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Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ru-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It'waa 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  25th  anniver- 
sary observance  of  Zionist  Day  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  this  past  weekend,  and 
I  am  taking  the  privilege  today  of  In- 
cluding in  the  Record  my  remarks  to  that 
fine  organization. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  one 
seldom  meets  so  thoroughly  dedicated  a 
group  as  It  was  my  pleasure  to  associate 
with  over  the  weekend  in  Birmingham. 
The  ofiBcers  of  the  Birmingham  District, 
ZOA,  are  Charles  Kimerling.  president; 
Max  Slaughter,  vice  president;  Norman 
Niren,  secretary;  Morris  Fisher,  treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  Harry  Jaffe,  who  handled 
the  arrangements  for  my  visit  to  Bir- 
mingham. 

My  remarks  follow: 
Address  or  CkJNGRE-ssMAN  Roman  C.  Ptcinski 

AT  THE  Zionist  Okganization  of  America 

Dinner     in    Birmingham,     Ala.,     Sttndat, 

Mat  28.  1967 

Not  long  ago,  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  sjxike  to 
each  of  us  when  he  said.  "Man's  capacity  for 
justice  makes  democracy  possible,  but  man's 
Inclination  to  Injustice  makes  democracy 
necessary." 

■We  stand  here  tonight  In  the  name  of 
freedom. 

We  stand  here  tonight  in  a  moment  of 
great  Irony  for  the  ■wor^d.  For  as  the  world 
pays  tribute  to  the  19t±i  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Israel,  her  very  sovereignty 
and  exsltence  are  being  more  sert'ouslv  tlireat- 
ened  today  than  ever  before  In  the  past  two 
decades. 

For  Israel  today — despite  19  years  of  In- 
cessant and  unyielding  harassment  by  her 
warring  neighbors  is  not  only  a  free  state — 
Israel  Is  also  an  ideal. 

Notliing  Is  more  Irresistible  than  an  lde« 
whose  time  has  come. 

Ideas,  toiling  up  throughout  the  centurle* 
leave  few  milestones  by  the  road. 

History  remembers,  and  gratefully.  Perlcle* 
and  the  assembly  at  Athens  which  traced 
outlines  of  beauty. 

History  remembers  Justinian  and  his  code 
for  the  idea  that  law  has  majesty  in  itself. 
For  law  Is  the  crystallized  conscience  of  man. 

History  remembers  the  meadow  at  Runny- 
mede;  the  birth  of  the  Magna  Carta  which 
freed  man  from  fear  of  the  state. 

History  remembers  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; The  Bill  of  Rights— and  for  years  to 
come.  It  must  remember  the  rebirth  of  con- 
•cience  19  years  ago  when  the  world  restored 
to  the  Jewish  people  their  homeland  and 
gave  a  new  dimension  to  human  dignity. 

Today,  as  that  rebirth  of  conscience  la  be- 
ing serlottBly  threatened  In  the  attackjs  on 
Israel  by  the  Arab  states,  we  as  Americana 
and.  yea,  the  entire  free  world,  must  recall 
the  flrm  commltmenta  made  toward  th« 
principle  that  an  attack  against  Israel  la  an 
attack  against  freedom  Itself. 
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■We  must  recall  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  when  on  August  2.  1966.  during  the 
■Washington  visit  of  Israeli  President  Shazar, 
the  President  said,  "We  subscribe  to  the  pol- 
icy stated  by  President  Kennedy  on  May  6. 
19''.3,  that  we  support  the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  and  we  strongly 
oppose  the  use  of  force_  In  the  Near  East." 

We  must  resoluteiy  recall  this  same  prin- 
ciple enunciated  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
his  message  to  Congress  on  January  5.  1957. 

History  demands  that  we  also  recall  the 
administration  of  President  Truman,  when 
America  Joined^  Britain  and  Prance  In  the 
Tri-Partite  Declaration  of  1950  which  said  In 
part: 

"The  three  governments  take  this  oppc«-- 
tunlty  of  declaring  their  deep  Interest  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  eetabllshment  and 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area  and  their  unaltered  opposition  to  the 
use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  by  any  of  the 
states  in  the  area  of  the  Middle  East." 

If  Justice  and  reason  are  to  prevail,  we 
must  also  recaU  and  remind  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  in  1956  the  United  States 
Joined  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
in  endorsing  the  resolution  of  t^e  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  send  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  to  Egypt. 

The  whole  rationale  of  that  deep-rooted 
resolution  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  demolished  with  U  Thant'g 
h.asty  agreement  to  meet  Egypt's  demand 
that  those  same  peace -keeping  troops  mu:^t 
be  removed. 

If  man  has  any  respect  for  Justice,  he 
must  recall  the  Impassioned  plea  of  only 
a  few  days  ago  by  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol  to  Egypt  that  she  ptill  back  her 
trooks  from  the  border  of  Israel  and  Eshkol's 
solemn  pledge  that  Israel  would  do  the  same. 

Today  as  Israel's  freedom  Is  again  threat- 
ened. America  and  the  entire  free  world  must 
use  all  resotuces  at  otir  command  to  Impress 
upon  Egypt  the  Liherent  dangers  embodied 
In  Egypt's  demand  for  ■withdrawal  of  United 
Nations  troops. 

We  must,  above  all,  remind  otu'  own  people 
here  in  the  United  States  that  the  problem 
in  the  Middle  East  today  is  not  a  problem 
involving  Israel  alone.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  treat  this  as  a  "Jewish  pi-oblem" 
for,  indeed.  Israel  today  stands  alone  as  the 
bastion  in  the  Middle  East  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  bold  design  to  use  the  Middle  East 
as  the  gateway  for  ultimate  conquest  by  the 
communists  of  the  entire  continent  of 
Africa. 

It  would  be  even  a  more  tragic  mistake  to 
let  Israel  alone  suHer  the  f\Ul  brunt  of  her 
determination  to  check  Soviet  e.xpansion. 
This  is  a  task  for  the  entire  free  world  and 
not  Israel  alune. 

We  must  firmly  support  President  John- 
son's unequivocal  statement  that  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Straight*  of  Tlran  are 
international  water,  open  to  all  shipping, 
including  Israeli,  and  that  we  shall  .never 
asrree  to  any  limitations  on  such  shipping 
for.  indeed,  America's  own  national  Interest 
is  vitally  involved  in  preserving  these  troubled 
waters  as  intemattoruil  waters. 

We  must  support  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  by  the  United  States  to  impresa 
upon  the  Egyptian  government  the  dangers 
of  miscalculating  America's  unyielding  and 
■unbending  determination  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel,  which  we  helpted  to 
establish  19  years  ago. 

There  la  no  more  Indisputable  fact  In  the 
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annals  of  civilization  than  the  fact  that  every 
single  major  conflict  started  by  man  since 
the  birth  of  civilization  has  been  started  by 
a  miscalculation. 

The  most  tragic  miscalculation  In  the  his- 
tory of  man  was  perpetuated  by  Hitler  when 
he  failed  to  understand  that  sooner  or  later 
America  would  come  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom  against   this   tyranny. 

The  lives  of  6  million  Je'ws  tragically 
murdered  for  no  other  reason  than  their 
religious  beliefs  could  have  been  spared;  the 
great  tragedy  of  World  War  n  and  the  mas- 
sive loss  of  livec  on  all  sides;  the  destruction 
beyond  a  thousand  hurricanes  oould  have 
been  spared  if  Hitler  had  not  engaged  in  this 
monstrous  miscalctilatlon  of  the  world's 
stubborn  refusal  to  yield  to.  tyranny. 

Finally  we  must  support  the  use  of  the 
full  Influence  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States  to  halt  continuous  attacks  on  Israel 
and  permit  that  Nation  as  well  {la  an  the 
nations  in  the  Middle  East  to  develop  their 
resources  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
mutual  understanding. 

If  freedom  is  to  survive,  the  \Cddle  East 
must  not  be  pernutted  to  become  a  holo- 
caust of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow 
man. 

For.  at  the  heart  of  that  freedom  la  the 
belief  that  the  individual  man,  the  child 
of  God.  is  the  hallmark  of  value,  and  all 
society,  all  groups,  the  state  Itself,  exist  for 
his  benefit. 

The  world's  population  now  stands  at 
more  than  3.3  billion,  double  the  figure  of 
1900. 

At  the  present  rate  of  growth,  the  htiman 
race  will  niunber  7  billion  souls  by  the  vear 
2.000, 

Half  of  today's  world  population  has  been 
born  since  the  end  of  World  War  IL 

Of  the  children  entering  this  life,  85%  are 
born  in  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia, 
.^'rica  and  Latin  Ariierica.  The  jx>pulatlon  of 
Latin  America  Is  tripling  every  35  years. 

Occupying  6%  of  the  land  area  of  the 
world  and  with  less  than  6%  of  the  popiUa- 
tion.  the  United  Stat-es  accounts  for  on-third 
of  the  world's  gross  national  product.  O'ur 
future  is  Inescapable  and  burdensome. 

Of  the  world's  children  under  6  years  of 
age.  70%  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Currently,  the  world's  population  if  re- 
ceiving an  average  diet  of  2,100  calories  p>«c 
person  per  day.  By  the  year  2.000,  this  wiU 
drop  to  an  average  of  1.340  calories  per  f)er- 
son  per  day.  Experts  say  the  absolute 
starvation  level  is  1,350  calories  f>er  day. 

Starvation  in  May  of  1967  la  killing  an 
estimstted  12.000  people  each  and  every  day — 
four  million  each  year. 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  population  lives 
'n  areas  where  the  per  capita  income  Is  $160 
f.  year  or  less. 

Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
'he  world's  poorest  nations  is  under  15  years 
of  age. 

Horrifying  statistics,  you  think.  Incredible. 
Unbelleveable.  perhaps.  But  chilling  reallstles 
to  men  who  have  seen  The  Apocalypse. 

Each  of  lis  here  in  this  room  is  confront- 
ed with  the  vision  of  global  problems  on  a 
scale  so  vast  no  man  hope  to  ignore  them  or 
hide  from  them. 

Our  right  to  express  and  conununlcate 
Ideas;  to  set  ourselves  apart  from  the  ani- 
mals In  the  field  and  forest;  to  call  govern- 
ments to  their  duties  and  obligations;  above 
all,  our  right  to  alHnn  our  membership  In 
society  and  to  the  man  with  whom  we  share 
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the  land  and  our  children's  future — all  these 
constitute  the  very  soul  of  freedom. 

This  dlstln^ulahliig  freedom  of  speech  goM 

hand  In  hand  with  the  power  to  be  heard 

to    share    In   the   decisions   of   government 
which  shape  men's  lives. 

The  essential  humanity  of  men  can  be 
protected  and  preserved  only  where  govern- 
ment must  answer,  not  Just  to  thoce  of  a 
particular  religion  or  a  particular  race,  but 
to  all  Its  people. 

Government  and  law  are  the  armour  and 
sword  of  Individual  rights.  In  our  world  at 
this  moment,  there  are  forces  raging  which 
can  destroy  forever  the  hopes  of  man  for  per- 
petuating life  on  this  planet. 

"To  feed  on  the  past  Is  to  bite  the  dust  " 
Victor  Hugo  said.  The  world  no  longer  has 
the  space  or  the  time  for  di;eams  of  conquest 
and  destruction,  for  old  hatreds  and  ancient 
animosities. 

Unless  we  begin  anew  to  work  with  one 
another  and  for  one  another  toward  the 
common  goal  of  survival,  we  face  an  extinc- 
tion of  our  own  making— all  of  us— poor, 
wealthy,  overfed,  underfed,  philosopher, 
philanderer,  beggar,  and  bureaucrat. 

In  our  quest  for  stability  and  a  lasting 
genuine  peace  on  this  earth,  we  must  reaX- 
flrm  our  need  of  Idealism,  high  aspirations 
and  deep  convictions. 

Honor  cannot  be  a  misplaced  commodity 
in  our  world  of  modern  technology. 

There  Is  no  Inconsistency  between  Ideals 
and  realistic  possibilities.  There  Is  no  sepa- 
ration between  the  deepest  desires  of  heart 
and  mind  and  the  rational  application  of  hu- 
man effort  In  the  solution  of  biunan  prob- 
lems. 

Surely,  one  of  the  great  examples  of  mans 
Infinite  capacity  for  growth  is  Israel  Itself. 

In  the  19  brief  years  since  Independence 
Israel  has  confounded  the  cynics,  amazed 
the  nonbellevers,  and  captured  the  imagina- 
tion and  hearts  of  men  of  peace  the  world 
over. 

Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  danger  of 
futility— the  belief  there  Is  nothing  one  man 
or  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous 
arsenal  of  the  world's  Ills— the  Israelis  have 
set  2  goals  for  themselves;  first  of  all.  to  sur- 
vive; secondly,  to  Insure  the  survival  of 
Israel. 

Each  time  a  human  being  stands  up  for  an 
Ideal,  or  acta  to  Improve  the  lot  of  another 
or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends 
forth  m  tiny  ripple  of  hope  to  the  farthest 
reachea  of  our  planet. 

For  the  past  2  decades,  Israel's  reverence 
for  life,  for  freedom,  for  the  Infinite  worth 
of  aU  Ood's  creations  has  blazed  out  across 
the  world  in  waves  of  hope  and  light 

Today,  this  tiny  nation  Is  threatened  by 
countries  whose  long  tradition  of  grinding 
human  souls  to  powder  and  sand  has  been 
documented  through  all  the  centuries  of 
man's  existence. 

The  leaders  of  what  is  known  as  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic,  unable  and  unwilling  to 
face  the  outrageous  deprivation  and  poverty 
that  characterize  the  Middle  East  today  have 
resorted  to  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
directed  against  Israel. 

Armies  have  been  mobilized,  equipment 
moved,  men  and  machines  placed  on  alert 
along  the  border  awaiting  the  signal 

And  all  of  this  to  hide  the  futlUty  of  pur- 
pose the  total  disregard  for  the  impoverished 
millions  who  have  suffered  the  imending 
vanities  of  conqueitjrs. 

Israel  la  too  bright  a  hope,  too  significant 
an  achievement  to  perish  in  the  flames  of 
war. 

The  people  of  Israel  care  too  deeply  for  one 
another  and  for  the  land. 

Their  lives,  however  individually  poverty- 
stricken  or  difficult,  have  meaning  and  at- 
tainable goals. 

In  contrast,  the  nations  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  have  been  festering  sores  on 
the  body  of  human  progress  for  centuries. 

Rather  than  face  their  responsibilities  to 
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their  people.  Initiate  meaningful  improve- 
ments, and  work  with  one  another  to  har- 
ness the  resources  available  to  them  to  im- 
prove their  conditions,  they  have  chosen  to 
destroy  and  to  trample  and  to  pUlage  the 
dreams  of  dignity  which  have  become  a  tri- 
umphant reality  in  Israel. 

In  the  current  Issue  of  Jewish  Frontier 
Abba  Eban  wrote:  ' 

•Our  eyes  are  wide  open  to  the  barrenness 
of  the  Arab  policy  of  enmity.  So  we  offer 
neighboring  peoples  an  alternative  vision-  a 
Middle  East  distinguished  for  its  diversity 
for  Its  many  center  of  freedom,  for  a  free 
and  separate  existence  of  different  sovereign- 
ties, a  region  in  which  there  will  be  a  free 
ferment  of  disparate  policies,  a  region  whose 
varying  vistas  will,  together,  present  a  di- 
versified mosaic  and  not  a  monolith 

•This  stretch  of  earth  In  which  the  State 
of  Israel  dwells  Is  limited  in  size,  but  it  is 
graced  by  the  wonderful  attribute  of  cen- 
trality:  it  Is  the  crossroads  of  continental 
communication. 

"Israel  can  open  up  access  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  Jordan,  develop  Joint  resources 
with  it,  make  a  flow  of  men  and  goods  pos- 
sible all  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the 
north  of  Syria. 

"In  a  word:  In  conditions  of  hostility  the 
Arab  mind  conceives  of  Israel  as  a  barrier 
In  conditions  of  peace,  Israel  at  once  becomes 
a  bridge." 

My  friends.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  wis- 
dom and  depth  of  humanity  that  would 
impel  a  man  to  reach  out  with  such  com- 
passion and  offer  once  more,  in  this  dark 
hour,  the  open  hand  of  friendship  across 
thousands  of  years  of  bitterest  prejudice  and 
persecution,  as  Abba  Eban  did  In  this  his- 
toric pronouncement. 

No  one  who  knows  the  tenacious  heart  of 
the  Israeli  can  doubt  he  will  defend  to  his 
last  breath  his  right  to  stand  on  his  own 
soil. 

His  courage  Is  legendary:  his  skill  as  a 
soldier  unsurpassed  in  all  the  armies  of  the 
world. 

That  is  why  Nasser  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators have  BO  cruelly  abdicated  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  own  wretchedly-de- 
prived countrymen,  trusting  that  a  war  will 
unite  their  people. 

Aesop  said.  "Any  excuse  will  serve  a  ty- 
rant" And  Nasser  has  proved  him  correct. 
For  every  10  men  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  guns  of  an  adversary,  there  is  only  one 
wiUlng  to  brave  the  censure  of  his  colleagues 
the  wrath  of  his  society.  Moral  courage  la 
a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery  in  battle 
or  great  Intelligence. 

Yet  It  is  the  one  essential,  vital  quality 
for  those  who  seek  to  change  a  world  which 
yields  most  painfully  to  change. 

For  the  fractional  fortunate  among  ua 
there  Is  cOmfort.  There  Is  a  temptation  to 
follow  the  easy  and  famiUar  paths  of  per- 
sonal ambition  and  financial  success  so 
grandly  spread  before  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  education. 

But  that  Is  not  the  only  road  beckoning 
to  us  and  It  Is  not  the  only  course  marked 
for  our  nation. 

There  Is  a  Chinese  curse  which  says  "May 
he  live  In  Interesting  Umee." 

Like  It  or  not.  we  live  In  Interesting 
tlnies— times  of  danger,  uncertainty,  threats 
of  holocaust  and  pain. 

But  they  are  also  times  more  open  to  the 
creative  energy  of  men  than  any  other  time 
in  history. 

And  everyone  on  this  planet  will  ulU- 
mately  be  Judged  on  the  effort  he  has  con- 
tributed toward  building  a  more  human 
world  society— one  which  is  lees  dependent 
on  terror,  more  dependent  on  the  gift  of  self. 

I  ask  you  to  ponder  Just  a  moment.  No  one 
qune  like  you  has  ever  lived  before  nor  will 
again.  No  one  who  looks  Just  like  you  who 
has  exactly  the  same  dreams,  talents  and 
aspirations.   No  one  with  quite  your  poten- 
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tial  for  making  a  particular  mark  in  a  par- 
ticular field  of  endeavor. 

Understand  this  great  gift  of  life  which  is 
yours  to  use  so  freely,  with  so  few  restric- 
tions. Understand  it.  be  grateful  for  It.  and 
use  it.  For  you  will  never  have  another  and 
your  world  has  great  need  of  you. 

Each  of  us  will  be  Judged  by  the  extent  to 
which  our  Ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  the 
vision  of  man  free  of  hunger,  free  of  crip- 
pling ailments  and  death  In  childhood,  free 
of  Ignorance  and  cruelty. 

Man  has  that  vision  constantly  before  him 
We  can  be  what  we  aspire  to  be.  The 
charisma  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  that  Is 
Israel  today  has  Instilled  life  to  that  shining 
miraculous  vision. 

Only  the  truly  brave  know  how  to  forgive 
When  a  man  says  of  the  affairs  of  state. 
"WJj^t  does  it  matter  to  me?",  the  state  may 
be  given  up  for  lost. 

In  these  "interesting"  times,  we  must 
strive,  seek,  find  and  never  yield  In  our  pur- 
suit of  the  freedom  which  Is  each  mans 
right. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Communism 
because  it  exalts  the  state  over  the  individ- 
ual and  the  family,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  freedom  of  speech,  of  protest,  of  religion 
and  of  the  press  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
totalitarian  states. 

But  the  way  of  opposition  to  Communism 
Is  not  to  imitate  Its  dictatorship.  Rather  It 
is  to  enlarge  himian  freedom  everywhere  on 
the  globe. 

There  are  privileged  minorities  In  every 
land  who  believe  they  serve  the  cause  of  that 
freedom  by  labeling  as  "communist"  everv 
threat  to  their  prltllege.  But  the  denial  of 
freedom  only  strengthens  the  very  Con\mu- 
nlsm  it  claims  to  oppose. 

The  United  States,  with  Its  great  wealth 
great  technology,  has  been  called  to  exer- 
cise Its  Influence  and  strength  In  Vietnam, 
in  Cuba,  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  in 
Korea— wherever  the  encroachments  against 
self-determination  threaten  the  security  of 
those  who  desire  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 
We  have  not  hesitated  to  use  our  measured 
strength  in  defense  of  liberty.  We  are  fully 
prepared  to  assist  In  bringing  stabllltv  and 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  We  will  never 
abandon  Israel. 

The  rights  of  the  small  nations  to  survive 
unfettered  shall  not  be  forsaken  by  the 
United  States— strrely  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  what  are  the  United  States  and  Israel 
but  people — ^people  who  share  a  vision  of 
what  human  existence  could  be.  So  long  as 
that  vision  Is  bright  for  us,  any  sacrlflce  to 
obtain  it  for  otir  brothers  on  this  earth  Is  a 
sacrifice  well  made. 

Many  years  ago,  a  wise  man  wrote  to  hi.'; 
son:  "Let  me  exhort  you  to  do  your  utmoet 
to  think  outside  and  beyond  our  present 
circle  of  ideas.  Par  every  Idea  gained  is  a 
hundred  years  of  slavery  remitted." 

He  might  well  have  addressed  each  of  us 
Some  time  ago,  I  said  our  future  was  ines- 
capable and  burdensome.  It  needs  the  best 
of  each  man  and  woman  and  our  response 
must  be  soon. 

Down  through  our  western  peaks  runs  an 
Invisible  boundary  known  as  the  Great 
Divide.  And  down  through  the  range  of 
centuries,  an  Invisible  boundary  has  marred 
the  progress  and  elevaUon  of  man. 

Throughout  these  centuries  working  to- 
gether, and  bellevljag  fervently  in  their  high 
Ideals,  the  Jewish  People  have  elevated  man. 
In  their  stubborn  defense  of  human  dignity 
they  have  helped  mankind  croes  the  Great 
Divide;    they  have  charted  man. 

In  order  to  understand  why  America  Is 
determined  to  defend  our  noble  ally,  Israel 
we  must  understand  the  Jewish  people  tnem- 
selves. 

There  may  be  some  truth  to  the  Idea  that 
Jews  are  like  other  people— only  more  so 
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The  tradition  is  that  every  Jewish  genera- 
tion worries  and  frets — with  clucking  affec- 
tion— about  the  next  one. 

This  deep  concern  of  one  Jewish  genera- 
tion over  the  next  one  Is  the  mortar  which 
has  held  these  gallant  people  together. 

In  more  than  4,000  years  of  unbroken 
continuity  of  a  magnificent  people  have  been 
constructed  out  of  that  affectionate  worry 
by  one  Jewish  generation  over  the  next 
Jewish  generation. 

What  a  monumental  source  of  pride  It 
must  be  to  a  young  Jew  to  know  that  In  his 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  people  who  have 
endured  and  stubbornly  survived  4.000  years 
of  the  most  outrageous  attempt  to  destroy 
their  abiding  faith  In  the  glory  of  man. 

Sooner  or  later  every  htunan  being  must 
ask  himself:  "Who  am  I?" 

We  didn't  grow  on  a  tree;  we  weren't 
carved  from  rock,  we  were  born  from  man 
and  as  each  generation  of  Jews  looks  upon 
his  background  he  finds  a  glorious  litany 
of  forefathers  who  against  odds  which  have 
destroyed  weaker  men,  have  withstood  and 
survived  in  their  tenacious  belief  In  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

No  race  of  human  beings  has  written  a 
prouder  record  of  sacrifice  that  freedom  may 
find  Its  rich  fulfillment  in  the  human  com- 
munity. 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  since 
its  inception  has  been  the  catalyst  which  has 
brought  this  fantastic  cultural  wealth  of  the 
Jews  into  a  meaningful  form  and  today  the 
ZOA  continues  to  guide  these  resources  into 
ever  more  meaningful  service  to  humanity. 

The  ZOA  has  been  the  chief  Interpreter  of 
the  magnificence  of  Jewish  culture  and  tra- 
dition which  has  given  us  these  4,000  years 
of  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Today  more  than  ever  before  the  ZOA 
needs  your  help  for  never  before  in  Its  ex- 
istence has  this  magnificent  tradition  of 
Jewish  dignity  been  threatened. 

Just  as  in  Israel,  where  every  man  is  a 
bviilder  and  every  man  is  a  defender  of  the 
land  BO  throughout  our  land  the  ZOA  has 
tried  to  impress  upon  not  only  the  Jewish 
I>eople  but  all  Americans  the  brotherhood  of 
men. 

If  the  Jews  are  able  today  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  future  genera- 
tions and  keep  alive  the  rich  tradition  of 
their  past,  it  Is  only  because  the  ZOA  lights 
the  way. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  social  freedom 
of  American  life  is  separating  the  Jewish 
youngster  from  the  tradition  of  his  people. 

Those  who  would  seek  to  blame  this  charge 
on  the  American  environment  are,  in  truth, 
indicting  the  spirit  of  American  freedom. 
For.  In  a  free  society,  the  Jewish  community 
la  free  to  do  nothing.  Free  to  wither.  Free  to 
disappear. 

And  the  magnificence  of  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  a  free  society  la  that  it  is  free  to  be 
as  vibrantly  and  creatively  Jewish  as  It  wants 
to  be.  Free  to  Invest  in  its  future.  Free  to 
encourage  Its  youth  to  a  matur..  awareness 
of  the  relevancy  of  the  Jewish  tradition  in 
the  modem  world. 

The  very  freedom  of  the  choice  poses  the 
challenge. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Jews  in  this 
world  who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
making  this  choice.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  past  several  years.  I  have  sponsored 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  per- 
secution of  any  persons  because  of  their 
religion  by  the  Soviet  Union  be  condemned.  * 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  name  of 
decency  and  humanity  cease  executing  per- 
sons for  alleged  economic  offenses  and  fully 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the 
pursuit  of  culture  by  Jews  and  all  others 
within  its  borders. 

The  Jewish  youngster  In  our  American  ao- 
clety  who  Is  groping  for  some  understanding 


of  his  Judaism  is  also.  In  a  sense,  cast  into 
a  bewildering  world. 

There  la  a  Jewish  consciousness  in  the 
Soviet  Union  today  struggling  to  stay  alive. 
There  is  a  Jewish  consciousness  among  our 
youth  today,  eager  to  be  vibrant  and  alive, 
as  well. 

Against  the  onslaught  of  Intransigent 
Communism,  our  task  of  preserving  this  rich 
Judaic  cultural  and  philosophical  inherit- 
ance becomes  a  matter  of  personal  choice, 
a  family  decision,  a  community  decision. 

Perhaps  the  special  satisfaction  that  la 
ours  in  America  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  seeking  in  some  measure  to  be  active 
participants  In  a  great  enterprise — that 
which  Malachl  defined  as  "turning  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers." 

We  are  responding  to  a  generation  of 
questioning  youth,  of  troubled  youth,  who 
are  not  blind  to  the  great  social  and  moral 
Issues  of  our  times. 

We  are  also  responding  to  a  generation  of 
sophisticated  youth  who  want  to  determine 
for  themselves  Just  what  are  the  modern 
values  of  Judaic  tradition. 

The  depth  of  our  respKjnse  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  next  generation. 

Today  as  the  whole  world  wonders  can 
mankind  survive;  can  a  free  Israel  survive, 
can  our  rich  tradition  of  freedom  survive, 
yes,  can  we  ourselves  survive — let  ua  re- 
member an  ancient  Jewish  phllospher  who 
wrote: 

"When  you  have  shut  your  doors,  and 
darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to  say 
that  you  are  alone,  for  you  are  not  alone. 
God  la  within  and  your  genius  la  within — 
and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what 
you  are  doing?" 


Gettiiic  Tongh  Widi  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Getting  Tough  With 
Britain,"  published  in  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  Tuesday.  May  30,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GETTiNa   Touch   Wtth   Britain 

In  exasperation,  one  reads  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  10  days  ago.  under  which  Britain 
will  construct  a  (45,000.000  fertilizer  plant 
In  Cuba  by  1970. 

The  agreement  has  caused  diplomatic  com- 
motion because  of  United  States  opp)06ltlon; 
a  similar  stir  arose  In  1964  over  the  sale  of 
British-made  buses  to  the  Castro  regime. 
The  U.S.  has  notified  Britain  repeatedly  that 
such  transactions  seriously  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic blockade  this  country  is  trying  to  im- 
pose on  Cuba.  Certain  Latin  American  na- 
tions— notably  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Bolivia — are  understood  to  resent  the  deal 
even  more  because  of  Cuban-backed  guerrilla 
opefhtlons  in  their  countries. 

As  Virginia's  Senator  Harry  Byrd  Jr.  has 
noted  time  and  time  again,  Britain  has  re- 
fused to  honor  Amerlcaji  wishes  In  Vietnam, 
too.  British  ships  continue  to  sail  hUJ^ly 
Into  Haiphong  harbor  with  supplies  ftwthe 
Viet  Cong. 

British  fortunes  these  days  are  Intricately 


tied  to  her  American  friendship,  but  one 
wonders  whether  the  way  to  keep  a  friend  la 
to  trade  ^vlth  hla  enemy.  On  dubious 
grotinds,  Britain  successfully  has  mobilized 
the  sentiment  of  the  world  against  Rhodesia. 
But  the  United  States,  the  mightiest  nation 
in  the  world  at  last  report,  apparently  cannot 
enlist  the  supp)ort  of  Britain  against  Castro 
a'nd  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

There  apjjears  to  be  an  obvious  and  simple 
solution.  The  United  States  ought,  to  say  to 
Britain:  If  you  Insist  on  building  fertilizer 
plants  in  Cuba  and  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam, then  we  shall  trade  with  Rhodesia,  be- 
cause we  do  believe — Indeed  we  do — that 
Fidel  Castro  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  are  greater 
threats  to  world  peace  than  is  Ian  Smith. 


The  Big  Department  of  Defeiue  Bnildup 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAi.jroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

THK    Bm    DOD    BTTTLmTF 

(By  Louia  StockstiU) 

What  started  out  30  years  ago  as  a  small 
office  to  "coordinate"  the  acttvltlee  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  has  emerged  on 
the  eve  of  manhood  with  hardly  a  recogniz- 
able feature  of  Its  Infancy. 

The  once  small-boned  diminutive  creature 
has  muscled-up.  fleshed-out,  and  grown  into 
a  towering  endomorph. 

Characteristically,  moet  of  the  growth  took 
place  during  the  teen  years — the  years  since 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  be- 
came house-mother. 

Wben  he  took  offloe  In  1961.  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  inherited  from,  the 
Eisenhower  Administration  an  organization 
whose  civilian  work  force — thoee  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  SecDef — totalled  about 
1500  men  and  women. 

The  changes  that  have  since  taken  place  in 
the  DoD  civilian  payroll  are  staggering. 

Today — after  an  tmprecedented  six  years  in 
offlce  and  numerous  organizational  changea 
which  have  added  hefty  layers  to  the  Penta- 
gon's manpower  biceps — Secretary  McNamara     v. 
personally  commands  a  work  force  of  67,000      ^ 
"headquarters"  civilians. 

The  outer  skin  consists  of  160  ranking 
aides  who  earn  (26.000  to  $30,000  per  year. 

Next  comes  a  layer  of  muscle  composed  of 
300  civilian  employeea  whoee  pay  Is  (20.000 
to  (24.280,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
others  whose  average  salary  la  about  (10,000. 

Descending  layers  of  tissue  are  held  to- 
gether by  some  24.000  employees  who  are  in 
pay  brackets  with  a  top-salary  range  of 
(10.000  to  (17.000.  For  this  group,  alone,  sal- 
aries total  (252  million. 

The  67.000  men  and  women  who  now  crowd 
Secretary  McNamara 's  payroll  (an  Increase  of 
5,000  in  the  past  year)  constitute  only  DoD 
civilians.  Not  taken  into  accounts  are  the 
thousands  of  military  personnel  assigned  to 
DoD  offices.  Nor  does  the  number  embrace  the' 
million  civilians  or  the  three-million  uni- 
formed personnel  directly  under  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corpe. 

The  DoD  civilians  have  bloomed  with  the 
speed   of   a   spring   crop   al   dandelions. 

Shortly  after  Secretary  McNamara  first 
took  offlce,  he  complained  (February  1961) 
that  there  were  too  many  Pentagon  "execu- 
tives"   reporting    directly    to    him    and    the 
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Beputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  said  15 
Presidential  appointees  fell  Into  this  cate- 
gory, and  the  situation  was  "Impossible.  ' 

The  only  major  way  It  has  since  changad. 
however,  Is  that  the  number  of  top  civilians 
has  proliferated. 

At  the  time  of  Secretary  McNamara's  1961 
statement,  the  DoD  Secretariat  included — in 
addition  to  the  SecDef  and  Deputy  SecDef — 
the  following  officials:  Director  of  Defense 
Research  &  Engineering  (922.000);  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  ((20.000);  the 
DoD  General  Counsel  (920,000)  and  an  As- 
sistant to  the  SecDef  ($20,000).  In  addition, 
there  were  13  DoD  civilians  earning  $19,000 
each. 

Today,  the  top  Jobs  still  exist,  but  the 
wages  have  been  upgraded  and  large  num- 
bers of  other  high-salaried  executives  have 
been  added. 

Current  data  shows  that  the  Secretariat 
now  Includes  Secretary  McNamara  ($35,000), 
Deputy  SecDef  Cyrus  Vance  ($30,000).  the 
Director  of  Defense  R&E  ($28,500) ,  seven  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  ($27,000  each) . 
the  DoD  General  Counsel  ($27,000),  the 
"principal"  Deputy  Director  of  DR&E 
($37,000.)  and  11  assistants  who  earn  $26,000. 

Those  In  the  $26,000  bracket  Include  the 
Assistant  to  the  SecDef  (Legrlslatlve  Affairs). 
the  Sp>ecial  Assistant  to  the  SecDef.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Conmilttee 
to  the  AEC,  the  Deputy  Assistant  SecDef 
(Coniptroller) ,  the  Deputy  General  Counsel, 
the  Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ects Agency,  and  five  more  Deputy  Directors 
of  DR&E. 

In  addition,  today  there  are  128  other  top 
DoD  aides  who  earn  $25,800-25,890  per  year. 

This  group  includes  25  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense  (one  of  whom  has  Just 
been  added),  five  Deputy  DoD  Comptrollers. 
four  Assistant  DoD  General  Counsels.  Spe- 
cial Assistants  and  Assistants  to  the  SecDef 
and  Deputy  SecDef.  and  dozens  of  others  who 
bold  titles  as  directors,  deputy  directors,  as- 
sistant directors,  assistant  deputy  directors. 
deputy  assistant  directors,  assistants  for 
....  chiefs  of  ...  ,  assistant  chiefs  and 
special  assistants. 

(The  Defense  Department  civilian  man- 
power budget  also  covers  funds  to  pay  a 
"staff  assistant"  for  President  Johnson — 
•32.086 — and  an  "aide"  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey — $22,755.) 

The  next  biggest  DoD  civilian-employee 
group  Incluaea  almost  300  In  the  $20,000  to 
$24ji80  bracket,  plus  more  than  1,000  others 
wboae  pay  l«  not  speoifled  on  an  Individual 
basis  (in  data  which  has  been  f\iml8hed  to 
Oongrees) .  but  whose  average  salary  is  about 
$10,000.  A  spot-check  of  340  of  the  Jobe  In 
the  latter  group  disclosed  an  average  salary 
of  $10,673. 

n>r  33  "digital  computer  systems  admln- 
IstratoTB."  alone,  the  average  salary  is  $19,- 
661.30.  rot  three  "historians,"  It  is  $19,775.67. 

But  this  i»  not  the  end  of  th*e  list. 

The  largest  group  of  Defense  Department 
civilian  workers  who  come  under  Secretary 
McNamara's  direct  control — some  24,500 — fall 
Into  pay  grades  GS-9,  10.  11.  12  and  13.  Of 
th«ee.  more  than  11,000  are  In  pay  brackets 
where  Vtxt  top-salaries  range  from  $12,000 
to  $16,905. 

Growth  of  the  GS-O  to  GS-13  group  has 
been  spectacular.  Although  much  of  it  can 
be  attributed  to  initial  transfers  of  personnel 
from  the  Individual  Services  to  the  new  De- 
fense Agencies  created  under  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara, this  offers  only  a  partial  explanation. 
In  the  past  two  years,  alone,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  8.600  DoD  employ- 
ees In  the  GS-9  to  GS-13  group — from  23.806 
m  fiscal  '66  to  32,414  budgeted  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  which  starts  1  July. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  ofBce. 
there  were  less  than  150  such  p>osltlons  In 
DoD. 

In  providing  Congress  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  DoD  civilian  employees,  the  Admin- 
Istratlon,   purposely   or   otherwise,   has   con 


ceiled  the  specific  DoD  activity  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  except  where  Job-title  (Deputy 
Director  DR&E.  for  example)  is  self-explana- 
t-ory. 

The  salaries  for  the  entire  group  of  DoD 
civilians — including  Secretary  McNamara. 
himself — are  budgeted.  Incongruously,  \inder 
the  Department's  appropriations  account  for 
"Operations  and  Maintenance.  Defense  Agen- 
cies." This  makes  them  somewhat  difficult  to 
digest,  since  several  six-course  meals  are 
spread  on  the  banquet  table  at  once.  And 
It  will  suggest  to  some  that  the  practice  may 
have  been  designed  more  to  confuse  than 
clarify. 

Isolated  examples  from  long  lists  of  civil- 
ian employees  in  pay  grades  GS-14  and  GS- 
15.  alone,  show  that  DoD  has  271  auditors 
earning  $4.7  million  annually;  69  digital  com- 
puter BVEtems  administrators  earning  $1.2 
million;  23  digital  computer  systems  analysts 
earning  $390.CKX):  30  systems  analysts  earn- 
ing over  $500,000;  56  management  analysts 
earning  $960,000;  64  program  analysts  earn- 
ing $1.3  million,  and  15  management  evalua- 
tion officers  earning  about  $290,000.  There's 
no  evidence  to  indicate  how  many  of  these 
employees  are  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  how  many  to  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  Defense  Communications  Agency,  or 
other  DoD  activity. 

And,  the  Isolated  examples  barely  scratch 
the  surface.  At  levels  of  employment  below 
GS-14,  there  is  no  break-down  even  by  title. 
The  DoD  civilian  employees  in  the  latter 
groups  are  simply  lumped  into  numerical 
designations.  If  listed,  separately,  they  would 
take  up  as  much  space  as  the  entire  tele- 
phone book  for  a  good-sized  city.  Those  In 
GS-9  through  GS-13  pay  grades,  for  example, 
number  more  than  24,000.  Their  combined 
pay  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

As  previously  Indicated,  growth  of  the  DoD 
civilian  manpower  force  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  establishment  of  central  agencies 
to  direct  such  functions  as  supply,  intel- 
ligence and  communications.  Many  at  the 
emplpyees  ol  these  agencies  were  transferred 
from  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  payrolls  to 
the  DoD  payroll.  But  the  agencies  have  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

^-  The  average  number  of  civilian  employees 
in  DoD  In  fiscal  '66  was  53.206.  In  the  fiscal 
'68  budget,  the  Department  has  estimated  an 
average  total  of  68,193 — an  Increase  of  about 
15,000.  Puncte  requested  for  the  DoD  civilian 
payroll  in  FY  '68  add  up  to  almost  $600- 
mllUon. 

Much  of  the  DoD  civilian  manijower  build- 
up has  taken  place  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  the  fiscal  '61  Defense  budget,  submitted 
to  Oongress  Just  before  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office.  $20-mlllion  was  sought  for  "direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  defense  activities 
(total  obligations) ." 

At  the  time,  there  were  in  06D,  11  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  two 
Deputy  Directors  of  Defense  R&E.  Today, 
Secretary  McNamara  has  seven  Deputy  Di- 
rectors of  Defense  R&E,  one  Deputy  General 
Counse!  and  32  Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense.  (Five  of  the  posts  are  held  by 
military  officers ) . 

Also  at  the  time  of  the  FY  '61  budget 
presentation.  OSD  had  46  Public-La w-3 13 
civilian  employees,  including  eight  In  ARPA. 
Today,  the  Department  has  81  of  the  special 
"positions  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense."  Alwut  half  of  the  group  earn  more 
than  $25,000  per  year. 

A  comparison  of  the  listings  In  the  Penta- 
gon telephone  directory  Illustrate  to  some 
extent  what  has  been  happening.  In  Feb- 
ruary 19691,  Defense  Department  section  of 
the  book's  yellow  pages  (where  mostly  exec- 
utive-types are  listed)  took  up  three  and 
one-half  pages.  The  same  section  In  the 
"Spring  1967"  issue  of  the  directory  covers 
ten  and  one-half  pages. 

The  increase  in  the  DoD  civilian  payroll 
over  the  six  years. of  Secretary  McNamara's 


tenure  has  been  prodlglotis,  both  In  overall 
numbers  and  in  the  number  caliber  of  top- 
salarled  wtM-kers.  And,  regardless  of  where 
the  employees  eam.e  from — whether  by  trans, 
fer  from  the  individual  Services  or  by  cre- 
ation of  new  Jobs — the  big  work  force  dra- 
matically underscores  ttie  extent  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  brought  the 
direction  of  Armed  Forces  activities  under 
bis  centralized  control. 

A  Capitol  Hill  source  who  has  been  un- 
easily eyeing  Mr.  McNamara's  big  build-up, 
recently  commented:  "It's  true,  he  has  ac- 
complished a  lot — but  he  didn't  do  it  with- 
out assistance." 

Nor,  as  the  DoD  manpiover  data  attests, 
without  assistants.  x 
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Elliot  Williams  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  South 
Carolina  is  honored  to  have  as  one  of 
Its  citizens  Elliot  Williams  of  Darlington. 
S.C.  Mr.  Williams  recently  retired  after 
20  years  of  naval  service,  during;  which 
he  compiled  a  record  that  places  him 
In  the  category  of  the  great  patriots  of 
our  day. 

In  a  period  when  people  are  being 
recognized  in  the  press  each  day  for  such 
deeds  as  public  destruction  of  their  draft 
cards,  burning  of  the  American  flag,  and 
acts  of  civil  disobedience.  It  Is  refresh- 
ing to  reflect  on  the  record  of  a  patriot 
such  as  Elliot  Williams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  entitled 
"Elliot  WiUlams  Day  Named,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  News  and  Press  of  Darling- 
ton, S.C.  Thursday,  March  30,  1967,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Elliot  Williams  Day  Named 

Mayor  Frank  A.  Welk  has  proclaimed  April 
6  "Elliot  Williams  Day"  In  Darlington  to 
honor  a  native  son  who  has  returned  from 
an  action-packed  year  In  the  Vietnam  war 
with  16  medals  for  heroism. 

Williams,  who  is  to  retire  next  month  after 
20  years  of  Naval  service,  is  Darlington's 
most  decorated  hero  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
His  16  citations  Include  a  recommendation 
for  the  Navy  Cross,  the  highest  decoration 
for  bravery  that  the  Navy  bestows. 

Details  concerning  the  formal  program 
April  6  will  be  given  in  next  week's  issue  of 
The  News  and  Press. 

Williams  has  been  cited  by  the  President 
for  "heroism,  bold  leadership  and  loyal  de- 
votion to  duty  In  the  face  pf  great  personal 
risk  to  himself"  whell  ■ff^>atrol  officer  of  a 
river  boat  on  October  31  on  the  Mekong  River 
he  directed  the  complete  disruption  of  the 
largest  enemy  river  crossing  to  that  time  in 
the  Vietnam  w»r. 

Williams'  16  decorations  for  bravery  In- 
clude: 

The  Navy  Cross  (recommended) ,  two  Silver 
Stars,  three  Bronze  Stars,  a  Legion  of  Merit, 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal,  two  Pur- 
ple Hearts,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal, 
three  Crosses  of  Gallantry  from  the  Viet- 
namese government,  the  Preeldential  Unit 
Citation,  and  the  Vietnamese  Campaign 
Medal. 
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Mr.  Williams,  who  holds  the  rank  of 
Boatswain's  Mate  First  Class,  had  thought 
he  would  retire  from  active  service  last  April, 
and  the  family  made  plans  accordingly, 
erecting  a  home  In  a  new  Spring  Street  Ex- 
tension development  while  he  was  conveni- 
ently stationed  In  Charleston.  His  service, 
however,  was  extended  by  a  year  when  he 
received  the  asElgnment  in  Vietnam.  Wil- 
liams is  scheduled  to  be  released  next  month. 
His  business  plans  are  indefinite,  but  the 
family  does  plan  to  remain  in  Darlington — 
hometown  for  both  of  them. 

Mrs.  Williams,  the  former  Elaine  Weaver, 
and  Eaiiot  were  school  sweetheart^?  and 
neighbors  for  many  years.  She  has  played 
the  role  of  a  Navy  wife  for  20  years,  dcoom- 
panying  her  husband  whenever  possible  and 
living  In  many  sections  of  the  United  States, 
Their  five  children  range  in  age  from  7  to  16; 
and  they,  especially,  will  be  glad  to  settle 
down  to  one  school  for  a  while. 


Moderation  Should  Be  Revived 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  much  intemperate  talk,  of  ex- 
treme statements  on  both  sides,  it  is 
refreshing  when  one  reads  a  rather  calm 
and  rational  point  of  view  on  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 

Surprising  to  some,  I  sim  sure,  but  not 
to  me.  is  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  mod- 
eration to  which  I  refer  Is  that  of  an 
editorial  writer  of  a  college  newspaper. 

On  Wednesday.  May  24.  Gordon 
Young,  writing  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Daily  lowan  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  Iowa  City,  wrote  an  editorial  which 
I  recommend  as  worthy  reading  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House: 

Moderation  Shoitld  Bk  Revived 

Reason  and  moderation  are  always  the 
first  domestic  casualties  in  wartime.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  dispassionate  when  one's  friends 
and  relatives  are  being  killed.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  now  that  we  are  involved  in  a  war 
In  which  American  ptolicies  are  so  readily  de- 
bated and  misunderstood. 

The  question  of  why  we  ever  goj  lnvolve<J 
in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place  is  bufl'eted  about 
In  whirlwinds  of  political  oratory.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  our  national  interest  requires 
us  to  risk  a  major  land  war  in  Asia  is  de- 
batable. The  advisability  of  pouring  lives 
and  national  treasure  Into  Vietnam  Is  open 
to  question. 

Further  obscuring  the  clarity  of  our  posi- 
tion has  been  a  tendency  by  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration to  be  less  than  candid  In  spell- 
ing out  its  policies  and  programs  In  Vietnam. 

Indeed,  the  whole  mess  sometimes  seems 
so  complicated  that  many  are  tempted  to 
shrug  off  concern,  assume  that  the  govern- 
ment knows  best  and  bleat  platitudes  about 
supporting  our  boys  in  Vietnam. 
on  the  other  hand,  m^ny  thoughtful  per- 
sons are  quite  vocal  in  their  dissent.  Senators. 
Journalists,  professors  and  others  express 
their  disagreement  with  war  policies  in  a 
respected  and  honorable  tradition  of  loyal 
opposition. 

The  freedom  to  speak  out  against  Adminis- 
tration policy  is  fundamental  to  our  democ- 
racy. Whether  a  "higher  loyalty'  "to  humanity 
supercedes  a  citizen's  obligation  to  respect 


his  own  government  Is  a  moot  point.  In  any 
event,  to  accuse  dissenters  of  aiding  the 
enemy  is  tantamount  to  calling  them  traitors 
and  It  borders  of  McCarthylsm. 

Students  seem  to  have  a  keener  Interest 
In  the  Vietnamese  war  than  other  adults,  not 
necessarily  t>ecause  of  any  Intellectual  su- 
periority, but  merely  because  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  debate  here  at  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  subject  for  the  past  several 
months. 

Some  of  the  dissent,  in  fact,  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  impractical  and  foolish  methods. 
Prof.  Barnett's  withholding  of  grades  had  no 
more  (Practical  effect  on  troop  levels  In  Viet- 
nam than  if  he  had  advocated  vegetariamsm. 
Likewise,  the  melodramatic  behavior  of  some 
of  the  students  and  former  students  at  the 
Induction  Station  in  Des  Moines  last  week 
seemed  to  some  observers  to  have  been  less 
a  serious  effort  to  influence  opinion  than  a 
spyngtlme  panty  raid. 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
theatrics  when  debating  or  demonstrating 
about  the  war.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
moderate,  restrained  or  reasonable  about 
napalming  children. 

Yet  if  the  demonstrators'  goal  is  to  per- 
suade others  that  the  war  is  wrong,  it  seems 
that  a  Day  of  Inquiry  or  a  silent  vigil  is  a 
more  effective  means  of  conununicating  than 
dashing  about  on  a  motorcycle  or  going  limp 
in  the  ai-ms  of  a  U.S.  Marshal. 

No  one  should  belittle  Kuris  Raits,  the 
former  student  who  last  week  changed  his 
mind  and  was  inducted  into  the  Army.  His 
earlier  statements  that  he  would  refuse  to 
take  the  step  forward  were  undoubtedly  sin- 
cere. Similarly,  his  decision  not  to  spend  five 
years  in  a  penitentiary  seems  sensible.  The 
penalty  is  oppressively  harsh,  and  no  one  but 
a  masochist  would  willingly  submit  to  it 
unless  his  convictions  were  as  solid  as  the 
walls  which  would  confine  him. 

Raits'  case  dramatizes  the  need  for  more 
understanding  of  the  status  of  a  conscien- 
tious objector  (CO I .  Perhaps  he  had  his  own 
reasons  for  falling  to  list  himself  as  OO. 
Other  young  men  eligible  for  the  draft,  how- 
ever, may  want  to  Investigate  the  alternative. 

Congress  enacted  OO  legislation  so  that 
an  individual  would  have  an  honorable  means 
of  maintaining  faith  with  his  pacifist  convic- 
tions. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  broadened 
the   interpretation   in   two   slg^nificant  ways. 

The  court  has  ruled  that  to  declare  one's 
self  a  CO,  one  needs  not  profess  a  belief  In 
a  Supreme  Being.  In  other  words,  an  indi- 
vidual who  adheres  to  a  humanistic  or  ethi- 
cal philosophy  which  does  not  Include  refer- 
ence to  any  supernatural  entity  oan  still 
qualify  as  a  CO.  The  court,  in  addition,  has 
said  that  one  need  not  hold  100  per  cent 
pacifist  views  to  achieve  CO  status.  This 
means  that  one  may  feel  that  some  wars — 
World  War  II,  for  example, — are  Just,  but  not 
the  one  in  Vietnam.  "This  element  of  selec- 
tivity, while  perhaps  philosophically  tnoon- 
slstent.  grants  the  right  to  alternative  serv- 
ice to  those  who  see  no  national  Interest  in 
the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

Being  a  CO  does  not  mean  that  a  young 
man  retreats  to  an  ivory  tower  of  philosophi- 
cal meditation.  It  can  involve  hard,  un- 
pleasant work.  Inevitably,  there  will  be  some 
who  regard  a  CO  as  a  sissy,  coward  or  even 
as  a  traitor. 

This  is  unfortunate.  Actually,  by  filing  for 
CO  status  (a  simple  act  which  any  minister 
can  facilitate),  one  may  express  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  In  a  sincere,  responsible  and 
perhaps  even  coiirageous  fashion.  University 
students  who  face  the  draft  but  who  regard 
the  current  war  as  unjust  and  evil  should 
investigate  It. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  a  university  setting  to  attempt 
to  revive  moderation  and  reason  when  dis- 
cussing the  war.  If  nothing  else,  the  few 
hawks  on  campus  might  remember  that  dis- 


senters are  not  automatically  yellow-bellied 
cowards 

And  the  doves  would  do  well  to  realize  that 
some  persons  see  the  war  as  undesirable  but 
neceesary  in  the  overall  view  of  the  balance 
of  pKjwer.  It  might  even  be  possible  that  such 
persons  are  not  the  stereotype,  wave-th»- 
bloody-flag  fascists  so  often  depicted. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y  OF 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  at  Ridgeview  Junior  High  School, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  I  was  privileged  to  ex- 
press some  thoughts  which  I  respectfully 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

Memorial  Day 

Mr  Tilton.  teachers,  and  students  of  Ridge- 
view  Junior  High  School,  it  la  a  great  privi- 
lege and  honor  for  me  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  share  some  thoughts  refiecting  on 
this  solemn  occasion.  At  the  outset.  I  should 
like  to  commend  Mr.  Roblson  and  his  very 
fine  band  for  their  excellent  participation  in 
this  Memorial  Observance.  As  the  young 
man  played  the  drum  solo,  I  was  reminded  of 
a  very  special  moment  of  a  very  special  day — 
the  Suru-lse  ceremonies  last  Easter  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  Marine  Band  was  playing  as  only  that 
band  could  on  such  an  occasion.  Now  the 
Marine  Band  is  selected  from  the  top  musi- 
cians In  the  land,  according  to  the  same 
standards  musically  that  the  marines  set 
physically  for  the  selection  of  their  fighting 
units.  Just  to  be  selected  presupposes  a  mu- 
sician Is  excellent.  His  selection  seems  to 
give  him  a  further  pride  and  Inspire  him  to 
greater  excellence.  There  came  a  time  in  the 
ceremony — Just  at  dawn,  when  the  drama 
of  the  moment  was  to  be  emphasized  by  a 
drum  solo.  Now  a  drum  solo,  while  seemingly 
the  simplest  of  Instrumental  solos.  Is  any- 
thing but  that.  There  Lb  no  melody  to  dis- 
tract from  any  slight  deviation  In  precision. 
The  Marine  Band  drummer  chosen  to  exe- 
cute this  solo  stepped  forth.  He  was  short  of 
stature — not  particularly  handsome — and  he 
wore  thick-lensed  glasses,  all  of  which  would 
not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  be  is  a 
Marine 

As  the  first  stroke  of  his  drumstick  broke 
the  awesome  silence,  I  thought — here  is  a 
Marine.  He  outp>erformed  any  other  drummer 
I  have  ever  heard.  His  superior  performance 
did  more  than  emphasize  the  symbolic  oc- 
casion. He  was,  to  me  at  that  moment,  a 
symbol  of  this  age  of  oppwrtunlty — In  which 
what  you  are  born  with,  or  without.  Is  of  less 
Importance  than  your  own  ability  to  achieve 
excellence  in  your  chosen  field.  What  this 
young  man  lacked  in  physical  attributes,  he 
made  up  for  In  achievement.  It  was  pretty 
obvious  that  a  lot  of  determination,  disci- 
pline, and  perseverence  had  gone  Into  achiev- 
ing the  degree  of  skill  be  had  mastered,  no 
doubt  through  hours  of  dedication  and  prac- 
tice. You,  too,  can  make  your  contribution 
to  our  way  of  life — doing  what  you  do  best — 
in  the  best  way  you  know  how. 

I  thought  it  appropriate  to  discuss  the  his- 
tory of .  Memorial  Day^-«  little  lesson  in 
civics — and  something  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Memorial  Day. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  day  when  we  pay 
tribute   (as  Lincoln  once  put  it)    "to  tbos* 
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who  gave  their  lives  that  this  nation  might 
live."  No  one  gave  more  In  the  defense  ot  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy.  We  are  again  engaged  In 
a  patriotic  struggle  In  Vietnam  because  of  a 
conflict— o^n  great  Issues  of  political  philos- 
ophy. We  went  Into  Vietnam  to  prevent  a 
Communist  take-over  at  the  request  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people — we  are  told.  And 
there  Is  no  question  bu€  that  Communism  is 
a  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  threat  to 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and  love.  Can  you 
Imagine  this  news  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton? "The  Commissar  has  found  positive 
proof  that  George  Washington.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Betsy  Roes,  and  Patrick  Henry  were 
all  traitors,  and  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  at  once.  The  city's  name  will  be 
changed  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  referred 
to  as  Washington,  D.C.  The  stars  and  stripes 
will  be  replaced  with  a  new  flag.  All  old  flags 
and  old  patriotic  books  In  America  must  be 
burned  Immediately.  Benjamin  Franklin  will 
be  replaced  by  Benedict  Arnold  In  all  litera- 
ture. All  postage  stamps  picturing  Washing- 
ton, Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Uncoln  will  be 
be  btiroed.  Any  crank  citizen  who  protests 
wlU  be  executed." 

Preposterous?  Don't  be  too  sure!  Russia 
accomplished  Jiiat  such  a  "repatrlotlzatlon" 
In  barely  Ave  years  by  eliminating  freedom 
of  speech,  freedcan  of  press  and  other  free- 
doms which  we  enjoy. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  these  freedoms 
we  have  are  not  so  obvious  except  In  com- 
parlaon  with  the  lack  thereof  In  other  na- 
tlona.  We  must  remember  them  amd  be 
thankful  for  them  this  day,  and  do  whatever 
Is  necessary  to  preserve  them. 

We  are  gathered  here  to  honor  our  dead 
who  so  courageously  have  given  their  Uvea 
on  the  battlefields  of  distant  lands  so  that 
our  great  democracy  might  be  preserved. 
National  recognition  of  their  bravery  ■and 
sacraflce  Is  the  only  fitting  way  to  show 
our  gratitude. 

In  this  Memorial  Day  talk.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  I  refer  to  Lfncoln 
because  this  great  and  good  man  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  responsible  more  than  anyone  else 
for  the  other  reason  for  this  day — a  time  of 
rededicatlon  to  God  and.  co-untry. 

Shortly  after  Lincoln'^  death  on  April  14. 
ISfiB,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was 
formed.  General  John  Logan,  who  had  served 
with  Lincoln's  Union  Army,  became  Its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief In  January  of  1868.  The 
GAJt.  was  an  organization  of  Union  Soldiers. 

Many  persons  have  laid  claims  as  having 
originated  Memorial  Day,  commonly  called 
"Decoration  'Day."  One  claim  originated 
when,  on  May  5,  1868,  General  John  Logan 
Issued  an  order  designating  May  30th  as  a 
day  for  all  members  of  the  O.A.R.  to  strew 
with  flowers  the  "graves  of  comrades  who  had 
died  In  defense  of  their  country  during 
the  late  rebellion."  Probably,  most  historians 
credit  General  Logan  with  imtlatlng  Me- 
morial Day  and  set  Its  beginning  as  May  30. 
1868.  In  his  order,  Logan  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  the  ceremonies  would  be  kept  from 
year  to  year,  and  that,  the  Republic  "would 
garland  the  passionless  mounds  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  Springtime." 

Many  of  the  departments  and  posts  of  the 
government  seized  on  the  Idea  with  skepti- 
cism. Debate  raged  about  the  Idea  of  a 
Memorial  Day.  Some  said:  "A  national  ob- 
servance of  such  a  holiday  would  unneces- 
sarily keep  alive  war-time  bitterness  and  fos- 
ter animosities  that  should  be  buried  in  ob- 
livion." These  objections  were  lost  In  the 
tremendous  outpouring  of  people  when  May 
30.  1868  dawned. 

Excursions  piled  crowds  of  people  into  the 
li.rger  <HMes  who  formed  Into  parades,  dec- 
orated graves  and  made  speeches  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion. 

A  national  holiday  had  been  born,  even  If 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
never  to  declare  it  so.  The  States  In  the  north 
rapidly  made  It  a  day  of  legal  observance 
with  the  Southern  States  joining,  differing 


only  In  the  date.  North  and  South  Carolina 
named  the  lOtb  of  May.  which  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Stonewall  Jackson's  death.  All  of 
the  rest  of  the  Dixie  States  named  April  26th. 

Some  say  that  Logan  got  the  Idea  from 
the  Confederate  Soldiers  who  made  an  occa- 
sional decoration  of  a  comrade's  grave. 
Others  say  that  General  John  J.  Murray  of 
New  York  had  told  of  his  leadership  of  ex- 
soldiers  to  Union  graves  on  Sunday,  May  22, 
1866.  two  years  before.  Adj.  General  Chip- 
man  of  the  G.A.R.  Insisted  that  he  had  given 
the  Idea  to  Logan  around  May  1.  1868  In  a 
letter  by  which  he  had  suggested  that  they 
adopt  the  old  German  Custom  of  scattering 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  each 
Springtime.  Comrade  T.  C.  Campbell  of  Cin- 
cinnati claimed  that  he  had  headed  a  dele- 
gation of  veterans  taking  flowers  to  the  ceme- 
tery In  the  Spring  of  '67  and  that  the  Idea 
originated  for  propagation  at  that  Instant. 

General  Logan's  wife  got  In  on  the  act  and 
declared  that  It  was  she  who  had  prompted 
her  husband  to  Issue  the  order,  having  bor- 
rowed the  thought  from  the  memorials  serv- 
ices which  she  had  witnessed  In  Richmond, 
Virginia  earlier  In  the  Spring  of  1868. 

Through  the  South  lived  still  more  nu- 
merous claims  to  the  Inauguration  of  the 
customs.  Each  state  claimed  that  It  was  the 
originator.  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
claimed  that  It  was  respxinsible  for  the  cus- 
tom In  an  article  on  July  15,  1906.  On  May 
10,  1866.  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  Memorial 
Association  adorned  the  graves  of  Confed- 
erate dead  and  hung  flags  In  the  city.  On 
April  26.  1866.  the  anniversary  of  General 
Joseph  K.  Johnson's  surrender  to  General 
Sherman,  the  people  of  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Georgia,  put  flowers  on  soldiers'  graves 
with  an  appropriate  observance.  A  woman 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Lizzie  Rutherford 
claims  that  she  made  the  suggestion  to  a 
group  of  Ladles'  Aid  Society.  And  so  the 
numerous  claims  persisted. 

Always  this  dispute  will  go  on  because  the 
date  Itself  came  from  nowhere— everywhere. 
The  greater  the  number  of  claimants  for  Its 
birthplace,  the  plainer  the  proof  that  the 
Republic  was  aching  vaguely  with  eagerness 
to  apeak  its  grief  after  fotrr  years  of  killing. 
The  funeral  ot  the  war's  greatest  figure 
pointed  that  way. 

Each  little  fugitive  decoration  of  graves 
across  the  land,  each  Uttle  Individual  call 
to  action,  was  a  sjwntaneous  outburst  of 
the  sentiment  that  had  been  crystallized  at 
the  burial -drama  of  Lincoln.  It  was  at  his 
funeral  that  flowers  were  strewn  on  his 
grave  and  marked  the  way  of  the  funeral 
parade  while  veterans  and  their  families 
spoke — fired  salutes  and  sang  their  old 
favorite  war  songs. 

By  1869.  thlr^-one  states  had  adopted  the 
custom.  Some  of  the  earlier  memorial  days 
were  marked  by  strife  and  by  demonstrations 
of  anti-southern  wrath  in  the  north  and 
anti-northern  wrath  In  the  south.  Hatred 
still  burned  bright  and  at  the  National  Ceme- 
tery in  Arlington,  Marines  were  stationed 
at  Confederate  graves  to  prevent  southerners 
from  placing  roees  thereon.  It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  General  Grant  was  Ignorant  of 
these  episodes  In  the  graveyard  and  the  antics 
were  never  repeated.  On  the  same  day.  Union 
Soldiers  helped  decorate  the  graves  of  Con- 
federate Soldiers  who  had  been  burled  at 
Alexandria,  another  suburb  of  the  Capital. 

Since  then.  Memorial  Day  has  become  a 
day  of  rededicatlon — a  day  of  patriotism  all 
over  the  nation  and  has  aided  in  the  healing 
of  ancient  wounds  and  has  made  us  ever 
mindful  of  oiu  responsibility  to  our  country 
which  was  so  torn  by  strife  In  Its  Inception. 

A  Memorial  Day  celebration  recalls  many 
memories  of  our  national  beginning.  Pa- 
triotism is  of  many  inspirations  and  receives 
refreshments  from  many  springs.  None  are 
more  powerful  than  our  traditions  of  service, 
of  Buffering,  of  accomplishment  and  me- 
morial dedication  to  our  heroes. 


These  memories  are  indeed  the  Impound- 
able  force  which  builds  and  cements  our 
national  life. 

We  have  another  reason  today  for  remem- 
bering. At  this  very  moment  mothers,  fathers, 
wives  and  sweethearts  are  anxious  about 
their  loved  ones  In  Vietnam.  As  we  honor  our 
dead  from  past  wars  this  Memorial  Day,  let 
us  also  salute  our  valiant  men  In  Vietnam — 
and  pray  for  an  honorable  and  speedy  end  to 
hostilities  over  there. 

Remember,  too,  that  the  future  Is  In  your 
hands.  The  future  Is  Important  to  you  be- 
cause you  will  spend  the  rest  of  your  Uves 
In  It — which  according  to  life  expectancy 
tables  oould  be  over  60  years.  More  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  now  living  in  the  United 
States  are  26  years  old  and  under.  Well  try  to 
leave  a  legacy  which  you  will  be  proud  to 
defend  by  your  best  effort  whatever  form  It 
might  take.  I'm  sure  you'U  do  your  part. 


Vietnam  War  Matt  Be  Won 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOaiaA 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego   (CaUf.)    Union,  May 

16,  1967] 

Red  Enigma  or  Threat?  Vietnam  War  Must 

Be  Won 

The  greatest  enigma  and  the  greatest  po- 
tential threat  to  world  peace  Is  Communist 
China. 

The  one  factor  is  the  product  of  the  other. 
Red  China's  Intent  to  remain  the  Implacable 
enemy  of  the  United  States  Is  basic.  But 
we  lack  specific  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country  and  Its  700  million  people  and. 
more  importantly,  the  70  or  so  men  who 
gtiide  their  destiny. 

It  Is  18  years  since  Mao  Tse-tung  said 
China  was  committed  to  the  "long-term 
struggle  between  the  communistic  bloc  and 
the  camp  of  imperialism  led  by  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  years  between  have 
not  lessened  the  vehemence  of  Mao's  deter- 
mination to  encircle  and  crush  America.  And 
time  Is  on  his  side. 

It  Is  8upremel7  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
sound  prognosUcation  of  the  shape  of  events 
on  the  Chinese  mainland.  A  curtain  of  silence 
effectively  cloaks  their  domestic  affairs.  In- 
ternal dissensions  and  open  rebellion  have 
certainly  torn  the  country  repeatedly  over 
recent  months,  and  Mao's  tenure  has  been 
shaken. 

Unfortimately  the  lack  of  real  Information 
gives  rise,  as  always.,  to  rumors.  In  this  case 
It  has  led  many  people  to  the  euphoric  view 
that  the  Communist  regime  there  Is  too  pre- 
occupied to  continue  Its  dedication  to  the 
destruction  of  the  free  world  exemplified  by 
the  United  States. 

Events  In  Vietnam  Indicate  otherwise.  And 
even  though  the  Moscow-Peking  axis  of 
atheistic  communl.sm  has  suffered  serious 
breaches  recently,  any  sign  of  a  permanent 
break  Is  entirely  absent. 

The  Communists  have  it  In  their  power  to 
stop  the  war  In  Vietnam  Immediately.  They 
have  only  to  withdraw  their  supp>ort  for 
Hanoi  and  advise  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  get  to  the 
conference  table. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant, 
In  a  gloomy  survey  last  week,  said  the  third 
world  war,  between  the  United  States  and 
Red   China,   had    already   been    "imtlated." 
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Pessimistically,  he  regards  a  direct  confron- 
tation as  "inevitable." 

Is  U  Thant  expressing  the  fear  and  con- 
viction which  others  heeitate  to  declare?  Is 
lie  simply  exhibiting  tne  despondent 
thoughts  of  a  tired,  disillusioned  negotia- 
tor? Or  Is  he  merely  trying  to  frighten  the 
world  Into  "peace?"  Or,  more  specifically, 
who  Is  he  supporting? 

The  United  States,  examining  the  Red 
Chinese  menace,  is  In  a  classic  dilemma.  We 
must  view  the  facts  as  they  are,  the  indica- 
tions as  they  point.  The  nuclear  capablUty 
which  China  possesses  soon  may  be  a  major 
physical  threat.  By  keeping  the  United  States 
occupied  in  Vietnam  Mao  gains  time,  while 
we  lose  it. 

We  cannot  gamble  on  the  Internal  disrup- 
tion and  Red-axis  differences  to  preoccupy 
Mao  and  his  henchmen.  We  must  proceed  to 
win  militarily  In  Vietnam  and  speedily  re- 
gardless of  the  so-called  Red  Chinese  menace. 

The  great  dilemma  must  be  settled  now. 
Later  will  be  too  late. 


What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
and  Mj  Commanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  as  in  past  years,  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association  has  sponsored  a  very 
worthwhile  essay  contest  in  which  the 
youth  of  Nebraska  are  invited  to  com- 
pete. The  topic  of  the  essay  contest  Is 
"What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  'Winning  essay- 
ists are  rewarded  by  being  permitted  to 
participate  in  a  Nebraska  Youth  Tour  to 
Washington. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  prize- winning  essays  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  hope  my 
distinguished  colleagues  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing essays  as  interesting  as  I  have : 
The  VALtTE  OF  Rural  Electrification  in  Ou« 
Home   and   Communitt 

(By   Joe  A.   Ingerle,    16,   Elba   Consolidated 
High  School) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Howard  Greeley  Rural  Public  Power  District, 
St.  Paul,  Nebr..  In  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association.) 

There  are  few  adjectives  which  can  ade- 
quately describe  the  value  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  our  modern  society.  Without  it.  we' 
would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  Uvlng  little 
above  that  of  the  daik  ages.  With  it,  we 
can  work  more  efficiently  and  with  less  effort. 
And  when  our  work  is  done,  we  are  able  to 
relax  and  entertain  ourselves  In  ways  not 
possible    before    the    advent    of    the    RE. A. 

To  illustrate  how  important  rural  elec- 
trification is,  let  us  compare  the  average 
work  day  of  two  farmers;  one  who  lived  be- 
fore the  RE. A.  was  adopted,  and  one  who  Is 
presently  operating  a  farm  with  consider- 
able use  of  his  electric  co-operative's  service. 

Our  first  visit  will  be  to  the  homestead  of 
Mr  Average  Farmer  of  1925.  Mr.  Farmer  gets 
up  at  6:00  A.M.  every  morning,  and  by  the 
light  of  a  kerosene  lantern,  hand  milks 
his  small  dairy  herd.  Concluding  his  milking, 
he  then  feeds  his  fat  cattle  by  carrying  the 
feed,  in  buckete.  from  the  bin  to  the  bunks. 
Alter  finishing  his  morning  chores,  he  goes 
to  the  house,  carries  in  water  and  wood,  and 


washes  for  breakfast,  which  bis  wife  has 
cooked  on  her  wood-burning  store. 

With  brealcfast  finished.  Mr.  Farmer  pro- 
ceeds to  the  fleld  where  today  he  will  pick 
corn  by  hand.  After  picking  a  load,  he  must 
then  return  home  and  scoop  the  com  Into 
a  crib  where  he  stores  It  for  future  use. 

When  next  we  see  Mr.  Fanner,  the  sky 
Is  growing  dark  as  he  trudges  homeward 
with  the  last  load  of  the  day.  Following  the 
luUoadlng  of  the  wagon,  he  again  goes 
through  the  routine  of  doing  chores. 

Our  last  glimpse  of  Mr.  Parmer,  shows  him 
sittlng4n  his  house  after  supper,  listemng  to 
his  battery  radio  and  reading  his  newspaper 
by  kerosene  lamp. 

Such  was  the  life  of  most  farmers  before 
rin-al  electrification  became  a  rapidly  spread- 
ing reahty.  A  modern  farmer,  however,  lives 
a  much  easier  and  more  productive  life  be- 
cause of  his  extensive  use  of  electrically  pow- 
ered implements  and  appliances. 

An  example  of  this  type  of  farmer  Is  Mr. 
Average  Farmer's  son.  Modern  Parmer.  A 
tour  of  Modern's  electrified  operation  and  a 
totalization  of  the  labor  needed  to  run  this 
farm  show  quite  a  change  over  his  father. 
Although  his  day  stlU  starts  at  6:00  A.M., 
Modern  experiences  very  few  of  the  hardshifn 
his  father  faced.  For  example,  his  bam  is 
equipped  with  an  electric  milker,  bulk  tank, 
and  washing  system  for  his  dairy  operation, 
and  an  automatic  silo  unloader  and  feed  dis- 
tribution system  for  his  herd  of  beef  cattle. 
Also  found  in  his  bom  Is  an  Item  considered 
more  luxury  than  necessity,  that  being  his 
stereo  radio  and  speaker  system. 

After  his  chores  are  finished.  Modem  goee 
to  his  up-to-date,  electrically  complete  house 
where  his  wife  has  Just  prepared  breakfast 
on  her  new  electric  range,  which  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  shutoff  that  discontinues 
the  heat  after  a  pre-set  time.  But  this  is  not 
all.  for  Modern's  house  Is  chock-full  of  mod- 
em conveniences  and  luxuries,  such  as  the 
electric  heating  and  air  conditioner,  the  cold 
storage  umts.  and  the  color  television  and 
radios.  His  house  Is  also  lighted  by  electric 
fixturee  which  are  cleaner,  less  work  to  care 
for.  and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
old  kerosene  lanterns  or  lamps. 

With  breakfast  finished,  Mr.  Parmer  goes 
to  the  field  in  his  new  com  combine.  And 
Modern's  com  harvesting  techmque  is  really 
something  to  marvel  at.  His  massive  combine, 
which  picks  and  shells  the  ears  of  six  rows. 
is  easier  to  drive  and  handle  than  his  new 
automobile  After  his  corn  Is  picked  and 
hauled  to  the  yard,  it  Is  elevated  Into  bins 
by  an  electrically  powered  grain  auger  which 
Modern  found  he  could  operate  cheaper  and 
more  efiBclently  than  with  other  fornss  of 
power  His  recently  constructed  drying  bins 
are  equipped  with  special  heater-blowers 
which  force  heated-dry  air  through  the  per- 
forated floor  of  the  bin  and  up  through  the 
grain.  The  fans  are  also  equipped  with  an 
automatic  switch  which  turns  them  on  when 
the  temperature  of  the  grain  readies  a  cer- 
tain level. 

Concluding  his  day  In  the  fleld.  Modern 
hurries  home,  breezes  effortlessly  through 
his  chores  and  is  ready  to  spend  a  relaxing 
evening  witli  his  wife  and  children  in  their 
comfortable  electric  home. 

So.  there  you  see.  before  the  advent  of  rural 
electrification,  the  life  of  the  farmer  was  one 
of  hardship,  long  hours  spent  at  laborous 
tasks  and  few  luxuries  to  ease  his  burden 
when  his  work  was  done.  However,  since 
electricity  has  become  common  to  the  farm, 
the  farmer's  load  has  been  lightened  quite 
consioerably  and  his  ways  of  relaxation  have 
been  increased.  But  farmers  are  not  the  only 
ones  affected  by  electrical  development.  In 
the  inntimerable  towns  and  cities  of  our  na- 
tion, much  the  same  result  haa  been  reached 
with  the  only  difference  being  In  the 
methods  used  to  employ  electrical  power. 

Perhaps  now  you.  too,  can  see  why  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  modifiers  which  can  ade- 
quately  and   thoroughly  describe  the  value 


of  rural  electrification.  For  in  1935,  when 
President  Prankhn  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
blU  creating  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, he  opened  the  door  for  the 
betterment  of  farmers  and  workers  all  over 
the  United  SUtee  of  America. 


Th«  Value  of  Rubal  Electrification  in  Oum 
Home  and  Communitt 

(By  Donrialee  Spivey.   16,  Broken  Bow  High 

School) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Cus- 
ter Public  Power  District.  Broken  Bow.  Nebr., 
In  coop>eration  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.) 

Since  this  Is  Nebraska's  Centennial  year, 
scores  of  pictures  have  suddenly  been  brought 
from  the  past  showing  how  people  of  the 
region  lived  before  the  conveniences  and 
advantages  of  today.  Theee  pictures  bring, 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  can  remember, 
a  vision  of  all  the  work  then  Involved  on 
things  today  taken  for  granted.  To  the 
younger  generation,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
pictures  have  brought  a  sigh  of  relief.  This 
sigh  has  indeed  been  one  of  sincere  gratitude 
for  what  this  yotmger  generation  has  been 
saved  through  the  work  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

This  sigh  of  thanks  might  not  have  been 
uttered  whtn  It  was.  had  It  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  Nebraska's  Senator  George 
Norrls  and  his  followers.  For  It  was  through 
their  continued  endeavors  that  the  bUl  creat- 
ing the  REA  reached  the  hands  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  received  his  sig- 
nature on  May  11,  1935.  It  had  truly  been  a 
"dark  land"  up  to  that  point  and  et  the  time 
only  eleven  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  rural  electrification. 
But  soon,  little  by  little,  light  by  light,  power 
swept  across  America  and  within  twenty-five 
years  of  its  origin  the  REA  was  serving 
ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  farms. 

To  these  farm  homes  rural  electrification 
brought  advantages  and  benefits  never 
dreamed  possible  by  our  ancestors.  An  vm- 
seen  helper  app>eared  and,  as  If  by  magic, 
the  flip  of  a  switch,  push  of  a  button  or 
tum  of  a  dial  completed  choree  and  duties 
with  less  time,  more  output  and  greater 
efficiency  than  ever  before. 

To  some  people,  rural  electrification  meant 
a  long  list  of  statistics  stating  the  dollars  and 
cents  saved,  as  well  as  many  other  figures.  To 
most,  however,  its  advantages  were  not  so 
much  the  ones  figured  as  the  onee  felt.  For 
rural  electrification  brought  comfort,  health, 
and  happiness  to  the  homes  which  Is  served. 
Electric  heating  systems  and  sir  condition- 
ers kept  the  family  cozy  warm  In  winter 
and  refreshingly  cool  in  summer.  Electric 
washers,  for  clothes,  as  well  as  for  dishes, 
brought  added  convemence  to  the  house- 
wife's hands.  With  electric  ranges,  refrigera- 
tors and  many  other  kitchen  appliances, 
meals  were  prepared  sooner  and  were  more 
healthful  and  delicious  than  ever  before. 
Through  a  great  many  other  electric  appli- 
ances fresh  air.  pure  water,  and  greater  clean- 
liness were  brought  into  the  home.  As  for  the 
husband,  electricity  accomplished  tasks 
which  had  once  required  the  help  of  the  en- 
tire neighborhood.  Great  weights  were  lifted, 
grains  were  dried,  and  crops  were  Irrigated 
with  the  help  of  electricity.  Lights  brought 
added  protection  to  the  farm  yard  and  en- 
abled activities  to  continue  far  after  sunset. 
Friends  and  relatives  were  brought  closer  to 
home  vfc-ith  telephone,  and  leisure  hours  were 
filled  with  pleasure  and  enjoyment  with  the 
radio  and  television.  Thus  rural  electrification 
brought  to  the  rural  homes  of  America  a  serv- 
ice easily  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  modem 
living,   yet  impossible  to  get  along  without. 

Rural  electrification  also  provided  the  com- 
munities of  rural  America  with  Innumerable 
benefits.  Electric  sirens  told  the  inhabitants 
of  the  time  of  day  and  warned  them  of  torna- 
does and  fixes.  Businesses  and  industries 
worked  more  effectively  with  the  help  of  elec- 
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trie  power.  Also,  more  prosperity  was  brought 
to  the  community  served  by  rural  electrifica- 
tion due  to  continued  low  rates. 

All  told,  the  Kural  Eectriflcation  Admlnla- 
tration  la  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
beneficial  programs  ever  established  by  our 
government.  But  In  this  year  of  looking  to 
the  past,  let  us  not  forget  the  future.  De- 
mands for  electricity  Increase  so  rapidly  that 
there  Is  a  continual  need  for  new  facilities. 
Therefore,  It  Is  hoped,  that  with  the  help  of 
additional  legislation,  the  REA  can  serve  us 
In  the  futvire  as  they  have  served  us  In  the 
past. 

Thx    Valttz    or    RxniAi,    Eixctrification    in 
OUB  Home  and  Commtjntty 

(By  Jonle  Thompson,  IT,  Elsie  High  School) 

(Not*. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Mid- 
west Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Grant,  Nebr.. 
m    cooperation    with    the    Nebraska    Rural 
'Electric  Aseodatlon.) 

The  day  was  In  June,  1947.  The  sun  had 
just  gone  down  when  out  of  the  night  came 
a  bright  light  thlnlng  acroea  the  black 
wlldemeea.  Was  It  lightning?  Was  It  a  fire? 
No,  It  was  the  first  "light  from  heaven,"  a 
light  which  would  change  the  farmer's  life 
completely  I  It  was  to  become  one  of  his  most 
faithful  and  helpful  friends. 

The  Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration 
gave  the  farmers  this  Indispensable  helper. 
The  chief  problem,  however,  was  one  of 
getting  electricity  at  a  cost  that  would  per- 
mit farmers  and  other  rural  people  to  put  it 
to  work.  This  has  been  achieved  by  the  deter- 
mination and  will  power  of  local  people,  vrtUi 
the  help  of  a  realistic  Federal  loan  program.. 

Behind  the  successful  and  rapid  develc^- 
ment  of  rural  electrtfloation  In  the  United 
States  lie  the  efforts  of  almost  1,000  non- 
profit electric  systems.  These  non-profit 
co(^>eratlves  are  locally  owned  and  managed 
enterprises  Incorporated  under  state  law. 

The  objective  of  a  rural  electric  system  is 
to  provide  electricity  to  Its  members  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  consistent  with  reliable 
service.  This  Is  an  economic  objective,  bom 
of  necessity.  Nearly  half  of  all  member-con- 
s\mier8  are  farmers,  and  no  one  believes  more 
firmly  In  the  profit  system  than  the  American 
farmer.  Without  the  reliable  help  of  the 
R.EA.  the  farmers  and  rural  people  wouldn't 
have  the  many  luxuries  and  work-saving  de- 
vices which  once  Just  belonged  to  the  city 
pec^le. 

I  Uve  on  a  grade  A  dairy  farm  north  of 
Elsie  and  I  am  fully  aware  of  how  much 
the  dairy  farmer  depends  on  the  R.E.A.  With- 
out electricity  our  dairy  farm  Is  helpless! 
Elecrtrlclty  la  depended  upon  from  the  elec- 
tric-heat lamp  that  has  saved  many  small 
calves'  hves,  which  would  have  otherwise  died 
In  the  winter  cold,  to  the  bulk  tank  cooler 
which  keeps  the  milk  fresh  and  cool  until 
It  la  picked  up  by  the  milk  truck. 

So  many  of  us  have  taken  electricity  for 
granted  through  aU  these  years.  But  the 
anow-storm  last  March  22.  1966  will  long  be 
remembered  by  everyone.  The  poles  were 
broken  and  electric  lines  were  down  for 
miles  on  end.  Despair  was  in  everyone's  heart 
and  then  like  an  answer  to  our  prayers 
came  the  "Big  Green  Trucks"  down  the  road. 
As  they  came  closer  we  saw  It  was  the  dy- 
namic R.E-A.  forces  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  was  Just  a  matter  of  time  and  hard 
work  on  everyone's  part,  when  the  lights 
went  on  and  once  again  life  was  as  it  was 
before.  But  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  all 
the  bleak  memories  of  the  "dark  nights  of 
'66"  will  be  forgotten.  ITnis,  our  apprecia- 
tion for  our  electricity  was  renewed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  progpreas  of  the  rural 
life  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
service  of  the  R.E-A.  by  helping  the  farmer 
to  have  a  happier,  healthier  and  easier  life. 


Old  Glory  Defended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotrisiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  Louisiana's  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  200,  enacted  unanimously 
by  all  members  of  the  Louisiana  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  to  memo- 
rialize this  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
to  make  the  unlawful  burning  and  mali- 
cious damaging  of  the  American  fla^  a 
Federal  crime. 

I  have  already  Introduced  H.R.  9398 
to  pro\'ide  for  such  a  crime  and  I  am 
proud  to  include  the  full  text  of  the  Lou- 
isiana resolution  in  the  Record: 

H.  Con.  Res.  No.  200 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  make  the  un- 
lawful burning  and  malicious  damaging  of 
the  American  flag  a  Federal  crime 
Whereas  the  valiant  defenders  of  Freedom 
are  now  engaged  In  a  life  and  death  strug- 
gle in  the  Jangles,  swamps  and  moim.tains 
of  Viet  Nam  with  the  Insidious  hordes  of 
atheistic  communism,  and 

Whereas  from  the  birth  of  our  nation,  the 
American  flag  has  been  a  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  freedoms  for  which  it  stands  as 
proclaimed  by  the  Declaration  of  Indejjend- 
ence  and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas  whenever  the  American  flag  Is  dis- 
played all  believers  in  freedom  and  democracy 
honor  it  with  pride,  dignity  and  reverence, 
and 

Whereas  certain  seditious  elements  who 
have  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  legiti- 
mate dissent  have  had  the  audacity  to  be- 
smirch and  attempt  to  destroy  this  sacred 
symbol  of  freedom,  and 

Whereas  auch  actions  are  reprehensible, 
loathsome  and  disgusting  to  every  loyal 
American  citizen,  and 

Whereas  such  actions  g^ive  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy  by  attempting  to  subvert  the 
morale  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas  stich  actions  are  an  attempt  to 
create  the  false  opinion  abroad  that  the  cU- 
mate  of  opinion  in  this  country  la  opposed 
to  the  American  defense  of  Freedom  in  Viet 
Nam,  and 

Whereas  legal  sanctions  should  be  imposed 
to  prevent  these  despicable  actions,  and 

Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced  in 
In  the  P*irst  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  to 
outlaw  the  malacious  destruction  of  the 
American  flag:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  Senate  ooncurring  herein.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  state  of  Louisiana  hereby 
urges  and  requests  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 
members  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  and  enact  into  law 
the   proposed   "flag  burning"   legislation. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Legislature 
extends  its  thanks,  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana 
delegation  for  their  efforts  In  favor  of  said 
legislation. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  In  Congress,  to  the  chairmen  of 


the  respective  Congressional  Committees  be- 
fore whom  this  proposed  legislation  will  be 
heard,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  {^resident 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Vail  M.  Delont, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Atcock, 
Lieutejiant  Governor  ond  President  of 

the  Senate, 
To  attest: 

W.  Cl£GC  Cole, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


It  Can  Be  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  CM.  Sgt. 
John  H.  Hatcher  will  make  Air  Force 
history  this  month  when  he  is  presented 
a  dictor  of  philosophy  degree  in  Ameri- 
can History  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  42-year-old  ainnsm,  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  headquarters,  U.S. 
European  Command,  Stuttgart-Vaihln- 
gen,  Germany,  is  the  first  Air  Force  air- 
mian  to  achieve  a  doctorate  while  serving 
on  active  duty. 

LONG  arduous  journet 

The  road  leading  to  this  outstanding 
honor  has  been  long  and  arduous.  Ser- 
geant Hatcher  entered  the  Air  Force  in 
January  1943  after  completion  of  only 
one  semester  of  college  work.  During  the 
next  20  years,  he  diligently  applied  him- 
self by  earning  semester  hours  whenever 
time  away  from  official  duties  would  per- 
mit. His  efforts  were  first  rewarded  in 
1962  when  he  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  the  University  of  Omaha 
imder  the  Air  Force  Operation  Bootstrap 
program. 

Sergeant  Hatcher  completed  require- 
ments for  a  master  of  arts  degree  with 
both  a  major  and  minor  in  American 
History  at  Hardln-Slmmons  University, 
Abilene.  Tex.,  during  1963-64.  His  mas- 
ter's thesis  was  titled  "Dyess  In  Its  First 
Decade:  a  Study  in  Base  Community  Re- 
lations." 

dedication  brings  results 

In  March  1964,  Sergeant  Hatcher  ac- 
cepted a  full  tuition  scholarship  offered 
by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  com- 
mence advanced  studies  in  American 
history  leading  to  conferral  of  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree.  While  engaging  in 
advanced  studies.  Sergeant  Hatcher  was 
placed  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Techology. 

At  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ser- 
geant Hatcher  completed  104  hours  of 
formal  classroom  work  plus  the  disserta- 
tion maintaining  a  3.86  grade  average  on 
a  four-point  scale.  One  of  his  seminar 
papers  has  been  published  with  four 
more  scheduled  during  the  next  IVi 
years. 

John  Henry  Hatcher,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  B.  Hatcher,  178  Devonshire 
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Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 10,  1924.  in  West  Prestonburg,  Ky. 
His  wife.  Hildegard.  is  from  Munich; 
his  daughter  Eva,  was  bom  in  Frankfurt, 
where  Sergeant  Hatcher  was  stationed 
during  one  of  his  three  different  tours  of 
Europe.  A  son.  John  Henry,  m,  arrived 
at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base  in  1962. 

M.  Sgt.  John  H.  Hatcher  has  proved 
that  whatever  the  difficulties,  whatever 
the  barriers,  the  desire  for  higher  educa- 
tion can  be  fulfilled.  Sgt.  John  Henry 
Hatcher  has  proved  that  it  can  be  done. 


Reorganiiation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
waa  hcxne  during  the  Memorial  Day 
weekend,  a  great  number  of  veterans  and 
veterans'  organizations  inquired  about 
the  delay  in  the  reorganization  bill  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  veterans  over  the  Nation  are 
watching  with  interest  and  hoping  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
action  on  the  various  proposals  made  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress. 

An  editorial  follows :  ' 

[Prom  the  Stars  and   Stripes- The   National 
Trlbime,  June  1.  1967) 

Reorganization  Bill 

The  Congressional  Reorganization  BlU  waa 
approved  by  the  United  States  Senate  soma 
weeks  ago.  It  la  now  before  the  House  c< 
Representatlvee  for  consideration. 

Thla  bUl  la  of  particular  Interest  to  orga- 
nized veteran*  because  it  provides  for  a  long- 
deslred  objective,  namely  the  creation  of  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  In  th*  United 
States  Senate. 

For  many  years  veterans  have  endeavored 
to  seciire  legislation  of  this  type  but  despite 
nimierical  majority  for  thla  legislation  In  th« 
Senate  some  5  yeara  ago,  the  bill  could  never 
be  approved. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  paved  the  way  for 
passage,  it  la  Incumbent  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act.  It  is  understood  that 
the  measure  la  bogged  down  In  the  House  in 
part  because  some  Committee  chairmen 
would  loee  certain  areas  of  their  Jurisdiction 
over  legislation  that  is  referred  to  their  Com- 
mittee. It  appears  that  some  control  over  cer- 
tain legislation  would  be  lost,  particularly  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine. 

The  long-standing  precedent  of  Congres- 
sional appointment  of  postmasters  thruout 
the  land  would  also  be  abolished  should  th* 
bill  pass  In  Ita  present  form. 

It  ia  unfortunate  that  the  Congress  ia  al- 
ways slow  and  reluctant  to  modernize  ita 
legislative  machinery.  No  Member  wanta  to 
offend  a  fellow  Member  if  It  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  As  a  result,  those  Congressmen 
with  originality  and  vision  often  see  their 
handiwork  and  Ideas  wind  up  in  the  waste- 
basket. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  Members  o*  the 
House  will  forget  and  ignore  petty  difference* 
and  proceed  to  consideration  of  thla  legisla- 
tion that  la  urgently  needed  to  atreamlin* 
the  activities  ot  Oongress. 


Racism  and  the  State  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  no  one  who  has  worked  In  the 
executive  branch  is  better  informed  than 
Carl  T.  Rowan,  relative  to  the  lack  of 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  in  carrying  out  the  civil  rights 
legislation.  Mr.  Rowan's  article,  which 
points  out  the  rather  misleading  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Katzenbach,  i^p- 
petired  in  the  Washington  Star  on  May 
31.  His  article  follows: 

Racism  and  thx  Statx  Department 

When  Undersecretary  o*  State  Nlcholaa 
Katzenbach  aet  out  on  his  Jurt-ooncluded 
trip  acroas  Africa,  he  raised  snoiigh  hell  to 
see  that  some  public  relationa  pointa  wera 
taken  care  of. 

His  Jet  had  a  Negro  co-pllot. 

He  also  took  along  a  Negro  admlnlstra- 
tiva  officer  and  Invited  along  another  Negro 
aa  a  guest — Ted  Harria  o*  the  African-Amer- 
ican Institute. 

Three  cheers  for  Nick  Katzenbach.  With 
the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  accusing  the 
United  States  of  xising  black  Americans  aa  . 
"mercenarlea"  In  Vietnam,  and  wlt^h  the 
Oommunlsta  trying  to  portray  the  struggle 
In  Southeast  Asia  aa  a  race  war,  he'd  have 
been  a  fool  to  visit  the  "dark  continent" 
with  anything  other  than  a  "totally  inte- 
grated" entourage. 

The  tragedy  la  that  the  dtmibest  African 
envoy  In  town  knows  that  the  Katzenbach 
collection  ia  not  typical  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  Katzenbach  is  supposed  to  shEike 
up. 

I  have  received  at  least  a  dozen  calls  dur- 
ing the  last  week  from  State  Department  em- 
ploye* about  the  sagging  morale,  the  revival 
of  racism  in  the  foreign  service,  the  restif- 
gence  of  "the  eetabllshmenf  in  a  department 
that  ought  by  aU  means  to  represent  all 
America  and  all  Its  p)eople. 

Some  callers  simply  mourn  the  retirement 
of  WUllam  Crockett,  wno  had  hia  troublea 
aa  deputy  tindersecretary  of  state,  but  who 
had  the  gute  to  flght  racism  with  such  vigor 
that  he  will  Iw  hated  till  his  laat  breath  by 
the  old  guard  in  the  foreign  service,  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Other  callers  Just  want  to  laugh  about  how 
it  waa  Southern  congressmen,  irony  of  iro- 
nies, who  protested  that  State  and  other 
agencies  were  asking  employes  to  identify 
themselves  according  to  race  In  order  that 
authorities  might  know  whether  employ- 
ment pollclea  were  becoming  lesa  discrimi- 
natory. 

WeU.  the  Johnson  administration  knuckled 
under  and  stopped  the  "racial  census."  And 
they've  got  to  be  glad  at  State,  for  the 
figures  add  19  to  a  pretty  sorry  Indictment 
of  Dean  Rusk,  Nick  Katzenbach  and  all  their 
top  colleagues. 

State's  census,  so  far  made  known  to  only 
a  handful  of  i>eople,  shows  that  9  percent  of 
the  employes  are  Negroes — ^well  below  the 
government  average  of   13   percent. 

But  only  2.5  percent  of  State's  Negroes  are 
officers  whereas  65  percent  of  the  white  em- 
ployes have  officer  stattis. 

The  censxis  further  reveals  that  If  you  are 
a  white  employe  of  State,  the  odds  are  SO- 
SO  that  you  are  representing  the  United  States 
abroad.  If  you  are  a  minority  group  member 
(Negro,  Oriental,  Indian  or  Spanish  decent) 
the  odda  are  6-to-l  that  you  do  not  servs 


abroad.  If  you  are  a  NegroAmploye.  ib«  odda 
Jumpi'  to  11-to-l  that  you  do  not  set  an 
oOOAl  toot  outside  the  United  State*. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about 
the  fact  that  23  percent  ot  the  casualties 
in  Vietnam  are  Negroes.  But  consider  ths 
State  Department  bureau  that  deals  with 
Vietnam.  State's  census  shows  that  only 
88/100  of  1  percent  ot  the  officers  In  ths 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Padflc  Affairs  are 
Negroes. 

Let's  hope  the  Russians  dont  create  a 
crisis  in  Berlin,  for  State's  Btireau  of  Euro- 
pean Affairs  would  be  doubly  embarrassed 
to  have  to  rely  on  any  black  Gla.  Of  1,448 
officers  answering  the  census  in  that  bureau, 
a  mere  six  were  Negroes. 

I  could  go  on  for  columns  citing  incrimi- 
nating evidence  from  this  report.  But  It  isnt 
classified  "top  secret-eyes  only."  The  Presi- 
dent or  Dean  Rusk  can  get  easy  access  to  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  as  one  who 
haa  supported  our  basic  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  la  that  Rusk  cannot  convincingly 
talk  glib  morallsma  about  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice 10,000  miles  away  while  his  own  depart- 
ment  ia   symbolic   of   the  racial   dark   ages. 

And  Nick  Katzenbach  cannot  make  friends 
and  influence  people  In  the  Africa  of  1967 
with  traveling  companions  who  are  counter- 
feit verslona  of  what  Katzenbach's  depart- 
ment ought  to  look  like,   and   think  like. 

If  Katzenbach  brought  anything  back  from 
Africa,  it  ought  to  be  an  awarenesa  that  no 
nation  or  continent  is  very  easily  ruckered 
these  days.  So  his  first  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  for  the  backing  needed  to 
make  the  State  Department  close  to  what 
he  wanted  Africans  to  believe  It  is. 


India's  Cow  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.     HON.  L  T.  BERRY 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  write  up  the  foreign  aid  bill,  I 
feel  the  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
under  date  of  May  21,  1967,  should  be 
made  available  by  placing  It  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

India 'a.  Cow  Crisis 

Aa  famine  laps  at  Indla'a  people,  India's 
sacred  c»ws  eat  food  and  divert  resources 
that  could  keep  humans  alive.  By  one  way 
of  looking,  the  10  million  tons  of  grain  India's 
foreign  friends  have  pledged  to  give  this  year 
will  be  eaten  by  cows.  By  another  way,  those 
10  million  tons  let  India  sustain  a  code  of 
animal  reverence  which  is  at  direct  odds  with 
the  demands  of  development. 

A  former  consultant  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  United  Nations,  has  pointed  out 
that  cows  supply  some  milk  for  food,  manure 
for  fuel  and  bullocks  for  power,  but  they 
dont  themselves  work,  their  flesh  is  not  eaten 
as  meat,  and  Indians  wont  klU  them.  Of  ths 
79  million  cows  estimated  In  1961,  only  30 
percent  produced  milk.  Mr.  MlUer,  president 
of  World  Trade  Relations  Inc.,  believes  that 
out  of  a  misguided  respect  for  Indian  reli- 
gious convictions,  the  United  States  haa 
failed  to  give  proper  warning  that  its  gen- 
erosity and  food  supplies  are  limited.  H* 
faults  India's  leaders  for  not  telling  their 
people  forthrlghtly  that  "In  a  matter  ot  only 
a  few  years"  foreign  aid  wUl  be  Inadequate  to 
feed  the  country's  htingry. 
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Sacred  cows  are,  admittedly,  only  one  fac- 
tor In  Indian  misery,  but  a  factor  particu- 
larly ,  difficult  for  foreigners  to  understand. 
How  can  reverence  for  animals  be  expressed 
in  tbe  existence  of  pathetically  sick  and 
scrawny  cows  whlcb  scavenge  unmolested  In 
Indian  villages,  trample  crops  while  villagers 
stand  by,  and  die  on  the  roads?  Some  Indian 
scholars  suggest  that  animal  reverence  arises 
not  from  scriptures  but  merely  from  custom 
of  a  nonrellglous  sort.  But  a  few  months  ago, 
riots  farced  the  New  Delhi  government  to 
Impose  a  total  nation-wide  ban  on  cow 
slaughter.  It  is  sobering  to  contemplate  the 
relation  between  traditional  culture  and 
modem  progress. 


Try  To  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  at  Hilllard,  Ohio,  on  May  30,  1967, 
I  was  privileged  to  express  some  thoughts 
which  I  respectfully  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CONGHESSIONAL  RECORD : 
Tkt  To  Rcmeubck 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
prlvllegeof  giving  this  Memorial  Day  address. 
This  Is  the  ^ype  of  occasion  when  one  feels 
hardly  adequate.  I  wish  we  could  hear  from 
the  one  we  came  to  honor.  He  would  be  a 
more  fitting 'speaker.  But  he  1b  unable  to  be 
here  because  of  a  more  lmf>ortant  commit- 
ment. I  hope  that  my  words  may  be  essen- 
tially the  thoughts  he  would  express  were  he 
able  to  talk  with  you  this  day.  The  "he"  I 
mention,  who  Is  beet  qualified  to  speak,  is 
•  the  one  we  came  to  honor — one  of  the  brave 
men  lying  nearby.  Hla  commitment  to  Amer- 
ica was  so  strong  that  he  gave  his  life  be- 
cause he  chose  to  defend  our  way  of  life. 
If  I  may,  for  the  moment  "represent"  him 
and  these  other  noble  men,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  on  their  behalf,  to  "try  to  remem- 
ber": 

Try  to  remember  that  Memorial  Day  Isnt 
entirely  a  sad  occasion.  It  would  be  a  very 
sad  occasion  Indeed  If  these  brave  men  who 
gave  their  lives  for  what  they  believed  died 
in  vain.  The  country  and  the  democracy  they 
so  nobly  defended  lives  on  so  they  did  not 
die  in  vain.  While  Memorial  Day  is  primarily 
a  day  of  reverence,  reminiscence  and  respect, 
It  is,  also,  a  day  to  be  grateful.  That  Is  one 
of  the  things  to  try  to  remember  today: 
to  be  grateful — grateful  that  we  live  In  a 
country  such  as  ours  and  that  tbe  basic 
principle  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded — 
Freedom — ertlll  lives.  At  this  very  moment 
while  we  are  here  honoring  those  who  have 
died  for  Freedom,  a  terrible  war  is  claiming 
still  more  lives  on  Freedom's  altar. 

Try  to  remember  that  these  men  who  lie 
hero  as  well  as  those  who  today  are  lying  in 
fox-holes  in  Vietnam,  all  had  a  choice:  They 
could  have  chosen  not  to  fight.  Others  have 
taken  devious  ways  out  of  service — ranging 
the  gamut  from  deliberately  falling  physical 
or  mental  tests  to  announcing  simply  that 
they  refuse  to  be  Inducted  and  will  choose 
Jail  as  an  alternative.  But  these  men  chose 
Instead  to  go  out  and  defend  that  freedom 
of  choice — that  same  freedom  of  choice  that 
permits  some  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  re- 
fuse to  flght  even  though  they  may  not  de- 
serve this  choice. 

To  paraphrase  Voltaire:  "We  do  not  agree 
with  your  decision  not  to  help  in  our  strug- 
gle for  freedom  but  we  will  risk  our  lives 


in  that  war  to  defend  your  decision — right 
or  wrong." 

The  majority  of  our  l>oys  today  do  accept 
this  responsibility  of  defending  our  freedom, 
for  a  sucoessf ul  democracy  is  predicated  upon 
the  majority  of  Its  citizens  shouldering  their 
share  (and  sometimes  somebody  else's  share) 
of  respyonslbility. 

Citizens  of  countries  that  are  not  democ- 
racies have  another  kind  of  freedom:  they 
have  freedom  frcMn  responsibility  But  they 
,  have  no  freedom  of  choice. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  another  Itind  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  given  our  word — made 
a  commitment — and  now  find  ourselves  faced 
with  a  responsibility  to  go  through  with  what 
we  said  we'd  do.  An  Individual  or  nation 
cannot  gp)  back  on  a  promise  once  given. 
That's  another  thing  we  must  try  to  remem- 
ber today,  and  I'm  afraid  all  too  many  people 
are  Inclined  to  forget  it. 

We  are  fretting  over  proceeding  with  a  de- 
cision we  actually  have  already  made.  It 
wasn't  a  pleasant  choice.  Nobody  wants  war. 
But  there  are  somethings  that  are  more  in- 
tolerable than  war.  Once  having  decided  that 
there  was  a  situation  in  Vietnam  that  could 
not  be  tolerated — that  war  was  necessary  to 
correct  that  situation,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  awkward  position  of  indecision  as  to  how, 
how  soon,  and  even  if  we  should  completely 
Implement  our  promise. 

What  should  we  do?  Today  is  a  day  to  re- 
spect and  venerate  the  war  dead — and  so  I 
think  it  appropriate  to  listen  to  the  wishes 
of  the  dead  of  another  war — World  War  One, 
whose  wishes  were  in  a  poem  articulated  by 
John  McCrae.  Now  John  McCrae  was  not  a 
poet  by  trade.  He  was  a  surgeon  serving  with 
the  Canadian  Artillery  In  Europe,  during  the 
hottest  phase  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres. 
In  the  dressing  station  right  on  the  battle- 
field. Dr.  McCrae  tended  the  wounded  sol- 
diers, and  heard  the  last  words  of  those 
whose  wounds  he  could  not  mend.  In  this 
same  dressing  station  he  wrote  a  moet  mov- 
ing poem,  in  which  he  speaks  for  the  dead 
soldiers  being  buried  within  his  view.  No 
doubt.  Dr.  McCrae  had  many  occasions  In 
those  hectic  and  terrible  days  to  hear  the 
last  wishes  of  many  a  dying  soldier.  I  would 
like  you  to  listen  carefully  to  the  words  of 
those  soldiers  as  expressed  in  the  last  stanza 
of  his  now  famous  poem  "In  Flanders 
Fields": 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe: 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shadl  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Planders  fields. 

The  men  whom  we  have  come  here  to 
honor  today  sacrificed  their  lives  to  keep 
that  torch  alight.  Do  not  we  whose  lives 
have  been  Illuminated  by  that  thus  far  eter- 
nal fiame  have  a  duty  to  keep  the  light  of 
freedom  burning?  The  sacrifice  these  men 
have  made  for  us  should  be  Inspiration 
enough  to  overcome  the  sorrow  we  feel  in 
their  loss.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves:  Why  are 
we  grieving?  Does  not  much  of  our  grief 
stem  from  the  fact  that  these  loved  ones  are 
no  longer  around  to  enrich  our  lives?  If 
so.  are  we  not  grieving  In  vain?  These  men 
died  so  that  we  could  continue  to  live  our 
lives  in  the  manner  ttiat  each  of  us  finds 
most  enriching — in  other  words,  so  that  we 
could  continue  freely  to  choose  the  type  of 
life  we  live.  Thus  they  continue  to  enrich 
our  lives,  and  will  so  long  as  we  guard  that 
freedom  Uiey  defended  for  us.  Thus  their 
very  loss  has  enriched  oxir  lives.  Try  to  re- 
member that:  "without  a  hurt  the  heart  Is 
hollow." 

There  is  a  bittersweet  quality  to  Memorial 
Day.  This  Is  so  because  memory  Itself  Is  bit- 
tersweet. Yet  memory  is  one  of  the  things 
that  makes  us  human.  In  fact,  memory  Is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  Ise- 
tween  mankind  and  the  *ntTt>iti  kingdom. 
Memory  permits  the  development  of  rea»on- 


Ing  power,  another  extremely  important  dif- 
ference between  the  human  and  animal  king- 
doms. How  very  sad  Indeed  when  humans 
are  denied  the  very  highest  realization  of 
their  humanity — free  choice  that  is  made 
possible  by  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the 
ability  to  remember.  Try  to  remember— try 
very  hard  to  remember  that  mankind  was 
never  to  be  ruled  by  any  earthly  master. 
Rather,  man  was  given  dominion  over  a;i 
the  creatures  of  the  earth,  and  instructed  to 
itnow  no  other  master  than  God  himself.  No 
matter  how  each  of  us  Individually  defines 
God,  we  can  surely  agree  that  God  Intenderl 
us  to  be  free — else  he  would  have  planned 
things  so  our  behavior  was  automatic — a.s 
automatic  as  the  instinct  of  the  anlm.U 
world.  I  think  we  can  further  agree  that  Gcxt 
would  want  us  to  use  all  the  power  He  h;is 
given  us  to  keep  all  men  on  earth  free. 

The  Civil  War  that  originally  occasioned 
our  Memorial  Day  was  fought  for  that  very 
principle  of  human  freedom.  "Now  v/e  are 
engaged  in  (another)  Great  Civil  War,  testing 
whether  (our)  nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure  ( tlie 
ravages  of  Communism  that  would  shackle 
the  free  world)."  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  close  this  Memorial 
Day  address  with  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  ever  to  die  In  tho  name  of 
freedom.  He  was  a  man  who  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  forgiveness  and  concern  for  all 
mankind,  with  the  courage  to  proceed  with  a 
grievous  war  in  order  to  grant  freedom  to  a 
I>eople  who  were  not  then  in  a  position  to 
champion  tbelr  own  cause.  His  words  should 
identify  him  to  each  of  you: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gins 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in.  to  bind  up  the  nation  s 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  p>eace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

I  hope  these  words  today  have  evoked  some 
meaningful  memories  in  you.  Try  to  remem- 
ber Just  one  more  thing:  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  These  men  you  have  come  here 
today  to  honor  have  clearly  spoken  with  the 
bravest  of  all  actions.  They  have  given  their 
lives  in  action.  Try  always  to  remember  why 
they  bequeathed  the  ultimate  gift. 


June  1,  1967 
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Political  Financing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  concerning 
the  $1  tax  checkoff  for  presidential  cam- 
paign funds  was  most  gratifying.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  repeal  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1966  "Christmas  Tree"  tax 
bill.  I  feel  that  this  action  should  be 
taken,  even  though  the  Senate  has  de- 
layed the  implementation  of  the  check- 
off system. 

An  editorial  by  radio  station  WHO  re- 
cently stated  that  people  should  be  given 
an  Incentive  to  give  small  donations  to 
political  parties  and  candidates.  This  \s 
a  position  1  have  held  for  some  time.  Tlie 
editorial  follows : 

Political  Financing 

Unless  some  new  way  is  found  to  bririg 
it  up  again,  the  plan  for  a  60-million  dollar, 
tax-financed  campaign  fund  is  dead.  We  hop* 


It  stays  dead.  Paying  for  political  campaigns 
la  a  big  problem  and  something  needs  to  be 
done,  but  tbe  OO-miUlon  dollar  fund  would 
have  Just  created  more  power  at  the  top  of 
tbe  political  totem  pole.  What's  needed  In 
reforming  political  financing  Is  more  power 
in  Uie  hands  of  the  average  voter.  This  could 
be  dona  by  encouraging  small  gifts  to  po- 
litical parties  and  candidates,  by  making 
them  deductable  on  the  federal  Income  tax 
return.  Many  smaJl  gifts  would  make  politi- 
cians less  obligated  to  those  who  can  hand 
out  tbe  big  contributions,  and  would  help 
the  cause  of  good  government. 


No  More  Covernp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WHBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 

No    MORK    COTSBOP 

(By  Louis  StockstlU) 
Secretary    McNamara's    memorandum    on 
"free  flow  at  information"  should  afford  sol- 
ace and  pleasure  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  la  a  stralght-from-the-8houlder  decla- 
ration which  defies  misunderstanding. 

"News  management  and  meddling  with  the 
news  will  not  be  tolerated."  the  Secretary 
said,  "either  in  external  public  information 
or  internal  troop  information." 

To  us  and,  we  trust,  to  every  office,  officer, 
civilian  employee  and  subordinate  military 
command  throughout  the  world,  this  means 
no  coverup,  no  hush-up,  no  distortion.  It 
means  improved  access  to  all  Internal  mili- 
tary information  of  a  non-security  nature, 
and  it  means  that  external  news  wiU  not  be 
sugar-coated  to  the  specifications  of  some 
misguided  individual  who  seeks  to  Impose  his 
own  viewpoint  on  others. 

The  Secretary  makes  this  clear  when  he 
says  that  the  DoD  public  information  poUcj 
"demands  maxlmimi  disclosvire  of  informa- 
tion except  for  that  which  would  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  potential  enemies."  He 
underlines  it  when  he  says  the  Pentagon 
Public  Affairs  office  must  assure  "that  noth- 
ing inhibits  the  fiow  of  unclassified  informa- 
tion to  the  American  people."  He  emphasizes 
it  when  he  says  military  people  "are  entitled 
to  the  same  unrestricted  access  to  news  as 
are  all  other  citizens." 

When  he  says  there  will  be  no  "meddling." 
we  take  him  at  his  word.  And  we,  as  well  as 
many  other  publications,  will  be  alert  to  see 
that  his  orders  are  carried  out  and  to  pub- 
licize any  derelictions. 

We  assizme  that  the  memorandxun  is  but 
the  forerunner  at  a  more  definitive  Defense 
Department  information  directive  which  will 
l>e  appearing  shortly. 

Under  a  new  law  approved  last  year  and 
due  to  go  into  effect  on  Independence  Day 
this  year,  all  departments  of  the  Government 
will  be  required  to  respond  more  openly  to 
requests  for  Information  of  a  non-security 
nature. 

This  should  put  at  end  to  classifications 
such  as  "For  Official  Use  Only"  which  (what- 
ever their  merit)  do  not  Involve  "classified" 
material,  and  which  have  been  used  to  shield 
internal  activities  from  the  eyes  of  outsldes 
toward  whom  the  departments  have  taken 
the  attitude:  "it's  none  of  your  business." 
Information  either  is  in  the  public  domain  or 
It  U  not.  And  all  activities  of  tax-supported 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
•hould  be  public  property  unless  they  involve 


basic  security  or  unlees,  as  Secretary  Mc- 
Nsmiara  says.  Information  about  them 
"would  be  of  material  assistance  to  protentlal 
enemies." 

The  new  rules,  as  the  Secretary  has  out- 
lined them,  are  heartening.  We  trust  that 
they  were  intended  to  mean  precisely  what 
they  say. 

If  we  were  to  find  any  fault  with  the 
memorandum  it  would  have  to  focus  on  the 
fact  that  nowhere  in  the  statement  Is  there 
an  Injunction  that  the  flow  of  news  must 
be  handled  with  dispatch.  We  hope  that  the 
need  for  reasonable  speed  In  res}x>ndliig  to 
queries  will  be  highlighted  In  the  subsequent 
directive. 

Long  years  in  the  news -gathering  field 
have  taught  us  that  some  officials  have  de- 
veloped effective  techniques  for  soundlessly 
slamming  s  door  In  a  reporter's  face.  They 
kill  him  with  kindness,  with  friendliness, 
with  a  bright  smile  and  lip-service  and  prom- 
ises— and  either  never  deliver  or  else  sup- 
ply answer*  caily  when  the  Information  la 
no  longer  timely,  useable  or  newsworthy. 
They  are  well  aware  that  nothing  is  as  dead 
as  yesterday's  news,  unless  Its  the  news  of 
yesterday  that  never  saw  print. 

Fortunately,  the  new  law — when  it  takes 
effect  in  July — will  offer  InJxmctlve  relief  in 
the  courts  against  those  who  withhold  the 
news.  And.  If  there  are  flagrant  violations  of 
the  law.  we  can  expect  to  see  this  new  pro- 
cedure brought  into  i>lay. 

NaturaUy,  we  hope  there  will  be  no  need 
for  such  action — ths.t  the  "meddling"  will 
stop,  that  there  will  bt  "maximum  dlsclo- 
s\ire"  and  that  the  news  will.  Indeed,  flow 
freely. 


Tribute  to  Jefferson  Davis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  159th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Jefferson  Davis,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  leader  of  our 
country  as  well  as  of  the  South.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  bom  on  June  3,  1808,  should 
be  remembered  as  a  statesman,  soldier, 
patriot. 

Jefferson  Davis,  a  gradup.te  of  the 
TJS.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  It  might  be  noted  as  a  sidelight  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
Davis  was  sent  to  minois  to  accept  and 
muster  into  the  TJS.  services  any  volun- 
teers. One  of  the  young  men  who  volun- 
teered and  was  mustered  into  service  by 
Jefferson  Davis  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Thus,  Jefferson  Davis  administered  to 
Lincoln  the  first  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
TJB.  Government  that  Lincoln  took. 

He  again  served  in  a  military  capacity 
during  the  war  with  Mexico  a«  the 
colonel  in  command  of  the  Mississippi 
Rifles,  the  regiment  that  was  a  major 
force  in  the  wirmlng  of  the  Battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  It  was  at  this  battle  that 
Davis,  while  urging  his  soldiers  forward, 
spoke  the  famous  phrase,  "stand  fast, 
Mlsslsslppians."  Following  the  secession 
of  Mississippi  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  he  was  offered 
and  accepted  a  commission  as  major  gen- 
einl  to  command  the  military  forces  of 
Mississippi,  a  post  he  had  to  resign  when 


he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

Jefferson  Davis,  the  statesman,  served 
his  State  and  country  in  many  ways.  He 
served  as  a  U.S.  Representative,  and  fol- 
lowing the  war  with  Mexico,  Davis  was 
apponted  a  U.S.  Senator?  from  Missls- 
sippL  He  ranks  among  the  greats  in  the 
Senate.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  War  In 
the  Cabinet  of  President  fierce,  and  took 
to  that  position  brilliant  leadership.  He 
selected  workers  on  the  basis  of  compe- 
tency, adapted  and  updated  many  modes 
of  warfare.  Introduced  improved  weap- 
ons, established  forts  for  the  protection 
of  western  settlers,  and  was  Influential 
in  bringing  about  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
He  made  himself  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Pierce's  Cabinet,  and  made  vast  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Davis  was  returned  to  the  TJS.  Senate 
and  was  a  leader  and  defender  of  States' 
rights.  He  resigned  to  return  to  Missis- 
sippi when  his  State  seceded.  I  quote 
from  his  speech  of  resignation  concern- 
ing the  secession: 

This  is  done  not  in  hostility  to  others,  not 
to  Injure  any  section  of  the  country,  not 
even  for  our  own  pecuniary  benefit,  but  from 
the  high  and  solemn  motive  of  defending 
and  protecting  the  rights  we  inherited  and 
which  It  is  our  duty  to  transmit  vmshom  to 
our  children. 

On  February  18,  1861,  Davis  assumed 
the  reins  of -leadership  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  the  first  and 
only  President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Davis  was  a  patriot  and  sincere  lover 
of  the  whole  country.  He  did  not  advo- 
cate secession,  but  he  firmly  believed  in 
the  right  of  secession  and  of  States' 
rights.  His  loyalty  to  his  State  and  this 
principle  compelled  him  to  Join  his  State 
at  the  time  of  secession. 

In  addition,  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
deeply  religious  man  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian, He  was  an  author,  an  outstanding 
orator,  and  he  was  a  man  who  was  be- 
loved by  many. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
remarks  that  he  made  in  March  1888, 
to  a  group  of  young  men  who  were  hold- 
ing a  convention  at  Mississippi  City,  . 
Miss.,  which  w&s  near  Davis*  home, 
Beauvoir,  on  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 
In  his  remarks,  Davis  foresaw  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  the  glory  and 
potential  that  the  coimtry  had.  These 
words  should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all 
people.  They  truly  indicate  the  great 
man  that  he  was,  a  man  who  deserves 
the  honor  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
our  entire  country  as  well  as  the  South. 
After  beginning  his  speech  with  the 
words,  "Friends  and  fellow  citizens,"  he 
paused  and  said: 

Ah,  f>ardon  me,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  permit  me  to  designate  you 
as  fellow  citizens,  but  I  am  thankful  that  I 
may  address  you  as  friends.  I  feel  no  regret 
that  I  stand  before  you  a  man  without  a 
country,  for  my  ambition  lies  buried  In  tho 
grave  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  further  continued : 

The  faces  I  see  before  me  are  those  of 
young  men;  had  I  not  know  this  I  would  not 
have  appeared  before  you.  Men  In  whose 
hands  the  destinies  of  our  Southland  lie.  for 
love  of  her  I  speak  my  silence,  to  speak  to 
you  a  few  words  of  respectful  admonition. 
The  past  is  dead;  let  it  bury  its  dead.  Its 
hopes  and  its  aspirations.  Before  you  lies  the 
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future — a  future  full  of  golden  promise;  a 
future  of  expanding  national  glory,  before 
which  all  the  world  shall  stand  amazed.  Let 
me  beseech  you  to  lay  aalde  all  rancor,  all 
bitter  sectional  feeling,  and  to  take  your 
places  In  the  ranka  of  those  who  will  bring 
about  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wlEhed — a  reunited  country." 


InternatioBal    Peace  Garden — A    Monn- 
ment  to  Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.   Mr.   Speaker,  in   this 
time  of  strife,  turmoil,  and  conflict  In  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  it  Is  a  re- 
freshing   and    inspiring    experience    to 
visit   the   International   Peace   Garden 
^-«^ch    straddles     the    United    States- 
/  Canadian  border  In  North  Dakota  and 
,     Manitoba.  This  park  Is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  the  eternal  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their 
good  neighbors  to  the  north.  The  words 
on  the  dedicatory  boundan^  plaque  of 
the  Peace  Garden  pledge  "that  as  long  as 
men  shall  live,  we  will  not  take  up  arms 
against  one  another." 

July  14  will  mark  the  35th  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Garden.  Mr.  Phil  Hoghaug, 
secretary  of  the  American  section  of  the 
International  War  Veterans'  Alliance,  an 
organization  which  is  deeply  interested 
In  the  garden,  has  called  my  attention 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Minot,  N.  Dak, 
Daily  News  of  May  20,  1967^-entitled 
"We  Salute  the  Peace  Gari^etT"  I  want 
to  include  it  in^  the  Record,  together 
with  an  address  delivered  at  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  on  Augxist  25,  1966,  by  Mr. 
John  A  Stormon,  RoUa.  N.  Dak.,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Peace  Garden, 
Inc.,  before  the  Mid-Continent  Regloiial 
Park  and  Recreation  Conference,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Recreation  and^ 
Park  Association.  It  is  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  history  and  the  purposes 
of  the  Peace  Garden : 

Ws  Salute  Peace  Garden 

Some  kind  of  salute  la  in  order,  with  con- 
gratulations from  the  grassroots  In  North 
Dakota,  to  the  citizens  private  and  public 
Who  have  worked  without  rest  to  bring  the 
International  Peace  Garden  to  the  place  of 
importance  It  has  today. 

We  were  moved  to  say  something  about  it 
as  we  read  a  report  this  week  of  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  board  held  at  Brandon. 

For  one  thing  we  noted  that  Rep.  Oscar 
Solberg  of  Mylo,  than  whom  the  Peace  Gar- 
den has  bad  no  more  Indefatigable  sale«- 
man  among  North  Dakotans.  was  elected  to 
the  board. 

For  another  we  noted  that  Canadians  In- 
terested in  the  Peace  Garden  paid  a  fitting 
ceremonial  honor  to  John  A.  Stormon  of  RoUa 
for  bis  10  years  of  service  aa  president,  and 
then  topped  it  off  by  appointing  him  hon- 
orary deputy  governor  of  Brandon  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Canadian  Centennial  Tear. 

Since  the  death  of  Erlck  P.  Willis  of  Winni- 
peg, former  lieutenant  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  MaiUtoba,  Mr.  Stormon  Is  one  of  the 


few  remaining  founders  of  the  International 
Peace  Garden  association. 

We  miirvel  how  this  group  of  dedicated 
Individuals,  most  of  them  private  cltlzena, 
have  managed  to  make  the  dream  at  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Garden  come  true.  And  we 
marvel  how  they  have  stayed  with  It,  In  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  all  these  years,  and 
how  they  have  been  able  to  enlist  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  Influential  men  and 
women,  InclHdlng  Rep.  Brynhlld  Haugland 
of  Mlnot  and  Rep.  Solberg,  to  carry  the  ban- 
ners after  thana. 

The  Peace  Garden  founders  started  with 
nothing  but  faith  and  hope  and  an  Idea  con- 
ceived by  a  horticulturallst  In  eastern  Can- 
ada, which  they  transplanted  to  the  TurUe 
Mountains.  Our  reference  flies  remind  us  that 
come  next  July  14  It  wUl  be  35  years  since 
the  Peace  Garden  grounds  and  the  original 
boundary  plaque  were  dedicated. 

The  founders  took  hold  of  every  string  and 
bootstrap  within  their  reach  to  get  the  Peace 
Garden  Idea  off  the  ground  and  Into  stage 
after  stage  of  development.  What  the  private 
citizens'  organization  has  accomplished 
through  the  years,  appealing  to  citizens' 
groups  In  both  countries,  and  also  to  state, 
provincial  and  national  governments,  for  de- 
velopment funds.  U  nothing  short  of  remark- 
able. At  the  same  time  they  have  kept  rather 
diligent  and  effective  control  of  the  remark- 
able international  park  In  the  hands  of  this 
citizens'  corp>oratlon. 

Admittedly,  the  complexity  of  Involvement 
of  local,  state  and  provincial,  and  national 
govemnwnte  and  their  agencies  In  this  proj- 
ect has  become  a  lltUe  too  deep  for  some  bu- 
reaucratic minds  to  understand.  In  the 
course  of  the  years  funds  and  services  to 
help  the  Peace  Garden  along  have  come 
through  tbe  national  park  services  of  both 
•countries,  through  provincial  and  state  agen- 
cies as  well.  Including  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  the  State  Historical  Society 
In  North  Dakota,  and  corresponding  set-ups 
In  Manitoba.  It  may  confound  modem  ac- 
countants of  some  of  these  government  agen- 
cies to  understand  bow,  and  why,  legislatures 
and  governments  on  both  sides  of  the  bound- 
ary have  been  willing  to  funnel  public  funds 
Into  the  border-straddling  park.  But  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  confidence  the  public  has  in 
the  private  citizens'  organization  that  these 
government  contributions  have  continued  to 
be  forthoomlng.  And  those  small-minded 
bureaucrats  who  have  raised  questions  about 
fiscal  procedures  and  responsibilltieB  usually 
have  had  their  ears  boxed. 

Whatever  the  future  holds  as  to  public  or 
private  control  of  this  grand  international 
venture,  both  Canadian  and  U.S.  citizenry 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Individuals 
who  have  served  on  the  Peace  Garden  board 
of  directors.  It  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  the  Peace  Garden  exists  that  this  Is  some- 
thing ordinary  citizens,  not  government  offi- 
cials, succeeded  In  doing.  They  have  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  us  that  the  old 
adage  holds:  Where  there  is  a  will  there  Is 
a  way. 

The  iNTEkNATIONAL   PEACE   GARDEN,   PaST  AND 

Future 

The  International  Peace  Garden  situated 
atop  the  Turtle  Mountains  of  Manitoba  and 
North  Dakota,  on  th«  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  midway  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  and  near  tbe 
geographical  center  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  Is  a  living  symbol  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  brotherhood  among  peoples  and  Ca- 
tions. It  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  It 
typifies,  were  to  be  accepted  and  practiced 
In  tbe  affairs  of  Individuals  and  nations,  tbe 
unrest  which  now  disturbs  tbe  entire  world 
would  disappear.  It  would  create  tolerance 
and  better  understanding.  It  would  elimi- 
nate selfishness  and  greed  among  nations. 
The  result  would  be  peace  and  good  will  In 
our  International  and  national  relations,  and 


this  world  would  be  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live.  The  International  Peace  Garden  Is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  people  and  of  all  nations  who 
believe  In  tbe  philosophy  of  brotherhood 
aiaong  p«opl«s  and  nations,  and  In  the  so- 
called  American  Way  of  Life. 

Our  two  countriss  are  confronted  with  a 
great  challenge.  Our  freedoms  and  our  rule 
of  law,  our  very  dvlllaatlon,  Is  being  chal- 
lenged and  ridiculed  by  the  communist 
dominated  areas  of  the  world.  And  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked:  wherein  have  we 
lost  our  Influence,  and  pterhaps — why  is  there 
now  a  question  about  otir  leadership?  It  Is 
therefore  essential  that  we  do  our  part,  and 
that  we  hold  out  to  the  world,  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  the  purposes  for  which  the 
International  Peace  Garden  was  founded,  in 
an  era  when  peace  among  nations  was 
thought  possible. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Nelson,  President  o«r  tbe  North 
Dakota  School  of  Poreetry.  in  an  address  at 
the  Peace  Garden  a  few  years  ago,  said:  "The 
developments  In  plantings,  masonry,  facili- 
ties and  program  of  the  Peace  Garden  to  the 
present  time  have  been  magnificent,  but  do 
not  by  any  means  represent  Its  potential.  I 
foresee  the  possibility  of  this  Garden  becom- 
ing the  ccaitlnental  cultural  center  where  the 
finest  expressions  of  the  aspirations  of  free 
men,  as  found  In  all  forms  of  art,  might  be 
presented  for  public  edification.  I  see  the 
possibility  of  this  btla^-the  shrine  which 
would  draw  peace  "ptl^mages  from  all  parts 
of  tbe  world.  I  see  the  possibility  of  this 
Garden  being  the  eeene  of  symposiums  simi- 
lar to  the  Goethe  bicenteimial  held  at  Aspen, 
Colorado  In  1949  when  the  most  Influential 
people,  and  Including  Albert  Schweitzer. 
gathered  to  properly  honor  one  of  the  great- 
est literary  artists  of  continental  Europe.  I 
see  It  as  a  place  where  thoughtful.  Influen- 
tial, and  coocerned  men  and  women  might 
come  for  meditation  and  contemplation  and 
out  of  this  gain  a  world  greatly  enriched 
thereby.  I  see  It  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  fun 
or  camlval-Uke  entertainment,  as  a  place  of 
recreation  la  tbe  finest  sense.  I  see  It  finally 
as  a  place,  not  dedicated  to  tbe  escapism  of 
feverish  activity  too  common  to  most  tourist 
attractions,  but  a  place  where  a  man  might 
find  respite  from  the  tensions  and  troubles 
of  his  everyday  world,  and  find  here  the 
serenity  and  peace,  tbe  atmosphere  and  en- 
vironment be  needs  to  see  tbe  true  purpose 
of  his  Ufa". 

And  again  he  said :  "It  ought  to  reflect,  as 
a  mirror,  man's  understanding  of  God  with 
all  the  Integrity,  reason,  revelation  and  faith 
made  available  to  him.  Among  these  elements 
are  beauty,  grace,  truth,  mercy  and  love.  As 
long  as  these  expressions  of  virtue  find  their 
way  Into  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  Peace 
Garden,  the  spirit  of  Henry  Moore  and  all 
others  who  have  contributed  to  Its  develop- 
ment will  ask  the  benediction  of  the  Creator 
upon  all  efforts  in  its  behalf.  And  if  such  be 
the  case  we  can  look  forward  to  a  develop - 
/ment  exceeding  our  fondest  dreams.  •  •  •" 
But  the  facts  regarding  the  Peace  Gardeii 
must  now  be  given  to  you.  Its  detailed  his- 
tory will  be  found  In  "A  History  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Garden"  published  by  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  North  Dakota  in 
1964,  and  available  to  all  interested  persons. 
We  shall  mention  only  such  facts  as  we  deem 
elementary  and  essential. 

For  your  general  information  I  must  state 
It  was  proposed  by  Henry  J.  Moore  of  Isling- 
ton, Ontario,  in  August  of  1929,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  GardenarB,  held  at  Toronto.  The  conven- 
tion approved  the  idea,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  select  the  site,  and  to  make  plans 
for  its  realleatlon.  Tbe  site  was  selected  by 
a  committee  of  three,  officially  confirmed  at 
Toronto  in  December  1981. 

International  Peace  Garden,  Inc.,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  non-profit  membership  cor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
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York.  S^Jtember  nth,  1930,  and  its  Articles 
of  Incorporation  have  been  filed  in  North 
Dakota  and  Blanltoba,  authorizing  it  to  do 
business  therein.  Its  purpose  was  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  Garden  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  peace  that  has  existed  between 
the  United  Stetes  of  America  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

The  Cairn  was  built  In  1932,  and  dedicated 
July  14,  1932,  and  It  contains  the  dedication 
pledge,  which  reads:  "To  God  In  His  Glory, 
we  two  nations  dedicate  this  Garden  and 
pledge  that  as  long  as  men  shall  live,  we  will 
not  take  up  arms  against  one  another". 

The  first  development  In  the  Peace  Garden 
was  In  1934  when  a  ClvUlan  Conservation 
Corps  Park  Camp  was  allocated  to  the  area 
The  camp  remained  until  1941,  and  Its  devel- 
opment Included  The  Lodge,  the  Cabins,  the 
creation  of  Lake  Udall,  the  fencing  of  the 
American  section,  and  considerable  work  in 
the  eastern  section  of  the  formal  area  on 
the  border. 

The  Peace  Garden  area  comprises  2.339.3 
acres,  of  which  888  acres  jire  in  the  United 
States,  and  14513  acres  in  Canada. 

Since  CCC  days,  the  development  has  been 
In  fimdfi  appropriated  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature,  the  Manitoba  Legisla- 
ture, and  contributions  made  by  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  Interested  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project. 

Regarding  our  operations,  as  an  Illustra- 
tion I  may  state  that  In  the  last  fiscal  year 
ending  July  3l8t,  1966,  United  States  Federal 
funds  available  were  slightly  in  excess  of 
$70,000.00.  And  moneys  received  by  our 
Treastu-er  from  the  sources  mentioned 
totalled  the  sum  of  $113,791.14.  During  the 
same  period  the  disbursements  of  our  Peace 
Garden  Treasurer  for  development  and  main- 
tenance have  totalled  the  sum  of  $111,961.83. 
In  addition  the  Canadian  Centennial  Pavil- 
ion is  being  constructed  and  completed  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00.  one-third  being 
provided  by  Canadian  and  two-thirds  being 
provided  by  Manitoba.  The  hard  surfacing  of 
the  main  road  In  the  United  States  Section 
costing  In  excess  of  $76,000.00  Is  being  paid 
$60,000  00  with  United  States  Federal  funds, 
and  the  balance  provided  by  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  Canada,  and  Manitoba  and 
North  Dakota  Park  Authorities,  has  prepared 
a  Master  Plan  for  the  future  development  of 
the  International  Peace  Garden.  This  has 
been  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  request  for  further  cooperation 
in  the  completing  of  the  development  of  the 
formal  area.  Following  action  by  Congress 
the  Canadian 'House  of  Commons  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  wUl  be  asked  to  co- 
operate In  the  completion  of  the  formal  area 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  tbe  border.  Most 
funds  for  maintenance  are  now  being  re- 
ceived from  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba, 
and  from  rents  from  use  of  facilities  and 
from  contributions  by  interested  organiza- 
tions. 

The  International  Peace  Garden  is  now 
tbe  home  of  the  International  Music  Camp 
which  on  July  Slst  completed  its  llth  year' 
In  seven  weekly  can:->s  there  was  an  enroll- 
ment of  2150  students  receiving  Instruction 
in  Band.  Twirling,  Piano.  Organ,  Orchestra!^ 
Musical  Drama,  Chamber  Music,  Ballet  Mod- 
ern Dance  and  Art,  with  a  distinguished  in- 
ternational faculty  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Merton  Utgaard,  Camp  Director 
Thousands  of  people  are  attracted  to  the 
weekly  Sunday  afternoon  concerts.  In  1966 
following  the  camps,  130  young  people 
toured  Eiu-ope  for  two  weeks,  being  a  Band 
of  70  pieces,  and  a  Chorus  of  60,  winning 
many  dlstingtiished  honors,  including  a 
first  in  an  international  music  competition 
in  Holland. 


A  Farm  Bureau  Seminar  was  heW  tbe  first 
week  in  August  for  266  boys  and  girls,  with 
a  distinguished  list  of  National  speakers.  The 
Royal  Canadian  Legion  Track  and  Field 
Camp  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
Western  Ontario  was  held  the  second  and 
third  weeks  in  August  for  216  girls  and  188 
boys,  with  20  coaches  coming  from  16  dif- 
ferent Universities.  The  Peace  Gsirden  has 
one  of  the  finest  cinder  tracks  in  the  mld- 
contlnent.  The  camp  is  for  young  men  and 
women  of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  age. 
Interested  In  physical  fitness  and  desiring 
instruction  In  track  and  field  events.  Boy 
Scouts  also  extensively  use  the  Garden  for 
annual  camping  events. 

Other  youth  groups  on  a  national  level  are 
planning  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
Peace  Garden.  The  Peace  Garden  U  now  the 
Youth  Center  of  the  Mid-North  American 
Continent  with  more  than  3000  of  our  boys 
and  girls  receiving  Instruction  In  Music, 
Song.  Dance,  Pine  Arts,  Sports,  Patriottem 
and  Religion,  the  basic  essentials  for  our 
youth  in  our  civilization  and  way  of  life.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  youth  camp  cen- 
ters on  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
our  facilities  are  among  the  best  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  general  plan  for  the  construction  was 
prepared  by  Hugh  Vincent  Peehan,  a  land- 
scape architect,  acting  for  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  It  has  been 
further  developed  by  architect  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  United  States,  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Parks  Service 
m  Can.ada.  It  Is  fast  becoming  a  tourist 
attraction  in  the  mid-continent,  drawing 
Into  the  Garden  more  than  150.000  visitors 
during  the  summer  season.  The  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  have  provided 
a  Main  Entrance  at  a  cost  exceeding 
$41,000.00  The  General  Grand  Chapter,  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  are  raising  a  fund  of 
$75,000.00  for  a  project  In  the  formal  area. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus,  Fourth  Degree, 
have  contributed  the  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Outdoor  Theatre  In  the  Amphi- 
theatre. The  North  Dakota  and  National 
Homemakers  Councils,  and  the  Canadian 
and  Manitoba  Womens  Institutes,  have  pro- 
vided substantial  sums  of  money  for  develop- 
ment of  picnic  and  catering  facilities  at  the 
Garden  The  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  have  for  more  than  twenty  years  con- 
tributed money  annually  for  development  of 
the  Garden,  and  many  other  organizations, 
too  numerous  to  mention  In  the  allotted 
time,  have  greatly  aided  or  contributed  to 
its  development. 

The  International  Peace  Garden  was  pro- 
posed in  1929,  located  in  1931,  dedicated  in 
1932,  and  now  has  been  34  years  in  the  build- 
ing, and  It  is  far  from  completed.  It  Is  only 
beginning  to  visualize  the  dreams  of  Henry  J 
Moore,  the  National  Association  of  Gardeners, 
and  the  men  and  the  women  who  may  be 
said  to  be  the  founders  and  builders.  When 
It  Is  completed  It  will  be  worthy  of  the  faith, 
the  effort,  the  sacrifice  and  the  toU  that  has 
gone  into  it.  It  will  be  a  mighty  living  "me- 
morial to  the  peace  that  has  existed  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada".  It  will  stand  as  a  mighty 
monument  to  the  dedication  pledge:  "To  God 
in  His  Glory,  we  two  nations  dedicate  this 
Garden  and  pledge  ourselves  that  as  long  as 
men  shall  live,  we  wlU  not  take  up  arms 
against  one  another". 

Yes,  the  International  Peace  Garden  has  a 
future,  and  It  will  soon  become  one  of  the 
major  attractions  on  the  North  American 
continent,  a  living  Garden  of  flowers,  plante, 
shrubs  and  trees  to  symbolize  the  philosophy 
of  Brotherhood  among  peoples  and  nations,  a 
major  institution  in  the  development  of  the 
young  people  of  the  mid-continent,  render- 
ing an  outstanding  service  to  our  American 
and  Canadian  way  of  Ufe,  with  its  freedoms 
and  its  rule  of  law. 


What  Raral  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
and  My  Commnnity 
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Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  as  in  past  years,  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association  has  sponsored 
a  very  worthwhile  essay  contest  in  which 
the  youth  of  Nebraska  are  invited  to 
compete.  The  topic  of  the  essay  contest 
is  "What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to 
Me  and  My  Community."  Winning  es- 
sayists are  rewarded  by  being  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  Nebraska  youth  tour 
to  Washington. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  in- 
clude some  of  the  prize-winning  essays 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleagues  will  find  the  following  essays 
as  interesting  as  I  have. 

Three  of  the  essays  follow : 

The    Value    of    RtjRAL    Electrification    in 

Ol'r  Home  and  Commtjnitt 
(By   Tony    Booth,    age    16,   junior,   Thomas 

County  High  School,  son  of  Russell  Booth 

Thedford.  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Cus- 
ter Public  Power  District.  Broken  Bow,  Nebr 
in    cooperation    with    the    Nebraska    Rural 
Electric  Association.) 

This  year  we  are  celebrating  the  Centen- 
nial of  Nebraska  and  what  a  celebration  it 
should    be!    We    have    gone    through    many 

changes    in    the   past   one   hundred   years 

from  being  a  part  of  the  Great  American  De- 
sert, which  many  of  our  friends  in  the  East 
think  it  still  is.  to  being  the  best  of  the 
fifty  states.  Much  of  this  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  coming  of  electricity.  For 
this  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  for  his  efforts  in  bringing 
electricity  Into  Nebraska  through  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration, 

When  I  compare  the  lives  of  my  grandpar- 
ents and  my  parents  to  my  life  today  I  am 
most  grateful  for  electricity.  The  R.E-A.  line 
was  built  to  my  ranch  home  when  I  was 
three  years  old  so  I  have  but  a  faint  memory 
of  living  without  electricity:  very  few  kids 
bom  m  Nebraska  since  1960  have  bad  that 
experience.  Before  the  days  of  electricity, 
people  used  kerosene  lamps,  did  the  outdoor 
chores  by  the  light  of  a  coal  oU  lantern 
broke  the  Ice  in  the  tanks  for  the  Uvestock 
and  chopped  their  wood  with  an  ax  or  burned 
"Hereford  lump"  which  the  kids  picked  and 
plied  on  weekends  in  the  faU.  The  kids 
pumped  and  carried  that  water,  and  my 
grand  mothers  heated  their  water  on  a  stove 
and  washed  by  hand  on  a  washboard. 

Cooking  must  have  been  difficult  in  those 
days  because  the  old  range  heat  was  not  uni- 
form. They  had  no  dishwashers,  no  refrig- 
erators, no  deepfreezes  In  which  to  store 
their  foods.  It  is  aU  so  different  today  and 
we  are  able  to  have  a  much  greater  variiety  of 
food.  At  one  time  last  faU  we  bad.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  the  usual  Nebraska  beef  and  pork 
Canadian  fish,  deer,  wild  turkey  duck' 
grouse  and  pheasant.  We  keep  a  supply  of 
factory  packaged  frozen  foods  which  makes 
for  "easy  batching  •  when  the  need  arises. 

Custer  Public  Power  suppUee  the  energy 
for  our  all-electric  home.  Attractive  base- 
board heaters  supplies  our  home  with  clean 
quiet,  healthful  and  uniform  heat.  Electricity 
cooU  our  home  in  summer,  cooks  owt  meaU 
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beata  our  water,  wa^Iiea,  drlea  and  Irons  our 
clotbea,  automa.tlc&Uy  turns  on  our  sectirlty 
yard  light  at  dusk  and  runs  a  multitude  of 
labor-saving  appUanoM  In  our  house,  garage 
and  bam.  It  warms  the  drinking  water  and 
living  quarters  tar  our  livestock,  besides  pro- 
viding the  power  for  Irrigation  of  our  yard 
and   garden. 

Our  entire  community  Is  very  dependent 
upon  electricity.  It  lights  our  streets,  schools, 
churches  and  ofBcee.  It  runs  our  movies, 
pumps  our  gasoline  and  In  the  limited  num- 
ber of  words,  I  cannot  begin  to  name  all  the 
usee  of  •leotriclty.  I  can  only  say  that  when 
It  Is  "Otl"  we  are  at  a  standstill. 

Due  to  the  efllclency  of  the  skilled  mainte- 
nance crews,  only  once  Last  winter  were  we 
able  to  "enjoy"  living  as  In  the  days  before 
the  wonders  of  electricity.  Current  was  re- 
stored then.  In  less  than  eight  hours  and 
life  went  back  to  normal.  Since  electricity 
came  to  our  community,  we  have  almost 
everything  one  can  find  In  the  metropolitan 
areas,  except  problems  such  as  smog  and  con- 
gestion. Through  radio  and  television,  we  are 
kept  Informed  about  local,  sitate,  national 
and  International  news,  weather  and  sports. 
They  furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  entertain- 
ment. 

I  am  glad  to  be  living  in  this  all-electric 
age.  New  Industries  are  coming  to  Nebraska. 
Irrigation  with  electric  power  Is  making 
farming  and  ranching  more  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Nebraska  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  state  of  great  opp>ortunltles  as  each 
day  new  usee  are  being  found  for  this  most 
Vital  commodity — electricity. 

What  Rukai.  Elected-ication  Means  to  Mb 

AND  MT  COMMTTNrrY 

(By  Ann  Hlnkle,  age  17,  Junior,  St.  John's 
Catholic  School,  daughter  of  Emery  A. 
Hlnkle,  Petersburg,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
husker  Public  Power  District,  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

"Electricity  Is  the  core  around  which  to- 
day's me  U  built."  Within  the  last  50  years 
the  new  discoveries  of  this  great  energy  are 
remarkable.  Many  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  world  are  due  to  the  new  machines 
Which  use  this  power. 

In  the  beginning,  farmers  wanted  electric- 
ity primarily  for'  more  convenient  lighting. 
Now,  hoover,  entire  farms  are  wired  to  pro- 
vide efficient,  labor-saving  methods  of  doing 
work  on  the  farm.  Farm  electrification  is  no 
longer  a  luxury — It  is  the  nvimber  one 
necessity.  ' 

Today  farms  must  produce  on  a  large  scale. 
As  rural  population  is  on  the  decrease,  every 
farm  must  be  operated  at  top  efficiency.  Elec- 
tricity 1«  the  main  source  which  makes  this 
possible. 

Our  farmland  produces  top  yields  because 
of  water  brought  to  the  field  frtxn  electrically- 
powered  Irrigation  pumps.  Electric  grain  dry- 
ing and  efficient  machanlzed  feeding  equip- 
ment enables  feeders  to  market  livestock  to 
provide  meat  for  our  nation.  Dairy  farmers 
use  electric  milkers,  refrigerated  bulk  tanks 
and  separators. 

Electric  welders,  drills,  power  saws,  etc.. 
help  farmers  to  keep  their  equipment  up  to 
peak  performance  at  a  low  cost.  Electric 
mercury  vapor  yard  lights  discourage 
prowlers  and  Illuminate  feedlots  at  a  cost  of 
pennies  a  week. 

The  home  Is  run  completely  on  electricity. 
Electricity  provides  heat  In  the  winter  and 
air  conditioning  in  the  summer.  Water  pumps 
and  water  heaters  mean-  instant  hot  water 
for  all  household  needs.  Electric  dishwashers, 
washers  and  dryers,  mixers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
frying  pans,  coffee  makers,  toasters,  and 
many  other  appliances  allow  the  housewife  to 
have  more  leisure  time  for  her  family.  The 
radio  and  television,  which  jwovide  enjoy- 
ment for  the  whole  family,  also  use  elec- 
tricity. 


The  wlfJe  spread  use  of  electricity  was 
greatly  due  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
which  provided  funds  allowing  cities,  pwlvate 
companies  and  other  organizations  to  dis- 
tribute the  Gkxl  given  power  to  rural  areas. 

Never  before  have  farmers  been  able  to  live 
as  well  as  they  do  now — 4jcause  of  electricity. 
Never  before  have  so  few  farmers  been  able  to 
produce  such  quantities  of  food  as  fanners  do 
now — ^because  of  electricity.  Farmers  now  are 
able  to  spend  less  time  working  on  the  farm 
and  more  time  to  give  to  community  and 
Church  activities. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
and  My  Community  is  this:  "It  Is  essential 
for  a  gp-owlng  and  progressive  America." 

The  Value  of  Rttrai.  Electritication  in 
My  Communitt 

(By  Robert  Turek.  age  17,  Jiinlor.  Hemlng- 
ford  High  School,  son  of  Prank  E.  Turek, 
Hemingford,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Pan- 
handle Rural  Electric  Membership  Associa- 
tion, Alliance,  Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Rural  electrification  Is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  Inventions  that  my  community, 
which  depends  on  farming  and  ranching  for 
its  livelihood,  enjoys. 

I  have  heard  my  parents  tell  of  the  iinpre- 
dictable  system  of  electric  power  which  they 
first  used.  It  consisted  of  a  wlndcharger  and 
batteries;  It  depended  on  the  wind  velocity 
to  produce  the  amount  of  power  needed  to 
charge  the  batteries.  If  the  wind  velocity  was 
not  enoxigh  to  charge  the  batteries,  power 
had  to  be  used  sparingly.  EHectricity  Is  now 
used  for  practically  every  Job  connected  with 
farming  or  ranching;  when  the  j)Ower  Is  in- 
terrupted for  even  an  ho\tr  or  so,  we  feel  It 
is  a  disaster.  More  labor  and  tlme-savlng  de- 
vices are  being  invented  for  use  with  elec- 
tricity all  of  the  time,  and  we  on  the  farm 
can  make  use  of  these  devices  the  same  as 
our  city  neighbors. 

Radio  and  television  are  a  great  help,  be- 
cause my  community  is  better  informed, 
about  weather  conditions  and  world  news; 
consequently  it  Is  more  prosperous  and  the 
people  are  happier.  The  young  men  are  more 
inclined  to  stay  and  work  In  the  community 
after  they  are  grown,  becavise  they  have  the 
same  opportunities  as  others  In  the  city,  and 
also  enjoy  pure  water  and  unpolluted  air. 
Electricity  is  xised  to  pump  the  water,  and 
light  our  homes.  It  also  is  used  to  run  the 
household  conveniences  which  make  the 
work  easier  for  the  housewife. 

During  the  storm  In  November,  1966,  we 
realized  the  full  value  of  rural  electrification 
to  our  comraunity.  Several  poles  had  been 
felled  and  the  wires  broken,  so  the  com- 
munity was  without  power  for  quite  some 
time.  Cattle  In  the  feeding  pens  were  with- 
out water,  unless  it  was  hauled  to  them  by 
hand,  and  the  pteople  were  without  lights, 
water  and  heat  until  the  Une  was  repaired. 
No  one  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  rural 
electrification  before  this  time;  now  we  knew 
tliat  it  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  get 
along  without  it. 

Rural  electrification  is  not  to  be  considered 
lightly  In  my  community,  as  everyone  ap- 
preciates its  valuableness  to  us  all.  As  one 
loolcs  over  the  community  at  night  and  sees 
the  many  dots  of  light  looking  like  so  many 
stars;  one  cannot  help  but  feel  thankful  that 
he  lives  in  a  country  where  it  is  possible  to 
have  all  these  modern  conveniences  and  a 
chance  to  Improve  his  way  of  life. 

Yes,  rural  electrification  la  a  boon  to  my 
community  la  more  ways  than  can  be  listed 
here.  I  will  say  that  its  value  can  never  be 
measured  adequately,  but  I  am  thankful  It 
serves  my  community.  I  hope  we  will  never 
be  without  rural  electrification  and  that  It 
will  continue  to  prosper. 


Denial  of  the  Right  To  Vote 
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Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  X5S. 
Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled  that  the 
guaranteed  right  to  vote  Is  but  a  myth. 
For  In  their  decision  on  the  California 
case  Involving  proposition  14,  or  the 
Rumford  Act,  these  judges  have  fotmd 
that  "the  right  to  vote"  is  guaranteed 
only  if  the  electorate  votes  for  and 
adopts  policies  acceptable  to  the  un- 
elected  Federal  Judiciary  and  the  other 
members  of  their  bureaucratic  team 
while  they  continue  hard  at  It  In  a  con- 
stant war  against  IndlvlduU  liberty,  pri- 
vate ownership  of  prc^jerty,  and  free 
enterprise. 

So  the  right  to  vote  Is  no  longer 
fundamental — the  democratic  dream  of 
"ordered  equality"  has  now  turned  Into 
a  political  tool  to  steal  power  and  main- 
tain control. 

This  case  typifies  basic  Warrenlsm 
and  can  be  explained  simply  as  this. 
They  want  everyone  to  have  "the  right 
to  vote"  but  they  regard  the  people  as 
too  stupid  to  know  how  to  vote,  so,  the 
unelected  rulers  must  abridge  the  power 
of  the  people  should  the  people  disagree. 

Shameful— to  break  their  oaths,  to 
deny  a  fundamental  constitutional  right 
and  shatter  190  years  of  tried,  tested, 
and  proven  rule  of  government  by  the 
voters. 

Why  should  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
hate  smd  despise  their  fellow  Americans 
8o?  Why  should  they  be  afraid  to  let  the 
people  govern  themselves? 

This  decision  mocks  human  rights  and 
destroys  Individual  liberty.  We  behold  a 
prostituting  of  the  law  to  take  liberty 
from  our  people  under  the  emotional 
smokescreen  of  giving  something  to 
another  class. 

Mr,  Warren  and  the  rest  of  the  bureau- 
cratic team  have,  by  this  decision,  tried 
and  convicted  every  taxpayer,  voter,  and 
State  in  the  United  States  without  a 
charge,  a  trial  or  a  hearing,  and  has  in 
effect  sentenced  them  to  a  socialistic 
Ideological  slavery.  Voters'  supremacy  is 
now  replaced  with  a  ruling  guideline  of 
acceptability  by  a  bureauci-atic  suprem- 
acy. 

This  Is  reverse  extremism,  overthrow- 
ing the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  first 
10  amendments  which  free  any  Individ- 
ual to  privately  discriminate  as  he 
wishes.  Liberty  can  only  exist  so  long  as 
there  is  freedom  to  discriminate.  Any 
government  that  abolishes  discrimina- 
tion destroys  Individual  liberty.  Are  we, 
as  Individual  Americans,  to  be  robots  be- 
cause a  few  appointed  judges  so  desire? 

Henceforth,  all  State  constitutions  and 
local  charters  are  subject  to  attack, 
suspension,  or  overthrow  by  the  black - 
robed  theorists  if  the  people's  governing 
provisions  do  not  jibe  with  the  intellec- 
tuals' desires  and  delights. 

Freedom  of  dissent,  speech,  and  reli- 
gion can  all  now  be  voided  if  "the  boys" 
decide  it  Is  racist.  How  long  before  an 
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elected  official  can  be  ruled  out  of  office 
because  the  Court  finds  his  votes  were 
racially  gained?  ' 

If  a  candidate  says  he  is  white  and  is 
elected,  can  his  election  be  attacked  be- 
cause his  votes  were  racially  motivated? 
If  taxpayers  reject  a  bond  issue  in  a 
racially  mixed  neighborhood,  can  the 
Supreme  Court  throw  out  all  votes 
■against"? 

Who  and  what  Influences  so-called 
Americans  that  they  are  afraid  to  trust 
their  people  to  control  their  own  lives 
and  futures.  The  theories  are  foreign, 
alien  and  un-American,  and  may  be  ex- 
amined with  recent  armouncements  such 
as  Earl  Warren  and  Mrs.  Warren  listed 
as  "junketeers"  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  taxpayers'  dollars,  interfering 
in  Latin  American  countries  and  accom- 
panied by,  of  all  people,  Drew  Pearson, 
the  vehement  antljunketeer.  He  has  not 
yet  smeared  his  fellow  travelers,  the 
Warrens. 

And  then.  Earl  Warren's  son-in-law.  a 
former  F.  D.  R.  correspondent,  receiving 
the  directorship  of  the  Voice  of  America. 
Could  there  be  any  connection  between 
these  junkets  and  alinements?  I  insert 
the  articles  of  May  30.  from  the  Morn- 
ing Advocate,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  Evening  Star  In  the  Record: 
(Prom  the  Morning  Advocate,  May  30,  1967] 

High  Coubt  Rules  Illegal  California's 
Proposition  14 
Washington  (AP). — The  Supreme  Court 
held  California's  Proposition  14  unconstitu- 
tional Monday  and  said  states  may  not 
"authorize  racial  discrimination  in  the  hous- 
ing market." 

The  5-4  ruling  found  that  the  voter-ap- 
proved amendment  to  the  state  con£tltutlon 
did  more  than  wipe  out  two  California  laws 
that  had  barred  dlscrlminaUon  in  housing 
sales  and  rentals. 

It  made  "the  right  to  discriminate"  one 
of  the  basic  policies  of  the  state,  said  Justice 
Byron  R.  White  for  the  high  court. 

The  amendment,  adopted  through  the  in- 
itiative process  in  November  1964  by  a  mar- 
gin of  nearly  2  to  1.  gave  property  owners 
"absolute  discretion"  In  housing  sales  and 
rentals. 

The  Proposition  14  decision  Monday  up- 
holds the  California  Supreme  Court  which 
ruled  last  May  that  the  amendment  uncon- 
stitutionally Involves  the  state  in  racial 
discrimination. 

"There  is  no  sound  reason  for  rejecting 
this  Judgment,"  White  said. 

Proposition  14  had  knocked  down  Cali- 
fornia housing  rental  and  sale  acts  spon- 
sored by  Byron  Riimford  and  Jesse  Unruh. 
Former  assemblyman  Rumford  welcomed 
Mondays  decision  as  "heartwarming"  and 
said  "it  is  a  glorious  day  for  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  California." 

Thomas  Lynch,  wlio  fought  to  overthrow 
Proposition  14  with  the  help  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  said  of  the  Courts  de- 
cision: "I  am  delighted.  I  was  siu^  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court's  stand  would  be  up- 
held." 

White  said  adoption  of  Proposition  14  gave 
private  discrimination  in  housing  a  far  dif- 
ferent status  than  was  the  case  before  pass- 
age of  the  Rumford -TJnruh  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws. 

"The  right  to  discriminate,  including  the 
right  to  discriminate  on  racial  grounds,  was 
now  embodied  in  the  state's  basic  charter. 
Immune  from  legislative,  executive,  or  Judi- 
cial regulation  at  any  level  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment," White  wrxrte. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  speaking  for  tb« 
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four  dissenters,  said  "I  am  wholly  at  loss  to 
understand  how  this  straight-forward  ef- 
fectuation of  a  change  in  the  California 
Constitution  can  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  14th  Amendment." 

Harlan  said  the  14th  Amendment  "does 
not  reach  such  state  constitutional  action 
any  more  than  It  does  a  simple  legislative 
repeal  of  legislation  forbidding  private 
discrimination." 

Voting  with  White  to  affirm  the  California 
court  s  ruling  were  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
a  former  California  governor,  and  Associate 
Justices  William  O.  Douglas,  William  J. 
Brennan  Jr.  and  Abe  Fortas. 

Dissenting  with  Harlan  were  Justices  Hugo 
L,  Black.  Tom  C.  Clark  and  Potter  Stewart. 

The  Oaliforma  Supreme  Court,  White  said, 
"armed  as  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the 
passage  and  potential  impact"  of  Proposition 
14.  "and  familiar  with  the  millieu  in  which 
that  provision  would  operate,  has  determined 
that  the  provision  would  involve  the  state 
in  private  racial  discriminations  to  an  un- 
constitutional degree." 

■We  accept  this  holding  of  the  California 
court." 

California  real  estate  Interests  had  cam- 
painged  for  adoption  of  the  state  amend- 
ment. Two  apartment  owners,  Nell  Reitman 
of  Santa  Ana  and  Clarence  Snyder  of  Los 
Angeles,  appealed  the  California  court's  rul- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  30.   19671 

Warrek  Listed  as  Junketeer — Takes  Wifk 

Along  on  State  Department  Pat 

(By  Phlhp  Warden) 

Washington,  May  30. — Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  got  the  state  department  to  pay  most 
of  his  expeniies  on  a  trip  to  South  America, 
a  House  appropriations  committee  reporti,ap 
hearings  on  a  400  million  dollar  state  depart- 
ment appropriation  request  for  1968  dis- 
closed today. 

Warren  go^  the  state  department  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  wife.  Nina  Palmquist 
Warren,  by  listing  her  as  a  "voluntary  social 
welfare"  worker,  the  state  department  rec- 
ord showed. 

13-dat  trip 

"Is  Mrs.  Warren  sui  expert  on  social  wel- 
ware?"  a  Warren  aid  at  the  Supreme  court 
was  asked  yesterday. 

"Social  welfare  expert?"  the  Warren  aid 
asked  in  astonishment. 

Warren,  whose  government  salary  U  MO  - 
000,  collected  «58«  from  the  stata  depart- 
ment for  a  13-day  trip  to  BollvU,  Peru,  and 
Colombia,  as  a  visiting  "United  States  soe- 
clallst." 

"Field  of  activity— participate  in  informal 
seminar  type  discussions,"  the  state  depart- 
ment report  said.  The  field  of  activity  In 
Mrs.  Warren's  case  was  listed  as  "volimtary 
social  welfare."  Her  pay:  $362. 

Warren  U  the  former  Republican  nominee 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  whose  court  decisions 
have  made  him  the  darling  of  the  Democratic 
liberals. 

STEWART   PAID   TOO 

Another  Justice  of  the  court  also  traveled 
abroad  at  state  department  expense,  but 
what  he  charged  the  government  was  not 
recorded  in  the  hearings.  He  Is  Associate  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart,  who  visited  Austria. 
England,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  under 
one  grant,  and  Japan,  Thailand,  and  Viet 
Nam  under  another.  His  travel-for-pay  as- 
signment was  to  "hold  discussions  with 
Jurists,  government  officials,  lawyers,  and 
others  concerned  with  law  and  society." 

"The  United  Stetes  government  clvlUan 
exchange  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968  were 
[are]  estimated  at  »449.934,460  as  compared 
with  »6,821,513  20  years  ago,"  the  appropria- 
tions committee  reported  to  the  House, 


(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

May  30,  1967) 
Ha  New  Line — ^Dalt  Choskn  to  Rim  "Voice" 
He's  bigger  than  a  breedboz  and  works  for 

a  IMx>flt-making  organization. 
But  he  soon  won't. 

He,  of  course.  Is  John  Charles  Daly,  the 
host  of  TVs  "What's  My  Line?" 

Daley,  53.  was  named  yesterday  to  be  the 
new  director  of  the  "Voice  of  America. 

Daly  will  succeed  John  Chancellor,  who  is 
returning  to  television  as  national  affairs 
correspondent  for  NBC. 

Leonard  H.  Marks,  director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  told  a  news  conference 
of  the  change  yesterday. 

The  new  VOA  director  said  be  is  much 
honored  to  succeed  Chancellor,  who  has  been 
director  since  September   1965. 

In  response  to  a  question,  Daly  said.  "The 
standards  of  truth  which  have  always  been 
current  pretty  much  rule  out  the  problem  of 
a  'credibility  gap'  as  far  as  the  Voice  is  con- 
cerned." 

Marks  noted  that  Chancellor  is  returning  to 
NBC  {kt  a  considerably  Increased  salary. 

Daly  laughed  and  said  his  pay  wUl  be 
reduced.  His  annual  pay  wlU  drop  from  about 
•250,000  to  »24.500  in  his  new  Job. 

Daly  plans  to  take  up  his  new  post  around 
Labor  Day,  when  "What's  My  Line"  wiU  have 
ended  its  long  television  run. 

Daly  wlU  Join  another  member  of  the 
family  In  government  service.  He  is  married 
to  the  formfer  Virginia  Warren,  whose  father 
Earl  Warren,  has  been  chief  lustlce  since 
1953. 

DaJy  was  bom  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  where  his  Boston-born  father  was  a 
geologist  and  mining  engineer.  His  mother 
was  English,  and  Daly  comes  naturally  by  an 
accent  that  led  adolescent  critics  in  prep 
school  to  ot?frve  that  he  "talked  funny." 

Funny  «r  not,  the  fluent  Daly  talked  hU 
way  to  national  recognition. 

He  started  out  as  a  $25-a-week  wool  sorter 
in  Boston,  moved  to  Washington  where  he 
was  a  bus  dispatcher  for  Capital  Transit  tmd 
in  1937  Joined  CBS  as  a  radio  announcer. 

I>aJy  traveled  more  than  150,000  miles  as  a 
White  House  correspondent  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a  war  correspondent  in  Africa  the 
Middle  East  and  Italy. 

In  1953.  Daly  t>ecame  news  and  public 
affairs  dlrectM-  of  ABC,  but  resigned  In  1960 
In  a  policy  dispute.  He  continued  his  CBS 
role  as  quiz  show  moderator  during  his  tenure 
with  ABC. 

DaJy's  first  wife  was  the  former  Margaret 
OrlsweU  Neal,  and  they  wer»  divorced  in 
1960.  They  had  three  children,  now  grown 
Daly  has  two  sons  by  his  second  marriage 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  very  much  disturbed 
about  the  activities  of  some  of  the  ultra- 
liberal  and  leftist  groups. 

To  put  it  mildly,  some  of  the  acts  of 
these  people  are  shocking  as  well  as  un- 
lawful and  Indecent.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
actions  of  the  Carmlchaels,  the  Kliigs. 
and  their  followers  border  on  anarchy  as 
well  as  treason. 
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That  eminent  columnist  and  writer, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  Mr. 
Thurman  Sensing,  has  recently  written 
an  article  entitled  "Ruthless  Mob  Rule 
Must  Be  Held  Down."  The  article  was 
very  appropriately  carried  as  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Laurel  Leader-Call,  a 
highly  respected  newspaper  published  In 
Laurel,  Miss. 

With  the  hope  that  this  splendid  ar- 
ticle may  receive  even  wider  circulation, 
I  am  placing  It  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Rttthless  Mob  Rtjls  Must  Bk  Held  Down 
(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

The  worsening  of  the  climate  of  violence, 
anarchy  and  dvll  disobedience  was  grimly  ap- 
parent In  recent  days  In  severai  sections  of 
the  country.  The  rapid  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  and  of  public  safety  and  private  d^ 
cency  could  well  become  a  prime  Issue  in 
the  next  presidential  campaign. 

In  California,  a  band  of  rufHans  who  call 
themselves  Black  Panthers  knocked  over 
sergeants  at  arms  and  invaded  the  CallfortUa 
legislature  whUe  It  was  In  session.  The  In- 
vaders carried  with  them  a  variety  of  loaded 
weapons.  Including  sawed-off  shotguns.  The 
leaders  of  the  group  broke  Into  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  and  shouted  Insults. 
'  In  New  Hampshire,  former  Gov.  George 
Wallace  of  Alabama  who  had  been  Invited  to 
■peak  at  Dartmouth  College,  was  forced  off 
the  sp>eaklng  platform  by  a  gang  of  rough- 
necks. Approximately  a  thousand  students 
then  Burrovmded  him  in  his  automobile, 
rocked  It,  and  came  close  to  injuring  him. 
Mr.  Wallace  showed  remarkable  coolness  In  a 
dangerous  situation,  but  he  rightly  pointed 
out  that  kind  of  "academic  freedom"  dis- 
played by  the  Dartmouth  students  could  get 
one  killed.  The  editor  of  the  Dartmouth  stu- 
dent newspaper  said  of  the  incident,  which 
came  close  to  resembling  a  lynching  party: 
••I'm  ashamed."  Indeed  the  entire  adminis- 
tration and  student  body  of  the  famous  old 
"liberal  arts"  college  should  feel  shame  for 
what  took  place. 

In  Kentucky,  radical  demonstrators  threat- 
ened to  disrupt  the  historic  Kentucky  Derby 
if  they  did  not  get  their  way  on  "open  hous- 
ing" demands,  and  forced  the  governor  to 
call  out  National  Guardsmen  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  radical  protest  grobp 
based  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  known  as 
FIGHT  (Freedom,  Integration,  God,  Honor — 
Today)  conducted  a  huge  demonstration 
against  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  one  of  the 
country's  model  employers  and  most  prog- 
^  resslve  business  enterprises. 

The  demonstration  took  place  at  the  com- 
'pany's  annual  meeting,  and  100  state  police- 
men were  needed  to  contain  demonstrators 
who  had  been  recruited  at  Cornell,  Princeton 
and  other  colleges.  The  leader  of  FIGHT,  the 
'Rev.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Florence,  vowed 
to  war  against  Kodak  until  demands  for  ex- 
clusive control  over  hiring  of  unskilled  work- 
ers had  been  met.  In  a  speech  at  the  company 
session,  he  gave  stockholders  a  one-hour  ulti- 
matum to  bow  to  FIGHT'S  demands.  Fortu- 
nately, the  stockholders  refused  to  pay  heed 
to  this. 

These  and  other  developments  around  the 
country  point  to  a  situation  which  is  getting 
out  of  band.  Lawless,  contemptuous  elements 
In  the  country  believe  they  have  free  rein 
to  do  what  they  want  to  disturb  the  peace. 
Not  only  do  they  want  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  the  majority,  but  they  want  to  have 
police  protection  while  they  go  on  a  rampage 
of  disorderly  behavior.  For  example,  when 
Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  received  an 
bonorstfy  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Carolina — his  native  state — the  cere- 
mony was  rudely  interrupted.  A  handful  of 


demonstratc«B  later  were  indignant  that  they 
had  not  been  protected  in  their  protest  by 
state  pxolice. 

Unless  the  disorderly  protest  minority  Is 
ciu-bed  In  this  country,  life  may  become  In- 
tolerable to  decent,  respectable  citizens  and 
responsible  businesses.  The  California  legis- 
lature may  not  be  the  last  to  be  Invaded  by 
armed  groupe.  Traditionally,  this  has  been  a 
tolerant  country.  Americans  sensibly  have 
realized  that  every  nation  has  a  tiny  element 
of  kooks  who  have  to  be  humored  a  little. 
But  there  U  a  limit  on  Just  toleration.  The 
small  group  of  oddballs — the  lunatic  fringe 
In  American  life — cannot  be  allowed  to  ride 
roughshod  over  the  laws  or  to  create  a  kind 
of  epidemic  of  disorder. 

This  is  the  real  danger.  No  doubt  the  stu- 
dents at  Dartmouth  College  are  generally 
good  citizens.  It  la  likely  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority were  caught  up  in  the  fever  of  excite- 
ment created  by  a  small  cadre  of  dlsruptlon- 
iBts.  That's  the  way  all  mobs  work:  the  few 
incite  the  many,  and  terrorism  and  tragedy 
results.  To  prevent  mob  r\ile  In  this  country, 
on  the  cajnpus  and  off,  wlU  require  some 
stern  leader^ip  in  public  office,  the  pwess,  the 
bar,  and  In  the  pulpit.  Those  clergymen  who 
have  Involved  themselves  in  demonstrations 
bear  an  esjjecially  heavy  responsibility  for 
what  is  taking  place.  They  should  examine 
their  consciences,  and  wake  up  to  the  neces- 
sity for  upholding  law  and  decency. 


A  Quarter  Century  of  Community  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PXNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  year  after 
year,  day  after  day,  a  large  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record  is  devoted  to 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials.  The 
practice  Is  highly  salutary,  for  it  not  only 
famDiarizes  Members  with  prevailing 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  various  States 
and  communities,  but  also  provides  a 
repository  of  Information  for  future  ref- 
erence. 

A  newspaper  column  frequently  con- 
tains the  genesis  of  constructive  legisla- 
tion, and  just  as  often  a  proposed  law  Is 
put  to  rest  through  opposition  develoi)ed 
by  the  fourth  estate.  The  concensus  re- 
flected in  a  constituency's  press  is  always 
an  Invaluable  asset  to  a  conscientious 
public  servant. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  and  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
earlier  this  year  presented  the  Johns- 
town. Pa..  Observer  with  the  Golden 
Quill  Award  for  general  excellence  In 
local  coverage.  In  further  emphasis  of 
the  quality  of  this  weekly  publication, 
the  Pennsylvania  award  in  the  National 
Travel  'Writing  Contest  for  Newspapers 
has  been  made  to  Mrs.  Betty  Marky  for 
a  column  appearing  in  the  Obser\er.  The 
contest  brought  689  entries  from  45 
States,  wiUi  one  winner  in  each  State. 

The  Observer  will  celebrate  its  silver 
Jubilee  on  the  coming  June  2,  and  these 
honors  will  serve  as  fitting  birthday  re- 
memberances.  I  should  like  the  Record 
to  Include  Mrs.  Markys  "Come  Along 
■With  Me  Column."  which  was  the  Penn- 
sylvania winner  in  the  contest  designed 
to  give  editors  an  incentive  to  publicize 


travel  attractions  In  their  localities  and 
to  support  the  President's  discover  Amer- 
ica program. 
The  article  follows : 

A     DlTTERENT     SIGHT 

(By  Betty  Marky) 

So  you  think  you've  been  everywhere  and 
done  everything?  You've  watched  the  sun  set 
In  the  Grand  Canyon,  sighed  over  the  charm 
of  Paris  from  atop  the  Biffel  Tower,  gone  for 
a  camel  ride  In  Egypt  and  picked  bananas  In 
Panama.  You've  climbed  the  highest  moun- 
tains and  swum  the  deepest  seas.  There's 
nothing  left  to  excite,  stimulate  or  entertain 
you.  Ho,  hum.  Travel  and  sightseeing  have 
become  one  great  bore  with  everyone  doing 
the  same  things  and  visiting  the  same  old 
toiirist  spots.  Well,  brighten  up,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  change  your  mind  about  "nothing 
different  to  do  and  see."  There  Is  something 
different  and  Interesting  to  see,  and  it's  right 
here  In  Cambria  County. 

Have  you  ever  been  down  in  a  coal  mine? 
No,  I'm  not  kidding  and  Vm  not  changing 
the  subject.  A  ooal  mine  is  the  newest  tourist 
attraction  In  Cambria  County,  and  one  of 
the  most  unusual  places  to  visit  throughout 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Located  near  St. 
Boniface  between  Patton  and  Hastings  on 
State  Route  36,  the  Seldom  Seen  Valley  Mine 
is  becoming  a  "must  see"  stop  on  the  itin- 
erary of  many  tourists  from  throughout  the 
country — and  even  the  world.  But  how  many 
area  residents  have  visited  this  educational 
and  different  site?  Those  of  us  who  have  re- 
sided In  this  section  most  of  our  lives  tend 
to  take  our  coal  and  steel  industrial  sur- 
roundings for  granted,  or  to  Ignore  them 
completely. 

Because  friends  or  relatives  have  worked  In 
mines  or  mill  we  have  little  or  no  curiosity 
about  places  that  sire  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
own  back  yards.  Yet  newcomers  and  visitors 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  are  fas- 
cinated and  impressed  with  the  power  and 
vigor  ovir  mlU»  and  mines  give  to  Western 
Pennsylvania.  This  power  and  vigor  have 
shaped  the  personalities  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Inhabitants  as  well  as  created 
an  atmosphere  characteristic  and  unique  to 
this  part  of  the  State.  So  far.  it's  Impossi- 
ble to  tour  any  area  steel  mills,  but  at  Sel- 
dom Seen  Mine  a  tour  lasting  about  an  hour 
can  leave  even  a  life-time  Cambria  County 
resident  with  a  new  impression  of  his  own 
home  ground.  And  If  he  has  never  actually 
known  any  coal  miners  he  will  come  away 
from  the  tour  with  a  new  respect  and  under- 
standing of  these  rugged  men  who  literally 
chop  their  living  from  the  Insldes  of  the 
earth. 

TOtm   DETAILS 

Seldom  Seen  V.Tlley  Mine  is  located  exactly 
where  Its  name  states.  In  a  seldom  seen  val- 
ley In  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  north - 
em  Cambria  County,  about  an  hour's  ride 
from  Johnstown,  the  road  turns  off  over  an 
old  strip  mine  to  the  soft  coal  mine  site.  The 
surrounding  mountains  visible  from  this 
road  are  themselves  as  awesome  sight.  Gaily 
painted  frame  buildings  greet  the  visitor  as 
he  drives  up  to  the  mine  where  there  is  ample 
parking  space.  The  tour  starts  at  the  main 
building,  which  also  houses  a  refreshment 
counter  and  souvenir  shop.  After  paying  the 
admission  charge  of  $1.75  for  adults  and  85f 
for  children  (si>eclal  rates  for  groups) ,  the 
tourist  is  given  a  protective  "hard  hat."  Just 
like  the  miners  wear  on  the  Job,  for  the  trip 
through  the  mine.  The  trip  is  made  in  the 
same  kind  of  little  open  cars  that  the  miners 
use  to  reach  their  Jobs,  and  Is  pulled  by  a 
mine  "motor."  Only  difference  Is  these  cars 
are  protected  by  plastic  roofs.  The  cars  are 
operated  by  veteran  coal  miners,  who  also 
serve  as  guides.  These  men  are  colorful.  In- 
teresting individuals  who  have  worked  In  the 
mines  many,  many  years  and  know  their  sub- 
ject and  surroundings  thoroughly.  Their 
commentary  le  not  the  prepared  spiel  of  bo 
many    tourists    guides,   but   an    explanation 
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baaed  on  their  actual  experiences  of  working 
In  a  coal  mine.  After  traveling  some  2250  feet 
into  one  of  the  most  productive  coal  seams 
In  Western  Pennsylvania  the  visitor  will  see 
how  the  "black  diamonds"  are  removed,  how 
tunnels  are  "dusted"  to  eliminate  mining 
hazards  and  how  a  ooal  cutting  machine  and 
shaker  conveyor  work.  As  a  comparison  to 
modem  mining  methods  miners  demoiLKtrate 
the  laborioiM  cutting  of  coal  with  a  hrnd 
pick  Just  as  It  was  done  some  years  L>ack. 
Rock  strata  and  coal  formation  are  also  ex- 
plained In  the  undergrount*  tour. 

The  mine  Is  a  marvelous  place  to  be  on  a 
hot  day.  When  the  temperatures  are  In  the 
SOB  outside  they  are  about  40  degrees  cooler 
Inside.  Our  guide  summed  up  the  comfort 
to  be  found  there  on  the  hot.  sultry  after- 
noon we  visited  the  mine:  "If  I  had  a  keg  of 
beer,  I'd  stay  in  here  all  day."  But  if  you're 
prone  to  chills  you'd  best  talce  a  light  wrap 
along  for  the  tour.  The  mine  is  well  venU- 
lated  and  has  a  minimum  of  dust.  Seldom 
Seen  has  a  lot  of  unusual  requirements  to 
meet.  It  not  only  accommodates  tourists,  but 
as  it  is  atlll  a  working  coed  mine  in  the  winter 
(It  turns  out  about  80  to  120  tons  of  cool  a 
day)  it  must  alao  pass  Federal  and  State 
mine  Inspections. 

MTTSETJM    AND    ART    EXHIBITS 

After  touring  the  mine,  the  visitors  will 
probably  also  want  to  toiu-  the  museum 
housed  In  another  building.  For  an  admission 
charge  of  25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents 
for  children,  visitors  can  see  a  collection  of 
mining  equipment,  mining  lamps  and  ar- 
ticles used  by  miners  when  the  industry  was 
a  lot  more  primiUve  and  dangerous  than  It 
Is  today.  They  can  also  see  three  rooms  of 
a  miner's  home  of  the  past,  and  if  they  are 
unfamiliar  with  this  segment  of  American 
culture,  might  be  struck  with  the  crude  and 
simple  living  arrangements  that  were  often 
hardships  themselves.  Also  on  display  in 
the  little  museum  U  one  of  the  most  unique 
art  exhibit*  we  have  ever  seen.  A  coUectlon 
of  wood  carvings  by  Joseph  Lefebure.  a  re- 
tired coal  miner  residing  in  Cherry  Tree— 
a  nearby  community.  Mr.  Lefebures  carv- 
ings are  each  made  from  a  soUd  piece  of  wood 
His  detail  Is  excellent  and  his  work  fine  ex- 
ample© of  American  folk  art.  His  exhibit  In- 
cludes a  Ufellke  "Self  Carving"  and  two  huge 
old-Ume  wooden  Indians. 

Seldom  Seen  Mine,  open  dally  from  9  to  9 
from  May  15  to  Sept.  30  and  on  weekends 
during  October,  Is  a  unique  experience.  From 
the  "hard  hats"  worn  on  the  tour  to  Mr 
Lefebure's  carvings  and  even  to  the  Jewlery 
made  from  ooal  and  the  "coal  candy"  sold  in 
the  souvenir  shop,  a  Seldom  Seen  Visit  is 
refreshing  and  unusual.  Put  it  on  your  "must 
see"  hat  for  summer  and  fall.  Then  the  next 
time  someone  asks,  "What's  new?"  you  can 
reply,  "Well,  you  see  I  went  down  into  this 
ooal  mine  and  .  . ." 
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Ignorbg  Need  for  a  Strong  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Is  Flouting  Fact!  of  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 
Mr.  BOB  WII^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

(Prom  the  La  Mesa  (Calif.)  Scout 

May  18,  1967J 

lONORiNc  Need  roa.  a  Stkonc  Mxxcbant  Ma- 

aiKK  Is  Ploutinc  Pacts  of  Lwx 

Historically,  the  United  State*  has  ahown 

Uttle  intereat  to  preparedneee  or  any  of  U» 


many  facets  of  industrtai  life  that  relate  to 
a  common  defense  of  the  States. 

Our  nation's  characteristics — and  that  of 
many  a  democracy— has  been  one  of  indU- 
ference  to  mUltary  preparednees. 

Americans  have  thought  of  themaelves  ae 
"peace  loving"  since  before  the  day  o< 
Bunker  HUl.  WhUe  the  bulk  of  the  territory 
now  a  part  of  the  United  States  was  under 
British  domain  In  the  1700s  our  forefather* 
were  engaged  In  battles  with  the  French, 
with  the  Indians  and  In  encounters  on  the 
high  seas  against  buccaneers. 

Since  its  founding,  our  country  has  been 
engaged  in  both  big  and  little  wars.  In  no 
case,  were  we  even  moderately  prepared.  Not 
only  were  we  "peace  loving."  but  we  had  no 
monarchs  or  dictators  to  Impose  their  will, 
to  seek  jwwer  or  to  aggrandise. 

As  a  democracy,  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  promote  peace  as  witnessed  by 
disarmament  movements  most  recently  fos- 
tered by  this  nation  lor  nearly  50  years. 

We  have  watched  other  nations  become  In- 
volved and  we  have  sat  back  as  other  coim- 
trtes  have  built  military  Juggernauts. 

We  have  ignored  the  fact  that  ova  own 
military  forces  have  become  outmoded. 

More  than  20  years  ago.  when  the  Second 
World  War  was  at  an  end,  the  emphasis  was 
on  demilitarization.  Between  atomic  bombs 
and  "mothballs,"  we  assumed  we  were  safe. 
The  atomic  bombs  would  be  the  deterrent 
the  mothballed  military  equipment  would  be 
our  protection  in  the  event  war  eventually 
flared. 

Twenty  years  ago.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
next  war  would  be  a  "pushbutton  war." 
Rockets  and  atomic  weaponry  would  be  para- 
mount In  the  event  another  great  war  were 
to  take  place. 

But,  as  a  benevolent  victor  In  World  War  n 
this  nation  felt  It  necessary  to  help  other 
nations.  Foreign  aid  was  granted.  Provisional 
governments  were  supported.  And.  to  protect 
our  idea  of  government  by  the  people  ag- 
grandiers  were  opposed.  Our  Involvement- 
yes,  our  violation  of  neutnUlty— could  lead  us 
orUy  to  strife,  we  have  found  ourselves  unpre- 
pared. We  have  resorted.to  stopgap  measures 
with  regard  to  both  military  and  diplomatic 
oommltments. 

Our  near -disastrous  Involvement  in  the 
Korean  ''police  action"  saw  our  weakened 
armed  forces  fighting  with  World  War  n 
weaponry.  And  Just  as  the  P-51  plane  was 
need  extensively  In  that  mess,  our  mlUtary 
has  had  to  fall  back  on  similar  arms  In  the 
struggle  In  Viet  Nam.  Aircraft  carriers  that 
saw  acUon  In  World  War  II  are  again  In  the 
South  Pacific. 

And,  while  our  country  is  engaged  In  the 
oostly  production  of  a  huge,  supersonic  trans- 
port which  Is  too  large  for  most  airports  too 
fast  for  any  but  long  hauls  and  too  noisy 
for  trips  over  heavily-populated  areaa  our 
country  seems  almost  deUberate  In  Its  disre- 
gard of  one  of  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
transportation — merchant  shipping. 

No  facet  of  our  national  defense  has  been 
so  neglected  as  this  highly  Important  factor 
In  International  movement. 
Look  at  the  record. 

When  World  War  I  had  developed  to  the 
point  that  United  States  Involvement  was  a 
foregone  eventuality  to  all  but  the  mort 
naive,  this  country  had  Uttle  In  the  way  of 
a  merchant  fleet. 

Belatedly,  this  country  tried  to  develop  an 
outmoded  type  of  combination  freight-pas- 
eenger  vessel  known  as  the  Hog  Island  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  ship  had  been  a  relic 
even  in  World  War  EC,  numerous  ships  of  this 
type  were  pressed  into  service  In  World  War 
n.  By  World  War  n,  this  country  was  Just 
an  unprepared  as  It  had  been  20  years  pr«- 
vlously.  World  War  n  was  a  fact  but  an 
American  mwchant  fleet  virtually  was  a 
myth. 

While  German  U  boats  weie  sinking  mil 
Mons  at  tons  of  Allied  shlpplni  It  was  reoog- 
nlKsd  that  anything  with  mottW  power  tSt 
ooiUd  float  would  be  oC  uae.  HeiMA.  thla  coon- 


try  reaorted  to  the  expediency  of  mass  pro- 
d\»ctng  a  type  of  veesel  known  as  the  Uberty 
ahlp.  It  wasn't  much  as  a  ship  goee.  Ite  suc- 
cessor, the  Victory  ahlp.  was  lltUe  better.  Yet 
many  of  these  very  vessels  are  serving  this 
country  at  sea  today. 

The  predicament  was  compounded  In  the 
years  after  World  War  n. 

As  American  wage  demands  rose,  shipping 
became  a  less  profitable  venture.  And  the 
United  States,  anxious  to  convert  its  wartime 
shipping  to  cash,  was  happy  to  dispose  of  the 
vessels  that  had  been  built  to  supply  two 
great  vrbs  fronts.  Naturally,  the  buyers 
sought  the  best  vessels. 

A  naUona  that  sometimes  shuns  subsidies 
decided  that  the  merchant  marine  needed 
little  or  no  support. 

Shrewd  and  moneyed  shippers  of  various 
naUonallties  saw  the  truth.  They  manipu- 
lated shipping  interests  under  various  foreign 
flags.  And  their  foresight  has  paid  off  for 
m.any  years.  Today.  American  war  suppUes 
are  shipped  in  American  bottoms  under  for- 
eign registry.  And  American  vessels,  flying 
foreign  flags,  are  supplying  those  who  opooee 
us.  ' 

If  this  weren't  a  dangerous  situation,  the 
utter  apathy  not  only  by  our  country  lead- 
ers but  by  the  general  pubUc  seems  to  doom 
us  to  further  merchant  marine  discrepancy 
New  construction  is  puny,  hardly  enough  to 
offset  deterioration.  Not  only  has  the  United 
States  merchant  tonnage  dropped  to  nlntii 
amoEg  the  nations  of  the  world  Its  ships  are 
old  and  inefficient. 

One  of  the  almo» — unbelievcable  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks  has  been  the  move- 
ment by  this  country  toward  mothballing 
the  worlds  only  atomic  merchant  vessel,  the 
Savannah.  If  nothing  else,  here  was  a  step 
ahead  in   the  development  of  a  competent 

modern    merchant   marine.   The   claim and 

probably  Justified— has  been  made  that  the 
vessel  Is  not  economically  suited  to  world 
trade  competition.  However,  the  fact  remains 
that,  on  the  basis  of  current  wage  scales  the 
entire  United  States  merchant  marine  is  not 
competitive  with  other  nations  Just  as  Amer- 
ican shipyards  are  not  competitive. 

What  Is  forgotten  Is  that  the  matter  of 
logistics  support  as  a  key  in  the  matter  of 
military  preparedness. 

If  we  are  to  become  militarily  Involved 
overseas  by  development  of  the  best,  most 
practical  merch.ant  fleet  possible. 

If  the  argument  advanced  In  the  case  of 
the  new  supersonic  air  transport  has  validity 
In  the  way  of  creating  Jobs,  then  the  same 
argument  applies  to  the  development  of  a 
more  adequate  supply  of  seagoing  vessels. 
If  the  spirit  of  competitiveness  (the  French 
and  English  are  building  a  supersonic  trans- 
port Jointly  and  Russia  is  believed  In  the 
same  endeavor)  is  a  valid  argument  for  the 
plane,  then  the  same  applies  to  our  merchant 
marine. 

We  may  be  In  the  "Jet  age"  but  we  are 
flouUng  the  facts  of  life  If  we  ignore  the  needs 
of  a  strong  merchant  marine,  the  only  known 
means  of  major  overseas  transportation. 


Union  Camp  G>rp.  Dedicates  New  Plant 
in  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Union  Camp  Corp. 
Invited  me  to  attend  dedication  cere- 
monies for  their  new  papermlll  in  Ala- 
bama. 81'we  the  date  coincided  with  our 
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night-long  debate  on  the  education  bill, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  for  the 
ceremonies. 

The  Union  Camp  Corp.  has  Invested  a 
s:reat  deal  of  time  and  more  than  $50 
million  in  order  to  open  this  new  plant 
in  Alabama.  I  know  that  Union  Camp 
invested  wisely,  not  only  because  Ala- 
bama has  some  of  the  finest  land,  for- 
ests, and  water  supplies  In  the  Nation, 
but  because  Alabama  has  a  labor  force 
able  and  ready  to  work  and  a  State  gov- 
ernment interested  in  cooperating  to  the 
fullest  with  Industry. 

I  know  from  my  association  with  Un- 
ion Camp  officials  that  Alabama  uill 
profit  from  their  friendship,  knowledge, 
and  Interest,  as  well  sis  from  the  tangible 
proceeds  of  their  new  Alabsima  plant. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  at  this  point  the 
address  given  by  Mr.  Alexander  Calder. 
president  of  the  Union  Camp  Corp.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies : 

Governor  Wallace,  honored  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  It  ia  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
Bay  that  It  Is  a  happy  occasion  for  my  asso- 
ciates and  me  to  Join  with  you  today  In 
dedicating  this  new  mill. 

We  are  proud  of  this  mill.  It  is  the  most 
modem  up-to-date  mill  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  today.  The  plant  and  equipment  are 
the  moet  efDclent  that  money  and  engineer- 
ing talent  can  put  together. 

Not  only  are  we  proud  of  our  mill,  but  we 
are  also  extremely  grateful  for  the  help  we 
have  received  from  the  pec^le  of  Alabama  in 
making 'all  of  this  possible. 

Our  investment  In  this  mUl  exceeds  $50.- 
000,000.  Ifaybe  we  are  old  fashioned,  but 
when  we  build  something  as  permanent  and 
expensive  as  a  modern  day  paper  mill,  we  like 
to  back  It  up  with  a  raw  material  supply  at 
least  for  the  next  few  hundred  years.  So,  we 
m.ade  an  additional  substantial  investment 
In  Alabama  timberlands.  In  the  aggregate. 
our  total  investment  here  becomes  some- 
thing over  »100.000,000. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  Investment  in  a 
single  project  in  our  history.  Understandably, 
we  did  a  good  bit  of  looking  around  before 
we  decided  where  to  lay  oiu'  money  on  the 
line.  We  Uterally  combed  the  country.  You 
can  probably  guess  some  of  the  important 
considerations:  wood  supply,  water  supply, 
transportation  facilities,  manpower  ...  to 
name  a  few. 

Without  question,  the  natural  resources 
offered  by  the  State  of  Alabama  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  site  location 
here  were  important  to  our  final  choice.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  emphasize  that  one  of  the 
most  ccunpelllng  factors  of  all  was  the  clear 
welcome  extended  from  the  very  beginning  by 
your  State  and  local  officials  and  the  busi- 
ness community  generally. 

So  this  new  plant — which,  Incldentially, 
commenced  operation  about  three  weeks 
ahead  of  schedule  Is  solid  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  welcome  we  were  offered  was 
no  high  pKjwered,  empty 'sales  pitch.  Your 
welcome,  your  help,  and  cooperation  were 
real.  Therefore,  my  moet  Important  message 
here  today  Is  to  tell  you  that  we  are  truly 
grateful. 

A  new  plant  like  this  Is  obviously  an  in- 
vestment In  the  future;  so  our  primary  at- 
tention should  be  towaxxl  building  to  the 
future  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  post.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  take  a  minute  to 
describe  oiu-  comp>any  to  you.  (It  has  changed 
a  lot  in  the  last  thirty  years.) 

In  1936,  the  sales  of  the  Union  Bag  and 
P.iper  Company  were  •11,750,000.  In  1966, 
the  Union  Camp  Corporation  (product  ot  • 
merger  of  Union  Bag  and  the  Camp  Manu- 
facturing Company  In  1956)  had  sales  of 
$323,000,000. 

A   hundred  years  ago  we  were  solely  In 


the  bustnees  of  Tn».irtng  i>aper  bags,  today, 
bags  are  leea  than  20%  of  our  business,  ai- 
thoiugb  we  are  probably  the  largest  bog  pro- 
ducer In  the  world.  In  addition  to  bags,  omi 
stake  in  the  packaging  b\t*ineaa  Includes  IS 
corrugated  baac  plants  and  ttoo  folding  car- 
ton plants  with  sales  of  over  $100,000,000. 
Overseas,  we  own  or  have  an  interest  in  ten 
more  corrugated  box  plants  and  seven  bag 
plants. 

We  are  also  in  the  building  mate^als  busi- 
ness— with  two  sawmills,  a  plywood  plant  be- 
ing built,  and  three  plants  producing  pai>er 
honeycomb  structures. 

We  are  in  the  communications  and  edu- 
cation business — producing  white  printing 
and  office  papers  at  Franklin.  Va.,  and  tablets 
and  other  school  supplies  at  two  separate 
factories. 

And  finally,  relatively  few  jaeople  are  aware 
of  the  scope  of  our  chemical  business.  In  5 
plants  in  Georgia  and  Florida  we  manufac- 
ture wood  based  chemical  products  rang- 
ing from  a  long  list  of  industrial  chemicals 
to  aromatics  and  vitamin  components. 

Altogether  we  employ  over  13.000  pyeople 
and  our  total  company  payroll  is  around 
$91,000,000.  ' 

So  much  for  what  we  are  now.  What  about 
the  future? 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  a  growing  com- 
pany in  a  growing  industry.  Last  year  each 
'gman.  woman  end  child  In  the  United  States 
used  an  average  of  530  pounds  of  pap>er  prod- 
ucts for  a  total  usage  of  52  and  a  half  mil- 
lion tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  our  growing 
export  market. 

A'  little  over  30  years  ago  we  had  a  dedi- 
cation like  this  at  our  mill  in  Savannah.  It 
was  a  one  machine  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
a  little  over  30.000  tons  annually.  I  can  re- 
member that  Borne  participants  In  that  dedi- 
cation were  optimistic  enough  to  predict 
that  some  day  the  Savannah  Mill  would  be 
doubled  or  even  tripled  In  size.  Last  year 
that  same  Savannah  Mill — on  the  largest  in 
the  world — produced  over  1,000.000  tons,  a 
twenty  fold  Increase. 

If  there  Is  a  single  secret  to  this  success- 
ful growth.  It  Is  that  we  were  able  to  keep 
our  costs  down  and  our  efficiencies  up  and 
thus  compete-  successfully  In  both  the  do- 
mestic and  world  markets  for  the  sale  of 
our  products.  With  your  help,  we  Intend  to 
use  that  same  secret  weapon  here  in  Ala- 
bama. 

Closely  allied  to  growth  is  stability  of  em- 
ployment. Not  only  did  the  total  niunber  of 
people  employed  naturally  Increase  during 
our  30  years  of  growth  at  Savannah,  but  there 
has  been  little  In  the  way  of  month  to 
month  fluctuations  in  our  operations.  The 
demand  for  paper  products  Is  fortunately  a 
very  even  one  with  little  In  the  way  of  sea- 
sonal changes  .  .  .  and  we  try  to  accentuate 
this  favorable  situation  with  good  inventory 
planning. 

Speaking  of  employment,  this  might  be  a 
good  time  to  say  that  Union  Camp  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer.  A  man  ad- 
vances In  our  organization  according  to  his 
ability  and  not  according  to  his  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin.  "IlUs  is  not  only  ac- 
cording to  law.  but  is  a  matter  of  basic 
company  policy  which,  in  our  opinion,  pro- 
motes that  some  efficiency  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago. 

In  order  to  be  efficient,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
plant  must  not  only  have  the  latest  equip- 
ment, but  It  must  also  have  a  good  manage- 
ment. In  Jim  Hungerpiller.  and  General  Su- 
perintendent Ralph  Hall,  Sid  Klnne  m 
charge  of  Woodlands,  and  others  In  their 
group  we  provided  this  mill  with  trained 
professional  managers — with  many  years  of 
experience  gained  at  our  Savannah  opera- 
tion. The  local  men  they  are  now  training 
wUl  In  the  oomlng  years  probably  be  the 
nucleus  of  s  similar  management  group 
which  someday  will  be  starting  another  new 
mill  at  some  other  location. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  we  have 
to  think  "long  range"  In  our  business.  That 


meaus  that  we  cot  only  utilize  In  our  oper- 
ations the  fine  natural  resources  with  which 
your  State  is  blessed,  but  we  are  Just  as  Inter- 
ested as  you  are  In  protecting  and  Improv- 
ing them.  In  our  30  years  operations  at  Sa- 
vannah we  have  planted  many  more  trees 
than  we  have  cut.  As  a  result  of  our  research 
In  tree  genetics,  an  increasing  number  of 
the  seedlings  planted  will  grow  into  care- 
fully selected  "superior"  trees — faster  grow- 
ing, taller,  straighter,  with  a  greater  resist- 
ance to  fire  and  Insects. 

And  let  me  quickly  make  It  clear  that  we 
are  not  just  interested  in  oiu-  own  land. 
Whatever  woodlands  knowledge  we  have — 
selective  cutlng  programs,  reforestation  tech- 
niques and  the  like — have  always  been  at 
the  di^sposal  of  our  neighboring  landholders. 
We  expect  always  to  purchase  an  Important 
share  of  our  wood  requirements  in  the  open 
market — so  we  naturally  wUl  alwasrs  be  In- 
terested in  the  wood  supply  In  the  entire  area. 

The  same  goes  for  water.  Our  5,000  acre 
plant  site  has  an  elaborate  system  of  lagoons 
and  settling  ponds  which  enable  us  to  con- 
trol waste  water  from  our  operation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  any  adverse  affect  on 
fishing  or  other  recreational  usee  of  the  Ala- 
bama River.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  detailed 
plan  for  waste  control  was  discussed  with 
and  approved  by  the  Alabama  State  Water 
Commission  long  before  we  started  building 
the  mill. 

Mention  of  the  State  Commission  reminds 
me  of  another  conviction  that  many  of  us  in 
the  company  hold;  namely,  that  as  many 
matters  as  possible  should  be  handled  at  the 
State  and  community  level  rather  than  by 
the  federal  government.  Most  problems  to- 
day are  so  complex  they  require  Intimate 
knowledge  of  their  many  facets.  And  It  seems 
to  me  such  knowledge  Is  most  likely  to  be 
found  at  the  loockl  level. 

Well,  my  friends,  that's  about  aU  I  have 
to  say.  And  I  might  summarize  it  aU  in 
four  sentences: 

1.  We  are  slnoerely  grateful  for  your  wel- 
come and  spirit  of  helpfiilnees: 

2.  We  are  going  to  try  very  hard  to  l>€ 
useful  Citizens  of  your  community; 

3.  We  expect  to  be  here  for  at  least  a  few 
hundred  years: 

4.  We  are  looking  forward  to  It. 
Thank  you. 


June  1,  1967 
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Postal  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newsceist,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  the  postal 
deficit. 

The  report  follows : 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

President  Johnson  recently  recommended 
that  Congress  authorize  substantial  Increases 
in  the  four  main  classes  of  postal  rates.  This 
additional  revenue  would  help  reduce  the 
annual  postal  deficits  which  now  amount 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually. 

Just  before  the  President  made  his  recom- 
mendation. Postmaster  GenersJ  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  suggested  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment should  be  reduced  from  its  present 
cabinet  status  and  converted  Into  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  organized  on  a  business 
basis.  This  Corporation  would  have  au- 
thority to  fix  postal  rates — Instead  of  Con- 


gress— and  the  authority  to  Issue  bonds  for 
new  postal  construction.  The  general  pur- 
pose would  be  to  convert  the  Deptu-tment 
from  a  chronic  money  loser  Into  a  well-run 
business  establishment. 

MThlle  everyone  wants  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Postmaster  General's 
suggestion  will  be  adopted  In  the  near  fu- 
ture by  the  Congress.  It  U  reasonable  that 
the  Congress  will  reduce  the  annual  deficit. 
However,  this  Is  a  good  time  to  review 
what  the  postal  system  has  meant  in  the  life 
of  our  nation.  The  postal  system  Is  usually 
referred  to  as  a  public  service — which  it  is. 
But  the  founding  fathers  looked  upon  it  as 
something  more  than  that.  They  wanted  a 
postal  system  which  would  help  weld  this 
new  nation  Into  a  unified  whole  and  they 
succeeded  In  doing  Just  that. 

The  Constitution  itself  authorized  Con- 
gress to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 
Shortly  after  the  Federal  Government  started 
functioning,  Congress  created  what  Is  known 
as  second  class  mall  with  special  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  other  publications.  In  doing  this.  Con- 
gress recognized  that  the  spread  of  Ideas  on 
the  widest  possible  basis  was  urgently  needed 
to  keep  our  nation  both  united  and  pros- 
perous. 

The  privilege  of  second  class  mailing  is  no 
longer  of  much  Importance  to  the  big  met- 
ropolitan dalUes.  But  this  mailing  privilege 
Is  still  highly  Important  to  the  small-town 
dallies  and  weeklies  which  play  such  an  Im- 
portant part  In  the  nation's  rural  life.  And 
It  Is  stUl  vw-y  Important  to  the  national 
magazines  which  depend  for  their  existence 
on  mass  circulation  In  all  of  the  fifty  States. 
Over  the  years.  Congress  has  created  two 
other  classes  of  mall  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  use  the  postal  system.  The  third 
class  authorizes  bulk  mailing  and  this  Is 
often  attacked  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
so-called  Junk  mall — meaning  advertising 
matter  unwanted  by  those  who  receive  It. 
Yet  without  this  class,  the  large  mall  order 
houses  woxUd  be  severely  handicapped. 
Fourth  class  is  used  mainly  for  the  carrying 
of  books  and  records  and  this  ts  very  Im- 
pca-tant  to  public  libraries  and  educational 
Institutions. 

Thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  by 
Congress,  the  U.S.  postal  system  now  handles 
nearly  as  much  mall  «s  all  the  other  postal 
systems  in  the  world  combined.  It  has  played 
a  notable  part  in  proiMtlng  national  unity. 
The  devotion  of  a  lojftt^rpB  of  postal  work- 
ers has  made  it  Into^model  of  dependability. 

In  cutting  down  the  deficit,  we  should 
avoid  Injuring  one  of  the  finest  public  serv- 
ice organizations  In  the  world. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
highest  regarded  and  most  talented 
radio,  television,  and  newspaper  person- 
aUties— WDSU,  Clarion  Herald— is  Mel 
Leavitt  of  New  Orleans. 

His  wide  scope  and  grasp  is  well  re- 
flected In  the  column  which  appears  be- 
low and  which  I  commend  to  you. 

In  contrast  to  the  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading editorials  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Chicago 
Dally  News.  Detroit  Free  Press',  Cincin- 


nati Inquirer,  and  other  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  who  have  dis- 
torted and  misled  their  readers  in  con- 
nection with  my  discussion  of  the  first 
amendment,  Mel  Leavitt  gives  a  most 
scholarly  and  objective  examination  of 
the  issue. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  after 
reading  his  column  which  is  reprinted 
here  for  your. attention.    • 

The  column  follows : 

Law  COVER.S  Even  Drvn. 
I  By   Mel   Leavitt) 

Extremists,  both  of  the  far  right  and  of 
the  far  left,  seem  to  have  found  a  common 
stomplng-ground  on  which  to  exercise  their 
passions. 

Both  are  currently  engaged  In  a  kind  of 
reckless  ranting  at  Washington.  Both  seem 
intent  on  abusing  and  discrediting  our  fed- 
eral government. 

The  right-wing  zealots  hint  of  dark  plots 
emanating  in  the  nation's  capltol.  designed 
to  brainwash  America  into  communist  think- 
ing. 

The  left-wing  zealots  see  conspiracy  of  a 
totally  different  sort  Involving  some  kind  of 
sinister  Industrial-military  cabal  with  omi- 
nous fascist  overtones. 

Extremes  beget  extremes.  aVid  now  each 
camp  is  using  the  other  camp's  irrationality 
to  Justify  Its  own  Irrational  behavior. 

A  group  of  Vietnam  war-protesters  burns 
an  American  fiag  in  an  orgy  of  self-righte- 
ousness. 

So.  a  few  weeks  later,  a  group  of  anti-war 
protesters  tars  and  feathers  a  man  they  sus- 
pect of  being  a  'peacenik." 

One  wonders  who  descrates  the  American 
flag  the  most:  the  nuts  who  biu-n  it.  or  the 
ones  who  wrap  themselves  in  it  as  an  excuse 
for  sfcormtrooper  tactics  and  vigilante  abuses. 
Any  American  with  an  iota  of  feeling  or 
respect  for  what  our  flag  represents  was 
necessarily  outraged  by  the  Central  park  flag- 
burning  episode.  It  was  an  act  brazenly  cal- 
culated to  outrage  most  Americans.  And  It 
did. 

More  than  50  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  to  make  flag-burning  a  federal 
crime.  Freedom  of  speech  and  peaceful  as- 
sembly Is  one  thing.  But  total  contempt  for 
the  nation  that  guarantees  such  freedom? 

However,  the  line  is  difficult  to  draw  legal- 
ly. Where  does  freedom  of  speech  and  peace- 
ful assembly  end.  and  treason  and  sedition, 
or  even  Incitement  to  violence,  or  the  over- 
throw of  a  country,  begin? 

Congressman  F.  Edward  Hubert  attempted 
to  get  a  definition  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
erals  office,  and  determine — if  there  were  no 
laws  limiting  mob  action — what  new  laws,  or 
strengthened  laws  might  be  written. 

After  repeated  statements  to  him  indicat- 
ing protesters  were  protected  by  the  "um- 
brella of  the  First  Amendment."  Hubert  said, 
"Forget  about  the  First  Amendment,"  This 
statement  was  promptly  plucked  out  of  con- 
text by  some  writers,  and  one  national  car- 
toonist. Hubert,  they  intimated,  was  a  fascist 
in  patriots  clothing. 

Granted  Huberts  statement,  read  out  of 
context,  is  deplorable.  In  context,  it  reflects 
the  frustrations  of  many  concerned  Ameri- 
cans who,  realizing  that  most  laws  are 
abridgements  of  the  First  Amendment  and 
all  laws  subject  to  vagaries  of  int*rpretatlon 
or  enforcement,  are  seriously  concerned  with 
our  inability  to  curtail  mob  action  and  in- 
dividual threats  to  general,  or  national  se- 
curity. 

It  is  too  easy  for  liberals  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion by  finding  a  conservative  scapegoat  for 
a  serious  legal  dilemma  and  labelling  him  a 
fascist. 

As  Thurmond  Arnold  recently  said:  "Dis- 
sent is  not  sacred.  The  right  erf  dissent  is. 
Yet  this  simple  principle  of  law  has  not  yet 
been   learned   by   some   alienated   Intellect- 

Freedom  ot  speech  and  assembly,  like  all 


freedoms,  has  Its  limitations.  The  limita- 
tions arise  when  it  encroaches  on  other  free- 
doms, other  individual  rights,  or  threatens 
sectirity,  or  even  Jeopardize  the  "peace  and 
tranquility"  of  subsantial  numbers  of  other 
citizens. 

Whether  flag-burning  ttjreatens  national 
security  or  not  is  a  moot  point.  But  Hubert 
was  not  referring  to  this,  although  this  one 
overt  act  is  being  used  to  symboUze  and 
emotionalize  a  very  complex  Issue. 

Hebert  Insists  he  did  not  mean  "throw  out 
the  First  Amendment,"  and  if  his  critics  care- 
fully read  his  statement,  in  full  context,  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  they  would  realize 
this. 

"Stop  using  the  First  Amendment  as  a 
protective  umbrella  to  Justify  further  and 
further  abuses  of  freedom"  is  a  more  ac- 
curate statement  of  what  he  said.  And  that 
is  the  dilemma. 

There  appears  to  be  an  abundance  of  laws 
on  the  books  to  safeguard  national  secur- 
ity— laws  asalnst  treason,  espionage,  de- 
sertion, draft  evasion,  violent  overthrow  of 
the  government.  There  are  also  laws  against 
inciting  to  riot,  disturbing  the  peace,  loiter- 
ing, disrupting  orderly  processes,  et  cetera 
et  cetera. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  te"  be  a  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  some  officials,  federal 
and  local,  to  enforce  them  or  interpret  them 
vigorously. 

The  more  strident  voices  of  both  the  far 
right  and  left  are  using  this  legal  vacuum 
to  Justify  further  and  further  excesses,  and 
blame  each  other  for  them  while  whispering 
of  conspiracies  inside  the  federal  government. 
Strangely  enough,  some  of  those  who  yell 
loudest  In  defense  of  their  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  are  quickest  to  outshout  or 
disrupt  assemblies  involving  opponents. 

Northern  students  made  a  travesty  of  the 
First  Amendment  recently  when  they  re- 
peatedly heckled  and  Jeered  George  Wallace 
In  an  obvious  attempt  to  drown  him  out  and 
force  him  from  the  fXKllum. 

Ironically,  this  kind  of  contempt  for  free 
speech  invariably  helps  the  victim  more  than 
It  hurts  him.  Thus  the  extremists  of  both  the 
right  and  left  repeatedly  use  each  other  as 
an  emotional  prop  to  keep  their  supporters 
riled  up.  and  inevitably  build  up  support  for 
their  opponents  by  their  excesses. 

Alabama's  Richmond  Flowers,  a  racial 
moderate,  has  even  suggested  that  Wallace 
and  Stokely  Carmichael  run  together  as  a 
third-party  ticket.  Both,  he  says,  exhibit 
great  contempt  for  the  federal  government. 
Both  are  evangelists  of  a  special  kind  of 
freedom,  as  Interpreted  In  thetr  own  racist 
terms.  Both,  he  says,  advocate  defiance  of  the 
law— Wallace  on  schools.  Carmichael  on  the 
draft.  . 

Of  course,  Wallace's  defiance  advocates  a 
careful  pltty-pattlng  around  the  law.  Car- 
michael's  behavior  borders  on  insurrection. 
Encouraging  riots  and  making  treasonable 
statement*  is  strong  stuff,  and  the  federal 
government  seems  to  be  pitty-patting 
around  Carmichael,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
Negro  minority  vote. 

So  the  Feds  are  caught  In  the  squeeze  and 
the  enemies  of  rational  government  seek  to 
make  the  most  of  the  situation  by  spreading 
chaos  and  suspicion. 

The  federal  government,  like  the  elephant, 
makes  a  big  convenient,  clumsy  target.  The 
larger  the  country  becomes,  the  more  com- 
plex Its  problems,  the  more  cumbersome  Its 
government,  the  more  vulnerable  that  gov- 
ernment Is  to  attack  from  Individuals  frus- 
trated by  Its  bigness  and  Ineptness. 

Fear  of  big  government  todav  afflicts  both 
Uberal  and  conservative.  It  leads  automat- 
ically  to   hatred,   defiance   and   suspicion. 

People  desperately  want,  and  seek,  heroes 
today— bigger  than  life  individuals  who 
wear  bright,  white  hats.  Realistically,  most 
public  officials  wear  hats  of  varying  shades 
of  gray,  and  when  lost  in  the  morass  that 
is  Institutional  Washington,  the  distant 
grays  begin  to  look  darker  and  eventually 
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black — esi>eclally  this  year,  the  year  of  the 
Dodd  and  Powell  Investigations. 

The  climate  has  never  been  riper  for  the 
development  of  regional  and  local  dema- 
go^es:  Big,  strong  Individuals  in  white  hats 
who  win  protect  us  from  other  Individuals 
In  black  hats,  and  a  confusing  society  that 
Is  tattle- tale  gray. 

Yes,  there  are  limitations  on  individual 
freedom — even  freedom  of  speech.  As  clas- 
sically stated:  No  one  has  the  right  to  yell 
Qre  in  a  crowded  theater.  But  one  must  be 
very  careful,  in  his  zeal  to  deny  someone  he 
considers  "suspicious"  his  rights,  that  he 
does  not  unwittingly  deny  rights  be  may 
want  to  use  some  day. 

Thomas  More  once  said  that  the  law  must 
be  extended,  even  to  the  devel.  For  If  you  cut 
down  every  law  in  order  to  catch  the  devil, 
what  would  you  have  to  hide  behind  once 
every  law  has  fallen — when  the  devil  sud- 
denly  stops   running  and   turns   on   you? 


REA  Esiay  Winners  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
a  statewide  essay  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associ- 
ation on  "What  Rural  Electrification 
Means  to  Me  and  My  Community."  It 
Is  my  privilege  today  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  the  winning  essays  of  six  of  the 
State  winners  who  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Later  on  this  month  these 
winners,  along  with  others  from  Ne- 
braska, will  travel  to  Washington  to  see 
their  Goverrmient  In  operation  as  part  of 
their  prize  for  submitting  winning  essays. 
The  REA,  through  "lighting  the  farm," 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  American  farmer. 

The  essays  follow: 
The  Valdt  or  Rural  Electrification  to  Our 

Home  and  CoiiMUNiTT 
(By  Roxanne  Rae  Plcken,   Davenport  High 

School;    Sponsor:    South    Central    Public 

Power  District,   Nelaon,  Nebr.) 

"Those  were  the  good  old  days."  But  were 
they  really  good?  No  lights.  No  running 
water.  No  electrical  appliances.  Because  of 
the  work  of  a  few  great  men,  rural  elec- 
trification has  changed  the  "good  old  days" 
to  the  "better  new  days."  Among  other  im- 
measurable values  of  rural  electricity,  it  has 
enabled  my  family  to  run  our  farm  in  a  more 
economical,  efficient,  and  modern  way. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  has  provided  low-cost  electric- 
ity to  farms  like  ours.  This  electricity,  in 
addition  to  being  inexpensive  in  itself,  has 
increa^d  our  farm  profits.  For  example, 
irrigation  wells,  run  by  electricity,  have 
brought  up  crop  production,  thereby  raising 
profits.  Profits  also  increase  when  cattle  are 
provided  with  light  at  night.  Consiraiing 
more  food  because  of  the  light,  the  cattle 
become  heavier  and  bring  higher  prices  at 
the  market.  Without  rural  electrification,  two 
of  the  many  economical  devices,  irrigation 
and  stockyard  lighting,  would  be  impossible. 

Our  farm  has  become  much  more  efficient 
with  rural  electrification,  becau:e  electricity 
(1)  saves  time,  (2)  saves  effort,  and  (3) 
makes  for  more  and  better  work  output.  Elec- 
trical tools  B\ich  as  drills,  saws,  and  sanders 
finish  In  a  few  moments  Jobs  that  would 
take    perhaps    hours    with    ordinary    tools. 


Also,  with  these  same  tools,  less  effort  is  re- 
quired than  with  hand  work.  When  a  Job  is 
done  faster  and  with  less  effort,  more  of  that 
Job  can  usually  be  done  and  done  better. 
These  three  principles  can  be  applied  to  al- 
most any  household  or  outdoor  electrical  ap- 
pliance. With  these  tliree  ideas  in  mind,  we 
can  say  that  rural  electrification  has  indeed 
minimized  wastefulness  on  our  farm. 

As  a  result  of  electrification,  rural  modern- 
ization has  been  simple.  New  and  better  in- 
ventions making  use  of  electricity  have  con- 
tinually been  employed.  Among  these  have 
been  the  effective,  effortless  household  appli- 
ances, such  as  washing  machines,  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  refrigerators.  Milking  machines, 
grain  dryers,  and  electric  augers  are  some  of 
the  items  utilized  by  the  "electric  farmer." 
And  making  this  modernization  possible  has 
been  the  low  cost  available  to  the  patron  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  With  cheap 
electrical  rates,  a  farmer  can  afford  the  latest 
technical  advances  in  electricity.  Therefore, 
by  advancing  efficiency  and  economy,  elec- 
tricity has  also  furthered  modern  farming. 

By  providing  efficient,  economical,  and 
modern  farming  achievements,  rural  electri- 
fication has  brought  our  farm  and  many 
others  up  to  date.  Electricity  has  provided 
the  desirable  farm  of  today.  In  the  future, 
my  family  and  I  will  look  to  electricity  for 
the  better  farm  of  tomorrow. 

What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
ANP  My  Community 

(By  Lynelle  Predrickson,  Stromsburg  High 
School:  sponsor:  Polk  County  Rural  Pul>- 
lic  Power  District.  Stromsburg,  Nebr.) 
Today  there  are  power  lines  spanning  the 
breadth  of  our  nation.  Power  lines  stretching 
out  to  the  most  remote  desert  ranch.  Power 
lines  winding  up  a  mountain  to  an  Isolated 
saw  mill.  All  of  these  lines  have  one  purpose 
or  goal.  This  is  to  provide  the  p>eople  with 
dependable  and  inexpensive  power.  Power 
to  irrigate  our  rich  country's  fields  of  corn 
and  mllo.  Power  to  water  many,  many  head 
of  cattle.  Power  is  what  has  helped  our  coun- 
try become  the  glorious  and  great  nation  that 
It  is  tod.^y.  Our  country  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered by  the  help  of  a  powerful  labor  force 
and  industry,  but  there  Is  another  force 
which  I  think  Is  equally  Important.  This 
force  is  the  electricity  that  local  rural  public 
p>ower  diitricts  have  provided  for  farmers. 
Rural  electrification  has  helped  to  provide 
the  power  necessary  to  grow  the  food  that 
tills  expanding  nation  demands.  Half  of  the 
world's  supply  of  electricity  Is  generated  and 
used  in  the  United  States. 

The  difference  between  city  living  and 
country  living  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller 
in  terms  of  easier  and  convenient  living. 
Today  the  average  farmhome  can  have  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  city  home,  plus  the 
many  advantages  of  country  living.  In  the 
country  you  can  have  more  privacy  but  you 
certainly  aren't  shut  away  from  the  world. 
I  think  rvual  electrification  is  the  factor  that 
has  made  country  living  so  much  more 
enjoyable. 

During  a  bad  storm  last  winter  our  elec- 
tricity went  out.  We  were  without  electricity 
for  a  short  time.  What  to  do  diu-lng  this 
time  was  a  problem.  There  was  no  television 
to  watch,  no  stereo  to  listen  to,  not  enough 
light  to  read  by,  and  no  heat  to  make  any- 
thing to  eat.  I  think  this  shows  how  depend- 
ent we  are  on  electricity.  Our  life  is  geared 
to  this  current  that  feeds  omt  homes  with 
power.  Every  member  of  the  family  depends 
on  it  in  one  way  or  another.  The  husband 
needs  it  to  Irrigate  and  water  his  stock.  The 
wife  needs  it  to  niake  h«-  home  as  comfort- 
able for  her  family  as  possible.  The  children 
need  it  to  run  their  toys  and  to  watch  the 
cartoons.  Rural  electrification  has  "spoiled" 
us  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  live  without 
it. 

This  year  our  state  U  celebrating  Its  lOOtb 
birthday.  We  are  all  aware  at  the  progress 
that  our  state  has  made.  I  Just  wonder  bow 


much  of  this  progress  could  have  taken  place 
without  rural  electrification. 

The  Value  or  Rural  ELECxaiFicATiON  in 

OV%   HOMX   AND    COMMUNITT 

(By  Jack  Gustafson,  Wakefield  High  School; 

Sponsor:  Northeast  Nebraska  Rural  Public 

Power  District.  Emerson,  Nebr. 

Par  too  often  we  take  our  rural  develop- 
ment for  granted  and  do  not  fully  appreciate 
its  value.  Such  Is  the  case  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  our  home  and  community.  We  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  something  most  when 
suddenly  we  find  ourselves  without  it.  For  a 
moment  visualize  the  scene  of  a  bundled-up 
family,  huddling  in  a  cold  house  lighted  only 
with  the  faint  glow  of  a  candle,  and  a  howl- 
ing wind  and  blowing  snow  battering  every- 
thing in  its  path.  Those  without  a  standby 
generator  can  well  testify  to  the  importance 
of  rural  electrification  to  their  Uves. 

The  problems  of  no  Ughts,  no  water,  no 
heat,  and  no  mechanized  feeding  in  this 
situation  are  only  a  temporary  inconven- 
ience. What  would  happen  If  these  effects 
were  prolonged  indefinitely? 

To  show  what  would  happen,  let  us  take  a 
specific  example  In  the  Northeast  Nebraska 
conununity  of  Wakefield.  The  biggest  indus- 
try in  this  agrarian  community  is  an  egg 
processing  plant.  If  for  some  reason  elec- 
tricity would  become  nonavailable  in  the 
areas  surrounding  Wakefield,  a  chain  re- 
action would  occur  which  would  eventually 
spell  disaster.  Many  rural  citizens  would  not 
tolerate  the  inconveniences  of  no  electricity 
and  would  flock  to  the  cities  for  Jobs.  Those 
who  stayed  on  the  farms  could  not  raise 
chickens  and  eggs  profitably  without  elec- 
tricity and  would  cause  this  thriving  egg 
industry  to  close  down.  Th»  town  depends 
80  heavily  on  this  Industry  and  the  products 
and  business  of  the  farmers  that  it,  too, 
would  soon  collapse. 

Rural  electrification  provides  opportunities 
for  social  and  economic  growth  which  would 
not  be  av. liable  otherwise.  It  makes  possible 
local  industries  which  provide  capital  not 
only  for  the  employees  but  also  for  the  local 
businesses  through  increased  sales.  With 
more  purchasing  power  and  the  expansion 
of  Industry  and  markets,  our  community 
stays  financially  Independent  and  socially 
advanced.  These  increased  opportunities  at- 
tract more  young  people  and  more  profes- 
sional workers  to  the  area. 

The  use  of  electricity  increases  the  produc- 
tion and  earnings  of  the  farmer,  speeds  up 
his  work,  and  g:ives  him  an  overall  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  use  of  an  electric 
milking  machine  or  feeding  auger,  for  in- 
stance, will  get  the  Job  done  faster  and  give 
the  farmer  more  free  time.  The  farm  family 
Is  provided  with  many  hours  of  econoanlcal 
labor  through  the  use  of  electrical  appliances 
and  tools. 

These  examples  show  how  the  posterity  of 
our  town  and  country  depends  upon  the  In- 
creased production  in  rural  areas  which  elec- 
tricity has  made  possible.  The  value  of  the 
rural  electrification  program  was  best  sum- 
marized by  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administra- 
tor of  the  REA,  when  he  said  its  basic  ob- 
jectives "Is  to  Improve  the  economic  status 
and  living  standards  of  people  In  rural  areas 
through  the  benefits  of  electric  service."  It 
has  been  through  the  efforts  of  men  like 
George  Norrls  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that 
these  Improved  standards  have  been  made 
possible.  The  people  of  Nebraska,  in  this  Cen- 
tennial year,  should  well '  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate the  i>rogress  that  rural  electrifica- 
tion has  brought  to  their  communities  and 
to  their  state. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 
Home  and  Communitt 

(By  Sheralyn  Lostroh,  University  High 
School;  Sponaor:  Seward  County  Rural 
Public  Power  District,  Seward,  Nebr.) 

In  this  centennial  year,  Nebraska  rural 
famlUee,  like  famlliee  everywhere  within  our 
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state,  our  experiencing  tJ»e  fun  of  dressing 
in  great-grandpa's  or  grandma's  clothes,  and 
for  a  few  hours  pretending  that  they  are  liv- 
ing In  a  world  of  long-ago.  But  how  many 
farm  famlliee  would  really  enjoy  stepping 
from  our  "one-hundred  years  ago"  fantasy 
to  the  reality  of  rural  living  during  that  time 
period? 

Farm  life  was  once  a  culture  within  itself. 
Isolated  from  their  urban  counterparts,  the 
members  of  an  American  riu-al  family  were 
tied  to  an  almost  never-ending  cycle  of  farm 
"chores"  and  crop-tending.  In  the  last  few 
years,  however,  rural  electrification  has  been 
greatly  responsible  for  causing  changes  In 
the  life  of  a  farm  family. 

Can  you  remember  getting  up  on  a  cold, 
dark  winter  morning  to  milk  several  Indig- 
nant cows,  or  boiling  water  to  pour  over  a 
frozen  piunp  when  It  was  time  to  bring  in 
the  water?  So  do  many  farmers  who  are  a 
good  deal  less  than  one  hundred  years  old. 
But  those  are  only  memories.  Today,  even  in 
the  middle  of  a  Nebraska  blizzard,  farmers 
awaken  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  music  from 
a  clock  radio.  Leaving  the  warmth  of  that 
electric  blatj^et  isn't  nearly  as  painful,  when 
his  home  is  electrically  heated.  And  even 
milking  all  those  cows  isnt  drudgery  when 
electric  milkers  do  most  of  the  Job.  With 
electric  heaters  keeping  running  water  run- 
ning, and  electric  lights  dispeUin«  the  dis- 
mallness  of  a  bam  atmosphere,  the  farmers 
Job  has  been  greatly  Improved. 

Electrification  helps  and  cheers  the  busy 
farmer's  wife  too.  She  uses  her  electric 
kitchen  appliances  and  especially  her  elec- 
tric range  and  oven  to  prepare  gigantic  meals 
for  hungry  harvesters  or  for  the  family  gath- 
erings at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  She 
washes  and  dries  her  housedresses,  her  hus- 
band's Jeans,  the  children's  schoolclothes, 
and  the  baby's  diapers  In  her  electric  washer 
and  drier,  and  irons  them  with  her  light- 
weight electric  iron.  Electricity  provides  for 
fluorescent  lighting  to  help  along  her  prize 
houseplants  and  powers  the  television  set 
that  brings  her  everything  from  soap  operas 
to  Leonard  Bernstein. 

The  family's  children,  and  especially  Its 
teenagers,  are  far  from  left  out.  Daughter 
couldn't  do  without  her  electric  hair  dryer 
and  nail  buffer,  or  the  electric  sewing  ma- 
chine on  which  she  creates  a  formal  for  the 
prom  or  her  latest  4-H  sewing  project.  Son, 
too,  finds  that  electricity  is  an  important 
part  of  his  everyday  life.  He  uses  the  welder 
and  electric  power  tools  to  make  repairs  and 
building  projects  much  easier,  and  Mom's 
vacuum  always  comes  in  handy  when  it's 
time  to  clean  his  car  Everyone  in  the  family 
enjoys  the  combination  stereo  and  AM-FM 
radio  which  brings  them  not  only  hours  of 
entertainment,  but  also  the  latest  In  weather 
reports  and  forecasts. 

It  may  be  exciting  to  hold  an  old-fashioned 
husking-bee  or  to  squeeze  into  great-grand- 
mother's high  button  shoes,  but  farm  fami- 
lies will  agree  that  electrification  has  brought 
about  huge  advances  in  rural  living.  And 
they  are  advances  we  would  hate  to  live 
without. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Marietta  Matulka.  Aquinas  High  School: 
Sponsor:     Butler     County    Rural    Public 
Power  District,  David  City,  Nebr.) 
As   you   look  out   the  window,  you  see  a 
few  slender   wires  stretched   from  house  to 
house.  At  the  source  of  these  wires  are  the 
huge   generators   which   produce   an   energy 
that   you    rely   on   more   than    you    realize 
What  was  farm  life  really  like  without  these 
wires? 

In  the  Past — 

In  the  early  pioneer  life  almost  everything 
was  done  manually.  Animal  power  was  also 
used  which,  at  times,  was  not  very  dependa- 
ble. The  pioneers  and  settlers  had  to  work 
from  dawn  until  dark  every  day  to  keep  up 
with  all  the  mounting  work. 


To  the  Present — 

Today  your  means  of  living  Is  contained  In 
this  energy  caUed  electricity,  Down  those 
wlree  come  water  for  the  house  and  for  the 
stock.  New  submersible  pumpe  are  replacing 
the  old  pumps,  and  electrical  progress  en- 
ables the  pumps  to  run  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently without  any  lubrication.  These  mod- 
ern pressure  pumps  can  also  be  sealed  to  pre- 
vent water  contamination. 

Through  these  wires  this  energy  brings  us 
heat  to  cook  our  meals  and  it  brings  cold 
for  our  refrigerator  and  home  freezer.  It 
brings  light  that  we  may  read  in  comfort  or. 
finish  last-minute  chores  outside  in  safety. 

In  the  summer  this  energy  brings  the  cool 
breezes  of  air-condltlonlng. 

In  the  winter,  it  is  the  source  of  heating. 
This  electrical  heating  brings  comfort,  clean- 
liness, safety,  convenience,  and  economy.  It 
also  helps  to  keep  the  stock  tank  open  and 
the  baby  pigs  and  baby  chicks  warm  in  below 
zero  weather. 

This  same  energy  brings  power  to  operate 
machinery,  making  our  daily  tasks  lighter 
and  more  efficient. 

Today  electricity  works  hand  In  hand  with 
the  farmer  of  Nebraska  to  help  them  be  the 
most  productive  they  have  ever  been.  Elec- 
tricity, now  available  to  every  farm  In  the 
United  States,  performs  hundreds  of  dally 
tasks  once  done  manually.  And  electricity  is 
not  expensive.  The  electrical  Industrial  de- 
velopments giving  greater  efficiency  in  gen- 
erating, transmitting,  and  distributing  elec- 
tricity have  made  the  cost  of  electrilcty  de- 
crease Immensely. 

To  the  Future — 

Some  day  everything  will  be  Instamatic— 
tasks  will  be  accomplished  by  simply  the 
touch  of  a  button.  One  example  of  this  Is 
remote  control  farming. 

In  agriculture,  electric  soil  conditioning, 
soil  heating,  and  field  lighting  hold  great  po- 
ten«lal  for  increasing  the  yield  of  crops  to 
feed  our  world's  growing  population. 

Electricity  holds  great  promise  in  solving 
such  problems  as — converting  salt  water  Into 
fresh  water,  because  scientists  have  already 
Informed  us  that  our  fresh  water  supply  can- 
not last  forever.  Electrically  controlled  high- 
ways will  also  help  to  control  our  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  automobiles,  and  fume- 
less  automobiles,  which  will  be  replacing  the 
old  ones  In  the  near  future,  will  help  to 
abolish  our  air  pollution  problem. 

Every  day  man  is  discovering  new  uses 
for  electricity — such  as  climate  control,  new 
methods  of  food  preparation  and  new  forms 
of  entertainment. 

In  education  and  in  every  field  .  .  .  elec- 
tricity will  provide  or  make  possible  far- 
reaching  advances.  TYuIy  electrilcty  is 
progress. 

Development  op  Rural  Electrification 
IN    My    Area 
(By    Suzanne    Reeker,    Battle    Creek    High 
School;    Sponsor:    Elkhom    Rural    Public 
Power  District.  Battle  Creek.  Nebr.) 
Rural  Electrification  began  when  Franklin 
D.   Roosevelt  signed   a  bill   creating  its  oc- 
ganization   on   May   II,    1935.   Our   Nebraska 
Senator.  George  W.  Norrls.  was  Instrumental 
in  introducing  the  REA.  bill  Into  the  Con- 
gress.   He    along    with    Representative    Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas,  co-sponsored  the  Norrls- 
Rayburn  bill,  that  enabled  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion to  receive  the  necessary  money  to  l>egln 
this  great  endeavor. 

Little  could  anyone  imagine  what  effect 
this  would  have  on  our  rural  residents  No 
one  could  ever  in  their  fondest  dreams,  hopes, 
and  prayers,  have  foreseen  the  many  great 
advantages  our  farm  families  would  enjoy 
as  a  result  of  this  organization. 

Until  the  beginning  of  R.E.A.,  the  farmers 
were  Uvlng  in  the  dark  ages  of  kerosene 
lamps.  All  the  menial  tasks  around  the  farm 
were  done  by  hand.  Those  families  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  their  own  Deico  power 
plants  were  fortunate.  Even  then,  the  faclll- 


tlee  were  very  limited  Small  watt  bulbs 
provided  Inadequate  lighting.  Appliances 
were  very  few.  Some  families  had  radios. 
Irons,  and  perhaps  a  washing  machine  These 
people  considered  themselves  very  fortunate. 
The  tiresome  chore  of  dally  running  the  light 
plant,  seemed  little  enough  to  do  for  these 
conveniences. 

Excitement  ran  high  for  those  who  were 
on  the  first  sections  of  lines  to  be  laid  out 
and  built.  Those  little  stakes  the  surveyors 
set  out.  marked  future  pole  settings  When 
at  last  the  man  came  to  dig  the  holes  for  the 
poles,  that  were  laying  In  the  ditches,  every- 
one knew  the  long  awaited  project  was  pro- 
gressing. Poles  were  set  and  wifes  were 
strung.  Then  began  the  wait  for  energy  to 
run  through  the  lines. 

As  my  present  home,  the  lines  were  en- 
ergized on  June  3.  1940.  What  anticipation 
there  must  have  been  there.  Farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  could  now  enjoy  adequate 
lights.  Dreams  of  milking  machines,  motors 
for  water  systems,  refrigeration  uniu,  and 
many  more  appliances  could  now  be  a  reality 

When  the  first  lines  were  energized,  the 
number  of  miles  were  one  hundred  sixteen 
Consumers  numbered  only  one  hundred 
forty-eight.  As  the  years  went  by.  more  and 
more  miles  were  energized  and  consumers 
were  added  in  great  numbers.  Today  over 
nineteen  hundred  miles  of  power  lines  are 
in  use  by  the  Elkhorn  Rural  Public  Power 
District,  Consumers  on  these  lines  number 
over  thirty-six  hundred. 

The  first  consumers  of  electric  power  in 
our  district  used  only  about  sixty  KWH  per 
farm.  The  average  consumer  usage  now  totals 
over  nine  hundred  fifty  per  farm  Use  of  elec- 
tric appliances  has  grown  until  very  few 
choring  jobs  around  the  farm  are  left  that 
cannot  be  done  directly  or  indirectiv  bv 
electric  power. 

Through  the  effort*  of  a  great  many  men 
through  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-seven 
years,  l^as  our  Rural  Electrification  grown 
Today  all  farm  families  who  wish  may  en- 
Joy  the  same  blessings  of  modernization  that 
our  city  neighbors  have  taken  for  granted 
for  so  many  years.  We  certainly  owe  these 
hard  working  men  a  debt  of  gratitude,  both 
in  the  fields  of  administration  and  mainten- 
In  the  fields  of  administration  and  mainte- 
nance. 


Maj.  Gen.  J.  W.  O'Neill  Reastigneil  to 
New  Unit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F,  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  recent  military  pro- 
motions announced  by  the  President  was 
that  of  U.S.  Air  Force  Maj.  Gen.  John 
W.  O'Neill,  present  commander  of  the 
L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  in  Bedford.  Mass., 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  Gen- 
eral OTsrelll  is  slated  to  be  transferred  to 
the  post  of  commander  of  a  new  missile 
and  space  unit  in  California. 

As  commander  at  Bedford.  Geneial 
O'Neill  has  rendered  outstanding  service 
to  the  Air  Force  and  has  maintained  ex- 
cellent relations  with  the  surrounding 
communities.  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Bedford  Minute-Man  of 
May  25,  1967  outhning  the  general's  ca- 
reer and  accomplishments. 

Maj.  Gen    J    W.  O'Neill  Reassigned  to 
New  Untt 

Reassignment  of  Maj.  Gen  John  W. 
O'Neill,   commander   of   the   Air  Ptorce  Elec- 
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tronlc  Systems  DlTl8l<n  tX  Haiucom  Field 
for  the  past  tlire*  yean,  to  a  new  miaall* 
»nd  space  uiUt  on  the  West  Ooaat  wa«  an- 
nounced last  week. 

The  afifilgnment  was  announced  by  Gen. 
James  Ferguson,  ccnunander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  parent  organiza- 
tion of  both  the  Electronic  Systems  Division 
and  the  new  mlsslle/space  unit. 

Nomination  of  General  O'Neill  for  a  third 
star,  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  was  also  announced.  This  nomina- 
tion is  subject  to  confirmation  by  Congress. 

The  new  unit  will  combine  at  Los  Angeles 
Air  Force  Station.  Gal.,  element  of  the  Bal- 
listic Systems  Division  and  the  Space  Systems 
Division.  These  two  Divisions  are  responsible 
for  developing,  testing  and  acquiring  equip- 
ment for  the  nation  s  military  space  efforts 
and  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program. 

General  Ferguson  stated  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  Divisions  is  the  result  of  an 
extensive  study  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive management  posture  for  the  Air  Force's 
missile  and  space  programs. 

General  O'Neil  was  born  In  Brookline. 
Mass.  He  was  graduated  from  Brookline 
High  School  in  1936  and  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity in  1940.  Upon  graduation,  he  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  assigned  to  Fort 
Devens.  Later,  he  was  with  the  First  In- 
fantry  Division   In   Mass.   and   Fla. 

He  earned  his  pilot's  wings  In  1942.  and 
served  as  a  B-29  combat  crew  member  and 
Squadron  Commander  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Following  World  War  II.  he  participated  in 
the  first  peacetime  A-bomb  tests  at  Bikini  as 
Air  Operations  Officer  and  pilot  of  the  Com- 
mand Aircraft. 

He  earned  a  Masters  Degree  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  in  1950-51  and  later  grad- 
uated from  the  Air  War  College. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  he  has  sen-ed  in 
Washington,  D.C..  Penns..  Pla..  Ala.,  Europe 
and  Cal.  In  Cal..  he  held  key  positions  in  the 
development  of  Air  Force  Ballistic  Missiles. 
Before  taking  command  of  the  Electronic 
Systems  Division  In  July  1964.  General  O'Neill 
was  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington.  DC. 

Among  his  decorations  are  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  the 
Air  Medal,  the  Air  Force  Commendation  Med- 
al, the  Army  Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Dorothea  M. 
Howley  of  Arlington,  Mass.  They  have  six 
children. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  L.  McCoy,  Commander  of 
the  Ballistic  Systems  Division,  will  become  j 
deupty  commander  for  missiles  in  the  new/ 
unit,  and  will  be  stationed  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  Cal.  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  T.  Cooper. 
Space  Systems  Division  commander,  will  be 
deputy  commander  for  space  at  tos  Angeles 
Air  Force  Station. 

The  new  unit  will  be  known  as  the  Space 
and  Missile  Systems'  Organization  and  will 
formally  begin  operations  July  1,  1967. 


Memorial  Day  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
properly  our  Nation's  press  took  notice 
of  Memorial  Day  and  In  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  this  historic  holiday  urged  Ameri- 


cans to  soberly  reflect  on  our  Nation's 
heritage  and  its  noble  foundatlort  A  very 
thoughtful  MemorlaJ  Day  commentary 
was  carried  by  the  Blue  Island,  m.,  Sun- 
Standard  in  Its  Thursday,  May  25,  Issue, 
which  preceded  the  holiday.  I  insert  this 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Memori.\l   DAT   1967 

Memorial  day — May  30,  1967.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  the  need  was  more 
urgent  to  ob.serve  a  lioliday  to  honor  service 
men  who  have  died  in  battlefields  defending 
the  freedom  of  ilie  United  States  then  now? 

With  peace  marches,  draft  card  burners, 
and  desecration  of  the  flag  making  dally 
headlines,  hiis  U  ever  been  more  important 
that  our  servicemen  be  reassured  of  our 
loyalty  to  them.  They  must  be  told  that  the 
sacrifice  they  are  making  is  not  going  un- 
heeded How  mi.xed  up  and  confused  we  must 
appe;ir  to  other  nations!  But  we  know  that 
those  who  protest  are  few  in  numbers,  and 
we  must  show  the  world  that  ours  Is  Indeed 
a  united  nation.  Let  us  unite  in  our  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  1967. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  began 
unofficially  during  the  Civil  war,  when 
southern  women  placed  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  fallen  confederate  and  Union  soldiers.  In 
1868  General  John  A.  Logan.  Commander 
of  t.'ie  Grand  .Army  of  the  Republic,  called  on 
its  members  to  decorate  the  graves  of  Union 
soldiers  on  May  30.  The  practice  was  later 
extended  to  honor  fallen  servicemen  of  all 
wars  In  1967  let's  show  the  world  that  we  are 
strong  and  di-splay  our  patriotism  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  shove  those  few  non-con- 
formists Into  tlie  shadows. 

What  thoughts  run  through  the  minds  of 
tlie  parents,  wives,  families  and  sweethearts 
of  those  who  have  given  the  most  vital  thing 
they  possess — their  lives — when  they  witness 
or  read  .about  draft  card  burners  and  draft 
dodgers^  Let  them  know  that  their  loved  one 
died  with  honor  for  a  cause  which  Is  right 
and   just  -freedom. 

When  the  flag  passes  in  parade,  signify 
your  respect  by  placing  your  hat  or  hand  on 
your  heart.  Sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
with  pride  and  gusto,  such  as  has  never  been 
heard  before:  let  the  heavens  ring  in  this 
song  of  praise  of  our  country. 

Don't  waste  yoiu-  anger  on  those  few  non- 
conformists who  put  on  shows  of  defiance  for 
the  very  principles  upon  which  our  country 
has  been  built.  Pity  those  who  would  not 
serve  in  the  defense  of  our  country.  Pity 
them,  for  they'll  never  know  the  pH-ide  of 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  mighty  country 
willing  to  protect  other  friendly  nations 
who  are  figlitirg  communism.  Pity  them  be- 
cause their  parents  and  teachers  fell  short 
in  their  duties  and  haven't  delivered  the 
message  in  the  history  of  our  country.  They 
take  OI.U-  freedom  for  granted — they'll  never 
know  the  determination  our  forefathers  had 
when  they  crossed  a  mighty  ocean  to  settle 
and  tame  thu  wilderness,  then  Just  a  few 
scattered  colonies.  They'll  never  know  what  it 
Is  to  unite,  as  these  first  settlers  did,  to  build 
a  nation.  In  their  ignorance,  these  misfits 
would  attempt  to  tear  down  the  very  form 
of  government  upon  which  the  country  was 
built,  rather  than  conform  to  the  laws  which 
are  based  on  the  premise  of  majority  rule. 

Pity  those  who  would  desecrate  Old  Glory! 
TTiose  who  hare  not  kno-wn  a  heart  bursting 
with  pride  at  the  sight  of  the  red,  white  and 
blue:  the  banner  of  hope  and  freedom  for 
generations  of  Americans.  Our  flag,  the  sym- 
bol of  a  country  that  has  grown  from  a 
struggling  group  of  thirteen  colonies  to  m 
united  nations  of  50  sovereign  states. 

Yes.  pity  these  misdirected  young  men  and 
women,  feel  shame  for  them,  but  don't  vent 
your  anger  on  them  for  as  long  as  men  Iots 
liberty  more  than  life  Itself,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth.  Justice  and  charity  for  aU 


renxaln  rooted  in  hurn^n  hearts,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  endure. 

Memorial  Day — May  30,  1967.  Bow  your 
head  and  thank  God  that  those  not  willing 
to  defend  our  nation  are  few.  Bend  your 
knees  and  ask  Ood's  blessing  on  those  on 
the  battlefield  of  Vietnam  that  they  might 
have  the  strength  to  serve  well,  and  have 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  supporting  theni 
wholeheartedly,  bursting  with  pride  In  the 
knowledge  that  ours  is  a  country  In  which 
the  majority  of  the  young  men  are  brave 
enough  to  defend  its  freedom  with  their  very 
lues,  if  necessary. 

c 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  success  stories  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  articles  critical  of  public 
works  projects  always  seem  to  get  the 
headlines  while  the  positive  side  of  the 
news  gets  less  attention. 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is 
a  fine  article  which  appeared  on  May  31, 
1967.  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  re- 
porting on  the  150-year  success  story  of 
the  Erie  Canal. 

The  success  of  this  early  inland  water- 
way is  part  of  the  heroic  history  of  our 
country,  and  the  canal's  important  role 
in  the  development  of  the  Nation  is 
undisputed. 

Once  derided  as  "Clinton's  Ditch,"  the 
Erie  Canal  helped  build  a  great  State 
and  a  great  Nation. 

The  Plain  Dealer  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
May  31.  1967] 

Erie  Canal  Made  New  York  thi  Empire 

Washington. — One-hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  the  first  earth  was  turned  for 
"Clinton's  Ditch,"  the  great  canal  that  trans- 
formed New  York  into  the  Empire  State. 

Just  before  dawn  on  July  4,  1817.  notables 
paraded  throughout  the  haze  to  a  site  near 
the  wilderness  village  of  Rome.  As  the  sun 
rose,  cannons  boomed.  Onlookers  cheered.  A 
canal  official  made  a  noble  speech,  and  a 
Judge  thrust  a  spade  into  the  soli  to  start  the 
controversial  Erie  Canal. 

The  crowd  started  digging,  too,  the  Utica 
Gazette  reported,  in  a  "demonstration  of  Joy. 
of  which  all  partook  on  that  Interesting  oc- 
casion." 

"By  this  great  highway."  said  the  canal 
commissioner,  "unborn  millions  will  easily 
transport  their  surplus  productions  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  procure  their  sup- 
plies, and  hold  a  useful  and  profitable  inter- 
course with  all  ttie  maritime  nations  of  the 
earth." 

Di.ssenters  weren't  convinced.  They  said 
there  wasn't  a  chance  in  the  world  that  a 
canal  363  miles  long  could  be  gouged  through 
roadless  wilderness  and  solid-rock  barriers 
between  Albany  and  Buffalo. 

But  New  York  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton, 
his  supporters,  and  certain  editors  bad  done 
a  masterful  Job  of  molding  opinion.  The  pub- 
lic wanted  the  Brie  Canal.  Said  a  state  sena- 
tor: "Our  tables  groaned  with  the  petitions 
of  the  people." 

It  was  significant,  however,  that  construc- 
tion began  near  Rome  In  the  center  of  the 
state.  Digging  pronUsed  to  be  easiest  there; 
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progress  InltlaUy  would  be  swift.  And,  as  the 
local  people  aald.  work  could  proceed  "both 
ways  at  once." 

Digging  CUnton's  Ditch  created  a  lusty 
chapter  In  Empire  State  lore.  Fights  among 
workers,  especially  the  hlgh-spinted  Irish 
immigrants  fresh  from  peat  bogs,  were 
heroic.  Legend  says  the  quickest  way  to  start 
a  row  In  a  lockslde  tavern  was  to  mention 
with  disrespect  any  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land. 

No  previous  public  works  projects  In  the 
United  States  could  compare  with  that  of 
hacking  a  corridor  from  the  Hudson  River  to 
Lake  Erie,  then  gouging  a  ditch  40  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  deep  In  the  middle  of  it.  Eighty- 
three  locks  and  18  adqueducts  had  to  be 
built. 

Young  America  had  no  master  engineers 
or  bulldozers.  The  contractors,  mostly  local 
farmers.  Invented  tools  and  techniques. 

When  the  $7-mllllon  canal  was  opened 
along  Its  entire  length  on  October  25.  1825, 
New  Yorkers  could  truly  boast  that  they'd 
"built  the  longest  canal.  In  the  least  time, 
with  the  least  experience,  for  the  least 
money,  to  the  greatest  public  benefit." 

The  Erie  Canal  was  a  fabulous  success.  A 
chain  of  cities  sprouted  on  the  towpath. 
Travel  time  was  reduced  from  weeks  to  days; 
freight  costs  dropped  from  $100  to  $6  per 
ton.  Qolden  harvests  flowed  eastward;  pack- 
ets carried  tens  of  thousands  of  settlers  to 
the  west. 

On  Its  150th  Birthday,  the  old  Erie  Is 
stlU  going  strong;  It  has  been  widened.  Im- 
proved, and  In  some  plcu>es  relocated  over 
the  years.  Great  barges  on  the  Erie  and  other 
units  of  the  modem  State  Barge  Canal  Sys- 
tem still  push  about  3,800.000  tons  of  cargo 
each  year. 


Sea  Pollution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ninth 
District  of  Texas,  which  I  represent,  en- 
compasses several  great  ports.  Many 
million  gallons  of  oil  and  petroleum 
products  are  exported  each  year  through 
these  ports.  For  this  reason  we  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a 
situation  occurring  on  our  own  coasts 
such  as  was  caused  by  the  tragic  acci- 
dent involving  the  merchant  ship  Torrey 
Canyon. 

That  accident  which  despoiled  the 
beaches  along  England's  Cornish  coast 
by  inimdating  them  with  oil  had  dram- 
atized a  serious  pollution  problem.  But 
It  Is  a  problem  which  President  Johnson 
has  wasted  little  time  in  directing  gov- 
ernmental effort  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion. Last  week  he  announced  that  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  and 
SecreUry  of  Interior  Stewart  UdaU 
wotild  conduct  a  special  study  for  this 
very  purpose. 

For  years  we  have  had  our  best  brains 
studying  ways  and  means  of  reducing 
pollution  of  the  air.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  researching  the 
best  ways  of  cleaning  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Now  we  are  presented  with  a 
new  dilemma^— pollution  at  sea.  This 
problem  has  existed  for  some  time,  but 
^*  took  the  Torrey  Canyon  to  focus  na- 


tional and  international  attention  on  the 
dangers  Inherent  in  pollutant  ^i^Uages 
at  sea. 

The  President,  deeply  concerned  over 
this  problem,  directed  Secretaries  Boyd 
and  Udall  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions to  him  within  90  days. 

The  President  has  asked  them  to  look 
for  a  method  of  transporting  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  securely;  to  find  a  way  of 
containing  vast  oil  spillages  if  such  an 
accident  should  occur  again;  to  develop 
legislative  proposals  to  «iable  Federal 
agencies  to  take  Immediate  action  In  the 
event  of  an  accident;  and  to  suggest  reg- 
ulations to  minimize  spillage  from  pipe- 
lines, offshore  towers  and  other  appur- 
tenances as  the  result  of  earthquake 
damage,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves  and 
other  natural  causes. 

Secretaries  Boyd  and  Udall  do  not 
have  an  easy  task.  Investigations  to  date 
have  provided  no  explanation  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon's  grounding  on  a  well- 
marked  reef.  None  of  the  experts  who 
tried  everything  in  the  book  to  contain 
the  oil  £ind  keep  it  from  destroying  Brit- 
ain's beaches  were  at  all  successful.  Over 
40,000  tons  of  oil  coated  the  sea  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  causing  untold  damage  to 
bird  and  marine  life,  before  the  vast  pool 
was  finally  destroyed. 

International  maritime  officials  have 
called  for  strict  regulations  to  govern 
ocean  ship  movement  through  well-de- 
fined, specified  seaplanes  in  order  to  re- 
strict the  possibility  of  a  recurrent  dis- 
aster. 

However,  as  it  is  not  humanly  possi- 
ble to  absolutely  prevent  the  future  oc- 
currence of  oil  spillages,  we  need  to  find 
immediate  methods  of  containing  and 
destroying  oilslicks  before  they  reach 
disastrous  proportions. 

I  am  confident  that  these  men,  with 
the  assistance  and  expertise  of  their  re- 
spective Departments,  will  be  able  to 
solve  these  knotty  problems.  I  look  for- 
ward to  their  recommendations. 


Lt.  John  Bunce  McHale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lt.  John 
Bunce  McHale,  a  young  Marine  pilot 
from  the  Inwood  section  of  Manhattan, 
died  in  October  of  1965  while  ser\'ing  his 
country  in  Vietnam.  Lieutenant  McHale 
was  returning  from  a  bombing  mission 
near  Da  Nang  when  his  aircraft  was  shot 
down. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  this  year  a  small 
park  near  his  home  was  dedicated  to 
Lieutenant  McHale's  memory.  This  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  bravery  which  will 
serve  to  remind  the  citizens  of  Inwood  of 
the  valor  and  dedication  of  the  young 
men  who  are  called  upon  to  serve  their 
coimtry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  McHale,  his 
parents,  and  Mrs.  Patricia  McHale,  his 
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widow,  may  well  be  proud- of  hisjecord, 
and  the  fact  that  his  memory  will  be  per- 
petuated through  the  park  which  will 
bring  pleasure  Into  the  lives  of  both  young 
and  old. 

I  Include  the  article  from  the  Times  of 
May  31,  which  describes  the  ceremony 
dedicating  the  park  to  Lt.  John  B.  Mc- 
Hale. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31,   1967) 

Potjs  HtrwDRED  Join  Pamilt  To  Honoh  Prior 

Killed  n*  Vietnam 

John  Bunce  McHale  was  a  tall,  brown- 
haired  boy  who  lived  In  the  Inwood  section 
of  upper  Manhattan  He  was  born  there,  at- 
tended school  there,  and  married  a  girl  from 
the  neighborhood  six  weeks  before  he  left  for 
Vietnam. 

Pour  months  later,  on  Oct.  26.  1966.  as  he 
was  returning  from  a  bombing  mission  near 
Da  Nang.  his  Phantom  Jet  was  shot  down. 
Lieutenant  McHale  was  22  years  old.  He  was 
one  of  the  youngest  pilots  killed  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Yesterday,  as  some  of  his  former  neighbors 
leaned  out  over  window  boxes  in  tall  brick 
apartment  houses  to  watch,  and  others 
stopped  their  holiday  strolls,  a  small  park 
was  dedicated  to  Marine  First  Lieut.  John  B. 
McHale  on  the  sun-washed  corner  of  Arden 
Street  and  Sherman  Avenue. 

Some  of  the  400  Inwood  residents  at  the 
ceremony  were  there  because  they  had  known 
him.  Some  came  to  give  speeches  Others 
were  simply  curious. 

PRATEKS    AND   SPEECHES 

The  ceremony  began  at  noon.  There  were 
prayers,  and  speeches  by  Assemblyman  John 
J.  'Walsh  and  City  Councilman  David  B 
FYledland. 

"As  we  dedicate  this  park,  which  to  his 
memory  becomes  hallowed  ground,  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  that  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  here  may  some  day  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world,"  Mr.  Friedland 
said. 

Mrs.  Martin  McHale,  Lieutenant  McHale's 
mother,  and  Mrs.  John  B.  McHale.  his  23- 
year-old  widow,  put  a  huge  wreath  of  car- 
nations, gladioli  and  Irises  above  the  simple 
bronze  plaque  that  was  placed  In  the  park 
In  the  lieutenant's  memory.  His  mother 
wore  his  gold  wings  on  the  lapel  of  her  black 
suit. 

Mr.  McHale.  who  is  a  carpenter  for  Macy's 
stood    with    his    three    other    children    and 
watched     the     wreath     placed.     Lieutenant 
McHale  was  his  oldest  child.  The  others  are 
Denlse.  17;  Gerald.  15,  and  Martina    10 

Lieutenant    McHale's    widow,    the    former 
Patricia  Elchele,  Is  a  slender,  brown-haired 
girl   who   wore   a   navy-blue   coat    She   is   a 
registered  nurse  and  lives  in  Neptune    NJ 
with  her  family. 

Mrs.  McHale  said  that  after  their  marriage 
she  and  Ueutenant  McHale  had  a  week's 
honeymoon  In  the  Pocono  Mountains  and 
then  drove  to  California  where  she  last  saw 
him. 

"But  he  caned  me  from  Japan  before  going 
to  Vietnam,"  she  said.  "That  was  the  last 
time  I  sp>oke  to  him." 

Her  husband  Intended  to  become  a  career 
pilot  In  the  Marine  Corps,  Mrs.  McHale  said 
adding,  "He  loved  It." 

MaJ.  Vincent  Whelan,  resplendent  in 
Marine  dress  uniform  came  up  to  Lieutenant 
McHale's  mother  after  the  ceremony. 

"I  appreciate  your  coming,"  ahe  said  "I 
feel  better  that  the  Marines  are  represented." 

Major  Whelan,  who  Is  with  the  Sixth  Com- 
munications Battalion  in  the  Bronx.,  ex- 
plained. "I'm  here  as  a  friend  of  the  McHale 
family  and  then  as  a  representative  of  the 
Marine  Corps." 

He  had  met  the  family  when  he  brought 
them  the  news  that  their  son  had  been 
killed. 
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The  3,400-square  foot  grassy  peu-k  baa 
orange  bencbee  scattered  about  It.  It  belong! 
to  tbe  New  York  Telepbone  Company,  whlcH 
baa  a  buUdlng  on  adjoining  property  at  80 
Thayer  Street.  The  park  waa  opened  to  th# 
public  last  September. 

The  ceremony  waa  soon  over,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  quietly.  Members  al  the  American 
Legion,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  the  Jewish 
Wax  Veterans  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  furled  their  flags  and  disappeared  Into 
the  holiday  crowds.  Par  off,  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  hum  of  the  trafBc.  could 
be  heard  the  beat  ot  drums  from  a  parade. 


Tribate  to  the  Late  Honorable  Walter  M. 
"Pete"  Haynes  of  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State-  of  Tennessee  and  Its  people 
are  mourning  the  passing  of  a  great 
legislative  leader,  the  Honorable  Walter 
M.  "Pete"  Haynes  of  Decherd  and  Win- 
chester in  Franklin  County.  Term.,  whose 
fine  abilities  and  talents  of  leadership 
were  dedicated  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see in  the  general  assembly  of  my  State 
for  mjmy  years. 

Senator  Haynes  served  three  terms  as 
speaker  of  the  Tennessee  House  and 
two  terms  as  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
speaker  of  the  senate.  He  was  able, 
talented,  and  dedicated  to  his  beloved 
State.  He  was  a  great  and  accomplished 
parliamentarian,  a  genial  friend,  a  man 
whose  death  leaves  his  multitude  of 
friends  with  a  feeling  of  being  dimin- 
ished by  his  departure. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  their  loss  and  bereavement,  and 
in  this  connection,  in  view  of  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  In  legis- 
lative affairs,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  a  recent  editorial  and  news  article 
on  Speaker  Haynes  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  articles  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  follows: 

(Prom   the   Nashville   Tennessean,   May    30, 

1967] 

Mr.  W.  M.  (Pmt)  Hatnes 

Mr.  Walter  M.  (Pete)  Haynes,  a  former 
Ueirtenant  governor,  a  long-time  Tennessee 
legislator  and  a  widely  known  Winchester 
attorney,  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  69. 

Mr.  Haynes  bad  been  a  member  of  most 
sessions  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  from  1923 
until  1963.  As  a  speaker  ot  the  Senate,  be  was 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  in  1949  and 
1951.  He  was  sp>eaker  of  the  House  In  1931, 
1935,  and  1937. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  one  of  a  trio  of  legislators 
who  through  the  years  acquired  a  sort  ot 
Joint  reputation  for  keen  ability,  good 
humor,  legislative  skill,  and  frolicsome 
nature. 

One  of  the  three.  Mr.  I  D.  Beasley  of 
Carthage.  Is  dead.  The  third.  Ur.  James 
Cummlnga  ot  Woodbury,  waa  the  speaker  of 
the  House  In  the  legislature  just  adjourned. 
Their  picture*  h&Dg  In  Oocnmlttee  Room  1  at 
the  state  Capitol,  where  the  trio  waa  paid 
tribute  by  the  State  Legislative  OonncU  ta 


1965  as  repreaenUng  "the  finest  tradition  of 
Tennessee   government." 

Mr.  Haynes  was  chosen  the  moat  out- 
standing member  of  the  legtelature  in  1049. 
but  the  extent  of  his  service  to  the  state 
cannot  be  measured  by  his  performance  In  a 
single  year — but  in  a  career  of  public  service. 

The  Prankiln  County  attorney  was  also 
noted  as  an  able,  dedicated  trial  lawya-.  He 
opened  his  law  office  in  Winchester  in  1910 
and — with  the  exception  of  one-year  Inter- 
vals as  referee  In  bankruptcy  and  an  assist- 
ant state  attorney  general — spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  practicing  in  his  native  county. 

Mr.  Hasmes  was  widely  known  in  Tennes- 
see and  elsewhere  In  the  nation.  His  circle  ot 
friends  ranged  from  great  national  leaders  to 
regular  courtyard  whlttlers.  He  will  be 
greatly   missed. 

[Prom    the    Nashville   Tennessean,    May    30. 

1967] 

Leading    Tennesseans    Mottrn    Passing    or 

Walter   M.    Haynes 

WiNCHESTES. — Prominent  Tennessee  po- 
litical flgxirea  eulogized  veteran  legislator 
Walter  M.  (Pete)  Haynee  yesterday  as  a 
"great  stateman"  wlio  left  an  "indelible  Im- 
print" on  Tennessee. 

Haynes,  the  country  lawyer  who  had  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  colorful  careers  in 
Tennessee  political  history,  died  yesterday  at 
his  home. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  capable  men  I 
was  ever  associated  with,"  said  former  Gov. 
Gordon  Browning.  "I  never  had  a  more  loyal 
associate  or  lieutenant  governor  than  he 
was." 

"Pete  Haynes  was  a  man  of  charming  per- 
sonality who  won  friends  and  never  lost 
them,"  said  another  former  governor,  Jim 
Nance  McCord.  "People  will  remember  for 
some  time  the  contributions  of  Pete  Haynes 
to  the  state  he  loved  so  well." 

Haynes'  lifelong  friend  Nashville  attorney, 
John  J.  Hooker  Sr.,  called  him  "one  of  the 
greatest  trial  lawyers  who  ever  lived  In  this 
state." 

The  69-year-old  Haynes,  a  former  lieuten- 
ant governor  and  veteran  of  nearly  40  years 
In  the  General  Assembly,  was  found  dead 
about  9:30  aJn.  yesterday  by  an  employee 
who  had  gone  to  the  home  to  drive  Haynee 
to  his  law  office. 

An  examining  physician  said  Haynes  ap- 
parently had  died  in  his  sleep  about  six 
hours  earlier. 

Joe  R.  Hlckerson,  an  associate  In  Haynes' 
law  firm,  said  the  cause  of  death  had  not 
been  determined  and  that  no  autopsy  would 
be  performed. 

Haynes  suffered  heart  attack  about  20 
years  ago  and  a  light  stroke  In  the  early 
19608.  However.  Hlckerson  said,  Haynes  had 
appeared  in  good  health  recently  and  had 
not  complained  of  any  Illness.  He  worked  his 
usual  day  at  the  law  office  Friday. 

Services  will  be  at  3  p.m.  tomorrow  at 
Moore-Cornnier  Funeral   Home. 

Haynes'  contributions  to  Tennessee  were 
e^denced  by  the  stature  of  those  who 
mourned  his  death. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore  said: 

"Mr.  Haynes  mastered  the  art  of  practical 
politics.  His  ability  to  put  together  the  pos- 
sible made  him  one  of  the  effective  Tennes- 
see political  leaders  of  our  time.  His  passing 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  state." 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington  called  Hajmes  a 
"man  of  great  ability"  and  said: 

"He  was  a  veteran  of  many  legislative 
battles  and  a  man  loved  and  respected  by 
all  who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  Hla 
many  actions  and  achievements  speak  for 
bim  and  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon 
his  state  and  community." 

Two  other  former  governors  Issued  state- 
ments paying  tribute  to  Haynes. 

"Pete  Haynes  waa  a  life-long  dear  friend," 
said  Prentice  Cooper,  who  went  Into  the  leg- 


islature with  Haynes  In  1928.  "The  state  has 
lost  an  outstanding  and  dlatlngulahed  law- 
maker and  member  of  the  bar." 

Former  Gov.  Rrank  Clement  called  Haynes 
"one  of  the  outstanding  public  figures  In 
Tennessee,  a  hard  fighter,  an  able  lawyer  and 
dedicated  servant  to  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see." 

Nashville  Atty.  John  J.  Hooker  Jr.  said 
Haynes  was  "a  great  personality  who  brought 
good  humor  and  Joy  to  every  meeting.  He 
was  kind,  highly  intelligent  and  an  unfail- 
ingly marvelous  human  being.  ^  am  deeply 
saddened  not  to  be  In  his  company  again 
and  there  are  many  others  who  wlU  sadly 
miss  him." 

A  practicing  attorney  here  since  1919. 
Haynes  left  his  mark  on  Tennessee  In  the 
laws  he  helped  push  through  the  legislature 
and  the  hundreds  of  people  he  served  as 
a  defense  attorney. 

Born  In  Decherd.  Term.,  Oct.  2.  1897. 
Haynes  attended  Franklin  County  public 
schools  and  received  his  law  degree  from 
Cumberland  University  at  Lebanon  In  1918. 

His  entire  legal  career  was  spent  In  Win- 
chester except  for  one-year  assignments  as 
a  federal  bankruptcy  referee  In  1925  and 
assistant  state  attorney  general  In  1930. 

He  began  his  legislative  career  in  1923  and 
went  on  to  serve  nine  terms  In  the  House 
and  three  In  the  Senate — representing  Frank- 
lin. Grundy.  Marion  and  Warren  cotmties. 

Five  of  those  terms  were  spent  as  speaker 
of  one  of  the  two  chambers.  He  was  speaker  of 
the  House  In  1931,  1935  and  1937,  and  Speaker 
of  the  Senate  In  1949  and  1951. 

Haynes  waa  designated  Tennessee's  first 
lieutenant  governor  by  an  act  of  the  1951 
legislature. 

During  his  tenure  as  an  assemblyman, 
Haynes  teamed  with  Rep.  Jim  Cummlngs  of 
Woodbury,  present  House  speaker,  and  the 
late  I.  D.  Beasley  of  Carthage,  to  form  what 
became  affectionately  known  as  the  "unholy 
trinity." 

Together,  the  colorful  trio  became  a  domi- 
nant force  representing  the  rural  viewpoint 
in  the  legislature  for  more  than  30  years. 

With  Haynea  serving  aa  the  parliamen- 
tarian and  Cununlngs  and  Beasley  fighting 
the  battles  on  the  floor,  the  three  probably 
controlled  more  legislation  than  any  other 
three  men  in  Tennessee  history. 

A  picture  of  Cummlngs,  Beasley  and 
Haynes  hangs  In  Committee  Room  1  at  the 
Capitol  as  a  tribute  for  their  representation 
of  "the  finest  tradition  of  Tennessee  govern- 
ment." It  was  placed  there  In  1965  by  the 
State  Legislative  Council. 

Cummlngs,  who  did  not  win  a  speakership 
until  the  1967  session,  yesterday  termed 
Haynes  "one  of  the  all-time  great  speakers. 
In  my  opinion,  he  quickly  developed  great 
legislative  strength  with  a  sharp  understand- 
ing of  the  process  of  government.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, he  waa  one  of  the  better  parliamen- 
tarians— one  of  the  all-time  great  speakers." 

In  addition  to  hla  prowesa  as  a  legislator, 
Haynes  also  gained  wide  recognition  as  a 
courtroom  attorney. 

John  J.  Hooker  Sr.  once  described  him  as 
having  a  "way  with  a  Jury  you  don't  see  very 
often." 

Upon  learning  of  his  death  yesterday. 
Hooker  said : 

"Pete  was  one  of  the  closest  friends  I  ever 
had.  Because  of  his  political  prominence. 
people  were  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  his  great 
ability  as  a  lawyer.  1  regarded  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  trial  lawyers  that  ever  lived 
In  this  state." 

Haynes,  who  defended  more  that  400  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  that  call  for  the 
death  penalty,  rejected  many  offers  to  Join 
big  law  firms  to  larger  cities. 

"I  like  it  whore  I  am,"  he  said. 

Besides  his  experiences  of  the  legislature 
and  the  courtroom,  Haynes'  fondest  memo- 
ries were  of  participating  In  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1953  and  of  being 
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a  delegate  In  the  Democratic  presidential 
conventions  of  1928,  1952,  1956,  and  1960. 

Haynes  suffered  one  of  his  few  political  de- 
feats. In  his  last  Senate  race,  to  Ernest 
Crouch  of  McMlnnvllle  In  1962. 

Following  the  balloting,  Haynes  said  he  was 
"relieved"  to  lose  the  race  and  would  try  to 
get  "depolitlcket." 

"Now  I  can  practice  law  with  a  clear  mind," 
he  said. 

Since  that  time  Haynes  had  been  asso- 
ciated In  law  pracUce  with  Hlckerson, 
Charles  S.  Ramsey  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  Hull  and 
State  Rep.  Thomas  Wiseman  of  Tullahoma. 

Crouch  yesterday  termed  the  veteran 
Democrat  a  great  statesman. 

"Pete  Haynes  was  a  man  of  \'tslon  and 
courage,"  Crouch  said.  "He  contributed  much 
to  the  welfare  of  his  state  and  community. 
He  provided  leadership  when  leadership  was 
needed — serving  with  distinction  in  Ijoth 
hovises." 

In  1929,  Haynes  married  the  former  Vir- 
ginia Wilson  of  Tulsa.  Okla.  She  died  in  1964. 

Haynes  was  a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner  and  a 
member  of  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Norcross,  pastor  of  Trinity 
will  officiate  at  tomorrow's  services.  Burial 
wUl  t)e  In  Memorial  Gardens  at  Winchester. 

Survivors  Include  a  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Haynes,  and  a  brother,  J.  L.  (Buck)  Haynes 
both  of  Dechard. 

Members  of  the  Franklin  and  Coffee 
County  bar  associations  will  serve  as  honor- 
ary pallbearers. 

Active  pallbearers  Include  John  J.  Hooker 
Sr..  Jim  Cummlngs,  Ernest  Martin.  Tliomas 
A,  Wiseman  Jr.,  Thomas  M.  Hull,  Charles  S 
Ramsey  Jr.,  Charles  Stubblefield  and  Joe  R 
Hlckerson. 
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SBA  Loan  and  Advice  Help  Salem,  Oreg., 
Businessman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
assisting  the  growth  of  our  free  enter- 
prise economy  Is  well  known  to  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  House. 

The  program  of  Administrator  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin  to  achieve  greater  use 
of  SBA  guarantees  by  banks  and  greater 
bank  participation  in  small  business 
loans  Is  showing  results  throughout  our 
county.  For  instance.  In  January,  72  per- 
cent of  the  business  loans  approved  by 
the  SBA  were  either  guaranteed  loans  or 
loans  made  with  bank  participation.  To 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  their  as- 
sistance to  our  economy,  during  the  first 
7  months  of  this  fiscal  year  SBA  ap- 
proved neariy  4,000  loans  to  small  firms 
totaling  $175  million. 

Mr.  William  T.  J.  Foster  of  Salem, 
Oreg.,  is  a  successful  businessman  In 
my  congressional  district,  who  has  prof- 
ited from  SBA  financial  and  professional 
assistance.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  Mr.  Poster's  experience  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

For  several  year,  Mr.  Foster  was  a  suc- 
cessful homebullder.  As  a  sideline  he  be- 
gan building  furniture,  TV  tables,  and 
bookshelves  in  a  a  small  shop  behind  his 
home.  Later  he  invested  his  savings  In  a 
small  factory  building  and  began  to  pro- 
duce furniture  on  a  larger  scale. 


Finally,  he  branched  out  Into  what  was 
to  be  his  specialty,  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-lron  lawn  furniture  and  orna- 
ments. He  called  his  shop  the  Uttle  Iron 
Works. 

Like  many  small  businessmen,  Mr. 
Poster  had  a  solid  technical  foundation. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  designing  and 
manufacturing  quality  products  that 
were  in  demand. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Poster  visited  SBA's  of- 
fice in  Portland.  Despite  his  diligent 
work,  his  business  was  showing  little 
profit.  To  the  SBA  financial  specialist 
who  consulted  with  him  the  trouble  was 
i-eadily  apparent.  He  needed  to  install 
a  cost  accounting  system  in  order  to 
lower  costs  and  increase  sales. 

SBA  took  positive  steps  to  give  him 
the  assistance  he  needed.  An  SBA  loan 
for  $25,000  was  approved  so  he  could 
purchase  machinery  and  equipment, 
build  up  his  inventory  of  raw  materials.' 
and  have  adequate  working  capital. 

SBA  specialists  in  management  out- 
lined for  Mr.  Poster  an  Intensive  ad- 
vertising campaign  and  showed  him  how 
to  establish  a  market  for  the  new  prod- 
ucts he  was  offering. 

With  SBA's  help,  Mr.  Poster  Installed 
an  effective  accounting  system.  Foster 
visited  other  wrought  iron  factories 
around  the  country  to  learn  how  they 
operated.  This  convinced  him  that  he 
needed  a  retail  outlet  in  a  large  city 
Accordingly,  he  opened  a  retail  store  in 
Portland  which  his  wife  helps  him 
operate. 

In  less  than  2  years,  this  small  firm's 
sales  doubled— and  they  are  still  increas- 
ing at  a  healthy  rate.  The  firm's  assets 
have  tripled  since  SBA's  assistance 

Today  Mr.  Poster  has  11  persons  on  his 
payroll  in  addition  to  his  wife  and  him- 
self. In  1962  he  had  only  two  employees. 
This  is  the  kind  of  help  SBA  gives  to 
enterprising  small  businessmen.  It 
backed  this  smaU  businessman's  venture 
with  a  $25,000  loan  and  followed  up  with 
practical,  effective  management  guid- 
ance. This  SBA  loan  is  being  repaid  with 
Interest,  and  this  business  Is  definitely 
an  asset  to  the  communities  in  which  he 
operates. 

Mr.  F  ->eaker,  I  commend  Mr.  Poster 
for  his  foresight  and  industry  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  their 
managerial  and  financial  assistance  In 
developing  the  Little  Iron  Works  ot 
Salem,  Oreg. 


gift  boxes  to  Chatsworth  servicemen  on 
tours  of  duty  outside  the  United  States 
Approximately  60  of  the  76  Chatsworth 
boys  are  now  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  they  are  all,  wherever  they 
are,  grateful  to  be  remembered  by  their 
home  community.  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  letter  of  May  13,  from  one  serviceman: 

Dear  Ladees:  It  is  7  a.m.  and  1  Just  got  off 
a  12  hour  shift  at  the  hangar.  We're  work- 
ing 12  hours  on— 12  hours  off  now. 

I  received  your  latest  package  and  once 
again  I  think  you.  The  thoughtfulness  of 
your  organization  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  that  I  have  heard  of.  The  foot  powder 
that  is  In  this  box  is  very  welc<Hne.  It's  hard 
to  keep  things  dry  in  this  climate.  There  is 
a  lot  of  mildew  and  everything  rots  or  rusts 
If  not  constantly  taken  care  of. 

I'll  have  to  make  It  a  point  to  visit  and 
thank  you  in  person  when  I  return  home. 
I'll  write  more  later.  I'm  dead  beat  right 
now. 

Sincerely, 

John   Johnston. 

I  am  told  by  the  past  president  of  the 
organization  that — and  I  quote  from  a 
recent  letter: 

Next  weekend  (May  27) ,  we  shall  be  pack- 
ing boxes  for  our  boys  overseas  .  .  .  and 
thanks  to  the  Chatsworth  American  Legion, 
we  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  postage 
this  month,  for  they  are  sending  us  a  $25 
check.  In  April,  we  mailed  45  boxes  to  our 
ser\-icemen  .  .  .  the  most  we  have  ever  sent 
in  one  month  .  .  .  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  top  that  amount  this  month. 

We  have  begun  a  new  type  oT^sprvlce  to 
our  servicemen  .  .  .  keeping  them  p&ted  on 
other  Chatsworth  boys  stationed  in  or  around 
their  camp.  We  have  personally  written  nine 
of  oiu-  boys  stationed  in  various  small  towns 
in  Germany:  notifying  them  of  the  other 
eight  boys  who  are  there  also  .  .  .  and  now 
comes  the  waiting  time  to  find  out  If  they 
were  able  to  get  together  for  a  weekend 
reunion.  This  new  service  will  perhape  In  < 
some  small  way  help  them  to  reaJlze  their 
oommimity  does  care  about  them  all  year 
long. 

I  extend  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Chatsworth  Business  ti  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  my  best  wishes  for 
its  continued  success.  Its  efforts  in  the 
community  have  always  been  notable 
and  worthwhile.  It  is  now  gnu^d  with 
the  knowledge  that  by  this  added  serv- 
ice to  the  boys  overseas.  It  Is  serving  its 
community  and  Its  Nation  extraordinar- 
ily well. 


Pnblic  Snpport  for  War  on  Poverty 


The  Fine  Work  of  tlie  Chatsworth,  Calif, 
Easiness  &  Professional  Women's  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  generous  and  patriotic 
efforts  of  the  Business  &  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  In 
behalf  of  our  servicemen  overseas. 

Every   month  these  ladles  have  sent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   P«NNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent Louis  Harris  survey  has  determined 
that  six  out  of  10  Americans  want  the 
war  on  poverty  expanded  or  at  least  con- 
tinued at  Its  present  level.  Since  the  pur- 
pose of  the  overaU  strategy  of  the  war 
on  poverty  Is — program  by  program- 
to  move  people  frcan  welfare  to  tax-pro- 
ducing employment,  one  can  only  con- 
clude, despite  the  heavy  criticism,  that 
the  program  has  brought  returns  on  the 
Investment. 
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Sargent  Shrlver  has  said  that  the  real 
I>roblenis  are  not  lnher»it  In  the  war. 
but  In  poverty  Itself.  To  thoee  who  qxies- 
tlon  not  the  value  of  the  profframs,  but 
their  operatioi^.  he  has  wondered  why 
they  have  not  made  their  voices  heard 
earlier. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  excellent  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  of  the  Washington  Post  In  this 
connection,  and  urge  support  for  retain- 
ing OEO  as  the  central  administration 
and  coordination  agency,  with  continued 
funding  at  the  optimum  level  possible. 

The  article, follows: 

Th«  Wab  on  SHBrvra— Pttblic  Backs  Fight 

ON     POVKBTT 

(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 
Tho  American  people  are  making  no  mis- 
take in  giving  tlielr  strong  support  to  the 
war  on  poverty. 
.  Voters  are  80  per  cent  behind  the  war  on 

poverty  and  wtuit  It  continued  or  expanded. 
the  Harris  Survey  shows.  PubUc  support  has 
been  growing  steadily  for  the  last  seven 
months. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  oome  to  accept 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate, humane,  and  Intelligent  pro- 
grams of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

And  the  Republican  leadership  In  Con- 
gress, laxmchlng  its  own  "opportunity  cru- 
sade." avows  that  It  favors  all  of  the  anU- 
poverty  programs  and  backs  aU  of  the  anti- 
poverty  goals — but  would  do  the  whole  thine 
differently. 
«  Surely  all  this  should  be  sweet  music  to 
tha  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Why.  then,  as  he  goes  to  Congress  soon  to 
defend  hU  proposed  budget,  should  Sargent 
Shrlver.  the  ooordlntlon-ln-chlef  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  be  the  target  of  so  much  critic- 
ism for  his  administration  of  the  program? 
Has  he  been  a  flop?  Hus  he  been  Incom- 
petent? Has  he  been  a  dull-mlnded  and  rou- 
tine administrator? 

No  one  will  argue,  certainly  not  Shriver. 
that  everything  has  come  up  roeee  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  the 
volume  and  sharpness  of  the  Republican  at- 
tacks on  the  OBO.  to  the  point  that  It  ought 
to  be  closed  oiut  and  the  programs  sprinkled 
around  the  already  overburdened  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy,  are  excessive  and  Ul- 
oonsldered. 
These  facts  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind: 

1.  Much  of  the  criticism  comes  from  the 
extremists  who  pretty  much  cancel  each 
other  out — those  who  attack  Shrlver  because 
they  dont  want  the  war  on  poverty  to  be 
doing  anything  and  those  who  want  Shrlver 
to  be  asking  for  ten  times  as  much  as  he  Is 
now  doing. 

2.  The  OBO  has  made  mistakes.  They 
should  be  recognized  and  corrected.  The  new 
antlpoverty  blU  now  before  Congress  greatly 
tightens  the  program.  But  the  OEO  had  to 
do  things  quickly  in  Its  early  period  and 
obviously  It  has  not  done  them  well.  But 
Jefs  not  forget  that  If  there  were  no  OEO 
there  would  be  no  war  on  poverty.  There 
would  be  no  Headatart.  There  would  be  no 
Job  Corps.  There  would  be  no  OtMnmunlty 
Action  and.  above  aU,  there  would  be  Uttle 
recognition  on  the  part  of  middle-class  Amer- 
ican that  poverty  In  the  United  States 
acutely  exists — 32  million  men,  women,  and 
children  beneath  the  poverty  line  who  must 
be  relieved. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  thd 
war  on  poverty  continues  to  need  Innovative, 
pioneering,  open-minded,  let's- try  leadership! 
It  would  be  very  unwise  to  bury  these  new 
and  experimental  programs  In  existing  de- 
partments which  have  more  than  they  «^m 
do  already  and  too  many  (Petals  wedded  to 
'    old  programs. 


June  1,  1967 


The  Attorney  General  Sets 
tke  Record  Straight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NTW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  a  Washington  newspaper  May  22  left, 
the  false  impression  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  does  not  recognize 
crime  as  a  major  challenge  in  America. 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  press, 
and  the  public  who  have  even  superfi- 
cially followed  the  public  statements  of 
the  Attorney  General  know  of  his  recog- 
nition of.  and  deep  concern  about  the 
rising  crime  rate.  • 

For  example,  I  note  that  he  discussed 
crime  in  two  Law  Day,  1967,  appear- 
ances. 

In  a  television  interview  on  April  30 
he  said: 

We  have  to  be  very  much  concerned  about 
the  rise  of  crime  In  the  United  States  ...  I 
think  we  know  now.  that  there  Is  an  Increase 
that  exceeds  the  population  growth  rate 
several  fold.,  at  least,  and  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  strong  action  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  trend  toward  lawlessness  that  we 
see  among  us. 

The  following  day  he  stated  in  a  speech 
at  lx>s  Angeles  that: 

We  oannot  define  with  precision  the  extent 
of  crime's  increase.  We  can  only  be  sure  that 
crime  Is  Increasing  ...  the  rate  of  Increase 
is  a  cause  for  peal  concern. 

Since  the  editorial  contradicted  the 
views  often  expressed  by  the  Attorney 
General,  I  inquired  of  him  and  today  re- 
ceived the  foUowlng  reply: 

„        „  Mat  31.  1967. 

Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 
DxAa  Mk.  Attornit  Gendial:  Knowing  of 
your  commitment  to  explore  every  possible 
avenue  to  deal  with  the  Increase  In  crime 
throughout  our  Nation.  I  was  astonished  to 
note  the  e<lltortal  In  the  May  22  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  indicating  you  are  of  the 
view  that  crime  U  not  a  major  problem  In 
this    coiintry. 

Having  spent  hours  with  you  before  our 
Subcommittee  urging  enactment  of  the  leg- 
islation submitted  by  the  President  to  deal 
with  the  crime  problem.  I  cannot  believe  the 
editorial  correctly  reflects  your  views. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  appreciate  having 
the  gist  of  your  remarks  In  the  interview 
to  which  the  etUtorial  referred. 
Sincerely, 

Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 


During  that  conversation.  I  was  asked 
whether  I  thought  we  are  experiencing  a 
crime  wave.  I  said  I  wish  It  were  a  crime 
wave  because  waves  rise  and  fall,  but  un- 
fortunately crime  has  Increased  steadily  over 
the  years  without  any  signs  of  a  recession. 

Why  the  editorial  writer  chose  to  assume 
from  this  one  news  story  that  I  do  not  believe 
crime  to  be  a  serious  problem.  I  cannot  say. 

Considerably  more  than  half  my  time,  in- 
deed more  than  half  the  resources  of  this 
entire  Department  are  devoted  to  crime  re- 
duction. 

In  the  less  than  three  months  since  I 
became  Attorney  General.  I  have  made 
speeches  from  coast  to  coast  urging  greater 
effort  in  the  war  on  crime.  In  numerous 
press  conferences  I  have  consistently  urged 
acUon  to  reduce  crime.  I  have  testified  more 
than  20  hours  before  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  seeking  leglslaOon  to.  vast- 
ly Increase  the  crime  fighting  resources  df 
the  nation.  I  have  convened  two  conferences 
of  national  leaders  in  law  and  law  enforce- 
ment to  consider  implementation  of  a"  na- 
tional strategy  ags^jnst  crime.  ...    ■ 

I  am:  as  you  know,  personaHy  dpeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Incidence  of  crime  in 
America  and  committed  to  do  everything 
within  my  poweir  to  arrest  and  then  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lawlessness  which  pre- 
vails. 

For  these  reasons  I  deeply  regret  that  the 
public  might  be  led  to  believe  that  I  do  not 
think  crime  Is  a  problem.  It  la  a  grave  na- 
tional problem. 
Sincerely, , 

Ramset  Clabk, 
Attorney  General. 


June  1,  1967 
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OmcK  or  THK  Attornxt  Gknerai,, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  1,1967. 
Hon.  Emanttsl  Ckllxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washingrton,  DC 

Dkas  Concr«ssman:  Tou  have  asked  for 
my  comment*  on  an  editorial  entitled 
"CMme— Whafs  That"  which  quotes  me  as 
saying  there  is  no  crime  wave.  The  editorial 
apparently  was  based  on  a  single  news  story 
appearing  in  one  New  York  newspaper  which 
resulted  from  •  conversation  with  a  repKjrter 
whUe  en  rout*  to  La  Ouardla  Airport  in  a 
taxL 


A  Salute  to  Mae  Morgan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  Mary  C.  Morgan,  of  Randolph, 
Mass.,  who  Is  a  constituent  of  my  col- 
league. Congressman  James  Burke,  has 
recently  retired  after  27  years  of  loyal 
service  to  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Boston 
Army  Base.  During  the  trying  years  of 
World  War  U,  Mae  Morgan  was  a  loyal 
and  devoted  secretary  in  the  office  of  the 
Army  base's  commanding  general.  Prom 
1947  until  1954  she  was  personal  secre- 
tary to  the  commanding  generals  of  that 
base.  In  1954  the  Army  decided  that  Bos- 
ton no  longer  needed  a  commanding  gen- 
eral, smd  Mae  Morgan  moved  to  the  pub- 
lic Information  office. 

The  public  relations  work  she  did  there 
was  a  labor  of  love.  Meeting  the  public, 
dealing  with  the  press,  and  keeping  the 
Army's  best  foot  forward  were  both  chal- 
lenging and  satisfying.  In  August  1964. 
when  the  Boston  Army  Base's  com- 
mander. Col.  Philip  B.  Melody,  was  re- 
tiring, he  presented  Miss  Morgan  with 
an  "outstanding  sustained  superior  per- 
formance award." 

The  Defense  Department  is  now  hiring 
thousands  of  civilians  to  free  military 
men  for  military  tasks.  If  these  employ- 
ees match  Mae's  record  of  loyal  and  de- 
voted service,  they  shall  have  served  their 
country  well. 


Johnson  Pichi  Covey  OBvw  for  Top  Latin 
PoDcy  Post 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  'June  1.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  .Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  week  President  Johnson 
announced  his  intention  to-  nominate 
Covey  T.  Oliver  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ihter-American  Affairs  to  suc- 
ceed Lincoln  Gordon  who  will  assume 
the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity after  a  distinguished  career  as  an 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  and  as  Assistant 
Secretary.. 

In'jUy  judgment,  the  Pi-esident  has 
made  an  outstanding  choice.  A  distin- 
guished international  legaP  scholar,  pro- 
ficient in  the,  two  principal  languages  of 
Latin  America,  and  a  highly  successful 
Ambassador  to  Colombia,  Professor 
Oliver  can  be  expected  to  bring  his  in- 
tellectual and  humane  qualities  to  bear 
on  our  problems  in  the  hemisphere  in 
an  eflfective  manner. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  May  25 
commenting  on  Professor  Oliver's  selec- 
tion : 

Johnson  Picks  Covey  Oliver  for  Top  Latin 
Policy  Post 

President  Johnson  has  selected  a  fellow 
Texan,  farmer  Ambassador  to  Colombia 
Covey  T.  Oliver,  to  succeed  Uncoln  Gordon 
as  afiststant  secretary  ot  state  for  Inter- 
American  aSalrs. 

The  President's  decision  to  nominate  the 
54-year-old  Oliver  to  the  top  policymaking 
post  at  the  State  Department  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  disclosed  late  yesterday  by  White 
House  Press  Secretary  George  Christian 
Olivers  name  was  never  mentioned  even  in 
the  highest  administration  circles  in  pre- 
vious speculation. 

Oliver,  a  native  of  Laredo.  Tex.,  Is  a  life- 
long Democrat  and  is  accomplished  In  both 
law  and  economics.  He  speaks  both  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  fluently. 

The  nominee  has  been  a  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  he 
left  the  ambassadorship  in  Colombia  last  fall 
after  two  years  of  service  In  Bogota.  He  and 
his  Wife  have  five  children  and  currently  live 
In  Lansdowne,  Pa. 


TO    START    IN    JUNE 

In  a  telephone  interview.  Oliver  said  he 
first  learned  of  Johnson's  intention  to  nomi- 
nate him  Just  24  hours  before  the  White 
House  announcement  was  made.  He  said  he 
Will  take  over  the  Job— upon  confirmation  by 
the  Senate— at  the  end  of  June. 

The  nominee  refused  to  categorize  himself 
in  terms  of  liberal  or  conservative  In  rela- 
tion to  the  approach  he  will  take  to  the  Job 
of  steering  U.S.  policy  on  Latin  America. 
This  Is  the  tyranny  of  words,"  he  said.  "I 
like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  rationalist  who 
feels  he  has  a  balance  between  the  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  Latin  America  in 
relation  to  the  policies  and  needs  of  the 
United  States." 

Some  ofnclals  who  know  Oliver  well  con- 
sider him  a  warm,  gregarious  humanist, 
whose  character  is  deeply  rooted  in  his  long 
experience  as  a  professor  of  law  at  his  own 
University  of  Texas,  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fornia  In  Berkeley  and  at  Penn. 

One  official  described  OUver  as  a  man  with 
"no  cant"  about  him,  and  predicted  he  would 


approach  the  Job  as  an  interested  and  knowl- 
edgeable man  rather  than  In  the  mold  of  a 
tired,  career  diplomat. 

OUver  said  he  Intends.  If  confirmed,  to 
sUck  pretty  close  to  his  desk  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  bring  himself  up  to  date  on  the 
problems  of  Latin  America. 

ON    ECONOMIC    WELFARE    BOABD 

He  already  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  that  field,  beginning  in  the  early 
stages  of  World  War  H  when  he  and  a 
predecessor  in  the  new  Job,  Thomas  C.  Mann, 
served  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Welfare 
working  on  matters  related  to  the  assets  of 
enemy  countries  In  Latin  America. 

Oliver  Joined  th^  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
In  1942  and  served  for  two  years  in  the  ecor 
nomlc  section  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Madrid. 
He  headed  various  State  Department  divi- 
sions. -  ■  ,  % 

Oliver  went  back  to  teaching  law  In  1949 
and  was  a  Pulbrlght  .s'cholar  and  lec;turer  at 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  In  1963. 
His  two  years  as  ambassador  to  Colombia 
followed.  , 

With  the  assistant  secretaryship,  Oliver 
also  will  become  U.S.  coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


To  Extend  the  Provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  introduced  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  designed  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Federal  money  avaUable  to  plans  both  In 
progress  and  contemplated. 

Too  often  in  the  past  our  Nation  and 
its  citizens  have  turned  our  backs  on 
those  productive  and  vital  members  of 
our  society  who  have,  merely  through  the 
passage  of  years,  become  regarded  as  un- 
necessary. Increased  medical  knowledge 
has  stretched  the  life  span;  the  Older 
Americans  Act  attempts  to  match  this 
scientific  advance  with  a  corresponding 
social  response.  This  act  has  already  seen 
positive  results  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  extension  and  increased  funding 
which  I  introduce  today  will  carry  for- 
ward and  expand  this  exercise  in  funda- 
mental human  decency. 

Speciflcally,  my  bill  will  extend  the 
grant  provisions  of  the  act  through  1972. 
In  fiscal  year  1968,  $10,550,000  will  be 
granted  to  the  States  for  projects  already 
begun  and  to  allow  for  240  to  300  new 
projects;  $6,400,000  is  authorized  for  re- 
search, demonstration,  and  training  pro- 
grams, with  a  particular  emphasis  on  nu- 
trition. Such  sums  as  may  prove  neces- 
sary may  be  requested  from  the  Con- 
gress for  the  next  4  years. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  bold  and  imaginative  plans 
projected  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
message  on  aid  for  the  aged.  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  many  distingu- 
ished specialists  in  the  problems  of  lon- 
gevity, whose  knowledge  and  wisdom  Is 
only  exceeded  by  their  compassion.  I  feel 
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that  the  extension  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  provided  for  by  my  bill,  and  the 
enlarging  of  Its  range  and  scope.  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  Increased  awareness 
that  our  social  scientists  have  given  us 
about  aging  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
noble  tradition  of  allowing  all  Americans' 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  unprece- 
dented prosperity. 


Red  Ink  Not  Needed  To  Sustain  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
widely  read  international  columnist, 
Henry  Hazlitt,  writing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime  on  Friday,  May  26,  touched  on 
a  subject  in  a  fashion  that  should  be 
thoughtfully  studied  by  the  upper 
echelon  of  the  administration,  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  His  point  of  view  is  especially 
timely  as  Congress  prepares  to  debate 
the  demands  of  the  Executive  to  Increase 
the  national  debt  ceUing.  His  commen- 
tary follows: 

Red  Ink  Not  Needed  To  Sustain  PaospERrrY 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
One  of  the  reasons  we  have  had  a  budget 
deficit  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years  and 
31  deficits  in  the  last  37  years,  la  the  persist- 
ence of  the  myth  that  budget  deficits  are 
necessary  to  sustain  prosperity. 

I  have  frequenUy  argued  against  that  myth 
and  am  happy  to  find  support  for  my  argu- 
ments in  a  recent  speech  by  Tale  Brozen, 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"Of  the  great  array  of  myths  underlying 
the  policies  of  the  Great  Society."  said 
Brozen,  "the  most  pernicious  and  the  most 
widely  believed  is  that  the  'longest  boom' 
(i.e.,  the  1961-67  recovery  and  prosperity]  is 
a  consequence  of  supreme  success  In  the 
manipulation  of  federal  fiscal  policy. 

"The  tinbroken  series  of  federal  deficits 
beginning  with  fiscal  1961  is  credited  with 
producing  an  unprecedented  stability  in  eco- 
nomic growth  and  with  breaking  the  busi- 
ness cycle  pattern.  This  widely  accepted  idea 
is  now  leading  to  a  policy  of  -fine  tuning' 
of  the  economy  with  fiscal  gimmicks  and 
quick-change  tax  laws  that  are  destroying 
any  basis  for  firm  expectations  on  which  to 
plan  investment,  build  business  policy  or  for 
making  long-range  commitments  .  .  . 

"The  result  has  been  and  wUl  be  instability 
in  many  industries,  a  neglect  of  the  proper 
use  of  monetary  policy,  and  a  federal  budget 
out  of  control  growing  at  a  monstrous  rate 
We  must  destroy  the  myth  of  fiscal  omni- 
potence and  permanent  prosperity  thru  per- 
manent deficits  before  It  destroys  us." 

Brozen  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  th* 
variations  In  the  economy  in  the  period  since 
1961  can  be  far  better  explained  by  changes 
in  the  stock  of  money  than  bv  chanes  in  de- 
ficits and  tax  rates. 

LACK    OF   COMPAKISONS 

If  we  go  even  further  back  than  his  com- 
parisons, we  find  that  the  lack  of  relation 
between  deficits  and  prosperity  is  glaring. 
The  most  notorious  experience  was  in  the 
10-year  period  from  1931  to  1940  inclusive 
There  was  a  deficit  In  every  one  of  thoee 
years.  It  averaged  2.8  billion  doUars  annually 
which  was  3.6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  period. 
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Defldte  of  the  same  percentage  of  today's 
GNP  would  come  to  an  average  of  27.5  bil- 
lions a  year.  Yet  during  the  10  years  of  these 
huge  proportionate  defldta  the  average  an- 
nual unemployment  rate  was  18.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  working  force. 

Let's  look  at  the  reverse  situation.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1948  there  was  a  budget  surplus 
of  8.4  billions.  Yet  the  GNP  In  1948  was  more 
than  4  per  cent  higher  than  In  1947.  Unem- 
ployment In  1948  was  only  3.8  per  cent,  not 
only  a  remarkEa>ly  good  figure  In  Itself  (far 
bett«"  than  the  1961-1967  average  rec<xtl  of 
6.3  per  cent,  but  a  tiny  bit  better  than  the 
SJ)  per  cent  of  1947]. 

MONET    8Tn>Pl.T    AIX-IMPOETANT 

What  the  new  economists,  the  tax  mani- 
pulators, and  the  deficit  worshipers  fail  to 
see  Is  that  It  la  not  the  existence  or  b1z«  of 
a  bvidget  defl(dt  or  surplus  that  decides 
whetho'  and  how  much  "purchasing  power" 
Is  being  p\imped  Into  or  out  of  the  economy, 
but  what  happens  to  the  money  supply. 

The  new  economists  are  helping  to  bring  on 
budgetary  chaos  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand elementary  monetary  economics. 


Commanicatioiu  Workers  of  America 
Scholarship  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  draw  the 
names  of  the  first  winners  in  a  new  in- 
ternational scholarship  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  AFLf-CIO,  to  honor  the  late  Ray 
Hackney,  a  vice  president  of  that  union. 

It  was  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
Communications  Workers  set  up  a  schol- 
arship program  as  a  living  memorial  to 
Ray  Hackney,  because  he  and  the  union 
he  served  so  faithfully  have  long  been 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education  for 
all. 

Ray  Hackney,  whose  memory  the 
scholarship  program  honors,  took  the 
lead  In  strengthening  our  Nation's  ties 
with  the  people  of  Latin  America.  He 
worked  on  behalf  of  his  union  and  from 
his  own  strong  convictions  to  foster  edu- 
cation and  training  for  those  at  home  and 
abroad  who  might  have  gone  without 
that  education  had  it  not  been  for  the 
valient  efforts  of  CWA  and  Ray  Hackney. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  then,  that  one 
of  the  scholarships  established  by  his 
uion  went  to  a  young  man  from  a  Latin 
American  nation.  The  other  to  a  high 
school  graduate  in  this  country  who  is 
the  son  of  a  CWA  member. 

At  the  ceremonies  to  select  the  scholar- 
ship winners,  Joseph  A  Belrne,  the  presi- 
dent of  CWA,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate 
of  education  for  all,  declEired: 

The  only  real  threat  to  our  democracy  Is 
the  possible  failure  of  our  people  to  under- 
stand how  It  works. 

This  is  not  only  true,  but  needs  saying 
again  and  again.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  In  the  world — but  it  Is 
also  complex — and  its  complexity  de- 
mands understanding. 


There  were  several  hundred  applicants 
for  the  first  Ray  Hackney  scholarships 
Including  a  substantial  number  from 
Latin  American  countries.  On  their  ap- 
plication form  the  young  men  and 
women  who  applied  were  asked  to  define 
their  goal  upon  completion  of  their  col- 
lege work. 

It  was  heartening  for  me  and  all  the 
others  present  at  CWA's  selection  cere- 
mony to  leam  that  so  many  of  these 
young  people  want  to  enter  the  field  of 
service  to  their  fellow  human  beings. 

An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
applicants — almost  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  700 — named  teaching  as  their  No. 
1  choice. 

The  field  of  medicine  came  next  on 
the  list  of  preferences;  then,  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  Peace  Corps,  social 
welfare  work,  religion,  government,  poll- 
tics,  the  law,  research,  engineering,  the 
space  program,  the  armed  forces,  the 
computer  field,  photography,  other 
forms  of  art,  and  library  work. 

While  I  cannot  name  each  of  the 
choices,  several  intrigued  me. 

Two  applicants  wanted  to  study  ar- 
cheology. Three  wished  to  go  into  the 
field  of  atomic  science.  Nine  chose  home 
economics.  Pour  would  like  to  study  ma- 
rine biology.  One  prefers  wild  life  man- 
agement. And  one  ambitious  young  ap- 
plicant defined  his  goal  as  "to  work  to 
become  president  of  CWA." 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  the  evident 
desire  of  these  young  men  and  women 
to  make"  the  most  of  an  opportunity  to  go  • 
to  college.  Of  major  significance  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  these  young  people 
want  to  go  abroad  and  to  work  in  the  in- 
terest of  humanity.  And  we  should  view 
with  special  Interest,  and  seriously  ques- 
tion, why  none  of  these  youngsters  ex- 
press a  clear-cut  interest  in  going  into 
business.     . 

All  of  us  know  that  many  substantial 
scholarships  are  available.  I  single  this 
one  out  for  special  mention  today  be- 
cause It  represents  a  major  effort  by  a 
major  union  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunities for  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  deprived  of  a  chance  that 
might  some  day  make  a  significant  im- 
pact on  our  world  and  times. 

For  making  this  opportunity  possible, 
I  salute  CWA,  its  ofQcers  and  its  member- 
ship. I  wish  fervently  that  more  groups 
were  as  devoted  so  completely  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  CWA  is  tremendously  in- 
teresting in  that  it  gives  us  a  good  Idea 
of  what  young  Americans  desii'e  in  the 
way  of  a  career. 

The  list  follows  and  indicates  the 
number  of  youngsters  who  selected  each 
category: 

Teaching 137 

Uncertain 90 

Medicine — - 66 

Travel 52 

Peace  Corps 28 

Welfare   (social) 20 

Research   engineer 20 

Electric  engineer 16 

Business  administration 14 

Law 13 

Armed  Forces. 11 

Accounting 10 


Home  economics 9 

Research  chemist 8 

Writing 8 

Computers 8 

Sjjace  program... 7 

Music --  f 

Veterinary  medlolne 7 

Journalism 7 

Medical   missionary 6 

Government 6 

Telephone   work 6 

Secretarial 6 

Architect 6 

Politics 5 

Airline   stewardess 5 

Artist    5 

AirUne  pilot 4 

Mlnistery    * 

Merchandising    4 

Marine   biology 4 

Television  (broadcasting) 3 

Atomic  energy  program .  3 

Languages    3 

Archeology  2 

Wild  life  management 2 

FBI 2 

Play  sports 2 

Advertising 2 

Librarian — 2 

Public   relations . 

Bell  laboratories 

Priesthood    

Build  golf  courses 

Fashion  design . 

Repeal    14(b) -- 

Construction - 

Ranching    . 

Automotive   design 

Insurance 

Photography    

President  of  CWA 

Crime  research 


Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  Presents 
Penetrating  Analysis  of  American  Mari- 
time Program  in  Propeller  CInb  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  24,  19967,  In  an  observance  of  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day.  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Robert  L. 
Leggett,  of  California,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Propellor  Club  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Congressman  Leggett's  speech  Is  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  dangerous 
level  to  which  we  have  permitted  the 
American  maritime  program  to  fall,  and 
he  made  clear  that  the  revival  of  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  capabilities  is  impera- 
tive to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being. 

I    commend    Congressman    Leggett's 
timely  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 
Address  by  Honorable  Robert  L.  Leggett  to 

THB   PrOPELLEI   CLUB   OF  LOS   ANGELES.   MaY 

24.  1967 

President  Wright  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Maritime  Industry.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  come  from 
Washington  to  Loe  Angeles  to  help  celebrate 
National  Maritime  Day  with  you — May  22. 
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The  day  might  also  be  known  as  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Savannah  In  165  years. 

It  would  be  weU  If  we  could  say  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  first  Savan- 
nah steamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  ETurope  in 
1812.  Instead  we  must  report  that  the  N5. 
Savannah  after  visiting  40  porta  and  sailing 
but  130,000  miles,  the  worlds  most  modem 
ship,  has  more  or  less  been  In  mothballs 
since  last  Aug^ist. 

In  a  way  this  action  Is  par  for  the  course 
with  today's  American  maritime  program. 
Labor,  management  and  the  administration 
in  Washington  are  all  Jointly  responsible. 
The  Industry,  maritime  labor  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  have  probably  been 
damned  and  praised  by  more  great  speakers 
over  the  past  few  years  than  any  other  facet 
of  American  life  by  Ed  Hood.  Ralph  Dewey 
and  from  the  Navy  Departments  Admiral 
David  L.  McDonald  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Secretary,  Alan  Boyd. 

My  concern  with  this  Industry  is  partly 
provincial.  I  represent  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  4th  Congressional  District 
which  contains  the  Mare  Island  Division  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard.  To 
those  who  aay  our  American  shipbuilding 
know-how  has  deteriorated  I  would  say  look 
over  the  SSBNs  Stonewall  Jackson,  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  latest,  Mariano  Guadalupe 
Vallejo,  SSBN  658— all  built  at  Vallejo.  These 
are  true  precise  accurate  and  durable  Instru- 
mente  of  American  foreign  policy — and  their 
quietness  and  capability  have  no  peer  in  the 
free  or  Communist  world. 

The  secret  of  these  shlpa  however.  Is 
money — $35  to  $55  million  f<W  the  shipyard 
work  and  nearly  $100  million  of  government 
provided  equipment. 

My  Mare  Island  yard  was  the  yard  that 
constructed  392  ships  and  repaired  and  over- 
hauled a  total  of  4,560  ships  during  World 
War  n — the  yard  that  launched  the  World 
War  I  destroyer  Ward  In  16 '/a  days. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  5  years  ago  I 
quickly  discovered,  however,  In  the  65-35 
battles  with  Ed  Hood  and  Representative 
Jerry  Ford  that  It  Just  was  not  in  the  cards 
that  we  would  long  have  a  thriving  Naval 
shipyard  Industry  If  we  were  perennially 
scrapping  with  private  industry  over  the 
same  Navy  dollar.  In  a  word  we  couldn't  be 
healthy  In  public  yards  If  the  private  yards 
were  not  prospering.  As  a  practical  matter 
the  whole  issue  of  65-35  was  the  eventual  dis- 
tribution of  $100  million  of  Naval  and  repair 
work— lees  than  3%  of  the  total  ship  work 
being  performed  in  the  country.  We  are  now 
beyond  the  66-35  encounters  in  Washington 
and  not  merely  because  of  Vietnam  but  be- 
cause my  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices under  the  inspired  leadership  of  my  col- 
league, Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina,  Intends  to  upgrade  not  only  the 
Naval  shipyards  but  private  yards  as  well. 

At  the  insistence  of  our  committee.  Sec- 
retary Nitze  announced  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Kaiser  Industries  would  shortly  complete  a 
5-7  year  $600  to  $700  million  Naval  ship 
modernization  program.  8  or  9  Naval  ship- 
yards will  each  achieve  a  20th  Century  capa- 
bility. ^ 

Moving  forward  simultaneously  with  this 
Improvement  I  hope  and  I  know  will  be  a 
Modern  Merchant  Program  for  which  the 
Congress  has  waited  well  over  two  years. 
Nearly  every  Member  of  Congress  I  know  has 
got  a  gut  feeling  that  we  should  be  moving 
ahead  with  a  radically  flew  Merchant  Ship 
Program.  How  do  you  do  it.  There  has  been 
so  much  written  by  so  many  people — some 
enlightening — some  confusing — we  have  had 
Task  Force  Reports  and  Maritime  Committee 
Reports  and  all  of  these  thoughts  have  been 
capsulated  so  many  times  It  Is  difficult  to 
expound  a  new  idea  to  resolve  the  problems 
of  building  foreign  or  forming  an  Independ- 
ent Maritime  Administration. 

I  frankly  beUeve  that  we  have  enough 
steam  or  nuclear  propulsion  In  the  marlttm* 
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Industry  to  Insist  on  *nd  stimulate  the  cxwi- 

tlon  of  a  new  American  Maritime  Industry 

of  space  program  proportion.  We've  been 
thinking  large  but  we  are  budget  programmed 
•mall  ait  the  federal  level.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration received  a  total  support  of  $303 
million  for  '66,  $280  mllUon  for  '67  and  $305 
milUon  Is  scheduled  for  '68.  We  announced 
recently  that  the  '68  funds  were  up  $26  mil- 
lion from  "91  and  that  amounts  were  Included 
for  13  new  vessels  as  part  of  our  sulssldlzed 
neet.  This  kind  of  a  replacement  program 
begins  no  place,  ends  no  place  and  will  do 
little  to  abate  block  obsolescence. 

For  ship  construction  "to  provide  for  Na- 
tional Defense  features  in  the  form  of  con- 
struction subsidy  this  year"  is  the  monumen- 
tal  sum  of  $106  million  and  I  am  sure  some- 
one will  claim  that  the  $143  million  included 
lu  the  '68  budget  may  break  the  bank.  Cer- 
tainly these  kind  of  budgets  are  exactly  In 
line  with  testimony  of  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  before  our  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  in  1962  and  recently  when 
he  said: 

"Prom  a  purely  military  point  of  view  the 
Reserve  Fleet,  plus  vessels  In  eervlce.  plus  the 
construction  program  previously  outlined  ap- 
pear adequate  to  oMr  needs  ...  I  do  not  wish 
to  overstate  the  mlUtary  requirement  thereby 
providing  an  umbreUa  under  which  a  huge 
shipbuilding  program  for  the  Merchant 
Marine  can  he  Justified  .  .  ." 

I  personally  think  Secretary  McNamara  is 
the  best  we've  had  and  the  beet  in  the  busi- 
ness but  on  this  Issue  he's  dead  wrong. 

We  all  considered  it  rather  ironic  that  the 
Secretary  then  should  decide  to  move  full 
steam  ahead  this  year  with  a  $2  billion  Past 
Deployment  Logistics  Shipbuilding  Program 
The  Secretary  said : 

"Not  only  does  It  cost  twice  as  much  to 
build  a  ship  in  this  country,  it  also  takes 
twice  as  long."  He  said  the  reason  Is  not 
higher  labor  ooets  or  lees  killed  workers  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  American  ahlpyards 
are  "generally  technically  obsolete  compared 
to  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Japan." 

I  dispute  what  the  Secretary  says  but  U 
he  is  accurate  I  think  he  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  to  blame  for  compres- 
sing our  American  shipbuilding  Industry 
from  a  better  than  l.OOO  ship  per  year  ca- 
pacity at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the  13 
Merchant  ships  delivered  and  16  ships  or- 
dered by  and  in  American  yards  last  year. 
This  poUcy  has  allowed  our  skilled  Naval 
shipbuilding  levels  to  degenerate  at  one  point 
to  75,000  and  private  shipbuilding  levels  was 
near  100,000  men.  We  have  had  In  years  past 
a  true  'survival  of  the  fittest"  In  American 
shipbuilding  with  the  government  forcing 
companies  to  bid  at  cost  and  under  cost  to 
both  harpoon  each  other  and  Naval  shipyards 
in  the  competition.  Needless  to  say,  except  in 
exceptional  contracts  there  have  not  l)een 
fat  profits  for  modernization  programs  and 
with  the  government  spending  85%  of  the 
shipbuilding  dollars  it  is  no  wonder  that 
there  has  been  a  degree  of  status  quo  in  the 
industry. 

How  Ironic  for  the  Secretary  to  make  state- 
ments that  he  does  and  then  propose  a  $2 
billion  shipbuilding  program  which  includes 
$100  million  m  the  contract  for  a  new  ship- 
yard. This  program  has  rightfully  been  indi- 
cated by  Stewart  Cort  of  Bethlesem,  Ralph 
Dewey  of  your  Pacific  Association  and  by  our 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  almost 
unanimously.  To  many  of  us  In  Washington 
when  we  saw  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Navy 
Army  and  all  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unite 
simultaneously  l>efore  our  hearing  for  a  pro- 
gram, we  thought  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  it.  * 

My  personal  Indictment  in  letters  to  the 
President  and  on  the  House  floor  went  some- 
thing Uke  this: 

".  .  .  Over  the  post  year  and  before  I  have 
concerned  myself  about  the  need  for  and 
manner  of  construcUon  of  the  projected  $3 


bllUon  Past  Deployment  Logistic*  Shipbuild- 
ing Program.  I  am  concerned  likewise  with 
this  Nation's  critical  need  for  a  nuclear  Navy 
and  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  out  rapidly  depleting  Mer- 
chant Marine  Fleet. 

"It  is  obvious  that  as  a  result  of  our  South- 
east Asia  Involvement  our  Nation  has  be- 
come critically  aware  of  our  Nation's  current 
deficit  in  abUity  to  commandeer  on  short 
notice  a  surface  fleet  capobUity  to  deliver 
logistic  material  support  on  underdeveloped 
having  participated  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  a  South  Asia 
inspection  tour  last  year,  however.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  this  deficit  was  overcome  by  our 
Department  of  the  Army  and  Navy  at  Chu 
Lai  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  by  alternative  means. 
I  am  personally  also  satisfied  that  though 
we  moved  troops  to  the  shore  before  supplies 
the  overall  delay  has  not  seriously  affected 
our  total  overall  effort. 

"The  FDL  program  oould  overcome  the 
referenced  deficiency.  You  oould  speculate 
that  perhaps  the  program  oould  also  assist 
In  providing  the  United  States  with  a  con- 
tinuing capoblUty  with  the  C5A  aircraft 
that  would  allow  us  to  retract  troope  from 
overseas  positions  and  still  allow  us  to  in- 
volve ourselves  very  quickly  in  a  poUce  action 
or  war  overseas.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  needs  more  of  a  capoblUty  to  get  out 
of  encounters  easily  rather  than  get  In  The 
nuclear  Navy  which  I  support  has  »  'de- 
fensive' world  image.  A  patrolling  PD«L  fleet 
I  am  sure,  would  be  considered  as  'offensive  ' 
Secretary  McNamara  said  last  year  in 
Montreal  that  during  the  past  8  years  ther^ 
were  150  encounters  around  the  worid.  one- 
third  of  which  were  affected  by  commu- 
nism—some Intracountry  and  some  between 
nations  in  all  of  which  the  United  States 
oould  have  involved  Itself. 

"The  idea  of  maintaining  a  $2  bilUon 
fleet^-an  amount  equal  to  the  shipyard  cost 
of  our  Polaris  fleet,  I  think  is  prepoeterous 
I  personally  beUeve  that  the  purpose  of 
the  FDL  program  and  its  manner  of  procure- 
ment have  been  confounded. 

"My  reasons  for  opposing  this  program  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

"First.  The  timing  Is  wrong.  Our  current 
year  deficit  of  $9.7  billion  should  be  limited 
in  every  way  poesible. 

"Second.  The  FDL  program  would  be 
mutually  exclusive  to  a  nuclear  Navy  pro- 
gram which  program  I  know  carries  para- 
mount priority  by  the  Navy  Department  In 
the  1960'6  we  have  averaged  tlMi  billion  an- 
nual Navy  expenditxire  for  new  construction 
The  FDL  program  whUe  perhaps  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  UJ3.  shlpbuUding  program 
would  comprise  nearly  25  percent  of  all  Navy 
construction  procurement  for  the  next  6 
years. 

"■i;hird.  The  FDL  program  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  cost  Ineffective  to  ever  receive  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  ships  constructed  will  not  be 
operational  because  they  will  have  no  place 
U)  go.  To  tie  up  $2  billion  of  a  merchant 
fleet  we  do  not  have  dockslde,  loaded  with 
progressively  obsolete  mlUtary  equipment  is 
not  sound. 

■■First,  the  Army  and  Marines  would  have 
to  buy  two  of  everything,  one-half  of  which 
would  be  hermetically  sealed  for  perhaps  a 
6-year  period  when  it  must  be  replaced  with- 
out ever  going  In  service— hopefully.  If  the 
ships  were  used  once  capriciously  or  ill  timed 
thereafter  our  fleet  would  be  persona  non 
grata  all  over  the  world. 

"The  ships  also  would  be  manned  24  hours 
a  day  with  military  crews  or  civilians  claim- 
ing overtime,  hazard,  and  special-duty  pay 
"Par  better  It  would  be  to  build  a  fleet 
with  a  function;  that  Is,  a  true,  modem  fast 
merchant  fleet  that  would  be  available  on 
priority  call  to  the  Department  of  Defense  *^ 
It  Is  my  Information  that  such  a  fleet  could 
be  constructed  for  private  merchant  marine 
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operation  In  private  slilpyarda  and  could  b« 
available  on  call  to  the  Department  erf  De- 
fense. The  Department  would  pay  an  annual 
rental  for  the  preemptive  rights  which  finan- 
cial guarantee  I  am  Informed  would  be  ade- 
quate for  private  financing  and  construction. 
"The  proposed  pending  PDL  submission 
could  be  used  to  develop  the  required  mer- 
chant fleet  with  the  full  FDL  capability.  This 
type  of  program  has  real  merit.  The  work 
would  be  spread  to  all  private  shipyards  or 
to  one  on  »  competitive  bid.  The  United 
States  would  not  get  Into  the  merchant  ship- 
ping business.  The  ships  would  be  in  full  op- 
eration and  operated  under  the  regulations 
of  the  MUltaiy  Sea  Transportation  Service 
or  Navy  Department  maintaining  perhaps  a 
partial  PDL  capability  at  all  times.  Taxpay- 
ers money  would  be  Involved  at  a  minimum. 
The  base  could  be  laid  for  a  new  modem 
merchant  fleet  and  the  fleet  operation  would 
not  be  construed  as  a  hostile  act, 

"Fourth.  It  would  seem  that  If  we  must 
preposition  logistics  hardware,  that  we  could 
do  It  much  cheaper  at  the  many  American 
bases  overseas.  If  the  FEO.  have  a  quick  off- 
loading capability,  they  must  also  have  a 
quick  onloadlng  capability  of  containerized 
material.  There  should  be  no  need,  therefore, 
to  maintain  Idle  a  complete  fleet  of  floating 
warehouses  .  .  .•* 

I  further  stated  to  my  Chairman: 
"...  I.  personally,  believe  that  this  Is  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime  for  our  Committee  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  Merchant  Marine  as  a 
national  defense  requirement."  I  don't  think 
the  Secretary  has  discharged  his  obligations 
In  this  respect  and  at  all.  I  beUeve  that  If 
it  la  worthwhile  for  us  to  spend  $20  bUUon  to 
meet  the  Russians  on  the  moon,  for  which 
purpoee  we  are  not  really  sure.  It  Is  certainly 
worth  our  while  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the 
high  seas,  which  constitute  four-fifths  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

■I  woiild  Uke  to  see  the  United  States  un- 
dertake a  se&llft  program  of  a  billion  dollar 
magnitude  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
we  undertake  the  Space  Program  based  pri- 
marily on  a  national  defense  requirement. 
Certainly,  the  Intelligence  which  we  would 
acquire  by  means  of  having  large  numbers  of 
American  ships  plying  the  International  trade 
routes  would  be  Invaluable  and  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  foreign  crews  manning  'flag  ships 
of  convenience' .  .  .'  " 

Our  committee  heard  witnesses  from  all 
over  the  country  and  decided  on  the  FDL  to 
go  slow  and.  specifically,  we  found  In  our 
report  as  follows: 

"The  committee,  therefore.  In  approving 
two  of  the  five  FDI«  requested  in  this  years 
budget  does  not  commit  Itself  to  approval  of 
the  30  ship  program  .  .  .  before  considering 
any  further  expansion  of  the  PDL  program 
beyond  that  recommended  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  committee  will  want  to  see  an 
approved  program  submitted  by  DOD  with 
respect  to 
"(a)  Modernization  of  naval  shipyards. 
"(b)  A  strengthened  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

"(c)  A  continued  assurance  that  none  of 
the  ships  previously  authorized  will  be  used 
m  competition  with  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

"It  Is  also  possible  that  other  shipbuilding 
companies  who  have  not  submitted  proposals 
on  the  PDL  program  may  find  themselves 
qualified  to  bid  on  the  design  of  one  of  the 
aerospace  companies.  If  the  proposal  per- 
mits such  a  poeslblUty  the  DOD  would  be 
remiss  In  not  taking  advantage  .  .  ." 

The  Importance  to  the  Maritime  Industry 
of  the  PDL  program  Is  the  fact  that  Secretary 
McNamara  for  the  first  time  is  talking  about 
a  seallf  t  requirement  being  worth  ta  bllUon. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Defense  talked 
of  space  magnitude  dollars  In  a  Merchant 
shipping  program. 

I  say  If  the  Soviets  can  do  It  so  can  the 
Umted  State*— It's  aU  a  question  of  postulat- 
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ing  a  program.  The  United  States  with  a  $780 
billion  G.NP.  has  twice  the  economic  power 
•  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  any  measure  of  com- 
parison. California  alone  with  a  »90  billion 
G.NP.   Is   equal  to  Prance,    10%    ahead  of 
Japan  and  by  1976  our  state  will  be  leading 
the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  Yet 
since  1962  the  Great  Society  has  built  but  87 
ships  averaging   about  $100  mUUon  annual 
federal   cost,  whereas  the  Soviets  built  602 
Merchant  ships  during  the  period  at  nearly 
$1  billion  cost  per  year.  As  a  result  80%  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  Is  less  than  10  years  old  and 
80%  of  the  United  States  fleet  Is  more  than 
20  years  old.  The  Soviets  carry  75  to  85%  of 
their  commerce.  The  United  States,  which  ac- 
counte  for  35%  of  all  of  the  world's  ocean 
commerce,  carries  but  7.7%  of  that  trade  In 
her  own  American  flag  bottoms.  The  Soviets 
employ    9,000    in    oceanography — we    employ 
3.700.  The  Soviets  last  year  caught  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  fish   In   near  American  waters. 
We  caught  2.3  million  tons,  while  the  Soviets 
have  gone  from    18  million  tons  of  ocean 
shipping  in  1950  to  9  8  million  tons  last  year 
and    have    a    projected    16    million    tons   l>y 
1970 — all  pursuant  to  a  massive  Russian  1958 
seven    year    shipbuilding    plan.    WhUe    the 
Soviets  have  presently  on  order  556  ships,  the 
United  State*  is  building  48.  While  the  Soviet 
Fleet  expand^  catastrophlcally,  the  United 
States  fleet  slumped  from  22  million  tons  to 
14  million  tons  with  many  second  class  ships. 
If  DOD   has  been  derelict  respecting  our 
Merchant  Marine.  It  has  likewise  neglected 
our  Navy.  In  our  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  on  Defense  procurement  we  also  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  block  obsolescence  of  oiw 
Naval   Fleet.   We   recited   that   according   to 
Navy   studies   but   490   of  our  existing  fleet 
would  still  be  in  commission  In  1973.  That 
even  if  we  continued  to  build  at  the  current 
43    ship    per    year   standard   that   the    Navy 
would  still  lose  306  ships  net  over  the  next 
6  year  period.  We  stated  "there  has  been  a 
stunning  indifference  In  the  Pentagon  to  the 
Inevitable    declination    in    the    size    of    our 
fleet — a  resolute  Incuriosity  about  It."  Our 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  charged  tmder 
the  Constitution  with  the  duty  of  "provid- 
ing and  maintaining  a  Navy."  If  my  Chairman 
has  anything  to  say  about  It,  we  will  perform 
our  function. 

To  rehabilitate  our  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  to  change  the  trend  of  our  time 
It's  going  to  take  more  than  30  Merchant 
ships  per  year  to  do  the  Job— more  than  a 
simple  "Respond"  program  to  marshal  the 
forces  of  our  existing  Merchant  fleet.  We 
must  think  big.  If  we  wait  for  a  tranqvill 
year  in  the  post  Vietnam  era  it  won't  hap- 
pen. Our  Defense  budget  escalated  from  $41 
billion  in  I960  to  $76  billion  next  year  and 
they  say  that.  It  Is  sUU  $6  bUUon  light.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  with- 
held approval  of  hardware  and  construction 
totaling  $23  billion  additional  requested  by 
his  departments. 

I  say  If  we  can  afford  to  spend  $3  billion 
a  month  for  Vietnam,  we  can  spent  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  for  a  ship  program  for  better 
than  a  half  a  million  man  Industry  to  insuTe 
OUT  world  commerce  in  that  area. 

Walt  for  a  year  of  surplus  to  start  a  pro- 
gram? Get  ready  for  a  long  wait.  We  raised 
the  national  debt  $2  billion  last  summer  $6 
billion  In  February  and  plan  to  try  for'  $8 
billion  next  month.  We  have  sold  off  $2 
billion  stockpiles,  $5  billion  of  Mortgage 
Participation  Certificate  paper  and  sales  of 
$5  billion  of  the  same  paper  Is  projected  for 
next  year.  Wave  held  back  spending  $4iA 
billion  in  our  domestic  authorized  appro- 
priated programs  and  we  still  have  a  $9  7 
bUllon  deficit  planned— and  next  year  looks 
worse. 

The  point  Is  that  there  are  tremendous 
claims  for  funds  around  Capitol  HUl.  Obvi- 
ously not  enough  to  go  around.  But  if  tht 
Administration  doesnt  requett  an  adequate 


program,    nothing    happen*.    CongresB    has 
nothing  to  act  on. 

We  recenUy  enacted  legislation  in  the 
House  to  change  this  In  the  form  of  HJEt 
158.  This  bill  Testa  the  function  In  the  Con- 
greea  every  year  to  authorize  an  adequate 
Merchant  program  In  compliance  with  the 
Jones  Act.  I  supported  this  bill  on  the  floor 
I  have  saved  to  the  last  a  commentary 
on  the  {wopoeal  submitted  recenUy  by  Sec- 
retary Boyd  for  a  new  Maritime  policy.  To 
begin  with  his  suggestion  although  It  talks 
of  a  100%  Increase  In  program  Is  not  of 
Space  Program  proportions.  As  I  tujderstand 
It.  the  President  asked  for  a  program  that 
would  achieve  the  full  support  of  all  seg- 
ments of  industry  and  would  allow  the 
United  States  to  recapture  a  substantial 
amount  of  her  foreign  commerce  cartage 
The  Boyd  Plan.  I  believe,  much  like  the 
Task  Force  recommendation,  is  conceived 
In  defeat  from  the  outset.  According  to  Ed 
Hood's  latest  shipbuilding  report,  Japan  last 
year  completed  6.4  mllUon  tons  (46.1%  of 
the  world's  new  ships).  West  Germany  1  i 
million  tons  (8.2%).  Sweden  I.l  mllUon 
tons  (8%)  Great  Britain  1  million  tons 
(7.5%),  Italy  8.7%  and  the  United  States 
ranked  13th  at  191,000  tons  (1.3%).  In  other 
words  Japan  completed  last  year  more  total 
tonnage  than  the  United  States  completed 
during  the  whole  of  World  War  n. 

Stated  another  way  total  export  and  Im- 
port ocean  cargo  of  the  United  States  while 
escalating  from  64  million  tons  In  1936  to 
404  million  tons  last  year,  the  United  States 
share  of  this  cargo  In  U.S.  bottoms  has 
slipped  from  29.7%  to  7.2%.  In  other  words, 
while  our  commerce  has  expanded  nearly 
700'^.,  our  ship  capability  has  remained  stat- 
ic. As  a  practical  matter  tinder  existing 
law  over  the  past  20  years.  1,229  ships  total- 
ing 35  million  tons  have  been  built  by 
American   companies   In   foreign   yards. 

If  we're  trying  to  equalize  these  flguree  I 
don't  think  you  start  off  with  the  Boyd 
Plan  of  building  foreign  In  any  respect.  We 
have  as  an  objective  not  merely  recapturing 
our  foreign  operating  Flags  of  Convenience, 
but  we  also  want  to  recapture  the  building 
Industry  for  new  construction  and  repairs. 
Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  negotia- 
ted a  deal  to  trade  among  other  things  $50 
million  Naval  ship  construction  business  for 
$1'4  billion  m  P  111  contracts.  Last  week 
the  English  bids  came  In  only  6%  below 
American  tax  paying  shipbuilding  Indus- 
tries offers.  Nick  Johnson's  whole  theory  of 
foreign  building  last  year  was  conditioned 
on  his  Idea  that  $330  million  was  the  sky 
top  limit  of  U.S.  support  to  our  Merchant 
Marine — the  $800  million  recommended  by 
the  Maritime  Committee  we  couldn't  afford 
Similarly,  Secretary  Boyd  said  at  the  Mari- 
time Trades  Convention  last  year  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned  "government  assis- 
tance should  be  a  minimum  to  accomplish 
the  purpoee  and  to  provide  for  the  defense 
requlremenu  of  the  nation."  He  said  he 
could  not  be  an  advocate  of  land,  sea  or  air. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  was  charged  with  un. 
snarling  downtown  traffic  under  the  Mass 
Transit  Act  and  building  a  multl-bllUon 
U.S.  highway  network." 

I  say  the  purpose  in  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  was  to  stimulate 
all  Industries  as  required  not  to  checkmate 
OTjr  ocean  commerce  by  explaining  that  a 
particular  offer  li  the  last  one  and  that  there 
Is  a  breaking  point  where  the  Intereste  of 
the  public  and  shipping  Industry  necessarily 
separate.  I  am  one  who  believes  flrmly  that 
the  Interests  of  our  American  shipping  In- 
dustry and  the  public  Interest  and  our  na- 
tional defense  have  much  more  In  conmion 
than  the  Secretary  would  believe.  Par  better 
It  would  be  to  have  a  Secretai^  who  would. 
In  fact,  do  what  the  President  has  asked— 
postulate  a  mulU-bllllon  dollar  shipbuilding 
program  over  a  3  year  period  to  tie  Into  sea 
science,  fishing  and  oceanography  and  then 
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let  tlie  Congress  decide  whether  the  program 
Is  laiger  than  the  American  public  wlU  sus- 
tain and  support. 

If  a  Secretary  has  vision  It  would  matter 
little  then  as  I  eee  It  whether  he  headed  a 
Cabinet  Department  or  an  Independent  Mari- 
time Agency  which  has  been  supported  in 
the  Congress  by  a  3  to  1  vote. 

It's  the  ptirpoee  not  the  form  that  counts. 

I  personally  have  been  assured  by  reepon- 
Eible  leaders  of  Industry  and  organized  labor 
that  they  would  both  contemplate  making 
sacrifices  for  an  adequate  program. 

This,  then,  Is  the  challenge  of  our  time.  I 
know  that  my  Democratic  Party  Is  equal  to 
meeting  this  challenge  by  prop>oelng  a  pro- 
gram. I  also  know  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  bl-pcirtlsanly  enact  such 
a  program  by  a  strong  majority. 


Ariation — Past,  Present,  and  Fnture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    MZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  be  at  Hofstra  Univer- 
sity In  my  district  on  May  20  when 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  senior  vice  president. 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  delivered 
a  most  appropriate  address  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  40th  anniversary  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh's  dramatic  flight  from  the 
Army's  Mitchell  Field.  Long  Island,  to  Le 
Bourget  Field  in  Paris,  France.  An  area, 
I  might  add,  where  a  great  deal  of  avia- 
tion history  is  still  being  made,  and  which 
I  proudly  represent  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are,  in  my  opinion,  few  men  in 
this  coimtry  today  as  qualified  as  "Jeeb" 
Halaby  to  discuss  the  field  of  aviation — 
its  past.  Its  present,  and  Its  future. 

During  World  War  n  he  was  a  naval 
aviator  and  later  a  production  test  pilot 
for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  He  has 
also  served  as  vice  chairman.  White 
House  Aviation  Facilities  Study  Group; 
Governor,  Flight  Safety  Foundation; 
secretary-treasurer.  Aerospace  Corp. ; 
and  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, a  position  he  held  until 
he  joined  Pan  American. 

As  FAA  Administrator  he  prepared  the 
groundwork  which  led  to  the  favorable 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  an  American  supersonic  transport,  a 
decision  which  will  have  an  immeasur- 
ably favorable  impact  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  as  well  as  vastly  In- 
creasing our  technological  knowledge, 
allowing  us  to  maintain  our  cunent  lead 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  attend- 
ing the  27th  International  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Show  being  held  now  in  Paris 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  show 
Is  honoring  a  great  American.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  his  historic  flight  across 
the  Atlantic.  They  can  also  rest  assured 
that  as  long  as  this  country  of  ours  con- 
tinues to  produce  men  like  "Jeeb"  Halaby 
we  will  continue  to  lead  the  way  to  more 
and  even  greater  breakthroughs  in  avia- 
tion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  excerpts  from  Mr.  Halaby'a  ad- 
dress at  thla  point  In  the  Record: 

EXCZRFTB     FBOM     AK    ADDKISS     BT     NAJ^     S. 
HALABT     OH     TKB     OCCASION     OW    TBX     40rH 

AMNrvzasABT  om  tbx  Ltkdb^gr  Fliobt 

At  seven  nuinutes  of  el^t  tbla  Bx>mlng, 
eastern  standard  time.  It  was  Just  forty  years 
ago  and  near  this  very  spot,  tliat  a  young 
air  mall  pUot  nursed  a  fragile-looking  Uttle 
airplane  Into  the  raln-mlsted  aky  to  chal- 
lenge the  wide  Atlantic  Ocean — alone.  Before 
he  would  touch  the  earth  again,  ttxosc  wings 
would  carry  the  world  Into  that  new  and 
wondrous  age  man  had  dreamed  of  since  the 
beginning  of  time,  the  age  ot  wings,  which 
that  first  miracle  ot  filght — ^the  creation  of 
the  flying  machine  Itself — had  promised  just 
four  years  and  two  brief  decades  before. 

First,  let's  fix  the  setting.  This  Garden 
Olty  Hotel,  of  course,  housed  the  giants  of 
that  age.  There  they  waited  fretfully  before 
taking  off  In  the  race  Into  the  unknown — 
Byxd.  Chamberlain,  Aoosta,  BaJchen,  Ponck — 
the  list  Is  a  long  roster  of  heroes.  Our  spon- 
soring University.  Hofstra,  stands  on  a  part 
of  what  once  was  the  Army's  Mlt<*eU  Pleld. 
Across  Stewart  Avenue,  on  the  North,  stood 
the  factory  of  Glenn  Curttss  and  Just  beyond 
were  the  Joining  flying  fields  of  Curtlss  and 
Roosevelt.  So.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  stand 
here  on  hallowed  ground. 

And  the  time?  The  interest  of  the  world 
was  then  focused  qn  Long  Island,  where  so 
much  aviation  history  Is  still  being  made. 
Many  of  you  can  recall  the  tense  excitement 
of  those  days.  Plying  was  still  new,  adven- 
ture was  high.  The  press  and  the  newly  found 
radio  waves  were  filled  with  stories  of  derring 
do.  A  young  Army  Lieutenant  named  EtooUt- 
tle  had  flown  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  A  Navy  Lieutenant  Commander 
Richard  B\'elyn  Byrd  had  flown  over  the 
North  Pole.  New  and  bolder  challenges  were 
being   announced   every  day. 

It  was  at  this  dramatic  moment  when,  out 
of  the  west,  a  small  sliver  gray  monoplane, 
with  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  painted  on  Its 
nose,  circled  for  a  landing  and  rolled  up  to 
the  Curtlss  hangar.  This  was  the  airplane 
to  challenge  the  Atlantic?  New8pap>er  stories 
said  that  Ryan  Airlines  had  built  It  out  In 
California — In  two  months!  It  looked  ter- 
ribly small.  It  was  completely  blind.  The 
entire  front  end,  behind  the  Whirlwind  en- 
gine, was  taken  up  with  a  big  gas  tank.  The 
only  way  the  pilot  could  see  forward  was  by 
sticking  his  head  out  the  small  window  on 
either  door  or  by  squinting  through  a  make- 
shift periscope.  A  cut-down  wicker  porch 
chair  took  up  most  ot  the  cockpit.  But.  it 
looked  crowded  and  uncomfortable.  It  looked 
all  business. 

Who  oould  have  measured  the  intensity 
of  the  beam  from  that  candle  of  courage  that 
one  man  was  determined  to  light  to  show 
the  way  to  man's  progress  through  the  skies? 
All  the  wonders  of  the  air  world  around  us 
today,  the  great  fleets  of  airliners,  lifting 
millions  of  people  and  tons  of  cargo  on  their 
swift,  sure  wings;  the  teeming  air  terminals 
that  dot  the  globe;  the  vast,  complex  Indus- 
try of  research,  design  and  manufacture  that 
Is  so  swiftly  and  so  confidently  moving  us 
across  the  threshold  Into  the  even  greater 
wonders  of  a  universe  In  Space — ail  these 
are  one  measure. 

The  details  of  the  epochal  flight  are 
known,  even  to  some  of  our  youngsters.  But 
those  who  were  there  on  the  May  morning 
in  1927  tell  of  a  strange  feeling,  almost  mys- 
tic. There  was  something  more  than  the 
frightening  If  rather  splendid  courage  ot 
this  youngster  who  ventured  off  to  chal- 
lenge the  unknown,  alone.  Even  today,  four 
decades  after  the  event,  acholara  and  his- 
torians have  fo\uid  no  better  words  than  to 
call  It  "the  Lindbergh  phenomenon." 

Between  7:63  A.M.  on  May  aoth  and  10:94 
PM.  on  May  31st  a  miracle  had  taken  plac«. 


Undbergb  has  aaid  that  when  he  was 
learning  to  fly  be  beUeved  tbat  man  bad  a 
great  destiny  In  the  air  and  tbat  America, 
who  gave  birth  to  the  airplane,  ahould  lead 
the  world  In  developing  Ita  great  potential 
for  mankind.  But  there  were  few,  outside  the 
flying  profession,  that  shared  his  vision. 
Many  Intelligent,  well-informed  people  had 
considered  aviation  as  a  stunt  to  l>e  marvel- 
led at.  Few  oould  see  transportation  by  air 
In  any  sensible  acheme  of  human  activity. 
One  year  before,  and  only  after  ten  years  of 
debate,  Congress  had  finally  passed  a  law  to 
give  aviation  a  legal  standing.  The  Poet- 
master  General  ofibtred  contract  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  malls  by  air.  But  there  had  been 
few  takers.  If  he  could  prove  the  airplane 
against  wind,  and  weather  and  distance  and 
darkness  he  could  convince  even  the  most 
skeptical. 

That  one  flight  did  this — ^perfecUy.  But,  to 
this  was  added  a  thrilling  examine  of  su- 
preme courage — and  this  at  a  time  when 
bravery  was  the  badge  ot  the  flying  pro- 
fession. 

When  this  daring  and  calculating  young 
pilot  landed  In  Paris — Jtist  as  he  said  be 
would,  he  unloosened  what  editorials  of  the 
day  described  as  "The  greatest  maos  emotion 
ever  witnessed  In  human  history."  He  had 
made  his  vision  come  true. 

Overnight,  the  pubUc's  fear  of  flying  was 
converted  Into  a  growing  faith  In  the  air- 
plane. Now.  people  clsimored  foe  sights  of  alr- 
plsmes.  Cities  vied  with  cities  In  building 
airports.  Hard-headed  bankers  who  a  week 
before  wouldn't  have  let  a  pilot  into  their 
office,  now  began  to  offer  the  capital  so  vital 
If  aviation  was  to  grow.  People  rushed  In 
with  more  money  than  Judgment.  Mistaking 
the  Seaboard  Airline  for  an  aviation  com- 
pany. Investors  sent  the  railroad's  shares  sky- 
rocketing on  the  Stock  Exchange  I  The  waves 
of  popular  enthusiasm  reached  flood  pro- 
portions, not  only  In  America,  but  all  over 
the  globe.  It  powered  a  breakthrough  of 
profound  proportions. 

Lindbergh  had  shown  the  way:  careful 
planning,  |>aUent  preparation,  and  the  cour- 
age— and  determination — to  carry  the  plan 
through.  "Savolr  Palre",  as  the  Airmen  at 
Le  Bourget  put  It.  All  those  who  had  for  so 
many  years  struggled  to  get  airlines  estab- 
lished, designers  who  had  tried  to  get  enough 
capital  to  start  manufacturing;  engineers 
who  needed  help  to  undertake  research  of 
promising  aeronautical  projects — aU  these 
and  others  now  found  sjmipathy  and  some 
support.  Greatest  of  all  the  motivating 
sources,  perhaps,  was  the  total  commitment 
of  this  new  and  surging  q>lrit  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind.  Here,  too.  Lindbergh  set 
the  example.  Historians  estimate  that,  fc»'  no 
more  effort  than  It  took  to  sign  his  name 
to  a  few  testimonials,  he  oould  have  had 
twenty  million  dollars.  Instead,  he  wired  his 
backers  In  St.  Louis:  "Please  explain  we  are 
not  In  this  to  make  money,  but  to  advance 
aviation." 

In  no  period  In  man's  history  has  this 
progress  been  so  spectacular.  What  we  have 
seen  within  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime 
eclipses,  by  far,  what  man  had  achieved  in 
transportation — indeed  in  all  technology — in 
the  previous  thousand  years. 

Set  free  to  plan,  by  the  early  1930'6  our 
engineers  could  already  see  the  need  to  go 
beyond  piston-power  and  projjellers.  Lind- 
bergh and  a  few  others  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Robert  Goddard.  His  rockets  were  thirty 
years  ahead  but  hla  principles,  today,  are 
carrying  our  astronauts  Into  orbit  and  will 
land  them  on  the  moon.  Before  World  War 
n  baited  our  i>eacetime  advance,  we  had 
crossed  all  the  oceans.  linked  all  the  con- 
tinents. We  bad  under  development  tba 
first  multi-englned  high  altitude  preeaurlxed 
airliners  that  were  to  carry  us  fartber  and 
faster. 

I>urlng  the  war  yean,  pooled  efforts  brong&t 
to  tbe  practical  operating  stage  suob  things 
■•  atomic  reacton,  radar,  electronics,  plaa- 
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tics,  new  metals,  rocket  and  Jet  power.  All 
of  tbeee,  In  time,  were  converted  to  oxir  peace 
time  serrice  and  we  continue  to  surge  for- 
ward. 

How  far  we  Ta&ve  come!  Only  ten  yers  ejgp 
we  moved  Into  the  Commercial  Jet  Age.  That 
magically  broadened  ou  rtravel  and  trade 
horizons.  In  fact,  during  the  next  33  hours, 
30  mlnutee — Undburgh's  flight  time — 268 
flights  will  croea  the  ocean  he  made  Into  a 
lake — carrying  23,385  paesengers.  Soon  now, 
the  great  366  passenger  Boeing  747  super- 
Jet  will  demonstrate  even  further  the  true 
potential  of  Jet  power,  not  only  for  speed 
and  capacity  but,  as  we  progress,  for  lower 
travel  coata  than  ever  before.  Each  one  of 
tbeee.  In  a  singl^  month,  can  carry  across 
the  Atlantic  as  many  passengers  as  the  ocean 
Uner  Queen  Mary  could  carry  in  an  entire 
year.  They  will  be  on  the  airways  to  Eu- 
rope, acrow  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii  and  to  the 
far  reaches  of  South  America  less  than  three 
years  from  now.  Other  elements  of  our  tech- 
nology are  advancing  In  step.  Helicopters  are 
growing  larger  and  faster.  Advances  In  navi- 
gailonal  aids,  In  airborne  computers.  In  auto- 
matic monitoring  devices  have  been  nothing 
short  of  fantastic.  Radio-active  isotopes 
X-Ray  machliLeB.  Sophisticated  computers 
devour  data  on  winds  and  weather  and  ana- 
lyze the  atmosphere  to  give  your  Jet  cap- 
tain net  one  but  thirty  different  flight  paths. 
Alrbom*  radar  scans  the  skies  head  for 
turbulence  and  electronic  safety  sentinels 
stand  guard  over  your  alrUner  every  mile  of 
Its  flight. 

Looming  beyond  these  are  the  flrst  of  the 
exciting  SST's.  The  French-English  version, 
The  Concorde.  Is  designed  to  carry  124  pas- 
sengers at  a  speed  of  1450  miles  an  hour  be- 
tween New  York  and  Paris.  It  Is  scheduled  to 
fly  next  February,  and  be  In  scheduled  op- 
eration by  1971.  After  6  years  of  Intensive  re- 
search and  development  and  with  our  Gov- 
ernment's strong  support,  we  are  now  going 
forward,  full  throttle,  with  the  prototype  of 
the  much  larger,  faster  and  far  more  ad- 
vanced American  version.  Powered  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  to  be  built  by  Boeing,  these 
great  super-liners  will  carry  270  passengers 
at  Mach  2.7  or  about  1800  miles  an  hour. 
Then  London  and  Parts  will  be  less  than 
three  hours.  South  America  two  hours.  Hong 
Kong  and  Tokyo-^halfway  around  the 
world — scarcely  eight  hours  away.  Only  one 
major  problem  remains — the  sonic  boom.  So 
far,  this  noisy  nuisance  has  baffled  our  best 
engineering  minds.  They  have  figured  how 
we  could  fiy  the  SST  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles  tonight  In  two  hours,  but  they  have 
yet  to  find  how  we  could  keep  from  disturb- 
ing twelve  million  people  on  the  way  I  I  am 
confident  that  the  SST  will  serve  over  water 
In  the  early  70'8  and  the  genius  that  brought 
the  SST  Into  being  and  Is  sending  man  Into 
S{}ace  will  solve  the  boom  problem.  In  time. 

What  lies  ahead  for  aviation?  Beyond  the 
SST  Is  the  projected  rocket-propelled  plane 
to  whisk  twelve-hundred  tourists  from  here 
to  Hong  Kong  In  sixty  minutes,  to  London 
in  twenty-slz.  This  one  will  have  to  be  aimed 
before  It  leaves  New  York.  It  will  take 
twenty-slz  hundred  miles  for  It  to  make  a 
one  hundred  and  eighty  degree  ttim!  Several 
types  of  vertical  take-off  and  landing  craft 
are  belcg  flight  tested.  "Flying  carpets"  are 
being  developed,  some  powered  with  laser 
beams.  We  have  seen  sketches  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  "space  bus"  designed  to  take  a 
thousand  families  on  a  Sunday  picnic  tour 
among  the  planets.  With  the  next  step-up  In 
speed  we  quite  literally  run  out  of  earth. 

We  have  already  seen  the  dream  of  the  air- 
plane's worldwide  usefulness  to  man  come 
true.  Without  the  airplane  to  bring  peoples 
together,  there  woiild  have  been  no  United 
Nations.  It  has  made  possible  the  pilgrimages 
of  the  Pope  across  the  seas,  the  first  In  2.000 
year*.  In  the  quest  of  peace.  It  has  facilitated 
the  growing  exchange  of  technical  brains  be- 
tween tb*  nations.  In  the  service  of  the  hu- 


manities, the  greatest  doctors  and  surgeons 
are  on  call  around  the  globe.  The  exchange 
of  students  and  scholarshljis  enable  our 
young  people  who  will  lead  tomorrow's  world 
to  learn  the  language  and  to  share  the  lives 
of  once-distant  peoples  with  whom  they  will 
live  as  neighbors.  All  of  these,  on  a  global 
scale,  are  products  of  this  air  age.  All  of  them 
serve  one  major  purpose — the  spread  of 
understanding  among  men  of  good  will. 

Yet,  after  the  tremendous  progress  of  these 
same  40  years,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that 
the  destructive  potential  of  the  airplane  la 
still  essential  for  the  survivaj  of  freedom  In 
the  world. 

The  destructive  force  of  military  aviation 
is  Incalculable.  Yet  the  constructive  power 
of  air  transportation  to  advance  the  peace- 
ful progress  of  mankind  Is,  like  the  air  itself, 
boundless.  Through  air  transportation,  and 
the  world  over,  this  tremendous  potential  of 
the  airplane  Is  being  used  to  wage  peace.  We 
are  constantly  seeking  new  and  better  ways 
to  promote  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
Ideals  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  free  wOTld. 
Through  tljis  we  can  give  expression  to  the 
universal  principles  of  morality  that  all  free- 
dom-loving people  hold. 

Certainly,  eternal  hopefulness  still  rests  in 
the  belief  that  God  did  not  put  man  on  this 
earth  to  destroy  himself. 

Certainly,  If  we  share  Charles  Lindbergh's 
faith,  we,  too,  must  believe  that  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  airplane — the  product  of  a  free 
America — Is  to  help  bring  the  peace  of  free- 
dom to  the  world. 

Certainly,  the  same  faith  that  carried  his 
wings  across  the  vastnese  of  an  ocean,  will 
one  day  carry  the  Spirit  of  Freedom  to  unite 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  in  a  true  brother- 
hood of  the  air. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis"? 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  recent  months,  attacking  the  school 
desegregation  guidelines  has  become  a 
favorite  pastime  of  some  people.  So  much 
has  been  said — so  frequently  and  so 
loudly — against  the  guidelines,  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  conclude,  errone- 
ously, that  they  are  almost  universally 
disapproved. 

This,  as  we  know,  most  certainly  Is  not 
the  case.  And.  In  this  connection.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Globe  which  helps  to  set  the  guidelines 
record  straight.  It  appeared  in  the  May 
12  edition  of  the  newspaper: 

No  Faltering  on  GumExiNES 

^ 

The  kind  words  which  HEW  Secretary  John 
W.  Gardner  directed  to  Education  Comr.  Har- 
old Howe  Wednesday  for  his  handling  of  civil 
rights  enforcement  in  the  education  field 
were  well  desen-ed. 

Southerners  who  disapprove  the  commis- 
sioner's desegregation  guidelines  have  called 
him  everything  from  an  "Idiot"  to  a  "dicta- 
tor" and  have  tried  their  best  to  get  him"' 
dismissed.  But  the  guidelines  have  stood  up 
In  court  and  have  satisfied  the  majority  of 
congressmen  who  wrote  the  compliance  pro- 
visions Into  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  fact  that  only  38  school  districts  are 
now  cut  off  from  Federal  funds  under  the 
compliance  program,  and  that  since  the  be- 


ginning only  54  have  been  so  penalized,  cer- 
tainly does  not  suggest  a  ruthless  or  precipi- 
tate enforcement  policy. 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  the  recent 
consolidation  of  all  of  HEW's  civil  rights  en- 
forcement activities  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  change 
of  front  or  a  rebuke  to  Mr.  Howe.  Mi-.  Gard- 
ner has  stated  emphatically  that  it  is  neither, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  him. 

The  consolidation  was  ordered  by  Congress 
last  year  as  a  part  of  HEW's  annual  appro- 
piratlon  bill.  The  idea  originated,  not  with 
Southern  critics  of  the  education  agency,  but 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  late 
John  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island,  who  hoped  it 
would  improve  enforcement  throughout  the 
department. 

Civil  rights  leaders  are  nevertheless  well 
advised  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  watchful 
waiting.  We  cannot  afford  even  unintentional 
backsliding  at  this  point. 


Italy:  A  Democratic  Repablic  Fonnded  on 
Work 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2, 
1946,  the  citizens  of  Italy  ended,  by  direct 
vote,  their  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
established  from  that  time  forth  the 
sovereign  Republic  of  Italy.  More  than 
50  million  Italian  citizens,  together  with 
the  millions  of  Italian-Americans  In  this 
country,  and  friends  all  over  the  world, 
will  salute  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
republic  in  a  spirit  of  jubilance. 

The  installation  of  a  new  system  of 
government  In  Italy  signaled  an  un- 
precedented era  of  reconstruction,  re- 
molding, growth,  and  progress.  Pour 
years  after  the  republic  was  established, 
the  economy  of  Italy  had  regained  the 
level  it  had  attained  prior  to  World  War 
n.  Since  1950,  it  has  surged  ahead  with 
such  furious  activity  that  today,  Italy  is 
heralded  as  the  leader  among  the 
Mediterranean  coimtries  and  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  world.  The  na- 
tion is  enjoying  a  pulsating,  spirited  life, 
and  the  people,  far  from  relaxing  on  their 
laurels,  are  working  endlessly  to  make 
their  country  greater.  Intelligent  eco- 
nomic planning  has  remodeled  Italy 
from  a  land  where  agriculture  predomi- 
nates to  a  fast-moving,  modern  indus- 
trial nation.  Today,  Industry  is  respon- 
sible for  twice  as  much  of  the  economic 
wealth  as  is  agriculture.  Today,  the 
average  worker  earns  twice  what  he  has 
in  years  past.  The  annual  growth  rate 
in  GNP  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Italy's  foreign  trade  is  booming  and  the 
tourist  business  is  increasing  yearly  at 
a  phenomenal  rate.  The  economy  main- 
tains a  large  reserve  placing  Italy  in  the 
market  for  a  multiude  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts. A  generation  of  jet-age  industrial- 
ists have  taken  the  reins  of  the  Italian 
economy  and  their  fast-thinking,  shrewd 
business  manner  Is  enabling  Italian  en- 
terprises to  hold  their  own  in  the  world 
market. 
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The  unprecedented  progress  made  by 
the  Italian  Republic  since  its  birth  fills 
the  Italian  people  with  a  swelling  pride 
and  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction — ^and 
well  it  should.  For  although  the  western 
powers  contributed  much  to  aid  this 
crippled  nation  following  the  terrible 
years  of  World  War  n,  the  credit  for 
Italy's  phenomenal  rise  to  economic 
power  is  wholly  due  to  the  diligent,  hard- 
working spirit  of  the  Italian  people.  Our 
American  experience  has  taught  us  only 
too  well  that  no  gains  are  made  without 
years  of  strenuous  toll  and  dedicated  ef- 
fort. It  Is  this  Industrious  quality  which 
today  we  honor  most  in  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. They  have  demonstrated  to  all  the 
world  that  order  can  come  from  chaos, 
that  a  nation  can  rise  from  almost  total 
devestation  to  unequalled  success — in  a 
remarkably  short  period  Indeed,  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  have  evidenced  an  energetic 
force,  a  will  to  build  and  to  grow  which 
few  peoples  can  claim  in  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  the 
strength  and  spirit  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter occurred  last  November  after  the 
devastating  floods  which  hit  Florence 
and  other  areas  of  the  north.  Twenty 
years  ago,  this  tragedy  would  have  dealt 
a  death  blow  to  the  Italian  economy  and 
sorely  shattered  the  morale  of  the  peo- 
ple. Instead,  in  the  Italy  to  today,  the 
Government  has  mianaged  to  absorb 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  flood  damage, 
and  Italians  have  steeled  themselves  to 
the  task  of  rebuilding  their  homes  and 
businesses,  and  restoring  their  precious 
Renaissance  art  treasures. 

Italy's  luminous  future  is  being  carved 
today  through  the  diligent  activity  of  all 
of  the  Italian  people.  On  this  anniversary 
of  the  Italian  Republic,  we  in  the  United 
States  extend  oiu-  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  citizens  of  that  beautiful 
country  on  a  job  well  done.  It  has  been 
said  that  Italy  Is  a  democratic  repub- 
lic founded  on  work.  It  should  also  be 
said  that  Italy  Is  a  20th-century  success 
story  authored  by  the  love  and  dedication 
of  her  people. 


Open   Housing — The    Snpreme   Court's 
Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or   CAI.IFORNL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  equality,  of  equal  protection  under 
the  laws  of  our  land  for  all  men,  was 
strengthened  by  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
cent decision  declaring  California's  prop- 
osition 14  unconstitutional. 

The  traditional  American  promise  of 
equal  opportunity  still  needs  to  be  ful- 
filled in  many  areas.  In  education  and 
employment.  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups,  all  too  often,  still  find  their  path 
impeded  or  their  progress  slowed. 

But  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  equal  protection  and  equal  rights 
today  are  in  the  field  of  housing   The 


"white  noose"  of  the  suburbs  condemns 
great  numbers  of  our  Negro  citizens  to 
rundown  housing  in  the  ghettos  of  our 
urban  areas. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  reported  that — 

Housing  seems  to  be  the  one  commodity  in 
the  American  market  that  is  not  freely  avail- 
able on  equal  terms  to  everyone  who  can 
afford  to  pay. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
of  May  30,  has  emphasized  that  if  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  achieve  a  society 
in  which  "no  racial  or  religious  barriers 
exist  between  an  individual  and  the  law- 
ful exercise  of  his  freedom,  the  vicious 
patterns  of  housing  segregation  will  have 
to  disappear." 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision,  uphold- 
Ing'the  courageous  action  of  California's 
own  highest  court,  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  But  it  is  only  a  step. 

As  the  Times  has  gone  on  to  com- 
ment— and  this  is  a  most  important 
observation — now — 

The  main  burden  falls  upon  the  conscience 
and  good  sense  of  Callfomians  and  other 
Americans.  The  courts  cannot  Indefinitely 
sustain  freedoms  that  citizens  do  not  under- 
stand or  will  not  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  pointed  reminder 
of  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  It  is  a  timely 
reminder  that  we  in  California  may  have 
to  fight  yet  another  well-financed  efifort 
to  repeal  our  fair  housing  law.  We  cannot 
expect  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  racism  to 
sit  back  and  accept  this  rebuff  to  their 
callous  and  misguided  sense  of  justice. 

The  Supreme  Courts  of  California  and 
the  United  States  have  done  their  duty. 
The  job  of  insuring  equality  for  all  men  Is 
now  in  our  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  New  York 
Times  editorial,  referred  to  in  my  re- 
marks, for  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues : 

Thb  Open  Housing  Decision 
If  the  United  States  Is  ever  to  achieve  its 
ideal  of  a  racially  integrated  society  In  which 
no  racial  or  religious  barriers  exist  between 
an  individual  and  the  lawful  exercise  of  hU 
freedom,  the  vicious  patterns  of  housing  seg- 
regation will  have  to  disappear. 

These  patterns  have  developed  out  of  fear 
and  greed  and  misplaced  pride.  Gentlemen's 
agreemente.  restricted  covenants.  Inequitable 
laws  and  the  connivance  of  many  people  In 
the  real  estate  and  banking  professions  have 
all  combined  to  sustain  discnmin»tory  hous- 
ing patterns. 

During  the  past  quarter-century  a  revul- 
sion of  consicence  has  at  last  produced  an 
attack  by  the  forces  of  decency.  Mor«  than 
one-third  of  the  states  have  passed  laws  of 
varying  scope  and  effectiveness  Intended  to 
forbid  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing.  But  the  practiUoners  of 
bigotry  have  not  hesitated  to  ootrnterattack. 
They  scored  one  of  thier  major  regressive 
triumphs  in  CaUfomla  in  1964  when  the  vot- 
ers approved  the  so-called  PropoelUon  Four- 
teen. 

Proposition  Fourteen,  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  an  iniUative  peution,  not  only  repealed 
in  effect  the  state's  antl-discrlmlnaUon  laws 
la  the  housing  field  but  also  asserted  as  a 
conatltional  right  an  individual's  prlTl- 
lege  of  selling,  or  leasing  or  renting  his  prop- 
erty to  any  person  he  chose,  "In  hU  abso- 
lute discretion." 

Th«  highest  court  o*  Oallfornla  struck 
down  this  proposition  as  a  clear  violation  ot 
tht  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  section 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Con- 


stitution The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  yesterday  upheld  this  InterpretaUon. 

As  Justice  Douglas  observed  in  his  inter- 
esting concurring  opinion,  there  Is  an  analogy 
between  what  Proposition  Fourteen  sanc- 
tions and  the  restrictive  covenants  which 
the  Supreme  Court  hedd  unconstitutional 
many  years  ago.  Those  who  defend  racism 
in  housing  misuse  an  ancient  and  honorable 
rallying  cry  of  Ubertariana,  "A  man's  home 
is  his  casUe."  What  goes  on  Inside  a  man's 
hoifle  is  truly  privileged,  but  a  homeowner 
cannot  manipulate  his  ownership  of  prop- 
erty in  tacit  collaboration  with  other  prop- 
erty owners  to  keep  a  neighborhood  aU  white 
or  all  anything  else.  A  homeowner's  deed  Is 
not  a  hunting  license  to  discriminate. 

It  is  'regrettable  that  the  Court  divided 
5-to-4  on  this  case,  since  the  principle  at 
stake  is  highly  important.  But  In  thU  area 
as  in  others,  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  creative 
role  of  the  Judiciary.  The  main  btirden  falls 
upon  the  conscience  and  good  sense  of  Call- 
fomians and  other  Americana.  The  courts 
cannot  Indefinitely  sustain  freedoms  that 
citizens  do  not  understand  or  will  not  sup- 
port. 


Medicare  Should  Indade  the  Cost  of 
Medicines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  original  Medicare 
Act,  I  have  been  extremely  interested  in 
following  the  development  of  the  admin- 
istration Of  this  act.  Medicare  has  en- 
abled our  older  citizens  to  face  their  re- 
tirement years  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  if  they  should  contract  serious  or 
prolonged  illness  their  life  savings  will 
not  be  lost,  that  they  wUl  not  become  a 
burden  to  their  friends  and  relatives  or 
become  wards  of  the  State. 

This  law  offers  incalculable  peace  of 
mind  and  security  to  those  who  have 
worked  hard  to  make  this  country  what 
it  Is  today.  Illness  is  never  a  pleasant  oc- 
currence, but  when  It  strikes  the  aged 
and  Is  combined  with  the  prospect  of  cre- 
ating financial  obligations  which  can 
never  be  met,  then  it  becomes  unbear- 
able. 

The  signing  of  the  Medicare  Act  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  years  of  hard 
work,  determination,  and  frustrating  de- 
bates. It  was  the  realization  of  the  dream 
of  all  those  who  had  sought  to  eliminate 
the  specter  of  financial  destitution,  be- 
cause of  medical  expenses  facing  our  old- 
er citizens.  Medicare  has  been  hailed  by 
many  as  a  declaration  of  Independence 
for  the  aged  against  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic ruin  from  sickness. 

In  spite  of  the  great  promise  which 
medicare  offers,  however,  there  remains 
one  Important  area  not  covered  by  the 
original  legislation.  This  Is  the  Inclusion 
of  the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  which 
for  many  of  the  aged  and  chronically  ill 
may  represent  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  medical  expejises.  Persons  over  65 
pay  about  $700  mlUlMi  for  prescription 
drugs  each  year.  Many  times  those  who 
can  least  afford  dru^s  often  need  them 
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most.  For  Instance,  86  percent  of  the  el-  ■ 
derly  people  living  oti  annual  Incomes  of 
$2,000  or  less  suffer  from  chronic  Ill- 
nesses. Tbus,  in  tbe  absence  of  assistance 
in  the  payment  of  drugs  prescribed  by 
physicians,  the  present  Medicare  Act 
may  be  Inadequate  to  help  those  most  in 
need. 

In  order  to  fiirther  extend  and  im- 
prove the  medicare  program,  and  allow  it 
to  fulfill  the  original  purpose  of  protec- 
ing  our  aged  frcHn  the  anguish  and  fi- 
nancial ruin  of  illness,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  mclude  the  cost  of  drugs  requir- 
ing a  doctor's  prescription  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Medicare  Act.  The  need 
for  congressional  action  has  been  widely 
recognized  and  endorsed.  President 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  recently 
stated  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  labor  union  health  cen- 
ters dealing  directly  with  retired  work- 
ers, "express  concern  over  the  large 
number  of  the  aged  who  have  chronic 
diseases,  requiring  the  continuous  use  of 
expensive  prescription  drugs,  which  they 
really  csmnot  afford  to  buy." 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Sheerin,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Labor-Manage- 
ment Council  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Plans,  Inc.,  speaking  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  said: 

Moet  of  the  aged  have  chronic  ailments 
that  do  not  require  hospitalization,  but  re- 
quire continuous  use  of  expensive  drugs. 
This  financial  burden  is  borne  by  the  aged. 
Medicare  should  round  out  Its  program  by 
filling  this  great  need  of  providing  drug  pre- 
scription coverage. 

In  a  statement  before  the  same  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Charles  I.  Schottland,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers,  pointed  out  as  follows: 

Prescription  drugs  take  about  18  cents  out 
of  every  consumer  dollar  for  medloal  care 
services.  When  one  considers  the  serious  lim- 
itations on  Incomes  of  the  aged.  It  becomes 
evident  that  their  health  Is  being  harmed  by 
not  having  such  a  benefit  as  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Studies  over  the  years  have  shown  that 
very  substantial  numbers  of  physician  pre- 
scriptions remain  unfilled  largely  because 
of  the  costs  Involved.  If  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  approach  oomprehenslveness  of 
health  care  for  the  elderly,  as  we  believe  It 
Is,  payment  for  prescription  drugs  cannot 
continue  to  be  an  exclusion. 

TTie  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
will  help  stimulate  the  drug  industry,  as 
well  as  generate  additional  business  for 
pharmacists.  Our  entire  older  popula- 
tion, which  requires  drugs  in  such  large 
volume,  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  med- 
ication they  need.  The  pharmacist  will 
be  able  to  collect  his  professional  fee, 
the  drug  industry  will  benefit  from  the 
larger  demand,  and  most  important  of 
all,  our  older  citizens  will  receive  the 
medicines  to  ease  their  pain  and  suffering 
and  allow  them  to  spend  their  retired 
years  in  the  best  possible  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  in  the  years 
to  come  the  Medicare  Act  will  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  accom- 
plishments in  the  history  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Nation.  The  himianitarian 
goals  that  it  will  achieve  and  the  mental 
well-being  and  security  that  It  will  give 
our  old^r  citizens,  will  provide  our  Na- 
tion with  an  even  more  durable  founda- 
tion on  which  to  go  forward  to  meet  the 
many  challenges  of  the  future.  However, 


In  order  to  secure  these  ideals,  we  must 
complete  the  Job  and  bring  the  payment 
of  prescription  drugs  for  our  older  citi- 
zens under  the  provisions  of  the  Medi- 
care Act. 


L  B.  J.:  A  Man  To  Be  Trusted  When  the 
Going  Is  Rongk 


Support  for  HJt.  6385,  Congresiman 
James  H.  Qnillen's  Bili  To  Prohibit  the 
Desecration  of  Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Urquiza,  an  active  member  of  the  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  Lions  Club  and  Elks  Lodge 
has  written  me  a  most  gracious  letter,  to 
extend  to  me  the  support  of  both  orga- 
nizations on  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  dese- 
cration of  our  flag. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  ground- 
swell  of  public  support  that  is  behind  my 
endeavor  and  that  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  see  that  the  Congress  enacts 
a  law  to  provide  penalties  for  those  who 
dishonor  our  beloved  fiag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Urqulza's 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
KiNCSPORT  Lodge  No.  1833. 
Kingsport,  Texas,  May  17,  1967. 
Re  H.R    6385 
Hon.  James  H.  Quillen. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Jimmy:  It  makes  me  very  happy 
and  extremely  proud  to  write  you  at  this 
time  to  notify  you  of  recent  happ>enlng8. 

The  Kingsport  Lions  Club  at  Itn  Tuesday. 
May  9.  meeting  unanimously  vot<'-d  to  have 
a  letter  written  to  you  to  commend  you  for 
Introducing  H.R    6385. 

It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  my  pleas- 
ant duty,  as  Chairman  of  the  Citizenship 
Committee,  to  notify  you  of  this  vote. 

Then  at  the  Thursday.  May  11,  meeting 
of  BPO  Elks  Lodge  No.  1833  I,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Americanism  Committee,  was  In- 
structed to  convey  to  you  the  commendation 
of  the  Lodge.  Immediately,  I  received  Instruc- 
tions from  the  President  of  the  Tennessee 
Elks  Association  to  allow  my  first  oflSclal  ac- 
tion, as  Americanism  State  Chairman,  be  to 
offer  to  you  the  cong^ratulations  of  all  the 
Brothers  from  the  Volunteer  State. 

I  was  asked  also  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  all  the  Tennessee  Delegations  and 
respectfully  request  that  they  use  all  the 
Influence  they  have  to  help  the  Bill  ajong 
so  that  our  Glorious  Flag  may  have  the  pro- 
tection it  rightfully  deserves. 

It  is  sad  Indeed  that  the  Bill  is  required. 
I  can  well  Imagine  our  forefathers  never 
dreamed  that  there  coultl  ever  live  so  low 
a  man  that  a  Law  to  punish  him  should  be 
needed.  And  yet.  the  Almighty  gave  us  as 
a  CoDiniandment:  "Honor  Thy  Father  and 
Thy  Mother."  Could  there  be  a  son  so  miser- 
able that  such  a  Commandment  be  needed? 
He,  In  all  Infinite  Wtsdom.  knew  that  there 
would  be,  and  the  Commandment  was  given 
to  us.  Let  us  now,  in  all  haste  put  in  the  law 
books  of  our  Oountry  a  law  that  will  i»x>tect 
our  Beloved  Flag.  Maybe  we  cannot  make  It 
a  law  to  love  and  honor  It,  but  we  can  pun- 
lab  those  who  would  dare  violate  the  Olorious 
Emblem  of  the  moet  Blessed  Nation  history 
has  ever  seen. 

Very  tnjly  yours, 

M.  A.  UaauiZA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL,AROMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  like  to  spout  off  about  their 
Presidents.  There  seems  to  be  something 
satisfying  about  giving  the  man  in  the 
White  House  a  hard  time.  But  when  the 
chips  are  down,  most  Americans  will 
back  a  Chief  Executive  who  acts  firmly 
and  decisively  in  the  national  Interest. 

Such  a  President,  In  my  books,  is  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Our  President  has  taken  his 
share  of  the  critical  lumps,  as  all  strong 
Presidents  do.  But  the  American  people 
know  that  when  the  going  gets  rough 
they  have  a  man  In  the  White  House 
who  is  wise  In  the  business  of  government 
and  courageous  in  the  making  of 
decisions. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Tulsa.  Okla., 
Tribune  underscores  what  I  mean.  The 
article,  written  by  Jim  Downing,  takes 
the  point  of  view  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can who  is  often  critical  of  the  man  who 
occupies  the  White  House. 

But  when  all  the  griping  and  doubts 
are  cast  aside,  Mr.  Downing  notes: 

I  did  not  vote  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  being  monumentally  wrong. 
But  he  also  can  be  astronomically  right.  I 
rather  like  the  way  he  puts  his  pants  on. 

In  down-home  talk,  Mr.  Downing  has 
put  his  finger  on  how  most  Americans 
feel :  When  the  chips  are  down,  and  the 
going  is  rough,  LsT^don  Johnson  Is  a  man 
who  can  be  trusted  to  lead  our  Nation. 

I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record: 
DowNiNC's  Streit:  He  Likes  Wat  the  Man 
Puts  on  His  Pants 
(By  Jim  Downing) 

You,  there.  Yas,  you  with  the  razor  in 
your  band,  bleorlly  Inspecting  yourself  In 
the  bathroom  mirror.  Your  allergies  are  kick- 
ing up — look  at  those  eyes! — and  the  crick  in 
your  neck  Is  no  better. 

You  Just  know  you're  going  to  have  your 
regular  3  p.m.  headache — the  one  with  the 
bright  flashes  coming  In  from  the  outer 
corners  of  your  eyes  . .  . 

With  all  that  to  bother  you,  suppose  that. 
In  addition,  you  happen  to  be  the  president 
of  the  United  States? 

The  President  Is  a  man.  too.  I'm  sure  he 
holds  his  razor  and  blearlly  Inspects  his  face 
In  the  mirror  every  morning,  even  as  you  and 
I.  Maybe  he  has  a  barber,  but  I  rather  doubt 
It,  not  every  morning,  anyhow. 

Maybe,  if  we  keep  that  only-a-man  Idea 
In  mind  when  we  read  the  headlines,  we  can 
get  a  Uttle  better  perspective.  Suppose  you. 
man,  had  the  crlc^  In  the  neck  and  the  al- 
lergies— ANE^  the  personal  responsibility  of 
deciding  what  to  do  about  Nasser,  the  block- 
ade of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  today. 

The  President  Is  only  a  man  who,  by  hap- 
penstance and  luck  and  coincidence,  occupies 
the  White  House  for  a  term  or  two.  His  elec- 
tion doesn't  make  him  any  more  Intelligent, 
more  all-knowing,  more  competent  than  any 
other  guy  who  puts  his  pants  on  one  leg 
at  a  time  as  you  do. 

But,  baM>Uy,  Nasser  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and 
even  lioonld  Brechnev  also  put  their  pants 
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on  one  leg  at  a  time.  Who  know,  perhaps  even 
Charles  de  Gaulle  dosB  also — although  there 
Lb  always  the  posslbUlty  that  gfnomes  come 
In  the  night  and  dress  him. 

The  Presidency,  by  Its  very  nature,  de- 
mands a  man  of  immense  vanity.  He  MUST 
believe  he  is  better  qualified  than  anyone  else 
to  handle  the  rudder  of  the  great  ship  of 
state.  He  must  believe  It  because  he  must 
sleep  with  the  tiller  In  his  hands,  after  all 
the  advisers,  coiinsellors.  experts,  yes-men 
and  no-men  have  gone  home. 

I  have  talked  with  a  couple  of  men  who 
became  president — Harry  Truman  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson — and  have  covered  the  cam- 
paigns of  several  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  president — Sen.  Roljert  Taft, 
Harold  Stassen,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Prank 
Gannett,  Wendell  Wllkie  and  Alfred  M. 
Landon. 

Of  those,  only  Landon  gave  the  appearance 
of  being  essentially  an  humble  man.  Per- 
haps he  was.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  enter- 
tained any  real  idea  that  he  could  beat 
Franklin  D,  Roosevelt;  nor  did  the  Repub- 
lican party, 

Taft  was  a  cold,  forbidding,  forthright  man 
of  awesome  principles,  absolutely  certain  he 
was  bom  to  be  President,  as  had  his  father 
before  him.  Had  he  been  nominated,  and 
elected,  he  would  have  revolutionized  Ameri- 
can government. 

Stassen  was  political  expediency  Itself,  bent 
on  being  every  man's  man,  the  mouther  of 
the  calculated  catoh-phrase. 

Dewey  was  Impossible,  a  grudge-nurser, 
vastly  conceited.  Gfmnett,  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher, simply  saw  himself  in  a  magnifying 
mirror.  Wllkie  was  a  poseur,  an  actor. 

Harry  Truman,  an  unschooled  county 
politician,  attained  greatness  and  made  me 
eat  many  a  word  In  retrospect. 

I  did  not  vote  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  has 
the  faculty  of  being  monumentally  wrong. 
But  he  also  can  be  astronomically  right.  I 
rather  like  the  way  he  puts  his  pants  on. 


A  Tribute  to  Samnel  Kaufman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  Samuel  J.  Kauf- 
man, celebrated  his  70th  birthday.  His 
long  career  has  been  one  of  <Jedicated 
public  service,  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  articles 
from  the  Star-Ledger  and  the  Newark 
Evening  News  marking  this  happy  mile- 
stone. 

[From  the  Star-Ledger,  May  23.  1967] 
The  70rH-^' 

Today  the  birthday  Congrats  fall  upon 
Samuel  J.  Kaufman,  local  attorney,  N.J. 
Supreme  Court  Commissioner  and  former 
confidential  aide  and  law  secretary  to  the 
late  Circuit  Judge  Edwin  J.  Caffrey  and  late 
Superior  Court  Judge  Daniel  J.  Brennan, 
He'll  be  feted  with  his  wife,  Anna,  in  New 
York  by  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Norman 
and  Barbara  Kaufman  with  the  four  grand- 
children In  attendance. 

Kaufman  Is  presently  the  chairman  of  the 
appeal  board  under  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  New  Jersey.  Has  been  a  practicing 
attorney  since  1818.  Was  admitted  to  pracUce 
before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1933  on 
motion  of  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  secretary  to 
President  Woodrow  Wilson. 


(Prom  the  Newark  Evening  Newa,  May  34, 
1967] 

DRArr   Appeal   Board   Hkao   Is   Honored 

Samuel  J.  Kaufman  of  355  Keer  Ave, 
chairman  otf  Selective  Service  Appeal  Board 
No.  1  since  1949,  was  honored  yesterday  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  744  Club  on  his  70th  birth- 
day. 

The  luncheon  was  given  by  members  of 
the  appeal  board  and  also  top  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  State  Selective  Service 
Director  Col.  Joseph  T.  Avella,  They  Included 
Deputy  State  Director  Lt.  Col.  Harold  Hoe- 
nlg.  Cmdr.  William  D.  Connor,  chief  of  the 
administration  division,  Lt.  Ool.  Edward  J. 
Henderson,  chairman  of  the  manpower  divi- 
sion, and  Julius  S.  Boreslk,  chief  field  super- 
visor. 

Kaufman  has  been  engaged  in  Selective 
Service  activities  for  27  years.  He  was  govern- 
ment appeal  agent  during  1948-1949,  and 
was  secretary  of  the  Newark  and  Essex 
County  Advisory  Board  for  registrants.  In 
this  position  he  advised  several  hundred  at- 
torneys on  the  regulations  applicable  to  reg- 
istrants and  of  their  obligations  under  the 
Selective  Service  system. 

He  has  been  a  practicing  attorney  and 
counselor  at  law  since  1918.  Kaufman  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1932. 


Frustration  Over  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  of 
his  radio  broadcasts  last  week,  Edward 
P.  Morgan,  of  ABC,  read  excerpts  of  a 
gripping  letter  he  had  received  from  a 
student  friend.  The  letter  discussed  many 
questions  that  our  young  people  today 
are  asking  themselves  about  the  US. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Their  frustra- 
tion, Mr.  Morgan  concluded,  "is  too  real 
to  be  idly  brushed  aside  as  the  foolish 
Idealism  of  youth." 

The  transcript  of  the  thought-pro- 
voking commentary  follows: 

Frcstration  Oveb  Vietnam 

Lest  we  forget,  there  Is  stiU  a  shooting  war 
on  in  Vietnam.  While  Washington  is  obliged 
to  divide  Its  attention  between  Saigon  and 
Suez,  the  youth  of  America  who  are  think- 
ing, and  there  are  many,  are  more  consumed 
with  concern  about  what  Vietnam  is  doing 
to  them  and  their  future.  Instead  of  taking 
standard  final  exams,  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  Sldwell  Friends  School  here  In  Wash- 
ington are  going,  so  to  speak,  to  where  their 
Interest  in  the  action  Is.  Some  have  gone 
to  hospital  wards,  others  to  government 
offices,  to  watch  these  Instruments  of  society 
function.  One  group  has  spent  all  week  being 
briefed  by  the  State  Department,  senators  of 
opposing  stands,  and  even  journalists  about 
the  war.  Some  of  their  facts  may  be  twisted — 
whose  aren't? — but  the  earnestness  of  their 
Interest  is  almost  palpable. 

While  I  listened  to  their  discussions  this 
morning,  a  part  of  my  mind  kept  rereading 
a  letter  I  received  the  other  day  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Seattle.  He  is  student  number 
6332998  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
about  to  graduate,  and  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward to  a  hitch,  if  he's  lucky,  with  t^e  Peace 
Corps.  But  his  letter,  five  typewritten  pages, 
single-spaced,  was  such  a  moving  message  of 
honest  torment  that  it  des^rvoB  to  be  shared. 


It  speaks,  without  presumption,  for  millions 
of  this  fellow's  generation,  and  how  valuable 
It  would  be  to  the  country  If  President  John- 
son and  other  government  leaders  could  find 
time  to  listen. 

"I  am  against  the  war  In  Vietnam."  my 
friend  wrote. 

"In  a  situation  as  complicated  as  this,  I 
have  to  plead  some  Ignorance  .  .  .  but  I've 
done  enough  research  on  it  to  t>e  pretty  sure 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  American  public 
Is  more  ignorant  about  it  than  I  am. 

"President  Johnson  repeatedly  says  that 
we've  got  to  stand  firm  in  Vletimm/to  protect 
our  friends  from  Communist  agSesslon.  His 
terminology  t)others  me.  Isn't  Aaiertdfin  In- 
volvement also  aggressive  .  .^-ttn/t  the 
bombing  of  Hanoi  and  aggrerelve  act?  .  . 

"...  I  don't  think  the  United  States  can 
say  with  any  conviction  that  it  is  supporting 
a  democratic  government  In  South  Vietnam. 
I  dont  think  the  Vietnamese  peasant  Is  poli- 
tically aware  enough  to  understand  a  democ- 
racy .  .  .  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  M  I  ever 
understood  it  myself. 

"General  Westmoreland's  visit  to  the  leg- 
islature," this  university  senior's  letter  goes 
on.  "was  .  .  .  sort  of  frightening.  I'd  Uke  to 
think  of  Congress  as  a  body  of  men  with  cool, 
reasoning  dispositions;  but  press  accounts 
state  that  .  .  .  the  great  majority  .  .  .  were 
overwhelmed  with  patriotic  emotion  at  the 
very  sight  of  him.  Put  in  concrete  terms  .  .  . 
this  .  .  .  means  .  .  .  the  deepening  of  our 
military  commitment  .  .  . 

"I  remember  a  recent  article  In  Life  which, 
after  giving  a  depressing  appraisal  of  the  war, 
led  Itself  to  the  conclusion  that  had  we 
known  it  would  reach  its  present  proportions 
we  would  never  have  become  Involved 
( But  it )  went  on  to  insist  that  our  only  pos- 
sible course  Is  to  continue  the  flght  In  hopes 
that  some  unseen  turn  of  fortune  will  finally 
show  us  an  'honorable  way  out.'  .  .  .  The 
article  finally  concluded.  Ironically,  with  an 
ln\x)catlon  to  prayer. 

"I  say  this  is  our  problem,  not  God's.  As  I 
see  it,  we've  got  to  admit  that  we've  made  a 
horrible  mistake  .  .  . 

"Many  draft-eligible  students  who  are  ei- 
ther confused  by  or  strongly  opposed  to  the 
war,  I  find,  are  kept  from  protesting  by  the 
prospect  of  Induction  as  punishment  for  "un- 
American  activities."  The  precedent  is  there. 
However,  the  majority  of  those  I've  talked  to 
who  favor  the  war  do  so  more  out  ol  Igno- 
rance than  from  any  careful  appraisal  of  the 
problem.  I  was  shocked  to  find,  for  Instance, 
that  many  students  enrolled  In  ROTO  pro- 
grams were  genuinely  confused  about  the 
Justlflableness  of  the  'conflict',  but  were  still 
willing,  as  Thoreau  says,  to  'march  In  admir- 
able order  over  hill  and  dale  to  the  wars, 
against  their  wills'  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency .  .  . 

"I  i\Ai  awake  at  night  imagining  the 
hordes  of  Americans  who  don't  know  enough 
about  this  war  even  to  be  confused  by  it. 
Maybe  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  democracy 
is  that  it  produces  a  breed  of  fat  cat  that 
never  makes  any  noise  because  he's  person- 
ally too  content. 

"Well,  what  can  we  do?  What  can  I  do?  Do 
I  reaUy  have  a  say  in  aU  this,  or  will  my  letter 
to  the  President,  like  that  of  a  friend,  be  sent 
to  the  National  SelecUve  Service  System? 
More  to  the  point,  when  freedom  of  speech, 
although  not  openly  restricted,  is  subtly 
punished  with  induction  notices,  what  can 
any  individual  do  but  go  to  Jail,  or  leave  the 
country?" 

There  was  more  to  this  University  of  Wash- 
ington seniors  letter  than  that,  much  more, 
but  that  was  the  core  of  It.  There  were,  ob- 
viously, some  misconceptions  In  It,  But  his 
questions  were  Justified,  his  protests  genuine. 
He  is  entrapped  in  a  situation  not  of  his  mak- 
ing and  over  which  he  has  no  control  but  in 
which  he  may  be  reqtilred  to  give  his  life  in 
a  war  In  which  he  does  not  believe  because. 
In  large  part  siireiy,  because  he  has  taken 
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literally  the  lessons  of  ethlca  and  morals  be 
was  taught  at  home  and  at  school.  This  frus- 
tration is  too  real  to  be  Idly  brushed  aside  as 
the  foolish  idealism  of  youth. 


Modernixe  Social  Security  and 
Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACITDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  an  excellent  statement 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  Philip  SaRonaro  of  Na- 
tlck,  Mass.,  entitled  "A  Proposal  To  Re- 
form Some  Inequities  In  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act." 

I  think  this  statement  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  contains  much  food  for  thought. 

I  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Saponaro 
furnish  a  a«)y  of  it  to  each  member  of 
the  great  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  especially  to  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Jahzs  a.  Burke,  who  has  been  taking 
such  a  deep,  special  interest  in  these  mat- 
ters on  the  committee. 

I  have  also  suggested  that  the  state- 
ment should  be  sent  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  for  their  attention  and 
to  the  great  CSiairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  our  beloved,  Mr.  Mn.Ls. 

It  is  my  personal  view  that  the  social 
security  system  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  eflBclent  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much 
concerning  the  laws  under  which  i^s 
highly  skilled,  dedicated  and  efQcient 
leaders  and  employees  have  to  try  to  ad- 
minister this  program,  because  it  is  a 
complex  admixture  of  Intricacies,  com- 
plexities, contradictions  and  inadequa- 
cies and,  I  may  add,  it  sometimes  causes 
serious  injustices  to  some  worthy  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  the  act  can 
be  adequately  overhauled.  I  think,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  better  to  start  again 
from  scratch,  and  enact  a  new  law  that 
would  cover,  not  only  social  security,  but 
also  the  healtti  problems  encompassed 
by  medicare  and  related  laws. 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  huge  task,  but  It 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
system  becomes  totally  chaotic,  unwork- 
able, and  Inadequate  to  meet  the  great, 
human  needs  it  is  designed  to  meet. 

These  programs,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, might  well  be  based  and  predicated 
on  some  actuarily  sound  insurance  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  providing  the  rich 
benefits  of  social  security  and  modem 
medicine  for  all  people  within  our  society. 
I  think  Congress  should  also  study  the 
problems  of  the  persormel  who  admin- 
ister the  system  and  the  doctors  and 
hospitals  whose  services  and  facilities 
are  required  to  Implement  It  In  Its  en- 
tirety, to  the  end  that  we  may  in  time, 
as  soon  as  possible,  establish  and  build 


this  system  upon  feasible  free  enterprise 
principles,  so  that  we  can  avoid  the  ex- 
cesses, maladjustments,  inadequacies, 
and  shortcomings  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  most  important  problems  people  have 
to  face  in  this  country  today,  and  there 
are  many  very  serious  ones. 

I  realize  how  heavily  burdened  our 
great  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is, 
but  these  matters  are  so  Important  that 
I  think  that  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
a  massive  study  should  be  Inaugurated, 
one  that  would  go  far  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  done  to  date  in  these  areas, 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  principles 
of  freedom,  initiative,  individual  dignity 
and  the  real  incentives  of  our  society  are 
assured,  and  that  the  system  will  not  de- 
generate into  a  huge,  grandiose,  IneCaci- 
ent,  misguided  bureaucratic  complex  of 
socialized  Institutions,  Including  social- 
ized medicine  and  perhaps  even  social- 
ized welfare. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  more  justi- 
fication for  socialized  medicine  in  this 
coimtry  than  for  socializing  other  service 
groups,  individuals,  or  businesses,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  Individual  shall  be  preserved, 
guaranteed,  and  enforced.  Our  medical 
system  Is  the  best  in  the  world.  Let  us 
keep  It  that  way  and  strengthen  It  where 
this  needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between 
the  social  benefits  this  Government 
makes  available  and  the  national  econ- 
omy which  in  the  last  analysis,  largely 
has  to  provide  funds  for  about  every- 
thing which  Is  done  by  Government.  The 
U.S.  Treasury  Is  not  an  Inexhaustible 
reservoir  of  money.  It  must  secure  Its 
funds  from  the  people. 

In  such  a  study  as  I  propose,  it  would 
be  well,  I  believe,  to  lean  upon  the  coun- 
sel and  seek  the  suggestions  and  advice 
of  experts  in  the  various  fields  repre- 
sented and  affected  by  the  impact  of 
eveiT  phase  of  social  security  and  Medl-.^ 
care.  Including  skilled,  experienced  rep- 
resentatives of  the  insurance  industry, 
who  could,  perhaps  best  of  all.  Inform 
and  show  us  how  such  a  free  system, 
huge  as  It  would  be,  could  be  established 
on  a  sound,  actuarial  basis  that  would 
respond  to  the  demands  for  efficient  ad- 
ministration, and  provide  adequately  for 
the  social  security  and  medical  needs  of 
all  Americans. 

This  Is  something  that  will  have  to  be 
done  sooner  or  later,  and  we  should 
tackle  the  job  to  make  sure  it  is  done,  not 
under  socialistic  or  communistic  prin- 
ciples and  techniques,  but  under  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system,  which  has  served 
us  so  well  throughout  the  years,  and  has 
contributed  so  mightily  to  making  us  the 
greatest,  most  powerful  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  of  all  times. 
The  statement  follows: 
A  Proposal  To  Reform  Some  Inequities  in 
THi  SocuL  Security  Act 
About  15.000.000  retirees  over  65  years  of 
age  continue  to  work  part  time  In  order  to 
supplement  their  benefits  (pension)  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  "Retirement  Test"  they  are  permitted 
to  earn  up  to  H,500  per  year.  Any  earnings 
above  this  amount  reduces  their  benefits 
(pension).  The  amount  of  reduction  is  $1 
for  each  $2  earned,  up  to  $2,700  earnings  per 


year,  beyond  which  the  deduction  is  $1  for 
each  $1  earned,  until  the  benefits  (pension) 
Is  completely  wiped  out.  The  "Retirement 
Test"  and  Its  proTlslons  should  be  cancelled 
for  several  obvious  reasons. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  "there 
shall  be  no  means  test."  A  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  (pension)  after 
contributing  X  dollars  for  a  specified  time 
and  hU  employer  contributes  a  like  amount. 
A  person  has  a  right  to  these  benefits  (pen- 
sion) regardless  of  how  much  he  has  In  In- 
come from  savings,  Investments  or  property, 
etc.  Income  from  these  sources  Is  considered 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. However,  if  a  man  works  and  earns  over 
$1,500  he  will  have  benefits  (pension)  taJcen 
away  as  outlined  In  the  first  paragraph.  In 
this  sense  his  earnings  over  (1,600  become  a 
substitute  for  hia  benefits   ( pension ) . 

Let  us  examine  In  detail  what  happens  in 
fact  when  a  person  earning  $5,0<X)  becomes 
65  years  of  age  and  wishes  to  retire  partially. 
In  1966  he  paid  $220  and  his  employer  also 
paid  In  $220  toward  his  social  security  bene- 
fits, total  $440  for  the  year.  According  to  the 
computations  of  his  past  earnings  he  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  (pension)  of  $1,560 
or  $130  per  month.  Now  he  can  work  and 
earn  up  to  $1,500  per  year.  If  he  can  meet  his 
obligations  on  $8,060  total  per  year  then  he 
can  retire  partially  and  be  happy.  If  he  can- 
not meet  his  obligations  on  $3,060  then  he 
must  continue  to  work  and  In  so  doing  loss 
his  benefits  (pension)  as  outlined  In  the 
first  paragraph.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  man 
must  continue  to  work  until  he  reduce  his 
standard  of  living  to  $3,060  per  year  and  that 
he  must  continue  to  contribute  $220  per  year 
(In  addition  to  a  like  contribution  from  his 
employer)  toward  a  Social  Security  System 
which  he  cannot  enjoy;  but  he  sure  can  loolt 
forward  to  working  like  this  until  he  is  72 
years  when  the  social  security  law  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  benefits  regard- 
less of  earnings.  At  this  time  his  SS  benefits 
are  considered  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute 
to  his  Income.  At  age  72,  therefore,  but  not 
before,  he  can  reduce  his  workload  and  main- 
tain his  standard  of  living. 

If  the  description  in  the  previous  para- 
graph Is  as  common  as  many  believe  It  Is. 
then  the  Congress  would  serve  America  well 
by  the  Immediate  cancellation  of  the  Retire- 
ment Test. 

The  hundreds  of  proposals  to  increase 
benefits  by  8%  or  15%  or  any  "c  miss  the 
point  completely  In  regard  to  earned  income. 
Any  tampering  with  a  man's  benefits  (which 
are  an  earned  right)  Is  Immoral  and  Increas- 
ing a  benefit  without  cancelling  out  the  "Re- 
tirement Test"  it  not  facing  up  to  the  real  is- 
sue. The  American  Way  Is  to  Earn  by  Work 
and  there  should  be  no  law  which  will  take 
away  an  earned  right  or  benefit  (pension) 
because  a  man  wants  to  work  to  earn  a  little 
more  to  better  himself. 

Everybody  should  ask  congress  to  cancel 
the  "Retirement  Test." 

PHiLrp  Saponaro. 


Essay  on  Freedom  by  Tim  Tsurumoto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Caltfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Sertoma  Club  of  Hayward,  Calif., 
recently  held  a  "Freedom  Week  Essajr 
Contest"  whi(^  was  won  by  young  Tim 
Tsurumoto, 
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I  believe  that  Tim's  essay  well  deserved 
the  first  prize  because  It  Is  a  fine  state- 
ment of  what  responsible  freedom 
means.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  place  this  award  winning  essay  in  the 
Record: 

Freedom 
Freedom  Is  like  a  rare  gem. 
Only  after  years  of  struggle  can  you  obtain 
this  priceless  gem.  Yet  after  thU  you  must 
spend  years  polishing  It.  to  make  it  shine 
And  if  you  don't  take  care  of  it,  dust  begins 
to  settle  on  the  Jewel  and  dim  the  shine. 

We  are,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
reaching  thia  stage.  When  the  meaning  of 
freedom  becomes  covered  with  dust,  I  think 
it  Is  time  we  get  some  polish  and  a  cloth 

Although  you  have  the  freedom  to  do  what 
you  want,  you  must  also  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities which  come  with  It.  Responsibili- 
ties which  you  do  not  have  to  fulfill,  but  re- 
sponsibilities which  wlU  affect  your  life  as 
well  as  others,  whether  you  do  or  not. 

Respect  for  human  dignity  is  one  of  your 
main  responsibilities. 

Only  with  respect  for  the  himaan  life  will 
all  your  responsibilities  be  fulfilled. 

You  must  honor  and  respect  your  country 
and  what  U  symbolizes.  For  only  with  your 
respect  wUl  it  progress  and  Improve.  II  you 
honor  your  country,  you  will  be  vrtlling  to 
fight  for  what  it  symbolizes.  Thinking  not 
only  of  those  living,  but  also  of  those  still  to 
be  born. 

Ye«,  you  can  be  IndUferent  and  enjoy  all 
the  pleasures  life  brings.  But  what  would 
you  have  accompUshed?  Nothing. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  become 
active  in  public  life,  you  help  progress  the 
welfare  and  development  of  your  nation 
Not  only  for  those  Uvlng.  but  for  the  gen- 
erations to  come.  Your  responsibility  to  home 
and  country  is  what  makes  a  nation  power- 
He  who  site  and  watches  the  world  revolve 

■^f^f.i^f**'  ^  °^  °°  '^'"«  to  »^18  country. 
The  liberties  and  rights  which  come  with 
freedom  were  not  granted  for  this  purpose 
They  were  granted  to  you  so  you  could  use 
your  rights  to  the  furthest  extent  in  order  to 
improve  and  progress  your  nation 

Voting,  one  of  the  rights  granted  to  you 
is  priceless.  Would  you  throw  away  a  Mona 
Lisa  or  a  Rembrandt?  Then  why  do  a  good 
percentage  of  you  throw  away  the  privilege 

m^r'l?  '^K*''  y°"  "^  «°*  ^°^  yo^  auto! 
matlcally  show  us  your  Irreeponslbllty  It 
shows  the  rest  of  the  country  that  you  do  not 
care  how  or  by  whom  the  country  is  run 
even  if  you  really  care.  You  must  understand 
and  realize  the  Importance  of  your  one  vote 
before  you  begin  to  value  it. 

Respect  and  honor  are  the  two  things  which 
will  gain  your  country  respect  and  prestige 

When  you  see  something  which  you  think 
is  wrong  don't  Just  watch  what  the  other 
f^P.^!.^  1'  ^°-  ^  something  yourself!  Your 
^^Trt^  **""'"'  "*''**  ^°'"  •=^""*^  '"°'-« 
Voting  is  the  priceless  right  which  guaran- 
tees you  that  your  nation  will  be  run  In  a 
democratic    manner.  '""  m  a 

Every  Individual  who  accomplishes  each 
of  these  things  makes  his  nation  move  one 
step  closer  to  its  goal. 

These  responsibilities  which  come  vrtth 
IrtK°"J,^f^  "°''  J"'"'  possible  to  accomplish 
T^  ^^u^^  ^^'"*^-  ""*  '°  o*^^"  countries 
rLZJI-  V^  '■esponslbilities  are  not  only 
possible  to  accomplish  today  or  tomorrow 
but  for  years  and  years  to  come 

If  we  were  all  to  accomplish  these  respon- 
sibilities our  generation  would  be  famous  for 
the  great  strides  in.  not  only  the  welfare  of 
a  human  life,  but  in  the  scientific  and  cul- 
tural advancements. 

We  must,  however,  before  thinking  of  fame 
accept  these  responsibilities  and  do  them" 
We  must  set  an  example  for  generation  after 
generation  to  follow.  Once  we  set  this  exam- 
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pie  we  will  know  that  we  have  accomplished 
our  goal  In  life,  and  more,  for  we  will  have 
constructed  a  base,  made  of  the  strongest 
substance  known  to  man.  in  a  never  ending 
chain  of  generations. 


Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  High  School  Memorial 
Day  Assembly  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  Memorial  Day  assembly  of  the 
Shrewsburj',  Mass.,  High  School,  John 
Kaletskl.  a  junior  class  student,  was  se- 
lected to  deliver  the  address,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  In  the  Record  as  a 
pertinent  revelation  of  the  genuine  un- 
derstanding of  and  respect  for  American 
tradition;  the  serious  concern  for  our 
national  destiny;  and  the  fer\ent  am- 
bition to  help  in  the  achievement  of 
peace  possessed  by  the  great  and  whole- 
some majority  of  American  youth 
The  address  follows : 

Memorial  Day  Address 
On  April  15.  In  Central  Park's  Sheep 
Meadow,  an  American  flag  was  burned 
Nearby,  a  father  who  had  lost  his  son  In 
Vietnam,  watched  in  horror  and  silently 
wept.  His  tears  were  not  for  his  own  child 
and  the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  he  so  will- 
ingly made  .  .  but.  rather,  for  the  youne 
aughlng  men  he  observed  ...  the  young 
laughing  men  wantonly  desecrating  the 
glowing  symbol  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  free- 
dom and  democracy.  This  incident  could  only 
have  occurred  her*!  .  .  .  Here,  within  the 
realm  of  a  great  nation  whose  enormity  of 
freedom  allows  even  the  bigoted  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiry  .  .  .  expression  ...  and  dis- 
sent. And.  ironically,  while  that  flag  burned 
and  crumbled  to  blackened  ash  .  some- 
where, thousands  of  mUes  away,  another 
American  was  felled  .  .  .  giving  his  life  for 
the  preservation  of  thia  very  symbol 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  pay  homage  to 
htm,  and  to  the  countless  Americans  before 
r^.  T^°  °^°**  *°  sacrifice  themselves  so 
that  this  nation  might  endure.  Their  devo- 
tion to  country  and  flag  U  symbolic  of  a 
naUon  born,  bred,  and  raised  on  sacrifice 
a  nauon  devoted  to  Uberty  ...  a  nation  un- 
vrtlling  to  destroy  the  seed  of  freedom,  sown 
in  the  souls  of  those  oppreeeed  by  totali- 
tarianism ...  a  nation  of  people  who  can- 
not .^  WUl  not  .  .  .  dodge  its  responsibility 
We  here,  today,  make  it  known  that  no 
one  loves  peace  more  than  Americans.  No  one 
would  sacrifice  more,  to  seek  peace,  than 
Americans.  No  one  is  bound  more  to  a  com- 
mon obligation,  than  Americans. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  let  us  reaffirm  our 
supreme  allegiance  to  these  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  constitution  and  laws 
that  govern  it.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  covenant 
to  answer  totalitarianism,  wherever  it  occur* 
Let  us  reaffirm  our  heritage  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  freedom,  whenever  it  is 
threatened.  Let  It  be  known  that  these  are 
our  Innate  responsibilities,  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  honor  them,  whatever  the  cost. 

As  Americans,  we  cannot  ...  we  must 
not  .  .  feed  the  oommunist  cause  and 
allow  the  world  to  misjudge  our  "right"  to 
dissent  as  proof  that  we  are  a  divided  people 
Instead,  let  us  show  our  wlllingneas  to  l>aad 
together  and  strive  for  the  solution  of  peaca 


and  good-will  between  nations  .  .  .  cognl- 
zantly  aware,  that  rlota  .  .  .  draft-card 
burnings  .  .  .  proteet  marches  .  .  .  and  the 
desecraUon  of  our  beloved  American  fiag  is 
not  the  answer  to  peace.  There  is  an  answer 
however  .  .  ,  there  must  be  .  .  .  and  we  a 
new  generation  of  Americana  will  find  'it 
Let  his  be  our  living  memorial  to  the 
memory  tr  those  men  who  have  given  so 
much  so  that  we  may  enjoy  our  precious 
legacy  of  freedom.  United,  we  can  meet  thU 
end  United,     we     can     aooompllsh     the 

seenaingly  impossible! 

May  God.  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  give  us 
the  strength  to  fulfill  our  pledge  .  .  .  May 
God,  in  His  grace,  give  us  the  courage  to  find 
a  true  and  lasting  peace— ao  that  our  sona 
.  .  .  and  their  sons  after  them  .  .  .  may  Uve 
in  a  world  blessed  with  tranquility  and 
understanding.  t         }         ■^ 


Cigarette  Smuggling— Federal  Action 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1967 
M;-.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker  on  March 
30.  1966,  in  the  89th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  14153)  to  amend 
Che  Jenkins  vVct  to  assist  States  to  coUect 
cigarette  taxes  and  curb  the  Illicit  prac- 
tice of  cigarette  bootlegging. 

I  have  again  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  90th  Congress— H.R.  2153. 

The  problem  of  cigarette  bootlegging 
awording  to  New  York  State  and  city 
officials  has  caused  a  revenue  loss  of 
approximately  $60  million  annually- 
more  than  $40  million  to  New  York  State 
and  about  $20  mllUon  to  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  cigarette  boot- 
legging, last  year,  I  pointed  out  that 
many  of  our  youth  were  being  misled  by 
unscrupulous  persons,  who  encourage 
them  to  sell  unstamped  cigarettes  to  their 
families  and  neighbors  to  "make  a  few 
dollars." 

.J^^i^.'^^y  ^  initiated  and  have  led 
the  nght  for  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  field.  See  the  Cokgressional 
Record  for  March  30,  1966,  page  A1819 

In  April  of  1966,  the  Honorable  Louis 
K  Goldstein,  Comptroller  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  called  a  meeting  of  east  coast 
cigarette  tax  administrators  to  discuss 
mefhods  to  curtail  the  Illegal  traffic  in 
contraband  cigarettes.  I  was  subsequently 
advised  by  Comptroller  Goldstein  that 
the  following  jurisdictions  unanimously 
endorsed  the  passage  of  my  bill  at  the 
^Itimore  conference:  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Massachusetts,  Michigan  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania. South  CaroUna,  Tennessee  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  Maryland  'New 
York  City,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tax  authorities  from  these  jurisdic- 
tions have  been  working  together  In  an 
effort  to  curb  cigarette  bootlegging,  but 
they  and  other  States  faced  with  similar 
problems  need  the  assistance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent. 
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As  a  result  of  the  revenue  loss  to  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  and  the 
alarming  Increase  In  bootlegging  activ- 
ity, both  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  have  endorsed  my 
bill,  H.R.  2153.  to  bring  relief  to  States 
and  local  governments  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  See  the  Congressional 
RECORD  for  April  20,  1966.  page  A2161. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  announced 
plans  to  convene  a  conference  of  Gov- 
ernors from  16  States  this  summer  to 
discuss  this  problem  with  particular 
emphasis  on  cooF>eration  ajnong  the 
States  in  pwliclng  shipments  «f  smuggled 
cigarettes  and  the  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  States. 

Since  1966,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activity 
has  taken  on  new  dimensions.  Cigarettes 
are  now  being  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce not  only  by  private  car  "trunk- 
load"  but  In  carload  and  trailer  load  lots. 

To  escape  detection.  It  was  recently 
revealed  that  two  station  wagons  loaded 
with  unstamped  cigarettes  were  being 
transported  plggy-beick  style  In  a  large 
Interstate  trailer. 

As  the  city  and  State  taxing  author- 
ities increase  their  surveillance,  other 
and  more  devious  means  are  being  em- 
ployed. The  distinguished  and  courage- 
ous district  attorney  of  Kings  County, 
N.Y.,  Aaron  Koota.  now  has  before  the 
grand  Jury  a  ease  involving  an  arrest 
made  last  week  "Involving  over  11,000 
cartons  of  imtaxed  cigarettes."  The  dis- 
trict attorney  stated  to  me  that  "Indica- 
tions are  that  the  vendor  of  these  ciga- 
rettes in  North  Carolina  actively  partic- 
ipated In  concealing  these  cigarettes 
through  a  form  of  camouflage  so  as  to 
prevent  detection  by  law  enforcement 
officials." 

The  full  text  of  the  district  attorney's 
letter  Is  as  follows: 

Oincx  OF  TBx  District  Attobnxt. 

Kings  County,  May  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Hesbxrt  Tenzer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAm  HnoBiT:  Please  torglye  my  delay  In 
replying  to  your  letter  of  May  3rd. 

I  bad  asked  Irving  Seldman,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  my  Rackets  Biireau  and  at  the 
cigarette  Investigation,  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary documentation.  He,  In  turn,  has  been 
In  touch  with  Inspector  Cottell.  Chief  of  the 
Police  Department  Central  Confidential  In- 
vestigation unit  and  working  closely  with  us 
In  this  Inquiry.  Documentation  Is  being  pre- 
pared and  when  ready  I  will  write  directly  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  letter. 

I  have  also  your  letter  of  May  22nd  which 
I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  I  am  ask- 
ing Mr.  Seidman  to  get  me  details  and  will 
advise  you  as  qxUekly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Golden,  my  Chief  Assistant,  told  me 
about  the  conversation  he  had  with  you 
while  I  was  In  Albany  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  He  told  me  that 
be  advised  you  that  in  an  arrest  we  made  the 
other  day  Involving  over  eleven  thousand  car- 
tons of  untaxed  cigarettes.  Indications  are 
that  the  vendor  of  these  cigarettes  in  North 
Carolina  actively  participated  In  concealing 
these  cigarettes  through  a  form  of  camouflage 
BO  as  to  prevent  detection  by  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclals. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

AAMon. 

Recent  grand  Jury  proceedings  In  New 
York  City  have  raised  speciilation  that 


the  illicit  practice  of  cigarette  smuggling 
has  become  such  a  big  business  that  un- 
derground elements  have  taken  over  this 
field.  Because  of  my  concern  that  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates  may  be  Involved 
and  In  light  of  my  request  for  a  Justice 
Department  investigation  into  cigarette 
bootlegging.  I  also  contacted  New  York 
State  and  city  officials  as  well  as  district 
attorneys  in  the  five  counties  of  New 
York  City  and  Nassau  and  Westchester 
Counties  asking  them  to  cooperate  by 
turning  over  any  pertinent  evidence  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  have  been  told  that  In  order  to  facili- 
tate distribution  of  bootlegged  cigarettes, 
counterfeit  State  tax  stamps  are  afBxed 
to  each  cigarette  pack.  Since  these  cig- 
£u-ettes  are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. I  contacted  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  request  a  review 
of  existing  Federal  statutes  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  Federal  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  whicli  I  received  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.. 
confirming  that  Federal  statutes  are  be- 
ing violated: 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,,  May  18.  1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressman  :  This  responds  to 
yovir  letter  of  May  3.  1967.  to  the  Attorney 
General  In  which  you  referred  to  the  growing 
practice  of  cigarette  smuggling  and  asked 
whether  the  use  of  counterfeit  State  tax 
stamps  constitutes  a  violation  of  any  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute. 

The  mere  affixing  of  a  counterfeit  stamp  or 
making  of  a  false  meter  impression  is  not  a 
Federal  criminal  violation  unless  the  package 
on  which  it  is  afiBxed  or  Imprinted  is  trans- 
ix>rted  in  Interstate  commerce.  The  third 
paragraph  of  Section  2314,  Title  18.  United 
States  Cede,  proscribes  the  transportation, 
in  Interstate  commerce,  of  "any  falsely  made, 
forged,  altered,  or  counterfeited  securities 
or  tax  stamps.  .  .  ."  The  fourth  paragraph 
proscribes  the  transportation.  In  Interstate 
commerce,  of  any  tool  or  thing  used  in  the 
making  of  such  false  security  or  tax  stamp. 
The  legislative  history  of  Section  2314  re- 
veals that  it  was  amended  in  1961  to  cover 
state  tax  stamps  and  meter  impressions  after 
state  officials  had  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  about  the  large 
revenue  losses  suffered  by  states  affected 
by  the  use  of  false  stamps  and  Impressions, 
especially  when  they  had  been  made  In  an- 
other state. 

Violations  of  this  statute  are  investigated 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  In- 
vestigations of  offenses  Involving  "under- 
world elements"  are  given  special  attention 
in  the  Criminal  Division. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr., 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  District  At- 
torney Koota's  letter  illustrates  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  and  Federal  ac- 
tion in  curbing  cigarette  smuggling.  On 
May  24,  1967  I  wrote  to  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  requesting  an  FBI  Inves- 
tigation Into  cigarette  bootlegging  and 
the  possible  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute  referred  to  in  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Vinson's  opinion  of  May  18, 
1967. 

Following  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hoover,  I 
met  with  FBI  officials  and  presented  the 


case  for  Federal  action  to  them.  I  was 
assured  that  the  FBI  would  undertake 
an  investigation  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  possible  underworld  involvement 
and  the  violation  of  Federal  law. 

I  have  also  kept  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  informed  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
follow  the  situation  in  their  own  States 
and  advise  the  chairman  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  accordingly. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
contact  their  State  officials  and  district 
attorneys  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  this 
problem  in  their  areas  and  to  encourage 
them  to  turn  over  all  pertinent  evidence 
to  the  FBI,  I  also  call  upon  my  collesigues 
to  support  efforts  to  achieve  Federal 
action  and  to  pass  effective  Federal  leg- 
islation to  curb  this  illicit  practice. 


Who  Really  Benefits? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Citizen  Newspaper,  serving  the  western 
suburbs  of  Chicago.  Is  known  for  Its  very 
practical  commentary  and  its  sober 
views  of  national  fiscal  policies.  An  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  In  Its  May  25 
edition,  raises  very  interesting  questions 
on  numerous  Federal  programs.  In  view 
of  the  issues  which  we  will  debate  in  the 
House  In  the  near  future  this  editorial 
has  speci-xl  significance: 

Who  Really  Benefits? 

Aside  from  the  obvious  and  necessary 
benefits  to  those  elderly  citizens  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  would  have 
no  means  of  support,  the  main  value  of  the 
Social  Security  program  seems  to  be  to  buy 
votes  In  election  years. 

We  reaid  this  past  week  that  a  St.  Louis 
oil  company  has  figured  how  one  of  its  aver- 
age young  employees  will  stand  to  lose  at 
least  $24  and  as  much  as  $436  a  month  dur- 
ing retirement  by  having  his  money  stuck 
In  social  security  instead  of  a  trust  fund 
accruing  a  reasonable  four  per  cent  a  year. 

The  company  figured  It  out  this  way: 

"In  1966,  you  paid  4.2  per  cent  on  »6.600 
or  a  total  of  $377.20  to  the  Social  Security 
fund.  In  1967,  with  the  .2  per  cent  Increase, 
you  wUl  pay  $390.40  Into  the  fund.  If  you 
make  $6,600  or  more  a  year,  you  and  the 
company  put  In  $580.80  each  year  as  a  total. 

"Let's  explore  this  payment  a  little  fur- 
ther. Suppose  you  Just  started  work  here  tmd 
your  age  was  21,  and  suppose  you  work  until 
you  are  66. 

"If  there  were  no  more  increases  in  social 
security  payments,  that  would  mean  total 
contributions  by  you  and  the  company  of 
$25,555.20  during  the  44  years  of  your 
employment. 

"If  the  contributions  were  placed  in  a 
trust  fund  accruing  four  per  cent  interest 
yer  year,  the  Interest  over  44  years  would 
amount  to  approximately  $22,500.  That 
means  at  age  65,  you  would  have  at  least 
$48,065  In  your  mccount.  With  that  amount  of 
money  in  the  bank  drawing  four  per  cent  in- 
terest, you  could  withdraw  $160  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  In  interest  alone 
and  never  touch  the  principal. 
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"If  you  chose  to  spend  all  you  had  ac- 
cumulated in  your  account,  you  could  draw 
about  $560  a  month  for  10  years  before  you 
r.in  out  of  funds  and  In  addition  you  could 
work  and  earn  as  much  as  you  pleased  with- 
out losing  this  Income! 

"The  maximum  amount  payable  now  un- 
der social  security  is  between  $124.00  and 
$135.90  a  month. 

"Makes  you  wonder,  doesn't  it?" 

Yes  It  does.  It  also  set  Timothy  P.  Sheehan, 
county  Republican  chairman,  a-wondering. 
He  commented  this  week  that  "the  present 
program  is  neither  fair  nor  financially 
sound.  It  must  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved." 

He  cited  figures  from  the  Tax  foundation, 
which  came  up  with  a  similar  set  of  cir- 
cumstances as  did  the  oil  company. 

Other  comments  offered  by  Sheehan: 

"The  government's  social  security  trust 
fund  is  actuarlaly  unsound.  There  Is  less 
than  one  year's  payout.  Think  what  this 
could  mean  In  case  of  sudden  economic 
downturn. 

"Social  security  Is  unfair  to  elderly  widows. 
They  receive  only  a  percentage  of  male  bene- 
fits. Widows  need  the  full  amount. 

"The  program  tends  to  keep  too  many 
elderly  close  to  poverty.  If  you  earn  more 
than  $1,500  a  year,  you  lose  benefits.  For 
greater  economic  independence.  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  has  proposed  the  earnings  limit 
be  raised. 

"Before  every  election,  the  administration 
suggests  an  Increase  in  benefits.  Because  in- 
flation hits  pensioners  so  hard,  raises  should 
be  automatic,  tied  to  price  increases,  not 
politics. 

"Last  year,  while  Instituting  Medicare  with 
one  hand,  the  administration  took  away  full 
medical  deductions  with  the  other.  Now  the 
administration  wants  to  make  social  security 
benefits  subject  to  the  Income  tax.  This  is 
wrong. 

"A  program  that  takes  an  ever-bigger  bite 
out  of  the  average  man's  wages  should  score 
much  higher  In  performance." 

That  sounds  right  to  us;  doesn't  It  to 
you? 


Nebra$ka  Rnral  Electric  At$ociation  Essay 
Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
conducts  a  statewide  essay  contest  for 
high  school  students.  Their  topic  is 
entitled.  "What  Rural  Electrification 
Means  to  Me  and  My  Community." 
Today  It  Is  my  honor  to  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord, for  proper  recognition,  the  names 
and  winning  essays  of  six  of  the  State 
winners  from  my  congressional  district. 
These  six  winners  and  others  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska  will  be  in  Washington 
during  the  week  of  June  11  as  part  of 
their  reward  for  the  outstanding  work 
on  their  essays.  It  gives  me  great  pleasiu^ 
to  place  their  essays  In  the  Record 
today: 


What    Rttral    EuecnmiCATiON    Mkans 
TO  Mr  Stat« 
(By  Bonnie  Potrzeba,  age  17,  Junior,  North- 
west High  School.  Grand  Island,  Nebr. ) 
(Note. — Contestant     spmnsored      by      the 
Southern  Nebraska  Rural  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict.   Grand    Island,    Nebr.,    in    cooperation 
with    the   Nebraska  Rural   Electric   Associa- 
tion.) 

This  being  Nebraska's  centennial  year,  let 
us  visualize  the  changes  in  rural  life  in 
Nebraska  due  to  electrification.  We  know 
that  agriculture  was  and  still  Is  the  most 
important  Industry  In  Nebraska.  Many  of  the 
other  industries  that  have  developed  in  Ne- 
braska are  a  direct  result  of  the  need  to 
process  agricultural  products  or  to  manu- 
facture products  that  are  needed  by  agri- 
culture. 

Rural  electrification  has  a  past  to  be  proud 
of  as  actually  ll  has  only  been  during  the  last 
iwenty-five  years  that  rural  people  In  Ne- 
bra-'ka  have  been  given  the  chance  to  find  out 
how  really  wonderful  this  servant  could  be. 
In  1935,  a  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  created  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Then  1936  the  REA  Bill  was  passed  which 
authorized  $40  million  annually  for  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction 
and  operating  of  the  generating  plants, 
transmission  lines,  and  distribution  Unes. 
.Much  work  had  to  be  done.  Then  only  a  few 
brave  farmers  were  willing  to  try  and  prove 
how  really  convenient  and  helpful  electricity 
could  be.  They  spread  the  good  news  and 
soon  more  farmers  were  Inquiring  as  to  how 
electricity  could  be  obtained  for  their  farms 

What  a  change  took  place  on  Nebraska 
farms,  thanks  to  REA.  Now  we  find  the 
farmers  and  their  families  enjoying  modern 
homes,  many  of  which  are  heated  and  cooled 
by  electricity.  They  can  now  have  all  the 
modern  electric  appliances  which  their  city 
cousins  enjoy. 

They  can  have  entertainment  and  educa- 
tional progress  through  radio  and  television. 
The  farmer  himself,  has  many  uses  for  elec- 
tricity to  help  him  in  his  work.  Electric  power 
costs  only  about  1%  as  much  as  hired  man 
power  so  farmers  use  more  than  five  times  as 
much  electricity  as  they  did  20  years  ago. 
With  a  stand-by  power  source,  he  can  keep 
his  equipment  operating  and  avoid  much  in- 
convenience and  possible  financial  loss  In  the 
event  of  power  failure  due  to  storms,  acci- 
dents, or  equipment  failure. 

But  if  electricity  has  had  a  glowing  past, 
lu  future  is  even  more  briUlant.  We  have 
only  Just  begun  to  put  electricity  to  work 
for  us.  More  computers  will  he  used  to  help 
name  planting  dates,  foretell  crop  maturity, 
mix  feeds,  and  figure  out  the  best  money 
making  posslblllUes.  Some  of  the  biggest 
energy  using  areas  such  as  transportation, 
soil  conditioning,  soil  heating,  and  Insect 
and  disease  control  have  barely  been  touched. 
For  example  as  in  agriculture,  electric  soU 
conditioning,  soU  heating,  and  field  lighting, 
hold  great  potential  fc«-  Increasing  the  yield 
of  crops  to  feed  our  world's  growing  popula- 
tion. Soil  conditioning  oould  augment  chem- 
ical fertilizers,  while  soil  heating  oouJd  make  ' 
a  year-roimd  growing  season  and  combined 
with  artificial  sunlight,  these  new  uses  for 
electricity  could  make  the  shortest  day  in 
winter  as  productive  as  the  longest  day  in 
summer. 

So  what  does  rural  electrification  mean 
to  my  state?  It  means  progress.  It  means 
Nebraskans  can  look  to  the  future  with  great 
hopes  and  expectations.  It  means  as  time  goes 
on  electrification  will  transform  our  state  to 
meet  its  challenge  as  more  and  more  uses  for 


electricity  appear  on  the  horizon.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  limitless  and  with  the  help  of 
new  legislation  to  coincide  with  the  chang- 
ing needs,  Nebraska  will  progress  beyond  our 
greatest  imagination. 

A   Saldte   to   REA 
(By  3:11  J.  Thiemann,  age  16,  Junior.  Grand 
Island  Senior  High  School.  Grand  Island. 
Nebr.) 

I  Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Southern  Nebraska  Rural  PubUc  Power  Dis- 
trict. Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Associa- 
tion.) 

Ijisten  to  the  words  of  any  politician,  any 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rally,  or  any  business 
meeting  What  do  they  strive  for?  Growth, 
development  of  our  resources,  opportunity, 
new  Industry  and  expansion. 

But  what  happens  when  the  meeting  is 
over?  Tragically,  Judging  from  past  perform- 
ances, usually  little  or  nothing.  They  talk 
high  and  mighty,  become  enraptvired  by  then- 
own  words,  then  let  their  dreams  fade  away. 

However,  there  is  one  among  us  that  does 
not  let  this  happen.  They  set  their  goals,  out- 
line their  plans,  set  their  sights  on  high 
levels,  then  by  sheer  hard  work,  determina- 
tion, cooperaUve  spirit,  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose go  out  and  make  the  dream  come  true. 
This  is  the  "Jolly  Green  Giant"  of  the  rural 
communities  .  .  .  the  R.E.A. 

Jolly,  because  what  other  organization  has 
brought  more  Joy  and  good  living  to  a  large 
group   of   people   than   the  R.EA.? 

Green,  because  what  other  group  has 
changed  the  landscape  of  our  farms  from 
drabness  to  the  greenness  of  growth  and  fuU 
expansion? 

Giant,  because  this  R.E.A.  whUe  starting 
small  has  grown  to  a  giant  In  size  and  its 
accomplishments  can  only  be  measured  in 
the  superlative. 

In  the  beginning  these  people  had  a  dream 
that  seemed  almost  hopeless.  But  step  by 
step,  in  spite  of  failures,  they  began  to  make 
this  dream  come  true.  Never  satisfied  or  con- 
tent to  rest  on  their  successes,  they  have 
moved  steadily  forward  to  seemingly  miracu- 
lous accomplishments. 

The  R.E.A.  throughout  Its  life  span  has 
brought  a  better  economy  to  the  country, 
state  and  community. 

It  has  released  the  farmer  from  the  drudg- 
ery of  old  farm  methods.  Throu^  the  use  of 
electricity  he  has  multiplied  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  tenfold. 

It  has  given  the  rural  housewUe  the  leisure 
time  to  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life.  She 
can  take  .^  more  active  part  In  community 
affairs.  It  has  broadened  her  life  and  spirit. 

Radio  and  television  have  helped  to  expand 
the  horizons  of  the  rural  people. 

In  the  commutUty,  as  well  as  In  the  state, 
the  R.E.A.  has  created  new  Jobs  and  markets 
for  manufactured  goods.  This  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  these  areas  and  has 
enabled  them  to  build  better  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  public  facilities. 

Nationally,  the  R.E.A.  has  had  a  far  reach- 
ing effect  in  helping  the  United  States  be- 
come what  it  is  today.  Sy  the  use  of  its  fa- 
cilities better  production  has  been  possible 
Thus,  we  as  a  nation  are  the  best  fed  in  the 
world,  yet  at  the  same  time  Tiave  enough 
food  to  share  with  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  whole  Is  only  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
Its  parts.  The  R.E.A.  helped  first  the  famllv. 
then  the  community,  the  state,  the  nation 
and  finally  the  world. 

Can  there  be  any  greater  reward  for  success 
than  such  a  record  as  this?  Let  us  not  forget 
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the  R.E.A.  standa  among  tis  M  a  giant  of 
prosperity  and  as  a  working  Bymbol  of  the 
great  American  heritage  which  la  ours. 

RUKAI,     HXECTSinCATlON     AITO    THX     VALTTK     OF 
ELECTBICITT      Df     THX     HOMB     AUD     ON     TBJ5 

Farm 
(By  Beverly  Goodenberger,   age   16,  Junior, 

Lincoln   Southeftst  High   School,  Trenton, 

Nebr. ) 

(Note. — Contestant  Bp>onsored  by  the 
Southwest  Public  Power  District,  Palisade, 
Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association.) 

It  Is  nighttime  In  Nebraska.  Across  the 
darkened  countryside  earthly  constellations 
form  M  farmstead  lights  come  on.  To  a 
troubled  world  they  spell  out  a  message  of 
hope:  "Here  Is  a  young  state — only  one 
hundred  years  of  age — In  a  country  young  as 
countries  go,  but  old  In  the  realization  that 
men  need  to  be  free.  "Agrarian  reform"  has 
been  no  problem  here.  Back  in  1935  this 
government  Unproved  the  lot  of  Its  farm 
families  by  adding  another  freedom  to  those 
they  already  cherished — Freedom  from 
drudgery." 

Prior  to  1935  the  rural  residents  of  America 
had  little  -chance  to  show  their  true  poten- 
tiality. The  typical  farmer  tolled  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  using  his  own  strength  and  that  of 
draft  animals.  His  wife  waged  a  never-ending 
battle  to  keep  her  "family  clean  and  well-fed. 
Doing  dishes,  washing.  Ironing,  gardening, 
canning,  cleaning  house — these  filled  her 
day.  She  was  aided  by  the  children,  who  were 
used  to  chores  Uke  filling  the  woodbox  and 
thawing  a  frozen  pump  In  order  to  get  water. 
There  was  almost  no  lelsiu-e  time  for  the  farm 
family. 

Their  plight  became  the  concern  of  an 
electrical  engineer,  Morris  L.  Cooke.  He  was 
one  of  the  main  Instigators  for  creating  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Two 
distinguished  men  who  helped  the  cause 
along  were  Nebraska's  own  Senator  George 
W.  Norrls  and  Representative  Sam  Ray  burn 
of  Texas.  The  REA  was  formally  created  on 
May  11,  1935  by  Executive  Order  7037  of 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  The  rural 
revolution  was  about  to  begin. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  dissenters 
who  predicted  the  failure  of  the  project. 
"How,"  they  asked,  "Can  farm  famillee  use 
enough  eleoWlclty  to  make  rural  electrifica- 
tion profitable?"  The  farm  families  proceeded 
to  show  them.  As  a  rule,  most  rural  home- 
makers  started  using  electricity  before  their 
husbands  did.  Electric  Irons  and  washing 
machines  headed  the  women's  "want  list." 
The  ordeal  of  the  old-fashioned  washday 
could  now  become  a  memory.  Vacuiun  clean- 
ers and  refrigerators  were  also  In  great  de- 
mand and  electric  pumps  brought  fresh, 
clean  water  ln£o  the  house. 

The  fanners  themselves  purchased  radios 
before  they  even  considered  other  electrical 
equipment.  Radios  brought  an  end  to  rural 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Farmers 
next  discovered  that  they  could  cut  their 
work  In  half  by  letting  electricity  do  every- 
thing for  them  from  milking  oows  to  drying 
grain.  Experimentation  with  the  use  of  brood 
lamps  resulted  In  decreased  mortality  rates 
among  yoiuig  chickens,  pigs  and  calves.  Crop 
production  was  more  than  doubled  by  elec- 
trically-pumped Irrigation  water. 

Rural  youth,  blessed  for  the  first  time  with 
Ideal  studying  conditions  and  some  leisure 
hours,  were  now  able  to  participate  fully  in 
school,  community,  and  church  activities. 
They  could  become  as  diversified  as  their  city 
cousins. 

The  REA  accomplished  more  than  Just 
lilting  the  load  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
form  family.  The  farmer's  prosperity  was 
re^ected  in  the  local  shopping  centers.  The 
dcm:ind  for  new  goods  and  services  provided 
Jcb  opportunities  for  previously  unemployed 
P'<ople.  Thus  the  nation  was  lifted  from  tlie 
"jaws  of  the  deix-esslon." 


Yes,  those  lights  shine  reassuringly  to- 
night. With  the  help  oi  rural  electriacatlon, 
America's  18,000,000  free  fanners  outproduce 
Rtissla'B  102,000,000  farmers  and  China's 
345.000,000  farmers.  Fully  aware  of  their  Un- 
portance  to  their  community,  state,  and  na- 
tion and  to  the  world,  today's  farmers  are 
no  longer  second-class  citizens.  Preedom 
from  drudgery  has  made  the  farm  an  ideal 
place  to  live.  More  and  more  rural  young 
people  are  saying  "Those  city  lights  don't 
seem  so  bright  alter  all ! " 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 

HoMt  AND  Community 
( By  Danny  Bose.  age  15,  sophomore,  Stam- 
ford High  School,  Oxford,  Nebr.) 
(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Twin 
Valleys  Public  Power  District.  Cambridge, 
Nebr..  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

We  could  ask  ourselves,  "what  is  the  real 
value  of  Rural  Electrification?",  but  could  we 
give  an  accurate  description?  To  us  R.E.A.  Is 
a  common  word,  a  word  we  use  when  we  are 
asking  "where  do  you  get  your  electricity?" 
But  R.E.A.  means  more  than  this,  it  has  a 
large  responsibility  for  only  three  small 
letters. 

We  all  know  what  value  means.  It  Is  that 
which  renders  anything  desirable  or  useful, 
and  everyone  should  know  what  electricity 
is:  it  is  an  imponderable  and  invisible  force 
of  nature,  used  by  man  to  produce  light,  heat 
and  power. 

Although  light  and  lighting  have  been  as- 
sociated with  man  for  centuries,  electric 
lighting  was  not  developed  until  the  19th 
century.  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  Rural  Electrification  has 
helped  us  advance  In  our  time.  Can  you 
imagine  our  parents  getting  up  every  morn- 
ing, lighting  kerosene  lamps,  start  fires  In 
wood  burning  stoves,  and  then  try  to  get 
water  out  of  a  pitcher  pump?  "This"  you 
might  say  "Is  old  fashioned"  but  we  would 
still  be  doing  it  If  R.E.A.  had  not  been 
developed. 

With  the  aid  of  electricity  we  can  have 
water  pressure,  making  it  possible  to  have 
automatic  washers,  dryers  and  the  luxuries 
of  a  bath  room.  There  can  be  automatic 
water  systems  and  tank  heaters  for  livestock 
and  poultry.  An  electric  water  heater  is  an 
improvement  over  heating  water  In  a  boiler 
on  top  of  a  wood  burning  stove. 

By  1961.  the  majority  of  homes  In  the 
United  States  had  at  least  13  different  elec- 
trical appliances,  compared  with  only  seven 
types  in  1951.  The  cleanliness  and  economy 
of  electric  heating  has  brought  us  a  long  way. 
No  more  do  we  bring  In  wood  and  carry  out 
ashes.  Through  electricity  we  are  able  to  en- 
Joy  r^io.  stereo,  and  televlElon.  Our  enter- 
tainment and  our  Information  on  world 
affairs  would  be  limited. 

The  farmers  dally  chores  are  made  easier 
through  Rural  Electrification.  Electrical  tools 
In  the  shop  have  saved  a  busy  farmer  many 
trips  to  the  blacksmith  shop.  Electricity  per- 
forms some  400  tasks  that  formerly  were 
done  by  manual  labor!  making  it  the  cheap- 
est hired  man  for  a  farmer. 

The  first  vapor  lamp  to  utilize  mercury 
was  developed  by  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  In 
1901.  It  is  a  warm  friendly  welcome  to  drive 
Into  a  well  lighted  yard  with  a  modern  dusk 
to  dawn  security  light. 

Comfort  and  luxuries,  through  electricity, 
.Is  no  longer  confined  to  the  cities  and  small 
towns.  To  Rural  Electricity  can  be  attributed 
the  responsibility  for  changing  our  uncom- 
fortable living  to  more  economic,  easy  and 
enjoyable  llvej.  There  Is  more  time  for  the 
farmer  to  participate  in  the  community  af- 
fairs, therefore,  bringing  rural  life  and  com- 
munity life  closer  together. 

We  have  so  many  luxuries  we  take  for 
granted  that  we  should  give  a  special 
"Thank  You"  each  day  to  the  R.E.A.  and  to 


the  many  people  who  have  made  these  lux- 
uries poGislble, 

What    Local    Ownership    or    Cherry-Todd 

CooPERATivB  Means  to  My  CoMMUNrrY 
(By  Donald  S.  Beman,  age  16,  sophomore,  Val- 
entine High  School,  Valentine,  Nebr.) 

(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Cherry -Todd  Electelc  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Mis- 
sion, S.  Dak.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ne- 
braska Rural  Electric  Association.) 

The  benefits  derived  from  local  ownership 
of  Cherry-Todd  Electric  are  practically  un- 
limited. The  most  Important  of  these  wajrs  Is 
economically.  The  local  ownership  of  the 
electrical  distribution  facility,  as  we  have  in 
our  community,  means  that  the  greatest  ma- 
jority of  the  money  paid  to  the  company  is 
sunk  into  the  community's  economy  and  Into 
the  enlargement  of  the  facility.  The  redis- 
tributed funds  are  used  In  many  ways.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  employees  afe  the  greatest 
means  of  redistribution.  These  wages  are 
spent  wisely  In  the  business  establishments 
in  both  communities.  Mission  and  Valentine. 
Likewise,  the  workers  who  receive  the  wages 
are  good  assets  to  the  community  Just  by 
their  presence  there.  These  F>eople  are  good 
citizens  In  our  towns  for  they  attend  the 
many  churches,  serve  on  different  boards  and 
councils  and  support  the  various  local  civic 
organizations. 

The  local  cooperative  enlarges  Its  service 
capabilities  and  thus  aids  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  community  with  part  of  the 
money  paid  to  it.  These  changes  come  In 
the  form  of  Improved  service  to  Its  members. 
A  pertinent  example  Is  through  the  purchase 
of  additional  equipment  always  over  and 
above  the  previous  equipment  as  far  as  safety 
and  effectiveness  are  concerned.  Better  light- 
ing of  our  streets  and  farm  yards  make  our 
towns  and  rural  homes  a  safer  place  to  live 
and  the  electricity  is  provided  at  a  cheaper 
rate  to  encourage  greater  usage.  The  im- 
proved capacity  of  the  facilities  encourages 
new  Industry  to  locate  In  our  towns,  also, 
since  new  Industry  prefers  a  good  commu- 
nity with  an  adequate  supply  of  good,  de- 
pendable and  Inexpensive  electricity. 

The  local  ownership  of  Cherry-Todd  Elec- 
trict  Is  an  asset  to  us.  Our  local  ownership 
proves  to  new  prospective  businesses  and  in- 
dustries that  we  have,  and  will  use,  our  ini- 
tiative and  thus  make  a  good  place  for  their 
business.  They  also  have  a  continuous  supply 
of  electricity  that  Is  reasonably  priced,  and 
the  lower  rates  which  took  effect  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1967  make  electricity  an  even  bet- 
ter buy.  The  prestige  derived  from  owning 
our  own  cooperative  for  them  to  look  up  to 
and  use  as  a  guide.  The  members  are  ad- 
mired by  their  non-member  neighbors.  It  is 
a  great  day  when  a  person  Increases  his 
standard  of  living  by  adding  the  convenience 
of  electricity  to  his  home,  or  In  some  other 
way  uses  it  to  better  his  life  and  surround- 
ings. 

Yes.  the  advent  of  electricity  has  changed 
and  improved  the  lives  of  us  all.  Since  the 
coming  of  electricity  we  have  had  adequate 
lighting  tn  our  homes,  and  especially  In  our 
schools.  With  the  electric  washer,  dryer,  and 
steam  iron,  wash  day  is  a  very  small  Job 
to  be  done  when  needed.  Instead  of  the  day- 
long family  affair  that  It  used  to  be.  Cook- 
ing Is  almost  a  dream  with  everything  elec- 
tric from  stoves  to  carving  knives  to  dish- 
washers. Even  housekeeping  has  become  al- 
most a  pleasure  with  all  the  added  conveni- 
ence. The  electric  welders,  an  almost  Infinite 
variety  of  electric  power  tools,  plus  heat  x 
lampts  and  heaters  for  the  newborn  livestock, 
milking  machine  for  the  cows,  and  Ice  free 
watering  devices  for  year  round  operations 
are  Just  some  of  the  many  things  that  take 
the  "chore"  out  of  chores.  Country  and  city 
families  alike  now  enjoy  electric  heat,  air 
oonditloning,  television,  electric  lights  and 
back-saving  electrical  machines.  When  com- 
pared with  yesteryears,  our  lives  are  deflnl- 
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tely  lived  In  luxury,  thanks  to  local  owner- 
ship of  our  Cherry-Tood  Electric  Cocmera- 

tive. 

THE  Value  of  Rural  ELECTRxncATTON  in  Oua 

Homes  and  Community 
(By  Mary  Mahr,  age  16,  sophomore,  Lorenzo 
Public  School  Sidney,  Nebr.) 
(Note. — Contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Wheatbelt  PubUc  Power  District,  Sidney, 
Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  famous  character  In 
Irv'ing's  Sketch  Book.  feU  asleep  for  20  year*. 
When  he  stumbled  back  to  his  village,  the 
changes  which  had  taken  p'ace  amazed  him. 
The  people  he  talked  with  and  the  places  he 
visited  were  strange. 

Suppose  some  farmer  who  had  never 
known  the  benefits  of  electricity  were  to 
wander  back  to  his  farm  after  having  slept 
for  many  years.  His  son  and  family  now  live 
there.  Imagine  his  surprise  and  bewilderment 
at  the  change  which  had  occurred. 

After  showing  his  father  su-ound  the  farm. 
tho  newly  reunited  father  and  son  sit  down 
to  talk.  If  we  could  listen  m  on  their  con- 
versation we  might  hear  something  Uke 
this: 

"What  value  Is  all  this  electric  stuff  anv- 
way?"  asked  the  elderly  gentleman. 

"It  has  many  uses.  In  the  bam.  electricity 
Is  used  In  several  different  ways.  The  electric 
lights  make  it  possible  to  do  chores  when  It 
is  dark.  Milking  machines  help  dairy  farmers 
greatly.  They  can  milk  more  cows  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  was  ever  possible  for 
a  single  man  to  do  before." 

"What  about  that  fence  I  touched  this 
morning  -  Interrupted  his  father.  "What 
good  Is  that?" 

"When  animals  touch  It,  they  get  a  shock 
Just  like  you  did.  It  has  f.ierefore.  helped 
the  farmer  In  his  efforts  to  keep  his  Uve- 
stock  in  the  proper  places. 

"In  the  shop,  there  Is  the  electric  welder, 
electric  drills,  power  saw,  and  numerous  other 
electrical  tools."  continued  the  son  "They 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  more  of  his  own 
equipment  and  repair  his  machinery  with 
greater  ease." 

"What  about  all  these  things  here  In  the 
house?" 

'•Electrtclty  is  very  Important  In  the  house. 
Electric  cooking  and  heating  is  much  cleaner 
and  safer  than  gas  or  the  old  wood  fires  Our 
freezer  enables  ua  to  grow  and  buy  larger 
quantities  of  food  and  store  them.  We  <»ii 
freeze  our  meat  when  we  butcher  Instead 
of  canning  or  curing  It  aa  you  had  to  do 
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Automatic  washers,  dryers,  and  electric  Irons 
have  made  washday  a  less  burdensome  task  " 
replied  the  son. 

•What  about  that  plctiire  box  and  the  noise 
box?  Interrupted  his  father. 

"Oh  you  mean  the  television  and  the  radio 
They  enable  ua  to  hear  the  latest  news  al- 
most as  soon  as  It  happens.  We  can  also  get 
the  weather  reports.  Television  and  radio 
provide  entertainment  for  the  whole  family. 

"Electricity,"  continued  the  son,  "made  all 
these  and  many  more  time  and  labor-saving 
devices  possible.  Farmers  and  ranches  can 
manage  their  farms  and  ranches  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  greater  ease.  They  can  ex- 
pand their  farming  or  ranching  operations 
and  thus  make  larger  profits.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  benefiting  i>eople  living  in 
urban  communities.  They  have  more  variety 
and  larger  quantities  of  goods  to  choose  frcwn 
because  of  Increased  farm  production." 

"I'm  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  electri- 
city," his  father  says,  "It  really  Is  an  asset 
to  the  farmer.  I  have  only  one  more  question. 
Electricity,  what  took  you  so  long?" 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  PubUc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dls- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goveriunent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a. 
Supp.  2).  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
•nie  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gresslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
1939'^"'*'*    '^S.   Code,   title  44.   sec.   150.   p 


LAWS  RELATTVE  TO  THE  PRINTINO   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  bylaw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
aa  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  5o  pages  ( U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  ot  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNCRXssiONiO,  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge  la  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wUl  be  received  for  subscrtptiona  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
fjf"r,°^  Congress  to  ptu-chase  reprints  from 
tne  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
?^  f  ^^  **"  **°'®  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942)       "^* 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
^ve  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
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Senate  took  up  bill  on  silver  certificates. 

Senate  committee  reported  bill  on  congressional  reapportionment. 

See  Resume  of  Congressional  Activity. 

See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action  I 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  73S3-S  7603 

Bills  Introduced:  ii  bills  and  one  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, as  follows:  S.  1884-1894;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  31. 

Pages  S7556-S7557 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  H.R.  2508, 
providing  for  the  reapportionment  of  congressional  dis- 
tricts, with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  291).  Page  s  755* 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  10345,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies,  was  referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  Page  S  7553 

President's  Message — Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
(D.C):  President  transmitted  message  with  his  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  provide  a  better  government 
for  the  citizens  of  the  national  Capital— referred  to 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Pages   S  7630-S  7631 

Kentucky  Anniversary:  Senate  concurred  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  204,  marking  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  to  the  Union.  This  completed  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  resolution.  Pages  s  7575-s  7576 

Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  was  granted  extension  of  time  until  June  30, 
1967,  to  file  reports  entitled  "Investigation  Into  Small 
Business  Companies"  and  "Investigation  Into  FHA 
Multiple  Dwelling  Projects."  page  s  7S56 

Congressional  Reapportionment:  Authority  was 
granted  for  filing  of  minority  and  individual  views  on 
H.R.  2508,  providing  for  the  reapportionment  of  con- 
gressional districts.  Poge  S  7556 
Veterans:  Senate  concurred  (with  an  amendment)  in 
House  amendments  to  S.  16,  to  provide  additional  re- 
adjustment assistance  to  veterans  who  have  served  in 
the  military  during  the  Vietnam  era.  This  amendment 
to  the  House  amendments  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by  Senator  Long  (Louisiana),  and  prior  to  its 
adoption  was  modified  by  acceptance  of  a  Javits  amend- 
ment (for  himself  and  Senators  Randolph  and  Yar- 
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borough)  and  by  acceptance  of  a  Gruening  amendment. 
Motion  to  reconsider  adoption  of  the  Long  substitute 
amendment,  as  modified,  was  tabled. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendment,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Long  (Louisiana),  Smathers,  Randolph,  Yarborough, 
Williams  (Delaware),  and  Dominlck. 

Pages  S  7603-S  7613 

SiKer  Certificates:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business 
S.  1352,  authorizing  adjustments  in  the  amount  of  out- 
standing silver  certificates.       I  Pages  S  761 3-S  7614 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Monday,  June  5,  Senate  will  consider  its  unfinished 
business  S.  1352,  adjustments  in  amounts  of  outstandino; 
silver  certificates,  following  which,  on  Tuesday,  it  will 
consider  S.J.  Res.  33,  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety.  Following  these  bills  it  is  hoped  that 
Senate  may  take  up  S.  1030,  informational  media  guar- 
anty, and  on  Wednesday,  S.  450,  popular  election  of 
Governor  of  Virgin  Islands. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  next  week  it  is  hoped 
that  the  legislation  dealing  with  current  railway  labor 
dispute  will  have  been  reported,  in  which  event  it  will 
be  taken  up,  if  necessary  meeting  on  Saturday  to  com- 
plete its  consideration,  -j  Page$76M 

Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  3:52  p.m.  until  noon  Monday,  June  5,  when 
it  will  consider  its  unfinished  business  S.  1352,  adjust- 
ments in  outstanding  silver  certificates.  Poge  s  763i 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— AGRICULTURE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
cluded its  hearings  on  fiscal  1968  budget  estimates  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  related  agencies, 
after  receiving  testimony  on  proposed  Colorado-Utc 
generation  and  transmission  loan  from  Norman  M. 
Clapp,  Administrator,  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OP   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimouis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Patriotism,"  which  appeared  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  school  newspaper 
published  by  students  at  New  Hampshire 
College,  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
student  body  at  this  fine  school  a  few 
months  ago  and  was  impressed  at  the 
time  with  the  appearance  and  demeanor 
of  the  young  men  and  women  in  attend- 
ance. They  evidently  do  not  reflect  the 
disregard  for  obligations  to  country  and, 
for  that  matter,  law  and  order  which  has 
been  witnessed  on  some  campuses.  I  think 
this  fine  editorial  characterizes  the  rep- 
resentative attitude  of  the  student  body 
at  New  Hampshire  College. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patriotism 
(By  Fran  Croteau) 
Is  It  a  disgrace  to  proclaim  oneself  a  pa- 
triot? My  answer  to  this  question  Is  an  em- 
phatic NO!  First  of  all,  "Patriotism"  Is  de- 
fined by  Webster's  dictionary  as:  "One's  love 
for  his  country." 

Do  you  love  your  country,  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  ask  the  reader  to  search 
his  conscience  and  find  an  answer  to  this 
question. 

The  U.S.A.  to  me  Is  the  greatest  country  In 
the  history  of  civilization.  Where  else  or  when 
has  an  individual  been  able  to  speak  his  mln3 
60  freely.  Economically,  we  are  of  tremendous 
strength  and  power.  Politically,  we  are  free 
to  vote  for  whomever  we  want,  and  anytime 
we  want.  The  list  of  qualifications  for  great- 
ness could  go  on  to  eternity. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  a  conflict  war, 
struggle,  call  it  what  you  may,  in  Vietnam. 
My  brother,  your  son,  your  cousin,  your 
nephew:  they  are  all  over  there  fighting  for 
a  cause  which  I  think  is  well  worth  while. 
The  U.S.A.  has  taken  ujxjn  itself  to  be  the 
"Savior  of  The  World."  This  role  should  be 
accepted  by  all  Americans.  "It  isn't  practi- 
cal," some  of  you  say.  Maybe  it  seems  Imprac- 
tical but  this  country  above  all  others  has  al- 
ways been  Idealistic  and  that's  the  reason 
for  our  past  success.  Do  you  realize  this? 

I  cannot  deny  humanity  freedom.  The 
U.S.A.  isn't  perfect  in  all  areas  of  thought 
and  action,  however,  this  country  Is  definite- 
ly the  nearest  to  perfection.  Every  G.I.  who 
fights  or  dies  in  Vietnam  must  feel  patriotic, 
for  If  they  didn't,  all  would  be  Incarcerated 
under  our  present  laws.  These  laws  are  of 
necessity,  for  If  we  had  no  laws  we  would 
have  chaos. 

The  antl-Vletnam  war  demonstrating 
"scum"  talk  of  peace,  but  in  actuality  they 
are  nothing  but  traitors  and  unrealistic 
dreamers,  who  feed  on  deception  and  Idiocy. 
These  persons  are  the  traitors. 


■Appendix 

I  ask  you,  fellow  patriots  to  do  as  John  P. 
Kennedy  stated:  "Ask  not  what  yoiu-  coun- 
try can  do  for  you,  but  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 


The  Radical  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pres- 
ent difficulties  at  both  home  and  abroad, 
have  given  rise  to  extremist  groups  which 
threaten  to  destroy  our  democratic 
process. 

The  radical  right  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  are  poisoning  American  minds 
with  false  claims  concerning  the  Ameri- 
can war  effort  and  are  furthermore  seri- 
ously affecting  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  concern- 
ing this  problem  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1967,  Bulletin  of  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith: 

The  Radical  Right 
(By  Benjamin  R.  Epstein  and  Arnold  Forster) 

(This  article  Is  excerpted  from  The  Radi- 
cal Right — Report  On  The  Birch  Society  and 
Its  Allies,  to  be  published  by  Random  House. 
The  book,  by  Benjamin  R.  Epstein,  national 
director  of  the  League,  and  Arnold  Forster, 
its  general  counsel,  may  be  ordered  through 
ADL  regional  offices.) 

The  political  extremism  of  the  Radical 
Right  and  of  the  John  Birch  Society  is  no 
minor  skin  rash  on  the  body  politic.  It  can 
be  a  creeping  malignancy  that  would  de- 
stroy the  vital  center  of  the  American  po- 
litical organism. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Radical  Rightist 
movement  helped  to  spark  the  backlash 
which  in  1966  slowed  down  progress  toward 
equal  civil  rights  for  all  Americans.  It  Is  a 
movement  which  now  desperately  strives  to 
keep  the  backlash  alive.  In  hundreds  of  com- 
munities across  the  country,  for  example,  the 
Birch  Society  film.  Anarchy  USA,  Is  being 
shown,  not  to  Blrchlte  audiences  alone,  but 
to  veterans  groups,  civic  organizations  and 
police  associations,  often  luiaware  that  they 
are  watching  Birch  Society  propaganda.  The 
poisonous  seeds  are  being  implanted  In  many 
American  minds  that  the  Just  demands  of 
Negroes  for  equal  rights,  equal  Justice  and 
equal  opportunity  are  somehow  part  of  a 
worldwide  Communist  conspiracy — Im- 
planted in  American  minds  already  fright- 
ened and  anxious  over  genuine  Communist 
threats  around  the  world. 

Now  the  Radical  Right  Is  zeroing  In  on  the 
central  Issue  that  tears  at  the  American 
heart  and  testa  the  nation's  capacity  for 
steadiness  and  steadfastness — the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Robert  Welch  has  already  sounded  the 
call  to  his  followers  and  Radical  Right 
sympathizers  for  a  major  effort  on  the  Issue 
of  Vietnam.  Like  the  Conununists,  he  ex- 
ploits the  nation's  continuing  agony  over  a 
distasteful  war. 


In  rallying  his  forces  for  this  new  effort 
and  this  new  emphasis  on  Vietnam,  Welch 
declared  that  "we, have  before  us  the  most 
fertile  ground  In  which  to  sow  the  seeds 
and  nourish  the  plants  of  understanding 
that  we  have  yet  reached  In  our  struggle." 
And  he  added : 

The  American  people  are  more  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  growing  mess  In  Vietnam — 
and  hence  more  ready  to  pay  attention  to 
our  cries  of  alarm — than  they  have  been 
about  anything  else  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy has  done  to  them  so  far. 

Welch  referred  to  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
"crooked  game  in  whlch^all  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  us"  and'Tte  an  engagement 
which,  if  not  ended  on  terms  prescribed  by 
Welch  himself,  "will  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  formal  and  finite  end  of  the  American 
RepubUc — exactly  as  the  Communists  In  Mos- 
cow and  Paris  and  London,  and  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  have  Intended  that  It 
should." 

Explaining  the  proposed  shift  In  Blrchlte 
emphasis  from  the  war  against  the  civil 
rights  movement  to  Vietnam.  Welch  first  re- 
called that  "five  years  ago,  few  people  who 
were  thoroughly  famiUar  with  the  main  divi- 
sions of  Communist  strategy  saw  any  chance 
of  keeping  the  Negro  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment from  reaching  decisive  proportions." 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  "the  required 
semblance  of  civil  war  which  was  to  have 
been  created — exactly  as  had  been  done  in 
China  and  Algeria  and  Cuba — to  help  the 
Communists  In  the  final  stages  of  takiog 
over  our  country,  failed  to  materialize." 

The  danger  of  that  "semblance  of  civil 
war."  however,  is  "still  with  us,"  Welch 
warned  his  faithfvU  followers,  "because  .the 
Communists  never  give  up  in  connection 
with  any  predetermined  course.  But  today 
they  are  certainly  having  to  bide  their  Ume 
a  bit  on  this  one.  and  their  progress  on  this 
front  has  been  slowed  to  a  stand  still." 

Claiming  Birch  activities  as  a  major  factor 
in  slowing  down  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Welch  pointed  out  that  It  had  been  accomp- 
lished by  "the  creation  of  sufficient  under- 
standing"— the  Welchian  euphemlsim  for  So- 
ciety propaganda  efforts. 

In  short.  Welch  told  his  memlaers.  the  civil 
rights  Issue  was  no  longer  in  his  rtew  as  im- 
portant or  as  urgent  as  it  had  been,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  the  Society  to  fry  other 
fish.  And  since  there  had  been  success  in 
the  civil  rights  area,  he  wrote,  "who  says 
that  we  cannot  do  an  even  bigger  and  better 
Job  In  connection  with  the  Communist  strat- 
egy which  revolves  around  the  Vietnam 
War?" 

He  added : 

The  stakes  are  even  higher  than  In  the 
civil  rights'  fraud.  The  whole  power  of  the 
federal  government  can  be  used,  and  Is  being 
used,  far  more  openly,  directly,  and  force- 
fully to  support  the  great  deception,  and  to 
stifle  all  opposition,  than  in  connection  even 
with  the  civil  rights'  agitation. 

He  had.  after  all,  long  ago  told  the  Society 
membership  that  "Washington  haj  been 
taken  over!" — that  "Communist  induences 
are  now  In  working  control  of  our  Federal 
Government"  and  that  "the  Communists  and 
their  dupes,  allies,  and  agents,  throughout 
this  vast  appartus  of  government,  now  actu- 
ally determine  almost  all  policies,  actions, 
and  decisions." 

In  the  inter^'enlng  years,  Welch  told  his 
followers  that  Communists  were  calling  the 
shots  on  both  sides  in  the  Vietnam  war — in 
Washington    and    In    Hanoi — and    that    the 
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whole  American  war  effort  was  part  of  the 
larger  Ckuxununlst  plan  for  taking  over  the 
United  States.  He  expanded  on  these  themes 
In  a  February.  1967,  pamphlet  called  The 
Truth  About  Vietnam  In  which  he  raised  25 
Invidious  questions  about  American  policy 
In  Vietnam. 

The  rest  of  the  Radical  Right  can  be  ex- 
pected to  swing  Into  line  behind  the  Blrchlte 
effort  to  exploit  American  anguish  over  Viet- 
nam. It  Is  clear,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
that  the  Birch  Society  and  Its  founder  tend 
to  set  the  tone — and  to  a  large  extent  the 
content — of  the  overall  Radical  Rightist 
propaganda  thrust. 

There  are  also  larger  Implications  Inherent 
in  the  Radical  Right  movement  of  the  1960*8 
of  which  the  Society  Is  the  spearhead  and 
bellwether.  These,  too,  make  the  movement  a 
matter  of  special  concern  In  the  panoply  of 
extremism  on  the  dcmestlc  scene. 

The  Radical  Right  Is  a  permanent  fixture 
In  American  i>olltlcal  affairs — at  least  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  So  Is  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety which  has  been  the  central  factor  In  the 
flowering  of  the  movement. 

Whether  the  movement  can  be  contained 
at  Its  present  strength,  and  whether  the 
Birch  Society  can  be  quarantined  on  the 
fringe  of  the  political  spectrum  depends  In 
large  measiire  on  American  conservatives.  If 
they  have  the  desire — and.  more  Important, 
the  win — to  do  the  job.  a  housecleanlng  can 
take  place  on- the  American  Right  that  would 
ostzaclze  the  Radicals.  Even  If  the  conserva- 
tives— the  true  conservatives — face  up  to 
their  responsibility,  the  Job  will  not  be  easy. 
It  will  also  require  the  wllllngneas  of  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  danger  and  to 
accept  the  challenge — to  realize  that  pene- 
tration of  American  life  by  the  Birch  So- 
ciety and  the  Radical  Right  movement  has 
already  dented  many  cooununltles  and  the 
political  party  structure  Itself. 

The  radical  extremism  of  the  movement, 
rooted  In  a  consplrat(»'lal  concept  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  of  current  events,  threatens 
the  democratic  process  and  the  democratic 
climate. 

The  Radical  Rightist  movement  aids  Com- 
munism by  imdemUnlng  public  confidence 
In  the  patriotism  of  responsible  oCBclals,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  and  by  concentrating 
on  a  fancied  Internal  Communist  conspiracy, 
thus  diverting  public  attention  from  real 
Communist  threats,  both  Internal  and  for- 
eign. 

The  movement  divides  the  nation  by 
charging  those  who  oppose  it — and  those 
whom  It  opposes — ^wlth  being  Communist 
dupes  at  best  and  agents  at  worst. 

It  wages  war  against  remedies  seeking 
justice  and  equality  for  Negroes,  and  It  seeks 
to  exploit,  for  its  own  purposes,  American 
fears,  tensions  and  anxieties. 

The  John  Birch  Society  alms  at  political 
influence  and  political  power.  Its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  stop  the  forward  march  of 
American  development  and  to  repeaf  the 
last  30  or  50  years  of  American  history. 

Birch  Society  members  and  Radical  Right- 
ist adherents  have  already  begun  to  app>ear 
on  the  political  scene.  A  few  already  hold 
ofllce.  More  will  be  candidates.  The  Bircbers 
and  their  allies  bore  Into  the  vitals  of  our 
political  parties. 

The  BLrchwfl  and  their  friends  have  pene- 
trated and  seek  to  influence  public  agencies 
such  as  the  police,  local  governments  and 
school  boards. 

The  Birch  Society  seeks,  through  its  mem- 
bers. Influence  in  voluntary  groups,  civic 
organizations  and  other  bodies  which  play  a 
vital  role  in  a  free  society. 

The  movement  sucks  in,  each  year,  in- 
creasing millions  of  dollars  for  its  divisive 
activities. 

The  Birch  Society  is  a  radical  apparatus, 
comparable  In  size  to  the  Conununlst  ap- 
paratus at  the  peak  of  its  power  In  the 
United  SUtes  20  or  25  years  ago — and  quite 
possibly  stronger  In  Impact, 


The  Society  uses  subterfuge  and  semi- 
secrecy — including  front  groups — to  carry 
out  its  work. 

The  Birchers  and  their  allies  have  excellent 
opportunities  for  continuing  their  growth  in 
the  years  that  lie  immediately  ahead — until 
their  actions  produce  firm  reactions  on  the 
part  of  concerned  Americans,  consciously 
convinced  that  the  Radical  Right  Is  a  menace 
to  the  nation  and  ready  to  defeat  it  in  their 
own  communities  and  In  the  political  arena. 

The  Radical  Rightist  movement  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  fears  and  frustrations  of  a 
nation  in  transition  at  home  and  in  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  Communism  abroad — a 
by-product  of  the  "long  twilight  struggle, 
year  in  and  year  out"  of  which  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  spoke  In  his  Inaugural 
Address. 

America  has  rejected  the  false  counsels 
of  radical  extremism  in  the  past,  always 
holding  true  to  Its  best  traditions — conserva- 
tive in  its  sense  of  balance,  liberal  in  Its 
search  for  justice. 

In  the  long  run.  Americans  will  also  reject 
the  false  counsels  of  the  Birchers  and  their 
allies.  What  is  of  deep  concern,  however,  In 
the  years  ahead.  Is  the  damage  that  the 
Radical  Rightist  manifestation  can  do  to 
the  climate  and  the  processes  of  democracy 
before  tbe  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
American  people  render  It  a  mere  footnote  In 
the  history  books  of  tomorrow. 


doubt  the  pedple  of  the  Golden  State  did 
not  wish  to  be  bound  by  repressive  limita- 
tions regarding  the  sale  or  rental  of  prop- 
erty which  they  own. 

Nevertheless,  this  overwhelming  majority 
of  votes  meant  little  or  nothing  when  the 
matter  reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  this 
week.  By  a  majority  of  5  to  4  the  Court  ruled 
the  amendment  unconstitutional.  Thus,  in 
one  momentous  decision  the  wishes  of  4.5 
million  Callfornians,  clearly  expressed  by  a 
monumental  2  to  1  majority  vote,  were  nulli- 
fied by  the  vote  of  one  Justice. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  once  again  raises 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  requiring 
a  tyo-thirds  majority  of  the  Court  Instead 
of  a  simple  majority  In  cases  Involving  basic 
constitutional  Issues.  The  suggestion  has 
been  previously  argued  with  some  success. 

Certainly  a  5  to  4  decision  which,  at  one 
stroke,  abrogates  the  obvious  will  of  4.5  mil- 
lion people  of  a  sovereign  state,  tends  to 
lend  It  vaUdlty. 


Rental  or  Sale  of  Private  Hou«ing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "4.5  Million  To  One," 
published  In  the  Northern  Virginia  £>aily, 
Strasburg,  Va.,  of  June  1,  1967.  The  edi- 
tor and  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Dally  Is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Crawford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4.5  Million  to  One 

In  November,  1964,  the  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia adopted  an  amendment  to  their  state 
constitution  known  as  Proposition  14.  This 
was  more  than  Just  another  amendment, 
however. 

Proposition  14  was  the  voters'  method  of 
remedying  an  earlier  law,  passed  in  1963  by 
the  California  Legislature,  which  prohibited 
racial  discrimination  In  the  rental  or  sale  of 
private  housing  of  more  than  four  units. 

A  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  the  amendment  (Prop- 
osition 14)  read  as  follows: 

"Neither  the  state  nor  any  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof  shall  deny,  limit  or  abridge, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  the  right  of  any  person, 
who  Is  willing  or  desires  to  sell,  lease  or  rent 
any  part  or  all  of  his  real  property,  to  decline 
to  sell,  lease  or  rent  such  property  to  such 
person  or  persons  as  he,  in  his  absolute  dis- 
cretion, chooses." 

The  amendment  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 2  to  1  majority,  the  final  tabulation  be- 
ing approximately  4.5  million  votes  in  favor 
of  adoption  and  approximately  2.4  against. 
The  liberals  and  the  civil  rlghters  screamed 
to  the  high  heavens.  However,  by  any  reason- 
able Interpretation  of  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentative, democratic  government,  in  which 
the    majority    rules,    the    results    left    little 


Confederate  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK' 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fallen 
sons  of  the  South  are  not  forgotten. 

June  3  is  Jefferson  Davis'  birthday  and 
the  first  Sunday  In  June,  on  the  4th  this 
year,  the  annual  Confederate  Memorial 
Services  were  held  at  Jackson  Circle  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  hal- 
lowed national  shrine  to  our  country's 
heroes  who  lie  buried  on  the  former  es- 
tate of  our  great  military  leader,  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee,  of  Virginia. 

The  annual  ceremony  Is  conducted  by 
the  Confedemte  Memorial  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Confederate  veterans  and 
their  descendants  who  served  our  coun- 
try. 

No  more  fitting  tribute  or  remem- 
brance could  be  said  than  the  few  short 
words  emblazed  on  the  Confederate 
monument  at  Jackson  Circle: 

Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place  or  for 
rank. 

Not  lured  by  ambition,  or  goaded  by  neces- 
sity 

But  in  simple  obedience  to  duty,  as  they 
understood  It 

These  men  suffered  all.  sacrificed  all.  dared 
all . . .  and  died. 

The  orator  for  the  day  was  Mr.  Ulmont 
O.  Cummlng,  of  New  York  City,  com- 
mander of  General  Archibald  Gracie 
Camp  of  New  York.  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  Commander 
Cumming's  speech  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks for  all  our  colleagues  to  read: 

Honored  gtiests.  descendants  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  other  guests. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  you 
today.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  practically  unknown 
to  most  of  you. 

"After  the  war  one  of  General  Lee's  daugh- 
ters visited  England  where  she  was  about  to 
be  presented  to  Queen  Victoria."  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  asked  her:  "Whom  do  we  pre- 
sent? She  replied:  Tell  the  Queen  I  am  the 
daughter  of  the  world's  greatest  General. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  delivered  his  message, 
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returned    and    announced:    "It   pleases    her 
Gracious  Majesty  to  receive  Miss  Grant." 

On  behalf  of  those  who  Invited  me  here  I 
extend  greetings  to  all  those  grandsons,  great 
grandsons,  granddaughters  and  great  grand- 
daughters and  friend  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  prlvUege  to  speak  to  you  on 
this  momentotiB  day  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetary.  and  within  sight  of  that  mansion 
up  there  which  once  belonged  to  our  great 
leader,  the  greatest  general  the  E^ngUsh 
Speaking  World  has  ever  produced.  Robert 
E.Lee. 

He  was  a  superb  figure  to  contemplate.  The 
Southern  people,  as  well  as  his  soldiers, 
bestowed  on  him  their  unbroken  faith  In 
chlldllfe  simplicity  and  bounty.  He  was  their 
military  Idol,  their  hope  and  their  god  of 
war,  and  richly  did  he  deserve  their  confi- 
dence, and  as  he  stood  at  the  head,  chal- 
lenged, not  only  the  admiration  of  his  jseople, 
but  that  of  the  world. 

We  today  commemorate  with  our  affection. 
our  reverence  and  our  undying  remembrance, 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Southern 
States,  who  either  lost  their  lives  or  fought 
the  good  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  which  they  had  Inherited  from 
their  forefathers. 

The  Confederate  soldier  fought  what  might 
be  referred  to  as  a  Second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  Confederate  soldier  fought  to  repel 
Invasion  and  in  defense  of  his  Constitutional 
Rights,  usually  referred  to  as  State  Rights. 
and  which  since  that  time  and  even  now 
are  being  whittled  away  bit  by  bit. 

This  confilct  between  the  States,  styled  in 
Its  inception  the  Irrepressible,  although  for 
a  long  time  a  standing  menace  of  disunion 
and  war,  at  the  door  of  the  capital,  and  whose 
clamor  grew   louder  and   louder   each   year. 
and   finally  broke   its  constitutional   chains 
asunder  like  the  frail  crust  of  the  mountains 
dome  before  the  irresistible  eruption  of  the 
long   suppressed   volcano   beneath,    when   li 
came,  was  a  surprise  to  all,  and  it  found  no 
one   prepared   for   it.    Eleven   States    in    the 
South  withdrew  from  the  Peclemtion.  whose 
encroachment  they  were  unwilling  to  bear, 
and  organized  a  confederation  of  their  own- 
but  It  was  without  an  army,  and  without  a 
navy — It  was  without  arms,  without  manu- 
factories for  war  material  and  supplies,  and 
without  credit  or  recognition  In  the  society 
or  market  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  this 
helpless  condition  of  orphanhood.  Inexperi- 
ence  and   Isolation,    they   were    assailed,    by 
their  powerful  neighbors  and  late  associates, 
with  all  the  force  which  organization,  equip- 
ment and  wealth  could  combine,  sharpened 
by  a  malicious  sectional  hatred,  and  a  mor- 
bid. Irrational,  puritanical  fanaticism,  which 
cemented  them  In  a  holy  union  for  an  un- 
holy and   un-Christlan   crusade   against   us 
Yet,  undismayed  by  the  vast  hosts  which  the 
North  called  to  the  field  for  their  subjuga- 
tion, the  gallant  little  Confederacy,  like  the 
youthful  David  of  old,  went  unhestltatlngly 
forth  to  meet  the  boasting  giant  In  combat 
with  whatsoever,  as  weapons  of  defense,  th«"y 
could   lay  their  hands  on.  How  successfully 
this  little  Confederacy  of  only  five  and  one- 
half  millions  of  people  maintained  this  com- 
bat for  four  long,  weary  years,  against  the 
united  North  of  over  twenty  millions.  In  a 
"rough    and    tumble"    fight,    while    the    re- 
mainder of  the  nations  of  the  earth  stood 
p.isslvely  by  vrtthout  Interferrlng.  The  South 
was   victorious   in  every   battle  In   Virginia 
from  first  to  last,   and  finally  yielded  only 
to  starvation. 

The  Confederate  soldier,  no  matter  who  he 
w.is  or  from  whence  he  came,  whether  he 
was  a  landowner,  lawyer,  stripling,  or  old 
no  matter  what  nationality  he  came  from 
took  his  battle  station.  He  fought  and  suf- 
fered, but  fought  for  two  things.  Truth  and 
Justice.  He  understood  for  what  he  was  fight- 
ing as  no  other  soldier  in  our  history. 

He  fought  for   his  home,   his  people,  his 
land,  his  way  of  living  and  his  rights. 
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He  had  no  shoes,  no  food  but  corn  and 
unripe  fruit.  His  footstep*  stained  the  road 
and  country  side  with  blood  from  his  un- 
shod feet.  My  own  grandfather  used  to  tell 
me  about  this. 

The  Confederate  soldier  had  respect  for 
others.  When  he  Invaded  Pennsylvania  he 
did  not  deliberately  destroy  houses,  and  not 
even  a  gray  hair  from  Barbara  Frltchie's  head. 
He  was  above  all  a  gentlemen.  What  a  con- 
trast to  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,  who 
said  himself  "a  crow  would  starve  to  death 
after  I  have  passed." 

If  the  valued  heroes  of  the  Confederacy 
no  longer  stir  our  hearts  and  minds,  and  if 
this  particular  Memorial  Dav  ceases  to  be 
observed,  then  the  future  historians  of  the 
South  will  from  that  hour  date  the  decadence 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 

It  is  a  holy  duty  that  we  owe  and  which 
we  reverently  perform  to  say  to  our  departed 
heroes  that  now  we  return  to  the  hallowed 
ground  wherein  they  lie  and  ask  their  souls 
to  hear  that  we  do  still  endorse,  ratify,  and 
approve  their  sacrifices  and  we  bow  our 
heads  in  humble  reverence  at  the  recital  of 
their  deeds  of  valor  which  have  hallowed 
their  names  and  exalted  their  martydom. 
We  have  come  to  denounce  the  slanders 
which  partisan  writers  have  cast  upon  them. 
Were  they  rebels?  They  were  not.  Did  they 
fight  to  destroy  the  government  founded  by 
Washington.  Jefferson  and  Madison?  They 
did  not. 

Must  the  people  of  the  South  be  ruled  by 
men  who  were  ever  and  even  today  Instilled 
with  the  darkest  prejudices  against  the  South 
and  her  Institutions.  We  seek  no  further  war 
only  peace. 

When  the  Confederate  soldier  returned 
after  the  war.  he  found  his  home  destroyed, 
his  property  given  to  others,  his  family  gone 
or  dead.  He  was  even  disenfranchised.  He 
could  never  forget  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
You  recognize  some  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  ,-is  some  of  the  most  superb  in  his- 
tory. There  is  the  gallant  Ashby,  the  raiding, 
fighting,  reckless,  rollicking  Jeb  Stuart,  the 
cool  and  deliberate  Hampton,  the  chivalrous 
Butler,  the  brave,  buoyant  and  Jolly  Pltz  Lee, 
the  magnetic  and  Intrepid  Billy  Payne,  the 
handsome  and  soldierly  Young,  the  dashing 
E.xring,  the  Impetuoxis  Llge  White,  the  Im- 
mortal Pelham;  and  these  were  only  some 
of  them— all  graceful  horsemen,  knightly 
gentlemen,  ardent  lovers,  and  brave  as  the 
bright  swords  which  fiashed  from  their  strong 
uplifted  arms,  and  withal  as  generous  as  the 
sunbeams  that  bathe  the  earth  and  as  ter- 
rible to  the  foe  as  the  lightning  arrows  of 
offended  Jove. 

This  banner,  under  which  thev  so  g.illantly 
and  gloriously  fought.  Is  now  the  badge  of 
our  loyalty  to  ourselves.  This  is  the  cross 
which  they  bore  with  a  courage,  patience 
.Tnd  fortitude  which  entitles  every  true,  brave 
and  tried  Confederate  soldier  to  a  Patriot's 
immortal  crown!  This  banner  is  consecrated 
by  baptism  in  the  blood  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, Turner  Ashby.  J.E.B.  Stuart,  and  other 
Christian  Knights  of  the  South,  whose  proud 
names  and  glorious  fame  shall  endure  for- 
ever! 

This  banner  Is  to  the  South  what  the 
Thistle  is  to  Scotia  and  the  Shamrock  Is  to 
Erin— an  emblem  of  her  pride,  patriotism  and 
power!  Its  glory  shall  ever  be  my  pride  in  all 
my  life. 

This  Is  the  fiag  of  my  country  and  to  our 
patriotic  hearts,  this  fiag  s>-mbo'llzes  by  Its 
stars  of  pure  white,  the  self-lllum'lnatlng 
light  of  State's  sovereignty  which  Is  shed 
from  every  one  of  the  fifty  States  as  they 
move  In  their  Independent  orbits,  through 
the  blue  firmament  of  llbertv;  and  these 
bands  of  red  and  white  symbolize  the  bonds 
of  flesh  and  bone,  which  In  "E  Plurlbus 
Unum"  unite  them  all  In  one  union  of  na- 
tional life  and  destiny. 

I  have  been  told  on  the  Old  Court  House 
m  Vlcksburg.  Mississippi,  are  these  words 
which  all  of  you  should  remember,  and  these 
are  these  words  "Those  who  forget  their  past 


have  no  future"  and  we  will  never  forget  and 
always  remember. 

Let  us  concentrate  ourselves  to  the  main- 
tenance and  defense  of  those  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  for  which  the  Confed- 
erate soldier  gave  so  much,  and  In  the  con- 
sciousness Of  duty  faithfully  performed  we 
say  as  General  Jackson  said  "Cross  over  the 
m-er  and  rest  In  the  shade  of  the  trees" 
There  will  always  be  tf  Dixie. 


Public  TV:  A  Power  Struggle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACatrSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  recently 
passed  a  measure  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  public 
broadcasting  corporation  to  further  the 
development  of  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  educational  television  and 
educational  radio. 

This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power,  the  bill  is  of  special  interest  to  me. 

But  as  a  television  viewer  and  as  a  par- 
ent it  is  of  even  greater  Importance  to 
me. 

Educators  tell  us  that  we  learn  fastest 
that  which  we  absorb  with  more  than  one 
sense.  Television  provides  stimulation  to 
both  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing.  And 
anyone  who  has  heard  small  children 
singing  television  commercial  jingles  or 
demanding  that  their  parents  buy  x 
brand  of  cereal  in  the  supermarket  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  impact  of  televi- 
sion on  our  young. 

I  believe  that  we  need  more,  and  bet- 
ter, educational  programs  for  these 
young  people.  I  believe  that  a  public 
broadcasting  corporation  will  help  pro- 
vide these  programs.  But  the  mere  cre- 
ation of  such  a  corporation  will  not  be 
an  end  unto  itself.  Much  work  and  de- 
liberation lies  ahead.  This  is  true  here  in 
the  House  in  our  study  of  the  proposal 
and  also  throughout  the  broadcasting 
industry  as  a  whole. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  mar- 
velous gift  in  the  form  of  television  We 
should  do  what  we  can  to  make  the  most 
of  it. 

In  the  June  5  issue  of  Newsweek  Maga- 
zine there  is  a  critique  of  educational 
television,  its  past,  its  present,  and  its 
future,  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morgen- 
stern  who  has  had  long  experience  in 
the  field  of  educational  television. 

I  found  it  to  be  of  great  Interest  and 
highly  enlightening  and  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 
Ptmnc  TV:  A  Power  Stbuogle — Some  Nastt 
Trttths  in  Its  Past  and  Hard  Pacts  Ahead 

(Note.— Despite  constant  Up  service  paid 
to  the  idea  of  public  televUlon.  a  major 
power  struggle  looms  now  that  plans  and 
pressures  have  been  building  to  make  It  a 
reality.  Newsweek's  movies  editor,  an  experi- 
enced critic  who  Is  also  an  alumnus  of  edu- 
cational television,  sorte  the  facts  from  the 
cliches. 
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(By  Joseph  Morgenstem) 

Educational  television,  which  has  spent 
moat  of  ita  fifteen  years  in  a  glass  barrel  on 
the  brink  of  the  falls.  Is  about  to  be  saved. 
The  Senate  haa  recently  passed  a  bill  cre- 
ating a  new  corx>oratlon  to  preside  over  an 
enlarged  noncommercial  television  system, 
and  the  measure  may  get  through  the  House 
by  midsummer.  The  Fcgrd  Foundation,  mean- 
while, is  preparing  a  series  of  Sunday-night 
broadcasts  to  demonstrate  how  good  non- 
commercial news  coverage  can  be.  The 
project  win  not  go  on  the  air  \intll  October, 
but  already  It  has  attracted  such  estimable 
help  as  Edward  P.  Morgan  and  Walter 
Uppmann. 

The  long-awaited  revolution  in  American 
broadcasting  may  be  at  hand,  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  noticed.  I  think  I  know  why. 
Commercial  television  is  appalling,  but  edu- 
cational television  has  been  a  virtuous  bore. 
Its  beet  friends  know  this  Ln  their  heart  of 
hearts,  and  quietly  repine.  Its  worst  enemies 
know  this  in  their  purpose  of  purses,  and 
quietly  rejoice.  

This  Is  not  to  deny  ETV  its  occasional  suc- 
cess, the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
simply  coming  into  being  in  1952  and  stajrtng 
there,  despite  monstrous  economic  odds  Na- 
tional Bducational  Television,  which  gets  $6 
million  yearly  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
produce  and  distribute  programs  among  its 
more  than  100  affiliates,  haa  made  some  com- 
petent shows  about  science,  music  and  con- 
siuner  buying.  It  has  recently  presented  some 
interesting  documentaries,  too:  "A  Time  for 
Burning,"  "Every  Seventh  Child"  and  "The 
Way  It  Is."  and  has  another  good  one  com- 
ing up  soon  in  "My  Name  Is  Children." 

Many  dedicated  and  talented  people  work 
In  educational  television.  In  a  number  of 
cities — San  Francisco,  Boston,  New  York, 
Pittsburgh,  Lincoln.  Neb.,  Austin,  Texas — 
they  have  developed  their  stations  into  for- 
midable cultural  forces  and  have  turned  out 
some  first-rate  programs  in  the  process. 
New  York's  Channel  13  let  .teen-agers  talk 
candidly  of  themselves  in  "The  Comers."  Los 
Angeles's  Channel  28  produced  a  series  of 
engroeaing  adult  conversations  called  "Spec- 
ulation." San  Francisco's  Channel  9  filmed  a 
brilliant,  unforgettable  docimientary  of 
Negro  life  In  Oakland  called  "Losing  Just  the 
Same."  And  then  there  Is  Julia  Child  from 
Boston's  Channel  2.  She  is  the  Ingrtd  Super- 
star of  ETV  and  deservedly  so,  a  master  of 
her  culinary  art  and  a  paragon  of  energy  and 
vrit. 

For  every  "French  Chef,"  however,  for 
every  hour  of  intelligent  news  analysis,  for 
every  evening  of  satisfactory  drama  (the  best 
of  It  bought  from  Britain  or  Canada) ,  there 
are  days  and  weeks  and  months  of  talk  shows 
that  aspire  to  conversation  and  never  rise 
above  chatter,  of  pussyfooting  documentaries 
that  studiously  strike  an  objective  balance 
between  no  conviction  and  no  purpose,  of 
Great  Ideas  brought  home  with  all  the 
humorless  reverence  and  Irrelevance  of  a 
nineteenth-century  sermoiL  I  hate  to  think 
ETV's  crowning  achievement  Is  one  of  Mrs. 
Child's  awesome  croques-enhcyiLche,  a  giant 
tower  of  cream  puffs  held  together  with 
caramel  mortar.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  future 
of  educational  television  may  hold  more  of 
the  same  unleas  we  face  some  naaty  truths 
about  It  now. 

Chronic  poverty  has  done  terrible  things, 
but  poverty  is  not  the  whole  explanation,  nor 
always  the  rule:  many  budgets  for  individual 
NFT  shows  are  as  high  as  they  might  be  on 
commercial  television.  Poverty  cannot  ex- 
cuse NET'S  negUgeace  of  children's  pro- 
grams— only  fiftMn  of  the  260  hours  of  new 
programs  it  produces  yearly.  Poverty  cannot 
excuse  the  abeenc4  of  truly  luipopular.  un- 
safe or  unexpected  views  In  ETV's  staple  pro- 
graming. Poverty  cannot,  but  fear  can.  Lo- 
cal station  managers  are  afraid  of  the  wealth 
and  Influence  represented  by  their  local 
boards  of  directors.  The  members  of  those 
boards  are  afraid  of  pressure  groujjM  within 


their  communities.  NET,  that  coldbed  of 
dilettantism,  la  afraid  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, whence  ODmea  most  of  its  money,  and 
afraid  of  the  very  Idea  ol  getting  good 
enough  to  compete  with  commercial  tele- 
vision. So  long  as  ETTV  remains  a  wistful 
cripple,  the  public  will  make  allowances  and 
the  officers  will  keep  their  Jobs. 

Educational  television  fears  Its  constitu- 
ents Just  as  desperately  as  commercial  tele- 
vision does,  except  that  failure  in  the  com- 
mercial world  means  loss  of  revenue,  which 
is  measurable,  while  failure  in  the  educa- 
tional world  means  loss  of  Integrity,  which 
is  not.  A  little  integrity  goes  a  long  way  in 
ETV.  People  running  the  dreary,  dry-as-dust 
outlets  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
sometimes  excuse  themselves  from  compe- 
tence by  saying  that  they  "narrowcast,"  rath- 
er than  broadcast,  to  a  small  but  select  audi- 
ence. A  mastery  of  the  medium  means  show- 
manship, by  their  lights,  and  showmanship 
means  vulgarization,  smd  vulgarization 
means  automatic  loss  of  Eu:ademlc  Integrity. 
So  the  station*  remain  pure  and  their  audi- 
ences remain  small,  bored,  docile  and  gen- 
erally silent. 

It  is  the  silence  of  indifference  or  con- 
descension, not  respect,  and  we  are  all  ac- 
complices to  this  crime.  We  commit  it  as 
viewers  when  we  try  to  convince  ourselves 
that  ETV  must  be  good  if  it's  so  damnably 
dull,  when  we  gulp  down  our  cultures  as  if 
It  were  castor  oil.  We  commit  it  as  critics 
when  we  apply  a  double  standard  that  gives 
commercial  television  Its  due  and  educational 
television   the   benefit  of  every  doubt. 

But  the  system  has  run  down.  At  the  mo- 
ment NETT  is  nothing  more  than  a  holding 
operation,  while  most  individual  stations  are 
merely  struggling  to  stay  on  the  air,  pay  their 
bills  and  meet  their  payrolls.  EVT  is  In  Umbo. 
It  wants  money,  love  and  respect.  It  feels 
like  an  aging  professor  who  wishes  he  could 
do  a  Juggling  act  to  wake  up  the  class,  but 
also  knows  It  might  cost  him  his  Job.  ETV 
Is  a  quarreliag.  Jealous,  backbiting  family 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  factionalism 
and  none  of  the  advantages  of  network  In- 
terconnection except  on  rare  and  exi>enslve 
occasions.  If  NET  and  its  affiliates  have  any- 
thing In  common,  it  la  a  fear  of  the  im- 
mediate  future.  In  this  they  may  be  right. 

New  men  and  new  ideas  are  on  the  loose. 
The  rules  of  the  ETV  game  are  changing 
fast.  The  Ford  Foundation's  I»ubllc  Broad- 
casting Laboratory  is  renting  studio  facilities 
from  NBC  and  hiring  professionals  at  high 
salaries  to  make  its  demonstration  project 
a  success.  Professionals  always  pose  threats 
to  dilettantes.  Both  Ford  and  the  Carnegie 
Commission,  beaded  by  Dr.  James  R.  Klllian 
of  MIT,  agree  that  ETV  needs  maselve  injec- 
tions of  money  to  survive  and  flourish.  Once 
again  the  Implicit  consensus  Is  that  ETV's 
gangling,  Irresponsible  adolescence  must 
soon  come  to  an  end,  that  its  forced  entry 
into  the  adult  world  Is  imminent. 

The  most  atgnlflcant  change  of  rules  can 
be  found  In  the  language  of  the  Carnegie 
and  F\)rd  reports,  and  that  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  as  proposed  by  the 
White  House  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  no  longer  deals  with  educa- 
tional television,  but  with  public  television. 
It  suggests  that  purely  educational  televi- 
sion will  henceforth  be  the  province  of  in- 
structional television — a  teacher  standing  in 
front  of  a  camera  delivering  a  lecture. 

Does  this  mean  public  television  is  doomed 
to  be  show  biz  shorn  of  Its  commercials? 
Hardly.  Public  television  can  and  should  be 
educational  in  its  pursuit  of  excellence.  Its 
tolerance  of  dissent,  Ita  delight  in  beauty 
and  its  devotion  to  truth.  But  it  should  also 
be  free  to  find  ita  own  style,  to  sweep  away 
the  conventions  as  if  television  had  Just  been 
Invented.  The  future  need  not  be  a  dreary 
repetition  of  the  past.  But  the  millennium 
Is  not  yet  upon  us.  Senate  Bill  1160  contains 
promises  and  hopes,  not  aolutiona.  It  sets 
up  a  nongovernmental,  nonprofit  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  but  saya  noth- 


ing on  the  crucial  question  of  how  the  cor- 
poration will  control  network  operations — 
assuming  a  network  is  created.  The  bill  pro- 
vides no  long-term  financing,  only  a  $9  mil- 
lion Eippropriatloa  for  the  corporation's  first 
year  of  existence.  The  euphemism  for  this  la 
"seed  money."  Never  were  seeds  planted  be- 
neath bigger  feet;  never  were  big  feet  more 
anxious  to  stomp  on  tender  shoots. 

This  Is  another  truth  to  be  faced:  public 
television  may  never  come  to  fruition  unless 
its  friends  are  as  dedicated  and  resourceful 
as  its  foes.  Who  are  its  foes?  That  depends 
on  what  it  tries  to  do.  If  public  television 
wants  to  follow  Fred  Friendly  and  Ford 
Foundation  president  McGeorge  Bundy  in 
their  astute  plan  for  a  noncommercial  aatel- 
Ute  to  provide  network  interconnection  and 
revenue  as  well.  It  can  count  on  AT&T  and 
Comsat  for  a  fight :  the  former  haa  land  lines 
and  microwave  relays  to  rent,  the  latter 
wants  all  the  business  it  can  get  transmit- 
ting broadcasts  or  data. 

If  PTV  is  willing  to  settle  for  Federal  funds 
on  a  yearly  basis  so  that  Congress  can  be 
sure  it  likes  the  broadcasts  before  it  buys 
any  more,  it  will  have  clear  sailing.  If  it 
wants  to  have  funds  on  a  nonrevlewable  bsisls 
to  stay  free  of  political  pressures,  the  new 
noncommercial  system  may  have  some  try- 
ing days  ahead  in  the  Hovise.  The  only 
agency  that  gets  money  from  Congress  with 
no  questions  asked  and  no  favors  granted 
U  the  CIA. 

If  public  television  wants  to  continue 
ETV's  tradition  of  "narrowcastlng,"  If  It 
chooses  to  remain  charmingly  amateiir  and 
keeps  its  good  intentions  under  control.  It 
can  count  on  the  continued  blessings  of  the 
commercial  networks.  The  heads  of  CBS, 
NBC  and  ABC  all  solemnly  pledged  support 
in  the  Senate  hearing.  They  have  even,  at 
one  time  or  another,  offered  gifts  of  cash 
and  equipment  to  the  noncommercial  babe 
In  its  unlabeled  swaddling  clothes,  and  there 
has  hardly  been  a  dry  eye  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue as  a  result.  This  haa  not  all  been 
blatherskite  and  buncombe.  The  networks 
once  believed  that  a  better  noncommercial 
service  would  relieve  them  of  the  obligation 
to  make  better  programs  themselves;  they 
may  believe  it  still.  But  the  moment  PTV 
decides  to  do  adventurous  work,  to  enlighten, 
delight,  unsettle  outrage  and  ultimately  in- 
spire the  nation  as  a  fine  teacher  can  Inspire 
a  pupil,  then  It  can  also  rely  on  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  commercial  networks. 

The  hurricane  warnings  are  already  aloft. 
Broadcasting  magazine,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
referred  to  noncommercial  television  as 
"subsidized  TV"  (as  If  commercial  broad- 
casters were  not  being  subsidized  by  a  gov- 
ernment that  allows  them  to  use  public  air- 
waves for  a  token  franchise  fee)  and  then 
argued:  "The  issue  is  whether  the  expanded 
noncommercial  system  is  to  operate  from  a 
dominant  center  of  federally  oriented  power 
or  from  many  stations  with  individual  ob- 
jectives and  Independent  means."  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  obviously 
favors  many  stations,  many  objectives  and 
many  means.  The  more  the  merrier.  The 
weaker  the  bettei^ 

Commercial  broadcasters  have  another 
good  reason  to  fear  I>TV.  They  know  they 
may  be  called  upon,  like  recalcitrant  di- 
vorces, to  cough  up  partial  support,  either 
through  excise  taxes  on  the  sale  of  television 
sets  or  annual  taxes  on  their  broadcast  fran- 
chises. Senate  Bill  1160  may  get  through  the 
House  this  year,  but  the  monumental  bat- 
tles will  be  fought  next  year  over  money — a 
proper  PTV  system  might  require  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  or  more.  And  underlying  the  in- 
evitable dispute  over  money  is  the  funda- 
mental issue  of  power:  the  pwwer  to  pro- 
vide news  for  a  nation  which  has  no  na- 
tional newspaper;  the  power  to  provide  pro- 
grams for  children  who  spend  more  time 
each  week  in  wront  of  television  sets  than 
Inside  schools;  the  power  to  speak  out  on 
great  issues  without  fear  of  reprisal  from  ad- 
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vertlsers  or  politicians,  the  power  to  be  un- 
assallably  right  or  deafeningly  wrong. 

It  has  an  awesome  power,  this  television. 
In  late  June,  NET  will  be  the  American  par- 
tlclant  In  an  elghteen-natlon  broadcast 
called  "Our  World,"  relayed  by  satellite  with 
a  total  potential  audience  of  a  half-billion 
viewers.  It  is  a  dangerous  power.  But  the 
dangers  can  easily  be  exaggerated.  This  is 
not  Hitler's  Germany,  and  McGeorge  Bundy 
is  not  Goebbels.  Government  censorship  is 
always  a  threat,  but  so  is  self-censorship 
born  of  timidity,  stupidity  or  fear.  It  all 
comes  back  to  fear,  the  worst  foe  of  all.  To 
have  a  fighting  chance  in  the  United  States, 
public  television  must  be  bold  enough  to  go 
for  broke.  It  must  demand  network  inter- 
connection, and  a  strong  central  authority, 
and  vigorous  affiliates  as  well.  It  must  de- 
mand the  widest  possible  financial  base,  with 
reliable  sources  of  private  funds  and  nonre- 
vlewable sources  of  public  funds.  Its  pro- 
graming must  be  a  Joseph's  coat,  with 
patches  of  the  very  special  and  patches  of 
the  very  general  and  only  execellence  to  hold 
them  together.  And  the  men  who  run  It  must 
always  be  considered  temporary  proprietors, 
or  the  only  permanent  proprietor  must  be  the 
public. 

PubUc  televUlon  must  look  upon  com- 
mercial television  as  an  enemy  at  worst  a 
rival  at  best.  This  Is  as  It  should  be.  A  little 
competition  for  the  sales  broadcasting  mo- 
nopoly can  only  benefit  both  sides.  Just  as  it 
has  done  in  Britain,  where  a  commercial  net- 
work was  set  up  to  give  the  BBC's  noncom- 
mercial monopoly  a  run  for  its  money.  With 
enough  public  support,  with  guidance  in  the 
House  as  wise  and  forceful  as  it  was  imder 
Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  in  the  Senate  and  with 
a  reasonable  amount  of  luck,  public  tele- 
vision could  have  a  healthy  embattled  and 
productively  hectic  future. 

Would  it  be  biased?  Of  course  it  would 
and  of  course  it  should  be — biased  every 
which  way.  If  the  network  staff  bias  is  liberal 
the  affiliates'  boards  of  directors  will  be  con- 
servative. Instead  of  puttering  around  with 
unbiased  documentaries  that  say  nothing 
with  style  and  grace,  public  television  should 
take  any  good  Ubrary  for  its  model:  not  bal- 
anced books,  but  a  balance  among  unbal- 
anced books.  It  should  find  wavs  of  seeing 
through  smogs  and  fogs  and  showing  us  the 
real  world.  It  should  muster  all  the  IntelU- 
gence  and  artistry  it  can  And  and  bring  it  to 
bear  on  the  goofy,  ghastly,  gorgeous  specta- 
cle of  modern  life  with  an  abiding  convic- 
tion—or  faith.  If  you  will^that  there  are 
truths  and  solutions  after  all.  and  that  sweet 
reason  can  track  them  down 
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The  American  Commanists — Who  Are 
They? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1967 
Mr.    YOUNGER.     Mr.     Speaker,    Mr. 
Raymond  J.  McHugh,  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  of  the  Copley  News  Sendee, 
has   written   an   article   entitled    "The 
American  Communists,"  which  appeared 
In  the  June  issue  of  the  Copley  quarterly 
review  Seminar.  His  article  follows: 
Th«  American  Comitdnists — Who  Are 
They? 
(By  Raymond  J.  McHugh) 
The  scene  was  a  courtroom  In  Minneap- 
olis. The  year  was   1934.  A  yoimg  aon  of  a 


Finnish  immigrant  was  on  trial  for  helpln- 
incite  a  riot. 

"You  are  wiling  to  fight  and  overthrow 
this  government?"  asked  the  state's  attor- 
ney. 

"Absolutely." 

"You  are  willing  to  take  up  arms  and  over- 
throw the  constituted  authorities?" 
"When  the  time  comes,  yes." 

The  young  rioter  called  himself  "Gus  Hall." 
although  he  was  born  Arvo  Gust  Halberg 
In  Virginia,  Minn.,  on  Oct.  8,  1910.  He  had 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  as  a  teenager 
He  had  already  attended  the  Lenin  School 
in  Moscow. 

Today  at  56  Gus  Hall  is  the  number  one 
Communist  in  the  United  States.  He  is  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  USA. 

He  lives  in  a  comfortable  »30.000  home  In 
New  York,  travels  about  that  city  in  a  chauf- 
feur-driven car,  tours  the  country  denounc- 
ing its  leaders  and  skips  about  the  world  for 
conferences  with  Communist  leaders  in  Mos- 
cow, Paris,  Montevideo,  Leningrad,  Sevasto- 
pol, Yalta.  Ulan  Bator,  East  Berlin,  Budapest 
Prague,  Warsaw,  Sofia  and  Bucharest. 

He  gets  red  carpet  treatment  in  every  Red 
capital  In  the  world.  He  is  sought  after  by 
leaders  of  the  so-called  "new  left"  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  a  featured  speak- 
er of  a  dozen  college  campuses. 

Official  U.S.  documents  describe  Hall  as  a 
"dedicated,  hard-core  Communist  .  .  .  com- 
pletely loyal  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

"His  whole  life  has  been  spent  In  under- 
mining the  security  of  this  country  for  the 
benefit  of  Russia  and  the  Communist  cause  " 
says  a  top  American  security  agent. 

The  sixties  have  been  good  years  for  Gus 

He  spent  most  of  the  fifties  In  prison  after 
he  was  convicted  of  violating  the  anti-sub- 
versive Smith  Act.  He  Jumped  ball  and  tried 
to  escape  to  Mexico,  but  he  was  caught  by 
FBI  agents  in  1951.  After  his  release  in  1959 
he  was  elected  to  his  post  as  general  secre- 
tary. 

Since  then.  Hall  has  worked  toward  one 
goal— political  respectabUity  for  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

A  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
pulled  most  of  the  teeth  from  the  Smith 
and  McCarran  acts  cleared  his  path  The 
passions  of  the  dvU  rights  Issue  and  the 
controversy  that  has  surrounded  American 
policy  In  Vietnam  gave  him  an  audience. 

For  Gus  Hall,  the  climax  of  his  career  as 
a  Communist  must  have  come  last  June 
when  the  Party  staged  a  "national  conven- 
tion" in  New  York  City.  He  was  not  only  re- 
elected general  secretary,  but  he  personally 
dictated  every  decision,  dominated  every  dis- 
cussion. 

He  accuses  the  United  States  of  "criminal 
Imperialist  aggression"  in  Vietnam.  He  calls 
for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  and  the 
establishment  of  a  coalition  government  in 
Saigon  which  would  Include  the  Communist 
Viet  Cong. 

He  recently  directed  his  national  commit- 
tee to  combine  Its  "peace"  campaign  with 
efforts  already  underway  to  infiltrate  civil 
rights  groups  and  Incite  racial  violence.  He 
has  ordered  special  campaigns  aimed  at 
young  people  in  colleges,  and  industry,  seek- 
ing to  capitalize  on  anti-Vietnam  sentiment, 
poverty,  racial  Imbalance  and  the  not  always 
clear-headed  idealism  of  youth. 

Special  Communist  Party  "youth  groups" 
are  being  organized.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  FBI  says  flatly  that  the  W.E.B  Du- 
Bois  clubs  springing  up  on  many  campuses 
are  Communist-linked  and  that  the  Red  also 
are  active  in  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS).  the  flag-carrier  for  the  so- 
called  "New  Left." 

Hall  directs  his  Communist  party  appa- 
ratus from  New  York,  but  he  Is  not  alone. 
His  top  Ueutenahts  Include  the  notorious 
and  the  little  known. 


One  la  Herl>ert  Aptheker,  chief  theoreti- 
cian of  the  Communist  Party.  USA,  and  an 
unsuccesefiU  candidate  for  Congreae  from 
New  York  In  1966. 

Although  the  party's  national  convention 
claimed  political  "legitimacy"  and  although 
Aptheker  admitted  he  was  a  Communist  In 
campaign  literature,  he  choose  to  run  as  a 
"peace  party"  candidate.  The  word  "Commu- 
nist" did  not  appear  on  the  ballot. 

Despite  this,  Aptheker  polled  only  2.800 
votes — about  2  per  cent  of  the  district  to- 
tal. Rep.  Edna  Kelly,  a  Democrat  who  won. 
called  Aptheker's  racist-oriented,  anti-Viet- 
nam campaign  "the  most  scurrilous  thing  I've 
ever  seen." 

Aptheker,  52.  a  Worid  War  n  Army  officer. 
Is  an  articulate  speaker  and  like  Hall  he 
has  appeared  on  several  college  campuses 
At  Lawrence  College  In  Appleton,  Wis.,  in 
January  he  drew  an  overflow  crowd  of  400 
In  the  student  union  for  a  sjseech  about  the 
"inevitability  of  communism." 

It  was  Aptheker  who,  in  1966,  accompanied 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  of  Yale  and  SDS  lead- 
er Thomas  Hayden  to  Hanoi  for  an  unauthor- 
ized meeting  with  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist leaders.  His  daughter  Bettina  haa 
gained  notoriety  as  one  of  the  leading  stu- 
dent "rebels"  at  the  University  of  California 
In  Berkeley. 

A  lesser-known  HaU  lieutenant  is  Henry 
Winston,  who  was  elected  national  chairman 
at  the  June  convention.  In  a  titular  sense, 
Winston  heads  the  Communist  Party,  USA, 
but   Hall  is  the  acknowledged  power. 

Winston,  53,  has  been  a  Communist  since 
1931.  He  was  imprisoned  for  Smith  Act  viola- 
tions in  1956.  His  sentence  was  commuted 
in  1961  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
Winston  was  allowed  to  go  to  Moscow  for 
medical  treatment  for  a  brain  tumor.  He  ia 
almost  blind. 

"Actually,  however  "  says  a  government  re- 
port, "he  was  put  oh  exhibition  by  the  So- 
viets as  an  example  of  cruel  and  Inhuman 
treatment  of  a  Negro  by  'American  Imperial- 
ism.' " 

He  appears  frequently  at  Red  youth  ralUes 
and  often  supporte  the  "black  power"  theory 
among  Negro  groups.  At  the  party's  conven- 
tion he  sought  to  gain  Negro  support  with 
the  claim  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  race 
ever  named  national  chairman  of  a  major 
U.S.  political  party. 

Other  members  of  the  Communist  hier- 
archy in  the  United  States  include: 

Mortimer  Daniel  Rubin.  35— National  or- 
ganizational secretary  of  the  party,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  and  selections  of 
personnel.  He  received  a  BA  degree  in  politi- 
cal science  at  Swarthmore  University  in  1953 
and  an  LLB  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1958.  A  party  member  since  student 
days.  Rubin  has  been  partlculariy  active  in 
youth  affairs  and  helped  organize  the  W.E3 
DuBois  Clubs. 

Dorothy  Healey.  52— Chairman  of  the  ■ 
Southern  California  district  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  She  maintains  a  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles.  She  also  is  a  member  of  the 
national  committee.  In  a  recent  speech  at 
CaUfornla  Western  University  In  San  Diego 
she  said  she  has  been  a  Communist  for  S": 
years  and  an  atheist.  Her  San  Dlego  speech 
constituted  a  violent  attack  on  U.S.  acUons 
In  Vietnam. 

Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurzweil,  22— Probably 
the  best-known  young  Communist  In  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  her  soap  box 
oratory  at  the  University  of  CaUfornla  at 
Berkeley,  she  Is  the  product  of  a  Communist 
family. 

Urged  on  by  her  father,  Herbert  Aptheker. 
8hp  plunged  into  party  activities  as  a  student 
at  Erasmus  High  School  in  New  York  City. 
She  entered  the  University  of  CaUfornla  in 
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1963  and  U  still  enrolled  as  a  history  major. 
Sbe  was  elected  to  ttae  party's  national  com- 
mittee at  the  Jiine  1966  convention. 

Franklin  Delano  Alexander,  25 — National 
chairman  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs,  Alex- 
ander Is  a  native  of  Chicago  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles.  His  sister,  Cbarlene 
Alexander  Mitchell,  has  been  Identified  by  a 
congressional  committee  as  a  prominent 
Communist.  Alexander  has  reportedly  been 
Involved  in  Communist  affairs  since  student 
days  at  Los  Angeles  High  School. 

Philip  Bart,  64 — Secretary  of  the  Ohio  dis- 
trict; active  in  party  affairs  since  the  1930s; 
bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Lenin  School  in  Moscow;  former  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Worker. 

Gilbert  Green,  60 — Chairman  of  New  York 
district:  party  member  since  1925;  sentenced 
to  prison  in  1949  for  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Smith  Act  while  acting  as  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  district;  released  on  parole  In 
1963,  be  is  now  working  In  New  Tork;  he  is 
regarded  as  a  possible  challenger  to  Ous  Hall 
for  top  party  position  of  general  secretary. 

James  E.  Jackson,  52 — Member  of  National 
Committee;  a  Negro;  a  delegate  to  the  22nd 
and  33rd  Communist  Congress  in  Moscow  In 
1965  and  1966;  publisher  of  the  East  Coast 
newspaper.  The  Worker. 

Arnold  Johnson,  62 — Public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  party;  holds  bachelor  of  arts 
and  masters  degrees;  studied  law  for  more 
than  a  year  and  once  studied  for  the  minis- 
try; Joined  i>arty  in  1936;  sentenced  to  three- 
year  prison  term  In  1953  for  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act. 

Anthony  Krchmarek,  69 — Chairman  of  the 
Ohio  district;  has  traveled  frequently  to 
Russia  and  Is  active  In  the  party's  trade  un- 
ion efforts. 

Sam  Kushner,  51 — National  Committee 
meoiber,  Loe  Angeles  reporter  for  People's 
World,  West  Coast  publication. 

Claude  Llghtfoot,  67 — National  vice  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Communist  party,  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  District  and  chairman  of  the 
I>arty's  Negro  commission;  figured  in  a  re- 
cent Chicago  scandal  when  city  officials  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  "slumlord." 

Albert  Jason  Uma,  59 — Chairman  of  the 
Northern  California  district;  Joined  party  In 
the  1930s  and  was  a  Communist  party  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1940;  attended  Com- 
munist party  congress  In  Moscow  In  1960. 

Hyman  Lumer.  57 — National  education 
secretary;  holds  a  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree. 

George  Meyers,  64 — Trade-union  secretary; 
served  prison  term  under  Smith  Act;  was 
delegate  to  the  1960  congress  In  Moscow. 

Burt  Nelson,  56 — Chairman  of  the  North- 
west district,  regarded  as  an  expert  on  Marx- 
ist theory,  including  the  view  that  dissent 
within  the  party  is  unacceptable,  but  that 
this  is  not  undemocratic. 

Irvin  Potash,  64 — Organizer  of  the  New 
Jersey  district  and  former  national  labor  sec- 
retary; a  charter  member  of  tie  Communist 
j>c-ty,  USA;  born  In  Russia,  once  deported 
and  now  under  Immigration  Service  super- 
vision. 

Betty  Gannett  Tormey,  59 — Executive  edi- 
tor of  Political  Affairs,  monthly  theoretical 
organ  of  the  party;  a  native  of  Poland,  she 
and  Dorothy  Healey  are  vying  for  recognition 
as  the  "first  lady  of  Communism  in  the 
United  States" — a  label  once  applied  to  the 
late  Elizabeth  Giirley  Flynn. 

Cai*  Winter,  60 — Editor  of  The  Worker, 
former  chairman  of  the  Michigan  district 
and  former  national  trade  union  aecretary. 
His  wife,  Helen,  Is  a  member  of  the  National 
Committee. 


"The  Carpenter"  Backs  Adoption  Oppor- 
tunity  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  labor  jour- 
nals is  The  Carpenter,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters &  Joiners  of  America. 

Because  of  its  line  reputation,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  that  The  Carpenter, 
In  its  June  1967  issue,  has  given  its  edi- 
torial support  to  my  bill,  the  Adoption 
Opportunity  Act,  H.R.  19. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  tax 
deduction  to  couples  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  a  legal  adoption.  Including  so- 
cial agency  and  attorney's  fees.  The  Idea 
is  to  give  adoptive  parents  some  kind  of 
equity  with  natural  parents  who  may 
deduct  portions  of  medical  expenses  in- 
volved In  a  birth,  and  to  encourage  more 
childless  couples  to  adopt,  thereby  bene- 
fiting those  children  and  society  as  a 
whole. 

The  Carpenter  states  the  case  for  this 
legislation  very  well,  and  I  urge  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  its  editorial 
which  follows: 

To  Encourage  Adoptions 

To  anyone  who  has  paced  the  depressing 
rows  of  crib-bound  babies  In  many  of  the 
orphanages  today,  aware  of  the  bleak  promise 
life  holds  for  these  unfortunates,  the  tiniest 
hope  that  more  of  them  will  find  their  ways 
into  normal  homes  Is  heartwarming  news. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stable, 
young  and  loving  homesteads  is  rising,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  children  available  for 
adoption,  agencies  have  had  to  actively  solicit 
the  placement  of  babies.  One  of  the  biggest 
single  obstacles  to  getting  these  hcanes  and 
babies  together  may  simply  be  money.  In 
the  most  desirable  homes,  where  the  prospec- 
tive parents  are  young,  the  burden  falls  hard- 
est. Adoption  expenses  of  10%  of  annual  in- 
come are  routine,  and  they  can  go  much 
higher  than  that. 

Adoptive  parents,  unlike  so-called  "nat- 
ural" parents  (what  could  be  more  "nat- 
ural" than  the  warm,  normal  relationship 
that  develops  between  an  adoptive  child  and 
parents?),  must  think  long  and  hard  about 
a  decision  to  start  a  family.  With  clear  choice, 
they  must  thoroughly  explore  all  of  the  fac- 
tors and  undergo  an  extensive  period  of  self- 
examination  with  the  help  of  their  agency. 
A  significant  factor  In  their  planning  has  to 
be  money.  Non-adoptive  parents  often  accept 
the  inevitable  and  rejoice  that  the  cost  of 
having  a  baby  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
tax  deduction. 

Adoptive  parents  now  have  no  comparable 
tax  deduction,  but  Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki 
(D-Wis.)  has  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House 
(H.  19)  which  would  give  equal  tax  treat- 
ment to  adoptive  parents.  He  sees  broad  so- 
cial benefit  In  this,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  children,  and  the  state  agencies  which 
must  now  support  unadopted  children.  His 
Adoption  Opportunity  Act  would  allow  adop- 
tive parents  to  deduct  up  to  $1,250  of  the 
costs. 

It  Is  logical  to  allow  an  adoptive  parent  the 
same  standing  before  the  tax  structure  as 
non-adoptive  parents.  The  philosophy  behind 
the  allowance  for  nonadoptlve  parents  Is  to 
give  tax  relief  so  they  may  have  more  to  spend 


on  the  care  of  their  beby.  Adopted  babies 
need  care,  too ! 

We  think  Rep.  Zablocki's  bill  makes  hard 
sense.  If  you  do  too,  why  not  let  your  own 
Congressman  and  Senator  know? 


In    Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  whom  I  have  had  admira- 
tion since  his  high  school  days  has  been 
so  moved  by  the  status  of  the  world  to- 
day that  he  felt  a  compulsion  to  express 
himself  in  verse  hoping  to  fake  his  opin- 
ions more  concise  and  effective. 

Clay  Calhoun,  now  one  of  New  Or- 
leans' most  outstanding  business  leaders, 
was  an  all-America  fullback  of  Loyola 
of  the  South  during  his  college  days  and 
a  great  competitor  at  the  Jesuit  High 
School  in  New  Orleans  before  that.  His 
great  patriotism  Is  always  evident.  I 
know  a  majority  would  like  to  stand  up 
for  what  Is  right  and  be  heard — but  it  is 
always  like  yelling  In  a  well,  and  the  ma- 
jority view  Is  imavoidably  silent. 

Here  at  least  Is  one  man  who  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  express  himself  in  a  verse 
that  comes  from  the  heart  and  says  what 
so  many  others  would  like  to  say.  He  calls 
the  verse  "In  Reality"  and  I  commend  it 
to  your  reading,  as  follows: 

In  Realitt 
The  Russian  objective  is  world  domination. 
Their   strategy   and   tactics   may   vary   with 

location. 
But  they  never  veer  from  this  determination, 

How  can  we  but  realize 
That  appeasement  will  not  minimize 
Their  bestial  struggle,  the  world  to  comniu- 
nlze. 

Lenin  vehemently  did  resent 

The  Soviet  Empire  In  Capitalist  encirclement. 

Saying  "twas  best  to  wait  a  time  more  propi- 
tious 

To  engage  the  West,  with  their  bombs  pro- 
digious. 

This  gave  the  ISoves  to  speculate,  mistakenly, 

That  oo-exlstence  was  now  a  possibility. 

Impressed  wUh  our  docility  and  approbations 

The  crafty  Stalin  enhanced  this  factitious 
policy 

For  advantage  in  diplomatic  and  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

In  this,  the  Doves  of  Peace  could  see 

An  amelioration  of  hostility. 

The  Hawks  instead  aaid  Red  animosity  was 
Inveterate 

And  looked  for  portent  acts  not  rhetoric. 

Befitting  Red  dichotomy  of  peace  and  war, 
love  and  hate. 

While  Stalin  was  avowing  co-existence  cath- 
olic, 

Dlmltrl  Manullskl,  his  comrade  subordinate 

Was  proclaiming  war  with  Capitalism  inevit- 
able. 

But  aware  that  they  were  still  superable 
Said,  whUe  professing  a  desire  for  peace  and 

oo-existenoe, 
Capitalist  nations,  stupid  and  decadent,  (be 

advanced). 
Rejoicingly   would   cooperate    in    their    own 

destruction. 
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While  Jumping  at  the  chance  for  friendly 

aberration 
They  would  smash,  with  surprise, 
A  lethal  blow  for  our  demise. 

Duped  by  this  travesty  of  peaceful  co- 
existence 

Stalin's  iniquitous  crimes  were  soon  expi- 
ated. 

By  some  metamorphosis,  thought  we,  'twas 
no  more  dissonance. 

Then  the  abortive  agreement  at  Yalta  was 
consummated. 

And  Finland,  Poland,  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania 

Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Austria  and 
Rumania 

Czechoslovakia  and  half  of  Germany  were 
subjugated 

To  the  Communist  dictatorship,  which  they 
depreciated. 

Is  this  their  version  of  liberation? 

Or  is  It  their  relentless  aim  for  world  domi- 
nation? 

Had  we  not  timely  interceded, 

Russia,  by  the  Nazi,  would  have  been  de- 
feated. 

With  England  as  an  ally  Nazi  Europe  was 
invaded. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Sprain  and  Prance  were 
liberated. 

As  was  Italy,  North  Africa  and  half  of  Ger- 
many; 

But  each  of  these  now  have  their  sover- 
eignty. 

Yet  Russia  says  we  are  Imperialistic. 

If  our  gain  was  nothing,  we  must  be  altruis- 
tic. 

Who  now  holds  an  Empire?  Who  Is  imperial- 
istic? 

Khrushchev   too,   a   self-styled   charlatan. 
Easing  International  tension  was  his  strat- 
agem. 
While  Brezhnev  made  It  all  too  clear 
That  co-existence  was  Just  political  warfare 
To  gain  the  objective  of  world  conquest. 
Por  a  Communist  world,  nothing  less. 

like  the  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse 

Slaughter,  conquest,  famine  and  death 

To  the  four  corners.  North,  East,  South  and 
West; 

Spreading  large  scale  war  and  minor  tiffs. 

By  subversion,  revolution,  conquest  then 
enslavement. 

The  Russians  sow  the  seeds  for  our  abolish- 
ment 

Furtively  on  each  and  every  continent. 

Their  goal,  world  domination,  is  intransigent. 

Bit  by  bit  they  will  take  It  all 

If  their  containment  we  forestall. 

Once  engulfed  In  Red  entrapment 
There  are  no  avenues  for  renouncement. 
Remember  Poland  and  Hungary  too? 
Their  enslavement,  they  tried  to  eschew. 
But  were  slaughtered  by  Russian  armament 
The  Soviets  hear  no  voice  from  the  dissident. 

Conducting  limited  "wars  of  liberation" 

Vowed  Nlklta.  with  all  deliberation. 

As  long  as  Capitalists  are  in  this  civilization. 

Ghana.  Kenya,  Tanganyika,  Berundl  and  the 
Congo 

All  were  victims  of  Red  techniques  terroris- 
tic. 

And  who  can  recall  the  Bay  of  Pigs  without 
feeling  sick? 

To  use  our  air  strength,  the  Doves  considered 
impolitic. 

Now  Cuba  is  a  bastion  for  prc^>aganda  and 
terroristic  training 

To  subvert  and  conquer  South  America  is 
their  aiming. 

Soviet  neutrality  still  proclaiming, 
Jtomentlng  and  fighting  wars  with  proxies 
Then  accusing  us  for  Intervening, 
Oalllng  us  the  aggressor,  are  paradoxes. 


The  only  barrier  that  the  Reds  recognize 
Is  a  show  of  force  with  no  compromise. 
First  Korea  then  at  Lebanon 
We  stood  our  gj  ound  untU  they'd  withdrawn. 
When  free  China  to  Formosa  did  retreat 
We  held   them   on   the  mainland   vrith  the 
Seventh  Fleet. 

The  Russian  diurnal  quest  for  domination 
Keeps  the  world  In  consternation. 
All  South  Asia  they  now  Jeopardize. 
Following   the    same   pattern,   the   Vlets   to 

Communlze; 
By  subversion,  revolution  and  aggression. 
When  Importuned  for  assistance  by  Saigon 
Incximbent  was  our  Intercession, 
Or  abnegate  our  SEATO  treaty; 
An  act  by  which  there'd  be  no  amnesty. 
Liberty  must  survive  for  us  to  be  alive,  is  a 

verity. 
The  Doves  that  say  It  Is  not  our  war,  we  are 

intervening, 

Would  wait  to  be  Invaded  instead  of  buffer- 
ing. 

Our  life  and  death  struggle  for  freedom,  they 
are  hampering. 

By  their  policy  of  appeasing  and  accommo- 
dating. 

The  cause  of  peace  they  are  obviating. 

But  we  will  soon  be  profligate 

The  way  this  war,  we  i)erpetrate. 

Giving  refuge  to  prime  targets,  our  bomba 

fall  awaste; 
It's  no  wonder  that  this  war  cannot  end  in 

haste. 
Impeded  with  restrictions  by  the  Department 

of  State, 
Protecting  our  Image  and  world  opinion. 
Our   soldiers   are   forgotten   and    their   Uves 

they  forsake. 
Destroying  faith  in  our  own  dominion. 
(More  serious  by  far,  make  no  mistake.) 

Why  worry  about  world  opinion,  tls  an  an- 
achronism 
When  one   in  every  three  Is  controlled   by 

Communism. 

We  should  forget  about  fear  of  escalation 
And   destroy   military   targets    regardless    of 

location. 
With  no  concern  for  surrounding  population. 
Vlllagery  placements  were  the  V.C.'s  machi- 
nation. 
Assuming  that  from  attack  we  would  refrain 
Controlled  by  what  the  world  might  be  say- 
ing. 

But  what  of  the  lives  of  our  youth  they've 

cost? 
Let  our  military  handle  this  holocaust. 
Or  have   the   Department   of   State   do   the 

fighting 
And  the  military  try  making  peace  Inviting. 

To  make  agreements  with  Russia  is  ludicrous 
Fifty  or  more  have  they  broken. 
But  the  Doves  are  stlU  presumptuous. 
From  the  mouth  of  Lenin,  these  words  were 

spoken: 
"Agreemente  are  like  pie  crust,  made  to  be 

broken." 

We'll  believe  that  oo-cxlstence  Is  ausplcloxis 
When   from   the   plan   of  world  domination, 

they've  recanted. 
When  peace  and  freedom  is  ubiquitous. 
When  In  Poland  and  Hungary,  enslavement 

is  supplanted. 
When  the  Finns,  Germana.  Czechs,  and  Uxjb 

rest,  have  sovereignty. 
Then,  and  only  then,  we'll  believe  there  can 

be  no  enmity. 

Until  such  time  when  there's  been  rejuvena- 
tion 

Well  Join  the  Hawks  and  share  their  skepU- 
clsm. 

Ever  mindful  of  Stalin's  provocation 

That  like  an  overripe  fruit,  rotten  from 
within. 

Prom  the  tree  of  liberty,  we'll  fail  Into  the 
hands  of  Oommunlsm. 


Great  danger  lies  within  our  Country 
Unless  we  punish  with  condlgnlty. 
All  those  who  adhere  to  our  enemy 
Giving  aid  and  comfort  with  Immunity. 

Lincoln,  with  perspicuity,  did  reoctfd, 
"All  our  strength  is  in  our  Union 
All  our  danger  In  discord." 
Heed  we  must  to  his  wisdom 
Or  moribund  will  be  freedom. 

Those  who  preach  treachery  and  law  denun- 
ciation. 

If  not  subject  to  our  law,  should  be  subject  to 
deportation. 

Nor  should  we  breach  allegiance  to  our  Con- 
stitution; 

Where  there's  been  aberration  there  should 
be  restitution. 

If  we  can  stave  the  trend  to  autocracy 
And  be  loyal  to  God  and  our  Country 
Then  this  will  forever  be 

The  Land  of  the  Brave  and  the  Home  of  the 
Free. 

— Clat  Calhoun. 


Crisis  b  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF    NXW    ICXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  put  myself  on  record 
as  favoring  any  action  the  administra- 
tion takes  to  preserve  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  Israel. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  has 
a  much  bigger  stake  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East  than  It  does  In  Southeast 
Asia.  I  already  have  informed  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  feelings  on  this 
matter. 

I  do  not.  In  any  way,  mean  to  Imply 
that  I  will  support  any  fiction  that  would 
jeopardize  our  military  operations  or  the 
lives  of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

The*  Arab  nations,  despite  untold 
riches,  have  stultified,  while  Israel,  with 
only  a  tiny  foothold  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, has  forged  ahead  In  social  and 
material  progress,  proving,  If  nothing 
else,  that  it  is  people,  not  things,  that 
make  for  greatness  in  nations.  The  first 
reports  from  the  Middle  East  battlefields 
Indicate  that  Israel,  although  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  Its  enemy  Is 
making  a  heroic  stand. 

The  Imagination  is  hard  put  to  en- 
vision the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
standing  idly  by  while  the  Middle  East 
becomes  a  slaughterhouse. 

Essentially,  the  question  which  pre- 
cipitated the  crisis  is  a  legal  one.  The 
suggestion  that  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague  be  given  juris- 
diction still  has  merit,  despite  the  fight- 
ing now  going  on.  Both  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  members  of 
the  Court. 

If  both  sides  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
flict would  cease  hostilities  and  accept  a 
decision  of  the  Court,  It  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  reason  over  emo- 
tion. It  is  still  not  too  late  to  take  this 
course. 
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If  either  side  In  the  dispute  refused 
to  accept  the  International  Court's  juris- 
diction, then  the  United  States  or  the 
United  Nations  should  seek  an  advisory 
opinion  from  the  Court  on  the  issue  of 
free  passage  through  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  re- 
affirm its  desire  to  settle  international 
disputes  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  law, 
rather  than  by  the  irrational  use  of 
armed  might. 


Lefality   and   Loyalty   in   Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAijroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  an 
article   by  former  Secretary  of   State, 
Dean   Acheson,   with   reference   to   the 
illegal  Rhodesian  sanctions.  Mr.  Atche- 
son  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  this 
illegality.  I  insert  his  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
Lkoalitt  and  Loyaltt  in  Rhodesia 
(By  Dean  Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State) 
The  central  luue  Involved  In  the  assault 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  King- 
dom against  Rhodeela  is  Its  patent  lUegaltty 
despite  a  layer  of  bland  sanctimony. 

Happily,  there  has  now  been  published  a 
little  book  by  C.  Burton  Marshall,  "Crisis 
Over  Rhodesia:  A  Skeptical  View."  whose 
careful  scholarship  and  lively  writing  makes 
easy  the  duty  of  every  member  of  Congress, 
every  editor,  every  citizen  who  feels  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  track  of  what  his  Govern- 
ment Is  up  to.  After  be  reads  It,  he  can  have 
an  Informed  opinion  whether  this  country 
has  ever  before  engaged  In  so  unprovoked 
and  unwarranted  an  Injury  to  a  friendly 
country. 

When  I  made  similar  comments  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Ui*.  call  for  a  coercive 
boycott  against  Rhodesia,  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg undertook  to  defend  It  and  our  Join- 
ing In  It.  As  I  read  his  arguments,  the 
thought  persisted  that  I  had  heard  some- 
thing like  them  before  In  another  connec- 
tion. Ol  course.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
assault  on  South  Korea. 

Andrei  Vlahlnsky  found  comfort  In  the 
same  argument  that  South  Korea  was  not  a 
"state"  but  part  of  another  "state"  (which 
the  Russians  had  divided).  The  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  North  Korea  was  not  an 
aggression  but  a  civil  war.  Hence  the  Soviet 
Union  could  aid  North  Korea  with  arms  and 
mlllt&ry  guidance,  presumably  because  It  ap- 
proved of  the  North  Koreans'  objectives.  The 
Charter,  by  Article  2,  Paragraph  7,  debarring 
the  United  Nations  from  Intervening  in 
Korea's  Internal  affairs,  forbade  It  to  give  aid 
to  South  Korea. 

Goldberg  goes  a  little  further,  arguing 
that  Rhodesia  is  not  a  "state"  because  it  Is 
part  of  another  "state."  Therefore  It  poe- 
sesses  none  of  the  Immunities  of  a  "state" 
protected  by  Article  2's  prohibition  against 
interference  In  Its  Internal  affairs.  So  when 
the  British  government  declared  Rhodesia's 
constitution  revoked  and  sought  to  reduce 
that  country  to  the  status  of  a  crown  colony 
governed  by  a  royal  governor,  the  U.N.  had 
the  power  to  demand  that  Its  members  under 
their  Charter  obligations  must  Join  In  a  boy- 
cott aimed  at  strangUng  Rhodesia  into  sub- 
mission. 


By  the  same  reasoning,  he  can  argue  that 
if  strangulation  does  Mt  work,  the  same  in- 
cantation by  the  Secvulty  Council — that 
Rhodesia  ttireatens  a  breach  of  the  peace — 
should  require  the  members  to  Join  an  armed 
crusade  against  Salisbury  and  throw  all 
southern  Africa  Into  chaos. 

"something  nastt" 

Elspeth  Huxley,  a  BrlUsh  friend  of  Africa, 
where  she  grew  up.  and  of  the  United  States, 
sadly  calls  to  us  for  help,  not  incitement  to 
disaster : 

"We  in  Britain  cannot  now  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  mess.  We  are  on  the  escala- 
tor, going  down,  and  there's  something  nasty 
in  the  basement.  The  United  States  is  about 
the  only  hope  we  have.  If  it  could  persuade 
Mr.  Wilson  to  snap  out  of  his  imperialist 
dreams  of  flags,  rebels,  governors,  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  reasonable  compromise  that  would 
secure  the  political  advancement  of  Rho- 
desia's Africans  without  first  obliging  them 
to  starve  to  death  could  not  be  reached." 

To  which  Marshall  adds: 

"Policy  is  out  on  a  limb.  An  account  of 
how  it  got  there  will  serve  Its  purpose  If  it 
helps  arouse  concern  for  finding  a  way  back 
from  the  predicament." 

Marshall  first  tells  us  what  we  badly  need 
to  know,  the  history  of  Rhodesia's  constitu- 
tional relationship  with  Great  Britain.  Rho- 
desia has  never  been  supported  by  the 
British  Exchequer  or  been  under  Biltish 
administration.  The  constitution  of  1923  ex- 
tended an  autonomy  already  well  established. 
Its  status  was  that  of  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  20  years  earlier. 

When  at  that  time  I  visited  my  grand- 
I>arent6  in  Toronto,  no  one  doubted  that, 
whatever  one  called  Canada's  relation  to 
Whitehall,  it  was  wholly  volimtary.  Loyalty 
In  Ontario  ran  to  the  Crown.  Similarly. 
Salisbury  regarded  Itself,  and  was.  a  self- 
governing  member  of  an  empire  fast  chang- 
ing to  a  commonwealth. 

Dominion  status  could  have  been  had  for 
the  asking  when  World  War  II  distracted  the 
attention  of  governments.  Rhodesia  had  ex- 
ecutive accountability  to  a  Rhodesian  parlia- 
ment with  legislative  autonomy.  It  handled 
Its  own  foreign  commerce,  posted  consuls 
abroad  and  participated  In  Commonwealth 
affairs  on  a  virtual  parity  with  the 
dominions. 

A  NEW  coNSTinmoN 

After  30  years  of  constitutional  self-gov- 
ernment. Rhodesia — volvmtarlly  and  on 
British  urging — entered  the  111-etarred  ex- 
periment of  federation  with  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  When  these  were 
preparing  to  withdraw  and  to  become,  with 
British  agreement,  the  Independent  republics 
of  Zambia  and  Malawi,  a  new  constitution 
for  Rhodesia  was  worked  out  and  put  into 
effect  m  1961  with  more  elaborate  provisions 
for  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  people. 
Rhodesia  was  led  to  believe  that  this  con- 
stltuUon  would  be  the  basis  for  Independ- 
ence. 

However,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  major- 
ity in  the  UJi.  and  the  British  Labor  Party 
Joined  to  bedevil  the  Conservative  govMTi- 
ment  In  London  and  the  government  of 
Rhodesia.  First,  the  United  Nations  major- 
ity sought  to  have  the  BrltUh  government 
assume  the  burdens  and  pains  of  coercing 
Rhodesia  to  accept  majority  rule  (which 
none  of  its  U.N.  advocates  practiced).  Later, 
however.  Harold  Wilson  shrewdly  eought  to 
us  the  UN.  to  assume  the  burden  of  doing 
what  Britain  could  not,  and  would  not,  do: 
coerce  Rhodeela  into  submitting  to  crown 
colony  status. 

The  switch  in  the  British  position  from 
that  put  forward  by  Sir  Alec  Home  to  that 
put  forward  by  Wilson  has  played  havoc  with 
the  Ideology  of  the  dialectics.  Unttl  recently, 
ttie  BrtUsii  government  asserted,  with  TTnited 
States  support,  that,  contrary  to  U.N.  resolu- 
tions, Rhodeela  was  self-governing  and  that 
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Britain  did  not  po«seas  the  legal  power  to 
do  to  Rhodesia  what  the  V3f.  demanded. 

Wilson  now  asserts,  and  Goldberg  agrees 
for  the  United  States,  that  Rhodesia  is  not 
self-governing  and  that,  therefore,  the  UN 
has  the  power  to  do  to  Rhodesia  what  Wilson 
demands:  reduce  her  to  crown  colony  status 
and  coerce  all  nations  to  help  In  the  effort. 

TWO    aiGR    BXTBOLES 

To  reach  this  conclusion  requires  over- 
coming two  considerable  hiirdles:  one.  to  lay 
the  basic  prerequisite  to  U.N.  power  to  Invoke 
mandatory  sanctions  by  a  finding  of  fact  that 
Rhodesia  had  committed  or  threatened  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  aggression;  the  other, 
the  Charter  prohibition  against  U.N.  inter- 
ference In  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  state. 

Regardllng  the  first,  Rhodeela — Marshall 
tells  us — has  done  literally  nothing  except 
sever  Its  connection  with  the  British  govern- 
ment (though  not  with  the  Crown).  This, 
while  rebellion,  Is  certainly  not  aggression. 
Rhodesia  has  made  no  attack  or  threat  of 
attack  against  anyone.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  denied  any  threat  to  attack  Rho- 
desia. The  suggestion  that  Rhodesia's  neigh- 
bors might  be  driven  to  attack  her  for  falling 
to  practice  universal  suffrage  seems  improba- 
ble siibce,  as  already  pointed  out.  they  do  not 
practice  it  themselves. 

To  this,  reply  is  made  that  the  existence  oj 
a  threat  to  the  peace  may  not  be  questioned 
once  the  Security  Council  has  stated  this 
conclusion.  In  short,  the  physical  Integrity  or 
a  small  country  and  the  wellbelng  and  liveli- 
hood of  its  people  may  be  attacked  by  the 
U.N.  If  only  the  Security  OouncU  states  the 
unsupported  conclusion  that  It  threatens  the 
peace. 

One  would  not  be  wUllng  to  accept  so 
monstrous  a  doctrine  as  seriously  advanced 
if  Biarshall  did  not  tell  ue  that  Just  this  oc- 
curred In  the  present  case.  The  original 
British  resolution  calling  for  mandatory 
sanctions  did  not  contain  any  finding  of  a 
threat  to  the  peace.  When  the  omission  was 
pointed  out,  the  desired  conclusion  was  in- 
serted without  supporting  facte.  In  short, 
says  Marshall,  it  is  enough  to  stop  crttlcism 
of  a  pie  to  say  that  a  baker  made  it. 

A  SEMANTIC  BALLOON 

However,  this  Is  not  all  which  the  mystic 
finding  of  threat  to  the  peace  accomplishes. 
It  not  only,  in  Itself  furnishes  Jurisdiction  in 
the  U.N.  to  coerce,  but  It  removes  the  Charter 
prohibition  against  U.N.  Interference  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  state. 

We  have  noted  the  argument  that  Rho- 
desia Is  not  a  "state."  This  is  based  on  the 
assertion  that  a  self-governing  entity  is  not 
a  "state"  unless  other  "states"  recognize  it  as 
a  "state."  ThlB  semantic  balloon  is  pricked 
by  Marshall's  question:  If  so,  how  did  the 
first  state  come  into  existence? 

Clearly,  what  the  Charter  sought  to  pro- 
tect against  action  by  Its  members  in  asso- 
ciation was  what  International  law  had  pro- 
tected for  hundreds  of  years  against  inter- 
ference by  its  members  individually — that  is. 
the  internal  affairs  of  political  entlUes  having 
the  right  and  power  to  regulate  them.  Rho- 
desia was  certainly  such  an  entity. 

To  meet  this  confrontation  vrtth  reality, 
a  last  desperate  sophism  is  advanced.  Article 
2.  paragraph  7  exempts  from  its  scope  in- 
ternal interference  incidental  to  suppression 
of  a  breach  of  or  threat  to  the  peace.  So  it 
is  said  a  finding  of  a  threat  to  the  peace 
ellinliiates  this  Article  and  paragraph. 

At  last,  Marshall's  Infinite  patience  wears 
thin.  This  is  like  arguing,  he  says,  that  since 
firemen  may  enter  a  house  to  put  out  fires 
but  may  not  do  so  to  interfere  with  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  occupants,  they  may 
avoid  the  prohibition  merely  by  sounding  the 
fire  alarm. 

To  review  this  sterile  argument  merely  to 
score  points  would  not  be  worth  the  effort. 
But  to  do  so.  as  Marshall  does,  to  reveal  It 
for  the  sham  it  is  and  as  involving  the  United 
States  m  a  dangerous  and  reckless  adventure, 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  us  all. 
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America's  Challenge  to  Yonth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OP   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  outstanding  youth  group  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  represent,  in  E>e- 
lano,  Calif. 

Established  on  February  24.  1963,  the 
Father  Garces  Circle  No.  1625,  of  the 
Columbia  Squires,  is  an  example  to  the 
entire  community  of  Delano. 

A  good  friend  of  mine.  Bob  Brooks, 
founded  the  organization  and  still  re- 
mains active  in  all  its  programs.  Cer- 
tainly, his  leadership  and  dedication  to 
these  young  boys  has  meant  a  great  deal 
to  the  continuing  success  of  this  group. 

Briefly,  the  Columbian  Squires  are 
sponsored  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  serve  boys  aged  13  to  18.  They  cen- 
ter their  activities  in  four  general  areas : 
spiritual,  social,  civic-cultural  and  physi- 
cal. All  programs  have  as  their  under- 
lying theme  the  advancement  and  better- 
ment of  the  individual. 

Some  of  their  more  notable  volunteer 
activities  have  included  work  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Kem 
County  retarded  children. 

I  also  want  to  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  achievement  of  the  De- 
lano Circle  of  the  Columbian  Squires.  In 
competition  with  more  than  900  circles 
throughout  the  world  and  a  membership 
in  excess  of  30.000,  the  Delano  Circle 
was  recognized  as  the  "No.  1  Interna- 
tional Circle  of  the  Year." 

Last  April,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  dinner  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Squires,  and  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
remarks  in  my  speech.  While  these  ideas 
were  directed  to  the  Columbian  Squires, 
I  hope  that  other  young  people  may  also 
benefit  from  the  message  therein. 
America's  Challenge  to  TotrrH 

A  British  author,  once  conunented  that 
"Youth  was  so  wonderful  that  It  was  a 
shame  to  waste  It  on  the  young."  .  ,  .  But 
his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  younger 
generation  of  his  day  was  hardly  new.  As 
long  ago  as  ancient  Greece  the  philosophers 
were  lamenting  that  the  young  people  of 
their  day  had  lost  all  respect  for  the  elders, 
and  that  the  world  would  surely  suffer  be- 
cause they  were  so  Irresponsible. 

But  we're  here  today,  not  to  Join  In  these 
laments,  but  to  recognize  the  talents  that 
this  particular  young  generation  possess. 
Perhaps  as  no  other  generation  before,  you 
are  Involved  and  aware  of  the  world  around 
you.  Current  morality,  the  bc«nb,  Vietnam, 
the  draft — all  these  and  many  other  crucial 
issues  find  their  way  into  your  magazines, 
your  class  rooms,  and  your  discussions.  You 
are.  without  a  doubt,  the  aware  generation. 

And  few  times  In  history  have  demanded 
awareness  that  this  era  does  today.  There 
was  a  time  when  America  was  Isolated  from 
the  affairs  of  other  nations  by  the  physical 
barriers  of  the  two  oceans.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  airplane,  and  particularly  the 
jet.  the  most  remote  areas  of  the  world  are 
Just  a  fe'w  hours  away.  And.  as  this  nation 
has  assumed  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
free  world,  we  can  no  longer  be  self -centered. 


What  does  this  all  mean  to  you?  I  think, 
a  great  deal,  not  only  because,  as  you  have 
heard  so  often,  today's  youth  are  the  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  but  also  because  you  have  a 
definite  and  constructive  role  to  play  right 
now.  The  Idea  gets  around  that  21  is  some 
sort  of  magic  age — that  citizenship  and  par- 
ticipation begin  then,  and  only  then.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fate  of  a  nation  rests,  upon  the  opinions  of 
its  young  people.  This  means  that  the  de- 
mands and  challenges  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  be  met  by  you.  not  only  in  your 
future  role  as  leaders,  but  in  your  present 
opportunities  and  roles  as  young  people 

The  first  role  you  have  Is  one  of  you  share 
with  all  those  who  live  in  a  democracy — to 
be  well-informed  of  current  events.  A  dicta- 
torship Is  actually  more  efficient  if  the  peo- 
ple who  are  ruled  are  NOT  aware  of  what 
Is  going  on.  Then  the  tyrant  can  get  away 
with  all  he  wants,  with  little  fear  of  discov- 
ery. But  a  democracy  rests  on  the  premise 
that  the  citizens  aie  Intelligent  enough  to 
choose  their  own  government  ...  A  good 
representative  government,  if  the  citizens  do 
not  even  know  what  is  going  on  around 
them.  What  a  farce  that  premise  becomes. 
In  other  words,  this  democracy  can  continue 
to  be  a  democracy  only  if  the  people  who  live 
In  this  country  are  Informed  on  the  crucial 
Issues  that  confront  us.  Only  through 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  around  us  can 
we  prevent  the  erosion  of  our  freedoms  that 
can  only  take  place  In  the  shadows  of  Igno- 
rance and  complacency. 

People  who  are  Informed  can  exert  their 
influence. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

A  housewife  In  one  of  the  Western  States 
read  In  the  papers  that  hunters  and  ranchers 
were  kUUng  and  raiding  herds  of  wild  ponies, 
and  that  these  beautiful  animals  were  slowly 
being  wiped  out.  This  informed  citizen  wasn't 
content  to  read  about  It  and  sit  home  and 
do  nothing.  She  began  action  that  finally 
resulted  In  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
providing  protection  for  those  wild  ponies  by 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  story  about  the  housewife  points  out 
the  importance  of  participation.  If  that 
woman  had  read  the  papers,  thought  how 
bad  it  was  that  the  ponies  were  being  wiped 
out.  and  then  did  nothing,  those  animals 
would  be  gone  by  now.  But  she  coupled  her 
knowledge  with  action,  and  out  of  that  com- 
bination came  constructive  results.  Partici- 
pation, however,  doesn't  require  that  you 
start  a  national  campaign.  There  are  many 
things  that  you.  as  young  people,  can  do  to 
become  involved  in  politics. 

Really,  one  of  the  best  ways  can  be  fovmd 
in  your  school,  and  in  Its  student  govern- 
ment. Student  government,  or  student  coun- 
cil, or  whatever  you  call  It.  Is  an  excellent 
place  to  learn  the  workings  of  our  system 
of  government.  First,  it's  Representative.  All 
the  students  select  a  few  students  to  decide 
upon  their  rules,  plan  their  activities  and 
determine  other  matters.  Second,  it's  demo- 
cratic, in  that  all  vote  for  the  few  who  finally 
represent  them.  But  valuable  experience  does 
not  limit  Itself  merely  to  those  who  get 
elected.  Those  who  run  for  office  will  leam 
about  campaigning,  with  all  its  trials  and 
sometime  triumphs.  You  leam  the  art  of 
building  a  platform,  of  making  speeches,  and 
see  just  how  much  is  really  involved.  Those 
of  you  who  are  elected  will  leam  the  respon- 
sibility for  making  decisions  for  many  others 
than  Just  yourselves.  And  thoee  who  vote 
will  learn  to  evaluate  a  campaign,  and  to 
try  to  pick  the  best  candidate  based  on  his 
merits.  Thus,  student  government  is  the 
essence  of  the  workings  of  a  democratic  re- 
public such  as  ours,  as  well  as  being  slu  excel- 
lent method  of  becoming  Involved  in  politics. 

To  the  man  on  the  street,  politics  is  likely 
to  be  directly  connected  and  limited  to  the 
major  political  p>artles.  But  there  Is  a  place 
for  you  here  also.  Both  parties  are  eager  to 
have  young  people  working  with  them,  and 


they  have  organizations  designed  specifically 
with  you  in  mind.  Whether  you  are  a  Young 
Democrat  or  a  Young  Republican,  the  ex- 
perience Is  as  Invaluable  as  well  as  fun.  Po- 
litioal  parties  need  workers  to  pass  out  lit- 
erature, to  work  in  headquarters,  and  to  per- 
form a  hundred  other  essential  tasks. 

Such  activities  as  these  can  prepare  you 
for  an  even  fuller  participation  In  politics  In 
the  years  to  ccwae.  The  Congressional  elec- 
tions of  this  last  year  saw  the  election  of 
many  young  Representatives,  despite  their 
young  age,  most  of  them  had  extensive  prep- 
aration in  jxDlitlCE. 

Challenge  awaits  each  and  every  one  of 
you  young  aduiv  here  this  evening.  It's  not 
only  a  challenge  tu  make  something  of  your- 
self, to  become  a  success.  It's  the  challenge 
to  make  something  uf  this  Nation,  and  of 
this  world.  Only  through  your  Initiative. 
your  courage,  and  yoiu-  determination,  can 
America  continue  on  the  road  to  continued 
prosperity  and  freedom.  No  matter  how  trite 
It  may  sound,  and  no  matter  how  many 
times  you  may  have  heard  It,  It's  stlU  true, 
that  you  are  the  leaders  upon  whom  this 
country  will  rely  for  her  future  success. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  America.  A  chal- 
lege  of  high  ideas  fostered  since  its  birth, 
a  challenge  of  vast  potential  yet  to  be  tapped. 
It  must  be  met  by  each  of  us.  separately  and 
together.  We  must  all  be  Informed,  aU  be 
dedicated,  all  be  involved  in  the  crucial  af- 
fairs of  state.  It's  been  said  that  a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  It's  weakest  link.  That's 
especially  true  of  a  democracy,  where  all  of 
us  rely  on  each  of  us  to  do  our  part  In 
bearing  both  the  rights  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship. 

This  is  the  challenge  before  you.  It's  yours 
to  accept  or  reject.  Our  future  rests  with  you. 


Commerce  Department  Stren^ened  by 
Trowbridge  Appointment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  requirements  which  are  necessary  to 
assure  the  successful  working  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  such  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  the  willingness  of 
good  men  and  women  to  serve  their 
country  in  appointive  public  oflBce.  The 
other  is  wise  choice  of  the  right  persons 
for  the  right  jobs.  Both  of  these  reqxiire- 
ments  are  fully  met  in  President  John- 
son's nomination  of  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  will  bring  the  vigor  of 
youth  as  well  as  the  modei^ting  in- 
fluence of  experience  to  this  new  posi- 
tion. At  the  age  of  37,  he  has  been  Acting 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pest  4 
months.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Do- 
mestic and  International  Business.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  that  oflace  he  traveled 
extensively  in  three  other  continents, 
promoting  U.S.  economic  Interests 
throughout  the  world.  He  also  played  an 
important  role  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's relationships  with  the  UJS.  busi- 
ness community. 

In  private  life.  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  an 
executive  in  the  oil  industry — speciflcally. 
in  the  overseas  operations  of  American 
petroleum   firms.   He   worked   in  Latin 
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America  and  Aala.  and  at  the  time  he 
entered  public  life,  he  was  president  «uid 
division  manager  of  the  Esse  Standard 
Oil  Co..  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Bom  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Trowbridge 
received  his  early  education  at  Phillips 
Academy,  and  was  a  cum  laude  graduate 
of  Pi-inceton  University.  Indicative  of  his 
interest  in  public  service,  Mr.  Trowbridge 
was  a  member  of  the  International  In- 
terne Group  at  the  United  Nations  be- 
tween school  years.  During  the  Korean 
conflict,  he  served  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer in  the  Marine  Corps  and  won  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  is  currently  a  major  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  be  difiBcult  to 
imagine  a  person  better  qualified  for  this 
oCace  This  nomination  reflects  credit 
upon  the  President,  upon  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge, and  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


A  Check-Up  Doesn't  Mean  If  s  Cancer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OW    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  In  Ward's  Automo- 
tive Yearbook  for  1967  by  the  publisher 
of  this  authoritative  periodical  in  its 
field.  Robert  B.  Powers,  addresses  itself, 
calmly  and  reasonably,  to  a  special  prob- 
lem that  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the 
publicizing  of  autcanobile  callbaclcs.  Mr. 
Powers  points  out  that  auto  manufac- 
turers have  been  recalling  cars  for  ad- 
justments for  years  without  fanfare,  but 
that  now.  in  view  of  the  often  highly 
emotional  atmosphere  that  has  been 
created  concerning  vehicle  safety,  press 
reports  regarding  these  car  recalls  are 
sensationalized  and  cause  unwarranted 
concern  in  the  public  mind. 

So  that  a  balanced  appraisal  may  be 
made  of  this  situation.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  editorial,  entitled  "A  Check- 
Up  Doesn't  Meejit  It's  Cancer."  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned 
with  automobile  safety: 

A  Chbck-Up  Do«s  Not  Mian  It  Is  Cakcbb 
(By  Robert  B.  Powers) 

It  waa  the  second  beet  automotive  year 
of  the  century. 

The  year  of  1966  was  also  the  Industry's 
worst  year  In  federal  regimentation. 

The  encroachment  of  the  government  waa 
not  entirely  unexpected.  It  was  only  a  quee- 
tion  of  "when."  The  drug  industry  has  gone 
through  federal  scrutiny.  Packaging  Is  suc- 
cumbing. Crime  had  Its  day  In  coxirt  as  long 
ago  as  Kefauver.  But  while  products  can  be 
controlled,  dope,  punks  and  the  mafia  are 
still  with  us  and  growing. 

Historically,  too,  the  federal  government 
took  over  the  regulation  of  the  ships  at 
sea,  the  railroads,  the  airlines — all  systems 
of  transportation. 

Only  the  auto  industry  remained.  Now  It 
too  must  listen  Intently  to  Its  legislative 
betters  In  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  time — and  perhaps  bliuons 
Of  dollars  later — the  Industry  that  over  the 
years  has  adjusted  Itself  to  higher  costs  and 
growing  demands  ot  labor  will  adjust  itself  to 
federal  control  of  product  as  well. 


The  Instinct  for  svirvlval  Is  as  strong  In 
business  as  It  Is  In  man,  himself. 

One  needless  harassment,  ho*ever.  Is  the 
government's  pointed  suggestion  that  all  call 
backs  be  publicized  by  the  auto  makers. 

Call  backs  for  both  minor  and  major  engi- 
neering changes  and  defects  are  nothing  new 
In  tfee  auto  industry.  Historically,  the  manu- 
facturer— on  his  own — has  pursued  such  a 
policy  as  an  Important  part  of  providing  a 
continually  better  automobile. 

We  know  of  no  manufactured  product  that 
is  so  carefully  tested  both  before  and  after 
it  leaves  the  factory. 

In  1916,  Willys-Overland,  on  its  own,  re- 
called to  the  factory  35,000  automobiles  whose 
rear  axles  proved  faulty.  The  cost  was  stag- 
gering. It  waa  an  expensive  good  will  gesture 
worthy  of  a  news  release,  but  none  was  made. 

Why  not  let  the  industry  pursue  Its  long- 
established  and  successful  recall  program 
without  the  fanfare  of  alarming  national 
publicity? 

When  the  public  reads  about  the  recall  of 
5.000  and  someUmes  100,000  models  of  a  car, 
the  inference  Is  that  the  cars  are  unsafe  and 
that  the  buyer  has  been  duped. 

Some  of  the  poor  sales  performance  of  the 
1967  model  cars  can  be  attributed  to  this 
confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

In  car  call  backs,  the  government  simply 
demands  what  the  Industry  for  years  has 
been  doing  voluntarily. 

In  a  car  as  in  a  man  a  check-up  doesn't 
mean  the  patient  has  cancer. 

Why  scare  the  wits  out  of  the  car  buyer 
who  contributes  so  mightily  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  and  the  tax-take  of  the  fed- 
ertkl  government? 


kosh  by  his  "home  town"  neighbors,  as  a  man 
who  gets  things  done,  a  man  to  turn  to  for 
advice  and  help.  But  it  Isn't  Just  his  home 
town  that  has  felt  his  Influence.  Like  the 
UW  whose  board  of  regents  he  served  as 
president  and  whose  slogan  Is  that  "the 
borders  are  the  borders  of  the  state,"  Mr. 
Stelger  has  spread  his  helping  hand  far 
and  wide. 

He  Is  an  excellent  choice  for  recognition 
now  by  the  University  which  he  served  bo 
well. 


Ho  Chi  Minh  Sends  7,000  Troops  Into 
South  Vietnam  Each  Month 


Carl  E.  Steiger,  Distinguished  Citizen  of 
i       Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen.  Mr.  Carl  E.  Steiger,  of 
Oshkosh.  Wis.,  will  join  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  U  Thant. 
in  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Steiger,  the  father  of  Congress- 
man WiLLKM  A.  Steiger.  has  served  his 
city.  State,  and  Nation  with  distinction. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  imlversity  he  served 
so  well  as  president  of  its  board  of  re- 
gents should  bestow  this  well-deserved 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  citizens  of 
Wisconsin  in  congratulating  Mr.  Steiger 
and  thanking  him  for  his  many  contri- 
butions. I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Oshkosh  Daily 
Northwestern  in  recognition  of  his  ac- 
complishments : 

Weix  Dcsebved 
Recognition  to  be  given  by  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  in  June  to  an  Osh- 
kosh man  ts  tribute  well  deserved.  At  that 
Ume  Carl  E.  Steiger  will  be  presented  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  In  company 
with  U  Thant,  secretary-general  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The    latter    is    better    known,    of    course, 

around  the  world  because  of  his  position.  But 

he  is  known  only  as  a  name,  as  the  occupant 

of  a  posltlcxi  much  in  the  news. 

The  former  is  known,  particularly  In  Osh- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States  should  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  on  May  30 : 
Time  on  Side  of  Viet  Reds,  Hanoi  General 
Tells  Ahmt 
(By  Bernard  Gwertzman) 
A  top  North  Vietnamese  general.  In  a  se- 
cret analysis  of  the  Vietnam  war,  says  the 
United  States  will  give  up  rather  than  flght 
"for  a  long  time." 

Asserting  that  the  United  States  is  "un- 
able to  endure  the  hardships"  of  a  long, 
drawn  out  war,  Maj.  Gen.  Tran  Do,  deputy 
political  officer  of  the  Viet  Cong  armed  forces 
and  an  alternate  member  of  the  North  Viet- 
nam Communist  Party  Central  Committee, 
has  urged  his  compatriots  to  avoid  setting 
any  timetable  for  victory. 

He  made  It  clear  that  he  believes  the  United 
States  can  be  defeated  only  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time — 6  to  10  years — and  he  warns 
that  If  the  Communists  are  not  determined, 
"a  situation  of  uncertainty  can  occur  that 
Can  damage  our  decision  to  flght  for  a  long 
time  ...  we  can  become  doubting." 

Gen.  Do  spoke  to  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  North  Vietnam  Army's  7th 
Division,  which  waa  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

His  talk  was  given  last  August,  and  a  tape 
recording  of  It  was  captured  along  with  tons 
of  other  material  In  January  during  Opera- 
tions Cedar  Falls.  The  State  Department 
made  public  a  transcript  of  the  lengthy  talk. 
Some  of  what  Do  said  has  been  stated  In 
other  captured  documents  made  available 
earlier. 

A   TYPICAL    "hawk" 

Do  appears  as  a  typical  North  Vietnam 
"hawk."  He  Is  against  peace  talk  at  this  time 
because,  he  argues,  an  end  to  the  fighting 
can  only  benefit  the  Americans  and  the 
Saigon  government. 

"OTiT  basic  Intention  is  to  win  militarily," 
he  says,  "We  xiee  military  victories  as  decisive 
factors  to  end  the  present  conflict.  We  want 
to  end  the  war  through  military  victories  and 
not  peace  negotiations." 

He  indicated  that  he  regards  negotiations 
as  capitulation  by  one  side.  Therefore,  "we 
must  gain  military  victories  before  even 
thinking  of  a  diplomatic  struggle," 

"And  even  when  we  are  fighting  diplomat- 
ically, we  must  go  on  with  our  war  efforts. 
We  must  multiply  victories  If  we  want  to 
succeed   dlplcanatlcally,"   Do   said. 

IT,S.  CAUSED  STTTBBOBN 

He  says  the  US.  talk  about  peace  negotia- 
tions boils  down  to  a  demand  that  "we  have 
to  withdraw.", 
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"All  that  means  is  that  we  have  to  stop 
fighting,  to  lay  down  our  weapons.  All  that 
means  is  that  we  have  to  let  peace  lie  In  the 
hands  of  the  puppet  government  (Saigon),** 
be  said. 

The  Communist  view  of  peace,  he  said.  Is 
•to  have  the  United  States  withdraw  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  acc^ted  as 
the  only  organization  which  truly  represents 
the  South. 

Do  said  someone  asked  North  Vietnam 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  once  what  he  thought 
about  the  Saigon  government. 

Ho  answered,  he  said,  "There  Is  no  govem- 
me  It  In  Saigon.  There  is  only  a  clique  of  U.S. 
lackeys  in  Saigon." 

Do  said  the  United  States  Is  "stubborn." 

"They  are  not  yet  disposed  to  yield  to  our 
demands,"  he  said. 

Do,  obviously  referring  to  East  Europeans 
and  nonallgned  countries,  said  "many  people 
in  the  world  are  adTlsiug  us  to  accept  the 
conditions  offered  by  the  Americans," 

But  he  said  that  those  people  are  afraid  of 
the  Americans  and  "they  overeetlmate  the 
American  potential," 

"If  we  accept  the  American  proposals  now, 
we  win  have  to  flght  again,  later  on,"  he  said, 
"We  can  enjoy  peace  right  now,  but  not  for 
long.  We  must  not  be  confused.  We  must  be 
determined  to  gain  military  victories.  We 
must  not  be  hypnotized  by  the  peace  mirage," 

Do  acknowledge  that  North  Vietnam  sends 
about  6,000  to  7,000  troops  a  month  into 
South  Vietnam. 

"We  can  say  openly  that  we  certainly  have 
the  right  and  the  duty,  on  a  national  scale, 
to  help  South  Vietnam  flght  the  enemy,  to 
help  morally  and  physically,"  he  said.  "We 
can  say  this  bluntly  and  overtly,  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  sending  North 
Vietnam  personnel  to  South  Vietnam. 

"Can  we  be  expected  not  to  bring  in  our 
men  while  the  enemy  brings  in  his,"  he 
said. 

North  Vietnam  publicly  has  never  ac- 
knowledged this. 

LONG   WAR  PREDICTED 

The  captured  documents  have  become  ex- 
tremely Important  sources  for  U,S,  officials 
In  determining  long-range  policy.  Although 
most  of  the  documents  are  now  8  months 
old,  they  seem  to  still  represent  Hanoi  policy 
and  outlook. 

Implicit  in  Do's  remarks,  for  Instance,  Is 
the  beUef  that  the  United  States  Is  too  soft 
to  carry  on  a  long  war,  despite  the  Immense 
wealth  of  the  country. 

"The  enemy  wants  to  conclude  the  war 
as  early  as  possible,"  he  said,  "but  the  war 
Is  expected  to  be  long,  very  long,  and  no  one 
knows  when  it  can  be  brought  to  an  end." 

"It  is  a  very  arduous  task  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  flght  a  protracted  war  although  they 
are  well-to-do  people.  We  can  endure  the 
hardships  of  a  lengthy  war  but  they  are  un- 
able to  endure  the  hardships  of  such  a  war 
because  they  are  well-to-do  people."  he  said. 

He  said  the  Americans  are  faced  with  a 
deadlock — saying  they  are  determined  to  go 
on  fighting,  but  finding  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

COMPLIMENTS  AMERICANS 

Do  said  that  because  "they  are  stubborn 
by  nature,"  the  Americans  may  continue 
fighting,  but  they  "can  not  continue  for  a 
long  time." 

In  a  rare  compliment,  Gen.  Do  said  the 
Americans  "will  not  let  themselves  be 
brought  to  their  knees  like  the  French  who 
only  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  fighting 
once  and  for  all  no  matter  how." 

U.S.  officials  have  speculated  for  many 
months  on  whether  dissent  in  the  United 
States  contributes  to  the  feeling  in  Hanoi 
that  it  can  win  a  protracted  war.  Do's  speech 
would  tend  to  substantiate  that  fear. 

Do  cited  several  anti-Johnson  demonstra- 
tions to  bolster  his  view  that  the  Americans 
win  not  be  able  to  stick  It  out. 


Looisiana  Upholds  Ri^^tt  of  the  People 
To  Keep  and  Bear  Anns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
possession  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 127  enacted  by  the  Louisiana  Legis- 
lature supporting  the  right  of  our  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  and  opposing  any 
and  all  attempts  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
any  antigun  legislation. 

I  Insert  the  Louisianajfesolutlon  in  full 
text  for  our  colleagues  to  review: 

House  Concttrrent  REsoLtmoN  127 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  place  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  on  record  as  opposing  pas- 
sage by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  Senate  Bill  No,  1,  as  amended,  and  House 
Resolution  No.  5384,  and  all  similar  legisla- 
tion, imposing  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted restrictions  on  the  sale,  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  by  sportsmen  and  other 
reputable  citizens 

Whereas,  certain  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  United  States  Congress,  in 
particular  Senate  BUI  1.  as  amended,  and 
House  of  Representatives  BUI  5384,  which 
would  prohibit  all  mall  order  sales  of  firearms 
to  individuals,  and  all  Interstate  sales  of 
handguns,  and  would  permit  such  sales 
only  between  licensed  Importers,  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  thereby  placing  severe, 
unreasonable  and  burdensome  restrictions 
upon  reputable  citizens  who  desire  or  need 
to  purchase  any  firearm  by  mall  or  handgun 
In  interstate  commerce,  and 

Whereas,  the  Issuance  of  a  federal  firearms 
license  after  proper  application  had  been 
made  would  be  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Whereas,  the  "Findings  and  Declaration" 
of  Senate  Bill  1  and  House  of  Representatives 
BiU  5384  are  confilctlng  and  in  part  errone- 
ous, and 

Whereas,  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
of  America  provided  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press  and  of  assem- 
bly in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  specifically  granted  to  the  people 
the  right  to  defend  these  freedoms  in  the 
second  amendment  by  providing  that  the 
right  of  the  ijeople  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
should  not  be  Infringed,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  flrearms  legislation 
as  expressed  In  Senate  BIU  1  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  Bill  5384,  and  In  bills  of 
similar  Import  Introduced  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  place  severe  restrictions  and 
harrassments  upon  the  purchase,  use  and 
ownership  of  firearms  by  responsible  citizens 
and  constitute  serious  Infringement  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  partlciUar 
the  second,  ninth  and  tenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas,  by  their  terms  and  through  ad- 
ministrative control.  Senate  Bill  1  and  Ho\ue 
of  Representatives  5384  and  similar  legisla- 
tion discourage  and  complicate  the  private 
acquisition  and  use  of  flrearms  to  the  extent 
that  the  private  ownership  of  firearms  might 
eventually  cease,  and 

Whereas,  such  restrictive  regulations  as  are 
contained  in  the  Dodd  Bill  (S.  1)  and  the 
Celler  BUI  (H,R.  5384)  and  slmUar  legislation 
against  firearms  sales  could  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  multlmilllon- 
doUar-a-year  sales  and  services  business  as- 
sociated with  recreational  use  of  firearms  In 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  would  only  re- 
sult in  the  further  loss  of  American  liberty. 


add  to  the  workload  and  reeponalblllty  of 
oiu'  law  enforcement  agencies  and  person- 
nel, and  Inconvenience  and  penalize  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and 

Whereas,  the  accessibility  of  firearms  to  all 
citizens  does  not  contribute  significantly  to 
greater  crime  in  the  United  States,  but  In 
fact  the  ownership  of  firearms  by  citizens 
trained  In  their  use  provides  a  deterrent  to 
crime  and  to  the  lawless  elements  of  our  so- 
ciety, and 

Whereas,  the  target  for  preventative  legis- 
lation should  be  the  crime  and  the  criminal, 
not  the  tools  used  by  the  perpetrators  of 
crimes,  and  severe  penalties  should  be  Im- 
posed on  the  criminal  use  of  firearms,  and 

Whereas,  Federal  excise  taxes  on  sales  of 
firearms  and  other  forms  of  revenue  from 
special  licenses  and  stamps  for  recreational 
hunting  provide  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion of  wUdllfe  of  aU  kinds,  and 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  1  and 
House  of  Representatives  6384  and  similar 
legislation  would  greatly  curtaU  the  use  of 
firearms  by  the  youth  of  our  Nation  for 
recreational  and  sporting  purposes,  and  thus 
prevent  many  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation  from  learning  the  use  of  flrearms 
under  supervision  and  control,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  dangerous  situation  In  later  years 
whereby  there  would  be  a  great  number  of 
Inexperienced  adults  using  firearms,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  great  interest  of  the 
national  defense  against  enemy  Invasion  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  be  famlUar 
with,  accustomed  to  using,  and  the  owners 
of,  firearms,  and 

Whereas,  the  training  of  all  citizens,  espe- 
cially the  young  people  of  our  Nation,  In 
the  safe  and  proper  use  of  firearms  con- 
stitutes the  best  method  of  reducing  the 
misuse  of  firearms,  by  Instilling  responsibil- 
ity, self -discipline  and  safety,  and 

Whereas,  history  has  shown  that  in  aome 
countries  It  was  partially  through  registra- 
tion or  exorbitant  taxation  of  weapons  and 
the  control  of  all  such  weapons  by  a  small 
percentage  of  the  populace  that  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  was  lost,  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
tained In  Senate  BlU  1  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 5384  and  similar  legislation  If 
passed  would  in  fact  place  many  burdensome 
restrictions  upon  all  states,  local  govern- 
ments and  their  citizens,  and  would  en- 
croach upon  the  lawful  activities  of  the 
states'  legislatures  and  law  enforcement 
bodies,  usurping  the  power  of  the  states  to 
make  and  enforce  laws  reasonably  regtUat- 
Ing  the  use  of  firearms  and  ownership 
thereof  by  the  citizens  of  each  State,  and 

Whereas,  House  of  Representatives  5384  Is 
so  worded  as  to  place  the  Congress  in  the 
position  of  establishing  a  poUcy  of  pre- 
empting state  flrearms  control  If  there  Is  any 
direct  and  positive  conflict  between  Federal 
law  and  jtate  law  concerning  flrearms  own- 
ership,  acquisition   and   possession. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Louisiana  Legislature  does 
hereby  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  passage 
of  Senate  Bill  1  as  amended,  known  as  the 
Dodd  BUI,  and  as  opposing  the  passage  of 
House  of  Representatives  5384,  known  as  the 
CeUer  BUI,  and  all  similar  legislation,  and 
urges  and  requests  that  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  actively  oppose 
and  vote  against  the  passage  of  said  Senate 
BUI  1  and  House  of  Representatives  5384  and 
similar  legislation,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Louisiana 
delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  sup- 
port legislation  providing  for  the  Imposition 
of  mandatory  imprisonment  of  all  persons 
who  use  a  firearm  In  the  perpetration  or 
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attempted  perpetraUon  of  a  crime  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hoiise  of  RepresentatlveB  shall  transmit, 
without  delay,  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  of  the  two  Hoxises  in 
Congress,  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 

Vail  M.  Dklont. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Atcock, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 
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Valid  AlternatiTei  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  In  its  Sunday,  June  4,  1967. 
edition  published  a  letter  and  carried  an 
editorial  which  raise  some  pertinent 
questions  about  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 
Since  the  convening-  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  have  hoped  that  these  same  is- 
sues would  be  raised  in  Congress  and 
that  the  American  people  would  get  both 
sides  in  a  full  debate.  In  other  words, 
have  constructive  alternatives,  in  truth 
and  in  fact,  been  available  and  proposed 
within  our  Government  and  outside  it,  at 
each  stage  in  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict?  Has  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration in  all  cases  rejected  these  alter- 
natives in  favor  of  the  policy  of  stepping 
up  the  war  since  1965? 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  review 
of  our  Vietnam  policy  is  especially  timely, 
due  to  the  far  more  dangerous  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  American  people 
should  be  given  explanations  about  these 
alternatives  in  order  to  properly  evaluate 
our  future  course  and  future  decisions. 
President  Johnson  should  state  pub- 
licly if  and  why  an  opportunity  to  open 
direct  secret  talks  with  Hanoi  went  un- 
heeded. Why,  when  Hanoi,  last  fall, 
showed  an  interest  in  direct  secret  talks, 
did  the  administration  stiffen  its  peace 
terms  and  extend  the  bombing  to  the 
Hanoi  area,  thus  disrupting  the  series  of 
contacts  conducted  by  Foreign  Minister 
Rapacki,  of  Poland? 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  did  the  United 
States  ignore  a  Soviet  indication  that 
Hanoi  would   come   to  the   conference 
table  if  a  bombing  pause  were  extended? 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  questions 
to  wliich  the  administration  should  pro- 
vide answers.  Is  the  United  States  in- 
genious and  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of 
peace? 
A   great  many  Americans,   including 
•  myself,  have  supported  U.S.  policies  on  a 
sort  of  "my  country,  right  or  wrong" 
basis.   However,  my  responsibility  goes 
far  beyond  that,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
calling  for  a  reassessment  of  our  Viet- 
nam policy  in  light  of  events.  In  the 
meanwhile.  I  call  for  justification  as  to 
what  has  transpired  in  the  past.  Did 
valid  alternatives  go  unheeded  as  set 


forth  in  the  letter  of  former  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council 
James  C.  Thomson  and  the  editorial  of 
the  Times  wliich  follow: 

Wider  Asian  Conflict  Pbared 
(Note. — The  writer.  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard,  was  formerly  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  CouncU.) 

To  THE  Editor  :  As-  a  student  of  Asian  his- 
tory and,  untU  last  autumn,  an  official  of 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
In  the  field  of  Par  Eastern  policy.  I  write  to 
express  my  alarm  at  the  Administration's 
course  of  action  in  Vietnam.  U  Thant  has 
warned  that  we  may  well  be  near  the  thresh- 
old of  World  War  III.  I  reluctantly  agree. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  which,  if  unchecked, 
can  cause  incalculable  harm: 

The  first  Is  the  Inherent  dynamic  of  the 
quest  for  a  military  solution,  a  quest  whose 
ultimate  consequence  can  only  be  war  with 
China  and  perhaps  the  Soviet  Union.  My 
layman's  impression  Is  that  the  Administra- 
tion, despairing  of  a  negotiated  settlement, 
will  give  our  mlUUry  the  st*p-by-step  escala- 
tory  authority  for  which  they  have  long 
pressed. 

The  second  force  is  the  inherent  dynamic 
of  the  political  process  at  home:  the  Admin- 
istration's sensed  need  of  a  "solution."  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  the  autvimn  of  1968. 
For  all  the  talk  of  a  long-protracted  conflict, 
the  facts  of  recent  escalations  belle  such  talk. 
Add  to  these  two  forces  the  polarization 
between  an  apparent  majority  at  borne  that 
sees  the  issue  increasingly  as  "support  for 
our  boys"  and  a  dissenting  minority  that  sees 
few  ways  to  influence  policy  except  through 
civil  disobedience  and  even  violence. 

The  result  Is  a  nation,  divided  and  dis- 
traught, that  may  trigger  a  much  wider  con- 
flict with  only  the  vaguest  awareness  of  the 
Issues,  the  stakes  or  the  alternatives. 


alternatives  rejected 
My  six  years  In  the  Federal  Government 
revealed  a  melancholy  truth  that  seems  jjertl- 
nent  today :  that  at  each  stage  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict,  from  1961  onward,  "constructive 
alternatives"  have,  In  fact,  been  available 
and  propoeed,  both  within  the  Government 
and  outside  it:  that  at  each  stage  such  alter- 
natives have  been  tejected  as  unpalatable; 
but  that  all  such  alternatives  have  become 
progressively  more  palatable  In  retrospect, 
once  the  opportunity  to  choose  them  has 
pajssed  us  by. 

There  are  things  we  could  and  should  have 
done  a  year  ago.  two,  three  and  five  years  ago, 
that  are  Inflaltely  harder  to  do  today.  I  can 
attest  that  they  were  In  fact  proposed  at  the 
time,  and  that  they  were  rejected  at  each 
stage  because  the  short-term  price  of  doing 
them  seemed  Infinitely  higher  than  the 
short-term  price  of  not  doing  them  and  con- 
tinuing. Instead,  on  the  same  course.  But 
the  long-term  price  of  not  doing  them  turns 
out  to  be  compounded  dally  and  hourly.  It 
Is  a  price  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  stakes. 
Can  we  still  learn  from  the  bureaucratic 
record  and.  for  once,  call  a  halt  before  we 
have  passed  the  point  of  no  return?  Or  will 
the  price  of  nonescalatlon — or  de-escalation — 
be  once  more  calculated  as  unsupportably 
high,  as  we  plow  on  toward  calamity? 

The  Vietnam  conflict  is  a  needless  war — one 
that  could  and  should  have  been  avoided. 
Its  resolution  today  certainly  lies  with  men 
In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  men  In 
Washington.  But  the  men  In  Washington 
bear  the  paramount  obligation. 

For  the  greatest  jKiwer  on  earth  has  the 
power  denied  to  others;  the  power  to  take 
unilateral  steps,  and  to  keep  taking  them; 
the  power  to  be  as  Ingenious  and  relentless 
In  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  are  In  the  In- 
fliction of  p»ln:  the  power  to  lose  face;  the 
I>ower  to  admit  error,  and  the  power  to  act 
with  magnaolmlty. 

James  C.  Thomson  Jr. 


Untbied  Options  in  Vietnam 
The  Johnson  Administration  has  Increas- 
ingly challenged  the  assertions  of  Its  critics 
that  there  are — or  ever  have  been — %*alld  al- 
ternatives to  the  dangerous  and  unsuccess- 
ful policy  of  escalation  It  has  been  pursuing 
In  Vietnam  since  February  1966. 

A  letter  on  the  opposite  page  from  Prof 
James  C.  Thomson,  Jr.  of  Harvard,  staff  as- 
sistant to  McGeorge  Bundy.  then  the  Pres- 
ident's adviser  for  national  security  affairs, 
makes  It  clear  that  "constructive  alterna- 
tives" were  repeatedly  proposed  not  only 
outside  the  Government  but  also  Inside,  by 
the  Administration's  own  experts.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  were  unheeded. 

The  tragic  tximlng  point  came  between 
Election  Day  In  November  1964,  and  February 
1965.  The  policy  of  the  Johnson  Presldentl  il 
campaign  was  reversed.  An  opportunity  tci 
open  direct  secret  talks  with  Hanoi  was  re- 
jected. Instead,  the  decision  was  made  to 
bomb  North  Vietnam  and  to  send  the  first 
of  450,000  American  combat  troops  to  fight 
a  land  war  In  Asia. 

Two  years  later  it  was  evident  that  the 
Communists  had  matched  every  Increment 
In  the  American  effort.  Every  upward  whirl 
around  the  escalation  spiral  merely  restored 
the  military  stalemate  at  a  higher  level  of 
forces,  cost  and  casualties. 

Yet.  when  Hanoi  last  fall  for  the  first  time 
In  two  years  showed  an  Interest  In  direct 
secret  talks,  the  Administration  stiffened  Its 
terms,  extended  Its  bombing  to  the  Hanoi 
area  and  disrupted  an  Initial  series  of  con- 
tacts conducted  personally  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Rapackl  of  Poland. 

Later,  In  February  1967,  It  Ignored  an  In- 
dication from  the  Soviet  Premier  that  Hanoi 
would  come  to  the  conference  table  If  a 
bombing  pause  was  exteaded.  At  the  same 
time,  it  rejected  an  appeal  from  the  British 
Prime  Minister  to  give  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  some- 
thing more  than  a  forty-hour  extension  of 
the  bombing  pause  to  reply  to  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  President  Johnson  onls. 
three  days  before. 

Escalation  now  can  hardly  go  much  fur- 
ther. The  target  list,  with  the  exception  of 
the  port  of  Haiphong  and  a  few  airfields,  Is 
virtually  exhausted.  Hanoi's  will  to  resist 
has  not  been  broken,  nor  has  Infiltration  been 
reduced — the  rate  has  more  than  tripled 
since  the  bombing  began. 

Further  escalation  can  only  force  Russia's 
supply  operation  Into  greater  dependence  on 
China  for  transshipment.  North  Vietnam's 
planes  might  have  to  operate  from  Chinese 
bases,  making  Hanoi  the  political  prisoner  of 
Peking.  A  United  States  ground  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam,  If  attempted,  would  almost 
certainly  precipitate  direct  Chinese  Inter- 
vention. 

The  time  has  come,  as  Mr.  Thomson's  letter 
suggests,  to  try  a  new  tack,  to  de-escalate 
and  "to  be  as  Ingenious  and  relentless  In  the 
pursuit  of  peace  as  we  are  In  the  Infliction 
of  pain."  A  shift  .-uld  hardly  achieve  less  at 
more  cost  than  the  policy  pursued  for  the 
last  twenty-eight  months. 
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Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  provide  that  disabled  widows 
may  receive  full  social  security  benefits 
at  50  rather  than  have  to  wait  until  age 


62 — reduced  benefits  are  payable  at  age 
60. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  disabled 
widow  must  wait  imtil  she  is  62  in  order 
to  collect  full  social  security  benefits, 
unless  she  is  the  mother  of  a  disabled 
child  or  one  under  18. 

This  is  totally  unfair.  A  disabled 
widow  is,  beyond  dpubt,  a  very  hard  per- 
son to  place  in  a  Job.  The  Interim  be- 
tween the  time  she  either  becomes  a 
widow  or  her  child  becomes  18,  and  the 
time  she  reaches  62.  has  aptly  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "valley  of  despair."  She 
may  have  no  means  of  support.  The  age 
requirement  of  62,  in  this  circumstance, 
is  unrealistic  and  cruel.  I  strongly  urge 
humanization  of  this  law  so  that  dis- 
abled widows  can  receive  social  security 
benefits  at  age  50. 


KePUBUC    of   UpPES   VoLTA MUNICIMUTT    OF 

OUACADOUCOU — Annottncement  35 

The  President  of  the  Special  Delegation  of 
the  Municipality  of  Ouagadougou  brings  to 
the  public's  attention  that  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  helping 
the  MunlclpaUty  In  the  distribution  of  water 
during  the  present  period  of  shortage,  has 
furnished  material  worth  M.OOO  to  repair  and 
to  put  In  operation  the  city's  water  trucks. 

This  gesture  of  International  solidarity 
merits  emphasis  at  a  moment  when  the  prob- 
lem of  water  Is  so  acute  In  our  capital. 

In  the  name  of  aU  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Municipality.    I    ask    the    Embassy    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  accept  herewith 
the  expression  of  our  profound  gratitude. 
Lt.  Charles  G.  Ouedhaogo. 
President  of  the  Special  Delegation. 

OuACAOOUGOtJ.  May  2, 1967 


Additional  Expression  of  African  Appre- 
ciation for  U.S.  Assistance 


Mayor's  Committee  Aids  San  Diego's 
Jobless 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
18  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  collection  of  official  correspond- 
ence and  new  media  reports  indicating 
that  American  assistance  is  appreciated 
by  African  nations  who  are  seeking  to 
develop  their  own  resources. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  our 
Ambassador  to  Upper  Volta,  Elliott  P. 
Skinner,  commenting  on  our  AID  effort 
in  that  country,  and  Including  a  public 
expression  of  appreciaUon  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  special  delegation  of  the 
municipality  of  Ouagadougou. 

I  insert  this  correspondence  at  this 
point  in  the  Recxjrd  : 

Embasst  of  the 
United  States  of  Amexica, 

Ouagadougou,  Upper  Volta,  May  11,  1967. 
Hon.  John  C.  drLvm, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Culver:  I  much  appreciate  yotir 
support  of  the  United  States  assistance  pro- 
gram which  appeared  In  the  April  18  Con- 
gressional Record.  Upper  Volta  Is  a  small 
desperately  poor  country  that  needs  our  help! 
The  educated  elite  and  present  military 
leadership  are  united  in  givlne  economic  de- 
velopment unquestioned  priority.  President 
Lamlzana  reoenUy  put  It  very  bluntly,  say- 
ing that  development  Is  a  question  of  na- 
tional survival. 

Under  these  conditions.  Upper  Voltans  are 
seeking  to  make  their  friends  aware  of  the 
extent  of  their  needs.  They  are  also  working 
hard  and  are  gauging  their  meager  resources 
very  carefully.  They  appreciate  all  the  more 
any  assistance  received.  An  example  la  the 
attached  unsolicited  comment  appearing  In 
both  the  press  and  on  the  radio  on  a  S4.000 
grant  under  the  Self-Help  fund. 

United  States  relations  with  Upper  Volta 
now  depend  very  heavily  on  an  effective  con- 
tribution to  Increasing  the  country's  national 
living  standard.  It  Is. '  therefore,  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  yotir  understanding  and — 
much  more — active  support  for  our  modest 
African  AID  program. 
SlncMely  yours, 

Elliott  P.  Skinnhi, 

Ambassador. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  short  span  of  less  than  2  years,  the 
Mayor's  Cowimittee  for  Jobs,  Inc.,  has 
trained  and  foimd  regular  work  for  some 
1,100  unemployed  San  Diegans. 

The  committee  is  a  separately  incor- 
porated entity  that  receives  only  staff 
assistance  from  the  city  of  San  Diego. 
Its  primary  support  comes  from  a  fortui- 
tous combination  of  enlightened  inter- 
ests: business  and  labor,  municipal  and 
Federal  Gtovemment. 

The  Labor  Department  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  so  far  have  contributed 
more  than  $1  million  for  job  training  and 
other  operations  of  the  committee.  Last 
month,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration announced  it  was  awarding 
the  committee  for  jobs  $57,000  to  make  a 
long-range  study  of  possible  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  throxighout  San 
Diego  County. 

It  is  significant,  I  think,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  achieved  such  excellent  re- 
sults despite  an  average  outlay  per 
trainee  of  only  $325,  about  half  the 
amount  allowable  under  project  specifi- 
cations. There  have  been  relatively  few 
dropouts,  and  morale  is  said  to  be  high 
among  the  trainees. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  mayor's 
committee  for  jobs  were  noted  in  a  recent 
editorial  by  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Jobless  Project  Is  Working 

A  combined  total  of  464  years  of  training 
to  1,150  San  Diego  jobless  of  whom  98  per 
cent  now  are  employed.  That's  the  record 
achieved  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Jobs, 
Inc.,  since  the  federally  financed  project 
went  Into  action  In  August,  1965.  Attorney 
Joseph  J.  Plsch  Is  committee  chairman. 

Herbert  W.  Rubottom,  project  director,  and 
the  staff  of  up  to  six  job  developers,  have 
placed  the  trainees  In  on-the-job  slots  com- 
prising 132  occupations.  Employers — the  big- 
gest have  been  the  aeroepace  firms  and  ship- 
yards— ^pay  union  scale  wagee  for  the  work 
done  but  are  relmbtirsed  In  part  for  training 


costs.  Average  training  period  has  l>een  21 
weeks.  Regular  employment  follows. 

To  date,  the  Labor  Depeirtment  and  other 
federal  agencies  have  given  the  program  ap- 
proximately » 1,072,000.  Sufficient  funds  re- 
main to  continue  through  this  year,  Rubot- 
tom said.  The  cost  per  trainee  has  averaged 
•325,  or  half  the  amount  allowable  under 
project  speclflcatlons. 

Drojx>uts  from  training  have  been  com- 
paratively few  and  the  leading  reason  for 
terminations  has  been  one  that  pleases  the 
committee  most — advancement  to  better 
work. 

"There's  psychology  In  this — when  a  guy 
gets  a  job  he  gets  confidence."  said  Rubot- 
tom. He  and  his  staff  are  paid  administrators 
of  the  project.  Directors  are  members  of  the 
voluntary  committee  beaded  by  Mayor  Cur- 
ran. 

Prom  labor,  business  and  Industry,  mem- 
bers Include  Chairman  Plsch,  R.  R.  Richard- 
son. J.  W.  Johnson,  L.  J.  ZanvUle,  A.  J.  Baf- 
fone.  Nolan  Wright,  Fred  Martinez,  Dudley 
Wright  and  Steve  Roslnskl. 


The  Fire  Marshal  Plan,  a  Program  of 
Sustained  Classroom  Sixth  Grade  Edn- 
cation,  as  Conducted  in  Boston  and 
Other  Commnnities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOH>(  W.  McCORMACK 

OP   MASSACHTISETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  two  decades  I  have  followed  with 
great  interest  a  program  that  originated 
in  my  district  in  Boston  and  which.  I  am 
proud  to  say,  has  become  known  and 
adopted  in  many  communities  In  the 
United  States,  and  even  adopted  by  other 
nations,  such  as  Sweden. 

It  is  known  as  the  fire  marshal  plan, 
and  is  a  sustained  program  of  fire  pre- 
vention by  education  conducted  at  the 
sixth-grade  level.  It  is  usually  conducted 
by  the  local  fire  department  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  schools.  It  is  often 
sponsored  by  a  local  organization.  In 
Boston  the  fire  marshal  plan  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

However,  many  communities  have 
the  fire  marshal  plan  so  beneficial,  not 
only  for  preventing  fires  but  as  an  out- 
standing youth  program,  that  the  local 
fire  and  schools  departments  have  in- 
corporated the  slight  cost  of  the  program 
in  their  budgets.  My  information  is  that 
the  cost  averages  out  to  approximately 
30  cents  per  sixth-grade  pupil,  boys  and 
girls,  and  a  rule  of  thimib  is  that  there 
is  an  average  of  100  sixth-grade  pupils 
for  every  8,000  in  population. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  for  an  aver- 
age size  community  of  50,000  would  be 
about  $150.  This  is  an  extremely  small 
cost  In  view  of  the  proven  reduction  in 
loss  of  life  and  property  where  the  fire 
marshfd  plan  has  been  conducted. 

Let  me  just  refer  to  some  sample  re- 
ports from  commimities  that  adopted  the 
fire  marshal  plan: 

Watertown,  Mass.:  The  Watertown 
Press  in  a  full  page  feature  story  cited 
the  following  fire  loss  figures: 
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The  year  before  adopting  the  Fire  Marshal 
Plan  Watertown  fire  losBes  were  (235,483.  The 
first  year  under  the  program  they  dropped 
to  (38,789.  The  second  year  they  dropped  to 
an  all-time  low  oX  $19,332. 

Warren,  Ohio:  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce reported  in  a  survey  of  the  results 
following  the  first  year  of  the  fire  mar- 
shal plan  a  drop  of  10  percent  in  fire 
losses  and  a  20-percent  drop  in  number 
of  dwelling  fires. 

Woonsocket,  R.L,  reported  a  40-per- 
cent drop  in  fire  losses  the  first  year  of 
the  fire  marshal  plan. 

Flint,  Mich.,  has  conducted  the  fire 
marshal  plan  for  many  years  with  out- 
standing success.  I  am  sure  my  fellow 
Congressmen  who  have  represented 
Michigan  recall  the  visits  to  Washington, 
under  the  leadership  of  Deputy  Fire 
Marshal  Dennis  Sullivan  of  the  Flint  Fire 
Department,  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
performed  so  faithfully  in  this  fire  mar- 
shal plan. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  reported  that  not 
only  had  the  fire  marshal  plan  reduced 
fires  and  losses  from  fire,  but  that  it  had 
so  many  beneficial  effects  as  a  youth  pro- 
gram that  it  has  been  renamed  "A  Fire 
Prevention  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Program."  For  years  it  has  been  con- 
ducted and  paid  for  by  the  school 
department. 

This  factor  of  being  an  outstanding 
youth  program  has  become  the  source 
of  praise  from  many  communities  and 
from  church  and  youth  leaders.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  article  written  by 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing,  of  Boston,  in 
the  diocesean  paper,  The  PUot,  in  1964. 
Aware  for  many  years  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fire  marshal  plan,  he  has  praised 
the  program  for  its  collateral  values  in 
teaching  children  respect  for  property 
and  instilling  at  the  most  impressionable 
age  a  lasting  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
and  participation. 

In  his  article,  he  was  praising  in  par- 
ticular the  achievements  of  "two  Negro 
boys  who  organized  their  neighbors  and 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks  succeeded 
in  turning  in,  respectively,  3,492  and  2,974 
credit  slips  for  corrected  fire  hazards 
certified  by  fire  department  instructors." 

Cardinal  Cushing  added — 

These  are  only  two  of  almost  15,000  Sixth 
Grade  Boston  boys  and  girls  who  each  year 
so  enthxislastlcally  win  the  cooperation  of 
parents  and  other  adults  In  eliminating  fire 
hazards. 

The  significance  of  all  this  has  become 
apparent  because  of  the  success  of  what 
is  known  throughout  the  United  States 
as  the  Boston  plan. 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  and  gravest 
urban  problems  In  recent  years  has  been 
that  of  fairly  and  nondiscriminatorily 
providing  fire  insurance  in  substandard 
areas  and  which,  unfortunately,  have 
have  been  referred  to  as  "tension  areas." 

The  Boston  plan  was  a  means  whereby 
fire  insurance  for  these  areas  would  not 
be  denied  merely  because  of  being  in  such 
areas  and  would  not  be  rejected  at  stand- 
ard rates  without  prior  inspection. 

The  program  began  on  October  1, 1960. 
For  almost  7  years  It  has  been  possible 
to  provide  fire  insurance  at  standard 
rates — ^that  is,  avoiding  any  surcharge 
because  of  area^-to  over  95  percent  of  the 
risks  that  have  requested  inspection. 


I  wish  to  quote  from  testimony  given 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislatiire  as  re- 
cently as  April  1967 : 

Prom  Oct.  1960.  when  the  program  got 
underway,  to  the  year-end  1966,  the  plan  has 
Inspected  22,131  properties,  issued  28.274  flre 
policies  for  a  total  value  of  9184,983,000. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the 
plan  had  resulted  in  fewer  fires  and  loss 
of  life  and  property  in  these  areas  than 
would  normally  be  expected,  and  that  the 
Boston  fire  department  had  supported 
this  conclusion.  Credit  was  given  to  the 
residents  for  their  cooperation.  The  point 
is  that  the  fire  marshal  plan  instructors 
devoted  extra  attention  to  these  areas. 
The  attitude  built  up  by  years  of  Instruc- 
tion to  sixth-grade  children,  and  through 
them  to  thdr  parents,  as  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing pointed  out,  had  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  fires. 

As  a  result,  the  Boston  plan  has  been 
cited  by  the  insurance  industry  as  the 
model  plan  for  other  troubled  cities,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  several  cities.  This 
is  one  more  reason  why  we  urge  the 
adoption  of  a  sustained  education  pro- 
gram at  the  best  age,  such  as  the  fire 
marshal  plan. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  Sweden  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  success  of  this 
type  of  program.  One  of  the  earliest  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  the  fire  marshal 
plan  was  a  longtime  Boston  Swedish 
consul,  Arthur  J.  Anderson,  who  died  a 
few  years  ago.  He  was  noted  for  his  many 
civic  activities.  In  his  visits  to  Sweden, 
and  with  other  contacts,  he  supplied  in- 
formation about  the  fire  marshal  plan. 

It  may  well  be  that  Swedish  ofiBcials 
developed  the  idea  separately,  but  their 
success  provides  further  evidence  of  its 
value.  At  the  93d  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Chiefs  Convention,  attended 
by  over  5.000,  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  feature  address  was  given  by  Chief 
Sven  Sonnerberg,  president  of  the  Swed- 
ish Fire  Chiefs  Association.  In  his  ad- 
dress, entitled  "A  Modem  Scandinavian 
Fire  Department  of  Our  Time,"  he  cred- 
ited this  program  for  a  remarkable  re- 
duction in  fires  and  an  almost  complete 
elimination  of  false  alarms. 

False  alarms  have  long  been  held  to 
be  an  evidence  of  vandalism  and  im- 
proper respect  for  property.  Sweden  has 
adopted  this  program  universally  at  the 
seventh-grade  level.  In  America,  the 
sixth-grade  level  has  been  the  choice  of 
most  school  oflBcials,  but  otherwise  the 
program  and.  more  important,  the  re- 
sults have  been  the  same  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  great  value  and  need  of  this  sus- 
tained classroom  education  by  uniformed 
fire  department  instructors. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  communities 
firefighters  visit  schools,  especially  dur- 
ing Fire  Prevention  Week,  and  often  they 
distribute  material  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  brought  home  and  read  by  par- 
ents. But  more  than  20  years  of  success- 
ful operation  of  the  flre  marshal  plan 
proves  that  to  be  most  effective  any  effort 
to  educate  schoolchildren  must  follow 
the  well-established  methods  of  our  edu- 
cational system. 

This  means  that  education  must  be  di- 
rected at  a  certain  grade.  Our  schools  do 
not  attempt  to  teach  multiplication  ta- 
bles and  algebra  to  the  same  age  groups. 
Also,  an  effective  flre  prevention  program 
must  be  taught  In  the  classroom  rather 


than  in  a  school  assembly  of  all  grades. 
It  must  be  sustained  and  taught  by  uni- 
formed firefighters. 

This  places  no  extra  burden  on  school- 
teachers. On  liie  contrary,  to  be  effective 
the  program  must  be  the  pupils'  own 
program.  It  is  centered  around  a  key  pu- 
pil designated  as  the  room  fire  marshal. 
Hence  the  name  of  the  program.  More- 
over, teachers  have  found  that  the  inter- 
est generated  by  the  visit  of  the  uni- 
formed firefighters  can  be  directed  most 
advantageously  into  general  school  work. 
This  has  happened  so  often  that  teach- 
ers have  become  the  best  advocates  of 
the  fire  marshal  plan. 

I  have  brought  this  program  up  to  date 
because  the  times  and  conditions  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves,  such  as  the 
unrest,  the  tensions  and,  yes,  the  van- 
dalism and  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, have  given  new  value  to  this  fire 
marshal  plan  which  teaches  at  the  best 
age  a  lasting  sense  of  respect  for  prop- 
erty and  a  sense  of  civic  participation. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  in  my  State 
the  Massachusetts  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  made  the  Increased  adop- 
tion of  the  flre  marshal  plan  a  major 
project.  It  has  the  support  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  New  England  Kiwanis, 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  local  in- 
surance groups,  and  many  others. 

I  urge  all  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
adoption  of  this  type  of  program  In  their 
own  commimlties. 


Political  Process   in  America 


SPEECH 

'  OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Ol"    ICEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  is  to  be  applauded  and  the 
Congress  is  urged  to  act  promptly  on  the 
five-point  program  transmitted  to  us  re- 
cently to  improve  the  political  process  in 
America. 

Our  present  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing obviously  needs  mending.  Omis- 
sions, loopholes,  and  shortcomings  in  the 
existing  law  were  highlighted  in  House 
hearings  during  the  last  Congress  on 
legislation  similar  to  the  proposed  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967.  The  Committee 
on  House  Administration  explored  the 
need  thoroughly  last  year;  this  year  we 
should  act. 

As  you  know,  the  Presidential  Election 
Campaign  Fund  Act  of  1966  provides  for 
public  financing  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns. In  enacting  it,  the  Congress  rec- 
ognized this  would  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  and  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  the  President  submitting  11  recom- 
mendations to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  act. 

The  third  major  facet  of  the  political 
process  to  which  the  President  addressed 
himself  is  a  strengthening  of  the  Lobby- 
ing Act.  The  Senate  decisively  acted  in 
this  area  about  2  months  ago  in  passing 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act. 
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Finally,  the  President  has  recognized 
the  mobility  of  present-day  society.  He 
has  recommended  that  a  citizen,  other- 
wise qualified  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  a 
State,  may  not  be  denied  his  vote  In  a 
presidential  election  If  he  becomes  a 
resident  of  the  State  before  the  first  day 
of  September  preceding  the  election. 
This  is  a  most  important  measure  which 
should  receive  the  wholehearted  support 
of  the  Congress. 


The  Bloody  Red  Baron 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent a  district  in  which  resides  a  man 
with  a  most  unusual  hobby.  "Patsy" 
Carlsella,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  who  is  a 
close  and  valued  friend  of  mine,  has  the 
largest  private  collection  of  memoria- 
billa  of  Manfred  von  Richthofen,  the 
famed  Red  Baron  of  World  War  I,  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Carlsella,  a  Navy  flight  engineer 
during  World  War  H,  has  studied  closely 
the  history  of  World  War  aviation  usage. 
For  some  20  years,  he  has  been  collect- 
ing information  about  Von  Richthofen 
through  correspondence  with  surviving 
members  of  the  Red  Baron's  famed 
"flying  circus."  Mr.  Carlsella  has  often 
presented  lectures  aroimd  the  Boston 
area  about  Von  Richthofen. 

Recently,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
printed  an  article  about  Von  Richthofen 
written  by  Mr.  Carlsella. 

As  the  Red  Baron  has  been  immor- 
talized In  many  ways,  Including  frequent 
reference  through  Snoopy  in  the  popular 
comic  strip  Peanuts.  I  think  that  the 
article  would  be  of  Interest  to  many  out- 
side the  chxulatlon  area  of  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe. 

I  Insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Carlsella  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
The     Bloody     Red     Baron — Manfred     von 

Richthofen,  World  War  I's  Greatest  Ace, 

Shot  IXiwn  80  Aixied  Planes  in  E>ogfichts 

Before   Dyinc   at   26   in   Mystery   Crash 
(By  P.  J.  Carlsella) 

By  the  time  he  was  25  years  old.  Manfred 
von  Richthofen  was  a  man  of  legendary  ex- 
ploits. Today  50  years  later.  Baron  von  Rich- 
thofen retains  his  fame  as  the  most  colorfiU 
figure  In  all  air-war  history. 

Field  Marshal  Eric  LudendorfT.  head  of  the 
German  High  Command,  once  said  Rich- 
thofen was  vrorth  three  divisions  of  men  to 
the  German  war  effort.  Not  only  did  Rich- 
thofen shoot  down  80  Allied  airplanes,  but 
he  commanded  the  famous  "Flying  Circus" — 
a  group  of  elite  flyers  who  shot  down  644 
planes  with  the  loss  of  only  56  pilots.  It  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  "Red  Baron"  was  the 
Fatherland's  number  one  hero. 

When  the  great  war  exploded  in  Europe,  22 
year  old  von  Richthofen  was  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  cavalry  stationed  in  Silesia, 
near  the  borders  of  Russia  and  Poland.  For 
ten  months  he  participated  In  very  little 
combat. 

On  May  1,  1915,  he  received  orders  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  another  tour  of  duty  in 


supply.  So  Infuriated  was  the  young  German 
with  these  orders  that  he  wrote  his  famous 
short  letter  of  18  words  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  his  division.  ("My  Dear  Excel- 
lency— I  have  not  gone  to  war  to  collect 
cheese  and  eggs,  but  for  another  reason."; 

The  Impact  that  this  letter  had  on  head- 
quarters Is  obvious:  Lt.  Richthofen  was 
transferred  to  the  flying  service  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  was  sent  to  Cologne  for  training. 

This  offered  the  future  ace  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  he  had  been  yearning — to 
be  In  contact  with  the  enemy  and  to  see  the 
man  he  wanted  to  kill. 

Becoming  Germany's  most  famous  pilot 
was  difficult  for  the  lieutenant.  Observing 
and  learning  to  fly  were  not  as  easy  as  he  had 
Imagined.  But  he  overcame  this  by  constant 
practice,  even  on  his  own  time. 

Soon  the  taste  for  battle  was  his.  Rich- 
thofen was  sent  to  the  Russian  front  as  an 
observer — a  far  cry,  he  recalled,  from  the 
muddy  drudgery  oi  the  trenches. 

His  first  pilot.  Lt.  Zeumer,  was  Infilcted 
with  tuberculosis  and  was  dying.  Zeumer 
chose  to  continue  fiylng,  caring  little 
whether  or  not  he  met  death  In  the  air. 

After  several  months  on  the  Russian  front 
where  Richthofen  established  himself  as  a 
good  observer  In  his  squadron,  he  was  posted 
to  another  squadron.  Enroute  to  his  new 
assignment,  Lt.  Richthofen  chanced  a  meet- 
ing with  Hauptmann  Oswald  Boelcke,  at 
that  time  the  greatest  Individual  killer  In 
the  German  Air  Service.  For  Richthofen  It 
was  the  start  of  his  Journey  to  becoming  the 
war's  most  feared  pilot  and  greatest  ace. 

In  June  of  1916.  the  German  High  Com- 
mand proposed  to  reorganize  Its  fighting 
units  by  Integrating  them  Into  Jagdstaffeln, 
or  pursuit  squadrons.  Boelcke  was  recalled 
and  ordered  to  select  his  own  men  to  form 
and  to  lead  these  squadrons. 

Recalling  his  meeting  with  young  Rich- 
thofen and  the  Interest  the  latter  had  in  the 
air  corps,  Boelcke  choee  him  as  one  of  his 
more  capable  pilots. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  under  the 
guidance  of  Boelcke,  Lt.  Richthofen  shot 
down  his  first  plane — an  FE2B.  But  79  more 
Allied  planes  were  to  fall  before  this  ace,  two 
years  later,  became  a  victim  of  battle. 

Cocky,  sure  of  himself  and  his  ability 
(which  he  would  inatch  against  any  other 
pilot) ,  Lt.  Manfred  von  Richthofen  displayed 
his  egotism  by  presenting  himself  with  a 
sliver  cup  In  recognition  of  his  first  victory. 
A  month  after  Richthofen  squeezed  the 
trigger  of  his  machine  gun  to  down  his  first 
enemy  plane,  tragedy  struck.  On  October  28. 
his  hero  Boelcke  was  klUed  when  his  plane 
collided  with  one  In  his  own  squadron  dur- 
ing a  dog  fight  with  the  enemy. 

Richthofen,  one  of  the  three  surviving 
pilots  of  the  original  12  In  Boelcke's  squad- 
ron, was  placed  In  command  of  the  Jagdstaf- 
feln. 

At  the  first  meeting  with  the  pilots,  their 
commanding  officer  announced  a  new  con- 
cept In  air  fighting:  organized  or  team  fly- 
ing. 

Richthofen  recognized  the  responsibility 
with  which  he  was  charged  as  commander 
and  he  was  determined  to  show  the  world 
that  the  airplane  could  change  the  course  of 
any  war. 

Those  who  did  not  meet  Richthofen 's  ex- 
pectations In  the  next  few  weeks,  when  they 
flew  daily  training  missions  In  close  forma- 
tion, were  dropped  from  the  squadron.  He  Im- 
pressed on  his  men  that  individual  combats 
would  be  necessary  at  times  but  not  the  rule, 
and  that  In  the  air  team  work  and  dis- 
cipline would  prevail  at  aU  times. 

The  squadron's  flghtlng  capacity  was  put 
to  Its  first  real  test  two  weeks  later  when 
more  than  80  planes  took  part  In  one  of  the 
largest  dog  fights  of  World  War  I.  Rlch- 
thofen's  men  shot  down  four  British  planes, 
one  more  than  he  lost.  Richthofen  received 
his  eighth  silver  cup. 
Perhaps   the   most  publicized   victory  for 


Richthofen  was  his  eleventh  over  Major 
Lanoe  Hawker,  the  highest  ranking  ace  of 
the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  holder 
of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  battle  occurred  on  Nov.  23,  and  from 
Rlchthofen's  diary  are  his  own  words  to  de- 
scribe this  action: 

"I  must  confess  that  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  me  to  learn  that  the  English- 
man I  shot  down  on  Nov.  23,  1916,  was  the 
EnglUh  equivalent  of  our  great  Max  Immel- 
mann.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  who  he  was 
during  the  fight,  but  I  did  know  from  the 
masterly  manner  In  which  he  handled  his 
plane  and  the  pluck  with  which  he  flew  that 
he  was  a  wonderful  feUow. 

"It  was  fine  weather  when  I  fiew  away  from 
our  airdrome  that  day.  I  was  In  the  best  ol 
spirits  and  keen  for  the  hunt.  Flying  at  an 
altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  I  observed  three 
English  planes.  I  saw  that  they  saw  me,  and 
from  their  maneuvers,  I  gathered  that  our 
hopes  lor  the  day's  fun  were  mutual.  They 
were  hunting  bent,  the  same  as  I. 

"I  was  spoiling  for  a  fight,  and  they  Im- 
pressed me  much  the  same.  They  were  above 
me,  but  I  accepted  the  chaUenge.  Being 
underneath  and  In  no  position  to  attack,  I 
had  to  wait  till  the  fellow  dived  on  me.  It 
was  not  long  to  wait.  Soon  he  started  down 
m  a  steep  gliding  dive,  trying  to  catch  me 
from  behind. 

"Both  of  his  motors  are  speeding  to  the 
utmost;  stUl  neither  of  us  seems  to  gain  on 
the  other.  We  are  exactly  opposite  each  other 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  in 
this  position  neither  one  of  us  can  train  our 
single  forward  shooting  machine  guns  on 
the  other. 

"First  we  would  go  20  times  around  to  the 
right,  and  then  swing  Into  another  circle 
going  around  20  times  to  the  left.  We  con- 
tinued the  mad  race,  neither  gaining  an  ad- 
vantage. I  knew  at  once  that  1  was  dealing 
with  no  beginner,  because  he  didn't  appear  to 
dream  of  trying  to  break  off  the  fight  and 
get  out  of  the  circling.  His  plane  was  excel- 
lent lor  maneuvering  and  speed,  but  my  ma- 
chine gave  me  an  advantage  by  being  able  to 
climb  better  and  faster.  This  enabled  me  at 
last  to  break  the  circle  and  maneuver  Into 
a  position  behind  and  above  him. 

"But  m  the  circling  fight,  both  of  us  had 
lost  height.  We  must  have  come  down  at  least 
6,000  feet  because  we  were  a  little  more  than 
3.000  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wind  was 
In  my  favor.  Throughout  the  fight,  at  the 
same  time  we  kept  getting  lower,  the  wind 
was  gradually  drifting  us  back  to  the  German 
lines.  I  saw  that  now  we  were  even  behind 
the  .German  lines,  in  front  of  Bapaume,  and 
my  opponent  should  have  noticed  It  was  time 
for  him  to  back  out  of  the  fight  because  he 
was  betting  farther  Into  my  territory. 

"But  he  was  a  plucky  devU.  With  me  be- 
hind and  above  him,  he  even  turned  around 
and  waved  his  arm  at  me,  as  though  to  say, 
•Wle  gehts?'  We  went  Into  circles  again — 
fast  and  furious  and  as  small  as  we  could 
drive  them.  Sometimes  I  estimated  the  diam- 
eters of  the  circle  at  between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  yards.  But  always  I  kept  above  him 
and  at  times  I  could  even  look  down  almost 
vertically  Into  his  cockpit  and  watch  each 
movement  of  his  head.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
his  goggles,  I  could  have  seen  what  sort  of 
face   he   had. 

"He  was  a  fine  sportsman,  but  I  knew  that 
In  time  my  close  presence  behind  and  above 
him  would  be  too  much  for  him,  particularly 
as  all  the  time  we  were  getting  lower  and 
lower  and  farther  behind  my  lines.  We  were 
getting  so  close  to  the  ground  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  decide  whether  he  would  have 
to  land  behind  our  lines  or  whether  he 
would  break  the  circle  and  try  to  get  back  to 
his  own  side. 

"Apptirently  the  Idea  of  landing  and  sur- 
render never  occurred  to  this  sportsman, 
because  suddenly  he  revealed  his  plans  to 
escape  by  going  Into  several  loops  and  other 
maneuvers  of  equal  folly.  As  he  came  out  of 
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them,  beading  back  for  bla  lines,  my  first 
bullets  began  wblatUng  around  bis  ears  be- 
cause up  to  now,  with  the  excepUon  of  his 
opening  shots,  neither  one  of  us  had  been 
able  to  range  on  the  other. 

"The  battle  Is  now  close  to  the  ground. 
He  Is  not  a  hundred  yards  above  the  earth. 
Our  speed  Is  terrific.  He  starts  back  for  his 
front.  He  knows  I  am  right  behind  Mm 
and  close  on  his  tall.  He  knows  my  gun  bar- 
rel Is  trained  on  him.  He  starts  to  dgzag 
making  sudden  darts  right  and  left — right 
and  left  confiulng  my  aim  and  making  It 
dlfflcxilt  to  train  my  guns  on  him.  But  the 
moment  is  coming.  I  am  50  yards  behind 
him.  My  machine  gun  Is  firing  incessantly, 
we  are  hardly  60  yards  above  the  ground  just 
skimming  it. 

"Now  I  am  within  30  yards  of  him.  He 
must  fall.  The  gun  poxirs  out  Its  stream  of 
lead.  Then  It  Jams.  Then  It  reopens  fire.  That 
Jam  almost  saved  his  life.  One  buUet  goes 
home.  He  Is  struck  through  the  back  of  the 
head.  His  plane  Jumps  and  crashes  down.  It 
strikes  the  ground  Just  as  I  swoop  over.  His 
machine  gun  rammed  Itself  into  the  earth, 
and  now  It  decorates  the  entrance  over  my 
door.  He  was  a  brave  man,  a  sportsman  and 
a  fighter." 

Rlchthofen's  quotations  from  his  diary 
were  widely  publicized  in  German  news- 
papers and  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  becom- 
ing Qermany's  national  hero.  Cup  number 
eleven  was  ordered. 

On  Jan.  16,  1917.  Richthofen  was  awarded 
the  coveted  Order  Pour  le  Merlte,  the  high- 
est honor  Germany  could  bestow.  Newspapers 
throughout  his  country  announced  the  dec- 
oration with  the  boldest  of  headlines,  hail- 
ing him  as  their  air  ace. 

It  was  after  this  decoration  that  Rlch- 
thofen  had  his  speedy  Albatross  D  11  plane 
painted  blood  red.  From  that  time  on  he 
was  known  throughout  the  Western  Front 
as  the  "Red  Baron."  The  purpose  of  paint- 
ing his  plane  red  was  that  now  he  wanted 
his  adversaries  in  the  air  to  know  him  and 
his  plane,  to  fear  it,  and  to  realize  that  when- 
ever they  engaged  him  they  were  dueling 
with  Germany's  ace  fighter  pilot. 

In  the  middle  of  January,  Rlchthofen  was 
transferred  and  placed  In  command  of  an- 
other Jagdstaffeln.  He  hand  picked  his  fel- 
low pilots  from  the  entire  German  Air  Serv- 
ice. His  squadron  scored  its  first  victory  on 
January  23,  and  the  "Red  Baron"  bought  an- 
other silver  cup. 

His  victories  continued  to  mount  as  the 
Jagdstaffeln  was  posted  wherever  fighting 
was  the  thickest.  If  the  High  Command  be- 
lieved a  certain  sector  needed  aerial  assist- 
ance, Rlchthofen  and  his  gentlemen  were 
dispatched. 

The  Allies  were  frantic.  "Get  Rlchthofen" 
was  the  repeated  cry,  but  It  was  another  year 
before  this  was  done. 

On  July  8,  1017,  Rlchthofen  had  his  first 
brush  with  death,  and  again  his  own  words 
describe  this  action  best. 

"Suddenly  something  strikes  me  in  the 
head.  For  a  moment  my  whole  body  is  para- 
lyzed. My  arms  hang  down  limply  beside  me; 
my  legs  flop  loosely  beyond  my  control.  The 
worst  was  that  a  nerve  leading  to  my  eyes  had 
been  paralyzed  and  I  was  completely  blinded. 
"I  feel  my  machine  tumbling  down  fall- 
ing. At  that  moment,  the  idea  struck  me, 
•This  is  how  it  feels  when  one  is  shot  down 
to  his  death.'  Any  moment,  I  wait  for  my 
wings  to  break  off.  I  am  alone  In  my  bus.  I 
don't  lose  my  senses  for  a  moment. 

"Soon  I  regained  power  over  my  arms  and 
legs,  so  that  I  grip  the  wheel.  Mechanically, 
I  cut  off  the  motor,  but  what  good  does  that 
do?  One  can't  fly  without  sight.  I  forced  my 
eyes  open— tore  off  my  goggles  but  even  then 
I  could  not  see  the  sun.  I  was  completely 
blind.  The  seconds  seemed  like  eternities  I 
noticed  I  was  still  falling." 

Rlchthofen  went  on  to  describe  his  near 
fatal  plimge.  He  managed  to  puU  back  the 


sUck  to  pull  him  out  of  his  faU.  He  crash 
landed,  the  impact  hurling  him  from  the 
cockpit.  He  landed  on  a  thorny  bush,  and 
later  recalled  that  during  his  subsequent 
hospitallzaUoa  when  doctors  extracted  the 
thorns  from  hto  buttocks  it  was  more  painful 
than  his  earlier  head  wound. 

After  he  recuperated  from  this  experience 
Rlchthofen  was  never  the  same  killer.  He 
flew  With  more  caution  and  for  the  first  time 
realized  how  it  felt  to  be  shot  down.  How- 
ever the  "Red  Baron"  continued  to  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  the  Royal  Plying 
Corps,  and  to  provide  additions  to  his  sUver 
cup  collection. 

On  March  24,  1918,  Rlchthofen  received  a 
short  note  from  the  5th  Army  Headquarters 
mentioning  that  Allied  planes  were  raising 
havoc  with  ground  troops  and  would  the 
Commander  please  take  care  of  the  matter. 
On  April  20,  1918,  Rlchthofen  shot  down 
his  80th  plane.  At  that  time  the  Germans 
were  trying  to  make  one  more  drive  at  crack- 
ing a  hole  in  the  Western  Front.  Rlchthofen 
and  the  circus  were  given  the  assignment  to 
keep  enemy  aircraft  from  photographing  and 
hindering  German  troops. 

The  following  morning  was  cold  but  with 
a  touch  of  Spring  in  the  air.  The  "Red 
Baron"  was  JubUant  when  he  awoke,  for  he 
had  been  granted  a  week's  leave — to  begin  In 
two  days. 

"Oh  well,  the  weather  is  cloudy;  I  doubt 
If  here  will  be  any  air  activity  today,"  he 
stated  to  his  adjustant  Karl  Bodenschatz. 

These  words  had  Just  been  uttered  when 
a  messenger  approached  and  handed  him  a 
note — "Two  photographic  RAF  planes  head- 
ing for  the  front  at  8,000  feet." 

Rlchthofen  ordered  his  "Flying  Circus" 
into  the  air. 

The  following  events  are  probably  the  most 
controversial  of  any  happenings  in  World 
War  r.  Most  air  historians  have  their  own 
views  on  the  following  events — I  have  mine 
backed  by  more  than  800  documents  from 
eye  witnesses  on  that  Sunday,  April  21.  1918. 
Rlchthofen  took  off  in  his  red  Fokker  trl- 
plane  with  four  of  his  men.  The  others  were 
to  follow  In  15  minutes.  At  10:20  he  located 
two  Australian  planes  from  No.  3  Squadron 
photographing  an  area  along  the  Somme 
River.  These  planes  had  already  taken  12 
pictures  when  their  pilots  observed  a  close 
formation  of  five  German  planes  heading  in 
their  direction.  They  quickly  closed  In  and 
awaited  the  Huns.  The  Baron  tried  to  ma- 
neuver his  planes  above  and  behind  one  of 
the  RE  8's  which  had  opened  fire,  when  he 
noticed  a  larger  flight  of  Sopwlth  Camels  at 
a  lower  altitude. 

He  Immediately  ordered  his  men  to  break 
away  and  engage  the  oncomers.  He  felt  that 
his  second  flight  of  men  would  take  care  of 
the  two  photographic  planes. 

At  3,000  feet,  he  engaged  the  enemy  from 
209  Squadron  of  the  RAP,  commanded  by 
Capt.  A.  Roy  Brown,  an  ace  in  his  own  right. 
The  sky  was  filled  with  planes,  twisting  and 
dodging,  each  pilot  looking  for  the  deadly 
advantage. 

Rlchthofen  observed  one  RAF  plane  as  It 
broke  from  the  battle  circle  and  headed  for 
home.  He  immediately  pushed  his  stick  for- 
ward and  the  chase  was  on. 

In  the  RAP  plane  was  2nd  Lt.  Wilfred 
"Wop"  May,  a  Canadian  and  a  newcomer  to 
209  Squadron.  He  looked  back  and  saw  the 
blood  red  German  Fokker  on  his  tall.  The 
"Red  Baron"  opened  flre.  Captain  Brown  saw 
this  action  and  quickly  dropped  down  In  back 
of  the  red  Fokker.  Flying  at  about  500  feet 
above  the  ground.  Brown  pressed  his  trigger 
and  saw  the  Baron's  plane  quiver.  He  flred 
again  and  saw  the  Baron  slump  forward  in 
his  cockpit.  Brown  pulled  away  believing  the 
red  plane  was  going  down. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  controversy  de- 
velops .  .  .  did  Rlchthofen  go  down  as  Brown 
explains  in  his  report?  This  author  has  hun- 
dreds of  documents  from  eye  witnesses  that 
claim  Rlchthofen  righted  his  plane  and  con- 
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tinned  his  chase  of  Lt.  May.  These  witnesses 
claim  that  Brown  pulled  away  and  the  chase 
continued  for  over  a  mile  at  an  altitude  of 
100  feet  when  a  bullet  from  one  of  the  Aus- 
traUan  groimd  troops  killed  the  "Red  Baron." 
Now  60  years  later,  the  events  that  took 
place  that  Sunday  morning  on  April  21,  1918 
continue  to  confoimd  historians. 
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HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  KAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  resolution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  delegates 
present  at  the  annual  general  council 
meeting  of  the  Oahu  Chapter.  Hawaiian 
Government  Employees'  Association 
Inc.,  on  May  13, 1967. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  chapter's 
full  support  of  the  policy  being  pursued 
by  our  President  to  bring  peace  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  to  assure  the  valiant  people 
of  that  nation  a  free  government,  as  well 
as  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  others 
who  are  seeking  to  establish  peace  iii 
Vietnam. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
fess will  have  the  opportunity  to  note 
the  views  of  this  worthy  group  of  Hawaii 
citizens  in  this  respect,  I  am  Including 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Hawaiian  Govebnment  Emplotees'  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Oahc  Chapter,  Resolittion 

Whereas,  our  nation  is  engaged  in  military 
action  m  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  against  conmiunlst  aggression;  and 

Whereas,  this  support  has  been  given  at 
the  direct  request  of  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  Joined  in  this 
support  of  South  Vietnam  by  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific-Asian  world;  and 

Whereas,  concurrent  with  the  resistance 
against  aggression,  the  United  States  is  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  assist  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  form  a  viable  government  and  de- 
velop its  economic  and  human  resources-  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  time 
and  again  reafBrmed  their  support  of  the 
National  Administration's  policy  in  Vietnam 
through  projects  such  as  "Operation  Helping 
Hand"  and  through  the  direct  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  sons  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Administration  has 
repeatedly  made  attempts  to  cease  hostili- 
ties and  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  in  Viet- 
nam; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Oahu  Chapter  of  the  Hawaiian  Government 
Employees'  Association  go  on  record  In  full 
support  of  the  policy  being  pursued  by  our 
President  to  bring  peace  to  South  Vietnam 
and  to  assure  the  valiant  people  of  that  na- 
tion a  free  government. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  chapter  ex- 
presses Its  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  those 
countless  other  American  men  and  women 
who  are  working  in  Vietnam  to  establish 
peace. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  members  of 
our  congressional  delegation  so  they  may 
properly  represent  pur  views  in  the  Capitol. 
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Polish  Ham  and  the  Russian  Hof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
schemes  of  the  administration  to  obtain 
legislative  approval  for  plans  to  support 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries 
through  trade  will  be  debated  with  great 
intensity  thoroughout  this  session.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  practical  for  us  to  note  the 
views  of  properly  motivated  authorities 
in  this  field.  Columnist  Harry  E.  Demb- 
kowski  of  the  Polish  American  is  a 
noted  scholar  who  is  aware  of  the  politi- 
cal as  well  as  the  economic  questions  in- 
volved In  this  debate  and,  therefore,  his 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  column 
on  May  27  Is  of  great  interest.  I  insert 
his  commentary  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Polish  Ham  and  the  Russian  Hoc 
(By  Harry  E.  Dembkowskl) 

There  was  once  a  time  when  housewives 
could  shop  for  their  pantry  needs  In  happy 
Ignorance  of  prevailing  international  prob- 
lems. But  the  "era  of  Innocence"  has  been, 
or  should  be,  consigned  to  history  since  even 
a  housewife's  decisions  at  the  supermarket 
can  be  related  to  the  political  and  economic 
questions  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

For  Polish  Americans,  as  for  the  other 
ethnic  groups,  there  is  a  certain  fondness 
towards  the  "old  country"  «nd,  as  a  result, 
towards  the  products  which  are  imported 
from  there.  This  sentiment  is  thoroughly 
human  and  generally  desirable.  But  situa- 
tions sometimes  arise  when  sentimental 
preferences  conflict  with  political  reality,  and 
a  cool  reassessment  of  those  sentiments  is 
then  in  order. 

The  communizatlon  of  Eastern  Europe  Is 
a  basic  political  fact.  A  reassessment  of  our 
sentiments  towards  consuming  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean products  is  therefore  clearly  in  order. 

Trade  between  East  and  West  although 
still  small  is  ever-growlpg^  There  are  four 
major  argimients  usually ^ven  justifying 
trade  with  communist  countries.  They  are: 
that  trade  can  be  a  means  of  weakening  the 
ties  between  Russia  and  her  satellites;  that  it 
can  improve  the  Uvlng  conditions  of  the  sub- 
jects of  communism;  that  it  benefits  the 
West's  economy;  and  that  the  Increased 
world  trade  will  somehow  improve  the 
chances  for  world  peace. 

Since  the  fourth  "reason"  is  false,  and  the 
third  Is  highly  doubtful,  only  the  first  two 
argmnents  are  worth  discussing  here. 

The  first  argument  assumes  that  Russia 
will  permit  her  satellites  to  drift  away.  This 
is  a  doubtful  proposition  and  is  most  un- 
Ukely  in  the  absence  of  additional  American 
policies  directed  towards  that  end  as  well  as 
other  favorable  international  conditions.  But 
even  assuming  that  it  may  be  possible  in 
the  long  run,  what  has  our  experience  al- 
ready revealed? 

Up  to  now  East-West  trade  has  not  gained 
very  much  for  the  subjects  of  communism. 
Products  are  exported  from  communist  lands 
only  through  state-controlled  export  com- 
panies. The  workers  and  farmers  who  produce 
the  products  seldom,  if  ever,  see  the  profits. 
They  may  even  be  harmed — to  the  extent 
that  the  nation's  best  products  are  being 
exported  and  therefore  are  not  available  for 
home  consumption.  Also,  the  communist 
regimes  are  funnellng  most  of  their  foreign 
trade  profits  Into  heavy  industry  and  the 
military,  which  is  not  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  their  subjects. 


And  there  are  greater  objections.  Since 
trade  with  any  nation  tends  to  strengthen 
that  nation,  it  is  obvious  that  trade  with 
communist  regimes — any  trade  in  any  form — 
strengthens  them  by  enriching  their  fragile 
economies.  Moreover,  their  economic  gains 
encourage  Russia  to  reap  the  harvest  by  di- 
verting a  part  of  their  wealth  for  herself — 
Just  as  she  has  looted  their  lands  of  their 
natural  resources,  as  In  the  cases  of  Poland's 
coal  and  Rumania's  oil. 

What  Is  at  issue  here  is  not  the  succulent 
goodness  of  Polish  ham — or  Czech  beer  or 
Russian  caviar — but  something  much  more 
basic.  Since  when  is  it  In  our  self-interest  to 
enrich  communist  economies,  thereby  sub- 
sidizing their  regimes  and,  ultimately,  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Some  might  object  that  this  Is  an  unfair 
formulation — that  buying  a  few  products 
cannot  do  any  real  harm.  Perhaps.  But  buy- 
ing a  few  products  sets  a  trend  into  motion. 
It  opens  the  gate  of  trade  which,  once  opened, 
allows  for  more  and  more. "And  besides,  the 
principle  remains.  Is  It  ever  really  wise  to 
trade   with   one's   adversaries? 

Still,  there  Is  no  easy  final  answer  to  the 
question  of  economic  trade  with  communist 
countries.  Probably  the  wisest  course  of  all 
would  be  for  such  trade  to  be  used  by  the 
United  States  government  as  an  arm  of  for- 
eign policy — ^used  to  encourage  communist 
regimes  to  make  various  concessions,  "mel- 
low" their  oppressive  rule  over  the  peoples, 
and  decrease  their  enmity  towards  the  West- 
ern Democracies. 

Economic  trade,  If  properly  employed, 
could  be  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  Ameri- 
can arsenal  for  freedom  and  democracy;  and 
the  housewife  in  the  supermarket  is,  in  a 
sense,  on  one  of  the  firing  lines. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cop- 
ley newspapers  print  a  quarterly  review 
for  newspapermen  which  is  entitled 
"Seminar."  In  the  June  issue  there  are 
several  articles  of  real  interest.  One  was 
the  "Decline  and  Pall? — An  Analogy 
Between  Ancient  Rome  and  Present- 
Day  America."  The  article  by  Robert 
Bumham  Watts  foUows : 

Decline  and  Fall? — An  Analogy   Between 

Ancient  Rome  and  Present-Day  America 

(By  Robert  Bumham  Watts) 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  National  Ar- 
chives Building  in  Washington,  where  such 
historic  documents  as  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution  are  kept,  are 
carved  the  words,  "What  Is  Past  Is  Pro- 
logue." 

In  other  words.  Just  as  a  football  coach 
scans  miles  of  film  of  past  games  to  learn 
how  to  make  his  current  team  more  success- 
ful, we  can  avoid  possible  serious  dangers  to 
our  country  if  we  see  what  conditions  in  the 
past  caused  similar  dangers  in  other  nations. 

Frequently  we  hear  it  said  our  troubled 
times  are  much  like  those  experienced  in  the 
Roman  Republic  and  Empire.  And  it  is  urged 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  great  civUi- 
zatlon  was  caused  by  conditions  so  much  like 
those  we  experience  today  that  our  United 
States  may  be  facing  a  similar  fate  unless 
we  promptly  do  something  to  change  its 
course. 

What  lessons  can  we  learn  from  Ancient 
Rome?  Why  not  check  some  of  the  parallels 


which  we  may  find  there?  To  revert  to  the 
football  coach,  why  not  see  how  games  were 
lost  because  of  poor  planning  or  muffed  as- 
signments? 

No  comparison  with  Roman  history  is  go- 
ing to  be  exact.  Rome,  both  as  a  republic  End 
as  an  empire,  made  magnificent  contribu- 
tions to  the  world.  But  In  the  course  of  her 
history,  which  began  about  509  B.C  as  a 
republic  whlcli  lasted  until  27  B.C  .  and  con- 
tinued as  an  empire  from  27  B.C.  to  AD.  476. 
she  clearly  showed  characteristics  of  weak- 
ness and  degeneracy  which  we  should  avoid. 

One  thing  we  should  recognize  at  the  very 
beginning  is  that  the  size,  the  power,  and  the 
world  Influence  of  our  United  States  are  not 
guarantees  that  our  clvUizatlon  cannot  fall 
Just  as  Rome's  did.  Rome.  too.  held  sway  over 
the  world  of  its  day  from  Britain  to  Egypt. 
Its  legions,  behind  the  eagle  standard,  were 
long  invincible.  Its  wealth  was  beyond  com- 
prehension. 

We  may  look  at  two  mighty  nations  and 
see  what  one  may  leeu-n  from  the  other. 

In  his  book.  The  Grar^eur  That  Was  Rome. 
J.  C.  Stobart  complains  bitterly  about  the 
vast  literature  which  exposes  and  analyzes 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
advances  the  idea  that  despite  all  its  de- 
generacy and  corruption.  Rome  discharged 
Its  historic  function  by  spawning  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  then,  spent  with  the  effort 
died. 

The  United  States  may  well  face  a  similar 
fate. 

Following  initial  experiences  under  kings, 
both  Rome  and  the  United  States  selected, 
in  order  to  protect  their  liberty,  a  form  of 
government  known  as  a  republic. 

What  is  a  republic,  anyway?  And  why 
should  we  care  whether  we  preserve  ours  or 
not?  What  is  It  supixised  to  do  for  us? 

It  Is  vital  to  every  American  to  understand 
clearly  the  answers  to  these  questions,  for 
in  large  measure  it  may  be  said  that  many  of 
our  present  troubles  come  from  a  failure  to 
understand  that  In  a  free  republic,  the  safety 
of  the  rights  of  every  man  depends  upon  his 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others. 

First,  then,  what  is  a  republic?  Kant,  in 
The  Science  of  Right,  gives  a  crystal  clear 
answer.  He  says,  "Every  true  republic  is  and 
can  only  be  constituted  by  a  representative 
system  of  the  people.  Such  a  representative 
system  Is  Instituted  in  the  name  of  the  jjeo- 
ple,  and  is  constituted  by  all  the  citizens  be- 
ing united  together.  In  order,  by  means  of 
their  deputies,  to  protect  and  secure  their 
rights." 

In  other  words,  we  act  through  our  duly 
elected  representatives  and  not  through  di- 
rect mass  action  or  special  interest  organiza- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Second,  what  Ls  the  reason  for  having  such 
a  representative  government? 

In  1651,  Thomas  Hobbes,  a  distinguished 
commentator  on  Greek  and  Roman  govern- 
ment, described  the  alternative  in  his  book. 
Leviathan,  by  saying.  ".  .  .  amongst  master- 
less  men.  there  Is  perpetual  war  of  every  man 
against  his  neighbor;  no  inheritance  to  trans- 
mit to  the  son,  nor  to  expect  from  the  father; 
no  propriety  of  goods  oi"  lands;  no  security; 
but  a  full  and  absolute  liberty  In  every  par- 
ticular man ..  .  ."  It  is  to  protect  every 
citizen  against  such  jungle  warfare  that 
government  exists. 

Imagine  the  chaos  and  carnage  which 
would  follow  if  every  person  were  left  free 
to  drive  on  the  freeways  as  he  pleased,  with- 
out regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  Or  think 
about  what  would  happen  if  all  police  and 
peace  officers  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
our  towns  tmd  cities. 

Indeed,  one  of  our  greatest  dangers  today 
stems  from  our  failure  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand history.  Each  of  us  vehemently  de- 
mands protection  for  himself  and  that  which 
is  his,  and  far  too  many  of  us  insist,  at  the 
same  time,  on  freedom  to  take  by  violence  or 
destroy  the  belongings  of  others  to  get  what 
we  desire. 
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At  the  cloee  of  the  American  Constitutional 
Convention,  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  Ita 
leading  members,  was  asked,  "What  la  the 
kind  and  form  of  our  new  government?" 

He  answered,  "A  republic — if  you  can  keep 

itr 

Oeorge  Washington  sounded  the  same 
warning  when  he  said,  "Qovernment  is  like  a 
fire,  which — if  It  is  not  controlled,  will  de- 
stroy you." 

If  these  men  had  used  the  example  of 
Rome,  where  the  Republic  was  deftly  turned 
into  an  Elmplre  by  Augustus  In  27  B.C..  they 
might  have  said  that  Augustus  was  simply 
iising  the  old  "shell  game"  to  cheat  the  peo- 
ple of  their  freedom.  The  pea  of  real  power 
was' removed  from  the  shell  marked  "Repub- 
lic" to  the  one  marked  "Empire"  so  fast  and 
silently  that  It  fooled  the  onlookers. 

To  be  sure,  Augustus,  bought  insurance 
against  the  Roman  Legions'  Interference  by 
judicious  favors  and  even  bribes.  But  he 
managed  to  get  all  power  In  his  own  hands — 
even  though  always  under  the  former  names 
and  procedures. 

The  historian  Gibbon,  in  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  explains  the 
technique.  "Augustiis  was  sensible  that  man- 
kind is  governed  by  names;  nor  was  he  de- 
ceived In  his  expectation  that  the  Senate  and 
people  would  submit  to  slavery,  provided 
they  were  respectfully  assured  that  they  still 
enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom." 

And  how  quickly  the  Romans  forgot  their 
freedom  Is  seen  from  the  poignant  cry  of 
Tacitus,  only  41  years  later,  "How  few  were 
left  who  had  seen  the  Republic !" 

This  government  shell  game,  by  which  peo- 
ple lose  their  freedoms  and  power,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Communist  technique.  In 
Russia,  we  still  see  the  names  and  forms  of 
elections,  mockeries  though  they  are.  There 
Is  a  gathering  of  "representatives"  so  elected 
In  make-believe  legislatures  and  the  desig- 
nation of  despotic  rulers  by  the  old  titles  of 
"premier"  and  "secretary." 

The  same  shell  game  was  used  in  de- 
scribing Communist  take-overs  in  China  as 
"agrarian  reforms."  It  was  again  successfully 
used  90  miles  from  our  territory  by  Fidel 
Castro,  then  called  a  "freedom  fighter." 

Surely,  it  is  time  now  for  us  to  heed  the 
warnings  of  Franklin  and  Washington;  to 
apply  the  lessons  of  Rome  and  later  dicta- 
torships. 

Almost  every  U.S.  citizen  realizes  that  over 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  quiet  but 
steady  shift  of  power  away  from  the  people 
and  the  states  to  the  federal  government.  In- 
stances and  examples  lie  on  all  sides  of  lis. 

Take  the  sheer  size  of  the  federal  civilian 
payroll.  The  New  Age,  July,  1965,  makes  it 
graphic:  "For  every  10,000  people  living  In 
the  United  States  there  are  130  federal  civil- 
ian employees.  During  the  past  decade  their 
number  has  increased  only  2  percent,  but 
their  total  pay  has  climbed  more  than  70  per 
cent." 

Between  them,  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agnrlculture  assert  that  they  ad- 
m,lnlster  180-milllon  acres,  or  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  federal  gov- 
enmient  directly  spends  some  (3-blllion 
yearly,  and  in  welfare  some  $lO-bllllon.  In 
each  case,  federal  grants  always  involve  more 
and  more  control  from  Washington,  and  less 
Tolce  for  local  citizens  or  for  states. 

More  and  more  power  is  being  asserted  by 
the  Washington  bosses,  although  the  closest 
reading  of  the  Constitution  would  fall  to  re- 
veal grants  of  power  in  many  areas  affected. 
An  Instance  is  what  Life  editorially  referred 
to  recently  as  "Jawbone  control  for  market 
forces." 

If  we  turn  to  our  Judicial  system  we  find 
comparable  Instances  of  the  supplanting  of 
local  and  state  powers  by  the  philosophies 
of  the  majorttlea  of  our  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tlcea.  Tremendous  concern  has  been  expressed 
by  responsible  law  enforcement  officers  over 


new  llmitatioos  imposed  on  acceptcible  evl- 
deiLce  In  criminal  cases.  And  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  right  of  states  to  have  any  legis- 
lative body  representative  of  geographic 
areas  constitute  a  massive  push  away  from 
historic  precedent  and  toward  the  absolute 
rule  of  mere  numbers. 

So  powerful  does  the  Judiciary  feel  Itself 
that  recently  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  ac- 
tually forbade  hearings  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

None  of  the  Instances  cited  Is  fatal.  None 
condemns  us  to  the  loss  of  our  freedom  in 
a  government  shell  game.  But  they  form  an 
ominous  pattern. 

They  should  make  us  think  back  to  Ancient 
Rome  and  to  the  modern  dictatorship  of 
communism.  An  alert  citizenry  can  defend 
Itself.  Let  us  hope  that  we  remain  ever 
alert. 

Two  related  sets  of  experience  In  ancient 
Rome  and  In  our  country  both  concern  fi- 
nance. Rome's  led  to  bemkruptcy  and  ruin. 

Perhaps  we  still  have  time  to  avoid  a  simi- 
lar disaster  If  we  can  reconlze  our  danger  and 
act  in  tipse. 

One  danger  has  been  the  outflow  of  gold 
reserves,  accompanied  by  soaring  Inflation 
and  the  debasement  of  the  currency.  The 
other  concerns  the  cost  and  effect  of  welfsire 
and  subsidies. 

In  republican  Rome,  silver  was  the  basic 
currency,  although  there  was  also  gold.  The 
gold  supply  was  constantly  drained  away,  a 
large  part  of  it  going  to  India  In  payment  for 
luxuries  purchased  there. 

The  main  sliver  piece  was  the  Roman 
denarius,  which  originally  contained  94  per 
cent  silver  worth  20  cents.  But  as  Rome's 
gold  was  depleted  and  its  debts  Increased, 
both  by  welfare  and  other  costs,  the  Roman 
Senate  began  as  early  as  122  B.C.  to  use  the 
deadly  device  of  inflation. 

It  did  this  by  issuing  new  denarii  made  of 
base  metals,  plated  over,  and  at  the  end 
contained  only  5  per  cent  silver,  worth  Vi 
cent.  This  cheapening  process  was  continued 
until  the  silver  coins  had  become  so  mixed  In 
value  that  no  one  knew  what  they  were 
worth. 

Finally.  In  87  B.C.,  the  Senate  declared  it- 
self bankrupt.  The  end  of  the  Republic  was 
Just  around  the  corner. 

By  the  time  Augustus  quietly  turned  the 
Republic  into  an  Empire  in  27  B.C.,  the  ef- 
fects of  Inflation  and  its  "funny  money"' 
were  in  full  swing,  Rome  was  full  of  citizens 
who  were  without  means  or  wlDhout  the  will- 
ingness to  work.  The  mobs  were  dangerous 
and  politically  dynamite.  By  whatever  means, 
they  had  to  be  pacified. 

As  a  result,  over  200,000  residents  of  Rome 
began  receiving  free  com,  with  the  rest 
of  the  populace  expecting  to  buy  it  very 
cheaply,  although  all  of  it  had  to  be  Im- 
ported. Later,  the  co^i  dole  was  changed 
to  bread.  And  then  free,  bacon  was  added — 
nearly  4-mlllioo  pounds  ft  year.  To  free  food, 
free  entertainment  wa^  added,  with  stu- 
pendous sums  spent  to  amuse  those  on  wel- 
fare. 

The  effect  ot  these  actlvltlee,  both  finan- 
cially and  in  the  area  of  moral  decay,  la 
widely  known  and  will  be  recognized  by  any 
who  study  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  decreased  to  about  43  cents  since 
1939.  0\ir  gold  has  gone  abroad  at  a  terrifying 
rate.  These  things  we  know  but  we  cannot 
see  them  easily  except  in  the  dwindling 
amount  of  food  our  dollar  will  now  buy. 

'  But.  one  thing  we  can  see  and  feel  If  we 
reach  in  our  pockets  and  take  out  some  silver 
coins.  There  is  the  same  debasement  of 
metals,  the  same  plating,  the  same  "cheap" 
money  which  the  Romans  experienced. 

If  we  look  at  the  fleld  of  fiubllc  subsidies 
and  welfare,  the  burden  is  so  enormotis  that 
one  wonders  how  long  any  nation  can  survive 
under  it — leaving  aside  all  questions  of  ad- 
ministrative costs,  foreign  aid  and  attempts 
to  create  false  prices  where  free  competition 
would  provide  abundances. 


Also,  there  are  the  shocking  Instances  of 
free  living  provided  for  those  who  are  able 
but  unwilling  to  wwk.  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  recently  estimated  that  on  top  of  all 
subeldlee,  price  supports  and  other  govern- 
mental handouts,  we  have  7.4-milllon  Ameri- 
cans who  are  welfare  recipients. 

Our  Inflation  is  rising  rapidly,  as  did 
Rome's.  Our  welfare  payments  alone  make 
Rome's  free  bread  and  circuses  seem  Insignfl- 
cant. 

Are  we  in  danger?  Let  the  coins  In  our 
pockets  be  constant  warnings  and  reminders 
that  for  thesake  of  our  country  we  have  to 
answer  that  question. 

The  reason  why  men  have  governments  is 
to  protect  their  rights  and  possessions,  which 
would  otherwise  be  fair  game  for  anyone 
physically  stronger. 

If  that  be  so,  It  follows  that  those  who 
hold  the  law  in  contempt  and  work  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  government  from  within  are 
destroying  the  very  basis  of  that  freedom  for 
which  they  cry  so  loudly. 

In  other  words,  uncontrolled  license  simply 
kills  liberty. 

Yet  this  basic  truth  seems  rarely  to  cross 
the  minds  of  those  who  today  proclaim  them- 
selves subject  only  to  such  laws  as  they 
choose  to  follow. 

Carry  the  current  cry  of  complete  license 
to  do  what  one  wishes  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion and  we  would  find  everyone  similarly 
imrestrained.  What  good  would  it  do  then  to 
save  money  or  buy  clothes  or  acquire  a  family 
home  if  at  any  time  some  stronger  and  lazier 
person  or  some  neighborhood  gang  could 
strip  you  of  them?  The  point  is  that  if  you 
go  back  to  the  Jungle  you  have  to  live  by  the 
law  of  the  Jungle. 

Writing  on  ancient  Rome.  J.  H.  Breasted 
says  in  Ancient  Times,  "Life  and  property 
were  nowhere  safe;  turbulence,  robbery  and 
murder  were  everywhere."  And  further,  "In 
the  temp>est  of  anarchy  In  the  Third  Century, 
the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  suffered 
final  ooUapse." 

As  emperor  followed  emperor,  the  Roman 
disregard  for  law  produced  amazing  results. 
Ferdinand  Lot  says,  "To  harshness  and  dis- 
honesty were  added  venality  and  peculation. 
Everyone  stole." 

Perhaps  an  all  time  low  was  reached  when 
the  emperorship  Itself  was  actually  sWd  by 
the  army  in  public  bidding  between  Sulpl- 
clanus  and  Jullanus.  As  for  the  i>eople,  the 
historian  Olbbon  tells  us  that  "they  no 
longer  possessed  that  public  courage  which  Is 
nourished  by  the  love  of  Independence,  the 
sense  of  national  honor,  the  presence  of 
danger,  and  the  bablt  of  command." 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  how  far  down 
this  road  our  country  is  today. 

Let's  begin  with  crime.  Serious  crime  is 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  our  population. 
There  were  over  2, 8- million  such  crimes  in 
1965,  an  incerase  of  6  per  cent  over  1964, 

Sweeping  increases  in  drug  addiction  are 
occurring,  and  frlghtenlngly  so  among  our 
young  people.  Arrests  for  narcotic  drug  law 
violations  were  up  to  12  per  cent  nationally. 
One  out  of  every  four  individuals  arrested 
was  under  21  years  of  age. 

More  and  more  obscenity  is  being  en- 
countered and  tolerated  in  our  literature 
and  plays.  Hardly  a  novel  appears  without 
lurid  sexual  episodes,  duly  emblazoned  on 
the  cover  and  launched  with  hopeful  eyes 
on  Hollywood. 

Obscene  speech  is  flaunted  on  the  campus 
of  a  great  university  supported  by  public 
funds.  Professors  and  clerics,  fror»  the 
security  of  tenure,  expound  the  "new  moral- 
ity," which  cynically  asserts  that  anything 
Is  moral  if  the  circumstances  are  right. 

Then  there  comes  the  Jostling,  blatant 
crowd  made  up  of  those  who,  following  the 
Communist  belief,  loudly  assert  that  spir- 
itual values  do  not  exist. 

Some,  again  protected  by  academic  tenure, 
seek  to  attract  attention  by  shouting,  "God 
is  dead." 
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others,  high  in  the  church,  reject  the 
creeds  and  beliefs  accepted  by  millions  tot 
centuries.  They  advance  new  thoughts  and 
personal  theories. 

Have  we  considered  these  new  approaches? 
And  is  our  basic  faith  and  reliance  upon  God 
being  shaken  as  we  attempt  to  think  through 
our  proper  courses  of  action? 

The  Impact  of  the  current  attack  upon 
spiritual  nuktters  Is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  forbidding  even 
voluntary  prayers  In  our  public  schools.  And 
this  is  a  nation  whose  founders,  in  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  pledged  all  they 
possessed  to  its  support  "with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence." 

We  have  the  fanatics  who  give  our  Com- 
munist enemies  open  aid  and  comfort  by 
loudly  seeking  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  men 
in  Vietnam  in  any  possible  way,  by  attempt- 
ing to  block  the  movement  of  vital  supplies 
to  them,  and  by  urging  draft-dodging  and 
any  other  action  to  draw  still  closer  the 
hostile  ring  which  surrounds  us. 

It  may  be  that  we  should  try  on  and  check 
the  flt  of  a  recent  description  of  modern  peo- 
ple given  by  an  English  cleric.  He  said,  "If 
people  offend  against  society  very  badly  in- 
deed, they  are  social  mlsflts,  victims  of  the 
social  order,  unfortunates  who  need  pey- 
chlaric  treatment.  But  it  they  are  just  adult- 
erers, liars,  greedy  and  self-centered,  then 
they  Etfe  perfectly  normal." 
Do  we  believe  that? 

We  may  seem  to  act  that  way,  but  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  t^e  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  lawabidlng,  decent  and 
deeply  spiritual. 

Vast  nimibers  are  distressed  by  current 
trends  and  sometimes  discouraged  because 
they  believe  themselves  alone  and  helpless  in 
their  convictions. 

All  such  people  should  let  their  voices  be 
heard.  Had  the  Romans  done  that,  the  course 
of  an  Empire  might  have  been  changed. 

When  one  looks  around  the  current  scene, 
one  cannot  avoid  wondering  about  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  Americans  to  excuse  inaction 
by  saying,  "I  don't  want  to  get  involved." 

Apathy  Is  one  of  the  most  deadly  disorders 
which  can  strike  the  citizens  of  any  country. 
It  was  epidemic  In  ancient  Rome.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Romans  became  so  Infected 
and  weakened  by  it  that  they  took  no  real 
Interest  In  anything  but  their  personal  pleas- 
ures. They  watched  the  onrushlng  ruin  of 
the   Empire   vrith   complete   Indifference. 

To  the  extent  that  we  see  apathy  In  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  a  relatively  new  and  strange  thing. 
Our  whole  history  has  been  built  on  a  pio- 
neering spirit  which  overcame  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  raw  nature  in  a  new  land  by  hard 
work,  by  concern  for  one's  neighbors  and  by 
an  ever-present  willingness  to  come  to  their 
aid  with  a  helping  hand. 

How,  then,  do  we  fl,nd  ovu-selves  so  often 
unwilling  even  to  Identify  ourselves  as  wit- 
nesses when  we  see  terrible  accidents  on  our 
highways  and  have  the  power  to  establish 
the  truth  as  to  responsibility?  Many  of  us 
either  rush  on  or,  if  curiosity  causes  us  to 
stop  and  look,  we  quickly  brush  aside  any 
request  for  our  names  as  witnesses  as  we  mut- 
ter the  formula,  "I  don't  want  to  get  in- 
volved." 

How  often  do  we.  in  the  face  of  a  moral 
Issue,  refuse  to  speak  out  and  align  ourselves 
with  what  we  honestly  believe  to  be  the 
right — simply  because  we  don't  want  to  get 
personally  Involved? 

There  is  the  classic  case  of  Kitty  Geno- 
vese.  whose  murderer  repeatedly  slashed  her 
while  her  pleas  from  the  open  street  for  help 
were  heard  but  ignored  by  neighbors. 

In  other  places,  women  are  assaulted,  des- 
perately Injxired  people  are  left  unaided,  and 
hoodlums  range  far  and  wide  with  knives, 
chains  and  guns  as  they  pwey  on  the  weak 
and  unwary. 

When  one  thinks  of  crime,  one  automati- 
cally thinks  of  peace  officers.  What  about 


thMn?  The  record  will  show  that  In  the  last 
•Ix  years  arrests  for  serious  crimes  rose  33 
per  cent,  with  arrests  of  youths  under  18  In 
this  group  zooming  47  per  cent.  Fifty-seven 
officers  were  murdered  in  1964;  and  another 
63  In  1966.  In  addition,  there  were  10.8  as- 
saults on  law  enfOTcement  officers  in  1965  for 
every  100  officers. 

Tet  despite  this  record,  peace  officers  all 
over  the  country  have  been  so  vilified,  hound- 
ed and  second-guessed  for  split-second  ac- 
tion taken  in  self-defense  as  they  dealt  with 
law  violators  that  their  morale  is  near  the 
breaking  point. 

As  one  of  them  said  recently.  "People  sym- 
pathize with  us  because  our  hands  are  tied, 
but  they  don't  do  anything  about  it." 

Do  we  recognize  these  signs  of  apathy?  Do 
we  realize  that  a  similar  tendency,  when  ig- 
nored, did  mortal  harm  to  ancient  Rome? 

There  adso  Is  the  area  of  industrial  dis- 
putes. Certainly  we  are  all  aware  of  recent  In- 
stances, and  probably  most  of  us  are  con- 
cerned with  what  the  futtu-e  may  hold. 

All  of  us  stiffer  when  disputes  interfere 
with  services  which  are  vital  to  everyone. 
All  of  us  suffer  If  we  make  demands  which,  if 
exacted,  will  cripple  or  harm  the  activity 
from  which  we  make  our  livelihood.  All  of 
us  will  suffer  If  our  demands  turn  loose  the 
forces  of  Inflation. 

Here  again,  we  need  the  second  look,  the 
long-range  view,  to  be  sure  that  we  seek  fair- 
ness In  sharing  the  proceeds  of  Industry. 
Rome  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  absence  of 
any  such  ooncem  for  the  public  welfare. 

In  another  direction,  do  we  sense  a  grow- 
ing public  tinconcem  over  repeated  public 
charges  of  wrong-doing  in  high  places?  At 
least  the  Romans  had  the  exc\ise  that,  since 
their  officials  received  no  salaries.  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  make  the  best 
of  the  "opiKirtunitles"  of  their  Jobs.  But  no 
such  rationalization  can  be  made  today. 

We  come  now  to  a  truly  crucial  area  of 
apathy — use  of  the  ballot. 

Power  resides,  save  where  delegated,  in  the 
people.  The  people  In  a  republic  exercise 
that  power  by  voting.  It  is  thus  that  they 
select  or  retire  their  representatives,  from  the 
President  on  down. 

If  the  people  care  and  shake  off  their 
lethargy,  they  can  have  the  kind  of  laws, 
the  kind  of  law  enforcement  and  the  kind 
of  policies  which  will  cause  their  republic  to 
endiu-e.  If  they  forfeit  this  right,  their  serv- 
ants  become  their  masters  and  special  Inter- 
ests prevail.  Controlling  the  pea  in  the  gov- 
ernment shell  game  is  Just  that  simple. 

In  reflecting  on  events  In  our  country  as 
compared  with  those  of  ancient  Rome,  we 
might  well  think  about  one  writer's  summa- 
tion of  Rome's  situation. 

He  says  that  "Italy  was  living  through  the 
fever  of  moral  disintegration  and  Incoher- 
ence which  assails  all  civilized  societies  that 
are  rich  in  the  manifold  resource  of  culture 
and  enjoyment,  but  tolerate  few  or  no  re- 
straints on  the  feverish  struggle  of  contend- 
ing appetites." 

How  closely  do  you  think  that  description 
fits  us.  and  how  much  should  it  concern  us 
as  individuals  if  It  does  apply?  Probably 
we  would  all  agree  that  we  are  Indeed  "rich 
in  resotuces." 

Might  we  not  also  recognize  "feverish 
struggle(s)  ?"  And  would  we  also  see  a  re- 
fusal to  "tolerate  restraints  of  contending 
appetites." 

But  let  us  be  clear  that  for  us  to  acknowl- 
edge these  parallel  symptoms  is  by  no  means 
to  accept  a  counsel  of  dctspalr.  To  be  stu-e, 
many  of  the  same  weaknesses  which  we  have 
seen  In  our  country  mortally  wounded  Rome. 
But  that  was  because  the  citizens  of  Rome 
would  neither  recognize  and  admit  their 
danger  nor  do  anything  about  It. 

For  us,  happily,  there  is  still  a  choice. 

The  great  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  In 
his  Study  of  History,  reminds  us  that  of  28 
identifiable   civilizations,    16   are   dead   and 


nine  of  the  remaining  10  (all.  In  fact,  except 
our  own)   have  already  broken  down. 

He  goes  further,  and  shows  that  bSLslcally 
these  failures  have  resulted  because  the  peo- 
ple Involved  In  them  have  failed  to  respond 
and  failed  to  overcome  the  challenges  with 
which  they  were  faced.  Finally,  he  points  to 
the  reciirrtng  moral  choice  which  each  civi- 
lization has  been  required  to  meet  in  its 
critical  hours. 

We  have  been  trying  to  consider  together 
whether.  In  the  light  of  Rome's  experiences 
and  what  we  see  going  on  today,  our  country 
Is  facing  real  challenges.  If  we  conclude  that 
it  is.  and  that  such  challenges  are  of  the 
kinds  we  have  been  discussing,  wherein  do 
our  choices  lie? 

Toynbee  would  tell  us  that  one  choice  is 
to  "let  go"  in  the  belief  that  by  giving  free 
rein  to  our  own  spontaneous  appetlties  and 
aversions  we  shall  somehow  become  free  and 
receive  strength  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  confront  us. 

He  would  further  say  that  the  other  choice 
Is  the  hard  road  of  applying  self-control  and 
discipline  In  order  to  regain  the  necessary 
mastery  over  the  challenging  and  difficult 
situations. 

In  other  words,  from  the  professional  view 
of  the  trained  historian,  we  seem  to  face 
what  Is  essentially  a  spiritual  problem.  If 
that  be  so,  can  we  see  our  devastating  self- 
centeredness,  and  save  ourselves  from  Its 
lethal  effects  by  gaining  mastery  over  It  and 
turning  to  God  and  His  eternal  laws  for 
guidance? 

That  this  is  the  only  sound  choice  to  make 
Is  also  the  recent  message  of  J.  Bdgar  Hoover, 
directed  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Writing  in  the  department's  bulletin. 
Hoover  says,  "All  citizens  must  earnestly  re- 
dedlcate  their  thoughts  and  actions  to  the 
principles  on  the  Stone  Tablets.  Let  every 
person,  young  and  old  .  .  .  proudly  stand 
for  what  he  believes  to  be  morally  right,  law- 
abiding  and  honorable. 

"We  live  In  a  republic  famed  for  Its  free- 
doms. Including  the  freedom  of  choice.  When 
It  comes  to  choosing  between  right  and 
wrong,  let  us  be  certain  we  perpetuate  this 
freedom  by  makin  the  right  choice." 

Finally,  let  us  listen  carefully  to  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he  voiced  the  hope 
at  Gettysburg  "that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  .  .  .  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 


The  Fickle  FrenchineB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  published  in  the  June  2,  1967, 
issue  of  tJhe  Atlanta  Journal  has  very 
succinctly  expressed  the  explosive  and 
tragic  changes  in  attitude  which  create 
many  needless  problems  in  the  world 
today.  The  observation  of  the  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal  Is  meritorious  and 
I  feel  compelled  to  Insert  his  words  in 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

THB    ftCKLX    FRENCKMEir 

The  French,  mused  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
are  a  fickle  nation. 

Indeed.  Young  Frenchmen,  In  protest 
against  the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam,  burned 
an  American  flag. 
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Research  doesn't  reveal  an  example  of 
Americans  burning  tbe  French  Sag  when 
France  Invaded  Algeria. 

But  for  Americana,  the  French  youngsters 
with  matches  would  live  today  \mder  the  flag 
of  the  Third  Reich. 

The  same  Impetuous  young  men  cross  the 
street  to  avoid  greeting  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  military  cemeteries  of  Prance,  not 
one  of  the  60,000  Canadians  has  remon* 
strated. 

Well,  these  Uds  are  not  the  same  French- 
men who  fervently  kissed  American  tanks  on 
the  way  to  keep  Paris  from  burning. 

Gallic  memory-lapse  Is  not  symptomatic  of 
teenagers  alone. 

Hasn't  De  QauUe  conveniently  dismissed 
Dunkirk,  the  Argonne,  Omaha  Beach  from 
his  mind?  Petulance,  arrogance  and  annoy- 
ance with  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  indicate  it. 

He  has  ordered  American  troops  from 
French  soil.  Not  the  thousands  burled  there; 
only  thoee  on  active  duty. 

And  young  Frenchmen  bum  our  flag  In  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

"LaFayette,  we  are  here."  And  gone. 


Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz,  DJ).,  Honored  by 
Lincoln  UniTertity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

oar    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  good  friend  and  constituent, 
RabU  Martin  M.  Weitz  of  the  Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls  School  in  Haw- 
thorne, N.Y.,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  divinity  degree  by  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Weitz  has  devoted  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  this  fine 
university  and  the  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him  Is  certainly  a  well- 
deserved  tribute. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  join  with  Rabbi 
Weitz'  many  friends  and  colleagues  in 
expressing  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  this  Important  occasion  and  present 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
statement  from  the  dean  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity which  describes  his  13  years  of 
service: 

Offick  of  the  DiAir, 

"^^^       LnrcoLK  UNrvERsrrT. 

Lincoln  university.  Pa.,  April  12,  1967. 

A  J.C.S.  Rabbi  Seivxs  Lincoln  UNivEBsrrT 
13  Ykabs 
We  of  Uncoln  University  wish  to  share 
with  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  our  ob- 
servations on  the  annual  visits  of  Rabbi  Mar- 
tin M.  Weitz  for  thirteen  successive  years  on 
our  campus,  and  to  note  also  some  unique 
parallel  activities  that  relate  to  them: 

1.  Rabbi  Weitz  began  his  annual  two-  or 
three-day  visits  In  1954  while  he  was  In  At- 
lantic City,  New  Jersey,  and  has  continued 
these  annual  events  through  1967  from 
SyoBset,  Long  Island,  and  Hawthorne,  New 
York,  where  be  now  serves.  These  campus  ex- 
posures Include  different  challenging  themes 
at  convocations  before  our  total  student 
body;  a  series  of  classes,  seminars,  luncheons 
with  students  and  faculty:  as  well  as  con- 
ferences with  Individual  students  from  many 
countries,  some  of  whom  continue  corre- 
spondence with  him  across  the  years. 

2.  He  has  visited  our  Vall  Memorial  Li- 
brary regularly   and   has   made   available   a 


total  of  over  300  books  to  our  Library  via 
from  J.  C.  S.  In  addition,  he  has  secured 
almost  2,000  books  for  us  frotn  several  per- 
sonal libraries  willed  to  him  through  this 
period.  His  own  books.  Life  Without  Strife, 
Year  Withcnit  Fear,  and  Decalogxiea  for  Our 
Day,  grace  our  shelves  and  are  welcome  and 
useful  additions  and  editions. 

3.  He  has  personally  maintained  an  annual 
honor  award  to  the  senior  itudent  who  has 
done  most  for  Inter-falth,  Inter-cultursU, 
Inter-raclal  and  International  understanding, 
and  had  the  Religious  School  of  his  congre- 
gation make  a  similar  award  for  a  student 
who  has  done  most  for  inter-religlous  values 
in  society.  He  has  helped  make  possible  other 
awards  and  benefactions  by  others  during 
these  thirteen  years. 

4.  He  has  helped  through  friends  to  secure 
summer  employment  for  students  at  Lincoln, 
especially  for  those  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  He  has  invited  leaders  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, such  as  President  Marvin  Wachman, 
to  be  keynote  speaker  for  a  Brotherhood 
Week  Award  as  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  to  the 
late  Morris  Cain,  alumnus  of  Lincoln,  at 
Atlantic  caty.  I  was  Invited  as  g^uest-speaker 
of  a  leading  Protestant  Church  In  Atlantic 
City  and  again  in  Syosset,  Long  Island,  as 
well  as  his  own  congregation,  at  week-end 
Inter-faith  services  sponsored  by  two  con- 
gregations in  both  communities.  I  have 
served  on  similar  invitations  for  J.C.S.  at 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wantagh,  New 
York,  through  J.C.S.  and  Rabbi  Weitz'  efforts. 

6.  He  has  been  responsible  for  a  number 
of  special  programs  by  the  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity's forty-voice  Choir  and  Glee  Club  these 
thirteen  years:  In  Atlantic  City,  Margate 
City,  in  Southern  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia 
in  Pennsylvania,  Stamford  In  Connecticut, 
New  York  City.  Garden  City,  White  Plains. 
Hawthorne,  Thomwood,  Mary  Knoll,  Wan- 
tagh, SyosBet.  in  New  York,  and  has  had  tape 
recordings  of  some  of  them  for  International 
"World  Tape  Friends"  as  well  as  our  own 
Archives. 

7.  On  June  4,  we  have  invited  Dr.  Weitz 
to  Lincoln  University  for  the  award  of  an 
Honorary  Doctorate,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  dur- 
ing our  1967  Commencement  Ceremonies,  to 
bespeak  our  collective  appreciation  for  man- 
ifold creative  contributions  he  has  made  not 
only  to  Lincoln  University  but  to  his  many 
fields  of  interest — in  congregations  and  col- 
leges he  has  served,  in  communities  in  which 
he  has  lived,  and  too  in  parts  of  America  and 
the  world  in  which  he  has  travelled. 

In  a  way.  this  Is  his  "Bar  Mltzvah"  year 
with  us — ^and  we  thank  you,  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society,  for  sending  him  to  us 
for  thirteen  successive  years — which  marks 
a  record  for  us — and  perhaps  for  you  too. 
Leroy  D.  Johnson, 
Dean  of  the  College. 


Immediate  Ceate-Fire  in  Middle  East  a 
i  Mast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.. SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA11VES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fuse  has  been  lit.  Who  lit  It  is  not  the 
question  with  which  we  ought  to  be  pri- 
marily concerned.  Every  effort  should  be 
first  executed  to  put  the  fuse  out  before  it 
is  too  late. 

Unless  an  early  settlement  Is  reached, 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  Is  more 
likely  to  explode  into  world  war  IH  than 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  my  fervent 


hope  that  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  will  act  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
patch to  effect  a  cease-flre.  If  it  fails  to 
do  so  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  peacekeeping  organization  will 
have  ebbed  to  zero. 

As  responsible  leaders  of  the  most 
powerful  member  of  that  organization  let 
us  give  full  support  to  President  John- 
son's plea  for  immediate  cease-fire  action 
by  the  United  Nations. 


We  Mutt  Spealt  Oat  for  Greek  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  An  impressive  group  of 
people  from  my  State  and  a  number  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  issued 
a  call  for  restoring  a  democratic  Greece. 
Their  statement  appeared  as  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Washington  Post  last 
week. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  place  it 
in  the  Record. 

Wb  Most  Speak  Out  for  Greek  Freedom 

Greece,  the  cradle  of  democracy  has  suf- 
fered much  from  political  turmoil  in  this 
century.  A  period  of  exceptional  stability 
and  freedom  began  after  World  War  n,  when, 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States,  Greeks 
successfully  blocked  an  attempted  coup  by 
the  totalitarian  left. 

Now,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple and  to  their  constitution,  a  group  of 
military  officers  have  seized  power.  This 
military  coup  has  destroyed  the  freedom  that 
had  been  gained  at  immense  cost  in  Greek 
lives  and  resources,  freedom  gained  with  the 
material  and  moral  support  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  military  have  already  suspended  the 
elected  parliament,  have  moved  to  abolish  all 
local  elections,  and  now  dominate  the  church. 
The  Junta,  having  by  its  own  admission 
plotted  for  at  least  two  years  to  overthrow 
the  legitimate  government.  Is  preparing  to 
try  Andreas  Papandreou  for  crimes  of  which 
the  junta  Itself  U  guilty. 

Having  deprived  Andreas  Papandreou  of 
essential  rights  of  defense,  having  abolished 
free  press  and  intimidated  the  courts,  the 
Junta  can  count  on  obtaining  the  verdict  it 
wants,  no  matter  how  contrary  to  facts.  "A 
free  trial  is  Impossible  in  the  present  cli- 
mate." (N.Y.  limes  editorial) 

We  support  the  steps  our  government  is 
taking  to  reassert  at  this  time  the  interests 
of  the  free  world  in  a  democratic  Greece. 

We  cannot  regard  Greece  as  a  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  should  maintain 
close  political  and  military  relations  until 
p>olitical  prisoners  are  released;  until  King 
Constantlne  appoints  a  government  based 
upon  a  parliamentary  majority:  and  until 
free  elections  are  scheduled  to  permit  the 
Greek  people  to  express  their  political  pref- 
erences by  the  only  means  legitimate  in  a 
democracy — the  ballot  box. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 

Charles  Alkin,  George  A.  Akerlof.  Hector 
R.  Anton,  David  E.  Apter,  Joe  S.  Bain,  Fred- 
erick E.  Balderston,  Edward  W.  Barankin,  Ed- 
ward N.  Bamhart,  Reinhard  Bendlx,  Charles 
S.  Benson,  Jack  Block,  Herbert  Blumer.    , 

Travis  Bogard,  Wayne  S.  Boutell,  George 
E.  Break.  N.  Joseph  Calarco,  Earl  F.  Chelt, 
Milton  Chemm,  David  A.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Richard 
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S.  Crutchfleld,  Vernon  A.  Demars,  Aaron  J. 
Douglas,  Garrett  Eckbo,  Albert  Flshlow,  Don- 
ald L.  Foley.  Wllllam  B.  Fretter,  Clarence 
J.  Glacken. 

Steven  M.  Goldman,  R.  A.  Gordon,  Ewald 
T.  Grether,  Gregory  Grossman.  Leon  A. 
Henkin,  Austin  C.  Hoggatt,  Richard  H.  Hol- 
ton,  Sidney  S.  Hoos,  David  J.  M.  Hooson, 
Emily  H.  Huntington,  Roy  W.  Jastram, 
Chalmers  Johnson,  Van  Ehisen  Kennedy. 

William  Konhauser,  David  Kxech,  George 
M.  Kuznets,  Jonas  Langer,  Erich  L.  Lehmann, 
Harvey  Leibensteln,  Abba  P.  Lemer,  John  M. 
Letlche,  Norman  Livson,  Leo  Lowenthal, 
Martin  E.  Malia  Thomas  A.  Marschak,  George 
J.  Maslach,  Herbert  McCIosky. 

David  McEntlre.  C.  B.  McGulre.  Ralph  E. 
Miller,  Frederick  C.  Mosher,  Paul  H.  Mussen, 
Jerzy  Neyman,  William  I.  Oliver,  E.  Kerrigan 
Prescott,  Joan  Quay,  Roy  Radner,  Earl  R. 
Rolph,  Carl  G.  Rosberg,  Mark  Roeenzweig, 
Thomas  J.  Rothenberg. 

Bernard  Saffran,  Edward  E.  Sampson,  Henry 
Scheffe,  Carl  E.  Schorske,  Elizabeth  L.  Scott, 
Bo  Sodersten,  Charles  G.  Sellers,  Phillip 
Selznlck,  Dan  I.  Sloblan,  Nell  J.  Smelser, 
Henry  Nash  Smith,  M.  Brewster  Smith. 

James  E.  Vance,  Jr.,  Dow  Votaw,  Benjamin 
N.  Ward,  Melvln  M.  Webber,  John  T.  Wheeler, 
Garff  B.  WUson,  Sheldon  S.  WoUn,  Graduate 
Students  of  the  Dept.  of  Ek^nomlcs,  U.  of 
Calif.,  Berkeley. 

Los  Angeles 

Alan  A.  Brown,  Barry  Chlswlck,  Peter  B. 
Clark,  John  E.  Elliot,  C.  L.  Ham,  H.  Robert 
Heller,  Bruce  Herrlck,  Jack  Hlrshlelfer, 
Michael  D.  IntrllUgator,  Axel  Leljonhufvud, 
Jacob  Marschak,  Aurellus  Morgner,  Raoul 
Savole,  Gerhard  Tlntner,  Donald  E.  Yett.  Y. 
C.  Yin,  Graduate  Students  of  Dept.  of  Econ., 
U.  of  So.  Calif. 

Stanford 

Moe  Abramovltz,  Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Rich- 
ard Atkinson,  Martin  Bronfenbrenner,  Her- 
man Chemoff,  Robert  C.  Ooen,  Robert  A. 
Dahl,  Emll  Despres,  Otto  Eckstein,  Bert  G. 
Hickman,  Samuel  Karlln,  Gerald  J.  Lleber- 
man.  S.  M.  Llpset,  Julius  Margolls,  Joh|»  Hen- 
ry Merryman,  Lincoln  E.  Moses. 

Paul  Olum.  Ingram  Olkln,  Emanuel  Parzen, 
Ralph  PhllUpe,  James  N.  Roese.  M.  M.  Schlffer, 
E.  S.  Shaw,  Alberta  E.  Slegel,  Patrick  Suppes, 
L.  Tarshls. 

Other  California  cities 
Charles  R.  Adrian,  Alec  P.  Alexander,  Jo- 
seph E:shertck,  Harold  B.  Gerard,  Dr.  Robert 
Goldberg,  Seymour  E.  Harris,  Dale  Hekhuis, 
Klaus  Llebhold,  George  Mandanls,  Robert  E. 
Manning,  "Bruce  McKlm,  Martin  Orans,  R. 
Robert  Russell,  Stanley  Schelnbaum,  Saadi 
Schorr,  Howard  J.  Sherman,  Howard  G. 
Tucker. 

ILLINOIS 

Inna  Adelman,  George  Alexopoulos,  C.  Ar- 
nold Anderson,  Lee  Anderson,  Walter  L.  Am- 
stein,  George  Blanksten,  Mary  Jean  Bowman, 
Prank  Brechllng,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  George  A.  But- 
trick,  Parvlz  Chahbazl,  Abraham  Chames, 
Ronald  Cohen,  Robert  Dernberger,  Robert 
Eisner,  William  Ellis,  Raymond  Ferguson. 

Leslie  Freeman,  Clifford  Geertz,  Zvi  Gril- 
iches,  Arnold  Harberger,  Richard  Heflebower, 
Bert  F.  Hoselltz,  A.  A.  Hurwlcz,  F.  Arthur  Ja- 
cobson,  Morris  Janowltz,  Arcadlus  Kahan, 
Lois  M.  Kahan,  Marian  H.  Klings,  Yolanda  & 
Harvey  Lyon,  Prank  McCaUUter,  Daniel  Mc- 
Fadden. 

McKlm  Marriott,  Lloyd  A.  Metzler,  Charles 
C.  Moskoe,  Jr.,  Manning  Nash,  Prances  E.  Ox- 
ley,  Nicolas  Petrtdls,  Theodore  W.  Schultz, 
Milton  Singer,  Larry  A.  Slaastad,  Melford 
Splro,  L.  S.  StravrianoB,  Robert  Strotz,  Sol 
Tax,  Joseph  &  Cele  Tuchlnsky,  Henri  Thell, 
Ellas  Thermos.  George  Tolley,  Frank  Unter- 
myer,  Richard  Wade.  George  H.  Watson,  tlxAt 
A.  Well,  O.  P.  Welsekopf,  Otto  Wlrth.  Arnold 
Zellner. 

INDIANA 

Edward  Ames,  WUlls  Bamstone,  Leonard 
Bercovltz,  Ralph  Bray,  Leonard  J.  Breen,  Ed- 


wm  W.  Brown,  Lance  E.  Davis,  A.  A.  Fatouros, 
Harley  Flanders,  June  Flanders,  H.  S.  Gordon, 
David  Hertzlg. 

Walter  Hlrsch,  George  HcMwlch,  Meyer  Jeri- 
Bon,  George  Uanls,  Paul  Lykoudis.  N.  Peprt- 
dla,  Stanley  Relfer,  Nathan  Ro6«nberg,  Ed- 
ward Silverman,  Vernon  L.  Smith,  James  G. 
Wltte,  G.  N.  WoUan,  E.  C.  Zachmanaglou. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Morris  A.  Adelman,  Sidney  S.  Alexander, 
Peter  Anastas,  John  J.  Arena,  Reilly  Atkin- 
son, Hugo  Bedau,  Robert  L.  Bishop.  Anthony 
Blackburn,  E.  Cary  Brown,  Betty  Burch, 
Warren  Carberg,  Anne  Carter,  Richard  Caves, 
John  Chipman  WlUlam  Comanor.  Robert  W. 
Crandall.  Dorothea  Crook,  Karl  Deutscb, 
Peter  Diamandopouloe. 

A.  Rodney  Dobell,  Robert  Dorfman,  Richard 
S.  Eckaus,  Leo  Flloeeff,  Alexander  Gerschen- 
kron,  Richard  T.  GIU,  Sol  Gittleman,  Everett 
E.  Hagen,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Harmer,  Franklyn 
Holzman,  Mathilda  Holzman,  Hendrik  Hout- 
hakker,  David  Isles,  David  Kendrick,  Charles 
P.  Klndleberger,  Issac  Kramnlck,  Edwin  Kuh, 
David  Landes. 

John  Llntner,  Zella  Lurla,  Raymond  Mo- 
Nally,  Mrs.  Rita  McNally,  Roy  C.  Macridls, 
EMward  Mason,  John  Meyer,  Franco  ModlgU- 
ani,  Richard  Musgrave.  David  Newell,  Law- 
rence Officer,  Daniel  Ounjan,  Dwlght  Perkins. 

Don  K.  Price,  Howard  Ralffa,  Ronald  Rohr, 
Gerald  Rosenthal,  Jerome  Rothenberg.  Paul 
A.  SamuelBon,  Lars  Sandberg.  Thomas  Schel- 
ling,  Robert  Schlalfer,  James  Schleslnger, 
James  Scoville,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Carl  M. 
Stevens,  Subramanian  Swamy,  Lester  Taylor, 
Lester  C.  Thurow.  K.  Tslpls,  Ann  Chalmers 
Watts,  Thomas  WUson. 

MICHIGAN 

Alexander  Eckstein,  Thomas  J.  Finn,  Ber- 
nard Goodman,  Karl  D.  Gregory,  John  P. 
Henderson,  Mark  L.  Kahn,  Jan  Kmenta, 
Robert  P.  LanzlUottl,  Harold  M.  Levlnson, 
John  M.  Mattlla,  James  N.  Morgan,  Michael 
Rleber,  Karl  W.  Roskamp,  Stuart  Schweitzer, 
Warren  L.  Smith,  Daniel  B.  Suits,  Shantl  S 
Tangrl.  Branko  J.  Widick. 

MINNESOTA 

Kaseel  Abelson,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  James  H. 
Alevlzos.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Allen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Arnold,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carl  Auerbach,  Dr. 
&  Mrs.  Marvin  Bacaner,  R.  Glen  Berryman, 
Mrs.  Carroll  Binder,  Val  Bjornson,  Francis  M. 
Boddy,  May  Brodbeck,  Mrs.  Wright  Brooks, 
O.  H.  Brownlee,  Fr.  Harry  Bury,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
John  Buttrick,  Dr.  Mildred  L.  Byrum,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Perry  Caranlcaa. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ame  Carlson,  Mitchell  V.  Charn- 
ley,  Edward  Coen,  Mr.  &  14rs.  Angelo  Cohn. 
Anthony  M.  Conlarls,  David  Cooperman,  Mrs. 
Gary  B.  Crawford,  Raymond  Dabbah,  Samuel 
S.  Dikel,  Judge  &  Mrs.  Chester  Durda,  Prof. 
&  Mrs.  Charles  Edwards. 

Edwin  Emery,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Evahs, 
George  Farr,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  Feikema,  John 
H.  Flavell,  Edword  Poster,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert 
Prenkel,  Norman  Garmezy,  Pr.  George  G. 
Garrelts.  J.  Edward  Gerald,  Robert  Gomsrud? 
Rabbi  Arnold  M.  Goodman. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Gorlln,  Paul  V. 
Grambsch,  David  Graven,  I^eon  W.  Green, 
George  Hage,  Margaret  S.  Harding,  Forrest 
Harris,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Heller,  Herbert 
G.  Heneman,  Jr.,  Clifford  Hlldreth,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Ralph  Hofmelfiter,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonid  Hur- 
wlcz, Bruce  B.  James,  Demetrius  G.  Jelatls, 
Mrs.  Gerl  Joseph,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kajambokldls, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerhard  Kalisch,  Judge  &  Mrs. 
B.  Kantorowlcz,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kareken, 
Prank  Kellner. 

Mr.  tc  Mrs.  A.  P.  Klzilos,  Joseph  J.  Kwlat. 
Judge  &  Mrs.  David  R.  Leslie,  Judge  &  Mrs. 
Paul  A.  Lommen,  David  T.  Lykken,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Robert  MacGregor,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Homer  Mantis, 
E.  Scott  Maynes,  Mrs.  Malcolm  McCannel! 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Meany,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
David  Melselman,  John  Melas. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Mlrkln,  Herbert 
Mohrlng,  Rev.  Alton  M.  Motter,  DX).,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  William  Munro,  Leonard  J.  Nadasdy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Naftalln,  Irving  Nemerov! 


Mr.  It  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Newman,  Raymond  B. 
Nixon,  Judge  &  Mrs.  Harold  O.  Odland.  Floyd 
B.  Olson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steven  Orey,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Wllllam  Ottemess,  Dr.  S.  E.  Papaioannou. 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Parker,  Ralph  8, 
Parker,  Sr..  Ralph  8.  Parker,  2d,  Georg«  Perry. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Piatt,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Rach- 
ner.  Marcel  K.  Rlchter,  Mrs.  Sylvia  W.  Rosen, 
Rabbi  Moses  B.  Sachs,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  J. 
Salchert,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  E.  Salovlch,  Jacob 
Schmookler. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Seltzer,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Irving 
Shapiro,  Norman  J.  Slmler,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul 
Skjervold,  Alpha  Smaby,  Louis  Smerllng,  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Harlan  M.  Smith,  Milton  Sobel,  Hugo 
Sonnenscheln,  Francis  J.  Sorauf,  Marvin  L. 
Stein. 

Barbara  Stuhler,  Morris  Teubal,  Dr.  St  Mrs. 
A  Boyd  Thomes,  Anders  Thompson,  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  David  Thompson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kenneth 
TUsen,  Meg  Torbert,  Mr.  and  Mr.  Dimltrt 
Tselos,  John  G.  Turnbull,  John  E.  Turner, 
George  J.  Vavoulls,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lee  Watten- 
berg,  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  Wolf, 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wright. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jere  Behrman,  Phillip  W.  Bell,  Phoebus  J. 
Dhrymes.  Richard  Easterln,  HoUand  M. 
Hunter,  Lawrence  Klein,  Irving  Kravls,  Helen 
Malenbaum,  Thomas  Sargent,  Sidney  Weln- 

traub,  Clalr  Wilcox. 

WISCONSIN 

Ralph  L.  Andreano.  James  S.  Earley,  P.  T. 
Ellsworth,  Edgar  L.  Peige,  Arthur  S.  Gold- 
berger,  Harold  M.  Groves,  Roger  F.  Miller, 
Theodore  Morgan,  Guy  H.  Arcutt,  Gerald  O. 
Somers.  Peter  O.  Steiner,  James  Stem,  Harold 
W.  Watts,  Leonard  W.  Weiss.  Andrew  3 
Wlnnlck. 

ELSEWHERE  IN  VS. 

Harold  J.  Bamett  (Mo.)  Jules  Brody 
(N.Y.) ,  Karl  Brunner  (Ohio) ,  Wm.  M.  Capron 
(DC),  Gregory  Chow  (NY.),  Hourmouzls 
Oeorgladls  (N.J.),  Norman  Kaplan  (N.Y.), 
W.  L'Esperance  (Ohio).  George  W.  Mc- 
Kenzie  (Mo),  Hyman  P.  Mlnsky  (Mo.),  Sid- 
ney Morgenbesser  (NY.),  Hugh  Rose  (N.Y  ). 
Perry  Sharplro  (Mo.) . 

ORGANIZATIONS 

West  Coast  Committee  for  the  Restora- 
tion of  Constitutional  Democracy  1b  Greece, 
(2275  Eunice,  Berkeley,  California). 

Mlnnesotans  for  Democracy  and  Freedom 
In  Greece  (P  O.  Box  9751,  Minneapolis  55440) . 

Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  E>emo- 
cratlc  Government  in  Greece  (P.O.  Box  648, 
Waltham,  for  Greater  Boston  and  New  Eng- 
land Area,  Massachusetts). 

Amerlcan-Canadltm  Committee  for  Andrea 
Papandreou  ( 64  Press  Annex,  New  York,  N  Y 
10003). 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Freedom  in  Greece  (1133  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010). 

Council  for  Democracy  In  Greece  (P  O  Box 
ill,  Irvlngton,  N.Y.). 


Letter  Shows  Disturbing  Coii£tioBs  ia 
Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINCHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi 
Charles  Shulman,  rabbi  of  the  Rlverdale 
Temple,  recently  received  a  letter  from 
his  daughter  Debby,  who  Is  presently 
working  in  Israel.  This  letter  clearly 
shows  the  difficult  and  disturbing  condi- 
tions which  were  created  by  the  present 
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crisis  In  the  Middle  East,  even  before  the 
outbreak  of  fighting.  The  letter  also 
shows  the  historic  attachment  of  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  and  that  one 
democracy  Instinctively  turns  to  another 
In  Its  Ume  of  need. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record.  I  insert  at 
this  point: 

To  the  Memhers  of  Riverdale  Temple. 
Shalom: 
As  you  are  no  doubt  all  too  keenly  aware, 
the  Middle  East  crisis  now  threatens  the 
lives  of  the  Jewish  People  here,  the  lives 
of  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world  and 
mankind  Itself.  In  the  center  of  this  situa- 
tion stands  the  State  of  Israel,  ready  to  de- 
fend both  Its  dtlzenry  and  Its  beloved 
country. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  describe  Israel 
at  this  time,  erev  Shabat,  May  26.  1967.  Large 
businesses  which  have  been  working  steadily 
to  help  overcome  our  severe  economic  de- 
pression  have   closed   down;    the   men  have 
been  drafted.  Stores  are  locked  and  many 
windows  emptied;  the  employees  sjk  In  the 
army.   Hotels   packed   with   tourists   several 
days  ago  stand  empty.  All  tourists  have  left 
the   country   on    the   strong   advice    of    the 
American    Embassy.    Streets    and    sidewalk 
cafes,  beaches  and  places  of  entertainment, 
usually  overflowing  with  young  and  old  alike 
are  deserted  becatise  almost  every  male  and 
many  female  citizens  are  standing  tensely, 
willingly,  courageously  and  determinedly  on 
the    battlefront.   Those    few    still    at    home 
await  their  call  and  are  already  in  uniform. 
Wives  and  young  chldren  sit  by  their  wln- 
Adows,  peering  out  at  the  emptiness,  feeling 
'^the   heaviness   of   the   air,   waiting,    hoping. 
Mothers   and   fathers    (many   of   whom   are 
also  In  service)    pray  for  the  lives  of  their 
young   children   who   have   been   called   to 
serve  their  country.  The  very  few  persons 
with  no  family  directly  Involved,  like  my- 
self, worry  for  their  close  friends  and  com- 
rades.   Indeed,    many    of    my    friends    are 
either   In   the   Negev    or    on    the   Northern 
Border. 

Numerous  volunteer  groups  have  been 
mobUlzed  for  help.  My  Job  will  soon  change 
from  that  of  a  probation  officer  to  a  social 
worker  with  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 
The  wagons  of  Mogen  David  Adom  (our 
Red  Cross)  stand  on  almost  every  street 
comer  In  major  areas  taking  blood  from 
volunteer*— and  there  are  very  few  persons 
who  do  not  volunteer.  Coiirses  are  being  held 
in  first  aid.  clvU  defense  and  so  on.  Trenches 
often  filled  with  debris  and  bomb  shelters 
unused  since  Sinai  have  been  cleaned  and 
prepared.  Markets  are  filled  with  house- 
wives and  chUdren  buying  staples.  Prom 
sundown  to  dawn  every  person  remains  at 
bis  home  or  at  the  home  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives awaiting  the  all-too-possible  blackout 
and  alr-rald  siren. 

This,  of  course.  Is  only  a  fragmentary  part 
of  the  entire  picture.  In  this  hour  of  need 
we  turn  to  our  friends  and  Jewish  brethren 
throughout  the  world,  and  thus,  I.  on  behalf 
(rf  aU  my  Israeli  friends,  turn  to  you,  my 
"second  parents".  I  cannot  ask  you  to  volun- 
teer yovir  Uves.  This  Involves  a  very  stfong 
personal  and  Ideological  commitment  which 
mxist  come  from  the  heart  of  each  individ- 
ual. But  I  do  believe  that  I  can  ask  for  moral 
and  financial  support.  By  moral  support  we 
want  to  request  the  organization  of  and 
parUclpation  in  demonstrations  for  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel;  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Representatives,  Senators  and  the  President 
who  has  not  even  yet  taken  a  firm  stand. 
By  financial  support  we  hope  that  you  will 
sacrifice  somewhat  from  your  personal  com- 
forts and  contribute— more  than  you  have 
ever  contributed  before— to  our  existence 
and  the  continued  existence  of  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  world. 
With  love  to  aU  of  you. 

DXBBT    SHUMIAN. 


Glen  Rock  Student  Win*  Honon 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NIW    JSBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1967 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
read  and  hear  about  young  people  who 
have  come  into  confiict  with  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  behavior  of  our  soci- 
ety. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
only  reason  that  we  are  informed  of  such 
news  is  precisely  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  news.  Only  a  small  minority  of  the 
Nation's  young  people  experience  such 
difficulties.  The  vast  majority  matures 
and  takes  its  place  in  our  society  as  re- 
sponsible citizens  without  incident.  I 
wish  to  give  particular  credit  to  this  lat- 
ter group  by  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fine  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  my  young  constituents, 
Neil  Caiman  of  Glen  Rock,  N.J. 

Neil  is  a  senior  at  Glen  Rock  High 
School  who  has  distinguished  himself 
both  in  school  and  in  his  community. 
Besides  being  a  top  student  In  his  class, 
Neil  has  participiated  in  such  varied  ac- 
tivities as  the  Glen  Rock  High  School 
Band,  stage  crew,  Explorer  Scouting, 
horseback  riding,  scuba  diving,  and  lead- 
ership in  the  United  Synagogue  Youth 
chapter  of  the  Glen  Rock  Jewish  Center. 
But  Neil's  greatest  interest  lies  not  in 
these  activities,  but  in  his  laboratory 
work  in  leukemia  research. 

It  is  Neil's  research  paper  entitled 
"Respiratorv  Alterations  Due  to  Drug 
Resistance  in  L1210  Ascites  Tumor"  that 
has  won  him  national  recognition  with 
the  recent  honor  of  being  one  of  150  stu- 
dents invited  to  attend  the  National  Ju- 
nior Science  and  Humanities  Sympo- 
sium at  the  U.S.  MlUtary  Academy  at 
West  Point.  N.Y.  The  paper  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  at 
the  Marcla  Slater  Leukemia  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Jewish  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  Manhattan.  After  a  summer  of 
volunteer  work  at  the  laboratory  in  1965 
In  which  he  learned  the  use  of  the  lab 
equipment,  Neil  became  an  actual  em- 
ployee of  the  lab  last  summer.  He  was 
placed  in  charge  of  his  own  project,  the 
procedure  for  which  he  devised  him- 
self. Including  the  necessary  library 
research. 

Neil  describes  his  research  project  as 
"a  study  of  the  oxygen  consumption  of 
mouse  leukemia  ceUs.  The  imtreated 
cells  were  compared  to  cells  that  were 
resistant  to  either  6-mercaptopurine  or 
methotrexate,  both  of  which  are  anti- 
leukemia  drugs.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  6-mercaptopurlne  mutation  is  as- 
sociated with  a  change  In  the  respiratory 
mechanisms." 

Neil  plans  to  continue  his  research 
project  after  his  graduation  from  high 
school  because  of  his  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  repeating  each  experi- 
ment over  and  over  to  prove  that  the 
results  are  not  mere  coincidence.  Signif- 
icantly, Nell  feels  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  he  has  learned  In  his  2  years 
of  research  Is  "not  only  the  responsibility 


to  yourself,  but  the  responsibility   to 
other  people." 

Nell's  abilities  and  interests  will  un- 
doubtedly take  him  far  In  the  career  he 
plans  to  pursue  In  research  after  several 
years  of  study  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. I  aftk>pertain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  Mil  join  me  in  congratulating 
Neil  on  his  achievements  and  In  wishing 
him  the  best  of  luck  In  his  future 
endeavors. 


Industrial  Revenoe  Bond  Dialog  Heats  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star  reported 
that  Warrenton,  Oreg.  wUl  benefit  from 
the  largest  industrial  revenue  bond  issue 
in  history.  There  are  two  unique  aspects 
about  this  report.  First  Uttle  Warrenton, ' 
with  a  population  of  1.117  wlU  be  the 
recipient  of  a  $140  milUon  aluminum 
plant  development.  The  fimds  for  the 
plant  wUl  be  raised  from  bonds  Issued  by 
the  Port  of  Astoria  Authority. 

Second,  the  firm  benefiting  from  this 
public  bond  issue  is  based  in  Japan.  This 
Is  the  second  instance  of  a  foreign  firm 
reaping  the  benefits  of  a  public,  tax- 
exempt  development  bond. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  what  Is  taking  place  in 
Warrenton,  Oreg.  is  a  disastrous  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  distorted 
the  tax-exempt  municipal  bond. 

Let  me  make  clear  that  my  objection 
is  not  to  foreign  Investment  on  American 
soil.  I  encourage  such  Investment  and 
am  in  the  process  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Pacific  Trade  Center 
within  my  own  district. 

My  objection  in  this  case  is  to  the 
method  of  financing  the  capital  project 
for  the  Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  of  Japan. 
The  idea  that  a  tax-exempt  municipal 
bond  is  being  used  to  attract  foreign  in- 
vestment is  nightmarish  In  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

This  Warrenton  affair  provides  us  with 
another  compelling  reason  to  pass  legis- 
lation that  wiU  effectively  resolve  the 
tax-exempt  Industrial  bond  Issue. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
the  Washington  Star  article  to  be 
printed. 

[From  the  Washington  Star] 
Big  Tax-Exempt  PiNANCtNO  Plan  to  Benefit 
Japan  Firm 
(By  WUliam  Reddlg  Jr.) 
Plans  for  a  Japanese  firm  to  benefit  from 
the  largest  industrial  revenue  bond  Issue  in 
the  history  of  tax-exempt  financing  was  re- 
ported today  amid  demands  from  the  Invest- 
ment banking  Industry  and  Capitol  Hill  to 
curb  the  practice. 

The  Yawata  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Japans 
largest,  and  BeU  Intercontinental  of  the 
United  States  will  guarantee  leases  on  an 
aluminum  plant  to  be  built  with  an  Issue  o! 
9140  million  In  tax-free  municipal  industrial 
bonds,  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
said. 

The  plant  would  go  up  In  Warrenton,  Ore., 
a  town  of  1,117  persons,  with  the  l)onds  to  be 
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issued  by  the  Port  of  Astoria  Authority.  Only 
one  other  foreign  firm,  a  Canadian  paper 
company.  Is  known  to  have  benefitted  from 
industrial  revenue  bonds  before  and  the  lar- 
gest Issue  sold  so  far  Is  one  last  winter  for 
$82.5  million  by  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  to  finance 
a  new  plant  for  Armco  Steel  Co. 

Meanwhile,  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
said  to  be  preparing  legislation  that  would 
end  the  practice  in  many  of  the  38  states  now 
permitting  it.  And  the  administration  may 
have  to  call  on  a  Republican,  Rep.  John  W. 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, to  steer  the  bill  through  Congress. 
Byrnes  hasn't  said  whether  he  will  go  along 
with  the  Treasury,  but  has  a  bill  in  the 
works. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Rep. 
Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  who  comes  from  a  state 
that  has  benefitted  heavily  from  industrial 
revenue  bond  financing  and  who  has  been 
strongly  opposed  to  changing  the  tax-exempt 
provisions. 

The  Treasury  bill  is  said  to  exclude  from 
federal  income  tax  exemption  the  interest  on 
miinlclpetl  bonds  related  to  industrial  devel- 
opment. The  Investment  bankers  group, 
which  has  been  strongly  opposed  to  this  kind 
of  financing  for  some  time,  says  it  will  sup- 
port the  bUl  If  Its  effect  Is  Umited  to  bonds 
that  supply  funds  for  private  corporations. 
This  would  knock  out  Industrial  revenue 
financing  but  keep  Intact  tax-exempt  gen- 
eral obligation  issues  for  schools,  hospitals, 
sewers  and  other  public  needs.  Under  the 
Industrial  revenue  practice,  communities 
issue  bonds  which  are  repaid  through  selling 
or  leasing  a  factory  to  private  industry.  The 
company,  not  the  community,  stands  behind 
the  issue. 

A  barrel  of  bills  to  block  the  practice  has 
been  Introduced  In  Congress  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  Nine  senators  and  16  representatives 
have  gotten  behind  measures  to  end  indus- 
trial development  financing  by  denying  firms 
a  tax  deduction  for  business  expenses  on  the 
amount  they  pay  to  local  governments  for 
use  of  factories  built  with  tax-free  bonds. 

This  group,  which  includes  most  of  the 
California  Democratic  delegation  and  is  led 
by  Reps.  Henry  Reuss,  D-Wls.,  and  Clement 
J.  Zablockl,  D-Wls.,  and  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson, 
D-Wls.,  thinks  the  legislation  Should  also 
bite  at  the  practice  followed  when  general 
obUgation  bonds  are  used.  Seven  Southern 
states  now  permit  general  obligation  bonds 
to  be  used  In  this  way,  letting  the  credit  of 
the  localities  back  the  Issue. 

The  IBA  feels  the  Industrial  development 
bond  practice  Is  hiking  interest  rates  and 
placing  the  entire  tax-exempt  system  In 
Jeopardy  of  being  replaced  by  federal  grants 
and  loans. 

Bache  &  Co.  Is  said  to  be  grooming  the 
Oregon  bond  Issue  for  underwriting.  The 
plants  would  be  built  for  Northwest  Aluml- 
nvun  Co.,  a  newly  formed,  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  BeU  Intercontinental.  The  com- 
mitment by  the  Japanese  firm  to  guarantee 
the  lease  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  one  made  by 
a  private  firm  outside  the  country. 

The  approach  taken  In  resolving  this 
complicated  issue  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. On  June  1,  before  the  Municipal 
Forum  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Ivy  Baker 
Priest,  treasurer  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, suggested  as  a  means  of  resolving  the 
problem  legislation  that  would  "remove 
from  bond-benefited  industrial  firms  the 
right  to  deduct  lease  payments  and  de- 
preciation from  its  tax  report"  should  be 
passed. 

I  am  delighted  that  Mrs.  Priest  sup- 
ports this  approach.  Two  weeks  ago  I  in- 
troduced on  behalf  of  nine  of  my  col- 
leagues from  California  a  bill  that  will 
accomplish  exactly  what  Mrs.  Priest  su 
gests. 


I  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Priest  makes 
her  views  known  to  those  members  of 
the  California  delegation  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
various  approaches  available. 

The  text  of  the  Bond  Buyer's  article  on 
Mrs.  Priest's  remarks  follows: 
TaEAStmsB's  Stand 

Contemplated  Treasury  action  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  tax-exempt  privilege  of  in- 
dustrial aid  bonds  could  open  a  dangerous 
door  that  could  lead  to  Federal  moves  to 
control  or  abolish  the  Issuance  of  tax-exempt 
mvmlclpal  bonds  for  any  reason.  Ivy  Baker 
Priest,  California  state  treasurer,  warned  an 
audience  of  some  200  members  and  guests  at 
the  Municipal  Forum  of  New  York  yester- 
day. 

MAJOB    violation 

Mrs.  Priest  defended  the  Issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  state  or  municipal  bonds  as  one  of 
the  vital  and  fundamental  State's  rights, 
saying  "any  attempt  to  weaken  or  destroy 
It  must  be  considered  a  major  violation  of 
these  rights." 

Once  this  right  has  been  violated,  then 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  similar  action 
In  the  future,  with  or  without  legitimate 
cause;  and  the  state's  right  to  Issue  such 
bonds  exists  very  precariously  Indeed,  she 
added. 

Mrs.  Priest,  who  was  speaking  on  "Califor- 
nia and  the  Tax-Exempt  Bond  Market,"  also 
cautioned  the  luncheon  group  that  many 
states  and  municipalities  are  venturing  Into 
relatively  new — and  dangerous — areas  In  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  utmost  advantage  out 
of  the  authority  to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Emphasizing  that  she  held  no  brief  for 
some  of  the  so-called  "abuses"  of  the  tax- 
exempt  privilege,  Mrs.  Priest  suggested  that 
one  logical  answer  to  the  "dilemma"  would 
entail  legislation  to  remove  from  a  bond- 
benefited  Industrial  firm  the  right  to  deduct 
lease  payments  from  its  tax  report;  and  also 
to  eliminate  any  deduction  for  depreciation 
of  plants  financed  by  tax-free  bonds. 

SUGGESTED   ACTION 

"This  type  of  action.  It  seems  to  me,  would 
effectively  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  tax- 
exempt  Industrial  bond  financing,  but  It 
would  also  leave  imlmpalred  the  right  of  the 
state  or  other  agency  to  Issue  the  bonds," 
Mrs.  Priest  said. 

California's  state  bond  program,  where  the 
state  stands  now  and  what  the  outlook  Is 
for  the  future  was  outlined  by  Mrs.  Priest. 
In  the  first  five  months  of  her  administra- 
tion the  state  sold  $286  million  In  general 
obligation  bonds.  By  the  end  of  the  year  It 
Is  anticipated  the  state  will  have  sold  some 
$600  million  of  bonds. 

During  a  question  and  answer  period  at 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Priest's  discussion,  she  was 
asked  whether  she  would  accept  a  single  bid 
under  conditions  of  market  stress.  She 
replied  she  would  rather  defer  that  decision 
until  such  situation  actually  arises. 


John  Patrick  Cody  Elevated  to  Office  of 
Cardinal 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBK 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  Chicago 
Archbishop  John  Patrick  Cody  on  his 
elevation  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Certainly, 
this  Is  a  happy  occasion  not  only  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Chicago 
and  its  many  Catholics  in  the  Chicago 
area,  but  aiso  for  the  city  of  Chicago 
which  can  take  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Archbishop  Cody. 

John  Patrick  Cody  was  enthroned  as 
archbishop  of  Chicago  in  June  1965,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer. 
In  this  short  period  of  less  than  2  years, 
he  has  provided  inspiration  both  to  his 
archdiocese  and  to  the  city  at  large  as  a 
leader  in  both  religious  and  civic  affairs. 
As  past  president  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association,  Archbishop 
Cody  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Nation's 
largest  diocesan  school  system.  A  strong 
administrator,  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
building  and  strengtening  schools  and 
churches  and  has  also  taken  a  leading 
position  in  the  ^rea  of  social  rights, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  integra- 
tion of  parish  schools. 

Archbishop  Cody,  whose  local  arch- 
diocese is  the  largest  in  the  United  States 
and  ranks  third  largest  in  the  world,  dis- 
tinguishes the  city  of  Chicago  to  becom- 
ing the  fourth  spiritual  leader  of  Chi- 
cago-area Roman  Catholics  to  attain 
the  office  of  cardinal. 

Two  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  May  31.  1967] 
Chicago's  New  Cardinal 

John  Patrick  Cody,  a  big,  outspoken  Irish- 
man with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an  eager 
Interest  In  today's  affairs,  does  not  fit  the 
traditional  conception  of  a  prince  of  the 
church.  He  Is  neither  lean,  nor  ascetic  look- 
ing. He  could  pass  for  a  successful  politician 
of  the  Jim  Farley  school.  Indeed,  he  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  master  pol- 
itician, because  that's  what  the  Job  of  run- 
ning the  nation's  largest  archdiocese  calls  for 
In  these  changed  and  stlU-changlng  times. 
He  understands  the  issues.  /-^ 

But  the  new  Cardinal  Cody  has  aXity 
beyond  the  ordinary  politician's  scope  of 
keeping  things  orderly  and  getting  things 
done  for  his  constituents;  that  Is  to  give 
them  spiritual  leadership.  In  all  the  years  of 
his  priesthood  he  has  taken  that  part  of  the 
task  very  sternly — so  sternly  that  there  were 
some  In  his  old  archdiocese  of  New  Orleans 
who  were  glad  to  see  him  come  to  Chicago, 
and  there  are  some  In  his  new  archdiocese 
who  have  ardently  wished  him  back  in  New 
Orleans. 

That  is  part  of  the  reason,  we  suspect,  that 
he  Is  being  made  a  cardinal;  it  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  he  stands  to  be  a  very  good  car- 
dinal. 

For  this  S9 -year-old  son  of  a  deputy  fire 
chief  has  a  clear  view  of  what  the  church 
should  be  and  what  It  should  do  In  this  final 
third  of  the  20th  Century.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve it  should  hold  aloof  from  the  living 
world,  but  wants  it  to  get  Into  that  world 
and  mix  with  it.  understand  It  and  help 
move  it  In  good  ways. 

In  two  years  In  Chicago  Archbishop  Cody 
has  set  his  large  organization  in  order  so  as 
to  get  at  that  task  efficiently.  He  has  made 
enemies  among  the  stand-pats,  and  fright- 
ened some  who  felt  he  was  moving  too  fast. 
But  Cody  doesn't  think  there  Is  all  that 
much  time. 

He  has  also  made  his  p>osltlon  clear  on  the 
paramount  social  Issue:  "No  American  can 
In  good  conscience  refvise  a  man  a  Job  or 
deny  a  man  a  home  because  of  a  difference 
In  race,  religion  or  nationality."  And  that 
hasn't  set  any  better  with  some  Chicagoans 
than  It  did  with  some  New  Orleans  people. 
But  a  prince  of  the  church  has  this  advan- 
tage over  the  poUtlclan:  He  doesn't  have  to 
go  back  to  the  constituents  for  reapproval 
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every  so  often,  and  can  afford  to  gamble  on 
the  long  piUl  for  his  place  In  history  and 
the  community's  heart. 

In  Its  series  of  cardinals  Chicago  has  known 
a  rich  variety  of  personalltlea — dynamic 
Miindeleln,  saintly  Strltch,  and  Albert  Meyer, 
whose  outward  mlldneas  disguised  stalwart 
Character. 

Cardinal  Cody  stands  easily  with  these, 
and  it  Is  Chicago's  gn^^at  fortune  to  have  him 
In  these  times. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmes,  May  30,  1967] 
Chicaco^s    New  Cakdinm. 

Since  1924,  the  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops of  Chicago  also  have  been  members 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  princes  of  the 
chiirch. 

The  elevation  of  Archbishop  John  Patrick 
Cody  announced  Monday  in  Rome  was,  there- 
fore, undoubtedly  foreordained  in  June.  1965, 
when  he  was  selected  by  Pope  Paul  VI  to  take 
over  the  nation's  largest  Catholic  archdiocese 
here. 

Ilie  big  decision  was  his  transfer  from  New 
Orleans  to  Chicago.  His  record  as  a  builder, 
educator,  hlB  ability  and  willingness  to  work 
with  thoM  of  other  faiths  on  community 
problMOS,  his  forthright  rejection  of  racism, 
all  Indicated  he  would  be  a  strong  leader  in 
■■  Chicago. 

This  he  has  been.  His  administration  here 
has  wrought  Important  changes  internally  In 
the  church  and  In  its  activities  concerning 
the  community  problems  of  our  day.  He  has 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  qualities 
that  are  a^eoclated  with  a  cardinal  of  out- 
standing leadership  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral matters.  It  must  be  said  that  he  be- 
comes a  cardinal  because  he  is  John  Patrick 
Cody  and  not  because  he  presides  over  the 
Chicago  archdiocese. 

Cardinal -designate  Cody  has  been  coura- 
geotis  In  his  tackling  of  the  problems  of 
the  church  and  the  community  here.  He  has 
raised  the  hackles  of  some  parishioners  by 
his  open  espousement  of  civil  rights  and  fsilr 
housing.  He  moved  to  Introduce  a  younger 
spirit  In  parishes  by  retiring  some  of  the 
elderly  pastors.  He  exemplifies  the  church's 
new  concern  with  ecumenlcalism.  He  was  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  archiblshop  in  Chicago 
to  attend  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Protestant 
Church  Federation  of  Greater  Chicago  and 
to  address,  this  year,  an  assembly  of  the  Illi- 
nois Council  of  Churches. 

The  new  Chicago  cardinal  at  59  is  a  man  in 
tune  with  our  changing  times  and  with  the 
changing  temper  within  his  own  church.  For 
all  that  he  has  the  drive  of  a  business  execu- 
tive and  the  intuition  and  tactlca  of  a  politi- 
cian, his  Inspiration  and  his  aspirations  are 
obviously  deeply  rooted  in  the  spiritual  and 
social  doctrines  found  In  the  Popes'  encycli- 
cals. The  better  his  flock  understands  the 
application  of  those  doctrines  the  better  they 
wUl  understand  and  appreciate  their  new 
cardinal. 


Resolnlioiu  Sopportiog  Bill  To  Prohibit 
Desecration  of  Fla{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TUrNKSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
tinuing to  receive  resolutions  that  ex- 
press support  of  my  bill  to  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  our  flag,  and  I  wish  to 
make  these  voices  heard  by  inserting  two 
of  these  resolutions  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 


My  thanks  go  to  Howard  W.  Collins,  of 
Morrlstown,  Tenn.,  commander  of  the 
First  District  Department  of  the  Termes- 
see  American  Legion,  and  Mr.  Gary  E. 
Arwood,  president  of  the  East  Tennessee 
State  University  Collegiate  Civltan 
Club,  for  making  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions available  to  me. 

Resolution 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  there  Is  no 
federal  law  on  the  books  against  desecration 
of  the  United  States  Flag,  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  more  need  today  than 
In  quite  some  time  to  respect  the  United 
States,  with  our  fighting  men  dying  In  Viet- 
nam, and 

Wheresis,  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  those  persons  who  would 
disrespect  the  United  States  Flag  that  they 
can  no  longer  do  this  without  being 
punished: 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  the  First 
District,  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Tennessee  meeting  in  Bluff  City,  Tennessee, 
April  29,  1967,  does  hereby  request  Repre- 
sentative Eipanuel  Celler,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  clear  from  his  Committee 
for  passage  by  the  Congress  a  bill  by  Repre- 
sentative James  H.  Qulllen  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
which  provides  that  anyone  who  "publicly 
mutilates,  defaces,  defiles,  tramples  upon 
or  casts  contempt  by  work  or  act  upon  any 
flag,  standard,  colors  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States",  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,CK)0.00. 

East  Tennessee  State  UNivERsrrr, 

Collegiate  Civttan  Club, 
Johnson  City.  Tenn..  May  12, 1967. 
Hon.  James  QtrnxEN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  O.C. 

Dear  Sm:  Following  is  a  resolution  which 
was  pa£sed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity Collegiate  Clvitan  Club  during  their 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  held  on  May  11, 
1967: 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  the  East  Tennessee 
State  University  Collegiate  Civltan  Club,  does 
hereby  go  on  record  as  being  In  full  support 
of  any  and  all  legislation  that  may  be  ptaased 
by  our  representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  which  will  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  our  American  Flag. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  our  Congfress- 
man.  The  Honorable  James  Qulllen.  of  Ten- 
nessee, should  be  highly  commended  for  his 
role  in  the  initiation  of  such  legislation." 

On  behalf  of  our  club,  I  remain. 
Cordially, 

Gary  E.  Arwood. 

President. 


Newton  ladustrialist:  "People  to  People' 
Head  Mark  Bortman,  at  71 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  one  of  Massachu- 
setts' most  distinguished  civic  leaders 
and  philanthropists  passed  away  at  the 
age  of  71.  Mark  Bortman  was  well  known 
not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  around 
the  country  as  well  for  his  leadership  of 
the  people-to-people  program.  His  wise 


counsel  and  consistent  readiness  to  help 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and 
by  the  organizations  which  have  bene- 
fited frcMn  his  activities.  I  Include  in  the 
Record  the  obituary  which  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Olobe  on  Saturday,  June  3. 
Newton  PHn,ANTHROPisT :  "People  to  Peo- 
ple" Head  Mark  Bortman,  at  71 

Mark  Bortman,  71,  head  of  the  President's 
People  to  People  program  and  chairman  of 
the  Minuteman  National  Park  Commission, 
died  unexpectedly  at  his  home  Thursday 
morning. 

Widely  known  historian,  author,  business- 
man and  philanthropist,  he  was  a  native  of 
Rumania  who  came  to  "Boston  as  an  infant. 

He  and  his  wife  resided  at  45  Moreland  St., 
Newton. 

Mr.  Bortman  attended  Boston  public 
schools,  graduated  from  Boston  University 
and  Suffolk  Law  School  and  attended  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Pounder  and  president  of  both  the  Bort- 
man Plastics  Co.  and  the  Bortman  Textile 
Co.,  he  was  also  a  partner  In  the  Patent 
Fabrics  Co. 

He  watactlve  In  a  score  of  historical  civic 
projects,  and  was  a  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Advisory  Council  and  of  the  West  End 
House. 

In  1962  Mr.  Bortman  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  replace  Charles  E.  Wilson 
as  head  of  the  People  to  People  Plan  which 
the  President  said  was  the  key  to  world 
peace. 

Mr.  Bortman,  who  had  traveled  around 
the  world  61  times,  was  dedicated  to  his  Job, 
claiming  that  in  his  travels  he  found  that 
all  peoples  want  peace  and  security,  a  chance 
to  maintain  a  home  and  family,  and  a  better 
education  for  their  children. 

He  was  firmly  opposed  to  communism  and 
In  1958  headed  the  "Declaration  of  Unity" 
drive  which  saw  the  mayors  of  the  country 
sign  up  in  suj^Kirt  of  President  Elsenhower's 
endeavors  to  attain  world  peace,  stamp  out 
communism  and  strengthen  the  economy 
of  our  people. 

Among  the  honors  held  by  Mr.  Bortman 
were  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
medal,  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Medal  of  the 
Honorable  ArtUlery  Company  of  London. 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Italy, 
Honorary  Citizen  of  Istanbul,  Turkey  and  of 
Perlguex  In  Prance,  City  of  Rome  Medal, 
City  of  Istanbxil  Medal  and  the  City  of 
Trieste  Medal. 

He  held  citations  from  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Tale  University,  Bos- 
ton University,  Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts. 
Old  West  Boston  Associates  and  Smith  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Bortman  was  a  lecturer  at  Boston 
University  and  New  York  University. 

In  1948  he  presented  Boeton  University 
with  a  rare  collection  of  Americana  it  took 
him  30  years  to  gather. 

He  credited  bis  Insatiable  Interest  in 
America  to  his  childhood  when  he  was  a 
paper  boy  trudging  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
great  houses  on  Beacon  Hill. 

To  him  the  "Hill"  typified  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  early  America.  In  the  West  End 
classroom  where  he  mingled  with  the 
descendants  of  early  settlers  and  the  chil- 
dren of  newly  arrived  immigrants,  he  began 
to  sense  the  blend  of  races  that  Is  America. 

He  said  of  his  philanthroplee,  "Perhaps  I 
am  merely  giving  back  to  the  i>eople  what 
they  gave  to  me." 

Among  other  directorships  and  member- 
ships held  by  i&.  Bortman  were  advisor  to 
E^ndlcott  Junior  College,  trustee  of  Emerson 
College,  advisor  to  Simmons  College,  director 
of  the  Bostonian  Society  and  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  senior  deputy  governor  of 
the  State  Club,  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Boeton  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
on  Historic  Places,  a  proprietor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Historical    Society,    Colonial    Society. 
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American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 

He  was  a  national  director  and  northeast 
regional  oochairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  curator  of 
the  Boston  University  Library  of  Americana, 
Chairman  of  the  PatU  Revere  Bowl  Commit- 
tee, associate  of  the  Yale  University  library, 
of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Historians,  and  chairman 
of  Boston  Salute  to  Rome  Committee. 

Two  yeaj-s  ago  Mr.  Bortman  gave  the  Abi- 
gail and  John  Adams  Presidential  Coffee  Urn 
to  the  White  House,  currently  the  center- 
piece of  the  Adams  Room,  one  of  eight  pub- 
lic rooms  at  the  White  House. 

The  holder  of  citations  from  some  30  gov- 
ernments, Mr.  Bortman  also  instituted  the 
international  "Sister  City"  program. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  the  former  Llaura  Cohen; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane  Larus  of  West  Orange, 
N.J.;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Samuel  Abrams  of  New- 
ton and  Mrs.  Ethel  Krakow  of  New  Tork.  and 
tvra  grandsons. 

Services  will  be  Sunday  at  3  p.m.  in  Temple 
Israel  Meeting  House,  Boston. 


Neshoba  Case  Stalled  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago 
this  month,  three  courageous  young- civil 
rights  workers  were  murdered  near  Phil- 
adelphia in  Neshoba  County,  Miss.  Al- 
though the  identity  of  the  murderers  is 
something  of  an  open  secret,  the  trial 
has  been  postponed,  this  time  indefinite- 
ly. The  Justice  Department  must  take 
every  available  legal  step  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  immediate  trial.  I  beUeve 
that  an  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Southern  Courier  is  worth  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  It  follows: 

(Prom  the  Southern  Courier,  June  4,  1967] 
How  M0CH  Longer? 
Once  again,  the  trial  of  the  Neshoba 
County  death  case  has  been  delayed — this 
time  "Indefinitely,"  U.S.  District  Judge  Har- 
old Cox — who  took  it  upon  himself  to  delay 
the  trial — has  shown  once  more  that  he  Is  un- 
fit  for  the  federal  bench.  But  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  must  share  the  blame  with  Cox 
for  this  total  frustration  of  Justice. 

Justice  Department  spokesmen  said  this 
week — as  they  said  last  time  Cox  stalled  the 
trial — that  they  will  simply  wait  for  the  case 
to  be  put  back  on  the  court  schedule.  Mean- 
while, though,  the  department  continues  to 
let  almost  every  other  civil  rights  case  in  the 
South  go  completely  to  hell. 

The  government's  handling  of  the  Harvey 
Conner  trial  in  Montgomery  was  uninspired, 
to  say  the  least.  The  Justice  Department  has 
staged  a  slow-motion  cake-walk  through 
urgent  school -desegregation  cases,  Uke  the 
ones  In  Neshoba  County  and  In  Choctaw 
County,  Ala.  And  dozens  of  new  incidents  of 
brutality  against  Negro  citizens  have  barely 
been  Investigated,  let  alone  prosecuted. 

How  much  more  time  is  going  to  be  wasted 
on  a  case  that  the  government  has  almost  no 
chance  of  winning?  Either  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  press  for  a  quick  trial  in 
the  Nesohba  County  kUUngs,  or  it  should  go 
on  to  other  cases  that  are  equally  Important. 

The  goverment  should  ask  Judge  Cox  to 
hold  the  trial  Immediately,  or  to  remove 
himself  from  the  case.  If  he  refuses,  his  de- 


cision should  be  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Justice  De- 
partment covild  even  go  directly  to  the  FlTth 
Circuit — In  a  "mandamus"  proceeding — and 
ask  the  appeals  court  to  order  Cox  to  hold 
the   trial. 

It  is  only  one  tragedy  of  the  Neshoba 
County  death  case  that  three  more  killings 
are  going  unpunished.  Another — and  possi- 
bly greater — tragedy  is  that  whUe  the 
Neshoba  case  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  nation,  Negroes 
across  the  South  are  suffering  without  even 
the  hope  of  legal  protection. 


Glass  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


OF    ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  Union,  Thomas  Lloyd,  and  his 
secretary-treasurer,  Patrick  Gorman, 
sent  a  timely  and  thoughtful  message  to 
all  the  people  on  the  union  staff. 

This  message  was  so  eloquent  and 
spoke  so  forcefully  for  dignity  and  truth 
that  I  believe  it  deserves  the  widest  pos- 
sible attention. 

In  a  time  of  enormous  tension,  we 
would  all  do  well  to  heed  this  message 
which  reminds  us  of  the  greatness  and 
charity  which  often  lie  dormant  in  men. 

Years  ago,  a  wise  man  said : 

Where  is  the  man  who  owes  nothing  to 
the  land  in  which  he  lives?  He  owes  to  it 
the  most  precious  thing  possessed  by  man — 
the  morality  of  his  actions  and  the  love  of 
virtue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Lloyd's  and  Mr.  Gor- 
man's remarks  follow : 

Glass  Houses 

(Note. — Glass  Houses  Is  from  one  of  the 
weekly  staffgrams  of  International  President 
Thomas  J.  Lloyd  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
Patrick  E.  Gorman  to  the  staff.) 

With  the  population  of  the  United  States 
nearing  190,000,000,  we  frankly  believe  that 
not  more  than  a  thousand  of  this  vast  num- 
ber can  truthfully  say  that  they  do  not  live 
in  some  mental  glass  house.  For  fear  of  ex- 
posure, they  would  not  dare  chance  entering 
It  except  on  dark  nights.  There  are  few  good 
men  who  have  earned  any  Justifiable  halos 
for  their  brows.  A  good  many  of  these.  In- 
cluding even  St.  Augustine,  had  comfortless 
memories  of  the  glass  houses  they  created 
for  themselves.  The  great  Augustine  con- 
fessed this.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  throw 
stones  at  others  without  exposing  his  own 
unsalntly  glass  menagerie. 

We  grow  only  when  we  are  thoughtful  of 
others.  We  live  only  when  we  serve  others 
and  we  are  compensated  In  a  permanent  way 
when  we  do  something  worth  whUe  for 
others.  If  we  attempt  to  ruin  a  man's  repu- 
tation we  degrade  ourselves  and  very  often 
we  are  more  guilty  of  wrongdoing  than  the 
one  we  accuse.  Either  personally  or  orga- 
nizationally. If  we  have  gosslpmongers 
spreading  rumors  about  others  who  have 
contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  our 
International  Union,  they  should  be  ashamed 
of  themselves.  While  tong  wars  have  dis- 
appeared, too  many  of  us  still  have  the  tong- 
urge  to  throw  the  hatchet. 

It  is  said  that  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  once 
sent  a  priest  to  the  railroad  station  to  bring 
to  his  house  an  old  friend.  The  priest  asked 


him,  "How  shall  I  recognize  this  man?"  The 
reply  was.  "When  the  train  comes  In.  you 
will  see  a  taU  gentleman  who  wlU  be  helping 
somebody  else." 

The  greatest  wealth  a  man  possesses  is  his 
good  name.  Shakespteare,  In  Act  III  of  his 
Othello,  coined  these  world-famous  lines,  "He 
who  steals  my  purse  steals  traah,  but  he  who 
steals  my  good  name  robs  me  of  that  which 
not  enriches  him  but  makes  me  poor  indeed." 

The  Lord  Himself,  when  the  biblical  adul- 
teress accosted  Him  and  sought  His  protec- 
tion fromr  the  vengeful  mob.  said,  "Let  he 
who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone!" 
There  should  not  be  that  degree  o^savagery 
ill  any  of  us  which  would  give  satisfaction 
in  the  desire  to  assassinate  the  character 
of  another  man.  When  we  Join  little  cliques 
because  of  a  disUke  for  others,  frankly,  it  is 
a  mark  of  personal  poor  character  and  even- 
tually it  will  boomering  to  expose  the  glass 
house  In  which  the  cUquester  himself  lives. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  when  he  assassinated 
Abraham  Lincoln,  shouted.  "Sic  semper  ty- 
rannls!"  Booth,  however,  did  not  kill  a  ty- 
rant— he  killed  a  great  man  who  did  not  live 
in  a  mental  glass  house. 

The  ugly  spoken  word  usually  emanates 
from  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant  who  can 
not  understand  that.  Uke  the  unleashed  ar- 
row, the  ugly  word  cannot  be  retracted. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  we  try  to  re- 
member the  word  "brother"?  Can't  we  visual- 
ize more  often  than  we  do,  the  forceful  moral 
lesson  emanating  from  Father  Flanagan's 
Boy's  Town  in  Nebraska — the  youngster  in 
the  snowstorm  with  the  exhausted  boy  on 
his  back,  saying  only,  "He's  not  hea\-y. 
Father.  He's  my  brother."  Are  there  those 
amongst  us  who,  because  of  our  dislike, 
would  drop  our  brother  in  any  kind  of  a 
storm  and  let  him  die?  Are  we  so  inexcusably 
callotised  as  to  ignore  the  past  good  deeds  we 
find  in  one?  Must  we  shove  a  person  into  the 
gutter  because  we  dislike  him?  Must  we  in- 
sist that  a  cross  be  erected  on  which  to  nail 
him  hand  and  foot?  Those  who  bitterly  con- 
demn others  know  that  the  themselves  are 
something  less  than  a  saint. 

We  still  honesUy  feel  that  of  the  190,000,- 
000  people  in  the  United  States,  there  are  not 
more  than  a  thousand  who  do  not  occasion- 
ally shiver  in  their  mental  glass  houses. 
Certainly  if  they  are  not  able  to  throw  stones, 
they  should  also  not  risk  taking  a  bath  in 
the  daytime! 


Retolation  of  New  York  State  Elks 
Attociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  State  Elks  Association  held  its  an- 
nual convention  in  New  York  City  on 
May  13,  1967,  and  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion the  following  resolution,  which  I 
present  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record: 
Resolxttion    or    Yonkexs    Lodge    No.    707, 

Benevolkmt  and  PsoTEcrrvK  Obdeb  or  Elks 

Whereas,  the  New  York  State  Elks  Associa- 
tlori,  consisting  of  over  77.000  Americans  In 
the  Empire  State,  meeting  at  convention  In 
the  city  of  New  York  this  13th  day  of  May 
1967.  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  member 
of  our  Free  Society  to  freedom  of  speech,  and 

Whereas,  the  New  York  State  Elks  Asso- 
ciation has  fcM-  oVer  65  years  espoused  the 
gift  of  freedom,  pride  of  patriotism  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  great  Nation,  and  deplore,  con- 
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demn  and  denounce  acts  of  disloyalty,  dis- 
respect and  defiance  toward  tbe  United 
States  OoTemment,  the  American  Flag,  our 
President  and  Oovemmental  Leaders,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  continuously  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  our  War  Veterans  and 
Service  Men.  who  have  fought  and  continue 
to  fight  tar  the  preservation  of  our  Great 
Democracy,  and 

Whereas,  we,  as  a  State  Association  of  tbe 
greatest  American  fraternity,  desire  to  pub- 
licly state  our  position  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, now  . 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  thar  the  New 
York  State  Elks  Association  does  hereby  give 
Its  support  to  our  Government  In  Its  Viet 
Nam  policy,  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son and  to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  In  Viet  Nam  and  other  areas  of  our 
troubled  World,  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
Americanism  Committee,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  released  to  all 
available  news  media. 


Postal  Rates  and  Fann  Publications 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  Mr.  Thomas  Hlckey,  vice  presi- 
dent and  associated  publisher,  Nebraska 
Farmer  Co.,  presented  testimony  l)efore 
the  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee concerning  postal  rate  Increases 
affecting  farm  publications. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  testimony 
which  I  particularly  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues:  First,  the 
part  that  farm  publications  play  as  the 
key  link  between  the  Government's  ac- 
tivities in  agriculture  and  the  farmer; 
second,  the  fact  that  the  farmers  and 
publishers  are  not  asking  that  they  be 
exempted  from  increased  postal  rates, 
but  merely  that  consideration  be  given  so 
that  these  periodicals  are  not  priced  out 
of  business. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  your  at- 
tention : 

Statemxnt  OF  Thomas  C.  Hicket,  Vice  Presi- 
dent AND  Associate  Pttblisheb,  Nebraska 
Farmer  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr..  and  Immediate 
Past  President,  Aoriciti.tt7rai.  Publishers 
Association,  Before  the  House  Stjbcom- 
MiTTXE  on  Postal  Rates,  June  5,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House 
Postal    Rate    Subcommittee:    My    name    Is 
Thomas  C.  Hlckey.  I  am  Vice  President  of 
the  Nebraska  Farmer  Company  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  I  am  Associate  Publisher  of 
our  two  state  farm  publications — namely,  the 
Nebraska  Farmer  and  the  Colorado  Rancher 
and  Farmer.  Also,  I  am  the  immediate  past 
'President  of  the  Ag[rlcultural  Publishers  As- 
sociation, the  60-year-old  association  repre- 
senting some  29  leading  farm  publications 
across  the  Nation. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  My 
remarks  will  be  brief,  not  only  In  tbe  Interest 
of  time  but.  also,  because  we  would  not  want 
too  much  repetition  of  what  others  have 
said  or  will  be  saying  during  these  hearings. 
And,  too,  our  industry  was  most  ably  repre- 
sented last  week  when  the  current  president 
of  tbe  Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 
Mr.  James  Milholland,  Jr.,  spoke  to  you  in 
detaU. 


May  I  say  we  are  pleased  and  proud  that 
one  of  our  Congressmen  from  Nebraska  sits 
on  your  important  committee.  Congressman 
Glenn  Cunningham,  the  former  mayor  of 
Omaha,  Is  a  distinguished  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  popular.  Nebraskan. 

I  should  like  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  em- 
phasize or  re-emphasize,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  farm  publications  are  highly  unique  in 
their  service  to  subscribers.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  farm  publications  represent  an  arm 
of  the  government  and  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  In  oonununlcaUng  new  and  vital  In- 
formation to  the  farmers  throughout  the 
land. 

I  have  here  a  study  made  recently  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Fanners  In  Nebraska  were  asked 
a  number  of  questions,  including  this: 
'•Which  of  the  following  do  you  depend  upon 
most  for  helpful,  up-to-date  information 
about  new  farming  practices?"  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  contained  In  the  follow- 
ing ptercentages : 

Percent 

Farm  publications 41-9 

County  agents. 19-  3 

Neighbors - 13.2 

Radio 12.5 

TV —       8.2 

All  other - -       3.9 

Total   100.0 

As  you  perhapa  know,  many  such  studies  have 
been  inade  by  various  colleges — Iowa  State, 
Purdue,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Cornell  and 
others. 

A  summary  to  12  such  studies  seeking  simi- 
lar information  such  as:  "new  farm  prac- 
tices," "most  helpful  Information,"  "main 
source  of  farming  Information,"  etc.,  resulted 
as  follows : 

Percent 

P^m  publications 65 

Neighbors  50 

County    agents 37 

Sales  literature 26 

Radio 18 

Newspapers 9 

Television 4 

Thus,  It  will  be  noted  that  farm  publica- 
tions are.  for  most  all  practical  purposes, 
the  principal  and,  in  a  real  sense,  the  only 
way  farmers  have  In  keeping  themselves 
abreast  with  new  information  from  the  gov- 
ernment and  from  the  agricultural  colleges. 
And  may  I  say  that  farm  publications  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  Important  role  they 
play  In  what  Is  generally  considered  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  business — namely,  agriculture. 

Now,  what  about  the  health  and  vigor  of 
farm  publications?  Well,  many  are  reason- 
ably prosperous  but  a  far  greater  number 
are  struggling,  to  say  the  least.  The  J.  K. 
Lasser  Company,  a  well-known  auditing  firm 
not  too  many  years  ago  did  a  study  for  the 
Agricultural  Publishers  Association  In  which 
they  pointed  out  that  approximately  one 
third  of  the  farm  publications  were  showing 
losses;  another  third  were  breaking  about 
even;  and  the  remaining  third  were  showing 
some  profits  in  varsrlng  degrees. 

Rising  costs  are  hurting  the  Industry.  The 
proposed  postal  rates  would  result  In  an  In- 
crease of  some  llSro  since  1952.  During  that 
same  period,  printing  costs  have  gone  up  ap- 
proximately 40%.  But  with  the  Nebraska 
Farmer,  the  advertising  rates  have  Increased 
less  than  35%*' In  that  same  15-year  period. 
And  the  Nebraska  Farmer  should  be  about 
average  In  Its  Industry  category. 

The  decline  In  the  number  of  farms  has, 
of  course,  caused  farm  publications  to  hold 
back  on  rate  Increases.  The  farms  are  fewer 
and  better  but  the  downtrend  greately  af- 
fects farm  publications  since  advertising 
rates  depend  upon  circulations.  And  In  the 
advertising  revenue  departnlent,  even  though 
we  are  the  number  one  source  of  information 
to  farmers,  we  find  other  media  coming  in 
lor  more  and  more  of  the  advertising  dollar. 


As  agriculture  moves  into  a  new  era  of  ex- 
panded production.  In  supplying  food  and 
fiber  for  the  faat-growlng  populations  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  the  future  role  of  farm  publications  will 
be  greater  and  far  more  Important  to  our 
government,  and  to  ovtr  economy,  and  to  our 
coiintry  than  ever  before. 

It  is  highly  Important  to  the  social,  as  well 
as  the  economic  fabric  of  America,  that  the 
family  farm  pattern  survives.  In  Russia,  the 
state  owns  and  operates  agriculture.  In  the 
United  States,  96%  of  the  farms  are  family- 
owned  businesses,  operated  by  individuals. 

These  private  businesses  are  the  miracle  of 
America's  agriculture.  And  the  communica- 
tions system  afforded  by  the  farm  press,  work- 
ing with  the  government,  Is  perhajjs  the 
secret  to  our  phenomenal  success  In  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs.  Farm  folk  read  our 
publications,  not  to  be  entertained  but  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  farming. 

In  the  past  15  years  something  like  100 
magazines  in  this  country  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Burdensome  costs  will  continue  this 
decimation.  In  the  Interest  of  our  covmtry's 
economy,  we  fervently  hope  the  farm  press 
will  survive,  even  though,  as  we  all  know, 
some  prominent  farm  publications  have  died 
in  recent  years. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  appear  now  that  our 
advertising  rate  Increases  will  be  hard  put 
to  keep  up  with  the  burdensome  Increases  in 
production  costs.  And,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  postal  Increases  over  the  years  have  been 
sharpest  of  all,  percentage-wise. 

As  President  Milholland  of  the  Agricultural 
Publishers  Association  points  out,  we  want 
to  help  shoulder  the  load.  We  do  expect  some 
postal  rate  increases  as  time  goes  along,  but 
we  would  hope  the  Increases  will  not  be 
nearly  as  abrupt  as  those  now  prof>osed.  For 
these  reasons  we  want  to  endorse  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Milholland  made  to  you  In 
his  detailed  presentation  last  week  on 
May  31. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee. 


Walter  Lippmann  Goes  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

ar    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
parture of  Walter  Lippmann  from  Wash- 
ington, and  a  slowup  In  his  usually  con- 
stant output,  are  two  events  that  can 
hardly  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
read  him  with  admiration,  respect,  and 
enlightenment  for  so  many  years. 

As  James  Reston  observed  so  poign- 
antly in  the  New  York  Times  on  May  26 : 

Now  his  old  friends,  the  philosophers,  the 
historians,  and  the  diplomats  may  criticize 
and  even  condemn  him.  We  merely  love  hUn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  tribute  to  the  unfor- 
gettable Mr.  Lippmann,  I  would  like  to 
place  in  the  Record  today  Mr.  Reston  s 
and  two  other  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  on  May  26 : 

Washington:  Walter  Lippmann  Goes  Home 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  25. — Walter  Lippmann 
announced  today  that  he  Is  leaving  Wash- 
ington, but  the  reader  should  not  be  de- 
ceived. He  is  merely  going  away,  as  all  men 
should,  to  the  primary  Interests  of  his 
youth — back  to  New  York,  back  to  philoso- 
phy, back  to  Europe — but  he  Is  not  really 
"leaving"  Washington. 
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For  he  is  the  greatest  Journalist  of  the 
present  age,  and  he  will  be  around  here  much 
longer  than  he  suspects.  This  Is  not  because 
he  was  always  right,  but  because  he  gave  us  a 
model  of  what  newspaper  political  criticism 
should  be,  because  he  cut  through  the  trivial 
to  the  important,  because,  as  the  title  of  his 
column — Today  and  Tomorrow — indicated, 
he  put  the  day's  events  in  the  perspective  of 
history,  and  because  he  was  a  gentleman  who 
loved  truth  and  reason  and  kept  in  touch 
with  the  coming  age. 

TODAY    AND   TOMORROW 

He  came  to  us  In  the  newspaper  business 
from  the  world  of  Santayana  and  James, 
when  Journalism  was  skeptical  of  Intellec- 
tuals and  vice  versa,  and  he  gave  us  a  higher 
and  nobler  vision  of  our  craft.  Now  his  old 
friends,  the  philosophers,  the  historians  and 
the  diplomats,  may  criticize  and  even  con- 
demn him.  We  merely  love  him. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear.  It  Is 
not  only  that  he  showed  xis  the  way,  but  that 
he  lived  the  Ideal  of  most  thoughtful  news- 
I>apermen.  That  Is  to  say  that  he  managed 
to  avoid  the  tedious  rubbish  that  occupies 
the  time  of  so  many  reporters,  but  that  he 
managed  to  reconcile  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional lives.  He  was  not  Inunune  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  deadline — which  Is  why  he  is 
now  going  away  at  77 — but  In  some  mystert- 
ous  way  he  managed  to  do  what  few  pe<^le 
achieve  In  this  business — he  found  time  to 
think,  time  to  write,  and  still  had  enough 
time  for  his  wife  and  his  friends  and  any- 
body who  needed  his  counsel. 

W.L.    AND    L3.J. 

All  kinds  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  him  leaving  Washington  because  he 
wasn't  getting  on  with  President  Johnson. 
He  never  expected  that  critics  and  Presidents 
should  get  along,  or  thought  that  they 
should.  The  personal  relations  between  poli- 
ticians and  newspapermen,  he  wrote  in  1936, 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  rookie  Congress- 
man, "are  invariably  delicate  and  dlfiBcult. 
For  obviously  they  must  be  close:  corre- 
spondents must  see  much  of  the  men  they 
write  about.  Tet  if  they  do,  they  soon  find 
themselves  compelled  to  choose  between 
friendship  and  the  ties  of  loyalty  that  come 
from  companionship  on  the  one  hand,  the 
stem  embarrassing  truth  on  the  other. 

"This  is  the  unpleasantest  side  of  news- 
paper work  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
way  of  avoiding  It.  When  a  personal  friend 
becomes  a  public  man,  a  predicament  soon 
arrives  in  which  friendship  and  professional 
duty  are  at  odds." 

Walter  Llppmann's  career  Is  too  Important 
to  be  discussed  In  terms  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
vicious  vendetta.  He  has  been  writing  his 
column  for  35  years.  He  wrote  "A  preface  to 
Politics"  54  years  ago,  "A  Preface  to  Morals" 
36  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  vlllfled 
by  experts;  by  Presldente  who  won  wars  and 
even  Presidents  who  avoided  them,  so  the 
savage  and  cruel  personal  comments  John- 
son and  others  In  the  White  House  have 
made  about  him  tell  us  more  about  them 
than  they  do  about  Lippmann. 

The  only  significance  In  the  Johnson-Llpp- 
mann  feud  is  that  It  disproves  one  of  Llpp- 
mann's Ideals.  As  a  young  man  he  set  himself 
the  task  of  avoiding  personal  criticism  and 
sticking  to  principle,  and  he  discovered  in 
the  Johnson  Administration  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  be  both  relevant  and  Impersonal, 
because  the  news  out  of  Washington  and 
Vietnam  was  so  often  the  reflection  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  mind  and  personality. 

Thus  he  found  himself  writing  of  Johnson 
at  the  end:  "The  root  of  his  troubles  has 
been  pride,  a  stubborn  refusal  to  recognize 
the  country's  limitations  or  hU  own  limita- 
tions. .  .  .  Such  pride  goeth  before  destruc- 
tion, and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  disagreeable  and 
probably  inevitable  Incident  in  a  glorious 
carrer.  He  ^as  not  only  endured  In  a  savagely 


competitive  business  for  over  half  a  century, 
but  forced  officials  aU  the  way  to  deal  with 
his  Ideas,  right  or  wrong. 

NOT    FOR    KEEPS 

He  Is  going  away  sad,  for  his  belief  in  rea- 
son In  the  world  Is  not  prevailing,  but  what 
is  silly  is  to  think  he  is  leaving  for  keeps.  He 
tried  it  once  before,  33  years  ago,  but  he  soon 
came  back.  "In  vain,"  he  wrote  then,  "does 
a  man  imagine  that  he  can  go  anywhere  these 
days  and  shut  himself  away  from  the  clamor 
of  the  front  page.  Even  when  the  newspaper 
does  not  come,  he  is  trying  to  imagine  what 
is  In  the  newspaper  he  has  not  seen.  .  .  .  The 
best  one  can  do,  I  find.  Is  to  fret  quietly  for 
a  few  weeks  instead  of  openly  In  public 
print." 

Lippmann   at   77   Curs  His  Pace:    Twice- a- 

Week  Columns  to  End — Essays  Planned 

Once  a  Month — Writer  Says  It's  Simply 

That  He's  "Getting  Older" 

Thirty-six  years  after  he  wrote  his  first 
newspaper  column,  Walter  Lippmann  an- 
nounced yesterday  that,  tired  of  the  pressure 
of  remaining  "continually  and  closely  on  the 
alert,  so  attentive,  so  up  to  the  minute,"  he 
was  stopping  his  regular  newspaper  pieces. 

In  the  brief  final  Installment  of  his  twlce- 
a-week  column,  he  wrote:  "More  and  more  I 
have  come  to  wUh  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  knowing,  day  in  and  day  out,  what  the 
blood  pressure  is  at  the  White  House  and 
who  said  what  and  who  saw  whom  and  tvho 
is  listened  to  and  who  Is  not  Istened  to." 

In  a  telephone  conversation — an  interrup- 
tion in  an  afternoon  of  packing  for  a  trip  to 
Europe — he  said,  when  asked  why  he  was 
stopping  the  column,  "Well,  I-U  teU  you  this, 
it  wasn't  Lyndon  Johnson." 

There  had  been  speculation  when  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann decided  last  December  to  move  to  New 
Tork  that  he  was  leaving  his  long-time 
Washington  home  because  of  dislike  for  the 
atmosphere  under  F*resldent  Johnson. 

A  MATTER  OP  AGE 

But  he  said  yesterday  that  the  explanation 
of  the  end  of  his  regultir  newspaper  columns 
was  simple.  It  did  not  involve  the  President, 
nor  the  demise  of  The  New  Tork  Herald 
Tribune,  the  home  of  his  column  from  1931 
until  the  paper  died  last  year,  nor  of  its  suc- 
cessor. The  World  Journal  Tribune. 

"It's  a  matter  of  getting  older,"  he  said.  Mr. 
Llppman  Is  77. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate,  which 
distributes  his  coliimn  to  more  than  300 
newspapers  around  the  world,  will  send  a 
once-a-month  Lippmann  essay,  starting  in 
June,  It's  manager,  Rex  Barley,  said  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Lippmann  has  also  been  writing  a 
column  every  other  week  for  Newsweek. 
Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of  the  magazine,  said 
Mr.  Lippmann  would  not  write  for  four 
months  each  year,  and  would  continue  his 
twlce-a-month  column  for  the  other  eight 
months. 

RAN    EDITORIAL    PAGE 

Mr.  Lippmann  ran  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Old  New  York  World  until  that  newspaper 
was  merged.  In  1931  he  began  writing  "Todav 
and  Tomorrow"  for  The  Herald  Tribune.  Hi's 
New  York  outlet  became  The  World  Journal 
Tribune,  until  that  paper  died,  and  then 
The  New  York  Post,  which  published  his  last 
twlce-a-week  column  yesterday,  under  the 
headline:  "A  Personal  Word  from  Walter 
Lippmann." 

It  was  the  end  of  a  series,  he  recalled  yes- 
terday In  a  voice  husky  from  an  attack  of 
bronchitis,  that  had  begun  with  a  piece  that 
"had  something  to  do  with  the  Depression." 

How  did  it  feel  to  be  stopping  after  all 
these  years? 

Mr.  Lippmann  laughed.  "IXin't  ask  me  to 
assess  anything  today.  I'm  packing,  and  I 
haven't  got  a  thought  in  my  head." 

He  leaves  Saturday  for  France  and  will  not 
come  back  until  the  end  of  October,  he  said. 


His  home  here  is  at  1021  Park  Avenue.  His 
permanent  home  had  been  in  Washington 
since   1938. 

Mr.  Li|>innann  wrote  in  his  final  regiaar 
column;  "as  I  do  not  mean  to  retire  and 
lapse  into  silence,  I  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  new  forms — ^witji^onger  articles 
which  cover  a  wider  r9*g€^  subject  matter. 
I  have  already  made  two  experiments  with 
these  longer  articles — one  a  review  of  the 
Manchester  book  and  the  other  an  article  on 
public  televlslonj  I  shall  experiment  further 
diu-ing  the  summer  when  I  am  abroad. 
When  I  return, In  the  autumn  I  shall  again 
write  occasiolial  articles  for  the  new8pai>ers 
without  fixed  schedules  and  with  no  dead- 
lines." 

As  Mr.  Barley  explained  It  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  contracts  with  newspjapers  that  publish 
the  Llp^xnann  column  were  being  renegoti- 
ated under  a  plan  for  a  once-a-month  piece 
of  1,500  to  2.500  words  or  so. 

At  varying  lengths,  but  with  consistent 
literateness  and  balance,  Mr.  Lippmann  has 
been  writing  opinions  in  books,  magazines 
and  newEpap>ers  for  mca-e  than  half  a  century. 

Now,  after  a  lifetime  of  meeting  publica- 
tion deadlines,  he  will  commence  a  more 
relaxed  approach. 

A  man  famed  for  his  capacity  to  take  the 
dispassionate  view  (Heywood  Broim  once 
complained  that  Mr.  Lippmann  was  able  to 
see  so  many  sides  of  a  question  that  he  could 
'score  a  field  goal  for  Harvard  and  a  touch- 
down for  Yale  on  the  same  play") ,  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann had  this  p>artlng  line  about  his  new 
approach  In  his  column  yesterday: 

"We  shaU  see,"  he  wrote,  "what  I  can 
make  ot  it." 

Passages  From  Lippmann  *8  Weitincs 
We  are  unsettled  to  the  very  roots  of  our 
being.  There  Isn't  a  human  relation,  whether 
of  parent  and  clUd,  husband  and  wUe. 
worker  and  employer,  that  doesn't  move  tn 
a  strange  situation.  We  are  not  used  to  a 
complicated  civilization,  we  don't  know  how 
to  behave  when  p>ersonal  conta<rt  and  eternal 
authority  have  disappeared.  There  are  no 
precedents  to  guide  us.  no  wisdom  that 
wasn't  made  for  a  simpler  age.  We  have 
changed  our  environment  more  quickly  than 
we  know  how  to  change  ourselves. 

And  so  we  are  UteraUy  an  eccentric  p>eopIe. 
our  emotional  Ufe  Is  disorganized,  our  pas- 
sions are  out  of  kilter.  Those  who  call  them- 
selves radical  float  helplessly  upon  a  stream 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  old  creeds  and  abor- 
tive new  ones,  and  they  are  Inclined  to  mis- 
take the  motion  which  carries  them  for  their 
own  wlU.  Those  who  make  no  pretentions 
to  much  theory  are  twisted  about  by 
fashions,  "crazes."  at  the  mercy  of  milliners 
and  dressmakers,  theatrical  producers,  ad- 
vertising campaigns,  and  the  premeditated 
gossip  of  the  newspapers. — 1914. 

A  free  nation  can  tolerate  much,  and  ordi- 
narily toleration  is  Its  best  defense.  It  ca» 
tolerate  feeble  Communist  jxartles  and  feeble 
Fascist  parties  as  long  as  It  Is  certain  that 
they  have  no  hoi)e  of  success.  But  once  they 
cease  to  be  debating  societies  and  become 
formidable  organizations  for  action,  they 
present  a  challenge  which  It  is  suicidal  to 
ignore.  They  use  liberty  to  assemble  fores 
to  destroy  liberty.  When  that  challenge  is 
actually  offered,  when  It  really  exists  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  sober  and  the  weU- 
Informed.  it  Is  a  betrayal  of  liberty  not 
to  defend  it  with  all  the  power  that  free  men 
p>ossess. — 1935. 

The  more  I  see  of  Europ)e  the  more  deeply 
convinced  do  I  become  that  the  preservation 
otf  freedom  in  America,  or  anywhere  else,  de- 
pends up)on  maintaining  and  restoring  for 
the  great  majority  of  Individuals  the  eco- 
nomic means  to  remain  independent  indUid- 
uals.  The  greatest  evil  of  the  modern  world 
is  the  reduction  of  the  people  to  a  proletarian 
level  by  destroying  their  savings,  by  depriv- 
ing  them   of   private   property,   by  mairim 
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them  the  helpless  employes  of  a  private 
monopoly  or  of  government  monopoly.  At 
that  point  they  are  no  longer  citizens.  They 
are  a  mob.  For  when  the  people  lose  this 
sense  of  their  separate  and  individual  securi- 
ty, they  cease  to  be  individuals.  They  are 
absorbed  Into  a  mass.  Their  liberties  are 
already  lost  and  they  are  a  frightened  crowd 
ready  for  a  master. — 1938. 

In  the  older,  and  truer,  relationship  be- 
tween the  generations,  there  Is  none  of  this 
sentimental  Joolery  about  youth  as  youth. 
To  be  young  was  glorious,  no  doubt,  but  It 
was  not  a  career.  To  be  young  was  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  to  come, 
and  what  was  respected  in  youths  was  not 
their  immaturity  but  the  eternal  fact  that 
a  boy  Is  going  to  be  a  man  and  a  girl  Is  going 
to  be  a  woman. — 1940. 

Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  be  the  only  states- 
man In  the  world  who  really  believes  that  the 
people  can  and  should  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  war.  Certainly  he  Is  the  only  one 
who  goes  to  them  whenever  events  have  taken 
a  new  turn  and  tells  them  even  in  broad  out- 
line what  has  happened  and  why  it  has 
happened.  Surely  the  wUlingness  to  explain 
what  he  has  been  doing  Is,  even  more  than 
his  great  gifts  of  speech,  the  secret  of  his 
leadership— 1942. 

The  constant  knowledge  must  be  with  us 
that  our  power,  like  all  power,  is  good  only 
within  the  moral  order.  Therefore,  when  we 
send  forth  our  men  to  kill  or  be  killed,  let 
us  not  In  moral  Intertla  and  laziness  of  spirit 
refuse  the  effort  of  making  sure  that  their 
battlfs  are  not  aieaningless  and  their  sacri- 
fices are  not  vain. — 1943. 

In  the  life  and  death  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
we  have  seen  re-enacted  In  our  time  the  su- 
preme drama  of  humanity.  Gandhi  was  a 
political  leader  and  he  was  a  seer,  and  per- 
haps never  before  on  so  grand  a  scale  has 
anyone  sought  to  shape.the  course  of  events 
In  the  world  as  it  is  by  the  example  of  a 
spirit  which  was  not  of  the  world  as  It 
is.— 1948. 

Like  those  who  unhappily  are  made  to  get 
fat.  the  new  Administration  will  have  to  learn 
how  big  is  the  difference  between  reducing 
and  staying  reduced.  Every  new  Administra- 
tion starts  off  on  one  of  those  10-day  miracle 
diets  consisting  of  lettuce  and  a  hard-boiled 
egg;  always  In  the  past  It  has  ended  as  has 
the  outgoing  Truman  Administration — ee- 
peclally  in  the  outer  world — on  a  diet  of 
waffles  and  fudge. — 1952. 

If  the  country  Is  to  be  governed  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  then  the  governed 
must  arrive  at  opinions  about  what  their 
governors  want  them  to  consent  to.  How  do 
they  do  this? 

They  do  it  by  hearing  on  the  radio  and 
reading  In  the  newspapers  what  the  corps  of 
correspondents  teU  them  is  going  on  la 
Washington,  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
and  in  the  world.  Here,  we  correspondents 
perform  an  essential  service.  In  some  field  of 
interest,  we  make  it  our  business  to  find  out 
what  Is  going  on  under  the  surface  and  be- 
yond the  horizon,  to  Infer,  to  deduce,  to 
imagine,  and  to  guess  what  Is  going  on  In- 
side, whet  this  meant  yesterday,  and  what  it 
could  mean  tomorrow. 

In  this  we  do  what  every  sovereign  citizen 
Is  supposed  to  do  but  has  not  the  time  or  the 
Interest  to  do  for  himself.  This  la  our  Job.  It 
is  no  mean  calling.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  it  and  to  be  glad  that  it  is  our 
work.— 1960. 

The  so-oalled  socialism  which  is  supposed 
to  be  creeping  up  on  us  Is  In  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  work  of  making  life  safe  and 
decent  for  a  mass  society  collected  in  great 
cities.  Through  the  Federal,  state  and  local 
governments  we  spend  on  these  clvlUan 
necessities — no  doubt  with  some  waste  and 
shenanigans — less  than  a  sixth  of  all  the 
wealth  we  produce.  We  spend  an  equal 
amoxint  on  the  task  of  containing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  and  the  Communist 
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movement  ttom  expanding  any  f\irther.  The 
sums  are  large.  We  are,  In  a  word,  paying  the 
price  of  having  become  a  modem  world 
power. — 1963. 
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Hebrew  Academy  of  Na*iaa  County 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening,  June  4,  1967,  I  attended  the 
14th  annual  dinner  of  the  Hebrew  Acad- 
emy of  Nassau  County,  honoring  District 
Attorney  William  Cahn  of  Nassau 
County. 

The  Hebrew  Academy  of  Nassau 
County  has  grown  from  an  enrollment 
of  30  students  14  years  ago  to  a  student 
body  of  600  from  30  communities 
throughout  Nassau  County  and  beyond. 
The  academy  has  met  the  highest  edu- 
cational standards  of  New  York  State 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  pro- 
gram of  intensive  Hebraic  teaching.  In 
its  religious  studies,  covering  the  breadth 
of  Biblical  instruction,  taught  in  Hebrew, 
the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  academy  has  placed  special 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  ethical 
values  of  Judaism  as  applied  to  our 
American  democracy. 

The  Hebrew  Academy  has  also  excelled 
in  the  field  of  Jewish  day  camping  In 
Nassau  County.  The  success  of  the  HANC 
day  camp  program  resulted  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  additional  modem  camp- 
site at  the  Mitchel  Field  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Invocation  at  the 
dinner  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Meyer 
Fendel,  princii>al  of  the  Hebrew  Acad- 
emy of  Nassau  Coimty.  He  invoked  the 
blessings  of  Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all 
men.    in    a   prayer   for   peace   for    all 

mankind. 

Invocation 

As  we  meet  In  conunemoratlon  of  our  14th 
year,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  faithful  servant 
Of  our  cause,  our  honored  guest.  William 
Cahn.  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  all  of  us 
throb  to  the  terrifying  events  of  the  past 
few  days  and  we  pray  in  the  agony  of  our 
souls.  For  In  this  critical  hour,  the  very 
fabric  of  all  that  is  precious  to  our  people 
stands  threatened  by  overcast  skies,  darkened 
by  clouds  of  war  hovering  over  Thy  holy 
land — the  tiny  State  of  Israel.  Together  with 
Israeli  pioneers,  those  who  were  snatched 
from  the  embers  of  the  inferno  which  raged 
no  more  than  two  score  years  ago  trans- 
formed a  desert  into  a  blossoming  garden 
and  a  wilderness  into  a  home  for  the  home- 
less. For  the  weary  siirvivors  of  the  gehtnom 
of  Europe,  the  only  ray  of  hop>e  beckoned 
from  this  ancient  hallowed  territory.  Now 
the  fury  of  aggression  threatens  this  land 
and  our  people  there  .  .  .  casting  fear  unto 
all  mankind.  As  Israel  stands  menaced  by 
those  who  cry  out — 

"Come  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a 
nation  that  the  name  Israel  shall  no  longer 
be  remembered."  -we  echo  the  words  of  Thy 
psalmist:  "Oiir  earnest  desire  is  for  peace 
.  .  while  they  seek  war.  Peace  Is  Thy  most 
precious  gift  and  an  embattled  people  fresh 
from  the  wounds  of  holocaust  and  decima- 
tion bese«ch  thee  from  the  depths  of  their 


being    that    this    gift    be    vouchsafed    unto 
them." 

Grant  that  we  who  are  assembled  here, 
loyal  proud  citizens  of  a  great  nation,  whose 
sacred  task  It  is  to  illumine  the  drakened 
world  with  the  refiected  splendor  of  Thy 
teachings,  and  to  strengthen  the  loyalties 
of  Thy  people  everywhere;  be  equal  to  the 
hour  of  chaUenge  and  opportunity — that  our 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  that  beleaguered 
land  remain  firm  and  steadfast,  and  that  wu 
be  every  ready  to  respond  in  whatever  man- 
ner necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  Just 
and  peaceful  future. 

Strengthen  the  defenders  of  the  Holy  Land; 
grant  them  salvation  and  crown  them  with 
victory.  Establish  peace  in  the  land  and 
everlasting  Joy  for  its  inhabitants. 

Imbue  the  leaders  of  our  great  country 
and  the  representatives  assembled  at  the 
United  Nation*  with  wisdom,  moral  rectitude 
and  courage  so  that  Justice  may  prevail. 

Guardian  of  Israel — preserve  the  remanent 
of  Israel :  Let  not  Israel  perish  who  proclaims 
for  all  the  world  the  eternal  verity  of  Thy 
Being  In  the  words  Hear  O  Israel. 

At  the  dinner  the  following  petition 
was  circulated  to   the  guests  and  wa.s 
signed  by  more  than  740  guests  of  all 
faiths  and  all  political  afiBliations: 
PETrrroN  to  the  Pbestoent  op  the  United 
States  or  America,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
To  Act  in  Support  op  Israel's  Independ- 
ence AND  IWTEGBITY 

We.  the  undersigned,  Jews  and  Christians 
residing  In  Nassau  County  commend  your 
forthright  reiteration  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  the  Independence  and  integrity  of 
the  State  of  Israel  and  her  rights  to  naviga- 
tion through  the  Straights  of  Tlran. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  solemn  and  un- 
equivocal commitment  that  Israel  volun- 
tarily withdraw  her  forces  In  1957  from  Sinai 
and  from  Sharm  el  Sheikh.  It  is  the  credlta- 
blllty  of  this  solemn  commitment  that  Is 
being  challenged. 

We  therefore  Join  with  fellow  American  s 
of  aU  persuasions  in  urging  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  take  immediate  steps  inside  the 
United  Nations  and  outside  of  it.  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  innocent  passage  through 
the  Gulf  of  Aquaba  to  all  nations  Including 
Israel. 

The  peace  of  the  world  In  the  Middle  East 
as  elsewhere  requires  that  America  honors 
her  commitments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  petition  with  these 
signatures  was  presented  to  me  for  de- 
livery to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which,  accordingly  I  have  des- 
patched to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in  this  petition  to 
the  President  and  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  Americans  of  all  faiths  to 
endorse  the  Presidents  forthright  state- 
ment of  May  23,  1967.  'We  must  in  addi- 
tion, urge  our  Government  to  give  Israel 
all  possible  material  assistance  and  po- 
litical support  to  bring  an  end  once  and 
for  all,  Nasser's  policies  of  aggression  and 
expansionism,  designed  to  destroy  the 
State  of  Israel,  in  a  holy  war. 

Israel,  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of  midieval 
feudalism,  Is  the  only  bastion  of  democ- 
racy In  the  Middle  East,  the  defense  of 
Israel  is  In  America's  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  push  for  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions. This  is  so  essential  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace — for  Just  as  a  skirmish  can 
light  the  spark  which  starts  a  confron- 
tation— the  conflict  can  light  the  spark 
for  a  world  war.  Diplomatic  channels 
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which  have  not  been  successful  of  late 
In  maintaining  or  In  reertorlng  peace  in 
the  troubled  areas  of  the  world  must 
be  made  effective  and  the  hands  of  our 
President  must  be  strengthened  to  im- 
plement our  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
Independence  and  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  her  rights  to  navigation 
through  «ie  Straights  of  Tiran. 

We  pray  that  diplomacy  will  succeed 
in  the  Middle  East  crisis — if  it  fails — we 
must  not  fail  Israel. 
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Indonesia  Big  Boon  to  West 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

op    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
spots  seem  destined  to  be  the  hinges  upon 
which  will  turn  the  future  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  would-be  hinges  is 
Indonesia,  a  nation  which  through  a 
combination  of  geographical  position  and 
natural  resources  is  almost  certain  to 
exert  more  than  ordinary  influence  on 
the  course  of  history  to  come. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  far  too  few 
Indications  that  our  Federal  government 
understands  the  significance  of  Indone- 
sia, or  if  it  does  understand,  that  it  is 
doing  anything  about  it. 

Instead  all  eyes  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment seem  hypnotized  by  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Vietnam,  or.  more  lately,  what 
is  happening  in  the  latest  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Certainly,  Vietnam  and  the  Near  East 
cannot  and  must  not  be  ignored.  This 
intense,  all-out  focus  on  single  points 
with  little  regard  for  their  relationship 
with  the  restoT  the  "ftrorld  is  a  distor- 
tion which  can  only  lead  to  a  lopsided 
foreign  policy.  ' 

It  would  seem  that/one  of  the  main 
purposes  would  be  to  head  off  crises  be- 
fore they  develop.^Otherwise,  foreign 
policy  is  not  pcfflo/at  all,  but  simply  an 
abili  for  doing  that  which  must  be  done 
because  of  events  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

^^  We  then  are  forced  into  a  series  of 
"field  expedients"  when  crises  develop 
expedients  adopted  often  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle  and  which,  in  themselves, 
are  the  seeds  for  new  and  more  danger- 
ous crises  in  the  future. 

We  have  an  opportunity  right  now  In 
Indonesia  to  help  that  nation  of  more 
than  100  million  people  to  prepare  for 
its  destiny. 

We  have  that  chance  under  conditions 
which,  while  they  might  be  termed  seri- 
ous, are  certainly  not  in  the  same  state 
of  disarray  as  the  situations  In  Vietnam 
or  the  Near  East. 

Recently,  the  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Knight  Newspapers.  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Boyd,  completed  a  tour  of  Asia 
which  took  him  to  Indonesia  and  in 
which  he  outlined  the  problems  facing 
that  nation  and  the  steps  it  must  take 
to  get  out  of  the  ditch  of  economic  des- 


pair and  onto  the  road  of  solvency  and 
prosperity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  the  articles  which  follow : 
Can  an  Ailinc  Indonesia  SxmvivE  a  Rugged 
Cxrax? 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 
Jakarta. — Indonesia  today  can  be  likened 
to  the  stranger  who  suddenly  hands  you  a 
check  for  $1,000.  It  feels  great,  but  you  dont 
celebrate  untu  you  see  if  the  check  bounces. 
Awed  and  delighted  westerners,  who  have 
watched   the   cataclysmic    changes    In    the 
world's  fifth  largest  nation  over  the  last  two 
years,  have  their  fingers  crossed  lest  Indone- 
sia take  a  wrong  bounce. 

Her  105  million  i>eople  are  hardly  likely 
to  plunge  directly  back  Into  communism. 
The  attempted  Red  coup  and  the  shattering 
events  of  the  fall  of  1965  are  too  fresh  for 
that. 

But  Indonesia's  problems  are  so  huge,  and 
the  wreckage  left  by  21  years  of  Sukarno's 
rule  BO  devastating,  that  a  relapse  into  an- 
archy or  despair  is  always  possible.  Just  last 
week,  rumors  of  a  possible  new  coup  swept 
the  capital. 

Becavise  of  the  government's  sound  but 
severe  austerity  program,  ordinary  people 
probably  feel  they  are  less  well  off  than 
under  Sukarno.  And  twice  before.  Indonesia's 
Communist  Party.  stUl  one  of  the  world's 
biggest,  has  staged  comebacks. 

Indonesia's  foreign  minister.  Adam  Malik, 
summed  up  his  country's  catalog  of  economic 
woes  recently: 

"The  former  government  has  left  us  with 
a  legacy  of  economic  and  financial  chaos.  For 
years  Inflation  has  gone  unchecked.  The 
productive  apparatus  was  allowed  to 
deteriorate. 

"The  economic  Infrastructure  was  seriously 
damaged.  Roads  and  transportation,  harbor 
facilities  and  communications  were  In  very 
bad  condition.  Mismanagement  and  corrup- 
tion were  rampant." 

A  drive  through  the  hot.  lush  Indonesian 
countryside  is  like  passing  through  a  Junk- 
yard. Rows  of  rusting  trucks,  railroad  cars, 
buUdozers — inoperable  lor  lack  of  repair 
parts — are  strewn  along  the  potholed  roads. 
Half-flnlshed  projects,  monuments,  sky- 
scrapers— product  of  Sukarno's  megalo- 
mania— Just  against  the  sky  like  pieces  of  a 
giant  child's  erector  set. 

The  new  government  of  General  Suharto, 
groping  for  a  way  out  of  this  mejg.  adopted 
an  economic  reform  program  last  October. 
Drawn  up  by  a  half  dozen  young  econo- 
mists, who  received  their  training  In  the 
United  States  during  the  Sukarno  years,  the 
austerity  program  has  made  an  impressive 
beginning.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  top  economists.  Dr.  EmlJ  Salim. 
sat  on  his  veranda  the  other  day  with  a 
sheaf  of  papers  and  outlined  the  accomplish- 
ments so  far : 

Inflation,  which  ran  a  ruinous  800  percent 
in  1966.  has  been  dramatically  cut.  HopefuUy 
prices  will  rise  by  less  than  60  percent  this 
year.  Even  Dr.  Sallm  isn't  sure  it  can  be  done. 
Exports,  the  Uleblood  of  an  underdevelop>ed 
country,  are  up  26  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year.  Indonesia  wUl  stUl  run 
a  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $200  million  In 
1967.  But  foreign  creditors,  Including  the 
U.S..  have  agreed  to  pick  up  the  difference. 

The  national  budget,  which  used  to  run 
riotously  out  of  balance,  has  been  brought  in 
line  with  revenues. 

Indonesia's  $2.5  billion  foreign  debt,  which 
Sukarno  piled  up  like  a  drunken  saUor,  has 
been  rescheduled.  The  debts  would  have  re- 
quired payments  of  $700  million  this  year 

almost  the  entire  national  budget. 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  overhauling 

the    decrepit    government    machinery.    The 

banking  system  has   been   reorganized.  Tax 

collections  were  tightened. 

All    these   reforms   have   administered   a 


severe  shock  treatment  to  the  ailing  Indo- 
nesian economy,  "nie  question,  Americans 
and  Indonesians  agree,  is  whether  the  treat- 
ment wUl  kill  the  patient. 

Even  with  stability  and  hope  and  steady 
outside  support,  Sallm  esUmated  It  wlU  take 
Indonesia  at  least  10  years  to  organize  for 
"takeoff" — the  miracle  of  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth  all  underdeveloped  coimtries 
are  aiming  for.  - 

And  stability  at  home  will  be  hard  to 
achieve,  in  view  of  the  probdems  swarming 
like  angry  bees  around  the  new  regime's  brass 
hats. 

In  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  westerner* 
and  Indonesians,  the  greatest  weakness  of 
Indonesia  is  her  people.  They  lack  not  only 
the  experience  or  training  to  run  a  modern 
nation,  but  also  the  will. 

"Our  biggest  need  Is  a  different  mental 
attitude. "  said  Sallm.  "Our  people  must  oome 
to  want  modernization  before  they  can 
achieve  it.  It's  going  to  be  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult road." 

Or  as  a  professor  at  a  Jakarta  university 
put  it :  "Indonesia  Is  like  a  sick  man  who  has 
Just  gotten  out  of  the  hospital.  We  stUl  don't 
know  if  we  can  walk." 

Indonesia  Big  Boon  to  West — Break  Wrrn 

China  WmENS 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Jakarta.  Indonesia. — The  most  spectacu- 
lar international  flip-flop  in  many  yeers-^ 
Indonesia's  violent  twist  out  of  the  commu- 
nist embrace — Is  turning  out  to  be  a  breath- 
taking vrtndfall  for  the  West. 

Probably  only  the  Chinese -Russian  split 
has  done  so  much  to  weaken  communist 
pressure  along  the  "Pacific  frontier"  between 
the  United  States  and  Red  China.  The  full 
dimensions  of  the  changeover  In  the  fifth 
largest  nation  In  the  world  are  still  coming 
Into  view. 

Less  than  two  years  ago.  this  3,000-mile 
Island  empire,  with  vast  untapped  wealth 
and  105  million  inhabitants,  was  poised  for 
a  final  slide  down  the  throat  of  the  red 
dragon.  Western  experts  are  convinced  that 
former  President  Sukarno  meant  to  take  his 
country  all  the  way  into  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist camp. 

Today,  however,  Indonesia's  mlUlons — 
the  equivalent  of  the  poptilaUons  of  South 
Vietnam.  South  Korea.  Taiwan  (Pormoeal 
and  Thailand  combined — have  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  communist  lineup. 

Though  not  a  formal  ally  of  the  West. 
Indonesia  is  something  which  most  U.s! 
officials  consider  Just  as  good — a  vigorously 
antl-communlst.  Independent  nation  whcee 
neutralism,  for  a  change.  Is  tipped  toward 
the  West. 

"American  and  Indonesian  interests  are 
now  almost  entirely  parallel."  a  leading 
Western  expert  in  Jakarta  said. 

"I  see  no  basic  conflict  of  interest  any  more 
between  our  two  countries,"  Indonesian  For- 
eign Minister  Adam  Malik  told  an  American 
audience  recently. 

The  current  similarity  of  outlook  between 
the  U.S.  and  Indonesia  governments  Is 
striking. 

The  "new  order"  of  Gen.  Suharto  has 
reversed  Sukarno's  march  to  socialism.  A 
ruthless  austerity  program  has  slowed  in- 
flation, nearly  balanced  the  budget,  ended 
uneconomic  subsidies  and  wasteful  spending. 
The  new  regime  has  encouraged  free  enter^ 
prUe  and  reopened  Indonesia  to  foreign  in- 
vestment and  managerial  know-how. 

Indonesia's  rulers  are  almost  pathologically 
sensiUve  to  the  danger  of  internal  communist 
subversion.  They  speak  darkly  of  efforts  by 
the  Indonesian  Communist  Party  to  regroup, 
allegedly  with  the  help  of  the  hated  Chines* 
colony  in  Indonesia. 

The  antl-communlst  ferocity  of  ordinary 
Indonesians — Including  Intellectuals,  stu- 
dents and  edltora,  who  in  meet  developing 
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countries  tend  to  be  sympathetic  to  Marx- 
ism— is  startling  to  a  newcomer. 

A  mild-looking  Sumatran  businessman 
told  me,  almost  apologetically,  that  "we  killed 
ONLY  10  to  15  percent  of  the  communists." 

It  was  as  If  the  fault  lay  not  in  the 
slaughter  of  300,000  to  450,000  human  beings 
in  the  bloody  autumn  of  1965,  but  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  2V2  million  were  left 
alive. 

In  foreign  affairs,  with  the  partial  ex- 
ception of  Vietnam,  the  U.S.-Indonesian 
parallelism  continues: 

Instead  of  distracting  their  people  from 
their  troubles  by  foreign  adventures,  Su- 
kamo-stlye,  the  new  government  is  concen- 
trating on  solving  its  internal  problems.  This 
Is  somthing  the  U.S.  wishes  a  lot  more 
underdeveloped  nations  would  do. 

Indonesia  sees  her  No.  1  external  enemy 
as  Ck>mmunist  China.  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Dean  Rusk  agree. 

Indonesia  has  ended  her  spltefvil  quarrel 
with  Malaysia,  and  is  now  seeking  to  co- 
operate with  her  Southeast  Asia  neighbors 
In  a  variety  of  regional  alliances.  Mr.  John- 
son and  Rusk  are  pushing  regional  oo-opera- 
tlon  as  the  best  answer  to  Chinese  expan- 
sionism. 

Although  Indonesia  refuses  to  Join  any 
military  alliance  or  "bloc,"  this  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Johnson  administration.  The  old 
Dulles  policy  of  the  1950's — you're  with  us 
or  you're  against  us — is  gone. 

Indonesia  is  about  the  only  country  In  the 
world  to  have  some  kind  of  relations  with 
both  Commtinlst  and  Nationalist  China, 
North  and  South  Korea,  "Ea&t  and  West  Ger- 
many, and  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

£ven  Vietnam,  the  tenderest  Joint  in  the 
TTJB.-Indoneslan  relations,  is  becoming  less 
troublesome.  The  Indonesian  attitude  on  the 
war  seems  to  be  mellowing  month  by  month. 

In  January,  when  the  Indian  foreign  min- 
ister visited  Jakarta,  the  two  governments  is- 
sued a  communique  urging  that  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  "be  stopped  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately." 

In  May.  however,  Indonesian  Foreign  Min- 
ister Malik  told  a  visiting  Yugoslav  delega- 
tion that  It's  about  time  North  Vietnam 
shows  some  Interest  in  negotiations,  too.  And 
the  "Armed  Forces  Mall,"  an  organ  of  the 
Indonesian  military,  blamed  communist  "in- 
transigence" for  prolonging  the  war. 

A  Jakarta  newspaper  is  running  a  series  of 
articles  giving  the  South  Vietnamese  side  of 
the  war  story. 

Publicly,  this  is  about  as  far  as  the  Indo- 
nesian government  will  go,  so  far.  OfiScially, 
It  deplores  the  war,  opposes  "foreign  inter- 
vention," and  says  "Asian  problems  should 
be  solved  by  Asians  themselves." 

Privately,  however,  Indonesian  leaders  have 
told  westerners  they  appreciate  the  reasons 
for  the  U.S.  stand  in  Vietnam  and,  they  say, 
secretly  applaud  It.  The  last  thing  Indone- 
sians want,  these  sotirces  say.  Is  for  Red 
China  to  be  on  their  doorstep. 

Nevertheless,  Indonesians  are  uneasy  about 
the  war  for  several  reasons : 

There  is  a  natural  emotional  distaste  for 
the  idea  of  a  rich,  white  western  power  mak- 
ing wsu:  on  a  poor,  colored  Asian  people.  The 
bombing  of  the  North  is  especially  distaste- 
ful. 

Some  Intellectuals  here  disagree  with  the 
current  XJS.  version  of  the  "domino  theory" — 
the  belief  that  if  South  Vietnam  goes  com- 
munist much  of  Southeast  Asia  will  follow. 
These  Indonesians  claim  to  see  little  or  no 
effect  on  their  country  from  a  communist  tri- 
umph In  Vietnam. 

Some  Indonesians  note,  a  trifle  smugly, 
that  they  handled  their  own  communist 
problem  without  outside  help.  They  feel  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  not  carrying  their 
share  of  the  load,  and  are  leaving  too  much 
to  the  United  States.  This  cannot,  in  the  long 
run,  succeed. 

Finally,  Indonesians  see  their  self-interest 
threatened  by  the  war.  They  fear  the  UJS.  is 


investing  ao  much  in  Vietnam  that  there 
won't  be  enough  left  over  to  help  them  meet 
their  own  enormous  problems. 

They  note,  for  example,  that  the  U.S. 
spends  in  one  day  In  Vietnam  as  much  money 
as  it  will  put  into  Indonesia  In  all  1967.  Un- 
derstandably, they  feel  their  country  should 
be  at  least  as  important  as  little  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  view.  Incidentally,  is  shared  by  ex- 
perienced western  diplomats  here.  They  worry 
that  preocoupation  with  Vietnam  is  distort- 
ing the  Johnson  administration's  perspective 
on  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Indonesia  is  not  complaining  about  the 
current  level  of  U.S.  aid — about  e65  million 
for  1967.  But  they  expect  their  needs  will 
multiply  In  the  future  as  their  domestic 
reforms  take  hold.  And  they  wonder  If  the 
U.S.  will  be  ready  to  give  enough  help. 

Which  leads  to  the  biggest  unanswered 
question — can   the   Indonesia   miracle   last? 


George  Meany  Speaks  Out  on  the 
Middle  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  of  the  American 
Federatipn  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organization,  long  has  been  a 
champion  of  freedom,  both  on  the  do- 
mestic front  and  In  International  affairs. 

On  Thursday,  June  1,  President  Meany 
issued  a  most  Interesting  statement  of 
his  observations  on  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation. Because  of  the  intense  concern 
which  we  all  feel  on  this  important  crisis, 
I  would  like  to  call  this  statement  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

American  labor  is  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
grave  threat  to  world  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  , 

Soviet  machinatidns  over  the  past  year  are 
the  primary  cause  of  the  dangerous  deteri- 
oration of  the  situation  in  this  pivotal  area. 
Instead  of  striving  for  an  Arab-Iarueli  under- 
standing, the  Soviet  government  has  armed 
Nasser  for  aggression  and  led  blm  to  expel 
the  UN  peace-keeping  force  and  to  violate 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  world  peace.  On  the  very  day  (May 
22)  that  Moscow  notified  Turkey  that  ten 
Soviet  warships  were  to  sail  from  the  Black 
Sea  through  the  Dardanelles  and  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Egyptian  dictator  an- 
nounced his  closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
to  Israeli  shilling. 

Aided  and  abetted  by  the  USSR.  Nasser  is 
frantically  ralljring  all  Arab  coxmtrles  for  a 
war  to  destroy  Israel.  He  has  boasted  before 
the  Egyptian  National  Assembly  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  stands  with  xis  in  this  battle." 
We  have  here  the  voice  of  Nasser,  but  the 
hand  of  Brezhnev. 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and 
the  urgency  of  free  world  preparations  to 
meet  the  crisis,  American  labor  welcomes 
President  Johnson's  timely  declaration  that: 
"The  United  States  considers  the  gulf  to  be 
an  international  waterway  and  feels  that  a 
blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  is  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace." 
We  support  the  President's  unequivocal  re- 
afllrmatloa  of  the  policy  pursued  by  his 
predecessors.  Presidents  Truman,  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy,  that  "The  United  States 
strongly  opposes  aggression  by  anyone  in  the 
area,  in  any  form,  overt  or  clandestine." 


American  labor  favors  the  President's  pol- 
icy of  utilizing  all  diplomatic  channels,  in- 
clusive of  the  UN.  and  seeking  combined 
efforts  by  the  maritime  powers  to  secure 
a  Just  settlement  of  the  present  crisis  In 
the  Middle  Kast.  However,  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment and  Its  Communist  bloc  would 
make  a  fatal  error  to  assume  that  our  coun- 
try's exhaustive  diplomatic  efforts  for  a 
Just  peace  mean  that  the  United  States 
would,  in  the  process,  become  exhausted  and 
appease  aggression  by  accepting  actions 
which  President  Johnson  has  appropriately 
branded  "illegal  and  potentially  disastrous 
to  the  cause  of  peace." 

Were  Nasser  and  his  masters  permitted  to 
succeed  in  their  aggression,  not  only  Israel 
but  a  nimiber  of  other  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries— Arab  lands — would  also  lose  their  na- 
tional Independence  under  the  guise  of  so- 
called  Arab  national  unity.  Then  the  USSR 
would  finally  succeed  in  its  drive  to  take 
over  the  entire  Bed  Sea-Arabian  Peninsula- 
Persian  Gtilf  Region  and  to  deny  the  free 
world  access  to  its  energy  resources.  Such  a 
conquest  would  be  the  springboard  from 
which  the  Soviet  rulers  could  move  to  take 
over  the  mineral  resources  of  South-Central 
Africa. 

In  the  present  critical  situation,  Israel  is 
the  first  target  of  Soviet  aggression  by  proxy 
(Nasser).  Clearly,  Israel  is  not  the  only  or 
last  target  of  this  aggression.  The  freedom 
and  security  of  our  country,  of  the  entire 
free  world,  are  the  real  and  final  target  of 
the  Communist  aggressors. 


Edacation-Commoiiity  Commanications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vitality 
of  the  educational  systems  of  our  States 
is  of  paramount  interest  to  all  of  us.  We 
have  recently  had  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  before  us,  and 
while  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  methods  of  administering  educational 
programs,  no  where  was  there  an  argu- 
ment against  education.  A  few  years 
baclc  I  had  the  opportunity,  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Seattle  Teachers  As- 
sociation, to  spend  a  day  visiting  schools 
in  my  district.  It  was  an  enlightening  day 
as  I  learned  the  problems  of  education, 
the  goals,  and  the  achievements.  This 
fall  I  hope  to  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  refreshed  on  what  is  t)eing  done  in 
education  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  most  outstanding  disser- 
tation on  the  necessity  of  developing 
effective  communications  with  the  public 
at  large  and  local  community  leaders, 
and  the  difBcult  tasks  school  districts  are 
having  in  achieving  this.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  text  of  the  paper,  "Evidence  of 
Things  Not  Seen,"  by  Carroll  Hanson,  di- 
rector of  publications  and  information 
department,  Seattle  public  schools,  fol- 
lows: 

Evidence  of  Things  Not  Seen  ' 
(By   Carroll   Hanson) 
It   is   Important   for   the   discussion    this 
morning  to  understand  the  limitations  of 


'At  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion Convention,  8:45  ajn.  Sunday,  April  23. 
1967,  Convention  Hall,  Portland,  Oreg. 
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the  public  relations  director.  He  is  not  a 
policy  maker.  He  is  not  the  captain  of  the 
ship.  He  is.  If  I  may  draw  a  comparison, 
somewhat  like  the  navigator.  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  determine  the  cargo,  the  ports 
of  call,  nor  the  payroll  of  the  crew.  But  he 
watches  the  winds,  the  tides,  and  the  stars. 
He  raises  questions.  He  plans.  He  waits. 
Finally,  he  recommends  to  the  superinten- 
dent how  and  when  the  case  for  the  school 
board  and  the  superintendent  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  and  the  school  district 
employees. 

Let  us  touch,  very  briefiy,  on  five  items 
that  loom  up  on  school  board  agendas 
everywhere.  What  are  some  of  their  Impli- 
cations  for   the   public   relations   function? 

1.   changes  in  COR!lICOI,tTM   AND  'TSACHINC 
METHODS 

When  we  think  of  tomorrow,  with  Its  so- 
cial problems,  its  poliUcal  demands,  and 
world-wide  business  opportunities,  it  is  clear 
that  tomorrow's  citizen  will  have  to  be  bet- 
ter equipped  than  we  are  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  in  the  basic  ability  to  seek  out, 
analyze,  and  solve  complex  problems.  Uni- 
versity students  have  already  pushed  into 
tomorrow's  world,  with  consequent  upheavals 
on  many  campuses  over  academic,  moral, 
and  social  issues. 

In  teUlng  the  story  of  curriculum  and  in- 
structional needs,  public  relations  programs 
will  have  to  be  more  sophisticated  than  In 
the  past.  Curriculum  changes  are  difficult  to 
dramatize  because  their  effect,  like  good 
teaching,  is  almost  Imperceptible  except 
over  a  very  long  period  of  time.  There  is  no 
explosion.  Rather  there  is  slow  growth,  like 
the  acorn  becoming  an  oak. 

n.    SCHOOL    BUIDINCS 

The  changing  curriculum  and  teaching 
methods  will  force  radical  changes  In  build- 
ings and  raise  questions. 

For  example: 

"Why  not  multi-storied  Instead  of  single?" 

"Why  is  so  much  land  needed?" 

"Why  carpeting?" 

"Why  swimming  pools?" 

"Why  a  continuous  progress  center?" 

These  and  many  other  questions  must  be 
answered  over  and  over  again  through  the 
public  relations  program. 

m.   TEACHER    NEGOTIATIONS 

A  new  kind  of  teaching  corps  will  be 
needed  to  handle  the  new  curriculum.  The 
new  teachers  will  be  professional  in  every 
respect. 

Tomorrow's  teachers  will  operate  in  a 
greatly  expanded  hierarchy,  in  which  salaries 
will  be  somewhat  greater  than  they  now  are 
for  the  top  teachers.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  become  an  administrator 
merely  to  get  a  decent  salary. 

Negotiations  will  accelerate  decision  mak- 
ing In  education,  with  the  school  board 
members  on  one  end  of  the  table,  the  pro- 
fession at  the  other,  and  the  administration 
somewhere  in  between,  although  this  last 
position   is  not  entirely  clear  at   this  time. 

The  public  must  be  constantly  reassured 
that,  despite  negotiations,  the  school  board 
is  not  abdicating  final  authority  for  policy 
making  vested  In  it^by  voters  and  the  State. 

IV.    DE    FACTO    SEGREGATION 

This  is  a  cancer  in  our  land  that  must  be 
removed.  How  to  do  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
crucial  questions  of  the  day.  Its  solution  will 
require  the  closest  collaboration  between 
school  boards  and  other  governmental  bod- 
ies. The  public  information  office  can  assist 
by  issuing  teacher  in-service  information; 
by  pointing  out  that  the  white  population 
has  as  great  a  stake  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  as  does  the  Negro;  by  highlighting 
the  achievements  of  Negro  teachers  and  stu- 
dents; by  Involving  Negro  citizens  in  school 
affairs:  by  keeping  communication  channels 
open  to  the  Negro  community. 


V.    THE    EDUCATION -INDUSTRIAL    COMPLEX 

This  topic  deserves  an  entire  speech.  I  can 
only  touch  on  It  here,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  two  important  possibilities  con- 
nected with  Federal  funds:  (1)  the  ctorrent 
drive  for  general  Federal  aid  may  fall,  and 
(2)  a  partnership  between  large  corporations 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  may  be  im- 
minent. Such  a  partnership  would  be  rough- 
ly comparable  to  our  military-Industrial 
complex.  If  these  two  posslbiUtles  actually 
occur,  they  could  spell  the  end  of  local 
school  board  control.  It  seems  clear  today 
that  the  pubUc  will  ultimately  face  this  very 
tough  question:  shall  the  Federal  govern- 
ment assume  the  major  share  of  financial 
support  and  policy  direction  for  our  schools? 

The  answer  will  depend  largely  on  how 
much  strength — local,  state,  and  national — 
school  boards  can  maintain  and  how  weU 
they  can  keep  their  constituents  informed. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  suggest  that  you  aU 
subscribe  to  Education  USA,  published  week- 
ly by  National  School  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C.  It  is  your  best 
soiu-ce  of  fast,   accurate  Information. 

Now,  may  I  Illustrate  what  the  School 
Board  and  Superintendent  Forbes  Bottomly 
are  doing  In  Seattle  about  pubUc  relations 
and  school  support. 

The  laboratory 

As  background,  let  me  sketch  In  the  lab- 
oratory situation.  Seattle  Is  a  booming  city 
of  more  than  half  a  million  people,  with  a 
full-time  and  part-time  public  school  en- 
rollment of  more  than  100,000  children, 
youth,  and  adults. 

The  school  district  has  a  budget  of  about 
$70  million  a  year,  of  which  about  20%  de- 
pends on  the  annual  passage  of  a  special 
mlllage  levy.  The  Washington  state  consti- 
tution requires  a  60%  majority  to  pass  a  levy 
and  also  requires  a  voter  turnout  equal  to 
40'";.  of  the  number  which  voted  in  the  pre- 
ceding general  election. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  requirements  for 
passing  a  levy  In  Seattle  are  the  most  rigor- 
ous faced  In  any  large  city  of  the  nation. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  however.  Since 
1967,  when  the  annual  special  levy  was 
adopted  as  a  regular  effort  to  finance  quality 
education,  the  levy  has  always  passed,  with 
one  exception,  either  the  first  or  second  time 
around. 

Voters  passed  a  $43  mUUon  bond  issue  la«t 
September  by  a  60%  plus  majority,  and  a  $15 
million  operating  levy  In  January,  1967.  by  an 
84.2%  majority. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  it  will  not 
surprise  you  that  the  public  relations  pro- 
gram In  Seattle  has  the  soUd  support  of 
everybody  concerned  with  quality  education, 
from  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintend- 
ent to  the  staff  In  each  of  the  118  schools  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  virtually  every  major  or- 
ganization In  Seattle. 

Policy — Not  maybe 

Nothing  happens  In  a  school  public  rela- 
tions program  unless  It  Is  a  stated  policy  of 
the  School  Board  and  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  Superintendent  that  the  public  shall  be 
informed  and  that  the  school  system  shall 
give  full  moral  and  financial  support  to  the 
public  relations  department.  I  cannot  stress 
this  fact  too  strongly. 

Lacking  this  policy,  it  would  be  impossible 
to: 

1.  Adequately  staff  the  department. 

2.  Clothe  it  with  authority  to  make  deci- 
sions. 

3.  Give  direction  to  school  employees. 

4.  Acquire  the  funds  to  conduct  a  program 
of  publications,  slide  presentations,  motion 
pictures,  research,  and  special  events. 

The  long-range  purpose  of  the  public  re- 
lations program  is  to  make  an  impact  on  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  voters  in  Seat- 
tle and  maintain.  If  not  increase,  the  normal 
commitment  that  our  citizens  bold  toward 


quality  education.  The  Immediate  purpose  is 
always  to  pass  the  annvial  levy — ^that  slender 
thread  which  suspends  disaster. 

There  are  three  phases  to  the  total  local 
relations  program.  They  are:  (1)  an  Institu- 
tional, clty-wlde  program.  (2)  a  decentralize* 
community  relations  program,  (3)  a  levy  In- 
formation program. 

All  of  the  programs  are  planned,  budgeted, 
and  put  into  writing  for  the  Superintend- 
ent's approval  about  six  months  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Once  approved.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Director  of  the  Publications  and  Infor- 
mation Department  to  execute  the  programs 
outlined,  with  the  help  of  staff,  outside  con- 
sultants, and  a  variety  of  school  employees, 
FTA  members,  and  other  citizens. 

At  this  time  the  public  relations  group  la 
composed  of  nine  people,  full  or  part-time, 
including  a  supervisor  of  information,  a  con- 
ference coordinator,  the  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Schools  newsletter,  an  artist,  and  five  sec- 
retaries. 

Central  planning;  decentralized  execution 

The  central  public  relations  staff  <^>erate8 
In  Seattle  as  a  silent  partner  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

It  plans,  creates,  services,  assigns,  and  eval- 
uates across  the  whole  gamut  of  public 
relations  activity. 

But  if  its  name  were  "Legion"  it  could  not 
begin  to  carry  out  all  the  programs  that 
it  sets  In  operation.. 

There  Is  some  danger,  not  to  mention  In- 
efficiency, in  a  public  relations  office  trying 
to  do  more  than  it  should.  Walter  Llppmann's 
statement  In  The  Good  Society  Is  applicable. 
He  said:  "It  Is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Increasing  complexity  of  the  social  order  re- 
quires an  Increasing  direction  from  officials. 
My  own  view  Is,  rather,  that  as  affairs  be- 
come more  Intricate,  more  extended  In  time 
and  space,  more  Involved  and  Inter-related, 
overhead  direction  by  the  officials  has  to 
become  simpler,  less  intensive,  less  direct, 
more  general." 

The  institutional  program 
Now  a  word  about  the  clty-wlde  Institu- 
tional commtinlcatlons  prograin.  Its  main 
puTfKise  Is  to  Increase  support  for  the  school 
system  (as  distinguished  from  a  single,  local 
school)  by  building  civic  pride  In  the  pro- 
gram and  confidence  In  the  school  bofird  and 
superintendent.  It  presents  a  concept  far  be- 
yond the  local  do-it-yourself  school;  a  con- 
cept which  might  be  summed  up  as  "Big 
School,  Big  Business."  The  focus  la  on  the 
Inter-relatlonshlp  of  the  schools  with  the 
total  community,  particularly  the  fact  that  a 
good  school  system  means  a  better  economic 
climate,  attractive  to  new  Industries,  bene- 
ficial to  property  values,  and  conducive  to 
full  employment,  trained  mani>ower,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  This  concept  ap- 
peals strongly  to  Industrial  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  other  clty-wlde  organiza- 
tions. 

We  like  the  line  In  a  Look  magazine's  story 
on  Seattle's  business  education  program.  It 
said  "Local  businessmen  love  Seattle's  busi- 
ness education  program." 

But  In  order  to  disseminate  this  concept 
we  have  to  report  more  frequently  to  civic 
organizations  and  citizens  In  general  and 
submit  our  school  system  programs  and 
budgets  to  much  closer  scrutiny  than  we 
ever  have  in  the  past.  We  expect  to  have 
tough  questions  asked  and  the  Board  and 
Superintendent  expect  to  live  In  the  glare 
of  publicity.  Reporting  to  the  public  Is 
routine  for  successful  corporations.  One  of 
them  repwrts  12  times  a  year  to  millions  of 
stockholders  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

The  Institutional  program  deals  with  ma- 
terial of  a  system-wide  nature,  such  as  board 
policy,  the  budget,  board  and  administration 
views  on  state  legislation,  and  lately,  federal 
programs,  professional  negotiations,  and  de- 
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facto  aegregatlon.  Uatcrlal  la  sent  to  Seattle 
dallies,  lour  television  statlosa,  several  nuig- 
azlnes,  a  doeen  radio  stations,  15  weeklies, 
and  20  special  area  publications. 

Beaearchen  tell  us  that  tbe  usual  instru- 
ments of  mass  communication  (television, 
radio,  the  press,  and  magazines)  cannot  by 
tbemselves  change  opinion.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  also,  tbat  Walter  Cronlilte  recently 
stated  tbat  "tbe  public  needs  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  In  television  can 
communicate  to  them.  Somehow  or  other, 
we  have  to  teach  tbe  American  people  to  seek 
more  information  .  .  ." 

In  practice  therefore,  we  are  placing  less 
reliance  on  the  mass  media  then  we  used 
to.  However,  we  do  not  discount  the  mass 
media  and  we  welcome  all  the  time  and 
space  we  can  get.  But  In  the  past  several 
years.  In  Seattle,  we  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  weekly  newspapers,  and  we  have  built 
up  our  own  supplementary  communications 
channels  which  can  be  focused  at  will  on 
special  publics  and  can  carry  news  which  Is 
Important  to  the  school  board  but  not  suf- 
ficiently dramatic  or  Immediate  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance by  the  mass  media. 

We  need  our  own  channels  of  communica- 
tion, for  example,  to  the  teaching  corp*  and 
other  personnel  in  the  school  system;  we 
need  our  own  channels  to  key  citizens;  and 
we  need  our  own  channels  to  reach  a  nation- 
wide audience  of  potential  employees  In  the 
teacher  traimng  Institutions  of  America. 
Schools  need  to  fight  much  harder  for  their 
share  of  priceless  talent. 

We.  therefore,  send  to  each  school  home, 
each  month,  a  copy  of  Seattle  Schools  news- 
letter. We  also  send  a  copy  to  every  member 
of  tbe  Seattle  Schools  staff,  as  well  as  to  key 
citizens,  and  leading  teacher  training  Insti- 
tutions. Our  total  printing  each  month  Is 
80,000  copies.  We  also  prepare  films  and 
color-slide  presentations  on  a  variety  of 
topics  of  public  Interest,  such  as  "The 
Knowledge  Erploslon,"  "Business  Educa- 
tion," and  so  forth.  These  are  usually  20 
minutes  In  diiratlon,  and  can  be  booked  for 
service  clubs  and  lodges.  The  slide  presenta- 
tions are  complete  with  a  script,  and  a  pro- 
jector. l.ast  year  we  offered  six  different 
presentations,  which  were  viewed  by  nearly 
10,000  civic  leaders.  We  are  now  planning  to 
go  further  with  sound  and  color  motion  pic- 
tures. This  Is  expensive  but  necessary. 

We  also  prepare  news  conference  materials, 
speeches,  and  statements;  operate  a  clipping 
service  and  a  special  photo  service;  and  pub- 
lish a  weekly  news  sheet  for  the  district  em- 
ployees, in  addition  to  Seattle  Schools  news- 
letter. 

We  also  arrange  for  Superintendent's 
Ivmcheons  with  the  officers  of  dty-wlde  or- 
ganizations. These  luncheons  are  off-the- 
reo<x-d.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring 
key  leaders  Into  intimate  contact  with  the 
school  system  and  have  had  the  general  effect 
of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  trust  as  well 
as  clear  communication. 

The  Superintendent's  luncheon  program 
this  pejBt  year  Included  the  top  officers  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  King  County  La- 
bor Council,  Seattle  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Municipal  League,  the  Bar  Association,  the 
Presidents  of  nearby  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  Chair- 
men of  our  Area  Citizens  Committees,  to 
name  a  few. 

We  work  with  "mediating  groups"  such  as 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  have 
Just  finished  our  first  big  Pine  Arts  Festival 
with  them. 

We  have  a  speaker's  bureau  which  distrib- 
utee, at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  a 
program  booklet,  complete  with  pictures  of 
available  speakers  and  topics. 

We  are  currently  reviewing  our  organisa- 
tional contacts,  setting  up  late  spring  and 
summer  citizen  budget  sessions,  and  working 
with  our  IBM  crew  to  establish  a  weekly  pro- 
file of  school-citizen  contacts. 


So  much  fi>r  the  Institutional  program — 
the  city-wide  effort  to  build  understanding 
and  a  commitment. 

The  community  program 
Next,  the  decentralized  conmiunlty  rela- 
tions program.  The  theory  here  Is  that  eEw;h 
school  must  be  in  good  shape  on  its  com- 
mvmicatlons  or  the  whole  system  will  suffer. 
In  addition,  this  program  reaches  those  per- 
sons who  are  loyal  only  to  their  local  school 
and  do  not  comprehend  the  total  school  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  divided  Seattle  Into  12  areas,  us- 
ing the  senior  high  school  attendance  bound- 
aries, for  the  most  part.  Each  year  the  Super- 
intendent appoints  four  principals  In  each 
area  to  serve  as  chairmen  of  the  following 
committees : 

1.  Area  Citizens 

2.  Programs  and  Exhibits 

3.  Rosters 

4.  Special  Levy. 

In  this  manner,  a  total  of  48  principals  are 
continuously  involved  In  community  rela- 
tions work. 

Let  me  detail  briefly  the  functions  of  each 
committee. 

The  Area  Citizens  Committee  Is  composed 
of  about  a  dozen  leading  citizens,  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  and  they  follow  a  simple 
program;  they  visit  three  schools  In  their  area 
each  year,  have  lunch  there,  see  a  teacher 
and  class  In  action.  Then  they  wind  up  with 
a  luncheon  meeting  with  the  area  prlnclf»alfl. 
Since  membership  changes  each  year,  a  new 
mediating  group  is  formed  each  year  and, 
hopefully,  its  Influence  permeates  the  com- 
munity. We  try  to  select  citizens  who  are 
prominent  in  business  and  labor  but  not  par- 
ticularly active  in  school  affairs — who  would 
not  normally  come  in  contact  with  schools. 
We  do  not  give  the  committee  members  any 
publicity  because  we  do  not  wish  In  any  way 
to  suggest  that  the  comnUttee  is  replacing 
our  regular  school  patrons,  such  as  the  PTA 
members. 

The  Program  and  Exhibits  Committee  Is 
busy  all  during  the  school  year,  booking  and 
showing  color-slide  presentations  to  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanls.  Lions,  and  other  service 
clubs  and  lodges  In  Ite  areas.  We  frequently 
have  five  showings  a  day  throughout  the 
city.  In  addition,  this  committee  books 
youth  groups  Into  retirement  homes  during 
Christmas  to  sing  carols  and  give  readings. 
This  committee  periodically  sets  up  and 
services  coxjnter  exhibits  In  banks,  beauty 
parlors,  drug  stores,  medical  offices,  and  so 
forth  for  such  booklets  as  "Where  the 
Money  Goes,"  "Problems  and  Progress," 
"People  Are  Asking,"  and  "A  World  of  Learn- 
ing." Currently,  it  Is  working  In  cooperation 
with  the  Seattle  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  this  program. 

The  Roster  committee  screens  new  names 
In  the  area,  deletes  the  names  of  persons 
who  depart  the  area,  and  Is  constantly  keep- 
ing  our  IBM  mailing  lists  up   to  date. 

The  Special  Levy  committee  goes  into 
action  about  two  months  before  the  date 
of  the  annual  levy  election.  More  about  this 
later. 

It  is  obvious  to  you,  at  this  point,  that  no 
one  principal  or  committee  has  a  very  bur- 
densome assignment.  This  Is  desirable  be- 
cause the  public  relations  work  of  the 
principals  comes  on  top  of  their  other  work. 
But  by  splitting  up  the  program  Into  small, 
manageable  segments,  the  total  Job  gets  done 
and.  in  the  opinion  of  many  citizens,  the 
conamunlty  relations  program  Is  effective. 
But  we  are  constantly  evaluating  It.  I  am 
certain  that  we  can  make  major  Improve- 
ments In  the  future. 

My  own  observation  Is  that  many  of  our 
principal*  are  finding  in  commtinlty  rela- 
tions a  whole  new  field  of  Interest.  Most  of 
them  are  revealing  a  genuine  talent  for 
Involving  tbeir  comxnunltles  In  the  school 
•nterprlse. 
I  would  venture  to  predict  that  (I)  public 


relations  will  become  part  of  the  principal's 
regtUar  responsibilities  to  an  increasing  de- 
gree, and  (2)  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore our  schooU  of  education  will  offer  sub- 
stantial preparaUon  on  public  relations  to 
Its  administration  maj<:a^. 

These  two  predictions  must  come  to  pasn 
If  we  are  to  make  a  real  breakthrough  in 
school  public  relations.  The  superintendent 
win  always  be  "Mr.  Education"  to  a  dty-wlde 
audience,  but  this  role  can  also  be  fulfilled 
by  the  principal  for  the  patrons  of  his  school 
and  by  outstanding  classroom  tetujhers  with 
the  parents  of  her  pupils. 

But  clearly,  today.  It  Ls  the  principal  who 
Is  the  key  man  in  public  relations.  It  Is  the 
principal  who  Is  closest  to  the  people  and 
who  can  give  us  the  most  reliable  feed-back. 

The  levy  progrcrm 

Finally,  the  levy  information  program.  This 
Is  carried  out  by  a  tenxporary  coordinator, 
again  a  talented  principal  or  vice-principal, 
who  Is  brought  in  for  two  months  Imme- 
diately before  the  levy  election.  Six  months 
prior  to  his  arrival,  a  Citizens  Committee  has 
been  established  and  a  campaign  timetable 
has  been  prepajred.  It  Is  the  duty  o!f  this  coor- 
dinator to  put  the  campaign  Into  motion. 

The  timetable  calls  for  a  rapid,  and  some- 
what frantic,  succession  of  events:  fund 
raising,  briefing  field  workers,  seciirtng  en- 
dorsements, preparing  materials,  and  giving 
undivided  attention  to  a  thousand-and-one 
details.  Endorsements  are  important,  if  only 
because  they  would  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  They  are  also  important  because 
researchers  are  finding  tbat  It  Is  Impossible 
to  communicate  with  an  individual  In  Isola- 
tion from  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs  or 
would  like  to  belong.  We  use  "mediating" 
groups,  which  finance  and  run  their  own 
subsidiary  campaigns.  We  may  also  mount  a 
subsidiary  campaign  Involving  all  the  school 
districts  in  Puget  Soimd  area. 

After  the  campalgpa.  It  calls  for  an  analysis 
of  the  vote,  and  "thahk  you"  letters  to  hun- 
dreds of  individuals,  particularly  to  PTA 
members  who  are  the  real  backbone  of  our 
campaign.  I  would  consider  the  campaign  to 
be  a  "booster  »hot,"  so  to  speak,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  the  year  around  programs  Just 
described.  We  do  not  use  every  known  cam- 
paign technique  In  any  one  campaign,  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  an  election  every  year. 
I  believe  that  almost  any  tax  or  bond  elec- 
tion oould  be  won  once  by  an  all-out  effort. 
But  an  "all  out"  campaign  every  year  would 
hurt  us  over  the  long  pulL 

So  much  for  the  public  relations  program. 

The  message 

This  brings  me  to  the  nature  of  the  mes- 
sage that  we  'try  to  communicate  through 
all  of  the  network  of  organizations  and  con- 
tacts and  through  all  of  the  media  at  our 
disposal. 

Pacts  alone  are  not  enough.  There  must  be 
an  intimation  of  faith,  hope  and  pride  Im- 
ported by  the  leaders  of  city-wide  and  "grass 
roots"  groups  in  their  association  with  the 
Individual  citizen.  There  must  be  an  emo- 
tional ingredient  as  well  as  an  appeal  to 
reason. 

The  quality  In  a  large  city  school  system 
Is  so  complex,  that  the  average  voter  cannot 
fully  comprehend  It.  And  he  can  only  grasp 
It  partially  with  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
attention  by  reading  In-depth  coverage  and 
visiting  classnxsms. 

Only  the  School  Board  and  the  Superin- 
tendent can  really  have  the  total  picture  of 
a  quality  school  system  clearly  in  focus. 

Therefore,  the  Board  and  the  Administra- 
tion must  ask  the  voters  to  accept  the  stamp 
of  approval  given  by  key  leaders  who  have 
become  Involved  In  depth  In  some  part  of 
the  school  program  and  have  seen  its  quality 
with  their  own  eyes. 

Tbe  Board  and  Administration  must  ask 
the  voter  to  accept  the  communication  of 
Isolated  achievements  In  the  school  system 
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as  an  adequate  token  of  the  total  quality  of 
the  system. 

The  Board  must  ask  the  voter  to  accept  the 
endorsement  and  findings,  for  example,  of 
a  board-app>olnted  citizens  study  committee 
on  the  budget,  the  integration  program,  or 
the  validity  of  a  special  levy. 

The  public  must  take  the  board  and  su- 
perintendent In  good  faith  on  many  Issues, 
and  this  Is  why  a  much  more  Intensive  ef- 
fort must  be  made  In  many  school  districts 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  board  members 
and  the  superintendent. 

The  time  Is  upon  us  when  the  school  com- 
munity relations  programs  must  create  a 
climate  of  faith  as  well  as  a  flow  of  fact. 
For.  as  you  all  know,  "Palth  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Cods  of  Laws  of  th«  United  Statxs 

Trru  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Recoko;   asxangement,  sttlk,  contents. 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23.  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;   illcs- 
trations.  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  :  2^49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional   Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shaH  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— Ttie  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  TVi  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  V^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 


withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  tbe  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  sbaU  be  In  tbe 
hands  of  the  Public  Prmter  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — if  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  tbe 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee ) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  Tbat 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  Ef>eech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Make-up  of  the  Appendix. — Tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 


ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

ThU  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  vo'ume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Conceessional  Record,  nor  to  Rxcords 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  lea  e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  tbe  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  tbe  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  tbe  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  tbe  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  tbe  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  tbe  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


ase  m^y'order  the  printing  of  a 
3t,>*tfeady  provided  for  by  law. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House 

document  not,  ,    ^_ ._.    _ 

but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  ci  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec    140.  p    1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greesional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

Omcm  AoDBzss:  Houm  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  20615 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker:  John  W.  McCormack 

AbWtt.  Watklns  M..  Va 

Abemethy.  Thomafl  G.,       8278  29th  St. 
Miss. 

Adair,  E.  Ross,  Irid 4000  Mass.  Ave. 

Adams,  Brock,   Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P.,  N.T... 

Albert.  Carl.  Okla 4«14  Reno  Rd- 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson,    Wlllism    R.,       3006  P  St. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  Ala... 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Andrews,  Mark,  N.  Dak 

Annunzlo,  Frank,  III 

Arends,  LesUe  C.  Ill 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashbrook,  Jcdin  M.,  Ohio 

Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio — 
Ash  more.  Robert  T.,  S.C — 
Asplnall,  Wayne  N.,  CoJo— The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio 

Baring,  Walter  S..  Nev 

Barrett.  William  A.,  Pa 

Bates,  William  H..  Mass 

Battln,  James  F..  Mont 

Belcher,  Page.  Okla 

Bell.  Alpbonzo,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla 3421  Rustlcway 

Lane, 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Berry.  E.  T.,  S.  Dak 118  Schotts 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio 

Bevlll,  Tom,  Ala —6224  N.  35th  St.. 

Arlington,  Va. 
Blester,  Edward  G..  Jr.,  Pa. 
Bingham,   Jonathan   B., 

N.Y. 
Blackburn,  Benjamin  B.. 
Ga. 

Blanton.  Ray.  Tenn 

Blatnlk,  John  A..  Minn 

Bcggs,  Hale,  La 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass 

BoUlng,  Richard.  Mo SOTWarrentonDr., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Bolton,  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) ,    2301  Wyo.  Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bow.  Frank  T.,  Ohio 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Brademas,  John,  Ind 

Brasco,  Frank  J.,  N.Y 

Bray,  William  G.,  Ind 

Brinkley,  Jack,  Ga 

Brock,  W.  E.  (Bill),  Tenn.. 

Brooks,  Jack.  Tex 

Broomfleld.  WlUlam  S., 

Mich. 
Brotzman,  Donald  G..  Colo. 
Brown.    Clarence   J..    Jr., 
Ohio. 

Brown.  Garry,  Mich 

Brown,  George  E.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

BroyhlU,  James  T.,  N.C 

BroyhUl.  Joel  T..  Va 

Buchanan.  John.  Ala . 

Burke.  J.  Herbert,  Fla 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

Burleson.  Omar,  Tex 

Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Utah. 

Burton,  Phillip,  Calif 

Bttsb.  George,  Tex 

Button,  Daniel  E.,  N.Y 

Bjrrne,  James  A.,  Pa 

Byrnes,  John  W..  Wis 1215  25th  St.  S., 

Arlington.  Va. 

Cabell,  Earle,  Tex 

CahlU,  WUllam  T.,  NJ 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.Y 

Carter,  Tim  Lee,  Ky 

Casey,  Bob.  Tex 

Cederberg.  Elford  A..  Mich. 

Celler.  Emanuel.  N.Y The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain,  Charles  E., 

Mich.  ^ 

Clancy^  Donald  D.,  Ohio 

Clark,  Frank  M.,  Pa 220  C  St.  SB. 

Clausen,  Don  H.,  Calif 

Clawson,  Del,  Calif 

Cleveland,  James  C,  NJI 
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Cohelan,  Jeffery.  Calif 1202  Longworth 

House  Office  Bldg. 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Ill 

Colmer,  WUUam  M.,  Misa.. 

Conable,  Barber  B..  Jr.. 
N.Y. 

Conte,  SUvlo  O.,  Mass 5619  l,amar  Rd., 

Washington  16, 
DC. 

Conyers,  John,  Jr.,  Mich 

Corbett,  Robert  J..  Pa 

Corman,  James  C,  Calif 

Cowger,  WUllam  O.,  Ky 

Cramer,  WUUam  C,  Fla 6215  Beachway 

Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Culver,  John  C.  lotca 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo.  Emlllo  Q.,  Conn. 

Daniels.  Dominlck  V.,  NJ.. 

Davis,  Glenn  R.,  Wis 

Davis,  John  W.,  Ga 

Dawson,  WUllam  L.,  Ill 

de  la  Garza,  Eliglo,  Tex 

Delaney.  James  J..  N.Y 

Dellenback,  John  R.,  Orey-59 11  Onondaga 

Rd. 

Denney.  Robert  V.,  Nebr 

Dent,  John  H..  Pa 

Derwlnskl.  Edward  J.,  Ill 

Devlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio 

Dickinson,  WUllam  L.,  Ala. 

Dlggs.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell.  John  D..  Mich 

Dole.  Robert,  Kans 6136  Beachway 

Dr.,  Palls  Chiu-ch, 
Va. 

Donohue,  HaroU'-  D.,  Mass.. 

Dorn.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  2030  Laburnum 
SO.  St.,  McLean,  Va. 

Dow.  John  G.,  N.Y 

Dowdy,  John,  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va 

Dulski,  Thaddeus  J.,  iV.F..347  Cannon 

House  Office 
BuUdlng 

Duncan.  John  J.,  Tenn 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.), 
NJ. 

Eckhardt,  Bob,  Tex 

Edmondson.  Ed,  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 9201  Fox  Meadow 

La..  Potomac.  Md., 

Edwards.  Edwin  W.,  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Eilberg,  Joshua,  Pa 

Erlenborn,  John  N.,  Ill 

Esch.  Marvin  L..  Mich 11 754  Gainsbor- 
ough Rd., 
RockvlUe,  Md. 

Eshleman.  Edwin  D.,  Pa 

Evans,  Frank  E.,  Cole 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn 

Evins.  Joe  L.,  Tenn 5044  Klingle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H..  Md 

Parbstein,  Leonard,  N.Y 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Findley,  Paul,  III 

Pino,  Paul  A.,  N.Y 

Fisher.  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

nynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga 

Foley.  Thomas  S.,  Wash 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Mich 514  Crown  View 

Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Ford,  WUllam  D.,  Mich 

Fountain.  L.  H.,  N.C The  Westchester 

Praser,  E>onald  M.,  Minn 

Prellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Frledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

FlUton,  James  G.,  Pa 

Fulton,   Richard,    Tenn 

Fuqua.  Don,  Fla 

Gallflanakls.  Nick,  N.C 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E.. 
NJ. 

Gardner,  James  C,  N.C 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md 

Gathlngs,  E.  C,  Ark 

Gettys,  Tom  8.,  S.C 

Giaimo.  Robert  N.,  Conn 

Gibbons,  Sam.  Fla 

Gilbert,  Jacob  H.,  N.Y 

Gonzalea,  He»ry  B.,  rex— 200  C  St.  SE. 


Goodell,  Charles  E.,  N.Y. ..3842  Macomb  St. 

GoodUng,  George  A.,  Pa 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green.  WUUam  J..  Pa 

Griffiths.    Martha    W., 

(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa 

Grover,  James  R.,  Jr.,  N.Y 

Gubser,  Charles  S..  Calif 

Gude,   Gilbert,   Md 

Gumey,  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan.  G.  Elliott.  Ga 

Haley.  James  A..  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A.,  Ind 4926  Upton  St. 

Hali>ern.  Seymour,  N.Y 

HamUton,  Lee  H.,  Ind 

Hanunerschmidt,  John 

PaiU.  Ark. 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen,  George  V.,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Julia  Butler 

(Mrs.),  Was;*. 

Hardy,  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harrison,  WlUlam  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha.  WUUam  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey.  James,  Mich 

Hathaway,  WlUlam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,  Augustus  F., 

Calif. 

Hays,  Wa3rne  L.,  Ohio 

Hubert,  P.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Margaret  M. 

(Mrs.).  Mass. 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C. 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr..  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V„  Wash 

Holifleld,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Prank,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  N.J 

HuU.  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  WUllam  L.,  Mo 

Hunt,  John  E..  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,  Richard  (Dick), 

Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John.  Okla 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones.  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  B.,  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B..  N.C 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PDTTJSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lions  Clubs  have  recently  conducted  a 
peace  essay  contest  in  York,  Adams,  and 
Cnunberland  Counties,  Pa.,  counties 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  contest  was  open  to  all 
students  between  the  ages  of  14  and  22. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  say  that  Miss 
Linda  Myers,  401  West  Maplewood  Ave- 
nue, Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  wrote  a  prize- 
winning  essay,  a  superb  piece  which  art- 
fully explains  the  elements  of  peace. 

Because  of  the  profound  nature  of  this 
essay,  I  am  Inserting  it  Into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  commending  It  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Mt  Hope  fob  thk  World 

We  cannot  search  unless  we  know  for 
what  we  are  searching.  We  ctinnot  find  an 
answer  unless  we  first  suggest  solutions.  We 
cannot  fight  a  battle  when  we  are  ignorant 
of  our  opponents  and  yet.  we  cannot  win  the 
prize  without  Joining  in  the  game.  We  can- 
not work  toward  a  goal  unless  we  first  es- 
tablish that  goal  and  finally,  we  cannot  be 
true  victors  if,  after  the  victory,  we  faU  to 
use  the  lessons  we  have  learned.  The  value 
of  the  prize  must  be  greater  than  the  coct, 
and  the  means  must  substantiate  the  end. 

The  above  statements  are  Indeed  general- 
izations, but  since  it  is  from  such  generali- 
zations that  hypotheses  are  formed,  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  they  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  issue 
Involved.  And  Just  what  is  the  Issued  in- 
volved? What  subject  is  it  that  has  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  for  centuries?  In  the 
forums  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  Parliaments 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  deck  of  the  first 
Mayflower  and  today.  In  the  assemblies  of 
the  United  Nations,  this  word  has  arisen 
again  and  again.  It  is  a  concern  for  the  Fu- 
ture based  on  the  outlook  of  the  Present  and 
the  situations  of  the  Past.  It's  a  condition, 
a  problem,  a  question,  a  goal  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  is  my  hope  for  the  world. 

As  a  part  of  the  masses,  labeled  as  "youth," 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibility 
to  myself,  to  my  generation,  to  my  succes- 
sors, and  to  my  God.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
develop  my  abilities  to  the  fullest  capacity 
and  to  find  a  place  for  myself  In  the  world 
Of  tomorrow.  I  owe  It  to  my  generation  to 
make  them  proud  of  me  and  to  contribute 
to  the  society  In  which  we  will  one  day  rule. 
Tet,  the  most  Important  and  the  significant 
resjwnsibllity  I  have  is  to  my  children  and 
their  children's  children.  To  them,  I  must 
be  able  to  serve  as  an  example,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  me  to  depart,  I  want  to  leave 
behind  for  them,  a  gift  that  will  assure  their 
security.  I  want  that  gift  to  be  Peace. 

1  want  to  offer  them  that  intangible,  that 
sacred  and  priceless  commodity  known  aa 
Peace.  It  <*  attainable.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
tbat.  Why  else  would  God  have  planted  such 
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an  Idea  In  our  minds  If  he  did  not  secretly 
hope  that  someday  we  would  develop,  on  our 
own.  a  plan  toward  making  world  peace  a 
reality?  This  is  where  my  final  responsibility 
enters.  I  owe  it  to  God  to  nurture  the  seeds 
he  has  so  carefully  planted.  He  further  as- 
siu-es  that  he  favors  such  a  project  by  his 
prophecy  in  the  Holy  Bible,  Eccles.  3:  1-8, 
which  states:  "To  every  thing  there  is  a  sea- 
son, and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
heaven  ...  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace." 

Let  us  act  so  to  insure  that  this  destined 
season  of  peace  wlU  be  a  domineering  factor 
of  the  near-present  Future.  The  quest  for 
peace  has  been  a  long  one,  but  now  we  are 
arrl\'ing  at  a  very  critical  point  In  History. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  enough  weapons  of  destruction  on  this 
earth  to  wipe  clean  the  human  race  and  to 
destroy  even  the  solid  ground  on  which  we 
now  walk.  Steps  must  be  taken  now.  We  CAn't 
wait  for  the  wounds  of  war  to  heal  them- 
selves. There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  stand 
SOU,  and  to  plead  Ignorance  of  the  situation 
would  be  like  committing  suicide.  Now  we 
know  for  what  we  are  searching,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  evident.  The 
next  step  is  to  define  Peace  since  It  is  our 
ultimate  goal  and  objective. 

Until  shortly  after  the  halfway  mark  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  peace  was  considered 
with  a  negative  approach  and  it  was  defined 
specifically  In  terms  of  its  antonym,  war. 
Tot  example.  In  days  gone  by,  peace  meant 
the  ab=*nce  of  war.  The  democracies  of  the 
Western  World  previously  looked  at  war  as 
an  abnormal  relation  among  nations,  and, 
thus,  peace  was  considered  to  be  a  normal 
relation.  The  Dutch  statesman,  Hugo  Gro- 
tlus,  who  Is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of 
modem  International  law,  presented  his 
parallel  thoughts  to  the  Seventh  Century 
philosophers  In  the  historic  book.  The  Laws 
of  War  and  Peace,  published  in  1625  AD.  In 
it.  he  too  defended  what  he  called  a  "Just" 
war,  that  Is  one  undertaken  for  a  valid  rea- 
son, but  he  Introduced  the  opinion  that  war 
was  a  usual  and  common  situation.  His  phi- 
losophy may  have  been  Influenced  by  the 
previous  existence  of  Greek  city-states.  As 
many  historians  know,  wars  wre  a  prevaU- 
ing  part  of  ancient  European  history,  and 
they  were  most  definitely  an  accepted  way  of 
Ufe.  But,  I  must  interject  here,  that  It  was 
because  erf  their  many  civil  wars  that  the 
communities  of  the  Greek  city-states  were 
ultimately  weakened  and  as  a  result  loet 
their  Independence.  So  ii  you  consider  Gro- 
tiua'  way  of  thinking  correct,  you  are  con- 
doning not  only  war  itself,  but  self-destruc- 
tion as  weU. 

However,  In  recent  years,  peace  has  been 
given  a  much  different  connotation.  It  Is  no 
longer  a  usual  situation,  nor  is  it  simply  an 
Interval  between  wars.  The  pessimistic  light 
In  which  it  was  regarded  is  extinguished,  and 
In  its  place  are  optimism,  realism,  and  actu- 
ality. World  peace  to  me  is  a  universal  chal- 
lenge that  offers  security  against  aggression 
for  all,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tionality. It  curtails  freedom  and  liberty 
only  at  the  expense  of  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  nature  and  human  dignity. 

And  so  now,  two  more  elements  are  intro- 
duced, freedom  and  liberty.  I  Included  them 
in  my  definition  because  I  believe  they  play 
an  Important  part  in  chooelng  the  kind  ot 
peace  we  want.  We  have  at  our  command  to- 
day, countless  measures  by  which  we  could 
maintain  peace.  Mass  communications,  di- 


rected force,  mass  control.  Infiltration,  and 
similar  Instniments  are  avaUable  to  those 
who  wish  to  turn  our  democratic  societies 
into  feudalistic  units,  withering  under  the 
brutal  arm  of  force.  Tee,  they  could  find  a 
peace,  their  peace,  where  peace  is  sought  as 
an  end  instead  of  a  means  in  Itself.  Their 
peace  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  two  funda- 
mental prizes  mankind  has  already  won  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

We  should  not  discourage  ourselves  by 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  world  today  is  not  free.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  quest  for 
peace  because  it  seems  to  be  Impossible  to 
obtain  it,  and  In  doing  so,  keep  what  we  al- 
ready have.  We've  already  examined  peace,  eo 
now  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  freedom  and 
Uberty. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  see  freedom  daUy.  The  democratic 
voting  methods  of  our  United  States  show 
other  countries  that  we  as  citizens  are  given 
the  chance  to  choose  representatives  to  our 
federal  government  without  fear  of  perse- 
cution. 

I  have  the  freedom  to  go  to  the  church  I 
choose  on  Sunday.  No  one  forces  me  to  at- 
tend church  services,  and  the  denomination 
I  choose  is  a  personal  matter.  I  am  compelled 
by  law  to  go  to  school,  but  they  cannot  make 
me  learn.  I  listen  because  I  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  I  am  offered, 
and  I  do  my  homework,  because  I  know  It 
will  help  me  to  understand  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Once  I  am  in  school,  there  are  no  brutal 
methods  used  by  the  various  organizations 
to  force  me  to  Join.  I  have  the  freedom  of 
choice. 

And  best  of  all,  I  have  the  freedom  to  be 
active  today  to  insure  the  fact  that  tomor- 
row will  be  everything  I  want  it  to  be.  I  go 
to  sleep  each  night,  sectu-e  In  the  fact  that 
the  government  of  these  United  StAte*  la 
for  humau  rights,  not  against  them.  We,  the 
people,  have  invested  In  the  government  the 
power  to  act  as  a  mediator  and  a  guardian. 
Instead  of  aa  a  dictator  or  a  ruling  class. 

We,  as  Americans,  have  started  the  battle 
for  freedom,  and  now  it  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  world  adopt  our  cause,  and  Join  in 
the  program  for  world-wide  war.  Whethec  or 
not  that  war  exists  in  the  form  of  armed 
combat  or  In  the  form  of  a  vfar  on  poverty 
or  a  war  on  Ignorance,  It  matters  little.  The 
fact  remains  that  all  our  battles  must  be 
won,  regardless  of  where  they  are  fought — 
In  the  minds  of  men  or  on  a  bloody  battle- 
field. Where  there  is  dissatisfaction,  poverty, 
disease  or  ig^norance,  there  is  a  breeding 
ground  for  war.  Eliminate  these  roota  of  de- 
struction, and  you  wlU  be  pulling  out  the 
weeds  and  roots  of  war  before  t2iey  have  a 
chance  to  be  nourished. 

If  we  work  together  toward  a  peace  that 
la  worth  achieving  together,  then  all 
thoughts  of  war  among  us  wlU  dissolve.  As 
we  work  together,  we  wUl  be  able  to  gradu- 
ally see  the  viewpoint  of  our  colleagues.  It 
is  when  we  work  against  each  other,  distant 
In  tnoughts,  that  there  la  not  a  chance  for 
a  compromise.  "All  or  nothing"  Is  a  com- 
monly repeated  adage,  but  it  does  not  apply 
If  we  wish  to  retain  our  freedom.  Like  Justice 
and  equality,  freedom  rellea  on  law  for  a 
place  In  our  Society.  The  law,  in  turn,  ia 
dependent  on  the  wLshee  of  the  people,  and 
ao  the  entire  process  la  centN'ed  around  the 
Individual  and  hla  personal  regard  for  lib- 
erties. 
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Human  liberties  can  be  divided  <ln to  three 
categories.  First,  there  Is  the  region  of  the 
mind;  the  Inner  domain  of  oonsdousness; 
liberty  of  thought  and  spirit;  and  liberty  of 
opinion,  whether  those  opinions  be  on  Issues, 
real  or  imaginative.  Invented  or  produced. 
This  is  liberty  revealed  in  freedom  of  the 
mind. 

The  second  realm  of  Uberty  lies  in  greater 
boundaries.  In  the  first  division,  the  effects 
of  liberty  were  felt  within  an  Individual,  but 
in  the  second  category,  others  are  affected. 
This  principle  requires  liberty  of  expression. 
We  are  given  the  chance  to  construct  a  suit- 
able frame  for  our  life,  regardless  of  what  the 
other  people  nuiy  think.  The  only  limitation 
on  this  liberty  Is  that  what  we  decide  to  do 
would  not  affect  others  adversely.  This  ex- 
plains the  second  part  of  my  statement  that 
defined  peace:  "It  curtails  freedom  and  lib- 
erty only  at  the  exiiense  of,  and  for  the 
preservation  of,  human  nature  and  human 
dignity." 

Third,  we  extend  the  realm  of  Uberty  to  In- 
clude, at  a  maximum,  the  masses  on  the 
earth.  Prom  the  second  category,  physical 
Uberty  of  the  individual,  we  derive  the  lib- 
erties of  combination  among  people,  with  any 
purpose  In  mind  except  that  which  would 
harm  others. 

No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not 
respected  and  designated  as  a  free  society, 
regardless  of  how  satisfied  the  people  seem  to 
be  with  the  type  of  government  that  Is  In 
effect,  and  no  society  is  completely  free  un- 
less these  Ubertles  are  absolute  and  Irre- 
proctchable.  Unless  they  are  held  sacred  along 
with  the  facets  of  personal  freedom,  peace 
would  not  be  worth  attaining,  for  the  gains 
In  comparison  to  the  loss  would  be  of  Uttle 
significance. 

We  cannot  rely  solely  on  an  International 
organization  for  promoting  and  maintaining 
jworld  peace.  The  regulating  of  societies  can- 
nOfbfe^placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
no  matter  how  select  and  intelligent  they 
may  be.  If  enough  of  the  "right"  people  in 
the  world  decide  that  they  want  to  start  a 
war,  there  would  actually  be  little  that  could 
be  done  to  stop  them,  short  of  direct  force 
and  physical  suppression.  Then,  what  would 
we  be  advocating  but  the  tyrannical  and  dic- 
tatorial policies  that  we  are  seeking  to  eUm- 
Inate?  There  would  be  a  little  time  to  talk 
to  the  Insurgents,  and  the  action  of  the 
world  organization  would  probably  be  slow 
compared  to  the  progress  of  the  reactionary 
group. 

We  can  rely,  however,  on  human  habits  and 
conditionings  to  change  the  course  of  the 
moving  tide.  If  we  finally  Implant  within  the 
minds  of  the  people  In  the  wra-ld  a  sincere 
desire  for  peace  that  remains  prevalent  when 
others  try  to  sway  them,  then  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  snnething  la  being  done,  from 
the  very  moment  that  the  opposition  rises, 
without  the  use  of  armed  weapons  or  force.' 
We  can  put  trust  in  the  majority  that  they 
will  reflect  the  philosophies  of  the  peace- 
makers, and  not  resort  to  violence  unless 
their  Uves  are  threatened.  We  don't  want 
people  to  become  obsessed  with  the  desire  to 
suppress  the  opp>osltion,  but  neither  do  we 
wish  to  be  a  generation  of  martyrs.  The 
habits  of  the  society  are  absorbed  by  the 
Individual,  and  so  If  we  surround  him  with 
constructive  weapons,  we  would  be  taking  a 
step  toward  world  peace. 

One  such  weapon  exists  In  the  form  of 
an  ancient  Chinese  philosophy.  Called  the 
Spirit  of  Reasonableness,  It  is  the  greatest 
gift  that  China  has  been  able  to  offer  to 
the  Western  World.  They  claim  that  only 
In  a  world  of  Teasooable  and  rational  human 
beings  can  we  hope  to  find  peace  and  hap- 
piness. A  comparison  can  be  made  to  tne 
institution  of  marriage.  It  Is  Impossible  to 


Imagine  perfect  husbands  and  wives  who 
never  quarrel.  Rather,  we  conceive  of  rea- 
sonable and  rational  husbands  and  wives 
who  quarrel  reasonably  and  then^patch  up 
their  difference  reasonably.  This  Is  the  Spirit 
of  Reasonableness,  and  as  a  result  of  ad- 
hering to  this  doctrine,  the  Age  of  Reason- 
ableness will  come  about,  and  in  it,  we  will 
find  the  Age  of  Peace. 

I  believe  that  our  plan  for  peace  should 
Include  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  There  Is  a 
relevant  passage  concerning  this  philosophy 
in  the  schoolbooks  of  Chinese  children.  It 
is  a  lesson  deemed  highly  important  by  the 
Confucian  scholars  and,  for  this  reason,  It 
la  required  memorization  by  all  students.  A 
portion  of  that  passage  Is  quoted  below. 

"The  ancient  people  who  desired  to  have 
a  clear  moral  harmony  In  the  world  would 
first  order  their  national  life;  those  who  de- 
sired to  order  their  national  life  would  first 
regrulate  their  home  life;  those  who  desired 
to,  regulate  their  home  life  would  first  cul- 
tivate their  personal  lives;  those  who  desired 
to  cultivate  their  personal  lives  would  first 
set  their  hearts  right;  those  who  desired  to 
set  their  hearts  right  would  first  make  their 
wUls  sincere;  those  who  desired  to  make 
their  wills  sincere  would  first  arrive  at  un- 
derstanding; \mderstandlng  comes  from  the 
exploration  of  knowledge  of  things.  When 
the  knowledge  of  things  is  gained,  then  un- 
derstanding Is  reached;  when  understanding 
is  reached,  then  will  is  sincere;  when  the  will 
is  sincere,  then  the  heart  is  set  right;  when 
the  heart  is  set  right,  then  the  personal  life 
Is  cultivated;  when  the  personal  life  Is  cul- 
tivated, then  the  home  life  is  regulated; 
when  the  home  life  is  regulated,  then  the 
national  life  Is  orderly:  and  when  the  nation- 
al life  is  orderly,  then  the  world  Is  at  peace." 

Prom  this  we  can  concur  that  the  conduct 
of  a  nation's  affairs  and  the  course  of  its 
social,  moral  and  poUtical  development  are 
all  eventually  based  on  the  ideas  that  govern 
the  Individuals  who  compose  that  nation. 
It  is  this  idea  that  I  was  building  up  to 
when  I  mentioned  the  actual  effectiveness  of 
a  world  organization.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  an  international  cooperation  in  the 
design  of  a  forum-type  meeting  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction,  but  I  believe  that  the 
steps  they  take  are  mostly  preventative.  So 
if  we  want  to  keep  the  peace,  once  we  get  It, 
we  must  take  action  to  Insure  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  someone  to  fight  the  opposition, 
no  matter  how  quickly  they  rise. 

This  opposition  would  exist  in  the  form  of 
intelligent,  educated  and  reasonable  adults. 
In  this  area  we  can  take  concrete  action. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  each  coun- 
try to  seek  to  produce  such  an  "army"  to 
defend  the  policies.  In  the  event  that  a 
country  Is  not  economically  capable  of  such 
a  program,  then  I  belieye  that  a  world  or- 
ganization could  intervene  with  their  aid 
programs.  Here  cooperation  enters. 

A  project  as  big  as  peace  demands  the 
attention  of  ail  leaders  of  state.  We  cannot 
rely  on  less  than  100%  cooperation  by  each 
of  the  nations,  and  expect  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful program.  Once  we  can  get  everyone  to 
listen  then  we  must  be  able  to  persuade 
them  that  peace  would  be  advantageous  to 
them.  It  is  understandable  that  a  country 
with  mlUlona  of  dollars  tied  up  in  military 
defense  would  not  readily  agree  to  total  dis- 
armament. In  other  words,  we  must  plan  our 
program  to  be  slow  enough  not  to  upset 
the  economies  of  any  Individual  nation,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  fast  enough 
that  our  objective  U  reached  before  the 
breaking  point  of  the  nations. 

The  breaking  point  would  arrive  when  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  rate  of  progress,  and  they  therefore 


transmit  their  feelings  to  their  people  who 
begin  to  consider  alternative  methods.  Then 
we  would  be  back  where  we  started  with 
everyone  pulling  in  a  different  direction.  I 
took  care  not  to  say  that  the  eiid  must  be 
reached  before  this  breaking  point  arrives. 
In  keeping  with  the  type  of  peace  we  want, 
it  is  not  correct  to  seek  pestce  as  an  end  In 
Itself.  Rather,  It  is  a  means  by  which  we 
obtain  a  degree  of  satisfaction  In  relation 
to  each  other. 

In  planning  for  peace,  we  must  be  re.^dy 
to  meet  opposition.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
fight,  and  by  no  means  a  short  one.  The  blue- 
print for  world  peace  must  start  within 
each  individual.  He  must  govern  himself  to 
his  surroundings,  without  sacrificing  his 
Identity.  He  must  voice  an  opinion  In  mat- 
ters he  finds  objectionable,  without  appear- 
ing hostile.  He  must  be  prepared  to  protect 
himself  without  always  being  on  the  defen- 
sive. He  must  place  some  trust  In  a  Supreme 
Being,  without  relying  on  that  Supreme  Be- 
ing to  give  him  a  life  of  ease.  Finally,  he 
must  believe  in  the  dignity  of  mankind  and 
his  life  must  reflect  this  doctrine. 

It  is  possible  to  find  the  path  to  peace  in 
the  world  itself.  A  modern  theory  of  memori- 
zation today  Is  the  use  of  association.  Since 
we  are  a  modem  world,  let's  devise  a  simple 
association  that  every  human  being  could 
learn.  The  sum  total  of  everyone's  efforts 
Just  might  be  enough  to  move  those  moun- 
tains that  are  looming  in  front  of  us. 

P  could  stand  for  pledge.  Pledge  yourself 
to  the  cause  of  peace.  Promise  to  use  re- 
straint where  power  is  Involved  and  protect 
yourself  from  ig^norance,  disease  and  dis- 
satisfaction, the  roots  that  dig  deep  in  the 
soil  to  crush  the  newly  scattered  seeds  of 
peace. 

E  represents  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
that  is  needed  by  the  generation  that  wants 
to  achieve  peace.  Evoke  Supreme  guidance. 
Entertain  only  pleasant  thoughts  for  there 
is  enough  evil  In  the  world  without  imagin- 
ing more. 

A  Is  for  advancement.  Seek  out  your  objec- 
tives and  keep  them  In  mind  as  you  push 
onward.  Aid  and  advise  those  who  display  a 
desire  for  your  help.  Accomplish  your  goal  In 
steps  so  that  you  can  meastnre  your  degree 
of  achievement.  Admire  always  the  rights  of 
others  and  they  will  in  turn  respect  you. 
Agreements  must  be  made  with  attention 
being  paid  to  details  so  that  trust  can  be 
developed  from  adherence  to  those  agree- 
ments. 

C  offers  us  endless  possibilities  as  we  seek 
to  Instill  confidence,  cooperation  and  a  com- 
mon objective  within  the  hearts  of  every  In- 
dividual. Conflicts  arise  from  lack  of  proper 
communication,  so  strive  always  to  be  able 
to  converse  wltti  an  underlying  motive  for 
understanding. 

E  appears  again,  and  we  are  reminded  to 
direct  our  efforts  toward  the  cultivation  of 
the  individual.  Effective  programs  are  based 
on  constructive  materials  that  are  carried 
out  with  the  proper  attitude  so  keep  In  mind 
that  practical  solutions  are  necessary  when 
considering  a  partlctilar  problem. 

We  can  see  that  world  peace  has  a  chal- 
lenge to  it.  rve  offered  what  I  believe  to  be 
applicable  universal  methods  for  solving  a 
universal  problem.  It  is  because  the  natloi^s 
of  the  world  worked  separately  yesterday  that 
problems  exist  today.  Let's  change  this  pat- 
tern and  work  together  today  to  live  together 
tomorrow. 

To  many,  peace  is  a  condition,  and  so  they 
analyze  it.  To  others  it's  a  problem,  and 
they're  determined  to  solve  It.  Some  consider 
It  a  question,  and  they  seek  answers.  Yet,  to 
others,  It  is  a  goal  and  they  desire  to  reach 
it.  To  me,  it  Is  aU  of  these  and  more,  for  peace 
Is  my  hope  for  the  world. 

LiNOA  Constance  Mters. 


A  Taxpayer  ETalaatet  die  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   lOinSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  smalltown 
country  newspapers  are  not  controlled 
and  give  a  free,  vinbiased,  grassroots  eval- 
uation of  the  state  of  our  Republic. 

I  insert  the  column  of  Mr.  Ben  Garris, 

"Hooks  and  Shells,"  which  appeared  in 

the  May  25  St.  Franclsvllle  Democrat  In 

the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

Hooks  and  Shells 

(By  Ben  Oarrls) 

The  darkening  clouds  of  what  well  may 
turn  into  World  War  III  are  gathering  with 
exceeding  rapidity  these  days.  And,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  hundreds  of  years,  they 
are  gathering  over  the  East  and  not  over  the 
West.  Which,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
the  West  won't  suffer,  too. 

In  Korea,  there  is  every  evidence  that 
Mao's  Red  Chinese  and  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  North  Korea  are  planning  a  sec- 
ond attempt  at  taking  South  Korea.  Photo 
recon  planes  clearly  show  that  Communist 
forces  in  North  Korea — and  in  mainland 
China,  Just  north  of  the  t>order — have  experi- 
enced a  massive  buildup  in  numbers  and 
equipment.  Particularly,  they  have  added  to 
the  number  of  large  rockets  of  the  type  that 
are  giving  us  so  much  trouble  in  Viet  Nam. 

In  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  in  certain  states  in  India,  the 
Communists  have  established  underground 
forces  that  are  now  large  enough  to  start 
guerrilla  actions  designed  eventually  to  take 
over  the  countries. 

In  Viet  Nam  proj>er,  the  war  has  become  a 
very  big  one,  by  any  standards.  By  the  end  jf 
the  year,  we  will  have  at  least  750.000  troops 
and  many  billions  worth  of  supplies  in  that 
small  country.  North  Viet  Nam  has  demon- 
strated that  she  is  not  even  thinking  about 
peace  talks,  but  Is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
escalate  all  phases  of  the  war. 

By  their  actions,  they  show  the  world  (with 
the  exception  of  the  liberal  "doves")  that 
the  two  great  Communist  leaders.  Red  China 
and  Russia,  have  Joined  hands  again  to  con- 
tinue their  plans  to  dominate  the  world. 

This  Is  the  situation  In  the  Par  ESist.  And 
it  is  a  situation  that  we  are  directly  respon- 
sible for.  We  laid  the  dirty  groundwork  for 
this  approach  to  World  War  III  in  the  Korean 
War  when  we  didn't  play  to  win.  We  estab- 
lished boundaries,  beyond  which  our  Air 
Force  and  troops  were  not  allowed  to  go. 

This,  of  course,  resulted  in  what  amounted 
to  a  "Mexican  stand-off".  Peace  talks  lingered 
on  and  on,  and  still  do.  Nobody  won,  yet  no- 
body lost.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  our 
liberals  in  Washington  had  it  figured. 

Actually,  we  did  lose  the  Korean  War.  And 
now  the  miserable  chickens  of  appeasement 
are  coming  home  to  roost  in  Viet  Nam  and. 
in  fact,  throughout  the  world. 

By  our  no-win  stance  in  Korea,  we  con- 
vinced the  Communist  world  that  we 
wouldn't  clobber  them  if  they  started  some- 
thing. Since  that  time,  they  have  continually 
probed  all  over  the  world  to  check  for  weak 
spots  and  to  cause  us  almost  to  break  the 
country  In  military  expenditures  and  In  mili- 
tary aid  to  others. 

In  the  early  days  of  Viet  Nam,  we  demon- 
strated to  them  that  we  would  again  play 
their  game.  Thus,  we  allowed  the  North  Viet 
Namese  to  build  a  v«7  strong  military  ma- 
chine Instead  of  bombing  the  devil  out  of 
their  harbors  and  Industry.  We  allowed  them 
to  use  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  shuffle  un- 


told quantities  of  war  material  into  South 
Viet  Nam  instead  of  sending  enough  troops 
In  to  cut  the  supply  lines. 

Because  of  this  half-way  policy  pursued  by 
JFK  and  liBJ,  we  wlU  now  lose  countless 
lives  and  mountains  of  military  suppUes.  We 
will  also  tie  down  almost  a  million  troops 
when  they  should  be  available  to  coimter 
Communist  threats  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  biggest  threat  to  peace  is  not  in  the 
Far  East,  but  in  the  Near  Bast,  where  the 
Arab  world  is  getting  ready  to  charge  Israel— 
with  Russian  help,  of  course.  The  Arabs, 
never  too  bright,  don't  see  that  the  Rxisslans 
only  help  them  so  that  later  they,  the  Rus- 
sians, can  take  over  the  entire  Near  East. 

So,  here  we  have  it:  the  Communist  world 
is  ready  to  open  three  major  areas  of  war. 
The  Par  East,  the  Near  East,  and  Korea. 
There  is  no  way  that  America  can  fight  on 
all  three  fronts  with  "conventional"  weapons 
an^J  forces  in  "brush  fire"  fashion. 

They  well  know  this.  And  they  beUeve  that 
we  win  not  use  nuclear  weapons.  So,  they 
will  open  up  the  three  wars. 

We  have  brought  it  all  on  ourselves  by 
not  being  firm.  And  now  we  will  pay  a  ter- 
rible price — and  so  will  they. 

I  wonder  how  a  "dove's"  conscience  must 
feel  when  he  finally  realizes  that  his  "way" 
might  have  saved  a  few  thousand  Uves  at 
first,  but.  in  the  '.ong  run,  insured  the  death 
of  millions? 


Dissent  Goes  Far  Beyond  LimiU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
[From  The  San  Diego  Union,  May  25,  1967] 

"Treason"  Is  the  Real  Word — ^Dissent  Goes 
Far  Betond  taMrrs 

Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  Democrat  of  Loui- 
siana, made  a  cogent  point  regarding  dissent 
over  Vietnam  policy  during  his  visit  In  San 
Diego. 

He  reminded  Americana  that  Article  in 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  as  much  bearing  as  the  First 
Amendment  in  considering  the  behavlM'  of 
radical  demonstrators. 

Section  3  of  Article  m,  effective  since 
March  1789  states  plainly : 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  war  against  them,  or 
In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort." 

The  First  Amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  became  effective  in  December  1701 
and  extended  to  the  states  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1925  declares  in  part: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech." 

Article  III  and  the  First  Amendment  are 
integral  and  revered  rights  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  And  in  Juxtaposition  they  illus- 
trate another  Important  American  fact:  No 
right  is  absolute — each  is  limited  by  the  con- 
siderations of  reason. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  freedom  of 
speech,  press  and  assembly  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  Is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
liberties.  It  is  essential  to  assure  maximum 
possible  Individual  freedom  and  to  find  the 
truth  collectively  so  we  can  govern  with 
equity.  We  must  guard  these  rights  zealously. 

We  cannot  survive  aa  a  nation,  however, 
if  we  permit  treason — activity  that  favors 


the  enemy  over  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  If  we  fail  In  our  democracy  all  other  as- 
sertions of  rights  win  become  meaningless 
because  they  will  be  lost. 

There  Is  a  limitation  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment and  it  is  in  part  spelled  out  by  the  third 
Article  of  the  Constitution.  Freedom  of  dem- 
onstrations and  protest  activity  which  come 
under  the  First  Amendment  cannot  Include 
treason  or  sedition. 

Demonstrations  and  exhibitionism  that 
encourage  the  enemy  in  Vietnam  to  prolong 
the  war  do  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  comfort 
Hanoi. 

Vituperation  and  physical  activity  directed 
against  some  of  the  highest  officials  of  our 
land  oomforts  the  enemy,  not  the  United 
States.  So  does  Interference  with  the  Selec- 
tlce  Service  system. 

And  as  Dean  Rusk,  secretary  of  state,  has 
pointed  out,  what  would  we  think  if  100,000 
North  Vietnamese  marched  through  Hanoi 
in  protest  to  Ho  Chi  Minh's  war  policy? 

There  Is  a  Une  when  demonstrations  pass 
the  bounds  of  responsible  dissent  and  free 
speech  and  become  license.  And  the  best 
definition  of  that  Une  Is  In  Section  3,  Article 
in  of  the  Oonstltutlon. 

Treason. 


The  Washington  Jungle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
3  weeks  ago  I  called  for  a  reform 
movement  here  In  our  Nation's  Capital 
as  the  beginning  of  a  nationwide  war 
against  crime. 

Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters  of  encouragement  from 
pec^le  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from 
New  York,  from  concerned  Americans 
in  Wisoonsln,  and  from  the  people  I  rep- 
resent in  Nebraska.  This  response  has 
been  heartening  to  me  because  I  can  re- 
port to  you  that  as  far  as  decent,  hard- 
working, taxpaylng,  law-abiding  Amer- 
icans are  concerned  there  is  no  apathy 
about  the  crime  crisis  facing  this  Nation. 
The  people  are  up  In  arms. 

If  there  is  apathy  in  the  United  States 
on  the  tcw>ic  of  crime  and  its  terrible  In- 
crease, It  surely  exists  in  the  minds  of 
frightened  or  lazy  public  ofiScials  who 
have  failed  to  uphold  the  laws  of  our 
land. 

I  have  been  pleased  with  the  interest 
of  the  Nation's  press  in  the  crime  crisis 
and  would  like  to  Insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

Thx  Washington  Jungle 

The  murder  of  25-year-old  Judy  Robeson, 
an  assistant  to  Senator  Frank  Carlson  of 
Kansas,  calls  attention  to  a  truth  that  some 
poUticlans  In  the  capital  would  like  to  ignore. 
Namely:  That  Washington,  D.C..  has  become 
one  of  the  most  lawless  Jungles  in  the  land. 

Perhaps  it  Is  the  most  lawless  of  all  Ameri- 
can cities. 

For  years,  residents  have  been  afraid  to 
use  the  streets  at  night.  Apartnaent  dwellers 
even  In  the  so-caUed  "better"  areas  have  been 
driven  to  take  all  manner  of  extraordinary 
precautions  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
muggers  and  robbers  and  rapists.  Even  in 
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daylight  hoiirs,  knowledgeable  Washlngto- 
ni&Ds  do  not  stray  Ironi  tlxe  heavily  traveled 
thoroughfares. 

Judy  Robeson  lived  only  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  Oapltol.  Her  apartment  had 
24-hour  desk  service.  The  area  described  as 
"fashionable,"  was  patrolled  by  police.  Here, 
If  anywhere  In  Washington,  a  Government 
girl  might  exi)ect  to  be  safe.  But  here  her 
nude  and  savagely  beaten  body  was  found 
amid  Indications  of  violent  struggle. 

Vicious  crimes  of  that  sort  may  take  place 
anywhere,  but  In  Washington  they  have  be- 
come almost  ordinary. 

Washington  Is  ruled  by  the  Congress  which 
e{u;h  year  spends  billions  to  help  and  advise 
the  reet  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  capital  of  per- 
missive do-goodlsm,  the  show  place  of  the 
Great  Society. 

Perhaps  before  going  farther  with  its 
pretty  sociological  schemes,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  Ck}ngress  would  be  well  advised 
to  establish  resolutely,  once  and  for  aU,  the 
rule  of  law  In  Washington. 

It  can  be  done.  Good  police  work,  ade- 
quately financed,  supported  by  a  strong  Ju- 
diciary, can  do  the  Job  there  as  well  as  any- 
where else.  The  cost  would  be  trivial  by  com- 
parison with  the  sums  the  Government 
lavlohes  on  lesser  enterprises.  Perhaps,  If  full 
success  la  to  be  achieved.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  "wTiri  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
tmt  even  tbat  lies  within  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people. 


Ralph  W.  Drnry  of  Athol,  Mas*. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHtrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  among  us  today  for  whom  the  name 
Ralph  W.  Drury  means  anything.  The 
exploits  for  which  the  name  was  once 
symbolic  have  long  since  faded  and 
passed  away  with  the  generation  to 
whom  they  were  familiar. 

Ralph  Drury  passed  away  quietly  the 
other  day  at  the  age  of  93  after  having 
been  hospitalized  for  only  a  day  at  Athol 
Memorial  Hospital  In  Athol,  Mass.  The 
preparation  of  his  obituary  has  rekin- 
dled for  a  moment  the  lingering  sparks 
that  were  once  a  part  of  the  brilliant  flre 
Ralph  Drury  cast  on  the  aimals  of  "US. 
mlUtary  history. 

And  It  seems  appropriate  in  this  day 
of  crisis  and  of  testing  for  America  and 
for  all  of  the  world,  to  recall  the  simple 
gallantry  of  an  American  farm  boy  for 
whom  there  could  have  been  none  of  the 
doubts  and  misgivings  which  seem  to 
plague  so  many  among  us  these  days.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  take  special  note  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands who  have  laid  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  defense  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  dnnocracy  and  human  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent procedures,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  tMs  point  In  the  Record,  an  obituary 
clipped  fnxn  the  pages  of  a  Massachu- 
setts newspaper  which.  In  simple  news- 
papering  terms,  outlines  the  highlights 
of  an  heroic  life. 

The  clipping  follows : 


Athol  War  Hero  Succctmbs — Was  All-Amcr- 
rcAK  m   1893 

Athol. — Ralph  W.  Drury,  93,  a  retired  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  World  War  I  hero,  and  na- 
tionally known  football  player  at  West  Point, 
died  yesterday  \n  the  Athol  Memorial  Hos- 
pital where  he  had  been  a  patient  for  a  day. 
His  home  wac  at  165  Main  St. 

He  was  born  In  Athol  on  March  8,  1874, 
son  of  the  late  Horace  and  Althea  (Smith) 
Drury.  His  father  was  a  Civil  War  veteran  of 
Co.  E.  53rd  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers. 

Col.  Drury  lived  the  life  of  a  farm  boy. 
After  graduating  from  Athol  High  School  In 
1891,  he  went  on  to  become  an  outstanding 
scholar  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  in  Amherst  (now  the  University  of 
Massachusetts) . 

Diu-lng  hla  soph<Hnore  year,  he  learned  of 
a  vacancy  at  West  Point  and.  In  competition 
with  12  others,  won  admission  to  the  military 
academy. 

He  entered  West  Point  on  Sept.  6,  1893,  and 
gained  fame  as  a  freshman  halfback  on  the 
football  squad,  being  named  to  an  All- 
Amerlcan  team.  His  name  Is  lnscnt>ed  on  an 
athletic  plaque  at  the  Citadel. 

He  was  graduated  In  1897  in  a  class  of  68, 
of  whom  less  than  10  are  stUl  living. 

He  headed  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing's  trans- 
port brigade  in  San  Francisco  in  1014  and 
saw  duty  In  the  Philippines,  China  and 
Japan. 

He  returned  from  the  Philippines  as  a 
major  In  1017  and  was  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  In  1018. 

He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
war  and  reoeived  two  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from.  Oen.  Pershing  "for  distinguished 
and  exceptional  gallantry"  and  "for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  conspicuous  serv- 
ice." 

WINS   SILVES   BTAK 

He  saw  action  in  five  major  battles  includ- 
ing Alsne,  Mame,  St.  Mlhiel,  Meuse  Argonne 
and  Chateau-Thierry. 

He  won  eight  medals.  Including  the  Silver 
Star  for  gallantry  in  reselling  wounded  from 
a  shell-swept  area  near  Chateau-Thierry  on 
July  12. 1018. 

Col.  Drury  was  also  awarded  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  with  gilt  star  for  displaying 
"rare  bravery  and  energy  In  directing  the 
burial  of  the  dead  under  a  violent  bombard- 
ment at  Blanc  Mont  during  Oct.  3-10,  1918. 

He  was  the  recipient  of  two  Purple  Hearts 
and  several  medals  for  sharpshootlng. 

His  noncocobat  duties  were  outstanding  as 
well.  Once  he  planned  and  executed  the 
movement  of  an  entire  division — ^28,000  men 
and  7,000  <^mma.iM — within  two  hours,  using 
66  trains,  each  numbering  63  cars. 

At  war's  end.  Col.  Drury  performed  special 
tasks  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ooblenz, 
Oemdiny.  "niese  Included  the  closing  of  all 
PXs  In  France  and  heading  graves  registra- 
tion. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  1921, 
a  year  prior  to  his  retirement  at  Ft.  Porter 
In  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

In  1960  his  West  Point  fraternity  presented 
him  a  ribbon  and  gold  medallion  as  a  dis- 
tinguished alumnus. 

After  his  retirement  from  active  duty  In 
1022  he  and  his  wife  returned  to  Athol  in 
1925. 

He  was  a  sharp  critic  at  town  meetings 
and  naany  an  official  felt  the  sting  of  his  re- 
marks. He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  selectman 
In  1932.  He  was  named  to  the  town's  first 
Planning  Board  In  1031  and  served  until 
1947. 

MEMBEB    or    MA80KS 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Athol  Lodge  of 
Masons  and  received  his  &0-year  pin  in  1945, 
having  Joined  the  order  while  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Army  Con- 


sistory, Valley  of  Ft.  Leavenworth,  also  a 
Masonic  order. 

In  Athol  he  was  a  member  of  the  Edward 
H.  Ptdllips  Poet,  American  Legion,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

tlUKVlVORS 

He  leaves  his  widow,  Anna  L.  (Col ton) 
Driu7,  whotu  he  met  while  at  Madison  Bar- 
raclis,  N.T.  They  were  married  In  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  May  2,  1914.  She  followed  him  through- 
out his  20,000  mile  eumy  tour  except  dxirlng 
his  years  in  war  zones. 

Other  survivors  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Edna 
Cassety  of  Bufialo,  N.Y.,  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mrytle  Wallace  of  Athol  and  Mrs.  Blanche 
Griffith  of  Beverly,  three  grandchildren  and 
12  great-grandchildren. 


America's 


Fatore — Both    Exciting 
Challenging 


and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  Include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  essay  of  a  ninth- 
grade  student  and  constituent.  Miss 
Sally  Spald,  of  Algoma,  Wis.  Her  essay 
entitled  "America's  Future — Both  Ex- 
citing and  Challenging"  recently  won 
the  American  Legion  Auxllary,  Depart- 
ment of  Wisoonsin.  American  essay  con- 
test. The  quality  of  Miss  Spald's  ideas 
and  writing  skill  make  it  a  privilege  for 
me  to  bring  this  essay  to  the  attention 
of  the  House : 

America's  Ptturb — Both  Excitino  and 
Challenging 

During  the  past  century,  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  has  doubled  eight  times!  As  we 
move  rapKldly  toward  the  twenty-first 
century,  this  means  we  must  "leam  eight 
times  as  fast  and  eight  times  as  well  or  be 
eight  times  as  Ignorant."  What  a  challenge! 
America's  future  depends  on  us.  We  must 
pursue  pirogress  from  the  standpoint  of  serv- 
ing mankind,  to  that  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge  does  not  master  man  instead  of 
benefiting  him. 

Let  us  first  consider  our  exciting  role  In 
apace.  We  face  not  only  the  challenge  Of 
■pace  Itaelf,  we  are  being  challenged  by 
Communism's  leading  nation.  No  nation  that 
expects  to  be  the  leader  of  other  nations 
can  dare  to  stay  behind.  There  Is  a  great 
wealth  ot  knowledge  o  be  gained  and  new 
rights  to  be  won,  but  they  must  be  won  and 
ueed  for  the  progress  of  all  people.  Increas- 
ing shortages  of  talented,  highly  trained 
scientists  and  engineers  threaten  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  national  interests.  Our  free- 
dom depends  on  remaining  at  the  top  In  the 
space  race. 

The  field  of  automation,  too.  Is  exciting 
and  challenging.  Observers  predict  that  auto- 
mated machines  will  some  day  prepare  full 
dinners,  tend  babies  and  diagnose  patients. 
Machines,  however,  have  neither  skill  nor 
knowledge.  They  can  do  only  what  they  are 
designed  to  do.  There  Is  no  room  for  error. 
While  there  will  be  fewer  Johe  In  factories, 
many  more  people  will  be  needed  in  labora- 
tories and  offices  as  key  punchers,  program- 
mers, and  analysts.  It  la  estimated  tbat 
nearly  twice  as  many  scientists  and  engineers 
Will  be  needed  by  1975. 


There  U  much  to  be  done  in  the  field  ot 
medicine.  We  are  still  searching  for  a  cure 
for  cancer.  Work  has  begun  to  develop  an 
artificial  heart  as  a  substitue  tot  the  human 
organ.  Tuberculosis  still  remains  a  health 
hazard.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  Increased  re- 
search and  trained  personnel  to  rehabilitate 
the  handicapped. 

Our  struggle  against  "poisoned  air"  must 
soon  become  a  reality.  Air  pollution  and  water 
pollution  are  threatening  our  national  her- 
itage. Lakes  and  streams  once  filled  with 
fresh  water  are  so  poUuted  that  even  our 
fish  can't  survive.  By  1980  scientists  predict 
that  In  many  cities  otir  water  demands  will 
exceed  our  supply.  We  must  constantly  be 
alert  to  keep  our  water  pure,  forests  green, 
and  wildlife  plentiful  or  lose  a  vital  part  of 
what  we  love  to  call  America. 

If  people  do  not  change  the  world  for  the 
better,  the  world  will  change  people  for  the 
worse.  A  constructive  attitude  is  necessary  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problems  that  vex  our 
nation  and  the  world.  Neither  world  peace  or 
a  future  worth  thinking  about  will  be  assured 
merely  by  reaching  the  moon.  If  it  is  achieved 
at  all,  it  wlU  be  so  only  becavise  of  the  de- 
termination, efiort,  and  ability  exercised  to 
enrich  and  Improve  mankind.  The  world's 
great  unfinished  tasks  must  be  carried  out 
by  those  persons  whoee  love  for  mankind  Is 
matched  with  knowledge  and  ambition.  That 
challenge  is  ours! 


GOP  Errs  Badly  on  R^t  Snbtidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLOKADO 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  rent  supplements  program  Is  one 
of  the  more  important  Issues  to  come  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress.  It  is  essential 
that  this  program  not  be  allowed  to  die 
in  the  name  of  "fiscal  responsibility"  or 
"party  politics." 

The  rent  supplements  program  makes 
sense  economically  as  its  prime  purpose 
is  to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  en- 
ter the  field  of  low-income  housing.  Our 
supply  of  adequate  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  is  pathetically  low  and  is 
dwindling.  Also,  as  our  urban  renewal 
programs  expand,  people  are  removed 
from  crowded  conditions  and  are  forced 
into  even  more  crowded  slum  condi- 
tions. Today,  millions  of  Americans  are 
living  in  dilapidated  housing  which  Is 
not  fit  for  habitation.  The  dimensions  of 
this  problem  are  far-reaching — it  ad- 
versely effects  our  educational  systems, 
our  crime  rates,  our  health  conditions, 
and  so  forth.  This  trend  cannot  con- 
tinue. 

In  commenting  on  the  need  for  more 
public  housing  and  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  a  Denver  Post  editorial 
stated: 

Unless  Congreee  providee  adequate  funds 
for  one  or  the  other.  It  Is  being  morally  ir- 
rasfwnslble.  And  by  axing  the  rent  subsidy 
funds,  it  Is  also  being  eoonomlcally  irrespon- 
•Ible.  This  Is  a  cheaper  way  to  go  for  the 
taxpayer. 

First,  "fiscal  responsibility"  should  not 
be  used  as  a  shield.  I,  too,  favor  fiscal 
responsibility,  but  I  also  recognize  the 


serious  crisis  we  are  facing  in  providing 
low -income  housing.  The  alternative  to 
a  rent-supplements  program  is  a  perpet- 
uation of  slum  conditions  and  the  many 
human  problems  attendant  slum  liv- 
ing. When  we  speak  of  fiscal  responsibU- 
ity,  we  should  also  take  into  account  the 
economic  savings — both  human  and 
monetary — that  could  flow  from  ade- 
quate funding  of  the  rent-supplements 
program.  Unless  we  consider  the  benefits, 
we  are  merely  hiding  behind  meaning- 
less words:  "fiscal  respyonsibillty." 

Secondly,  this  program  should  not  be- 
come entwined  and  smothered  by  party 
politics.  If  the  Republicans  would  stop 
to  seriously  consider  this  program,  I  be- 
lieve they  would  recognize  the  pressing 
needs  and  the  benefits  of  rent  supple- 
ments. Also,  they  would  realize  the  folly 
of  their  negative  vote.  The  people  do 
not  respect  negative  votes  cast  only  for 
political  gains.  If  the  Republicans  believe 
otherwise,  I  suggest  that  they  have  mis- 
judged the  people  they  are  representing 
and,  in  general,  the  mood  of  people  all 
over  this  Nation. 

Since  I  believe  that  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Denver  Post  so  adequately  de- 
scribes the  mood  of  this  country  on  the 
issue  of  full  funding  of  the  rent-supple- 
ments program,  I  would  like  to  Include 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  May   19,   1967] 
OOP  Errs   Badlt   on   Rent   Subsidies 

House  Republicans  Joined  Southern  Demo- 
crats Wednesday  in  chopping  down  to  a  piti- 
ful $5  million  the  federal  rent  subsidies 
program.  The  kindest  thing  we  can  say  for 
Republican  participation  in  this  action  Is 
that  it  was  polltlcaUy  stupid  and  morally 
and  economically  irresponsible. 

The  GOP  is  the  party  that  is  supposed  to 
be  trying  to  win  friends  and  regain  lost  pow- 
er in  the  nation's  cities.  Of  a  certainty.  Re- 
publicans will  win  no  friends  or  votes  among 
the  urban  poor  this  way,  nor  among  intelli- 
gent taxpayers. 

Their  action  Is  irresponsible  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  big  and  growing  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams all  over  the  nation — including  those 
In  Denver — are^  razing  slum  dwellings  and 
ousting  their  low-income  inhabitants.  And 
the  new  housing  erected  in  these  areas  Is 
almost  Invariably  far  too  costly  for  those 
who  lived  there  before. 

Yet  the  evicted  poor  must  go  somewhere 
that  they  can  afford.  So  where  do  they  go? 
Either  into  other  slum  housing,  or  else  where 
some  landlord  can  crowd  three  families  into 
a  dwelling  where  one  lived  before,  thereby 
starting  a  new  slum  in  a  different  part  of 
town. 

Second,  aside  from  urban  renewal,  there 
are  millions  of  low-income  famiUes  living  in 
decrepit  housing — the  only  kind  they  can 
afford.  And  private  industry  cannot  afford  to 
build  new  unsubsldized  housing  for  them. 
That's  a  long-proven  fact. 

So  how  can  they  get  decent  housing?  Only 
by  some  form  of  government  subsidy — and 
there  are  only  two  known  forms.  One  is  gov- 
ernment-built public  housing;  the  other  is 
rent-subsidized  housing  built  by  private, 
non-profit  corporations — the  rent  subsidy 
law's  method. 

Unless  Congress  provides  adequate  funds 
for  one  or  the  other,  it  is  being  morally  ir- 
responsible. And  by  axing  the  rent  subsidy 
funds,  it  Is  also  being  economically  irrespon- 
sible. That  is  a  cheaper  way  to  go  for  the 
the  taxpayer. 

With  government-built  public  housing, 
the  taxpayer  pays  the  whole  construction 


bill,  plus  subsidizing  rents  for  the  low-in- 
come tenants,  plus  the  salaries  of  managers 
and  staff — wlio  are  public  employees.  Also 
the  local  taxpayer  loses  because  public  hous- 
ing pays  a  sum  in  lieu  of  property  taxes, 
which  is  usually  less  than  ordinary  taxes 
would  be. 

Under  the  rent  subsidies  act,  a  private 
non-profit  or  limited-dividend  corporation 
provides  the  housing,  getting  its  mortgage 
money  from  private  lenders  via  an  FHA-ln- 
sured  mortgage.  The  manager  and  staff  are 
employes  of  the  private  corporation  and  it 
pays  regular  property  taxes.  All  the  taxpayer 
provides  is  the  difference  between  what  any 
Individual  tenant  can  afford  and  the  rent 
necessary  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  enable 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  break  even,  or  a 
limited-dividend  corporation  to  make  its 
dividend. 

In  every  way,  tills  method  Is  better  than 
old-fashioned  public  housing  for  the  tax- 
payer. And  it  is  also  better  for  the  tenants. 
They  are  not  thrown  out  If  their  Income 
rises — as  is  the  case  with  public  housing  ten. 
ants.  The  goverment  rent  subsidy  is  simply 
cut  as  their  Income  rises. 

In  short,  there  is  simply  no  sensible  rea- 
son— moral  or  economic — for  the  Republican 
position  on  this  bill.  We  can  only  hope  Sen- 
ate Republicans  act  more  responsibly. 


Middle  East  Crisis 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALDORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  today  about  the  cur- 
rent crisis  In  the  Middle  East  which,  we 
learned  this  morning,  erupted  into  a 
major  military  clash  between  Egyptian 
and  Israel  forces  in  the  Sinai  Desert. 

My  mail  of  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  indicates  deep  concern  and  con- 
fusion over  our  position  in  the  Middle 
East  crisis  and  I  must  say,  with  all  can- 
dor, that  I  share  their  concern  and  con- 
fusion. 

The  questions  being  raised,  in  my 
judgment,  are  valid.  Are  we  or  are  we  not 
committed  to  suport  Israel  by  the  tri- 
partite agreements  of  1950  and  1956? 
Should  we  or  should  we  not  take  uni- 
lateral action  in  the  Mideast  if  the 
United  Nations  continues  to  vacillate 
much  longer?  Can  we  or  can  we  not  op- 
pose a  blockade  in  one  area  of  the  world 
and  Impose  one  in  another?  Were  we  or 
were  we  not  maneuvered  into  a  corner 
by  Russia  and  the  United  Arab  Republic 
in  this  Middle  East  crisis? 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
understands  the  situation  intimately  Is 
very  concerned  about  the  problem,  par- 
ticularly the  imexplained  action  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Mr.  U  Thant,  in  withdrawing  U2J.  troops 
from  the  contested  Egyptian-Israel 
border.  This  he  did  apparently  without 
even  consulting  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  or  obtaining  the  concurrence  of 
at  least  those  countries  that  have  been 
carrying  the  major  burden  of  interna- 
tional security  obligations  and  commit- 
ments. 
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In  light  of  this  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  It  is  Incumbent  upon  this  admin- 
istration, the  Congress,  and  those  who 
have  been  suiqx>rting  Uie  efforts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  to  demand  a  detailed 
explanaUcm  of  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  General. 

And  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  turn, 
are  certainly  going  to  have  to  weigh, 
very  carefully,  our  future  course  of  ac- 
tion and  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
If  It  cannot  serve  its  basic  purpose  or 
even  uphold  its  own  charter,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  American  people 
will  have  confidence  in  its  future  ability 
to  serve  as  the  "peacekeeping"  organiza- 
tion of  the  world. 

If  the  conflict  that  Is  now  xinderway 
In  the  Middle  East  ultimately  results  In 
a  major  war,  I  believe  the  blood  is  going 
to  be  on  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral for  what,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been 
unwise  and  untimely  action  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
urging  this  administration,  the  United 
Nations,  and  all  responsible  authorities 
to  take  whatever  action  Is  necessary  to 
bring  about  a  cease-fire  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble In  this  Middle  East  confilct. 


Mideait  Pats  Soviet  Goals  in  True 
Perspective 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  rcNNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  a  vogue  for  Americans  to  feel  that 
the  Russians  are  changing  their  nature. 
discarding  their  belligerent  policy  of 
world  oonauest,  and  embracing  the  more 
mature  disixKltion  of  seeking  peace 
through  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
|ree  world. 

There  Is  always  the  tendency  for 
Americans  to  look  on  the  bright  and 
hopeful  side  of  things  for.  by  nature,  we 
are  optimists.  The  danger  In  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  If  we  have  been  Incorrect  In 
our  basic  appraisal  of  a  situation,  we  are 
very  apt  to  expose  ourselves  to  danger. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  tried 
to  believe  otherwise,  there  is  much  In  re- 
cent events  to  point  out  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  not  departed  from  their  theme 
of  antagonism  toward  the  United  States. 
The  Russian  tactics  might  have  changed, 
but  not  the  purpose — the  Russian  bear  is 
still  after  the  honey  pot  of  world  domi- 
nation. 

There  Is  evidence  to  show  that  Russia 
is  a  vital  ingredient  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, for  she  Is  sending  In  to  North 
Vietnam  m&terlals  and  supplies  via  over- 
land routes  through  China.  In  a  like 
manner.  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  Russia 
has  played  a  paramount  part  in  causing 
the  pot  to  boil  in  the  Middle  East. 

Unless  we  stop  kidding  ourselves  and 
face  reality,  the  American  citizen — as 
a  soldier  and  as  a  taxpayer — Is  going  to 
make  sacrifices  without  end. 


The  question  Is  this:  Is  the  United 
States  going  to  continue  to  be  duped  as 
to  the  long-range  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union?  Richard  Wilson  has  written  an 
interesting  article  on  this  aspect  In  the 
June  5,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star. 
I  insert  this  article  into  the  Congbxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  for  it  is  eminently  worth- 
while reading: 

Mideast  Pxtts  Soviet  Goals  ik  Truk 
PEKSPEcnvr 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Those  In  official  life  who  are  most  sadly 
grieved  and  confounded  by  Russian  actions 
in  the  Mideast  are  the  same  officials  who 
were  hailing  a  few  months  ago  a  new  era 
of  good  feeling  with  the  Soviet  Union — and 
Red  China,  for  that  matter. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  Sen.  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght,  D-Ark.,  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  D- 
N.T..  and  others  were  anticipating  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day,  the  day  of  bridge- building 
with  China  and  Russia  and  a  progressive  Im- 
provement of  relations  based  upon  a  more 
understanding  attitude  on  our  pait,  and  on 
the  now  threadbare  conclusion  that  we  live 
in  a  changed  world. 

But  now  all  these  dreams  are  shattered 
once  again — as  they  have  so  often  been  shat- 
tered in  the  past  30  years — and  interna- 
tional tensions  have  increased  in  a  resump- 
tion of  the  cold  war  and  the  outbreak  of 
actual  war  in  the  Mideast. 

As  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr..  D-Va.,  ta  bo 
cogently  pointing  out,  important  adminis- 
tration officials  have  badly  misjudged  the 
intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Arthur  Goldberg  Is  not  to  be  excluded 
from  this  list.  He  still  talks  and  acts  in  the 
U.N.  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  some  re- 
spected and  beloved  ally  who  has  strayed 
from  the  path  of  righteousness. 

The  illusion  persists  that  if  It  were  not  for 
Red  China,  Russia  could  and  would  deliver 
peace  to  us  overnight  In  Vietnam.  Then  why 
does  she  not  do  It  now  by  cutting  off  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  supply  of  arms?  Ho's  government 
can  remain  in  Hanoi  only  because  of  Rus- 
sian fighters,  and  antiaircraft  installations. 

Why  does  Russia  instead  increase  the  sup- 
ply and  vtuiety  of  arms  to  North  Vietnam? 
Why  has  she  supplied  up  to  $3  billions  in 
military-related  equipment  to  Arab  nations 
in  the  Mideast? 

These  are  the  moves  of  the  hard-minded 
technicians  in  the  Kosygln-Brezhnev  re- 
gime who,  acting  through  or  In  concert  with 
second  parties,  are  extending  outward  the 
power  and  Influence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
without  sacrificing  a  single  soldier. 

They  have  been  amazingly  successful  in 
contrast  to  the  failures  of  their  predeces- 
sor, Nlklta  Khrushchev.  They  have  succeeded 
In  erecting  air  defenses  in  North  Vietnam 
with  a  greater  intensity  of  fire  than  pro- 
tected any  city  in  World  War  II,  and  have 
brought  down  an  incredible  total  of  more 
than  500  UJB.  aircraft  at  the  same  time  an 
American  expeditionary  force  of  600,000  has 
been  kept  oontained  by  both  military  »nd 
diplomatic  guile. 

They  have  dealt  skillfully  with  a  very  ram- 
bunctious ally,  China,  managing  to  avoid  an 
open  break  that  would  lead  to  war.  Now  they 
have  created  the  military  and  diplomatic 
atmosphere  which  makes  It  possible  for  an 
adventurous  Egyptian  dictator  to  challenge 
the  maritime  nations  and  engage  In  war  with 
Israel. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  if  this  Is  not 
the  way  a  third  world  War  starts,  it  Is  a  good 
Imitation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  con- 
crete evidence  that  Russia  wishes  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  come  to  an  end.  The  evidence  is 
the  other  way. 

Russia  Is  sending  more  effective  weapons  to 
Vietnam.  She  gives  every  evidence  of  being 
very  hard  to  deal  with  on  a  settlement  In 
the  Mldeastw  She  la  not  about  to  relinquish 
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■trong  posltlona  In  either  the  Near  East  or 
the  Far  East. 

The  impreeeion  ts  nevertheless  atzong  here 
that  Russia  does  not  want  a  war  so  close  to 
her  borders  and  therefore  she  can  be  counted 
on  eventually  to  restrain  Colonel  Oamal 
Abdel  Nasser.  ItilB  is  a  comforting  conclusion 
which  avoids  Russia's  very  evident  deter- 
mination to  see  to  It  that,  war  or  not,  Nasser 
comes  out  on  top. 

Her  support  of  Nasser  is  like  her  support 
to  Ho  Chi  Minh — selectively  adequate  for  the 
alms  to  be  achieved,  and  those  alms  are 
the  termination  of  American  Influence  In  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East  through  the  use 
of  second  parties  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to 
do  it. 

The  European  powers,  which  have  been 
indulging  for  some  years  now  the  illusion 
that  Russia  U  no  longer  dangerous,  are 
awakening  to  find  her  astride  55  percent  of 
their  normal  oU  supply  which  comes  from 
the  Mideast.  These  powers,  no  longer  much 
Interested  In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, find  that  Russia's  power  and  in- 
fluence may  be  turning  NATO's  flank.  And 
they  are  powerless  to  do  anything  much 
about  It  e;ccept  to  come  flying  to  Washing- 
ton as  did  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson,  or  to  utter  meaningless  and  ambigu- 
ous phrases  as  does  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

So  the  Issue  lies  where  It  really  has  always 
been,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  continuing  crisis  may  at 
least  help  to  dispel  the  euphoria  which  has 
clouded  opinion  In  both  the  United  States 
and  Western  Burope  on  the  long-range  in- 
tentions of  the  Soviet  Union. 


CommemoratiBg  60th  Anniversary  of  the 
Giarter  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NTW    JTKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTA'nVZS 
Tueaday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  60th  anniversary  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  American  Hungarian  Federa- 
tion. 

The  federation,  with  Its  fine  leaders 
and  educatore,  has  done  much  to  help 
the  Himgariaxis  learn  more  about  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  principles  In  order  to 
become  more  well-rounded  individuals 
and  better  ixiformed  members  of  our 
society. 

The  history  of  the  federation  Is  filled 
with  examples  of  courage,  leadership, 
charity,  firmness,  American  loyalty, 
and  the  promotion  of  freedom.  It  has 
done  much  to  oppose  the  old  way  of  life 
which  still  exists  in  Hungary  today.  The 
way  of  life  in  which  the  Government  of 
Hungary  is  In  the  power  of  a  small  mi- 
nority in  complete  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  recognition  to  these  freedom-lov- 
ing people  and  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
CREssiONAL  RKcoRD  a  brief  history  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  since  it 
was  chartered  in  the  early  1900's: 


COKMEMORATTNO    TSX    60TH    ANNIVXRSAST    OV 
TRS  CHAmOL  or  THS  AlUSICAM   HUNOAUAH 

FCDEHATIOIf 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation  was 
chartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  in  1007.  It  has 
been  in  continued  existence  ever  since.  Its 
present  officers  are:  The  Honorable  Albert  A. 
Pick,  municipal  Judge  in  Pittsburgh,  Penna., 
as  national  president;  The  Ri^t  Reverend 
Dr.  Zoltiui  Beky,  bl&hop  emeritus  of  the  In- 
dependent Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  and  president,  Hungarian  Reformed 
Federation  of  America,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Professor  Dr.  Emery  Q. 
Szekely,  Medical  School  Temfde  University, 
Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Dr.  Janos  Nadas,  Presi- 
dent Kossuth  Chapter.  AHP,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Mr.  Stephen  Miko,  President.  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Zoltan  Vasvari,  President,  Cross  and 
Sword  Movement,  Garfield.  N.J.,  as  national 
vice  presidents,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Philllpe,  WU- 
Uam  Perm  Fraternal  Association,  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.,  as  treasurer,  Mr.  Bela  Karlovltz,  Esq.. 
Oounselor-at-lAW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  gen- 
eral counsel,  Messrs.  Oabor  Bodnar,  Clifton. 
NJ..  Andrew  Eroes.  St.,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Hovany,  editor,  Chicago,  HI.,  as  comptrollers. 
Dr.  Louis  Pury,  writer  and  Professor  Z. 
Michael  Szaz,  Department  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange. 
N.J.  as  national  secretaries. 

For  its  sixty  years  of  existence,  the  Federa- 
tion was  engaged  in  educating  Hungarians 
about  American  values  and  political  prin- 
ciples so  that  they  may  become  well-informed 
and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
Federation  also  promoted  the  knowledge  of 
Hungarian  ctilture  and  llteratxire  among 
Americans  not  of  Hungarian  descent  by  spwn- 
sorlng  and  distributing  books  and  manuals. 

In  the  past  the  Federation  took  an  xin- 
equlvocal  stand  against  any  atheistic  and 
totalitarian  ideology,  having  been  opposed  to 
Nazism  as  well  as  communism.  For  the  last 
two  decades  It  also  tried  to  inform  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemment  and  pubUc  on  the  political, 
religious  and  economic  situation  in  Hungary 
under  Communist  rvile  by  dissemination  of 
information  and  memoranda  and  thereby  give 
expression  to  some  of  the  aspirations  and  de- 
mands of  the  suppressed  Hungarian  people. 

Several  Presidents  of  the  United  State* 
have  received  delegations  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  and  the  Federation 
Is  in  constant  touch  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  members  of  Congress  on  problems 
of  American  policy  toward  Hungary  in  par- 
ticular and  Eastern  Eiu-o^je  In  general. 

Recently  major  studies  by  the  Federation's 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Included  one  on 
the  International  Law  Status  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.S5Ja.  Stationed  on  Hun- 
garian Sou,  sent  to  111  UJf.  Ambassadors,  a 
Statement  to  Subcocnmlttee  Four  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  on  bUls  propos- 
ing to  make  flag-burning  a  Federal  crime, 
an  AnalyslB  at  the  Abortion  Laws  ot  Hun- 
gary, submitted  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
aoclatlon.  a  Memorandum  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  American  policy  to- 
ward Hungary  and  East«-n  Europe. 

The  Federation  sponsored  22,605  Hungar- 
ian refugees  after  World  War  n  to  this  coun- 
tay,  and  helped  35,705  refugees  after  the  1958 
Himgarian  Fight  for  Freedom  to  come  to 
America. 

On  charitable  matters,  the  Federation,  be- 
tween IMS  and  1952,  sent  help  to  Hungary 
and  to  Hungarians  Living  In  Western  Europe 
la  the  amoxint  of  H, 457,743 .26  and  its  relief 
action  after  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
amoimted  to  $612,560.06,  even  before  a  sepa- 
rate organization  was  cMartered  to  do  the  re- 
lief work. 

The  Federation  consists  ctf  the  two  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  fraternal  asBoclAtlons  (Hun- 
garian Refonned  Federation  of  America  and 
William  Penn  Fraternal  Association) ,  its  own 
state  and  local  chapters,  American  Hungarian 


ohurchea,  saBoclatlons,  olubs  and  study 
gnrapa  whloli  send  delegates  to  the  triennial 
convention,  whloii.  In  turn,  eleots  Its  cAoers 
and  board  ot  director*. 


Holmes  Alexander  on  the  Department  of 
Justice — In-Depth  Reporting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

ULt.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Holmes  Alexander  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  courageous,  objective,  and  per- 
c^>tlve  columnist. 

In  a  recent  column  he  has  demon- 
strated these  qualities  in  discussing  the 
failure  and  refusal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  prosecute  agitators  who  preach 
sedition,  arouse  to  riot,  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam. 

I  hesitated  to  bring  this  column  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because  of  the 
flattering  comments  he  had  to  say  about 
me  personally  and  about  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers.  I  think  this  is  under- 
standable. 

After  mature  thought,  however,  I 
thought  it  more  Important  to  get  this 
message  to  Members  of  the  House  than 
for  me  to  hide  behind  the  blush  of 
modesty. 

This  is  a  discussion  in  depth  of  the 
real  problem,  and  Holmes  Alexander  has 
done  a  good  Job. 

The  column  follows: 

HtBEBT    Talks    Show    Justici    Pbosectjtors 
Detendino  Dangekotis  Lttnatics,  Fools 

Washington. — Ramsey  Clark  and  Fred  Vin- 
son Jr.  are  a  couple  of  second-generation 
Rooseveltians,  more  liberal  than  their  fathers 
before  them,  and  more's  the  pity. 

The  Justice  Department  under  Ramsey 
Clark  (Fred  Vinson  heads  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision) has  discovered  the  First  Amendment 
which  protects  the  people's  rights  of  speech, 
press,  assembly  and  petition. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  amendment  lies 
in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  can  mean  that 
genxiine,  legitimate  protest  shall  not  be 
abridged.  Or  it  can  mean  that  fools  and 
knaves  shall  not  be  prevented  from  cheer- 
ing on  the  enemy,  obstructing  troop  trains, 
burning  draft  cards  and  the  American  flag, 
flopping  In  the  corridors  of  the  Pentagon  and 
otherwise  engaging  in  hostUe  acts  while  the 
nation  Is  doing  combat. 

In  general,  the  American  Congress  takes 
the  first  viewpoint — that  the  First  Amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  protect  sincere  pro- 
testers. 

In  general,  the  Justice  Department  takes 
the  other  viewpoint — that  the  First  Amend- 
ment prevents  the  nation  from  protecting  It- 
self against  dangerous  lunatics  and  treach- 
erous rascaJs. 

A  couple  of  high-ranking  congressmen,  P. 
Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana,  and  Mendel 
Rivers,  D-S.C.  both  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  are  seeking  ways  to  punish 
these  Internal  enemies. 

Atty.  Gen.  Clark  and  Asst.  Atty.  Oen.  Vin- 
son have  been  before  House  committees  to 
say  that  It  cant  be  done. 


The  attorney  general,  prior  to  his  oonflnna- 
tlon  and  providing  very  good  reasons  why  he 
should  not  have  been  appointed  or  con- 
finned,  visited  the  Ho\ise  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvltlee  Committee.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  Vietnam  sympathizers  could  be  pro- 
secuted under  two  efficient  and  effective  laws. 
One  is  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  The 
other  Is  the  Exi)ort-Import  Control  Act. 

"The  record  very  clearly  shows,"  an  HrtJAC 
member.  Rep.  Ichord,  D-Mo.,  told  Rep.  He- 
bert,  "that  to  date  there  has  not  been  a 
single  prosecution  or  a  single  indictment  ob- 
tained under  these  laws." 

There's  another  law,  the  Selective  Service 
Act  (1948  version)  which  makes  It  a  crime 
"to  promote  the  success  of  Its  (the  United 
States')   enemies." 

But  when  Mr.  Vinson  appeared  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  which  was 
considering  amendments,  be  did  everything 
except  play-crazy  to  get  out  of  promising 
that  law's  enforcement. 

First,  he  said.  "I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
statute."  Then  he  said  that  in  enforcement 
of  the  law.  "Tou  definitely  and  distinctly 
have  First  Amendment  problems." 

Finally,  he  admitted  that  none  of  the  Vlet- 
nik  dlseentera  had  been  prosecuted  "because 
the  dei>artm.ent  felt  that  no  one  has  violated 
the  statute." 

{f  you  havent  t^eady  noticed,  Atty.  Oen. 
Clark  and  Asst.  Atty.  Oen.  Vinson  keep  talk- 
ing like  defense  attorneys.  Their  Jobs,  how- 
ever, £Lre  those  of  prosecuting  attorneys,  and 
there's  the  rub. 

We've  got  a  Justice  Department  where  the 
men  appointed  and  paid  for  law  enforcement 
have  played  turncoats.  They've  gone  over  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  courtroom.  They  are 
dragging  their  feet,  straining  their  wits. 
spUtting  h&lra  and  acting  dumb  In  order  to 
keep  vlolatcn^  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law. 

This  they  can  do,  by  quibble  and  chica- 
nery, because  some  of  the  language  in  exist- 
ing statutes  isn't  mod. 

Congressmen  Rivers  and  Hubert,  among 
others,  are  trying  to  patoh  up  the  language. 
But  that  shouldn't  be  necessary  if  we  had 
federal  prosecutors  who  prosecuted.  And 
even  the  amended  language  is  going  to  col- 
lide with  daffy  Interpretations  of  the  First 
Amendment  so  long  as  we  have  the  likes  of 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Vinson  In  th«  Justice  De- 
ptartment. 


Fino  Introduce*  30-Tear  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speakar,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  my  bill  to  allow  postal  and 
dvll  service  employees  to  retire  after  30 
years  of  service  on  fuU  retirement  an- 
nuities. 

My  purpose  in  reintroducing  this  legis- 
lation Is  simple.  I  believe  that  in  our 
t>oomlng  economy,  we  can  afford  to  give 
our  workers  greater  leisure  periods,  both 
during  and  after  employment.  There  is 
no  reason  today  why  dvll  service  em- 
ployees ought  not  to  be  able  to  retire 
after  30  years  of  public  service. 

I  strongly  feel  that  any  such  30-year 
retirement  authorized  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed on  a  full  annuity  basis.  If  we  are 
to  allow  and  encourage  civil  servants  to 
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retire  after  30  years  on  the  job,  we 
should  not  penalize  them  by  giving  them 
something  less  than  full  annuities. 


Internatioiial  ComBiistioii  of  Jarists  Con- 
demns Coop  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists,  with 
headciuarters  in  Geneva,  has  Issued  a 
statement  condemning  the  military 
coup  d'etat  in  Greece. 

I  believe  this  statement  deserves  care- 
ful attention  by  all: 

Ths  Bui^  or  LtA'w  Abbogatxd  in  Gbezck 

The  International  Oommlsslon  of  Jurlsta 
would  be  falling  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  call 
attention  to  the  extremely  serious  situation 
whlcb  has  arisen  In  Greece  foUowlng  upon 
,tfie  coup  d'6tat  carried  out  by  a  self-appoint- 
ed gcroup  of  military  officers. 

Until  April  31,  when  the  coup  d'etat  took 
place,  a  lawfully  constituted  Oovemment  was 
In  oontrol  and  elections  were  due  to  be  held 
on  May  38.  This  coup  d'etat  was  clecu-ly  in- 
tended to  overthrow  the  Oovemment  and  to 
prevent  the  Oreek  people  from  expressing 
their  will  at  an  election.  Thia  is  in  complete 
vl<Hatlon  of  the  Rule  of  Law  which  the  In- 
ternational Ckimmlsslon  of  Jurists  seeks  to 
protect.  Indeed  at  the  Athens  Congress  of 
the  Oommlsslon,  In  19SS,  It  was  laid  down: 

"Tbe  will  of  the  people  is  the  basis  of  the 
authority  ot  public  powers.  This  will  must 
be  expressed  by  free  elections  .  .  .  The  legis- 
lative power  must  be  effectively  exercised  by 
an  appropriate  organ,  freely  elected  by  the 
eltlsena.  t^e  laws  and  other  legal  measures 
taken  by  tbe  legislature  cannot  be  abolished 
or  restricted  by  a  governmental  measure." 

Having  seized  de  facto  power,  the  military 
regime  purported  to  issue  a  decree  "suspend- 
ing" all  thoae  articles  of  the  Oonstltutlon 
which  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  provide  the  guarantees  necessary  for 
the  maisfen&nce  of  the  Rule  of  Law.  This 
group  of  mlUtary  ofBcers  had,  of  course,  no 
authority  to  nullify  the  Constitution.  In 
ease  of  grave  public  danger  the  King  on  the 
advice  of  the  Government,  and  subject  to 
subsequent  ratification  by  Parliament,  could 
have  suqiended  some  Oonstltutlonal  guar- 
antees. The  military  officers  went  even 
further  than  the  King,  tbe  Oovemment  and 
Parliament  were  entitled  to  go  In  tl-iat  they 
purported  to  suspend  Article  18  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  cannot  be  suspended  even 
In  an  emergency.  It  is  the  Article  which  for- 
bids tortiire,  capital  punishment  for  political 
offense  and  total  confiscation  of  property. 
This  step  can  only  give  rise  to  real  fears  as 
to  the  Intentions  of  the  regime.  The  follow- 
ing fundamental  constitutional  safeguards 
are  among  those  that  have  also  been  abro- 
gated: freedom  of  the  press  and  of  expres- 
sion, protection  from  arbitrary  Imprison- 
ment, prohibition  of  special  tribunals,  free- 
dom of  association.  Inviolability  of  the  home. 

This  illegal  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  of  the  Rule  of  Law  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  draconlan  measures,  in- 
troduced by  "em*gency  laws".  Ceneor&hlp 
and  severe  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  press  resulting  in  the  closure  of 
several  newspapers,  public  meetings  have 
been  prohibited,  numerous  hcxnee  have  been 
searched,  military  courts  have  been  set  up 


and  political  parties  have  been  dissolved,  as 
have  several  hvmdred  other  organisations. 
Including  trade  unions,  cultural  aodetlee 
and  sports  clubs,  their  property  being  aetzed 
and  their  archives  and  bank  accounts  con- 
fiscated. 

Some  thousands  of  persons.  Including 
politicians,  lawyers,  journalists  and  ordinary 
citizens,  have  been  arrested  and  detained. 
Their  fate  is  still  uncertain.  On  April  25, 
Colonel  Papadopoviloe  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  they  would  be  tried  by  "com- 
missions Of  Kcurity"  which  would  include  in 
their  membership  Judges  of  the  ordinary 
courts.  However,  some  days  later  he  said 
that:  "Those  who  make  a  statement — which 
is  accepted  as  sincere — and  who  will  no 
longer  be  a  danger  to  public  security  will  be 
released.  As  for  the  others,  they  will  wait 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  fertile  soil  in 
which  they  can  sow  their  seeds  of  trouble. 
They  will  then  be  released,  but  kept  out  of 
the  way".  It  Is  dl£Scult  to  opt  as  to  whether 
"trial  by  CommiBsions  of  Security"  <x  a  deci- 
sion by  some  unknown  authority  in  secret 
is  to  l>e  preferred. 

Tbe  fact  that  some  Jurists  are  in  the  service 
of  the  nUtltary  regime  and  occasional  pro- 
testations that  "legality  will  be  respected" 
can  in  no  way  conceal  the  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Rule  of  Law  which  is  taking  place. 
Everyone  knows  only  too  well  the  fatal  path 
along  which  are  led  all  dlctat<»lal  regimes 
Instituted  by  force  and  maintained  In  power 
by  coercion,  even  when  at  the  start  the  per- 
sons concerned  acted  in  good  faith  and 
from  the  best  of  motives. 

Greece  is  a  party  to  the  European  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights.  The 
actions  and  methods  of  tbe  Greek  military 
regime  clearly  offend  the  provisions  of  the 
Convention.  Acordlngly  these  events  con- 
cern not  only  Greece  but  all  the  other  High 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  Convention  and 
are  highly  damaging  to  the  concepts  of 
democracy  and  legality. 

Wherever  they  take  place,  military  coupe 
d'etat,  forcible  seizures  of  power,  and  the 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Justice  and  freedom  which  have  been  pain- 
stakingly forged  as  civilization  has  developed, 
are  always  highly  dangerous  and  damaging. 
There  are  cases  where  one  can  perhaps  point 
to  cirtrumstancee  capable,  if  not  of  jvistifylng 
o#  excusing  such  actions,  then  at  least  of 
making  them  less  intolerable.  This  is  not 
such  a  case.  The  fact  that  democracy  should 
have  been  not  only  scorned  but  deported  and 
placed  in  a  ooncentratlon  camp  in  a  European 
country  and  mcM-e  particularly  in  Greece,  the 
cradle  of  the  very  concept  of  democracy  and 
a  country  whose  mlUenial  humanist  tradi- 
tion had  become  a  symbol,  Is  felt  by  world 
public  opinion  with  quite  particular  anxiety 
and  distaste. 


Time  for  AMeiiing  Benefits  Versus  Cost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or  AKKANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Honorable  WlLBt;^  D.  Mills,  of  Ai^ansaa, 
proposed  a  very  thought  provoking  Idea 
which  I  believe  many  Americans  wlU  find 
most  timely  and  appropriate. 

In  a  speech  at  the  75th  anniversary 
celebration  ot  the  Security  Trust  Oo.,  In 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  May  22,  Congress- 
man MiLUi  proposed  a  commliwlwi  of 
outside  and  independent  citizens  to  make 


an  unbiased  study  and  evaluation  of 
Government  spending  and  taxing. 

His  suggestion  has  been  met  with  ac- 
claim. I  would  like  to  include  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Dumas  Clarion,  Dumas, 
Ark.,  which  commented  on  ills  proposal: 
This  roa  AsaaasTKO  Bcnktitb  Vkbsus  Cost 

Last  week.  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
proposed  that  the  federal  government  needs 
a  c(xnmlsalon  of  outsiders  to  take  a  "cold- 
eyed"  view  of  government  spending  and  tax- 
ing. 

Said  the  congressman:  "We  can't  have  a 
reasonable  tax  policy  apart  from  a  reason- 
able spending  policy.  We  oan't  finance 
through  taxes  the  programs  now  in  existence 
a«  they  may  grow.  Such  taxfib-would  throw 
the  economy  into  a  tallspln. 

"But  we  lose  our  options  f (fusing  tax  pol- 
icy to  foster  long-term  growth  because  we 
■Imply  don't  know  which  programs  are  worth 
the  most  and  which  the  least  in  terms  of 
benefits  related  to  ooste. 

"The  best  way  to  economize  1b  not  to  cut 
•10  million  from  this  activity  or  $20  million 
from  that  simply  because  you  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  it.  It  might  be  much  better 
to  eliminate  altogether  the  programs  that 
are  providing  the  least  in  relation  to  their 
cost." 

An  astute  politician.  Congressman  Mills  Is 
also  keen  as  keeper  of  the  public  pocket- 
lxx>k.  He  has  made  an  observation  which 
both  national  and  state  governments  might 
follow.  In  the  national  government,  we  have 
programs  and  services  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulnees.  The  same  might  t>e  said  for 
the  scope  of  certain  state  services.  We  need 
commissions  of  able  businessmen  and  lead- 
ers to  make  reconunendations.  . 

The  tenaclea  of  govermnent  have  extended 
into  so  many  areas,  demanding  md(re  tax 
monies  to  feed  them — despite  the  ultimate 
worth  of  the  project.  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to 
keep  axes  and  govu-mnent  spending  from 
boomeranging  beyond  ultimate  control,  we 
miist  make  some  effort  now  at  a  total  review 
of  the  services  of  government,  how  we  can 
afford  those  really  worthwhile  and  how  we 
can  do  without  those  which  are  not  worth 
the  price  tag. 


Negro  Officer  in  Viet  Raps  Dr.  King's 
Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  fextend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  May  26, 
1067] 

Negro  OrricER  in  Viet  Raps  Dr.  Kino's  Views 

Oaicp  Bkabcat,  South  VnmrAM. — Capt. 
Barle  McCaskill,  38,  an  assistant  Judge  ad- 
vocate in  the  Bth  Infantry  Division,  la  one 
of  60,000  American  Negroes  who  have  served 
OT  are  serving  In  South  Vietnam. 

IfcCaoklll  la  by  no  meane  an  "average" 
Negro  soldier,  tf  such  a  thing  exists.  He  Is 
better  educated  than  meet,  he  Is  an  officer— 
a  military  lawyer — and  he  has  a  relatively 
uDoommon  Job. 

He  ahares  with  the  majority  of  Negroes  in 
Vietnam— officers  and  enlisted  men,  career 
men  and  draftees,  yovuig  and  old — a  distaste 


for  the  antiwar  sentiments  expressed  by  Cas- 
■lus  Clay  and  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King. 

"I  think  what  they  have  done  is  most  un- 
fortunate," he  said.  "They  demonstrated  their 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  we're  doing 
here.  King  talks  about  a  clvU  war,  but  any- 
one who's  fought  in  Vietnam  knows  that  the 
whole  thing  is  being  nin  by  Hand." 

McCaskill  tended  to  dismiss  tbe  opinions 
of  Clay — whom  he  described  as  "a  competent 
fighter"  but  a  publicity  seeker — more  readily 
than  those  of  King,  the  civil  rights  leader. 

"Dr.  King  may  have  a  point  when  he  say* 
we  are  spending  blUlons  of  dollars  In  Vietnam 
tbat  could  be  used  to  help  the  Impoverished 
Negroes  in  the  cities,"  the  captain  said. 

"But  I  think  that  he  makes  a  false  as- 
sumption when  he  concludes  that  the  money 
would  be  used  for  that  purpose  If  there  were 
no  war  going  on.  They  didn't  appropriate  the 
money  to  help  the  Negroes  before  the  war. 
Why  would  they  now?" 

McCaskUl,  who  studied  at  Talladega  Col- 
lege, an  Integrated  school  In  Alabama,  and 
at  Howard  University  in  Washington,  argued 
that  antiwar  civil  rights  leaders  had  missed 
what  he  called  "a  critically  Important  point-" 

"In  a  way,"  he  said,  "the  war  puts  the 
movement  In  focus.  What  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  here  is  to  guarantee  personal  lib- 
erty, economic  opportunities  and  educational 
opportunities  for  everyone — the  peasants  and 
the  sons  of  bankers — and  that  Is  what  we 
Negroee  need  in  the  states." 

The  captain  said  he  is  convinced  there  is 
a  disproportionate  number  of  Negroes  serving 
in  Vietnam.  He  attributed  part  of  the  im- 
balance to  the  large  number  of  Negroes  who, 
attracted  by  prestige  and  higher  pay,  had 
volunteered  for  airborne  training.  Large 
numbers  of  paratroopers  are  sent  here. 

According  to  one  unofficial  calculation,  23 
per  cent  of  Army  combat  troc^s  in  Vietnam 
are  Negroes,  as  compared  with  11  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population. 

McCasklU  was  Interviewed  at  a  sand- 
bagged command  pwst  along  the  earth  waU 
that  surrounds  Camp  Bearcat,  the  9th  Divi- 
sion's command  post,  18  miles  wets  of  Saigon. 

"As  a  general  proposition,  I  think  discrim- 
ination among  fighting  troops  In  Vietnam — 
soldier  to  soldier  and  commander  to  soldier — 
Is  almost  nonexistent,"  he  said.  "The  situa- 
tion is  certainly  far  better  than  in  most 
civilian  situations." 


Iowa  Legulatnre  Acts  on  Hoover  Parks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1067 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Iowa  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate the  requested  funds  fM-  com- 
pteting  the  land  acquisition  program  at 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Historic  Site  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa. 

The  passage  of  the  resolution  indicates 
the  broad  support  enjoyed  by  the  Hoover 
park  project  in  Iowa. 

Iowa  Sknat*  CoNcrjwuarr  Resolution  40 

Whereas,  lowans  wish  to  honor  Herbert 
Hopver,  the  3 1st  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  lowan  ever  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  Hls- 
twic  Site  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  is  of  na- 
tional interest,  attracting  more  than  750,000 
▼tsltors  since  1963,  and 


Whereas,  this  site  Includes  the  Presidential 
library  and  museum,  and  the  grounds  are  the 
location  of  the  former  President's  birthplace 
cottage  and  the  gravesltes  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Hoover,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  site  is  incomplete  and 
inadequate  and  part  of  it  Is  in  an  unfinished 
and  unsightly  condition.  Now  Therefore,  be 
it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
to  approve  the  President's  $470,000  appropri- 
ation request  which  was  Included  in  the 
Interior  Department's  appropriation  bill  for 
land  and  building  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment at  the  Herbert  Hoover  National  His- 
toric Site. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  Oils 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  delegation  in  Congress. 

We,  Robert  D.  Fulton,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
Al  Meacham,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Maurice 
E.  Barlnger,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatlvee,  and  WUliam  R.  Kendrlc>t,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreeentaUves  of  the  sixty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Iowa. 

RoBEHT   D.   Pulton, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 
Al    Meacham, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
MAuaiCK  E.   Barxncer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
William    R.    Kewdrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Aircraft  Carrier  U.S.S.  "John  F.  Kennedy" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

op    VmCLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27,  1967,  the  aircraft  carrier,  U.SJS.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  was  launched  by  the  New- 
ports  News  Shipbuilding  &  DiV  Dock  Co^ 
at  Newport  News,  Va.  This  was  truly  a 
momentous  occasion,  which  was  attended 
by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  nearly  30,- 
000  people. 

So  many  dignitaries  were  present  that 
It  was  Impossible  to  afford  everyone  the 
hospitalities  and  courtesies  that  we  would 
have  desired.  In  addition  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  we  were  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy 
and  her  lovely  children.  Caroline  and 
John.  Caroline  sponsored  the  great  ship, 
with  her  mother  serving  as  her  matron 
of  honor. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the 
Kennedy  brothers  and  their  lovely  wives 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  vivacious 
mother  of  the  late  President,  Mrs. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  TTie  presence  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  H.  Nitze 
also  gave  significance  to  this  great  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  Newport 
News.  Va.,  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  the 
Navy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  de- 
livered the  principal  address,  and  it  was 


eloquent,  timely,  and  extremely  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  aircraft  carrier,  UJSJa.  John 
F.  Kennedy,  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building St  Dry  Etock  Co.,  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  on  May  27,  1967,  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  thb  Christen- 

LNC  or  the  AntcRAFT  Carbiex  U-SJ3.  "John 

P.  Kennedy" 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Caroline  and  John,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  Senators  Kennedy  and  other 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family.  Secretary 
McNamara,  Secretary  Nitze,  Mr.  Holden,  dis- 
tinguished ladies  and  gentlemen: 

In  March,  1943,  almoet  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  young  naval  lieutenant  assumed 
ills  first  command — a  tiny  PT  boat — and 
sailed  intrepidly  into  the  savage  battle  for 
the  Solomons. 

Next  year  6,000  Americans  wUl  put  to  sea 
tn  this  giant  ship  named  Jc^in  F.  Kennedy, 
for  whom  the  voyage  of  destiny  began  In  the 
Solomons  and  ended  tragically  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  national  affection  and  respect,  tbe 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  third  carrier  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War  to  bear  the  narrn.  of 
a  man.  Carriers  are  normally  named  for 
famous  battles,  or  great  ships  of  the  past  It« 
only  companions  are  named  for  Ftanklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  James  V.  Porrestal. 

This  is  highly  appropriate  because  these 
three  singular  men  had  a  great  deal  in 
common : 

Each  of  them  died  in  the  service  of  bis 
country. 

Each  of  them  understood  that,  whatever 
the  risk,  men  must  defend  freedom,  the 
leaven  in  the  bretul  of  life  that  alone  makes 
true  peace  pHSesible. 

Each  of  them  believed — in  John  Ken- 
nedy's moving  words:  "It  is  the  fate  of  this 
generation  ...  to  live  with  a  struggle  we  did 
not  start,  in  a  world  we  did  not  make.  But 
the  pressures  of  life  are  not  always  dis- 
tributed by  choice.  And  while  no  nation  has 
ever  been  faced  by  such  a  challenge,  no  na- 
tion has  ever  been  so  ready  to  sebse  the 
burden  and  glory  of  freedom." 

To  face  that  challenge,  John  Kennedy 
knew,  took  strength  as  well  as  idealism:  he 
knew  it  as  a  student  who  saw  the  failure  of 
appeasement  in  the  1930's;  he  knew  it  as  a 
Naval  Officer  in  the  South  Pacific;  he  knew 
It  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Because  John  Kennedy  understood  that 
strengttx  Is  essential  to  sustain  freedom,  be- 
cause he  recognized  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
mark  time  or  stand  in  place,  he  requested 
funds  for  this  carrier  from,  the  Congress  in 

1963. 

In  the  year  2000 — and  beyond — this  ma- 
jestic ship  we  christen  today  may  still  be 
sailing  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We  pray  that 
her  years  will  be  years  of  peace,  gut  if  she 
must  fight,  both  the  fiag  she  flies  and  the 
name  she  bears  will  carry  a  profound  mes- 
sage to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

For  the  five  thousand  Americans  who  wlU 
man  this  great  ship — and  for  all  their  coun- 
trymen, whose  hopes  ride  with  them — this 
is  a  moment  of  reflection. 

Today,  as  throughout  our  history,  we  bear 
fateful  responslblUtles  In  the  world.  From  the 
moment  of  our  national  creation,  American 
ideals  have  served  as  a  beacon  to  the  op- 
pressed and  the  enslaved. 

In  times  past.  It  has  often  been  our 
strength  and  our  resolve  which  have  tipped 
the  scales  of  conflict  against  aggressors,  or 
would-be  aggressors.  That  role  has  never  beerf 
an  easy  one.  It  has  always  required  not  only 
strength,  but  patience — the  incredible  cour- 
age to  wait  where  waiting  is  appropriate,  to 
avoid  disastrous  results  to  short-cut  history. 
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And  sacrifice — toe  tragic  price  we  pay  for 
our  commitment  to  our  Ideals. 

No  President  understood  his  Nation's  his- 
toric role  and  purpose  better  than  John  P. 
Kennedy.  No  man  knew  more  deeply  toe  bur- 
dens of  toat  role.  And  no  man  ever  gave  more. 

Let  this  ship  we  christen  In  his  name  be 
a  testament  toat  his  countrymen  have  not 
forgotten. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 


SL     Louis     Globe-Democrat     Endorses 
Saving  the  View  From  Monnt  Vernon 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   ICARTLAIfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe-Democrat  has  joined  the 
nationwide  campaign  to  save  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon  across  the  Potomac 
River  at  Piscataway  Park,  Md. 

The  Olobe-Democrat,  in  an  editorial 
on  May  25,  1967,  presents  a  strong  case 
for  appropriation  of  fimds  to  complete 
parkland  purchase  in  order  to  maintain 
the  setting  across  the  historic  Moimt 
Vernon  estate  of  our  first  President  in 
much  the  same  scenic  state  as  when  he 
viewed  it.  As  the  Globe-Democrat  states : 

The  natural  beauty  around  Mount  Vernon 
is  an  Inherent  pert  of  this  national  shrine. 
To  allow  Its  destruction  would  be  an  Ir- 
reparable tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Globe-Democrat  for  its  fine  editorial  on 
behalf  of  this  project  and  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

No  Substitutes  for  Beauty 
"I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  billboard  lovely  as  a  tree.' 
— Ogden  Nash 

No  less  Intense  than  the  fight  to  protect 
Missouri's  scenic  views  from  toe  explosive 
growth  at  billboards  along  highways  U  a 
•Unllar  campaign  to  preserve  toe  natural 
beauty  surrounding  historic  Mount  Vernon, 
the  home  of  George  Washington. 

Wlto  tentative  approval  In  toe  Missouri 
Senate  of  a  measure  to  reduce  toe  number 
of  billboards  along  Interstate  and  primary 
state  highways  la  Missouri,  a  step  has  been 
taken  in  toe  right  direction. 

The  Senate  measure,  expected  to  meet  fed- 
eral regulations,  is  stronger  toan  a  bill  passed 
by  top  House,  which  merely  attempts  to  cir- 
cumvent federal  objections  to  billboard 
placements.  Hopefully,  the  stlffer  proposal 
win  be  enacted  Into  law. 

BlUboards,  however,  altoough  offensive  to 
the  eye  In  search  of  trees  and  otoer  natiiral 
beauty,  may  be  transient  things.  They  can 
be  felled  by  a  reversal  of  toe  permissive  laws 
toat  allow  toelr  existence. 

The  situation  at  Mount  Vernon  Is  not  that 
simple.  While  Oeorge  Washington's  home  In 
Virginia  is  not  threatened,  toe  tranquil  view 
across  the  Potomac  River  toward  the  gently 
rolling  fields  of  Maryland  may  disappear  for- 
ever, engulfed  by  commercial  development 
and  high  density  construction,  unless  Con- 
gress restores  the  $3,700,000  necessary  to 
complete  toe  previously-authorized  federal 
purchase  at  private  lands  and  preserve  toe 
scenic  beauty  of  the  area  forever. 

The  funds  were  cut  by  toe  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  In  a  short-sighted  econ- 


omy move.  E  toe  government  falls  to  acquire 
the  land  by  August,  easements  will  revert  to 
toe  donors.  Increasing  pressures  of  massive 
urban  development  from  Washington,  D.C., 
suburbs  could  toen  cause  toe  scenic  view 
once  revered  by  our  first  President  to  be 
swallowed  for  all  time  In  a  sea  of  conuner- 
clallsm. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  now 
has  the  power  to  prevent  this  desecration  by 
restoring  toe  federal  funds.  The  natural 
beauty  around  Mount  Vernon  Is  an  Inherent 
part  of  tlila  national  shrine.  To  allow  Its  de- 
struction would   be  an  irreparable  tragedy. 


The  Post  Office  Meets  a  Fact  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  patiently  waiting  for  Postmas- 
ter General  O'Brien  to  provide  specific 
details  of  his  suggestion  to  remove  poli- 
tics from  the  Post  OfiQce  Department 
and  turn  it  Into  a  quasi-prlvate-enter- 
prlse  operation.  In  the  meantime  It 
would  seem  to  me  in  the  public  Interest 
to  continue  constructive  discussion  of 
the  steady  deterioration  within  the  De- 
partment and,  therefore,  I  Insert  into 
the  Recori)  an  editorial  from  the  June  6 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

Thb  Pas*  OmcE  Meets  a  Pact  or  Lins 

A  cardinal  principle  of  free  enterprise  is 
that  the  more  costly  or  InefiBcelnt  a  service 
becomes,  toe  more  eagerly  i>eople  will  look 
for  a  substitute.  This  Is  no  doubt  why,  as 
as  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports,  a  good 
many  companies  have  tried  to  set  up  their 
own  systems  for  mall  delivery. 

They  have  found,  along  with  many  others, 
that  overnight  mail  delivery  is  becoming  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule — esjjeclally 
with  Inter-clty  mail.  They  find  toat  they  can 
do  toe  job  faster  and  at  less  expense  by  ar- 
ranging for  their  own  systems. 

The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  that  in  general 
it  is  illegal  to  use  the  public  roads — or  air- 
ways or  waterways — to  compete  wlto  the 
postoffice.  In  this  land  of  free  enterprise,  toe 
poetofflce  has  protected  itself  by  law  with 
every  available  device  to  prevent  competi- 
tion. Not,  mind  you,  toat  toe  post  office  ob- 
jects If  somebody  else  does  Its  work;  it 
merely  wants  to  be  paid  for  its  nonserrlce. 
Anybody  can  send  a  letter  or  deliver  It  out- 
side of  toe  United  States  mail — but  only  If 
the  sender  has  affixed  the  proper  amount  of 
United  States  postage  and  canceled  toe 
stamp  himself. 

For  tores  years  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Colorado  has  been  hiring  a  bus  com- 
pany to  pick  up  and  deliver  company  mall 
and  paying  toe  jjostoffice  SS.OOO  a  year  for 
the  privilege  of  not  using  its  service.  A  man 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  calculated  toat  be  could 
give  toat  dty  better  service  for  toree  cents 
a  letter  toan  toe  postoflloe  gives  for  five  cents, 
but  abandoned  his  plan  to  offer  this  service 
when  he  learned  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
toe  postofflce  five  cents  for  every  letter  tous 
handled. 

The  devices  being  used  by  the  postofflce 
are  similar  to  those  which  have  always  been 
used  to  protect  monopolistic  and  Inefficient 
practices,  especially  by  governments.  The 
more  often  toe  poetofflce  finds  It  necessary 
to  enforce  toese  laws,  toe  more  obvious  it 
should  be  toat  toe  postoffice  is  not  doing  it 
job  properly. 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien  has  recognized 
this  by  proposing  toat  toe  postoffice  depart- 
ment be  abolished  and  that  toe  operation 
be  turned  over  to  an  independent  govern- 
ment corporation,  free  from  politics  and  the 
often  wasteful  practices  of  federal  employ- 
ment. The  only  wiser  suggestion  would  be  to 
turn  toe  Job  over  to  private  industry. 

Unless  something  Is  done,  matters  are  al- 
most sure  to  grow  worse.  Service  will  con- 
tinue to  deteriorate.  Black  market  mall  serv- 
ice wUl  Increase.  The  cost  of  enforcing  the 
postal  monofMly  will  likewise  Increase,  and 
the  cost  of  portage  will  go  up.  This  is  a  vi- 
cious circle  jwhlch  ought  to  be  stopped,  and 
the  sooner  toe  better. 


The  Mideast  Crisis — An  Extension  of 
Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TTXAS 
IN  raE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
perilous  days,  when  the  winds  of  crises 
blow  frc»n  all  compass  points,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  hear  voices  of  logic  and  reason 
speak  out  across  our  land. 

Like  all  our  people,  we  watch  develop- 
ments unfold  in  the  Mideast,  imeasy  and 
with  deep  concern  for  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  such  rashness  on  the  part  of 
the  combatants — but  firmly  convinced 
in  our  mind  that  the  crisis  there  is  di- 
rectly related  to  our  effective  efforts  in 
Vietnam. 

Surely,  now  Is  the  time  for  all  Amer- 
icans to  close  ranks  behind  our  Presi- 
dent, and  to  offer  him  the  deep  moral 
support  needed  for  the  crucial  decisions 
he  must  make  in  coming  days  to  chart 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  offer  our  President — and  I  know  I 
speak  for  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  22d  District  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent— my  full  support  for  his  efforts 
to  bring  a  cease-fire  in  the  Israel-Arab 
conflict,  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  to  curb  aggression  whether  it  be  by 
friend  or  foe.  For  him,  as  Chief  Executive 
OflScer  of  our  country,  to  do  less,  is  for 
us  to  stand  Idly  by  while  the  flames  of 
world  war  lU  are  ignited. 

It  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  read  the  editorial  broadcast 
May  30  by  Mr.  Lester  Kamin,  president 
of  KXYZ  radio  station  In  Houston,  and 
I  include  It  here  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House : 

KXYZ  vu-ges  its  Usteners  to  support  our 
Government  in  its  greatest  crisis  since  the 
Cuban  confrontation  lietween  ourselves  and 
Russia.  KXYZ  also  urges  toat  we  consider 
closing  ranks  on  Vietnam,  for  toe  Middle 
E^ast  crisis  Is  but  an  extension  of  toe  same 
problem.  As  our  President  has  stated,  "Tne 
U.S.  has  always  opp)osed  toe  efforts  of  other 
nations  to  resolve  their  problems  with  their 
neighbors  by  the  aggression  route.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so." 

This  has  been  the  policy  of  toe  U.S.  under 
our  last  four  Presidents.  It  is  toe  policy  of 
t>oth  major  political  parties.  Resisting  ag- 
gression and  protecting  a  nation's  right  for 
self-determination  Is  toe  great  lesson  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

We  cannot  live  completely  confined  within 
our  shores.  Our  very  own  freedom  depends 


on  the  freedom  of  mankind  everywhere. 
Egypt's  closing  of  toe  Gulf  of  Aqaba — an 
international  waterway — Is  a  toreat  to  this 
freedom. 

you  can  make  your  voice  heard  by  letting 
your  Oongressman,  your  Senator,  and  your 
President  know  toat  we  su|>port  our  Gov- 
ernment in  its  announced  purpose  of  resist- 
ing aggression. 


Representatives  John  M.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Addresses  Dinner  of  American 
Veterans  of  Israel 


Dei  Moines  Tribune  Supports  Preserva- 
tion of  the  ^ew  From  Mount  Vernon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MARTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  May  24,  1967.  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  adds  its  editorial  voice  of  sup- 
port to  the  campaign  to  save  the  view 
from  Mount  Vernon. 

Pointing  out  the  loss  in  donated  land 
and  scenic  easements  that  would  occur 
if  the  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  funds 
sufficient  to  complete  preservation  of  the 
view  across  the  Potomac  River  at  Piscat- 
away Park,  the  Tribune  states: 

More  than  one  million  U.S.  and  foreign 
visitors  tour  Mount  Vernon  every  year.  The 
splendid  vista  across  the  river,  miraculously 
little  changed  from  the  view  toat  Washing- 
ton himself  enjoyed,  belongs  to  them  much 
more,  it  seems  to  us,  than  it  belongs  to  the 
few  thousand  people  who  might  live  there  if 
the  forest  were  bulldozed  and  "developed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Des 
Moines  Tribune  for  its  concise  and  in- 
telligent editorial  in  support  of  this  open 
space  project,  and  insert  It  in  the  Record 
at  thLs  point: 

MotJNT  Vernon  Vista  in  Danger 

The  view  from  Mount  Vernon  Is  threatened 
again  by  suburban  development.  Senate  ac- 
tion on  an  appropriation  authorized  by  Con- 
gress last  year  may  be  the  only  way  to  save 
the  forest  land  across  the  Potomac  from 
George  Washington's  home,  because  toe 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  denied 
a  needed  $2.7  million. 

Last  year  it  seemed  that  the  long  fight  to 
preserve  the  Mount  Vernon  vicinity  had  been 
won.  Congress  authorized  S4.1  million  to  buy 
land,  with  the  provision  that  private  land- 
owners and  two  foundations  would  donate 
enough  land  to  more  than  match  the  federal 
contribution. 

The  foundations  and  private  owners  have 
done  toelr  part,  donating  501  acres  and  grant- 
ing valuable  scenic  easements  on  another 
1,000  acres.  But  If  Congress  falls  to  appro- 
priate $2.7  million  to  buy  500  acres  for  its 
part  of  the  bargain,  the  donations  will  begin 
to  revert  to  the  donors  In  August. 

Representative  Harvy  G.  Machen  of  Mary- 
land, in  whose  district  toe  land  Is  located, 
wys  that  sewer  and  water  facilities  will  be 
completed  near  the  area  witoin  six  months. 
If  there  Is  no  assurance  that  Congress  will 
live  up  to  its  bargain,  can  property  owners  be 
expected  to  sacrifice  the  profits  toat  will 
come  wlto  high-rise  apartments  and  $30,000 
•put-levels? 

More  than  one  million  U.S.  and  foreign 
visitors  tour  Mount  Vernon  every  year.  The 
splendid  vista  across  toe  river,  miraculously 
little  changed  from  the  view  that  Washing- 
ton himself  enjoyed,  belongs  to  them  much 
more,  it  seems  to  us,  toan  It  belongs  to  toe 
few  thousand  people  who  might  live  there  If 
the  forest  were  bulldozed  and  "developed." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  27,  1967,  my  friend  and  ool- 
ieague,  the  Honorable  John  M.  Murphy, 
of  New  York,  addressed  a  dinner  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  Israel  at  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  Center.  New  York  City. 

Representative  Murphy  attributed  the 
survival  of  the  State  of  Israel  primarily 
to  the  unfailing  spirit  of  its  people  and 
to  their  commitment  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  example  of  the  Israel  peoples 
struggle  for  survival  serves  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  people  throughout  the 
world  that  the  preservation  of  freedom 
requires  a  continual  commitment.  Thus, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  Mr.  Murphy's 
statement  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  col- 
leagues who  today  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  Middle  East  situation: 

Representative  John  M.  MtraPHT  Addresses 
Dinner  of  American  Veterans  of  Israel 
AT  Carnegie  Endowment  Center  in  New 
York,  Mat  27,  1967 

^  Just  2  weeks  ago  the  State  of  Israel  cele- 
brated its  19th  year  of  Independence.  Like 
any  birtoday.  It  was  a  chance  to  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  past,  take  inventory  on  the 
present,  and  plan  for  toe  future. 

But  Israel  was  celebrating  more  than  an- 
other year  of  progress  and  prosperity;  It  was 
celebrating  another  year  of  survival.  All  that 
Israel  has  achieved  has  come  only  throiigh 
struggle  and  conflict.  Those  of  you  who 
manned  the  freedom  ships  which  carried  im- 
migranu  through  the  British  blockade,  and 
those  of  you  who  Joined  In  toe  Israeli  War  of 
Independence,  know  toe  extent  of  that  con. 
aict,  the  difficulty  of  that  struggle,  and  the 
miracle  of  that  survival. 

Even  before  Israel  was  founded,  toe  Jews 
faced  serious  obstacles.  After  World  War  II, 
those  who  had  survived  the  Nazi  slaughter 
of  nearly  six  million  Jews  sought  refuge  In 
Palestine.  But  there  were  already  many  Jews 
there,  and  toe  Arabs  opposed  additional  im- 
migration. The  British,  who  controlled  toe 
Palestine  area  under  a  U.N.  Mandate,  re- 
duced the  immigration  quota.  Thus  toe  Jews 
arriving  from  Europe  had  to  cross  a  British 
Naval  blockade  before  even  reaching  Pales- 
tine, and  bad  to  face  Arab  terrorism  when 
they  finally  arrived. 

By  the  time  the  British  announced  the 
date  of  their  departure  from  Palestine  the 
lines  of  battle  had  been  drawn.  Even  before 
the  British  left,  Arab  armies  invaded  the  area 
in  defiance  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
They  harassed  the  Jewish  population  with 
border  raids,  ambushes,  assassinations  and 
terrorism.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil, 
on  May  14,  1948,  toat  toe  Jews  proclaimed 
their  Independence,  and  the  State  of  Israel 
was  bom. 

The  next  day  Azzam  Pasha,  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Arab  League,  made  a 
statement  which,  in  effect,  announced  toe 
coming  war  and  set  the  tone  for  Arab-Israeli 
relations  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 
He  said : 

"This  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and 
a  momentous  massacre  which  will  be  spoken 
of  like  the  Mongolian  massacres  and  the 
Crusades." 

With  that,  the  war  began. 


We  all  know  the  events  that  foUowed; 
Arab  aggression  encountered  Israeli  determi- 
nation and  the  cause  of  freedom  prevailed. 
The  peaca  that  followed  was  a  tenuous  peace, 
but  it  enabled  Israel  to  turn  to  her  own 
problems  of  growth  and  development.  In  the 
Years  that  followed  Israel  developed  a  thriv- 
ing agriculture  and  a  strong,  modem  econ- 
omy where  before  a  barren  desert  had  existed. 
In  addition.  It  produced  a  strong  and  stable 
democracy  in  an  area  where  democracy  and 
stability  are  the  exception. 

But  again  it  was  progress  with  struggle. 
Egypt  closed  toe  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Arab  nations  Joined  in  economic  boycott. 
Terrorist  border  raids  continued  and  intensi- 
fied. Nineteen  years  of  progress  whUe  sur- 
rounded by  aggressive  opposition  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  unfailing  spirit  of  the 
Israeli  people. 

This,  I  tolnk.  is  toe  unique  explanation 
of  Israel's  survival;  whatever  the  obstacle, 
the  spirit  of  of  the  Israeli  people  has  pre- 
vailed. But  it  explains  more  than  the  suc- 
cess of  one  country.  It  prophesies  the  even- 
tual triumph  of  freedom  everjrwhere.  All  men 
yearn  to  be  free,  and  though  many  eire  to- 
day under  the  oppressive  heel  of  tyranny,  as 
long  as  the  spirit  still  burns  in  toelr  hearts, 
their  cause  will  prevail. 

I  think  the  Arab  countries  today  would 
profit  from  an  evaluation  of  toe  Israeli  na- 
tion before  pursuing  a  reckless  course  of 
aggression.  Israel's  determination  to  survive 
is  no  less  today  than  it  was  nineteen  years 
ago.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake — toe  United 
States  and  free  nations  everywhere  wlU  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  to  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  ot  aU  na- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  that  Israel  has  dem- 
onstrated so  well  has  special  significance  for 
toose  of  you  who  are  Veterans  of  the  Israeli 
War  of  Independence.  The  word  Veteran 
usually  meant,  someone  who  did  .lomethlng 
in  the  p£ist;  it  iinplies  distance  ana  isolation. 
But  toere  Is  mo.-e  to  being  a  Ve',eran  than 
reflecting  on  past  .vccompUshmenti!,  altoough 
those  accompllshmei:ts  are  worth/  of  reflec- 
tion. Being  a  Veteran  su?e<wt*  «  spirit  toat 
does  not  cease  with  the  completion  of  a  Job. 
that  does  not  die  out,  toat  can  never  be 
completely  tucked  away  as  a  memory.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  which  you  aU  knew  so  well 
in  1947  has  as  much  meaning  today  as  it  did 
then.  Today,  and  every  day,  we  are  faced 
with  obstacles  no  lees  threatening  to  our 
freedom  than  those  you  faced  twenty  years 
ago;  our  succeee  today  and  tomorrow  will 
require  no  less  a  dedication  ot  spirit. 

And  so,  I  hope  you  use  this  annual  gatoer- 
Ing  not  Just  to  pause  and  reflect,  but  to  re- 
new your  commitment  to  freedom.  You,  bet- 
ter than  most  Americans,  know  toat  toe 
preservation  of.  this  country  depends  on  toe 
strength  of  that  commitment. 


"Clown  Prince"  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACaTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  recent  article 
in  the  Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune  In  tribute 
to  Stanley  Mazotta  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
who  is  known  to  Greater  Lawrence 
youngsters  as  Kilo,  "Clown  Prince  of 
Softball. ' 
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For  more  than  10  years,  Mr.  Mazotta 
has  shown  nnRPiflgh  devotion  to  cheering 
underprivileged  and  handicapped  chll- 
ren  with  laughter  and  lollipops.  In  his 
spare  time  he  has  entertained  to  raise 
funds  for  children's  charities.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  finance  ofQcer  of  the  Italian- 
American  Tollers,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  that  organization 
for  32  years. 

In  recognition  of  his  unswerving  serv- 
ice to  the  community,  Mr.  Mazotta  was 
honored  by  the  State  Executive  Council 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Italian -American 
Tollers,  Inc.  All  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
his  activities  and  Ids  dedication  are  an 
example  to  be  recognized  to  the  fullest, 
praised,  and  followed. 

The  article  follows: 

"Cl-OWN   PKtNCC"   HONOEXD 

Stanley  S.  Mazzotta,  known  to  many  local 
youngstera  aa  "Kilo,  Clown  Prince  of'  Soft- 
tMil",  waa  recently  honored  by  the  state  ex- 
ecutive council  at  a  meeting  at  the  Italian- 
American  TolleiB,  Inc. 

Govemor'a  OouncUor  Thomas  J.  Lane  pre- 
sented him  with  a  resolution  hearing  the 
•tate  leal  and  signed  by  Gov.  John  A.  Voljye 
and  Lt  Got.  FraixcU  W.  Sargent. 

Mazzotta  has  for  more  than  a  decade  de- 
voted much  of  his  free  time  to  entertaining 
iinderprlTlleged  and  physically  handicapped 
children  In  hla  role  of  "Kilo."  He  has  enter- 
tained at  hospitals,  schools,  and  benefits,  as 
well  as  local  softball  games. 

The  resolution  cites  Idazzotta  for  his  work 
with  the  Jimmy  Fund,  various  children's 
charities,  blood  donations,  and  the  charitable 
•ndeavxxv  of  the  Italian-American  ToUers, 
Inc.,  of  wUcb  be  Is  finance  officer. 

ICaszotta,  an  employee  of  Western  Electric 
Co.,  resides  with  his  wife,  the  former  Kra 
Aufiero,  at  135  Lexington  St.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Janice  A.,  a  teacher  at  Salem, 
N.H.  High  School,  and  Donna,  a  junior  stu- 
dent at  Lowell  State  College. 


Harold  D.  Cooley  Citation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JHOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or    MISSISStPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  §,  1967 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon. 
Harold  D.  Cooley.  of  North  Carolina, 
served  with  distinction  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  32  years.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  associated  here  with  this 
great  man  for  24  of  those  years.  It  Is 
deeply  satisfying  and  rewarding  to  me, 
as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  all  his  many  friends 
In  this  body,  that  he  ended  his  long  tuid 
eminent  tenure  here  In  a  ring  of  ap- 
plause and  approbation  frc«n  people 
back  home  whom  he  loved  and  served. 

Of  the  many  tributes  to  him,  one  par- 
ticularly has  come  to  my  attention.  This 
Is  a  citation  from  the  Fanners  Coopera- 
tive Council  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  such 
a  sincere  and  genuine  expression  of  ap- 
preciation and  devotion  that  Harold's 
former  colleagues  and  ftioids  here  will 
find  Joy  In  reading  It  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  text  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricorb. 

"Hie  citation  follows: 


Citation,  Pakuess  Cooperative  Council  or 
NoETH  Carolina 

In  admiration  and  appreciation  of  Honor- 
able Harold  D.  Cooley  of  North  Carolina. 
Member  of  Congress  1934-1966,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Slst,  82d.  84th,  85th,  86th, 
87th,  88th,  and  89th  Congresses:  Champion 
of  the  farmers  of  America. 

He  has  devoted  his  life  and  his  great 
talents  and  energies  to  the  service  of  Agri- 
culture. His  works  have  benefited  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Through  his  leadership,  the  lot  of  farm 
families  has  Improved,  the  United  States  has 
become  the  best  fed  nation  on  earth,  and  our 
abundance  la  shared  with  hungry  people  in 
all  the  Free  World. 

He  went  to  Congress  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
great  depression.  Agrlciilture  was  destitute, 
and  millions  of  people  walked  the  streets, 
hungry  and  without  Jobs.  He  saw  his  great- 
est opportunity  for  service  In  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  became  the  first 
North  Carolinian  to  serve  that  great  Commit- 
tee In  104  years.  In  due  time  he  became 
Chairman  and  served  In  this  chairmanship 
longer  than  any  other  man  In  history.  He 
helped  build  the  programs  that  lifted  agrl- 
cxilture  out  of  destitution  and  rescued  Ameri- 
ca from  economic  caos  and  human  suffering. 

More  legislation  of  benefit  to  farmers  bears 
Ma  name  than  the  name  of  any  other  man. 

He  was  the  architect  of  laws  which, 
through  production  adjustments,  price  gua- 
rantees, credit  and  other  programs,  changed 
the  face  of  agriculture  and  Improved  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  thoee  people  who  feed  and 
clothe  the  Nation.  He  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  REA  which  turned  on  the  lights  In  Rural 
America. 

In  behalf  of  all  Americans,  and  for  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  who  will  be  blessed  by 
the  works  of  this  distinguished  man,  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina salutes  Harold  D.  Cooley  as  a  great 
American,  a  dutiful  pubUc  servant,  a  leader 
of  men  and  a  benefactor  of  all  mankind. 

The  Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  North 
Carolina  In  recognition  of  the  significant 
achievements  and  meritorious  service  of  Har- 
old Dunbar  Cooley  confers  upon  him  this 
DUtlngulshsd  Service  Award,  given  this  twen" 
ty-eighth  day  of  February,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
Haxxt  B.  Caldwkll, 
Kxecutive  Vice  Pretident. 

O.  DXWTT  Akndt, 

Treasurer. 

D.   RKDnSAN, 

President. 


Our  Honored  Dead  in  Vietnam 
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or 
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Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
a  poem  which  was  written  by  a  constitu- 
ent, Mr.  Louis  Valente,  of  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  as  a  Memorial  Day  salute  to  those 
of  our  soldiers  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 

As  Mr.  Yalente  says,  I  think  we  have 
an  obligation  to  see  that  these  men,  like 
those  others  who  have  died  for  America 
In  past  wars,  have  not  given  their  lives 
In  vain: 


Our  Honored  Dxao  in  Vietnaic 
(By  Lou  Valente) 
The  battle  Is  not  yet  over. 

Tlie  victory  not  yet  won. 
Many  brave  men  will  die. 

Before  the  next  setting  sun. 
On  the  bloody  batUefields  of  Vlet-Nam. 

Our  brave  young  men. 
Have  stemmed  the  tide  of  tyranny, 

Over  and  over  again. 
Many  have  sacrificed  their  lives. 

For  a  cause  they  knew  was  Just. 
Their  sacrifice  Is  the  reason  why. 

Our  backing  them  Is  a  must. 
Let's  show  them  that  we  care, 

For  we  know  why  they  were  there. 
Attend  your  house  of  worship. 

And  offer  up  a  prayer. 
A  prayer  to  our  Lord, 

In  his  heaven  up  above. 
To  see  to  it  that  they  haven't  died  In  vain, 

And  have  merited  his  love. 
Wherever  we  aiay  be, 

On  this.  Memorial  Day, 
Let's  honor  our  dead.  In  Vlet-Nam, 

In  our  tlms  honored  way. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOinSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  llberty- 
lovlng  individuals  the  world  over  con- 
tinue to  support  the  young  Rhodesia  re- 
public with  their  prayers  and  well  wishes. 

How  ironical  that  our  country  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  "me  too"  the  British  to 
enforce  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,'while 
the  United  Nations  refuses  any  consider- 
ation of  a  blockade  of  belligerents. 

It  would  appear  to  most  American 
people  that  if  a  blockade  of  Israel  is  an 
act  of  aggression  calling  for  considera- 
tion of  UJ3.  military  and  naval  employ- 
ment, most  certainly  our  leaders  will  vol- 
imtarUy  abandon  our  continued  embargo 
against  Rhodesia — U.N.O.  or  no.  For 
Rhodesia's  position  gets  stronger  and  the 
economic  sanctions  of  our  country  more 
ignominious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Prime  Minister 
Ian  D.  Smith's  comments,  dated  May  17, 
following  my  remarks : 

The  Prime  Minister,  Speaking  in  the  De- 
bats  ON  TRK  Speech  vrom  the  Throne 
Speaking  In  Parliament  on  17th  May,  1967, 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Hon.  I.  D.  Smith, 
mentioned  what  could  be  referred  to  as  a 
general  clamour  for  a  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations [with  Britain],  not  only  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  House  but  also  outside  the 
House  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
"There  seem  to  be  some  people,"  he  said, 
"who  believe  that  If  we  were  to  resume  nego- 
tiations this  would  be  the  end  of  all  our 
troubles." 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that 
the  door  had  never  been  closed.  "The  Leader 
of  the  OppKJSltlon  did  say  In  his  contribution 
In  this  debate,  that  he  regretted  the  stu- 
pidity, or  words  slmUsir  to  that,  of  the 
British  Prime  Minister  when  be  gave  lis  a 
mere  24  hours  In  which  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals that  were  brought  back  from  the 
Tiger.  He  fairly  and  squarely  laid  the  fault 
at  the  feet  c€  the  British  Prime  Minister, 


and  conceded  no  fault  should  be  attached 
to  our  Government," 

"I  would  ask,"  Mr.  Smith  said,  "who  I  am 
supposed  to  negotiate  with."  The  Rhodeslan 
Oovemment  was  in  a  pleasant  poeltl(»i  In 
that  it  had  adopted  a  straightforward  honest 
approach,  and  therefore  moved  with  a  dear 
easy  conscience,  in  contrast  with  what  the 
British  Oovemment  had  done.  Hs  renUnded 
members  of  the  House  that  it  was  not  until 
23rd  April  last  year  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to  open  talks — five  months 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
talks  were  on  and  off,  on  and  off,  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  talks  on  the  Tiger.  On 
5th  December,  the  British  Prime  Minister 
had  stated  to  the  world  that  there  would 
be  no  more  discussions,  and  since  then,  some 
five  and  a  half  months  had  passed.  Alto- 
gether there  had  been  nearly  a  year  In 
which  the  British  Government  had  been 
refusing  to  talk. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  always  have 
been  and  we  sttU  are  {>repared  to  talk,  as  each 
day  passes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 


widens.   The   possiblUtv  of  salvairlne  anv  of      *>.«  ™,_*  .* ., .         .  T7^ 
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widens.  "ITie  i>ossiblUty  of  salvaging  any  of 
the  old  ties,  the  old  relationships,  which  ex- 
isted between  ourselves  and  the  United 
Kingdom  becomes  more  and  more  remote." 
Mr.  Smith  mentioned  the  agreements  which 
bad  been  made  with  other  people — "with 
other  countries  if  you  wish" — for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  certain  time,  and  other  agreements 
which  were  In  the  course  of  preparation, 
some  of  them  with  time  periods  attached, 
of  two  years,  three  years  and  In  some  cases 
even  five  years.  "Once  we  make  agreements 
and  contracts,  we  do  not  break  them,"  he 
said. 

coNSTrrtmoNAL   chances 
The  Prime  Minister  then  turned  to  the 
constitutional    changes    which    were    immi- 


tln^ued,  Rhodesia's  friends  wished  to  "play 
It  cool",  then  anybody  who  believed  that 
Rhodesia  should  not  re^>ect  their  wishes 
was  either  a  fool  or  acting  against  the  In- 
terests of  the  State.  "We  have  no  intention 
of  falling  into  the  trap  of  exposing  ourselves 
to  the  fire  of  the  enemy." 

SEPARATE  development 

Turning  to  the  final  point  of  his  speech, 
the  Prime  Minister  expressed  astoalshment 
at  the  concern  some  people  had  shown  at 
Rhodesia's  p>olicy  of  septarate  development. 
"After  all,  since  1923,  since  we  first  had  our 
Rhodeslan  Constitution,  a  Constitution 
which  we  have  been  told  so  many  times  gave 
us  what  was  tantamount  to  Independence, 
this  principle  of  separate  development  has 
never  been  absent  from  any  of  those  Con- 
stitutions. In  fact  it  was  enshrined  originally 
and  has  been  repeated  in  all  successive  Con- 
stitutions at  the  Insistence  of  the  British 
Government.  This  was  fortunately  one  of 
those  occasions  when  Rhodeeians  saw  eye 
to  eye  with  the  British.  I  wonder  why  It  Is 
now  that  this  has  suddenly  acqiUred  a  new. 


The  Boston  Herald  Calh  for  Protection 
of  the  View  From  Moant  Vernon 


the  past  It  was  always  accepted  and  history 
shows  us  that  it  has  always  been  successful 
In  the  past.  Why  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply 
because  it  Is  once  more  proclaimed  by  this 
Government  should  it  tar  some  reason  or 
other  be  questioned?  Surely  there  is  nobody 
who  has  lived  in  this  country  few  more  than 
the  proverbial  five  minutes  who  is  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  always  had  the  same 
as  we  have  today,  the  Land  Apportionment 
Act,  which  divides  the  land  of  this  country 
between  the  European  and  the  African. 

"To  get  back  to  my  story,  not  only  has  this 
applied  as  far  as  the  Land  Apportionment 
Act  is  concerned :  this  has  certainly  been  the 
most  fundamental  provision,  but  It  has  been 


_    „„    .„»„„-     there  In  a  number  of  other  spheres,  most  of 

nent  In  Rhodesia,  saying.  "Of  course,  oncag  the  important  spheres  that  cover  our  every- 
we  make  these  changes  there  will  be  no  goinS^  day  life,  and  of  course  it  was  introduced  so 
back  .  .  .  Once  the   | Constitutional)    Com-     we  have  been  told  time  and  time  again    for 


mission  reports,  and  once  Government  acta 
on  this  report,  there  will  be  no  going  back 
from  that  position  either." 

"As  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned," 
Mr.  Smith  continued,  "this  U  a  Rhodeslan 
Commission  and  I  would  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  I  think  I  am  correct  when  I  say 
that  this  is  the  first  time  In  otir  history 
that  we  have  had  a  completely  Rhodeslan 
CommlBsion  to  report  on  a  constitution  or  a 
constitutional  issue  for  Rhodesia.  Not  only 
Is  It  a  Rhodeslan  commission,  it  is  one  that 
has  been  appointed  by  Rhodeeians  and  It  is 
going  to  report.  In  the  Interests  of  Rhodes- 
ians,  on  a  Rhodeslan  constitution." 

SANCTIONS 

On  the  subject  of  sanctions  imposed  on 
Rhodesia,  the  ^Mme  Minister  said  that  some 
of  Rhodesia's  strongest  opponents  had  said, 
openly  and  publicly,  that  they  were  amazed 
at  the  country's  success  in  fighting  the  sanc- 
tions campaign.  Many  countries  bad  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  for  Rhodesia's 
stand,  and  "for  the  dignified  manner  In 
which  we  have  have  conducted  ourselves 
during  the  whole  of  the  poet-Independence 
«r»r-and  that  this  Is  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
crude  and  dishonest  mudslinglng  tactics  of 
our  opponents. 

"Many  of  these  outside  countries  have  also 
•ccorded  us  de  facto  recognition  and  they 
have  agreed  to  trade  with  us.  You  can  call 
It  de  facto  recognition  or  you  can  call  It 
undercover  recognition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  there 
to  much  difference.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  trade  there  Is  no  dlffer- 
oice. 

"The  crucial  point  Is  that  our  products, 
tlJs  products  of  our  Industry,  primary  in- 
dustry and  secondary  industry,  ar«  <»  the 
nwve,  and  I  am  han>y  to  say,  in  many  cases 
thsy  are  moving  even  better  than  they  wer* 
Ixfore   Independence."  If,  Mr.  Smith  ogq- 


the  protection  of  the  African. 

"There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  about  that, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  when  this  was  intro- 
duced originally  it  was  there  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Africans  against  exploitation  from 
the  so-called  m<»-e  sophisticated  races,  such 
as  the  Eiu^peans  and  the  Asiatics.  I  have 
never  denied,  and  I  do  not  think  any  Euro- 
pean has,  that  there  were  advantages  as  far 
as  the  Etiropean  was  concerned.  These  were 
more  In  the  long  term.  Short  term,  it  could 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  European 
If  this  had  been  removed.  They  could  have 
exploited  the  Africans,  but  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Europeans  who  form  part  of  the 
Rhodeslan  complex  have  never  wished  to  do 
this." 

Concluding  his  speech,  Mr.  Smith  said:  "I 
think  this  question  of  separate  development 
is  vital.  We  have  grown  up  with  this,  and  It 
vrill  be  a  sad  day  when  Rhodeeians,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  colour,  change  their  mind.  I 
would  say  that  separate  development  has 
been  a  most  Important  principle  enshrined 
In  every  constitution  that  we  have  ever  had 
in  Rhodesia,  and  I  would  say  that  this  is 
without  doubt  the  main  reason  t<x  the  har- 
monious race  relations  that  exist  In  Rhode- 
sia— this  thing  that  has  made  Rhodesia  the 
envy  of  so  many  other  countries  In  the  world, 
and  partic\Uarly  on  the  African  continent.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  fundamental,  the 
main  reason  for  this  very  happy  and  very 
pleasant  state  of  affairs.  It  is  something  we 
know  we  have  had  for  over  40  years  In  our 
Oonstitution.  It  Is  something,  th»efore, 
which  has  proved  Itself  conclusively.  It  is 
what  has  been  supported,  not  only  by  Rhode- 
eians for  over  40  years;  it  Is  also  something 
which  has  been  supported  by  the  British 
Oovemment  for  over  40  years.  This  is  signifi- 
cant. Is  it  not?  In  conclusion,  I  do  not  know 
of  anything,  not  one  tiny,  single  shred  of 
evidence,  which  would  be  in  support  of  us 
changing  from  this  standard." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  has  joined  a  large  number  of 
leading  daily  newspapers  in  editorial 
support  of  preservation  of  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon. 

In  an  editorial  on  May  23,  1967,  the 
Herald  urges  congressional  approval  of 
a  $2  million  appropriation  for  further 
parkland  purchase  at  Piscataway  Park, 
across  the  Potomac  River  from  Mount 
Vernon,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  loss 
of  the  project  altogether. 

The  Herald  states: 

We  are  spending  billions  to  get  to  the 
moon,  to  wage  war,  to  build  highways. 
Surely  we  can  afford  $2  million  to  protect  the 
setting  of  Mount  Vernon,  a  foremost  Ameri- 
can shrine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Herald  more.  This  Nation  must  not 
forget  Its  national  heritage,  and  It  must 
not  forget  the  great  need  for  preserva- 
tion of  open  spaces  and  natural  beauty 
in  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society.  To  fail 
to  complete  a  parkland  project  where 
Federal  dollars  would  be  more  than 
matched  by  donated  land  and  scenic 
easements  would  be  tragic. 

I  commend  the  Boston  Herald  for  its 
editorial  in  support  of  this  iinique  open 
spaces  project,  and  insert  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Recorb: 

Save  Mount  Vernon's  View 

George  Washington  never  saw  a  bUlboard. 
a  neon  sign,  or  a  hlghrlse  apartment.  He 
wasn't  underprivileged;  he  Just  lived  m  a 
different  age.  Yet.  wonder  of  wonders,  the 
view  from  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's 
home,  is  today  much  the  same  as  when  our 
first  President  Uved  there.  (See  picture 
below.) 

It  may  not  be  for  long,  however.  P^ressures 
are  mounting  for  the  "development"  of 
Piscataway  Park,  the  area  across  the  Potomac 
River  from  Mount  Vernon. 

Machinery  exists  for  preserving  the  Mount 
Vemon  view  from  urban  sprawl  and  clutter. 
What  Is  lacking  at  the  moment  Is  sufficient 
money  to  do  the  Job.  In  1961  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  protection  of 
the  view  through  cooperative  action  by  iHi- 
vate  landowners,  two  foundations,  and  the 
national  government.  But  escalating  land 
prices  made  the  original  authorization  of 
$937,600  inadequate.  Last  year  Congress 
passed  another  bill  Increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  parkland  purchase  to  $4,132,000. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  this  year,  when  the 
question  of  actually  spending  the  money 
came  up,  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee denied  a  request  for  »2.7  million.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Senate  restored  $2  million  of  that 
amount.  That  may  be  enough  to  save  the 
scenery. 

The  question  now  is  whether  House  con- 
ferees will  accept  the  Senate  action.  They 
should.  The  foundations  and  private  owners 
have  done  their  part,  but  If  Congress  refuses 
to  do  its  part  the  private  donations  of  land 
lor  parK  pxirposes  will  revert  to  the  original 
owners  in  August. 

We're  sure  New  Englanders,  who  know  the 
satisfaction  and  Joy  that  come  from  preserva- 
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tlon  of  lilstorlc  alt«B  and  buildings,  would 
urge  tb«  appropriation.  We  are  spending  bll- 
Uona  to  get  to  tb«  moon,  to  wage  war,  to 
build  highways.  Surely  we  can  afford  $2  mil- 
lion to  protect  the  setting  of  Mount  Vernon, 
a  foremoBt  American  shrine. 


Conntdown  in  tbe  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  the  National  Review  by  Kermlt 
Roosevelt,  entitled  "What's  in  It  for  the 
United  States."  Is  thought  provoking  and 
appropriate  at  this  particular  time.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  all  who  are 
concerned  about  current  happenings  In 
that  part  of  the  world : 

What's  in  It  won  rss  United  Statzb? 
(By  Kermlt  Rooeevelt) 

A  clear,  thoughtful  analysis  of  basic  Amer- 
loaa  Intmats  In  the  Middle  East  la  badly 
needed  and  difficult  to  obtain,  from  govern- 
ment or  other  sources,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  la  the  emotional  and  domestic  political 
overtonee  which  have,  since  the  creation  of 
Ismei,  colored  UJ3.  relations  with  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  alike.  The  second  Is  the  curl- 
oah  unwllllngnees  of  many  people.  In  govern- 
ment  and  out,  to  discuss  foreign  policy  In 
terms  of  material  self  Interest,  particularly 
when  oil  is  involved. 

Yet  the  American  stake  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  not  difficult  to  define.  The  strategic  Im- 
portance of  the  area  has  been  recognized  by 
the  European  powers  and  Russia,  In  terms 
basically  similar  to  those  applying  today,  for 
close  to  two  centuries.  In  this  coxmtry,  recog- 
nition has  naturally  come  slowly,  and  came 
on  a  wide  scale  only  during  the  Second 
World  War.  Then  the  battles  of  the  Western 
desert,  the  Iiend-Lease  sui^ly  line  to  Rus- 
sia through  Iran,  and  the  constant  concern 
with  precarious  Turkish  neutrality,  empha- 
sised the  Importance  o<  this  juncture  of 
three  continents  even  to  a  country  as  far 
away  as  ours.  The  latest  power  to  be  actively 
concerned  In  the  area  la  Red  China. 

We  have  the  same  interest  in  the  Middle 
Xaat  as  we  have  elsewhere:  that  peace  shall 
be  preserved,  or  at  least  that  no  local  conflict 
■ball  develop  so  as  to  endanger  world  peace. 

AIX    THAT   BI.ACK    GOU) 

And  then  there  U  the  oU.  Oil  gives  the 
Middle  East  a  special  importance.  In  the 
great  oil  fields  of  Iran,  Iraq  and  the  Arabian 
Peninsula  are  contained  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  free  world's  proved  reserves,  some  250,000 
billion  barrels.  It  is  Important  to  us  not  be- 
cause we  as  a  nation  are  dependent  upon  It 
as  fuel.  We  could  get  along  without  it,  al- 
though the  earnings  of  American  companies 
operating  in  the  area  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  Inflow  of  funds. 

But  the  main  reason  why-  Middle  East  OU 
Is  Important  to  us  Is  its  importance  to  our 
allies  In  Western  Europe.  Even  though  their 
dependence  upon  It  to  meet  their  energy 
requirements  may  be  diminished  yefir  by 
year  as  other  oil  and  gas  fields  are  opened  In 
North  Africa,  West  Africa,  the  North  Sea  and 
elsewhere,  our  closest  ally,  Great  Britain, 
remains  financially  dependent  upon  it.  Elimi- 
nate the  Income  which  Britain  receives  di- 
rectly from  the  oil,  and  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  deposited  in  Lon- 
don by  oU-rlcb  governments  and  Indivldtials 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  and  the  British 
fiscal  edifice  must  collapse. 


We  can  (aln  a  new  appreciation  of  our 
own  stake  In  the  Middle  East  by  consider- 
ing Soviet  Interests  and  actlvlUeB  there. 
From  the  point  of  view  at  Russian  national 
security,  the  Interest  Is  obivo-us,  and  has  been 
expressed  explicitly  and  forcefully  for  cen- 
turies.  Talk  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  seems  totally  inapplicable  In 
the  Middle  East  today. 

The  kind  of  Importance  that  Moscow  at- 
taches to  the  area  may  be  deduced  from  a 
few  figures.  Since  1965,  Moscow  has  extended 
$3  billion  in  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  United  Arab  Republic  alone.  Military 
aid  to  the  UAR,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Yemen  ex- 
ceeds t2  billion  and  continued  an  upward 
trend  into  1966.  Significantly,  the  Soviet 
economic  aid  program  shifted  emphasis  re- 
cently to  countries  with  an  antl-Cotniminlst 
record  such  as  Iran  and  Turkey.  In  1965  over 
75  per  cent  of  new  Soviet  economic  aid 
agreements  outside  of  the  Bloc  were  to 
CENTO  countries. 

The  majority  of  all  Soviet  personnel  en- 
gaged outside  of  the  Bloc  In  military  and 
technical  assistance  programs  is  concentrated 
In  the  Middle  Bast  and  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 300  per  cent  since  1960.  Oommunlst 
Bloc  military  technicians  in  the  area  num- 
ber almost  2,000  with  an  additional  1,000  In 
ne€u-by  Algeria  and  SomaUa;  Soviet  economic 
technicians  in  the  area,  now  over  3,000,  have 
increased  even  more  rapidly,  by  400  per  cent 
since  1960.  At  least  as  significant  are  the 
6.000  technicians  from  the  underdeveloped 
countries  who  are  trained  in  the  USSR  each 
year.  Of  the  5.000  military  technicians  being 
trained  in  the  USSR  today,  60  per  cent  are 
from  the  Arab  Near  East. 

Russian  Intelligence  agents  occupy  80  to 
70  per  cent  of  all  official  USSR  diplomatic  po- 
sitions in  Middle  East  countries.  Most  of  the 
senior  Soviet  diplomats  are  intelligence  per- 
sonnel. Of  the  eleven  Soviet  ambassadors  to 
Arab  states,  five  are  known  to  be  former 
Intelligence  officers. 

There  is  certainly  no  mystery  about  what 
Soviet  intentions  with  regard  to  Middle 
Eastern  oil  must  be.  Recent  activities  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  governments,  with  evi- 
dent Soviet  support,  remind  us  that  the  So- 
viets would  like  to  see  Western  oil  opera- 
tions nationalized  by  local  governments 
amenable  to  Soviet  Infiuence.  Such  govern- 
ments could  be  expected  to  negotiate  directly 
with  the  governments  of  consuming  coun- 
tries, eliminating  any  role  for  private  enter- 
prise and  placing  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  the  valve  and  cut  off  petroleum 
supplies  for  Western  Europe  at  will. 

The  Russians  and  their  Egyptian  and  Sy- 
rian agents  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
Iranian  nationalization  of  the  early  1950s.  If 
just  one  of  the  producing  nations  in  the 
Gulf  area  nationalizes  the  Industry,  its  neigh- 
bors would  be  able  to  make  up  the  loss  and 
grow  fat  at  its  expense.  To  obtain  the  neces- 
sary leverage  at  least  two  of  the  Big  Pour 
producers  (Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq) 
must  nationalize  at  about  the  same  .Jme. 

Working  against  easy  Soviet  achievement 
of  this  objective,  in  addition  to  human 
cupidity.  Is  the  growing  understanding. 
among  government  officials  and  the  small  in- 
formed segment  of  public  opinion,  of  the 
astronomical  cost  of  setting  up  transporta- 
tion and  marketing  facilities  which,  assum- 
ing existing  facilities  would  be  denied  them, 
would  be  required  before  they  could  benefit 
from  nationalized  oil. 

Given  these  Important  Interests  In  the  area 
and  intensive  Russian  activity  against  those 
Interests,  what  are  the  principal  local  issues 
which  affect  us?  There  are  two  which  do 
most  seriously.  One  is  the  deep-rooted  hos- 
tility between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors. 
The  other  Is  the  contest,  too  often  carried 
on  by  violence,  between  the  revolutionary 
and  the  evolutionary  societies  In  the  area.  It 
Is  the  second  of  these  confilcts  which  is  more 
pertinent  to  American,  and  to  Soviet,  aims  in 
the  Middle  East. 


IBKAKU-AEAB  EXFLOeiON 


Though  the  Russian  "cUent"  states  do 
their  best  to  veate  the  impression  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  supporting  the  Arabs  and 
the  United  States  the  Israelis,  this  is  no 
longer  widely  believed.  The  myth  which  pre- 
vailed for  some  years  after  the  creation  of 
Israel — ^that  United  States  Middle  Eastern 
policy  was  wholly  dictated  by  the  Zionists — 
is  no  longer  widely  accepted;  the  United 
States  has  been  seen  to  be  acting  quite  "in- 
dependently" in  accordance  with  her  own  na- 
tional Interests — even  if  the  action  from  time 
to  time  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  area  mysterious  if  not  totally 
inexplicable.  (For  example,  many  Arabs  and 
Iranians  still  cannot  understand  why  we 
continued  until  very  recently  to  aid  Presi- 
dent Nasser  In  the  face  of  his  great  and 
explicitly  stated  hostility,  his  support  of 
Soviet  objectives,  and  his  efforts,  in  Yemen 
and  elsewhere,  to  destroy  our  friends  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan  and  Iran. ) 

By  attacking  our  friends  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  our  friends,  or,  more  commonly 
and  rudely  stated,  our  stooges,  the  revolu- 
tionary propagandists  have  to  a  considerable 
extent  blurred  the  picture  they  have  so  long 
presented  of  the  United  States  as  wholly 
the  tool  of  Israel.  What  they  are  trying  to  do. 
In  fact,  iM  to  use  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as 
a  weapon  in  the  revolutionary-evolutionary 
conflict — which  their  own  action  and  words 
make  clear  is  far  more  important  to  them,  no 
matter  how  much  they  protest  to  the  con- 
trary. 

How  is  the  Israell-Ar&b  conflict  used  as  a 
weapon  in  the  Intra-Arab  conflict?  Partly.  a£ 
suggested  above,  on  the  old  Arab  principle 
that,  "my  enemy's  enemy  is  my  friend,"  and 
therefore  "my  enemy's  friend  is  my  enemy." 
The  application  to  our  Arab  friends  is  ob- 
vious. More  directly,  however,  the  passions 
and  hatreds  which  generated  aroTind  the 
partition  of  Palestine,  particularly  as  nursed 
by  what  might  fairly  be  described  as  profes- 
sionals among  the  refugees,  can  be  turned 
against  those  said  to  be  "preventing"  the  ref- 
ugees from  obtaining  justice,  or  at  least 
revenge. 

The  unwelcome  knowledge  that  we  are 
still  as  a  country  exclusively  Identified  with 
Israel  In  enough  areas  so  that  Arabs  obvi- 
ously our  friends  become  in  the  eyes  of  some 
fellow  Arabs  automatically  their  enemies. 
should  impress  upon  us  one  basic  lesson  In 
foreign  affairs:  that  Is,  a  nation  must  not 
allow  itself  to  be  identified  so  exclusively 
with  any  one  other  nation  as  to  lose.  In  the 
eyes  of  neighboring  states,  its  ability  to  ex- 
ercise its  own  sovereign  rights  of  decision. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  no  one  in  the  area 
wants  hostilities  to  develop  between  Israel 
and  her  Arab  neighbors,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Chinese  Communists,  who 
appear  to  have  been  egging  the  Syrian  hot- 
heads Into  ever  more  violent  and  dangerous 
action.  Even  Shoukalry  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  publicly 
place  a  higher  priority  upon  getting  rid  of 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  than  they  do  on 
"throwing  the  Israelis  back  into  the  sea." 
One  objective  is  possibly  within  their  reach, 
the  other  clearly  Is  not. 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  Nasser  and 
his  army  want  is  a  return  engagement  with 
the  Israelis.  Even  the  medieval  armies  of 
Yemen  are  more  than  they  can  handle. 
Nonetheless,  the  very  real  danger  exists  that 
In  their  efforts  to  jiae  the  Israeli-Arab  con- 
flict as  a  weapon  In  their  attack  upon  the 
evolutionary  societies,  the  UAR  and  Syria 
may  inadvertently  touch  off  an  Israeli-Arab 
explosion  which  will  destroy  them  along 
with  their  enemies.  The  trouble  Is,  they  are 
desperate  and  their  other  weapons  are 
blunted. 

I  have  described  the  contesting  ps^ties  as 
revolutionary  and  evolutionary.  The  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Syria  are  the  leaders  of 
the  former  with  Iraq  an  occasional  partner, 


and  their  supporters  are  scattered  among  the 
other  Arab  countries  of  the  region.  The  evo- 
lutionists are  led  by  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan, 
and,  non-Arab  but  deeply  Involved,  Iran. 
These  labels  are  not  meant  to  identify,  as 
American  newspapers  most  commonly  do, 
forces  of  the  Left  or  progressive  movements 
on  the  one  hand,  opposed  to  forces  of  the 
Right  or  at  least  conservative  movements 
on  the  other.  Actually  It  would  be  more 
nearly  correct  to  de%|rlbe  this  friction  as  one 
of  police  states  v.  welfare  states.  The  contrast 
between  the  social  and  economic  progress 
achieved  In  the  last  decade  or  two  in  Egypt. 
S>ria  and  revolution- torn  Iraq  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  monarchies  on  the  other  is 
striking,  not  to  say  educational.  It  may  not 
be  safe  to  argue  that  the  evolutionary  coun- 
tries have  achieved  their  progress  because 
they  are  monarchies. 

Obviously  the  disparity  in  the  achieve- 
ment between  the  two  camps  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  any  one  factor.  For  example, 
population  pressure  Is  a  more  basic  cause  of 
Egypt'ii  economic  plight  than  is  Nasser's  ad- 
venturesome foreign  policy — in  fact,  it  Is  a 
major  catise  of  the  latter,  for  when  Nasser, 
disappointed  in  his  stratagems  abroad,  has 
resolved  to  look  Inward,  he  has  soon  recoiled 
in  horror  from  the  array  of  domestic  prob- 
lems a  birth  rate  of  a  million  a  year  presents 
and  for  which  there  is  no  easy  and  sp>ectacu- 
lar  solution. 

FORTUNE  PAVORS  IRAN 

Poor  Iraq  is  a  non-country  with  so  much 
built-in  national  and  religious  instability 
that  no  government  presently  Imaginable  can 
keep  It  in  hand.  The  old  regime  was  Indeed 
oppressive,  but  In  many  respects  It  func- 
tioned as  a  benevolent  despotism  and  it  mtist 
look  much  better  now  to  many  Iraqis  than 
it  did  at  the  time  of  its  overthrow.  Syria, 
potentially  a  rich  and  most  attractive  coun- 
try, has  developed  the  world'i  most  serious 
case  of  ooupitis,  and  too  many  of  her  best 
citizens  have.  In  sadness  and  despair,  gone 
Into  exile. 

On  the  other  hajid,  fortune  has  favored 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

In  Iran  we  have  been  able  to  contrast  the 
style  of  a  genuine  progressive  evolutionist 
who  happens  to  be  a  monarch,  with  that  of 
a  nationalist  demagogue  who  talked  a  better 
reform  program  than  he  actti&lly  played  and 
who  happened  to  enjoy  Soviet  support.  The 
Shah  and  Mossadegh  each  sought  better 
terms  from  the  oU  companies.  Fifteen  years 
ago  Mossadegh,  who  negotiated  by  propa- 
ganda, street  mobs  and  threats,  exp>elled  the 
foreign  "Imperialist"  company  from  Iran  at 
the  cost  of  a  total  loss  of  oU  revenues  during 
his  own  reign  and  a  loss  of  Iran's  competitive 
position  In  Middle  East  oil  production,  which 
has  only  recently  been  regained.  The  Shah 
proved  a  less  noisy  and  far  more  effective 
negotiator.  Even  though  his  central  argu- 
ment— that  in  planning  a  world  oil  produc- 
tion program,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
coimtry's  economic  and  social  requirements — 
Is  one  which  the  international  oU  companies 
theoretically  cannot  admit,  he  did  achieve 
some  practical  recognition  of  his  point  and, 
more  Important,  substantial  material  Im- 
provement In  Iran's  pKKltlon.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  Iran's  getting  additional  funds  to 
support  the  Shah's  so-called  "White  Revolu- 
tion," the  antl-llUteracy  and  health  pro- 
gram, the  land  distribution,  agricultural  de- 
velopment, road  building,  and  industrial  de- 
velopment projects  which  have  made  ap- 
preciable progress  in  the  last  decade. 

The  American  and  British  governments 
should  work  closely  with  the  Shah  and  with 
E^ng  Faisal  so  that  the  occasional  difficulties 
between  them  may  be  held  to  a  minimum, 
and  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  continue  to  play  a 
badly  needed  leading  role  in  constructive 
development  of  the  Gulf  area.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important,  and  difficult,  in  the  con- 


text   of    Britain's    forthcoming    withdrawal 
from  Aden  and  Southern  Arabia. 

AND   SAtTDI    AKABIA 

Since  the  abdication  of  ex-Ellng  Saud  and 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  brother 
King  Faisal,  Saudi  Arabia  has  made  impres- 
sive progress,  especially  in  education  and 
medical  programs,  in  the  building  of  roads 
and  airstrips,  in  agriculture  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  industrial  development.  Whereas 
King  Saud  squandered  oil  revenues  on  the 
Royal  Family  and  such  unproductive  projects 
as  the  great,  pink  neon-lighted  Naslriyah 
Palace,  which  covers  two  square  miles  and 
has  the  second  largest  alr-conditloning  sys- 
tem in  the  world  (the  largest,  naturally,  is 
the  Pentagon's),  Faisal's  spending  has  gone 
for  schools,  roads  and  hospitals.  The  school 
explosion  reached  a  pteak  during  which  one 
new  school  was  being  opened  every  third  day, 
with  particular  attention  pyald  to  education 
for  girls,  which  was  almost  nonexistent  in 
Saudi  Arabia  until  Faisal's  day.  Since  a  large 
percentage  of  his  subjects  are  nomads,  Faisal 
has  devot<-'l  special  attention  to  agriculture: 
he  has  set  up  model  farms  and  imported 
experts  to  teach  new  methods  of  farming.  The 
Bedouin  are  encouraged  to  settle  in  areas 
where  there  is  fertile  land:  they  can  get 
machinery,  seed,  and  long-term  loans  at  no 
interest.  Development  of  petroleum  by-prod- 
ucts such  as  chemical  fertilizer  plants  is  In 
the  works.  There  Is  an  extensive  program  for 
desallnlzatlon  of  water  and.  against  the  day 
when  oil  may  run  out,  foreign  geologists  are 
exploring  the  vast  areas  of  Saudi  Arabia  for 
other  minerals. 

Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  naturally  re- 
garded by  Nasser  as  the  strongest  enemies  of 
his  so-called  Arab  Socialism. 

The  smaller  principalities  and  sheikhdoms 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  even  including 
wealthy  Kuwait,  will,  from  Nasser's  point  of 
view,  fall  into  place  once  Saudi  Arabia  has 
been  taken  care  of.  Jordan  and  Lebanon  are 
special  problems.  Ttie  former,  despite  Its 
courageous,  astute  and  resolute  king,  is  the 
most  vulnerable  target.  Unfortunately  imder- 
supplled  with  natural  resources,  it  has  more 
than  It  needs  in  the  way  of  human  problems, 
largely  deriving  from  the  East  Bank  rem- 
nants of  Arab  Palestine  and  the  Palestinian 
refugees.  The  Cairo-based  PLO,  Nasser's 
propaganda  machinery  and  Syrian  terrorists 
and  saboteurs,  combine  in  making  Jordan, 
and  King  Hussein  personally,  their  principal 
target. 

Lebanon,  so  often  described  as  the  Switzer- 
land of  the  Middle  East,  reflects  in  miniature 
within  Its  own  borders  all  the  Ideology  and 
religious  conflicts  In  the  Middle  East  with 
the  exception  of  the  Israeli-Arab  one.  Poll- 
tics  operate  In  terms  of  rellgloiis  communi- 
ties— the  President,  for  example,  must  be 
Christian,  the  Prime  Minister  Moslem.  Its 
commercial  interests  as  well  as  its  intemaJ 
make-up  require  neutrality  and  this  has 
been  maintained,  in  peculiar  Lebanese  fash- 
Ion,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war  which 
was  ended  only  by  a  Marine  landing  in  1958. 
Despite  the  anomalies  which  perplex  tis, 
Lebanon  Is  a  surprisingly  solid  little  country, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beautiful  scenery, 
mountains  and  beaches,  and  some  very  rich 
agricultural  land.  Lebanon's  shrewd  and  In- 
dustrious population  Is  her  main  resource. 
Despite  their  many  differences,  the  people 
have  managed  to  live  together  In  what  is  the 
closest  thing  to  Western-style  democracy 
anywhere  to  be  seen  In  the  area.  Lebanon  is 
currently  struggling  to  overcome  the  after- 
effects of  the  apparent  failure  of  its  biggest 
bank.  Intra  Bank,  which  was  forced  to  close 
its  doors  last  October  In  the  face  of  massive 
withdrawals.  A  full  audit,  which  has  yet  to 
be  completed,  may  well  show  that  Its  long 
term  assets  will  suffice  to  cover  its  liabilities. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  bank  can  be  "refioated" 
under  new  management.  In  any  event,  the 
Lebanese  can  be  counted  on  to  work  hard 


and  shrewdly  to  restore  confidence  in  their 
financial  stablUty  and  Integrity.  New  bank- 
ing laws  will  help  to  achieve  this  objective. 

THE  U.S.  POUCEMAN 

Prospects  at  any  given  moment  for  con- 
tinued f>eace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
East  are  never  aU  that  promising.  Recent 
developments.  Including  Israel's  raid  into 
Jordan  and  the  contintUng  violence  on  the 
Israeli-Syrian  frontier,  the  Sjnrlan  demands 
on  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  (BrltlBh. 
French  and  American-owned)  and  the  vio- 
lence which  is  alreswly  developing  around 
the  prospective  British  withdrawal  from 
Aden,  are  not  particularly  reassuring.  To 
some  extent,  our  role  in  the  Middle  East 
must  be  that  of  a  policeman  and  "a  police- 
man's lot  is  a  'appy  one."  It  Is  always  easier 
to  make  trouble  than  It  is  to  maintain  order, 
and  the  Russian  hand  Is  accordingly  easier 
to  play.  We  do  have  a  common  Interest  in 
holding  down  the  arms  race  In  the  Middle 
East,  If  we  can  be  brought  to  agree  upon 
this,  or  at  the  very  least.  In  preventing  the 
development  of  nuclear  capabilities  by  either 
the  Israelis  or  the  Arabs. 

Recognizing  that  the  continued  security 
of  Israel  is  a  major  U.S.  policy  objective,  our 
principal  problem  In  the  near  future  Is  going 
to  be  how  we  can  most  effectively  help  Jor- 
dan maintain  its  security  and  Integrity,  and 
what  line  we  can  take  most  effectively  to 
contain  the  PLO.  In  coping  with  these  and 
other  problems,  there  are  three  main  points 
that  we  and  our  government  should  bear  in 
mind :  first,  America  has  a  stake  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  a  big  one:  second,  whatever  has 
happened  to  the  cold  war  elsewhere,  it  is  still 
going  strong  in  the  Middle  East;  and  third.  In 
the  struggle  between  revolutionary  and 
evolutionary  regimes,  a  major  weapon  Is  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict.  We  have  not  really 
taken  account  of  that  fact  and  we  must. 


Poor  Need  More  Than  Handouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cun-ent  issue  of  Look  magazine  contains 
a  provocative  editorial  about  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  is  the  judgment  of  Look's  edi- 
tors that  this  is  a  war  we  cannot  aSord 
to  lose.  The  editorial  also  raises  some 
pertinent  questions  about  the  present 
conduct  of  our  national  campaign  against 
]j  )verty. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  force  of  Look's 
arguments  against  the  tj^pe  of  hand- 
outs that  have  been  such  an  integral 
feature  of  most  of  our  public  assistance 
programs  of  the  past.  The  editors  warn 
us  that  traditional  welfare-type  doles, 
while  they  may  provide  a  measure  of 
temporarj'  relief,  serve  in  the  long  run  to 
freeze  the  recipients  into  a  permanent 
proletariat,  from  which  there  is  scant 
hope  of  escape. 

The  newer  job- training  programs  also 
may  not  be  an  adequate  answer  for  many 
of  our  poor.  They  might  be  sick  or  dis- 
abled, too  old  or  too  young,  or — as  Look 
puts  it — they  may  be  the  sort  of  work- 
ers "who  will  never  be  paid  a  decent  wage 
no  matter  how  much  training  they  get." 

As  an  ultimate  solution.  Look  appears 
to  be  eyeing  a  variation  of  the  guaran- 
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teed  annuad  income  idea.  Despite  my  res- 
ervations about  some  of  its  conclusions, 
I  believe  the  editorial  is  worthy  of  study 
by  £dl  Members.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  I  am  including  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Thk  Wak  on  Povkrtt:  We  Can't  Qtnr  Now 
Why  wage  a  war  on  poverty  unless  we  in- 
tend to  win  It?  Promises  won't  work  any 
more,  and  we're  not  going  to  do  ttie  Job  with 
niclcels.  But  it  will  take  more  than  the  extra 
billions  we  must  spend  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  failure  and  the  fury  of  a  vengeful  poor. 
We  need  money,  not  to  cushion  poverty,  but 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves  and  Join 
the  rest  of  us  In  a  truly  middle-class  Amer- 
ica. 

To  be  poor  In  America  is  to  stand  at  the 
candy-store  window  with  an  aching  sweet 
tooth,  to  be  a  bitter  spectator  at  our  feast  of 
plenty.  The  economy  that  keeps  grinding  out 
new  and  more  elaborate  g^lmcrackJs  for  us  also 
grinds  down  the  poor.  In  those  tumorous 
parts  of  the  cities  wl)ere  they  live,  our  fat 
wartime  prosperity  means  nothing. 

The  recent  Labor  Department  studies  of 
big-city  slums  reported  one-third  of  the 
work  force  was  unemployed,  underemployed 
or  Just  couldn't  be  found.  It  was  worse  in 
Negro  neighborhoods.  Oakland's  Bayslde  had 
a  regular  unemployment  rate  of  13  percent. 
Around  Cleveland's  troubled  Hough,  the  rate 
was  15.6  percent,  and  one-half  of  the  resi- 
dents were  what  the  study  termed,  "sub- 
employed." 

These  are  the  most  visible  poor.  They  riot. 
They  frighten  us  with  the  anger  of  their 
discontent.  Negroes  are  one-third  of  the  poor. 
Yet  they  get  more  than  half  the  antipoverty 
aid,  and  with  good  reason.  The  War  on  Pov- 
erty must  remedy  years  of  stunted  aspira- 
tion, for  we  are  pledged  to  create  equal — 
not  Just  similar — opportunity. 

Negro  leaders,  mostly  middle  class,  have 
come  out  strongly  for  economic  equality. 
They  have  helped  organize  the  slums  and 
proposed  their  own  antipoverty  formula  In  a 
massive  Freedom  Budget.  But  they  have  not 
become  the  voice  of  the  poor,  not  even  the 
Negro  pKJor.  And  the  poor  have  yet  to  find  a 
voice  of  their  own. 

It  is  up  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
poverty,  but  to  argue  the  Just  demands  of 
the  poor  from  within  the  Government.  Bu- 
reaucrats can  run  a  Head  Start  program  or 
even  a  Job  Corps,  once  the  wrinkles  have 
been  ironed  out.  OEO,  however,  has  the 
rougher  chore  of  goading  the  big  Federal 
departments  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  a 
powerless  community. 

But  a  real  war  on  poverty  means  more  than 
Just  providing  sulded  services  for  the  poor, 
setting  up  better,  but  stiU  separate,  facilities 
for  them.  We  cannot  become  so  smug  about 
Head  Start  classes  and  neighborhood  centers 
In  the  slums  that  we  forget  our  goal  is  to  get 
people  out  of  poverty  and  settle  for  the  com- 
fortable expedient  of  making  poverty  a  more 
pleasant  place  for  them  to  live. 

When  you  ask  the  poor  what  they  want, 
they'll  tell  you — good  Jobs.  They're  not  Just 
looking  for  work  at  11.60  an  hour  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  (although  many  will  grab 
it).  They  don't  need  the  War  on  Poverty  to 
live  beneath  the  poverty  line  (93,130  for  an 
urban  family  of  toui) .  It's  real  Jobs,  with 
promotions  and  raises  that  they  want.  Jobs 
they  can't  get.  They  need  training,  skills,  but 
only  if  there  Is  a  Job  waiting  for  them  when 
they  are  ready.  First,  many  must  be  prepared 
to  learn,  taught  the  basics  they  never  got  in 
school,  helped  to  overcome  traits,  like  quick 
tempers  and  easy  frustration,  that  make  the 
poor  difficult  employees.  We  have  programs 
for  a  few.  but  we  need  them  for  all  the  poor. 


and  we  have  to  open  up  more  Jobs  by  drop- 
ping unrealistic  requirements.  (One  major 
food  processor  demands  an  eighth-grade 
education  for  chicken  pluckers.)  This  way, 
we'll  move  millions  up  from  poverty — and 
still  be  left  with  some  unemployed. 

There  are  workers  who  will  never  be  paid 
a  decent  wage  no  matter  how  much  training 
they  get.  Part  of  OEOs  Job  is  to  figure  out 
what's  best  for  them.  We  could  cut  welfare 
costs  by  subsidizing  their  Jolw,  giving  em- 
ployers the  difference  between  what  they  are 
paid  and  what  they  are  worth.  The  Govern- 
ment might  put  them  In  some  of  the  four 
million  useful  public-service  Jobs  that  OEO 
l>elieves  can  be  created. 

But  Jobs  are  not  the  only  answer  to  pov- 
erty. They  wlU  not  help  the  old,  the  sick  and 
disabled  or  many  mothers  of  small  children. 
The  answer  to  their  problem  is  easy — give 
them  money.  Welfare  is  one  way,  but  the 
minimal  kind  of  assistance  we  now  pay  (and 
only  half  of  those  eligible  are  on  the  rolls) 
is  too  expensive  for  what  it  buys.  This  kind 
of  welfare  doesn't  cure  poverty.  It  perpetu- 
ates It.  It  locks  in  people  whose  children  are 
bom  into  poverty  and  often  never  leave. 

To  guarantee  a  "practical  minimum  level 
of  income"  for  all,  the  Government's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Welfare  has  pro- 
posed a  national  standard  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. Public  assistance  can  vary  from  state 
to  state  by  as  much  as  600  percent.  Under 
the  Council's  plan,  the  only  eligibility  re- 
quirement would  be  need,  determined  Ini- 
tially by  no  more  than  the  applicant's  word. 
Welfare  would  be  a  right,  like  free  educa- 
tion, protected  by  the  courts. 

A  better  welfare  system  is  one  way  to  meet 
this  need.  But  we  must  consider  other  al- 
ternatives, even  direct  payments  to  the  poor. 
The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors estimates  it  would  cost  about  $11  bil- 
lion to  insure  that  every  family  in  America 
has  an  income  of  at  least  $3,000  a  year.  This 
might  be  accomplished  through  a  negative 
income  tax.  a  device  that  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  debated.  A  low-cost,  negative-tax 
plan  that  would  create  an  incentive  to  work, 
and  is  favored  at  OEO,  would  give  families 
half  the  difference  between  their  annual  in- 
comes (from  welfare  or  work)   and  $3,000. 

It  will  take  Jobs  to  win  the  War  on  Poverty, 
and  a  decent  income  for  those  who  cannot 
work.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  be  free  from 
the  fear  of  want.  Just  as  he  has  the  right  to 
adequate  medical  care  (Look  editorial,  March 
21.  1967).  But  the  poor  must  Join  the  mid- 
dle-class rest  of  us  socially  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically. They  must  fight  a  part  of  the  war 
themselves,  through  their  neighborhood 
councils  and  action  groups.  While  business- 
men and  p>oUtlcians,  labor  leaders  and  social 
workers  should  have  their  say  about  com- 
munity action,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
push  the  poor  aside.  They  must  learn  to 
listen  to  the  poor  while  the  poor  are  still 
quiet  or  they  will  only  hear  them  In  rage. 

Certainly,  the  p)oor  are  going  to  need  bet- 
ter services.  Yet  we  must  not  delude  our- 
selves that  this  is  enough.  We  can  squander 
billions  on  ghetto  schools  and  public  hous- 
ing. We  can  build  a  wall  of  services  between 
ourselves  and  the  poor,  creating  a  permanent, 
subsidized  lower  class.  The  harder  choice, 
this  generation's. unique  commitment.  Is  to 
help  the  poor  climb  up  to  where  they  can 
compete  with  us  for  housing,  education  and 
the  material  pleasures  of  our  world.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  the  whole  Job.  It 
will  be  cosily;  it  can't  be  done  overnight. 
Business  as  much  as  Government  must  help. 
But  we  can  end  welfare  waste,  earn  back  ovlt 
investment  from  the  taxes  and  Increased  pro- 
duction of  millions  of  new  consumers.  We 
have  promised  to  let  the  poor  in — and  we 
can't  quit  now. — The  EorroRS. 


Auto  Liability  Plan  Is  Rejected  by  Yirginla 
State  Corporation  Commission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  references  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  recent  weeks  concerning  problems 
throughout  the  country  in  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  field.  In  Virginia  our 
State  corporation  commission  recently 
completed  what  has  been  termed  a 
"landmark"  Investigation  into  auto  in- 
surance ratemaking  procedures  and  can- 
cellation and  renewal  practices.  The  in- 
vestigation encompassed  both  a  study 
and  public  hearings  and  extended  over 
a  period  of  more  than  1  year. 

To  those  interested  in  the  problem,  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  learn  about 
the  'Virginia  investigation  and  the  report 
by  the  SCC.  The  report  upheld  the  pres- 
ent ratemaking  philosophy  and  foimd  "a 
genuine  sense  of  public  responsibility' 
on  the  part  of  the  insurance  Industry.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  as  carried  In  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  May  16 
1967: 

Auto  Liability  Plan  Is  Rejected  by  SCC 
(By  Allan  Jones) 

The  State  Corjxjration  Commission  (SCO 
yesterday  rejected  as  "totally  misleading"  a 
rate-making  plan  for  automobile  liability 
insurance  proposed  by  a  Richmond  certified 
public  accountant. 

The  formula,  proposed  by  T.  Grayson  Mad- 
drea,  would  only  "obscure  the  true  picture 
of  profit  and  loss"  of  companies  writing  such 
business,  the  SCC  said  In  a  30-page  decision. 

The  opinion  stems  from  a  landmark  SCC 
investigation  into  the  adequacy  of  existing 
rate-making  machinery,  and  Into  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rules  governing  the  cancella- 
tion and  renewal  of  insurance  policies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  significant  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  commission: 

1.  Setting  a  major  new  precedent,  the  SCC 
announced  It  wUl  discontinue  the  practice 
of  setting  manual  rates  (so-called  because 
they  are  published  In  a  handbook)  on  the 
loss  experience  of  all  companies  writing 
liability  business  In  Virginia. 

based  on  experience 

Instead,  the  manual  rates  of  the  members 
and  subscribers  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters  (NBCU)  will  be  based 
entirely  on  the  expense  and  loss  experience  of 
these   companies. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Rating  Bureau 
(MIRB)  will  be  permitted  to  file  separate  rate 
petitions.  The  SOC  did  not  specify  the  ex- 
perience on  which  the  MIBB's  manual  rates 
are  to  be  based,  however. 

It  win  be  the  duty  of  nonbureau  companies 
to  file  rates  on  the  basts  of  such  experience 
as  the  commission  subsequently  deems  to  be 
credible. 

Heretofore  tbe  Commission  has  based  its 
manual  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  filed 
Jointly  by  both  bureaus. 

2.  The  investment  Income  from  the  loss 
reserves  of  the  insiu-ance  Industry  should 
not  be  considered  in  the  ratemaking  process. 
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reasonable  COMPETmON 


3.  The  SOC  said  there  Is  "reasonable  com- 
petition" within  tlie  IndTutry  under  existing 
statutes.  Implying  with  this  comment  that  It 
disagreed  with  a  proposal  of  a  consultant 
that  it  permit  a  system  of  open  competition 
In  rate-making. 

The  consultant.  Woodward  and  FondiUer, 
Inc.,  suggested  a  plan  whereby  companies 
would  simply  file  rate  schedules  with  the 
SCC,  then  begin  iislng  them.  Under  the 
present  system  the  SCC  must  approve  all 
rates  before  they  can  be  put  Into  effect. 

4.  As  an  app>endlx  to  Its  opinion  the  SCC 
mad*  public  a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  un- 
derwriting practices  of  the  Industry. 

C.  W.  Harris,  a  retired  SOC  official  who 
made  the  survey,  concluded  the  Industry  has 
a  "genuine  sense  of  public  responsibility," 
but  he  also  concluded  that  many  applica- 
tions for  Insurance  are  rejected  by  agents 
who  are  unwilling  to  obtain  the  additional 
Inlojpiation  required  by  the  companies  In 
order  to  Intelligently  underwrite  borderline 
risks. 

COMMISSION  GRABBERS 

An  "unfortunately  large  number"  of  agents 
who  are  new  to  the  business  are  merely  "com- 
mission grabbers"  with  no  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  society  or  the  Individual,  Harris 
said. 

In  discussing  Maddrea's  proposed  rate- 
making  plan,  the  SOC  observed  that  It  was 
based  on  cash  accounting  rather  than  accrual 
accounting. 

Thus  all  premiums  received  by  a  company 
during  a  calendar  year  are  treated  as  Income 
for  that  year,  and  aU  losses  paid  dxirtng  the 
year  are  treated  as  deductions  from  gross 
Income  for  that  year. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  that  many  of  the 
losses  paid  dvirtng  the  year  were  for  acci- 
dents In  previous  years,  and  that  many  of 
the  policies  written  during  the  year  provide 
coverage  for  accidents  to  occur  in  the  f oUow- 
Ing  year. 

"The  attraction  of  the  Maddrea  formxila 
to  Its  advocates  Is  that  It  will  always  make 
the  profits  look  bigger  than  they  are,"  the 
commission  said. 

Jfeddrea's  formula  was  presented  to  the 
I^C  by  three  Norfolk  lawyers — State  Sen. 
Henry  E.  Howell,  Del.  Stanley  E.  Sacks  and 
H.  Lee  Kanter — and  Del.  George  E.  Allen  Jr. 
of  Richmond. 

The  SCC  said  "every  actuary  experienced 
In  the  field  of  Insurance  accounting  Is  on  the 
side  of  accrual  accounting  and  Mr.  Mckddrea 
Is  in  a  minority  of  one.  Therefore,  we  have 
given  no  weight  to  his  testimony  on  this 
Issue." 

The  comralsslon  spoke  out  strongly  on  the 
controversial  Issue  of  Investment  Income 
from  l068  reserves,  saying  policyholders  "are 
no  more  entitled  to  share  In  the  earnings 
from  the  investment  of  the  loss  reserve  than 
they  are  to  share  In  the  earnings  derived 
from  the  investment  of  the  original  capital 
and  paid-in  surplus." 

On  the  matter  of  Insurance  cancellations, 
the  SCC  said  it  has  "no  more  Jurisdiction  to 
force  an  Insurance  company  to  Uberallze  Its 
underwriting  policies  than  It  has  to  force  a 
bank  to  liberalize  Its  lending  policies." 

Harris,  retired  deputy  commissioner  of  In- 
surance, said  his  survey  showed  that  many 
companies  will  not  Insure  persons  who  can- 
not speak  and  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage and,  therefore,  "would  make  poor 
witnesses  In  the  event  of  litigation." 

He  concluded  this  from  analyzing  tinder- 
WTlting  guides  sent  to  him  by  154  companies 
doing  business  In  Virginia.  He  said  the  com- 
panies emphasized  these  are  guides  only  and 
were  not  Inviolate  underwriting  rules. 
sea  A  r ACTOR 

Twenty-eight  companies  limit  the  accept- 
ance of  applications  of  senior  citizens,  Harris 
said,  but  "only  15  companies  placed  restric- 
tions on  the  acceptance  of  youthful  drivers." 


He  observed  that  enlisted  personnel  In  the 
armed  forces  "are  not  kx>ked  upon  wttli 
favor  as  desirable  risks.  However,  the  com- 
panies generally  will  attempt  to  Insure  them 
except  for  the  first  three  lowest  grades,  but 
these  usually  will  be  accepted  if  married  and 
living  with  their  spouses  or  families  near  the 
base." 

Harris  said  If  the  state  and  the  courts 
would  discharge  their  obligation  to  the  pub- 
lic and  remove  bad  drivers  from  the  high- 
ways the  "public  dissatisfaction  that  may 
exist  with  the  Industry  will  be  greatly  alle- 
viated." 


Lexin^on,  Ky.,  Herald  Endorses  Saving 
the  View  From  Monnt  Vernon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   lIAJtTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  pub- 
Uc-splrited  editorial  on  May  25,  1967,  the 
Lexington,  Ky..  Herald  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  act  soon  to  save  the  view  from 
Mount  Vernon. 
Ast  the  editorial  correctly  states: 
Our  country  needs  a  few  open  spaces  and 
It  is  Uttle  short  of  tragic  to  see  a  beautiful 
area  such  as  that  at  Mount  Vernon  destroyed 
by  real  estate  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Herald  sees  clearly 
the  danger  that  exists  for  the  view  from 
Motmt  'Vernon  If  the  Congress  does  not 
act  soon  to  meet  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility at  Plscataway  Park.  Md.,  across  the 
Potomac  River  from  the  historic  estate 
of  our  first  President. 

I  comniend  the  Herald  for  its  position 
In  favor  of  this  project,  and  Insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues : 

MoiTNT  Vernon  Vista  Must  Be  Saved 

Visitors  to  George  Washington's  home,  his- 
toric Mount  Vernon,  long  have  been 
charmed  by  the  view  across  the  Potocnac 
River,  realizing  that  they  were  seeing  the 
same  beautiful  shoreline  and  forested  hlUs 
that  the  first  president  looked  upon  In  the 
closing  years  of  his  life.  But  this  wonderful 
view  may  be  lost  to  future  Americans  tmlees 
Congress  acts  to  save  the  area  called  Plscat- 
away Park,  Md.,  from  development. 

Private  landowners  and  foundations  with 
holdings  In  the  area  have  promised  to  give 
several  hundred  acres  for  the  preservation 
of  the  view.  Rep.  Hervey  G.  Machen  of  Mary- 
land has  asked  Congress  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  buy  additional  land  but  the  House 
Appropriation  Committee  denied  the  grant 
and  efiorts  now  are  being  made  to  get  the 
Senate  to  Include  funds  for  land  purchase 
in  Its  bill.  The  park  supporters  are  asking 
$2.7  million  and  promise  that  private  con- 
tributions of  land  win  more  than  match  tbe 
federal  contribution. 

Plans  already  call  for  installation  of  wa- 
ter and  sewer  lines  In  the  affected  area  and 
this  win  mean  that  pressures  wlU  Increase 
to  convert  the  land  to  high  density  use. 
Where  a  scenic  view  now  exists  visitors  will 
see  high  rise  apartments  and  other  urban 
developments.  Our  country  needs  a  few  open 
spaces  and  It  Is  little  short  of  tragic  to  see 
a  beautiful  area  such  an  that  at  Mount 
Vernon  destroyed  by  real  estate  develop- 
ments. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  save  this 
view  for  the  people  of  America.  Und^  the 


law,  lands  given  by  private  donors  revert  to 
former  owners  ujoless  Congress  acta  by 
August  1.  By  all  means  the  proper  House 
and  Senate  committees  should  i^iprove  the 
appropriation  speedUy. 


The  Old  Moorings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  church  news  section  for  the  week 
ending  May  27,  Included  In  the  May  25 
edition  of  the  Deseret  News,  published 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  carried  an  ex- 
cellent Memorial  Day  editorial  on  the 
direction  In  which  the  United  States  Is 
now  going. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  was  founded  as  a  Chris- 
tian nation  and  that  Its  strength  de- 
rived In  great  part  from  an  abounding 
faith  In  God  and  in  man's  liberty  and 
free  agency. 

Stating  that  many  of  the  innovations 
now  being  tried  are  not  even  poor  sub- 
stitutes for  true  prepress,  the  editorial 
raises  many  questions;  questions  which 
I  t)elieve  deserve  the  careful  study  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  if  we  are  to 
give  to  our  children  the  freedoms  be- 
queathed to  us  by  onr  forebears. 

The  editorial  follows : 

The  Old   Moorings 

Many  Americans  are  slipping  fast  from 
the  old  mooring  which  have  given  us  sta- 
bility over  the  years. 

They  adopt  new  Ideas  and  views  which 
appear  to  intrigue  and  seem  to  be  Improve- 
ments, but  in  reality  are  very  poor  substi- 
stutes.  If  Indeed  they  are  substitutes  at 
all. 

America  believes  In  progress.  It  has  done 
so  from  the  days  of  Columbus.  But  all  that 
Is  new  Is  not  good,  neither  is  all  good  which 
Is  merely  refurbished. 

Progressive  America  gave  the  modern 
world  Its  first  Independent  republic.  That 
was  progress.  Moving  from  dlctatlonshlp  to 
a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  was 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  mankind 
has  ever  made. 

Our  Patriots  of  "76  died  to  give  this  re- 
public birth,  and  we  honor  them  for  It. 
Our  patriots  of  1812,  of  the  Civil  War,  of 
two  world  wars,  of  the  Kco-ean  War  and  now 
of  Vietnam,  fought  and  died  for  the  same 
great  principle.  Freedom  is  worth  whatever 
price  we  must  pay  for  It.  Understanding 
this  led  Patrick  Henry  to  utter  his  .Immor- 
tal words:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

The  old  moorings  of  liberty  were  tied  to 
individual  effort,  private  enterprise,  each 
man  willing  to  make  his  own  way,  pay  his 
own  debts,  earn  his  own  living,  establish 
his   own   and  his   family's   Independence. 

As  we  depart  from  those  moorings,  bow 
are  we  affected?  And  what  do  we  make  of 
the  sacrifices  of  cJl  those  who  died  to  estab- 
lish them? 

On  Memorial  Day.  as  we  honor  veterans 
of  all  wars,  will  we  remember  the  purpose 
of  their  sacrifice,  or  will  we  place  flowers 
on  t^eir  graves  In  empty  geet\u«s  and  then 
aid  and  abet  a  socialistic  Ideology  which  will 
undermine  the  very  things  for  which  they 
died? 
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Is  the  tribute  we  pay  those  men  empty, 
or  meaningful? 

There  are  also  the  moorings  of  faith  to 
which  those  patriots  held.  They  believed  in 
Ood  and  immortality,  In  Christ  and  the  re- 
surrection. It  was  this  faith  which  gave  them 
the  courage  to  die  for  the  freedom  they  so 
dearly  cherished. 

Today,  as  some  attempt  to  subvert  the 
liberties  for  which  our  patriots  fought,  slml- 
lEu:  efforts  are  being  made  to  destroy  the 
God-Uke  faith  which  gave  our  fighting  men 
courage  to  die. 

Shall  we  who  honor  our  patriot  dead  Join 
In  forces  which  make  a  mockery  of  them? 

Shall  we  give  comfort  and  assistance  to 
those  who  ridicule  both  their  faith  and  their 
patriotic  convictions? 

They  fought  for  individual  liberty  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

They  died  believing  In  God  and  a  here- 
after. 

They  defended  liberty  because  they  wished 
lis  to  enjoy  it. 

They  believed  in  God.  hoping  to  meet  us — 
their  dear  ones — in  a  hereafter  free  from 
enmity  and  strife. 

The  same  forces  which  would  destroy  lib- 
erty also  would  destroy  faith  In  God.  We, 
who  live  today  mxist  recognize  this,  and 
know  that  the  moorings  upon  which  our 
civilization  Is  based  are  the  moorings  of 
liberty  and  faith. 

If  we  lose  those  moorings,  we  lose  all.  and 
allow  ourselves  to  sink  into  the  morass  of 
slavery  throiagh  dictatorship  and  atheism. 

Long  ago  the  prophets  taught  that  liberty 
Is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  free  agency  Is  es- 
sential to  the  'full  enjoyment  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

The  Gospel  and  liberty  come  from  the 
same  root  source.  Both  come  from  God. 

To  destroy  liberty — even  a  little  at  a  time 
— is  to  strike  at  one  of  the  most  Important 
facets  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

To  destroy  faith  Is  to  wipe  out  our  hope 
of  Immortality,  resurrection,  and  reunion 
with  loved  ones. 


Are  the  substitutes  worth  more  to  us?  Are 
they  more  enticing? 

Can  slavery  through  socialistic  or  Ccxnmu- 
nlstlc  power,  be  more  alluring  to  us  than  lib- 
erty and  Independence? 

Can  empty  promises  of  "sharing  the 
wealth"  ever  become  more  attractive  than 
the  satisfaction  of  earning  ouz  own  way  by 
our  own  effort? 

Can  no  faith  be  more  beneficial  than  an 
abiding  trust  In  God? 

Does  the  philosophy  that  death  ends  all 
give  us  more  satisfaction  than  the  hope  of 
Immortality  and  a  promise  of  eternal  family 
relationships? 

The  old  moorings  of  patriotism  and  faith 
have  given  ua  our  happiness  and  prosperity. 
The  so-called  substitutes  offer  nothing  but 
sorrow. 

Shall  we  leave  the  trusted  and  the  true 
for  that  which  we  linow  will  enslave  us? 


June  6,  1967 


June  6,  1967 
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Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OP    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  I 
mailed  out  approximately  68,000  ques- 
tionnaires to  people  in  my  district.  We 
had  a  most  gratifying  return  of  approxi- 
mately 13  fjercent.  Listed  below  are  the 
results  of  this  poll. 

One  of  the  most  timely  and  significant 
questions  was  number  1,  In  regard  to 
what  should  be  done  In  Vietnam — 66.5 
percent  felt  we  should  mount  an  aU-out 
effort  for  military  victory;  only  6.5  per- 


il n  percenti 


cent  agree  with  present  policies  In  the 
conduct  of  the  war;  4.3  percent  advo- 
cated our  withdrawal  as  soon  as  possible ; 
15.4  percent  favor  a  negotiated  peace; 
and  7.3  percent  were  undecided.  With 
the  four  alternatives  as  an  answer.  It  is 
most  significant  that  two-thirds  advo- 
cate strong  military  measures,  utilizing 
all  of  our  military  might  to  win  this  war 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Question  number  4  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  on  poverty  Indicated  that 
84  percent  of  our  people  feel  that  it  is  not 
successful,  with  only  4.8  percent  feeling 
It  had  been  successful.  The  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  in  this  program  has  cer- 
tainly elicited  no  support  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska. 

Sixty  percent  of  those  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  favored  my  bUl,  H.R. 
333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitnist  Act  and  bring  the  labor  un- 
ions under  its  provisions.  Thirty  percent 
were  opjx>sed,  and  10  percent  undecided. 
This  legislation  would  eliminate  the 
monopoly,  which,  under  the  current  law, 
is  granted  to  the  labor  unions,  but  not 
to  business. 

Question  number  6  dealt  with  a  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  in  the  last  four 
Congresses  that  would  allow  a  $1,000  tax 
exemption  for  each  child  in  college,  where 
the  parents  contribute  to  their  main  sup- 
port. The  results  were  an  overwhelming 
80.6  percent  In  favor,  with  only  15.6  per- 
cent opposed.  This  clearly  shows  that 
Nebraskans  are  definitely  opposed  to 
sending  millions  of  dollai^  In  tax  money 
to  Washington  and  then  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  redistribute  part  of 
these  funds  for  education  and  other  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


Yes 


No 


1.  What  should  be  done  in  Vietnam?... 

A.  Continue  present  policies? 

B.  Mount  an  all-out  eftort  for  military  victory? 

C.  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible? - 

D.  Make  a  negotiated  peace? _ ..- 

2.  Do  you  favor  increased  social  security  benefil  payments  financed  by  both  employee  and  employer? 

3.  Do  you  favor  a  change  in  our  draft  laws  by 

A.  Eliminating  all  education  deferments? ± 

B.  Eliminating  education  deferments  for  postgraduate  work  only? ^ 

C.  Using  a  lottery  system  in  determining  order  of  call-up? ^ , 

4.  W«  are  spending  this  year,  $1,500,000,000  on  the  war  on  poverty.  Do  you  feel  this  program  has  been  successful? 

5.  Do  you  favor  my  bill  H.R.  333,  which  would  amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  bring  labor  unions  under  its  provisions? 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to  allow  parents  who  have  chiMren  in  college  an  addltnnal  $1,000  tax  exemption  per  year  for  each 
student? i. _ 


7.  Do  you  favor  import  quotas  on  all  beef  and  lamb  imports? 

I.  Do  you  feel  that  crime  has  increased  because  of 

A.  Lack  of  Federal  controls? 

B.  Failure  of  the  courts? 

0.  General  moral  decline  in  Amerfca? 

9.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  electoral  college  and  substituting  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote?. 


6,5 
6S.S 

4.3 
15.4 
21.  S 


.8 
4.0 

36.8 
4.8 

60.0 

80.6 
83.0 


4.8 
53.3 

6.5 
77.4 


67.0 


84.0 
30.0 

15.6 
7.9 


11.4 


Undecided 


7.3 


11.5 
58.4 


11.2 
10. 0 

3.8 

9.1 

35.4 


11.2 


IRS,  AID  Combine  in  Latin  Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  working  to- 
gether under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram to  build  eflQclent  systems  of  taxa- 
tion In  the  less-developed  countries.  As 
the  money  for  development  must  come 
largely  from  the  country  itself,  I  think 


this  Is  one  of  our  most  Intelligent  and 
farsighted  foreign  aid  efforts. 

As  part  of  this  program,  teams  of  IRS 
advisers  are  working  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  developing  nations  to  mod- 
ernize and  Improve  their  tax  systems. 
These  advisory  teams  do  not  Impose  an 
overly  sophisticated  tax  reform  on  a 
country  which  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
It,  but  rather  help  the  government  to 
manage  Its  existing  tax  laws  more  effec- 
tively through  Improved  procedures  and 
administration.  Another  phase  of  this 
assistance  is  to  bring  key  foreign  tax  o£Q- 
cials  to  the  United  States  for  training. 

I  Include  below  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  May  19,  1967,  Washington 


Star,  which  tells  of  the  success  of  this 
tax  reform  program: 

IRS,  AID  Combine  in  Latin  Success  Story 
(By  Croeby  S.  Noyes) 

These  days,  efen  a  modeet  success  story  Is 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  And  when 
the  success  Involves  such  improbable  Institu- 
tions as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the 
TJ.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  story  be- 
comes downright  rem^kable. 

In  the  normal  course  of  things,  both  the 
Alliance  and  the  IRS  get  rather  more  than 
their  share  of  lumps.  But  revenue  agents 
who  help  to  get  other  people  to  pay  their 
taxes  qualify  as  good  guys.  The  contribution 
that  the  service  has  made  toward  setting  up 
the  beginnings  of  an  effective  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  brighter 


chapter  in  the  brief  and  generally  dreary 
history  of  the  Alliance. 

Paying  taxes  is  not  exactly  traditional  in 
Latin  America.  In  fact,  evading  taxes — par- 
ticularly taxes  on  personal  Income — has  al- 
ways been  recognized  as  a  universal  pEustlme. 

A  recent  survey  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  showed 
that  about  50  percent  of  self-employed  pro- 
fessional people  did  not  bother  to  file  tax 
returns  at  all.  Of  those  that  did,  at  least  80 
percent  substantially  tmderstated  their  in- 
come. And  Brazil  Is  one  of  the  more  advanced 
countries  In  a  part  of  the  world  where,  until 
very  recently.  It  was  unheard  of  for  anyone 
to  be  sent  to  Jail  for  tax  evasion. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  rollicking  tra- 
dition of  tax  dodgrlng  Is  that  It  leaves  the 
governments — and  the  countries — In  some- 
thing of  a  hole.  Since  most  of  them  rate  as 
distinctly  underdeveloped  nations,  money 
for  essential  capital  investments  Is  among 
their  most  urgent  and  elementary  needs. 

Qtilte  obviously,  most  of  the  money  has 
to  be  raised  within  the  countries  themselves. 
The  most  ainbltio\is  program  of  foreign  aid 
represents  no  more  than  a  small,  pump- 
prlmlng  fraction  of  the  total  need.  So  It 
Is  hard  to  Imagine  a  better  way  of  spending 
a  part  of  this  foreign  aid  money  than  In 
helping  the  various  governments  evolve  more 
ef&clent  and  Ingenious  ways  of  extracting 
funds  from  their  own  reluctant  citizens. 

The  Idea  of  a  foreign  tax  assistance  pro- 
gram, combining  the  facllltltles  ctf  IRS  and 
AID,  originated  In  1961  at  the  Pxmta  del  Este 
conference  where  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
was  born.  The  first  country  project  was 
started  In  Chile  the  following  year.  Since 
then,  15  other  countries  In  Central  and  South 
America  have  asked  for  special  teams  of 
American  tax  experts  to  help  them  solve  their 
problems. 

Prom  a  slow  start,  the  results  by  this  year 
had  reached  Impressive  levels — the  more  so 
since.  In  the  case  of  tax  collections,  the 
results  are  tangible  and  measurable. 

For  the  entire  area,  oollections  since  1961 
rose  35  percent.  In  the  case  of  six  countries 
over  40  percent.  And  the  contlntUng  modern- 
ization and  strengthening  of  administrative 
machinery  promises  even  greater  dividends  In 
the  future. 

Among  some  of  the  more  spectacular  signs 
of  progress : 

Colombia's  total  tax  revenues  Jumped  48 
percent  In  1966,  converting  a  deficit  to  a  sur- 
plus of  1.9  bUllon  pesos. 

Revenues  for  Ecuador  last  year  were  up 
26  percent  over  1966. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  Peru, 
a  taxpayer  went  to  Jail  for  Income-tax  eva- 
sion. For  the  first  time  In  Uniguay  property 
was  seized  for  nonpayment  of  delinquent 
taxes.  Individual  Income  tax  returns  were 
examined  for  the  first  time  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

In  Brazil,  collections  rose  36  percent  be- 
tween January  and  October,  even  after  dis- 
counting for  inflation.  In  Chile,  during  the 
same  period,  the  Increase  was  42  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  while  collection  of  delin- 
quent taxes  had  soared  88  percent. 

In  countries  where  95  percent  of  the  total 
wealth  Is  likely  to  be  controlled  by  about 
five  percent  of  the  population,  any  drastic 
effort  at  tax  reform  Involves  a  number  of 
tricky  social  and  political  problems. 

For  Its  part,  the  IRS  makes  no  attempt  to 
Impose  any  uniform  program  on  all  of  the 
countries  Involved — still  less  to  try  to  re- 
model tax  structures  on  an  American  pat- 
tern. Tax  rates,  the  kind  of  taxes  Imposed 
and  the  distribution  of  the  burden  have  been 
wisely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Individual 
governments. 

Yet  for  the  most  part  the  governments 
themselves  have  been  highly  cooperative  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  need  the  money. 

Though  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  this 
little-known  effort  promises.  In  fact,  to  re- 
sult in  an  economic  and  social  revolution  of 


great  Importance.  And  It  adds  up  to  one  o* 
the  more  notable  success  6tortee  In  tbe  area 
of  foreign  aid. 


Louisville  Coarier-Joarnal  Calls  for 
Preservation  of  the  View  From  Moont 
Vernon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
leading  daily  newspaper,  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  has  joined  the, cam- 
paign to  save  the  view  from  Mount  Ver- 
non across  the  Potomac  River  at  Piscata- 
way  Park,  Md. 

In  an  editorial  May  26,  1967,  the 
Courier-Journal  Implores  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  to  complete  park- 
land acquisition  at  Piscataway  Park  to 
preserve  the  historic  view.  In  part,  the 
editorial  states : 

This  Is  the  first  shrine  that  proud  Ameri- 
cans want  to  show  to  foreign  visitors.  Honor 
to  George  Washington  Is  a  sentiment  that 
every  schoolboy  shares.  It  would  be  a  strange 
way  to  show  It  for  us  to  allow  an  item  of  two 
mUUon  doUars  In  a  vast  federal  budget  to 
fail,  bringing  destruction  to  the  scene  be- 
loved by  the  father  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Courier- 
Journal  for  its  excellent  editorial,  and  I 
insert  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

A  Wat  To  Insult  the  Memort  of 
Geohge  Washington 

Americans  have  become  Increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  need  to  preserve  the  great  his- 
toric treasures  of  our  past.  Such  a  Jewel  Is 
Mount  Vernon.  Its  majestic  site,  high  above 
the  Potomac  River,  Is  the  one  George  Wash- 
ington chose  beyond  all  others  for  his  home. 

Anybody  who  talked  now  of  damaging  the 
house  or  its  grounds  would  be  denounced  as 
unpatriotic.  Yet  such  damage  threatens  the 
shrine.  The  beautiful  serenity  of  the  house 
Is  due  in  large  part  to  Its  setting,  and  to  the 
sweeping  view  across  the  river.  Here  is  where 
desecration  Impends. 

The  growth  of  the  city  has  brought  the 
neon  sign,  the  pizza  parlor,  and  the  sad 
urban  ugUflcatlon  to  the  very  edge  of  this 
superb  stretch  of  countryside,  directly  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon.  Congress,  In  its  lasting 
credit,  recognized  the  danger  In  1961.  It  au- 
thorized the  purchase  of  land  along  this 
stretch  of  the  river,  to  be  known  as  Piscata- 
way Park.  Private  donors  and  two  founda- 
tions have  pledged  money  to  the  project. 

All  seemed  well  on  Its  way,  with  the  gov- 
ernment requesting  $2.7  million  from  Con- 
gress to  complete  the  acquisition  of  land. 
Then  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
went  on  the  war-path.  It  cut  the  whole  sum 
tor  Piscataway  Park  out  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriations  bill,  in  the  name  of 
economy.  The  Senate  htis  now  come  to  the 
rescue  with  a  unanimous  vote  for  the  bill, 
with  $2  million  In  It  for  the  Mount  Vernon 
project.  But  next  week,  the  conference  com- 
mittee must  resolve  the  difference  between 
two  million  dollars  and  zero  dollars. 

It  Is  not  only  the  government  appropria- 
tion that  Is  at  stake.  The  pledges  from  pri- 
vate sources  will  expire  on  August  1,  If  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  Its  share.  I«nd  prices 


In  the  area  are  rising  steeply.  The  pressure 
to  "develop"  the  shore  line  opposite  Mount 
Vernon  In  the  most  damaging  and  unplanned 
way  win  Intensify,  and  the  chance  of  protec- 
tion may  be  loet  forever. 

Nearly  seven  and  a  half  million  visitors 
have  stood  on  the  terrace  at  Mount  Vernon, 
drinking  In  the  view,  since  Congress  first 
moved  to  save  It  In  1961.  This  Is  the  first 
shrine  that  proud  Americans  want  to  show  to 
foreign  guests.  Honor  to  George  Washington 
Is  a  sentiment  that  every  schoolboy  shares. 
It  would  be  a  strange  way  to  show  It  for  us 
to  allow  an  Item  of  two  mllUon  dollars  In  a 
vast  federal  budget  to  fall,  bringing  destruc- 
tion to  the  scene  beloved  by  the  father  of 
his  country. 


Accomplishments  of  a  Constitnent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    lOABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  for  a  Congressman 
to  recognize  publicly  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  constituent.  It  Is,  therefore,  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
Include  In  the  Record  an  editorial, 
broadcast  on  radio  station  KSRA,  Salm- 
on. Idaho,  on  May  28,  In  which  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  yoiing  Salmon  High 
School  graduate  are  brought  to  light. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dave  Alnsworth, 
manager  of  the  radio  station,  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  young  man  honor 
himself,  his  community  and  that  com- 
munity's school  system. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  sa- 
lute them  all. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Accomplishments  of  a  Constituent 

The  Salmon  community  should  be  vastly 
proud  of  one  of  Its  young  citizens.  Of  all  the 
perhaps  million  high  school  graduates  of 
1967,  a  Salmon  youngster — ^from  this  small 
community  of  few  more  than  three  thotisand 
people  and  a  high  school  gradtiatlng  class  of 
only  84 — was  selected  one  of  121  In  the  whole 
nation  honored  as  "Presidential  Scholars." 
He  will  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  next  month, 
along  with  120  other  high  school  graduates 
from  all  over  the  nation  to  receive  his  award 
from  the  hands  of  President  Johnson. 

It's  a  great  honor  for  David  McFarland. 
son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arch  McFarland,  Carmen 
ranchers.  And  It's  a  great  honor  for  the 
Salmon  community  and  the  Salmon  school 
system. 

Dave  previously  had  been  announced  as  a 
winner  of  a  National  Merit  Scholarship, 
which  In  Itself  Is  a  high  honor.  His  being 
named  a  "Presidential  Scholar"  Is  Icing  on 
the  cake  for  what  has  been  a  brilliant  and 
tiseful  career  In  high  school. 

All  of  us  who  know  Dave  know  that  its 
Just  the  beglimlng  of  a  great  and  helpful 
career  for  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Dave's  high  school  career  Is  all  the  more 
wonderful  for  the  fact  that  he  isn't  a  total 
bookworm.  He  has  been  a  great  citizen  In 
the  school. 

Dave  still  Isn't  very  large.  When  he  started 
to  high  school  he  was  pretty  small,  but  he 
wanted  to  play  footbaU.  He  went  out  as  a 
freshman,  and  for  his  first  year  In  high  school 
he  "scrubbed"  It,  as  Is  to  be  expected  with  a 
freshman.  But  he  made  the  varsity  as  center 
In  his  sophomore  year,  and  continued  to  play 
that  position  ably  for  three  years.  He  was  a 
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great  Inspirational  plajrer.  In  th«  first  year 
of  lnteracbola«Uc  wreotUng  In  Salmon  Hlgtx, 
hlM  Junior  year,  Dave  waa  a  member  of  tha 
wreotllng  squad,  and  If  memory  servee.  Dave 
was  defeated  only  once  dnring  tbe  season. 
But  he  decided  not  to  continue  wrestling  In 
his  senior  year.  For  three  years  be  was  statis- 
tician for  the  basketball  team — his  size  Just 
dldnt  fit  him  for  play — and  around  school 
theyll  tell  you  that  his  statistical  reports 
on  the  basketball  games  look  as  though  they 
were  prepared  by  a  C.PA. 

With  all  that,  Dave  made  only  two  B's 
In  his  entire  high  school  career — and  they 
were  in  his  first  semester  as  a  freshman. 
After  that  it  was  straight  A's.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  tbe  local  chapter  of  tbe  National 
Honor  Society,  and  was  active  in  many  more 
ways.. 

Our  oongratulatlona  to  Dave  McParland, 
to  his  wonderful  mother  and  father,  and  to 
the  Salmon  schools. 

You  may  have  gathered  this  was  leading  up 
to  something — a  very  brief  comment  on  the 
Salmon  schools.  We've  had  some  reeldenij 
of  the  community — some  who  have  acfbally 
moved  away  because  of  their  opinion — who 
have  criticised  the  school  system  here — who 
have  said  that  the  Salmon  schools  Just  dldnt 
offer  educational  oppwrtunlty  equal  to  other 
schools.  That  we  doubt. 

Since  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram started,  Salmon,  I  believe,  has  had 
three  graduates  who  have  won  this  honor. 
And  our  graduates  probably  have  had  much 
mora  than  their  share  of  other  types  of 
scholarships. 

Sure,  it  Isnt  all  the  school.  Part  of  it  is 
the  native  Intelligence — brllllanoe.  If  you 
will— of  the  Individual  student.  Part  of  It  is 
home  environment,  which  Includes  en- 
couragement, help,  sound  advice,  and  good 
family  living.  But  part  of  it  has  to  be  the 
school  system  and  the  general  environment 
of  the  community. 

The  Salmon  school  system  Is  good.  There 
may  be  some  things  that  could  be  improved — 
If  there  weren't,  we  would  have  achieved 
perfection,  and  that's  something  hard  to 
reach.  But,  the  opportunity  is  there — the 
good  teachers  are  there.  The  record  proves 
that  If  the  student  wants  a  good  education — 
wants  to  achieve  great  things — wants  to  ex- 
cel— the  opportunity  Is  available  In  the 
Salmon  school  system. 

One  of  121  out  of  somewhwe  around  a  mil- 
lion— from  big  schools,  Uttle  schools,  private 
schools,  public  schools,  great  prep  schools — 
get  into  the  very  long  odds  department. 

To  take  a  phrase  from  an  old  and  slightly 
trrellglous  story,  "One  of  our  boys  made  It." 

Wonderful. 


Tbey  Lire  Their  Work— Article  by  Ellen 
ScUafly  of  St  Loms  Post-Dispatch  on 
VISTA  Volanteers 


EXTENSION  OP  RHMARKS 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  mssona 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  Congress  will  read 
with  warm  appreciation  an  article  which 
appeared  on  May  23,  1967,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  which  staff  writer 
Ellen  Schlafly  described  the  work  and 
the  motivation  of  socne  ol  the  young 
people  who  are  assigned  to  the  Grace 
Hill  Settlement  House,  the  Greeley  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  other  agencies  in 
St.  Louis  as  VISTA  volunteers. 


June,  for  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  means  the  completion  of  4  years 
or  more  of  college  and  university  train- 
ing. This  month,  at  graduation  exercises 
all  over  the  country,  convocation  speak- 
ers are  urging  graduates  to  embark  upon 
purposeful  and  meaningful  lives.  Young 
people  will  be  challenged  to  undertake 
occasional,  if  not  full-time  activity  which 
improves  the  quality  of  community  life 
and  does  not  simply  represent  the  un- 
satisfying pursuit  of  material  profit. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  American  youth 
have  lost  the  inclination  or  the  energy 
to  take  up  such  a  challenge,  let  me  refer 
them  to  the  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3,500  young  men  and  women  pres- 
ently at  work  as  Volunteers  in  Service  to 
America — VISTA  volunteers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  call  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  join  the  war  on 
poverty.  These  volunteers  serve  without 
pay.  for  a  year,  living  on  a  small  sub- 
sistence allobnent  and  on  the  satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  doing  the  work 
that  needs  to  be  done — in  urban  slums,  in 
rural  hollows — wherever  the  poor  can  use 
some  help.  / 

VISTA  volunteers  need  not,  of  course, 
be  college  age,  or  college  students,  or 
college  graduates.  But  I  think  we  can 
take  special  encouragement  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  young  college  students  and 
recent  graduates  have  shown  the  selfless 
enthusiasm  required  of  those  who  choose 
to  be  of  service  where  they  are  so  vitally 
needed,  without  pay,  and  without  public 
notice.  Among  such  VISTA  volimteers 
are  those  quietly  performing  effective 
service  in  St.  Louis,  as  described  in  the 
following  story  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  May  23,  1967: 

Thet  LrvK  Their  Work,  Offer  Needy  a 

VTSTA 

(By  Ellen  Schlafly) 

What  does  It  mean  to  be  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer in  St.  Louis? 

For  Jim  Burke,  20  years  old.  of  Paradise. 
Calif.,  It  means  living  and  working  around 
the  Patch  Neighborhood  Station,  329  East 
Courted  avenue,"  .  .  .  down  where  the  air 
pollution  la  BO  bad."  He  Is  one  of  about  50 
members  of  the  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  who  are  waging  the  war  on  poverty 
In  the  St.  Louis  and  East  Side  area. 

Under  the  aegis  of  Grace  HIU  Settlement 
House,  Burke  lives  on  an  allowance  of  about 
975  a  month  in  a  three-room  flat  over  a  candy 
store.  The  neighbors  helped  him  fix  up  the 
flat. 

"Saturday  Is  a  typical  day  for  me,"  he 
said.  "I  get  up  about  7  a.m.  and  then  start 
going  around  to  homes,  knocking  on  doors 
and  getting  together  boys  14  to  16  years  old 
who  play  on  the  Patch  Center's  volleyball 
team."  This  sports  project  falls  into  the 
"recreational  and  group  work"  category  erf 
Burke's  one-year  VISTA  assignment. 

"After  that  I  get  supplies  for  the  after- 
noon play  corps.  We  have  an  arts  and  crafts 
project  for  kids  from  4  to  11  years  old  in  the 
Patch  Center.  I  work  with  the  senior  high 
volunteer  youth  group  from  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centws  Association.  We  then  discxiss 
and  evaluate  our  work  until  late  In  after- 
noon. 

"By  about  8:30  pjn.  the  boys  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  starting  to  prowl.  There  is  no 
activity  for  teens  and  lots  of  times  theyll 
oome  over  and  sit  on  my  back  porch  and  Just 
talk. 

"It  can  be  a  24-hour-a-day.  seven-day-a- 
week  Job.  We  have  to  keep  detailed  accurate 
records  of  the  calls  we  make  and  the  social 
servlcee  we  provide." 

Getting  to  know  people  In  the  neighbor- 


hood Is  one  of  tbe  first  steps  for  successful 
VISTA-lng  because  the  program  is  based  on 
person-to-person  contact.  Members  of  the  do- 
mestic peace  corps,  established  as  a  result 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
live  and  work  in  poverty  areas. 

"People  don't  tnxst  VISTAs  at  first,"  said 
Miss  Minnie  Baker,  21,  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
who  is  in  her  second  year  as  a  volunteer  as- 
signed to  Greeley  Presbyterian  Chtirch,  2240 
St.  Louis  Avenue.  "I  live  at  Greeley.  It  took 
me  a  year  to  establish  a  good  rapport  with 
the  sponsoring  agency  and  people  I  work 
with.  I  do  recruiting  for  remedial  reading 
classes  and  Head  Start  programs  in  the  North 
Side  Agency  for  Community  Development." 
(The  agency  consists  of  11  churches  and 
agencies,  Including  Greeley  Church.  Nine 
VXSTAs  are  working  under  its  sponsorship.) 

"I  look  around,  see  children  on  the  street. 
ask  how  old  they  are  and  where  they  live, " 
Miss  Baker  said,  "I  just  act  friendly  and 
natural  when  I  visit  their  homes.  The  agency 
is  short-staffed  and  teachers  In  the  schools 
don't  have  time  to  find  and  enroll  children 
In  these  programs.  Everything  I  do  is  through 
the  agency." 

The  Rev.  Walter  A.  Case,  minister  of  Gree- 
ley Presbyterian  and  co-ordlnator  of  the 
North  Side  Agency,  said.  "The  agencies  are 
encouraged  to  think  of  the  VISTAs  as  staff 
and  let  the  volunteers  take  part  in  decision 
making.  Through  the  Neighborhood  Advis- 
ory Council  of  the  Gateway  Center  residents 
help  decide  what  projects  are  needed  and 
where  VISTAs  can  be  used.  Volunteers  have 
enabled  East  Grand  Presbyterian  Church  to 
have  pre-school  and  tutoring  programs." 

After  acceptance  in  the  program,  which  is 
open  without  educational  requirements  to 
all  American  citizens  above  the  age  of  18. 
each  volunteer  takes  six  weeks  of  lectures, 
discussions  and  supervised  field  work  in 
preparation  for  placement  In  a  rural  or  ur- 
ban area. 

"The  sponsoring  agency  has  a  responsibil- 
ity in  getting  the  most  Impact  out  of  Its 
resources,"  said  George  E.  Eberle,  director  of 
Grace  Hill.  "We  can't  let  anybody  independ- 
ent of  the  total  agency  wander  off  on  their 
own.  This  doesnt  mean  that  they  don't  have 
freedom.  In  the  beginning,  VISTA  Washing- 
ton was  telling  kids  that  the  agencies  were 
too  stable  and  that  they  should  go  out  and 
shake  them  up.  That  gave  us  some  trying 
times,  but  this  isn't  done  any  more. 

"All  this  is  said  within  the  context  that 
we  think  VISTA  Is  a  good  idea  and  we  want 
to  participate.  The  volunteers  are,  on  the 
whole,  bri^it^  kids  with  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion. It's  grood  for  the  neighborhood  and  the 
agency;   a  year  of  no-coet  service." 

One  of  these  volunteers.  Miss  Barbara 
Tamanaka,  20,  from  Honolulu,  said,  "We  ar- 
rived In  December  and  live  right  In  tbe 
Grace  Hill  neighborhood,  at  3026 '/i  North 
Twentieth  street.  We're  on  24-hour  a  day 
call,  with  pteople  knocking  on  our  door.  It 
took  us  about  two  months  to  get  acquainted 
with  people  around  us.  This  is  Important  be- 
cause It  helps  us  to  understand  them  and 
their  problems.  If  you  enter  VISTA,  you'd 
better  enjoy  people." 

Among  her  activities  are  co-ordinating  a 
child  care  course  for  teen-age  mothers, 
teaching  an  adult  education  class  and  a  Sat- 
urday tutorial  Glass  for  schoolchildren  as 
well  as  helping  to  staff  the  Murphy  Neigh- 
borhood Station. 

Like  many  others,  Miss  Yamanaka  Joined 
VISTA  midway  through  her  college  career. 
"It  has  really  help>ed  me  decide  that  I  want 
to  work  with  children  after  I  finish  school," 
she  said. 

One  of  her  roommates  and  coworkers,  Miss 
Mary  Ericsen,  20,  of  North  Bend,  Ore.,  agreed 
with  her  reasons  for  Joining  and  thought- 
fully assessed  her  own  half-finished  VISTA 
experience:  "It's  g^eat  and  I'd  do  It  again, 
although  there  are  times  when  I  think, 
'Why  did  I  Join?'  I  can  look  back  and  see 
that  I  didn't  really  notice  conditions  In  my 
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own  community  before,  but  after  this  yeat 
I  know  I  won't  be  satisfied  to  Just  look  at 
these  problems.  Maybe  this  is  one  of  VISTA 's 
objectives." 


Government  Career  Spans  40  Years 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN*  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  is  one  of  a 
number  of  Idahoans  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  our  Federal  Government. 

Benjamin  Porgey.  staff  writer  for  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  siunmed  up 
the  Federal  career  of  this  distinguished 
American  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  4  edition  of  that  paper. 

Chairman  Hyde,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  a 
bureaucrat  who  thinks  all  the  answers 
to  all  of  our  problems  are  provided  by 
Government  Intervention.  Rather,  he  is 
an  individualist  who  has  tremendous 
faith  In  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— he  agrees  in  principle  with  our 
great  Thomas  Jefferson  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  governs  the 
least. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  include,  under  leave  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  Benjamin  Forgey's 
article  at  this  point: 

Hyde's  Government  Career  Spans  40  Years 

or  Chance 

(By  Benjamin  Porgey) 

In  1924,  when  Rosel  H.  Hyde  first  came  to 
Washington  from  the  little  valley  village  of 
Downey,  Idaho,  there  were  about  16  million 
telephones  in  the  United  States. 

In  1953,  Hyde  went  over  to  the  White  House 
from  the  downtown  office  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  watch  as 
the  country's  50  millionth  telephone  was  in- 
stalled in  President  Elsenhower's  office. 

Last  month  in  President  Johnsons  office, 
he  saw  the  100  millionth  telephone  Installed. 

Hyde,  the  white-haired  chairman  of  the 
PCC.  has  been  around  Washington  a  long 
time,  and  he's  spent  most  of  it  watching 
communications  industries  grow  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  Independent  federal 
agency  set  up  to  regulate  this  growth. 

He  likes  to  use  those  two  ceremomal  visits 
to  the  White  House  to  illustrate  the  "ex- 
plosion of  communications  services"  since 
World  War  II.  ThU  Increase  in  sheer  numbers 
has,  of  course,  meant  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  volume  of  work  done  by  the  federal 
agency  Hyde  has  worked  for  since  1928. 

THE  OLD  FRC 

When  Hyde  took  a  Job  In  the  finance  office, 
the  agency  was  called  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
mission—which says  something  about  the 
vast  changes  in  the  communications  field  as 
well. 

Today  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission is  Involved  in  making  Important  de- 
cisions in  areas  as  diverse  as  space  communl- 
caUons.  educational  television,  community 
antenna  telertslon  systems,  telephone  rates, 
the  relationship  between  computers  and 
established  communications  systems,  and 
f.ist-growing  mobile  radio  services. 

An?  number  of  critics  contend  that  the 
agency  has  tended  to  follow  instead  of  lead 
the  field  in  the  era  of  vast  technological 
change.  PCC  Commissioner  Nicholas  John- 
son,  for   example,   said   last  December  that 


the  commission  needed  a  "vastly  expanded 
and  coordinated"  research  staff  to  deal  with 
the  flood  of  new  technology. 

Hyde  is  impatient  with  such  crlUcisms. 
"These  charges  can  always  be  made,"  he  says, 
"for  no  nmtter  how  forward-looking  you  may 
be  you  can  never  anticipate  all  developments 
The  commission  has  done  far  more  than  some 
of  its  detractors  would  have  you  believe." 

VOX-XTMINOrS  BUSINESS 

He  does  say,  however,  that  traditionally 
most  of  the  PCC  budget  has  been  for  han- 
dUng  the  voluminous  broadcasting  applica- 
tions and  not  for  research  and  analysis  of 
communications  needs  and  developments. 
Hyde  requested  an  Increase  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1968  from  $17  million  to  $19  million  to 
get  the  agency  started  In  the  right  direction. 

Hyde,  a  Republican,  who  also  was  chair- 
man of  the  commission  for  a  period  during 
the  Eisenhower  years,  was  appointed  chair- 
man by  President  Johnson  to  fill  out  the 
t«rm  of  Chairman  E.  William  Henry  when 
Henry  resigned  last  year. 

Henry  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  New- 
ton Minow,  both  Kennedy  appointees,  were 
wont  to  be  a  bit  more  impatient  with  the 
federal  bureaucracy  and  with  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  than  is  Hyde.  The  present  chair- 
man, for  example,  doesn't  go  around  calling 
television  a  "vast  wasteland,  "  as  Mlnow 
did. 

On  the  old  issue  of  government  censorship 
versus  public  responsibility.  Hyde  is  known 
as  a  conservative  who  does  not  feel  the  agency 
has  any  right  to  insist  on  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  programs  offered  by  the  networks. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "that  you  have 
to  use  the  same  judgment  In  choosing  tele- 
vision programs  as  you  do  in  choosing  boolcs 
at  a  library.  You  don't  expect  to  like  or  use 
everything  that  comes  to  your  attention.  You 
select  your  materials.  .  .  .  The  process  of  gov- 
ernment must  work  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  .  ,  .  and  to  encour- 
age conditions  conducive  to  healthy  competi- 
tion." i 

EOtTCATIONAL  TELEVISION  \ 

Thus  Chairman  Hyde  expects  educational 
television — he  prefers  "civic  broadcasting" 
as  a  name — to  provide  much-needed  variety 
in  the  quality  and  kind  of  programs  avail- 
able to  the  public,  and  to  stimulate  the  net- 
worlts  to  do  a  better  Job  in  public  affairs  and 
"cultural"  programming. 

The  PCC  in  1952  allocated  242  channels 
for  non-commercial,  educational  use,  but 
educational  television  has  t^n  struggling 
ever  since  because  of  Inadequate  financial 
support.  The  Senate,  however,  recently 
adopted  an  administration-backed  bill  which 
would  enlarge  the  federal  government  share 
in  supporting  ETTV.  The  House  has  yet  to 
act  on  the  bill. 

Hyde's  views  on  the  function  of  the  reg- 
ulatory agency  in  general  are  in  tune  with 
those  of  President  Johnson.  Both  men  favor 
a  "cooperative  "  approach  between  the  in- 
dustry and  the  regtUators,  as  opposed  to  the 
position  in  which  the  industries  are  regarded 
as  Inherent  enemies  of  the  government. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say,"  Hyde  comments, 
"that  Industry  should  not  be  kept  at  an 
arms  length.  No,  where  certain  things  are 
Involved— payola,  fraudulent  practices,  anti- 
competitive practices — the  Industry  deserves 
the  closest  scrutiny  so  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
B'lt  on  this  matter  of  programming,  I  think 
you'll  get  a  better  result  by  maintaining  a 
healthy  competitive  situation  than  by  hav- 
ing the  government  step  in," 

DELICATE   POST 

Hyde's  position  as  chairman  of  the  KCC 
is  particularly  delicate  in  an  administration 
In  which  the  President  himself  has  sub- 
stantial holdings  in  the  television  Industry. 
The  Johnson  family  broadcast  holdings  have 
been  placed  in  temporary  trust,  but  will 
revert  to  the  family  when  the  President 
leaves   office. 

Chairman  Hyde,  however,  appears  no  worse 


for  the  wear.  He  expects  to  retire  when  the 
current  assignment  Is  up  In  1969,  and  has 
no  detailed  plans  as  yet  for  his  retirement. 
"The  way  I  feel  at  the  end  of  one  of  these 
crowded  days.  I  wouldn't  be  looking  for  new 
ways  to  spend  my  energies,"  quips  the  67- 
year-old  chairman,  who  has  been  an  PCC 
member  since  President  Truman  appointed 
him  in  1946. 

Rosel  Hyde  came  to  Washington,  back  in 
1924,  because  he  couldn't  see  much  future 
In  being  assistant  cashier  at  the  village  bank. 

"It  was  kind  of  a  reckless  thing  to  do.  " 
Hyde  recalls.  He  was  24,  and  had  Just  married 
Mary  Henderson,  a  school  teacher  up  the 
valley  in  the  village  of  Arlmo,  Idaho. 

The  couple  arrived  in  Washington  In  Sep- 
tember and  for  three  months  had  to  live 
on  any  part-time  Jobs  they  could  pick  up 
"I  tried  the  banks,"  he  says,  "but  the  hours 
were  so  long  and  the  pay  so  low."  In  Decem- 
ber, Hyde  wandered  In  to  take  a  civil  service 
examination,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was 
given  a  Job  as  a  clerk  typist  in  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

NIGHT    SCHOOL 

Hyde,  who  had  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Utah  State  University,  went  to  law  school  at 
George  Washington  University  at  nights,  and 
got  his  law  degree  in  1928.  "mat's  when  he 
Joined  the  old  Radio  Commission  as  a  dis- 
persing officer. 

For  a  period  prior  to  1933  Hyde  served  as 
a  hearing  examiner,  but  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  became  president,  Republican  Hyde 
recalls,  he  went  back  to  a  "kind  of  new  ap- 
prenticeship "  In  the  FRC  legal  staff.  His  rise 
thereafter  was  steady,  from  hearing  examlaer 
to  section  chief  to  division  chief,  and  finally 
to  the  agency's  top  legal  Job. 

The  Hydes  now  consider  themselves  Wash- 
ingtonlans,  though  they  have  always  main- 
tained a  voung  residence  In  Idaho.  They 
have  raised  three  sons  (an  electrical  engi- 
neer, a  Jtistice  Department  lawyer  and  an 
Air  Force  pilot)  and  a  daughter  (a  senior  at 
Utah  State)  here  and  have  seven  grand- 
children. Since  1939,  the  Hydes  have  lived 
at  2709  McKlnley  St.  NW 


AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department 
Praises  Food  Stamp  Program  as  "Excel- 
lent" and  Opposes  Hannfal  Amend- 
ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missorrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  received  a  let- 
ter today  from  Mr.  Jack  T.  Conway, 
executive  director  of  the  industrial  union 
department.  AFI^-CIO,  strongly  endors- 
ing the  food  staunp  program  and  urging 
favorable  House  action  Thursday  on 
H.R.  1318,  my  bill  to  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  continue  the 
program  after  June  30,  1967. 

Mr.  Conway's  letter,  in  behalf  of  the 
6,500,000  members  of  the  60  unions 
affiliated  with  the  lUD,  opposes  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  1318  recommended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  would  require  the  States  to  pay  a 
substantially  increased  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program.-^ 

The  States  are  now  responsible  for 
many  of  the  administrative  costs  con- 
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nected  with  the  program,  but  do  not  have 
to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  the  extra 
food  coupons  given  to  those  who  regu- 
larly piu'chase  food  stamps  under  the 
program.  Mr.  Conway's  letter  opposes 
the  committee  recommendation  that  20 
percent  of  the  value  of  these  bonus 
coupons  be  assessed  as  a  charge  to  the 
States.  In  view  of  the  controversy  this 
amendment  has  caused,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  and  consider  the  letter  from 
the  Industrial  union  department's  execu- 
tive director,  as  follows: 

Industrial  Union  Dbpa«tment, 
Washington,   D.C.,   June   6,   1967. 

Hon.  LeONOR  K.  StTLUTAW, 

House  Office  Building. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatiffet, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congresswoman  Sttlltvan:  The  In- 
dustrial Union  Department,  AFL-CIO,  con- 
sisting of  60  affiliated  trade  unions,  with  6% 
million  members,  strongly  ewpports  the  Food 
Stamp  program. 

When  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  became  law  In 
1964,  It  marked  the  first  victory  In  this  na- 
tion's war  on  poverty.  It  established  public 
policy  that  fully  recognised  that  a  nutrl- 
tlonsUy  adequate  diet  is  a  prerequisite  for 
breaking  the  poverty  cycle  among  the  poor. 

We  firmly  op>poee  any  amendments  which 
would  reduce  its  scope.  We  strongly  opp>oee 
any  provisions  that  would  require  local  or 
state  governments  to  pay  matching  grants  to 
finance  this  program.  We  oppose  the  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  will  require,  effective  July  1, 
1969.  that  states  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  would  have  to  put  up  20 
percent  of  the  cost.  We  support  the  present 
requirement  that  the  federal  government 
pay  100  percent  of  the  cost.  In  addition,  we 
also  oppose  any  amendments  that  would 
reduce  the  federal   authorteatkxi. 

We  believe  that  the  food  stamp  program 
Is  Intrinsically  superior  to  the  direct  food 
program.  It  utilizes  normal  channels  of  dis- 
tribution with  resiiltln^  economies.  It  Is 
more  convenient  for  the  needy.  It  provides 
the  poor  a  much  greater  range  of  foods — es- 
sentials such  as  meats,  vegetables,  fruit  and 
milk — with  resulting  improvements  in  nutri- 
tion. Any  Increased  imposition  of  coats  on 
local  governments  will  inevitably  result  In  a 
decrease  in  participation  and  without  even 
the  assvirance  that  countries  discontinuing 
food  stamps  will  institute  tbe  Inferior  direct 
distribution  program. 

Our  three-year  experience  with  the  food 
■tamp  program  has  been  good.  Indeed,  ex- 
cellent. It  has  won  wide  support  from  aU 
segments  of  the  American  population  and 
econc«ny.  It  should  be  continued. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  T.  Conwat, 
S3»eutive  Director. 


The  60tli  Anniversary  of  Ike  American 
Hnngarian  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nxw  jMMrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESHNTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DANXEH^.  Mr.  l^?eaker.  It  Is  a 
great  honor  for  me  to  point  out  to  all 
Members  that  this  year  the  American 
Himgarlan  Association  Is  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary. 

The  Amerlcan-Htmgarlan  Federatloa 


has  been  a  great  force  In  promoting  bet- 
ter relations  between  Americans  of  Hun- 
garian extraction  and  other  Americans. 
The  federation  has  done  yeoman  work 
In  educating  Himgarlans  about  Ameri- 
can values  In  order  that  they  might  be- 
come useful  and  productive  citizens  of 
this  Nation.  In  addition,  the  federation 
has  done  much  to  inform  Americans 
about  the  ancient  culture  of  the  Hun- 
garian nation. 

The  federation  has  done  effective  work 
In  opposing  totalitarianism  of  both  the 
Nazi  and  the  Communist  variety  and  It 
has  been  a  strong  force  for  individual 
liberty  and  freedom,  for  not  only  the 
Hungarian  nation,  but  for  all  people 
everyi^-here  who  live  without  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  useful 
organization  on  its  60th  anniversary  and 
It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  It  enjoys  the 
same  success  in  the  next  three  score 
years  as  it  has  in  the  last. 


Zionist  View  of  Arab-Iirael  Ditpate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times,  it  Is  important  that  we 
take  note  of  the  historic  background  of 
the  present  conflict  In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Sidney  Letuch,  chairman  of  the 
American  Zionist  Council  in  Chicago, 
described  this  background  In  detail.  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  each  Member 
of  Congress  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  depth 
of  treachery  being  perpetrated  against 
Israel  by  the  Arab  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Zionist  View  on  Arab-Israel  Dispute 
(By  Sidney  J.  Letuch) 

It  is  tragic  Indeed  that  Arab  and  Israeli 
armies  face  each  other  menacingly  across 
Israel's  borders.  How  did  this  sad  condition 
come  about? 

In  1947  the  United  Natlofts  by  over- 
whelming vote — including  the  active  support 
of  Russia — created  the  new  state  of  Israel. 
This  ended  the  carving  up  of  the  old  Turkish 
empire,  leaving  13  Arab  states  with  several 
million  square  miles  compared  to  little  Israel 
with  8.000  square  miles. 

The  Arab's  openly  defied  the  United  Na- 
tions, Invaded  Israel  and  asked  their  Arab 
brothers  In  I^^el  to  get  out  so  as  not  to 
Interfere  with  their  fighting.  Theji  promised 
to  do  away  with  Israel  in  two  or  three  weeks 
and  thus  enable  their  Arab  brothers  to  re- 
turn in  glory.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
The  Arabs  were  defeated  and  finally  signed 
armistice  agreements  early  in  1949. 

Since  then,  they  have  constantly  menaced 
Israel  by  Infiltration,  bombing,  blockade  and 
other  means.  Israel  has  offered  many  times  to 
conclude  peace  and  to  compensate  the  Arab 
refugees  so  they  may  resettle  In  the  popula- 
tion-hungry Arab  countries  of  Syria,  Iraq, 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Arabs  con- 
stantly refuse,  openly  vowing  war  and  re- 
venge. And  they  have  done  this  to  this  very 
day. 

The  history  of  tbe  present  crisis  is  well 
known.  Ilie  freedom  of  passage  through  tbe 
Strait  ot  Tlraa  Is  no  mere  whim  of  Israel.  It 
Is  actually  a  matter  of  economic  life  and 
death   to  her.   Its  freed(xn  was  guaranteed 


individually  by  the  United  States  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1957,  and  by  all  the  maritime  natlona, 
Including  Russia.  In  April,   1958. 

Aoierlcan  submssion  to  Nasser's  edict  will 
not  protect  our  OU  interests  or  prevent  Rus- 
sian domination.  On  the  contrary,  it  wlU 
encourage  Nasser's  appetite  for  oil  natioiuU- 
Ization  and  will  further  enlarge  the  already 
wide  influence  of  Russia  over  Nasser  and  the 
entire  Arab  world. 

Keeping  one's  pledge  and  seeing  that 
Justice  is  done  may  be  old  fashioned.  Never- 
theless, these  are  symbolic  of  America.  One 
can  but  pray  that  even  in  these  cruel  times 
America  will  remain  true  to  its  great  prin- 
ciples and  to  Its  trust. 


Dr.  Edward  Lee  Russell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af ondoy.  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  give  recog- 
nition to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens 
of  my  district,  Dr.  Edward  Lee  Russell. 
"Doc"  Russell  as  he  is  affectionately 
known,  will  retire  this  year  after  almost 
40  years  of  public  service  in  the  healing 
arts.  He  came  to  Orange  County,  Calif., 
in  1930.  At  that  time  It  was  a  relatively 
sparsely  settled  farming  area.  In  his  37 
years  of  service  to  Orange  County,  first 
as  chief  of  the  county's  division  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  later  as  child 
psychiatrist  for  the  county's  juvenile 
courts,  and  for  the  last  28  years  as  county 
health  oflBcer.  he  has  seen  many  changes 
take  place.  He  has  seen  the  county  grow 
at  an  almost  unparelleled  pace.  This 
great  growth  placed  demands  upon  the 
county  health  department,  demands 
which  were  met  by  "Doc"  Russell  and  the 
able  organization  he  was  responsible  for 
building  and  leading. 

"Doc"  Russell,  in  addition  to  taking  an 
active  leadership  in  Orange  County, 
played  a  prominent  role  in  State  Public 
Health  Affairs.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  health  officers  section.  League  of  Cal- 
ifornia Cities  in  1946.  In  1954  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Public  Health  Association.  In 
1955-56  he  served  as  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Conference  of  Local  Health  Offi- 
cers. In  1960-61  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  important  western  branch 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

Today  "Doc"  Russell  serves  as  both  the 
senior  attending  physician  and  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Chlldrens 
Hospital  of  Orange  Coimty.  He  also  holds 
membership  in  the  Los  Angeles  Academy 
of  Physicians. 

During  his  long  career,  "Doc"  Russell 
has  contributed  a  score  of  important  ar- 
ticles in  the  fields  of  public  health.  The 
development  of  these  articles  represents 
an  extraordinary  accomplishment  when 
viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that  "Doc" 
Russell  was  at  this  same  time'Shoulder- 
ing  important  burdens  of  leadership 
noted  above. 

It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  to  fail 
to  recognize  "Doc"  Russell  for  his  com- 
mimlty  services  outside  the  medical  pro- 
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fcsslon.  He  has  provided  leadership  in 
coimtless  civic  projects.  In  recognition 
of  his  civic  leadership,  the  Edward  Lee 
Russell  Elementary  School  was  dedicated 
In  his  name  some  5  years  ago. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  personal  re- 
spect for  this  outstanding  individual.  He 
has  served  his  county  and  State  with 
great  distinction. 


Big  GoTernment  Takes  to  die  Air 


Philadelphia  Retolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  rep- 
resenting more  than  2  million  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faiths,  races,  and  national 
origins,  on  May  25  of  this  year  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution. 

It  memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  use  his  good  offices 
within  the  Government  and  United  Na- 
tions to  preserve  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Insure  the  security  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  reflects  my 
feelings  on  the  subject,  which  I  have 
already  made  known  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, and  because  it  expresses  the 
feeling  of  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  request  that  the  text  of  this  re- 
solution be  spread  upon  the  Record: 
Rksoltttion  310 

Resolution  memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  his  good  offices  with- 
in the  Government  and  the  Ignited  Nations 
to  preserve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  In- 
sure the  security  of  Israel 

Whereas,  The  current  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East  occasioned  by  the  massing  of  troops 
and  military  armor  along  the  Arab-Israeli 
border  is  fraught  with  the  imminent  danger 
of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Tlie  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nations  pteacekeeping  force  from  the  Israell- 
Eg>'ptlan  border  heightens  the  danger  of  open 
conflict  resulting  from  some  provocative  In- 
cident and  aggressive  action;  and 

Whereas,  The  mounting  tensions  In  this 
area  of  the  Middle  East  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  world  peace,  making  the  presence  of  » 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever  before;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
I>osslble  steps  within  the  Government  and 
the  United  Nations,  to  stabUlze  and  preserve 
the  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Senators  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Congressmen  representing  Philadelphia  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Certification:  This  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May,  1967. 

PAm.  D'OSTONA, 

President  of  City  CouTicil. 
Attest: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  CouruHl. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Paris  J^t  Show  ended  in  a 
personal  tragedy  for  a  valiant  French 
flier.  However,  other  lessons  were 
learned  from  the  biyearly  demonstration 
in  Paris.  The  age  of  the  supersonic 
transport  is  here  and  the  age  of  private 
American  industry's  ability  to  compete 
with  the  national  industries  of  other 
countries  is  pointed  out  in  the  excellent 
article  by  Richard  P.  Cooke  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  his  article : 

Big  Government  Takes  to  the  Aie 
(By  Richard  P.  Cooke) 

Paris.— A  visitor  to  the  Paris  Air  Show 
would  have  to  be  impressed.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  exhibits  of  aircraft,  space  vehicles 
and  components,  from  dozens  of  countries. 
Surely  this  is  proof  of  vigorous  competition. 

But  a  closer  look  suggests  that  if  there  is 
such  competition  It  is  of  a  much  different 
kind  than  free-enterprise  businessmen  are 
accustomed  to.  Talks  with  representatives  of 
leading  U.S.  and  European  companies  make 
clear  that  competition  Is  entering  a  twilight, 
at  least  In  the  development  of  advanced  air- 
craft. No  longer  does  the  big  role  go  to  enter- 
prising individual  corporate  managements. 
The  wave  of  the  future  Is  consortiums  and 
political  blocs,  Inevitably  Involving  govern- 
ments makJng  inevitably  political  decisions. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Important  new  avia- 
tion projects  are  Just  to  espenslve  for  one 
company  to  risk  alone.  Lately  they  have  even 
become  too  costly  for  a  single  nation,  as  the 
recent  British-French  collaboration  demon- 
strates. 

Sir  George  Edwards,  head  of  the  big  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  Corp.,  which  has  successfully — 
and  on  its  own — designed  and  sold  such 
planes  as  the  Viscount  and  now  the  BAC  111, 
comes  right  out  with  It:  "The  reasons  (few 
Anglo-Prench  cooperation)  are  well  known. 
The  research  and  development  effort  and  In- 
vestment per  nation  are  halved  and  the 
Initial  market  Is  doubled  or  more." 

One  of  Sir  George's  lieutenants,  comment- 
ing specifically  on  a  British-French  project 
to  build  a  new  military  Jet,  the  Jaguar,  says, 
"If  we  built  the  Jaguar  on  our  own  we  might 
expect  a  market  for  150  or  so.  But  with  the 
PVench  we  can  see  markets  of  800  or  more." 

The  magnitude  problem  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  Anglo-French  effort  on  the 
Concorde  supersonic  airliner.  Another  vast 
project  is  contemplated:  An  advanced  fighter 
plane  known  as  the  AFVG  (tor  Anglo-Prench 
Variable  Geometry  Aircraft — that  means  It 
has  a  hinged  wing) . 

West  Germany  is  also  being  drawn  Into 
the  collective  orbit.  At  present  German  and 
U.S.  manufacturers  have  a  preliminary  con- 
tract to  design  a  vertical  rising  fighter  that 
could  compete  for  some  of  the  AFVGs  mis- 
sions. But — and  here  iK>irtlcal  considerations 
begin  to  appear — the  U.S.  Government  Is 
going  slow  on  fully  committing  its  share  of 
the  money  for  the  project.  The  delay  Is  mak- 
ing the  West  Germans  nervous:  If  the  proj- 
ect should  fall  through,  they  would  probably 
be  out  of  business.  So  further  dallying  by  the 
Pentagon  could  force  the  West  Germans  to 
throw  in  with  the  British  and  French. 

Britain,  France  and  Germany  have  already 
agreed    to    collaborate    on    production    and 


marketing  of  the  Air  Bus.  a  much-diacussed 
large-capacity  commercial  Jet  for  the  1870b. 

In  fact,  aside  from  some  executive  Jets  ajid 
one  new  feeder-line  Jet,  there  isn't  a  single 
new  long-range  commercial  aircraft  program 
In  sight  on  which  manufacturers  will  com- 
pete. 

These  broad  consortiums  are  emerging 
atop  a  pattern  of  consolidation  within  the 
industry  ItseU .  particularly  In  Great  Britain- 
There  the  two  leading  engine  builders,  Rolls- 
Royce  Ltd.  and  Bristol  Siddeley  Engines, 
have  already  merged.  Discussions  are  under 
way  that  could  result  in  the  merger  of  Brit- 
ish Aircraft  and  Hawker  Siddeley  Aviation, 
the  two  major  manufacturers. 

In  West  Germany  the  government  is  ac- 
tually encouraging  aviation  companies  to 
merge.  Prance  hasn't  Joined  that  trend  yet, 
but  the  largest  French  manufacturer,  Sud 
Aviation,  is  government  owned.  Dutch,  Ital- 
ian and  Belgian  aviation  compMinles  are  In- 
creasingly taking  part  in  Joint  ventures. 

"What's  being  created  is  a  sort  of  cc«nmon 
market  for  aircraft,  which  will  design  planes 
for  European  needs  and  seek  to  e6cai>e  the 
dependence  on  the  American  designs  that 
have  dominated  the  world  market  for  two 
decades,"  says  a  knowledgeable  official  of  a 
large  British  company.  The  Europeans  want 
to  buy  their  own  products. 

For  the  first  time  In  aviation  history  an 
American  plane,  the  SST,  la  noncompetitive 
and  backed  largely  by  the  Government. 
Douglas  Aircraft,  now  a  part  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.,  along  with  Boeing  Co.  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  will  no  longer  be 
trying  to  outdo  each  other.  Boeing  will  be 
prime  contractor,  but  all  decisions  will  be 
made,  or  at  least  approved,  in  Washington. 

That  makes  two  large,  government-backed 
oompetitors — the  U.S.  and  Europe.  Experts  at 
the  Air  Show  see  a  third  major-bloc  competi- 
tor in  the  world  market  of  the  70s,  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Russians  are  taking  first  steps 
toward  making  their  planes  conform  to  West- 
em  standards.  Most  observers  here  think  it's 
likely  that  in  a  year  or  so  the  Russians  will 
Join  the  International  ClvU  Air  OrgamzaOon 
and  the  International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, the  two  world-wide  bodies  that  set  in- 
ternational air  transport  standards. 

It  could  well  be  that  by  1975,  when  the 
American  SST  is  expected  to  start  hauling 
passengers,  there  will  be  three  blocs  of  air- 
craft builders  rather  than  a  dozen  competing 
companies.  Of  course,  the  blocs  may  compete 
with  each  other,  and  within  each  bloc  there 
win  be  conventional  cempetltlon  among  com- 
p)onents  suppliers,  but  the  trend  Is  toward 
the  Joint,  public  venture. 

In  any  case,  should  there  ever  be  a  6,000- 
mile-an-hotir  hypersonic  plane — as  some  en- 
gineers en\ision  within  25  years — there's  lit- 
tle doubt  it  will  be  a  creature  not  of  the  pri- 
vate economy  but  of  government. 


The  Longest  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  today  is  the 
"longest  day" — in  more  ways  than..one — 
but  in  one  way  in  particular.  Today,  23 
years  ago,  the  Allied  landings  in  Europe 
began. 

June  6,  1944,  was  the  longest  day  for 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world,  as 
the  fate  of  a  continent  hung  in  the  bal- 
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ance.  All  Americans  would  do  well  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  courage  of  those 
who  smashed  through  Pastimg  Europa. 
On  that  day,  American  troops  combined 
with  the  Allied  forces  waded  ashore  into 
enemy  fire.  The  result  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  Invasions  In  history  was  the 
liberation  of  Western  Europe  within  a 
year. 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  mark 
this  day  in  the  midst  of  war  and  not 
peace.  We  again  feel  the  shadow  of  war 
spread  over  the  world.  We  are  now  more 
than  two-thirds  through  this  century 
and  still  the  "guns  of  August"  are  firing. 

Since  we  live  In  a  world  of  continuing 
crises,  it  Is  a  common  tendency  for  many 
to  become  absorbed  in^Uie  present  and 
to  forget  the  past.  Yet,"  we  should  never 
fail  to  remember  that  the  strength  of 
America  made  Jime  6,  1944,  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  free  men. 


Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  petro- 
chemical Industry  is  important  to  West 
Virginia  and  also.  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  my  State. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  may  be  of  interest 
that  presently  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  is 
the  largest  single  employer  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  providing  over  13,000 
Jobs  for  my  fellow  West  Virginians. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  It  is 
imperative  that  I  share  the  views  of  Mr. 
Hermann  K.  Intemann,  vice  president  of 
Union  Carbide  Corp.,  and  the  comments 
that  he  has  made  on  the  mandatory  oil 
Import  program  and  particularly  its 
effect  upon  the  petrochemical  industry. 

I  include  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Intemann  In  testimony  before  the  Oil 
Import  Board  on  May  23, 1965 : 

Mamimtobt  On.  Impost  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Hermann  K.  Inte- 
mann. a  Vice  President  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation.  It  U  a  privilege  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  our  views  on  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program,  and  to  offer 
our  recommendations  as  to  the  broad  course 
of  the  Program  over  the  next  several  years. 
particularly  as  It  affects  the  International 
competitive  position  of  the  petrochemical 
industry.  Accompanjrlng  me  here  today  are 
Dr.  C.  M.  Blair,  President  of  Union  Carbide's 
Chemicals  and  Plastics  Operations  Division 
and  W.  P.  Keenan.  Vice  President  of  that 
Division  and  General  Manager  of  it«  Hydro- 
carbon Raw  Matei^als  Department. 

Why  is  the  petrochemical  Industry  im- 
portant to  the  nation,  and  why  Is  this  in- 
dustry concerned  about  oil  lmi>orts? 

Its  basic  products  originate  from  com- 
ponents of  oil  and  natural  gas  and  are  the 
chief  "building  blocks"  for  hundreds  of 
synthetic  organic  materials.  These  chemicals 
and  plastics  are  largely  unseen  in  everyday 
life  because  they  are  the  raw  materials  of  in- 
dustry and  defense.  As  such,  they  help  satisfy 
many  human  needs  and  military  require- 
ments in  literally  thousands  of  applications. 
They  help  make  possible  better  food,  cloth- 
ing,    and     medicines,     faster     and     safer 


transportation,  quicker  communications, 
reliable  and  effective  weapons,  and  a  stronger 
defense. 

Chemical  products  are  used  for  making 
antibiotics  and  vitamins,  insecticides  and 
pesticides.  TTiey  are  essential  Ingredients  for 
missile  fuels  and  nose  cones,  for  jet  engine 
fuels  and  hydraulic  fluids.  They  are  key 
materials  fof  the  textile  industry,  foe  elec- 
tronic components  and  radar,  for  synthetic 
rubber,  uranium  production,  and  for  water 
treatment. 

Starting  with  natural  gas  liquids  or  petro- 
leum distillates,  this  basic  industry  marshalls 
an  Investment  of  $4.5  billion,  a  large  skilled 
workforce,  and  a  technology  unmatched  In 
the  world  into  the  production  of  thousands 
of  products  essential  in  every  aspect  of  our 
national  existence,  including  our  national 
defense.  Tet,  the  demand  for  feedstocks  for 
chemicals  was,  and  still  Is,  small  in  relation 
to  the  quantity  going  into  energ^^  markets. 
Chemical  requirements,  even  today,  amount 
to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  petroleum 
hydrocarbon  demand. 

It  has  been  8  years  since  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program  was  established.  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security  the  program 
sought  to  maintain  a  strong  and  vigorous 
domestic  pet.'oleum  Industry  by  controlling 
the  importation  of  low  cost  crude  and  petro- 
leum products  into  this  country.  This  action 
appeared  then  to  have  relatively  little  effect 
on  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  We.  in  the 
petrochemical  segment  of  the  domestic 
organic  chemical  industry,  however,  have 
found  that  a  program  which  affected  lis  very 
little  initially  has  now  become  a  genuine 
threat  to  our  international  competitive  posi- 
tion. If  the  program  is  not  modified  to  recog- 
nize the  particular  needs  of  our  Industry,  we 
will  suffer  not  only  overseas  but  ultimately 
at  home  as  well.  We  cannot  believe  that  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Program  was  Intended 
to  be  used  to  maintain  a  healthy  domestic  oil 
Industry  regardless  of  Its  effect  on  the  health 
of  another  vital  Industry.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  Intended  to  weaken  the  chemical 
Industry  which  is  a  leading  positive  con- 
tributor to  ttie  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  which  also  Is  a  significant  factor 
in  the  national  security.  We  believe  that 
recognition  *nust  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  needs  of  the  chemical  Industry  are  very 
different  trom  those  of  the  energy  indus- 
try. Further,  we  believe  that  a  solution  to 
the  chemical  Industry's  problem  can  be 
found  which  will  not  violate  the  original 
Intent  of  the  program. 

In  this  respect,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  when  we  refer  to  the  petrochemical 
segment  of  the  chemical  Industry  we  Include 
all  producers  whether  they  are  associated 
with  an  Integrated  petroleum  producer  or 
only  a  single  unit  chemical  plant. 

We  believe  the  solution  lies  in: 

(a)  recognizing  that  separate  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  raw  material  problems 
of  the  domestic  chemical  Industry  from  those 
of  the  domestic  i>etr61eum  industry  because 
the  chemical  industry  competes  unprotected 
In  world-wide  markets,  while  the  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  sells  essentially  to  pro- 
tected domestic  markets, 

(b)  recognizing  the  need  of  the  domestic 
organic  chemical  Industry  to  industry  to  ac- 
quire foreign  feedstocks  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  allow  it  to  compete  here  and  abroad 
against  all  comers,  and 

(c)  protecting  the  objectives  of  the  Oil 
Import  Program  by  restricting  by-products 
derived  from  foreign  feedstocks  used  to  pro- 
duce chemicals  from  entering  the  domestic 
fuels  market. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  problem  In  more 
detail.  Restriction  on  Imports  of  low  cost 
crude  oil  by  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import  Pro- 
gram. sp)eclal  tax  treatment  for  oil  producers, 
and  a  system  of  production  proration  has 
been  developed  In  an  effort  to  make  the 
profitability  of  producing  domestic  crude 
oil  high  enough  to  encourage  extensive  ex- 


ploration programs  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  reserves.  Concurrently,  controlled 
imp>orts  of  unfinished  oils  and  finished  prod- 
ucts such  as  gasoline  have  protected  selling 
prices  and  aUowed  the  refining  of  domestic 
crude  oil  to  be  economically  attractive  even 
with  raw  material  costs  substantially  higher 
than  world  prices.  These  actions  are  deemed 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  national  security. 
The  Oil  Import  Program,  therefore,  has  and 
is  fulfilling  its  objective  as  far  as  the  energy 
industry  is  concerned. 

In  1959,  the  petrochemical  Industry  in  the 
U.S.  was  approximately  one-third  of  its  pres- 
ent size  and  relied  largely  on  liquefied  petro- 
leum gases  (L.P.G.),  particularly  ethane  and 
propane,  as  Its  principal  raw  materials  for 
the  production  of  olefinlc  "building  blocks". 
Ethane  and  propane  were  abundantly  avail- 
able domestically  from  matural  gas  sources 
and  their  raw  material  values  were  not  re- 
lated to  crude  oil  pricing  and  regulation 
practices.  Thus  the  chemical  Industry's 
feedstocks  at  that  time  were  relatively  un- 
affected by  the  Oil  Import  Program,  and  its 
products  went  overwhelmingly  into  non- 
energy  markets  which  were  outside  the  scope 
and  Interest  of  the  Program. 

Although  U.S.  olefin  manufacture  has  been 
based  largely  on  L.P.G.,  the  predominant 
method  of  manufacturing  olefins  in  Europe 
and  Japan  is  through  the  cracking  of  naph- 
tha derived  from  crude  oil.  This  choice  has 
been  made  not  only  because  of  the  compara- 
tive lack  of  availability  of  natural  gas  liquids 
such  as  ethane  and  propane  in  market  cen- 
ters, but  also  because  naphtha  has  been 
readily  available  from  refiners  for  both 
energy  and  chemical  uses. 

Our  economic  calculations  indicate  that 
if  we  were  free  to  purchase  foreign  naphtha 
in  the  United  States  the  return  on  invest- 
ment for  comparable  olefins  plants  located 
In  the  U.S.  would  be  virtually  the  same 
whether  we  used  foreign  naphtha  or  do- 
mestic ethane  as  a  feedstock  at  today's 
prices.  This  result  can  be  obtained  without 
using  ethylene  co-product  fuel  credits.  For- 
eign plants  with  access  to  foreign  naphtha 
are  slightly  more  attractive  economically. 
(The  chemical  co-product  credits  are  some- 
what less  but  so  is  the  naphtha  cost) 
Therefore,  foreign  chemical  producers  oper- 
ating on  foreign  naphtha  have  a  limited  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  ethane-based  production 
in  third  country  foreign  markets. 

Some  refiners  project  that  chemical  naph- 
tha requirements  will  outgrow  refinery  sur- 
pluses abroad  with  the  result  that  the 
naphtha  price  will  Increase  toward  lis  value 
In  motor  gasoline.  Union  Carbide  does  not 
concur  with  this  view.  With  the  expectation 
of  world-wide  crude  oU  remaining  plentiful. 
we  expect  overseas  organic  chemical  feed- 
stocks to  remain  attractively  priced  and  avail- 
able In  most  areas  over  the  long  term.  While 
naphtha  has  been  widely  used  as  a  feed- 
stock because  of  its  price  and  availability, 
it  Is  not  the  only  part  of  the  crude  oU  barrel 
than  can  be  efficiently  converted  to  chem- 
icals. As  long  as  crude  itself  remains  plenti- 
ful, chemicals  can  be  made  from  those  frac- 
tions which  are  least  in  demand  for  outlets 
with  greater  resultant  value. 

Even  those  refiners  who  think  that  foreign 
chemical  feedstock  prices  will  rise  must  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  not  the  absolute  level  of 
chemical  feedstock  prices  which  creates  the 
disadvantage  for  our  Industry,  but  the 
differential  between  domestic  and  Intern.-j- 
tlonal  feedstock  prices.  We  see  domestic 
feedstock  prices  rising  while  our  foreign  com- 
petitors are  free  to  acquire  feedstocks  de- 
rived from  stably  priced  InternatlonEd  crude 
oil  and  we  are  not  under  present  regulations. 
If  we  are  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
for  markets,  we  must  also  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  them  In  the  purchase  of  our  raw 
materials.  In  addition.  Union  Carbide  be- 
lieves that  the  growth  of  the  domestic  chem- 
ical Industry  la  causing  the  demand  for 
L.P.O.  to  outstrip  the  available  supply.  Thus, 
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we,  as  our  foreign  competitors  before  us, 
must  look  to  naphtha  and  other  crude  oil 
based  feedstocks  for  at  least  a  part  of  otir 
increased  future  requirements.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  domestic  naphtha  from 
protected  and  high  priced  domestic  crude 
puts  us  at  a  serious  economic  disadvantage 
to  overseas  producers.  Not  only  Is  our  po- 
tential purchase  of  new  oil  baaed  feedstocks 
likely  to  be  at  the  higher  domestic  prices 
but  the  entire  price  structure  for  the  limited 
domestic  LP.G.  supplies  will  also  tend  to 
rise  more  quickly  since  the  OU  Import  Pro- 
gram permits  no  low  cost  alternative.  The 
result  will  neoessarily  be  reduced  exports  of 
chemicals  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  mcreaslng  Imports  of  chemicals  manu- 
factured abro€id. 

The  domestic  chemical  Industry,  which  has 
been  committed  by  the  recent  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  reductions  to  greater  ex- 
posure to  foreign  competition  In  chemicals, 
cannot  maintain  its  vitality  and  contribu- 
tion to  trade  balances  with  a  noncompetitive 
raw  material  cost.  The  Importance  of  this  Is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  raw  material  rep- 
resents about  half  the  cost  of  ethylene,  the 
basic  building  block  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry. We  believe  the  Oil  Import  Program  in 
Its  present  form  and  the  developing  domestic 
LP.G.  situation  will  make  the  domestic  pe- 
trochemical Industry  noncompetitive  In  the 
world  market.  If  our  U.S.  made  products 
cannot  compete,  the  only  alternative  is  for 
these  producers  to  move  abroad.  Movement 
of  our  chemical  facilities  to  foreign  shores 
is  undesirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  national 
security,  balance  of  payments  and  employ- 
ment. This  must  and  can  be  avoided. 

In  1961,  Union  Carbide  foresaw  this  prob- 
lem and  requested  consideration  by  respon- 
sible government  agencies.  In  1962,  a  Petro- 
leum Study  Committee,  created  by  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  conducted  a  study  of 
petroleum  requirements  and  supply  with  re- 
lation to  national  security  objectives  and 
concluded: 

"It  is  not  considered  desirable  to  extend 
the  oil  Import  control  program  beyond  its 
present  scope.  However,  if  It  should  appear 
necessary  to  redress  the  competitive  equities 
Involved  it  would  be  preferable  to  adjtist  the 
present  method  of  establishing  allocations 
for  refiners  with  petrochemical  facilities." 

Beginning  in  1962,  the  production  of  L.P.G. 
for  chemical  manufacturers  and  others  was 
Included  In  the  total  Import  pool.  However, 
chemical  manufacturers  without  refinery 
capacity  were  excluded  from  the  Program.  In 
1965,  as  a  result  of  an  inter-agency  review  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of 
a  number  of  government  agencies,  the  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  3693  was  issued  and 
provided  in  part : 

"For  reasons  of  equity  and  competitive 
capability  there  should  be  authority  to  In- 
clude petrochemical  plants  within  the  system 
of  allocation  of  imports." 

It  is  clear  that  the  responsible  government 
agencies  have  determined  that  the  inclusion 
of  the  petrochemical  industry  in  the  Program 
would  not  Impair  the  national  security. 
Subsequent  modifications  to  the  Oil  Import 
Regulation  Implemented  the  Proclamation 
and  provided  that  consumers  of  qualifying 
feedstocks  woxild  receive  Import  allocations 
regardless  of  whether  the  material  was  proc- 
essed In  refineries  or  petrochemical  plants. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  revision  was 
designed  solely  to  estabUsh  equity  between 
oil  refiners  antl  petrochemical  producers  In 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  intended  nor 
did  It  alter  competitive  relationships  signifi- 
cantly between  domestic  and  foreign  chem- 
ical producers.  The  long  term  problem,  there- 
fore, of  the  International  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  domestic  chemical  Industry 
remains  unsolved. 

Since  1959,  we  have  seen  not  only  a  de- 
crease In  the  U.S.  share  of  world-wide  or- 
ganic chemical  output  but  a  sizable  drc^  in 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  expanding  export  mar- 


kets as  well.  Between  1959  and  1966  the  VS. 
share  of  world  exports  of  organic  chemloals 
and  plastics  decreased  from  38  pendent  to 
24  percent.  Unless  the  controlling  Influences 
are  changed,  our  estimates  Indicate  that  by 
1971  the  U.S.  share  is  Ukely  to  drop  further 
to  about  16  percent  of  world  markets.  Third 
country  markets  have  accounted  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  U.S.  exports  of  organic 
chemicals  and  plastics  in  recent  years  and  it 
Is  in  these  markets  that  the  U.S.  producers 
meet  European  and  Japanese  producers  head 
on.  When  all  the  new  units  being  planned 
and  constructed  abroad  come  on-stream 
there  will  be  enormous  quantities  of  chemi- 
cal products  derived  from  foreign  naphtha 
to  be  marketed.  The  U.S.  is  the  largest  single 
cheirUcal  market  in  the  world  and  an  obvious 
target  for  European  and  Japanese  production 
because  of  the  potentially  higher  cost  of  our 
product  and  tiie  reduction  of  tariffs  under 
the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations. 

One  of  the  predictable  implications  of  an 
adverse  trend  in  relative  feedstock  costs  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries  Is  a 
sizable  flow  of  U.S.  Investment  capital  over- 
seas to  construct  facilities  to  supply  prod- 
ucts not  only  to  third  country  markets  but 
to  the  U.S.  market  Itself.  This  could  amount 
to  more  than  $100  million  per  year  In  petro- 
chemical Investment  abroad.  If  ftirther  gov- 
ernmental limitations  shotild  be  impmsed  on 
foreign  investment,  the  result  would  be,  In 
effect,  to  deny  to  U.S.  based  companies  con- 
tinued participation  In  the  growth  of  the 
world's  organic  chemical  Indtistry. 

In  1965.  U.S.  exports  of  organic  chemicals 
aria  plastics  produced  a  net  foreign  trade 
surplus  of  $893,000,000.  (Union  Carbide's 
contribution  as  just  one  producer  amounted 
to  almost  $100,000,000.)  This  Is  the  contribu- 
tion which  is  being  threatened.  Our  projec- 
tion Indicates  that  the  industry's  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  organic  chemicals  and 
plastics  may  decline  $600,000,000  by  1971  if 
changes  are  not  made. 

We  are  confident  that  this  conclusion  will 
be  further  reinforced  by  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey recently  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  sui-rey  was  designed  to  pro- 
ject the  petrochemical  Indtistry's  pattern  of 
Investments  and  sales  to  1970  imder  varying 
degrees  of  access  to  foreign  feedstocks  for 
domestic  use.  We  believe  that,  despite  the 
relatively  short  period  involved,  the  survey 
will  still  show  a  sizable  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  domestic  balance  of  payments 
with  Increasing  access  to  foreign  feedstocks. 

We  at  Union  Carbide  plan  our  facilities 
about  five  years  ahead  and  we  believe  we  are 
not  too  different  from  the  rest  of  the  indus- 
try. Under  present  regulations  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  Program  that  recognizes  the 
raw  materials  problem  of  the  petrochemical 
Industry,  our  plans  of  necessity  must  Include 
a  shift  towards  foreign  manufacture.  Ini- 
tially, we  would  supply  our  third  country 
markets  from  these  installations  but  ulti- 
mately must  consider  supplying  domestic 
markets  as  well.  By  contrast  the  domestic  pe- 
troleum Industry  cannot  supply  economically 
any  significant  quantities  of  petroleum  to 
third  country  markets  and  the  foreign  pw- 
troleum  Industry  is  prevented  from  supplying 
more  than  a  limited  portion  of  domestic 
markets  by  the  Oil  Imports  Program.  It  la 
thus  clear  that  an  Industry  supplying  non- 
energy  chemical  products  in  International 
trade  cannot  remain  strong  under  treatment 
which  Is  designed  to  protect  energy  products 
for  the  domestic  economy. 

To  maintain  a  strong  U.S.  chemical  in- 
dustry in  the  Interest  of  national  security 
we  recommend  a  program  be  developed  that: 

(a)  recognizes  that  separate  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  raw  material  problem* 
of  the  domestic  chemical  industry  from 
those  of  the  domestic  i>etroIeum  Industry 
because  the  chemical  Industry  competes  un- 
protected In  world-wide  markets,  while  the 
domestic  p>etroleum  Industry  sells  essen- 
tially to  protected  domestic  markets. 


(b)  recognizes  the  need  of  the  domestic 
organic  chemical  Industry  to  acquire  for- 
eign feedstocks  in  sufficient  quantities  to  al- 
low it  to  compete  here  and  abroad  against 
all  comers,  and 

(c)  protects  the  objectives  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Program  by  restricting  by-products 
derived  from  foreign  chemical  feedstocks 
used  to  produce  chemicals  from  entering  the 
domestic  fuels  market. 

The  technicaUties  of  the  propKised  pro- 
gram will  be  difficult,  but  If  the  objectives 
are  clear,  industry  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  can  work  the  details 
out.  The  program  should  be  put  Into  effect 
on  a  gradual,  staged  basis  over  a  period  of 
several  years  to  avoid  p>o6Slble  dislocation  to 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry.  Its  pro- 
visions should  apply  to  all  petrochemical 
producers,  treating  them  equitably  whether 
or  not  they  are  also  petroleum  comp>anies. 
In  the  meantime,  if  the  industry  has  con- 
fidence that  such  a  program  wUl  be  devel- 
op>ed,  the  new  facilities  needed  to  meet  do- 
mestic smd  third  country  chemical  market 
projections  can  be  planned  for  this  country 
Instead  of  for  forelg^n  shores. 

H.    K.    INTZICANN. 


High  School  Dropootf  Do  Well  in 
McClellan  NYC  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  most 
young  i>eople,  dropping  out  of  school 
means  heading  down  a  deadend  street. 
They  face  a  future  of  unemployment,  or 
at  best,  menial  low-paying  jobs. 

But,  122  young  people  In  Sacramento, 
Calif. — most  of  them  school  dropouts — 
found  a  new  lease  on  life  when  they  en- 
rolled in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
program  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 

An  article  In  the  May  12  Sacramento 
Valley  Union  Labor  Bulletin  describes 
how  both  the  piersonnel  at  McCleUan  and 
the  NYC  enrollees  have  benefited  from 
the  project. 

Significantly,  the  article  points  out,  the 
remedial  education  part  of  their  NYC  ex- 
perience has  encouraged  many  of  the 
dropxDuts  to  work  toward  their  high 
school  diplomas. 

I  insert  this  article  into  the  Record  as 
an  excellent  example  of  how  young  peo- 
ple can  get  that  all-important  second 
chance  in  life  if  someone  cares.  NYC 
shows  them  that  someone  does. 
High  School  Dropouts  Do  Weu,  in  McClel- 
lan Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program 
Many  McClellanites  have,  no  doubt,  re- 
cently seen  some  seasoned  employes  perform- 
ing their  assigned  tasks  with  very  young  and 
eager  help>ers  at  their  sides.  Tliis  scene, 
which  had  its  Inception  In  December  of  1966, 
Is  becoming  more  commonplace  on  the  Mc- 
Clellan Installation.  The  youths  are  enrollees 
In  the  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps"  (N.Y.C.) 
training  program. 

NYC.  Is  funded  by  the  VS.  Department 
of  Labor,  and  spwrisored  by  the  Sacramento 
Area  Economic  Opportunity  Council.  Under 
the  direction  of  Carlton  Stevenson  and  bis 
four-member  staff,  the  program  Is  designed 
primarily  for  the  sometimes  forgotten  youths, 
age  16  to  22,  who  are  high  school  dropouts. 
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Stewart  M.  Roth.  Manager  of  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  (Y.O.C.)  ot  the  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  aald,  "Whem  we  ae« 
the  fine  result*  being  produced  by  N.Y.C.,  It 
makes  our  job  a  pleasant  coxe."  T.O.C.  is 
responsible  for  recruiting  enroUees  for  the 
program,  pre-selection  and  poet-selection 
counseling,  and  assistance  in  obtaining 
meaningful  employemnt  as  a  result  of  the 
N.T.C.  training,  or.  placing  the  enrolleee  in 
a  formal  on-the-job  training  program. 

Marlon  J.  Woods.  Executive  Director  of 
S.A.E.O.C..  said  that  the  foundation  of  the 
program  is  centered  around  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  citizens  from  every  segment  of  the 
community:  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
organizations.  "The  program  Is  not  to  be 
confused  with  any  type  of  'back-to-school' 
program  in  the  County,"  he  said.  He  further 
stated  that  the  supervisors  and  employees  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base  are  to  be  praised 
for  the  excellent  supervision  and  guidance 
they  are  giving  these  youngsgters.  "The  sup- 
port which  the  McClellan  administration  Is 
giving  is  Just  tremendous,"  he  said. 

Col.  George  S.  Geanetoe,  Personnel  Office 
Chief  at  McClellan.  said  there  are  presently 
120  enrolleee  in  N.T.C.  and  in  a  short  while 
they  expect  to  have  155.  "In  four  months." 
he  said,  "we  have  seen  raw  natviral  talent 
refined,  hidden  talent  Identified,  gregarlous- 
ness  emerged,  confidence  restored,  and  life's 
goals  taking  form  for  these  youngsters 
through  N.T.C.  In  the  opinion  of  all  those 
connected  with  tlve  program,  we  see  new  and 
useful  tax-paying  citizens  emerging  from 
N.T.C.  We  are  moet  happy  to  participate  in 
this  worthwhile  program." 

Stevenson  said  that  many  of  the  enroUees 
are  becoming  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  receiving  their  high  school 
diplomas.  "They  are  receiving  training  In 
such  departments  as  the  library,  hospital, 
procurement,  communications,  clerical  and 
engineering.  An  etght-hoiir  remedial  educa- 
tion class  Is  held  on  Fridays  at  McClellan, 
which  Is  conducted  by  Grant  Union  High 
School  on  a  contract  basis,  for  which  the 
students  can  receive  fifteen  credits  toward 
graduation.  In  addition,  many  of  the  young- 
sters are  also  attending  night  school.  It  is 
mandatory  that  they  receive  at  least  six  hours 
remedial  education  a  week.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  youtbs  In  the  program  are  high 
school  dropouts.  In  many  cases,  N.T.C.  is  like 
a  new  lease  on  life  to  these  youngsters,"  he 
said. 

Col.  Geanetos  added  that  he  believes  the 
key  to  the  whole  picture  Is  the  fact  that  the 
kids  have  found  that  someone  really  is  in- 
terested In  their  future,  and  eag:er  to  help 
them  attain  their  goals. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Sacramento  area  will 
see  an  art  exhibit  by  N.T.C.  enrollee  Jona- 
than Hansard.  Jon  works  days  as  a  visual 
communications  aide  at  McClellan  and  is  due 
to  receive  his  high  school  diploma  soon.  "I 
never  dreamed  Fd  get  a  chance  Uke  this,"  Jon 
said,  "and  I  am  very  grateful  to  everyone 
connected  with  N.T.C." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jmsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
overemphasize  the  threat  to  world  peace 
occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of  warfare  in 
the  Near  East.  Although  harsh  events 


will  prevent  for  the  time  being  any  ra- 
tionaJ  discussion  by  the  com.batants,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  central  issue 
which  imderlles  the  conflict — the  legal 
status  of  the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Aaron  L.  Shal- 
owitz,  former  special  assistant  to  the  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
for  a  lucid  and  authoritative  analysis  of 
the  status  of  the  Strait  of  Tiran  which 
appeared  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Post  on  June  5.  Mr. 
Shalowltz.  who  has  written  extensively 
on  the  subject  of  territorial  waters,  re- 
tired in  1964  from  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  after  more  than  40  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  Shalowitz'  editorial : 

Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Law 

During  the  present  crisis  In  the  Middle 
East  there  has  been  considerable  confusion 
regarding  the  legal  and  geographic  termin- 
ology relating  to  the  International  status  of 
the  Strait  of  Tlran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  world  may  be  classified 
under  three  broad  heads,  namely.  Inland  or 
national  waters,  the  marginal  or  territorial 
sea,  and  the  high  seas.  The  term  territorial 
waters  includes  both  the  territorial  sea  and 
the  Inland  waters  of  a  country,  but  Is  some- 
times used  synonymously  but  erroneously 
with  the  term  territorial  sea. 

The  inland  or  national  waters  of  a  coastal 
nation  comprise  Its  rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  the 
shore  between  high  water  and  low  water,  and 
coastal  Indentations  that  fall  Into  the  cate- 
gory of  Juridical  or  closed  bays.  Over  these 
waters  the  coastal  nation  exercises  complete 
sovereignty. 

Seaward  of  the  national  waters  lies  the 
territorial  sea — a  belt  of  water  3  miles  wide 
over  which  the  coastal  nation  exercises  a 
qualified  sovereignty  because  foreign  mer- 
chantmen liave  the  right  of  Innocent  passage 
through  them. 

Beyond  the  territorial  sea  lies  the  high  seas. 
Freedom  Is  its  principal  characteristic,  which 
means  It  is  not  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of 
any  one  country. 

Speciflcally  then,  it  is  evident  that  along 
the  open  coast  of  Egypt,  where  no  strait  is 
Involved — for  example,  along  the  Red  Sea — 
a  foreign  merchant  vessel  would  under  Inter- 
national law  have  the  right  of  Innocent  pas- 
sage anywhere  within  Egypt's  territorial  sea 
as  long  as  it  remains  outside  Its  national 
waters.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what 
effect  the  existence  of  a  strait,  such  as  the 
Strait  of  Tiran  has  on  this  right  of  free 
navigation.  The  full  width  of  the  strait  is 
about  4  miles  and  lies  within  the  territorial 
seas  of  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but  the 
usable  channel  (about  one  mile  wide)  lies 
wholly  within  the  territorial  sea  of  Egypt. 

This  is  comparable  to  the  Corfu  Channel 
case  (alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  In 
his  article  May  28 )  in  which  the  World  Court 
In  1946  upheld  the  right  of  British  warships 
to  pass  unimpeded  through  the  narrow  north 
Corfu  Strait  (1  mile  vrtde)  which  separates 
Albania  from  the  Greek  Island  of  Corfu,  at 
a  point  well  within  Albania's  territorial  sea. 
This  is  a  landmark  case  on  the  law  of  inter- 
national straits,  and  the  Court's  observations 
are  of  considerable  Importance  In  the  present 
situation.  The  Court  said  the  test  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  traffic  passing 
throtigh  the  strait  nor  its  greater  or  lesser 
Importance  for  International  navigation. 

The  decisive  criterion,  it  held,  was  "its 
geographical  situation  In  connecting  two 
parts  of  the  high  seas  and  the  fact  of  Its  use 
for  International  navigation."  The  Court  also 
said  that  It  was  "unable  to  accept  the  Al- 
banian contention  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  has  violated  Albanian 
sovereignty  .  .  ."  The  obvious  conclusions 
that  must  be  drawn  thus  far  from  this  de- 
cision are  that  neither  the  narrowness  of  a 


strait  nor  the  fact  that  It  lies  wholly  within 
the  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  nation  can 
have  any  relevancy  as  to  its  international 
statvLB.  It  should  also  dispose  effectively  of 
the  existing  oonfuslon  as  to  whether  the 
Strait  at  Tlran  Is  sovereign  waters  of  Egypt 
or  International  waters.  The  two  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive. 

Mr.  Roberts  also  makes  brief  reference  to 
the  1958  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  which  specifically  took  cognizance 
of  straits  used  for  International  navigation. 
Although  the  Geneva  Conference  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea,  Jit  did  adopt  four  conventions,  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  being  of 
special  significance  in  the  present  Middle 
East  crisis.  This  Convention  came  into  force 
on  Sept.  10,  1964  and  has  now  been  ratified 
by  33  Nations,  among  them  being  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  considering  the  question  of  innocent 
passage  through  straits  used  for  international 
navigation  the  Convention  went  beyond  the 
rule  of  Corfu,  which  limited  innocent  pas- 
sage to  straits  "connecting  two  parts  of  the 
high  seas."  and  included  also  the  "territorial 
sea"  of  a  foreign  state.  The  final  article 
adopted  by  the  Conference  and  embodied  as 
Article  16  (4)  of  the  Convention  reads  as 
follows:  "There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the 
Innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  International  navi- 
gation between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and 
another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  tern- 
torial  sea  of  a  foreign  state." 

Arthur  Dean,  the  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference  stated  that  the 
provision  not  only  goes  further  than  did  the 
decision  in  the  Corfu  Channel  case,  but  "It 
speciflcally  dertermlnes  the  heated  contro- 
versy between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  .is 
to  the  right  of  Israeli  shipping  to  pass 
through  the  Strait  of  Tlran  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba." 

The  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  a  multinational  body 
of  water  with  outlets  on  the  Gulf  of  four 
sovereign  nations — Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jo 
dan  and  Israel.  The  prevailing  accepted  prin- 
ciple for  such  waters  Is  that  they  are  not 
closed  sects,  no  matter  how  narrow  the  en- 
trance may  be,  but  are  parts  of  the  high  seas. 
But  apart  from  that,  the  Gulf,  under  a  3- 
mile  territorial  sea — ^the  extent-  recognized 
by  the  United  States — would  contain  a  nar- 
row belt  of  high  seas  running  the  full  length 
of  the  Gulf,  through  which  a  foreign  vessel 
would  have  an  Inherent  right  of  passage, 
and  the  Strait  of  Tlran  would  connect  two 
parts  of  the  high  seas  and  thus  fall  into  the 
category  of  an  international  strait  under  the 
doctrine  of  Corfu.  Even  if  a  12-mlle  terri- 
torial sea  limit  be  accepted  for  Egrypt  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  they  now  claim,  the 
entire  Gulf  would  be  territorial  seas,  through 
which  the  right  of  Innocent  passage  would 
lie  under  the  traditional  law  of  the  sea,  and 
the  Strait  of  Tlran  would  be  an  International 
waterway  under  Article  16(4)  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Freedom  of  the  seas  has  been  one  of  the 
keystones  of  American  policy  from  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  It  has  been  reaffirmed 
on  numerous  occasions.  The  United  States 
has  a  stake  la  the  preservation  of  this  free- 
dom wherever  it  may  be  challenged. 


June  6,  1967 
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Military  Mailing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PZNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.    EILBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    along 
with  several  hundred  other  people  yes- 


terday, I  found  myself  a  captive  pas- 
senger of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Since  the  service  between  Washington 
and  my  Philadelphia  home  was  just 
about  completely  electrified,  the  just 
about  complete  failure  of  electrical  power 
supply  yesterday  morning  halted  the 
train  on  which  I  was  a  passenger  and 
left  me  cooling  my  heels  for  several 
hours. 

I  do  not  make  the  claim  that  I  was 
inconvenienced  any  more  than  my  fel- 
low passengers,  but  I  do  make  the  claim 
that  it  caused  me  to  lose  an  opportunity 
I  very  much  wanted.  I  am  referring  to 
the  OMX)rtunlty  to  cast  my  vote  in  this 
House  yesterday  In  favor  of  H.R.  10226. 

This  Is  a  bill  I  have  had  my  eye  on  for 
some  time  and  this  Is  a  subject  with 
which  I  am  more  than  slightly  familiar 
and  completely  in  accord.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  mailing  privileges 
for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  should 
Indeed  be  extended  to  include  many  more 
Americans  who  are  not  scrimping  on 
their  services  to  us. 

I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
failure  of  electrical  power  cost  me  my 
opportunity  to  vote  for  that  bill.  If  my 
train  had  stopped  closer  to  the  Capital 
than  Wilmington,  Del.,  I  may  even  have 
considered — like  our  Infantrymen  and 
letter  carriers  themselves — walking. 


Taps  for  the  37th— Otiio't 
Rainbow  DiTision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  announced  the 
retirement  of  Ohio's  37th  Infantry  Di- 
vision as  part  of  a  Pentagon  efficiency 
program  involving  the  Army  National 
Guard.  This  action  will  touch  the  heart- 
strings of  many  Ohioans  who  have  so 
proudly  served  In  the  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion. This  will  seem  to  be  the  end  of  an 
era  for  this  military  unit,  which  distin- 
guished itself  in  three  wars.  It  was  an 
all  "Buckeye"  division  which  made  mili- 
tary history  In  every  engagement  in 
which  it  participated.  The  37th  may  be 
demobilized,  but  its  deeds  of  valor  will 
live  in  history. 

By  leave  obtained,  I  include  editorials 
which  appeared  In  the  Cleveland  pa- 
pers— one  on  June  3  In  the  Cleveland 
Press  and  another  on  June  4  in  the  Plain 
Dealer : 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press.  June  3.  1967] 
Taps  fob  thi:  37th 

Ohio's  proud  37th  Infantry  Division  is 
about  to  slip  Into  history  after  having  helped 
make  It  for  a  half  century. 

The  death  warrant  for  the  Buckeye  corps. 
Identified  by  Its  round  red  and  white  should- 
er patch,  was  handed  down  yesterday  when 
the  Defense  Department  announced  Its  re- 
tirement after  maneuvers  this  summer.  It  is 
part  of  the  Pentagon's  stream-lining  pro- 
gram for  the  Army  National  Guard. 

For  Ohio  National  Guard  officials,  the  news 
was  not  surprising.  More  than  two  years  ago 


the  Pentagon  announced  Its  modernization 
intention,  and  many  observers  expected  tbe 
87th  to  be  demobUlzed  then. 

Writing  at  that  time  ai  the  37th 's  Impend- 
ing retirement.  Press  Military  Editor  Robert 
Stafford  said:  "It  has  a  record  of  gallantry 
In  combat  unmatched  by  any  other  Nation- 
al Guard  division,  of  conduct  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  In  three  wars,  and  of 
patriotic  response  to  any  call  to  service  In 
peace  as  weU  as  war." 

Stafford  pointed  out  that  the  37th'8  rec- 
ord Is  all  the  more  Impressive  because  it  was 
compiled  by  "weekend  warriors" — the  clvll- 
lan-Eoldiers  suddenly  called  to  fighting  duty. 

They  became  professionals  fast,  though,  as 
the  Germans  can  testify  in  World  War  I 
( Meuse-Argonne  front)  and  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  n  (Bougainville). 

Eight  members  of  the  37th  have  won 
Medals  of  Honor.  One  of  them  was  Pvt. 
Rodger  Young  whose  heroism  was  memorial- 
ized in  the  famous  "Ballad  of  Rodger 
Young." 

The  fighting  37th.  1917-4967.  Ohio— and 
the  nation — can  be  proud. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  June  4.   1967) 
The   37th — a   Great   Division 

Ohio's  37th  Infantry  Division,  apparently 
on  Its  way  out  due  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's reorganization  of  the  Army's  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  forces,  always  will 
have  an  Important  place  In  Ohio  and  na- 
tional history. 

Congress  may  halt  the  reorganization  move 
for  a  time  but  there  is  Uttle  reason  to  beUeve 
that  the  objectors  to  the  streamlining  plan 
are  motivated  by  very  much  more  than  local 
pride. 

If  the  famed  "Buckeye"  division  Is  Indeed 
phased  out  In  the  reorganization,  Its  old 
battle-won  glory  wUl  be  undiminished. 

The  division  distinguished  Itself  on  the 
bloody  Meuse-Argonne  and  four  other  fronts 
in  World  War  I.  Nearly  2,000  of  them  lost 
their  lives  In  600  days  of  heroic,  victorious 
island-hopping  in  the  Pacific  in  World  War 
II. 

Eight  of  the  37th's  members  won  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

The  exploits  of  men  wearing  the  round 
red-and-white  shoulder  patch  of  the  Ohio 
division  will  not  be  forgotten  In  the  division's 
probable  demise. 


If  We  Don't  Increase  the  Debt  Limit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   TLOBISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  question:  What  will  happen  If  the 
Congress  fails  to  pass  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit?  His  answer  has 
just  come  to  me  in  the  following  letter. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  a  Congressman  might 
vote  against  the  measure  as  a  symbolic 
protest;  but  not  as  a  cost-saving  device. 
The  only  realistic  way  to  save  money  is 
vote  to  cut  and  eliminate  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

The  letter  follows : 
The  Secretart  of  the  Treasurt, 

Washington,  June  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  In  reply  to  your  ques- 
tion :  "What  will  happen  If  the  Congress  falls 


to  pass  legislation  to  Increase  the  debt  lim- 
it?"— the  simple  and  direct  answer  is  that 
the  United  States  Government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  Its  bUls  or  repay  all  of  Its  matur- 
ing debt  after  June  30,   1967. 

Under  existing  law,  the  temporary  debt 
ceUlng  of  $336  billion  reverts,  after  June  30. 
1967,  to  $286  billion.  We  estimate  that  the 
actual  level  of  debt,  which  was  $331.1  billion 
on  May  31,  will  be  about  327  bUllon  on  June 
30 — some  $42  billion  above  the  ceUIng  which 
would  take  effect  the  next  day. 

The  debt  in  existence  at  that  time  would 
have  been  Issued  legally,  but  without  Con- 
gressional action  to  raise  the  ceUIng  from 
the  $285  billion  level  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  issue  new  debt — including  even  the  re- 
funding of  outstanding  obligations  as  they 
came  due. 

The  cash  balance  we  would  have  on  hand 
at  that  time— €imounting  to  perhaps  $7  bU- 
llon— would  not  last  long.  Whether  that  lim- 
ited amount  would  be  used  to  meet  current 
Government  payments — for  example,  to  pur- 
chase defense  material,  pay  salaries,  or  pen- 
sions— or  for  repaying  maturing  debt  obliga- 
tions, is  beside  the  point.  The  point  Is  that 
without  action  on  the  debt  limit  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  lawful  obligations,  and  that  is  not  a 
tolerable  position  to  be  in. 

One  might  ask  how  long  $7  billion  of  cash 
could  last.  The  mere  repasrment  of  the  first 
three  weekly  Issues  of  Treasiiry  bills  coming 
due  in  July  would  ufe  $6.9  billion — and  that 
cash  would  not  be  available  unless  all  other 
Treasury  cash  exi>endltures  wer  shut  off  com- 
pletely; that  would  mean  no  payments  on 
defense  supplies,  no  payments  of  Government 
salaries,  no  payments  of  Government  pen- 
sions. Social  Security,  unemplojnnent  bene- 
fits, and  so  on.  Not  oiily  could  no  new  savings 
bonds  be  sold,  but  we  could  also  run  out  of 
cash  to  redeem  existing  bonds. 

Ijast  January,  In  spelUng  out  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  Increase  In  the  temporary  debt 
oelllng,  becaiise  an  excessively  tight  debt 
limit  had  been  Interfering  with  norma] 
Treasury  cash  and  debt  management  opera- 
tions since  December  1966, 1  pointed  out  that 
unless  the  celling  was  raised  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  the  Treasury  would  be  able 
to  pay  only  about  half  of  the  anticipated 
bills  coming  due  in  tbe  first  half  of  March. 

The  situation  facing  us  at  the  end  of  June 
will  be  far  more  serious  than  that  of  early 
March.  On  that  earlier  occasion,  It  was  a 
question  of  gradually  pressing  up  to,  and 
then  byond,  an  existing  debt  ceiling  of  $330 
billion.  At  the  end  of  June,  however,  the 
current  legislation  provides  a  precipitate 
drop  in  the  debt  ceUIng  to  a  level,  as  noted, 
some  $42  bUUon  below  the  actual  level  of 
debt  anticipated  for  June  30. 

This  country  has  never  defaulted  on  its 
obligations,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Oovrn- 
ment  should  be  put  In  a  p>osltion  where  its 
ability  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  Is  Jeopard- 
ized, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Powl^. 


A  Commitment  To  Resist  Aggression  in 
the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Middle 
East  situation  has  exploded  into  a  sense- 
less and  dangerous  war.  This  Is  a  time 
when  we  must  unite  behind  the  President 
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who  must  face  difficult  decisions  In  the 
days  ahead. 

The  VS.  foreign  policy  to  resist  ag- 
gression In  the  Middle  East  was  reiter- 
ated by  President  Johnaon  In  clear  and 
uncompromising  terms  In  his  statement 
of  May  23,  1967,  just  as  three  Presidents 
before  him  stated  over  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  last  10  days 
more  than  116  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  signed  the  state- 
ment made  by  our  colleague,  Emanuel 
Celler  on  May  23,  1967.  pledging  our 
fullest  support  "to  measures  which  must 
be  taken  by  the  administration  to  make 
our  position  unmistakably  clear  to  those 
who  are  now  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
Israel  that  we  are  now  prepared  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  resist  ag- 
gression against  Israel  and  to  preserve 
the  peace."  As  one  of  the  Members  who 
endorsed  and  cosponsored  tliis  statement 
of  congressional  resolve,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  President  in  any  action 
necessary  to  help  Israel  resist  Arab  ag- 
gresslCHi  in  the  Middle  Eaat.  Our  Nation's 
policy  as  restated  by  our  President  spells 
out  our  commitment  to  our  only  ally  in 
the  Middle  East.  This  commitment  must 
be  backed  up  by  any  means  necessary  to 
convince  the  Arab  forces  that  there  is  no 
place  in  the  20th  century  for  "holy  wars." 

Israel  fights  valiantly  while  the  marl- 
time  nations  remain  unable  to  a&ree  on 
a  simple  declaration  to  guarantee  free- 
dom of  passage  through  the  Straits  of 
Tlran,  an  International  waterway. 

Israel  stands  alone,  even  though  the 
United  States,  England,  and  France 
guaranteed  the  Independence  and  integ- 
rity of  her  territory. 

Israel,  In  reliance  on  these  solemn 
commitments,  voluntarily  withdrew  her 
forces  in  1957  from  Sinai  and  from 
Sharm  el  Shrik.  Today  these  solemn 
commitments  are  being  challenged. 

The  Israeli  Ambassador  and  General 
Dayan  have  stated  that  they  do  not  want 
Americans  to  fight  for  Israel  while  the 
United  Arab  Republic  by  their  lies  and 
exaggerations  are  constantly  seeking  to 
encourage  a  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  his  nose  bleeding,  Nasser  now 
seeks  a  cease-fire.  The  Israelis  would  im- 
doubtedly  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  but  with 
no  strings  attached.  This  is  what  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  Is  now  advocating  at 
the  United  Nations.  The  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  India,  are  suggesting  a 
cease-fire,  including  a  withdrawal  to 
positions  of  June  4,  the  Hnes  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  oijenJng  of  the  present 
hostilities. 

Should  Israel  pull  back  as  it  did  in 
1957  and  leave  the  Arabs  in  a  position  to 
renew  belligerency  at  another  time?  Is 
this  not  the  time  for  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to 
support  a  realistic  and  psrmanent  solu- 
tion in  the  Middle  East? 

This  Is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  Insist  upon  direct  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  To  achieve 
these  desirable  results  our  Government 
should  give  to  Israel  all  possible  material 
assistance  and  political  aapport  to  bring 
an  end  once  and  for  all  k>  Nasser's  poQcy 
of  aggression  and  expansionism,  designed 
to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel,  a  member 
In  good  standing  in  the  United  Nations. 


Notwithstanding  the  grave  danger  in- 
herent in  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States  I  believe  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
declare  our  intention  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments should  the  United  Nations  and 
other  diplomatic  efforts  fail.  We  cannot 
turn  our  back  on  an  ally  tlireatened  with 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
nations  who  have  proclaimed  a  "holy 
war." 

In  the  face  of  the  breaking  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  by 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Algeria,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  U.N.  will  take  quick  action  to 
intervene  and  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
without  strings  attached. 

The  seeds  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
were  planted  long  ago  and  the  tense  situ- 
ation has  exploded  just  as  predicted 
openly  by  Egypt  and  her  allies. 

On  October  17,  1966 — Congressional 
Record,  page  A5336 — I  warned  of  the 
grave  danger.  In  the  Middle  East  repre- 
sented by  Syria's  attempts  to  goad  its 
Arab  neighbors  Into  an  attack  against 
Israel.  I  stated  then  that — 

The  Syrians  have  openly  admitted  that 
they  are  conducting  a  "people's  war  of  libera- 
tion" aimed  At  the  destruction  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  They  have  boasted  that  Israel  will 
become  a  second  Vietnam  with  the  EI  Fatah 
terrorlstfl  playing  the  role  of  the  Vletcong  and 
Syria  acting  ae  a  North  Vletnajn. 

I  have  also  called  for  a  cessation  of 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Works  Administration  wiiich 
has  fed,  housed  and  educated  10,000  to 
15.000  Arab  refugees  who  enrolled  in  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  trained  in 
the  Gaza  strip  and  Sinai  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  State  of  Israel. 

On  January  30,  1967,  I  called  for  a 
four-point  policy  to  maintain  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  proposal  Included  a 
U.S.  resolution  calling  upon  the  United 
Nations  to  institute  full-scale  peace  talks 
between  Israel  and  Arab  covmtrles;  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force  and  border  pa- 
trols to  prevent  aggression;  a  major 
diplomatic  offensive  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  cessation  of 
the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East  and  a 
suspension  of  financial  assistance  to 
Arab  refugees  who  are  enrolled  In  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  United 
Nations  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  achieve  a  cease- 
fire without  strings  and  to  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  disputes  which  have  kept 
the  fires  of  conflict  burning  for  20  years 
in  the  Middle  E>a5t.  But  we  cannot  build 
our  foreign  policy  on  hopes.  We  must 
look  p>ast  the  United  Nations  Euid  decide 
now  on  a  foreign  policy  which  will  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  aggres- 
sion or  international  seaway  robbery  in 
the  Middle  East — and  that  we  seek  and 
will  support  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
tensions  and  disputes  which  have  reigned 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  must  stand 
firm  and  hope  that  the  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  will  not  stand  idly  by 
will  spur  the  United  Nations  to  grreater 
efforts  and  to  greater  achievements. 

Let  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  know 
that  if  they  do  not  act.  the  United  States 
will  act — notwithstanding  the  grave 
dangers  Inherent  in  such  action. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  (»ice  again  voice  their  sup- 
port for  firm  U.S.  policy  In  the  Middle 
East. 


The  Eighth  President  of  the  Johas 
Hopkins  University 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speeiker,  this  month  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower is  retiring  as  president  of  the 
Joiins  Hopkins  University.  IXirlng  his 
tenure  at  Hopkins,  this  distinguished 
educator  has  led  Hopkins  through  a  pe- 
riod of  great  growth  and  achievement, 
both  as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  uni- 
versities and  as  a  major  contributor  to 
the  growth  of  Baltimore.  As  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun  editorial  of  June  1 
concluded,  Johns  Hopkins  "has  not  just 
held  its  own  but  has  risen  in  stature ' 
during  Dr.  Elsenhower's  inspiring  service 
as  Its  president. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  this  editorial  tribute  to  one 
of  America's  finest  educational  leaders: 
The  Eighth  President 

Over  the  past  eleven  years  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  the  prevailing  themes 
have  been  growth,  attainment  and.  Increas- 
ingly, concord.  Charles  S.  Garland,  chairman 
of  the  \inlverslty  board  of  trustees,  sums  It  up 
In  the  single  word  "cohesion."  If  Instead  of 
an  abstract  quality  an  Indlvidiial  person  may 
be  designated  as  the  center  of  this  forward 
movement,  then  Mr.  Garland  and  behind  him 
the  professors  »nd  the  secretaries,  the  post 
doctoral  students  and  the  day  students  all  at 
this  point  wo\jld  specify  Milton  S.  Elsen- 
hower, the  retiring  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Several  of  the  formal  and  Informal  judg- 
ments now  being  offered  upon  the  tenure  of 
the  eighth  head  man  since  1876  invoke  the 
superlative.  Reviewing  "the  landmark  accom- 
plishments" and  "unprecedented  progress" 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration,  Mr.  Gar- 
land's special  report  declares  that  "not  since 
Its  first  decade  has  Johns  Hopkins  erperi- 
enced  such  progress."  Elaewhere  about  the 
tinlverslty,  tiie  sort  of  skepticism  that  is 
seemingly  built  Into  academic  life  becomes 
abeyant;  the  hospital  lions  could  be  s&ld  to 
have  lain  down  alongside  the  Homewood 
lambs;  people  are  heard  saying.  "There  goes 
the  ablest  Hopkins  president  In  living 
memory." 

The  evidence  warranting  such  language  ex- 
ceeds the  practlcalltlee  of  list-making:  but 
prominent  in  it  are  remarkable  fund-raising, 
building  construction,  salary  rises,  budgets 
quintuple  their  1966  size,  an  almost  100  per 
cent  increase  In  Ph.  D.  candidacies,  continua- 
tion and  upgrading  of  iindergraduat«  pro- 
grams (with  83  p>er  cent  of  undergraduates 
seeing  it  through,  as  against  69  per  cent  in 
1956),  greater  attention  to  and  participation 
by  Baltlmorean*  In  the  university's  Evening 
School. 

Radical  increase  goes  on.  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  very  quantity  of  this  country's  univer- 
sities and  colleges:  they  now  number  some 
2.200.  Eminence  is  harder  than  ever  for  any 
one  Institution  to  arrive  at.  and  to  sustain. 
Yet  the  university  that  Is  In  some  ways 
Baltimore's  proudest  ornament  has  not  Just 
held  Its  own  but  has  risen  in  stature  and 
in  the  value  of  Its  contributions.  To  the  ap- 
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plause  of  the  academic  world,  as  President 
Eisenhower  completes  his  task,  are  joined 
the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  dviUan 
community. 


Give  Israel  U.S.  Military  Aid  if  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

orVrw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  BINGHAM],  addressed  the  ninth  an- 
nual citation  dinner  of  the  Buffalo  Coun- 
cil on  World  Affairs  In  my  home  area  of 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  to- 
day a  Buffalo  Courier  Express  article 
outlining  his  remarks  on  that  occasion: 

Bingham  Favors  Giving  Israel  U.S.  Miutart 
An)   If  Necessary 

(By  John  Pauly) 

The  United  States  should  aid  Israel  against 
the  Arab  nations  with  "troops  and  other 
military  assistance  if  necessary."  U.S.  Rep. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  said  here  Monday 
night. 

The  Bronx  congressman  made  the  remark 
to  a  Courier-Express  reporter  following  his 
talk  before  the  ninth  annual  citation  dinner 
of  the  Btiffalo  CouncU  on  World  Affairs  In 
the  Statler  HUton  Hotel. 

Bingham  spoke  before  250  persons  attend- 
ing the  dinner  honoring  John  M.  Galvln  for 
his  work  in  promoting  the  council's  "Salute 
to  International  Visitors,"  an  annual  pro- 
gram honoring  the  area's  international  com- 
munity. 

The  congressman  said  in  his  address: 

"Over  the  years  Israel  said  it  wanted  noth- 
ing but  to  be  left  alone.  Israel  wants  only 
peace,  whereas  the  Arabs  have  repeatedly 
said  they  want  to  destroy  Israel." 

United  Arab  Republic  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  "brought  about  the  crisis"  by 
demanding  the  removal  of  United  Nations 
peace  keeping  troops  and  blockading  an  In- 
ternational waterway,  he  said,  declaring  the 
Arabs  were  "self-proclaimed  aggressors." 

MILITART  AID,  IT  NEEDED 

Bingham  told  those  attending  that  the 
President  with  the  support  of  Congress 
should  provide  aid  to  Israel  If  the  situation 
warranted  It.  Later,  he  told  The  Courier- 
Express  he  "would  not  exclude  troops  and 
other  military  aids."  in  the  assistance  pack- 
age. 

He  said  the  assistance,  however,  probably 
w6uld  not  be  necessary  because  most  people 
in  Washington  felt  confident  "that  Israel 
can  take  care  of  Itself." 

Bingham  was  former  U.S.  representative  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  U.N. 
and  former  president  of  the  UN's  Trustee- 
ship Council. 

The  Congressman  explained  that  part  of 
the  trouble  In  the  Kilddle  East  stemmed  from 
the  failure  of  the  US.  and  Britain  to  state 
firmly  they  would  not  let  the  Arabs  "push 
Israel  Into  the  sea."  He  termed  our  past 
policy  "wishy-washy." 

Bingham  said  the  alignment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  Arabs  prevents  "effective 
U.N.  action"  In  the  dispute.  "The  U.N.  simply 
cannot  resolve  major  disputes  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  non-Communist 
world:  the  U.N.  was  not  set  up  to  do  so,"  he 
explained. 

Bingham  also  urged  we  should  pursue  our 
efforts  to  prevent  nuclear  weapons  from  fall- 
ing Into  the  hands  of  additional  nations. 


The  congressman  advised  concern  with 
the  "growing  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor  nations  of  the  world."  "The  more  we 
can  help  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world 
to  make  progress  toward  their  economic, 
social  and  political  goals,  the  better  are  aur 
chances  of  preserving  i>eace." 

He  also  suggested  we  attempt  to  lead  some 
Communist  coimtrles  to  turn  toward  "the 
pleasure  of  a  consumer-oriented  economy 
and  away  from  the  fanatical  asceticism  of 
the  past." 

AWARD    PRESENTED    TO    SON 

Galvln  was  unable  to  attend  the  dinner 
and  his  award  was  presented  to  bis  son, 
Richard,  by  Edward  H.  Kavlnoky,  a  past 
recipient  of  the  citation. 

University  of  Buffalo  President  Martin 
Meyerson  Introduced  Bingham.  Wayne  D. 
Wlsbaum  was  dinner  chairman. 


Land  Reform  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  the  most  important  Issue 
facing  this  Nation.  The  military  aspects 
have  generated  a  great  deal  of  public 
discussion  and  debate.  This  is  natural  be- 
cause our  efforts  have  been  directed  pri- 
marily to  achieving  the  military  objec- 
tive of  halting  armed  Communist  aggres- 
sion. But  unless  greater  consideration  is 
given  to  the  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment of  South  Vietnam,  military 
successes  will  not  bring  about  the  long- 
range  economic  stability  and  political 
self-determination  we  seek  for  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

One  of  the  specific  problems  which 
concerns  me  greatly  and  which  deserves 
our  immediate  attention  is  the  low  prior- 
ity assigned  to  the  land  reform  program 
in  the  rural  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Al- 
though the  United  States  will  spend  over 
$25  billion  on  the  Vietnamese  war  this 
year,  land  reform  has  been  allocated  only 
$700,000,  with  an  additional  $800,000  ^r 
a  related  aerial  land  surveying  project. 
Since  1954,  we  have  provided  less  than 
$5.1  million  for  a  program  that  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  key  to  our  success  or 
failure  in  Vietnam. 

When  such  a  small  share  of  our  com- 
mitted resources  is  allocated  to  land  re- 
form. It  cannot  be  successfully  pursued. 
A  look  at  agricultural  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam  indicates  the  need  for  an 
Immediate  reevaluation  of  the  program's 
importance  in  achieving  a  lasting  peace 
in  Vietnam.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  Con- 
gress fully  examine  the  current  program 
suid  that  the  administration  reconsider 
the  low  priority  srtatus  heretofore  as- 
sJfened  to  the  land  reform  program. 

Even  with  the  substantial  population 
migration  from  the  countryside  to  the 
provincial  capitals  and  to  Saigon,  the 
rural  people  still  comprise  over  80  per- 
cent of  Vietnam's  population.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  program  which  les- 
sens the  serious  land  tenure  abuses  and 
increases  rural  living  standards  by  in- 
creasing  agricultural  productivity   and 


income  and  which  promotes  economic 
self-sufficiency  Is  essential  for  establish- 
ing a  stable  economy  and  political  unity. 

Present  land  distribution  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  based  on  an  ordinance 
issued  in  1956  which  limited  the  amount 
of  rice  lands  that  could  be  held  by  one 
owner  to  about  246  acres.  Since  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  ordinance  nearly  615,000 
acres  have  been  redistributed  to  almost 
116.000  farmers.  After  over  10  years, 
however,  the  program  is  not  finished.  One 
million  additional  acres  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  program  remain 
undistributed. 

The  present  status  of  these  lands  is  as 
follows : 

Squatter-occupied  state  lands:  250,- 
000  acres. 

Former  French  holdings:  250.000 
acres. 

Land  taken  by  President  Diem  from 
large  landowners:  155,000  acres. 

Land  development  center  lands:  333,- 
000  acres. 

These  lands,  along  with  the  615.000 
acres  of  previously  distributed  lands, 
comprise  only  1.6  million  of  the  8.6  mil- 
lion total  acres  of  cultivatable  land  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  remaining  7  million  cultivatable 
acres  also  are  imdistributed  and  present 
a  major  problem  requiring  a  solution  as 
quickly  as  conditions  permit.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  affix  a  number  to  the  acres  still 
dominated  by  the  Vletcong  because  of 
the  fluidity  of  their  movement,  but  best 
sources  would  pace  it  in  the  vicinity  of 
3,000,000  acres.  Excluding  this  area, 
some  4.000,000  cultivatable  acres  remain 
In  the  hands  of  large  landlords. 

These  holdings,  as  noted,  are  limited 
to  246  acres  per  Individual  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  1956.  But  the  spirit  of  this  law 
is  being  broken  by  wealthy  landowners 
who  transfer  titles  to  relatives  but  main- 
tain personal  control.  Farm  experts  in 
Vietnam  estimate  that  the  winter  rice 
harvest  on  a  246-acre  farm  is  worth  be- 
tween $15,000  and  $20,000,  which  Is  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  even  without  the  pre- 
vailing practice  of  transferring  title  to 
family  members,  a  very  imequal  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  wealth  exists. 

In  addition  to  transfer  of  land  title,  a 
program  to  Improve  the  rental  policy  wa* 
also  Initiated.  In  September  i965  com- 
petitive bidding  for  rental  of  village- 
owned  lands  was  ended  to  curb  the  ex- 
orbitant rentals  which  went  as  high  as 
50  percent  of  the  annual  crop  value.  A 
ceiling  of  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
principal  crop  was  placed  on  all  land 
rentals.  In  addition,  the  tenants  were 
exempted  from  paying  back  rents  which 
accrued  during  periods  of  Vletcong 
threat  or  domination  of  the  land. 

Recent  indications  are  that  these  rent 
ceilings  are  again  being  violated  with 
tenants  paying  between  30  to  50  percent 
of  their  annual  crop  to  the  landlords. 

A  reexamination  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  in  order  in  these  areas : 

Determining  violations  of  the  rent 
ceilings  pegged  by  law  at  25  percent  of 
the  principal  crop  value. 

Violations  of  the  246-acre  ownership 
maximum  per  individual  through  title 
transfer  to  family  members. 

A  speed  up  in  the  distribution  of  titles 
to  land  held  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
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Government  which  now  lies  in  secure 
areas. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  goals  re- 
quires a  greater  level  of  financial  sup- 
port, encoiiragement,  and  advice  from 
the  United  States. 

In  conclusion,  a  reference  to  the  land 
reform  programs  of  Japan  and  Taiwan, 
often  pointed  to  as  models,  presents  in- 
teresting examples  of  what  might  be 
possible  in  South  Vietnam.  These  coun- 
tries limit  individual  landholdings  for 
agricultural  piuposes  to  10  acres.  Farm 
experts  in  South  Vietnam  estimate  that 
if  every  average  five-member  farm  fam- 
ily in  South  Vietnam  were  given  10 
acres,  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate 
tenant  farming  completely. 

Even  now  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  50 
percent  of  the  peasantry  are  completely 
landless,  and  80  percent  rent  all  but  a 
small  part  of  their  ricelands.  These  sta- 
tistics indicate  the  great  need  for  land 
reform  in  only  one  agricultural  area  of 
South  Vietnam.  Although  not  to  the 
same  degree,  the  same  general  condi- 
tions prevail  In  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  provide  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  AID  funds  and  skilled  man- 
power for  this  program  in  the  future, 
and  I  urge  we  do  so  as  quickly  as  efiS- 
cient  expansion  permits.  Only  by  taking 
Immediate  positive  action  on  the  very 
basic  problem  of  land  reform  can  this 
country  help  to  provide  the  foundations 
for  economic  and  political  stability  in 
South  Vietnam. 


Vocational  Sckool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRBSKf  TATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  l^seaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  rare  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure to  address  a  fine  group  of  young 
citizens  at  the  first  commencement  cere- 
monies of  the  new  Southeastern  Indiana 
Vocational  School  in  Versailles. 

I  am  proud  of  this  school.  It  has  been 
established  through  the  oooperatlve  ef- 
forts of  citizens  In  sevea  counties.  They 
have  realized  that  they  caa  act  together 
to  develop  far  better  programs  in  voca- 
tional education  than  they  ever  could 
while  they  acted  separately. 

I  am  proud  of  the  stadents.  Their  in- 
telligence, their  dedicatloR,  and  their 
new  skills  will  be  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  economic  development  of 
their  counties  of  southeastern  Indiana 
and  the  Ninth  Congresaonal  District. 
Without  these  young  people,  and  those 
who  will  follow  after  them,  economic  de- 
velopment would  be  very  dlflQcult,  per- 
haps even  Impossible. 

The  promise  of  this  school  Is  so  great 
that  It  has  begun  to  set  a  remarkable 
example  to  other  rural  areas  of  Indiana. 
Evidence  of  this  can  be  found  in  a  recent 
editorial  of  the  Bedford.  Ind..  Dally 
Times-Mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  editorial  and 


my    address    to    the    students    in   the 
Record: 

CoMMENCEMENnr     FOB     SoaTHEASTZRN     ARKA 

VocATioNAX.    School,   Vessaxixss,   Ind. 

Vocational  education  Is  vitally  Important 
to  the  nation,  to  Indiana,  as  well  as  to  your 
own  personal  lives. 

This  afternoon  la  no  ordinary  graduation. 
It  may  be  hard  to  realize  It  sitting  In  a  pleas- 
ant commenoement  exercise.  In  the  pleasant 
Southern  Indiana  town  of  Versailles,  on  a 
pleasant  May  afternoon.  But  this  area  voca- 
tional school,  and  especially  the  graduates  of 
this  school,  »re  vital  parts  of  the  strength, 
the  productivity  and  the  security  of  this 
nation. 

I  can  hear  you  mumbling  to  yourself  now. 
You  are  probably  saying.  "That  Congressman 
has  really  gone  off  the  deep  end  this  time — 
saying  that  Tocatlonal  education  Is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  nation,  and  talking  about 
how  Important  It  Is  to  the  nation." 

But  In  spite  of  your  mumblings,  I'll  stand 
my  ground  and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

One  of  the  most  critical  goals  of  this  na- 
tion Is  to  enable  every  American  citizen  to 
realize  his  potential  and  to  utilize  It  fully  In 
his  own  and  the  nation's  best  Interest. 

Thomas  Wolfe,  the  great  American  writer, 
wrote.  "So  then  to  every  man  his  chance,  to 
every  man  regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shin- 
ing, golden  Opportimlty;  to  every  man  the 
right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to 
become  whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This  seeker 
Is  the  promise  of  America." 

By  completing  this  course  of  vocational 
study,  you  are  doing  Just  what  he  wrote 
about.  You've  seized  a  chance,  a  golden  op- 
portunity. You've  exercised  your  right  to  be- 
come whatever  yoiu-  manhood  or  womanhood 
and  vision  can  combine  to  make.  And  that 
as  Thomas  Wolfe  says,  is  the  promise  of 
America. 

But  It's  more  than  Just  the  promise  of 
America,  it  is  also  the  strength  of  America. 
It  is  only  when  men  and  women  from  across 
this  broad  and  vast  land  are  enabled  to 
develop  their  abilities,  their  potential  that 
America  lives  up  to  Its  commitment  that 
human  beings.  Individuals,  are  what  really 
covmt.  And  It  Is  only  then  that  America  18 
strong,  free  and  productive. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the  enor- 
mous productivity  of  this  nation.  A  new 
government  statistic  Is  that  the  manufac- 
turing capacity  of  this  nation  has  doubled 
since  1951.  We  have  added  as  much  capac- 
ity in  the  last  15  years  as  we  did  in  the  first 
150  years  of   the  nation's  history. 

Whether  U  la  the  American  farmer  pro- 
ducing 70%  more  per  acre  than  he  did  in 
1940: 

Or  the  American  postal  worker  handling 
114,000  pieces  each  year  (by  far  the  best  rec- 
ord In  the  world): 

Or  the  American  athlete  running  a  3  min- 
ute 50  second  mile  or  pole  vaulting  17  feet: 

Or  the  American  inventor  turning  out 
some  50,000  patents  each  year: 

Or  the  American  automobile  worker  pro- 
ducing 10,356,000  (1966)  number  of  cars 
each  year. 

The  lesson  is  the  same — the  American 
worker  Is  enormously  productive.  And  his 
productivity  Is  the  strength  and  therefore, 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

You  are  now  becoming  one  of  America's 
productive  workers.  This  should  be  a  meas- 
ure of  p>ersonal  satisfaction  for  you.  Not  all 
of  us  axe  In  that  category. 

The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  bought  an 
outdoor  grllL  It  was  one  of  those  fancy 
kinds  with  wheels,  shelves,  hooks  for  your 
utensils  and  all  the  rest.  The  problem  was 
It  came  In  a  box  completely  disassembled, 
ni  not  burden  you  with  details,  but  suffice 
It  to  say  that  after  two  hours  work  with 
wheels,  nuts,  bolts  and  grills  and  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  tubular  pipes  all  over 
the  basement  floor,  I  came  to  the  somewhat 


humiliating  conclusion  that  I  was  not  among 
that  category  of  productive  American  work- 
ers. 

But  more  seriously,  and  unfortunately. 
It  la  stlU  true  that  despite  our  enormous 
productivity  and  prosperity,  this  country  has 
some  manpower  problems.  This  Is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  prosperity. 

12%  of  our  young  people  were  looking 
for  Jobs  at  the  end  of  1966. 

Minority  groups  have  unemployment  rates 
double  the  overall  rate. 

Joblessness  runs  close  to  10%  in  some  slum 
areas. 

During  the  course  of  1966,  probably  about 
lOVi  million  workers  suffered  some  unem- 
ployment. 

Much  of  this  unemployment  occurs  not 
because  Jobs  are  unavailable,  but  because 
people  are  unable  to  All  Jobs. 

Often  the  Job  Ls  one  place  and  the  worker 
another  place. 

Sometimes  the  Job  calls  for  a  special  skill, 
the  unemployed  person  does  not  have  It. 

Sometimes  the  employer  insists  on  a  high 
school  diploma.  The  Job  seeker  quit  school. 

Sometimes  the  employer  demands  a  clean 
record  and  the  appUcant's  record  Is  marred 
by  Juvenile  arrest. 

Sometimes  a  Job  offers  one  day's  work  a 
week  and  a  worker  needs  five  days  to  support 
his  family. 

One  of  the  problems,  then,  of  our  economy 
is  this  imbalance  between  the  kinds  of  Jobs 
there  are  and  the  skills  of  people  who  are 
available  to  take  these  Jobs. 

And  this  Is  why  vocational  education  is  so 
Important  to  the  nation.  It  helps  to  right 
the  balance,  to  assure  that  skilled  people  are 
available  to  fill  specified  Jobs.  Frankly,  I  don't 
think  we  pay  enough  attention  across  the 
nation  to  this  problem  and  the  contribution 
vocational  education  can  make  toward 
solving  it.  Too  little  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
2  out  of  3  people  who  do  not  go  to  college 
and  the  many  others  who  do  not  finish 
college. 

I  hoi>e,  then,  you  are  beginning  to  see  why 
this  vocational  education  area  school  la  so 
impKjrtant,  why  these  tesu:hers.  administra- 
tors and  participating  school  districts  are 
playing  such  a  vital  role. 

Let  me  put  the  task  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  you  in  hard  statistics. 

Over  3  million  people  leave  school  with 
no    more    than    high    school    education. 

About  400,000  at  most  have  a  marketable 
skill.  Now  that  leaves  a  million  six  hundred 
thousand  people  each  year  who  must  learn 
a  skill.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  our  edu- 
cational system  in  America  must  move  to- 
ward a  system  that  will  prepare  the  great 
majority  more  effectively  for  work.  That's 
precisely  the  ta«k  that  vocational  education 
seeks  to  do. 

Now  we've  been  thinking  about  the  broad 
national  view.  Let's  think  a  little  bit  about 
Southern  Indiana.  All  of  ua  want  to  see 
Southern  Indiana  grow  and  prosper  and  de- 
velop. Ask  the  men  and  the  women  In  the 
17  counties  of  the  9th  Congressional  District, 
"What  does  your  community  need  most? " 
Many  will   reply,   "Industrial   development." 

My  friends,  there  will  be  no  Industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  17  counties  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict without  skilled  people.  Vocauonal  edu- 
cation Is  needed  in  Southern  Indiana  if  we 
are  to  forge  ahead  or  even  to  keep  pace,  In 
the  decade  of  the  70's. 

The  years  ahead  are  not  going  to  be  easy 
for  Indiana.  Industrial  development  is  tied 
more  and  more  to  technology  and  science 
ni  make  a  little  wager  with  you.  If  you'll 
show  me  the  state  or  communty  that  Is  today 
ptouring  vast  resources  into  technology  and 
science,  then  I  will  show  you  the  state  or 
community  with  a  bright  future  in  Indus- 
trial development. 

Indiana  has  made  a  remarkable  transition 
from  a  purely  agricultural  economy  to  an 
industrial   and   agricultural   economy.   The 


question  is  now,  whether  Indiana  will  move 
ahead  aggressively  Into  science-based  in- 
dustries whUe  maintaining  and  developing 
the  health  of  our  present  basic  industries. 

Our  leadership  in  the  state  must  not  falter 
m  planning  and  providing  for  the  vocational, 
technical,  and  scientific  education  for  a  grow- 
ing Industrial  economy,  hopefully  moving 
toward  a  scientific  econoinj. 

Wow  this  challenge  is  afowiildable  one. 
For  this  school  cannot  teach  every  occupa- 
tion. It  must  emphasize  those  skills  broadly 
representative  of  several  occupational  areas. 
Students  must  recognize  that  they  will  work 
four  or  five  occupational  areas  In  a  life-time. 
And  they  must  learn  the  essential  skills  that 
can  be  found  In  all  Job  areas  regardless  of 
shifts  to  different  occupational  areas  within 
the  economy.  It  makes  no  sense  to  teach  key 
punch  operations  In  a  vocational  school  when 
data  processing  is  developing  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

Southern  Indiana  will  only  grow  as  this 
school,  educators  and  Industrialists  stay  alert 
to  the  shifting  occupational  demands  of  a 
space  age  economy. 

Vocational  education  Is  of  great  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  nation  and  state, 
but  also  to  you. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  who  had  Just 
completed  vocational  education  wrote  a 
letter  to  me.  He  said,  "The  things  I  have 
learned  are  many  and  opportunities  like  these 
are  few.  I  feel  proud  to  have  participated  in 
this  class.  The  things  I  have  learned  will  not 
leave  me  after  this  school  ends  but  will  stay 
with  me  to  build  a  better  future  for  my 
family." 

The  plaque  which  hangs  in  this  school  ex- 
presses the  same  thought,  perhaps  more 
eloquently,  "The  doors  shall  be  open  to  any- 
one who  sincerely  wants,  needs  and  can 
profit  from  vocational  and  technical  In- 
struction so  that  our  p)eople  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  equipped  with  sale- 
able skills,  become  gainfully  employed,  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  society  and  lead 
more  useful  and  satisfying  lives. 

That's  what  we  are  an  working  for — an 
assurance  that  you.  and  hundreds  who  fol- 
low after  you.  will  be  equipped  with  market- 
able skills  and  able  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  society  by  leading  useful  and 
satisfying  lives.  Vocational  education  en- 
ables you  to  unlock  your'owTi  potential.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  blessings  in  life — a  sure 
sense  of  your  own  usefulness. 

Fortunately,  communities,  people,  govern- 
ments are  becoming  aware  of  the  importance 
of  vocational  education.  Enrollments  in  vo- 
cational education  courses  have  increased  to 
more  than  6  million  in  1966,  almost  double 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  previous  years. 
The  number  of  vocational  education  schools 
increased  from  405  in  1966  to  756  in  1967. 
But  with  the  great  number  of  young  people 
coming  onto  the  labor  market  in  the  years 
ahead,  we  must  constantly  search  to  find 
better  ways  to  reach  and  train  them,  for  their 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  our  state  and 
nation. 

Progress  In  vocational  education  and  man- 
power is  not  the  kind  of  thing  you  read  about 
in  the  papers  too  much.  Progress  In  this  area 
are  quiet  victories.  But  each  day  victories  are 
being  won.  We  count  48  such  victories  today 
as  the  graduates  step  forward  to  receive  their 
certificates. 

This  progress,  these  victories,  come  about 
because  like-minded  people  In  Southern  In- 
diana have  worked  toigether  for  constructive 
purposes. 

This  school  is  a  marrelous  illustration  of 
cooperative  effort.  The  7  counties  that  par- 
ticipate in  this  area  vocational  school  were 
not  big  enough  by  themselves  to  have  a  large 
school,  sponsoring  a  broad  program  of  voca- 
tional education.  But  what  they  could  not 
do  individually,  they  hare  been  able  to  do 
cooperatively. 

This  area  vocational  school  serves  as  the 
vocational  education  department  for  several 


high  schools.  The  partlclp>atlng  school  dis- 
tricts own  propMty  Jointly  and  eontzlbut* 
money  for  Its  operation  with  a  special  levy. 
Now  that's  cooperation  for  a  constructive 
purpose. 

But  that's  not  all  of  the  cooperation.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  have  cooijerated  with  this 
school.  Advisory  committees  have  been  set 
to  advise  on  the  curriculum  of  the  school  to 
assure  that  the  training  young  men.  young 
women  and  some  older  ones  too,  get  here  will 
be  needed  In  this  area. 

State,  local  and  federal  governments  have 
worked  together  too  in  this  creative  partner- 
ship. 

Now  I  know  that  there  have  been  plenty  of 
problems.  I've  had  to  involve  myself  In  a 
few  of  them.  Just  as  many  of  you  have.  We 
also  know  there  will  be  some  more.  But  hu- 
man beings  are  problem  solvers — that's  their 
most  remarkable  talent.  And  the  overwhelm- 
ing fact  today  is  that  this  school  Is  here, 
teachers  are  teaching,  students  are  learning 
and  all  of  tis  are  the  beneficiaries.  All  these 
things  because  like-minded  people  have 
worked  together  so  you  and  those  that  fol- 
low, will  become  equipped  with  skills,  wUl 
become  gainfully  employed,  will  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  society  and  will  lead  use- 
ful and  satisfying  lives. 

It's  worth  all  the  effort,  Isn't  it?  Congratu- 
lations to  all  of  you  who  have  made  It  so. 

[Prom  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  "nmes-Mall, 
May  27.  1967] 

VoCATIONAl.    SCBOOL 

Congressman  Lee  Hamilton  makes  a  strong 
point  for  the  proposed  new  North  Lawrence 
vocational  school  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  tomorrow  at  the  Area  Vocational 
Educational  School  at  Versailles. 

The  proposed  new  vocational  school  here 
will  be  part  of  a  new  high  school  and  will 
provide  facilities  which  until  recently  were 
found  only  in  large  cities.  The  school  cor- 
poration already  has  approximately  $300,000 
In  federal  money  to  help  pay  for  the  voca- 
tional school. 

In  his  prepared  address.  Hamilton  says 
that  vocational  education  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  nation,  to  the  state  and  in  the 
personal  lives  of  the  students. 

"By  completing  this  course  of  vocational 
study,"  he  said,  "you  are  doing  Just  what 
he  (Thomas  Wolfe)  wrote  bbout.  Tou've 
seized  a  chance,  a  golden  opportunity.  You've 
exercised  your  right  to  become  whatever 
your  manhood  or  womanhood  and  vision  can 
combine  to  make.  And  that  Is  the  promise 
of  America." 

The  congressman  said  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation is  so  Important  because  It  helps  to 
right  the  balance,  to  assure  that  skilled  peo- 
ple are  available  to  fill  specific  Jobs.  "Frank- 
ly," he  said.  "I  don't  think  we  pay  enough 
attention  across  the  nation  to  this  problem 
and  the  contribution  vocational  education 
can  make  toward  solving  it.  Too  Uttle  at- 
tention la  paid  to  two  out  of  three  people 
who  do  not  go  to  college  and  the  many  others 
who  do  not  flixish  college." 

Over  two  million  people  leave  high  school 
eac'.i  year  with  no  plans  to  go  on  to  higher 
education.  About  400,000  at  most  have  a 
marketable  skill.  That  leaves  1,600,000  each 
year  who  must  learn  a  skill. 

The  Versailles  school  is  apparently  some- 
thing akin  to  the  one  proposed  near  Bedford. 
Seven  counties  participate  in  the  school  and 
none  of  the  seven  was  big  enough  to  do  the 
Job  by  Itself.  What  they  could  not  do  Individ- 
ually  is  being  accomplished  cooperatively. 

While  the  North  Lawrence  vocational 
school  will  be  strictly  a  project  of  this  school 
corporation,  facilities  of  the  school  will  be 
open  to  transfers  from  other  school  corpo- 
rations. 

The  school  should  be  a  great  asset  to  this 
area.  It  should  do  much  toward  helping  to 
keep  high  school  graduates  at  home  by  train- 
ing them  for  Jobs  In  local  industry.  And  with 
fiU'st-class  training  faculties  available  in  the 


school  system,  prospective  Industries  will  no 
doubt  give  this  careful  consideration  in  their 
selection  of  plant  sites. 


Financier  Chinn  Ho  Wins  "Salesman  of 
Year"  Award  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
accolade  of  "1966  salesman  of  the  year" 
has  been  Justifiably  bestowed  on  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Chinn 
Ho,  of  Honolulu. 

President  Lee  Gray  of  the  Hawaii 
Chapter  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives- 
International,  presented  a  plaque,  and  a 
unique  framed  cartoon  drawn  by  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser's  Harry  Lyons,  de- 
picting many  of  the  highlights  of  the 
well-known  financier's  career,  to  Mr.  Ho 
at  recent  ceremonies  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel. 

In  citing  Mr.  Ho  as  he  joined  the  select 
circle  of  previous  winners  as  the  10th 
recipient  of  the  award,  Mr.  Porter  Dick- 
inson, publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  said  of  Mr.  Ho: 

He  Is  a  great  salesman  whoee  Interests  In 
the  State  go  far  beyond  any  personnel 
reasons  ...  he  has  great  faith  in  Hawaii,  is 
enthusiastic  and  has  spread  the  word  of 
Hawaii  not  only  through  the  Mainland,  but 
to  the  Orient. 

This  enthusiasm  and  faith  in  the 
dynamic  growth  of  the  50th  State  is  re- 
flected in  Mr.  Ho's  remarks  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  the  award  as  he  pointed  to 
the  even  greater  acceleration  forecast 
for  the  future  of  Hawaii  "not  only  in 
feeling  the  'Aloha'  spirit,  but  in  keeping 
with  the  advances  in  communication  and 
science. '  Mr.  Ho  commented: 

I  am  certain  the  future  of  HawaU  will  be 
greater  and  greater  than  before. 

Much  credit  for  the  dynamic  growth  of 
our  State  goes  to  outstanding  citizens  like 
Mr.  Chinn  Ho,  and  I  Join  his  many 
friends  in  extending  congratulations  on 
this  well-deserved  recognition  as  "sales- 
man of  the  year." 

I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  find  of  Interest  the  article  about  the 
awards  ceremony  by  Reporter  Wallace 
Willis  which  appeared  In  the  Friday. 

May  26,  1967.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser, and  for  this  reason  I  submit  the 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Chinn    Ho    Named    Salesman    or    Teak 
(By  Wallace  WlUls) 

Financier  Chinn  Ho  has  l>een  named  the 
1966  Salesman  of  the  Year  by  the  HawaU 
Chapter  of  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives-In- 
ternational. 

He  became  the  10th  recipient  of  the  award 
at  a  black  tie  dinner  last  night  in  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel. 

Ho  was  presented  a  plaque  as  well  as  a 
framed  cartoon,  drawn  by  The  Advertiser's 
Harry  Lyons,  which  depicts  some  of  the 
highlights  of  Ho's  career.  Lyons'  cartoons 
honoring  each  year's  winner  have  become  a 
traditional   pert  of  the  annual  ceremonies. 
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Lee  Gray,  president  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives,  made 
the  preMntatlon. 

In  Introducing  Ho  to  the  large  audience. 
Porter  Dickinson,  publisher  of  the  Star-Bul- 
letin, described  Ho  as  "a  great  salesman  whose 
Interests  In  the  State  go  far  beyond  any  per- 
sonal reasons." 

Dickinson  said  Ho  has  "great  faith  In 
Hawaii.  Is  enthusiastic  and  has  spread  the 
word  of  Hawaii  not  only  throughout  the 
Mainland,  but  to  the  Orient." 

In  accepting  the  award.  Ho  recalled  that 
"It  was  only  about  10  years  ago  that  Hawaii 
witnessed  an  extraordinary  breakthrough  in 
Its  economy." 

With  even  greater  acceleration  forecast  for 
the  years  ahead.  Ho  said  that  "the  main 
spring  of  this  favorable  trend  Is  the  suc- 
cess In  sales  and  marketing  of  Hawaii  as 
the  place  to  visit." 

This,  he  added,  is  "not  only  in  feeling  the 
'Ahoha'  spirit,  but  In  keeping  with  the  ad- 
vancee  In  communication  and  science." 

Because  of  "such  dynamic  economic 
growth,"  Ho  continued,  "the  responsibility 
rests  heavily  on  our  leadership  here  to  exert 
effort  to  seU  Imaginative  planning— with 
emphasis  on  quality. ' 

Ho  has  been  the  spokesman  for  the  Dia- 
mond Head  Improvement  Assn.  which  has 
been  urging  hotel-apartment  development  of 
an  area  at  the  base  of  Diamond  Head. 

Ho  told  his  audience  In  the  Regency  Boom 
that  "you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  pro- 
gram befitting  to  Hawaii  for  the  future  and 
m  balance  with  tourism  lies  in  the  area  of 
science,  cult\ire  and  education." 

In  marketing  a  program  to  attract  the 
leaders  and  the  brains  of  the  world,  "partic- 
ularly ot  the  Pacific,"  to  Hawaii,  he  said  the 
key  to  success  Is  "motivation." 

"The  challenge  Is  here  and  I  am  confident 
you  and  the  leaders  In  Hawaii  are  equal  to 
this  challenge,"  he  concluded. 

Departing  from  his  prepared  text,  Ho  de- 
scribed himself  as  "more  bullish  today  than 
ever  before"  about  Hawaii. 

"What  we  think  Is  high-priced  today  will 
\3e  relatively  cheap  In  another  10  years,"  Ho 
said  of  land  prices  In  the  State. 

Turning  to  the  pessimism  of  the  younger 
generation  today.  Ho  commented:  "I  am 
certain  the  futvire  of  Hawaii  will  be  greater 
and  greater  than  before." 

Previous  winners  of  the  award  have  been 
Police  Chief  Dan  Liu.  former  Gov.  William 
F.  Quinn,  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  Duke  Kahana- 
moku,  Webley  Edwards,  Rev.  Abraham  K. 
Akaka,  Advertiser  columnist  Bob  Krauss, 
Mayor  Neal  S.  Blalsdell  and  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Hamilton,  jM-eeident  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Amoas  guests  at  the  presentation  last 
night  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Kin«sley  Skellerup 
of  Chrlstchurch,  N.Z.  He  Is  vice  president  of 
tHe  Pacific  region  for  Sales  &.  Marketing 
Executives — International . 
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viding  for  the  substantial  reduction  of 
tariffs  between  the  worlds  developed 
nations. 

Althou&h  there  has  been  a  general  re- 
luctance to  Impute  too  much  to  this 
monumental  agreement,  it  is  surely  safe 
to  suggest  that  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive isolationist  would  concede  that  the 
significant  reductions  achieved  will  even- 
tually spell  sizable  increase  in  world 
trade.  How  substantial?  No  one  knows 
and  few  dare  estimate.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
clear  that  marked  progress  has  been 
made  in  facilitating  international  com- 
merce. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out: 
The  barriers  that  fell  at  Geneva  clear  the 
way  for  great  advances  In  trade. 


Why  Oar  Nation  Must  Explore  the  Possi- 
bility of  Adopting  the  Metric  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAI.JPOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
after  years  of  agonizing  discussions,  fre- 
quently punctuated  by  periods  when  it 
appeared  that  unbridgeable  chasms 
existed  between  our  Nation  and  the  other 
countries  participating  in  the  GATT 
talks,  an  agre«nent  was  reached  pro- 


Yet  the  great  success  at  Geneva  makes 
ironical  the  fact  that  our  Nation  has  been 
so  slow  in  taking  the  concomitant  steps 
needed  to  assure  it  an  increasing  share 
of  the  world  markets  which  will  be 
opened.  I  make  specific  reference  to  a 
small  yet  very  important  study  for  which 
my  able  colleague.  Congressman  George 
P.  Miller,  has  called.  This  investigation 
is  embodied  in  H.R.  3136,  wtiich  is  now 
pending  action  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
H.R.  3136  would  "authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  in 
the  United  States." 

"What,"  you  might  ask.  "has  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  study  to  deteiinine  the  feasi- 
bility of  increased  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem to  do  with  increased  trade?"  Over  90 
percent  of  the  world's  nations  have  in 
use  or  are  in  the  process  of  adopting  the 
metric  system  as  their  official  standard 
of  measurement.  Many  of  these  same 
countries  have  made  the  use  of  the  inch- 
pound,  the  English  system.  Illegal.  More 
directly  related  to  the  query  Is  the  fact 
that  in  neariy  all  of  the  worid's  devel- 
oped nations— France,  Italy.  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  yes,  even  the  nation 
which  originated  our  current  system — 
have  adopted  or  are  In  the  process  of 
adopting  the  metric  system.  If  our  Na- 
tion's industries  are  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  world  markets,  if  our  goods  are 
to  be  serviced  overseas,  if,  in  short,  we 
are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able trade  climate  made  possible  by  the 
successful  Kennedy  round  discussions,  we 
must  begin  moving  toward  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system. 

The  economic  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  our  Nation  should  we  adopt  this 
system  are  so  significant  that  we  cannot 
consider  further  delay  in  suiting  favor- 
ably on  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  was 
estimated,  over  a  year  ago.  that  the  ac- 
ceptance by  our  Nation  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem would  increase  by  $10  billion  the 
amount  of  our  annual  foreign  sales.  Ex- 
ports last  year  totaled  less  than  $30  bil- 
lion. The  extent  to  which  this  amount 
would  be  multiplied  by  the  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  has  not  been  estimated. 
However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  increase  would  be  significantly  In  ex- 
cess of  the  earlier  estimate.  This  poten- 
tial increase,  in  exports  of  over  one-third, 
and  the  substantial  benefits  accruing 
therefrom  are  highly  significant.  The 
value  of  this  increased  activity  would 
benefit  American  business,  industry,  and 
labor.  In  addition.  It  could  be  an  Impor- 


tant contributing  factor  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  increasingly  critical  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  These  substantial 
benefits  would  warrant  a  sizable  expendi- 
ture of  funds  should  this  be  necessary. 
However,  no  such  significant  expenditure 
of  funds  is  called  for  by  H.R.  3136.  The 
biU  authorizes  a  first-year  appropriation 
of  only  a  half  mUllon  dollars.  In  my  view, 
these  funds  and  the  imderplning  that 
they  will  provide  for  the  possible  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system  may  well  repre- 
sent the  best  investment  that  this  Con- 
gress can  make  In  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  our  country's  economic 
vitaUty. 

There  have  been  many  charges  that 
the  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
would  be  so  vastly  expensive  that  it 
should  not  be  corisidered.  I  counter  on 
two  fronts.  First,  by  asking  the  rhetor- 
ical question:  Can  we  afford  not  to  con- 
sider adopting  the  system?  In  this  vein, 
I  would  only  point  to  the  great  potential 
markets  that  we  exclude  from  ourselves 
by  using  the  incompatible  "English"  sys- 
tem. Second,  I  submit  that  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  has  been  prepared  to  docu- 
ment the  cost  of  the  transition.  No  one 
has  established,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
machines  have  a  "preference"  for  mak- 
ing parts  only  on  the  "English"  system. 
The  record  Is  clear  that  the  study  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  3136  woiild  explore  this 
dimension  of  the  problem.  Surely  the 
existing  evidence,  sketchy  as  it  Is,  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a  conclusive  find- 
ing, especially  when  the  benefits  appear 
so  great  and  for  less  money  than  our 
Government  spends  annually  for  meas- 
uring devices,  we  can  fully  explore  the 
potential  costs  and  benefits  arising  from 
the  Implementation  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
my  view  that  this  Important  bill,  H.R. 
3136,  shoiild  be  enacted  promptly  so  that 
progress  can  be  made  In  fully  exploring 
the  Implications  of  adopting  the  metric 
system. 
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Ecoaomic  Aid  in  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1967  Is  Only  One-third  of  1  Percent  of 
GNP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  FRABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House  from  Wisconsin. 
Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  recently  pointed  out 
that  the  economic  aid  request  of  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  only  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  This  contrasts  with  almost  five 
times  as  great  a  propwrtlon  of  our  GNP 
for  foreign  aid  in  1949. 

Mr.  Biemiller,  who  is  now  the  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  AFL-CIO.  made  this 
statement  in  presenting  the  AFL-CIO 
position  to  the  House  Cummittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Since  I  believe  aD  of  us 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  testimony,  under  unanimous  consent. 


Ur.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  in  the 
IUcx>Rs,  as  follows: 

STATSMXNT   BT    AlTDKBW   J.    BlEMn.LBX,    I>IBXC- 

TOB.  Dbpastiixnt  Or  Lbobblation,  Amzrican 
Fesebatton    or    Labob    amd    Congbkss    of 

iKDtTSTBIAI.    OSQANIZATIONa.    TO    THX    HOtJSB 

CoMMrrrzx  on  Forxion  Affairs  on  Foreign 
Aid 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
rolller.  I  am  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Legislation  of  tbe  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. I  am  here  today  to  reiterate  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFL-CIO  for  our  nation's  foreign 
aid  program  in  general  and  to  express  our 
support  for  the  foreign  aid  autfaorlzation  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Preatdent  Johnson  for 
fiscal  1968. 

The  AFL-CIO  ExecutlTe  Council  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1967  declared: 

"In  the  present  International  situation, 
overseas  aid  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
nation's  foreign  policy  for  preserving  world 
peace,  promoting  freedom  and  fostering  eco- 
nomic progress  based  on  social  Justice. 

"In  this  recognition,  the  AFL-CIO  urges 
Congress  to  give  prompt  and  overwhelming 
support  to  President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
13.1  billion  In  new  funds  for  1968  foreign  aid. 

"The  President  reflects  the  vlewp>oint  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  ot  the  American  peo- 
ple in  calling  on  the  countries  devoted  to 
peace,  democracy  and  human  well-being  for 
maximum  cooperation  In  helping  the  devel- 
oping nations  achieve  freedom  from  hunger, 
tyranny  and  war.  Such  concerted  efforts 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  mankind  and  addi- 
tionally they  would  strengthen  the  recipient 
nations'  social  base  against  subversion  by 
Communists  and  other  reactionary  forces  and 
thus  tend  to  discourage  aggressive  adven- 
turers endangering  world  peace. 

"The  Executive  Council  rejects  the  notion 
that  the  Foreign  Aid  program  is  a  wasteful 
give-away  or  policy  of  futile  philanthropy. 
Though  comparatively  prosperous,  our  own 
country  has  a  better  chance  of  attaining 
broadly-based  stable  prosperity  in  a  peaceful 
world  not  weighed  down  by  lmj>ovenshment, 
ignorance.  Illness  and  dictatorship." 

The  current  economic  aid  request  of  S3. 1 
billion  amounts  to  only  one  third  of  one 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product.  Thla 
la  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram In  the  late  1940"s.  In  1949  we  were 
putting  1.5  percent  of  our  GNP  into  foreign 
aid — almost  five  times  the  proportion  of  our 
GNP  that  we  are  now  putting  Into  foreign 
Sid. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  de- 
clared that  this  nation  should  have  "an  an- 
nual foreign  aid  authorization  at  least  equal 
to  one  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct." The  Executive  Council  says  that  "An 
authorization  of  one  percent  of  GNP  would 
be  a  realistic  response  to  the  President's  ad- 
monition that  'in  the  long  run,  the  wealthy 
nations  cannot  survive  on  islands  of  abun- 
dance in  a  world  of  hunger,  sickness,  and 
despair'." 

As  the  Executive  Council  points  out,  "aid 
to  the  new  nations  is  a  more  complex  and 
dllBcult  process.  It  will  take  longer  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  our  assistance  programs  and  to 
attain  decisive  results  in  the  industrially 
under-developed  areas.  It  takes  more  time, 
effort  and  greater*  outside  assistance  to  help 
the  emerging  nations  develop  the  necessary 
modem  social,  economlo  and  cultural 
changes  an<J  Institutions. 

"There  Is  no  other  way  to  help  these 
peoples  achieve  Industrialization  and  mod- 
ernization without  repeating  the  tragic  cost 
in  human  exploitation  and  degradation  in- 
curred by  the  Industrial  revolution  in  west- 
«m  Europe  and  by  the  forced  industrializa- 
tion and  collectivization  in  the  Commiuilst 
countries.  .  .  . 

"The  APL-CIO  has  always  insisted  that 
our  country's  AID  prograsi  should  b«  dl- 
'*cted  and  administered  in  such  a  way  aa  to 


help  the  growth  of  democratic  Institutions, 
like  free  trade  unions  and  cooperatives,  in 
the  less  developed  countries. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  *ole  the  AFL-CIO 
and  organizations  like  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  and  the 
African-American  LatKH-  Center  have  played 
in  this  work  and  we  intend  that  it  shall  be 
continued  and  expanded." 

We  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
specific  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  AIFLD  and  the  AALC. 

In  Latin  America  the  AIFLD.  since  1961, 
has  erupported  several  thousand  educational 
courses  In  trade  imlonism  and  more  than  100 
social  projects  to  strengthen  free  trade 
unions  so  that  they  can  better  represent  the 
interests  of  the  workers. 

More  than  500  Latin  American  labor  lead- 
ers have  graduated  from  the  advanced  train- 
ing school  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia  dxiring 
the  past  five  years. 

More  than  60,000  trade  unionists  have 
graduated  from  evening  weekend,  and 
month-long  courses  given  at  AIFLD  centers 
in  Latin  America. 

A  new  AIFLD  program — training  In  labor 
economics  at  the  graduate  school  level  in 
the  United  States — recently  graduated  16 
Latin  American  trade  unionists  who  will  set 
up  research  offices  arul  training  prograixis  in 
their  own  unions  in  Latin  America. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  AIFLD  educa- 
tion program  can  best  be  Judged  by  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  who  stay  in  the  l&l>or 
movement  after  their  training.  More  than 
80  percent  of  these  trade  unionists  are  still 
actively  working  to  preserve  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  in  Latin  American  countries 
and  in  English-speaking  Caribbean  coun- 
tries.. 

Social  projects  such  housing,  credit  and 
savings  associations,  vocational  schools,  and 
medical  facilities  strengthen  free  trade 
unions  by  showing  progress  attainable 
through  imlonism.  In  Ave  years,  ahout  7.500 
housing  units  have  been  completed  with  a 
total  financing  of  over  $34  million.  AIFLD 
has  plans  for  more  than  6.000  more  units 
in  nine  countries. 

In  Peru  a  worker's  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation has  attracted  more  than  7.800  de- 
positors and  $2  million  In  savings  In  three 
years  of  operation.  These  savings  have  helped 
finance  about  500  homes. 

AIFLD  is  active  also  in  rural  areas  working 
with  "campeslno"  unions  in  Northern  Brazil, 
Central  America,  Colombia  said  nuiny  other 
countries.  Three  rural  service  centers  have 
been  buUt  in  Brazil  and  one  is  being  devel- 
oped In  Colombia.  These  centers  are  focal 
points  for  community  action,  vocational  In- 
struction, union  activities,  health  servlcee  and 
literacy  training. 

Success  with  AIFLD  In  Latin  America  en- 
couraged the  AFL-CIO  to  start  a  similar  ef- 
fort for  Africa.  In  1965  the  African -American 
Labor  Center  was  estaJiUshed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  workers  and  unions  in  the 
newly  emerging  countries  of  Africa  are  quite 
different  from  South  America,  but  our  objec- 
tive Is  the  same — the  development  of  a  strong 
free  democratic  labor  movement  as  a  vital 
force  for  social,  economical  and  political 
development. 

The  AALC,  still  in  its  infancy.  Is  helping 
workers  In  13  different  African  countries. 
AALC  projects  Include  Job  training  and  edu- 
cation for  workers,  medical  clinics,  coopera- 
tives and  housing. 

We  believe  the  AALC  is  making  an  urgently 
needed  oontrlbution  to  the  development  of 
free  democratic  trade  unionism  in  Africa  in  a 
manner  parallel  to  the  AIFLD  operation.  We 
urge  the  strong  support  of  this  committee 
for  both  these  programs. 

These  two  programs  fully  accord  with  the 
intent  of  Title  IX  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Thla  title  caUs  for  "UtUlzatlon  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions  In  Development."  The  Im- 


portance of  Latin  American  and  African  labor 
unions  and  labor  leadership  cannot  be  down- 
graded or  underestimated.  This  view  Ues  be- 
hind our  support  for  the  African-American 
Labor  Center  and  for  AIFLD.  But  obviously 
the  AIFLD  and  the  AALC  need  expanding 
AID  support. 

For  this  reason  we  regret  that  the  portion 
of  AID  technical  cooperation  funds  going  to 
labor  projects  has  been  so  small.  Figures  now 
available  for  fiscal  1966  show  a  decline  in  the 
share  of  world-wide  technical  asslstanc* 
grants  for  labor  projects  from  1.8  percent  In 
fiscal  1965  down  to  1.32  percent  in  fiscal  1966. 

In  Latin  America,  labor  projects  received 
only  4.6  percent  of  technical  assistance  grants 
in  1965  and  1966.  In  Africa,  labor  projects 
,  received  a  mere  0.6  percent  of  the  technical 
assistance  grants.  This  very  low  percentage 
indicates  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  rol» 
of  labor  In  Africa  today. 

We  believe  the  allocation  of  AID  technical 
assistance  funds  should  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  labor  unions  in  L>atin  America  and 
Africa.  Therefore,  we  urge  thla  Committee 
to  direct  AID  to  allocate  a  larger  share  of 
its  technical  assistance  funds  for  labor 
projects. 

Last  year  your  Committee  declared  that 
"the  portion  of  technical  assistance  going  to 
labor  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  role  it  is 
generally  agreed  labor  must  play  in  demo- 
cratic development."  The  portion  Is  stiU  too 
low.  We  hope  this  Committee  will  again  ex- 
press its  views  to  AID  on  this  subject. 

The  President  has  requested  a  world-wide 
technical  assistance  authorization  of  $243 
million  for  fiscal  1968  with  $100  million  for 
Latin  America  and  $91  million  for  Africa.  In 
line  with  out  support  for  technical  assistance 
generally  and  for  labor  projects  financed  with 
technical  assistance  funds,  we  urge  t.>iiK  Com- 
mittee to  approve  the  full  amount  requested 
by  the  President  for  technical  assistance. 

In  connection  with  Africa,  the  ••Lalwr  Im- 
pact Fund,"  Is  essential  to  AALC  work  In 
Africa.  This  fund,  which  consists  of  contribu- 
tions by  AID.  as  well  as  by  the  AFL-CIO,  en- 
ables the  AALC  to  Implement  projects 
throughout  Africa  with  only  Ambassador's  or 
Mission  Director's  approval,  and  without  the 
necessity  for  time-consuming  red  tape.  At 
present,  this  fund  is  completely  committed 
and  we  request  the  Committee  to  instruct 
AID  to  Increase  its  size  In  order  to  permit  an 
expanded  use  of  this  excellent  mechanism. 

A  similar  and  equally  important  aspect  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program  which  has  not 
received  sufficient  attention  by  AID  Is  the 
Special  Development  Activities  Fund  admin- 
istered by  every  AID  mission  director.  The 
money  in  this  fund,  which  is  supported 
solely  by  AID.  is  channeled  directly  to  private 
groups  in  developing  countries.  It  give*  us 
a  chance  to  provide  an  immediate  demon- 
stration of  programs  whUe  greater  and  more 
time-consuming  projects  are  in  the  mlU. 
Your  Committee  strongly  supported  this 
fund  last  year,  and  we  urge  that  you  again 
emphasize  the  high  potential  of  these  prol- 
ects. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat 
a  point  we  have  made  before  to  this  Com- 
mittee. As  our  AFL-CIO  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  said: 

"Over  the  years,  some  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  conceiving  AID  programs  and  ad- 
ministering them.  Experience  has  to  be 
gained  and  errors  jbave  to  be  corrected.  The 
AID  program  now  proposed  by  the  President 
has  had  the  advantage  of  two  decades  of  ex- 
perience behind  it — experience  under  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  Administrations. 

"On  this  basis,  the  Executive  CouncU  wel- 
comes the  President's  proposal  "to  provide  the 
continuity  needed  for  sound  management'  by 
requesting  'authorizations  covering  two 
years'." 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  strongly  sup- 
port longer  authorization  of  funds.  Indeed, 
we  believe  a  five-yecu-  authorization  Is  rea- 
sonable  and   desirable.   We  urge   that  thla 
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Oommlttee  approve  at  least  a  two-year  au- 
thorization tot  our  foreign  aid  program. 

We  also  support  the  President's  request  for 
authorization  to  establish  a  "National  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Self  Help"  which  will 
consist  (3f  members  from  both  parties,  from 
the  business  community,  from  labor,  from 
universities  and  from  other  walks  of  life. 
We  believe  such  a  committee  can  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

To  us  the  Administration's  foreign  aid 
proposals  appear  very  sound,  and  therefore 
we  lurge  passage  of  the  1967  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  We  are  ready  to  do  our  part  in  the 
aid  program,  and  the  speciflc  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made  In  this  testimony,  if 
adopted,  will  allow  us  to  act  more  effectively 
In  our  particular  portion  of  this  total  effort 
Which  is  so  vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
developing  areas  and  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  request  that 
the  APL-CIO  Executive  Council  Statement 
of  February  26,  1867,  "Overseas  Aid,"  be  in- 
cluded In  the  record  at  the  concliislon  of 
my  testimony.  I  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  the  AFL-CIO. 


The  Dilemma  of  Two  Wart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East  carries  special  signifi- 
cance for  the  United  States.  Our  commit- 
ments in  the  Middle  East  are  no  less  Im- 
portant than  those  in  Vietnam.  In  a  very 
excellent  and  searching  editorial  in  the 
Albany  Times  Union,  Tom  Wicker,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  evaluates  this  diffi- 
cult situation  as  it  relates  to  possible 
courses  of  action  open  to  the  United 
States.  I  urge  all  of  the  Members  to  read 
this  excellent  editorial: 

Two  Wabs  Posb  Dilemma  fob  Johnson 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington — The  combination  of  war  in 
the  Middle  East  on  top  of  war  in  Vietnam 
leaves  President  Johnson  in  a  considerable 
dilemma.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  administration  is  concentrating  its  efforts 
at  the  moment  on  finding  a  United  Nations 
formula  that  will  produce  a  quick  ceasefire 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations. 

The  presumptive  evidence,  at  least,  is  that 
the  Israelis  launched  the  actual  fighting  but 
even  that  much  may  never  be  totally  clear; 
and  it  can  be  argued  that  from  the  moment 
Nasser  of  Egypt  closed  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
to  Israel  was  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  a 
poUtlcal  solution  to  the  crisis  thus  precipi- 
tated. The  identity  of  the  real  "aggressor" 
therefore  is  by  no  means  selfevldent. 

What  seems  most  likely  Is  that  Israel  hav- 
ing no  faith  in  the  likelihood  of  UN  action, 
seeing  little  evidence  that  the  maritime 
powers  including  United  States  were  pre- 
pared to  force  open  the  gulf,  and  confronted 
by  an  usually  militant  ring  of  Arab  states 
that  had  been  unified  and  encouraged  by 
Nasser's  coup,  decided  to  act  for  Itself. 

The  dilemma  this  produced  for  President 
Johnson  is  that  in  any  situation  short  of  the 
impending  destruction  of  Israel,  he  la  not 
well  situated  to  assist  her;  yet,  to  leave  Israel 
isolated  In  a  way  her  supporters  in  this  coim- 
try  will  view  as  one  for  her  survival  will  be 
politically  difficult. 


ANOTHER  FRONT  DOBSnT  AI'I'BAI. 

With  a  major  war  already  on  his  hands  in 
Vietnam,  and  with  its  casualty  lists  growing 
longer,  the  President  will  not  be  eager  to  put 
American  troops  into  action  on  another 
front.  Already,  as  a  result  of  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  he  has  been  accused  of 
resorting  to  force  too  casually.  Americans 
alarmed  and  uneasy  by  the  Vietnamese  stale- 
mate will  certainly  not  welcome  another  en- 
gagement of  their  sons  and  their  national 
strength. 

Moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  the  vast 
Vietnamese  effort  that  has  grown  from  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of  1964,  Congress  is 
extremely  wary.  Congressional  sanction  for 
action  in  the  Middle  East  for  any  purpose 
but  to  save  Israel  from  destruction  would  be 
bard  to  achieve. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Israel  is  not  an 
immediate  threat,  the  President  therefore  has 
concentrated  on  trying  to  arrange  an  im- 
mediate ceasefire.  Even  the  neutral  stance 
this  requires,  however.  Is  politically  difficult. 

Israel's  supporters  can  already  point  out 
that  despite  American  pledges  and  conunlt- 
mentfi  to  Israel — which  are  more  numerous 
and  more  specific  than  any  ever  given  to 
South  Vietnam — the  administration  was  un- 
able to  achieve  a  political  solution  to  the 
Aqaba  crisis;  It  was  unable  to  arrange  an 
effective  multlnation  challenge  to  Nasser's 
control  of  the  Strait  of  Tlran;  and  is  showed 
little  willlDgess  to  act  along  to  assert  Israel's 
claim  to  innocent  passage. 

ONE  CAIXED  NECESSITY  NOT  THE  OTHER 

Thus,  oa  the  one  hand,  the  administration 
presents  its  war  in  Vietnam  as  necessary  to 
honor  its  commitments  and  as  one  for  the 
protection  of  a  small  nation  from  aggression; 
but  on  the  other  it  has  not  met  the  demands 
of  Israel's  tupporters  that  It  take  the  same  at- 
titude in  the  Middle  East.  They  are  likely  to 
feel  that  the  war  is  a  result  and  the  longer 
it  goes  on  the  more  they  will  demand  that 
the  administration  do  as  much  in  the  Middle 
East  as  It  has  done  In  Southeast  Asia. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  domestic  political 
problem  for  the  President,  although  Jewish 
voting  strength  is  concentrated  in  thoee 
states  with  the  largest  electoral  vote  totals — 
which  happen  also  to  be  the  states  in  which 
Johnson  Is  the  deepest  political  difficulties 
already — New  York,  for  Instance. 

It  win  Also  diminish  bis  ability  to  main- 
tain support  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  will 
be  hard  to  make  a  claim  that  commitments 
have  to  be  honored  and  that  small  nations 
have  to  be  protected  from  aggression  if  the 
administration,  having  failed  to  prevent  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  finds  Itself  unable  or  un- 
willing to  assist  the  Israelis. 

Israel  may  prove,  of  course,  that  It  does  not 
need  help  to  win  its  fight.  But  in  that  event, 
the  dangw  of  some  form  of  Soviet  assistance 
to  the  Arabs  would  become  acute,  and  would 
confront  the  administration  with  new  de- 
mands to  back  Israel. 

Even  a  quick  ceasefire  offers  only  a  breath- 
ing space,  not  a  real  reeolutlon  of  the  dilem- 
ma. A  truce  would  only  make  It  necessary 
once  again  to  seek  a  political  solution  to  a 
crisis  that  already  has  defied  any  but  a  mili- 
tary settlement. 


Proposed  Change  b  Patent  Laws 
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OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNECTicirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced in   this  Congress  HJi.   7454, 


which,  if  enacted,  would  revise  and  up- 
da.te  our  patent  laws.  Inasmuch  as  this 
leglslati(»i  U  very  technical  in  its  pro- 
visions, I  have  had  the  following  fact 
sheet  prepared,  summarizing  the  changes 
proposed  by  my  legislation  and  compar- 
ing these  amendments  with  both  the 
present  laws  and  KR.  5924,  an  alternate 
proposal  for  revision : 

Changes  Made  in  Title  35  or  the  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  By  HJi.  7454  and 
H.R.  5924  OF  T^K  90th  Congress,  Two 
Recodifications  of  This  Title 

PART  I 

§  1  and  2.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change 
with  respect  to  these  sections,  establishing 
the  Patent  Office  as  part  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  providing  it  with  a  seal  to 
be  used  for  the  authentication  of  iu 
documents. 

i  3.  Both  Mils  Increase  the  authorized 
mazimvun  number  of  examiners-in-chlef 
from  15  to  24.  Both  bills  continue  the  pro- 
vision for  the  appointment  of  the  ctMnmls- 
sloner  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  Both  bills  transfer 
the  power  of  appointment  of  assistant  com- 
missioners and  examlners-ln-chlef  from  the 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  upon 
nomination  of  the  Cwnmlssioner  of  Patents. 
Both  bills  fix  the  maximum  salary  of  assist- 
ant commiseloners  at  that  provided  for 
Grade  18  in  the  General  Schedule  of  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  Section  6104  of  Title  V 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

5  4.  Both  bills  continue  the  existing  restric- 
tions on  offloers  and  employees  obtaining  an 
interest  In  patents. 

5  5.  Both  bills  continue  existing  bonding 
provisions. 

5  6.  Both  bills  subject  all  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  At 
the  present  time  only  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  conduct  of  proceedings  are  spe- 
cifically subject  to  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

S  7.  HJB.  5924  In  addition  to  continuing  the 
present  provisions  of  the  code  extends  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  cover, 
review  or  consideration  of  actions  pertaining 
to  re-ex{Lmlnatlons  of  published  applications. 
as  provided  In  section  136  which  is  added  to 
the  Code  by  this  bill,  and  review  or  considera- 
of  actions  pertaining  to  the  validity  of  a 
claim  in  an  Issued  patent,  as  provided  for  In 
section  257  added  to  the  Code  by  this  bill. 
And,  this  bill  also  transfers  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  patent 
Interferences. 

H.R.  7454  makes  no  change  in  this  section 
of  the  Code. 

§  8.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  which 
affects  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  onice 
Library. 

5  9.  Both  bills  modify  the  authority  In 
reclassification  of  patents  to  spell  out  au- 
thority to  classify  published  specifications  of 
United  States  patents,  and  of  scientific  and 
technical  information  to  facilitate  the  de- 
termination of  the  novelty  of  inventions 

i  10.  Both  bills  rewrite  the  provision  for 
supplying  certified  copies  of  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office,  to  require  specifically  the 
payment  of  a  fee  and  to  limit  the  supplying 
of  certified  copies  to  persons  entitled  thereto. 
There  is  no  definition  to  to  who  are  "persona 
entitled  thereto". 

{ II.  Both  bills  extend  the  publication  au- 
thority of  the  Commissioner  to  allow  publi- 
cation of:  patent  abstracts,  indexes  of  pub- 
lished applications  and  applicants,  classifi- 
cation manuals  and  Indexes  of  the  classifica- 
tions of  patents,  and  the  trademark  laws. 
H.R.  6924  also  adds  to  the  publication  au- 
thority the  right  to  publish  applications  and 
patents.  Both  bills  delete  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  to  exchange  the  Official 
Gazette,  th«  annual  indexes  of  i>a tents  and 


trademarks,  the  aivnual  decisions  in  patent 
and  trademark  cases  and  pamphlet  coplee  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  for  publications 
desirable  for  use  in  the  Patent  Office. 

§  i2  Both  bUls  delete  this  section  which 
authorizes  the  exchange  of  copies  of  patents 
with  foreign  countries  and  add  the  provision 
as  sut)sectlon  (d)  to  rewritten  section  41. 
H.R.  5924  substitutes  a  new  section  12  which 
imposes  upon  the  Commissioner  the  duty 
to  conduct  a  program  of  research  and  devel- 
opment to  expedite  the  handling  of  patent 
research  and  the  duty,  in  consultation  with 
the  Advisory  Council,  to  conduct  studies  of 
the  needs  and  effectiveness  of  the  patent 
system.  H.R.  7454  Impoees  only  the  first  of 
these  duties. 

5  13.  Both  bills  delete  this  section,  author- 
izing the  supplying  of  public  libraries  with 
printed  copies  of  specifications  and  drawings 
of  p.^tents. 

§  14.  Both  bills  delete  this  section  requir- 
ing the  Commissioner  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress. 

5  15.  HJi.  5924  establishes  an  Advisory 
Council  on  patents  of  between  12  and  14 
persons  selected  frc«i  public  sectors  affected 
by  the  patent  system  to  study  and  evaluate 
the  patent  system. 

§  21.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  with 
respect  to  taking  action  or  paying  a  fee  when 
s  due  date  falls  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  a 
holiday. 

§  22.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  in  the 
requirement  as  to  the  printing  or  typewrit- 
ing of  papers  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 
§  23.  Neither  bill  makes  any  change  in  the 
requirement  as  to  the  taking  of  affidavits 
and  depositions  In  patent  cases. 

i  24.  Neither  bill  changes  the  provisions 
covering  the  subpeonalng  of  witnesses  in 
contested  patent  cases. 

§  25.  Both  bills  continue  the  present  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  as  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  and  Insert  as  a  new 
subsection  (a)  a  provision  spelling  out  who 
may  administer  oaths  and  how  their  author- 
ity may  be  approved  in  language  practically 
identical  with  that  now  In  section  115  of  the 
present  Code. 

I  26.  Both  bills  continue  the  provision  of 
this  section  authorizing  the  Coounlssloner  to 
accept  provisionally  defectively  executed 
documents. 

§  31.  Both  bills  continue  this  section  of 
the  Code,  which  allows  the  Commissioner, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for 
governing  recognition  and  conduct  of  agents 
and  attorneys. 

5  32.  Both  bills  restate  the  provisions  of 
the  Code  covering  the  suspension  or  exclu- 
sion of  persons,  agents,  and  attorneys  from 
practice  before  the  Patent  Office. 

5  33.  Both  bills  continue  the  provisions  of 
this  section  of  the  Code  which  Imposes  pen- 
alty for  unauthorized  representation  as  a 
practitioner. 

5  41.  H.R.  5924  rewrites  this  section,  which 
at  the  present  time  fixee  definite  fees,  so  as 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  to  prescribe  fees 
by  regulations  which  wUl  in  effect  provide  an 
overall  recovery  in  the  range  of  65  to  75  per- 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the 
Patent  Office.  H.R.  5924  also  adds  a  subsec- 
tion (d)  which  is  the  provision  formally  car- 
ried as  section  12  of  the  Code,  which  thU  bill 
deletes.  H.R.  7454  restates  the  existent  fees 
and  adds  the  provision  of  the  delted  section 
12  as  subsection  (d).  The  wording  starting 
With  the  word  "special"  on  line  6  of  page  9 
and  ending  with  the  word  "year"  on  line  7  of 
page  9  should  be  deleted  from  H.R.  7454,  be- 
cause of  the  prevlotis  deletion  of  section  13. 
§  42.  Both  bills  continue  thU  section  which 
provides  for  the  deposit  of  fees  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  permits  refunds  of  overpayments  of 
fees. 

pabt  n 

i  too.  Both  bills  continue  the  present  defi- 
nition of  "invention",  "process",  "United 
States',  and  "patentee".  Both  bills  add  to  the 


definitions,  the  term  "applicant"  to  mean 
any  person  who  has  filed  an  application  for  a 
patent  as  provided  In  Title  36.  H.R.  5924  fur- 
ther defines  the  term  "effective  filing  date" 
to  Include,  when  used  in  reference  to  a  com- 
plete application  for  patent,  the  filing  date 
to  which  such  application  or  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  any  claim  thereof,  may  be  entitled  un- 
der Section  119  (which  pertains  to  benefits 
of  early  filing  date^  a  foreign  country)  or 
under  Section  12(K which  pertains  to  benefits 
of  early  filing  date  In  the  United  States). 
H.R.  5924  also  provides  that  a  complete  ap- 
plication or  the  resulting  patent  may  con- 
tain separate  claims  for  subject  matter  hav- 
ing different  effective  dates. 

§  101.  Both  bills  extend  the  right  to  obtain 
a  p.Ttent  to  successors  in  title  of  the  Inventor 
or  the  discoverer. 

§  102.  H.R.  7454  restates  the  provisions  of 
the  Code.  H.R.  5924  rewrites  the  section  to 
provide  that  a  person  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  patent  if  prior  to  the  effective  filing  date 
of  the  application  the  subject  matter:  was 
known  to  the  public:  had  been  disclosed  in 
tangible  form;  had  been  in  public  use  or  on 
sale;  had  been  disclosed  in  a  published 
United  States  application  or  patent  having 
a  prior  effective  filing  date  unless  the  appli- 
cant Is  the  same  i>erson  as  the  prior  appli- 
cant. 

§  103.  H.R.  5924  fixes  the  date  for  con- 
trolling the  denial  of  a  patent  because  of  the 
obviousness  thereof  to  a  person  having  ordi- 
nary skill  in  the  art  as  of  the  filing  date  of 
the  application.  H  R.  7454  continues  the  Code 
provision  which  fixes  the  date  at  the  time  the 
invention  was  made. 

§  104.  H.R.  5924  deletes  this  section  of  the 
Code  which  limits  the  establishment  of  a 
date  of  invention  abroad  to  procediu-es  under 
Section  119.  and  which  entitles  a  person 
domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  serving 
In  a  foreign  country  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  the  same  right  of  priority  with 
respect  to  an  invention  made  abroad  as  If  the 
invention  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
H.R,  7454  continues  this  section  as  it  Is  In 
the  Code. 

§  105.  H  R.  5924  adds  this  new  section  to 
the  Code  to  provide  that  a  public  dlscloeure 
of  subject  matter  concerning  an  Invention 
made  less  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  filing  a  complete  application  shall  not 
bar  issuance  of  patent  if  such  information 
was  derived  from  the  inventor  and  the  dis- 
closure was  in  violation  of  an  obligation  not 
to  disclose.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  establish  procedures  for  de- 
terminations hereunder  which  determina- 
tions in  favor  of  an  Inventor  shall  not  be 
subject  to  direct  Judicial  review.  H.R.  7454 
does  not  add  this  section. 

Both  bills  add  a  section  to  provide  that 
computer  programs  are,  not  patentable.  H  R. 
5924   (5106)    and  H.R.  7454  (§105). 

illl.  Both  bilU  amend  the  Code  section 
to  authorize  the  owner  of  an  Invention  to 
make  application  for  a  patent.  And  both  bills 
require  that  the  application  by  the  owner 
shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facts  sup- 
porting the  allegation  of  ownership.  Neither 
bill  changes  the  required  contents  of  an  ap- 
pUcatlon.  H.R.  5924  adds  three  subsections 
to  this  section  of  the  Code:  (c)  permitting 
the  filing  of  a  preliminary  application;  (d) 
providing  that  the  omission  of  aiijjnventor's 
name  without  deceptive  Intent  may  be  cor- 
rected; and  (e)  providing  that  published  ab- 
stract of  the  technical  disclosures  of  a  com- 
plete application  shall  not  be  used  to  deter- 
mine or  Interpret  the  scope  of  the  invention 
claimed. 

i  112.  Neither  bill  changes  this  provision 
of  the  Code  pertaining  to  what  must  be  con- 
tained in  the  specification. 

S  113.  Neither  bill  changes  the  require- 
ment for  supplying  drawings. 

ril4.  The  provisions  as  to  models  and 
specimens  are  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

i  115.  Both  bills  amend  this  section  of  the 
Code,  pertaining  to  the  oath  so  as  to  provide 


for  the  making  of  oaths  when  the  appUcant 
Is  other  than  the  Inventor. 

J  116.  Both  bills  amend  this  section,  per- 
taimng  to  Joint  inventors,  to  pernait  publica- 
tion of  an  application  when  a  Joint  inventor 
is  omitted  in  the  application. 

§  117.  Neither  bill  changes  this  Code  provi- 
sion authorizing  applications  by  legal  repre- 
sentatives of  deceased  or  Incapacitated  In- 
.  ventors, 

I  118.  Both  bills  authorize  the  filing  of  an 
application  by  a  person  other  than  the  In- 
ventor when  oath  and  assignment  cannot  be 
obtained  and  when  necessary  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  parties. 

ill9.  HR.  5924  givec  the  benefit  of  an 
earlier  filing  date  in  a  foreign  country  to  any 
person,  his  predecessor  or  successor  In  title 
who  has  filed  a  complete  application  Instead 
of  as  provided  in  the  Code  to  any  person,  his 
legal  representative  or  assign  who  has  filed  an 
application  for  a  patent.  It  also  deletes  these 
Code  provisions:  that  a  patent  hereunder 
shall  not  be  granted  if  the  invention  had 
been  patented  or  described  in  a  jM-lnted  pub- 
lication in  any  country  more  than  a  year 
prior  to  filing  of  application  In  the  United 
States;  that  the  invention  had  been  In  public 
xise  or  on  sale  in  the  United  States;  that 
priority  rights  based  on  a  subsequent  regu- 
larly filed  application  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
priority  rights  If  the  first  appUcatlon  was  laid 
open  to  public  Inspection.  Further,  the  bill 
provides  that  no  right  to  priority  hereunder 
shall  be  given  unless  the  applicant  makes 
claim  therefor  ai,  the  time  the  complete  ap- 
plication is  filed  and  compllee  with  any  regu- 
lation prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  As 
now  provided  in  the  Code,  no  right  to  priority 
shall  be  granted  unless  the  appUcant  makes 
claim  therefor  and  files  within  six  months  of 
the  application's  filing  date  certified  copies 
of  the  original  foreign  application,  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  along  with  the  transla- 
tion of  any  papers  filed  in  connection  there- 
with If  so  required  by  the  Commissioner. 
H.R.  7464  amends  this  section  to  shorten  the 
time  provided  by  the  Code  for  filing  certified 
copies  of  the  original  foreign  application 
specifications  and  drawings  required  to  ob- 
tain priority  emanating  from  an  earUer  filing 
date  in  a  foreign  country. 

§  120.  H.R.  5924  provides  that  a  complete 
application  for  patent  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  an  earlier  filing  date  in  a  preliminary  ap- 
plication filed  not  more  than  one  year  pre- 
viously and  the  benefit  of  an  earlier  filing 
date  of  a  prior  complete  application  includ- 
ing any  benefits  therein  from  an  earlier  date 
in  a  preliminary  application  thereto  of  for- 
eign filing.  The  requirements  as  to  the  same 
Inventor,  the  making  of  claims,  and  the  filing 
of  foreign  application  and  so  forth  of  the 
previous  application  are  not  materially 
changed  from  the  provisions  of  the  Code. 
H  R.  7454  is  the  same  as  the  Code  provisions 
§  121.  Both  bills  delete  this  Code  provision 
which  provides  that  a  patent  Issued  as  the 
result  of  a  requirement  for  restriction  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  reference  in  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  Courts  against  a  divisional  ap- 
plication or  the  original  application  U  the 
divisional  application  is  filed  before  the  is- 
suance of  a  patent  on  the  other  application. 
%  122.  This  provision  of  the  Code  as  to  con- 
fidential status  of  an  application  Is  not 
changed  by  either  bill. 

\  123.  This  Is  a  new  section  added  by  H.R. 
5924  to  the  Code  to  provide  that  a  pending 
complete  application  shall  be  published  as 
soon  as  practical  after  the  earliest  effective 
filing  date  claim  but  not  less  than  18  months 
nor  more  than  24  months  thereafter.  H  R 
7454  does  not  add  this  section. 

i  131.  Both  bills  are  the  same  as  the  Code 
with  the  exception  that  H.R.  5924  provides 
that  the  examination  shall  be  made  of  the 
"complete"   application. 

{  132.  H.R.  5924  amends  this  section  of  the 
Code  pertaining  to  rejection  and  reexamina- 
tion of  claims  by  the  substitution  of  the 
"completed     application"     instead     of     the 
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"claim  for  a  patent"  as  the  base  for  determl- 
/"^tlon.  H.R.  7454  makes  no  change  In  the 
\  Cbde  provision. 

i  133.  Providing  for  the  oontrolllng  of  the 
time  for  proaecutlon  of  an  application  Is  not 
changed  by  either  bill. 

il34.  This  provision  of  the  Code  for  ap- 
peals from  twice  rejected  claims  to  the  Board 
of  Appeals  Is  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

5235.  This  provision  covering  Interferences 
is  deleted  by  HH.  6924  from  the  Code.  HJR. 
7454  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to  this  Code 
provision  to  provide  that  In  making  a  deter- 
mination of  priority  under  this  section  and 
other  sections  of  the  Code  the  party  shall 
be  able  to  show  any  and  all  such  dates  for 
respective  acts  but  shall  only  be  entitled  to 
rely  upon  dates  of  conception  and  reduction 
to  practice  no  earlier  than  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  filing  the  first  filed  parent  ap- 
plication for  patent  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

il36.  This  Is  a  new  section  added  to  the 
Code  by  HJt.  6924  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son (whose  Identity  shall  not  be  disclosed 
without  his  consent  or  unless  required  by 
an  act  of  Congress  or  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Commissioner)  may  cause  a  reexamina- 
tion after  publication  of  an  application  for 
patent  upon  giving  written  notice  within 
three  months  or  such  further  time  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix  but  not  longer  than 
six  months  after  the  publication  under  Sec- 
tion 161,  and  upon  citing  the  pertinency  of 
patents  or  publications  affecting  the  attacked 
patent. 

1 137.  This  section  Is  added  to  the  Code  by 
"RB,.  5924  to  provide  that  In  all  proceedings 
In  the  Patent  Office  In  which  the  patenta- 
bility of  a  claim  Is  In  Issue  the  applicant 
shall  have  the  burden  of  persuading  the  offi- 
cer that  the  claim  is  allowable.  H  Jl.  7454  does 
not  add  either  of  these  last  two  sections  to 
the  Code. 

i  141.  This  section  pertaining  to  appeals  to 
the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  Is 
amended  by  HJl.  5924  to  extend  the  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Board  of  Appeals,  now  pos- 
sessed by  applicants,  to  successors  in  title 
and  to  patentees.  It  also  deletes  references 
to  appeals  from  boards  of  Interference  as 
these  boards  were  abolished  and  their  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
earlier  in  this  bill.  H.R.  7454  does  not  make 
these  changes.  It  does,  however,  eliminate  ref- 
erence to  walvtf  of  right  to  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbla  In  Interference  cases;  this  Is  done  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  deletion  made 
later  In  the  bill  of  Section  145  providing  for 
such  appeals. 

{ 142.  VLB..  6924  deletes  from  this  section 
the  necessity  of  Including  In  the  Notice  of 
Appeal  the  reasons  for  the  appeal.  H.R.  7454 
does  not  delete  this  provision  of  the  Code. 

{  143.  Proceedings  on  aspeal  are  not 
changed  by  HJl.  7454.  HJl.  5924  adds  a  pro- 
vision which  permits  the  Commlasloner  In 
proceedings  on  appeal  to  appear  in  Court 
by  representative  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  position  of  the  Patent  Office  and 
It  deletes  the  provision  of  the  Code  which 
requires  the  Commissioner  to  furnish  the 
Court  In  ezparte  cases  with  the  grounds  of 
the  decision  of  the  Patent  Office  touching  all 
points  Involved  by  refisons  of  the  appeal. 

{  144.  'B.M.  5924  amends  this  section  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  a  review  of  a  refusal 
of  a  patent  may  adjudge  the  applicant  en- 
titled to  receive  a  patent  as  specified  In  any 
claim  Involved  In  the  decision  of  the  Board 
and  in  case  of  a  review  of  a  revocation  of  a 
claim,  a  finding  by  the  Court  that  a  claim 
should  not  be  allowed  cancels  the  claim  from 
the  patent.  H.R.  7454  deletes  from  this  sec- 
tion the  provision  that  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
be  llmted  to  the  evidence  produced  before  the 
Patent  Office  and  adds  a  provision  allowing 
either  the  applicant  or  the  Commissioner  to 


petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  review  of 
the  Court's  decision.  , 

§  145.  H.R.  5924  amends  this  section  to 
extend  the  right  to  proceed  against  tbe  Oom- 
missloner  In  a  civil  action  In  the  United 
States  Dlstt-ict  Court  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (now  possessed  by  applicants)  to 
successors  In  title  to  the  applicants  and  to 
patentees.  H.R.  7454  deletes  this  section  from 
the  Code. 

S  146.  This  section  of  the  Code  providing 
for  civil  actions  In  case  of  Interference  Is 
deleted  by  both  bills. 

§  147.  H.R.  5924  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  authorize  any  party  or  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  H.R, 
7454  does  not  add  this  provision  to  the  Code. 

f  148.  This  section  is  added  to  the  Code  by 
H.R.  5924  to  provide  that  In  all  actions  before 
the  Board  of  Api>eal8  and  In  dvil  actions. 
Patent  Office  decisions  shall  be  given  the 
presumption  of  correctness  and  shall  be  up- 
held unless  without  substantial  l>asls  or  not 
m  accordance  with  law.  H.R.  7454  does  noit 
add  this  section  to  the  Oode. 

i  ISl.  This  section  is  amended  by  H.R. 
6924  to  provide  for  publication  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  patents.  H.R.  7454  does 
not  change  this  section  of  the  Code. 

S  152.  This  section  of  the  Oode  providing 
for  the  lemiance  of  patents  to  assignees  is 
deleted  by  HJl.  5924  and  Is  left  luichanged 
by  H.R.  7464. 

5  153.  HJl.  5924  deletes  the  present  re- 
quirement of  this  section  that  the  Com- 
missloner'a  signature  on  patents  shall  be 
attested  by  an  crfflcer  of  the  Patent  Office 
designated  by  the  Commissioner.  H.R.  7454 
does  not  delete  this  provision  from  the  Code. 

i  154.  Both  bills  rewrite  this  section  of  the 
Code  in  Identical  language  so  as  to  change 
the  term  of  a  patent  from  17  years  after  issu- 
ance to  20  years  after  effective  filing  date  of 
the  application  plus  any  period  of  time.  If 
any,  the  patent  has  been  kept  secret  for  na- 
tional security  reasons. 

55161-164  pertaining  to  Plant  patents  are 
not  changed  by  either  bill. 

%\171-m  pertaining  to  Design  Patents  are 
not  materially  changed  by  either  bill. 

5181.  HJl.  7454  makes  no  change  in  this 
Code  provision  p)ertainlng  to  secrecy  of  In- 
ventions and  the  withholding  of  patents. 
H.R.  5924  amends  this  sectlitei  to  provide  that 
the  authority  to  withhold  disclosure  of  the 
Invention  for  security  r«Kt^ns  shall  be  ex- 
tended t»  disclosure  b^  publications. 

5182.  Neither  bill  ^^nanges  the  Code  pro- 
vision pertaining  t»' abandonment  of  cm  In- 
vention for  unauthorized   disclosure. 

5783.  Neither  bill  changes  the  Code  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion when  pyatent  is  withheld  for  national 
security  reasons. 

5184.  H.R.  5924  defines  the  term  "applica- 
tion" when  used  in  relation  to  U.S.  applica- 
tion for  purposes  covered  by  55183-188,  per- 
taining to  secrecy  of  certain  Inventions  and 
foreign  applications,  to  mean  a  "complete 
appllcatioa". 

55185-HS.  Neither  bUl  changes  these  Code 
provisions. 

55191-194.  H.R.  5924  adds  to  the  Code  a 
new  chapter  covering  these  sections  which 
authorize  the  initiation  of  a  deferred  examin- 
ation system  by  the  Secretary  of  Oommerce. 
H  R.  7454  does  not  add  this  chapter. 

PABTm 

5  251.  Both  bills  delete  from  this  section 
the  provision  which  authorizes  an  application 
for  reissue  patent  to  be  made  and  sworn  to 
by  the  assignee  of  the  entire  Interest  If  the 
application  does  not  seek  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  claims  of  the  original  patent. 
HR.  5924  also  deletes  from  this  section:  the 
authority  to  reissue  a  patent  defective  be- 
cause the  patentee  claimed  less  than  be  had 
a  right  to  claim;  the  authority  to  reissue 


defective  patents  enlarging  the  scope  of  the 
claims  of  the  calglnal  patent  If  applied  for 
within  2  years  from  the  grant  of  the  original 
patent;  and  the  authority  of  the  Oommls- 
sloner  to  Issue  several  reissue  patents  for 
distinct  and  separate  pwrts  of  things  patented 
upon  demand  of  the  applicant  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  fees  for  reissued 
patents. 

5  252.  Neither  bill  changes  this  provision 
of  the  Code. 

5  253.  H.R.  5924  adds  subsection  (c)  to 
provide  that  the  expiration  at  tlie  same  time 
by  means  of  a  terminal  disclaimer  or  dedi- 
cation shall  have  no  effect  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  patentability  or  the  validity  of  the 
claim  in  either. 

55  254  and  256.  Neither  bill  changes  these 
sections. 

5  256.  Both  bills  reword  this  section  by 
Identical  language  without  making  any  sub- 
stantive changes  therein. 

5  257.  H.R.  6924  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  provide  that  any  person  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  $500  or  the  head  of  any 
agency  of  the  Government  may,  within  three 
years  of  the  Issuance  of  a  patent,  petition  for 
determination  of  the  validity  of  a  claim  in 
view  of  cited  patents  and  publications.  It  the 
Patent  Office  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
petition  that  the  claim  should  not  have  been 
allowed,  the  owner  of  the  patent  has  two 
alternatives:  he  may  amend  the  claim  and 
file  for  reissue  of  the  patent  or  he  may  re- 
quest reconsideration  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals. Denial  of  the  petition  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  direct  judicial  review  and  in  such  case 
the  petitioner  shall  be  subject  to  reasonable 
costs  and  not  to  exceed  $1000  for  attorney 
fees.  If  the  claim  Is  cancelled  or  amended  on 
the  basis  of  patents  or  publications  presented 
by  the  petitioner  previously  under  the  pro- 
visions for  reexamination  the  fee  shall  be 
refunded. 

55  261  and  262.  These  sections  pertaining 
to  ownership  and  assignment  were  not 
changed  by  either  bill. 

5  271.  H.R.  5924  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
Code  which  subjects  Importers  of  products 
for  use  and  trade  or  industry  made  in  another 
country  by  a  process  patented  In  the  United 
States  to  Infringement  claims,  provided  the 
process  Is  not  entitled  to  patent  protection  in 
the  country  of  origin.  H  Jt.  7454  adds  this  pro- 
vision without  the  proviso. 

5  272.  Neither  bill  changes  this  section. 

5  273.  HJEl.  6924  adds  this  section  to  the 
Code  to  authorize  the  recovery  of  reasonable 
royalties  for  Infringements  beginning  during 
the  period  after  the  occurrence  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing events:  (1)  publication  of  the  appli- 
cation containing  such  claim;  (2)  euch  claim 
Is  Indicated  as  allowable  by  the  Patent  Office: 
and  (3)  actual  notice  to  the  alleged  unau- 
thorized practitioner  that  such  claim  has 
been  indicated  as  allowed  and  how  his  acts 
are  considered  to  constitute  unauthorized 
practice  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  claim; 
and  ending  upon  the  Issuance  of  the  patent. 

55  281-290.  Neither  bill  changes  these  sec- 
tions. 

5  291.  H.R.  5924  deletes  this  section  which 
grants  the  owner  of  an  Interfering  patent  re- 
lief against  the  owner  of  another  by  civil 
action  In  the  courts. 

5  292.  This  section  pertaining  to  false 
marking  Is  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

{  293.  This  section  of  the  Code  pertaining 
to  service  and  notice  upon  non-resident  pa- 
tentees Is  not  changed  by  either  bill. 

f  294.  HR.  6924  adds  this  section  to  the 
Cods  to,  provide  that  In  any  action  In  the 
Federal  Cotn-t  In  which  the  Issue  of  the 
validity  or  the  scope  of  a  claim  of  a  patent  U 
before  the  Court  a  final  adjudication  there- 
of shall  work  an  estoppel  against  the  patentee 
and  those  In  privity  with  him  In  any  sub- 
sequent Federal  action. 

The  foregoing  are  all  of  the  definitive  sec- 
tions of  Title  32,  as  rewritten  by  these  bills. 

HJl.  6924.  In  addition  to  enacting  transi- 
tional   provisions    amending    the    Judicial 
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code,  authorizes  the  District  Court  to  ap- 
point "civil  Commissioners"  to  assist  the 
Court  when  the  volume  of  litigation  aris- 
ing under  the  patent  laws  so  justifies  such 
action. 


R.  &  R.  Program  in  Hawaii  Tremendous 
Morale  Booster  for  Vietnam  Seryice- 
men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  reporter  Corne- 
lius Downes  has  written  an  outstand- 
ing feature  story  on  the  beneflicent  ef- 
fects on  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam  as  a  result  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's rest  and  recreation  program 
in  Hawaii.  Mr.  Downes  describes  the  ex- 
traordinary cooperation  between  the 
military  authorities  and  civilians  en- 
gaged in  the  program  which  has  proved 
such  a  major  factor  in  its  phenomenally 
successful  operation  and  popularity. 

As  one  who  Initially  supported  and 
worked  for  the  R.  &  R.  program  in 
Hawaii,  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  Hawaii's 
role  in  making  the  program  the  success 
it  Is  in  providing  our  weary  servicemen 
a  respite  from  the  harsh  rigors  of  com- 
bat. 

I  believe  Mr.  Downes'  vivid  report  on 
the  favorable  Impact  of  Hawaii's  R.  it  R. 
program  on  the  morale  of  the  more  than 
5,000  U.S.  servicemen  who  come  to  the 
Islands  each  month — and  the  resultant 
happeness  which  reaches  members  of 
their  families — will  prove  of  tremendous 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  "Five  Days' 
Vacation  From  War,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Wednesday,  May  24,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Hononlulu  Star-Bulletin: 

The   Rest    and    Recreation    Program:    FrvE 
DATS'   Vacation  Prom   Wak 

(By  Cornelius  Downes) 

The  Vietnam  War,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
ever  fought  by  the  United  States  despite 
the  conflict's  limited  area,  appears  to  be — 
militarily — one  of  the  best-nm  wars  in  the 
nation's  history. 

The  men  who  manage  it  and  fight  it  are 
better  educated,  better  trained,  better  mo- 
tivated and  better  cared  for  than  fighting 
men  of  earlier  conflicts. 

This  Is  due  to  a  booming  economy:  an  edu- 
cated and  sensitive  public;  astonishing  hon- 
esty In  confessing  errors;  the  development  of 
on-the  spot  TV  war  coverage;  and  endlessly 
probing  press,  and  the  homing  process  of  a 
passionately  articulate  minority  who  oppose 
all  war.  period. 

It  is  also  due  to  the  development  of  war 
experience  and  skills  In  World  War  I.  World 
War  ri  and  the  Korean  War.  and — paradox- 
ically— to  the  deep  hatred  of  war  itself  by 
most  fighting  men. 

Because  war  Is  hated  and  because  the  na- 
tion has  learned  so  well  what  war  does  to  a 
man,  the  nation's  military  leaders  take  great 
pains  to  lessen  war's  tragic  effects  on  U.S. 
•ervlcemen. 

Military  wisdom  and  first-class  organiza- 


tion are  evident  In  the  program  called  R  and 
R — Rest  and  recreation — ^for  fighting  men. 
It  Is  a  major  factor  In  the  high  morale  of 
these  men. 

There  Is  outstanding  oo-operation  between 
the  military  and  civilians  In  this  program  as 
it  operates  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  a  major,  continuing  troop  movement 
from  the  front  lines,  expensive  In  money  and 
manpKJwer,  but  extraordinarily  profitable  in 
human  relationships. 

It  began,  for  Hawaii,  as  a  test,  and  has 
grown  to  considerable  proportions.  It  will 
grow  even  larger  as  the  nation's  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  increases.  Every  taxpayer 
finances  it.  but  in  Hawaii  many  do  more 
than  their  share. 

Blxcerpts  from  spontaneous  letters  and 
comments  by  servicemen  and  their  wives  who 
have  been  to  Hawaii  under  the  R  and  R  pro- 
gram are  an  indication  of  how  Hawaii — par- 
ticularly hotel,  toiu-ist  and  travel  people — 
cares  for  the  men  who  defend  the  nation's 
interests: 

"I've  got  to  find  out  that  Congressman's 
name  because  my  husband  is  going  to  write 
him  a  letter  .  .  ." 

An  Army  major  wrote:  "I  would  like  to 
say  thank  you  to  a  great  many  people,  and 
particularly  to  the  people  of  Honolulu  who 
made  our  trip  so  enjoyable.  Everywhere  we 
were  welcomed  by  you  and  ^own  the  gra- 
ciousnese  for  which  the  Hawaiian  people  are 
noted.  It  was  a  memorable  visit  for  my  wife 
and  I.  a  memory  that  will  remain  with  us 
always  "War  is  hell,'  but  with  experiences  and 
opportunities  such  as  this  it  is  a  little  eas- 
ier— for  those  who  fight  and  for  those  who 
remain  behind.  Aloha!" 

An  Army  wife:  "Somehow,  after  this,  the 
final  four  months  my  husband  has  in  Viet- 
nam wont  be  so  hard  to  take." 

A  soldier:  "I  suppose  everyone  who  comes 
here  says  this,  but  for  me  it  has  been  five 
days  in  Paradise." 

Another  soldier:  "May  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  the 
appreciative  comments  expressed  by  soldiers 
returning  from  R  and  R  to  Hawaii.  All  have 
stated  Hawaii  is  'the  greatest."  They  have 
stated  they  have  never  been  treated  more 
courtesou-sly  and  grandly  anywhere  else  In 
the  world.  Many  have  said  they  would  return 
again  to  Hawaii  for  a  vacation  .  .  .  Such 
courteous  goodwill  is  quite  a  blessing  to  any- 
one who  Is  able  to  get  away  from  Vietnam. 
As  one  soldier  said.  1  was  simply  overu-helm- 
ed  by  the  generosity  of  the  Hawailans  when 
they  learned  I  was  on  R  and  R.' " 

THE    STATISTICS 

The  extent  of  the  R  and  R  prograjn  can  be 
seen  in  statistics.  There  were  442,000  Ameri- 
can military  men  in  Vietnam.  Each  service- 
man is  entitled  to  a  flve-day  rest-and-recrea- 
tion  leave  trip — exclusive  of  travel  time-— 
for  each  one  year  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  He  be- 
comes eligible  six  or  seven  months  after  ar- 
riving in  Vietnam. 

The  serviceman  may  take  his  leave  in 
Bangkok.  Hong  Kong.  Manila,  Tokyo,  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Naha.  Singapore,  Penang.  Taipeh. 
Guam   or   Honolulu. 

Here  are  the  figiu-es  for  last  March  for  the 
most  popular  cities  visited: 

Honolulu    4,900 

Tokyo 4.800 

Hong  Kong 4.500 

Bangkok    4,500 

Taipei 4,000 

Manila 1,000 

Singapore.  Kuala  Lumpur  and  the  Island 
of  Penang  draw  together  about  1,000  men 
a  month. 

In  April,  the  number  of  servicemen  com- 
ing to  Honolulu  jumped  sharply — to  6,762 — 
reflecting  the  miliUiry's  satisfaction  with  the 
program,  as  well  as  a  big  boost  in  the  number 
of  requests  for  trips  to  the  Islands.  Wives  and 
children  coming  from  the  Malnlarttl  add  to 
the  visitor  boom. 

Generally    speaking,    family    men    prefer 


Hawaii  l>ecause  their  wives  and  children  are 
here  or  can  cMne  to  HawaU  for  the  GI's 
vacation.  Single  men  prefer  the  foreign  cities, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  As  a  result.  Hawaii 
gets  more  mattire  men  and  a  greater  percent- 
age of  offic^^  and  sergeants. 

At  first,  military  officials  In  Vietnam  op- 
posed Honolulu  as  an  R  and  R  center  because 
of  the  great  distance  from  Vietnam  and  the 
high  cost  of  moving  the  troops  back  and 
forth.  Planes  also  were  scarce. 

Governor  John  A.  Bums  and  Hawaii's 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  had  written  to  the 
Defense  Etepartment  in  1965,  asking  that 
Hawaii  be  designated  an  R  and  R  point. 

Pentagon  officials  appeared  to  favor  the 
idea.  In  February.  1966,  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  announced  he  favored  the 
idea.  But  in  April,  1966,  as  a  result  of  a 
negative  reaction  from  Vietnam  military 
leaders,  the  Pentagon  ttuTied  the  Idea  down. 

Women — wives  of  servicemen  in  Hawaii — 
helped  change  the  decision.  They  bombarded 
Congressmen  with  petitions.  Senator  Daniel 
K.  Inouye  vowed  to  fight  for  R  and  R  In  Ha- 
waii. The  Defense  Department  finally  agreed 
to  it  on  an  experimental  basis  In  May  last 
year.  The  first  165  arrivals  flew  in  from  Viet- 
nam August  3.  1966.  Since  then  the  program 
has  been  remarkable  for  lack  of  complaints 
and  for  the  consistent  reports  of  appreciation 
from  men  on  R  and  R  leave. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  things  run 
smoothly  Is  because  Hawaii's  hotel  and  tour- 
ist industries  decided  well  in  advance  that  \ 
they  would  accept  R  and  R  as  a  continuing 
prlvllege-and-problem  and  would  organize 
their  co-operation  with  the  military  to  fore- 
stall complaints,  trouble,  bitterness  and  hard 
feelings.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  re- 
tail trade  officials  joined  in. 

Tourism  in  Hawaii  has  continuing  growing 
pains  due  to  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
the  Islands,  Hotels  are  jammed  In  peak  sea- 
sons. More  hotels  are  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion. Over  10.000  visitors  are  due  July  29 
to  August  10  for  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion convention,  which  may  cause  difficulties. 

So  far,  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  airlines 
and  the  Hawaii  Hotel  Association  have  man- 
aged to  absorb  all  visitors  and  add  to  the 
total  the  extra  work  of  housing  R  and  R 
visitors. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  if  present  R  and  B 
schedules  are  maintained,  about  75,000  mili- 
tary men  will  have  come  to  Honolulu  for 
their  five  days  of  rest  and  recreation. 

This  could  go  as  high  as  100,000  if  the 
military  decides  to  Increase  the  numbers. 
With  trouble  developing  In  Hong  Kong,  it's 
conceivable  that  R  and  R  might  be  halted 
there,  which  could  mean  many  more  R  and  B 
men  coming  to  Hawaii. 

HOTELS     PRAISED 

Robert  C.  Allen,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Hawaiian  Visitors  Bureau,  said  of 
Hawaii's  hotels  this  week.  "I  have  never 
known  any  hotel  industry  anywhere  to  re- 
spond so  willingly,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  military's  request  for  help." 

Gilbert  Moss,  manager  of  the  Princess 
Kaiulanl  Hotel  and  president  of  the  HawaU 
Hotel  Association,  said  great  credit  must  be 
given  to  Hawaii's  smaller  hotels,  which  have 
volunteered  to  provide  rooms  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  R  and  R  men  and  their  families. 

The  Hotel  Association  sent  questionnaires 
to  130  hotels,  and  97  responded.  Most  have 
volunUrily  pledged  rooms,  so  that  the  mili- 
tary can  count  on  getting  R  and  R  men  into 
what  most  set  their  hearts  on — a  Waikikl 
hotel. 

There  is  no  question  that  R  and  R  benefits 
Hawaii  and  Waikikl  financiaUy  and  in  other 
ways.  Each  man  spends,  for  himself  and  hi*, 
wife,    about   $300   during   his   five-day   stay* 
This  brings  millions  of  dollars  into  Waikikl. 

While  hotels  and  other  businesses  give  dis- 
counts, not  all  R  and  R  men  show  their 
Aloha  Cards  for  every  purchase  made.  Most. 
however,  do  show  them  to  hotels,  which  hava 
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cut  their  ratee  sbarply  for  the  Vietnam 
seryloemen. 

Small  hotels  are  concerned  that  large 
hotels  may  get  meet  of  the  R  and  R  businees 
during  alack  periods — April  and  May  par- 
ticularly— ^whlle  smaller  hotels  will  be  asked 
to  help  out — at  reduced  R  and  R  rates — 
during  the  peak  summer  travel  periods  when 
the  small  hotels  could  charge  their  highest 
rates  to  recoup  slack-season  declines.  There 
Is  8dflo  the  problem  that  a  serviceman  often 
will  jwefer  a  blg-name  hotel  to  a  smaller  one 
if  he  has  a  choice  and  csm  afford  the  differ- 
ence. 

This  competition  Is  a  delicate  issue  which 
most  hotel  people  are  reluctant  to  discuss 
for  publication.  So  far.  the  Walklkl  hotel 
industry  has  shown  a  maturity  In  keeping 
public  peace  and  harmony,  whatever  the 
private  disagreements  may  be,  for  the  sake 
of  the  R  and  R  program  itself. 

The  Paradise  Hawaii  Hotel  owned  and 
managed  by  Archie  L.  Swensen  and  his  wife 
Margaret  Anne  is  one  of  many  small  Walklkl 
hotels  which  welcome  R  and  R  personnel. 
The  Star-Bulletin  chose  it  at  random  from 
the  telephone  book  to  ask  its  owner  about 
his  experiences  with  the  TS.  and  R  program. 

Swensen  said:  "We've  had  about  100  R 
and  R  men  and  their  wives  and  children 
since  the  program  began.  Oryii  busy-season 
rate  Is  $12  a  couple  and  our  regular  rate, 
$10.  But  for  R  and  R  couples  we  charge  $8 
a  room,  and  $6  a  room  for  single  men. 

"We  welcome  the  R  and  R  men.  They've 
been  very  very  good — well-mannerfed. 

"Tee,  we  get  other  military  men  not  from 
Vietnam.  They  get  a  spelcal  rate,  too,  but  not 
as  low  as  the  R  and  R  rate.  That's  about  as 
Inexpensive  as  we  can  get." 


MorrUtown   (Tenn.)   High  School  Wins 
"Heart  of  St.  Petercborg"  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Morrlstown,  Tenn.,  High  School  Hur- 
ricane Band  participated  in  the  1967  Fes- 
tival of  States  parade  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Pla.,  and  received  the  "Heart  of  St. 
Petersburg"  award  that  goes  to  the  band 
creating  the  most  goodwill  for  its  home- 
town. 

This  Is  an  award  that  these  young 
people  richly  deserve,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  entire  First  EMstrict  and  the  State  of 
Tennessee  join  me  in  extending  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the 
members  of  the  band  and  Its  sponsors. 

I  tlilnk  the  following  article  on  the 
band  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record,  and  I  in- 
sert it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Tennksscz  Band  Members  Woo  St.  Peters- 
BXTRO — Their  Aim:  Heart  of  the  Crrr 
(By  David  Lcgge) 

A  small  town  in  Tennessee  this  week  sent 
84  young  ambassadors  on  a  "no-holds- 
barred"  sell-our-clty  campaign,  and  tbey  all 
came  to  St.  Petersburg. 

They  arrived  here  Wednesday  in  a  caravan 
of  three  buses  and  call  themselves  the  Mor- 
rlstown High  School  Hurricane  Band. 

"We're  here  to  win  the  'Heart  of  St.  Peters- 
burg,"' a  spokesman  said,  "and  we've  come 
prepared  to  do  It." 

The  Heart  of  St.  Petersburg  Award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  marching  band  leav- 


ing the  most  favorable  Impression  with  the 
city. 

These  high  schoolers  have  come  armed 
with  gifts,  slogans  and  a  well-planned  strat- 
egy. 

They're  handing  out  8.000  Morrlstown 
postcards  and  another  16,000  good-will  cards 
bearing  the  message: 

"Polks  like  you  we're  pleased  to  meet.  Just 
being  here  is  quite  a  treat.  We've  practiced 
"til  we  have  sore  feet  to  win  the  heart  of 
'Die  St.  Pete." 

Yesterday  band  members  distributed 
"boxes  and  boxes"  of  Tennessee-shaped  wall 
plaques  made  in  Morrlstown  from  "chip- 
wood."  Surprise  gifts  will  be  handed  out 
today. 

Chapyerones  for  the  good-will  delegation 
Include  not  only  a  Tennessee  state  trooper 
and  a  Morrlstown  policeman,  but  even  the 
town  mayor.  John  Henderson. 

The  youngsters  can  now  be  spotted  wear- 
ing T-shirts,  dark  pants  and  Tennessee 
mountain  hats  adorned  with  corncob  pipes 
and  feathers. 

Accounts  of  the  band's  "heart  campaign" 
axe  being  broadcast  dally  on  Morrlstown's 
radio  statloB. 


Congressman  Frank  Annunzio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  admiration 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  colleague  of  mine,  who  lends 
more  than  a  substantial  contribution  not 
only  to  the  Illinois  delegation  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  to  this 
distinguished  body  as  a  whole. 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzio,  who 
was  recently  recognized  as  "Man  of  the 
Year,"  by  the  Chicago  West  Suburban 
Chapter  of  UNICO,  deserves  not  only  the 
praise  of  his  fellow  Illinois  Members,  but 
also  that  of  the  entire  Nation  for  his 
most  commendable  service  to  the  Ital- 
ian-American community. 

UNICO,  as  many  of  us  know,  is  a  dedi- 
cated community  service  organization 
which  takes  as  its  motto,  "Service  Above 
Self."  It  can  be  credited  with  many  fine 
accomplishments,  among  which  are 
noted  the  awarding  of  hundreds  of 
scholarships  to  deserving  students;  send- 
ing of  thousands  of  underprivileged 
youngsters  to  fresh  air  camps;  raising  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  In- 
ternational relief;  and  many  more  about 
which  we  could  go  on  further. 

I  am  deeply  gratified  that  such  a  con- 
structive and  essential  organization  as 
UNICO  has  chosen  to  bestow  upon  Con- 
gressman Annunzio  the  honor  of  this 
selection.  It  Is  most  heartening  to  know 
that  at  a  time  when  there  are  those  in 
this  country  who  would  try  to  dismerge 
the  Italian-American  community  of 
America,  there  are  businessmen  who 
would  assemble  to  not  only  salute  a  grreat 
Congressman,  but  to  join  together  In  a 
mutual  eftort  to  establish  a  stable,  as 
well  as  effective  organization  of  Iswtlng 
accomplishments.  It  Is  groups  like 
UNICO  that  represent  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Italo-American   community  which 


has   contributed    to   America's    growth 
since  the  very  beginning  of  our  Republic 

Congressman  Frank  Annunzio,  before 
coming  to  the  Congress  in  1964,  left  an 
Impressionable  mark  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  comes  only  as  a  result  of 
his  hard  work  and  dedication  In  the  areas 
of  labor,  education,  and  numerous  civic 
and  charitable  organizations.  Not  only  is 
it  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  also  war- 
ranted that  I  today  take  this  opportimity 
to  applaud  the  activities  of  my  colleague, 
who  has  served  as  a  true  statesman  since 
he  has  come  to  the  House,  and  Is  deserv- 
ing not  only  of  our  recognition  here  in 
this  body,  but  of  that  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Frank  Annunzio  Is  a  schoolteacher  by 
profession  and  it  is  this  background 
which  has  helped  him  become  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  Members  of  Congress. 
We  all  applaud  his  impressive  cbntribu- 
tlons  as  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  and  frequently  find  ourselves 
seeking  his  expert  advice  In  matters 
coming  before  his  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Annunzio  has 
brought  a  new  dimension  of  dignity  to 
the  entire  Italo-American  community 
and  a  new  spirit  of  leadership  to  the  in- 
spiring causes  which  Italian-Americans 
espouse  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  Frank  Annunzio  in  this 
Congress. 

I  think  that  House  Resolution  171  of 
the  Illinois  Legislature  best  characterizes 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Illinois  to- 
ward this  man  of  outstanding  ability  and 
dedication,  and  the  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion, which  had  36  members  of  the  Il- 
linois House  as  sponsors,  follows : 
HoTTSE  RESOLtrnoN  171 

Whereas.  The  Honorable  Frank  Annunzio, 
United  States  Representative  from  the  7th 
congressional  district  of  minols,  has  been 
selected  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Chicago 
West  Suburban  Chapter  of  Unlco;  and 

Whereas,  This  proud  honor,  to  be  awarded 
at  the  8th  annual  dlrmer  dance  to  be  held 
Saturday.  May  13.  1967.  at  the  Pontana  Dor 
Restaurant,  will  be  bestowed  ui>on  a  well 
deserving  man,  for  Congressman  Annunzio 
has  been  a  guiding  light  where  darkness  has 
generally  prevaUed;  he  has  served  youth 
through  the  Better  Boys  Foundation  and  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization;  he  has  ac- 
tively served  to  better  community  relations 
through  his  participation  on  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  Human  Relations,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration,  the  executive  board  of  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian-American*; 
he  has  untiringly  participated  in  and  con* 
trlbuted  to  such  charitable  and  service  ac- 
tivities as  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Little  Flower  Society,  Carmelite  Fathers,  the 
Annual  St.  Jude  Banquet,  Claretlan  Fathers 
and  as  general  chairman  of  the  Villa  Scala- 
brlni  Development  fund  as  well  as  countless 
other  civic,  charitable  and  educational  ac- 
tivities; and 

Whereas,  Continuously  In  the  service  of 
the  public  in  such  capacities  as  educator, 
chairman  of  the  war  Ration  Board,  member 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Unemploynnent 
Compensation,  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Health  and  Safety  and  Director  of 
Labor  for  the  State  of  Ullnols  from  1949  to 
1952,  Congressman  Annunzio  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  devotion  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  Is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  "Man  of  the  Year"  award;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
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state  of  IllinoU,  that  we  congratulate  the 
"Man  of  the  Year",  the  Honorable  Prank 
Annunzio,  Representative  from  the  7th  con- 
gressional district,  few  this  great  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Chicago  West  Sub- 
urban Chapter  of  Unlco;  that  we  commend 
Congressman  Annunzio  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  the  people  of  bis  commxmlty,  his 
State  and  his  country;  axid  that  a  suitable 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  him. 

The  officers  of  UNICO  which  paid 
such  an  inspiring  tribute  to  our  col- 
league, Mr.  A>fNUNzio,  are  listed  herewith. 
UNICO  National:  Chicago  West  Sitbueban 
Chaptsb 

James  V.  Battlsta,  Distri»t  Govenor. 

OmcEHS  FOB  198T 

Dr.  Sam  J.  Glorloeo,  President. 

John  Battlsta,  ExecuUve  Vice  President. 

Tony  Audlno,  First  Vice  President. 

Jack  Cerone,  Second  Vice  President. 

Tony  Quatraro,  Recording  Secretary. 

Joe  Oollettl,  Recording  Secretary. 

Harry  Puclilo,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ceddla,  Treasiu'er. 

Seven  Buttlta,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Directors:  Edward  Del  Genlo,  Rocco  Dl 
Orazio,  Vincent  R.  Lucanla,  Bernard  FioRlto, 
Ralph  CastrovUlarl,  James  Battlsta. 

Chaplain:  Father  Thomas  Vitro,  St.  Giles 
Church. 

Dinner  Dance  Committee:  Angelo  Proven- 
Bino.  Chairman;  Jack  Cerone,  Ralph  Massey, 
John  Battlsta,  Nunzlo  Tiscl. 

Scholarship  Committee:  Ralph  CastrovU- 
larl. Chairman;  Dr.  S.  J.  Olorioso,  Harry 
Pucillo,  Dr.  Albert  Ceddla. 

Prank  Annunzio  was  bom  and  raised 
In  Chicago  and  was  graduated  from  its 
public  schools  and  entered  DePaul  Uni- 
versity, attending  night  classes. 

He  earned  a  B.S.  degree  and  took  on 
postgraduate  studies  and  was  granted  a 
master's  degree  In  education.  While  still 
attending  DePaul  he  taught  In  Chicago 
high  schools  for  9  years. 

He  became  the  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Labor  under  Gov.  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

Mr.  Annunzio  was  dected  to  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives  In  1964  and 
reelected  in  1966. 


UWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLXCA-nON  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDB  or  Laws  of  th*  VmTBO  States 

TiTLi  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  whUe  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Co»fCRKSsioNAL 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  1»,  W  Stat.  603.) 
Trnjs  44,  Section  183b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  8  2,  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
wd  delivery  of  the  Concrjissional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  aad  Delegates  is 
rtspectftUly  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 


the  daily  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shaU  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shaU  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7y2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  V4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wUl 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Lb  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  m.anuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  dajr.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  RjfceoRB  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  instire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (Hotise  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  m 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlstlncOy  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  vo'.ume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  EstiTTiate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  lea  e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  UUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Preserving  the  Usable  Past 
of  America,"  written  by  James  J.  Kll- 
patrick,  was  published  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  31,  1967.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  article.  It  contains  thoughts  that  are 
constructive  and  worthy  of  deep  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  KUpatrick  quotes  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  who  wrote  movingly  of 
America's  "search  for  a  usable  past": 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  In  the  Weetern  world 
Is  loyalty  such  a  touchstone  as  In  the  United 
States. 

Yet,  on  this  Memorial  Day — 

Laments  Mr.  Kilpatrick— 

one  Is  struck  by  the  sobering  thought  that 
the  "usable  i>ast"  he  [Mr.  Commager]  de- 
scribes Is  not  today  being  used,  or  enlarged, 
or  revered.  It  Is  being  perverted  Instead. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  cites  examples  of  this 
perversion : 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Intellectual  estab- 
lishment "patriotism"  has  become  a  dirty 
word.  Loyalty  Is  now  linked  to  "loyalty  oath," 
and  such  oaths  are  widely  scorned.  General 
Westmoreland  comes  home  from  Vietnam, 
and  the  New  Republic  snickers  at  his  speech 
to  Congress.  .  .  . 

On  some  campuses,  the  fashion  is  not  to 
salute  the  flag,  or  to  serve  It,  but  to  bum  it. 
When  the  Congress  ponders  a  flag-b\imlng 
bill,  a  flabby  Department  of  Justice  testlflec 
to  diffident  doubts  and  reservations.  . 

In  the  benevolent  grasp  of  government,  old 
values  of  self-reliance  tend  to  atrophy.  In 
the  arts,  craftsmanship  yields  to  the  tran- 
sient blob.  Our  churchmen  abandon  ancient 
forms  of  worship  and  debate  instead  the 
death  of  God.  Harvard's  young  lawyers  are 
cool,  man;  they  are  cool. 

Yet,  affirms  Mr.  Kirkpatrick : 
There   are   men   and    Institutions   who   do 
seek  to  preserve  America's  usable  past. 

Thus  far  In  Vietnam,  10,000  American 
men  have  given  their  lives  in  defense  of 
duty,  honor,  and  country. 

The  least  wc  might  contribute — 

Concludes  Mr.  Kirkpatrick— 

out  of  the   ancient  reservoirs,   Is   a   surging 
wave  of  self-renewal  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Klrkpatrick's  fine  article 
be  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Preserving  the  Usable  Past  of  America 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

In  a  perceptive  essay  a  few  years  ago, 
Henry  Steele  Commager  wrote  movingly  of 


Appendix 

America's  "search  for  a  usable  past."  On  this 
Memorial  Day,  one  Is  struck  by  the  sobering 
thought  that  the  "usable  past"  he  described 
is  not  today  being  used,  or  enlarged,  or  re- 
vered. It  is  being  perverted  Instead. 

Commager's  point  was  that,  alone  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  America  em- 
barked on  nationhood  with  no  distinctive 
"past"  that  might  be  called  her  own.  The 
sansculottes,  emerging  from  their  Revolution, 
had  a  past  that  reached  to  ancient  Gaul.  The 
Russian  revolutionaries,  storming  the  winter 
palace,  trod  upon  the  rosebeds  of  the  czars. 
The  Italians,  Germans,  Greeks,  Turks,  Egyp- 
tians, Chinese — in  every  case,  the  transmuta- 
tions that  led  to  their  nationhood  had  a  na- 
tional past  to  build  on. 

It  was  different  here.  Our  revolutionary 
forefathers,  bringing  forth  their  new  nation, 

siirely  were  endowed  with  «  florouB  past 

crowned  heads,  and  Shakespeare's  plays,  the 
seeds  that  sprang  from  Runnymede — but  this 
was  not  an  American  past.  It  was  largely 
hand-me-down  BrltUh.  The  few  domestic 
symbols  and  heroes  of  that  time  were  essen- 
tially colonial;  they  were  local  to  Virginia  or 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  or  New  York, 
and  the  descendants  of  Oglethorpe  had  little 
to  share  with  the  descendants  of  Mather  and 
Williams.  The  task  of  creation  had  to  be  done 
from  scratch. 

"Nothing  In  the  history  of  American  na- 
tionalism." wrote  Commager,  "Is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  speed  and  the  lavishness 
with  which  Americans  provided  themselves 
with  a  usable  past;  history,  legends,  symbols, 
paintings,  sculpture,  monuments,  shrines! 
holy  days  ballads,  patriotic  songs,  heroes, 
and — with  some  difficulty — villains." 

Speedily,  we  embraced  the  eagle  as  a  na- 
tional emblem,  contrived  a  flag  that  gave 
"visible  evidence  of  growth,"  and  hailed  that 
star-spangled  banner  in  words  that  bristled 
with  national  pride.  There  were  patriots  in 
those  days,  and  men  were  proud  to  be  known 
by  that  name.  Prom  one  generation  to  an- 
other, through  the  winning  of  the  West, 
through  bloody  wars,  through  the  assimila- 
tion of  immigrants,  Americans  cherished 
their  past  and  honored  its  meaning.  Children 
piped  their  pledges  of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 
Men  marched  in  "I  Am  an  American  Day" 
parades. 

"Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  Western 
world."  wrote  Commager,  "is  loyalty  such  a 
touchstone  as  in  the  United  States." 

Is  this  true  of  Memorial  Day  in  1967?  In 
the  vocabulary  of  the  Intellectual  establish- 
ment, "patriotism"  has  become  a  dirty  word. 
Loyalty  is  now  linked  to  "loyalty  oath,"  and 
such  oaths  are  widely  scorned.  Gen.  West- 
moreland comes  home  from  Vietnam,  and 
the  New  Republic  snickers  at  his  speech  to 
Congress:  The  general  says  "me-tlck-lous" 
and  "calkerlated"  and  "contlnyuh."  The  edi- 
tors of  New  Republic  find  fighting  men  dis- 
tasteful. 

On  some  of  our  campuses,  the  fashion  Is 
not  to  salute  the  flag,  or  to  serve  it,  but  to 
burn  It.  When  the  Congress  p>onders  a  flag- 
burning  bill,  a  flabby  Department  of  Justice 
testifies  to  diffident  doubts  and  reservations. 
Flag-burning,  after  all,  may  be  no  more  than 
a  form  of  free  expression.  One  must  respect 
dissent.  It  Is  the  new  American  way. 

Now.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  these 
manifestations  are  no  more  than  pimples  on 
the  body  politic — mere  surface  blemishes  that 
bear  false  witness  to  a  healthy  spirit  down 
below.  In  the  name  of  God  and  country,  let 
us  pray  this  is  so. 

Yet  it  Is  one  of  the  eternal  verities  that 


most  men  are  followers,  not  leaders.  They 
take  their  cue  from  the  top.  And  whether 
one  looks  to  government,  or  to  the  arts,  or 
to  the  church,  or  to  the  great  teaching  in- 
stitutions, one  looks  for  guidance  on  stand- 
ards and  values.  Here  the  old  tablets  tradl- 
tionaUy  have  been  kept.  Who  is  jweserving 
them  now? 

In  the  benevolent  grasp  of  government, 
old  values  of  self-reliance  tend  to  atrophy. 
In  the  arts,  craftsmanship  yields  to  the  tran- 
sient blob.  Our  churchmen  abandon  ancient 
forms  of  worship  and  debate  Instead  the 
death  of  God.  Harvard's  young  lawyers  are 
cool,  man;   they  are  cool. 

Yes,  there  are  men  and  inatitutions  who 
do  seek  to  preserve  America's  usable  ptist — 
proud  men  who  defend  a  simple  faith:  My 
country,  right  or  wrong.  They  do  a  great 
work.  Yet  it  Is  reire,  as  rare  as  a  single  parade 
in  May,  that  there  voices  drown  out  the 
cackle  of  peacenik  geese. 

Ten  thousand  American  men  have  died 
thus  far  in  Vietnam.  They  now  are  p<«^  erf 
the  past.  In  the  defense  of  Western  freedom, 
however  lmf>erfectly  that  concept  may  be 
understood,  they  gave  their  lives  on  distant 
hlUs  to  duty,  honor  and  country.  The  least 
we  might  contribute,  out  of  the  ancient 
reservoirs,  is  a  surging  wave  of  self-renewal 
here  at  home. 


Edwin  Carl  Ekstrom  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Tei. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  today  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Greyhound  Bus  Co.,  and  oould  literally 
be  called  the  father  of  our  modem  bus 
transportation  system,  Mr.  Edwin  Carl 
Ekstrom  of  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

"Mr.  Ed,"  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  his  friends,  was  bom  In  Lud- 
Ington,  Mich.,  on  March  19,  1889,  and 
died  In  Corpus  Cliristl,  Tex.,  on  May  8, 
1967.  During  that  span  of  78  years  his 
life  was  distinguished  by  remarkable 
achievements  and  personal  greatness.  He 
was  a  quiet  msm;  he  shunned  publicity, 
devoting  his  energies  to  making  himself 
expert  In  the  business  he  loved  and  helped 
create.  A  partial  chronicle  of  the  great- 
ness and  achievements  of  Ed  Ekstrom 
would  take  more  space  than  Is  possibly 
available.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was 
truly  an  outstanding  man  representing  a 
great  business:  as  a  man  of  fine  charac- 
ter and  an  outstanding  American,  he  set 
an  example  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry that  will  not  soon  be  surpassed. 
His  dedication,  his  tenacity  and  his  de- 
termination was  source  of  Inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him.  The  world  Is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  lived.  This,  Indeed, 
Is  the  richest  legacy  that  any  of  us  could 
hope  to  leave. 
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Mr.  Ed  was  bom  the  son  of  Swede- 
Finns  who  emigrated  from  Finland  In 
the  early  1880's  and  settled  In  Ludlngton, 
Mich.,  later  moving  to  Hibbing,  Minn.. 
where  he  completed  his  grammar  school 
education  in  1901.  Due  to  dire  circum- 
stances, it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
work  to  help  support  his  family,  so  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years  he  was  employed  as 
a  tallyboy  in  an  underground  mine,  lo- 
cated about  3  miles  from  Hibbing,  then 
was  transferred  to  their  oCQce  as  a  supply 
clerk.  He  worked  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
accountant  in  Hibbing  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  men  who  later  de- 
veloped jitney  service  into  transconti- 
nental bus  service.  Ekstrom  kept  books 
for  these  jitney  drivers  who  hauled  ore 
from  town  to  town  in  the  Minnesota  ore 
fields.  When  one  of  the  original  six  jitney 
drivers  died  in  1917.  Ekstrom  bought  into 
the  company  which  at  that  time  was 
transporting  passengers  between  Hibbing 
and  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  firm  was  known  as  the  Mesaba 
Transportation  Co.  and  charged  a  15 
cent  fare  for  a  3-mile  trip  from  Hibbing 
to  Alice  The  bus  company  pioneers  fi- 
nally split  up  in  1923  and  Ed  Ekstrom 
moved  to  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  bought 
a  bus  line  running  from  Madison  to  Fon 
Du  Lac.  and  ntimed  it  the  Eastern  Wis- 
consin Co. 

Ekstrom  then  moved  to  Michigan  and 
opened  the  Safety  Motor  Coach  Lines 
which  ran  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Muske- 
gon. This  later  turned  out  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  Greyhound  Lines  and  it  was 
Later  extended  to  Chicago. 

It  was  in  1926  that  the  now  famous 
Greyhound  name  was  bom.  Prank 
Pageol.  builder  of  the  first  twin  coaches 
for  Transcontinental  lines,  sold  Ekstrom 
52  buses,  a  figure  that  was  unheard  of  at 
this  time.  For  this  sale.  Fageol  presented 
Ekstrom  with  a  white  greyhound  dog 
which  was  promptly  named  "Bus."  "Bus" 
soon  became  the  symbol  of  the  Safety 
Motor  Coach  Lines,  and  was  used  exten- 
sively in  its  advertising  program,  al- 
though Ekstrom  never  bothered  to  regis- 
ter it  as  a  trademark  while  he  owned  the 
firm.  The  dog  was  killed  a  few  years  later 
when  it  was  struck  by  a  car  in  San 
Antonio. 

Ekstrom  was  a  pioneer  in  snow  re- 
moval on  the  route  north  of  Muskegon, 
which  he  kept  clear  with  his  own  plows, 
in  order  to  see  that  the  regular  sched- 
ules that  he  had  set  up  were  maintained. 
Together  with  this,  he  also  established 
a  permanent  system  of  stations,  garages, 
and  other  equipment,  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  his  expansion  program. 

In  1928,  Ekstrom  sold  out  to  one  of 
the  original  jitney  drivers,  C.  E.  Wick- 
man,  and  a  group  of  his  associates. 
Wickman  not  only  took  the  greyhoimd 
name,  but  also  the  famous  blue  and 
white  color  scheme  of  the  buses  which 
are  now  seen  all  over  the  country. 

Ekstrom  then  moved  to  San  Antonio 
in  1928,  where  he  organized  the  Red  Ball 
Transportation  Co.,  which  later  became 
the  Southland  Greyhound  Lines,  soon 
becoming  tied  in  with  the  one  operating 
farther  north.  The  operations  spread 
out  over  almost  all  of  Texas,  and  2  years 
later.  Ekstrom  again  sold  out  to  Wick- 
man. Ed  then  became  associated  with 
the  Yellow  Taxi  Co.  in  San  Antonio  dui- 


ing  the  depression  years  of  1931  and 
1932,  but  he  again  sold  out  and  moved 
to  CJorpus  Chrlsti.  It  was  In  Corpus 
Christl  that  Ed  Ekstrun  bought  out  the 
Central  Power  8t  Light  Co.  Bus  System, 
and  the  Colunga  Bus  lines,  as  well.  Ek- 
strom also  owned  the  Nueces  Mack  Co. 
Truck  Sales  and  the  Nueces  Mack  Leas- 
ing Co.  He  sold  these  shortly  after  he 
sold  the  Nueces  Transportation  Co.  to 
the  city  of  Corpus  Christl  in  late  1966. 

Mr.  Ed  was  not  only  an  outstanding 
example  of  initiative  and  perseverance 
in  the  world  of  business  and  transporta- 
tion ;  he  was  an  outstanding  civic  leader 
as  well.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
an  original  member  of  the  Area  Devel- 
opment Committee,  and  a  vestryman  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

He  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Carmelite 
Day  Nursery  and  served  as  chairman  of 
a  fimd  drive  in  1965  to  raise  fimds  to 
construct  a  new  building  which  has  since 
been  named  in  memory  of  him. 

Last  September  22.  Ekstrom  was  cited 
by  his  city  coimcil  for  contributions  to 
the  community  during  the  years  that  he 
owned  and  operated  the  bus  system.  They 
praised  him  for  his  part  in  making  the 
city  of  Corpus  Christl  lovelier,  and  par- 
ticularly for  making  life  better,  both  in- 
dividually and  collectively  by  his  finan- 
cial contributions  in  time  of  crisis,  and 
his  liberal  donations  to  hospital  and  child 
care  programs  and  facilities. 

Although  he  gave  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  his  Income  away.  Ed  Ekstrom  did 
not  want  applause  or  acclaim,  he  was 
merely  trying  to  give  aid  to  the  needy 
throughout  America  without  any  refer- 
ence to  race  or  creed.  He  deplored  greed 
in  every  form  and  felt  that  money's 
worth  could  only  be  measured  by  the 
good  it  could  do.  Loved  and  respected  by 
his  friends  and  associates,  it  was  often 
said  of  him.  "the  pattern  was  lost  when 
they  made  Ed." 

It  is  because  of  men  like  Ed  Ekstrom 
that  our  free  enterprise  system  stands 
as  a  shining  example  of  limitless  oppor- 
tunity and  good  will  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States,  but  also  to  all 
other  people  in  the  world  today.  Ed  was 
a  stalwart  defender  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  gave  his  all  to  see  that  it  was 
maintained.  He  held  all  of  his  employees 
in  respect,  and  they,  in  turn,  gave  their 
respect  to  him.  In  one  of  the  bulletins 
that  he  sent  to  his  employees,  he  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  cooperation  if  there 
is  to  be  success  in  business.  He  told  his 
employees  to  do  their  best  at  all  times, 
and  to  "Smile;  results  will  amaze  you 
if  you  heed  this  tip." 

Ed  Ekstrom  is  survived  by  liis  wife, 
Ethel;  a  son,  Edwin  Carl  Ekstrom,  Jr.; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peck;  a  brother, 
Harold  Ekstrom,  all  of  Corpus  Christl. 
Four  sisters:  Mrs.  Howard  Smith,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Luchs.  both  of  Glen  Ellyn, 
m.;  Mrs.  Mark  Wilson  of  Rochester, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Frank  Rauschel  of  Chis- 
holm,  Minn.;  and  two  grandsons:  Carl 
and  Randal  Peck. 

We  may  never  leave  a  legacy  such  as 
was  left  by  Edwin  Ekstrom,  and  we  are 
In  his  debt,  for  truly  the  world  Is  a  better 
place  for  his  having  lived. 


The  Buildinf  of  Character — Et*ay  by 
Utah  4-H  Boy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  what  could 
be  more  refreshing  in  this  world  of  war 
and  dissentlon  and  strikes  and  demon- 
strations than  a  statement  by  a  fine, 
upstanding  young  American  of  what  he 
hopes  to  make  of  the  "spring  of  his  life." 

Such  a  statement  was  made  recently 
by  Russell  Prandsen,  of  Centerfleld.  San- 
pete County,  Utah,  in  discussing  what 
the  4-H  program  has  meant  to  him  and 
how  it  has  developed  his  character.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  his  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thb   Boildino   of    Character 
(By   RusseU  FTandsen.   Centerfleld,   Sanpete 

County,  Utah:   son  of  Hi.  and  Mrs.  Allen 

J.  Prandsen) 

"Since  you  are  only  young  once,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  It?  Don't  let  the  spring 
of  your  life  pass  Into  summer  without  doing 
something  about  the  things  you  can  do  some- 
thing about!"  I  am  young,  and  I  do  want 
to  do  something  about  the  spring  of  my  life! 
In  fact,  I  not  only  want  to  do  something.  I 
have  done  something.  I  have  taken  4-H 
through  some  of  the  most  important  years 
In  my  life,  and  I  would  like  to  relate  this  4-H 
story.  The  story  of  4-H  can  be  divided  Into 
two  principal  areas,  the  project  work  Itself, 
and  the  "extra-curricular"  activities. 

To  the  younger  4-H  member,  the  project 
work  Is  the  principal  mark  of  4-H,  but  ns  a 
member  grows  older,  he  often  disregards  the 
value  of  project  work.  Only  recently  have  I 
come  to  realize  the  great  value  of  It  In  appli- 
cation to  many  problems.  My  first  project  was 
In  the  electricity  program  and  I  was  cap- 
tivated by  it.  I  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
the  theory  of  electricity,  of  completing  cir- 
cuits, and  I  acquired  skills  needed  In  work- 
ing with  electricity.  It  can  be  honestly  said 
that  work  In  tjils  4-H  project  put  me  ahead 
of  the  others  later  In  school  work.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  make  many  valuable  and 
necessary  home  repairs  thus  saving  time  and 
money.  My  exhibits  went  to  the  county  and 
State  fairs,  and  I  received  a  pin  for  out- 
standing work  in  tlie  electric  program. 

The  next  project  undertaken  was  that  of 
cooking.  This  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy Pb!e 
years  of  4-H  I've  had.  Visions  of  cottage 
cheese  and  peanuts  sandwiches  still  remain 
In  my  memory.  Cooking  is  a  valuable  art  to 
know,  and  my  project  has  contributed 
greatly.  It  hac  certainly  helped  my  home 
situation  whwe  I  cook  occasionally.  My 
cookies  were  selected  for  display  at  the  State 
fair  where  they  received  a  blue  ribbon. 

The  project  In  which  I  am  currently  en- 
rolled and  which  I've  been  carrying  for  the 
past  four  years  Is  the  Automotive  program. 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  problems  which 
face  us  on  the  highways,  driver  education  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  things  to  realize. 
My  attitudes  toward  the  physical  factors 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  car,  I.e.  stop- 
ping ability,  weight  distribution,  steering 
problems,  and  facts  like  the  entire  control 
of  a  car  rests  upon  four  small  areas  which 
contact  the  road  and  are  no  bigger  than  an 
average  high  school  text  book,  have  really 
Improved. 
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Through  4-H  I  have  gained  the  proper 
respect  for  the  automobile.  The  mechanical 
functions  of  a  car  are  Intriguing,  and  4-H 
is  the  only  place  I  have  been  able  to  explore 
it.  Everyone  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  car  lu  case  emergencies  arise  where  the 
car  might  faU. 

Through  driving  habits  I've  acquired  In 
4-H,  much  money  has  been  saved,  and  wear 
and  tear  on  the  car  has  been  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. I've  been  a  member  of  two  automotive 
demonstration  teams,  one  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  safety  on  the  highways.  We  com- 
peted in  the  State  contest  and  were  selected 
top  winners.  Our  demonstration  was  taped 
and  broadcast  on  television;  we  received 
honor  at  the  National  4-H  Roundup,  and  re- 
ceived an  automotive  award  at  the  achieve- 
ment program.  After  completing  the  regular 
three  year  program,  we  continued  Into  the 
fourth  year  by  authoring  our  own  program. 
The  highlights  of  this  were  a  community 
safety  project,  a  dance  emphasizing  safety, 
and  an  economy  run.  The  automotive  pro- 
gram has  been  the  outstanding  project  of  my 
4-H  experience. 

I  have  taken  Junior  leadership  for  the  past 
two  years  and  have  led  two  clubs  each  year. 
This  was  a  challenging  exijerlence  and  one 
which  I  enjoyed.  It  has  taught  me  wise  use 
of  time,  the  importance  and  need  of  good 
planning,  the  essentials  of  working  and  co- 
operating with  people,  and  has  given  me 
greater  insight  Into  the  nature  of  people. 
Each  year  there  have  been  State  fair  exhibits 
from  my  clubs. 

The  second  and  most  exciting  part  of  my 
story  U  about  the  activities  In  which  I've 
participated  I  had  always  admired  4-H 
members  who  attended  the  different  activi- 
ties, and  I  had  set  a  goal  of  gaining  the 
chance  to  participate  myself.  In  1963,  a 
friend  and  I  prepared  and  presented  a  dem- 
onstration on  the  engine  of  a  car.  Although 
we  were  too  young  to  attend  the  State  con- 
tests, we  did  receive  an  automotive  award 
at  the  achievement  program.  The  next  year, 
our  demonstration  "Safety  and  Sanity"  was 
declared  the  top  wlrmer  In  the  State. 

In  1964,  I  attended  the  4-H  Youth  Leader- 
ship Conference  at  Snow  College.  Tills  was 
a  great  experience.  The  theme  was  "Career 
Exploration"  and  was  very  timely.  I  served  as 
discussion  leader  at  the  conference.  I  was  a 
candidate  for  membership  on  the  steering 
committee  at  the  next  conference.: I  was  se- 
lected for  a  television  interview  at  the  con- 
ference, and  later  taped  a  radio  program  con- 
cerning the  conference.  The  friends  I  met 
and  made  at  the  conference  were  tremendous 
and  I  meet  them  almost  everywhere  I  go. 
Later  In  that  same  year,  I  was  on  the  plan- 
ning committee  for  our  county  camp  and 
was  in  charge  of  mediation. 

In  1965,  I  attended  a  flve-county  camp 
where  I  served  as  a  discussion  leader.  I  helped 
tape  a  radio  report  while  at  camp,  and  was 
selected  as  the  outstanding  boy  at  the  camp. 
At  'Pun-Day"  for  the  younger  4-H  members, 
I  helped  carry  out  the  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1965.  I  participated  In  the 
public  speaking  contest  where  I  was  named 
alternate  State  public  speaking  winner.  I 
participated  In  home  economics  Judging,  and 
the  style  dress  revue  as  an  escort. 

In  1966,  I  again  attended  the  4-H  Youth 
Leadership  Conference  held  at  Snow  College. 
The  theme  was  "A  Responsible  ME  In 
America"  which  Is  one  of  my  favorite  topics. 
I  served  as  a  discussion  leader,  and  was  se- 
lected to  help  plan  a  six-county  camp. 

At  the  camp.  I  was  In  charge  of  the  dis- 
cussion committee.  help>ed  with  the  social 
committee,  emceed  the  talent  program,  and 
headed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  Youth 
Conference.  Again  I  helped  with  "Fun-Day" 
for  the  younger  4-H  members. 

During  the  summer,  I  was  selected  as  the 
outstanding  four-square  boy  in  Utah,  and 
received  a  scholarship  to  attend  Camp  Minl- 
wanca.  This  is  the  greatest  honor  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  opportunity  I  most  resp)ect. 
It  really  humbled  me  to  think  that  I  waa 


chosen  to  represent  the  thousands  of  4-H 
members  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  gained  tre- 
mendotis  knowledge  dtu-ing  the  short  two 
weeks,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  re- 
porUng  by  experiences  to  different  groups 
of  people. 

This  faU,  I  again  participated  in  the  State 
public  speaking  contest  and  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  finalists.  I  participated  in  the 
style  dress  rerue  as  an  escort,  and  entered 
the  home  economics  Judging  contest.  I  was 
on  a  special  volunteer  committee  to  help 
plan  and  carry  through  a  friendship  party  at 
that  State  activity,  and  I  was  asked  to  report 
on  my  Camp  Mlnlwanca  experience  at  a 
Thursday  night  meeting. 

I  have  outlined  my  4-H  experiences,  and 
related  all  the  activities  in  which  I  have 
participated;  but  all  this  means  nothing  un- 
less It  carries  further  than  Just  the  record 
books.  4-H  experiences  have  helped  me  In 
the  most  Important  phases  of  life.  I  have 
learned  to  apprecltate.  respect,  tolerate,  com- 
municate, and  understand  people.  I  enjoy 
people  and  4-H  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  my  social  skills.  My  whole 
viewpoints  have  t)een  broadened  by  exper- 
iences such  as  the  Youth  Leadership  Con- 
ferences, and  Camp  Mlnlwanca.  I  have 
learned  to  make  friends  and  meet  people,  to 
speak  and  write  to  other  people,  to  organize 
and  use  time  wisely,  to  practice  thrift,  to 
listen  to  and  understand  others,  to  cooperate, 
and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  serve  others.  In- 
deed. I  owe  unpayable  debts  to  the  4-H 
program.  Its  leaders.  Its  activities,  and  Its 
interest  In  young  people.  I  thank  and  salute 
the  4-H  program  for  what  It  has  done  for 
me. 


Assessing  the  EffectiTeness  of  Team 
Teaching 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resurg- 
ing  interest  in  the  field  of  teaching  over 
the  last  decade  or  so  is  a  familiar  story 
to  all  of  us.  Academicians  more  and  more 
are  devoting  thought  and  investigation 
to  the  theories  of  teaching,  to  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  and  new  con- 
cepts in  methodology.  We  have  seen  a 
niHnber  of  unprecedented  developments 
as  a  result,  ranging  all  the  way  from  vast 
new  Federal  aid  programs  to  something 
called  "the  new  math." 

One  of  the  still  untried  and  unproven 
concepts  in  the  field  of  education  is  that 
of  team  teaching.  Much  has  been  said 
pro  and  con  about  the  potential  value  of 
this  new  concept,  but  very  little  has 
emerged  so  far  of  a  conclusive  nature  one 
way  or  the  other. 

We  may,  however,  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  definitive  data  about  team  teach- 
ing through  the  work  of  a  group  of 
scholars  headed  by  Dr.  John  A.  Schmitt, 
director  of  testing  services  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Schmitt.  together  with  three  other 
colleagues,  is  presently  involved  in  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  team-teach- 
ing method  through  conditions  that  are, 
to  the  extent  possible,  controlled  for 
study  purposes.  Although  the  study  is  not 
yet  complete  nor  its  findings  final.  Dr. 
Schmitt  feels  that  certain  trends  and  di- 
rections are  unmistakable. 


In  a  recent  paper  presented  to  the  27th 
annual  conference  of  the  National  School 
Board  Association,  Dr.  Schmitt  makes 
some  penetrating  predictions  about  what 
his  study  is  likely  to  reveal.  He  discusses, 
in  terms  more  firm  than  ever  before,  just 
what  the  potential  effectiveness,  and  the 
probable  drawbacks  may  be  in  the  team- 
teaching  method. 

Because  I  am  sure  Dr.  Schmitt's  paper 
will  be  of  utmost  value  and  interest  to 
those  of  us  in  this  body  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  Nation's  educational 
programs,  and  to  the  American  public  in 
general,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Dr.  Schmitt's  paper: 
Assessing  the  Effectiveness  of  Team 

Teaching 
(By  John  A.  Schmitt,  Boetc^i  College) 
Opinions  regarding  the  Instructional  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  team  teaching  as 
an  organizational  pattern  are  quite  easy  to 
come  by.  Early  In  1964  my  colleagues  and  I 
surveyed  141  publications  having  the  words 
team  teaching  in  their  titles,  and  since  that 
time  almost  three  times  as  many  such  publi- 
cations have  been  listed  In  the  Education 
Index.  Since  only  a  certain  number  of  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  can  be  conjured  up 
on  any  topic,  however,  most  of  the  current 
reports  simply  reasonable  those  that  have 
been  cited  by  earUer  writers,  usually  with 
slightly  different  emphases. 

All  but  a  very  few  of  the  existing  reports 
are  theoretical  discussions  of  pure  opinion. 
Empirical  evidence  regarding  the  presumed 
Benefits  of.  and  supposed  difficulties  with, 
team  teaching  Is  very  sketchy.  Where  data 
have  been  collected  which  permit  the  test- 
ing of  hypotheses,  they  have  frequently 
been  associated  with  research  designs  of 
questionable  quality,  making  their  inter- 
pretation meaningless.  A  few  carefully  de- 
signed studies  have  been  reported,  but  these 
have  usually  been  accomplished  within  a 
single  school  or  school  district,  thus  greatly 
restricting  the  possibilities  of  generalization 
to  other  situations. 

Three  years  ago.  Professor  John  Montean 
of  the  University  of  Rochester  and  I  Initiated 
a  controlled  evaluation  of  team  teaching  In 
high  school  biology.  Since  we  had  Just  com- 
pleted— In  cooperation  with  others — a  three 
year  evaluation  of  large-group  Instruction 
in  high  school  chemistry  and  felt  that  we 
had  made  most  of  the  mistakes  that  were 
possible,  we  were  confident  that  we  could 
design  and  execute  a  study  which  would  pro- 
vide a  definitive  answer,  at  least  In  one  sub- 
ject-matter area  and  with  respect  to  pro- 
gressive, innovative  and  research-mmded 
schools.  With  financing  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  and  six 
New  York  State  school  districts,  the  study 
got  under  way  in  the  fall  of  1964. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  which  have  been 
detailed  elsewhere,  things  did  not  work  out 
as  we  had  planned.  We  are  presently  three 
years  and  almost  $90,000  Into  the  project, 
and  the  modifications  in  our  design  have 
been  considerable,  dashing  our  hopes  for  a 
near-perfect  experimental  evaluation — hopes 
which  I  now  consider  to  be  quite  unrealistic, 
when  research  is  done  In  schools.  Schools  are 
not  laboratories,  after  all.  and  pupils  are  not 
guinea  pigs  (however  hard  we  In  educational 
research  might  wish). 

The  results  of  our  investigation  will  not  be 
reported  for  another  year,  but  at  this  point 
I  feel  quite  confident  in  predicting  what  they 
will  be.  Whatever  criterion  of  achievement  Is 
applied  (we  nre  using  a  series  of  locally  de- 
veloped achievement  tests,  the  New  York 
State  Biology  Regents  Examination  admin- 
istered at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  the 
Nelson  Biology  Test  administered  nine 
months  following  completion  of  the  course). 
in  fome  schools  the  team-taught  group  will 
significantly  excel  pupUs  taught  by  the  same 
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teacben  In  conventional  classes,  while  in 
other  scboola  the  opposite  will  be  found;  it 
can  further  be  predicted  with  some  assur- 
ance that  this  will  be  true  regardless  of  the 
application  of  statistical  controls  to  compen- 
sate for  pre-ezlstlng  differences  in  aptitude 
between  the  groups.  These  differences,  while 
they  will  probably  be  significant  from  a  sta- 
tistical standpoint,  will  Just  as  probably  be 
of  Tninimni  practical  significance. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  also,  that  the 
measured  achievement  of  pupils  taught  by 
the  participating  teachers — whether  in  con- 
ventional or  team-taught  classes — Improved 
from  year  to  year,  while  the  investigation 
was  In  progress.  It  will  certainly  be  disap- 
pointing if  this  improvement  is  not  substan- 
tial enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
participation  in  a  project  like  this  one 
changes  teachers  in  desirable  ways,  and  that 
these  changes  are  reflected  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  pupils. 

These,  I  predict,  will  be  our  major  findings 
with  respect  to  the  learners,  but  as  the  data 
we  have  accumulated  are  reworked  by  others, 
some  more  valuable  findings  may  emerge.  It 
may  be  poeslble  to  develop  Information  per- 
mitting distinctions  among  those  pupils  who 
will  do  well  under  any  circumstances,  those 
for  whom  one  or  the  other  instructional  or- 
ganization would  be  preferable,  and  those 
for  whom  a  ne*-fcet  of  course  objectives  must 
be  set,  if  currlcular  success  is  to  be  achieved. 
Unfortunately,  data  from  this  study  will  not 
further  the  identification  of  teachers  who 
would  be  effective  team  members. 

With  resjject  to  the  teachers  who  have  been 
working  with  us  on  this  project,  it  has  been 
poflslble  to  subject  several  hypothesized  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  team  teaching  to 
critical — albeit  nonstatlstlcal — evaluation. 
We  have  confirmed  the  in-service  training 
value  of  team  meetings  or  planning  sessions 
and  the  oontrlbutlon  of  the  teaching  team 
to  the  proaeea  of  inducting  new  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  team  quite  definitely  exploits  spe- 
cific competencies  of  Its  individual  members, 
and  team  pressure  stimulates  Improved 
preparation,  but  we  have  observed  a  tendency 
for  large-group  lectures  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  in  terms  of  the  other  team  mem- 
beav  rather  than  the  pupils,  and  the  indi- 
vidual teacher's  competencies  may  deterio- 
rate to  some  extent  In  subject-matter  areas 
where  other  team  members  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  teaching.  Use  of  audio- 
visual aids  Increased  subetantially  in  all 
cases,  perhaps  to  excess  In  some. 

We  found  little  evidence  to  support  claims 
that  the  team  structiue  provides  increased 
recognition  for  outstanding  teachers  and  per- 
mits flexibility  in  grouping.  These  things  ap- 
pear to  be  much  more  closely  related  to  ad- 
ministrative practices  than  to  instructional 
organization.  We  found  no  evidence  of  in- 
creased stiident  interest,  greater  effort  by 
individual  pupils  or  freedom  of  teachers  from 
routine  tasks.  In  large-group  preeentations, 
however,  student  attention  appetired  to  be 
greater  and  more  constant  than  in  con- 
ventional classes;  maintenance  of  discipline 
was  not  a  problem  in  the  large  groups,  and 
both  of  these  factors  may  be  related  to  recog- 
nition by  the  students  that  the  opportunity 
to  recover  missed  material  is  reduced  by  the 
large-group  organization. 

Regarding  hypothesized  disadvantages,  we 
have  observed  deleterious  effects  on  both  In- 
dividual teachers  and  teams  resulting  from 
forced  team  participation  of  a  teacher  who 
really  doesn't  want  to  participate.  Younger 
teachers  seem  to  adapt  to  the  team  more 
readily  than  older  ones,  but  of  course  there 
are  exceptions  on  both  sides,  and  no  one 
would  suggest  that  an  ideal  team  would  con- 
sist entirely  of  young,  Inexperienced  teach- 
ers. Younger  teachers  bring  adaptability  and 
a  sound  knowledge  of  modem  biology  to  the 
team,  while  older  teachers  contribute  plan- 
ning skill  and  a  working  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal psychology. 

Some  of  our  additional  findings  to  date 


relate  to  the  conduct  of  large-group  sessions, 
tutoring  seeolons  and  seminars,  and  to  the 
planning  procedures  and  techniques  that 
seem  moat  efficient.  These  Iteams  are  of 
greater  interest  to  the  professional  educator 
than  to  the  •chool  board  member. 

However.  X  would  not  like  to  close  this 
report  without  reference  to  a  personal  con- 
clusion that  is  important  to  me  and  may  be 
important  to  you  as  potential  supporters  of 
research.  The  experience  of  this  ciirrent  study 
and  some  earlier  ones  strongly  implies  to  me 
that  our  research  emphasis  may  have  been 
misplaced  for  a  long  time.  In  concentrating 
attention  on  the  organization  for,  and  proce- 
dures of,  teaching — a  term  which  no  one  has 
ever  defined  to  my  satisfaction — the  learner 
may  have  been  neglected  In  much  the  same 
way  as  the  Xtase  metals  were  Ignored  by  the 
alchemists,  except  as  potential  sources  of 
gold.  I'm  practically  certain  that  there  is  no 
single,  best  way  of  teaching  anything,  or  any 
best  tactical  or  strategic  Instructional  orga- 
nization for  assaulting  the  Ignorance  of  all 
pupils.  Rather.  It  seems  likely  that,  "One 
man's  meat  Is  another's  poison,"  when  it 
comes  to  learning;  that  the  approach  proving 
best  for  the  average  pupil  (who,  of  coxirse, 
does  not  exist  outside  of  the  statistician's 
conceptualization)  will  not  even  be  good  for 
the  real  pupils  for  whom  schools  and  school 
boards  exist.  Identifying  the  measurable 
characteristics  of  pupils  that  are  associated 
with  varying  degrees  of  success  under  differ- 
ent instructional  organizations  Is  a  research 
area  with  a  practically  unscratched  surface. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  whatever 
the  possible  benefits  of  team  teaching  may 
be,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  achieved  unleiss 
certain  essential  administrative  provisions 
are  made.  Time  must  be  allocated  to  the 
team  members  for  planning,  and  if  large- 
group  instruction  Is  to  be  employed,  then  a 
special  demonstration  room  must  be  outfitted 
(the  auditorium  will  not  suffice  in  most 
cases),  and  these  are  expensive  provisions. 
Further  expense  can  be  anticipated  as  in- 
novation proceeds  from  the  team  planning, 
and  the  library  budget  rises  and  the  audio- 
visual budget  rises,  and  other  areas  experi- 
ence similar  Increases.  However  effective  team 
teaching  may  be  in  other  areas.  It  is  very 
effective  In  raising  costs. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
library  dedicated  at  Hofstra  College, 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  "landmark  for  lesurning." 
Serving  a  growing  university,  which  to- 
day has  some  12,000  students  and  in 
future  years,  in  this  tremendous  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Counties  growth  area,  will  have 
more,  the  Ubrary  utilizes  the  most  mod- 
ern means  to  make  available  to  young 
students  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
centuries.  It  was  altogether  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  the  address  delivered  at  the  li- 
brary's dedication  last  month  should  deal 
with  the  potentials  of  academic  libraries 
and  that  the  speaker  should  be  one  pre- 
eminent in  the  field.  Dr.  Robert  Gordon 
Vosper,  who  htis  been  president  of  the 
Association  of  College  and  Research  Li- 
braries, the  Association  of  Research 
Libraries,  and  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, In  addition  to  his  activities  in 


the  International  Federation  of  Library 
Associations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  Dr.  Vosper  *s  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
of  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

All  of  us,  whether  in  public  or  in  academic 
life,  have  hecird  a  great  deal  .  .  .  about  the 
so-caUed  "information  explosion,"  notably 
in  ttte  sciences,  and  the  sharply  mounting 
rate  of  publication.  The  number  of  scientific 
journals  and  technical  reports  is  .  .  .  large 
and  is  increasing,  to  the  point  where  libraries, 
as  the  responsible  public  agency  for  dealing 
with  them,  mutt  continually  seek  new  ways 
usefully  to  relate  published  information  to 
the  real  needs  of  students  and  scholars. 

Lees  widely  recognized,  and  of  greater  com- 
plexity and  consequence,  in  my  Judgment.  Is 
the  extent  of  publication  and  the  demand  for 
Ep>eedy  access  in  other  fields  as  well,  notably 
in  the  social  sciences.  Here  .  ,  .  a  fax  louder 
publication  and  information  explosion  is 
bursting  under  libraries  than  is  the  case  in 
the  sciences  and  the  teclmologles.  A  .  .  . 
little  recognized  aspect  of  this  ...  is  the 
rising  amount  of  significant  publication,  im- 
portant to  the  American  Intellectual  effort.  In 
the  new  countries  of  the  world. 

What  library  tactics,  what  organization  of 
services,  what  techniques  of  automation  and 
of  cooperation  will  best  resolve  these  forces 
into  the  future,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But 
I  do  say  that  these  numerical  forces  must  be 
reckoned  with  seriously.  They  won't  go  away. 
And  .  .  .  they  won't  be  resolved  cheaply 
either,  no  more  than  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion in  general  will  be  resolved  cheaply. 

More  Impresaive  from  a  library  point  of 
view  than  the  sheer  numbers  of  students  In 
general  Is  the  mounting  number  of  graduate 
and  professional  students,  including  post- 
doctoral fellows,  for  It  is  at  this  level  that 
the  library  responsibility  is  heaviest.  Accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  figures,  there 
were  63,600  IifA's  awarded  in  1052;  139.000 
are  expected  in  1970.  In  1952  about  8.000  doc- 
toral degrees  were  granted.  By  1964/66  this 
figure  had  grown  to  16,467,  while  the  1975- 
76  estimate  Is  lor  36,900.  This  is  a  doubling 
in  ten  years  and  lees,  and  the  demand  for 
this  level  of  training  only  increases.  People 
are  easily  shocked  by  the  thought  of  libraries 
doubling  in  size  every  ten  to  seventeen  years, 
as  thovigh  such  growth  were  the  result  of  the 
librarian's  tuiselectlve  passivity,  whereas  In 
fact  the  librarian  is  merely  adjusting  to  a 
relevant  sequence  of  vital  factors  that  de- 
mand growth  at  increasing  rates. 

At  the  recent  conference  in  The  Hague  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Library  As- 
sociations it  was  abundantly  clear  that  In 
Sweden,  England,  Prance,  and  Belgium  there 
are  lU'gent  problems  in  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate Ubrary  services  for  newly  established 
universities  and  faculties.  Just  as  there  are 
in  California  and  New  York.  Not  only  does 
this  kind  of  expansion  exacerbate  our  com- 
petition in  the  world  book  market;  this  force 
also  requires  serious  attention  to  the  broader 
organization  of  library  services  and  deploy- 
ment of  library  resources  in  the  public 
interest. 

Until  the  Second  World  War,  academic 
teaching  and  research  in  this  country  cen- 
tered pretty  much  on  our  Anglo-European 
heritage.  But  In  the  immediate  post-war 
years  American  scholars  discovered  the 
world.  .  .  Today  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
on  the  academic  scene,  powerfully  Infiuenc- 
Ing  the  organization  of  academic  government 
and  policy  as  well  as  libraries,  is  the  foreign 
area  studies  program  and  research  institute. 
Every  self-respecting  university  .  .  .  has  an 
African  Studies  Center  or  a  Middle  Eastern 
Research  Institute,  and  the  profession  of 
linguistics  has  become  as  important  as  math- 
ematics. My  own  university,    (U.C.L.A  I    .  .  . 
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professes  to  teach  96  languages,  including  28 
African,  19  Near  Eastern  and  37  European. 

For  university  libraries  in  particular  this 
impressive  and  socially  Important  develop- 
ment has  meant  a  major  involvement  of  ac- 
quisitions and  cataloging  effort,  to  a  degree 
of  complexity  and  cost  that  is  seldom  recog- 
nized. .  .  The  complexities  of  language,  bibli- 
ography, selection,  procurement,  and  organi- 
zation .  .  .  for  this  global  effort  are  .  .  . 
quite  beyond  the  resources  singly  of  any  of 
the  universities  that  are  Involved,  even  the 
greatest.  .  .  The  urgency  of  need  Is  at  a 
level  once  thought  requisite  only  for  the 
scientist.  Today's  social  scientist  concerned 
with  the  economics  of  Nigeria  or  the  political 
scene  in  Laos  requires  equally  rapid  and  pre- 
cise library  service,  and  the  literature  he  re- 
quires is  far  more  diffuse  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  the  literature  of  the  physical 
sciences. 

•  •  •  •  • 
TThls   global   scope  of   Intellectual   Interest 

la  a  major  force  at  work  on  the  academic 
library  scene.  .  .  Not  the  least  consequential 
question  Is  whether  book  collections  should 
be  organized  according  to  geographical  area 
rather  than  according  to  disciplinary  fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 
These   centers  bring   together,   for  a  new 

Intellectual  approach,  men  who  earlier  were 
devoted  to  economics,  political  science,  or 
linguistics  .  .  .  this  Interdisciplinary  re- 
orientation increasingly  and  frequently 
affects  the  entire  university.  New  Institutes 
of  urban  affairs  or  of  brain  research  are  part 
of  the  same  pattern  in  many  universities. 

For  libraries  this  development  poses  basic 
problems  of  .  .  .  logistics  of  resources  and 
services. 

Too  many  people  who  should  know  better 
have  raised  visions  of  the  early  development 
of  an  all-embracing  .  .  .  electronic  library, 
or  of  a  neatly  patterned  national  library  net- 
work that  will  disgorge  innumerable  bits  of 
Infomiatlon  without  regard  to  patterned 
knowledge.  We  Americans  .  .  .  are  great  on 
gadgets,  but  I  would  urge  .  .  .  that  we 
should  not  be  so  bedazzled  by  the  glamor 
of  future  automation  that  we  overlook  or 
defer  attention  to  some  very  real  and  im- 
portant library  functions  that  desperately 
need  attention  In  the  actual  world  of  to- 
day ...  we  have  already  suffered  some 
damage  as  a  result  of  .  .  .  assumptions  that 
automation  will  easily,  soon,  and  inexpen- 
sively solve  aU  of  our  library  problems. 

•  •  •  «  • 
There  are  in  hand  or  on  the  horizon  re- 
sponsible developments  in  computer  science, 
photography,  telecommunications,  and  the 
like,  which  promise  to  speed  up.  enhance, 
and  extend  our  access  to  certain  kinds  of 
information  and  library  services.  If  we  wisely 
and  optimistically  develop  teaching  and  re- 
search programs.  In  universities,  that  relate 
these  technical  advances  to  the  actual  de- 
mands on  libraries  and  the  requirements  of 
the  varioiw  users  of  libraries,  we  are  bound 
to  modify  the  shape  of  academic  libraries  to 
come.  But  we  won't  ...  do  away  with  the 
need  for  libraries,  nor  will  we  reduce  the 
costs  of  library  service.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  ...  we  will  increase  those  costs  by 
making  library  services  more  desirable  and 
useful.  Universities  have  long  thought  it  im- 
portant to  be  concerned  with  research  into 
problems  of  agriculture  and  of  highway 
engineering.  If  they  wlU  devote  equivalent 
research  attention  to  the  equally  vexing  and 
challenging  problems  of  libraries— economic 
and  social  as  well  as  technical— the  changes 
we  foresee  may  come  the  .sooner  and  be  more 
satisfying  to  all  concerned. 

•  •  •  •  » 

In  recent  years  governmert^Sufficiftls  and 
politicians  .  .  .  have  l>egun  to  take  a  more 
realistic  approach.  ...  the  Federal  govern, 
ment  has  Increasingly  in  the  last  decade 
demonstrated  a  sense  of  resptonslbility.  In- 
cluding financial  responsibility,  for  the  ef- 


fective development  of  academic  libraries. 
The  Public  Law  480  program  of  1958  and  fol- 
lowing, which  brings  foreign  books  to  this 
country  through  use  of  surplus  U.S.  credits 
abroad,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
grants  for  studies  In  information  science, 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of  1965, 
and  now  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
with  its  impressive  Title  II  devoted  to  col- 
lege library  collections,  buildings,  training, 
and  research — these  mark  the  turn.  Most 
indicative  of  the  Federal  concern  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  appointment  last  October  of 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Li- 
braries, chaired  by  President  Douglas  Knight 
of  Duke  University.  This  American  equiva- 
lent of  a  Royal  Commission  Is  charged  with 
looking.  In  the  public  Interest,  at  the  whole 
fabric  of  library  services,  from  those  for 
children  to  those  for  Byzantine  scholars, 
and  with  indicating  what  the  requirements 
are  and  where  the  responsibilities  lie. 

Clearly  the  Federal  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  reach  into  its  purse,  and  it 
must  soon  reach  even  deejjer,  for  the  costs 
are  large  and  the  needs  are  national  in 
scope  and  emphasis. 

This  partnership  is  taldng  several  shapes. 
There  is  a  movement  toward  a  better  inter- 
relationship among  libraries,  with  assistance 
from  improved  communication  systems. 
The  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  .  .  . 
provides  for  a  national  pattern  of  regional 
medical  libraries  deriving  computerized  bib- 
liographical records  from  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  at  the  center.  Under  Title 
n-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  a  de- 
ceptively modest  yet  in  fact  far-reaching 
provision  designed  by  the  AssociaOon  of 
Research  Llbrsu-les,  Congress  has  authorized 
and  funded  the  Library  of  Congress  to  enter 
into  a  global  procurement  and  cataloging 
effort  that  will  serve  all  academic  libraries. 
This  new  Library  of  Congress  "shared  cata- 
loging" program  has  been  so  successful  that 
last  fall  Sir  Frank  Francis,  Director  of  the 
British  Mtiseimi,  abandoned  British  under- 
statement to  term  it  "a  major  breakthrough 
on  the  international  bibliographical  scene." 


I  congratulate  the  federation  upon 
this,  its  60th  anniversary,  for  a  job  well 
done,  and  wish  It  ever-increasing  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 


The  60th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Hangarian  Federation 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NrW    TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  In  com- 
memorating the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

This  federation  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  educating  Hungarians,  and 
bringing  about  harmonious  relation- 
ships between  Americans  of  Hungarian 
descent  and  other  Americans.  It  has 
done  much  to  help  these  people  become 
useful  and  valuable  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  has  also  disseminated  Informa- 
tion among  Americans  about  Hungarian 
customs  and  traditions. 

The  federation  has  steadfastly  op- 
posed any  atheistic  and  totalitarian  ide- 
ologies, looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
freedom  can  replace  communism  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

Groups  such  as  the  American  Hun- 
garian Federation  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  services  they  render  in  helping 
newly  arrived  immigrants  solve  their 
problems. 


An  American  1984 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNXSSSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  r«cent 
editorial  on  "The  Journal  of  David  Q. 
Little,"  published  on  May  30  In  the  New 
York  Dail:-  News,  shoiild  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  am  including  the  editorial  as  part  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record: 

An  American  "1984" 

On  May  30  each  year,  the  nation  pays  its 
respects  to  those  fighting  men  who  have  died 
in  all  its  wars — Its  numerous  wars. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
do  this,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  (Nov. 
19,  1863);  and  Memorial  Day  this  year  takes 
on  added  meaning  and  poignancy  from  VS. 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

It  also  seems  fitting  that  on  Memorial  Day 
we  should  give  some  thought  to  ways  and 
means  of  avoiding  the  death  of  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it. 

.  That  death  is  being  plotted  in  at  least 
two  world  capitals — Moscow  and  Peking,  the 
capitals  respectively  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China. 

The  Kremlin  plotters.  50  years  after  Lenin 
and  Trotsky  and  a  handful  of  their  Com- 
munist comrades  grabbed  control  of  Russia, 
seem  to  hope  to  trick  the  United  States  into 
some  sort  of  bloodless  or  nearly  bloodless 
surrender  to  MarjpUm. 

Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  afiso«iates  in  Peking 
are  openly  planning  to  blast  the  V£Ji.  off 
the  map  as  soon  as  Red  China  gets  enough 
nuclear  muscle  to  do  so. 

The  only  way  to  remove  the  Mao  threat 
would  seem  to  be  to  blow  Red  China's  nu- 
clear plants  off  the  map  first — ^preferably  with 
U.S.  bombers  manned  by  Free  China  (Tai- 
wan, Formosa)  pilots  as  proposed  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Maybe  our  natlonjU.  leeders  will  wake  up 
to  the  Peking  menaSe  In  time;  maybe  not. 
If  not.  Heaven  help  us  all. 

But  regarding  the — 

SOVDET     RUSSIAN     M£NACK 

— a  Just-published   novel   contains  a  lot  of 
valuable  Ideas  about  how  to  cotmteract  it. 

The  book  is  "The  Journal  of  David  Q. 
Little,"  by  R.  Daniel  McMlchael;  Arlington 
House,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  10801;  627  pages 
$6.95. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  late  George 
Orwell's  novel  "1984,"  about  a  world — par- 
ticularly a  Great  Britain — sunk  In  totali- 
tarianism in  the  not -distant  future.  It  was 
and  is  a  ghastly  story. 

/  Big   fear:,    bad    treaty 

Mr.  McMlchael's  book  could  well  be  called 
an  American  "1984."  It  takes  place  mostly 
In  Pittsburgh,  the  author's  home  town,  and— 
like  the  Orwell  book — In  a  not  too  distant 
future. 

The  book  tees  off  from  an  imagined  treaty 
of  friendship  between  the  V.SJi.  and  the 
USSR — a  treaty  entered  into  out  of  natlon- 
uide  fear  of  a  nuclear  war.  This  fear  had 
been  carefully  built  up  by  numerous  U.S. 
publicists  and  politicians,  some  of  them  So- 
viet agents  and  more  of  them  plain  de- 
featists. 
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Under  this  treaty,  vital  American  rights 
were — 

SUBRENDERED 

— to  a  successor  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
new  outfit  was  called  the  World  Order  of 
Nations  (WON). 

The  U.S.A.  pledged  to  give  up  all  selfish 
interests,  work  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
world,  and  In  the  process  bleed  Itself  white 
by  shipping  all  manner  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  goods  to  the  under-developed 
nations. 

There  were  various  catches  In  this  arrange- 
ments— all  of  them  to  the  growing  disad- 
vantage of  the  UJ3.A.  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  rascals  who  bossed  the  WON. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  to  almost 
worst-Imaginable.  The  national  slide  down- 
hill Is  chronicled  In  this  Journal,  supposed 
to  have  been  kept  by  David  Q.  Little,  a  sales- 
man for  a  Pittsburgh  steel  company. 
Grisly  jMrable 

We  don't  want  to  tell  any  more  of  the 
story:  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  the  author,  the 
book  or  Its  publishers  to  do  so. 

We  do  advise  a  wide  reading  of  "The  Jour- 
nal of  David  Q.  Little"  by  Americans  who  love 
their  country,  like  the  lives  they  lead,  hope 
their  children  may  lead  sUll  better  lives, 
and  want  to  ward  oU  the  manifold  miseries 
which  a  Oommimlst  takeover — direct  or  In- 
direct— could  deal  this  nation  and  all  Its 
people  except  the  few  who  are  Communists. 

Here  Is  a  frightening  book — but  a  health- 
ily frightening  one,  and  If  Its  message  gets 
to  enough  of  iis  In  time,  all  our  Red  enemies 
may  be  defeated,  permanently. 


National  Teacher  Corps 

f  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

r  or   WKST   VIKGENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  dlsciissed  Is  the  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

The  newsQEist  follows : 

National  Teacheb  Corps 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  National  Teecher  Corps  was  created 
two  years  ago  to  pioneer  In  the  development 
of  better  teaching  techniques  to  help  the 
youngsters  from  poverty-stricken  families. 

The  fM-matlon  of  this  special  group  was 
frankly  an  exx>erlment.  It  was  In  no  sense  a 
critlclsn  of  the  splendid  men  and  women  who 
teach  in  the  nation's  public  schools.  On  the 
contrary.  It  was  designed  to  provide  special 
help  for  those  elementary  school  teachers 
who  are  working  under  the  handicaps  usually 
found  In  city  slums  and  rural  slums  as  well. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  coun- 
try Is  bound  up  with  the  progress  made  In 
educating  our  youngsters.  In  most  civilized 
countries,  the  male  school  master  had  come 
to  be  traditional.  So  Europeans  were  amazed 
that  In  the  developing  public  school  system 
of  hte  United  States,  most  of  the  teachers 
were  women.  They  predicted  that  American 
children,  coddled  by  their  female  teachers, 
would  grow  up  unable  to  cope  with  the  harsh 
realities  of  adult  life. 

The  prophets  were  wrong.  Oiu^  dedicated 
lady  school  teachers  were  such  a  success  in 
teaching  the  three  R's  that  the  Uttle  Red 
Schoolhouse  became  a  symbol  of  all  that  Is 
good  In  America.  And  the  youngsters  trained 


In  those  schools  became  known  both  for  their 
character  and  their  Initiative. 

But  today's  teacher  mvist  do  more  than 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Where 
the  majority  of  children  come  from  poor 
families,  the  teacher  in  the  lower  grades  must 
be  health  consultant  and  guidance  counselor 
as  well. 

American  educators  were  among  the  first 
to  appreciate  that  hidden  health  defects 
very  often  caused  children  to  fail  in  school. 
So  regular  health  check-ups  were  started 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  so-called 
backward  boy  or  girl  was  suffering  from 
poor  eyesight,  poor  hearing,  or  some  other 
physical  defect  which  could  be  corrected  by 
proper  medical  treatment. 

But  this  enlarged  role  for  the  primary 
grade  teacher  Is  very  dlflScult  when  class- 
rooms are  over-crowded  and  the  work  load 
Is  heavy.  This  Is  where  the  Teacher  Corps 
comes  In.  A  special  team  composed  of  an 
experienced  teacher  and  college  graduates 
with  special  training  Ls  sent  in  to  help  the 
regular  teacher.  This  team  helps  carry  the 
teaching  load,  and  the  members  of  the  group 
do  much  more  to  help  the  children. 

In  North  Carolina,  one  teaching  corps  is 
serving  oatmeal  breakfasts  before  classes  to 
hungry  youngsters.  In  Tennessee,  the  chil- 
dren had  no  playground  and  the  members 
of  the  corps  built  one  for  them.  In  one  rural 
community,  it  was  found  that  many  children 
suffered  from  tp>eech  defects.  Local  doctors 
were  persuaded  to  give  them  free  corrective 
treatment. 

In  the  city  slums,  the  task  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  Is  far  more  complicated.  The  tempta- 
tions of  a  big  city  are  many  and  the  young- 
sters who  grow  up  without  proper  gruidance 
may  easily  fall  Into  a  life  of  crime.  And  the 
Job  of  present-day  educators  Is  to  teach 
good  citizenship  as  well  as  the  elementary 
subjects  of  grade  school  education. 

The  Teacher  Corps  Is  still  In  Its  Infancy. 
The  dedicated  young  men  and  women  In  Its 
ranks  are  learning  as  well  as  teaching.  They 
are  trying  to  find  the  surest  way  of  convert- 
ing under-privileged  children  into  useful 
citizens. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Crime  at  a  Vocation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Atlanta  Journal  columnist  Ernest  Rogers 
has  a  way  of  bringing  our  most  serious 
problems  into  sharp  focus  with  his 
tongue-in-cheek  commentary.  The  grow- 
ing problem  of  crime  in  the  United 
States  and  especially  the  now  accepted 
practice  of  coddling  criminals  is  just  ri- 
diculous enough  to  provide  Mr.  Rogers 
the  necessary  fabric  to  weave  a  biting, 
yet  entertaining,  column  which  follows: 

Gambling    or    Robbery:    Crime    Considered 

AS  Vocation 

(By  Elmest  Rogers) 

"Well,  young  man,  what  have  you  chosen 
as  your  life's  work?" 

"I  think  I'll  be  a  criminal." 

"A  criminal?" 

"Yeah.  A  life  of  crime  provides  plenty  of 
excitement,  the  pay  is  good,  as  long  as  you 
don't  get  caught,  and  If  you  are  caught  noth- 
ing much  happens.  Tou  are  Indicted,  con- 
victed, 8entenc«d  to  serve  a  long  sentence  but 
In  no  time  at  all  everybody  connected  with 


the  case  is  begging  for  you  to  be  turned 
loose — and  there  you  are." 

"Are  you  thinking  of  spyeciallzlng  in  any 
particular  line  of  crime?" 

"Well,  gambling  in  general,  with  bank  rob- 
bery as  a  kind  of  second  choice." 

"But  don't  you  know  all  of  this  Is  against 
the  law?" 

"So  what?  In  the  crime  business  you  have 
practically  everything  going  for  you.  The 
public  is  sympathetic.  If  you  operate  a  little 
horse  book  or  lottery  racket  everybody  Is 
overjoyed  that  you  were  smart  enough  to 
take  the  suckers  for  a  ride." 

He  paused  a  moment. 

"The  bank  robbery  racket  Is  riskier  and 
there's  likely  to  be  a  little  violence.  But  it 
doesn't  cost  much  to  go  In  business.  All  you 
need  Is  a  woman's  stocking  (even  with  a  run 
In  it)  and  a  $2  revolver  and  you're  In  busi- 
ness. The  hours  are  good  too.  You  can  pick 
your  own  time  to  work." 

After  filing  his  fingernails  for  a  few  min- 
utes he  went  on. 

"Look  at  It  thU  way.  I  heist  a  bank  for. 
say,  100  grand.  I'm  arrested,  indicated,  tried 
and  convicted  and  maybe  get  a  six-  or  eight- 
year  sentence.  Well,  in  a  couple  of  years  I'm 
back  on  the  street  again  with  a  parole  officer 
breathing  down  my  neck — but  can  you  think 
of  an  easier  way  to  make  $50,000  a  year  with 
room  and  board  free." 

"Have  you  given  any  thought  to  murder 
and  kidnaping?"  I  asked. 

"They're  out,"  the  replied.  "Only  In  very 
rare  cases  is  there  any  important  money  to 
be  made  In  notching  a  guy,  and  kidnaping — 
well,  there  Is  too  much  finagling.  Everybody 
gets  In  an  uproar^all  kinds  of  fuzz — and  for 
the  payoff  you've  got  to  collect  your  ransom 
money  some  time,  somewhere — and  there's 
where  you  put  your  foot  In  the  bear  trap." 

"Have  you  committed  any  crimes  so  far?" 
I  aske<fr 

"No,"  he  replied,  "unless  you  consider  this 
big  Ue  I  have  been  telling  you  a  misde- 
meanor." 


The  Worsening  Farm  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

•IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic 
image  of  the  American  farmer  and,  in 
particular,  the  wheat  farmer  of  the  High 
Plains  region  is  unfortunately  all  too 
often  a  distorted  one  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  know  little  about  the  prob- 
lem. 

An  editorial  appearing  In  the  June  1, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Ulysses,  Kans.,  News 
by  a  talented  western  Kansas  writer,  Mr. 
Jay  Baugh,  tells  in  a  graphic  way  the 
impossible  situation  in  which  countless 
farm  operators  find  themselves  because 
of  the  nagging  cost-price  squeeze. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  the  edi- 
torial, "Farmers  in  a  Bind,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 

Farmers  in  a  Bind 

The  average  southwest  Kansas  farmer  lias 
an  Investment  of  $265,000  In  his  business 
and  he  is  bound  constantly  In  a  cost  squeeze. 

Figures  from  the  Southwest  Kansas  Farm 
Management  association  rec<M^B  show  how 
much  be  is  in  a  bind.  This  average  south- 
west Kansas  farmer  must  pay  up  to  $85 
in  costs  for  each  $100  of  gross  Income. 
ScHne  of  the  bigger  and  most  efficient  farmers 
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have  been  able  to  trim  that  figure  dovirn  to 
about  $69  In  costs  per  $100  of  gross  return. 
Most  others  are  hlghOT. 

From  40  percent  to  65  percent  of  the 
farmer's  investment  Is  farm  machinery.  An 
Iowa  extension  man  said  that  any  Iowa 
farmer  who  has  40  percent  of  his  investment 
in  machinery  Is  In  deep  trouble,  although 
we  have  always  thought  of  Iowa  with  high 
land  values  as  a  state  In  which  farm  invest- 
ment wotild  be  higher  than  it  is  here.  But 
It  isn't. 

A  few  of  the  larger  and  more  efficient  farm 
operators  can  run  a  gross  Income  up  to 
$150,000  to  $200,000.  but  there  are  many 
smaller  farmers  who  gross  lees  than  $20,000 
and  they  don't  make  any  net.  The  average 
net  Income  for  southwest  Kansas  farmers  in 
1966  was  $11,000,  and  that  average  Included 
those  who  had  no  net  Income  as  well  as 
those  who  had  much  more. 

The  Farm  Management  association  is  a 
group  of  farmers  cooperating  in  accurate  rec- 
ord keeping,  working  with  the  Kansas  State 
University  extension  depsu-tment  through 
three  fleldmen  In  Garden  City.  From  the 
records  the  association  shows  there  are  four 
factors  in  successful  fanning,  all  of  which 
are  important  and  must  be  kept  Intact.  They 
are  land,  capital,  labor  and  farm  manage- 
ment. 

The  precarious  state  of  the  southwest 
farmer  is  shown  In  that  average  of  $11,000 
net  retttm  on  a  $265,000  investment.  It  is 
about  fotir  percent  and  that  is  the  average 
of  all  those  who  made  more  and  those  who 
made  less. 

In  no  other  industry,  and  farming  is  big 
Industry,  does  an  owner  receive  so  small  a 
return  on  his  investment.  We  know  one  large 
scale  irrigation  farmer  whose  Investment  in 
land,  irrigation  facilities  and  equipment  is 
more  than  $1  mUllon — and  he  would  be 
happy  to  net  four  percent  an  that  amount 
but  it  is  impossible,  and  he  Is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  operators  in  southwest  Kan- 
sas agriculture.  The  smaller  farmers  who 
gross  lees  than  $20,000  and  there  are  many 
of  them  who  receive  virtually  no  return  on 
their  Investment  because  it  is  proportion- 
ately higher  than  that  of  the  big,  efficient 
farmer. 

That  Is  the  effect  of  the  cost  squeeze  aa. 
the  farmer  and  the  reason  to  believe  that 
before  long  all  fanning  wUl  be  done  by  cor- 
porations on  a  massive  scale.  Only  few  indi- 
viduals can  survive. 


A  Gradaation  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
newspapers  of  Minnesota  last  week  were 
reprinting  an  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
Lynn  Smith,  editor  of  the  Montlcello 
Times,  a  constituent  of  mine. 

Because  of  the  basic  traditional  Amer- 
ican philosophy  expressed  in  this  edi- 
torial, I  would  like  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues  by  Inserting  It  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

A  Graduation  Editoriai, 

If  my  son  were  graduating  tonight.  I'd  try 
to  impart  to  htm  a  few  thoughts  that  would 
stand  him  in  good  stead  In  the  years  ahead. 

Admittedly,  the  thoughts  expressed  here 
aren't  new.  He's  probably  heani  them  be- 
fore. Yet  at  tbU  time  of  graduation  a  parent 


can't  help  but  naturally  feel  a  compelling 
urgency  to  communicate  with  his  son  or 
daughter. 

So  I'd  try  to  InstUl  in  him  a  zest  for 
knowledge  and  life — not  Just  for  academic 
learning  for  Its  own  sake — but  a  quest  for 
those  real-life  experiences  that  help  bring 
understanding  and  discernment. 

Then  I'd  try  hard.  too.  to  make  him  real- 
ize that  pKJssesslon  of  mere  knowledge  Isn't 
an  end  in  itself.  Rather  to  be  sought  Is  the 
ability  to  effectively  translate  this  knowl- 
edge— through  the  leavening  Influence  of 
wisdom — into  meanlngfulness  In  one's  life 
and  In  other's. 

Tempered  with  prudence,  understanding 
and  compassion,  such  knowledge  can  be  truly 
a  potent  force  for  good.  Add  enthusiasm  and 
resourcefulness  and  perseverance  .  .  .  and 
the  sky  literally  becomes  the  limit  to  one's 
aspirations. 

I'd  try  to  tell  my  son  to  be  both  tolerant 
and  Intolerant.  There's  a  dignity  to  every  hu- 
man being — whatever  his  race,  creed  or  eco- 
nomic status.  This  dignity,  with  the  accom- 
panjring  human  frailltles  and  shortcomings 
that  we  all  possess,  should  be  inviolate.  And 
so  tolerance  Is  needed. 

Intolerance  Is  needed,  too,  an  Intolerance 
of  hypocrisy,  malice,  envy,  greed  and  cor- 
ruption. Badly  needed  is  a  vigilant  and 
vigorous  spirit  to  combat  the  apathy,  the 
don't-lnvolve-me  attitude,  or  the  what's-the- 
issue  reslgnment  that  characterizes  so  much 
of  our  times. 

Also  I'd  try  to  tell  my  son  to  be  of  an  In- 
quisitive nature — and  not  blindly  accept  the 
opinions  or  teachings  of  others.  Skepticism 
Isn't  necessarUy  bad.  Such  questlomng  can 
dispel  the  shams  or  falsehoods  or  miscon- 
ceptions that  may  cloud  the  thinking  of  him- 
self and  others. 

Then.  too.  I'd  try  to  Inspire  my  son  to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  and  reverence  for 
things  of  beauty — for  books,  words,  music, 
art,  and  nature  itself.  .These  can  be  of  en- 
during beauty  and  Joy.  Even  more  vitally 
needed  Is  a  firm  spiritual  faith  In  this  world 
of  unbelief  and  uncertainty. 

For  it's  a  space  age  we're  living  in  now. 
It's  an  era  that's  seen  man  himself — within 
a  single  generation — uncover  latent  coemic 
forces  so  awesome  in  magnitude  that  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  mankind  itself  is  threat- 
ened. It's  a  computerized  age  of  astounding 
technological  advances  that  at  times  obviate 
the  need  for  the  human  element.  And  it's  a 
materialistic  society  we  live  in — with  the 
relentless  acquisition  of  goods  and  status 
often  obscuring  the  deeper  significance  of 
life. 

Engulfed  by  such  powerful  forces  on  all 
sides,  one  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
retain  individual  identity,  to  establish  a  per- 
spective of  values,  to  discover  purposeful- 
ness  in  one's  being. 

And  so  I'd  try  to  tell  my  son  to  strive  con- 
stantly to  express  his  Individuality  through 
thought  and  action.  This  doesn't  mean  mere 
non-conformance  Just  for  Itself.  But  rather 
It's  the  self-determination  of  the  course  an 
Individual  must  take — though  it  be  at  times 
a  lonely  one — If  he's  to  honestly  follow  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience  and 
an  understanding  heart. 

It  calls  for  courage,  for  the  foUow-the- 
crowd  attitude  and  the  ectsy-way-out  phil- 
osophy not  only  abound,  but  even  seem  to 
proliferate.  In  the  day  of  the  fast  buck, 
what's-the-percentage-for-me,  the  kick-back 
and  the  hand-out,  those  age-old  virtues  of 
honesty  and  Integrity  are  taking  a  real  beat- 
ing. 

But  It's  these  very  same  virtues  of  hon- 
esty, Integrity,  self-reliance  and  undersrtAnd- 
ing  that  are — and  always  will  be — needed  If 
one  Is  to  fulfill  his  role  in  life.  And  that's  to 
serve  himself  and  others  to  the  very  beet  of 
his  God-given  talents  and  ability. 


World  Poverty  and  World  Peace 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  ^wke  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  on  the  subject 
"World  Poverty  and  World  Peace."  In  a 
most  informative  speech,  the  Senator 
points  out  that  world  peace  is  not  pos- 
sible when  nations  are  poor  and  people 
are  miserable.  He  says: 

If  we  hope  to  avert  Vietnams  In  the  future. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  greater  measure  ot 
peace  and  stability  In  the  world,  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  tbe  1.5  billion  people  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  better 
life  must  be  satisfied. 

And,  the  Senator  urges  a  long-range 
foreign  aid  program  to  help  these  under- 
developed countries  through  the  stages 
of  development.  He  says: 

Our  aid  should  not  turn  on  and  off,  de- 
pending on  how  "threatened"  a  nation  Is, 
but  be  a  long  rang  program,  with  long-term 
appropriations,  on  which  the  poor  nations 
can  depend,  so  they  can  plan  to  do  their  part 
in  their  development. 

I  would  like  to  share  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's address  with  my  colleagues  and 
include  it  in  the  Record  : 

World  Poverty  and  World  Peace 
(Address  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedt.  at 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  May 

2,  1967) 

The  critical  struggle  for  freedom  and  hu- 
manity, over  the  next  ten  and  fifteen  years. 
Is  going  to  come  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations,  where  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
people  live  in  abject  poverty.  The  taok  will 
be  to  help  bring  them  a  decent  0tandanl  of 
life,  and  some  hope  for  their  future. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  there  have  been 
ovM-  170  outbreaks  of  serious  violence  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  aimed  at  over- 
throwing the  existing  governments.  AUnost 
all  of  them  have  taken  place  in  lands  where 
the  Income  per  person  Is  under  $300  a  year. 
Of  the  38  poorest  countries  in  the  world,  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $100  a  year,  32  of  them 
have  suffered  significant  wars  and  conflicts. 

If  you  seek  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  one  will  be  poverty.  Even 
the  tensions  between  India  and  Pakistan  and 
between  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel, 
founded  as  they  are  In  religious  differences 
or  territorial  questions,  are  intensified  by 
poverty.  When  nations  are  poor  and  people 
are  miserable,  there  will  be  Insurgencies  and 
violence;  and  governments  will  mount  adven- 
tures of  aggression  against  other  countries, 
to  divert  their  own  peoples'  attention  from 
their  hopeless  lives. 

If  we  hope  to  avert  Vietnams  in  the  fu- 
ttire,  if  there  Is  ever  to  be  a  greater  meas- 
xire  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  wcwld,  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  1.5  bUUon  peo- 
ple of  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  bet- 
ter life  than  fhey  have  must  be  satis- 
fied. 

At  the  present  time,  the  process  Is  not 
going  well.  Despite  all  the  foreign  aid,  despite 
the  significant  attempts  poor  nations  have 
made  to  develop  themselves,  there  has  been 
no  measurable  improvement  in  the  livee  of 
most  of  these  people.  In  some  countrlee,  the 
standard  of  life  has  deteriorated  over  the 
last  few  years.  The  poor  nations  of  the  WM-ld 
face  a  harsh  decade.  There  is  the  prospect 
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of  widespread  famine  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
becavise  production  of  food  has  not  kept 
pace  with  their  swelling  populations.  They 
face  th«  near  certainty  Uiat  their  exports 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  for  what  they  must 
import,  since  the  commodities  that  give 
them  the  bulk  of  their  export  earnings  are 
declining  as  a  share  of  the  world  market. 
The  gap  In  living  standards  between  the 
poor  nations  of  the  world  and  the  rich  grows 
greater.  Last  year,  the  national  Income  of 
the  United  States  Increased  by  $40  billion. 
Thla  Increase  was  more  than  the  total  na- 
tional incomes  of  the  700  million  people  In 
India  and  the  nations  of  black  Africa. 

LNDIA    AS    AN    EXAMPLE 

To  Illustrate  the  difficulties  and  the  dan- 
gers, I  would  cite  India.  For  years  we  have 
been  told  that  India  is  the  crucial  testing 
ground  of  whether  a  poor  nation  can  develop 
under  conditions  of  freedom.  After  three 
flve-year  plans,  after  immense  effort*  by  her 
planners  and  her  people,  the  results,  in  hu- 
man terms,  have  been  very  disappointing. 
The  economic  growth  of  India  since  1946, 
when  adjusted  for  population,  has  been  1 
per  cent  a  year.  For  the  average  Indian,  this 
has  meant  an  increased  Income  of  70  cents 
a  year.  India  today  has  13  million  unem- 
ployed workers.  A  bitter  famine  has  spread 
to  60  million  people  in  two  large  states.  As 
a  reatilt  of  the  recent  Indian  election,  in 
which  a  maj(»'  issue  was  economic  discon- 
tent, the  majority  of  India's  states  have  re- 
jected the  ruling  Congress  Party,  two  in  favor 
t)f  left-wing  governments.  This  is  Just  a 
taste  of  what  could  come  If  the  pace  does 
not  improve. 

TH«    CTCLE     OF    BEVOLtTTION' 

We  cannot  ignore  the  cycle  by  which  de- 
velopment failure  breeds  insurrection  and 
revolutiOD  It  could  Involve  us  as  deeply  as 
we  are  Involved  today  In  Vietnam.  Lest  we 
feel  these  countries  and  their  problems  are 
remote,  Just  think  of  the  difficulties  we 
woxild  be  In  if.  at  the  same  time  we  were 
flghtlDg  in  Vietnam,  widespread  antl-Amer- 
Ican  revolutionary  movements  were  over- 
turning governments  by  force  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa. 

This  danger  Increases,  year  by  year,  but 
the  efforta  to  meet  it  do  not.  The  total 
amount  of  public  development  capital  mov- 
ing from  the  developed  to  the  undeveloped 
countrtea  of  the  world,  for  the  last  six  years, 
haa  remained  static  at  the  level  of  a  little 
over  (6  billion.  Support  In  the  United  States 
for  an  adequate  foreign  aid  program  has 
slackened.  Since  1963,  the  foreign  aid  budg- 
et* propoeed  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
JObneon  have  been  cut,  in  Congress,  by  10 
to  30  per  cent  a  year.  This  year,  the  outlook 
ta  even  grimmer.  Last  year's  foreign  aid 
budget  waa  saved  from  a  30  per  cent  cut  by  a 
BUkrgln  of  only  two  votea.  Thirty-three  of 
the  CongreMmen  who  voted  against  the  cut 
were  defeated  In  last  November's  election. 

AH    OTJTDATXD     KATIONALE 

And  80  we  must  greatly  increase,  and  im- 
prove our  foreign  aid  program  and  we  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  the  current  ra- 
tionale for  American  foreign  aid  la  out  of 
date.  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  the 
man  who  led  the  Republican  Party  out  of 
Isolationism,  once  advised  President  Truman 
that  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  revolution- 
ary idea  of  foreign  aid.  he  would  "have  to 
scare  hell  out  of  the  country."  We  have  con- 
tinued to  do  this  for  eighteen  years.  One 
secretary  of  state  after  another,  in  testimony 
and  public  statements,  have  tried  to  sell  for- 
eign aid  to  the  American  pe<^le  as  the  way 
to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism.  Of  course, 
we  wished  to  build  healthy  economies;  of 
course,  we  wanted  friendly  nations  to  main- 
tain their  independence;  of  course,  it  was 
the  right  and  moral  thing  to  do;  but  behind 
all  these  was  the  persuasive  argument  that 
fnelgn  aid.  by  fighting  Communism  with 
money,  could  avoid  the  need  to  fight  it  with 
troope. 


Regarding  foreign  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
the  Cold  War  has  hurt  the  program  in  many 
ways.  It  lias  resulted  In  too  much  aid  g;oing 
for  military  purposes,  and  too  little  for  eco- 
nomic development.  Money  that  could  have 
gone  to  build  a  dam  or  irrigate  a  valley  has 
gone  to  prop  up  a  general  or  strengthen  an 
unpopular  regime. 

We  have  sent  meet  of  our  assistance  not 
to  the  places  where  the  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment was  best,  but  to  where  the  Com- 
munist threat  was  strongest  at  the  time.  The 
aid  budget  for  this  year  proposes  more  money 
for  South  Vietnam  than  for  all  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  combined.  In  Africa,  where 
very  small  invaBtments  could  yield  great  re- 
turns, the  aid  program  In  most  countries, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  ceased,  simply 
because  the  short-run  Communist  ttireat  is 
considered  to  be  on  the  wane.  In  Kenya,  for 
example,  there  is  a  chance  for  Important 
break-throughs  in  the  new  farm  technology, 
and  to  build  agricultural  cooperatives  that 
could  be  a  model  for  the  entire  continent. 
But  there  aren't  enough  Communists  In 
Kenya,  so  the  aid  Is  not  forthcoming. 

The  anti-Communist  rationale  for  foreign 
aid  has  led  lis  to  surround  ova  program  with 
political  restrictions  that  tend  to  undermine 
some  of  the  most  important  development  ef- 
forts. There  Is  no  more  hopeful  project  In 
Asia  today  than  the  International  develop- 
ment of  the  Mekong  River  Basin.  It  premises 
energy  for  Industry,  irrigation,  flood  control 
and  agricultural  development  that  will 
greatly  t>enefit  30  nxlllion  people.  The  four 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  despite  their  polit- 
ical differences,  are  working  on  It  together. 
Yet  Just  two  months  ago,  our  government 
had  to  withdraw  Its  support  for  a  dam  in 
Cambodia,  a  key  to  the  entire  project — be- 
cause Cambodia  has  sent  food  to  Hanoi,  and 
we  forbid  aid  for  countries  that  trade  with 
Hanoi. 

We  also  forbid  aid  to  countries  that  trade 
with  Cuba,  or  In  other  ways  assist  the  Com- 
munist "bloc."  To  the  poor  countries,  all 
these  restrictions  make  It  look  Uke  we  are 
using  our  aid  as  a  club,  to  force  th«n  to 
support  us  in  foreign  affairs.  Nations  like 
Burma — non-CDmmunist  nations  desperately 
in  need  of  assistance — have  all  but  ended 
American  aJd  because,  they  feel  their  na- 
tional Independence  is  being  put  into  jeop- 
ardy. Nations  that  are  poor  are  nonetheless 
proud.  They  do  not  want  to  be  wards  of 
wealthy  countries,  taking  their  aid  In  return 
for  voting  for  them  In  the  UN  or  supporting 
their  foreign  adventures. 

In  all  these  ways,  the  anti-Communist 
rationale  has  hurt  foreign  aid  in  the  past. 
We  followed  It  because  foreign  aid  was  a  new 
and  controversial  program.  It  was  felt  Amer- 
icans would  not  support  the  so-called  "give- 
ways"  unless  they  could  be  linked  with  fight- 
ing Communlam.  But  if  the  detente  with 
Russia  grows  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  if 
China  becomes  so  preoccuplied  with  its  In- 
ternal convulsions  that  it  loses  interest  in 
aggression,  wbtre  will  the  rationale  be  then? 
The  receding  of  the  Communist  tiireat 
might  well  take  with  it  the  American  foreign 
aid  program — long  before  it  has  accomplished 
its  real  purposes,  and  at  a  time  wheij  It  Is 
needed  more  than  ever. 

A    KEW    GOAL,    FOR    AID 

So  we  must  begin  with  a  new  rationale. 
Foreign  aid  stiould  be  designed  not  to  com- 
bat any  enemy  or  doctrine,  not  to  win  sup- 
port for  our  foreign  jjollcles,  when  that  sup- 
port is  really  for  our  comfort  instead  of  our 
aid.  Some  foreign  aid  will  continue  to  have  as 
Ita  purpose  the  strengthening  of  the  security 
of  these  nations  and,  indirectly,  of  our  own. 
But  henceforth  the  real  goal  of  foreign  aid 
should  be  to  preserve  the  peace  by  completing 
the  modernization  of  the  planet. 

We  should  adopt  a  well-planned,  and  well- 
enunciated  strategy  of  development,  based  on 
the  accepted  principles  of  what  nations  must 
do  and  must  have,  to  pass  through  the  stages 
leading  to  self-sustaining  economic  growth. 


0\ir  aid  should  not  turn  on  and  off,  depend- 
ing on  how  "tlireatened"  a  nation  is,  but  be 
a  long  range  program,  with  long-term  appro- 
priations, on  wtiicb  the  poor  nations  can  de- 
pend, so  they  can  plan  to  do  their  part  in 
their  development. 

I  would  like  to  block  out  tonight  five  Im- 
peratives of  such  a  strategy  of  development. 
First,  we  must  be  patient.  The  French  have 
an  expression  that  "It  takes  three  generations 
to  make  a  Frenchman."  The  task  of  world 
economic  modernization  will  take  almost  that 
long.  No  nation  on  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  Japan,  has  been  able  to  do  It  In  less  than 
sixty  years.  We  sometimes  get  Impatient  with 
the  progress  that  the  newly  Independent 
nations  have  made  since  foreign  aid  began 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  we  should  remember 
that  fifteen  years  after  our  own  Indepen- 
dence, most  of  our  states  were  In  default  on 
their  obligations. 

Second,  we  must  be  more  generous.  One  of 
the  reasons  a  nation  like  India  Is  in  such 
dllEcult  straits  Is  because,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  aid  to  her  has  come  to  only  $3  per 
year.  Neither  we,  nor  the  other  developed 
nations,  have  really  made  the  effort  that  is 
going  to  be  necessary.  We  all  pay  lip  service 
to  the  pledge  taken  in  the  United  Nations  to 
devote  1  per  cent  a  year  of  our  national  pro- 
duction to  foreign  assistance.  But  in  totaling 
up  our  contributions,  we  include  such  things 
as  Social  Security  payments  made  to  persons 
living  abroad,  and  some  of  them  Include 
loans  made  at  very  high  rates  of  Interest. 
Even  the  six  billion  plus  I  mentioned  pre- 
viously Is  In  many  ways  a  misleading  figure. 
In  recent  years,  the  poor  nations  have  had 
to  pay  back  almost  half  this  much  in  Interest 
and  amortization  on  loans  received  In  the 
past.  Added  to  their  increased  need  to  Import 
goods,  this  means  the  many  poor  countries 
are  being  drained,  each  year,  of  more  foreign 
exchange  than  they  receive  as  aid. 

The  poor  nations  must  be  able  to  predict, 
with  some  certainty,  how  much  aid  they  will 
receive,  so  they  need  not  abandon  develop- 
ment projects  midway  for  lack  of  fwelgn  ex- 
change. "The  best  estimates  are  that  the  poor 
countries  could  vise  effectively  at  least  $4  bil- 
lion a  year  more  than  they  are  receiving.  To 
make  this  possible,  I  believe  that  all  the  de- 
veloped nations  should  agree  now  to  achieve 
a  transfer  of  at  least  1  per  cent  of  their  gross 
national  products  to  world  development  pro- 
grams by  1970. 

For  the  United  States,  this  would  mean  a 
doubling  of  the  present  level  of  aid.  I  surely 
think,  that  for  this  Important  purpose,  we 
can  manage  to  spend  as  much,  each  year,  as 
we  spend  on  toys  and  cosmetics. 

Third,  a  larger  part  of  our  aid  should  be 
given  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Bilateral  aid 
cannot  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  it  Is  e;lven. 
When  white  men  offer  dollars  and  come  in 
to  supervise  how  they  should  be  spent,  it 
causes  resentment  and  loes  of  self-esteem  in 
the  poor  countries.  There  Is  too  much  danger 
such  aid  will  have,  even  indirectly,  political 
strings.  There  is  a  role  for  bilateral  aid,  in 
countries  where  the  leadership  will  not  un- 
dertake solution  of  difficult  problems  without 
our  prodding.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to 
give  increasing  amounts  of  aid  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

We  need  not  fear  that  international  con- 
trol of  our  aid  would  bring  waste  or  corrup- 
tion— although  trilateral  aid  has  not  avoided 
it.  Organizations  like  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Development  Association 
have  developed  strict  procedures  and  con- 
trols. They  tiave,  or  could  be  given,  suffi- 
cient personnel  to  su{>ervise  each  project  as 
well  as  we  could  ourselves. 

I  would  hope  that  over  the  next  ten  years 
we  could  channel  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  aid  through  the  World  Bank,  IDA,  the 
UN  development  program,  and  the  regional 
development  banks  which  are  now  beginning 
to  operate.  To  further  show  we  believe  aid 
should  be  removed  from  international  poli- 
tics, we  should  Join  with  the  Russians  to 
fund  a  slgniflcaot  aid  project  for  a  nation 
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like  India — and  then  ask  the  other  advanced 
Communist  countries  to  Join  us  in  further 
programs  for  other  poor  nations. 

Fourth,  our  other  economic  policies  should 
be  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  aid  we  give  Is  today  being 
cancelled  out  by  other  policies  we  pursue. 
To  understand  this,  you  must  realize  that 
in  purely  economic  terms,  what  foreign  aid 
does  Is  to  Increase  the  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
ciiange  a  poor  country  has  available  to  use 
to  purchase  the  things  It  needs.  Poor  coun- 
tries also  try  to  increase  their  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  by  exporting  goods  and  en- 
tertaining tourists.  If  we  pursue  policies  that 
take  foreign  exchange  away  from  them,  we 
cancel  the  benefits  of  the  aid. 

For  example,  almost  all  of  the  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  rich  countries  of  the  world  are 
stacked  against  the  efforts  of  the  poor  to  In- 
crease their  trade.  The  Common  Market 
with  its  high  levies  on  Imports  of  agricul- 
tural goods  and  many  of  our  tariff  restric- 
tions and  our  impwrt  quotas  are  reminders 
of  the  old  colonial  days,  when  poor  countries 
existed  merely  to  provide  cheap  raw  material 
for  the  Industries  of  the  mother  countries. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  1950's.  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  still  recovering  from  the 
war.  told  us  that  trade,  not  sild,  was  their 
most  Important  need.  The  poor  nations  of 
today  are  in  the  same  position.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  their  expoi^  earnlng^s  come  from 
the  sale  of  primary  products.  They  cannot 
make  progress  if  the  few  goods  they  can  now 
offer  the  world  cannot  bring  a  decent  price. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  develop 
modem  industries,  no  matter  how  many 
power  grids  or  factories  foreign  aid  puts  in. 
if  they  cannot  sell  their  manufactures  to 
the  countries  that  use  them.  The  moderniza- 
tion we  seek  will  not  take  place  unless  and 
imtil  we  revise  the  whole  web  of  arrange- 
ments by  which  rich  nations  make  trade 
more  difflcvilt  for  the  poor. 

To  see  how  severely  trade  policies  can  re- 
tard development,  we  need  only  look  at  Latin 
America.  Since  1954,  we  have  made  $12  bil- 
lion in  aid  available.  But  the  money  Latin 
America  has  received  from  exporting  Its 
coffee,  copper,  rubber  and  other  commodities 
over  the  same  period  has  declined  by  $13 
billion.  In  terms  of  the  money  available  for 
development,  all  our  aid,  including  all  in  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  has  been  wiped  out. 

Of  the  eighty  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  world,  almost  fifty  of  them  depend  for 
foreign  earnings  on  the  export  of  one  or  two 
crops  or  commodities.  These  exports  are  a 
source  of  much  more  money  for  development 
than  is  foreign  aid.  But  in  recent  years,  these 
poor  countries  have  been  severely  injured 
by  the  steady  drop  in  world  community 
prices,  Colombia,  for  example,  used  to  be  able 
to  count  on  up  to  $500  million  in  foreign 
exchange  each  year  from  its  sales  of  coffee. 
ThU  year,  it  wUl  be  a  little  more  than  half 
of  tliat — and  as  a  result,  Colombia  must  cut 
Its  economic  development  plan  by  one-third. 
Eduardo  Frel.  the  President  of  Chile,  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  leaders  In  all  Latin 
America.  For  a  long  time,  his  administration 
was  a  symbol  of  how  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
can  work.  But  President  Prel's  government  is 
in  deep  trouble  today,  primarily  because  the 
price  of  copper  on  the  world  market  fell  in 
one  year  from  66  to  42  cents  a  pound. 

The  goal  should  be  to  Increase  the  export 
earnings  of  the  poor  countries  by  6  per  cent 
each  year.  To  do  this,  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  formulate  price  stabilization 
agreements  on  commodities  like  rubber,  tin, 
cocoa,  tea  and  petroleum,  similar  to  the 
coffee  agreement  of  1963.  which  has  been 
partially  successful.  Until  these  can  be 
worked  out.  international  organizations 
should  be  allowed  to  make  quick  grants  of 
funds  to  single  countries  dependent  on  one 
or  two  commodities,  to  cushion  them  against 
sudden  drops  In  the  world  price  of  what  they 
sell.  We  should  try  to  agree  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  to  eliminate  duties  on  tropical 
agricultural  products. 


For  our  own  part.  It  will  involve  reap- 
praising the  entire  network  of  restrictions  we 
have  erected,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
Industries,  over  the  years.  I  refer  not  only 
to  tariffs  and  quotas  on  imports,  but  to  the 
laws  which  require  aid-receiving  nations  to 
buy  American  products  and  ship  them  In 
American  bottoms.  These  laws  lower  the 
value  of  our  aid  by  almost  20  per  cent.  I 
refer,  as  well,  to  our  depreciation  allowances 
and  our  many  other  subsidies  to  domestic 
business  that  make  It  harder  for  the  poor 
nations  to  compete  in  otir  market.  President 
Johnson's  statement  at  the  Latin  stimmlt 
conference — that  he  would  be  willing  to  look 
into  the  possibility  of  creating  tariff  prefer- 
ences for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  poor 
countries — shows  his  willingness  to  consider 
these  possibilities.  We  should  spread  tills 
willingness  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Chang- 
ing these  jxjllcies  might  involve  temporary 
dislocations  In  some  parts  of  our  economy. 
But  the  last  few  years  have  shown  how  ex- 
pansionist, and  wonderfully  fiexlble,  the 
American  economy  lias  become.  Millions  of 
jobs  have  been  destroyed,  through  automa- 
tion, geographic  shifts  and  changing  defense 
needs — but  even  more  jobs  have  been  created. 
Domestic  industries  tliat  might  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  trade  p>ollcy  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  eligible  for  the  same  adjustment 
assistance  as  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  provides — but  I  thing  the  industries 
where  this  would  happen  are  very,  very  few. 

Fifth,  we  must  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  Join  in  the  development  process.  Even 
if  world  aid  is  doubled,  there  will  still  be 
a  gap  between  what  the  rich  countries  pro- 
vide and  what  the  poor  countries  are  going 
to  need.  This  can  best  be  supplied  by  private 
Investment.  It  is  no  coincidence  tliat  the 
handful  of  developing  countries  which  have 
enjoyed  good  growth  In  recent  years — ^Korea. 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  Taiwan — are  countries 
which  have  encouraged  local  and  Interna- 
tional private  Investment. 

The  most  Important  potential  field  for  pri- 
vate Investment  Is  In  industries  producing 
products,  Uke  ferttlizer,  that  agriciUture 
needs,  and  Industries  using  agricultm^ 
products.  In  many  ways,  this  is  the  most 
critical  of  all  the  areas  of  development,  and 
the  most  difficult.  Unless  the  poor  nations 
can  modernize  their  agriculture — unless  they 
experience  the  same  technological  revolution 
of  the  farm  that  we  have  had,  their  people, 
very  simply,  are  going  to  starve.  As  we  see 
in  India  today,  the  other  effor|||d  develop- 
ment will  come  to  a  halt,  as  nations  are 
forced  to  spend  all  their  capital  on  food. 

The  giant  new  "agribusiness"  industries 
of  the  developed  countries  have  the  know- 
how  to  change  this.  They  have  learned  how 
to  Increase  production,  develop  better 
strains  of  cropts.  conserve  the  soil  and  make 
the  available  water  go  around  better.  They 
can  help  develop  the  buying  and  selling  co- 
operatives, and  the  pricing  systems  that 
would  allow  the  farmers  of  these  countries 
to  Invest  even  their  meagre  funds  in  the 
new  techniques.  But  private  firms  cannot  be 
expected  to  Invest  In  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  poor  nations  unless  they  have 
the  reasonable  confidence  of  making  a  profit^ 
Our  govermnent  C£in  help  in  this  through 
better  guarantees  against  risk,  similar  to 
what  was  given  to  the  New  York  City  Bank 
that  has  agreed  to  supervise  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  agriculture  of  Thailand.  We  can 
help,  as  well,  through  Interest  subsidies, 
tlirough  disseminating  of  more  information 
about  Investment  opportunities,  and  by 
helping  our  companies  cut  the  red  tape  that 
surrounds  doing  business  with  the  govern- 
ments of  many  poor  nations.  All  of  this  is 
vital  to  development,  for  it  will  determine, 
In  large  part,  whether  poor  countries  can 
have  a  balanced  growth,  or  whether  they  will 
have  to  spend  all  they  have  to  buy  food  to 
ward  off  starvation. 

CHALLENCB    OF    DEMOCRATIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Democratic  development  is  not  Just  a  proc- 


ess  of  economic  change.  In  many  ways  it  will 
require  a  social  revolution.  And  it  will  re- 
quire much  more  effort  on  the  poor  nations' 
part  than  on  ours.  Japan  was  able  to  mod- 
e.-nlze  her  economy  in  thirty  jeATB  without 
any  foreign  aid  at  all,  because  she  was  a  na- 
tion. Her  people  were  one  with  her  leaders 
and   they   worked  with  tremendous  energy. 

The  process  of  modernization  is  a  funda- 
mental process  of  social  and  economic 
change.  The  American  people  are  not  going 
to  support  a  development  program  that 
merely  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the  class 
structure  more  rigid.  Nations  must  be  will- 
ing to  change  their  ways  so  that  their  ijeople 
can  have  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  Farmers  will  not  be  inspired 
by  shiny  machines  and  modem  methods  if 
they  do  not  own  the  land  they  till.  Com- 
modity agreements  will  not  help  if  the  higher 
prices  go  only  to  wealthy  growers  who  salt 
the  money  away  In  European  banks.  The 
most  modern  schools  and  school  books  will 
be  useless  if  the  class  system  is  so  rigid  that 
people  cannot  rise  according  to  their  ability, 
frr  theft  they  have  no  Incentive  for  educa- 
tion. Nor  will  they  be  inspired  by  a  growing 
Industrial  system,  if  It  is  dominated  by  for- 
eign managers  and  gives  them  no  opportunity 
to  rise  through  the  ranks. 

In  short,  social  justice  and  individual  op- 
portunity are  going  to  be  indispensable  to 
economic  progress  and  to  the  efforts  the  na- 
tions must  make  for  themselves. 

To  create  world  peace  through  world  de- 
velopment is  an  Immense  task,  but  It  is  no 
different,  in  philosophy,  from  what  we  have 
done  in  our  own  country.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  we  have  known  that  the 
greatest  source  of  domestic  discord  and 
danger  lay  among  those  who  lived  in  poverty. 
And  we  know  that  Increasing  their  demand 
for  goods  Is  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
healthy  economy.  Most  of  our  grant-in-aid 
laws,  for  schools,  hospitals,  airports  and 
such,  contain  "equalization"  formulas  that 
Insure  more  for  our  poor  states  than  our  rich 
states.  Our  farm  price  supptorts  are  directed 
not  jvist  to  the  wealthy  farmer,  but  to  the 
family  farmer.  Fifty  years  of  government  ef- 
fort, from  the  New  Freedom  to  tne  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  redistribution  of  wealth  to  the 
underpriviledged,  which  has  Increased  every- 
body's wealth,  and  created  the  strongest 
economy  the  world  has  ever  known.  So  there 
is  nothing  revolutionary  or  untried  in  this. 

THIS     generation's     TASK 

I  have  not  come  here  tonight  merely  to 
ask  you  to  support  the  foreign  aid  program. 
This  generation  of  college  students  should 
have  higher  sights.  I  would  propose  that  you 
take  up.  as  the  task  of  your  generation,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  modernization  of  the  poor 
nations  of  this  planet.  I  propose  you  do  it 
hand  in  hand  with  the  young  people  who 
today  comprise  a  majority  of  those  countries, 
and  who.  in  your  lifetime,  vrtll  be  no  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  away  from  you  by 
supersonic  transport. 

By  modernization  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  kind  of  material  growth  we.  associate 
with  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  West. 
This  is  important,  but  if  there  Is  anything 
that  your  generation  has  taught  its  elders.  It 
Is  that  material  goods  are  not  enough  to 
make  a  satisfying  life.  And  this  Is  also  In  the 
deepest  tradition  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  We  are  Interested  as  well  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  the 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
quality  of  social  Justice  here  in  our  own 
country  and  in  the  poor  nations. 

There  is  more  to  this  challenge  then  the 
preservation  of  world  peace,  vital  as  it  is. 
There  Is  the  creative  explosion  of  whole 
cultures.  We  speak  of  poor  peoples,  but 
many  of  them  belong  to  some  of  the  oldest, 
most  creative  culttoral  traditions  on  this 
earth.  If  the  people  of  these  countries,  now 
bound  down  by  poverty,  could  live  in  a  way 
In  which  they  could  use  their  talents  and 
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historic  cultural  abilities  to  the  Xullest,  they 
could  make  this  world  Infinitely  richer  and 
more  exciting  for  all  ot  you. 

Tour  generation  is  especially  qualified  to 
undertake  this,  for  you  will  have  at  yovir 
command  all  the  marvels  of  the  new  tech- 
nology— to  automate  industry,  teach 
through  machine,  irrigate  the  deserts,  tap 
the  ocean  depths  and  create  new  sources  of 
food  and  fabric. 

Eight  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  called 
the  gap  between  the  rich  nations  and  the 
poor  the  most  critical  challenge  In  the  world. 
Today  the  gap  Is  greater  and  more  danger- 
ous than  ever.  The  United  States  owns  fully 
half  the  wealth  of  the  entire  free  world.  Is 
this  great  blessing  not  also  a  danger?  Can 
we  remain  aloof  from  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  world?  As  Pope  Paul  said,  In  his  Eh- 
cycllcal  on  Peace  and  Development,  "If  to- 
day's fiourlahing  civilizations  remain  sel- 
fishly wrapped  up  in  themselves,  they  could 
easily  place  their  highest  values  in  jeopardy, 
sacrtfldng  their  will  to  be  great  to  the  desire 
to  poasesa  more." 

But  I  do  not  think  that  you  want  that 
kind  of  America.  I  think  you  want  a  deei>er 
Involvement.  The  spirit  of  democratic  devel- 
opment In  all  Ita  fullness  of  material,  social 
and  spiritual  change  is  the  spirit  that  ex- 
cltles  our  young  people  and  excites  the  en- 
thusiasm and  commitment  of  people  around 
the  world. 

I  hope  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this  chal- 
lenge as  the  great  task  of  your  generation — 
to  take  this  as  yoiir  responsibility  to  the 
wider  world  community  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  and  which  in  your  time,  you  are  going 
to  lead. 


Legacy  of  Saez 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OT   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  too 
rarely  does  a  prominent  publication  ad- 
dress Itself  to  our  International  difficul- 
ties with  a  cogency  and  candor  sufficient 
to  warrant  Its  attention  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Craigress  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  The  "Legacy  of  Suez,"  printed  on 
May  29  in  Barron's,  Is  such  an  article. 
I  highly  recommend  it  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  have  the  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

LKGACT     of     SUXZ ^U.S.      DlPLOMACT     DJ     THE 

Un>DLx  East  Is  Banksttft 
In  a  day  and  age  which  no  longer  declares 
•war,  and  even  seems  to  have  trouble  telling 
the  good  guys  from  the  bad,  last  week's 
crisis  in  the  Middle  Bast  struck  us  as  strange- 
ly old-fashioned.  While  lights  may  or  may 
not  have  burned  late  in  the  chancelleries — 
the  White  _  House  frugally  made  the  six 
o'clock  television  news  on  Tuesday — both 
sides  exchanged  stiff  notes  and  massed 
troops.  There  was  a  sudden  flurry  of  diplo- 
matic activity:  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  fiew  from  New  York  City  to 
Cairo  and  back  again,  while  the  President  of 
Israel,  cutting  short  a  visit  to  Ex|>o  67,  hur- 
riedly returned  to  Tel  Aviv.  The  war  scare 
affected,  albeit  briefly,  both  the  stock  and 
commodity  markets,  and  triggered  a  burst 
of  grim  topical  Jokes  ("Did  you  hear  the  one 
about  the  clash  in  the  Negev?  .  .  ."). 
Finally,  all  shades  of  American  political 
opinion  were  able  to  agree  on  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  "A  Middle  Eastern  dictator,"  said 
the  dove-like  New  Ttwk  Times  with  un- 
wonted ferocity,  "threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world" 


Overnight,  It  seems,  those  who  used  to  blur 
Issues  are  drawing  sharp  lines;  after  years 
of  murky  gray,  black-and-white  Is  suddenly 
In  style.  As  antl-Nasserltes  of  longstanding — 
Barron's  had  the  ruler  of  Egypt  pegged  as  a 
tool  of  the  Kremlin  a  decade  ago,  when  most 
observers  were  hailing  him  as  a  symbol  of 
Arab  unity — we  welcome  the  abrupt  harden- 
ing of  public  opinion.  However,  at  the  risk  of 
alienating  our  new-found  friends,  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  the  onus  for  the  latest 
crisis  does  not  rest  solely  with  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  round. 

Part  of  It  falls  on  so-called  uncommitted 
countries  like  Yugoslavia  and  India,  which 
rarely  miss  a  chance  to  oppose  the  legitimate 
Interest  of  the  West  and  last  week  rallied 
behind  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  United 
Nations,  which  packed  up  its  peacekeeping 
mission  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  Gaza 
Strip  In  unseemly  haste,  also  shares  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility.  Guiltiest  party  of  all  is 
the  United  States,  which  for  over  10  years, 
under  Republican  and  Democratic  Presidents 
alike,  has  abetted  Egyptian  subversion  and 
aggression.  Since  Suez,  for  example,  Wash- 
ington has  lavished  more  than  (1  billion 
worth  of  foreign  aid  on  Cairo.  Food  for  Peace 
has  underwritten  Egypt's  undeclared  war  on 
Yemen,  while  the  U.S.,  almost  alone  in  the 
non-Communtet  world,  hastened  to  recog- 
nize Nasser's  new  puppet  state.  Even  in  a 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  appeasement  still 
bears  bitter  fruit. 

Since  Suez  the  world  has  had  more  than 
one  forestaste  of  things  to  come.  In  1957, 
barely  nine  months  after  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  U.S.  and  USSR  had  rescued 
Egypt  from  ignominious  defeat,  Syria  (which 
subsequently  became  part  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic)  fell  to  a  Communist-inspired  pal- 
ace revolution.  In  the  following  year  a  Nas- 
serlte  coup  toppled  the  Iraqi  monarchy,  while 
U.S.  Marines  landed  in  Lebanon  (and  British 
paratroopers  in  Jordan)  to  save  these  un- 
happy fellahs  from  a  similar  fate.  When 
fighting  broke  out  in  the  fall  of  1B63  between 
socialist  Algeria  and  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
the  latter's  forces,  to  their  surprise,  wound  up 
taking  Egyptian  prisoners.  In  Yemen,  Cairo 
has  deployed  upwards  of  60,000  troops  in  a 
revolt  against  the  Royalist  government,  and, 
according  to  authentic  reports,  made  savage 
use  of  poison  gas.  In  recent  months  it  has 
bombed  unarmed  towns  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  supports  the  duly  constltut*^  Yemeni 
authorities.  Emboldened  by  the  lack  of  sanc- 
tions, it  also  Is  twisting  the  feeble  British 
lion's  tall  in  Aden. 

Prom  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Red 
Sea,  in  short.  Egypt  repeatedly  has  violated 
International  law.  Yet  somehow  these  out- 
rages have  failed  to  evoke  a  word  of  pro- 
test either  from  the  peace-loving  Parliament 
of  Man  or  the  pious  diplomat  who  presides 
over  its  destinies.  This  month  both  the  UN 
and  its  Secretary -General  revealed  where 
their  sympathies  Ue.  At  a  nudge  from  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser,  Yugoslavia  and  India,  which 
make  up  a  sizable  part  of  the  UN  peacekeep- 
ing force  in  the  Middle  E^ast,  agreed  to  fold 
their  tents.  Their  withdrawal  threatened  to 
leave  on  the  scene  only  Western  troopts  from 
Brazil.  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  a  contin- 
gency which,  according  to  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  "the  Secretary-General  disap- 
proved." Hence  without  consulting  anyone, 
and  in  disregard  of  clear-cut  commitments, 
U  Thant  abruptly  ordered  the  UN  Emergency 
Force  to  pull  out.  The  move,  of  course,  was 
applauded  by  both  so-called  neutrals.  It  also 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  helped  prevent  the  hastily  convened 
(and  newly  expanded)  UN  Secxurlty  Council 
from  taking  action.  UN  headquarters  in  New 
York  City  may  make  headlines,  but  Moscow 
(to  which  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  War  flew 
to  get  his  marching  orders  last  Thursday)  Is 
calling  the  shots. 

If  war  explodes,  the  blame  will  He  pri- 
marily with  the  United  States,  which,  with 
an  occasional  lapae  into  common  sense,  as  In 


the  case  of  the  Lebanon  landings,  generally 
has  pursued  a  ruinous  course  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  folly  began  with  Suez,  when  John 
Foster  Emiles,  for  obscure  and  legalistic  rea- 
sons, turned  his  back  on  this  nation's  oldest 
allies  and  made  common  cause  with  its  re- 
lentless foe.  Since  then  things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  Thus,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  as  Ambassador  to  Cairo  a 
man  named  John  Badeau,  who  penned  a 
glowing  preface  to  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Revolution,"  Nasfer's  version  of  Meln  Kampf. 
"Egypt,"  wrote  the  admiring  diplomat,  "has 
rapidly  emerged  as  the  dominant  influence  In 
the  Arab  world,  and  its  revolution  has  spilled 
over  the  Nile  Valley  to  become  the  'wave  of 
the  future'  in  adjacent  lands." 

Washington  has  shown  goodwill  In  deeds 
as  well  as  words.  In  the  decade  after  1952, 
when  King  Farouk  was  overthrown,  the  U.S. 
supplied  Egypt  with  an  estimated  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  foreign  aid;  in  fiscal  "63  alone, 
the  total  came  to  nearly  9200  million,  in- 
cluding $10  million  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  $48  million  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  $140  mil- 
lion in  so-called  Pood  for  Peace,  a  program 
run  at  the  time  by  George  S.  McGovem,  now 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and.  Ironically, 
a  notorious  dove.  All  told,  one  way  or  another 
this  country  doubtless  has  fiunlshed  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser  well  over  a  billion  dollars,  nor. 
at  least  until  the  latest  crisis,  was  the  end 
in  sight.  On  the  contrary,  last  fall,  shortly 
after  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  seizure  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  head  of  the  World  Bank 
visited  Cairo  with  an  eye  toward  flnancUig 
an  expansion  of  the  captive  waterway.  Again, 
while  Nasser  happens  to  be  in  arrears  on 
nearly  $25  million  of  the  $105  million  owed 
the  International  Monetcuy  Fund,  IMF  emis- 
saries last  month  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
granting  him  new  drawing  rights.  Despite 
all  lapees — the  UAR  also  has  defaulted  on 
an  Eximbank  loan — the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.  early  this  year  was  still  lending  money 
to  the  "Middle  Eastern  dictator."  Egypt  may 
be  Insolvent,  but  U.S.  dollar  diplomacy  is 
bankrupt. 

And  not  Just  In  the  Middle  East.  For  If 
last  week's  sound  and  fury  signify  anything, 
it's  that  the  nation  is  under  attack  through- 
out the  world.  For  too  long  President  John- 
son, like  his  predecessor,  has  pretended  that 
Vietnam  Is  merely  an  isolated,  painful  con- 
frontation. For  too  long  he  has  sought  to 
build  bridges  on  the  quicksand  of  Commu- 
nist enmity.  WhUe  statesmen  who  should 
know  better  prate  of  peace  on  earth,  this 
Memorial  Day  sees  the  U.S.  more  and  more 
deeply  Involved  In  war.  Until  it  learns  to  rec- 
ognize the  enemy.  It  cannot  hope  to  prevail. 


Fine  Seek*  Change  Making  Commutation 
Expense$  Tax  Dednctible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  allow  taxpayers 
to  deduct  commutation  expenses. 

There  Is  no  reason  that  commutation 
expenses — a  necessary  part  of  holding  re- 
munerative employment  to  so  many  peo- 
ple— should  not  be  treated  like  other 
business  expenses  and  made  tax  deducti- 
ble. 

Under  the  tax  laws  as  they  now  stand, 
commutation  expenses  may  in  certain 
odd  circimiBtances  be  deductible,  but 
those  ordinarily  Incurred  are  not.  The 
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typical  commuter  gets  no  tax  relief  with 
respect  to  the  large  amounts  of  money 
spent  by  him  each  year  reaching  the 
place  of  his  employment.  This  expense, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  very  clearly  a 
business  expense — ^particularly  where  you 
have  the  situation  in  which  a  company 
almost  dictates  an  executive's  choice  of 
residence.  I  think  that  it  Is  high  time  that 
the  Congress  gave  this  tax  break  to  the 
hard-pressed  middle -Income  taxpayer. 


Representative  Henry  P.  Smith  III  Lands 
Advances  Made  by  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp'  in  the  Field  of  Fire-Retardant 
Chemistry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  interesting  story  behind  a 
recent  announcement  by  a  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  agency  regard- 
ing the  awarding  of  contracts  for  some 
16,600,000  yards  of  cotton  oxford  cloth 
for  use  as  tent  liners.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting, In  my  opinion,  because  of  two 
words  Included  In  the  specifications 
which  the  successful  bidders  must  meet — 
fire  resistant. 

The  facts  behind  this  story  are  known 
to  me  because  they  so  intimately  Involve 
a  company  which  has  achieved  a  number 
of  significant  technological  developments 
In  the  very  sophisticated  field  of  flre- 
retardant  chemistry.  Hooker  Chemical 
Corp.'s  firmly  established  predominance 
In  this  field  results  from  many  years  of 
experience  in  developing  and  supplying 
Industry  with  products  and  systems 
which  reduce  or  eliminate  fire  hazards  In 
a  wide  range  of  applications. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  here  on  the 
grim  statistics  published  annually  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service.  Pire  does  kill 
or  maim  thousands  of  people  every  year, 
many  of  them  childlren.  The  tragedy  of 
it  all  Is  that  much  of  this  crippling  and 
killing  could  be  prevented  or  significantly 
reduced. 

Some  years  :.go  Hooker  management 
decided  to  support  research  effoits  aimed 
at  utilizing  its  proficiency  in  fire-retard- 
ant  chemistry  through  the  development 
of  chemical  systems  that  could  be  used  in 
textiles,  such  as  cotton  fabrics  used  In 
manufacturing  protective  work  garments. 
Working  closely  with  leading  mills,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Hooker  did  develop 
chemical  systems  for  treating  fabrics 
which  set  new  standards  for  durable 
Are  retardancy. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  that  others  also 
worlced  and  continue  to  work  on  provid- 
ing compounds  or  materials  that  will  help 
alleviate  this  flammable  fabrics  problem. 
Hooker,  which  pioneered  in  this  effort, 
rontmues  to  this  day  to  work  on  it. 
Notable  progress  has  been  made. 


There's  comfort  to  be  derived  In  the 
knowledge  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  providing  the  best  in  fire-resist- 
ant tenting,  mattress  ticking,  and  flight 
suits  for  our  service  personnel.  However, 
it  Is  not  just  hi  the  military  field  that 
milestone  applications  have  been 
achieved.  There  are  a  good  many  more 
commonplace  and  mundane  uses  for  this 
teclmology  than  tenting  Uners,  such  as 
fire-retardant  blankets,  l)ed  linens,  cubi- 
cle curtains,  work  garments,  and  even 
sweat  shirts.  These  products  are  now 
available  or  could  be  produced  by  lead- 
ing mills  and  suppUers  under  various  la- 
bels, many  of  them  as  the  result  of  Hook- 
er's efforlis. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steady  progress 
will  continue  to  be  made  in  those  con- 
tinuing efforts  aimed  at  speeding. the  day 
when  consumers  generally  can  look  for 
and  expect  to  find  those  same  two 
words — fire  resistant  on  a  growing  range 
and  variety  of  everyday  clothing  and 
household  fabrics. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Jerome  Waldie 
at  the  Democratic  Volunteer  Committee 
Conventipn  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'n\^S 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hereby  insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGRESsioNAi,  RECORD  a  speech 
that  was  made  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jerome  Waldie,  of 
California,  at  a  convention  in  Los  Ange- 
les, on  Saturday,  June  3,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Volunteer  Committee  and  lAl 
elements  of  the  official  Democratic  Party. 

American  history  has  frequently  demon- 
strated that  our  strongest  and  best  Presi- 
dents are  often  those  who  have  been  exposed 
to  the  most  hostility  and  abuse  of  the  people. 

The  reason  is  perhaps  best  explained  by 
an  old  proverb:  "Behold  the  turtle.  He  maTces 
progress  only  when  he  sticks  his  neck  out." 

Our  best  Presidents — ^most  of  whom  need- 
less to  say,  were  Democrats — ^have  made 
progress  for  this  magnificent  Nation  of  ours 
by  using  the  same  anatomical  methods  as 
the  turtle. 

The  saving  grace,  of  course,  is  that  while 
we  abuse  "That  Man  in  the  White  House," 
we  seldom  fall  to  re-elect  them. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  strident  and 
harsh  volcee  of  scorn,  abuse  and  vilification 
directed  at  President  Johnson  indicate  that 
he   is   doing   his   Job — and   doing   it  well. 

Let  me  make  something  very  clear:  I  am 
not  speaking  of  those  who  criticize  American 
policy  responsibly  and  compassionately.  I 
am  speaking  of  those  who  trade  on  fear  and 
hatred. 

The  racists  abuse  President  Johnson  for 
being  the  President  who  has  done  more  for 
civil  rights  than  any  other  President  in  our 
history. 

The  reactionaries  and  f.or  right-wingers 
abuse  him  for  being  the  President  who  has 
most  strenuously  advocated  social  reforms 
in  our  domestic  structure.  And  the  far-out 
left  wing  abuses  him  for  our  Nation's  stand 
agmlnst  Communist  aggression. 

Personally.  !is  far  as  these  groups  are  con- 
cerned, I  think  we  would  all  congrattolate  the 


President  on  the  excellent  enemlee  he  has 
made. 

But  I  do  believe  it  U  time  that  the  great 
majority  of  responsible  Americans — ajid,  in 
particular,  members  of  our  own  Democratic 
Party — take  a  more  active  role  in  rallying  to 
the  President's  cause  against  the  hateful 
and  insulting  peTsonal  attacks  that  defame 
his  Integrity,  honesty,  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity. 

The  President  has  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  freedom  of  speech — with- 
out excepting  from  that  protection,  the 
speech  of  those  who  are  little  more  than 
rabble-rousers  or  demagogues.  But  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  expect 
responsible  dissent. 

For,  as  the  President  said  recently,  "dis- 
sent is  a  two-way  street."  There  must  be  a 
res{X)nslble  dialogue  on  the  issues,  if  the  dis- 
senters are  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  oppose  our  policies  in 
Vietnam.  But  is  quite  another  to  collect 
funds  for  the  enemy  or  bum  our  flag. 

And  let  me  add  quickly,  that  It  is  one 
thing  to  strongly  protest  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  dissenters,  but  It  is  quite  another 
to  seek  to  abridge  their  basic  rights  of  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  lawful  asesmbly. 

Short  of  unlawful  behavior,  we — all  of  us 
who  call  otirselves  Americans — must  xir- 
gently  Insist  for  the  dissenters  the  right  to 
be  heard. 

I  emphasize  this  very  fundamental  point 
because  I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  dan- 
gerous escalation  of  bad  Judgment  by  both 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right. 

We  have  paid  a  high  price  in  the  i»ast  for 
such  uncontrolled,  irresponsible  behavior. 
We  have  seen  the  sad  results  that  occur  in  a 
climate  of  hatred  and  blind  emotionalism. 

Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  shame  of  our 
treatment  of  Japanese  Americans  during 
World  War  II? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  nightmare  of  the 
McCarthy  period? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  horror  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder? 

These  terrible  events  have  one  common  de- 
nominator— they  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riods of  hatred,   distrust  and  disunity. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  clear :  it  is  high 
time  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  end  its 
bickering  and  local  wrangUngs  and  stand 
with  the  President  in  these  difficult  times, 
i  I  know  that  there  are  some  Democrats 
who  so  strongly  oppose  Vietnam  that  they 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  pleas  for  support 
for  the  President  or  his  policies.  Let  me  ad- 
dress them  for  a  moment. 

Our  Nation  prides  itself  on  upholding 
a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  The  agreements 
entered  into  by  previous  Amlnlstratlons — 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic — are  up- 
held by  subsequent  Administrations,  re- 
gardless of  party. 

President  Johnson  has  honored  an  agree- 
ment that  he  himself  did  not  make.  This  la 
as  it  should  be.  For  the  word  of  a  great  Na- 
tion must  never  be  doubted  by  friend  or 
foe. 

He  has  honored  our  commitments  in 
Vietnam.  And  he  will  honor  our  commit- 
ments in  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  about  Vietnam 
without  sounding  like  a  hawk  or  a  dove. 
Yet.  the  truth  is  that  neither  hawks  nor 
doves  truly  reflect  the  President's  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

We  want  peace  in  Vietnam — not  military 
occujiation  of  a  conquered  Nation.  And  the 
President  has  only  one  objective  for  Viet- 
nam— a  peaceful  and  honorable  settlement. 

Those  who  actively  protest  against  our  In- 
volvement  in  this  conflict  accurately  convey 
our  Nation's  distaste  for  the  necessity  of 
war. 

I  can  tell  you  that  not  one  of  these  pcace- 
m.archers  or  draft  card  burners  detests  this 
war  as  much  as  President  Johnson  does. 
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And  no  one  In  tbe  world  is  working  harder 
or  la  more  anxious  to  find  a  peaceful  aet- 
tlement. 

Let  me  say  to  my  sincere  friends  who  be- 
lieve the  President  has  conducted  the  Viet- 
nam war  without  restraint,  patience  or  rea- 
son that  of  those  entitles  in  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  most  to  say  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  the  President  Is  the  only 
one  who  advocates  and  exercises  reasonable 
restraint.  There  are  actually  only  three 
groups  vested  with  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  escalate,  de-escalate  or  hold  the 
line  In  Vietnam.  The  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; the  Pentagon,  represent- 
ing the  military;  and  the  Congnress.  Clearly, 
the  Pentagon  believes  escalation  to  the  ulti- 
mate is  required;  equally  clearly,  the  Con- 
gress, ovenohelmingly,  and  particularly  since 
last  November,  advocates  a  far  more  "hawk- 
ish" stance  in  Vietnam  than  has  occurred 
to  date.  The  President,  then,  is  the  only  per- 
son of  those  who  can  make  these  decisions, 
to  advocate  and,  fortunately,  to  compel,  a 
policy  of  reasoned  restraint  in  the  application 
of  our  unbelievable  military  power. 

I  have  heard  from  deeply  concerned  peo- 
ple the  accusation  that  the  President  Is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  have  heard  the  obscene  charge  that  the 
war  la  "Lyndon  Johnson's  War."  I  have  heard 
the  equally  obscene  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent continues  this  war  for'hla  own  personal 
and  political  gain.  Frequently,  the  same  per- 
son concludes  with  the  solemn  prediction 
that  the  President  will  be  defeated  because 
of  the  Vietnam  war — that  his  popularity 
has  severely  declined  because  of  his  policies 
in  that  war. 

I  reply  to  these  critics  that  there  Is  an  in- 
consistency of  considerable  proportions  in 
that  charge. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  Vietnam  war  repre- 
sents a  loss  in  poUtical  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent, how  can  It  similarly  be  true  that  he 
seeks  personal  gain  from  the  war? 

Obviously,  the  presence  or  lack  of  poli- 
tical popularity  resulting  from  the  war  plays 
no  part  in  the  determination  of  Administra- 
tion policy.  Equally  obviously,  the  Presi- 
dent's policy,  rightly  or  wrongly,  la  predi- 
cated on  his  deep  conviction  that  the  Nation's 
and  the  World's  best  Interest  are  served  by 
repulsion  of  aggression  whenever  and  where- 
ever  it  occurs. 

Such  motivation  governed  President  Tru- 
man when  he  confronted  aggression  in  Ko- 
rea; when  he  confronted  similar  aggression 
In  the  Berlin  blockade. 

Such  motivation  governed  President  Ken- 
nedy when  he  confronted  aggression  In  Cuba 
and  in  Vietnam. 

And  such  motivation  governed  President 
Elsenhower  when  he  began  the  confrontation 
with  aggression  in  Vietnam. 

Reflect  for  a  moment,  how  the  course  of 
history  might  have  been  changed  had  similar 
motivation  been  present  when  Hitler  tested 
the  resolve  of  the  democracies  in  Europe  prior 
to  World  War  n — when  Mussolini  tested  that 
resolve  and  found  it  wanting  in  Ethiopia. 

Consider  how  the  history  yet  to  be  written 
might  read  had  the  motivation  to  tneet  ag- 
gression not  been  present  In  Korea;  in  Cuba; 
in  Vietnam — and  now  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  this  Nation,  as  the  most  powerful 
and  responsible  Nation  in  the  Free  World, 
will  continue  to  be  tested  by  the  other  World. 
I  dread  the  day  when  their  probes,  wherever 
they  occur,  result  In  finding  an  absence  of 
resolve  on  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  meet 
their  challenge. 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
most  powerful  free  Nation  in  the  World.  It 
might  be  personally  easier  to  be  a  citizen  of 
a  small  nation  with  responsibility  to  no  one — 
but  It  also  would  not  be  as  challenging  nor 
would  It  be  as  satisfying.  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  "Jingoistic,"  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
American — I  believe  in  this  country — I  want 
it  to  continue  a  great  Nation.  I  am  convinced 
under  the  leadership  of  men  such  as  Truman, 


Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Now  Johnson,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  its  (neat- 
ness win  not  diminish. 


Reuben  W.  Askanase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  citizen 
of  Houston  and  a  former  citizen  of  North 
Dakota  recently  traveled  to  his  native 
State  to  dedicate  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  a  new  building  at  North  Dakota  State 
University.  This  new  edlfic  Is  named 
Askanase  Hall  after  our  beloved  Hous- 
tonian,  Reuben  W.  Askanase.  And  since 
Mr.  Askanase  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  my  home  city,  I  think  it  proper  to 
enter  into  the  Record  his  remarks  at  the 
groimd  breaking. 

In  these  days  of  crisis,  the  words  of 
one  of  our  leading  Jewish  citizens  take 
on  very  special  meaning.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  dreams  that  he  envlsons 
for  America. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Chairman  Walsh,  Governor  Guy,  Mrs.  Guy, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albrecht,  Mrs.  Walsh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pred  Scheel,  my  wife  and  35-year  part- 
ner, Hilda,  friends. 

We  are  gathered  today  for  a  most  pleasur- 
able and  exciting  event.  While  this  may  not 
be  the  most  earth -shaldng  ground-breaking. 
It  is  of  considerable  moment  to  many  of  us 
who  worked  together  In  this  great  educa- 
tional adventure — In  this  exciting  example  of 
cooperative  endeavor  between  the  citizens  of 
the  state  and  the  city  of  Pargo  and  North  Da- 
kota State  University.  We  are  here  to  break 
ground  for  more  than  a  future  edifice  of  brick 
and  mortar  perfection.  We  axe  here  to  break 
ground  for  more  than  a  future  physical  as- 
set to  this  great  University.  We  are  here  to 
break  ground  for  the  intangible  and  yet  the 
real,  a  greater  monument  to  the  spirit  which 
emlnates  and  permeates  every  Inch  of  this 
campus,  this  city,  this  community. 

Many  of  Us  gathered  here  may  well  look 
back  Into  yesterday  and  remember  the  great 
Red  River  Valley  and  how  time  has  changed 
it.  Those  of  \is  who  experienced  the  great 
depression  and  wondered  as  to  Its  outcome 
can  see  the  change  In  time.  The  cataclysm  of 
the  by-gone  era.  which  seemed  to  overwhelm 
so  much  of  the  world  through  which  we 
were  the  witnesses,  has  left  Its  scars  but  time, 
too,  has  changed  oiir  outlook  and  one  of 
these  days  the  prophetic  vision  of  peace  will 
envelop  this  world  of  oiU's.  Time  is  the  factor 
of  change  and  we  must  build  ovir  youth  to 
make  of  time  the  handmaiden  of  progress  to 
a  greater  humanity. 

It  is  because  of  these  many  factors  that 
we  rejoice  in  this  ground-breaking  for  this 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  better  tomorrow.  Who 
knows  that  perhaps  from  these  completed 
walls  may  come  the  men  and  women  who 
will  shape  this  nation  and  this  world  of  the 
future.  Prom  within  these  walls  may  come 
the  fresh  new  voices  of  music,  art,  and  lit- 
erature. Those  who  will  roam  the  halls  of 
this  building  and  attend  its  classes  may 
write  the  music  tomorrow's  world  will  sing. 
Perhaps  from  these  halls  of  learning  will 
come  the  great  American  novel  and  our  stu- 
dents may  write  the  nation's  text  books  as 
well  as  its  laws.  Perhaps  we  will  create  the 
song  as  well  as  the  singer,  and  many  will 
wander  strange  pathways  to  bring  the  glad 
tidings  everywhere.  Not  alone  the  great,  but 


the  great  majority  who  wUl  quietly  listen, 
work,  and  Uve,  whose  hearts  and  minds  will 
be  strengthened  by  the  bonds  of  our  com- 
mon heritage — all  of  these  will  combine  to 
enrich  and  bless  this  great  country  of  ours 
with  appreciation  and  understanding.  It  Is 
to  this  role  that  we  envision  these  future 
bricks  and  stone  and  mortar. 

I  wish  to  take  a  personal  privilege  in  remi- 
niscing for  a  few  minutes.  The  ground- 
breaking for  this  building  brings  to  me  the 
memory  of  my  parents — who  had  a  dream 
which  began  in  a  country  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. They  fled  that  land  of  oppression,  even 
as  did  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  to  find  a 
new  home  and  a  new  hope.  They  chose  Amer- 
ica— as  It  was  known  In  Europe  as  the 
"goldene  medlna"  which,  translated,  means 
the  land  of  golden  opportunity.  As  they 
passed  through  that  narrow  harbor  known 
as  New  York,  they  saw  the  majestic  Statue 
of  Liberty.  The  fl.ame  of  the  torch  held  aloft 
kindled  a  spark  they  already  had.  They  were 
believers  and  In  time  began  to  iinderstand 
what  they  believed  by  instinct — the  mean- 
ing of  security,  the  potential  of  opportunity, 
and  the  common  destiny  of  all  Americans  as 
outlined  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Their  belief  was  in  a  great  demo- 
cratic society  free  from  the  harshness  of 
tjrrannlcal  rule,  free  from  the  flailing  whips 
of  the  Cossack  and  the  religious  hatred  of 
their  neighbors. 

This  was  the  land  of  their  dreams  and  it 
was  here  they  looked  for  fulfillment.  This 
was  the  soil  they  wanted  to  own,  a  handful 
to  own  and  to  have  without  any  strings  or 
options.  They  began  to  understand  that  Jews 
were  people,  that  the  plaque  on  the  base  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  factual  and  true- 
that  this  was  tlie  land  to  which  the  tempest 
tossed  came  and  found  new  life.  They  learned 
that  there  were  many  immigrants,  from  every 
nation,  from  every  religious  background,  of 
all  races.  The  dream  they  dreamed  long  ago 
had  begun  to  come  to  life.  Here  they  were 
greeted  by  neight>ors  with  strangely  accented 
tongues;  here  they  were  bade  welcome  by 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  different  and  the 
ordinary;  and  the  crowning  glory  of  all  this 
brotherhood  when  a  holy  roller  mission 
preacher  called  on  them  to  say  "hi"  and  "we 
pray  you  will  be  with  mb  a  long  time  in 
health  and  happiness".  ^ 

Had  they  llted  to  this  day — the  parents 
who  gave  me  the  will  to  complete  their 
dream — they  would  look  upon  these  future 
bricks,  mortar,  stone,  and  wood  as  symbols 
of  their  belief  In  the  goodness  of  this  land 
and  Its  people.  This  dream  is  shared  by  many 
of  us — a  dream  which  is  singularly  indi- 
vidualistic and  at  the  same  time,  the  posses- 
sion of  our  collective  citizenry;  a  dream 
closely  attuned  to  the  greatness  of  this  coim- 
try  and  dedicated  to  equal  opportunity  to  all 
people.  Life  is  a  Journey  for  all  of  us  and 
we  make  of  that  Journey  that  which  we  will. 
To  some  It  oflers  the  challenge  of  restless 
need  and  change,  as  it  did  to  me;  to  others 
It  is  a  stopping  place  along  the  road  to  ob- 
livion. To  some  this  land  of  ours  offers  the 
tools  and  the  craft;  to  others  it  offers  skills 
and  the  ability  to  utilize  them.  Each  of  us 
has  a  role  In  this  drama  of  life  and  this 
University  offers  each  student  a  partnership 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  living  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  dedicated  to  bettering  human- 
ity and  civilization.  How  fortunate  to  have 
the  great  leadership  here  at  the  school  of  the 
dedicated  Dr.  Albrecht  and  his  associates 
whose  task  is  Herculean. 

It  is  because  so  many  believe  in  giving 
opportunity  to  others  and  In  a  better  edu- 
cated people  that  such  future  edifices  as  this 
are  to  be  built.  It  is  because  of  the  confi- 
dence in  the  future  generations  which  are 
to  use  the  classrooms  and  assembly  halls  of 
this  and  other  buildings  like  this  that  we 
look  with  much  anticipation  to  the  near 
tomorrow.  It  Is  the  dedication  to  the  dream 
of  America's  greatness  that  we  all  strive  to 
make  a  reality,  a  living  symbol  for  all  people 
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to  see  and  take  example.  We.  you  and  I,  and 
all  our  friends  and  neighbors,  are  part  of 
that  dream.  The  citizenry  of  Fargo,  of  North 
Dakota  and  those  of  the  fifty  states  of  the 
United  States  stand  united  to  uphold  the 
torch  of  liberty  and  equal  opportunity.  Let 
all  rafters  ring  with  the  glad  tidings,  with 
the  spirit  which  makes  glorious  our  religious 
heritage  all  wrapped  into  one  package  called 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  this  glorious 
country  of  ours. 

A  long  time  ago  I  picked  up  a  stray  four 
line  stanza  which  seems  appropriate  as  the 
closing  remarks  for  these  few  minutes 
allotted  me.  They  are  simple  words  and  I 
remember  them  well  for  their  beauty  and 
their  meaning.  I  quote : 

"Lord,  give  me  not  Just  words  to  say 

Though  I  need  right  words  too; 
But  a  strength  to  live  In  such  a  way 
That  my  life  will  make  my  words  come 
true." 

If  there  is  any  certainty  in  that  tomorrow 
It  is  because  we  give  that  tomorrow  over  to 
our  youth  knowing  well  they  will  carry  on  as 
we  have  done  those  noble  traditions  to 
which  we  dedicate  the  future  of  this  Hall. 
May  It  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  men  and  women  who  will  use  its 
facilities  and  may  they  pass  it  on  to  their 
children  in  honor  and  glory  and  in  the  words 
of  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  peace  prayer — 
Hashklvaynu  Avlnu  Leshalom — Our  Father, 
grant  us  sleep  In  peace. 

Thank  you. 


National  Cemeteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  has  passed  a  res- 
olution calling  on  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  maintain  sufQcient  national 
cemeteries  for  the  burial  of  our  veterans. 

The  resolution  adequately  expresses 
the  need  for  such  action. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Concitrrent  Resolution  43 

Whereas,  United  States  Department  of  De- 
fense statistics  for  fiscal  year  1966  reveal  that 
873  of  the  4,873  servicemen  killed  in  Viet- 
nam fighting  for  freedom,  were  Interred  In 
national  cemeteries;  and 

Whereas,  many  more  of  the  servicemen 
who  have  lost  their  lives  would  probably 
also  have  been  burled  in  a  national  cemetery 
had  there  been  space  available  near  the 
home  of  the  next  of  kin;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  In  governmental 
authority  who  are  against  expanding  the 
national  cemetery  system  or  providing  addi- 
tional space  in  those  national  cemeteries 
already  existing:  and 

Whereas,  the  burial  allowances  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  those  allow- 
ances provided  under  Federal  Social  Secu- 
rity are  far  too  meager  In  many  Instances  to 
provide  for  the  last  rites  of  many  veterans 
and  servicemen;  and 

Whereas,  world  unrest  is  again  exposing 
and  committing  large  numbers  of  persons 
to  military  service  and  battle;  and 

Whereas,  this  is  not  a  proper  time  for  lim- 
iting or  closing  the  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem to  those  presently  serving  or  expecting 
to  serve  in  the  uniform  of  our  country  now 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House 
eoacurrlng,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  is  hereby  urged  to  take  such  action  as 
is  necessary  to  direct  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  other 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  an  adequate  and  per- 
manent national  cemetery  system  to  provide 
burial  space  for  all  United  States  military 
servicemen  or  women  so  entitled  and  who 
wish  to  be  so  interred;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  McNamara,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  delegation  serving  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 

We,  Robert  D.  Pulton,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Iowa  and  President  of  the  Senate,  Al 
Meacham,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Maurice 
E.  Bartnger,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  William  R.  K,endrick,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-second  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Iowa. 

Robert  D.  Fxtlton. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa. 

Maurice   E.   Baringer, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Al  Meacham, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

William  R.  Kendrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


What  Ever  Happened  to  the  Gentleman 
From  Arkansas? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  here  who  would  agree 
with  me  that  one  of  our  most  gifted  and 
distinguished  colleagues  over  the  last 
decade  or  so  was  tHe  former  Congressman 
from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Brooks 
Hays. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  never  had  the 
privilege  of  working  alongside  Mr.  Hays 
as  a  Member  of  this  body,  since  he  lost 
his  seat  in  the  same  campaign  in  which 
I  was  first  elected,  1958.  Since  that  time, 
however,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Hays  in  another  capacity — 
I,  as  his  Congressman — he  as  my  con- 
stituent. 

For  the  past  9  months  or  so,  Mr. 
Hays  has  been  tcEtching  a  course  in  poli- 
tics and  government  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Amherst,  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

While  there  are  many  here  imdoubt- 
edly  who  have  missed  the  enlightened 
and  always  articulate  contributions  by 
Mr.  Hays  to  our  debates,  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  quite 
obviously  do  not  mourn  the  fates  that 
cost  Mr.  Hays  his  seat  in  this  Chamber. 
To  them,  that  calamity  is  something  less 
than  calamitous. 

Mr.  Hays,  through  his  brief  series  of 
lectures  to  date,  has  won  a  lasting  place 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  stu- 
dents who  have  been  fortiuiate  enough 
to  find  a  chair  in  his  classes. 


Because  I  am  certain  there  Is  much  in- 
terest among  many  of  us  here  in  what 
our  most  distinguished  former  colleague 
has  been  up  to  lately,  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  clipping  from  the 
pages  of  the  Massachusetts  Daily  Col- 
legian, the  student  newspaper  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  Amherst.  The  article  leaves  lit- 
tle doubt  as  to  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion the  gentleman  is  still  making  to  the 
betterment  of  life  in  America. 

The  clipping  follows : 
[Prom    the    Massachusetts   Daily    Collegian, 
May.  9.  1967) 

EX-CONCRESSMAN       HaTS       EnPINO       YeaX       AT 

UMass 
"Politics  Is  the  delicate  balance  between 
principles  and  pragmatism,"  says  Brooks 
Hays,  former  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Arkansas  who  Is  now  completing  his  second 
semester  of  teaching  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  practicing  politician.  Mr.  Hays  tells 
his  UMass  classes,  must  be  skillful  at  a 
sensitive  task.  "He  must  have  values  worth 
defending,  be  faithful  to  those  values,  and 
yet  be  flexible  enough  to  succeed  In  ad- 
vancing his  beliefs  and  principles  through 
the  complex  machinery  of  government." 

The  distinguished  career  of  Brooks  Hays, 
spanning  over  40  years  In  public  service, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  ability  to  be 
effective  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
his  Integrity  In  the  world  of  politics,  a  world 
he  calls  "a  hotbed  of  tranquility." 

An  eloquent,  outspoken  man  with  a 
pleasant  Arkansas  drawl.  Hays  served  his 
country  as  Congressman,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State.  United  Nations  Delegate  and  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman.  Defeated  for 
reelection  to  Congress  In  1958.  Mr.  Hays  has 
served  as  special  assistant  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  has  also  taught  at 
Rutgers  University.  He  came  to  TJMaes  last 
fall  as  the  University's  Distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Politics,  a  lectureship 
sponsored  by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 

So  successful — and  so  popular — were  his 
seminars,  that  the  University  Invited  him 
to  remain  on  campus  another  semester  to 
give  more  students  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
his  knowledge,  charm  and  wit. 

His  lectures,  always  enhanced  with  color- 
ful anecdotes  drawn  from  his  experience, 
cover  many  topics  In  the  realm  of  public 
affairs.  He  talks  of  his  own  career,  the  rela- 
tionship of  religion  to  p>olitics.  the  sources 
of  power,  the  next  Presidential  election,  the 
campaigns,  and  current  Issues  facing  Con- 
gress such  as  the  Powell  and  Dodd  cases. 
Common  to  all  subjects  discussed,'  how- 
ever. Is  the  theme  that  the  public  servant 
must  first  be  committed  to  values  worth 
defending,  and  then  be  effective  In  advancing 
those  values. 

For  example,  as  a  Congressman.  Hays  was 
willing  to  modify  his  position  on  minor 
Issues  so  that  he  could  remain  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  as  an  unyielding  advocate 
of  his  principles  when  grave  issues  were  at 
stake. 

.Such  a  sltuition  arose,  he  says.  In  the 
selection  of  Post  Office  sites  In  his  Congres- 
sional District.  Hays  yielded  to  local  senti- 
ment when  it  came  time  to' decide  on  loca- 
tions for  new  Post  Offices  although  he  may 
have  favored  different  sites. 

But  when  opp>osltion  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  Integration  order  plunged  Lit- 
tle Rock  Into  a  racial  crisis  In  1956,  requiring 
the  Intervention  of  Federal  troops.  Congress- 
man Hays,  a  dedicated  moderate  on  the  race 
issue,  spoke  forcefully  of  his  belief  in  the 
rule  of  law  and  compliance  with  the  Court's 
decisions.  His  efforts  on  Ijehalf  of  Negroes 
and  his  attempts  to  mediate  the  dispute  be- 
tween GhDvernor  Orval  Faubus  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  highly  unpopular  with 
many  of  his  constituents,  and  led  ultimately 
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to  bl8  defeat  for  reelection  to  Congress  In 
1958. 

He  bad  yielded  In  the  relatively  minor 
matter  of  r\  Post  Office  site  to  defend  later 
his  principles  when  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion called  for  it.  It  was,  he  says,  "a  painful 
dilemma." 

The  benefits  of  bis  vast  political  experi- 
ence are  enhanced  by  Hays'  unique  gifts  in 
the  realm  of  public  speaking.  Dr.  William  C. 
Havard,  bead  of  the  department  of  govern- 
ment at  ITMass,  has  called  former  Congress- 
man Hays  a  "verbal  artist." 

He's  probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
platform  orators  and  easily  t£e  greatest  ex- 
ample of  grace  and  wit  among  public  figures 
around."  Prof.  Havard  says.  "In  addition,  bis 
career  has  been  an  example  of  integrity  in 
public  life." 

The  BtatesmaB.'s  oratorical  prowess  has 
made  him  much  sought  after  as  a  speech- 
maker,  and  be  remains  a  close  friend  and 
adviser  to  many  national  leaders.  In  the 
classroom,  for  example,  be  often  begins  bis 
remarks  with  "as  I  said  to  a  group  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  .  .  ."  or  "as  President 
Truman  pointed  out  to  me  .  .  ."  Such  intro- 
ductions are  Invariably  followed  by  a  perti- 
nent story  enunciating  an  important  prin- 
ciple. 

And,  too,  his  students  get  valuable  advice 
about  the  inner  workings  of  official  Washlng- 
1;on.  "The  martinis  they  serve  there  are  le- 
thal," be  said  while  discussing  the  function 
of  parties  and  the  social  aspects  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  has  also  discussed  such  matters  as  in- 
formal relationships  among  Congressmen 
("highly  Important");  race  relations  ("the 
Issue  of  our  ties");  the  two-party  system 
("necessary  ...  an  opportunity  to  protest") ; 
and  even  phlloeophy  ("I  Insist  that  politics 
needs  more  pblloeophers  in  every  branch, 
people  who  are  equipped  to  follow  consist- 
ently ideals  that  are  rooted  In  sound  philos- 
ophy"). 


Some  Plain  Talk  About  American  Yoath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TirxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend, 
J.  Frank  Young,  of  Azle,  Tex.,  dropped 
me  a  letter  the  other  day  and  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  commencement  address  de- 
livered by  his  daughter  Betty,  one  of  the 
honor  gradiiates  of  Azle  High  School. 
Frank  obviously  was  proud  of  what  his 
daughter  said.  I  was  proud  of  it,  too,  and 
I  think  most  Americans  would  be. 

I  want  to  put  Betty's  speech  into  the 
Recoro  because  it  does  such  a  magnifi- 
cent job  of  placing  in  historical  perspec- 
tive all  the  gloomy  talk  we've  been  hear- 
ing lately  about  the  younger  generation. 
If  today's  miniskirts  and  surfer  dances 
raise  eyebrows,  we  need  to  remember  that 
flapper  dresses  and  the  "Blackbottom" 
did.  too. 

Betty's  speech  follows: 

Supt.  Hoover,  Mr.  Sllkwood,  Members  of 
the  Faculty,  Parents,  and  Friends: 

I  wish  to  extend  to  each  of  you  a  sincere 
welcome  to  the  evening's  proceedings. 

Perhaps  most  of  all,  I  wish  to  give  as- 
surance to  the  adults  that  today's  high 
school  graduates  are  not  going  to  be  a  gen- 
eration of  irreflponslble.  Irreligious,  spoiled 
youths. 

I  want  to  assure  you  further  that  we  are 
not  the  "Black  Knight  of  EvU"  bent  on  the 


destruction  of  the  gallant  Sir  Lancelot,  the 
defender  of  all  that  is  good  and  pure. 

I  want  to  advise  further  that  we  are  fed  up 
with  the  image  of  American  youth  being 
created  by  beatniks,  draft  card  burners  and 
unpatriotic  demonstrators. 

In  plain  English,  our  generation  is  not 
"going  to  the  dogs  " 

Why  do  I  make  these  statements?  How  do 
I  know?  Because  reason  as  well  as  history 
is  on  our  side. 

Statistics  indicate  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
students  today  are  as  concerned  about  our 
American  Ideals  as  they  have  always  been, 
For  every  Vletnlk  who  bums  his  draft  card, 
a  thousand  proudly  wear  the  uniform  of 
their  country.  For  every  college  student  who 
says  there  Is  no  God,  ten  thousand  will 
testify  that  there  is  and  they  believe  in  Him. 
For  every  bearded  hoodlum,  we  have  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  and  patriotic  young 
Americans. 

What  about  history?  How  does  it  help  us 
assure  you  that  our  American  heritage  will 
not  be  lost  when  it  comes  Into  our  hands? 

Permit  me  to  say  that  General  Frank 
EUiott,  an  Air  Force  commander  in  Viet  Nam. 
recently  said  of  our  young  soldiers,  "This 
crop  of  youngsters  is  the  best  yet.  No  less 
than  one  fourth  of  our  servicemen  are  under 
twenty.  Our  Generals  and  Admirals  agree 
that  they  are  the  finest  young  fighting  men 
our  country  has  ever  had.  They  are  as  tough 
as  their  fathers  in  World  War  11  and  Korea." 

What  does  history  have  to  say  about  our 
social  life,  our  fads,  our  crazes,  and  our  songs 
and  dances? 

If  we  go  back  Into  history,  you  will  find 
that  every  generation  had  its  teen-age  fads, 
music,  and  dances.  Also  history  reveals  that 
every  generation  of  fathers  and  mothers  dis- 
approved of  these  youthful  forms  of  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment. 

For  the  record,  we  might  compare  the 
"flappers"  of  the  Roaring  Twenties  and  their 
rolled-down  hose  with  the  present-day  mini 
skirts.  Adults  of  that  day  called  the  flapper 
sklrtB  risque,  saying  they  were  immodest, 
and  that  the  wearers  were  brazen  and 
shameful.  / 

Considering  the  flappers  l.-om  our  vantage 
point  of  time,  let's  see  how  they  turneri  out. 
Most  of  them  are  now  sedate  grarsdiuothers 
with  the  age-old  Idea  that  their  grandchil- 
dren are  beaded  for  trouble. 

We  must  not  forget  our  grandfathers  who 
once  sported  peg-topped  trousers  and  loud 
silk  shirts,  temped  off  with  their  pompadour 
hair-do.  How  did  these  "Mods  of  the  Twen- 
ties" turn  out  as  American  citizens?  They 
certainly  came  to  no  good,  for  some  became 
ministers,  some  teachers,  some  doctors,  and 
one  is  now  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  piesent-day  dances  have  caused  raised 
eyebrows.  Ijct  me  remind  you  that  we  have 
heard  about  your  "Black  Bottom"  and 
"Charleston"  dances.  I  think  they  would  fit 
right  in  with  our  "Skate  and  Surfer"  dances 
of  today. 

How  did  the  Blackbottom  addicts  receive 
their  Just  dues?  Some  are  now  past-presi- 
dents of  the  P-TA.  and  some  are  Sunday 
school  teachers  trying  to  direct  the  morals 
of  their  grandchildren  Into  the  right  path. 

Friends,  you  may  rest  your  fears.  Your 
children  are  not  doomed,  but  they  are  going 
to  make  some  changes.  We  believe  changes 
are  needed.  And  In  so  doing,  we  shall  not  let 
it  be  said  of  us  that  we  squandered  our 
inheritance. 

We  need — and  can  have — an  uprising  of 
youth  that  will  reshape  history.  And  if  we 
are  to  have  a  new  age,  we  need  new  home 
life,  new  economic  life,  new  governmental 
life,  and  a  religious  life  dedicated  to  a  living 
God. 

If  the  phlloeophy  prevails  that  God  Is  dead, 
then  freedom  wiU  perisli  in  oxir  generation. 

But  if  we  decide  to  pay  the  price  of  a  new 
society,  to  be  honest  about  where  God's  will 
crosses  our  will  in  home  life,  career,  sex,  and 
ambition,  then  we  can  together  turn   the 


page  of  history,  and  in  the  words  of  our  1007 
Senior  Class  song,  we  shall  truly  strive: 

To  dream  the  Impossible  dream. 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe. 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go, 
To  bear  the  unbearable  sorrow, 
To  right  the  unrlghtable  wrong, 
To  be  better  far  than  you  are. 
To  try  when  your  arms  are  we^ry. 
And,  to  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ASKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Congress  about  a  friend  of 
mine.  Whit  Shaver  Is  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Wynne,  Ark.  His  advertise- 
ments consist  of  verses  and  thoughts  he 
has  found  beautiful  and  helpful  He  is  a 
public-spirited  good  citizen.  He  gets 
things  done  and  he  accepts  the  respon- 
sibilities of  leadership  with  a  relish  that 
makes  others  admire  and  respect  him. 

Bill  Courtney,  the  editor  of  the  Wynne 
Progress,  who  has  a  flair  for  words,  re- 
cently told  on  Whit  for  something  that 
he  did,  and  it  is  such  a  heartwarming 
story  that  I  wish  to  share  it  with  the 
Members: 

Shaver's  Letteb  WRrriNo  PaovmEs   Luxxjrt 
Transportation  for  Orphans 

"Old  Whit"  has  done  it  again! 

Several  years  ago,  Arkansas  College  needed 
a  bvis  and  Wblt  Shaver  foiind  out  about  It. 
He  went  to  work,  raised  the  money,  the  new 
bus  viras  purchased  and  was  named  "Old 
Whit"  in  his  honor.  The  bus  is  still 
in  service. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Whit  found  out  the 
Vera  Lloyd  Home,  an  institution  sponsored 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  needed  a  re- 
placement for  a  station  wagon.  Here's  what 
happened : 

Vemle  L.  Barnett  of  Banks,  a  member  of 
the  Child  Care  Board  of  the  Church,  called 
Whit  to  discuss  trading  the  old  station  wagon 
in  on  a  new  one. 

Wblt  knew  the  frugality  of  the  Vera  Lloyd 
Home  people,  who  get  the  very  final  use  out 
of  everything,  and  he  Just  didn't  relish  trad- 
ing for  a  vehicle  that  even  they  conceded  waa 
worn  out.  So  he  went  to  work. 

Whit  wrote  and  mailed  650  letters  to  per- 
sons throughout  the  state  that  should  be 
Interested  in  the  Vera  Lloyd  Home.  He  asked 
each  of  them  for  only  $20.  He  answered  their 
inquiries,  talked  to  many  of  them  on  the 
phone  and  it  kept  him  busy.  If  you  have 
trouble  answering  ONE  letter,  you  can  Im- 
agine keeping  track  of  650. 

The  best  response  came  from  college  town*, 
Arkadelphla,  Batesville,  Little  Rock,  Pine 
Bluff,  El  Dorado,  from  Forrest  City,  and  also 
from  Wynne.  Most  of  the  gifts  were  $20 
each,  although  there  were  some  for  $40  and 
one  or  two  for  $100.  The  total  soon  reached 
above  $3,000,  and  will  probably  exceed  $4,000. 

Although  he  had  enough  money  to  pay 
retail  price,  Whit  assumed  the  buyer's  role 
in  a  car  transaction  and  it  wasn't  difficult 
to  get  a  rock-bottom  deal  from  Mr.  Barwlck 
of  Barwlck  Ford  Company.  We're  not  going 
to  mention  the  price  paid  for  the  Country 
Squire  with  all  the  trimmings,  because  It 


would  break  your  heart.  We  can  assure  you 
that  no  Ford  dealer  wUi  ever  seU  one  cheaper. 

Last  week,  Leroy  Acree,  superintendent  of 
the  Vera  Lloyd  Home  came  to  Wynne  and 
took  delivery  on  the  new  nine-passenger 
Btation  wagon.  He  gets  to  keep  the  old  one, 
too,  and  the  Home  will  gtet  aU  the  excess 
funds  saved  on  the  purchase  price. 

Oh,  yes.  they're  already  calling  the  new 
station  wagon  "Old  Whit." 


Culver  Urges  Official  Recognition  of 
Eastern  Ordiodox  Church 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 

a  significant  event  took  place  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  as  Rev.  Alexander  George,  pastor 
of  St.  John's  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  delivered  the  invoca- 
tion in  the  Iowa  General  Assembly. 

Father  George  was  the  first  Orthodox 
priest  In  Iowa  history  to  offer  these  open- 
ing prayers,  and  on  that  occasion,  Iowa 
became  the  37th  State  to  so  recognize  the 
church  as  a  major  faith. 

It  Is  past  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
IT.S.  Government  gave  its  formal  recog- 
nition to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church, 
which  is  already  in  fact>-if  not  in  form— 
a  major  faith  in  our  Nation. 

I  reintroduced  legislation  earlier  this 
year — House  Resolution  410 — to  accom- 
plish this  objective  by  requiring  that  all 
references  by  Federal  agencies  to  major 
faiths  include  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church. 

According  to  the  latest  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches,  there  are  over  3  mil- 
lion Eastern  Orthodox  Christians  in  the 
United  States  today.  And  since  In  the 
Orthodox  Church  only  heads  of  house- 
holds are  counted  as  members,  the  total 
Is  probably  well  over  6  million  with  wom- 
en and  children  included. 

That  same  yearbook  lists  5,585.000 
members  of  the  Jewish  community,  44,- 
874,371  Roman  Catholics,  and  66,854.200 
Protestants  In  the  United  States. 

Yet  we  automatically  consider  only 
"three  major  religious  faiths"— Protest- 
ant, Catholic,  and  Jewish. 

However,  there  is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  important  position  of  Or- 
thodoxy In  the  United  States: 

The  Armed  Forces  use  the  letters  "EO" 
on  dog  tags  to  identify  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christians. 

A  representative  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox faith  has  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  recent  Presidential  Inauguration 
ceremonies. 

Legislatures  of  at  least  half  the  States 
have  enacted  resolutions  officially  desig- 
nating Orthodoxy  as  a  separate  fourth 
major  faith. 

Enactment  of  House  Resolution  410 
would  not  require  any  direct  public  ex- 
pense. It  would  not  ask  any  major  effort 
OS  the  Government.  But  it  would  give 
the  full  and  proper  recognition  to  Or- 
wodox  Christians  which  they  have  a 
leglUmate  right  to  expect. 


I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

the  text  of  House  Resolution  410,  and 

urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  the 

matter  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

H.  Res.  410 

Whereas  the  E.^tem  Orthodox  Church  is 
a  major  faith  In  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world:   and 

Whereas  Senate  biU  106.  Egbty-fourth 
Congress,  led  to  the  designation  of  the  East- 
em  Orthodox  faith  as  a  separate  religious 
faith  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas    several    Federal    agencies    have 
omitted    Eastern   Orthodoxy   In   projects   In 
which     Protestant,     CathoUc,     and     Jewish 
faiths  have  been  invited  to  participate;  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  of  the  States  in 
the  United  States  through  their  legislators 
have  passed  resolutions  recognizing  Eastern 
Orthodoxy  as  a  major  religious  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Eastern  Orthodox  faith  has 
millions  of  communicants  throughout  the 
world  Including  several  million  in  the  United 
States;    and 

Whereas  where  anything  is  said  concern- 
ing the  major  faiths,  usually  the  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  are  referred  to; 
and 

Whereas  it  therefore  follows  that  a  re- 
ligious distinction  is  being  made  In  omitting 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  which  Is  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  principle  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  of  religion  in  this  country : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  is  a  major  faith  in  this  country; 
and  that  all  references  by  Federal  agencies 
to  major  faiths  now  limited  to  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  include  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Canaveral 
Press  Clnb  Commending  the  Report  of 
Apollo  204  Review  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vntoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
tragic  Apollo  204  accident  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  its  subsequent  investiga- 
tion by  NASA  &nd  by  committees  of  the 
Congress,  the  press  reports  have  been 
largely  critical  of  NASA  management. 
Unfortunately,  the  picture  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  public  has  tended  to 
make  the  situation  look  much  worse  than 
it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  NASA 
should  be  commended  for  its  attitude 
and  activities  following  the  accident. 
There  was  no  attempt,  for  example,  to 
conceal  any  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
tragic  event.  On  the  contrary,  the  report 
of  the  Review  Board  headed  by  Dr.  Floyd 
L.  Thompson,  the  extremely  able  Di- 
rector of  the  Langley  Research  Center, 
was  a  model  of  objectivity  and  candor. 
Those  of  us  who  know  Dr.  Thompson 
would  expect  nothing  less  from  a  man  of 
his  integrity. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  note  that  certain 
members  of  the  press  have  recognized 
the  contribution  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
Board,  and  have  stated  so  publicly.  I 
wish  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a   resolution  recently   adt^ted   by  the 


Canaveral  press  corps  dealing  with  thi« 
matter,  as  follows: 

Canaveral  Press  Club  Resolution 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Canaveral  Press 
Club,  upon  a  study  and  examination  of  the 
"Report  of  Apollo  204  Review  Board."  to  the 
Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  feels  It  Incumbent 
upon  the  Canaveral  Press  Club  to  commend 
those  officials  and  personnel  responsible  for 
the  preparation  ^d  issuance  of  this  Report. 
From  a  cruel  national  disaster  there  baa 
emerged  a  new  level  of  maturity  on  the  part 
of  N.A.S.A.  as  concerns  its  openness  of  rela- 
tionships with  the  American  public.  The  "Re- 
port of  the  Apollo  204  Review  Board"  Is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  selfless  candor, 
sweeping  objectivity,  and  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility which  has  ever  been  read  by  the 
members  of  the  Canaveral  Press  Club.  It  Is 
our  Judgment  that  this  candor  and  prompt- 
ness in  attempting  objectively  to  ascertain 
certain  weaknesses  in  the  Apollo  program  la 
a  welcome  sign  of  growing  maturity  In  the 
N.A.S.A.  organization,  and  one  that  can  re- 
flect only  well  for  the  futxu*. 

As  members  of  the  news  corps  covering  the 
acUvities   of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  we 
have  at  times  in  the  past  expressed  less  than 
satisfaction  with  news  medla-N_A.8.A.  rela- 
tionships. Now,  In  N-A.S_A.'s  most  trying  mo- 
ment, it  behooves  us  to  express  our  sincere 
gratitude,  on  behalf  of  the  Canaveral  Press 
Club,  and  the  American  people  whom  we  rep- 
resent, for  a  Report  that  can  only  mcrease, 
and  secure,  new  levels  of  reUablUty  for  the 
future  manned  space  flights  of  the  United 
States. 
Submitted  by  Ethics  Committee: 
Martin  CAmiN. 
Chairman  for  Canaveral  Press  Club. 
George    Mecuiar. 

President. 

[seal] 

Approved  by  Board  of  Directors,  April  12. 
1967.  ^ 

Jim     Stkothman, 
Vice  President.  Associated  Press. 

li.  P.  Clark. 
Secretary,  Public  Relations,  Bendix  Corp. 

Richard  Downs. 
Treasure,  Florida  Industrial  Ccrmmissicm. 

Bud  Clark, 

TWA. 
Ken  Grine. 
Public  Relations,  Douglas  Aircraft. 
Jack  Rat  mono. 
Assistant    Managing    Editor,    Brevard 
Sentinel-Star. 


Under  Secretary  of  Air  Force  Normaa  S. 
Pad  Address  to  tbe  Gradoates  at  Ar 
Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Honorable  Norman  S.  Paul, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
on  Wednesday,  June  7. 

His  remarks  to  these  new  second  Ueu- 
tenants  and  future  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion's Air  Force  are  noteworthy,  and  I  am 
Including  them  In  the  Recoro  so  that 
everyone  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
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words  from  such  a  dedicated,  knowledge- 
able and  capable  public  servant. 

His  speech  follows: 
ASDKzss   BT   Hon.   Nobman   S.   Paul,    Undeb 

Sechztabt  of  the  Air  Force,  at  the  Air 

FOBCK     ACADKMY     GKADTJATION,     AIR     FORCE 

ACADEMT,  Colo.,  Junk  7,  1967 

Profeselons — like  men — are  shaped  by 
events.  In  the  long  view  of  history,  there  Is, 
ot  course,  a  reciprocal  relationship  in  which 
men  and  professions  Influence  actions  and 
Institutions.  These,  In  turn,  affect  the  course 
of  events.  But  at  any  given  point  In  time,  the 
tone  and  status  of  a  profession  will  reflect  a 
society's  real  or  Imagined  need  for  that  pro- 
fession. This  is  as  true  of  the  military  pro- 
fession as  It  Is  of  medicine  or  law. 

You  are  beginning  your  careers  as  officers 
at  a  time  when  the  American  military  pro- 
fession has  achieved  a  position  unique  In  our 
history — unique,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
the  modem  world.  You  have  studied  the 
events  that  shaped  this  unique  position,  so 
I  dont  need  to  describe  them  In  detail.  Three 
principal  factors  were: 

The  expansion  of  Communism  following 
World  War  II,  and  Its  continued  aggressive 
attitudes; 

The  dramatic  advances  In  nuclear,  elec- 
tronic, aeronautical  and  space  technology; 

The  emergence  of  about  60  newly-Inde- 
pendent nations  whose  growing  pains  often 
have  been,  a  real  or  potential  soiutJe  of  strife 
In  a  world  from  which  we  neither  could  nor 
would  wish  to  withdraw  Into  Isolation. 

Under  the  Impact  of  these  events,  our  mili- 
tary forces  have  become  a  permanent  oper- 
ating Instrument  of  national  policy — to  deter 
war  if  possible,  to  fight  effectively  U  deter- 
rence were  to  fall,  to  assist  other  government 
and  International  agencies  In  creating  a 
stable  but  progressive  world  order. 

The  mission  ot  our  Armed  Forces  makes 
them  unique  In  another  way.  CXir  military 
might  surpasses  that  of  any  other  nation,  yet 
we  have  no  designs  on  anyone's  territory  or 
independence.  In  the  years  following  World 
War  n,  the  United  States  possessed  the  power 
to  have  created  an  empire.  We  could  have 
established  a  retinue  of  puppet  states.  We 
could  have  attacked  and  destroyed  any  na- 
tion that  threatened  our  Interests  or  opposed 
our  will.  Instead  we  drew  on  our  great  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength,  our  prestige 
and  our  humanitarian  traditions  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  i>eace-;-to  persuade,  to  nego- 
tiate, to  arbitrate,  to  adjust.  But  we  used  our 
national  power  with  firmness  and  with  reso- 
lution— during  the  Berlin  Crisis,  the  Cuban 
MUslIe  Crisis  and  now  In  Vietnam — knowing 
well  that  those  who  suffer  an  undue  abhor- 
rence of  war  are  likely  to  draw  It  down  upon 
themselves.  I  think  that  a  poUtlcally  mature 
America  has  divested  itself  of  a  weakness 
which  we  can  no  longer  afford :  that  of  being 
too  padflstic  In  peacetime  and  too  belligerent 
In  war.  And  we  have  successfully  deterred 
large  scale  general  war  for  more  than  20 
years,  at  the  same  time  helping  friends  and 
allies  preserve  their  freedom. 

Many  of  you  will  spend  at  least  a  part  of 
your  Air  Force  careers  maintaining  the  su- 
periority of  our  strategic  deterrent  force — as 
bomber  or  interceptor  air  crew  members, 
missile  launch  officers,  in  research  and  de- 
velopment or  other  capacities.  The  United 
States  does  not  intend  to  yield  strategic 
superiority  to  any  nation  so  long  as  there 
remains  a  threat  of  agression  to  this  coun- 
try or  to  our  allies. 

THE   CHANCING    NATURX   Or    WAR 

But  the  very  success  of  our  strategic  de- 
terrent force  has  brought  about  a  change  In 
the  nature  of  warfare.  Today  general  nuclear 
war  Is  extremely  unlikely.  So  are  large  scale 
ccmventlonal  wars  on  the  order  of  World  War 
II.  Instead,  we  and  our  allies  are  faced  with 
a  more  subtle,  but  In  the  long-run,  no  less 
dangerous  form  of  warfare.  The  Communists 
call  It  "Wars  of  National  Liberation,"  and 
as  you  know,  that  is  the  kind  of  war  we  are 


fighting  in  Vietnam.  Essentially  it  is  Com- 
munist inspired  and  supported  aggression  in 
which  the  large  Communist  states  do  not  ex- 
pect to  participate  as  combatants.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  overthrow  legitimate  non-Com- 
munist governments  and  force  a  Communist 
controlled  regime  on  the  conquered  people. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  Vietnam  Is  a  testing 
ground  of  America's  determination  to  assist 
her  friends  and  allies  In  keeping  their  free- 
dom and  la  developing  viable  economic  and 
political  systems.  It  also  is  a  testing  ground 
for  our  ability  to  adapt  to  a  kind  of  war- 
fare that  Is  new  to  our  experience — particu- 
larly to  Air  Force  experience. 

Three  years  ago.  many  observers  doubted 
that  alrpower  could  be  effective  in  a  Jungle 
war  against  an  enemy  who  relies  heavily  on 
guerrilla  and  small  unit  tactics.  Today,  there 
are  very  few  doubters.  Alrpower  has  proven 
itself  an  indispensable  element  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  In  Southeast  Asia.  Air  Force 
people,  including  a  great  many  Academy 
graduates,  have  shown  tremendous  imagina- 
tion and  resourcefulness  in  developing  the 
tactics  and  equipment  that  played  a  major 
part  In  breaking  the  attempted  Communist 
offensive  of  1965.  Since  that  time  we  have 
continued  to  Improve  both  hardware  and 
ideas  and  we  have  held  the  Initiative.  In  the 
last  18  months  in  Vietnam,  allied  forces  have 
not  lost  an  engagement  of  battalion  size  or 
larger.  This  could  not  have  been  true  without 
close  support,  interdiction,  reconnaissance, 
air  superiority,  airlift  and  special  air  war- 
fare provided  by  the  United  States  Air  Force 
in  cooperation  with  the  Air  Force  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  and  our  own  Navy 
and  Marina  air. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  are 
firmly  behind  our  Vietnam  policy.  None  of 
us  wants  a  war,  but  as  President  Johnson 
has  said: 

"We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is  and 
we  cannot  walk  away  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  peace  and  security  of  many  nations 
Is  threatened  if  aggressors  are  permitted  to 
succeed  In  a  strategic  area  of  the  world,  if 
vital  treaties  are  broken,  and  If  men  and 
arms  are  moved  illegally  across  International 
boundaries  to  conquer  and  gobble  up  help- 
less small  countries  that  can't  defend  them- 
selves. .  .  .  Perhaps  It  reflects  poorly  on  our 
world  that  man  must  fight  limited  wars  to 
keep  from  fighting  larger  wars.  But  that  Is 
the  condition  of  the  world  today.  Our  ob- 
jective in  Vietnam  Is  very  simple:  We  want 
the  killing  to  stop  and  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam to  make  their  own  future  in  peace." 

There  Is,  however,  a  very  vocal  minority 
In  this  country  and  others  abroad  who  op- 
IK>6e  an  American  commitment  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  Most  of  this  group — 
particularly  the  younger  dissenters  here  at 
home — have  viewed  the  war  from  a  distance. 
It  Is  remarkable  how  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  often  changes  one's  opinions. 
After  Ms  recent  visit  to  Vietnam,  Mr.  Alas- 
talr  Hetherlngton,  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  a  respected  British  newspaper  that 
had  been  opposed  to  American  participation 
in  the  war,  had  this  to  say : 

"The  best  chance  for  a  peaceful  life  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  is  to  let  the  Amer- 
icans continue  their  military  operations.  Let 
us  realize  what  a  bloodbath  there  would  be 
In  the  South  If  the  Americans  were  to  with- 
draw." 

WhUe  we  might  wish  that  Mr.  Hethering- 
ton  had  urged  wider  Free  World  participa- 
tion In  turning  back  Commxmlst  aggression 
rather  than  merely  endorsing  American  oper- 
ations, we  should  be  thankful  to  him  for 
calling  attention  to  a  frequently  overlooked 
aspect  of  the  war — the  carefully  planned 
Communist  use  of  terror  against  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

It  has  struck  me  as  rather  odd  that  many 
people  who  criticize  our  very  carefully  con- 
trolled bombing  of  targets  In  the  North  be- 
cause of  Inadvertent  clvlUan  casualties,  con- 
veniently Overlook  the  Conununlst  record  of 


murder,  torture  and  kidnapping  In  South 
Vietnam.  A  citfefiU  study  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Mission  In  Vietnam  has  disclosed  that 
the  Viet  Cong  assassinated  more  than  ll.OOO 
South  Vietnamese  clviUans  between  1959  .^nd 
October  1966.  In  the  same  period,  they  kid- 
napped nearly  40.000  civilians  who  were 
forced  into  labor  battalions,  Viet  Cong  guer- 
rilla units,  or  Imprisoned.  Virtually  an  en- 
tire segment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation— the  natural  leaders  of  the  vUI.iges 
and  hamlets — has  been  liquidated  by  the 
Viet  Cong  In  their  attempt  to  destroy  iion- 
Communist  civilian  leadership  In  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam.  What  can  one  call 
this  but  planned  and  deliberate  camp.agn 
of  terror  and  murder? 

Recently  I  visited  our  bases  in  Southea.st 
Asia.  In  my  conversations  with  Air  Force  and 
Army  people — including  several  of  the  300 
Academy  graduates  who  are  in  Vietnam— I 
found  no  one  who  felt  that  we  should  ab.m- 
don  the  South  Vietnamese.  I  was  partic- 
ularly Impressed  by  the  understanding  of 
this  very  complex  war  on  the  part  of  our 
younger  officers,  by  their  high  morale  and 
sense  of  purpose,  and  by  the  fantastic  pro- 
fessionalism of  their  performance. 

More  than  the  1100  graduates  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy  have  helped  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  advance  toward  their  objec- 
tive of  halting  Communist  aggression  so  that 
they  can  get  on  with  the  development  of  their 
country.  Twenty-one  have  given  their  lives 
In  the  service  of  our  country  and  the  cause 
of  Vietnamese  freedom.  Fourteen  have  been 
awarded  the  Silver  Star,  nearly  100  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  many  more  have 
earned  Air  Medals.  Their  performance  has 
been  a  reflection  of  the  standards  that  have 
becwne  a  tradition  of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
The  depth  of  their  commitment  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  graduates  who  liave 
volunteered  for  service  In  Vietnam  and  the 
number  who  have  requested  second  and  even 
third  tours  of  duty  In  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
pride  In  these  men  knows  no  bounds;  our 
gratitude  finds  no  adequate  words. 

From  their  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  thousands  of  others  who  have  fought, 
bled  and  died  In  Vietnam,  we  must  draw  s 
renewed  sense  of  dedication  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  Air  Force — for  which  all  Amer- 
ican military  forces — exist:  the  preservation 
of  peace;  the  biUldlng  of  a  world  in  which 
every  man  has  a  voice  in  determining  his 
own  future  and  that  of  those  who  follow  after 
him. 

EXTENDING    THE    CONCEPT    OF    DETTRXENCE 

The  spawning  ground  for  turmoil  and  ag- 
gression Is  the  under-developed  two- thirds  of 
the  world  wl>ere  poverty,  disease  and  igno- 
rance set  the  stages  for  demagogues  and 
agitators.  Clearly,  the  United  States  cannot 
and  will  not  police  the  world  alone.  But  to- 
gether with  Uke-mlnded  nations,  we  can  help 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.  We 
can  provide  economic,  technical  and  political 
advice  and  assistance.  But  perhaps  even  more 
important,  we  can  use  our  great  military 
strength  to  deter  aggression,  for  Internal  im- 
provement ceases  to  progress  In  nations  at 
war. 

The  challenge  before  you.  In  whom  the 
future  hope  of  America  resides.  Is  to  help 
find  the  way  to  prevent  limited  war  and  In- 
surgency as  effectively  as  we  have  deterred 
nuclear  war.  The  Air  Force,  with  its  great 
mobility,  speed  and  fire  power  is  Ideally 
suited  to  this  role.  But  success  will  demand 
we^x>ns,  munitions,  concepts  and  t.ictic* 
that  we  perhaps  do  not  even  imagine  today^ 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  pointed  up  sev- 
eral areas  where  we  must  find  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  We  need,  for  example,  to 
be  able  to  fiad  all  kinds  of  targets  and  bit 
them  accurately,  on  the  first  pass,  by  day 
or  night.  In  any  kind  of  weather.  We  need  to 
bvilld  an  air  logistics  system  that  will  operate 
right  up  to  the  forward  battle  areas.  We  need 
to  refine  our  concepts  of  the  Integrated  tiM 
of  aerospfbce  power  for  deterring  war  at  every 
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level  from  Insurgency  to  general  war.  We 
need  to  develop  new  techniques  for  measur- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  alrpower  and  pre- 
dicting the  effects  of  a  pEu-tlcular  air  action 
on  an  over-all  cEunpaign  and  on  our  national 
objectives.  f 

In  our  search  for  better  weapons,  better 
techniques,  better  oogiflinating  concepts,  we 
will  be  permanepWy  associated  with  the 
clvUian  IntelletfUial  and  scientific  com- 
munity, with  a  wide  range  of  other  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies — State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  HEW,  NASA,  AEC — with 
»n  equally  wide  segment  of  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, and  with  a  world-wide  array  of  allied 
and  associated  nations.  Our  nollltary  forces 
definitely  axe  not  outside  the  main  stream 
of  American  life  today.  We  are  at  or  close  to 
Its  center.  Technical  competence,  political 
maturity,  breadth  of  vision  are  the  key  words. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  parochialism. 

YOUR    SPECIAL    PLACE    IN    THE    AIR    FORCE 

You  Will  be  starting  your  careers  as  officers 
alongside  a  large  number  of  Air  Force  ROTC 
graduates.  Last  month  I  attended  the  annual 
conclave  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society,  the  honor 
society  of  Air  Force  ROTC.  I  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  Intelligence,  en- 
thusiasm and  awareness  of  these  young  men. 
I  know  you  will  be  too. 

Although  most  new  ROTC  graduates  have 
the  potential  to  become  outstanding  career 
officers,  it's  likely  that  a  majority  do  not  now 
plan  an  Air  Force  career.  Whether  or  not  a 
talented  ROTC  graduate  decides  to  make 
the  Air  Force  his  career  will  be  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  you  young  career 
officers  set  in  your  daily  profeesional  and 
social  contacts  with  your  fellow  officers.  I 
realize  that  the  bonds  which  unite  Academy 
gradiiates  are  strong  and  enduring.  But  do 
not  become  a  clique  within  your  organiza- 
tions. That  would  be  a  disservice  to  your- 
aelves,  your  contemporaries  and  to  the  Air 
Force.  You  have  a  special  responsibility  for 
upholding  by  example  professional  standards 
of  courage,  competence,  dedication  and  char- 
«ct«-  wherever  you  go.  There  Is  no  duty  that 
is  more  important. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  has  given  you 
superb  preparation  for  your  professional  life 
through  Its  program  of  Intellectual,  moral, 
physical  and  leadership  training— a  program 
that  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  You 
leave  the  Academy  as  unusually  mature  and 
responsible  young  men  with  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional attitudes  and  with  that  very  rare 
asset— disciplined  but  flexible  minds. 

I  know  that  at  times  the  going  has  been 
rough,  for  the  Cadet  Wing  as  a  whole  and 
for  many  of  you  as  individuals.  We  have 
shared  with  you  the  anguish  of  your  ordeals. 
Including  the  recent  Honor  Code  violations! 
There  are  those  who  blame  Instrumenu,  such 
M  the  Code,  for  incidents  which  can,  and 
do  occur  at  every  first  rate  institution.  Too 
tough,  they  say— Un-American. 

I  say  to  them,  and  I  say  to  you :  Js  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  system,  adopted  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  students  themselves,  which 
does  not  tolerate  lying,  cheating  and  steal- 
lag?  Is  something  wrong  with  the  premise, 
on  which  your  Honor  Code  Is  based,  that  If 
»  young  man  learns,  and  lives  the  highest 
•tandards  of  good  citizenship  in  his  forma- 
«ve  years,  these  quallUes  are  likely  to  en- 
dure for  life,  to  the  betterment  and  in- 
eplration  of  others?  The  answer  to  these 
questions — your  answer — Is  a  resounding 
■no."  Nothing  is  wrong  with  the  premise  or 
Its  application.  We  share  your  pride  in  the 
Code,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  manner  In 
Which  this  Cadet  Wing  and  Its  Honor  Repre- 
•entatlves  have  found,  from  this  ordeal,  re- 
wwed  strength  and  purpose. 

The  profession  upon  which  you  are  about 
to  embark  does  not  offer  an  easy  life.  It  is 
»  Ufe  full  of  physical.  Intellectual  and  moral 
M»Uenge;  heavy  responslblUty;  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  It  Is  a  profession  that  U  not  al- 
ways popular,  that  Is  seldom  understood  In 
oepth.  Even  today,  with  the  constant  flow 
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of  military  and  civilian  people  between  camp 
and  campus,  with  the  Intermingling  of  civil- 
ian and  military  professions  In  a  thousand 
ways,  the  caricature  of  the  narrowly  spe- 
cilized,  rigid,  unimaginative  nollltary  man 
dies  hard.  But  it  is  djrlng,  and  you  vrtll  hasten 
its  demise. 

The  very  elements  that  make  the  military 
profession  difficult  and  demanding  also  make 
It  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  all  pro- 
fessions. You  will  be  always  at  the  forefront 
of  t«chnology  whether  your  individual  ca- 
reers are  associated  with  earth-bound  activi- 
ties, aircraft  or  space  vehicles.  You  aren't 
likely  to  find  yourselves  In  a  rut,  for  the 
learning  process  In  your  profession  never 
ends.  But  most  rewarding  of  all  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  you  will  be  performing  an  Indis- 
pensable service  to  your  fellow  men  who  live 
today — and  to  those  still  unborn. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  honor  which  Is 
about  to  be  bestowed  upon  you.  Guard  it 
well,  for  In  the  virtues  which  are  symbolized 
by  graduation  from  the  Air  Force  Academy 
lies  our  future. 


Cuba  Condemned  at  Communist  Aggressor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  indica- 
tions are  that  at  long  last  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  will  condemn 
Communist  Cuba  as  an  aggressor  in 
South  America. 

While  our  boys  fight  and  die  against 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  and 
the  world's  attention  Is  being  directed 
toward  the  nortfteast  Africa  crisis,  in 
our  own  backyard  Castro's  Communist 
trained  revolutionaries  follow  the  ideals 
set  forth  in  the  Tricontinental  Cpnfer- 
ence  toward  toppling  our  neighboring 
American  Republics. 

With  only  Mexico  and  Honduras  ex- 
cepting, all  members  of  the  OAS  sup- 
ported the  resolution.  The  organization 
agreed  that  aggression  of  Cuba  must  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  inconspicu- 
ous news  release  from  the  June  6  Evening 
Star  and  a  pertinent  portion  of  the 
Allen  Scott  report,  of  May  24  In  the 
Record: 

(Prom    the   Washington    Evening    Star] 

OAS  Ready  To  Condemn  Citba  as  Aggressor 

IN  Venezuela 

(By  JerenUah  O'Leary) 

The  Organization  of  American  States  will 
ready  the  machinery  today  to  condemn  Cuba 
for  committing  aggression  against  Venezuela, 
which  the  Havana  government  has  not  only 
admitted  but  openly  boasts  about. 

Notice  of  the  plans  came  late  yesterday 
when  the  OAS  Council  voted  unanimously  to 
call  an  early  meeting  of  Western  Hemisphere 
foreign  ministers  to  take  up  the  complaint  of 
the  Caracas  government. 

What  the  OAS  proposes  to  do.  In  effect.  Is 
belabor  Communist  Cuba  with  words  and 
then  Inform  the  U.N.'s  Security  Council  that 
it  has  done  so. 

TO    nx    DAT* 

The  OAS  win  meet  this  afternoon  to  fix  a 
date,  place  and  agenda  for  the  meeting  of 
foreign  mlrUsters.  The  session  probably  will 
be  held  In  Washington  within  a  month.  Sev- 
eral cotxntries.  with  varying  degrees  of  vigor, 
wanted  to  convoke  the  foreign  ministers  un- 
der the  Rio  treaty  of  mutual  assistance. 


Bolivia's  Ambassador  Raul  Diez  de  Medina, 
said  his  government,  which  has  Cuban-spon- 
sored guerrillas  of  Its  own  to  contend  with, 
would  have  preferred  something  more  than 
a  mere  resolution.  The  United  States  private- 
ly preferred  invoking  the  Rio  f>act  Instead 
of  the  OAS  Charter  but  did  not  say  so  pub- 
licly. 

Venezuela's  Ambassador  Pedro  Paris 
Montesinos  presented  his  resolution  with  a 
vigorous  attack  on  Cuba.  Fidel  Castro,  he 
said,  is  a  head  of  a  government  that  is  not 
in  Cuban  hands.  He  described  the  capture 
of  two  Cuban  soldiers  landing  Havana- 
trained  commandos  on  Venezuela's  coast 
early  last  month  aind  said  it  was  time  for 
the  OAS  to  act. 

"We  stand  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  If 
the  aggression  of  Cuba  is  not  stopped."  Paris 
declared.  But  his  resolution  fell  far  short  of 
anjthing  that  will  stop  Castro  from  his  an- 
nounced aim  of  toppling  other  governments 
in  the  Americas. 

BACK   MEETING   ONLY 

The  Venezuelans  asked  that  the  OAS 
Council  call  the  foreign  ministers  to  con- 
sider the  case,  to  appoint  nine  members  to 
decide  where  and  when  and  how  to  Inform 
the  United  Nations  of  the  resolution. 

One  after  another  the  OAS  ambassadors, 
except  those  of  Mexico  and  Honduras,  sup- 
ported the  proposal  for  a  meeting.  But  before 
the  unanimous  vote,  several  envoys  pointedly 
Indicated  the  meeting  was  all  they  were  sup- 
porting, and  said  they  reserved  the  right  to 
decide  later  what  they  would  vote  for  when 
the  foreign  ministers  convene. 

Chilean  Ambassador  Alejandro  Magnet  said 
his  country  supported  the  meeting  imder  the 
OAS  Charter  but  that  it  woiUd  not  have  been 
feasible  to  invoke  the  real  pact  since  Cuba 
Is  no  longer  an  OAS  member.  He  said  the 
complaint  was  a  matter  of  concern  for  the 
United  Nations,  where  Cuba  still  sits  in  mem- 
Iwrship. 

(Prom   the  State-'nmee,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 

May  24,  1967) 

Trade   Wrrn    Cuba 

(By  Allen  Scott) 

It  is  now  official. 

Despite  previous  disclaimers,  the  State  De- 
partment now  admits  that  wheat  purchased 
in  Canada  by  Russia  was  shipped  directly  to 
Cuba. 

The  department's  latest  report  on  free 
world  and  Communist  trade  with  Cuba  re- 
veals this.  Prepared  for  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  document  states: 

"Communist  exports  to  Cuba  In  1866 
totaled  more  than  $600  million.  Free  world 
exports.  Including  Canadian  wheat  paid  for 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  dropped  by  one-fotirth 
to  $208  million.  Shipments  of  Canadian  wheat 
purchased  by  Russia  continued  to  Cuba  for 
the  third  year." 

Another  State  Department  report  to  the 
committee  lists  China's  trade  with  the  free 
world  at  $2.5  billion  in  1966.  Eight  countries 
provided  nearly  three-fourths  of  China's  im- 
ports from  the  free  world. 

They  are  Japan,  Australia.  Canada,  Argen. 
tina,  Germany,  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 


"Australia  Today  and,  I  Hope, 
Tomorrow" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  the  words  of  the 
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Honorable  Edward  Clark  in  an  address 
delivered  to  a  dinner  group  hosted  by 
George  Patterson,  president  of  Buckeye 
Pipeline  Co.,  at  the  Links  Club  in  New 
York  on  April  24,  1967.  Mr.  Clark,  one  of 
my  valuable  constituents  from  San  Au- 
gustine, Tex.,  is  American  Ambassador  to 
Australia,  and  is  an  able  man  and  fine 
gentleman,  doing  a  splendid  job  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  address  follows: 

Australia  Todat  and  I  Hope  Tomorrow 

Without  much  hesitation,  and  without  any 
apologies,  '1  can  say  that  I  have  the  most 
pleasant  Job  of  anyone  In  this  room  In  repre- 
senting our  Interests  in  Australia.  The  es- 
sence of  any  Ambassador's  function,  of 
course,  is  negotiation.  To  many  of  you,  that 
must  mean  the  skillful  use  of^eason,  cajol- 
ery, arm-twisting,  and  sometitnes  the  black- 
jack. In  Canberra,  negotiatiori  usually  boils 
down  to  liaison  between  two  governments 
that  have  Identical  Asian  policies  and  in- 
terests, and  to  determining  how  and  with 
what  we  might  best  support  each  other  and 
our  mutual  interests.  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  Australians  are  pushovers — far  from  it. 
When  our  interests  differ,  as  they  do  in  some 
limited  areas  such  as  trade  and  tariff  policies, 
or  when  they  believe  that  someone  is  putting 
somehlng  over  on  them,  then  the  Aussie  is 
Just  about  the  toughest  diplomatic  adversary 
you  will  find.  But  fortunately  for  us.  our 
Interests  do  not  often  diverge  and,  on  the 
big  issues  which  concern  us  In  this  room 
today,  we  see  eye  to  eye. 

Indeed,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this 
point — the  United  States  has  no  closer  ally 
and  no  closer  friend  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  than  Australia.  And  I  don't  mean  just 
the  Australian  Government.  The  warmth  and 
depth  of  friendship  toward  the  United  States 
Is  a  tangible  thing  which  we  who  serve  In 
Australia  feel  every  day. 

Two  events  which  occurred  at  the  end  of 
1066  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the  nature  of 
that  friendship.  In  October  there  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  four-day  visit  which  resulted 
in  an  outpouring  of  sentiment  and  crowds 
not  matched  by  any  other  event  in  recent 
Australian  history,  including  visits  by  the 
Royal  Family.  This  was  followed  a  month 
later  by  an  even  more  tangible  yardstick. 
Prime  Minister  Holt's  govenunent  was  re- 
elected with  the  greatest  parliamentary  ma- 
j<»tty  Of  any  government  In  Australian 
history.  This  was  after  a  campaign  during 
which  the  importance  of  the  American  al- 
liance to  Aiurtralla,  and  the  question  of  the 
Australian  commitment  In  Vlet-Nam  were 
the  only  Issues.  I  might  allude  to  one  further 
Indication  at  how  the  Australian  look  upon 
their  alliance  with  us,  and  the  threat  of  Chi- 
nese Commtmlam. 

Early  this  year,  an  Aiistrslian  nation-wide 
Gallup  Poll  Indicated  that  65  percent  of  the 
population  would  favor  the  basing  of  a  U.S. 
Nuclear  strike  fc»ce  in  Australia.  Now  I  am 
not  advocating  the  stationing  of  such  a  fcx-ce 
In  Australia — not  is  the  Holt  Government — 
but  I  doubt  that  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  today  would  come  up  with  a  similar 
response  to  such  a  poll. 

There  were  other  important  developments 
during  the  past  year  which  I'll  tick  off 
quickly: 

1.  The  threefold  increase  In  Australian 
military  forces  In  Vlet-Nam  early  in  1966 
followed  by  the  announcement  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  a  further  Increase  to  include 
air  and  naval  units. 

2.  Prime  Iifinlster  Holt's  Asian  tour  of  last 
year,  to  be  followed  by  two  tours  this  year. 
These  xmprecedented  vtalts  are  designed  to 
show  that  the  Australian  government  in- 
tends to  play,  a  positive  and  active  role  in 
this  erea. 

3.  A  nimiber  of  public  statements  by  Holt 
and  other  Australian  officials  clearly  indi- 
cate that  pragmatlnn  rather  than  senti- 
mental and  historical  ties  will  govern  Au- 


stralia's future  relations  with  the  British  and 
the  Commonwealth.  This  weakening  of  ties 
with  the  Commonwealth  in  part  stems  from 
basic  economic  developments  of  recent  years. 
The  United  States  has  replaced  Britain  as 
Australia's  major  source  of  foreign  capital, 
while  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  over- 
taken Britain  as  Australia's  principal  trade 
partners. 

All  of  the  foregoing  bolls  down  to  two  basic 
developments  in  Australian  foreign  policy: 

1.  The  steady  post-war  trend  away  from 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  and  toward 
closer  identification  with  the  United  States 
has  reached  its  climax  with  Australia  now 
giving  public  recognition  to  its  total  reliance 
on  and  commitment  to  the  American  alli- 
ance. 

2.  Public  recognition  of,  and  governmen- 
tal action  en  the  premise  that  Australia  Is 
part  of  Asia,  that  the  security  of  Australia 
requires  a  free  and  stable  Asia,  and  that 
Australia's  role  in  this  area  must  take  prece- 
dence over  relations  with  the  Commonwealth 
and  Europe. 

Standing  on  the  American  sidelines,  there 
would  appear  to  be  nothing  startling  in  these 
developments,  but  for  Australia,  this  has 
been  an  historic  and  dramatic  change  in  her 
international  relationships  and  outlook.  The 
Aussles  have  had  to  loosen  their  cultural, 
economic,  security  and  political  ties  with 
the  Mother  Country.  This  hasn't  been  easy. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  for  us? 

First,  of  course,  it  means  that  we  have  a 
partner  in  Asia  that  relies  on  us  and  trusts 
us,  and  deserves — and  expects — utter  frank- 
ness In  her  dealings  with  us.  It  means  that 
we  have  a  friend,  unlike  any  other,  on  whom 
we  can  depend  to  react  as  we  do  in  facing 
events  which  threaten  our  mutual  Interests 
in  the  area.  It  also  means  we  have  an  ally 
which  will  do  everything  within  Its  political, 
economic  and  military  capacities  to  live  up 
to  its  side  of  the  partnership) — and  will  ex- 
pect us  to  do  likewise.  Australia  recognizee 
and  accepts  that  it  mxist  be  a  Junior  partner. 
But  she  Is  not  and  will  not  be  a  tool.  She 
expects  to  be  consulted  on  decisions  and 
policy  formulation  that  may  affect  her  in- 
terests— jvtBt  as  she  accepts  that  she  must 
consult  us  and  take  Into  consideration  our 
views  on  matters  that  affect  our  interests. 

But  what  can  Australia  contribute  as  a 
partner  in  Asia?  Quite  obviously,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  twelve  million,  her 
role  must  be  a  limited  one.  She  cannot,  for 
example,  take  over  British  responsibilities 
in  Asia.  It  Is  unlikely  that  she  will  ever  be 
in  position  to  act  independently  In  Asia — 
even  If  she  wanted  to  do  so.  But  she  can 
play  an  Important  supporting  role  in  several 
ways.  Diplomatically,  she  can  provide  a  spe- 
cial link  between  east  and  west.  Examples 
today  are  her  i>artlcularly  helpful  relation- 
ships with  Cambodia,  and  the  special  rela- 
tionship that  la  developing  between  Japan 
and  Australia,  particularly  In  the  economic 
area.  There  Is  also  the  special  relationship 
that  continues  to  exist  with  Malaysia  and 
hopefully  will  develop  fxirther  with  Indo- 
nesia. 

On  the  military  side,  Australia  and  her 
territories  provide  us  a  strategic  reserve  area 
with  direct  access  to  Southeast  Asia.  This 
alone  is  of  immeasurable  long-term  value. 
Beyond  this.  Australia's  present  defense 
buildup  is  providing  an  increasing  capacity 
to  contribute  to  the  military  security  of  the 
area,  particularly  In  Malaysia.  She  cannot, 
of  course,  be  expected  to  flu  Britain's  mili- 
tary shoes  completely.  But  she  will  do  hw 
utmost  In  this  direction  jrrcroided  she  can 
depend  on  our  support  under  a  broadened 
concept  of  the  Australian-American  alliance. 

On  the  economic  side,  althotigh  Australia 
Is  a  capital-short  country,  she  can  make  an 
Important  contribution  to  Aalan  develop- 
ment. Her  assistance  program  (which  con- 
sists entirely  of  grant  aid)  is  even  larger  than 
ours  In  terms  of  percent  of  GNP — approach- 
ing pomt  eight  percent. 


As  you  are  all  aware,  our  poet-war  rela- 
tionship with  Australia  was  based  primarily 
on  the  military  alliance  as  embodied  la 
ANZUS.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  end- 
ing of  the  Second  World  War,  however,  that 
relationship  has  been  broadened  in  all  fields 
to  become  an  all-embracing  one  directed  at 
the  attainment  of  a  wide  range  of  mutual 
goals  and  the  protection  of  mutual  inter- 
ests. It  is  clearly  in  our  interest  to  encourage 
this  continuing  evolution  and  to  seek  lur- 
ther  means  lor  cooperation  and  mutual  sup- 
port. 


Honolula  Reporter  Hat  Narrow  Escape 
From  Vung  Tau's  Uncertain  Allegiance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  free 
lance  writer  Gail  Barclay  has  just  re- 
turned to  Hawaii  following  her  second 
6-week  visit  to  South  Vietnam,  and  she 
has  written  a  vivid  account  of  her  ex- 
periences traveling  in  the  Vietnamese 
countryside. 

Her  adventurous  encovmters  on  the 
highways  and  marshy  outskirts  between 
Saigon  and  the  beach  town  of  Vung  Tau 
are  described  in  a  special  report  which 
appeared  in  the  May  28,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Ad- 
vertiser. 

Because  her  story  touches  in  a  very 
personal  way  on  the  enigmatic  contra- 
dictions of  war,  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Mrs.  Barclay's  very  inter- 
esting article  "With  Dusk,  Allegiance 
Changes": 

(Prom  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  & 
Advertiser.  May  28.  1967] 

WrrK  DnsK,  Aujxiiancx  Ckanges 
(Note. — Gail  Barclay,  a  26-year-old  free 
lance  writer,  lives  In  Kallua  with  her  hus- 
band. James,  a  University  of  Hawaii  grad- 
uate student,  and  their  children,  a  girl,  3. 
and  a  boy.  1 .  She  has  Just  returned  from  her 
second  six-week  visit  to  South  Vietnam.  It 
will  be  her  last  she  says.  Her  husband 
watched  the  children  while  she  was  gone. 
"He's  used  to  It."  she  said.  "After  all.  it's 
my  work.") 

(By  Gall  Barclay) 

"Vung  Tau?  On  a  motorcycle?  Tou  must  be 
kidding,"  laughed  Captain  Mike  Phillips. 
"Nobody  goes  to  Vung  Tau  on  a  motorcycle." 

But  soon  Captain  Phillips  and  I  were  on 
our  way  ...  on  a  motorcycle  ...  to  Vung  Tau. 

Curious  to  see  if  the  situation  In  th« 
countryside  was  as  ominous  as  Saigon 
sources  claimed  it  was.  I  had  managed  to 
talk  Captain  Phlllipw  into  accompanying  me. 

Vung  Tau  la  a  beach  resort  some  65  kilo- 
meters from  Saigon.  It  la  popular  with  the 
Vietnamese,  and  has  recently  been  named  u 
an  "In-Country"  R&R  Mte  for  American 
forces  in  Vietnam. 

Although  the  highway  between  Saigon  and 
Vung  Tau  la  auppoeedly  not  secure,  it  was 
crowded  with  bicycle  and  foot  traffic.  Men 
waved,  women  smiled,  and  children  gleefully 
chased  the  motorcycle.  Past  Blen  Hoa,  «■ 
came  upon  an  Army  Engineer  convoy.  Grim- 
faced  guards  and  cocked  machlne-irtuu 
seemed  out  ot  place  arwfiTig  the  carefree  Vlet- 
nam.e8e. 

We  reached  Vung  Tau  at  noon.  It  Is  a  quiet 
and  oolorful  little  town,  boasting  a  broad 


strip  of  beach,  shaded  avenuee,  and  hundreds 
of  brightly-painted  b«UB  and  blstroe.  Af- 
ter a  lunch  of  crabmeat  salad  and  beer,  we 
changed  into  our  bathing  siUts  and  headed 
for  the  beach. 

We  rented  tilt-back  chairs  and  a  beach 
lunbreUa.  A  swarm  of  naked  Vietnamese 
children  were  playing  in  the  shallows,  and 
the  Korean  family  next  to  ua  had  spread  a 
picnic  lunch  out  upon  the  sand.  The  sun 
was  hot,  and  the  water  was  refreshing. 

The  war  seemed  a  million  miles  away. 

Lulled  by  the  beach  and  the  open  friend- 
lUiess  of  everyone  we'd  met.  Captain  Phillips 
and  I  stayed  In  Vung  Tau  until  the  very 
last  minute — and  started  back  to  Saigon 
much  later  than  we'd  meant  to. 

A  SETBACK 

Just  beyond  Vung  Tau's  marshy  outskirts, 
we  came  upon  two  broken-down  tanks.  One 
af  the  tanks  had  thrown  a  tread,  and  the 
tankers  were  trying  to  fix  it  before  sundown. 
Dusty  and  tired,  they  stared  at  the  unusual 
sight  of  an  American  woman  riding  on  the 
back  of  a  Honda.  One  of  them  waved,  and  I 
smiled  and  waved  back. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  the  Honda  swerved 
sharply.  There  was  a  soft  whooshing  sound, 
and  the  rear  tire  went  flat. 

We  headed  for  a  cltister  of  huts  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  road.  A  horde  of  ragged  chil- 
dren surged  towards  us  as  we  neared  the 
vlUage.  Pushing,  yelling,  grabbing  at  our 
pockets  and  at  the  bundle  lashed  to  the  back 
of  the  motorcycle,  they  pressed  about  us 
from  all  sides  so  that  we  could  not  move. 
There  were  at  leaet  flfty  of  them  .  .  .  and 
more  came  running  as  we  stood  there  and 
wondered  what  to  do. 

A  slender  young  Vietnamese  waded  into 
the  melee  then.  He  said  something,  and  the 
children  fell  back. 
"Parlez-voua  francaia?"  I  asked  him. 
He  nodded.  I  explained  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  asked  him  If  he  could  repair  the 
tire.  He  said  that  he  could,  and  motioned 
ua  to  his  hut.  He  went  inside,  came  out  with 
several  tools,  and  began  to  remove  the  punc- 
tured tire's  tube. 

He  worked  very  slowly.  The  sun  began  to 
set. 

Restlessly,  I  walked  towards  the  road.  I 
was  Immediately  surrounded  by  the  children. 
They  tugged  at  my  dress  and  at  my  hair, 
snatched  the  lens  cap  from  the  camera  and 
pushed  me  back  and  forth.  Their  shrill  voices 
and  unsmiling  laughter  seemed  more  and 
more  menacing  to  me,  and  I  edged  back  to 
where  the  youthful  Vietnamese  was  tinkering 
with  the  punctiu-ed  tube,  Inunerslng  it  In  a 
shallow  panful  of  water  In  a  futile  attempt 
to  find  the  hole. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  that  there  were  no 
other  men  In  the  village.  There  were  more 
than  60  chUdren,  and  several  women  .  .  . 
but  no  men. 

I  whispered  to  Captain  Phillips,  and  he 
nodded. 

"I  know.  Lets  Just  hope  he  fixes  the  tire 
so  we  can  get  out  of  here  before  dark." 

The  sun  set.  The  children  ringed  tightly 
about  us,  pushing  and  throwing  pebbles 
while  the  women  looked  on  sllenUy  from 
their  doors.  One  pebble  glanced  off  the 
Honda's  chrome:  the  next  hit  me  in  the  side 
of  the  head. 

Standing  up,  the  youth  who'd  been  fixing 
our  tire  said  somethUig  in  Vietnamese  .  .  . 
•omethlng  that  made  the  women  laugh  and 
the  children  scream  with  delight. 

He  turned  to  me.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
repair  the  tire  before  morning,  he  said. 

I  insisted  that  we  had  to  return  to  Saigon. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  told  me  that  we 
could  sleep  in  hU  hut. 

"Okay,"  said  Captain  Phillips,  before  I 
could  protest  further.  "Tell  hhn  it's  aU  right. 
Just  tell  him  it's  all  right." 

Had  we  tried  to  run  away  or  shown  any 
■ign  or  reluctance,  we  would  probably  have 
oeen  shot.  Later,  we  learned  that  we  would 
Mve  been   worth  nearly  aa  much  dead  ae 
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alive  .  .  .  and  no  one  would  have  known 
for  axire.  It  waa  Captain  PhllUpe"  cool-head- 
edneaa  that  saved  our  lives. 

We  went  Into  the  hut.  and  atood  by  while 
the  young  Vietnamese  lit  a  kerosene  lamp. 
A  dull,  mechanical  sound  dronea  ~«oiae- 
where  in  the  distance,  and  I  felt  Captain 
PhllUpe'  fingers  tighten  about  my  wrist. 

"Come  on!"  he  said  urgently.  "That's  one 
of  those  tanks!" 

He  hauled  me  out  of  the  hut  and  through 
the  throngs  of  momentarily-motionless 
women  and  children  that  surrounded  us. 
We  stumbled  out  onto  the  road  just  as  the 
^t  tank  rumbled  past.  The  second  tank 
stopped,  and  a  grimy  tanker  with  an  M-16 
cocked  and  ready  to  fire  leapt  down. 

QUICK  RESCtrZ 

Captain  Phillips  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  tanker  snapped  out  an  order. 
Things  happended  fast.  Two  men  hoisted 
the  crippled  motorcycle  onto  the  back  of  the 
tank,  and  someone  gave  me  a  hand  up.  Be- 
fore I  could  catch  my  breath,  I  was  lowered 
down  into  the  tank's  hatch.  Less  than  a 
minute  later,  we  were  underway. 

It  was  pitch-black,  hot  and  noisy  Inside 
the  tank.  I  poked  my  head  through  the  open 
hatch,  and  asked  If  I  could  come  out.  Before 
the  tanker  could  reply,  a  dull  explosion 
shuddered  through  the  darkness. 

There  was  a  silence.  Tlien.  a  burst  of  ma- 
chine-gtm  fire  spattered  unevenly  into  the 
night. 

"Charlie  Just  blew  that  culvert  up  ahead." 
the  tanker  told  us.  "Satchel  charge.  Another 
minute,  and  we'd  have  been  right  on  top 
of  it." 

The  tanks  were  too  heavy  to  by-pass  the 
destroyed  culvert  through  the  rice  paddles 
that  surrounded  the  road.  We  would  have 
to  return  to  Vung  Tau.  There  was  another 
explosion,  this  time  about  half  a  mile  be- 
hind us  . .  .  and  we  were  cut  off. 

The  tanks  and  the  two  MP  Jeeps  that  ac- 
companied them  ptilled  off  the  road  and 
drew  up  in  a  defensive  formation. 

The  tankers  were  Incredulous  when  they'd 
heard  our  story. 

"All  these  vlUages  belong  to  Charlie,"  one 
sergeant  told  me.  "If  you'd  slept  there  to- 
night, you  wouldn't  have  woke  up  tomorrow 
morning  ...  or  ever."  He  made  a  sweeping 
gesture  towards  the  darkness.  "This  whole 
area  is  haif-seciu'e,"  he  Joked.  "In  the  day- 
time, it  belongs  to  us;  at  night.  It  belongs  to 
Charlie.  If  we  hadn't  thrown  that  tread,  we 
wouldn't  have  been  traveling  this  late  our- 
selves." He  shook  his  head.  "You  juat  don't 
know  how  lucky  you  are,"  he  said  wondertng- 
ly.  "You  just  don't  know." 


We  drank  coffee  from  empty  C-Bation  tins. 
Then,  we  moved  out  to  wait  for  aoldleia  from 
Blen  Hoe  who  would  repair  the  culvert. 

There  waa  Just  aa  much  foot  and  bicycle 
traffic  on  the  road  aa  there  had  been  yester- 
day. 

Everyone  waa  friendly.  Men  waved,  women 
amlled  and  the  chUdren  clambered  eagerly 
all  over  the  tanks.  Three  smUlng  girls  in 
gleaming  ao  dais  offered  mb  fresh  pineapple, 
watermelon  wedges  and  cubed  sugar-cane! 
The  stin  was  shining.  But  as  soon  as  the  sun 
went  down,  it  would  ail  belong  to  Charlie 
again. 


riRE    POWER 


By  now,  the  "Dragon  Ships"  had  arrived. 

Watching  "Puff  The  Magic  Efragon"  at  the 
deadly  work  Is  an  unforgettable  experience. 
The  dotted  crlmaon  line  of  tracers  arched 
from  the  sky  to  th*  ground  in  total  si- 
lence .  .  .  and  then,  several  seconds  after  the 
thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition  have  hit 
the  earth,  a  high-pitched  whine  sounds  in 
the  night. 

When  the  "Dragon  Ships"  were  done,  the 
artillery  began. 

The  sergeant  set  up  a  cot  for  me  alongside 
one  of  the  tanks,  but  I  couldn't  sleep.  I  lay 
there,  watching  the  eerie  orange  flicker  of 
the  flares  that  lit  our  position  for  friend  and 
enemy  alike,  and  listening  to  the  unrelenting 
thunk!  of  the  mortars  that  fell  all  about  us. 

At  last.  I  came  to  know  the  horrifying  im- 
personality of  war.  I  thought  of  my  children 
I  thought  of  the  fact  that  a  "short-round" 
or  a  miscalculation  could  klU  me  as  dead  as 
could  a  sniper's  bullet.  I  smelled  gunpowder 
and  smoke  .  .  and  tasted  the  fear  as  I  lay  on 
my  cot  and  prayed  for  morning. 

At  last,  the  sky  grew  light.  The  artillery 
ceased.  The  machine  guns  from  the  ARVTN 
outpost  at  our  rear  fired  one  last  round.  Then 
there  was  silence  .  .  .  and  we  could  hear  blfda 
singing. 


Four  More  SUte  Serricemen  Die  in  Viet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seven  Maryland  servicemen  were  recently 
killed  in  combat  in  Vietnam.  They  were. 
Pfc.  Sandy  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  Capt.  Mar- 
tin N.  Tull,  Pfc.  Robert  J.  Thomas.  SSgt. 
James  M.  Mosgrove.  Lance  Cpl.  Harold 
D.  Shelton,  Pfc.  William  J.  Corbin,  and 
Pfc.  William  M.  Lumsden.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  these  young  men 
and  honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  two  articles  from  the  Baltimore 
Sim  in  the  Record  : 

Pot:R  More  State  Servicemen  Dte   in   Vnrr 
Four  more  Maryland  servicemen — two  sol- 
diers and  two  marines — have  been  killed  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday. 
The  casualties  were  identified  aa: 
Army  Staff  Sgt.  James  M.  Mosgrove,  Jr..  23, 
of  989  Dalton  avenue,  Baltimore. 

Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Harold  D.  Shelton,  20. 
of  541  Mosher  street,  Baltimore. 

Marine  Pfc.  William  J.  Corbin.  18.  of  113 
Fern  avenue.  Joppa. 

Army  Pfc.  WUliam  W.  Lumsden.  19.  of 
LovevUle,  St.  Marys  county. 

Sergeant  Mosgrove,  a  six-year  Infantry  vet- 
eran, was  kUled  Friday  by  a  terrorist  bullet 
while  he  was  patrolling  In  hla  jeep.  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  lath  Infantry.  4th  Infantry 
Division,  and  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
October. 

He  waa  not  quite  17  when  he  joined  the 
Army,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Rob- 
erts, of  989  Dalton  avenue,  had  to  give  her 
permission  before  he  was  allowed  to  enlist. 

Mrs.  Roberta  aald  laat  night  that  family 
friends  had  tried  to  dissuade  Sergeant  Mos- 
grove from  going  to  Vietnam,  but  that  "he 
felt  It  was  his  duty,  not  only  to  hla  country 
but  to  his  men." 

He  Is  BXUTived  by  his  mother;  and  hla 
father.  James  M.  Mosgrove,  of  Cleveland. 

Corporal  Shelton  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corpe  m  January,  1966,  while  he  was  still 
In  his  senior  year  at  City  College. 

He  was  killed  Friday  when  a  mortar  shell 
exploded,  sending  fragments  Into  hla  head, 
while  defending  his  machine  gun  position 
against  enemy  attack.  Corporal  Shelton  waa 
a  machine  gunner  In  a  9th  Marine  Division 
weapons  platoon. 

"If  It  Is  the  Lord's  wUl,  I  wUl  rettirn." 
Corporal  Shelton  wrote  hla  mother.  Mrs 
Clara  Snowden,  of  541  Mosher  street.  "I  could 
be  injured,  or  even  be  killed,  but  I  am  ask- 
ing you  not  to  worry." 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother;  his  father 
Leonard  Tyson,  of  Philalephia;  three  sisters. 
Barbara  H.  Snoden.  Carolyn  Snowden.  and 
Linda  Snowden,  all  of  Baltimore;  and  a 
brother.  Jesse  W.  Snowden,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 
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Pfc.  Corbln.  a  mine  detector  and  radio 
operator  In  the  3d  Marine  Division,  was  killed 
Friday  by  mortar  fragments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quang  Trl. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  August, 
1966.  two  months  after  he  graduated  from 
Perry  Hall  High  School,  and  arrived  in 
Vietnam  January  28. 

On  the  day  he  was  killed,  his  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  J.  Corbln.  of  Joppa,  re- 
ceived their  last  letter  from  him.  He  told 
them  he  was  preparing  to  go  out  on  patrol 
and  added.  "God  knows  when  111  get  to  write 
again." 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Mildred  J.  Corbln,  of 
Joppa.  and  two  stepbrothers,  Vernon  Raftery 
and  Patrick  Baftery,  both  of  Gloucester. 
Mass. 

PRIVATE    LtTMSDEN 

Private  Lumsden  was  killed  by  enemy 
shrapnel,  while  on  a  mission  Sunday.  James 
E.  Taylor,  the  young  soldier's  father  said  he 
did  not  know  where  his  son  was  when  he 
was  killed. 

After  enlisting  In  the  Army  in  August,  1966, 
Private  Lumsden  was  trained  at  Port  Bragg. 
N.C.,  and  Port  Gordon,  Ga.  He  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  January. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  legal  papers 
were  being  prepared  to  change  his  last  name 
to  Taylor.  Mr.  Taylor  said  hla  adopted  son 
had  attended  school  as  "Billy  Taylor"  and 
wanted  bis  name  changed.  He  was  adopted 
at  the  age  of  5  days.  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Private  Lumsden.  who  dropped  out  of 
Margaret  Brent  High  School  after  the  lOih 
grade,  Is  survived  by  his  stepparents,  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Betty  Turner,  of  Parkland.  Md.  and  two 
brothers,  James  E.  Taylor.  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Hat  ton. 

Three  Maryland  Service  Men  Killed  in 
ViBT  Action 

Three  Maryland  servicemen,  two  marines 
and  one  soldier,  have  been  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

They  were: 

Pfc.  Sandy  Zimmerman,  Jr.,  19,  a  marine. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandy  Zimmerman.  St., 
of  1629  North  Bradford  street,  Baltimore. 

Capt.  Martin  N.  Tull.  a  marine,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Bitoftln  N.  Tull.  of  11931  Vlers  Mill 
road.  Wheaton. 

Pfc.  Robert  J.  Thomas,  the  soldier,  son  of 
George  A.  Thomas,  of  2433  Callow  avenue. 
Baltimore. 

Private  Zimmerman  was  shot  In  the  chest 
and  killed  Saturday  while  on  a  patrol  near 
Trung  Luong,  the  Defense  Department  said 
in  a  wire  to  hU  parents.  He  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam since  the  first  of  May. 

Private  Zlmmermian  attended  School  No. 
452  at  McCulloh  and  Blddle  streets  and  left 
there  In  June,  1966.  Between  that  time  and 
his  Marine  Oorpe  enlistment  In  November. 
1966  he  worked  as  a  busboy  at  Friendship 
International  Airport  and  for  an  East  Balti- 
more laundry. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  Paul  and  Douglas  Zimmerman,  and 
two  sisters.  Margaret  and  Emily  Zimmerman. 


The  American  Film  Institute  Is  Organized 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  there  has  been  discussion 
aiaout  the  need  for  preserving  the  preat 


backlog  of  film  heretofore  produced  and 
going  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Because  of  the  great  cultural  potential, 
film  and  other  reproductive  devices  de- 
sei-ve  additional  thought  and  assistance. 

My  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  Film  Institute 
has  been  organized  as  a  nonprofit,  non- 
governmental corporation  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  develop  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural use  of  film. 

It  will  be  noted  that  George  Stevens. 
Jr..  involved  in  the  production  of  well- 
respected  USIA  film  "Years  of  Lightning', 
Days  of  Drums."  will  be  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  June  6 
regarding  this  organization  and  the  pub- 
lic figures  connected  with  it  follows: 
Agencv  to  Press  Movies'  Artistry — American 
Film  Institute  Formed  in  Washington 

I  By  Vincent  Canby) 
Washi.n-cton,  June  5. — The  American  Film 

Institute,  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  cor- 
poration, has  been  formally  established  to 
preserve  and  develop  the  nation's  "artistic 
and  cultural  resources  in  fllm." 

CFCorge  Stevens  Jr..  35-year -old  director  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency's  fllm 
division,  is  resigning  that  poet  to  become  di- 
rectx>r  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
corporation,  which  will  be  guided  by  a  22- 
member  board  of  trustees. 

Formation  of  the  institute,  which  will  have 
headquarters  in  Washington,  was  announced 
at  the  Madison  Hotel  here  today  at  a  prees 
conference  hold  by  George  Stevens.  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  the  Arts,  and  Gregory  Peck,  the  actor  who 
is  acting  chairman  of  the  institute's  board 
of  trustees. 

OTHER    SUCH    GROUPS    LARGER 

With  an  estimated  budget  of  $5.3-million 
for  the  first  three  years,  the  American  Film 
Institute  conies  into  being  ae  the  third-larg- 
est such  organization  in  the  world  in  terms 
of  money.  Its  .Soviet  counterpart  has  an  an- 
nual budget  of  between  $4-million  and  $5- 
mlUlon.  and  the  Swedish  PUm  Institute  an 
annual  budget  of  $2.25  million. 

The  United  SUtes.  where  motion  pictures 
had  their  birth,  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  major 
producing  nations  to  establish  such  an  orga- 
nization. Britain.  Prance.  Italy  and  India 
have  them 

As  outlined  by  Roger  Stevens,  the  insti- 
tute will  concentrate  on  the  following  areas: 

-Filmmaker  training.  It  will  establish  one 
or  more  Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study,  to 
act  as  a  bridge  between  college  or  university 
study  and  a  filmmaking  career. 

•Film  education.  The  Institute  will  explore 
ways  to  help  develop  and  Improve  the  study 
of  fllm  as  an  art  form  "with  its  own  esthetics, 
history  and  techmques." 

•■Film  production.  The  institute  will  make 
grants  to  young  filmmakers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  documentary  and  experimental  films, 
both  short  and  feature-length,  and  will 
finance  the  production  of  such  films  at  its 
Centers  for  Advanced  Film  Study. 

"Film  archives.  The  institute  will  work  to 
catalogue  and  preserve  old  films. 

The  institute  will  commission  publications 
of  film  news,  criticism  and  textbooks. 

Of  the  institute's  initial  three-year  budget 
three-quarters  is  already  in  hand  or  firmly 
committed 

COUNCIL    GRANT    IS    LARGEST 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  in  the 
largest  single  grant  It  has  ever  made,  has 
given  the  institute  $1.3-mllllon.  The  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  have  each  pledged  themselves 
to  grunt  S1.3-milllon.  leaving  $1.3-milllon 
still  to  be  raised. 

George  Stevens  Jr  .  son  of  the  Hollywood 
filmmaker  ai\d  no  relation  to  Roger  Stevens, 


pointed  to  the  dominating  Influence  of  fllm 
today  and  said:  "We  cannot  be  casual  about 
the  training  of  the  people  who  create  these 
Images." 

PECK    REPLIES    TO    CRITICS 

As  head  of  the  U.S.I.A.'s  film  division  for 
the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Stevens  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion around  the  world  of  600  documentaries 
and  newsreels  annually.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  U.S.I.A.  began  an  "Interneship" 
program  to  train  young  filmmakers.  A  num- 
ber of  their  films,  notably  the  documentary 
feature  on  President  Kennedy,  "Years  of 
Lightning:  Day  of  Drums,"  have  been  well 
received. 

Taking  notice  of  criticism  that  the  present 
board  seems  to  be  weighted  In  favor  of  the 
Hollywood  motion-picture  establishment,  Mr. 
Peck  noted : 

"I  have  been  In  the  theater  and  films  for 
25  years,  and  this  Is  the  first  production  in 
which  I  appeared  that  was  reviewed  before  it 
opened." 

The  trustees  other  than  George  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Peck; 

Elizabeth  Ashley,  the  actresa. 

Charles   Benton,   educational   film   producer. 

Francis  Ford  Ooppola,  film  writer  and  di- 
rector. 

Sherrill  Corwin,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Theater  Owners. 

The  Rev.  John  Culkln,  director  of  Pordham 
University's  Center  for  Communications. 

Bruce  Herschensohn.  documentary  film- 
maker. 

Francis  Keppel.  former  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Arthur  Knight,  aim  critic  and  historian. 

Richard  Leacock,  aimmaker. 

Donald  H.  McGannon.  president  of  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company. 

David  Mallery,  director  of  studies  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  Schools. 

William  L.  Perelra.  architect  and  member  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Art*. 

Arnold  Picker,  executive  vice  president  of 
United  Artists  Corporation. 

Sidney  Poltler.  the  actor. 

Arthur  M.  Schlealnger  Jr.,  the  historian. 

George  Sea  ton.  the  firm  director  and  pro- 
ducer. 

Dan  Taradash,  fllm  writer. 

Jack  Va^ntl.  president  of  the  Motion  Plc- 
ture><(ssoclatlon  of  America. 

Richard  P.  Walsh,  president  Of  the  Interna- 
tional Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Em- 
ployes. 

Fred  Zinnemann.  the  director. 


American    Hungarian    Federation    Cele- 
brates 60th  Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this^ear 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  ^ler- 
Ican  Hungarian  Federation.  I  feel  that 
it  is  most  appropriate  to  salute  this  fine 
organization  on  reaching  an  important 
milestone,  and  to  note  its  many  accom- 
plishments. 

During  its  entire  existence  it  has  served 
Hungarian  Immigrants  in  the  Snited 
States  and  aided  them  in  becoming  loyal 
and  useful  citizens.  In  addition,  the  fed- 
eration has  acted  as  a  focal  point  and 
spokesman  for  the  problems  and  needs 
of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian  back- 
ground. For  the  last  20  years,  the  Amer- 
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lean  Hungarian  Federation  has  also 
served  as  the  imofHdal  representative  of 
the  Hungarian  people  living  In  Hungary, 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  demo- 
cratic rights  and  free  expression. 

The  federation  has  Its  O'wn  local  and 
State  chapters  and  in  addition  consists 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
of  America,  the  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association,  American  Himgarian 
churches,  associations,  clubs,  and  study 
groups.  All  of  these  organizations  send 
delegates  to  a  triermial  convention  which 
elects  ofiQcers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

After  World  War  n.  the  federation 
sponsored  over  22,000  Hungarians  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States,  and  later 
aided  some  35,000  Hungarian  refugees  in 
coming  to  this  country  after  the  ruth- 
less and  tyrannical  Soviet  subjugation  of 
their  homeland.  Between  1945  and  1952. 
the  federation  sent  nearly  $1.5  million 
to  help  Hungary  and  Hungarians  living 

in  Western  Europe.  After  the  valiant 
struggle  for  freedom  In  1956,  the  fed- 
eration provided  $512,560  In  relief  fimds 
prior  to  the  time  a  separate  organiza- 
tion was  designated  to  provide  this 
service. 

The  federation  has  long  taken  a  strong 
and  imequlvocal  stand  against  any  form 
of  totalitarian  or  atheistic  Ideology,  and 
was  In  opposition  to  both  nazlsm  and 
communism.  Over  the  past  two  decades 
It  has  sought  to  keep  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  Informed 
on  political,  religious,  and  economic  con- 
ditions in  Hungary  under  Communist 
domination.  This  effort  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  publication  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  keep  alive  the  spark  of  freedom  in 
the  hearts  of  those  living  under  Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
was  chartered  in  1907  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Its  present  officers  are:  The  Honorable 
Albert  A.  Piok,  municipal  judge,  Pitts- 
burgh,   national    president;    Rt.    Rev 
Dr.  Zoltan  Beky,  bishop  emeritus  of  the 
Hungarian       Independent       Reformed 
Church  of  America  and  president  of  the 
Hungarian     Reformed     Federation     of 
America,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors;   Prof.   Dr.    Emery   G.    Szekely 
Temple   Medical   School,   Philadelphia' 
Dr.    Janos    Nadas,    president,    Kossuth 
Chapter  of  AHP.  Cleveland;  Mr.  Stephen 
Mlko,  president,  AHF  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Zoltan  Vasvari  presi- 
dent. Cross  and  Sword  Movement,  Gar- 
field, N.J.,  the  national  vice  presidents- 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips,  William  Penn 
fraternal  Association,  Pittsburgh,  treas- 
urer;   Mr.   Bela   Karlovitz,    Pittsburgh, 
general  counsel;  Messrs.  Gabriel  Boda- 
ner,  Garfield,  NJ.,  Andrew  Eross,  Sr , 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Dr.  Julius  Ho- 
vany,    Chicago,    lU.,    comptrollers;    Dr 
Louis  Purt,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Prof. 
Z.  Michael  Szaz,  department  of  political 
science.   Seton   Hall   University,   South 
Orange,  N.J.,  national  secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with  pride  that  I 
recognize  the  very  significant  accom- 
Wlshmentfi  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation.  On  Its  60th  anniversary  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  and  hope  for  Its 
continual  success  and  achievements.  The 
fwleratlon  typifies  the  contribution  made 
oy  our  citizens  of  Hungarian  background 
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to  this  Nation's  greatness.  Through  its 
efforts  and  ours  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  Hungarian  nation  Is 
again  able  to  remain  and  enjoy  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  which  it  so  eagerly 
seeks. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hnb«1  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  First  Interoational 
Agribusiness  Conference  on  "The 
Search  for  International  Food  Balance" 
Sponsored  by  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
May  II,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    IlilNGIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humpukey  ad- 
dressed a  most  unusual  assembly  of 
American  businessmen  and  investors  who 
recognize  the  powerful  Impact  of  the 
agricultural  community  on  the  entire 
economy  of  America  and  yes,  Indeed,  the 
entire  world. 

The  first  International  Agribusiness 
Conference  was  sponsored  in  Chicago  by 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

Present  at  the  banquet  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  addressed  was  a 
tremendously  distinguished  group  of 
American  businessmen  who  are  working 
in  harmony  and  unison  with  the  agricul- 
tural community  of  this  coimtry. 

I  am  proud  that  Chicago  was  the  host 
to  this  first  International  Agribusiness 
Conference,  and  I  am  equally  proud  of 
of  the  manner  In  which  Vice  President 
Humphrey  placed  the  significance  of  this 
conference  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  made  a  pow- 
erful contribution  toward  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  how  the  Nation,  by  utilizing 
all  of  the  segments  of  Its  business  and 
agrioultural  commimlty,  can,  Indeed, 
reach  heights  never  before  Imagined  by 
man  in  human  achievement. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Remarks  op  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  at  the  First  International 
Agribusiness  Conference  on  "The  Search 
FOR  International  Pood  Balaitce,"  Spon- 
sored Bt  Chicago  Board  tw  Trade.  Mat  11 
1967 


I  am  honored  to  bring  you  thla  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

■■I  am  very  pleased  to  greet  those  attend- 
ing the  first  International  Agribusiness  Con- 
ference. 

'Your  meeting  Is  iwoof  that  the  world  is  at 
last  aware  that  a  war  must  be  waged  on 
global  hunger.  That  awareness,  accompanied 
by  a  full  commitment  of  talent  and  resources, 
is  vital  to  our  ultimate  success. 

"History  teaches  us  that,  given  a  creative, 
constructive  partnership  between  private 
business  and  government,  no  challenge  Is  too 
great — no  problem  Inaunnountable. 

"The  present  food  crisis  Is  without  parallel 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  International  co- 
operation backed  by  self-help  la  Imperative. 
We  in  America  can  provide  only  a  small  mar- 
gin of  the  hiunan  and  material  resources 
neded  for  food  development.  The  major  ef- 
fort— the  will — the  leadership — the  labor— 
and.   Indeed  even  most  of  the  resources 


must  come  from  the  low-tnccane  countries 
themselves. 

"The  developing  countries  which  have 
made  the  best  progresa  are  those  In  which 
private  Initiative  and  enterprise  have  played 
a  vigorous  role  In  national  growth. 

"The  encouragement  of  auch  Initiative  In 
the  developing  coontrtea  and  the  furthering 
of  private  U.S.  participation  In  International 
development  are  salient  objectives  of  our 
assistance  program. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  have  the  kind  of 
stable  and  progressive  world  In  which  free 
institutions  can  survive  and  flourish  unless 
the  people  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
can  look  forward  to  economic  and  social 
progress,  earned  by  their  own  work  in  Inde- 
pendence and  self-respect.  We  were  never 
meant  to  be  an  oasis  of  liberty  and  abun- 
dance in  a  worldwide  desert  of  disappointed 
dreams. 

"I  salute  you.  and  I  wish  you  growing 
.success  In  an  indispensable  task  of  our 
time." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
We  are  citizens  of  the  rich  Western  world. 
And  We  take  almost  for  granted  the  prosper- 
ity and  plenty  which  surround  us. 

But  we  would  do  well  to  realize  that,  as 
we  Bit  comfortably  this  evening  at  our  din- 
ner tables,  many  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  the 
world's  people  do  not  know  where  their  next 
meal  is  coming  from. 

Tonight,  as  we  count  our  blessings  here  in 
America,  1  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
few  thoughts  about  those  millions,  and  what 
they  will  mean  to  us  In  the  years  ahead. 

Some  169  years  ago  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Malthus  wrote  a  document  entitled  "An 
Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population."  That 
document  foresaw  the  time  when  world 
population  would  far  outrun  world  food 
supply. 

For  many  years  the  wise  people  In  the 
economic  ministries  and  universities  pointed 
out  the  fallacies  In  Malthus"  Ideas,  and  re- 
assured each  other  that  such  a  thing  would 
not  happen. 

But  I  bring  you  this  news:  Reverend 
Malthus'  grim  prophecy  wUl  come  true,  un- 
less we  act  and  ict  now. 

Two  things  have  saved  mankind  so  far 
from  such  a  fate. 

First,  there  has  been  the  spectacular  In- 
crease in  agricultural  output  and  productiv- 
ity in  the  advanced  nations  In  the  temperate 
zone,  such  as  our  United  States. 

Second,  there  has  been  the  cruelly-high 
death  rate  in  the  poor  nations,  mostly  In  the 
tropic  and  subtroplc  zones. 

But  we  are  not  keeping  up.  Because  of 
modem  medicine,  death  rates  have  been  cut 
in  the  developing  countries.  And  birth  rates 
have  increased.  The  result  has  been  the  now- 
famous  "population  explosion." 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  In 
terms  of  one  basic  commodity,  of  how  times 
have  changed. 

Before  World  War  n  the  developing  coun- 
tries, ae  a  whole,  shipped  an  average  of  five 
million  tons  of  grain  to  the  advanced  nations 
each  year. 

Now  the  situation  Is  reversed. 
This  year— despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
60  to  80  percent  of  their  work  forces  In  agri- 
culture— the  developing  nations  will  import 
over  30  million  tons  of  grain.  And,  with  those 
Imports,  they  will  stiu  be  left  desperately 
short  of  their  needs. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  world  has  con- 
sumed more  grain  than  it  has  produced.  The 
gap  has  been  filled  largely  by  so-called  "sur- 
pluses" from  North   America. 

But  the  only  surplus  today  Is  a  surplus  of 
hunger. 

And  even  our  amazing  American  produc- 
tivity will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Today  we  In  America  are  putting  unused 
acreage  back  into  production. 

But  our  unused  capacity  is  limited,  and  so 
Is  that  of  the  other  great  grain-producing 
countries. 
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Our  best  esUmate  U  that  the  available 
land  resources  of  tbe  world  give  us  about  a 
decade  to  bring  the  equation  between  food 
and  people  Into  b«ilance. 

After  that  date,  there  will  be  no  Inex- 
haustible reservoirs  of  food  grains  for  the 
hungry  <rf  the  world. 

That  is  only  the  supply  side. 

On  the  demand  side,  we  must  recognize 
that,  by  1980,  there  will  probably  be  more 
than  another  billion  people  In  the  world — 
most  of  them  In  food-short  countries. 

Based  on  these  trends,  the  FAG  estimates 
that  cereals  deficits  In  these  countries  will 
total  around  42  million  tons  by  1975.  a  deficit 
greater  than  the  current  entire  U.S.  wheat 
crop. 

At  that  rate,  the  deficit  could  exceed  80 
million  tons  by  1985 — or  greater  than  total 
U.S.  capacity,  even  If  all  conceivable  acreage 
were  brought  back  Into  production  and  tech- 
nological Improvement  continued  at  Its  pres- 
ent rate. 

Even  now.  Jten  thousand  people — mostly 
children — die  every  day  from  malnutrition. 

If  the  gap  continues  to  grow,  what  will  this 
figure  be  in  the  years  ahead? 

How  can  we  hope  for  security  or  stability 
In  a  world  where  the  few  drink  Metrecal 
while  the  many  die  In  misery  and  starvation? 

And  how  can  we.  as  moral  people,  allow  it 
to  happen? 

The  answer  Is  that  we  cannot. 

If  we  are  to  really  get  to  the  problem,  the 
developing  countries  will  have  to  seriously 
look  to  family  planning.  They  will  also  have 
to  produce  more  of  their  own  food. 

That  Is  why,  In  our  new  Pood  for  Freedom 
progrram,  we  are  stressing — yes.  Insisting  on — 
self  help. 

This  means  that  governments  In  these 
countries  must  give  a  much  high  priority  to 
agriculture  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  time  Is  past  when  a  national  airline 
...  a  steel  mill  ...  an  ofBcers'  club  and  a 
superhighway  from  the  national  palace  to 
the  airport  could  pass  for  a  "development" 
program. 

A  true  development  program — one  with 
any  hope  of  defeating  hunger — is  one  which 
gives  real  production  Incentives  to  farmers. 

It  Is  one  which  provides  better  facilities 
for  farm  credit  and  for  marketing. 

It  is  one  which  brings  basic  measures  of 
health  and  of  mass  education  to  the  people 
of  the  countryside. 

Yes,  the  hungry  nations  must  more  effec- 
tively help  themselves. 

But  we.  as  world  leaders  and  as  responsible 
citizens  of  this  planet,  must  do  far  better  too. 
And  that  Is  where  you  come  In. 

If  we  are  to  defeat  world  hunger,  we  will 
need  the  effective  efforts  of  all  parts  of  our 
society — and  particularly  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  serve 
as  catalysts  and  energlzers  for  private  Initia- 
tive. 

I  believe  In  the  profit  system.  I  also  believe 
that  It  can  work  even  more  effectively  than 
It  has  In  the  past  for  the  public  good. 

In  agriculture,  our  country  eeptecially 
needs  the  technical  skills  and  organizational 
experience — the  unmatchable  skills  and  ex- 
I>erience  of  the  agribusiness  conununlty — to 
market  abroad  millions  of  tons  of  food  and 
feed  grains  and  oil  seeds,  and  their  products. 

For  the  agribusiness  comzaunlty  can  do  this 
Job  more  efficiently  and  at  less  cost  than 
government  can. 

For  too  long,  business  and  government 
stood  on  opposite  sides  of  an  Imaglnery  line — 
the  line  dividing  the  so-called  "private  sec- 
tor" from  the  so-called  "public  sector" — and 
glowered    at   one    another. 

Some  businessmen  suspected  government 
of  an  Insatiable  appetite  to  expand  Ita  func- 
tions, to  encroach  upon  private  enteriHlse, 
and  ultimately  to  stifle  It. 


And  some  government  officials  regarded 
business  as  Inherently  oblivious  or  even 
antagonistic  to  the  public  Interest.  Some 
even  regarded  profits  as  actually  Immoral — 
rather  than  as  an  Incentive  essential  to 
efficiency. 

These  old  suspicions  are  fading  into  his- 
tory, and  mutual  confidence  and  cooperation 
are  replacing  them.  We  have  discovered  that 
neither  business  nor  government  has  a 
monopoly  on  wisdom — or  on  dedication  to 
the  public  good. 

The  problems  this  country  faces  are  Just 
too  large  and  complex  for  any  one  part  of 
our  society  to  handle  alone. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of  this 
last  third  of  the  20th  century,  we  will  need 
everyone.  All  of  us  will  need  each  other — 
each  doing  hie  own  Job  in  his  own  best  way. 
yet  coordinating  our  efforts  for  maximum 
effect. 

For  our  part,  we  In  government  seek  to 
make  priority  needs — both  at  home  and 
abroad — profitable   for   private   enterprise. 

We  seek  to  create  an  environment  where 
private  initiative  can  flourish  and  be  re- 
warded, not  penalized,  in  the  course  of  meet- 
ing these  needs. 

I  think  you  recognize  this  today  In  many 
places  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

Currently.  Commodity  Credit  Corpwratlon- 
owned  stoclts  of  grain  are  being  insulated 
from  the  market.  The  grain  markets  are 
freer  of  the  influence  of  government  supplies 
than  in  many  years. 

Low  rates  for  grains  and  oilseeds  are  sub- 
stantially below  niarket  prices,  enabling  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  to  function. 
Farm  prices  are  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets in  most  oases  without  an  export  subsidy. 
Cooperating  farmers  are  receiving  supple- 
mental direct  payments. 

Tlie  Pood  for  Freedom  Program,  P.L.  480. 
win  move  over  1.5  billion  dollars  worth  of 
farm  product*  through  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  this  year. 

This  year  we  are  exporting  about  7  billion 
dollars  worth  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Of  this,  about  80  per  cent  are  commercial 
exports.  The  farmer-agribusiness  complex  is 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  main- 
taining our  balance  of  payments. 

The  Kennedy  Round  trade  negotiations, 
now  nearing  completion,  has  included,  at  the 
Presidents  insistence,  the  agrictUtural  sec- 
tor as  well  as  industrial  products — the  first 
such  negotiation  to  do  so.  We  look  to  the 
Kennedy  Round  not  only  for  Increased  world 
trading  opportunities,  but  also  as  giving  new 
Impetus  to  multilateral  food  aid  by  the  rich 
nations. 

The  Food  Btamp  Plan,  operated  through 
privately-owned  retail  stores,  will  be  In- 
creasing In  scope. 

We  are  studying  each  of  oiir  programs  with 
this  question  In  mind :  How  can  we  best  help 
private  initiative  do  the  Job? 

There  is  another  opportunity  for  the  agri- 
business community. 

I  am  privileged  to  chair  the  new  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development. 

It  is  the  high-priority  business  of  our 
new  Ootmcil  to  develop  fully  the  potential 
wealth  of  food  from  the  sea — wealth  which 
can  be  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  food 
processing  industry. 

And,  I  might  add,  food  from  the  sea — rich 
In  protein — also  offers  us  new  opportunities 
in  the  war  on  hunger. 

Now,  Just  what  are  the  Implications  of  the 
oomlng  world  food  crisis — and  I  use  the 
word  "crisis"  purpoeely — foe  our  own  Amer- 
ican agricultural  policy? 

What  must  we  do? 

First  of  all — and  this  seems  all  too  ob- 
vious— we  muBt  produce  more  food. 


We  must  produce  more  food  to  meet  re- 
quirements in  our  own  country  ...  to  help 
fill  growing  comjnercjal  markets  overseas 
.  .  .  and  to  help  feed  the  hungry  of  the 
world. 

We  must  produce  more  food  so  that  we 
will  have  reasonable  reserves.  In  case  of 
emergency.  (And  we  do  not  have  adequate 
reserves  today.) 

We  must  help  the  developing  nations, 
where  they  wlsb  help.  In  family-planning 
programs. 

We  must  help  them  with  programs  of  de- 
salinization,  so  that  unproductive  soil  ni.iy 
bloom. 

We  must  help  them  develop  their  own 
rural  economies  and  agricultiu-al  productivity 
to  the  maximum. 

We  must  encourage  rich  and  food-produc- 
ing nations  to  Join  in  this  effort — as  a  matter 
of  their  own  urgent  self-interest. 

But  we  shall  be  able  to  do  none  of  these 
things  i/  we  In  America  unwisely  choose  to 
live  with  a  policy  of  agricultural  scarcity. 

I  believe  farm  abundance  and  farm  pros- 
perity are  not  In  opposition  to  each  other  in 
this  country.  They  can  be,  if  farm  programs 
are  mismanaged  and  misdirected.  But  they 
will  not  be  if  we  in  government,  and  you  in 
the  agnbusines*  community,  take  care  to 
see  that  the  family  which  produces  that 
abundance  Is  given  proper  incentive  and 
return. 

The  American  farm  producer  carries  a 
heavy  burden,  and  meets  a  high  responsi- 
bility, on  behalf  of  our  whole  society.  And  he 
should  receive  his  fair  share  of  our  society's 
overall  pros[>erity. 

He  needs  It. 

He  deserves  it. 

And  we  must  help  him  get  It — so  that  he 
need  not  fear  that  his  very  productivity  will 
in  the  end  drive  him  off  the  soil. 

We  must  break  away  from  the  old  patterns 
of  thought. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "The  dogmas  of 
the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy 
present.  The  occasion  Is  piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty, and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  is  new.  so  must  we  think  anew. 
We  must  disenthrall  ourselves." 

Yes,  the  occasion  Is  "piled  high  with  diffi- 
culty." 

For  peace  and  stability,  and  the  future 
course  of  world  politics,  may  very  well  hinge 
on  whether  or  not  we  In  the  rich  nations  will 
be  able  to  overcome  world  hunger. 

We  may  disagree  with  many  of  the  things 
Bertrand  Russell  has  to  say.  But  he  was  abso- 
lutely right  when  he  posed  this  question  a 
few  years  ago.  "If  one  man  offers  you  democ- 
racy and  another  offers  you  a  bag  of  grain, 
at  what  stage  Of  starvation  will  you  prefer 
the  grain  to  the  vote?" 

Democracy  or  totalitarianism;  peace  or 
violence?  They  make  little  difference  to  tlie 
starving  man  with  nothing  to  lose. 

And  for  those  who  prefer  to  see  things  in 
economic  terms,  I  will  point  out  that,  until 
the  people  of  the  hungry  nations  are  able  to 
stand  on  their  own  healthy  feet,  we  shall 
be  wasting  the  world's  greatest  potential 
market. 

The  figures  show  that,  for  every  10  per 
cent  Increase  in  per-caplta  Income  abroad, 
our  own  commercial  exports  Increase  16  per 
cent.  They  also  show  that  every  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  additional  exports  creates  more 
than  100  thousand  Jobs  In  this  country. 

The  starving  and  poverty-stricken  don't 
buy  much.  The  healthy  and  self-sustaining 
do.  Now  we  face  the  crossroads. 

We  can  turn  back  to  the  (rid  habits  and 
reap  the  whirlwind.  Or  we  can  reach  with 
confidence  to  the  future  and  reap  the  bounty 
of  a  world  of  progress  ...  of  plenty  .  .  . 
and  of  peace. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Tuesday,  June  6,  Dr.  George  E. 
Mueller,  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, addressed  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics  here  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  subject  of  his  address  was  "The 
Apollo  Applications  Pi-ogram— Status 
and  Prospects." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  I>r.  Mueller 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
his  address  so  that  I  could  insert  it  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  commend  this  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

The  Apollo  Applications  Program — Status 
AND  Prospects 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  friends. 
The  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  Is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  of 
keeping  the  scientific  and  technical  commu- 
nity Informed  about  the  progress  and  pros- 
pects of  space  science  and  technology.  It  Is 
a  special  pleasure  to  visit  with  this  SecUon. 
Our  meeting  in  November  1963  was  my  first 
opportunity  after  taking  on  this  assignment 
to  discuss  it  publicly  and  in  perspective. 

Last  fall  and  winter,  the  meetings  of  this 
Section  with  industry  spokesmen  on  "After 
Apollo — What  Next?"  were  a  most  helpful 
contribution  to  the  decision-making  process. 
Much  of  the  thinking  In  your  outstanding 
series  of  presentations  Is  reflected  In  the 
post-Apollo  decision  that  resulted  from  this 
process. 

Now  what  Is  this  post-Apollo  decision?  It 
Includes  these  things: 

The  extension  of  man's  experience  In  space 
through  a  step-by  step  process  In  flights  of 
one  month,  two  months  and  eventually  a 
year  or  more  In  orbit. 

The  continued  scientific  exploration  of  the 
moon  after  the  initial  landing  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  four  flights  a  year. 

Research  and  development  of  new  payloads 
that  wUl  exploit  the  capability  of  the  Saturn- 
Apollo  systems  in  earth  orbit  and  lunar  orbit. 
Improvements  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  so 
It  can  be  used  with  the  Saturn  I  launch 
vehicle  as  a  six-man  ferry  between  earth  and 
earth  orbit  with  capability  for  landing  on 
land. 

I  believe  the  decision  by  the  President  to 
continue  the  exploration  of  space  by  Imple- 
menting the  NERVA,  Voyager  and  Apollo 
Applications  programs  amounts  to  a  major 
step  forward.  If  approved  by  the  Congress, 
this  would  represent  a  national  commitment 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  in  space. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  ApoITo 
Applications  program.  A  good  way  to  begin 
Is  with  the  two  principal  program  objectives. 
The  first  is  concerned  with  the  advancement 
of  manned  space  flight  capabUlty.  The  sec- 
ond is  related  to  things  that  can  be  done 
with  this  capability. 

In  the  first  category  are  efforts  to  develop 
capability  for  econonUcal  space  flight  and  to 
determine  the  usefulness  of  man  In  space. 
In  the  second  category  are  the  conduct  of 
•stronomy  observations,  extended  lunar  ex- 
ploration, and  experiments  to  study  benefits 
on  earth. 

The  work  toward  economical  space  flight 
has  several  aspects.  We  have  placed  consid- 
erable emphasis  on  efforts  toward  Improve- 
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ments  that  redix^  unit  ooets,  so  aa  to  speed 
the  arrival  of  the  day  when  applicaaons  of 
manned  space  flight  can  be  realized  econom- 
ically. 

One  of  the  oost-savlng  aq>ects  of  Apollo 
AppUcatlons  Is  the  re-use  of  the  Command 
Module.  We  hope  to  refurbish  Command 
Modules  flown  in  the  Apollo  program  for 
Apollo  Api^lcations,  avoiding  several  million 
dollars  in  costs  for  new  hardware. 

Another  step  Is  the  addition  of  land- 
landing  capability  which  facilitates  re-tise 
of  the  Command  Module.  This  would  have 
even  greater  Impact  on  costs  If  it  should  lead 
to  the  ability  to  dispense  with  the  require- 
ment for  naval  recovery  forces. 

The  land-landing  capability  will  provide 
still  another  major  benefit,  an  Increase  In 
crew  capacity  from  three  to  six.  This  Is  so 
because  land  landing  requires  retrorockets 
that  soften  the  Impact  to  three  or  four  feet 
per  second.  In  water  landings,  the  Impact  Is 
between  10  and  20  feet  per  second.  The 
lowering  of  the  Impact  shock  reduces  the 
requirements  placed  on  the  couches  and 
their  suspension— thus  the  increased  crew 
capacity. 

A  fourth  Item  Is  the  double  use  of  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  Saturn  I — the  S-IVB.  After 
It  has  done  its  Job  in  the  launch  phase  of  the 
mission,  the  stage  Is  converted  to  the  Orbital 
Workshop. 

Fifth  Is  the  repeated  use  of  the  Orbital 
Workshop  as  an  embryonic  space  station. 

Sixth  is  the  plan  to  conduct  flights  of  In- 
creasing duration.  The  program  worked  out 
with  the  advice  of  the  space  medicine  com- 
munity envisions  a  series  of  steps  that 
roughly  double  the  length  of  each  previous 
flight.  We  hope  this  process  will  lead  to  mis- 
sions lasting  a  year  or  more  In  orbit. 

Finally,  one  of  the  most  Important  econ- 
omy features  of  Apollo  Applications  Is  Its 
basic  concept — that  of  using  the  flight  hard- 
ware and  physical  plant  developed  for  Apollo, 
and  employing  the  skills  of  the  Apollo  people 
and  Industrial  organizations  as  they  become 
available. 

Altogether,  we  hope  this  series  of  Innova- 
tions will  permit  sufficient  reductions  in  unit 
costs  of  doing  business  In  space  to  allow  us 
to  do  In  space  some  of  the  exciting  things 
outlined  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Berkner  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  Dallas  symposium.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  scientist  and  a  great  citizen  of  this 
country  whose  vision  time  and  again  has 
laid  a  solid  foundation  for  our  nation's  prog- 
ress. It  Is  characteristic  of  Lloyd  Berkner  that 
he  should  have  been  the  chief  arranger  of  our 
first  smyposlum  on  "Commercial  Utilization 
of  Space."  I  will  miss  his  advise  and  wise 
counsel  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  objective  of  determining  the  useful- 
ness of  man  In  space  is  achieved  by  investi- 
gating human  performance  and  habltablllty 
coBslderatlons.  The  large  volume  of  the  Or- 
bital Workshop  makes  this  possible. 

Dr.  Homer  E.  Newell,  NASA's  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions, has  observed  that  both  manned  and 
automated  operations  will  be  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  future.  It  will  be  of 
major  Importance  to  design  hardware  and  to 
and  to  plan  missions  that  will  use  man  for 
those  tasks  that  he  does  better  than  ma- 
chines, and  vice  versa. 

To  provide  the  data  for  such  determina- 
tions, we  have  scheduled  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, beginning  with  the  first  flight  of  the 
Workshop,  which  will  deal  with  questions  of 
how  to  live  and  work  most  efficiently  In  space. 
Some  of  these  questions  are : 

How  much  cubic  footage  Is  needed  for 
routine  functions  of  life,  science  experiments, 
maintenance  of  equipment? 

What  Is  an  optimum  floor  plan  for  crew 
quarters   and   work  stations? 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  sleep  In  zero 
gravity? 

What  forms  of  exercise  are  most  effective  In 
keeping  a  crew  physically  fit? 
What  are  the  best  foods  and  methods  of 


preparing  food,  caring  for  personal  hygiene, 
managing  wastes  and  attending  to  other 
housekeeping  matters? 

What  about  Intravehlcvilar  activity — that 
iB,  motion  within  the  Orbital  Workshop — 
and  Its  effect  on  experiments  and  work 
performance? 

When  we  have  this  kind  of  information, 
we  win  know  a  great  deal  more  about  man's 
ability  to  live  and  work  in  space. 

Now  let  us  move  to  the  second  category 
of  Apollo  Applications  activities,  related  to 
the  things  that  can  be  done  with  the  avail- 
able capability.  The  first  Is  astronomy.  The 
Apollo  Telescope  Mount  Is  expected  to  carry 
on  Its  first  flight  a  package  of  five  basic 
solar  astronomy  experiments.  This  con- 
prises  about  a  dozen  major  instruments 
mounted  in  an  Instrument  support  canister 
almost  7  feet  In  diameter.  11  feet  long  and 
over  a  ton  In  weight.  It  Is  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  sophisticated  array  of  instru- 
ments ever  assembled  for  observation  of  the 
sun.  We  plan  to  fly  it  near  the  peak  of  the 
solar  cycle,  about  two  years  from  now.  Hope- 
fully, the  observations  will  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable Increase  in  the  understanding  of 
the  sun  and  Its  relationship  to  the  earth. 
Later  In  the  program,  an  Apollo  Telescope 
Mount  Is  to  carry  a  package  of  Instruments 
for  stellar  astronomy.  The  astronomers  feel 
there  Is  a  real  advantage  If  these  observa- 
tions can  be  carried  out  at  higher  altitudes, 
on  the  order  of  20,000  miles  or  more.  There 
are  two  reasons.  One  is  that  a  vantage  point 
beyond  the  magnetosphere  reduces  Interfer- 
ence with  observations  In  the  gamma  ray. 
X-ray.  and  high  ultraviolet  regions  of  the 
spectrum,  as  well  as  some  radio  observations. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  spacecraft  Is 
in  communication  with  each  ground  station 
for  longer  periods  at  high  altitudes.  With 
these  considerations  In  mind,  we  are  look- 
ing closely  at  the  Idea  of  a  flying  a  stellar 
astronomy  Telescope  Mount  at  synchronous 
altitude  or  higher. 

Another  objective  In  the  second  category 
Is  extended  lunar  exploration.  Activity  could 
begin  with  a  lunar  orbital  mission  employing 
various  types  of  sensors  related  to  the  lunar 
environment. 

For  the  period  following  the  Initial  Apollo 
mission,  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  conduct 
missions  that  will  extend  the  duration  of  stay 
on  the  moon's  stirface  to  14  days.  On  the  first 
Apollo  lunar  mission,  the  two  astronauts  are 
scheduled  to  limit  their  stay  to  about  18 
hours.  To  clarify  the  options,  we  are  study- 
ing the  possible  use  of  two  Lunar  Module 
derivations.  One  would  land  on  the  moon's 
surface  unmanned.  In  advance  of  the  men 
who  use  it.  Its  descent  stage  would  not  be 
changed,  but  Its  ascent  stage  would  be  modl- 
fled  to  provide  living  conditions  for  14  days, 
plus  an  airlock  for  egress  and  ingress.  A  sec- 
ond Lunar  Module  would  deliver  the  astro- 
nauts to  the  vicinity  of  the  first  and  return 
them  to  earth.  Its  only  change  from  the  basic 
design  would  be  to  allow  it  to  remain  on  the 
surface  for  14  days. 

Later  missions  may  have  additional  equip- 
ment to  permit  more  extensive  exploration. 
Examples  are  sensors,  drills,  subsurface  probes 
and  siirface  vehicles  that  might  permit  travel 
up  to  10  or  15  miles  from  the  landing  site. 
Also  under  consideration  Is  an  advanced  ver- 
sion of  the  Apollo  Lunar  Surface  Experi- 
ments Package.  The  Initial  package,  of  course. 
Is  to  be  emplaced  on  the  moon  In  the  first 
Apollo  mission. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  last  of  the  major 
objectives  of  the  program — the  study  of  bene- 
fits here  on  earth.  The  operational  weather 
satellites  are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  We  take 
them  so  much  for  granted  that  we  may  occa- 
sionally forget  that  the  forecast  In  this 
morning's  paper  was  based  In  part  on  Infor- 
mation returned  to  earth  from  space.  But 
much  more  Is  possible.  Beginning  with  the 
Applications  A  space  module,  we  plan  to  ex- 
periment with  advanced  equipment,  which 
may  help  the  weather  services  to  forecast 
more  reliably  and  for  longer  periods  of  time. 
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All  this  will  bring  closer  the  time  when  we 
can  really  do  something  about  the  weather. 
Perhap>s  the  meet  Interesting  of  the  axeafl 
of  experiment  la  the  observation  and  study 
of  the  earth's  reaourcea,  beginning  with  the 
Applications  B  space  module.  We  plan  to  fly 
sensing  equipment  to  determine  the  status 
of  crops  and  foreeta,  establish  the  where- 
abouts of  schools  of  fish  at  sea,  prospect  for 
ores  and  oil  deposits,  keep  world  maps  cur- 
rent, and  plan  transportation  routes.  As  you 
know,  the  analysis  of  the  photographs  taken 
from  the  Gemini  spacecraft  show  a  tremen- 
dous potential. 

Major  research  and  development  activity 
and  studies  by  a  niunber  of  government 
agencies  would  have  to  precede  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  any  such  system.  But  the  earth  re- 
sources survey  does  seem  to  be  a  technically 
feasible  way  to  help  solve  some  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  growing  world 
population. 

Other  applications  may  well  be  feasible. 
To  define  the  situation  better,  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Is  beginning  this  sum- 
mer a  searching  injulry  into  the  feasibility, 
practicality,  costs  and  time  scales  of  vising 
space  systems  for  meeting  existing  and  fore- 
seen needs  on  earth. 

Now  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments 
discussing  the  first  flights  In  the  program. 
We  are  planning  to  begin  with  an  earth- 
orbltal  experiments  mission.  About  15  experi- 
ments taken  off  the  Apollo  earth  orbital 
flights  would  be  performed. 

Next  would  be  a  dual  mission,  first  the 
Command  and  Service  Modules  and  then  the 
Orbital  Workshop.  Rendezvous  and  docking 
would  Initiate  an  open-ended  mission  last- 
ing up  to  28  days. 

If  a  recovered  Apollo  Command  Module 
can  be  refurbished  for  Apollo  Applications, 
we  plan  to  schedule  its  flight  next  in  the 
program,  to  revisit  the  Workshop,  to  renew 
supplies  of  expendables,  to  exercise  its  sys- 
tems and  to  determine  that  they  are  all  In 
working  order. 

Following  this  would  be  another  dual  mis- 
sion comprising  the  Command  and  Service 
Modules  and  the  Apollo  Telescope  Mount. 
These  two  would  rendezvous  and  dock.  Then 
the  combined  vehicle  would  rendezvous  and 
dock  with  the  Workshop  for  an  open-ended 
mission  lasting  up  to  66  days. 

The  astronomy  mission  would  be  followed 
by  another  flight  of  a  refurtjlshed  Command 
Module  to  revisit  the  cluster  and  resupply, 
reuse  and  recheck  its  systems.  This  would 
complete  the  flrst  series  of  Apollo  AppUca- 
tlon>  missions  launched  by  the  Saturn  I 
launch  vehicle. 

The  next  phase  of  the  program  would  em- 
ploy the  Saturn  I  for  the  Applications  A 
and  B  missions  and  the  flights  of  diuatlon 
increasing  by  stages  to  a  year  or  more.  The 
Saturn  V  would  launch  a  lunar  orbital  mis- 
sion, a  flight  at  synchronous  c»-bit  altitude 
of  22,000  miles,  and  the  beginning  of  extend- 
ed lunar  surface  activity. 

Next,  what  Is  the  status  of  the  program? 
Douglas  Aircraft  is  outfitting  Saturn  I  sec- 
ond stages  to  permit  the  option  of  using 
them  for  the  Orbital  Workshop  mission. 
Marshall  Sp)ace  night  Center  is  selecting  the 
subsystems  for  the  Workshop.  Preliminary 
crew  station  review  has  been  completed. 
Preliminary  design  Is  well  along  toward 
completion. 

The  Multiple  Docking  Adapter  design  Is 
iinder  way  at  Marshall  and  a  mockup  is 
being  fabricated.  A  neutral  bouyancy  train- 
ing article  is  being  conctructed  for  training 
astronauts  in  the  operation  ot  the  flight 
model. 

McDonnell  Is  preparing  for  a  review  of  the 
airlock  design.  Manufacturing  of  a  trainer 
Is  In  the  latter  phases  and  the  flrst  flight 
article  la  well  advanced. 

McDonnell  is  preparing  for  a  review  of  the 
system  defljiltlon  of  the  Apc^o  Telescope 
Mount.  The  flnal  design  effort  Is  under  way. 
Structural  manufacturing  drawings  are  to  b« 


released  within  the  next  month.  Most  of  the 
long  lead-time  hardware  and  the  experiments 
equipment  U  under  contract.  Some  test 
hardware  Is  now  being  delivered. 

To  s\im  up,  this  Is  a  program  that  pro- 
vides for  a  detailed  measurement  of  the  util- 
ity of  man  in  space  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 
The  measurement  is  obtained  by  doing  use- 
ful thlng^s — astronomical  observation,  ex- 
tended exploration  of  the  moon  and  experi- 
ments with  sensing  equipment  that  can  lead 
to  benefits  at  enormous  significance  to  all 
mankind. 

In  the  Apollo  Applications  program,  we 
take  a  long  step  toward  achieving  a  real  re- 
turn to  the  people  here  on  earth  from  our 
Investments  In  space.  It  leads  to  practical 
applications,  new  knowledge,  advanced  tech- 
nology and  the  continued  flow  of  new  prod- 
ucts, new  processes  and  new  ideas — the  basic 
elements  that  have  contributed  to  our 
present  national  prosperity  and  strength. 
And  It  {>ermlts  us  to  continue  the  explora- 
tion of  space. 

And  now.  I  would  like  to  depart  for  a 
moment  from  specific  discussion  of  the  pro- 
gram to  mention  some  underlying  considera- 
tions related  to  the  space  effort. 

There  are  three  premises  that  I  believe 
constitute  the  basic  reasons  for  our  space 
program. 

The  premise  that  using  and  controlling 
space  comprise  an  essential  element  of  our 
national  security  and  Its  Importance  will 
grow  with  time. 

The  premise  that  developing  the  ability  to 
work  in  space  will  provide  both  direct  and 
indirect  benefits  to  every  i)erson  on  earth 
and  that  these  benefits  are  beyond  our 
present  ability  to  enumerate  or  evaluate. 

The  premise  that  the  greatness  of  our  na- 
tion will  be  measured  in  large  part  by  ovir 
response  to  the  challenge  of  developing  and 
exploiting  space. 

I  have  faith  that  we  will  respond  and  that 
the  benefits  will  more  than  repay  the  invest- 
ment. 


World  Crisis  b  the  Middle  East 
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Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  of  crisis  when,  without  responsible 
leadership,  war  will  Inevitably  continue 
its  rampage  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  should  act  firmly  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  security.  An  encouraging 
step  in  this  direction  was  Ambassador 
Goldberg's  support  of  the  peace  resolu- 
tion in  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  now  strongly  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  use  the  great  in- 
fluence and  prestige  of  this  Nation  to 
protect  the  international  rights  of  all 
nations  to  open  waterways,  particularly 
the  right  of  Israel  to  free  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

I  further  urge  the  President  to  con- 
tinue the  presence  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 
In  the  Mediterranean  as  a  display  of  this 
Nation's  resolution.  This  country,  having 
served  as  midwife  during  the  birth  of 
Israel  as  a  free  and  Independent  nation, 
now  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect her  rights  as  such,  As  a  sovereign 
nation,  Israel  can  expect  to  have  free 
access  to  international  waterways. 

I  sincerely  pra^  that  the  forces  of 


reason  and  moderation  will  stop  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  "When  the  fighting  has 
ceased,  it  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
Israeli  nation  will  have  a  guarantee  that 
her  future  rights  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
will  remain  forever  Inviolate. 


Bringing  tbe  Situation  to  Light 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  news  of 
the  events  in  VietnEun  appear  in  the 
headlines  almost  every  day,  yet  the  situ- 
ation often  remains  unclear. 

Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  has  written  an  arti- 
cle which  accurately  brings  to  date  the 
events  and  the  overall  siuatlon  existing 
In  Vietnam  today. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues this  most  Informative  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  24,  1967. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 

The  Reason   fob  More  Troops 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  steadily  Intensifying  drama  of  the 
cruel  war  In  Vietnam  is  revealed,  but  It  Is 
never  explained  by  the  headlines.  Hence  It 
may  be  well  to  sununarlze  recent  develop- 
ments and  to  show  their  effects. 

By  mld-Aprll,  in  brief.  Gen.  WilUam  C. 
Westmoreland  and  his  men  had  begun  to 
achieve  downright  brilliant  results  in  the 
huge,  strategically  vital  region  of  South  Viet- 
nam— the  many  provinces  of  the  II  and  HI 
Corps  areas.  Here,  In  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try, the  enemy's  big  units  had  been  repeat- 
edly defeated.  All  were  gravely  understrengih, 
and  all  were  being  progressively  eroded  by 
Gen.  Westmoreland's  "search  and  destroy" 
strategy. 

For  these  very  reasons,  pacification  was  at 
last  beginning  to  make  good  progress  in  one 
or  two  key  areas,  such  as  the  rich  Province  of 
Binhdlnh.  which  is  the  key  to  n  Corps.  At 
this  Juncture,  however,  and  precisely  because 
their  big  unlta  were  in  such  trouble  in  II 
and  ni  Corps,  the  North  Vietnamese  began 
the  running  battle  that  Is  still  raging  along 
the  northern  border  of  South  Vietnam,  in 
I  Corps. 

For  this  purpose,  Hanoi  had  to  take  meas- 
ures different  In  character  and  scope  from 
any  that  had  been  taken  since  the  American 
intervention  In  1966.  Pre-lnterventlon,  in 
1964-65,  Hanoi  had  sent  two  full  divisions 
of  the  regular  North  Vietnamese  army  Into 
South  Vietnsun,  to  help  the  Vietcong  win  the 
quick  victory  tiiat  was  then  expected. 

Many  more  regular  troope  came  down  from 
North  Vietnam  after  the  U.S.  intervention, 
but  this  greatly  increased  Northern  invasion 
of  the  South  was  entirely  accomplished  by 
calling  up  conscripts  and  creating  new  units. 
The  seven  remaining  divisions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  regular  army  always  remained 
in  North  Vietnam,  until  last  summer,  when 
one  division,  with  the  designation  324B,  made 
the  first  open  Invasion  of  the  South  across 
the  mis-named  demilitarized  zone. 

This  first  open  invasion  had  been  hurled 
back,  with  dreadful  losser  among  the  in- 
vaders, before  last  winter's  fighting  began. 
What  is  now  happening  is  another  invasion, 
again  open  and  unconcesiled,  but  on  a  far 
larger  scale.  At  least  three  divisions,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  entire  North  Vietnamese 
home  army,  have  now  pushed  wholly  or  part- 
ly across  the  DMZ. 
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The  invading  units  are  the  old  324B  Divi- 
sion, the  325th  Division  and  the  341st  Divi- 
sion. At  least  eight  of  the  nine  regiments  of 
these  divisions  have  been  engaged,  at  one 
time  or  another.  In  the  harsh  fighting  with 
the  Marines  that  has  been  going  on  since 
late  April.  Hanoi's  massive  "escalation"  (that 
non-word,  again!)  has  in  turn  forced  Gen. 
Westmoreland  to  borrow  from  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Specifically,  he  has  already  had  to  strength- 
en the  American  forces  in  I  Corps  by  moving 
forces  from  the  II  and  in  Corpys  areas.  Prom 
Phuyen  Province,  which  had  been  weU  on 
the  way  to  becoming  another  Binhdlnh,  he 
had  to  take  the  101st  Airborne  Brigade.  Prom 
Tayminh  Province,  he  took  the  196th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade. 

Finally,  he  also  toe*  a  brigade  of  the  25th 
Division,  wliich  had  been  aiding  the  4th  di- 
vision to  contain  the  pressure  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  units  in  Cambodian  sanctuary. 
These  three  brigades  now  form  Task  Force 
Oregon  in  southern  I  Corps,  under  Ma  J.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rosson. 

The  pressure  on  the  enemy  in  the  strate- 
gically vital  n  and  III  Corps  areas  has  al- 
ready been  diminished,  therefore,  by  the 
weight  of  an  entire  U.S.  Division-equivalent. 
This  is  a  deadly  serious  matter,  in  itself. 

For  in  a  war  of  attrition,  it  Is  always  dan- 
gerous to  reduce  the  pressure  that  causes  at- 
trition. And  In  this  particular  war.  In  which 
pacification  is  impossible  until  the  enemy's 
big  units  have  been  cut  off  from  the  local 
population,  slowing  the  erosion  of  these  big 
units  simply  means  slowing  down  pacifica- 
tion. 

As  yet,  however,  this  borrowing  from 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  has  merely  produced  un- 
fortunate results,  rather  than  fatal  results. 
But  it  will  surely  be  fatal,  for  Instance,  if 
Gen.  Westmoreland  is  also  forced  to  move 
the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division  before  the  Air 
Cavalry  has  disposed,  for  good  and  all,  of 
their  favorite  enemy,  the  Third  North  Viet- 
namese Division. 

If  the  Air  Cavalry  is  moved,  and  the  Third 
North  Vietnamese  Division  gets  a  chance  to 
make  a  comeback,  all  the  great  gains  in 
Blnh-dinh  Province  will  promptly  be  lost. 
And  if  the  people  of  the  countryside  are  thus 
abandoned,  once  again.  It  will  really  be  time 
to  say  pacification  is  a  task  that  will  require 
ten  years'  time. 

This  is  why  Gen.  Westmoreland  needs  a 
least  one  more  division,  and  needs  it  now,  to 
resume  the  old  pressure  in  II  and  III  Corps, 
and  to  give  him  a  fair  margin  of  safety  for 
the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  I.  T.  Johnson  of  Stanford  University, 
presented  a  paper  to  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  meeting  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  which  Is  of  great  Importance  to 
school  boards  across  the  Nation.  In  order 
that  Mr.  Johnson's  paper  may  receive 
the  widest  possible  distribution,  I  submit 
portions  thereof  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  which  follow : 
Written  Board  Policies — An  Essential 
(By  I.  T.  Johnson,  Stanford  University) 
School  board  members  in  the  United  States 
have,  for  years,  been  both  an  important 
audience  and  a  popular  subject — school  ad- 
ministrators    and     educational     researchen 


either  preach  to  them  or  poutiflcate  about 
them.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  a  recur- 
ring theme  of  the  statements  to  and  about 
school  boards  has  been  the  need  for  written 
board  policies. 

•  •  •  •  » 

In  1946  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  published  School  Boards  in 
Action.  This  book  advises  that  comprehen- 
sive statements  of  policies,  principles,  and 
procedures  are  necessary  to  guide  the  board 
in  its  relationships  to  the  administrative 
staff  and  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and 
to  guide  the  administrative  staff  and  other 
employees  of  the  board  in  their  work.  Fur- 
thermore, "Often  many  changes  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  in  board  policies  over 
the  years,  but  no  one  has  a  complete  list  of 
these  changes.  As  a  result,  work  may  or  may 
not  be  proceeding  In  complete  accordance 
with  the  acUons  of  the  board.  It  would  seem, 
thus,  that  periodic  revision  in  publication 
would  be  helpful  to  all  concerned." 

Whalen's  doctoral  study  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity In  1953  found  that  members  of  boards 
which  had  written  board  policies  were  signifi- 
cantly more  effective  than  those  who  acted 
without  written  p>ollcies  on  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-two  criteria  for  effective  school  board 
member  performance  which  were  developed 
by  Bamhart.  On  none  of  the  remaining  17 
criteria  were  boards  which  had  written  poli- 
cies less  effective.  One  of  the  fifteen  criteria 
is  particularly  interesting  to  us  today:  mem- 
bers of  boards  with  written  board  policies 
were  more  likely  to  adhere  to  their  policy- 
making and  legislative  functions. 

In  1954  Smith  and  Smittle  stated  that  the 
board  of  education,  by  having  established 
written  policies,  can  function  more  effective- 
ly. It  Is  Impossible  for  board  members  to 
constantly  review  the  official  board  minutes. 
It  Is  necessary,  said  Smith  and  Smittle,  for 
board  members  to  have  Important,  estab- 
lished policies  at  hand  as  a  guide  to  what 
has  been  done  before.  Boards  of  education 
change  and  school  administrators  change. 
Why  should  they  treat  the  many  details  that 
come  up  from  meeting  to  meeting  without 
some  adopted  guide  to  follow  In  making  their 
decisions?  Smith  and  Smittle  presented  one 
new  concept:  If  a  board  of  education  will  go 
through  the  process  of  estebllshlng  (writ- 
ten) policies  as  described,  that,  in  itself, 
will  strengthen  the  function  of  the  board. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  first  statements  of 
the  value  of  the  process,  as  differentiated 
from  the  value  of  its  product. 

Stapley,  in  1954,  defined  a  policy  as  an 
agreement  by  members  of  an  administrative 
body  describing  or  defining  the  manner  in 
which  it  will  act.  Every  board  has  policies, 
he  pointed  out;  at  worst,  the  policy  may  be  to 
make  all  decisions  without  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  other  problems  of  a  similar 
nature  are  decided.  In  such  a  case,  the  policy 
of  the  board  will  be  to  operate  according  to 
expediency,  whim,  or  existing  pressures. 
Stapley  urged  boards  to  differentiate  poUcies 
from  rules  and  regulations.  A  policy  inter- 
prets a  course  of  action  based  on  an  accepted 
principle  of  administration:  a  rule  or  regula- 
tion is  a  specific  by-law  set  up  as  a  guar- 
antee that  the  policy  will  not  be  violated. 
While  both  policies  and  rules  and  regulations 
should  be  available  to  the  public,  written 
policies  are  more  essential.  Policies  should 
be   written,   according   to  Stapley,   because: 

(1)  Individuals  and  groups  In  every  com- 
munity have  a  right  to  know,  and  should 
know,  how  their  schools  are  being  adminis- 
tered. Administrative  (Killcies  are  compre- 
hensible and  significant  as  Indices  of  effi- 
cient administration  and  operation: 

(2)  In  order  to  write  them,  those  who  ad- 
minister and  control  schools  must  focxis 
their  attention  upon  educational  objectives 
and  upon  sound  principles  of  administration; 

(3)  Uniformity  of  procedure  cannot  other- 
wise be  guaranteed; 

(4)  Good  administration  requires  that  the 
actors  know  the  petrts  they  are  to  play — board 


members,  as  well  as  superintendents,  should 
know  precisely  the  nature  of  their  functions; 

(5)  They  can  provide  an  excellent  orienta- 
tion Instrument  for  new  school  board  mem- 
bers and  superintendents — continuity,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  desirable,  is  fostered  by  the 
preparation  of  written  policies;  and 

(6)  Finally,  policies  should  be  written  be- 
cause their  preparation  develops  strong  lay 
leadership;  laymen  who  prepare  policies 
must  objectively  consider  aU  aspects  of  the 
administrative  process:  afterward,  they  will 
think  more  in  terms  of  policy  formation  and 
less  in  terms  of  the  solution  of  day-by-day 
problems,  which  are  properly  the  province 
of  the  school  administrator. 

Turnbaugh  developed  a  method  for  codify- 
ing school  board  policies  in  his  doctoral  dis- 
sertation at  the  University  of  lUlnois  In  1955. 
He  assumed  that  the  procedure  used  in  de- 
veloping policies  Is  cloeely  related  to  the 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  them  by 
individuals  and  groups  concerned  with  them. 
Central  to  his  method  for  codifying  jxilicles 
Is  the  involvement  of  superintendent,  staff, 
board  members,  faculty,  and  other  school 
employees.  He  concluded  that  ( 1 )  policy 
codification  does  not  require  a  prohibitive 
amount  of  time.  (2)  more  conflict  exists  at 
board  meetings  prior  to  codification,  and  (3) 
those  who  work  most  in  policy  codification 
tend  to  persist  in  similar  work  to  establish 
and  clarify  functions  and  relationships  with- 
in their  spheres  of  activity.  In  his  third  con- 
clusion we  are  confronted  again  with  the 
notion  of  the  value  of  process  Irrespective 
of  product. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators in  1956  told  board  members  and  « 
school  administrators  that  written  policies 
are  the  articles  of  agreement  in  the  part- 
nership of  board  and  superintendent.  They 
are  the  basic  guides  for  policy  and  execu- 
tion, and  their  precise  meaning  must  be  con- 
stantly reviewed.  The  use  of  written  policies 
Is  Important  when  a  new  superintendent  is 
employed  and  when  a  new  board  member  is 
introduced  to  his  task.  If  either  of  these 
new  team  members,  because  of  a  lack  of 
written  p>ollcle6.  starts  his  work  under  illu- 
sion or  confusion,  future  trouble  can  be 
guaranteed.  This  volume.  School  Board- 
Superintendent  Relationships,  contains  an 
interesting  Justification  for  periodic  review 
of  board  policy.  "Because  human  beings  are 
loath  to  admit  their  ignorance,  and  slow  to 
admit  their  need  for  review  of  board  policy, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  establish  a  formal,  an- 
nual review  of  policies,  which  a  new  member 
or  superintendent  will  accept  as  a  matter 
of  routine  rather  than  as  an  action  aimed 
at  him  in  particular." 

A  fascinating  little  pamphlet.  Problems 
o/  School  Board  Members,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing hyi>othetical  arguments  against 
written  board  policies: 

"You  can't  formulate  policies  to  cover 
everything.  If  you  attempt  to  report  what 
you  will  do  before  a  situation  arises,  you 
are  sticking  your  neck  out  and  inviting  the 
community  to  chop  it  off.  Boards  are  already 
so  busy  that  they  can't  afford  to  take  on  a 
major  additional  task.  Boards  already  have 
written  policies,  since  all  of  their  actions  are 
formally  recorded  in  official  minutes  available 
to  the  public." 

The  authors  then  refuted  these  arguments 
against  written  board  policies,  pointing  out 
that: 

"If  a  superintendent  makes  decisions  that 
are  not  based  on  the  board's  adopted  policy, 
he  either  Is  guessing  the  will  of  the  board, 
or  Is  supplanting  the  board  as  the  policy- 
making agent.  The  attitudes,  opinions,  and 
needs  of  both  the  school  staff  and  the  com- 
munity should  be  thoroughly  considered  be- 
fore a  policy  is  enacted.  To  argue  that  a 
school  board  should  not  create  a  body  of 
written  policy  is  similar  to  arguing  that 
a  state  legislature  should  not  enact  laws. 
Experience  has  shown  that  written  policies 
foster   good   will   and   reduce   unwarranted 
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public  criticism.  Board  mlnutea  are  the  rec- 
ord of  decisions  taken  Ln  specific  cases.  They 
may,  and  often  do,  show  Inconsistency  In 
txiard  action." 

An  excellent  treatment  of  boards  In  gen- 
eral Is  The  Effective  Board,  by  Houle.  wblch 
was  published  In  1960,  Houle's  discussions 
are  applicable  to  boards  of  various  institu- 
tions, services,  or  associations — schools,  busi- 
nesses, settlement  houses,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, service  clubs,  or  other  efforts  of  groups 
of  i>eople  to  carry  on  a  useful  function.  In 
discussing  boards'  decisions  about  recurrent 
problems  or  Issues,  Houle  coniments  that 
"These  decisions  should  be  recorded  and 
made  available  to  all  who  need  to  know 
them.  This  codification  of  policies  essentially 
becomes  a  body  of  law  for  the  agency. 
Usually  the  executive  plays  an  Important 
role  In  drafting,  recommending,  and  record- 
ing policies,  for  they  guide  the  program  he 
administers."  Later  I  wlU  discuss  a  corollary 
of  Houle's  concept  of  written  policies  as  a 
body  of  law. 

Wells*  1960  doctoral  dissertation  at  Michi- 
gan State  University  on  the  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative relationship  between  school  at- 
torneys, school  superintendents,  and  boards 
of  education,  offers  a  wry  commentary  on 
school  boards: 

"There  appears  to  be  a  great  need  for  the 
adoption  of  administrative  policies  by  school 
boards.  The  dearth  of  policies  governing  the 
relationship  of  the  school  attorney  to  the 
board  and  superintendent  Is  only  one  aspect 
of  thl«  need  for  poUclea.  A  perhaps  greater 
problem  lies  In  the  fundamental  two-way  re- 
lationship of  the  board  and  superintendent. 
It  la  suggested  that  a  third  party  cannot  be 
successfully  Introduced  Into  a  relationship 
that  la  already  Inadequately  defined." 

Another  1960  doctoral  dissertation,  Clowes' 
study  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia of  the  functions  of  elected  lay  county 
boards  of  education,  concludes  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion should  adopt  carefully  developed  poli- 
cies to  govern  their  operation. 

The  1961  revision  of  the  California  School 
Boards  Association's  guide,  Boardsmanship, 
wa«  edited  by  James,  under  the  direction  of 
»  committee  chaired  by  one  of  your  dlstln- 
gvOahed  colleagues,  Helen  Kerwln.  While  this 
guide  concentratee  on  school  board  member- 
Bhlp  In  California,  It  contains  a  number  of 
general  comments  relevant  to  this  discussion. 
I'or  Instance,  jjoUcles  adopted  by  a  board  of 
education  should  reflect  certain  convictions 
about  desirable  goals  for  the  schools.  These 
convictions,  taken  together,  tana  a  philos- 
ophy of  education  and  provide  a  basis  for 
evaluation.  The  guide  makes  three  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  content  of  written  board 
policies : 

(1)  Board  rules  and  regulations  (not  to  be 
confused  with  administrative  rules  and  regu- 
lations) set  forth  the  fundamental  principles 
for  the  control,  management,  and  operation 
of  the  public  schools. 

(2)  They  define  the  larger  areas  of  author- 
ity and  responslblUty  of  the  board  and  Its 
employees. 

(3)  They  should  not  Include  the  detaUs 
of  management.  These  may  be  developed 
separately  by  the  superintendent  and  staff 
as  administrative  rules  and  regulations.  In 
accordance  with  the  general  policies  of  the 
board  and  subject  to  Its  approval. 

In  1962.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  pub- 
lished White's  report.  Local  School  Boards: 
Organization  and  Practices.  White  effectively 
summarizes  concern  with  and  reasons  for 
written  school  board  policies.  He  notes  that 
"One  of  the  most  significant  and  highly  suc- 
cessful means  of  Improving  the  overall  effi- 
ciency of  local  school  district  operation  Is  the 
development  of  comprehensive  board  policy 
manuals.  While  these  manuals  differ  In  con- 
tent from  district  to  district,  essentially  they 
set  forth  Important  school  board  decisions 
regarding  such  matters  sis  employed  person- 
nel administration,  pupil  personnel  admin- 


istration, tha  educational  program,  special 
services,  business  management,  and  school- 
community  relations."  White  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  lack  of  a  set  of  written  school  poli- 
cies which  Is  well-organized,  precisely  writ- 
ten, and  up-to-date  can  be  a  major  handicap 
to  effective  school  board  ojjeratlon. 

In  listing  fifteen  ways  In  which  written 
policies  can  contribute  to  effectiveness. 
White  repeats  a  number  of  justifications 
which  I  have  touched  on  earlier.  He  points 
out  that.  In  addition,  written  policies  can 
contribute  to  effectiveness  by:  (1)  reducing 
pressures  of  special  interest  groups.  (2)  fa- 
cilitating the  improvement  of  staff  morale 
by  providing  uniform  and  fair  treatment,  (3) 
keeping  the  piiblic  and  school  staff  Informed 
of  board  action,  and  (4)  giving  lay  citizens 
a  better  undersUnnding  of  how  they  can  work 
with  school  authorities  in  building  a  good 
school  system. 

This  review  of  the  extensive  body  of  liter- 
ature stresses  the  necessity  for  written  school 
board  policies.  Those  who  are  relatively  new 
to  school  board  membership  might  at  this 
ix)lnt  be  thinking.  "What's  all  the  fuss?  We 
have  written  policies,"  or  "After  all  these 
years,  most  boards  miist  have  written  pol- 
icies." 

The  findings  of  a  1962  doctoral  study  show 
that,  as  recently  as  five  years  ago.  the  battle 
was  far  from  won.  Smith,  studymg  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  evaluated  school  board 
policy  manuals  of  selected  urban  school  dis- 
tricts In  ten  Southeastern  states.  He  fovmd 
that,  first,  not  only  did  just  45%  of  the  school 
districts  have  manuals,  but  that  the  manuals 
which  existed  failed  to  meet  many  of  the  cri- 
teria suggested  by  authorities;  second,  most 
manuals  did  not  have  provisions  for  keep- 
ing the  manual  current;  third,  all  but  three 
of  the  manuals  had  a  readability  level 
(measured  by  the  Flesch  formula)  above  the 
median  educational  level  of  the  adult  pK>p- 
ulatlon;  fourth,  less  than  half  the  manuals 
distinguished  between  statutory  law  and 
school  board  policy:  fifth,  most  manuals 
failed  to  adequately  treat  educational  or- 
ganization and  instructional  programs; 
sixth,  less  than  half  the  manuals  stated  the 
term  of  offlce  and  the  method  of  selecting 
school  board  members,  and  only  two-thirds 
of  the  manuals  stated  the  duties  and  pow- 
ers of  the  school  board;  and  seventh,  major 
weaknesses  existed  in  policies  affecting  non- 
instructional  personnel.  It's  no  surprise  that 
the  vast  majority  of  school  board  policy 
manuals  are  written  at  a  level  which  frus- 
trates the  average  citizen;  many  will  agree 
that  policy  writing  frustrates  board  members 
too.  From  Smith's  study,  we  can  draw  an- 
other conclusion — one  that  Is  not  so  easy  to 
shrug  off:  most  school  board  policy  manuals 
tend  to  offer  inadequate  guidance  to  school 
board  members,  employees- of  the  board,  and 
the  general  public. 

NEGOTIATIONS  AND  PPES 

Two  new  developments  in  American  educa- 
tion may  further  restrict  local  school  board 
freedom  of  action.  At  the  very  least  they 
will  cause  school  board  behavior  to  change; 
it  is  possible  that  the  Influence  of  one  or 
both  may  result  in  the  centralization  of  pub- 
lic education  and  the  end  of  local  control 
of  schools  tjy  lay  boards.  I  am  referring  to 
emerging  patterns  of  school  employer-em- 
ployee negotiations  and  to  the  forthcoming 
widespread  adoption  of  planning-program- 
ming-budgeting  systems  (PPBS)  as  a  man- 
agement tool.  Both  developments  are  relevant 
to  this  discussion  of  the  necessity  for  defini- 
tion of  school  board  function  through  the 
establishment  of  written  school  board  pol- 
icies. 

In  a  new  publication  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  School 
Administrators  View  Professional  Negotiation. 
school  superintendents,  and  those  who  hire 
them,  are  urged  to  accept  the  view  that  pro- 
fessional negotiations  between  school  boards 
and  their  teaching  staffs  are  here  to  stay. 
Let  ine  paraphrase  the  statement  by  Forrest 
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B.  Conner,  A-A.3.A.  Executive  Secretary,  in  a 
foreword  to  this  book:  School  board  mem- 
bers cannot  afford  to  be  In  the  untenable 
position  of  trying  blindly  to  apply  traditional 
concepts  to  new  and  changing  circumstances. 
School  board  members  must  re-assess,  and 
when  appropriate,  reshape  and  redesign  their 
role. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  presentation  earlier 
this  month  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Educational  Finance,  Eugene  McLeone  pre- 
dicts that: 

"It  may  become  commonplace  to  cite  the 
experience  of  the  trucking  industry  in  nego- 
tiations with  Hoffa  and  the  Teamsters  aa 
the  prototype  for  developments  forced  on 
education  by  teacher  negotiations.  Educa- 
tion, like  trucking.  Is  not  organized  nation- 
ally or  regionally.  Union  negotiators  In  both 
Instances  have  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  operations — In  education  their  knowledge 
often  exceeds  that  of  local  board  members 
and  even  local  administrators.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  union  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
paring different  conditions  and  situations 
and  automatically  building  on  lU  experience. 
The  scatter  producers  in  either  trucking  or 
education  have  no  such  mechanism." 

Trends  in  teacher  negotiations  will  directly 
affect  established  practices  and  attitudes. 
Instead  of  an  education  profession  composed 
of  teachers  and  administrators,  we  are  see- 
ing mcreaslngly  teachers  arrayed  against  ad- 
ministrators and  school  boards  in  a  labor- 
management  relationship. 

In  McLeone'a  view,  "Teacher  negotiations 
will  call  for  definition  of  a  full-time  teacher, 
the  working  conditions  of  schools,  and  the 
material  support  as  well  as  salary.  A  voice 
for  the  teacher  In  all  decisions  will  add  an- 
other viewpoint.  Nationally  organized  nego- 
tiations will  mean  more  uniform  standards 
among  school  districts  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel. Choices  of  local  boards  will  be  lim- 
ited unless  they  develop  appropriate  mech- 
anlsnas  to  cope  with  the  changing  situation." 
One  implication  of  this  changing  situation 
Is  the  necessity  for  written  board  policies. 
Another  implication  may  be  the  necessity 
for  strengthening  regional  and  national 
school  boards  associations — a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  mean  that  local  school 
boards  must  relinquish  a  portion  of  their 
remaining  autonomy  to  their  parent  iKXlies. 

The  AASA  asserts  that  school  superintend- 
ents occup  unique  roles  which  cannot  be 
compared  to  anything  existing  In  commer- 
cial or  Industrial  fields.  The  Association  re- 
jects the  position  that  the  superintendent 
should  be  the  school  board's  chief  negotia- 
tor in  all  Its  dealings  with  the  staff.  Instead, 
he  should  be  an  independent  third  party 
In  the  negotiation  process.  His  basic  obliga- 
tion Is  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  to 
the  leadership  of  sound  educational  policy." 
I  am  not  about  to  enter  a  potential  conflict 
between  administrators'  and  school  boards' 
associations.  I  can  point  out,  however,  that 
if  administrators  are  not  going  to  represent 
the  citizens  In  school  district-staff  negotia- 
tions, then  the  public  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  school  board  members,  by  profes- 
sional negotiators  employed  by  boards  or 
groups  of  boards,  or  by  no  one  at  all. 

Robert  Doherty.  associate  professor  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  University,  makes 
some  important  points  in  his  article  pub- 
lished In  the  February,  1967,  Issue  of  Phi 
Delta  Kappa: 

"Collective  bargaining  has  a  bright  side  to 
show  as  well  aa  a  dark  one.  It  presents  school 
boards  with  an  opportunity  of  their  own 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exploited. 
This  fact  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  student 
of  labor  relations.  It  took  employers  In  pri- 
vate Industry  some  time  after  the  passage 
of  the  Wagner  Act  to  realize  that  collective 
bargaining  could  be  used  to  their  advantage. 
.  .  .  school  boards  can  use  the  bargaining 
table  to  press  their  own  demands.  Increasing- 
ly ..  .  employers  are  exploiting  the  bargain- 
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ing  situation  to  win  concessions.  Wage  in- 
creases and  improved  job  security,  for  exam- 
ple, can  be  trtuled  off  for  adjustments  In 
seniority  provisions  and  work  rules.  And 
lome  employers  are  finding  that  through  bar- 
gaining they  are  able  to  make  changes  in 
employment  conditions  they  wouldn't  have 
dared  to  propose  unilaterally.  .  .  .  The  public 
Khools  are  victims  of  'Irrational'  employment 
practices.  .  .  .  Collective  bargaining  might 
provide  school  boards  with  the  leverage 
they  need  to  bring  both  rationality  and 
flexibility  Into  their  employment  practices. 
One  thing  appears  certain:  collective  bar- 
gaining is  going  to  be  the  method  of  deter- 
mining employment  conditions  In  ever  more 
school  districts.  Unless  school  boards  dis- 
cover how  to  capitalize  on  this  development, 
the  negative  aspects  of  bargaining  .  .  .  might 
eventually  begin  to  outweigh  the  positive." 

A  second  development  which  has  Impli- 
cations for  education  Is  Increased  Interest 
to  plannlng-programlng-budgetlng  systems. 
PPBS  Is  a  process  aimed  at  helping  manage- 
ment make  better  decisions  on  the  allocation 
of  resources  among  alternative  ways  to  at- 
tain objectives.  The  current  governmental 
Interest  in  lYBS  originated  at  the  Federal 
level,  first  In  the  Depsirtment  of  Defense,  but 
more  recently  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  PPBS  concepts  also  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  state  and  local  governmental 
levels.  The  Individual  concepts  of  PPBS  are 
by  no  means  new  ones.  What  Is  new  is  the 
combination  of  four  concepts  Into  a  pack- 
age, and  the  systematic  application  of  that 
package  in  total  to  government  planning. 
These  are  the  four  concepts: 

First,  PPBS  focuses  on  Identifying  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  goverrunent 
and  then  relating  all  activities,  regardless  of 
organization  placement,  to  these. 

Second,  implications  for  future  years  are 
explicitly  considered. 

Third,  all  pertinent  costs  are  considered — 
Including  capital  costs  as  well  as  non-capital 
costs,  and  associated  as  well  as  direct  costs. 

Finally,  systematic  analysis  of  all  alterna- 
tives Is  undertaken.  This  characteristic  is  the 
crux  of  PPBS.  It  Involves  Identification  of 
the  governmental  objectives;  explicit,  sys- 
tematic. Identification  of  alternative  ways  of 
carrying  out  the  objectives;  estimation  of  the 
total  cost  Implications  of  each  alternative; 
estimation  of  the  expected  results  of  each 
alternative;  and  presentation  of  the  resulting 
major  cost  and  benefit  tradeoffs  among  the 
alternatives  along  with  the  Identification  of 
major  assumptions  and  uncertainties. 

McLeone  predicts  that,  with  the  advent  of 
PPBS.  not  only  educators  and  school  board 
members  but  also  other  central  decision- 
makers will  be  evaluating  educational  out- 
comes and  costs.  They  will  be  looking  at 
Khools  In  terms  of  manpower  needs,  contri- 
butions to  economic  growth,  and  accomplish- 
ment of  social  aims.  McLeone  goes  on  to  say 
that: 

"Regardless  of  whether  PPBS  Is  viewed  as 
a  tool  for  decision-makers,  as  a  set  of  rules 
for  discussion,  or  merely  as  a  means  for  tak- 
ing a  longer  view  of  present  action,  its  utiliza- 
tion will  greatly  affect  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  programs  within  the  public  sec- 
tor, including,  obviously,  the  uses  of  available 
resources  by  schools.  To  a  degree,  PPBS  es- 
tablishes prices  for  public  goods  so  that  cen- 
tral decision-makers  can  choose  among  com- 
peting programs  with  given  budget  con- 
straints and  objectives.  To  a  degree,  PPBS 
establishes  standards  of  performance  which 
require  subordinate  administrators  to  evalu- 
ate output  produced  for  resources  used,  or  to 
face  the  possibility  of  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison with  similar  units  elsewhere.  If  grant 
programs  from  state  or  Federal  governments 
are  introduced,  then  the  comparisons  may 
become  part  of  the  grant  operations." 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  school  board  mem- 
bers are  both  an  Important  audience  and  a 
popular  subject.  School  boards  are  respon- 


sible for  the  Amerlc&n  public  school  system. 
By  me&na  of  written  board  policies,  and 
through  their  own  efforts  to  define  the  school 
board  role,  school  board  members  can  im- 
prove the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  otir 
schools.  I  have  described  two  recent  develop- 
ments which  will  affect  written  school  board 
policies,  the  definition  of  the  role  of  school 
boards,  and  the  effectiveness  with  which 
board  members  perform  that  role.  It's  too 
late  to  ask  whether  the  game  shou|d  be 
played;  it's  time  now  to  find  out  how  to 
play. 


Reporter  Denby  Fawcett  Writes  on 
Vietnam  Elections 
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or  HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  an  award  for  distinguished 
achievements  in  Journalism  which  was 
presented  to  Miss  Denby  Fawcett,  head 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser's  Vietnam 
bureau. 

Miss  Fawcett,  one  of  the  few  woman 
war  correspondents  In  Vietnam,  has 
written  another  in  a  series  of  on-the- 
scene  reports  from  Vietnam  giving .  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions aimed  at  restoring  some  of  the 
traditional  self-rule  to  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  South  Vietnam. 

Because  Miss  Fawcett's  article  dis- 
cusses a  very  interesting  aspect  of  the 
recent  elections,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord her  article  "Viet  Elections  Are  Only 
a  Start,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

Viet  Elections   Abe  Onlt  a  Start 
(By  Denby  Fawcett) 

Saigon. — The  hamlet  and  village  elections 
this  spring  have  been  hailed  as  vital  first 
steps  toward  democracy  in  Vietnam. 

But  most  American  observers  who  speak 
candidly  agree  these  steps  have  been  closer 
to  tlp-toelng  than  to  striding. 

■"The  mood  of  the  peasants  has  been  skepti- 
cal," one  U.S.  Embassy  official  said.  "They've 
been  told  good  things  will  come  to  them  If 
they  vote.  But  good  things  will  have  to  come 
first  before  they  believe  It." 

Another  who  has  watched  the  elections  In 
the  Mekong  Delta  said : 

"When  officials  come  in  and  tell  the 
farmers.  'Hooray,  we're  going  to  have  elec- 
tions,' the  people  merely  sigh  and  think, 
■When '8  the  last  time  we  heard  that?' " 

Vietnamese  vlUage  elections  last  were  held 
In  1964,  but  the  vlUage  councils  were  given 
only  an  advisory  role  to  the  district  and  prov- 
ince chiefs  appointed  In  Saigon. 

The  current  elections  ajre  aimed  at  re- 
.•itoring  some  of  the  traditional  self-rule  to 
the  villages  and  hamlets  which  have  been 
overpowered  by  shaky  Saigon  governments 
since  the  start  of  the  Indo-Chlna  war  22 
years  ago. 

More  than  80  per  cent  of  South  Vietnam's 
16  million  people  Uve  in  villages. 

Last  month,  961  villages  elected  councils 
of  six  to  12  members,  with  the  candidate 
who  received  the  largest  vote  becoming  chair- 
man of  the  village. 

The  second  phase  erf  the  elections  started 


last  Sunday  when  the  hamlets — subdivisions 
of  villages— began  electing  hamlet  chiefs.  By 
January,  5.487  hamlets  (40  per  cent  ot  all 
hamlets  In  South  Vietnam)  wUl  have  elected 
leaders. 

Between  July  and  January.  275  vUlages  In 
less  secure  areas  will  elect  their  councils  on 
successive  Sundays.  This  wUl  give  a  total  of 
1,236  villages  (49  per  cent  of  all  vlUagee  in 
the  country)   locally  elected  leaders. 

But  when  the  elections  now  scheduled  are 
completed,  lees  than  half  the  [leople  of  Viet- 
nam will  have  taken  part  in  this  basic  process 
of  democracy.  Those  who  will  not  have  voted 
had  no  choice.  They  live  under  Viet  Cong 
control. 

The  Viet  Cong,  those  who  sympathize  with 
them  and  neutralists  are  forbidden  to  run 
for  offlce  by  a  board  on  the  district  level 
which  reviews  prospective  candidates. 

Results  of  last  month's  elections  show  the 
majority  of  the  vUlagera  elected  those  lead- 
ers already  placed  over  them.  This  seemed  to 
indicate  a  cautiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants  not  to  go  beyond  the  government's 
choice.  Many  still  believe  the  voting  was  Just 
a  government  ruse  to  uncover  oiH>oaltlon. 

"Perhaps  after  going  through  the  voting 
process  for  two  or  three  years,  the  elections 
will  be  established  as  an  Institution  instead 
of  a  government  gimmick  to  find  dissent," 
one  observer  said. 

In  the  delta  province  of  Vlnh  Long,  91  per 
cent  of  the  voters  returned  their  Incum- 
bents to  offlce.  In  all,  94  per  cent  of  the  eligi- 
ble voters  In  the  jwovince  cast  ballots. 

"The  percentages  were  high  at  the  polls 
because  the  peasants  knew  that  the  govern- 
ment expected  them  to  turn  out,"  a  U.S.  of- 
ficial said. 

"So  they  came  and  voted.  If  they  want 
something  next  week  or  next  month,  they 
know  that  election  records  are  kept,  so  why 
buy  trouble?" 

A  U.S.  political  oflloer  summed  up  the  high 
voter  turnout  all  over  the  country  this  way: 
"It's  an  obligation.  The  pec^le  are  told  to 
vote,  so  they  vote." 

The  high  percentages  might  also  be  ex- 
plained Ijy  a  Confucian  Infiuence  that  has 
been  a  part  of  Vietnamese  elections  since 
they  began,  that  of  the  head  of  a  family 
casting  ballots  for  all  eligible  voters  In  his 
family. 

"Its  not  provided  for  in  the  election  laws, 
but  is  accepted  in  many  places,"  the  political 
officer  said.  It  was  the  procedure  In  the  elec- 
tions held  by  Diem. 

"Many  peasants  have  shown  up  at  the 
polls  thinking  it  is  still  so  and  they  don't 
turn  them  away,"  he  said.  "It's  traditional 
in  the  villages  for  the  head  of  the  family  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  entire  famUy." 

The  new  village  councils  wUl  be  allowed 
to  make  decisions  In  15  areas  of  government, 
from  taxation  to  construction  of  public 
buUdings.  But  they  wiU  be  permitted  to 
spend  up  to  only  $425  on  any  one  project. 
Anything  that  oQgts  more  wUl  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  district  and  province  chiefs. 

"How  meaningful  can  these  elections  be 
when  the  district  and  province  chiefs  over 
the  councils  are  still  appointed  by  Saigon?" 
asked  one  critic. 

Another  problem  with  the  village  voting 
has  been  that  the  villagers  often  didn't  know 
the  candidates  they  were  voting  for. 

"In  the  United  States  people  see  a  village 
as  a  square,  compact  unit,  but  here  they 
spread  and  flow  over  the  land  like  molasses 
spilled  from  a  jar."  a  U.S.  agricultural  worker 
said.  "Many  of  the  villages  were  too  large 
and  spread  out  for  the  voters  to  know  their 
candidates." 

Officials  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the 
peasants  didn't  know  whom  they  were  elect- 
ing to  their  village  councils,  but  agreed  the 
hamlet  elections  that  started  last  Sunday 
would  be  more  democratic  because  hamlets 
are  smaller. 

The  head  of  the  local  police  In  Long  Thanh 
hamlet  in  Vlnh  Long  Province  south  of  Sal- 
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gon  in  the  Mekong  Delta,  where  540  peasants 
raUe  rice  and  fish  for  their  livelihood  along 
a  muddy  delta  canal,  agreed. 

"Ths  people  have  been  happy  all  day  be- 
cause they  know  the  candidates,"  be  said  in 
the  darkness  of  a  Buddhist  shrine  where 
farmers  were  filing  out  of  the  makeshift 
voting  booth  of  bamboo  and  black  silk. 

But  the  hamlet  schoolteacher  who  w£is  In 
charge  of  the  pretty  young  girls  in  pastel 
Vietnamese  dresses  banding  out  the  ballots 
admitted  that  be  didn't  know  the  names  or 
occupations  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  voters  in  Long  Thanh  each  were 
handed  three  ballots,  one  for  each  candi- 
date, and  a  brown  envelope. 

Each  ballot  was  printed  with  the  candi- 
date's name  and  his  chosen  symbol — a  house, 
a,  hat.  a  candle. 

The  voters  then  entered  the  booth.  Many 
of  those  I  observed  didn't  bother  to  close 
the  black  silk  curtain  after  them. 

Often  they  didn't  even  look  at  the  ballots, 
but  merely  stuifed  the  one  on  top  of  the 
pile  in  the  brown  envelope. 

Then  they  walked  out  and  slipped  the  en- 
velope into  a  wooden  box  marked  with  the 
yellow  and  red  colors  of  Vietnam. 

The  unused  ballots  were  dropped  in  a  bas- 
ket inside  the  booth. 

Most  seemed  delighted  to  be  leaving  the 
dark  shrine  to  return  to  their  fields.  Voters 
finished  casting  their  ballots  by  4  p.m. 

WovUd  it  have  been  better  not  to  hold  the 
elections  at  all? 

Even  the  most  cynical  observers  said,  "No." 

The  hamlet  and  village  elections  are  a 
beginning,  even  U  they  are  less  than  Saigon 
and  Washington  would  like,  and  even 
though  they  seem  like  learning  democracy 
by  rote. 


Addreas  by  Postmaster  General  at  Seton 
Hall  UniTersity  Commencement  Exer- 
cises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    MEW   JBUIBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Ur.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  submit  for  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  noteworthy  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien.  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Seton  Hall  University,  South 
Orange.  NJ.,  on  June  3,  1967. 

An  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  pub- 
lic service  was  conferred  upon  the  Post- 
master General  in  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  service  to  our 
Nation. 

Ilie  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Postmastxr  Gemekal  Lawrence 

P.  O'Brien  at  the  Seton  Hall  UNivERsrrr 

COlflCENCEKENT  EXERCISES 

Let  me  begin  by  congratulating  you  who 
are  graduates  of  this  Class  of  1967.  You  and 
your  fellow  graduates  frcxn  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  nation  make  up  the  larg- 
est graduating  class  in  ttae  history  of  Amerl- 
oan  higher  education.  'TBere  are  one-h&lf  mil- 
lion young  Ameri<Al^ln  the  Class  of  1967, 
oomposlng  one-fifth  of  all  Americans  in  your 
ag«  group,  and  representing  the  beet  that  our 
society  has  yet  produoed. 

Though  It  Is  popular  with  the  older  gener- 
ation to  look  with  dismay  at  the  younger 
generation.  I  am  convinced  from  my  observa- 
tion tbat  today's  coUege  graduate  is  on  the 
whole  undoubtedly  more  earnest,  more  la- 


formed,  more  free  of  the  dead  weight  of  old 
Illusions,  more  passionately  oonunitted  to 
truth  and  Justice  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

And  you  sboiild  be  bettw.  You  have  grown 
up  in  an  unusually  trying  period  in  our  his- 
tory. Never  before  have  the  p«ialtiee  ot  a 
major  mistake  of  misoelculatlon  in  our  for- 
eign policy  loomed  so  large:  and  never  before 
have  the  answers  been  so  obscure,  stubborn, 
and  unyielding  to  both  good  will  and  good 
sense.  Never  before  in  history  has  there  been 
a  nation  with  as  much  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  as  the  United  States;  and  never 
before  in  history  has  it  been  so  necessary 
to  show  restraint  in  the  use  of  that  power. 
And  never  before  has  a  nation  met  problems 
of  racial  and  economic  Justice  so  successfully. 
Never  before  has  a  domestic  revolution— 4ind 
that  Is  precisely  what  we  have  experienced — 
been  compressed  in  90  short  a  time. 

You  have  grown  up  in  a  time  when  men 
look  back  nostalgically  to  the  days  when 
the  mere  flexing  of  our  national  muscle, 
even  though  it  was  an  infinitely  smaller 
muscle,  was  enough  to  produce  the  action 
we  desired. 

You  leave  this  fine  school  armed  with 
knowledge  and  filled  with  hope  and  purpose. 
But  one  of  your  first  tasks,  and  perhaps  your 
first  disenchantment,  wlU  be  to  realize  that 
the  nostalgic  men  with  their  vast  reserves 
of  old  memories  exercise  powerful  Influ- 
ence, and  that  your  good  Intentions  are 
simply  not  enough.  Each  new  generation  of 
American  college  graduates  forms  a  collec- 
tive St.  George  who  faces  the  dragon  of 
shopworn  but  easily  and  widely  accepted 
ideas.  Some  generations  know  what  they 
must  do,  realize  that  this  is  the  destiny  with 
which  they  have  a  rendezvous,  dnd  slay  the 
dragon  with  the  weapons  of  truth  and  of 
conviction. 

Other  generations  start  equally  well  armed. 
But  the  lance  rusts  away  from  the  corrosion 
of  compromise,  and  the  edge  gives  up  Its 
once  keen  temper  to  the  enervating  heat  of 
the  ivy-covered  cottage  of  selfish  content- 
ment. Your  days  at  Seton  Hall  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  period  when  you  could  move  at 
a  fast  gallop  over  a  smooth  path  to  the 
bright  horlaon.  They  were  days  of  great  ex- 
pectations for  yourself  and  expectations  of 
others  for  you — all  to  be  fulfilled  at  an  un- 
specified time  called  "someday."  Well,  you 
are  graduating,  and  your  name  on  that 
sheepskin  signals  the  arrival  of  "someday." 

The  transformation  of  someday  Into 
now — means  that  you  are  being  offered  the 
role  of  St.  George.  And  there  are  dragons  In 
abundance  waiting  for  you.  The  torch  has 
passed  to  this  new  generation  of  Americans — 
a  generation  so  eloquently  described  by  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald'  Kennedy  as  one  "... 
born  in  this  century,  tempered  by  war.  dis- 
ciplined by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to 
witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those 
human  rights  to  which  this  nation  has  al- 
ways been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today  at  home  and  around  the 
world." 

At  home  there  is  the  struggle  for  full 
achievement  of  racial  Justice.  In  recent  years 
we  have  come  very  far,  very  fast  in  this 
area.  The  four  major  Civil  Rights  laws  passed 
In  this  decade  signal  the  fact  that  at  least  we 
are  honoring  the  check  issued  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  endorsed  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  have  come  far.  but  in  a  sense  we  have 
only  exhausted  all  the  simple  ways.  For 
achievement  of  racial  Justice  can  no  longer 
be  confined  to  questions  of  civil  rights  alone. 
It  is  no  longer  so  easy — and  it  is  no  longer 
so  distant. 

Today  also  the  world  continues  to  suffer 
from  the  chronic  illness  of  a  peace  that  is 
not  peace  and  a  war  that  Is  not  war.  The 
Class  of  1967  may  well  complain  of  the  legacy 
of  Inflamed  International  antipathies  which 
faces  It.  About  that  legacy  I  can  only  say — 
It  could  be  far  worse.  We  destroyed  the  most 


evil  and  inhuman  tyranny  since  AttUa.  We 
avoided  stumbling  into  atomic  holocaust. 
And  we  can  take  pride  In  passing  along  to 
you  a  world  which  gives  the  latent  strength 
of  democracy  a  grudging  but  nonetheless 
genuine  respect. 

The  concern  of  this  generation  of  college 
students  with  the  course  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs  is  a  sign  of  health  and  vigor.  For 
America  is  a  nation  that  grows  through  dis- 
sent: and  only  through  critical  examination 
of  old  policies  can  we  find  better  ones.  So,  I 
would  ask  you  not  to  permit  your  growing 
domestic  involvement  with  building  a  career 
to  turn  your  eyes  away  from  questions  of 
foreign  affairs.  Foreign  policy  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  entirely  to  the  experts — and  a 
truly  American  foreign  policy  must  reflect 
the  real  aspirations  of  America. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  I  would  ask 
that  you  build  your  criticism  on  the  founda- 
tion of  real  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  greatest,  and  potentially  most 
dangerous,  fallacy  of  all  In  dealing  with  for- 
eign nations  Is  to  confuse  what  should  be 
with  what  is. 

Other  nations  should  recognize  our  essen- 
tial objectives.  But  some  do  not.  Othn  na- 
tions should  see  that  we  have  no  desire  for 
territory  or  expansion.  But  some  do  not.  All 
nations  of  the  world  should  cooperate  In  the 
common  interest  rather  than  fight  over  self- 
ish Interest.  But,  as  we  see,  there  is  often 
far  more  conflict  than  cooperation. 

This  is  not  the  world  we  would  make — but 
this  is  the  world  as  It  is.  In  such  a  world. 
as  President  Johnson  observed: 

"We  must  recognize  the  obligation  to 
match  national  strength  with  national  re- 
straint. We  must  be  prepared  at  one  and  the 
same  time  for  both  the  confrontation  of 
power  and  the  limitation  of  power.  We  must 
be  ready  to  defend  the  national  interest  and 
to  negotiate  the  common  Interest.  This  is  the 
path  that  we  shall  continue  to  piirsue.  Those 
who  test  our  oourage  will  find  It  strong,  and 
those  who  seek  our  friendship  will  find  it 
honorable.  We  will  demonstrate  anew  that 
the  strong  can  be  just  in  the  tise  of  strength: 
and  the  Just  can  be  strong  In  the  defense 
of  Justice."  That  is  what  our  President  ha« 
said. 

And  this  is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
not  alone  in  Vietnam,  but  wherever  the  virus 
of  terror  and  aggression  threatens  to  rupture 
the  membrane  of  freedom. 

There  Is  much  that  you  can  do  to  help  \u 
move  more  firmly  toward  a  world  of  peace 
and  of  mutual  trust — ^but  only  If  you  clearly 
see  that  willingness  to  compromise  differ- 
ences is  matched  by  vigilance  In  safeguard- 
ing our  essential  freedoms. 

That  truly  Is  the  test. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  specific  com- 
ment about  the  problem  of  finding  a  durable 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  and  of  some  of  the 
less  considered  reactions  to  the  President's 
search  for  peace  in  that  troubled  area.  As  you 
recall,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  says, 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  It  doesn't  say 
anything  about  peacelovers.  There's  nothing 
special  about  a  peacelover.  Even  a  loud  one. 
It's  easy  to  be  a  peacelover.  But  it  t^akes  con- 
siderable though,  energy,  imagination,  diplo- 
macy, and.  In  the  world  In  which  we  live. 
sometimes  force  to  be  a  peacemaker.  The 
President  needs  help  in  making  peace.  He's 
asked  for  It.  but  sometimes  he  can  only  hear 
the  anguished  cries  of  peacelovers. 

U.N.  Secretary  General  U  Thant  recently 
proposed  some  steps  that  could  be  taken  to 
make  peace.  The  President  was  quick  to  sup- 
port his  initiative.  But  North  Vietnam 
wasn't.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  shot  down  General 
Thant's  proposals.  As  you  may  know,  the 
President  has  also  made  it  plain  that  he  will 
respond  favorably  to  almost  any  action  from 
Hanoi  that  indicates  a  desire  for  negotia- 
tions. But  the  only  reaction  so  far  has  been 
a  beautifully  contrived  piece  of  psychological 
warfare  that  seems  to  have  taken  In  some 
gullible   people — that   we   should   Just   stop 
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bombing  the  north  and  someday,  perhaps, 
there  might  be  some  kind  of  response — may- 
be. 

The  economic  problem  that  you  face  is  far 
different  from  the  bleak  prospect  that  often 
made  other  graduating  classes  contemplate 
an  advanced  degree.  But  in  a  way  even  the 
task  of  graduates  who  leaped  out  into  the 
gray  landscape  of  the  depression  was  easier 
than  your  own.  Because  then  the  problem 
was  how  to  survive  in  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
Though  not  a  pleasant  situation,  at  least 
It  wasn't  new.  Others  had  been  coping  with 
problems  of  scarcity  since  the  beginning  of 
organized  society. 

But  now,  we  are  In  a  new  economic  dimen- 
sion. Traditional  reactions  to  economic  prob- 
lems no  longer  suffice,  simply  because  the 
problem  today  is  no  longer  that  of, scarcity — 
but  of  abundance.  We  need  new  responses. 
We  must  bridge  the  gap  between  private 
a£Buence  and  public  necessity.  We  must  as- 
Biire  the  opportunity  of  better  distribution 
of  our  enormous  wealth  without  sapping  the 
incentives  that  made  that  wealth  possible. 
And  we  must  seek  a  continuance  of  the  ex- 
panding economy — because  only  through  the 
resultant  expansion  of  opportunity  will  we 
be  able  to  wipe  away  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  poverty  and  of  unemployment. 

Thus,  you  have  a  whole  new  set  of  prob- 
lems facing  you.  problems  that  need  fresh 
solutions — and  finding  those  solutions  will 
move  us  Into  a  world  of  opportunity  and 
challenge  undreamed  of  by  any  other  gen- 
eration. 

In  a  very  real  sense  our  economy  is  ex- 
panding because  of  the  force  of  democratic 
education.  Our  American  educational  system 
based  on  equal  opportunity  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  social  developments  of  all 
time;  and  during  the  last  few  years  we  have 
made  greater  progress  in  education  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

This  progress  is  a  direct  refiection  of  the 
paaelonate  belief  of  President  Johnson  that 
this  mighty  nation  cannot  and  should  not 
rest  until  every  American  has  access  to 
superlative  education.  This  sentiment  Is  not 
new.  We  have  all  realized  the  Importance  of 
widely  available  quality  education  In  a 
democracy.  But  never  before  has  a  President 
succeeded  in  translating  this  aspiration  Into 
the  law  of  the  land. 

But,  though  we  have  new  laws,  a  vastly 
Increased  availability  of  funds,  and  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  quality  education  to 
oil,  how  well  these  laws  will  be  excuted,  how 
creatively  the  money  spent,  how  successfully 
the  commitment  implemented  depend  in  the 
final   analysis   on   leadership    In    the   States. 

Certainly,  New  Jersey  is  fortunate  In  this 
regard. 

You  have  a  Governor  who  sees  clearly,  has 
always  seen  clearly,  that  human  history  Is 
the  record  of  the  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe. 

He  has  left  no  doubt  about  his  Intention 
to  have  education  win  the  race  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  He  has  left  no  doubt  not  be- 
cause of  words,  but  through  a  series  of 
brilliant  actions.  These  include  establish- 
ment. Just  last  year,  of  the  first  Department 
of  Higher  Education  in  the  history  of  New 
Jersey.  Governor  Hughes  clearly  perceives 
that  higher  education,  quality  education,  is 
the'  key  to  the  affluent  individual  and  the 
affluent  State. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  Governor, 
State  aid  to  local  school  districts  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  two  years — from  $120 
million  to  over  9228  million. 

Still  another  refiection  of  that  leadership 
was  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
•ssumed  responsibility,  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  public  operation  of  two  medical  schools, 
one  right  here  at  Seton  Hall,  which  is  now 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry. 

Through    these    and    other    actions    your 


State  government  has  fully  committed  itself 
to  quality  education. 

This  record,  this  creative  record.  Is  one 
more  reminder  of  what  so  many  seem  to  for- 
get so  soon:  that  poUtlcal  institutions  exist 
for  one  purpose  Mily,  to  solve  problems.  They 
have  not  been"  created  to  hinder  solutions. 

Your  generation  is  in  the  enviable  position 
of  being  alive  at  a  time  when  American  his- 
tory is  in  the  process  of  making  a  gigantic, 
unprecedented  swing.  We  are  moving  into  a 
unique  kind  of  society,  away  from  a  strident 
conflict  over  needs,  to  meaningful  coopera- 
tion in  determining  how  we  can  best  meet 
those  needs. 

Already  new  Federal  programs  to  aid  edu- 
cation are  helping  to  create  a  fresh  kind  of 
Interaction  among  traditional  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  helping  to  form  fresh  political 
associations  designed  on  regional  or  problem 
areas. 

This  is  a  creative  building  process  that  re- 
flects the  vigor  of  our  political  institutions — 
which  shows  beyond  doubt  that  they  are  not 
political  dinosaurs  destined  for  oblivion,  but 
flexible  forms  capable  of  growth  and  evolu- 
tion. 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  power  of  the 
individual  expressed  through  the  ballot  box 
is  the  ultimate  power.  And  It  is  a  very  real, 
tangible  and  effective  power.  As  educated 
Americans,  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is 
your  duty  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  pol- 
itical process.  Through  public  service  you  can 
magnify  your  education  and  turn  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  acquired  here  at  Seton  Hall 
Into  active  programs  for  the  betterment  of 
America,  to  change  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men,  for  the  creation  of  a  more  perfect  so- 
ciety. 

Another  great  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said : 

"The  vision  of  America  will  never  change. 
America  once,  when  she  was  a  little  people, 
sat  upon  a  hlU  of  privilege  and  had  a  vision 
of  the  future.  She  saw  men  happy  because 
they  were  free.  She  saw  them  free  because 
they  were  equal.  She  saw  them  banded  to- 
gether because  they  had  the  spirit  of 
brothers.  She  saw  them  safe  becaxise  they 
did  not  wish  to  Impose  upon  one  another. 
And  the  vision  is  not  changed. 

".  .  .  America  will  ntove  forward.  If  she 
moves  forward  at  all,  only  with  her  face  to 
that  same  sun  of  promise." 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  were  alive  today,  I 
think  he  would  agree  that  you  still  possess 
that  vision  and  that  your  eyes  are  directed 
toward  the  sun  of  promise. 

Science  has  found  ways  to  extend  the 
length  of  our  lives. 

But  only  the  individual  can  control  the 
scope  and  the  depth  of  his  life. 

The  prescription  for  such  a  life  Is  ready  at 
hand:  Commit  yourself  fully  and  commit 
yourself  without  reservation. 

I  ask  you  simply  to  lift  your  eyes,  I  urge 
you  to  reach  for  the  stars  ...  for  you  have 
a  rendezvous  with  excellence. 


Gan  Laws  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  gun  control  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  President  Johnson  seem 
to  forget  that  the  bill  Is  aimed  not  at 
legitimate  sportsmen,  but  at  criminals. 

This  measure  would  impose  no  hard- 
ships, no  restrictions  on  sportsmen  and 


their  organizations.  But  it  would  make  it 
much  more  difQcult  for  criminals  and 
psychotlca  t^.  purchase  guns — guns  which 
too  often  are  used  to  kill  and  maim  in- 
nocent persons. 

Our  crime  problem  Is  growing.  'We  can 
help  reduce  it  by  keeping  weapons  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals.  An  editorial  in 
the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  discussed 
this  problem  recently  with  Insight,  and 
I  respectfully  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

GtTN  Laws  Work — Ask  New  Jekset  or 
Philadelphia 

Look  no  further  than  Philadelphia  for 
evidence  that  municipal  gun  control  laws  do 
help  curb  crime.  Look  no  further  than  neigh- 
boring New  Jersey  for  proof  that  state  gun 
control  laws  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Philadelphia's  law  would  be  even  more  ef- 
fective if  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  sim- 
ilar legislation  that  applied  on  a  statewide 
basis.  New  Jersey's  law  would  be  even  more 
effective  If  all  adjoining  states  had  similar 
laws. 

And  all  Americans  would  be  better  off  if 
there  were  Federal  regulations  controlling 
mail-order  sales. 

Governor  Shafer,  regrettably,  says  he  Isn't 
Interested  In  pressing  for  a  Pennsylvania  gun 
control  law  like  New  Jersey's  sensible  one. 
And  proposed  federal  legislation  is  still  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  even  getting  out  of  con- 
gressional committees. 

Philadelphia— M  an  article  In  the  April  22 
Saturday  Review  details — was  roused  to  ac- 
tion after  a  series  of  senseless  shootings  in 
the  summer  of  1964.  Even  so.  It  was  not  until 
April  of  1965  that  the  ordinance  went  into 
effect;  it  took  that  long  to  muster  sufficient 
public  support  to  offset  highly  organized 
opposition. 

In  its  first  18  months,  the  Philadelphia 
ordinance  Is  said  to  have  prevented  110  con- 
victed criminals  from  purchasing  guns  lo- 
cally. Among  those  denied  purchase  permits 
were  25  burglars,  13  robbers,  22  persons  with 
conWctlons  for  aggravated  assault  and  bat- 
tery, five  dope  addicts,  two  rapists,  two  habl- 
ual  drunks,  seven  former  mental  patients, 
16  people  with  records  for  illegally  carrying 
concealed  and  deadly  weapons,  four  convicted 
of  Intent  to  kill  and  two  murders. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  records 
show  that  the  number  of  murders  in  Phila- 
delphia during  the  first  nine  months  of  1966 
dropped  17  per  cent  below  the  figure  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1965.  During  the 
same  '66  period,  the  number  in  the  nation  as 
a  whole  increased  9  i>er  cent. 

Claims  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  strident  opponents  that  a  control 
ordinance  would  prevent  honest  sportsmen 
and  hunters  from  purchasing  guns  have  not 
been  borne  out.  Only  139  people  were  denied 
permits  out  of  a  total  of  6,034  prospective 
gun  purchasers. 

New  Jersey's  experience  has  been  similar. 
Attorney  General  Arthur  J.  SUls  reports  that 
7  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for  permits  have 
been  turned  down  because  of  criminal 
records. 

Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey  would  un- 
doubtedly benefit  even  more  if  it  were  not 
p>oe6ibIe  for  a  person  denied  a  permit  simply 
to  go  outside  the  city  limits  or  cross  the 
state  line — or  write  to  an  obliging  mail  order 
gun  dealer. 

Pennsylvania  should  be  as  strict  as  New 
Jersey  in  helping  see  to  It  that  guns  are 
denied  to  the  homicidally  bent,  the  mentally 
unstable  and  the  Irresponsible. 

And  all  Americans  should  have  the  extra 
peace  of  mind  In  knowing  that  deadly  weap- 
ons could  not  be  ordered  by  mall  or  legally 
owned  without  registration  with  the  police, 
a  requirement  that  would  be  no  greater  hard- 
ship than  a  driver's  license. 
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Ambassador  Edward  Clark  Addresses  the 
Far  East-American  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  1XZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  capa- 
ble Ambassador  to  Australia,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Clark,  has  come  to  be 
recognized  by  his  outstanding  and  dis- 
tingiiished  tenure  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  most  listened  to 
Americans  on  Par  Eastern  matters. 

He  has  been  a  courageous  and  percep- 
tive Ambassador  to  the  great  country 
down  under,  and  through  his  dedicated 
service  the  ties  between  our  Nation  and 
Australia  have  been  strengthened. 

Recently,  in  sun  address  before  the  Far 
East-American  Council,  he  drew  several 
significant  parallels  between  America 
and  Australia. 

I  wish  to  ctHnmend  this  fine  address 
to  your  attention  and  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

Th«     AtrSTRALIAN-AMCBICAN'     PAKTNERSHIP     IN 

THK   Fab   East 
(Address  of  Ambassador  Edward  Clsu-k  be- 
fore the  Far  East-American  Council,  Plaza 
Hotel.  New  Tork,  April  27.  1967) 
I  aald  In  a  recent  radio  Interview  In  Can- 
berra that  I  considered  my  stay  In  Australia 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  my  life.  One 
reason  why  I  could  make  that  statement  was 
because  I  have  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  link  between  two  great  na- 
tions,   two   nations    which   share   a   similar 
background,  a  similar  outlook  on  the  world 
and    a    similar    promise    of    prosperity    for 
themselves. 

A  great  many  factors  unite  these  two 
wonderful  lands.  Both  are  young  and  vi- 
brant and  were  settled  by  people  yearning 
for  a  new  way  of  life.  Both  share  the  heri- 
tage of  democratic  ideals  and  offer  the  guar- 
antee of  basic  rights  and  p>oUtlcal  liberties 
to  their  citizens.  Increasingly,  both  are 
called  upon  to  play  a  responsible  part  on 
the  world  stag^,  and,  particularly,  to  take 
the  lead  In  matters  affecting  the  Far  East. 
The  physical  attributes  of  the  Australian 
continent  still  remind  me  of  home,  and 
when  say  home,  I  mean  Texas. 

It  is  an  immense  and  sparsely  populated 
populated  land  with  a  tremendous  variety  of 
terrain  and  climate.  It  is  a  rich  country.  Its 
wealth  stems  from  oil  and  iron  ore  to  agri- 
culture, cattle  and  Industry.  This  wealth  has 
not  been  easy  to  realize,  however.  It  has  been 
earned  by  bard  work,  and  wrimg  out  of  the 
land  by  an  Industrious  and  energetic  people. 
Australians  are  a  warm  and  open  people — 
as  friendly  as  you  could  hope  to  meet  any- 
where. They  are  an  Inventive  and  technically 
able  people.  They  are  resourceful  in  finding 
solutions  to  their  own  problems  and  gener- 
ous In  sharing  their  know-how  and  resources 
with  others.  But  If  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  Australian  people  and  Australian  society 
which  Is  most  noticed  by  outsiders,  it  Is  the 
concept  of  mateship :  that  Is,  personal  loyalty 
to  one's  friends  and  associates.  This  concept 
of  loyalty  and  support  for  one's  friends  has 
had  a  direct  effect  on  the  United  States.  We 
have  had  Australians  fighting  beside  us  as 
mates  in  World  Wars  I  and  n.  They  were 
with  us  in  Korea  and  are  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  us  now  In  Vlet-Nam,  when  some  of 
our  older  friends  have  found  It  easier  to  limit 
themselves  to  moral  support  or  less. 

Sharing  these  burdens  has  not  been  the 
path  of  ofqwrtunlsm  or  of  taking  the  easy 


road  for  Australia.  In  fact,  Australian  sacri- 
fice In  treasure  and  lives  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  ranked  with  or  above  that  of  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  The  Australian 
people  know  full  well  what  Is  at  stake  and 
why  those  sacrifices  are  necessary.  Many  an 
Australian  has  told  me  how  the  "Yanks  saved 
us"  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Second 
World  War.  They  haven't  forgotten  and  they 
are  determined  to  cooperate  with  us  to  help 
contain  the  threats  of  today. 

Certainly,  similarity  of  culture  and  a  his- 
tory of  common  action  to  meet  common 
threats  have  played  important  roles  in  the 
development  of  our  staunch  friendship.  It  is 
more  than  Just  the  past,  however,  which 
cements  that  friendship.  It  Is  also  a  very 
important  mutual  concern  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

Australia  has  become  a  vital  link  between 
the  West  and  the  developing  East.  Geo- 
graphically, of  course,  Australia  Is  an  Asian 
nation.  But,  culturally,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically Australia  is  Western. 

The  per  capita  gross  national  product  in 
Austrtalia  is  nearly  $2,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Japan  and  New  Zealand,  no  other 
country  in  the  Far  East  has  a  per  capita 
gross  national  product  equal  to  even  one- 
fourth  that  of  Australia.  I  might  also  men- 
tion that,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  it  gives  each  year  relative  to  its  national 
Income,  Australia  ranks  among  the  top  three 
or  four  aid  donors  in  the  world — and  Is  ahead 
of  us.  In  1966  Australia  provided  economic 
assistance  to  Asian  countries  equivalent  to 
something  over  point  seven  percent  of  her 
national  Income.  Our  aid  during  the  same 
year.  In  percent  of  GNP,  was  something  less 
than  that.  These  few  figures  tell  a  dramatic 
story  about  these  people,  their  vigor  and 
industry,  the  political  climate  in  which  they 
work  and  their  Importance  and  potential  for 
the  future  of  the  area  around  them. 

Australia  Is  in  a  unique  position  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  In  her  part  of  the  world. 
Having  only  eleven  and  one-half  million 
people,  she  escapes  any  suspicion  of  im- 
perialist ambitions  against  her  neighbors. 
Her  military  forces  pose  no  threat  of  ag- 
gression against  anyone. 

To  the  contrary,  she  has  a  well-earned  rep- 
utation throughout  the  Asian /Pacific  Area 
as  a  reliable  friend — a  nation  which  demon- 
strates the  best  of  Western  civilization  to  Its 
Asian  neighbors. 

Australia  has  important  interests  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Prom  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  Australian  Government  has  laid  It 
down  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  coun- 
try's first  line  of  defense  Is  In  Southeast  Asia 
In  general  and  South  Vlet-Nam  in  particu- 
lar. Australia  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  and  has 
remained  fully  loyal  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  spirit  of  that  agreement.  That  her 
troops  are  now  fighting  In  Vlet-Nam  Is  an 
Indication  of  Just  how  Important  Australia 
considers  her  Interests  In  that  area  and  how 
seriously  she  takes  her  obligations  under  her 
treaty  relationships.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Holt  has  made  clear  his  Government's  de- 
termination to  stick  by  our  common  com- 
mitment and  to  help  secure  the  peace  and 
stability  necessary  for  the  economic  and  po- 
litical progress  of  the  area. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  mar- 
kets of  Southeast  Asia  provide  a  vital  outlet 
for  Australia's  growing  industrial  capacity 
and  for  her  output  of  agricultural  and 
mineral  products.  As  the  economic  ties  with 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  have 
loosened,  ties  with  Japan,  the  United  States 
and  the  Pacific  Area  generally  have  become 
correspondingly  more  Important.  Naturally, 
Australia's  own  economic  expansion  depends 
to  an  important  degree  on  the  economic 
development  of  her  neighbors  and  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  with  them.  For  this,  as  well  as 
other  reasons,  Australia  is  deeply  Interested 
In  the  economic  development  of  Asia.  She 
takes  part  in  a  number  of  programs  which 


contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  area.  Like 
the  United  States,  Australia  actively  supports 
the  work  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  PblT  East.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant projects  of  this  body  Is  the  Lower 
Mekong  River  Development  Program,  an 
Indo-Chinese  equivalent  of  our  own  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.  This  project  will  not 
only  provide  protection  against  ruinous 
fioods  but  also  will  provide  cheap  power  to 
the  four  nations  concerned.  Perhaps  more 
Important  than  these  economic  conse- 
quences, this  project  will  set  a  precedent  for 
Inter-Aslan  cooperation  In  economic  affairs. 

This  plan  has  the  direct  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  has  pledged  that  we  will 
accept  a  major  share  of  the  burden  for  a 
regional  development  program  based  on  the 
Mekong  Valley  plan  If  Communist  aggression 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  ended.  Australia  is  right 
behind  us  in  this  undertaking  and  will  sup- 
port it  to  the  limit  of  available  resources. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  another 
international  organization  in  which  we  and 
the  Australians  have  taken  a  leading  role.  The 
bank  will  have  not  only  Its  own  capital  avail- 
able to  finance  programs  of  significance  for 
the  area,  but  will  sponsor  projects  for  Joint 
financing  with  capital  from  other  public  as 
well  as  private  sources. 

The  United  States  will  subscribe  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  the  Bank's  capital  (as 
will  Japan)  and  Australia  will  subscribe 
eighty-five  million.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total 
capital  win  come  from  the  Asian  member  na- 
tions, including  Atistralla. 

Also  on  the  economic  side,  Australia  Is  do- 
ing some  serious  thinking  and  has  had  some 
exploratory  discussions  with  other  countries 
about  the  poaelblllty  of  establishing  some 
form  of  Pacific  Basin  trade  organization.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  say  what  may  come  of  these 
discussions,  bvvt  they  are  another  example  of 
the  kind  of  ro'e  Australia  can  play  and  wants 
to  play  in  stimulating  regional  cooperation 
and  helping  the  Asian  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Australia  also  Is  a  chsirter  member  of  the 
recently  established  CouncU  for  Asian  and 
Pacific  Cooperation.  This  body  alms  at  In- 
creasing regional  cooperation  and  the  ex- 
change of  cultural,  economic  and  scientific 
knowledge  among  all  non-Oommunist  Asian 
nations  regardless  of  their  political  outlook 
and  ties. 

Through  the  Colombo  Plan.  Australia  has 
successftilly  provided  developing  nations  of 
Asia  with  practical  technical  training  and  as- 
sistance for  a  number  of  years.  This  plan  has 
enabled  thousands  of  young  Asians  to  study 
and  live  In  Australia,  to  see  a  vital  Western 
society  In  action  and  to  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  technical  knowledge. 

There  are  this  year  about  13,000  of  these 
young  Asian  students  attending  Australian 
universities  on  Australian  Government 
scholarships  and  through  other  means.  Con- 
sidering the  many  demands  on  the  Australian 
budget  and  the  keen  competition  for  places 
in  the  universities,  making  this  many  places 
available  to  Asian  students  represents  a  real 
effort  and  a  real  sacrifice  on  Australia's  part. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission  Is  another 
body  In  which  we  are  partners  with  Australia 
and  It  is  worth  mentioning  because  it  is  a 
body  where  we  are  not  paying  the  largest 
share  of  the  cost.  The  largest  share  is  t)orne 
by  Australia.  The  Commission  takes  on  a 
variety  of  economic  and  technical  aid  pro- 
jects to  help  out  with  the  development  of 
the  many  Island  territories  of  ,the  South 
Pacific.  These  small  pieces  of  territory  cotild 
not  possibly  afford  on  their  own  the  expert 
advice  they  need  In  the  fields  of  agricul- 
ture, public  health  and  economic  develop- 
ment. By  pooling  the  costs — and  experience — 
on  a  regional  basis,  the  technical  help  can 
be  obtained  more  cheaply  and  efBclently. 

We  cannot  forget  that  this  area  still  re- 
tains some  of  the  strategic  Importance  It  had 
during  the  Second  World  War  and,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  will  probably  soon  see  the 


Mtabllshment  of  a  number  of  Independent 
states. 

Prom  the  examples  I  have  given,  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  the  United  States  and 
Australia  Jointly  see  the  necessity  for  help- 
ing the  new  and  weak  countries  of  Asia  to 
maintain  their  Independence.  This  Is  a  pre- 
condition for  the  success  of  long-run  pro- 
grams for  political  and  economic  stability 
and  for  raising  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  output  of  the  peoples.  This  common  view 
of  the  area  and  Its  problems  was  spelled  out 
at  the  recent  Manila  Confreence  which  both 
President  Johnson  and  Prime  Minister  Holt 
attended.  That  conference  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing basic  goals  for  the  Far  East : 

1.  To  assure  freedom  from  aggression. 

2.  To  conquor  hunger,  disease  and  illit- 
eracy. 

3.  To  build  a  region  of  security,  order  and 
progress. 

4.  To  seek  reconciliation  and  peace 
throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

These  are  the  goals  the  United  States  and 
Australia  share  with  the  other  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  of  Asia  and  will  continue  to  share 
until  they  are  realized. 

We  have  examples  before  us  which  give 
hope  that  these  aspirations  can  be  reaUzed. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  amongst  others,  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  last  decade,  especially 
when  compared  to  the  situations  In  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China.  While  Red 
China's  so-called  Great  Leap  Forward  was 
degenerating  Into  the  Great  Slide  Backwards, 
both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic 
of  China  were  making  a  genuine  start  In  the 
fight  against  poverty  and  ignorance.  This  Is 
the  trend  which  must  continue  if  world 
peace  and  prosperity  are  to  be  assured. 

The  power  and  Infiuence  of  the  United 
States  often  put  us  In  a  lonely  position.  That 
position  is  made  less  lonely  and  less  burden- 
some when  we  have  close  partners  with  the 
same  alms.  Australia  Is  such  a  partner.  That 
partnership  is  one  into  which  she  has  freely 
entered,  not  because  of  pressures,  but  be- 
cause we  face  the  same  dangers,  have  the 
same  hopes  and  are  willing  to  back  up  our 
responsiblUties  with  both  men  and  money. 
This  is  the  basis  for  our  partnership  with 
Australia  in  the  Far  East.  I  don't  believe  we 
have  a  closer  or  better  partnership  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 


State  Senator  Barbara  Jordan :  "A  Credit 
to  Her  State  and  Race" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago, 
an  able  and  dedicated  attorney  asked  the 
people  of  Harris  County  to  permit  her 
the  responsibility  of  representing  them 
In  the  senate  of  Texas. 

She  had  two  strikes  against  her  from 
the  beginning:  she  was  a  woman,  and 
she  was  a  Negro. 

Undaunted,  Barbara  Jordan  waged  a 
determined  campaign,  and  she  became 
the  first  Negro  woman  senator  in  our 
State's  history. 

Her  ability,  dedication,  and  Intelligence 
won  her  the  confidence  and  support  of 
her  colleagues  in  the  senate,  and  a  few 
days  ago,  they  paid  her  an  unusual  trib- 
ute by  passing,  unanimously,  a  resolu- 
tion which  stated  in  part: 


She  has  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
her  fellow  Senators  by  the  dignified  manner 
In  which  she  has  conducted  herself  while 
serving  In  the  Legislature  .  .  .  and  because 
of  her  sincerity,  her  genuine  concern  for  oth- 
ers, and  her  forceful  speaking  ability  .  .  . 
she  hEis  been  a  credit  to  her  State  as  well  as 
to  her  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Senator  Jor- 
dan's colleagues  in  expressing  my  sincere 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  cm  her 
most  successful  session  of  the  senate, 
and  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleague's  an  editorial  com- 
mending her  from  the  Houst<m  Chronicle 
of  May  31,  1967: 

Senate's  Tkibttte  to   Barraiia   Joboan 

A  year  ago  when  Houston  elected  Sen.  Bar- 
bara Jordan  to  office  by  a  two- to-one  margin, 
it  was  a  political  milestone.  She  became 
Texas'  first  Negro  woman  senator.  Also  the 
first  Negro  to  serve  in  the  Senate  since  Re- 
construction, and  the  only  woman  member  of 
the  60th   Legislature. 

"I'm  not  expecting  any  dlfBculty,  other 
than  any  freshman  senator,  although  I  know 
I  will  be  a  novelty  and  that  aU  eyes  of  the 
state  wUl  be  on  me,"  she  said  shtwtly  after 
her  victory. 

We  praised  Miss  Jordan  as  a  credit  to  this 
city  and  to  her  race.  Now  that  her  first  leg- 
islative session  is  over,  we  still  hold  that 
view — and  so  do  her  30  fellow  senators. 

They  paid  her  an  unusual  tribute  Satur- 
day. "She  has  earned  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect of  her  fellow  senators  by  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  she  has  conducted  herself 
while  serving  in  the  legislature,"  they  said 
In  a  unanimously  approved  resolution,  "and 
because  of  her  sincerity,  her  genuine  concern 
for  others,  and  her  forceful  speaking  abil- 
ity. .  .  .  She  has  been  a  credit  to  her  state 
«JB  well  ae  to  her  race." 

They  accorded  her  prolonged  applause. 
And  so  will  all  citizens  who  axe  pleased  at 
this  example  of  a  racial  precedent  estab- 
lished in  the  Senate  with  such  constructive 
results. 


Letter  From  Kanazawa 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  dedicated  members  of  the 
Alhambra  Christian  Church— Disciples 
of  Christ — In  my  congressional  district 
is  Mrs.  Ethel  Rowley.  She  has  just  sent 
me  a  newsletter  from  a  young  man  serv- 
ing in  Japan  as  a  missionary  from  the 
church.  This  young  man,  Mr.  Richard 
Dickinson,  has  grown  up  in  the  Alhambra 
Christian  Church  and  is  representative 
of  the  finest  spirit  of  our  Christian  youth. 
His  letter,  sent  back  to  the  congregation 
he  serves,  reports  the  feelings  of  Jai>a- 
nese  Christians  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  asking  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  an  example  of 
how  one  dedicated  American  perceives 
the  attitude  of  our  friends  in  Japan  con- 
cerning our  course  in  Asia.  The  letter 
follows : 

Letteb  From  Kanazawa 
Dear  Friends:  I  am  worried.  The  other  day 
two  ministers  of  Kanazawa  came  to  visit  me 
and  to  express  their  grave  concern.  TTiey  in- 
formed me  that  many  members  of  their 
churches  had  spoken  to  them  about  their 


feelings  about  the  war  and  about  their  strong 
disillusionment  with  "Christian"  America's 
attitude  about  the  war.  They  wonder  how 
our  continued  escalation.  o\ix  increasing 
military  control,  our  continued  disregard  for 
the  feelings  of  Asians  can  truly  promote  any 
everlasting  peace.  They  expressed  their  sor- 
row at  the  thousands  of  young  men,  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  who  are  dying  in  the 
prime  period  of  their  lives.  They  expressed 
their  sadness  at  the  Innocent  young  and  old 
who  in  any  war  seem  caught  in  the  middle 
and  who  also  die.  They  recognize  the  terrible 
evil  of  Vletcong  terrorism,  but  there  seems 
to  be  so  many  more  deaths  involved  while 
we  fight  our  "war  of  liberation."  They  ask' 
why  not  let  Asia  decide  for  themselves  what 
their  future  destiny  will  be?  Is  this  war  worth 
as  much  as  we  seem  to  be  putting  at  stake? 
On  the  latter  question  they  cited  the  in- 
creasing tension  that  is  again  being  built 
up  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  America. 
These  men  can  in  no  way  be  considered 
radicals.  They  are  strongly  committed  con- 
servative Christians.  Ijast  year  when  I  had 
been  asked  to  speak  to  a  group  of  Christians 
on  the  American  attitude  toward  the  war 
and  had  tried  to  explain  why  many  felt  It 
necessary  for  us  to  be  Involved  in  Vietnam, 
one  of  these  ministers  was  the  only  one  who 
stood  up  in  my  defense.  He  had  said  at  the 
time  that  although  he  personally  could  not 
agree,  he  recognized  that  a  committed  Amer- 
ican Christian  might  be  able  to  agree  with 
America's  policy.  But  now  as  he  called,  he 
co\ild  not  understand  how  any  Christian  of 
any  country  could  favor  continuance  of  the 
war. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult  for 
Japanese  Christians.  Since  America  Is  con- 
sidered by  all  Japanese  to  be  a.  If  not  the 
Christian  country,  they  are  hard  put  to  ex- 
plain what  has  hapf>ened  and  how  a  Christian 
country  can  not  only  continue  in  such  a  war, 
but  step  up  her  efforts  to  such  an  extent  that 
World  War  III  seems  almost  inevitable.  Since 
the  war  to  Japanese  eyes  Is  being  fought  by 
military  forces  with  no  moral  persuasion, 
they  wonder  what  victory  will  mean  even  if 
America  achieves  victory.  The  Kyodan  News 
Letter  stated:  "We  do  not  think  that  Amer- 
ica can  gain  a  real  victory  in  this  war  through 
military  effort.  In  any  war  that  people  can- 
not sincerely  support  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, even  if  a  military  victory  is  won,  it  is 
a  loathesome,  empty  victory.  In  this  war 
there  can  be  no  honorable  victory.  There 
have  been  too  many  Innocent  women,  old 
people,  and  women  who  have  been  humili- 
ated, injured,  and  killed.  The  point  Is  not 
our  own  reputation;  rather  it  is.  how  long 
can  we  close  otir  ears  to  this  cry  of  agony?" 
(April  20,  1967) 

Only  a  month  ago  the  Moderator  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  In  Japan  (Kyodan) . 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Masahlsa  Suzuki,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  acknowledge^  the  guilt 
and  responsibility  of  the  Kyodan  In  World 
War  n,  and  admitted  the  mistakes  made  In 
the  name  of  the  Kyodan  at  that  time.  He 
said:  "The  Church,  as  'the  Ught  of  the  world" 
and  as  'the  salt  of  the  earth'  should  not  have 
aligned  Itself  with  the  militaristic  purpose 
of  the  government.  Rather  on  the  basis  of 
our  love  for  her.  and  by  the  standard  of  our 
Christian  conscience,  we  should  have  more 
correctly  criticized  the  policies  of  oiir  mother 
land.  However,  we  made  a  statement  at  home 
and  abroad  In  the  name  of  the  Kyodan  that 
we  approved  of  and  supported  the  war,  and 
we  prayed  for  victory.  Indeed,  as  our  nation 
committed  errors,  we,  as  a  Church  sinned 
with  her.  We  neglected  to  perform  our  mis- 
sion as  a  'watchman'.  Now,  with  deep  pain 
In  our  heart  we  confess  this  sin,  seeking  the 
forgiveness  of  oiu"  Lord." 

"More  than  20  years  have  passed  since  the 
war,  and  we  are  filled  with  anxiety,  for  our 
mother  land  seems  unable  to  decide  the 
course  that  we  should  foUow;  we  are  con- 
cerned lest  she  move  in  an  tmdeelrable  direc- 
tion due  to  the  many  pressures  of  today's 
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turbulent  problems.  At  this  moment  so  that 
the  Kyodan  may  not  make  again  the  same 
mistakes  and  In  order  that  the  Kyodan  can 
correctly  accomplish  its  mission  In  Japan 
and  the  world  we  seek  Ood's  help  and  guid- 
ance. In  this  way  we  look  forward  to  tomor- 
row with  humble  determination."  (Kyodan, 
3/20/67) 

The  Japanese  who  issued  this  statement 
love  their  country  as  much  If  not  more  than 
we  as  Americans  love  our  own.  I  hope  that 
we  wUl  be  able  to  see  that  the  greatest 
patriotism  or  love  of  one's  country  often 
comes  from  those  who  are  most  critical  of 
their  country's  action  at  some  particular 
time.  In  this  regard  we  can  see  that  such 
men  as  Konrad  Adenauer  and  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer  were  the  true  patriots  as  they  opposed 
Hitler  in  World  War  U. 

We  are  losing  friends  in  Asia;  we  are  com- 
ing cloeer  and  cloeer  to  World  War  II;  count- 
less Uvea  are  being  lost;  more  and  more  our 
decisions  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  the 
military.  In  addition  our  efforts  toward 
Christian  evangelism  seem  a  mockery  In 
light  of  our  actions.  Our  Christian  witness 
around  the  world  Is  greatly  effected.  To  the 
Japanese,  one  of  the  most  popxUar  Ameri- 
cans Is  a  member  of  Islam,  Muhanunad  All 
or  CassiuB  Clay.  His  popxilarity  arises  be- 
cause he  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  declare 
that  war  and  killing  is  wrong.  Japanese 
Christians  are  listening  for  the  same  kind  of 
cry  to  come  forth  in  as  loud  and  strident  a 
call  from  American  Christians.  They  not  only 
need  It  for  support  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  Christian  witness. 

May  God  grant  us  courage,  wisdom  and 
peace, 

Dick 

RiCHAKD  P.  Dickinson. 

E^ANAZAWA-SHI,  ISHIKAWA-KEN,  JAPAN. 


Willum  Randolph  Hearst  Sees  Pattern  in 
Pressures  and  Ondireaks  of  Violence  at 
Home  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNXBSKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  war  flares  In  the  Mideast,  It  Is  im- 
portant for  us  to  examine  the  worldwide 
pattern  of  disorder  and  violence  that  has 
unfolded. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr.,  editor  in  chief,  the 
Hearst  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  a  recent  Edi- 
tor's Report  provided  a  perceptive  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  this  pattern  of 
outbreaks  and  pressures. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  In  foreign  af- 
fairs, I  susk  unanimous  consent  that  this 
Editor's  Report  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 
Eorrom's  Repokt  :  TSottblk  Around  A 

THOT7BI.ED    WOKLO 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 
Men  like  President  Johnson  or  Prime  Min- 
ister Harold  Wilson  of  Great  Britain,  and 
their  ministers  of  state,  whose  Job  and  re- 
sponsibility Is  to  affect  and  direct  the  desti- 
nies of  the  free  world,  most  certainly  must 
have  consumed  a  lot  of  aspirin  with  Alka- 
Seltzer  chasers  this  past  week.  The  trouble- 
makers were  at  It  hot  and  heavy  all  around 
this  weary  globe  of  outb. 


In  Just  one  day,  Ttiursday.  the  sedate  New 
York  TUnes  had  seven  stories  on  the  front 
page  relating  either  to  war,  to  mass  violence 
or  new  threats  to  world  peace.  And  the  parade 
of  trouble  ccmtlnued  for  page  after  page 
inside,  ranging  from  Hong  Kong  to  Houston, 
from  Venezuela  to  Vietnam.  I  can  almost 
hear  the  President  saying  sadly  to  himself: 

"They  warned  me  there  would  be  days  like 
this." 

As  usual,  moet  of  the  trouble — but  not  all — 
was  being  stirred  up  one  way  or  another  by 
Conununists.  The  biggest  exception  was 
F'rench  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  that 
doiir.  would-be  dictator  who  seems  deter- 
mined to  get  even  with  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  for  brushing  him  aside 
during  World  War  II. 

You  might  have  thought  he  was  having 
enough  trouble  at  home.  French  Conunu- 
nists, Boclallsta  and  other  leftist  groups  were 
on  the  eve  of  paralyzing  his  nation  with  their 
24-hour  strike  against  his  high-handed  de- 
mand for  more  power.  Yet  on  the  very  day 
before  the  walkout  occurred.  He  Gaulle  called 
a  press  conference  whose  main  purpose  was 
to  drop  more  poison  down  the  wells  of  his 
Engllsh-sp>eaktng  former  saiies. 

Britain  got  It  the  worst  this  time.  The 
U.S.  was  merely  clawed  again  for  continuing 
to  battle  the  same  Conununists  who  kicked 
the  French  out  of  Vietnam.  BIngland,  how- 
ever, was  informed  in  great  detaU  Just  how 
Impossible  it  will  be  to  Join  the  European 
Common  Market  unless  she  does  exactly  what 
De  Gaulle  wants  her  to  do. 

His  ultimatum,  in  essence,  calls  for  the 
English  to  sever  their  close  ties  with  this 
nation  and  accept  Le  Grand  Charles  as  their 
mentor,  master  and  spokesman.  The  British 
desperately  need  the  kind  of  economic  relief 
they  would  get  in  the  Common  Market. 
Washington  may  yet  come  up  with  some  kind 
of  an  alternative  to  De  Gaulle's  demeaning 
terms.  A  free  trade  alliance  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  of  the  world  might 
do  the  trick. 

It  was  a  bad  week  for  the  British  all  around 
the  world.  Communist  mobs  sacked  the  home 
of  one  of  thetr  diplomats  in  Shanghai  and 
beseiged  their  mission  in  Peking.  For  the  sec- 
ond week  in  a  row.  Communist-directed 
rioters  rampaged  through  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong.  In  Aden,  more  British  ser- 
vicemen were  killed  and  wounded  in  con- 
tinuing anti-British  violence.  And  Spain  con- 
tinued her  pressure  to  get  the  British  out 
of  Gibraltar,  even  through  Franco  was  hav- 
ing home-front  trouble  with  student  rioting 
at  Madrid  University. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  insanity  for  the  Reds 
to  kick  the  English  out  of  Hong  Kong,  from 
which  they  are  reported  to  take  some  700 
million  dollars  a  year,  but  then  Mao  tind 
company  are  not  noted  for  their  sane  or  sen- 
sible behavior.  Besides  talking  big  to  the 
Umted  States.  Russia,  and  now  Great  Britain, 
and  after  forcing  Portugal  to  abjectly  apolo- 
gize for  something  they  didn't  do  a  few 
months  ago,  my  opinion  is  that  they  are 
probably  Just  throwing  up  a  smokescreen  to 
cover  up  their  own  trouble  at  home. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  they  are  doing 
Just  that. 

Whatever  the  reason.  It  Is  another  classic 
example  of  Communist  pressure  tactics — de- 
liberate bell-raising  led  by  Red  agents,  fol- 
lowed by  wholly  unjustified  protests  against 
the  actions  of  the  imperialists  who  are  merely 
trying  to  keep  order. 

Deliberate  Communist  hell-raising  also  Is 
the  root  cause  of  the  latest  eyeball-to-eyeball 
confrontation  between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  Syria  has  said  she  Is  unable  to 
control  the  terrorists  who  keep  infiltrating 
the  Israel  border.  Believe  It  or  not,  it's  Just 
possible  there  is  some  truth  to  that — as  was 
more  than  indictaed  by  a  dispatch  from 
Cairo  last  Wednesday. 

It  told  of  a  mass  rally  in  Gaza  at  which 
some  bomb-thrower  named  Ahmed  Shukalr, 
head  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 


tion, said:  "We  will  keep  sending  in  com- 
mandos, contingent  after  contingent,  to  de- 
stroy and  bum."  He  added  to  his  followers, 
reassuringly:  "We  have  recently  gotten  huge 
quantities  of  arms  from  Communist  China 
to  use  in  oiu:  work." 

If  there's  one  thing  you  can  bet  on.  it's 
that  the  Communists — Russian  or  Chinese — 
never  sleep  in  their  dirty  work.  And  anybody 
who  says  they  have  stopped  trying  to  take 
over  the  world  Is  either  misinformed,  blind, 
a  boob  or  Is  one  of  them. 

It's  no  accident  when  Russian  naval  shljjs 
sideswipe  an  American  destroyer  two  days  In 
a  row  on  the  high  seas. 

Anybody  needing  more  proof  of  Red  sub- 
version could  have  found  It  last  week  in  our 
own  hemisphere  as  well.  In  Ecuador,  2.000 
pro-Chinese  Communist  student  rioters  al- 
most succeeded  In  an  armed  bid  to  take  con- 
trol of  a  university.  In  Venezuela.  pro-Cuban 
revolutionaries  and  members  of  the  Moscow - 
oriented  Communist  Party  were  In  open  dis- 
pute over  how  best  to  conduct  guerrilla 
warfare  there.  And  In  Mexico,  police  an- 
nounced seizure  of  an  undisclosed  number 
of  "professional  agitators"  after  the  army 
took  control  of  riot-scarred  Sonora  State, 
Just  south  of  the  Arizona  border. 

Inside  the  U.S.,  the  biggest  civic  disorder 
was  the  four-man  gun  battle  In  Houston  be- 
tween flOO  police  and  Negro  students  at  the 
Texas  Southern  University,  in  which  a  police- 
man was  killed.  This  riot,  which  is  certain 
to  have  grave  repercussions,  ostensibly  re- 
sulted from  a  minor  Incident. 

Actually,  the  fiames  of  long-smoldering 
violence  had  been  whipped  up  at  the  school 
recently  by  viciously  anti-white  speeches 
delivered  by  Stokely  Carmichael,  the  black 
power  advocate. 

I  can't  understand  why  this  draft-dodging 
Incendiary  has  not  been  Jailed  before  this 
for  Inciting  the  riots  and  violence  he  urges. 
Right  here,  however,  it  Is  more  Important  to 
note  what  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  told 
Congress  the  testimony  released  last  week: 

"Carmichael  has  been  In  frequent  contact 
with  Max  Stanford,  field  chieftain  of  the 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement.  This  Is  a 
highly  secret,  all-Negro  Marxist-Leninist, 
Chinese  Conmiunlst-ortented  orgarUzation 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain 
Its  goals." 

Ex-Premier  Khrushchev,  living  in  jjolltical 
retirement  and  obscurity  in  his  native  land, 
might  well  be  thinking  these  days  of  open- 
ing a  little  Russian  tea  shop  with  himself 
featured  as  the  premier  tea  leaf  reader.  I 
remember  his  assuring  me  in  a  confidential 
but  quite  confident  manner  12  years  ago 
that  my  grandchildren  would  be  living  under 
Conununism. 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  Communists, 
whether  they  be  Russian,  Chinese,  Albanian 
or  Cuban,  are  never  going  to  give  up  trying. 
And  certainly  the  sight  and  sound  of  thou- 
sands of  unshaven,  unwashed,  unkempt 
young  Beatniks — carrying  flags  of  their  coun- 
try's enemies  and  demanding  surrender  of 
Asiatic  Communism — must  give  them  reason 
for  believing  they  are  at  a  least  making  some 
progress  towards  their  goal  of  undermining 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  sources  of 
strength:   Patriotism   and  pride  of  country. 


The  United  States  in  Pnerto  Rico : 
1898-1900 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTXANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
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distinguished  colleagrues  of  both  parties 
to  a  review  of  a  new  lxx)k  about  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  This 
scholarly  volmne  entitled  "The  United 
States  in  Puerto  Rico:  1898-1900"  was 
written  by  Father  Edward  J.  Berbusse, 
S.J. 

The  review  I  now  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord was  prepared  by  one  of  my  Mary- 
land friends,  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thom- 
ing,  who  is  known  to  many  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
as  "The  Padre  of  the  Americas."  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  fact  that  our  beloved 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and  Father 
Thorning  were  the  leaders  who  origi- 
nated the  ofiQcial  observance  of  Pan 
American  E>ay,  23  years  ago.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives : 

This  is  a  study  In  depth  of  the  vital  transi- 
tional period,  1898-1900,  which  saw  the 
transfer  of  Puerto  Rlcan  sovereignty  from 
Spain  to  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
reader  is  prepared  for  the  complexities  of 
change  by  two  chapters  Indicating  h6w  per- 
sistently a  majority  of  the  island's  611te  had 
petitioned  for  self-government.  Indeed,  by 
1897,  home  rule  appeared  to  be  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

When,  the  next  year,  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  invaded  the  island,  the 
swift  campaign  of  nineteen  days  was  de- 
scribed by  Angel  Rlvcro  as  "a  model  of 
modern,  humanitarian  warfare."  Moreover, 
"the  customs,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  people 
were  respected."  The  action,  this  Puerto 
Rlcan  writer  adds,  "took  on  something  of  a 
triumphal  procession." 

Nevertheless,  numerous  Islanders  felt  con- 
cern about  the  fate  of  their  Iberian  tradi- 
tional culture.  Just  prior  to  the  U.S.  occupa- 
tion, for  example,  Luis  Munoz  Rivera,  presi- 
dent of  the  cabinet  and  secretary  of  govern- 
ment under  the  autonomous  charter  granted 
by  Spain,  proclaimed :  "We  are  Spaniards  and 
wrapped  In  the  Spanish  flag  will  we  die." 
Don  Luis,  father  of  the  future  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Luis  Mufioz  Marin), 
lived  to  serve  his  fellow  citizens  under  a 
succession  of  U.S.  mlUtary  governors  and  to 
prove  his  capacity  for  leadership  in  the  new 
era. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  legislation,  provid- 
ing civil  administration  (1900),  sponsored  by 
Senator  Joseph  B.  Poraker,  two  clergymen 
were  appointed  by  Major  General  George  R. 
Brooke  to  make  a  survey  of  social  conditions 
throughout  the  Island.  One  was  the  Reverend 
Thomas  E.  Sherman,  S.J.,  son  of  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  and  Chaplain  of  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Division;  the  other,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll,  a  "distin- 
guished member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chiu-ch."  Both  Father  Sherman  and  Dr.  Car- 
roll produced  valuable  reports.  Their  find- 
ings, favorable  to  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  sym- 
pathetic to  their  aspirations  for  autonomous 
rule,  proved  helpful  to  the  VS.  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  voted  for  the  Foraker 
Act. 

Soon  after  the  consecration  of  Monslgnor 
Jaime  H.  Blenk  of  the  mainland  as  Bishop 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  the  new  order,  this  church- 
man had  a  two-hour  conference  (September 
1899)  with  President  William  McKlnley  and 
Secretary  of  War  Ellhu  Root.  It  was  recog- 
nized m  1913,  when  the  prelate  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  that  Archbishop  Blenk  had 
helped  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  acknowledge 
"American  fair  play  and  Justice"  and  had 
prepared  them  to  "accept  that  Justice  which 
America  was  prepared  to  give."  The  author 
also  notes  that  General  Guy  V.  Henry,  not 
a  member  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Christi- 
anity, "behaved  as  a  more  understanding 
person  than  many  a  nominal  Catholic  of 
Puerto  Rico."  This  comment  is  Included  in 
the  chapter  on  "problems  In  Church  v.  State 
and  Education," 
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An  epilogue,  "Trends  In  Puerto  Rlcan 
Evolution,"  although  necessarily  brief,  con- 
tains a  beautiful  pen-picture  of  the  farm 
worker  (Jlbaro).  "Respectful  and  obedient, 
fecu^ul  of  the  law  and  unconfiding  In  his 
superiors,  ...  he  is  generous  in  the  extreme, 
and  shares  his  last  banana  with  the  first  per- 
son who  comes."  He  is  "keen  in  evaluating 
people  and  shrewd  In  handling  them." 

For  the  last  seven  years.  Dr.  Berbusse  has 
been  able  to  study  Puerto  Rico,  Its  oppor- 
tunities and  problems  at  first  hand.  At  pres- 
ent, he  serves  as  lecturer  In  United  States 
history  at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
as  director  of  the  Centro  Unlversitarlo 
Cat611co  In  Rio  Pledras. 

The  value  of  this  volume  is  enhanced  by 
a  list  of  abbreviations,  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  notes,  and  a  select  bibliography  which 
outlines  manuscript  sources,  official  docu- 
ments, biographies,  histories,  special  studies 
and  articles.  The  Index  alone  is  Inadequate. 
Despite  some  slips  In  proofreading  on  the 
part  of  the  editors  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  the  book  Is  outfitandingly 
handsome  In  binding,  format,  paper  and  type. 


The  60th  Anniversary  of  the  Charter  of  the 
American  Hongarian  Federation 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Himgarlan  Federation  was 
chartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1907. 
It  has  been  in  continued  existence  ever 
since.  Its  present  officers  are:  The  Honor- 
able Albert  A.  Flok,  municipal  judge  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  national  president; 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky, 
bishop  emeritus  of  the  Independent  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church  of  America,  and 
president,  Hungarian  Reformed  Federa- 
tion of  America,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors;  Prof.  Dr.  Emery  G. 
Szekely,  medical  school.  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Janos  Nadas, 
president,  Kossuth  chapter,  AHF,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio:  Mr.  Stephen  Miko,  president, 
American  Hungarian  Federation  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Inc.;  Mr.  Zoltan  Vas- 
varl,  president.  Cross  and  Sword  Move- 
ment, Garfield,  N.J.,  as  national  vice 
presidents;  Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips.  Wil- 
liam Penn  Fraternal  Association,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  as  treasurer;  Mr.  Bela  Klarlo- 
vitz,  Esq.,  counselor  at  law,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  as  general  counsel;  Messrs. 
Gabor  Bodnar.  Clifton,  N.J.,  Andrew 
Eross,  Sr.,  and  Dr.  Jiilius  Hovany,  edi- 
tor, Chicago,  m.,  as  comptrollers;  Dr. 
Louis  Fury,  writer,  and  Prof.  Z.  Michael 
Szaz,  department  of  political  science, 
Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange, 
N.J.,  as  national  secretaries. 

During  Its  60  years  of  existence,  the 
federation  was  engaged  in  educating 
Hungarians  about  American  values  and 
principles  of  democracy  so  that  they  may 
become  well-informed  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  federation  also  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  literature  among  Americans 
not  of  Hungarian  descent  by  sponsoring 
and  distributing  books  and  literature. 

The  federation  has  taken  an  unequivo- 


cal stand  against  any  atheistic  and  totali- 
tarian Ideology,  having  been  opposed  to 
nazlsm  as  well  as  communism.  For  the 
last  two  decades-  it  has  informed  the 
American  Government  and  public  about 
the  political,  religious,  and  economic 
situation  in  Hungary  under  Communist 
rule  by  dissemination  of  information  and 
memorandums  and  thereby  give  ex- 
pression to  some  of  the  aspirations  and 
demands  of  the  suppressed  Hungarian 
people. 

Several  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  received  delegations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation,  and  the  fed- 
eration Is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
State  Department  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  problems  of  American  policy 
toward  Hungary  in  particular  and  East- 
ern Europe  In  general. 

The  federation  assisted  22.605  Hungar- 
ian refugees  after  World  War  n  to  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  helped  35,705 
refugees  after  the  1956  Hungarian  fight 
for  freedom  to  come  to  America. 

The  federation,  between  1945  and  1952, 
sent  help  to  Himgary  and  to  Himgarisins 
living  In  Western  Europe  in  the  amount 
of  $1,457,743.26,  and  Its  reUef  action 
after  the  Hungarian  revolution  amounted 
to  $512,560.08,  even  before  a  separate 
organization  was  chartered  to  do  the 
relief  work. 

The  federation  consists  of  the  two 
American  Hungarian  fraternal  associa- 
tions— Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
of  America  and  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association — its  own  State  and  local 
chapters,  American  Himgarian  churches, 
associations,  clubs,  and  study  groups 
which  send  delegates  to  the  triennial 
convention,  which.  In  turn,  elects  its 
officers  and  board  of  directors. 


John  F.  Kennedy  "Prominent  American' 
Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  29,  1967,  Boston,  Mass., 
was  proud  to  host  leaders  from  the  po- 
litical, business,  and  academic  worlds 
who  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late, 
beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  blrthdate  of 
this  truly  great  American,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  issued  the  13 -cent 
postage  stamp  to  be  used  for  interna- 
tional mall  to  honor  his  memory. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon 
for  the  dedication  of  the  stamp  was  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien  who 
vividly  described  Kennedy  the  man,  the 
politician,  and  the  statesman. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  his  closest 
friends  came  this  story  and  tribute  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 

Addhess  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  at  the  Ceremont  Dedicating 
THE  John  F.  Kennedy  "Prominent  Amer- 
ican" Stamp,  Boston,  Mass.,  May  29,  1967 
I  have  very  mixed  emotions  in  dedicating 

this  new  stamp  honoring  President  Kennedy. 

y 
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I  am  proud  and  pleased,  ot  course,  for  It  \a 
fitting  that  this  latest  monument  to  his 
memory  be  a  postage  stamp,  since  the  postal 
service  Is  the  channel  most  often  used  by 
the  American  people  to  communicate  with 
each  other — and  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a 
master  communicator  who  touched  the  mind 
and  the  heart  with  the  brilliance  oi  his 
thought  and  his  wit. 

The  denomination  of  this  stamp  was  pur- 
posely chosen  to  permit  It  to  be  used  on 
international  mall.  This,  too,  Is  appropriate, 
for  John  P.  Kennedy's  life  and  the  tragic 
nature  of  his  death  seemed  to  reach  out 
over  barriers  of  race,  and  Ideology,  to  brush 
aside  old  suspicions,  and  to  touch  men 
sharply  and  directly.  For  a  moment  the 
world  was  united  through  grief,  and  the  loss 
was  felt  equally  and  shared  as  deeply  In 
Dublin  and  Durban,  in  Moscow  and  Mon- 
rovia. 

He  was  our  man  for  all  seasons,  and  for  all 
peoples.  And  this  stamp  will  be  used  50  mil- 
lion times  a  year,  a  silent  traveler  through 
the  world  reminding  all  who  see  it  of  a  great 
and  noble  spirit. 

And  so  It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  dedicate 
this  stamp. 

Mixed  with  that  gratification  is  a  feeling 
of  sadness. 

Last  fall  I  travelled  to  Runnymede,  Eng- 
land, and  I  visited  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
there.  The  inscription  on  that  memorial 
reads:  "This  acre  of  English  ground  was  given 
to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  people 
of  Britain  in  memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy, 
bom  29  May,  1917,  President  of  the  United 
States  1961-63,  died  by  an  assassin's  hand 
22n(l  November,  1963."  And  then  the  most 
famous  lines  of  his  Inaugural  Address.  So 
on  this  day  John  Kennedy  would  have  been 
60  years  old.  And  our  sadness  comes  from 
the  realization  that  long  before  its  proper 
span,  a  giant  tree  was  felled  in  the  forest  of 
our  land,  and  has  left  an  open  place  against 
the  sky  that  will  long  remain. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  years  since  his 
assassination,  there  have  been  dozens  of 
books,  thoiisands  of  articles,  millions  of 
wxjrds  written  about  President  Kennedy. 

Almost  all  have  tried  to  serve  his  memory 
well.  They  have  tried  from  the  same  sense 
of  loss  that  we  feel,  from  the  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  uniqueness  of  a  splendid 
human  being. 

Along  with  many  of  you  here  today.  I  knew 
John  Kennedy  Intimately.  We  worked  with 
him  cloeely,  and  saw  him  tn  moments  of 
great  stress  as  well  as  greet  success.  How- 
ever, having  that  experience  and  that  knowl- 
edge, I  am  sometimes  befuddled  about  the 
way  he  Is  depicted.  Some  have  tried  to  re- 
create his  linage  as  a  modern  day  Sir  Gala- 
had, wearing  the  invincible  tumor  of  right- 
eouaneu,  slaying  all  the  dragons,  with  a 
chfinned  swar^,  marching  toward  victory 
unhindered. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  about,  and  cer- 
tainly not  lower,  the  stature  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  in  our  history. 

I  do  not  even  wish  to  disagree  with  those 
well-meaning  Americans  who  seek  always  to 
make  him  larger  than  life. 

For  we  seem  to  live  in  a  cynical  age, 
marked  by  lack  of  values  and  a  dull  sense  of 
drift,  anchorless  on  a  dark  and  angry  sea. 
Some  of  our  young  people  seem  consumed 
with  hate  fen'  their  own  nation  or  their  own 
peraonalltles.  They  burn  their  flag  with  Are 
or  their  minds  with  drugs.  So,  in  a  time  such 
as  otirs,  when  there  are  men  proclaiming 
uneasily  that  "Ood  is  Dead"  it  is  important 
and  it  Is  useful  to  honor  a  hero. 

But  In  this  hero  building,  there  lies  a 
dangerous  element.  Not  only  Is  It  a  wasteful 
and  a  ridiculous  excess  to  add  another  hue 
to  the  rainbow,  perfume  the  violet,  and  paint 
the  Illy — but  In  the  case  of  John,  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  real  man,  the  real  human 
being  and,  yes,  the  real  politician,  are  all 
submerged   somewhu'e  beneattx  the   slowly 


accumulating  weight  of  all  thoee  millions  of 
feather-like  words. 

I  say  Kennedy  the  politician  purposely.  In 
our  culture  the  word  "politician"  has  some- 
how taken  on  an  accumulation  of  barricades. 
We  have  always  suffered  from  a  national  split 
personality  about  politicians.  The  politician 
was  someone  we  wished  somehow  we  could 
do  without.  And  when  we  found  we  couldn't 
do  without  him.  he  was  accepted  only  grudg- 
ingly. 

Our  Constitution  was  called  by  Gladstone 
"the  most  remarkable  work  ...  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  human  Intellect,  at  a  single 
stroke  ...  in  its  application  to  political  af- 
fairs." This  Constitution  was  the  product 
of  politicians  working  together,  hammering 
out  creative  compromise,  holding  us  together 
when  so  many  forces  existed  that  might  have 
torn  us  apart. 

Our  national  folklore  is  full  of  Jokes  about 
politics  and  politicians,  all  of  which  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  an  honest,  effective, 
dedicated  politician  is  the  human  equivalent 
of  the  square  circle. 

And  yet  men  like  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  Adams  were  politicians. 
The  men  In  John  Kennedy's  Profiles  in 
Courage  were  politicians.  John  Kennedy, 
himself,   was  certainly   a  politician. 

And  he  was  a  iporking  politician. 

He  began  his  career  the  hard  way  and  the 
right  way.  His  jxilitical  career  opened  with  a 
tough  campaign  in  the  Eleventh  Congres- 
sional District.  It  was  said  then,  "He  doesn't 
even  need  to  campaign.  He  can  go  to  Wash- 
ington now  and  forget  the  primary  and 
election." 

But  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  campaign. 
And  so  he  put  in  18-hour  days  bounding  up 
the  rear  stairs  of  those  three  deckers  In 
Charlestown,  knocking  on  doors,  telling  the 
voters  who  he  was  and  what  he  thought  he 
could  do  in  Washington. 

Well,  the  rest  is  history. 

And  despite  the  hero  worship.  It  never 
came  easily.  Throughout  his  political  career 
he  had  to  do  the  equivalent  of  climbing  the 
stairs  of  thoee  Charlestown  three  deckers. 

He  had  overcome  the  barrier  of  his  religion. 
And  he  faced  that  Issue  directly  and  won. 

He  had  to  overcome  the  rumors  that  he 
was  in  failing  health.  And.  despite  a  body 
that  often  was  wracked  with  pain,  he  was  a 
man  of  deternalnation  who  proved  again  the 
power  of  mind  over  body. 

Ho  had  a  long  and  grueling  struggle 
through  the  Presidential  primaries. 

And  his  campaign  against  Mr.  Nixon  was 
in  the  same  tradition — fighting,  working, 
travelling,  Uttle  sleep,  always  on   the  move. 

Since  that  grim  November  day  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  there  have  been  many  monu- 
ments and  memorials  built  to  grace  our  land 
and  honor  hit  name. 

We  now  have  a  Cape  Kennedy  Instead  of 
Cape  Canaversl,  and  a  Kermedy  Space  Cen- 
ter. We  have  a  Kennedy  Memorial  Highway 
that  help>8  connect  Washington  to  the  out- 
side world.  We  have  Kennedy  memorial 
bridges  and  dams  and  roads  and  airports  to 
dignity  our  nation.  Just  last  Saturday  we  had 
the  launching  of  a  new  aircraft  carrier — the 
Kennedy.  We  now  have  this  postage  stamp 
that  will  remind  so  many  millions  overseas 
of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

But,  though  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  build  physical  reminders  of  his  greatness, 
I  think  he  would  have  preferred  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  product  of  his  political 
genius.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them," 
the  Book  of  Matthew  tells  us. 

And  I  think  we  should  therefore  assess 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  the  way  that  he 
wovUd  have  preferred:  through  the  political 
events  that  be  brought  about. 

Let  us  never  for  one  moment  overlook  his 
accomplishments — accompUshments  that  are 
a  splendid  record  of  political  action  aimed 
at  helping  people  in  their  most  basic  and 


vital  aspirations,  their  hopes  for  peace,  for 
prosperity,  for  progress,  for  a  future  for 
themselves  and  tbelr  children. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  launched  by  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  proposed  Tlie 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  recently 
reached  fruition  in  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
negotiations,  and  which  was  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  affecting  economics 
since  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  initiated  action 
that  revitalized  our  economy  .  .  .  got  Amer- 
ica moving  again  .  .  .  and  created  millions 
of  Jobs. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  resisted  Com- 
munist blackmail  over  Berlin  and  faced 
down,  prudently  but  firmly,  the  terrible  con- 
frontation over  the  missiles  in  Cuba. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  saw  that  a  threat 
to  freedom  and  American  interests  was  grow- 
ing in  the  Pacific  as  it  receded  In  the  At- 
lantic. As  early  as  October  1961,  President 
Kennedy  said  firmly  that  ".  .  .  the  United 
States  is  determined  to  help  Vietnam  pre- 
serve its  Independence,  protect  its  people 
against  Communist  assassins,  and  build  a 
better   life  through   economic  growth." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  John  P.  Kennedy 
vras  a  compassionate  man — perhaps  best  re- 
flected In  his  call  for  a  national  program  to 
combat  mental  retardation. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  he  enlisted  early  in 
the  flght  for  civil  rights. 

Let  us  not  certainly  ever  forget  that  the 
world  took  a  major  step  away  from  the  brink 
of  war  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  he  fought  so  hard  to  create. 

And  then  we  saw  him  in  a  car  on  a  street 
In  Dallas — he  waved,  one  last  time.  And  the 
fiame  was  gone. 

But  his  work,  thotigh  stUl  not  completed, 
his  dreams  though  stlU  not  fully  realized, 
were  not  abandoned. 

The  Congress— under  the  leadership  of 
Speaker  McCormack  and  with  the  help  of  our 
own  Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation 
here  with  us  today^has  worked  together 
with  President  Johnson  to  build  the  kind  of 
worthy  memorial  to  John  P.  Kennedy — a 
memorial  In  the  form  of  the  greatest  surge 
of  progressive  legislation  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory coupled  with  the  greatest  economic 
boom  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  hard-fighting  p>oU- 
tlclan,  with  solid,  concrete  goals.  And  we 
must  remember  him  because  of  what  he 
stood  for. 

A  century  ago,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote: 

"I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world 

Is  not  so  much  where  we  stand, 
As  in  what  direction  we  are  moving  .  .  . 
We  must  sail  sometimes  with  the  wind  and 

Sometimes  against  it — 
But  we  must  sail,  and  not  drift,  nor  He  at 
anchor." 

President  Kennedy  often  quoted  these 
words.  They  expressed  his  philosophy.  And 
they  pose  a  challenge  to  us  who  survive  him. 

To  those  of  ua  who  served  his  cause,  who 
followed  his  leadership,  what  Is  that  chal- 
lenge: It  Is  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  drift, 
never  to  depart  from  his  program  of  com- 
passion. It  is  the  unfinished  agenda,  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Kennedy  Administration  and 
the  Johnson  Administration. 

My  friends,  we  can  serve  his  memory  best 
not  by  looking  passively  at  monuments  in 
marble  and  steel  or  issuing  postage  stamps, 
but  by  working  together  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  a  better  world,  where  there  is  peace 
preserved,  freedom  guarded,  mankind  ex- 
alted, and  where  the  chains  and  fetters  that 
keep  man  from  achieving  his  God-given  po- 
tential are  struck  away,  and  we  are  free  to 
be  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  become. 

John  F.  Kennedy  often  quoted  from  s 
poem  by  Robert  Frost  that  expressed  his  un- 
derstanding that  we  cannot  stand  still  and 
admire  achievement,  no  matter  how  com- 
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pelllng  it  might  be.  "The  woods  are  lovely, 
dark  and  deep,"  he  said.  "But  I  have  prom- 
ises to  keep.  And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep."  He  did  not 
go  the  many  miles  he  might  have,  and  so 
It  is  up  to  us  to  keep  those  promises  for 
him — for  they  are.  after  all,  promises  made  to 
ourselves  and  our  children — promises  of  a 
better  America. 

We  can  achieve  those  promises,  and  reach 
those  goals  through  the  political  process — 
and  it  is  to  John  P.  Kennedy  the  politican 
that  I  wish  to  dedicate  this  stamp. 


tr 
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Bridges  to  the  East? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  proposal  to  "build 
bridges"  to  the  East — East-West  trade — 
Is  very  much  in  the  news  these  days,  and 
Is  a  matter  that  the  Congress  may  soon 
consider. 

In  view  of  this  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  statement  on  the 
subject  contained  in  a  recent  letter  by 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  USN,  retired, 
a  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  to  a  corporation  that  was  con- 
sidering selUng  goods  to  Russia  and  her 
Eastern  European  satellites. 

Admiral  Radford  has  given  me  per- 
mission to  use  the  statement,  which  fol- 
lows, as  I  see  fit : 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  re- 
membering the  discussion  we  had  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  trading  with  the  USSR  or 
her  Eastern  European  satellites,  I  have  been 
giving  considerable  thought  to  the  matter. 
With  our  government  recommending  to  the 
Congress  that  present  laws  in  regard  to  such 
trade  be  relaxed  to  encourage  not  only  trade, 
but  encourage  it  by  extending  long  term,  low 
interest  credit  under  certain  circumstances — 
1  felt  that  I  had  to  restudy  the  position  I 
have  previously  taken  not  only  publicly, 
but  in  Board  discussions  on  several  occasions. 
This  letter  Is  the  result.  You  can  use  it  as 
you  wish — or  If  you  like,  I  will  read  it  to  the 
Board  at  our  next  meeting. 

In  1945  the  United  States  successfully  com- 
pleted a  world  war  which  taxed  even  our 
great  resources.  We  completely  defeated  our 
enemies — Germany  and  Japan — and  wound 
up  with  the  greatest  fighting  machine  in 
being  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Ex- 
cept for  out  enemies — practically  the  whole 
world  was  allied  with  us  in  this  great  strug- 
gle, including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  We  poured  out  military  aid  to 
the  Rusisans  during  the  war  and  Included 
them  in  our  planning  for  the  Post  War  World. 
Our  wartime  president  was  convinced  until 
Just  before  he  died  that  he  could  trust  Pre- 
mier Stalin — that  Rusisan  would  live  up  to 
its  commitments.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
turned from  the  meetings  in  Yalta  early  in 
1945  with  his  first  real  misgivings  as  to  our 
future  relations  with  our  then  ally — Russia. 

Events  moved  swiftly  In  1945  following 
President  Roosevelt's  death  in  the  spring.  We 
had  first  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  and  Hit- 
ler's suicide — 2nd  the  defeat  and  occupa- 
tion of  Japan — and  3rd,  the  great  demoblli- 
Mtlon  of  our  armed  forces.  Of  these,  the  last 
had  the  greatest  bearing  on  the  post  war 
world — even  on  events  today. 

Stalin  moved  swiftly  after  the  victory. 
Violations  of  agreements  did  not  bother  him. 


Russia  had  maintained  her  war  time  military 
strength  while  the  Western  Allies  had  de- 
mobilized to  the  point  of  weakness.  There 
were  individuals  in  the  Free  World  who 
warned  against  Russia's  ambitions,  but  they 
were  in  the  minority,  and  generally  dis- 
regarded. Russia's  take-over  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope including  the  Baltic  States  happened 
rapidly  after  1945  and  was  largely  excused 
as  an  understandable  defensive  measure. 
Allied  failure  to  enforce  agreements  regard- 
ing free  elections  _and  other  understand- 
ings— particularly  in  regard  to  Poland — re- 
sulted from  lack  of  real  miUtary  power  as 
much  as  lack  of  courage  to  force  a  show- 
down with  a  recent  ally. 

The  Blockade  of  Berlin  and  finally  the 
Korean  War  convinced  even  the  most  ardent 
suppKsrters  of  allied  unity  that  the  USSR  was 
actively  opposing  the  post  war  efforts  of  the 
Free  World. 

We  come  then  to  1950  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War.  A  courageous  President 
of  the  United  States — Truman — decided  to 
oppose  Russian  expansionist  ambitions.  The 
Hot-Cold  war  heated  up  rapidly  and  among 
the  other  side  effects  we  haid  agreements  on 
the  part  of  the  Free  World  in  regard  to  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  the  Communist  Bloc. 
CoCOM — Coordinating  Committee  on  Re- 
straint of  Trade  with  Communist  countries — • 
was  formed  about  that  time.  The  member 
countries  agreed  on  a  list  of  strategic  goods 
in  which  trade  was  forbidden.  The  United 
States,  In  addition,  forbid  its  nationals  to 
trade  at  all  with  Commxmlst  China.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  such  trade  as  was 
permitted  would  be  for  cash  or  Immediate 
barter — no  credit. 

In  the  succeeding  17  years,  the  CoCOM 
lists  have  been  watered  down  extensively. 
Communist  efforts  to  purchase  forbidden 
items  such  as  sophisticated  electronic  equip- 
ment of  various  types  has  often  been  ulti- 
mately successful — by  roundabout  methods. 
Some  businessmen  in  the  United  States  have 
chafed  under  the  more  strict  interpretations 
of  strategic  goods  made  by  our  government 
as  they  watched  European  governments  per- 
mit their  nationals  to  evade  restrictions — 
forgetting  that  (a)  European  countries  were 
historically  natural  trading  partners  with 
Russia  and  its  satellites,  (b)  the  total  of 
such  trade  was  insignificant  by  our  stand- 
ards and  (c)  finally,  we  had  to  set  an  ex- 
ample. Were  we  to  relax  our  restrictions, 
there  soon  would  be  none. 

During  the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
there  was  constant  pressure  from  allies  and 
some  of  our  own  citizens  to  relax  and  modify 
the  CoCOM  lists  of  strategic  goods.  These 
efforts  were  generally  opposed  by  the  JCS 
who  were  always  consulted,  but  some  changes 
were  made.  Beginning  with  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, greater  efforts  w^re  made — 
with  greater  success — and  they  culminated 
in  President  Kennedy's  offer  to  sell  wheat 
to  the  Russians.  Food  has  always  been  on 
lists  of  strategic  goods.  This  action  indicated 
to  the  Free  World  that  the  United  States' 
position  on  trading  with  Communist  coun- 
tries had  changed  basically. 

As  of  now.  President  Johnson  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  change  existing  laws  in  re- 
gard to  trading  with  Communist  coun- 
tries— except  China — where  the  ban  would 
remain  In  effect.  ^ 

One  would  suppose  that  our  government 
could  support  its  request  for  these  changes 
with  bona  fide  instances  of  changed  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  Conununist  governments.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  There  are  gen- 
eralized statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
USSR  is  more  willing  to  discuss  agreements 
which  tend  to  relax  oold  war  pressures 
(Atomic  Test  Ban — Non-ProUferation  of 
atomic  weapons — Consular  Treaty,  etc.). 
The  impression  is  given  that  Communist 
countries  are  more  interested  in  consumer 
goods  and  less  interested  In  'building  up 
their  armed  forces.  Our  Secretary  of  Defense 
Insists  that  we  have  overwhelming  nuclear 


superiority  '■and  yet  he  took  office  after  the 
campaign  In  1960  where  the  Democratic  can- 
didate Insisted  there  was  a  missile  gap  on 
our  part! 

To  one  who  has  been  privy  In  the  past  to 
this  information,  these  current  arguments 
lack  credibility.  The  record  of  recent  Soviet 
actions  does  not  support  evidence  of  a  change 
in  Russian  attitudes.  Let  us  review  the  pres- 
ent situation  briefly. 

Soviet  military  capability  In  all  areas  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  Russia's  current  military 
budget  Is  billions  higher  than  it  was  last 
year.  A  good  part  has  gone  into  the  Russian 
navy — producing  a  navy  second  only  to  our 
own — including  the  largest  fieet  of  subma- 
rines the  world  has  ever  seen— over  430  ef- 
fective boats. 

In  nuclear  armament,  they  appear  to  have 
set  1970  as  the  target  date  by  which  to  ex- 
ceed the  United  States  in  offensive  inter- 
continental missile  strength.  They  are  known 
to  be  deploying  anti-missile  systems  widely 
in  Russia. 

They  have  recently  reorganized  and  reem- 
phaslzed  civil  defense  within  Russia,  placing 
responsibility  therefor  in  the  hands  of  Mar- 
shal Vasill  Chuikov,  former  commander-in- 
chief  of  Soviet  Land  Armies. 

In  Viet  Nam.  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rus- 
sia is  our  real  adversary.  Except  for  rice,  light 
weapons  and  ammunition  which  are  suppUed 
by  Red  China,  North  Viet  Nam's  war  making 
potential  is  due  almost  entirely  to  Russian 
military  aid.  Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  mis- 
siles— Jet  aircraft — artillery — as  weU  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  POL  (Petro- 
leum products  of  all  kinds)  have  poured  Into 
North  Viet  Nam  In  the  last  two  years. 

In  the  Middle  East,  grand  strategrists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  quite  evidenUy  determined 
to  widen  their  sphere  of  influence  and  have 
apparently  chosen  this  area  as  their  next 
target.  Israel  is  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  So- 
viet involvement  In  the  arming  of  the  Arabs 
at  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers— par- 
ticularly the  United  States — seem  inclined  to 
seek  accommodation  with  Moscow. 

If  the  foregoing  has  a  basis  in  fact — and 
it  is  generally  accepted  as  factual— why  do 
we  propose  to  increase  trade  with  the  USSR 
and  her  satellites?  We  have  lent  or  given 
Poland  over  Vi  billion  dollars  since  1956 
and  they  are  now  sending  arms  to  Viet  Nam 
in  Polish  ships.  Their  Communist  dictator- 
ship is  more  strict  and  more  powerful  than 
it  was  when  we  started  to  try  to  wean  them 
away  from  it! 

Why  seU  strategic  materials  to  our  avowed 
enemies  which  we  have  denied  to  former 
allies?  We  would  not  sell  computers  to 
France  because  she  might  use  them  in  her 
nuclear  weapons  effort — so  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  sell  computers  and  other  strategic 
material  to  the  Communist  Bloc. 

There  Is  proljably  an  answer.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  been  advised  by  Individuals  whom 
he  trusts  that  by  treating  the  Russians  as 
friends,  he  will  gain  their  good  will  and  it 
will  then  be  possible  to  go  further  towards 
an  ultimate  goal  of  world  peace  with  world 
disarmament — a  Utopia  which  all  men  would 
like  to  see. 

If  history  is  a  guide,  however,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous game  to  play  with  realists  like  the 
Russians.  Some  of  our  leaders  have  tried 
similar  tactics  before,  but  we  have  never 
gone  so  far  as  we  seem  to  be  going  this 
time — and  this  in  the  face  of  Russian  ac- 
tions indicating  plainly  that  their  alms  and 
enmities  have  not  changed. 

There  is  one  sale  yardstick  in  the  meas- 
urement of  East-West  trade.  So  long  as  the 
East  persists  in  its  determination  to  destroy 
the  West,  anything  which  helps  them,  prob- 
ably hurts  us.  We  sold  scrap  iron  to  Japan 
in  1939  and  got  it  back  in  bombs  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  in  artillery  shells  at  Bataan. 

All  present  indications  suggest  that  the 
increase  In  East-West  trade  now  proposed, 
with  long-term  loans  and  low  interest  rates. 
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and  Including  commonly  accepted  strategic 
materials,  ia  extremely  dangerous  to  our  se- 
curity as  a  nation. 


Tribnte  to  Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chair- 
man of  Federal  Trade  Commission: 
Guardian  of  American  Consumer  and 
Free  Enterprise  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I       HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  recent  years  there  has  developed 
wide  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Even  though  the  Congress  continues 
to  place  more  and  more  laws  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  for  enforce- 
ment— continues  to  add  to  the  Commis- 
sion's duties  and  responsibilities — the 
agency,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  neverthe- 
less has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  han- 
dle these  numerous  assignments  In  a 
highly  creditable  manner. 

Our  distinguished  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative John  Dikgell,  a  member  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  and 
chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Regu- 
latory Agencies,  has  publicly  commended 
Chairman  Dixon  and  each  of  the  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Commission  for  their  ac- 
complishments "for  seeking,  with  re- 
markable vigor,  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  laws  of  this 
country." 

In  line  with  all  of  these  plaudits,  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  News, 
an  oflQclal  publication  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  contains  an  article 
highly  laudatory  of  the  Commission  and 
Its  Chairman,  Paul  Rand  Dixon. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoso : 

Paux.  Rand  Dixon,  Chaikman  or  the  Federal 
Tbaoe  Commission 

Anybody  looking  for  an  exercise  In  futility 
could  do  no  better  than  attempt  to  sell 
Rand  Dixon  a  sly  and  specious  argument. 
The  greying,  powerfully  built,  personable  and 
freely  spoken  Mr.  Dixon  can  correctly  assess 
the  who,  why,  how  and  what  of  an  unfair 
method  of  doing  business  and,  happily  for 
the  public  Interest,  he  can  order  whatever 
attack  will  expose  and  correct  them  at  the 
least  cost  in  money  and  time. 

More  formally,  he  is  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Taking  over  on  March  31,  1961,  he  has  served 
both  as  a  commissioner  and  &8  administrative 
head  of  the  1150-man  agency,  now  no  longer 
known  as  the  "old  lady  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue" but  as  a  brisk  mistress  intent  on  getting 
unfairness  and  deception  out  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  without  burning  the  house 
down. 

Evidence  that  he  has  succeeded  could  be 
heard  at  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Nearly  every 
mnnber  of  the  Committee  present  com- 
mended the  PTC  and  especially  the  Chairman 
for  their  work  In  the  public  Interest. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  Dixon  as  Chairman 
marks  a  milestone  In  fTTC's  history.  During 
the  six  ye&rs  of  his  Chairmanship,  the  Com- 
mission has  changed  the  emphasis  of  Its  ac- 
tivities from  pattemlees  attcu:k  on  law  viola- 
tors to  the  securing  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  law  wherever  p>oesible.  Guidance  to 
businessmen  as  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  laws,  equal  treatment  of  competitors, 
and  speedy  action  against  law  violators  who 
choose  not  to  accept  guidance  pretty  much 
sums  up  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Dixon  as  to 
how  the  PTC  should  operate.  He  believes  that 
by  tackling  areas  of  illegality  on  as  broed  a 
scale  and  as  quickly  as  resources  permit,  it  is 
p>osslble  to  take  advantage  of  the  willingness 
of  most  businessmen  to  compete  fairly  pro- 
vided their  competitors  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Dixon's  strong  belief  in  the  objectives 
of  the  antitrust  and  trade  regulation  laws 
administered  by  the  PTC.  coupled  with  his 
background  of  experience  in  the  field  pecu- 
liarly qualified  him  for  the  position  of  Chair- 
man. For  four  years  Immediately  prior  to  his 
appointment,  he  was  Counsel  and  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  He  assisted  the  Subcommittee 
in  developing  and  focusing  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  public  on  Important  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  restraint  of  trade,  includ- 
ing administered  prices  In  a  number  of  major 
industries.  Prom  1938  to  1957,  except  for  mili- 
tary service  during  the  war  yeeu^,  Mr.  Dixon 
was  a  trial  attorney  on  the  staff  of  the  PTC. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Dixon  served 
with  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  spent  23  months  over- 
seas and  participated  in  ttxe  occupation  of 
Africa  and  the  Invasion  and  occupation  of 
Italy.  Entitled  to  wear  three  battle  stars,  be 
presently  is  a  Lieutenant  Commander, 
U.S.N.R.  (Ret.). 

Born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee  in  1913,  Mr. 
Dixon,  after  attending  public  schools,  entered 
Vanderbilt  University  on  an  athletic  scholar- 
ship, became  varsity  quarterback,  and  re- 
ceived his  A3,  degree  in  1936.  His  LL.B.  degree 
was  conferred  by  the  University  of  Florida  in 
1938.  where  he  was  assistant  football  coach 
for  two  years. 

Under  Chairman  Dixon's  leadership  there 
has  been  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
staff  of  the  PTC,  as  well  as  significant  revi- 
sions in  the  agency's  procedures  and  rules  of 
pn-actice.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  staff 
reorganization  was  to  center  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  handling  of  legal  matters.  For- 
merly, the  resFwnslblllty  had  been  frag- 
inentl2%d  among  different  organizational 
tmits.  For  example,  one  bureau  initiated  and 
Investigated  cases  and  another  bureau  tried 
them.  Under  the  present  organization,  one 
unit  has  the  responsibility  for  all  matters 
arising  under  a  particular  law,  or  section 
of  a  law,  and  the  attorney  handling  a  partlc- 
\ilar  case  hae  full  responsibility  for  it  from 
beginning  to  end.  Under  a  revised  consent 
order  procedure,  more  than  80%  of  the  Com- 
mission's formal  matters  are  settled  without 
litigation.  Rules  governing  the  handling  of 
matters  by  adjudication  have  been  revised 
with  the  view  toward  eliminating  undue 
delay  at  every  stage  of  a  proceeding.  Formerly, 
hearings  in  an  adjudicative  proceeding  were 
often  held  at  many  different  places  through- 
out the  couatry  at  widely  separated  Intervals 
of  time.  Present  rules  direct  that  "Hearings 
shall  proceed  with  all  reasonable  expedition. 
Unless  the  Commission  otherwise  orders  upon 
a  certificate  of  necessity  therefor  by  the  hear- 
ing examiner,  all  hearings  shall  be  held  at 
one  place  and  shall  continue  without  sus- 
pension until  concluded." 

Rand  Dixon  Is  Imbued  with  the  idea  that 
PTC'8  role  l3  that  of  an  umpire  In  the  com- 
petitive business  game — an  umpire  who 
makes  clear  to  the  players  what  the  rules 
are  keeps  out  of  their  way,  and  calls  fouls 
only  when  business  practices  threaten  injury 
to  the  players  or  deprive  the  spectators,  the 
consuming  public,  of  their  money's  worth. 


The  Right  To  Dissent 

EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  right 
to  dissent  is  one  of  our  basic  and  most 
cherished  rights.  The  minority  in  many 
instances  voices  criticism  which  is  a  great 
help  in  finding  solutions  to  difficult  prob- 
lems. For  this  reason  we  must  always 
keep  an  open  ear  and  mind. 

Unfortunately,  this  argimient  has 
been  miscomprehended  and  distorted  by 
a  minority  of  individuals  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1967  monthly  In- 
vestment letter  of  Hayden,  Stone,  Inc. 
The  article  clearly  expresses  my  views  on 
the  matter. 

The  article  follows: 

"Drugs,  elementary  sexuality  and  herd- 
intoxlcatlon — these  are  the  three  most  pop- 
ular avenues  of  downward  self-transcend- 
ence. .  .  .  The  unwitting  purpose  of  the  men 
and  women  who  succumb  to  these  collective 
manias  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the 
sectaries  who  use  the  dance  as  a  religious 
rite — namely,  to  escape  from  Insulated  self- 
hood into  a  state  in  which  there  are  no  re- 
sponsibilities, no  guilt-laden  past  or  haunting 
future,  but  only  the  present  blissful  con- 
sciousness of  being  someone  else.  .  . ." 

— Aldous  Huxley.* 
-  If  the  U.S.  were  to  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, the  worst  blood-bath  In  a  generation 
would  follow,  when  the  communist  "libera- 
tors" proceed  to  liquidate  the  opposition — by 
slaughtering  half-a-million  South  Viet- 
namese who  are  either  rich,  respectable,  or 
dissenters.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  U.S. 
right  of  dissent,  we  find  It  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  good  intentions  of  the  domestic  op- 
position with  the  bad  intentions  of  the  com- 
munist dictatorship  in  North  Vietnam.  One 
may  argue  about  the  "goodness"  or  "bad- 
ness" of  any  regime,  or  any  system  of  govern- 
ment; the  truth  is  round,  rounder  than  the 
circles  of  Dante's  Hell,  and  the  path  is  Just 
as  tortuous,  but  if  one  can  define  certain 
fundamentals,  occasional  glimpses  of  light 
come  through.  We  are  reminded  of  Clemen- 
ceau's  statement  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
1919  when  he  was  drawn  Into  an  Involved 
dlscuslon  about  war  guUt;  he  admitted  that 
the  subject  was  confusing  but  he  said  he  was 
sure  about  one  thing — Belgium  did  not  in- 
vade Germany.  The  so-oalled  American  "ag- 
gression" in  Vietnam  is  a  clear  Inversion  of 
the  term;  we  suggest  a  reading  of  G.  P.  Hud- 
son's new  book,  "The  Hard  and  Bitter  Peace" 
for  a  proper  perspective  on  communist  ag- 
gression since  1945.  Prof.  Hudson  is  a  noted 
British  historian  at  Oxford;  the  title  of  the 
book  reflects  a  phrase  used  by  the  Late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  inaugural  address.  Any- 
one who  wants  to  know  what  the  communists 
are  up  to  has  only  to  listen  to  what  they 
say — ofllcially. 

HIPPIES 

Although  there  must  always  be  room  for 
informed  and  well-meaning  dissent,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  argument  Is  needlessly  con- 
fused by  the  mindlessness  of  the  huge  mass 
of  those  who  may  generally  be  called  hip- 
pies." Some  of  our  best  friends  are  hippies, 
but  we  don't  think  that  their  vague  yearn- 
ings for  a  better  world — a  nice,  dirty  world — 


•  Epilogue    to    "The    Devils    of    Loudon" 
(Harper*  Row,  1952)  \ 
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should  be  allowed  to  Influence  national 
policy.  Let's  keep  the  hippies  out  of  Congress, 
even  though  we  must  listen  to  dissent  with  a 
careful  ear  for  possible  new  directions  toward 
a  peaceful  solution. 


Connecticat  Firm  Marks  50th  Anniversary 
With  Plant  Expansion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNEcncnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  has  long  been  distin- 
guished by  the  originality  and  inventive- 
ness of  its  artisans.  It  holds  a  proud  posi- 
tion in  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
of  machinery  and  machine  tools.  The 
products  of  Connecticut  factories  crafts- 
men make  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  our  defense  efifort,  as  well  as  to  the 
continuing  economic  growth  of  this 
country  and  other  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is,  therefore,  always  a  pleasure  to  note 
the  growth  and  development  of  a  Con- 
necticut company  and  join  with  it  in  cel- 
ebrating a  significant  milestone. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  J.  C.  Barton  Co.  of  East  Hampton. 
Conn.,  which  manufactures  tools  and 
dies  and  performs  all  manner  of  special 
machine  work.  The  town  of  East  Hamp- 
ton is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  is  about  20  miles  south  of  our 
State  capital  at  Hartford.  It  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  largest  natural  lake  in 
Connecticut,  and  can  rightfully  be  called 
a  "typical  New  England  town."  East 
Hampton  is  an  excellent  place  to  live  and 
work,  and  a  most  enjoyable  area  to  visit. 
For  over  two  centuries  several  East 
Hampton  factories  have  manufactured 
many  types  of  bells  and  thus  has  given 
the  town  the  well-deserved  nickname  of 
the  "Belltown  of  the  World."  In  1917,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Barton  organized  a  company  to 
serve  the  tooling  needs  of  the  bell  indus- 
try, specializing  in  precision  tool  work, 
job  manufacturing  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  design  and  manufacture  of 
progressive  dies.  This  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  thrive  under  the  lead- 
ership of  its  current  president.  Mr.  Ed- 
win A.  Barton.  Today  the  firm  specializes 
In  the  design  and  building  of  precision 
tooling  used  in  the  manufacture  of  intri- 
cate contoured  parts. 

On  its  50th  anniversary  and  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  firm's  growth  and  pros- 
perity, the  J.  C.  Barton  Co.  has  begun 
construction  of  a  30,000-square-foot  ad- 
dition to  Its  main  plant.  I  believe  that 
tols  company  typifies  the  smaller  but 
highly  efficient  machine  and  tool  build- 
ers of  this  country  who  play  such  an  es- 
sential part  in  the  Industrial  development 
and  vitality  of  our  Nation.  I  am  pleased 
to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  this  firm, 
Its  officers  and  aU  Its  employees  on  their 
golden  anniversary.  I  wish  for  them  con- 
tinuing expansion  and  success  In  the 
years  to  come. 


The  60th  AnniTersary  of  die  American 
Hungarian   Federation 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  join  today  on  the 
occasion  of  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  in  rec- 
ognizing this  significant  event  and  ex- 
tending my  heartiest  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future  to  the 
federation  and  all  its  officers  and 
members. 

The  American  Hungarian  Federation 
was  chartered  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1907.  It  has  been  in  continued  existence 
ever  since.  Its  present  officers  are:  The 
Honorable  Albert  A.  Fiok,  municipal 
judge  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  national 
president;  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Zoltan 
Beky,  bishop  emeritus  of  the  Independ- 
ent Hungarian  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  and  president,  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Federation  of  America,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors;  Prof.  Dr. 
Emery  G.  Szekely,  Medical  School, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Janos  Nadas.  president,  Kossuth 
chapter.  AHP,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 
Stephen  Miko,  president,  American 
Hungarian  Federation,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Inc.;  Mr.  Zoltan  Vasvari, 
president.  Cross  and  Sword  Movement, 
Garfield,  N.J.,  as  national  vice  presi- 
dents; Mr.  Richard  J.  Phillips,  William 
Penn  Fraternal  Association,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  as  treasurer;  Mr.  Bela  Karlovitz,' 
Esq.,  counselor  at  law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
as  general  coimsel;  Messrs.  Gabor  Bod- 
nar,  CUfton,  N.J.,  Andrew  Eross,  Sr.,  and 
Dr.  Julius  Hovany,  editor,  Chicago,  m., 
as  comptrollers;  Dr.  Loiiis  Fury,  writer,' 
and  Prof.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Seton  HaU  Univer- 
sity, South  Orange,  N.J.,  as  national  sec- 
retaries. 

For  its  60  years  of  existence,  the  fed- 
eration was  engaged  in  educating  Hun- 
garians about  American  values  and  po- 
litical principles  so  that  they  may  become 
weU-informed  and  loyal  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  federation  also  pro- 
moted the  knowledge  of  Hungarian  cul- 
ture and  literature  among  Americans  not 
of  Hungarian  descent  by  sponsoring  and 
distributing  books  and  manuals. 

In  the  past  the  federation  took  an  un- 
equivocal stand  against  any  atheistic  and 
totalitarian  ideology,  having  been  op- 
posed to  nazism  as  well  as  communism. 
For  the  last  two  decades  it  also  tried  to 
inform  the  American  Government  and 
pubUc  on  the  poUtlcal.  reUgious,  and 
economic  situation  In  Hungary  under 
Communist  rule  by  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  memorandums  and  there- 
by give  expression  to  some  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  demands  of  the  suppressed 
Hungarian  people. 

Several  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  received  delegations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Federation,  and  the  fed- 


eration is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
State  Department  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  problems  of  American  policy 
toward  Hungary  in  particular  and  East- 
em  Europe  in  general. 

Recently  major  studies  by  the  federa- 
tion's foreign  affairs  committee  included 
one  on  the  international  law  status  of  the 
ai-med  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  stationed  on 
Hungarian  soil,  sent  to  111  U.N.  ambas- 
sadors: a  statement  to  Subcommittee  No. 
4  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
bills  proposing  to  make  flag  burning  a 
Federal  crime;  an  analysis  of  the  abor- 
tion laws  of  Hungary,  submitted  to  the 
American  Medical  Association;  and,  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  American  policy  toward 
Hungary  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  federation  sponsored  22,605  Hun- 
garian refugees  after  World  War  II  to 
this  country,  and  helped  35,705  refugees 
after  the  1956  Hungarian  fight  for  free- 
dom to  come  to  America. 

On  charitable  matters,  the  federation, 
between  1945  and  1952,  sent  help  to  Hun- 
gary and  to  Himgarians  living  in  West- 
ern Europe  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
457.743.26  and  its  relief  action  after  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  amounted  to 
$512,560.08.  even  before  a  separate 
organization  was  chartered  to  do  the 
relief  work. 

The  federation  consists  of  .the  two 
American  Hungarian  fraternal  associa- 
tions—Hungarian Reformed  Federation 
of  America  and  William  Penn  Fraternal 
Association — its  own  State  and  local 
chapters,  American  Hungarian  churches, 
associations,  clubs,  and  study  groups 
which  send  delegates  to  the  triermial 
convention,  which  in  turn,  elects  its  of- 
ficers and  board  of  directors. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  inter- 
est and  admiration  for  the  great  Hun- 
garian people  have  always  inspired  be  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  to  sustain  and 
assist  them  and  to  support  their  struggles 
for  freedom  and  personal  liberty  for 
themselves  and  for  other  people  feeling 
the  lash  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Moreover,  my  personal  interest  in 
people  of  Hungarian  blood,  who  have  so 
enriched  our  own  country  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  very  distin- 
guished and  admired  spiritual  leader. 
Rev.  Alexander  St.-Ivanyl,  pastor  of  the 
historic  Bulflnch  Church  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  mother  town  to  my  hometown  of 
Clinton. 

Reverend  St.-Ivanyi  has  long  been  pro- 
foimdly  interested  and  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Hungarian  people  of  this 
country  as  well  as  of  his  native  land.  He 
Is  a  devoted,  courageous  leader,  very 
deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Hungary 
and  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  know  that  he  will  be  greatly  pleased 
to  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  Joins  him  and 
his  friends  of  Hungarian  blood  in  hailing 
this  memorable  anniversary  and  re- 
affirming loyalty  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  personal  liberty  that  we 
share  in  common  with  the  beloved  and 
honored  Hungarian  people  whose  way  of 
life  and  whose  culture  and  virtues  and 
amiable  qualities  have  made  such  a  deeo 
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impression  on  our  fellow  Americans  and 
all  those  who  prize  the  cherished  heritage 
of  the  free  world. 


One  result  of  the  volunteer  tOart  was  that 
less  than  $10,000  of  the  $25,000  authorized 
by  the  ChUean  National  Health  Service,  had 
to  be  spent  for  transportation  charges. 


L«)well  General  ProTides  Eqaipment  for 
Chile 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 
Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  proud  to  note  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Sun  that 
Lowell  General  Hospital  Is  one  of  a  group 
of  medical  Institutions  In  the  country 
that  has  donated  hospital  equipment  for 
use  in  Chile.  The  drive  was  organized  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association  and 
now  includes  some  100  hospitals  around 
the  country. 

This  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  from 
the  private  sector  that  many  in  Congress 
have  urged  should  play  a  larger  role  in 
our  entire  development  effort  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  in  the  developing 
world.  I  am  delighted  to  note  Lowell  Gen- 
eral's participation  and  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  Lowell  Sun  article  describing 
the  program  In  more  detail. 
The  article  follows: 
LowELi.  Genekai.  Provides  Equipment 

FOB  Chlle 
Lowell. — Equipment  donated  by  the  Low- 
ell General  hospital  to  hospitals  in  Chile  is 
scheduled  to  be  shipped  June  8,  from  Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

The  Lowell  General  was  one  of  100  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  which  partici- 
pated In  an  American  Hospital  Association 
Drive  aimed  at  collecting  $250,000  of  hospital 
equipment  for  ChUe.  This  drive  has  suc- 
cessfully closed  with  more  than  twice  that 
amount  In  drugs  and  equipment  donated  by 
hospitals  and  other  groups. 

The  first  two  shipments  of  more  than 
$600,000  In  material  will  be  sent  aboard  the 
Chilean  Line's  S.S.  Malpu  to  Valparaiso, 
Chile. 

The  program  was  undertaken  approxi- 
mately 12  months  ago  at  the  request  of  the 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  mostly  a  volunteer  program.  After  an- 
nouncements appeared  In  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  various  publications, 
some  100  hospitals  offered  equipment  and 
the  Direct  Relief  Foundation.  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  donated  $120,983  In  drugs.  The  Pan 
American  iDevelopment  Foundation,  through 
Its  Tools  for  Freedom  program,  arranged  for 
crating  and  trucking  the  equipment.  In 
some  Instances  the  labor  was  donated  by 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Trucking 
firms  hauled  much  of  the  material  without 
charge. 

The  equipment  will  go  to  the  Chilean  Na- 
tional Health  Service,  which,  because  of  a 
dollar  shortage,  could  not  afford  to  buy  It. 
Some  of  the  equipment  will  replace  that 
destroyed  In  earthquakes  and  other  dis- 
asters. Included  are  hundreds  of  different 
Items  ranging  from  oi>eratlng  and  delivery 
tables,  to  hospital  beds,  oxygen  tents  and 
food  conveyors. 

These  items  will  be  distributed  among  the 
country's  210  hospitals,  its  05  out-patient 
clinics  and  490  health  and  nursing  centers. 
The  staff  at  many  of  these  facilities  has  been 
treating  patients  with  insufficient  or  obsolete 
equipment. 


Precideot'*    Science    Adviser    Calls    for 
Noise  Abatement  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Triesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
wrote  to  Dr.  Donald  F.  Homlg.  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser  and  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Aircraft  Noise  Abate- 
ment Task  Force  for  a  status  report  on 
certain  asp)ects  of  the  administration's 
noise  abatement  program. 

I  made  this  inquiry  because  of  my  in- 
terest in  aircraft  noise  abatement  in  gen- 
eral and  my  bill,  H.R.  1398  in  particular. 
H.R.  1398  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  establish  noise 
abatement  standards  for  aircraft  certifi- 
cation similar  to  that  proposed  In  the 
administration  bill. 

In  addition  my  bill  would  authorize 
Federal  regulations  concerning  modifica- 
tions to  airports  as  well  as  aircraft  to  re- 
duce noise.  Reimbursement  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  modifying  aircraft  and  air- 
ports and  acquiring  land  near  airports 
for  buffer  zones  is  authorized  by  H.R. 
1398. 

I  have  met  with  Dr.  Homig  and  his  as- 
sistants from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  to  discuss  these  problems  and 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  our 
latest  exchange  of  correspondence: 

May  19, 1987. 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Hornic, 

Director,  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Hornic:  I  am  pleased  with  the 
progress  which  the  White  Hoxise  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement  Task  Force  has  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  In  coordinating  various 
programs  designed  to  reduce  Jet  noise.  As 
Chairman  of  that  White  House  Task  Force, 
you  have  been  directed  by  the  President  to 
"frame  an  action  program  to  attack  this 
problem"  and  for  that  reason,  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  comments  on  the  following  as- 
pects of  federal  efforts  in  this  field : 

1.  The  NASA  appropriation  request  for  $50 
million  over  5  years  to  develop  a  "wholly 
new  quiet  engine". 

I  have  been  concerned  that  this  proposed 
5  year  program  may  represent  a  duplication 
of  effort  both  within  the  federal  government 
and  private  Industry.  While  I  will  continue 
to  support  long  range  programs  to  reduce 
aircraft  noise.  I  am  concerned  that  we  may 
not  be  placing  enough  emphasis  on  short 
range  programs  and  on  this  point  I  would 
like  your  comments  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
project  to  scale  down  the  JT  9D  Jet  engine 
already  developed  by  a  major  engine  com- 
pany. 

2.  The  White  House  Task  Force  recom- 
mended legislation  last  year  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transf)ortatlon  to  set  air- 
craft noise  standards  for  use  In  certifying 
aircraft  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
Hearings  on  the  Administration  bill  have  not 
been  scheduled  as  yet  and  1  urge  you  to  re- 
state the  imFKsrtance  of  early  action  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 


3.  The  Task  Force  has  also  emphasized  the 
Importance  of  developing  programs  to  en- 
courage and  assist  local  communities  In  con- 
nection with  compatable  land  use  planning 
near  airports — ^both  present  airports  anfl  fu- 
ture sites.  I  have  proposed  legislation  H  R. 
1398  which  would  provide  federal  grants  to 
local  communities  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
near  airports  for  light  Industry,  parkland, 
and  other  comptable  uses. 

Would  you  please  advise  me  what  progress 
the  Task  Force  has  made  In  connection  with 
recommendations  for  executive  or  legislative 
action  In  this  area? 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  to  bring  relief  to 
the  ever-lncreaalng  number  of  citizens  liv- 
ing In  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  alrp>orts 
and  your  consideration  of  the  points  raised 
in  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  Tenzer. 
Member  of  Congress. 


ExECurrvE  Offici  op  the  Preshjent. 
OpncE  op  Science  and  Technology, 

WoBhington,  D.C,  June  5, 1967. 

Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  19,  1967,  concerning  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  aircraft  noise  alleviation.  I  ap- 
preciate your  kind  remarks  concerning  the 
progress  of  this  program  to  which  you  have 
contributed  so  much  and  so  am  happy  to 
comment  on  the  points  you  have  raised  in 
your  letter. 

With  respect  to  the  quiet  engine  program. 
I  should  emphasize  that  It  Is  a  concept  aimed 
at  producing  the  quietest  engine  that  Is  pos- 
sible with  current  technology,  as  a  standard 
for  commercial  engines  rather  than  as  a 
commercial  engine  development.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  no  authorization  or  appropriations 
for  the  complete  program  have  been  request- 
ed. NASA  has  requested  $2  million  for  FY- 
1968  to  conduct  research  In  comix>nent  tech- 
nology leading  to  the  potential  development 
of  such  an  engine,  which  would  be  signifi- 
cantly quieter  than  the  JT-9D  engine  being 
developed  by  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft 
Division   of  tJnlted  Aircraft  Corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  duplication  o(  efforts, 
our  review  of  Federal  research  programs  has 
not  revealed  any  duplication  within  the  gov- 
ernment. Naturally,  we  would  watch  with 
care  that  any  Federal  program  takes  ad- 
vantage of  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
private  engine  companies  and  does  not  dupli- 
cate their  efforts.  Of  course,  the  government 
has  no  control  over  duplications  of  effort 
among  the  private  companies.  We  know  that 
noise  reduction  technology  is  a  highly  com- 
petitive matter,  and  some  duplication  among 
Indtistrlal  concerns  may  prove  generally  ad- 
vantageous, providing  more  complete  ex- 
ploration of  {Jossible  routes  to  noise  reduc- 
tion and  earlier  and  more  economic  results. 

My  review  has  revealed  that  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  scale  down  the  JT-9D  engine  which 
has  been  designed  for  use  In  the  Boeing  747. 
In  fact,  it  Is  my  understanding  that  tentative 
discussions  are  now  underway  within  the  air 
transi>ort  industry  concerning  the  possibility 
of  using  a  scaled  down  JT-9D  for  retrofit  to 
reduce  noise  in  current  aircraft.  However, 
there  are  many  technical  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  will  need  to  be  resolved  before 
this  route  to  aircraft  noise  alleviation  can 
be  shown  to  be  practicable. 

Concerning  noise  standards.  I  regard  the 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  set  aircraft  noise 
standards  to  be  critically  important.  In  the 
long  run  It  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  In  this  respect 
and  legislation  for  this  purpose  was  resub- 
mitted by  the  Administration  during  the 
early  days  of  the  current  Congress.  I  share 
your  concern  that  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
scheduled.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  key 
Importance   in   Federal    efforts   for    aircraft 
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noise  alleviation  of  the  authority  which  this 
legislation  provides.  Unless  the  government 
has  power  to  set  noise  standards  for  future 
aircraft,  progress  simply  cannot  be  assured. 

It  seems  clear  that  Federal  cooi>eratlon 
and  assistance  for  states  and  communities 
will  be  necessary  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  compatible  land  usage  near  air- 
ports. A  Task  Force  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  has  been  exploring  what 
can  be  done  to  encourage  and  assist  local 
communities.  Among  the  proposals  being 
studied  axe  various  means  of  providing  finan- 
cial as  well  as  other  fomns  of  assistance  to 
communities  for  achieving  the  basic  objec- 
tives outlined  in  your  proposed  legislation. 
I  win  be  In  touch  with  you  when  we  are 
ready  to  propose  recommendations,  and  I 
hope  they  wlU  receive  your  supimrt. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  Impor- 
tant and  difOcult  problem  and  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  F.  Hornic,  Director. 

The  President's  science  adviser  has 
called  the  passage  of  aircraft  noise 
abatement  certification  standards  "criti- 
cally important."  I  certainly  share  this 
view  and  have  urged  passage  of  effective 
noise  abatement  legislation  since  Janu- 
ary of  1965. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  White  House  Task  Force  on 
Noise  Abatement  and  to  call  for  early 
congressional  hearings  on  all  bills  intro- 
duced in  this  subject. 


Hawaii  Student  Papers  Win  National 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that 
three  schools  from  the  Garden  Isle  of 
Kauai  were  among  the  schools  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii  winning  awards  in  the 
annual  nationwide  contest  among  jour- 
nalism classes  sponsored  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Scholastic  Press. 

Congratulations  to  the  staffs  and  ad- 
visers of  these  outstanding  papers, 
Kapaa  High  and  Intermediate  School's 
"The  Tradewind."  Kauai  High  School's 
"Ka  Welo  O  Kala,"  and  Kekaha  Gram- 
mar School's  "Chitter  Chatter,"  for  their 
journalistic  achievements  in  this  edu- 
cational project  which  earned  them  this 
well-deserved  national  recognition. 

The  news  article  from  the  May  10, 

1967,  issue  of  the  Garden  Island,  which 

lists  the  student  editors,  coeditors,  and 

■  advisers  of  these  award-winning  papers, 

follows: 

Kauai  Papers  Win  National  Awards 
Congratulations  go  to  "The  Tradewind." 
Kapaa  High  and  Intermediate  School;  "Ka 
Welo  O  Kala,"  Kauai  High  School:  and  "Chit- 
ter Chatter,"  Kekaha  Grammar  School  who 
won  certificates  of  honor  in  a  nationwide 
contest  among  Journalism  classes  sponsored 
by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  and 
the  Coiumlrta  Scholastic  Press.  This  is  an 
annual  contest  conducted  as  an  educational 
project  and  requires  evidences  of  research,) 

t 


accuracy,  originality,  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter  as  well  as  Journalistic  style 
in  presentation  of  material. 

This  year's  topics  for  Investigation  and 
reporting  Included:  (1)  Tuberculosis — pre- 
vention; eradication:  TB  and  poverty:  (2) 
Other  Respiratory  Diseases — including  such 
specific  problems  as  cigarette  smoking:  air 
pollution;  and  (3)  Health  Careers.  Five  other 
schools  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  received 
national  awards  also. 

Student  editor  of  "The  Tradewind"  Is 
Stephanie  Miyashlro  and  adviser,  Mr.  Robert 
McKellar;  "Ka  Welo  O  Kala"  co-editors  are 
Sandra  Taklguchl  and  Katherlne  Querubln, 
Advisor  Miss  Drewcllla  Brown;  and  "Chitter 
Chatter"  co-editors  are  Alva  Okamura  and 
Donna  Emoto,  adviser  Miss  Patricia  Ono. 


St.  Joe's  Rowing  Sweep  Makes 
Eight-Oared  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  North  American  Heavy  Eight 
Schoolboy  Rowing  Championships  for 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
won  by  St.  Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute, 
of  Buffalo. 

This  tremendous  coup  represents  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  schoolboy 
rowing  that  the  same  crew  has  won  both 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  na- 
tionals in  the  same  year.  It  was  effected 
May  27  and  May  28  and  resulted  In  up- 
sets for  the  favored  St.  Catherine's  Col- 
legiate Institute.  Ontario. 

It  Is  an  enormous  tribute  both  to  St. 
Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute  and  to  the 
entire  Buffalo  area  to  have  so  proficient 
a  rowing  team  in  its  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  Record  today  both  the  New  York 
Times'  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News' 
accounts  of  this  remarkable  victory : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  28.  1967] 

Dietz  Again  Wins  U.S.  Sccllinc  Title- 
Bronx  Schoolboy  Depeats  Stadel — St. 
Helena's  Star  Scores  by  Nine  Lengths  to 
Post  His  33d  Straight  Triomph 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  May  27. — Jim 
Dietz  of  Saint  Helena's  High  School,  the 
Bronx,  successfully  defended  his  United 
States  scholastic  single  sculling  champion- 
ship today,  winning  by  about  nine  lengths 
from  Bill  Stadel  of  Stamford  (Conn.)  High 
School. 

The  races  were  rowed  on  Canada's  new 
million-dollar  International  Rowing  Course 
on  the  Old  Welland  Oanal.  Dietz  sprinted  to 
an  open-water  lead  in  the  first  100  yards 
of  the  mile  race  and  rowed  a  steady  22  beats 
Into   a   moderate  headwind   on  calm   water. 

After  the  half  mile  mark  was  passed,  Dietz 
led  by  six  lengths  and  Stadel.  who  gave  his 
heavier  rival  a  45-potmd  advantage,  was 
rowing  several  beats  higher,  but  was  not  able 
to  cut  down  the  Bronx  sculler's  lead. 

Dietz  crossed  the  line  In  6  minutes  58.1 
seconds.  This  was  Dletz's  33d  straight  high 
school  rowing  victory.  He  Is  expected  to  en- 
ter Northeadtem  University  this  fall. 

Blessed  SacranJfent  High  School  of  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y.,  won  the  championship  doubles 
by  six  lengths,  defeating  St.  Joseph  Prep  of 
Philadelphia  In  the  fast  time  of  5:37,  St. 
Augustine's  Prep  of  Margate.  N.J.,  and  Roose- 


velt High  School  of  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  trailed 
far  back. 

Charles  Doyle  and  Peter  Perrara  led  from 
the  start,  rowing  at  32  for  most  of  the  course. 
The  New  Rochelle  crew  moved  steadily  away 
and  easily  led  their  Philadelphia  rivals  who 
had  beaten  them  last  week  In  Philadelphia. 

Blessed  Sacrament  also  finished  second  in 
the  Junior  doubles  and  fourth  in  the  senior 
fours. 

This  was  the  33d  annual  United  States 
championships  and  It  was  held  in  Canada  for 
the  first  time. 

Haverford  School  of  Pennsylvania,  after 
learning  that  its  athletic  director.  John  Park- 
er, had  dropped  the  sport  of  rowing  after 
this  season,  won  the  Junior  and  senior  fours 
with  coxswain  and  the  Junior  doubles. 

St.  Joseph's  Prep  of  Buffalo  upset  favored 
St.  Catherines  Collegiate  Institute  and  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  High  School  in  the  senior 
eights  winning  by  three  feet  from  St.  Cather- 
ines, with  Washington  and  Lee  a  half  length 
back  in  third  place. 

Thirty-four  schools  and  297  oarsmen  com- 
peted and  most  will  row  today  In  the  Canadi- 
an secondary  schools  championships.  Deltz 
is  heavily  favored  to  win  the  Canadian  cham- 
pionship singles  title  and  Stadel  will  be 
rowing  in  the  145-pound  senior  singles. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  29.   1967] 

Dietz  Captuties  Scxtlling  Crown — Bronx 
Schoolboy  Adds  Third  Canadian  Tttle  in 
Row 

St.  Catharlnes.  Ontario.  May  28. — Jim 
Dietz  of  St.  Helena's  High  School,  the  Bronx, 
won  his  third  straight  Canadian  singles 
sculling  championship  today  defeating 
George  Przygocki  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School  of  Wyandotte.  Mich. 

Dietz  took  the  lead  In  the  flrsit  100  yards, 
and  rowing  at  34  strokes  a  minute  to  Przy- 
gockl's  37.  continued  to  move  away.  At  the 
half-mile  he  dropped  his  stroke  to  a  long 
20  to  his  rival's  32. 

The  St.  Helena's  w'uller  won  by  10  lengths 
In  6: 12.3. 

Charles  Doyle  and  Peter  Ferrara  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  High  School  won  the  doubles 
event  by  10  lengths  In  6:12.3.  The  New 
Rochelle  oarsmen  led  from  the  start,  rowing 
at  42  strokes  a  minute.  They  built  a  three- 
length  lead  at  the  first  quarter-mile,  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  in  second 
place  and  Cardinal  O'Hara  High  School  of 
Springfield.  Pa.,  another  two  lengths   back. 

Doyle  and  Ferrara  then  settled  to  33  and 
led  by  five  lengths  at  the  half-mile  nvark. 
The  heavier  Blessed  Sacrament  crew  con- 
tinued "to  move  away  from  the  field  In  very 
calm  water  against  a  0  M.P.H.  headwind  and 
crossed  the  line  with  a  12-length  lead.  Car- 
dinal O'Hara  was  third  and  Port  Credit  High 
School  of  Ontario  was  fourth. 

Tom  Kenwood  of  Philadelphia's  Weet 
Catholic  High  School  upset  the  defending 
champion,  Bill  Stadel  of  Stamford  (Conn.) 
Catholic  High  School,  by  four  lengths  in 
6:44.4. 

More  than  700  oarsmen  competed  In  the 
36  events  Including  heats  in  the  three-day 
regatta,  which  was  considered  the  largset 
scholastic  rowing  regatta  ever  held  In  North 
America. 

The  St.  Joseph's  Prep  elght-oared  crew 
added  the  Canadian  championship  to  Its 
Untied  States  title,  which  it  won  yesterday. 
The  Buffalo  schoolboys  defeated  St.  Catha- 
rine's Collegiate  Institute  by  a  quarter  length 
in  5:22.4.  Cardinal  O'Hara  of  Springfield,  Pa., 
was  third,  followed  by  BrockviUe,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  of  St.  Catherine's  and  Cardinal 
O'Hara  of  Tonawanda.  N.Y. 

the  summaries 
Pours  With  Coxswain— 1,  Cardinal  O'Hara 
High  School,  Springfield,  Pa.;  2,  Brockvllle 
Collegiate,  BrockviUe,  Ont.;  3.  Cardinal 
OHara  H.S.  No.  2;  4,  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute.  St.  Catharines.  Ont.;  6,  Blessed 
Sacrament  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  N  Y.; 
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6,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  High  School,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.  Time — 6  minutes  50 
seconds.  ■ 

Double  Sculls — 1,  Charles  Doyle  and  Peter 
Ferrara,  Blessed  Sacrament  Hlgli  Scbool;  2, 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  Wyandotte, 
Mich.;  3,  Cardinal  CHara  High  School;  4, 
Port  Credit  High  School.  Port  Credit,  Ont. 
Time — 6  minutes  12.3  seconds. 

135-Pound  Eights — 1,  Lakeport  Secondary 
School,  St.  Catnarlnes,  Ont.;  2.  Brockvllle 
Collegiate;  3,  Delta  Secondary  School,  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.;  4,  Grantham  High  School,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.;  5,  Blessed  Sacrament  High 
School.   Time — 6  minutes  38.2  seconds. 

145-Pound  Pours — 1,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
High  School;  3.  Grantham  High  School;  3, 
Lome  Park  Secondary  School;  4,  Lakeport 
Secondary  School;  5,  St.  Catharines  Colle- 
giate. Time — 5  minutes  65.4  seconds. 

145-Pound  Singles — 1,  Tom  Henwood,  West 
CathoUc  High  School,  Philadelphia:  2,  Wil- 
liam Stadel,  Stamford  (Coim.)  Catholic  High 
School;  3,  Larry  Holmes,  Lakeport  Secondary 
School;  4,  William  Maher,  Hamilton  Colle- 
giate School,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Time— 6  min- 
utes 44.4  seconds. 

Pour-Oared  Shell  Without  Coxswain — 1,  St. 
Catherines  Collegiate  School;  2,  Cardinal 
O'Hara  of  Tonawanda,  N.Y.;  3,  Westdale 
Secondary  School,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  4,  Western 
Tech  Secondary  School,  Toronto;  5.  Delta 
Secondary  School,  Hamilton.  Time — 6  min- 
utes 48  seconds. 

145-Pound  Eights— 1,  Sir  Winston  Chiu'chill 
High  School;  2,  Lakeport  High  School.  St. 
Catharines;  3,  Westdale  Secondary  School, 
Hamilton;  4,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wyan- 
dotte; 6,  Grantham  High  School,  St.  Cath- 
arines; 6,  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  School, 
St.  Catharines.  Time — 6  minutes  26.4  seconds. 

135-Pound  Pours — 1,  Denis  Morris,  St. 
Catharines,  Ont.;  2,  Lakeport  Secondary 
School,  St.  Catharines;  3,  Hutchinson  Col- 
legiate Tech,  Buffalo;  4,  Delta  Secondary 
School,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  6,  Lome  Park  Sec- 
ondary School,  Port  Credit.  Ont.;  6.  St. 
Catharines  Collegiate  Institute,  Time — 6 
minutes  10.2  seconds. 

Championship  Singles — 1,  James  Dletz,  St. 
Helena's  High  School,  Bronx,  N.Y.;  2,  George 
Przygock,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School, 
Wyandotte,  Mich.  Time— 7.09.4. 

Championship  Eights — 1,  St.  Joseph's  Prep, 
Buffalo;  2,  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, St.  Catharines;  3,  Cardinal  O'Hara, 
Springfield,  Pa.;  4,  Brockvllle  Collegiate 
School,  Brockvllle,  Ont.;  6,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  St.  Catharines;  6,  Cardinal  O'Hara 
of  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  Time — 5  minutes  22.4 
seconds. 

The  point  scores 

Lakeport  School .'..  77''i 

Churchill    - 68 

St.  Catharines L 67 

St.  Joseph's  Prep 40 

O'Hara,  Spfld.  Pa 39% 

Brockvllle 38 

St.  Helena's 10 

Blessed  Sac 26 

Orantham 24 

Theo.   Roosevelt 17'/4 

O'Hara,  Tonawanda 14 

[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News] 
St.  Joe's  Rowing  Sweep  Makes  Eigut-Oakeo 

HiSTOBT 

St.  Catharines,  Ontasaio.  May  29. — St. 
Joseph's  Collegiate  Institute  has: 

1  —  The  first  Buffalo  crew  to  win  the 
United  States  scholastic  senior  elght-oared 
championship  in  25  years. 

2  —  The  first  from  the  city  to  win  the 
Canadian  title  in  12  years. 

3  —  The  first  crew  from  anywhere  ever  to 
sweep  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  honors  in  the 
same  year. 

What's  more,  that  powerful  St.  Joe  eight 
has  made  a  rowing  buff  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal, the  Rev.  Brother  Albian  Victor,  FSC. 

Brother  Victor  never  had  seen  a  rowing 
race  before  coming  here  for  the  combined 


U.S.  and  Canadian  Scholastic  Regatta  Satur- 
day and  Sunday.  He  was  less  than  enthusias- 
tic about  the  sport. 

PSIItCIPAI.    GTVES   PKP   TALK 

But,  after  watching  St.  Joe  win  the  U.S. 
title  Saturday  in  one  of  the  closest  races  in 
history — his  school  won  by  less  than  a  foot — 
the  principal  became  a  rooter.  So  much  so,  In 
fact,  that  he  gave  his  oarsmen  a  pep  talk 
before  Sunday's  Canadian  final. 

His  efforts  paid  off.  The  St.  Joe  eight, 
coached  by  Dave  Zak,  won  by  1  '4  lengths  over 
St.  Catharines  C.  I.,  the  crew  that  finished 
Just  Inches  behind  in  the  U.S.  final. 

O'Hara  of  Springfield,  Pa.,  finished  third: 
Brockvllle,  Ont.,  C.  I.  fourth;  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  of  St.  Catharines,  fifth,  and  O'Hara 
of  Tonawanda,  sixth. 

St.  Joe  represented  the  West  Side  Rowing 
Club,  O'Hara  the  Niagara  Frontier  Rowing 
Club.  Bill  Lawless  stroked  the  championship 
crew  which  included  Mark  Murphy,  Skip 
White,  Bob  Adams,  Pete  Mancuso,  Mike 
Moore,  John  Hart,  Doug  Dalgler  and  cox- 
swain Ed  Tuttle. 

ST.  JOE  TAKES  LEAD  AT  HALF 

St.  Joe  took  the  lead  midway  through  the 
mile  course.  With  150  yards  to  go,  St. 
Catharines  staged  a  dramatic  dash  to  catch 
up,  but  St.  Joe  hit  a  steady  40  strokes  to  the 
minute  and  won  easily.  Winning  time  was  5 
minutes  22.4  seconds  against  a  slight  head- 
wind. Saturday's  winning  time  was  5:18.8. 

An  O'Hara  crew  from  the  NFRC  finished 
second  to  St.  Catharines  C.  I.  in  the  senior 
fours.  Technical  from  the  WSRC  placed  third 
In  the  135-pound  fours,  won  by  Denis  Morris 
of  St.  Catharines. 

Lakeport  Secondary  School  of  St.  Catha- 
rines snapped  a  5-year  winning  streak  by  St. 
Catharines  C.  I.  by  running  up  the  most 
points  ever  for  the  Cosgrove  Trophy,  em- 
blematic of  the  team  title.  Lakeport  won  with 
77^4  points.  St.  Joe  was  fourth  with  40  and 
O'Hara  of  the  NFRC  was  13th  with  14.  Tech 
of  the  WSRC  had  five  points  and  Kenmore 
of  the  NFRC  one. 


Citizenship  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  insert  in  today's  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, at  the  request  of  Supjervisor 
Ernest  Debe,  commending  Col.  John 
Hirschman  of  Los  Angeles  for  25  years 
of  outstanding  humanitarian  and  civic 
service  to  his  fellow  men. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  Col.  John  Hirschman,  81314  N. 
Hudson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  90038, 
for  the  past  25  years,  has  dedicated  his  time 
and  energies  to  many  humanitarian  and 
civic  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
commimlty,  and. 

Whereas,  his  distinguished  career  Includes 
service  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Junior 
Police  of  America,  Founder  and  Director  of 
the  Veterans  Memorial,  Publicity  Director 
for  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
for  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Public  Rela- 
tions OflBcer  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Member  of  the  Hospital  Committee 
for  Veterans,  Chairman  of  VJ.W.  Buddy 
Poppy  Drive.  Member  of  the  Loa  Angeles 
Press  Club.  Member  of  the  Welfare  Founda- 
tion, Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 


Lofl  Angeles  Sister  Cities  Program,  and  Youth 
Achievement  worker  with  Mayor  Yortys 
Youth  Council, 

Now,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  this  expression  of  highest  com- 
mendation Is  hereby  extended  to  Col.  John 
Hirschman  who,  through  his  selfless  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  helping  his  fellow  man, 
exemplifies  the  highest  standard  of  American 
citizenship. 


LAWS  RELA'nVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorl*ed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2) . 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  imder  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  prioe  sufficient  to  relmbtirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printmg,  the  current  Con- 
gresslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


A  letter  to  a  CoBititaeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]  issued  a  very  interesting  and 
provocative  newsletter  which  will  be 
mailed  this  evening  to  some  of  his  con- 
stituents in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District. 

I  believe  that  the  letter  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  his  constitu- 
ents should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  this  body  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The  letter 
referred  to  follows: 

June  7.  1967. 

Deab  Friend:  June  is  the  time  of  year  for 
report  cards.  As  our  young  people  graduate 
or  as  they  are  advanced  from  one  grade  to 
the  next  in  their  educational  careers,  they 
are  presented  with  an  accounting  of  how  well 
or  how  poorly  they  did  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  good  education. 

Government  should  be  no  different.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  issue 
•  "report  card"  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  Johnson  Administration  and  Its  three 
to  two  Democratic  majority  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Of  course,  as  Chairman  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  my  grading 
may  be  questioned  by  some.  But  I  do  not 
believe  the  facts  which  are  presented  on 
pages  two  and  three  of  this  letter  can  be 
disputed. 

AGRICtTLTTTRS 

With  parity  at  a  depression-time  low  of 
72,  compared  with  80  In  1960,  farmers  are  in 
near-revolt.  Imports  of  dairy  products,  mink 
pelts,  wool  and  meat — eased  by  Administra- 
tion policies — are  driving  prices  down.  Pro- 
duction costs,  meanwhile,  keep  mounting, 
forcing  more  and  more  farmers  off  the  land. 
Since  1960,  the  total  number  of  farmers  de- 
clined by  nearly  four  million.  Yet  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  employees  continue  to 
Increase,  with  one  for  every  26  farms  in  the 
country  today  compared  with  one  per  39 
farms  In  1960.  The  Administration's  solution? 
More  of  the  same  control  and  quota  policies 
that  led  to  the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

COST     OF    LIVING 

Since  1960,  the  cost  of  living  has  shot  up 
10.57c,  eroding  the  savings  and  pension 
plans  of  millions  of  older  citizens  and  wiping 
out  Income  advances  of  the  younger  ones. 
Inflation  Is  like  a  national  salee  tax  which 
affects  everyone.  Today's  dollar  Is  worth  45* 
compared  to  the  one  of  1941 — and  (2.22  is 
required  to  buy  what  $1  would  have  bought 
25  years  ago.  What's  the  Administration's 
solution?  More  spending.  More  deflclte.  This 
year,  the  deficit  could  go  as  high  as  $29  bil- 
lion and  a  large  tax  increase  may  be  vm- 
avoldable.  This  means  more  inflation,  not 
less.  Since  1963,  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion haa  spent  some  $40  billion  more  than 
It  took  in — ^mostly  on  domestic  programs. 
Since  1960,  defense  spending,  goaded  by  tSi* 
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war  in  Vietnam,  Jumi)ed  68  %  while  domestic 
spending  skyrocketed  97  percent. 

CREDIBILITT 

Prom  the  President  on  down,  the  Admin- 
istration's spokesmen  have  lost  the  confi- 
dence ol  the  American  people  and  the  press 
in  what  they  say  and  do.  War  statistics  and 
cost  estimates  for  example  have  been  with- 
held, twisted,  or  reshaped.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  among  many 
others  has  publicly  complained  about  this 
record.  The  Administration's  answer  seems  to 
be  more  press  agents.  The  General  Account- 
ing OfBce  estimates  that  nearly  7,000  publi- 
cists are  presently  on  the  federal  pajrroll — 
the  largest  number  ever  employed  by  an  Ad- 
ministration— ^to  "sell"  Administration  pro- 
grams to  the  American  people. 

CRIME 

Since  1960.  crimes  of  all  types  in  this 
country  Jumped  an  amazing  46%,  the  larg- 
est increase  In  any  comparable  period  In  his- 
tory, while  the  nation's  population  increased 
only  8%.  In  other  words,  crime  rose  nearly 
six  times  faster  than  the  population.  In  the 
past  year,  crimes  shot  up  11%  across  the 
country  and  a  startling  27%  In  the  nation's 
Capitol.  Crime  Is  estimated  to  cost  the  nation 
♦50  billion  annually.  The  Administration's 
solution  appears  to  be  merely  more  Olme 
Commissions,  study  groups  and  categorical 
grant  programs.  Last  year  the  President  ve- 
toed the  only  anti-crime  bill  Congress  en- 
acted and  opposed  the  Republican-sponsored 
anti-riot  measiu-e. 

FOREIGN  POLICT 

Around  the  world,  U.S.  prestige  has  dipped 
sharply  since  1960.  American  citizens  abroad 
are  attacked,  embassies  sacked,  missions 
stoned,  and  U.S.  flags  burned.  Yet,  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  pour  foreign  aid 
into  these  nations  In  a  seeming  effort  to  buy 
the  friendship  and  respect  It  appears  unable 
to  earn.  In  Vietnam,  U.S.  forces  now  number 
over  450,000  and  are  expected  to  reach  half 
a  million  shortly.  Casualties  moimt  dally, 
now  totaling  some  10,000  American  dead  and 
60,000  wounded.  We  now  have  a  Middle  East 
Crisis  and  the  poesibility  of  other  crises  In 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  There  Is  no  clear 
indication  of  what  our  foreign  policy  Is  and 
no  attempt  to  put  the  Soviet  Union — the 
principal  instigator  and  supporter  of  these 
wars — on  the  defensive  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion. 

At  home  and  abroad,  the  situation  con- 
tinues to  grow  worse.  Though  progress  has 
been  made  on  some  fronts,  the  records  In 
these  major  fields  of  public  concern  certainly 
do  not  add  up  to  very  high  marks  when 
measured  in  terms  of  the  results  we  have 
witnessed  so  far.  It  Is  good,  I  think.  In  a 
Democracy  for  the  Minority  Party  to  contin- 
ually review  the  actions  and  measure  the 
results  of  the  programs  of  the  party  In  pow- 
er so  that  the  public  can  be  informed.  Only 
in  this  way  can  better  programs  and  bet- 
ter approaches  be  devised  for  the  massively 
complex  problems  that  face  our  society. 

This  past  past  month  was  an  extremely 
busy  one  for  your  Congressman.  As  the  rank- 
ing Minority  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  provides  all  the  funds  for  the  health 
activities  of  our  federal  government,  I  spent 
several  days  in  Geneva  at  the  Twentieth 
World  Health  Assembly.  The  picture  at  left 
was  taken  during  a  general  session  which 
both  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass)  and 
I  attended  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
Uon. 


The  Labor,  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Bill  vras  also  passed  by 
the  House  of  Rpresentatlvee  during  the 
month  of  May.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member.  It  was  my  responsibility  to  manage 
the  bin  during  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the 
House.  Though  my  amendment  which  pro- 
Tides  that  the  new  (16.5  mllUon  Food  and 
Drug  Research  Laboratory  cannot  be  built  in 
the  Washington  area  was  challenged  by  a 
Democratic  Congressman  from  this  area,  the 
House  overwhelmingly  supported  my  posi- 
tion. This  insures  that  the  Laboratory  will 
be  built  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
Madison. 

This  month,  the  House  will  act  on  the  mas- 
sive Defense  Appropriation  bill  which  fi- 
nances our  activities  in  Vietnam  and  also 
provides  all  the  money  for  the  national  se- 
curity needs  of  our  country.  The  bill  this 
year  will  contain  well  over  $70  bllUon  and 
will  occupy  much  of  my  time  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  month. 
Best  regards 

\Mrt.    LaDU*. 


What  the  Flag  Means  to  Jndy  Covington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

OF    ORIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  its  custom  for  several  years,  the 
Canton  Kiwanis  Club  again  sponsored  an 
essay  contest,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  for 
all  eighth-grade  students  in  the  city  of 
Canton.  The  title  of  the  essay  is  "The 
UJS.  Flag  and  What  It  Means  to  Me." 

First  prize  this  year  went  to  a  blind 
girl.  Judy  Covington,  of  the  Dennis  R. 
Smith  School,  In  Canton,  Ohio.  I  rejoice 
with  Judy  in  the  honor  that  has  come  to 
her  and  extend  my  felicitations  to  her. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judy's 
excellent  essay  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Flag  and  What  It  Means 

TO   Mx 

(By  Judy  Covington,  Dennis  R.  Smith  School, 
Canton,  Ohio) 

The  United  States  Flag  always  reminds  me 
of  my  love  and  respect  for  my  America.  It 
symbolizes  such  things  as  the  work  of  the 
early  men  and  women,  who  made  our  coun- 
try what  it  is  today.  The  hard  struggles  of 
the  pioneers  were  certainly  worth  the  effort 
because  they  made  It  possible  for  Americana 
today  to  enjoy  many  freedoms. 

My  Flag  represents  courage.  It  makes  men 
brave  enough  to  fight  for  what  they  believe 
to  be  right.  Many  men  fought  and  died  In 
our  wars  so  that  our  nation  might  live  with 
dignity. 

My  United  States  Flag  U  significant  of  the 
geography  of  our  vast  land.  The  rivers,  the 
lakes,    the    mountains,    the    trees,    and    the 
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many  other  things  of  nature  are  beautiful 
to  behold. 

My  United  States  Flag  reminds  me  of  the 
freedoms  that  Americans  enjoy.  Many  other 
countries  In  our  wcH'ld  are  not  so  privileged. 
The  Fla^;  means  that  we,  as  Americans,  have 
the  ability  to  speak,  to  think,  to  worship, 
and  to  choose  o\ir  way  of  life.  We  may  even 
criticize  the  government  If  we  so  desire. 

My  Flag  Identifies  a  democracy  where  peo- 
ple can  work  together.  American  cities  are 
not  divided  by  a  wall  as  in  Berlin,  Germany. 
People,  who  have  relatives  in  Berlin,  and 
live  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  wall,  cannot 
even  visit  them.  In  America,  we  come  smd  go 
freely,  and  cherish  our  family  festivities. 

My  Flag  stands  for  love  and  respect  for 
people  In  other  countries.  When  we  send 
money  and  supplies  to  our  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam,  I  am  sure  that  It  makes  our  mili- 
tary men  grateful  They  know  that  the  citi- 
zens at  home  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  as  they  fight  for  freedoms  with 
foreign  peoples. 

My  Flag  symbolizes  my  love  for  my  coun- 
try. When  I  say  "The  Pledge  of  Allegiance" 
and  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  I  am 
promising  to  respect,  honor,  and  cherish  my 
beloved  United  States  of  America.  Even 
thougji  I  am  blind  since  my  birth,  and  can- 
not see  my  Flag,  I  know  in  my  heart  that 
It  Is  a  beautiful  emblem  of  "Power  and 
Olory."  No  country  in  this  vast  world  has 
more  Ideals  to  cherish  than  "the  land  of  the 
Xree,  and  the  honw  of  the  brave!" 


The  G>mmuiiity  Alert  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALirosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  my  office  and  those  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  been  bombarded  with 
telephone  calls  and  mall  protesting  the 
approval  of  a  Federal  grant  to  the  com- 
munis alert  patrol  located  In  Los  An- 
geles. These  attacks  have  obviously  come 
from  ultraoonservatlve  elements  In  Los 
Angeles  and  surrounding  counties  and 
reveal  a  disturbing  lack  of  knowledge 
and  unsoimd  fear  about  the  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  CAP. 

Publicity  about  the  purposes  of  the 
patrol  has  been  misleading.  Criticism  ex- 
pressed by  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  police  chief  Is  surprising  in  view  of 
their  previous  failure  to  express  formal 
opposition  even  though  the  police  depart- 
ment was  consulted  before  the  grant  was 
announced. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

First.  The  police  department  was  con- 
sulted (HI  the  project  but  at  no  time  prior 
to  the  funding  registered  formal  opposi- 
tion or  suggested  any  changes. 

Second.  The  local  economic  and  youth 
opportunities  agency  was  consulted  but 
has  registered  no  oi^Tosltlon. 

Third.  A  panel  of  outstanding  national 
educators  and  foundation  heads  evalu- 
ated and  recommended  the  project. 

Fourth.  The  patrol  was  never  intended 
as  a  "police"  detachment,  never  Intended 
to  follow  police  cars,  and  could  not  legsilly 
be  constituted  as  a  "vigilante"  group  as 
claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  was 
it  intended  that  the  patrol  would  dodge 
basic  Issues  or  look  the  other  way  If  the 


legally  constituted  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials committed  &cts  they  should  not.  The 
patrolmen  would  be  bound  as  any  citi- 
zen to  report  any  criminal  acts  commit- 
ted in  their  presence. 

Fifth.  Tlie  patrol  has  been  operating 
for  about  a  year  but  with  voluntary  effort 
and  private  donations.  Its  efforts  have 
been  widety  commended  and  no  opposi- 
tion expressed  by  anyone. 

I  am  further  convinced  the  police  de- 
partment could  in  such  instances  play  the 
constructive  role  of  supporting  workable 
Federal  financed  community  projects  in 
cooperation  with  and  not  against  com- 
munity leaders.  Certainly  such  coopera- 
tion should  be  a  vital  link  in  good  law 
enforcement. 

To  enable  my  colleagues  to  understand 
better  the  purposes  and  aims  of  CAP,  I 
Include  a  letter  from  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Community  Relations  Confer- 
ence of  Southern  California  which  recog- 
nizes the  real  value  of  this  community 
project. 

The  letter  follows: 
COMMTJUTTT     Relations     Confek- 
ENCE  OF  Southern   California. 

Lo3  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  2, 1967. 

Dear  Cokgressman  Hawkins:  There  have 
been  a  number  of  recent  public  attacks  on 
Ck>mmunlty  Alert  Patrol  concentrating  on 
the  manner  In  which  federal  funds  are  to  be 
used.  Since  the  budget  reflects  the  program, 
perhaps  it  would  be  useful  for  the  public  and 
public  oflSclals  to  understand  the  basic  ra- 
tionale lor  the  program  and  related  expendi- 
tures. Most  Informed  residents  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  area  are  aware  of  the  desperate  need 
for  Improved  relationships  between  our  oflS- 
clal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  var- 
ious ghetto  communities,  regardless  of  their 
color.  Most  of  us  believe  that  we  now  have 
a  poUce  administration  willing  to  consider 
new  approaches  to  improving  the  relation- 
ship with  impoverished  communities  before 
still  another  holocaust.  But  the  problem  is 
immense.  No  other  municipal  police  force  In 
the  country  has  so  large  an  area  to  oover  and 
so  small  a  p>olice  force  per  capita.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  need  for  community 
support  and  organization  of  itself  for 
maintenance  of  order  Is  even  greater  than 
usual.  Negroes  living  In  South  Loe  Angeles 
have  years  of  accumulated  g^evances  against 
the  police;  these  will  not  vanish  overnight. 
Time  and  substantial  evidence  of  sincerity, 
on  both  sides,  are  required.  A  group  of  young 
men,  from  precisely  that  segment  of  the 
population  most  troublesome  to  the  p>oliCe 
and  to  themselves,  is  undertaking  to  help  in 
protecting  the  community.  To  do  the  Job 
properly  on  a  sustained  basis  requires  re- 
soiu-ces  beyond  their  means:  hence,  the  ap- 
plication for  federal  funds.  Inasmuch  as 
Improper  maintenance  of  their  own  cars  has 
accounted  for  much  of  their  past  trouble 
with  the  police,  it  seemed  sensible  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  looking  after 
their  cars,  training  them  in  related  skills  at 
the  same  time. 

It  seemed  to  the  adults  who  undertook 
the  support  of  the  program  that,  for  a  rela- 
tively small  Investment  of  public  funds,  a 
number  of  positive  ends  might  be  achieved. 
First,  a  group  In  need  of  a  useful  role  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  community, 
its  community.  P\irthermor«C  the  role  is  one 
chosen  by  the  group,  not,  as  is  true  of  so 
many  programs,  one  foisted  on  an  indiffer- 
ent or  reluctant  group.  They  invented  the 
idea  of  patrollng  for  peace  In  their  neigh- 
borhood. They  also  discovered  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  useful,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  In  their  lives. 

In  the  hope  that  we,  as  a  society,  can  leam 
from  experience,  the  sponsors  of  Community 
Alert  Patrol  have  applied  two  principles 
well  authenticated  in  other  fields: 


First,  that  simply  having  observers  present 
In  any  official  encounter  changes,  usually  for 
the  better,  the  quality  of  behavior  on  the  part 
of  aU  concerned.  It  is  axiomatic,  for  instance, 
In  the  field  of  medical  care,  that  the  quality 
of  care  provided  in  a  teaching  hospital  is 
superior  to  that  in  non-teaching  hospitals 
because  the  physician's  pverformance,  records, 
etc.,  are  subject  to  constant  scrutiny  of  his 
colleagues,  students,  and  nurses.  The  physl- 
cittn  is  simply  more  carefiil. 

We  think  it  very  Ukely  that  routine  en- 
counters between  police  and  members  of 
minority  groups  will  be  more  civil  if  ob- 
servers are  present. 

Second,  a  very  important  lesson  from  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  of  offenders:  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  reform  for  men  in  their 
late  teens  and  early  twenties  with  police 
records,  few  skills,  very  little  sense  of  sell 
worth  or  of  being  part  of  any  socially  ac- 
ceptable world.  If  such  a  group  is  to  have  a 
place  in  our  community  outside  of  jails  and 
morgues,  they  must  have  a  role  acceptable 
both  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  was  to  achieve  these  ends  that  the  pro- 
gram of  Community  Alert  Patrol  was  de- 
signed by  a  local  group  of  concerned  citizens 
and  funded  by  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Delevopment.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  such  a  program  requires 
a  high  order  of  discipline  and  law-abiding 
behavior  on  the  part  of  all  the  participants. 

There  is  no  guarantee  it  will  succeed:  no 
promises  were  made,  except  to  try.  Nobody 
connected  with  the  program  thinks  the  task 
will  be  easy.  A  very  small  group,  only  15 
young  men,  are  being  supported  in  a  very 
large  endeavor.  But  if,  in  even  a  small  way, 
the  group  succeeds,  first  of  all  in  finding 
community  service  a  good  way  of  life; 
second,  in  learning  a  useful  skill;  and, 
finally  in  providing  their  neighbors  with  s 
low  cost  automotive  maintenance  service — 
will  it  not  be  worth  »238,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money?  Alternative  costs  for  leaving  the 
tasks  undone  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
vastly  larger. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  our  hope  for  the 
implementation  of  a  responsible  program  by 
the  Community  Alert  Patrol  Is  not  without 
foundation.  On  its  Board  of  Directors  is 
the  Chairman  of  our  own  Board  of  Directors, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Melvln  Wheatley  and  Attorney 
Amett  Hartsfield,  a  community  leader  with 
whom  we  have  worked  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

We  ask  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  local 
officials  to  allow  the  Community  Alert  Pa- 
trol to  continue  with  funds  what  It  has 
proved  without  them — that  it  is  a  responsible 
group  of  young  men  who  are  an  asset  in 
keeping  the  peace  in  Los  Angeles. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CuBT  Moody. 
Executive  Director. 


DAR    Preseids    Books    for   Communitm 
I        Stady, 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  that  the 
Metter,  Ga.,  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  has  pre- 
sented the  local  high  school  with  several 
specially  prepared  books  on  the  subject 
"Commimlsm  Versus  Americanism." 

This  is  indeed  a  commendable  action, 
and  I  have  congratulated  the  Metter 
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DAR  on  its  interest  in  informing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  evils  of  totalitarian  commu- 
nism compared  with  the  freedom  and 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  and  seek  to  pre- 
serve as  Americans. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  also  has 
commended  the  Metter  DAR.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  newspaper  article 
concerning  this  endeavor  and  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's letter  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
DAR     Presents     Books     fob     Communism 

Study — Special  Couxsx  at  BXetteb  High 

Communism  received  a  blow  Wednesday  as 
the  Metter  DAR  Chapter,  presented  the  high 
school  several  6p>ecial  texts  which  give  the 
real  low-down  on  just  what  communism  is. 
The  texts  wlU  be  used  by  Professor  Eddie 
Potts  in  his  special  course,  "Oommiinism  vs 
Americanism." 

The  texts  are  the  beginning  of  a  special 
library  on  this  subject  which  will  be  added 
to  from  time  to  time  with  other  texts  which 
enable  high  school  students  to  better  tmder- 
atand  the  communist  threat. 

Rev.  John  Bagwell  gave  the  devotional 
after  which  the  pledge  to  the  flag  was  given 
and  the  national  anthem  was  sung. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Reid  of  Vldalia,  State  Chairman 
of  National  Defense,  DAR  and  1st  Vice  Regent 
of  Georgia  Society  DAR,  addressed  the  high 
school  students  on  the  importance  of  an 
informed  student  body  on  the  dangers  of 
communism.  Mrs.  Reid  was  introduced .  by 
Mrs.  Sam  Fine  of  Metter. 

Hamp  Langford  of  Lyons,  state  winner  In 
the  DAR  oratorical  contest  presented  his  prize 
winning  address  on  "Free  Enterprise."  Lang- 
ford  is  State  President  of  the  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

In  presenting  the  books  to  Mr.  Potts,  Mrs. 
B.  O.  Danlell.  Jr.  explained  the  desire  otf  the 
local  DAB  chapter  to  assist  in  the  starting  of 
the  library  on  oommunism.  Mrs.  Daxilell  said 
local  citizens  and  organizations  were  gener- 
ous in  their  contributions  to  assist  the  DAR 
in  the  purchase  of  the  special  texts.  She 
recognized  Dr.  Robert  8.  Robinson.  Metter 
Kiwanis  Club,  Canoochee  Chapter  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Metter  Chapter  DAR, 
Metter  Lions  Club,  Metter  Advertiser,  Dr.  Ben 
T.  Franklin,  Dr.  Henry  Sparks,  Dr.  Leon  Curry, 
Melvln  Rigdon  and  Joe  Pittman. 

In  making  the  presentation  Mrs.  DanleU 
quoted  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  who  said,  "A 
free  society  deptends  for  its  vitality  and 
strength  upon  the  vigor  and  patriotism  of  its 
individual  citizens.  Knowledge  of  commu- 
nism, the  challenge  of  our  age  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  our  American  heritage  wlU 
enable  us  to  discipline  ourselves  for  the  hard 
decisions,  the  responsible  Judgments,  the 
dedication  and  sacrifices  which  will  have  to 
be  made  to  Insure  the  continued  existence  of 
our  nation  and  the  perpetuation  of  freedom 
lte«lf." 

"With  this  In  mind,"  said  Mrs.  DanleU, 
"the  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
hoped  to  have  a  part  in  shaping  young  minds 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  responsibiUUes  of 
our  democratic  society." 

Out  of  town  vislt«8  were  Mrs.  Rosylan 
Frame,  Savanah;  Mrs.  Brenda  Stokes,  Pooler; 
Un.  John  I.  Brlnson.  Mrs.  Margaret  Watson 
and  Mrs.  AUen  Brewer  of  Twin  City. 

FiDIXAL  BUREATT  OF  INVBSTXOATION, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  X967. 
Mn.  Robert  Q.  DAinxLi,.  Jr„ 
letter,  Ga., 

Dkax  Mrs.  Dakiiix:  I  have  been  advised 
of  the  program  of  presenting  books  on  the 
topic  of  oommunism  to  high  schools  which 
*M  initiated  by  your  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 


ters of  the  American  Revolution.  This  is  in- 
deed a  worthwhUe  project  and  you  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  it. 

The  world  oommunist  conspiracy  and  its 
advocates  in  the  United  States  continue  to 
pose  a  basic  threat  to  our  couatry.  It  Is  most 
urgent  that  our  citizens  and  our  young  peo- 
ple in  particular  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  objectives  and  operations  of  this  move- 
ment. The  program  you  have  undertaken 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  a  token  of  my  appreciation,  I  am  for- 
warding, under  separate  cover,  a  copy  of  "A 
Study  of  Communism"  which  I  have  auto- 
graphed to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


Fear  of  Law  It  No  Waj  To  Build  a 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  how  to  effectively  cope  with 
crime  is  certainly  a  subject  of  over- 
whelming concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  One  of  the  ways  to  effectively 
combat  crime.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  suggested  recently,  is  to  create  in 
aU  of  our  people  a  respect  for  the  rule 
of  law. 

This  hBis  particular  relevance,  Mr. 
Clark  said,  to  juveniles — a  segment  of 
the  population  which  is  responsible  for 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  crime. 

One  way  to  implant  that  respect  Is  to 
overhaul  and  reform  the  crimlrial  justice 
system,  as  htis  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  National  Crime  Commis- 
sion. And,  as  the  Commission  has  urged, 
special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the 
youthful  offender. 

This  whole  area  of  concern  was  dis- 
cussed with  insight  recently  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Bee,  and 
I  respectfully  insert  It  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Feak  OF  Law  Is  No  Wat  To  Bitbld  a 
Demochact 

There  is  in  this  nation  a  vocal  group  which 
expresses  a  beUef  fear  is  the  best  way  of  en- 
forcing the  laws  of  society.  There  are  those 
who  counsel  greater  employment  of  intimi- 
dation and  threats  of  fierce  retaliation  as  a 
means  of  keeping  everyone  In  line. 

But  there  is  another,  more  human,  sensi- 
ble and  eventually  more  effective  approach. 
This  is  respect  of  the  law  and  not  fear  of  It. 

U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark,  son  of  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  justice  and  a  young  man  who 
has  been  raised  In  the  tradition  of  the  laws 
of  democracy,  recently  spoke  to  this  point  in 
a  Law  Day  address  before  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Bar  Association. 

He  said  flrm,  siu-e,  ^>eedy  justice  is  essen- 
tial. "But,"  he  continued,  "law  enforcement 
alone,  however  great  its  power  or  effective  i;» 
action,  cannot  over  the  long  run  substan- 
tially reduce  crime  where  the  people  have  the 
will  to  commit  crime.  Where  there  is  the  will, 
a  way  wUl  be  found.  That  will  cannot  long 
be  suppressed  by  fear.  It  can  be  permanently 
conquered  only  by  creating  in  the  hearts  of 
our  people  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
which  is  to  say — a  respect  for  the  rule  of  law." 

In  this  regard.  Clark  noted  the  failure  of 
the  adult  society  to  InstlU  In  the  young  an 
understanding  of  the  rule  of  law  which  per- 


mits the  Individual  to  pxirsue  his  own  good 
as  he  sees  it  in  his  own  way  so  long  as  he 
does  not  Interfere  with  others  in  their  exer- 
cise of  a  slmUar  pursuit.  Of  all  ages,  from 
cradle  to  grave,  15-year-olds  are  arrested  most 
frequently.  The  young  are  the  nation's  most 
lawless  citizens. 

Thus  it  is  vital  that  most  urgent  efforts  be 
devoted  to  the  young.  All  institutions  of  so- 
ciety must  emphasize  more  and  more  a  rever- 
ence for  law,  a  recognition  that  law  is  the 
only  technique  devised  for  preserving  in- 
dividual freedoms. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a  28-year-old  in  1838. 
spoke  similarly  when  he  said  reverence  for 
the  law  should  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation,  practiced  from  infanthood  to 
old  age,  written  in  primers,  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  justice. 


Power  To  Control  Ii  tbc  Power  To  Dtttroj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
unconscionable  ruling  ordering  ratio 
race  mixing  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  Jefferson  case  has  be- 
gun to  destroy  the  structure  and  foimda- 
tion  of  public  education  in  Louisiana. 
Foremost  is  the  potential  permanent 
damage  the  implementation  of  such  a 
ruling  will  have  upon  the  Uttle  chUdren 
and  other  irmocent  parties — the  parents, 
teachers,  and  principals.  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
become  so  racially  extremist  they  intend 
to  destroy  education  in  the  South  if  they 
cannot  force  a  theoretical  ratio  of  race 
mixing?  That  teaching  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  are  not  Incidental  or 
secondary  to  race  acceptability? 

This  power-to-destroy  decree  applies 
only  to  six  States  and,  if  not  overruled 
will  turn  public  education  back  100  years 
in  each  of  the  States  involved. 

Louislanians  are  imderstably  dis- 
turbed, as  best  expressed  In  Louisiana 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  75, 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  that 
body. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  un- 
derstand this  court-instigated  dilemma 
we  face  in  Louisiana,  I  include  the  reso- 
lution following  my  remarks: 

Senatb  Concctrbxnt  Resolution  75 
Concurrent  resolution   to   urge  and  request 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, take  such  action  as  may  be  calculated 
to   prevent   the  disruption   of   the  educa- 
tional  program   in   the  pubUc  schools   of 
Louisiana  which  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  precipitous  enforcement  of  the 
guidelines   Issued   by  U.S.   Department   of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Whereas,   drastic   and   sudden  changes  in 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic  schools   ot  Louisiana   which   wUl   foUow 
as  a  consequence  of  the  guidelines  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  of  the  subsequent  Court 
decrees    upholding   and   enforcing   the   said 
guidelines,  and 

Whereas,  the  enforcement  of  the  afore- 
mentioned guidelines  is  even  now  Jeopardiz- 
ing   the    recruitment   oif    qualified    teachers 
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for   the  public  achoola  of  Louisiana,    and 

Whereas,  much  damage  to  teacher  morale 
has  resulted  from  the  announcement  that 
existing  contracts  negotiated  In  good  faith 
between  school  boards  iLnd  public  school 
teachers  are  to  be  abrogated  as  a  conse- 
quence of  recent  Court  decisions,  and 

Whereas,  many  competent  and  dedicated 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  resign  or  retire 
as  a  result  of  the  uncertainties  and  disrup- 
tion attendant  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
aforementioned  g^dellnee,  and  a  sufficient 
niunber  of  competent  replacements  cannot 
be  found,  and 

Whereas,  the  objective  of  the  public  school 
system  Is  to  provide  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion for  all  students,  and 

Whereas,  the  attainment  of  this  objective 
will  be  thwarted  as  a  reevilt  of  the  enforce- 
ment by  the  Courts  of  the  guidelines  issued 
by  the  VS.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and 

Whereas,  the  damage  to  and  disruption  of 
the  public  school  system  will  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  quality  of  education 
offered  all  students.  Including  those  whom 
the  guidelines  seek  to  benefit:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  o/  the  LegislatuTe  of 
Louisiana,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curriTig  herein.  That  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  does  tirge  and  request  of  the 
President,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  US.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  modify  the  guidelines  of  the 
XT.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  particularly  In  such  respects  as  may 
prevent  the  sudden  and  serious  loss  of  large 
numbers  of  qualified  teachers  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Louisiana  and  the  attend- 
ant damage  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  this  state;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  transmit,  without  delay,  copies  of  this 
Reaolutlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  presiding  oflBcers  of  each  of  the 
two  Housea  In  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana 
Delegation  In  Congress. 

C.  C.  Atcock, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

VAn.  M.  Delokt, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


who  have  fled  the  oppressdcm  In  their 
homeland  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  congratulate  th^n,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
wish  them  all  success  In  the  future. 


The  60tli  AmuTcrsary  of  American 
HuBfariaii  Foimdatioii 

SPEECH 
ov 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

<V    VIHULNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
offering  my  congratulations  to  the  Amer- 
ican Hungarian  Foundation  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  60th  anniversary.  This  splen- 
did organization  has  for  60  years  pro- 
moted knowledge  of  Hungarian  culture 
and  literature  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  have  busied  themselves  in  edu- 
cational and  charitable  pursuits  over  the 
years  in  helping  Hungarian  Americans 
to  become  well-informed  and  loyal  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years,  the  foundation  has 
worked  tirelessly  against  the  atheistic 
and  totalitarian  Ideology  which  has  en- 
gulfed Himgary.  They  have  sponsored 
over  50.000  Hungarian  political  refugees 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  William  T. 
I      Murphy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  imanimtous  consent  to  include  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  Representative  MtrnPHY  of  Illi- 
nois upon  his  return  from  Israel  as  the 
representative  of  Speaker  McCormack 
to  the  dedication  of  the  Israel  Knesset — 
Parliament^-on  August  28.  1966.  I  think 
it  Is  singiilarly  appropriate  at  this  time 
of  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  benefit 
of  Representative  Murpht's  statement 
giving  the  history  and  general  back- 
ground of  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  statement  follows: 

In  August  off  last  year  it  was  my  privilege 
to  be  the  i>ersonal  representative  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Ho\ise  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Knesset  Building  in  Jerusalem.  This  was 
an  occasion  of  extraordinary  significance 
because  the  dedication  was  attended  by 
Parliamentary  leaders  of  forty-one  nations 
throughout   the  world.  ■ 

The  State  of  Israel  Is  a  parliamentary 
democracy  in  which  supreme  authority  Is 
vested  in  the  Knesset,  the  representative 
assembly. 

The  Knesset  is  a  single  chamber,  120 
member  leglslatiire,  elected  for  a  four  year 
term  by  uniTersal  suffrage  \inder  propor- 
tional representation. 

During  my  eight-day  tour  of  Israel,  I  had 
ample  time  to  reflect  on  the  great  history  of 
this  Nation  once  called  Canaan  and  later 
Palestine. 

It  was  here  that  Jewish  history  began  foxrr 
thousand  years  ago.  In  66  A.D.  the  Jews 
revolted  against  Rome  and  four  years  later 
the  Roman  General  Titus  captured  Jeru- 
salem, burned  the  city  and  destroyed  the 
Temple.  This  was  the  beg^inning  of  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews,  known  as  the  "Diaspora" 
that  has  lasted  almost  two  thousand  years. 

The  Modern  State  of  Israel  had  Its  begin- 
ning with  the  First  Zionist  Congress  which 
n:iet  at  Basle,  Switzerland  in  1897,  and  gave 
public  voice  to  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  national  restoration  In  their  land. 

This  right  was  acknowledged  by  the  'Bal- 
fo\u-  Declaration"  made  by  the  British  Por- 
elng  Minister  on  November  2.  1917  and  con- 
firmed In  the  "Mandate  for  Palestine"  of  the 
League  of  Nations  July  24.  1922. 

This  accorded  international  validity  to  the 
historical  connection  between  the  Jewish 
people  and  the  land  of  Israel,  and  to  their 
right  to  re-establish  their  National  Home. 

On  November  29,  1947,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
State  in  Palestine. 

On  May  15.  1948.  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  "British  Mandate  for  Palestine", 
the  "National  Council"  repreeenting  the 
Jewish  people  In  Palestine,  proclaimed  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  State  to  be  known 


as  the  "State  ot  Israel",  and  also  proclaimed 
that  "The  State  of  Israel  wlU  be  open  to 
Jewish  immigration  and  the  Ingathering  of 
exiles". 

Israel  is  a  country  slightly  larger  than  New 
Jersey.  It  has  a  varied  topography  which 
Includes  the  hilly  and  mountainous  area  of 
OalUee  In  the  north,  the  coastal  pladn  and 
Judean  hills  in  the  center  and  the  Negev 
desert  In  the  south. 

The  principal  cities  are  Jerusalem  and 
Tel  Aviv.  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Israel,  lies 
west  and  adjacent  to  the  biblical  city  of 
Jerusalem  which  lies  in  Jordan.  Tel  Aviv. 
originally  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  City  of 
Jaffe.  is  the  largest  city  and  cultural  center 
of  Israel.  This  country  has  three  major  sea- 
ports. In  Haifa  in  the  north,  and  Ashdod  la 
the  south  both  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  Ellat  on  the  Red  Sea. 

It  has  a  population  over  two  and  one-half 
million  people:  about  89%  of  these  are  Jews 
and  11%  non-Jews  mostly  Arabs.  Judaism  is 
the  principal  religion. 

Literacy  in  this  coxintry  Is  very  high,  ap>- 
proaching  90%  for  Jews  and  50%  for  Arabs. 
Israel  has  been  making  great  progress 
since  it  became  a  State  in  1948.  It  has  been 
growing  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  almost 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Its  present  Qross  National  Product  is 
about  three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  or 
foiuteen  hundred  dollars  per  capita. 

Agriculture  forms  an  Important  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  main  crops  are  citrus  fruits  which  are 
expKM-ted  In  considerable  quantity,  and  food 
stuff,  such  as  vegetables,  barley,  wheat,  and 
poultry  products.  However,  she  has  to  im- 
port grain,  sugar,  and  meat  which  she  does 
not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
domestic  consumption. 

Industry  has  greatly  expanded  in  Israel. 
Diamond  cutting,  textiles,  potash,  phos- 
phates, rubber  goods,  are  produced  In  quan- 
tity. Several  of  these  diamonds,  textiles  and 
minerals,  are  exported. 

Exports  reached  a  total  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  million  dollars  Ln  1965  while  im- 
ports that  year  came  to  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-five  million  dollars. 

Since  its  independence  Israel  has  received 
well  over  one  billion  dollars  of  United  State* 
Government  Aid. 

It  also  receives  large  sums  annually  from 
German  reparation  payments,  jwlvate  con- 
tributions from  world  Jewish  organizations, 
and  various  loan  funds  for  investment  pur- 
poses. 

The  large  Hlstadrut  Labor  Confederation 
acts  as  a  roof  organization  for  moet  of  the 
country's  labor  unions.  Cooperative  enter- 
prises find  an  Important  place  In  agriculture 
life,  whUe  government  investment  also  as- 
sists many  of  the  new  industries. 

Israel's  precarious  position.  In  a  state  of 
Armistice  and  not  real  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors, requires  a  large  outlay  for  defense. 

Universal  military  training  for  boys  and 
girls  provides  a  means  of  social  Integration 
as  well  as  a  preparation  for  defense. 

The  three  major  problems  facing  the  State 
of  Israel  are  her  relations  with  her  neigh- 
bors, water  shortage,  and  assimilation  of  the 
Oriental  Jews  into  the  social  and  economic 
life  of   the   community. 

With  reference  to  her  neighbors,  the  armies 
of  Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Iraq 
Invaded  Israel  a  few  hours  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  Its  independence.  This  action 
by  the  Arab  military  was  alm«d  at  the  sur- 
presslon  of  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment in  Palestine. 

After  seven  monthB  ot  intermittent  fight- 
ing, during  the  first  half  of  1940,  separate 
General  Armistice  Agreements  were  con- 
cluded between  Israel  and  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Syria. 

These  Agreements  are  still  In  effect  but 
there  has  been  sporadic  Inddenta  in  the 
northeaat  with  Syria  in  the  last  year.  The 
present  relationship  with  her  Arab  neigb- 
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bors  affects  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East 
and  has  worldwide  implications. 

Insofar  as  the  water  shortage  is  concerned, 
nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  i>roven  wat«'  re- 
sources are  in  regtilar  use.  Moet  of  the 
ground  water  and  springs  are  already  utilized. 
Strict  economy  and  an  efficient  control  over 
water  use  are,  therefore,  necessary.  Recent 
progress  in  the  desalination  of  sea  and  brack- 
ish watea-  encourages  the  hope  that  the  cost 
may  become  more  acceptable  for  general 
utilization. 

Speaking  of  the  problem  of  assimilation,  it 
has  been  the  Western  Jews  from  Europe  with 
their  great  heritage  of  intellectual,  scientific, 
and  commercial  achievements,  who  have 
guided  Israel's  growth  so  far.  Against  this  dy- 
namic background  the  cultiu-al  gap  has  be- 
come great  between  the  settlers  from  the  West 
and  those  from  the  East  namely  from  Asia 
and  Africa,  because  the  Oriental  Jews  have 
lower  Incomee,  larger  families,  a  lower 
standard  of  living,  and  lees  education. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Israel  to- 
day. It  is  an  Lntereeting  place  to  be  and  to 
observe.  Though  Its  problems  are  great,  one 
senses  that  the  reserves  of  strength  and 
ooiu-age  are  there  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  democracy  and  religious  freedom  in  the 
Near  East. 


Resolatioiu  Adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Department,  Polish  Legion  of 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NCW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  35th 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment, Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  several  resolutions  were  passed. 
They  have  my  wholehearted  support,  and 
I  wish  to  Include  than  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  New  York  State  Department, 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans,  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  outstand- 
ing patriotism  and  continuous  fight  for 
freedom. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLtmONS 

Whereas,  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  is  In  favor  of  arrest,  prosecution  and 
conviction  of  any  person  or  persons,  organi- 
zation or  organizations  who  desecrate  the 
United  States  flag  by  burning,  tearing,  tread- 
ing upon  or  any  other  means. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  delegates 
of  the  New  York  State  Department's  thirty- 
fifth  convention,  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  strongly  support  any  legislation  en- 
acted, be  it  the  State  or  National  Government 
or  both. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
once  again  finds  Itself  on  the  battlefield  In 
support  of  freedom  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Polish  legion 
of  American  veterans  have  served  their  coun- 
try with  honor  and  distinction  from  World 
War  I  to  the  present  and 

Whereas,  a  small  vociferous  minority  have 
questioned  and  in  many  cases  condemned 
these  actions  in  support  of  freedom.  It  Is 
therefore 

Resolved  that  the  thirty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention of  New  York  State  Department, 
Polish  legion  of  American  veterans  do  here- 
by pledge  their  full  support  of  our  forces 
In  Vietnam  and  any  action  our  government 


dems  necessary  to  bring  a  swift  but  meaning- 
ful end  to  that  conflict. 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  American 
during  a  period  of  national  emergency  to 
serve  his  coxintry,  and 

Whereas,  in  a  Democratic  country  such  as 
ours,  the  only  known  way  to  protect  our 
liberty  under  threat.  Is  through  some  form  ot 
the  draft.  The  Polish  legion  of  the  Ameri- 
can veterans  urges  all  those  eligible  to  sub- 
mit patriotically  and  willingly  to  theservloe 
of  their  country,  it  is  therefore, 

Resolved,  that  the  thirty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State  depart- 
ment. Polish  legion  of  American  veterans, 
do  hereby  demand  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  prosecute  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  law  any  and  all  of 
those,  who.  regardless  of  their  station  or 
prominence  refuse  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  armed  forces. 


Chairman  Teague  Says  Lessons  of  History 
Warn  Against  Yielding  to  Aggression 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Teacue],  recently  delivered  an  outstand- 
ing address  on  our  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam, placing  America's  fight  against 
aggression  and  communism  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  historical  perspective. 

Excerpts  from  this  address  were  re- 
printed in  a  recent  Issue  of  V.F.W.  maga- 
zine, the  publication  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  because  of  the  inter- 
est of  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people  in  Vietnam,  I  am  inserting  these 
excerpts  from  Chairman  Teague's  ad- 
dress in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
The  Wat  Oct  or  Vietnam — "Win'  Our  Wat 
Out" 

I  support — on  principle — the  position  of 
the  Johnson  administration  on  Vietnam. 

I  have  some  reservations  about  the  way 
the  war  is  being  conducted.  I  feel  we  should 
step  up  our  mUitary  effort  In  Vietnam,  not 
decrease  It.  I  believe  we  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  bring  this  dUmal  and 
degrading  war  to  a  quick  and  successful  con- 
clusion. 

I  say  this  advisedly  and  from  experience. 
I  hate  war  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  been  a 
soldier — I  have  seen  it  close  up — and  any- 
one who  has  had  that  experience  must  hate 
everything  about  war. 

I  wish  with  all  my  being  that  there  were 
an  easy,  cheap  and  honorable  way  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  There  simply  is  no  such 
thing.  The  only  way  we  can  get  our  soldiers 
out  of  Vietnam  la  to  u>in  our  way  out — fight 
our  way  out — bomb  our  way  out. 

And — despite  all  the  agonized  protests  of 
the  peaceniks  and  the  bearded  pickets — I 
never  came  across  a  single  soldier  in  Vietnam 
who  did  not  wholeheartedly  agree  with  this 
point  of  view. 

I  talked  with  a  lot  of  our  fighting  men 

from  General  Westmoreland  to  the  cooks  In 
the  field  messes — the  whole  spectrum  of  our 
military  commitment.  They  all  hated  the 
war.  That's  natvu'al  and  normal.  But  even 
though  they  hated  what  they  were  doing 


every  single  one  of  them  agreed  that  what 
they  tcere  doing  was  right  and  unavoidable. 
Everyone  to  whom  I  spoke  had  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  victory. 

And — at  the  risk  of  sounding  Intolerant — 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  far  more  inclined 
to  accept  their  testimony  than  to  accept 
the  testlmon-  of  a  bunch  of  bearded  pickets 
In  front  of  the  White  House. 
My  view  on  Vietnam  is  this: 
We  are  there  because  we  have  a, moral 
commitment  there.  That's  point  one.  The 
United  States  of  America  is  one  of  the  few 
nations  left  in  the  world  capable  of  feeling 
the  force  of  having  a  moral  commitment  to- 
ward those  weaker  than  ourselves.  And  I  am 
proud  of  taat.  I  wouldn't  want  it  to  be  any 
other  way. 

But  even  more  compelling  Is  the  global 
reason  for  our  being  there. 

The  battle  against  Communist  tyranny  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  all  the  world  is  being 
fought  today  in  Vietnam.  We  are  not  looking 
for  temporary  results,  we  are  looking  for 
permanent  results.  We  are  engaged  in  a  battle 
to  stop  Chinese  Oommunlsm  Just  as  cold  as 
we  have  stopped  Russian  Commimlsm  In 
the  Western  world. 

Vietnam  is  not  an  Isolated  battleground.  It 
happens  to  be  the  place  where  we  have  drawn 
a  line  in  the  sand  and  have  said  we  will  not 
retreat  one  step  further.  It  happens  to  be 
the  place  where  we  have  decided  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  entire  East. 

One  thing  is  for  sure:  If  the  United  States 
were  to  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  abandon 
the  fight,  we  would  unwillingly  and  help- 
lessly witness  the  spread  of  Communist  des- 
potism m  ever  widening  circles  throughout 
all  Asia  to  a  point  where  the  freedcHn  and  the 
security  of  the  entire  world  were  threatened. 
If  we  were  to  abandon  our  crusade  in  Viet- 
nam we  would  see  the  entire  balance  of  pow- 
er tilt  Irrevocably  against  us. 

If  we  win  our  struggle — and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  win — South  Vietnam  wlU  become  a  suc- 
cessful bastion  of  democracy  In  the  Asiatic 
orbit,  just  as  South  Korea  has  become — and 
we  don't  have  a  more  successftil  product  of 
our  international  policy  of  idealistic  self- 
interest  than  South  Korea. 

Surely  we  have  learned  by  this  time — In 
such  bitter  classrooms  as  Munich  and  Yal- 
tsr— that  peace  cannot  be  bought  cheaply 
and  whenever  we  attempt  to  buy  peace  fool- 
ishly at  a  basement  bargain  price,  we  end  up 
by  paying  a  price  we  cannot  afford  to  pay.' 

The  most  frustrating  point  about  Viet- 
nam is  that  this  is  a  war  we  could  win  any 
time  we  wanted  to  If  we  were  only  willing  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  for  victory.  I  am  not 
a  bloodthirsty  man,  or  a  vengeful  man.  or 
even  a  reckless  man — but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  policy  of  fighting  a  limited  war  when 
that  policy  is  extending  the  hostilities  and 
costing  the  lives  or  our  young  men  in  uni- 
form 

I  am  not  talking  about  atmolc  bombing. 
We  can  win  without  that. 

I  am  talking  about  giving  our  mlUtary 
commanders  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
demolish  every  worthwhile  target  in  North 
Vietnam— air  bases,  hydroelectric  power 
plants,  the  works. 

With  ordinary,  conventional  weapons  we 
could  close  up  the  port  of  Haiphong  as  tight 
as  a  drum  and  stop  the  flow  of  war  material 
by  doing  so. 

If  we  were  to  do  this — and  I  sincerelv  hope 
we  do— the  Communists  would  come  run- 
ning to  the  peace  conference  and  we  would 
be  calling  the  shots  at  the  negotiating  table. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  can  effect  a  mean- 
ingful peace. 

As  of  now,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Viet  Cong  are  convinced  that 
the  United  States  has  neither  the  patience 
nor  fortitude  to  carry  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  They  are  convinced  that  the 
Americans    will-to-reslst    will    collapse — and 
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they  overestimate  the  influence  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  loud-mouthed  minority  which 
opposes  and  derides  our  efforts  and  our  in- 
tentions In  Vietnam. 

These  opi>06ltlonlsts  are,  in  fact,  prolong- 
ing the  war.  The  Communists  read  all  the 
publicity  they  create  and  are  actuaUy  con- 
vinced that  we  are  poised  on  the  brink  of 
an  enormous  political  division  on  the  war 
which  will  make  our  continued  effort  Unpos- 
Blble. 

We  may  not  take  the  bearded  pickets  se- 
riously, but  the  enemy  does. 

As  a  result  of  this.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  shovm 
absolutely  no  sincerity  in  is  mouthings 
about  peace  talks.  He  has  not  budged  an 
inch  from  his  insistence  that  we  must  with- 
draw our  troops  before  such  talks  can  begin. 
If  we  yielded  to  such  a  proposal  we  would 
be  absolutely  through  as  a  world  power. 
Every  non-committed  nation  in  the  world 
would  immediately  look  eastward  for  protec- 
tion and  support,  since  we  would  have 
proved  ourselves  morally  Independable  and 
militarily  Incapable  of  subduing  a  third-rate 
power  in  a  minor  war. 

We  are  sick  of  the  war.  We  have  had 
enough  of  it  and  we  are  a  peaceful  people. 
The  rest  of  the  world  la  sick  of  war.  Every 
day  we  conltnue  to  fight  in  Vietnam  gives 
our  enemies,  even  in  friendly  nations,  the 
opportunity  to  attack  us  and  to  misinterpret 
our  intentions.  The  faster  we  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  depressing — but  necessary — busl- 
nesa  the  better,  not  only  for  lu,  but  for 
both  the  North  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

If  we  agreed  to  stop  our  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  they  would  Interpret  this  as  weak- 
ness and  would  achieve  a  military  build-up 
which  would  make  our  efforts  at  negotiation 
f  utUc.  If  we  step  up  our  bombing  and  make 
it  impossible  for  North  Vietnam  to  continue 
the  war,  we  can  then  sit  down  and  put  our 
feet  under  the  same  table  with  the  Commu- 
nist*, serene  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
bargaining  frcon  a  position  of  strength,  not 
weakness. 

Our  role  in  Vietnam  is  not  sinful.  It  Is 
heroic.  We  are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
humankind.  We  are  making  enormous  sacri. 
Sees  for  an  unselfish  principle.  Our  position 
is  worthy  not  of  scorn  but  of  pride.  And  It's 
about  time  that  more  Americans  treated 
this  ordeal  with  the  respect  it  deserves. 


Boddhist  Teacher  Spealu  on  Attitude 
Toward  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALZPOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  EDVTARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  along  with  many  other  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  have  long  felt 
that  the  fundamental  conflict  In  South 
Vietnam  is  civil,  and  that  the  question 
of  aggression  from  the  north  is  not  the 
central  issue  in  tills  agonizing  situation. 
The  opposition  of  the  Buddhists  and  the 
lack  of  allegiance  by  the  peasants  to  the 
Ky  government  are  forces  which  cannot 
be  denied — there  are  substantial  historic 
and  political  reasons  for  the  strength  of 
these  forces.  America's  massive  presence 
in  support  of  the  Ky  regime  has  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  this  civil  conflict  and 
on  the  people  and  spirit  of  South  Viet- 
nam. This  effect  is  vividly  described  by 
Miss  Cao  Ngoc  Phuong,  a  yoimg  Buddhist 
teaching  botany  at  Saigon  University,  tn 


the  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  17,  1967.  I  commend  her 
comments  to  my  colleagues  and  Include 
the  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Boddhist  Teacher  Sats  "Most  or  Us  Virr- 
namese"  Hate  thk  United  States 

(By  R.  W.  Apple  Jr.) 

Saigon,  Sotjth  Vietnam.  May  16. — TWo 
months  ago.  59  Saigon  teachers  and  students 
drafted  an  appeal  for  peace  and  sent  copies 
to  pacifist  groups  around  the  wcM-Id. 

Today,  one  of  those  who  signed  the  docu- 
ment, a  33-year-old  teacher  named  Pham 
ThI  Mai,  wa«  dead,  having  doused  herself 
with  gasoline  and  burned  herself.  She  left 
behind  half  a  dozen  letters  calling  for  an 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  ap- 
pealing again  for  peace. 

In  one  letter,  delivered  to  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  for  transmission  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  Miss  Mai  wrote,  "most  of 
us  Vietnamese  hate,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts,  the  Americans  who  have  brought 
the  sufferings  of  this  war." 

She  said,  "the  tons  of  bombs  and  money 
you  have  poured  on  our  people  have  shat- 
tered our  bodies  and  nationalist  sentiments." 

The  peace  petition  was  the  idea  of  a  frail 
young  botany  teacher  at  Saigon  University, 
Cao  Ngoc  Phuong.  She  is  a  disciple  of  Thlch 
Tri  Quang,  monk  who  organized  the  anti- 
Government  movement  last  spring,  and  she 
was  a  strong  influence  on  Miss  Mai. 

Miss  Phuong.  29  years  old,  is  shy  and 
modest  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  but  she 
Is  regarded  as  a  heroine  by  peace-oriented 
young  Intellectuals  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  an  Interview  at  her  sister's  bouse  near 
the  Phuth  racetrack,  In  southwestern  Saigon, 
Miss  Phuong  conceded  that  she  did  not 
know  exactly  how  the  war  could  be  ended. 

But  she  said,  with  a  look  of  agony,  "If 
the  war  continues  we  will  lose  not  only 
thousands  of  lives  but  all  of  the  cultural  and 
human   values  of  our  beloved  country." 

Again  and  again,  she  spoke  of  "the  need 
for  a  Just  cause"  and  insisted  that  she  and 
her  generation  has  nothing  to  fight  for.  She 
assailed  the  policies  of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky. 

"What  has  Ky  done  for  the  peasants?" 
she  asked.  •'What  more  does  he  offer  than 
the  Communists?  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  cannot  win  on  the  battlefield,  it  la 
because  they  do  not  defend  anything  worth 
defending. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
have  no  foreign  troops  but  we  have  so  many. 
The  majority  of  Vietnamese  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  French  colonialists  and 
the  American  allies.  And  the  majority  of 
Vietnamese  cannot  really  believe  in  the  good- 
will of  President  Johnson  to  end  this  terri- 
ble war." 

Speaking  in  halting  English,  with  some 
phrases  in  French  mixed  in.  Miss  Phuong 
brushed  her  long  black  hair  out  of  her  eyes 
and  continued. 

"Many  of  my  friends  seem  to  have  joined 
the  Vletcong."  she  said.  "We  are  losing  the 
elite  of  our  country.  These  people  know  the 
National  Liberation  Front  is  closely  allied 
with  the  Coimnunists  and  we  don't  like 
Communism.  But  they  see  no  future  in  this 
Government. 

"I  think  there  must  be  a  coup  d'etat  o* 
some  drastic  change  to  generate  a  new 
spirit — a   spirit   of   conciliation." 

She  was  asked  if  she  did  not  think  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  for  the  presidential 
election  this  fall  and  make  a  change  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

"They  will  not  be  real  elections,"  she  re- 
plied. "Oh,  nol" 

Miss  Phuong  said  she  would  vote,  if  she 
could,  for  a  man  who  favored  opening  nego- 
tiations with  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  poMtical  organization  of  the  Vletcong, 
and  who  had  pledged  to  ^polnt  a  pecu:« 
cabinet.  But  she  said  no  such  candidate 
votild  be  permitted  to  run. 


"So  I  shall  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day," 
she  added,  "to  urge  all  my  friends  to  refuse 
to  take  part  in  electing  Ky." 

Picking  distractedly  at  one  of  the  shreds 
of  red  upholstery  on  the  tattered  settee  next 
to  her.  Miss  Phuong  said  carefvUly  that  she 
was  "not  anti-American"  at  all.  She  recalled 
having  spent  three  weeks  in  New  York  In 
1963,  buying  books  on  botany,  and  said  she 
had  a  "very  good  time"  there. 

But  she  argued  that  the  Americans  were 
doing  more  harm  than  good  in  Vietnam. 

"That  was  my  brother-in-law,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  a  color  photograph  of  a  Vietna- 
mese Army  captain  on  the  wall  behind  her. 

"He  was  a  district  chief,  down  In  the  delta, 
and  he  was  a  very  good  man.  The  people 
loved  him,  and  they  warned  him  every  time 
the  Vletcong  came  to  town. 

"Then  they  sent  an  American  adviser  to 
help  him,  and  the  people  said  he  was  like 
the  French.  They  didn't  warn  him  any  more. 
The  Vletcong  killed  him." 

Miss  Phuong's  political  views  are  well 
known  to  the  Government.  The  Chief  of 
Police.  Brig.  Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  has 
apparently  put  considerable  effort  into  haras- 
sing her. 

The  University  of  Hue  asked  her  to  ^end 
a  week  every  two  months  teaching  there, 
and  she  agreed.  But  when  she  arrived  at 
the  Hue  airport  on  March  20,  she  was  arrested 
and  held  for  three  days. 

Although  not  formally  charged,  she  was 
told  that  she  had  been  picked  up  because 
she  was  carrying  a  propeace  book.  "Lotus 
in  a  Sea  of  Plre,"  by  a  Vietnamese  Buddhist 
scholar,  Thlch  Nhat  Hanh.  (The  book  was 
published  In  the  United  States  by  HIU  & 
Wang  last  year). 

After  three  days.  Miss  Phuong  said,  she 
was  broijght  to  Saigon  and  put  in  jail  here. 
Three  days  later,  she  saw  General  Loan. 

The  yovmg  teacher  supplied  the  foUowlng 
account  of  their  conversation,  which  Govern- 
ment sources  did  not  challenge: 

General  Loan  asked  Miss  Phuong  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  rector  at  Hue,  declining  to 
come  there  to  teach.  She  refused. 
He  Lsts  Restkictions 

He  then  said  that  If  she  went  to  Hue  to 
teach,  she  must  promise  to  talk  politics  with 
no  one  and  never  to  go  to  a  pagoda.  She 
would  also  be  required  to  go  to  a  police  sta- 
tion in  both  cities  to  advise  the  authorities 
of  her  whereabouts. 

"I  am  a  free  woman  in  a  free  country." 
Miss  Phuong  said  she  replied,  "and  I  am 
not  free  when  I  go  to  Hue,  1  will  not  go  to 
Hue  at  all,  ever  again." 

General  Loan  arranged  for  her  release,  but 
since  then  she  has  been  foUowed  constantly 
by  a  plalnclothesman.  Today  he  stood  con- 
spicuously at  a  sidewalk  stand  that  sells 
pho,  a  Vietnamese  soup,  across  the  street 
from  her  sister's  house. 


The  Vanishing  American  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  UAniCK..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ford 
Farming  magazine  recently  reported 
alarming  facts  on  the  decrease  In  the 
number  of  American  farms. 

With  the  population  and  food  prob- 
lem being  talked  Into  promlnence--the 
time  has  come  for  more  relief  for  our 
farmers  from  bureaucratic  control  lest 
we,  too.  Join  that  growing  list  of  Socialist 
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nation*!  who  are  unable  to  feed  their 
peoples.  Just  stopping  agrlcultture  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  would  offer 
great  assistance. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  from  the  Baton 
Rouge  Morning  Advocate,  of  June  5.  and 
the  UPI  release  of  May  18  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate, 
Junes.  19671 
The  "Vanishing"  Pakmeb 
More  than  2.4  million  farms  disappeared 
between  1939  and  1964  and  the  number  of 
farms  continued  to  decline  rather  rapidly. 
But  the  idea  that  agriculture  is  a  faltering 
Industry  and  all  the  farmers  are  thinking  of 
going   out  of   business   is   one   ot  America's 
greatest   myths.    It    Is    based    on   confusion 
about  who  is  a  farmer  and  what  a  farm  Is. 

The  editors  of  Ford  Farming,  a  publication 
of  the  tractor  division  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  support  that  statement  with  de- 
tailed statistics  which  provide  a  different  €uid 
in  fact  much  more  correct  and  optimistic 
picture  of  American  agriculture. 
They  point  to  the  foUowlng  facts: 
Of  the  3,326,000  farms  estimated  to  be  in 
operation  in  1966 — 

—1.4  mUUon  grossed  less  than  •2,500  per 
farm,  netted  less  than  (l.CKX),  and  accounted 
fcff  only  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
production. 

— 410,000  grossed  between  92,500  and 
$5,000,  netted  an  average  of  $2,383,  and  ac- 
counted for  3.9  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
production. 

—498,000  grossed  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  netted  an  average  of  $3,471,  and 
accounted  for  9.5  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
production. 

—519,000  grossed  between  $10,000  and  $20,- 
(XX),  netted  an  average  of  $5,592,  and  ac- 
counted for  18.8  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
production. 

—499,000  grossed  more  than  $20,000,  netted 
an  average  of  $13,574,  and  accounted  for 
(J3.8  per  cent  of  the  nations  total  farm  pro- 
duction. 

The  publication  notes,  finally,  that  while 
farms  with  a  gross  Income  of  $10,000  or  lees 
decreased  by  1.7  million  between  1954  and 
1864,  those  with  a  gross  of  more  than  $10,000 
increased  by  375,000.  In  1985  the  top  mUUon 
farms  with  a  gross  of  $10,000  or  more  ac- 
counted for  82.2  per  cent  of  the  nation's  farm 
production.  The  2,314.000  with  a  gross  of 
$10,000  or  less  accounted  for  the  remaining 
17.8  per  cent. 

Agrlculturiste  long  have  realized  that  so 
far  as  farm  output  and  the  nation's  food  sup- 
ply Is  concerned,  statistics  on  the  number 
of  farms  can  be  made  a  sort  of  numbers 
game  and  given  many  different  interpreta- 
tions. Included  in  the  large  number  of  farms 
with  a  groee  of  lees  than  $2,500  and  a  net  of 
leas  than  $1,095  are  many  which  produce  even 
le«  than  these  figures  indicate  and  in  fact 
contribute  virtually  nothing  to  the  total 
marketed  farm  production. 

Among  the  operators  of  these  farms  are  the 
niral  "underemployed"  about  whom  there  U 
a  great  deal  of  concern.  But  also  among  them 
are  retired  people,  hobby  farmers,  part-time 
farmers  tmd  others  who  get  most  of  their 
Income  from  other  sources  and  are  little  con- 
cerned about  how  much  their  farms  actually 
produce. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  farmer  looks 
like  the  vanishing  American.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  farmers  who  actuaUy  do  the 
most  to  feed  the  country,  the  farmer  looks 
Uke  a  vigorous,  growing  and  increasingly 
prosperous  segment  of  the  American 
economy. 

Valley  Farmer  Sats  U.8.  Ao  Policy  RuiNons 
Washington  (UPI) . — A  fruit  and  vegetable 
grower  from  the  rich  Rio  Grande  Valley  pro- 
tested to  Congress  Wednesday  that  govern- 


ment trade  and  agriculttire  policlee  were  forc- 
ing farmers  out  of  business. 

Mike  Frost,  secretary-treasurer  at  the  Texaa 
Farm  Bureau,  presented  testimony  to  the 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

"The  Texaa  Valley  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  have  weathered  many  storms  such  aa 
weather,  price  declines  and  labor  shortages. 
These  problems  have  been  serious  but  our  in- 
dustry has  made  continued  progress.  We  have 
for  the  past  five  years  been  confronted  with 
a  Washington  attitude  which  has  created 
problems  for  us  that  frankly  we  cannot 
solve,"  Frost  said. 

Over  the  past  six  years.  Frost  continued, 
275  growers  in  the  Valley  have  gone  out  of 
business.  He  added  that  between  35  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  growers  left  in  the  region 
would  go  out  of  business  in  the  next  three 
years  unless  conditions  changed. 

One  of  the  chief  troubles.  Frost  said,  was 
Imports.  He  said  agriculture  Imports  from 
Mexico  were  up  last  year  119.39  per  cent  of 
what   they   were   in    1961.   He   cited    various 

commodities — strawberries,   tomatoes,    etc. 

to  back  up  his  general  contention.  He  also 
cited  figures  for  various  crops  showing  de- 
clines in  carload  shipments  out  of  the  Valley 
in  recent  years. 

In  summary  our  various  legislative  pro- 
grams have  authorized  the  administration  to 
formulate  programs  that  are  forcing  us  to 
convert  from  hand  labor  to  machines.  The 
general  trend  la  toward  increased  production 
costs  and  lower  prices  for  our  produce. 

"Labor  cannot  and  will  not  be  paid  more 
than  what  it  produces.  When  Congress  passes 
a  law  which  sets  a  wage  above  what  worker 
can  produce  it  simply  means  that  the  worker 
la  unemployed  and  that  is  our  situation  at 
the  present  time. 

"Automation,  inflation  and  other  changes 
required  to  meet  the  standards  set  by  legisla- 
tion has  increased  our  cost  of  production 
above  the  competing  prices.  In  our  case  pri- 
marily Mexican  production. 

"Imports  from  Mexico  come  before  our 
crops  are  ready  for  the  market.  This  timing 
usually  takes  the  bloom  off  some  of  our  mar- 
kets. This  situation  cannot  be  solved  under 
present  conditions. 

"Our  only  move  is  to  Mexico  or  another 
Industry,"  Froet  concluded. 


Memories  and  the  U.N.  Drei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
a  clipping  from  the  Chattanooga  Times 
which  contains  the  text  of  a  letter  from 
a  mother  to  her  son.  It  is  no  ordinary 
letter.  Miller  Smith  was  killed  in  World 
War  n.  He  now  rests  besides  thousands 
of  his  fellow  Americans  in  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary cemetery  in  Prance.  Each  Memori- 
al Day,  Mrs.  George  Smith  writes  to  her 
son.  The  letter  Is  mailed  to  the  news- 
paper as  a  remembrance  of  Miller  Smith 
and  of  all  his  countrymen  who  have  giv- 
en their  lives  in  the  defense  of  fredom. 

It  is  indeed  a  regrettable  circumstance 
that,  22  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  we  still  seem  to  be  far  from 
acliieving  that  peace  with  freedom  for 
which  Miller  Smith  and  his  fellow  sol- 
diers gave  their  lives. 

I  commend  this  letter — the  sentiment 
and  the  message  which  It  conveys — ^to 
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the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
House.  I  Include  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Record  : 

On  Memorial  Dat:   Memories  and  the 

VJS.  Dream 

(By  Emily  Miller  Smith) 

(Note —A  valued  contributor  to  The  Times, 

Mrs.  George  BlackweU  Smith  writes  movingly 

of  human  aspirations  and  reaUtles  on  this 

day.) 

Mt  Dear  Toung  Soldxer:  Once  more,  my 
son,  using  this  form  of  a  letter  to  you  I  offer 
Memorial  Day  tribute  to  our  beloved  coun- 
try's heroic  war  dead.  For  Memorial  Day  is 
here  again.  This  is  May  1967.  The  years  plunge 
on  heralding  always  to  mortal  man  per- 
manence of  change.  And,  oh,  how  greatly 
the  world  has  changed,  my  forever  young 
son,  since  you  and  your  comrades  of  World 
War  II  died  to  make  it  a  better  place,  died 
for  your  dear  homeland,  died  in  the  hope 
of  an  achieved  lasting  peace. 

Yet,  one  thing  has  not  changed,  one  thing 
most  certainly  has  not  changed  in  the  nearly 
200  years  since  the  American  colonists  fought 
to  establish  Independence  on  this  continent, 
and  did  establish  an  independent  nation,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Por  fine  young 
Americans  drawn  from  the  flower  of  Ameri- 
can youth  stUl  die  tn  battle  fighting  for 
American's  ideals  and  for  her  freedom  and 
for  her  survival.  And  so,  on  thu  unutter- 
ably bitter  Memorial  Day  as  we  Americans 
pay  proud  and  heartfelt  hcmage  to  the  le- 
gions of  our  young  countrymen  who  have 
died  in  battle  throughout  our  country's  his- 
tory. It  U  with  the  heartbreaking  knowl- 
edge that  even  now  splendid  young  Ameri- 
cans are  bravely  and,  alas,  apparently  neces- 
earlly  adding  their  red  American  blood  to 
the  Seven  Red  Stripes  In  our  flag. 

Our  world  is  indeed  greatly  changed,  my 
■on,  since  the  days  of  Wwld  War  n.  Our 
globe  still  turns  in  epeoe,  but  nowadays  In  a 
space  of  considered  other  worlds  which  man 
seriously  aspires  to  understand,  to  visit  and 
perhaps  eventually  to  colonize.  Yet,  not  even 
in  the  quest  for  those  God-given  secrete — 
which  perhaps  concern  every  moment  of  the 
life  of  every  human  being — cuv  the  great 
minds  of  earth  permitted  to  labor  openly 
together) 

At  the  time  you  trod  your  mortal  span, 
dear  son,  this  world  was  largely  composed  of 
more  or  less  isolated  nations,  dwelling  side 
by  side  by  often  quite  alien  to  each  other, 
oontrolled  by  their  isolated  nationalisms  of 
cultiire  and  belief.  There  are  no  longer  truly 
Isolated  natlone  in  thlB  earth,  or  Isolated 
lands  even  isolated  peoples.  Widespread  tech- 
nological knowledge  and  application,  boom- 
ing developments  in  travel  and  communica- 
tion have  seen  to  that.  But,  strangely,  iso- 
lated nationalisms  of  culture  and  action  and 
belief  continue  to  exist  and  there  is  Indica- 
tion they  are  growing  steadily  stronger.  Rus- 
sia and  China  are  probably  examples.  And 
we  ourselves  are  in  perhaps  dire  danger  of 
being  flung  back  into  blindly  overwhelming 
desire  for  a  completely  Isolationist  type  of 
nationalism.  Of  course,  the  time  most  defl- 
nltely  has  ccMne  when  we  Americana  must 
take  stock  of  our  own  brand  of  nationalism, 
which  is  applied  democracy,  its  workings,  its 
outstanding  success  and  it-  glaring  mistakes 
and  failures  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
even  our  urgent,  our  moert  urgent  concentra- 
tion on  our  own  country  must  not  lure  us  into 
aloofness  from  the  world,  because  there  is  no 
corner  of  that  world,  and  our  own  beloved 
Ututed  States  of  America  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
ception, where  men  can  take  refuge  from  the 
machinations  and  the  assaults  of  their  feUow 
men. 

The  world  has  Indeed  changed,  dear  young 
son.  In  many  ways.  In  countless  ways  it  is  a 
better  place  than  ever  before.  Man  holds  in 
a^e  hollow  of  his  hand  the  answers  for  the 
whole  world's  fuUer  l)ettennent.  But — man 
also  holds  within  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
the  Immediate  power  to  pile  the  ashes  of 
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our  great,  vaunted  aoth-Century  ClvUlza- 
tlon  upon  tbe  dust  heap  of  tbe  dead  past. 
At  the  present  moment  we  are  most  keenly 
aware  of  that  horrifying  fact. 

How  very  hard  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica struggled  to  establish  unbreakable  peace 
at  the  end  of  World  War  H!  The  recollection 
of  our  lack  of  zeal  for  Woodrow  Wilson's 
league  of  Nations  amounted  to  sort  of  a  na- 
tional guilt  obsession,  and  certainly  helped 
lead  us  Into  an  incredible  measure  of  over- 
zeal  for  the  United  Nations,  Into  some  per- 
hape  rather  hastily  approved  and  other 
somewhat  perilous  commitments,  and.  worst 
of  all.  into  overgenerous  and  self-effac- 
ing acquiescence  In  the  selflsbness  of 
other  nations.  Many  of  us  looked  back  to 
World  War  I  and  felt  that  a  strong  League 
of  Nations  could  have  prevented  the  Second. 
Perhaps  It  might  have— one  can  never  be 
sure   of   the   might-have-beens! 

The  United  States  was  most  enthusiasl- 
tlcaUy  proud  of  the  establishment  of  the 
United  NaUons.  We  Americans  believed  that 
It  could  and  would  work.  Then  the  Korean 
War  swooped  upon  us.  We  have  swaUowed 
Insult  after  Insult  In  our  constant  and  ten- 
acious effort  to  make  the  United  Nations 
succeed.  We  have  never  deserted  the  United 
Nations  although  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  organization's  attitude  toward  us.  We 
have  nin  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  our  own 
economy  In  our  prodigal  gifts  to  foreign  aid, 
ofttlmes  receiving  in  return  not  even  Up- 
service  respect  for  the  principles  and  Institu- 
tions of  American  democracy.  But,  oh  how 
many  starving  children,  how  many  of  the 
sick  and  disabled  and  downtrodden  we  have 
helped!  Probably  many  of  the  recipients  are 
not  ungrateful,  merely  Incapable  of  under- 
standing. But  there  has  certainly  been  much 
exploitation  of  the  funds  by  the  unscruD- 
ulouB  and  the  thieving. 

With  our  heads  in  the  billowing  clouds  of 
our  United  Nations  dream  of  Americas  being 
ail  thing  to  all  men.  our  feet  stumbled  into 
the  ghastly  war  in  Vietnam,  Into  a  ground 
war  In  Asia.  We  are  In  It  and  we  cannot  wlth- 
«lraw,  evidently  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
own  national  safety  we  cannot  be  defeated 
there.  Yet  we  have  to  realize  that  this  is  no 
Old-fashioned  war  from  which  victorious 
armies  march  home,  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
and  proceed  to  the  serenity  of  their  civilian 
duties.  While  we  must  have  a  victory  In  Viet- 
nam it  Is  unclear  to  many  of  us  what  victory 
there  constitutes.  " 

The  Vietnam  war  U  a  terrible  problem 
and  one  that  is  tearing  at  the  hearts  of  all 
true  Americans,  but  it  Is  not  our  only  prob- 
lem. The  entire  world  seems  to  be  in  turmoil 
At  hotne  our  nation  Is  assailed  by  law-break- 
ers and  lawbreaklng.  In  tolerating  contempt 
for  certain  laws  we  have  InadvertenUy  fos- 
tered contempt  for  the  constituted  obedi- 
ence to  law  and  order  which  is  the  absolutely 
necessary  foundation  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  time  has  definitely 
come  for  us  to  Insist  on  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  and  to  set  In  motion  a  con- 
certed and  powerful  concentration  on  the 
repeal  of  all  outmoded  or  discriminatory 
laws.  If  we  continue  to  tolerate  contempt  for 
law  we  may  actually  destroy  our  own  beloved 
country. 

A  fortnight  ago,  dear  son,  your  Dad  and 
I  stopped  once  again  by  Yorktown.  As  I 
stood  reading  the  names  on  the  tablet  beside 
the  monument  it  was  as  if  aU  the  gay.  happy 
young  Americans  who  have  fought  this  na- 
tion's wars  were  gathered  there,  not  only 
those  like  yourself  who  died  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  all  the  others  who  fought,  and 
lived  to  give  of  themselves  In  devoted  serv- 
ice in  civilian  Ufe  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy which  Americans  so  firmly  believe.  And 
I  grieved  that  any  American  citizen  la 
Ignorant  or  unapprecUtlve  of  hU  country's 
history,  her  greatness,  the  magnificent  poe- 
BlbUltlea  of  her  future,  and  her  unequaled 
contributions  of  every  type  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 


Always  at  YcM-ktown  I  see  In  my  mind's 
eye  the  French  ships.  This  time  my  thoughts 
flew  to  th«  United  States  MlUtary  Cemeteries 
In  Prance — of  course  to  one  In  particular. 
And  I  had  the  feeling  that  however  much 
Prance's  recent  treatment  of  the  United 
States  has  coroded  the  long  existent  link  be- 
tween the  two  nations  it  will  somehow  never 
be  completely  severed. 

We  shall  be  thinking  of  you  this  Memorial 
Day.  our  dear  young  soldier,  and  of  your 
grave  beneath  a  cross  in  Prance.  But  I  am 
comforted  because  I  know  that  for  you  the 
Promise  of  the  Cross  la  eternally  fulfilled. 

One  does  not  maU  letters  to  the  dead.  As 
always  I  am  sending  this  to  a  newspaper. 
Even  in  this  dark  hour  the  struggle  for 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  men  of  earth 
continues.  If  this  letter  can  be  of  any  smaU 
use  I  hope  It  will  be  published. 
Devotedly, 

Mother. 
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Memorial  Day  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or   CALTTOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  Memorial  Day  observances  this 
year  In  my  home  city  of  Compton,  Calif., 
an  address  was  given  by  a  Compton  teen- 
ager. Pamela  Brown,  which  was  so  well 
received  by  those  of  us  attending,  and 
which  displayed  such  a  depth  of  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  Memorial 
Day  that  I  would  like  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House.  I  have  known  the  family  of 
Pamela  Brown  for  several  years.  In  fact, 
they  are  neighbors  on  the  same  street 
in  Compton.  And  so  it  gives  me  par- 
ticular satisfaction  to  Include  this  fine 
Memorial  Day  speech  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  The  text  follows: 

Memorial  Dat  Speech 
Today  we  are  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  a  day  that  has  been 
set  aside  for  many  years,  dedicated  to  me- 
morializing those  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  laid  down  their  Uvee  in  the  defense  of 
our  NaUon.  This  Is  the  day  when  throughout 
the  NaUon  many  speeches  are  being  made 
and  many  different  thoughts  are  being  ex- 
pressed as  to  what  Memorial  Day  really 
means. 

As  the  person  selected  to  deliver  this  speech 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  I  rep- 
resent an  organization  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  veterans  who  have  very  strong 
feeUngs  about  Memorial  Day.  To  many  of 
these  men  and  women  it  brings  to  mind 
recollections  of  the  events  that  transpired 
that  made  them  disabled  persons.  Perhaps 
today  they  are  thinking  of  those  who  were 
less  fortunate  than  they  and  who  died  as 
a  result  of  the  same  mechanism  of  warfare 
that  brought  about  their  own  disabilities. 

It  U  time  for  sober  reflection  and  the  one 
biu-ning  question  of  "Why?"  Why  did  these 
men  and  women  have  to  die  and  what  is 
the  meaning  and  purpose  behind  their  un- 
timely deaths?  Perhaps  a  disabled  person 
might  ask  the  same  question  as  to  his  dis- 
abilities— why  did  he  have  to  become  dis- 
abled? What  is  the  sum  total  of  achieve- 
ment. If  any,  and  why  do  we  have  a  Memorial 
Day? 

At  another  time  In  our  history  such  a  ques- 
tion would  seem  superflous.  If  not  ridiculous, 
for  there  has  been  a  time  in  this  Nation  when 
patriotic    Ideals    and    values    were    unques- 


tioned. Today  there  are  those  In  our  midst 
who  would  devaluate  American  patrlousm. 
There  are  those  who  think  It  is  unsophlstu 
cated  to  caU  oneself  a  patriotic  American. 
Our  sophisticated  brothers  tell  us  that  such 
utterances  are  "corny"  and  the  bright  in- 
tellectuals  t^l  us  that  we  must  be  one-world 
minded  and  forget  aU  the  old  fashioned  talk 
about  loyalty  to  one's  Nation  and  to  the  prtn- 
ciples  upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
These  people  forget  that  were  it  not  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  with  It's  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  thought,  such  utterances 
as  these  sophisticates  might  well  result  in 
permanent  residence  in  a  concentration 
camp. 

We  here  today  honor  Memorial  Day  because 
we  want  to  remember.  We  want  to  think  of 
the  GI  Joes  we  helped  lay  to  rest  on  foreign 
soil.  We  want  to  remember  him  as  a  patriotic 
American.  He  was  not  an  idealist  or  a  philoso- 
pher, sometimes  he  was  not  even  too  brilliant 
but  he  had  something  no  other  Nation  could 
give  him— he  had  a  sense  of  meaning  and  this 
sense  of  meaning  told  him  that  what  he  had 
here  In  these  United  States  was  better  than 
his  foreign  cousins  had  ever  been  able  to  pro- 
duce. He  might  not  have  been  a  particularly 
brave  man,  he  might  have  been  just  as 
frightened  as  any  man  can  possibly  be  but 
to  him  what  he  was  fighting  for  was  so  over- 
powering that  to  lose  any  of  the  great  free- 
doms that  came  to  him  as  an  American  wm 
intolerable.  Even  death  Itself  was  better  than 
living  imder  tyranny. 

He  was  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the 
way  of  life  he  had  come  to  love  and  respect 
not  Just  for  himself,  but  for  his  loved  ones 
as  well.  We  wanted  his  children  to  be  brought 
up  with  the  full  advantages  he  had  come  to 
cherish.  He  wanted  his  home  and  the  home 
of  hlfi  parents  to  be  Inviolate  from  the  brutal 
heel  of  the  tyrant.  If  he  could  speak  to  you 
today  he  might  say  he  fought  to  preserve  the 
right  to  disagree,  the  right  to  vote  for  which- 
ever candidate  he  chose,  the  right  to  pick 
himself  up  with  his  family  and  move  to  any 
place  In  the  Nation  he  wanted  to  move  and 
still  maintain  the  full  measure  of  freedom 
he  enjoyed  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Yes  he 
needed  to  be  permitted  to  do  all  the  things 
we  Americans  today  accept  as  commonplace 
but  which  many  other  men  and  women  may 
only  do  by  special  permission  of  an  iron-fisted 
dictatorship.  This  is  why  those  we  honor  here 
today  left  their  homes  to  die  upon  a  forelen 
shore. 

We  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
champions  of  our  way  of  life.  Perhaps  more 
than  ever  before  In  our  history  we  need  to 
remind  ourselves  of  these  things  of  which 
I  have  spoken. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  day  of  marching 
bands,  waving  flags,  a  day  of  recreation. 
boating,  golfing,  and  hundreds  of  other 
activities  which  are  enjoyetf  by  prosperous 
and  peaceftil  Americans.  Historically,  Me- 
morial Day  began  in  1868  when  General  John 
A.  Logan,  then  Ctommander  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Issued  his  now-cele- 
brated general  order  designating  May  30  as 
a  day  set  aside  for  the  decoration  of  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  died  In  the  Civil 
War.  The  stark  tragedy  of  our  great  Civil 
War,  with  all  Its  bitterness,  has  faded  into 
the  pages  of  history.  In  its  place  have  come 
other  wars  and  new  graves  cut  In  lands  far 
removed  from  the  sites  of  that  great  con- 
flict. 

Yet,  as  we  stand  here  today  reflecting  upon 
the  noblUty  of  the  great  sacrifices  made  by 
those  we  honor  here  today.  It  comes  to  us 
that  all  of  them  have  parted  this  life  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  the 
preservation  of  Americanism  and  American 
Ideals.  The  preservation  of  a  system  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  A  system  where  men  gather 
together  and  elect  their  chosen  representa- 
tives to  create  the  law  of  the  land  by  which 
we  are  governed  and  by  which  we  prosper. 
It  Is  a  system  that  provides  that  no  one 
man  Is  greater  than  the  law.  or.  for  that 
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nfttter,  any  group  of  men  who  would  deny 
the  wlU  of  the  people. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  in  sober  reflection 
and  sorrow,  aa  we  pray  for  the  departed 
heroes  of  our  battles,  we  can  give  thanks  that 
this  Nation  haa  been  able  to  produce  such 
men  and  women  of  courage  and  valor.  We 
here  today  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
those  principles.  It  is  oxir  God  given  right 
and  responsibility  that  we  must  continue  to 
defend  American  Ideals  and  American  prin- 
,  ciples  whenever  they  are  attacked  within  our 
own  Nation.  We  must  continue  to  bring  the 
message  of  Memorial  Day  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  It  Is  part  of  their  heritage  that 
they  shotild  know  the  ftill  reason  and  spirit 
of  this  great  patriotic  day 

The  America  we  know  and  love  today  was 
not  built  upon  a  one  day  a  year  basis.  It 
was  built  and  It  Is  reflected  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  Nation,  full  of  chapters  of 
sacrifice  and  deprivation  that  has  made  us 
tbe  greatest  Nation  of  men  ever  luiown  upon 
this  earth.  We  must  take  a  bit  of  Memorial 
Day  with  us  each  year  and  keep  It  In  our 
hearts  and  on  our  minds  and  let  It  be  re- 
kindled each  year  on  this  day  to  keep  tbe 
fire  of  freedom  ever  burning. 

Memorial  Day  asks  the  question  of  "Why?" 
and,  as  we  reflect  uiK)n  It.  It  gives  us  the 
answer.  As  we  depart  from  here  to  go  about 
our  normal  pursuits  let  us  remember  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said — "It  Is 
for  US  the  living  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced." This  statement  Was  made  at 
Gettysburg,  but  It  is  Just  as  true  today  as  It 
was  then.  Let  no  American  be  afraid  to  say 
be  is  an  American.  Let  no  American  fall  to 
show  his  pride  In  his  Country  and  In  Its 
great  works. 

Memorial  Day  Is  both  a  day  of  sadness  and 
rejoicing;  sadness  because  of  the  thousands 
of  lives  that  have  been  sacrificed  to  make  us 
what  we  are  today,  rejoicing  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  sacrifices  have  not  been 
made  in  vain. 


Houting  Discrimination  and  the  Negro 
Serviceman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  weeping  these  days  among  certain 
people  about  the  Defense  Department's 
efTorts  to  prevent  housing  discrimination 
against  Negro  servicemen  and  their 
families.  Apparently  there  are  those 
among  us  who,  in  the  guise  of  protecting 
the  right  of  privacy,  place  prc^ierty 
rights,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  al- 
ttwugh  wrongfully,  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate above  the  lives  of  our  fighting  mea 

I  am,  therefore,  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
one  of  those  fighting  men,  MaJ.  Lawrence 
K.  Johnson,  a  Negro  who  Is  not  only 
fighting  today  in  Vietnam  for  our  democ- 
racy but  is  also  a  member  of  a  strategic 
■ervlce  imit  whoee  Job  It  la  to  sell  our 
way  of  life  to  the  x>eople  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Major  JcAnaon  describes  how  he  can- 
not even  puixdmse  a  home  of  his  choice 
in  the  Lob  Angeles  area  for  his  family  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  color  of  bla 


Perhaps  if  we  would  reflect  on  the  im- 
plications of  tills  case,  we  might  come  to 
understand  our  diflacultles  in  convincing 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  dark  skinned,  that  we  are  sin- 
cerely fighting  for  democracy. 

Equally  effective  as  our  military  might 
In  winning  eventual  victory  over  the 
enemy  is  our  posture  of  democracy  here 
at  home  which  caimot  be  sold  to  others 
if  we  continue  to  discriminate  in  hous- 
ing, in  our  schools,  and  In  employment. 
If  we  require  our  youth  to  face  death  at 
the  front,  we  can  at  least  sacrifice  our 
own  prejudices  to  make  the  cause  for 
which  they  fight  a  just  one. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  16.  1967. 

Congressman  AtJotrsTtTB  Hawkins, 
CongTessman,  State  of  California, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sis:   The  enclosed  letter  Is  self  ex- 
planatory.  I   would  appreciate  any   advice, 
guidance  and   assistance  you   can   give  me. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  K.  Johnson. 


Spring 


Mat  16,  1967. 
Realtt    &    Nichols 


Bealtt    Boabs 

Realtt, 
Palot  Verdes  Peninsula,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Since  October  last  year  my 
wife  and  I  have  tried  without  success  to  pur- 
chase a  home  on  the  Paloe  Verdes  Peninsula. 
We  have  tried  the  majority  of  the  realtors 
In  the  area,  concentrating  our  effort  with 
Spring  Realty  and  Nichols  Realty. 

Our  wants  and  needs  are  quite  simple;  a 
M5.00O-*4S,0O0,  2  or  3  bedroom,  new  house 
with  a  family  room  and  separate  dining  room. 
We  have  made  several  oflTers  but  with  no  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  a  letter  from  my  wife  she  Indicates  that 
she  has  been  told  that  nothing  In  Palos 
Verdes  Is  avaUable  for  sale  to  her  because  we 
are  negroes.  This  has  been  told  us  by  Mr. 
Brame  of  Spring  Realty  and  Tuesday  of  last 
week  by  a  Mrs.  Puller  of  Nichols  Realty.  I 
wlU  retire  In  September  of  this  year  after  25 
years  of  service  which  Includes  WW  n,  Ko- 
rea, and  Vietnam.  I  also  was  on  standby  for 
Berlin,  Cuba,  and  Lebanon. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  because  I  am 
in  Vietnam  fighting  for  a  democratic  way  of 
life.  I  am  a  part  of  an  Infantry  unit  that  has 
covered  Itself  with  glory  In  Search  and  De- 
stroy operations.  Cordon  and  Search  and  now 
in  Revolutionary  Development.  This  last 
phase  Is  trying  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Vietnamese  people  while  giving  a  firm 
measure  of  protection  and  feeling  of  security 
to  the  villages  and  hamlets.  This  pacification 
program  wlU  lead  to  the  ultimate  victory 
over  our  adversaries  becatise  we  wlU  win  the 
people's  minds  and  hearts. 

However,  it  seems  that  I  need  to  win  tbe 
minds  and  hearts  of  my  fellow,  free  demo- 
cratic Americans.  I  face  death,  as  do  all  the 
soldiers  here,  on  a  dally  basis.  I  do  It  willingly 
because  I  believe  In  democracy  and  freedom 
of  choice.  I  am  proud  of  our  "Ideals".  But 
you  make  me  wonder  If  you  know  what  this 
world  wide  struggle  Is  all  about.  Yes,  I  want 
to  "reach"  you  to  appeal  to  your  minds  and 
hearts.  We  believe  here  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves in  God  cannot  be  part  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  I  also  believe  that  anyone.  In  America, 
who  really  believes  in  Ood  cannot  practice 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  discrimination.  Do 
you  believe  In  Ood? 

My  appeal  la  simple,  I  want  to  find  a 
realtor  who  will  s^l  us  a  house  without  fear 
or  prejudice.  I  am  addressing  my  aF>peal  to 
three  sotircea,  to  tbe  real  estate  dealers  we 
have  previously  contacted  and  to  the  Realty 
Board  In  the  Peninsula  area.  I  am  sending 
copies  of  this  letter  to  my  senator,  to  my 
eongreasman.  and  to  the  governor  to  be 
Investigated  at  all  le^la.  But  back  to  my 


appeal  if  you  or  any  realtor  Is  Interested  In 
selling  a  hotise,  contact  my  wife  Bertha  at: 
12612^  Wilmington  Ave..  Compton,  CaU- 
fomla.  Telephone:  NE  6-9086. 

I  can  weU  afford  to  buy  anywhere  I  desire 
as  I  have  substantial  savings  accounts  with 
two  savings  and  loan  associations.  I  have  a 
savings  account  with  the  Bank  of  America, 
have  the  maximum  In  the  Uniform  Savings 
Program  here  in  Vietnam,  own  and  rent 
seven  ( 7 )  houses  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and 
am  free  of  debt. 

I  would  like  to  wrap  this  up  with  an  appeal 
for  help.  Please,  advise  what  you  can  do  for 
me  as  I'm  doing  a  lot  over  here  for  you  and 
yours. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrencx  K.  Johnson. 


Flat  Creek  Watershed  Project  and 
Recreational  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  t,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Hollls  R  Williams.  Deputy  Administrate 
for  Watersheds,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
livered the  principal  address  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  Plat  Creek 
watershed  project  and  recreational  de- 
velopment located  near  Walnut  Ridge,  in 
Lawrence  County,  Ark. 

Mr.  Williams  worked  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  project  from  Its  inception  when 
he  was  State  conservationist  located  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  has  followed  its 
progress  to  its  fruition.  This  project 
demonstrated  full  well  the  cooperation 
of  community,  county.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  all  Interests  working 
In  harmony  in  behalf  of  the  project. 

Hollls  R.  Williams  is  America's  fore- 
most authority  on  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation. He  received  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Distinguished  Service 
Award  in  1965.  In  1966  he  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  fellow  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Society  of  America  In  recognition 
of  his  achievement  and  leadership  in 
connection  with  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  native  of  Vilonla, 
Ark.,  where  he  Is  a  landowner.  He  holds 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  physicad 
and  biological  sciences  from  Arkansas 
State  Teachers  College.  He  also  attended 
Hendrix  College  in  Conway,  Ark.,  and 
was  awarded  his  law  degree  from  North 
Texas  School  of  Law  at  Port  Worth,  Tex. 
He  has  been  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Watersheds  since  1959,  where  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  watersheds  and  flood  pre- 
vention work  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  program  participants,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Williams,  included  the  following : 
L.  N.  Moody,  minister;  R.  S.  Rainwater, 
chairman,  Lawrence  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  EUstrict;  Brooks 
Penn,  judge;  E.  C. Gathings,  Representa- 
tive, First  District.  Arkansas;  William  B. 
Davey,  State  conservationist.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service;  Wilbitr  D.  Mills.  Rep- 
resentative, Second  District.  Arkansas: 
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C.  C.  Snapp,  supervlaor,  Lawrence  County 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  EJlstrlct; 
Winthrop  Rockefeller,  Governor;  James 
E.  Tillman,  minister. 

Mr.  Williams'  provocative  and  forth- 
right address  follows: 

Addbess    bt    Hollis    R.    Wilxiams,    Dkpittt 

AOMINKTBATOB  FOB  WATKSSHKDS,  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION     SeBVIO,      U.S.      I>EPABTMENT      OF 

Agrictti-turx,  at  the  Dkdication  of  Lakb 
Chahles  Recreation  Development,  Flat 
Creek  Watershed  Project,  Arkansas, 
li<AT  28,  1967 

I'm  always  pleased  to  return  home  to 
Arkansas,  and  to  be  with  my  people.  This 
trip  Is  an  especially  proud  one. 

To  honor,  to  dedicate  the  fruition  of  many 
years'  labor  in  I^wrence  County; 
To  look  at  what  Arkansas,  and  their  own 
^     groups,   and   their   governments,    have   done 
together; 

To  testify  that  here  is  a  community  that 
Is  showing  the  way  to  progress,  advancement, 
a  fuller  Ufe. 

I  know  what  Lake  Charles  Recreation  Park 
means  to  you — what  was  envisioned  by  the 
late  Jlmmle  Sloan,  who  knocked  on  doors 
about  conservation  when  soil  conservation 
districts  were  only  a  dream,  who  promoted 
the  Flat  Creek  Watershed  Project  when  the 
watershed  program  was  mostly  on  paper — 
to  C.  C.  Snapp,  R.  Sloan  Rainwater,  and  other 
strong  unselfish  community  leaders  who 
helped  make  Plat  Creek  project  a  reality,  and 
to  county,  state,  and  federal  government 
people  whose  helping  hand  meant  a  great 
deal. 

I  am  happy  that  I  was  associated  with 
these  people  in  the  early  stages  of  this  ac- 
tivity, and  I'm  Certainly  happy  about  the 
reexilts  of  their  labors. 

I  know  what  I  am  going  to  think  about 
every  time  I  see  this  beautiful  Lake  Charles 
with  Its  tame  waters  and  scenic  shores  pro- 
viding enjoyment  for  our  citizens:  Coopera- 
tion. 

Flat  Creek  Is  known  across  the  nation  as 
an  example  of  the  outstanding  success  that 
can  be  made  by  fanners,  businessmen,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  all  working  together  to 
■olve  mut\ial  problems  and  take  advantage  of 
mutual  opportvmltles.  Nowhere  else  has  a 
state  fish  and  game  commission,  for  exam- 
ple, taken  such  an  active  role. 

rm  going  to  think  alx)ut  what  that  kind 
Of  cooperation  has  made  ijoesible  in  my  Ar- 
kansas and  around  the  nation. 

Caney  Creek,  where  c&refiU  conservation 
land  treatment  and  seven  floodwater-retard- 
Ing  structures  like  this  one  we  are  gathered 
near  are  protecting  the  City  of  Wynne  and 
nearby  bottomland  farms,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  making  possible  40,000  or  more 
visitor-days  of  healthful  outdoor  recreaUon. 
Muddy  Fork  of  the  Illinois,  where  new 
•uppllee  6f  water  from  a  watershed  reservoir 
have  brought  new  life,  new  hustle  to  the 
town  of  Lincoln  where  the  economy  used  to 
be  on  the  downswing. 

Poteau  River,  where  flood  protection  and 
new  water  supplies  are  making  the  City  of 
Waldron  a  better  place  to  live. 

The  many  other  multiple-purpose  water- 
shed projects  in  Arkansas  that  make  me 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  land. 

And  hundreds  of  other  projects  with  simi- 
lar successes  in  America's  can-do  watershed 
program. 

I'm  going  to  think,  when  I  see  Lake 
Charles,  about  the  broadening  of  the  water- 
shed concept,  becaiise  of  the  way  jrou  people 
on  Flat  Creek  have  been  at  the  forefront  In 
most  of  its  growth. 

Prom  the  original — and  still  primary — ob- 
jectives of  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention,  the  watershed  program  has  come 
to  Include  a  variety  of  other  purposes — ^rec- 
reation, water  supplies  for  town  or  Industry, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  flsh  and  wildlife  im- 
provements. Six  pieces  of  legislation  are  now 
In  the  Congress  to  add  water  quality  control 
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as  a  purpose  under  Public  Law  SM.  The  out- 
look Is  for  continuing  attenUon  to  broader 
resources  development  through  the  water- 
shed approach. 

Mainly,  whoever  visits  Lake  Charles  trom 

this  day  forward  will  see  people  having  fun 

people  living  right  here  in  Lawrence  County, 
or  thousands  of  visitors  from  three  or  more 
states. 

As  of  May  1,  the  Boll  Conservation  Service 
was  helping  local  watershed  project  «pon- 
Bors  develop  recreation  faciUties  in  112 
projects  in  33  states,  building  new  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  relaxation  where  none  had 
been  before.  This  is  a  contribution  that  is 
sorely  needed. 

Our  outdoor  recreation  needs  are  going  to 
more  than  double  in  the  next  decade,  as 
more  people  and  more  lelsxire  time  are  added 
every  day.  You  can  see  how  crowded  our 
public  parks  and  camping  areas  are  right 
now.  even  In  the  "wide  open  spaces"  out 
West. 

At  Yosemlte  Park,  Callfomla,  64.000  people 
tried  to  cram  into  the  park  one  Fourth  of 
July  weekend.  Campers  sometimes  have  to 
wait  days  for  a  spot  near  Glacier  Point.  All 
the  problems  of  a  city  are  here — crime,  sew- 
age disposal  difficulties,  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic,  smog  from  thousands  of  campflree. 

At  Grand  Canyon,  16,000  visitors  a  day 
I>our  in.  Not  so  long  ago.  you  could  stop 
along  the  mule  traU  there  for  hours  without 
anyone  else  conung  by.  Not  far  Into  the  fu- 
ture, that  narrow  traU  probably  will  be  an 
8-lane  superpath.  with  helicopters  overhead 
directing  traffic  and  snack  bars  around  every 
bend. 

So  our  "wide  open  spaces"  are  getting  nar- 
rower all  the  time. 

We  probably  can  develop  a  few  more  big 
parks  in  isolated  areas  of  the  West.  But  what 
we  need  even  more,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, are  recreation  spots  close  enotigh  to 
towns  and  cities  so  that  people  can  reach 
them  for  Sunday  outings.  We  need  more  de- 
velopments in  c<Mnmunity-slze  watersheds 
like  Plat  Creek  and  on  farm  and  local  park 
land  near  cities. 

Recreation  for  urban  people  is  not  a  new 
need,  but  It  has  new  urgency. 

Forty  years  ago,  there  were  fewer  Ameri- 
cans, smaller  cities  and  more  open  space 
Town  and  dty  children  could  play  on  the 
vacant  lot  next  door.  Today  that  vacant  lot 
is  an  11 -story  apartment  building.  The 
empty  alley  used  for  baseball  is  an  8-lane 
Ireeway.  The  big  lot  on  the  edge  of  town 
where  they  went  horseback  riding  became  a 
suburb  long  ago.  The  old  swimming  hole  U 
polluted  by  city  sewage.  The  woods  for  hik- 
ing are  a  shopping  center,  and  the  old  city 
park  is  now  a  parking  lot. 

Outdoor  recreation  used  to  be  a  free  gift 
of  Nature.  Now,  we've  got  to  plan  to  save 
land  for  hiking  traUs,  ponds,  and  parks 
And  we've  got  to  properly  develop  the  sites 
we  have  so  that,  as  our  population  and  in- 
dustries grow  and  demand  more  room  we 
wUl  still  have  enough  open  space  to  make 
life  pleasant. 

The  need  for  outdoor  recreation  U  not 
an  "extra"  tacked  onto  the  so-called  "real 
life"  of  work.  It  U  basic  to  us  all— the  need 
for  frequent  re-involvement  with  Natiire 
and  its  Creator  through  which  we  gain  a 
sense  of  weU-being  and  harmony.  This  need 
becomes  greater  as  our  world  grows  more 
complex. 

A  desire  for  reunion  with  nature  is  com- 
mon to  everyone.  John  Hershey's  book  "Hiro- 
shima" describes  how,  after  the  bomb  was 
dropped,  men  and  wcxnen  tnstlncUvely 
headed  for  the  parks  and  open  spaces.  In 
a  desire  to  cling  te  something  fundamentaL 
Here  In  America,  In  totally  different  circum- 
stances, millions  of  suburbanites  spend  an 
extra  hour  or  two  a  day  commuting  to  a 
home  where  they  can  Uve  near  a  UtUe  space 
and  greenery. 

We  can,  through  our  care  ot  land  and 
Its  resources,  make  »  aooment  with  Naturv 


available  to  more  men  and  women  for  their 
strength,  comfort,  and  pleasiu^.  Watershed 
recreeUon  developments  like  Lake  Charles 
and  those  on  privately  owned  farms  and 
ranches  throughout  rural  America  go  a  lone 
way  toward  meeting  this  need. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  "thank  you"  to 
the  Forest  Service  for  its  ezpyert  help  in  de- 
signing the  fine  facilities  for  recreation  that 
you  see  around  Like  Charles  and  that  you 
Will  see  as  you  visit  many  other  watershed 
recreation  areas.  Throughout  its  long  his- 
tory of  caring  for  and  improving  our  i83 
million  acres  of  National  Forests,  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  working  to  build  expertise 
In  how  to  make  these  areas  more  enjoyable 
for  the  visiting  public,  and  we  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  grateful  for  the 
Forest  Service's  sharing  its  knowhow 

It  is  this  kind  of  sharing  of  knowledge 
by  many  parties — and  rolled-up  shirt- 
sleeves— that  gives  the  watershed  program, 
and  all  of  our  resource  conservation  effort! 
the  image  that  it  has  of  being  an  effective 
medium  for  solving  some  of  America's  most 
critical  resource  problems. 

It  is  the  blending  of  local  talents  in  t 
flexible  framework  that  makes  the  water- 
shed program  fit  everywhere  In  the  nation  . 
that  takes  It  out  of  a  regional  or  purely  local 
context  and  makes  it  workable  wherever 
there  are  soil  and  water  iwoblems  that  need 
to  be  solved. 

And  there  are  many. 

The  National  Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Needs,  first  completed  In  19<S2 
and  now  being  updated,  found  that  scsne 
8,300  small  watersheds  out  of  a  total  of 
12,000  need  the  kind  of  resource  action  that 
PubUc  Law  566  w%,ter8hed  projects  can  pro- 
vide. With  only  1,800  projects  In  even  the 
planning  stage,  you  can  see  that  we  need  to 
step  up  our  efforts. 

Let's  take  Just  one  of  the  resource  prob- 
lems that  need  to  be  dealt  with  hurriedly— 
water. 

Water  .  .  .  how  vital  a  substance  it  U  In 
our  life — for  thirst,  tor  food,  for  health. 
What  a  friend  it  Is  when  It  is  available  In 
the  right  quantity  at  the  right  time,  and  at 
the  right  place. 

What  an  enemy  it  Is  when  It  rushes  too 
quickly  down  our  streams  and  rivers,  destroy- 
ing, clogging,  and  sogging  our  very  existence. 

Representatives  of  more  than  40  nations— 
from  Afghanistan  to  Yugoslavia — are  gath- 
ered this  very  week  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
at  an  International  Conference  and  Exposi- 
tion on  Water  For  Peace  to  trade  information 
and  seek  ways  to  meet  water  needs  around 
the  globe. 

We  take  water  for  granted,  but  more  than 
900  mlUion  people  were  without  any  kind 
of  pubUc  water  service  in  1964;  only  one 
person  in  nine  In  the  world  had  water  piped 
to  where  he  lives. 

Thoee  who  are  gathered  in  Washington  to- 
day recognize  that  water  development  li 
fundamental  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
in  the  world  and  to  raUe  the  quality  of  man's 
life. 

Water  is  but  one  great  resource  need;  It 
cannot  be  div<woed  from  the  land's  resources 
with  which  it  is  interrelated.  More  attention 
to  protection  and  pr<^>er  use  of  all  our  re- 
sources— soil,  water,  mineral,  plant,  animal, 
air— Is  vital. 

The  kind  of  heads-up  resource  conserva- 
tion that  America's  landowners  and  opera- 
tors are  working  on  is  the  key  to  making 
•ure  we  marshall  our  resotirces  for  a  better 
life. 

I  am  proud  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  looked  to  the  small  water- 
shed program  as  a  fine  example  of  this  con- 
eervation  activity,  when  he  dedicated  the 
1,000th  wateshed  project  dam  in  neighboring 
Texas  last  fall.  He  pointed  to  conservation 
M  the  key  to  providing  services  and  Jobs 
that  will  enable  Americans  to  Uve  where  they 
want  to — in  city  or  country. 
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"Conservation  means  building  an  economic 
base  in  the  countryside",  the  Secretary  aald, 
"one  that  has  both  utility  and  beauty  .  .  . 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  millions 
more  to  Uve  and  work  and  play  In  rural 
America  rather  than  Jamming  together  in 
our  great  cities  and  creating  almost  in- 
eolvable  problems  .  .   . 

"Conservation  means  making  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  space.  Seventy  percent  of  Amer- 
icans now  Uve  in  1  percent  of  the  space 
available  in  the  Nation.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  by  the  year  2,000  four  out  of  five 
Americans  will  live  in  metrofiolltan 
areas  .   .  . 

"The  time  has  come,"  Secretary  Freeman 
s&ld,  "to  give  Americans  a  choice  of  where 
they  want  to  Uve.  TWa  can  only  be  done  by 
providing  rural  America  with  services  and 
econonoic  opportunities  equal  to  those  in 
the  big  cities.  Industry  will  locate  in  the 
countryside  because  it  is  good  business  to 
do  so. 

"Conservation  is  a  key  to  providing  these 
services  and  opportunities.  It  harnesses  the 
basic  natural  resources  that  are  mostly  un- 
derdeveloped and  puts  them  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  A  solid,  properly  devel- 
oped and  properly  managed  natural  resource 
base  Is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  a  commtinity,  a  State,  a  nation. 

The  Secretary  pointed  to  the  small  water- 
shed project  to  prove  that  rural  America 
is  able  to  provide  Uving  and  working  space 
for  millions  more  than  at  present. 

He  noted  that  more  than  500  businesses 
and  industries  have  located  In  watershed 
areas,  attracted  by  new  water  supplies  and 
opportunity  for  recreation  and  attractive 
country  Uving  for  their  employees. 

"A  watershed  project,"  he  said,  "Uke  all 
soil  and  water  conservation  developments,  is 
an  econMnlc  shot  in  the  arm.  As  the  pebble 
cast  on  the  pond,  it  spirals  into  countless 
other  economic  ripples  that  weave  a  new 
pattern  of  oommumty  growth  and  prosper- 
ity in  areas  that  in  many  cases  were  dead 
or  on  their  way  to  oblivion."' 

We  are  gathered  today  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Charles  to  honor  the  efforts  of  many 
people — town  and  country  alike — who  have 
given  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  Lawrence  Cotinty. 
We  need  to  get  mral  folks  and  townspeople 
•U  over  America  to  work  together  this  way, 
to  blend  the  city  and  the  countryside  to  make 
a  better  Ufe  in  every  comer  of  this  great  na- 
tion. 

For,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said  to  his  fel- 
low "rebels"  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
"Gentlemen.  If  we  don't  all  hang  together, 
we  shall  hang  separately."  If  we  don't  all 
work  together  for  our  common  good,  we  and 
our  chUdren  will  regret  It. 

We  can  change  our  lives  for  the  better  by 
putUng  all  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  as 
you  are  doing,  in  the  Flat  Creek  watershed 
project  and  in  the  Lawrence  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District. 

The  late  Adial  Stevenson  once  said,  "There 
is  a  new  America  every  morning  when  we 
wake  up.  It  is  upon  us  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  This  new  America  U  the  sum  of  many 
small  changes — a  new  subdivision  here — a 
new  school  there — a  new  Industry  where  yes- 
terday there  was  vacant  swampland — changes 
that  add  up  to  a  transformation  of  our  Uves. 
Our  task  is  to  guide  these  changes.  For,  al- 
though change  Is  inerltable,  change  for  the 
better  is  a  fuU-tlme  Job." 

America's  conservation  leaders — including 
the  people  gathered  at  Lake  Charles — are  as- 
•uring  that  our  America  wiU  change  for  the 
better. 

This  is  a  proud  occasion.  Let  us  resolve  to 
continue  our  mutual  Job  of  bettering  this 
earth,  that  we  and  our  chUdren  shall  have 
proud  tomorrows.  As  Jolin  Ruskln  wrote  so 
eloquently  in  his  book.  "The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Agrtcultiu^,-  "God  has  lent  us  the  earth  for 
our  Ufe;  it  is  a  great  entail." 

Ood  blees  our  Plat  Creek  watershed,  our 
Arkansas,  our  great  NaUon,  and  the  fine 
atiaens  whose  work  we  dedicate  here. 


VietiuuB  War  Being  Gimpromised  in 
African  Campaign? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Allen-Scott  report  suggests  that  our 
leaders  may  have  made  concessions  to 
the  Russian  Communists  to  prevent  their 
threatened  Intervention  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  confrontation. 

The  American  people  wonder  what 
and  how  far  we  went.  When,  If  ever, 
will  they  be  fully  advised?  Could  It  have 
been  that  the  African-Middle  East  war 
was  encouraged  by  the  Kremlin  crowd 
in  order  to  gain  relief  for  their  Vletcong 
allies  and  to  smokescreen  Castro's  revo- 
lutionary threats  in  Latin  America? 

While  some  encounter  diflQculty  in  as- 
sessing the  North  Vietnamese  siggression 
to  Russia,  our  leaders  have  no  difficulty 
in  knowing  to  whom  to  turn  for  negotia- 
tion, compromise,  and  discussion. 

If  Communist  Russia  Is  the  conscience 
In  control  of  peace  in  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and 
northeast  Africa,  is  she  not  also  in  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  effort? 

Aggression  dare  not  prosper— for  If  it 
prosper  none  dare  call  it  aggression. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  the  Allen - 
Scott  report  of  June  5. 

GoLOBERo  Wants  VnrrNAM  and  Mn>DLs  East 

Linked 

( By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  has  touched  off  a  heated  debate  In 
administration  Inner  circles  by  prc^xjslng  a 
U.S.-Soviet  deal  linking  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East.     , 

In  bargaining  for  Russia's  oooperatlon  to 
keep  guns  from  exploding  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  Goldberg  reportedly  is  urging  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  offer  the  Kremlin  conces- 
sions disturbing  to  other  presidential  ad- 
visers. 

The  Goldberg  proposal  calls  for  the  U.S.  to 
offer  guarantees  of  continued  safe  passage  for 
Communist  ships  to  North  Vietnam  ports 
in  exchange  for  similar  assurances  for  West- 
ern shlp>6  t»  Israel,  Including  those  passing 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

To  enforce  this  "freedom  of  the  seas"  agree- 
ment, the  Goldberg  plan  would  provide  that 
U  N^lots  be  assigned  to  vessels  requesting 
thelir  If  a  ship  was  Intercepted  or  Its  p>assage 
mocked,  the  U.S.  and  Russia  would  Join  in 
jlctlon,  under  the  U.N.  charter,  to  assure  pas- 
/sage  to  either  Israel  or  North  Vietnam  in- 
\  eluding  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

OPPOSING     TH«     LINK 


,  Significantly.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  who 
opposed  concessions  to  Khrushchev  after  the 
Cuban  missile  crUls  in  19«3,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  vigorously  opposing  Goldberg's  pro- 
posal. 

In  the  White  House  discussions,  Rvisk  has 
argued  against  Unking  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  on  the  grounds  this  could  result 
In  widening  the  conflicts  into  a  world  crisis 
should  negotiations  fall. 

Also,  Rtisk  contends  the  Soviets,  If  granted 
tlila  concession  in  Vietnam,  would  press  for 
others  by  stirring  up  new  troubles  in  Berlin, 
Cuba,  and  Korea. 

Although  making  clear  that  he  stlU  op- 
poses a  US.  naval  blockade  of  North  Viet- 
nam Rusk  stressed  that  this  option  should 
be  left  open  for  the  President.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  blockade  might  become  necessary  If 


China  and-or  Russia   should  send   "volun- 
teers" to  North  Vietnam. 

The  secretary  also  iirged  to  President  John- 
son that  the  Job  of  the  XJ&.  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  is  to  carry  out  poUcy, 
not  to  try  make  it. 

OPEN    QUESTION 

While  President  Johnson  hasn't  yet  taken 
sides  in  the  Goldberg-Rusk  dispute,  admin- 
istration Insiders  are  betting  he  wlU  even- 
tually back  his  secretary  of  state. 

Ever  since  Ambassador  Goldberg  talked 
him  into  xirglng  U  Thant  to  accept  another 
term  as  Secretary-General,  President  Jolin- 
son  has  turned  more  and  more  to  Secretary 
Rusk  for  advice  on  U.N.  matters. 

When  a  member  of  the  House  remarked 
at  a  White  House  affair  recently  that  he  was 
going  to  New  York  to  discuss  a  U.N.  issue 
with  Ambassador  Goldberg,  the  President 
told  him : 

"Take  it  up  with  Secretary  Rusk.  Tou  will 
get  the  best  advice  from  him.  I  should  never 
have  listened  to  Goldberg  when  he  asked 
me  to  persuade  U  Thant  to  stay  on.  The  sec- 
retary-general is  against  us  on  Vietnam  and 
everything  else." 

FOOD  as  a  weapon 

Two  weeks  before  the  crisis  broke  over 
Egypt's  blockade  of  the  Israeli  port  of  E3.ath, 
President  Nasser  received  an  old  Britlsk 
friend  in  Cairo. 

Conversation  ranged  over  the  regime  econ- 
omic problems — and  In  particular  the  wheat 
shortage. 

"Our  granaries  have  supplies  left  for  only 
two  weeks."  said  Nasser.  "The  Americans 
have  cut  off  supplies  to  put  pressure  on  me, 
but  it  wUl  backfire  on  them.  I  wiU  get  It  from 
them  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Rtiasians 
will  send  it  even  if  they  must  buy  the  grain 
in  the  U.S." 

The  story,  relayed  by  the  U.S.  embassy  In 
London  to  the  State  Department,  Ulumln- 
ates  the  importance  Nasser  attaches  to  U.S. 
wheat  shipments. 

It  also  is  the  basis  for  a  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  warning  that  Nasser  plans  to 
use  his  threat  of  blockading  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  to  try  to  obtain  a  payoff  In  UJ8.  grain. 

Because  of  poor  growing  weather  In 
Southern  Russia,  the  CIA  states,  the  Krem- 
lin has  Informed  Nasser  It  can  supply  only 
enough  wheat  to  feed  the  VJLR.  for  about 
three  months.  After  September,  Nasser  was 
told  his  wheat  supplies  must  come  from  the 
U.S. 

These  Intelligence  authorities  assert  Nasser 
believes  that  by  tiireatenlng  and  then  pulling 
back  from  a  big  war  he  can  be  rewarded — 
as  the  Russians  were,  following  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  After  the  1962  showdown,  tbe 
Kennedy  administration  approved  a  massive 
sale  of  wheat  to  Moscow. 

Nasser's  troublemaklng  In  Yemen  and 
Aden  was  the  reason  the  VS.  decided  to  stop 
wheat  shipments  earlier  this  year.  Since 
then  Nasser  has  defaulted  on  tl.8  mllUon  of 
principal  and  $900,000  in  Interest  owed  on 
loans  made  through  the  U.E.  ExfJort-Im- 
port  Bank  for  past  shipments. 


Resolution  of  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CAI.IPORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speakw.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Associated  Student  Body  of  Riverside 
California  City  CoUege.  I  do  not  believe 
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that  anyone  In  this  Nation,  regardless 
of  their  views  on  the  efficacy  or  conduct 
of  the  Vietnam  cocvfllct,  can  deny  that 
support  la  due  our  fighting  men  in  that 
embattled  land  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Resolution  or  Sttpport 

Whereaa,  we  believe  that  the  United  States 
Forces  serving  In  Vietnam  deserve  the  loyalty 
and  support  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  we,  as  college  students  and  loyal 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  do  support  our 
armed  forces,  and  further  wish  to  sbow 
resjject  and  to  honor  them  for  their  valor  and 
self-sacrifices;  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  that  a  public  display  of 
our  respect  Is  In  order,  to  demonstrate  to 
all  persons  our  sincerity; 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  we,  the  As- 
sociated Student  Body  of  Riverside  City  Col- 
lege, as  a  measure  of  our  respect  do  hereby 
request  that  the  United  States  F^ag  be  flown 
continuously,  day  and  night,  above  our  Col- 
lege, until  such  time  as  the  present  conflict 
In  Vietnam  shaU  be  resolved;  and 

Therefore  be  It  further  resolved,  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
college  and  university  In  the  United  States, 
along  with  an  invitation  to  join  us  in  tills 
humble,  but  necessary  endeavor.  In  order 
tliat  men  everywhere  will  see  that  oiir  flght- 
Ing  men  have  the  support,  respect,  and  de- 
votion of  the  American  people;  and 

Therefore  be  It  further  resolved.  XbaX 
copies  of  tills  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Governors 
of  the  individual  States,  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  President  of 
Riverside  City  College,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Riverside  City  CoUege. 


A  Soldier'*  Letter  from  Yietnam: 
"For  ThU  I  Willingly  Foashf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year 
ago  Capt.  Gerald  A.  Brown,  a  young 
Army  officer  serving  in  Vietnam,  wrote 
,s  letter  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
F.  Spauldlng,  of  Fort  Worth.  TTie  mes- 
sage was  to  be  opened  only  In  the  event 
of  his  death. 

On  Friday,  May  19,  his  parents  re- 
ceived a  telegram  which  began: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  asked  me  to 
express  his  deep  regret.  .  .  . 

It  went  on  to  say  that  Captain  Brown, 
25,  was  killed  by  small  arms  fire  while  on 
a  combat  operation  In  Vietnam  May  16. 

His  death  came  3  weeks  before  he 
would  have  been  rotated  home. 

The  letter  he  wrote  to  his  parents 
about  a  year  ago  was  opened  and  subse- 
quently published,  with  his  parents'  per- 
mission. In  the  Port  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram. I  include  this  letter  in  the  Record 
because  It  describes  with  simple  elo- 
quence the  causes  for  which  this  heroic 
young  man  laid  down  his  very  life.  The 
letter  follows: 

JXTITE    1,    1960. 

Deax  MoTRxa  AKj)  Btri):  These  are  a  few  of 
the  things  that  were  always  left  unsaid  for 
some  reason  or  otiier.  First,  I  loved  you  very 


much,  and  was  always  very  grateful  for  the 
many  blessings  tliat  you  saw  that  I  was  pro- 
vided with.  Sometimes  we  didn't  say  "I  love 
you."  enough,  so  I  Just  wanted  to  make  sure 
I  didn't  take  off  without  m^fc't^g  sure  you 
understood  how  much  I  cared  for  you. 

Second,  do  not  be  bitter  or  have  doubts 
over  the  cause  of  my  death.  If  1  go  fighting 
for  my  country,  or  for  the  people  in  Viet- 
nam, then  I  go  by  my  own  free  will  because 
It  is  right.  It  Is  right  because: 

(1)  It  Is  God's  wlU  that  we  love  all  our 
fellow  men — regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
This  I  believe,  and  for  this  I  willingly  fought. 
There  Is  good  In  every  single  human,  and  one 
needs  to  look  imtU  you  find  It. 

(2)  I  am  an  American.  I  believe  In  our 
country  and  In  all  of  the  Ideals  on  which  It 
was  founded,  and  I  prefer  death  rather  tlian 
to  be  guilty  of  not  defending  It  or  Its  prin- 
ciples to  the  maximum.  By  the  same  token, 
if  a  man  asks  me  or  my  country  for  help — 
then  he  should  expect  to  be  able  to  receive  it. 
Not  Just  money,  but  a  personal,  Individual, 
commitment  of  an  Individual  American  to 
his  problem.  It  was  my  turn  to  fulflU  this 
Individual  commitment,  and  I  could  not 
Ignore  my  duty. 

(3)1  believe  In  God,  and  It  is  only  tlirough 
personal  commitment  tliat  His  will  Is  accom- 
plished. At  least  I  have  tried.  Read  Hebrews 
11,  that  was  the  source  of  my  strength. 

Those  are  my  reasons,  and  whether  you 
understand  them  or  not,  I  don't  know.  But 
I  did,  and  that  Is  s\ifflclent. 

Do  not  be  sad,  and  for  pete's  sake  don't 
play  a  lot  of  sad  songs  at  my  funeral.  If 
you  must  play  music  by  all  means  play 
"When  The  Saints  Go  Marching  In"!  (and 
play  a  good  Jazzed  up  version  of  It  too!)  Also, 
the  beautiful  sound  of  TAPS  played  on  a 
good  bugle  was  always  great — but  end  It  with 
a  rousing  charge.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
by  the  time  you  read  this  I  will  be  hard  at 
work  In  God's  Angel  corps  or  swapping  yarns 
with  Big  Daddy  while  hoeing  In  His  heavenly 
garden  (watermelons — what  else?)  So  don't 
cry  over  me,  I'll  be  Just  as  liappy  as  I  al- 
ways was. 

Good-bye  for  a  wliile.  Until  we  meet  again 
in  heaven,  remember — 

I  love  you, 

Jerst. 


Cty  Says  Thanks  to  the  Corpsmea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALJrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  read  a  lot  today  about  the 
frivolous  activity  of  our  young  people. 
Too  many  times  we  overlook  those  young 
persons  who  are  doing  each  day  in  their 
own  way  some  worthwhile  act  to  make 
their  communities  better  places  to  live. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Job 
Corps  includes  a  group  of  these  youths 
who  are  striving  each  day  to  make  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  In  the  long 
run  a  better  life  for  all  of  us. 

An  example  of  the  activity  of  the 
young  men  of  Job  Corps  is  Illustrated  In 
a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Pleas- 
anton,  Calif.,  Times  on  May  3  of  this 
year.  This  article  tells  of  how  the  young 
men  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  have 
painted  several  city  fire  rigs  and  the  city 
council  now  would  like  to  do  something 
in  return  for  the  contribution  of  the 
corpsmen  to  the  Pleasanton  wanmunlty. 


This  article  exemplifies  what  actually  is 
happening  aU  over  the  country  each  day 
with  young  men  and  women  of  the  Job 
Corps  contributing  to  their  communities 
in  a  constructive  manner  and  learning 
to  become  useful  citizens  after  they 
graduate  from  the  Job  Corps.  I  com- 
mend the  young  men  at  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center,  and  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  of  the  useful  contri- 
bution these  yoimg  men  have  made 
Also,  I  Include  this  article  In  the  Record: 
City   Says  Thanks  to  thb  Corpsmen 

Pleasanton  appreciates  the  effort  of  Job 
Corpsmen  who  have  painted  several  dty  fire 
rigs,  and  the  councU  would  now  like  to 
reciprocate  by  buying  them  a  dinner  or 
something. 

"I  don't  mean  the  whole  2000,"  said  Coun- 
cilman Bernard  Gerton  In  recommending  a 
gesture  for  the  Camp  Parks  personnel.  But 
the  city  will  seek  to  "show  our  appreciation" 
In  some  way  for  the  recent  Conwmen  con- 
tributions to  beautifying  Pleasanton  ...  by 
painting  pumper  trucks  and  other  fire  rigs. 

It's  part  of  the  "on  the  Job  training"  for 
the  Camp  Parks  Center,  with  Pleasanton 
sliarlng  In  the  completed  course. 


MUdeast  Potitioii  Documented — Interna- 
tional  Government  by  Law  Barring  A{- 
grreition  Is  as  Necessary  aa  Internal 
Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNXSSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  columnist,  David 
Lawrence,  has  written  a  most  perceptive 
article  on  the  background  of  interna- 
tional law  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  being  an  International 
waterway. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  writes  that  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  consistent: 

The  truth  is  that  American  foreign  policy 
has  been  consistent  under  Republican  as 
well  as  Etemoaratlc  administrations.  Amer- 
ica's military  action  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  based  on 
what  the  United  States  did  In  the  Middle 
East  10  years  ago  and  In  Greece  and  Turkey 
20  years  ago. 

This  is  an  excellent  article,  and  be- 
cause of  the  great  Interest  of  my  collea- 
gues and  the  American  people  in  foreign 
affairs,  I  am  including  the  article,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  as  part  of  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

MmEAST  PosmoN  Documented 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong  in  the  dis- 
pute between  Egypt  and  Israel  over  the 
closing  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  trig- 
gered the  current  hostilities  In  the  Middle 
East?  All  that  one  has  to  do  to  answer  this 
question  Is  to  examine  carefully  a  report  Just 
Issued  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  gives  all  the  background  docu- 
ments on  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  In  making  peace  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries  in  1957. 


When  one  reads  the  words  of  President 
glsenhower  and  the  late  secretary  of  state, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  as  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  heads  of  the  vf.rlous  govern- 
ments In  the  Mideast,  It  becomes  evident 
tbat  the  basic  issues  bave  not  changed  at  all 
and  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  which  are  being  defied  today 
were  fully  accepted  by  both  sides  in  1957. 
Thus,  the  VS.  Department  of  State  declEired 

on  June  27,    1957: 

"It  Is  the  United  States  view  that  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  comprehends  International  waters 
and  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent 
free  and  Innocent  passage  In  the  gulf  and 
through  the  straits  giving  access  thereto.  .  .  . 

"The  position  of  the  United  States  Is  based 
on  broad,  long  established  principles  of  In- 
ternational law,  extending  beyond  the  spe- 
cific problems  connected  with  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  Becaxise  of  Its  worldwide  responsi- 
bilities, the  United  States  must  take  into 
account  the  legal  effects  and  precedents 
which  might  be  established  In  other  situ- 
ations and  areas.  .  .  . 

"It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  free  and  Innocent  passage 
U  Inconsistent  with  aggression.  Thus,  In  the 
United  States  views  Israel's  right  to  free  and 
Innocent  passage  was  dependent  upon  with- 
drawal of  Its  forces  behind  the  armistice 
lines  In  accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
resolutions." 

When  the  United  Nations  set  up  on  the 
Gaza  Strip  a  military  force  to  maintain 
peace  and  when  Egypt  and  Israel  agreed  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  strip,  the 
problem  was  definitely  considered  to  have 
been  resolved  so  far  as  International  law  Is 
ooncerned.  The  same  document  from  the 
Department  of  State  added : 

"The  United  States  has  stated  that  In  the 
absence,  of  some  overriding  decision  to  the 
contrary,  as  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  ves- 
sels of  Its  own  registry,  is  prepared  to  exercise 
the  right  of  free  and  Innocent  passage  and  to 
Join  with  others  to  secure  general  recognition 
of  this  right." 

No  ruling  has  ever  come  from  the  interna- 
tional court  to  upset  the  principles  enunci- 
ated at  that  time  by  the  United  States.  They 
were  accepted  In  1957  by  both  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel  and  were  embodied  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  which  set 
up  a  peacekeeping  force  to  uphold  the  de- 
cisions made  that  year. 

When  the  U.N.  foroe,  however,  was  with- 
drawn a  few  weeks  ago  by  Secretary-General 
U  Thant  In  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
Egyptian  government,  the  right  of  free  pas- 
sage tlirough  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  was  not 
repealed  but  was  simply  Ignored. 

The  document  Just  Issued  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  deserves  to  be 
read  also  by  the  critics  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam because  It  Includes  a  message  to  Con- 
gress by  President  Truman  In  1947  In  which 
he  declared  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  follows : 

"The  United  Nations  Is  designed  to  make 
possible  lasting  freedom  and  Independence 
for  all  Its  members.  We  shall  not  reaUze  our 
objectives,  however,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
help  free  peoples  to  maintain  their  free  in- 
stitutions and  their  national  Integrity  against 
aggressive  movements  that  seek  to  impose 
upon  them  totalitarian  regimes." 

The  truth  Is  that  American  foreign  policy 
has  been  consistent  under  Republicans  as 
weu  as  Democratic  admlnUtratlons.  America's 
mlUtary  action  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  is  based  on  what 
the  United  States  did  in  the  Middle  East  10 
years  ago  and  In  Greece  and  Turkey  20  years 
ago. 

A  government  of  law  Is  designed  to  as- 
sure domestic  peace.  Similarly,  government 
by  law  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  mter- 
natlonal  peace. 


Parents,   School,   Sodety,   and  GoTcr»- 
ment— We're  All  at  Fanh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TZXA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
crime  continues  unabated  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  other  major  cities  of  our 
country,  we  hear  and  read  dire  predic- 
tions of  further  violence  in  the  streets 
if  more  money  is  not  spent  on  the  anti- 
poverty  prgoram.  These  predictions  are 
actually  open  invitations  to  those  who 
advocate  violence  and  disregard  of  law 
under  the  guise  of  civil  rights. 

Lumarion  Sumner,  a  writer  for  the 
woman's  i>age  of  the  AmarlUo,  Tex,, 
Daily  News  put  the  matter  Into  its 
proper  perspective  recently  in  an  article 
for  that  newspaper. 

I'm  sick  and  tired — 

She  said— 
of   the  sort  of  thinking   sociologists,  pKJlltl- 
clans  and  Ideologists  have  hung  around  our 
collective  necks  like  one  great  albatross  and 
whose  weight  is  reducing  us  to  helplnessness. 

I'm  sick  to  death — 

She  wrote — 
of   the   notion   poverty   breeds   crimes   and 
criminals  and  that  society — Great  Society — 
should    shoulder   all    responsibility    for   ths 
poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  are  many 
of  us  who  are  "sick  to  death"  with  this 
notion  and  I  submit  the  article  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

Parents,  School,  Society,  and  Government — 

We'wb  All  at  Fault 

(By  Lumarion  Sumner) 

To  borrow  a  phrase,  causes  aren't  my  forte. 
I  don't  have  very  many  causes,  and  when 
on  occasion  I'm  tempted  to  champion  one, 
I'm  a  short-winded  champion. 

I've  never  intentionally  used  this  column 
to  influence  a  people's  thinking  becauss  of 
that  common  belief  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  for  I'm  not  certain  I  believe  that 
to  be  true. 

But  today  a  sword  not  being  handy,  I'm 
taking  up  my  pen  to  tilt  a  windmill  or  two 
because  what  I  want  to  say  has  to  be  said 
or  I  might  go  hunting  a  sword. 

I'm  sick  to  death  of  the  notion  poverty 
breeds  crime  and  criminals  and  that  society — 
Great  Society — should  shoulder  all  respon- 
slblUty  for  the  poor  .  .  .  that  on  my  nickel, 
my  time  and  my  conscience,  should  rest  re- 
sponsibility for  mentally  and  physically  shel- 
tering the  poor  from  their  Impoverishment 
and  the  psychological  damage  their  poverty 
Is  said  to  incur  .  .  .  that  we,  society,  should 
excuse  all  crime  because  of  the  humble  clr- 
cinnstance  of  a  wrongdoer's  birth,  his  warped 
mind  or  his  physical  handicap  which  gives 
him  license  to  do  what  he  will  and  be  secure 
in  his  deed  because  of  a  great,  enlightened 
tmderstandlng  of  the  WHY  of  the  matter 
.  .  .  that,  caught  in  the  bounds  of  under- 
standing WHT,  we  must  then  turn  him  loose 
and  continue  paying  In  one  fashion  or  an- 
other for  all   his   future   transgressions  .  .  . 

I'm  sick  of  the  sort  of  thinking  sociologists, 
politicians  and  Ideologists  have  hung  around 
our  collective  necks  Uke  one  great  albatTOsa 
and  whose  weight  Is  reducing  us  to  help- 
lessness. 


I  can't  remember  the  dark  years  of  the 
depression  tH'eedlng  any  great  surge  of  crime 
among  the  young,  and  there  were  millions 
of  us  who  lived  In  circumstances  today's  en- 
lightened humanists  would  consider  "de- 
pressed areas"  and  we,  the  underprivileged. 
Deprivation  g^ve  us  no  license  to  steal,  to 
back  and  malm,  to  kill,  to  tear  apart  and 
damage  the  proi>erty  of  others,  to  flaunt 
authority.  The  "underprivileged"  of  that  day. 
or  that  of  any  previous  American  generation, 
did  not  have  a  social  permissiveness  which 
relieved  a  wrongdoer  of  his  punishment,  and 
neither  was  a  wrongdoer  from  among  the 
"privileged"  relieved  of  responsibility  for  any 
crime,  petty  or  large,  he  might  commit. 

What  I  can  remember  Is  the  long  list,  the 
impressively  long  list,  of  the  great  men  who 
molded  countries  and  the  world — the  major- 
ity of  these  statesmen.  Inventors,  artists,  mu- 
sicians and  humanitarians  born  in  the  direst 
poverty  and  in  many  Instances  by  their  own 
bootstraps  rising  above  other  men  to  make 
a  world  better,  and  to  contribute  most  that 
made  It  better. 

Poverty  and  humble  circumstances  doesn't 
automatically  carry  the  ta'and  of  crime  and 
criminals.  On  the  contrary,  history  and  hu- 
manity have  proved  adversity  makes  the 
strong,  stronger;    the  weak,  weaker. 

I  repeat.  I'm  sick  of  some  of  our  present- 
day  Ideology. 

I  am  also  very  angry. 

I  am  angry  that  society's  permissiveness 
allows  vandalism  to  a  degree  I  put  my  car 
In  a  garage  every  night  because  that  »50 
deductible  Fd  have  to  pay  if  the  wlndstileld 
is  smashed  represents  $50  I  can't  afford. 

I'm  angry  that  from  the  accounts  I  read 
each  morning  In  my  newspaper,  I  know 
there  Is  no  home  safe  from  Irreeponslbly- 
flred  shots  from  passing  cars,  no  public 
building  immune  to  desecration  and  wanton 
pilfering  and  destruction,  no  person  secure 
In  driving  the  streets  or  walking  them. 

I'm  angry  that  the  agencies  of  law  are  so 
busily  engaged  in  protecting  the  wrongdoer's 
rights,  there  seemingly  Is  no  time  to  protect 
mine  and  thine  .  .  .  and  that  government  Is 
so  busily  appropriating  more  of  my  money 
to  prevent  crime  by  abolishing  poverty,  and 
so  busily  engaged  with  legislation  which  fur- 
ther protects  the  rights  of  the  wrongdoer, 
evidently  there  is  no  time  for  executive,  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  government  to  concern 
Itself  with  laws  which  would  vmtle  some  of 
those  "bonds  of  understanding"  which  now 
have  so  ensnarled  due  process  of  law  that  as 
a  consequence  we're  fast  becoming  a  lawless 
society. 

Poverty  does  not  breed  crime  and  crimi- 
nals, but  permissiveness  does.  Permissiveness 
first,  by  parents.  Permissiveness  next,  by  a 
society  who  turns  and  looks  the  other  way  at 
a  child's  tantrums  and  outright  bullying  of 
"understanding"  adults,  and  of  teenagers' 
violences  and  crimes.  Permissiveness  then,  of 
a  government  turning  loose — if  ever  they  are 
contained — the  murderers,  perverts,  embez- 
zlers, lunatics  and  habitual  criminals,  each 
to  go  his  own  free  way  and  again  take  license 
to  do  as  he  will. 

Abolishing  poverty  will  not  abolish  crime, 
for  much  of  the  crime  committed  by  the 
young — be  it  breaking  out  windows  or  mass 
murder — is  being  committed  by  the  young 
from  all  economic  levels.  v 

The  four  young  men  who  thought  their 
kicks  would  come  from  frightening  and 
shocking  a  middle-aged  woman  walking 
down  South  Harrison  at  twilight  one  evening 
were  driving  a  Cadillac.  It  would  appear  they 
were  more  aflluently  blessed  than  most,  and 
they  weren't  of  the  beatnik  crowd. 

Yet  the  lewd  suggestions  called  from  the 
car  as  they  paced  the  woman  walking  along 
the  sidewalk,  awaiting  her  frightened  re- 
action, placed  them  In  the  gutter. 
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The  authority— Authority  with  a  capital 
A — stlU  to  possible  and  carries  some  weight 
Is  attested  by  the  boys'  own  reaction  to  It. 

Foolish  as  this  may  seem,  the  woman  sud- 
denly became  so  angry  she  turned  swiftly  to 
the  car,  marched  across  the  Intervening 
short  space  and  grabbing  a  door  handle  of 
the  slowly-moving  vehicle,  ordered  the  boys 
out. 

"If  your  parents  didn't  have  the  sense 
enough  to  do  this  when  you  were  younger, 
I  dam  sure  do  now!  Get  out!  I'm  going  to 
give  each  of  you  the  whipping  of  your  life!" 

How  this  would  have  been  accomplished  Is 
beside  the  point. 

What  happened  Is. 

So  amazed  and  shocked  were  the  young 
men,  and  so  frightened  at  this  challenge  to 
their  wilfulness,  they  mumbled  apology  and 
sped  away.  It's  possible  this  was  their  first 
exposure  to  an  emphatic  "No!" 

I  choose  to  think  Authority  has  to  cc«ne 
back  Into  the  vocabulary  of  a  people,  and 
a  great  deal  of  common  sense  Into  our  think- 
ing, or  else  soon  thee  and  me  will  have  to 
be  guarding  our  property,  our  rights,  and  otir 
persons  with  our  own  .45. 

Short-wlBded  champion  I  may  be  at  times, 
but  not  today. 

But  all  that's  holy,  today  I  have  said  what 
Tve  wanted  to  say  for  quite  a  number  of 
days. 


June  8,  1967 


Trying  To  Save  a  Million  Dollars 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  a  Springfield  business  firm, 
which  makes  rubber  stamp  presses,  has 
attempted  to  Interest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Its  product,  the  "Simple-X 
Press."  Mr.  Donald  Hubbard  believes  a 
slgTilflcant  savings  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  this  rubber  stamp 
press.  Even  though  some  Federal  agen- 
cies have  utilized  this  equipment  and 
found  it  most  effective  and  economical, 
GSA  apparently  does  not  consider  it  to 
be  worthwhile  to  supply  all  Federal  agen- 
cies with  rubber  stamps  through  this 
piass.  Mr.  John  S.  Ktechum  has  written 
to  the  Administrator  citing  some  of  the 
dlCBcultles  that  have  been  encountered 
and  I  insert  this  in  the  Record: 
John  8.  Ketchtjm  &  Associates, 

Springfield.  Mo.,  May  Z5.  1967. 
Reference:    FPNMV-S    R5-67-75    "Slmple-X 

Press." 
Mr.  IiAwsoN  B.  Knott,  Jr. 
AdministTator, 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Knott:  Mr.  Donald  Hubbard  has 
been  trying  to  save  the  Federal  Government 
one  million  dollars  a  year.  He  Is  a  small 
businessman,  (you  can't  get  any  smaller). 
He  has  become  so  ensnarled  in  your  red 
tape  and  horse  and  buggy  thinking  that  he 
Is  ready  to  chuck  It.  A  million  may  be  chicken 
feed  to  you.  but  It  Is  still  big  money  to  the 
folks  here  In  the  Ozarks  Hills. 

Mr.  Hubbard  makes  presses  which  make 
rubber  stamps.  You  buy  over  three  million 
dollars  worth  of  rubber  stamps  each  year. 
It  takes  you  up  to  three  weeks  to  get  a  stamp 
made,  and  you  are  paying  more  than  three 
times  what  you  could  make  them  for  your- 
selves. You  say  that  you  don't  want  to  com- 
pete with  the  businessmen  who  are  now  mak- 
ing rubber  stamps  for  GSA.  This  Is  certainly 


a  commendable  phllooophy,  tmt  this  same 
philosophy  would  have  you  taking  all  your 
copy  work  to  the  local  blueprlnter  as  you  did 
before  the  OlvU  War  Instead  of  utillaOng  the 
modern  office  copier  or  asking  the  local 
school  marm  to  do  your  flgtirlng  for  you  In- 
stead of  owning  your  own  computers.  This 
would  be  silly,  wouldn't  It,  laecause  It  would 
be  "horse  and  buggy"  thinking. 

Congressman  Durward  Hall  has  been  most 
gracious  and  helpful  In  trying  to  lead  Mr. 
Hubbard  through  the  red  tape  Jungle.  In 
over  a  year  of  negotiation  with  your  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  Chicago  offices,  he  has 
found  only  one  of  your  staff,  Mr.  Joel  Leck- 
ness  of  Chicago,  who  evidenced  any  \mder- 
standlng  and  tried  to  help.  Paying  lip-serv- 
ice to  economy  and  allowing  antiquated 
thinking  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  million  dol- 
lars doesn't  make  sense. 

Many  government  agencies  are  now  using 
Mr.  Hubbard's  presses  because  of  the  saving 
in  time  and  money.  Why  can't  they  be  offered 
to  all  agencies?  Are  rubber  stamp  contracts 
a  political  pltun,  or  am  I  Iselng  naive?  Any 
"Sad  Sack"  can  make  a  rubber  stamp  In  a 
fraction  of  the  time  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  your  present  method  of  operation. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  Hubbard's  in- 
dividual effort  to  save  you  a  million  dollars 
should  be  taken  seriously  and  reconsidered. 
I  believe  that  the  streng^th  of  this  nation 
Is  wrapped  up,  not  In  big  business,  but  In 
the  individual  who  takes  seriously  the 
admonition  "Not  what  yovir  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

It  has  taken  Mr.  Hubbard  as  much  as  two 
months  to  get  an  answer  from  members  of 
your  Administration,  so  I  shall  not  wait  with 
baited  breath  for  yours. 
Slncer^y, 

John  S.  Ketchcm. 


(3  editions);  Guide  to  the  Official  PubHca- 
tions  of  Other  American  Republics  (5  vol. 
umes) ;  Author  Entries  for  Government  Pub- 
lications; "German  Federal  Republic  Official 
Publications.  1849-57";  "German  Democmtic 
Republic  Official  Publications,  1945-1958"; 
and  "Spanish  Government  Publications 
After  July  17.  1936."  His  articles  In  profes- 
sional Journals  are  too  numerous  to  cite. 

Mr.  Child's  career  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
began  in  1925  as  Chief  of  the  Documpnts 
Division.  Later  he  served  as  Chief  of  the  Cat- 
aloging  Division.  In  1954  he  became  the 
Library's  Specialist  In  Government  Docu- 
ment Bibliography.  Mr.  Chllds  attended  the 
University  of  niinols  diu-lng  the  period  1914- 
21.  where  he  earned  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Library  Science  degrees.  Before 
Joining  the  Library  of  Congress  staff  Mr 
Chllds  served  as  a  cataloger  for  the  John 
Crerar  Library  In  Chicago.  Except  for  3 
months  of  military  service  In  1918.  all  his 
service  to  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
given  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  He  received 
a  40-year  Federal  Service  Award  In  1965 
when  a  sketch  of  his  career  and  a  photograph 
of  him  appeared  In  the  Information  Bulle- 
tin  (March   15,   1965,  pp.   128-29). 
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The  Waiting  Game 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Appoinbnent  of  James  B.  Childt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  call  attention  to 
the  appointment  of  an  outstanding  con- 
stituent and  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  James 
B.  Chllds,  to  serve  as  honorary  consultant 
in  government  document  bibliography  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Mr.  Chllds'  background  is  indeed  ex- 
cellent, and  I  Include  In  this  Record  an 
article  concerning  him  which  appeared 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  Information 
Bulletin  on  June  1, 1967. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

James  B.  Child,  who  retired  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  staff  In  December  1965 
after  41  years'  service  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  been  appointed  by  the  Librarian 
to  serve  as  the  Library's  Honorary  Consul- 
tant In  Government  Document  Bibliography 
for  3  years,  in  his  honorary  post,  Mr.  Chllds 
will  continue  to  perform  bibliographic  re- 
search in  the  Library's  Serial  Division. 

Through  diligent  personal  and  professional 
achievement.  Mr.  Chllds  has  won  a  position 
of  unusual  prestige  In  the  area  of  govern- 
ment document  bibliography.  He  Is  recog- 
nized both  nationally  and  Internationally  for 
his  scholarship  In  this  area.  During  his 
career,  he  has  produced  many  Library  of 
Congress  publications  and  working  papers. 
Including  Government  Document  Bibliol 
graphy  in  the  United  States  and  Elsewhere 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Thk   WATTtNC   Game 
(By  Louis  StockstUl) 
What,  we  would  like  to  know.  Is  so  sacro- 
sanct about  the  DoD  study  of  the  military 
compensation  structure? 

We  support  the  study  and  we  think,  so 
far  at  least.  It  has  been  outstanding.  We  also 
think  there's  a  better  than  even  chance  that 
the  recommendations  It  will  make  are  likely 
to  be  soundly  conceived. 

But  we  are  getting  a  shade  weary  of  the 
Defense  Department  using  the  study  as  a 
yellow  light  every  time  Congress  steps  in  with 
a  proposal  to  alter  some  part  of  existing  com- 
pensation or  benefits. 

When  the  House  sought  to  enact  legisla- 
tion creating  constructive  credit  for  officers 
holding  advanced  degrees.  DoD  immediately 
cried,  "No,  no.  Not  yet.  You're  Jumping  the 
gun.  We're  looking  at  the  problem  In  our 
overall  compensation  study  and  we  don't 
want  any  decision  to  be  made  until  we've 
had  a  chance  to  appraise  the  'part'  In  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole." 

That,  In  effect.  Is  what  the  Department 
said  In  killing  the  constructive  credit  bill 
last  year.  This  year  when  the  proposal  came 
up  again,  the  Department  went  a  step  fur- 
ther and  said,  "You're  still  Jumping  the  gun. 
Our  overall  study  Isn't  completed  yet  And 
when  It  U  completed,  we  think  well  find  that 
the  Idea  isn't  any  good  anyway." 

In  other  words,  the  Department  Is  ready  to 
prejudge  the  issue  but  unwilling  to  tiave 
Congress  do  so. 

Now,  the  same  thing  Is  happening  on  the 
proposal  to  Improve  overseas  mall  delivery 
to  military  personnel. 

DoD's  reaction  to  the  legislation  to  provide 
speedier  mall  deUvery  to  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel overseas  ts,  again:  "Walt  until  the 
overall  compensation  study  la  completed." 

We're  beginning  to  suspect  that  the  'think" 
signs  which  formerly  decorated  some  Penta- 
gon offices  have  been  replaced  by  new  signs 


that  read,  "wait."  Is  this  becoming  the  DoD 
watchword? 

We  remember  vividly  that  two  years  ago 
when  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Mendel  Rivers  pkropoaed  substan- 
tive changes  In  the  military  pay  acalee,  DoD 
said  "No,  no.  Walt  tintll  we've  studied  the 
whole  pay  structure."  At  that  time,  the  De- 
partment promised  that  the  study  would  be 
completed  and  sent  to  Oongrees  by  March 
of  this  year. 

The  timetable  got  lost,  howevw,  and  thla 
year  the  Department  said,  "Walt.  We'U  get 
our  recommendations  to  you  In  time  for 
action  In  1968." 

And,  meanwhile,  all  we  hear  Is  "wait"  on 
this  and  "wait"  on  that. 

But  the  shoe  squeaks  only  when  Congress 
is  trying  It  on — not  the  other  way  around. 

The  Department  has  had  no  hesitancy 
about  submitting  proposed  legislation  of  Its 
own  which  relates  to  the  overall  compensa- 
tion systexn.  (For  which  we  have  to  be  grate- 
ful.) But  why  do  proposals  fostered  by  the 
Department  automatically  receive  a  green 
light  and  those  developed  by  the  Congress 
(whwe  legislation  Is  supposed  to  originate) 
automatically  run  Into  yellow  blinkers? 

If  Oongreas  Is  not  already  Irritated  by  this 
approach,  we  hope  It  gets  Irritated.  And  that 
Its  anger  Intenalffea.  And  that  It  stays  Irri- 
tated. 

If  the  demand  to  await  the  o«itcome  of  the 
"structural"  pay  study  does  not  apply  to  the 
piecemeal  compensation  and  benefits  pro- 
poeals  drafted  by  the  Pentagon,  there's  no 
good  reason  why  It  should  apply  to  piece- 
meal legislation  sponsored  by  the  Congress. 

We  believe  the  blU  to  Improve  overseas 
maU  delivery  Is  good,  la  needed  and  stands 
on  Its  own  merits — DoD  study  or  no  DoD 
study. 

President  Johnson  has  said  military  peo- 
ple are  witlOed  to  at  least  the  kind  of  lUe 
they  are  defending  for  others.  If  »o,  they 
should  get  their  mall  as  rapidly  as  the  folks 
at  home. 

What's  there  to  wait  for? 


God's  Cracible 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  recently  at  the  annu&! 
meeting  of  the  La  Jolla  unit  of  Pro 
America,  Ia  Jolla.  Calif.,  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  B.  Watts,  LL.  D.,  DX>. 

Dr.  Robert  Bumham  Watts,  the  author 
of  this  address,  is  a  nationally  known  cor- 
porate executive,  lawyer,  and  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

He  is  the  recipient  in  1966  and  1967  of 
the  George  Washington  Medal  and  cash 
award  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge. 

He  is  the  State  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
icanism program  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
California. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  overseers  of 
Bates  CoUege,  a  trustee  of  the  Bishops 
School  in  La  Jolla,  past  president  of  the 
directors  of  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital 
and  past  president  of  the  La  Jolla  Town 
Council. 

He  was  educated  at  Bates  CoUege  and 
tbe  Yale  Law  School,  through  both  of 
Which  he  earned  his  way  with  the  aid 


of  scholarships   won   by   his   academic 

standing. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inserting  in 
the  Record  some  of  his  sermons  which 
I  felt  were  outstanding.  I  wish  that  we 
had  more  ministers  of  his  caliber. 
God's  CatJciBLK 
Israel  ZangwUl,  poet  and  playwright,  wrote 
four  words  In  one  of  his  most  successful  plays 
which  have  often  come  to  my  mind  In  these 
recent  days  and  which  I  should  like  to  xise  as 
a  framework  for  some  straightforward  think- 
ing with  you.  The  four  words  are:  "America 
Is  God's  Crucible." 

A  crucible   is,  of  course,   a  melting  pot 

but  the  word  "crucible"  also  has  another 
meaning.  That  meaning  is  "a  trying  and 
purifying  agency."  And  so.  when  we  think  of 
our  beloved  America  as  "God's  Crucible,"  we 
are  reminded  of  the  high  destiny  of  our 
Country  to  serve  as  a  place  where.  In  the 
fierce  flre  of  God's  truth,  the  false  and  the 
unworthy  are  to  be  revealed  and  burned  away 
from  the  pure  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded  and  upon  which  It  must 
endure. 

The  first  of  those  principles  was  the  ac- 
knowledgement that  this  was  to  be  a  nation 
"under  God."  Wherever  we  turn  we  see  the 
deep  reliance  upon  Divine  guidance  evidenced 
by  our  forefathers. 

In  his  "Call  to  Arms"  In  1775,  Patrick 
Henry  eloquently  said,  "—  we  shall  not  fight 
our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  Just  God  who 

presides   over   the  destinies  of   nations   ." 

In  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
concluded  with  the  words,  "And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor."  In  the 
troubled  hours  of  creating  our  Constitution, 
Benjamin  PrankUn  caUed  for  dally  prayer! 
saying.  "I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men."  And  General  Washington 
echoes  these  convictions  when,  after  his  elec- 
tion as  Preeldent,  he  said,  "I  can  almost  trace 
the  finger  of  Divine  Providence  through  those 
dark  and  mysterious  days  which  first  led  the 

Colonists  to  assemble  In  convention ." 

Today,  the  American  principle  of  Divine 
Guidance  Is  under  direct  attack.  We  hear,  m 
current  qjeeches  by  many  whose  salaries  are 
paid  as  teachers  or,  more  unbelievably,  as 
preachers,  all  the  variations  on  the  thane  of 
Karl  Marx  who  wrote,  "There  is  no  God  I 
When  Communists  deny  God,  they  simul- 
taneously deny  every  virtue  and  every  value 
which  originates  with  God.  There  are  no 
moral  absolutes,  no  right  or  wrong.  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  Invalid." 

Right  there  we  have  a  cesspool  of  moral 
filth  from  which  we  see  streams  of  poison 
being  pxunped  Into  our  society  on  every  side. 
And  of  what  concern  Is  It  whether  the  pump- 
ers be  Just  plain  athrists,  starry-eyed  "do- 
gooders,"  or  fellow-travellers  who  see  in  the 
destruction  of  decency  and  reverence  for  Ood 
the  wide  pavements  leading  to  Communism? 
Whoever  they  are,  their  attacks  on  our  Coun- 
try should  be  challenged  and  their  despica- 
ble teachings  fought  to  the  bitter  end  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  are  found. 

Moral  Iflsuee?  Certainly— but  the  basis  of 
military  strength  and  national  power  of  sur- 
vival. Treason  is  moral  degradation — and  the 
traitor  opens  the  gates  from  within.  Cow- 
ardice la  lack  of  moral  fiber — the  coward 
abandons  his  fellowB  and  demonstratea 
against  the  shipment  of  their  food  and  *up- 
pUes.  Addiction  to  sez-devlatlon,  sexual  bn- 
moraUty,  drugs  or  to  tiie  obscene  generally, 
means  not  only  self-destruction  to  Individ- 
uals— but  with  terrible  efficiency  also  wipe* 
out  even  their  instinct  of  aelf-preeerratton. 
A  morally  oomipt  and  Ood-cnfeerlng  people 
will  most  certainly  prove,  by  la«  c*  tb«lr 
liberty,  the  truth  of  the  aweaome  prophecy  ot 


Hoeea — "They  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they 
shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

A  second  principle  of  our  Republic,  and 
Indeed  the  only  valid  basis  for  the  creaUon 
of  any  Republic,  Is  the  establlshnaent  of  a 
govoTunental  organization  to  protect  the 
rights,  the  safety  and  the  property  of  all  of 
its  clOzena.  Such  I^as  been  the  purpose  of  all 
organized  society^  for  unless  law  displaces 
anarchy  and  peaceful  possession  of  personal 
liberty  and  personal  belongings  Is  main- 
tained, we  revert  either  to  slavery  to  the  mob 
or  slavery  to  absolute  despotism.  What  then 
do  we  see  revealed  as  God's  Crucible  applies 
the  fierce  flre  of  truth  In  this  area? 

We  see  a  frightening  condition  which  men- 
aces our  very  existence.  Crime  Is  tncreaslng 
in  the  United  States  as  it  has  never  increased 
before,  with  ever-rising  Juvenile  involvement 
In  serious  vlolaUons.  We  see  the  almost  un- 
believable spectacle  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  publicly  admitting  that  In 
great  areas  of  this  RepubUc— especially  In 
the  larger  dUee,  Including  the  capital 
Itself — it  Is  not  even  safe  to  venture  on  the 
pubUc  streets.  Think  of  it!  Such  has  become 
the  arrogance  of  hoodlums  that  men  and 
women  are  assaulted,  robbed,  raped  and  ter- 
rified even  in  hoiirs  of  daylight.  PoUce  are  vU- 
llfled  and  falsely  charged  with  l)rutallty  as 
part  of  a  deliberate  racial  campcUgn  to 
achieve,  not  equaUty  of  opportunity  but 
preferential  treatment.  Cltlaena  refuse  co- 
operation In  all  too  many  cases,  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  by  Jury  duty,  and  faU  to  pro- 
test when  poUUdans  angle  foj-  votes  by  con- 
doning mass  violations  of  law. 

All  we  have  to  do  to  see  ourselves  In  the 
Crucible  Is  to  see  how  the  blackmail  of  tdvll 
violence  Is  rewarded  by  floods  of  money,  spe- 
cial projects,  and  special  treatment— with 
ominous  warnings  constantly  heard  of  more 
riots  to  come  unless  the  distribution  or  some- 
thlng-for-nothlng  is  stepped  up.  More  and 
more  welfare  Is  pumped  out— Senator  Rlbl- 
coff  teUlng  us  that  on  top  of  all  mibsldles, 
price  supports,  and  other  government  hand- 
outs, we  are  carrying  some  7^  million  Amer- 
icana on  welfare.  We  pour  money  abroad  In 
unbelievable  amounts,  so  much  ao  that  our 
own  gold  suKJlles  are  at  rock -bottom  lows 
our  currency  Is  debased  (feel  some  In  your 
purses  If  you  have  fc»gotten) — and  Inflation 
Is  steaUng  oin-  savings  as  prices  and  taxes 
soar. 

What  do  we  do  aix>ut  these  things?  We 
revert  to  honest  fundamentals.  We  begin  by 
doing  all  It  takes  to  buUd  up,  and  to  main- 
tain, all  the  power  necessary  to  enable  our 
police  to  enforce  the  Uws  straight  across  the 
board.  That's  the  only  road  to  physical  safety 

We  continue  by  Uvlng  within  oxu  means! 
That  means  that  we  spend  what  we  have 
available  and  call  a  halt  to  aOl  the  fancy 
Items  and  social  experiments  that  the  spend- 
ers would  like  to  continue  to  play  with.  And 
It  means  that  In  no  uncertain  terms  our  cit- 
izens must  stand  up  and  give  loud  and  power. 
ful  support  to  those  exceptions  In  public  of- 
fice who  are  cotirageously  flghUng  to  keep 
our  expenses  somewhere  near  our  Income. 

The  alternative  is  clear.  Rome  experienced 
It  shortly  after  Its  Senate — ^whlch  had  poured 
money  abroad,  and  siUTcndered  to  the  mobs 
which  demanded,  and  got,  free  food,  free 
entertainment,  and  freedom  from  any  re- 
quirement to  work  for  a  living — declared 
itself  bankrupt.  Its  debased  currency  had 
become  worthless.  All  that  Axigtistus  then 
had  to  do  to  kill  the  Republic  and  form  his 
absolute  Empire  was.  In  the  words  of  Gib- 
bon, respectfully  to  as8\ire  the  people  that 
they  «tm  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom- 
knowing  that  mankind  is  so  easily  deceived 
l^  mere  words. 

One  could  go  on,  as  the  searing  flre  o*  the 
Oudble  Illuminates  the  current  scene.  Tbere 
would  be  visible  the  low  moral  standards 
to  be  ssen  In  the  very  halls  ot  Owgiess. 
There  would  be  seen  what  is  poUtely  called 
the  "credibility  gap,"  which  sctually  means 
that  our  government  is  lying  to  us  Is  instance 
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after  Inst&nce.  And  there  would  be  seen  our 
present  wallowing  In  Viet  Nam. 

The  Vice  President  waa  asked  recently  in 
an  appearance  before  the  British  House  of 
Parliament  whether  our  purpose  In  Viet  Nam 
"iB  only  a  matter  of  holding  the  line  against 
Communist  aggression."  To  his  credit,  he 
replied,  "If  that  were  the  only  reason,  it 
would  be  reason  enough" — and  he  went  on  to 
say  that,  "We  made  a  commitment  and  we 
will  keep  it." 

With  those  sentiments  most  Americans 
would  agree — despite  the  beatniks,  and  the 
"preachnlks"  like  Martin  Luther  Bllng  who 
was  given  national  television  time  on  April 
4th  to  threaten  antiwar  mass  demonstrations 
and  beyond  that  to  invite  refusals  of  military 
service  by  saying,  "I  would  advocate  that 
those  who  are  prepared,  be  conscientious  ob- 
jectors." 

Personally,  I  am  tired  of  aU  the  talk  about 
"doves"  and  "hawks."  I  submit  that  what  we 
need  are  not  birds  but  Americans  who  will 
rise  up  and  say  that  the  way  to  end  the 
present  war  Is  to  win  It.  Let  us  no  longer 
sacrl&ce  our  men  In  timidity  that  if  we  at- 
tack air-bases  and  blockade  supply  ports  we 
might  offend  the  very  Communists  whose 
Khnisbchev  screamed  in  our  ears,  "We  will 
bury  you!" 

Finally,  we  would  see  In  God's  Crucible  two 
related  matters  which  transcend  all  other 
secular  Items.  Both  relate  to  our  use  or  fail- 
ure to  use,  the  ballot. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  ballot.  It  Is 
the  life-blood  of  our  Republic.  By  Its  use 
we  can  select  representatives  of  stature  and 
courage,  and  Insist  upon  their  protection  of 
our  basic  principles  upon  peril  of  defeat  if 
they  fail  or  refuse. 

Neither  do  I  have  to  tell  you  of  the  failure 
of  Americans  to  exercise  this  supreme  power 
of  citizenship.  Critical  municipal  elections 
In  Los  Angeles  recently,  involving  local  law- 
makers, school  board  members,  and  vital 
charter  amendments,  drew  only  30%  of  the 
registered  voters  I  We  must  destroy  such 
apathy.  We  m\ist  see  to  it  that  we  know  the 
Issues  of  the  day  and  the  candidates  who 
seek  election.  And  then  we  mupt  have  the 
American  courage  to  elect  the  candidates 
who  are  truly  pro-America,  regardless  of  their 
political  afflUations  otherwise. 

There  remains  the  other  related  crucial 
matter,  Dont  allow  yourselves  to  be  caught 
unprepared  by  the  ratification  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  our  first  Constitutional  Convention 
since  the  1700*8.  We  are  at  the  brink  of  ex- 
actly that — a  new  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. And  don't  forget  that  such  a  Conven- 
tion can  propose  any  changes  In  our  present 
Constitution.  It  can  propoee  to  wipe  It  out. 
It  can  propose  to  strengthen  it.  It  can  either 
give  us  new  weapons  against  the  large  num- 
bers of  thoee  who  have  with  increasing  suc- 
cess over  the  past  60  years  sought  to  turn 
it  into  a  centralized,  socialized  welfare-state 
instrument  or  It  can  make  propoeals  which 
would  strip  us  of  our  Ul>ertiee,  our  freedoms, 
and  our  very  Identity  as  a  nation  separate 
from  a  world  congress. 

Take  heed  of  this  looming  event.  Be  cer- 
tain that  our  enemies  will  bend  every  effort 
to  use  such  a  Convention'  for  their  purposes. 
And  if  we  are  to  sxuTlve,  we  must,  at  what- 
ever cost,  see  that  Americans  who  believe  In 
our  Republic  are  the  ones  who  are  given  the 
awesome  duty  of  taking  up  the  pens  which 
were  laid  down  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison.  Franklin  and  their  colleagues. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  paragraph  written 
last  month  by  my  old  and  valued  friend  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  He  said, 

"It  la  high  time  we  took  action  to  Improve 
conditions. 

"Let  us  stop  persecuting  enfc»x:ement  offi- 
cers when  we  should  be  prosecuting  crimi- 
nals. Let  us  stop  defying  offbeat  d(dts  whoa* 
ability  is  measured  only  by  how  deep  they 
can  dip  their  poisonous  pens  Into  the  pots  ot 
blasphemy,  fllth,  and  falsehood.  Let  us  stop 
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listening  to  half-truths  and  criticisms  of 
tlme-t«8ted  Ideals  and  start  telling  and  sell- 
ing the  true  story  oi  democracy  as  we  know 
It  In  short,  let  ua  stop  being  led  blindly 
toward  the  cavern  of  self-deetructloci  by 
bogus  Pled  Pipers  and  get  on  with  the  per- 
petuation of  the  self-evident  truths  which, 
with  Divine  gtildance,  have  served  our  Na- 
tion so  well  over  the  years." 

Only  by  responding  to  such  calls,  by  seeing 
clearly  the  dangers  which  surroiind  us  and 
by  taking  vigorous  action  where  action  Is  so 
clearly  needed,  may  we  be  sure  that  from 
God's  Crucible  will  come  a  cleansed  and  purl- 
fled  America— our  America. 

Of  the  response  on  your  part.  I  .-im  certain. 


American  Gold  Stabilizes  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOrriSIANA 
IN  THE  HOaSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eliot  Jane- 
way's  June  5  report  on  Red  China's  gold 
accumulation  should  be  read  and  reread 
by  aU  of  our  colleagues. 

I  insert  it  following  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

June  5,  1967J 

Gold  Outflow  Boomexancs 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York. — ^The  anger  which  swept  Amer- 
ica after  Pearl  Harbor  was  Intenslfled  by 
the  discovery  that  scrap  iron  we  had  sold  to 
Japan  was  being  shot  back  at  us.  America's 
gold  outflows  are  now  being  boomeranged 
back  at  us  In  the  same  Incendiary  way  by 
Red  China. 

In  the  days  of  the  Chinese  war  lords,  the 
fighting  in  Chin*  was  done  with  "silver 
bullets" — meaning  money.  But  now  that  war 
ta  being  fought  for  keeps  out  there,  money 
is  no  longer  a  substitute  for  military  power. 
It  has  become  a  source  of  military  power. 

The  military  commitment  we  have  under- 
taken to  hold  the  line  against  communism 
in  Asia  can  be  made  good  only  if  we  back  it 
up  with  a  supporting  commitment  to  de- 
fend the  dollar.  Instead,  however,  our  mis- 
management a«i  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
fronts  Is  playing  directly  Into  Red  China's 
hands.  Red  China  is  poised  to  enter  the 
Vietnam  war  against  us;  and  our  Treasury's 
bumbling  and  fumbling  in  the  war  of  silver 
and  gold  are  financing  a  windfall  for  her 
mobilization  to  fight  against  us  m  the  war 
of  rockets  amd  mlssUee. 

Our  troubles  came  to  a  head  dramatically 
last  month  when  the  Treasiuy  was  caught 
fiatfooted  by  a  run  on  its  silver.  The  John- 
son administration  tried  to  fight  off  the  run 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back,  leaning 
over  to  "play  fair"  with  the  speculators 
against  the  dollar.  It  resolved  to  stay  with 
the  outmoded  metalUc  reserve  supposedly 
held  as  oover  behind  the  silver  certificates 
in  circulation;  although  hoarding  has  long 
since  driven  silver  certificates  out  of  sight. 

President  Johnson  himself  has  not  exactly 
been  soft  on  his  critlca.  But  the  Treasury 
in  its  smugness  felt  safe  In  playing  softbali 
against  the  speculators  who  had  organized 
the  run  on  Its  silver  because  it  saw  no  con- 
nection between  the  admitted  fact  of  the 
sUver  run  against  the  dollar  and  the  threat- 
ened danger  of  a  gold  run — that  is,  not  until 
the  gold  run  started.  In  fact,  even  after  it 
had.  the  Treasury  stood  pat  on  Its  halfway 
measiues. 

Henry  S.  Reuse.  Milwaukee  congressman. 
chairman  ot  tha  IntemaUonal  finance  sub- 
ootnmlttee  c*  the  house  banking  and   cur- 


rency committee,  and  an  administration  stal- 
wart, has  faulted  the  Treasury  for  not  ex- 
tending Its  embargo  on  silver  outfiows  to 
Include  silver  bullion,  and  for  continuing  to 
produce  silver  half -dollars. 

But  if  the  American  Treasury  hasn't 
learned  how  to  play  the  money  war  game, 
the  Chinese  Communists  certainly  have.  In 
fact,  the  Chinese  Communists  have  Just 
treated  America's  supposedly  capitalistic  gov- 
ernment to  a  homespun  demonstration  of 
how  markets  work — to  their  profit  and  at 
our  expense. 

Ever  since  America  went  all  out  In  Viet- 
nam. Red  China  has  bided  her  time  mili- 
tarily, but  she  has  bet  hard  cash  against 
ua  financially.  Her  way  of  doing  this  has 
been  to  buy  gold  on  the  theory  that,  if  once 
America  did  get  itself  over-extended  in  Viet- 
nam, the  dollar  would  fall  in  price  and  gold 
would  rise. 

When  the  Treasury  allowed  the  silver  nin 
to  get  ahead  of  It,  and  to  touch  off  the  gold 
run  against  the  dollar  that  is  raging  now. 
Red  China  began  to  cash  in  her  chips.  The 
London  Times  reported  on  May  12  that  Red 
China  had  chartered  seven  Boeings  In  Lon- 
don from  Pakistan  airlines  to  airlift  the  bet- 
ter part  of  »150  mUUon  in  gold  out  east. 
According  to  the  London  Times,  this  repre- 
sents approximately  a  third  of  Red  China's 
gold  accimiulation. 

It  Is  tinderstandable  that  Red  China  should 
have  favored  Pakistan  with  the  profitable 
freight  bixsiness;  tor,  although  Pakistan  has 
done  w^  on  American  aid  and  military  as- 
sistance, (never,  for  example,  having  been 
asked  to  disgorge  any  of  her  sUver  hoardings 
In  payment!),  she  lines  up  on  China's  side 
of  the  Asiatic  power  struggle. 

The  official  Washington  price  of  gold  Is 
$S5  an  ounce.  But  the  new  wave  of  hoarding 
stirred  up  by  the  silver  and  gold  runs  on 
the  dollar  has  driven  the  black  market  price 
at  Hong  Kong  and  Macao  up  to  t80  an  oimce. 
Littto  wonder  tha*  China  Is  taking  her  gold 
home.  The  Treasury's  failure  to  stop  the 
sUver  run  Is  inviting  Red  China  to  peddle 
her  $36  gold  oB  for  WO,  more  than  doubling 
her  abUity  to  buy  munltlona  to  use  against 
American  soldiers. 
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OEO  Fnnds  for  Familj  Planning  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8. 
1967,  testimony  was  presented  by  Mr. 
William  Price  dark,  president.  Planned 
Parenthood  Center,  of  San  Antonio,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower  and  Poverty  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

This  testimony  describes  how  a  local 
birth  and  control  program  has  been  aided 
by  allocation  of  funds  designed  for  use 
In  fighting  poverty.  It  will  be  noted  that 
funds  aUoted  wUJ  be  used  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  and  with  the  maximum 
of  oMnmunlty  support  and  cooperation. 
This  Is  most  commendable.  San  Antonio 
sets  an  example  which  other  American 
communities  would  do  well  to  «nulate. 
It  is  a  mark  of  enlightened  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  family  planning  Is  the 
most  meaningful  and  Importfint  step  that 
can  be  taken  In  dealing  with  poverty.  The 


problon  is  worldwide.  It  must  be  attacked 
on  every  front.  The  Federal  allocation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  far  too  little. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  Is,  Indeed,  worth 
a  pound  of  cure.  It  Is  much  less  expensive 
and  far  more  effective  to  prevent  poverty 
and  starvation  than  it  is  to  control  and 
treat  it.  One  dollar  properly  spent  on  this 
project  may  very  well  be  worth  $10  spent 
In  other  ways  in  our  efforts  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  poverty. 

Let  us  examine  the  overall  problem 
for  a  moment.  Latin  America's  popula- 
tion now  stands  just  imder  250  million, 
and  at  the  present  rate  will  double  within 
the  next  25  years  and  reach  an  astound- 
ing 600  million  by  the  year  2000. 

This  growth  rate,  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Is  already  straining  national  econ- 
omies and  canceling  most  efforts  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living. 

Worldwide,  at  the  present  rate  popula- 
tion will  double  In  the  next  35  years. 
Looking  Into  the  future,  it  may  very  well 
be  that  control  of  population  will  be  more 
Important  to  mankind  than  control  of 
the  atom  bomb.  And  the  place  to  start 
in  coping  with  this  problem  Is  In  the  vil- 
lages, the  towns  and  the  metropolitan 
centers  right  here  In  our  own  coimtry. 
San  Antonio  has  made  the  move,  and 
that  city  and  aU  others  which  have  con- 
trol programs  are  entitled  to  all-out  sup- 
port. 

The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Clark 
follows: 

Senator  Clark  and  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee members,  San  Antonio  Is  a  city  of 
700,000  people  with  a  high  incidence  of  pov- 
erty and  with  slums  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  thoee  of  Hong  Kong,  Rio  de  Janiero 
and  Harlem.  There  are  more  than  40,000 
women  of  child  bearing  age  In  famlUes  re- 
ceiving total  Incomes  of  less  than  (3,000  per 
annum.  These  are  the  potential  Planned  Par- 
enthood patients.  This  total  is  far  higher 
than  the  number  in  cities  of  comparable  size 
elsewhere  In  the  United  States. 

Our  present  clinic,  established  In  1939, 
serves  6,000  women  which  leaves  an  unmet 
need  to  serve  3S,000  women.  The  clinic  op- 
erates  in  one  central  downtown  location  with 
a  mobUe  unit  that  serves  outlying  areas  with 
supplies  and  makes  appointments  for  the 
women  to  go  to  the  downtown  clinic  for 
examinations. 

The  population  of  San  Antonio  Is  approxi- 
mately 6%  Negro  and  40%  Latin  American. 
(85%  of  oxir  preeent  patients  are  Latin  Amer- 
ican. )  There  are  large  areas  of  the  city  where 
Uttle  or  no  English  Is  spoken.  Many  of  the 
women  In  these  areas  seldom  If  ever  leave 
their  own  neighborhoods  and  In  order  to 
reach  them  services  miist  be  established  in 
the  neighborhood. 

We  need  neighborhood  clinics  staffed  with 
a  local  resident  who  has  been  trained  In 
Family  Planning  to  inform  the  women  about 
birth  control.  The  $209,000  OEO  program 
will  establish  twelve  of  these  clinics  In  the 
poorest  and  most  populous  neighborhoods. 

The  patient  level  reception  of  our  current 
program  has  been  excellent.  However  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
established  authorities  in  their  support  of 
Family  Planning.  One  of  the  principal  con- 
cerns  was  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  An  editorial  In  the  local  arch- 
diocesean  newspaper,  "The  Alamo  Messen- 
ger", on  August  12,  1966  was  headlined  "Class 
Suicide"  in  reference  to  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood OEO  proposal. 

Despite  these  reactions  the  City  Council 
voted  to  allow  Planned  Parenthood  to  oper- 
ate In  the  neighborhood  Public  Health  De- 
partment clinics,  most  of  which  are  located 


In  Public  Housing  units.  We  then  obtained 
approval  from  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity to  operate  in  their  units.  The  County 
Judge  expressed  his  approval. 

The  Bexar  County  Medical  Society  en- 
dorsed the  Planned  Parenthood  OEO  con- 
cept and  a  number  of  other  professional  and 
religious  groups  endorsed  our  proposal.  The 
local  press  reported  favorably  on  our  re- 
quest and  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  family 
planning  component  in  the  local  War  on 
Poverty.  In  one  editorial  the  San  Antonio 
Express  commented,  "The  aim  of  Planned 
Parenthood  and  Its  impact  on  San  Antonio 
is  commendable  in  that  the  program  does  not 
merely  remedy  an  existing  condition,  but  can 
be  effective  in  preventing  the  abject  misery 
that  prompted  the  poverty  war  in  the  first 
place." 

Then  on  January  16,  1967  Archbishop  Rob- 
ert E.  Lucey  issued  a  statement  in  which  he 
said,  "Some  of  our  fellow  citizens  sincerely 
beUeve  that  the  Catholic  Church  advocates 
irresponsible  parenthood.  They  imagine  that 
our  motto  Lb:  "The  larger  the  family,  the 
better  for  everybody.'  This  is  not  true  .  .  . 
The  Church  also  teaches  that  parents  have 
the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  ultimately 
to  pass  judgment  in  the  sight  of  Ood  as  to 
the  size  of  their  family  ....  The  Planned 
Parenthood  Association  shares  with  us  a  de- 
sire to  Inform  married  parents  of  their  re- 
^>onaibllity  to  society  In  bearing  children 
...  A  divine  mandate  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  Catholic  citizens  to  prevent  non-Catho- 
lics from  receiving  certain  privileges  ap- 
proved by  civil  law  .  .  .  Realizing  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  not  only  to  Instruct 
Its  members  on  what  la  sinful  but  also  on 
what  is  good  and  decent,  we  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  give  necessary  Instruction  to 
our  people  and  to  offer  cooperation  to  men  of 
V  good  will  for  the  well  being  of  our  community 
Vnd  for  the  peace  of  conscience  of  our  people. 
Therefore,  I  approve  of  a  grant  of  Federal 
funds  to  this  Association  as  described  above.** 

At  this  point  all  major  local  community 
groups  supported  the  program.  Despite  this 
the  local  CAP  board  was  very  reluctant  to 
pass  the  proposal.  After  much  acrimonious 
debate  it  did  approve  the  program  as  part 
of  the  Community  Action  Program.  The  total 
funding  requested  in  the  CAP  grant  for  San 
Antonio  exceeded  the  final  amount  of  money 
available  to  the  local  CAP  by  more  than 
100%.  This  was  due  to  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  local  CAP  office  and  the 
OEO  regional  ofBce. 

The  regional  OEO  office  then  removed  the 
three  health  programs  from  the  local  CAP 
budget  In  the  hope  that  311  funds  could  be 
obtained  for  a  comprehensive  health  center. 
However,  the  programs  did  not  even  closely 
approach  the  specification  for  health  centers. 
Thus  the  Family  Planning  component  which 
had  been  endorsed  by  the  poor  through  con- 
tinuous and  expanding  use  since  1939;  and 
by  local  religious,  political  and  welfare 
groups  was  left  with  no  funds. 

At  this  stage  National  OEO  stepped  in  and 
funded  San  Antonio  directly  with  funds 
from  the  Supplementary  Allowance  to  the 
Regions.  This  was  the  only  possible  source 
of  operating  money  for  our  program.  There 
were  no  other  public  funds  avaUable  and  we 
had  been  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
funding  from  oiur  regular  private  donors  to 
establish  the  neighborhood  clinics. 

This  program  will  provide  employment  for 
local  residents  In  each  of  the  twelve  neigh- 
borhoods served.  Each  clinic  wUl  have  a  full 
time  social  work  aide  who  will  be  a  local 
resident  and  will  assist  the  social  worker  in 
helping  the  women  In  each  neighborhood. 
In  addition  there  will  be  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  areas  served  on  the  Poverty 
Board  to  be  established  to  administer  the 
program. 

The  local  Spanish  language  television  sta- 
tion, KWEX,  has  offered  free  time  to  Planned 
Parenthood  to  discuss  family  planing  In  the 


community  and  we  will  Include  descriptions 
of  the  neighborhood  clinics. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  famUy  planning 
services  the  program  provides  for  yearly 
physical  examinations  and  cancer  tests 
which  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  number 
of  cancers  in  the  early  stages.  In  numerous 
cases  Planned  Parenthood  is  the  only  con- 
tact a  family  wUl  have  with  the  medical- 
welfare  structure.  When  other  problems  are 
discovered  In  the  families  referrals  will  be 
made  to  the  appropriate  agencies. 

Thus,  the  program  will  Involve  the  poor  at 
all  levels  of  service  and  operation  In  addl- 
tiori  to  assisting  with  other  problems  when- 
ever possible. 

We  feel  that  it  is  particularly  significant 
that  National  OEO  did  step  in  and  fund  this 
project  not  only  Ijecause  of  the  general  neces- 
sity of  Family  Planning  in  a  true  War  on 
the  Causes  of  poverty  so  aptly  described  by 
Dr.  Guttmacher  a  moment  ago;  but  also 
because  of  the  extremely  broad  based  com- 
munity approval  of  the  program  including 
the  dramatic  official  reversal  ot  long  stand- 
ing o;^>ositlon  on  the  part  of  the  spokes- 
man for  a  substantial  segment  of  the  local 
population. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NBW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  important  accomplishments  in 
Vietnam.  Of  utmost  Importance — the 
peaceful  development  of  the  country. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  concerning  the  future 
of  Vietnam,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  24,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post: 

Next   Prase    in   VnrrNAM 

In  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  emIous  debate 
on  Vietnam  Is  back  In  fashion  becaiue  the 
string  is  being  run  out  on  the  present  phase 
of  the  struggle.  And  in  thinking  about  the 
next  phase,  a  special  iM-emlum  should  be 
placed  on  one  consideration — steadiness. 

This  country's  outlook  and  operation  need 
to  be  adjusted  toward  a  long  pull.  The  un- 
predictable, staccato  mixing  of  spasms  of 
peace  with  spasms  of  violence  wants  to  give 
way  to  a  measured  pace  down  a  well-lald 
out  and  widely  understood  ptath  of  action. 
Staying  power  ought  to  be  built  Into  the 
American  position. 

The  phase  now  ending  was  marked  by  the 
American  military  build-up  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  by  the  use  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  for  the  dual  purpose  of  interdiction 
and  bringing  the  other  side  to  the  peace 
table.  On  the  list  of  targets  presently  before 
the  President,  however,  the  only  major  mili- 
tary item  not  yet  struck  Is  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. But  the  President,  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  and  Walt  Rostow  of  the  White 
House  staff  are  all  against  such  a  strike — 
mainly,  it  seems,  because  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  likely  to  do  In  retaliation. 
Thus  the  end  of  the  present  phase  is  In 
Eight. 

In  looking  back,  no  one  needs  to  be 
ashamed.  A  Communist  military  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  now  out  of  the  question. 
There  has  been  set  In  motion  progress  to- 
ward what  could  become  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment with  a  broader  popular  base.  StlU 
there  are  problems  remaining  and  lessons  to 
be  learned. 
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The  other  side  retaina  a  capacity  to  go  on 
fighting  for  a  long  time.  Neither  the  bomb- 
ing at  the  North,  nor  the  large  dajrtlme  op- 
erations of  American  units  In  the  South  have 
had  an  enduring  Impact  on  the  adversary's 
village  strongholds. 

Mixing  up  talk  of  peace  with  acts  of  war, 
moreover,  has  worked  to  develon,  on  the 
other  side  a  cynical  doubt  about  American 
purpKJses  which  militates  against  any  early 
settlement  by  negotiations.  And  the  war- 
peace  combination  has  confused  the  Amer- 
ican public  in  a  way  that  gives  easy  pick- 
lugs  to  extremists  who  arg^e  for  pushing  the 
w.ir  to  a  military  conclusion  in  an  anti- 
Communist  crusade. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  new  phase, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  a  serious  effort  to 
reach  the  villages.  That  means  that  the  ^JJuth 
Vietnamese  army  must  be  pushed  out  Into 
the  countryside  in  something  like  a  quadrll- 
lage.  or  grid  system,  encompassing  all  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Protecting  this  military  deployment 
against  attack  by  regular  North  Vietnamese 
units  wUl  remain  Important.  In  that  connec- 
tion, limited  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  for 
interdiction  purposes- seems  appropriate.  So 
does  the  idea  of  a  fortified  barrier  against 
infiltration.  But  bombing  for  ix>lltical  pur- 
poses does  not  make  sense. 

What  does  make  sense  politically  i»  the 
pushing  ahead  with  a  unilateral  process 
In  which,  under  no  compulsion  and  at  a 
time  of  Its  own  choice,  the  other  side  may 
elect  to  participate.  One  feature  of  that  proc- 
ess, of  course.  Is  the  development  of  a  con- 
stitutional government  through  elections. 

In  that  connection,  the  American  Interest 
la  In  the  broadest  participation  under  the 
most  honest  and  democratic  conditions  pos- 
sible In  the  presidential  and  legislative  elec- 
tions set  for  later  this  year.  For  the  hope 
would  be  to  find  a  way  to  rally  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Saigon  regime  many  of  those  now 
supporting  the  insurgents. 

More  Important  sUll,  Washington  andj 
Saigon  need  to  lay  out  a  long-term  program 
for  eventually  bringing  reunification  to 
Vietnam.  For  unification  Is  the  central  is- 
sue at  stake  In  the  conflict.  Until  some  means 
of  achieving  unification  is  blocked  out,  seri- 
ous negotiations  are  not  In  proep>ect.  But 
once  a  program  is  laid  out  then  pressure  for 
entering  talks  can  be  expected  to  develop 
on  the  other  side. 

But  all  of  this  demands  time.  And  thus 
a  central  condition  for  successful  transition 
to  the  next  phase  is  that  there  be  conveyed 
to  the  American  public  a  sense  oif  the  long 
perspective  that  now  stretches  ahead. 
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HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
time  when  U  will  still  be  possible  to  re- 
fund the  National  Teacher  Corps  draws 
shorter  and  shorter.  I  feel  we  must  con- 
sider carefully  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages of  this  program. 

Already  this  program  has  proved  it- 
sellf  a  definite,  growing  asset  to  our 
country's  educational  system.  Indica- 
tions are  that  its  potential  Is  even 
greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  today  an  editorial  on  this  sub- 


ject which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  Eve- 
ning News  on  May  25 : 

"Yes"  on  Teacher  Corps 

The  need  for  continued  financing  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  shouldn't  be  lost  in 
the  furious  House  debate  now  under  way 
over  how  Uncle  Sam  can  best  aid  Ameri- 
can primary  and  secondary  education. 

First  authorized  in  1965.  the  Corps  re- 
cruits idealistic  college  graduates,  adds  some 
special  training  and  then  assigns  them  to 
schools  with  a  lieavy  concentration  of  im- 
poverished, disadvantaged  children. 

The  1200  members  working  in  275  schools 
in  29  States  during  the  current  academic 
year  include  33  here  in  Buffalo.  And  expert 
opinion,  both  locally  and  nationally,  gives 
the  Corps  If  not  an  "A,"  at  least  a  solid  "B" 
for  a  good  t>eginning. 

The  teachers  assigned  to  Buffalo  have  es- 
tablished some  Ubrary  projects,  but  have 
mostly  worked  in  teams  with  small,  remedial 
classes.  City  principals  agree  that  they  taught 
their  subjects  well,  but  in  addition  have  mo- 
tivated the  youngsters,  taking  a  positive  per- 
sonal Interest  in  them  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  In  their  jjarents. 

Not  that  improvements  cannot  be  made — 
if  Congress  extends  the  Corps  authorization. 
Local  princi|>als  favor  assigning  Individual 
teachers  for  the  full  September-to-June 
year  to  a  particular  school,  instead  of  the 
half-year  assignment  chosen  thla  time.  In 
order  to  make  the  teacher- pupil  relationship 
more  consistent.  The  teachers'  focus  should 
be  more  on  the  school,  the  principals  be- 
lieve, and  less  on  the  wider  community. 

We  believe  the  Teacher  Corps  Is  producing 
results  for  a  nxmiber  of  reasons.  Chiefly, 
though,  because  it  hiunanizee  an  impersonal 
government  effort  and  concentrates  on  the 
most  promising  age  group  for  breaking  the 
poverty  cytfle— the  young — and  la  the  most 
promising  field — educatioi 


Public  Debt  Limit 
'     SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Btate  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10328)  to  In- 
crease the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]. 

I  Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  Is  being  asked  today  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  for  the  11th  time  since 
the  Democrats  took  control  of  the  White 
House  in  1961. 

In  less  than  3  months  the  Congress  Is 
being  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit  l>y 
$35  billion.  If  the  House  agrees  to  thla 
Increase,  the  debt  limit  will  have  been 
raised  $72  billion  in  6  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  That  is  an  aver- 
age of  $12  bUllon  per  year. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  ooet  of  the  Great 
Society  of  thl«  administration  \a  the  great 
debt.  And,  frienda,  let  us  realize  now 
and  ponder  this — a  greater  debt  will  not 


really  give  us  a  greater  society.  This 
debt,  I  remind  you,  we  are  passing  on  to 
futuie  generations. 

What  does  this  administration  offer  as 
assurance  that  spending  will  be  brought 
under  control  should  this  measure  before 
us  be  approved?  I  will  tell  you.  Absolutely 
none. 

In  fact,  at  this  time  it  refuses  to  say 
whether  it  will  even  press  for  a  tax  in- 
crease. Its  record  at  attempting  to  pre- 
dict the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
been  unreliable — and  that  is  being  chari- 
table. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  the  alle- 
gation that  war  costs  have  been  consist- 
ently underestimated  to  ward  ofif  cuts  in 
domestic  spendmg.  Despite  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  spending  priorities  made 
by  the  President  earlier  this  year,  no 
evidence  that  any  priorities  have  been 
set  has  been  seen  by  this  Member  of  the 
House. 

As  a  result,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  himself  has  estimated  that  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
could  reach  over  $28  billlcHi. 

Spending  priorities — holding  the 
line — these  words  of  the  administration 
now  it  seems  to  me  have  a  very  hollow 
ring. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  It  Is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  take  the  leadership  In  bring- 
ing its  disjointed  fiscal  policy  back  into 
focus. 

It  seems  to  me.  for  instance,  that  a 
more  serious  view  of  their  responsibili- 
ties could  be  taken  by  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  Indeed  by  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  recent  statemwit  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  if  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  which,  in  effect,  asked 
for  restraint  in  spending  and  asked  that 
the  Congress  more  often  ascertain  the 
long  range  effect  oi  its  actlrai,  especially 
in  the  authorization  of  new  programs. 

But  I  ask  you.  Is  it  not  distorting  the 
function  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  it  to  consistently  come  before 
this  House  with  requests  for  debt  limit 
increases? 

The  best  way  to  solve  fiscal  matters 
like  this  is  not  always  avoiding  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills. 

When  I  served  in  the  Iowa  general  as- 
sembly, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  consistently  kept  the  assembly 
aware  of  the  implications  and  aware  of 
the  results  of  its  appropriations.  This  is 
what  ought  to  be  done  more  often  here. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
prohibits  the  State  from  going  Into  debt 
and  we  should  emulate  Iowa  and  the  ex- 
ample that  it  sets  in  this  regard. 

Thank  goodness  that  the  constitutions 
of  many  States  contain  the  same  sort  of 
provision  that  the  Iowa  constitution  con- 
tains. If  the  States  were  allowed  to  follow 
the  same  fiscal  policy  set  by  this  admin- 
istration, there-  would  be  utter  economic 
chaos  in  this  country.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing a  bin  before  the  House  to  increase  the 
debt  limit,  I  believe  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  serve  the  public  inter- 
est much  better  If  It  would  come  before 
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us  with  a  frank  and  forthright  report  of 
the  revenues  available  under  present 
taxes  and  a  frank  and  forthright  state- 
ment of  what  new  revenues  would  be 
needed  to  cover  appropriations  over  and 
above  revenues  available,  and  finally  its 
frank  and  forthright  recommendation  of 
how  these  additional  revenues  should  be 
raised. 

I  am  sure  that  these  statements  would 
act  as  a  restraint  on  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Lest  anyone  misinterpret  what  I  have 
said  permit  me  to  hasten  to  say  that  I 
do  not  advocate  a  tax  Increase.  Instead  I 
am  asking  that  spending  requests  be 
reduced.  Tax  loopholes  should  be  closed 
and  spending  priorities  should  be  set. 

Certainly  we  can  and  must  make  sure 
that  our  efforts  tn  Vietnam  are  supported 
to  the  fullest  extent.  But  there  are  other 
areas  In  which  spending  should  be  cut 
and  this  must  be  done. 

I  oppose  the  bill  before  us.  I  urge  its 
defeat. 


The  Miracles  on  West  Street 
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HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  ooNK«cnctrr 
IN  THE  HOT7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  an  article  entitled, 
"The  Miracles  of  West  Street,"  which 
appeared  In  the  May  1967  edition  of  the 
Employment  Service  Review.  This  Is  the 
success  story  of  the  Adult  Work  Training 
demonstration  project  administered  by 
the  Commurvlty  Progress,  Inc.,  of  New 
Haven,  Corm.,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
In  the  87th  Congress,  and  to  have  played 
a  part  In  establishing  the  1962  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act,  the  first 
comprehensive  peace-time  effort  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the 
traial^^  and  development  of  our  labor 
force*:;  to  meet  the  technological  chal- 
lenge of  the  future.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  expanded  and  Improved  our  pro- 
grams designed  to  retrain  workers  with 
obsolete  sklls  for  new  jobs.  The  follow- 
ing article,  describing  the  success  of 
teaching  unskilled  and  even  Illiterate 
adults,  the  skills  necessary  for  them  to 
become  employable,  is  testimony  to  the 
foresight  of  this  body  in  establishing 
legislation  of  this  kind : 

The  Miracles  on  West  Street 
(By  Irene  Smith) 

Small  mlraclee  are  happening  at  100  West 
St,  in  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Nothing  about  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing prepares  you  to  believe  this.  It  is  squat, 
square,  and  brick  with  "No  Parking"  and  a 
soft  drink  sign  painted  on  its  outside  walls. 
A  smaller  sign  with  the  familiar  Oommiiiilty 
Progress.  Inc.  (OPI),  InMgnla  tells  you  the 
Adult  Work  Training  Program  la  located 
here.  Men  In  work  clothes  have  their  eyee  and 
hands  concentrated  on  the  machine*  and  the 
latticework  of  wires.  They  give  the  visitor 
only  a  brief  stir  of  recognlUon — a  few  heads 


look  up,  some  smile,  but  most  remain  bent 
over  their  work. 

The  feeling  of  miracles  comes  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  men. 

They  are  no  longer  young.  A  few  are  In  the 
early  30'b,  but  most  are  45  and  over. 

With  few  exceptions  they  are  unskilled. 
In  the  past  they  worked  as  sand  loaders,  ditch 
diggers,  box  folders,  and  foundry  men.  Now, 
their  age  or  a  physical  disability  bars  them 
from  hard  labor  and  they  have  become  wel- 
fare cases  or  family  burdens. 

Bryant  O.  is  a  59-year-old  Negro  who  looks 
closer  to  75.  A  life  of  hard  work  on  construc- 
tion gangs  and  the  responsibility  of  raising 
nine  children  (six  are  still  at  home)  have 
added  years  to  his  appearance.  But  if  he  Is 
tired,  it  doesn't  show  in  the  story  he  tells 
about  himself. 

He  is  learning  to  Identify,  Install,  and  re- 
pair simple  wiring  systems.  Two  days  a  week 
he  studies  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
In  classee  at  the  Skill  Center. 

"Yes"  ma'am,  I  can  write  now,"  he  tells  me 
In  a  deferential  manner  of  speech  that  belles 
the  fact  he  was  bom  In  PhUadelphla.  "I  can 
write  my  name.  I  can  write  'white'  and  'black' 
and  'red.'  " 

He  begins  to  make  the  first  stroke  of  "w" 
but  his  hand  Is  so  shaky  that  the  final  letter 
looks  shot  through  with  electrical  current. 
He  apologizes  for  this  with  the  explanation 
that  he  is  a  little  nervous. 

The  Instructor,  Joseph  Oliver,  told  me 
Bryant  had  been  struck  dxu-lng  an  electrical 
storm  and  the  {Milsy-like  tremor  In  his  right 
arm  does  get  wane  when  he  is  nervous. 

I  asked  Oliver  the  piurpoee  of  teaching 
electrical  work  to  a  man  who  lacks  the 
physical  and  educational  qualifications  for 
acceptance  as  an  electrician's  helper  or  an 
apprentice.  He  answered  that  there  are  Job 
possibilities  in  electrical  sui^ly  houses. 
Learning  to  do  simple  wiring  and  repair  has 
familiarized  Bryant  with  up-to-date  elec- 
trical devices.  Such  knowledge  qualifies  him 
for  stock  handling.  With  assistance  from 
CPI  Job  developers,  it  is  entirely  p>os6ible  that 
be  win  be  fitted  Into  a  job  that  uses  the 
skills  he  has  learned  In  the  program. 

Al  D.  teaches  data  processing  to  four  other 
men.  He  was  a  student  himself  when  the 
program  started  in  September. 

Unlike  most  of  the  participants  in  adult 
work  training,  he  Is  young  (30).  articulate, 
a  high  school  graduate,  and  a  skilled  ma- 
chinist. He  left  a  good  full-time  Job  In  An- 
sonla  as  a  machinist  ( he  is  stiU  working  there 
part  time  at  night).  He  came  to  the  center 
because  he  is  ambitious  to  move  up  the  skUl 
ladder.  His  progress  in  data  processing  haa 
been  rapid  and  spectacular.  When  the  regu- 
lar Instructor  left  the  program  to  take  an- 
other position,  Al  was  put  tn  his  place. 

Three  of  his  students  were  seated  around 
him  In  front  of  an  accounting  machine. 
Using  a  forbidding-looking  manned  on  pip- 
gramlng  computers,  Al  asked  questions  of 
each  student — What  happens  when  you  de- 
press a  certain  lever?  How  do  you  suppress 
the  printing  of  the  last  two  digits? 

Prom  the  question  and  answer  {lerlod  they 
moved  to  manipulation  of  the  machine  to 
make  It  perform  the  functions  they  had  just 
disctissed. 

The  whole  performance  revealed  a  matu- 
rity and  a  skUl  In  teaching  that  were  truly 
amazing.  Just  to  be  sure  he  remains  ahead  of 
his  students  and  in  conunand  of  his  subject, 
Al  soon  will  start  a  2-week  cotirse  at  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  In  Hartford. 

All  the  men  were  happy  to  be  In  training 
but  sorry  that  the  opportunity  had  come  so 
tate  in  life. 

"If  I  had  this  training  30  years  ago.  I'd  be 
■ome  place  today,"  was  the  way  one  man 
put  It.  Several  years  ago  he  Injured  his  back 
while  working  on  m  forklift  truck.  He  has 
bad  few  steady  jobs  since  then.  He  is  tak- 
ing electrical  training  but,  like  Bryant  G., 
be   la   too  old   and   not   healthy  enough   to 


qualify  as  an  apprentice  or  an  electrician's 
helper.  His  instructor  says,  however,  that  he 
has  enough  background  now  to  make  a  good 
candidate  for  bench  assembly  work  and 
other  subsidiary  electrical  jobs. 

The  miracle  of  men  who  are  striving  to 
remake  themselves  against  great  odds  un- 
derlines the  waste  of  htiman  resources 
which  poverty  and  prejudice  cause. 

John  Moriarity.  machine  shop  instructor, 
put  it  somewhat  bitterly:  "We  should  be 
spending  our  money  on  'our  own'  instead  of 
sending  it  overseas."  It  brings  his  "Irish  up" 
to  realize  that  men  with  skUl  and  potential 
Will  never  make  the  full  clhaib  to  setup  work 
or  tool-and-dle  making  because  they  have  so 
little  basic  education. 

He  was  referring  specifically  to  his  prize 
student.  Glaston  D.  who  had  only  6  years  of 
schooling  in  South  Carolina.  He  la  only  32 
but  has  six  children  and  a  wUe  to  support 

His  wife  encouraged  him  to  shift  to  part 
time  on  his  machine  Job  at  Sargent  Sc  Co.  so 
he  could  attend  classes  at  the  center  during 
the  day.  His  hope  Is  to  get  a  promotion  at 
Sargent's  and  advanced  training  (which  has 
been  tentatively  offered  him  on  the  basis  of 
hla  performance  at  West  St.  and  his  Im- 
provement In  math  and  reading) . 

In  spite  of  Instructor  Moriarity's  frustra- 
tion, he  has  high  praise  for  the  effort. 

"The  training  we  give  la  relaxed.  It  brings 
out  the  best.  If  these  men  were  being  trained 
In  a  factory,  they'd  fall  becatiae  the  pressure 
Is  BO  much  greater. 

"If  a  man  can't  read  or  write  well,  he  can't 
be  rushed  through  a  training  course.  This 
la  a  wonderful  program." 

And  he  repeated  what  the  other  men  had 
aald  In  varying  ways.  "Too  bad  we  dldn  t 
have  something  like  this  years  ago" 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished news  columnist,  Norman  Ross, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  produced  a 
most  illuminating  column  recently  on 
the  subject  of  organized  crime.  In  addi- 
tion to  pointing  out  the  sophisticated 
methods  employed  by  the  m.odern  syndi- 
cate crime  personalities,  Mr.  Ross  points 
up  the  need  for  Increased  research  &n6 
new  techniques  for  combating  the  orga- 
nized crime  elements  which  threaten  our 
Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  may 
take  decisive  action  at  this  session  in  be- 
half of  Federal  programs  both  of  re- 
search and  training  to  lead  the  Nation 
In  a  comprehensive  and  determined  fight 
against  crime. 

I  am  pleased  to  attach  Norman  Ross' 

article  which  appeared  In  the  May  20, 

1967,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 

Encoukaoing  Signs  in  Nation's  Was  Against 

mobsteks 

(By  Norman  Roes) 

How  archaic  are  the  methods  and  instru- 
ments used  to  fight  organized  crime  In  the 
United  States? 

Consider  the  following  facts: 

Some  200.000  scientists  and  engineers  are 
Involved  In  research  for  the  military.  Only  a 
handful  battle  crime. 
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Each  year  the  federal  gevemment  spends 
•16  billion  on  research,  nntll  1965  the  only 
cabinet- level  department  which  did  not  share 
in  these  funds  was  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Notre  Dame  U  the  only  major  law  school 
in  the  country  that  regularly  conducts  ex- 
haustive seminars  on  organized  crime. 

According  to  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Prof. 
Donald  R.  Cressy,  there  is  not  a  single  up-to- 
date  sociological  study  of  such  crime.  He  Is 
preparing  one. 

The  government  is  highly  fragmented  in 
terms  of  Its  response  to  crime.  There  are  26 
or  27  separate  investigative  agencies  at  the 
federal  level.  Each  operates  apart  from  the 
others  and  does  not  share  Information  which, 
If  combined,  might  make  a  case  against  syn- 
dicate hoodlums. 

Our  courts,  calamitously  overloaded,  stlU 
operate  under  procedures  dating  back  to 
colonial  days  when  people  lived  In  small, 
rural  communities  Instead  of  crowded  urban 


Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office  of 
EcoBomic  Opportunity 


Metropolitan  areas  might  profit  by  county- 
wide  police  forces.  But  if  a  county  has  30  or 
40  g^>vemments,  there  are  30  or  40  men  who 
are  anxious  to  protect  their  small  empires 
and  jealous  of  interlopers. 

It  will,  of  course,  take  far  more  than  just 
addltlomJ  funds  or  a  few  new  laws  to  wipe 
out  crime,  for  it  has  penetrated  too  many  as- 
pects d  American  life  over  too  long  a  time. 

The  grandsons  of  last  century's  "robber 
barons"  tiunied  legitimate.  But  the  sons 
Of  today's  Mafia  leaden  study  accounting 
and  btudness  administration  In  college,  and 
apply  the  latest  of  techniques  to  the  Qrms 
their  fathers  have  subverted. 

To  combat  them,  most  crime  fighters  in- 
sist that  they  must  be  able  to  use  rigidly 
proscribed  eavesdropping  techniques.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  disagrees  with  them  though  a 
high  percentage  of  their  information  comes 
from  wiretaps. 

There  are  encouraging  sig^ns,  however. 

For  example,  begli^lng  la  August,  the 
first  stage  of  an  information-sharing  system 
will  go  into  operation  in  the  greater  New 
York  area. 

The  hope  Is  to  develop,  under  rigid  restric- 
tions, a  general  data  bank  accessible  to  pro- 
bation and  parole  officials,  courts  and  dis- 
trict attorneys  as  well  as  police. 

Private  industry  has  come  up  with  a  num- 
'ber  of  tools  especially  helpful  in  the  fight 
against  individual  criminal  acts. 

These  Include  uses  for  closed-circuit  TV, 
Infrared  rays,  tranquilizer  pellets,  computers, 
advanced  alarm  systems  and  the  like. 

An  Interesting  example,  and  one  Tve 
watched  in  operation.  Is  the  Community  Ra- 
dio Watch  program  initiated  by  the  com- 
munications   division   of   Motorola. 

Under  it,  users  of  two-way  car  radios  act 
as  eyes  and  ears  for  the  police.  If  they  spot  a 
potentially  dangerous  situation,  they  do  not 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  as  did  the 
man  who  recently  curbed  a  speeding  car, 
made  a  citizens'  arrest,  and  was  himself 
jailed  since  he  had  nabbed  a  p>oIiceinan. 

Instead  they  quickly  report  to  a  base  sta- 
tion operator  who.  In  turn,  passes  along  the 
Information  to  the  i>olice. 

CTommunlties  in  38  states  already  have 
joined  the  program.  Twelve  thousand  com- 
panies, employing  140.000  persons,  have 
pledged  support.  In  Detroit,  a  fuel-truck 
driver  saved  a  woman's  life  when  he  saw  her 
go  through  her  windshield.  In  Cincinnati, 
police  have  been  saved  at  leut  $100,000  by 
eliminating  the  need  for  extra  expressway 
patrol  officers. 

Hopefully,  one  day  such  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  business  commtinlty — and  soci- 
ologists, engineers,  educators,  peychologista 
and  others — will  be  applied  to  the  'even 
graver  problems  posed  by  organized  crime. 
The  sooner  the  better. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  CELLBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  before 
there  was  a  war  on  poverty,  there  was, 
on  the  part  of  certain  elements,  a  war 
on  the  poor  themselves.  This  was  a  war 
waged  by  the  most  unscrupulous  against 
th^most  vulnerable. 

I  am  speaking  of  certain  unenlight- 
ened persona  whose  tactics  of  entrap- 
ment and  Intimidation  for  too  long  vic- 
timized the  poor  in  this  country.  There 
are  a  few  such  people  busy  today.  They 
single  out  the  poor,  whose  knowledge  of 
their  rights  and  whose  understanding 
of  sharp  practices  Is  limited.  They  in- 
duce the  poor  to  enter  into  contracts 
which  are  snares  for  the  uninformed, 
and  then  they  attempt  to  compel  com- 
pliance or  payment  if  the  poor  "default." 
They  have  used  not  only  collection  agen- 
cies, but  the  power  of  the  courts  to  profit 
from  these  unconscionable  schemes. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  National 
Bar  Association,  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  so  warmly 
support  the  legal  services  program  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Almost  250  legal  services  agencies 
funded  by  OEO  will  have  handled  more 
than  300,000  cases  from  some  600  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  by  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  1,200  lawyers 
who  staff  these  offices  are  helping  to  in- 
sure that  a  citizen  without  resources  will 
have  the  same  protection  of  the  law  that 
Is  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  afford  law- 
yers of  their  own.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  an  important  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Not  only  does  it  furnish  the 
weak  with  direct  and  timely  legal  assist- 
ance against  the  unscrupulous,  but  It  fur- 
nishes continuing  instruction  In  legal 
rights  and  responsibilities  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
resiject  for  law. 

The  story  which  follows,  from  the  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  Tribune  of  May  25,  provides 
an  interesting  insight  into  the  work  of 
one  such  local  legal  aid  society. 

Legal  Anj  Societt  ECizjps  Tim  Poob  and 
Ignorant 

(By  Dave  Lamb) 

Hatward. — With  seven  children  and  a  pov- 
erty-level income,  the  man  could  hardly  af- 
ford a  $500  correspondence  course  that  prom- 
ised to  train  him  as  a  jet  mechanic  in  30 
weeks. 

He  spoke  no  English,  had  no  money,  and 
his  dreams  of  grandeur  had  been  replaced 
months  before  by  a  poverty-Infested  exist- 
ence. 

But  then  there  appteared  the  rhanoe  to 
escape,  the  opt>ortunlty  to  aruoceed,  ell  pack- 
aged in  a  bold-lettered,  full-page  m^gMdna 
ad.  He  signed  a  contract,  began  the  course 
and  never  made  a  payment. 

The  story  la  not  unusual,  hardly  different 
from  that  of  a  couple  who  spent  $800  on  baJby 


fumltxire.  The  unemployed  laborer  who  fi- 
nanced a  (2,000  car  for  (3.100.  the  woman 
supported  by  welfare  who  bought  a  $350  set 
of  encyclopedias. 

Each  is  a  financial  cripple,  but  not  with- 
out recourse.  For  legal  assistance,  long  de- 
nied the  poor  because  of  prohibitive  fees.  Is 
available  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

The  Eden  Area  Legal  Aid  Society  op)€ned 
at  22531  Watkln*  St.  nine  months  ago  with 
one  lawyer,  a  secretary,  two  chairs  and  a  card 
table. 

Now  staffed  with  four  lawyers,  three  secre- 
taries, two  student  research  assistants  and  a 
full  complement  of  furniture,  the  office  has 
served  1,653  persons,  most  requesting  help  in 
landlord-tenant  relationships,  domestic  sit- 
uations, consumer  problems,  unemployment 
and  welfare  squabbles. 

The  office,  supported  by  a  $120,000  annual 
federal  grant.  Is  part  of  the  Alameda  County 
Legal  Aid  Society,  which  operates  similar 
agencies  in  Oakland  and  Llvermore. 

"We  have  filled  a  need  In  the  community, 
but  we  aren't  close  to  offering  all  the  legal 
assistance  that  the  poor  needs."  said  Ron 
Watts,  29,  a  1964  graduate  of  Golden  Gate 
Law  School  and  head  attorney  In  the  Hay- 
ward  office. 

"There  are  280,000  persons  in  our  target 
area,  20,000-30,000  of  whom  probably  meet 
pKjverty  qualifications.  We  have  served  only 
about  6  per  cent.  For  the  first  time,  though, 
legal  assistance  is  available  to  those  who 
traditionally  couldn't  afford  It." 

Criticism  of  the  War  on  Poverty  has  been 
widespread  on  many  fronts.  Only  the  legal 
assistance  portion  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
attacks.  It  recently  received  additional  funds 
from  Congress  despite  a  general  cutback  in 
anti-poverty  monies. 

For  the  most  part,  castlgatlon  directed  at 
legal  aid  has  been  limited  to  various  attor- 
neys and  bar  associations,  which  feared  re- 
duced incomes  and  the  inception  of  social- 
ized law  practices. 

This  contention.  Watts  said,  was  prema- 
ture and  unfair.  "If  anything,"  he  adds,  "we 
have  Increased  the  law  profession's  gross  In- 
come by  referring  many  of  our  ineligible 
clients  to  private  attorneys." 

Federal  guidelines  defining  poverty  contain 
flexibilities  molded  by  many  variables.  A  fam- 
ily of  four,  for  example,  with  an  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  $4,000  is  considered  pov- 
erty-stricken and  is  eligible  for  free  legal 
assistance. 

Domestic  problems — child  custody,  divorce, 
annulment — constitute  about  36  per  cent  of 
legal  aid  cases.  Most  would  be  outside  the 
financial  realm  of  the  poor  If  handled  by 
private  attorneys. 

"That  is  not  to  say  we  have  become  a 
tool  or  whipping  boy  for  disgruntled  wives," 
Watts  said.  "Each  case  is  screened,  evaluated 
and  handled  on  a  priority  basis.  Usually  do- 
mestic cases  receive  a  low  priority. 

"Nor  does  it  mean  that  divorce  is  encour- 
aged because  the  means  to  achieve  it  are 
provided.  Most  of  the  marriages  already  had 
broken  up,  and  the  divorce  merely  makes 
the  separation  legally  final.  I  don't  think  tht 
poor's  divorce  rate  is  any  higher  than  any 
other  group's.  The  poor  often  become  tangled 
in  a  web  of  financial  hopelessness,  left  to 
flounder  under  the  oppressive  btirden  of  self- 
inflicted  monetary  responsibilities. 

"It's  Incredible  that  someone  with  barely 
enough  to  support  his  family  would  5lgn 
up  for  expensive  correspondence  courses  or 
buy  lavish  furniture."  Watts  said.  "But  It 
happens  all  the  time." 

To  aUeviate  some  of  the  legal  problems 
confronting  the  poor,  Watts  poses  two  panial 
solutions: 

One  is  instruction  of  a  mandatory  basic  law 
course  in  all  high  schools.  The  other  a  72- 
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hour  waiting  f>erlod  before  a  signed  contract 
becomes  valid. 

Either  may  help  an  aspiring  jet  mechanic 
out  of  the  hangar  until  his  children  were  fed. 
A  dream  of  grandeur  might  be  loet.  But  eo 
would  a  nightmare  of  financial  unsurety. 


Rochetter't  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Berutein 
Focases  on  Mideast  Fatorc  at  Emer- 
gency Washington  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night. 
Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  of  Temple 
B'rith  Kodesh  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who 
serves  as  president  of  the  well-known 
American-Israel  Public  ACTalrs  Commit- 
tee, addressed  swi  emt-rgency  meeting  of 
the  Nation's  Jewish  leaders  held  here  in 
Washington. 

His  remarks  were  directed  to  the  very 
serious  and  pressing  problem  of  working 
out  a  new  alinement  In  the  Middle  East, 
one  which  will  not  leave  Israel  open  to 
the  kind  of  terroristic  harassment  and 
threats  to  her  existence  that  she  has 
undergone  since  1948. 

Rabbi  Bernstein  served  during  and 
after  World  War  n  as  chief  adviser  on 
Jewish  affairs  to  the  U.S.  command  In 
Europe  and  to  Presidents  Truman  and 
Roosevelt.  His  primary  task  after  the 
war  was  the  relocation  of  the  quarter  of 
a  million  displaced  Jewish  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  extermination  program.  Thus, 
his  involvement  with  the  State  of  Israel 
was  an  early  and  intimate  one.  He  Is 
today  among  the  foremost  American  au- 
thorities on  Israel  and  the  Mideast. 
Knowing  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  for  the  events  that  are  now 
occurring  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
I  am  pleased  to  share  with  them.  Rabbi 
Bernstein's  remarks  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  meeting  last  night: 
Address  of  Rabbi  Philip  S.   Bernstein,   of 

ROCHESTEE,     CHARMAN     OF     THE     AMERICAN 

Israel  Poblic  Affairs  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington, Junk  7, 1967 

It  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  I  flew 
into  Washington  from  Germany  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  Stratton  BUI.  This  was  leg- 
iBlaUon  being  considered  by  the  80th  Con- 
gress to  liberalize  immigration  laws  so  as  to 
enable  some  displaced  persons  among  others 
to  enter  the  United  States.  At  that  time  I 
was  serving  as  Advisor  on  Jewish  Affairs  to 
the  U.S.  military  commander  in  Europe  and 
it  was  my  concern,  as  it  was  that  of  the  V3. 
Army,  to  find  some  refuge  for  the  quarter 
of  a  million  displaced  persons  then  trapped 
In  the  U.S.  Zone  of  Germany.  When  the  80th 
Congress  had  finished  with  this  legislation, 
It  not  only  did  not  admit  those  displaced 
persons  who  wanted  to  come  here,  but  in 
effect  excluded  them. 

It  was  only  when  Israel  came  into  existence 
«s  a  State  and  took  control  of  Jewish  Immi- 
gration Into  Jewish  hands  that  the  DP  camps 
were  swlfUy  liquidated  and  the  problem 
•olved.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  every  Jew.  re- 
gardless of  age  or  condition  who  has  had 
some  reason  to  go  home  has  found  doors  of 
that  home  wide  open  to  him  in  Israel. 


It  Is  this  Issue,  among  others,  that  has 
been  at  stake  in  the  struggle  In  the  Middle 

East.  If  Nasser  and  his  cohorts  had  prevailed, 
there  would  have  been  no  ready  refuge,  no 
coming  hrane  for  those  Jews  who  felt  un- 
happy or  unwanted  elsewhere.  And  it  would 
have  meant  the  slaughter  of  the  over  two 
million  Jews  now  in  Israel. 

Therefore,  there  is  in  our  hearts  a  pro- 
found gratitude  over  the  events  that  have 
occurred  In  the  past  72  hours.  I  say  this  not 
as  a  warmonger,  for  I  have  served  In  two  wars 
and  know  their  terrible  cost.  But  I  express 
the  profound  gratification  of  all  Jews  and 
of  innumerable  decent  people  throughout 
the  world  that  this  disaster  has  been  staved 
off  by  Israeli  valor  and  strength.  We  are 
grateful,  too.  that  these  results  have  been 
achieved  quickly  and  with  a  minimal  loss 
of  life  and  of  national  and  human  treasure. 
Israel's  army  has  made  Indelibly  clear  that 
Jews  may  no  longer  be  slaughtered  with  im- 
punity. There  wUl  not  be  another  anniliha- 
tion  of  Jews  in  our  generation. 

The  Arab  leadership  responsible  for  this 
conflict  is  getting  what  it  deserves.  I  feel 
differently  about  the  Arab  masses,  who  I  sus- 
pect for  the  most  part  are  victims  of  the 
vicious  and  false  propaganda  that  their  lead- 
ers have  perpetrated.  For  what  grievance 
really  does  the  i>oor  Arab  fellah  have  against 
the  Jews  of  Israel  who  have  so  much  to 
teach  him  and  who  can  effectuate  with  him 
a  mutually  fructifying  relationship? 

I  should  like  to  piake  the  same  point  about 
the  poor  peasants  of  India,  which  for  reasons 
of  political  exf>ediency,  has  given  support  to 
the  enemies  of  Israel.  I  was  In  Jaipur  in 
December  1966  and  attended  a  great  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  exhibition  there.  The 
most  popular  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Israelis, 
for  it  demonstrated  a  plow  which  could  be 
worked  with  one  ox  rather  than  two.  To  the 
impoverished  Indian  peasant  this  was  much 
more  ImfKjrtant  than  the  political  iasuee 
which  the  government  raised  to  appease 
India's  60  million  Moslems.  The  plain  peo- 
ple of  India  had  no  more  qxiarrel  with  Israel 
than  the  plain  people  of  Israel  have  with 
India. 

It  is  the  Arab  leadership,  primarily  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  who  have  brought  the  Middle 
East  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  It  was 
Nasser  who  surrounded  Israel  with  100,000 
Arab  troops  screaming  for  a  Holy  War.  It 
was  Nasser  who  said  that  Israel  must  be 
destroyed.  It  was  Nasser  who  drove  out  the 
United  Nation's  peacekeeping  contingents. 
It  was  Nasser  who  blockaded  the  Straits  of 
Tlran. 

Shall  we  now  rehabilitate  Nasser?  Shall  we 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  1956?  When  Israel 
won  the  war  and  great  power  blundering  de- 
faulted on  the  opportunity  to  win  peace. 
Shall  we  give  Nasser  the  opportxmlty  to 
improvise  some  victory  out  of  defeat?  Shall 
we  reestablish  the  conditions  which  have 
made  and  will  make  peace  impossible. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  objective  of 
the  peace-loving  powers  should  be  to  en- 
courage liberal  Arabs  to  come  forward  now, 
prepared  to  think  In  terms  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Middle  East,  of  its  people  and  Its 
freedoms.  The  objective  should  be  to  give 
every  encouragement  to  those  elements  In 
the  Arab  world  which  are  prepared  for 
peace. 

The  opportunity  to  do  this  has  been 
created  by  Israel.  Certainly  the  little  Jewish 
state  had  some  material  aid  from  friendly 
western  nations,  but  there  were  no  trxxipe 
and  no  active  Intervention.  Nasser  was  guilty 
of  a  most  dangerous  and  Inflammatory  false- 
hood when  he  charged  that  the  United  States 
and  the  British  had  Intervened  militarily  on 
Israel's  side.  Was  this  a  desperate  attempt 
to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to  hla  aid,  an 
action  which  might  have  precipitated  World 
War  m. 

It  was  Israel  that  won  the  victory.  It  must 
not  now  loee  in  peace  what  It  was  compelled 


to  win  In  war.  It  should  settle  for  nothing 
lees  than  defensible  borders.  It  must  have 
freedom  of  navigation  not  only  In  the  Red 
Sea  but  In  the  Suez  Canal  as  well.  Its  people 
must  no  longer  be  compelled  to  live  In  an  In- 
tolerable state  of  siege.  They  must  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  and  work  In  peace. 

The  Arab  war  on  Israel  will  not  be  brought 
to  an  end  If  once  again  we  resort  to  evasive 
devices  and  mechanisms,  and  If  we  are  satis- 
fied with  temporary  truces  and  armistices, 
which  are  flouted  and  forgotten.  There  Is  only 
one  way.  Onoe  and  for  all  the  international 
community  must  summon  the  Arab  states 
to  recognise  that  Israel  exists  and  must  call 
for  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations 
which  will  lead  to  a  lasting  and  permanent 
peace. 

I  think  it  Is  not  presimiptuous  to  say  that 
Israel  is  now  rendering  an  historic  service 
to  the  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  West. 
If  it  were  not  for  Israel's  single-handed 
achievements  in  these  days,  who  knows  what 
the  U.S.  might  have  been  called  upon  to  do. 
confronted  by  arrogant  Arab  states  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviet  Union  and  supporting 
its  ambitions.  An  aggressive  and  expansion- 
ist Nasserjiad  long  threatened  not  only  Israel. 
but  every  Arab  state  oriented  to  the  West. 
Nasser  has  incessantly  sought  to  undermine 
America's  vital  interests  In  the  Middle  East. 
Only  a  couple  of  days  ago,  there  were  those 
who  said  that  Isi^el  and  the  west  would 
have  to  make  new  concessions  to  Nasser 
because  he  had  gained  new  political  prestige 
and  power.  But  over  night,  the  baltmce  of 
power  and  the  balance  of  opinion  have 
changed.  Nasser  no  longer  dominates  the 
Middle  East  and  not  only  Israel  but  other 
governments  in  that  area  may  feel  they  can 
breathe  more  easily. 

Israel  has  prevented  for  the  present  at  least 
Soviet  dominance  of  the  Near  East  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Who  knows  what  impact  this 
would  have  had  upon  Asia  and  Africa?  Per- 
haps Israel's  valor  and  sacrifices  have  spared 
the  United  States  a  two-front  conflict. 

Not  victory  but  peace  is  our  true  objective. 
Now  there  will  be  the  opportimlty  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  of  the  recent  past  and  to  achieve 
a  peace  that  will  be  In  the  l>e8t  interests 
of  all.  For  such  a  peace  we  hope  and  pray, 
and    we    will    labor    and   we   will    sacrifice. 


The  Mideast  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    Nrw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.'  tonight. 
In  my  home  town  of  Buffalo,  a  large  turn- 
out of  persons  of  all  faiths  is  expected 
at  a  special  service  of  concern  for  the 
State  of  Israel  in  Temple  Beth  Zion,  an 
exciting  new  architectural  masterpiece. 

I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  negotiate  a  contract  for  the  military 
services  of  Israel's  Gen.  Moshe  Dasran 
when,  as  seems  certain,  he  soon  winds 
up  his  current  assignment. 

But  I  will  Instead  take  time  to  express 
my  views  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East — ^past,  present,  and  future. 

Aggression  against  Israel  began  20 
years  ago  when  the  Arab  world  set  out 
to  flaunt  the  will  of  the  United  Nations 
and  destroy  the  newly  authorized  State. 
Against  the  expressed  decision  of  the 
woild    body,    the    seven    Arab    States 
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launched  a  broad  attack  on  the  Jewish 
communities  in  the  Holy  Land.  Only  a 
stout  and  noble  defense  thwarted  their 
plan. 

An  armistice  was  rushed  throiigh  when 
the  Arab  armies  were  in  hasty  retreat, 
but  it  never  matured  Into  a  treaty.  The 
pressure  off,  the  Arab  States  balked  at 
accepting  the  status  quo.  Unfortunately, 
the  great  powers  did  not  frankly  face  up 
to  the  issue.  Arab  plans  for  vengeance 
were  discounted  as  domestic  propaganda. 
Arab  arms  purchases  were  increased  and 
accepted  under  the  guise  of  bringing  sta- 
bility to  the  area.  Foreign  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  the  Arab  States  wlUiout  com- 
pelling them  to  Integrate  into  their  econ- 
omies those  Arabs  who  htwl  taken  flight 
at  Arab  urging. 

Encouraged  by  International  Indeci- 
sion, the  Arabs  began  to  organize  ter- 
rorist Infiltration  of  Israel.  War  was 
planned.  Russian  arms  were  built  up  in 
the  Slnal  Peninsula.  In  1956,  Israel  de- 
fended its  very  existence  during  the 
Slnal  campaign. 

Her  swift  victory  offered  the  world 
another  chance  to  face  the  larger  Issues. 
Pledges  were  made.  The  Suez  Canal 
would  be  an  open  waterway.  Plans  would 
be  effected  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Arabs  who  remained  In  the  camps. 
Israel  was  guaranteed  access  to  the  East 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran.  Pledges 
were  made,  but  they  were  not  followed 
out.  The  Suez  Canal  remained  closed. 
Aid  continued  to  the  so-called  refugees 
without  any  effective  redeployment  of 
these  people.  The  Arab  world  again  was 
encouraged  to  dream  the  ugly  dreams 
of  vengeance.  She  found  a  source  of 
encouragement  and  military  aid  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  dispatched 
Jet  aircraft,  missiles,  tanks,  and  armor 
In  vast  numbers. 

In  Cairo  3  years  ago,  a  concerted 
strategy  for  the  destruction  of  Israel 
was  devised.  These  bitter  seeds  have 
borne  fruit.  Today  Israel  is  defending 
herself  and  our  ideals. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  when  these  hos- 
tilities come  to  an  end  the  United  States 
must  take  the  lead  in  mobilizing  an  in- 
ternational effort  to  create  viable  in- 
strumentalities for  a  stable  Middle  East 
peace  and  to  establish  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  international  waters  in  the 
area.  A  cease-fire  will  be  meaningless 
unless  It  includes  the  requirement  of 
peace  negotiations.  Israel  cannot  bar- 
gain away  her  rights  without  assurances 
of  securi^. 

This  great  Nation,  dedicated  to  peace 
and  law.  must  be  in  the  forefront  in 
creating  the  conditions  which  will  make 
direct  peace  negotiations  possible. 


AntomobUe  Liability  Intorance  Poticies 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NKW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1367 

Mr.    FARBSTEIN.    Mr.    SptAk.eT.    on 
January  26, 1  Joined  four  other  Members 


of  the  House  in  introducing  legislation 
creating  a  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insur- 
ance Guaranty  Corporation,  to  protect 
policyholders  and  injured  parties 
against  automobile  insurance  company 
failures.  This  measure  is  designed  to  solve 
one  specific  insurace  problem;  but  other 
more  fundamental  Insurance  practices 
such  as  soaring  insurance  rates,  arbi- 
trary cancellations,  and  nonrenewals 
continue  to  plague  Insurance  iwlicy- 
holders,  particularly  the  youthful  driver 
and  elder  citizen. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  every  year  auto 
accidents  keep  increasing  regardless  of 
substantial  safety  programs  by  both  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations.  A  recent 
national  magazine  estimated  auto  Insxir- 
ance  settlements  for  1966  approaching 
$4  billion.  This  rising  level  of  claims  has 
resulted  In  a  policy-writing  loss  for  many 
Insurance  companies.  This  serves  as  their 
Justification  for  seeking  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  premiums  charged  citizens. 
I  can  imderstand  the  concern  of  these 
insurance  executives  for  maintaining  a 
profit  margin,  but  quite  frankly.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  size  of  insurance 
premium  increases  requested  by  insur- 
ance companies  are  necessary.  As  was 
recently  noted,  many  insurance  com- 
panies earn  a  healthy  Income  from  the 
Investments  they  make  during  a  year  on 
the  premiums  collected  from  customers. 
Therefore,  many  companies,  although 
possibly  losing  money  on  premiums, 
more  than  make  up  for  it  from  the  In- 
vestments Incomes  earned.  I  believe  in- 
vestment Incomes  should  be  Included  in 
computing  policyholders  auto  rates. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  my  support  for  the 
Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Guar- 
anty Corporation.  These  letters  have 
listed  a  wide  range  of  complaints  about 
Insurance  companies;  but  a  large  number 
of  them  dealt  with  the  questions  of  arbi- 
trary cancellations  and  nonrenewal  of 
policies.  Many  of  these  cancellations  in- 
volved young  people  but  others  Included 
experienced  drivers  who  have  driven  for 
years  without  an  accident,  but  who  in  a 
brief  period  were  Involved  In  one  or  two 
accidents.  All  of  a  sudden,  these  citizens 
have  been  notified  by  companies,  often 
ones  with  which  they  have  done  business 
for  years,  that  their  policy  had  been  can- 
celled. It  is  not  uncommon  for  such  can- 
cellations to  be  made  without  clearly 
stating  the  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  automobile  has  be- 
come a  part  of  every  American's  leisure 
life,  but  it  also  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
working  day.  To  cancel  a  driver's  insur- 
ance without  just  cause  can  work  an  eco- 
nomic hardship  on  many  responsible 
citizens. 

The  non-renewal  of  a  policy  seems  to 
be  a  practice  particularly  pertaining  to 
elder  citizens  who,  because  of  age,  are  no 
longer  considered  preferred  risks.  Again, 
I  believe  insurance  companies  must  be 
responsible  for  sho'wing  just  cause  for 
non-renewal  and.  In  addition,  provide  a 
means  through  which  citizens  can  appeal 
such  action.  I  do  not  consider  age  as 
showing  just  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  1945,  pave 
the  power  to  regulate  insurance  to  the 


individual  States.  It  seems  evident  to  me 
that  present  regulation  is  not  adequate 
and  that  it  Is  time  the  Congress  reviewed 
the  present  practice  of  these  insurance 
companies.  The  many  complalnts^  of  our 
citizens  can  not  continue  to  be  ignored. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  them  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  receiving  both  respon- 
sible and  responsive  auto  insurance  serv- 
ice. I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
this  concern. 


Mid-Decade  Centas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able William  J.  Green,  has  earned  wide 
acclaim  for  his  cogent  advocacy  of  a  mid- 
decade  census. 

He  has  pointed  out  quite  rightly  that 
the  once  reliable  decennial  census  is  no 
longer  suflSclent  for  planning  Federal 
programs  or  for  charting  the  mobility  of 
the  American  people. 

In  an  editorial  In  its  June  7.  1967,  edi- 
tion, the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  Mr.  Green's  proposal 
for  a  mid-decade  census. 

The  difficulties  and  costs  of  such  a  survey 
■would  be  slight  as  compared  to  the  Incal- 
culable benefits  to  the  economy  and  the  social 
sciences — 

The  editorial  stated. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  edito- 
rial in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  excellent  case  Mr.  Green  makes 
for  a  mid-decade  census. 

Mis-Decade  Census 

The  need  for  more  reliable  population  data 
becomes  Increasingly  urgent  with  the  passage 
of  time.  The  federal  government  spends  more 
than  $50  billion  a  year  on  domestic  program.s. 
State  and  local  governments  add  an  esti- 
mated $75  billion.  Despite  this  enormous 
expenditure,  government  agencies  have  no 
accurate  guidelines  to  determine  where  public 
needs  are  most  pressing. 

In  order  to  carry  out  domestic  aid  pro- 
grams, government  agencies  must  have  accu- 
rate census  data  to  estimate  current  needs 
and  to  project  future  demands.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  ha«  complained  that  cen.sus 
data  cannot  be  processed  quickly  enough  to 
be  of  any  practical  use  to  his  agency. 

The  realization  that  the  data  supplied  by 
the  1960  census  Is  no  longer  adequate,  h.-is 
prompted  a  number  of  congressman  to  call 
for  a  census  to  be  taken  every  five  years. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a 
mid-decade  census  Is  Representative  WilUam 
J.  Green  III  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  House  subcommittee  on  census  and  sta- 
tistics. The  10-year  census  might  have  re- 
flected the  nation's  growth  In  1940,  he  as- 
serts, but  Is  hopelessly  Incapable  of  charting 
the  soaring  U.S.  birth  rate  and  the  mobility 
of  American  families.  He  points  out  the  im- 
possibility of  Intelligent  economic  planning 
when  fully  half  of  the  American  people  no 
longer  live  where  they  did  In  1960. 
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The  Census  Bureau  eBtlznat«6  that  the  1970 
census  will  cost  $178  milUoc  ajid  will  be  con- 
ducted prtnclpaUy  by  maU.  C«nsus  takers  will 
viislt  those  hemes  which  do  no>t  submit  a 
completed  form.  Mr.  Oreen  proposes  the  use 
of  sampling  techniques  In  the  mid-decade 
census  Instead  of  the  door-to-door  bead 
count.  This  approach  would  not  be  as  accu- 
rate as  the  person-to-person  co\int,  but  would 
provide  Invaluable  data  for  the  framing  of 
legislation  axid  the  allocation  of  public  funds. 

Some  House  members  frown  on  a  five  year 
census  as  an  unsettling  measure  leading  to 
reapportionment.  But  actually  because  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  based  on  1960  census  figures,  rapidly  grow- 
ing areas  are  not  fairly  represented  In  Con- 
gress. A  mid-decade  censtis  would  seem  to  be 
a  necessity  11  certain  Inequities  are  not  to 
be  perpetuated. 

The  difficulties  and  costs  of  such  a  survey 
would  be  slight  as  compared  to  the  Incalctila- 
ble  benefits  to  the  economy  and  social  sci- 
ences. Education,  housing,  hospital  construc- 
tion, law  enforcement,  highway  planning, 
mass  transportation,  water  and  air  pollution 
control — all  call  for  more  precise  population 
data. 


Israel  Struck  Blow  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NZW    TOftK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  i.  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kalei- 
doscope of  events  in  the  past  week  In  the 
Mideast  finds  many  of  us  without  com- 
plete facts. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however:  the  Israel 
forces  accomplished  the  seeming  impos- 
sible, and  In  doing  It  alone,  struck  a  great 
blow  for  freedom,  not  only  for  Israel,  but 
for  the  entire  world. 

My  thoughts  are  summed  up  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  a  constituent  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

June  8, 1967. 
Mr.  Alfsed.W.  Levy, 

President,  Huntington  Hebrew  Congregation, 
Huntinffton,  N.T. 

Deak  Mb.  LrvT :  I  was  very  pleased  that  you 
and  Mr.  Kaufman  were  able  to  visit  with  me 
at  my  Washington  office  today  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  Mid -East  generally,  and  Is- 
rael In  particular,  as  well  as  the  Important 
part  which  America  must,  and  I  am.  sure, 
win  play  In  protecting  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity and  International  rights  of  this  valiant 
little  country  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  moved 
swiftly,  and  our  early  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions have  turned  to  admiration  and  pride 
In  the  historic  military  victories  of  an  op- 
pressed, outnumbered,  but  coxirageous  little 
nation. 

In  the  past  several  years,  America's  Middle 
East  policy  has  been  steeped  in  paradox.  We 
have  given  245  million  dollars  In  military  aid 
to  the  Arab  nations — but  not  with  my  vote! 
We  have  fed  Nasser's  armies  with  UJ5.  tax 
subsidized  wheat^but  not  with  my  vote! 
We  gave  0  billion  doUars  in  aid  to  ungrateful 
India  to  see  her  turn  her  back  on  Israel  and 
the  United  States. 

And  the  day  before  hoetlUtleB  began, 
Americana  with  UJS.  Jet  aircraft  were  train- 
ing Jordan's  pilots. 

The  inconsistency  and  wlahy-washy  te- 
manuc  flip-flop  from  "neutral"  to  "Inter- 
erted  belligerent"  was  a  most  unsatisfactory 
diplomatic  posture  for  a  country  pledged  to 
•tem  aggression  and  stand  for  freedom.  How 


much  In  contrast  have  been  tbe  stately  and 
oonfldent  pronouncements  by  Abb*  Eban. 

It  Is  time  for  our  Govemnaent  and  aU 
Americans  to  rally  behind  the  Israeli,  who 
have  accomplished  more  in  one  week  In  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  to  check  the  advance 
of  Fascist  and  Communist  aggression  than 
most  nations  In  a  generation. 

I  app>o6ed  American  Intervention  In  the 
1966  Suez  Crisis  and  Its  policy  of  roll-back, 
and  do  hope  our  Government  this  time  will 
do  all  possible  to  use  these  great  military 
victories  as  a  base  for  negotiation  for  a  last- 
ing settlement  predicated  on  equity,  Justice, 
and  freedom. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  R.  Grover,  Jr., 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Urges  United  States  To  Support  Perma- 
nent Solutions  for  Permanent  Israel- 
Arab  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  McCIORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
outbreak  of  violence  in  the  Mideast  has 
been  most  disturbing,  there  are  definite 
indications  today  that  many  of  the  causes 
of  this  outbreak  may  now  be  removed. 

The  existence  of  a  viable  State  of  Israel 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  oom- 
mimity  of  nations  must  be  fully  recog- 
nized. Indeed,  the  State  of  Israel  has 
demonstrated  progress  which  may  serve 
as  an  example  for  many  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  the  Mideast,  I 
had  occasion  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
Arab-Israel  relations  with  a  ntunber  of 
persons  In  Israel  as  well  as  In  neighbor- 
ing Jordan.  It  appeared  that  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  Jordanian  population 
is  ready  to  recognize  the  permanent  sta- 
tus of  Israel  and  to  develop  long-range 
and  cordial  relations  of  mutual  respect. 

It  would  not  be  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem for  us  to  acquiesce  in  any  temporary 
or  makeshift  arrangements  which  would 
leave  unsolved  problems  In  the  Mideast 
area.  This  view  also  applies  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal.  Certainly, 
complete  access  to  these  waters  must  be 
granted  to  the  State  of  Israel  without 
any  restrictions. 

The  awkward  and  anomalous  action 
which  has  permitted  access  to  Jsnel 
through  Jordan  but  has  prevented  pas- 
sage to  Jordan  from  Israel  Is  another 
objectionable  condition  which  our  Na- 
tion must  help  to  resolve  on  a  permanant 
basis. 

While  the  action  of  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  In  withdrawing  DJi.  Emer- 
gency Forces  from  Egypt  was  precipitate 
and  111  advised,  the  attitudes  displayed 
more  recently  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  mgcest  a 
strong  de^e  for  multinational  co(n>era- 
tion  in  behalf  of  permanent  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  We 
must,  by  all  means  possible,  encourage 


such  multinational  cooperation  and  ac- 
tion. This  in  turn  can  provide  the  es- 
sential element  of  permanence  to  the 
Middle  East  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  loyal  and  dedicated 
Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  residing 
in  the  12th  Ehstrict  of  Illinois  as  well  as 
countless  thousands  who  recognize  the 
justice  of  the  mission  and  the  cause  of 
the  State  of  Israel  have  expressed  their 
concern  for  this  young  state  and  its  fu- 
ture. The  concern  thus  expressed  has 
been  both  reasonable  and  objective,  and 
I  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  recent 
days  by  nimierous  communications  and 
individual  conferences  with  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  my  congressional 
district.  I  am  grateful  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  am  proud  to  have  provided 
STupport  and  cooperation  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  satisfied  that  under 
the  steady  hand  and  wise  guidance  of 
our  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  Af- 
fairs Lucius  Battle,  we  may  help  the 
State  of  Israel  to  achieve  its  goals  of  an 
honorable  peace  together  with  the  rec- 
ognition and  respect  to  which  a  sover- 
eign nation  is  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  watch  the  progress 
of  events  during  these  coming  days  and 
will  stand  ready  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  appropriate  decisionmaking  of  our 
executive  department. 


Foe  of  Aggressire  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Nxw  TBtacr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  Z.  1997 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican trade  union  movemoit  has  always 
been  a  formidable  foe  of  the  aggressive 
forces  that  are  bent  on  Communist  con- 
quest of  the  world.  In  keeping  with  this 
traditional  commitment  to  freedom  and 
democracy,  the  National  Maritime  Un- 
ion and  the  International  Longshore- 
men's Association.  AFL-CIO,  announced 
a  few  days  ago  a  boycott  of  shipping  to 
any  Egyptian  port  if  the  United  Arab 
Republic  attempted  to  Implement  its 
threat  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  free 
shipping.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  the 
resolute  and  positive  action  of  these  un- 
ionists has  not  been  matched  by  the 
United  Nations  that  has  failed  so  abjectly 
to  meet  the  realities  of  the  hour. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  following  letter  of  June  2, 
from  Mr.  Joel  R.  Jacobson,  president. 
New  Jersey  State  Industrial  Union 
Council,  AFL-CIO.  Newark.  N.J. : 
Nrw  Jessxt  Stats  XHdttstkiai. 
Union  Cotocii.,  APT^-CIO, 

Newarlc,  HJ.,  June  2,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  G.  Minish, 
House  Office  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  CoKCKEssMAif  MiKiflH :  The  National 
Maritime  Union.  UTL-CIO  and  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoranen's  Aaaoclatloii.  APli-CIO, 
have  both  announced  that  they  will  boycott 
any  ship  travelling  to,  or  eanylng  cargo  for 
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any  Egyptian  port,  If  the  TTnlted  Arab  Re- 
public should  attempt  to  Implement  Its 
threat  to  close  the  Gulf  c^  Aqaba  to  free 
shipping. 

Tbe  New  Jersey  Industrial  Union  CJouncll, 
AFLr-CIO.  Is  proud  to  extend  Ita  strongest 
possible  support  of  the  courageous  actions  of 
these  two  imlons  and  their  attempt  to  end 
the  threat  to  free  shipping  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has 
alwajrs  stood  as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  in  re- 
sistance to  Communist  aggression.  Today,  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  threat  of  aggression 
against  free  international  trade  and  free 
shipping  is  obviously  being  manipulated  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  callously  camouflaged 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  urg^  American 
pollcymakera  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
made  previously  by  Presidents  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to  pre- 
serve the  International  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  May  23  declaration  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  our  nation  will 
meet  Its  frequently  reiterated  commitments 
Is  encouraging.  But.  mere  words  alone  are  not 
enough. 

The  vigorous  action  planned  by  the  Na- 
tlonal  Maritime  Union,  kFli-CLO  and  ths 
International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
AFIj-CIO,  is  a  keynote  which  should  be  pur- 
sued by  our  government. 

Your  support  of  this  vigorous  iwo-deigp- 
cratle,  and  effective  antl-communlst  action 
Is  earnestly  solicited. 
Sincerely, 

Joe.  R.  Jacobson, 

President. 


The  Lot  Aafeles  Times  Reassesses  Onr 

CommitmeBt  in  \netnain 


EXTENSION  OP  JIEMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAUFORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  edi- 
torial of  June  4.  the  Loe  Angeles  Times 
presented  a  moet  perceptive  analysis  of 
America's  role  In  the  Vietnam  conflict 
and  a  dear  reassessment  of  our  objec- 
tives there.  Those  who  espouse  escalation 
as  well  as  those  who  deciy  escalation 
would  do  well  to  take  note  of  this  edi- 
torial. The  administration  has  contin- 
ually reaffirmed  Its  c<»nmltment  to  a  lim- 
ited war  for  limited  objectives,  and  the 
editors  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  have 
done  a  commendable  Job  of  evaluating 
the  means  employed  In  meeting  these  ob- 
jectives. I  urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  fine  and  responsible  edi- 
torial: 

Reassessment  in  Vietnam 
The  American  military  effort  in  Vietnam 
was  begun — and  supported  by  The  Times 
among  others — with  the  idea  of  fighting  a 
limited  confilct  to  obtain  one  limited  baslo 
objective:  prevention  of  a  Ckxnmunlst  take- 
over of  South  Vietnam  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Times  now  sees  a  growing  danger  that 
the  means  being  used  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective may  soon  pass  beyond  the  military 
boundaries  which  define  limited  war.  There 
Is  danger.  In  short,  that  U.S.  power  may  be 
used  in  ways  that  wlU  compromise  or  even 
destroy  the  American  intention  of  keeping 
the  war  limited,  that  by  accident.  Inadvert- 
ence or  miscalculation  a  confrontation  wltb 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China  win 
be  made  Inevitable. 


Before  it  b  too  late,  before  steps  are  taken 
which  might  Involve  the  United  States  in  a 
far  larger  conflict,  a  fresh  assessment  of  what 
is  going  on  In  Vietnam  would  be  In  order. 
This  does  not  mean  a  reconsideration  of 
basic  U.S.  objectives,  which  we  continue  to 
believe  are  sound.  But  It  does  mean  that  the 
tactics  employed  to  realize  those  objectives 
require  a  new  evaluation,  particularly  as  they 
Involve  North  Vietnam. 

Speciflcally.  The  'nmes  believes  that: 

There  should  under  no  circumstances  be  a 
U3.  land  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

Haiphong  harbor  should  not  be  mined, 
bombed  or  blockaded. 

Hot  pursuit  of  North  Vietnamese  planes 
should  not  extend  across  the  Chinese  border, 
nor  should  there  be  any  US.  air  attacks  on 
Chinese  bases,  unless  the  Chinese  actively 
Intervene  In  the  war. 

Bombing  In  the  north  should  remain  lim- 
ited to  military  targets,  supply  points  and  In- 
filtration routes  to  the  south.  There  should 
be  no  saturation  bombing  of  population  cen- 
ters. 

The  American  government  has.  of  course, 
said  before  that  the  United  States  has  no 
Intention  of  invading  North  Vietnam,  or  of 
destroying  its  form  of  government.  Tlie  Pe- 
king regime  has  also  made  clear  that  Chinese 
Intervention  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  would 
follow  either  a  UJ3.  Invasion  of  the  north 
or  an  attempt  to  depose  the  Communists 
from  power  In  Hanoi. 

The  combined  effect  of  these  statements 
seems  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  basis 
for  Chinese  intervention  in  Vietnam.  This 
is  not,  however,  necessarily  the  case.  Peking's 
leaders  speak  as  If  they  believe  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  strike  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, on  the  grround.  They  may  well  be  pre- 
pared to  act  on  this  conviction  before  the 
fact. 

Some  U-S.  actions  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
some  statements  by  congressional  sources 
and  others,  may  encourage  the  Chinese 
opinion  that  a  major  expansion  of  the  war 
is  Imminent. 

For  example,  recent  UjS.  moves  Into  the 
demilitarized  zone,  while  beyond  any  doubt 
militarily  Justlfled.  may  have  served  to  sup- 
port the  belief  that  a  land  Invasion  is  being 
prepared.  Similarly,  air  attacks  on  the  north 
have  been  expanded  to  Include  targets  In 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  as  well  as  sites  close 
to  the  Chinese  border.  Nonetheless  the  list 
of  targets  approved  by  the  President  and  not 
yet  hit  Is  rai^dly  shrinking.  The  logical  ques- 
tion Is  what  next,  and  the  answer  the  Com- 
munists may  draw  is  that  targets  hitherto 
off-limits  are  to  be  attacked. 

This  U  particularly  the  case  with  the  port 
of  Haiphong.  Increasingly,  the  call  Is  heard 
to  mine,  blockade  or  bomb  the  harbor.  In 
the  hope  that  the  Inflxiz  of  supplies  from 
other  Communist  countries  can  be  reduced  or 
shut  off.  Yet  the  considerations  which  so  far 
have  prevented  strikes  at  Haiphong  remain 
as  sound  blb  ever.  An  attack  on  the  harbor 
would  Immeasurably  increase  the  chances  of 
active  Soviet  or  Chinese  participation  in  the 
conflict. 

The  U.S.  government,  to  be  sure,  repeatedly 
affirms  its  intentions  to  keep  the  war  limited, 
and  probably  these  assiu^nces  are  based  on 
sincere  alms  and  hopes.  The  trouble  Is  that 
the  American,  people  have  heard  such  as- 
surances In  the  past  and  have  seen  that,  by 
design  or  not.  they  have  come  to  nothing. 

Thxis  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam 
began  in  an  effort  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese defeat  essentially  by  themselves  the 
Communist-directed  insurgency.  But  as  the 
Saigon  regime  consistently  showed  that  it 
was  incapable  at  solving  Its  own  problems 
alone  the  U£.  effort  waa^  Increased. 

Prom  686  advisers  VBl  strength  expanded 
steadily:  to  S.OOO  in  early  1962,  to  12,000  a 
year  later,  to  23,000  by  the  end  of  1963,  and 
so  on.  up  and  up  untU  there  an  now  nearly 
half  a  mUllon  UjB.  troops  In  Vietnam.  These 
troops  not  only  sre  doing  most  of  the  fight- 
ing but,  because  the  South  Vietnamese  have 


failed  at  It,  the  U.S.  command  has  now  also 
taken  over  the  pacification  effort,  a  task  that 
may  require  another  150,000  men. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  creeping  escalation, 
essential  as  It  may  have  been,  that  creates 
strong  concern  at  this  time  that  we  may  go 
beyond  the  brink  of  limited  war  into  some- 
thing far  larger.  There  is  still  time  to  step 
back  from  that  brink,  however,  by  steering 
clear  of  any  escalation  which  threatens  to 
exceed  the  policy  of  limited  war. 

This  does  not  mean  any  unilateral  reduc- 
tion of  strength  or  effort  at  this  time.  We 
believe  that  the  bombing  of  military  targets 
in  the  north  must  continue  so  long  as  there 
Is  a  strategic  need  for  it,  or  until  North  Viet- 
nam gives  signs  of  wanting  to  talk  about  a 
political  settlement,  or  begins  reducing  its 
forces  in  the  south. 

We  believe,  similarly,  that  all  possible  mili- 
tary pressure  on  the  Communists  In  South 
Vietnam  should  be  maintained. 

At  the  same  time  we  strongly  feel  th.-Jt 
intensified  new  efforts  must  be  made  to 
search  for  ways  to  achieve  a  mutual  de- 
escalation  of  the  conflict.  To  this  end  the 
United  States  should  try  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  others.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  Influence  on  North  Vietnam 
might  be  put  to  work  to  achieve  a  climate  in 
which  both  sides  can  begin  a  lowering  of  tlie 
level  of  the  conflict. 

We  recognize  that  the  odds  now  are 
against  any  accommodating  move  by  the 
Communists.  Our  expectation  is  that  the  war 
win  continue  for  some  time.  But  we  feel  It  is 
vitaUy  Important  that  the  limits  governing 
our  conduct  in  that  war  be  fully  recognized, 
and  adhered  to,  at  all  times. 

The  rlslu  of  at>andoning  limited  war  are 
too  great  for  us  not  to  be  wary. 


Emergency  Strike  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
may  soon  be  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  559,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain 
of  their  employees.  In  that  connection,  I 
think  It  of  real  Importance  that  each 
Member  read  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  June 
8,1967: 

Emeecenct  Stkike  Bill 

The  President's  bill  to  settle  the  railroad 
shopcraft  dispute  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Senate  to  swallow.  No  one  likes  settlements 
imposed  by  the  Government.  The  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  approved  the  bill 
14  to  2  and  the  Senate  passed  the  measure 
70  to  15  only  because  they  had  no  reasonable 
alternative.  We  surmise  that  a  large  majority 
in  both  Congress  and  the  country  is  in  agree- 
ment with  Secretary  McNamara  that  a  rail- 
road strike  at  this  time  would  be  unthinlc- 
able.  The  Senate  merely  faced  up  to  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  national  necessity 

The  decision  In  the  House  Is  not  likely  to 
be  different.  Chairman  Harley  O.  Staggers  of 
the  Hotise  Commerce  Committee  has  said 
that  Congress  oould  Just  do  nothing.  But  if 
his  Committee  or  the  House  should  follow 
that  irresponsible  stiggestlon,  some  political 
careers  would  doubtless  be  Jeopardized  and 
ths  image  of  Congress  would  be  sadly 
tarnished.  It  seems  highly  Improbable  that 
the  House  wUl  take  upon  Itself  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  calamity  of  a  nation-wide 
railway  tie-up  In  the  present  circumstances. 
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The  chief  lasiie  before  the  House  Is  not 
the  protection  of  collective  bargaining.  In 
this  Instance,  as  Secretary  of  Labor  WlrtE 
has  acknowledged,  "collective  bargaining  has 
fallen  flat  on  its  face."  The  issue  Is  one  of 
saving  the  country  and  the  people  from  in- 
calculable losses  because  of  the  breakdown 
of  collective  bargaining  for  which  they  are 
not  responsible. 

We  think  the  settlement  formula  put  for- 
ward by  the  Administration  Is  fair  to  both 
sides  and  will  have  a  minimum  Impact  on  the 
principle  of  free  collective  bargaining.  It  sub- 
stantially extends  the  bargaining  and  media- 
tion processes.  The  Government  will  go  sev- 
eral extra  miles  to  bring  the  disputing  parties 
Into  agreement.  If  all  efforts  for  a  voluntary 
settlement  should  fail  after  90  extra  days  of 
trying,  the  recommendations  of  a  board  of 
experts  would  go  into  effect  for  two  and  a 
half  years  unless  a  prior  settlement  were 
reached  by  the  parties. 

The  only  safe  course  Is  prompt  enactment 
of  the  bUl  without  risking  a  new  crisis  when 
the  existing  strike  ban  expires  on  June  19. 
We  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  biU  ap- 
plies to  only  this  one  dispute,  but  Its  enact- 
ment win  at  least  avert  a  crisis  now  and  put 
other  groups  on  notice  as  to  what  they  must 
expect  If  they  permit  their  disputes  over 
wages  and  working  conditions  to  reach  a 
point  where  a  national  emergency  Is  threat- 
ened. 


A  Great  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker  last 
Saturday  one  of  the  best  friends  in  the 
First  Ettstrict  of  Iowa  that  I  have  had, 
Clarence  Moody,  passed  away. 

Mr.  Moody  served  as  the  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  from  1941 
to  1957.  In  his  retirement  he  continued 
to  be  active.  In  1964  he  ran  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  for  the  State  legislature. 

Clarence  Moody  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tion and  determination.  He  gave  much  to 
his  community,  State,  and  Nation.  He 
will  be  missed. 

The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  Gazette's 
stories  on  Clarence  Moody  ©jntain  a  rec- 
ord of  his  accomplishments. 

The  articles  follow: 
"Uncle  Clasence,"  1892-1967 — C.  W.  Moodt 
Rites  Tuesday 

Clarence  W.  Moody,  retired  editor-pub- 
lisher of  The  Hark-Eye  Gazette,  died  Satur- 
day at  8:45  a.m.  in  Klein  hospital.  He  was 
74. 

Mr.  Moody  suffered  a  severe  stroke  Thurs- 
day and  failed  to  rally. 

Services  will  be  Tuesday  10:30  ajn.  In 
Christ  Episcopal  chtirch  with  Rev.  E.  William 
Strauser  officiating.  Bvirlal  will  be  in  Aspen 
Grove  cemetery.  The  body  is  at  Prugh's 
chapel. 

A  memorial  has  been  established  at  Christ 
Episcopal  church. 

CAME  nP  RASD  WAT 

A  veteran  of  more  than  60  years  In  news- 
papering,  Mr.  Moody's  career  had  extended 
from  printer's  devU  to  Iowa  Master  Editor. 

Forced  to  quit  school  to  ecuTi  a  living,  he 
*«8  a  self-educated  man  whose  civic  service 
Included  a  numl>er  of  naUonal  posts. 

He  was  named  Burlington  Cltteen  No.  1 
for  1963.  Hie  city  oouncU,  In  1966,  named 
Moody  Lane  after  hlm- 


After  his  retirement  Sept.  I,  1957,  he  had 
continued  to  write  Sunday  "Items  From 
Hawkeye  Creek"  which  won  him  a  Master 
Columnist  award.  (His  final  oolumn  Is  on 
Page  5  today.) 

Under  his  editorship  from  1941  to  1957, 
Mr.  Moody  and  TTje  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  won 
a  score  of  national  and  state  awards. 

He  was  affectionately  known  to  his  staff  as 
"Uncle  Clarence." 

Among  his  citations  was  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  Parsons  college, 
Fairfield,  In  1957. 

"I'm  an  LLD  who  never  got  through  high 
school,"  he  quipped. 

An  Independent  Republican  in  politics,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  Issue  with  the  party 
when  he  thought  It  was  wrong.  He  was  proud 
of  his  friendship  with  Democrat  as  well  as 
Republican  leaders. 

He  declared  that  he  "never  let  the  ties  of 
friendship  deter  me  from  doing  what  I 
thought  was  right." 

BORN    ON    FAKM 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Skldmore,  Mo..  Sept. 
24,  1892,  he  was  the  son  of  Colonel  and  Jen- 
nie Wampler  Moody.  He  attended  rural 
schools  In  Nodaway  county,  Missouri,  as  the 
family  moved  from  one  farm  to  another. 

When  he  was  12,  he  and  his  mother  moved 
to  Ottawa,  Kans.  It  was  on  the  Ottawa  Herald 
that  he  did  his  first  formal  newspaper  writ- 
ing as  a  $6  a  week  reporter  In  1911. 

Mr.  Moody  entered  the  Army  in  1918  and 
was  taking  officer's  training  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed. 

He  returned  to  the  Ottawa  Herald  and  In 
1927  transferred  to  the  Chanute,  Kane., 
Tribvme.  He  became  edlt<M--publl8her  of  the 
Chanute  paper  In  1933.  He  came  to  Burling- 
ton from  Chanute  in   1941. 

MAHRIED  IN    OTTAWA 

Mrs.  Moody  is  the  former  Bess  Sutton.  They 
were  married  July  19,  1920,  In  Ottawa. 

Although  the  Moodys  had  no  children,  they 
reared  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Moody,  Wllma  Oookus 
Allen.  Mrs.  Allen  was  a  resident  of  North 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  when  she  was  kidnaped 
and  kUled  In  1955. 

Mr.  Moody  headed  the  Iowa  Daily  Press 
Assn.  from  1955-57.  He  had  been  a  trustee  of 
Parsons  and  Culver- Stockton  oolleges  and  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  Associates.  He 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  William  Allen  wmite 
Foundation  in  Lawrence,  Kans. 

In  1955  he  was  an  Iowa  delegate  to  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  White  House  Conference 
on  Education. 

In  Burlington  he  had  served  on  boards  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C<Mnmunlty 
Chest,  ccfunty  historical  society,  the  Mercy 
hospital  advisory  group  and  had  headed  the 
library  board  for   17  years. 

The  library  board  last  week  honored  Mr. 
Moody  with  the  purchase  of  the  book  "Of 
Man  and  Rivers"  by  Virginia  Elfert  Mr. 
Moody  had  been  a  member  of  the  board  frocn 
September  of  1944  untU  his  retirement  In 
April  of  this  year. 

BELPED   GET   BTAKP 

He  was  state  chairman  for  Radio  R-ee 
Europe  In  1958-59.  A  member  of  the  Iowa 
Section  of  the  Mississippi  River  Parkway 
commission,  he  was  instrumental  In  the  issu- 
ing of  a  US  stamp  commemorating  the  Great 
River  road  which  extends  along  both  sides 
of  the  Mlssissipfrt  from  the  Gulf  Into  two 
Canadian  provinces. 

Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  the  Iowa  ad- 
yiBory  group  to  the  NaUonal  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial commission. 

ACTIVE   IN    CHUBCH 

Chairman  of  the  board  of  Burlington  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Assn.  here,  he  was  also 
a  Rotarlan  and  m  member  of  a  number  of 
fraternal,  civic  and  professional  organlza- 
tlone. 

He  was  a  50-year  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  Elks  lodge.  He  belonged  to  the 
American  Legion. 


Mr.  Moody  was  a  member  of  Ohrtst  Hpis- 
oopal  church  where  he  was  a  vestryman  and 
a  lay  reader.  He  was  also  active  In  diocesan 
actlvlUee. 

A  Oentlkuan  or  trk  Press 

Clarence  W.  Moody  was  one  of  the  true 
"gentlemen  of  the  press." 

The  courtly  tip  of  his  homlMrg  and  his  gra- 
clousness  both  In  and  out  of  the  office  marked 
him  as  a  man  of  manners. 

His  gentlemanly  outlook  carried  over  Into 
his  workday  life  as  an  editor  and  a  boss. 

He  often  referred  to  the  staff  as  "the  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette  family."  He  and  his  wife,  Bess, 
made  It  &  point  to  keep  ui>-to-date  on  new 
babies,  marriages.  Illnesses  and  deaths.  He 
was  affectionately  referred  to  as  "Uncle  Clar- 
ence." 

He  also  Uked  to  caU  his  newspaper  "the 
family  Joiu-nal." 

But  his  gentle  approach  didn't  stop  him 
from  sitting  down  to  a  2-flnger  attack  on  a 
typewriter  to  pound  out  a  stmglng  rebuke 
that  punctured  the  pompous  or  put  the  edi- 
torial finger  on  a  conununlty  wrong. 

"I'm  not,  and  never  have  claimed  to  be.  a 
crusader,"  he  once  said.  Yet  he  gave  the  edi- 
torial support  and  exerted  the  oontlnued 
pressure  that  cleared  Burlington  at  slot  ma- 
chines and  kept  them  out. 

He  was  a  stickler  for  factual  reporting 
and  believed  In  printing  both  sides  of  a  oon- 
troverslal  matter. 

He  quit  school  early  to  earn  a  living  and 
was  largely  a  self-educated  man.  His  use  of 
words  often  sent  copy  readers  to  the  diction- 
ary and  helped  increase  their  vocabularies. 

"The  dictionary  Is  not  In  the  newsroom  to 
press  flowers,"  he  more  than  once  reminded 
a  reporter  trapped  by  a  speUlng  error. 

He  firmly  l>eUeved  that  a  newspaper's 
prime  purpose  is  to  keep  the  public  Informed 
about  public  business,  especially  In  the  tax 
field. 

And  he  felt  that  to  be  worth  your  salt,  you 
had  to  be  active  In  your  community,  a  maxim 
he  oontmued  to  live  up  to  after  his  retire- 
ment as  an  active  newspaperman  In  1957. 

His  community  service  brought  him  the 
title  of  Burlington  Citizen  No.  1  for  lft53  and 
the  naming  of  Moody  Lane  for  him  In  1966. 

He  and  his  newspaper  won  a  score  of  civic 
and  professional  honors  and  none  probably 
pleased  him  more  at  the  Ume  than  an  honor- 
ary Doctor  of  lAWB  degree  from  Parsons  col- 
lege In  1967.  -I'm  an  LLD  who  never  got 
through  high  school,"  he  qtilpped. 

Even  after  his  retirement,  and  up  to  three 
days  before  his  death,  he  oonttntied  to  write  a 
Sunday  "Items  From  Hawkeye  Creek"  which 
had  won  him  an  Iowa  Master  Oolumnlet 
award  to  add  to  the  Iowa  Master  Bdltor  title 
bestowed  by  the  Iowa  Press  association. 

Clarence  Moody  made  no  secret  that  the 
policy  of  his  paper  leaned  Republican.  But  he 
was  not  above  taking  a  swipe  at  the  party 
when  he  felt  It  was  wrong.  He  was  proud  that 
leaders  in  the  Democrat  as  well  as  the  Re- 
ptibUcan  party  were  some  of  his  best  friends. 

Looking  back  over  a  half  century  of  news- 
papering,  he  once  confided  that  he  "never  let 
the  ties  of  friendship  det^  me  from  doing 
what  I  thought  was  rlight." 

Which  Isn't  a  bad  epitaph  for  a  newspaper- 
man— or  any  man,  for  that  matter. 


Hope  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUroENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  COHH^AN.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  increas- 
ingly, In  our  evaluation  of  foreign  policy 
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developments,  of  the  merits  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom of  encouraging  East- West  trade.  It 
Is  Important  for  lis  to  be  aware  of 
changes  taking  place  In  the  countries 
within  the  Communist  bloc. 

An  exami>le  Is  the  development  within 
Yugoslavia  of  evidences  of  economic  lib- 
eralism. These  are  in  themselves  healthy, 
and  they  are  heartening  also  for  the  ef- 
fect they  may  have  In  Yugoslavia's  fu- 
ture social  and  political  structure.  Col- 
umnists Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  provide  further  Information  on 
these  developments  In  their  article  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post,  which  I  caU  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

Yugoslavia's  Second  RsroLtrTioN 

(By  Rowland  E^vans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Belcbaoe. — Wbat  began  In  196S  tm  strictly 
an  economic  reform  la  racing  out  of  control 
in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful  political  revo- 
lution to  democratize  Yugoslav  communism. 

This  la  precisely  tbe  aln)  of  Influential 
Communist  liberals,  currently  battling  en- 
trenched bureaucrats  In  the  state  and  Party 
apparatus. 

"We  are  aiming  ultimately  for  an  open, 
democratic  society,'  a  leader  of  the  Party's 
liberal  wtng  told  us.  If  they  succeed,  It  will 
be  no  less  a  revolution  than  the  armed  rising 
a  generation  ago  by  Marshal  Joslp  Broz  Tito's 
Red  Partisans. 

The  size  of  the  stakes  here  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciated In  the  West.  Even  today  there  la 
Incomparably  more  personal  and  political 
freedom  In  Yugoslavia  than  In  any  other 
Communist  country  (and  more,  too,  than  In 
many  Western  nations) .  Moreover,  if  the  lib- 
erals complete  their  revolution,  Yugoelavia 
Will  remain  communist  In  name  only. 

Yugoslavia  was  still  an  authoritarian, 
semi-police  state  In  IBSS,  when  Tito — un- 
wittingly. In  aU  probability — triggered  a 
chain  reaction  by  approving  a  many-sided 
economic  reform. 

That  reform,  dramatic  enough  in  its  own 
right,  applies  principles  of  modem  capitalist 
economics  to  a  Socialist  society.  Bach  Social- 
ist business  enterprlss  makes  Its  decisions 
without  government  Interference  or  financ- 
ing, can  dispose  of  Its  profits  either  by  dis- 
tributing them  among  workers  or  reinvesting 
them,  can  invest  in  other  enterprises,  or — tf 
business  is  bad — can  go  bankrupt.  The  pic- 
tures of  Karl  Marx  and  V.  I.  Lenin  were 
turned  to  the  wall. 

Orthodox  Communist  apparatchiks  cor- 
rectly saw  the  reform  emasculating  the  state 
bureaucracy  and  the  Communist  Party.  They 
quickly  launched  a  bitter  sabotage  campyaign 
against  the  reform  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Rankovic,  then  Vice  P*re6ldent  of 
Yugoslavia  and  boss  of  the  all-powerful  state 
security  apparatus.  Rankovic  lost  the  Intra- 
Party  fight,  and  was  purged  by  Tito  last 
summer. 

Tito  acted  to  save  the  economic  reform, 
but  Rankovlc's  fall  opened  the  way  to  politi- 
cal reforms  Tito  eyes  with  suspicion.  Freed 
suddenly  from  harassment  and  the  constant 
threat  of  arrest  by  Rankovlc's  secret  police. 
Party  liberals  started  their  political  revolu- 
tion. 

Some  advances  since  then  &r«  obvious: 
new  power  for  state  and  federal  parliaments, 
hotly  contested  parliamentary  elections  that 
saw  scores  of  official  Party  candidates  lose, 
uncensored  press  criticism  of  government 
and  Party  decisions  (but  not,  of  course,  of 
Tito  personally) .  More  Important,  however,  is 
behind-the-scenes    activity  «f    the   Uberals. 

Based  on  the  failure  of  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment here  between  the  wars,  these  liber- 
als do  not  want  a  multiparty  system.  Rather, 
they  seek  what  Professor  Svetozar  Stojanovlo 
of  Belgrade  University,  a  leading  liberal  theo- 
retician. csUa  "Socialist  pluralism." 


It  would  provide  open  discussion  inside  the 
Communist  Party,  a  wide  variety  of  Socialist 
views  both  inside  and  outside  l^e  Party  and, 
"Ultimately,  even  airing  of  non-Socialist  or 
an ti -Socialist  opinion. 

The  Communist  Party,  which  In  Yugo- 
slavia as  elsewhere  in  Communist  E\irope  la 
a  haven  for  bureaucrats  and  career  military 
men,  would  be  given  a  broader  base  but 
stripped  of  all  real  power.  In  general,  the 
liberals  are  groping  for  a  non-Western  form 
of  democracy  fitted  to  their  own  needs. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  Commu- 
nist liberals  have  no  connection  with  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  famed  and  persecuted  critics  of 
the  Tito  reg^itne :  former  Vice  President  Milo- 
van  DjUas  (recently  released  from  prison) 
and  MihaJloT  (recently  sentenced  to  prison) . 
Yet  to  the  man,  the  liberal*  privately  criti- 
cize Tito  for  ordering  Mlbajlov's  prosecution. 

"The  real  enemy."  says  one  liberal,  "la  not 
MLhaJlov.  It's  the  military  and  the  bureau- 
crats." Indeed,  even  with  Rankovic  gone, 
these  apparatchiks  still  dominate  the  Party, 
attempting  to  frustrate  reform. 

I'urthennare,  the  economic  reform  that 
spawned  th«  political  revolution  la  threat- 
ened by  heavy  unemployment  It  caused  In 
Its  Initial  stages.  If  the  reform  faUs,  a  reac- 
tion against  political  liberalism  would  be  in- 
evitable. 

With  the  Issue  very  miich  in  doubt,  then, 
tbe  United  States  otight  to  be  doing  aU  It  can 
for  the  refonn.  The  fact  that  It  Is  not  la  a 
ciirious  story  worth  telling  in  a  future  col- 
umn. 


Hanna  Hals   AnuTertary  of  Coatnmer 
Credit  Counselors  of  QtAngt  County 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with 
a  great  detJ  of  pleasure  the  passing  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Counselors  of  Orange  County. 
This  fine  group,  whose  headquarters  are 
located  In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation  made  up  of  business, 
labor,  and  county  service  groups.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  a  free  credit  counsel- 
ing service  to  the  community. 

The  Consumer  Credit  Counselors  of 
Orange  County  first  opened  its  doors  on 
June  1,  1966.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Carl  P.  lindqulst,  the  manager  and 
executive  director;  Mike  Booth,  the 
president:  Wendell  K.  Johnston,  treas- 
urer, as  weU  as  a  board  of  directors 
of  public-minded  citizens,  the  group  has 
grown  and  expanded.  During  the  course 
of  its  initial  year  of  operation,  it  has 
aided  numerous  families  In  Orange 
County. 

In  large  measure,  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  service  can  be  claimed  by 
three  broad  groups:  the  consumer  fi- 
nance industry,  banks,  and  retailers  in 
Orange  County.  Representatives  of  each 
of  these  industries  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  financial  assistance  to  the  coun- 
seling group. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  American 
families  can  and  ^  handle  their  credit 
obligations  without  difficulty  in  this  era 
of  installment  credit,  there  unfortunately 
do  exist  s(»ne  families  which  become  so 


enmeshed  in  financial  difficulties,  either 
through  accident,  ill  health,  and  so  forth, 
that  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations when  due.  This  results  in  loss  for 
the  creditors,  and  often  acute  family  dis- 
ruption, inefdciency,  garnishment,  job 
loss,  and  other  problems  for  the  debtor 
If  debt  problems  axe  permitted  to  become 
acute,  they  can  become  social  problems 
which  affect  the  entire  community.  They 
can  also  generate  criticism  of  the  whole 
consumer  credit  system  which  has  be- 
come such  a  vital  part  of  the  postwar 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  point  out  that 
California  with  about  9  ^  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  records  more  than 
18  percent  of  all  U.S.  personal  bank- 
ruptcies. This  is  despite  a  per  capita  in- 
come that  places  California  fifth  among 
all  States. 

The  consumer  credit  counselors  have 
established  educational  and  publicity 
programs  on  the  economics  of  sound 
credit,  the  wide  use  of  credit,  and  family 
income  management.  They  have  included 
educational  seminars,  family  corinseling, 
and  assistance  to  social  workers  in  the 
various  agencies  in  the  field  ot  credit 
counseling. 

It  has  been  my  distinct  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
fine  organization.  On  the  occasion  of 
their  first  anniversary,  I  congratulate 
them  and  wish  them  every  success  In  the 
future. 


Margaerite  Justice 
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Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Cervantes  wrote  in  Don  Quix- 
ote: 

He  is  a  good  msm  .  .  .  and  a  true  Christian 
every  Inch  of  bim. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  woman 
whom  that  Immortal  passage  describes 
perfectly. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Justice,  who  resides 
at  4300  South  Kenwood  Avenue  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  her  community.  State,  and 
Nation,  and  therefore  deserves  our  com- 
mendation. 

Marguerite  Justice,  whose  husband  is 
with  the  Northrop  Corp.,  In  Haw^thorne, 
Calif.,  Is  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Mark's  Methodist 
Church  in  Los  Angeles.  In  July  1965,  Mrs. 
Justice  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  tlie 
church's  youth  fellowship  program.  Be- 
cause of  her  leadership,  St.  Mark's  today 
provides  a  vitally  slgnificEint  program  of 
activities  for  the  young  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  Morningslde  High  Schools. 
In  an  era  when  so  few  young  people  are 
exposed  to  sensitive  adult  advice  and 
guidance,  Mrs.  Justice  has  sought  to  fill 
the  void.  She  has  arranged  dances,  beach 
and  Ice  skating  parties,  youth  confer- 
ences, theater  ouUngs.  and  tours  of  mu- 
nicipal buildings  and  art  museums. 


Marguerite  Justice  is  not  only  con- 
cerned about  young  people;  she  is  doing 
something  constructive  In  their  behalf. 
Unlike  so  many  of  our  citizens,  who 
merely  criticize  the  younger  generation, 
Mrs.  Justice  has  succeeded  in  making 
religion  a  relevant  and  central  force  In 
their  lives. 

Her  sincere  and  selfless  commitment 
to  her  fellowman  has  materially  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  In  our  com- 
munity. She  Is  an  inspiration  to  others 
because  she  practices  each  day  those 
Christian  principles  she  seeks  to  instill  in 
the  young. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  join  me 
in  saluting  Marguerite  Justice  and  the 
fine  work  she  is  doing. 


Copter  Pilot,  Marine,  Viet  Casualties 
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Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  Maryland  residents  were  recently 
killed  In  combat  In  Vietnam.  They  were 
CWO  Robert  W.  Cook,  an  Army  heli- 
copter pilot  shot  down  in  combat:  and 
Marine  Pfc.  John  W.  Avelleyra,  killed 
While  on  a  combat  mission.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  these  young  men 
and  honor  their  memory  by   including 

the  following  articles  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  in  the  Record  : 

ConxB  Pilot,  Makink,  Viet  Casttaltizs 

An  Army  heUcopter  pilot  from  Claiborne, 
Talbot  county,  and  a  young  marine  from 
Mount  Rainier,  Prince  Oeorges  county,  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  llefense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Both  Chief  Warrant  Office  Rot>ert  W.  Cook, 
the  pUot,  and  Pfc.  John  W.  Avelleyra  had 
been  in  constant  combat  duty  In  their  tours 
In  Vietnam,  the  former  having  won  the 
Bronze  Star  and  the  Dlstlngulahed  Flying 
Cross  and  the  latter  being  awarded  two 
Purple  Hearts. 

Warrant  Officer  Cook,  who  was  29,  died  last 
Friday  when  his  helicopter  was  shot  down 
while  on  a  combat  mission  notheast  of  Sai- 
gon. He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  January 
and  In  the  Army  since  1965. 

He  was  an  Army  career  man  who  had  seen 
two  earlier  tours  of  duty  In  Korea  and  one 
In  Europe.  He  completed  flight  training  last 
August  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  and  was  pro- 
moted recently  to  chief  warrant  officer. 

BUCVIVORS    NAMKD 

He  Is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother 
and  a  sister,  Alice  C.  Cook.  aU  of  Claiborne. 
He  was  also  the  grandson  of  the  late  Henry 
R.  Cook,  Jr..  a  vice  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

Private  Avelleyra  was  shot  Sunday  while 
on  a  combat  mission  near  Quang  Trl,  close  to 
the  buffer  zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  18  years  old. 

During  his  two  months  In  Vietnam,  he  had 
been  wounded  twice.  On  one  mission,  his  unit 
was  pinned  down  by  Communist  fire  for  40 
hours.  He  was  stationed  at  Con  Thlen  and 
»tote  home  about  the  terror  of  enemy  mortar 
fired  sporadicaly  Into  the  poet.     - 

Private  Avelleyra  "enlisted  In  the  Marina 


Corps  last  October  after  graduating  from 
Archbishop  John  Carroll  High  School  in 
June.  His  father  served  in  the  Pacific  with 
the  marines  during  World  War  II. 

He  was  the  second  oldest  of  eight  chil- 
dren. The  others  are  Linda,  Franceeca,  Carla, 
Tina,  Mary  Margaret,  Michael  and  Marcus 
Avelleyra.  His  mother  and  father  also  sur- 
vive. The  family  Uves  at  4200  Thirtieth  street. 
Mount  Rainier. 


Tbe  Nefro  Past 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  re- 
cently the  Negro's  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  ooimtry  has  been  hidden  be- 
hind ignorance  and  discrimination.  At 
long  last,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
reveal  the  Negro's  vital  role  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

Volumes  of  Negro  history,  revised  text- 
books, and  extensive  research  are  Just 
a  few  among  many  attempts  being  made 
in  order  to  give  the  Negro  his  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  17,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  informa- 
tive article  details  the  various  efforts 
being  made  to  reveal  an  obscure,  but 
nevertheless  essential,  part  of  American 
life. 

The  article  follows: 

Trs   Bi^ck  Past:    Crvn.  Riohts  MovEiaarr 

SPTTXS     iNTEaEST     tN     ROLI    OF     NrcaoEs     Df 

HzsTOBT — Niw     Texts,     Revisions     Ottex 

Moax   Positive    Tkeatkent — Bio   Lift    fob 

SBLF-ESTEiai? — Tmt       Negkoes       Nobodt 

Knows 

(By  Peter  H.  Prugh) 

Who  wrote  the  first  American  almanac, 
helped  plan  Washington,  DC.  began  the  eet- 
tlemt>i  t  of  Chicago,  invent-ed  the  cowboy  art 
of  bulldogglng  steers,  was  with  Peary  at  the 
North  P«le  and  pioneered  in  the  development 
and  use  of  blood  plasma? 

Black  men  all — but  untU  recently  hardly 
anyone  knew  their  names  or  deeds. 

All  that  Is  changing,  though.  The  dvll 
rights  movement  has  brought  with  It  a  spec- 
tacular growth  of  Interest  In  the  Negro's  role 
In  American  history.  Publications  devoted 
entirely  to  detailing  the  individual  and  col- 
lective achievements  of  Negroes  are  rolling  off 
the  presses  in  record  numbers,  and.  more  Ne- 
gro history  is  being  written  into  revisions  of 
standard  textbooks. 

Scholars  generally  agree  that  until  recent- 
ly the  black  man  had  been  aU  but  shut  out  of 
history  books,  and  they  applaud  recent  at- 
tempts to  recognize  his  contributions  to 
American  life.  The  current  revival  o*  Negro 
history,  however,  U  of  more  than  Just  aca- 
demic Importance. 

A  VXn  rOK  SELF-ZSTXKUr 

Benjamin  Quarlee,  professor  of  history  at 
Morgan  State  College  In  Baltimore,  says  that 
Negroes  usually  hear  oC  themselves  In  con- 
nection with  American  problems — as  the 
passive  victims  of  slavery  (actually,  they  were 
not  so  passive  as  "white"  histories  would  In- 
dicate), an  Issue  which  helped  precipitate 
one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  ever  fought;  as 
Juvenile  delinquents  and  crtmlnals;  and,  in 
general,  as  social  misfits.  They  rarely  get  the 


opjportunlty  to  learn  about  the  "constructive 
role  they  played  In  general  American  history," 
says  Mr.  Quarles.  He  and  many  others,  Negro 
and  white,  hojie  the  flood  of  new  publications 
and  revisions  will  give  a  much-needed  lift  to 
the  Negro's  self-esteem. 

Also,  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  Negro 
history  by  whites  might  help  them  discard 
"myths"  about  Negroes,  says  Brwln  A.  Salk, 
a  Chloago  mortgage  banker  and  editor  of  A 
Layman's  Guide  to  Negro  History.  For  ex- 
ample, he  says  that  most  books,  movies  and 
TV  shows  about  the  West  have  only  "tall, 
lean  Anglo-Saxons"  as  folk  heroes:  a  Negro 
is  seldom  if  ever  seen,  even  thoxigh  the  West 
had  some  5.000  Negro  cowboys  at  one  time. 
One  orf  them.  Bill  Pickett,  is  the  man  credited 
vrith  inventing  the  bulldogglng  technique. 

The  publishers  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  spread  the  word.  "There's  a  concerted 
effort  to  give  the  Negro  his  due,"  says  an  edi- 
tor for  Scott.  Poresman  &  Co..  whicij  is  ready- 
ing two  college  texts  on  Negro  history. 

A     10-VOLT7MK    LZBaAXT 

Publishers  Company  Inc.,  Wastjlngton.  is 
producing  a  10-volume  series,  the  Interna- 
tional Library  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  and 
already  has  sold  out  the  first  press  run  of 
30,000  sets  even  though  only  the  first  five 
volumes  are  cvirrently  avaUaMe.  They  deal 
with  the  Negro's  role  In  the  Civil  War,  medi- 
cine, the  theater,  and  music  and  art.  A  collec- 
tion of  Negro  blographlee  is  also  Included  In 
tbe  Initial  volumes. 

Afro-Am  Publishing  Co.,  a  two-man  Chi- 
cago firm  founded  In  1983.  to  prospering 
mlghUy.  Great  Negroes,  Past  and  Present,  the 
company's  only  book,  has  sold  83,000  copies 
and  Is  In  its  fourth  jjrinttng.  And  sobools 
are  snapping  up  visual  aid  matertals  on  Negro 
history  also  sold  by  Afro-Am,  ny*  David  P. 
Ross  Jr.,  president. 

The  handful  of  scholars  spodalling  In 
Negro  history  are  being  swamped  with  offers 
to  write,  advise,  teach  and  lecture.  "Tv^  had 
to  decline  six  lecture  dates  in  OaUfomla  this 
school  year  alone,"  says  Ama  Boertempe,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Unlverrtty  at  nUnats'  Obleago 
Circle  campus  and  a  well-known  Negro  au- 
thor. An  estimated  10%  of  tbe  nation's  col- 
leges now  offer  Negro  history  courses,  com- 
pared with  leas  than  6%  five  years  ago. 

Companies  using  Negro  historical  subjects 
for  promotion  or  advertising  are  amazed  at 
the  public  response.  American  OU  Co.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  has 
dlBtrlbirted  more  than  600.000  free  copies  of 
Its  M-page  booklet,  American  Traveler's 
Guide  to  Negro  history. 

First  published  In  1963,  ttM  booklet  in- 
cludes descTlpttons  and  pbabogr&pbM  at  mon- 
uments and  landmarks  pertinent  to  Negro 
history  In  28  states.  It  has  been  used,  among 
other  places,  in  schools  and  In  Job  Corps 
training. 

An  advertising  campaign  for  Old  Taylor 
bouTbon  featuring  outstanding  Negroes  has 
brought  100,000  requests  for  free  booklets  on 
the  subjects  of  the  ads.  Queries  are  coming 
from  "schools,  government  agencies,  church- 
es, prisons  and  consumers,"  says  an  executive 
of  National  DlstlUers  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  breakthrough, 
however,  is  occurrmg  in  the  general  Ameri- 
can history  textbooks  used  regularly  by  mll- 
Uona  of  pupils,  black  and  white.  These  vol- 
umes have  long  neglected  the  Negro.  Ebony 
magazine  has  said  that  "black  people  have 
been  made  OrwelUan  non-persons  In  tbe 
symbolic  world  projected  by  textbook  writ- 
ers." Just  last  year  Irving  Sloan  wrote  a 
scathing  review  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  on  the  poor  treatment  of  the 
Negro  In  standard  textbooks. 

But  there  have  been  marked  changes 
lately.  Scott-Foresman  has  a  new  text  for 
high  school  seniors  out  this  year  that  has 
two  pages  listing  dates  and  events  showing 
"the  changing  status  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro." The  text  also  mentions  the  "Harlem 
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Renalasance."  a  Uter&ry  movement  of  the 
1920a,  and  In  a  cb&pter  on  tbe  colonial  period 
•ajB  that  the  labor  of  Negro  slaves  was  a  key 
Ingredient  In  the  development  of  the  nation. 
The  book.  United  States  HlMory,  by  Richard 
N.  Current,  Alexander  de  Ck>nde  and  Harris 
L.  Dante,  makes  numerous  other  references 
to  Negroes. 

Some  revisions  of  standard  works  have 
been  exhaustive.  One  Junior  high  school  text. 
The  Growth  of  America,  written  by  Rebekah 
R.  Ltebman  and  Oertrude  A.  Yoking  and  ELrst 
published  by  Prentloe-Hall  Inc.  In  1959,  was 
criticized  In  Its  original  version  by  a  Univer- 
sity of  California  study  group.  It  said  the 
book  "singled  out"  the  Negro  "not  only  for 
unsympathetle  and  inadequate  treatment 
but  for  non-treatment." 

The  revised  book,  however,  gets  good 
marks  from  critic  Sloan,  among  others.  The 
book  says  Negroes  "hated  slavery,"  only  acted 
"pleasant"  and  "obedient"  to  avoid  their 
masters'  disfavor,  frequently  ran  away  and 
plotted  against  their  masters  more  often 
than  is  supposed.  Many  other  text  inxply 
that  Negroes  were  acquiescent  under  slavery. 

The  Prentice-Hall  book  also  provides  con- 
siderable material  on  the  role  of  the  Negro 
In  the  Civil  War — 230,000  Negroes  fought  on 
the  Union  side,  37,000  were  killed  In  action, 
20  won  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor — and 
points  out  the  positive  contributions  of  Ne- 
groes during  Reconstruction.  Mr.  Sloan  says 
the  difference  between  the  original  and  re- 
vised edition  is  "tremendous." 

Often  It's  to  the  pubU&her's  advantage  to 
give  fuller  sind  fairer  coverage  to  Negro  his- 
tory In  general  texts.  One  edltc«'  says  more 
and  more  t^tbook  buyers  for  school  systems 
are  checking  indexes  carefully  to  see  how 
books  treat  this  topic. 

The  surge  of  interest  in  Negro  history  has 
brought  the  names  and  exploits  of  many 
Uttle-known  Negroes  to  the  attention  of 
readers.  Among  them  are  Benjamin  Ban- 
neker,  who  wrote  the  first  American  almanac; 
Jean  du  Sable,  Chicago's  first  settler;  Mat- 
thew Benson,  co-discoverer  of  the  North 
Pole;  John  James  Audubon,  the  naturalist; 
Dr.  Charles  Drew,  developer  of  blood  plasma, 
and  Elijah  McCoy,  an  inventor  who,  it's  said, 
bvillt  lubricating  devices  of  such  quality  that 
buyers  insisted  on  getting  only  "the  real  Mc- 
Coy." (Other  sources  say  this  expression 
originated  as  a  reference  to  a  boxer.  Kid  Mc- 
Coy, who  shared  his  name  with  another 
pugilist  of  inferior  skills. ) 

Tracing  the  history  of  Negroes  in  America 
has  been  dilScult,  however.  As  slayee,  most 
Negroes  ^ere  not  permitted  to  leam  bow  to 
read  and  write,  so  there  are  few  documents 
from  them  dealing  with  this  period.  Also. 
some  Southern  states  destroyed  the  papers 
of  Negroes  prominent  during  the  Reconstruc- 
tion. "Negroes  didn't  usually  file  their  pap>ers 
or  publications  in  the  Library  of  Congress," 
says  Mr.  Quarles  of  Morgan  State.  Many  ma- 
terials are  scattered  across  the  country  and 
are  poorly  Indexed,  he  adds. 

In  New  Jersey,  members  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha,  a  Negro  sorority,  are  resorting  to  in- 
terviews with  long-time  Negro  residents  in 
an  attempt  to  piece  together  Negro  history 
In  that  state.  They  already  know  that  as  far 
back  as  1790  New  Jersey  had  a  Negro  popu- 
lation of  about  11,000,  including  3,000  free- 
men, and  the  sorority  says  some  Negroes  in- 
terviewed can  trace  their  lineage  back  to 
African  royal  families. 

There  are  some  centers  of  material  on 
Negro  history,  however,  including  Howard 
University  in  Washington  and  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity. One  of  the  best-ltnown  is  the  Schom- 
berg  Collection,  a  part  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  System.  Located  Ln  Harlem,  the 
collection  has  44,000  volumee  and  a  vast 
quantity  of  uncataloged  materials.  A  few 
yeaia  ago,  Ita  reading  room  was  used  but 
little;  now  It's  often  crowded. 
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Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  person- 
ally take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the 
excellent  record  written  by  the  news- 
papers of  this  Nation.  American  news- 
papers have  served  a  vital  and  absolutely 
essential  role  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
national  ideals.  Not  too  often  can  a  legit- 
imate finger  of  criticism  be  pointed  at 
American  newspapers.  Their  record  has 
been  remarkable. 

Newspapers,  along  with  other  news 
media,  convey  images,  however  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  of  people,  places  and 
events.  The  images  conveyed  in  large 
measure  determine  what  the  American 
public  will  think  on  a  given  subject.  In 
eflfect,  the  news  media  establishes  "real- 
ity" for  the  American  public.  The  jour- 
nalism profession  as  a  part  of  the  news 
media  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in  our 
society  for  this  reason. 

When  a  newspaper  distorts  "reality," 
it  creates  an  untrue  image  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  public.  Such  a  distor- 
tion of  "reality,"  though  I  am  sure  un- 
intentional, occurred  in  the  pages  of  one 
of  journalism's  foremost  organs,  the  New 
York  Times,  during  the  rise  of  Rdel 
Castro  in  Cuba. 

The  story  of  Castro's  image  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  its  many  implica- 
tions for  the  American  public  and  our 
foreign  policy  makers  is  accurately  re- 
corded in  the  spring,  1967,  issue  of  Mod- 
em Age.  Coauthoring  this  article  axe  Carl 
D.  McMurray  and  Charles  W.  Dunn.  Both 
hold  Ph.  D.'s  in  political  science.  Dr.  Mc- 
Murray is  administrative  assistant  to  the 
Giovernor  of  Alaska,  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
and  Dr.  Dunn  is  special  assistant  to  the 
minority  whip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Leslis  C. 
Arends.  I  highly  recommend  this  arti- 
cle as  a  thorough  and  scholarly  study  of 
an  unfortunate  event  in  newspaper  his- 
tory. 

The  article  follows: 

Castro  and  th«  New  Yosk  Times:   Aw 
IMAGX  m  Transttion 

(By    Carl    D.    McMurray    and    CharlM    W. 
Dunn) 

"Too  much  of  the  regular  output  of  the 
press  conslste  of  a  miscellaneous  succession 
of  stories  and  Images  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  typical  Uvee  of  real  people  anywhere. 
Too  often  the  result  is  meaningless,  flatness, 
distortion  and  the  perpetuation  of  mlsunder- 
stjindlng  among  widely  scattered  groups, 
whose  only  contact  is  through  these  media."» 

It  Is  commonplace  to  note  that  newspapers 
and  other  mass  media  play  *  leading  role 
in  the  development  of  public  images  of  fa^ 
mous  personalltiee.  The  images  are  created 
over  a  period  o*  time  through  reports,  ap- 
parently authoritative,  whldi  give  the  read- 
ing, viewing,  and  listening  public  pictureB 
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of  the  prominent  ones  in  terms  of  physical 
n^akeup,  likes,  dislikes.  Ideals,  goeJs,  and  a 
variety  of  personality  qulrlcs.  The  impres- 
sions generated  may  or  may  not  be  accurate 
portrayals  of  the  models.  But,  accvirate  or  in- 
accurate, the  images  do  affect  the  way  in- 
dividuals vrlthin  the  mass  audience  react  to 
the  names,  statements,  and  actions  of  "real" 
persons. 

Without  any  effort  to  describe  the  connec- 
tion between  foreign  policy  and  public  opin- 
ion, it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  when 
an  image  of  the  leader  of  a  foreign  nation 
has  been  created  for  popular  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  this 
image  will  influence  public  opinion  and  con- 
sequently set  limits  within  which  policy 
makers  must  operate  when  dealing  with 
that  person.  The  exact  nature  of  these  limits 
is  not  a  concern  in  the  following  account  of 
The  New  York  Times'  development  of  the 
Castro  image;  but  the  rectder  should  rec- 
ognize the  F>otentlal  significance  of  a  mass 
media  "image"  of  the  Cuban  leader  when 
it  Is  Interposed  between  American  policy 
makers  and  the  vmcertain  qualities  that 
are  the  "real"  Castro. 

1.    raOIC   "FIDEI,"  TO   "CASTmo" 

Few  newspaper  audiences  have  been  treated 
to  an  experience  in  Image  creation  and  trans- 
formation comparable  to  that  offered  readers 
of  The  New  York  Times  as  that  paper  painted 
its  changing  portrait  of  Fidel  Castro.  It  is 
an  obvious  understatement  to  note  that  the 
Times  Is  not  an  average  American  newspaper, 
even  if  we  discount  the  size  of  its  circula- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  lay  claim  to  printing 
"All  the  News  That's  Pit  to  Print,"  it  also 
enjoys  a  reputation  for  clecui  and  unsensa- 
tlonal  coverage  of  the  news.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  academic  year,  college  profes- 
sors throughout  the  country  direct  new 
classes  of  students  to  that  shortcut  to  schol- 
arly research,  the  Times'  Index,  and  often 
they  imply  (if  they  do  not  openly  assert) ,  "the 
Times  Is  a  newspaper  of  straight  reporting 
with  little  bias."  We  propose  to  examine  this 
proposition. 

Sidestepping  the  question  of  whether  any 
reporting  can  be  free  of  bias,  we  ask,  "Was 
the  Times  reporting  of  Castro's  takeover  in 
Cuba  designed  to  create  an  image  of  the 
Cuban  leader  that,  in  retrospect,  had  little 
resemblance  to  the  Year  Oastro?"  Three 
stages  of  Image  development  and  transfor- 
mation are  exaznlned.  During  the  first  stage 
of  image  development,  the  Times'  reports 
fondly  refer  to  the  Cuban  leader  as  "Fidel" 
and  repeatedly  tell  the  reader  that  "No  one 
ever  calls  him  anything  else."  He  is  presented 
as  a  swashbuckling  hero,  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  a  dedicated  friend  of  liberty. 
The  second  stage  is  a  transitional  period  in 
which  the  Timesreader  is  confronted  with 
facts  that  do  not  conform  to  the  original 
Image;  but  th«  image  is  maintained  untar- 
nished, and  the  unpleasant  facts  are  blamed 
on  situations  and  circumstances,  not  on 
"Fidel."  The  final  stage  is  a  period  of  "ago- 
nizing reappraisal"  In  which  the  rimes'  edi- 
tors enter  what  we  designate  as  the  "Castro" 
stage,  and  the  Timesreader  is  asked  to  reject 
the  initial  image  of  "Fidel"  and  adopt  an- 
other. Since  the  "Castro"  image  is  that  of  a 
Communist  dictator,  the  reader  Is  left  to 
wonder  whether  anyone  still  calls  the  fellow 
"Fidel," 

H.   STAGE   one:    the   times'   "FIDEL"   PERIOD 

In  February.  1957.  the  rimes'  Latin  Ameri- 
can correspondent.  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  gave 
the  paper's  reading  public  Its  first  "clear" 
picture  of  Fidel  Castro — a  picture  of  a  folk- 
hero  garbed  in  American  ideals : 

"The  personality  of  the  man  is  overpow- 
ering. It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  men  adored 
him  and  also  to  see  why  he  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  youth  of  Cuba  all  over  the 
Island.  Here  wm  an  educated,  dedicated  fa- 
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natic,  a  man  of  ideals,  of  courage,  and  of  re- 
markable qualities  of  leadership.  ...  He  has 
strong  ideas  of  liberty,  democracy,  social  jus- 
tice, the  need  to  restore  the  constitution, 
hold  election."  • 

Later  the  same  month,  any  claim  of  Oocn- 
munist  docnln&tion  In  the  "astta  ot  July 
Movement,"  headed  by  Castro,  was  repudi- 
ated in  the  Tim^s;  and  the  counterclaim  was 
set  forth  that  Oastro  and  his  men  "are  giving 
their  Uves  for  an  ideal  and  for  their  hopes  of 
a  clean  democratic  Cuba."  •  When  President 
Batista  took  exception  to  these  obeervations 
and  charged  Fidel  and  his  brother,  Raul,  with 
having  Communist  connections,  the  editors 
of  the  Times  reported : 

"[It]  is  Tital  ...  to  repudiate  the  unwor- 
thy accusation  by  President  Batista  tliat 
these  youths  are  'pro-Communist.'  This  is 
the  cry  of  all  dictators,  especially  in  lAXta. 
America.  .  .  ,  Neithn  the  university  stu- 
dents' movement  nor  the  '26th  of  July  Move- 
ment,' heculed  by  Fidel  Castro,  who  Is  fighting 
a  guerrilla  action  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  of 
Oriente  Province,  has  any  taint  of  commu- 
nism of  i»o-oommunism." ' 

Herbert  Matthews  and  his  image  of  Castro 
move  to  the  front  page  of  the  Times  in  June, 
1867.  The  Timesreader  is  treated  to  a  glance 
at  a  "Fidel"  who  is  loved  by  all  the  oppressed; 
Indeed,  he  is  more  than  loved : 

"Fidel  (No  one  ever  calls  him  anything 
else)  la  worshipped  here  in  Oriente  Prov- 
ince. .  .  .  [The  worshippers  range  frcwn] 
poor  farmers  and  workers  to  the  highest 
levels  of  conservative,  religious  elements  of 
society,  business  and  the  professions.  .  .  . 
No  figure  has  attained  this  statiire  In  Cuba 
since  the  struggle  for  indepedence  against 
Spain.-  ■ 

The  "Fidel"  Image  is  beginning  to  take  on 
definite  conformations.  He  is  a  freedom - 
loving,  democratic  idealist  whose  very  name 
is  cherished  by  bis  followers.  But  wait!  The 
picture  Is  not  yet  complete.  What  of  the 
manly  arte,  bravery  and  humility?  Times' 
battle  sketches  fill  in  these  features: 

"The  attackers  were  led  by  Senor  Castro 
with  his  customary  dash  and  rash  brav- 
ery. .  .  .  (And,  treating  prisoners  with  kind- 
ness] has  helped  to  win  for  Senor  Castro  bo 
extraordinary  a  place  tn  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Cubans  and  has  caused  the  Government's 
accusations  of  criminality  and  communism 
to  be  ridiculed."  • 

Comes  July,  1»58.  Herbert  L.  Biatthews  has 
received  on  Overseas'  Press  Club  Award  for 
his  Cuban  reporting,  the  Castro  forces  have 
kidnapped  thirty-eight  Americans  and  two 
Canadians,  and  the  Timesreader  is  being 
reassured  of  the  good  intentions  of  "Fidel." 
The  kidnappings  are  dismissed  as  a  good  old 
American   practice — a  publicity  stunt: 

"It  was  clear  that  Fidel  (as  he  is  univer- 
sally known  in  Cuba)  was  doing  three  things 
[when  he  kidnapped  the  forty  men.]  He  was 
registering  a  protest  against  American 
policies  which  he  felt  favored  the  military 
dictator  President  Fulgencio  Batista.  He  was 
showing  that  he  and  his  followers  were 
masters  in  the  eastern  third  of  Cuba.  .  .  . 
Finally,  he  was  calling  attention  to  himself 
and  to  his  cause  in  a  spectacular  way." ' 

The  day  of  triimiph  for  "Fidel"  is  Jan- 
uary 2.  1959.  President  Batista  has  fled,  the 
military  Junta  he  left  behind  has  been  re- 
jected by  the  revolutionaries,  and  Havana 
prepares  to  welcome  her  bearded  hero.  As 
"Fidel"  consolidates  his  power,  the  Times- 
reader  is  inrited  to  Join  in  the  rejoicing. 
I  e.  temperate  rejoicing  of  course,  since 
he  is  told,  "The  youthful  soldiers  of  Fidel 
Castro  do  not  drink  alcoholic  beverages."  • 
The  Times  views  the  fall  of  Batista  as  "an 
acknowledgment  to  the  extraordinary  young 
man,  Fidel  Castro,  who  fought  against  such 
heavy  odds  with  such  tenacity,  bravery  and 
intelligence  since  his  pathetically  weak  band 
of   youths   landed   in   Oriente   Province   on 
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Dec.  2,  1968.  A  great  btirden  now  falls  on  his 
ahoulders.  .  .  .  The  American  people  wish 
him  and  all  Cubans  good  fortune."  * 

Some  two  months  after  "the  extraordinary 
young  man"  came  to  power,  the  Times  car- 
ried an  exclusive  article  by  Mr.  Matthews  ap- 
praising the  revolution  and  its  leader.  The 
story  is  of  particular  intofest  since  it  brings 
into  focus  rital  details  of  the  "Fidel"  por- 
trait. In  adulatory  phrases  scattered  acroos 
three  pages,  tbe  Timesreader  is  told : 

"Standing  or  sitting,  he  gets  right  up 
close.  He  cannot  bear  to  sit  even  two  feet 
from  the  person  he  is  talking  to.  .  .  .  EUs 
dark,  rich  brown  eyes  axe  hypnotic  In  their 
intensity.  .  .  .  Fidel  (no  one  ever  calls  him 
anything  else)  obviously  arouses  all  the 
maternal  instincts  in  woznen.  .  .  .  His  fol- 
lowers— now  almost  all  Cuba — would  also 
add  that  he  is  a  man  of  high  moral  principles 
and  is  essentially  good  In  the  moral  sense, 
eathough  8c»ne  worry  about  the  way  in  which 
the  force  of  circumstances  has  wUly-nlUy 
given  him  the  power  of  a  dictator."  " 

A  month  later  in  April,  1969,  Fidel  Castro 
visited  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  accorded  a  hero's  welcome,  and  the 
Times  carried  a  page  one  report  oi  his  ccwa- 
ments  before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  iknd  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  The  report  held 
no  surprises  for  the  Timesreaders.  Grazing 
hypnotically  out  over  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives with  his  "dark,  rich  Iwown  eyes," 
Fidel  emphasized  several  points:  the  Cuban 
revolution  was  not  Communistic,  rather  it 
was  humanitarian;  and  the  revolutionaries 
had  no  desire  to  confiscate  foreign  private  in- 
dustry, rather  they  sought  increased  capi- 
talization by  foreign  business  to  bolster  em- 
ployment." 

m.  sTACE  two:  the  tribulations  of  "fidki," 

By  July,  1959,  mass  trials,  executions  and 
anti-UjS.  statements  by  the  Cuban  leader  re- 
ceive notice  in  the  pages  of  the  Times;  and 
the  editors  are  satisfied  to  carry  with  mlni- 
miun  comment  Castro's  statements  about  a 
war  scare  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  resignation  of  Cuba's  Chief  of  Air  Force, 
Major  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz: 

"If  the  current  crisis  has  been  created  by 
persons  seeldng  to  provoke  war  between  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Justify  Inter- 
vention in  Cuba  by  the  United  States  or  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  a  pretext.  ['Fidel') 
said  .  .  .  [Moreover,  he]  declared  that  the 
recent  resignation  of  Cuba's  Chief  of  Air 
Force,  Major  Pedro  Diaz  Lanz,  was  part  of  a 
plan  to  accuse  Cuba  of  communism."  " 

After  his  resignation,  Diaz  testified  before 
a  committee  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  when 
asked  if  Raul  Castro  was  the  most  powerful 
Communist  in  the  new  government,  he  re- 
plied, "I  think  it  is  Fidel  himself."  He  also 
said  Castro  had  talked  to  him  "about  getting 
rid  of  the  banks,  taking  land  from  'every- 
body' and  giving  Cuba  'a  system  like  Russia 
has.'  "" 

The  pressure  of  these  events — the  mass 
trials.  anti-American  comments  by  Castro, 
and  the  Major's  testimony — did  not  lead  the 
Times  to  abandon  the  "Fidel"  Image.  After 
all,  had  not  "Fidel"  predicted  that  Major 
Diaz  Lanz  would  say  Just  what  he  did  say? 
The  extent  of  the  continuing  commitment 
to  this  image  may  be  measured  by  Herbert 
Matthews'  rebuttal  of  the  Major's  testimony. 
Under  the  title.  "Cuba  Has  a  One  Man  Rule 
And  It  Is  Called  Non-Red,"  he  wrote: 

"This  is  not  a  Communist  revolution  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  and  there  are  no 
Communists  in  poeltlons  of  control  .  .  .  The 
accusations  of  [Major  Diaz  Lanz]  .  .  .  are 
rejected  virtually  by  all  Cubans.  .  .  .  The  use 
to  which  his  defection  was  put  in  Washing- 
ton has  aroused  more  bitterness  and  resent- 
ment against  the  United  States  than  any 
event  in  the  history  of  Cuban-American  re- 
lations. .  .  The  only  power  worth  consider- 
ing in  Cuba  is  in  the  hands  of  Premier  Cas- 


tro, who  la  not  only  not  Communist,  but 
decidedly  Anti-Communist,  even  though  he 
does  not  consider  It  desirable  In  present 
etrcumstances  to  attack  or  destroy  the 
Reds — as  be  la  In  position  to  do  anytime  he 
wants."  " 

Further  on  in  the  same  article,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews attempted  to  keep  alive  the  image  of 
a  dynamic  and  popular  leader  and  to  ex- 
plain the  lack  of  elections  in  Cuba.  He 
echoes  with  obrious  approval  a  "cry  of  all 
dictators.": 

"Premier  Castro  is  avoiding  elections  in 
Cuba  for  two  reasons.  He  feels  that  his  so- 
cial revolution  now  has  dynamism  and  rast 
popular  consent  and  he  does  not  want  to 
interrupt  the  process.  Moreover,  most  obser- 
vers would  agree,  that  Cubans  today  do  not 
want  elections.  The  reason  is  that  elections 
in  the  past  have  merely  meant  to  them  the 
coming  of  corrupt  politicians  seeking  the 
spoils  of  power."  " 

rv.  0TACE  theee:   the  "cast*o"  psaioD 

That  article  represented  the  last  major 
effort  in  the  pages  of  the  Time*  to  salvage 
"Fidel.-  It  is  also  Herbert  Matthews'  last 
exclusive  on  the  Cuban  Premier.  Reports 
from  Havana  and  associated  arOoles  az«  now 
furnished  by  R.  Hart  PhlUipe,  B.  W.  Ken- 
worthy,  Max  Frankel,  and  Tad  Szulc.  Typical 
of  the  transitional  steps  toward  the  "Castro" 
Image  is  an  iUustrated  article,  "As  Castro 
Speaks:  The  Wall!  The  Wall!"  In  the  Sunday 
magazine  section,  December  13,1969.  The  au- 
thor. Tad  Szulc,  says  that  "Marxist  ideas  ' 
dominate  ofBcial  thinking  in  Cuba  and  critics 
of  Castro  and  his  policies  are  "tabbed  as 
ooloniallsts,  imperialists,  counter  revolution- 
aries, traitors  or  worse."  '• 

On  the  first,  anniversary  of  the  collapse  of 
the  Batista  puppet  government,  an  appraisal 
of  Castro's  year  In  pwwer  is  made  by  R.  Hart 
Ptillllpe.  The  Timesreader  confronts  the  fact 
that  "Premier  Castro"  has  really  been  a  "poor 
sport"  ever  since  he  came  to  power.  Reporter 
Phillips  points  out: 

In  the  year  Premier  Castro  has  destroyed 
the  old  order.  It  had  not  been  a  "crime"  to 
start  a  revolution  in  Cuba;  former  President 
Batista  six  years  ago  let  Fidel  Castro  out  of 
Cuba  after  he  and  a  group  of  youthful  revo- 
lutionaries had  staged  a  futile  revolt  July 
26,  1953.  Now,  however.  Premier  Castro  has 
changed  all  that.  More  than  450  members  of 
the  former  Batista  regime  were  tried  by  mlU- 
tary  courts  and  shot  by  the  firing  squads 
during  the  first  months  of  1959"  " 

Another  example  of  the  'new  line"  appears 
some  two  weeks  later  in  an  article  by  B.  W. 
Kenworthy.  Entitled  "VS.  Goes  Slow,"  the 
commentairy  mirrors  in  its  evaluation  of  ofB- 
cial U.S.  attitudes  the  same  agonies  of  reap- 
praisal noted  in  the  pages  of  the  Times: 

"In  the  year  since  Fidel  Castro  ousted  the 
Batista  dictatorship,  official  feelings  here  to- 
ward the  new  revolutionary  Government  of 
Cuba  have  progressed  from  hope,  to  patience, 
to  exasperation,  and  now  to  anger  .  .  .  But 
the  anger — ^which  finally  has  been  aroused  by 
the  continued  propaganda  charges,  temper 
tantrums,  studied  insults,  excesses  and  Il- 
legalities— is  being  kept  under  firm  con- 
trol."» 

The  Times'  "Castro"  of  1960  is  an  increas- 
ingly controversial  figure.  But,  some  things 
do  not  change.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Nevropaper  Editors  In 
Washington,  DC.  Herbert  L.  Matthews 
gropes  desperately  for  someone  other  than 
the  Cuban  leader  to  blame  for  the  evolving 
crisis.  From  the  Ttmes'  account  of  his  state- 
ment at  the  meeting: 

"Mr.  Matthews  said  there  was  real  danger 
to  Cuba  and  the  United  States  in  the  revo- 
lution. But  be  said  the  menace  to  this  coun- 
try had  been  exagerated.  .  .  .  [He]  found  no 
sign  that  Communists  dominated  the  Castro 
program  but  that  the  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment was  characterized  by  'extreme  nation- 
alism and  radicalism'.  .  .  .  'In  my  thirty 
years  on  the  N.Y.  Times  I  have  never  seen  a 
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Mg  stoiy  so  bctdly  handled  and  so  misinter- 
preted (by  others?]  •■  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion.' "  » 

Following  official  XT.  S.  annotmcement.  July 
8.  1900.  of  the  858,000  tons  cut  from  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota,  Castro  charged  the 
United  States  with  trying  to  destroy  the  Cu- 
ban revolution.**  A  month  later  he  an- 
nounced the  seizure  of  all  remaining  V.  S. 
private  property  In  Cuba,  and  his  govern- 
ment cracked  down  on  the  transmission  of 
critical  news  Items  from  Cuba  by  foreign  re- 
porters. News  which  could  not  be  smuggled 
out  or  written  up  outside  the  country  as 
"off  the  scene"  articles  and  editorials  became 
quite  bland. 

Indicative  of  the  state  of  the  news  during 
this  period  Is  an  Aug:u8t  7  report  from  Ha- 
vana by  R.  Hart  PblUlpe.  No  attempt  Is  made 
to  assess  the  situation  In  Cuba,  and  the  only 
descriptive  reference  to  Castro  Is  the  com- 
ment. "The  Premier  looking  drawn  and  tired 
opened  his  address  with  an  api>eal  to  Latin- 
American  nations  to  unite  against  Yankee 
Imperialism."  ■ 

Although  "exclusive,  authoritative  and  In- 
farmatlve"  articles  by  Herbert  Matthews  on 
Fidel  Castro  are  gone  from  the  pages  of  the 
rimes,  Matthews'  name  Is  not.  On  August  13, 
the  paper  carries  an  Interview  with  former 
UJ3.  Ambaasador  to  Cuba  (1953-57),  Arthur 
Oardner.  Ambassador  Gardner  said: 

"[I]  attempted  to  convince  the  State  De- 
partment that  Premier  Fidel  Castro  talked 
and  acted  like  a  Communist  and  did  not 
merit  the  suppcvt  or  friendship  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Herbert  L.  Matthews  of 
the  New  York  Time*,  more  than  any  other 
V&.  writer,  sold  Americana,  including  the 
State  Department,  on  the  Idea  that  Dr. 
Castro  was  a  bright-eyed  idealist  and  the 
•avlor  of  his  people."  " 

The  Ambassador  also  revealed  that  his 
aucceescw'.  Earl  F.  Smith,  had  been  instructed 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Matthews  before  taking 
his  post."  The  Timesreader  must  have  won- 
dered in  what  editorial  limbo  these  news 
scn^M  had  been  hung  during  the  previous 
year. 

An  editorial  in  the  same  issue  reviews  the 
deterioration  in  relations  between  the  U.S. 
and  Cuba  and  attempts  to  summarize  the 
popular  attitude  In  the  VS.  toward/  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Reduced  to  its  essei)^  the 
editorial  states:  '"The  tragedly  of  it  is  that 
the  American  government  and  American 
people  fully  sympathized  with  the  original 
Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Castro  revolu- 
tion."** The  writw  falls  to  note  that  the 
sympathy  Americans  had  for  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  the  Cuban  revolution  reflected 
their  sympathy  for  Ideals  and  purposes  simi- 
lar to  those  pictured  by  the  Times  as  be- 
longing to  the  revolution.  Certainly,  the 
tragedy  of  disillusionment  among  Times- 
readers  might  have  been  mitigated  If  they 
had  been  given  a  more  bfilanced  choice  of 
Interpretations  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 

"Castro"  graciously  removed  from  the 
rtme**  staff  the  responsibility  for  pinning 
the  Marxist  label  on  him.  This  he  did  himself 
over  Havana  TV  when  he  aillrraed:  "I  abso- 
lutely believe  in  Marxism.  .  .  .  Marxism  or 
adenUflc  socialism  has  become  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  the  working  class."  ■ 

The  "Castro"  image  could  now  be  com- 
pleted. The  Times  had  started  with  the  por- 
trait of  an  educated  and  dedicated  "Fidel" 
who  i>oesessed  remarkable  qualities  of  hu- 
manltaFlanlsm  and  a  strong  sense  of  demo- 
cratic morality;  but  through  the  pressure  of 
events  this  image  was  retouched  to  create 
an  impression  of  a  power-mad  dlctatca-  who 
turned  his  country  lato  a  Communist  camp,. 
A  final  tinting  of  the  portrait  of  "Castro"  la 
made  after  his  profession  orf  attachment  to 
Marxist  doctrine.  Fittingly  enough,  this  final 
act  is  i>erformed  on  page  38,  far  removed  frocn 
the  original,  page  one  sketches  of  "Fidel": 

'"The  revolutionary  Cuban  government  has 
now  been  placed  squarely  and  ofllclaUy  "on 


the    path   to    Communism."    Premier    Fidel 
Castro  In  announcing  this  during  one  of  hls^ 
interminable  television  speeches  stated  his' 
firm    personal   belief   in   Marxism-Leninism. 
The  new  monolithic  type  party  ...  Is  appar- 
ently ready  to  be  set  up."  *• 
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Free  and  Responsible  Press  (Chicago:-  The 
University  of  Chicago  Frees,  1047) ,  p.  68. 
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The  Air  We  Breathe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  It  gives  credit 
to  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments' model  ordinance  on  air  pollution. 
Any  such  effort  to  make  people  more 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  air  pollution 
deserves  our  commendation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Aib  We  Breathe 

A  few  weeks  ago  (May  8)  spokesmen  from 
steel,  chemical  and  paper  manufactixring  in- 
dustries argued  against  the  Administration's 
national  standards  to  limit  air  pollution  from 
Industrial  plants  and  said  that  the  problem 
Is  best  controlled  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

We  couldn't  agree  with  those  more.  The 
Administration's  focus  on  the  problems  of 
air  pollution  are  warranted,  however,  be- 
cause the  matter  has  become  a  national 
health  problem.  Yet.  local  government  offl- 
clalB  in  Northern  Virginia  apparently  could 
care  less  about  It. 

It's  been  almost  a  year  now  since  repre- 
sentatives oC  the  Metropolitan  Council  of 
Oovemmentt  first  announced  their  "model 
ordinance."  The  Washington  area  trials  10 
other  heavily  populated  areas  In  the  severity 
of  Its  air  pollution  problems,  yet  no  sub- 
urban local  government  has  taken  it  upon 
Itself  to  enact  ordinances  that  wlU  arrest  air 
pollution  and  set  necessary  restrictions. 

The  model  ordinance  presented  by  COO 
la  a  good  one  which  should  be  enacted  by 
an  localltlee  from  the  smallest  Jurisdiction 
to  the  largest  in  Northern  Virginia.  We  can- 


not halt  or  reduce  air  pollution  merely  by 
talking  or  thinking  about  It.  Because  auto- 
motive exhaust  is  the  primary  contributor 
to  the  National  Capital  area's  air  pollution, 
we  must  begin  by  taking  a  look  at  the  de- 
vices now  marketed  to  filter  auto  exhaust. 
Although  they  may  need  Improvement,  they 
could  effectively  retard  pollution  which  la 
damaging  to  our  health. 

The  medical  profession  has  pointed  out 
that  besides  damage  to  our  eyes  and  senses, 
air  pollution  can  be  a  hazard  to  sufferers  of 
asthma,  emphysema  and  other  respiratory 
ailments,  or  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

Northern  Virginia  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow,  and  its  highways  will  be  strained  by 
increasing  numbers  of  cars.  Until  rail  rapid 
transit  relieves  our  highways  and  eliminates 
a  nvunber  of  autos  from  the  roadways,  we 
must  safeguard  our  health  by  lessening  poi- 
sonous automotive  combustion.  Rapid  tran- 
sit will  probably  not  be  a  reality  for  another 
decade  in  Northern  Virginia  and,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  that  the  recently  innovated  elec- 
tric automobUes  wlU  be  replacing  today's 
cars  before  1977.  So,  we  cannot  ignore  our 
responsibility  to  keep  the  air  we  breathe 
clean  and  as  nearly  pure  as  possible.  We 
need  to  act  now  in  Northern  Virginia. 


Automobile  Inturance 


SPEECH 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or   CALXFOKMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTES 

Monday,  June  5.  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  much  concern  to  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  on  June  5  regarding  automobile 
liability  insurance  policies  and  the  great 
and  immediate  need  for  public  hearings 
on  the  controversy.  This  matter  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  congressional  re- 
marks during  the  past  few  months. 

Serious  charges  have  been  directed 
against  the  auto  insurance  industry. 
Many  insurance  companies  are  claiming 
financial  difllculties  because  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  automobile  acci- 
dents. My  colleagues,  Mr.  Cahill  from 
New  Jersey  and  Mr.  Green  from  Penn- 
sylvania, have  wisely  called  for  "a  broad 
examination  by  Congress  of  the  auto  in- 
surance business." 

The  rising  cost  of  auto  insurance  pre- 
miums, the  complaints  of  policyholders 
that  policies  are  unwarrantedly  can- 
celed in  many  instances,  and  the  alleged 
discriminatoi-y  practices  of  some  Insur- 
ance companies  are  very  disturbing. 
Equally  disturbing  are  statements  from 
some  insurance  companies  that  the  in- 
creasing number  of  auto  accidents  and 
settlement  costs  are  causing  them  severe 
financial  difficulties.  With  some  83  mil- 
lion automobiles  on  the  road— and  this 
number  is  ever  increasing — it  Is  time 
that  this  controversy  is  brought  Into  the 
open  and  fully  debated. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  "provide  a  forum  where 
this  conf'osed  issue  can  be  heard;  where 
a  good,  hard  look  can  be  taken  at  what 
Is  happening  In  this  coimtry  where  a  sit- 
uation exists  in  which  more  than  $8 
bll!lon  in  auto  insurance  premiums  is 
written  annually  and  over  $4  billion  is 
paid  in  clainu,  and  where  many  accusa- 
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tlons  are  made  on  both  sides  concerning 
ing  the  cause  of  skyrocketing  costs  of 
automobile  insurance. 

My  colleagues,  Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr. 
Grien.  should  be  commended  for  Initiat- 
ing this  discussion.  We  need  to  get  all 
the  facts  and  we  need  to  find  a  course  of 
action  that  will  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table solution  to  this  problem  so  that 
adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  the 
public. 


Middle  East  Retolotbo 


Results  of  Public  Opinion  Survey  in  21st 
Texas  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNBCnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  events  in  the  Middle  East,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the -following  resolu- 
tlMi  passed  by  the  Court  of  Conmion 
Council  of  the  City  of  Hartford.  Conn.: 
CrrT  or  Habtfobd  Court  or  Common 
CotTNCn.  Resolution 

Whereas,  Nasser's  reckless  actions  during 
the  past  week  are  driving  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East  toward  a  tragic  war  that  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  Egypt  has  massed  on  Israel's 
borders  the  largest  troop  concentration  ever 
recorded  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas,  Nasser  has  blockaded  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba,  an  international  waterway  which  la 
Israel's  outlet  to  Africa  and  Asia — a  step  that 
Is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  war  against  Israel, 
threatening  its  very  life,  its  development  of 
the  Negev,  and  its  economic  survlvsU;  and 
that  flagrantly  defies  international  guaran- 
tees of  the  right  of  free  and  Innocent  pas- 
sage through  international  waterways;  and 

Whereas,  The  dangers  posed  by  these  prov- 
ocations and  aggressions  must  not  be  un- 
derestimated since  miscalculation  about  Nas- 
ser's intentions  were  a  major  factor  in  pre- 
cipitating the  present  crisis  and  continued 
world  acquiescence  to  his  belligerence  can 
only  deepen  the  already  critical  prospect  of 
war;  and 

Whereas,  The  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  preserving  peace  and  the  freedcan 
of  all  nations  in  this  area  are  obvious  and 
the  abandonment  of  Israel  can  only  result  in 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  entire  Mid- 
dle East  by  the  ^emles  of  democracy;  and 

Whereas,  It  would  strike  a  crippling  blow 
to  American  power  and  prestige,  as  weU  as 
our  strategic  necessities;  now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  clear  re- 
•tatement  by  President  Johnson  of  our  coim- 
trys  firm  commitment  to  the  political  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  aU 
Middle   Eastern  nations;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  reaffirmation  that  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  is  an  International  waterway  and  tJiat 
a  blockade  of  Israel's  shipping  is  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace; 
•nd  for  his  declaration  that  the  right  at 
free  and  innocent  passage  of  International 
waterways  is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  the  international  com- 
munity; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  support  for 
•uch  action  that  our  country  must  take. 
either  in  concert  with  other  nations  or  on  its 
own.  to  protect  Israel's  national  sovereignty 
»nd  territorial  integrity;  to  guarantee  the 
International  waterway,  and  to  preserv* 
Pwce  in  the  Middle  East. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  G.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
sent  questionnaires  to  all  the  people 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  1966  poll 
lists  In  the  district  I  represent.  The  re- 
sponses were  most  gratiflying.  Replies 
were  received  from  about  20  percent, 
which  I  understand  is  an  unusually  high 
ratio  of  returns.  It  is  believed  the  results 
represent  a  fairly  accurate  cross  section 
of  public  opinion  on  the  topics  covered. 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  constituents  for 
making  this  survey  such  a  success.  The 
returns  included  thousands  of  interesting 
and  constructive  comments  on  a  variety 
of  subjects.  These  people  are  imder- 
standably  concerned  about  the  constant 
growth  of  big  government  In  Washing- 
ton at  the  expense  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. They  want  some  breaks  applied. 

The  questions  and  the  results  of  the 
tabulation  follows : 

1.  Vietnam.  Which  course  do  you  favor  In 
Vietnam?  (Choose  one — a.  b.  or  c). 

Percent 

a.  Withdrawal    5.5 

b.  Take  whatever  military  action  that 

may  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  de- 
cisive    victory 83.4 

c.  Keep  up  present  military  and  p)eace 

efforts  in  hopee   the  Conununlsts 

will  negotiate 8.7 

(Note. — A  few  of  the  cuiswers  suggested  a 
cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.) 

2.  Inflation.  In  fighting  Infiation,  which  of 
the  following  do  you  consider  more  desirable? 

Percent 

a.  A     6-percent     increase     in     Income 

taxes 6.4 

b.  A   reduction   In   nondefense   spend- 

ing     91.1 

9.  Social  security.  Do  you  favor  Increasing 
Social  Security  taxes  in  order  to  provide  In- 
creased Social  Security  benefits? 

Percent 

Yes  21.3 

No 78.7 

4.  Medicare.  Do  you  favor  the  President's 
desire  to  extend  medicare  to  an  additional 
1.5  million  \xnder  age  of  65  who  are  disabled, 
with  an  Increase  in  tax  to  pay  for  It? 

Percent 

Yes 16.8 

No 73.2 

5.  Minimum  Income.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
having  Government  guarantee  a  minimum 
annual  Income  (of  about  $3,000)  for  all, 
whether  they  work  or  not? 

Percent 

Yes .J_ 1.8 

No 97.0 

«.  Open  housing.  Do  you  beUeve  home- 
owners should  have  the  right  to  sell  or  rent 
their  property  to  whomever  they  choose,  re- 
gardless of  race? 

Percent 

Yes 89.3 

No 9.4 

7.  Jury  selection.  Do  you  favor  the  Presi- 
dent's other  civil  rights  provision,  giving  the 
Federal  Government  Jurisdiction  over  selec- 


tion of  Juries  in  State  courts  to  assure  non- 
discriminatory Jiiry  selections? 

Percent 

Yes 7.7 

No 87.3 

8.  Labor  unions.  SoDie  say  labor  tmlons 
which  cover  whole  Industries  an  actually 
monopolies  and  should  come  vinder  anti- 
trust laws.  Do  you  agree? 

Percent 

Yes 81.8 

No  -. :. 7  8 

9.  Apportionment.  Do  you  favor  allowing 
any  State  that  desires,  the  right  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  population? 

Percent 
Yes   45  a 

No 1 33  9 

10.  Rent  subsidies.  Do  you  favor  the  Presi- 
dent's rent  subsidy  program,  under  which 
low  income  tenants  are  required  to  pay  no 
more  than  25  p>ercent  of  monthly  income  on 
rentals,  with  Federal  Government  paying  the 
balance? 

Percent 

Yes 6  7 

No 90.2 

11.  Poverty.  Do  you  feel  the  "War  on  Pov- 
erty" has  been  worth  the  money? 

Percent 

Yea 8  0 

No  - 87.6 

12.  School  prayer.  Do  you  favor,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  Bible  reading  and  prayer  in 
pubUc  schools? 

Percent 
Ytm 92.2 

No  - - 6.3 

13.  Rlght-to-wwk.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of 
Sec.  14b  of  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  pwmlts 
States  to  have  "right  to  work"  l»ws? 

Percent 

Yes 22.2 

No  — 66.3 

14.  Do  you  feti  that,  considering  the  costs 
and  results,  the  Great  Society  programs  have 
been  Justified? 

Percent 

Yes  — 8.1 

No 84.0 


Permanent  Peace  Treaty  for  Middle  East 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAGOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT,  ^^r.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend President  Johnson  and  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  for  the  success  of  their  ef- 
forts in  securing  the  cease-fire  resolution 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  resolution  is 
an  Important  first  step,  but  there  is  stUl 
a  long  road  to  final  and  lasting  peace  in 
this  troubled  area.  A  peaceful  solution 
must  be  reached.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  sug- 
gest and  urge  a  permtinent  peace  treaty 
with  International  guarantees. 

A  Middle  East  permanent  peace  treaty 
must  include  the  following  essential  ele- 
ments: 

First.  A  guarantee  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  for  the  ships  of  Israel 
and  other  nations.  Second.  A  guarantee 
of  political  independence  and  territorial 
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security  and  integrity  of  all  nations  in 
the  area.  Third.  A  permanent  settlement 
of  border  issues  and  acceptance  of  Is- 
rael's statehood.  Fourth.  A  guarantee 
against  any  further  infiltration.  terror- 
Ism,  and  threats  of  destruction  by  the 
Arab  States. 


Hell  Is  Tmtli  Seen  Too  Late 


« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TKTAB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtirsdav,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  "hell  is  truth  seen  too  late." 
I  am  truly  thankful  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  not  going  through  the 
agonizing  experience  today  of  having 
many  truths  about  their  domestic  petro- 
leimi  industry  brought  home  to  them  in 
this  agonizing  way. 

Yet  this  would  be  their  predicament  if 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  had 
listened  to  some  professed  prophets  and 
pundits.  I  am  referring  to  those  who  have 
been  claiming  for  years  that  import  re- 
strictions cm  petroleum  were  some  kind 
of  sham — not  at  all  justified  by  national 
security  considerations  These  people 
were  completely  unconvinced  by  argu- 
ments that  it  was  imperative  to  keep  up 
a  strong  and  healthy  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducing industry.  They  saw  no  need  for  it 
when  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  oil  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  felt  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  lower  priced  Middle  Eastern  crude 
oil — even  if  this  meant  letting  our  own 
domestic  oil  producing  industry  go  into 
a  decline. 

Had  we  listened  to  these  people,  and 
followed  their  advice,  they  and  all  the 
American  people,  every  last  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  our  country  would  know  the 
full  ugly  significance  of  that  proverb: 
"hell  is  truth  seen  too  late." 

These  same  pundis  mocked  at  the  oil 
conservation  laws  as  some  kind  of  elab- 
orate fakery,  and  even  voiced  suspicions 
about  the  real  purpose  of  Interstate  OU 
Compact  Commission.  They  deplored  our 
admittedly  costly  domestic  conservation 
efforts,  when  there  was  that  bargain 
priced  Middle  Eastern  oil  available  for 
,      the  taking. 

And  ifythe  majority  of  Congress  had 
listened  to  this  line  of  argument,  we 
woiild  all  be  agreeing  this  day  that  "hell 
Is  truth  seen  too  late." 

Percentage  depletion  has  also  been 
condemned,  roimdly  condemned,  by 
some  vocal  individuals  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  senseless  to  give  this  kind  of 
encouragement  to  high-risk  oil  explora- 
tion in  the  United  States  when  we  know 
there  is  an  abimdance  of  oil  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Why  look  for  oil  where  it  is 
hard  and  costly  to  find,  why  have  tax 
provisions  that  make  it  possible  for  our 
domestic  producers  to  keep  up  the  high-' 
risk  research,  when  there  is  so  much 
readily  available  in  those  oil-rich  Mid- 
dle Eastern  lands? 


Had  we  followed  the  reasoning  of  de- 
pletion's critics,  today  we  in  this  Congress 
would  by  saying  to  ourselves,  and  to  our 
constitutents:  "hell  is  truth  seen  too 
late." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  come 
from  the  oil-producing  States  have  been 
warning  for  years  that  our  country  could 
not,  that  it  dare  not,  let  its  domestic 
oil-producing  industry  decline  as  a  result 
of  misguided  or  shortsighted  govern- 
mental policies.  Often  our  words  were 
mocked.  Often  our  arguments  were  ridi- 
culed. And  though  we  have  prevailed  at 
some  points — in  justifs^g  percentage 
depletion,  in  curbing  a  completely  over- 
whelming fiood  of  imports,  in  upholding 
conservation  policies  that  prevent  both 
economic  and  physical  waste,  it  has  been 
a  tough,  uphill  battle  all  the  way. 

It  is  small  comfort  to  us  that  it  took 
a  tragedy  such  as  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Middle  East  to  bring  home  the  truth 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  express 
to  doubting  listeners.  But  we  do  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  warnings  were  heeded  and 
that  the  Nation  did  not  take  the  fatal 
course  of  totally  abandoning  its  domes- 
tic producing  industry  for  the  lure  of 
bargain-basement  oil  from  the  Arab 
States.  Had  the  Nation  done  this,  we 
would  be  facing  paralysis  today,  himger, 
the  loss  of  our  crops,  the  Immobilization 
of  our  defense  forces.  And  the  critics  of 
oil  import  restrictions,  of  the  conserva- 
tion program,  of  percentage  depletion 
would  be  face  to  face  with  the  bitter 
knowledge  that  their  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment had  helped  to  bring  this  tragedy  on 
their  country.  I  am  glad  for  their  stake. 
as  well  as  for  all  of  ours,  that  this  never 
happened,  and  that  none  of  us  has  to 
experience  the  awful  hell  of  truth  seen 
too  late. 


RetoIutioD  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  has  recently  heard  a  pres- 
entation by  the  Department  of  Justice 
concerning  two  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Ccmunission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Colimibia — gun  control  and 
revision  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  5463.  which 
would  prohibit  the  mall -order  sale  of 
guns  and  which  would  impose  stricter 
regulations  on  the  sale  and  ownership 
of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  I  urge 
that  these  recommendations  receive  the 
early  and  careful  coruiideration  of  the 
Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 


JODICIAI,  OONFXRKNCE  Or  THK 

LnsnucT  or  Coltticbza  Cacxnr. 
Washington,  D.O.,  June  5. 1967. 

Dkak  Oonmzssmak:  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  th*  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  com- 
posed of  tbe  judges  of  the  United  Statei 
Court  of  Appe&ls,  the  United  States  District 
Covat.  other  Judges  of  local  courts,  and  a 
cross  section  of  the  bar  In  this  community 
diily  convened  on  May  35,  1967.  It  made  tbe 
following  recommendations  and  directed  m« 
to  send  th«n  to  you : 

"After  hearing  the  presentation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respect  to  th« 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Commi«- 
slon  on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  (1)  gun  control  legislation,  and 
(3)  revlBioa  of  the  criminal  code,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  resolved  to  endorse  these  recommen- 
dations and  the  legislation  which  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  their  implementa- 
tion; and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference  waa 
directed  to  transmit  notice  of  this  action 
to  all  members  of  the  Congress." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathan  J.  Paulson, 

Secretary. 


Vice  Adm.  William  I.  Martin  ii  in 
Command  of  6tli  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  top  admirals — William  I. 
Martin — is  in  command  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  A  native  of  the 
Ozark  country  in  Missoxiri,  Admiral 
Martin  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
respected  officers  In  the  U.S.  Navy  today. 
With  a  most  distinguished  career  behind 
him,  Martin  was  chosen  for  one  of  the 
most  important  and  sensitive  commands 
in  the  Navy  when  he  was  assigned  to  hla 
present  post. 

Admiral  Martin  was  former  Congress- 
man Dewey  Short's  first  appointee  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  Many  of  us  think  of  Bill 
Martin  as  a  personal  friend.  Prom  first- 
hand knowledge  we  know  of  his  greet 
ability  and  dedication.  It  is  also  of  In- 
terest to  know  that  his  childhood 
friends — those  who  have  known  him  in- 
timately since  his  birth — follow  his  ad- 
vancement and  achievements  with  » 
much  pride.  In  the  June  2,  1967.  issue  oi 
the  Springfield.  Mo..  E)aily  News  there 
appeared  a  news  story  which  quotes  some 
of  BUI  Martin's  old  friends — the  people 
who  know  him  best. 

Tho  article  follows: 

"Coimj5N*T  Hatx  Bcttex  Man"  Sat  Ozarks 
FsiENOs  or  8th  PLEacr  Commander  Martin 

"The  6th  Fleet's  in  good  hands!" 

That's  the  way  many  Ozarkers — friends  01 
Vice  Adm.  William  I.  Martin,  an  Ava  natlvA 
who  March  8  was.  named  oonmiander  of  thi 
strategic  ath  Fleet,  based  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean— view  the  tense  situation  In  the  Mlddl* 
Bast. 

Though  they  may  have  differing  oplnloni 
about  the  current  Egypt- Israel  crisis,  all  wer» 
unanimous  tn  their  faith  In  Adm.  Martin. 

As  Harold  Owen,  of  Republic,  a  friend  of 
the  admiral,  noted,  *^e's  a  very  capable  man 
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and  has  had  a  lot  of  experience.  The  fleet," 
be  noted,  "Is  in  good  hands." 

"They  couldn't  have  a  better  man  than  he 
Is — so  dependable  and  such  a  good  Ameri- 
can," said  Mrs.  Bees  Allman.  Galena,  sister 
of  former  Congressman  Dewey  Short.  Mar- 
tin, 56,  who  began  his  Naval  career  In  1930. 
was  Short's  first  appointee  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Allman  noted  that  she  had  talked  to 
Adm.  Martin  when  she  was  In  Washington 
earlier  In  the  year. 

"He  was  getting  ready  to  leave  then  (for 
the  6th  fleet) ,"  she  said,  "and  he  was  thrilled 
that  he  was  being  sent. 

"He  said  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
serve  this  country  best.  He'll  be  doing  what 
he  thlnlcs  is  beet,"  Mrs.  Allman  concluded. 

"I'm  Just  kind  of  tickled  that  a  hillbilly  Is 
over  there  protecting  things.  I  feel  a  little 
safer  about  It."  commented  a  friend.  Ava 
attorney  James  E.  Curry. 

"Bill  has,  of  course,  always  been  a  hero  to 
Ava  since  he's  been  in  the  Navy.  He's  had  a 
tremendous  career  and  we're  proud  of  him 
and  confident  he's  going  to  do  a  good  Job 
over  there,"  commented  Curry. 

"He's  trained  for  this  kind  of  thing"  the 
attorney  noted.  "He  came  up  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  you  might  say." 

A  boyhood  friend.  Dr.  Marvin  Gentry,  of 
Ava,  who  was  reared  In  the  house  across  the 
Street  from  tbe  Martin  borne,  expressed 
similar  sentiments. 

"He's  Inherited  a  lot  of  his  father's  stock 
.  .  .  His  dad  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  horse 
traders  who  ever  came  out  of  Douglas 
County  and  had  a  lot  of  g^ood  common  sense 
and  Bill  has  it  too." 

Dr.  Gentry  noted  that  Martin  "uses  good 
Judgment  and  holds  his  head  in  a  time  of 
emergency.  If  all  were  as  good,  talented  and 
conscientious  as  he  is,  I'd  have  a  lot  more 
confidence." 

Jack  H.  G.  Cooper.  Route  2,  president  of 
Harry  Cooper  Supply  Company  here,  de- 
scribed Martin  as  "an  able  person.  He's  been 
in  the  service  a  long,  long  time  and  under- 
stands the  problems." 

Martin  attended  the  public  schools  of  Ava 
and  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  universities  be- 
fore entering  the  Military  Academy. 

He  has  served  as  assistant  chief  for  Naval 
operations  for  air,  and  executive  assistant 
and  senior  aide  to  the  chief  of  Naval  opera- 
tions. 

A  fiyer,  he  commanded  dive  bomber 
squadrons  aboard  the  old  USS  Enterprise 
and  the  Navy's  first  night  air  group  during 
World  War  H. 


Hoosing  Programs  for  Low-Income 
Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
June  2.  I  held  a  workshop  for  my  con- 
stituents on  Federal  housing  programs 
for  low-income  families.  Several  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  traveled  to  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  to  discuss  such  programs  ■with 
our  local  officials.  The  workshop  was  a 
great  success  and  all  who  attended  were 
benefited  by  the  exchanges  which  took 
place. 

Heading  the  HUD  representation  was 
Mrs.  Marie  C.  McGuire,  Acting  Deputy 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  Assist- 
ance. Mrs.  McGuire  is  a  distinguished 
public  servant  with  an  enormous  knowl- 
edge of  her  field.  Her  professionalism, 
patience,  and  dedication  were  recognized 
by  all  of  the  workshop  participants,  who 
were  unanimous  in  their  regard  for  her. 
Mrs.  McGuire  addressed  the  gathering 
at  the  beginning  of  the  workshop,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  include  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Specialized  Housing  Programs  fob 
Low-Income  Families 
(Remarks  of  Marie  C.  McGuire,  Acting  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  at  Hous- 
ing wrorkshop,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  June  2, 
1967) 

I  understand  that  today's  workshop  is  one 
of  a  number  that  have  "been  scheduled  by 
Congressman  John  Dent  over  the  past  several 
years  to  acquaint  interested  constituents 
with  Federal  programs  which  may  benefit  his 
district.  This  Is  a  most  laudable  imdertaking 
because  there  are  now  so  many  ways  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  assist  commu- 
nities and  the  people  who  live  in  them  that 
work  sessions  such  as  this  one  are  a  highly 
effective  device  for  learning  about  those  aids 
and  how  they  may  be  applied  locally. 

Congressman  Dent  knows,  as  do  those  of 
us  who  administer  Federal  programs,  that 
there  is  both  a  lack  of  information  and  much 
misunderstanding  about  how  the  government 
can  be  of  assistance.  Thus,  these  workshops 
can  help  clarify  the  picture  and  provide  in- 
formation and  data  on  sjjeciflc  programs,  as 
well  as  Indicate  how  a  locality  can  most  ef- 
fectively participate  in  them.  I  only  wish 
that  more  sessions  such  as  this  were  being 
held  throughout  this  great  nation  of  ours! 
You  are  surely  to  be  commended,  Congress- 
man Dent,  for  scheduling  them  in  yoxxr  dis- 
trict. 

As  you  know  from  your  program,  other 
representatives  of  HUD.  including  Regional 
Administrator  Warren  P.  Phelan,  will  par- 
ticipate here  today.  Since  they  will  discuss 
the  specifics  of  our  low-rent  housing  pro- 
grams, I  thought  I  could  best  contribute  by 
simply  reviewing  some  of  them  briefly. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
authorized  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram to  provide  decent  housing  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  such  housing  without  assist- 
ance. Housing  under  this  program  is  in  most 
cases  owned  and  operated  by  local  housing 
authorities  created  by  localities  under  State 
law.  Federal  loans  and  annual  contributions 
are  provided  to  the  local  authorities  to  assist 
in  financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
acquisition,  or  leasing  of  this  housing  and 
for  maintaining  its  low-rent  character. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  pirogram 
rentals  are  based  on  ability  of  the  tenant  to 
pay.  Rentals  are  established  on  the  basis  of 
family  Income  rather  than  the  size  of  the 
housing  unit  occupied.  The  program  has 
proved  to  be  the  only  feasible  method  of 
housing  many  low-income  families,  i>artlc- 
\ilarly  thoee  of  above  average  family  size.  It 
has  further  helped  materially  In  providing 
ho  islng  for  senior  citizens  and  handicapped 
clMzens. 

Until  recently,  public  housing  was  geared 
l>rlmartly  to  new  construction,  8i>eclflcaJly 
built  for  public  housing.  In  1966,  however. 
Congress  expanded  the  low-rent  program  and 
made  it  administratively  more  flexible.  It 
also  authorized  local  housing  agencies  to 
lease  existing  housing  or  privately  built  new 
housing  for  the  use  of  low-rent  tenants.  In 
addition  to  this  program,  known  as  "Section 
23  leasing,"  wo  have  administratively  devel- 
oped the  "turnkey"  approach  in  both  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing.  This  method 
promises  savings  tn  time  and  money  and  per- 
mits low-income  famlllea  to  Utb  in  mor* 
varied  neighborhoods  and  housing. 


The  new  leasing  pirogram  permits  local 
housing  autioriUee  to  lease  private  dwellings 
foe  low-lnoome  tenants.  The  Federal  con- 
tribution makes  up  the  difference  in  rent 
that  the  owner  receives  and  what  the  tenant- 
occupant  paya. 

To  initiate  a  leasing  program,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  community  adopts  a  resolu- 
tion specifically  approving  the  application  of 
the  method  to  the  community.  After  HUD 
approves  the  plan,  the  authority  obtains  list- 
ing of  available  homes  and  apartments  from 
private  owners  or  reai  estate  companies.  Gen- 
erally, the  authority  and  the  property  owner 
sign  a  lease  which  provides  for  subleasing  by 
by  the  authority  to  eligible  tenants.  Other 
leasing  arrangements  are  also  possible.  They 
include  direct  leasing  by  the  owners  to  the 
low-income  family  within  the  framework  of 
a  contraxrt.  with  the  local  housing  authority. 
The  authority  pays  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  owner  directly  or  to  the  tenant.  Under 
the  later  payment  method,  the  ten&nt  turns 
the  contribution  over  to  the  owner  together 
with  the  remainder  of  his  rent. 

The  leasing  program  provides  "Instant" 
housing  for  low-lnconve  families  In  acute 
need;  it  permits  federally  suheldlMd  prop- 
erties to  remain  on  the  local  tax  rolls;  It 
enoouragee  property  owners  and  their  agents 
to  i>articlpate  more  directly  In  meeting  tbe 
low- rent  need;  It  stimulates  repair  and  better 
maintenance  of  properties;  and  It  protrldes 
homes  tot  famlUea  in  neighborhoocte  VhaX 
do  not  have  project  aspects. 

The  new  turnkey  method  relies  heavily  on 
private  enterprise.  Under  it,  local  housing 
authorities  contxact  with  private  developets. 
builders,  and  rehabilltators  to  buy,  upon 
completion,  housing  they  have  btilM  or  re- 
habilitated. Any  member  of  the  jxivate  build- 
ing Industry  with  an  available  and  suitable 
site  or  structure,  or  option  to  buy,  may  ^>- 
proach  an  authority  with  a  proposal  to  buUd 
or  rehabilitate  in  aooc»xlance  with  his  own 
plans  and  specifications.  If  the  offer  is  at- 
tractively priced  and  meerts  acceptable  design 
standards,  the  local  housing  authority  may 
enter  Into  a  contract.  The  contract  commits 
the  authority  to  purchase  the  comple>ted 
property,  and  it  is  purchased  upon  satisfac- 
tory completion. 

HUD  is  now  also  encouraging  greater  use 
of  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  under 
other  methods  for  use  as  low-rent  pul>lic 
housing.  The  changed  policy  Is  In  response 
to  a  growing  public  awareness  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  Nation's  exlaUiic  deteriorating 
housing  stock  and  many  of  our  declining 
neighborhoods  can  and  should  be  preserved 
rather  than  torn  down  and  rebuilt.  The  re- 
habilitation approach  la  paribcularly  ^>pro- 
prlate  when  communlttes  combine  It  with 
urban  rehabilitation  programs  or  other  ac- 
tions leading  to  fuU-ecale  social  and  physical 
neighborhood  Improvement,  like  the  model 
cities  program.  It  can  be  faster  aad  cheaper. 
It  can  keep  existing  large  homes  available 
for  the  use  of  large  families.  It  can  distribute 
low-rent  dwellings  in  a  number  of  locations. 
And  it  can  utilize  oversuppUes  of  existing 
vacant  housing  created  toy  population  move- 
ments out  of  an  area. 

There  are  still  other  HUD  programs  which 
are  designed  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of 
low-Income  families.  One  Is  the  rent  sup- 
plement program,  administered  by  FHA. 
The  housing  is  privately  buUt,  owned,  and 
managed  by  nonprofit,  limited  dividend,  or 
cooperative  organizations.  The  FHA  furnishes 
mortgage  insurance  at  market  interest  rates. 
Tenants — who  must  qualify  as  elderly,  handl- 
capfjed,  displaced  by  governmental  action, 
or  be  living  in  substandard  housing — will 
pay  26  i>ercent  of  their  Income  towards  the 
rent.  The  difference  between  their  payment 
and  the  market  rental  will  be  made  up  by  a 
Federal  rent  supplement.  A  lease  with  an 
opUon-to-purchase  permits  a  tenant  to  pur- 
chase a  dwelling  unit  U  his  or  h«  Income 
increases. 
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The  rent  supplement  program,  as  you 
may  know,  was  recently  denied  funding  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  fiscal 
1968.  It  Is  our  hope,  however,  that  the  fund- 
ing will  be  restored  since  It  Is  our  belief  that 
this  program  la  »  vital  addition  to  other 
housing   i^ograma  for   low-Income  families. 

Now  there  are  some  families  and  elderly 
persons  whose  incomes  are  too  hlg}i  for  pub- 
lic housing,  but  not  hlgih  enough  to  compete 
for  adequate  bousing  in  the  private  market. 
One  HUD  program  designed  to  aid  this  group 
Is  the  FHA  "Section  3ai(d)(3)"  below  mar- 
ket Interest  rate  program.  To  keep  the  rents 
within  the  means  of  the  people  for  whom  the 
housing  Is  Intended,  the  PHA  insures  mort- 
gagee on  special  terms.  Property  may  be 
developed  by  public  agencies  (except  local 
bousing  authorities  that  obtain  their  fxinds 
exclusively  for  public  housing  from  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment)  or  by  cooperative  private 
nonprofit  corporations  or  associations,  limited 
dlstributlOKi  corporations,  or  other  mort- 
gagcm  approved  by  the  FHA.  Priorities  tor 
occupancy  are  given  to  families  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  Other  families  whose 
inoomes  are  wltbln  the  limits  established 
by  FHA  also  can  qualify 'for  occupancy,  as 
can  single  elderly  or  handicapped  persons. 

Another  source  ot  housing  for  lower 
mlddle-tncoms  elderly  and  handicapped 
families  and  perB<»is  Is  known  as  the  "Sec- 
tion 308"  program.  Here  loans  may  be  made 
toy  HUD  to  private  nonprofit  corporations. 
cooperatives,  and  certain  public  bodies  and 
agencies,  for  the  total  develc^Hnent  cost,  to 
be  repaid  over  a  period  not  exceeding  50 
years,  with  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent.  Sec- 
tion 303  elderly  bousing  projects  are  also 
eligible  for  rent  supplements.  The  provisions 
of  the  Section  33  leasing  ]xx)gram  are  also 
available  to  Section  303  elderly  housing 
projects  where  the  nonprofit  sponsor  and  the 
local  housing  authority  arrange  for  this^ 

In  addition  to  mentioning  q>ecific  uuu 
I^ograms  for  low-inoctne  and  lower  middle- 
Income  families  and  the  eld^ly,  I  also  want 
to  ocmunent  for  a  moment.  In  more  general 
terms,  on  public  bousing  iM'ograms  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

A  few  years  back.  Congress  took  note  of 
the  ^>eclal  bousing  needs  of  the  low-Income 
elderly  and  handicapped  by  authorizing  the 
construction  of  new  housing  or  the  remodel- 
ing of  exlsUng  housing  to  provide  specially 
desired  accommodations.  Since  such  hous- 
ing units  involve  fewer  rooms,  wider  door- 
ways, ramps  for  wheel  chairs,  special  safety 
features,  easily  accessible  equipment,  etc., 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  higher  average  cost 
per  nxMn.  The  Congress,  aooordingly,  pro- 
vided lilgher  per-room  oost  limitations  for 
such  bousing. 

Also,  recognizing  the  very  low  Income  of 
a  large  number  of  elderly  who  are  eligible 
for  low-rent  housing,  the  Congress  author- 
ized an  additional  subsidy  to  local  housing 
authorities  to  keep  rents  within  the  means 
of  these  lowest-income  elderly  tenants  in 
order  to  still  assure  financial  solvency  of  their 
bousing  operations.  With  this  help.  It  was 
possible  to  accommodate  many  more  of  the 
lowest-Income  elderly  In  regular  develop- 
ments, and  It  made  It  possible  to  provide 
many  more  projects  specifically  designed  for 
the  elderly. 

Today,  for  example,  of  646,000  occupied 
low-rent  dwellings  in  the  country,  200.000 
are  accupled  by  the  elderly.  Of  tbeoe,  55,000 
are  specially  designed.  In  addition,  we  have 
more  than  130,000  dwelling  units  for  the  eld- 
erly in  some  stage  of  development. 

The  objective  of  our  low-rent  housing  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens  Is  to  develop  homes 
that  will  allow  them  to  live  more  Independ- 
ently, in  greater  comf(Mt  and  safety,  and  with 
a  sustained  interest  In  life.  We  want,  In  other 
words,  to  place  them  Into  the  kind  of  envi- 
ronment whicb  will,  as  Preeddent  Johnson 
said  recently,  "enrich  their  lives  and,  through 
them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us." 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appecu' 
here  today  and  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
programs  of  HUD  that  are  designed  to  make 
living  more  pleasant  for  people  in  need  of 
good  housing.  I  hope,  most  sincerely,  that 
as  a  resTilt  of  this  workshop,  more  commu- 
nities in  the  Twenty-First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict will  participate  in  these  housing  pro- 
gn^ms.  If  this  does  happen,  and  I  am  con- 
fident It  will,  we  will  be  taking  another  step 
closer  toward  the  achievement  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing  goal  of  making  available  for 
every  American  a  decent  and  dignified  home 
worthy  of  a  free  and  Just  society. 

Thank  you  so  much,  Cong^ressman  Dent, 
for  Inviting  me  to  be  here. 


Hoaston:  Primer  for  Giuntelor*  of 
Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

IHON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
average  age  of  the  American  worker  be- 
coming Increasingly  higher  with  the  pas- 
sage of  each  decade,  It  Is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  that  means  be  found  to 
give  older  workers  adequate  opportunity 
for  training,  employment  and  advance- 
ment. 

As  the  Representative  from  that  area, 
I  am  proud  to  point  out  that  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  taken  the  leadership  in  devel- 
oping new  methods  of  Increasing  the  em- 
ployablllty  of  older  workers  through  the 
older  worker  project  of  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Cwnmlsslon.  I  have  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  In  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Review  which  describes  that 
fine  example  of  State-Federsil  coopera- 
tion, be  Inserted  In  the  Record  : 
Houston:  Phimzb  fob  Coitnselobs  or  Oldeb 

WORKZBS 

(By  Anna  J.  Metherd) 

(Note. — Five  cities — ^Hoiiston,  Kansas  City 
(Kans.),  Rochester  (N.Y.),  St.  Paul,  and 
Minneapolis — are  currently  conducting  older 
worker  demonstration  projects,  and  at  least 
20  other  cities  are  expected  to  take  part  In 
the  program  In  1967.) 

Althou^  Houston's  Older  Worker  Demon- 
stration lYoJect  has  been  In  operation  less 
than  a  year,  progress  has  bene  made  in  de- 
fining and  evaluating  the  older  worker's  de- 
ployment problems — both  general  and  spe- 
cific. It  was  something  of  a  revelation  that 
the  problem  was  not  primarily  the  employ- 
er's age  barriers,  but  a  multiplicity  of  fac- 
tors— limited  and  outdated  education,  phy- 
sical handicaps,  declining  physical  ability, 
disorientation  with  the  realities  of  the  em- 
plo3rment  market,  the  older  applicant's  In- 
ability adequately  to  appraise  his  own  capa- 
bilities— that  discouragement  and  frustration 
were  debilitating  for  whatever  Job  opportuni- 
ties there  were. 

A  special  type  of  counseling  and  counselor 
Is  needed  to  work  effectively  with  these  older 
worker  problems.  The  older  worker  counselor 
needs  to  sense  some  of  the  drama,  and  the 
poignancy,  in  the  older  person's  years  of  liv- 
ing and  to  reepect  him,  however  minor  or 
great  his  accomplishments  may  have  been. 
Traditional  counseling  aids — aptitude  tests. 
Interest  checklists,  training  Information — are 
of  less  value  to  the  older  worker  counselor 
than  this  sensitivity  to  the  subtleties  of  the 


older  applicant's  personality — ^hls  sense  ol 
values,  regard  for  his  own  capabilities,  neigh- 
borhood loyalties,  social  Involvements. 

The  older  worker  counselor  needs  the 
vision  to  develop  his  perspective,  as  well  u 
the  older  applicant's,  of  a  limited  scope  of 
Job  opportunities  that  may  be  available.  For 
example,  a  motel  clerk  Job  may  be  the  only 
type  of  work  available  to  a  handicapped 
older  applicant  but  In  the  counselor's  con- 
cept of  the  Job,  it  can  mean  interesting  con- 
tacts with  travelers,  pleasant  relationships 
with  coworkers,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
Involvement  in  a  necessary  activity  rather 
than  a  blunt,vJast-re8ort  means  to  a  pay- 
check, ^v 

The  older  workeK^counselor  must  realize 
that  the  older  applicant's  discouragement 
and  frustration  are  a  normal  reaction  to  hli 
situation.  The  counselor  must  work  out 
ways  to  help  the  applicant  regain  enough 
self-assurance  and  composiu*  to  present 
himself  for  the  Job  opportunities  that  do 
exist. 

The  older  worker  placement  specialist 
needs  some  of  these  same  qualities.  To  be 
successful  la  developing  an  employer's  in- 
terest in  his  older  applicant's  capabilities, 
the  specialist  first  needs  a  sincere  Interest 
in  the  capabilities  of  older  people  generally, 
and  an  understanding  and  respect  for  a  par- 
ticular  applicant's  special  capabilities.  Be 
especially  needs  to  develop  his  concept  of 
the  older  applicant  as  a  person  with  s 
unique  set  of  htiman  qualities  that  have 
developed  along  with  the  normal  processes 
of  aging,  rather  than  as  a  person  who  ha« 
more  or  less  outlived  his  usefulness  in  life— 
a  has-been. 

Houston  began  is  Older  Worker  Demon- 
stration Project  on  April  1,  1966,  to  deter- 
mine the  additional  quality  and  extent  ot 
services  that  local  Employment  Service  ofBces 
could  provide  to  older  workers  when  suJBclent 
staff  is  available.  The  project  grant  allocated 
funds  for  the  assignment  of  IS  persons  to 
the  7  local  offices  in  Houston. 

The  project's  success  or  failure  was  vitally 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  older  worker 
staff  to  utilize  these  already  established  re- 
sources of  the  employment  offices,  and  the 
wealth  of  research  material  from  the  State 
office  and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity national  office,  and  to  Incoriwrate  the 
additional  older  worker  services  into  the 
total  BSnployment  Service  concept.  Without 
this  Involvement  In  the  establishment  tliat 
already  existed,  no  amount  of  dedication, 
sympathetic  concern,  or  creative  Idea-devel- 
opment could  have  any  substantial  effect. 

Close  supervision  would  have  impeded  these 
developments.  Staff  members  were  given  s 
general  outline  of  what  was  expected  on  the 
project — Intensive  counseling  of  difficult-to- 
place  older  workers,  depth  Interviewing.  Job 
development,  screening  the  files  for  older 
applicants  who  weren't  being  referred  out  on 
Jobs,  and  general  coordination  of  older 
worker  services  within  the  offices.  Other  than 
this,  the  staff  were  left  much  to  their  own 
resources  and  ideas  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

A  major  difficulty  was  that  such  procedure 
simply  didn't  fit  into  the  established  routlnee 
of  the  offices.  The  idea  of  an  employee  devel- 
oping his  own  Job  assignment,  arther  than 
being  trained  and  closely  suptervlEed  in  » 
previously  outlined  work  routine,  was  a 
sc«newhat  radical  innovation.  But.  It  was  the 
only  way  the  project  could  operate — some- 
thing of  a  last  resort. 

Older  worker  staff  needed  to  learn  to  use 
their  Ingenuity,  to  develop  Ideas,  and  to  for- 
get about  the  time  involved.  They  neded  a 
lot  of  help  from  the  regular  office  staffs  In 
order  to  operate  at  all.  but  most  of  all.  they 
needed  to  forget  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
Job  they  were  trying  to  do  and  to  develop 
faith  In  their  own  capabilities  and  resources. 
They  had  to  learn  to  accept  that  unsuccess- 
ful ideas  weren't  necessarily  failures,  or  "poor 
Job  performance,"  but  rather,  necessary  steps 
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toward  the  ultimate  objective — Jobs  for  older 
^rorkers.  And  som.etimes  they  simply  needed 
time  to  folB  their  hands  and  think  about 
what  to  try  next. 

New  ideas  did  develop.  As  one  older  worker 
placement  specialist  stated.  "Ton  hunt 
around  to  get  ideas,  and  eventually  you  come 
TXf  with  something  that  works."  In  offices 
where  the  older  worker  program  has  been 
laoet  successful,  everyone  from  the  office 
manager  to  the  Janitor  cooperated  with  ideas 
and  suggestions,  with  the  project  specialists 
presiding  as  a  coordinating  force,  as  well  as 
the  older  applicants'  special  representative. 
Employment  service  review 

The  applicant  himself  Is  often  the  best 
gource  of  InfcxTnatiom  for  Job  development 
Ideas.  Job  development  needs  to  be  a  coopera- 
tlve  venture,  with  the  placement  specialist 
BDd  the  applicant  working  together  on  the 
contacts.  Also,  the  placement  specialist,  as 
a  representative  of  the  Employment  Service, 
often  has  a  better  chance  of  reaching  the 
employer  than  the  applicant.  And  stgaln,  an 
intelligent  and  enthusiastic  placement  spe- 
cialist m.ay  be  able  to  present  the  applicant's 
qti&lifications  more  effectively  than  the  ap- 
plicant himself. 

One  older  worker  placement  specialist  had 
a  61-year-old  applicant  with  a  highly  spe- 
cialized skill  she  had  never  heard  of.  The  man 
bos  been  looking  for  a  Job  unsuccessfully 
for  several  months. 

"What  kinds  of  companies  would  have 
fuoh  a  Job?"  she  asked  the  applicant.  While 
b«  sat  at  her  desk,  she  called  some  at  the 
companies  he  suggested  and  was  able  to  de- 
velop a  Job  for  him  with  a  company  where 
he  had  already  been  turned  away  at  the  re- 
ception desk  as  "too  old."  "He's  exactly  what 
we've  been  looking  for,"  the  company  man- 
ager told  the  placement  specialist. 

Another  placement  specialist  said.  "When 
nn  Job  developing  and  an  employer  says  he 
can't  use  the  applicant.  I  always  ask  Mm  if 
he  knows  of  an  employer  who  can.  He  usually 
can  offer  some  suggestions."  She  was  able  to 
place  a  59-year-old  accounting  clerk  with  a 
company  that  had  been  suggested  by  a  CPA 
■he  had  contacted  originally  in  a  Job  devel- 
opment attempt.. 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  such  cases  were 
Included  in  the  report  to  the  State  and  Na- 
tionsa  offices,  with  copies  to  the  local  offices. 
Persons  working  on  the  project  were  written 
up  also  in  these  reports:  The  kinds  of  things 
they  were  dcdng,  ideas  they  had  discussed — 
something  of  a  general  "progress  report." 
Thus  they  could  see  themselves  not  Just  as 
employees  working  at  a  desk  to  earn  a  pay- 
check, but  as  Individuals  whose  Ideas  and 
efforts  and  ac<;j^nipllshment«  were  important 
and  needed. 

Project  staff  In  the  different  offices  kept  In 
dose  touch  with  each  other  by  telephone. 
UsTially,  an  idea  proved  effective  In  one  of- 
flce  was  aoon  tried  in  other  offices.  Job  in- 
formation passed  ba^ck  and  forth  helped  an 
older  applicant  In  one  office  to  be  placed 
through  a  suggestion  from  the  older  worker 
specialist  of  another  office. 

Monthly  staff  meetings  provided  oppor- 
tunities to  thrash  out  ideas  together,  to  ask 
questions,  and  to  clarify  operating  proce- 
dures. When  more  professional  assistance 
was  needed,  a  representative  from  an  agency 
was  Invited  as  a  speaker  or  panel  partici- 
pant. These  guests  were  eager  to  participate. 
»nd  enthusiastic  about  the  worlc  that  was 
being  done  through  the  Older  Worker  Project. 

More  effective  working  relationships  also 
resulted  with  the  agencies  represented  by  the 
piest  speakers.  A  speaker  from  an  alcoholic 
fehabllltatlon  agency  assured  the  older  work- 
er group  that  his  organization  would  con- 
tinue working  with  the  alcoholic  applicant 
»nd  his  employer  as  long  as  the  need  existed. 
Welfare  agencies  were  grateful  for  the  as- 
totance  being  given  their  applicants 
wrough  the  project,  and  reciprocated  by 
•Peeding  up  emergency  assistance  needed  by 


older  applicants  from  the  employnaent  offices. 
The  State  rehabilitation  agency  provided 
hearing  aids,  glasses,  dental  care,  and  medi- 
cal treatment  for  applicants  whose  employ- 
ability  was  limited  without  this  help. 

Newspapers  cooperated  with  editorials  and 
feature  stories  on  the  project.  They  were 
asked  to  play  down  the  "do-goodlsm"  angle, 
and  to  try  to  project  the  idea  of  the  value  of 
age  and  experience  In  a  new  employee.  When 
employers  began  repeating  the  ideas  from  the 
newspapers,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  arti- 
cles were  fulfilling  their  purpose — re- 
educating the  hiring  public  that  had  l>een 
turning  down  the  older  applicants  solely 
on  the  basis  of  age. 

One  local  office  manager  arranged  with  the 
editor  of  the  neighborhood  weekly  for  a  reg- 
tUar  colimin  on  older  workers  to  which  the 
older  worker  counselor,  the  placement  spe- 
cialist, and  the  project  supervisor  contrib- 
uted. This  "So  You're  Over  45"  column  has 
become  an  established  featvu'e  of  the  news- 
paper. An  older  worker  staff  member  visited 
the  senior  citizens'  recreation  center  regular- 
ly to  discuss  employment  opportiuilties. 

In  some  offices,  the  project  has  been  ef- 
fective. In  a  few.  It  is  still  In  the  growing 
stage.  Project  statistics  are  not  showing  re- 
markable results.  But  statistics  could  not  teU 
the  story  of  a  62-year-old  who  was  placed  as  a 
stenographer,  and  did  not  have  to  resort  to 
babysitting  or  companion  work  because  she 
was  "too  old"  to  get  an  office  Job.  And  statis- 
tics can't  tell  of  the  56-year-old  accounting 
clerk,  displaced  by  automation,  who  was 
placed  as  an  accounting  clerk,  and  did  not 
have  to  swallow  his  pride  and  accept  a  Job 
as  a  Eruard.  as  he'd  feared  he  would  have  to  do 
after  being  unemployed  for  several  months. 

Older  workers  in  the  Houston  area  are  rec- 
ognizing that  help  is  available,  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  about  their  unemployment 
situation.  They  caU  in  for  appointments  with 
the  older  worker  counselors,  and  send  their 
friends  who  are  having  similar  problems. 

Houston's  Older  Worker  Project  is  the  cul- 
mination of  years  of  study  and  research  and 
the  concern  of  many  dedicated  people  In  the 
area  who  recognized  as  far  back  as  1948  that 
an  older  worker  problem  existed  and  that 
something  needed  to  be  done  about  It.  The 
Texas  Employment  Commission  is  proving 
that  It  can  work  effectively  with  such  prob- 
lems that  even  within  the  established  rou- 
tines Uiat  are  necessary  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion, new  Ideas  can  be  forthcoming.  Older 
applicants  are  no  longer  considered  Impos- 
sible cases;  they  are  considered  a  challenge, 
and  new  Ideas  and  techniques  are  being  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  challenge. 


Connecticut't  Small  Bntinetsman  of  the 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CX>NNECTICX7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGK  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  announce  the  award  of  Connectlcut'a 
"Small  Businessman  of  the  Year"  to  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Kovaleski.  At  a  ceremony 
marking  this  event  on  May  24,  Connec- 
ticut Gov.  John  Dempsey  read  from  a 
citation  accompanying  the  award  which 
stated  thaX  Mr.  Kovaleskl  "exem.pllfles 
the  Imagination,  Initiative,  Independence, 
and  Integrity  of  the  American  small 
businessman." 


The  accomplishment  which  led  to  Mr. 
Kovaleskl's  selection  waa  the  ccmverslon 
of  a  large  abandoned  chicken  house  Into 
a  bright,  productive  factory.  This  plant 
produced   2,880,000   pounds  <rf  wire  in 

1966.  It  employed  75  persons,  had  a  2.2 
million  dollar  gross  volume  a  year,  and 
yielded  a  yearly  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  compciny,  known 
as  Wyre  Wynd.  Inc..  Is  located  at  Jewett 
City  In  my  congressional  district. 

I  believe  that  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Kovaleskl  represent  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  sj-stem  and  Individual  Initia- 
tive. His  efforts  have  not  only  brought 
him  personal  satisfaction  and  reward, 
but  have  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  local  economy  as  well  as  providing 
a  necessary  and  useful  product  for  the 
Nation. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wlslfes  to  Mr.  Kovaleskl  an  thla  well- 
deserved  recognition.  He  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  small  businessmen  in 
the  Nation.  All  of  us  who  know  him  per- 
sonally and  those  associated  with  him 
directly  take  great 'pride  in  the  tribute 
paid  to  him  for  his  business  leadership 
and  ability. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  In  connection  with  this 
award,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  annoimcement  by  the  Hartford  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration  and  also  an  article  pub- 
lished on  May  25,  1967,  in  the  Bridge- 
port Post,  which  are  as  follows: 
[From   the   Small   Business  Administration, 
Hartford,  Conn.] 
SBA    Names    CoNNEcnctrr    Smalj. 
BusrNESSMAN     OF    TH»     TSAE 

"Joseph  J.  Kovaleskl  exemplifies  the  Imag- 
ination. Initiative.  Independence  and  integ- 
rity of  the  American  smaU  businessman", 
stated   Governor  John  Dempsey  on  May  34, 

1967.  at  10:30  A.M..  at  a  ceremony  hald  at 
the  office  of  the  Governor.  Tha  wcstls  the 
GovemcB-  used  are  contained  in  a  citation 
accompanying  an  award  made  to  Mr.  Kova- 
leskl. naming  him  Small  Business  Man  of 
the  Year. 

The  feat  which  led  to  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Kovaleskl  was  the  conversion  of  a  large 
abandoned  chicken  house  (the  floor  at  whlcb 
was  covered  by  a  five  inch  layer  of  dirt) .  into 
a  bright,  productive  factory  capable  ot  pro- 
ducing 2.880.000  pounds  of  wire  for  various 
purposes,  employing  75  persons,  with  a  gross 
dollar  volume  of  2.2  million  p)er  year,  and 
yielding  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  profit 
yearly.  Mr.  Kovaleskl  expects  to  do  twice 
as  mvich  during  the  coming  year. 

Jos.  ph  J.  Kovaleskl,  President  of  Ad- 
vanced W>Te-Pak  Company  and  W>Te-Wynd, 
Incorfwrated  of  Bridgeport,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  wire  industry  for  over  26 
years. 

He  started  his  career  as  an  apprentice  tool 
and- wire  die  maker  for  the  Union  Wire  Die 
Company,  now  the  Carboloy  Company,  in 
Worcester.  Massachusetts.  In  1939  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  DrlaooU  Wire  Com- 
pany of  Shelton.  Connecticut,  a  manufac- 
tiu^r  of  steel  specialty  wires.  It  was  here 
that  the  payoff  barrel  for  wire  was  developed 
In  conjimctlon  with  the  Contlnentlal  Can 
Company.  This  novd  method  ot  packaging 
and  paying  off  wire  from  fibre  drums  caused 
him  to  leave  his  position  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  DriscoU  and  Join  the  Coulter 
and  MacKenzle  Cc«npany  of  Bridgeport  to 
promote  the  sales  and  applicstlcm  ot  barrel 
packaging  and   pay-off  equipment 

Wyre- Wynd  was  incorporated  on  April  16, 
1964,  in  Bridgeport,  ConnecUcut.  as  a  com- 
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pany  to  manufacture  all  types  of  wires.  The 
location  ot  manufacturtng  facilities  In 
Jewett  City,  Connecticut,  was  made  poesible 
by  tbe  formation  of  the  Jewett  City  Indus- 
trial Foundation,  a  group  of  local  business- 
men whoae  primary  objective  was  to  bring 
Industry  to  Jewett  City.  The  Foundation 
loaned  Wyre-Wynd  $300,000.00.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  this,  140,000,000  was  obtained  from 
over  800  residents  of  Jewett  City.  This 
allowed  the  Foundation  to  borrow  9240.- 
000.00  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion which  was  the  first  502  loan  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

Realizing  the  need  for  diversification. 
Wyre-Wynd  sought  to  expand  Its  product 
lines  by  the  addition  of  stranding,  multiple 
end,  and  annealing  operations.  Funds  for 
this  expansion,  (138,400.00.  were  provided  by 
obtaining  the  second  602  loan  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  This  time-i^artlcipatlon  con- 
sisted of  10  per  cent  from  the  community, 
10  per  cent  from  the  Stat«  Development 
Commission  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Bmall  Business  Administration.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  program  will  enable  the  plant 
to  purchase  a  new  capacity  c(  3.880.000 
pounds  per  year  with  the  eventual  capacity 
of  5300,000  poimdB  per  year. 

[Prom   the   Poet,   Bridgeport    (Conn.) ,   May 

25,  1967] 
AWAXD  la  OtVKK  TlruvBTTU,  Man — Ooverkob 
HoNOBS  J.  J.  KovALzsKi  As   "1966   Small 

BXTSXMXBSMAN" 

A  TyumbuH  man's  development  of  a  com- 
panj  In  Jewett  City  has  earned  him  the 
tttle  of  Connecticut's  1966  Small  Business- 
man ot  the  Tear. 

JOMph  J.  Kovaleskl,  of  10  Oarnet  road, 
Trumbull,  o>wner  of  Advanced  Wyre-Pak 
company,  140  James  street,  this  city,  and 
head  of  Wyre-Wynd,  Inc.,  o*  Jewett  City, 
was  presented  an  award  today  by  Governor 
Dempeey  In  Hartford. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  award 
cites  Mr.  Kovaleslcl  for  "exemplifying  the 
Imagination,  Initiative,  Independence  and 
Integrity  by  which  the  American  small  busl- 
neaaman  makes  a  contribution  to  the  nation's 
economy  and  the  free  enterprise  system." 

Bernard  Boutin,  administrator  of  the  Small 
Bualnsss  Administration,  congratulated  Gov- 
ernor Dempeey  and  the  State  of  Connecticut 
for  "providing  the  effort  which  helped  make 
Mr.  Kovaleski's  appointment  effective  today." 

AT  AW&KD  CERZMONIBS 

Attending  the  award  ceremonies  today  In 
Governor  Dempsey's  office  were  Thomas  Hig- 
glns,  regional  director  of  the  Small  Biisiness 
Administration's  Hartford  office;  Richard 
MoCusker  and  Dr.  William  FUher,  members 
of  the  SBA  advisory  council  of  Connecticut; 
John  Burke,  SBA  Hartford  staff;  John  Mc- 
Nally,  SBA  area  staff  of  Boston;  LeRoy  Jones, 
managing  director  of  the  Connecticut  Devel- 
opment commission;  Stephen  JsLskiwlcz  and 
James  T.  Simons,  of  Wyre  Wynd,  and  Robert 
Fain,  company  counsel  and  secretary. 

Mr.  Kovaleskl  began  his  Jewett  City  proj- 
ect in  1964  with  two  SBA  loans  and  a  ware- 
house fiill  of  chicken  manure,  rented  from 
a  farmer  in  Jewett  City,  a  labor  depressed 
area.  He  was  aided  by  the  Jewett  City  Indus- 
trial foundation. 

The  Bridgeport  industrialist  met  with 
about  20  residents  of  Jewett  City  in  the 
town's  high  school  to  talk  about  raising  the 
ao  per  cent  of  $300,000  needed  before  the  SBA 
would  grant  his  long-term  loan. 

At  that  first  meeting,  $14,000  was  commit- 
ted. The  Jewett  City  Industrial  foundation, 
formed  at  that  time,  then  supplied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  needed  funds. 

His  plan  was  to  acquire  the  fine  wire  de- 
partment of  Anaconda  American  Brass  and 
he  did  so,  using  his  own  cash  and  that  of 
stockholder. 

SKxuToir  roacx 

A  skeleton  force  was  set  up  In  October, 
1964,   with   Mr.   Kovaleskl   training   aU  the 


employes.   The    company's    early    expo'lence 
showed  red  Ink. 

In  late  1965,  the  City  Trust  company  of 
Bridgeport  estabUshed  a  $200,000  revolving 
line  of  credit.  Mr.  Kovaleskl  negotiated  with 
the  Small  Business  Administration  tor  a 
second  loan  in  January,  1966.  At  this  time, 
the  Connecticut  State  Development  commis- 
sion, along  with  the  Jewett  City  Industrial 
foundation,  participated  in  lending  to  Wyre 
Wynd's  progress. 

Then  the  company  started  to  make  money. 
Mr.  Kovaleskl  reported  a  $2.2  million  gross 
and  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  profit  for  the  year  1966.  He  employs 
75  persons. 

He  added  more  equipment,  a  national  mar- 
ket area  sales  manager  and  sales  force.  Even 
Mr.  Kovaleskl  knocks  on  Industry  doors  to 
sell  his  wire  products. 

Wyre  Wynd,  Inc.,  has,  at  present  30  to  40  per 
cent  priority  orders  from  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, most  of  which  goes  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  remainder  of  his  production  Is 
sold  to  the  electronics  and  electrical 
industries. 

EYES   $4.4    Mn.LION  GROSS 

Having  just  received  a  $150,000  expansion 
loan  from  City  Trust  company,  Mr.  Kovaleskl 
projects  a  gross  of  $4.4  million  this  year. 

Aside  from  Mr.  Kovaleski's  small  business 
progress,  he  also  is  an  Inventor,  builder,  and 
developer  of  machinery.  His  Plyp  Flange 
spool  is  the  latest  invention  for  winding 
wire,  and  he  owns  a  patent  on  It. 

Mr.  Kovaleskl  knows  every  employe  In  the 
Jewett  City  plant  by  name.  He  offers  these 
employees  CMS,  Blue  Cross,  and  a  profit- 
sharing  program.  Stock  option  is  offered  to 
middle  management.  On  June  1,  he  will  com- 
mence a  life  Insurance  program  for  all 
employes. 

Mr.  Kovaleskl  praised  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  its  Invaluable  help  in 
encouraging  and  developing  his  company. 
"Their  main  objective,"  he  said,  "la  to  help 
a  small  company  grow  and  progress,  and  their 
procedure  Is  simple." 

He  thanked  also  Congressmen  William  St. 
Onge  and  John  Monagan  for  their  Interest 
and  cooperation.  Mr.  Kovaleskl  expressed 
"deep  appreciation"  to  the  many  Jewett  City 
townspeople,  the  Connecticut  State  Develop- 
ment commission,  the  Jewett  City  Industrial 
foundation,  and  the  many  people  who  have 
made  Wyre  Wynd,  Inc.,  the  success  it  Is 
today. 

Mr.  Kovaleskl  Is  a  member  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Association  of  Connecticut,  Wire 
association.  New  England  Manufacturers  as- 
sociation, and  the  Highland  G«lf  club, 
Shelton. 

Starting  his  career  as  an  apprentice  tool 
and  wire  die  maker  for  the  Union  Wire  Die 
company  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mr.  Kovaleskl 
later  joined  the  DrlscoU  Wire  company,  of 
Shelton,  and  became  assistant  general  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Kovaleskl  then  joined  the  Coulter  and 
MacKenzie  company,  leaving  that  firm  to 
establish  Advanced  Wyre-Pak. 


American  Labor  Behind  President  in 
Middle  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP   CAXJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  paid  advertisement  appearing  In  the 
June  8  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
contains  a  statement  by  George  Meany, 


president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, entitled  "The  Grave  Threat 
to  World  Peace  in  the  Middle  East."  Mr. 
Meany  very  emphatically  points  out: 

In  the  present  critical  situation,  Israel  Is 
the  first  target  of  Soviet  aggression  by  proxy 
(Nasser).  Clearly,  Israel  is  not  the  only  <» 
last  target  of  this  aggression.  The  freedom 
and  security  of  our  country,  of  the  entire  free 
world,  are  the  real  and  final  target  of  the 
Conmiunlst  aggressors. 

George  Meany's  statement  serve.s  no- 
tice on  the  world  that  American  labor 
is  firmly  behind  the  efforts  of  President 
Johnson  in  utilizing  all  diplomatic  chan- 
nels in  trying  to  bring  peace  out  of  the 
troubles  that  beset  us.  Those  who  would 
divide  the  country  in  this  hour  of  crises 
should  take  note  of  this  statement.  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks  for  those 
who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
It  in  the  paper. 

The  advertisement  follows : 
The  Gravx  Thhbat  to  World  Pbace  in  the 

MniDLX  East 
(A  statement  by  George  Meany.   pre.sident. 
American  Federation  of  Ijabor  and   Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlzaUons ) 
Jxnrt   1,   1967. — ^American  labor  Is  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  grave  threat  to  world  peace 
In  tbe  Middle  East. 

Soviet  machinations  over  the  past  year  are 
the  primary  cause  of  the  dangerous  deteri- 
oration of  the  situation  In  this  pivotal  area. 
Instead  of  striving  for  an  Arab-Israeli  under- 
standing, the  Soviet  government  has  armed 
Nasser  for  aggression  and  led  him  to  expel 
the  UN  peace-keeping  force  and  to  violate 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  which  is  Indispen- 
sable to  world  peace.  On  the  very  day  (May 
22)  that  Moscow  notified  Turkey  that  ten 
Soviet  warships  wwe  to  sail  from  the  Black 
Sea  throvigh  the  Dardanelles  and  into  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Egyptian  dictator  an- 
nounced his  aloeihg  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to 
Israeli  shipping. 

Aided  and  abetted  by  the  USSR.  Nasser  Is 
frantically  rallying  all  Arab  countries  for  a 
war  to  destroy  Israel.  He  has  boasted  before 
the  Egyptian  National  Assembly  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  stands  with  us  in  this  battle." 
We  have  here  the  voice  of  Nasser,  but  the 
hand  of  Brezhnev. 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  tlie  situation  and 
the  urgency  of  free  world  preparations  to 
meet  the  crisis,  American  labor  welcomes 
President  Johnson's  timely  declaration 
that:  "The  United  States  considers  the  gulf 
to  be  an  International  waterway  and  feels 
that  a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  Is  Illegal 
and  potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
peace."  We  support  the  Presidents  un- 
equivocal reaffirmation  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  his  predecessors.  Presidents  Truman.  El- 
senhower and  Kennedy,  that  "The  United 
States  strongly  opposes  aggression  by  any- 
one In  the  area.  In  any  form,  overt  or  clan- 
destine." 

American  labor  favors  the  President's  pol- 
icy •of  utilizing  all  diplomatic  channels,  in- 
clusive of  the  UN,  and  seeking  combined 
efforts  by  the  maritime  powers  to  secure  a 
just  settlement  of  the  present  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  However,  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment and  its  Communist  bloc  would  make 
a  fatal  error  to  assume  that  our  country's 
exhaustive  diplomatic  efforts  for  a  Just  peace 
mean  that  the  United  States  would.  In  the 
process,  become  exhausted  and  appe.ise  ag- 
gression by  accepting  actions  which  Pres- 
ident Johnaon  has  appropriately  branded 
"illegal  and  potentially  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  peace." 

Were  Nasser  and  bis  musters  permitted 
to  succeed  In  their  aggression,  not  only  Is- 
rael but  a  number  of  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries — Arab  lands — would  also  lose 
their  national  Independence  under  tbe  gulM 
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of  so-called  Arab  national  unity.  Then  the 
USSR  would  finally  succeed  in  Its  drive  to 
take  over  the  entire  Red  Sea — ^Arabian  Pen- 
insula-Peralan  Gulf  Region  and  to  deny  the 
free  world  access  to  its  energy  resources. 
Such  a  conquest  would  be  the  springboard 
from  which  the  Soviet  rulers  could  move  to 
take  over  the  mineral  resources  erf  South- 
Central  Africa. 

In  the  present  critical  situation.  Israel  is 
the  first  target  of  Soviet  aggression  by  proxy 
(Nasser).  Clearly,  Israel  is  not  the  only  or 
last  target  of  this  aggression.  The  freedom 
and  security  of  our  country,  of  the  entire 
free  world,  are  the  real  and  final  target  of 
the  Communist  aggressors. 

Note, — Since  this  statement  was  Issued, 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  Bast  has  taken 
the  grave   turn  it  hets  emphasized. 


Postmaster  Lambert 


EXTE2^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Hon. 
Frederick  C.  Belan.  came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  attend  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Postmaster  Anthony  I.  Lambert,  whom 
he  described  as  "one  of  our  finest  post- 
masters." 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  Is  proud  In- 
deed of  the  man  who  directs  its  postal 
service.  He  takes  his  place  In  an  Illustri- 
ous line  of  civil  servants  to  fill  his  post 
that  beg£in  with  Benjamin  Franklin.  I 
know  that  he  applies  to  hla  profession 
much  of  the  strength  and  vision  that 
Franklin  brought  to  his  Nation's  service. 

Anthony  L  Lambert  began  his  career 
with  tiie  Philadelphia  post  office  In  1920. 
and  served  well  in  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative assignments  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  office  in  1961  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

A  total  familiarity  with  postal  affah^ 
•nd  postal  p>eople  has  helped  him  to  cope 
with  the  extensive  changes  In  the  nature 
of  the  postal  service  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  6  years.  The  rapidly  ex- 
panding volume  of  mall  has  dictated  the 
adoption  of  new  ways  to  handle  the 
workload.  Postmaster  Lambert  has  been 
accorded  special  recognition  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  manual  to  mechanized  op- 
eration and  for  his  very  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  Nation's  fifth  largest  post 
oflBce.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
taken  note  of  the  simplicity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  his  proposal  to  precancel 
postal  cards;  Its  application  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  saves  $2  million  every 
year.  The  Direct  MaU  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation has  twice  named  him  Postmaster 
of  the  Year. 

More  than  a  capable  executive,  An- 
thony L  Lambert  Is  a  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic human  being.  He  demonstrates 
»  genuine  concern  for  the  problems  of 
12,000  postal  men  and  women,  and  has 
consistently  maintained  an  open  office 
door  and  an  attentive  ear.  He  has  earned 
we  Special  Award  of  Merit  of  the  PhUa- 


delphla  Citizens  Selection  Committee  for 
outstanding  service  in  the  career  de- 
velopment of  Negro  employees,  the  4-8-2 
Square  Club  has  honored  him  for  a  "sin- 
cere and  active  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  his  fellow  citizens,"  and  the  President's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped has  conferred  an  Employer's 
Merit  Award  for  selective  placement  in 
useful  employment  of  handicapped  em- 
ployees. His  support  of  the  1967  Allied 
Jewish  Appeal  has  won  him  praise  "for 
humanitarian  ser\ace  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity." 

An  active  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  the 
postmaster  has  successfully  chaired  the 
Federal  employees  division  of  three 
United  Fund  torch  drives  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fund's  board  of  trustees.  He 
serves  with  the  executive  committee  of 
the  March  of  Dimes,  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Heart  Association  and  the 
Philadelphia  Hero  Scholarship  Pur.d. 
Among  the  mementos  on  his  office  wall 
are  a  statement  of  appreciation  for  his 
participation  in  the  Variety  Club's  Old 
Newsboys  Day  and  the  Ameiican  Legion's 
citation  for  meritorious  service,  present- 
ed by  the  post  office's  Lt.  Wilbur  B.  Small 
Post  No.  690. 

He  works  with  the  Federal  Executive 
Board  to  actively  Involve  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  community's  problems  and  has 
twice  served  as  president  of  the  Federal 
Business  Association.  He  has  iust  com- 
pleted a  term  as  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postmasters. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Minute 
Man  Flag  will  wave'again  over  the  Phil- 
adelphia general  post  office  after  a  suc- 
cessful drive  to  enrcdl  nine  out  of  10  em- 
ployees In  the  payroll  savings  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  UJ3.  savings  bonds.  His 
desk  displays  a  beautiful  silver  medal- 
lion as  a  personal  recognition  by  the 
Treasury  Department  "for  patriotic  serv- 
ice" last  year. 

On  May  18  I  was  privileged  to  be 
present  when  a  thousand  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's friends  assembled  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. John  P.  Cain,  president  of  branch 
35,  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, and  the  evening's  host,  presented 
a  certificate  of  appreclatlcm  from  Phil- 
adelphia's supervisors  and  credited  tbe 
city's  superior  service  to  "an  experienced 
postal  supervisor  at  the  top." 

Regional  Director  James  J.  Doherty 
praised  him  for  recent  savings  of  more 
than  a  half -million  dollars  by  putting 
into  practice  suggestions  offered  by  Phil- 
adelphia employees.  Philadelphia  County 
ooimcil  of  the  American  Legion  lauded 
his  services  to  the  community. 

Then  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
conferred  upon  Mr.  Lambert  the  title 
postmaster  and  regional  adviser,  an  hon- 
or that  will  permit  him  to  contribute  his 
more  than  four  decades  of  postal  experi- 
ence to  the  development  of  programs  for 
the  future  of  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Belen,  in  discussing  his  Depart- 
ment's plans,  said: 

We  will  be  leaning  heavUy  upon  men  like 
Tony  Lambert.  The  last  6  years  of  his  career 
are  a  prologTie  for  him.  He  is  a  career  man 
who  has  moved  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 
He  has  made  great  contributions  to  the  pos- 
tal service;  he  will  make  many  more. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALS 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  tbe  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  ol  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
coiant  of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  ot  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  reg^ulatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sui>erlntend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (VJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVS  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docviment  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inqulrlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJS. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  b«  referred 
immediately  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  iwung  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cort  ot  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  ot  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shan  be 
printed  before  such  conunittee  baa  reported 
(UjS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rbxiko, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-U2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recobs  at  $1.50  per  month  or  tor  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Recx)rd  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  Ln  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  undM  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  ah&n  be  made 
on  credit  (UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


Gradaation  Talk  hj  Batesborg-LeesTille 
Stndent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  oc- 
casionally we  learn  about  a  speech  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  es- 
pouses well  the  ideas  for  which  we  stand. 

Such  a  speech  was  delivered  by  a 
young  man  from  South  Carolina,  Lucius 
Griffith  Drafts  n,  of  Janer  Drive  In 
Batesburg,  S.C. 

Johnny  delivered  his  speech  during 
the  exercises  at  Batesburg-LeesviDe 
fflgh  School  In  Batesburg,  S.C,  May  24, 
1967. 

His  talk  was  entitled  "Our  Finest 
Hoiir"  and  indicated  an  imusual  grasp 
of  national  and  world  affairs.  I  have  al- 
ways had  great  faith  in  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  Johnny's  talk  indicates  to  me 
our  graduates  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
challenges  that  await  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  his  talk  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  talk  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Otm  Finest  Houk 

During  World  War  n,  when  Britain  seemed 
to  be  doomed  by  the  German  blltzkrelg, 
Winston  ChurchlU,  wltti  a  new  spirit  surging 
through  his  veins,  urged  the  British  people 
saying,  "Let  tis  therefore  brace  ourselves  to 
our  duties,  comes  the  challenge,  and  so  bear 
otirselves  that.  If  the  British  Empire  and  its 
Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years, 
men  wlU  say,  This  was  their  finest  hour!'  " 

These  vaUant  words  from  the  greatest  man 
In  the  20th  century  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  each  of  us  in  these  trying  days,  when 
lesser  men  than  the  Indomitable  Sir  Winston 
complain  that  man  no  longer  governs  his 
time,  but  instead  Is  governed  by  it.  Engulfed 
by  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  plagued  by 
racial  tensions,  and  challenged  by  the  infinite 
frontier  of  outer  space — we  Americans  have 
but  two  choices:  like  a  race  of  moral  and 
spiritual  pygmies,  we  can  falter  and  faU  In 
our  moment  of  truths,  thus  writing  for  our- 
Gelvee  a  chapter  of  infamy  In  the  saga  of 
civilization;  or,  In  the  same  spirit  of  heroism 
that  has  distinguished  our  past,  we  can  meet 
this,  our  challenge,  with  an  ingenuity,  a 
valor,  a  power,  and  a  faith  unmatched  in  the 
ancient  annals  of  humanity. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  momentous 
Asian  struggle;  for  the  Vietnam  War  is  more 
than  a  contest  for  control  of  an  insignificant, 
Impoverished,  and  uncompromising  country. 
It  Is  the  initial  phase  of  a  Communist  scheme 
to  enslave  the  entire  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
America  must  prevail  in  Vietnam  or  the  can- 
cer of  communism  will  spread  to  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  India,  Japan,  Australia — spread 
until  America  stands  alone  upon  a  hostile 
globe.  In  this,  the  afternoon  of  our  civillza- 


Appendix 

tion,  listen  well,  you  burners  of  draft  cards. 
Listen  well,  apostlee  of  ftacification.  Unless 
the  spirit  of  1776  flows  through  the  hearts  of 
1967,  the  sun  that  rose  upon  American  free- 
dom will  set  upon  America's  enslavement. 
And  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  like  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  will  be  but  an  architectural  mar- 
vel of  the  past. 

Today,  also,  we  are  engaged  In  a  momen- 
tous internal  struggle.  The  long-festering 
sore  of  racial  tension  has  recently  erupted 
anew — in  the  Watts  uprising  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  the  Freedom  March  through  Mississippi, 
In  the  Harlem  and  Chicago  riots.  An  infec- 
tion of  the  entire  national  system  now  threat- 
ens. That  proverbial  melting  pot  is  angrily 
boiling,  as  racists  and  radicals  alike  abtm- 
dantly  feed  the  flames.  In  this  the  afternoon 
of  our  civilization,  listen  weU,  yon  sowers  of 
discord.  Listen  well,  all  who  disrespect  order 
and  brotherhood  Unless  our  loyalty  to  the 
American  ideals  of  freedom  and  equality 
transcends  petty  prejudices  of  race,  all  of 
us — both  black  and  white — wlU  sadly  see 
those  much  discijssed  civil  rights  crushed 
beneath  the  red  heel  of  Communism.  As  the 
wise  and  tolerant  Lincoln  said,  "A  house 
divided  against  Itself  cannot  stand."  There- 
fore, as  worthy  descendants  of  Lincoln,  let 
us  Americans  of  every  race  build  together 
a  home  for  freedom — a  home  as  spacious  as 
the  sky,  a  home  as  strong  as  childlike  faith, 
a  home  as  free  as  Jesus'  love. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  yet  a  third  gjeat 
struggle.  Whereas,  the  first  was  against  a 
foreign  foe  and  the  second  against  our  own 
emotions,  the  third  is  against  nature,  Itself. 
That  age-old  quest  of  Columbus,  Magellan, 
Lindbergh,  and  Byrd  for  new  frontiers  has 
now  soared  beyond  this  earth  to  the  very 
heavens.  In  blazing  this  ethereal  trail,  three 
brave  Americans  have  given  their  lives.  This 
supreme  sacrifice  was  made  so  that  man 
might  gain  knowledge,  and  perhaps,  with  It 
wisdom.  It  was  not  made  so  that  the  earth's 
past  history  of  greed.  Jealousy,  and  destruc- 
tion can  ultimately  assume  a  cosmic  dimen- 
sion. Such  was  not  the  lofty  goal  of  Ed  White, 
Virgil  Grissom,  and  Roger  Chaflee.  So  In  this, 
the  afternoon  of  our  civUization,  listen  well, 
avaricious  aggressors.  Listen  well,  you  heinous 
exterminators  of  whole  races.  Unless  the 
mighty  power  that  propels  man  through  the 
endless  reaches  of  space  is  directed  into  crea- 
tive vistas.  It  wUl  propel  him  into  the  abyss 
of  annihilation.  Man  Is  now  powerful  enough 
to  destroy  himself.  The  fateful  question  Is 
will  he  be  wise  and  virtuous  enough  to  merit 
survival. 

Surely  Great  Britain  had  her  finest  hour 
in  the  heroism  of  war;  but  America's  acme 
of  honor  will  be  reached  when  she  has  built 
a  citadel  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
where  earth's  war-weary  masses  can  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares.  This  indeed 
will  be  our  finest  hour. 


A  Real  Pioneer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Georgians 
were  saddened  recently  to  learn  of  the 


death  of  a  beloved  citizen  and  veteran 
newspaperman,  Mr.  Lassie  Melvin 
Rhoden,  of  Reidsville,  Ga. 

As  part  of  the  Record  I  would  like  to 

enter  an  editorial  from  the  Savannah 

Evening  Press  by  Mr.  Tom  Coffey,  which 

pays  tribute  to  this  fine  gentleman : 

fTHis   Weeklt  Editob  Was  a  Real  Pioneee 

'  (By  Tom  Coffey) 

Last  week,  we  read  of  the  deaths  of  three 
newspapermen — ^Lyle  WUson,  E>an  Parker  and 
Lassie  Melvin  Rhoden. 

All  of  you,  I  feel  sure,  recognize  the  first 
two  names.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  United  Press 
International  oolumnlst  and  executive  for 
years  and  Mr.  Parker  was  a  New  York  sports- 
writer. 

Not  as  many  recognized  the  name  of  Mr, 
Rhoden,  but  among  many  south  Georgians 
he  was  well  known.  He  was  a  retired  pub- 
lisher of  a  weekly  newspaper  and  the  father 
of  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  families 
in  the  state.  Moreover  three  of  his  brothers 
were  in  the  newspaper  business,  including 
Vasco  Rhoden  of  Savannah,  one  of  our 
printers  before  he  retired. 

Mr.  Rhoden  was  one  of  those  rare  combi- 
nations of  editor-publisher-printer  who  have 
made  the  weekly  newspapers  what  they  are 
today.  His  paper  was  the  Tattnall  Journal 
in  Reidsville,  still  going  strong  under  the 
editorship  of  his  son,  Russell,  In  a  competi- 
tive market  where  F.  E.  Phillips  publishes 
the  Glenvllle  Sentinel  in  the  same  county. 

Of  Mr.  Rhoden's  seven  sons,  flve  founded 
newspaper  careers.  Besides  Russell  In  Reids- 
ville, Harry  is  In  Lyons  and  Bill  ia  In  Jesup. 
Frank,  an  Augustan,  has  already  retired  and 
Jack  is  on  a  Houston  pajier.  Russell,  Harry 
and  Bill  all  are  editors  and  publishers. 

Now,  where  a  weekly  newspaper  is  different 
from  a  daily  is  In  its  closeness  to  the  people. 
Lord  knows,  we  try  to  maintain  that  close- 
ness, but  in  a  big  city  it's  Impossible  for  an 
editor  or  his  staff  to  know  everyone  in  town. 

Not  so  with  a  weekly  editor.  He  comes  to 
know  everybody  because  he  sees  'em  all  In 
the  course  of  doing  his  Job.  If  he's  not  writ- 
ing something  about  a  town  activity,  he's 
selling  advertising,  c«-  taking  an  order  for 
Job  printing  or  beating  the  bushes  to  help 
one  of  the  churches  raise  money  for  a  new 
sanctuary  or  finally  consenting,  after  much 
urging  by  his  friends,  to  run  for  a  jxjst  on 
the  town  council  or  take  a  seat  on  the  school 
board. 

A  weekly  newspaper  now  is  the  only  gen- 
erally circulated  publication  that  might  find 
space  to  print  photos  of  every  member  of  the 
high  school  senior  class.  The  weekly  football 
game  makes  the  front  page.  So  does  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent. Somehow,  these  items  seem  to  find 
space  on  the  same  front  iMige  with  a  story 
about  a  new  highway  that's  coming  through 
town,  or  the  decision  of  a  Yankee  industrial- 
ist to  open  a  shirt  factory  on  the  outskirts. 

The  weeklies  haven't  knuckled  under  to 
mounting  costs,  either.  They've  simply  ad- 
Justed  to  new  processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they've  made  more  headway  in  that  direction 
than  the  dailies. 

The  trend  has  been  to  a  process  called 
offset,  an  embellishment  of  the  old  lltho- 
grai^ic  process.  Involving  paste-up  and 
photography.  Only  eight  of  Geca-gia's  32 
daUlea  have  gone  to  offset  but  almost  half 
of  the  state's  300  weeklies  are  now  using 
that    process.    It's    much    more    economical 
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and  It  really  has  been  fhe  salvation  of  the 
small   papers. 

Mr.  Rboden's  son  Bill  (tbe  one  In  Jesup) 
operates  an  offset  plant  for  hla  own  Jesup 
Sentinel  and  on  weekends  prints  13  other 
newspapers  from  surrounding  counties, 
whose  editors  bring  their  cop>y  and  photos 
to  him  on  a  designated  day.  Bill  even  prints 
Russell's  Reldsvllle   paper. 

Bill's  not  the  only  one  in  the  miiltl-news- 
paper  printing  business.  There  are  several 
such  plant*  In  Georgia,  Including  Roy 
Cbalker's  at  Waynesboro,  where  about  17 
publications  are  handled  weekly. 

Mr.  Rhoden,  who  was  80  when  he  died,  used 
the  old  letter  press  when  he  published  the 
TattnaU  Journal  but  be  lived  to  see  the 
change  in  process  and  he  surely  must  have 
marveled.  The  marvelous  thing  is  that  the 
weeklies  have  been  able  to  adjust  to  the 
changing  times  in  a  period  when  high  costs 
have  killed  o&  some  of  the  metropolitan 
dallies.  ^. 

But  my  thinking  Is  that  If  men  like  Mr. 
Rhoden  hadnt  kept  the  confidence  of  their 
readers  back  In  the  old  days,  there  wouldn't 
be  200  weekly  papers  circulating  In  Georgia 
today.  He  was  just  as  important  a  figure  in 
the  newspaper  business  as  Lyle  Wilson  and 
Dan  Parker. 


Looking  Ahead  in  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    UJJNOIS 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  In  a  speech 
before  the  closing  session  of  the  1967 
delegate  assembly  workshop  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association's  27th 
annual  conference  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  Dr. 
Harold  V.  Webb  raised  many  important 
questions  which  face  education  and  edu- 
cators in  the  future.  He  points  out  that 
the  population  explosion  does  not  mean 
more  of  the  old  kind  of  problems  we  used 
to  face — it  means  totally  new  probleiq* 
and  old  problems  with  a  totally  new 
character. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  these  re- 
marks, I  ask  consent  to  have  Dr.  Webb's 
speech  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ^ 

£>r.  Ackerman,  Members  of  the  Board.  D^e- 
g^ates.  Executive  Secretaries  and  distinguished 
g^iests:  it  is  my  pleasiire  and  honor  to  speak 
to  you  today.  What  I  wish  to  do  on  this 
occasion  is  to  indicate  wliat  I  believe  are 
the  important  Implications  for  public  edu- 
cation and  for  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  in  1967  and  1968,  arising  out  of 
the  forces  that  are  shaping  our  society. 

During  the  course  of  the  peat  year  I  have 
met  with  many  of  you,  individually  or  in 
small  groups,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
I  have  always  come  away  from  these  meet- 
ings better  Informed  and  more  aware  of  how 
well  the  country's  board  members  are  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  the  children  In  their  com- 
munities. But  this  is  the  only  time  in  the 
course  of  the  year  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  you  all  together.  It  is  * 
rare  opportunity  and  I  am  grateful  for  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  fair,  but  on  this  occasion 
It  Is  you  who  do  aU  the  listening,  and  it 
fails  on  me  to  do  the  talking. 

This  being  so,  I  want  to  put  before  you 
what  I  mlgbt  term  some  "enabling*  ideas. 
Not  solutions,  not  the  nuts-and-bolts  of  the 


Association's  activities,  nor  the  specific  de- 
tailed needs  of  particular  programs,  but 
rather  some  thoughts  which  I  hope  will  pro- 
vide a  perspective  as  you  consider  the  real 
Bee<ifi  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels:  and 
some  Ideas,  enabling,  I  hope  for  you  as  you 
consider  various  appro.oches  for  NSBA  to  the 
solution  of  these  needs. 

I  want  to  remind  you  this  morning  that 
while  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
has  experienced  extraordinary  growth,  par- 
ticularly over  the  last  five  years,  and  has 
consequently  changed  Its  character  and  Its 
method  of  operation  to  rise  to  the  challenge 
created  by  tliis  growth,  our  American  society 
has  been  growing  apace,  whether  the  meos- 
lorement  l>e  population,  affluence  or  world 
involvement,  and  that  the  transition  we  are 
in  as  a  people  and  a  society  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  understand. 

Our  flpst  task  Is  simply  to  recognize  tha.t 
we  are  In  transition  and  that  the  future  is 
almost  Impossible  to  predict.  If  we  can  recog- 
nize this,  we  can  give  our  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  transition  and  to  some  sort  of 
determination  as  to  what  the  role  of  a  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association  ought  to  be 
within  our  changing  society. 

The  end  product  that  we  deal  with  is  the 
child  of  school  years.  Whatever  we  do,  or 
whatever  Is  done  to  us.  at  local,  state  and 
national  levels,  has  Its  ultimate  Impact  on  the 
youngster  In  school. 

And  It  Is  the  youngster  in  school  today 
who  Ls  our  citizen  tomorrow.  We  can  talk 
all  we  want  about  federal  encroachment, 
weak  or  strong  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion, well-guided  or  misguided  State  legis- 
lators, wlae  or  foolish  local  boards,  well- 
directed  or  poorly-directed  State  School 
Board  AssoclatlonB,  and  we  can  exert  what- 
ever Influence  we  are  able  to  to  Improve 
these  agencies  and  Institutions,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  If  our  effort*  are  not  g\iided 
primarily  by  an  overriding  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  students  in  all  the  public 
schools,  we  will  not  be  meeting  our  responsi- 
bilities. 

So.  obviously,  this  is  the  central  premise 
which  must  underlie  and  guide  all  that  the 
NSBA  does,  all  that  it  stands  for.' 

As  we  take  an  overview  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening today.  It  Is  evident  that  the  two 
fundamental  Issues  which  are  shaping  and 
will  continue  to  shapw  public  education  are. 
flrst,  finding  the  mortey  to  pay  for  this  vart 
enterprise  and.  second,  gearing  our  schools  to 
assume  their  vitally  Important  role  in  pre- 
paring students  to  become  effective  citizens 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

These  two  issues  are  inter-related  and  all 
the  other  pressures  on  education,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  subsummed  under  them.  We  can 
and  will  deal  with  specific  federal  programs, 
teacher  militancy,  national  assessment,  what 
you  will — but  we  are  not  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful If  we  do  not  meet  the  two  major 
issues  squarely.  This.  I  hold,  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  NSBA  and  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  associations. 

It  is  extremly  difficult  to  separate  the  mat- 
ter of  money  from  the  matter  of  the  nature 
of  oiu-  society  and  the  role  the  schools  should 
play  in  It.  but  I  am  going  to  make  an  at- 
tempt I  am  going  to  deal  with  money  first, 
not  because  it  Is  easier,  but  because  It  is  the 
root  of  all  evil — It  underlies  the  entire  struc- 
ture and  thrust  of  public  education. 

The  cost  of  dealing  with  the  here-und-now 
problems  that  the  country  faces — the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  water  and  air  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  poverty  programs — la  enormous. 
These  are  oosts  that  cannot  be  set  aside.  The 
country  Is  determined  to  pursue  these  mat- 
ters. Whether  or  not  It  appears  that  there 
Is  money  enough  to  pay  for  these  programs 
is  beside  the  point.  Make  no  mistake,  money 
for  these  oommitments  will  be  found.  One 
way  which  must  concern  us  all  is  that  of 
effecting  cost  savings  by  cutting  back  pro- 
grams directed  to  lesser  priority  issues. 

Education  is  always  in  danger  of  being 
placed  In  this  category. 


Your  responsibility  In  the  State  Associa- 
tions and  NSBA's  resfXjnslbUity  lies  In  two 
areas.  First,  we  have  an  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  public  education  is  prop)erly  fi- 
nanced. The  federal  Involvement  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  lessen  the  pressure  on 
local  and  state  sources.  If  anything,  we  will 
need  more  money  than  ever  before,  and  this 
I  Ijelleve,  means  broadening  the  tax  base  and 
increasing  the  rate. 

I  believe  also  that  we  must  be  prepared 
to  iJght  in  Washington  for  a  continuing 
flow  of  federal  monies,  though  we  are  all 
agreed  tliat  the  manner  and  form  of  their 
distribution  requires  the  most  careful 
administration. 

Tills  task  of  assuring  an  adequate  finasiclal 
base  has  always  been  with  us,  but  it  seems 
that  every  year  as  the  bills  grow  higher, 
the  difficulties  become  geometrically  more 
serious. 

But  our  raBponsiblllty  does  not  end  here. 
We  have  a  ooncommitant  obligation  to  see 
that  the  monies  we  do  have  are  wisely  acl- 
mlnlstered  and  Intelligently  spent. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  may  very  weU  be  the  rock  on  which 
the  concept  of  local  control  may  founder. 

I  do  not  hold  that  there  is  grater  wisdom 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  than  there  Is  at  state 
or  local  levels,  but  the  machinery  when  u 
breaks  down  visibly  does  not  do  so  In  Wash- 
ington, but  at  the  local  level.  And  If  it 
breaks  down  badly  enough,  then  the  easy 
solution  to  those  who  make  policies  is  to  re- 
move the  legal  responsibility  for  spending 
monies  from  those  who  are  actually  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  schools,  and  give  It  to  those  who  hold 
the  purse  strings. 

Local  boards  are  not  going  to  Improve  this 
situation  by  shouting  "state-ism"  to  their 
national  representatives.  The  only  clear  last 
chance  we  have  la  to  be  so  in  control  otf  the 
school  operations  and  so  res|x>nslve  to  the 
needs  of  the  children  that  ther»  can  be  no 
cause  for  the  exercise  of  policy  affecting  the 
education  of  our  youngsters  any  place  but 
within  the  school  systems  In  which  that 
education    is    taking    place. 

Now,  can  our  system  of  local  control,  sup- 
ported by  strong  state  school  board  associa- 
tions and  by  an  effective  National  School 
Boards  Association  accomplish  this?  1  think 
It  can.  I  think  it  must. 

Let's  put  money  concerns  aside  for  s 
moment  and  look  at  the  larger  societal 
problem. 

As  the  times  grows  more  complex.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  evident  that  the  strength 
of  the  free  world  stems  from  the  strength 
and  viabUity  o(  its  Instituttonji.  And  of 
these,  law,  representative  government  and 
public  education  are  the  bedrock. 

I  would  not  argue  with  those  who  hold 
that  our  system  of  public  education,  set  In 
a  framework  of  local  control,  is  fbe  most 
Important  of  all.  We  trace  this  system  back 
to  colonial  times  and  we  know  that  our 
future  rests  on  an  educated  citizenry,  prod- 
ucts of  a  system  which  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  itself  in  a  changing  society 
to  whatever  new  challenges  the  times  bring. 

But  today  for  one  reason  or  another,  all 
Institutions  are  under  pressure,  are  under 
attack.  Because  we  have  had  200  ye;irs  of 
local  control  does  not  assure  a  perpetual 
continuation.  What  will  assure  the  immedi- 
ate future,  I  would  posit,  is  the  ability  of 
this  system  to  adapt,  to  be  flexible,  to  meet 
and  to  provide  new  and  better  ways  of  edu- 
cating our  children. 

And  this  is  a  task  which  fa31s  squarely 
on  school  board  leaders  and  on  NSBA 

The  preat  issues  of  our  time,  which  public 
education  must  help  prepare  our  youngsters 
to  cope  with  are  peace  and  social  order,  the 
population  explosion,  prosperity  and  poverty, 
and   environmental   pollution. 

To  the  degree  our  system  of  education 
inculcates  within  our  boys  and  girls  under- 
standings of  basic  values  which  can  pro- 
vide them  guldeposts  in  dealing  with  these 
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Issues,  so  to  that  extent  do  I  believe  we 
win  be  able  to  jiistlfy  our  existence  and 
sustain  our  system  of  local  control. 

I  know  there  is  no  disagreement  among 
anybody  here  on  basic  values.  I  think  we 
all  might  concede,  however,  that  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  far-reaching  changes  in 
society  do  create  pressures  on  our  values 
and  that  some  of  the  principles  we  hold 
fundamental  are  compromised  by  the  force 
of  events.  We  must  not  let  this  happen  In 
public  education. 

If  we  are  to  keep  this  from  happening, 
however.  I  think  It  is  Important  for  us  to 
assure  that  the  machinery  of  local  boards 
and  that  board  member  leadership  be  up 
to  the  task  of  serving  the  enormous  number 
of  youngsters  who  constitute  America's 
schcK)l-age  population. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  population  explo- 
sion, but  we  don't  always  recognize  that  more 
people  simply  does  not  mean  more  of  the  old 
kind  of  problems  we  used  to  face — It  means 
totally  new  problems  and  old  problems  with 
a  totally  new  character. 

Dr.  Philip  Hauser,  who  is  Director  of  the 
Population  Research  and  Training  Center 
and  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  summarizes  the  population  ex- 
plosion somewhat  as  follows:  It  took  man 
most  of  the  2  million  years  he  has  Inhabited 
this  globe  to  produce  a  population  of  1  bil- 
lion, which  Is  where  we  stood  about  1825. 

One  hundred  and  five  years  later — 1930 — 
we  reached  2  billion — 1930,  I  think.  Is  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  us. 

Thirty  years  later— 1960 — which  I  trust  is 
In  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  we  were  3  billion. 


Well,  let  me  come  back  to  my  10.000  pier- 
sons  per  square  mile,  which  is  about  what 
we  live  with  in  the  big  cities  in  the  United 
States  today;  the  population  of  our  circle 
becomes  3,141.600.  , 

Now,  my  point  in  all  this  is  that  the  qual- 
ity of  life  changes  radically  when  you  have 
more  than  3.000,000  people  living  in  an  area 
which  once  upon  a  time  contained  314  people. 

In  the  small  community  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, or  even  in  the  small  community  today, 
the  local  population  interacted  well — the  life 
of  the  Individual  was  of  concern  to  his  neigh- 
bors. A  school  board  operating  In  such  a 
community  drew  its  character  out  of  the 
collective  experience  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

But  more  and  more,  there  are  fewer  and 
fewer  small  communities  in  this  country  and 
our  social  institutions  have  become  enacted — 
that  is.  they  are  created  by  government  and 
administrators,  not  developed  out  of  the  com- 
mon experience.  Programs  designed  to  meet 
the  problems  of  poverty  and  of  civil  rights, 
for  instance,  which  are  or  should  be  brought 
directly  within  the  public  school  framework, 
are  new  and  disturbing  responsibilities  for 
local  boards  created  Initially  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  a  much  simpler  assignment. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  basic  responsi- 
bility of  local  boards  does  not  remain  the 
nuts-and-bolts  of  education:  this  has  not 
changed.  But  added  to  this  responsibility  are 
equally  heavy  burdens  that  cannot  be  given 
lesser  priorities.  You  cant  do  the  basic  Job 
of  educating  if  you  cannot  bring  your  schools 
into  the  main  stream  of  society's  needs. 

In    the    last   few    years,    we    have    done   a 


We  can  project  ahead.  Dr.  Hauser  says:  4^{^^^>od    deal    of    talking    at>out    the    need    for 
years— 1977,  that  Is — 4  billion;  1987,  5  billioC»boards  of  education  to  gear  up  to  Incorporate 


1995.  6  billion 

Somehow,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  1>ut  thank  goodness  this  Is  not 
the  Job  for  school  board  members. 

Well,  looking  at  the  population  explosion 
In  the  United  States  in  terms  of  local  control, 
the  picture  looks  something  like  this. 

In  1790,  when  we  took  our  flrst  census. 
95%  of  the  American  people  lived  in  rural 
areas  or  In  places  havmg  fewer  than  2.500 
persons.  By  1960,  70%  of  oar  people  lived  in 
urban  places,  and  63%  lived  in  metropolitan 
areas — that  Is  in  places  of  50.000  or  more. 

This  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an 
urban  society  has  had  extraordinary  implica- 
tions for  school  boards. 

After  all,  the  school  boards  system  was  es- 
tablished to  meet  the  needs  of  an  agrarian 
society. 

When  we  talk  agrarian  versus  urban,  what 
do  we  really  mean?  Consider  for  a  moment 
a  circle  with  a  10-mlle  radius. 

I  suggest  this  size  because  there  was  a  time 
In  our  history  when  this  was  the  distance  a 
person  could  walk  from  where  he  lived  and 
return  home  at  night  In  the  course  of  a 
single  day.  Those  of  you  who  are  dealing  with 
the  New  Math  will  know  that  a  circle  of  a 
10-mile  radius  gives  you  an  area  of  314  square 
miles.  Now,  if  this  area  contains  one  i>erson 
per  sqtiare  mile,  you  will  have  314  people  liv- 
ing in  It.  This  happens  to  be  very  close  to 
what  the  population  density  was  in  this 
country  when  the  American  Indians  lived 
here. 

If  the  population  density  In  this  circle  Is 
50  persons  per  square  mile,  which  happens 
to  be  very  close  to  the  population  density  of 
the  United  States  today,  and  incidentally,  to 
the  population  density  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  you  would  have  15,700  people  In  the 
circle. 

Suppose  the  population  density  were  10,000 
persons  per  square  mile.  This  is  not  too  far 
from  the  density  of  the  average  central  city 
In  the  United  States.  Chicago  is  over  16.000 
persons  per  square  mile,  and  the  average 
density  in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  is  25,000  per  square  mile.  Manhattan, 
that  single,  central  Borough,  which  some- 
times seems  to  be  the  source  of  all  troubles 
In  this  country,  is  75.000  persons  per  square 
tolle. 


the  new  federal  programs  Into  their  oper- 
ations. Somehow,  I  think  this  is  a  little 
too  narrow.  While  gearing  up  to  do  this 
is  a  large  Job  and  must  be  done.  It  implies 
somehow  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  Uttle 
more  money  and  a  little  more  staff  with  a 
little  more  know-how  and  it  will  be  possible 
to  bring  Into  tandem  a  new  Jtinlor  partner 
on  the  education  team.  Well,  It's  not  ao 
simple. 

What  I  think  we  have  to  talk  about  from 
now  on  is  gearing  up  to  provide  the  kind 
and  quality  of  education  that  is  In  tune  with 
the  vast  revolution  that  is  taking  place:  so- 
cial and  technological— and  violently  inter- 
acting. 

If  local  boards  fail  to  do  this,  then  I  think 
it  Is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  But,  they 
need  not  fall  and  they  should  not  fall  be- 
cause the  principle  which  underlies  the 
machinery  of  local  control — that  Is  the  Idea 
that  the  citizens  of  the  community  shall  have 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  all  the 
youngsters  within  their  community — Is 
fundamental. 

This,  then,  I  think  is  the  challenge  facing 
all  of  us:  financing  our  schools — providing 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  will  make  our 
schools  viable  social  Institutions  In  a  time 
of  national  and  International  change  and 
stress. 

NSBA's  over-riding  purpose  for  the  com- 
ing years  must  be  to  help  achieve  these  goals. 
Under  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Delegates 
and  the  Board  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
move  effectively  and  aggressively  in  this 
direction. 


Cotton  Land  Rulings  Are  Eased  by  USDA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dc- 
pai-tment     of     Agriculture     has     acted 


promptly  and  with  real  understanding 
to  prevent  widespread  economic  losses  In 
the  Midsouth.  This  spring  has  been  un- 
seasonably cold  and  there  have  been  ex- 
cessive rainfalls  across  the  Cotton  Belt. 
Cotton  has  been  planted  as  many  as  two 
or  more  times  and  rains  have  ruined  the 
prospects  for  a  crop.  Farmers  are  faced 
with  tremendous  losses. 

The  Department  has  issued  emergency 
amendments  to  their  regulations  in  an 
eCfort  to  assist  these  farmers.  The  rules 
are  reasonable  and  Just,  as  they  are  to  be 
applied  to  bring  relief  to  worthy  farmers 
who  are  faced  with  the  second  successive 
disastrous  growing  season. 

The  added  income  will  aid  growers  and 
their  farm  oommunitles  throughout  the 
cotton  belt  suffering  from  excessive  rain- 
fall and  a  cold  spring.  The  relaxed  regu- 
lations will  permit  the  growing  of  needed 
soybeans  and  other  grain  crops  which  are 
not  under  acreage  allotments.  Farmers 
still  will  not  prosper,  but  the  emergency 
amendments  to  the  regtilations  will  en- 
able them  to  carry  through  and  hope  that 
next  year  will  be  a  better  one. 

I  have  written  the  ASCS  Administrator 
a  letter  on  this  matter  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  incorporate  it  with  these  remarks. 
Also,  I  am  making  available  a  news  aricle 
on  this  matter  from  the  June  1  edition  of 
the  Evening  Times  of  West  Memphis. 
Ark. 

The  letter  and  article  follow : 

Congress  or  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  op  Representattves 

Washington,  June  12, 1S67. 
Mr.  Horace  Godfiiet. 

Administrator,  Affricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  U.S.  Department  oi 
Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Administrator  Godfrit:  This  is  to 
commend  you  and  other  Departmental  offi- 
cials for  actions  taken  to  Issue  emergency 
amendments  to  the  cotton  program  regula- 
tions because  of  the  disastrous  Spring  plant- 
ing season  In  the  Mid-South. 

As  you  Itnow,  excessive  rains  and  unsea- 
sonably cold  weather  caused  many  Arkansas 
cotton  farmers  to  plant  as  many"  as  two  or 
more  times,  and  many  are  now  awaiting  dry- 
weather  to  see  If  any  of  the  seed  will  germi- 
nate. 

First  the  Department,  in  an  effort  to  be 
helpful,  advanced  the  date  from  June  1  to 
June  21  when  fanners  might  change  plans  for 
planting  cotton  and  seed  other  crops.  Now. 
the  Department  has  issued  orders  that,  with 
the  approval  of  the  local  A.S.C.S.  Commit- 
tees, the  cotton  grower  may  class  land  on 
which  they  had  planted  cotton  and  applied 
pre-emergent  chemical  weed-killer  as  di- 
verted land. 

This  Is  most  important,  for  land  treated 
with  these  pre-emergents  is  not  suitable  for 
planting  alternate  crops  such  as  soybeans 
Thus,  by  issuing  emergency  regulations  per- 
mitting the  chemically  treated  acreage  as  di- 
verted acreage,  the  grower  can  plant  acres 
initially  diverted  to  an  income-producing 
crop. 

Many  a  farmer  will  find  It  possible  to  carry 

on   becasue   you   and   the   Department   acted 

promptly  and  Intelligently  to  provide  them 

relief,  and  I  appreciate  so  much  your  efforts. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

E  C.  Gathincs. 

IProm    the   West   Memphis    (Ark.)    Evening 

■nmes,  June  1| 
Cotton  Land  Rulings  Are  Eased  bt   USDA 

More  relief  for  Crltenden  County  and  other 
farmers,  plagued  with  the  loss  of  their  cot- 
ton crop  by  rain  and  cold  weather,  came  yes- 
terday in  the  form  of  an  announcement  by 
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tb0  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
tbat  cotton  land  regulations  would  be  eaaed. 

Under  the  revised  order,  cotton  producers, 
wltb  approval  of  their  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Servlcea  county  com- 
mittees, may  be  able  to  class  land  on  which 
they  had  planted  cotton  and  applied  pre- 
emergence  chemicals  as  "diverted"  land. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports 
on  cotton  and  small  grains  this  year.  Crit- 
tenden and  other  farmers  had  to  agree  to 
hold  out  of  production  specified  minimum 
percentages  of  their  cotton  and  feed  grain 
lands. 

In  Crittenden  County  this  diverted  or  held- 
out  acreage  amounted  to  approximately  30.- 
000  acres  or  about  35  p>er  cent  of  the  county's 
96.357.8  allotted  cotton  acres  for  1967.  •' 

Because  pre-emergence  chemical  weed 
killer  has  been  applied  to  land  on  which 
county  cotton  producers  were  endeavoring  to 
get  a  stand,  and  which.  In  some  cases,  had 
been  planted  three  or  four  times,  the  land 
la  not  suitable  for  planting  an  alternative 
later  crop  such  as  soybeans. 

Under  the  eased  USDA  regulations,  land 
which  originally  had  been  classed  as  di- 
verted acreage  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram now  may  be  used  for  alternative  crops 
not  subject  to  government  adjustment  pro- 
grams, the  principal  one  of  which  Is  soy- 
beans. The  classification  of  diverted  land  will 
be  placed  Instead  on  the  chemically  treated 
acres. 

Earlier  the  USDA,  In  an  effort  to  help  Crit- 
tenden and  other  cotton  producers  had  ad- 
vanced from  June  1  to  June  21,  the  date  by 
which  farmers  could  change  plans  for  cot- 
too  plantings  and  seed  other  crops. 

Qeavy  rains  during  the  past  two  days 
b&ve  made  prospects  for  Crittenden  County's 
cotton  crop  more  dismal.  Most  farmers  of 
the  county  have  given  up  any  further  re- 
planting plans  and  are  watching  fields  this 
week  In  an  effort  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  seed  already  planted  will  germinate. 
If  U  doesn't,  they  likely  will  be  plowing  up 
the  acreage. 

Rains  also  stopped  soybean  planting  which 
yrtkM  In  progress.  Seeding  of  soybeans  will  be 
continued  through  most  of  June  as  farmers 
will  be  following  wheat  and  small  grain  acre- 
age with  the  beans.  Wheat  harvesting,  which 
la  w^  imderway,  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
fields  dry  out  sufllclently  to  move  in  heavy 
equipment. 


An  Inspirational  Demonstration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
Df  THE  SE3JATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  period  of  our  history  we  are  seeing 
and  hearing  about  various  demonstra- 
tions designed  to  Influence  the  conduct 
of  our  national  affairs,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  Today  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  column  by  the  esteemed 
writer,  David  Lawrence,  which  appeared 
In  the  Friday.  May  19,  1967.  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star,  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  column  is  entitled  "An 
Inspirational  Demonstration"  and  calls 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  a  program 
of  music  generally  known  as  "Up  With 
People."  This  dramatic  appeal  to  patriot- 
Ism  is  typical  of  the  inspiration  being 
provided  by  the  majority  of  our  yoimg 
people  and  is  the  kind  of  "demonstra- 
tion" that  has  a  constructive  impact 
rather  than  a  destructive  one. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
stant this  editorial  column  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Inspikational  "Demonstration" 

Tiiere  are  some  strange  contrasts  in  the 
life  of  American  youth  today.  This  writer 
saw  at  Constitution  Hall  here  on  Wednes- 
day night  a  "demonstration"  which  was  ut- 
terly unliice  any  that  has  made  the  head- 
lines in  recent  montlis. 

More  than  3.500  persons  listened  to  two 
hours  of  singing  by  a  cast  of  150  young  i>eo- 
ple,  most  of  them  between  tlae  ages  of  18  and 
20.  In  the  audience  were  1.000  young  men 
in  uniform  from  the  Officers  Candidate  Regi- 
ment at  nearby  Ft.  Belvoir,  and  they  cheered 
heartily,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  listeners. 
It  was  an  inspirational  evening — the  em- 
phasis being  on  what  a  spiritual  Influence 
can  do  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

This  same  kind  of  program — entitled  "Up 
With  People!" — has  been  given  in  the  last 
18  months  to  more  than  2.2  million  Ameri- 
cans, on  450  college  campuses  and  schools, 
at  the  four  service  academies,  and  on  89 
military  bases  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. There  are  three  fulltime  traveling  casts 
of  150  each,  and  160  regional  casts  involving 
nearly  15.000  youths  across  the  country. 

The  whole  project  was  developed  at  a 
gathering  of  7.000  students  from  the  United 
States  and  52  other  nations  who  met  at  the 
Moral  Re-Armament  Conference  Center  at 
Mackinac  Island  in  Michigan  in  the  summer 
of  1965.  The  purpose  was  to  launch  "a  new 
trend  for  the  youth  of  the  world." 

Seve.-al  foreign  governments  have  spon- 
sored tours  by  American  casts  In  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  native 
"sing-out"  groups  have  been  formed  by  the 
youth  of  otter  countries,  including  Ger- 
many. Jajxin,  Venezuela  and  Korea.  "Har- 
ambee  Africa"  has  a  140-member  caat  rejure- 
sen tins'  14  African  nations.  All  these  in  turn 
tour  other  countries,  and  this  summer  will 
hold  a  worldwide  sing-out  festival  In  the 
United  States. 

One  Amerloan  cast  recently  returned  from 
a  four-week  tour  of  Panama  as  guests  oif  the 
government.  Receiving  them  at  the  palace 
before  they  left,  the  president  of  Panama, 
Marcos  A.  Robles,  told  the  performers: 

"The  response  that  you  have  had  right 
througli  the  country  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  gratitude  and  thanks  which  the  whole 
jjeople  of  Panama  feel  towards  what  you 
have  brought.  What  you  have  done  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  understanding  between  two  great  na- 
tions, which  must  always  march  together  In 
their  aims  towards  producing  order  and 
progress  for  the  whole  of  humanity." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  p>erformanoe  at 
Constitution  Hall.  William  Storey,  a  Negro 
leader  from  a  college  In  California,  declared 
that  "the  issue  that  Is  facing  university 
America  is  aort  white  power  versus  black 
power,  but  it  Is  whether  our  generation  has 
the  guts  to  give  heart  poweir  to  a  h\ingry 
and  confused  world." 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Reader's  Digest, 
Storey  is  mentioned  as  having  once  been  & 
member  of  one  of  the  toughest  youth  gangs 
on  Chicago's  West  Side  before  Joining  "Sing- 
Out,"  and  Is  quoted  as  having  said: 

"The  kids  In  'Sing-Out'  seem  to  have  an 
answer  to  hate  and  violence.  I  decided  to  do 
something  to  help  spiread  that  answer." 

The  "Sing-Outs"  within  the  United  States 
have  attracted  huge  crowds.  The  cast  con- 
tains boys  and  girls  of  every  race,  every  color, 
every  creed  and  every  class.  Betart  osLcti 
evening's  program,  they  meet  In  prayer  as 
they  seek  divine  guidance  In  their  work.  The 
songs  are  inspirational,  r>artlcularly  when 
the  chorus  sings  out  "Preedom  Isn't  Free." 

The  purpose  oif  tb»  wbcle  program  la  to 


present  the  Image  of  a  "disciplined,  respon- 
sible, mature  young  America."  The  boys  and 
girls  are  talented  and  weU  directed.  The 
dances  are  decent  and  graceful.  The  boys 
have  the  conventional  hailrcuts  of  yester- 
year. 

The  stirring  appeal  by  the  young  people 
who  have  Joined  this  movement  Is  signifi- 
cant. It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  orderly  assembly.  It  is  Indeed  a  contrast 
to  what  we  have  witnessed  In  many  of  the 
impassioned  "demonstrations"  by  youth 
which  have  swept  the  land. 


Poverty  Fund*  To  Destroy  Police 
Departments? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALirO&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  tJTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  be 
unaware  of  the  serious  crime  situation 
in  all  parts  of  our  Nation  today.  Much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  subject, 
while  demands  are  being  made  for 
massive  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
seek  a  solution. 

I  have  long  felt,  and  often  stated,  that 
the  mere  spending  of  huge  sums  of 
money  is  no  guaryitee  of  successful  solu- 
tion. An  excell^t  example  of  poor 
judgment  in  spending  In  seeking  crime 
abatement  is  contained  in  the  recent 
grant  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  what  Is  'known  as  the  com- 
munity alert  patrol  In  Los  Angeles. 

Justification  of  the  grant  is  advanced 
on  the  basis  that  some  20  youthful 
members  of  the  patrol,  many  with  prior 
ci-imlnal  records,  will  now  serve  as 
models  of  morality  and  assist  In  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  police  department 
in  the  Watts  area,  the  scene  of  bloody 
riots  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

But  in  attempting  such  justification, 
juvenile  delinquency  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare either  failed  to  check  with  the  Los 
Angeles  police  department  or  ignored 
their  records,  for  on  June  24,  1966,  Rev. 
P.  Seward  stated  "that  some  individuals 
of  CAP  were  trying  to  coerce  merchants 
into  donating  funds  and  offered  protec- 
tion." On  May  23,  1967,  after  the  award 
of  funds,  one  of  the  leaders  of  these 
"models  of  morality,"  Brother  Crooks- 
Ronald  WlUdns — of  CAP  urged  the  crowd 
at  a  riotous  situation  to  continue  Its  un- 
lawful acts. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigation  of  this 
project,  I  have  protested  the  award  of 
this  money,  and  have  urged  that  the 
grant  be  resclnde  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following  re- 
port by  the  poUce  chief  of  Los  Angeles, 
Thomas  Reddin  in  the  Record: 

Backgbound  op  the  Communitt  Alert 
Patrol  (CAP) 

On  May  7,  1966,  the  Temporary  Alliaiice 
of  Local  OrganlziationB  (TALO)  was  formed 
In  Los  Angelee.  This  group  created  the  CAP 
on  June  30,  1908.  Their  stated  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  observe,  record,  and  document 
examples  of  police  brutality.  Since  the  for- 
mation of  this  group,  not  one  report  has  been 
made  by  It  to  the  Loa  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
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ment  of  any  Instances  of  alleged  brutality  or 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Department.  In  spite  of  this,  the  press  release 
of  H.E.W.  announcing  the  grant  states  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Patrol  also  acts  as  police  ob- 
servers to  help  confirm  at  deny  alleged  In- 
stances of  police  'brutality.' " 

At  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  CAP  was 
anti-police  in  Its  concept.  Since  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fxindlng  by  H.E.W..  Its 
leaders  have  stated  publicly  they  do  not  In- 
tend to  cooperate  with  the  police  In  that 
they  would  not  report  crimes  witnessed  by 
their  members  nor  would  they  be  witnesses 
themselves. 

Recent  Information  obtained  through  po- 
lice personnel  assigned  to  Community  Rela- 
tions Indicates  a  wide  lack  of  acceptance  to- 
ward CAP  by  the  Negro  community  and  Its 
responsible  leaders.  This  InformaUon  may  be 
adequately  documented  upon  request. 

visrr  or  Rirw  officlals  to  los  angeles 

POLICS   DEPARTMENT 

On  March  15,  1867,  officials  of  H.EW.  called 
on  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Reddin  In  his 
office  In  the  Police  Building.  At  this  time 
they  presented  details  of  the  proposal  for 
funding  activities  of  the  CAP  through  H.E.W. 
Chief  Reddin  expressed  his  position,  that  this 
Department  was  unalterably  opF>06ed  to  the 
proposed  Patrol's  announced  Intention  of  pa- 
trolling the  streets  and  acting  under  an  as- 
sumed oolor  of  authority.  Chief  Reddin  and 
Deputy  Chief  Plsk  had  reason  to  believe  that 
no  decision  would  be  made  regarding  funds 
by  the  Washington  officials  without  further 
ofBclal  consultations  with  the  Los  Angelee 
Police  Department.  Officials  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department,  to  this  date,  have 
never  received  official  notification  that  this 
grant  has  been  made. 

In  attendance  at  this  meeting  were: 

Al  Neher,  Legal  Officer,  H.E.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  George  Roemer,  Chief  Adminis- 
trative Officer,  H  J:.W.,  Washington,  D.C;  Dr. 
Melvln  Herman,  Member  of  H.E.W.  Review 
Board;  Emmett  Brlggs,  Bocu-d  of  Directors, 
CAP;  Ronald  Leroy  Wllklns  (aka  "Brother 
Crooks").  Board  of  Directors,  CAP;  Thomas 
Eeddln,  Chief  oif  Police,  Los  Angeles  PoUce 
Department;  Deputy  Chief  .'ames  Flsk,  Di- 
rector of  Community  Relations,  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department. 

The  propKJsal  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Touth  Develop- 
ment, VB.  Department  oif  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  as  prepared  by  Mae  Churchill, 
Ph.  D.,  California  State  College  at  Los  An- 
geles, Counseling  Center,  Is  dated  January, 
1967 — txDO  montht  prior  to  any  consultation 
with  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

CAP    PATROL RESULTS 

June  12,  1966:  CAP  patrol  units  were  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  engaged  In  patrol  of 
the  streets  In  central  Los  Angeles,  Members 
of  CAP  Indicated  that  their  primary  purpose 
was  "to  observe,  record,  and  document  ex- 
amples of  ix>llce  brutality." 

June  26,  1966:  Members  of  CAP  stated  to 
police  that  they  had  not  seen  any  police  bru- 
tality and  were  getting  Ured  of  a  futile  pa- 
trol. 

August  2,  1966:  CAP  patrol  ceased  tempo- 
rarily. 

August  10,  1966:  At  a  CAP  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made  by  Robert  Brock, 
President  of  Self -Determination  Committee: 
"WeU.  we  have  definite  evidence  and  pictures 
of  police  brutality." 

February  7,  1967:  Curtis  Wright  stated  at 
a  meeting  of  the  South  Central  Area  Welfare 
Planning  Council  that,  "CAP  activities  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  chasing  cops  for 
kicks." 

May  8.  1967:  CAP  application  to  HEW. 
suted  a  goal  of  CAP  as,  "Maintenance  of 
peace  by  regular  patrol  of  area  to  observe  po- 
tential disorder  or  law  violations  by  either 
residents  or  police." 

May  24,  1967:  Search  of  Police  Commission 
files  and  the  flies  of  the  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 


sion of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
disclosed  no  reports  or  complaints  made  from 
CAP  or  any  known  CAP  member  regarding 
conduct  of  police  officers. 


POLICI     CONTACTS 

June  24.  1966:  Reverend  P.  Seward  stated 
that  some  Individuals  of  CAP  were  trying  to 
coerce  merchants  Into  donating  funds  and 
offered  protection. 

June  39.  1966:  Comment  made  to  police  by 
a  citizen  that.  "When  CAP  shows  up.  there  Is 
trouble."  Presence  of  CAP  units  appeared  to 
encourage  anti-police  attitudes. 

July  7,  1966 :  CAP  units  appeared  to  be  In- 
viting police  attention  by  use  of  minor  ve- 
hicle equipment  violations  and  exaggerated 
poses  for  the  purpose  of  providing  subjects 
for  photography. 

July  10,  1966:  Police  Division  received  a  pe- 
tition from  residents  complaining  of  CAP 
units  creating  loud  and  boisterous  noise. 

July  13,  1966:  CAP  members  appeared  to 
be  encouraging  an  altercation  between  police 
and  arrestee  and  gave  positive  evidence  that 
those  Involved  were  antl -police. 

July  17,  1966:  Citizens  at  Watts  Festival 
made  many  statements  regarding  incompe- 
tency of  CAF. 

Jtxly  17,  1966:  Ronald  Wllklns  stated  to 
police  that  he  had  legal  advice  to  plead  not 
g:ullty  to  all  traffic  offenses  whether  he  was 
In  fact  guilty  or  not. 

Augtist  10,  1966:  CAP  announced  removal 
of  the  vehicle  ID,  stating  that  It  hampered 
their  observations  of  the  police. 

October  22,  1966:  CAP  meml>ers  urged  a 
violent  crowd  to  assault  police  officers  with 
clubs. 

May  8,  1967:  CAP  application  to  H.E.W. 
stated,  "Group  also  serves  as  law-abiding 
role  model  to  younger  boys  .  .  ." 

May  23,  1967:  Brother  Crooks  (Ronald  Wll- 
klns) of  CAP  urged  the  crowd  at  a  riotous 
situation  to  continue  their  vinlawful  acts. 

REACTION   or   PtTBLIC    OITICIALS 

Statement  of  Mayor  Yorty 
"...  This  grant  Is  typical  of  the  politics 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  Federal  officials  should 
have  cons-ulted  with  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  before  making  the  grant.  If  they 
(CAP)  interfere  with  law  enforcement,  we 
wUl  have  to  take  action  to  curb  their  activi- 
ties and  possibly  request  withdrawal  of  the 
funds.  The  money  could  have  been  used 
better  In  a  local  youth  program  which  was 
not  funded."  (Excerpt  from  L.A.  Herald  Ex- 
aminer, May  24,  1967.) 

Statement  of  position  by  police  cornmiision 

"The  Police  Commission  Is  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  extremely  concerned  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  grant  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  Imposing  a  private  police  patrol  on  the 
streets  of  Ixds  Angeles. 

"The  Commission  is  also  disturbed  that 
Federal  funds  are  to  be  diverted  to  such  a 
purpose  in  the  face  of  strong  oppoeitlon  trotn 
our  Police  Department. 

"This  Federal  grant  of  monies  to  fund  the 
CAP  comes  at  a  critical  moment  when  the 
Police  Department  Is  attempting  to  establish 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  the  community. 

"The  prospect  of  untrained  youths  work- 
ing outside  constituted  authority,  with  the 
implied  sanction  of  the  United  States  Got- 
eriunent.  Is  divisive  and  extremely  dangerous. 
The  proposal  usurps  a  police  fxmctlon  by  the 
creation  of  a  vigilante-type  grotip  that  Is  not 
responsible  to  the  dtlzens  of  this  community. 

"We  are  In  accord  with  the  concept  of 
rehabilitation,  but  rehabilitation  should  be 
accomplished  through  techniques  and  activi- 
ties in  areas  other  than  In  the  very  sensitive 
and  difficult  task  of  enforcing  the  law. 

"The  activities  of  the  Police  Department 
are  open  to  the  view  of  the  citizens  at  Los 
Angeles  at  all  times.  Police  work  Is  tor  the 
most  part  done  in  public  view,  visible  to  aU 
concerned  in  the  community.  The  members 


of  this  Department  do  not  need  the  super- 
vision at  untrained  youths  to  Insure  the 
quality  of  their  performance.  Looai  law  en- 
forcement Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Los 
Angeles  PoUce  Department.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  clttzcns  of  Los  Angeles  do  not  want 
t»,  M  their  civilian  heads  of  that  Depart- 
ment, to  abdicate  this  responslblUty."  (Mav 
24,  1967.)  '      ^       ' 

Statement  of  Chief  of  Police  Reddin 
"At  a  time  when  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  is  striving  to  become  closer  to 
the  community,  the  Community  Alert  Patrol 
proposes  to  function  as  a  "buffer"  between 
the  police  and  the  community.  Further,  the 
CAP  proposes  to  police  the  police  and  poUce 
the  community.  Such  an  Important  respon- 
sibility should  not  be  In  the  hands  of  un- 
trained and  unskilled  yoimg  men.  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  program  that  would  attempt  to 
usurp  responslbiliUes  that  rightfully  belong 
to  the  police.  Observance  of  poUce  activities 
Is  not  needed,  since  we  operate  on  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  our  every  action  Is  already 
subject  to  public  scrutiny  in  the  area  where 
CAP  proposes  to  patrol." 

PUBLIC     EEACTION ABSTRACTED     FROM      LETTERS 

ON   riLE 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has  re- 
ceived numerous  letters  regarding  CAP  and 
the  Federal  grant.  A  sampling  of  abstracts 
from  these  Indicate  the  public  reaction: 

"We  do  not  need  such  an  idiotic  patrol  to 
check  on  our  law  enforcement  officers  in 
Watts  or  anj-where  else." 

"We,  the  taxpayers,  are  tired  of  seeing  our 
money  wasted  in  this  way.  What  do  we  tell 
our  children  now  about  respect  for  our  jjo- 
llcemen?" 

"The  money  .  .  .  should  have  been  award- 
ed the  police  departments,  who  do  such 
a  fine  Job  of  rehabilitating  the  wayward 
youths." 

"This  Is  a  grave  InsvUt  to  the  gre.itest 
police  force  in  the  country  and  also  an  in- 
sult to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country" 

"How  dare  the  Government  interfere  with 
a  city  government,  using  our  tax  money  to 
pay  for  this  absurd  thing." 

"The  quarter  of  a  million  appropriated  to 
further  hamper  yotir  Department  is  shock- 
ing and  hard  to  comprehend.  I  like  the  way 
you  reacted  with  firmness  and  diplomacy, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  the  law-abiding 
dtlzens  In  this  community  are  behind  you." 

"I  am  considering  applying  for  a  Federal 
subsidy  so  as  to  form  a  patrol  to  protect  the 
public  from  these  vigilantes.  I  have  a  lurk- 
ing fear,  however,  that  my  request  will  be 
turned  down — for  I  am  not  antl-pwllce." 

"The  Federal  Government,  in  effect,  is 
creating  the  nucleus  of  a  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Agency." 

"...  I  deeply  resent,  and  protest,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  financial  support  of  un- 
screened, untrained  civilians  to  prowl  ths 
street  and  act  as  Judge,  Jury  and  poeslbls 
executioner,  of  my  Police  Department." 

"How  can  a  group  whose  sole  purpose  ts 
to  discredit  and  demoraUze  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  receive  the  backing  at 
our  Federal  Government?" 


GiticUm  of  Sapreme  Gmrt  Decision  Otct- 
tomiiic   CaEforaia    Popalar   Refc 
dnm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  mouTH  casoluta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHTTED  8TA1 

Monday.  June  12.  1M7 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  re- 
cently I  addressed  this  body  with  aevero 
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criticism  of  the"  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision overturning  the  California  popular 
referendum  to  repeal  the  odious  open 
housing  law  of  that  State.  Many  dis- 
tinguished observers  are  now  calculat- 
ing the  imponderable  effects  which  that 
reckless  decision  will  leave  upon  the 
fabric  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Jiuie  6  edition  of  the  State  carries 
two  such  sober  appraisals  of  that  action. 
The  first  Is  the  lead  editorial  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  State,  entitled  "End  of 
the  Tenth."  The  second  is  a  column  ap- 
pearing on  the  same  page  by  the  well- 
known  national  columnist,  James  Jack- 
son Kllpatrlck.  Both  articles  point  out 
that  the  10th  amendment  has  been 
beaten  beyond  recognition  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  astonishing  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  these  analyses  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State,   June  6. 

19671 

Ens  or  tkb  Itfra 

That  utut«  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck.  offers  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court's 
latest  rajje  of  the  Constitution  in  his  column 
prlntecl  on  thla  page  today. 

In  his  view,  the  Court,  In  a  California 
open  housing  decision,  dealt  a  body  blow  to 
th«  Tenth  Amendment,  which  reserves  "to 
the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people"  all 
those  powers  not  delegated  to  the  federal 
government.  Certainly  the  health  of  that 
much-maligned  amendment  was  not  Im- 
proved by  this  decision. 

The  facta  are  these:  California's  legisla- 
ture. In  the  early  'ao's.  passed  two  acts  which 
prohibited  racial  discrimination  in  the  sale 
or  rental  of  any  private  dwelling  containing 
more  than  four  units.  In  1064,  the  people  of 
California,  in  a  popular  referendum,  voted 
4.5  million  to  2.4  million  to  nullify  those 
statutes. 

The  voters  approved  a  state  constitutional 
amendment  which  simply  gave  each  private 
property-holder  the  right  to  rent  or  sell 
or  decline  to  rent  or  sen  hla  property  "as 
he,  in  hla  absolue  discretion,  chooses." 

Putting  this  section  In  the  California  con- 
stitution merely  put  the  property-holder 
back  where  he  was  before  the  passage  of  the 
anti-discrimination  statutes.  The  people  were 
simply  trying  to  undo  what  the  vast  majority 
considered  to  be  a  legislative  blunder. 

The  referendum  was  contested  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia Supreme  Court.  Interpreting  the  VS. 
Constitution,  said  that  It  violated  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  by 
"encouraging"  discrimination.  By  a  6-4  ma- 
jority, the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  In  effect, 
merely  adopted  the  California  decision  «a 
its  own. 

A  powerful  dissent  by  Justice  John  SC 
ECarlan  pointed  up  the  ludicrous  but  dam- 
aging features  of  the  opinion  and  showed 
how  It  could  hamper  the  very  cause  which 
the  liberal  Justtcea  champion. 

Said  Harlan:  "This  (action)  runs  no  more 
afoul  of  the  i4th  Amendment  than  wovild 
have  California's  failure  to  pasa  such  anti- 
discrimination measures  in  the  ftret  in- 
stance ...  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
14th  Amendment  does  not  compel  a  state  to 
put  or  keep  any  particular  law  about  rac« 
on  Its  booka.  The  amendment  forblda  only 
a  state  to  pass  or  keep  In  effect  laws  discrimi- 
nating on  account  of  race." 

So  what  we  have  here  la  a  state,  by  vote 
of  its  people,  trying  to  return  to  a  "neutral" 
position  whereby  each  citizen  would  b«  al- 
lowed  a   freedom  of  choice  concerning  tb* 


disposition  of  his  property.  An  nine  Justices 
agreed  that  a  state  Is  not  obligated  to  enact 
open  housing  legislation.  But  the  majority 
said  that,  once  a  state  passes  such  a  law,  it  la 
violating  the  Constitution  If  It  attempts  to 
remove  it,  because  the  removal  "encourages" 
discrimination. 

Justice  Harlan  observed  that  this  position 
could  seriously  damage  attempts  to  deal  with 
problems  of  race  relations  through  the  legis- 
lative procese.  Certainly  he  Is  right.  Legis- 
latures will  move  cautiously  if  the  retreat 
routes  from  unsound  and  unworkable  posi- 
tions are  blocked. 

Of  course,  the  Court's  opinion  will  furnish 
ammunition  to  opponets  of  clvU  rights  legis- 
lation at  the  state  level. 

And  who  la  to  say  that  the  decision  won't 
solidify  the  opposition  to  the  national  open 
housing  bill,  still  pending  in  Congress,  If 
that  happens,  even  Mr,  Kllpatrlck  may  And 
something  to  like  In  the  absurd   decision, 

^ 

(Prom  the  State,  Columbi.-i,  S.C.  June  6,  1967] 

CotTRT    SETa    Itseu   Above    Voters — Strikes 

EtoWN  Caufornia  Housing  Referendum 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck ) 

Washington.— The  Tenth  Amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution  ordinarily  Is  remem- 
bered, when  it  is  remembered  at  all,  as  the 
"states'  rights"  amendment.  The  term  Is  a 
misnomer.  It  ought  proi>erIy  to  be  known  as 
the  "reserved  powers"  amendment,  but  In  the 
li?ht  of  Supreme  Court  decision  May  29,  In 
the  California  case,  we  may  refer  to  It  hence- 
forth simply  as  the  Discarded  Tenth. 

Until  then,  many  of  ua  truly  had  believed 
that  not  even  the  Warren  cotu^  could  fail  to 
honor  the  explicit  meaning  of  the  Tenth. 
What  the  amendment  says  Is  that  all  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reeerved  to  the  states  respectively 
"or  to  the  people," 

Those  last  four  words  strike  to  the  very 
heart  of  popular  government.  Destroy  them, 
and  the  structure  falls.  What  the  court  held 
on  Monday  ia  that  the  people  of  California, 
exercising  their  ultimate  sovereignty,  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  amend'  their  own 
State  Constitution  in  order  to  proclaim  an 
elementary  statement  of  property  rights. 

Pive  members  of  the  high  court — Warren, 
Douglas,  Brennan.  White  and  Portas — sub- 
stituted their  own  naked  will  for  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  more  than  4,500.000  Oall- 
fomians.  Government  by  the  people  yielded 
to  government  by  the  Judges. 

The  facta  In  the  case  are  well  known.  In 
1963.  the  California  legislature  adopted  the 
Rumford  Pair  Housing  Act.  The  law.  In- 
tended to  reduce  racial  discrimination,  took 
away  from  the  owners  of  certain  residential 
property  their  right  to  seU  or  to  lease  as 
they  wished.  The  opponenta  of  the  law 
thereupon  initiated  s  referendum,  known 
aa  Proposition  14.  intended  to  nullify  the 
Rumford  Act  and  to  write  Into  Callfomia'a 
supreme  law  a  positive  statement  of  ev- 
ery person's  right  "to  decline  to  sell,  lease 
or  rent  (his)  property  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  he,  in  his  at>solute  dlcretion.  chooses," 

Proposition  14  carried  overwhelmingly  in 
the  1964  election.  Several  Negro  plaintiffs 
then  brought  suit  to  have  the  referendum 
declared  void  as  a  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  California  Supreme  Court 
upheld  their  poslUon.  On  Monday,  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  affirmed  by  a  6-4  vote 

To  describe  the  majority's  reasoning  as 
bizarre  ia  to  put  a  useful  word  to  an  Inade- 
quate purpose.  The  majority's  reasoning  was 
simply  Incredible.  Aa  the  five  Justices  saw  It, 
California's  constitutional  declaration  of  a 
man's  right  to  decline  to  sell  his  property 
amounted  to  "encouragement  of  racial  dis- 
crUnination  by  the  state."  Such  a  state  power 
Is  prohibited  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment; 
It  therefore  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  peo- 
ple through  amendment  of  their  basic  law. 

How  Propoeltlon  14  covUd  be  read  as  "en- 
couragement"   ca    racial    discrimination     Is 
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beyond  comprehension.  As  Harlan  said  for 
the  four  dissenters,  "the  provision  la  neutral 
on  Ita  face."  Its  effer*  Is  merely  to  restore 
certain  private  behavior  "to  the  sphere  of  free 
choice." 

The  Rumford  Act  established  a  special 
privilege  for  buyers.  Proposition  14  took  that 
special  privilege  away,  and  left  the  law  of 
property  where  it  was  before — In  a  condition 
where  the  buyer's  right  to  buy  is  fairly  b.al- 
a  need  by  the  seller's  right  not  to  sell.  If 
the  people  themselves  cannot  restore  that 
rl?ht,  how  then  Is  it  ever  to  be  restored? 

The  Supreme  Court  majority  could  not 
even  find  precedents  to  support  Its  Olympian 
vie-^-.  One  cited  case  Involved  a  railway;  an- 
other involved  a  political  party;  a  third  in- 
volved a  restaurant  owned  by  a  public  park- 
ing authority  in  Wilmington:  a  fourth  dealt 
with  State  statutes  requiring  segregation  in 
restaurants. 

Speaking  for  the  majority,  White  feebly 
acknowledged  that  "none  of  these  caj^es 
squarely  controls  the  case  we  now  ha'.e 
before  us,"  The  fact  was  that  none  of  the 
cited  cases  remotely  approached  a  California 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  with  free 
choice  In  the  sale  of  private  property. 

In  a  concurring  opinion,  Douglas  reite- 
rated his  alarming  view  that  rights  of  free 
choice  no  longer  exist  In  any  area,  such 
as  the  sale  of  real  estate,  that  is  handled 
through  agents  licensed  by  the  state.  He  h-is 
not  yet  been  able  to  rally  a  majority  of  his 
brothers  to  this  extremist  position,  but  one 
finds  small  comfort  In  the  fact.  By  the  deci- 
sion, the  high  court  carried  its  obsessive  egali- 
tarlanlsm  to  lengths  that  the  framers  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  could  never  have 
conceived, 

Harlan  summed  it  up :  By  refusing  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  people  of  California,  and 
by  contriving  a  new  and  ill-defined  constitu- 
tional concept  to  aUow  federal  Judicial  Inter- 
ference, "the  court  has  taken  to  itself  powtrg 
and  responsibilities  left  elsewhere  by  the 
Constitution,"  Thla  the  high  court  had  no 
right  to  do.  But  five  of  Its  members  did  it. 


Local  Participation  m  War  on  Hunger  in 
Developing  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr,  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Involving 
the  people  at  the  local  level  in  our  foreign 
aid  programs  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  these  projects. 

An  excellent  statement  on  the  need  for 
local  participation  in  the  war  on  hunger 
in  the  developing  nations  was  made  by 
Herbert  J.  Waters,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  AID. 

Excerpts  from  his  speech  to  the  Society 
for  International  Development  are  set 
out  here  in  the  Record.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant and  forward-looking  document: 

PEOPLI!    and    HtJNGEB 

(Remarks   by    Herbert    J.    Waters.   Assistant 

Administrator  for  War  on  Hunger.  Agency 

for  International  Development,  before  the 

Society     for    International     Development, 

Washington.  D,C,.  Jime  1.  1967) 

I  am  not  aa  pessimistic,  perhaps,  as  the 

Paddock  brothers  in  their  new  book.  Famine 

1975,  but  neither  am  I  blind  to  the  realiiy 

of  the  challenge  ahead.  We  are  in  for  serious 

trouble  unless  we  make  some  siflnlcant  new 

breakthroughs  on  both  sides  of  the  hunger 

coin — stimulating   far   greater    food    produc- 
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tlon,  and  slowing  down  ratea  of  population 
growth. 

We  know  we  muat  do  far  better  than  we 
bsve  done  ao  far. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  tbe  developed  world 
haa  the  technological  ability  to  win  thla  War 
on  Hunger.  We  know  how  to  increase  yields 
per  acre  or  hectare.  We  know  how  to  limit 
population  growth  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. 

As  difficult  as  It  sometimes  seema,  we  can 
mobilize  tL  capital  that  will  be  necessary, 
from  both  public  and  private  resources. 

What,  then.  Is  the  missing  Ingredient  of 
greater  success  in  this  basic  phase  of  devel- 
opment and  progress? 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  human  motiva- 
tion— individual  Incentive,  If  you  will,  to 
make  the  Individual  decisions  that  wUl  be 
necessary.  .^ 

That  brings  ua  directly  to  the  theme  of 
this  panel  discussion  tonight. 

How  can  we  bring  the  relatively  by-passed 
millions  of  "little  people"  more  effectively 
into  participation  in  the  food,  population, 
snd  other  politlcal-economlc-social  pro- 
grams of  development? 

We  are  far  from  alone  in  being  concerned 
with  this  problem.  World  leaders  have  ac- 
cented It  In  recent  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can "summit"  meetings,  and  ovir  Congress 
has  emphasized  Its  concern  in  the  "Title 
IX"  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  The  Vatican  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  other  religious  and 
non-governmental  organizations  liave  been 
groping  for  practical  solutions. 

All  recognize  that  external  assistance  Is 
extremely  limited  in  what  it  can  accom- 
plish without  greater  Involvement  of  the 
people  of  the  less  developed  countries 
themselves. 

Most  of  ua  feel  that  such  Involvement  la 
vital  to  all  effective  economic  development. 
But  tonight  we  are  focusing  on  one  vital 
phase  of  auch  economic  development — the 
War  on  Himger — and  here,  if  nowhere  else. 
such  involvement  ia  absolutely  essential. 

The  United  States  alone  wiU  Invest  around 
12^4  billion  in  the  War  on  Hunger  this  next 
fiscal  year,  in  money  and  food — aimed  at 
alleviating  hunger  now.  and  eliminating  the 
causes  of  hunger  in  the  futufe. 

Yet,  have  you  paused  to  think  about  how 
much  the  success  or  failure  of  this  effort 
hinges  on  Individual  decisions  of  rural  peo- 
ple around  the  world?  On  whether  or  not 
peasants  will  accept  and  try  new  farming 
methods?  On  whether  or  not  they  wUl  risk 
borrowing  to  pay  for  production  resource 
inputs  such  as  fertilizer  and  better  seeds  to 
Improve  their  fanning  yields?  On  whether 
or  not  husbands  and  wives  will  defer  start- 
ing or  expanding  their  families? 

Decisions  of  this  nature  cannot  be  Im- 
posed from  the  top  down.  They  cannot  be 
ordered  by  governments. 

They  must  be  arrived  at  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Govern- 
ments of  the  developing  countries  have  a 
Tital  role  to  play  in  any  development  effort. 
Including  solving  the  worid  food  problem. 
Their  policies  can  influence  Individual  de- 
cisions. Their  farm  pricing  policies  can  in- 
fluence a  farmer's  decisions — for  good  or  for 
bad.  Their  health  and  education  policies 
can  influence  decisions  on  family  planning — 
one  way  or  another.  Their  policies  toward 
Investment  can  attract — or  discourage — nec- 
essary- private  capital  for  development, 
•  •  •  •  • 

Kxperience  has  certainly  taught  us  by  now 
that  tliese  individual  decisions  will  more 
likely  be  the  right  ones  If  they  are  shared 
ilecislons— shared  by  the  individual  farmer 
*ith  his  neighbors,  and  with  his  community. 
Rural  people,  like  all  people,  are  more  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  beneficial  policies  they 
hsd  a  voice  In  creating.  Farmers,  like  every- 
one else,  are  quicker  to  participate  In  pro- 


grams or  projects  they  can  help  create — and 
help  operate. 

It  should  be  apparent,  then,  that  we  must 
be  Just  as  oonccmed  about  stimulating  In- 
dlgenouB,  organized  ways  for  Involvement 
of  people  at  the  local  level,  aa  we  are  with 
influencing  government  policies  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  going  to  encourage  governments  to 
seek  Involvement  of  their  own  rural  people, 
through  local  organizations. 

We  want  to  aee  establishment  of  and 
strengthening  of  indigenous  farm  organiza- 
tions, to  gain  a  greater  voice  in  their  own 
destiny. 

We  see  a  vital  need  for  producer -owned 
cooperatives  to  help  fill  a  void  in  farm-supply 
and  farm-marketing  services,  as  well  as  in 
providing  always  essential  farm  credit. 

We  want  to  support,  and  create  where 
necessary,  local  voluntary  organizations  for 
family  planning  programs. 

We  see  €Utt  excellent  similar  opportunity 
for  organized  participation  of  mothers  and 
wives  In  nutrition  education  and  child  feed- 
ing activities,  and  will  aim  at  maximum  in- 
volvement of  people  in  such  efforts. 

We  have  done  some  preliminary  exploration 
of  the  role  mass  oommunlcation  might  play 
In  this  entire  broad  field  of  stimulating  farm 
production,  educating  mothers  in  family 
planning  and  nutrition,  and  developing  a 
sense  of  local  "participation"  in  winning  the 
War  on  Hunger,  We  feel  far  more  could  be 
done  along  this  line. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  need  far  more 
than  our  own  A,I.D,  employees  to  achieve  the 
results  that  must  be  achieved.  We  have  al- 
ready made  good  use  of  the  geat  American 
cooperative  organizations  in  helping  over- 
seas, but  we  want  to  make  even  greater  use 
of  this  pool  of  talent  and  experience.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  worldwide  network  of 
American  Voluntary  Agencies,  auch  as  CARE, 
Church  World  Service,  CathoUc  Relief  Serv- 
ices, and  many,  many  others,  are  extremely 
valuable  partners — and  ImjxM-Uint  foot  eol- 
diers  in  this  war.  Tliey  are  getting  to  the 
people,  and  that  la  where  we  need  to  get. 
We  want  to — and  will — work  through  them 
and  with  them  In  every  way  we'  can,  and 
particularly  want  to  encourage  them  to  de- 
velop counterpart.  Indigenous  groups  to 
teach  ■^luntarism  abroad.  We  see  an  effective 
role  for  labor  organizations  m  helping  mobi- 
lize people,  and  particularly  would  like  to 
involve  them  in  support  of  family  planning 
activity. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  Increasing  attention 
of  the  Peace  Corjjs  to  rural  development 
activity,  as  we  see  Increasing  needs  for  em- 
phasis on  middle-level  manpower  training, 
to  which  they  seem  Ideally  suited.  We  In- 
tend to  work  closely  with  them,  providing 
technical  back-up  support  and  material 
assistance  wh?n  it  can  render  their  fine  work 
more  effective.  We  hope  they  can  become 
Increasingly  involved  In  stimulating  local 
organizations  in  every  community  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

The  role  of  our  own  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  will  be  more  vital  than  ever, 
in  support  of  Institution-building  and  ex- 
panded adaptive  research  for  modernizing 
agriculture  abroad. 

We  have  a  vast  array  of  professional  or- 
ganizations in  'this  country  that  we  hope 
to  get  Involved  in  stlmualtlng  technical 
Interchange  and  creating  new.  or  supporting 
existing,  professional  bodies  in  developing 
countries,  particularly  In  the  fields  of  nu- 
trition and  fod  technology. 

We  want  to  encourage  closer  working  rela- 
tionships with  international  agencies  such 
as  PAO.  UNICEP,  WHO,  the  World  Bank,  and 
similar  groupa  aharlng  our  objectives.  The 
task  is  big  enough  to  demand  the  best  of 
all  of  us,  rather  than  bog  down  In  quibbling 
over  rivalries. 

We  hope   to  exert  our  Influence  In  the 


governing  bodies  of  these  agencies  to  aup- 
poct  our  twin  objectives  at  modernizing 
government  pollclea  toward  rural  develop- 
ment, and  getting  rural  people  involved  In 
participation  in  that  development. 
•  •  •  «  , 

Working  together,  all  of  the  dlvwse  groupa 
In  the  world  showing  a  new  awakening  of 
concern  over  the  food  dellmma  can  become 
a  mighty  force  for  progress  that  will  not  be 
denied. 

No  civilized  nation,  developed  or  under- 
developed, can  turn  Its  back  on  starving 
people — or  even  the  threat  of  starving  peo- 
ple. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  we  have  had  to  ap- 
proach so  near  the  brink  of  mass  tragedy 
to  mobilize  the  world's  concern — ^but  it  may 
prove  a  blessing  Is  disguise. 

Everybody  must  eat — and  everybody  must 
be  concerned  about  having  something  to  eat. 

Perhaps  the  world's  awakening  concern 
over  the  race  between  food  and  population 
will  be  the  spark  that  Ughta  a  new  eurge  of 
popular  involvement  In — and  popular  sup- 
port of — economic  and  social  development. 


In  the  Name  of  the  Lord 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coLoa&DO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  ASPINALX.,  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  remarks  which  I  made  con- 
cerning the  great  sermon  which  our 
Chaplain,  Edward  D.  Latch,  DD.,  gave 
when  he  finished  his  outstanding  service 
at  Metropolitan  Memorial  Church,  I  In- 
clude for  the  benefit  of  aU,  the  sermon 
itself,  with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  en- 
Joyed  by  the  readers  as  much  as  we  who 
heard  It  given : 

In  thb  Name  op  thk  Ix>ao 
(The   farewell   sermon   of  Edward   D.  Latch, 
D.D.,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
after  26  years  of  ministry  at  the  Metro- 
politan Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Ne- 
braska   and    New    Mexico    Avenues    NW,. 
Washington.  DC," June  4.  1967) 
Well,  at  last  It  has  dome — my  reUrement 
after  preaching  In  this  pulpit  few  26  years. 
I  preached  that  first  Sunday  in  June  of  1941, 
with  fear  and  trepidation.  Today.  I  have  no 
fear  but  a  lot  of  trepidation, 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  these  years  of 
fellowship  and  fun,  of  loyalty  and  love.  You 
have  been  wonderfully  good  to  us.  If  my 
heart  speaks  to  loudly  this  hour,  please 
forgive   me. 

Well,  I've  said  that — now  I  want  to  preach. 
When  I  was  a  young  man — seventeen  years 
of  age — I  delivered  my  first  sermon  In  a  little 
church  in  Hummelstown,  Pennsylvania.  My 
college  roommate  asked  me  to  preach  while 
he  went  somewhere  else.  I  recall  that  day  as 
though  it  were  yesterday,  I  took  for  my  text; 
'■Then  David  said  to  the  Philistine — 'you 
come  unto  me  icith  a  suord  and  vHth  a  sprear 
and  with  a  javelin;  but  I  come  unto  you  in 
the  name  of  the  lord  of  hosts'  " — 1  Samuel 
17:  45). 
That  is  all  1  remember  about  that  sermon. 
This  story  Is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  In  the  Bible.  Since  our  early 
days  we  have  heard  about  David  and  Goliath, 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  favorite  tales  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Army  of  the  Philistines  was 
encamped  on  one  hilltop,  and  across  the  val- 
ley was  the  Army  of  the  Israelites.  The  PhU- 
IsUnes  had  a  mlghtly  man  of  valor  who  came 
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out  of  every  day  and  taunted  the  IsraeUteB 
to  send  Uie  champion  against  him.  Whoever 
won  the  personal  combat  would  decide  the 
national  issue,  but  Israel  had  no  champion 
who  could  stand  against  this  mighty  giant 
encased  In  armor  and  carrying  a  spear. 

Day  followed  day  and  the  morale  of  the 
Islarelites  had  an  all-time  low.  Into  this  situ- 
ation came  the  shepherd  boy,  David.  Hla 
fathei'  sent  him  down  from  Bethlehem  with 
food  for  three  of  his  brothers  who  were  fight- 
ing in  the  Army  of  Israel,  and  a  gift  to  pre- 
seat  to  the  Commander.  He  w&s  to  bring 
back  newB  of  the  battle  to  his  father.  When 
David  heard  Goliath's  taunt,  he  volunteered 
to  go  against  him,  but  King  Saul  was  reluc- 
tant to  send  him.  Since  there  was  no  one  else, 
the  king  agreed  finally  that  he  should  go 
and  outfitted  him  with  his  armor.  The  armor 
did  not  fit  and  David  cast  it  aside.  Picking  up 
five  stones  from  the  brook  he  took  his  sling 
and  went  forth  to  meet  the  arrogant  enemy. 
Goliath  was  more  amused  than  angry  and 
cursed  the  shepherd  lad.  Then  David  replied: 
"You  come  unto  me  loith  a  sword  and  unth 
a  spear  and  with  a  javelin;  but  I  come  unto 
you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Fitting  a  stone  into  his  sling,  he  threw  it  at 

Goliath,  pierced  his  forehead  and  killed  him. 

What  I  want  you  to  think  about  for  a  little 

while  Is  the  great  affirmation  of  David — "I 

oome  unto  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

This  has  been  the  keynote  of  my  ministry. 
In  the  four  churches  that  I  have  served.  I 
have  endeavored — all  too  imperfectly,  to  be 
sure — ^to  make  my  people  conscious  of  the 
presence  ot  Ood.  In  other  words:  I  came  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Pour  men  were  sitting  in  the  locker  room 
of  a  country  club.  They  had  Just  finished  a 
game  of  golf  to  the  delight  of  one  and  the 
disappointment  of  three.  One  man  was  espe- 
cially despondent,  and  he  had  reason  to  be. 
He  h.ad  met  with  business  reversals,  was  con- 
fronting failure,  and  the  outlook  was  alto- 
geth<!r  black.  His  friends,  realizing  the  depth 
of  his  depression,  had  arranged  this  game  to 
atterapt  to  get  his  mind  off  liis  dlfBcult  situ- 
ation. They  hoped  a  few  hours  on  the  golf 
course  might  give  him  8om.e  relief.  Now,  he 
began  to  talk  about  his  difflciilty,  and  vari- 
ous suggesttons  were  offered  him.  Finally,  one 
of  them  men  arose  to  leave.  He,  too,  knew 
about  dlfflcuItieB  and  reversals  because  he 
had  had  many  ot  them  himself,  but  he  bad 
fo\ind  an  answer  to  his  problem.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend  and  said : 
"John,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am 
preaching  to  you — really,  I  am  not,  but  I 
would  Uke  to  suggest  something.  It  Is  the 
way  I  got  through  my  difficulty.  It  really 
works  Jf  you  work  it.  Why  don't  you  try 
letting  Ood  have  his  way  with  you?  Give 
yourself  to  Him  and  day  by  day  endeavor  to 
Uve  with  Him  and  let  Him  Uve  wltb  you.  In 
this  faith  I  found  my  way  out,  and  by  this 
same  faith  you  can  find  your  way  out." 

He  patted  his  friend  affectionately  aa  the 
back  and  then  left  the  room.  The  other 
three  men  sat  mulling  this  over.  Finally,  the 
discouraged  man  said: 

"I  think  I  know  what  he  means,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  does  not  have  something.  I 
have  tried  everything  else,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  try  this.  I  am  going  to  let  God 
have  His  way  with  me".  I  will  endeavor  to 
live  with  His  Presence  in  my  heart." 

This  he  did.  and  with  the  help  of  his 
friend  and  his  minister,  his  own  life  wbs 
changed,  and  he  became  a  happy  and  a  most 
tiseful  person.  The  secret  was  in  hia  learn- 
ing to  live  with  God^to  Uve  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

This  suggestion  .was  very  wise.  There  are 
many  people  today  who  are  despondent  and 
depressed.  Just  not  getting  anywhere  with 
themselves  or  with  other  people  or  with 
their  work.  They  do  not  need  to  remain  the 
way  they  are — really  they  do  not.  The  secret 
of  life — the  secret  of  abundant  living — the 
secriBt  of  a  creative  faith  Is  to  Uve  with  God. 
If  they — and  we — would  only  learn  to  do 


this,  how  much  better  and  brighter  life 
would  become  and  how  much  better  and 
brighter  life  would  be  for  others. 

There  la  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  live 
without  Ood.  Although  we  may  never  think 
of  him,  ve  are  nevertheless  absolutely  de- 
pendent vp>on  Him.  Who  provides  the  air 
we  breathe  and  without  which  we  cannot 
exist?  Who  produces  the  conditions  upon 
which  life  progresses  upon  this  earth?  Who 
causes  the  crops  to  grow,  the  sun  to  shine, 
the  rain  to  fall?  Who  keeps  the  planets  in 
their  courses?  Who  creates  and  sxistains  this 
universe  of  law  and  order?  It  is  not  man  but 
Ood — God  the  Father  Almighty. 

Politically,  there  may  be  two  worlds — 
the  East  and  West;  actually  there  is  but  one 
world — God's  world,  and  he  is  at  work  in 
every  part  of  It — in  the  hearts  of  aU  peo- 
ple of  all  Nations.  To  those  who  have  eyes 
that  see,  minds  that  think,  and  ears  that 
hear,  it  is  obvious  that  "someone  is  at  work 
behind  the  scene."  The  universal  desire  for 
peace,  the  growing  concern  for  backward 
people  of  the  world,  the  awakening  of  con- 
science concerning  man's  relationship  with 
men  are  evidences  that  God  is  at  work. 

And  He  Is  at  work  In  every  one  of  us. 
Every  twinge  of  conscience,  every  feeling 
of  shame  and  remose,  every  conviction  of 
wrong  within  us  is  God  at  work  in  our 
hearts.  Every  pure  and  noble  thought,  every 
desire  to  do  a  good  turn,  every  victory  over 
evil  Is  God  at  work  within  us. 

Try  as  we  will  we  cannot  get  away  from 
God.  The  cry  of  the  Psalmist  can  be  echoed 
by  many  a  man: 

"Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit? 
Whither  shaU  I  flee  from  Thy  Presence? 
If  I  ascent  up  Into  heaven.  Thou  art  there; 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea:  even  there  shalle  Thy  hand  meet  me 
and  Thy  right  hand  shaU  hold  me.  If  I  say, 
surely  the  darkness  shaU  cover  me:  even  the 
night  shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  dark- 
ness hideth  not  from  Thee;  but  the  night 
shineth  as  tlie  day:  the  darkness  and  the 
light  £u-e  both  alike  to  Thee." 

God  Is  with  us,  and  we  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  HUn:  We  cannot  Uve  with- 
out God. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  live  without  God.  It  ts  pos- 
sible to  believe  In  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being  and  not  to  make  Him  supreme  in  our 
owTi  being.  To  Uve  without  prayer  or  wor- 
ship or  Bible  reading  or  Holy  Communion 
is  to  ignore  God. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live  tils  life 
from  beginning  to  end  -without  any  conscious 
reference  to  the  Almighty.  All  too  many  do. 
They  go  through  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  with  scarcely  a  thought  about  God. 
They  have  longings,  yearnings,  hopes  and 
fears,  but  they  battle  their  way  through, 
never  looking  for  the  comfort  and  the 
strength  and  the  Insight  which  a  living  faith 
In  the  Almighty  gives. 

Sometimes  when  things  are  tough,  they 
may  try  to  pray,  but  at  ordinary  times  they 
do  not  fe«l  the  need  of  prayer.  They  liave 
never  formed  the  habit  of  turning  to  God  for 
help  and  guidance  along  the  way.  They 
never  confess  their  sins  and  accept  His  for- 
giveness. 

Sometimes  they  wish  they  were  stronger 
and  better,  but  they  never  relate  themselves 
to  God  to  become  stronger  and  better.  They 
are  Just  living  their  lives  without  the  sense 
of  His  Presence. 

Why  do  we  have  so  many  differences  and 
disagreements  In  the  family  circle?  Why  are 
men  beaten  down  by  alcohol?  Why  has 
gambling  a  fever-hold  upon  so  many?  Why  do 
men  and  women  play  fast  and  loose  with  sex? 
Why  are  people  proud,  Jealous,  filled  with 
resentment  and  liatred  and  lU-wlll?  Is  It 
not  becauae  men  are  living  without  the 
sense  of  the  Presence  of  God?  They  are  adrift 
from  Him,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 


world  is  in  such  a  sorry  plight  today.  If  we 
keep  on  going  as  many  people  are  now  going, 
only  doom  and  destruction  await  us.  Well 
might  we  fear  the  atomic  and  the  hydrr  sen 
bombs  when  we  do  not  live  with  God. 

God  comes  Into  our  world,  but  our  world 
neglects  him  and  rejects  Him,  and  if  we 
keep  on  neglecting  Him  and  rejecting  Him. 
we  shall  suffer  the  consequences.  We  need 
to  know  that  we  belong  to  God  and  that  life 
win  not  work  without  His  guidance.  We  are 
made  for  HUn  and  we  cannot  live"  our  true 
Uvea  apart  from  Him.  "Thou  hast  made  vs 
for  Thyself  and  our  hearts  are  restless  -un- 
til they  find  rest  in  Thee."  All  the  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  we  feel  within  us  is 
God  calling  us  home  to  Himself,  and  He  will 
go  on  disturbing  us  until  we  come  back  to 
Him. 

So  there  Is  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  live 
without  God;  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
can  Uve  witliout  HUn.  But  there  ts  also  & 
sense  in  which  it  U  possible  for  -us  to  Uve 
consciously  and  confidentially  with  Him. 

There  is  no  more  Joyful  experience  in  all 
the  world  than  to  know  that  you  are'  at  home 
with  God,  and  that  each  day  you  are  de- 
liberately and  definitely  letting  Him  oome 
into  every  part  of  your  Ufe.  There  is  no  more 
satisfying  ejcperlence  than  to  know  Him 
personally — not  as  an  idea,  but  as  a  per.=<in, 
as  the  Companion  of  your  way.  You  may  not 
always  be  conscious  of  "someone  standing 
there,"  but  you  will  be  aware  erf  something 
taking  place  in  your  Ufe  which  lifts  you  up 
to  higher  levels  of  Uvlng. 

There  la  a  story  of  a  Uttle  boy  n.imed 
Davy,  who  Uved  In  Scotland.  He  could  not 
see  the  treea  and  the  flowers  and  the  birds 
because  he  was  blind.  But  he  loved  fun  and 
he  had  a  kite.  One  day  two  men  from  the 
dty  were  walking  past  tlie  home  where  Davy 
lived.  As  they  were  walking  by,  they  saw, 
in  a  distance,  a  boy's  kite,  and  there  was 
Davy  holding  It  at  the  other  end.  "But,  why 
Lad,"  said  one,  "what's  the  good  of  your 
having  a  kit  you  cannot  see."  Then  Davy, 
his  face  vrreathed  with  happiness,  gave  you  a 
very  good  answer:  "No,  sir,  but  I  like  to  feel 
the  pvUl." 

Like  Davy,  you  and  I  may  not  be  able  to 
see  God.  but  we  can  so  Uve  with  Him  that 
we  can  know  by  the  wonderful,  warm  tug  in 
our  hearts  that  He  Is  real.  There  Is  aU  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  people  who 
try  to  Uve  without  God  and  those  who  strive 
to  Uve  with  Him.  That  difference  Is  quallty- 
a  quality  of  Ufe. 

For  one  thing,  there  Is  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose. It  was  H.  G.  Wells  who  said:  "Religion 
is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  thing.  And  If 
a  man  has  no  religion,  he  begins  nowhere 
and  ends  nowhere." 

There  are  too  many  people  who  are  waH- 
dering  aimlessly  through  life.  They  have  no 
goal,  no  cause  to  which  they  give  themselves 
completely,  no  dominating  Ideal  which  lifts 
them  up.  They  give  no  reason  for  their  being 
here  on  eartti.  As  J.  B.  Phillips  says:  "So 
often  they  are  waiting  for  something— wait- 
ing for  the  children  to  grow  up,  waiting  until 
their  ship  cames  in,  waiting  until  they  get 
more  money,  waiting  imtll  they  can  buy  a 
csidlUac,  waiting  for  the  time  when  thev  can 
retire.  Waiting,  waiting,  waiting — but  so 
often  doing  little  good  now."  They  do  not 
have  the  sense  of  a  purpose  bigger  and 
greater  than  themselves.  Many  of  them  are 
nice  people,  but  If  you  ask  them,  "What  are 
you  living  for?"  They  wonder  and  usually 
give  you  rather  h.ozy  answers.  They  can  tell 
you  where  they  live,  whom  they  Uve  with. 
but  they  cannot  tell  you  what  they  live  for. 
When  people  have  nothing  to  Uve  for,  they 
become  bored  with  life  and  boredom  is  a 
deadly  disease.  God  has  a  plan  for  our  lives 
and  the  real  adventure  of  being  alive  is  to 
find   that  plan  and  to  achieve  It. 

A  woman  who  had  a  vital  CKperlence  of 
the  Presence  of  God  which  sustains  and 
strengthens  her,  told  of  a  time  when  life 
went  to  pieces.  She  lost  her  husband  and  wa« 
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left  wltb  a  young  child.  One  trouble  followed 
another  and  she  went  down,  down,  down; 
and  under  the  strain  of  it  all  suffered  a 
nervous  collapse.  Looking  back  over  that 
time,  she  said:  "I  do  not  know  that  I  lost 
my  faith,  but  I  did  lose  my  way."  Then  she 
turned  to  God  and  giving  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  Him.  she  found  a  new  Ufe  and  a  new 
purpose. 

Living  with  God,  we  also  have  a  new  sense 
of  power.  Something  greater  than  ourselves 
holds  us  up  and  keeps  us  up.  A  minister 
tells  this  story  about  himself — and  what  I 
am  saying  this  morning  Is  as  true  for  minis- 
ters as  it  is  for  laymen.  He  was  called  to  a 
large  church  In  a  tiniverslty  community.  He 
wanted  to  Justify  the  confidence  placed  in 
blm  and  he  worked  very  hard  and  began  to 
feel  the  results  of  strain  and  stress.  One  day 
he  called  on  one  of  the  professors,  a  real 
friend  of  tils.  When  this  friend  was  not 
teaching,  he  would  be  out  on  a  lake  fishing — 
so  the  two  went  fishing.  "But,  what's  the 
matter,  son?"  he  asked  with  understanding, 
and  the  minister  told  him  how  hard  he  was 
trying  and  that  it  was  getting  him  down. 
"I  have  no  feeling  of  lift  or  power."  The  pro- 
fessor chuckled,  "Maybe  you're  trying 
too  hard."  When  they  oame  ashore  he 
invited  hizn  back  to  his  house.  Then 
he  said:  "Lie  down  on  the  couch.  I  want 
to  read  you  something.  Shut  your  eyes  and 
relax  while  I  find  the  quotation."  The  minis- 
ter did  as  directed  and  thought  he  was  going 
to  hear  some  philosophical  treatise,  but  in- 
stead his  friend  said:  "Here  it  is — listen 
quietly  whUe  I  read  it  to  you  and  let  these 
words  sink  In:  'Hast  thou  not  known?  Hast 
thou  not  heard  that  the  everlasting  God,  the 
Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  Is  weary?  There  is  no 
searching  of  his  understanding.  He  glveth 
power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  that  have  no 
might  he  Increaseth  strength.  Even  the 
youth  shall  faint  and  be  weary  and  the 
young  men  shall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that 
wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  etc.  Do  you  know  what  I'm  read- 
ing?" The  minister  replied:  "The  40th 
chapter  of  Isaiah."  "I  am  glad  you  know  your 
Bible,"  his  friend  said,  "why  don't  you  prac- 
tice It?  Now,  relax,  take  three  deep  breaths, 
in  and  out  slowly.  Practice  resting  yourself 
In  God,  practice  depending  upon  Him  for 
your  support  and  power,  believe  He  is  giving 
It  to  you  now  and  do  not  get  out  of  touch 
with  the  power.  Yield  yourself  to  Him  and 
let  His  power  flow  through  you."  Then  he 
repeated  the  p>as5age:  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 

The  minister  said  he  never  forgot  the  ex- 
perience nor  did  he  ever  forget  the  experi- 
ence of  the  new  sense  of  power  which  came  to 
him  as  he  Uved  with  the  sense  of  the  Presence 
of  Ood  in  his  heart. 

So  can  we.  We,  too  can  live  with  power, 
power  to  triumph  over  our  troubles;  power 
to  conquer  our  temptations:  power  to  com- 
fort us  in  sorrow.  -When  a  man  Uves  with  God, 
it  may  not  make  him  exempt  from  sickness  or 
accidents  or  pain  or  bereavement,  but  it 
does  mean  that  when  trouble  comes,  he  has 
an  altogether  adequate  resource  with  which 
to  meet  It. 

A  student  said  he  always  liked  to  be  at 
Chapel  when  a  certain  man  was  preaching 
Said  he:  "He  attands  up  there  with  quiet 
confidence  like  a  man  who  holds  four  aoes 
in  his  hand.  He  is  unconquerable."  As  Paul 
says :  "We  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him."  And  when  we  finally  face  death  it- 
self, we  can  say :  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  wiU  fear 
no  evU.  for  Thou  art  with  me."  The  man  who 
lives  with  God — In  the  name  of  the  Lord — has 
not  only  a  real  purpose  for  Uvlng.  he  also 
has  a  real  p>ower  for  Ufe. 

A  man  living  with  Ood  also  takes  a  positive 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  his  prob- 
lems and  toward  people.  In  a  world  filled  with 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  fear,  the  man  who 
Uves  with  God  Is  confident  that  Ood  is  here 


working  for  good  In  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believe  in  Him.  He  believes  that  this  is  God's 
world  and  he  Is  sure  that  though  Ood's  pur- 
poses may  sometimes  be  delayed  because  of 
man's  folly  and  wickedness,  they  can  never 
be  finally  defeated.  He  has  a  message  of  hope 
for  a  world  without  hope.  His  message  brings 
confidence  to  men  and  women  who  despair 
of  themselves,  for  he  says  to  them:  "I  know 
someone,  someone  greater  than  you  and  me, 
someone  who  has  helped  me  to  conquer 
trouble  and  temptation,  and  I  know  He  can 
help  you." 

A  man  and  his  wife,  in  real  trouble,  came 
to  see  their  minister.  The  man  had  had  two 
heart  attacks  and  his  wife  seemed  to  be  in  a 
steady  decline.  The  question  was  put  to  the 
minister  was  this— "Can  I  get  hold  of  some 
power  that  can  help  us  recover  ourselves  and 
give  us  new  hope?"  The  minister  said  it  could 
be  done  and  he  gave  them  a  simple  prescrip- 
tion: They  were  to  read  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Psalms  until  their  minds  were  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  there  found.  They  were 
to  commit  certain  affirmations  to  memory. 
Above  all,  they  were  to  put  their  lives  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  Ood,  beUeving  that 
Ood  was  with  them,  that  Ood  was  filling 
them  with  power  and  that  He  was  guiding 
them  even  in  the  most  commonplace  details 
of  everyday  Ufe.  They  were  to  picture  the 
healing  power  of  the  great  physician  making 
them  well. 

And  next  spring  the  wife  said:  "I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  wonderful  spring- 
time. The  flowers  this  year  are  lovelier  than 
ever.  The  leaves  seem  greener  and  I  have 
never  heard  the  birds  sing  with  such  melody. 
She  gradually  Improved  and  regained  much 
of  her  old-time  strength. 

As  for  the  husband — there  has  been  no 
more  heart  trouble.  Physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  vigor  mark  him  as  being  extraordl- 
narUy  vital.  They  moved  into  a  new  commu- 
nity and  have  become  the  center  of  its  life 
and  wherever  they  touch  people  they  do  It 
with  a  strange,  uplifting  force.  What  was  the 
secret?  To  Uve  with  God  and  to  let  Ood  hare 
his  way  with  them — in  other  words,  to  Uve 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

How  can  we  live  confidentially  with  God? 
First,  take  out  of  yotir  life  everything  that 
meets  with  God's  disapproval.  Face  up  to 
yourself — deliberately,  thotightfuUy,  un- 
flinchingly. This  wUl  be  the  hardest  thing 
that  you  have  ever  done  because  not  one  at 
VLB  wants  to  be  fully  known,  even  to  our- 
selves. Ask  yourself — Is  there  any  dishonesty 
in  my  Ufe?  Any  impurity?  any  hatred?  any 
bitterness?  any  evil?  If  so,  remove  it  by 
saying  in  place  of  dishonesty  there  wlU  be 
honesty:  In  place  of  Impurity,  p'mlty;  In 
place  of  hatred,  love;  in  place  of  bitterness, 
sweetness;  in  place  of  evil,  good. 

Change  the  center  of  your  life  from  aclf 
to  God.  Then  yield  yotirself  to  Ood.  Give 
yourself,  surrender  yourself  to  Him  and  let 
Him  flu  your  Ufe  with  health  and  happiness, 
peace  and  power.  Toscanini  was  once  prepar- 
ing the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
a  concert.  They  were  playing  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony.  The  conductor  was  not 
at  aU  pleased  with  their  performance  and 
made  them  play  it  ov4r  and  over  and  over 
again.  Finally,  he  sUenced  tbezn  and  after  a 
long  pause  said:  "Who  am  I?  I  am  nothing. 
Who  are  you?  You  are  nothing,  but  Bee- 
thoven; he  Is  everything." 

Likewise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  a  man 
may  say — "'Who  am  I?  I  am  nothing.  Who 
are  you?  You  are  nothing.  But  Almighty 
God?  He  Is  everything." 

Yield  yourself  to  Him  and  finally  go  out 
to  live  with  Him.  You  and  Ood  together, 
partners  in  the  glorious  adventure  of  re- 
making the  world.  Every  minute  ot  every 
hour  of  every  day,  learn  to  Uve  with  Him 
and  henceforth  be  one  of  the  glorious  com- 
panions of  those  who  Uve  with  Ood.  And  a 
new  sense  of  purpose  and  power  and  a  new 
positive  attitude  toward  Ufe  will  be  yours. 
You  wiU  have  discovered  the  secret  of  crea- 
tive happlnees. 


One  of  the  young  girls  of  the  church  asked 
me  last  Sunday  what  I  was  going  to  say  in 
my  fareweU  sermon.  When  I  replied  I  did 
not  know,  she  said:  "Say  something  that 
wUl  last  me  the  rest  of  my  Ufe." 

This  then  Is  my  closing  word  to  you:  Live 
with  God.  Let  God  Uve  In  your  life.  May  God 
bless  every  one  of  you  and  keep  you  always. 


Atterbary  Job  Corps  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Camp  Atterbury  Job  Oorps  Center,  near 
Columbus,  Ind.,  is  operated  by  the  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Corp.  In  the  June  Issue 
of  the  Westinghouse  News,  were  several 
articles  about  the  progress  being  made 
at  the  Indiana  Installation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  these  excellent 
articles,  including  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  C. 
Bumham,  president  of  Westinghouse  in 
the  Record : 

Why  Westinghouse? 

"What  in  the  world  Is  Westinghouse  doing 
In  the  business  of  running  Job  Oorps  Cen- 
ters?" 

That  is  a  good  question  and  there  are  good 
answers. 

First.  Westinghouse  sought  and  obtained 
contracts  to  operate  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps 
Center  and  the  Capital  Job  Corps  Center.  We 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  a  national 
problem.  I  say  "national  problem"  because 
America's  Jobless  youth  Is  a  problem  that  be- 
longs not  just  to  government,  nor  to  educa- 
tion nor  to  charities. 

Second,  we  accepted  the  challenge  of  op- 
erating Job  Corps  Centers  because  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  program  appealed  to  us.  It 
costs,  for  example,  about  $5,500  a  man/year 
to  train  a  Corpisman  at  Atterbury.  Not  only 
does  he  pay  back  this  investment  in  taxes, 
but  more  important  he  Is  a  productive  citi- 
zen instead  of  one  who  annually  ooets  ao- 
dety  about  » 1,968  to  keep  Mm  om  welfare 
or  »3,448  to  keep  him  In  JaU.  That's  good 
economic  sense. 

We  are  also  in  business  to  make  a  profit, 
and  we  do  make  a  smaU  profit  on  the  op- 
eration of  these  Centers. 

Finally,  Westinghouse  Is  no  atranger  to 
training  people  to  do  useful  work.  We  have 
operated  apprentice  and  other  training  pro- 
granxB  for  many  years.  Running  a  Job  Corps 
Center  le  a  business  and  is  handled  Uke  one. 
The  operation  of  the  Atterbury  Center  Is  the 
responsibUlty  of  the  Systems  Operations 
people  of  our  Defense  and  Space  Center.  The 
Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation  has  re- 
sponsibUlty for  operating  the  Capital  Job 
Oorps  Center. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  associated  with  Job 
Corps  and  take  pride  In  our  efforts  to  help 
the  school  dropout  find  a  useful  place  In 
•oclety. 

D.  C.  BURNHAM. 


.  What  Doks 


Job  Cobps — What  Does  It  Do 
It  Mjean? 

"Job  Corps  is  a  voluntary  national  resi- 
dential training  program  for  out-of-school, 
out-of-wark,  underprivileged  young  men  and 
women." 

Thus  reads  the  first  paragraph  of  a  "fact 
sheet"  distributed  by  the  pubUc  affairs  of- 
fice of  the  government's  Ofllce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OBO).  What  the  fact  she^ 
does  not  say  (and  could  not  say  because  the 
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Information  waa  not  available  when  It  wa« 
written)  la  that: 

Atxjut  80  percent  of  Job  Cori>s  enroUeea 
never  saw  a  doctor  or  dentist. 

Almost  47  i>ercent  are  not  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Some  45  percent  come  from  broken  homes. 

Nearly  65  percent  come  from  a  home  where 
the  head   of  the  family  U  unemployed. 

One  out  of  two  comes  from  a  family  that 
la  living  on  some  form  of  relief. 

Job  Corps  la  one  of  the  nation's  major 
weapons  In  the  war  on  poverty.  It  la  aimed 
at  reducing  the  waste  of  this  country's  hu- 
man resources  by  taking  youngsters  headed 
toward  the  prospect  of  becoming  economic 
UablUtlefl  and  turning  them  into  produc- 
tive, tax-paying  citizens. 

Robert  J.  Hadden,  Director  of  the  Atter- 
bury  Job  Corps  Center  which  Westinghouse 
operates  for  OEO,  points  out  that  during  the 
1960'8,  It  Is  estimated  some  26  million  young 
men  and  women  will  have  entered  the  na- 
tional labor  force. 

"Nearly  eight  million  of  them,  almost  one 
of  three,  will  not  have  a  high  school  edu- 
cation," he  said.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is 
estimated  that  2.5  million  of  these  boys  and 
glrU  will  have  attended  only  eight  years  of 
formal  schooling  or  less. 

"Hundreds  of  thousfinds  of  these  young 
people  today  are  out  of  school  and  out  of 
work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  work- 
ing in  low-pay  occupations  that  may  dis- 
appear within  the  next  10  years.  They  are 
tomorrow's  built-in  unemployment  figures. 
And  yet,  every  day.  in  hundreds  of  cities 
across  the  nation.  Jobs  go  begging  for  want 
of  qualified  applicants." 

Basically,  these  are  the  factors  that  led 
to  the  national  Job  Corps  program. 

Nationally,  the  Job  Corps  program  deals 
wltb  young  men  and  women,  13  through  21 
years  of  age.  They  come  into  the  program 
voluntarily  with  initial  screening  handled 
for  the  most  part  by  state  employment 
agencies.  The  seven  regional  offices  of  OEO 
assign  the  enrollees  to  120  training  Centers 
scattered  around  the  nation. 

Training  programs  for  boys  Include 
courses  in  electronics,  air  conditioning  and 
heating,  automotive  skills,  construction, 
meat  cutting  and  farm  equipment  operation. 
The  girls  can  learn  such  things  as  practical 
nursing,  food  preparation  and  service,  cleri- 
cal and  stenographic  skills. 

As  of  March  31,  more  than  69,300  young 
men  and  women  bad  received  training  in 
Job  Corps  Centers.  Surveys  and  followrup 
studies  Indicate  that  more  than  48.500  had 
been  placed  in  Jobs,  schools  or  the  military 
services. 

Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
tried  to  enter  the  military  services  before 
their  Job  Corps  training  wer*  rejected  be- 
cause they  failed  to  meet  either  educational 
or  physical  standards. 

William  P.  Kelly,  Director  of  Job  Corps, 
reported  recently  that  an  evaluation  report 
showed  the  average  gain  In  reading  during 
training  is  about  one  and  one-fourth  times 
the  public  school  norm.  In  mathematics,  he 
said,  the  gains  average  about  twice  the  pub- 
lic school  expectancy,  with  an  average  read- 
ing gain  of  two  grade  levels. 

In  vocational  training,  there  Is  no  grade 
level  measure  and  progress  Is  charted  by  the 
number  of  Job  skill  levels  completed.  A 
typical  Corpsman  who  stays  in  a  Center  for 
nine  months,  Mr.  Kelly  said,  completes  about 
three  skill  unite.  In  automotive  training,  for 
example,  one  unit  includes  front-end  align- 
ment and  brakes:  another,  engine  tuneup 
and  transmission. 

Every  Job  Corps  enroUee  is  entitled  to 
send  home  a  portion  of  his  living  allowance 
up  to  $25  per  month.  The  goverrunent 
matches  this  figure  to  the  extent  that  Job 
Corps  boys  and  gtrls  are  sending  home 
money  at  the  rate  of  91  million  per  month. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Conservation 
Center  program,  the  appraised  value  of  the 


beautlflcatlon  and  conservation  work  done 
by  Job  Corps  In  national  parks,  beaches, 
wildlife  preserves,  fisheries,  forests,  roads 
and  highways  amounts  to  (43  million. 

Thet  Cqmm  From  Everywhere  Looking  for 
Another  Chancb 

(Note. — Taking  a  boy,  forlcyrn  and  wtihout 
hope,  and  making  a  man — that's  what  Job 
Corps  is  all  about.  Here  is  what  one  "grad- 
uate" of  the  Atterbuiy  Job  Corps  Center — o 
youn^ter  from  the  Kentucky  hills — wrote 
abmit  his  experiences:  "I  spent  eight  months 
in  the  Job  Corps.  In  that  eight  months  I  saw 
my  life  beginning  to  change  for  the  very 
first  time.  I  was  doing  things  I  never  dreamed 
I  could  do,  and  it  was  as  surprising  to  me 
as  it  was  to  everybody .  Before  I  joined  the 
Job  Corps,  I  felt  like  a  castout.  Now  I  feel  I 
am  a  very  big  part  of  my  community.") 

They  come  from  everywhere — from  cities 
and  towns  and  back-hill  farms.  But  they 
have  one  thing  In  common  as  they  travel  to 
Atterbury — they  are  Joining  Job  Corps  to  Im- 
prove their  opportunities  for  the  good  life. 

They  are  new  enrollees  and  the  first  30 
days  of  this  new  experience  will  be  the 
roughest. 

Tlie  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  is  housed 
In  the  former  Wakeman  Army  Hospital  com- 
plex, 30  miles  south  of  Indianapolis,  on  a 
sprawling  reservation  that  once  trained  some 
50,000  soldiers  at  a  time. 

Now  Job  Corpw  dormitories  cluster  amid 
42.000  acres  of  abandoned  barracks,  nfth 
Army  trucks  patrol  the  streets.  Jet-powered 
helicopters  In  formation  make  simulated  at- 
tacks on  wooded  hills  to  the  south.  On  clear 
days,  Jet  fighters  rake  the  ridges  on  the  firing 
ranges  and  on  week  ends  hundreds  of  In- 
diana National  Guardsmen  undergo  training 
in  the  rugged  terrain. 

But  the  Job  Corps  is  fighting  another  kind 
of  war.  It  is,  like  all  wars,  a  fight  for  sur- 
vival. 

Out  of  work,  out  of  school,  these  young 
men  have  known  a  succession  of  failures. 
Atterbury  means  another  chance. 

Their  first  week  is  spent  in  Orientation — 
physical  and  mental  examinations,  lectiu-es 
on  everything.  Center  rules  and  regulations. 
They  leam  what  courses  of  study  and  ac- 
tivities are  available.  There  are  consultations 
with  teachers  and  advisers  and  trips  to  vo- 
cational shops. 

On  the  eighth  day.  the  new  Corpsman  is 
assigned  to  a  dormitory.  He  meets  the  other 
young  men  who  will  share  much  of  his  life. 
They  are  Caucasian,  Negro,  Puerto  Rican, 
Mexican-American  and  Oriental. 

Before  the  first  30  days  have  gone  by, 
between  IQ  and  15  percent  of  these  young 
men  will  have  found  the  challenges  of  Job 
Corps  too  much  for  them. 

But  the  Job  Corpsman  who  survives  starts 
a  program  of  re-education.  If  his  test  scores 
Eire  high  enough,  a  General  and  Related  Edu- 
cation course  win  tfike  him  to  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  new  recruit  will  never  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  Improve  his  general  education 
and  acquire  a  salable  skill.  Most  Corpsmen 
recognize  this,  and  they  work  hard. 

Those  4,600  calories  a  day  they  serve  In 
the  dining  hall  are  great  for  gaining  weight, 
but  the  physical  education  program,  the 
Intra-murjJ  and  varsity  athletics  also  help 
to  build  a  young  man's  body. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities  for 
a  Corpsman  at  Atterbury  to  develop  his  tal- 
ents; there's  woodworking,  leatherwork, 
painting,  music  and  singing. 

An  Atterbury  Corpsman  can  Join  his  own 
Civil  Air  Patrol  tJnlt,  the  Scouting  program 
or  contribute  his  leisure  time  to  tutoring 
school  children. 

There  are  other  activities  too,  all  super- 
vised by  staff  members  or  townspeople  willing 
to  give  their  time. 

Money?  There's  spending  money  for  per- 
sonal Items — shaving  cream,  cigarettes,  & 
candy  bar.  And  $50  is  put  aside  for  the  Corps- 


man  each  month.  When  he  has  s  job  thi» 
money — paid  to  him  in  two  payments — helps 
hlni  get  a  start  in  his  new  life.  If  he  has  de- 
pendents at  home,  half  of  l^hat  monthly 
stipend  Is  sent  to  them;  the  federal  govern- 
ment adds  $26  to  the  amount.  He  also  geta 
a  basic  $75  clothing  allowance. 

What  are  the  results  at  Atterbury? 

To  date,  some  1.500  young  men  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  program  and  gona 
on  to  school.  Jobs  or  military  service. 

They  won  the  confidence  of  Indiana  citi- 
zens by  being  good  nelbhbors;  helping  a 
storm-wrecked  community  clean  up  the 
streets  and  repair  damage:  rebuilding  an 
abandoned  park  In  Columbus;  and  volunteer- 
ing for  -scores  of  other  projects. 

Another  200  Corpsmen  have  qualified  for 
hight  school  diplomas.  Five  have  gone  on  to 
college. 

At  present,  some  1.550  are  In  training,  with 
new  arrivals  and  departures  each  week.  Noth- 
ing Is  static  In  the  Job  Corps  program.  It  ia 
neither  routine  nor  dull.  It  is  hard  work  for 
the  staff  and  the  Corpsmen,  but  each  learns  a 
great  deal  from  the  other,  and  both  are  richer 
for  the  experience. 

"Another  Step  Up,"  a  26-mlnute,  16  mm 
color  film  produced  at  the  Atterbury  Center, 
is  the  story  of  three  young  men  who  came 
into  Job  Corps  to  Improve  their  lot. 

Copies  of  the  film  are  available  for  show- 
ing in  Westinghouse  plants  and  at  com- 
munity meetings  by  writing  to  the  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center, 
Box  217,  Edlnburg.  Indiana  46124. 


OEO's  Zany  Zuni  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  196^ 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
indication  of  more  Government  help; 
[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 
Apr.  27.  1967] 
OEO's  Zant  Zttni  Plaic 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ever- 
zealous  to  Invade  new  territories  In  Its  esca- 
lating War  on  Poverty,  haa  come  up  with 
what  can  be  described  best  as  the  Zany  Zunl 
Plan. 

This  Is  a  scheme  so  Irrational  and  Irrespon- 
sible It  does  disser\'lce  even  to  the  OEO,  a  fed- 
eral agency  frequently  noted  for  lack  of  ra- 
tional and  responsible  behavior. 

Briefly,  the  program  would  cover  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  the  celebrated  silver 
and  turquolae  Jewelry  made  by  the  Zunl 
Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

The  production  end  calls  for,  of  all  things, 
teaching  the  Zunls  how  to  make  Indian  Jew- 
elry, a  skilled  craft  they  have  excelled  in  for 
centuries.  With  further  audacity,  the  OEO  is 
arranging  for  the  traditionally  handcrafted 
Jewelry  to  be  machine-made.  Presumably,  it 
would  be  stamped  "genuine"  in  the  process. 

Adding  Injury  to  its  Insult,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Outrage  next  proposes  to  set  up  a 
co-operative  store  to  sell  the  products  of  the 
Zunl  craftsmen,  with  an  OEO  "marketing  ex- 
pert" estimating  that  this  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  sales  by  the  Indians  of  $150,000  a  year. 

The  Great  White  Father  apparently  is 
blinded  by  the  brilliance  in  his  own  benevo- 
lence. Private  stores  In  the  area  of  Albuquer- 
que and  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  already  are 
buying  more  than  $2,000,000  worth  of  the 
Zunl  Jewelry  a  year. 

By  even  the  simplest  of  arithmetic  the 
federal  intrigue  would  deprive  the  Zunis  of 
$850,000  a  year.  The  inane  plan  involves  a 
grant  of  $208,741. 
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Like  many  other  groups  the  Zunl  Indians 
have  done  quite  well  by  themselves.  Left  to 
their  own  resources  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  without  the  officious  assistance  of  Big 
Brother's  bungling  hands. 


Lt.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Lemley  of  Hope,  Ark. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  devo- 
tion to  duty,  zeal  and  determination 
spelled  recognition  and  acclaim  for  Lt. 
Gen.  Harry  J.  Lemley,  of  Hope,  Ark.  He 
Is  a  soldier  in  the  truest  sense  who  did 
the  job  to  which  he  was  assigned  arid 
did  it  well.  General  Lemley  is  a  scion  of 
a  dlstingruished  Arkansas  family.  His 
father,  Hon.  Harry  J.  Lemley,  Sr.,  served 
with  great  dlstiriction  for  nearly  two 
decades  as  U^S.  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  ROTC  commissioning  exercises 
held  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  on 
June  3,  1967.  The  principal  address  was 
delivered  by  General  Lemley,  who  Is 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Op- 
erations, UjS.  Army. 

General  Lemley  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1935,  being 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  of 
field  artillery.  During  World  War  n  he 
was  attached  to  the  VI  Corps  Artillery, 
serving  In  north  Africa,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  After  the  war  ne  was  as- 
signed In  Berlin  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Division,  Office  of  Military 
Government.  After  returning  to  the 
United  States  he  was  attached  to  the 
War  Department  General  Staff,  and 
later  assigned  to  the  1st  Armored  Divi- 
sion as  executive  officer  and  subsequently 
promoted  to  commanding  officer  of  the 
division  artillery. 

He  saw  service  In  Korea  as  executive 
oflBcer  and  later  commanding  officer  of 
the  division  artillery,  7th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion. Other  tours  of  duty  found  him  as 
assistant  chief  of  staff  of  G-2  and  G-3, 
and  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  operations, 
as  well  as  commander  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division  artillery,  and  later  com- 
mander of  the  division  and  commandant 
of  the  USACGSC. 

On,September  1,  1966,  General  Lemley 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general  and 
was  appointed  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Military  Operations  for  the  U.S.  Army. 
He  holds  the  following  citations  and 
decorations:  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak- 
Leaf  Cluster,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon  with  Metal  Pend- 
ant with  two  Oak-Leaf  Clusters,  Military 
Valor  Cross — Italy,  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Gold  Star— France,  Distinguished  Mili- 
tary Service  Medal— Ulchl— with  Silver 
Star— Korea,  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  Cross  of  the  Land  Forces — 
Venezuela. 

The  commissioning  exercises  program 
consisted  of: 


Invocation:  The  Rev.  Cannon  Darld  K. 
Johnson,  Chaplain  Episcopal  Student  Cen- 
ter, Payettevllle,  Arkansas. 

Introductions:  Colonel  Robert  I*.  UUey, 
United  States  Army,  Professor  of  MUltary 
Science;  Dr.  David  W.  Mulllns,  President. 
University  of  Arkansas. 

Address:  Lieutenant  General  Harry  L. 
Lemley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  MUl- 
tary Operations,  United  States  Army. 

Oath  of  office:  Major  Donald  J.  Soland, 
United  States  Army. 

Award  of  commissions:  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Harry  J.  Lemley,  Jr.,  assisted  by  Colonel 
Robert  L.  Utley,  United  States  Army,  Profes- 
sor of  Military  Science,  and  Colonel  F.  W. 
Nelson.  United  States  Air  Force,  Professor 
of  Aerospace  Studies. 

Benediction:  The  Rev.  Cannon  David  E. 
Johnson. 

Personnel  commissioned  Included: 

vs.    AKMT 

Agee,  Hubert  Charles,  Jr. 
Ardemagni,  Richard  Mosee,  Jr. 
Bennett,  Robert  Patrick. 
Blggers.  Calvin  Dewitt. 
Blanz,  Robert  Ernest. 
Bowie,  Terry  Frost. 
Butt,  Thomas  King. 
Carter,  WllUam  Grady,  Jr. 
Casey,  James  Robert,  n. 
Deal.  WUllam  AUen. 
Duncan,  Donald  Larry, 
nelschmann,  George  Paul. 
Foster,  Thomas  Milton. 
Gathlngs,  Joseph  Royston. 
Green.  William  Eugene. 
Henderson.  Joe  Boyd,  Jr. 
Hostetter.  Jerry  Waldo. 
Hulen.  Charles  Michael. 
Klrby,  Elbert  Richard,  Jr. 
Lee.  Gary  Owen. 
Llndsey.  Bart  Rabb. 
Marino,  John  George. 
Martin,  Jerry  Wayne. 
May.  James  Madison,  m 
Morgan,  Jack  Clark. 
Olson,  John  Donald,  Jr. 
Parkes,  Albert  Charlton,  Jr. 
Phegley,  Richard  Lee. 
Priest,  Walter  Llpsey. 
Rash,  Robert  Warren,  jr. 
Regan.  George  Douglas. 
Reif,  Mark  Randall. 
Sandlln,  David  Roger. 
Serlo,  Robert  Glenn. 
Shepard,  WUllam  Robert. 
Smith,  Raymond  Lee. 
Stickmon.  John  Richard. 
Stubbs,  WllUam  Robert. 
Vassaur,  Tommy  Wade. 
Wagoner,  William  Brewer. 
Williams,  Arthur  Leland, 
Winis,  Fred  Alan. 

V.S.    MARINE    CX>BP8 

Magness,  Robert  Morgan. 

U.S.  AIR  Foacx 
Baber.  Thomas  Mickey. 
Cecil,  Richard  Lee. 
Clark.  Kenneth  Jay. 
Clements,  Edward  Paul. 
Coleman,  George  Randall. 
Mltton,  David  Edwards,  m. 
Fong,  Gerald  Wayne. 
Hayes.  Chester  Odell,  Jr. 
Henry,  Donald  Howard. 
Lane,  I^lton  Julis. 
Mayo.  Patrick  Manning. 
Meredith.  Jsunes  Conley. 
Miller,  Michael  Dale. 
Nelson.  Randall  Williams. 
Prlchard,  Joseph  Robert. 
Purdy,  James  Asa,  n. 
Remagen.  Lawrence  David. 
Tatum,  Gall  Franklin, 
■ntus,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Warren.  Predric  Harvey. 
Weaver,  George  Townes,  Jr. 
West,  Nell  Stewart. 
Wilmoth,  Harrington  Lee. 


Wooten,  Clyde  Woods,  11. 
Toung.  Dale  Randolph. 


General  Lemley's  Inspiring,  Impressive, 
and  provocative  address  follows : 
Remasks  bt  Lt.  Gin.  Haxxt  J.  Leiclit.  Jr., 

AT   TH«   vs.   Armt   aKD   An   FOBCK  ROTC 

CoMMissioNiNc  Exercises,  Univissitt  of 
Arkansas 

Today,  you  become  conunissioned  officers  in 
the  United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  having  been  especially  chosen  and 
trained  to  sustain  the  dignity,  the  strength 
and  the  integrity  of  the  United  States — 
within  the  profession  of  arms. 

Today,  the  Armed  Forces,  as  in  ages  past, 
are  once  more  engaged  on  the  bAttlefleld  In 
defending  America's  intereets  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  prospects  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  all  men. 

As  new  second  lieutenants  you  are  to  be 
engaged  in  this  undertaking,  and  1  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  this  accomplishment. 

There  is  no  public  occasion  more  gratify- 
ing than  one  which  reoognizea  mchievement. 
The  fact  that  you  are  here  today  la  evidence 
of  yotu-  achievements.  This  is  the  completion 
of  your  first  and  most  significant  rtep  In  be- 
coming leaders. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  share  In  this  occa- 
sion— and  to  welcome  you  to  the  commis- 
sioned ranks  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Upon  assuming  your  office,  you  incur  an 
especial  obligation  to  cherish  and  protect 
your  country — and  one  would  hope — with  In- 
creasing wisdom,  perseverance,  and  patriotic 
devotion.  That  device  wlilch  you  wear,  that 
gold  bar— your  insignia — and  that  uniform 
which  you  have  put  on.  Identify  you  directly 
with  the  power  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  the  meazang  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  yoiiT  commission. 

You  are  embarked  upon  one  of  the  great 
callings  of  life.  Tou  are  to  be  members  of  a 
great  profession — the  corps  o*  OfllcerB  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Air  Force,  who,  to- 
gether with  their  sister  services,  are  charged 
with  the  seciulty  of  our  country. 

The  military  officer  to  considered  to  be  a 
gentleman.  Why?  Not  because  Congress  wills 
it  nor  because  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
Of  people  to  afford  him  that  courtesy,  but 
sp>eclfically  because  nothing  lew  than  a 
gentleman  1b  truly  suited  to  his  particular 
set  of  reeponslbUltles. 

This  Is  the  core  of  his  circumstance. 
The  military  makes  extraordinary  demands 
on  its  crfHcers,  but  it  also  provldee  the  op- 
portunity for  rich  rewards. 

In  peace,  the  officer  must  work  hard  to 
FKjlish  his  trade  for  he  knows  that.  In  order 
to  secure  peace,  he  must  be  prepared  for  war, 
if  he  is  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  his  com- 
mission. But,  also  in  peace,  there  Is  within 
the  Army  that  wonderfiil  opportunity  for  ad- 
venture and  travel  and  widening  outlook — 
throTigh  the  window  of  the  world.  Few 
careers  can  offer  this.  Here  the  families  Join 
in  the  community  of  army  life,  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  m»Hng  it  fun;  making  it 
exciting;  making  It  educational  and  mean- 
ingful and  fuU  of  vitality. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  officer  must  prepare 
himself  in  peace  for  wan.  and  that  is  his  cen- 
tral aim,  for  war  Is  not  to  be  trusted  to  the 
untrained,  nor  can  it  be  won  by  the  poorly 
led. 

In  war,  stress  is  put  uf>on  men  such  as 
they  have  never  known,  and  the  temptation 
to  "get  away  from  If*  In  time  o*  danger 
would  be  Impelling,  If  the  spirit  were  not 
tempered  to  the  ordeal.  The  test  of  the  of- 
ficer's character  is  that  he  will  know  how  to 
be  calm  and  patient  in  adversity  and  hard 
clrcimiatance  while,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinue to  be  effective  through  whatever  dis- 
couragements beset  >iiTn  and  his  men.  He  will 
Jeam  to  ateel  bimself  to  these  ends.  But  in 
war,  too,  there  is  reward.  It  is  that  awareness 
that  comes  with  the  solid  accomplishment  of 
a  necessary  task — performed  under  stress  and 
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starain  and  sacrifice,  a  task  beneficial  to  one'a 
country  and  to  one"«  people. 

The  officer  U  called  upon  to  work  on  Xb» 
widest  of  all  frontiers — tbe  frontier  otf  free- 
dom Itself.  For  wherever  people  strly*  for 
freedom  and  human  dignity,  there  the  fron- 
tier is  drawn.  One  such  frontier  1«  Vietnam, 
where  the  challenge  to  mankind's  aspiration 
comes  GLgaln. 

Today  the  prime  of  our  manhood  labora 
on  this  frontier — the  Jimgles  and  the  high- 
lands of  Vietnam — men  who  fight  the  battle 
along  the  chaotic  Jungle  trail  tmd  over  the 
bamboo  spike.  Men  who,  as  free  men,  under- 
stand that  liberty  must  be  earned:  men  who 
can  barken  back  to  Thoma*  Paine,  In  the 
years  of  the  American  crisis  by  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  who  luiderstand  today  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  In  his  own  age: 

"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
liberty  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  supporting  it."  These  are  men  who  under- 
stand, too,  that  "the  keys  to  the  future  are 
not  the  laurelA  of  the  paat."  They  are  men 
who  know  that  chaos  may  come  quickly  but 
that  order  takes  time.  They  are  stalwart  men 
who  do  battle  against  a  different  sort  of  hu- 
man being — one  who  has  parlayed  subver- 
sion to  his  own  ends,  seasoned  in  a  hard 
school,  who  has  mastered  the  tactics  and 
techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare:  one  who  has 
perfected  the  methods  of  persuasion  and 
terror. 

We  went  to  Vietnam  to  help  stop  the  ter- 
ror, to  help  stop  the  chaoe,  to  help  restore 
th«  country  to  the  people  who  are  its  right- 
ful owners,  and  to  begin  the  slow  process  of 
building  toward  order,  security  and  freedom. 
Fortunately  today  we  are  making  strides  to. 
ward  that  end  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
&•  »  professional  body  have  never  looked 
better.  They  are  well  trained  and  superbly 
led,  capable  of  Innovation  and  fresh  ideas. 
Our  forces  are  engaged  tn  a  new  type  of 
war,  where  the  enemy  is  at  once  anywhere 
and  nowhere  tn  a  battle  zone  that  knows  no 
front  lines  and  no  rear  areas..  It  is  a  struggle 
In  which  some  of  your  contemporaries  are 
meeting  the  grueling  test  and  are  brilliantly 
serving  the  cause  of  America,  and  the  cause 
ot  mankind,  in  an  eSort  larger  than  our 
Korean  effort. 

But  whether  It  be  Vietnam,  Korea,  or 
Europe,  or  elsewhere,  the  ramparts  must  be 
guarded.  Thus  we  have  many  missions  and 
global  responsibilities — and  you  are  an  im- 
portant part. 

In  this  connection.  General  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor once  said.: 

"I'm  glad  I'm  In  the  Army,  not  only  for 
the  people  tn  it,  and  for  the  breadth  of  ex- 
perience which  it  otTers,  but  because  I  have 
the  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  outfit  which 
really  matters,  one  which  has  a  mission  of 
tremendous  significance." 

I  fvilly  share  his  view. 

You  are  becoming  officers  at  an  exciting 
and  demanding  time.  Tou  don  your  gold 
bars  at  a  time  when  p>erhapa  the  only  se- 
curity Is  to  accept  insecurity  as  an  inevitable 
part  at  life,  but  whereas  the  stakes  are  high, 
the  prize  is  also  great  and.  when  the  prize 
la  thus,  there,  too,  are  the  best  citizens  to 
contend  for  it.  Vat  history  does  not  long  en- 
trust the  care  of  freedom  to  the  weak  and 
to  the  timid. 

As  each  of  you  begins  your  career  I  hope 
that  you  wUl  not  early  trim  your  sails  but 
that  you  will  challenge  the  winds. 

In  your  course  you  have  been  taught  the 
principles  of  leadership,  so  as  to  prepare  you 
to  lead,  and  you  have  been  made  aware  of 
the  techniques  of  their  application.  When 
you  reach  your  new  unit,  In  Vietnam,  or  In 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  would  ask 
you  to  establish  an  aim  In  your  leadership 
function  for  the  days  ahead;  one  that  seeks 
responsibility  and  opportunity  for  gprowth; 
one  that  seeks  excellence;  that  pursues  dedi- 
cation and  develops  a  sense  of  miseion;  an 
aim  that  seeks  to  maximize  team  integrity: 
that  recognizes  the  importance  of,  and  that 
holds  a  deep  affection  for,  the  individual 


soldier  and  airman,  who  deserve  the  highest 
merit:  an  aim  that  seeks  the  strenthening 
of  your  own  moral  fiber;  that  seeks  to  be 
your  own  man.  and  that  strives  to  improve 
upon  him.  If  you  set  yourself  a  perspective 
of  this  sort,  your  period  of  service  wlU  be 
made  fully  satisfying  and  meaningful — to 
you  and  to  your  family.  Then  yoxi,  as  an  offi- 
cer, will  realize  to  the  fullest  degree  the  part 
you  play  en  the  Armed  Forces  team.  In  Its 
historic  mission.  Then,  that  unit  of  spirit 
and  of  action,  which  is  the  essence  of  esprit 
de  corps,  will  be  the  product  between  the 
leader  and  the  led.  It  will  come  of  the  con- 
tribution of  that  leader  who  has  a  clear 
understanding  that  "unless  the  trumpet  give 
forth  a  certain  sound  none  shall  prepare 
himself  for  the  battle." 

Throughout  your  career  there  will  be  men 
with  fire  and  steel  to  rally.  Be  In  their 
muster. 

And  so  I  say — gold  bars  shine  bright  with 
luster.  Enjoy  their  sparkle.  Gold  bars  are  also 
heavy.  Heavy  with  the  responsibilities  that 
they  entail.  Shoulder  that  load.  True  leader- 
ship Is  net  complacent.  Leadership  is  In- 
spired. Leadership  involves  preparation  and 
grueling  test — and  men  with  fire  and  steel 
are  called  to  this. 

This  is  your  role  in  an  age  yet  fit  for  heroes. 
Kindle  the  fire.  Strengthen  the  steel.  Light 
your  lantern  and  hang  it  against  the  sky. 


wringer,  as  such  countries  always  do,  and 
was  saved  by  the  United  States  aa  is  also 
customary. 

Bu*  who's  big  enough  to  save  America? 


Who  Will  SaTe  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PKNN3TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
a  lot  about  inflation  because,  to  a  large 
extent,  it  has  just  about  become  a  policy 
of  Government.  In  the  June  12,  1967, 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
there  appeared  a  piece  by  Warner  &; 
Swasey,  manufacturers  of  machine  tools, 
textile  machinery,  and  construction 
equipment.  Because  the  article  depicts 
inflation  In  a  clear  and  unique  manner, 
I  insert  it  into  the  Concressionai.  Record 
for  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows : 

How   TH«   PoptTi,A«   Dictator   Platkb   Wfth 
Inflation 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  Dictator  (no* 
eo  many  miles  to  the  south)  who  wanted  to 
be  popular  (don't  all  government  officials?) 
so  he  gave  away  money  ( sound  f amiUar? ) . 

This  Dictator  was  fond  of  taking  Impor- 
tant visitors  around  his  coomtry  in  a  private 
train.  Just  before  reaching  a  stop-over  he 
would  distribute  bundles  of  money  Jiurt  off 
the  prese  In  the  baggage  car.  Kverybody  had 
fun,  and  the  Diotator's  popularity  sky- 
rocketed. 

So  did  prices. 

The  guests  hadn't  produced  anything; 
there  was  more  money  but  no  more  goods — 
which  of  course  causes  Inflation.  So  the  Dic- 
tator printed  bigger  bundles  of  money,  which 
is  also  the  way  Inflation  works. 

But  we're  not  doing  anything  Uke  that  in 
this  country?  Don't  be  too  sure. 

When  this  nation  runs  a  deficit  (31  of  the 
past  37  years)  in  times  of  full  employment 
such  as  now,  the  deficit  has  to  be  covered  by 
increasing  the  debt  (an  annual  event)  and 
by  putting  more  money  into  circulation, 
which  wo  are  doing  by  the  bushell 

So,  like  the  Dictator  and  his  guests,  we 
may  have  a  good  time,  but  the  skyrocket  of 
soaring  prices  has  already  started  to  hiss. 

The  Dictator's  country  went  through  the 


We  Will  NeTCT  Forget,  Say  "Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt"  Sailors 


[;tat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still 
repercussions  from  the  Ill-advised  de- 
termination by  Secretary  McNamara  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, to  debsu-k  in  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

People  had  come  from  all  over  that 
Republic  to  welcome  the  crew  and  to 
provide  them  with  entertainment.  It  was 
not  only  disappointing  to  the  crew  but 
It  was  a  regrettable  Insult  to  the  people 
of  a  great  and  friendly  nation.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  prestige  of  this  country 
reaches  a  new  low  as  the  months  roll  by. 

In  this  connection,  under  vmanimous 
consent  I  include  with  my  remarks  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Cape  Times- 
Capetown,  Republic  of  South  Africa — on 
April  13, 1967.  The  article  follows: 

[From  tha  Cape  Times,  Apr.  13.   1967] 

Wk  Wax  Never  Porgit.  Sat  "F&ANKLrN  D. 

Roosevelt"  SAn^ORS 

Five  hundred  crew  members  of  the  United 
States  aircraft-carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
say  In  a  levtter  to  the  Mayor  of  Cape  Town: 
"Such  hospitality  must  not,  cannot,  will  not 
be  forgotten." 

Addressing  the  people  of  Cape  Town  and 
the  people  ol  South  Africa,  the  letter  says: 

It  is  with  deep  and  profound  regret  that 
we,  the  crew  members  of  the  USS  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  find  such  a  writing  in  order.  On 
o»ir  recent  port  call  to  your  country,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1967,  we  were  given  so  freely  such 
a  hospitality,  such  a  true  and  sincere  warmth 
from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Capetonlans 
and  countloBS  other  South  Africans  and 
heads  of  State  as  has  never  been  shown  vls 
before,  at  home  or  abroad. 

That  we  were  unable  to  partake  of  this 
gentilne  friendship  tore  deeply  at  each  of 
us. 

The  hundreds  that  came  from  far  cities, 
the  many  preparations  that  were  made  In 
Cape  Town  expressly  for  our  greeting,  the 
many  talented  entertainers  that  came  on 
board.  aU  placed  a  monument  In  each  of  our 
hearts  more  lasting  than  bronze. 

AMERICAN    FLAG 

To  witness  the  American  flag  waving  from 
Cape  Town's  piers  at  the  USS  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  put  out  to  sea  amidst  the  cheers 
of  countless  thousands  of  South  Africans 
only  served  to  further  prove  yovir  greatness. 
We  shall  never  forget.  It  will  be  told  many 
times. 

Truly  inexpressible  in  words  or  writings  are 
the  feelings  carried  so  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  the  crew  members  of  the  USS  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

Many  men  said  they  would  return  one  day 
to  this  country.  Indeed,  such  hospitality 
must  not.  cannot,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  as  an 
infinitesimal  payment  of  an  Inexpendable 
account. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully. 

The  crew  members  of  the  USS  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 


June  12,  1967 
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One  Chief  Justice  Speaks  for  CoastitB* 
tional  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
that  In  my  State  of  Louisiana  we  have  a 
member  of  the  elected  supreme  court 
who  speaks  out  "for"  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

TMs  chief  justice  Is  not  afraid  to  trust 
our  people  to  run  their  lives — nor  for 
the  legislature  and  public  ofiBcials.  elected 
by  the  people,  to  plan  their  future  under 
the  constitutional  system. 

The  Honorable  Chief  Justice  John  B. 
Poumet  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
has  dedicated  his  entrusted  powers  to 
law  and  order  under  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. He  speaks  out  forthrightly  in 
his  warning  to  the  people  and  Is  fearless 
in  showing  leadership  In  the  way  back  to 
constitutional  government,  as  best  evi- 
denced by  his  thought-provoking  address 
delivered  before  the  Louisiana  State  Bar 
Convention  on  April  27,  1967,  alerting 
the  American  people  to  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  Senate  bill  1026. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  Include  Chief  Justice 
Poumet's  remarks  In  the  Record: 
Thr  Chief  Justice  Reports  to  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Bar  Association 
(Remarks  by  Chief  Justice  John  B.  Foumet, 

at  the  annual  convention  in  Bllozl.  Miss.. 

April  27.  1967) 

I  am  happy  to  be  back  with  you  this  year 
for  your  annual  deliberations,  and  to  bring 
you  the  greetings  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  as  weU  as  all  other 
members  of  the  Louisiana  Judiciary.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  despite  many  other 
appointments  at  the  "bar"  following  last 
night's  reception  so  many  fellow  lawyers  ar* 
able  to  keep  this  appointment  with  the  bar 
of  Louisiana  this  morning. 

On  such  occasions  I  have.  In  the  past, 
given  you  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  judiciary  during  the  preceding  year. 
Inasmuch  as  a  detailed  account  of  the  work 
of  our  courts  for  the  year  1966  is  Included 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Judicial  Admin- 
istrator which  will  soon  be  completed  and 
distributed.  I  will  treat  thU  matter  rather 
briefly. 

During  the  court  year  1965-1966.  197.164 
cases  were  filed— an  Increase  of  31.000  over 
the  previous  year.  There  weie  173.979  termi- 
nation— an  Increase  of  22.0Q0  over  the  pre- 
»  vlous  year.  Breaking  this  down  another  way. 
there  were  2.215  filings  per jjudge.  with  an 
average  termlnaUon  of  1,95^ per  Judge,  thus 
indicating  a  backlog  Is  building  up. 

In  aU.  188  Judges  are  now  serving  the  state 
on  courts  above  the  level  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Seven  of  these  are  retired  member* 
of  the  judiciary  who  have  consented  to  con- 
tinue Judicial  duties  in  an  effort  to  allevlaU 
the  heavy  caseload.  In  addition,  we  were  re- 
quired to  assign  22  Judges  from  one  district 
to  another  in  order  to  equalize  unusually 
heavy  dockets.  But  for  the  willingness  of 
these  29  Judges  to  shotUder  added  duties  over 
snd  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  their  present 
rtatus.  the  report  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  our  Judges  In  keeping  our  dockets 
current  would  faU  far  short  of  the  high  mark 
reflected  by  these  statistics. 

I  think  much  of  the  Increase  In  the  back- 
log of  cases  is  due  to  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  dvll  cases  being  tried  l>y  jury   I 


feel,  therefore.  It  Is  well  that  1  can  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  the  present  attack 
on  the  right  of  oiir  appeUate  courts  to  re- 
view the  facts  In  clvU  Jury  trials,  now  pend- 
ing in  the  federal  courts.  Is  successful,  the 
dockets  of  our  district  courts  will  be  in  the 
same  condition  that  we  find  so  many  of  our 
state  and  federal  courts.  Then  too,  the  ever- 
increasing  ntunber  of  crimes  in  the  state  will, 
of  necessity,  take  more  and  more  of  the  time 
of  otir  district  Judges. 

It  appears  that  despite  the  14  Judgeships 
created  by  the  legislature  in  1966,  and  the 
great  assistance  we  are  receiving  from  the 
retired  and  regular  Judges  through  Inter- 
changeable assignments,  the  caseload  per 
Judge  In  this  state  will  soon  become  insur- 
mountable— ^a  matter  I  have  long  foreseen 
and  brought  to  yotir  attention  on  numerous 
occasions  for  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the 
attention  of  our  Judicial  CouncU.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  committees  appointed 
by  you  and  the  CouncU  to  consider  ways  and 
means  of  alleviating  the  situation  have 
reached  any  conclusive  results.  Accordingly, 
the  revision  of  the  Judiciary  article  of  the 
constitution  Is  presently  in  the.  hands  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Law  Institute  pursuant  to  a 
directive  of  the  Governor.  In  this  work  the 
Institute  has  been  tendered  and  is  receiving 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  committees  of  the 
Judicial  CouncU  and  of  the  bar. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  phase  of 
this  contemplated  revision,  i.e..  the  selection 
and  tenure  of  Judges  as  sponsored  by  the 
bar's  committee,  is  to  be  considered  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  this  morning  at  10:30  in 
the  Fiesta  Room.  The  plan  being  recom- 
mended. I  am  Informed.  Is  comparable  to  the 
Missouri  plan.  I  would  urge  everyone  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  if  it  is  at  aU  poeelble  to 
do  so. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  discuss  ae  briefly 
as  possible  the  role  you.  as  attorneys,  should 
play  In  meeting  the  crisis  that  unquestion- 
ably faces  our  nation  today,  that  is,  the  fed- 
eral intervention  and  usurpation  of  the 
police  and  Judicial  powers  ttiat  have,  since 
the  founding  of  our  country,  been  universally 
recognized  as  having  been  uncondlUonally 
reserved  in  the  states  in  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
This  intervention  and  usurpation  Is  oc- 
curing  mainly  through  federal  decision,  ex- 
ecutive fiat,  and,  in  some  cases,  through  con- 
gressional action.  In  areas  where  even  these 
branches  of  the  federal  government  fear  to 
tread,  they  act  through  arbitrary  bureau- 
cratic dlrectlvee,  many  of  which  are  Judicial 
In  nature  but  issued  without  regard  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Judiciary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

As  you  weU  know,  beginning  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  the  federal  courts 
have.  In  effect,  taken  over  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  In  the  state*.  In 
more  recent  decisions  our  land*  highest 
court  has  practically  handcuffed  the  police 
In  their  investigation  of  crimes  and  made 
It  Impossible  to  secure  convictions  of  crlm- 
InaOs  through  the  marshalling  of  evidence  in 
state  court  trials.  In  fact,  they  have  so  re- 
duced the  functions  of  the  state  Judge  as  to 
make  him,  for  aU  Intents  and  purpose*,  an 
automation.  This  was  made  more  effective  by 
a  more  recent  directive  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  erected  a  curtain  of  silence  around  po- 
lice officers,  proeecutors,  Judges,  and  even 
the  press.  In  Its  overzealousnesa  to  protect 
the  individual  rights  of  a  small  percentage 
of  our  population  constituting  the  criminal 
element,  this  high  court  has  completely  dis- 
regarded the  effect  of  the  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  vast  majority  of  oui  lawablding 
citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  this  criminal 
element,  i.e.,  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Tragically,  these 
decisions  are  frequently  maintained  by  a 
single  vote  of  one  Judge  in  a  5  to  4  split. 

Even  federal  Judges  on  the  lower  levels 
are  speaking  out  against  this  trend.  Federal 
Judge  George  L.  Hart,  presiding  in  Washlng- 


tom,  DC.  over  the  trial  of  a  man  who  on  three 
separate  occasions  voltmtarlly  confeeaed  he 
fouUy  killed  his  wlTe  and  threw  her  body  on 
a  dump  like  a  piece  of  garbage,  felt  compelled 
to  say  to  the  Jury  trying  him:  "Though  it 
makes  me  almoat  physlcaUy  Ul.  I  must  direct 
a  verdict  of  acqulttaJ.  I  feel  I'm  presiding  not 
over  a  search  for  truth  but  over  an  Impossible 
farce.  We  know  the  man  la  guilty,  but  we 
sit  here  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  we  can't 
admit  what  we  know.  Tonight  felons  can 
sleep  better."  Federal  Judge  Warren  Burger 
felt  Impelled  to  say  in  a  recent  dissent  that 
these  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  "stretch  and  strain  to  give  the  guilty 
not  the  same  but  vastly  more  protection  than 
the  lawablding  citizen,"  wtuie  ignoring  the 
f.\ct,  as  pointed  out  by  Federal  Appeals  Judge 
Wilbur  K.  Miller,  that  "nice  people  have  some 
rights,  tool" 

These  decisions  are  given  such  publicity 
that  it  is  commonly  assumed  today  In- 
justice la  so  prevalent  In  this  country  It  la 
Impossible  to  secure  jtistlce  here.  Jurt  as 
the  headline  publicity  given  Isolated  pock- 
ets of  poverty  minimize  Into  nonexl«tcnce 
the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  almost  aU  of 
the  people  of  this  great  naUonl 

Lawyers,  from  time  Immemorial,  have 
stood  In  the  forefront  of  aJl  movements 
seeking  to  establish  government  for  the  ben- 
efit of  aU  of  the  people — not  any  particu- 
lar person  or  segment  o*  the  population. 
They  have  also  led  out  In  preventing  the 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  governed  by 
those  who  govern.  With  such  a  background 
I  have  high  hop>e  and  faith  the  bar  wUl 
rise  to  the  occasion  to  the  end  that  this 
tide  of  federal  intervention  and  ustirpation 
can  be  turned  and  our  shores  once  again 
washed  by  the  seas  of  freedom  as  envisioned 
by  our  founding  fathers,  and  as  guaranteed 
in  that  document  uix)n  which  our  repubUc 
was  founded — characterized  by  Gladstone 
as  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck 
off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man." 

This  morning  I  would  like  in  particular 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress  In  the  form  of  Senate 
Bill  No.  1026.  one  that  is  apparently  little 
known  to  the  bar  generaUy.  as  I  have  only 
recently  received  a  copy  of  the  bin  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
holding  hearings  on  it  advising  that  al- 
though many  members  of  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary are  concerned  about  Its  content  and 
danger,  "no  reports  have  been  received  from 
national  legal  organisation^  offerlnc  any 
protest,  despite  the  fact  thl«  legislation  is 
aimed  at  state  and  not  federal  court  pro- 
cedures. 

According  to  the  Chairman,  this  legisla^ 
tlon  assumes  Congress  has  the  same  power 
over  state  courts  that  It  has  over  federal 
courts,  and  if  Senate  Bill  1026  Is  adopted,  it 
would  establish  the  precedent  that  Congress 
has  general  legislative  authority  over  the 
procedure  and  administration  of  state  courts. 
As  you  well  know,  a  mere  perusal  of  the 
constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  readily  dis- 
closes no  such  authority  is  conferred  upon 
Congress.  In  fact,  such  legislation  Is  inim. 
leal  to  the  basic  structure  of  our  constitu- 
tion. 

The  most  offensive  part  of  this  legisla- 
tion permits  the  federal  government  through 
the  Attorney  General  to  supersede  state 
courts  in  any  pending  action  on  the  mere 
complaint  of  a  litigant,  without  the  asser- 
tion of  any  fact  upon  which  his  complaint 
is  based.  As  an  example,  upon  receipt  of  a 
complaint,  the  Attorney  General  can  appoint 
a  Federal  Master  who  will  step  In  and  super- 
sede court  officials  for  the  purpoee  of  inves- 
tigating every  person  of  voting  age  In  the  dis- 
trict or  state  and.  through  this  investigation, 
compel  these  people  to  disclose  the  most 
minute  and  intimate  details  of  their  Uves 
touching  on  their  economic  status,  without 
regard  to  their  qualification  to  serve  on  a 
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Jury  under  ctat«  law.  This  Includes  not  only 
iftbcnn  and  bnslneBBmen,  but  profeeslonal 
p«apl«  Mi  w«n,  and.  strangely,  such  an  In- 
TMtlgktlon  la  not  limited  to  citizens  or 
qualified  TOtera. 

Needleaa  to  aay,  auch  extensive  tnvestlga- 
tlona  vlU  not  oalj  eonsume  hours  and  days 
of  time,  but  the  people  of  all  of  oxir  state 
win  lutTe  to  aubmlt  to  tbU  Investigation  by 
the  Federal  Master  and  his  underlings. 
Such  a  procedure  will  enure  to  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  the  one  making  the  complaint  for  In 
this  way  he  can  tie  up  all  the  courts  and 
secure  an  Indefinite  postponement  of  the 
trial  of  blfl  case  while  this  Investigative  pro- 
cedure drones  on. 

Thus  It  may  be  seen  that  In  the  last 
decade  or  two  we  have  not  only  witnessed 
the  rewriting  of  a  great  portion  of  the  con- 
stitution by  the  federal  Judiciary,  but  have 
also  seen  that  august  body  usvirp  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress  In  legislating  by  Ju- 
dicial decision  and  decree.  We  now  find  Con- 
gress superseding  axKl  invading  the  rights 
reserved  to  the  several  states  by  permitting 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  take  over  state  court  systems  up>on  the 
nacre  whim  of  a  single  individual  with  a 
I>erBonaI  ax  to  grind. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  present  activity  of  those  who  have 
heretofore  sponoored  theories  that  have  been 
aooepted  by  and  Incorporated  In  our  federal 
governmental  structure  on  all  levels,  and 
who  now  seek  to  bring  to  fruition  a  new 
theory  -ttiat  will  pave  the  way  for  future 
legislation  sjid  Judicial  decision  that  will 
open  the  dock's  even  wider  for  leniency  In 
trying  tboae  charged  with  crlmee,  with  the 
eventual  result  that  even  more  criminals 
will  be  releaed  into  the  normal  channel  of 
society.  Those  advocating  this  new  theory 
seek  to  ignore  law  and  Jurisprudence  In  crim- 
inal trials  and  substitute  therefore  as  stand- 
ards for  conviction  soclologloal  st&tlartics, 
oomputericed  data,  and  public  opinion  polls, 
none  of  which  have  any  relation  to  reaiity, 
truth,  fact,  or  law. 

In  dOBlnc  leit  me  say  that  I  have  faith 
that  our  lawyers  wlU  lead  us  out  of  this  crisis 
and  I  urge  eech  and  everyone  of  you  to,  at 
every  opporttjnity,  alert  the  people  to  the 
fact  that  their  rights  are  being  slowly  but 
surely  eroded.  I  hope  you  will  also  take  the 
lead  in  urging  the  people  of  your  immediate 
vicinity  to  raise  their  voices  In  expressing 
thrtr  sentlmenta  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress  so  they  may  know  exactly  how  the 
people  feel  about  this  destruction  of  their 
rights.  In  addition,  wherever  the  bar  may  be 
assembled — whether  here,  in  Individual  com- 
munities and  districts,  c»'  in  annual  assembly 
in  Honolulu  In  August — I  hope  you  will  see 
that  it  takes  a  good  look  at  Senate  BUI  No. 
1026  and  let  the  world  know  by  appropriate 
resolutloii  that  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  sev- 
eral states  are  prepared  to  rise  and  defend 
their  rights.  I  think,  too,  that  individually 
and  as  an  organization  we  should  solicit  the 
assistance  of  the  press  In  this  struggle.  After 
all,  their  right  as  well  as  ours  to  speak  and 
write  are  at  stake. 


A  Job  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  EUIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   CKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1967 

Mr.  HAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished native  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
one  of  our  Nation's  military  leaders  has 
retired.  In  tribute  to  him  I  would  like  to 
enter  Into  the  Record  the  following  edi- 


torial from  the  Savannah  Evening  Press 
of  June  2,  1967: 

A  Job  Well  Dotre 

Lt.  Gen.  William  F.  Train,  a  native  Savan- 
nahlan,  has  completed  his  military  career. 
The  high-ranking  Army  officer  has  retired  In 
ceremoniee  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  following  41 
years  in  the  military  service  erf  his  country. 

General  Train  had  an  illustrious  career, 
entering  the  Army  In  1926,  earning  a  com- 
petitive appointment  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  fighting  with  valor  In 
World  War  n,  and  serving  the  Army  with 
distinction   In   every   assignment. 

The  former  Savannahlan  attained  the 
Army's  second  highest  rank  and  in  1966 
assumed  command  of  the  consolidated  First 
and  Second  Armies.  At  one  time  he  was 
commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College 
at  Carlisle.   Pa. 

We  wish  General  Train  many  years  of 
happiness  in  retirement.  He  has  earned  It. 


"Focus"  a  Fine  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Bank  of  America  has  recently  re- 
lesised  their  report  on  a  special  economic 
study,  entitled  "Pocus  on  the  San  Pran- 
cisco-Oakland  Metropolitan  Area."  The 
excellence  of  this  discourse  prompted  Mr. 
Abe  Kofman,  publisher  of  the  Alameda 
Times  Star  and  San  Leandro  Morning 
News,  to  recommend  It  to  his  readers. 

I  commend  officials  of  the  Bank  of 
America  for  making  available  so  fine  a 
document,  and  Mr.  Kofman  for  calling 
special  attention  to  It  by  his  editorial, 
which  I  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point: 

"Focus"  A  Pmi  Sesvice 

This  Is  not  advertising  space.  It  never  will 
be  while  this  Publisher  Is  at  the  reins. 

Now  and  then,  however,  a  commercial 
entity  creates  real  and  really  lmp>ortant  news. 
We  feel  duty-bound  to  present  the  facts  as 
they  stand. 

We  refer  to  "Focus  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Metropolitan  Area,"  a  special  eco- 
nomic study  just  released  by  Bank  of 
America. 

Now.  Bof  A  is  more  than  a  strictly  money- 
making  concern.  Consider  its  annual  scholar- 
ship awards  to  outstanding  high  school  stu- 
dents here.  But  the  "Pocxis"  report  outdis- 
tances even  that  other  gesture  in  terms  of 
creative  community  service. 

The  document  is  thorough,  well-made,  fine 
to  look  at  with  its  collection  of  quality  draw- 
ings. It  tells  us  where  we  stand  as  regards 
growth  and  dollar  flow.  Every  mayor  and  dty 
manager  shoiild  have  a  couy  In  his  desk. 
In  short,  "Focus"  is  one  of  the  best  things 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  report  tells  us  that  very  few  areas  in 
this  country  have  an  economic  future  as 
bright  as  the  greater  San  Francisco  Bay 
Region's.  Our  own  area  is  Included,  of  course. 

Nice  words  to  hear.  Nice,  too,  that  the 
words  are  backed  up  by  a  great  deal  of 
high-level  research  In  San  Francisco,  Oak- 
land. Alameda.  Fremont,  San  Leandro,  Hay- 
ward,  and  so  on.  An  important  quote: 

"The  area's  economic  structure  is  heavily 
weighted  in  favor  of  such  rapidly  g^rowlng 
Industries  as  electronics,  services,  finance  and 
international  trade. 


"It  is  one  of  the  most  liveable  regions  in 
the  nation  and  Its  residents  have  a  high 
standard  of  Uving.  These  factors  will  Insure 
the  continued  immigration  of  the  young, 
highly  educated  individuals  who  are  orteii 
in  the  forefront  of  new  ideas  and  technology." 

The  60-page  "Pocus"  predicts  that  we  lllcely 
will  be  part  of  the  nation's  fourth  most  pop- 
ulous area  by  1975.  With  such  statementB. 
we  are  presented  a  challenge — probably  the 
study's  most  Important  effect.  "Pocus"  in- 
spires as  well  as  informs.  It  is  a  truly  valuable 
Job  of  work. 

We  offer  additional  details  in  our  news 
pages.  And  we  thank  Bank  of  America  for 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 


Seed  Basinets  Plays  Key  Role  in  Con- 
servation on  Great  Plains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  and  water  resources  Is 
vital  to  a  strong  agricultural  economy  as 
well  as  our  national  economy.  Over  the 
years  a  lot  of  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  Great  Plains  States  through  the 
Great  Plains  conservation  program.  Con- 
ditions In  the  western  part  of  my  district 
are  much  improved  over  what  they  were 
during  the  very  famous  "dust  bowl"  days. 

An  article  in  the  June  issue  of  Soil 
Conservation  magazine  was  of  consider- 
able interest  to  me  and  I  believe  It  illus- 
trates a  real  effort  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  soil  resources.  The  article  fea- 
tures M.  B.  Sharp,  seedsman-farmer  in 
Lane  County,  Kans. 

This  article  illustrates  the  importance 
of  adequate  supplies  of  high  quality  seed 
for  conservation  uses  in  the  Great  Plains 
area.  I  believe  this  article  Illustrates  what 
can  be  done  with  a  little  initiative  and  a 
desire  to  improve  the  farming  and  ranch- 
ing in  the  Plains  States. 

I  include  this  excellent  article  as  part 
of  my  remartcs  in  the  Record: 
Seed  Business  Plats  Kkt  Role  in  Conser- 
vation ON  Great  Plains 

(By  H.  Ray  Brown  and  Robert  D.  Lippen ) 

A  Kansas  seedsman-farmer  who  saw  the 
swelling  need  for  high-quality  grass  seed  in 
the  Great  Plains  in  the  late  1950's  and 
moved  to  meet  the  demand  has  built,  with 
his  sons,  a  thriving  business  and  played  a 
key  role  In  the  revegetatlon  of  eroding  crop- 
land. 

M.  B.  Sharp  of  Healy,  Kans.,  had  been  in 
the  seed  business  since  190S  and  with  the 
help  of  his  sons.  Gerald  and  Gall,  was  also 
farming  and  ranching. 

As  Great  Plains  landowners  sought  to  take 
part  in  the  new  Conservation  Reserve  Pro- 
gram— to  convert  low-grade  cropland  to  soil- 
conserving  cover,  mainly  native  grasses — 
they  swamped  Sharp  and  other  seedsmen 
with  calls  for  grass  seed  and  information  on 
methods  of  planting. 

A  NATtTRAL   HARVEST 

In  1958,  Gerald  and  Gall  established  the 
Sharp  Brothers  Seed  Company  and  under- 
took the  harvest  seed  from  natural  grass- 
lands throughout  the  Great  Plains. 

The  Sharps  tried  buying  seed  from  other 
growers  as  it  was  needed.  They  traded  seed. 
tried  contract  production,  and  bought  on 
consignment  in  an  effort  to  supplement  their 
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■uncertain  harvests  from  natural  grasslands. 
There  was  also  a  need  for  specially  designed 
equipment  for  seeding,  harvesting,  and 
cleaning  seed. 

The  Sharp  Brothers  were  soon  convinced 
that  If  they  were  to  have  dependable  sup- 
plies of  needed  varieties  and  strains  of  grass 
seed,  they  must  grow  themselves  under 
Irrigation. 

They  gathered  information  on  potential 
seed  needs  from  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

TECHNICAL  ASSIST ANCI 

As  cooperators  with  the  Lane  County  SoU 
and  Water  Conservation  District,  they  ob- 
tained SCS  assistance  in  selecting  fields  with 
suitable  soils  near  a  dep>endable  source  of 
water  and  in  planning  the  neces.sary  conser- 
vation practices.  SCS  plant  materials  special- 
ists advised  them  on  seed  production 
methods  and  suitable  sources  of  seed  for 
planting.  ♦ 

They  leveled  the  land  where  necessary  to 
provide  water  control  by  furrow  Irrigation. 
Grasses  were  planted  in  40-inch  rows  to 
make  irrigation  and  cultivation  easier. 

The  Sharps  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
Improved  varieties  of  the  grasses  most 
urgently  needed  In  their  market  area.  They 
found  that,  through  their  soU  conservation 
district,  they  could  get  foundation  seed  of 
improved  varieties  developed  at  SCS  plant 
materials  centers  at  Manhattan.  Kans.,  and 
elsewhere. 

Producing  grass  seed  is  not  easy.  It  re- 
quires Intensive  treatment — fertilization, 
cultivation,  and  chemical  weed  control.  Pre- 
wnergence  herbicides  in  combination  with 
culUvatlon  and  hand  weeding  aU  are  neces- 
sary to  produce  grass  seed  that  meets  State 
and  Federal  seed  laws.  Timely  operations 
using  specially  adjusted  equipment  for  har- 
vest and  seed  cleaning  are  essential. 

ON   FORMER   WHEATLAND 

Sharp  Brothers  Seed  Company  was  able  to 
establish  about  300  acres  of  Improved  strains 
of  native  grasses  for  seed  production  within 
a  years.  They  also  arranged  for  production 
of  about  200  acres  of  grass  seed  by  other 
farmers  In  western  Kansas  and  other  places 
In  the  Great  Plains.  All  of  It  is  on  land  for- 
merly growing  wheat  and  grain  sorghum. 


As  of  September  30.  1968,  the  82  Great 
Plains  counties  of  Kansas  had  801.082  acres 
of  grass  in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  plus 
150,296  acres  of  grass  seeding  for  which 
Great  Plains  ConservaUon  P>rograin  pay- 
ments have  been  made.  The  Sharps  have 
provided  a  significant  share  of  the  seed  for 
this  grass  acreage. 

Along  with  seed  production,  the  Sharps 
have  learned  much  about  growing,  har\-est- 
ing.  processing  and  seeding  native  grasses. 
Their  modern  processing  plant  is  one  of  a 
few  In  the  Great  Plains  especially  designed 
to  process  native  grasses.  "We  have  learned 
how  to  improve  quality  and  to  save  more 
pure  live  seed."  says  Gerald. 

CONSERVATION    REStTLTS 

But  what  of  the  land,  landowners,  and 
the  Nation  benefiting  from  the  Increased 
acreages  of  grass  made  possible  by  the  In- 
creased seed  supply? 

A  common  rotation  In  western  Kansas  be- 
fore the  cropland  retirement  program  was 
sorghum-fallow-wheat.  Under  the  Conserva- 
tion Reserve,  many  of  these  farmers  have 
converted  one-third  of  their  acreage  to  per- 
manent native  grass.  The  remainder  was 
alternated  between  crop  and  fallow. 

As  the  demand  for  grass  seed  for  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  waned,  new  demand  for 
seed  was  generated  by  the  Great  Plains  Con- 
servation Program  and  by  new  and  expanded 
conservation  uses. 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
grassland  acres  of  the  5-  and  10-year  Con- 
servation Reserve  contracts  In  western  Kan- 
sas have  remained  in  grass  and  are  now  be- 
ing grazed.  Nearly  all  land  less  suitable  for 
cropland  has  stayed  In  grass. 

The  real  benefits  from  native  grass  seed 
production  and  additional  acres  of  cropland 
converted  to  grass  are  many  and  far-reach- 
ing. Water  runoff,  sUting,  flood  hazards,  and 
wind  erosion  have  been  reduced.  The  addi- 
tional acreage  of  grass  has  helped  to  stabilize 
range  livestock  production.  SoU  along  high- 
way rights-of-way  is  held  in  place. 

In  addition,  grass  seedlngs  have  benefited 
recreational  and  wUdUIe  areas.  Prairie 
chickens  and  other  upland  game  birds  are 
on  the  Increase.  More  recently,  the  national 
land  beautlflcatlon  movement  has  benefited 
from  the  fact  that  native  grass  seed  Is  readUy 
available. 


"Many  manmade  problems  can  be  reduced, 
corrected,  or  controlled  by  maximum  use 
of  natural  vegetation.  especlaUy  grasses," 
according  to  Gerald  Sharp.  He  and  Gall  are 
proud  to  have  an  important  role  In  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  good  land  use  and  resource 
conservation. 


Consrrettmaii  Hamiltoii  Reporb  on  Results 
of  Questionnaire  in  Indiana's  Ninth 
Disb-ict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  mailed  to  the  resident*  of 
Indiana's  Ninth  Congressional  District 
a  questionnaire  setting  out  some  of  the 
dominant  issues  of  the  90th  Congress. 

More  than  9,000  residents  responded, 
registering  (pinions  on  Issues  ranging 
from  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  local  prob- 
lems. Another  500  or  so  residents  also 
wrote  letters  expanding  their  views. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  kind  of  response. 
It  is  through  mailings  such  as  this  that 
I  plan  to  obtain  from  year  to  year  a  broad 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Ninth 
District. 

The  response  also  Indicates  to  me  that 
Ninth  District  residents  are  Interested  in 
their  Government  and  concerned  about 
the  issues  of  our  time.  The  response  to 
the  "local  problems"  category  will  assist 
me  in  assessing  the  need  of  Ninth  District 
residents. 

This  year,  there  were  9,004  responses  to 
the  questionnaire.  Last  year,  8,974  resi- 
dents responded. 

Here  are  this  year's  results  listing  the 
number  of  votes  and  the  percentage  of 
votes  for  each  choice  on  each  issue : 


Number 


'''*l*T:,If'Il'°l"'''  '"  ^f  "'i™  ""''""e'  '0  Oominafe  the  issuej  betore  Congress.  The  Uniled  States  should- 
i.  i,onTinufl  Hie  present  policy. 


Percent 


Vietnam. 


j  whatevef  miliUry  force  is  necessary  to  defeat  North"  Vietnam 

lo  foreign  matters;  '  " » ""  ■'^P°"«*>,\rt^  

Very  well ^ 

Ii  domestic  matters:        " ' " - 

Very  well 

1.  For..   

Draft:  Congress  wifl  review  the  present  draft  law  this  year  Should  w»^ 

1.  Continue  the  draft  as  it  is? 

2.  Create  a  draft  system  on  a  strict  lottery  basis? - 

3.  Require  all  young  men  of  18  to  enroll  for  a  period  of  either  militory  or  nonmiritarysefviciJ 

1.  Modify  the  present  system  with  emphasis  on  more  equitable  deferment  potoes?  ■ 

1   No^'nc'reaseTbenefiisT"" '"  "'*''  "*""'"  "*"*"''  "'  'PP^"""'<'I»  »  Percent  ctn  be  ■fina,K*dwi"thouraninirea«  in  ttettiboyoBfiw- 

I.  The  8-percent  increase  in  benefits  without  a  tan  increase? 


Mi^'  ?  mA?If  rM„l-  "flf ""  "'  T"  """  V*'""'  *'"'  "  '""""inlhe'taxable  wage  base  ("which' Mw'itondriVit'^^ 
h  Fede^af  legSn  be'o"-'      "  """P'^'*^  "<*  Co"«ress  will  be  receiving  proposals  to  curb  the  riting  crime  rat.  ii  the  U nitid  Statn! 

I   n.'Z^l""""''  °"'  P°'"^  departments  with  newer  equipment  and  providing  more  training  for  our  poncemen? 

I  0  d7CZ?!'L?T-'?  h,*"'  T'^'  P"50"'.  •"''  punishment  methods  lo  oflef  a  greater  range  of  progr»mVto"  "retrain  oflendefi" for" aditrf" 
NrtiiMn.ir.'^S.^  .!      •  ''"'^'""  °'  ""'"^  e«clusively  the  concern  of  State  and  local  ^vernmentf....  ..  socwqrf- 

fWii  service.  Has  postal  service  in  your  community  been—  " 

1.  Adequate? 

i.  Needs  improvement?  How.I""""!!!"!""'"^^"^ 


•■  increm  is  tax  ratnT 

SiMNiid  Ibe  freatar  empiM* 


sa 
243 

2,299 
S20 

4,«37 


Ml 

1,311 

911 
2.SC 
4.8M 


2. 291 
«,«! 

1,629 

S91 

1.CT 

2.  SSI 

2.1«» 
5,S67 
2,0«S 


2.471 
4,4»4 
2,1* 

6,9n 

1,962 


7.7 
3.0 

28.3 
6.4 

54.6 


10.9 
38.2 
U.  8 

10.6 
33.1 

56.3 


26.9 
73.1 

18.6 

7.9 

44.2 

29.4 

21.9 
K.  1 
22.1 


27.0 
49.1 
23.9 

78.1 
21.9 
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Number 

Percent 

Uul  problems:  In  what  areas  an  the  Federal  Government  be  of  the  most  help  to  yeur  community  with  technical  and/or  finaticial  assistanca?  Check  2  atuories: 
1.  water  resources  and  control 

2.742 
2,979 
1.960 
1.888 
1.72b 
2.404 
1,108 

2.299 

5,175 

350 

1.748 

4.966 

540 

4,241 

3,439 

598 

511 

570 

7,822 

2.  Industrial  growth 

i?-5 

3.  Hospital  and  nursinj  home  facilities 

JO  1 

4.  Needs  of  the  elderly,  disabled,  and  poor 

i3  2 

5.  Improvement  in  education 

12.8 

6.  Community  facilities— foads,  water  sanitation,  housing 

11.7 

7.  Other 

16.2 

Tour  Congressman's  job:  As  your  Congressman,  1  should— 

1.  Vote  according  to  my  own  conscience  and  judgment 

7.5 

2.  Vote  according  to  the  majority  wishes  of  the  district  as  lintraprat  those  wisfi  a.  .                                                                       

30.1 
69.2 

1.  Return  to  the  district  each  weekend 

2.  Return  twice  a  month 

5.0 

3.  Return  once  a  month-. 

24.7 

1.  Consider  individual  problems  my  most  important  job 

?0.3 
6.1 
«8.1 

2.  Consider  district  and  community  problems  the  most  important.. 

3.  Consider  voting  on  legislation  the  most  important 

4.  Consider  committee  work  the  most  important 

6.8 
5.7 

1.  Make  study  trips  abroad  or  in  the  United  States  occasionally 

2.  Never  make  such  trips 

3.  Make  such  trips  whenever  1  think  it  will  benefit  my  consideration  of  an  issue 

or  problem 

6  4 
81.9 

Halpem  Urfe*  Realistic  Borders,  Massire 
Economic  Aid  for  Israel 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    KXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  set- 
tlement that  must  follow  compliance 
with  the  cease-flre  will  pose  the  real  test 
for  the  community  of  nations. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead- 
ership in  pressing  Israel's  alms,  after 
that  nation  has  won  the  gallant  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  tiny  na- 
tion, surromided  by  arrogant  and  ever- 
threatening  foes,  has  proved  her  ability 
to  protect  herself  militarily,  and  over- 
come her  enemy  neighbors. 

But  that  Is  not  Israel's  ultimate  aim. 
Her  goal  Is  to  live  in  peace  and  coopera- 
tion with  her  neighbors.  Despite  her  mil- 
itary victories,  she  cannot  alone  achieve 
the  permanent  terms  she  must  have  to 
preserve  her  sovereignty  and  prevent 
.continuing  harassment. 

To  the  dismay  of  many  of  us  who  be- 
lieved 80  strongly  in  our  repeated  assur- 
ances of  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  failed  to  come  forth  in  unequivo- 
cal support  of  Israel  immediately  prior 
to  the  present  bloody  conflict. 

Then,  when  war  erupted,  our  State  De- 
partment announced  a  neutral  position 
"In  thought,  word  and  deed."  Without 
any  material  help  from  any  nation,  Is- 
rael hsis  been  fighting  a  brave,  heroic, 
almost  imbelievable  fight  to  push  back 
her  enemies. 

Despite  our  so-called  neutrality,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  has  cut  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  now  at  least  fxilflll 
oiu-  commitments  to  Israel  of  the  past 
two  decades  by  diplomatic  means. 

The  world  can  no  longer  accept  a  dip- 
lomatic stalemate  like  the  one  of  1956. 
which  contains  the  seeds  of  continuing 
Incidents  of  aggression,  and  leaves  the 
way  open  for  an  eventual  flare-up  of  a 
hot  war  In  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  must  have  the  rights  which  have 
been  denied  to  her  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. If  the  Arabs  exjject  Israel  to  leave 
the  territory  she  has  won,  then  Israel  is 
entitled  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  by 
the  Arabs.  Israel  can  also  expect  guar- 


antees of  free,  peaceful  access  to  Suez 
and  Aqaba. 

She  must  have  absolute  acceptance  by 
the  Arab  States  of  her  full  sovereignty 
as  a  nation.  And  in  order  for  any  peace 
to  be  firm  and  lasting.  It  must  be  based 
on  realistic  borders  for  the  State  of 
Israel. 

F*urthermore,  now  that  Israel  has 
fought  the  good  fight  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide a  massive  emergency  economic  as- 
sistance program  to  help  rebuild  war- 
torn  Israel. 

Israel  cannot  win  her  goals  for  future 
peace  alone.  She  heeds  the  support  of 
the  United  States  and  the  support  of  the 
community  of  nations.  Indeed,  the  entire 
world  needs  an  assurance  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  All  the  peace-loving  peo- 
ples demand  the  assurance  that  Nasser 
and  his  Arab  bullies  will  stop  rattling 
the  sword  and  stop  blackmailing  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  the  threat  of 
Armageddon. 


Hogberg  Family  Gives  132  Years  of  Serr- 
ice  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  the 
Federal  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OP    ILLINOIS 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
always  reassuring  to  be  reminded  that, 
even  though  they  are  often  most  con- 
spicuously vocal  and  visible,  today's  flag 
desecrators  and  draft  card  burners  who 
seem  to  be  dedicating  their  efforts  more 
to  disruption  than  anything  else,  have 
not  effectively  replaced  the  Americans 
who  are  quietly  and  constructively  dedi- 
cating their  efforts  to  service  to  their 
Govenunent.  Such  Is  the  commendable 
example  of  Curt  Hogberg,  a  constituent 
of  mine  in  the  19th  District  of  Illinois, 
who  recently  retired  as  director  of  Army 
Weapons  Command  Personnel  and  act- 
ing chief  of  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal 
Personnel  after  33  years  of  Federal 
service. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  grand  old  man 
of  personnel,  Mr.  Hogberg  started  with 
the   arsenal  in    1934   as   a   machinist's 


helper  and  switched  to  the  personnel 
career  field  in  1945  where  he  has  been 
ever  since.  His  outstanding  contribu- 
tions were  recognized  In  1957  when  he 
was  awarded  the  Commendation  for 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service,  one  of  the 
highest  Department  of  Army  citations 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  civilian  em- 
ployee. 

Curt  Hogberg's  contributions  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  note,  but  his  33  years 
of  service  &re  also  indicative  of  what 
has  become  a  family  tradition. 

Hogberg  service  to  the  arsenal  began 
69  years  ago  and  totals  almost  132  years. 
His  uncle.  William  Hogberg,  worked  as 
a  dlesetter  from  1898  to  1933,  and  his 
father,  Hilbert,  was  a  machine  opera- 
tor beginning  in  1901  for  almost  32  years. 
Another  uncle,  Harry  Hogberg,  gave  21 
years  of  service  to  the  arsenal  as  a  pat- 
ternmaker; and  Hogberg's  son.  Pete, 
has  maintained  the  tradition.  He  has 
been  an  industrial  engineer  in  the  Com- 
bat Vehicles  Division  since  1955. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Hogberg  tradi- 
tion of  dedicated  Federal  service  to  your 
attention  and  to  insert  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Arsenal  Target  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Curt  Hogberg  Plans  Retirement  After  33 
Tears  Federal   Service 

After  33  years  of  Federal  service,  all  of 
which  has  been  at  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  the 
"grand  old  man"  of  Personnel  will  retire  next 
week. 

Curt  Hogberg.  officially  retiring  April  28 
as  director  of  Army  Weapons  Command  Per- 
sonnel and  Training,  has  been  acting  chief 
of  Rock  Island  Arsenal  Personnel  since  July 
1966. 

The  57-year-old  Davenport-born  division 
chief  started  here  as  a  machinist's  helper  In 
Shop  M  In  1934  and  rose  to  the  position  of 
production  control  chief  by  1940.  In  1945  he 
switched  to  the  Personnel  career  field  where 
he  has  been  ever  since. 

A  Personnel  trainee  In  1945.  two  years 
later  Mr.  Hogberg  was  the  Personnel  Direc- 
tor. Later  In  his  career,  the  two-year  syn- 
drome appeared  again  when  he  was  deputy 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Command's  Manpower 
division  In  1955.  and  Its  chief  In  1957. 

That  same  year.  Mr.  Hogberg  was  awarded 
one  of  the  highest  Department  of  Army  cita- 
tions that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  civilian 
employee,  the  Commendation  for  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service. 

During  his  career  here,  he  has  lent  hi.s  ca- 
pabilities to  many  new  programs.  Among 
them  are  developments  of  tables  of  dl.^tribu- 
tlon,  various  manpower  programs,  coopera- 
tive education  programs,  the  buildup  of  » 
number  of  apprentice  programs  and  special 
training  areas  wherein  agreements  were  ne- 
gotiated with  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 


In  his  career  he  has  seen  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Management  Science  Office, 
which  began  as  a  function  of  the  Personnel 
office,  he  was  one  of  the  Island's  first  advo- 
cates of  air  transportation  utilization  for 
civilian  employees,  and  not  only  did  the 
Army  Management  Engineering  Training 
Agency  (AMETA)  complex  have  Its  begin- 
ning during  his  tenure,  he  was  a  part-time 
Instructor  there  during  Its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

Curt  Hogberg  says  his  plans  for  the  Imme- 
diate future  are  Indefinite.  His  wife  Is  an 
accountant  and  tax  consultant  in  MoUne  and 
his  son.  Pete.  Is  an  Industrial  engineer  in  the 
Combat  Vehicle  project  manager's  office  and 
president  of  the  MoUne  Jaycees. 

A  daughter.  Mrs.  James  Parra,  Uvee  in 
Studio  City.  Calif.,  and  another  son.  Curt 
Jr..  Is  employed  at  MoUne's  IBM  Corporation. 


American  Hungarian  Federation 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

OF    ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  60th  armlversary  of 
the  charter  of  a  fine,  loyal  American  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  values  of  our 
way  of  life  and  Individual  freedom,  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation. 

During  Its  60  years  of  existence  the 
Federation  worked  both  for  the  adap- 
tation of  Hungarian  immigrants  into  our 
society  by  acquainting  them  with  our 
culture  and  a  knowledge  of  our  govern- 
mental and  sodal  institutions  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  valuable  aspects 
of  Hungarian  culture  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  these  Immigrants. 

However,  since  the  tragic  fate  of  Hun- 
gary in  1945,  and  then  in  1956,  when 
Soviet  Russian  communism  engulfed 
their  native  country,  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  did  not 
shrink  from  the  task  of  denoimclng 
atheistic  communism  and  its  misdeeds 
and  tyranny  both  In  Hungary  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  also  point- 
ed out  to  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
origin  the  pitfalls  smd  dangers  of  com- 
munism in  this  coimtry  and  also  served 
as  Informal  spokesmen  for  the  people 
of  Hungary  deprived  of  Its  national  self- 
determination  and  Individual  freedom. 

Recently,  the  Federation  has  been  ac- 
tive In  publishing  and  disseminating 
studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can policy  and  conditions  in  Hungary. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  headed 
by  Prof.  Emery  G.  Szekely,  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  Z 
Michael  Szaz,  Seton  Hall  University. 
South  Orange,  Njr.,  produced  excellent 
studies  on  the  International  law  aspect 
of  the  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Hungary,  a  memorandum  to  President 
Johnson  on  American  policy  toward  East 
Central  Europe  In  general  and  Hungary 
to  particular  which  was  received  by  high- 
ranking  State  Department  officials,  and 
one  on  the  abortion  laws  of  Hungary. 
They  testified  In  favor  of  making  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag  a  Federal 


crime  and  are  slated  to  testify  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  committee  on 
East-West  relations. 

The  work  and  quality  of  the  organiza- 
tion which  comprises  the  two  American 
Hungarian  fraternal  organizations,  many 
of  the  American  Hungarian  clubs,  as- 
sociations and  churches  with  a  member- 
ship exceeding  120.000,  Is  led  by  Judge 
Albert  A.  Fiok,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as 
national  president  and  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Bishop  Dr.  Zoltan  Beky,  chairman 
of  the  board. 

Today,  when  many  subversive  and 
misled  elements  consider  patriotism  as 
obsolete.  It  is  well  to  congratulate  this 
organization  which  quotes  on  his  seal  the 
saying  of  the  Hungarian-bom  hero  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  Col- 
onel Nicolas  de  Kovats:  "Loyal  imto 
death,"  and  which  organization  has 
shown  Its  loyalty  to  this  country  and 
to  the  values  which  made  America  the 
land  of  the  free. 


The  Neighborhood  Yonth  Corps — A  Gal- 
veston Snccess  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  has  changed  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
since  Its  Inception  In  1964.  Through  Its 
guidance  and  inspiration  young  people 
have  become  productive  citizens  Instead 
of  remaining  in  the  trap  of  poverty. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  aflBlcted  with 
cancer  from  childhood  exemplifies  the 
effects  the  NYC  can  have  on  a  youth's 
life.  Frances  Marie  Odtnot  of  Galveston, 
Tex,  had  undergone  more  than  40  opera- 
tions that  resulted  In  the  amputation  of 
her  left  arm  and  shoulder.  When  she 
came  to  NYC  6  months  ago,  Frances 
Marie  was  given  her  chance. 

She  asked  the  project  director,  Herbert 
E.  Schmidt,  to  allow  her  to  do  something 
that  would  keep  her  active  "so  I  can  get 
some  exercise."  Schmidt  first  assigned 
her  to  handle  the  mall  rtm  in  the  Gal- 
veston Coimty  Court  House  where  the 
NYC  is  quartered.  "She  did  an  outstand- 
ing job,"  declared  Schmidt,  "and  every- 
body, including  all  the  judges  fell  In  love 
with  her." 

She  moved  on  from  this  job  to  clerical 
work,  where  she  perfected  her  typing 
skills.  Again  she  performed  extremely 
well,  typing  almost  as  fast  with  one  hand 
as  most  people  can  with  two. 

However,  the  hardest  task  was  finding 
her  a  permanent  job.  Although  most  of 
the  companies  Schmidt  approached 
wanted  to  hire  her,  they  were  unable  to 
because  insurance  companies  refused  to 
cover  her  in  the  general  policies  they 
carried  on  company  employees.  The  Post 
Office  in  Galveston  agreed  to  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  work  full  time.  Schmidt 
reported  that  she  Is  now  happily  em- 
ployed there,  operating  duplicating  and 
Xerox  machines. 


Frances  Marie's  fine  achievement  Is  an 
example  to  all  youth.  No  other  words 
convey  her  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  her  own,  and  1  would  like,  therefore, 
to  enclose  her  letter  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  Schmidt  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  for  the  helping 
hand  into  the  world  of  economic  inde- 
pendence : 
Herbct.t  E  Schmidt. 

Neighborhood       Youth       Corps,      Galveston 
County  Courthouse,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  Schmidt:  I  Just  wanted  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  working  for. 
and  with,  you  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  and  how  sorry  1  am  to  be  leaving  such 
a  pleasant  assocLiUon. 

I  also  wanted  to  thank  yoti,  tile  NYC  and 
aU  of  the  other  wonderful  p>eople  I  have  met 
through  my  work,  for  all  of  the  kindneas  and 
consideration  shown  to  me  and  for  the  help 
I  have  received  from  you  all.  Through  this 
help.  I  have  gained,  not  only  ezperlenoe  in 
various  jobe,  but,  i^lso.  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  business  world  and  all  that  it  entaUs. 
I  feel  I  have  learned  quite  a  lot  In  the  six 
months  that  I  have  been  with  the  NYC  but 
that  it  could  not  have  been  dona  without 
your  guidance  and  counseling. 

When  aU  others  had  turned  me  away,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  opened  Its  doora 
to  me  and  toc^  me  in.  For  that,  I  sbaU  b« 
eternally  grateful.  It  la  a  foolish  young  per- 
son who  has  need  of,  and  the  cbanoe  to  take 
advantage  of.  the  opportunities  that  this 
wonderful  organization  offers  and  doea  not 
give  of  himself  to  be  lead  tn  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  shall  always  be  a  cham.pl(»i  at  th«  HTO 
and  will  be  able  to  speak  from  experience — 
aUof  ItgoodI 

Again,  let  me  say  thank  jaa  for  aU  that 
you  and  the  NYO  h&ve  done  for  dob. 
Sincerely. 

Frances  Marie  Odinot. 


Job  Corps  Resnht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job 
Corps  camp  at  Collbran,  Colo,  waa  one 
of  the  first  established  In  the  Nation 
and,  from  the  very  beginning,  this  camp 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  entire  national  complex.  This  did  not 
come  about  by  chance.  On  the  contrary, 
the  success  of  the  Collbran  Job  Corps 
camp  has  been  the  result  of  enlightened 
and  effective  administration,  a  construc- 
tive program  and  the  cooperation  and 
understanding  of  the  surrounding  com- 
munity. Recently,  the  Grand  Junction 
Daily  Sentinel  published  a  series  of 
articles  describing  activities  at  the  camp, 
and  I  submit  one  of  those  articles — May 
24,  1967 — at  this  time  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  know  something  of  the  work 
that  has  been  completed  and  is  planned 
for  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

Vocational  as  Well  as  Academic  Skills 

Taught  at  Collbran  Center 

(By  Anls  Kelley) 

Collbran. — The  Job  Corps  Center  here, 
which  Is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Is  a  100-man  conservation 
center. 
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It  t««che>  eonatructlon  mnd  mechanical 
BklUa  *a  well  u  reading,  writing,  and  arlth- 
mettc. 

At  preaent  tbe  OoUbran  eenter  has  85 
corpemen.  ft3  ctaff  membera,  and  an  un<^B- 
cial  budget  of  $656,000  for  flacal  1967. 

All  the  camp's  ezpenses  are  Included  In  the 
budget:  food,  clothing,  wages,  and  equip- 
ment for  the  corpsmen;  all  the  staff's  wages: 
camp  maintenance  expenses;  supplies  for 
work  projects:  educatlonsU  materials:  trans- 
portation; and  upkeep. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  center  has  proc- 
essed 432  young  men. 

Of  those,  103  have  graduated.  171  have 
resigned  because  of  homesickness  or  personal 
problems,  45  have  transferred  to  urban  cen- 
ters, and  28  have  been  discharged  because  of 
disciplinary  problems,  health,  or  withdrawal 
of  parental  consent. 

The  camp  runs  Its  own  kitchen,  laundry, 
commissary,  and  educational  and  vocational 
projects. 

Corpsmen  desiring  to  learn  such  trades 
work  In  many  of  the  related  positions.  One 
of  the  camp's  most  successful  training  pro- 
grams is  Its  kitchen.  Several  graduates,  and 
some  non-graduates,  have  gone  on  to  jobs 
as  cooks  or  meat  cutters. 

Many  of  the  corpsmen  feel  that  they  are 
at  least  In  part  paying  their  way  by  the  work 
they  do  while  learning  various  skills. 

Center  director  Rex  Miller  says  the  value 
of  tb«  work  already  done  by  tbe  oorpemen  Is 
considerable,  but  It  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 
"Hie  Intangibles  Involved — such  as  the 
corpemen's  attitudes  and  the  number  of  Uves 
Improved — are  also  dllScult  to  assess,  he  said. 

In  the  post  two  years  while  In  training  the 
corpsmen  have : 

1.  Cleared  Ave  reservoirs  of  debris  and  dead 
trees  (Atkinson,  Kltson,  Silver,  Neversweet, 
and  Vega) . 

2.  Built  a  chain  link  fence  around  the  Mo- 
lina Power  Plant  and  access  doors  into  the 
Cottonwood  penstock  which  supplies  the 
power  plant  with  water. 

3.  Installed  tables,  grills,  and  water  works 
at  Cottonwood  Campground. 

4.  Repaired  low  places  In  the  dam  of  Cot- 
tonwood No.  1. 

5.  Packed  tbe  abandoned  portion  of  Colo. 
65  on  Grand  Mesa  for  a  sled  nin  the  winter 
before  last. 

6.  Built  access  roads  on  Orand  Meea,  at  the 
Rifle  Oap  picnic  area,  and  into  Lewis  Wash 
In  the  Grand  Valley. 

7.  Cleaned  Bome  Grand  Valley  canals. 

8.  Made  sanitary  fills  on  Biu-eau  of  Recla- 
mation lands. 

9.  Repaired  the  Bcmham  telephone  line. 

10.  Built  walks,  fences,  water  lines,  and 
landscaped  and  boxed  In  around  tbe  bases  of 
the  center  buildings.  In  addition  they  have 
built  four  of  the  oamp  buildings. 

11.  Picked  tomatoee  In  the  Grand  Valley  for 
13  days  when  there  was  a  laboar  shortage. 

12.  Assisted  In  tbe  clean-up  operations 
after  tbe  Lamar  and  Ouray  floods. 

13.  Searched  for  several  Tniting  persons. 

14.  Assisted  In  the  removal  of  bodies  from 
a  plane  crash  near  Meeker. 

15.  Rescued  hunters  whose  car  went  off  a 
hUl  near  Mesa  last  faU. 

16.  Rescued  persons  whose  ski  sleds  be- 
came stranded  on  Grand  Mesa. 

17.  Assisted  In  flgbUng  several  fires  in  the 
valley. 

18.  Conducted  surveys  on  Cottonwood 
Creek. 

19.  Assisted  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Col  bran  dump. 

20.  Installed  braille  signs  on  a  nature  trail 
at  Aspen. 

21.  Built  300  small  plug  dams  In  Lewis 
Wash. 

22.  Built  130  picnic  Ubies  to  be  placed  on 
campgrounds  this  sTmomer. 

Plans  for  future  works  projects  la  tbe 
coming  fiscal  year  Include: 

I.  Ccmpletlon  at  campgrounds  at  Bllle 
Cap,  Vega,  and  Cottonwood  reservoirs. 


2.  Completion  of  small  plug  retaining  dams 
tn  the  Lewis  Wash. 

3.  Making  and  setting  rustic  type  signs  for 
Bureau   of   Reclamation   projects. 

4.  Improving  the  camp's  athletic  field. 
6.  Building  a  Mesa  Lakes  nature  trail. 

6.  B\aidlng  a  boat  ramp  at  Cottonwood 
No.  1. 

The  most  striking  effect  Job  Corps  has  on 
the  boys.  Miller  said,  is  the  tremendous 
change  of  attitude  most  of  the  boys  experi- 
ence after  coming  to  the  center. 

Meet  come  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulder 
or  so  discouraged  they  don't  care  about  any- 
thing. 

Through  their  work,  their  studies,  and 
their  talks  with  staff  members  they  start  to 
realize  what  they  do  Is  up  to  themselves. 
Miller  said. 


Disturbing  Proposal  by  Mr.  McNamara 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  recently  proposed  deactivating  a 
number  of  Army  Reserve  units  and  15 
National  Guard  divisions.  With  respect 
to  the  National  Guard  units,  the  distln- 
gxilshed  Congress  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
James  V.  Skjth],  the  other  day  on  the 
floor  pointed  out  the  fallacies  of  this 
proposal.  In  addition  to  generally  sup- 
porting his  remarks,  I  would  like  to  voice 
my  criticism  of  Mr.  McNamara's  ill-con- 
sidered proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  are  well 
familiar  with  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions that  the  Army  Reserve  has  made 
to  this  country  during  both  war  and 
peace.  I  believe  the  reasons  are  best  put 
out  by  a  statement  issued  earlier  this 
month  from  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  the  National  Execttttve  Com- 
Mn-TEE  or  THE  Reserve  OmcERS  Associa- 
tion or  TUX  Unittd  States 

The  Reeerre  Officer  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  sometime  has  been  deeply 
concerned  about  the  persistent  effort  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense  to  reduce  the  Army 
Reserve,  and  to  restrict  and  discourage  its 
Citlzen-SoIdlers  In  their  willingness  and 
ability  to  serve  their  country  In  time  of  con- 
tinuing and  deepening  crisis. 

The  plan,  announced  yesterday,  intensifies 
this  concern  because  its  basic  result  is  to 
abolish  several  hundred  high-priority,  highly 
trained  combat  units,  composed  of  the  most 
highly  motivated  experienced  officers  and 
men  In  the  entire  United  States  Army.  More 
than  30.000  men  are  in  these  Army  Reserve 
Units:  by  circumstance.  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  they  must  do  so  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  many  of  them  must  be 
retrained,  and  reassigned.  The  plan  therefore 
Is  to  carry  out  a  merger  of  the  Army  Reserve, 
a  fully  Federal  force.  Into  the  National 
Guard,  with  Its  responsibility  to  the  respec- 
tive GovemorB. 

For  these  more  than  30,000  men  and  their 
units,  this  Is  Merger  by  any  definition. 

Merger  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  has  been  repeatedly  rejected  by 
the  Congress  as  being  opposed  to  the  national 
Interest. 

Also  Involved  In  this  plan  Is  the  deactiva- 
tion of  15  National  Guard  divisions,  strategi- 


cally located  throughout  the  United  States 
and  providing  a  vital  element  of  the  nations 
mobilization  base. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association,  with  Its 
record  of  46  years'  service  to  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  cannot  accept  as  sound  mili- 
tary policy  the  destruction  of  any  major  part 
of  the  nation's  military  training  and  mobili- 
zation base.  We  view  the  plan  as  having  been 
dictated  largely  by  political  expedience.  We 
applaud  those  officers  of  the  National  Guard 
who  frankly  recognize  and  call  public  atten- 
tion to  the  military  weakness  of  this  com- 
promise;  destroying  400  Army  Reserve  Com- 
bat Units  and  giving  them  to  the  National 
Guard  in  payment  for  loss  of  the  Guard  s  15 
divisions. 

ROA  has  been  cautioned  against  strongly 
opposing  this  plan. 

However,  convinced  as  we  are  that  it  is 
unsound,  and  liiat  the  steps  proposed  might 
dangerously  impair  the  combat  readiness  of 
both  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard- 
each  a  vital  part  of  the  One  Army  of  the 
United  States  of  America — we  reject  any 
self-serving  position.  Our  concern  is  only 
for  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
right  of  every  R€ser\-lst  to  be  ready  by  vir- 
tue of  adequate  training. 

To  carry  out  this  plan  of  further  reduc- 
ing the  Reserve  strength  In  the  Ught  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Near  East,  as  well 
as  the  Far  East,  seems  little  shcnt  of  folly. 
Involved  in  the  turbulence  of  these  massive 
changes  tn  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  are  more  than  170,000  soldiers. 

We  look  to  the  Congress.  In  meeting  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution,  crit- 
ically to  review  this  plan  of  June  2. 

In  Its  review,  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
obtain  fully  independent  and  professional 
military  testimony,  basing  Its  final  conclu- 
sions in  the  law. 

As  the  vehicle  for  public  hearings,  to 
which  we  think  this  Issue  must  be  sub- 
jected, the  Reserve  Vitallzatlon  BiU  (HR. 
2).  (massed  by  the  House  on  20  February  by 
a  vote  of  324-1 S.  and  recognized  publicly  by 
many  Senators  as  containing  elements  of 
law  vital  to  a  viable,  responsive  and  ready 
Reserve,  should  be  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  date. 
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UdoB-Industriei  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

O**  PXNNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  fruits  of  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management  In  this  country  is  the 
annual  Union-Industries  Show,  held  tliis 
year  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Coli-seum 
In  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

As  the  show  opened,  William  F.  Sch- 
nltzler,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  paid  tribute  to  this  splendid  In- 
stance of  Industrial  democracy.  Under 
unanimous  c<Hisent,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
text  of  Mr.  Schnltzler's  address  will  ap- 
pear In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Union- Industries   Show 

One  of  the  pleasant  events  I  look  forward 
to  each  year  Is  the  annual  Union-Industries 
Show.  For  many  years  I  have  attended  the 
openings  of  these  exhibitions  and  each  time  I 
have  been  amazed  anew  by  the  uniqueness 
of  this  event  and  the  story  that  Is  told  here. 

In  the  exhibits  and  In  the  men  and  women 
who  represent  the  unions  and  the  Industries 


here  is  demonstrated  what  we  have  long  said; 
that  is.  unions  are  people  like  yourselves  and 
all  employers  do  not  dislike  unions  of  their 
employees.  In  fact,  as  the  show  here  proves, 
together  they  have  produced  a  quality  of 
goods  and  a  level  of  craftsmanship  In  a 
volume  that  Is  a  marvel  of  the  world.  It  Is 
all  here.  There  Is  no  pretense  or  facade  and 
no  hokum  because  the  only  product  for  sale 
la  the  demonstration  that  labor-management 
relations  can  be  harmonious  and  mutually 
beneficial.  After  today  I  believe  you  wUl 
"buy"  this  thesis. 

It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  bring 
here  today  the  greetings  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
family  of  129  separate  and  autonomous 
unions  that  Is  the  American  labor  movement. 
We  are  very  proud  of  this  show  and  what  it 
demonstrates. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  show  is  not 
the  convention  of  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety. This  show  has  a  direct  importance  to 
all  Americans.  The  high  wages  and  the  strong 
contracts  that  unions  have  negotiated  are  of 
far  greater  benefit  than  to  only  the  workers 
directly  involved. 

Union  workers  spend  their  earnings.  They 
travel.  Many  come  to  Arizona  on  their  vaca- 
tions; many  union  workers  move  here  when 
they  retire  on  union-won  pensions,  and  all 
union  workers  buy  and  own  products  made  or 
grown  in  this  state.  It  Is  the  same  story  in 
every  state.  The  wages  of  union  workers  pro- 
vide In  great  measure  the  extra  thrust  of 
mass  purchasing  power  that  makes  possible 
tbe  goods  you  see  today. 

An  impoverished  worker  cannot  afford  the 
goods  on  display  here,  though  many  items 
are  what  we  consider  absolute  essentials  in 
our  daily  life.  The  Impoverished  WM-ker  can- 
not afford  a  late  model  automobile  or  the 
gas  to  drive  here  today  to  Just  to  see  what  is 
on  display.  Instead,  It  Is  the  well-paid 
worker,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, who  has  brought  about  this  miracle 
of  goods  and  is  able  to  ptu-chase  and  enjoy 
these  goods  himself. 

Here  today  you  will  not  see  a  convention 
of  trade  unionists  lambasting  the  bosses  nor 
wUl  you  see  a  gathering  of  employers  be- 
moaning the  demands  of  unions.  Instead 
you  will  see  what  is  an  eternal  puzzlement 
to  totalltarians  of  the  left  and  the  right. 
That  is.  a  demonstration  that  labor  and  In- 
dustry do  seek — and  In  many  Instances  have . 
achieved — a  working  industrial  democracy 
In  their  places  of  employment  all  over 
America. 

It  i»  therefore  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here; 
I  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  meeting  us  In 
labor  and  Industry  as  much  as  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  meeting  all  of  you. 


Hard  Work  Payi  for  Frink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM^D.  FORD 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  Members  know  Gaiy  R. 
Prtnk,  of  Michigan,  now  serving  as  staff 
director  of  the  Postal  Faclhtles  and  Mod- 
ernization Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
and  legislative  assistant  to  former  House 
Member  Wes  Vivian  in  the  89th  Con- 
eress.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  Interested  In  reading  an  ar- 
ticle that  Bob  Hovlng  of  the  Booth  papers 
wrote  about  Gary,  which  was  recently 
published  in  the  Booth  dailies  through- 
out Michigan: 


Hard   Work  Pats   for  Prink 
(By  Robert  A.  Hoving) 

Washington. — Gary  R.  Prink  helped  work 
his  way  through  the  University  of  the  Amer- 
icas In  Mexico  City  by  collecting  $10  a  head 
for  U.S.  students  he  recruited. 

He  got  through  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School  by  drumming  In  a  Jazz  com- 
bo and  working  in  a  gasoline  station,  gradu- 
ating in  27  months. 

The  34-year-old  Frink's  acumen  and  ca- 
pacity lor  hard  work  led  to  his  appointment 
Tuesday  as  director  and  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  subcommittee  on  postal  facilities  and 
modernization. 

Headed  by  Rep.  Joe  Pool.  D-Tex..  this  sub- 
committee will  deal  with  such  problems  as 
whether  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
k>e  converted  into  a  private  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration and  how  to  get  your  mail  delivered  on 
time  as  the  blizzard  of  letters  keeps  piling 
up. 

The  fact  that  Prink  has  an  affinity  for 
wearing  vests  and  knows  his  way  around 
Washington  (he  was  legislative  aide  to  form- 
er Rep.  Weston  E.  Vivian  of  Ann  Arbor)  also 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  his  appointment. 

Frink's  vest  Is  a  badge  that  he  is  "solid" — 
and  it  also  has  earned  him  the  nickname  of 
"Judge'  in  Washington. 

Bom  In  Rochester.  Mich..  Frink  attended 
Michigan  State  University  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  the  Americas  in  1955. 

At  the  latter  school  Prink  got  himself 
named  director  of  alumni  relations  and 
worked  out  the  $10  a  head  recruitment  deal. 
In  one  package,  he  recruited  75  students  from 
Michigan  and  used  the  $750  for  tuition  and 
to  get  married. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Sherry  L.  Rood,  the 
daughter  of  Max  E.  Rood,  retired  chief  of 
maintenance  and  buildings  for  the  Flint  Pub- 
Uc  Schools. 

Before  entering  the  U.  of  M.  Law  School 
in  1961.  Frink  sold  school  textbooks  In  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Knowing  that  Washington  always  can  use 
a  good,  bustling  lawyer,  he  came  here  for  a 
Job  after  graduating  from  U.  of  M.  Law 
School.  He  pounded  the  streets  for  three 
weeks,  then  became  a  legal  assistant  In  the 
general  counsel's  office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Frink  wound  up  writing  speeches  for  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson,  who  recently  resigned  as 
President  Johnson's  adrtser  on  consumer 
matters.  By  the  time  the  1964  election  cam- 
paign ended,  Frink  was  writing  Democratic 
speeches  in  the  Executive  Building  next  to 
the  White  House. 

He  went  to  work  for  Vivian  after  being 
Introduced  to  the  newly  elected  congressman 
by  Robert  Harris.  U.  of  M.  Law  School  pro- 
fessor. 

When  Vivian  lost  in  1966.  Frink  joined 
the  Department  of  Health.  Edu  *lon  and 
Welfare  as  special  counsel  to  a  task  force  on 
environmental  health. 

In  his  new  post,  Frink  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  congressional  com- 
mittee system  from  the  inside.  Committees 
can  make  or  break  legislation — and  the  postal 
subcommittee  will  play  a  key  role  In  a  pro- 
posed $1  billion  modernization  of  the  postal 
service  within  the  next  five  years. 

It  also  will  have  considerable  to  say  about 
how  much  that  service  Is  going  to  cost  In 
mail  rates. 

The  subcommittee  will  set  up  detailed 
hearings  not  only  on  postal  technological 
Improvements,  but  financing  postal  opera- 
tions. Organizing  those  hearings  will  be  one 
of  Frink's  main  responsibilities. 

Frink  lives  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  In 
Alexandria.  Va.  "I  get  wonderful  mall  service 
there."  he  says. 

But  it  could  be  that  vest.  He  always  has 
Its  pockets  stuffed  with  letters  and  papers 
and  apparently  carries  most  of  his  mall  home 
himself. 


School  Boards  Seek*  lanoTatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  school  board 
members  across  the  country  are  con- 
stantly seeking  new  and  better  ways  of 
educating  our  children. 

An  article  in  the  June  1967  issue  of 
Wisconsin  School  Board  News  reported 
the  results  of  a  recent  poll  of  school 
board  members,  seeking  their  opinions 
on  changes  needed  in  American  educa- 
tion. 

Because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  body,  I  include 
the  article  herewith: 

School    Boards    Tell    Gallup    Poll:    "We 
Want    To   Innovate" 

Princeton,  N.J. — School  boards  are  not 
dragging  their  feet  In  support  of  educational 
innovations,  a  new  Gallup  Poll  showed.  The 
48  state  study,  sponsored  by  the  Kettering 
Foundation's  Institute  for  the  Development 
of  Educational  Activities  (Project  IDEA) .  also 
recorded  the  views  of  school  board  members 
on  changes  needed  In  American  education. 

Purpose  of  the  study  was  to  "shed  light  on 
the  readiness  of  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  public  school  system — par- 
ents, school  boards,  and  school  adminis- 
trators— to  accept  change  an^  Innovation." 
Two  parts  of  the  study,  surveys  Involving 
parents  and  school  boards,  have  been  com- 
pleted (see  table) .  School  administrators  will 
be  surveyed  a  little  later  on. 

Pretested  interviews  lasting  for  at  lea^t  an 
hour  were  used  in  the  school  board  survey. 
Orie  member  from  each  of  566  school  boards 
WOT  lnter\'lewed  "to  provide  an  accurate  cross 
section  of  the  nation,"  the  pollsters  ex- 
plained. 

boards   will  embrace  chanox 

School  board  members,  the  Gallup  Poll 
found,  are  willing  "to  embrace  change."  But 
unfortunately,  the  report  said,  "the  nature 
of  their  responsibilities  does  not  permit  them 
to  devote  much  time  to  the  consideration 
of  changes  in  curriculum  or  teaching 
methods.  In  most  communities,  school  board 
members  say  they  are  overwhelmed  by  prob- 
lems of  Immediate  concern — finding  enough 
money  In  the  budget  to  meet  school  needs, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  i>opulation  growth 
with  new  buildings  and  classrooms,  meeting 
the  problem  of  teacher  shortages,  seeking  able 
and  experienced  teachers  within  budget  re- 
quirements. These  tasks  occupy  most  of  the 
time  of  tlie  nation's  school  boards."  the  re- 
port said.  "But  these  operating  problems  do 
not  crowd  out  all  discussion  of  curriculum 
changes,  new  teaching  methods,  or  practices 
In  all  Instances. 

"In  many  communities,"  the  rep>ort  added, 
"the  local  school  board  does  not  devote 
much  time  to  the  discussion  of  the  curricu- 
lum or  to  innovative  practices,  since  these 
are  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  super- 
intendent, principals  and  other  members  of 
the  administrative  staff.  When  some  Impor- 
tant change  is  made,  or  contemplated,  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  are  informed  and 
do  have  a  chance  to  discuss  the  change. 
But  the  Impetus  for  change  does  not  come 
from  school  board  members,  except  in  a 
small  minority  of  situations." 

School  boards  are  Inhibited  "to  an  im- 
portant extent  by  college  admissions  re- 
quirements and  regulations  enforced  by 
state  boards  of  education."  the  poll  reported. 

Schools  with  high  scholastic  records  can 
"get    around"    college    admission    require- 
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ments,  the  poll  pointed  out,  "but  the  typical 
school  would  have  trouble  If  It  departed 
from  the  usual  high  school  curriculum." 

Requirements  Imposed  by  state  boards  of 
education  lead  to  the  same  problem,  the  poll 
reported.  The  place  to  start  Improving 
current  curriculum  programs,  the  poll  sug- 
gested "Is  with  colleges  of  the  nation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  college  entrance  require- 
ments should  be  lowered  ...  It  does  mean 
they  should  begin  to  Introduce  greater 
flexibility  Into  their  requirements." 

In  the  survey,  members  of  school  boards 
were  asked:  "To  what  extent  do  college 
admission  requirements  Influence  your 
curriculum?"  More  than  seven  in  every  ten 
said  these  requirements  influenced  their 
currlculums  to  a  great  extent  or  almost 
completely.  The  school  board  members  were 
also  asked:  "Woxild  you  like  It  better  U 
colleges  exercised  less  influence  on  your 
curriculum?"  A  total  of  70  percent  said 
"No." 

VOCATIONAL    SKILLS    NEED    HELP 

During  the  interviews,  school  board  mem- 
bers were  also  asked  to  discuss  the  changes 
they  thought  should  be  made  in  national 
education  patterns.  The  findings  showed 
that  of  those  who  had  suggestions  to  make, 
the  largest  number  singled  out  vocational 
training  as  a  subject  that  deserved  more 
emphasis.  "School  board  members,"  the 
summary  stated,  "would  like  to  raise  the 
prestige  of  those  who  do  not  go  to  college, 
and  they  would  like  to  improve  the  quality 
of  this  training  by  bringing  it  more  into  line 
with  current  and  future  needs  of  business 
and  Industry." 

The  second  concern  of  school  board  mem- 
bers was  improved  teaching  staffs.  Among  the 
suggestions  offered  for  achieving  this:  in- 
creased salaries  to  give  the  profession  higher 
status  among  potential  teachers,  eliminating 
tenure,  more  use  of  audiovisual  methods, 
amaller  classes,  more  experimentation,  adop- 
tion of  new  teaching  methods,  greater  teach- 
er freedom  in  solving  discipline  problems,  use 
Of  teacher  aides,  volunteers  and  prog^ramed 
learning  technics. 

School  board  members  were  also  asked  to 
evaluate  13  educational  innovations  (see 
table) .  Commented  the  pollsters :  "School 
boards  of  the  nation  are  interested  in  innova- 
tions and  are  ready  to  adopt  those  that  seem 
to  offer  an  Improvement  over  present  prac- 
tices." 

School  board  members,  said  the  report,  "are 
almost  unanimous  in  bellieving  that  schools 
should  function  aa  community  centers  for 
adult  education,  cultural  and  civic  actlv- 
mes." 

Approximately  half  o*  those  Interviewed 
said  their  communities  were  involved  in  team 
teaching.  But  these  programs  often  were  in 
the  experimental  stage  or  confined  to  a  few 
classes,  the  report  said. 

Independent  study  time  for  students — an 
Innovation  approved  by  a  two  to  one  ratio — 
was  regarded  by  many  board  members  as  an 
Innovation  that  would  be  dlfllcult  to  intro- 
duce into  their  schools.  "Oddly  enough," 
commented  the  pollsters,  "parents  give  It  a 
higher  approval  vote  than  do  school  board 
members,  thus  pointing  out  the  likelihood 
that  this  plan  may  not  meet  as  much  resist- 
ance as  school  board  members  fear." 

Another  Innovation  strongly  endorsed  by 
both  school  board  members  and  parents  Is 
Instruction  designed  to  teach  students  how 
to  organize  their  work  and  thinking,  how  to 
analyze  problems,  and  how  to  arrive  at  Inde- 
pendent conclusions.  School  board  members 
indicated  they  anticipate  little  difficulty  in 
Introducing  this  type  of  training  in  the  cur- 
rlculiun.  Noted  the  findings:  "While  much 
experimentation  will  be  needed  to  prove  the 
effectiveness  of  this  type  of  Instruction,  and 
to  determine  the  content  of  such  a  program, 
educators  have  undoubtedly  overestimated 
the  problems  Involved  in  developing  such  a 
course.    People   in    the    business   world    fre- 


quently have  to  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem  and  they  could  be  of  great  help  In 
planning  the  content." 

Another  widely  supported  and  easy  to  start 
innovation  was  the  Idea  of  guide  books  for 
parents.  "The  acceptance  of  this  Innovation 
among  the  least  educated  parents,"  com- 
mented the  findings,  "Is  ample  proof  that 
parents  do  want  help  in  teaching  their  chil- 
dren discipline  and  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der, and  In  stimulating  them  to  take  greater 
interest  In  their  schpol  work." 

NONGRADrfisCHOOLS    GET    NOD 

The  report  said  that  a  "sizable  majority" 
of  board  members  (70  percent)  approve  of 
nongraded  schools.  "At  the  same  time," 
added  the  report,  "about  half  see  difficulties 
in  adopting  this  plan  for  their  own  school 
systems.  A  third  of  those  Included  In  the 
survey  say  they  already  are  doing  something 
about  assigning  students  to  classes  on  the 
basis  of  achievement  rather  than  age." 

Proposals  for  shortening  siunmer  vacations 


or  lengthening  the  school  day  proved  unpop- 
ular  vrith  both  parents  and  board  members. 
They  were  not  asked  to  comment  on  four- 
quarter  scheduling.  Neither  parents  nor 
board  members  liked  the  idea  of  standard 
nationwide  tests  on  the  order  of  those  that 
are  presently  administered  In  Great  Britain. 

Programmed  instruction  Is  more  highly 
regarded  by  school  board  members  than  by 
parents,  the  report  said,  "possibly  because 
school  board  members  may  be  more  familiar 
with  this  innovation." 

Parents  provided  slightly  more  support 
than  did  board  members  for  independent 
study  time  and  for  special  vocational  pro- 
grams. But  the  study  found  that  "the  atti- 
tude of  school  board  members  to  the  13  in- 
novations proposed  Is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  parents.  Those  highly  favored  are 
the  same  In  the  two  lists,  with  only  minor 
differences  In  the  percentage  of  those  who 
regard  the  proposal  as  a  'good  idea'  and  those 
who  think  it  is  a  'Poor  Idea.' " 


How  boards  and  parents  view  IS  innovalions  (ranked  in  order  of  approval) 


1.  Schools  as  community  centers 

2.  Classes  to  teach  students  how  to  think 

3.  Team  teaching 

4.  Movable  p»rlilions  for  classrooms 

5.  Guide  books  for  parents  for  each  {rade 

6.  Programed  instruction 

7.  Placement  based  on  achievement 

8.  Special  vocational  training 

9.  More  independent  study  time 

10.  Reduce  summer  vacation 

11.  Increase  sthool  day,  reduce  homework 

12.  Standard  test  for  high  school  diploma 

13.  Eliminate  competition  with  pass-fail  marks 
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Cpl.  Ralph  Flint,  Jr^  Killed  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   IdARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  Ralph  P.  Flint,  Jr.,  of  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  was  recently  killed  in  combat 
in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  Conwral  Flint  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

Ralph  Flint,  Jr.,  Marine  in  Vietnam 

Hacerstown. — A  19-year-old  Hagerstown 
marine  who  had  about  1  ^  months  of  duty  to 
complete  In  Vietnam  was  killed  in  action 
Sunday,  the  Defense  Department  reported 
yesterday. 

The  marine  was  Lance  Cpl.  Ralph  P.  Flint, 
Jr.,  whom  the  Defense  Department  said  wjis 
killed  near  Quang  Trl  when  fragments  from 
an  enemy  mortar  struck  him  in  the  chest. 
previously  injured 

Corporal  Flint  had  apparently  Just  re- 
turned to  combat  after  recovering  from  a 
wound  received  May  5.  Mrs.  R.  Lorraine  Flint, 
his  mother,  said  the  last  letter  she  received 
from  her  son  was  dated  May  16.  It  was  mailed 
from  a  hospital  ship. 

The  young  marine  had  been  in  Vietnam 
since  July  14,  1966.  He  was  expected  home  in 
Augtist,  hl«  mother  said  today.  Corporal  Flint 
enlisted  lo  the  Marine  Corps  In  January, 
1966. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  a 
brother.  Nelson  Flint.  Mrs.  Flint  and  her  •<Mi 
live  at  9  Winter  street,  in  Hagerstown. 


Rejavenation  of  St.  Paris,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  proud  to  note  recently  an  article  by 
Mr.  Howard  B.  Sturgeon,  secretary  of 
the  Ohio  Bankers  Association,  In  that 
organization's  May  1967  issue,  concern- 
ing St.  Paris,  Ohio,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Sturgeon,  who  hails  originally 
from  St.  Parts,  writes  of  the  recent  re- 
juvenation of  that  community  through 
the  efforts  of  a  few  enterprising  young 
businessmen  and  bankers. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

The  OBA  CiRCurr 
(By  Howard  Sturgeon) 

I  guess  It  Is  no  secret  to  at  least  some  Ohio 
bankers  that  I  originated  In  St.  Paris.  Ohio, 
and  have  a  lot  of  pride  in  my  home  town. 

Recently  I  was  invited  to  attend,  on  » 
Sunday,  an  open  house  of  the  newly  re- 
modeled home  town  bank — First-Central  Na- 
tional. My  home  town  bank  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous Job  in  modernizing  and  enlarging 
their  main  office,  but  the  umque  part  of  tb« 
Sunday  open  house  was  the  fact  that  tbli 
occasion  also  stirred  other  merchants  in  the 
town  to  have  open  houses  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  arrived  In  town.  It  looked  like  the 
State  Fair  was  going  on  or  some  similar 
large  occasion,  and  I  think  there  were  more 
people  in  town  at  one  time  than  at  any  date 
In  the  past. 


St.  Parts  has  been  rejuvenated  lately  after 
going  through  several  years  of  dying  on  the 
vine,  so  to  speak.  This  has  come  about  due 
to  the  efforts  of  a  few  young  businessmen  In 
town  who  formed  a  corporation  and  decided 
to  do  something  about  the  empty  store 
buildings  up  and  down  the  main  street.  They 
purchased  empty  store  buildings  right  and 
laft.  including  one  that  X  had  an  Interest  in. 
After  renovating  these  buildings,  they  set 
out  to  attract  some  new  businesses  In  town 
and  their  results  have  been  more  successful 
than  they  ever  hoped  for.  They  have  torn 
down  some  old  houses  and  buildings  and 
provided  parking  lots.  There  Is  a  new  nine- 
hole  golf  course  north  of  town,  the  public 
library  has  been  renovated,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  thing  they  did  in  St.  Paris  that  is 
unique  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
much  criticism  of  the  parking  meters  that  It 
was  driving  business  away.  To  offset  this 
criticism,  the  town  council  compromised 
with  the  public  by  removing  every  other 
parking  meter.  In  other  words,  here  la  a 
parking  space  with  a  meter,  and  next  to  it 
s  parking  space  without  a  meter,  then  an- 
other meter,  etc.  The  town  treasurer  told  me 
that  they  are  receiving  more  revenue  from 
half  the  parking  meters  than  they  did  when 
each  space  had  a  meter. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  rambling  about 
my  home  town  but,  like  anyone  else,  once 
tgeAn.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  proud  to 
see  what  some  enterprising  young  men  and 
bankers  can  do  to  dress  up  an  otherwise 
drab  community. 


International  Social  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Develop- 
ment Is  new  name  for  peace."  These 
words  of  Pope  Paul  VI  in  his  encycUcal 
"The  Development  of  Peoples"  were  the 
theme  of  the  commencement  address 
given  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
PHRkY.  at  St.  Thomas  College,  St.  PauL 
Minn. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  challenged 
the  graduates  with  the  problems  created 
hy  moving  from  a  tribal  to  a  global  com- 
munity. International  social  justice  he 
said,  demands  a  revision  of  patterns  of 
International  trade,  increased  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  a  rejection  of  poUtlcal  mes- 
nanlsm. 

The  challenge  is  also  made  to  this 
Congress  and  I  place  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RiMASKS  OF  Vice  PaEsmENT  HtraERT  H. 
Humphrey  at  thi  Commencement,  Col- 
LKCK  OF  St.  Thomas,  St.  Pact,,  Minn.. 
Mat  27,  1967 

"We  should  live  in  our  age,  know  it.  be  in 
touch  With  it  .  .  .  our  work  is  in  the  present 
Mid  not  in  the  past." 

Those  words  were  not  spoken  last  week,  but 
m  1887  by  the  founder  of  thU  college.  Arch- 
bishop John  Ireland. 

In  Archbishop  Ireland's  time,  the  old 
rroauer  was  fading  before  the  new  Indus- 
tnal  revolution. 

Individual  relationships  were  yielding  to 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  and  the  result- 
mg  urbanization  of  society,  were  destroying 
«•  bonds  oif  h\iman  soUdarity  which  had 
°^^  Americans  together  In  a  largely  rural 
nciety. 


Archbishop  Ireland  was  among  the  first  to 
see  that  the  critique  of  Industrial  exploita- 
tion— and  the  plea  for  social  Justice — con- 
tained In  Pope  Leo  xni's  encyclical  "Rerum 
Novarum"  applied  to  the  United  States  as 
well  as  to  Europe. 

Monslgnor  John  A.  Ryan,  a  Professor  at 
St.  Thomas  College,  exposed  the  moral  hol- 
lowness  of  the  prevailing  laissez  faire  phi- 
losophy, and  played  an  Important  role  In 
achieving  a  general  recognition  In  the  United 
States  that  social  Justice — not  unrestrained 
profit-seeking— should  be  the  guiding  norm 
for  society. 

For  Monslgnor  Ryan,  and  others,  recog- 
nized that  men  needed  each  other,  and  that 
man's  Interdependence,  increasingly  a  physi- 
cal fact  of  life,  was  also  a  moral  necessity. 

Pope  Leo  XIII,  Archbishop  Ireland  and 
Monslgnor  Ryan  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  social  Justice  In  a  national  con- 
text. Today  we  must  focus  on  Justice  In  a 
global  setting. 

Pope  Paul  in  his  new  encycUcal  on  "The 
Development  of  Peoples"  has  stated  the 
situation  clearly:  "Today  the  principal  fact 
we  must  all  recognize  Is  that  the  social  ques- 
tion has  become  world-wide." 

Yes.  the  world  has  become  a  "village 
planet." 

But,  regrettably,  too  many  of  our  loyalltles 
and  institutions  remain  tribal,  not  plane- 
tary. 

To  replace  the  tribal  community  with  a 
global  community  requires  the  growth  of  new 
loyalltles  .  .  .  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
stitutions .  .  .  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
obligations. 

In  building  such  a  global  community,  we 
face  one  clear  and  overwhelming  challenge: 
The  widening  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor. 

Ever>-where  we  see  people  caught  between 
soaring  hopes  and  Immovable  traditions. 

Everywhere  we  see  a  revolution  against 
what  Emmanuel  Mounler  called  the  "estab- 
lished disorder." 

And  we  know  that,  in  today's  world,  peace 
can  be  threatened  by  social  and  economic 
deprivation,  by  destitution  and  hunger  as 
well  as  by  armies  crosslnlg  borders  and  bombs 
falling  from  the  sky. 

How  do  we  meet  this  threat?  Pope  Paul  VI 
has  rightly  stated  that  "Development  Is  the 
new  name  for  peace." 

But  "development"  cannot  be  limited  to 
economic  growth.  It  must  {womote  the  good 
of  the  whole  man. 

"Development"  la  not  just  a  matter  of 
eliminating  hunger,  or  even  of  reducing  pov- 
erty. The  struggle  against  physical  destitu- 
tion is  not  enough. 

It  is  a  question  rather  of  building  a  world 
where  each  man,  no  matter  what  his  race,  re- 
ligion or  nationality,  can  live  a  fully  human 
lUe  ...  a  world  where  each  man  may  be  freed 
from  the  servitude  Imposed  on  Mm  by  other 
men  or  by  natural  forces  he  la  unable  to 
control. 

It  Is  a  question.  In  shM^  of  building  a 
world  where  freedom  is  not  an  empty  wcaxi. 

In  this  striving  for  real  development,  we 
who  Uve  in  the  Western  world  have  a  special 
responsibility. 

It  was  we  who  launched  the  techno- 
logical revolution  that  has  produced  such 
dazzling  wealth  in  the  midst  of  squalor. 

It  is  we  who  have  spread  it  to  the  world 
at  large. 

And  today  we  tolerate — by  limited  exer- 
tion If  not  by  inaction — inconceivable  and 
growing  disparities  of  wealth  and  destitution. 
The  hard  facts  are  these: 
In  this  world,  only  some  800  million  peo- 
ple have  per  capita  Income  of  over  750 
dollars  a  year. 

Another  400  million  earn  between  250  and 
750  dollars  a  year. 

The  remaining  2.2  billion  earn  less  than 
250  dollars  per  year.  (And  almost  half  of 
these  earn  less  than  100  dollars  a  year) 

Does  anyone  think  this  disparity  can  con- 
tinue   without   the    eventual    outbreak    of 


serious     violence     and     war — without    new 
Cubas,  Congos  and  Dominican  Republics? 
How  are  we  going  to  close  this  gap? 
It  will  require  determined  effort  by  local 
leaders   to   mobilize   local   resources. 

And  by  "local  resources"  I  mean  not  Just 
material  resources.  I  mean,  also,  resources 
of  vision  and  will  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  leaders  who  would  bring  their  na- 
tions Into  the  20th  century. 

But  no  matter  how  much  the  poor  nations 
help  themselves,  we  cannot  evade  the  fact 
that  they  stand  little  chance  of  success 
without  the  he"lp  of  those  which  are  rich. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  engage  in  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Once  we  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
universal  common  good  and  of  International 
social  Justice — and  show  a  willingness  to 
commit  ourselves  to  it — the  technical  prob- 
lems of  assistance  can  be  solved.  Not  with- 
out difficulty — but  they  can  be  solved. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  you  and  I  must  answer- 
are  those  stated  bluntly  by  Pope  Paul  in  his 
encyclical : 

"Let  each  one  examine  his  conscience,  a 
conscience  that  conveys  a  new  message  of 
our  times.  Is  he  prepared  to  support  out  of 
his  own  pocket  works  and  undertakings 
organized  in  favor  of  the  most  destitute?  Is 
he  ready  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that  the 
pubUc  authorities  can  intensify  their  efforts 
in  favor  of  development?  Is  he  ready  to  pay 
a  higher  price  for  imported  goods  so  that 
the  producer  may  be  more  Justly  rewarded? 
Or  to  leave  this  country.  If  necessary  and 
if  he  is  yoting.  in  order  to  assist  in  this  de- 
velopment of  the  young  nations?" 

History  has  shown  that  man  wUl  pay  a 
high  price  for  the  victories  of  war.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  he  will  sacrifice 
for  the  development  required  for  peace. 

We  are  challenged,  then,  today  to  transfer 
the  standard  which  has  become  an  accepted 
norm  In  modem  national  societies  to  the 
International  community.  This  Is  revolu- 
tionary doctrine. 

It  will  entail,  among  other  things,  revi- 
sion of  the  existing  North-South  pattern  of 
International  trade. 

As  Pope  Paul's  encyclical  pointed  out: 
"An  economy  of  exchange  can  no  longer  be 
based  solely  on  the  law  of  free  oompeUtion. 
Freedom  of  trade  is  fair  only  IX  it  is  subject 
to  the  demands  of  social  Justice." 

The  Pope's  admonition  haa  already  been 
heeded  to  some  degree  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  trade  negotiation.  In  that  negotia- 
tion the  rich  nations  have  agreed  to  a  new 
program  of  food  aid  for  the  poor.  And  they 
are  now  considering  the  immediate  exten- 
sion of  trade  concessions  to  the  developing 
countries  which  will  not  be  fully  extended 
to  the  developed  for  another  five  years. 
But  this  is  only  a  beginning. 
As  we  prepare  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development,  to  be  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
1968,  we  must  re-examine  many  of  our  old 
basic  premises. 

For  instance,  President  Johnson  has  al- 
ready indicated  that  we  are  ready  now  to 
explore  the  possible  benefit  of  temporary 
preferential  tariff  advantages  for  all  devel- 
oping countries  In  the  markets  of  all  the  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

What  about  development  assistance  aside 
from  trade? 

The  United  States — and  other  developed 
nations — are  contributing  less  than  .7  of  one 
per  cent  of  their  Gross  National  Product 
today.  We  stand  guUty,  Just  as  others  do. 

I  know  there  are  experts  who  claim  the 
poor  nations  cannot  usefully  absorb  too 
much  more. 

But  the  World  Bank  estimates  that  devel- 
opilng  nations  can  efficiently  absorb  twice  the 
amount  of  capital  today  as  a  decade  ago. 
Yet  the  trend  In  contributions  continues 
downward. 
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Not  only  is  tbe  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance Inadequate. 

There  is  the  obvious  need  for  achieving  a 
better  balance  between  population  and  avail- 
able resources. 

'  Debt  burtfens  have  mounted  to  staggering 
heights. 

And  trained  talent  Is  steadily  drained 
from  developing  countries — depriving  them 
of  not  only  technical  talent  but  of  their  nat- 
ural political  and  social  leaders  as  well. 

As  we  celebrate  this  June  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Marshall  Plan,  I  believe  the 
Industrialized  nations  of  the  world  must 
renew  their  determination  to  provide  aid  at 
the  level  that  it  Is  needed. 

I  say  the  World  Bank  Is  right.  According 
to  present  rates  of  economic  growth,  the 
foreign  aid  contribution  of  developed  coun- 
tries could  well  be  doubled. 

As  we  look  toward  the  next  decade,  we 
should  not  exclude  tbe  possibility  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries can  cooperate  In  carrying  this  1  orden. 
The  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  World  Bank's  consortia  for  India  and 
Pakistan  would  be  a  welcomed  first-step — 
Which  could  lead  to  broader  participation  In 
the  future. 

If  we  are  to  meet  this  challenge  in  all  its 
asp>ect8,  we  must  strengthen  •every  economic 
institution  we  have — and  develop  new  ones 
If  ne«d  be.  If  our  existing  financial  and  de- 
velopment Instltutionfi — all  formed  two 
decades  ago  with  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations — need  to  be  supplemented  or 
modified,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  so. 
To  make  tbe  moral  weight  of  the  Church 
felt  at  the  grassroots  level,  the  Pope  estab- 
lished In  January  of  this  year  a  Papal  Com- 
mission on  Justice  and  Peace. 

Working  with  parallel  national  secretariats, 
and  cooperating  closely  with  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Commission  on 
Justice  and  Peace  can  do  much  to  mobilize 
public  support  for  the  development  of  ef- 
forts ahead. 

We  know  that  basic  social  injustices  will 
be  corrected — whether  the  race  problem  In 
our  nation,  or  the  poverty  problem  In  our 
world — only  when  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  Jus- 
tice has  triumphed  over  Injustice  .  .  .  the 
conscience  of  the  present  over  the  memory  of 
the  past,  only  after  men  and  women  of  con- 
science formed  in  a  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradi- 
tion took  their  convictions  seriously  and 
translated  them  into  action. 

Closing  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  Is 
not  something  to  be  achieved  In  a  period  of 
months  or  even  years.  We  must  avoid  becom- 
ing what  the  poet  Meredith  called  "too  soon 
deopairers."  But  we  must  close  that  gap — 
not  Jiist  because  it  Is  in  our  own  interest,  not 
Just  because  of  the  Oonununist  challenge — 
but  as  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  inau- 
gural message:  "Because  It  is  right." 

Finally,  may  I  add  this:  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  confuse  a  recognition  of  the 
mcH^  unity  and  interdependence  of  man- 
kind with  the  political  messianlsm  of  a  na- 
tion, class  or  race. 

Our  acceptance  of  the  obligation  to  help 
the  poor  does  not  mean  that  we  have  either 
the  obligation  or  intention  to  Impose  our 
political  and  social  Institutions  on  other 
coiintries  or  continents. 

Our  recognition  of  our  responsibility  car- 
ries with  it  no  claim  that  power  and  virtue 
are  synonomous,  that  the  power  of  the  most 
powerful  must  be  harnessed  to  spread  one 
version  of  virtue.  It  does  not  imply  that  any 
one  nation  can  claim  to  be  the  engine  that 
makes  the  moral  universe  go  around. 

It  is  the  task  of  both  the  graduation  class 
of  1967  and  of  our  generation  to  convince 
the  legislatures  and  the  executives — of  all 
developed  nations — that  moral  Imperatives 
as  well  as  physical  security  require  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  to  long-range  eco- 
nomic and  techmcal  assistance  to  the  de- 
veloping nations  of  the  world. 


"Development  is  the  new  name  for  peace." 

All  men  profess  to  seek  pesice.  But  peace 
Is  like  a  flower — it  needs  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  grow.  It  cannot  grow  in  the  rocks  of  bit- 
terness and  poverty,  m  the  dry  s&nds  of 
backwardness  and  despair.  It  needs  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  education  and  food,  and  of  health 
and  hope. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  it  requires  a  master 
architect;  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — but 
we  must  use  time  as  a  tool  and  not  as  a 
crutch. 

It  Is  our  task  today,  and  It  will  be  yours 
tomorrow,  to  bring  men  closer  to  the  day 
when  social  Justice  for  all  is  no  longer  a 
dream  but  a  reality,  all  over  this  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward  has  been  for  gen- 
erations one  of  the  great  American  News- 
papers. Pounded  70  years  ago,  when  im- 
migrante  flooded  into  America  by  the 
millions,  this  imusual  newspaper  helped 
Jewish  people  learn  about  their  new 
country. 

J.  C.  Rich,  editor  of  the  Hat  Worker, 
weekly  publication  of  the  United  Hat- 
ters, Cap  and  Millinery  Workers,  has  also 
been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward  since  1922.  In  an  article 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Ped- 
erationlst,  monthly  magazine  published 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  he  observes  that  the 
paf)er  was  also  a  strong  friend  of  strug- 
gling unions  In  New  York's  needle  trades 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  Rich's  story  is  of  historic  Interest, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  reprinted  In  the 
Record. 

Forward:   Labor's  Ally  pok  70  Years 
(By  J.  C.Rich) 

The  Jewish  Dally  Forward.  70  years  old 
this  year,  has  always  cherished  its  labor 
credentials  as  its  most  valued  asset.  It  be- 
gan life  an  an  issue  of  trade  union  allegiance 
and  has  maintained  its  close  bond  with  labor 
through  All  the  years  of  its  existence. 

This  association  consisted  not  merely  of 
generally  sympathetic  leanings.  Beyond  all 
other  libertarian  strivings  was  the  Forward's 
own  direct,  intimate  and  intense  involve- 
ment with  the  cause  of  labor.  The  Forward 
is  well-known  In  the  labor  movement  as 
spokesman  and  protagonist  of  the  apparel 
trades  unions.  What  is  less  well-known,  per- 
hapw,  is  that  it  came  into  being  in  defense 
against  an  assault  on  the  former  American 
Federation  of  Labor  by  a  coterie  of  leftwlng 
fanatics  grouped  in  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
of  those  days.  Insufficiently  defined  also  is 
its  opposition  to  the  International  Workers 
of  the  World  in  the  decade  or  two  after  its 
founding  and,  finally,  the  Forward's  victori- 
ous struggle  with  the  communists  in  recent 
decades  in  their  effort  to  capture  the  needle 
trades  unions  and  obtain  leverage  for  domi- 
nance ov«-  the  entire  labor  movement. 

Beyond  its  immediate  sphere  of  the  gar- 
ment unions,  the  Forward  also  mobilized  the 
Jewish  populace  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  la  behalf  of  labor's  m^jor  struggles. 


In  the  strikes  of  coal  miners,  steel  worketi, 
texUle  workers  and  In  other  of  labor's  «- 
deals,  the  Forward  contributed  not  alone  iti 
own  fund  but  also  aligned  the  entire  Jewish 
community  in  and  of  the  beleaguered  strik- 
ers. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  trade  unionist! 
to  comprehend  what  a  vital  role  the  Porwani 
played  In  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  ap- 
parel  trades  unions.  This  total  Involvement 
with  the  cause  of  the  workers  was  demon- 
strated in  dramatic  fashion  in  each  of  the 
huge  strikes  that  brought  the  garment 
unioiis  into  being  during  the  second  decade 
of  this  century. 

The  first  was  the  "uprising"  of  the  shirt- 
waist makers  in  1909-1910.  an  almost  spon- 
taneous explosion  of  some  20,000  workers, 
most  of  them  young  Jewish  girls.  Aside  from 
agitational  news  stories  and  feature  articles 
in  the  Forward,  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  strike  that  broke  out  toward  the 
end  of  1909  In  the  New  York  shirtwaist  and 
"empress"  dress  shops.  Unionists  in  the  Por. 
Ward  camp  maintained  a  moribund  Local  25 
of  shirtwaist  workers  and  had  arranged  a 
mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  to  simulat* 
interest  In  the  union  and  drum  up  senti- 
ment for  a  possible  strike.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  Benjamin  Pelgenbaum,  a  noted 
writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Forward.  A  featured 
speaker  was  Samuel  Gompers.  who  came  to 
demonstrate  the  solidarity  of  organized  labor 
with  the  cause  of  the  walstmakers. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  that  a  girl  rose  Im- 
patiently after  many  speeches  and  cried  out 
in  Yiddish,  "Enough  talk!  I  propose  we  strike 
now!" 

The  entire  audience  was  galvanized  by  the 
call  and  tiie  girl's  motion  was  seconded. 
Moved  beyond  all  caution  and  temerity,  the 
chairman,  Pelgenbaum,  called  to  the  audi- 
ence; "Do  you  mean  it?  If  you  do,  then  take 
this  ancient  Jewish  oath:  "If  I  turn  traitor 
to  the  cause  I  now  pledge,  may  this  hand 
wither  from  the  arm  I  now  raise."  " 

The  date  was  November  22,  1909.  The  strike 
was  on  and  was  to  continue  through  a  long, 
bitter  winter  against  enormous  oUds.  The 
girls  got  considerable  attention  and  even 
more  sympathy  from  well-meaning  matrons 
in  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  but  strike 
relief  in  the  form  of  bread,  medical  care  and 
rent  money  came  In  response  to  appeals  In 
the  Forward. 

Less  than  a  half-year  after  the  end  of  the 
walst-makers'  strike  came  the  "Revolt  of  tie 
50.000,"  the  cloakmakers  in  New  York's  ap- 
parel Industry.  Unlike  the  first  strike,  thU 
one  was  well-planned  and  well-staffed. 
Workers  had  been  signed  up  in  large  number* 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  strike,  meet- 
ing halls  had  been  rented,  committees  were 
appointed  In  advance  for  picketing,  relief 
gathering,  speaking  arrangements — and. 
most  Important,  for  soup  kitchens  for  needy 
strikers.  With  characteristic  energy.  Benja- 
min Schleslnger,  at  the  time  business  man- 
ager of  tha  Forward,  took  charge  of  strike 
operations  and  became  president  of  the  In- 
temataional  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union 
after  the  strike. 

An  account  of  strike  expenditures  remains 
of  that  famous  cloakmakers'  struggle.  Of 
$246,000  raised  during  the  three  months  of 
the  strike  in  the  simuner  of  1910 an  enor- 
mous sum  for  that  time — $62,000  came  from 
readers  of  the  Forward  in  response  to  Its 
appeals  for  strike  aid. 

In  1913  came  the  general  strike  of  the 
men's  clothing  workers  in  New  York,  another 
mass  upheaval  of  needle  trades  workers.  It 
was  backed  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  supported  with  direct  aid  from 
the  Forward  in  the  form  of  money,  man- 
power, full  press  coverage  and  even  the  op- 
eration of  a  soup  kitchen. 

The  cap  makers,  millinery  workers,  for 
workers,  fancy  leather  goods  workers  ind 
thousands  of  other  workers  found  support  to 
the  Forward  and  stimulation  without  fOrt 
for  their  trade  umon  activity. 
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The  Forward  came  into  being  in  1897  in  a 
ferment  of  conflicting  ideologies.  Then,  as 
now.  there  were  men  who  sought  shortcuts 
to  Utopia.  The  dictatorship  of  the  few  on 
the  premise  that  It  would  benefit  the  many 
was  a  novel  Idea  in  the  radical  circles  of  the 
time,  yet  in  effect  It  held  dominance  among 
them.  Indeed,  long  before  there  were  bolshe- 
viks, the  idea  that  all  power  must  be  vested 
In  an  elite  group  of  radicals  was  already  be- 
ing advocated  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of 
humanistic  prerogative. 

The  anarchists  fought  It  out  with  the 
socialists  as  the  two  chief  contenders  in  the 
Immigrant  community  of  New  York  City  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Among  the  anar- 
chists there  were  pockets  of  internal  dispute 
as  there  were  .among  the  socialists.  Single  tax 
advocates  of  the  Henry  George  School  added 
populist  flavor  to  the  ideological  brew.  The 
Krilghts  of  Labor  were  on  the  decline,  but 
still  maintained  vestigial  unions  here  and 
there.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
rapidly  supplanting  the  Knights,  but  sudden- 
ly found  Itself  under  attack  from  a  source 
from  which  It  nevw  anticipated  hostility — 
tbe  socialists. 

In  addition  to  such  Ideological  conten- 
tions, the  economic  and  political  cllmats  of 
the  time  was  one  of  hashncss  In  the  midst  of 
depraved  corruption  and  debasement  in  most 
cities,  particularly  in  New  York. 

All  Industry  in  the  United  States  was  one 
huge  sweatshop  before  the  development  of 
unions,  but  the  apparel  trades  surpassed  aU 
others  In  the  jxjverty,  exploitation  and  In- 
dignity forced  on  its  victims. 

The  young  Jewish  people  who  had  torn  up 
roots  abroad  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
Justice  and  security  in  the  new  world  found 
thelves  thwarted  and  defeated  at  every  turn. 
Tenement  housing  and  general  poverty  were 
not  the  worst  of  their  afflictions.  These  forms 
of  disadvantage  they  bad  known  all  their 
youth  and  they  managed  to  adjust  to  it  in 
this  country.  'What  really  rankled  was  tbe 
lack  of  Justice  and  equality  In  a  land  that 
had  been  represented  as  the  haven  of 
Uberty. 

Wages  were  low  and  hours  were  long  in 
the  sweatshops  and  that  was  bad  enough.  But 
this  became  Intolerable  when  added  to  It 
were  the  Intimidation  and  Indignity  heaped 
on  sweatshop  Inmates  by  master,  foreman 
and  strawboss.  Shouted  commands  and 
physical  assaults  were  ordinary  measures  of 
authority  and  discipline  exercised  by  sweat- 
shop owners  who  themselves  were  harried 
beyond  endurance  by  the  competitive  stresses 
of  the  sweatshop  economy. 

As  for  the  political  venality  that  prevailed 
In  those  d&yB,  It  was  pervasive  and  flagrant 
la  New  York  City.  Present-day  racketeering 
la  mild  by  comparison  with  the  rampant 
criminality  of  the  period.  The  courts,  the 
police,  every  agency  of  government  was  de- 
bauched by  graft  and  rascality.  The  East 
Side  of  New  York — to  which  Jewish  arrivals 
from  abroad  thronged  for  their  first  homes — 
had  become  the  red-light  district  under  Tam- 
many protection.  Young  girls  suffering  the 
poverty  and  drudgery  of  the  sweatshop  be- 
came the  special  prey  of  those  who  fattened 
on  the  profits  of  vice. 

It  was  this  boundless  depravity  of  the  gov- 
ermnental.  economic  and  social  environment 
that  the  Forward  was  committed  to  cleanse 
and  regenerate. 

An  agonizing  handicap  rarely  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  hardships  o*  the  early 
Immigrant  days  was  the  dreadful  loneliness 
<rf  the  new  arrivals  in  this  country.  These 
tomigrants  were  mainly  young  people  whom 
misery  and  injustice  had  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  familiar  associations.  Now.  in  the 
new  land,  the  bewilderment  of  foreign  en- 
vlTonment  and  the  longing  for  family  and 
near  ones  were  added  tribulations.  Thes* 
^"^rrassed  and  (tutrened  p«opl«  beeams  «b 
**ger  audience  for  a  newspaper  which  spoks 
their  language  and  understood  their  prob- 
lems. 


The  spark  that  gave  birth  to  the  Forward 
was  a  revolt  against  the  dictatorial  rule  that 
had  fastened  itself  on  the  American  socialist 
movement  toward  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  passage  of  time  has  dulled  the  edge 
of  that  conflict,  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  as 
cathartic  and  as  decisive  as  the  one  with  the 
coirmiunistfi  in  which  the  Forward  became 
engaged  30  years  later. 

In  the  1890'8.  as  In  the  1920'6,  the  wax  was 
an  Ideological  one.  but  the  battlefront  was 
on  the  field  of  trade  unionism.  At  that  time, 
the  lender  of  the  then  Socialist  Labor  Party 
was  Daniel  De  Leon.  He  was  a  native  of 
Curacao,  a  memiier  of  a  wealthy  family  and 
had  come  to  Columbia  University  to  do  grad- 
uate work.  He  was  attracted  to  the  Single 
Tax  movement  of  Henry  George  and  moved 
by  rapid  stages  into  socialist  activity.  'Vet- 
erans still  recall  him  as  a  man  of  consider- 
able personal  magnetism,  forceful  in  manner 
and  speech.  His  .icademic  schooling  and  gen- 
er.al  knowledge  m.ade  him  one  to  look  up  to 
In  the  immigrant  community.  His  presence 
flattered  the  members  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
branches  on  the  East  Side,  a  membership 
whose  Jewish  complement  soon  outnum- 
bered the  German  socialists.  An  aura  of  su- 
perior attainments  enveloped  this  leader,  so 
excesses  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
in  anyone  else  where  condoned  In  De  Leon. 

De  Leon,  however,  oould  no*  brook  any 
sort  of  opposition  or  even  criticism.  This  in- 
tolerance oame  to  a  head  on  the  Issue  of 
trade  unionism.  A  union  that  was  not  social- 
ist and  subservient  to  his  direction  was  of 
not  use  to  him.  He  had  no  compunction 
about  destroying  it,  even  if  he  had  to  send 
his  disciples  to  act  as  strikebreakers. 

In  the  period  Just  before  the  founding  of 
the  Forward,  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  al- 
ready on  the  decline  but  several  of  the  early 
Jewish  unions  were  stUl  affiliated  with  It. 
E>e  Leon  had  tried  to  Infiltrate  the  rising 
American  Federation  of  Labor  but  was 
thwarted  by  Samuel  Gompers.  Thereupon  De 
Leon  cast  his  lots  with  the  Knights  and  tried 
to  take  over  Its  national  ofSce  In  1896.  De- 
feated In  this  at;tempt.  be  created  an  ind»- 
pendent  labor  federation,  the  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance,  in  opposition  to  both  the 
Knights  and  the  APL. 

By  that  time,  a  Yiddish  labor  dally,  the 
Ovend  Blatt  ("Evening  Journal")  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  Under  De  Leon's  auspices, 
it  was  steeped  in  radical  dogma  and  had  a 
puny  circulation.  The  one  m&n  who  might 
have  biven  It  vigorous  editorial  direction  re- 
fused to  assume  the  task.  He  was  Abraham 
Cahan  who  later,  as  editor  of  the  Forward, 
demonstrated  creative  genius  as  Journalist, 
mentor  and  guide  of  the  Jewish  Inunlgrant 
community  in  America. 

The  break  came  when  De  Leon  attempted 
to  force  branches  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
to  act  as  strikebreaking  agencies  against  the 
AFL.  To  the  Jewish  workers  this  violation 
of  union  principle  was  unspeakable  sacrilege 
and  they  refused  to  engage  in  strikebreaking. 
Finally,  in  January  of  1897.  De  Leon's  op- 
ponents felt  sufficiently  supported  within 
the  party  to  challenge  his  adheretuts,  when 
an  administrative  committee  was  to  be 
elected  for  the  party's  newspaper.  At  a  long 
and  exhausting  meeting  as  riddled  with 
parliamentary  obstructions  as  any  the  com- 
munists invented  in  later  days,  the  De  Leon- 
Itee  were  declared  the  winners  by  a  vo<te  of 
50  to  48.  Thereupon,  53  delegates  broke  away 
from  the  meeting  and  created  a  Press  Fed- 
eration of  their  own. 

Three  months  of  mass  meetings  and  fund- 
raising  foUowed  and  in  AiuH  the  antl-De 
Leon.  antd -dogmatic.  anti-strikebreaking 
group  had  raised  enough  money  to  begin 
ptibliahlng  a  new  labor  daUy  In  tha  Tlddish 
lang\iage.  It  .was  oaUed  Perverts  ("For- 
ward") .  a  not  altogether  Idiomatic  word  In 
the  'Yiddish  vernacular.  Tbe  name  was  chosen 
when  one  o*  the  active  comrades  argued  that 
'the  moeit  succeesful  socialist  daily  In  the 
world,  tha  'Vowarts  of  Berlin,  bore  that  name. 


No  one  could  gainsay  the  charm  of  that  kind 
of  appellation  after  that  and  Forverts  it  la 
to  this  day.  The  first  iesiue  o*  the  paper  ap- 
peared April  22.   1897. 

Under  Cahan's  direction,  tha  Forward 
became  an  organ  of  extraordinary  power  and 
peiTsuasion.  The  Jewish  Immigrants  who 
came  to  these  shores  In  wave  upon  wave 
found  In  the  Forward  an  Instrtoniient  of  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  such  aa  they  had 
never  known  before.  The  paper  bir)ught  them 
knowledge  of  the  American  nation  and  the 
modes  and  customs  of  the  new  way  erf  life. 
It  taught  them  an  awareness  ot  their  dig- 
nity as  human  beings  and  their  right  to  Just 
ire.atment  as  working  people. 

While  Cahan  Insisted  on  simple,  lucid  lan- 
guage and  clarity  of  expression  in  the  read- 
ing matter  of  the  paper,  he  also  insisted  on 
the  highest  standards  of  literary  merit  m 
the  serious  works  he  offered  the  readers. 
Tlius  practically  every  master  of  modern 
Yiddish  found  ready  acceptance  in  the  For- 
ward and  most  of  them  were  on  the  weekly 
salaried  list  of  the  paper.  It  was  as  if  an 
American  newspaper  had  mfantalned  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  Stephen  Crane,  Theodore  Dreiser 
and  Mark  Twain  on  Its  salaried  staff  during 
the  days  of  their  trial  -and  hardship. 

A  number  of  these  Yiddish  literary  lights 
are  known  In  translation  to  English  read- 
ers. Sholem  Asch  was  one  of  them.  Another 
was  the  late  L  J.  Singer,  author  of  "The 
Brothers  Ashkenazi."  His  brother,  Isaac 
Bashevls  Singer,  whose  moat  recent  work, 
"In  My  Father's  Court,"  has  won  wide  ac- 
claim in  EngUsh,  has  an  ertraordinary  liter- 
ary work  of  merit,  "The  Certlflcate,"  now 
rurmlng  serially  In  the  Forward.  Elle  Weisel, 
author  of  "Gates  ot  the  Forwt"  and  "Silent 
Jews,"  Is  on  the  staff  ot  the  Forward  and 
published  these  works  in  °nddlah  in  the 
Forward  in  advance  o*  their  English.  He- 
brew and  Trench  translations.  « 

Abraham  Cahan  died  in  1951.  but  the 
tradition  be  established  persists.  It  was  car- 
ried on  by  hi*  successor.  Harry  (HUlel)  Ro 
goff.  who  for  many  yeara  had  been  Cahan's 
managing  editor  and  chief  aide,  and  by  Dr. 
Lazar  Fogelman,  who  becama  miLn«£tng 
editor  under  Bogoff.  TTi*  present  managing 
editor  is  Morris  Cryatal. 

Ownership  of  the  Forward  Is  vested  In  a 
g;roup  oi  volunteers  of  the  sama  labor  orien- 
tation and  the  same  social  environment  aa 
those  who  founded  the  Forward.  ThU  group, 
about  100  in  number  at  preaent,  derlvea 
no  piroflt  from  the  paper  and  acto  in  mucb 
the  same  manner  as  tha  board  ot  ovaraeera 
of  a  ccdlege  or  the  corporation  ot  a  social 
service  Institution. 

The  Forward  to  this  day  is  a  public  Insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  ptibUc  good:  It  rejecu 
sterile  doctrine  and  dally  renews  iim  task 
ot  education  and  enlig-htenment  wbicb  it 
assim[ied  70  years  ago  as  ita  own  commit- 
ment to  the  American  democracy. 


The  Trapc  Occupation  of  LithaaBia 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  week  of  June  12-16  again  com- 
memorates the  trartc  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  June  15,  1940,  when  these 
nations  were  taken  over  by  force  of  arms, 
they  have  suffered  the  terrors  and  an- 
guish of  slavery  and  captiyitiy. 

House  Concurrent  Restdutlon  416. 
which  calls  for  freedon  for  Lithuania. 
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Latvia,  and  Estonia,  was  ad(H>ted  unan- 
imously by  the  House  In  June  1965,  and 
by  the  Senate  In  October  1966.  Though 
this  was  a  step  In  the  right  dlrectlcm.  It 
is  not  enough.  We  must  now  direct  our 
efforts  to  canylng  out  the  provisions  of 
the  resolution  and  effecting  l^  peaceful 
means  the  withdrawal  of  Communist 
control  over  these  brave  countries,  so 
they  may  be  assured  of  the  freedom  and 
Independence  which  are  rightfully  theirs. 


June  12,  1967 


Richard  Gardner  Propotei  New  Marshall 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISOONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
rebuilt  war-torn  Europe  after  the  Second 
World  War,  Is  being  celebrated  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  constructive  pro- 
posals for  martdng  this  occasion  was  put 
forth  by  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Richard  N.  Gardner,  now 
professor  of .  law  and  international  or- 
ganization at  Columbia  University,  in  his 
June  3  New  York  Times  article. 

Aa  I  believe  Mr.  Gardner's  thought- 
provoking  proposal  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  House,  I 
Include  It  herewith: 

Tncx  TOM.  A  Niw  Makshau.  Plan 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
In  thla  decade  of  the  1960'b — a  decade 
hopefully  designated  aa  the  'T>ecade  of  Devel- 
opment" by  the  United  Nations — the  average 
annual  Increase  In  gross  national  product  of 
the  poor  countrlea  has  been  little  more  than 
4  per  cent.  With  rates  of  papulation  growth 
in  most  countries  averaging  2  or  3  per  cent, 
there  has  been  only  a  1  or  2  per  cent  annual 
increaee  in  individual  living  standards.  In- 
deed, the  average  rate  of  increase  in  per 
capita  mcome  in  the  1960's  has  actually  been 
lower  than  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's. 

MEW    UEVKL    or   ETrORT 

To  turn  the  tide,  we  need  new  forms  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  an  entirely  new 
level  of  effort  on  the  part  of  both  developed 
and  less  developed  countrlea.  The  efforts  of 
rich  and  poor  countries  alike  are  now  grossly 
Inadequate  when  measured  against  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved — the  achievement  of  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng  In  the  less  developed  countries 
compatible  with  minimum  human  dignity. 

Next  Monday,  June  5,  Is  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary of  General  Marshall's  famous  com- 
mencement speech  at  Harvard  which  launch- 
ed the  MarshaU  Plan.  It  la  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  country  which  took  this  great 
Initiative  and  the  countries  which  were  Its 
principal  beneficiaries  to  launch  a  new 
Marshall  Plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  United  Nations  and  other  bodies  have 
recommended  an  aid  effort  by  the  developed 
countries  equivalent  to  1  per  cent  of  their 
gross  national  product.  Despite  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  industrialized  countries 
during  the  past  few  years,  their  ioreiga  aid 
efforts  have  not  expanded;  thus,  according  to 
U.N.  estimates,  foreign  aid  aa  a  proportion  of 
G.NJP.  has  sUpped  from  0.83  per  cent  In 
1961  to  0.69  pM  cent  In  1965.  This  trend  can 
and  must  be  reveraed. 


The  heads  of  state  of  the  V^estem  indus- 
trialized countries  should  meet  at  the  earliest 
oppwirtunlty  to  chart  a  program  of  steady 
escalation  of  their  foreign-aid  efforte.  The 
objectives  should  mean  a  doubling  of  the 
total  foreign-aid  effort  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  taking  into  account 
present  rates  of  economic  growth. 

So  far  as  possible  this  Increased  assistance 
should  be  made  available  through  multi- 
lateral institutions  or  pvu-suant  to  multi- 
lateral arrangements  such  as  the  World  Bank 
consortia. 

As  cold  war  tensions  diminish,  increasing 
efforts  should  be  made  to  Involve  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in  sharing  the 
burden  of  economic  aid.  Development  should 
be  cooperative,  not  a  competitive  enterprise. 
The  obJecUve  may  not  be  realizable  immedi- 
ately in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  we  can 
move  toward  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  As 
a  beginning,  we  might  ask  the  Soviet  Union 
to  associate  Itself  with  the  work  of  the  World 
Bank  consortium  for  India. 

As  an  integral  part  of  a  new  Marshall  Plan, 
the  industrialized  countries  should  fashion 
a  new  trade  policy  toward  the  less  developed 
world.  The  Kennedy  Rotmd  helped  reduce 
trade  barriers  among  the  rich,  brut  produced 
very  little  In  the  way  of  practical  results  for 
the  poor. 

ONE-WAT    FREE   TRADE 

The  United  SUtes,  In  association  with  as 
many  other  industrialized  countries  as  pos- 
sible, should  put  Into  effect,  in  stages  over 
the  next  twenty  years,  a  policy  ot  one-way 
free  trade  in  favor  of  the  lees  developed 
ootmtrles. 

The  old  Marshall  Plan  succeeded  becaxise 
its  beneOclarles  carried  out  flxm  commit- 
ments to  help  themselves.  In  a  new  Marshall 
Plan,  increaaed  efforts  of  self-help  must  also 
balance  Increased  efforts  of  aid  and  trade. 

In  return  for  a  new  level  of  effort  by  the 
rich,  there  must  be  a  new  level  of  effort  by 
the  poor  to  redistribute  the  land,  to  tax  priv- 
ileged classes,  encourage  competitive  enter- 
prises, and  reduce  waste  and  corruption  in 
government  service.  And  the  poor  coimtrles 
must  finally  face  the  long-neglected  prob- 
lems of  food  production  and  peculation 
growth. 

MONETART    REFORM 

This  program  of  accelerated  trade,  aid  and 
self-help  is  unlikely  to  succeed  without  prog- 
ress toward  monetary  reform.  Eventually, 
we  may  have  to  link  llqtUdlty  creation  and 
development  aid,  employing  national  cur- 
rencies paid  in  exchange  for  new  monetary 
units  for  long-term  lending  in  the  less  de- 
veloped world.  Until  such  a  system  is  worked 
out,  new  devices  will  have  to  be  foimd  to 
protect  the  balance  of  payments  positions  of 
those  rich  countries  that  are  bearing  special 
aid  and  trade  responsibilities  for  the  poor. 


Remarks  of  Commissioner  George  H. 
Hearn,  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  mrw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  20,  Commissioner 
George  H.  Hearn,  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  addressed  the  UJ3. 
Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Miami  In 
Florida  on  the  occasslon  of  the  national 
obeervance  of  Maritime  Day.  He  addrees- 


ed  himself  to  one  particular  facet  of 
the  maritime  Industry,  the  provision  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  which  allows 
carriers  to  witer  into  various  anticom- 
petitive arrangements  with  each  other 
His  speech  Is  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative, and  I  recommend  it  to  all  in- 
terested  Members. 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  Commissionteb  George  H.  Hearv 
or    THE    Federal    MARrrlME    Commission 
Before  the  U.S.  Propeller  Clttb  or  the 
Port  or  Mumi,  Fla.,  Mat  20,  1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  to  address  you 
on  the  occasion  of  the  national  obsenance 
of  Maritime  Day.  As  many  of  you  know,  i 
have  had  th«  opportunity  to  Inspect  and 
observe  your  great  port.  Including  Dodge 
Island,  several  months  ago  when  I  appeared 
here  to  discuss  the  recently  enacted  Public 
Law  89-777  commonly  known  as  the  Cruise 
L.eglslatlon  Act,  and  the  Oommisslon's  rules 
implementing  It. 

All  over  this  great  land  of  ours  on  thU 
Maritime  Day,  public  officials  and  represen- 
tatlves  of  Industry,  labor  and  oommerce  are 
addressing  themselves  to  the  present  marl- 
time  situation  and  putting  forth  tlielr  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  I  do  not  have  the  pro- 
motional responslblUty  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  and  I  leave  to  them  the 
function  of  announcing  their  various  posi- 
tlons.  However,  as  a  citizen  who  Is  deeply 
interested  In  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
attaining  the  position  of  being  the  finest  in 
the  world,  it  is  timely  to  acknowledge  the 
merchant  marine  afllUated  industries  and 
the  ix>8ture  of  our  sea-faring  men. 

President  Johnson  acknowledged  the  im- 
portance of  maritime  endeavors  when  he 
said: 

"Intemattooal  oommerce  and  the  shlpi 
which  make  it  possible  have  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  America's  greatness.  The  sea 
and  ships  are  an  integral  part  of  this  coun- 
try's past,  present  and  future." 

Shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  are  vwy 
expensive  undertakings  In  our  country.  Each 
of  theee  exuleavors,  however  is  extremely  Im- 
jxjrtant  to  our  national  weU-being.  When 
our  shlphxiilders  and  our  ship  operators  com- 
pete with  their  much  less  costly  counter- 
parts in  foreign  lands  in  my  opinion  they  are 
competing  with  much  less  vali»ble  ships  and 
services,  whose  nations  have  more  limited 
goals.  Our  own  builders  and  operators  are 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  They  are  en- 
titled to  fair  rates  on  their  investments.  No 
one  in  this  country  can  carp  with  the  com- 
paratively meager  dividends  associated  with 
shipbuilding  and  ship  operating  investments, 
vis-a-vis  other  commercial  ventures.  Each 
of  these  endeavors  requires  enormous  capital 
investment.  Each  suffers  more  acutely  from 
economic  turmoil  than  do  most  domestic 
commercial  undertakings.  A  vessel,  for  ex- 
ample with  an  economic  life  of  about  20 
years  engaging  in  world  trade  subjects  lt.seU, 
in  addition  to  economic  fluctuations,  to  In- 
ternational political  problems  including 
trade  and  flag  restrictions,  the  hazards  of  the 
elements  and  acts  of  God. 

American  terminal  operations  also  are 
more  expensive  than  their  foreign  counter- 
parts. American  terminals  are  constantly 
being  brought  up  to  date  at  con-siderable 
exi>ense  and  the  cost  of  operating  terminals 
Is  also  higher  la  this  country  than  in  others. 
But  here  in  America  where  our  st;ui(iard  at 
living  is  the  envy  of  the  world  we  must  ex- 
I>ect  that  these  terminal  o|)eratlorLs  will  be 
substantially  more  costly  than  they  are  In 
less  afflueiit  ports  around  the  globe. 

American  seamen,  likewise,  represent  a  na- 
tional investment  which  we  can  Ul  afford  to 
lose.  All  too  often  we  hear  how  grandly  they 
are  compensated.  All  too  often,  however,  their 
compensation  la  compared,  to  that  of  their 
foreign   coxuiter-parts — not   to   that   of   the 
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white  collar  or  blue  oollar  workers  in  our 
own  country.  You  and  I  know  that  American 
seamen  jKissess  special  skills.  We  au  know  of 
the  rigors  of  their  Uves  and  we  are  all  aware, 
I  hope,  of  the  economic  opportunities  which 
are  ever  increasing  shore  side.  I,  for  one  on 
this  Maritime  Day,  wish  to  salute  those 
American  seamen  who  are  willing  to  serve  our 
nation  by  foregoing,  for  long  periods  on  end, 
the  fruits  of  our  American  high  standard  of 
living  here  at  home.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
us  would  trade  places  with  them.  They  enjoy 
the  company  of  their  families  only  sfjorad- 
Ically,  they  are  on  call  twenty  four  hours  per 
day,  and  they  are  often  imperiled  by  the 
elements.  Let  me  assure  you.  that  It  is  no 
longer  fashionable  to  stroll  on  many  of  the 
port  streets  in  other  lands.  American  seamen 
m  foreign  lands  are  exposed  to  health 
dangers  that  are  unknown  to  us  here  at  home 
and  orderly  police  protection  in  many  lands 
does  not  approach  that  which  we  enjoy  here. 
This  evening,  however,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  state  for  the  record  an 
area  of  shipping  regulaUon  that  is  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  me. 

We  have  a  national  business  policy — an 
antitrust  policy  which,  as  the  keystone  of  our 
business  life,  has  served  us  well.  Indeed,  the 
Sherman  Act  has  been  referred  to  as  our 
"Charter  of  Economic  Freedom."  Pew  will 
doubt  that  our  antitrust  policy  has  stimu- 
lated competition  which  In  turn  has  triggered 
that  business  way  of  Ufe  which  has  caused 
man  to  "Build  a  Better  Mousetrap."  Indeed, 
our  American  Initiative  spurred  on  by  the 
challenge  and  response  theory,  to  borrow  the 
sociologists'  phrase,  has  spawned  produc- 
tivity of  such  magnitude  and  excellence,  that 
we  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  hitherto  un- 
known In  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are  all 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  our  friends  across  the 
sea  have  not  subscribed,  at  least  so  reli- 
giously, to  such  a  way  of  business  life. 

A  great  exception  to  our  national  anti- 
trust policy,  however,  is  contained  in  the 
heart  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  Through 
Section  15  of  that  Act  carriers  are  allowed 
to  enter  Into  several  species  of  antl-competl- 
tlve  arrangements  with  each  other  on  condi- 
tion that  such  arrangements  are  given  prior 
approval  by  that  Agency  of  our  Government 
which  administers  the  Shipping  Act.  That 
Agency  la  now  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

At  the  present  time,  concerted  action  by 
carriers  in  our  foreign  trades  has  become  a 
way  of  life,  and  Section  15  agreements  are 
becoming  more  and  more  sophisticated.  They 
run  the  gamut  from  mere  rate  fixing  asso- 
datlons  to  all  pervasive  pools.  So  complex 
has  the  system  become,  that  on  a  single 
voyage,  a  vessel  may  be  sailing  under  the 
aegis  of  a  half  dozen  conferences,  and  at  least 
three  of  our  American  Flag  lines  are  mem- 
bers of  thirty  or  more  rate  fixing  combines. 
You  will  note  that  I  have  not  included  the 
many  agreements  between  terminal  opera- 
tors or  freight  forwarders. 

I  think  we  should  all  be  concerned  about 
the  entire  spectrum  of  concerted  action 
agreements,  not  merely  because  they  repre- 
•ent  a  departure  from  our  traditional  way 
of  doing  business,  but  because,  in  the  case  of 
carriers,  vls-a-vis  shlK^rs,  they  necessarily 
tend  to  create  a  seller's  or  carrier's  market. 
In  a  word,  they  tend  to  give  an  advantage 
to  a  carrier  In  his  dealings  with  a  shipper. 
™b  is  especially  true  in  those  trades  where 
the  shipper  does  not  have  the  alternative  of 
a  dependable  non-conference  service. 

Now,  I  want  It  made  jjerfectly  dear  that 
I  am  not  anti-conference,  I  am  sure  that,  by 
and  large,  the  conference  system  does,  or 
should  be  able  to,  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  But  I  want  it  made  equally  clear 
that  I  view  Section  16  approval  a«  a  license 


and  that  the  granting  of  the  Ucense  mtist 
clearly  serve  our  pubUc  interest.  SecUon  16 
approval,  once  granted,  cannot  llgjitly  be 
taken  away,  but  nevertheless  It  can  lie  taken 
away.  1  submit  that  it  should  never  be  casu- 
ally granted.  And  the  more  antl -competitive 
the  device  for  which  approval  is  sought,  the 
more  carefully  must  we  determine  whether 
it  serves  our  public  Interest. 

In  every  regtilated  business,  monopolies 
or  quasl-monopoUes  are  countenanced  on 
the  premise  that  their  existence  is  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Utility  com- 
panies, transit  companies,  and  even  taxi  cabs 
fall  Into  this  category.  Yet  no  one  denies 
that  the  franchises  of  such  entepreneurs  re- 
quire countervaiUng  safeguards  adminis- 
tered by  public  bodies.  So  too,  in  my  opinion, 
it  must  be  where  quasl-monopolles  in  the 
ocean  transportation  world  are  permitted. 
Obviously,  the  overwhelming  share  of  our 
International  trade  Is  carried  by  vessels,  and 
a  predominant  number  of  these  vessels  are 
devoted  to  our  extremely  Important  liner  or 
general  cargo  trades,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  liners  are  banded  together,  lawfully, 
into  rate  setting  or  price  fixing  conferences! 
It  Is  unthinkable,  I  contend,  that  m  the  20th 
Century,  reasonable  men  would  suggest  that 
quasi-monopoUes  should  exist  without  a 
public  body's  surveillance.  In  a  word,  the 
International  commerce  of  the  United  States 
Is  far  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  placed, 
unbridled,  into  the  hands  of  lalssez  falre 
business   combines. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  our  economy  Is 
freer  than  that  of  most  of  the  international 
community;  that  our  government  policy,  in 
international  shipping,  involves  less  home 
fiag  preference  than  does  theirs:  and  most 
importantly,  many  nations.  In  this  hemis- 
phere and  abroad,  have  taken  steps  not  only 
to  protect  and  enhance  their  own  Interna- 
tional oommerce,  but  have  promulgated  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  the  vessels  on 
which  commercial  cargo  must  be  carried.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  Shipping  Act.  as  an 
expression  of  Congress  pursuant  to  a  con- 
stitutional grant,  is  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  growth  of  our  for^gn  oommerce. 
Simply  expressed  the  situation  la  this:  our 
foreign  oommerce  is  oi>en  to  all,  and  all 
those  who  wish  to  participate  in  it  do  so 
tmder  the  ground  rules  that  the  Congress 
has  laid  down.  Among  those  ground  rules 
U  the  Shipping  Act.  which  is  administered 
by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission.  Car- 
riers are  free  to  engage  or  not  to  engage  In 
our  foreign  conunerce,  but  once  having  freely 
elected  to  participate  in  our  trade  they  nec- 
essarily assume  the  obligations,  as  well  as 
the  benefits,  which,  under  law  is  a  condition 
of  such  participation. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  the  point  that 
the  orderly,  efficient  and  economic  flow  of 
oiu-  international  export  and  import  com- 
merce is  of  prime  concern  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission:  that  carriers  of  all 
nations  and  conferences  are  welcome  to  pex- 
tlclpate  in  our  trades,  while  observing  the 
spirit  of  the  Shipping  Act,  and  that  the 
Commission  Intends  to  use  Its  powers,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  without  reckless  or  timid- 
ity. In  meeting  its  public  obligation. 

In  conclusion  I  compliment  this  port  and 
the  men  who  had  the  foresight  to  build  it 
and  the  men  whose  expertise  makes  it  oper- 
ate. I  want  you  all  to  do  your  utmost  to 
think  of  a  better  way,  a  more  competitive 
way.  a  less  expensive  way,  to  get  your  Jobs 
done  so  that  our  own  economy  will  continue 
to  grow,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  meet 
otu-  international  oommitments,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  continue  to  assist  friendly 
nations,  and  more  Importantly  bo  that  we 
might  attain  the  "Great  Society"  which  la 
within  our  reach. 
I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  our  recurring  for- 
eign aid  debates  Is  our  failure  to  spend 
more  time  reviewing  our  aid  philosophy 
and  the  means  of  achieving  the  goals  im- 
plicit in  that  philosophy.  When  the  de- 
bate centers  on  dollar  figures  and  the 
failure  of  aid  recipients  to  show  the  re- 
quired gratitude  to  the  United  States,  we 
do  ourselves  and  our  Nation  a  disservice. 
The  United  States  is  going  to  live  a  long 
time  In  a  worldwide  community  of  na- 
tions. We  cannot  Isolate  ourselves  from 
one  another.  Our  aid  programs  represent 
one  of  the  positive,  constructive  elements 
in  these  gro^-ing  relationships  among 
nations.  We  need  to  examine  with  more 
care  how  these  aid  programs  are  work- 
ing, and  subject  our  premises  to  continu- 
ing review. 

An  lUumlnatlng  review  of  a  first-rate 
book  helps  put  us  on  the  track.  A  recent 
book  by  Jacob  Kaplan  entitled  "The 
Challenge  of  Foreign  Aid"  la  a  highly 
readable  account  of  our  aid  programs 
and  some  of  the  dilemmas  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Hans  Landsberg  reviews 
the  book  In  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Re- 
porter magazine.  Because  I  agree  so  fully 
with  the  reviewer's  comments,  I  Insert 
the  full  review  In  the  Record: 
The  Am  Problem 
(By  Hans  Landsberg) 

"The  Challenge  of  Foreign  Aid."  by  Jacob 
J.  Kaplan.  Praieger.  (8.50. 

I  have  two  quarrels  with  this  latest  and 
most  useful  discussion  of  foreign  aid.  The 
first  oomcems  Its  conventional  title,  which 
may  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  profit  most  from  even  a  selective  read- 
ing of  the  text — that  Is.  those  who  consider 
the  subject  exhausted.  The  second  is  the 
heading  of  the  introduction,  "Why  are  we 
suddenly  so  fatigued?"  which  the  author 
has  borrowed  from  a  remark  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  what  turned  out  to  be  his 
last  press  conference.  The  fact  Is  that  even 
then  we  had  been  wtM-klng  ourselves  Into  a 
state  of  chronic  fatigue  for  many  years. 

While  I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  reasons  glviJi  for  the  fatigue,  I  suspect 
that  the  biggest  one,  which  gets  Uttle  if 
any  publicity.  Is  that  public  debate,  asso- 
ciated almost  solely  vrtth  the  annual  Con- 
gTessional  review  and  appropriation,  has 
tended  to  focxis  on  the  amount  and  on  little 
else,  unless  one  wants  to  include  Jxiicy  fail- 
ures or  misdeeds.  Yet  the  level  of  foreign 
aid  is  at  once  the  most  elusive  and,  within 
limits,  the  least  crucial  feature  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  We  can  have  a  good  program 
at  two.  three,  or  four  billion  dollars,  a  bad 
one  at  ten,  and  vice  versa.  But  one  thing 
we  cannot  have  is  a  debate  on  figures  de- 
tached frotn  specific  purposes.  Most  of  the 
public  debate  even  today  runs  from  state- 
ments that  developed  countries  should  set 
aside  at  least  one  per  cent  of  their  gross 
national  produce  for  foreign  aid  to  oom- 
pl&latB  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
year  after  year  to  throw  several  bUUon  dol- 
lars to  people  who  cannot  manage  their  own 
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affairs — obeerTatlonB  Uiat  are  met  with  wails 
from  the  admhiUFtratlon  that  any  cut  will 
ruin  the  program,  though  no  proof  of  ruin 
has  ever  been  sucoeeafuUy  adduced.  Who 
would  not  be  fatigued  In  that  atmosphere? 

One  of  the  few  things  that  Kaplan  merci- 
fully leaves  alone,  because  he  knows  better, 
Is  precisely  this  numbers  game  (he  touches 
lightly  and  usefully  on  It  Ln  his  chapter  on 
burden-sharing) .  He  has  compiled  a  history 
of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  presented  under  appro- 
priate subject  headings  rather  than  by 
chronology,  and  a  critique  of  our  foreign-aid 
policies.  Both  are  rendered  readable  as  well 
as  intelligible  by  the  author's  ability  to  draw 
on  concrete  ex^mplee  that  come  to  him  from 
his  own  long  involvement  with  the  program. 
There  are  few  pages  that  do  not  contain  a 
reference  to  Pakistan  or  Nigeria  or  Turkey  or 
some  other  aid  recipient  to  illustrate  a  point, 
more  often  than  not  In  a  successful  attempt 
to  demolish  a  myth  or  at  least  put  it  in 
proper  perspective.  Thus  we  are  neither 
preached  at  nor  flattened  by  mute  masses  of 
statistics.  Instead  we  are  treated  to  a  dis- 
passionate exposition  of  objectives  and  poli- 
cies and  to  a  trenchant  evaluation  of  their 
worth  and  meaning,  with  a  minimal  use  of 
professional  Jargon. 

Nonetheless,  no  new  t)ook  on  foreign  aid 
Is  Justified  unless  it  presents  a  new  point  of 
view,  or  at  least  a  new  wrinkle  here  and 
there.  Kaplan's  book  qualifies  easily.  I  would 
perhaps  single  out  his  treatment  of  what  he 
calls  the  "economic  development  syndrome." 
Both  philosophically  and  practically,  he  de- 
plores the  elevation  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  first  rank  among  U.S.  foreign-aid 
objectives,  an  event  that  he  dates  to  1961.  the 
first  of  the  Kennedy  aid  programs.  He  con- 
tends that  It  was  then  that  both  social  and 
political  development  took  second  place,  at 
least  as  goals,  and  he  offers  persuasive  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  thesis. 

Economic  development.  Kaplan  points  out. 
has  a  number  of  aspects  that  recommend  it 
&s  an  objective  to  the  foreign-aid  policy- 
maker. Above  all.  it  can  be  made  the  subject 
■  of  a  "plan."  detailed  both  in  amounts  and 
In  timing,  its  progress  measurable  in  terms 
of  percentage  increases  in  gross  national 
product.  By  the  same  token,  it  can  have  a 
date  of  termination  of  aid. 

The  author  deserves  credit  for  looking  be- 
yond the  simple  notion  that  in  the  wake  of 
economic  development  the  recipient  coun- 
tries would  reap  social  and  political  matur- 
ity and  all  the  other  attributes  of  stability 
that  would  make  them  viable  allies. 

"In  the  developing  world."  he  coninieiits. 
"an  accelerated  rate  of  economic  growth  is 
more  likely  to  shake  traditional  value  pat- 
terns to  their  core.  New  institutions  and 
v.alue  systems  will  have  to  evolve  to  replace 
the  old.  and  their  character  is-  at  best  highly 
unpredictable.  Deviation  from  Western 
norms,  not  conformity  to  them,  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  imposing  advanced 
teclinology  and  modern  systems  of  produc- 
tion on  the  traditions  of  the  less  developed 
world.  Moreover,  a  high  rate  of  economic 
progress,  achieved  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
political  and  social  stability  of  nations,  may 
encourage  and  facilitate  international  ad- 
ventures and  Jeopardize  the  peace." 

Political  turmoil  In  Nigeria,  long  picked  as 
a  showcase  of  success  for  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
and  recent  events  In  Greece  vividly  illumi- 
nate Kaplan's  doubts  on  the  score  of  eco- 
nomic development  as  the  goal  from  which 
all  other  blessings  will  flow.  Few  countries 
can  match  Greece  In  growth  of  gross  na- 
tional product. 

In  reality,  the  author  freely  admits,  the 
priority  system  Is  often  ignored.  Pakistan, 
which  In  recent  years  haa  had  a  fine  growth 
record,  should  have  found  It  easy  to  obtain 


badly  needed  aid  funds  In  mld-106S,  but  Ita 
friendliness  toward  Communist  China  and 
Its  Involvement  In  ths  Kafthmlr  conflict 
proved  stronger  deterrents  than  a  laudable 
economic  performance  oould  offset.  What  U 
at  stake,  therefore.  Is  above  all  ths  unfor- 
tunate rationale  of  the  prograjn,  the  ex- 
posure to  criticism  when  achievements  fall 
short  of  goalt,  and  above  all,  the  Illusory 
promise  of  automatic  "compound"  growth 
and  release  from  foreign-aid  tiee  as  pre- 
dictable certainties  In  the  near  future. 

What  Kaplan  suggests  is  not  a  return  to 
the  gimmickry  of  the  1950's.  when  the 
foreiE;n-ald  program  became  encrusted  with  a 
multiti.de  of  otjjectlves  and  f>olicles,  conven- 
ient as  these  were  for  accommodating  differ- 
ent countries  and  awarding  them  aid  without 
the  total  having  to  be  Justitied  under  a 
single  heading,  and  useful  as  they  were  in 
avoiding  Congressional  Idiosyncrasies  that 
develop)t"d  from  year  to  year.  Instead,  he 
argues  for  the  assficiation  of  economic  de- 
velopment with  equally  significant — and 
sometimes  perhaps  even  more  significant — • 
objectives  in  tlie  social  and  political  field 
But  here  a  long-term  pers[>ective  is  required 
of  the  sort  granted  to  authors  but  rarely  to 
legislators.  The  goal  may  be  "nation  build- 
ing." for  example,  without  which  every  eco- 
nomic development  may  remain  an  illusory 
objective  In  such  an  effort,  Kaplan  observes. 
enterprises  normally  denounced  as  show- 
pieces and  therefore  as  wasteful  uses  of  U.S. 
funds  (Stadiums,  paries,  palaces)  may  be 
fully  Justified.  It  is  a  useful  thought,  but  it 
presupposes  an  educational  effort  of  truly 
heroic  prof)ortlons  to  drive  home  a  point  like 
this  to  men  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  ex- 
I>enditure  of  tax  funds. 

The  point  Is  of  special  interest  because 
elsewhere  Kaplan  suggests  that  in  the  future, 
administration  aid  proposals  should  force 
Congress  to  approve  programs  that  are  cast 
in  general  aid  categories  but  are  also  sF>eciflc 
in  terms  of  country  allocations.  (Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  aid  programs,  adminis- 
trations have  submitted  to  Congress  such 
data  as  "illustrative"  only,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  adjust  to  changing  conditions  and  to  keep 
lobbying  to  a  minimum.)  If  Congress  were  to 
have  its  say  on  the  country  allocation,  it 
would  do  less  sniping  from  the  sidelines.  It 
Ls  only  fair  to  add  that  this  suggestion  Is 
rooted  in  Kaplan's  belief  that  Congressional 
performance  could  not  be  much  worst  than 
it  is  now,  so  that  little  would  be  rLsked — an 
arguable  point. 

There  are  other  portions  of  bright  orig- 
inality and  commendable  directness.  Kap- 
lan's di.scussion  of  the  gimmick  of  "self-help" 
and  the  difficulties  of  defining  such  efforts 
in  practice;  his  point  that  the  conditions  of 
granting  aid  are  f.ar  less  important  than  the 
measure  of  influence  the  aid-giving  country 
can  gain  in  the  recipient  country,  in  terms  of 
being  listened  to  and  becoming  a  partner  In 
the  national  debate  at  a  useful  governmental 
level;  his  dissection  of  the  enduring  Interests 
of  the  United  Stxit«s  in  foreign  aid — these  are 
all  subjects  that  need  ventilation.  If  there 
is  one  regret  It  is  that,  although  Kaplan's 
background  in  agricultural  economics  would 
have  fitted  him  admirably  for  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  what  self-help  means  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  now  that  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  formal  conditions  of  food- 
for-peace  shipments,  he  has  failed  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  And  yet  it  may  lead,  es'pe- 
cially  in  India,  to  sh.arp  musunderstandings  of 
tlie  donor's  Interest  and  the  recipient's  ca- 
picity  One  would  have  liked  to  watch  Kap- 
lan cut  through  the  mystique  and  come  to 
grips  with  the  substance  of  this  question,  as 
he  does  throughout  this  intelligent  man's 
guide  to  foreign  aid. 
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Mr.  PICKT.K.  Mr.  Speaker,  tensions  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  burst  forth  last 
week  in  bloody  battle,  have  begxin  to 
ease.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  cease- 
fire that  has  taken  hold  goes  to  the 
United  Nations  for  its  untiring  efforts  to 
restore  peace. 

However,  it  Is  plain  to  see  that 
the  President  and  his  administration, 
through  a  firm  sund  concise  International 
policy,  bolstered  the  U.N.'s  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  truce  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations. 

In  his  Sunday  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Joseph  Kraft  has  set  forth  his 
assessment  of  the  President's  action  in 
this  current  crisis.  I  believe  the  report  is 
an  excellent  narrative  on  the  effects  of 
the  President's  stand  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis,  and  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
AiK'3   A   LmxB    Clearer — MmoLE   East    Has 

Had   SroE   Effect   oy   GrvTNO   Washington 

an   Easier  OtiTLOOK  on  World 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

There  is  still  'Vietnam.  But  after  Sinai  and 
Aqaba.  after  Jerusalem  and  the  hot  line.  Is 
It  the  same  Vietnam?  No  elixir  has  been  dis- 
tilled In  the  Middle  East  which  can  dissolve 
the  obstinate  solid  of  war  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  But  politically  and  psychologi- 
cally. In  ways  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe, 
the  denouement  In  the  Middle  East  has 
fostered  In  Washington  a  change  of  tone,  an 
easier  outlook  on   the   world  at   large. 

For  one  thing,  the  President  has  achieved 
a  strildng  political  success.  Maybe  he  didn't 
head  off  a  war  in  the  Middle  East,  but  he 
did  something  harder.  He  contained  It  In  a 
way  that  preserves  the  most  important 
American  interests  abroad  while  advancing 
the  fortunes  of  his  Administration  at  home. 

The  administration  is  embattled  no  more. 
The  He  has  been  given  in  the  most  dramatic 
way  to  the  charge  that  the  President  hankers 
for  the  role  of  global  policeman.  Even  on 
Vietnam,  no  one  here  wants  to  hear,  let 
along  start  up  again,  the  old  arguments. 
Thanks  to  the  Impact  of  the  Middle  Eost 
crisis,  in  other  words,  the  President  has  far 
more  room  for  maneuver  on  Vietnam. 

Similarly  with  his  most  immediate  advi.s- 
ers.  For  years  they  have  been  locked  in  ad- 
versary proceedings  with  harsh  critics  on  the 
narrow  range  of  well-worn  Issues  generated 
by  the  Vietnamese  war.  Out  of  loyalty  and 
a  sense  of  logical  consistency,  they  have  had 
to   suppress   doubts  and  misgivings. 

But  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  provided  a 
new  field  for  a  kind  of  rerun.  Officials,  for 
once,  were  vouchsafed  a  semi-Indulgence  in 
the  columnists'  luxury  of  being  wise  after 
the  event.  The  Middle  East  offered  in  .in 
innocuous  way  a  chance  to  bring  to  the 
surface  suppressed  feelings  about  Vietnam. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  proposal  tliat 
the  maritime  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  run  the  blockade  of  Aqaba  which  the 
Egyptians  -seemed  to  be  imposing  In  the  first 
days  of  the  crisis.  Even  at  this  date,  it  is 
not   clear   that  that   proposal   was   not   the 
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preferred  course.  It  might  have  averted  the 
war 

But  within  the  Administration,  only  one 
high-level  official  was  enthusiastically  for 
the  project.  And  he  was  the  one  official 
closely  Involved  In  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis 
who  had  had  no  part  In  the  slow  process 
by  which  the  United  States  was  drawn  Into 
the  Vietnamese  war.  He  was  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Stote  for  Political  Affairs,  Eu- 
gene Rostow. 

Everybody  else  in  town  brought  to  bear  on 
the  blockade  proposal  doubts  which  had  a 
clear  relevance  to  experience  in  Vietnam. 
Thus  the  White  House  and  the  great  majority 
of  Congress  were  prepared  to  run  the  block- 
ade only  when  and  if  the  United  States 
was  Joined  by  a  large  number  of  other 
countries. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  a  seeming 
miracle  of  prolific  fertility  when  It  comes  to 
finding  American  commitments  to  Vietnam, 
could  find  no  obligation  for  this  country  to 
run  the  blockade.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  and  his  aides,  so  unwary 
in  the  first  stages  of  Vietnam,  poured  on 
the  blockade-running  project  a  barrage  of 
withering  criticism  which  practically  killed 
it. 

For  all  these  officials.  In  other  words,  the 
Middle  Eastern  crisi*  offered  an  opportunity 
to  blow  cold  instead  of  hot.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  many  made  the  most  of  It.  It  will 
be  that  much  easier  to  l)e  flexible  in  the 
future. 

The  more  so  as  there  has  been  traced  out 
In  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis  a  dim  track  for 
flexible  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
new  duopoly,  as  I  have  called  this  dim 
track,  does  not  require  that  each  super- 
power try  to  impose  rigid  control  over  coun- 
tries that  will  no  longer  be  satellites  or  client 
states.  It  regulrea  Instead  that  the  Big  Two 
create  a  framework  of  understanding  which 
permit*  free  play  to  local  forces  In  a  way  that 
does  not  endanger  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  every  local  particular,  to  be  sure,  Viet- 
nam Is  different  from  the  Middle  East.  But 
In  both  places,  there  is  the  Joint  Soviet- 
American  interest  In  averting  wider  war 
Thus  there  is  scope  for  the  application  of 
the  duopoly  arrangement.  And  In  Washing- 
ton, at  least,  the  mood  is  favorable. 


The  Rotten  Fmiti  of  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June 
6  eloquently  Illustrates  the  folly  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  this  editorial: 
The  Rotten  Fruits  of  Foreign  Aid 

Whatever  comes  of  the  tragic  flareup  In  the 
middle  east,  the  implications  are  almost  sure 
to  be  unhappy  for  the  United  States.  And 
not  the  least  of  these  Is  that  once  again  mili- 
tary equipment  which  we  have  6UK>lled  to 
one  country  U  being  used  against  military 
equipment  which  we  have  supplied  to  an- 
other, this  time  in— of  all  places— the  holy 
city  of  Jemsalem. 

The  fighting  in  Jemsalem  is  between  Israel, 
which  occupies  part  of  the  dty,  and  Jordan, 
which  occupies  the  remainder  of  it  and  moet 
of  its  suburbs.  To  Israel  we  have  given  27  6 
million  dollars  in  nuiitary  aid.  mostly  for 
tanks,  presumably  to  discourage  an  attack 
from  Egypt  or  Syria.  To  Jordan  we  have  given 


66  million  dollars  in  military  aid  in  the  hope 
of  keeping  Jordan  out  of  the  clutches  of 
Nasserism. 

On  both  counts,  our  effcM-t  lias  been  in  vain. 
Israel  is  at  war  with  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  it 
doesn't  matter,  in  this  connection,  who 
started  It.  Meanwhile  King  Hussein  of  Jor- 
dan has  been  unable  to  resist  pan-Arab  emo- 
tionalism, and  his  troops  tiave  Joined  those 
of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

If  the  fighting  continues,  it  Is  likely  to 
engulf  Saudi  Arabia,  to  which  we  have  given 
162  million  dollars  in  military  assistance. 
Indeed,  the  only  Arab  country  which  has  re- 
ceived no  military  help  from  us  Is  Egj-pt  it- 
self. Even  Syria  has  received  a  small  amount. 

Our  military  aid  to  his  enemies,  txath 
Israeli  and  Arab,  has  at  least  indirectly  forced 
Nasser  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  help, 
and  the  Russians  have  responded  generotisly 
In  return  for  what  they  hope  will  be  a  guid- 
ing hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  middle  east. 

It  has  been  only  two  years  since  a  war 
broke  out  between  two  other  beneficiaries  of 
American  military  aid.  India  and  Pakistan. 
They  attacked  each  other,  over  a  dispute 
which  should  have  been  settled  peacefully, 
with  equipment  which  we  had  supplied  to 
both  to  use  against  communism.  Each  de- 
nounced us  for  the  aid  we  gave  to  the  other, 
and  now  Paklstaxi  is  said  to  be  receiving  anti- 
aircraft guns,  tanks,  and  planes  from  Red 
China. 

It  Is  too  late  to  avoid  fighting  In  the  middle 
east.  But  with  all  the  military  hardware 
which  we  have  scattered  and  are  contintilng 
to  scatter  about  the  world,  it  Is  almost  in- 
e\itable  that  other  beneficiaries,  too.  will 
turn  it  to  tise  against  one  another.  What  good 
does  this  do  anybody?  Here  at  home,  we  tiave 
learned  not  to  put  firecrackers  into  the  hand 
of  children:  yet  overseas  we  go  blindly  on 
shoving  tanics  and  planes  and  guns  and  am- 
munition into  the  hands  of  shaky  govern- 
ments in  tttrbulent  areas.  How  much  loniger 
must  we  wait,  and  how  many  more  viseless 
and  peripheral  ^wars  must  break  out  before 
Congress  puts  an  end  to  this  nonsense? 


The  Electric  Markette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■while  the 
minions  of  Government  endlessly  debate 
the  feasibility  of  developing  an  electric 
car  as  a  step  In  relieving  air  pollution 
and  other  urban  problems,  private  enter- 
prise has  taken  up  the  challenge  and 
produced  something  tangible. 

Last  week  the  'Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  annoimced  its  intention  to  market 
a  city-oriented  electric  vehicle.  Called 
the  Markette,  the  'Westinghouse  vehicle 
Is  not  a  dull  reproduction  of  the  present 
electric  carts  that  are  now  confined  to 
the  sidewalks  of  some  American  cities, 
and  which  are  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  retired  and  elderly. 

Just  the  opposite.  The  Markette  Is  a 
finely  styled,  yet  small  and  eflSclent,  elec- 
tric town  car.  Resembling  the  squared- 
off  look  of  a  miniature  jeep  this  electric 
car  is  capable  of  a  speed  of  25  miles  per 
hour,  and  a  maximum  range  of  50  miles 
per  charge. 

Westinghouse  reports  that  the  Initial 
model  of  the  car  will  sell  for  imder  $2,000. 


The  cost  of  maintaining  the  vehicle  will 
be  approximately  1  cent  per  mile. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  urged  develop- 
ment of  alternative  clean  power  sources 
to  the  smog-producing  internal  combus- 
tion engine.  I  welcome  'Westinghouse  s 
announcement  of  Its  Markette. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  more  serious 
national  attention  must  be  paid  the  pres- 
ent internal  combustion  engine  car  as  a 
major  source  of  air  pollution.  In  Los 
Angeles,  where  despite  the  Nation's  most 
effective  pollution  control  program,  smog 
Is  increasing,  the  automobDc  accounts 
for  almost  90  percent  of  the  ixjUutants 
which  are  daily  dumped  In  the  southern 
California  atmosphere.  'Wide-scale  ac- 
ceptance of  the  electric  car  ofifers  the 
promise  of  some  relief  from  air  pollu- 
tion. 

A  small  and  efficient  electric  town  car 
can  also  assist  In  ameliorating  other 
serious  urban  problems.  Congestion  is 
seriouslj'  choking  the  physical,  social 
and  psychological  environment  of  our 
cities.  And  although  Professor  Banfield, 
of  Harvard  University,  has  suggested  that 
traffic  congestion  will  exist  as  long  as  so 
many  people  from  outside  the  central 
city  need  access  to  Its  environs;  still  a 
small,  easily  maneuverable,  non-gas- 
buming  automobile  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relaxing  congestion,  imraveling 
nerves,  relieving  disgusting  smells  from 
fumes,  and  creating  conditions  that  will 
result  in  less  damaged  fenders. 

Land  requirements  for  accommodating 
a  small  vehicle  will  provide  urban  plan- 
ners with  additional  nexlbllity.  We  can 
also  assume  that  with  the  acceptance 
of  a  small  town  car,  present  facilities  for 
parking  will  be  able  to  accommodate 
many  times  their  present  capacities. 

One  additional  benefit  accrues  from 
the  small  electric  town  car.  Noise  will  be 
reduced.  Those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  drive  an  electric  car  know  there 
is  no  noise,  other  than  the  noise  emanat- 
ing from  thctlres  meeting  the  pavement, 
connected  with  Itc  operation.  Simply  turn 
on  a  switch  and  the  only  indication  that 
the  car  Is  in  operation  is  a  light  and  the 
vehicle's  forward  or  backward  movement. 

Limited  research  In  the  area  of  noise 
as  an  environmental  Irritant  has  pre- 
cluded drawing  man>'  conclusions  on  the 
effect  noise  has  In  the  urban  environ- 
ment. However,  the  scanty  evidence  we 
now  possess  suggests  that  the  Irritations 
caused  by  noise  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  is  serious.  And  the  source  of  a 
good  deal  of  urban  noise  is  the  internal 
combustion  engine. 

As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  extent  of 
vehicular  noise  and  its  Impact  upon  the 
urban  resident  has  not  been  fully  In- 
vestigated. However,  anj-one  living  with- 
in the  central  city  can  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence. In  varj'ing  degrees  of  volume,  of 
vehicular  noise.  The  electric  town  car 
may  well  assist  In  reducing  the  present 
volume  of  noise.  Such  a  reduction,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  a  welcome  relief  to  the  mil- 
lions who  are  now  so  conditioned  to 
urban  noise  that  little  notice  Is  taken 
of  this  Increasingly  serious  pollutant. 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  following, 
and  have  contributed  to  the  dialog 
underscoring  the  obvious  deterioraUon 
in  our  cities,  view  the  electric  car  as  a 
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step  toward  solving  a  few  of  the  problems 
aggravating  the  urban  environment.  In 
this  brief  essay  I  have  only  summarized 
those  areas  of  serious  urban  irritation 
where,  if  wide-scale  employment  of  an 
electric  car,  such  as  the  Westinghouse 
Markette,  Is  adopted,  we  may  be  on  the 
road  toward  making  the  American  city 
a  much  more  tolerable  place  within 
which  to  live. 

Westinghouse's  announcement  that  it 
Intends  to  build  and  market  an  electric 
car  is  encouraging.  I  am  hopeful  other 
corporations  will  enter  the  field,  thereby 
producing  the  necessary  competition 
needed  to  develop  the  electric  vetiicle  to 
the  iiighest  performance  level  possible. 

Westinghouse  should  be  congratulated 
for  risking  a  venture  into  a  market  that 
is  untried  and  uncertain,  although  one 
that  needs  to  be  developed  and  serviced. 

I  wish  success  to  Westinghouse  and 
every  other  corporation  that  enters  this 
field. 

The  Westinghouse  anouncenient  of  its 
Markette  electric  car  follows: 

Westinghouse  Markctccs — Markette 

Tlie  Markette  Is  a  small  electric  two-pas- 
senger vehicle  designed  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation  to  be  driven  on  public 
streets.  This  special-purpose,  battery- 
powered  two-door  sedan  will  be  primarily  a 
means  of  dependable,  short-range  transpor- 
tation (or  urban  dwellers. 

Engineered  from  the  ground  up  by  West- 
inghouse, the  Markette  makes  optimum  use 
of  today's  readily  available  conventional  com- 
ponents— Including  lead-acid  batteries.  It  has 
a  light,  metal  body  with  clean,  contemporary 
lines.  It  ruiuB  quietly,  with  a  rated  top  speed 
of  36  miles  a.n  hour  and  a  range  of  50  miles 
between  charglngs. 

The  new  vehicle  is  being  manufactured  at 
the  Westinghouse  Marketeer  plant  in  Red- 
lands,  California,  where  electrically  powered, 
oflf-tlie-street  vehicles  have  been  made  for 
*  numt>er  of  years.  More  than  20.000  golf, 
materials-handling,  and  personnel  vehicles 
manufactured  at  Marketeer  are  in  use 
throughout  the  world. 

Initial  sales  of  the  vehicle  wil  be  prin- 
cipally to  community  developers,  electric  util- 
ities and  governmental  agencies  who  want 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  electric  In-town 
vehicles  under  their  own  controlled  condi- 
tions. 

Early  models  of  the  Markette  are  expected 
to  be  priced  under  $2000.  With  an  electric 
power  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  per  mile.  low 
maintenance,  and  low  depreciation  (the  ve- 
hicles should  last  at  least  10  years  with  no 
major  repairs),  the  Markette  should  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive  to  own  and  operate. 

VEHICLE  DESCRIPTION 

Power  source 

The  Markette  is  powered  by  12.  six-volt, 
heavy-duty  lead-acid  batteries  located  under 
the  rear  package  shelf.  Each  battery  is  rated 
217  amp-hours.  The  batteries  weigh  66 
pounds  each,  for  a  total  of  792  pounds.  They 
can  deliver  10  to  12  watt-hours  per  pound 
before  requiring  a  recharge. 

E.ich  vehicle  has  a  built-in  battery  charger 
with  a  retractable  12-foot  cord  that  can  be 
plugged  Into  any  conventional  110- volt,  60- 
cycle  a-c  outlet.  When  depleted,  the  batterlee 
require  about  8  hours  for  a  full  recharge.  This 
would  normally  l>e  done  overnight. 

Each  set  of  batteries  can  usxially  take  the 
equivalent  of  600  or  more  rechargee  Ijefore 
requiring  replacement,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300 
for  the  la-battery  set.  With  proper  care,  a 
set  of  batteries  will  be  good  for  two  or  more 
years  of  normal  in-town  driving. 

Motors  and  power  transmission 

Two  sets  of  six  batteries  In  series  supply  up 
to    36    volts    to    the    two    series-wound    d-c 


motors  which  drive  the  vehicle  The  two  six- 
battery  sets  are  connected  in  parallel  to 
equalize  battery  drain.  The  motors  provide 
about  4'4  horsepower  each  at  top  voltage. 
They  give  the  vehicle  a  smooth,  continuous 
acceleration  to  its  rated  top  speed  of  25  niph 
in  about  12  seconds. 

The  motors  weigh  45  pounds  each  and  are 
located  under  the  rear  storage  area,  near 
the  rear  axle.  Each  motor  provides  mechan- 
ical power  independently  to  one  rear  wheel 
through  a  silent  chain  drive  of  one-incli 
width  and  %-inch  pitch.  The  speed  reduc- 
tion ratio  is  5  to  1.  Motor  speed  is  at  all  times 
proportional  to  wheel  rpm;  there  is  no  need 
for  a  speed  ratio  changing  device  (gear  shift 
or  clutch  I.  There  is  also  no  need  for  a  me- 
chanical differential,  since  d-c  motors  as  ap- 
plied in  tills  case  give  ideal  differentiation. 
Control  circuitry 

Two  types  of  motor  speed  control  are  of- 
fered, resisuince  and  solid  state. 

The  standard  speed  control  uses  reliable, 
resistance-type  speed  switches  designed  by 
Westinghouse  for  electric  vehicles.  This  de- 
vice has  two  22-resistor  switches  in  parallel 
which  are  operated  simultaneously,  providing 
voltage  to  the  series-wound  motors  in  22 
steps.  The  steps  are  so  small  that  they  give. 
In  effect,  a  continuous  acceleration. 

Available  as  optional  equipment  In  place 
of  the  resistance  control  is  a  solid-state  con- 
trol using  thyrisiors.  This  more  expensive 
control  can  increase  mileage  between  charges 
by  as  much  as  30  percent  in  applications 
that  require  frequent  stopping  and  starting. 
Other  mechanical  features 

The  chassis  has  a  steel  frame  with  a  steel 
leaf  spring,  semi-eliip-'ic  suspension.  The 
eight-inch  demountable,  stamped-steel  drop- 
center  wheels  use  18  x  5.70  5.00-8  high-pres- 
sure 4-ply  pueuinatic  tires.  The  wheel  base  is 
76  inches. 

The  foot  brakes  are  hydraulic  and  act  on 
the  two  rear  wheels  only.  The  hand  brake  is 
the  conventional  orscheln  brake  lever  used  in 
many  types  of  vehicles. 

Body,  interior,  driver  controls 

The  1730-pound  vehicle  has  a  squared- 
off  functional  design  that  gives  maximum 
Interior  space  within  the  exterior  dimensions 
of  116  Inches  long  by  54Vi  Inches  wide  by 
60 'a  Inches  high.  Streamlining  is  not  re- 
quired because  of  the  low  speeds  the  vehicle 
wUi  travel.  Current  models  have  light,  metal 
bodies  with  a  two-tone  finish  of  string  gray 
and  dark  covent  gray;  other  colors  and  color 
comt>inationa  will  be  available  later. 

The  split  bench  seat  accommodates  two 
passengers  comfortably  on  black  vinyl  uphol- 
stery. To  the  rear  is  a  48-by-16-inch  carpeted 
storage  shelf  with  a  total  of  33  cubic  feet  of 
storage  space. 

The  Interior  and  dashboard  are  quite 
simple.  There  are  no  window  handles  since 
the  windows  on  each  of  the  two  doors  slide 
o!>en.  The  dash  has  a  battery  condition  in- 
dicator, speedometer,  and  switches  for 
lights,  wipers,  and  selection  of  forward  or 
reverse.  A  conventional  steering  wheel  with 
horn  and  turn  signals,  floor  p>edals  for  ac- 
celeration and  braking,  and  a  hand  brake 
complete  the  picture. 

Performance 

Tests  were  carried  out  up  and  down  an 
average  Vj  percent  grade  with  one  stop  per 
mile,  followed  In  each  case  by  acceleration 
right  up  to  the  25-mph  cruising  speed.  Un- 
der these  conditions,  vehicles  required  re- 
charging only  after  a  minimum  of  50  miles 
of  driving.  More  frequent  stops  and  starts 
and  steeper  grades  will  have  an  effect  on  the 
number  of  miles  that  can  be  driven  between 
recharges. 

Milder  climates  will  give  better  watt-hour 
performance  from  the  batteries  and  also  en- 
hance total  battery  lUe. 

The  vehicle  has  exceptionally  good  trac- 
tion on  any  kind  of  rofkd  surface  In  any  kind 
of  weather  because  of  the  weight  on  tbe  roar 


wlieels  and  the  inherent  positive  traction  of 
the  d-c   drive  system. 

Its  small  size  and  small  turn  radius  of 
6' 2  leet  (maximum  turning  circle  la  11  feet) 
make  the  vehicle  ideal  for  congested  urban 
areas.  Its  low  maximum  speed  would,  of 
eourse,  preclude  its  use  on  highways  or  free- 
ways. 

Safety  featurei 

The  Markette  has  all  the  safety  features 
and  fixtures  required  by  the  California  ve- 
hicle code,  which  is  probably  the  most 
stringent  in  the  country.  These  include  turn 
signals,  dual -beam  headlights,  parking 
lights,  horn,  and  seat  belts.  With  Uttle  or 
no  modification,  the  vehicle  should  be  able 
to  meet  the  licensing  requirements  of  other 
states.  ' 

Maintenance 

In  comparison  to  mechanically  complex 
Internal-combustion  enginRs,  maintenance 
of  the  two  electric  drive  motors  Is  quite 
simple.  The  carbon  brushes  on  the  motors 
should  be  checked  every  seversj  thousand 
miles  for  wear.  When  worn,  they  can  be  re- 
placed qulcldy  and  Inexpensively  by  any 
competent  mecbaiUc  or  electrician. 

The  lead-acid  batteries  need  the  same  pe- 
riodic attention  given  to  such  batteries  in 
gasoline-powered  automobiles.  Battery  care 
as  well  as  periodic  lubrication  and  brake 
adjustments  can  be  handled  by  any  service 
station. 

More  extensive  repair  work.  If  required, 
can  be  perfonned  by  the  locally  franchlsed 
Markette  dealer. 

New  power  sources 

As  newer,  more  powerful  batteries  are 
developed  for  commercial  use,  they  can  be 
used  as  the  power  source  for  the  current 
models  of  the  Markette  with  no  more  than 
minor  modifications  to  the  vehicle. 


The  Greek  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MLNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
allow  other  world  crises  to  divert  our 
attention  from  the  Greek  tragedy  and 
lessons  which  should  be  learned  from  It. 
Paul  A.  Samuelson,  in  an  editorial  in  the 
May  22  issue  of  Newsweek,  reminds  us 
that  the  economy  of  Greece  was  growing 
and  that  the  government  was  backed  by 
a  majority  of  53  percent. 

Greece  was  not  a  banana  republic  or 
underdeveloped  nation.  I  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  take  the  time  to 
analyze  the  roots  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 

The  article  follows: 

Th«   Greek   Tr.m.edy 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 

"Every  man  has  two  countries — his  own 
country  and  Prance."  This  aphorism  of 
Benjamin  Pranklln  holds  more  true  for  West- 
em  man  when  we  substitute  Greece  for 
France. 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  la  our  glory. 
To  modern  man  the  Greek  gods  are  not  Zeus 
and  Athtna  but  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Our 
Greek  heroes  are  not  Hercules  and  Hector 
but  Archimedes,  Homer  and  Phidias. 

The  coup  by  the  army  colonels  shows  that 
it  can  happen  anjrwhere.  Greece  is  not  a 
banana  republic:  nor  an  Asian  nation  yet 
to  undergo  the  first  birth  pangs  of  Indus- 
trial development.  Why  then  the  revolu- 
Uon? 
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Hitler  came  to  power  when  Germany  was 
paralyzed  by  the  Great  Depression.  Mus- 
gollni's  march  on  Rome  was  hailed  by  those 
who  thought  Italian  society  disorganized  by 
the  first  world  war.  Lenin  seized  power  when 
the  Russian  masses  were  fed  up  with  a  ter- 
rible, and  terribly  unsuccessful,  war.  The 
French  crowd,  exasperated  beyond  endur- 
ance by  the  ancient  regime,  stormed  the  Bas- 
tille and  brought  Louis  XVI  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 

A     SICK     ECONOMY' 

What  are  the  truths  about  the  recent 
Greek  economy?  Non-economists  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  economic  factors  in  shap- 
ing the  political  history  of  a  nation.  (Karl 
Marx  was  no  excepUon:  he  formulated  his 
"economic  Interpretation  of  history"  as  a 
youngster,  before  he  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship In  the  British  Museum  boning 
up  on  economics.) 

Still  let  us  give  the  economic  factor  all  the 
rope  It  can  use.  Was  Greece  stagnating? 
Was  Its  economy  on  the  verge  of  collapse 
needhig  the  cleansing  command  of  a  mili- 
tary Hercules? 

The  answers  to  these  que>5tlons  are  a  dra- 
matic No.  I  have  before  me  a  thorough  sta- 
tlsUcal  study  of  Greek  economic  development 
In  the  1960s.  It  tells  a  httle-known  story 
Greek  output  grew  faster  than  In  any 
other  European  country. 

Last  year  alone,  real  gross  national  prod- 
uct grew  8.2  per  cent. 

Per  capita  living  standards  In  Greece  have 
cUmbed  rapidly  relative  to  Western  Europe 
Greek  growth  puts  both  U.S.  and  USSR 
powth  In  the  shade.  In  the  growth  sweep- 
rtake.  Greece  belongs  up  there  with  the  mir- 
acle nations  of  Japan  and  Israel 

Rnally,  this  sprint  has  not  "been  a  flash- 
in-the-pan  operation  bought  at  the  expense 
^price  Inflation.  The  Greek  price  Index  has 
been  one  of  the  steadiest  during  the  period 
Under  General  Franco,  Spain's  prices  rose 
three  times  as  fast. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  STABILITY 

Andreas  Papandreou,  which  had  been  forced 
from  office  by  King  Constantlne  despite  Its 
M  per  cent  majority,  was  no  threat  to  eco- 

^lP''^P*'''^y-  ^"*  Andreas  Papandreou 
and  the  King  were  undoubtedly  on  a  colll- 

l^nn^^  '"'^  "'P^*  ^  ^«  unilateral 
political  powers  that  the  Greek  throne  ha^ 
to  oomparlson  with  constitutional  monarchs 
or  the  Dutch.  English  and  Scandinavian  kind 
™«  enmity,  plua  the  likely  prospect  that 
tte  Papandreou  party  would  win  an  elec- 
toral majority,  undoubtedly  triggered  off  the 
revolution. 

The  dictatorship  now  says  it  acted  in  order 
to  avert  a  Communist  takeover.  Andreas 
Pspondreou  has  been  charged  with  "treason  " 
Which  Is  defined  as  conspiratorial  action  to 
purge  the  army  of  right-wing  elements. 

For  a  score  of  years,  American  economists 
nave  known  the  younger  Papandreou  his 
numerous  books,  axtlcles  and  lectures  Care- 
ful readUig  of  them  shows  no  trace  of  Marxist 
or  totalitarian  leanings.  The  many  dispatches 
w  c.  L.  Sulzberger  to  The  New  York  Times 
Jppear  to  be  as  mUIeadlng  on  Andreas 
mpandreou  as  were  the  disastrously  inac- 
curate appraisals  of  Fidel  Castro  by  Times 
reporter  Herbert  Matthews. 

I  have  before  me  the  text  of  a  February 
•peech.  written  when  Andreas  Papandreou 
was  riding  high  with  no  need  to  dissemble 
ni«  true  views.  They  mark  him  as  one  who 
Believes  In  plannUig  by  the  mixed  economy 
with  allocaUon  of  function  between  public 
»nd  private  enterprise,  and  regulation  of 
investment  by  foreigners. 

To  kill  a  man  for  such  views  would  leave 
lew  men  safe— certainly  not  de  OauUe,  Leeter 
«arson  or  Pranklln  Roosevelt.  Our  govern- 
»ent,  and  American  public  opinion,  regard 
«ie  new  Greek  Government  as  being  on  trtal 
•long  with  Andreas  Papandreou 
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Tyraiiny  ia  Greece 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    XICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  famed  biographer,  Kmii  Lud- 
wig,  dictatorship  is  always  merely  an 
aria — never  an  opera. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  dictator- 
ship imposed  upon  the  people  of  Greece, 
the  failure  of  our  State  Department  to 
know  the  score  may  result  in  yet  another 
classic  tragedy. 

And  that  tragedy  may  be  ours  as  well 
as  that  of  Greece. 

What  must  be  understood,  which 
seems  to  defy  comprehension  in  the  State 
Department,  is  that  the  basis  of  power 
in  the  new  military  regime  in  Greece 
rests  almost  solely  upon  the  military 
weapons  which  we  supplied  to  Greece  in 
the  past. 

It  is  American  tanks  and  guns  and 
equipment  which  were  used  to  topple  the 
democratic  government  of  Greece  and 
to  thwart  a  national  election,  armaments 
which  we  supplied  in  years  past  to  help 
build  the  NATO  shield  around  Commu- 
nist Europe. 

We  have  to  imderstand  that  it  will  be 
American  tanks  and  guns  which  will 
shoot  down  Greek  civilians  in  the  streets 
should  civil  war  erupt  in  Greece. 

This  latest  backing  of  a  military  gov- 
ernment by  the  United  States  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  such  "military  expedients" 
which  have  been  made  at  the  sacrifice  of 
principle. 

The  situation  in  Greece  is  as  dangerous 
to  peace  as  a  chainsmoker  in  a  powder 
magazine.  We  could  have  avoided  it  by 
a  firm  slan<3,  but  we  did  not  and  we  have 
not. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
an  editorial  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  June  10,  1967.  foUows: 
Tyba.n-ny  in  Greece 
"I  was  badly  wounded  fighting  for  Greece 
and  did  not  begrudge  It  because  it  was  for 
the  country  that  I  loved.  It  was  not  for  this 
Greece  that  I  fought."  So  said  a  serving 
Greek  officer  the  other  day — according  to  the 
correspondence  columns  of  a  British  weekly. 
"This  Greece."  of  course,  is  the  Greece  now 
In  the  firm  and  unimaginative  grip  of  a 
group  of  authoritarian  colonels.  Many  Inside 
and  outside  Greece  tried  to  put  the  best 
complexion  on  the  Junta's  blatanUy  uncon- 
stitutional seizure  of  power  when  the  civilian 
government  was  so  rudely  ousted  In  April. 
But  the  more  the  Junta  blunders  on.  the  more 
ridiculous  and- oppressive  it  makes  itself. 

Beards,  miniskirts,  Tchaikovsky,  Proko- 
fiev— these  were  already  on  the  colonels'  pro- 
Bcribed  list.  Now  there  has  been  added  to  It 
the  mixslc  from  the  movie,  "Zorba  the  Greek," 
because  Its  composer  Is  on  the  left  wing  of 
Greek  poUUc*.  All  the  eongs  of  this  young 
man,  Mlkls  Theodorakle.  have  been  banned, 
too,  because  they  are  "among  other  things 
...  a  means  of  liaison  between  Oommu- 
nlets." 

If  that  were  all,  one  could  ttiumi—  jt  mm 
Irritating  pettlnees.  But  the  mOSlug  aad 
brutal  hand  la  iioundlng  Greek  democracy 
•▼em  more  BertoiiBly.  Newspaper  pubUoiien 
•re  stlU  beln«  apprehended.  The  prws  Is  attU 


onder  fierce  censorship.  PoUtidans  are  still 
being  arrested — «ind  not  only  politicians  of 
the  left.  Among  those  recently  detained,  ac- 
cording to  Bome  reports,  are  a  former  Pca-- 
«*gn  Minister  and  a  former  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  More  Aegean  Islands  are  apparently 
being  turned  into  concentration  campe.  The 
Implications  of  an  announcement  by  a  senior 
official  Just  back  from  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
main  detention  islands.  Yaroc.  are  clear.  He 
said  he  had  given  orders  that  a  new  reservoir 
be  provided  so  that  the  persons  detained  get 
an  adequate  supply  of  water. 

Another  official  announcement  Is  also  full 
of  implications.  It  came  from  the  commander 
of  the  Greek  gendarmerie,  who  said:  ". 
Severity  and  firmness  are  not  the  same  things 
as  brutality  and  cruelty.  Such  acts  are  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  constitute  an  abuse  of 
power  which  could  harm  the  work  of  the 
government." 

Sooner  or  later,  the  kind  of  regime  which 
the  colonels  are  clamping  on  Greece  produces 
a  popular  explosion.  It  is  Interesting  there- 
fore that  there  are  already  appearing  the 
flrst  outward  signs  of  secret  anti-Junta  ac- 
tivity. Foreign  correspondents  In  Greece  are 
beginning  to  receive  bulleUns  from  an  or- 
ganization calling  Itself  the  Greek  Patriotic 
Front.  (The  leaders  of  this  secret  group  are 
not  known.  The  Junta  will  almost  certainly 
say  they  are  Communists,  whether  this  be 
so  or  not.)  One  of  these  bulletins  calls  on 
Greeks  to  bury  their  political  differences  and 
unite  in  "democratic  resistance  to  tyranny." 
Such  a  word  to  describe  the  colonels'  rule 
Is  at  least  apt. 


Florida  J«ycees  Snpport  Total  Victory  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Florida  Jaycees  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  backing  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  In  Vietnam  and  urging  that 
we  take  all  necessary  measures  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  and  speedy  con- 
clusion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Florida 
Jaycees  for  their  stand  on  this  matter 
and  for  the  faith  and  confidence  they 
they  have  showTi  in  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enclose 
for  the  information  and  Interest  of  my 
colleagues  a  copy  of  the  resolution : 

Whereas:  The  Florida  Jaycees  whole 
heartedly  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  principles  of  Freedom 
and  Democracy  and. 

VvTiereas:  The  Florida  Jaycees  endorse  the 
United  States  envolvement  In  the  Viet  Nam 
war  and. 

Whereas:  The  American  boys  who  have 
given  theU-  lives  In  this  war  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  defense  of  their  Country 
and.  ' 

Whereas:  The  families  of  these  boys  have 
•uffered  Immense  personal  loss  and. 

Whereas:  The  United  States  owes  no  lees 
than  Total  victory  Ui  Viet  Nam  to  these  boys 
and  their  famlllea  so  that  their  sacrifice  wUl 
not  have  been  in  vain  and. 

Whereas:  The  Plortda  Jaycees  earnestly  be- 
HeTe  that  total  ylctory  is  the  only  way  to 
demonstrate  to  the  communist   world  that 
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this  Country  will  not  tolerate  conunvmlst  ag- 
gression and  that  we  believe  th&t  a  firm  stand 
In  our  foreign  iwllcy  Is  tbe  only  way  for  tbla 
Country  to  regain  Its  position  of  leadership 
and  prestige  amnng  the  ottier  nations  of  Ui* 
world  and, 
~^x  Whereaa:  Total  victory  cannot  be  accom- 
pUshed  wltb  our  Military  Forces  inadequately 
supplied  and  having  their  bands  tied  polit- 
ically. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  tb» 
Florida  Jayceee  in  meeting  this  14tb  day  oC 
May,  1967,  go  on  record  as  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  talce  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure a  rapid  total  victory  In  Viet  Nam  so 
that  our  dead  will  not  have  died  in  vain  and 
to  show  to  the  world,  the  determination,  the 
courage,  the  leadership  and  the  conviction 
that  our  forefathers  had  in  founding  and 
building  this  Country  into  a  nalton  of  De- 
mocracy and  Freedom  for  its  citizens. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  Flor- 
ida legislators,  state  and  federal,  and  the 
news  mredla,  and  that  It  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  Jaycees  for  adoption. 


Philanthropic  Conbibntioiu  by  One  Amer- 
ku  Corporation,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  Have  Benefited  American 
Edacation  in  die  Amount  of  More  Than 
ISMUUon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  among  the  people  of  our 
Nation  that  our  greatest  single  resource 
for  the  continuance  of  democracy  Ls  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens. 

We  Americans  have  developed  institu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning  which  not  orv^ 
manifest  the  culture  of  America  but  also 
are  a  source  of  inspiration  ttiroughout 
the  world. 

I  am  very  proud  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  PoUsh  Na- 
tional AlllaiKse,  the  largest  Polish-Ameri- 
can fraternal  organization  in  the  world, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago 
but  which  has  local  chapters  in  virtually 
every  ccMnmunlty  of  the  United  States, 
has  contributed  more  than  $5  million  to 
Alliance  College,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Polish  National  Alliance,  in  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa. 

This  vast  contribution  by  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  to  maintain  an  excel- 
lent institution  of  higher  learning  should 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. Through  its  efForts  to  help  Alliance 
College,  the  PoUsh  National  Alliance 
manifests  an  abiding  desire  to  help  main- 
tain educational  standards  in  the  United 
States  unequaled  anywhere  in  the  world. 
These  impressive  ocmtrlbutlons  by  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  reflect  again 
what  a  tremendous  impact  this  Imposing 
organization  has  exerted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

The  Polish  National  AlUanoe  stands 
as  a  beacon  for  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent to  help  guide  them  to  those  at- 


tributes which  have  made  America  a 
citadel  of  hope  for  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Dworakowekl,  censor  of  this  fine  fra- 
ternal organization,  have  worked  ardu- 
ously toward  helping  Alliance  College 
become  one  of  the  finest  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  America.  The  entire 
membership  of  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance joins  these  two  dedicated  officers 
in  helping  provide  young  Americans 
these  impressive  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  a  setting  just  south  of  Erie,  Pa., 
which  inspires  great  appreciation  of 
nature's  beauty. 

Alliance  College  lies  in  a  lovely  valley 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Before 
World  War  II  the  free  Government  of 
Poland  sent  thousands  of  evergreen  sap- 
lings which  have  grown  Into  giant  trees 
and  transform  the  entire  Alliance  Col- 
lege campus  into  a  virtual  wonderland. 
It  Is  In  this  beautiful  setting  blessed  by 
nature  that  students  pursue  their  in- 
tellectual curiosities. 

Alliance  College  stands  today  as  a  liv- 
ing monument  to  the  high  ideals  es- 
poused by  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
and  its  membership.  I  am  certain,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  early  Polish  settlers 
who  landed  with  Captain  Smith  in 
Jamestown  In  1608  would  have  foimd 
great  pride  In  knowing  that  some  day 
their  successors  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent would  make  such  an  Impressive 
contribution  to  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural growth  of  America. 

Following  is  a  list  of  contributions 
made  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
to  Alliance  College.  Prom  the  time  the 
college  was  founded  until  1929,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  had  given  the 
college  $1,595,190.58.  Annual  gifts 
thereafter  amounted  to : 

930  $119,985.78 

931  124,496.28 

932  124,377.04 

933 116,146.70 

934  116,995.60 

935  110,946.34 

936  133,449.21 

937  126,229.68 

938  129,032.77 

939  122.814.03 

940  82,240.37 

941  76,497.72 

942  76,143.68 

943  —    80,511.33 

944  81.486.93 

945  83.894.03 

946  85,588.14 

947  - 83,816.48 

948  135.208.75 

949  78.650.07 

950  80.515.73 

951  --. 92,249.08 

952  123.079.46 

953 119.069.70 

964  119,161.12 

955  115,732.92 

956  164,026.69 

957  113,713.40 

958  108,363.24 

969  109,360.24 

960  128,765.08 

961  136.244.50 

963  143,027.05 

963  140.954.50 

964  163,796.63 

966  150,667.50 

96«  144,861.50 


This  impressive  list  of  contributions 
clearly  demonstrates  how  one  American 
corporation,  composed  largely  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  immigrants  from 
Poland,  contributed  to  America's  educa- 
tional needs.  I  trust  we  can  all  agree 
that  so  long  as  private  corporations  such 
as  the  Polish  National  Alliance  continue 
contributing  tow^ard  the  educational 
needs  of  this  country,  our  future  is  se- 
cure. Only  through  Intellectual  achieve- 
ment can  Americans  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  the  world  that  indeed  our  sys- 
tem of  government  offers  the  greatest 
degree  of  hope  for  mankind. 


The  Role  Being  Filled  by  Our  Nation  in 
Today's  World 


June  12,  1967 
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Total  from  1013  through 

D«c.  81,  1966 6,827.283.76 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  on  Memorial 
Day  which  appeared  In  the  May  31  edl- 
,tions  of  the  Associated  Newspapers, 
which  are  published  in  my  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Roger  Turner, 
managing  editor  of  the  Associated  News- 
papers, and  I  think  it  sums  up,  admirably 
well,  the  role  being  filled  by  our  Nation 
in  today's  world.  It  expresses  the  optim- 
ism and  pride  that  every  American 
should  feel  when  he  looks  back  upon  the 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  United 
States. 

As  Mr.  Turner  pointed  out: 

The  United  States  haa  tried  to  do  right 
as  it  sees  rlgbt.  And  its  errors  are  those  of 
minor  oversights,  omissions  and  periiaps  ex- 
cusable biiXLgUzig  at  time — but  nothing  that 
could  honestly  be  considered  tyrannical,  op- 
pressive or  bullylsh. 

Too  many  Americans  today  are  in- 
clined to  criticize  our  Nation's  actions, 
without  stopping  to  consider  the  alterna- 
tives, or  the  lessons  of  history.  To  such 
persons,  and  to  very  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, I  recommend  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Turner's  editorial : 

An  Editobiai,  bt  Roger  Tcrnek 

K  anyone  were  seriously  Interested  Ic  fig- 
uring Just  what  could  have  been  taking  place 
this  Memorial  Day — instead  of  what  it  prob- 
ably turned  out  to  be — they  could  have  done 
a  lot  worse  than  some  introspective  reflec- 
tion on  the  price  of  success. 

Phrased  another  way,  the  same  thought 
could  be:  This  country  U  courting  a  hell  of 
a  mesB,  but  It  isn't  the  first  time.  So,  how 
did  It  happ>en  and  what  did  we  do  to  shape 
things  up  before? 

Just  admitting  the  so-called  problems  and 
attempting  to  analyze  them  tends  to  help 
some.  And  recognizing  the  "mess"  for  the 
tyi>e  of  mess  that  It  U  lends  encouragement 
that  certain  relief  and  solution  are  possible. 

The  "mess"  takes  In  a  lot  of  things — Viet- 
nam, Egypt-Israel,  inflation,  taxes,  racial 
strife,  ix>verty,  crime,  aid  to  education  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Yet  the  problems  seem  to  have  one  com- 
mon denominator:  They  stem  from,  are 
caused   by,   or   are   magnified   by,   American 


success.  Cut  It  any  way  you  like  and  use  any 
criteria  you  choose,  America  is  artUl  No.  1. 
And  therein  lies  the  problem. 
Being  No.  1  is  never  easy.  It  Isnt  easy  to 
get  there.  It's  even  harder  to  stay.  The  role 
draws  "friends"  of  the  tyjje  who  are  prone 
to  find  it  profitable  to  be  friends  or  follower! 
of  No.  1.  And  it  creates  enemies,  envy,  second- 
guessing  and  general  opposition  from  every 
"have  not"  who  wants  to  hear  his  own  bell 
ring. 

Every  individual  and  every  country  would 
like  to  be  No.  1,  either  openly  or  otherwise. 
And  the  rules  of  the  international  "games  ' 
are  what  might  be  called  poorly  defined,  or 
jUBt  plain  non-existent.  You  do  what  you  are 
big  enough  to  do — as  long  as  you  can  get 
away  with  it. 

There  is  no  game  in  which  mistakes  are 
not  made  by  the  participants.  And  heaven 
knows  the  United  States  has  been  far  from 
infallible  In  ite  courses  of  action  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

Yet.  in  retrospective  comparison,  we  have 
little  need  for  apology.  In  the  long  haul,  the 
United  States  has  tried  to  do  right  as  it  sees 
right.  And  Its  errors  are  those  of  minor  over- 
sights, omission  and  perhaps  excusable 
bungling  at  times — but  nothing  that  could 
honestly  be  considered  tyrarUcal,  oppressive 
or  bullylsh. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  are  where  we  are 
because  of  what  we  are — a  success,  the  most 
unqualified  success  world  history  has  prob- 
ably ever  known.  The  status  was  won  honestly 
and  should  be  accepted  with  no  regrets  or 
apologies. 

As  the  international  circumstance  tightens. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  Is  grace  and 
performance  tmder  pressures  which  reveal  an 
Individual  or  country's  true  innards.  The 
practice  field  and  spring  training  activity 
never  count  in  the  standings. 

It  Is  well,  too,  to  remember  that  nothing 
of  value  ever  came  cheap — or  without  work 
and  sacrifice.  The  price  the  United  States  will 
have  to  pay  to  retain  its  status — and  we  do 
want  to  retain  it — Is  certainly  as  unknown 
as  of  today.  The  dilemma  our  leaders  face  as 
of  now  is  that  xinknown  price.  And  their 
dally  decisions  are  no  different  than  our  own 
at  home: 

What  are  we  being  asked  to  buy?  What  is 
the  price?  Is  it  too  much?  Do  we  need  It? 
Can  we  do  without  It?  Is  It  more  expensive 
not  to  buy  now? 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  answers.  And 
whether  we  agreed  or  did  not  agree  with  the 
decisions  is,  In  a  sense,  only  academic.  What's 
done  Is  done  We  are  in  Vietnam.  We  likely 
will  be  involved  In  what  happens  to  Israel. 
Our  grocery  and  tax  costs  are  soaring  out  of 
sight.  We  still  have  poverty,  crime  and  un- 
solved racial  strife.  We  don't  have  enough 
money  for  education  as  we  like  to  think  of  It. 
So,  the  pressure  Is  on.  Our  grace  and  per- 
formance ahead  remain  the  true  test.  The 
rest  to  today  is  history.  Realizing  that  we 
have  had  problems  before  make  some  of  the 
current  difficulties  smaller.  Realizing  we 
have  solved  them  before  lends  optimism  that 
it  can  be.  and  will  be,  done  again. 

This  sort  of  message  could  very  well  have 
turned  in  every  man's  mind  this  Memorial 
Day.   It   Is   somewhat   more   significant   than 
Indlanap>olls  or  the  pennant  race 
And  it  may  still  be  a  very  good  year. 


can  politics  in  New  York,  and  my  con- 
stituent, died  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  86, 
but  he  will  be  missed. 

Member  of  a  well-known  law  firm,  and 
public  servant,  his  wife  Eugenie  Mary — 
known  to  all  as  May — joined  him  in  his 
Interest  In  government  and  politics,  and 
later  she  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
New  York  County  Republican  Commit- 
tee. 

His  obituary  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Monday,  May  22,  follows: 

Preston  Davie,  Lawyer.  86,  Dead — Colonel 
ON  General  Staff  in  World  War  I  Held 
D.S.M. 

Preston  Davie,  a  retired  lawyer  and  a  de- 
scendant of  distinguished  early  American 
famUles,  died  last  night  in  his  home  at  71 
East  71st  Street,  He  was  86  years  old  and 
maintained  a  summer  home  at  Newport,  R.I. 

Mr.  Davie's  widow,  the  former  Eugenie 
Mary  Ladenburg  of  New  York  and  Westbury. 
L.I..  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Robert 

Taft  Institute  of  Government,  and  former 
cochairman  of  the  New  York  Republican 
County  Committee. 

Mr.  Davie,  a  native  of  Louisville.  Ky..  was 
a  descendant  of  Gen.  William  Richardson 
Davie  of  the  Continental  Army,  founder  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Governor 
of  that  state  and  Minister  to  Prance. 

His  grandfather,  MaJ.  Gen.  William  Pres- 
ton of  the  Confederate  Army,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  and  Minister  to  Spain. 

GRADUATE    OF    HARVARD    LAW 

Mr.  Davie  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
and  from  Harvard  Law  School.  He  later  re- 
ceived an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  to  which  he 
had  contributed  an  extensive  library  on  the 
history  of  the  state. 

After  a  brief  partnership  in  law  with  his 
father,  George  M.  Davie,  In  Louisville,  Mr. 
Davie  became  in  1907  a  partner  In  the  New 
York  law  firm  now  named  Conboy,  Hewitt, 
O'Brien  &  Boardman.  He  retired  from  prac- 
tice In  the  nlneteen-twentles. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Davie  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Remount  Committee  and  as  as- 
sistant director  of  tlie  Council  for  National 
Defense.  He  then  served  as  colonel  on  the 
Army's  general  staff.  Later  he  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  from  the 
Belgian  government  the  Chevalier  Order 
Crown  and  from  Finland  the  Order  of  the 
White  Rose  (Grand  Office). 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  The  Brook,  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  and  the  Metropolitan  Club. 

Surviving,  by  an  earlier  marriage,  are  a 
son,  E.  T.  Bedford  Davie;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Emily  Davie  Kornfeld,  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. His  first  marriage,  to  the  former  Emily 
H.  Bedford,  ended  In  divorce. 


Address  of  RepresenUtiye  W.  S.  (Bill) 
Stackey,  Jr^  Before  the  Georgia  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Preston  Davie,  Lawyer  and  Public  Servant  HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ton Davie,  a  familiar  figure  In  Republl- 


OF    CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25,  1967 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, April  29,  1967,  the  Honorable  "W.  S. 
"Bill"  Stuckey.  Jr.,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  District  of  Georgia, 
made  an  address  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  Georgia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Waycross,  Ga. 


The  content  of  this  masterful  address 
so  clearly  states  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  Americans  today  that  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  his  remarks  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 

It  i£  a  very  great  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  visit  here  again  In  Waycross — and 
especially  to  meet  with  and  pay  my  highest 
respects  to  the  members  of  your  great 
organization. 

I  appreciate  this  chance  to  "be  here  with 
you  today  because  I  k^w  ...  as  I  believe 
you  know  also  .  .  .  tlm  we  are  gathering  to- 
gether at  an  important  time  in  our  history. 

This  crucial  year  .  .  .  when  segments  of 
our  society  are  thumbing  their  noses  at  our 
government  under  law  which  has  cost  so 
many  patriotic  Americans  If  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  don't  care  .  .  .  or  don't 
d.ire? 

When  the  some-front  Vletcong  wear  so 
many  masks  as  they  do  today,  who  will  alert 
us  If  the  sentries  sleep? 

I  know  people  may  ask  "what's  the  Idea 
behind  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion?" What  Is  the  star  you  steer  by?  What 
Is  the  bond  that's  held  almost  10  genera- 
tions of  dedicated  men  together?  What  keeps 
free  men  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  pulling  In  the  same  di- 
rection. . .  saluting  the  same  fiag? 

This  is  no  small  miracle  in  this  age  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  and  retreat. 
Some  new  organization  or  well-intentioned 
association  of  men  Is  somewhere  every  day 
born  only  to  fade  away  .  .  .  and  yet  the  sons 
of  the  sons  of  the  sons  of  the  American  Re- 
volution march  on  and  on  in  an  unending 
column  across  the  decades  of  American  his- 
tory. So  we  have  a  right  to  ask  "Why?"  "How 
did  this  come  about?" 

You  know,  a  great  American  President. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  said  many  years  ago 
that  a  man  must  be  a  good  patriot  of  his 
country  before  he  can  become  a  good  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  and  that  we  must  lead  by 
example. 

Our  example  was  set  even  before  this 
great  country  became  a  nation.  The  Ideal 
for  which  so  many  early  Americans  had  paid 
SO  mucli  in  in  arms  and  legs  and  eves  and 
lives  was  a  divinely  Inspired  concept  that 
men  must  govern  from  the  bottom  up  .  .  . 
that  centralized  governmental  power  cor- 
rupts. 

This  was  what  our  forefathers  fought  for 
over  190  years  ago  ...  .  and  this  is  what  our 
nation  has  fought  to  preserve  in  every  war 
and  every  confiict  ever  since. 

But  shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  a  new  kind  of  war  emerged — a  cold  war 
And  patriotic  men  throughout  our  land  soon 
came  to  realize  that  they  were  not  really  out 
of  the  trenches  yet— not  would  thev  ever 
be.  For  now  .  .  .  Just  as  In  the  earliest  days  » 
of  this  Nation  .  .  .  eternal  vigilance  must  for- 
ever be  the  price  of  liberty. 

Just  within  this  century  alone.  In  World 
War  I  and  Worid  War  II,  Americans  fought 
once  again  shoulder  to  shoulder,  seeking  to 
defend  those  things  which  we  hold  preci- 
ous— God  and  Country. 

But  even  now  we  are  fighting  a  battle 
right  here  at  home — we  are  fighting  those 
spokesmen  of  an  alien,  totalitarian  philo- 
sophy who  are  seeking  to  subvert  both  our 
heritage  of  God  and  of  Country. 

And  half-way  around  the  world  today 
American  fighting  men  of  yet  another  war 
are  wanting  to  get  It  over  and  get  home. 

They  don't  quite  understand  It  when  they 
hear  of  American  warplanes  that  are  ordered 
to  fly  past  an  enemy  missile  base  only  to 
bomb  a  wooden  bridge  .  .  .  and  then  fly  home 
only  to  have  to  return  again  the  next  day. 

They  don't  quite  understand  It  when  they 
are  sent  2.000  miles  away  and  are  asked  to 
die  to  repel  Communism  .  .  .  when  Just  90 
miles  from  our  own  shore  we  don't  dare! 

It  is  true  that  as  a  Nation  our  arms  are 
mostly  strong — but  our  hearts  are  becoming 
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weak.  And  the  precious  heritage  of  our  Coun- 
try waa  bom  to  live  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  ask:  Where  did 
we  get  off  the  track? 
Just  look  back. 

I  believe  you  and  I  wUl  agree  that  it  wa« 
the  day  we  first  began  to  drift  away  from 
reverence  to  God  and  loyalty  to  Country — 
the  two  basic  traits  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished Americans  as  Americans. 

Ood,  as  you  know,  has  already  been  evicted 
from  the  classroom  .  .  .  and  may  soon  be 
excluded  from  the  courthouse  and  the  halla 
of  government  .  .  .  and  even  from  his  own 
churches. 

And  as  for  Country?  .  .  .  well,  patriotism 
today  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by  a 
new,  unworthy  allegiance  to  a  growing  super- 
government.  Preachers  and  Professors  and 
certain  self-styled  national  leaders  are  eager 
to  join  with  enemy  agents  and  hooligan  stu- 
dent drop-outs  who  seek  to  subvert  the  In- 
ternational posture  of  our  Country  .  .  .  while 
openly  inciting  disregard  for  the  domestic 
laws  of  our  land. 

Too  many  Americans  toda'y  have  begun  to 
■ubacrlbe  to  an  "ism"  alien  to  what  ours 
onoe  was.  Too  many  Americans  are  urging 
now  that  Big  Govenunent  force  feed  the  poor 
and  force  bleed  the  rest. 

Too  many  Americans  dem^and  now  that 
Big  Government  administer  their  charity  and 
pireacrlbe  their  medicine  and  get  them  a  job — 
and  even  pay  them  for  not  working  at  all! 
And  for  all  these  Increasing  services  we  are 
asked  to  pay  with  an  increasing  number  of 
cheaper  dollars. 

Too  many  Americans  have  stood  by  too 
long  and  vrttnessed  the  Federal  Government 
veto  state  and  Individual  prerogatives  In 
areas  such  as  voting  .  .  .  education  .  .  .  em- 
ployment .  .  .  welfare  .  .  .  wage  rates  .  .  . 
and  even  our  highway  billboards. 

I  say  that  as  government  takes  It  upon 
Itself  to  assume  responsibility  fat  our  dally 
bread,  then  govenmaent  seeks  to  become  a 
religion — and  the  graveyard  of  history  is  al- 
ready overflowing  with  governments  of  that 
type. 

I  believe  that  If  we  woiild  live  as  a  Nation 
H  Is  yovir  formula  which  must  become  ours 
again. 

If  we  wotUd  lead  ...  as  Teddy  Roosevelt 
■aid  .  .  .  we  must  lead  by  example. 

Too  many  Americans  don't  seem  to  realize 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  an 
event  over  and  dome  with  In  the  past.  Rather, 
It  Is  a  revolution  which  Is  continuing  .  .  . 
and  moert  continue  for  as  long  as  there  are 
those  among  us  strong  enoiugh  to  fight  and 
courageous  enou^  to  think. 

We  are  a  revolutionary  people  who  are  not 
afraid  to  meet  or  to  make  change — yet  while 
never  losing  sight  of  our  deeply-rooted 
fOTindations  In  Christianity  and  In  a  philoso- 
phy ot  constitutional  government. 

I  say  vw  are  revolutionary  enough  to  be- 
lieve for  example  that  progress  can  never  be 
legiilated  .  .  .  but  rather  that  It  must  come 
.  .  .  first  of  all  .  .  .  from  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  who  are  aware  .  .  .  and  who  are 
involved. 

As  Americans  In  this  modem  age,  we  are 
all  Involved  more  deeply  than  ever  before 
.  .  .  and  more  dependent  than  ever  befor* 
.  .  .  upon  the  mlUtary  might  of  our  co\m- 
tsry  .  .  .  and  upon  the  quality  and  devotion 
of  out  military  men  In  uniform. 

I  believe  all  of  ue  have  a  direct  involve- 
ment, therefore,  with  one  particular  aspect 
of  our  military  establishment  which  Is  com- 
ing under  heavy  fire  today  from  concerned, 
patriotic  groups  all  over  this  Country.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  present  system  of  mili- 
tary selective  service — the  draft. 

In  one  way  or  another,  I  believe,  the  pres- 
ent military  draft  laws  have  an  effect — and 
often  place  a  burden — on  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  our  society  .  .  .  regardless  of  age  or 
sex  or  position  In  life. 

Obviously,  It  places  a  biirden  on  the  young 
man  who  is  drafted  and  thereby  compelled 


to  postp)one  the  hoi>e6  and  plans  of  his  life 
for  the  period  of  time  he  serves  In  the  armed 
forces. 

But  also  it  places  a  burden  on  our  business 
economy  when  business  firms  are  forced  to  be 
reluctant  to  hire  capable  young  men  In  the 
20-to-26  age  group  simply  becavjse  the  de- 
mands of  military  service  might  carry  them 
away  at  any  moment. 

And  then,  too.  It  places  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  who  is  forced  to  spend  approxl- 
malely  $2.4-bilUon  dollars  each  year  to  train 
those  men  who  are  drafted— 92  per  cent  of 
whom  are  unwilling  to  re-enlist  once  their 
period  of  service  is  over. 

I  believe  It  can  be  said  that  our  present 
system  of  military  draft  is  obsolete  .  .  . 
unfair  .   .  .  and  plain  wasteful. 

It  is  obsolete  because  It  was  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  unfair  because  thanks  to  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  proportion  of  draft-eli- 
gible young  men  who  are  actually  called 
upon  to  serve  has  steadily  gone  down.  To 
illustrate  this,  the  number  of  draft-eligible 
young  men  has  grown  from  20-mlllion  in 
1951 — when  the  present  draft  system  went 
into  effect— to  almost  40-mllllon  today.  As 
a  result,  the  percentage  of  these  men  who 
are  actually  called  upon  to  serve  has  de- 
clined from  70  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  In 
just  ten  years. 

Flnnlly,  the  present  draft  system  is  waste- 
ful because  the  military  services  presently 
spend  approximately  $6,000  per  man  to  train 
unwilling  draftees  in  skills  they  are  rarely 
able  to  use  in  later  life  .  .  .  and  skills  which 
they  usually  forget  once  their  tovu-  of  duty 
Is  over. 

Now.  if  the  draft  Is  really  as  undesirable 
as  this,  and  if  It  ought  to  be  replaced,  the 
obvious  question  Is  "what  are  we  going  to 
replace  it  •with?" 

Well.  I  for  one,  have  always  believed 
that  the  lessons  of  the  past  provide  the 
best  advice  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  just 
as  In  the  earlier  days  of  this  Republic  we 
can  and  should  man  our  armed  forces  with 
volunteers— just  as  the  United  States  has 
traditionally  done  except  In  major  wars. 

I  realize  that  those  who  oppose  this  Idea 
will  immediately  reply  that  a  volunteer  army 
Is  not  feasible  because  ...  at  the  present 
time  .  .  .  too  few  men  volunteer. 

I  grant  that  this  is  true,  but  there  is  little 
wonder  that  too  few  men  volunteer  when  the 
starting  pay.  including  cost  of  keep,  comes  to 
about  $45  dollars  a  week.  In  fact,  the  finan- 
cial conditions  are  so  bad  that  thousands  of 
draftees  are  forced  to  go  on  welfare  while 
they  are  in  the  service  just  to  support  their 
wives  and  children  back  home. 

Ordinary  common  sense  will  tell  you  that 
more  volunteers  co\Ud  be  attracted — and  in 
the  same  way  could  be  persuaded  to  remain 
m  the  service — if  we  simply  paid  decent  mar- 
ket wages. 

Now.  estimates  of  how  much  the  total 
military  pay  would  have  to  go  up  vary  from 
(4  to  $17-blllion  dollars  a  year.  But  though 
these  may  seem  like  high  figures,  we  are 
presently  paying  a  much  greater  amount 
under  the  present  selective  service  system. 
Not  only  are  we  virtually  wasting  billions 
of  dollars  to  train  men  who  don't  want  to  t>e 
trained  and  who  are  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
service  and  forget  all  their  training  as  soon 
as  they  can  .  .  .  but  we  arc  paying  a  much 
greater  tax  in  a  concealed  form. 

When  you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  economics, 
conscription  Is  a  hidden  tax.  It  is  forced  labor 
which  the  government  collects  from  fhe  men 
who  serve  involuntarily.  The  monetary 
amount  ot  this  hidden  tax  varies  from  in- 
dividual to  individual — depending  uf>on  how 
much  the  particular  draftee  wotUd  have  made 
had  he  not  been  drafted. 

My  friends,  as  men  with  a  respect  for  our 
Country's  great  heritage,  we  believe  in  bas- 
ing our  actions  upon  sound,  proven  expe- 
rience. I  believe  this  proposal  for  a  volunteer 
army  has  a  firm  hasla  In  the  experience  of 
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history  .  .  .  and  I  hope  to  support  this  pro- 
posal In  Congress  at  the  earliest  suitable  op- 
portunity. 

But  In  the  meantime,  I  want  to  assure 
each  and  every  one  of  you  that  I  have  al- 
ways had  .  .  .  and  I  shall  continue  to  have 
.  .  .  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  And  because  we 
share  so  many  of  the  same  values  and  fun- 
damental American  beliefs,  I  invite  your 
counsel  and  advice  in  my  work  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
have  appreciated  this  chance  to  get  together 
with  you  here  .  .  .  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
chance  to  work  together  with  you  even  more 
Closely  in  the  future. 

I  hope  that  I  will  soon  be  a  member  of 
your  esteemed  organization. 


Founding  of  St.  Andrew'i  Priory  u  1867 
Traced  to  Hawaiian  Royalty's  Interest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  John  Paul  Engelcke.  archivist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Priory,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
has  viTitten  a  very  Interesting  and 
scholarly  article  on  the  history  of  this 
outstanding  school  which  has  served  the 
educational  needs  of  the  girls  of  Hawaii 
for  the  past  100  years. 

The  priory,  which  came  into  being  as 
a  result  of  the  love  and  concern  which 
King  Kamehameha  IV  and  Queen  Emma 
had  for  their  people,  was  dedicated  on 
May  30.  1867,  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram now,  as  It  was  then.  Is  as  Queen 
Emma  so  wisely  urged — one  stressing  ex- 
cellence and  equality,  practicality,  and 
the  very  best  In  Christian  culture. 

Under  the  leadership  and  the  excellent 
administration  of  Episcopal  Bishop 
Harry  S.  Kennedy,  Sister  Suprlor  Evelyn 
AnciUa,  and  Bister  Lucy  Carltas,  I  am 
conndent  that  the  priory  will  continue 
to  represent  quality  education  for  girls 
In  Hawaii  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  centennial  story  of  St.  Andrew's 
Priory  School  for  Girls,  as  so  well  written 
by  the  Rev.  Engelcke  for  the  May  28, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  Si  Advertiser,  Is  submitted  for 
Ihe  Congressional  Record. 

QtTEEN  Urged  Prioet's  Founding 
(By  Rev.  John  Paxil  Engelcke) 
St.  Andrew's  Priory  was  bom  from  the 
love  which  King  Kamehameha  IV  and  Queen 
Emma  had  for  their  people.  And  this  school 
for  girls,  which  begin?  its  second  century  on 
May  30,  remains — like  the  Queen's  Hospital— 
a  lasting  reminder  of  their  majesties'  devo- 
tion to  their  people's  welfare. 

Concern  for  the  education  and  well-being 
of  the  girls  Of  HawaU  led  the  king's  govern- 
ment to  encourage  by  the  Act  of  1860  'family 
schools  for  the  domestic  training  of  Ha- 
waiian girls,  In  which  the  English  language 
shall  be  taught." 

Queen  Emma  heartily  agreed.  Sickness 
and  epidemics  threatened  to  consume  the 
Hawaiian  people.  It  was  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance, said  the  Queen,  that  Hawaiian  girls 
"be  trained  In  nursing  the  sick  and  as  chU- 
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dren's  nurses,  so  as  to  prepare  them  to  be 
wiser  mothers  and  wives."  The  survival  of 
the  race  depended  upon  it.  Clearly  for  Queen 
Emma,  an  English  doctor's  adopted  daugh- 
ter, building  a  hospital  was  not  enough. 
Hawaii's  girls  were  to  learn  the  new  health 
ways  as  well. 

But  for  Queen  Emma,  herself  well-edu- 
cated, there  was  more  to  education  than 
hygiene  and  "domestic  training."  Cham- 
plonlrig  the  equality  of  women  well  ahead 
Of  her  time,  the  queen  Insisted  that  girls 
deserved  to  have  an  education  equal  to  that 
of  boys  "in  the  very  best  of  Christian  cul- 
ture." 

Educational  excellence  and  equality,  prac- 
ticality and  "the  very  V>est  in  Christian  cul- 
ture " — this  was  the  queen's  program  for  the 
education  of  the  girls  of  Hawaii,  and  so  it 
has  remained  for  one  hundred  years  at 
St.  Andrew's  Priory,  the  school  Queen  Emma 
founded.  Indeed,  the  Priory's  motto  Is  Kulia 
1  ka  Nu'u — "Strive  for  the  Highest." 

Queen  Enruna  labored  long  and  hard,  both 
In  England  and  Hawaii,  to  make  excellence 
of  educatian  for  Hawaii's  girls  a  reality.  And 
»lie  turned  to  her  Church  for  help.  By  1862. 
the  Episcopal  corrununity  in  Hawaii  had  its 
first  Bishop,  Thomas  Nettleship  Staley, 
formerly  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  Church's 
■chools  were  begun. 

By  1864,  English  Sisters  of  the  Society  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity  had  come  to  Hawaii 
to  assist  the  Queen  In  her  educational  en- 
deavors and  were  stationed  at  Lahaina's  St. 
Cross  School,  where  educational  needs  were 
most  pressing.  Two  of  these  sisters  had  been 
nurses  with  Florence  Nightingale  in  Scutari 
knd  the  Crimea  during  England's  war  with 
Russia. 

PRIORY   BEGINS  ITS  TASK 

And  on  March  30,  1867.  a  second  company 
of  Anglican  sisters  arrived,  led  by  their  Rev- 
erend Mother  Lydla  (Prlscllla  Lydla  Sellon), 
to  build  and  staff  the  Honolulu  school  for 
girls  that  Queen  Emma  had  long  wanted  and 
been  promised  on  her  visit  to  England. 

On  May  30,  1867 — Just  two  months  later, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension— St.  Andrews 
Priory,  built  walklkl  of  the  present  St.  An- 
drews Cathedral,  was  ready  for  dedication. 
And  the  Episcopal  Church's  educational  work 
fOT  the  girls  of  Hawaii  had  new  buildings, 
wide  space,  and  a  new  start. 

Eyewitnesses  described  the  Priory  on  Its 
first  day: 

"It  iB  built  In  a  quadrangle,  open  on  one 
ilde  to  admit  the  mountain  breeze  .  .  .  but 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  arch- 
work.  The  Chapel  of  the  School  .  .  .  vrtth 
other  buildings  form  .  .  .  three  sides  of  the 
enclosure. 

"The  middle  Is  a  nice  plot  of  grass  with 
•ome  pretty  young  trees  and  flower  beds. 
And  in  the  center.  Reverend  Mother  has  had 
raised  a  very  large  and  most  remarkable 
looking  cross  made  of  blocks  of  coral. 

"There  is  a  very  pretty  pointed  porch  and 
doorway,  and  more  than  an  acre  of  field 
behind.  .  .  ." 

After  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the 
lolemn  opening  and  dedication,  the  Rever- 
end Mother  delighted  the  clergy  and  royalty. 
the  crowd  and  the  girls  with  a  feast,  "English 
»tyle,'  which  included  Ice  cream. 

SOLID  ENGLISH   EDCCATION 

Unui  1902  the  English  Sisters  governed  the 
Priory,  boarded  90  or  so  girls  from  ages  4  to 
18,  maintained  for  a  time  a  free  English  day 
school  for  all  who  came,  and  gave  the  edu- 
cation proper  to  a  lady  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
This  a  visitor  described  In  1873  aa  "a  soUd 
English  education  .  .  .  and  a  thorough  train- 
ing In  all  housewifely  art  and  In  dress,  de- 
portment and  propriety  of  language." 

In  1901,  The  Advertiser  described  the  Pri- 
ory's ciUTlculum  as  "a  thorough  English 
wurse,  all  higher  branches,  French,  German 
•nd  music." 

The  paper  also  reported : 


"The  boarders  rtae  at  6  ajn,  breakfast  at 
7:30,  and  at  B  o'clock  the  bell  ilnga  tor 
prayers,  after  which  lessons  for  the  day 
be^n. 

"The  first  recess  Is  at  10:30  and  a  second 
one  at  1  to  2  p.m.  School  then  resumes  and 
continues  until  2:30  o'clock.  Prom  that  hour 
until  4  p.m.  the  boarding  pupils  study." 

The  girls  paid  the  now-unbelievable  fee 
of  HOO  a  year  for  room,  board  and  teach- 
ing. But  remember,  then  beef  was  6  cents 
a  pound.  Indeed,  the  sisters'  "principle  was 
to  refuse  no  girl  who  really  needed  their 
care.  .  .  .  and  this  irrespective  of  their  abil- 
ity to  pay." 

It  was  as  Queen  Emma  wanted  It.  Through- 
out her  life  she  brought  children  to  the 
sisters  for  care  and  education,  and  she  her- 
self undertook  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Priory. 

To  the  sisters  and  girls,  Uie  Queen  opened 
her  homes.  She  regularly  delighted  to  sew 
on  ThiiTSday  afternoons  at  the  Priory  with 
the  Eldress  Phoebe  and  to  take  tea  with  the 
sisters  following  Sunday  evensong  at  the 
cathedral.  Sister  Albertlna  said  of  her:  "Dear 
Queen  Emma,  my  dear  friend,  and  the  best 
friend  the  Priory  ever  had." 

The  Priory  repaid  the  compUment  of  a 
Queen's  enduring  love.  It  protected  her  In 
the  riots  of  1874  at  the  election  of  Kalakaua 
(as  It  was  later  to  protect  Queen  Llliuokalanl 
in  the  riots  of  1895).  The  sisters  attended 
Queen  Emma  and  cheered  her  throughout 
her  life,  as  also  In  her  last  illness.  And  In 
1885  the  girls  of  the  Priory  were  first  among 
the  public  mourners  to  honor  the  dead  queen. 

AN     AMERICAN    ERA    BEGINS 

In  1902.  Queen  Victoria  was  dead,  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  was  pau.  American 
power  was  settled  upon  these  Islands,  and 
new  breezes  blew  in  education.  After  35  vears 
of  teaching  and  caring  for  the  girls  of  Ha- 
waii, Sisters  Bea-trtc  and  Albertlna  turned  the 
Priory  over  to  the  American  Bishop  Henry 
Bond  R<?starick.  and  retired  to  live  out  their 
long  and  usefiU  lives  in  a  oottage  on  the 
Priory  grounds.  Among  those  at  the  large 
and  happy  pauhana  reception  for  the  Sisters 
was  Queen  Llliuokalanl. 

Under  Bishop  Restarick.  from  1902  to  1920, 
the  Priory  made  the  transition  which  the 
new  times  required.  Miss  Evelyn  WUe,  the 
school's  first  lay  principal,  formerly  a  parish- 
loner  of  the  bishop's  San  Diego  parish, 
graded  the  school  after  the  American  man- 
ner and  Introduced  American  textbooks  and 
methods. 

Under  the  second  lay  principal.  Miss  Abby 
Stuart  Marsh,  formerly  the  principal  of  a 
girls'  school  In  Los  Angeles,  the  Priory  was 
re-located  mauka  in  the  spacious  new  "En- 
gUsh  scholastic  gothic"  Main  Building,  cc«n- 
pleted  in  1910.  This  building,  the  bishop 
claimed,  was  the  first  of  Honolulu's  steel  re- 
inforced concrete  structures.  It  aooommo- 
dated  200  girls,  nearly  90  of  whom  were 
boarders.  Renewed  recently,  It  rwnains  today 
a  monument  of  the  progressive  school  design 
of  two  eras. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  June, 
1911,  the  Coral  Cross  was  relocated  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Main  Building.  Amid  the 
tears  of  many,  the  old  Priory  came  down  to 
make  way  for  the  Bishop's  house.  But  the 
old  was  continued  In  the  new.  The  third  lay 
principal  was  Miss  Jessie  L.  Madison  who 
served  from  1915  to  1918. 

Sisters  Beatrice  and  Albertlna  requested 
the  Bishop  In  1902  that  an  American  sister- 
hood succeed  them.  Impossible  then,  both 
sisters  came  to  see  their  wish  realized  when. 
In  1918,  the  Community  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Clendale.  Ohio,  assumed  direction  of 
St.  Andrew's  Priory.  Sister  Beatrice  died  three 
years  later  In  her  92nd  year:  Sister  Alber- 
tlna, In  1930  In  her  91st  year.  What  nuns  had 
begun,  nuns  were  to  continue. 

A     NEW    COMPANY     OT    SISTERS 

The  first  compwiny  of  Sisters  of  the  Trans- 
figuration arrived  In  1918  to  take  over  the 


Priory.  The  ground  which  Sister  Olivia  Mary, 
Bister  superior  and  principal  from  1918  to 
1930,  prepared  bore  bountifully  under  Sisters 
Superior  Clara  Elizabeth  (1931  to  1938)  and 
Helen  Veronica  (1938  to  1948),  and  under 
principals  Sister  Paula  Harriet  (1981  to  1937) 
and  Sister  Rhoda  Pearl  (1937  to  1949). 

The  year  1920  saw  the  first  graduates  of 
the  new  four-year  high  school  program.  All 
went  on  to  the  university.  In  1922,  the  Priory 
had  80  boarders  and  104  day  pupils,  of  whom 
43  were  In  the  high  school.  There  were  two 
sisters  and  eight  other  teachers. 

Speaking  of  the  Priory  in  1922.  James 
Thayer  Addison  remarked:  "The  girls  study 
not  only  some  stupid  classical  subjects  like 
Latin,  but  also  cooking  and  sewing  and 
music.  And  they  are  well  advanced  in  ath- 
letics, too.  for  the  basketball  team  was  soon 
to  meet  with  the  (lolanl)  boys'  team  for 
a  friendly  (and  unconventional)   game." 

Student  governrrent  was  Instituted  In 
1927.  and  the  alumnae  organized  In  1931.  In 
the  same  year  a  kindergarten  was  begun. 

The  Main  Building's  Restarick  Wing,  now 
housing  the  high  school  library  and  a  large 
classroom,  was  added  In  1936.  SeUon  Hall, 
named  for  the  Reverend  Mother  Foundrees, 
was  built  in  1938.  and — with  the  addition  of 
a  second  floor  and  complete  renov«,tioci  In 
1965 — houses  the  elementary  and  Intermedi- 
ate grades.  In  1940  the  teachers'  house,  now 
the  sisters'  residence,  was  built. 

PROGRESS     SINCE    THE     WAB 

With  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  the  Priory 
ceased  to  be  a  boarding  school.  For  75  years 
girls  had  lived  where  they  were  taught,  but 
after  1842  this  no  longer  was  possible. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Priory  was  among  the 
select  group  of  schools  firat  accredited  In 
these  Islands.  And  accreditation  has  been 
continuous  since  then. 

In  the  latest  chapter  of  the  Priory's  hun- 
dred-year story,  one  finds  Ascension  Hall 
(housing  the  science  department,  plus  EUig- 
llsh  and  mathematics  classrooms)  dedicated 
In  1957  to  commemorate  the  00th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Priory's  Ascension  Day  founding. 

The  new  Centennial  Building — added  last 
year  to  provide  student  activity  areas,  offices, 
conference  rooms,  and  a  chapel  with  remark- 
able stained  glass  windows  by  Erika  Kara- 
wlna — anticipated  the  Priory's  second 
century. 

There  now  are  35  teachers  and  26  staff 
serving  the  620  girls  enrolled  In  the  school. 

The  Priory  enters  Its  second  century  under 
the  leadership  of  Bishop  Harry  8.  Kennedy, 
Sister  Superior  Evelyn  AnclUa.  and  Sister 
Lucy  Carttas,  principal.  Thanks  to  them  and 
to  a  generous  Hawaii  which  expreriked  Its 
aloha  and  confidence  In  the  Priory  through 
the  successful  Priory  Expansion  Program,  St. 
Andrew's  Priory  School  for  Girls  enters  her 
second  centuiy  wltb  new  and  renewed 
faculties. 

The  first  century  began  with  newly  built 
wooden  buildings:  the  second  begins  with 
new  and  renewed  stone  and  concrete.  But 
the  educational  program  is  the  same.  It  Is 
still  Queen  £:mma's :  Excellence  and  equality, 
practicality,  and  "the  very  best  In  Christian 
culture." 


Retolation  Regarding  Draft  Dodgers 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  chapter  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion   which    eloquently   sets    forth    the 
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views  of  most.  Americans  regarding  the 
draft  dodgers  and  draft  card  burners.  I 
am  taking  the  opportunity  to  commend 
and  endorse  this  resolution  which  reads 
as  follows: 

BESOLtmON 

Whereas,  there  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
some  time.  Individuals  and  organizations,  In 
this  country  who  are  <^>enly,  contemptuous- 
ly and  definitely  engaged  in  urging  men 
qualified  for  the  draft,  to  refuse  to  report 
for  Induction  into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  bum  their  draft  cards,  or 
If  they  report  when  called,  to  refuse  to  take 
the  oath  required  of  all  Inductees,  and  to 
use  any  and  all  means  to  avoid  military 
service,  one  particular  rabblerouser  makes 
a  practice  of  making  inflammatory,  seditious 
speeches  to  college  students  all  over  this  na- 
tion and  leads  these  students  in  chanting, 
"We  arent  going.  Hell  Nol"  and 

Whereas,  these  despicable  actions  have 
caused  a  state  of  hot  indignation  on  the  part 
of  all  patTlotlc  Americans  and  a  world-wide 
loss  of  t^epect  for,  and  confidence  In,  the 
strength,  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
United  States;  are  detrimental  to  the  morale 
of  our  fighting  men  who  are  dally  laying 
their  lives  on  the  line  in  Vietnam;  and  by 
their  actions,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  furnishing  them  with  reason  to  keep 
on  with  their  aggressive  war  in  the  belief 
that  a  large  segment  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  force  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  capitulate  and  with- 
draw its  torces,  thus  permitting  them  to  en- 
slave the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  and 

Whereas,  when  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  recently  called,  upon  the  Justice 
Dei>artment  to  explain  why  existing  Federal 
Laws  were  not  used  to  arrest  and  prosecute 
these  indtors  of  sedition,  they  were  told  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Fred  Vinson,  rep- 
resenting the  Justice  Department,  "no  one 
has  been  prosecuted  imder  the  law  because 
th«  department  feels  there  have  been  no 
Tlolatlons,"  and 

Whereas,  qualified  lawyers,  who  are  mem- 
beni  of  the  Congress,  state  that  there  Is  an 
existing  Federal  statute,  specifically  Section 
13(3)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  which  provides  severe  penalties — 
Unprtsonment  for  up  to  5  years  and  a  fl^e  up 
to  910.000  for  oonvictloin  of  persons  who  en- 
courage others  to  evade  the  draft  law. 
specifically  declaring  that  "whoever  evades 
or  refuses  registration  or  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  or  who  knowingly  counsels,  aids,  or 
abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade  registration 
or  ser^ce  In  the  Armed  Forces  or  any  of  the 
requirements  of  this  title  or  who  shall 
knowingly  hinder  or  interfere  or  attempt  to 
do  so  In  any  way.  by  force  or  violence  or 
otherwise  or  who  conspires  to  do  so"  Is  in 
violation  of  the  provision  of  this  act;  further 
that  Section  2388  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  also  applies  when  properly  con- 
strued in  the  light  of  the  emergency  which 
was  declared  tn  December  of  1950.  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  apparent  from  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Fred  Vinson,  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  taken  upon  itself  the  authority 
to  determine  what  laws  It  wants  to  enforce 
and  those  which  it  does  not  want  to  enforce 
because  it  thinks  enforcement  might  violate 
this  or  that  amendment  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  la 
not  now.  nor  has  it  ever  been,  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  Department  to  pass  upon  the 
validity  of  lavra  passed  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore taking  any  action  under  them,  and 

Whereas,  the  duty  of  interpreting  the  laws, 
ana  testing  their  constitutionality,  is  both 
historically  and  constitutionally  the  duty  of 
the  courts  and  If  the  Justice  Department  is 
allowed  to  settled  into  s  pattern  of  deciding 
what  laws  it  wants  to  enforce  and  those  It 
does  not  want  to  enforce  then  we  have  con- 


doned the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  men 
for  the  rule  of  law  in  this  nation. 

Whereas,  every  qualified  lawyer  ^M  well 
famUlar  with  the  rule  that  no  right  g\iar- 
anteed  under  the  BlU  of  Bights  Is  an  absolute 
right;  that  It  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  all 
of  our  rights  must  be  exercised  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  and  the  rights 
of  society,  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of 
The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  which 
has  always  been  dedicated  to  defending  the 
honor.  Integrity  and  supremacy  of  our  Na- 
tional Govenmient  and  to  the  adoption  of  a 
consistent  and  suitable  poUcy  of  National 
Security  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  its  regular  quarterly  meeting  on  this 
twenty-foiirth  day  of  May  1967. 

That,  it  Is  definitely  and  strongly  opposed 
to  the  action  of  all  persons  who  evade  or  at- 
tempt to  evade  being  lawfully  drafted  to 
perform  their  duty  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  members  of  its  Armed  Forces;  who 
burn  or  otherwise  destroy  their  draft  cards, 
and  who  publicly  and  contemptuously  de- 
nounce the  United  States,  its  laws  and  the 
officials  of  the  government  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  draft  law,  and 

That,  it  strongly  condemns  those  who  make 
Inflammatory  speeches,  covinsellng,  aiding, 
abetting  and  inciting  men,  subject  to  being 
drafted  Into  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  tn  the  Armed  Forces;  to  bum  their 
draft  cards  and  to  openly  and  publicly  speak 
contemptuously  and  defiantly  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  United  States  and  tte  officials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  draft 
law.  and 

That,  It  Is  unequlvocately  opposed  to  the 
existing  policy  of  the  Dep>artmeat  of  Justice 
to  determine  what  Fedearal  laws  it  will  enforce 
and  thoee  tt  will  not  enforce  based  upon  l^hat 
Dei>artmeat'8  determination  that  enforce- 
ment might  violate  this  or  that  amendment 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  such  de- 
termination now  being  and  has  been  both 
historically  and  constitutionally  the  duty  of 
the  court.  »nd 

That,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  respectfully  requested  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  Immediately  proceed 
with  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  all  vio- 
laters  of  Section  12(2)  of  the  Universal  Mil- 
itary Training  and  Service  Act,  and  any  other 
applicable  Federal  statutes. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Georgia's  two  Senators, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Conunlttee  and  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Forces  Committee,  the  Chairmen  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  all 
Members  at  the  HoTxse  from  Georgia,  the  Na- 
tional Commanders  of  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Presidents  of  the  Re- 
tired Offloers  Association  and  the  Reserve 
Officers  Association  and  the  news  media, 
press,  radio  and  television. 


European    Christian    Democratic    Youth 
Representatives  \^sit  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  some 
days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  address- 


ing several  leaders  of  European  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Youth  organizations. 
The  young  political  leaders'  visit  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  CoimcU  of  Young  Political 
Leaders,  and  was,  In  my  opinion,  most 
profitable  and  enlighting  for  aU  con- 
cerned. 

The  exchange  of  questions  and  an- 
swers covered  subjects  currently  affect- 
ing the  entire  world,  as  well  as  Individual 
countries  and  cities.  Much  of  the  dis- 
cussion focused  on  the  United  States, 
about  which  these  yoimg  persons  were 
already  very  knowledgeable. 

They  Included:  Fritz  Koenig,  Kurt 
Soro  and  Walter  Heinzlnger,  of  Austria; 
Willy  Laevaert  and  Leo  "Teugels,  of  Bel- 
gium; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Colraton,  of 
Prance;  Lothar  Kraft,  of  Germany;  Jean 
Spautz  of  Luxembourg;  Piet  Van  Engelen 
and  Rob  Vermaas,  of  The  Netherlands; 
Angelo  Sferrazza,  Alfredo  De  Pol,  L. 
Paragul,  Miss  Gabrlella  Genlola,  and 
Mrs.  Franca  Fagotti,  of  Italy;  and  San- 
tiago Guillon,  also  of  France, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
lx)th  the  American  Council  of  Young  Po- 
litical Leaders  and  the  young  persons  I 
met  with  here  for  the  valuable,  encourag- 
ing work  they  are  doing.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Brock]  and  the  gentleman  from 

Michigan  [Mr.  William  D.  Ford] — who 
also  met  with  the  group — feel  the  same 
way. 


Ex-AIcohoIic,  Drag  Addict  Writes  Advice 
to  Danghter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  are  a  growing  men- 
ace in  the  United  States.  These  problems 
are  particularly  alarming  In  their  rate 
of  growth  among  our  young  people.  For 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  poignant  article,  by  Miss 
Celestine  Sibley,  from  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution of  May  31,  1967. 
Ex-Alcoholic,  Druo  Addict  WnrrEs  Advice 
TO  Daughter 

A  man  who  is  a  patient  at  a  veler.-ins' 
hospital  let  me  see  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  has 
written  his  daughter  who  is  Just  emerging 
from  Junior  college  in  her  home  town  and 
preparing  to  enter  a  big  university.  His 
minister  thought  "It  might  contain  a  mes- 
sage that  would  be  of  some  value  to  other 
young  people." 

Whether  it  will  or  not,  I  don't  know.  I 
have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  only  people 
who  pay  attention  to  the  errors  of  their 
elders  and  are  deterred  from  trouble  by 
them  are  the  young  people  who  are  going 
to  be  all  right  anyhow.  But  as  one  man's 
pitch  to  help  his  child  it  Is  a  poignant 
document  and  for  that  reason  I  offer  It 
here. 

"Detu-  Mary:  Exactly  30  years  ago  in  Sep- 
tember I  entered  the  university  as  a  soph- 
omore. I.  too.  had  a  year  of  junior  college 
and  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  big.  Im- 
personal campus  of  the  university.  Desper- 
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fttely  lonesome  and  confused,  I  wanted  to  be 
A  part  of  the  life  that  went  on  around  me." 
"The  fraternities  had  parties  with  r»- 
n^rlcabie  frequency  and  I  managed  to  make 
a  surprising  number  of  these  parties,  regard- 
less of  which  fraternity  was  entertaining. 
The  nonfraternlty  men  also  had  their  parties 
and  I  made  them,  too.  Alcohol  was  always 
present  at  these  parties  and  it  seemed  to 
put  me  at  ease  and  I  soon  became  notorious 
for  my  ability  to  consume  large  quantities 
of  It. 

"World  War  U  interrupted  my  education 
but  I  won  a  commission  in  the  army,  which 
put  me  In  a  position  of  almost  being  re- 
quired to  attend  functions  where  alcohol 
was  an  important  part  of  the  festivities.  You 
know  the  rest  of  the  story.  My  drinking  be- 
came such  a  problem  that  your  mother 
wisely  decided  to  raise  the  four  of  you  with- 
out me  around.  In  short,  you  were  better  off 
without  me  tJian  with  me,  which  Is  a  poor 
recommendation  for  any  pwirent." 

After  apparently  a  losing  battle  with  booze 
the  man  took  up  drugs — "With  Demerol,  who 
needs  liquor?"  Drugs,  he  said,  "don't  Just 
take  hold"  of  you. 

"They  consume  and  destroy  you.  body, 
mind  and  spirit.  They  become  your  sole  rea- 
son for,  and  means  of,  existence." 

Newly  freed  of  the  drug  habit,  he  has  been 
reading  about  I£D  with  some  trepidation  and 
he  worries  that  his  Mary's  generation,  "as 
with  aU  generations,"  has  elements  "that  will 
be  looking  for  kicks  and  defying  authority 
.  .  .  And  laughing  at  anyone  who  disagrees 
with  their  point  of  view. 

"You  can't  nm  to  your  mother  every  time 
you're  tetmptcd  to  try  an  experiment  with  a 
drug,  whether  it  be  alcohol  or  USD."  he 
writes.  "Nobody  can  make  the  decision  for 
you.  If  my  life  has  Just  shown  you  the  dan- 
ger of  these  pitfalls  and  caused  you  to  ab- 
stain .  .  .  then  I  will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
True  I've  lived  In  a  hell  on  earth,  but  if  only 
as  a  bad  example,  I've  saved  you  some  misery, 
it  won't  have  been  a  total  loss. 

"Thanks  to  the  hospital  in  Lexington,  I 
am  now  drug  free.  1  hope  I'U  stay  that  way 
the  rest  of  my  Ufe,  but  the  percentage  of 
drug  addicts  who  do  Is  very  low.  ...  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  you  and  your  past 
life  would  make  any  parent  proud.  If  you 
ever  reach  the  point  that  the  participation 
in  campus  parties  overshadows  your  getting 
an  education  It  will  be  much  better  to  drop 
out  of  school  and  look  for  work." 

There's  more  but  the  last  Une  struck  me 
as  the  most  anguished  and  eloquent  of  all: 
"I  love  you.  Daddy." 


World  Opmion  and  die  War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUFoaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  at  various  times  taken 
Issue  with  those  who  casually  shrug  off 
the  voices  of  world  opinion.  Those  voices 
of  world  opinion  have  been  loud  and 
clear  with  regard  to  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  should  know  by  now, 
that  respected  and  competent  counsel 
from  abroad  has  continually  been  prof- 
fered to  our  policymakers.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  we  have  not  listened  well. 

It  Is  only  natural,  of  course,  that  the 
world's  people  should  plead  with  one 
another  concerning  major  conflicts  such 
8a  that  in  'Vietnam  or,  more  recently, 
that  in  the  Near  East.  Limited  conflicts 


can  rapidly  get  out  of  hand,  involving 
many  Innocent  parties.  TTie  plain  truth 
Is,  national  Interests  and  actions  soon 
take  on  an  International  Interest  and 
Importance.  Consequently,  to  an  In- 
creasing degree,  national  actions  are 
coming  into  International  focus  and  be- 
ing subjected  to  interventional  scrutiny 
and  solution. 

I  offer  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  state- 
ments of  opinion.  The  first  comes  to  us 
from  Prof.  Edward  Gerjouy,  a  visiting 
professor  from  France,  presently  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  second, 
reflects  the  opinion  of  an  impressive  list 
of  Japanese  scholars  in  the  field  of 
physics : 

An  Open  Letter  to  American  Scientists 
About  Vietnam 

Deak  Colleagues  and  Friends:  Many  of 
us,  French  phyisicists  and  mathematlcans. 
know  you  personally  and  your  country  very 
well  through  years  of  residence  on  American 
campuses  and  in  American  research  Institu- 
tions. All  of  us  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
sense  of  respyonsiblllty  and  the  courage  to 
face  the  hard  facts  about  Vietnam  displayed 
by  a  large  part  of  the  American  scientific 
community.  Moreover,  we  ourselves,  have  had 
a  long  and  painful  Involvement  in  wars 
against  newly-emerging  countries  In  partic- 
ular with  Vietnam  and  Algeria.  For  all  these 
reasons,  we  wish  to  let  you  know  our  feeUngs 
on  the  present  situation. 

Although  they  are  no  longer  making  head- 
lines, the  hideous  methods  used  to  strike  an 
enemy  who  is  hiding  among  and  deriving 
support  from  the  population,  are  afflicting 
every  human  conscience:  napalm,  chemical 
and  gas  warfare,  burning  of  villages,  torture. 
We  have  seen  our  own  country  doing  the 
same  sort  of  things  and  wish  we  had  done 
more  to  oppose  It.  Now  it  is  carried  out  with 
the  aid  of  modem  technology  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  How  far  have  we  come  from  the  1924 
Geneva  Convention? 

A  dirty  war  In  the  South,  and,  fw  more 
than  a  year  now  systematic  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  situation  reminds  us  of  the 
vain  attempts  of  our  own  governments  to 
fight  the  Algerian  guerilla  war  outside  Al- 
geria, at  its  "sources,"  Egypt  ajid  Tunisia. 
Remember  that  achieving  this  purpose  was 
the  main  French  motivation  behind  the  Suez 
expedition.  Remember  too,  the  bombing  of 
the  TimUlan  village  of  Sakhlet:  one  school 
destroyed  and  a  general  uproar  throughout 
the  world,  in  particular,  and  Justifiably 
enough.  In  the  TJS!  Given  the  number  of  air 
raids  carried  out  over  North  Vietnam  from 
above  the  clouds  and  with  high  speed  bomb- 
ers, how  many  Sakhiets  can  one  tetlmate  to 
be  committed  every  day  now? 

One  ot  the  main  stumbling-blocks  on  the 
road  to  a  solution  seems  to  be  the  insistence 
of  the  US  government  on  dismissing  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  as  a  resfKinsible 
agent,  a  reminder  of  the  position  held  for 
many  years  by  French  governments  towards 
the  Vletnlnh  and  the  Algerian  NLF.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  retrace  the  recent  history  of 
Vietnam,  but  we  wish  to  assert  that,  from 
all  the  sources  available  to  us,  there  emerges 
a  picture  of  the  NLF  as  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment enjoying  the  support  of  at  least  a  large 
fraction  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  An- 
other large  fraction  of  the  population.  In- 
cluding representative  religious  communities, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  NLF,  oppose  the 
successive  governments  which  are  supposed 
to  control  or  represent  them.  Whatever  our 
judgments  may  be  on  the  past  or  futxire  of 
Vietnam  or  on  the  political  implications  of  a 
settlement  there,  we  all  find  It  hard  to  under- 
stand by  what  right  a  country  can  be  brought 
to  ashes  In  order  to  maintain  in  power  a  suc- 
cession of  puppet-governments. 

The  French  wars  In  Indochina  and  Algeria 
lasted  for  seven  years  each.  In  Indochina  we 


were  beaten  on  the  field.  In  Algeria  we 
reached  a  sort  of  military  stalemate.  In  both 
cases  we  had  to  sit  down  with  the  leaders  of 
the  guerilla  movements,  and  our  govern- 
ments, after  years  of  mistakes  and  uncer- 
tainty, found  the  wisdom  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing and  eventually  negotiated  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Vletmlnh  and  the  Algerian  NLF. 
In  the  present  situation  also,  we  fear  that  a 
long  time  will  be  needed  before  the  US  gov- 
ernment wUl  come  to  terms  with  reality.  If 
indeed  the  conflict  does  not  escalate  into  a 
third  world  war.  Hence,  we  appreciate  all  the 
more  the  inspired  efforts  of  many  of  you 
American  scholars  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  And  with  this  letter,  we  wish  to 
convey  our  deep  sympathy  and  express  our 
active  support  for  your  endeavour. 
signataires 

(Signatiires  coUectees  de  Juin  6,  Septembre 
1966) 

Mathematique 
Amice,  Boughon,  Cartier,  Cerf,  Cbatelet, 

Chevalley,     Choquet,     Dlzmler,     Dol- 

beault.  Douady,  E;ymard,  J.  Frenkel,  J. 

Giraud,  Guichardet,  J.  P.  Kahane. 
Labrousse,  Lacombe.  D.  Lazard,  B.  Mal- 

grange,    Mandelbrojt,    Martlneavi,    M. 

Morel,    Neveu.    Parreau.    Samuel,    L. 

Schwarts,  J.  P.  Serre,  TllUeu,  Zerner. 

Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
Benolt  a  la  Guillaume,   Brossel.  Cerno- 

gora.    C.    Oohen-Tannoudjl,    Debever. 

Decomps,  Descoubee,  Fishman,  Guth- 

mann. 
A.  Kastler,  J.  P.  Lelimann.  Lemercler,  J. 

L.  Malgrange,  Nozleres.  Omont,  Plcard, 

Quentin,  Rlgaux.  Simon,  ThulUier. 

Orsay  I 
Amous,  Arvleu.  Becker,  Benolst-Gueutal. 

R.  Bemas,  Busslere.  Detraz.  Falk-Va- 

Irant,  M.  Jean,  Klaplsh.  Laberrigue,  H. 

Langevin,  M.  Langevln,  M.  Lefort. 
C.  Marty,  N.  Marty,  Michalowlc*,  Nataf, 

Radvanyl,  Riou.  Tarrago,  Telllac,  Ven- 

eronl,  Vergnes. 

Orsay  II  (Physique  des  Solides) 
Blandin,   Bonnerat,   Burger,   Cagnon.   B. 

Caroll,  Castaing,  M.  Oohen-Solal.  Coq- 

blin,     F.     Cyrot,    M.    Cyrot,     Despres. 

Deutscher.  J.  Dixmler,  Dupuls.  Escalg. 

Farge,  Fert,  Fontaine,  Frledel,  Prolde- 

vaux,  de  Gennes,  Gulnier,  Gu3ron. 
Hartmann,     Henry,     Hurault,     Jouffrey, 

Labbe,  Lambert,  D.  Lederer,  P.  Lederer. 

Martinet,    Merkouroff,   Papoulard,   Pa- 

rodl.    Perio,    Perrler,    Reich,    Roussel, 

Toulouse,    Veuleresse. 

Orsay  11  ( Thiorie,  Ace.  Liniare,  Plasmas) 
Bizot.  C.  Bouchlat.  Buon,  Burq,  J.  L. 
DelcroU,  D'Espagnat.  Fltalre,  Fla- 
mand.  Gavoret,  Ginibre,  Gourdln,  B. 
Groesetete,  J.  Halssinskl,  D.  IsabeUe, 
Jancovlcl,  Kaplan.  Le  BeUac,  P.  Leh- 
mann.  Lurcat,  Marin,  Ph.  Meyer,  Perez 
y  Jorba,  Verlet. 

Bellvue 
Ballley.  G.  Oohen-Solal,  Dormann,  Du- 
plex. Fatseas,  Granger,  Jamet,  De  La 
Chelsserle,  Lancon,  Le  Gall,  Lemalre, 
Pascard,  H.  Rodot.  M.  Rodot,  Schneider! 
Suchet,  Triboulet,  Verle,  Weill. 

Astrophysique — Meudon  GJiJ. 
Bel,  Blum,  Boischot,  Du  Gaetel.  Cayrel. 

Commes,   Delannoy,   Felenbock,    Oau- 

lou,     Gendrln,     Lequeux,     Lesqueren, 

Mlchard,    Pecker. 
M.  Petit,  M.  Pick,  Schatzman,  Souffrln, 

Spiazichlno,  Steinberg,  Veron,  J.  Vlg- 

neron,  Vila. 

Saclay  {Phys.  Thiorique  et  du  solide) 
BaUan,  Bergere,  C.  Bloch,  Boccara, 
Brezin.  Bros,  Oarlos,  Crlbler,  Dea 
Clolzeaux,  G.  Oohen-TannoudJl,  Del- 
rleu,  De  Domlnlcis,  Froiasart,  Oatidln, 
Gillet,  Goldman,  Herpln,  lagolnitzer. 
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Itzykson,     Jacob,     Jacrot,     Landesman. 

Mahoux.    tferlel,    A.    M.    Meeslali.    A. 

Morel,  Mo\is«a,  Nifenecker.  Poltpenaud. 

RaTnal.     Renardy,     D.     Salnit    J&mee, 

Sanaa,  Slgn&rbleTix.  Stora,  Villain,  J. 

Winter,  Zln-Justin. 

Saclay  {Basses  Energies) 
Balllnl,     Beurtey,     Oatlllon,     Conjeaud, 

Cotton.  Durand,  H.  Paraggl,  Gafitebols. 

Harrar,  Imbert,  Julllen,  Ijechaczynskl. 

Levi. 
Morgenstern.   Mougey,   Netter,   A.   Papl- 

neau.    L.    Paplneau,    Pages,    Saunier. 

Schutil.  Tamas,  Tzara. 
Saclay -Orsay -Poly technique-College  de 
France  (Htes  Energies) 

Abillon,  Astelr,  Badler,  Baglin,  Baton, 
Barloutaud,  Bareyre,  Bazin,  Bezaguet. 
Blzard,  Brisson,  Bruneton,  Cliavsuion, 
Clement,  Cohen-Ganouna,  Crozon, 
Daudln,  Defoiz,  Del»,  Della-Negra,  De 
Bosny. 

Detoeul,  Diicroe,  Fleury,  PrenkleX,  Gold- 
zabl,  Granet,  C3oldberg,  Gulllaud.  Hey- 
man,  Jablol,  Jacquemin,  Jauneau. 
Jouvet,  Kochowskl,  lAgarrigue,  l<eray. 
Ijeruste.  A.  Leveque. 

Ziewln,  Merlo,  J.  Meyer,  Morellet,  Mou- 
ch0t.  Narjoux.  Neveu.  Pascaud,  Porte, 
Schlff,  Sene.  Six.  Thlbault,  Tocque- 
Tllle,  Turlay,  Valladas,  Villet,  Zyl- 
berajcb. 

Polytechniqne 

Fuchs,   M.   Levy,   Ii.    Michel.    Renouard, 

Senecff',  I.  Solomon. 
C.  E.R.N. 
Betllere,  D.  Bessis,  Bonnel,  Buhler,  Char- 

p«ik,  Davler,  D*  Bouard,  Din.  M.  Brlc- 

aoB,  Favler,  Pronteau.  J.  M.  Oalllard. 
J.    Hogasen.    LiassaUe.     Leonb&rdt,    Pb. 

Ijevy,    A.    Martin.    Mont&net,    Peyrou. 

Pham.     Plouln,     Prentkl.     Schneider, 

Sonderegger,   VlTargent,   Tvert. 
Grenoble 
Averbuch.    Briere,    Colominas.    Dreyfus, 

DuilX,  FlUppt,  Ga^fnalre,  Lajzuaowlcz. 

H.  Lemalre,  M&ynard.  Peretto,  Pflster, 

Quezel,  8.  Quezel. 

Autres  Instituts  Province 

D.  Kastler,  Louplas,  J.  Mandelbrojt, 
Omnes. 

A  Statement  bt  Japanese  Physicists  on  the 
Wak  in  Vietnam 

April  1966.  - 
Th«  war  in  Vietnam  Is  being  escalated. 
Desplta  powerful  opposition  from  world  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  United  States  is  continuing 
Its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  is  turn- 
ing South  Vietnam  into  a  devastated  land 
through  the  use  of  Napalm-bombs  and 
poisonous  gas.  The  war  Is  thus  expanding  In 
scope  and  degree,  mafcing  us  feel  keenly  the 
danger  that  American -Chinese  hostilities  will 
break  out. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  claims  that 
aggression  from  the  North  is  the  cavise  of  the 
war  and  that  It  has  deployed  its  troops  to 
Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government.  However,  despite  all 
these  assertions,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
constitutes  an  unjustified  interference  in  the 
civil  war  of  another  country  and  an  outright 
violation  of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreement. 

The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954,  which 
drew  a  line  of  demarcation  aiong  the  17th 
parallel,  at  the  same  time  clearly  stated  that 
it  was  but  a  temporary  demarcation  line  and 
never  was  to  be  a  political  or  territorial 
frontier.  The  Agreement  guarantees  the 
unity  and  sovereignty  of  Vietnam  and  pro- 
hibits military  interference  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
backed  militarily  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
sabotaged  united,  free  elections  In  Vietnam 
and  cruelly  repressed  the  people  who  advo- 


cated unification  of  their  country.  It  was  to 
resist  this  repression  and  to  achieve  one 
Vietnam  that  the  South  Vietnam  National- 
Liberation -Front  (the  so-called  Vietcong) 
was  organized.  It  is  ref)orted  that  NLP  now 
controls  three  quarters  of  South  Vietnam's 
territory 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that,  due  to  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Vietnamese,  a  civil 
war  has  thus  occurred  in  South  Vietnam. 
However,  the  civil  war  is  by  all  means  the 
International  affairs  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. On  no  grounds  is  it  tolerable  that  a  for- 
eign country  arbitrarily  intervenes  In  Viet- 
nivmese  affairs,  obstructs  the  unification  of 
the  nation,  and  destroys  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion should  be  settled  by,  and  only  by,  tlie 
Vietnamese  people  themselves,  including  the 
NLP.  We  insist  that  to  enable  the  Vietna- 
mese people  to  settle  their  affairs,  it  is  vitally 
essential  that  the  United  States  should  stop 
its  belligerent  action,  including  aerial  at- 
taclcs  on  North  Vietnam,  and  withdraw  all  of 
its  troops  from  Vietnam. 

The  Japanese  Government,  on  Its  part.  Is 
playing  th»  role  of  an  accomplice  In  the 
present  war.  by  offering,  tinder  the  UjS.- 
Japan  Security  Treaty,  Japanese  territory  as 
op>erational  bases  for  U.S.  troops.  Such  a 
pwllcy  runs  counter  to  the  will  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  peace-loving 
Japanese  people.  We  demand,  on  the  above 
mentioned  grounds,  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment immediately  discards  its  present 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

We,  Japanese  physicists,  urge  our  friends 
In  the  United  States  to  support  this  state- 
ment and  to  take  appropriate  action  to 
change  th*  Vietnam  policy  of  the  UJ5. 
Government. 

[The  signatures  of  1,300  Japanese  physi- 
cists were  appended  to  thi*  statement.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   NO«TH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  by  Hon.  Al  J.  Ccme.  p>resl- 
dent  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  relating  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  legal  profession  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 

As  Mr.  Cone  points  out,  there  are 
many  threats  on  the  horizon  which  tend 
toward  bringing  the  practice  of  law 
under  governmental  control.  I  concur 
with  him  that  we  should  all  take  note  of 
this  threat  and  be  diligent  in  avoiding 
further  Inroads  Into  the  Independence  of 
the  practice  of  law. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Cone's  article,  which 
appeared  In  the  newsletter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trial  Lawyers  Association  in  May 
1967.  Is  of  importance  and  should  be 
brought  to  the  attenticwi  of  our  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  by  Inserting  It  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  today,  as 
follows: 

Lawyers  exist  at  the  focal  and  friction 
points  of  society  and  aid  society  in  making 
its  Internal  adjustments  by  seeldng  to  accom- 
modate change  within  a  framework  of  con- 
tinuity. As  society  grrows  or  changes,  the  re- 
lationship between  various  parts  necessarily 


changes.  It  is  the  lawyer  who  helps  to  smooth 
this  adjustment  and  make  It  tolerable.  Up  to 
now,  the  legal  profession  baa  never  been 
endangered  by  change.  To  the  contrary,  we 
help  to  make  change  possible  without  dislo- 
cating or  fragmenting  society,  while  at  the 
same  time  assisting  in  preserving  the  values 
of  existing  institutions.  Lawyers  profoundly 
believe  with  Burke  that  a  legal  order  without 
the  mechanism  of  change  is  witliout  the 
means  of  its  own  preservation. 

One  characteristic  of  the  legal  profes,sion, 
however,  is  essential  to  its  survival.  This  fea- 
ture is  that  of  independence.  The  legal  pro- 
fession. In  addition  to  being  learned,  acces- 
sible, and  devoted  to  the  commonweal,  must 
be  and  remain  independent.  As  long  as  law- 
yers remain  free  to  choose  clients  ar  reject 
them,  to  represent  clients  without  becoming 
their  economic  prisoners,  we  can  continue 
responsibly  to  serve  our  function  In  society. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  last  one  hundred 
years,  the  American  lawyer  faces  a  grave 
threat  to  the  continued  Independence  of  hlg 
profession,  a  threat  which  Is  poeed  by  a  com- 
bination of  several  different  sociai  develop- 
ments. 

One  of  the  factors  posing  a  threat  is  a 
series  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  In- 
volving so-called  "group-practice."  This 
series  of  casee  really  began  with  NAACP  v. 
Button,  371  VS.  415  (1963).  which  Invali- 
dated Virginia's  maintenance  and  champerty 
laws  under  the  first  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, Insofar  as  they  prevented  the  NAACP 
from  seeking  out  pro^>ectlv»  plaintiffs  In  de- 
segregation cases.  Having  said  "A",  the  Su- 
preme Court  felt  compelled  to  say  "B"  in 
Brotherhood  Of  RJl.  Trainmen  t.  Virginia  ei 
rel.  Virginia  State  Bar.  377  VS.  1  (1964),  by 
upholding  the  principle  that  a  labor  union 
could  solicit  and  refer  cases  of  its  Injured 
members  to  particular  attorneys.  Much  of 
the  rationale  sustaining  this  latter  case  van- 
ishes If  the  principle  of  specialist  certifica- 
tion, classification,  qualification,  and  recogni- 
tion of  personal  Injury  lawyers  as  trial  spe- 
cialists were  established,  since  the  most  com- 
pelling jtistiflcaUon  of  the  Brotherhood's 
plan  is  a  desirability  of  its  members  obtain- 
ing able  and  comp)etent  lawyers. 

See  31  ATLA  L.  J.  411;  and  see  N.T.  Times. 
Feb.  8,  1967  (certlficatloa  proposed  for  per- 
sonal Injury  trial  lawyers) . 

The  practical  lmi>act  of  this  decision  on 
the  legal  profession  escaped  or  did  not  evoke 
the  Court's  attention. 

Even  If  th«  enormous  potential  or  incen- 
tive for  oorruptlon  In  such  union  lawyer  ref- 
erence plan  be  Ignored  (which  is  hard  to  do) . 
the  threat  to  the  independence  ot  the  legal 
profession  eacaped  or  did  not  evoke  the 
Court's  attention. 

Even  if  th«  enormous  potential  or  incen- 
tive for  corruption  In  such  union  lawyer  ref- 
enc«  plan  be  ignored  (which  Is  hard  to  do), 
the  threat  to  the  Independence  of  the  legal 
profession  remains.  Does  anyone  believe  that 
In  a  conflict  of  Interest  between  an  indi- 
vidual mernt)^  of  the  union  and  that  of  the 
union  or  the  union  business  agent  that  the 
Interest  of  the  individual  member  would  re- 
ceive anything  other  than  short  shrift? 

With  the  ?lrtual  Incentive  to  corruption 
In  the  choice  of  the  union  lawyer  and  with 
the  immense  sums  involved,  does  anyone  be- 
lieve that  competition  for  this  business  will 
continue  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  merit  or 
skill  of  the  lawyer  involved?  As  a  result  of  the 
decisions  involving  open  "group  practice,"  an 
effort  has  even  been  made  in  some  quarters 
to  organize  entitles,  corporate  In  nature,  to 
provide  legal  services  In  retxirn  for  a  fee  to 
their  subscribers  somewhat  similar  to  the 
way  Insurance  companies  provide  protection 
to  their  policy  holders.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  the  lawyer  who  Is  employed  by  such  an 
entity  retains  his  Independence?  In  the 
event  of  conflict  of  Interest  between  the  In- 
dividual  clients   and    the   corx>orate   entity, 
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does  anyone  believe  that  the  Individual 
^rould  receive  the  whole  and  singlehearted 
devotion  to  which  the  client  is  entitled 
from  his  lawyer? 

The  "house  counsel"  concept  of  a  few  In- 
surance companies  Involves  a  similar  prob- 
lem. Not  long  ago,  a  major  Insurance  ccxn- 
pany  engaged  a  "lawyer"  on  a  salary  basis 
to  handle  aU  of  Its  assureds*  Utlgation  In 
Florida,  from  negotiation  to  trial.  Does  any- 
one imagine  that  this  "lawyer"  maintains 
his  Independent  status?  "Service,"  "con- 
troUed,"  "hlrllng,"  "stall-fed,"  "subservient 
jnercenaries."  are  all  appellations  that  come 
to  mind — but  not  "Independent  practi- 
tioner." 

The  Legal  Services  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Involves  a  similar 
problem.  Bom  of  the  desire  of  our  society 
to  improve  the  lot  of  its  Impoverished  mi- 
nority, the  6eO's  insistence  on  the  "neigh- 
borhood law  oflBce"  concept,  as  opposed  to 
the  "Judicare"  concept,  has  created  a  new 
class  of  lawyers,  servant  to  the  State,  a  class 
wUch  does  not  participate  In  the  tradition 
of  »n  Independent  bar  with  Its  whole-souled 
devotion  to  the  Interest  of  the  individual 
client.  Noble  phrases  of  the  OEO  to  the  con- 
trary. If  a  single  source  of  Income,  then 
federally-financed,  controls  the  ptrrse  strings, 
the  lawyer  employed  by  that  source  Is  no 
Independent  counselor — but  a  servant,  and 
a  servant  of  the  state  rather  than  an  un- 
slioyed  representative  of  the  client.  Ilie 
Legal  Services  Division  of  OEO  has  been 
tentatively  allotted  $27  to  $31  mllUon  for 
Itacal  1967.  Do  not  legal  services  programs 
contain  a  buUt-ln  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
cause one  group  (program's  contributors)  is 
paying  for  services  to  another?  And  does 
not  this  place  the  legal  services  attorney  In 
a  oonflict-of-lnterests  position  barred  and 
denounced  by  Canon  8?  And  do  not  over- 
kxA  the  teaching  of  in  re  Oommunlty  Ac- 
tion for  Legal  Servs.,  Inc.,  26  App.  Dlv.  2d 
864,  274  N.Y5.  2d  779  (1966),  In  which  the 
N.T.  AppeUate  Division  In  rejecting  the  ap- 
plications of  three  legal  services  programs 
disoemed  infringement  and  derogation  of 
the  Canons.  In  addition  to  rejecting  the  ap- 
plications, t>ecause  the  holding  company 
structure  of  the  programs  made  court  su- 
pervision impossible,  the  court  significantly 
•tsted,  ~[L]awyer  operations  would  be  8ul>- 
Ject  ultimately  to  lay  control.  This  Is  not 
permlssllale."  The  cotirt  also  fatilted  the  pro- 
posals In  their  failure  to  prohibit  "political 
lobbying  and  propagandlstlc  activity,"  add- 
ing that  "It  would  be  one  thing  to  allow 
neighborhood  law  ofHcers  to  handle  ixx)r 
men's  credit  unions.  It  would  lie  qtilte  an- 
other thing  to  have  them  handle  .  .  .  or- 
ganizations of  social  and  economic  protest." 

Some  may  point  to  the  function  of  the 
prosecutor  and  the  public  defender  as  ex- 
smples  of  state-employed  attorneys  whose 
existence  has  not  threatened  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  legal  profession"  These  func- 
tions, however,  are  limited  and  have  been 
largely  confined  to  the  field  of  criminal  law. 
ITiey  have  not  Invaded  nor  are  they  Intended 
to  invade  those  fields  in  which  legal  serv- 
ices could  be  i>rovided  by  Independent  and 
private  counsel. 

To  the  traditional  state-controlled  practice 
in  the  criminal  field,  the  threats  of  group 
practice,  the  use  of  house  counsel,  the  OEO's 
neighborhood  law  Offices,  add  the  threat 
posed  by  the  dubious  Keeton-O'Connell  plan 
»nd  we  have  a  new  combination  and  array  of 
ilangers  to  the  Independent  existence  of  otir 
profession.  Whether  we  recognize  with  wls- 
•tan  these  threats,  and  react  with  courage 
»nd  vigor.  In  mobilizing  reslstence  to  such 
disturbing  developments,  will  determine  the 
futiire  existence  and  cherished  Independence 
of  our  profession. 

Perhaps  more  significantly.  If  the  legal 
profession  loses  Its  Independent  existence, 
our  society  may  lose  part  of  its  capacity  to 
sttthenticate  and  domesticate  all  overbear- 
ing power,  whether  public  or  private,  and  to 
•djust  to  change  smoothly  and  with  atten- 


Uon  to  the  rights  of  all  Its  incml)en.  A 
cardinal  characteristic  ot  oar  •odety,  tts 
concern  for  the  sacredness  ot  Individual 
rights,  wUl  be  endangered.  It  mlgtit  then  be 
said  of  America  what  a  traveler  once  said  of 
Germany,  after  Hitler  had  destroyed  tta 
Jews — "It  was  as  though  one  ate  unseasoned 
food.  Tnily.  the  'salt  had  lost  Its  savor"  and 
the  land  some  of  its  subtle  richness." 

— Al  J.  Coke. 


Antisttbmarine  Warfare  and  tbe  Soviet 
Submarine  Tbreat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two 
World  Wars,  German  U-boats  presented 
a  formidable  challenge  to  the  Allied  war 
effort,  seriously  threatening  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  upon  which  the 
economic  lives  and  military  operations 
of  the  Allies  were  dependent.  In  World 
War  n,  this  threat  was  moimted  by  a 
relatively  modest  U-boat  fleet  number- 
ing some  57  boats  at  the  outset  of  the 
war,  of  which  only  39  were  operational. 

THE   SOVIET    THBEAT 

Today,  the  United  States  and  its  free 
world  partners  are  faced  with  a  substan- 
tially greater  danger,  both  quantitative- 
ly and  qualitatively.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  Navy  Includes  about  400  sub- 
marines, of  which  approximately  50  are 
nuclear  powered. 

In  assessing  the  threat.  It  is  necessary 
to  recognize  the  changing  character  of 
this  menace.  Par  beyond  the  traditional 
role  of  attacking  targets  at  sea,  the  sub- 
marine has  become  a  laimchlng  platform 
for  nuclear-missile  attack  against  land 
targets.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  Includes  at  least  40  boats, 
of  which  15  are  nuclear  powered,  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  three  ballis- 
tic missiles.  In  his  congressional  state- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  130  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  as  of  October  1, 1966.  The  Soviets 
also  possess  an  estimated  40  submarines, 
12  with  nuclear  power,  each  cai>able  of 
launching  an  average  of  four  cruise  mis- 
siles with  a  range  of  300  to  500  miles. 

Every  indication  is  that  the  Soviet 
undersea  warfare  capability  will  improve, 
and  that  the  nuclear-powered  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  of  the  future  wil  Ibe  ca- 
pable of  imdertaking  long-range  opera- 
tions and  operating  quietly  at  great 
depths,  armed  with  a  variety  of  weapons 
for  both  land  bombardment  and  attacks 
upon  shipping,  including  longer  range 
subsurface-launched  ballistic  missiles. 

THE   THREE    DIMENSIONS    OF   OVTR    RESPONSE 

Considering  present  and  prospective 
Soviet  submarine  strength,  the  questiOQ 
becomes:  Is  the  U.S.  antisubmarine  war- 
fare program,  ASW,  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  threat?  Given  the  UJ3.  geo- 
graphic position  and  overall  strategic  re- 
quirements, the  antisubmarine  warfare 
can  be  delineated  Into  three  dlmensloiu: 

First.  Maintenance  of  sea  lines  of  com- 


munication, to  include  projecting  mili- 
tary power  overseas. 

Second.  Control  of  the  seas. 

Third.  Defense  of  the  United  States 
against  attack  by  submarine- launched 
missiles. 

Performance  of  these  critical  and 
equally  burdensome  tasks  is  heavily  de- 
pendent upon  finding  a  solution  to  the 
ASW  problem.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  spell 
out  the  operational  implications  of  thla 
mission  to  recognize  that  the  United 
States,  in  conjunction  with  Its  allies,  must 
be  able  to  conduct  successful  ASW  opera- 
tions over  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's 
seas,  while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in 
other  essential  naval  undertakings.  In 
geographic  terms,  the  mission  requires 
a  capability  to  cope  with  the  submarine 
threat  along  the  routes  of  sea  access  to 
the  continents  in  both  hemispheres.  This 
is  a  formidable  challenge,  and  demands 
a  concerted  national  effort  in  which  all 
elements  of  the  Naval  Establishment 
must  be  Involved. 

THE   COMPONENTS    OF  ANTIStTBMARINX   WARTARE 

There  are  two  basic  components  of  the 
ASW  effort:  First,  hardware  and  facili- 
ties including  submarines,  surface  ships, 
aircraft,  weapons,  sensors,  and  fixed  sys- 
tems ashore,  some  of  which  are  multi- 
functional; second,  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaluation.  This  pro- 
gram Is  directed  toward  Improvement 
In  hardware  and  systems. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  In  recent 
years  In  managing  the  ASW  program 
within  the  Navy  and  In  Improving  the 
operational  capabilities.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  developing  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  advanced  equipment.  How- 
ever, the  problem  of  conducting  a  fully 
effective  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  program  has  been  made 
peculiarly  difScult  because  it  cuts  across 
many  activities  within  the  naval  estab- 
lishment. In  my  opinion,  it  is  in  this 
area  that  the  present  shortfalls  are  most 
serious.  This  area  concerns  me  because 
It  Is  the  cornerstone  from  which  we  build 
our  future  programs,  our  efforts  to  coun- 
ter somber  spectre  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Let  us  focus  on  each  of  these  areas  to 
assess  our  progress. 

HARDWARE  AND  FACILITnBS 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  ctirrent 
UJS.  nuclear  submarine  building  pro- 
gram is  sufficient,  either  in  total  numbers 
or  in  rate  of  construction.  Currently,  ap- 
proved programs  call  for  64  first-class 
nuclear  submarines.  A  primary  mission 
of  these  submarines  is  ASW. 

Considering  the  potential  Soviet  threat 
alone,  both  In  numbers  and  Increased 
capabilities,  and  recognizing  that  under- 
sea warfare  is  characterized  by  high  at- 
trition, it  seems  doubtful  that  the  cur- 
rently approved  program  of  U.S.  sub- 
marines Is  adequate  to  the  task.  More- 
over, it  Is  acknowledged  that  the  present 
program  Is  based  on  requirements  other 
than  those  which  might  be  attendant  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States. 

As  for  the  rate  of  construction,  the 
program  has  been  plagued  by  slippage. 
The  program  has  also  been  stretched  out. 
For  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  five  new  nuclear 
submarines,  only  three  of  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
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Aircraft,  both  land-  and  sea-based, 
and  both  fixed  and  rotary  wing,  are  es- 
sential to  the  ASW  mlssiCMi.  One  of  the 
proven  methods  in  ASW  operations  has 
been  the  so-called  hunter-kliler  grxMip, 
built  around  an  aircraft  carrier  with  em- 
barked aircraft,  escorting  destroyer-type 
vessels,  and  attack  submarines. 

This  role  of  the  aircraft  carrier  is  now 
being  challenged  as  being  less  cost-effec- 
tive than  alternative  approaches.  The 
number  of  carriers  in  the  active  fleet  was 
reduced  from  nine  to  eight  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  proposes 
to  reduce  the  force  further  "when  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  ends."  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  the  other  hand,  rec- 
onunend  retention  of  nine  carriers. 

It  may  be  that  other  surface  ship  pro- 
grams are  also  deficient  in  meeting  the 
true  ASW  requirement.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  large  numbers  of  ships 
are  required  to  cope  with  a  massive  sub- 
marine threat,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ship  construction  is  expanding, 
either  to  produce  greater  numbers  of 
ships  In  the  active  fleet  to  meet  a  grow- 
ing threat,  or  to  permit  modernization 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  overcome  obso- 
lescence. For  example,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  recommended  in  fiscal  year  1968 
one  nuclear-powered  guided  missile 
frigate  and  two  conventionally  powered 
destroyers;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not  approve  the  request  for  the  frigate  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

With  respect  to  antisubmarine  warfare 
aircraft,  the  basic  issue  is  development  of 
a  new  csurier- based  aircraft  to  replace 
the  obsolete  S-2E.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  disapproved  a 
Navy  proposal — concurred  in  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — to  proceed  with 
contract  definition  for  this  improved  air- 
craft. ITie  Navy  was  also  tiimed  down  on 
its  proposal  to  develop  a  light  airborne 
ASW  attack  vehicle,  conceived  as  a 
manned  helicopter  to  be  operated  from 
ASW  ships  and  capable  of  carrying  anti- 
submarine weapons. 

This  seeming  reluctance  to  expedite 
devel(«>ment  of  ship-based  aircraft  ASW 
systems  and  surface  vessels  is,  in  light  of 
the  serious  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  difficult  to  imderstand.  It  can  only 
be  explained  by  an  ambivalence,  a  lack  of 
definition  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
our  antisubmarine  warfare  program  has 
not  in  the  past  been  fully  coordinated 
and  still  today  lacks,  in  a  number  of 
critical  areas,  either  the  capability  or 
the  disposition  to  move  more  decisively. 

BXSBASCH,      DEVELOPMENT,      TESTING      AND 
EVALtTATION 

There  is  even  more  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  current  antisub- 
marine warfare  program  for  research, 
development,  testing,  and  evaluation. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  expressed 
concern  over  the  fiscal  year  1968  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation budget  generally,  and  had  charac- 
terized it  as  "tight."  On  the  basis  of  the 
congressional  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year 
1968  Defense  budget.  It  appears  that 
there  were  research,  development,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  projects  for  anti- 
submarine warfare  in  the  amount  of  $46 
million  which  the  Navy  considers  de- 
sirable but  wlilch  were  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Navy  and  left  unfunded  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  amount 


Included  both  weapons  and  sensors. 
Among  the  programs  affected  were  the 
imdersea  surveillance  system — SOSUS — 
the  MK-48  torpedo,  increased  technical 
support,  a  more  comprehensive  test  pro- 
gram, and  advanced  surface  ship  sonars. 
Through  the  able  effort  of  Chairman 
Rivers  and  Representative  Stratton, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Antisubmarine  Warfare,  the  authori- 
zation for  these  needed  funds  lias  been 
restored. 

SHORTCOMINGS    IN     OUR    CPRRENT    EFFORTS 

As  I  see  it,  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation effort  suffers  from  two  shortcom- 
ings: First,  the  lack  of  an  integrated  ap- 
proach; and  second,  the  absence  of  cen- 
tralized authority  and  technical  control. 
Since  the  designation  of  Admiral  Mar- 
tell  as  the  director,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare programs,  much  progress  has  been 
made,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  short-term  programs. 

In  spite  of  recent  improvements  there 
are  many  areas  in  which  our  efforts  re- 
main fragmented  and  piecemeal.  If  there 
is  one,  single  shortcoming  which — more 
than  any  other — threatens  our  imdersea 
warfare  capability  and,  therefore,  our 
total  superiority  at  sea,  it  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  operating  with  antiquated  facili- 
ties which  are  both  costly  and  ineffec- 
tive. It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact 
that  the  Navy  Department  adopted  the 
proposal  of  the  President's  Marine  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee  that  a  single 
center  responsible  for  conducting  tech- 
nical and  research  activities  be  created 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  This 
proposal,  which  is  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration military  construction  au- 
thorization bill,  would  provide  funds  for 
a  west  coast  facility,  with  the  east  coast 
facility  being  brought  into  being  through 
expansion  of  existing  facilities.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  critical  that  this  Congress 
move  quicldy  to  authorize  this  important 
west  coast  facility  so  that  our  Nation 
can,  in  the  words  of  Admiral  MacDonald, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  meet  the  "in- 
creasing and  imposing  threat  of  our  po- 
tential enemies — antisubmarine  warfare 
effort." 


Col.     R.     Wilson     Neff     Getting     New 
Assignment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  month  is  up,  Col.  R.  Wilson  Neff— 
Buffalo's  district  engineer  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers — will  leave  to  take 
over  a  new  assignment. 

Colonel  Neff,  the  second  youngest  dis- 
trict engineer  to  be  assigned  to  Buffalo, 
has  accomplished  much  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  area  in  1964. 

I  personally  have  had  many  pleasant 
enoounters  with  Colonel  Neff  in  our  joint 
efforts  to  clean  up  Lake  Erie  and  the  pol- 
luted Buffalo  River.  We  have  disagreed 
at  times,  but  ours  always  has  been  a 
friendly  ajid  amiable  relationship.  I  have 


'  and 


great  respect  for  Colonel  Neff  as  a  man 
an  engineer,  an  officer,  and  a  gentleman 

On  Sunday,  June  4,  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Express  ran  a  full  article  in  trib- 
ute to  Colonel  Neff,  citing  his  many  serv- 
ices to  the  Buffalo  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
that  article  in  the  Record  today: 
Bust  Pace  Is  Maintained  bt   Neff 
(By  Francis  J.  O'Connell) 

There  Is  seldom  a  dull  mocnent  in  the  life 
of  a  district  engineer  of  the  Army  Corps  ot 
Engineers. 

Col.  R.  Wilson  NefT.  for  example,  second 
youngest  di£trict  engineer  ever  assigned 
here,  has  had  his  hands  full  since  coming  to 
Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1964. 

The  47-year-old  Army  colonel  is  scheduled 
to  leave  late  this  month  for  a  new  assign- 
ment, but  his  remembrancee  of  Buffalo's 
wat«r  and  navigational  conditions,  plug 
progress  of  a  study  for  an  AU-Amerlcan  Canal 
connecting  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  Indicate 
his  busy  schedule. 

An  estimated  30  to  40  studies  of  harbor, 
river  and  lake  conditlona  are  underway  in 
the  extensive  area  the  Buffalo  District  con- 
trols. It  runs  from  Sandusky  River  Basin  in 
Ohio  to  the  international  boundary  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

Witii  respect  to  these  duties.  Col.  Neff  Is 
the  contracting  officer  who  has  control  of  the 
award  of  all  contracts. 

"There  are  certain  items  I  can  delegate," 
Neff  said,  "but  the  responsibility  for  contract 
awards  Is  all  mine.  The  AU-Amerlcan  Cans! 
study  Is  progressing,  but  ahead  lies  the  most 
difficult  task.  That  is  determining  the  benefits 
to  be  derived. 

"We  have  to  look  at  the  entire  Great  Lakes 
chain  to  accomplish  that  task  with  the  help 
of  a  $1.8-milllon  allocatlcm  for  the  stTidy 
alone.  About  two-thirds  of  ttils  amount  has 
been  ^ent  In  recent  yearm  and  the  1968 
budget  calls  for  $100,000  to  continue  the 
study." 

One  of  his  main  tasks  In  recent  months 
has  been  to  seek  to  improve  water  quality 
under  a  pilot  program  of  which  he  is  chair- 
main  for  the  entire  Great  Lakes. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  laboratory  work  Involved 
with  respect  to  dredging  samples  and  we  are 
working  ooDstantly  to  find  acceptable 
methods  of  eliminating  poUution  and  im- 
proving water  quality  aU  over  the  lakes.  We 
are  hiring  cons\iltants  to  seek  cost  informa- 
tion and  acceptable  methods  ot  doing  the 
Job." 

In  Buflalo,  tor  example,  bids  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  river  and  ship  canai  are  being  ad- 
vertised. There  could  be  a  delay  In  the  open- 
ing of  tile  bids  June  8  due  to  complications 
centering  about  the  btillding  of  a  dike  near 
the  small  boftt  harbor  to  dimip  the  dredged 
material  and  check  samples. 

Bids  for  further  dredging  are  to  be  ad- 
vertised soon  In  Cleveland;  Green  Bay. 
Toledo,  the  Rouge  River  and  Calumet  River. 
In  eacii  instance,  the  laboratory  work  in- 
volved will  be  extensive  as  the  Corps  seeks 
the  answer  to  pollution  if  it  can  be  found 
in  the  dredgftng  programs. 

One  particularly  large  study  Is  \inder  way. 
It  Involves  the  Genesee  River  basin  and  In- 
clTides  "a  plan  for  the  best  use  or  combination 
of  uses  of  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sotirces  of  the  Genesee  Basin  to  enhance 
the  well  being  and  prosperity  of  all  residents 
of  that  area. 

Neff  said  this  study,  of  which  he  is  the 
co-ordlnator.  is  designed  to  examine  the  an- 
ticipated growth  and  development  capabil- 
ities of  the  besln  in  future  years.  The  study 
should  be  completed  this  summer  and  rec- 
ommendations sent  on  to  Corps  headquarters 
for  final  action. 

locally,  the  preliminary  survey  on  Niagara 
Palls  for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  that  area's  scenic  beauty,  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  Corps  recommendation  is  for  a 
more  detailed  study  Involving  the  Interna- 
tional  Joint   Comniisslon   and   that   recom- 
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mendation  U  now  under  study  by  headquar- 

The  Oorps  has  done  a  large  number  of  small 
boat  harbor  and  flood  plain  information 
studies  in  the  anOcipatlon  that  Its  oonceij- 
trated  information  results  will  be  utilized  In 
future  planning.  In  the  words  of  Neff,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  Oazenovla  Creek, 
"We  don't  recommend  Improvements,  but 
provide  information  on  our  studies  that 
could  prove  useful  to  local  interests." 

A  Wilson,  N.Y.,  jjroject  was  recently  au- 
thorized and  Corps  studies  Involve  several 
more  on  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  Purpose  of 
these  small  boat  harbor  studies  is  to  prortde 
refuge  for  small  craft  to  permit  far  more 
extensive  use  of  the  lakes  for  navigational 
purposes. 

In  short,  the  years  ahead  wUl  see  many 
more  protective  points  for  small  craft  in  the 
event  of  sudden  storms. 

Under  Neff's  regime,  the  Smokes  Creek 
flood  control  project  in  Lackawanna  has  been 
brought  almost  to  a  conclusion.  Started  in 
1964,  the  project,  designed  to  curb  waters 
that  have  proven  troublesome  to  the  point 
of  disaster  In  recent  years,  has  one  more 
contract  to  go. 

Neff  had  anticipated  this  contract  would 
be  completed  this  summer.  Complications 
have  arisen,  however,  and  it  appears  the 
project  will  be  extended  into  1968. 

There  are  contracts  under  way  In  Warsaw, 
on  Oatka  Creek,  on  the  Cayuga  Inlet  at 
Ithaca,  and  at  Freemont,  Ohio,  where  the 
Sandusky  River  improvement  program  is 
progressing. 

Neff  saw  through  the  deepening  of  27  feet 
of  the  outer  Buffalo  Harbor.  He  has  similar 
deepening  projects  under  way  In  Erie,  San- 
dtisky,  Conneaut.  Cleveland  and  one  soon  to 
start  at  Ashtabula.  These  are  apart  from  the 
maintenance  of  breakwaters  and  channel 
dephts  as  well  as  soundings  of  depths,  tasks 
the  Corps  is  well  equipped  to  do  with  its 
fleet  of  mechanized  eqtUpment,  regarded  as 
the  flnest  in  the  world. 

Of  Interest  to  Neff  and  the  entire  Niagara 
Frontier  will  be  the  first  appearance  in  Buf. 
falo  about  June  8  of  the  dredge  Markham, 
pride  of  the  Corps  workhorse  fleet. 

The  big  ship,  known  as  the  "Queen  of 
Great  Lakes  Hopper  Dredges,"  will  restore  the 
outer  harbor  depth  to  27  feet  and  will  work 
around  the  clock  to  carry  the  task  out  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Neff,  in  his  spare  moments,  has  been  called 
on  for  public  hearings,  for  talks  at  luncheons 
and  dinners  and  his  main  concern  over  the 
three  years  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier.  His  work  will  be  inherited 
by  Lt.  Col.  Amos  L.  Wright,  42,  presenUy 
on  asslgrnment  in  Washington. 


Think  Mink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues,  and  I,  have  sub- 
mitted bills  into  Congress  which  seek  to 
hold  Imports  of  mink  pelts  at  40  percent 
of  domestic  consumption  hi  an  effort  to 
help  this  industry  now  faced  with  dis- 
aster. In  addition,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  asked  his  help  for  these  people 
whose  market  is  being  swamped  with 
cheap  imports.  Following  is  the  reply  I 
received  and  directly  after  this  reply  is 
my  letter  to  his  noble  Office,  reflecting 
my  feelings: 


OmcK  OF  TBX  Special  Rxprisent- 
ativx   roB    Trads   Negotiations, 

EXBCUTIVI   OFTICB  or  THB   PRESI- 
DENT, 

Washington,  June  8, 1967. 

Hon.  Henht  C.  Schabebebg, 
House  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Schadeberg:  Your  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  May  18,  1967,  has  been 
referred  to  this  Office  for  further  reply.  In 
your  letter,  you  tirge  that  the  President  re- 
quest the  Tariff  Commission,  under  section 
332(g)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  make  a 
study  of  imports  of  mink. 

I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
would  oorisider  requesting  such  a  study  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  vi-lthout  considerably 
more  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  I  might  add  that  under  section 
332(g)  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  ask  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  vmdertake  such  a 
study. 

In  any  case,  however,  we  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  consider  the  imposition  of  additional 
restrictions  on  Imports  of  mink  without  a 
showing  that  such  imports  are  causing  or 
threatening  serious  economic  injury  to  the 
domestic  industry.  This  Is  especially  true 
since  the  domestic  industry  already  enjoys 
extraordinary  protection  tlu-ough  the  total 
embargo  on  Impjorts  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1951.  This 
embargo  is  provided  for  in  headnote  4  of  sub- 
part B  of  part  5  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William   M.   Roth, 
Special  Representative. 

Jdne  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  M.  Roth, 
The  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roth:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  8th.  Tour  frankness  Is  appreciated. 
I  am  deeply  dismayed  at  your  lack  of 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  American 
mink  Industry.  Many  a  mink  rancher  In  the 
United  States  has  been  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness and  many  more  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  unless  the  Administration  acta 
promptly  In  their  behalf.  Ten  ranchers  in 
my  own  district  in  Wisconsin  have  gone 
out  of  business  In  the  past  year  and  predic- 
tions are  that  40  T  of  the  remaining  ranch- 
ers will  be  put  out  of  business  by  the  end 
of  the  year  unless  something  Is  done  soon. 

It  is  clear  to  me  by  your  letter  that  the 
Administration  will  do  nothing  to  help  save 
the  mink  industry  in  the  United  States.  I 
find  this  attitude  very  tmusual,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  that  market  aver- 
ages have  fallen  off  drastically  from  a  gross 
level  of  $19.48  per  pelt  for  1965-66  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  $15  or  less  and  Imports  are 
entering  this  country  duty-free  at  an  $11.50 
average,  the  lowest  price  on  record.  Since 
1960,  the  American  mink  Industry  has  lost 
over  40%  of  Its  ranchers  because  of  price 
resistance  on  the  world  market.  Foreign 
Imports,  meanwhile,  have  built  up  to  42  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption  and  indica- 
tions are  that  they  will  mcrease.  Imports 
should  be  held  at  4^*  or  less. 

Your  attitude  of  "do  nothing"  persists 
despite  the  fact  that  In  1966  American  ex- 
pansion was  only  from  six  to  nine  percent 
when  imports  from  Scandinavia  increased 
23  percent  and  from  Denmark  28  percent — 
all  in  one  year!  Meanwhile,  the  Norwegians 
have  announced  that  their  1967  production 
would  exceed  1966  by  20  percent  and  that 
the  United  States  is  their  main  target. 

Certainly,  we  owe  something  to  the  splen- 
did people  who  have  done  such  a  fine  Job 
in  building  the  mink  industry,  who  have  not 
sought  government  aid  in  any  way,  creating 
a  profitable  market  for  its  product  and  built 
it,  from  scratch.  Into  one  of  the  finest  in  the 


world.  The  mink  Industry  Is  an  American 
idea  and  has,  until  Imports  threatened  It, 
been  a  shining  example  of  what  free  enter- 
prise can  do.  It  exemplifies  the  American 
way  of  life  and  yet  your  office  wishes  to  ig- 
nore a  very  real  threat  to  their  very  existence. 
When  I  speak  of  an  industry's  future  which 
is  at  stake,  I  do  not  appreciate  being  taken 
lightly.  Not  only  an  Investigation  but  action 
as  soon  as  possible  is  required  if  the  best 
Interests  of  the  American  industry  are  to  be 
served.  My  request  for  action  by  the  Adminis- 
tration is  serious  and  realistic.  I  seek  to  pro- 
tect the  1,000  ranchers  in  my  state  who 
employ  3,000  persons  and  whose  pajrroU  an- 
nually Is  $10,654,000.  Their  capital  Invest- 
ments amount  to  $54,354,000  and  their  gross 
sales  total  $46,323,000.  Certainly  these  are 
items  worth  keeping  for  Americans,  esjjecially 
for  these  Amerclans  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
who  have  helped  make  this  nation  what  It 
is  today. 

Your  statement  in  your  reply  of  June  8th, 
that  ".  .  .  the  domestic  industry  already 
enjoys  extraordinary  protection  through  the 
total  embargo  on  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1951." 
is  a  classic  example  of  a  non-sequitur. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  see  how  an  embargo  on 
Soviet 'mink  has  any  bearing  on  this  Issue 
other  than  that  the  Administration  has  ac- 
cepted the  false  premise  that  the  Soviets 
have  rights  to  our  markets  over  and  above 
the  rights  of  our  own  citizens.  When  Is  It 
"extraordinary  protection"  to  place  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  Industry  over  the  interests 
of  an  Industry  abroad  that  supports  the 
government  that  Is  helping  to  provide  ma- 
terials which  are  killing  our  men  In  Vietnam 
and  that  persists  In  its  denunciation  of  the 
United  States  not  only  In  its  efforts  to  seek 
freedom  and  self  determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese but  to  stabllze  the  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  in  a  search  for 
peace? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  build 
bridges  to  the  East  If  the  spans  are  to  be 
supported  by  foundations  consisting  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  mink  mdustry.  This  in- 
dustry, the  American  mink  Industry  Is  In 
trouble.  I  have  met  with  many  In  my  own 
district  and  heard  their  pleas  first-hand.  I 
do  not  irrationally  seek  assistance;  I  do  not 
plead  without  cause;  and  I  do  not  ticcept 
your  temerity.  I  must  insist  that  this  "reluc- 
tance" on  your  i>art  be  replaced  with  a  con- 
cern for  that  which  Is  ours  and  that  which- 
must  remain  ours  If  we  are  to  continue  as 
the  land  of  opportunity  and  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Cordially, 

Henry  C.  Schadeberg, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Another  Side  to  the  Gun  Qoe$tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  excellent  arti- 
cle In  opposition  to  restrictive  flreanns 
legislation  from  the  February  Issue  of 
Presbyterian  Life.  It  is  entitled  "There 
Is  Another  Side  to  the  Gun  Question." 

The  article  follows: 

There  Is  Another  Side  to  the 

Gun  acESTioN 

(By  Gary  D:  Anderson) 

It  is  because  of  guns  that  I  am  studying 

to  become  a  minister.  I  never  would  have 
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made  thlB  declston  if  It  were  not  for  my 
experlmices  In  competlUTe  target  shooting. 
If  ttila  la  wb&t  "an  Inonllnate  Interest  In 
guns"  meanfl,  then  I  th&nk  God  that  I  have 
this  Interest. 

When  I  speak  alMut  firearms,  I  make  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  laot  that  guns  are 
tised  In  crimes  and  that  people  are  killed  In 
shooting  accidents.  Because  God  Is  concerned 
with  lives  that  are  lost  by  accident  or  dam- 
aged by  crime,  the  use  and  misuse  or  guns 
la  the  proper  concern  of  Christianity.  As  a 
Christian,  a  gun-owner,  and  a  competitive 
shooter,  I  welcome  and  encourage  such  con- 
cern. My  hope  In  writing  this  article  is  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  more  than  one  side 
to  this  Issue. 

Because  I  love  the  sport  of  shooting  and 
have  gained  ao  much  from  it,  it  disturbs  me 
when  I  read  magazine  articles  that  feature 
the  so-called  "gun  problem."  Their  attempt 
to  link  the  shooter  with  the  likes  of  Oswald, 
Whitman,  and  the  Mlnutemen  causes  me  to 
surmise  that  the  articles'  authors  did  not 
know  the  real  sport  of  shooting. 

Guns  are  usually  publicized  only  when 
they  appear  in  crime  or  accidents.  When  I 
think  of  the  people  whom  I  have  known  In 
shooting,  I  become  concerned  that  their 
story,  which  represents  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  shooting  activities,  is  seldom  If 
evw  beard.  The  variety  of  occupations  of  the 
people  I  have  competed  with  Illustrates  bo>w 
ordinary  the  typical  gunowner  Is.  Former 
Olympic  shooting-team  captain  Emmett 
Swanaon  Is  a  dentist  in  Minnesota.  Women's 
national  rifle  champion  Mrs.  Inez  Sargent  is 
a  Texas  housewife.  Former  women's  national 
champion  Mrs.  Lenore  Lemanskl  was  a  col- 
lege homecoming  queen  and  now  teaches 
Kngliah  in  Michigan. 

World  pistol  champion  Makbmoud  Umarov 
at  Russia  is  a  physician.  Am«-lcan  Olympic 
gold  medalist  Lonee  Wlgger  comes  from  a 
wheat  ranch  In  Montana.  Another  Olympic 
teammate  and  medal  winner,  Martin  Gun- 
narason,  was  an  immigrant  from  Sweden. 
These  are  the  people  who  I  feel  represent  the 
real  gun-owner. 

Guns  have  been  described  as  "murderous" 
or  "lethal"  weapons  whose  purpose  is  to  kill. 
This  description  completely  overlooks  the 
existence  of  shooting  as  a  sport.  A  gun  as 
a  wei^x>n  when  It  is  used  by  a  policeman 
or  soldier.  For  the  sportsman,  the  gvm  is  an 
Item  of  equipment  Just  as  a  bat  is  used  for 
baseball  and  a  helmet  for  football. 

Accounts  of  firearms  accidents  often  char- 
acterizs  horseplay  with  guns  as  "target 
shooting."  Various  reports  told  how  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  and  Charles  Whitman  prac- 
ticed "target  shooting."  The  attempt  to  as- 
80clat«  the  criminal  or  negligent  use  of  guns 
with  sport  shooting  cannot  be  made  so 
easily.  Target  shooting  Is  target  shooting 
only  when  It  Is  adequately  controlled  and 
la  conducted  on  a  safe  range. 

Rifle,  pistol,  and  shotgun  shooting  events 
are  Included  In  the  Olympic  program.  The 
worldwide  popularity  of  shooting  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  of  all  the  twenty 
Olympic  sports  only  track  and  boxing  had 
more  participating  nations  in  the  1964  Olym- 
pics at  Tokyo.  The  39th  World  Shooting 
Championships,  held  in  West  Germany  this 
past  summer,  had  more  than  one  thousand 
competitors  from  fifty  nations.  Victories  by 
the  American  teams  in  the  last  World 
Championships  and  Olympics  have  estab- 
lished us  as  the  world's  top  nation  in  shoot- 
ing. 

In  our  own  country  target  shooting  is  a 
popular  participation  sport  with  an  unim- 
peachable safety  record.  There  are  more  than 
100,000  rlfie  and  pistol  competitors,  30,000 
trap  shooters,  and  15,000  skeet  shooters 
registered  with  their  resjjective  national  as- 
sociations. In  my  nine  years  of  target  shoot- 
ing I  have  attended  hundreds  of  competi- 
tion, but  not  one  shooting  accident  has 
occurred.  Trap  shooting  began  In  1890  and 


has  never  had  a  single  shooting  fatality  In 
offlclsa  competition.  Skeet  shooting  has  re- 
corded no  fatalities  and  only  one  gun-in- 
flicted Injury  since  it  began  In  1929.  How 
many  other  sports  can  point  to  such  a  safety 
record? 

As  a  shooting  sport,  hunting  is  even  more 
popular.  In  1965,  there  were  fourteen  mUUon 
hunting  licenses  sold  and  an  estimated 
twenty  million  hunters.  The  rapid  growth 
of  hunting  is  confirmed  by  the  80  percent 
increase  in  these  numbers  since  1942. 

Tlie  attempt  to  label  the  hunting  gun  a 
"killer"  Is  equally  unsuccessful.  The  hunter 
Is  no  more  a  killer  than  the  man  who  has 
hamburger  for  lunch.  If  anything,  I  believe 
the  average  hunter's  contact  with  wildlife 
gives  him  greater  respect  for  life  and  God's 
creation.  If  man  has  been  given  dominion 
over  creation,  then  this  obligation  to  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  nature  must  include  sound 
hinting  and  conservation  practices.  The 
hunter  has  always  been  among  the  leaders 
in  the  conservation  movement. 

The  hunter  is  also  deeply  concerned  over 
hunting  accidents  and  the  abuses  of  the 
small  percentage  of  hunters  who  have  no 
regard  for  the  rights  of  farmers  and  property 
owners.  The  efforts  of  sportsmen  to  enact 
huntsr-safety  legislation  shows  that  he,  more 
than  anyone  else,  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  this  problem. 

Another  important  shooting  program  is 
the  National  Rifle  Association's  Junior  rifle 
club  program.  Under  qualified  adult  super- 
vision, young  people  are  taught  firearms  safe- 
ty and  are  introduced  to  shooting  competi- 
tion. The  value  of  this  instruction  In  terms 
of  accident  prevention  and  the  personal  de- 
velopment which  comes  from  competition 
is  considerable. 

In  contrast  to  these  legitimate  and  bene- 
ficial uses  of  firearms,  several  recent  articles 
have  been  trying  to  show  that  guns  are  bad, 
that  they  should  be  feared,  and  that  the 
only  answer  to  this  problem  is  restrictive 
legislation.  These  articles  submit  an  impos- 
ing array  of  statistics,  but  they  are  statistics 
selected  to  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

For  Instance,  it  is  stated  that  17,000  peo- 
ple are  shot  each  year.  It  is  not  disclosed 
that  this  figtire  Includes  9,600  who  shot 
themselves  as  suicides.  Blaming  guns  for 
suicides  would  be  like  blaming  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  for  the  deaths  of  people  who 
have  Jumped  from  it. 

The  assumption  is  made  that  New  York 
City's  tight  gun  controls  prevent  murder 
since  only  27  i>ercent  of  that  city's  homi- 
cides are  committed  with  flrearms.  No  direct 
correlation  between  murder  rates  and  flre- 
arms control  emerges  from  homicides  statis- 
tics, however.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
and  Dallas  both  have  less  rigid  flrearms  con- 
trols than  New  York,  but  the  murder  rate 
In  San  Francisco  Is  much  lower  than  New 
York's,  while  it  is  higher  in  Dallas.  In  New 
York  the  criminal  has  used  other  weapons. 
Forty-two  percent  of  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  knives  and  another  20  percent 
with  plain  physical  force.  Throughout  the 
country,  sharp  instruments,  blunt  objects, 
and  parts  o'  the  body  all  outrank  guns  as 
weapons  used  in  aggravated  assaults;  yet  we 
hear  no  outcry  against  knives,  clubs,  or  fists. 
The  real  causes  of  crime  He  much  deeper 
than  these  considerations. 

The  big  effort  to  establish  a  fear  of  guns 
is  done  by  emphasizing  accident  figures,  but 
the  assertion  that  firearms  accidents  are  com- 
monplace Is  not  borne  out  by  all  statics. 
Twenty-four  hundred  people  were  killed  in 
firearms  accident  in  1965,  but  National  Safety 
Council  flguree  show  that  this  was  Just  two 
percent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  Motor  vehicles 
(46  percent),  falls  (18  percent),  fires  and 
burns  (8  percent) ,  drowning  (7  percent) ,  and 
railroad  accidents  (2.5  percent)  annually 
kill  more  people  In  accidents  than  firearms, 
yet  we  hear  no  impassioned  calls  for  greater 
legislative  controls  against  cars,  ladders,  or 


boats.  Slgnlflcantly,  the  flrearms  accident 
death  rate  per  100,000  i>eople  has  fallen  from 
a.3  to  1.3  in  the  last  sixty  years. 

My  purpose  In  quoting  these  figures  has 
been  to  show  two  things.  First,  the  case  for 
the  "menace  of  firearms"  is  overstated  In 
order  to  evoke  an  irrational  emotional  re- 
sponse against  guns.  Second,  firearms  are 
only  one  of  the  tools  used  In  crime  and 
only  one  of  many  factors  involved  in  acci- 
dents. 

Nevertheless,  no  legitimate  gun-owner 
wants  to  divert  attention  from  the  accidents 
and  crime  which  do  involve  firearms.  There 
is  a  problem  here,  but  it  Is  not  a  "gun  prob- 
lem." There  is  a  crime  problem  and  an  acci- 
dent problem,  both  of  which  may  involve 
the  misuse  of  firearms. 

Unfortunately,  the  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems which  have  been  most  publicized  are 
the  ones  which  have  already  proven  them- 
selves Ineffective.  The  desire  to  ban  all  fire- 
arms Is  Invalidated  by  our  experiences  with 
prohibition  In  the  1920's.  Requirements  for 
gun  registration  and  licenses  to  purchase  or 
carry  guns  have  been  unsuccessful.  In  March 
of  1965,  Philadelphia  passed  an  extremely  re- 
strictive firearms-control  law.  Yet  FBI  sta- 
tistics Indicate  both  the  crime  rate  and  the 
murder  rate  Went  up  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.  One  city  councilman  who  voted 
for  this  law  now  calls  it  "a  Joke."  He  says, 
"The  answer  to  this  crime  problem  is  not  to 
attack  the  gvm;  It's  to  attack  the  causes  of 
crime." 

Articles  about  CHiarles  Whitman's  murders 
In  Austin,  often  cited  as  evidence  of  the  need 
for  Increased  control,  do  not  mention  that  be 
was  violating  the  National  Firearms  Act  of 
1934  by  possessing  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  This 
already  existing  statute  did  not  stop  him. 
nor  would  any  other  existing  or  proposed 
firearms-control  law  in  America  have  saved 
his  victims. 

The  access  which  minors  and  criminals 
have  to  guns  through  the  mail  Is  one  area 
where  proper  control  could  be  successful. 
But  the  unreasonably  restrictive  Dodd  Bill 
introduced  In  the  89th  Congress  is  not  the 
answer.  The  compromise  Hruska  Bill  would 
have  achieved  the  same  objective  without 
restricting  the  individual  citizen.  It  required 
that  a  notarized  statement  attesting  to  the 
person's  age  and  qualifications  accompany 
the  order  for  a  gun  and  that  this  application 
be  reviewed  by  a  local  or  state  law-enforce- 
ment otacer.  Persons  under  twenty-one 
would  be  prohibited  from  ordering  a  pistol. 
Destructive  weapons  such  as  mortars,  ba- 
zookas, grenades,  bombs,  and  mines  would 
be  Included  la  the  prohibitions. 

When  I  prepare  my  rifles  for  competition, 
I  often  send  them  through  the  mall  to  have 
them  repaired  or  altered.  Under  the  Hruska 
Bill  I  could  continue  this,  but  under  the 
Dodd  Bill  It  would  be  stopped.  Many  legiti- 
mate shooting  activities  like  this  would  be 
penalized  by  the  Dodc'  Bill. 

The  vast  majority  of  gun-owners  support 
reasonable  legislation  and  would  willingly 
accept  more  stringent  controls  if  they  would 
actually  reduce  crime  or  accidents.  But  gun 
control  does  not  reduce  crime,  and  other 
measures  have  been  more  effective  in  pre- 
venting accidents. 

The  opposition  of  sportsmen  to  unreason- 
able gun  controls  has  been  substantial  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  people  In  America 
who  are  genuinely  Interested  In  guns.  There 
has  been  a  determined  effort  to  discredit 
this  opposition.  This  endeavor  was  charac- 
terized by  one  writer  who  described  the 
National  Rifle  Association  as  having  "lavish 
headquarters— within  gunshot  of  the  White 
House." 

This  play  on  emotion  also  focuses  on  the 
assistance  which  Congress  provides  NRA- 
aSUiated  clubs  through  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  The  al- 
legations that  this  agency  passes  out  "free 
guns"  to  NRA  members  Is  not  true.  The  antl- 
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gun  articles  also  do  not  mention  a  study  of 
the  civilian  marksmanship  program  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  commissioned 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  largest  manage- 
ment consultant  firm  In  the  country,  to  do 
In  1965.  The  conclusions  of  this  study  com- 
pletely upheld  the  program  as  beneflcial  to 
the  youths  involved  and  to  the  national  de- 
fense effort.  It  found  no  valid  Instance  of 
the  misuse  of  rifles  and  ammunition  pro- 
vided by  the  NBPRP  and  recommended  that 
the  program  be  expanded. 

If  one  in  every  two  American  households 
owns  at  least  one  gun  and  42  percent  of  our 
male  high-school  students  own  a  rifle  or 
diotgun,  this  does  not  say  that  something  Is 
wrong.  This  is  not  a  "gun  craze"  but  rather 
the  demonstration  of  a  massive  fundamental 
Interest.  The  most  sensible  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  encourage  a  healthy  Interest  instead 
of  a  dangerous  negative  curiosity. 

Sportsmen  and  the  NRA  have  accepted  this 
obligation  by  Initiating  and  conducting  fire- 
trms-safety  and  hunter-safety  courses. 
Thirty-eight  states  now  have  hunter-safety 
programs.  Most  of  these  programs  are  directed 
towards  minors,  but  New  York  requires  any- 
one getting  his  first  hunting  license  to  pass 
the  course.  A  study  made  in  New  York  com- 
pared the  accident  statistics  of  the  twelve 
years  prior  to  the  start  of  the  state's  hunter- 
safety  program  with  the  twelve  years  the 
program  has  been  in  effect.  Although  there 
were  30  percent  more  hunters  during  the  lat- 
ter period,  there  was  a  10  percent  reduction 
in  accidents  and  a  decrease  of  351  In  fatal- 
ities. Utah  began  hunter-safety  training  in 
1956  and  consequently  reduced  hunting  ac- 
cldento  from  128  In  1956  to  27  In  1963.  The 
percentage  of  accidents  caused  by  minors 
was  decreased  from  79  percent  to  12.8  percent. 
Since  making  hunter-safety  training  manda- 
tory for  hunters  under  twenty-one.  New 
Jersey  has  cut  Ite  hunting  fatalities  in  half. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  effective  gxm  legislaUon 
that  the  NRA  and  gian -owners  support. 
Teaching  a  person  gun  safety  reduces  acci- 
dents. Teaching  a  person  to  fear  guns  in- 
creases the  chance  he  will  be  involved  In  an 
accident. 

The  relevance  of  the  shooting  sport  for 
the  church  arises  because  recreation  and 
safety  are  two  areas  where  Christianity  can 
demonstrate  Its  concern  fca-  all  phases  of  life. 
Many  churches  have  become  Involved  In 
teaching  young  people  how  to  shoot  by  spon- 
soring Junior  rifle  clubs.  If  your  church  has 
one  or  two  target  shooters  among  its  mem- 
bers, this  may  be  one  way  to  utilize  their 
talents  and  at  the  same  tUne  promote  sports 
participation  and  safety  among  the  young 
people  of  your  oonununity. 

There  are  other  ways  that  churches  and 
Cairlstians  can  do  something  about  these 
concerns.  There  were  115  church  camps 
which  sponsored  rlfle-shootlng  activities  In 
196S.  Communities  where  hunting  Is  done 
should  zealou^y  encourage  hunter  safety. 
When  large  numbers  of  young  people  receive 
guns  for  Christmas,  for  Instance,  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  firearms-safety  Instruction 
for  them.  Housewives  and  people  who  never 
do  any  shooting  should  be  encouraged  to 
learn  how  to  handle  a  gun  safely,  even  If 
they  never  Intend  to  shoot  or  own  a  g^un. 
Home  safety,  which  Includes  firearms  safety, 
which  includes  firearms  safety,  should  be  a 
concern  of  every  community. 

Very  recently,  a  man  was  holding  a  pistol 
which  he  thought  was  unloaded.  His  seven- 
year-old  daughter  playfully  ran  up  to  htr^ 
and  said,  "Shoot  me,  daddy."  A  fpw  hours 
later  she  was  dead.  What  makes  this  so-called 
accident  so  tragic  Is  that  anyone  who  has 
been  taught  gun  safety  learns  that  a  gim  is 
never  loaded  except  on  the  range  or  in  the 
field  and  that  a  gun  U  never  pointed  at  any- 
one under  any  circumstance*.  An  accident 
invouing  a  recklessly  driven  automobile 
would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  car.  This  ac- 
cident was  not  the  fault  of  the  gun. 


Accidents  lUu  this  would  never  happen  U 
people  were  taught  to  use  guns  aafely.  The 
impressive  safety  record  of  shooting  compe- 
tition and  flrearms-safety  Instructlooi  veri- 
fiee  that  shooting  can  be  among  the  safest 
of  sports. 


Inadequate  Attention  to  Amerkaa  TrtTcI 
Program  Agtravating  Balance-of-Pay- 
ments  Deficit 
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OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  last 
day  in  January  of  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced legislation  that,  if  passed,  would 
create  a  national  tourist  and  travel  pro- 
gram equal  to  this  Nation's  resources  to 
sponsor  such  an  effort,  and  our  acute 
need  to  promulgate  such  an  activity. 
Little  attention  has  been  paid  this  pro- 
posal, and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
in  Congress,  and  even  fewer  in  the  Execu- 
tive, the  proposed  intense  tourist  pro- 
gram has  been  the  victim  of  only  ap»athy 
and  indifference. 

Today s  Wall  Street  Journal  has  on  its 
front  page  a  signed  article  by  Mr.  Ster- 
ling E.  Soderlind  that  perhaps.  If  it  is 
read  widely,  will  shake  the  present  pil- 
lais  of  indifference  characterizing  our 
concern  in  this  area.  The  article  provides 
us  with  a  well  done  analysis  of  tourist 
and  business  travel,  and  its  relation  to  a 
nation's  payment  deficits  and  surpluses. 

The  article  reports  two  pieces  of  infor- 
mation which  are  particularly  telling:. 
The  first  piece  of  data,  based  upon  pre- 
liminary American  Express  estimates, 
points  out  that  our  travel  deficit  has  ex- 
ceeded for  the  last  2  years  our  total  In- 
ternational payments  deficit.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  major  problem  area  In 
our  balance-of-payments  picture  results 
from  the  unequaled  expenditure  by 
American  tourists  and  businessmen 
traveling  abroad,  when  compared  to  the 
dollars  spent  by  overseas  visitors  and 
businessmen  traveling  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  obviously  punctuated  by 
the  disproportionately  larger  nimiber  of 
Ameiicans  who  are  attracted  to  spend 
their  money  and  time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries than  the  number  of  foreign  tour- 
ists who  have  the  inclination,  or  more 
Importantly,  can  financially  afford  to 
spend  their  vacations  in  the  United 
States. 

The  other  startling  statistic  suggests 
the  emphasis  which  Congress  and  the 
President  have  placed  on  reversing  what 
is  appai-ently  a  trend  counter  to  our  na- 
tional interests.  Spain,  with  a  1966  gioss 
national  product  of  $21.6  billion,  budg- 
eted their  tourist  office  $10  million  for 
the  last  fiscal  year.  The  United  States, 
with  a  1966  gross  national  product  of  $740 
billion.  In  a  pennywlse  and  dollar  fool- 
ish position,  budgeted  $3  million  to  the 
U.S.  Travel  Senice.  As  a  result  Spain 
concluded  her  calendar  year  with  a  travel 
surplus  of  $1.1  billion,  while  the  United 
States  suffered  a  $1.8  billion  travel  deficit. 


If  the  dollar  mathematics  of  the  pres- 
ent unfortunate  and  farclaJ  situation  are 
unable  to  catapult  the  appropriate  offl- 
clala  aiKl  congressional  leaders  into 
meaningful  and  effective  action  our  Na- 
tion will  continue  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
disadvantaged,  and  unenlightened  travel 
and  tourist  policy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Soderllnd's  well  pre- 
pared article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues with  the  optimistic  hope  that  it 
will  act  as  a  catalyst : 
Appbaual  or  CcRaENT  TnKna  n*  Business 

AND  PINANCK 

World  trade  conjures  up  visions  of  ships 
laden  with  oil.  steel  and  foodstuffs.  And  it's 
such  commodities  that  often  m&ke  business- 
page  headUnes.  People  headed  to  other  lands 
are  thought  of  In  travel-page  terms  usually. 
So  a  news  release  from  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
startles  one  with  this  statement:  "Interna- 
tional tourism  is  today  the  largest  single 
Item  In  world  trade." 

Studies  by  the  OECD  and  others  show  that 
the  movement  of  people  across  borders— 
whether  bent  on  pleasure  or  business ^In- 
deed Is  a  mighty  economic  force.  On  the  basis 
of  official  statistics  from  60  important  tour- 
ist countries,  the  International  Union  of  Of- 
ficial Travel  Organizations  estimates  Inter- 
national toTirlst  receipts  reached  $13  billion 
in  1966.  That's  7%  of  the  value  of  total 
world  trade.  Even  with  the  upheaval  in  the 
Mideast  and  war  in  the  Par  East,  revenues 
from  international  travel  this  year  are  likely 
to  match  the  annual  growth  rate  of  12% 
sustained  since  1961. 

For  many  nations,  such  as  Spain  and  Italy, 
this  spells  bonanza  in  the  form  of  high  earn- 
ings of  foreign  exchange.  But  for  the  U.S.  it 
means  more  painful  economic  headaches  un- 
less efforts  to  narrow  the  "travel  gap"  are 
successful.  This  gap,  or  deflcit,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  spent  by  Ameri- 
cana who  travel  to  other  countries  and  the 
amount  spent  by  visitors  to  the  U.S. 

The  travel  deflcit  poses  a  serious  problem 
for  the  U.S.  In  its  drive  to  wipe  out  the  na- 
tion's persistent  balance-of -payments  deflcit 
and  to  halt  the  drain  on  our  g^ld  reserves. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
problem.  It  compares  the  U.S.  travel  deflcit 
with  the  total  payments  deficit.  The  total 
deficit  figure,  of  course.  Includes  the  travel 
deflcit.  But  It  also  reflects  "surplus"  factors 
such  as  the  excess  of  our  merchandise  exports 
over  Imports.  For  1966,  the  total  figure  Is 
prellmliiary  and  the  travel  figure  Is  an  Amer- 
ican Express  estimate. 
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2  7 
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2  2 
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2  4 

The  U.S.  is  not  alone,  of  course,  in  running 
a  travel  deficit.  West  Germany's  travel-re- 
ceipts gap  In  1965  was  a  big  $812  million 
and,  somewhat  siu  prlslngly,  the  one-time 
star  tourist  attraction,  France,  posted  a 
travel  deflcit  for  the  first  time  that  year. 

But  for  many  lands,  tourism  is  a  growing 
plus  in  their  economies.  Spain,  which  hosts 
one  foreign  traveler  for  every  two  of  its  citi- 
zens each  year,  had  a  whopping  travel  sur- 
plus of  $1.1  bUUon  In  1965.  Italy  matched 
that. 

Some  travel  authorities  argue  that  Ameri- 
ca's $1.8  billion  travel  gap  Is  perhaps  not  as 
serious  as  It  looks.  They  note  that  some  of 
the  spending  Is  by  businessmen  whose  mls- 
lon  to  plants  abroad  help  return  profits  to 
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the  U.S. — a  plus  for  our  payments  position. 

Also.  It's  argued,  an  American  who  plunks 
down  *440  for  a  round  trip  ticket  to  Parts  on 
Air  Prance  isnt  hurting  the  U.S.  payments 
position  that  much.  Some  of  the  fare,  In  a 
roundabout  fashion,  finds  Its  way  back  to  the 
U.S.  to  pay  for  the  Boeing  707  Jets  Air  Prance 
uses.  Of  the  $5.5  billion  sales  of  1.000  Boeing 
Jets  In  the  past  nine  years,  $1.5  billion  has 
come  from  airlines  outside  the  U.S.,  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  U.S.  payments 
efforts. 

Some  travel  dollars  leaving  the  U.S.  come 
back  In  many  other  ways,  too.  The  278,000 
Americans  who  will  go  to  Spain  this  year 
won't  drink  only  sherry  and  smoke  only 
Spanish  clgarets;  they  also  will  guzzle  Coca- 
Cola  and  puff  Pall  Malls,  thus  adding  to  the 
U.S.  trade  surplus. 

StUl,  says  a  Commerce  Department  offlclal, 
"it  la  clear  that  by  any  method  of  calcula- 
tion the  nagging  disparity  between  our  trav- 
el receipts  and  our  travel  payments  consti- 
tutes a  grim  problem  for  the  United  States." 

Fortunately  for  the  16.5  million  Americans 
who  are  expected  to  travel  outside  the  U.S. 
this  year  (13.5  million  to  Canada),  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  tackling  the  travel-gap  prob- 
lem In  a  positive  rather  than  restrictive  way. 
There  i«  no  more  talk  of  a  "head  tax"  to  dis- 
courage travel  abroad.  The  push  Is  to  attract 
foreigners  here.  This  should  be  accelerated 
once  the  Administration  appoints  the  spe- 
cial Industry-Government  Task  Force  called 
for  by  the  President  to  develop  major  rec- 
ommendations on  ways  to  stimulate  travel 
to  the  U.S. 

One  successful  approach  toward  narrovrtng 
the  travel  gap  is  tJie  bringing  to  this  country 
of  foreign  travel  agents  who  can  "sell"  the 
U.S.  to  their  compatriots.  Last  November 
about  600  European  agents  and  writers  took 
part  In  this  "See  It  for  Yourself"  program. 
Another  group  from  Pacific  areas  will  arrive 
on  BlmlleLT  tours  next  year. 

American  travel  authorities  are  convinced 
that  rising  standards  of  living  In  many  for- 
eign lands  and  declining  Jet  fares  make  it 
increasingly  easier  for  the  U.S.  to  woo  tour- 
ists. An  American  Express  survey  of  255  for- 
eign travel  ageents  showed  that  70%  thought 
many  of  their  clients  could  afford  to  spend 
$500  to  $1,000  on  travel  here. 

Many  UJS.  ocnnpanles,  recognizing  the  val- 
ue of  tourism  to  the  economy,  are  aiding 
Federal  programs  to  promote  travel  here. 
Under  the  "Bxiaivlslt"  program  of  the  U.S. 
Travel  Service,  such  concerns  as  Singer  and 
Hoover  have  helped  bring  their  foreign  em- 
ployees to  the  U.S.  for  vacations.  Another 
effort  alms  at  luring  more  of  the  800  yearly 
International  conventions  to  these  shores. 

But  in  the  hot  international  rivalry  for 
travelers'  money,  the  U.S.  has  one  great  dis- 
advantage, -bavel  experts  say.  Congress  votes 
the  U.S.  Travel  Service  a  tiny  $3  million 
yearly  to  entice  foreigners  here.  By  contrast, 
the  budget  of  Spain's  national  toxirlst  ofRce 
Is  $10  mllUon.  To  put  this  disparity  In  per- 
spective, our  gross  national  product  last 
year  was  $740  billion.  Spain's  GNP  was  only 
$21.6   billion. — Sterling  E.   Soderlind. 


Armed  Forces  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  on  May  19 
to  attend  a  dinner  in  Vallejo,  Calif.,  at 
which  Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy,  com- 


mander, Naval  Ship  Systems  Command, 
was  the  principal  speaker. 

Admiral  Fahy  gave  a  stirring  speech 
and  I  commend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Ahmed  FVdrces  Report  to  the  Nation 
(Remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy. 
USN.  commander,  Naval  Ship  Systems 
Command,  at  the  chamber  of  commerce/ 
Navy  League  Council  community  dinner. 
May  19,  1967,  Casa  de  Vallejo  Hotel,  Vallejo, 
Calif.) 

"It  is  easy  to  be  brave  from  a  safe  distance." 

• — Aesop. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  recently  Secretary 
Cyrus  Vance  quoted  St.  Thomas:  "Peace  Is 
the  tranquillity  of  order." 

Unfortunately,  there  is  neither  much 
tranquillity,  nor  much  order,  in  our  world. 
It  Is  complex  and  tangled  In  its  relationships, 
and  strained  in  its  tensions. 

It  Is  beset  by  a  litany  of  problems. 

There  Is  the  awesome  presence  of  nuclear 
weapyons:  s  somber  hint  of  holocaust  that 
hangs  permanently  as  the  backdrop  to  the 
tragedy  of  man's  hostility. 

There  is  the  volcanic  emergence  of  new  na- 
tions around  the  world:  some  coming  to 
term  in  violence;  others  born  i>eacefully.  but 
faced  with  severe  pains  of  growth. 

There  is  the  problem  of  hunger  hanging 
over  half  the  human  race;  the  grim  cer- 
tainty of  disease;  the  paralysis  of  human 
poverty,  that  saps  ambition  and  drains  away 
hope. 

There  are  the  disheartening  statistics  of 
educational  deprivation:  the  fact  that  after 
some  6.000  years  of  civilization.  6  out  of 
every  10  htmian  beings  alive  today  cannot 
even  read,  much  lees  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of 
learning. 

There  are  all  these  problems — and  more. 

None  U  easily  solved.  None  will  simply 
fade  away.  None — out  of  any  Inner  neces- 
sity— will  cure  Itself. 

What  is  man  to  do  in  this  situation? 

In  the  end,  he  has  only  two  fundamental 
choices:  he  can  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
the  Issues  of  his  time;  or  he  can  engage 
them. 

Withdrawal  often  seems  the  more  palata- 
ble course.  The  individual  can  readily  ra- 
tionalize away  what  seem  to  be  obligations. 
The  human  mind  is  fertile  in  discovering  rea- 
sons for  doing  what  it  fundamentally  wants 
to  do.  Finding  Justifications  for  a  withdrawal 
from  dlfBculties  is  never  in  Itself  very  diffi- 
cult. 

But  If  human  history — even  with  all  Its 
failures — and  if  human  nature — even  with 
all  its  frailties — teach  us  anything  at  all 
they  teach  us  that  withdrawal  from  problems 
Is  a  sterile  and  unrewarding — and  in  the  end, 
an  unavailing — course  to  follow. 

It  is  a  recurring  dream  of  man  that  he  can 
somehow  escape  into  an  inner  Insularity  that 
will  isolate  him  from  the  pain  and  stress  of 
life.  But  like  all  dreams,  it  is  unreal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  grappling  with  prob- 
lems, with  wisdom  and  courage,  is  easy.  For  it 
is  not. 

But  there  is  yet  another  dimension  to  all 
of  this.  And  that  is  that  the  complexity  of 
the  contemporary  world  now  touches  nearly 
everyone — however  much  he  may  wish  to 
escape  it. 

Modern  technology-  has  seen  to  that.  Pew 
pockets  of  unawareness  are  left  on  the  globe. 

Indeed,  technology  is  turning  the  globe 
Into  a  nelgliborhood. 

But  neighbors — unhappily — do  not  always 
remain  neighborly,  and  proximity  In  itself 
is  no  guarantee  of  peace. 

What  technology  is  guaranteeing  is  the 
psychological  impossibility  of  moving  out  of 
the  neighborhood.  A  person — or  a  nation — 
may  still  choose  to  ignore  the  problems.  They 
can  no  longer  pretend  they  are  unaware  of 
them. 


Thus.  Americans  are  fighting  half  a  globe 
away  from  their  homes.  They  fight  on  tlie 
plains  and  in  the  paddies  and  tangled  Jun- 
gles of  South  Vietnam. 

Why  are  tliey  there — side  by  side  with  the 
fighting  forces  of  South  Vietnam  and  with 
our  dedicated  allies  from  Korea,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand? 

Many  Americans  across  the  sweep  of  our 
great  nation  ask  that  question.  They  ask  it 
in  a  sincere  and  searching  quest  for  under- 
standing. 

The  issue  in  South  Vietnam  is  a  com- 
plicated one:  complicated  by  history;  com- 
plicated by  suffering  and  subversion;  and 
complicated  most  of  all,  perhaps  for  us,  by 
its  sheer  distance,  from  the  more  familiar 
framework  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  struggle  we  did 
not  seek — but  one  which  we  could  not  avoid. 
Why,  then,  are  we  there? 
What  are  our  objectives?  And  what  Is  our 
strategy  to  achieve  those  objectives? 

These  are  hard  and  honest  questions,  and 
they  deserve  hard  and  honest  answers. 

We  are  not  in  South  Vietnam  to  secure  re- 
sources. We  do  not  need — and  we  do  not 
desire — a  single  square  foot  of  soil  nor  a 
single  dollar's  worth  of  wealth. 

We  are  not  In  South  Vietnam  to  acquire 
allies,  or  to  build  a  permanent  complex  of 
military  bases.  We  seek  no  ring  of  steel 
around  Hanoi.  We  have  no  desire  to  destroy 
the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 

If,  then,  these  are  not  the  reasons  we  fight 
In  South  Vietnam,  why  are  we  there? 

We  are  fighting  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
request  of  it»  government  because  we  be- 
lieve In  the  basic  right  to  freedom  for  all 
mankind  and  because  we  have  solemn  com- 
mitments to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
sist aggression.  And  mark  well  that  peace 
In  the  world  depends  In  large  measure  on 
the  well-founded  belief  that  when  the 
United  States  has  given  such  solemn  com- 
mitments, it  will  fulfill  them. 

If  we  were  to  back  away  from  our  pledges 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  simply  be- 
cause they  entail  great  difficulty,  cost  and 
sacrfice,  how  much  faith  would  remain  in 
the  strength  of  our  commitment  s  any- 
where else? 

South  Vietnam  Is  a  victim  of  calculated 
aggression  and  we  have  solemn  commit- 
ments to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  over- 
come this  aggression.  The  average  South 
Vietnamese  villager  does  not  want  to  become 
a  Communlst^but  neither  does  he  want  to 
be  tortured  and  killed.  What  he  really  wants 
is  the  security  to  live  his  own  life. 

Our  objective  then  Ls  defined  and  Lim- 
ited: it  is  to  provide  the  necessary  security 
so  that  16  million  citizens  of  South  Vietnam 
can  freely  choose  their  own  future — rather 
than  be  the  hopeless  victims  of  Oommimtst 
directed  and  supported  subversion  and  at- 
tack and  terrorism  and  torture. 

How  then  are  we  carrying  out  our  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam?  In  support  of  the 
best  trained,  best  equipped  soldiers  in  the 
world,  who  daily  are  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  determination  of  Amerlcan.s  to 
defend  and  if  need  be  to  die  for  freedom,  we 
have  an  air  and  sea  war  being  waged  against 
a  determined,  cruel  sadistic  foe  who  is  well 
supplied  witli  munitions  and  weapons  by 
the  Communist  nations  who  are  all  allied 
against  us. 

Tne  air  war  waged  In  the  North  Is  insep- 
arable from  air  and  ground  operations  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  total  pressure  Is 
one  reason  that  a  significant  Communist  of- 
fensive was  not  launched  in  1966.  Flying 
against  anti-aircraft  fire,  which  veteran  pi- 
lots have  stated  was  more  intense  and  ac- 
curate than  any  encounters  in  World  War 
II  or  Korea,  Air  Force  attacks  on  North  Viet- 
nam Increased  approximately  six-fold  over 
the  preceding  year,  delivering  112,000  tons 
of  munitions  on  military  targets  which  sup- 
ix>rted  the  aggression  In  the  South. 
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The  Air  Forces  request  net  has  reduced 
reaction  time  for  close  air  support  of  ground 
troopa  to  30  minutes  or  leaa.  And  In  c&m 
where  the  need  Is  urgent  enough  to  divert 
Airborne  fiights,  response  times  or  6  minutes 
or  less  are  common.  Using  special  radar  and 
flare  lighting.  Air  Force  strike  response  at 
night  In  South  Vietnam  now  approaches 
that  of  daytime  operations.  By  last  July, 
night  attack  sorties  against  targets  in  North. 
Vietnam  were  almost  triple  the  rate  8ho\^'n  by 
the  end  of  1965. 

In  World  War  II  a  "Red  Ball  Express"  us- 
ing trucks  made  logistics  history  in  Europe. 
Today  the  Red  Ball  Express  travels  the  air- 
ways Instead  of  the  roadways  from  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  to  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  In 
Vietnam.  In  its  first  year  of  operation  (end- 
ing December  7,  1966)  the  Red  Ball  Express 
moved  54.000  pieces  (over  9,000  tons)  of 
urgently   needed   cargo  to  Vietnam. 

Also  Military  Airlift  Commands'  aeromedl- 
cal  operation*  brought  16,985  patients 
(about  6.000  of  them  battle  casualties)  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Pacific  area. 

Turning  now  to  the  Navy  and  the  Marines 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  I  would  like 
first  to  say  that  the  citizens  of  the  communl- 
ties  represented  here  should  be  very  proud 
of  the  real  contributions  they  have  made  to 
the  ability  of  our  Navy  to  perform  its  mission 
when  and  wherever  It  Is  needed.  Without 
communities  of  dedlfcated  people  like  this 
one,  whose  people  man  the  shipbuilding 
ways  and  the  planning  desks,  the  drafting 
boards  and  the  various  shops — all  those  peo- 
ple who  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  Navy's 
shore  support — ^It  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  Navy  to  retain  Its  unusual  ability  to  re- 
spond to  a  variety  of  crises.  This  is  an  ability 
which  clearly  distinguishes  the  Navy  frcnn 
the  other  services.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
a  naval  ship,  no  matter  where  it  might  be, 
U  as  much  a  sovereign  part  of  U.S.  territory 
as  the  City  of  Vallejo  Is.  But  a  naval  ship  is 
even  more  than  that.  It  Is  self-sufficient;  It 
has  self-contained  weapons  systems;  It  can 
range  far  and  wide  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world  and  remain  off  a  troubled  area  exerting 
force  by  Its  mere  presence  yet  without  the 
commitment  of  a  landing.  It  can  be  friendly; 
U  can  even  bring  relief  and  aid  to  the 
stricken.  Or  It  can  react;  and  It  can  fight 
whenever  and  wherever  oxir  President  directs, 
free  of  any  conditions  which  might  be  Un. 
posed  by  other  countries. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Navy's  capabilities 
are  uniquely  useful  in  what  have  become 
known  as  cold  war  Incidents.  I  think  these 
capabilltlefl  can  best  be  demonstrated  by 
considering  some  of  the  major  contributions 
the  Navy  has  made  In  meeting  this  type  of 
challenge  during  the  past  20  years.  Probably 
the  first  positive  move  our  country  made  In 
response  to  cold  war  Communist  preeeures 
was  when  we  sent  the  battleship  MISSOURI 
and  the  aircraft  carrier  FRANKLIN  D. 
ROOSEVELT  to  Greece  in  1946,  when  the 
Greek  people  were  fighting  against  Greek 
and  Balkan  Communists  in  a  struggle  simi- 
lar to  the  present  Vietnam  war. 

Only  a  few  years  later  the  ships  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  covered  the  evacuation  of 
more  than  29.000  Nationalist  Chinese  from 
the  Tachen  Islands  and  mainland  China  to 
Taiwan.  The  Navy  alone  among  our  armed 
forces  was  used  In  the  Suez  crisis,  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines  were  the  first — not  the 
only  ones,  but  the  first — into  Lebanon.  As  It 
turned  out,  the  Cuban  crisis  was  predomin- 
antly a  Navy  operation,  and  of  coxirse,  the 
ready  Navy  and  Marine  forces  were  among 
the  first  to  take  part  In  the  crisis  In  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Then,  when  it  became  necessary  to  launch 
air  strikes  Into  North  Vietnam,  the  first  ones 
were  flown  from  aircraft  carriers.  Why?  Be. 
cause  they  were  there;  they  were  ready;  they 
were  operating  on  the  free  oceans;  and  they 
could  be  used  at  the  sole  discretion  of  our 
President.  And  as  the  need  for  air  power  In- 


creased faster  than  we  could  buUd  airfields, 
there  was  only  one  way  to  fill  this  neeiL 
More  carrier*.  So  we  went  from  three  de- 
ployed In  the  Western  Pacific  to  four,  and 
then  to  five.  And  we're  still  keeping  five  de- 
ployed, with  three  In  continuous  combat. 
Dttrlng  these  last  two  years  of  combat  opera- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia,  almost  haU  of  all  the 
combat  missions  over  North  Vietnam  have 
been  fiown  from  the  decks  of  Navy  aircraft 
carriers. 

In  many  ways  Vietnam  provides  a  classic 
example  of  how  we  can  use  the  seas  to  oiir 
advantage  in  fighting  Communism. 

Shortly  after  our  forces  were  committed 
in  combat.  It  was  reported  that  large 
amounts  of  men  and  material  were  being  in- 
filtrated into  South  Vietnam  from  the  sea, 
and  the  Navy  was  asked  to  organize  an  anti- 
sea  infiltration  effort.  The  Navy  hadn't  done 
this  sort  of  thing  for  many  years — since  the 
Civil  War,  in  fact.  No  one  in  the  United 
Slates  had  ever  been  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting any  shore  line  but  our  own,  and 
stopping  illegal  entry  there  has  alvrays  been 
the  business  of  the  Coast  Guard.  However, 
once  the  size  of  the  Job  was  appreciated, 
there  wasn't  much  question  about  getting 
into  high  gear,  and  this  operation — which 
we  call  Market  Time — expanded  very  quickly. 
Today  the  force  includes  several  hundred 
shijjs  and  boats  of  all  sizes,  from  300-foot 
destroyer  escorts  to  coastal  minesweepers. 
Coast  Guard  patrol  boats,  fast  patrol  craft 
and  continuous  naval  p&trol  aircraft  cover- 
age. This  force,  patrolling  waters  along  the 
shore  line,  boards  and  searches  literally  thou- 
sands of  Junks  and  steel-hulled  craft  dally. 
They  are  proving  to  be  a  formidable  foe  to 
the  Viet  Oong  and  form  an  effective  barrier 
from  the  17th  I»arallel  of  the  South  China 
Sea  clear  around  to  the  Cambodian  border 
in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

Navy  patrol  aircraft  are  also  on  24-hour 
duty  each  day  in  the  area.  These  efforts  are 
coordinated  with  a  Vietnamese  coas:tal  force 
of  patrol  vessels  of  various  types  and  about 
600  motorized  Junks,  many  of  which  were 
built  with  U.S.  Navy  assistance.  As  a  result 
of  this  effort,  we  believe  very  little  Is  being 
infiltrated  Into  South  Vietnam  from  the 
sea. 

Today,  we're  opxTutlng  another  force  of  a 
similar  type  on  the  rivers  of  Vietnam  and  in 
the  Mekong  Delta.  The  rivers,  waterways  and 
canals  In  t^bose  regions  have  always  been 
major  arteries  for  travel,  and  the  taxation 
of  boatmen  engaged  In  legitimate  water 
travel  Is  a  source  of  Viet  Cong  revenue.  To 
Interdict  the  VC  travel  and  break  up  those 
tax  collection  efforts,  we've  built  up  another 
force  which  is  engaged  In  operation  GAME 
WARDEN,  which  In  Its  first  6  months  boarded 
and  searched  42,CXX)  river  craft,  captured 
Junks  vrith  confirmed  Viet  Cong  contraband. 
Interdicted  troop  movements  along  the  river 
banks,  Ijroke  up  troop  croesings.  detained 
curfew  violators,  captured  more  than  a  thou- 
sand documents  and  destroyed  numerous 
enemy  food  and  arms  caches. 

It's  made  up  of  over  100  faat,  fiberglass 
boats,  (PBR's  to  you  experts)  manned  by 
U.S.  Navy  sailors  and  powered  and  steered  by 
waterjets,  rather  than  propellers  or  rudders, 
which  gives  them  a  very  shallow  draft.  ITiese 
river  patrol  boats — again  in  coordination 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  Navy — nre 
operating  In  a  pretty  hoetile  environment 
and  on  their  daylight  patrols  we  usually  try 
to  pwovldc  tJiem  air  cover  from  armed  heli- 
copters. 

In  addition  to  the  river  patrol  boats  and 
the  SWIFT  boats,  we  have  deployed  three 
armed  air  cushion  vehicles  and  are  also 
putting  a  new  version  of  the  ClvU  War 
Monitor  oa  oombat  duty  In  the  Mekong 
Delta.  We  have  armored  60-foot  landing 
craft  medium  (LCM)  and  will  use  them  to 
transport  troops  safely  and  then  support 
them  with  gun  fire  while  they  work  their 
way  In  from  the  beach. 


OperattoQ  OAMX  WARDEN  also  Includes 
mlneerweeplng  boats  (iSSBm)  from  the  Mln* 
Force,  Pacific.  Theee  67-fooit,  wooden-hulled 
craft  sweep  the  Long  Taa  River  channel 
which  lea<ta  to  the  port  at  Saigon.  Their  Job 
is  to  find  and  destroy  eziemy  mines  whicb 
threaten  both  civilian  and  military  shipping. 

Like  the  PBR  sailors,  the  mlnemen  have 
to  be  alert  against  harassment  from  shore. 
They  operate  in  an  area  heavily  Infested  by 
^Het  Cong. 

Vallejo's  ties  to  this  riverine  force  are 
particularly  close,  since  our  only  riverine 
warfare  school  is  right  here.  Mare  Island 
was  selected  as  the  best  site  for  this  new 
school  because  the  terrain  here — marshes, 
rivers,  many  small  waterways — most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  the  combat  area,  and  be- 
cause Mare  Island  had  barracks  and  land 
area  and  facilities  for  this  school  support. 
Men  who  will  operate  and  maintain  these 
craft  are  trained  right  here,  as  you  know. 
They  get  some  counterinsurgency  training, 
some  Vietnamese  history,  and  learn  small 
boat  and  small  arms  handling.  About  2,000 
men  will  receive  this  trathlng  this  year. 

I've  talked  on  riverine  warfare  because  this 
is  a  unique  operation.  But,  our  other  naval 
forces  in  Vietnam  are  also  doing  a  terrific 
Job  in  carrying  out  their  missions. 

Naval  aviation  oontinues  to  play  an  In- 
dispensable role  In  Vietnam.  It  la  not  un- 
common for  a  carrier-based  pilot  to  pick  up 
125  combat  missions  during  a  seven-niont/i 
cruise  in  Task  Force  77.  A  oomparison  with 
the  75  mission  average  of  World  War  II  car- 
rier pilots  speaks  for  itself.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  interdiction  bombing.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corpe  pilots  have  fiown  approxi- 
mately half  of  all  oombat  missions  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Navy  amphibious  ships,  with  Marine  Corps 
personnel  embarked,  continuously  engage  in 
amphlbioiis  warfare  c^>eratlons.  Iliese  am- 
phiblotis  forces  have  conducted  numerous 
raids  and  assaults  since  their  Initial  land- 
ings in  Vietnam  In  March  1966.  Many  have 
been  supported  by  naval  gunfire  from 
cruisers,  destroyers,  and  rochet  ships  and 
by  tactical  aircraft  from  carriers  or  land- 
based  Marine  air  units. 

The  secret  of  stutalned  naval  combat  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  Is  the  outstanding  Job 
of  support  accomplished  by  our  tmderway 
replenishment  froces.  Approximately  38  aux- 
iliary ships  are  currently  operating  In  the 
Western  Pacific.  Replenishment  at  sea  Is 
provided  800  to  1300  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  naval  base. 

An  aircraft  carrier  off  Vietnam  consiunes 
more  than  200,000  gallons  ot  Jet  fuel  dally. 
Ten  fieet  oUers  meet  this  demand  for  Jet 
fuel,  black  oil  and  gasoline,  provisions  issued 
at  sea  now  total  ahnost  5,000  tons  per 
month.  A  single  refrigeratnr  ship  Issued  77S 
tons  of  foodstuff  to  45  ships  In  one  7  day 
p>ertod.  Store  issue  ships  now  stock  almost 
30,000  different  items  and  are  able  to  fulfill 
90%  of  the  requests  placed  upon  them.  The 
ex|>enditure  of  ammunition  by  the  fleet,  gun 
ammo,  missiles,  iron  bombs,  has  Increased 
by  1.700%  in  one  year — almost  all  of  It  is 
transferred  at  sea  underway.  One  ammuni- 
tion ship  was  commended  for  conducting 
227  underway  ammunition  replenishments 
transferring  10.041  tons  of  ammo  during  her 
6  month  tour. 

Other  Navy  shlpis  are  providing  gunfire 
support.  Cruisers,  destroyers,  and  other  types 
answer  calls  iot  close  support  from  Corps 
commanders  ashore.  Gunfire  teams  coordi- 
nate and  direct  the  fire.  Some  destroyers 
have  responded  to  as  many  as  15  calls  in  a 
day.  One  destroyer  used  48  tons  of  ammunl- 
'tlon  In  one  continuous  26-hour  mission.  On 
one  occasion,  projectiles  were  laid  down 
vrithln  1(X)  yards  of  oiir  infantrymen.  Naval 
grunfire  interdiction  missions  have  been  per- 
formed north  of  the  17th  Parallel,  against 
military  and  logistic  waterbome  coastal 
traffic,  and  those  ships  also  keep  an  eye  on 
ocean  traffic  to  and  from  Vietnam. 
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There  Is  another  a»i>ect  about  the  sea  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam  that  should  never  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  entirely  a  Navy  ojjera- 
tlon.  but  It  is  Navy  responsibility,  and  It  la 
very  Important.  I  am  talking  about  seallft — 
the  unrewajdlng.  backbreaklng,  frustrating, 
and  often  dull  task  of  getting  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  the  fighting  men  of  the 
United  States  and  her  allies  loherever  they 
may  be  flghUng.  If  we  cannot  do  that  we 
can  no  longer  fight  anywhere  In  the  world 
except  on  this  North  American  continent. 
That  is  a  very  slnaple,  very  fundamental 
fact,  but  too  few  people  seem  to  appreciate 
It.  98%  of  the  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies lifted  to  Vietnam  are  transported  by 
the  Navy's  MSTS  or  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  under  Navy  charter.  Navy 
MSTS  troop  transports  seallft  two  out  of 
every  three  fighting  men  In  major  combat 
units  taken  to  Vietnam.  The  Navy's  amphib- 
ious forces  move  additional  cargo  and 
troops  to  Vietnam.  Tankers  of  the  Fleet  and 
the  merchant  marine  are  carrying  practically 
all  the  aviation  and  other  bulk  petroletim 
products  required  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Vietnam  has  resulted  in  a  significant  In- 
crease in  the  tempo  of  ship  operations.  This 
In  turn  has  had  a  definite  lmp>act  on  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  Fleet  and  on  the  in- 
dustrial facilities  on  the  West  Coast  that  sup- 
port the  Fleet.  In  short,  we  are  running  our 
ships  longer  and  harder  than  ever  before  and 
things  are  wearing  out  at  a  correspondingly 
faster  rate.  We  have  activated  older  ships 
whose  older  equipment  gives  out  sooner.  The 
majority  of  our  ships  have  been  around  since 
World  War  n  and  many  of  the  systems  and 
equipments  are  nearlng  the  end  of  their  use- 
ful lives. 

The  Industrial  facilities  on  the  West  CoAst 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  Vietnam  operations. 
The  private  and  naval  shipyards  on  this  coast 
have  provided  primary  support  to  our  Fleet 
operations  in  the  Pacific.  This  has  resulted 
In  a  rapid  build-up  of  workload  up  and  down 
the  coast  In  naval  and  private  yards  alike. 
We've  Increased  employment  at  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard  complex  by 
nearly  8,000  people  In  the  last  year  alone. 
This  yard  Is  providing  vital  shipyard  support 
lor  many  types  of  ships  operating  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  sure  you  are  all  well  aware  of  the 
contribution  this  yard  is  making  to  the  Viet- 
nam effort. 

President  Johnson  has  called  our  military 
establishment  the  mightiest  arsenal  of  all 
time  and  stated  further,  "But  it  would  give 
\ia  neither  peace  nor  security  without  the 
devotion  to  duty,  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  the  men  and  women  who  wear  our  coun- 
try's uniform."  I  agree  completely  but  would 
like  to  turn  the  spotlight  away  from  ancient 
mariners  like  myself  to  focus  on  the  youth 
Of  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps. 

Consider  your  neighborhood  grocery  boy  or 
high  school  hot-rodder  whom  you  do  not 
trust  with  the  vote  except  in  one  or  two 
states,  whom  you  barely  trust  with  the  fam- 
ily car,  whom  you  won't  legally  allow  to  have 
a  beer  (In  most  states)  until  he  is  several 
years  older — yet  consider  him  in  uniform — 
you  the  general  public,  the  atavistic  news  re- 
porters, the  legislators,  except  him  to  be  a 
professional  gladiator,  a  highly  skilled  tech- 
nician, a  polUhed  diplomat  In  a  foreign 
country. 

But  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  young 
generation,  these  young  men.  They  are  In- 
telligent, they  are  tough,  they  fight  like  tigers 
-  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  they  know,  and  are 
in  full  support  of,  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 
And  they  are  not  "the  soft  generation."  They 
endure  worse  fighting  conditions — of  swamp 
find  Jungle  and  heat  and  mud,  of  insects  and 
poisonous  snakes  and  tropical  diseases, 
against  a  wantonly,  ruthless  and  terroristic 
enemy — than  any  of  our  prior  wars. 


They  bear  their  woun«l«  and  their  m&lm- 
Ings.  the  loss  of  buddies  without  «  whimper. 
They  demonstrate  that  gre&test  lore — they 
give  their  UTee,  If  need  be,  to  perpetuate  the 
Ideals  which  made  and  jveaerve  ia  ■•  * 
nation. 

With  our  Commander-In-Clilef,  I  vzhort 
you  "Let  our  thoughts  be  with  them  this 
day — and  let  our  prayers  attend  them,  always, 
as  they  unflinchingly  defend  our  legacy  and 
ouz  lives." 


POUCK   CHIEF   IS   PLEASED 


Job  Corps  Bates  Gain  Acceptance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  Wni-IAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  5  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  an  article  by  Joseph  Loftus. 
of  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Job 
Corps  Opens  a  Week  Long  Salute  to  Com- 
munities Where  Its  Centers  Are  Situ- 
ated." Today  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  another  article 
by  Mr.  Loftus  on  the  subject  of  Job 
Corps  community  relations.  I  know  that 
in  addition  to  Job  Corps  Director  William 
Kelly,  all  of  us  are  interested  in  receiving 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  most  di- 
rectly in  contact  with  and  affected  by 
the  Job  Corps  program.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Loftus'  article  points  up  the  value  of 
firsthand  experience  in  judging  the  Job 
Corps  operation.  It  seems  that  those 
authorities  and  local  citizens  who  have 
had  a  chance  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  Job  Corps  members  themselves  have 
had  their  earlier  apprehensions  calmed 
by  their  own  observations  through  per- 
sonal contact.  The  majority  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  contact  have  come  away 
favorably  Impressed.  Mr.  Loftus  has  also 
mentioned  the  Important  effect  of 
strengthened  disciplinary  policy  and 
procedures  in  improving  the  Job  Corps 
Image.  I  Include  the  article.  "Job  Corps 
Bases  Gain  Acceptance"  as  part  of  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  : 

Job    Corps    Bases    Gain    Acceptance — Most 

Aides  of  Communities  Near  Centers  Now 

Approve 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington.  April  15. — Most  Job  Corps 
centers  are  now  rated  as  assets  to  their  neigh- 
boring communities. 

That  is  a  change  of  opinion  in  many  cases. 
Community  relations  had  been  one  of  the  Job 
Corps  most  threatening  problems. 

William  P.  Kelly,  director  of  the  Job  Corps, 
which  is  one  of  the  training  programs  In 
the  campaign  against  poverty,  wrote  to 
mayors,  police*  chiefs,  editors  and  Chamber 
of  Conimercc  officers  about  a  month  ago. 

He  asked  for  a  "Frank  and  honest  ap- 
praisal" of  how  the  center  near  them  had 
benefited  their  community,  how  the  young 
people  participated  In  community  affairs, 
how  tliey  engaged  in  community  projects, 
and  how  the  center  had  proved  to  be  a  good 
neighbor. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  pleased  enough  with  the 
responses  to  make  them  svtdlable. 

Camp  Breckenrldge,  which  ▼Irtu&Ily  atarted 
off  with  a  riot  in  August,  1946.  and  frightened 
a  half-doz«n  commimltles  In  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  is  one  of  the  examples  ot  Improved 
community  relations. 


Charles  West,  PoUc«  Chief  of  Henderson, 
Ky,  wrote  that  the  Breckenrldge  center  "has 
benefited  our  oommunity  not  only  from  the 
monetary  standpoint,  but  it  has  brought  to 
this  dty  some  of  the  finest  people  I  have 
ever  met  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  remain 
here.  The  center  has  definitely  proven  to  be 
a  good  neighbor." 

Mayor  J.  Earl  Bell  of  Morganfleld,  Kj-.. 
wrote  that  Breckenrldge  "has  added  many 
fine  citizens  to  our  city  who  are  to  us  now 
Just  home  folks." 

The  responses  of  newspaper,  executives  and 
employes  were,  on  balance  nationally,  favor- 
able to  the  Job  Corps  centers,  but  in  oerUiln 
instances  the  newspaper  people  were  sour 
minorities  among  the  local  observers. 

In  the  case  of  Breckenrldge.  for  example. 
Mayor  Charles  Pryor  Jr..  of  Sturgls,  Ky.,  wrote 
that  "we  have  had  no  difficulty  with  corps- 
men  on  their  visits  here."  But  S.  C.  Caiman, 
Jr.,  editor  of  The  Sturgls  News,  said  "you  got 
to  be  Joking"  about  the  center's  good  neigh- 
bor qualities. 

"It's  a  classic  example  of  Government 
waste,  misuse  of  funds  and  poor  manage- 
ment all  the  way.  Should  be  abolished"  he 
said. 

Camp  Eaimer.  in  Edison,  N.J.,  had  been  in 
difficulty  with  neighboring  communities,  too, 
but  John  C.  Beitz.  Chief  of  Police  in  Pis- 
cataway,  NJ.  wrote  that  "since  July,  1966. 
relations  between  this  community  and  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  center  have  improved 
tremendously." 

NOT    A    "welcoming" 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  editor  of  The  EJvening 
News  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.  agreed  that  there 
had  been  improvement  in  local  relationshipe 
since  new  disciplinary  measures  were  adopted 
last  July,  but  he  commented  that  "presently, 
the  attitude  of  the  residents  of  Edison  Town- 
ship toward  the  center  has  been  one  of  en- 
during rather  than  welcoming." 

The  corps  has  120  centers.  Opinions  were 
solicited  from  four  persons  in  each  of  71  com- 
munities near  35  of  these  centers.  These 
Included  all  the  urban  centers  then  in  full 
operation — 10  men's  and  13  women's — and 
12  conservation  centers. 

The  284  requests  for  opinions  brought 
111  replies.  Seventy-eight  supported  the 
program;  one  expressed  strong  opixjsltlon; 
six  were  generally  negative  without  stating 
opposition,  26  were  either  simple  acknowl- 
edgments of  the  director's  letter  or  indi- 
cated that  the  community  was  too  remote 
from  the  center  to  measure  any  Impact. 

Tliere  were  no  replies  dealing  with  two 
urban  centers.  Camp  Atterbury  In  Indiana 
and  a  women's  center  in  Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Of  the  78  supporting  letters,  corps  officials 
said  17  Indicated  that  there  had  been  appre- 
hension or  a  negative  attitude  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  center,  and  that  present 
support  was  based  on  actual  experience. 

COMMVNITT    WORK    A   FACTOR 

The  replies  Indicated  that  community  re- 
lations had  improved  not  only  because  of 
stricter  discipline  but  also  because  of  con- 
tributions the  corpsmen  had  made  to  com- 
munities by  cleaning  up  parks  and  other 
facilities,  assisting  in  emergencies,  repairing 
toys  for  children.  A  reciprocal  social,  recrea- 
tional, and  religious  integration  of  corpsmen 
and  local  residents  was  also  cited. 

Walter  E.  Nolte,  president  of  the  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  chamber,  wrote: 

"The  yo\ing  people  in  the  center  have  par- 
ticipated In  community  affairs  to  the  limited 
extent  that  such  groups  are  able  to  enter  Into 
the  rather  tight  social  and  civic  enterprises 
of  a  community  like  Lincoln. 

"SxifSce  It  to  say  that  the  instances  in 
which  the  corpsmen  have  cooperated  in  sucli 
dvlc  events  as  the  centennial  opening  and 
their  work  with  Uncoln  Oommunity  Council 
agendea    have    made    for   themselves    some 
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friends   and   admirers   where   possibly   there 
were  objectors  to  the  program  before." 

Tyler  Mumford  of  the  Urban  County  Advo- 
cate in  Morganfleld,  Ky.,  wrote  that  the 
Breckenrldge  center  "has  been  a  tremendous 
ftld  to  our  local  economy"  because  "many  of 
our  people  are  employed  there." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICAIION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  th«  United  States 
Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  sttlk.  contents, 
AND  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  aU  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress   and   at   the  close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1896.  c.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttlb  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illds- 
TRATioNS.  maps,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
Mid  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record—The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
»hall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7^2  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
ipeeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docimients, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6!^ -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wiU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. —When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
Mid  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  ociock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


5.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers wUhout  charpe. 

6.  Notation  of  uithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  liave  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee I .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correction.-i.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Protnded.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

lOia).  Appendix  to  daily  Record — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (I) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  mag.izine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  hie  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  b«  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limiutions,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 


by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  ti\e  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrbssional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings.  < 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  at  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Goverxunent 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Prortded,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  at  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estobllahment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 
RESIDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

Omctt  AoDS£8s:  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

[Streets  nortbwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker:  John  W.  VcCormack 

Abbltt,  Watklns  M.,  Va 
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or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annusd 
battle  against  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty  is  now  underway. 
Once  again  the  Republicans  are  trotting 
out  their  blunderbuss,  taking  wild  pot- 
shots at  everything  our  administration 
Is  doing  to  help  our  Nation's  poor. 

We  have  all  heard  these  Republican 
laments  many  times  before.  It  is  the  same 
sullen  cry  of  defeatism,  blind  obstruc- 
tion, and  disregard  of  the  people's  wel- 
fare that  they  have  been  preaching  since 
the  days  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

I  am  used  to  these  Republican  com- 
plaints. But  I  must  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised by  some  of  the  criticisms  voiced  by 
members  of  our  own  party  that  allege 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has  not 
done  enough  for  the  poor. 

These  critics  should  know  better.  The 
record  shows  that  we  are  spending  27 
percent  of  all  Federal  cash  payments — 
not  including  our  national  defense — on 
programs  to  help  poverty-stricken  Amer- 
icans. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  would 
agree  that  $25  billion  a  year  is  not  a  pid- 
dling amount  In  any  league.  And  that  Is 
the  amount — $25.6  billion  to  be  precise — 
that  this  Democratic  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  is  spend- 
ing in  fiscal  1&68  on  a  broad  range  of 
programs  to  help  the  poor. 

These  programs  represent  President 
Johnson's  determination  to  combat  pov- 
erty in  ways  that  are  most  effective  and 
meaningful  to  those  citizens  who  are  un- 
able to  share  in  our  national  prosperity. 
It  represents  this  Congress'  determina- 
tion to  program  and  fund  these  vital 
efforts.  Included  in  these  programs  is 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
social  security,  public  assistance,  edu- 
cation, health  benefits,  employment  and 
retraining,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, school  lunches,  and  various  food 
distribution  programs. 

No  administration,  no  Congress  has 
done  more  to  help  the  poor.  And  cer- 
tainly no  administration  has  been  more 
effective. 

Today,  we  are  spending  13  times  more 
than  we  did  in  1963  to  provide  soimd 
educational  programs  for  poor  children. 
Health  expenditures  have  quadrupled 
during  this  same  period,  and  cash  pay- 
ments to  the  poor  are  up  40  percent. 


Appendix 

These  statistics  clearly  support  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson  is  pushing 
ahead  to  meet  our  commitment  to  the 
Nation's  poor.  The  President  has  not  re- 
treated from  this  fight.  He  has  clearly 
indicated  that  we  in  this  Nation  and  in 
this  Congress  aim  to  eradicate  poverty 
and  the  forces  which  perpetuate  these 
social  and  economic  inequities.  And  we 
shall  continue- this  battle  until  It  is  won. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  to  the 
charge  that  the  Johnson  administration 
has  reneged  on  its  commitment  to  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  facts — and  Indeed, 
the  figures — prove  otherwise. 

President  Johnson  was  the  first  Chief 
Executive  in  our  history  to  declare  an 
all-out  war  on  poverty.  Our  programs 


are  winning  the  first  roimds  in  this  difiQ- 
cult  struggle  and  we  are  not  going  to  quit 
before  we  have  barely  begun. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  those  sewing 
seeds  of  doubt  or  dissent:  The  war  on 
poverty  will  continue  to  enjoy  strong 
support  and  high  priority  as  long  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  our  President. 

This  is  a  fact.  And  any  other  specula- 
tion is  misguided  and  false, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
a  breakdown  of  estimated  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  years  1960 
through  1968  that  will  document  the  full 
extent  of  the  Johnson  administration's 
resolve  to  wage  war  on  poverty  on  every 
meaningful  front: 


EMimated  Federal  funds  for  programs  assisting  the  poor,  fiscal  years  1960-68 
(Administraiive  budget  and  trust  tunds,  billions  ol  dollars) 


Catejory 

1960 

actiMi 

1963 
actuti 

1966 
actual 

1967 
estimati 

1968 
estimati 

Education  and  trainin£: 
HEW: 

Elementary    and   Secondary    Education    Act  ot 
1965 

1.0 
0) 

LI 

1.3 

7 

Other .  . 

ai 

a2 

OEO-NYC,  Job  Corps,  CAP,  etc 

1  3 

Labor-MDTA.  etc 

0) 

3 

Interior 

.1 
.1 

1 

VA 

Subtotal. 

.3 

.3 

2.5 

3.1 

3  8 

Health: 
HEW: 

Health    insurance   for   the   aged   and    disabled 
(HI  and  SMI) ....: 

^.7 
.6 
.4 

.1 

1.4 
LO 
.7 
.4 

.1 

1  7 

Public  assistance  medical  care                  .     _. 

.2 
.2 
.3 

.4 
.3 
.4 

1  2 

Other. 

s 

V A  Hospital  and  domiciliary  care 

4 

OEO-CAP,  etc 

1 

Subtotal 

.7 

1.0 

1.8 

3.6 

4  2 

Cash  benefit  payments: 
HEW: 

OASDI 

4.0 
L8 
.3 
.5 
1.6 

S.3 

2.3 

.3 

.6 

2.0 

6.8 

2.8 
.3 
.4 

2.3 

6.8 
2.9 

■.\ 
2.4 

8  S 

Public  assistance 

3  0 

Railroad  retirement 

4 

Labor-Unemployment  benefits 

4 

VA-Compensation  and  pensions  .  . 

2  4 

Subtotal .  .. 

8.3 

10.4 

12.7 

n.t 

14  6 

Services,  economic  and  community  development,  etc.: 
Agriculture: 

Food  programs 

.2 
.2 

.3 
.3 
.1 

.4 
.5 

.2 
.6 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 

.4 

.3 
.3 
.6 
.1 

.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 

5 

Other 

2 

Commerce:  EDA  and  Appalachii 

2 

CEO:  CAP  and  other 

s 

HEW:  VRA,  WA,  etc 

(') 

.1 
.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

^.2 

.1 

1 

HUD: 

Public  housing  and  rent  supplements 

2 

Urban  renewal  and  other 

g 

Interior:  Services  to  Indians,  etc 

3 

Labor:  Employment  youth  and  other  servicei 

SBA:  Economic  opportunity  loans 

.1 

Subtotal 

.7 

1.2 

2.6 

2.5 

3  1 

Total: 

Administrative  budget 

S.1 
4.9 

E.8 
6.2 

H.. 
7.7 

110 
9.1 

14  6 

Trust  funds.. 

11  1 

Grand  total. 

9.9 

110 

19.6 

2i0 

25.6 

1  Less  than  ^O.OOO.OOa 

Note.— Figures  may  not  add  because  of  roiindint. 
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The  Problems  of  Buiineu 
and  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OP    IT.ORIDA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNII-ED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  conference  was  held  In 
Bermuda  by  a  most  distinguished  and 
representative  group  of  successful  finan- 
ciers from  New  York  City  and  surround- 
ing areas.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  discuss  the  Nation's  economy,  its 
problems,  its  relationship  to  Government, 
and  its  future.  Among  the  distinguished 
speakers  was  Dr.  Paul  McCracken, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  President  Eisenhower, 
and  our  own  most  knowledgeable  and 
capable  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Senator  Warrdi  G.  Magnu- 
soif.  As  a  fellow  Senator,  I  was  most 
proud  to  sit  in  the  audience  and  listen 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
my  former  chairman,  lucidly  and  elo- 
quently speak  to  this  select  group  from 
the  business  community  about  the  prob- 
lems, not  <Mily  of  his  committee  with 
business,  but  the  problems  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  in  seeking  solutions  to 
business  problems  and  in  fostering  con- 
tinued growth  of  business  in  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Regrettably,  no  record  was  made  of  the 
questions  directed  to  Senator  Magnuson 
and  of  the  lucid  and  understanding  an- 
swers with  which  he  responded.  However, 
I  do  have  the  text  of  his  preliminary  re- 
marks, and  I  know  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  benefited  greatly  by 
reading  what  this  very  wise  man  had  to 
say.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tiave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  speech 
recently  delivered  by  Senator  Magntjson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Senatk  Commerce  Committee:  A  Meet- 
ing Orodno,  Not  a  Battlefield 

Set  In  several  niches  In  the  walls  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearing  room  In  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  are  models  and 
exhibits  symbolizing  the  Committee's  Juris- 
diction. Taken  together,  they  form  a  colorful 
backdrop  for  the  atmoet  Infinite  variety  of 
Committee   reeponslbtlitles. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  greater  number  rep- 
resent modes  of  transport,  both  ancient — a 
square-rigged  merchantman  and  a  vintage 
steam  loocNmotlve — and  modern — a  passenger 
Jet,  a  dlesel  locomotive,  a  great  overland 
truck  transport,  and  a  trim  replica  of  the 
nuclear  merchant  ship  Savaniiah. 

Other  exhibits  remind  us  that  the  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  extends  to  the  Inter- 
state transporatlon  not  only  of  goods  and 
people  but,  also,  of  words.  So  this  modest 
collection  necessarily  Includes  a  replica  of 
the  first  telegraph  key.  an  early  network 
microphone  and  a  glittering  communications 
satellite. 

The  life  and  commerce  of  the  oceans  is 
richly  represented:  a  :9th-centujy  fishing 
schooner,  with  each  carved  fisherman  stand- 
ing In  a  wooden  barrel  lashed  to  the  deck, 
secure  from  being  washed  overboard  by  an 
errant  wave;  and  mounted  fish  from  the 
great    fisheries — a    silver    salmon    from    the 


Pacific,  red  snapper  from  the  Atlantic,  white- 
fish  from  the  Great  Ijakee,  and  an  enormous 
gulf  shrimp. 

These  traditional  matters  continue  to  en- 
gage the  energies  of  the  Committee,  whether 
in  hammering  out  a  legislative  solution  to 
a  railroad  work  rules  dispute,  seeking  an 
equitable  and  coherent  national  transporta- 
tion policy — exploring  measures  to  revitalize 
a  weakened  domestic  merchant  marine,  or 
even  ministering  to  the  sorry  plight  of  a 
South  Carolina  shrimper  who,  having  pur- 
chased a  derelict  hull  for  a  song,  labors  long 
and  lovingly  to  rebuUd  it,  only  to  discover 
that  the  vessel,  having  initially  have  con- 
structed in  Nova  Scotia,  is  ineligible  to  en- 
gage In  the  U.S.  fisheries. 

But  the  work  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  20th 
century  ranges  far  afield  from  these  time 
honored  responsibUitles :  Satellite  com- 
munications, the  electric  car,  the  mean- 
ingful dlesemlnation  of  industrial  technol- 
ogy, oceanographlc  research  to  meet  the  chal. 
lenge  and  promise  of  the  ocean's  resources. 
And  finally  we  find  ourselves  increasingly  oc- 
cupied with  what  some  call  consumer's  rights 
and  others  dub  "consumerism" — automobile 
and  tire  safety,  cigarette  labeling  and  adver- 
tising, protection  against  unsafe  toys,  con- 
fusing packaging  and  labeling,  fiammable 
fabrics,  gas  pipelines. 

The  other  day  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  of  General  Poods,  key- 
noted  the  opening  session  of  the  B\isiness 
Council  by  calling  for  100%  business  opposi- 
tion to  anything  Washington  proposes  which 
tampers  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  suppose,  as  a  representative  of  Big  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  opportunity  to  keynote 
this  smaller  but  no  less  distinguished  as- 
sembly, I  should  counsel  you  with  equal  vigor 
to  submit  meekly  to  the  Pederal  chopping 
block,  and  recognize  humbly  that  Washing- 
ton is  the  depository  of  all  wisdom.  Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  do  that. 

But  I  am  troubled  by  Mortimer's  attack, 
not  so  much  because  of  the  free  enterprise 
solution  which  he  offers  to  the  nation's 
problems,  but  because  he  seems  to  deny  the 
very  existence  of  the  problems.  The  failure 
of  the  automobile  industry  to  subordinate 
styling  to  safe  design  was  not  a  figment  of 
Congress"  imagination.  Henry  Pord  has  ac- 
knowledged it  and  others  In  the  industry 
quietly  and  privately  now  grant  that  the 
safety  law  was  needed  to  set  the  ground 
rules  for  competition  which  did  not  suborl- 
dlnate  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  disturbing 
tendency  in  some  government  circles  to  be- 
lieve that  the  problems  which  we  now  face 
are  the  creations  of  business,  and  that  harsh 
and  punitive  restrictions  are  the  true  solu- 
tion. But  exploding  population,  air  and  water 
pollution,  urban  chaoe,  cultural,  as  weu  as 
economic  poverty,  are  products  of  the  same 
underlying  dynamic  forces  which  have  given 
\iB  a  great  abundance  and  technological 
preeminence.  We  also  face  what  the  social 
scientists  call  the  "shifting  pattern  of  social 
demand"— the  growing  sophistication  and 
impatience  of  the  affluent  citizens  as  con- 
sumer and  voter. 

Very  simply  the  problems  which  now  face 
us  are  the  products  of  change.  The  fact  is 
that  neither  business  nor  government  going  it 
alone  can  control  the  forces  unleashed  by 
such  products  of  modem  technology  as  nu- 
clear power,  satellite  communications,  ex- 
ploitation of  space,  development  of  the  su- 
personic transport,  the  fourth  generation  of 
digital  computers  and  integrated  transporta- 
tion systems.  Business,  government,  the  uni- 
versities, must  all  combine  to  the  utmost 
their  talents  and  resources  If  we  are  to  reach 
the  goals  which  such  technology  promises. 

During  the  last  several  years  we  liave  tried 
to  make  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
serve  as  a  forum,  not  for  the  confrontation 
of  hostile  forces,  but  for  the  forging  of  new 
efforts  based  upon  mutual  interest — a  meet- 
ing ground,  not  a  battlefield. 

Thus,  the  Committee  which  produced  the 


Packaging  and  Labeling  Law  Is  the  same 
Committee  from  which  COMSAT  was  born. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  neces- 
sarily faced  with  forging  solutions  to  social 
problems.  But  we  are  not  less  concerned  with 
seizing  thoee  opportunities  which  can  only 
be  realized  through  the  combined  resources 
of  business  and  government.  COMSAT  is  per- 
haps a  fEir  more  monumental  Committee 
product  than  the  Auto  Safety  or  Packaging 
Laws. 

No  one  la  public  life  can  fail  to  be  aware 
of  the  growing  social  concern  of  the  busi- 
ness  community.  No  longer  is  a  company's 
sense  of  social  obligation  limited  to  passing 
the  hat  at  Commxinity  Chest  time — when  the 
American  Plywood  Association  invests  capi- 
tal and  resources  in  slum  rehabilitation, 
when  General  Electric,  RCA,  Phllco,  IBM  etc! 
breathe  llfo  into  Job  Corps  centers,  and  the 
large  corporations  headquartered  in  New 
York  initiate  a  new  partnership  to  bridge 
the  no-man's  land  of  indifference  between 
Wall  Street  and  City  Hall. 

Let's  take  a  modest  example  of  this  new 
spirit  as  it  affects  a  matter  now  before  the 
Commerce  Committee.  Probably  no  single 
issue  has  generated  so  massive  a  flood  of  mall 
to  the  Committee  as  warranty  service  prob- 
lems. Initially,  as  we  began  to  focus  on  this 
problem,  we  found  evidence  of  misleading 
and  confuting  representations  which  led 
Inevitably  In  consumer  dissatisfaction.  Early 
this  year,  we  suggested  the  need  for  new  leg- 
islation to  reqviire  the  uniform  disclosure  of 
the  basic  terms  and  conditions  of  guaran- 
tees and  warranties.  Yet,  as  we  dug  deeper 
into  these  problems,  as  we  began  to  con- 
fer with  the  businesses  affected,  we  began  to 
see  that  what  we  had  was  not  basically  a 
disclosure  problem,  but  a  servicing  problem. 
On  a  Satixrday  morning,  the  President  of  one 
of  the  largest  corporations  in  America,  on  his 
own  initiative,  came  to  see  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  to  talk  about  the  servicing  prob- 
lem, and  what  tils  oomp>any  was  attempting 
to  do  to  meet  that  problem.  When  he  was 
through,  the  staff  reported  to  me  that  they 
saw  the  problem  in  a  new  light.  ITiey  were 
convinced  ot  the  good  faith  and  determina- 
tion ol  the  company  to  service  the  products 
it  sold  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  And  out 
of  that  meeting  has  come  a  new  effort  to 
tap  federal  resources  to  aid  rather  than  reg- 
ulate the  Industry  In  meeting  Its  needs.  For 
example,  to  look  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  assistance  In  developing  new 
diagnostic  eqxilpment  for  locating  product 
defects  or  to  strengthen  vocational  training 
programis  to  attract  and  train  sufficient 
mechanics  for  the  demand. 

Again,  early  this  year,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  electric  car.  Last  year.  Secretary 
of  HEW  Gardner  vowed  that  government  and 
Industry  were  on  a  collision  course  on  ve- 
hicular pollution.  But  I  see  one  role  of  the 
Commerce  Corrmtilttee  as  averting  such  col- 
lisions. It  is  my  feeling  that  out  ol  thoee 
hearings  there  has  grown  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  both  Industry  and  govern- 
ment to  work  together  in  developing  the 
technology  to  solve  the  problem,  rather  than 
to  polarize  government  and  business  for  the 
next  round  of  debate. 

This  new  spirit  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  growing  concern  of  industry  in 
the  safety  of  its  own  products.  The  proposal 
which  we  made  last  year,  and  which  the 
President  is  now  strongly  endorsing,  to  ee- 
tabllsh  a  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  is  a  case  in  point.  This  Commission 
would  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
unsafe  design  of  household  products  consti- 
tutes a  significant  pubhc  health  problem  and 
a  review  of  the  scope  and  adequacy  of  pres- 
ent safeguards  against  the  sale  of  hazardous 
products.  The  proposal  for  the  Commission 
has  been  welcomed  and  openly  endorsed  and 
supported  by  industry.  Just  as  indu.'stry  has 
done  much  to  eliminate  hazards  from  its 
products. 
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It  has  as  Its  concern  not  only  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  against  unreasonable 
hazards  stennmlng  from  the  unsafe  design 
of  household  products  but  the  protection  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  against  burden- 
some and  conflicting  regulation.  Too  often 
states  and  localities,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well,  have  reacted  hastily  to  a 
consumer  problem  Illuminated  by  a  tragic 
event  such  as  a  fire  or  explosion,  enacting 
legislation  which  goes  far  t)eyond  curing  the 
problems  to  which  it  was  directed  and  causes 
needless  and  useless  burdens  on  Industry. 
We  must  be  equally  concerned  with  eliminat- 
ing this  legislative  "over-kill." 

Our  efforts,  however,  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  shaping  of  new  laws  and  the  doctoring 
of  old  laws.  We  are  actively  exploring  with 
business  representatives  new  ways  in  which 
we  can  communicate  with  each  other  more 
clearly  and  freely.  We  are  now  exploring  with 
Industry  representatives  the  possibility  of 
establishing  voluntary  national,  industry- 
wide Ombudsmen:  industry-designated  rep- 
resentatives to  whom  complaints  can  be  di- 
rected on  the  national  level.  Just  as  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureaus  act  as  business  "Om- 
budsmen," on  the  local  level. 

Although  it  appears  to  some  critics  that 
the  politicians  have  dug  up  the  consimier  as 
a  political  "mother  lode,"  I  want  you  to  know 
that  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with,  and 
responsible  for,  legislation  affecting  the  con- 
sumer are  not  prepared  to  btiry  business  in 
the  empty  hole. 


Louiiianians  Speak  for  Rhodesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOt-TlsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutions  No.  65  and  No.  66,  both 
passed  into  law  and  expressing  the  feel- 
ing of  my  people  and  their  concern  over 
the  economic  sanctions  by  Executive  or- 
der against  our  dear  friends  of  tlie 
emerging.  Independent  Republic  of 
Rhodesia. 

I  Include  both  resolutions  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  consideration  and  action  by  our 
colleagues: 

H.  CoN.  Res,  65 
Conciu-rent  resolution  to  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  Loui- 
siana Members  of  that  Congress,  to  act 
promptly  and  favorably  and  enact  into  law 
H.R.  5479  which  would  require  congres- 
sional approval  of  sanctions  imposed  by 
the  President  under  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  of  1945 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  United  Nations 
Organization  has  become  Increasingly  dom- 
inated  by  certain   "emerging  nations"  and 

Whereas  at  the  insistence  of  these  nations 
the  United  Nations  has  acted  illegally  in  con- 
travention of  Chapter  1  of  its  own  Charter, 
which  prohibits  Interference  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  sovereign  nations,  by  ordering  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  and 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
whose  membership  Is  composed  solely  of 
many  of  these  "emerging  nations"  has  given 
notice  that  it  expects  to  present  a  resolution 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization  demand- 
ing the  use  of  force  to  remove  the  Rhodesian 
Government,  which  actions  would  be  an- 
other Irresponsible  contravention  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act  of    1945   provides  for  the   imposition   by 


the  President  of  the  United  States  of  certain 
economic  and  communications  sanctions 
pursuant  to  actions  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  under  Article  41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  vested  with  sole  authority  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  under  Article  I,  Section  8, 
Paragraph  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas  sanctions  imposed  against  a  for- 
eign nation  are  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  their 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and 

Whereas  approval  of  any  sanctions  affect- 
ing foreign  commerce  should  be  a  matter  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 
States,  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  John  Rarick.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  has  recently 
introduced  HR  5479  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  provide 
for  the  Imposition  of  sanctions  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  with  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress by  appropriate  Act  or  Joint  Resolution, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  members  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  and  enact  into 
law  HR  5479  proposed  by  the  Honorable  John 
Rarick. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  the  respective  Con- 
gressional Committees  before  whom  this  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  heard,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Vail  M.  Dixont, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Atcock. 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 

H.  Con.  Res.  66 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  urge  the  Congress 
of   the   United  States,   and  especially  the 
Louisiana  members  of  that  Congress,  to  act 
promptly   and   favorably   on   House   Joint 
Resolution  No.  Ill  which  would  authorize 
and    direct   the    President   of   the   United 
States  to  notify  the  United  Nations  that 
the  United  States  will  not  honor  United 
Nations   sanctions   against   Rhodesia,   and 
to  rescind  Executive  Order  No.  11322  which 
orders  observance  of  the  sanctions 
Whereas    the    United    Nations    has    acted 
illegally  and  In  contravention  of  Chapter  1 
of  its  own  Charter,  which  prohibits  Inter- 
ference In  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign 
nations,     In     ordering     economic     sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  vested  with  sole  authority  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce  under  Article  1,  Section  8, 
Paragraph  3  of  tlie  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, while  the  only  authority  delei^ted  by 
Congress  to  the  Executive  Branch  to  restrict 
trade  concerns  the  control  of  trading  with 
the  enemy,  and 

Whereas  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  goveriunent  has  undertaken 
to  honor  the  United  Nations  sanctions  with- 
out seeking  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  never 
sought  economic  sanctions  from  the  United 
Nations  against  Its  enemy  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
Rhodesia  has  refrained  from  engaging  in 
trade  with  North  Viet  Nam,  and 

Whereas  the  Rhodesian  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  In  the  same  honored  tradition 
as  our  own  such  Declaration,  and  deserves 
the  full  support  of  every  American  who  Is 
proud  of  our  great  national  heritage,  and 


Whereas  Congressman  James  B.  Uu  has 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  Ill 
which  would  authorize  and  direct  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  all  other  in- 
terested parties  that  the  United  States  will 
not  honor  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  and  which  also  would  rescind  the 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  11322, 
issued  by  the  President  on  January  5,  1967, 
relating  to  prohibitions  against  Imports  of 
certain  commodities  from  Rhodesia,  and 
which  would  rescind  all  orders,  regulations 
and  other  directives  and  all  decisions  pro- 
mulgated or  made  under  said  Executive 
Order,  and  which  would  rescind  all  Executive 
Orders,  Presidential  Proclamation  or  other 
orders,  regulations  or  directives  promulgated 
or  made  under  authority  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  which  relate  to  the  export 
of  commodities  to  Rhodesia,  and 

Whereas  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  Ill 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

Whereas,  eight  additional  tmd  identi- 
cal Joint  Resolutions  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
also  been  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  namely: 

H.J.  Res.  151  by  Rep.  Younger  of  Califor- 
nia; 

H  J  Res.  159  by  Rep.  Gross  of  Iowa; 
H.J.  Res.  181  by  Rep.  Snyder  of  Kentucky: 
H.J.  Res.  184  by  Rep.  Edwards  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  195  by  Rep.  Herlong  of  Florida; 
H.J.  Res  196  by  Rep.  Bang  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  276  by  Rep.  Roudebush  of  Indi- 
ana, and 

H.J.  Res.  308  by  Rep.  Abbitt  of  Virginia. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  concurring 
hereto,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  hereby  urges  the  meml>ers  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  members  from  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to 
act  promptly  and  favorably  on  the  Joint 
Resolution  Introduced  by  Congressman  Utt 
or  any  Identical  or  similar  Joint  Resolution 
Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  In  Con- 
giess.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  SjJeaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Vail    M.    Delont. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
C.  C.  Atcock, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 


The  1967  Greenville  ArU  FestiTal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, more  than  35,000  people  of  the 
Piedmont  area  of  our  country  were  priv- 
ileged to  view,  and  participate  in,  the 
1967  Greenville  Arts  Festival — the  cul- 
mination of  the  creative  and  sacrificial 
efiorts  of  hundreds  of  talented  citizens 
of  my  district.  Lucille  Green,  an  out- 
standing newspaperwoman,  has  written 
a  brief  account  of  the  exhibits  and  activ- 
ities of  that  event. 
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Believing  that  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  that  it  will 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  communities, 
I  include  her  article  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks: 

(By  Lucille  B.  Green) 

The  fourth  annual  Greenville  Arts  Festi- 
val— far  and  away  the  largest  and  best  in 
calibre  of  exhibits  and  performances — 
drew  a  record  35,313  in  attendance  during 
the  four  days  it  was  held  in  Textile  Hall, 
tranformlng  the  bam-uie  interior  into  a 
brilliant  and  coIorfvU  spectacle. 

Thirty-two  hundred  persons  attended  the 
opening  night  ceremonies  April  20,  11,020 
came  to  the  festival  April  21,  and  Satur- 
day's crowd  swelled  to  12,201.  The  final  four- 
hour  session  on  a  Sunday  attracted  another 
9,073  persons. 

The  event,  entirely  planned,  executed  and 
staffed  by  volunteers  was  held  under  cover 
this  year  after  three  years  of  fighting  incle- 
ment weather  in  Cleveland  Park. 

The  vast  crowds  swirled  in  kaleldscopic 
patterns  through  the  maze  of  exhibit  areas 
and  formed  a  Standing  Room  Only  crowd 
for  the  opening  ceremonies  and  for  many  of 
the  performances  that  were  tightly  sched- 
uled during  the  next  three  days. 

The  normally  drab  industrial  complex 
blazed  In  brilliant  festival  colors,  achieved 
witb  hundreds  of  yards  of  pink,  green  smd 
blue  fabric  draping,  and  hundreds  of  gal- 
lons of  paint  in  those  same  vivid  colors 
spread  on  all  manner  of  decorative  struc- 
tures. Added  to  these  were  the  thotisands 
of  colorful  exhibits  themselves. 

J.  R.  Lawrence  (A.I.A.)  handled  the  lay- 
out and  design  of  the  Hall  providing  re- 
quired space  for  each  area  of  the  perform- 
ing and  visual  arts.  The  decor  was  coordi- 
nated with  design  throughout  all  festival 
areas. 

The  first  night  crowd  for  the  event,  open 
to  the  public  wittiout  charge  to  bring  "Arts 
Alive"  to  the  community,  exceeded  expecta- 
tions. By  the  end  of  the  second  day  the 
degree  of  success  began  to  scare  the  spon- 
sors as  they  worried  how  the  larger  Saturday 
crowd  ootild  be  handled. 

True  to  the  theme,  art  had  come  alive 
under  the  fingers  of  thousands  who  entered 
eloae  to  10,000  works  of  art,  displayed  In 
many  classifications.  Hundreds  of  other 
persons  patriclpated  In  performances  In  the 
areas  of  music  and  drama,  creating  with 
true  artistry  both  audio  and  visual  enter- 
tainment. 

Diirlng  the  formal  opening  ceremonies, 
Lt.  Gov.  John  C.  West  brought  greetings 
from  the  state  and  Gov.  Robert  E.  McNalr. 
He  told  those  who  had  worked  so  diligently 
as  voltmteers  to  create  the  festival  that  "you 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  festival. 

"Tbe  state  looks  to  Greenville  as  a  leader 
In  many  fields,  not  Just  arts  festival,"  he 
added,  citing  the  Technical  Education  Cen- 
ter, the  Oonununlty  College  program  as  well 
as  the  tremendous  Industrial  expansion  and 
the  parade  of  new  firms  who  continue  to 
choose  this  area  for  plant  sites. 

"The  effect  of  your  Arts  Festival  has  been 
felt  on  state  level  since  its  beginning  four 
years  ago,"  he  told  a  crowd  of  approximately 
800  In  the  auditorium  area,  while  hundreds 
more  toured  the  display  and  exhibit  areas. 
The  dull  murmur  of  their  feet  and  voices 
provided  a  backdrop  of  emphasis  to  his  words. 

Mr.  West  said  that  the  creation  of  an 
Interagency  Council  of  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties and  the  bill  then  pending  before  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature — "which  I  ex- 
pect wlU  be  passed  next  week" — to  create  a 
South  Carolina  Arts  Commission,  both  re- 
ceived Impetus  from  "your  Arts  Festivals 
which  has  led  the  state  in  this  area  for  four 
years." 

Backing  up  the  lieutenant  governor's  words 
was  a  resolution  which  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
lauding  the  Greenville  Arts  Festival  "as  the 
first  of  Its  kind  In  the  state  .  .  ,  providing 


art  In  every  form  for  the  free  enjoyment  of 
all  people  " 

The  resolution,  submitted  by  Rep.  Carolyn 
(Mrs.  Holmes)  Frederick,  a  former  director 
of  the  festival,  further  brought  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  festival  and  the  "citi- 
zens of  Greenville  In  their  volunteer  roles 
who  provide  inspiration  for  the  rest  of  the 
state." 

Russell  A.  Graham,  chairman  of  the  festi- 
val, presided  during  the  opening  ceremonies 
and  was  called  to  the  stand  by  Mr.  West  to 
receive  the  resolution,  which  also  praised  his 
leadership. 

Further  words  of  praise  for  the  festival 
chairman  were  expressed  by  Mrs.  C.  Thomas 
Wyche,  co-director  with  Mrs.  Edgar  Norrls 
of  this  year's  art  event.  Mrs.  Wyche  paid 
tribute  to  a  "busy  executive"  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  firms  "whose  interest  in  the 
arts  has  inspired  him  to  give  so  freely  of  his 
time  and  abilities." 

Mrs.  Wyche  also  announced  the  winners  in 
the  Creative  Writing  division  In  the  cate- 
gories of  poetry,  short  story,  and  one-act 
plays.  Over  one  hundred  entries  were  re- 
ceived In  this  year's  event. 

Mrs.  Norrls  Introduced  Yancey  S.  GUker- 
son  who  spoke  briefly,  as  the  president  of 
the  Greater  Greenville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  praise  of  the  burgeoning  festival, 
and  Mayor  David  G.  Traxler,  who  expressed 
his  civic  pride  In  both  the  festival  and  those 
who   made  it   possible. 

The  official  opening  note  of  the  festival, 
as  In  years  past,  was  sounded  by  the  Bob 
Jones  University  Brass  which  played  the 
Festival  Fanfare,  written  especially  for  the 
first  such  festival.  Also  following  precedent, 
was  the  pops  concert  by  the  Greenville  Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  light 
"Massanlello"  Overture  by  Auber  and  the 
luting  Strauss  waltz,  "Voices  of  Spring,"  the 
orchestra  was  Joined  by  the  Rotary  Civic 
Chorale  in  selections  from  Victor  Herbert's 
"Naughty  Marietta." 

The  standing  ovation  the  crowd  gave  the 
Chorale  and  Its  soloist,  Mrs.  Ronald  Rives, 
started  an  exodus  by  many  who  thought 
the  concert  was  complete.  But  Conductor 
Peter  Rlckett  called  them  back  with  the 
gentle  reproof,  "Thoee  of  you  who  are  leav- 
ing, please  go  quietly.  We  have  two  more 
brief  numbers  which  we  are  determined  to 
play." 

Those  seats  too  quickly  vacated  were  as 
quickly  filled  as  the  orchestra  launched  Into 
the  lively  waltz,  "Dance  of  the  Tumblers"  by 
Rlmsky-Korsakov — setting  little  feet  swing- 
ing gaily  In  every  row  as  even  the  youngsters 
fell  under  the  spell  of  the  Infectloiis 
rhythm. 

The  whole  audience,  young  and  old,  lis- 
tened enthusiastically  to  the  perennial  pop- 
ular selections  from  Locw's  "My  Pair  Lady." 
Mr.  Rlckett  didn't  name  this  final  number, 
saying  only  "if  you  don't  recognize  this, 
you  haven't  lived."  The  applause  left  no 
room  for  doubt  in  Mr.  Rlckett's  mind  that 
his  audience  was  alive,  breathing  and  ap- 
preciative. 

The  Purman  Theatre  GxUld's  dramatic 
production  of  "Everyman,"  a  medieval  mor- 
ality play,  suffered  badly  from  background 
noise  as  many  of  the  audience  joined  those 
already  touring  other  areas  in  the  hall. 

The  situation  was  somewhat  alleviated  on 
the  folloiwlng  nights  by  volunteers  touring 
the  beautiful  theatre  lobby  area  with  signs 
that   warned   "Shhhhh,   performance   time." 

Next  year  the  festival  directors  are  con- 
sidering using  the  whole  West  Hall  for  ex- 
hibits and  then  putting  a  soundproof  wall 
between  the  exhibit  and  performance  areas. 

Probably  no  visitor  could  do  justice  to  the 
exhibits  In  a  single  visit,  there  very  number 
making  It  necessary  to  go  back  again  and 
again  to  see  even  the  most  of  them.  Over 
5.000  paintings  and  bits  of  art  work  by  ele- 
mentary school  age  children  were  on  display 
and  another  1,600  by  high  school  students 
were  also  hung. 


The  Advertising  Club's  Madison  Avenu* 
display  area  was  thronged  most  of  the  time. 

Serious  art  lovers  toured  in  the  amateur 
exhibit  area  on  the  main  fioor  and  the  pro- 
fessional artists'  showing  on  the  mazzanine. 

A  true  museum-like  air  had  been  created 
there  by  Greenville  Museum  of  Art  Direc- 
tor Jack  Morris  who  displayed  with  profes- 
sional flair  the  work  of  invited  artists 

Hung  on  pegboard  paneling  with  plenty 
of  room  to  back  off  to  get  maximum  effect 
of  these  works  by  recognized  artists,  the  ares 
offered  an  exciting  view  into  the  modern  art 
world.  This  section  was  especially  de-^^igned 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  more  sophisticated 
art  lovers. 

Professional  museum  layout  and  arrange- 
ment and  the  attractive  display  of  art  Id 
all  forms  by  the  Bob  Jones  University  ei- 
hibltors  marked  another  area  where  art 
sophisticates  paused  to  browse. 

Bob  Jones  University's  Unusual  Films. 
showed  trailers  of  their  productions— 
"Products  of  Freedom."  made  for  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond's  use:  "Red  Runs  the 
River,"  a  prize-winning  film  of  the  War  la 
the  Confederacy;  "Wine  in  the  Morning;" 
and  "Just  Ask  Jerry." 

One  of  the  biggest  crowd  stoppers  in  the 
exhibit  and  artists'  demonstration  area  was 
Oulda  Canaday  of  Atlanta,  who  literally 
painted  the  crowd.  She  put  on  a  large  can- 
vas many  of  the  folk  who  were  key  figures 
in  the  Art*  Festival  as  well  as  some  of  the 
happy   festival-goers  themselves. 

The  do-it-yourself  art  areas  appealed  to 
both  yoimg  and  old  with  a  photographer 
catching  a  memorable  shot  of  "another 
Grandma  Moses  (?)."  The  children  carried 
their  artistic  work  on  wet-pelnted  smeared 
paper  away  with  them,  but  those  who  chose 
clay  modeling  were  forced  to  leave  their 
creations  behind  them. 

Even  with  crowds  pushing  behind  them, 
arriving  festival-goers  paused  to  gasp  in 
pleased  surprise  at  the  transformed  lobby 
with  its  panoramic  display,  brilliant  pink 
contrasting  pleasantly  with  the  bright  red 
carpeting. 

Biggest  eye-catcher  and  a  delight  for  small 
fry  to  tip-toe  through,  was  the  pink  gazebo 
with  its  hanging  baskets  of  pink  miniature 
rose  buds  and  the  topiary  trees  of  the  same 
little  pink  blossoms. 

Drapes  of  brilliant  pink  fabric  alternated 
with  more  hanging  baskets  suspended  from 
the  merzanlne  railing;  a  mobile  that  featured 
the  comix>nents  for  this  year's  festival  floated 
freely  and  breezily,  suspended  at  mezzanine 
height  from  the  celling. 

Beautifully  costumed  hostesses  In  artists'. 
smocks  smiled  a  welcome  and  a  booth 
staffed  by  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  provided 
Information  on  year-round  cultural  activities 
in  the  Greenville  area. 

Performances  drawing  SRO  crowds  the 
second  night  Included  the  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity Brass  Quintet  and  Trombone  Choir  and 
the  Greenville  Civic  Ballet's  demonstration. 

The  latter  was  more  than  lovely  and  pro- 
vided a  splendid  Introduction  to  this  art 
for  the  many  who  had  not  seen  the  corps  per- 
form previously.  The  corps'  new  maturity  and 
poise  were  shown  to  advantage  and  the 
crowd  was  further  swelled  as  youniJJtcrs 
sprawled  on  the  floor  between  seating  and 
stage.  Still  others  filled  the  mezzanine. 

The  Chattanooga  Boys  Choir  also  got  a 
"down  front"  crowd  of  youngsters.  The  boys 
offered  a  variety  of  choral  niunbers  and  then 
an  operetta  done  with  more  boyish  enthu- 
siasm than  artistic  charm. 

Biggest  audience  for  a  performance  was 
that  drawn  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  Army 
Field  Band,  with  the  theatre  lobby  elimi- 
nated for  this  performance  and  another  400 
chairs  added.  The  heart-stlrrlng  throb  of  the 
army  band  echoed  throughout  the  festival 
area  for  90  minutes,  much  to  the  delight  of 
thousands. 
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Throughout  Saturday,  music  filled  the  hall, 
from  the  military  band  boat  to  the  delicate 
trlaa  of  Mozart's  "The  Magic  Flute"  opera, 
performed  during  the  eveiUng. 

Next  to  the  Army  Band  in  pulling  maxi- 
tnum  attendance  were  the  children's  perform- 
ances during  the  morning,  the  one-act  play, 
"The  Terrible  Prince  with  the  Terrible  Nose." 
and  the  puppet  show.  "Tht  Magic  Hat." 
youngsters  filled  the  seats,  the  aisles,  sat  on 
the  floor  and  tried  to  squirm  up  on  the  stage. 

For  the  Saturday  night  performances.  Tex- 
tile Hall  personnel  changed  the  auditorium 
settUig  back  to  the  original  plan,  setUng  up 
the  screening  and  restoring  the  ornate  red- 
carpeted  foyer  with  its  landscaped  borders, 
complete  with  sparkling  fountain.  Great 
hanging  chandeliers,  created  with  festoons  of 
the  festival-colored  ribbons,  added  to  the  ele- 
gant decor. 

The  flower  banked  spacious  area  of  the  Cafe 
de  loe  Artlstsas — colorful  beyond  meastire — 
wafted  a  weloome  to  those  with  weary  feet 
md  dry  throats.  Both  food  and  drink  were  on 
■ale  and  there  was  plenty  of  seating  space  in 
tb«  most  attractive  of  surroundings  for  thoee 
who  paused. 

Youngsters  danced  up  and  down  the  long 
aisles  with  picturesque  designations,  the 
color  and  flow  of  the  cro^olB  vying  in  bril- 
Uanoe  with  the  festival  colon  and  multiple 
bright  exhibits. 

On  tip-toe  with  excitement,  the  young 
tugged  on  big  balloons  and  d&rted  hither 
and  thither  while  behind  them  came  the 
loitering  adults,  looking,  looking  and  looking. 

Saturday  night's  performances  Included  a 
concert  by  the  Greenville  High  School  Chorus 
with  the  Orescent  Little  Symphony,  present- 
ing Schubert's  Mass;  the  Purman  Symphonic 
Band;  and  two  superb  productions  by  the 
Crescent  Music  Club — selections  from  the 
"Magic  Flute"  and  from  Menotti's  "The  Tele- 
phone." 

Throughout  the  festival  there  was  periodic 
entertainment  in  the  cafe  area,  including 
organ  music  at  noons,  classical  guitar,  folk 
songs,  a  classical  Spanish  Dance  and  numbers 
by  two  handbell  choirs. 

During  the  final  hours  of  the  festival 
Sunday.  SRO  crowds  heard  more  excellent 
music.  They  applauded  particularly  the  IS 
hands  on  four  piano  keyboards  concert  pre- 
sented by  the  Music  Club  of  Greenville  who 
performeJd,  several  popular  nvmabers  by 
Schubert.  Brahms,  I>rokoflev.  Debussy, 
Lecuona  and  Anderson. 

There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  aud- 
ience, too.  for  the  concert  by  the  Furman 
Singers  and  the  Furman  Concert  Choir.  They 
gave  several  excerpts  from  their  forthcoming 
production  of  Verdi's  "11  Trovatore"  under 
the  direction  of  DuPre  Rhame. 

Only  off-site  program  was  the  Sunday 
vespers  program  at  Rhodeheaver  Auditorium 
on  the  Bob  Jones  University  campus  with 
buses  providing  shuttle  service  for  the  many 
who  took  this  opportunity  to  see  the  tradi- 
tional Sunday  afternoon  performance.  Many 
others  went  and  returned  to  Textile  Hall  in 
their  own  cars. 

Mr.  Graham,  commenting  at  the  close  of 
the  festival,  declared:  "This  year's  festival's 
success  has  exceeded  our  fondest  expecta- 
tions. Standing  here  in  the  lobby  every  day, 
Tve  seen  folk  come  in  smiling  and  go  out 
smiling.  They've  enjoyed  It.  This  has  made 
sU  our  hard  work  worthwhile. 

"The  other  thing  that  most  impressed  me 
Is  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  been  partici- 
pants In  this.  I  guess  enthusiasm  has  been 
the  key  word  of  both  those  who  worked  to 
put  this  thing  on  and  those  who  came  to  see 
It" 

"It's  the  best  thing  I  know  of  that  Green- 
ville's ever  done  In  terms  of  community  or- 
ganization and  individuals  working  to- 
gether to  produce  an  event  of  this  kind. "  Mr. 
GUkerson  added,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
chamber. 


Money  raised  for  the  festival,  which  oper- 
ated on  a  budget  of  $9,515,  was  contributed 
by  business  and  industry,  as  well  as  some 
clvic-mihded  individuals.  The  funds  went 
twice  as  far  as  could  have  been  expected  l)e- 
cause  of  the  many  contributions  of  materials. 

Nurserymen  loaned  hundreds  of  blooming 
plants,  evergreens,  etc..  and  the  volunteers 
who  created  the  hundreds  of  artificial  floral 
arrangements  worked  for  many  weeks. 

Obviously  the  100,000  square  feet  of  Tex- 
tile Hall  utilized  this  year  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  greatly  expanded  next  year.  Success 
breeds  success.  Next  year's  festival  will  un- 
doubtedly t)e  one  of  the  finest  in  the  South- 
east, if  not  the  nation. 


Address  by  Got.  Ronald  Reagan,  at  the 
Marine  Technology  Society  Banquet, 
San  Diego,  Jane  6,  1967 
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Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan, 
given  at  the  Marine  Technology  Society 
banquet,  on  June  6.  1967,  In  San  EWego, 
Calif.,  \b  both  timely  and  Important  to 
our  entire  Nation,  and  of  special  Interest 
to  our  coastal  regions. 

The  State  of  California  Is  the  unques- 
tioned leader  in  the  field  of  oceanogra- 
phy. It  is  indeed  heartening  that  our 
new  Governor  has  herewith  restated  the 
courses  and  means  to  keep  California  ln_ 
the  front  of  this  field. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portxmity  to  commend  him  for  this  ef- 
fort. It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  read  Governor  Reagan's  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
can  best  utilize  this  vital,  natural  re- 
source with  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

The  address  follows: 
Address    bt    Gov.    Ronau>    Rbagan,    Mabinx 

T^CHNOLOCT    SOCIETT    BaNQUFT,   SAN   DiECO, 

June  6.  1967 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  speak  as  a  would- 
be  expert  in  a  highly  varied  and  highly  tech- 
nical field. 

Neither  am  I  here  to  look  Into  what  I  am 
certain  wUl  be  an  exciting  future  rtvsaing 
or  exceeding  anything  dreamed  ot  by  Jules 
Verne  or  even  seen  on  television. 

But  I  do  want  to  look  for  a  few  momenta 
at  the  many  areas  that  encompass  the 
broad  fleld  of  Oceanography,  to  look  at  some 
of  the  challenges  that  face  us  and  to  teU 
you  how  we  In  California  hope  to  face  up 
to  those  challenges. 

Oceanography  has  Important  long  range 
Implications  to  the  U.S.  and  to  the  world, 
and  especially  to  those  areas  bordering  on 
the  seas. 

There  is  little  argument  that  sea  water, 
sea  life,  both  plant  and  animal,  and  sea  bot- 
toms contain  the  potential  vastly  to  expand 
our  food  production,  our  mineral  production 
and  in  general  the  world's  wealth. 

And.  of  course,  advancing  technology 
makes  It  Increasingly  apparent  that  the 
oceans  in  the  not  too  distant  futiu-e  can 
supply  major  amovmts  of  potable  water  to 
our  coaFtal  areas. 

Here  In  California  where  we  have  large 
water-short  areas  we  are  vltaUy  Interested 
In  desalinlzation  concepts  and  processes. 


We  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the 
progress  made  In  recent  year*  In  bringing 
down  the  price  of  desalinized  water  to  the 
point  where  today  It  is  becoming  feasible 
to  use  it  In  our  city  water  systems. 

In  fact  if  the  off-shore  plsint  which  wlU 
function  from  a  man-made  island  off  Hunt- 
ington Beach  operates  as  expected  when 
completed  in  1972.  we  will  finaUy  have  what 
Is  pretty  close  to  a  major  breakthrough  In 
the  production  of  fresh  water — 20  cents  for 
every  thousand  gallons,  and  150  nUlUon  gal- 
lons of  water  a  day. 

Since  water  Is  of  such  tremendous  Impor- 
tance to  California  let  me  digress  Just  a 
moment  to  mention  that  sea  water  la  only 
one  of  several  possibilities  for  furnishing 
fresh  water  to  our  growing  millions. 

Ocean-oriented  engineers  have  also  talked 
of  bringing  water  to  Southern  California  in 
huge  pipes  laid  off  our  coast  either  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  or  perhaps 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Feather. 

Many  experts  believe  this  Is  possible  but 
certainly  much  more  research  and  engineer- 
ing study  must  be  done  before  we  can  say  it 
is  practical.  And  of  cotirse  at  this  end  it  must 
meet  one  of  the  same  obstacles  that  desalin- 
ized water  faces.  It  must  be  pumped  from 
sea-level  to  those  areas  needing  it. 

If  such  a  project  is  otherwise  practical 
this  one  obstacle  is  not  insurmountable.  Our 
great  California  water  project  wlU  pump 
water  over  the  Techapls  and  Into  our  arid 
areas  south  of  the  mountains.  And.  of  course. 
water  from  the  Colorado  is  pumped  in  also. 

A  third  area  is  that  of  reclaimed  water.  A 
good  share  of  our  water  is  used  only  once 
and  then  is  carried  off  to  sea.  While  the  sub- 
ject of  reclaiming  water  may  not  be  a  proi>er 
one  for  an  oceanographlc  meeting,  certainly 
the  development  of  ways  and  means  to  re- 
claim waste  water  Is  vital  to  our  future. 
There  are  indications  that  this  not  oixly 
might  be  the  cheapest  solution  to  otir  long- 
range  water  problems,  but  It  is  also  evident 
that  a  successful  solution  would  minimize 
the  need  for  further  Importation  of  water. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  where  we  might  be 
today  had  we  had  the  vision  to  look  at  the 
sea  and  at  water  reclamation  methods  30  or 
40  years  ago  and  had  spent  on  these  projects 
just  a  fraction  of  the  amount  we  have  spent 
in  bringing  water  in  from  the  Colorado  and 
down  from  the  north. 

But  the  problem  of  fresh  wat«'  is  only 
one  of  the  many  problems  facing  California, 
the  pacific  coast  and  much  of  the  world  today 
that   oceanographers    can    help   solve. 

The  excitement  and  tltlllation  of  ocean- 
ography is  the  picture  of  the  futxu^stlc  sub- 
marine and  the  man  In  the  diving  stut.  It  is 
the  talk  oi  distilling  gold  and  other  precious 
minerals  from  sea  water,  it  la  the  vision  of 
supplying  world  food  needs  from  the  sea. 

But  much  of  this  futuristic  world  is  al- 
ready here.  In  fact,  magnesium,  bromine  and 
potassium  have  been  extracted  commercially 
from  the  waters  off  America  and  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's major  salt  suppliers  extracts  its  prod- 
ucts solely  from  the  sea. 

New-type  submarines  and  diving  bells  with 
arm-like  mechanical  claws  are  already  ex- 
ploring the  oceans  at  great  depths. 

And  aquaculture  Is  becoming  increasingly 
Important  In  Japan  Including  establishment 
of  an  oyster  program  in  Oallfornla  which  now 
produces  7610  million  pounds  annually.  Small 
scale  projects  also  are  underway  In  the  United 
Slates,  but  studies  Indicate  there  is  much  to 
be  done  in  this  area  before  sea-farming  as 
differentiated  from  commercial  fishing  be- 
comes an  Important  source  of  the  world's 
food. 

While  exploring  the  possibilities  the  ocean 
offers  In  new  or  exotic  fields,  we  should  not 
overlook  these  areas  In  which  man  has  used 
the  ocean  since  time  Immemorial — fishing 
and  commerce. 

Both  of  these  fields  are  of  vital  importance 
to  California,  to  the  West  Coast  and  to  the 
entire  Pacific  basin. 
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Some  ot  you  may  not  be  aware  ot  it  but 
tot  yean  San  Pedro  has  been  one  of  the 
world's  major  fishing  ports  and  San  Diego 
has  been  not  far  behind. 

But  Irresponsible  commercial  fishing,  pri- 
marily by  other  nations  has  cut  into  the 
world's  supply  of  edible  fish  such  as  tuna. 
Both  a  research  program  and  International 
agreements  are  needed  to  develop  and  con- 
trol means  of  levelling  out  catches  and  insur- 
ing sustained  yields  of  commercial  fishes. 

Already  great  strides  have  been  made  In 
converting  some  species  of  flsh,  once  thought 
of  as  non-edible,  into  fish  flour,  but  more 
can  be  done  in  this  area.  A  1964  study  fo^md 
that  the  amount  of  animal  protein  needed 
for  the  entire  world  oould  be  obtained  by  a 
mere  30  percent  Increase  In  the  world  flsh 
catch,  pax>vlded  of  course  the  means  of  dis- 
tribution oould  be  found. 

But  distribution  of  goods  and  things  by 
sea  is  an  area  where  we  in  the  U.S.  are  falling 
badly  behind. 

CalifortUa  harbors,  for  instance,  cannot 
handle  the  supershipe  now  being  built.  Japan, 
for  instance,  has  one  ship  with  a  capacity 
of  150,000  tons  and  a  draft  of  66  feet,  seven 
Inches.  San  Francisco's  main  ship  channel 
has  a  depth  of  just  45  feet. 

It  is  obvious  that  either  harbors  must  be 
Improved  or  new  and  economical  methods 
of  ofr-shcwe  loading  and  unloading  must  be 
fotind. 

Largely  because  of  economic  conditions 
the  UJ3.  In  general  has  fallen  farther  and 
farther  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  In  shlp- 
bifilding  and  in  cargo  hatUlng. 

California  shipyards  now  operate  at  less 
than  half  their  capacity.  America's  share  ot 
ocean-go*ng  cargo  Is  constantly  decreasing. 

Here  are  areas  where  American  Ingenuity, 
Inventiveness  and  initiative  can  change  the 


Certainly,    similar    arrangements    might     has  been  to  destroy  the  American  society 


mutually  benefit  many  of  our  industries. 

This  state  admiiUstration  feels  it  has  an 
obligation  to  lead  the  way.  Not  to  tell  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  research  what  must 
be  done,  not  to  dip  deep  into  the  taxpayers 
pocket  to  provide  a  kind  of  subsidized  ap- 
proach, but  Instead  to  encourage,  to  work 
with  and  to  provide  the  kind  of  govern- 
mental climate  in  which  the  many  facets  of 
oceanography  can  become  meaningful,  can 
spur  the  economy  and  increase  our  prog- 
ress. 

We  have  already  begun. 

I  have  appointed  an  expert  in  the  field. 
Col.  T.  R.  GlUenwaters,  as  a  special  advisor 
to  lead  this  effort. 

We  have  re-activated  the  Governor's  Ad- 
visory Commislon  on  Ocean  Resources.  This 
is  made  up  of  top  men  In  the  oceanographlc 
field,  many  of  whom  are  here  tonight. 

I  would  like  at  this  moment  to  salute  them 
and  thank  them  for  their  wiUingness  to  help 
in  this  effort. 

This  Commission,  called  GACOR,  already 
has  recommended  creation  of  an  interagency 
council  for  ocean  resources.  If  our  studies 
find  this  practical,  such  a  council  could  well 
be  the  forerunner  to  a  state  office  of  Ma- 
rine Resources. 

Such  an  office  could  correlate  Interstate 
activities  as  well  as  coordinating  federal- 
state  activities  and  above  all,  offering  support 
and  help  to  the  Independent  sector  which, 
after  all.  must  provide  the  main  thrust  if 
California  is  to  develop  as  a  major  sea 
state. 

But  we  envision  looking  beyond  the  borders 
of  California,  also,  a  sea-oriented  state  must 
look  to  others  with  the  same  interests  and 
the  same  problems. 


and  out  of  the  ashes  and  ruin  to  rebuild 
the  SociallEt,  equalltarlan  society. 

Billions  in  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
are  being  fuimeled  Into  programs  to  tear 
down  our  culture  while  being  "explained " 
as  In  the  public  interest  In  order  to  re- 
build for  the  promised  future. 

The  biggest  snag  encountered  Is  that 
many  Individual  Americans  love  their 
homes  and  refuse  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  living  in  the  new  look-alike, 
standard-conforming  homes. 

So  to  help  push  the  individual  property 
owner,  the  open  housing — more  appro- 
priately term  "destruction  of  housing'— 
philosophy  has  been  borne  of  revolu- 
tionary necessity  to  lower  the  value  of 
real  estate  by  sending  free  men  ruioning 
into  the  suburbs  and  urban  areas,  sur- 
rendering their  family  homes  and  estates 
to  the  ravages  of  the  planned  ghetto. 

Having  attained  their  goal— planned 
ghetto — the  bureaucratic  theorists  are 
then  able  to  cry  poverty  and  substandard 
hoiaslng.  These  theorists  take,  tear  down, 
and  rebuild,  all  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  taxpayers  whom  the  same  bureau- 
cratic dreamers  had  earlier  run  out  of 
town. 

And  the  American  people,  who  take 
the  time  to  study  the  situation,  are  be- 
coming convinced  that  those  who  now 
talk  about  giving  away  were  the  same 
ones  who  had  taken  away.  Those  who 
created  the  problem  are  now  the  same 
dreamers  who  think  that  only  they  can 


As  soon  as  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  I  . 

picture,  especially  if  government,   industry     l^ope  to  meet  with  my  fellow  GovemOTs  from     solve  the  problem  they  have  created  Be 
and  labOT  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  each     Washington.  Oregon,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  to     sides  it  keeps  them  on  the  peoples  oav- 

***^"-  m^?^."""  '^°*'^^  '^^  *  ^^'  ^"^  ^°"     ^"'  <^^^t««  Jo*«-  and  ^  e«xl  for  poll- 

Such  a  community  eventually  oould  look 
toward  working  with  our  neighbors  of  botJi 
the  north  and  south,  Canada  and  Mexico,  in 
solving  mutual  problems,  exchanging  ideas 
and  information. 

A  PadOc  Basin  Community  of  states  could 
activate  broad  programs  involving  coopera- 
tion among  the  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  independent  sector. 

These  programs  oould  b*  as  wide  and 
varied  as  the  field  of  oceanography  Itself. 

These  would  Include  research  into  utlllaa- 
tion  of  ocean  resources,  resolution  ot  marl- 
time  legal  questions;   tax  incentives;  review 


In  California  we  hope  and  plan  to  have  a 
major  hand  in  that  change.  Jvist  as  we  also 
plan  to  take  a  major  part  In  studying  the 
ocean  Itself,  Its  effect  on  climate,  and  its 
resources. 

We  tUlnk  Oallfomla,  with  its  1200-mlIe 
coast  line,  with  its  research  and  technology 
oriented  Industries  and  universities,  with 
Its  great  numbers  of  quaUfled  and  r>rllllant 
engineers  and  scientists,  should  lead  the  way. 

California  has  much  to  gain  from  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  orient  Itself  toward  the 
ocean. 

Our  rapidly  growing  population  needs  not 
only   water;    It  also   needs   jobs.   Heretofore 


we  have  t>een  a  state  oriented  to  agriciilture  *""*  analysis  of  all  related  federal  and  state 

and  defense  Industries.  Agriculture  must  con-  legislation,     ways     of     Improving    maritime 

tinue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  state's  econ-  trade,    fisheries   research   and   development; 

omy,  and  defense  will  also  be  of  vast  Im-  ^^ys  and  means  of  expanding  mineral  and 

portanoe  In  the  foreseeable  future.  °'^^  exploration  along  the  Continental  Shelf, 

But  we  should  not  depend  on  federal  funds  desalinizatlon;  polluaon  control  in  tidal  and 


tlcians. 

The  answer  to  our  cities'  problem  and 
the  ghetto  is  simple — but  headed  In  the 
wrong  direction. 

Take  off  the  pressure  of  forced  race 
mixing  in  housing,  schools,  and  neigh- 
borhoods, and  let  our  people  alone  to 
balance  their  society  by  seeking  its  own 
levels.  On  our  present  cotirse  we  will 
continue  to  btdld  city  after  dty.  but  in 
each  instance  the  city  will  be  vacated  as 
free  men  seek  to  move  on. 

By  now,  it  should  appear  obvious  the 
American  people  only  want  to  be  left 
alone.  The  open  housing  threat  against 
individual  freedom  solves  nothing— it 
creates  or  aggravates  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  herewith  foUow  my  re- 


aa  the  basis  for  an  Industrial  economy  and     ^*y  *^^*^:  improved  weather  and  tide  fore-     i^^rks  with  an  article  from  the  Washing 


advancing  technologies  will  continue  to  cut     <»*tlng,  and  expanded  recreatlonal-facUlties. 
down  the  numbers  employed  in  agri-business  ^  *°  •"^  °*  spending  bUlions  for  space 

while  at  the  same  time  increasing  produc-      eJtploration  and  many  billions  more  for  de- 
** —  fense  and  for  social  experiments,  the  oceans 

have  been  largely  overlooked  except  as  how 

they  affect  the  military. 
The  time  has  come  to  end  the  oversight. 

the  time  has  come  to  look  to  the  seas  as  w« 

build  for  the  future. 

In  California,  at  least,  we  Intend  to  do  Just 

that. 


tlon. 

Therefore,  California  must  turn  In  other 
directions  to  prepare  for  the  future.  One 
direction  is  west  and  that  way  lies  the  ocean. 

CalUomia  already  has  a  solid  oceanographlc 
foundation.  In  the  area  of  research  we  have 
the  Scrlpps  Institution  at  La  Jolla.  A  group 
of  our  state  colleges  has  banded  together 
for  further  research  at  Moss  Landing  on  the 
Monterey  Bay.  Our  department  of  fish  and 
game  operates  two  research  vessels  but  these 
are  pretty  much  limited  In  areas  of  com- 
mercial and  sports  fishing.  They  seek  to  es- 
tablish fish  immigration  habits  and  find  other 
information  of  importance  in  the  two  in- 
dustries. 

Industry  has  become  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  ocean  potential.  Lockheed  Board 
Chairman.  Daniel  L.  Haughton,  for  Instance, 
has  called  for  the  aerospace  and  petroleum 
Industries  "to  Join  forces  in  exploration  and 
development  of  the  Continental  Shelves." 


Open  Honsing:  A  Care  or  a  Caate? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic 
objective  of  the  ultra  leftwlng  extremist 


ton,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star  for  Jime  11.  cap- 

ticMied  "Open  Housing  Called  Bad  Rights 

Issue": 

OPETf    HoPsiNG    Called    Bad    Rights    Issux 

Open  occupancy  Is  the  worst  issue  the 
civil  rights  movement  has  aver  settled  on,  a 
member  of  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Social  Work  maintains,  and  "It  is  the 
ghetto  that  is  paying  dearly  for  tnls  giul  set 
up  by  the  liberals." 

Richard  Cloward,  writing  In  the  current 
issue  of  "Center  Diary,"  the  publication  erf 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions, said  that  it  is  not  Just  the  Negro 
who  is  suffering  because  of  the  "absurd 
emphasis  oa  desegregation  as  the  solution 
to  housing  problems  .  .  . 

"Every  poor  white  family  In  America  1« 
also  suffering  because  all  the  subsidies  are 
going  Into  middle-class  housing  and  not  into 
lower-class  housing." 

STJBSmiES  ON  "tricklb" 
Subsidies    for    low-income    housing    have 
been  reduced  "to  a  trickle  because  the  issue 
of   integration   has   been  tied   to   the  issue 
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jf  low-income  housing,"  Cloward  asserted. 

idding: 

"We  don't  have  the  troops  to  win  both 
tbeee  flgnts  slmuitaneously  and  bo  what  has 
liappened  is  that  we  have  lost  both. 

"Integrated  housing  and  open  occupancy 
l^ve  gone  down  the  drain,  as  well  as  the 
public  housing  program  and  rent  supple- 
jnents  .  .  ■" 

Liberals.  Cloward  continued,  have  always 
claimed  that  the  solution  to  the  housing 
problem  of  the  ghetto  is  to  break  it  up,  "but 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  ghetto  is  not 
going  to  be  broken  up." 

MUST  ai:Bun.D  ghetto 

Liberals  now  must  Join  with  others  seek- 
ing decent  housing  to  develop  a  program  "to 
rebuild  the  ghetto,"  Cloward  said.  They  have 
(0  accept  the  ghetto,  at  least  for  now,  and 
do  what  they  can  to  Improve  the  conditions 
of  the  epople  living  in  it,  he  said. 

Opening  up  housing  In  middle-class 
luburbs.  which  are  not  "in  any  ghetto  man's 
future  anyway,"  is  futUe  as  tenements  are 
being  razed  in  the  city  for  iUghways  and 
urban  renewal.  Cloward  said. 

"There  are  tremendous  housing  subsidies 
In  our  society,  but  the  poor  wlU  not  get 
than,  whether  they  are  Negro  or  white,  as 
long  as  the  issue  of  decent  housing  is  linked 
to  the  issue  of  open  occupancy. 

"It  is  a  hard  choice,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
choice,"  Cloward  said. 


Old  Enough  To  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  legislation  which  would  give  our 
young  people  the  right  to  vote  at  the  age 
of  18. 

The  time  Is  past  due  for  us  to  give 
these  young  people  the  right  to  vote. 
We  have  talked  aibout  it  long  enough.  It 
Is  time  that  we  get  serious  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  group  between  18  and  21  years 
(rf  age  Is  assuming  more  and  more  of  the 
most  Important  responsibilities  faced  by 
our  citizens.  They  are  asked  to  defend  the 
policies  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  making  sacrifices  in 
Vietnam,  yet  they  do  not  have  a  role  in 
helping  to  decide  the  course  of  policies 
which  they  are  asked  to  defend. 

I  feel  the  great  weight  of  evidence 
shows  that  18-year-old  citizens  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  full  citizenship. 

If  we  expect  those  who  reach  their 
18th  birthday  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
their  country,  to  fight  Its  wars,  and  sac- 
rifice in  its  defense,  then  I  believe  we 
should  grant  them  a  voice  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

As  President  Eisenhower  said : 

For  years  our  citizens  between  the  ages  of 
1«  and  21  have,  in  time  of  peril,  been  sum- 
moned to  fight  for  America.  They  should  par- 
ticipate In  the  political  process  that  produces 
that  fateful  summons. 

A  large  number  of  American  men  who 
fought  In  World  War  I,  In  World  War  n 
»nd  In  Korea  were  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21.  The  same  holds  true  for  those 
now  fighting  In  Vietnam.  When  we  called 


on  them,  we  did  not  say  they  were  too 
young  and  too  immature  to  fight.  I  do  not, 
in  all  honesty,  feel  that  we  can  turn 
around  and  tell  them  they  are  too  im- 
mature to  vote. 

At  present  there  are  about  900.000  New 
Yorkers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 
The  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
Is  greater  than  at  any  other  time  in  his- 
tory. It  Is  estimated  that  a  least  50  per- 
cent more  of  our  young  people  graduate 
from  high  school  today  than  a  decade 
ago.  In  our  State  of  New  York,  high 
school  graduates  must  have  at  least 
three  full-year  courses  in  American  his- 
tory which  Include  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Government  at  all  levels. 

With  this  preparation,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  have  to  vrait  3 
long  years  before  they  can  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  your  Govermnent. 

The  yoimg  people  of  today,  who  are 
better  educated  and  better  Informed  than 
those  of  any  previous  generation,  have  a 
contribution  to  make. 

Some  would  say  that  18-year-olds  are 
not  "wise"  enough  to  vote  intelligently. 
Perhaps  there  are  some  who  are  not 
"wise."  But  the  same  can  be  said  for  any 
age  group.  I  tend  to  agree  with  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
said : 

We  know  ttiat  wisdom  does  not  conne  neces- 
sarily with  years,  that  old  men  may  be  foolish 
and  young  men  wise. 

Eighteen-year-olds  graduate  with  a 
fresh  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. Studies  have  shown,  however,  that 
young  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  often  lose  their  enthusiasm 
because  they  are  imable  to  put  it  Into  ef- 
fect. America  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
enthusiasm ;  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  this 
fresh  viewpoint  toward  the  problems 
which  face  us  today. 

And,  finally,  I  think  that  by  granting 
the  vote  to  18-year-olds  we  can  provide 
a  strong  antidote  to  the  vocal  few  who 
demonstrate,  desecrate  our  fiag,  and  burn 
their  draft  cards. 

Many  who  participate  In  these  acts  are 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  Their  un- 
spoken argument  is  often,  "if  we  cannot 
have  a  say  in  our  Government  through 
the  ballot  box,  we  will  make  our  opinions 
felt  in  demonstrations." 

If  we  open  the  ballot  box  to  them,  we 
will  give  them  a  legal,  peaceful  way  to 
express  their  opinions.  More  Important, 
we  will  give  the  99  percent,  who  would 
not  think  of  particip>ating  In  such  &cts.  a 
chance  to  reaffirm  and  stengthen  their 
faith  in  America. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  once 
said: 

Our  young  people  would  be  more  than 
passive  voters — they  have  the  enthusiasm  and 
Idealism  of  youth;  they  are  fresh  from  their 
schools  and  colleges,  with  a  lively  interest  In 
politics  and  social  affairs,  and  they  would 
take  on  their  responsibilities  when  they 
would  be  more  apt  to  place  the  national  in- 
terest above  those  particular  interests  they 
will  l.Tter  acquire. 

Flecently  one  of  our  leading  ne\vspai>ers 
in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  gave  its  support  for  the 
18-year-old  vote. 

With  permission,  I  include  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News'  editorial  of  June  6  below : 
18:   Ou)  Enough  To  Vote 

Letting  18-year-olds  vote — a  reform  we've 
long   advocated^was   the   cause   for   which 


three  young  Kenmore  West  High  School  stu- 
dents spoke  up  at  a  Constitutional  Oonven- 
tlon  committee  hearing  here  the  other  day. 
And  we  must  say  their  16-year-old  chalmian, 
Leonard  Hindus,  served  their  cause  very  well 
with  ills  reply  to  what  was  Intended  as  a 
devastating  remark  by  an  unconvinced  Con- 
Con  delegate. 

"How  about  giving  the  vote  to  teeny- 
boppers  and  hippies?"  he  asked  the  earnest 
young  delegation. 

"Bums  and  vagrants  have  it  now."  was 
Leonard's  fast  reply — and  of  course  that  was 
exactly  the  point  that  needed  making:  that 
all  18-year-olds  should  no  more  be  Judged  by 
the  "teeny-boppers  and  hippies"  than  all 
adults  are  Judged  by  "bums  and   vagrants." 

No  one  guarantees  that  voters  of  any  age 
will  use  their  franchise  either  maturely  or 
wisely.  But  our  feeling  is  that  those  between 
18  and  21  would  do  as  well  with  It,  by  and 
large,  as  those  of  any  other  age  group.  And 
our  further  feeling  Is  that  the  responsibility 
of  beginning  to  vote  wtiile  they  are  fresh 
from  the  completion  of  their  high  school 
courses  in  history  and  government  will  have 
a  desirable  maturing  Influence  on  them. 

Beyond  this,  moreover,  is  the  point  that 
still  remains  for  us  the  clincher:  that  when 
a  boy  has  reached  the  age  where  he  must 
register  for  the  draft,  and  a  girl  lias  reached 
the  age  where  the  law  lets  her  marry  with- 
out consent.  It  is  time  to  begin  giving  them 
a  share  in  the  rights  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tions of  adult  citizenship. 

We  therefore  hope  the  Con-Con  will  agree 
with  the  delegation  from  Ken  West  and  vote 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 


President    Johnson's    Opportunity    Cam- 
paign for  Spanish-Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or    NEW    MEXICX) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, in  ceremonies  at  the  White  House, 
President  Johnson  welcomed  to  the 
U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  its  first  Commissioner  of 
Spanish-American  descent,  '^Hcente  T. 
Ximenes  of  New  Mexico. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  I  personally  do  not  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction whereby  some  Americans  are 
referred  to  by  hyphenated  titles.  I  do  so 
here  advisedly  to  denote  a  specific  group 
for  identification  only. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Spanish- 
American  community  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ximenes'  appointment  is  a  s>Tn- 
bol  of  American  aciiievement.  Yet  it  is 
also  a  reminder  of  how  much  more  we 
must  achieve  to  attain  first-class  status 
for  the  Spanish-American — in  jobs, 
wages,  educational  attainment,  housing, 
and  community  facilities. 

At  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  for 
Mr.  Ximenes,  President  Johnson  made 
public  a  special  Cabinet  committee  re- 
port which  detailed  the  Government's 
efforts  of  the  last  3  years  to  give  the 
Spanish-American  the  tools  and  re- 
sources and  help  he  needs  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  full  promise  of  American 
opportunity. 
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The  report  cited  some  of  the  statistics 
of  accomplishments  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration during  the  past  3  years: 

Almoet  34,000  Spaulsb  American  cbUdren 
enrolled  in  project  Headstart  programs  last 
summer; 

90.000  Spanish-American  youths  have  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  since  1964; 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  «41  million 
going  into  migrant  worker  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams is  devoted  to  Spanish-American  work- 
ers and  their  families; 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico — in  one 
town  of  Sandoval  where  the  population  is 
40  percent  Spanish-American — 300  residents 
are  receiving  technical  Job  training  In  a 
dozen  different  fields,  while  an  additional 
250  are  enrolled  in  basic  adult  education  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opjxjrtunlty; 

Individuals  and  cooperatives  in  the  five 
Southwestern  states  of  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Colorado,  Arizona  have  re- 
ceived (45  million  In  United  Stat«s  loans  to 
build  new  housing,  water  and  recreation 
facUltiee.  Many  of  the  beneficiaries  have  been 
Spanish -Americans. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  be  associated  with 
a  President  and  an  administration  which 
has  not  forgotten  the  second  largest 
minority  group  in  the  country. 

I  am  proud  that  President  Johnson  has 
moved  ouletly  and  effectively  to  en- 
courage equal  c«jportunity  for  Spanish- 
Americans  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Southwest. 

And  I  am  proud  that  our  Government 
believes  that  miKh  more  must  be  done, 
especially  for  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmworkers  who  are  now 
covered  for  the  first  time  by  a  minimum 
wage  law  proposed  by  President  John- 
son and  approved  by  the  Congress. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  hesi- 
tant in  using  the  powers  of  government 
to  fight  discrimination  and  to  train 
Spanish-Americans  for  new  skills  and 
careers.  Private  enterprise  must  do  no 
less.  The  leaders  of  local  communities 
in  the  Southwest  must  do  no  less. 

This  is  a  great  himian  story.  It  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  finest  progress  stories 
of  the  Johnson  suiministration. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  great 
Southwest,  as  a  Democrat,  and  as  an 
American,  I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the 
President  In  his  far-seeing  opportunity 
program  for  the  Spanish-American 
citizen. 


Mores  Mail  With  Snovrplow  Motor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  DANTKT.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all 
Members  of  this  House  are  well  aware, 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  suffered  a  power 
failure  1  week  ago.  It  is  on  these  occa- 
sions that  we  realize  how  dependent  we 
are  upon  electricity.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, when  electric  power  fails,  there  are 
many  functions  In  our  society  wliich 
must,  nonetheless,  not  be  allowed  to  come 
to  a  halt. 

Last  week,  when  the  Union  City.  N.J.. 
Post  Office  found  Itself  without  electric 
power,  building  engineer  George  Clark, 


a  very  resourceful  constituent  of  mine, 
was  not  content  to  wait  until  power  was 
restored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  a 
leading  newspaper  in  the  14th  District 
of  New  Jersey,  on  June  6,  1967,  which 
points  out  the  dedication  to  duty  pos- 
sessed by  the  employees  of  the  Union 
City,  N.J.,  Post  Office. 

I  particularly  commend  building  englr' 
neer  George  Clark  and  postmaster  Frank 
Ella  for  devotion  to  duty  which  is  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  U.S.  postal  serv- 
ice. 

The  story  follows: 
MovEB  Mail  Wttu  Snowi»low  Motor 

Someplace  in  that  post  office  slogan  they 
are  going  to  have  to  add  power  failures. 

During  the  failure  yesterday,  the  Union 
City  post  office  found  a  way  to  keep  the  mail 
flowing   without   missing   a   postage   stamp. 

Building  Engineer  George  Clark  of  West 
New  York  seeing  the  complex  machines  go 
quiet  when  the  power  went  off,  decided  he 
would  keep  things  humming. 

Using  the  motor  of  a  gasoline-powered 
snowplow,  and  a  little  imagination,  Clark 
kept  the  stamp  cancellation  machine  going 
without  let  up. 

Union  City  Postmaster  Prank  Ela  said  yes- 
terday Clark  would  be  nominated  for  de- 
partmental outstanding  achievement  award. 


Enforce  the  Draft  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    AI.ABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaf,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  joined  with  some  20 
other  Members  of  the  House  In  Introduc- 
ing House  Resolution  489,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  regarding  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

The  resolution  cites  two  laws  in  par- 
ticular which  are  being  violated  today. 
They  are  being  violated,  not  secretly  or 
quietly,  but  with  considerable  publicity 
and  bravado. 

We  see  no  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  any  Intention  what- 
soever to  enforce  these  laws. 

In  connection  with  this  issue  there 
follows  here  a  newspaper  column  from 
the  Birmingham  News  which  seems  to  be 
right  on  the  point : 

Fed  Ur   Wfth   Carmichaels  and   Kings 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washiugton. — The  American  people  are 
about  fed  up  with  the  near-seditious  mouth- 
Ings  of  one  Stokeiy  Carmichael,  the  West  In- 
dian Negro  who  preaches  wholesale  antlwhite 
hatred,  disloyalty  and  defiance  of  the  law 
across  the  land  ...  at  a  reputed  $1,000  fee 
per  si>ee<!h. 

And  citizens  are  also  getting  a  Uttle  weary 
of  the  rabble-rousing  tactics  of  Martin 
Luther  King  who  has  the  gall  to  map  dty- 
by-clty  racist  demonstrations  to  further 
Negro  "rtghts." 

Both  citizens  and  members  of  Congress  are 
asking  some  questions  about  the  boiling, 
carefully  contrived  racial  unrest  stalking  the 
nation.  Are  these  malcontents — the  Car- 
michaels and  Kings — above  the  law? 


Why  isnt  the  Justice  Department  crack- 
ing down  on  advocates  of  noncompliance  with 
the  Selective  Service  Act? 

SEKD     HIM    THERE 

And  shouldn't  Carmichael — who  says  "To 
heU"  with  the  United  States,  white  people 
and  the  draft — be  sent  pronto  to  the  country 
of  his  choice? 

Ten  days  ago,  mutterlngs  In  Congress  over 
the  antidraft  theme  exploded  into  a  resolu- 
tion triggered  by  20  members  of  the  House 
demanding  Jxastice  Department  enforcement 
of  the  draft  law.  There  was  no  overt  mention 
of  Carmichael. 

But  his  "To  hell  with  the  draft"  exhorta- 
tions to  Negro  youths  were  undoubtedly  the 
target. 

The  congressmen  urged  President  John- 
son to  force  action  by  the  attorney  general 
against  anyone  "who  knowingly  counsels. 
aids  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or  evade 
registration  or  service"— clear-cut  but.  ig- 
nored stipulations  of  the  draft  law. 

Who  is  this  Carmichael  who  ridicules  Pres- 
ident Johnson  as  a  "buffoon"  and  cabinet 
members  as  "fools"  and  "racists"? 

OamUchael,  classified  4-F  by  his  New  York 
draft  board.  Is  28,  and  a  native  of  Trinidad 
His  mother  was  a  Panamanian.  He  derived 
U.S.  citizenship  from  his  parents"  naturaliza- 
tion, entered  the  United  States  In  '52.  settled 
first  in  Harlem  and  later  In  the  Bronx  His 
father,  born  in  the  British  West  Indies,  is 
deceased.  He  has  four  sisters. 

SEMTBEATNIK 

A  1960  graduate  of  the  Bronx  School  of 
Science,  he  earned  a  phUoeophy  degree  four 
years  later  at  Howard  University  where  t>e 
joined  and  later  headed  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC). 

His  affinity  for  Negro  rabble-rousing  dur- 
ing undergraduate  days  at  Howard  took  him 
repeatedly  to  the  South  for  participation  in 
demonstrations.  Freedom  Rides,  etc. 

Slender,  tall.  In  semlbeatnlk  attire  and 
wearing  sunglasses,  Caxmlchael  goes  for  the 
spellbinder  approach  in  appearances  before 
young  audiences,  cleverly  tailoring  his  texts 
to  the  literate  or  Illiterate  composition  of 
his  listeners  who  may  number  from  100  to 
5.000  (October  29,  1966,  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  of  the  University  of  California ) . 

He  doesn't  spare  anti-American  venom  or 
invective  when  haranguing  predominantly 
Negro  assemblies.  And  they  apparently  love 
it. 

On  the  rostrum,  Carmichael — ig^noring  the 
soaring  casualty  toll  of  heroic  GI's  in  Viet- 
nam— bitterly  denoiinces  both  the  war  and 
the  draft.  He  characterizes  Negroes  fighting 
In  Vietnam  as  "hired  killers"  and  "black 
mercenaries." 

This  is  "Lyndon  Johnson's  war"  ...» 
"white  man's  war."  says  the  self-appointed 
Negro  messlah. 

AjrnWAB     BRAVADO 

Sometimes  Carmlchaers  antiwar  bravado 
reaches  its  screeching  zenith.  On  a  TV  pro- 
gram last  August  21,  he  boasted  that  h* 
wouldn't  fl«ht  In  Vietnam  and  added:  "I 
would  urge  every  black  man  In  this  country 
not  to  fight  In  Vietnam." 


I 


Dallas:  A  City  En  Route  to  the  Supersonic 
Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  Air  Transport  AssociaUon,  Stu- 
art a.  Tipton,  gave  an  interesting  and 
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thought-provoking  speech  recently  In 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Tipton  commented  on  the  value 
of  the  supersonic  transport,  not  only  to 
the  Dallas  area  but  to  every  State  in 
the  Union.  He  did  this  by  describing  the 
new  jobs  that  would  be  created  and  the 
bolstering  of  the  national  economy 
through  the  investment  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  construction  of  the  aircraft. 
He  also  made  a  very  good  case  for  the 
value  of  speed  in  and  of  itself. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  move  ahead  and  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  supersonic 
aircraft.  This  was  a  wise  decision  and 
one  which  I  am  sure  will  be  endorsed  by 
Congress. 

■  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to  let  this 
tremendous  technological  Improvement 
go  by  the  boards.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  recent  and  unfortunate  experi- 
ence in  the  Middle  East  to  see  just  how 
Important  it  is  to  have  the  speed  of 
communication  for  face-to-face  meet- 
ings which  an  SST  will  provide. 

Mr.  Tipton  pointed  out  that  regard- 
less of  what  we  do  there  will  be  an  GST 
age,  and  at  least  three  coimtrles  will 
be  leading  the  way  Lnto  It.  The  English 
and  French  are  jointly  producing  the 
Concorde.  It  will  be  test-flown  next 
February  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in 
1971.  Russia  Is  in  the  competition,  too, 
and  a  Moscow  newspaper  has  said  that 
their  SST  will  be  test-flown  "within  a 
few  mtMiths." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  su- 
personic transport  program  to  the 
United  States,  and  because  Mr.  Titpon's 
remarks  describe  the  situation  so  well, 
I  am  including  his  remarks  in  the 
Ricord: 

Dallas — A  Cmr  En  Route  to  the  Supersonic 
Age 

(Remarks  of  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  president.  Air 

TranspcM^  Association,  at  the  Rotary  Club, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  June  7,  1967) 

I  am  always  impressed  when  I  come  to 
Dallas  becatise  the  impact  of  aviation  Is  so 
dear  to  see.  It  starts  at  Love  Field  and  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  what  an  asset  that 
hisy  place  is.  Love  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive airports  In  the  world  and  is  already 
operating  at  a  level  that  I  am  sure  surprasses 
even  the  most  optimistic  Texas-style  expec- 
tations that  ware  advanced  when  It  was 
acquired  back  In  1928. 

Last  year  more  than  ten  million  psissen- 
lars  used  the  airport.  Just  twice  the  amount 
It  1961.  Tills  means  that  Dallas  traffic  In- 
creased at  a  faster  rate  than  the  Industry 
M  whole  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  pace  the 
industry  because  during  those  five  years,  air- 
line traffic  in  the  United  States  increased  85 
per  cent. 

Total  airline  employment  In  the  area 
•tMids  at  6.000  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
♦4«,2  million. 

All  of  this  reinforces  the  concept  of  Dal- 
las a  leading  center  of  aviation  and  makes  its 
aerial  gateway.  Love  Field,  a  major  part  of  the 
aviation  picture.  The  field  has  almost  2.000 
employees  whose  payroll  last  year  was  about 
112  million  making  it  one  of  the  leading 
Industrial  plants  of  northern  Texas. 

More  than  that,  the  airlines,  through  the 
gateway  at  Love  Field,  brought  in  more  than 
«ne  half  a  mUllon  visitors  and  conventioneers 
last  year  and  they  spent  more  than  •70 
million  in  Dallas.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
a>erce  tells  us  that  each  dollar  brought  in 
by  a  tourist  generates  seven  additional  dol- 
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lM«  M  ttl  easy  to  see  the  mUliotB  of  dxA- 
lan  that  floir  through  that  gateway. 

There  are  other  Love  Fields  In  the  United 
States.  Tha*  ts  to  «ay:  good,  dependable, 
safe,  productive  airports. 

Lave  Field,  however.  Is  different  In  one 
very  Important  respect.  The  people  In  the 
Dallas  area,  along  with  their  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  west.  In  Fort  Worth,  realize  that 
a  new  and  improved  alrpM^  ts  needed  to 
handle  the  rising  tide  of  traffllc. 

Both  cities  are  to  be  praised  for  their 
achievement  in  Joining  together  to  develop 
a  truly  regional  airjjort  to  serve  both  cities. 
It  is  Just  this  sort  of  far  seeing  area  plan- 
ning which  wUl  make  our  cities  useful 
places  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Despite  the  pressing  need  for  Increased 
airport  capacity,  only  two  other  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  the  United  States  are  now 
building  new  air  carrier  airports. 

Houston  and  Kansas  City  will  open  their 
new  airports  some  time  early  next  year.  There 
will  be  new  facilities  at  Sacramento.  Jack- 
sonville and  Hunstvllle  but  that  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  It.  Since  major  airport 
construction  lead  time  Is  about  seven  to  ten 
years,  we  will  have,  then,  a  net  addition  of 
six  new  airports  by  1975.  And  by  that  time, 
traffic  will  have  trebled. 

One  of  the  leading  airUnes  of  the  world, 
Branlff,  is  headquartered  here.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  airlines  throughout  the  world,  only 
nine  are  larger.  Branlff  Is  larger,  for  instance, 
than  the  airlln|i  of  such  major  nations  as 
Italy,  Japan  and  The  Netherlands.  BecaOse 
Branlff  U  truly  an  international  alrUne,  it 
makes  Love  Field  a  key  International  air 
gateway.  Branlff's  recent  merger  with  Pan- 
agra  strengthens  the  air  ties  that  Dallas  has 
with  all  of  Latin  America. 

There  is  a  great  potential  in  travel  and 
trade  between  Texas  and  the  countries  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  With  a  new  fleet  of  pro- 
ductive, and  colorful,  aircraft  and  with  more 
to  come,  this  Dallas-based  airline,  I  am  sure, 
will  Increase  its  position  in  the  ranking  of 
the  world's  airlines. 

And,  I  don't  have  to  teU  you  about  the 
contributions  to  Dallas'  aviation  leadership 
that  have  been  made  by  another  major  trunk 
airline  which,  while  not  headquartered  here. 
Is  a  busy  and  useful  citizen.  I  mean,  of 
course.  American  Airlines.  And  they  go  way 
back  In  Dallas'  air  history.  In  1928.  as  Texas 
Air  Transport,  they  operated  the  first  regu- 
lar air  service  In  Texas.  A  good  friend  of 
yours,  C.  R.  Smith,  started  his  airline  career 
with  that  company. 

Now.  of  course.  American  is  big  business 
here  and  enplaned  more  than  one  million 
passengers  last  year. 

Recently,  •American  Airlines  announced 
the  construction  of  a  $7^  million  terminal 
at  Love  Field.  Branlff  is  in  the  midst  of  an  $8 
million  improvement  pn-ogram  at  the  airport. 
These  are  just  the  Improvements  on  the 
ground.  The  Improvements  In  the  air  are 
even  more  startling  and  more  significant.  In 
the  four-year  period — 1967-1970 — the  air- 
lines will  be  spending  more  than  $5  billion 
for  new  flight  equipment  and  related  facili- 
ties. Most  of  it  Is  going  for  new  jet  aircraft. 
The  re-equipment  program  through  1970  In- 
cludes more  than  716  new  aircraft. 

The  U.S.  airlines  serving  Dallas  Include 
American,  Branlff.  Central.  Continental, 
Delta.  Eastern  and  TVans-Texas.  TTiey  ac- 
count for  1.7  billion  dollars  of  the  over-all 
industry  amount.  Much  of  the  new  flight 
equipment  will  be  used  to  Improve  Dallas 
service. 

Just  as  Dallas'  airport  needs  large  amounts 
of  money  Just  to  keep  pace  with  current  de- 
mands, and  to  anticipate  tomorrow's  require- 
ments, so  do  all  other  metropolitan  airports. 
WhUe  the  Federal  government,  working 
with  the  state  and  local  government,  hope- 
fully will  continue  and  even  expand  their 
financial  support  oT  the  nation's  airport 
system,  it  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 


additional  funds  for  airport  development 
must  come  from  private  sources. 

One  of  the  major  sources  ot  revenue  has 
been  the  landing  fee.  Airlines,  which  last 
year  contributed  »80  million  In  landing  fees 
at  air  carrier  airports  throughout  the  coun- 
try, accept  the  fee  as  a  normal  cost  of  doing 
business.  At  current  rates,  they  expect  that 
they  will  be  paying  $250  million  In  landing 
feee  by  1971. 

With  a  new  airport  and  with  the  new 
supersonic  aircraft  which  wm  be  Introduced 
by  the  United  States  In  1975,  DaUas  wUl  sit 
at  the  crossroads  of  trade  between  the  U.S. 
and  South  America  and  between  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Administration  has  taken  an  Impor- 
tant step  by  recommending  the  construction 
of  prototype  SST  aircraft.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Congress  will  concur  In  this  deci- 
sion and  will  enable  the  U.S.  to  not  only 
maintain  but  enhance  their  world  leader- 
ship in  aviation.  With  the  competition  for 
men's  minds  growing  stronger  each  day.  that 
nation  which  leads  in  technology,  be  it  In 
outer  space  or  inner  space,  has  an  Important 
advantage.  We  can't  afford  to  turn  our  back 
on  the  progress  that  is  represented  by  the 
supersonic  transport. 

The  development  and  production  of  the 
SST  will  stimulate  significantly,  through  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs,  our  na- 
tion's economy  and  the  economies  of  many 
local  communities  such  as  DaUas.  It  will 
create  an  average  level  of  more  than  50.000 
direct  Jobs  with  an  annual  payroll  of  nearly 
one-half  billion  dollars  among  airframe  and 
engine  contractors  and  first  level  subcon- 
tractors. Employment  multipliers  Indicate 
that  for  every  direct  SST  Job  created  across 
the  land,  four  additional  Jobs  wUl  be  created 
In  the  subcontracting  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries and  in  such  nonmanufacturing  Indus- 
tries as  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  busi- 
ness services,  finance.  Insurance,  real  estate 
and  local  transportation. 

Becatise  the  SST  is  so  vast  a  Job,  it  U  be- 
ing spUt  up  by  Boeing  to  a  number  of  com- 
panies throughout  the  U.S.  A  key  member 
of  the  SST  team  will  be  Dallas'  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  Company.  LTV  wlU  make  the  center 
section  of  the  SST  or  about  10  p«r  cent  of 
t*  e  aircraft.  The  two  center  sections  for  the 
prototypes  represent  $21  million.  Later,  as 
production  starts,  hundreds  of  mUllons  will 
fiow  Into  Dallas  via  LTV  and  other  support- 
ing firms. 

But  the  multl-bllllon  dollar  Investment 
wlU  spread  In  other  areas  as  weU.  Boeing 
estimates  that  up  to  2,000  companies  will 
eventually  produce  some  hardware  for  use 
on  the  SST. 

But  more  than  the  new  Jobs  being  cre- 
ated, more  than  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  the  SST  wm  make  to  the  economy, 
there  is  an  overriding  reason  for  Its  con- 
struction. That  is  speed. 

I  have  had  lots  of  discussions  as  to  whether 
the  building  and  putting  into  service  of  the 
supersonic  airplane  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do. 
Usually,  at  some  stage  In  the  discussion,  the 
questioner  pops  out  with  the  very  funda- 
mental Inquiry  as  to  whether  we  should 
strive  to  travel  at  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound. 

That's  a  good  question  and  we  might  as 
well  look  at  It.  When  looking  at  it.  we  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  decision  is  not 
really  ours  to  make.  The  British  and  French 
made  it  when  they  reached  a  decision  to 
build  a  Concorde.  At  that  point,  the  SST  age 
was  launched  and  we  as  a  country  were  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  either  excelling  In  It 
or  deliberately  t\irning  our  lead  in  air  trans- 
port manufacturing  over  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  lets  assume 
that  this  Is  not  the  case  and  contemplate 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  speed  of 
travel  is  good  In  Itself. 
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Tbe  whole  history  of  the  air  transport 
Industry  tends  to  prove  that  Increetsed  sjieed 
of  transportation  la  good.  During  my  time 
the  canilslng  speeds  of  aircraft  has  Increased 
from  125  miles  per  hour  to  180  miles  per 
hour  to  220  miles  per  hour — then  300.  then 
400.  and  now  a  Uttle  less  than  600  miles 
per  hour.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  these 
Increases  resulted  from  a  great  public  de- 
mand that  air  transportation  be  made  faster, 
because  the  public  really  did  not  Icnow  wha.t 
the  speed  potential  of  the  airplane  was  But 
one  thing  is  quite  clear.  Once  the  public  was 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  travel  at 
greater  speeds,  they  grasped  that  opportunity 
iu  ever-increasing  numbers.  Speed  and  de- 
pendability are  what  we  are  selling.  Speed 
and  dependability  are  what  the  public  wants 
to   buy. 

As  all  of  you  can  see  at  any  time  in  re- 
viewing the  airline  advertising  in  your  daily 
newspapers,  the  airlines  make  every  effort 
to  make  a  journey  as  pleasant  as  they  can. 
But  no  one  doubts  the  passenger's  purpose 
when  he  gets  on  an  airplane.  He  wants  to 
get  to  his  destination,  or  If  he  Is  at  his  des- 
tination, he  wants  to  return  home.  No  mat- 
ter how  pleaSarit  the  Journey  is  made  for 
him,  he  has  for  all  of  these  years  demon- 
strated that  he  wants  to  get  it  over  with  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

I  suppose  It  could  be  argued  by  the  hypo- 
thetical questioner  who  doubted  the  value  of 
increased  speed,  that  Just  because  the  public 
wants  something  it  does  not  Justify  the  great 
expenditure  of  time,  effort,  and  money  in 
going  beyond  our  present  subsonic  speeds. 
That  leads  us  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  Is  value  In  this  nation's  interest  to  pro- 
vide for  vastly  Increased  speed  of  transporta- 
tion. I  say  there  Is — and  that  this  value  U 
great.  I  would  go  further  and  say  that  greatly 
increased  speed  of  transportation  is  essential 
to  the  nation's  interest. 


Our  country's  present  position  of  world 
leadership.  Its  present  strong  economy,  and 
its  present  great  productiveness  are  based 
entirely  upon  human  ablUty — upon  human 
talent.  You  have  all  seen  the  vigorous  searcli 
for  able  young  people  that  our  business  en- 
terprises have  been  engaged  In  for  a  number 
of  years.  This  Ls  a  concrete  manifestation  of 
the  prevailing  conviction  that  the  business 
wliich  succeeds  is  the  business  which  has 
attracted  to  its  service  the  ablest  young 
people  avail.ible. 

All  this  being  the  case,  one  of  our  national 
objectives  must  be  to  utilize  the  talent  and 
capability  wliich  we  have  as  efficiently  as 
possible.  And  when  I  say  this  I  am  not 
talking  about  only  young  corporate  execu- 
tives, r  am  talking  about  everyone  who 
works,  because  it  is  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  of  them  which  make  the  country  great. 
It  being  necessary  to  use  oiu-  capability  with 
the  greatest  of  efficiency,  it  Is  of  great  na- 
tional value  to  see  to  it  that  they  move  with 
speed — that  their  time,  whether  for  business 
or  necess;u-y  recreation,  is  conserved.  It  is  in 
the  achievement  of  this  objective  that  the 
airlines  have  made  their  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  country.  As  speed  has  increased, 
more  and  more  waste  of  time  has  t>een  elimi- 
nated. 

Now  I  come  buck  to  the  original  question. 
Having  reached  the  point  where  subsonic 
speeds  are  an  established  part  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  should  we  go  any  further? 
Should  we  stop  our  progress,  ctirb  our  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  waste  of  time?  Since  the 
state  of  the  art  clearly  i)ermlts  supersonic 
speed  of  transportation,  I  would  put  the 
question  a  different  way.  I  would  ask  In  view 
of  aviation's  responsibility  to  the  country  and 
Its  people  how  can  we  Justify  refusing  to 
proceed  inu>  the  supersonic  age. 

Dallas    clearly   sees    the    need.    WTien    the 


VS.  SST  Is  introduced  In  1975,  I  am  sure 
this  dty  will  have  a  new  airport,  ready  to 
receive  It.  Dallas  thtia  will  not  be  merely 
moving  Into  the  supersonic  age,  It  will  be 
leading  the  way. 


New    York — Second    Congressional    Dis- 
trict's Annoal  Questionnaire  Response 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation and  convenience  of  my  col- 
leagues and  my  constituents,  I  am  pleased 
to  submit  the  percentage  analysis  of  re- 
sponses to  my  questionnaire  on  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day. 

This  year  my  questionnaire  was  pre- 
pared by  the  students  of  the  political 
science  department  of  Suffolk  County 
Community  College  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Ronald  J.  P.  Lesko. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  college  and  Its 
hard-working  students,  and  wish  to 
thank  my  constituents  for  their  partici- 
pation. 

The  difference,  in  those  questions  that 
do  not  add  up  to  100  percent,  1«  that 
percentage  which  was  left  blank  by  those 
who  completed  the  questionnaires.  The 
percentage  analysis  follows: 
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II  n  percentl 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
1.  Do  you  teel  that  a  far-reaching  arms  control  agreement  with  Russia  is  practical  ind  wise' 

(imml'n' ltVou^t^«^''o*7^'~  ^''^  '"  '""^^  °'  »"'  '"dmg  polices  w.lh  Communist-governed  countries  to  date,  and  that  w«  should  expand  trad*  with 

3.  Do  you  (eel  that  the  United  States  is  concerning  itself  excessively  with  problems  m  other  parts  of  the'worJd? 

4.  Is  Asia  within  our  range  of  interests? •  <■  k    wv 

5.  Should  the  United  States  lessen  its  involvement  in  Europe? 

6.  Do  you  believe  that  military  victory  is  possible  for  the  iJnrted  States  in  Viet.iam?     '"" 

7.  Do  you  believe  we  can  win  the  peace  after  a  military  victory?  

S  lu  "fT.S'  '.°'"  '**''"*  '''°"-  "°"'''  *«  '''"  bombing  and  further  escalation  u«onditio"na'llV? ' 

9  Should  the  foreign  aid  portion  of  the  budget  be  ^  

<a)  Increased? 

(b)  field  at  present  level? 

(c)  Decreased?       


t; 


SPACE  AND  DEFENSE  * 

^h21m  '*f' "'^' ,'''*  "^'  "'  °«'  f^"  P'Oi'^'T'  is  a  deterrent  to  our  national  health,  education,  and  welfare  objectives? 
Should  we  develop  a  more  effective  antimissile  defense  system?  «  "ui<=vii.iss.. 

Should  the  draft  system  be  drastically  revised?  

Do  you  feel  that  our  draft  system  should:  ' 

(a)  Use  the  lottery  system? 

(b)  Consider  national  intellectual  needs  in  postwar  situations  (educational  dfeleremerits)? 


BUDGET  AND  TAXES 


Is  nn  Inn  IHI  Ihfl  Z.fH^l"?,'^'^ '~"'  '^?  '''""*^!''  1"*1L"  ""^I^^'  ""  ••"  Vietnamese  war  without  reducing  spending  m  eithtr  area? 

15  Do  you  tee  that  the  Federal  Government  annually  should  increase  its  support  of  the  arts  and  humanities? 

6  Do  you  ee    hat  some  Federal  tax  credit  plan  should  be  developed  covering  college  and  private  high  school  education 'co*ts? "'"" 

17  Do  you  feel  the  President's  proposed  6  percent  tax  increase  (suTcharge)  ,s  neces^ry?  .   .  ^ 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

18  Should  social  security  benefits  be  geared  to  the  cost  of  living? 

19  Do  you  feel  that  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  has  been  a  success? 

20  Do  you  favor  stronger  Federal  controls  over  technological  areas  like  air  pollution 


and  automobile  manutacturing?. 


PERSONAL.  POLITICAL.  AWO  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

21    Do  you  feel  that  positive  advance*  have  come  about  in  the  area  of  racial  equality  in  the  last  10  years? 

ii  ?f^  Congress  gone  as  tar  as  it  should  In  terms  of  legislating  the  morality  of  civil  eights?  

23   Should  the  Federal  Government  develop  a  plan  for  controlling  campaigns  expenditures?  ' 

Z4    Do  you  feel  that  Federal  controls  ought  to  be  adopted  relative  to  an,  computerized  collection  ol  all  citizerB'  personal  fii«  noW  available  ta  Washington,"  bxirV 

CRIME  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

2b  Do  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  respecting  the  rights  ol  suspects  and  convict*)  criminals  unduly  h«ffl|Mr  Uw  enforcemtntr 


Yes 


47 

33 
51 
73 
50 
70 
49 
IS 

7 
V 
55 


34 

65 
55 

40 
42 


7S 
67 
71 
51 


7« 


60 
Z2 
34 

31 
30 


No  opinion 


( 

10 
7 

3 
6 


5 
8 
3 
11 


3 

35 
3 


3 
8 
6 
19 
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LABOR  AND  TRANSPOffTATION 


21  Do  r<x>  f**'  ""*  ^^'  ■nions  are  insufficiently  centrofM  indw  present  Federal  lews? 

27.  Should  sec.  14-b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be  repealed? 

;t  Should  the  Federal  Government  lend  support  to  a  major,  aiultDevel  transportation  system  along  the  northecst  coast? 

CONSERVATION 

29.  Is  the  Federal  Government  doing  enough  regarding  the  conservation  of  valuable  inland  areas,  wetlands,  rtvers.  seastiores.  etc?. 


1* 


No  opinion 


24 

53 

Zl 


66 


4 

24 

10 
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Reaction  to  Senator  Percy's  Hoasing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF    OHCGOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reaction  to  Senator  Percy's  housing  bill, 
which  I  have  been  pleased  to  Introduce 
on  the  House  side,  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly favorable  In  my  State  of  Oregon. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Portland  Oregonlan — 
one  of  the  west  coast's  leading  news- 
papers— urging  serious  consideration  of 
this  Important  measure: 

Percy's  Hottsing  Plan 

Republican  Sen.  CTuirles  Percy  of  IlllnoU 
wants  to  provide  the  county  with  "an  im- 
portant new  tool  for  mobilizing  the  enor- 
mous resources  at  the  private  sector  behind 
■otind  grassroots  programs  to  make  today's 
sltim  families  the  middle  income  home  own- 
ers of  tomorrow." 

All  Republican  senators,  have  Joined  Sen. 
Percy  as  cosponsors  of  a  bill  be  Introduced 
last  weelc  which  would  make  private  money 
available  for  renovating  slum  or  near-slum 
bousing  for  acquisition  at  low  interest  by 
poor  people.  The  federal  government  would 
pick  up  part  of  the  tab.  but  only  a  small  part 
In  comparison  with  present  low-cost  housing 
programs. 

The  Percy  bill  would  establish  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  which  would 
be  authorized  to  sell  $3  billion  In  bonds  to 
private  investors.  It  would  lend  the  money 
raised  In  this  manner  to  local  non-proflt 
organizations  which  would,  in  turn,  buy.  Im- 
prove and  resell  houses  to  faanllies  now 
financially  tinable  to  purchase  homes.  The 
federal  government  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  the  interest  paid  by  NHOF 
and  the  lower  interest  the  home-buyers  paid 
the  local  organizations.  An  appropriation  of 
110  million  is  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  this  purpose,  Jumping  to  $20  million 
the  following  year  and  $30  million  in  fiscal 
1970. 

Another  $3  million  In  federal  funds  would 
be  appropriated  tor  a  Technical  Assistance 
Service  which  would  help  the  local  groups  to 
plan  their  housing  programs  and  to  educate 
and  counsel  prospective  home  buyers  in 
their  responsibilities  and  problems. 

Sen.  Percy  admits  his  plan  may  require 
amendment  to  perfect  its  machinery,  as  some 
of  his  more  luke-warm  cosponsors  have  in- 
dicated. One  can  foresee  opposition  from 
several  directions.  Democrats  may  hesitate 
to  lend  their  majority  support  to  a  bill  ao 
overwhelmingly  Republican  in  sponsorship 
and  which  would  build  up  a  freshman  Re- 
publican senator  who  is  considered  a  presi- 
dential possibility. 

No  doubt  some  will  argue  that  the  bill 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  racial  segregation, 
although  Sen.  Percy  has  made  It  clear  be  la 
for  c^>en  housing. 

Regardless  of  the  obstacles  to  passage,  the 
proposal  deeervflB  Mrlotu  consideration  not 
only  in  Congress  but  by  the  public  as  well. 


This  country  should  be  able  to  solve  Its  low- 
cost  bousing  problem  by  means  other  than 
massive  federal  spending. 


The  Court,  the  G>nstitation,  and  die 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able John  B.  Foumet,  chief  Justice  of 
the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  has  pre- 
sented a  scholarly  paper  on  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  court  as  a  defender  of 
the  people  under  a  constitutional  system 
of  government. 

His  well-chosen  remarks  remind  us  of 
our  duties  as  individual  Americans  to 
speak  out  and  work  to  prevent  iurther 
erosion  of  our  laws  by  the  maverldc  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  of  this  body  for  Chief  Justice  Four- 
net's  papers  to  follow  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Thb  Court,  the  Constttution.  and  the 

Peoplk 

(Remarks  by  Chief  Justice  John  B.  Pouraet. 

at  the  banquet  of  the  Pl  Lambda  Beta  and 

Pl  Oamma  Mu  fraternities.  Lafayette,  La., 

AprU  18.  1B58) 

ICeetlng  with  you  tonight  Is  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  day  that  will  Unger  long  In  my 
memory  as  It  Us  relived  again  in  futnire  tran- 
sient reflections.  It  furnishes  abundant  proof 
of  the  fact  t^at  one  does  not  live  long  before 
he  realizes  how  short  is  a  Ufetlme  and  bow 
many  added  llfetlmee  be  will  need  to  de- 
serve the  kindness  the  world  shows  him  in 
the  first.  For  this  reason,  I  am  thankful  I 
enjoy  good  health.  A  weaker  man  nUght  well 
be  overcome  by  the  kindness  that  has  been 
showered  on  me  on  this  day  alone. 

Many  occasions  arise  that  require  me  to 
apeak  to  lawyers  and  Judges — perhaps  too 
many.  For  this  reason  I  ask  that  my  profes- 
BionaJ  brothers  bear  with  vaa  as  I  address 
my  remarks  primarily  to  the  student  mem- 
bers of  the  hoet  fratemitieB  and  to  their 
facility  leaders.  These  teachers  are.  after  all, 
the  advance  guard  on  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge  that  la  now  forging  for  our  stu- 
dents the  vital  »nVr  that  will  weld  Into  their 
solution  of  the  staggering  prxablems  of  this 
space  age  the  wisdom  that  has  oome  to  us 
from  the  ancients. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  Texan  Is 
asked  to  make  a  speech — in  or  out  ot  Texas — 
the  first  subject  that  comes  to  his  mind  la 
Texas.  I  suppose  it  is  almost  as  well  known 
that  when  a  Judge  is  asked  to  speak,  his 
mind  turns  automatically  to  ttie  law  and  the 
courts.  ThiB  Is  tartte  in  my  case. 

The  Judiciary  was  not  originally  my  am- 
bition in  life.  The  advocacy  of  the  cause  ot 
others  and  the  political  arena  were  more  to 


my  hklng.  But  a  man  Is  not  the  architect 
of  his  own  destiny,  and,  with  the  donning 
of  the  Judicial  robes,  I  turned  from  advocacy 
and  politics  and  have  caade  the  law  and  the 
Improvement  of  Justice  my  life's  work.  To 
this  end  my  paramoimt  desire,  outside  of 
my  regular  ooMrt  duies,  has  been  to  Instill 
in  our  people  a  greater  understanding  of 
and  reverence  for  the  Judicial  branch  of  our 
government. 

That  desire  finds  roots  In  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  our  American  way  of  life  depends 
upon  public  confidence  In  our  courts  and 
honor  and  respect  for  the  men  who  wear  the 
black  robe  upon  its  benches.  This  is  so  be- 
cause under  our  system  of  government  the 
courts  occupy  a  xmique  position  of  extra- 
ordinary importance.  Underlying  their  obvi- 
ous function  of  reconciling  the  conflicts  of 
Individuals  ■with  themselves  and  with  the 
state  is  the  inherent  task  of  keeping  sep- 
arated in  their  respective  orbits  of  influence 
the  stAte  and  federal  governments,  and  of 
maintaining  in  prop>er  perspective  those 
delicate  checks  and  balances  that  prevent 
encroachment  by  tlie  legislative,  executive, 
or  Judicial  divisions  upon  the  prerogatives 
of  the  others.  To  this  end  the  courts  enjoy 
the  high  prlTllege  of  interpreting  the  consti- 
tution Tinder  irtiich  we  live  and  of  Judging 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  perimeter 
of  influence.  Judges  are.  consequently,  with 
the  exception  of  the  people  themselves,  from 
whose  hands  alone  ccm  come  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  the  final  architects  of  our 
governmental  structure.  And  the  only  re- 
straint the  constitution  places  upon  their 
exercise  of  this  high  function  Is  that  of 
self-restraint. 

Justice  Story — the  great  author,  educator, 
lawyer,  and  Jurist — once  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  role  of  the  courts  in  ooir 
lives  in  this  way,  and  I  quote:  "Where  there 
is  no  Judiciral  defMrtment  to  enforce  rights, 
the  govMTiment  must  either  perish  by  its  own 
Imbecility,  or  the  other  departments  of  gov- 
ment  must  tisurp  power  •  •  •  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty.  The  will  of  those  who  govern 
will  become,  under  such  circumstances,  abso- 
lute and  despotic;  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  that  power  la  vested  In  a  single 
tyrant  or  In  an  assembly  at  tyrants." 

Because,  therefore,  of  a  deep  love  of  coun- 
try, a  consecration  to  otir  American  way  of 
life,  and  an  empassloned  belief  In  the  God- 
given  rights  of  man  as  set  out  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  gxiaranteed  in  our 
constitution,  I  feel  Impelled  tonight  to  com- 
ment upon  the  ImplicatlonB  inher^it  in  the 
recent  trend  of  decisions  in  the  highest  court 
In  otir  land  that  is  causing  much  dissension 
and  confusion  among  our  people.  This  trend 
Is  not  only  undermining  the  confidence  our 
people  have  long  reposed  In  the  court's  abil- 
ity to  preserve  the  fundamental  and  essential 
elements  of  government  under  a  written  con- 
stitution, but  Is  having  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  that  face 
our  way  of  life  in  all  of  Its  many  aspects. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  tonight  to  review 
the  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  that  are  subjecting  it  to  the  most 
adverse  criticism  it  baa  had  to  weather  in 
Its  long  and  honored  history,  even  though 
this  crltldKn  Is  unquestionably  exciting 
widespread  concern  for  the  oourt's  attitude 
to  Its  proper  governmental  role  aind  envelop- 
ing It  With  a  thickening  shadow  of  disrespect. 
Suffice   It  to  aay  there  Is  today  a  growing 
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alarm  tunong  the  people  who  feel  this  court 
U  gradually  arrogating  uato  ItaeU  legtslativ* 
power  and  ezecutlTe  f\inctl<»a  never  sur- 
rendered to  tlie  judicial  brancb  of  tb»  goT- 
emment  or  even  contemplated  by  Mb»  leaders 
who  moulded  tbe  original  thirteen  colon!  ea 
Into  a  united  whole  and  which  none  of  the 
Qlustrlous  and  learned  men  who.  until  re- 
cently, graced  that  august  bench,  would  have 
dreamed  of  exercising. 

Afl  a  res\ilt.,  large  segments  of  our  people 
contend  that  something  U  happening  to  the 
law  of  our  land  and  the  supposed  sover- 
eignty of  our  states.  Serious  thinking  and 
discussion  by  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life  Is 
leading  them  to  conclude  that  at  no  period 
In  the  history  of  our  republic  has  this  coun- 
try strayed  further  from  the  sound  ptkll- 
oeophy  and  principles  upon  which  It  was 
founded.  Many  are  convinced  that  the  court 
ts  now — before  nebulous  public  resentment 
can  become  hardened  putollc  resistance — en- 
gaged in  reshaping  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment with  a  speed  that  will  leave  little 
recognizable  in  another  generation.  And. 
realizing  that  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
our  constitution  can  b«  destroyed  Is  In  tb« 
court,  they  read  Into  this — whether  rightly 
or  wrongly — «  suggested  method  whereby 
commtinism,  reaching  its  deceptively  pater- 
nal but  erosive  tentacles  Into  even  this  high 
tribunal  can,  with  oon&dence,  undertake,  in 
this  vulnerable  spot.  Its  long  range  plan  of 
wiping  frcon  existence  our  benefident  guar- 
antees of  individual  freedom  under  law. 

These  expressions  on  the  part  of  so  many 
of  our  people  evidence  a  growing  fear  that 
our  republic  will  be  destroyed  If  government 
under  written  law  Is  permitted,  unchecked, 
to  give  way  to  government  erf  expedience 
dependent  upon  the  will  or  whim  of  men 
swayed  by  shortsighted  popular  passions  of 
the  nxoment.  To  prove  this  fear  is  real  and 
not  imaginary,  these  dissidents  point  to 
rulings  which  they  assert  evidence  tb«  fact 
that  the  court — with  the  stroke  of  a  pen 
and  without  a  vote  at  the  polls  or  In  legis- 
lative halls — Is  tipping  so  crazlly  our  struc- 
ture of  triple  checks  the  symmetry  erf  th* 
whole  Is  becoming  the  trepidation  of  the 
balance. 

Almost  dally  we  find  commentators,  au- 
thors, and  speakers,  reaching  unfortunately, 
a  wide  audience  that  Is  not  entirely  sure  of 
the  exact  meanings  conveyed,  asserting  that 
these  revolutlorLary  and  far-reaching  deci- 
sions are  casting  into  oblivloa.  the  constitu- 
tional barriers  that  have  long  shielded  the 
states  from  the  creeping  paralysis  of  an 
encroaching  federal  government,  thus  depriv- 
ing th«  individual  states  of  their  sovereign 
rights  so  meticulously  reserved  In  the  con- 
stitution. They  say,  further,  that  the  court 
with  an  Increasingly  nationalistic  attitude 
is  creating  a  federal  citizenship  supposedly 
Immune  from  state  regulation  and  control, 
and  also.  In  an  over-patemallstlc  attitude, 
la.  by  resort  to  novel  theories  and  unreason- 
able technicalities  of  construction,  hedging 
Individuals  about  with  righte  never  intended 
by  the  constitution,  with  the  result  that  law 
enforcement  Is  breaking  down  and  peaceful 
citizens  find  It  dangerous  to  venture  onto 
our  streets,  while  criminals  walk  them  with- 
out fear  of  reprisal.  In  the  process  they  com- 
plain the  court  has  unwittingly  trespassed 
upon  two  of  the  most  basic  rights  of  the 
states,  that  Is,  the  police  power  whereby  they 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  the  right  of 
state  courts  to  try  and  punish  those  who 
contravene  state  laws. 

Possibly  the  gravest  concern  is  being 
▼olced  by  those  who  feel  the  trend  orf  the 
court's  decisions  shows  a  marked  •oUcltude 
for  subversives,  and.  In  thla  way,  furthers  the 
cause  of  communism.  The  declsloins  evidenc- 
ing this  trend.  It  is  asserted,  are  those  that 
(1)  hamstring  leglslaUve  lnvee«gaUon«.  by 
denying  the  right  of  oommittees  to  questloQ 
the  oonununlstlc  leanings  and  actions  orf 
wltneaaee;  (3)  strip  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  his  CX>ngree8lonal  authority  to  dl8charg« 


known  communists  in  his  ranks:  (3)  nullify 
the  right  c^  states  to  ferrert  from  their  offlclaj 
family  adherents  to  communistic  Ideologies 
under  the  pretext  Congress  preempted  the 
field,  although  a  contrary  Intention  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  legislation  Itself;  (4)  compel 
states  to  admit  to  the  practice  of  law  known 
communlstB  tainted  with  criminal  back- 
grounds, despite  the  fact  the  s^te  courts 
have,  traditionally,  beeai  the  sold  Judges  of 
the  moral  fitness  and  character  of  those 
who  would  practice  before  them:  and  (5) 
prohibit  the  states  from  removing  commu- 
nists who  have  infiltrated  strategically  vul- 
nerable p>oeltlons  in  our  educational  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  undermining — In 
their  formative  years — our  impressionable 
youth,  upon  whose  shoulders  will  rest  the 
task  of  securing  In  tomorrow's  world  the 
liberties  we  have  enjoyed  In  today's. 

This  alleged  solicitude  caiised  an  Indiana 
senator  to  say  last  year,  in  proposing  legis- 
lation to  reetJict  within  constitutional 
bounds  the  courtls  deflective  wanderings 
from  its  Judicial  function.  I  quote  that  "No 
conceivable  oc^nblnatlon  of  votes  in  Congress 
could  hav«  done  as  much  damage  to  our 
legislative  barriera  against  communism  and 
subversion  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  done  by  its  recent  opin- 
ions." 

Particularly  alarming  to  the  memben  of 
the  legal  profession  Is  the  fact  that  studies 
being  made  by  Oongreas,  bar  aseoclatlons,  and 
other  organizations  reveal  this  usurpation  ctf 
power  by  the  federal  Judiciary  Is  being  exer- 
cised without  reliance  on  statutory  law,  con- 
stitutional mandate,  or  recognized  legal  prin- 
ciples developed  In  the  Jurisprudence,  but, 
instead,  upon  books,  treatises,  committee 
testimony,  articles,  and  peeudo  legallstle 
pap>ers  that  are  without  foundation  In  law 
and  are.  in  fact  inimicable  to  oxir  entire 
concept  of  government.  These  are  the  i»odtict 
of  Intellectual  agitators  and  pro[>agandlstB 
that  are  paid  to  advance  Ideas  and  Ideals 
that  are  not  legalistic  In  fact  or  tenor  and 
hav«  rK>  foundation  in  substance,  cannot 
withstand  the  test  of  practical  application  to 
the  probleCM  of  oux  way  ol  life,  and  are 
disseminated  by  those  whose  purpose  Is  to 
advance  selfish  objections  and  foreign  ideol- 
ogies detrimental  to  the  i>eople  as  a  whole  and 
to  their  long  range  interests. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  unusual  vision  and 
foresight  of  Edward  Douglass  White,  th.e 
otdy  Loiilslanlan  to  sit  on  our  land's  highest 
court,  when,  first  Euscending  that  level  In  1896 
ho  pinpointed  the  danger  inherent  in  a 
total  disregard  for  consrtltutlonal  precedents 
that  had  withstood  aU  challenges  for  so 
many  years.  I  believe  his  views  In  this 
resi>eot.  as  well  as  his  exp>oeltlon  of  the 
function  of  the  court  in  upholding  the  con- 
stitution, are  well  worth  repeating,  and  I 
quote: 

'My  inability  to  agree  with  the  court — in 
the  conclusion  which  it  has  Just  expressed — 
causes  me  much  regret.  Great  as  Le  my  re- 
spect for  any  view  by  It  announced,  I  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  Its  opinion  and 
decree  In  this  case  virtually  annuls  Its  previ- 
ous decisions  In  regard  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  i« 
therefore  fraught  with  danger  to  the  court, 
to  each  and  every  citizen,  and  to  the  republic. 
The  conseryatlon  and  orderly  developanent  of 
our  institutions  rests  on  our  acceptance  of 
the  result*  of  the  past,  and  their  use  ae 
lights  to  guide  our  s«epe  In  the  future.  Teach 
the  lesson  that  settled  principles  may  be 
overthrown  at  any  time,  and  confusion  and 
turmoil  must  ultimately  result.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  its  function  of  Interpreting  the 
constitution,  th^s  court  ezerclsee  an  august 
power.  It  stts  removed  from  the  contentions 
erf  political  i>&rtlee  and  the  animoeitles  of 
factions.  It  seeims  to  me  that  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  lofty  mission  can  only  be  secxired 
by  the  stability  ot  its  teachings  and  the 
sanctity  which  surrounds  them.  If  the  per- 
manency of  Its  conclusions  Is  to  depend  upon 


the  personal  opinions  of  those  who.  frcwn  tune 
to  time,  may  make  up  its  membership,  it 
will  Inevitably  become  a  theatre  of  political 
strife,  and  its  action  will  be  without  coher- 
ence or  oonslstency. 

"There  is  no  great  ptrlndple  oif  ocaistltu- 
tlonal  law  •  •  •  which  has  not  been  ulti- 
mately defined  by  the  adjudications  of  this 
court  after  long  and  earnest  struggle,  u 
we  •  •  •  are  to  apiieal  to  the  wrttings  of 
economists  in  order  to  unsettle  all  these 
great  principles,  everything  Is  lost  and 
nothing  saved  to  the  people.  The  rights  of 
every  individual  are  guaranteed  by  the  safe- 
guards which  have  been  thrown  aroxuid 
them  by  our  adjudications.  If  these  are  to 
be  assailed  and  overthrown  •  •  •  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  Is  •  •  •  of  little  worth. 
My  strong  convictions  forbid  that  I  take  part 
In  a  conclusion  which  aeema  to  be  so  full  of 
peril  to  the  country.  I  am  unwilling  to  do  so. 
without  reference  to  the  question  ot  what 
my  personal  opinion  on  the  subject  might 
be  if  the  question  were  a  new  one,  and  was 
thus  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  framers. 
the  history  o<  the  government,  and  the  long 
line  of  deciaiofnA  by  this  court. 

"The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  In  adopt- 
ing a  written  constitution  haa  often  beea 
lmp>eached  upon  the  theory  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  written  instrument  did  not 
afford  as  complete  protectlati  to  liberty  as 
would  be  enjoyed  under  a  constitution  made 
up  of  the  traditions  al  a  free  peopla  Writing. 
it  has  been  said,  does  not  insrure  greater 
stability  than  tradlUon  does,  while  it  de- 
stroys flexlbUity.  The  answor  has  alwayi 
been  that  by  the  foresight  of  the  fathers  th* 
construction  of  our  written  ocmsitlttuloD  was 
ultimately  confided  to  this  body,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  Judicial  etructure, 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  act  with 
perfect  freedom  from  the  Infltience  of  fac- 
tion and  to  preserve  the  benefits  at  con- 
sistent interpretation. 

"The  fundamental  conception  ot  a  Judi- 
cial body  is  that  at  one  hedged  about  by 
precedents  which  are  binding  on  the  court 
without  regard  to  the  personality  o*  iti 
members.  Break  down  thla  belief  In  Judicial 
continuity,  and  let  It  be  felt  that  on  great 
constitutional  queetlons  this  oourt  la  to  de- 
part from  the  settled  conclusions  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, and  to  determine  them  according 
to  the  mere  opinion  ot  thoae  who  tempo- 
rarily fill  Its  bench,  and  our  constitution 
will.  In  my  Judgment,  tie  bereft  ot  value  and 
become  a  moat  dangerous  Instrument  to  tb« 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people." ' 

My  friends,  while  this  warning  apparently 
had  a  salutary  effect,  as  the  court  for  many 
years  clamped  upon  itself  a  proper  Judicial  re- 
straint, as  above  stated,  we  find  that  wltliin 
the  last  two  decades  the  court  la  again,  aa 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Vanderbilt  said. 
"fumbling  at  the  task  allotted  It  under  the 
constitution,"*  in  that  its  members  seem  de- 
ermlned  to  use  the  court,  not  aa  an  agency 
for  constitutionally  shaping  law.  but  as  a 
forum  for  broadcasting  individual  theories 
and  philosophies. 

The  really  serious  question  all  of  thii  dis- 
cussion, criticism,  and  confusion  is  bringing 
to  the  forefront  is  whether  our  government 
under  a  written  constitution  is  breaking 
down:  whether  the  American  theory  that 
tried  and  true  principles  of  government  may 
be  enshrined  In  a  written  constitution  and 
entrusted  to  the  courts  for  protection  is  prov- 
Ing  to  be  illusory.  Upon  the  way  in  which 
that  question  is  answered  depends  the  future 
of  our  republic. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assiu-e  you  that  although 
the  conviction  Is  growing  the  court  has  done 
much  damage  to  our  constitution  and  has 
strayed  far  from  the  sound  philosophy  In 
which  it  was  ooncelved.  this  adverse  criticism 
hEU  not,  as  yet,  done  irreparable  damage  to 
the  faith  of  otir  people  in  tbe  court  aa  s 
necessary  institution  of  orderty  government, 
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and  the  court  has  not  wandered  so  far  from 
Its  assigned  role  it  cannot  be  returned  to  its 
proper  sphere.  We  do  not,  therefore,  stand 
poised  today  in  the  center  of  such  a  crisis 
that  hastily  conceived  plans  must  be  ac- 
cepted in  the  immediacy  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in  one  of  his  con- 
curring opinions.'  very  aptly  pointed  out 
that  "The  accretion  of  dangerous  power  does 
not  come  In  a  day.  It  does  come,  however 
slowly,  from  the  generative  force  of  un- 
checked disregard  of  the  restrictions  that 
fence  in  even  the  most  disinterested  asser- 
tion of  authority."  The  converse  is  equally 
true.  Dangerous  power,  once  assumed,  can- 
not be  destroyed  In  a  day.  or  corrected  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  The  solution  docs  not. 
therefore,  lie  in  a  rash  of  impulsive  and 
Ughty  considered  measures.  In  such  a  course 
lies  as  great  a  threat  to  the  equilibrium  that 
maintains  the  proper  checks  and  balances  in 
our  political  triumvirate  Ets  do  the  present 
deflective  tendencies  of  the  so-called  "run- 
away court." 

The  approach  to  the  problem  must,  there- 
fore, begin  with  confidence  In  the  belief  that 
enlightened  and  dispassionate  public  criti- 
cism of  the  court's  decisions  wUl.  in  time, 
cause  its  members  to  re-examine  their  as- 
signed function  of  interpreting — not  mak- 
ing— the  law;  and  to  interpret  that  law  in 
accordance  wllh  the  intention  of  its  redac- 
tors, leaving  law  revision  and  amendment  to 
the  people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
Only  if  this  fails  should  resort  be  made  to 
carefully  considered  plans  for  restricting  the 
court's  Jurisdiction  In  Congrress  within  the 
authority  vested  In  that  law-making  body 
by  the  constitution.  This  may  seem  a  slow 
method  to  an  Impatient  man.  but  the  alter- 
native \B  misrule  and  a  rettun  to  the  tyranny 
from  which  our  forefathers  fled. 

For  this  action  to  be  effective,  however, 
today  Is  the  time  to  carefully  study  the 
court's  traditional  role  in  government.  Now 
is  the  time  to  formulate  the  constructive 
criticism  and  carefully  considered  disap- 
probation of  the  court's  departures  from 
established  constitutional  doctrine  that  can, 
if  voiced  with  sufficient  force  and  volume, 
make  Itself  heard  in  all  three  halls  of  govern- 
ment. 

Because  citizen  indifference  and  lethargy 
often  reflect  lack  of  information,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  legal  profession  to  afford 
some  leadership  in  directing  the  public's 
attention  to  this  tlu-eat  and  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  wise  public  opinion.  But  this 
reeponslbillty  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the 
thoulders  of  the  lawyer  and  the  Judge.  It 
rests  upon  all  citizens.  And  it  does  not  rest 
heaviest  upon  the  old  and  the  retiring.  It 
rests  equally  upon  the  maturing  genera- 
tions— the  seedbeds  generating  today  those 
forces  that  will  determine  the  harvest  of 
tomorrow. 

It  may  be  felt  I  have  chosen  an  Inappro- 
priate audience  of  young,  unseasoned  minds 
before  which  to  place  such  a  weighty  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  among  such  young 
students  as  we  have  here  tonight  that  lies 
the  nucleus  of  the  minds  that  will.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  take  over  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. In  them,  therefore,  lies  our  hope 
for  a  return  of  the  proper  balance  in  our 
trtumvirate  of  government  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  constitution  If  our  way  of  life  U 
to  sur\'ive. 

It  Is  difficult  for  one  generation  to  under- 
stand those  who  will  one  day  supplant  It.  or 
for  the  newcomers,  trying  their  strong  young 
wings  for  the  first  time,  to  look  upon  their 
elders  as  capable  of  meeting  on  equal  ground 
the  foibles  and  complexities  of  a  new  age. 
Yet  each  succeeding  generation  seems  to 
carve  for  Itself  Its  own  special  niche  In  the 
framework  that  has  been  built  by  those  who 
have  gone  before;  and.  together,  there  is  no 
task  we  cannot,  with  faith  in  our  individual 


and  collective  resourcefulness  and  initiative, 
accomplish. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  draw  much  com- 
fort from  the  Intelligent  and  courageous 
countenances  of  my  audience,  and  i>artlcu- 
larly  the  younger  members.  My  brief  con- 
versations today  with  these  young  college 
students  has  confirmed  what  I  find  every- 
where. The  youth  of  this  nation  are  con- 
scious of  the  precious  legacy  of  constitu- 
tional government  to  which  they  stand  in 
heirship.  And  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
accept  their  responsibilities  as  citizens  In 
their  search  for  guidance  in  the  future  In 
the  tradition  of  our  country's  glorious  past. 

I  would  admonish  them  tonight,  however, 
to  guard  against  becoming  so  engrossed  in 
the  present-day  emphasis  on  the  Sputniks 
and  the  Muttnlks,  the  brilliance  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  speed  of  the  guided  missile, 
and  the  supposed  progress  Russia  is  making 
in  the  scientific  field  they  will  be  weaned 
away  from  the  erosions  occurring  in  our 
constitutional  government. 

Instead,  live  closer  to  our  constitution, 
and  endeavor  to  fully  undersUnd  its  true 
meaning.  Learn  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  created,  what  its  antecedents  were,  who 
wrote  it.  their  philosophical  and  political 
alms,  and  how  they  devised  this  document 
as  the  necessary  Implement  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  as  we  know  it.  Recapture  that 
meaning:  revitalize  the  Spirit  of  '76,  and 
make  both  an  integral  part  of  your  educa- 
tional heritage  as  free  Americans.  Let  time 
increase — never  diminish — their  signific- 
ance. Only  when  you  fully  know  your  rights 
under  the  constitution  and  your  power  to 
change  or  protect  It.  can  you  make  It  serve 
to  safeguard  your  freedom. 

Toung  ladles  and  young  gentlemen,  the 
future  is  yours,  and  the  opportunities  for 
service  and  distinguished  citizenship  were 
never  greater.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
you  possess  the  vigorous.  Imaginative,  and 
courageous  leadership  so  vitally  needed  to- 
day for  tomorrow's  world.  And  I  have  every 
faith  that,  with  your  guidance,  our  glorious 
'leritagc  of  freedom  under  the  constitution 
will  be  preserved,  inviolate,  for  the  genera- 
tions that  follow! 


Freedom  for  Baltic  State* 


'  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
B6  L  ed  at  page  1170. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week,  on  June  15,  marks  the  27th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Union's  take- 
over of  the  Baltic  States,  Uthuanla, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  by  force  of  arms. 
For  27  years,  the  unfortunate  peoples  of 
these  countries  have  been  enslaved  by 
the  despots  of  the  Kremlin,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  have  been  extermi- 
nated or  exiled  to  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  in  Siberia  and  other  places  in 
Communist  Russia. 

Throughout  this  time,  Lithuanian,  Lat- 
vian, and  Estonian  refugees  in  our  own 
country  have  toiled  tirelessly  and  un- 
ceasingly in  bringing  the  plight  of  their 
former  countrymen  to  our  attention. 
They  are  zealously  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  a  return  to  freedom  for  their  mother 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  have  a  right  to  be  free  and  In- 
dependent, as  they  were  for  centuries 


before  the  Soviet  occupation  on  June  15, 
1940. 

The  United  States  demands  freedom 
for  all  nations  and  peoples  in  Africa  and 
Asia.  We  should  do  no  less  with  respect 
to  Europe.  The  Baltic  States  are  more 
than  700-year-old  nations  and  certainly 
have  at  least  as  much  entitlement  to 
freedom  and  independence  as  does  any 
new  country-  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  must  not  have  a  dou- 
ble standard  for  freedom  with  respect 
to  any  nations  or  peoples  on  the  face  of 
this  earth. 

The  situation  in  the  Baltic  States  be- 
comes more  intolerable  with  the  passage 
of  time.  This  is  because  exterminations 
and  deportations  still  continue  and  there 
is  a  real  danger  of  eventual  decimation 
of  the  nationals  of  these  countries,  ac- 
companied by  ever-increasing  occupa- 
tions of  the  lands  by  people  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
their  relatives  in  our  country  are  waging 
an  heroic  fight  for  freedom.  They  de- 
serve the  full  sympatliy  and  support  of 
all  freedom -loving  Americans. 


Congreitmen  Who  Made  It  the  Hard  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  its  Sun- 
day magazine  of  June  4,  1967.  the  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  Sunday  Dispatch  In- 
cluded an  inspiring  tribute  to  several  of 
our  colleagues  In  Congress.  It  Is  entitled 
"Congressmen  Who  Made  It  the  Hard 
Way,"  with  the  subheading  "How  10 
Lawmakers  Overcame  Serious  Physical 
Handicaps,"  In  order  that  this  deserved 
recognition  may  be  shared  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  and  by 
their  constituents,  I  respectfully  submit 
It  for  insertion  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Congressmen  Who  Made  It  the  Hard  Way — 

How     10     Lawmakers    Overcame     Seriovs 

Phtsical  Handicaps 

(By  Prances  Spatz  Leigh  ton) 

When  is  a  handicap  an  asset?  When  It 
makes  you  more  determined  to  get  ahead. 
That  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  Congress. 
as  witness  several  handicapped  lawmakers 
who  not  only  got  ahead  but  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  suiTer  from  a  physical  disabil- 
ity. 

Some  of  them  could  easily  have  despaired 
of  ever  recovering  from  their  crippling  afflic- 
tions. Yet.  through  determination  and  great 
effort,  they  all  managed  to  fight  their  way 
to  success  and  Into  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Take  Representative  Robert  Dole.  Republi- 
can. Kansas,  who  spent  39  months  in  hos- 
pitals in  Italy.  Africa.  Michigan  and  Kansas 
after  a  grenade  shattered  his  body  while  he 
was  platoon  leader  of  the  Tenth  Mountain 
Division  of  the  Army  in  Italy.  His  weight  had 
gone  down  to  120  pounds,  scarcely  enough  to 
keep  his  6-foot  2-inch  body  alive.  He  was  en- 
cased in  a  plaster  cast  from  knees  to  ears. 
His  neck  vertebra  was  fractured,  his  spinal 
cord  damaged,  both  anns  and  legs  were 
paralyzed.  Worst  of  all  was  the  realization 
that  he  could  no  longer  fulfill  his  life's 
dream — to  be  a  surgeon. 
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It  was  then  he  made  hia  grim  decision — 
he  would  rise  above  this  and  help  thOB«  leaa 
fortunate  as  a  lawyer.  His  chances  were  very 
slim,  even  after  his  right  arm  was  reshajjed 
with  the  help  of  bone  and  muscle  trans- 
planted from  his  leg.  Though  finally,  with 
the  help  of  numerous  operations,  be  was  well 
enough  to  go  to  college,  he  could  not  take 
notes  with  either  hand.  He  solved  this  prob- 
lem by  using  a  tape  recorder  to  get  the  most 
coveted  "notes"  In  class.  His  cheerful  and 
determined  attitude  so  Impressed  one  of  his 
hospital  physical  therapists  that  she  ended 
up  marrying  him  and  taking  his  bar  e.xam- 
Inatlon  for  blm  while  he  dictated  the  an- 
swers. 

Today  he  Is  the  same  cheerfxil  and  deter- 
mined man  as  he  looks  forward  to  several 
more  trips  to  the  hospital  for  still  more  op- 
erations. "I  had  the  decision  to  make  of 
whether  to  let  well  enough  alone  or  try  for 
greater  use  of  my  right  hand  and  I've  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance.  They're  thinking  of 
fusliig  my  wrist  to  give  It  greater  strength 
and  my  wife  and  I  are  excited  about  the 
Idea." 

Strangely  enough,  one  of  the  men  who 
bunked  near  Dole  In  an  Army  hospital  at 
Battle  Creek.  Michigan,  Is  also  now  on  Capitol 
Hill.  He  was  Col.  Philip  A.  Hart,  now  the 
ranking  senator  of  Michigan  and  a  Democrat. 
Senator  Hart  also  suffered  a  shattered  arm 
and  stiU  has  no  feeling  In  some  of  the  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand. 

Another  World  War  H  casualty  who  has 
risen  to  the  top  Is  Representative  Olln  E. 
Teague,  Democrat,  Texas,  known  as  "Tiger 
Teague"  to  the  men  who  serve  on  his  com- 
mittees. He  is  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
on  Caplt<H  HIU,  holding  chalrmanshlpts  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  ASairs, 
the  subcommittee  on  Manned  Space  Flight 
and  the  subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight. On  his  Space  Flight  committee  alone. 
be  keeps  an  eye  on  3.5  billion  dollars  of  the 
NASA  budget. 

A  himk  of  artillery  shell  took  three  Inches 
out  of  his  leg — Including  his  ankle — when 
he  WM  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  Germany  com- 
manding the  First  Battalion  of  the^l4th  In- 
fantry, 79th  Division.  Medics  grafted  back 
the  torn  foot,  but  left  the  leg  three  inches 
shorter  and  minus  an  ankle.  This  was  only 
one  of  Teague's  war  wounds.  There  were  oth- 
ers— enough  to  keep  him  In  a  miltiary  hos- 
pital for  two  years  and  to  earn  him  12 
decorations  including  the  Sliver  Star  with 
two  clusters  and  the  French  Crolz  de  Guerre 
with  Palm. 

"Except  in  the  morning  when  I  put  on  my 
special  shoe  to  raise  my  foot  three  Inches,  I 
never  even  think  about  being  handicapped." 
says  Teague.  "I  don't  play  golf  because  I 
cant  do  well  without  an  ankle,  but  I  do 
play  handball — and  I'm  pretty  dam  good  at 
It  if  I  say  so  myself.  I  play  about  ten  games 
a  week  in  the  Raybum  gym."  Congressman 
Teague  has  his  ofDce,  too,  in  the  choice  office 
building  on  Capitol  HIU — the  Raybum 
Building. 

Teague  may  not  play  golf,  but  Congress- 
man Larry  Winn  Jr..  Republican.  Kansas. 
does  play  it  well,  and  with  one  leg  missing 
above  the  knee  and  the  other  badly  shat- 
tered. He  even  plays  tennis,  although  he  lets 
the  far  balls  go  by. 

Winn,  a  freshman  on  Capitol  Hill,  had 
his  heart  set  on  spmrts  as  a  boy — he  was  All 
State  on  the  high  school  track  team  when 
tragedy  struck.  It  happened  at  Lake  Lota- 
wana.  Kansas  City,  when  he  was  pushing  a 
motor  moat  away  from  shore.  "I  can  laugh 
now  and  say  I  was  run  over  by  a  boat,"  Winn 
says,  smiling  ruefuily.  "Someone  didn't  real- 
ize I  was  there  and  started  the  motor.  It  was 
nip  and  tuck  whether  I'd  survive  and  I've 
had  several  re-amputations  so  an  artificial 
leg  could  be  fitted.  But  you  would  be  amazed 
at  what  you  can  do  U  you  must.  When  this 
thing  happened  to  me  and  I  was  caught  In 
the  props  and  dragged  down  I  rose  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  18  feet,  and  somehow 
swam  to  shore  before  anyone  saw  me. 


"I  dont  think  there's  anything  you  can't 
do  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  It.  It's  old 
hat,  but  I  believe  there  are  too  many  p>eople 
with  handicaps  who  are  too  bxisj  feeling 
sorry  for  themselves  to  have  any  time  to 
concentrate  on  the  challenge  of  a  physical 
handicap. 

"Sure.  I'm  sorry  I  didn't  get  to  be  the  track 
star  I'd  dreamed  of  being,  but  I  can  dance, 
and  by  golly  I  still  swim.  And  anjrthlng  I  can 
do,  someone  else  can  do,  and  maybe  even 
better." 

One  of  the  most  touching  stores  of  disaster 
In  childhood  that  was  turned  Into  a  triumph 
Is  that  of  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes. 
Republican,  Wisconsin.  At  age  three,  a  bout 
with  polio  left  him  so  devastated  that  he  had 
to  brace  his  knee  with  his  hand  In  order  to 
walk  because  he  was  unable  to  lock  his  left 
knee. 

As  he  gfew  up.  he  shunned  sympathy  and 
he  refused  to  be  stopped  or  embarrassed  by 
his  awkward  gait,  even  plajrlng  baseball — 
but  letting  a  stand-in  run  the  bases  for  him. 
Before  cars  had  automatic  transmissions,  he 
worked  out  his  own  way  to  drive  a  car.  Now 
he  wears  a  brace  and  Instead  of  feeling  sorry 
for  himself,  he  Is  joyful  and  elated  that  he 
no  longer  must  use  his  hand  to  help  his  knee 
In  walking.  "I  have  as  much  fun  as  anyone 
else.  I  have  every  blessing.  I  don't  consider 
this  little  brace  a  cross  and  no  one  else  who 
has  a  physical  handicap  should  either.  It's 
a  great  opportunity  to  use  one's  ingenuity 
and  Imagination." 

His  Imagination  and  Ingenuity  helped  him 
become  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  In  the  86th.  87th  and  88th 
Congresses  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate-House Republican  leadership.  He  resigned 
as  policy  chairman  In  1965  to  devote  full 
time  to  hlB  responsibilities  as  senior  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, a  post  he  still  retains  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. Byrnes  holds  the  American  Good  Gov- 
ernment Society's  Washington  award  for  his 
"contributions  to  good  goveriunent  In  the 
United  States." 

Representative  Charles  E.  Bennett  Demo- 
crat, Florida,  has  a  story  that  Involved  polio, 
too.  but  it  was  not  contracted  In  childhood. 
By  a  quirk  of  fate  It  was  contracted  from  a 
child,  however,  on  July  4.  1945.  In  a  native 
hut  In  northern  Luzon,  the  Philippines, 
where  he  was  staying  while  leading  1000 
Rxierrlllas  In  mountain  and  Jungle  fighting. 
He  was  told  he  would  never  walk  again,  but 
after  two  years,  he  walked  out  of  a  hospital 
on  on  two  canes,  determined  to  fight  a  dif- 
ferent battle — a  battle  for  a  seat  In  Congress. 
His  opponents  said  he  was  too  puny — 130 
pounds.  5  feet  11  inches — to  stand  the  rigors 
of  office.  He  won  the  1948  election,  deter- 
mined to  prove  he  could  have  a  good  attend- 
ance record  even  when,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, he  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair. 

Now  Congressman  Bennett  holds  the  all- 
time  voting  record  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
He  has  not  missed  a  roll  call  since  1951.  And 
he  Is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  hardest 
working  members.  His  assignments  place  him 
In  a  strategic  position — as  senior  member  of 
the  powerful  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, he  oversees  the  $60  billion  defense 
budget.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  which 
was  created  by  his  legislation. 

As  for  the  effect  of  his  handicap.  It  Is  said 
on  Capitol  Hill  that  "Instead  of  making  him 
bitter,  It  has  made  him  an  historian."  He  Is 
the  author  of  two  history  books.  Perhaps 
what  his  colleagues  most  admire  about 
Charles  Bennett,  however,  is  that  he  has 
refused  to  accept  a  single  check  of  his  vet- 
erans' disability  benefits  and  has  designated 
them — now  more  than  $60,000 — to  good 
works  in  Florida.  Small  wonder  that  with  his 
spirit  he  has  been  added  to  the  Port  Beimlng 
Infantry  Hall  of  Fame,  or  that  he  has  now 
graduated  to  walking  with  only  one  cane. 

Few  people — unless  they  meet  him— realize 
that  Howard  W.  Pollock,  the  first  Republican 


to  be  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  by  the 
people  of  Alaska,  has  a  prosthetic  hook  In- 
stead of  a  right  hand.  They  don't  realize  it 
because  they  always  read  of  him  winning 
another  trophy  as  a  big  game  hunter.  He 
holds  records  In  North  American  big  game: 
Polar  bear,  grizzly  bear,  mountain  sheep  and 
caribou.  He  also  engages  In  mountain  climb- 
ing, pistol  shooting,  fishing,  bowling,  skiing 
and  octopus  hunting — and  all  of  this  after 
losing  his  right  forearm  as  a  result  of  a 
grenade  explosion  overseas  dtjrlng  World  War 
II.  He  was  a  naval  lieutenant  commander 
then.  "It's  very  simple,"  the  congre.ssinan 
says.  "I  always  consider  my  ability  and  not 
my  disability.  If  you  lean  on  a  disability  and 
exp>ect  everyone  to  rescue,  you  are  going  to 
fall  on  your  face." 

Another  "handicapped"  congressman  did 
fall  on  his  face,  however.  And  what  did  he 
do?  He  laughed.  That's  how  Representative 
Al  Ullman,  Democrat,  Oregon,  overcame  the 
handicap  of  the  wooden  leg  he  has  had  to 
wear  since  an  auto  accident  lost  him  his 
own  left  leg  In  1961. 

"I'm  completely  .Insentltlve  about  It.  so  I 
appreciated  the  full  humor  of  It  when  I  was 
hurrying  down  the  hall  to  answer  a  call  to 
the  floor  and.  In  making  too  abrupt  a  turn, 
my  leg  accidentally  fell  off  right  In  front  of 
a  bunch  of  tourists  and  went  skidding  across 
the  hall.  I  Just  lay  there  and  laughed  and 
said:  'Bring  me  my  leg'  and  I  put  It  back 
on,  hoping  I  had  helped  them  get  over  any 
sensitivity  they  might  have  In  dealing  with 
handicapped  people." 

So  Impressed  is  Ullman  with  the  ability  of 
amputees  to  compete  with  vmhandlcapped 
people  that  he  Introduced  and  fought  to  pas- 
sage a  bill  which  changed  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  regtUatlons  to  per- 
mit amputees  to  drive  trucks  In  interstate 
commerce.  "I'll  tell  you  what  this  handicap 
has  done  for  me,"  says  Congressman  Ullman. 
"Svtre.  I've  suffered  a  lot  of  pain  and  I've  still 
a  little  ways  to  go  in  getting  a  perfect  fit.  but 
It  has  made  me  a  little  more  aware  of  my 
blessings  and  I'm  really  enjoying  life  more 
than  I  ever  did.  It  has  helped  me  know  the 
fullest  meaning  of  life." 

Talking  to  Representative  Edward  J.  Gur- 
ney.  Republican,  Florida,  who  must  balance 
himself  with  a  cane,  is  also  an  Inspiration. 
Once  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton  of  less  than 
100  pounds,  this  8  foot  2  Inch  champion 
made  a  complete  comeback  from  World  War 
n  wotinds  which  kept  him  hospitalized  for 
two  years. 

Gumey  made  a  new  start,  going  to  Florida 
Instead  of  back  to  New  England  where  be  wa« 
bom  and  reared.  Now  he  Is  called  "the  Voice 
of  the  New  South,"  representing  the  fast 
growing  district  that  contains  Cape  Kennedy. 
And  he  supports  legislation  aimed  at  helping 
the  handicapped. 

"When  you  have  a  handicap,"  he  says,  "you 
don't  talk  about  it.  You  Just  try  a  little 
harder,  work  a  little  longer,  do  a  little  more. 
I  have  seen  many  men  In  the  paraplegic  wards 
come  back  from  hopelessness  to  make  a  use- 
ful life.  It  takes  a  lot  of  cotu-age  but  It's  like 
It  says  in  the  auto  ads,  'When  you're  No.  2, 
you  try  a  little  harder."  " 

Gumey's  "trying  a  little  harder"  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  the  sniper's  bullet  that 
nicked  his  spine  In  Rhelnberg,  Germany,  has 
resulted  in  another  step  up  for  him.  He  has 
now  graduated  to  using  only  one  cane  Instead 
of  two. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  handicaps  to  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Congress  were  thosi; 
of  Daniel  K.  luouye.  Democrat,  Hawaii,  whs 
not  only  was  wounded  four  times  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II.  suffering  many  Injuria 
and  the  loss  of  an  arm — but  who  also  rose 
above  all  odds  to  become  the  first  man  of 
Japanese  ancestry  ever  to  be  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned."  he  sums  It  up. 
"the  lucky  ones  are  the  ones  that  have  handi- 
caps that  show.  The  only  real  handicap  Is 
the  handicap  of  the  mind." 
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Hnbbardston,  Mass.,  Celebrates  It*  ZOOtb 
Annivertary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1967,  and  particularly  this  siimmer,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  several  commu- 
nities in  my  district  because  It  is  the 
year  when  outstanding  anniversary  pro- 
grams of  events  were  held  to  m^rk  note- 
worthy anniversary  dates. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  Indeed 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  town  of 
Hubbardston,  Mass.,  which  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  district  200  years  ago  today. 
This  happy  event  of  June  13.  1767,  is 
the  subject  of  a  weeklong  celebration  In 
Hubbardston  which  will  culminate  this 
Sunday  with  a  huge  2-hour,  six-division 
parade,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  com- 
petition, and  a  fireworks  display. 

The  Hubbardston  anniversary  program 
Is  truly  impressive.  It  began  with  a  bi- 
centennial ball  on  May  12  and  this  eve- 
ning at  the  Center  School  there  will  be 
a  speaking  program  marking  the  actual 
date  of  the  charter.  Tomorrow,  June  14, 
there  will  be  a  tour  of  historic  homes, 
and  on  Saturday  there  will  be  sports 
events,  a  firemen's  muster,  and  a  band 
concert. 

One  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  be  sin- 
gled out  for  special  mention:  the  Hub- 
bardston anniversary  program  is  a  sim- 
ple and  dignified  one,  which  might  well 
be  a  duplicate  of  the  program  held  to 
celebrate  Hubbardston's  100th  anni- 
versary, a  memorable  celebration  which 
Is  being  relived  in  Hubbardston  this  week. 

A  century  ago.  at  Hubbardston's  cen- 
tennial celebration,  a  long  poem  was  read 
which  included  these  lines: 

Some  few  within  this  audience  know 
How  this  street  looked  long  years  ago. 
A  tavern  stood  at  either  end. 
Where  those  who  had  some  cash  to  spend. 
Or  Idle  hours  to  pass  away. 
Might  wet  their  whistles  any  day; 
And  It  was  said,   we  know  not   why, 
That  whistles  then  were  often  dry. 

Generally,  though,  much  more  serious 
things  were  said  that  day.  The  closing 
sentence  of  the  centennial  address  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Gleason  was: 

If,  on  the  13th  day  of  June.  1967.  our  de- 
scendants shall  be  pleased  to  observe  their 
centennial  day,  may  the  records  of  this  com- 
ing century  show  as  little  to  censure  and 
more  to  admire  than  we  find  In  that  Just 
closed. 

His  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  We  find,  on 
this  day  that  seemed  so  far  in  the  future 
to  Dr.  Gleason.  nothing  to  censure  and 
much  indeed  to  admire.  The  last  cen- 
tury has  seen  great  changes  as  the  gen- 
erations have  passed  in  Hubbardston. 
During  all  this  time,  this  lovely  commu- 
nity has  preserved  its  traditions  of 
patriotism  and  civic  pride. 

An  account  of  that  centennial  sum- 
mer s  day  tells  us  that: 

Thus  p>assed  the  13th  day  of  June.  1867; 
»  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals 


at  Hubbardston;  a  day  which  was  closing 
without  the  happening  of  any  accident  to 
mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion;  a  day  that 
had  brought  together  more  people  than  had 
ever  before  been  assembled  In  the  town  on 
any  occasion;  a  day  rendered  pleasant  by  all 
its  surroundings — a  clear  sky.  a  bright  sun. 
pure  air  and  gentle  breezes;  pleasant  by  the 
friendly  greetings  of  old  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, the  returned  sons  and  daughters  of 
Hubbardston,  returned  to  the  old  homestead 
for  an  affectionate  embrace. 

Many  had  Returned  to  meet  aged  parents 
or  other  relatives,  others  to  meet  no  kindred 
or  relative,  but  nevertheless  to  meet  friends, 
warm  friends,  and  revisit  and  revive  the 
scenes,  the  haunts,  and  the  memories  of 
former  years,  the  homes  which  they  may 
have  once  left  without  casting  one  longing. 
Ungering  look  behind,  but  to  which  they  now- 
turned  with  fond  delight. 

Mount  Wachusett  seems  to  have  been 
the  object  which  drew  the  attention  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  toward 
this  region.  As  early  as  1631,  Governor 
■Winthrop  noted  in  his  journal  that  he 
and  others  went  up  the  Charles  River 
about  8  miles  above  Watertown,  climbing 
upon  "a  very  high  rock,  where  they  might 
see  a  very  high  bill,  due  west  about  40 
miles."  In  1635  an  expedition  crossed  the 
area  to  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  first  settlement  In  the  region  was 
at  Lancaster,  in  1643.  In  1681,  Stoughton 
and  Dudley  were  appointed  by  the  gen- 
eral court  to  negotiate  with  the  Nipmuck 
Indians  for  the  territory.  The  next  year 
they  reported  that  they  had  "purchased 
a  track  for  £30  and  a  cart,  and,  for  £50, 
another  track,  50  miles  long  and  20 
wide."  The  negotiators  stated  that,  "The 
northern  part  toward  Wachusett  Is  still 
unpurchased  and  persons  yet  scarcely  to 
be  found  meet  to  be  treated  with  there- 
abouts." 

Pour  years  later,  five  Indians  were 
found  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of 
this  northern  section.  Their  names,  or 
the  names  bestowed  upon  them  for  the 
occasion,  were  Puagastion,  Pompama- 
may,  Qualipunlt,  Sassawannow,  and 
Wananapan.  On  the  22d  of  December 
1686,  they  deeded  a  tract  of  land,  swamps 
and  timber  12  miles  square  for  £23. 

This  deed,  probably  arranged  in  order 
to  pacify  the  Indians  of  the  area,  was  not 
regarded  by  its  grantees  as  very  valuable 
at  the  time.  Twenty-six  years  after  Its 
execution,  the  heirs  of  the  original  grant- 
ees petitioned  the  general  court  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  title.  This  the  gen- 
eral court  did  on  February  23,  1713,  on 
condition  that,  within  7  years,  60  families 
should  be  settled  on  the  land,  and  a  suflB- 
cient  acreage  be  reserved  for  the  gospel 
ministry  and  for  schools. 

New  England's  founders,  Mr.  Speaker, 
believed  in  first  things  first;  those  first 
things  were  provided  for  In  the  reserva- 
tion of  land  in  twiy  township  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  and  religion. 

This  tract  was  surveyed  in  1715.  It  con- 
tained 93.160  acres,  and  Included  the  area 
of  what  is  now  Rutland,  Oakham.  Barre, 
Hubbardston.  a  portion  of  Paxton,  and 
more  than  half  of  Princeton. 

In  December  of  1715.  the  33  proprietors 
voted  "to  survey  and  set  off  into  lots  the 
contents  of  6  miles  square,  to  be  granted 
to  settlers,  In  order  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  In  the  origi- 
nal confirmation  of  title."  They  then  laid 
out  62  lots  of  30  acres  each  which  they 
offered  to  permanent  settlers,  promising 


them  that  more  land  would  be  divided 
among  them  if  60  lamlUes  were  settled 
within  the  prescribed  7  years.  This  prom- 
ise was  kept.  The  proprietors  gave  up 
all  right  and  title  to  a  fourth  of  the  origi- 
nal purchase  in  order  to  encourage  set- 
tlement. That  fourth  eventually  became 
Rutland  and  part  of  Paxton. 

The  remaining  three- fourths  were  held 
In  common  by  the  proprietors  until  1749 
when  the  northwest  comer  was  incorpo- 
rated into  a  separate  Rutland  District, 
now  the  town  of  Barre,  6  miles  square,  a 
favorite  size  and  form  when  the  towns  of 
the  area  were  being  laid  out.  What  be- 
came Oakham  was  called  the  West  Wing, 
and  what  is  now  the  west  part  of  Prince- 
ton was  the  East  Wing.  Hubbardston  was 
then  cadled  merely  the  northeast  quar- 
ter. The  proprietors  divided  this  quar- 
ter among  themselves  by  laying  out  lots 
there  In  1737.  Provision  was  made  for  al- 
locations of  land  for  a  minister  and  a 
school. 

On  June  12,  1767,  the  members  of  the 
general  court  and  the  Governor's  coun- 
cil approved  a  bill  giving  the  northeast 
quarter  the  status  of  an  inconxjrated  dis- 
trict, and  the  Governor  signed  the  bill 
on  June  13.  A  warrant  was  Issued  on 
June  25  for  the  election  of  local  officers 
which  was  held  on  July  3.  Town  status 
was  obtained  by  Hubbardston  under  a 
statute  of  March  23,  1786,  declaring  all 
places  In  Massachusetts  Incorporated  tis 
districts  before  January  1,  1777,  to  be 
"towns  to  every  intent  and  purpose  what- 
ever." 

The  district  and  town  were  named  for 
Thomas  Hubbard,  one  of  the  early  land 
proprietors  of  the  area.  Mr.  Hubbard  was 
a  Bostonian  who  served  as  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  was  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College  for  17  years,  and  promised  the 
citizens  of  Hubbardston  that  he  would 
give  the  glass  for  the  first  meetinghouse. 
A  history  of  Hubbardston  in  those  days 
tells  us  that.  "To  make  Mr.  Hubbard's 
liberality  more  conspicuous,  the  p>eople 
planned  for  an  extra  number  of  windows. 
But  he  died  in  1773,  and  his  estate  was  so 
much  Involved  that  they  received  noth- 
ing, and  were  obliged  to  glaze  their  win- 
dows at  their  own  expense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition  of  Hub- 
bardston's 200  anniversary  celebration, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  special  resolu- 
tion extending  the  greetings  and  felici- 
tation of  the  House  to  Hubbardston  on 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
pleasAd  to  join  me  In  paying  well-de- 
served tribute  to  this  progressive  com- 
munity in  my  district  and  its  people  who 
have  contilbuted  so  much  down  through 
the  years  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  our  great  country. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  two  htin- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  town  of  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts  on 
June  13,  1767;  and 

Whereas  from  the  time  of  settlement  In 
1737  the  people  of  Hubbardston  have  figured 
consplclously  In  the  founding  and  growUj  of 
this  Nation;    and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Hubbardston  is  being 
celebrated  with  impressive  community  cere- 
monies this  week  which  will  attract  many 
visitors  to  central  Massachusetts;  and 
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Whereas  Hubbardoton  Is  a  progreaelve  com- 
munity rlcb  In  blatorlc  Interest,  dlstln- 
guldied  for  Ita  fervent  oItIc  ^Irit,  and  f alth- 
ftilly  devoted  to  American  loBtltutions  and 
Ideals:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Hov:se  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  pec^le  of  Hubbardston,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  annl- 
veraary  of  this  community  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  further  expresses  its  appre- 
ciation for  the  splendid  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Hubbardston 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 


Indonesia's  New  Laws  on  Foreign 
Investment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  heartening  turn  of  events  In 
recent  history  has  been  the  change  of 
policies  in  Indonesia. 

In  1965,  Indonesia  seemed  to  be  drift- 
ing Into  the  Chinese  Communist  orbit. 
It  had  quit  the  United  Nations,  was 
menacing  all  Western  investment  in  the 
country,  and  was  engaged  in  a  costly 
"confrontation"  with  Malaysia  that 
threatened  to  spread  into  a  larger  con- 
flict. 

Today  there  is  new  and  fresh  think- 
ing in  Djakarta.  An  abortive  Communist 
coup,  Inspired  in  Peking,  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Indonesian  people  to  the  danger- 
ous course  on  which  their  country  had 
embarked. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  attempted  re- 
volt. President  Sukarno  and  his  pro- 
Peking  advisers  have  been  removed  from 
power.  In  their  place  has  come  a  govern- 
ment of  military  men  and  clvUisins  dedi- 
cated to  the  development  and  progress 
of  their  country. 

There  is  much  to  be  developed  in  In- 
donesia. It  is  often  said  that  it  Is  one  of 
the  two  or  three  most  potentially  rich 
nations  in  the  world.  But  that  potential 
must  be  unlocked  in  order  to  benefit  the 
Indonesian  people. 

Today  Indonesia's  leaders  are  turning 
to  the  West  for  help  In  developing  their 
country.  As  part  of  this  effort,  they  are 
encouraging  foreign  investment  in  the 
economy  of  Indonesia. 

To  facilitate  and  promote  such  invest- 
ment, the  Indonesian  Government  has 
enacted  a  new  law  on  foreign  invest- 
ments. Included  in  the  law  are  conces- 
sions concerning  taxes  and  other  pay- 
ments which  should  help  make  Invest- 
ment in  Indonesia  attractive. 

Because  I  believe  this  new  opportunity 
for  Investment  of  foreign  capital  in  In- 
donesia deserves  wide  recognition,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  new  law,  as  well  as  in- 
formation on  the  Investment  guarantee 
agreement  signed  between  the  United 
States  and  Indonesia  last  January: 


THx  IxAw  OB  Investment  or  Porhgn  Capitax. 

(Law  No    1  at  1987,  legalized  in  Djakarta  on 

January  10,  1967) 

A    ST7MMABT 

This  Act  has  thirteen  (13)  chapters  and 
thirty-one  (31 )  articles  of  which  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  are  reproduced  below. 

Ctiapter  I:  Meaning  of  F\jrelgn  Capital 
Investment. 

Chapter  II:  Legal  Form,  Domicile  and 
Operating  Area. 

Chapter  III :  Fields  of  Endeavor  of  Foreign 
Capital. 

Chapter  IV:    Labor. 

Chapter  V:    Use  of  Land. 

Chapter  VI:  Concessions  Regarding  Taxes 
and  Other  Payments. 

Chapter  VII:  The  Length  of  Time  for  the 
Investment  of  Foreign  Capital,  The  Right  ot 
Transfer  and  Repatriation. 

Chapter  VIII:  Nationalization  and  Com- 
pensation . 

Chapter  IX:  Cooperation  Between  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Capital. 

Chapter  X:  Other  Duties  of  the  Foreign 
Capital  Investor. 

Chapter  XI:  Other  Provisions. 

Chapter  XII:  Transition  Regulations. 

Chapter  XIII:  Pinal  Provisions. 
Chapter  I,  Article  1 

Capital  Investment  in  this  law  Is  under- 
stood to  cover  only  direct  foreign  capital  in- 
vestment made  according  to  or  based  on  pro- 
visions of  this  law  and  which  is  used  to  get 
into  op>eration  enterprises  In  Indonesia  with 
the  understanding  that 'the  owner  of  the 
capital  directly  bears  any  rtslcs  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

Chapter  I,  Article  2 

The  meaning  of  foreign  capital  in  this 
law  is: 

(0)  foreign  exchange  which  does  not  form 
a  part  of  the  foreign  exchange  resources  of 
Indonesia,  which  with  the  agreement  of  the 
government  is  used  for  the  financing  of  an 
enterprise    in    Indonesia: 

(b)  the  equipment  for  a  business.  Includ- 
ing new  inventions  owned  by  foreigners  and 
material  supplies,  which  are  entered  into 
Indonesian  territory  from  abroad,  as  long  as 
the  aforementioned  equipment  is  not 
financed  from  Indonesian  foreign  exchange 
resources; 

Chapter  II,  Article  3 

(1)  An  enterprise  as  defined  in  Article  1 
which  Is  operated  wholly  or  for  the  most  part 
in  Indonesia  as  an  independent  business 
unit  must  be  a  legal  entity  according  to  In- 
donesian law  and  have  its  domicile  In 
Indonesia. 

Chapter   III.   Article  6 

1)  Fields  of  endeavor  closed  to  foreign 
capital  Investment  exercising  fuU  control  are 
those  fields  important  for  the  country  and 
upon  which  depend  the  daily  necessities  of 
the  people,  as  follows: 

(a)  harbors; 

(b)  production,  transmission  and  distri- 
bution of  electric  power  for  the  public; 

(c)  telecommunications; 

(d)  shipping; 

(e)  aviation; 

(/)    drinking  water; 

(J)    public  railways; 

(h)    the  development  of  atomic  energy; 

(i)   masi  media. 

2)  Fields  which  play  an  important  role  In 
national  defense,  among  others:  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons,  ammunition,  explosives,  and 
war  eq'.ilpment;  are  unequivocally  forbidden 
for  foreign  capital. 

Chapter  III.  Article   8 

1)  Investment  of  foreign  capital  In  the 
field  of  mining  will  talce  place  in  cooperation 
with  the  government  on  the  basis  erf  a  con- 
tract of  work  or  other  basis  which  accord* 
with  valid  legislative  regulations. 

2)  The  system  of  cooperation  on  the  basts 


at  contract  ot  work — ^Kontrak  Karya — in 
another  form  may  be  implemented  in  other 
fields  of  endeavor  to  be  stipulated  by  the 
Government. 

Chapter  IV.  Article  9 

The    owner    of    foreign    capital    has    full 

authority   to    appoint    the    management   of 

enterprises  in  which  his  capital  is  invested. 

Chapter   IV,    Article   10 

Foreign  capital  enterprises  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  meet  their  needs  for  labor  with 
Indonesian  citizens  except  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned in  Article  11. 

ChapterlV,  Article  11 

Foreign  capital  enterprises  are  allowed  to 
assign  or  to  use  foreign  managerial  and  tech- 
nical employees  lor  positions  which  cannot 
yet  be  filled  by  Indonesian  personnel. 
Chapter  IV.  Article  12 

Foreign  capital  enterprises  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  organize  and/or  prepare  regxilar 
and  planned  facilities  for  training  and  edu- 
cation In  the  country  and  or  abroad  for 
Indonesian  citizens  with  the  aim  of  gradu- 
ally replacing  the  foreign  employees  by  In- 
donesian citizens. 

Chapter  V,  Article  14 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  capi- 
tal enterprises  land  may  be  provided  with 
the  right  of  construction,  the  right  of  ex- 
ploitation, and  the  right  of  use  according  to 
valid   legislative  regulations. 

Chapter  VI.  Article  IS 

Foreign  capital  enterprises  are  given  the 
following  concessions  concerning  taxes  and 
other  payments: 

(a)  Exemption  from: 

1.  Corporation  Tax  on  profits  during  a 
specified  period  not  exceeding  five  years 
from  the  time  the  company  starto  pro- 
duction; 

2.  Dividend  Tax  on  that  portion  of  profits 
paid  to  shareholders,  as  long  as  the  profits 
are  obtained  during  a  period  not  exceeding 
five  years  frotn  the  start  of  production; 

3.  Corporation  Tax  on  profits  referred  to 
In  Article  19,  sub  a.  which  are  reinvested  in 
the  business  in  Indonesia,  for  a  specified 
period  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  time 
of  reinvestment; 

4.  Import  Duties  at  the  time  of  entry  of 
fixed  equipment  Into  Indonesian  territory, 
such  as  machinery,  tools,  or  instruments 
needed  for  the  enterprise; 

6.  Capital  Stamp  Tax  on  the  movement  of 
capital  originating  from  forelg^n  capital 
Investment. 

(b)  Abatements: 

1.  of  Corporation  Tax  through  a  propor- 
tional rate  that  is  at  the  highest  50  percent 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  five  years  after 
the  period  of  exemption  as  specifies  in  (o) 
number  1.  above. 

2.  by  offsetting  losses  during  the  period  of 
exemption  referred  to  In  (o)  number  1.. 
against  the  profits  subject  to  tax  following 
the  period  mentioned  above. 

3.  by  allowing  accelerated  depreciation  of 
fixed  capital  assets. 

Chapter  VI,  Article  16 

1.  The  concessions  concerning  taxes  and 
other  payments  mentioned  In  Article  15  will 
be  given  while  keeping  in  mind  the  priorities 
for  fields  of  endeavor  as  described  in  Article  5. 

2.  Besides  the  facilitations  of  taxes  and 
other  obligations  mentioned  in  Paragraph  1 
of  this  Article,  additional  facilitations  may 
be  given  by  government  regulation  to  a  for- 
eign capital  enterprise  which  is  extremely 
necessary  for  economic  growth. 

Chapter  VI,  Article  18 
In  every  permit  for  foreign  capital  invest- 
ment there  will  be  set  forth  the  length  of 
time   of   its   validlly   which   will   not  exceed 
thirty  years. 
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Chapter  VIII.  Article  21 


The  Government  will  not  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive natlonalizatlon./revocatlon  of 
ownership  rights  of  the  foreign  capital  enter- 
prises nor  take  steps  to  leases  the  right  to 
control  and/or  manage  the  enterprises  con- 
cerned, except  If  it  is  declared  by  Law  that 
the  interests  of  the  State  require  such  a  step. 
(Note:  Terminology  Implies  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment required.) 

Chapter  VIII,  Article  22 

1.  In  the  event  there  occur  measures  as  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  21,  the  Government  has 
the  obligation  to  provide  compensation,  of 
which  the  amount,  nature  and  procedures 
of  payment  are  agreed  to  by  both  parties  in 
accord  with  the  principles  valid  In  inter- 
national law. 

Chapter  IX,  Article  23 
1.  In  the  fields  open  for  foreign  capital  co- 
operation may  be  carried  out  ttetween  foreign 
and  domestic  capital,  keeping  In  mind  the 
provisions  In  Article  3. 

Chapter  IX,  Article  24 

The  profit  obtained  by  a  foreign  capital 
enterprise  as  the  result  of  cooperation  be- 
tween foreign  and  national  capital  as  men- 
tioned In  Article  23,  after  subtraction  of 
taxes  and  other  obligations  to  be  paid  In  In- 
donesia, may  be  transferred  in  the  original 
currency  of  the  foreign  capital  concerned  In 
proportion  to  the  share  of  foreign  capital 
Invested. 

Chapter  X,  Article  26 

Foreign  capital  enterprises  must  manage 
and  direct  their  business  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  business  economics  without 
harming  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Investment   Guarantee  Agkeiment  Signed 
Between  UNmn)  States  and  Indonesia 

Presidium  Mimster  for  Political  Affairs  and 
Porelgn  Mimster  Adam  Malik  and  United 
States  Charge  d'Affalres  In  Dj£ikarta  Jack  W. 
Lydman,  on  January  7,  1967,  signed  an  agree- 
mfent  providing  for  the  guarantee  of  United 
States  private  capital  Investments  In  In- 
donesia. The  agreement  covers  two  main 
points: 

1.  The  Agreement  governs  the  procedures 
and  regulations  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  concermng  the  admims- 
tration  of  the  investment  guarantee  and  In- 
cludes an  undertaking  by  the  Umted  States 
Government  that  It  wlU  not  issue  guaranties 
unless  the  specific  project  to  which  the  in- 
vestment is  being  made  has  been  approved 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia for  guarantee  purposes. 

2.  This  guarantee  agreement  insures  new 
Investment  against  losses  arising  from  the 
specific  political  risk  of  Inconvertibility  of 
currency,  of  expropriation  and  of  damage  re- 
sulting from  war,  revolution  or  Insturectlon. 
The  agreement  does  not  provide  for  special 
treatment  by  the  Indonesian  government  of 
guaranteed  Investments.  Guaranties  are  Is- 
sued to  the  Investor  in  the  form  of  a  contract 
between  the  investor  and  AID. 


The  Safety  Valye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reflecting  the 
mood  of  Americans  is  an  editorial  In  the 
June  8,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Monett  Times, 
Monett,  Mo.,  enUtled  "The  Safety  Valve." 


I  include  the  editorial  »itn  my  remarks 
in  the  Record: 

Th»  Satett  Valve 

It  seems  that  we  have  reached  a  time  in 
history  when  our  country  should  enjoy  the 
respect  of  other  nations  of  the  world  or  suf- 
fer the  consequences.  During  a  period  of 
more  than  25  years,  we  have  practiced 
"creme-puff  diplomacy"  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment, along  with  a  breakdown  of  communi- 
cations with  military  and  civilian  rule  of 
our  coiintry. 

We  have  operated  on  the  basic  premise  that 
our  nation  can  buy  "good  fellowship"  among 
the  uncommitted  or  less  fortunate  nations 
of  the  world.  The  results  have  demonstrated 
that  this  policy  has  been  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  world  globe  and 
point  to  the  nations  of  the  world  who  really 
like  the  i>eople  of  the  umted  States  you 
won't  find  many.  We  have  practiced  a  very 
foolish  philosophy  of  trying  to  be  helpful  by 
thinking  that  we  can  gain  their  favor  by 
shipping  them  free  wheat  and  other  com- 
modities, and  by  extending  loans  which  are 
never  paid.  Unfortunately  through  our  en- 
tire history,  we  have  managed  to  arrive  at 
the  short  end  of  the  horn  with  no  loans  re- 
paid and,  as  a  clincher,  have  been  told. 
"Tankee  Go  Home." 

Typical  of  this  style  of  arrogance  was  that 
demonstrated  by  Premier  Charles  DeGaulle 
when  he  ordered  the  entire  NATO  complex, 
including  Paris  headquarters,  out  of  Prance. 
The  presence  of  NATO  on  French  soil  posed 
a  challenge  to  his  inflated  ego  and  didn't 
sit  well  with  the  commumsts.  How  ironical 
it  would  be  if  again  the  French  people  were 
attacked  by  some  European  or  Asiatic  power. 
Again  they  would  remind  us  that  Gen. 
Lafayette  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
American  colonists  during  the  1770'B.  Hog- 
waah!  Both  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n,  the  blood  of  thousands  of  American  men 
was  spUled  on  French  soil  In  order  to  protect 
the  weakling  nation  of  France.  The  thanks 
that  we  have  received  In  return  has  been  nu- 
merous kicks  in  the  pants,  including  default 
of  loans,  the  PYench  plajring  footsies  with  the 
commumsts,  being  diametrically  opposed  to 
our  policy  In  Vietnam,  and.  In  general,  doing 
all  they  can  possibly  do  to  help  communlze 
what  European  allies  we  have  left. 

France  is  typical  of  about  90  percent  of 
the  nations  of  the  world.  They  don't  like 
America  because  it  is  a  nation  that  practices 
free  enterprise  and  one  wliich  has  enjoyed 
economic  success  from  its  very  birth. 

I  think  that  now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  let  the  nations  of  the  world  know  that 
the  people  of  America  would  like  to  have 
their  long  past-due  debts  paid  up;  that  any 
attack  upon  any  American  embassy  or  con- 
sulate at  any  place  in  the  world.  Is  the  same 
as  an  attack  on  the  White  House  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Through  the  years  we  have 
demonstrated  most  generously  a  philosophy 
of  comradeship  and  the  filling  of  the  empty 
stomachs  of  oiu:  less  fortunate  friends.  In 
return.  Uncle  Sam  has  gotten  a  slap  in  the 
face. 

America's  policy  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  too  often  borders  as  one 
of  being  too  cautious.  Dining  the  Korean 
fiasco,  communist  MIG  Jet  fighters  could  fly 
over  any  areas  of  North  and  South  Korea 
and  kill  as  many  United  Nations  forces  as 
was  within  range  of  their  capability.  The 
Dean  Acheson  philosophy  was  one  that  pro- 
hibited our  Jet  fighters  from  penetrating  one 
foot  south  of  the  Yalu  River.  This  policy  was 
opposite  from  that  of  the  late  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur  and  finally  he  was  brought 
home.  General  MacArthur  didn't  like  to  be 
hamstrung  by  poUticians.  He  wanted  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  the  Job  in  a  military  man- 
ner. He  was  in  command  of  military  troops 
fighting  a  real  war — not  plajring  rugby  or  Ice 
hockey.  His  philosophy  was  one  which  was 
not  popular  with  the  political  hierarchy.  The 
communist  bluff  was  so  impregnated  In  the 


minds  of  those  who  called  the  shots  In  the 
State  Department  that,  despite  our  abundant 
supply  of  nuclear  warheads,  we  were  scared 
out  of  our  wits  at  the  communist  regimes  of 
China  and  Russia  which  supplied  North  Ko- 
rea with  weapons.  Finally,  with  more  Ameri- 
can lives  lost,  an  unresolved  armistice  was 
made  in  1952. 

Because  America  has  its  vast  resources  and 
capabilities  to  produce  and  progress.  I  don't 
think  that  we  will  ever  win  a  popularity 
contest  with  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
might  as  well  forget  that  we  are  "the  ^eod 
guys".  Instead  of  continuing  to  play  war  in 
the  future  as  if  it  were  baseball  or  football. 
I  am  in  favor  of  playing  it  for  keeps,  using 
if  necessary,  our  large  pile  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Along  this  line.  I  think  that  we  could  end 
the  Veltnam  conflict  in  abort  order  if  we 
would  show  scone  guts  and  let  the  com- 
munists know  that  we  do  not  send  our  troops 
and  materiel  8,000  miles  from  home  Just  to 
play  games. 

I  hope  that  sufficient  strong  federal  legis- 
lation will  be  passed  in  Congress  that  it  will 
become  an  act  of  treason,  subject  to  death 
before  a  firing  squad,  for  any  American  to 
burn  the  American  flag.  For  the  long-haired 
greasy  demonstrators  who  bum  their  draft 
cards,  I  am  in  favor  of  stringent  federal  leg- 
islation which  will  give  them  a  choice  of : 

( 1 )  quarantine  behind  barbed  wire  In  some 
desolate  spot  in  Attu,  Adak  or  other  Alaskan 
Islands,  or  (2)  becoming  denaturalized  and 
deported  to  a  communist  foreign  nation  ot 
their  choice. 

I  believe  that  draft  dodgers  ahould  be  de- 
prived of  their  American  citizenship  and  de- 
ported to  a  fcH^ign  country. 

More  than  10,000  of  America's  finest 
young  men  have  been  killed  in  the  Vietnam 
struggle  which  is  an  unfortunate  battle  that 
we  are  engaged  in  to  thwart  the  spread  of 
oommtmlsm  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  when  the  anfd -American  do- 
gooders  listen  to  the  banahty  o<  Rev.  MarUn 
Luther  King  as  he  berates  our  soldiers  fight- 
ing In  the  Vietnam  swamps.  Between  now 
and  next  simmier,  the  weak-kneed  sisters, 
who  are  afraid  of  their  political  hides,  will  be 
playing  political  games  on  both  a  domestic 
and  an  Lntematlonal  scale.  For  the  future  of 
America,  I  hc^je  that  our  leaders  in  the 
esecuUve  and  leglelattve  branohee  forget 
about  their  political  futures  and  start  acting 
Uke  statesmen. 

Mr.  Average  American  doesn't  want  any- 
thing from  the  peoples  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  except  their  respect.  Since  we 
cannot  gain  it  through  kindly  and  generous 
•cts,  then  I  am  for  gaimng  It  by  any  means 
at  our  command.  Unfortunately,  the  scared 
politician  wlU  shudder  before  taJdng  that 
last  step  of  calling  the  bluff  erf  the  commun- 
ists, but  the  strong  American  statesman  will 
go  the  last  mile  in  demanding  that  this 
ooimtry  rec^ves  the  decent  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  which  it  is  entitled. 

While  choas  is  rampant  over  the  world,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  experiment  In  our 
scheme  of  diplomacy  to  call  the  bluff  of  the 
communist  coward  and  threaten  to  Jam  one 
good-sized  nuclear  bomb  down  his  throat, 
I  dare  say. 


Attorneys  Sworn  To  Defend  the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican la\^-yer  is  required  to  take  an  oath 
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that  he  will  preserve  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  his 
oath,  every  attorney  becomes  a  sworn 
defender  of  our  Constitution — obligated 
to  lead  and  speak,  oa  behalf  of  our  citi- 
zens against  any  usurpations  and  in- 
fringements. 

The  runaway  court  decisions  of  the 
unelected  Federal  Judges  by  now  evi- 
dence such  a  clear-cut  trend  for  destruc- 
tion of  our  basic  laws  that  the  burden 
shifts  to  every  American  attorney  to 
speak  forth,  loudly  and  strongly,  to 
awaken  and  arouse  our  people  into 
action. 

For  sure,  no  member  of  the  bar  rel- 
ishes criticism  of  the  Judiciary  and  his 
fellow  barristers.  Yet,  a  black  robe  dig- 
nifies nothing  that  does  not  by  act,  deed, 
and  word  merit  trust  and  confidence. 
Judges  are  but  lawyers,  and  when  they 
become  destructive  of  their  purpose  they 
are  every  bit  as  dangerous  and  non- 
deserving  of  defensive  support  as  any 
other  inunoral,  unethical  lawyer. 

Mr.  Ben  R.  Miller,  a  practicing  attor- 
ney of  high  professional  regard  in  Baton 
Rouge,  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Bar  Association  and  the  Bocml  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  readily  ac- 
knowledges his  role  as  a  basic  defender 
of  American  liberty  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  interest  of  en- 
couraging more  talks  and  papers  from 
our  legal  profession,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
of  Mr.  Miller's  speech  on  recent  court 
rulings  be  here  inserted  In  the  Record: 

Top  Court  Rui.ings  ik  Cbxminal  Cases 
Scored  bt  Local  Lawyer 

Editor's  ttonx. — ^Th«  following  eicerpta 
from  a  talk  entitled  "The  Duty  to  Observe 
Law  and  tbe  Duty  to  Criticize  Judicial  Deci- 
sions— Are  They  Reconcilable?"  were  de- 
livered by  local  attorney  Ben  B.  MUler  re- 
cently before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Baton 
Rogue: 

"May  one  not  or  should  one  not  criticize 
Judicial  decisions — particularly  thoee  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  If  convinced 
those  decisions  are  themselves  contributing 
if  not  In  fact  cavising  the  alarming  increase 
In  crime  and  lawlessness  as  we  see  and  read 
about  dally?  Some  might  say  that  a  lawyer 
should  not  do  so.  For  my  part,  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  lawyer  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty  to  criticize  thoee  decisions  of  even 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  he 
considers  erroneous  and  dangerous  though 
obeying  them  of  course  until  reversed  or 
modified  by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  or  over- 
turned by  the  Congress. 

"Unlees  the  lawyers  are  critical  the  public 
might  well  consider  the  bar  agrees,  and  more- 
over, an  absence  of  criticism  from  their 
brother  lawyers  might  well  lead  the  Court  to 
even  greater  imbalance  favoring  rights  of  the 
a<:c\ised  over  rights  of  the  public  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  criminal. 

"So  I  shall  be  critical. 

"In  my  judgment  the  rights  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  people — of  all  races,  colors  and 
creeds — are  being  sadly  neglected  by  the  Su- 
prenie  Court. 

"What  of  the  constitutional  right  of  this 
great  mass  of  our  citizens  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  Of  their  'right'  to 
be  able  to  walk  the  streets  their  taxes  have 
helped  build,  without  dire  danger  of  brutal 
assault,  or  of  street  riots  and  mob  violence? 
What  of  their  right  to  be  protected  from  the 
criminal  and  the  hoodlum:  and  to  have  their 
children  protected  from  the  purveyor  of  nar- 
cotics, and  of  obscenity?  Of  their  right  to 
even  be  safe  in  their  homes  from  the  rapist 
or  Insane  murderer? 

"These  are  the  neglected  rights— neglected 
by  the  'Oreat  Court,'  the  Supreme  Court  of 


the  United  States.  It  has  done  so  by  declar- 
ing the  law  to  be  what  the  Court  at  a  par- 
ticular time  thinks  it  should  be;  by  com- 
pelling the  states  to  follow  whatever  'policy' 
the  Coiirt  at  a  particular  time  thinks  is  a 
proper  or  best  'policy'  with  respect  to  so- 
called  personal  or  civil  rights. 

"It  would  be  less  a  usurpation  of  power  If 
the  Court  to  these  legislative,  policy-making 
decisions  were  unanimous  when  they  over- 
throw long-standing  precedents.  The  fact  la, 
however,  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  War- 
ren Court  (1953  to  1965)  In  65.8  per  cent  of 
the  full-opinion  decisions  there  were  dis- 
senting opinions. 

"In  many  of  the  most  far  reaching  of  these 
decisions,  the  Court  itself  was  violently  split 
and  one  swing  vote  determined  the  result. 
This  of  course  gives  great  credence  to  the 
contention  that  we  have  become  a  govern- 
ment of  men  and  not  of  laws. 

"In  a  recent  article  by  Professor  Robert  E. 
Hayes,  entitled,  "Common  Fallacies  In  Criti- 
cism of  Recent  Court  Decisions  on  Rights  of 
Accused",  he  stated  that  such  critics  are  fal- 
lacious and  Ulogical  In  terming  the  Imbalance 
restating  from  recent  decisions,  as  favoring 
rights  of  ttie  'criminal'  over  rights  of  tba 
victim  and  of  tbe  public  generally. 

"But  It  U  f  aUacious*  and  "Ulogical'  to  term 
these  persons  'criminals'  (and  not  merely  'ac- 
c\ised')  who  were  nonetheless  freed  by,  or  as 
a  direct  result  of.  certain  Supreme  Court 
decisions : 

SCPREME     COURT    DECISIONS 

"Mallory  vs.  U.S.  A  woman  was  raped  in 
the  basement  of  her  apartment  bouse  on 
April  7,  1954.  A  19  year  old  man.  against 
whom — says  the  official  summary  of  tbe 
case — 'the  police  had  ample  evidence  from 
other  sources  than  the  defendant  for  regard- 
ing him  as  a  chief  suspect'  confessed  to  the 
crime.  His  conviction  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  some  three  years  later  despite 
a  unanlmotis  Jury  conviction,  affirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  becatise — said  the  Su- 
preme Court — he  was  no*  told  of  his  'rights' 
to  counsel  and  to  keep  silent. 

"Culombe  vs.  Connecticut.  "Hie  defendant 
was  convicted  of  having  murdered  two  men 
on  Dec.  15,  1958  while  engaged  In  one  of  a 
series  of  holdups  and  holdup  killings  that 
terrified  the  operators  of  gasoline  stations, 
package  stores,  and  small  shopw  throughout 
the  envtronlng  Connecticut  Area.'  The  Con- 
necticut higher  court  affirmed  the  conviction. 
Although  the  defendant  had  confessed  twice, 
once  on  a  Wednesday  and  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  his  conviction  was  set  aside 
some  five  years  later  by  a  majority  of  the 
court  of  nine  on  the  ground  that  the  confes- 
sions were  not  In  their  Judgment  'volun- 
tary,' even  though  the  Jury,  the  Connecti- 
cut trial  Judge,  the  Cosuiectlcut  highest 
court  and  even  three  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Cotirt  thought  the  confes- 
sion was  entirely  'voluntary.' 

"Mapp  VB.  Ohio.  This  woman  was  arrested 
In  Cleveland  May  23.  1867  for  possession  of 
obsene  literature.  Her  conviction  was  set 
aside  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  some  four  years  later  because  the  offic- 
ers who  found  the  obscene  material  In  the 
premises  did  not  have  a  search  warrant. 

"Townsend  vs.  Sain.  Sheriff  of  Cook 
County,  ni.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1954,  Town- 
send  was  arrested  for  robbery  and  murder. 
His  conviction  was  set  aside  some  nine  years 
later  by  a  sharply  divided  court — another  5 
to  4  decision — and  again  the  ground  was 
that  his  confeeslon  had  not  been  'voluntary.' 
Pour  of  the  nine  Judges  dissented. 

"Pay,  Warden  vs.  Nola.  Twenty  years  after 
the  crime  of  murder  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed. th«  Supreme  Court  freed  him  from 
prison  on  grounds  so  technical  that  the  three 
dissenters  said : 

"  '.  .  .  But  the  Constitution  comprehends 
another  struggle  of  equal  importance  and 
places  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden  of 
maintaining  it — the  struggle  for  law  and 
order."  I  regret  that  the  Court  does  not  often 


recognize  that  each  defeat  in  that  struggle 
chips  away  inexorably  at  the  base  of  that  very 
personal  liberty  which  It  seeks  to  protect. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  exclamation  of  Pyr- 
rhus:  'One  more  such  victory  .  .  .,  and  we 
are  utterly  undone!'  " 

"Escobedo  vs.  Dlinols.  Ebcobedo  was  con- 
victed of  murdering  his  brother-in-law  on 
Jan.  19,  1960.  His  conviction  by  a  unanimous 
Jury  of  twelve,  affirmed  by  the  Illinois  Su- 
preme Court,  was  set  aside  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  some  four  and  a  half 
years  after  tUe  murder,  by  another  5  to  4 
decision. 

"Masslah  vs.  U.S.  The  conviction  of  a 
narcotic  smuggler  was  reversed  by  a  6  to  3 
vote  of  the  Court  on  the  ground,  now  so 
familiar,  that  the  confession  to  the  federal 
agents  was  not  'voluntary'. 

"Jackson  vs.  Denno,  Warden.  On  June  14. 
1960.  Jackson  kUled  a  Brooklyn  policeman 
whom  he  encountered  In  fleeing  from  having 
robbed  a  hotel  clerk  at  the  point  of  a  gun. 
Jackson  was  wounded  too,  but  hailed  a  cab 
to  take  him  to  a  hospital.  He  confessed  orally 
shortly  after  reaching  the  hospital  end  again 
some  two  hours  later.  Despite  the  Jury  imanl- 
moufily  finding  the  confession  to  have  been 
'voluntary,'  affirmed  by  New  York's  highest 
courts,  and  despite  botb  the  federal  District 
Oovirt  In  New  York  and  the  VS.  Court  of 
Appeal  refusing  to  set  aside  tbe  conviction 
and  sentence  of  death,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  swing  vote  of 
one  man  (this  also  being  a  6  to  4  decision) 
set  all  this  aside  some  four  years  after  tbe 
crime. 

"Miranda  vs.  Arizona.  Miranda,  23  years 
old.  had  kldiiapp>ed  an  18-year-old  girl  on 
March  S,  1968.  and  forcibly  raped  her.  Tht 
vlcUm  Identified  him  In  a  lineup  and  later 
he  confessed  orally  and  stUl  later  In  his  own 
handwriting  be  described  and  confessed  the 
crime.  His  conviction  was  set  aside  under  a 
6  to  4  edict  that  ptollce  cant  even  question  a 
suspect  without  first  advising  he  doeent  have 
to  answer  and  that  If  he  wishes  an  attorney 
furnished  him  right  then  anrd  there  all  he 
has  to  do  Is  'ask'.  Justice  Harlan  expressed 
his  dissent  this  way: 

"  There  is.  In  my  view,  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  good  many  criminal  defendants, 
who  otherwise  wotild  have  been  convicted  on 
what  this  Court  has  previously  thought  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  will 
now,  under  this  new  version  of  ths  Plfth 
Amendment,  either  not  be  tried  at  all  or 
acquitted  If  the  State's  evidence,  minus  tht 
confession  Is  put  to  ths  test  of  Utlgatlon. 

"  'I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  share  ths 
responsibiUty  for  any  sucb  impact  on  the 
present  criminal  proceas." 

"tESULTTNG  DEXJI3I0N8 

"Decisions  of  other  courts,  resulting  from 
Supreme  Court  decisions: 

"On  Peb.  20,  1967,  Justice  Kern  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Oo\irt  was  forced  by  the  Mi- 
randa decision  to  free  a  man  who  had  ad- 
mitted slaying  his  wife  and  four  children.  In 
doing  so,  Justice  Kern  said.  'It  Is  so  repul- 
sive It  makes  one's  blood  run  cold,  and  any 
decent  human  being's  stomach  turn,  to  let  a 
thing  like  tills  out  on  the  streets.' 

"In  January  of  this  year  a  defendant 
charged  with  slaying  a  31 -year -old  housewife 
was  freed.  His  confession  was  thrown  out  not 
because  he  hadn't  been  first  advised  of  his 
right  to  counsel,  because  he  was  so  advised 
before  the  questioning,  but  because  he  wasn't 
also  told  that  the  state  Itself  would  provide 
him  with  free  counsel. 

"In  Loo  Angeles,  after  a  defendant  had 
been  fr'jed  on  JiUy  13.  1966,  the  presiding 
Judge  told  the  Jury,  'I  should  like  to  have 
told  you  this  defendant  is  a  confessed  killer. 
His  confessloD  could  not  be  used  because  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions.' 

"On  June  30.  1966.  in  Connecticut,  a  de- 
fendant was  freed  of  IdlUng  a  71 -year-old 
hotel  clerk  during  a  robbery,  despite  having 
not  only  confessed  but  having  also  shown 
the  police  where  he  had  hid  the  pistoL 
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"Because  of  the  Miranda  decision,  a  man 
was  freed  on  Nov.  28,  1966  in  Meridian,  Miss 
of  the  confessed  mtirder  of  his  27-month-old 
eon. 

—"Six  men,  all  with  long  criminal  records 
and  three  of  whom  were  In  custody  to  other 
states  at  the  time  for  subsequent  crimes, 
were  freed  of  attempted  burglary  in  New 
Orleans  last  November  despite  having  been 
found  with  an  elaborate  assortment  of  new 
burglary  tools  and  two  police  radios.  The 
technicality  there  Involved  the  validity  of 
the  search. 

—"A  woman  who  had  admitted  killing  her 
four  year  old  son  was  freed  last  September 
because  the  only  evidence  the  state  had  was 
her  own  confession.  When  she  thanked  the 
Judge.  Justice  Kern  of  the  Brooklyn  court 
gaid.  'Don't  thank  me.  thank  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  You  killed  the  child 
and  should  go  to  Jail." 

—"Last  September  after  totenslve  investi- 
gation, the  district  attorney  In  New  Orleans 
conducted  a  raid  on  narcotic  suspects  and 
found  three  persons  In  possession  of  about 
a  million  doUars  worth  of  heroin.  They  had 
a  search  warrant  too,  but  because  it  didn't 
gpecify  the  exact  room  in  the  apartment 
building  where  these  three  j>ersons  were 
with  the  heroin  and  because  it  had  been 
signed  a  little  after  midnight  on  a  Saturday, 
and  hence  on  a  Sunday,  the  Judge  felt  com- 
pelled to  release  them  without  even  a  trial 
because  of  the  technicalities  now  favoring 
criminals. 

— "A  man  was  arrested  for  vagrancy  late 
one  night  to  October,  1966.  to  New  Orleans. 
Contraband  barbltuates  were  found  on  hU 
person.  Some  30  minutes  after  having  booked 
him  his  room  was  searched  by  the  arresting 
officers  and  marijuana  found.  At  the  hear- 
ing on  a  possession  of  naroctics  charge  he 
sdmitted  It  belonged  to  him.  Judge  Oliver 
Schullngkamp  held  he  was  compelled,  by 
virtue  of  the  Mapp  vs.  Ohio  decision  to 
sustain  a  motion  to  suppress  the  evidence. 
But  the  Judge  then  expressed  his  true 
feelings.  There  Is  something  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  Justice  and  logically  incon- 
gnious  in  ruling  to  favor  of  a  defendant 
when  the  facts  reveal  unquestionably  that 
he  was  in  posseession  of  a  sizable  quantity 
of  marijuana  and  even  further  when  the  de- 
fendant himself  took  the  witness  stand  and 
Judicially  admitted  such  illegal  possession.* 
"While  to  our  country  this  Imbalance  has 
grown  steadUy  greater,  to  England  serious 
tfforts  are  betog  made  to  bring  the  pendulum 
In  balance.  The  WUson  government  there  last 
November  totroduoed  to  Parliament  a  'Crimi- 
nal JusUce  Bill.'  Among  other  thtogs,  this 
bill  would  require  only  a  majority  (generally) 
of  10  of  a  Jury  of  12  to  convict.  Instead  of 
loownlng  the  requirements  as  to  totelU- 
gence  and  morality  to  the  selection  of  Jurors 
f«  grand  Jurlee  and  trial  Juries  as  ova  courts 
hsve  themselves  done  and  as  Is  being  pro- 
posed to  Congress  now,  to  Britain  the  Jury 
selection  process  Is  to  be  made  more  reetric- 
tlw  to  elimtoate,  as  Lord  Shawcross  terms 
ttem,  'the  man  of  lowest  totelllgence,  occa- 
sionally one  who  is  himself  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  law — standing  out'  against  conviction. 
"In  England  reforms  can  be  effected  by  the 
Parliament  stoce  their  Judiciary  has  not 
stretched  their  'Magna  Charta'  as  our  Su- 
preme Court  has  stretched  our  Constitution, 
in  this  country,  however,  so  i)owerful  Is  the 
position  our  Supreme  Court  has  seized,  that 
without  change  to  the  persormel  of  that 
Court,  or  to  the  philosophy  of  the  existing 
P«wonnel,  even  our  Congress  would  be  power- 
less to  end  the  existing  Imbalance  with  re- 
•pect  to  the  rights  of  the  public. 

"But  as  many  other  have  said,  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  not  always  impervloua  to  public 
«1^on.  Perhaps  by  a  strong  enough  protest 
from  the  bar,  the  lay  public,  and  law  enforce- 
">«»*  officers,  the  Co\irt  Itself  will  discover 
la  the  Constitution  words  or  meantogs  con- 
*lclng  them  of  the  error  of  their  more  recent 
oecJsions  unduly  favoring  the  accused. 


"I  hope  I  am  not  too  optimistic,  but  I 
believe  I  see  signs  that  the  Supreme  Ctmrt 
Itself  has  begun  to  realize  It  has  shifted  the 
pendulum  too  far  to  favor  of  the  accused 
and  the  criminal,  to  the  great  danger  and 
detriment  of  the  victim  and  the  public  Just 
last  month  that  Court  did  restore  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  a  much  needed  power  to 
seize  evidence  from  a  crUntoal  suspect's  home 
and  use  it  at  his  trial. 

"But  on  the  same  day  that  Court  agaliL, 
by  a  5  to  4  rultog,  allowed  the  controlltog 
Judgment  of  but  one  human  betog  to  over- 
turn the  legislative  policy  of  an  entire  great 
state,  formulated  by  more  than  a  2  to  1  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  that  state.  I  refer  of  coiu^e 
to  the  decision  which  struck  down  a  Cali- 
fornia constitutional  amendment  granting  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  seU  or  lease  their  own 
properties  to  whom  they  pleased.  Por  a  court 
which  has  laid  so  much  stress  on  a  so-called 
one  man-one  vote  principle,  It  Is  Ironic  that 
It  nonetheless  will  allow  a  stogie  swtog  vote 
of  one  of  Its  members  to  override  the  over- 
whelmtog  vote  of  a  state  legislature  and  Its 
people." 


Neighborhood  Yoath  Corps  Lowers  School 
Dropout  Rate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINIfESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drop- 
out rate  amongst  needy  students  Is  one 
of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  our 
educational  system  today.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  this  problem  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cmnbatted  through  an  excellent 
part-time  work  program  conducted  by 
the  Washington  school  system  and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  The  success 
of  this  program  represents  a  victory  for 
the  war  on  poverty.  This  victory  Is  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  article  follows: 
SuMMZR  Jobs  Lessen  Student  Dropout  Rati 
(By  Susan  PUson) 

A  significant  reduction  to  the  dropout  rate 
among  needy  Washtog^ton  students  who  have 
held  siunmer  Jobs  to  the  public  schools  was 
reported  yesterday  to  a  study  released  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  Joseph  M.  Carroll. 

The  study's  conclusions  were  based  on  a 
sampling  drawn  from  more  than  1200  teen- 
agers who  have  participated  in  the  part-time 
work  program  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
students  hold  Jobs  as  assistants  to  teachers, 
office  workers  and  custodians.  Their  •1.25-an- 
hour  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Of  287  students  who  worked  at  Cardozo, 
Dunbar  and  Eastern  High  Schools  during  the 
summers  of  1966  and  1966,  fewer  than  2  per 
cent  have  since  dropped  out  of  school.  The 
normal  dropout  rate  in  the  three  schools  runs 
close  to  20  per  cent. 

IMPORTANT   FACTOR 

"This  is  particularly  significant."  Carroll 
said,  "because  so  many  of  the  students  to 
the  program  were  Identified  tts  potential 
dropouts,  because  of  factors  like  poor  grades, 
spotty  attendance  records  and  a  hoetlle  at- 
titude toward  school.  We  would  certainly 
expect  the  percentage  ot  dropoute  to  be 
higher  In  this  group  than  to  the  general 
student  body." 

The  report  suggests  that  the  small  amount 
of  money  the  students  earn  may  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  in  keeping  them  to  school. 


"Indications  are  that  tbe  program  pro- 
vides (the  students)  with  funds  necessarv 
for  school  and  personal  needs,"  the  report 
says,  "and  also  seems  to  develop  In  them 
a  sense  of  respect  for  wvx'k. 

•  "nus  exp^ence  to  the  work  scholarship 
program  may  also  have  helped  the  students 
to  realize  the  advantages  of  finishing  high 
school  as  a  passport  for  better  Jobs." 

Carroll's  office  made  a  siirvey  of  518  par- 
ticipants in  last  summer's  program  to  deter- 
nUne  how  they  spent  their  earnings.  Mewe 
than  83  per  cent  said  they  spent  part  of 
their  money  for  school  supplies — the  item 
mentioned  by  the  largest  number  of  stu- 
dents  on   the   questionnaire. 

About  82  per  cent  said  they  spent  some 
money  on  clothes  and  75  per  cent  said  they 
saved  part  of  theii  earnings  for  school 
lunches  the  following  year.  More  than  46 
per  cent  said  part  of  the  money  went  for 
books  for  personal  reading   (not  textbooks). 

The  students  were  also  asked  how  much 
money  they  would  have  had  for  personal 
needs  other  than  food  and  clothes  if  they 
had  not  held  the  stunmer  Jobs.  More  than 
43  percent  said  they  woxild  have  had  no  mon- 
ey at  all  to  spend.  Only  13  percent  said 
they  would  have  had  more  than  $6. 

A   BIO    DXPTERENCB 

"It's  not  hard  to  Imagine  that  with  kids 
who  are  to  this  severe  financial  need,  the 
little  bit  they  earn  could  make  a  big  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  they  stay  to  school," 
CarroU  noted. 

Many  students  also  used  the  money  for 
senior  pictures,  yearbooks  and  Uckcts  to 
sports  events  and  school  plays.  "Maybe  these 
are  frUls."  says  a  teacher  at  CardoK),  "but 
they're  thtogs  that  give  the  middle-class  kid 
a  sense  of  Identity  with  the  school  and  are 
deiUed   to  many  poor  kids." 

The  program  wlU  be  continued  for  600 
students  this  summer  under  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  financing. 


Canal  Zone  Soverei^ty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl^TATTVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  have  noted  that  the  mass 
news  media  In  the  United  States  has,  with 
rare  exception,  faUed  to  deal  with  the 
Isthmian  Canal  situation  in  adequate  and 
objective  manner.  Despite  such  neglect  of 
this  gravely  important  subject.  Informa- 
tion of  what  Is  transpiring  as  regards  the 
Panama  Canal  lias  reached  the  people  of 
our  country  through  newspapers  of 
limited  circulation  and  publications  of 
patriotic  societies. 

An  example  of  such  publicity  is  a  re- 
cent newsstory  by  Maurice  LaBelle  in  a 
Florida  newspaper.  Because  of  its  perti- 
nence to  current  discussions  of  the  canal 
subject,  under  leave  accorded  to  extend 
my  rMnarks,  I  quote  It  as  follows: 
(Prom     the    Coral     Gables     (Pla.)     Times, 

Mar.  30,  1967) 

Administration    Intent    Upon    Givinc    ttp 

Canax.  Zone  Sovsreicntt 

(By  Maurice  LaBelle) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Plemtag  Jr.'s  sudden 
and  unexplained  departure  from  the  scene 
at  Interama  immediately  after  a  long  feature 
story  about  him  was  published  revealtog  bis 
passion  for  Improving  America's  Image 
abroad  will  lead  many  to  wonder  about  the 
reasons. 
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The  former  governor  at  tb«  Panarrm 
Canal's  own  Image  wltb  those  wbo  wajit  to 
retain  U^.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  was 
not  too  brlgbt. 

The  general  will  be  remembered  for  bla 
carping  critlcLsm  of  the  VB.  poelUon  at  a 
time  when  the  Communists  and  othM'  Inter- 
nationalists elements  combined  with  Pan- 
amanian nationalists  to  try  to  force  the  U.S. 
out. 

Rep.  Daniel  Flood,  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  docviments  the  long  history  of  the 
Canal  In  which  men  like  Fleming  acted  and 
talked  m  such  a  way  as  to  erode  ovir  posi- 
tion and  hasten  the  day  when  our  stay  there 
may  be  possible  only  through  military  force. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  someone  who 
worked  closely  wltb  the  governor  of  Panama 
during  these  days  of  crisis  which  led  to 
bloodshed,  more  111  will  and  a  tarnished 
Image. 

I  once  questioned  him  about  the  reasons 
behind  the  trouble.  His  answer,  totaled  up 
after  a  long  monologue,  was  more  amazing 
for  omissions  than  for  long  list  of  real  or  al- 
leged   grievances   against   the   VS. 

Never  once  were  Communists  instigators. 
long  legend  In  Panama,  cited  as  having 
played  a  part  In  the  bloody  riots. 

The  famous  flag  Incident,  of  course.  Is  cited 
for  causing  the  trouble,  though  It  actually 
simply  served  as  a  catalyst  to  signal  the 
forces  against  the  U.S. 

As  Congressman  Flood  points  out,  the  agi- 
tation against  VS.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  began  with  the  Communists  as  long 
ago  as  poet  Wco-ld  War  I. 

Alger  Hiss,  who  reached  the  highest  diplo- 
matic levels  In  the  U.S.  State  Department 
and  the  United  Nations  before  his  exposure 
as  a  secret  Communist  agent  by  Whittaker 
Chambers,  comi>ounded  U.S.  troubles  In  Pan- 
ama by  listing  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  U.S.  oc- 
cupied territory  In  a  post  World  War  n  report 
to  the  U.N. 

Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  Ike's  brother. 
headed  one  of  those  conveniently  created 
"study"  groups  that  Influenced  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  to  capitulate  further 
to  demands  for  greater  sovereignty  for  Pan- 
amanians. 

Further  encroachments  resulted  during 
the  Kennedy  reign  and  the  proposal  to  fly 
both  flags,  something  endorsed  enthusiasti- 
cally by  Fleming,  actually  led  to  the  more 
serious  strife  and  demands.  Fleming's  own 
Canal  architect  sued  him  In  Federal  Court 
to  block  this  act  of  surrender,  but  eventually 
lost  out. 


Pvt  William  Thomas  Parker   Killed  in 
Combat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc .  William  Thomas  Parker  m,  of 
Salisbury,  Md.,  was  recently  killed  by 
enemy  rifle  fire  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  Private  Parker 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 

SALisBtJKT,  Ud.,  June  6. — A  19-year-old 
marine  from  Salisbury  was  killed  last  week 
near  the  demilitarized  zone  of  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

Pfc.  William  Thomas  Parker,  3d,  a  radio 
operator  In  &  search-and-destroy  squad,  was 
killed  by  enemy  rifle  ftre  Thursday  near 
Quang  Trt,  a  town  about  30  mUes  northwest 
of  Hue. 


The  only  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Parker,  Jr.,  Private  Parker  was  born  in  Balti- 
more and  lived  there  until  the  family  moved 
to  Salisbury  when  he  was  5  years  old. 

"NEnfEE  COMPr.AINED" 

His  mother  said  today  that  her  son  "never 
complained.  He  never  said  he  was  sorry  he 
was  In  Vietnam  " 

She  added  that  he  wrote  his  13-year-old 
sister.  Carol  Lynn,  that  "he  never  knew  how 
good  he  had  it  at  home"  until  he  arrived  In 
Vietnam. 

Private  Parker  volunteered  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  was  sworn  in  on  his  18th  birthday, 
January  IB.  1966. 

Before  enlisting,  be  was  a  student  at  James 
M.  Bennett  Senior  High  School  here. 

ARRIVta)  NOVEMBER  3 

He  arrived  in  Vietnam  last  November  3,  and 
was  sent  to  a  unit  near  the  demilitarized 
zone  in  January.  He  was  scheduled  to  com- 
plete his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam  next 
November, 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  la  Frultland,  Md.,  and  participated 
in  the  church's  youth  organization. 

The  family  lives  at  166  Shelton  avenue. 
Salisbury.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  driver-salesman  for 
a  dairy  products  firm. 

Besides  his  parents  and  his  sister,  Private 
Parker  Is  survived  by  Mrs.  Charles  Slgafooa, 
his  maternal  grandmother,  and  by  his  pater- 
nal grandparents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam.  T. 
Parker,  of  Onancock.  Va. 


Eni^ineering  Challenge  Reflected  at  Chico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  new  Herbert 
P.  Langdon  Engineering  Center  was 
dedicated  at  Chlco  State  College,  situ- 
ated in  the  Second  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  facility  is 
Indicative  of  the  continuing  expansion 
and  development  of  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  important  school  in  the  California 
State  college  system,  a  school  which  is 
attracting  students  from  throughout  our 
Grolden  State. 

Tlie  principal  speaker  at  this  cere- 
mony was  a  profes-sional  engineer,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Chico,  Mr.  James  K. 
Carr,  currently  general  manager  of  pub- 
lic utilities  for  the  State,  and  county  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Carr  is  well  known  to  my  col- 
leagues Ui  tliat  he  served  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  most  recently  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Len  Steinberg,  of  the  Cliico  En- 
terprise Record,  has  written  a  fine  report 
on  Mr.  Carr's  challenge  to  the  engineer- 
ing leaders  In  the  decades  ahead,  a  re- 
port which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues : 

Langdon  Engineering  Center  Is  Dedicated 
A  challenge  for  engineers  to  become  more 
Involved  in  the  "livabllity  of  the  community" 
was  Issued  Saturday  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Herbert  F.  Langdon  Engineering  Center  on 
the  Chlco  State  College  campus. 


Tlie  challenger  was  former  Chicoan  James 
K.  CauT,  who  Is  now  general  manager  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  City  and  Oounty  ot  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Carr  delivered  the  principal  address  on  en- 
gineering as  the  (3  mUllon  faculty  at  West 
First  and  Warner  Streets  was  officially 
opened. 

The  center  contains  a  mUllon  dollars  wonh 
of  equipment,  not  including  leased  machines 
In  the  computer  center.  It  has  10  laboratories 
and  two  technical  shops. 

"It  Is  the  engineer's  responsibility  to  m-i 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics,  maton.'tl, 
money  and  men  to  improve  the  quality,  the 
character,  the  livabllity  of  the  community  in 
which  we  necessarily  exert  our  influence.' 
Carr  said. 

"Unfortunately,  too  many  engineers  liave 
become  lost  In  mathematics  and  the  me- 
chamcs  of  materials,  the  Intricacies  of  tlie 
economics  and  have  excluded  the  human 
ingredient." 

"Too  often,  professional  engmeers  permit 
themselves  to  be  placed  in  demeaning  posi- 
tions as  mere  technicians.  They  become  tlie 
hirelings  of  others. 

"They  leave  the  plaiuilng  often  to  arcW- 
tects.  urban  planners,  and  politicians  be- 
cause they  have  too  often  forgotten  that 
their  works  are  being  built  for  men — men 
that  consist  of  body  and  soul,  sensitive  men." 

Carr  said  that  In  many  cases,  engineers  re. 
fuse  to  develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibil- 
ity because  such  conduct  is  now  regarded 
as  "unprofessional,"  and  in  fact  may  detract 
from  their  technical  competence. 

"This  mentality  overlooks  the  fact  that 
engineering  projects,  structures  and  facilities 
should  be  ptart  c^  a  system  of  services  that 
helps  create  an  elHclent,  healthy,  convenient 
and  enjoyable  environment  where  people 
can  live  and  work  and  play,"  Carr  said. 

"I  should  like  to  place  the  emphasis  on 
the  new  era  and  the  new  oppKJrtunitles  that 
engineering  students  wlU  have  at  Chlco 
State,"  he  continued.  "Here  wlU  be  an  engi- 
neering center  situated  In  the  center  of  a 
beautiful  valley  in  a  delightful  city." 

"Engineering  srtudents  at  Chlco  State  will 
be  free  from  the  sterile,  urban  influences  of 
some  of  our  urban  centers  which  have  been 
described  as  asphalt  Jungles. 

"Let  us  hope  tliat  .  .  .  Chlco  State  engi- 
neers from  the  Langdon  Center  will  be  s 
new  breed,  %  new  group  of  technically  and 
professlonaUy  equipi>ed  engineers. 

"They  will  be  among  the  leaders  in  the 
decades  ahead  when  this  section  of  Califor- 
nia WlU  face  the  heavy  burden  of  problems 
that  come  with  continuing  population 
growth." 

In  his  opening  remarks.  Dr.  Robert  Hill, 
CSC  president,  said  he  expected  great  tilings 
of  the  engineering  faculty  and  that  the  col- 
lege would  support  the  department  in  Its 
contribution  to  the  total  coUege  program. 


Jim  Farley  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
this  country's  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  has 
never  been  a  man  to  mince  words. 

In  a  recent  Interview  which  was 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  27. 
1967,  Mr.  Parley  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  President  Johnson's  trip 
to  New  York  on  June  3. 
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I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues : 

Parley     Attacks     Dinner     Boycott — Calxs 

ForR  Democrats  Lacking  in   Loyalty  to 

Johnson 

(By  Murray  Schumach) 

"Disgusting"  and  "selfish"  were  terms 
used  yesterday  by  James  A.  Farley  to  describe 
the  actions  of  four  Reform  Democrats  who 
plan  to  boycott  a  Democratic  dinner  next 
Saturday  In  honor  of  President  Johnson. 

The  former  Postmaster  General  and  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Democratic  party  said 
such  Democrats — he  did  not  name  them — 
were  more  mterested  In  self-advancement 
than  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
party. 

Those  who  had  said  they  would  not  at- 
tend the  dinner  explained  that  they  were 
staying  away  because  they  objected  to  the 
Administration's  policy  In  Vietnam.  They 
favor  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  a  road  to  peace  negotlationB.  The 
dissenters  are  State  Senator  Manfred  Ohren- 
stein.  Assemblymen  Albert  H.  Blumenthal 
and  Jerome  Kretchmer  and  Councilman 
.Theoaore  S.  'Weiss. 

Mr.  Farley  made  his  attack  during  a  tele- 
Tlsed  news  conference  called  to  celebrate 
his  79th  birthday,  which  will  be  on  Tues- 
day. The  session  was  held  In  the  board  room 
of  the  Coca  Cola  Corporation,  at  515  Madison 
Avenue.  Mr.  Parley  has  been  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Coca  Cola  Export  Corpo- 
ration since  1940. 

Tall  and  erect,  Mr.  Parley  said  he  was  In 
good  health  because  "1  Inherited  a  good  con- 
stitution and  haven't  abused  it."  Wearing  a 
dark  blue  suit,  with  the  points  of  a  white 
handkerchief  protruding  from  the  breast 
pocket,  be  was  an  amiable  host. 

TRAVELS  60,000  MILIS  A  TEAS 

He  said  be  usuaUy  goes  to  bed  about  11 :30 
PJi.  and  gets  seven  hours  of  sleep.  He  ex- 
pects to  travel  his  usual  60,000  miles  this 
year  on  business  and  expressed  the  hope 
"that  the  good  Lord  will  give  me  many  more 
years  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket." 

Mr.  Parley  asserted  that  Mayor  Lindsay 
"has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  go,  politically." 
He  predicted  that  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey  would  be  re- 
elected next  year  and  that  Republicans  op- 
posing them  "will  be  running  for  the  ex- 
ercise "  He  called  Richard  M.  Nixon,  former 
Vice  President,  the  front-runner  for  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  nomination. 

Referring  to  the  Reform  Democrats  who 
spurned  invitations  to  the  "Salute  to  John- 
son" dinner,  Mr.  Parley  said : 

"Frankly,  I  am  terribly  disgusted  with  the 
•ctlons  of  the  Refomers  who  have  refused 
to  go  to  this  dinner  for  the  President.  They 
don't  know  what  loyalty  Is.  They  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
I  think  it  Is  disgusting.  How  silly  can  you 
get?" 

He  added  later:  "They  are  selfish  and 
thinking  only  of  self-advancement.  Our 
country  Is  at  war  and  he's  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  If  they  don't  want  to  support  him 
they  should  at  least  keep  their  mouths  shut. 
This  Is  a  disgraceful  act.  They  are  a  selfish 
group  of  people." 


Partneri  Help  in  Pern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  to  get 
underway  In  the  northwestern  area  of 


Peru  is  a  pilot  people-to-people  assist- 
ance project  sponsored  by  the  Texas 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  through  the 
cooperation  of  Southwest  Texas  State 
College  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Dr.  James  McCrocklin,  president  of 
Southwest  Texas  State  College,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  team  of  sericulture  special- 
ists to  go  to  Peru  to  work  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Puebla  Nueva. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  this 
tjrpe  of  project  since  It  provides  grass- 
r5ots  assistance  In  areas  of  instruction 
vital  to  the  day-by-day  existence  of  this 
community.  This  is  also  a  pilot  program, 
which  AID  officials  report  to  me  that  If 
it  is  successful,  will  be  initiated  in  other 
Partners  of  Alliance  areas. 

Recently.  Jerri  Veldt,  a  radio  com- 
mentator In  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  and  a 
special  correspondent  for  the  Austin, 
Tex.,  American-Statesman,  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  project  and  its  participants. 
I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Atistln  American,  June  6,   19671 

Research:  SWT  Pakm  Aid  for  Peritvian 

Town 

(By  Jerri  Veldt) 

San     Marcos. — In     a    professor-to-people 

project,  four'  San  Marcos  scholars  wUl  leave 

Wednesday  to  launch  a  studious  attack  on 

agricultural  problems  In  northern  Peru. 

Southwest  Texas  State  CoUege  agriculture 
professor  Dr.  CecU  Gregg,  his  wife  and  two 
graduate  students  will  spend  three  montlis 
In  Puebla  Nueva,  Peru,  researching  crops, 
soils  and  poultry  with  an  eye  toward  im- 
provement of  aU  three. 

The  team  Is  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Part- 
ners for  the  Alliance  with  Peru,  a  non- 
profllt  Austin-based  organization  dedicated 
toward  strengthening  ties  between  the  two 
countries. 

Puebla  Nueva,  on  the  coast  near  the 
Ecuadorian  border.  Is  a  destitute  vUlage  of 
around  3,000  Peruvians.  ITiere  are  no  pwived 
streets,  no  running  water  and  no  lights. 
The  town's  single  generator  Is  inoperable. 
Agricultural  aid  for  the  poverty  stricken 
community  was  asked  by  Father  Robert 
Rebert,  one  of  three  Roman  Catholic  priests 
working  In  the  town.  The  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  sent  the  request  to  the 
Texas  Partners,  who  wlU  foot  travel,  room 
and  board  expenses  for  the  trip. 

The  Texas  team  was  originally  slated  to 
be  housed  In  a  small  adobe  hut  but  Im- 
proved arrangements  have  been  made.  The 
four  win  now  spend  12  weeks  in  a  two  story 
adobe  hut  and  have  the  services  of  a  local 
cook. 

Gregg's  wife.  Mrs.  Louise  Gregg,  has  been 
a  public  school  teacher  for  25  years.  "She 
WlU  be  doing  many  things,"  her  husband 
said.  "Although  neither  of  \is  speak  Spanish 
I  believe  she  can  be  of  help  In  matters  of 
education  and  health." 

SWT  graduate  students  Joseph  L.  Thomp- 
son and  Juan  Valera  "will  be  of  Invaluable 
aid  on  the  trip"  according  to  Gregg.  Valera  is 
<rom  Lima,  Peru,  and  wlU  graduate  this  sum- 
mer, going  on  to  Texas  A&M  next  Septem- 
ber for  more  post  graduate  studies.  He  plans 
to  return  to  Peru  In  1969  and  teach  in  a 
Lima  university. 

"The  big  i>art  of  our  summer's  work  will  be 
surveying  what  is  needed  and  giving  a  start  to 
some  of  the  things  that  mJght  be  effective 
right  away,"  Gregg  said. 

"E^ven  though  the  terrain  la  considered 
more  or  less  desert  there  is  considerable  water 
coming  from  the  rivers  flowing  out  of  the 
Andes.  Tljey  are  already  doing  some  Irrigation 
and  perhaps  we  wlU  be  able  to  help  some  In 
teaching  the  people  about  planning  and 
planting." 


Gregg  could  And  no  published  Information 
about  crops  or  poultry  of  the  area,  "^e  plan 
to  take  seeds  for  the  crops  we  think  might 
grow  there  to  give  an  opportunity  for  com- 
parison of  the  quality  here  and  there.  We 
have  been  asstired  that  any  time  o(  the  year 
la  growing  season  so  we  feel  that  It  we  can 
carry  enough  seed  of  various  crops  to  run 
tests  plots  the  three  months  wm  give  us 
enough  time  to  begin  the  seeds." 

Mrs.  Gregg  will  be  carrying  large  supplies 
of  crayons  and  note  book  paper  donated  by 
her  students  at  Crockett  elementary  school. 
These  simple  supplies  are  badly  needed  In  the 
ixx>r  Puebla  Nueva  school. 

Thompson  said  he  wm  work  mainly  with 
poultry.  "I  hope  we  can  Improve  the  strains 
and  I  hope  to  increase  the  time  they  start 
laying  or  the  time  they  can  be  taken  off  feed.' 

"Poultry  Is  one  of  the  cheapest  things 
people  can  raise  and  take  novirishment  from. 
If  we  can  get  something  the  people  c&n  see 
growing  rapidly  they  may  take  hope  ud 
perhaps  go  on  and  try  It  themselves,  "it's 
a  start,  anyway,"  he  said. 

Gregg,  60.  said  giving  up  his  summer  teach- 
ing salary  to  work  In  the  dusty  Peruvian 
fields  "Is  not  a  mission.  We  Just  see  It  as  a 
chance  to  help  people.  They  asked  for  aid. 
We  hope  we  can  furnish  it." 


Conirrescman  Paul  Rogers  CommeBts  on 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  1967,  Representative  PAtn.  G.  Rogers 
spoke  before  a  special  conference  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  on  the  subject  of 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966. 

Representative  Rogers'  contribution  In 
helping  to  shape  this  Important  consumer 
legislation  is  well  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  His  thoughts 
and  opinions  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
deserve  special  consideration. 

In  his  address  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  conference,  Congressman 
Rogers  stressed  the  fact  that  Congress, 
having  enacted  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966,  will  closely  watch 
the  manner  to  which  the  bill  Is  imple- 
mented by  executive  department  agen- 
cies and  complied  with  by  industry,  to- 
ward the  end  that  the  congressional  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  is  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  of  fair  packaging  and 
labeling  to  the  American  consuming  pub- 
lic, I  am  including  Representative 
Rogers'  speech  before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  conference  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Congressman  Pact.  Rogers'  Speech  Befor* 
Federal  Bar  Assoclation,  Mat  26,  1967 
Our  concern  here  is  clear  and  precise — 
the  status  and  figure  of  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  which  Congrees  enacted 
laet  year.  But  If  we  are  to  compirehend  the 
present  and  from  It  measure  the  shape  of  the 
future  we  must  first  look  back  tor  a  moment 
to  undeirstand  what  brought  this  leglslatlcMi 
into  being.  In  considering  a  blU  as  oompU- 
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cated  aa  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act,  this  entails  a  review  of  tbe  legislative 
process  and  Congressional  Intent  and  how 
they  Influenced  the  enactment  of  this  new 
law. 

At  least  from  the  vanta^  point  of  the 
Ho\is«  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce 
Committees,  I  would  say  that  this  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  Is  an  example  of  the  Con- 
gresslonaj  deliberative  process  at  Its  best.  It 
is  leglslatlodi  that  was  molded  into  shape 
by  many  months  of  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, extensive  discussion,  and  unlimited  de- 
bate. 

So  this  bill  came  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  not  as  the  Administration's 
blU,  not  as  lnd\wtry"s  bill,  not  aa  tlie  bill  of 
any  specific  Interest  or  pressure,  but  rather 
as  Congress'  own  bill — a  bill  reflecting  what 
thiO  people's  representatives  In  Congress  de- 
termined was  needed  to  advance  the  interest 
of  consiuners  In  today's  complex  marlcetplace. 

Of  course,  not  a  few — and  scone  are  here — 
would  have  preferred  a  different  and  possibly 
less  oneroiis  law.  Some  emphatically  cried 
out  for  reqiiirementa  far  more  severe.  Others 
preferred  no  legislation  at  sill.  But  to  every 
shade  of  opinion  our  House  Committee  gave 
a  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  was  so. 

It  was  then,  in  this  careful  and  reasoned 
fashion  that  the  89th  Congress  Incubated 
and  hatched  out  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  bill  of  1966.  And  having  so  care- 
fully fashioned  this  legislative  child.  Con- 
gress has  no  intention  of  shirking  Its  respon- 
slbUlty  as  the  parent.  This  is  to  say.  that 
we  who  labored  long  and  hard  to  make  this 
bill  the  law  of  the  land  axe  determined  to 
have  It  enforced — and  observed — In  the  man- 
ner and  to  the  extent  that  we  Intended. 

Congress,  therefore,  is  going  to  carefully 
watdi  how  the  business  community  positions 
Itself  In  respect  to  this  new  law. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  as 
It  finally  emerged,  was  based  on  a  major 
jH^inlse — that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  nation's  consumer  products  manufac- 
turers, processors  and  producers,  are  honest 
and  responsible  citizens  who  seek  to  deal 
fairly  with  their  customers,  the  consuming 
public.  It  follows  that  this  legislation  pre- 
8\unes  full  compliance  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  industries  concerned.  It 
would  be  grave  error  for  these  Industries  to 
misread  this  premise,  and  default  on  their 
respoDAibilitiee. 

The  need  for  federal  regulation  of  certain 
packaging  and  labeling  ptractices  has  been 
demonstrated. 

ITils  question  now  is  "How  much  regula- 
tion is  needed?"  How  much,  however,  depends 
on  industry's  reaction  to  the  bill  as  enacted. 
The  more  successfully  Industry  can  get  its 
own  house  in  order,  and  can  Itself  correct 
packaging  and  labeling  practices  which  con- 
{".so  or  mislead  consumers,  the  less  need 
V  iere  will  be  for  federal  regulation  or  Inter- 
vention. I  hope  that  industry  will  clearly 
recognize  this  and  will  not  delay  in  effecting 
the  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  Con- 
gress win  be  equally  watchful  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  is  Implemented  by  the  agen- 
cies charged  with  such  responsibility. 

I  stress  this  here  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
but  especially  because  of  the  attitude — some- 
times held  by  some  departments  and  agen- 
cies In  downtown  Washington — that  the  leg- 
islative branch,  once  having  enacted  a  bill, 
loses  custody  of  the  child  as  soon  as  It  is 
signed  into  law.  Prom  that  point  on.  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  law  becomes  a  ward 
solely  of  the  administrators  charged  with  Its 
Implementation. 

I  would  not  mention  this  attitude  If  It 
were  uncommon  In  official  Washington.  But 


a  number  of  times  in  recent  years  the  Intent 
of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  has  been  so 
stretched  on  the  rack  of  regulatory  inter- 
pretation as  to  disfigure  it  beyond  parental 
recognition. 

Such  an  unhealthy  tendency  must  not  per- 
vade the  proposed  administration  of  this  new 
labeling  and  packaging  statute.  Where  exist- 
ing regulations  are  clearly  adequate — where 
industry  and  various  echelons  of  government 
have  already  acted  responsibly  and  reason- 
ably, and  also,  where  experts  in  this  diflacult 
area  have  labored  long  and  conscientiously 
to  satisfy  consumer  need^then  change  for 
its  own  sake  becomes  worse  than  unneces- 
sary; it  becomes  instead  an  unwarranted 
cost  burden  upon  the  consuming  public,  a 
needless  Imposition  upon  Industry,  a  dis- 
tortion of  Congressional  Intent,  and  an  in- 
dulgence of  bureaucratic  pettiness — as  well 
as  another  case  history  of  "Parkinson's  Law". 

I  say  this  in  the  best  of  spirit  and  not  to 
Impugn  motives.  But  I  do  give  voice  to  a 
growing  apprehension  lest  inter-agency  rela- 
tionships and  a  yen  to  blaze  new  consumer 
trails  generate  results  harmful  to  objectives 
that  everyone  here  shares  In  common.  In- 
dulged, they  are  likely  to  be  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  manifest  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  help  the  consumer,  not  add  to  his 
financial  burden. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  irresponsible  ele- 
ments in  business  as  in  all  other  human 
endeavors.  But  common  sense  suggests  that 
If  consumer  product  industries  were  as  hos- 
tile to  the  public  interest  as  some  critics 
contend,  our  entrepreneurial  system  would 
long  ago  have  failed. 

The  evidence  is  directly  to  the  contrary.  It 
demonstrates  that  we  have  the  most  success- 
ful consumer  economy  in  the  world.  And  I 
would  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
its  success  arises  from  the  Intensity  of  com- 
petition for  consumer  favor,  not  from  Fed- 
eral fiat  and  dictation. 

Precisely  for  that  reason  I  find  an  inner 
contradiction  in  the  contention  of  some 
that  massive  Federal  intrusions  into  the 
marketplace  are  needed  to  protect  consvun- 
er  interests.  The  implication  is  that  the 
government  must  take  over  to  bring  ration- 
ality and  order  Into  the  mounting  "com- 
plexity" of  the  marketplace.  Yet,  this  very 
"complexity"  is  the  response  of  a  delicately 
balanced,  continually  adjusting,  consumer- 
oriented  economy  that  is  driven  by  its  own 
Internal  forces  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
needs  of  American  consumers. 

This  point  is  particularly  relevant  on  the 
question  of  product  proliferation.  You  will 
recall  that  early  drafts  of  the  bill  would  have 
required  the  federal  regulatory  agencies  to 
Impose  mandatory  solutions  wherever  prob- 
lems of  "undue  proliferation"  of  package 
sizes,  weights,  etc.  exist.  After  considerable 
testimony  on  this  subject  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee it  became  apparent  that  this  was  a  much 
more  difficult  problem  than  had  at  first  been 
supposed.  The  end  result  was  to  adopt  a 
different  apj>roach  and  permit  voluntary 
solutions  to  "undue  proliferation",  and  to 
enable  such  problems  to  be  solved  more  sensi- 
bly on  a  case  by  case  basis.  We  trust  there- 
fore, that  industry  will  move  aliead  expe- 
ditiously In  developing  voUmtary  and  work- 
able soIiiOons  to  problems  of  product  prolif- 
eration, thereby  Justifying  our  confidence  in 
industry's  ability  to  carry  out  Congressional 
intent  in  this  area. 

A  final  Important  point  pertains  to  the 
requirement  in  the  statute's  "Declaration  of 
Policy"  that  packages  and  labels  should  facil- 
itate "value  comparisons"  by  consumers.  The 
change  from  the  words  "price  comparisons" 
In  the  original  bill  to  "value  comparisons"  in 
the  final  version  again  was  made  after  lengthy 
testimony  and  careful  congressional  delibera- 
tion.  Perhaps   it   would   be   well   to   briefly 


reiterate  the  reason  for  this  change  as  ex- 
plained by  its  author.  Congressman  OilUgan: 

"It  is  designed  to  insure  that  the  govern- 
ment agencies  and  officials  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law  and  issuing  regulations 
thereunder  do  not  exercise  the  p)owers  con- 
ferred upon  them,  particularly  section  5,  fur 
the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  a  mathemati- 
cal computation;  that  is.  a  price  comparison, 
in  the  sui>ermarket  aisle.  Price  Is  only  one 
element  in  a  consumer  value  decision;  other 
factors  of  equal  or  greater  Importance  are 
product  performance,  the  convenience  of  the 
package,  and  the  suitability  of  the  size  or 
quantity  of  the  product  in  satisfying  a  con- 
svuner's  per»onal  desire  or  need.  Obviously 
what  constitutes  value  Is  highly  subjective." 

The  point  here  is  that  each  value  decision 
must  be  made  by  tlie  individual  involved- 
it  is  a  personal  Judgment  of  the  kind  the 
federal  government  is  ill-equipped  to  make 
and  should  not  be — and  Is  not— asked  to 
make  for  the  consumer.  Thus  it  Is  important 
for  all  to  remember  that  It  la  "value"  oc- 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  consumer, 
which  is  here  Involved,  and  not  "value"  ac- 
cording to  the  Judgment  of  the  federal  regu- 
latory agencies.  There  has  been  some  com- 
ment from  the  Senate  Side  revealing  a  mis- 
understandtng  of  the  Intent  of  this  House 
Amendment  on  this  very  jKJlnt.  The  Intent 
of  the  change  was  clearly  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  himself. 

In  sum,  I  view  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  as  a  reasonable,  balanced  legis- 
lative Instrument.  It  was  created  to  apply 
additional  safeguards  In  behalf  of  consumer 
Interest*,  but  without  repressive  regulation 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing.  We  acted 
on  the  belief  that  since  an  Informed  and 
free  choice  ifl  the  goal  of  our  consumer  econ- 
omy. It  can  best  be  achieved  through  Industry 
cooperation,  not  Government  de<fisions  sub- 
stituted for  marketplace  decisions. 

What  now  of  the  future?  I  see  it  this  way: 

If  the  departments  and  agencies  cleave 
to  Congressional  Intent,  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  of  1966  is  likely  to  become 
a  legislative  landmark  In  developing  a  cli- 
mate in  which  government  and  Industry  can 
work  together  effectively  and  harmoniously 
to  advance  the  Interests  of  the  consuming 
public.  It  Is,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  parties — government  and 
Industry — to  produce  the  desired  result.  Time 
will  tell  whether  or  not  they  will  meet  that 
responsibility. 

But  this  we  can  safely  predict:  If  they  fail 
this  responsibility,  Congress  will  act.  We  will 
not  tolerate  either  an  encroachment  by  the 
bureaucracy  or  intransigence  on  the  part  of 
private  indxjBtry. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  focus  atten- 
tion on  three  points: 

First,  Congress  has  not  washed  Its  hands 
of  responsibility  In  packaging  and  labeling 
areas.  We  will  continue  to  follow,  with  active 
interest,  the  manner  by  which  this  new  law 
Is  Implemented  by  both  the  agencies  and 
Industry. 

Second,  we  in  the  legislative  branch  are 
determined  to  fulfill  our  duties  and  respoxisl- 
bilities  in  areas  of  consumer  problems. 

And  finally.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  will  continue  to  adliere  to  the 
principle  that  our  political  and  economic 
system  is  tmsed  on  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  citizen-consumers  who  have 
minds  of  their  own,  are  capable  of  making 
intelligent  decisions  in  the  supermarket,  and 
neither  need  nor  want  their  decision  making 
power  turned  over  to  Big  Brotherism  in 
Washington. 

This  then  as  I  view  it.  Is  the  sum  of  the 
philosophy  behind  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966 — a  law  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  most  basic  consumer  interest — the 
right  to  a  free  and  Informed  choice  in  an 
abundant,  free  economy. 
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Congressman  Horton  Calls  for  Meaning- 
fal  and  Permanent  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. June  8,  Mrs.  Lester  J.  Berlove,  chair- 
man of  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Jewish  Community  to  raise 
fimds  for  Israel  through  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  Invited  me  to  speak  at 
that  meeting.  I  was  committed  to  par- 
ticipate In  hearings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  in  Utah  and 
Kansas  and  was  not  able  to  accept  this 
Invitation. 

However,  I  did  prepare  a  statement  for 
the  Rochester  meeting,  which  Mrs.  Ber- 
love was  kind  enough  to  read  in  my  ab- 
sence. I  should  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  my  statement  on 
that  occasion: 

Statement   of   Congressman   Hobton.    Pre- 
pared FOB  DELrVEBY  AT  EMEBOENCT  OOMMTJ- 

Nmr-WmE  Meeting  of  tjeie  Israel  Emeb- 

CENCT  Pond  of  the  Untted  Jewish  Appeal, 

Temple  Beth  El.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

It  has  been  ten  days  since  I  addressed  the 
emergency  session  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  by  long-distance  hook-up  at  Temple 
B'rith  Kodesh.  Much  has  happened  since 
those  tense  days  of  concern  for  the  lives  and 
future  of  the  Israeli  people.  In  these  ten 
eventful  days  we  have  learned  two  very  Im- 
portant lessons : 

First,  that  when  the  chips  are  down  the 
people  and  government  of  the  State  of  Israel 
Bie  quite  capable  of  stcmdlng  on  their  own 
two  feet  In  defense  of  their  children  and 
their  future. 

Second,  that  the  United  Nations,  once  the 
hope  of  the  world  at  its  creation,  must  travel 
a  long,  hard  road  back  to  regain  the  respect 
of  peace-loving  peoples,  and  to  regain  some 
measurable  degree  of  effectiveness  In  solving 
International  conflicts. 

Those  of  you  who  watched  or  heard  Tues- 
day evening's  session  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, heard  Abba  Eban's  words  citing  the  wide- 
spread concern  and  support  for  the  safety 
of  Israel  which  swept  the  world  during  this 
crisis.  Part  and  parcel  of  the  support  Mr. 
Eban  was  talking  about  was  the  kind  of 
outpouring  of  spiritual,  material  and  politi- 
cal support  which  has  occurred  In  our  own 
community  of  Rochester. 

Tour  presence  here  tonight,  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  3,000  people  at  B'rlth 
Kodesh,  and  similar  meetings  throughout 
the  world,  demonstrated  to  Israel,  to  the 
Arabs  and  to  other  potential  military  ad- 
versaries of  Israel  where  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
ica really  He  In  this  crisis.  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  these  outpourings  of  sympathy 
and  support  suggest  ties  which  are  far 
stronger  than  any  that  can  be  described  as 
"neutral  In  thought,  word  and  deed." 

Despite  the  unfortunate  confusion  In 
American  policy  statements  earlier  this  week. 
I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly, 
was  convinced  of  our  firm  and  standing  com- 
mitment to  come  to  the  aid  of  Israel  should 
the  life  or  territory  of  that  nation  become 
imperiled.  As  I  told  the  representatives  of 
the  Rochester  Zionist  Council  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  yesterday  in  my  Wash- 
ington office,  I  believe  that  there  is  a  definite 
parallel  between  Viet  Nam  and  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Middle  East.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Arabs  and  the  Russians  hofied  that  we 


would  Kvoid  Involvement  In  the  Mid -East  at 
all  ooats.  in  an  effort  not  to  overestend  our 
military  resources.  On  the  otbtr  hand,  how- 
ever, during  every  moment  of  the  fighting  In 
the  Mid-East,  our  presence  In  Viet  Nam  has 
stood  as  a  living  and  breathing  example  that 
America  stands  behind  her  commitments  and 
her  word.  The  fact  that  we  have  precluded 
any  military  success  for  the  Communists  In 
South  Viet  Nam  speaks  loudly  In  the  ears 
of  those  who  would  risk  tampering  with  the 
territory  and  political  Integrity  of  Israel,  to 
which  we  are  also  strongly  committed.  I  do 
not  say  this  In  defense  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
but  only  point  It  out  as  a  significant  factor 
which  raust  have  lingered  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  might  have  answered  Arab  cries 
lor  help. 

Fortunately.  Israel's  military  superiority 
made  unnecessary  any  world-wide  conflagra- 
tion over  the  Middle-East.  But  without  the 
additional  deterrence  of  the  firmness  and 
the  potential  firmness  of  United  States  inter- 
national commitments,  the  risk  of  such  a 
conflict  would  be  far  greater. 

In  the  face  of  Israeli  successes,  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  Nations  must  look 
toward  permanent  solutions  to  the  situation 
which  are  more  acceptable  than  the  solutions 
arrived  at  after  the  Suez  crisis  11  years  ago. 
No  one  can  expect  Israel  to  relinquish  Its 
hard-earned  successes  without  far-stronger 
assurances  and  conditions  in  her  favor.  No 
one  can  expect  Israel  to  again  leave  her  ac- 
cess to  Africa  and  East  Asia  through  Ellat 
subject  to  the  whim  of  a  hateful  Arab  dic- 
tator, or  even  to  the  whim  of  an  official  of 
the  United  Nations.  Free  International  pas- 
sage through  all  waterways  In  the  area  must 
be  guaranteed  to  aU  nations.  Including  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Further,  the  perennial  trouble  spots  In 
the  IsrEiel  border  areas  must  be  re-examined 
The  populous  Oaza  enclave,  teeming  with 
Palestine  refugees;  the  divided  city  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Syrian  hlUtope  overlooking 
the  kibbutzim  of  Galilee  must  all  be  scruti- 
nized in  view  of  the  events  of  the  past  lew 
days. 

One  fact  Is  crystal  clear  to  me.  Israel  can 
suffer  no  loss  as  the  result  of  any  cease-fire 
agreement  or  peace  settlement.  Having  faced 
three  times  in  the  last  20  years,  the  aggres- 
sive encirclement  of  hostile  Arab  forces,  hav- 
ing twice  been  aggressively  excluded  from  the 
use  of  crucial  international  waterways.  Israel 
cannot,  and  I  venture.  It  will  not  agree  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  this  tragic  history 
can  rei>eat  itself  again. 

A  great  people  and  a  great  covmtry  has 
given  everything  It  has  this  week  to  assure 
democracy  In  the  face  of  the  most  serious 
aggression  any  country  and  ite  people  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  face.  Israel  and  her 
people  have  faced  the  test  and  won  the  vic- 
tory. You  In  Rochester  tonight  are  called 
upon  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  help  those  who 
plunged  ahead.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  do  all 
you  can  within  yotir  means  so  that  you  can 
contribute  and  be  a  part  of  these  great  peo- 
ple and  this  great  country  of  Israel. 


carefully  considered,  or  has  it  been  for- 
mulated in  haste  and  without  exploration 
of  other  possible  solutions.  Second,  would 
Intervention  at  this  time  stifle  incentives 
for  labor  and  management  to  proceed 
with  serious  negotiations.  Third,  will 
Congress  be  called  more  and  more  often 
from  its  legislative  responsibilities  to  be- 
come tmnecessariiy  involved  In  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  Minneapolis  Labor  Review  had  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  dangerous  posi- 
tion the  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining now  finds  Itself.  I  offer  it  for 
insertion  In  the  Record  : 

Postponement  No  Wat  To  Settle 
Rail  Pboblem 

It  may  be  conveiUent  for  Congress  to  post- 
pone railroad  strikes  by  legislation,  but  It 
serves  no  useful  purjxise  In  achieving  the 
goals   of   collective   bargaining. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  provides  sufficient 
time  for  management  and  labor  to  iron  out 
its  problems.  And  It  certainly  should  not 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  adopt  special 
legislation  In  2  Instances — barring  a  strike 
first  for  20  days,  and  then  for  47  additional 
days — because  the  railroads  find  It  serves 
their  purposes  better  to  avoid  serious  bar- 
gaining. 

To  extend  the  strike  even  fxxrther  would 
completely  destroy  the  area  lor  bargaining 
and  would  result  in  no  less  than  compul- 
sory lat>or  for  members  of  the  6  unions  In- 
volved In  the  dispute. 

Following  the  latest  extension  ol  the  no- 
strike  ban,  Michael  Fox.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Railway  Employes  Department 
said  "If  Congress  will  only  affirm  our  mem- 
bers' right  to  strike,  the  railroads  will 
quickly  settle  with  us  and  no  strike  will  take 
place." 

It  Is  apparent  that  delay  is  the  modem 
strategy  employed  by  railroad  management 
to  avoid  sincere  contract  negotiations  with 
employes.  Why  should  they  bargain  In 
seriousness  when  Congress  can  be  relied  on 
to  come  to  the  rescue? 

No  better  example  of  management  pro- 
crastination exists  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  railroads  In  stalling  negotiations  with 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Englnemen  for  4  years.  Congress  entered 
the  scene  In  1963  and  passed  the  first  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  In  peacetime  history. 

The  net  result  was  that  sweeping  decisions 
were  made  by  that  board  to  destroy  the  Jobs 
of  thousands  of  workers  when  railroads 
seized  the  opportunity  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  employes  who  were  under 
compulsion  and  legal  restraint. 

It  was  discovered  by  the  union  that  rail- 
roads could  not  be  forced  to  live  up  to  deci- 
sions of  the  arbitration  board  without  coxirt 
action;  and  recourse  In  the  courts  was  slow 
and  disappointing. 

The  halls  of  Congress  are  too  sanctified  to 
be  used  for  strikebreaking.  Anything  that 
smacks  of  compulsory  labor  surely  should 
not  have  such  a  hallowed  site  for  a  spring- 
board. 


Congress  and  the  Railroads 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  is  again  asked  to  intervene  in 
the  railroad  dispute. 

Before  taking  tills  decisive  step,  the 
House  must  consider  several  possible  ob- 
jections. First,  has  the  legislation  been 


Panama  Canal:  Resolution  by  American 
Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  38th 
annual  conference  on  April  14,  1967,  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  American  Coali- 
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Hon  of  Patriotic  Societies  adopted  a 
thoughtful  resolution  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Under  leave  accorded  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  quote  it  as  follows: 

RESOLTmoir  3. — Panama   Canal 

WhereaB,  the  Joint  statement*  of  President 
Johsfon  of  the  United  States  and  President 
Robles  of  Panama  in  S^tember.  1965  an- 
nounced negotiations  of  new  treaties  with 
respect  to  the  existing  Panama  Canal  and  a 
proposed  new  "sea-level"  canal;  and 

Whereas,  The  statements  made  clear  the 
Intention  to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  1903  and 
that  the  replac^nent  treaty  "wUl  t^-mlnate 
after  a  specified  numb^'  of  years  or  on  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  new  sea-level  canal 
whichever  occiini  first";  and 

Whereas,  Panama  Is  demanding  (80  mil- 
lion a  year  from  the  United  States  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  new  sea-level  canal:  and 

Whereas.  There  Is  no  assurance  as  yet  that 
a  sea-level  canal  is  feasible  for  economical 
and  continued  navigation;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  assurance  that  a  satis- 
factory treaty  respecting  such  a  new  canal 
can  13«  secured  with  Panama  so  as  to  insure 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  operate 
and  protect  It;  and 

Whereas,  This  situation  jeopardizes  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  resi>ectlng  the  ex- 
isting canal;  and 

Whereas,  A  long  time  Conununist  aim  has 
been  to  wrest  control  of  the  Canal  Zone  from 
the  United  States  and  give  it  to  Panama: 
and  Whereas,  The  Panama  Canal  or  any 
other  new  canal  represents  a  key  "narrow 
water"  channel  vital  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  our  own  shores; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies  oppoeee  any  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  1903  at  this  time  and  reaffirms  Its 
8ui>port  of  the  continued  indispensable  sov- 
ereign control  of  the  United  States  over  the 
Oanal  Zone;  and 

Reaolved,  That  the  American  Coalition 
urges  enactment  of  legislation  such  as  the 
Bow-Flood  Bills  of  The  80th  Congress  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  and  broadly  based 
Inter-oceanlc  Canals  Commission  to  examine 
by  aid  ol  disinterested  experts  all  tangible 
poaslblUties  for  improving  and  increasing 
trans-Isthmian  transit  capacity  and  to  make 
Appropriate  recommendations;  and 

Resolved,  ITiat  the  American  Coalition 
considers  the  future  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Canal  Zone  Policy  to  be  of  such  vital  Im- 
port, militarily  and  eoonomlcally.  that  be- 
for«  there  are  any  more  treaty  negotiations 
or  talk  of  such  there  miist  be  full  and  public 
discussion  by  Congress. 


Defease  in  a  Nuclear  Age 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECnCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  caustic  critics  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy  have  been  the  editors  of 
the  weekly  journal,  the  New  Republic.  In 
effect,  they  have  excommunicated  from 
the  "liberal"  fold  all  supporters  of  the 
administration,  alleging  that  our  inter- 
vention is  a  betrayal  of  liberal  principles. 

It  Is  interesting,  In  the  light  of  this 
accusation,  to  turn  to  the  New  Republic, 
November  24, 1962,  and  read  the  editorial 
entitled  "Defense  in  a  Nuclear  Age." 
Anumg  other  observations,  the  editors 
argued: 


In  the  Orient,  while  America's  allies  ars 
neither  as  niimerous  nor  as  militant  as  the 
Chinese,  there  are  severe  limits  on  China's 
ability  to  transport  and  supply  Its  troops 
beyond  lbs  own  border.  These  limitations, 
coupled  with  American  technological  sup«1- 
orlty.  make  It  possible  for  the  US  to  defeat 
the  Chinese  in  a  conventional  war  In  Asia,  or 
at  least  fight  them  to  a  standstill  as  we  did 
in  Korea. 

But  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  un- 
less America  makes  up  its  mind  to  do  them. 
The  President  must  have  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  increase  US  conventional  force,  so 
that  they,  combined  with  those  of  our  al- 
lies, can  match  Communist  conventional 
forces  on  any  likely  battlefield.  He  must  ex- 
plain to  the  American  p>eople  that  this  is  an 
Important  step  In  reducing  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war,  and  he  must  resign  himself  to 
bitter  criticism  from  Air  Force  generals,  air- 
craft and  missile  manufacturers,  and  moth- 
ers who  vw)uld  rather  see  their  sons  employed 
as  engineers  in  Santa  Monica  than  as  GI's 
in  Port  Dix  or  Korea.  So  far.  the  President 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  such  a  deci- 
sion. 

Since  the  New  Republic  Is  still  under 
the  same  management  in  1967  as  It  was 
in  1962,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
who  has  drifted  from  those  "liberal  prin- 
ciples" of  1962?  The  President  who 
adopted  the  policy  of  flexible  response 
advocated  by  the  New  Republic  in  1962? 
Or  the  editors  who  have  grown  fearful 
over  the  "conventional  war"  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  this  item  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Defense  ik  a  Nucleab  Acs 
During  the  six  anxious  days  between  the 
President's  demand  that  the  Soviets  remove 
their  medium-range  missiles  from  Cuba  and 
Premier  Khrushchev's  acquiescence,  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  was  never  far  from 
consciousness.  Yet  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  public  image  of  what  the  dis- 
aster would  be  and  the  kind  of  disaster  which 
officials  talked  about.  The  difference  was  that 
while  the  public  feared  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  on  American  cities,  most  defense  spe- 
cialists seemed  to  believe  that  If  nuclear  war 
came,  the  US  would  start  It — either  by  using 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  on  a  battlefield 
somewhere,  or  by  using  strategic  weapons 
against  Soviet  forces  where  they  might  be 
located. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  military  experts  dis- 
missed entirely  the  possibility  of  an  initial 
Soviet  nuclear  strike.  Some  thought  that  if 
the  US  enforced  Its  blockade  against  a  nu- 
clear-armed Soviet  submarine,  or  bombed 
Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba  without  knock- 
ing them  all  out,  or  attempted  an  invasion 
during  which  the  Cubans  gained  control  of 
the  missiles,  US  cities  might  be  hit.  Other 
experts  feared  that  the  Soviets,  knowing  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  to  be  on  maximum 
alert  and  ready  to  strike  against  the  USSR, 
might  misread  their  radar  screens,  think  that 
US  rockets  and  bombers  were  on  their  way, 
and  launch  their  own  bombers  and  missiles 
lest  these  be  destroyed  on  the  groxind.  There 
were  even  those  who  guessed  that  the  Soviet 
stake  In  Cuba  was  so  great,  and  Kremlin 
politics  so  unstable,  that  Khrushchev  might 
be  unable  to  back  down  without  losing  his 
Job,  and  might  therefore  see  a  nuclear  strike 
as  his  only  "way  out." 

Yet  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike  made  no  sense. 
The  US  can  today  drop  something  like  four 
times  as  much  megatonnage  in  a  first  strike 
at  the  USSR  as  the  USSR  can  drop  In  a  first 
strike  at  the  US.  If  the  Soviets  had  hit  first 
and  had  used  most  of  their  bombers  and 
missiles  against  SAC,  they  would  have 
emerged  from  the  first  nuclear  exchange 
little  stronger,  and  perhaps  even  weaker,  via 
a  i-is  the  US  than  before  the  exchange.  They 
would  have  vised  up  most  of  their  missiles  in 
a  first  strike;  the  bulk  of  those  remaining 


would  have  been  destroyed  on  their  pads  by 
our  missiles  and  bombers.  Most  of  the  Soviet 
bombers  would  have  been  shot  down  or  de- 
stroyed on  the  ground;  the  rest  would  have 
had  their  refueling  and  reloading  bases  de- 
stroyed. The  Soviet  intercontinental  armory 
would.  In  short,  have  been  almost  exhausted. 
In  contrast  the  US,  because  It  started  with 
more  numerous,  more  mobile  and  "harder" 
forces,  would  stUl  have  had  a  formidable 
striking  force,  probably  capable  of  annihi- 
lating every  living  thing  In  Russia  if  ordered 
to  do  so. 

Knowing  they  could  not  neutralize  SAC. 
Russian  generals  might  have  decided  not 
to  waste  missiles  trying.  They  might  have 
thrown  everytlilng  they  had  at  US  cities. 
But  to  what  end?  They  would  simply  have 
ensured  that  almost  everyone  In  the  USSR 
was  killed  In  revenge.  Humiliating  as  it  no 
doubt  was  for  Khrushchev  to  retreat  In 
Cuba,  niost  US  officials  felt  fairly  confident, 
even  at  the  height  of  the  crisis,  that  It  would 
be  neither  so  humiliating  nor  so  dangerous 
to  him  as  a  nuclear  war. 

So  why  all  the  anxiety  last  month?  The 
answer  is  fairly  simple.  Although  military 
and  diplomatic  experts  did  not  expect  a  di- 
rect nuclear  attack  on  the  US,  even  in  the 
event  of  an  Invasion  of  Cuba,  they  did  en- 
visage the  possibility — some  said  the  proba- 
bility— of  a  Soviet  counter-move  elsewhere. 
The  Soviets  might  have  tightened  the  noose 
around  Berlin;  they  might  have  intervened 
on  behalf  at  the  Kurdish  rebels  in  Iraq.  In 
neither  of  these  settings,  military  analysts 
noted,  could  the  US  have  brought  enough 
conventional  power  to  bear  sufficiently  fast 
to  halt  the  Soviets.  If  it  chose  to  defend  these 
areas,  the  UB  would  probably  have  had  to  use 
nuclear  weapons — either  tactically  against 
Soviet  ground  forces  and  air  cover,  or  strate- 
gically against  missile  and  bomber  bases 
in  the  USSR  Itself.  The  US  would  have  hoped 
for  an  equally  "limited"  Soviet  reply — a  nu- 
clear attack  on  US  forces  In  Iraq  or  Berlin. 
or  else  against  SAC,  but  not  against  US 
cities. 

That  would  have  been  the  hope;  but  many 
strategists  were  afraid  the  hope  would  not 
be  fulfilled.  They  feared  that  neither  the 
Soviet  arsenal  nor  the  Soviet  brass  was  suffi- 
ciently fiexible  to  make  a  "limited"  reply. 
Any  nuclear  attack,  they  said,  especially 
against  targets  in  the  USSR,  whether  bases 
or  cities,  might  have  Impelled  Kremlin  lead- 
ers to  use  10.  20  and  50  megaton  bombg 
against  US  cities. 

HOW  LIMITED  A  RESPONSE? 

When  Khrushchev  caught  the  US  flying 
U-2's  over  Russia,  he  threatened  to  use  nu- 
clear rockets  to  destroy  the  bases  from  which 
they  flew  and  the  nations  which  provided 
the  bases.  And  yet  if  Khrushchev  had  killed 
millions  of  people  In  reprisal,  arguing  that 
he  was  merely  "defending"  the  Soviet  Union. 
it  Is  unlikely  that  history  would  have  vin- 
dicated him. 

US  threats  of  massive  or  limited  nuclear 
retaliation  faU  in  somewhat  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Khrushchev's  threats  against  U-2 
bases.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  attack  Turkey 
and  the  US  were  to  respond  by  triggering  nu- 
clear war.  destroying  not  only  the  US  and 
USSR  but  Turkey  in  the  process,  the  Judg- 
ment of  history  would  not  be  kind  to  the 
US.  In  this  Instance,  to  escalate  from  con- 
ventlonal  to  nuclear  war  is  like  hanging  a 
man  for  stealing  a  horse.  The  threat  of  hang- 
ing may  or  may  not  be  an  effective  "deter- 
rent," but  the  act  of  hanging  for  such  an 
offense  is  an  outrage.  The  strategy  of  a  peace- 
loving  nation  would  be  to  keep  the  level  of 
violence  as  low,  not  as  high,  as  possible;  to 
meet  soldiers  with  soldiers,  tanks  with  Uinks. 

The  New  Republic  is  not  here  advocat- 
ing a  policy  of  unilateral  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. If.  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  hit  us  with  nuclear  missiles,  the  very  least 
the  President  could  do  to  defend  surviving 
Americans  would  be  to  destroy  Soviet  missile 
and  bomber  bases  so  they  could  not  hit  u* 
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%  second  time.  But  to  build  a  second  strike 
aiaenal  for  this  purpose,  and  to  pledge  to 
uae  It  only  in  this  way,  is  very  different  from 
building,  a  first  strike  potential  designed  to 
aiuwer  not  only  nuclear  but  conventional  ag- 
gression. 

Suppose  our  country  were  to  adopt  such  a 
"second  strike  only"  nuclear  f>oUcy.  Would 
this,  as  Administration  ofDclals  argue.  In- 
vite Soviet  or  Chinese  aggression  in  areas 
near  their  borders  where  they  enjoy  conven- 
tional superiority?  Would  we  then  have  to 
write  off  Berlin,  Turkey.  Iran  and  so  forth 
M  "indefensible"?  Fortunately,  this  would 
not  be  necessary. 

The  answer  Is  to  mobilize  enough  addi- 
tional army  divisions,  with  enough  mobility. 
Are  p>ower  and  air  support,  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations without  resort  to  nuclear  weapons, 
nils  Is  not  impossible,  whether  the  chal- 
lenger be  Russian  or  Chinese.  America  has 
substantial  advantages  over  the  Soviet  Union 
And  will  for  some  years  to  come.  Although 
our  pKipulatlon  is  10  percent  smaller,  we  have 
s  surplus  of  young  unemployed  workers;  the 
USSR  has  a  shortage.  We  need  far  fewer  men 
OD  our  farms  than  the  Russians  do.  We  have 
surplus  Industrial  oap>acity  which  can  be 
used  to  build  the  best  equipped  and  most 
mobile  army  In  the  world;  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  shortage  of  Industrial  capacity.  By 
making  our  Selective  Service  System  some- 
what less  selective  we  could  match  the  So- 
viet army  man  for  man.  Our  NATO  allies 
have  three  times  the  population  and  five 
or  six  times  the  economic  resources  of  the 
Soviets'  Warsaw  Pact  allies.  In  the  Orient, 
while  America's  allies  are  neither  as  numer- 
ous nor  as  militant  as  the  Chinese,  there  are 
severe  limits  on  China's  ability  to  transport 
and  supply  its  troofw  beyond  its  own  bor- 
der. These  limitations,  coupled  with  Ameri- 
can technological  superiority,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  US  to  defeat  the  Chinese  in  a 
conventionEil  war  in  Asia,  or  at  least  fight 
them  to  a  standstill  as  we  did  In  Korea. 

But  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  un- 
less America  makes  up  its  mind  to  do  them. 
The  President  must  have  a  firm  detemUna- 
tlon  to  increase  US  conventional  forces,  so 
that  they,  combined  with  those  of  our  allies. 
can  match  Communist  conventional  forces 
on  any  likely  battlefield.  He  must  explain  to 
the  American  people  that  this  is  an  Impor- 
tant step  in  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war, 
and  he  must  resign  himself  to  bitter  crlti- 
dsm  from  Air  Force  generals,  aircraft  and 
missile  manufacturers,  and  mothers  who 
would  rather  see  their  sons  employed  as 
engineers  in  Santa  Monica  than  as  GI's  in 
Port  Dix  or  Korea.  So  far.  the  President  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  such  a  decision. 

John  P.  Kennedy  came  into  office  with  a 
conviction  that  the  Pentagon  needed  more 
of  everything — more  guerrillas,  more  soldiers. 
more  mobility,  more  firejxjwer.  more  missiles, 
more  imagination.  He  raised  everybody's 
budget.  He  did  not  announce  at  the  outset 
any  revisions  In  strategy,  except  to  adopt 
somewhat  tentatively  the  thesis  that  limited 
nucle.-ir  war  could  Include  attacks  on  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  such  as  ICBM's  and  long- 
range  bombers,  as  well  as  attacks  on  Soviet 
battlefield  forces. 

TKE    CRUCIAL    CHOICE 

The  President  has  not.  so  far  as  It  can  be 
determined,  insisted  to  our  allies  in  NATO 
or  elsewhere  that  we  must  be  able  to  meet 
conventional  aggression  with  a  conventional 
response.  Only  last  week  General  Laurls  Nor- 
»tad,  retiring  commander  of  NATO,  reiterated 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  US 
readiness  to  resort  to  limited  nuclear  war 
when  faced  with  a  nonnuclear  assault,  "we 
have  lost  a  great  part  of  the  deterrent  effect." 

Instead,  he  has  told  them,  repeatedly,  that 
the  reason  they  should  increase  their  con. 
ventlonal  capabilities,  as  the  US  was  Increas- 
ing Its  own.  was  to  assure  a  "pause"  between 
«  Soviet  attack  and  our  employment  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  During  this  "pause,"  the  Ad- 
ministration arg;ues,  the  Soviets  might  have 


second  thoughts  and  pull  back.  Ths  Suro- 
peans — and  many  Americans — ctf«  skeptical. 
So  long  as  the  Europeans  believe  Uwt  the  US 
Is  ready  and  willliig  to  "defend"  Europe 
against  the  Red  Army  by  nuclear  mesjiA.  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  order  unpc^ulsx  in- 
creases in  their  conventional  forces — ^not 
when  the  purpose  Is  merely  to  postpone  nu- 
clear destruction  for  a  few  days  or  weeks 
after  war  begins.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  US 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  were  made  contin- 
gent on  their  being  employed  first  by  the 
Communists,  Europeans  would  have  a  much 
greater  incentive  to  boost  their  conventional 
strength. 

If  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  do  not 
chooee  to  mobilize  sufficient  conventional 
forces  to  meet  their  defense  obligations 
around  the  world,  then  very  serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  reducing  some  of  these 
obligations.  If  Berlin  cannot  be  defended 
from  conventional  attack  without  resort  to 
nuclear  war,  then  one  must  ask  whether  it 
was  wise  to  naake  the  defense  of  that  dty. 
imbedded  In  Oommunlst  territory,  the  test  of 
the  West's  willingness  to  fight.  No  great 
power  can  go  to  the  brink  every  other  month 
saying.  In  effect,  "Don't  push  your  advan- 
tage too  hard,  or  we  may  blow  up  the  world." 
The  threat  may  work  once,  twice,  three 
times.  Repeated  often  enough,  the  threat 
is  likely  to  be  tested.  To  avoid  this,  the  Wert 
must  strengthen  its  conventional  forces,  and 
pledge  itself  not  to  tise  nuclear  weapons  first. 


Overage  at  35? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  Robert  I.  Queen,  of 
144-45  35th  Avenue,  Flushing,  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  1966  Lane  Bryant  Community  Serv- 
ice Award. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  because  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  remember  Mr.  Queen  as  a  staff  as- 
sistant to  former  Representative  Alfred 
E.  Santangelo,  of  New  York,  from  1960 
throiigh  1963. 

This  nomination  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar note  because  It  cites  Mr.  Queen  for 
his  great  work  as  a  voltmteer  placement 
coordinator,  in  helping  to  find  jobs  for 
newspapermen  displaced  by  recent  news- 
paper closings  in  New  York  City. 

In  this  capacity,  he  served  as  a  liaison 
agent  for  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild, 
the  New  York  Reporters  Association,  and 
the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

Another  citation  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nomination  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Queen  helped  capture  two  armed 
bandits  who  had  just  held  up  a  jewelry 
store,  and  on  another  occasion,  he  dis- 
armed a  knife-wielding  thug  who  had 
stolen  a  handbag  from  a  woman  at  a 
subway  station. 

This  good  citizen  of  my  home  county 
has  also  waged  a  long  crusade  against 
age  discrimination  in  employment — a 
problem  which  I  consider  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  outlaw  such  discrimination. 

Along  the  lines  of  this  effort.  Mr. 
Queen  recently  wrote  a  bright  and  force- 


ful article  In  a  publication  of  the  News- 
paper Guild  of  New  York.  I  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  many  fel- 
low Members  who  have  indicated  their 
deep  concern  over  the  gravity  of  such 
discrimination : 

How  To  Bk  OnatAcs  at  Ovn  36 

(By  Robert  I.  Queen) 
"Things   are   seldom   what   they   seem. — 
Sfcjm  milk  masquerades  as  cream!" 

These  words  from  H.M3.  Pinafore,  by 
Gilbert  &  Sullivan,  capsule  a  devastating 
truth  that  must  occur  to  any  man.  particu- 
larly one  past  35.  who  finds  himself  looking 
for  a  Job. 

It  starts  early,  almost  immediately  after 
the  Job  hunt  begins.  You  find  your  old 
resume  and  t>egln  to  bring  It  up  to  date.  It 
seems  to  present  the  picture  of  a  vigorous, 
responsible.  weU-quallfled  man  who  should 
be  able  to  fit  weU  into  a  number  of  higher 
echelon  pKisitlona.  But  Just  to  be  sure,  you 
discuss  them  with  a  few  frlen<lB  whose  Judg- 
ment you  respect  and  who  may  be  able  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  persons  who  may  have 
a  few  choice  vacancies. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  you  find  that  they 
"would  be  happy  to  have  a  few  oopies  of  your 
resume  to  pass  along"  but  they  feel  thxA  you 
oould  profitably  make  a  few  changes  In  It. 

"The  resume  Is  too  long."  "It's  too  short." 
"it's  too  specific."  "not  specific  enough."  "you 
must  never  mention  your  age."  "you  should 
only  give  your  date  of  birth."  "a  graduate 
degree  Is  the  kiss  of  death."  "list  every  course 
you've  ever  taken." 

While  your  friends  fight  the  batUe  of  the 
resume,  you  dc  the  rounds  of  the  agencies,  all 
of  which  are  advertising  the  perfect  Job  for 
you;  a  Job  that  seems,  in  fact,  never  to 
exist  outside  the  Help  Wanted  pages  of  The 
New  York  Times.  Meanwhile,  they  have  an 
excellent  opening  in  New  Delhi.  If  you're 
willing  to  relocate  and  have  a  fiuent  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit. 

You  are  also,  of  course,  writing  letters  of 
application  and  sending  out  your  current 
temporary  resume  to  all  and  every  opening 
advertis<Hl  in  the  nevespapwrs  and  such  ap- 
propriate magazines  as  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Printers  Ink  and  Advertising  Age. 

A  satisfying  number  of  responses  arrive 
and  your  days  begin  to  fill  up  with  lnt«-vlews. 
usually  an  hour  apart  at  opposite  ends  of 
town.  These  interviews  are  never  decisively 
positive,  only  decisively  negative. 

You  soon  find  that  what  you  considered 
your  strong  points  are  going  to  be  held 
agalnet  you.  Twenty  yeaiw'  experience  Is 
Just  what  they  need,  only  "unfortunately 
our  pension  plan  makes  it  Impossible  for  us 
to  hire  anyone  over  35."  You  could  do  the 
Job  with  one  hand  tied,  which  means  you're 
overqualifled  and  they  won't  Insult  you  by 
offering  it  to  you.  You  are  "a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar"  but.  a  City  College  degree  doesn't 
fit  in  with  the  corporate  image.  What  a  shame 
your  father  didn't  send  you  to  Harvard! 

Should  your  Interviewer  decide  to  over- 
look your  gray  hair,  your  ability  and  even 
an  Honor  Fraternity,  you  then  begin  to  run 
the  gauntlet  from  personnel  officer  to  vice- 
president,  from  psychologist  to  psychiatrist, 
from  ink  blot  to  personality  Inventory.  At 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  they're  tired  of 
the  whole  thing  and  hire  the  president's 
nephew  who  Just  dropped  out  of  college. 

Meanwhile,  your  file  fills  up  with  letters 
expressing  the  writers'  regret  at  not  having 
a  position  for  a  man  of  your  "unparalleled 
ability  and  experience"  and  assuring  you 
that  "your  letter  and  resume  will  be  kept  in 
the  active  file  should  a  position  develop." 

One  such  letter  is  from  a  "Mr.  X,"  to  whom 
you  are  introduced  by  a  friend  and  who  al- 
most weeps  when  he  hears  that  you  are  avail- 
able. He  had  the  perfect  position  for  you  but 
he  filled  it  yesterday!  If  only  you  had  sent 
him  a  resume  for  his  file! 

Apparently  no  man  over  35  Is  supposed  to 
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be  able  to  take  instruction  by  reading  or  by 
any  other  meaofi.  Tou  must  find  your  eco- 
nomic txlche  in  lUe  early  and  spend  the  rest 
of  your  life  carefully  yarding  it,  or  a  similar 
neighboring  niche,  and  never  mind  what  lies 
over  the  economic  horizon.  Should  your  niche 
somehow  be  destroyed,  you  can  easily  find 
yourself  economically  homeless. 

Take  a  man  of  50  who  has  a  family,  owns 
his  home  and  has  roots  in  a  community.  He 
has  spent  all  or  most  of  his  working  life  In 
the  newspaper  field  and  this  field  has  been 
getting  smaller  and  smaller  in  the  past  30 
years.  Suddenly  his  Job  Is  gone  and  he  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  destroying  the  roots 
of  a  lifetime  in  order  to  take  another  Job 
in  another  community  or  finding  another 
kind  of  employment. 

Suppose  he  moves  to  another  town,  an- 
other paper,  can  he  be  sure  that  another 
merger,  another  bankruptcy  might  not  move 
blm  on  again  and  again?  If  he  should  decide 
to  stay,  can  he  start  again  as  a  beginner? 

He  may  be  willing,  but  no  one  else  seems 
to  think  It  possible.  Over  and  over  he  will 
hear  the  words,  "Tee,  we  have  a  Job,  but  it's 
for  a  beginner,  a  younger  man.  Tou  wouldn't 
be  Intrested  in  this  position  with  your  experi- 
ence." But  this  "experience"  doesnt  count 
for  any  Job,  It  seems — it's  always  the  "wrong 
kind"  of  experience. 

Wh&t  the  potential  employer  really  means 
is  that  the  applicant  is  "too  old"  although 
age  la  a  word  that  is  not  mentioned.  Instead, 
It  la  covered  with  euphemisms  like  "experi- 
ence," "background,"  "training," — a  whole 
lexicon  of  words  to  cover  the  obvious  but 
unmentionable  one,  a-e! 

What  la  happening  to  the  ex-New  Tork 
Dally  Mirror  and  Journal-American,  World- 
Telly  and  Trib  personnel  is  happening  to 
many  others  In  our  city  and  our  country. 
It  Is  happening  to  elevator  operators  and 
coal  miners,  billing  clerks  and  executives. 
Olven  a  choice,  industry  seems  to  prefer  nar- 
row experience  to  broad  experience,  youthful 
inexperience  to  mature  varied  exp>erlence. 

Why? 

What  does  a  man  out  of  work  do  between 
age  35  and  when  he  can  start  picking  up  his 
social  security? 


WETB  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Snpports 
the  Bill  To  Prohibit  the  Descration  of 
Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNXSSEE 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  WETB 
radio  station  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn., 
recently  broadcasted  an  editorial  ex- 
pressing its  support  of  my  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  desecration  of  the  flag. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  expression  of 
support,  and  In  inserting  this  editorial 
in  the  Record,  I  urge  that  we  proceed 
promptly  to  enact  this  l^islation  into  law 
this  week. 

Representlve  James  H.  Quillen  and  several 
of  his  colleagues  are  pressing  for  Congression- 
al action  on  a  bill  that  would  make  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag  a  federal  offense.  If  the  legis- 
lation passes,  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  a 
year  and  a  fine  of  up  to  •  1.000  could  be  im- 
posed upon  anyone  who  defiles  the  fiag.  For 
the  life  of  U3,  we  cannot  see  why  there  should 
be  any  hesitation  in  passing  this  bill,  yet  it 
was  bottled  up  in  cconmlttee  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  With  beatniks  and  Viet- 


nlks  burning,  spitting  upon,  and  otherwise 
showing  contem.pt  for  the  flag  and  what  it 
represents;  must  patriotic  Americans  stand 
by  with  no  recourse?  We  agree  with  Con- 
gressman Qiilllen  that  action  is  long  overdue 
to  protest  the  fiag — and  punish  those  who 
misuse  it.  0\ir  only  regret  Is  that  such  legis- 
lation is  necessary.  It  Is  deplorable  that  there 
should  exist  Americans  who  would  spit  uix>n 
and  burn  the  t>anner  which  symbolizes  their 
own  rights  and  protection  as  citizens. 


President  Thomas  J.  Mnrray  Oadines 
Legislative  Goals  of  Illinois  Conference 
of  Building  Trade  Unions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OP  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nil- 
nois  delegation  in  Congress  was  priv- 
ileged today  to  meet  with  more  than  300 
delegates  from  the  Illinois  Conference  of 
Building  Trade  Unions  who  are  in  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  12th  National  Leg- 
islative Conference  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

Highlight  of  the  meeting  was  an  ad- 
dress by  the  very  distinguished  Thomas 
J.  Murray,  president  of  the  Illinois  Con- 
ference of  Building  Trade  Unions,  who 
outlined  the  legislative  goals  of  the  build- 
ing trades  for  1967. 

Mr.  Murray's  eloquent  remarks  spelled 
out  a  progressive  program  to  keep  Amer- 
ica moving  forward  and  keep  the  ranks 
of  organized  labor  effective  so  they  can 
play  their  key  role  in  the  growth  of  our 
Nation. 

His  stem  warning  about  the  conse- 
quences of  compulsory  arbitration,  com- 
ing on  the  eve  when  Congress  will  debate 
the  railway  strike,  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
Mr.  Murray's  remarks  before  anyone  is 
tempted  to  foist  any  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion on  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  legislative  program  outlined  by 
Mr.  Murray  represents  the  highest  ideals 
of  the  building  trades  for  a  better 
America. 

I  am  privileged  to  place  these  remarks 
In  the  Record  today. 

It  was  especially  pleasant  for  me  to  see 
so  many  members  from  the  Chicago  and 
Cook  County  Building  Trades  Council 
here  in  Washington,  and,  in  particular, 
joining  with  Mr.  Murray,  who  Is  also 
president  of  the  council,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Nayder,  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Cook  County  council.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray and  Mr.  Nayder  bring  the  highest 
Ideals  of  the  American  labor  movement 
to  Chicago  and  we  are  all  grateful  for 
their  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Murray's  inspiring 
remarks  follow : 
Remarks  of  Thomas  J.  Murray.  President, 

Illinois  Conference  of  Building  Trades 

Unions.    Delivered    at    the    Washington 

Hilton  Hotel 

Thl.s  Is  the  Legislative  Program  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment, APL-CIO.  for  1967: 


1.  Fnrst  and  foremost  on  our  Legislative 
Program  is  the  On-Slte  Picketing  bill  (H.R. 
100)  which  is  designed  to  restore  to  Build- 
Ing  Trades  workers  the  right  to  picket  peace. 
fully  at  construction  sites  without  being  held 
in  violation  of  the  secondary  boycott  provl- 
slons  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  typical 
Job  in  the  building  and  construction  indus- 
try is  not  carried  forward  by  a  single  em- 
ployer with  different  departments  for  differ- 
ent types  of  work.  These  are  numerous  con- 
tractors on  the  single  Job  site  performing  the 
different  types  of  work  required  to  complete 
the  building  or  project.  Consequently,  if  the 
electricians'  union  pickets  a  building  Job  site 
because  of  a  dispute  with  the  electrical  con- 
tractor and  the  carpenters  employed  by  an- 
other contractor  concertedly  refuse  to  croaa 
the  picket  line.  It  has  been  held,  in  the  Den- 
ver Building  Tmdea  case,  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  violated  because  the  picketing 
is  said  to  have  as  an  object  the  Inducement 
of  the  contractors  on  the  job  site  to  ceaee 
doing  business  with  each  other.  Yet  the  em- 
ployees in  the  electrical  department  of  t, 
factory  can  picket  the  factory  site,  even 
though  the  carpenters  employed  in  another 
department  concertedly  refuse  to  cross  the 
picket  line.  Picketing  at  a  construction  Job 
site  does  not  constitute  a  true  secondary  boy- 
cott. President  Eisenhower  first  recommended 
the  reversal  of  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
rule  In  his  Message  of  January  11,  1954  The 
President  stated ; 

"The  true  secondary  boycott  is  indefensi- 
ble and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  Act  must 
not,  however,  prohibit  legitimate  concerted 
activities  against  other  than  innocent 
parties.  I  recommend  that  the  Act  be  clari- 
fied by  making  it  explicit  that  concerted  ac- 
tion against  ...  an  employer  on  a  construc- 
tion project  who,  together  with  other  em- 
ployers, is  engaged  in  work  on  the  site  of  the 
project,  will  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary 
boycott." 

Since  that  time  two  other  Presidents  have 
endorsed  our  On-Site  Picketing  bill  and 
there  have  been  numerotia  hearings  t)efor« 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Committees  on  this 
subject.  The  repreeentativee  of  the  three 
million  building  tradesmen  In  the  United 
States  have  come  to  Washington  each  year 
to  petition  the  Congress  for  relief.  Our  case 
has  been  proved — convincingly  and  beyond 
all  doubt — and  we  believe  that  It  Is  a  matter 
of  simple  Justice  that  H.R.  100  should  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  poesible.  The  bill  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Education 
and  Lal)or  Committee  on  May  4,  1967,  and 
it  Ls  now  pending  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  We  ask  for  the  support  of  every 
Congressman  from  Illinois  behind  our  On- 
Slte  Picketing  proposal. 

2.  We  are  also  seeking  a  further  amend- 
ment to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  would 
aseiu%  the  legality  of  joint  labor-management 
trade  promotion  funds.  Recent  court  deci- 
sions have  ruled  that  employer  contributions 
to  product  promotion  programs  admlnisiered 
Jointly  by  trustees  representing  labor  and 
management  are  outside  of  the  scope  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Product 
•promotion  programs  are  not  unlawful  Col- 
lective bargaining  on  the  subject  of  product 
promotlcm  programs  is  not  unlawful  But 
Joint  labor-management  administration  of 
such  programs  is  unlawful  because  the  court* 
have  held  that  this  is  a  restricted  payment 
to  employee  representatives  prohibited  by 
Taft-Hartley.  The  bills  which  we  endorse 
have  Iseen  introduced  by  Congressman  Ro- 
man Pucinski  and  they  would  add  two  more 
specific  exceptions  to  the  law: 

a.  Jointly  administered  product  promotion 
programs,  and 

b.  Jointly  administered  committees  for  the 
interpretation  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

Hearings  on  these  bills  are  to  be  scheduled 
by  the  Thompson  Special  Subcommittee  on 
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labor  after  the  Sittis  Picketing  bill  is  taken 
up  by  the  House. 

3.  Our  next  legislative  proposal  would 
amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  require  com- 
pliance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Prevailing  Wage 
provisions  in  construction  projects  under 
lease-option  agreements  by  the  Poet  Office 
Department  and  other  government  agencies. 
The  need  for  legislation  In  this  field  arises 
{rom  a  change  in  the  Federal  Government's 
method  of  obtaining  new  buildings  for  its 
use.  Rather  than  build  these  structures 
themselves,  the  various  governmental  De- 
partments now  enter  into  lease  and  lease- 
purchase  agreements  with  private  contrac- 
tors. While  the  Poet  Office  Department,  like 
meet  Government  agenclee,  recognized  that 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applied  when  it  con- 
structed its  own  buildings,  it  has  taken  the 
poeitlon  tiiat  the  Act  does  not  apply  under 
such  leasing  arrangements. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  supporting 
would  make  it  celar  that  the  prevailing  wage 
provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  would 
apply  to  all  types  of  lease  agreements  entered 
into  by  the  Federal  Govemnaent. 

4.  The  Building  Trades  Legislative  Con- 
ference is  also  behind  the  Construction 
Safety  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  James 
O'Hara  of  Michigan.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
(H.R.  2567)  is  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
health  of  all  workers  in  the  building  and 
construction  Industry  working  on  all  Federal 
and  Federally-financed  or  assisted  construc- 
tion projects.  Except  for  mining,  the  con- 
struction industry  has  the  highest  and  moet 
serious  injury  rate  of  any  major  industry  in 
the  country,  and  statistics  show  that  since 
1945  this  rate  has  been  climbing.  In  1965 
alone,  construction  workers  lost  22  Vi  million 
work  days  due  to  injuries.  We  urge  that  you 
support  this  Construction  Safety  bill  because 
It  Is  clear  from  all  of  the  facts  that  Federal 
Safety  and  Health  Regulations  in  the  Feder- 
ally sponsored  construction  projects  is  vitally 
needed. 

5.  The  last  item  among  our  major  legis- 
lative proposals  is  H.R.  5710,  the  Administra- 
tion proposals  for  increased  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  We  are  proud  that 
our  own  Dan  Rostenkowskl  is  on  this 
powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The 
administration  proposals  for  amending  the 
Social  Security  law  call  for  a  20  per  cent 
over-all  Increase  in  the  total  amount  of 
Social  Security  payments:  an  Increase  of  59 
per  cent  for  the  iVi  mUlion  people  now 
receiving  minimum  benefits;  and  a  minimum 
increase  of  15  per  cent  for  the  remaining 
2014  million  beneficiaries.  We  believe  that 
the  Social  Security  law  needs  improvement 
and  we  urge  that  you  support  the  Ad- 
ministration proposals  embodied  in  HJt. 
6710. 

These  then  are  the  major  planks  in  our 
legislative  platform.  But  together  with  all 
other  labor  people  there  are  other  legis- 
lative proposals  which   we  endorse: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  cutback  ordered 
in  the  Federal-aid  highway  construction  pro- 
gram. We  believe  that  this  cutback  in  the 
expenditure  of  Highway  funds  should  be 
rescinded  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

We  support  the  legislation  which  has  been 
introduced  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
•lon  Plans  Disclosure  Act  so  as  to  strengthen 
and  improve  protection  for  the  interests  of 
participants  in  and  beneficiaries  of  employee 
welfare  and  pension  benefit  plans. 

We  endorsed  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1967,  but  we  believe 
that  the  amendments  adopted  by  the  House 
prior  to  final  passage  seriously  weakened  the 
measure  and  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
the  existing  law. 

We  support  whole-heartedly  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967, 
introduced  by  our  own  Roman  Pucinskl. 
Tbl*  bill  provides  for  area  vocational  train- 


ing schools  and  an  increase  in  authorized 
funds  from  $225  to  WOO  million. 

We  also  endorse  the  Higher,  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Perkins,  Chairman  of  the 
House   Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

The  12th  NaUonal  Legislative  Conference 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  also  supports  various  Health 
measures — amendments  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Eye  Institute  of  Health,  and 
other  bills  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Health  Facilities. 

We  urge  that  each  of  you  study  our  1967 
Legislative  Program  and  read  carefully  the 
material  relating  to  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. Merchant  Marine,  Taxes,  Appa- 
lachia,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
Truth-In-Lending,  and  Immigration. 

We  are.  of  course,  opposed  to  any  anti- 
labor  bills,  and  there  are  many  which  have 
been  Introduced.  As  you  know,  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department 
strongly  opposes  any  form  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  We  are  convinced  that  the  only 
thing  now  standing  in  the  way  of  an  early 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  current  labor 
dispute  involving  the  railroads  and  the 
unions  representing  their  shop-craft  em- 
ployees is  the  t>elief  by  railroad  management 
that  compulsory  arbitration  legislation  will 
l>e  enacted  to  relieve  them  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  bargain  collectively  In  good  faith. 
We  stand  four  square  behind  fiscal  seizure — 
the  Impounding  of  their  funds— as  the  only 
way  to  get  the  railroads  to  engage  In  real 
collective  bargaining. 

Briefly,  this  is  our  1967  program.  We  know 
that  each  of  you  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  our  proposals — because  our  leglsla- 
Uve  platform  la  designed  to  benefit  all 
workers — all  Americans-  -not  Just  Building 
Tradesmen.  We  are  grateful  for  your  attend- 
ance and  your  attenuon. 


Views  of  Thomas  J.  Mackell,  District  At- 
torney of  Qneens  County  on  Proposed 
Merger  of  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts  ia 
the  City  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OT   KrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  tills  point  the  views  of  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  Mackel^  district  at- 
torney of  Queens  County.  N.Y..  voiced 
before  the  committee  on  judiciary  at  the 
1967  State  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  on  June  6. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  matter  which  would 
be  of  some  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

District  Attorney  Mackell's  statement 
follows : 

Views  of  Thomas  J.  Mackexl,  District  At- 
torney OF  Queens  County  on  Proposed 
Mejiger  of  Criminai.  and  Civn,  Codbts  in 
THE  Ctty  of  New  York 

The  Job  of  settling  disputes  of  the  smaller 
magnitude  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  en- 
trusted to  two  different  Court  Systems  with 
inferior  Jurisdiction — Civil  and  Criminal. 
Although  distinct  in  name  and  i)ersonnel. 
there  are  numerous  similarities  In  Judicial 
personnel;    each  Judge  operates  under  the 


identical  supervision  of  the  Appellate  Divis- 
ions, First  and  Second  Departments;  each 
Judge  must  have  the  identlcal»quallfiicatlons 
of  age  (under  70)  and  experience  at  the  bar 
(10  years);  each  serves  ten  year  terms:  and 
each  receive  identical  annual  compensation 
($25,000). 

Judges  of  either  Court  may  be  assigned  by 
the  Appellate  Division  concerned  to  the  other 
Court. 

To  these  similarities  too  must  be  added  the 
circumstance  that  each  Court  is  the  product 
of  a  consolidation  of  other  Courts  within  the 
pa.st  five  ye.--rs:  tlie  Civil  Court,  resulting 
from  mergers  of  the  City  Court  and  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  and  the  Criminal  Court  from 
the  con.'^olldatlon  of  the  old  City  Magistrates* 
Court  with  the  Court  of  Sperlai  Sessions. 

There,  however,  similarities  abruptly  end, 
and  significant  differences  emerge.  Briefiy 
these  differences  are  threfold  and  ought  to 
be  discussed  briefiy: 

1)  Jurisdiction.  The  Civil  Court  Is  con- 
cerned with  totally  different  subetantive  law 
from  that  involved  in  the  Criminal  Court. 
The  Civil  Court  la  Involved  with  an  Injviry 
sustained  in  an  accident  where  the  damages 
are  less  than  $10,000  (tort),  a  coUislon  be- 
tween vessels  (admiralty),  a  landlord-tenant 
dispute;  a  tressptass  to  real  property;  or  the 
failure  of  a  debtor  to  meet  hla  obligations. 
With  such  matters  95  Judges  must  make 
dispositions.  FVom  July  1,  1966  through  June 
30.  1966.  there  were  more  than  680,000  new 
actions  and  summary  proceedings  added  to 
the  Calendar.  In  addiUon,  there  were  more 
than  63.000  added  small  claims  and  about 
100,000  motions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Criminal  Court  is 
concerned  with  none  of  these  fields  of  sub- 
stantive law.  The  Penal  Iaw  presently  In 
force  and  effect  provides  the  only  subetantlve 
law.  Beginning  September  1,  1987,  Judges 
on  the  Criminal  Court  must  master  a  brand 
new  Penal  Law,  so  that  for  some  time  after 
September  1st  the  Criminal  Court  will  be 
applying  two  set>arate  sets  of  laws — one  gov- 
erning conduct  engaged  in  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 1st,  and  the  other  conduct  since  Sep- 
tember 1st. 

Even  the  moet  enlightened  law  school 
graduate,  with  ten  years'  experience  at  the 
l)ar,  and  less  than  70  years  of  age,  might  find 
the  assumption  of  the  additional  obligation 
of  mastery  of  practically  all  other  fields 
of  substantive  law  on  the  cItU  side  a  Hercu- 
lean task. 

Against  this  dissimilarity  of  subject  mat- 
ter, the  only  argument  advanced  la  that 
Judges  might  prefer  variety  in  their  diet  of 
cases  and  controversies.  Such  a  T«rlety  pres- 
ently exist*  in  the  Supreme  Ooiurt.  But  that 
Court  has  171  Justicee  in  New  Tork  City 
compared  to  95  In  the  dvll  Court  and  has 
added  only  58,000  cases  to  Its  calendars, 
compared  with  more  than  680,000  In  the 
Civil  Court. 

2)  Procedure.  Eight  volumes  containing 
numbered  sections  running  to  section  10,005 
constitute  a  new  Civil  Practice  Law  and 
Rules  adopted  In  September  1963.  These — 
together  with  an  additional  statute,  the  New 
York  City  Civil  Court  Act,  and  Rules — govern 
procedure  in  the  Civil  Court. 

Totally  different  statutes  and  rules  govern 
the  Criminal  Court.  Indeed,  the  present  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure  supplemented  by  the 
New  York  City  Criminal  Court  Act  and 
Rules,  will  shortly  be  supplemented  and  re- 
placed by  a  new  Criminal  Procedure  Law. 

Certainly,  there  is  as  little  similarity  In 
procedure  in  the  two  tribunals  as  there  la 
similarity  of  substantive  law.  The  quan- 
tum of  proof  required  for  a  litigant  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Civil  Court  is  merely  a  preponder- 
ance of  evidence;  in  the  Criminal  Court,  It  la 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  In  the 
Civil  Court,  Juries  are  frequently  employed 
necessitating  a  certain  proficiency  In  apply- 
ing exclusionary  rules  of  evidence  as  weU  as 
ability  to  communicate  In  the  form  of  In- 
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structlons,  and  otherwise,  with  laymen  who 
try  the  facts.  In  the  Criminal  Court,  there 
are  no  Juries  and  presumably  no  such  re- 
quisite expertise. 

3)  Method  of  Selection  of  Judges.  Crim- 
inal Court  Judges  are  app>ointed  by  the 
Mayor;  Civil  Court  Judges  elected  within  cer- 
tain districts.  Neither  System  Is  ideal. 

Take  the  Appointive  System.  One  hun- 
dred men — quick  and  dead — have  served  on 
our  highest  Court  In  the  177  years  of  this 
nation's  history.  All  were  appointed  by 
nearly  all  of  this  nation's  35  Presidents.  Yet 
only  a  half-dozen  Presidents  have  seen  fit  to 
name  members  of  opposite  political  faith  to 
our  highest  Court — tbe  last,  by  Mr.  Truman, 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  average  of  political  qualification  for 
members  of  the  Supreme  Co\xrt — 94  per- 
cent— has  been  equalled  by  appointments  to 
lower  federal  tribunals.  Republican  Presi- 
dents since  McKlnley  have  maintained  the 
64  percent  average  In  selecting  Republican 
lawyers  as  Federal  Judges.  President  WUson 
could  find  only  one  qualified  Republican  and 
71  qualified  Democrats  for  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary during  his  eight  years  In  office,  and 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Cleveland — in 
twenty  years  in  the  White  House — oould  find 
not  even  one  Republican  lawyer  worth  desig- 
nation to  any  Federal  tribunal. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  elective  system  that 
restricts  selection  of  candidates  to  particu- 
lar districts  and  wards — leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  This  is  the  regrettable  system  now  in 
vogue  for  ClvU  Judges. 

Obviously,  the  optimum  method  must  com- 
bine both  the  opportunity  of  the  electorate 
to  participate  in  the  selection  or  retention 
of  judges,  with  the  assurance  of  qualified 
Judges. 

The  big  question  Is  "Who  Is  Qualified"? 

I  think  there  are  three  requirements  for 
a  good  trial  Judge:  (1)  Honesty;  (2)  Skill; 
and   (3)   Judicial  Temperament. 

1)  Honesty.  The  trial  Judge  must  be  an 
unusually  honest  man,  a  man  of  exceptional 
integrity  financially,  politically,  and  socially. 
This  is  usiially  put  first  In  discussions  of 
qualifications  for  Judicial  office,  and  rightly 
■o.  But  honesty  la  hardly  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation or  even  one  unique  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  public  service,  rt  has  been  taken 
for  granted  throughout  our  analysis  of  the 
trial  Judge's  role  that  a  Judge  who  Is  suscepti- 
ble to  bribery  In  any  form,  or  who  favors 
his  relatives,  cronies,  or  poUtloal  sponsors 
either  In  the  conduct  of  litigation  or  In  the 
award  of  lucrative  conunlsslons  like  guardi- 
anships. Is  unworthy  of  his  poet  and.  for 
that  matter,  \inworthy  of  membership  in 
the  legal  profeaslon.  The  ugliest  words  in  the 
administration  of  Justice  are  "the  fix  is  in" 
or  any  remote  equivalent. 

The  stress  on  personal  honesty  in  most  dis- 
cussions of  Judicial  qualifications  seems 
quite  unflattering  to  the  legal  profession. 
and  one  searches  for  an  explanation  of  the 
prominence  of  the  theme.  Certainly  a  list  of 
qualifications  for  appointment  as  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools  or  director  of  a  scientific 
laboratory  would  not  put  comparable  em- 
phasis on  elementary  probity  as  a  sine  qua 
non.  There  are  several  possible  explanations. 
Insistence  on  pwrsonal  integrity  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification,  almost  as  the  indis- 
pensable qualification,  for  Judicial  office  re- 
flects an  apprehensive  awareness  In  the  legal 
profession  of  the  immensity  of  the  damage 
that  can  be  done  to  the  legal  order  by  Judi- 
cial corruption.  If  a  physician  or  a  professor 
or  a  businessman  is  discovered  to  be  a  thief 
or  an  influence  peddler,  the  disclosure  will 
not  put  medicine,  higher  education,  or  busi- 
ness into  general  disrepute.  But  Judges  are 
different  and  more  representative;  revela- 
tions of  Judicial  corruption  create  suspicion 
and  loss  of  confidence  in  legal  processes  gen- 
erally and  endanger  public  respect  for  law. 

2)  Skill.  Only  a  good  lawyer,  a  genuinely 
good  one,  is  qualified  for  service  on  a  trial 
court.  Civic  groups  and  bar  associations  have 


b^n  far  too  generous,  by  and  large.  In  their 
ratings  of  Judicial  candidates.  Bar  associa- 
tions and  other  civic  groups  undertake  from 
time  to  time  to  determine  whether  particu- 
lar candidates  for  appointment  to  the  bench 
are  or  are  not  "qualified" — variously,  "well 
qualified"  or  "exceptionally  well  qualified" — 
for  Judicial  office.  No  person  or  organization 
has  yet  "qualified"  or  even  made  an  all- 
inclusive  checklist  of  the  attributes  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  appraising  the  qualifications 
of  a  lawyer  who  aspires  to  Join  the  company 
of  the  Judiciary.  "Qualified"  has  come  to  be 
used  much  as  teachers  use  the  C  grade,  as 
are  characterized  as  "well  qualified"  and  the 
A  men  as  "exceptionally  well  qualified."  If 
such  in-group  appraisals  of  Judicial  candi- 
dates are  to  have  political  value  and  In- 
fiuence.  "qualified"  must  have  the  significa- 
tion of  professional  excellence,  a  degree  of  in- 
tellect and  technical  proficiency  equal  to 
that  possessed  by  the  best  members  of  the 
practicing  bar.  A  man  who  ts  pretty  good 
but  not  good  enough  Is  not  "qualified"  for 
appointment  or  election  to  the  trial  bench. 

3)  Judicial  Temperament.  In  any  sizeable 
community  there  will  be  many  lawyers  of 
complete  financial  probity  and  gen\ilnely 
first  rate  professional  skill  and  acumen.  The 
demands  and  strains  of  his  oourtrocan  ttisk 
require  unusual  emotional  artablllty,  excep- 
tional firmness  and  serenity  of  temperament, 
and  not  Infrequently  great  Intellectual  and 
psychic  endiorance.  In  his  relations  with 
Jurymen,  witnesses,  and  litigants,  the  trial 
Judge  bae  to  be  empathetic  and  endlessly 
patient.  As  a  sentencing  official,  his  action 
must  b«  compassionate  without  being 
mushyheaded.  and  his  demeanor  must  be  at 
once  sensitive  and  austere.  These  are  not  at- 
tributes that  can  be  measured  on  a  quan- 
titative scale  or  in  any  precisely  objective 
way.  But  they  are  essential  to  performance 
of  the  role  In  accordance  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  common  law  adjudication. 

I  would  favor  an  adaptation  of  the  familiar 
Missouri  Plan — now  used  In  a  half-dozen 
states — but  I  should  Insist  ufKsn  each  and 
every  Judge  facing  up  to  the  electorate  on 
the  basis  of  his  record  a  year  or  so  aiter  his 
designation. 

With  respect  to  the  merger  of  Criminal 
and  Civil  Ooiwts — no  matter  how  Inter- 
changeable the  Judges  of  each  with  the 
other  may  be — I  can  find  no  prospect  that 
such  consolidation  would  Improve  (a)  tbe 
quality  of  either  dvil  or  criminal  Justice; 
(b)  the  speed  of  its  administration,  or  (c) 
Its  cost.  /  think  that  so  far  from  providing 
judges  taith  greater  variety  of  diet  in  .coses, 
it  ivould  present  the  community  tcith  a  crazy 
cocktail. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continuing  concern  of  this 
Nation  for  the  welfare  of  Its  veterans 
is  a  laudable  pursuit.  We  have  gone 
through  many  stages  of  caring  for  our 
veterans,  for  assuring  them  that  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  In  the  defense 
of  freedom  will  not  be  forgotten. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  no- 
ticed the  new  concern  evidenced  In  the 
message  to  Congress  on  January  31  from 
President  Johnson.  I  feel  the  urgency 
that  this  message  created  has  helped  to 
expedite  our  actions  In  providing  new 
and  extended  benefits  to  the  fine  young 


men  who  today  are  fighting  In  Vietnam 
In  order  to  squelch  the  spread  of  com- 
munism to  countries  whose  governments 
are  opposed  to  this  subjugation. 

But,  It  Is  not  enough  that  we  merely 
extend  old  laws  which  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  many  years.  Many  of  the  vet- 
erans programs  have  no  doubt  outlived 
their  original  Intent,  and  there  are  new 
ideas  which  should  be  Incorporated  In 
the  laws  In  order  that  the  needs  of  our 
veterans  in  a  changing  society  and 
changing  economy  may  be  met. 

The  President,  In  his  message,  asked 
that  a  complete  reevaluation  of  the  entire 
veterans  benefits  program  be  made.  To 
Implement  this  directive,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  named  a  special 
commission  to  travel  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, meeting  with  Interested  groups  and 
Individuals,  ascertaining  what  changes 
should  be  recommended. 

This  commission  went  to  work  Immedi- 
ately, and  has  already  visited  several 
different  parts  of  the  Nation  to  compile 
their  findings.  Boston  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  cities  for  these  commission  hear- 
ings, and  veterans,  citizens,  and  orga- 
nized groups  met  with  them  on  May  27. 

Just  as  the  news  media  of  this  Nation 
met  the  Presidential  message  on  Janu- 
ary 31  with  much  applause,  these  meet- 
ings are  also  receiving  the  editorial  sup- 
port and  news  coverage  of  the  areas  in 
which  these  meetTngs  are  held. 

Typical  of  the  response  from  the  news 
media  that  is  being  awarded  to  these  im- 
portant meetings  Is  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  of 
Thursday,  May  21, 1967. 1  placed  this  fine 
editorial  In  one  of  Massachusetts'  out- 
standing daily  newspapers  in  the  Record: 
A  Present  Obligation 

In  his  Jan.  24  Budget  Message.  President 
Johnson  made  a  special  point  of  the  fact 
that,  "This  nation  continues  to  recognize  a 
particular  obligation  to  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces."  One  week  later, 
In  a  special  message  on  Veterans  Benefits,  tie 
stressed  the  need  for  new  legislation  "to  ful- 
fill our  obligations  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  cost  of  conflict  In  the  cause  of  liberty." 

It  is  in  Une  with  this  directive  from  the 
White  House  that  Boston  will  be  host  city  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  when  the  Veteran* 
Advisory  Commission  conducts  hearings  at 
the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  The  commission, 
appointed  by  VA  Administrator  William  J. 
Driver,  will  offer  to  the  pubUc  the  experi- 
ence and  thinking  of  men  who  have  held 
high  national  office  in  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  who  will  be  ready  to  hear 
the  proposals  and  testimony  of  group  spokes- 
men from  all  over  New  England. 

Boston  is  one  of  eight  cities  selected  to 
gather  opinions  on  present  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  future  needs.  When  all  the  rec- 
ommendations are  in.  Driver  and  his  col- 
leagues will  sift  them  down  and  present  the 
results  to  President  Johnson  next  January 
for  legislative  requests. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  changes 
are  overdue,  especially  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cal care,  insurance,  labor  and  educational 
benefits.  Old  legislation  needs  updating  to 
conform  with  the  changing  times.  New  leg- 
islation neads  to  be  devised  to  meet  our  new 
standards  of  living. 

But  the  obligation  expressed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration also  bespeaks  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  potential  beneficiary  groups'— 
the  obligation  to  make  known  their  needs, 
attitudes,  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  visit  by  Driver's  commission  will  pro- 
vide an  opportxinlty  for  all  to  be  heard.  It 
should  be  used  to  the  full. 
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Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  an  appal- 
lingly large  number  of  our  citizens  are 
not  appreciative  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. Two  inspiring  examples  of  the  true 
realization  were  well  expressed  in  a  re- 
cHit  editorial  In  the  Sylvania  Telephone, 
a  weekly  newspaper  of  my  hometown  of 
Sylvania,  Ga.,  as  follows: 

Courage  in  a  Tuie  of  Crisis 

In  our  days,  one  international  crisis  follows 
another.  Before  we  have  fully  come  to  accept 
tbe  fact  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  another 
war.  potentially  even  more  dangerous,  break.> 
out  in  the  Middle  East. 

Interspersed  In  our  newspapers  with  these 
dramatic  events  is  another  Idnd  of  news: 
(torlee  about  Amfricans  who  bum  their  draft 
cards,  demonstrate  against  the  war  effort, 
tven  desecrate  the  fiag  of  the  nation. 

We  do  not  share  the  concern  of  some  peo- 
ple who  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  strange  minority,  and  say  that 
AmerlcAn  character  is  weakening.  In  all  wars, 
s  few  people  have  sought  for  one  reason  or 
tnother  to  shirk  their  patriotic  responslbili- 
tlM.  But  In  all  wars,  th«  American  people 
have  responded  with  the  courage  and  the 
determination  to  do  what  had  to  be  done. 

A  crackpot  who  biu-ns  his  draft  card  can 
get  bigger  headlines  and  more  attention  from 
tbe  television  cameras  than  a  Charles  Kelly 
or  a  Ray  Nesmlth  who  sacrifices  his  life  for 
bis  country.  But  this  only  proves  that  the 
crackpots  are  scarce  and  the  patriots  plenti- 
ful in  American  society. 

Ab  the  threat  of  involvement  In  a  second 
Vii  hangs  over  us.  we  are  happy  to  publish 
here  two  selections  brought  in  by  readers 
who  would  like  to  see  re-newed  empha.-is 
jriaced  on  American  patriotism. 

I    DIDN'T    WANT   TO    DIE 

Millard  How^ard  brought  us  a  clipping  of  a 
letter  WTitten  by  an  American  soldier  who 
was  killed  in  Vietnam.  "How  many  of  us  feel 
this  way."  Millard  wonders.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland,  of  Gra- 
ham, N.C.,  to  his  parents  and  was  found  In 
hit  belongings  after  he  died. 

De.\b  Polks,  I'm  writing  tliis  letter  as  my 
last  one.  You've  probably  already  received 
word  that  I'm  dead  and  that  the  government 
wishes  to  express  Its  deepest  regret. 

Believe  me,  I  dldnt  want  to  die.  but  I 
know  it  was  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my 
country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions  of 
years  to  come. 

I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
God  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 
B  we  don't  Uie  smells  of  free  air  could  be- 
come dark  and  damp  as  in  a  prison  cell. 

We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  in  a 
mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughters, 
because  we  know  we  have  failed  our  God.  o\ir 
country,  and  oiu-  future  generations. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought, 
whether  it  t>e  in  heaven  or  hell.  Besides,  the 
»ying  goes,  "One  more  GI  from  Vietnam, 
St  Peter,  I've  served  my  time  in  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale,  Mom  and 
D»d.  But  when  the  twins  and  Sandys  kids 
get  old  enough,  they'll  probably  have  to  fight. 
too.  Tell  them  to  go  proudly  and   without 


fear  at  death  because  it  is  worth  keeping  the 
land  free. 

I  rememt>er  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
Knglish  clCLssee.  when  I  was  a  freshman,  that 
said,  "The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times,  the 
Ijrave  die  but  once." 

Dont  mourn  me.  mother,  for  I'm  happy  I 
died  fighting  my  country's  enemies,  and  I 
Will  live  forever  in  people's  minds.  I've  done 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Dont  mourn 
me.  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

God  bless  you  all  and  take  core.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  in  heaven. 

Tour  loving  son  .ind  brother. 

BirrcH. 
"I    » M  Your  Flag" 

Tbe  other  contribution  is  a  poem  brought 
in  by  Mrs.  Lloyd  Pierce,  flag  chairman  of  the 
Brier  Creek  Chapter.  DAB.  Written  by  Dr. 
Poling  in  1943.  the  poem  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate this  week  because  ne.xt  Wednesday. 
June  14.  is  Flag  Day. 

"Hear  me.  Americans,  Americans  all, 
I  am  your  flag. 
I  am  old; 
I  was  old  when  the  Ice  age  shaped  granite 

of  New  England: 
I  was  old  when  waters  forsook  the  middle 

continent: 
I  was  old  when  the  Creator  conceived  the 

Grand  Canyon. 
I  am  old: 
I  was  waiting  for  you  when  you  came. 

"Hear  me.  Americans.  Americans  all, 

I  am  your  flag. 

I  am  young: 

I  am  younger  than  waters  of  your  man- 
made  inland  seas; 

I  am  younger  than  your  highways  and  air- 
ways of  travel; 

I  am  younger  than  radio's  shoreless  ocean 
of  song. 

I  am  young. 

"Hear  me.  Americans.  Americans  all. 
I  am  yotu-  fiag. 
I  am  you. 
I  am  mortal  only  In  you;  I  can  fall  only  from 

you; 
Forever  mine  in  your  strength  of  differences, 

blended  wliole; 
Forever   divided   you   fall,   but   united    you 

stand; 
I  ajn  you. 

Hear  me.  Americans,  Americans  all. 
I  am  your  fiag!" 


President  Hails  Operation  Amigo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  misun- 
derstandings between  nations  often  are 
the  result  of  misunderstandings  between 
people.  For  the  last  6  years  the  Miami 
Herald  has  sponsored  a  program  de- 
signed to  promote  friendship  and  good 
will  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. 

Tlie  program,  known  as  Operation 
Amigo,  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
Since  Its  inception,  approximately  5,000 
young  Latin  American  students  have 
come  to  this  country,  met  American  fam- 
ilies, and  have  gotten  a  taste  of  what 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  all  about. 


Recently,  President  Johnson  gave  rec- 
ognition to  the  outstanding  job  being 
done  by  Op>eration  Amigo.  and  this  Is  re- 
counted In  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Feldkamp  of  Knight  Newspa- 
pers' Washington  Bureau,  which  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Johnson  Hails  Operation  Amigo.  Sets  Ex- 
ample With  Chilean  Guests 
(By  Robert  H.  Feldkamp ) 

Washington — "Operation  Amigo"  was  of 
more  concern  to  President  Johnson  for  a 
time  Friday  than  Defense  Secretary 
McNam;ira. 

Tlie  naiions  defense  chief  sat  quietly  in 
the  cabinet  room  at  .the  White  House, 
fidgeting  with  papers,  waiting  for  his  tKjss. 

And  where  was  Mr.  Johnson?  Strolling 
through  the  Rose  Garden  and  chatting 
amiably  about  Operation  Amigo  with  22- 
year-old  Jorge  Frei,  son  of  President  EUuardo 
Frel  of  Chile,  Chilean  Ambassador  to  the 
U.S.  Radomiro  Tomic,  and  Miamian  Stuart 
Morrison,  director  of  the  student  program  In 
hemispheric  understanding. 

While  McNamara  waited,  the  President — 
obviously  in  no  hurry — welcomed  young 
Jorge  on  his  first  visit  to  Washington.  And 
Johnson  told  the  youth:  "Operation  Amigo 
is  one  of  the  finest  programs  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  today." 

Ambassador  Tomic  Interpreted  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  to  Jorge  who,  when  he  heard 
them,  broke  into  a  grin. 

Operation  Amigo,  begun  by  The  Miami 
Herald  and  still  given  Its  major  Impetus  by 
Knight  Newspapers,  along  with  other  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  corporations,  was  re- 
sponsible for  Jorge's  visit  here. 

He  Is  among  a  group  of  students  from 
Chile  winding  up  two  weelis  In  this  country 
as  part  of  a  program  to  see  first-hand  what 
the  U.S.  is  aU  about. 

As  they  shook  hands  in  the  P*resident's 
office.  Johnson  told  Jorge;  "I  met  your 
father  in  Punta  del  Este  a  few  weeks  ago. 
He's  a  fine  man." 

Jorge  again  beamed  and  so  did  Ambaseador 
Tomic  when  he  heard  the  remarks  atjout 
his  boss. 

Sine*  it  w.\s  begun  Operation  Amigo  has 
been  responsible  for  sending  about  S.OOO 
Latin  American  students  like  Jorge  to  this 
country  for  similar  visits. 

The  program  was  largely  the  brainchild  of 
Miami  Herald  Editor  Don  Shoemaker  and 
Senior  Managing  Editor  George  Beebe  in  1961. 
As  they  chatted  one  day  with  »  Peruvian 
businessman.  It  became  apparent  that  such  a 
program  was  needed  to  negate  communism's 
anti-America  propaganda  in  Latin  America 

What  better  way.  they  reasoned,  than  by 
showing  tomorrow's  leaders  the  truth  about 
their  North  American  nelglibor.  And  rs 
Operation  Amigo  became  a  reality,  it  was 
hailed  by  statesmen,  newspapers,  business- 
men and  host  families  as.  as  one  put  it,  "an 
extraordinary  new  chapter  in  inter-American 
relations." 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial  chairman  and 
cliairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Knight  Newspiipers.  has  called  Operation 
Amigo  "a  magic  door  to  understanding  " 

Writing  about  the  students  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  program  not  long  ago.  Knight 
observed:  "What  they  have  seen  is  truth. 
And  in  truth  rests  the  harmony  and  hope  of 
this  hemisphere." 

Those  words  were  reflected  by  President 
Johnson  Friday  when  he  told  his  Chilean 
visitors:  'Operation  Amigo  is  an  Important 
contribution  to  understanding  between  our 
nation  and  our  good  friends  and  neighbors 
to  the  south." 

While  the  President  bade  Jorge  goodby, 
newsmen  were  usliered  out  another  door. 

As  they  passed  the  cabinet  room.  Secretary 
McNamara  still  sat  there  alone,  twiddling  his 
thumbs. 
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Calif eraia  Mifraat  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALxroBinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
encouraged  by  recent  evidence  of  how 
effective  an  organized  campaign  of  com- 
munity cooperation  can  be  in  helping 
to  alleviate  extreme  human  suffering. 

The  evidence  Is  contained  In  the  out- 
standing record  of  active  citizen  leader- 
Ehlp,  community  participation,  and  co- 
operative effort  to  relieve  an  emergency 
food  and  housing  shortage  that  devel- 
oped this  spring  in  Stockton,  Calif.,  and 
affected  scone  500  .migrant  farm  workers 
in  that  area. 

To  document  this  successful  record  of 
organized  community  activity,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  two  Items,  a  short  de- 
scription of  an  emergency  Federal  food 
and  bousing  loan  program  arranged 
through  the  assistance  of  the  local  Con- 
gressman, John  J.  McFaix,  and  a  very 
concise,  and  thought-provoking  "Sp>ecial 
Report"  on  the  Stockton  anergency  sit- 
uation published  by  the  Farm  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Mexican-American 
Political  Association. 

The  items  follow : 

Through  the  oomblned  efforta  of  local 
groupa  and  Individuals,  and  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment,  ttie  plight  of  ^jprozlmately  500 
single  male  migrant  farm  wcarkers  In  San 
Joaquin  Ocmixtj  who  were  without  food  or 
houatng,  waa  relieved  this  spring. 

The  migrants  were  unable  to  work  in  the 
fields  due  to  heavy  and  continuous  rain  fall 
during  recent  nK>nths. 

In  addition  to  funds  donated  by  the  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  Stockton,  various  Protestant 
Churches  and  the  Jewish  community,  the 
Federal  Government  granted  $13,077  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  to  the  local  Oommunlty  Ac- 
tion Obimcil  to  purchase  food  and  provide 
housing  for  the  workers.  Ckingressman  McPall 
worked  cloeely  with  the  CAC  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  Insure  receipt 
of  the  grant. 

During  the  months  ahead,  a  combined 
City.  County  and  Pederal  effort  will  be 
made  to  provide  adequate  housing  for  the 
men.  During  a  recent  trip  to  his  Congres- 
sional District,  Congressman  McFall  met  with 
local  (Aclals.  Tentative  plans  were  made  to 
seek  Farmers  Home  Administration  grant/ 
loan  assistance.  McPall  will  also  attempt  to 
obtain  OEO  funds  to  allow  the  men  to  un- 
dertake forestry  work  during  the  winter 
months  which  will  provide  the  workers  with 
stipends  to  support  themselves  during  non- 
harvest  periods. 

KMZKCXNCT    LOAN   PROGRAM   TOB    MIGRANT  FARM 
WORKERS 

Grant  made  to:  San  Joaquin  County  Com- 
munity Action  OoxincU,  Stockton.  California. 

Amount  of  grant:  $13,077. 

Date  of  Award :  Aprtl  28,  1967. 

Purpose  of  Grant:  to  provide  the  cost  of 
food  and  lodging  for  two  months  to  migrant 
farm  workers  whose  livelihood  has  been  cut 
off  due  to  extremely  heavy  and  unusual 
rainfall. 

Number  of  Individuals  to  receive  assist- 
ance: 600.  Of  thU  number,  360  will  receive 
loans  for  food  and  lodging.  Another  150  will 
receive  assistance  for  food  only. 


How  loan  program  will  operate:  Each  mi- 
grant wUl  receive  a  loan  ot  $37.88  for  the 
two  montti  period.  Migrants  wlU  start  repay- 
ing loan  on  the  day  they  start  to  work — 
Si. 25  per  day. 

[Special  report  of  the  Farm  Labor  Committee, 
^  Mexican- American    Political    Association, 

May  12,  1967] 
Stockton's   Annual   Spring  Starving,    1967 

Spring,  the  season  of  new  life,  Is  a  time 
of  lean  rations  for  farm  workers  around 
Stockton.  A  time  of  waiting.  Waiting  for  the 
rains  to  stop.  Waiting  for  the  fields  to  dry 
out.  Hoping  that  Braceros — and  Wetbacks — 
will  not  take  their  meager  Jobs.  Some  of  the 
waiters  and  the  hopers,  people  wlio  live  and 
work  the  Stockton  area  year  'round.  Many 
are  migrants.  They  have  harvested  the  crops 
In  California's  warmer  Valleys  of  Imperial 
and  Coacbella.  and  have  come  north.  Or  their 
luck  has  run  out  In  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
They  have  been  lured  west  to  make  a  new 
start  and  have  been  steered  toward  Stock- 
ton for  the  spring  action.  To  cut  the  as- 
paragus. To  prune  the  trees.  But  before  the 
work,  there  is  an  Indefinite  and  variable  pe- 
riod of  waiting  and  hoping.  Many  times  the 
people  run  out  of  money  before  the  work 
starts  or  before  they  run  out  of  hope — or 
patience.  When  this  happens,  they  move  out 
of  their  flophouses  Into  the  weeds.  Or  li  they 
have  families,  they  check  out  of  the  camp 
and  live  in  their  cars  along  the  river  banks. 
Groups  of  families  have  been  seen  camped 
out — with  the  cars  set  up  In  a  circle  like 
wagon  trains  coming  West  100  years  ago. 

This  is  spring  In  Stockton.  Every  spring  in 
Stockton  since  man  began  Injecting  his  rigid 
pattern  of  crops  into  the  cycle  of  the  rain 
and  sun.  Through  the  years  the  annual  suf- 
fering by  farm  workers  has  been  accepted 
as  part  of  eternal  rigor  of  moving  from  win- 
ter to  summer.  A  couple  of  missions  have 
supplied  starving  migrants  one  hot  meal  a 
day.  Some  surplus  food  has  been  available 
at  the  Welfare  Department,  otherwise,  the 
community  has  paid  no  mind. 

And  so  the  rhythm  of  rain  and  starving  In 
Stockton  has  continued,  without  fanfare. 
Until  this  year. 

In  1967,  Stockton  was  shaken  with  the 
revolutionary  idea  that  rain  and  starving 
were  not  preordained  as  eternal  brothers  to 
be  recognized  emd  accepted  without  protest 
without  sympathy,  without  action.  Beginning 
in  late  March  and  through  April  into  May, 
the  annual  Stockton  Starving  was  the  main 
item  at  several  meetings  of  the  City  Council, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Its  temporary  solu- 
tion involved  a  number  of  local.  State,  even 
federal  officials  and  agencies.  The  local  daily 
newspaper.  The  Stockton  Record,  carried 
many  articles  and  pictures  on  the  starving 
problem  plus  various  attempts  to  alleviate 
this  perennial  condition. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  granted  public 
funds  and  property  to  feed  and  house  farm 
workers.  Local  churches  came  up  with  $3,000; 
the  Federal  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportimlty 
granted  $13,000  for  rent,  food  and  other  ex- 
penses at  a  farm  labor  camp  to  meet  the 
problem. 

How  did  the  annual  Stockton  Starving,  Ig- 
nored in  years  past,  become  a  commtuiity 
Issue  In  1967?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  the  subject  of  this  report.  All  the  implica- 
tions of  the  answer  to  that  question  should 
be  careftUly  analyzed  by  all  of  us  working 
in  commtlnlty  affairs,  because  there  are 
many  other  areas  suffering  from  chrome  and 
neglected  problems  as  terrible  as  the  annual 
Stockton  Starving.  A  study  of  what  foctised 
community  attention  and  community  action 
In  Stockton  may  help  us  do  the  same  thing 
in  our  communities. 

The  Stockton  Starving  was  developed  In  Its 
annual  way  during  mid -March  of  this  year. 
Perhaps  this  year's  starving  was  slightly  ag- 
gravated by  several  factors,  although  local 
public  officials  differ  on  this  point. 


1.  Usually  heavy  spring  rains  had  virtu.iliy 
stopped  all  field  work. 

3.  Stockto»  Record  reported  that  In  the 
last  year  over  l,aS4  lower  priced  hotel  rooms 
and  dormitories  have  been  destroyed  by 
urban  renewal. 

3.  In  the  past  two  years  the  known  use 
of  Wetbacks  has  more  than  tripled.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  1965,  the  VS.  Border 
Patrol  picked  ttp  111  Ulegal  aliens;  1966,  241- 
and  1967,  343. 

Even  with  these  aggravating  factors  the 
starving  would  have  proceeded  without  fan- 
fare had  not  some  80  farm  workers  marched 
on  the  Oounty  Welfare  Department  March 
22.  1967.  Ths  protestors,  mostly  single  men. 
were  demanding  help  because  no  Jobs  were 
available. 

Prom  this  Initial  confrontation  unfolded  a 
chain  of  events  and  oommunlty  self-revela- 
tlons,  some  otf  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  key  to  all  the  community  action  was 
that  inarch;  the  key  to  the  march  was  the 
organizer.  The  Organizer  was  Adam  Romero. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  marchers  had 
any  contact  with  established  community 
organizations  or  agencies  until  after  that 
Initial  action.  Following  that  first  day.  the 
churches,  MAPA,  Manpower  Opportunities 
Project.  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  California  Rural  I/egal  Assist- 
ance, and  others  Jumped  in  to  help  Cnrry  the 
fight — after  Romero  and  the  80  had  taken 
the  offensive. 

It  is  clear  that  the  annual  Stockton  Starv- 
ing would  have  passed  through  the  spring  of 
1967  unheralded  had  it  not  been  for  Adam 
Romero. 

Romero  is  an  Itlaerant  farm  worker.  A 
drifter.  A  man  unnoticed  In  a  crowd.  Ore  of 
the  thousands  who  can  be  seen  on  the  skid- 
rows  of  n-esno,  Stockton,  Salinas  or 
wherever.  Rotnero  Is  one  of  thousands  with 
maJcM-  exceptions.  He's  a  leader.  He's  been 
trained. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year,  Romero  orga- 
nized a  similar  march  of  unemployed  farm 
workers  In  Salinas.  In  that  march  he  was 
working  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel 
Chavez,  then  a  field  supervisor  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Center  for  Oommunlty  Development 
and  now  Organizing  Director  of  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee.  Ro- 
mero learned  well  the  techniques  of  mobili- 
zation and  ttte  tricks  of  converting  discon- 
tent, such  as  starving,  into  action,  such  as 
marching  on  the  Welfare  Department. 
Romero's  natiural  traits  of  leadership,  his 
training  plus  the  fact  that  he  la  "one  of  the 
boys"  made  It  possible  for  him  to  mobilize  the 
men  without  any  "expert"  or  "professional" 
or  "community"  leadership. 

In  the  next  few  days  came  marches  on  the 
City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors— 
These  succeeding  confrontations  organized 
in  cooperation  with  more  established  leader- 
ship. Instrumental  in  these  actions  were 
MAPA  leaders  Richard  Lopez  and  Genevieve 
Patron,  Manpower  Opportunities  Project 
staff  members  Bill  Murdock  and  Joe  Talan- 
[^con.  Father  Day  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Manuel  Chavez  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee. 

The  Supervisors  first  agreed  to  pay  for  one 
hot  meal  a  day  to  be  served  at  the  St.  Mary's 
Dining  Hall.  When  pressed,  they  offered  use 
of  barracks  In  the  prison  honor  farm,  three 
meals  a  day  and  bus  service  from  town  for  a 
two  week  period.  During  this  time,  commu- 
nity debate  continued.  Urban  Renewal's  de- 
struction of  the  1,934  rooms  and  dormitories 
was  thrown  back  and  forth  between  the 
Supervisors  and  the  City  Council.  The  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  became  more  active  In  searches 
for  Wetbacks  In  Immediately  surrounding 
rxiral  areas.  Ilie  incipient  grower  campaign  to 
Import  Braceros  for  the  asparagus  harvest 
went  down  the  tubes  as  it  became  painfully 
obvious  that  there  was  a  surplus,  not  a  short- 
age. o<  farm  labor.  Certain  discriminatory 
practices  against  farm  workers  by  the  Farm 
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Placement  Service  were  stopped  when  pres- 
iQfe  was  applied  by  the  unemployed  farm 
workers  and  community  organizations  in  a 
group. 

Xhis  discriminatory  practice  was  the 
Agency's  refusal  to  register  farm  workers 
who  applied  for  work.  With  no  farm  workers 
oOclally  registered  the  agency  could  support 
the  growers'  claims  of  a  farm  labor  shortage 
jnd  a  need  for  Braceros. 

Congressman  John  McPall  met  with  the 
workers  and  promised  to  Introduce  Federal 
legislation  to  do  something  for  them  next 
year — a  promise  they  rejected  with  a  howl  of 
catcalls. 

As  the  two  weeks  of  temporary  board  and 
room  from  the  county  drew  to  a  close,  the 
larm  workers  obtained  the  use  of  a  private 
^ra^ehouEe  and  tents  for  a  short  period  before 
finally  renting  a  farm  labor  camp  which 
would  house  some  310  people. 

The  men  obtained  local  cash  donations 
totaling  $3,000  plus  some  $13,000  from  the 
IWeral  Offices  of  Economic  Opportiinity  to 
operate  the  camp  for  fotir  months  The  local 
aonatlons  were:  $1,000  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  $2,000  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

THe  men  are  charged  $1.25  a  day  for  room 
and  board  while  working.  No  charge  when  not 
working. 

The  farm  workers  have  organized  them- 
•elves  into  a  Community  Self-Help  Corpora- 
tion. They  have  hired  staff  with  the  money 
from  public  and  private  funds.  The  staff  in- 
cludes: camp  manager,  cook,  maintenance. 
Job  developer.  With  the  help  of  a  citizens 
advisory  group  the  men  administer  the  camp. 
Only  farm  workers  can  become  staff  members. 

The  annual  Stockton  Starving  hitherto  a 
natural,  unchallenged  phenomena,  this  year 
was  protested;  and  some  temporary  solutions 
have  been  found.  Obviously  an  OEO  Grant 
and  donations  from  chvuxhes  are  not  perma- 
nent solutions.  Some  firm  structures  must  be 
built  into  the  framework  of  our  society  to 
prevent  such  as  the  annual  Stockton  Starv- 
ing. Their  structures  would  Include : 

1.  Adequate  unemployment  Insurance  for 
111  workers. 

2.  Realistic  minimum  wage  standards  for 
all  workers. 

3.  A  strong  union  of  farm  workers  to  rep- 
rtsent  their  Interests  In  the  community,  In 
lovemment  and  with  the  growers. 

4.  Change  In  operating  regulations  of 
urban  renewal  so  that  local  controls  rest  In 
the  hands  of  people  directly  affected,  not  In 
the  hands  of  the  speculators  and  local  real 
estate  promoters,  as  Is  now  the  case. 

5.  A  rethinking  and  recasting  of  public 
and  private  community  programs  to  culti- 
Tat«  active  citizen  participation  at  all 
levels — and  prevent  the  manipulation  of  the 
poor  as  prevelant  In  all  current  programs 
Including  much  of  the  War  on  Poverty  and 
all  of  the  model  cities,  demonstration  cities 
and  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Area 
proposals. 

TTie  Mexican-American  Political  Associa- 
ttoD  wlU  continue  to  Join  hands  with  all 
groups  promoting  these  programs. 

In  the  meantime.  MAPA  Farm  Labor  Com- 
Blttee  offers  this  p>aper  as  a  cane  study  of 
liow  a  community  can  be  moved  Into  action 
when  oppressed  people  organize  themselves 
Into  action. 


The  Trifchool  Plan  Passe*  Its  First 
Semester 


HON. 


SPEECH 
or 

DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.   FRASER.   Mr.   Speaker,   we   arc 
Bsking  progress  in  public  education  In 


the  District  of  Coliimbl&.  An  indication  of 
the  progress  ia  ocMitained  in  an  article 
from  Sunday's  Washington  Post  on  the 
tiischool  system  in  Southwest  Washing- 
ton, which  I  include  as  part  of  the 
Record: 

Thw     Trischool     PI.AN     Passes     Its     Fiii.<»i 

Semestek 

(By  Ellen  Hoffman) 

"We  are  now  ready  to  face  the  challenge  of 
providing  all  children  of  this  single,  cohesive 
neighborhood  the  equality  of  educational 
opixjrtunity  " 

With  these  words  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, endorsed  by  white  and  Negro  and  by 
low.  middle  and  upper  income  residents  of 
Southwest  Wasliington.  a  historic  educa- 
tional experiment  was  begun  less  than  a  year 
ago — the  controversial  trl-school  plan. 

Youngsters  from  Amidon.  Howen  and 
Syphax  elementary  schools  have  been  a  part 
of  trl-school  since  February.  As  the  school 
year  now  comes  to  a  close,  their  parents  and 
teachers — many  of  whom  were  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  plan  at  first — are  relatively 
happy  with  what  has  happened. 

The  most  controversial  aspect  of  trl-school 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  prove  itself 
yet.  This  is  the  integration  of  economic  and 
social  groups  in  the  Southwest  community. 

Nonetheless,  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
education  is  evident  already  In  the  three 
school  buildings.  One  sees  extra  teachers  and 
aides,  new  equipment,  building  Improve- 
ments and  new  Instructional  programs.  A 
spirit  of  excitement  about  the  new  program 
is  more  evident  than  pessimism  about  its 
future. 

Because  of  a  combination  of  public  hous- 
ing and  higher  priced  apartments  and  town- 
houses,  the  new  Southwest  has  a  diverse 
grotip  of  residents. 

The  children  from  public  housing  formerly 
attended  Bowen  and  Syphax  schools,  built  In 
1930  and  1901  respectively. 

Additions  were  made  to  Syphax  In  1947 
and  1954. 

Children  of  the  more  affluent  Negro  and 
white  residents  attended  Amidon,  the  school 
where  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen  estab- 
lished his  well-known  plan  of  basic  edu- 
cation. 

Amidon,  with  30  per  cent  white  students, 
was  the  only  Integrated  school.  Bowen  and 
Syphax  were  virtually  all  Negro.  About  2000 
elementary  students  are  Involved  in  trl- 
school. 

Proponents  of  trl-school  believed  that  by 
assigning  each  elementary  school  two  grades 
plus  kindergarten,  children  from  all  over 
Southwest  would  broaden  their  social  con- 
tacts. They  also  hoped  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion thus  would  be  pressured  to  equalize 
facilities  In  all  three  schools. 

A  neighborhood  controversy  lasted  several 
months  when  Amidon  puents  expressed 
fears  that  their  children  would  receive  an 
Inferior  education  If  transferred  to  one  of 
the  other  schools.  Many  parents  had  anxiety 
about  such  conflicts  as  children  fighting  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school  and  poor  class- 
room discipline. 

Trl-school  children  know  that  school  has 
changed,  but  they  appear  unaware  that  they 
were  the  center  of  a  controversy  that  divided 
their  parents  a  few  months  ago. 

At  recent  Parent-Teacher  Association 
meetings,  youngsters  proudly  demonstrated 
that  they  had  learned  to  tumble,  to  sing  and 
to  play  musical  instruments,  and  to  express 
themselves  through  painting. 

On  the  playground,  in  the  lunchroom  and 
In  occasional  8{>eclal  activities,  they  have 
made  new  friends  from  different  parts  of 
Southwest. 

Hansen,  who  originally  opposed  trl-school. 
said  this  week  that  In  terms  o<  organization 
"it  has  really  been  a  graceful  adjustment. 
Ws  proved  children  could  make  ths  transi- 
tloQ  without  anxiety." 


When  the  schools  were  reorganized  In  mid- 
year, children  were  reassigned  as  complete 
units — with  their  classes,  teachers  and  even 
tbtti  furniture.  The  result  so  far  has  been 
a  limited — but  apparently  successful — 
amount  of  contact  between  youngsters  from 
the  three  schools. 

It  was  felt  that  a  mid-year  change  of 
schools  would  be  enough  of  a  Jolt  to  the 
children  so  mixing  within  individual  classes 
was  delayed  to  next  fall.  School  staff  pre- 
pared for  the  transition  by  inviting  parents 
and  children  to  the  other  schools  and  spon- 
soring programs  attended  by  all  children  on 
a  grade  level. 

Last  fall  Southwest  residents  were  debating 
over  coffee  and  at  cocktail  parties  whether 
tri-school  should  pvi.st  Ry  \b^  spring,  the 
issue  had  become  how  student.s  should  be 
orgatUzed  into  classes  in  the  fall. 

The  issue  is  crucial  to  the  middle  claiss 
jjarents  who  fear  their  children  will  not  be 
challenged  in  a  classroom  with  a  majority 
of  "educatjonally  or  culturally  deprived" 
younsters. 

School  administrators  have  been  meeting 
with  parents  and  teachers  and  have  come  up 
with  general  principles  for  next  year's 
grouping 

Children's  former  identification  with  one 
of  the  tliree  schools  will  disappear.  E^acta 
class  will  have  students  who  formerly  at- 
tended Syphax.  Bowen  and  Amidon.  Hansen 
says,  however,  that  classes  will  be  limited  to 
a  certain  range  of  reading  ability  so  that  a 
teacher  does  not  have  to  work  wath  children 
with  a  wide  variety  of  problems. 

AN    EMOTIONAL    CHANCE 

Dorothy  Johnson,  former  Amidon  principal 
who  now  heads  the  D.C.  school's  elementary 
education  department,  says  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  "an  emotional  change"  for  teachers 
and  principals  who  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  many  new  students  and  oo-workers  in 
a  new  school. 

But  they  have  had  a  lot  of  special  help 
to  make  the  transition  a  smooth  one.  Among 
the  helps : 

F\il-time  "special  teachers  of  science,  art, 
music  and  physical  education  asigned  to  each 
building. 

Non-professional  teacher  aids. 

National  Teacher  Corps.  Interns. 

Arena  Stage,  the  theatre  located  In  South- 
west, which  set  up  a  classroom  program  and 
trained  teachers  in  helping  yongsters  to  ex- 
press themselves. 

How  do  eome  of  the  new  classes  work? 

At  Amidon,  a  class  of  third  graders  who 
had  moved  from  Bowen  spent  more  than  an 
hour  one  morning  recently  viewing  and  dis- 
cussing photographs  and  famous  pointings. 

Art  teacher  Jane  Kinsley  flashed  pictures 
on  the  screen — some  of  them  abstract,  cubist 
paintings — and  the  children  vied  to  be  called 
on  to  describe  their  subjects  and  discuss  the 
txse  of  color,  form,  texture  and  space  in  the 
picture. 

NOT   LIKE    ACADEMICS 

•"They  get  to  notice  things,"  Mrs.  Kinsley 
said,  "and  the  study  of  art  can  extend  into 
the  children's  lives.  Art  la  Important  In  trl- 
school  because  It's  not  like  an  academic  sub- 
ject where  the  children  compete." 

A  class  of  Bowen  flfth  graders  concentrate 
on  the  rythm  of  a  canoeing  song.  Music 
teacher  Sybil  Erwin  directs  one  youngster  to 
play  the  beat  on  a  big  drum,  another  to  keep 
time  with  a  small  drum.  The  rest  of  the  class 
sings,  and  none  of  the  youngsters  looks  bored. 

Most  District  elementary  schools  are  served 
by  circulating  teachers  of  science,  art.  music 
and  physical  education.  These  te£u:hers  are 
usually  responsible  for  several  schools,  so  any 
one  child  does  not  see  them  very  often. 

Syphax  and  Amidon  have  some  extra  rooms 
which  have  been  converted  for  use  by  the 
special  teachers.  Youngsters  can  leave  their 
classrooms  and  come  to  a  room  equipped  for 
the  study  ot  art  or  science. 
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Bowen,  bowever,  taoijses  some  offices  as  well 
as  upper  elementary  scbool  classes  and  there 
are  no  spare  rooms.  Sp>eclal  teachers  carry 
their  equipment  to  each  classroom,  often  cut- 
ting into  class  time  to  set  up  the  apparatus 
or  clean  up  after  a  session  of  finger  painting 
or  planting  see<ls. 

MORE    ATTENTION 

With  extra  personnel  in  the  building,  chil- 
dren with  problems  get  more  attention.  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  interns,  work  primarily 
at  Bowen.  They  concentrate  on  helping  small 
groups  of  students  with  math  or  reading 
problems  so  they  can  keep  up  with  their 
classmates. 

One  day  a  week  tri-school  students  attend 
"Interest  groups"  in  which  they  have  a  choice 
to  study  folk  dancing,  sewing,  cartooning,  or 
extra  science  and  math. 

The  Arena  Stage  has  trained  teachers  to 
tise  theatrical  techniques  to  Involve  all  of  a 
child's  senses^taste,  touch  and  smell  as  well 
as  sight  and  bearing — in  the  learning  process. 
In  a  spelling  lesson,  for  example,  children 
"act  out"  words  rather  than  memorizing 
them. 

But  there  are  signs  that  scbool  ofBclals  are 
still  edgy  about  the  charges.  Examples: 

Amldon  principal  Virginia  Miller  com- 
mented recently,  as  she  leaned  over  to  pick 
«  gum  wrapped  from  the  floor.  "We've  never 
bad  this  problem,  at  Amldon  before,  but  we're 
working  on  It." 

A  reporter  studying  the  tri-school  was 
given  a  suggested  schedule  to  follow  during 
a  day's  visit  at  Syptiax.  Of  five  classes  sug- 
gested on  the  schedule,  four  had  come  from 
AmidoiL 

VrZIGHBORHOOD    INCIDENTS 

When  asked  about  their  opinions  on  the 
progress  of  tri-school,  a  number  of  teachers 
and  adminlstratore  replied  with  resignation: 
"As  an  employe  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
I'm  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  Board." 

Remaining  objections  to  tri-school  arise 
from  neighborhood  incidents — fights  on  the 
way  to  or  from  school,  discipline  problems  in 
class  and  reports  of  shoplifting  in  local  stores. 

However,  meet  school  officials  and  parents 
emphatically  deny  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween such  incidents  and  reorganization  of 
the  schools. 

William  C.  Boyd,  principal  of  Bowen,  In- 
sist* "we  would  have  theee  problems  no  mat- 
ter bow  the  schools  are  organized  .  .  .  Many 
of  these  kids  come  to  school  with  their  prob- 
lems. They  have  a  bad  day  because  they  don't 
feel  well  or  something  happened  at  home." 

Boyd's  office  is  xisually  occupied  by  several 
students  who  have  been  removed  from  their 
classes  for  being  disruptive.  "These  are  not 
discipline  problems,"  Boyd  says.  "They  are 
adjustment  problems." 

Virginia  MUler,  the  Amldon  principal  who 
has  announced  her  retirement,  says  "we 
shouldn't  say  It's  lovely,  because  it's  not. 
There  have  been  several  cases  of  iinprovoked 
attacks  by  children  upon  other  children." 

TKAKS    ITNJUSTinBD 

Mlnetta  Wheeler,  head  of  the  Southwest 
Neighborhood  House  education  committee, 
says  she  found  unjustified  middle  class  par- 
ents' fear  that  "outbursts"  and  "incidents" 
would  occur  if  their  children  had  to  cross 
Delaware  ave.  to  go  to  school. 

After  four  months,  the  focus  in  Southwest 
Is  turning  from  a  neighborhood  problem  to 
the  dilemma  facing  education  all  over  Wash- 
ington and  other  big  cities. 

This  is  reflected  by  the  school  staff's  a»- 
seeeiaent  of  next  year's  needs  In  tri-school: 

"Social  adjustment"  classes  for  youngsters 
with  emotional  problems. 

Vice  principals  to  coordinate  the  extra  per- 
sonnel and  schedule  new  programs. 

Pre-Bchool  classes. 

A  full-time  psychologist. 

More  funds  to  finance  field  trips  and  other 
"enrichment  experiences"  for  the  youngsters. 

Already  planned  for  next  year  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Arena  Stage  program  and. 


If  It  is  funded  by  the  U-S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, a  new  educational  television  project. 

It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  teachers  or 
students  will  transfer  from  tri-school.  Even 
in  September  it  will  be  hard  to  determine 
whether  they  leave  because  of  tri-school  or 
for  other  reasons. 

ELEMENTAET     DECLINE 

By  last  week  Amidon  had  received  requests 
from  parents  to  transfer  30  children;  Bowen 
had  requests  for  transfer  of  33  children  and 
Syphax  had  none.  These  figures  compare  with 
a  total  of  44  transfers  from  Syphax  last  year, 
and  32  from  Amldon.  No  figures  are  avail- 
able on  transfers  from  Bowen  last  year.  A 
number  of  teachers  in  each  school  will  be 
leaving,  but  when  asked  a'oout  it,  most  cite 
personal  reasons. 

Total  enrollment  in  Southwest  elementary 
schools  has  been  going  down  in  recent  years. 
It  decreased  by  37  students  from  1964  to 
1965  and  by  90  students  from   1965  to  1966. 

Mrs.  Miller  said  she  had  planned  to  re- 
tire as  principal  of  Amidon  before  tri-school 
went  into  effect.  A  former  Amldon  teacher 
now  at  one  of  the  other  schools  says  "I'm  not 
comlns  back  next  year.  That  should  tell  the 
story.  No  one  asked  my  opinion  last  summer." 

But  most  tri-school  teachers  did  not  take 
advantage  of  a  recent  opportunity  to  criticize 
or  suggest  changes  in  the  program. 

P.\RENTAL     SUPPORT 

Asked  by  the  school  administration  to  turn 
in  unsigned  evaluation  sheets,  most  teach- 
ers praised  the  Instructional  program  and 
suggested  It  be  continued  in  the  same  way 
next  year. 

The  middle  class  parents  who  cwiginally 
supported  tri-school  have  vowed  not  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  or  move  to 
the  suburbs. 

Jessie  Tromberg,  parent  of  a  former  Ami- 
don student  who  now  attends  Syphax,  has 
organized  a  group  of  volunteers  to  take  chil- 
dren on  field  trips,  assist  in  school  libraries 
and  special  programs. 

Theodore  Cron.  whose  child  also  was  trans- 
ferred from  Amidon  to  Syphax,  helped  draw 
up  the  original  plan.  He  plans  to  continue 
to  fight  for  improvements  in  tri-school. 

He  hopes  tri-school  will  set  an  example 
for  other  neighborhoods  in  the  EWstrict. 
"The  kids  know  something  good  has  been 
done  in  their  school."  he  says,  "and  that 
their  parents  did  It  for  them.  This  has  to 
be  done  In  other  parts  of  the  city." 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  trischool  success  is  that 
we  should  be  very  careful  before  con- 
demning Innovations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools.  Another  lesson  Is  that 
additional  resources  can  make  great  im- 
provements in  the  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  The  special  teachers,  teacher 
aids.  National  Teacher  Corps  interns. 
and  other  additional  personnel  who  are 
part  of  the  three  elementary  schools  in 
Southwest  should  also  be  available  In 
schools  In  all  sections  in  the  city. 


Western  Electric  Takes  the  IniHative  in 
Pollution  Control  at  Allentown,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  history  of  Federal 
Government  relationships  with  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sectors  of  our  Na- 
tion wtU  bear  out  my  view  that  govern- 


mental controls  have  been  Imposed  on 
business  and  industry  only  when  these 
sectors  slilrked  some  responslbilitj-. 

When  business  and  industry  have  given 
attention  to  problems  which  were  created 
or  aggravated  by  their  activity.  It  has  not 
been  necessary  for  Congress  to  impose 
limitations  or  set  standards  or  enact  reg- 
ulations. On  the  other  hand,  when  it  has 
been  necessarj'  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  work  in  cooperation  with  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  resolve  some  prob- 
lem which  neither  could  resolve  effec- 
tively alone,  the  degree  of  cooperation 
necessary  almost  invariably  has  been  ex- 
erted by  each  of  the  parties. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  our  Nation  and  the  en- 
tire world  today  is  that  of  the  progres.sive 
pollution  of  our  air  and  water  supplies. 
Obviously,  if  business  and  Industry  exert 
their  initiative  and  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, ways  can  be  foimd  to  combat  it. 
Congress  can  and  must  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor. 

It  Is  certainly  worthy  of  attention 
when  a  business  or  Industry  accepts  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  the  pollut- 
ants which  It  dischai^es  into  our  air  or 
our  streams.  The  effort  of  an  Industry  in 
my  congressional  district,  the  15th  ol 
Pennsylvania,  represents  the  acceptance 
of  responsibility  to  help  fight  pollutioH. 

This  industry  Is  Western  Electric  Dur- 
ing a  luncheon  held  last  week,  officials  of 
the  Allentown  works  of  Western  Electric 
disclosed  that  they  were  prepared  to  take 
the  initiative  in  controlling  stream  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Wilkes,  general  manager 
of  the  Allentown  works,  announced  plans 
for  a  $1  million  chemical  waste  treatment 
plant  representing  a  second  step  in  pol- 
lution control  by  this  Industry  in  Allen- 
town. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  luncheon  program,  and  I  regretted 
that  activity  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
required  that  I  cut  short  my  visit  to  the 
Western  Electric  plant  and  return  to 
Washingon. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer,  was  a  guest  and  speaker. 
He,  too,  made  note  of  the  high  degree  of 
cooperation  between  Industry  and  gov- 
ei-nment  evidenced  In  the  Initiative  of 
Western  Electric. 

With  industrial  Initiative  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  control  pollution  of 
our  water  and  our  air.  With  the  hope 
that  Western  Electrtc's  action  program 
will  stimulate  other  businesses  and  in- 
dustries to  take  similar  action,  I  Include 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkes  announcing 
plans  for  this  pollution  control  facility, 
in  the  Record: 

I  am  sure  everyone  knows  why  we  are  here 
today.  We  mentioned  in  our  letter  of  invita- 
tion that  Western  Electric  would  announce 
plans  to  buUd  a  new  facility  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  and  more  comprehensive 
treatment  of  our  industrial  wastes. 

Each  person  present  today  is  acutely 
aware- -as  a  concerned  citizen — that  immedi- 
ate action  must  be  taken  to  restore  and 
preserve  o\ir  natural  resources.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  two  of  our  nia't  pre- 
cious birthrights,  out  air  and  oxu"  water,  have 
gradually  become  less  and  less  wholesome. 
We  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  restora- 
tion of  these  birthrights  is  a  task  that  must 
be  J<^ntly  shouldered  by  private  industry,  and 
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tbe  Federal.  State,  and  looaJ  governments. 
Xitere  can  be  no  lasting  solution  to  these 
problems  unless  government  and  indusixy 
^ork  hand  in  hand  .  .  .  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  private  citizens. 

As  a  concerned  corporate  citizen.  Western 
aectric  is  proud  to  take  another  voluntary 
itep  In  pollution  abatement  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  We  took  our  first  step 
In  this  direction  when  we  included  a  waste 
treatment  system  in  our  original  building 
program  in  Allentown  20  years  ago. 

Our  present  waste  treatment  system  was 
one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania 
.  .  and  at  that  time  was  modern  in  every 
respect.  Our  new  facility,  which  we  are  an- 
nouncing today,  will  be  housed  in  a  new 
10,000-Equare-foot  buUding  and  wUl  incor- 
porate the  very  latest  technological  advances 
in  waste  treatment  faclUtles.  This  new  facil- 
ity will  cost  approximately  $1  million  and 
ve  plan  to  start  construction  in  the  fall. 

We  believe  our  new  system  will  be  a  major 
»tep  on  the  part  of  private  industry  to  abate 
water  pollution  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time 
help  restore  and  preserve  Lehigh  Valley 
jtreams  for  public  recreation  and  other  use- 
ful purposes.  It  is  this  announcement — 
then— that  provides  the  basis  for  this  lunch- 
eon meeting. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  ptollution 
abatement  Is  the  concern  of  Western  Elec- 
tric in  every  city  where  we  have  manufactur- 
ing plants.  Only  recently  plans  were  an- 
nounced for  tbe  updating  ot  waste  treatment 
facilities  at  our  plants  in  Indianapolis  and 
Merrimack  Valley.  Mass. 

Western  Electric  would  like  to  acknoi^'ledge 
the  leadership  which  members  of  government 
at  all  levels  are  providing  in  the  fight  against 
pollution.  There  are  many  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  action.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when 
we  are  not  reminded  by  the  piress,  radio,  and 
television  of  the  many  bills,  programs,  and 
itudies  that  our  representatives  at  all  levels 
of  government  have  initiated. 

Each  representative  of  government  present 
today,  as  well  as  those  who  could  not  Join 
us,  should  take  legitimate  pride  in  his  in- 
volvement in  pollution  abatement. 

Since  water  pollution  may  be  termed  as  a 
problem  of  the  highest  priority  to  society, 
00  significant  step  toward  its  prevention, 
control,  or  abatement  can  t)€  made  unless 
there  is  an  effective  Joining  of  the  com- 
munity's total  resources — aU  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  scientists,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all — the  individual  citizen. 

Our  sole  purpose  in  this  new  building  pro- 
gram is  to  do  our  part  to  wage  war  on  the 
stream  pollution  problem  in  Pennsylvania. 
We  sincerely  hope  by  doing  so  that  the  major 
waterways  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Val- 
leys will  benefit.  Most  Importantly,  we  hope 
that  this  action  will  Illustrate  that  we  are 
concerned  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  degree  of  water  quality  in  Pennsylvania 
that  will  not  only  comply  with  established 
State  requirements,  but  wiU  also  protect 
the  health  and  welfare  of  otrr  neighbors.  We 
hope  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to  take 
similar  action  so  that  by  our  collective  ef- 
forts the  State  of  Pennsylvania  can  again 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  leader  and  not  a 
follower.  Thank  you. 


U.S.  Appeasement  Aids  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATT  VES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,   the 
on-the-spot    commentaries    of    Copley 


Press  Coliunnlst  Dumltru  Danielcvol,  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  Oommunlst 
activities,  are  especially  valuable.  His 
May  29  commentary  In  the  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  Daily  News-Post,  on  the  dangers 
of  appeasing  the  Soviet  Union,  deserves 
thoughtful  study  in  light  of  the  foreign 
policy  blunders  in  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
The  article  follows: 

U.S.  Appeasement  An>s  SovncTS 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 
Stockholm. — -American     appeasement     of 
the  Russians  is  beginning  to  pay  handsome 
dividends,  In  Europe  .  .  .  for  the  Russians. 

It  started  six  years  ago.  says  Arvo  Horm, 
Estonian-born  expert  on  Oommunlst  affairs. 
As  Secretary  General  for  the  Scandinavian 
section  of  the  International  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Western  Culture.  Arno  has 
had  more  than  25  years  in  which  to  study 
Communist  methods.  He  survived  the  Rus- 
sian takeover  of  his  country  In  1940  and  es- 
caped to  Sweden  from  a  Nazi  prison  in  1943. 
It  was  in  1961,  says  the  former  economic 
professor,  when  the  Americans  began  to  cut 
the  subsidies  to  groups  of  refugees  from 
Communist  aggression— Estonians,  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  Poles  etc.  Honn  traces  the  deci- 
sion to  the  Vienna  Kennedy-Ktirushchev 
meeting. 

"In  the  last  three  years,  these  funds  have 
ceased  completely."  said  Horm. 

"You  mustn't  think  these  funds  were  sub- 
stantial. They  were  ridiculously  low,  300,000 
a  year  for  all  groups — a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  one  warplane. 

"But  they  were  important  funds  for  the 
exiles.  This  cut  was  catastrophic,  as  you  can 
see  from  the  progress  Communist  propa- 
ganda has  made  in  Western  Europe." 
No  one  can  argue  about  this  progress. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  virtually 
every  West  European  capital. 

The  1961  decision  to  "reduce  tension"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  debated  in  the 
United  States  in  an  abstract  sort  of  way. 
There's  nothing  abstract  about  the  argument 
here.  Not  when  a  Swedish  city  votes  to  give 
1,000  to  the  Viet  Cong! 

"The  Americans  lost  at  least  100,000  active 
friends  In  Europe,"  said  Horm.  "Tliese  were 
the  most  dynamic,  the  toughest  adversaries 
of  Communism.  They  had  known  it  first 
hand  and  knew  all  Its  wiles  and  tricks. 

"These  were  the  i>eople  the  Kremlin  feared 
most.  Did  you  get  anything  in  retvum  for 
tills  act  of  good  will  towards  the  Reds?  Not 
a  thing.  The  Russians  have  not  disbanded 
their  organizations." 

The  Polish  Committee  In  Sweden,  an  ac- 
tive tough  group  of  2.000  was  receiving  600 
a  year  from  American  sources. 

"This  helped  them  to  have  a  room,  a  tele- 
phone and  an  address,"  said  Horm.  "They 
worked  for  nothing.  Without  the  subsidy, 
the  Committee  has  disintegrated." 

With  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  an  excuse. 
Communist  propaganda  in  Sweden  and  other 
European  countries  has  Increased  enormous- 
ly and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  organized  U.S. 
counterattack. 

"You  allowed  them  to  work  in  vsicuum," 
Horm  said. 

"All  anti-war  demonstrations  in  Europe." 
said  one  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Europe,  "are 
Communist  inspired.  They  are  financed  by 
Moscow  and  Peking." 

Anti-American  activities  In  Sweden  are 
particularly  pronounced. 

Sweden,  together  with  Finland  form  a  per- 
fect platform  from  which  the  Russians  can 
conduct  psychological  warfare  against  the 
United  SUtes  and  against  NATO.  Both  are 
neutral  countries.  Sweden  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  democratic  tradition  and  a  highly 
valued  freedom  of  speech.  Finland  has  won 
Western  respect  for  "Its  survival  on  Russia's 
doorstep,"  though  many  observers  In  Scan, 
dinavia  fear  the  Helsinki  is  slipping  Into  tbe 
Soviet  orbit. 

"It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence,"  says  Hormu 


"that  most  Communist  Inspired  peace  move- 
ments, students  rallies  or  other  'world' 
demonstrations  take  place  in  these  two  coun- 
tries. It  glvee  them  a  idnd  of  respectability 
and  they  enjoy  wide  press  coverage  and  the 
use  of  Sweden's  excellent  ccanmunlcatlons 
system." 

Any  such  movement  taking  place  in  a 
satellite  country,  say  Czechslovakia,  would  be 
Immediately  recognized  as  Communist 
propaganda.  Here  it  Is  "acceptable." 

Communist  aim  In  Scandinavia  Is  to  get 
Norway  and  Derunark  out  of  NATO. 

"They  are  working  hard  at  It  right  here  In 
Sweden."  Horm  said. 

President  Kekkonnen  of  Finland  has 
already  called  several  times  upon  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  Governments  to  get  out 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  Bertrand  Russell  war  crimes  tribunal 
took  place  in  Sweden  and  emphasized  Stock- 
holm's Importance  as  a  starting  point  for 
Red  propaganda. 

It  gives  It  plausibility. 

"If  you  think  this  campaign  Is  aimed  at 
tbe  7  million  Swedes,  you  are  kidding  your- 
selves," said  Horm.  "This  is  prepared  for  the 
mlUlons  who  Uve  In  Asia,  Africa  and  lAtln 
America." 

Every  Communist  or  left  wing  paper  or 
magazine  will  publish  in  full  the  resolutions 
adopted  In  Scandinavia  by  the  Conmitmist 
front  groups  and  these  wlU  be  widely  dis- 
tributed to  the  peoples  of  other  continents. 
"What  is  the  Swedish  government  doing 
about  it?"  I  asked. 
"Nothing." 

But  a  group  of  young  pro-American  Swedes 
Is  beginning  to  react. 

Jahn  Slegbahn,  21,  son  of  a  Swedish  foreign 
office  official,  has  organized  the  "Democratic 
Alliance"  the  only  group  which  staged  a  pro- 
American  demonstration  during  the  RusseU 
trials. 

"We  are  organizing  and  are  recruiting 
members.  "  he  said.  "The  Swedish  people  love 
America.  Every  one  In  three  has  a  relative  in 
America.  But  propaganda  which  goes  on  un- 
answered can  sway  people  In  the  wrong  way." 
These  young  friends  of  America  deserve 
help. 


A  Downward  Tom  for  Trading  Stamps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    NrW    TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  arti- 
cles appeared  in  the  June  12  edition  of 
the  Supermarket  News  which  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  would  appear  that  my  words 
about  trading  stamps  and  similar  pro- 
motional gimmicks  have  not  gone  un- 
heeded by  the  food  industry. 

One  article  repoi-ts  a  prediction  by 
Lawrence  W.  Bell,  publisher  of  Premium 
Practice  magazine,  of  a  30-percent  drop 
in  the  use  of  trading  stamps  in  1968. 
The  second  article  shows  the  tangible 
benefits  realized  by  supermarkets  which 
adopt  such  progressive  policies.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Waldbaum  chain  of  food  mar- 
kets, which  just  last  year  dropped  trad- 
ing stamps,  reported  a  57  percent  rise  in 
net  profit  for  the  first  16  weeks  of  this 
year.  In  light  of  this  sharp  rise  in  profits 
it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  deci- 
sion of  this  New  York-based  chain  to 
eliminate  stamps  from  its  77  stores  was 
met  with  dire  warnings  by  trading  stamp 
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advocates  of  a  virtual  collapse  in  Wald- 
baum's  business. 

And  finally  the  third  article  describes 
a  cash-or-trading  stamps  plan  initiated 
by  a  Denver  chain,  Thrift-Way  Food 
Markets.  On  June  14,  this  chain  will  start 
offering  Its  customers  a  choice  of  stamps 
or  a  3  percent  dlscoxmt  on  purchases. 
This  chain  is  to  be  commended  for  tak- 
ing this  progressive  step.  The  philosophy 

underlying  their  deci-Jon;  namely,  to 
allow  the  consumer  to  exercise  his  free- 
dom of  choice.  Is  precisely  what  I  have 
the  truth-ln-trading 
I  recently  Introduced 


recommended   In 
stamp  bill  which 
in  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I 


would  like  to  include 


these  articles  in  the  Record  today: 
[Supermarket  News,  Monday,  June  12.  1967] 
PvBUSHEB  Predicts  30  Percent   Decline   in 
Use  or  Trading  Stamps 

Chicaco. — A  decline  of  up  to  30  percent 
In  tbe  use  of  trading  stamps  In  1968  was 
predicted  by  LAWrence  W.  Bell,  publisher  of 
Premium  Practice  magazine,  In  an  address 
prepared  for  delivery  yesterdaw  at  a  meeting 
of  National  Premium  Sales  Executives  here. 

He  said  In  bis  speech  the  drop  in  stamp 
use  would  be  accompanied  by  widespread  but 
short-lived  food  discounting. 

Saying  that  "discount  pricing  for  any  sus- 
tained period  Is  pure  fiction,"  Mr.  Bell  pre- 
dicted a  need  for  new  types  of  traffic  build- 
ing premium  promotions  for  retailers  which 
drop  stamps  and  then  find  discounting  can 
not  support  profitable  oi>eratlons. 

Mr.  Bell  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  stamp  field  for  many  years  and  was  a 
founder  of  Trading  Stamp  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Bell  cited  the  cash-register-tape  re- 
demption plan  as  an  old  technique  likely  to 
come  back.  The  tape  plan  offers  premiums 
In  return  for  register  tapes. 

Walobaum    16-Wexx    Net    Up    67    Percent, 
Sai,zs  Risk  18  Percent 
(By  Kevin  M.  Saviola) 

New  York. — For  the  first  16  weeks  of  1967, 
Waldbaum  bad  eaminga  of  (650,000,  up  57 
per  cent,  on  sales  of  (66,550,000.  up  18  per 
cent.  Ira  Waldbaum,  president  of  tbe  chain, 
told  a  group  of  aeciulty  analysts  here  Thurs- 
day. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Wald- 
batmi  predicted  that  the  Garden  City-head- 
quartered chain  "will  have  sales  of  (190  mil- 
lion and  earnings  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  that 
figure  tor  1967."  The  company  had  earnings 
of  tl. 663.166  on  sales  of  (165.075.000  for  1966. 

With  the  financial  picture  looking  so  good, 
the  company  has  decided  to  move  into  the 
New  Jersey  market  area.  "We  will  have  three 
firm  deal  to  build  In  New  Jersey  within  the 
next  three  months,"  Mr.  Waldbaum  said. 

Waldbaum,  with  77  stores  concentrated 
mainly  on  Long  Island  and  in  New  York 
City,  now  has  "two  sites  under  option  and 
three  in  the  course  of  negotiation  in  Bergen 
County,  New  Jersey."  Mr.  Waldbaum  added. 

The  move  Is  the  first  In  an  aggressive 
building  and  expansion  program  contem- 
plated by  the  chain. 

Because  last  year  was  a  good  one  financial- 
ly, and  "because  of  good  cash  flow,  we  are 
more  aggressively  looking  for  locations  and 
acquisitions,"  Mr.  Waldbaum  noted.  One 
problem  for  the  chain  is  whether  to  own  or 
lease  stores. 

But  the  problem  is  not  money.  "We  would 
like  to  open  seven  to  10  stores  a  year,  but 
this  Is  dependent  on  tbe  availability  of  loca- 
tions, not  on  money,"  according  to  Mr. 
Waldbaum.  Besides  the  New  Jersey  locations, 
the  chain  has  six  sites  on  Long  Island's  Suf- 
folk County  under  consideration. 

Tbe  chain  also  has  a  continuous  program 


of  remodeling.  Presently,  three  stores  are 
being  renovated. 

Wltb  regard  to  merchandising,  the  chain 
Is  beginning  to  equate  bigness  with  profit- 
ability. On  the  basis  of  experience  with  a 
28,00O  square  foot  store  on  the  north  shore 
of  Suffolk  Coxxnty,  Mr.  Waldbaum  said  that 
"we  found  that  with  more  space  we  are  able 
to  stock  more  Unes.  and  this  seems  to  give 
the  store  more  conumer  appeal." 

With  more  space,  the  firm  Is  able  to  pro- 
Vide  enlarged  toiletries  and  drug  sections 
and  more  nonfoods,  housewares,  plastic  goods 
and  garden  supplies,  which  "contribute  to 
a  larger  gross  profit,"  according  to  Mr. 
Waldbaum. 

The  chain's  private  label  baked  goods  line, 
supplied  by  Horn  &  Hardart,  has  had  "ex- 
ceptionally good  movement,"  and  the  private 
label  grocery  Une  "now  accounts  for  20  per 
cent  of  the  grocery  volume  and  is  continually 
growing."  Mr.  Waldbaum  noted. 

Mr.  Waldbaum  feels  that  "local  chains  will 
do  better  as  time  goes  on  because  they  have 
a  feel  f^r  the  individual  consumer." 

And  It  is  among  local  chains  that  Wald- 
baum finds  Its  stiflest  competition.  "HlUs- 
Korvette,  Shop-Rite  and  Big  Apple  are  the 
most  competitive  in  our  trading  area."  stated 
Mr.  Waldbaum.  "Our  price  structure  is 
■rather  similar'  to  Big  Apple's,"  he  added. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  prices  in  line  with 
the  competition,  the  chain  has  moved  to  jjal- 
letizatlon  of  its  store  deliveries.  There  are 
electric  forkllmts  In  15  stores,  and  "66  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  stores  can  receive  pal- 
letized loads,"   noted  Mr.   Waldbuam. 

With  this  and  other  economies,  he  hopes 
that  the  chain  will  achieve  "a  2  per  cent  pre- 
tax profit  in  the  next  two  years." 

The  listing  of  Waldbaum  stock  on  either 
the  New  York  or  American  Stock  exchange 
is  "under  consideration  by  the  chain."  Mr. 
Waldbaum  said. 

Stamps  or  Cash  Thrift-Wat  Deal 

Denver. — The  competitive  situation,  hy- 
poed last  week  by  two  game  introductions 
and  anti-game  advertising.  Is  due  to  get  an- 
other injection  this  week  by  the  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  a  cash-or-trading  stamps 
plan. 

Thrift-Way  Pood  Markets  will  start  offer- 
ing customers  a  choice  of  stamps  or  a  3  per 
cent  discount  on  purchases   Wednesday. 

Ads  blasting  games,  stamps  and  gimmicks 
were  run  here  last  week  following  tiie  intro- 
duction of  television  race  games  by  King 
Soopera  and  Miller's. 

King  Soopers.  division  of  J.  S.  Dillon  & 
Sons  Stores  Co.  and  Millers'  division  of  Na- 
tional Tea  Co.,  Introduced  Let's  Go  to  tbe 
Races  and  Post  Time,  respectively. 

The  games  were  attacked  by  local  house- 
wives' group  leaders. 

Mrs.  Paul  West,  president  of  the  United 
National  Consumers  Association,  and  Mrs. 
Gerald  Blesslnger.  chairman  of  the  Denver 
Housewives  for  Lower  Pood  Prices,  said  they 
are  receiving  "hundreds  of  calls"  from  house- 
wives on  the  games  and  are  advising  them 
not  to  shop  in  stores  which  run  the  cam- 
paigns. 

Purr's  Big  Value  Discount  said  in  its  ad 
last  week.  "You've  protested  costly  promo- 
tions and  games  .  .  .  show  your  approval  at 
Purr's  Big  Value  Discount  checkstands. 
Purr's  has  no  games  or  stamps."  The  protests 
refer  to  boycotts  staged  in  Denver  last  fall. 

K-Mart  Discount  Poods,  operated  by  Allied 
Supermarkets.  Detroit,  In  K-Mart  discount 
centers,  ran  an  ad  saying,  "No  games,  no 
gimmicks,  means  low  prices  every  day." 

The  38  Thrift-Way  Pood  Markets  are  mem- 
bers of  Associated  Grocers  of  Colorado  co-op. 

John  C.  Sullard.  president  of  the  Thrift- 
Way  group,  said  under  the  new  cash-or- 
stampe  program.  Thrift- Way  shopp>ers  may 
choose  either  Mor-Value  trading  stamps  or 
a  3  per  cent  Thrift-Check  savings  plan. 


If  the  plan  Is  chosen,  the  customer  h 
given  a  special  envelope  In  which  to  save  her 
Thrift- Way  register  tapes.  When  (150  worth 
of  tapes  have  been  accumulated,  she  maT 
exchange  them  for  a  3  per  cent  Thrift-Check. 
good  for  (4.50  In  cash  or  merchandise  at  an; 
Thrift- Way  store. 

Mr.  Sullard  said  the  3  per  cent  Thrift-Way 
check  gives  the  cxistomer  "considerably  more 
than  the  amount  merchants  normally  pay  for 
stamps. 

He  said  the  plan  was  worked  out  after  a 
number  of  meetings  with  housew-ives  re- 
vealed that  many  would  prefer  a  cash  dis- 
count rather  than  stampe.  "Now  we  re  oOer- 
Ing  a  choice,"  he  said. 

Oeorge  Welch,  president  of  Apollo  Thrift- 
Way,  a  member  of  the  oo-op,  said  it  btA 
offered  a  choice  of  stamps  or  cash  previously 
at  its  Boulder.  Col.,  unit  with  excellent  re- 
sponse. 

He  said  the  new  plan  was  not  designed  to 
combat  games  that  have  reappeared  In  the 
Denver  market  since  the  program  was  drawn 
up  some  time  before  the  present  games  wer« 
made  known. 

Mrs.  West  and  Mrs.  Blessinger  said  they 
are  pointing  out  that  the  games  are  bound 
to  boost  prices. 

"Supermarket  people  themselves,  last  fall 
said  games  contributed  to  higher  food  prictt. 
and  dropped  them  to  cut  prices.  Therefore, 
we  were  very  surprised  to  see  games  come 
back."  Mrs.  West  said. 

"Reports  are  that  the  supermarkets  have 
not  gained  back  the  volume  lost  last  fall, 
so  this  looks  Uke  a  move  to  bring  in  more 
business."  Mrs.  Blessinger  said.  "If  the  gamet 
pull  in  the  volume  at  the  two  stores,  all  of 
the  stores  will  start  them." 
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Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Rlr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has,  for  a  long 
time,  been  a  weapon  for  fighting  the 
threat  of  communlsin. 

Thomas  W.  Braden,  writing  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  has  dealt  with 
the  history  of  the  International  Organi- 
zation Division  of  the  CIA  and  the  de- 
vices it  has  used  to  combat  the  threat 
of  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  this  most  informa- 
tive article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
20.  1967.  edition  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post : 

I'M  Glad  the  CIA  Is  "Immor.il' 
(By  Thomas  W.  Braden') 

On  the  desk  in  front  of  me  as  I  write  these 
lines  is  a  creased  and  faded  yellow  paper.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  In  pencil: 

"Received  from  Warren  G.  Hasklns.  »15.- 
000.  (signed)  Norrls  A.  Grambo. " 

I  went  In  search  of  this  paper  on  the  daj 
the   newspapers   disclosed   the   "scandal "  of 


'  Former  president  of  California  s  Bo.ird  ot 
Education,  trustee  of  California  St:ue  Col- 
leges and  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor. 
the  author  Is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Blade-Tribune  at  Oceanside.  Calif.  During 
World  War  II.  he  served  with  both  the  Brit- 
ish infantry  and  with  the  OSS  as  a  para- 
chutist. 
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the  Central  Intelllgenc*  Agency's  connec- 
tions with  American  students  and  labor 
leaders.  It  was  a  wistful  search,  and  when  It 
ended.  I  found  myself  feeling  sad. 

For  I  was  Warren  O.  Hasklns.  Norrls  A. 
Grambo  was  Irving  Brown,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  $15,000  was  from 
the  vaults  of  the  CIA.  and  the  piece  of  yel- 
low paper  is  the  last  memento  I  possess  of  a 
vast  and  secret  operation  whose  death  has 
been  brought  about  by  small-minded  and 
resentful  men. 

It  w;is  my  idea  to  give  the  $15,000  to  Irving 
Brown.  He  needed  it  to  pay  ofl  his  strong- 
arm  squads  in  Mediterranean  ports,  so  that 

American  supplies  could  be  unloaded  against 
the  opposition  of  Communist  dock  workers. 
It  was  also  my  idea  to  give  cash,  along  with 
Mlvlce.  to  other  labor  leaders,  to  students, 
professors  and  others  who  could  help  the 
United  States  in  its  battle  with  Communist 
fronts. 

It  was  my  idea.  For  17  years  I  had  thought 
It  was  a  good  idea.  Yet  here  it  was  in  the 
newspapers,  burled  under  excoriation.  Walter 
Lippmann,  Joseph  Kraft.  Editorials.  Outrage. 
Shock. 

"What's  gone  wrong?"  I  said  to  myself  as 
1  looked  at  the  yellow  paper.  "Was  there 
Kxnethlng  wrong  with  me  and  the  others 
back  m  1950?  Did  we  Just  tlUnk  we  were 
helping  our  country,  when  in  fact  we  ought 
to  have  been  hauled  up  before  Walter  Lipp- 
mann? 

"And  what's  wrong  with  me  now?  For  I 
itlil  think  it  was  and  Is  a  good  Idea,  an  im- 
perative Idea.  Am  I  out  of  my  mind?  Or  is  it 
the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times  who  is 
talking  nonsense?" 

And  so  I  sat  sadly  amidst  the  dust  of  old 
papers,  and  after  a  time  I  decided  something. 
I  decided  that  if  I  ever  knew  a  truth  in  my 
life.  I  knew  the  truth  of  the  cold  war,  and  I 
knew  what  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
did  in  the  cold  war,  and  never  have  I  read 
such  a  concatenation  of  inane,  misinformed 
twaddle  as  I  have  now  been  reading  about 
the  CIA. 

Were  the  undercover  payments  by  the  CIA 
"Immoral"?  Surely  it  cannot  be  "immoral" 
to  make  certain  that  your  country's  supplies 
Intented  for  delivery  to  friends  are  not 
bnmed.  stolen  or  dumped  into  the  sea. 

Are  CIA  efforts  to  collect  intelligence  any- 
where It  can  "disgraceful"?  Surely  it  is  not 
"dlBgraceftU"  to  ask  somebody  whether  he 
learned  anything  while  he  was  abroad  that 
might  help  his  country. 

People  who  make  these  charges  must  be 
naive.  Some  of  them  must  be  worse.  Some 
must  be  pretending  to  be  naive. 

Take  Victor  Reuther.  assistant  to  his 
brother  Walter,  president  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers.  According  to  Drew  Pear- 
ion,  Victor  Reuther  complained  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  got  money 
from  the  CIA  and  spent  it  with  "undercover 
tedinlques."  Victor  Reuther  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  At  bis  request.  I  went 
to  Detroit  one  morning  and  gave  Walter 
150,000  in  $50  bills.  Victor  spent  the  money, 
mostly  in  West  Germany,  to  bolster  labor 
unions  there.  He  tried  "undercover  tech- 
niques" to  keep  me  from  finding  out  how 
he  spent  it.  But  I  had  my  own  "undercover 
techniques."  In  my  opinion  and  that  of  my 
peers  in  the  CIA.  he  spent  it  with  less  than 
perfect  wisdom,  for  the  German  unions  he 
chose  to  help  weren't  seriously  short  of 
money  and  were  already  antl-Communlst. 
The  CIA  money  Victor  spent  would  have 
done  much  more  good  where  unions  were 
tying  up  ports  at  the  order  of  Communist 
leaders. 

As  for  the  theory  advanced  by  the  editorial 
Writers  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
Government  foundation  devoted  to  helping 
good  causes  agreed  upon  by  Congress — this 
may  seem  sound,  but  it  wouldn't  work  for 
•  minute.  Does  anyone  really  think  that  con- 
pessmen  would  foster  a  foreign  tour  by  an 
artist  who  has  or  has  had  left-wing  connec- 


tions? And  imaglrm  tbe  scvifBes  that  would 
break  out  as  congressmen  fought  over  money 
to  subsidize  the  organizations  In  their  home 
districts. 

Back  In  tbs  early  1950'6.  when  the  cold 
war  was  really  hot,  the  Idea  that  Congress 
would  have  approved  many  of  our  projects 
was  about  as  likely  as  the  John  Birch  Soci- 
ety's appro\-lng  Medicare.  I  remember,  for 
example,  the  time  I  tried  to  bring  my  old 
friend,  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  to  the 
U.S.  to  help  out  in  one  of  the  CIA  operations. 

Paul -Henri  Spaak  was  and  is  a  very  wise 

man.  He  had  served  his  country  as  foreign 
minister    and    premier.    CIA    Director    Allen 

Dulles  mentioned  Spaak's  projected  Journey 
to  the  then  Senate  Majority  Leader  William 
F.  Knowland  of  California.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Dulles  thought  the  senator  would  Uke  to 
meet  Mr.  Spaak.  I  am  sure  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  Knowland's  reaction : 

"Why."  the  senator  said,  "the  man's  a 
socialist." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Dulles  replied,  "and  the  head 
of  his  party.  But  you  dont  know  Europe  the 
way  I  do  Bill.  In  Many  European  countries,  a 
.socialist  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  a  Repub- 
lican." Knowland  replied.  "I  don't  care.  We 
aren't  going  to  bring  any  socialists  over  here." 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  in  much  of 
Europe  In  the  1950's,  socialists,  people  who 
called  themselves  "left" — the  very  people 
whom  Americans  thought  no  better  than 
Communists — were  the  only  people  who  gave 
a  damn  about  fighting  Communism. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

When  I  went  to  Washington  in  1950  as 
assistant  to  Allen  W.  Dulles,  then  deputy 
director  to  CIA  chief  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
the  agency  was  three  years  old.  It  had  been 
organized,  like  the  State  Department,  along 
geographical  lines,  with  a  Par  Ete£tem  Di- 
vision, a  Western  E^aropean  Division,  etc.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  organization  was  not 
capable  of  defending  the  United  States 
against  a  new  and  extraordinarily  success- 
ful weapon.  The  weapon  was  the  interna- 
tional Communist  front.  There  were  seven  of 
these  fronts,  all  immensely  powerful: 

1.  The  International  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Lawyers  had  found  "documented 
proof"  that  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  were  drop- 
ping canisters  of  poisoned  mosquitos  on 
North  Korean  cities  and  were  following  a 
"systematic  procedure  of  torturing  civilians, 
indlrtdually  and  en  masse." 

2.  The  World  Peace  Council  had  conductDd 
a  successful  operation  called  the  Stockholm 
Peace  Appeal,  a  petition  signed  by  more  than 
two  million  Americans.  Most  of  them.  I  boi>e. 
wore  in  Ignorance  of  the  council's  program. 
"The  peace  movement  .  .  .  has  set  Itself  the 
aim  to  frtistrate  the  aggre&slve  plans  of 
American  and  English  Imperialists.  .  .  .  The 
heroic  Soviet  army  Is  the  powerfiU  sentinel 
of  peace" 

3.  The  Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation  was  preparing  a  Vienna  con- 
ference of  delegates  from  40  countries  who  re- 
solved: "Our  children  cannot  be  safe  until 
American  warmongers  are  silenced."  The 
meeting  cost  the  Russians  six  million  dollars. 

4.  The  International  Union  of  Students 
had  the  active  participation  of  nearly  every 
student  organization  in  the  world.  At  an 
esumated  cost  of  $50  million  a  year,  it 
stressed  the  hopeless  future  of  tlie  young 
under  any  form  of  society  except  that  dedi- 
cated to  peace  and  freedom,  as  In  Russia. 

5.  nie  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  appealed  to  the  nonintellectual  young. 
In  1951.  25.000  young  people  were  brought 
to  Berlin  from  all  over  the  world,  to  be 
harangued  (mostly  about  American  atroci- 
ties). The  estimated  cost:   $50  million. 

6.  The  International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists was  founded  in  Copenhagen  in  1946 
by  a  non-Communist  majority.  A  year  later 
the  Communists  took  It  over.  By  1950  it  was 
an  active  supporter  of  every  Communist 
cause. 

7.  The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 


controlled  the  two  most  phowerfvil  labor 
unions  In  France  and  Italy  and  took  its  or- 
Aexu  directly  frctn  Soviet  IntelUgenoe.  Yet 
it  was  able  to  mask  Its  Cooimunlst  alle- 
giance so  successfully  that  the  CJ.O.  be- 
longed   to    U    for    a    time. 

All  In  all.  the  CIA  estimated,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  annually  spending  $250  million 
oo  its  various  fronts.  They  were  worth  every 
p>enny  of  It.  Consider  what  they  had  ac- 
complished. 

First,  they  had  stolen  the  great  words. 
Years  after  I  left  the  CIA.  the  late  United 

Nations  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  told 
me  how  he  had  been  outraged  when  dele- 
gates from  -anderdeveloped  countries,  young 
men  who  had  come  to  maturity  during  the 
cold  wax,  assumed  that  anyone  who  was 
for  "Peace"  and  "Freedom"  and  "Justice" 
must  also  be  for  Communism. 

Second,  by  constant  rejietitlon  of  the  twin 
promises  of  the  Russian  revolution — the 
promises  of  a  classless  society  and  of  a  trans- 
formed mankind — the  fronts  had  thrown  a 
peetillar  spel.  5ver  some  of  the  world's  In- 
tellectuals, artists,  writers,  scientists,  many 
of  whom  behaved  like  disciplined  party- 
liners. 

Third,  millions  of  people  who  would  not 
consciously  have  supported  the  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  had  Joined  organizations 
devoted  ostensibly  to  good  causes.  buA  se- 
cretly owned  and  operated  by  and  for  the 
Kremlin. 

How  odd,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  watched 
these  developments,  that  Communists,  who 
are  afraid  to  Join  anything  but  the  Com- 
munist Party,  should  gain  mass  allies 
through  organizational  war  while  we  Ameri- 
cans, who  join  everything,  were  sitting  here 
tongue-tied. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  I  had  a  chat 
with  Allen  Dulles.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
and  his  secretary  had  gone.  I  told  him  I 
thought  the  CIA  ought  to  take  on  the  Rus- 
sians by  penetrating  a  battery  of  Interna- 
tional fronts.  I  told  him  I  thought  It  should 
be  a  worldwide  operation  with  a  single  head- 
quarters. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  leaning  back  In  his 
chair  and  lighting  his  pipe,  "I  think  you  may 
have  something  there.  There's  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  we're  losing  the  cold  war.  Why 
don't  you  take  it  up  down  below?" 

It  was  nearly  three  months  later  that  I 
came  to  his  office  again — this  time  to  resign. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  there  had  been 
a  meeting  for  which  my  assistants  and  I  had 
prepared  ourselves  carefully.  We  had  been 
studying  Russian  front  movements,  and 
working  out  a  cotinteroffensive.  We  knew 
that  the  men  who  ran  CIA's  area  divisions 
were  Jealous  of  their  power.  But  we  thought 
we  had  logic  on  our  side.  And  surely  logic 
would  appeal  to  Frank  Wlsner. 

Prank  Wlsner,  in  my  view,  was  an  au- 
thentic American  hero.  A  war  hero.  A  cold- 
war  hero.  He  died  by  his  own  hand  In  1965. 
But  he  had  been  crushed  long  before  by  the 
dangerous  detail  connected  with  cold-war 
operations.  At  this  point  in  my  story,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  gay,  almost  bojrtshly  charm- 
ing, cool  yet  coiled,  a  low  hurdler  from  Mis- 
sissippi constrained  by  a  vest. 

He  had  one  of  those  purposefully  obscure 
CIA  titles:  Director  of  Policy  Coordination. 
But  everyone  knew  that  he  had  run  CIA 
since  the  death  of  the  wartime  OSS,  run  it 
through  a  succession  of  rabbit  warrens  hid- 
den in  the  bureaucracy  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, run  It  when  nobody  but  Frank  Wlsner 
cared  whether  the  countrj-  had  an  intelU- 
gence  service.  Now  that  It  was  clear  that 
Bedell  Smith  and  Allen  Dulles  were  really 
going  to  take  over.  Frank  Wlsner  still  ran  it 
while  they  tried  to  learn  what  it  was  they 
were  supposed  to  run. 

And  so.  as  we  prepared  for  the  meeting. 
It  was  decided  that  I  should  pitch  my  argu- 
ment to  Wlsner.  He  knew  more  than  the 
others.  He  could  overrule  them. 
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The  others  sat  In  front  of  me  In  straight- 
backed  chain,  wearing  the  troubled  looks 
of  responsibility.  I  began  by  assxirlng  them 
that  I  proposed  to  do  nothing  In  any  area 
without  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  that 
area.  I  thought,  when  I  finished,  that  I  had 
made  a  good  case.  Wlsner  gestured  at  the 
Chief,  Western  Europe.  "Prank,"  came  the 
response,  "this  Is  Just  another  one  of  those 
goddamned  proposals  for  getting  Into  every- 
body's hair." 

One  by  one  the  others  agreed.  Only  Richard 
G.  Stllwell,  the  Chief,  Par  East,  a  hard-driv- 
ing soldier  in  civilian  clothes  who  now  com- 
mands U.S.  forces  in  Thailand,  said  he  had 
no  objection.  We  all  waited  to  hear  what 
Wisner  would  say. 

Incredibly,  he  put  his  hands  out,  palms 
down.  "Well."  he  said,  looking  at  me,  "you 
heard  the  verdict." 
Just  as  Incredibly,  he  smiled. 
Sadly  I  walked  down  the  long  hall,  and 
sadly  reported  to  my  staff  that  the  day  was 
lost.  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Dtdlee's  office  and 
resigned.  "Oh,"  aald  Mr.  Dulles,  blandly 
"Prank  and  I  had  talked  about  his  decision. 
1  overruled  him."  He  looked  up  at  me  from 
over  his  papers.  "He  asked  me  to." 

Thus  was  the  International  Organization 
Division  of  CIA  bom,  and  thus  began  the 
first  centralized  effort  to  combat  Communist 
fronts. 

Perhaps  "combat"  does  not  describe  the 
relative  strengths  lMX)\ight  to  battle.  Por  we 
started  with  nothing  but  the  truth.  Yet  with- 
in three  years  we  had  made  aolld  accomplish- 
ments. Pew  of  them  would  have  been  possible 
without  xindercover  methods. 

I  remember  the  enormoiis  Joy  I  g^ot  when 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  won  more 
acclaim  for  the  VS.  in  Paris  than  John  Poster 
Dulles  or  Dwlght  D.  ESsenhower  could  have 
bought  with  a  hundred  speeches.  And  then 
there  was  Encounter,  the  magazine  published 
in  England  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  ciUtural  achievement  and  political 
freedom  were  Interdejjendent.  Money  for  both 
the  orchestra's  tour  and  the  magazine's  pub- 
lication came  from  the  CIA,  and  few  outside 
the  CIA  knew  about  it.  We  had  placed  one 
agent  In  a  Europe-based  organization  of  In- 
tellectuals called  the  Congress  for  Cultural 
Freedom.  Another  agent  became  an  editor 
of  Kncounter.  The  agents  could  not  only 
propose  antl-Oommunist  programs  to  the 
(^Bdal  leaders  of  the  organizations  but  they 
could  also  suggest  ways  and  means  to  solve 
the  inevitable  budgetary  problems.  Why  not 
see  If  the  needed  money  could  be  obtained 
from  "American  foundations"?  As  the  agents 
knew,  the  dA-flnanced  foundations  were 
quite  generous  when  It  came  to  the  national 
Interest. 

X  remember  with  great  pleasure  the  day  an 
agent  came  In  with  the  news  that  four  na- 
tional student  organizations  had  broken 
away  from  the  Communist  International 
Union  of  Students  and  Joined  our  student 
outfit  Instead.  I  remember  how  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  glad  to  help  onr  new  International 
Committee  of  Women,  answered  point  for 
point  the  charges  about  germ  warfare  that 
the  Conununlst  women's  organization  had 
put  forward.  I  remember  the  organization 
of  seamen's  unions  in  India  and  in  the  Baltic 
ports. 

There  were,  of  course,  difficulties,  some- 
times unexpected.  One  was  the  World  As- 
sembly of  Youth. 

We  were  casting  about  few  something  to 
compete  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  hold 
over  young  people  when  we  discovered  this 
organization  based  Ln  Dakar.  It  was  dwindling 
in  membership,  and  apparently  not  doing 
much. 

After  a  careful  assessment,  we  decided  to 
put  an  agent  Into  the  assembly.  It  took  a 
minimum  of  six  months  and  often  a  year 
Just  to  get  a  man  Into  an  organization. 
Thereafter,  except  for  what  advice  and  help 
we  could  lend,  he  wa«  on  his  own.  But.  In 
this  case,  we  couldnt  give  any  help  whatso- 


ever. The  agent  couldnt  find  anybody  In  the 
organization  who  wanted  any. 

The  mystery  was  eventually  solved  by  the 
man  on  the  spot.  WAY,  as  we  had  oome  to 
call  It.  was  the  creatiore  of  nrench  IntelU- 
gence — the  DetixUme  Bureau.  Two  Prench 
agents  held  key  WAY  posts.  The  Prench 
Communist  Party  seemed  atxong  enough  to 
win  a  general  election.  Prench  Intelligence 
was  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 

We  didn't  wait.  Within  a  year  oiu-  mgn 
brought  about  the  defeat  of  his  two  fellow 
officers  in  an  election.  After  that,  WAY  took 
a  pro-Western  stand. 

But  our  greatest  difficulty  was  with  labor. 
When  I  left  the  agency  in  1954,  we  were  still 
worrying  about  the  problem.  It  was  i>ersonl- 
fled  by  Jay  Lovestone,  asslftant  to  David 
Dubinsky  in  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union. 

Once  chief  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States,  Lovestone  had  an  enormoxis 
grasp  of  foreign-intelligence  operations.  In 
1947  the  Communist  Confederation  Ginirale 
du  TravaU  led  a  strike  in  Paris  which  came 
very  near  to  paralyzing  the  Prench  economy. 
A  takeover  of  the  government  was  feared. 

Into  this  crisis  stepped  Lovestone  and  his 
assistant,  Irving  Brown.  With  funds  from 
Dubinsky's  union,  they  organized  Force 
OuvTiere,  a  non-Communist  xinlon.  When 
they  ran  out  of  money,  they  appealed  to  the 
CIA.  Thus  began  the  secret  subsidy  of  free 
trade  unions  which  soon  spread  to  Italy. 
Without  that  subsidy,  postwar  history  might 
have  gone  very  differently. 

But  though  Lovestone  wanted  our  money, 
he  didn't  want,  to  tell  us  precisely  how  he 
spent  it.  We  knew  that  non-Communist  un- 
ions in  Ptance  and  Italy  were  holding  their 
own.  We  Isnew  that  he  was  paying  them 
nearly  two  million  dollars  annually.  In  his 
view,  what  more  did  we  need  to  know? 

We  countered  that  the  unions  were  not 
growing  as  rapidly  as  we  wished  and  that 
many  members  were  not  paying  dues.  We 
wanted  to  be  consulted  as  to  how  to  correct 
these  weaknesses. 

I  appealed  to  a  high  and  responsible  labor 
leader.  He  kept  repeating,  "Lovestone  and 
his  b\mch  do  a  good  Job." 

And  so  they  did.  After  that  meeting,  so 
did  we.  We  cut  the  subsidy  down,  and  with 
the  money  saved  we  set  up  new  networks  In 
other  international  labor  organizations 
Within  two  years  the  free  labor  movement, 
■till  holding  its  own  in  Prance  and  Italy  was 
going  even  better  elsewhere. 

Looking  back  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  was  largely  a  waste  of  time.  The 
only  argument  that  mattered  was  the  one 
with  the  Communlfits  for  the  loyalty  of  mll- 
Uons  of  workers.  That  argument,  with  the 
help  of  Lovestone  and  Brown,  was  effectively 
made. 

By  1953  we  were  operating  or  influencing 
international  organizations  in  every  field 
where  Oommimist  fronts  had  previously 
seized  ground,  and  In  some  where  they  had 
not  even  beg\in  to  operate.  The  money  we 
spent  was  very  little  by  Soviet  standards.  But 
that  was  reflected  in  the  first  r\Ue  of  our  op- 
erational plan:  "Limit  the  money  to  amounts 
private  organizations  can  credibly  spend." 
The  other  rules  were  equally  obvious:  "Use 
legitimate,  existing  organizations;  disguise 
the  extent  of  American  Interest;  protect  the 
Integrity  of  the  organization  by  not  requiring 
it  to  support  every  aspect  of  official  American 
policy." 

Such  was  the  status  of  the  organizational 
weapon  when  I  left  the  CIA.  No  doubt  It  grew 
stronger  later  on,  as  thoee  who  took  charge 
gained   experience.   Was  It  a  good  thing  to 

forge  such  as  weapon?  In  my  opinion  then 

and  now — it  was  essential. 

Was  It  "Immoral."  "wrong,"  "disgraceful"? 
Only  In  the  sense  that  war  itself  is  Immoral, 
wrong  and  disgraceful. 

For  the  cold  war  was  and  Is  a  war,  fought 
with  ideas  instead  of  bombs.  And  our  country 
has  had  a  clear-cut  choice:  Either  we  win  the 


'  or  lose  It.  This  war  is  still  going  on.  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  we  have  won  it 
But  we  have  not  loet  it  either. 

It  Is  now  12  years  since  Winston  Churchill 
accurately  defined  the  world  as  "divided  in- 
tellectually and  to  a  large  extent  geographi- 
cally between  the  creeds  of  Communist  dis- 
cipline and  Individual  freedom,"  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  this  definition  is  no  longer  accu- 
rate. I  share  the  hope  that  John  Kennedy's 
appeal  to  the  Russians  "to  help  us  make  the 
world  safe  for  diversity"  reflects  the  spirit  of 
a  new  age. 

But  I  am  not  banking  on  It,  and  neit.her,  in 
my  opinion,  was  the  late  President.  'The 
choice  between  Innocence  and  p>ower  Involves 
the  most  difficult  of  decisions.  But  wlien  an 
adversary  attacks  with  his  weapons  dLsguised 
as  good  works,  to  choose  Innocence  is  to 
choose  defeat.  So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
attacks  deviously  we  shall  need  weapons  to 
fight  back,  and  a  government  locked  In  a 
power  struggle  cannot  aclcnowledge  all  the 
programs  It  must  carry  out  to  cope  with  its 
enemies.  The  weapons  we  need  now  cannot, 
alas,  be  the  same  ones  that  we  first  used  In 
the  1950's.  But  the  new  weapons  should  be 
capable  of  the  same  affirmative  response  as 
the  ones  we  forged  17  years  ago,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Communists,  unchecked, 
would  win  the  alliance  of  most  of  the  world! 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  t 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
us\ial  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AcTmlnlstratlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


PRINnNG  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressiokal  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  ^same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delef^ates 
Who  have  changed  their  reeldences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcord. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June, 13.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  April  I 
gent  to  my  constituents  In  California's 
26th  Ccwigresslonal  District  my  annual 
congressional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse was  Immediate  and  enthusiastic, 
and  I  would  like  to  thank  the  more  than 
15,000  citizens  who  were  sufiaciently  con- 
cerned to  take  the  time  to  complete  and 
return  this  poll. 

My  congressional  district  Is  in  the 
western  section  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Includes  the  cities  of  Beverly  Hills 
and  Culver  City;  the  Los  Angeles  City 
communities  of  Rancho  Park,  Venice, 
Mar  Vista,  Westdale.  West  Los  Angeles, 
Cheviot  Hills,  Beverlywood,  West  Adams, 
and  Fairfax  Avenues ;  as  well  as  the  Los 
Angeles  County  areas  of  Marina  del  Rey, 
West  Hollywood,  and  the  Sunset  Strip. 
Incomes  range  from  lower  middle  to  up- 
per; a  majority  of  my  constituents  are 
homeowners,  and  their  educational  level 
Is  higher  than  average. 

The  questions  were  written  to  reflect 
issues  of  i>articular  concern  to  my  dis- 
trict, as  weU  as  the  current  major  na- 
'tlonal  and  international  issues.  In  the 
multiple-choice  questions  many  respond- 
ents chose  several  alternatives.  Because 
of  this  some  percentages  add  up  to  more 
than  100  percent. 

Particularly  gratifying  was  the  high 
degree  of  respondents  who  further  elab- 
orated their  views  with  notes  and  letters. 
I  regret  that  space  limitations  make  it 
Impossible  for  me  to  share  these  com- 
ments with  my  colleagues  as  I  can  testify 
to  the  worthwhile  nature  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  statements. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  Interested  in  the  response 
of  my  constituents  to  the  vital  Issues  of 
the  day,  I  include  here  the  tabulated  re- 
sults of  this  poll : 

Rees  1967  congressional  questionnaire 
survey  compilation 

rORElCN    POLICT 

1.  Vietnam:  Which  policy  do  you  favor  for 

the  UJ3.  in  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continue  the  piresent  policy  of 
supporting  the  South  Vietnamese, 
Including  limited  bombing  attacks 
in  the  ncath,  while  at  the  same  time 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  on  the 
diplomatic  front. _ 22.  7% 

(b)  Expand  the  war  on  all  fronts  to 
achieve  a  complete  military  vlctc«7-  38.  8% 

(c)  Halt  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam in  the  hope  tJhat  this  wUl  pro- 
vide the  necessary  climate  far 
peaceful    negoUatlona 82.4% 

fWrtte  in)  Withdraw  Immediately—.    7.«% 


Appendix 

2.  East- West  relations:  What  policy  would 
yon  favor  In  deallag  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  'Bast  European  nations? 

(a)  Relax  tensions  and  begin  to  build 
"peaceful  bridges"  by  such  mei^Qs 
as  Increased  East-West  trade  and 
app«t>val  of  the  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  Consular  Convention 67% 

(b)  Continue  the  present  policies  of 
the  cold  war  and  rely  on  the  mili- 
tary deterrent  of  NATO 12.6% 

(c)  Intensify  the  cold  wslt.  even  to 
the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, unless  the  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries promise  to  cut  off  aid  to  North 
Vietnam    20.4% 

3.  Foreign  aid:  We  are  now  finding  that 
the  gap  between  the  rlchw  Indiistriallzed 
countries  and  the  poorer  underdeveloped  na- 
tions continuee  to  grow.  As  practicaJJy  aU  of 
our  aid  programs  are  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, what  should  our  future  pottcy  be? 

(a)  Continuance  of  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams at  their  present  level 13.9% 

(b)  Curtailing  all  foreign  aid  until 
we  have  "taken  care  of  our  own," 
or  at  leas^  until  the  Vietnam  war 

is  solved 42.1% 

(c)  Expand  aid  programs  with  em- 
phasis on  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  to  help  themselves 41.8% 

4.  The  Arab  boycott:  The  Arab  League  na- 
tions have  a  trade  boycott  against  all  Amer- 
IcaJi  firms  doing  substantial  business  In  Is- 
rael. Which  of  the  following  alternatives 
would  you  favor? 

(a)  Continue  the  present  U.S.  com- 
promise policy  of  requiring  busi- 
nesses to  report  to  the  De^iartment 
of  Commerce  any  Arab  League  ac- 
tions, such  as  a  request  to  Oil  out 
a  questionnaire  or  to  sign  agree- 
ments, in  furtherance  of  the  boy- 
cott     12.  9% 

(b)  Attempt  to  break  the  boycott  by 
passing  new  and  stronger  legislation 
which  will  fiatly  ptrohlblt  American 
firms  from  taking  actlone  which 
would  support  or  further  this  re- 
striction on  trade 37.6% 

(c)  Leave  it  up  to  the  affected  busi- 
nesses to  choose  between  Arab  and 
Israel  markets  as  outlets  for  their 
products 86.7% 

5.  Red  China:  Despite  the  inner  turmoil 
in  Red  China,  we  must  continue  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  recognition.  Which  would 
you  favor? 

(a)  Continue  UjS.  policy  of  not  recog- 
nizing Red  China  and  opposing  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations 35.  9% 

(b)  Extend  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Red  China  and  support  Red  China's 
admission  to  the  United  Nations 33.  4% 

(c)  Initiate  such  programs  as  trade  In 
nonstrategic  goods,  cultural  ex- 
changes of  news  reporters  with  the 
Communist  Chinese,  etc 31.3% 

DOMESTIC    rOLICT 

6.  The  Draft:  The  present  draft  law  ex- 
pires this  June.  Which  of  the  following  pro- 
posals would  you  favca-? 

(a)  Universal  program  of  two  years 
of  national  service  whereby  a  young 
man  can  choose  at  the  age  of  18 
whether  to  Join  the  armed  forces, 
enter  a  CCC-type  organization,  or 


begin  his  college  training  (with  the 
provision  that  after  graduation  he 
would  serve  his  country  In  a  ca- 
pacity related  to  his  academic  in- 
terests through  eitho-  the  armed 
forces  or  such  organizations  as  the 
Peace  Corps  or  the  Teachers  Corps, 
etc.)    56.5% 

(b)  The  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Selective  Service  recom- 
mendation of  drafting  young  meil 
at  19  by  use  of  a  lottery,  granting 
educational  deferments  only  In  \in- 
usual     situations 20.6% 

(c)  Retain  the  existing  system 10.8% 

7.  State  of  the  Union  proposals:  Pollow- 
Ing  are  ~new  measures  proposed  by  the  Preel- 
dent  In  hla  State  of  the  Union  If  euage  to 
Congress.  Which  do  you  fav<»': 

Gun  control  legislation: 

Yes 73.8% 

No 22.3% 

Stronger  air  pollution  control  laws: 

Tea 92.1% 

No 7.9% 

Increase  of  social  security  beneflta  by 
20  percent: 

Yee  -. 62.4% 

No 28.9% 

Step  up  In  the  war  on  crime: 

Tee .._ 88.2% 

No 6.3% 

Renewed  attack  on  urban  blight: 

Yee 66.8% 

No  — 16.8% 

Pederal  support  for  educational  tele- 
vision: 

Tee 57.3% 

No 34.2% 

Establishment  of  a  Redwood  Park  In 
CaUfomla: 

Tee 78.6% 

No 12.7% 


SoTcreign  Order  of  Cjpras  Honors  Prof. 
Oswald  LcWiBter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NKW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the  high- 
lights of  the  ceremony  at  which  a  high 
distinction  was  conferred  upon  one 
of  our  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States.  Prof.  Oswald  LeWinter, 
author  of  the  widely  praised  book, 
Shakespeare  in  Europe,  and  other  nu- 
merous distinguished  works  of  criticism 
and  scholarship.  Professor  LeWinter,  I 
am  terribly  proud  to  add,  is  both  an  ad- 
viser and  a  friend.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
honor  to  which  I  am  referring  was  the 
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elevation  of  Professor  LeWinter  to  the 
rank  of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Ordre 
Souveraln  de  Chypre. 

The  ceremony  during  which  Professor 
LeWinter  was  decorated  wtth  the  his- 
toric croaa  of  this  venerable  and  pre- 
eminent order  took  place  on  May  25, 
1967,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished prelates  and  public  ofBcials. 
It  was  the  most  recent  official  act  of  the 
American  branch  of  this  order,  since  1964 
imder  a  New  York  State  charter  in  which 
its  purpose  is  stated  as  follows: 

To  Btxlve  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
Ideals  and  Western  humanism,  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  Man  and  to  oppoee  all  forms 
of  oppression. 

■nie  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus,  one 
of  the  four  oldest  qrders  of  chivalry,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1192,  by  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  King  of  Csrprus  and  Jerusalem, 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  in  in 
the  year  1200,  who  imposed  upon  it  the 
dual  mission  of  spreading  the  Christian 
faith  and  acting  as  a  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendcxn  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  order  was  created  on  the  model  of 
the  Hospitaller  and  military  orders  such 
as  those  of  the  Temple,  and  of  St.  John, 
Installed  in  the  Holy  Land.  Three 
himdred  men  of  noble  birth  were  in- 
ducted as  knights  in  the  new  order  and 
allowed  to  wear  the  red,  eight-pointed 
cross  of  the  order  at  the  throat.  They 
were  obliged  to  defend  the  island  route 
to  the  Holy  Land  and  to  prevent  attack 
and  infiltration  by  the  Infidels.  ITie 
order  also  consisted  of  men-at-arms, 
chaplains,  and  serving  brothers  who,  with 
the  knights,  were  organized  in  cotn- 
manderies.  The  dtstinguLshirjg  mark  of 
the  knights  was  a  blue  mantle  with  the 
red  cross  of  the  order  upon  It.  The  order 
attracted  to  Its  ranks  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  nobles  of  Christendom,  and 
these  knights  were  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest In  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in 
addition  to  their  defense  of  tbe  pUgrlms 
and  their  charitable  works. 

Under  a  succession  of  able  grand 
masters,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
the  deeds  and  influence  of  the  Sovereign 
Order  of  Cyprus  were  enormous  and  its 
members  played  an  Important  role  as  a 
stabilizing  force,  in  the  political  life  of 
the  Levant.  After  the  annexation  of 
Cyprus  by  Venice,  the  order  entered  a 
period  of  decline  and  its  monbers  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Balkan  States  and 
Western  Europe.  More  recently  the  order 
was  reactivated  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  its  most  Illustrious  knights  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Holy  See  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  imique  values  of  Christian 
civilization  and  the  spirit  of  ecumenism. 
Its  reorganizers,  like  their  famous  an- 
cestors, felt  obliged,  in  the  face  of  the 
many  dangers  which  beset  our  culture 
and  our  institutions,  to  reestablish  this 
venerable  and  tradition-laden  order  of 
chivalry,  springing  from  one  of  the  most 
respected  shrines  of  Western  thought, 
affirming  in  this  way,  the  continuity  of 
Christian  effort  against  terror  and  in- 
justice. 

The  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus,  today 
a  modem  organization,  based  on  ancient 


principles  and  traditions,  is  dedicated  to 
the  building  of  schools,  hospitals, 
churches  and  other  charitable,  spiritual, 
and  educational  institutions.  It  honors 
writers,  artists,  men  of  science,  culture, 
education,  and  medicine;  leaders  of  the 
free  world  from  every  walk  of  life,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  However,  in  its  nearly  800-year 
history  only  900  men  have  received  this 
coveted  knighthood  and  cross.  For  the 
propagation  and  spread  of  its  principles, 
the  order  has  created  an  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Social 
Sciences — Academic  des  Etudes  Superle- 
ures — which  it  subsidizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  inform  this  House  that  it  was 
in  recognition  of  the  djmamic  spirit  of 
American  patriotism,  and  the  modem 
day  crusade  in  which  we  Americans  seek 
to  bring  freedom  from  oppression  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  that  Michel  Paul 
Pierre  Count  de  Valitch,  grand  chsin- 
cellor  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus, 
heir  to  the  rich  traditions  of  this  ancient 
order,  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
American  commsuidery  of  the  order 
more  than  3  years  ago.  Count  de  Val- 
itch personally  attended  to  its  inaugura- 
tion and  has.  since  then,  personally  over- 
seen its  affairs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  enter  In 
the  Record  the  names  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  this  order  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad : 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon. 

HlB  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  Prince 
de  Llgny  Luxembourg. 

His  Excellency  Paul  P.  Barrenechea,  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  Republic  of  Peru. 

HlB  Kicellency  Stephan  Brunet.  Secretary 
General.  Union  of  War  Veterans.  FYance. 

Mr.  Francis  Bellon,  distinguished  Indus- 
trialist, Parts,  Prance. 

Archbishop  Charles  Brearley.  Sheffield, 
England. 

HlB  Excellency  Baron  Francesco  Caponera, 
Diplomat,  Rome.  Italy. 

Dr.  CJharlee  P.  Covlno,  Space  Research 
Plon«er,  New  Jersey. 

Archblshcp  touls  Canlvet,  Paris,  Prance. 

General  James  H.  DooUttle,  United  States 
Army.  Retired. 

Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Aloyslus  C. 
Dlneen,  New  York  City. 

Honorable  Joseph  Eden,  Diplomat,  London 
and  Paris. 

Mr.  Henry  Evans.  Author  and  Professor  of 
International  Relations,  New  Jersey. 

Monslgnor  Patrick  B.  Pay.  New  Tork  City. 

Honorable  Ludovlc  Huybrechts,  Oonsell- 
leur  de  Oommeroe.  Antwerp.  Belgium. 

Honorable  Jean-Louis  Jammet,  LLX>. 
Professor  of  Law.  Paris.  Prance. 

Dr.  Serge  Korff.  Professor  of  Nuclear 
Physics  at  New  York  University  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Explorers  Club  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Hugh  R.  Kalian,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, London,  E&igland. 

Honorable  Edward  Thompson,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Dr.  Pasquale  Zaccara  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Monty  Wlnslow.  President  of  Transo- 
Jet  Tours  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lowell  Thomas,  Author.  New  York. 

Honorable  Enrique  De  Los  Heroe,  former 
ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  In  Spain. 

Rear  Admiral  Gordon  McUntock,  Oocn- 
mandant,  UiUted  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  Kings  Point,  Hew  York. 

Mr.  Georges  Leval.  distinguished  authority 
on  Art,  Paris,  Prance. 


Mr.  Nicolas  Alexandre  Manic,  Industrialist 
and  patron  of  tlie  arts,  Paris,  Prance 

Colonel  Le  Baron  R.  Matyn  de  Lionel. 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  renowned  Royal 
Order  of  St.  Georges  de  Burgogne  of  Bel- 
glum,  Brussels.  Belgium. 

Rear  Admiral  Alfonso  Navarro  Romero.  Re- 
public of  Peru. 

Count  Stephen  Potockl,  diplomat,  Paris, 
Prance. 

His  Highness  Prince  L.  RadziwlU,  Rome  and 
London. 

Reverend  Frederick  P.  Elrkhardt.  D  D  .  New 
York  City. 

These  distinguished  contemix)i  aries 
typify  the  caliber  of  men  holding  this 
high  honor.  And  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  esteemed  friend  Prof.  Oswald  Le- 
Winter, at  having  been  selected  to  join 
their  company.  I  wish  also  to  congratu- 
late Count  de  Valitch  and  the  members  of 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  Cyprus  and  to 
wish  them  continued  success  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  bringing  about  a  better  and 
more  peaceful  world. 


Returns  Scaaty,  bnt  Foreign  Aid  River 
Rolls  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

WedJiesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  ttie  House  should  be  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  our  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  commencing  markup  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  a  record  budget  deficit  and  our 
image  abroad  is  deteriorating  It  would 
be  practical  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at 
this  program. 

The  fftmed  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Walter 
Trohan,  performs  a  great  public  service 
by  his  timely  analysis  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's edition  of  that  newspaper.  I  insert 
his  commentary  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Rftdbns    Scantt.    Btrr    Foreign    Aid    Rivn 

ROIXS    ON 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  June  13. — In  Its  2(hh  year, 
foreign  aid  Is  running  the  g^antlet  of  con- 
gressional committees,  which  are  expected  to 
trim  the  mul tl -billion  dollar  program. 

Pcx^lgn  aid  has  cost  American  taxpayers 
about  130  billion  dollars  directly — or  more 
than  186  btlUon  If  interest  charges  on  bor- 
rowing for  the  great  give-away  are  Included, 

"DoUar  for  dollars,  our  expenditures  lor 
the  mutual  security  program,  after  we  have 
once  achieved  a  reasonable  military  posture 
for  ourselves,  will  buy  more  security  than 
fsur  greater  additional  expenses  for  our  own 
forces,"  President  Elsenhower  told  Congress 
on  March  13,  1959,  In  asking  for  mllltar)  aid 

"To  summarize,  through  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  our  friends  among  the  free 
world  nations  make  available  to  us  for  the 
use  of  our  forces  some  250  bases  In  the  most 
strategic  locations,  many  of  them  of  vital 
Importance.  They  suppc«^  ground  forces  to- 
taUng  more  than  5  million  men  stationed  at 
points  where  danger  of  local  aggression  it 
most  acute,  based  on  their  own  soil  and 
prepared  to  defend  their  own  homes.  They 
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man  air  forces  of  about  30,000  aircraft,  of 
which  nearly  14.000  are  Jets,  23  times  the  Jet 
strength  of  1960  when  the  program  started. 
They  also  have  naval  forces  totaUng  3,600 
eombat  vessels,  with  some  1.700  In  active 
fleets  or  their  supporting  activities." 

BUT    ONLT    TOKEN    MnJTABT    HELP    COMES    BACK 

Seldom  has  Eisenhower  been  wronger,  but 
even  so  he  Is  no  wronger  than  many  another 
Bupporter  of  foreign  aid  who  made  the  same 
argument,  altho  without  citing  figures.  The 
United  States  has  received  virtually  no  mili- 
tary return-  for  its  aid.  except  occasional 
token  suppoi-t,  and  that  has  not  been  due  to 
aid. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  In  war  In 
Viet  Kam.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Korea  are  the  only  nations  giving  supjwrt. 
out  of  Elsenhower's  estimate  of  6  million 
gupporting  ground  forces  available  under 
military  aid.  The  Aiwtrallan  and  New  Zea- 
land support  Is  small  and  la  not  In  return 
for  military  aid.  but  Is  based  on  the  fact 
these  nations  have  been  virtually  abandoned 
by  Britain  and  need  support  In  the  area. 
South  Korea  is  helping  not  because  of  foreign 
■Id  but  because  of  aid  rec^ved  in  the  Korean 
var. 

France  has  denied  its  bases  and  withdrawn 
its  support  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
organization.  CKir  allies  are  trading,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  with  the  communist  enemy  In 
Viet  Nam. 

Foreign  aid  was  launched  In  a  speech  at 
Harvard  university  June  6,  1947.  by  the  late 
Qen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  then  secretary  of 
itste.  He  outUned  proposals  for  rebuilding  a 
war-ravaged  EurcH>e.  Later  the  program  was 
enlarged  to  Include  military  aid. 

nOURES   ZOOM   TOWARD    130    BILLION    TOTAL 

From  the  beginning  to  the  1966  fiscal  year 
ending  last  June  30.  the  official  figures  list 
total  spending  at  122J  billion  dollars.  Aid 
spending  in  the  current  fiscal  year  will  bring 
ttie  total  near  130  billions  if  spending  con- 
tinues at  the  1966  rate.  In  1966.  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  3.86  blUlon  dollars  for  for- 
eign aid  but  got  a.96  billions.  However.  It 
■pent  6.76  billions  or  perhaps  as  much  as 
8.1  billions  on  Items  properly  chargeable  as 
lid. 

While  foreign  aid  was  represented  as  being 
limited  to  a.96  billions.  Rep.  Otto  Passman 
[D,  La.],  critic  of  foreign  aid,  found  that  aid 
Bxpendlttires  were  an  aclsnowledged  record  at 
6.75  bllUonB  during  the  1966  fiscal  year.  He 
tstimated  that.  If  all  aid  items  were  properly 
Hated,  aid  spending  in  1966  would  total  at 
least  8.1  billions. 

There  has  never  been  a  proper  audit  of  the 
•pending,  even  tho  charges  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption have  been  numerotis.  Nor  has  there 
beMi  any  examination  of  policy,  even  tho 
tbs  United  States  has  given  aid  to  both  sides 
iQTOlved  In  the  recent  Israeli-Arab  war.  It 
bM  given  a  total  of  more  than  13  billion  dcA- 
lui  In  the  middle  east  area,  if  one  Include* 
•Id  to  Turkey  and  Greece. 


SNCC  RepreteDtative  on  Taxpayers' 
PajroU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOOISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
Of  Allen  and  Scott  that  a  close  associate 
<rf  militant  firebrand  Stokely  Carmichael, 
wd  former  SNCC  attorney.  Is  on  the 
"deral  taxpayers'  payroll  is  nauseating. 


I  include  the  Allen-Scott  report  in  the 
Record: 

Congressman's  Payroll  Includes 

Leading  AcrrATOs 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Washington. — One   of   the   most   brilliant 
antl-Vletnam  war  agitators  has   turned  up 
on  the  congressional  payroll. 

William  Hlggs.  a  former  attorney  for  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee, 
a  close  associate  of  firebrand  Stokely  Car- 
michael. and  a  leader  in  organizing  and  di- 
recting stormy  protests  ELgainst  congressional 
committees.  Is  on  the  payroll  of  Rep.  Au- 
gustus Hawkins.  D-Oallf.,  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Education  Committee. 

Since  being  hired  last  January,  Hlggs' 
monthly  salary  has  averaged  around  $286  as 
a  part-time  assistant  to  the  Negro  lawmaker. 
In  addition  to  staging  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  around  the  country.  Hlggs 
was  spotted  by  Capitol  police  earlier  this 
month  with  students  protesting  tiie  draft 
hearings  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Before  playing  a  leading  role  In  the  anti- 
draft  agitation,  Higgs  headed  a  so-called  na- 
tional committee  of  student.  i>eace  and  Oom- 
miinlst  groups  that  sought  to  disrupt  hear- 
ings by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  Commvmlst  influence  In 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrations. 

The  turbulent  operations  of  Hlggs  and  his 
anti-Vietnam  war  organization  were  cited  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  testifying 
before  a  House  Appropriations  subcommittee. 
"The  Committee  cm  Un-American  Activi- 
ties scheduled  hearings  and  subpoenaed  sev- 
eral individuals  who  have  been  active  In  pro- 
tests against  Uj8.  poUcy  In  Vietnam."  Hoover 
said.  "Soon  thereafter,  the  Natic»ial  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  the  ClvU  Liberties  of  the  Anti- 
war group  was  formed  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  organize  demonstrations  against  the 
hearings. 

"The  committee  was  headed  by  WUllam 
Hlggs,  a  former  attorney  for  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  Among 
the  organizations  sponsoring  this  committee 
were  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  the  Toung 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  WJ!3.  DuBois  Clubs  o*  America. 
Students  for  a  Democratic  aoclety  and 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

"During  the  hearings,  many  demonstrator* 
were  arrested  for  causing  disturbances." 

More  to  Come — In  recent  weeks.  Hlggs  la 
reallably  reported  to  have  conferred  with 
Carmichael  on  the  tatter's  announced  plans 
"to  take  over  Washington,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel." 

The  ties  between  them  are  reputedly  close. 
Sources  acquainted  with  both  describe  Hlgga 
as  "one  of  Carmlchael's  principal  braln- 
trtisters.  Carmichael  hardly  makes  a  move 
without  first  consulting  Hlggs.** 

Other  mlUtant  clvU  rights  activists  ara 
quoting  Higgs  as  predicting,  "This  summer 
and  faU  will  be  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
this  country  has  ever  seen." 

No  Cooperation — The  House  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  investigat- 
ing Stokely  Carmlchael's  actlvitiea,  has  been 
unable  to  get  any  help  from  the  Justice 
Depsutment. 

A  subcommittee  request,  initiated  by  Rep. 
Arch  Moore,  W.  Va..  ranking  Republican 
member,  to  examine  PBI  records  on  Car- 
michael WM  turned  down. 

In  a  letter  to  Moore,  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  stated  be  was  under  Instructions 
from  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  not  to  make 
PBI  files  on  Carmichael  available  to  the 
committee. 

Previously,  In  testifying  before  a  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  beaded  by  Rep. 
John  Rooney,  D-N.Y,  Hoover  did  comment 
on  Carmichael.  as  follows: 

"In  espousing  his  philosophy  of  "black 
power,'  Carmichael  has  been  in  frequent  con- 


tact with  Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM) 
a  highly  secret  all-Negro.  Manlst-Lenlnlst. 
Chlnese-Communlst-orlented  organization 
which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare  to  obtain 
its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford  assist- 
ance and  guidance  in  forming  a  Black  Pan- 
ther party  in  New  York." 

In  looking  into  Carmlchael's  admittance 
to  the  U.S.  Rep.  Moore  has  l>een  informed 
that  the  "black  power"  advocate  "became 
an  American  citizen  In  1963  by  derivation 
ELTter  both  his  parents  had  t>een  naturalized." 

Through  this  procedure,  Carmichael  did 
not  have  to  take  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, as  required  of  naturalized  citizens. 
He  was  bom  June  29,  1941,  in  Trinidad,  West 
Indies. 

Riot  Inciters — The  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  Is  probing  Carmlchael's 
activities  on  college  campuses  where  riots 
have  erupted.  Mayor  Allen  Thompson  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  has  told  subcommittee  mem- 
bers that  "several  of  Carmlchael's  agitators" 
appeared  on  the  campus  before  and  during 
the  outbreak  of  violence  there.  One  of  them 
was  Willie  Ricks,  a  top  Carmichael  aide 
Rep.  Wayne  Hays,  D-O.,  has  asked  the  Justice 
Department  for  a  report  on  why  no  legal 
action  has  been  started  against  Carmichael 
for  urging  students  not  to  register  fw  the 
draft  .  .  .  Harlems'  extremist  Mau  Man  So- 
ciety that  wears  red  helmets  and  carries 
bayonets,  has  formed  an  "honor  guard"  for 
Adam  Clayton  PoWleU.  This  "honor  guard" 
plans  to  escort  PoweU  to  Washington  when 
he  returns  in  Jtme — If  he  does. 


Can  We  Ware  the  Rag  Too  Mnch? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIYES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Topeka, 
Kans.,  Dally  Capital  recentiy  carried  the 
reprint  of  a  statement  of  Dr.  Sidney  L. 
Deliove,  "Can  We  Wave  the  Flag  Too 
Much?"  It  seems  appropriate  on  thla 
Flag  Day,  1967,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  moved  to  arrange 
a  special  Flag  Day  ceremony  to  bring 
this  stirring  patriotic  message  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  Is  even  more 
significant  today  than  It  was  when  Dr. 
DeLove  first  made  it  in  1966. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  message  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Can  We  Wave  the  Plac  Too  Much? 
(By  Sidney  L.  DeLove) 

Is  it  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  erf  course,  that  you  wave  It  with 
Integrity?  Is  it  possible  to  study  Lincoln  or 
Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  it  possible  to  read 
the  Bible  too  much? — The  great,  the  good, 
the  true,  are  inexhaustible  for  inspiration, 
example  and  strength.  I  believe  that  we  are 
not  waving  our  flag  enough,  not  nearly 
enough — It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  develop- 
ing a  tendency  to  l^e  Umld  or  even  apologetic 
about  waving  the  stctrs  and  striptes.  Walk  up 
and  down  the  streerte  on  July  4th  and  count 
the  flags.  It  is  our  nation's  birthday,  a  sacred 
day  In  world  history,  the  most  Important  day 
OS  America.  Why  isnt  the  flag  flying  on  every 
rooftcqj  and  from  every  home  and  building? 
This  complacent  attitude  is  strong  evidence 
of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The  flag  is  a 
symbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  Is  the  spirit 
of  our  undying  devotion  to  our  country.  It 
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stands  for  the  beet  that  Is  In  us — for  loyalty, 
character,  and  faith  In  democracy — Isnt  our 
flag  a  synonym  of  the  United  States  of 
America?  Does  It  not  represent  man's  great- 
est, noblest,  most  sublime  dream?  Is  it  not 
the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goai  to  which 
generations  have  aspired? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  believe  It  Is  time 
for  ujb — for  the  mad,  rushing  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury" American — to  stop  for  a  moment  and 
think.  liCt  us  arrest  our  near  reverential  ad- 
miration of  material  success  and  return  to 
the  spiritual  and  ethical  values.  Let  us  imbue 
and  rekindle  in  ourselves  and  our  children 
the  so-called  old-fashioned  way  of  patriotism. 
a  burning  devotion  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  upon  which  oiir  country  was  founded — 
Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly  dis- 
play the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isnt  the  flag  Patrick  Henry,  Jef- 
ferson, Franklin,  Washington,  Nathan  Hale. 
Gettysburg  and  Valley  Porge,  Paxil  Revere. 
Jackson  and  other  great  men  and  women 
who  have  given  us  our  heritage?  When  you 
look  at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the  Alamo,  Cor- 
rigedor.  Pearl  Harbor,  The  Monitor  and  The 
Merrlmac?  Lest  we  forget.  Isn't  the  flag 
Flanders  Field,  Bataan.  Iwo  Jlma,  Normandy, 
Babe  Buth  and  Davy  Crockett?  The  great 
events  of  out  past  and  present  are  wrapped 
up  In  our  flag — It  1b  a  symbcd  of  this  blessed 
nation,  a  giant  In  Industry,  education  and 
commerce.  Millions  of  fertile  square  miles, 
wheatlands,  coal  mines,  steel  plants.  Our 
great  republic,  the  chosen  infant  destined  to 
be  man's  last  remaining  hope  for  Buffering 
humanity,  a  shining  beacon  of  light,  noble 
and  glorloua,  the  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  persecuted  and  truly  God's  gift  to  man- 
kind— That  is  what  the  flag  means  to  me. 
Can  we  wave  it  too  much?  I  don't  think  so. 
(Note. — Reply  of  S.  L.  DeLove  on  the  Know 
Tour  History  Hour,  Dec.  30,  1956,  to  a  lis- 
tener who  wrote:  Tour  prognuna  are  wonder- 
ful— but  you  are  waving  the  flag  too  much." 
The  above  is  reprinted  and  narrated  annually 
In  hundreds  of  national  magazines,  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  and  is  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  Dr.  DeLove  Is  the  au- 
thor- of  The  Quiet  Betrayal  and  president  of 
Independence  Hall  of  Chicago.) 


A  Rakk   Talent 

Through  the  years  of  the  renaissance, 
Pittsburgh  has  been  blessed  with  the  services 
of  some  very  talented  men.  Dr.  David  Kxirtz- 
man.  who  has  Just  retired  as  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  must  certainly 
be  counted  among  them. 

In  1965,  Dr.  Kurtzman  was  working  at  the 
Pels  Institute  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was 
called  to  a  far  more  strenuous  Job.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  was  in  serious  financial 
trouble,  and  was  embroiled  In  an  unpleasant 
controversy.  Dr.  Kurtzman  became  vice 
chancellor  for  finance,  and  began  helping 
Pitt  through  the  momentous  transition  to 
the  status  at  a  state-related  unversity. 

That  Job  16  now  finished,  and  Dr.  Kurtz- 
man said  goodbye  to  Pitt  at  commencement 
exercises  the  other  day.  He  takes  with  him 
the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of  nearly  every- 
body on  the  campus,  and  considering  all  that 
Pitt  has  been  through,  that  is  quite  an 
accomplishment.  A  member  of  his  staff  told 
us,  quote  "he  was  Just  plain  honest.  .  .  . 
honest  and  straightforward  with  everybody, 
and  everybody  liked  him."  unquote. 

The  chancellor's  office  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wesley  Posvar,  an  educator  who  cornea 
here  from  the  Air  Force  Academy  with  out- 
standing recommendations.  It  will  be  his  Job 
to  guide  Pitt  along  the  course  that  was  laid 
down  In  the  turmoils  of  the  past  two  years, 
and  we  wish  him  well. 

As  for  I>r.  Kurt2anan,  he  can  leave  with  the 
knowledge  tliat  Pitt  Is  in  better  shape  than 
the  day  he  arrived.  He  has  served  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  dty  of  Pittatourgh  very  well, 
and  be  deservee  the  thanks  of  all  of  us. 
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Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  mark  of  a  successful  manager, 
whether  It  be  of  a  city,  company  or  uni- 
versity, that  he  understand  the  nature 
of  his  function,  its  demands,  the  per- 
sonal response  which  it  evokes,  and  the 
unique  responsibility  of  his  task. 

Dr.  David  Kurtzman,  who  has  been 
acting  chancellor  and  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  last  2 
years,  is  such  a  man,  and  he  has  guided 
the  cathedral  of  learning  through  some 
dlflBcult  transitional  days.  It  is  the  uni- 
versity's good  fortune  that  he  will  re- 
main as  chancellor  emeritus. 

KDKA  radio-TV  In  Pittsburgh  carried 
an  excellent  editorial  recently  praising 
r>r.  Kurtzman's  leadership.  I  Include 
the  editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
along  with  my  own  best  wishes  to  Dr. 
Kurtzman,  and  welcome  to  the  new 
chancellor.  Dr.  Wesley  Posvar. 

The  editorial  follows: 


strated,  the  OomnUttee  said,  that  »26-mlliion 
was  patently  inadequate.  The  extra  $26-mU. 
Hon  was  restored. 

If  the  program  moves  ahead  and  continuea 
to  be  funded  as  required,  the  flrst  opera- 
tional aircraft  still  will  not  appear,  however, 
until  1975.  And  it  will  be  some  time  there- 
after before  the  ALr  Force  can  buUd  a  mean- 
ingful or  capable  AMSA  force.  So  we  arc  still 
looking  pretty  far  down  the  road. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Congre.ss  has 
every  reason  to  be  concerned  about  DOD'g 
"continued  procrastination"  and  the  "snail's 
pace"  at  which  the  Department  is  moving  in 
developing  a  follow-on  bomber. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  one  oould  believe 
that  the  Department  is  totally  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  holding  the  program 
back.  But  reviewing  what  has  happened,  we 
can  find  no  such  comfort. 

Last  year,  $11.8-mlUion  not  sought  by 
DOD  was  appropriated  for  the  AMSA  pro- 
gram. Of  this  amount,  t7.8-mlUion  has  been 
OK'd  for  expenditure.  Many  would  say  this, 
in  Itself.  Is  an  admission  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  It  failed  to  properly  fund  the 
program  In  the  flrst  place.  If  the  money 
wasn't  needed,  why  was  it  spent? 

With  continued  Congressional  prodding, 
the  aircraft  may  be  built  and  flown.  But  if  It 
ever  gets  In  tha  sdr,  we  hope  those  who  have 
had  to  be  prodded  will  recognize  how  little 
they  had  to  do  with  the  accomplishment. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  imder 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
No  Room  roa  Comtort 

( By  Louis  StockstUl ) 

To  speed  procurement  of  new  military  air- 
craft and  to  underwrite  development  work 
on  an  advanced  manned  strategic  bomber. 
Congress  has  expanded  and  strengthened  the 
shopping  list  approved  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

In  authorizing  a  $21-blllion  program  for 
procurement  of  major  weapons  and  related 
research  during  flscal  "68,  the  House  and 
Senate  added  more  than  »300-mllllon  not 
sought  by  DoD  for  a  number  of  aircraft  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  overall  total,  this  Is  a  small  amount. 
And  that  portion  of  the  add-on  allotted  to 
AMSA  is  stUl  smaller— $25-mllllon.  But  it  U 
an  Important  $25-minion. 

The  funds,  of  course,  still  remain  to  be 
appropriated.  And  even  then  they  won't  be 
spent  unless  Secretary  McNamara  says  so. 
But  the  action  of  the  Congress  a^ln  demon- 
strates th.it  the  legislature  Intends  to  listen 
to  military  »dvice  even  though  it  runs  count- 
er to  the  recommendations  of  the  civilian 
leadership. 

The  Air  Porce  had  requested  $51 -million  In 
the  FY  '68  program  for  the  advanced  manned 
strategic  bomber.  The  program  was  fully 
backed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  DOD, 
neverthelesa,  wh£u:ked  the  request  down  to 
♦26-mllllon. 

Testimony  taken  behind  closed  doors  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  demon- 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  TtaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

The  Hoiise  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  10738)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  diflB- 
culty  of  arriving  at  an  adequate  appro- 
priation figure  which  can  be  justified 
as  neither  wasteful  nor  penurious  is  well 
known  and  appreciated  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  The  military  ap- 
propriation before  us  now  is  the  largest, 
and  necessarily  the  most  delicate,  we 
will  consider  this  year  because  the  safety 
of  the  country  is  Involved.  With  this  in 
mind,  I  wish  to  thank  the  committee 
for  a  commendable  job  in  the  reduction 
of  budget  requests  which  do  not  affect 
our  combat  effectiveness.  While  provid- 
ing for  such  strategic  hardware  as  a  full- 
strength  B-52  force,  the  FB-111.  Min- 
uteman  m,  Poseidon,  and  Nike  X  mis- 
siles, they  have  wisely  recommended  re- 
duction in  amounts  requested  for  spe- 
cial studies  and  overlapping  training 
programs,  and  reduction  in  many  other 
requests  which  undoubtedly  exceed 
needs. 

One  particular  reduction  should  in- 
terest us  all  for  its  implications.  The 
committee  eliminated  a  $400,000  request 
for  funds  to  dredge  Kings  Bay,  Ga., 
which  is  an  inactive  ammunition  load- 
ing depot.  Despite  the  request  for  funds, 
the  Army  testified  that  there  are  no  cur- 
rent plans  to  reactivate  the  depot.  Why. 
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then,  were  the  funds  requested  in  the 
first  place?  Who  formulated  the  request 
and  for  what  reason?  How  many  more 
such  Indefensible  requests  In  this  enor- 
mous budget  slipped  by  even  the  astute 
committee   and   its   competent   staff?  . 

While  my  principal  purpose  is  to  com- 
mend the  committee  and  to  support  the 
bill,  I  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  raise  the  question  of  unpunished 
incompetence.  What  happens  to  the 
man  who  inserted  the  Kings  Bay  pro- 
posal to  waste  $400,000?  Will  he  be  left 
unreprimanded,  uncensured,  unchecked 
to  strike  again  when  the  next  budget 
requests  are  made? 

I  am  currently  reviewing  a  naval  air- 
craft usage  audit  which  contains  more 
than  $100  million  of  unjustifiable  waste 
for  such  things  as  the  urmecessary  pur- 
chase, operation,  and  malntenamce  of 
135  aircraft  beyond  the  needs  of  that 
part  of  one  branch  of  the  service,  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo 
at  a  cost  of  up  to  50  times  that  of  com- 
mercial transportation,  and  the  joyriding 
of  pilots  who  fly  home  for  the  weekend 
in  planes  which  cost  In  excess  of  $200 
per  hour  to  operate.  To  illustrate  my 
generalizations.  I  cite  the  case  of  a  plane 
being  dispatched  to  return  a  naval  oflB- 
cer  to  his  base  at  a  cost  to  the  Navy  of 
$666  when  available  commercial  trans- 
portation cost  only  $12,  and  the  case  of 
the  pilot  who  took  an  HU-16  from  Nor- 
folk to  his  home  In  Mlrmeapolis-St.  Paul 
for  the  weekend  at  a  cost  of  $5,663. 

I  wish  to  raise  many  questions  from 
the  audit  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  my  purpose  in  mention- 
ing this  today  is  to  suggest  that  we  can 
rtlll  pare  down  the  military  budget  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  deeper 
probes  In  search  of  unnecessary  requests. 
The  censuring  or  removing  from  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  those  people  who 
deliberately  and  wantonly  waste  tax 
funds  and  request  money  for  purposes 
which  they  know  to  be  unnecessary  to 
the  national  Interest  or  In  amounts  be- 
yond the  real  needs  of  the  services  also 
ought  to  be  considered.  The  waste  weak- 
ens our  country  in  a  very  real  way. 

Again  I  commend  the  committee  and 
promise  to  give  it  my  full  support  In 
future  efTorts  to  provide  for  the  true 
needs  of  our  defense  forces  while  elimi- 
nating the  Inexcusable  waste  of  tax 
resources. 


Ptterion,  NJ,  Celebrates  175th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or    NEW    JEHSKT 
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Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 
Mr.  JOEI^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
°»  Peterson,  N.J.,  is  now  celebrating  its 
nsth  birthdey.  A  daylong  program  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  is  scheduled 
for  July  4,  and  will  be  held  in  Paterson's 
Eastside  Park. 

l^e  affair  will  also  feature  a  free  fire- 
works display  at  the  park,  an  exhibit 
leaturing  Paterson's  history,  a  folk  fes- 


tival, a  sports  program,  the  lighting  of 
Passaic  Palls,  displays  by  the  various 
organizations  in  the  city,  a  motion  pic- 
ture on  Patersc»i's  history  prepared  by 
the  film  class  of  Mr.  Donald  Smith  of 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
simultaneous  ringing  of  every  available 
bell  and  whistle  in  the  city  at  2  o'clock. 
The  Young  Citizens  for  a  Better  Paterson 
will  also  hold  a  birthday  ball  on  the 
evening  of  July  1. 

The  city  of  Paterson  was  founded  at 
the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  first  visited  the  site  of  the  present 
city  on  July  10,  1778.  Our  flrst  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  Impressed  with  Pas- 
saic Palls  and  its  capacity  to  provide 
power  for  industry.  Based  upon  Htunil- 
ton's  recommendations,  the  State  legis- 
lature granted  a  charter  to  the  Society 
for  Useful  Manufactures  in  1791.  The 
city  was  named  after  Gov.  William  Pat- 
erson, who  signed  the  charter. 

With  the  growth  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities, Paterson  became  a  major  indus- 
trial center.  Railroad  cars  were  an  im- 
portant product  in  the  early  19th  century, 
but  by  the  end  of  that  century  silk  mills 
were  the  most  Important  source  of  man- 
ufacturing in  the  dty.  In  fact,  Paterson 
was  called  the  "Silk  City  of  the  World." 
It  was  also  known,  however,  for  many 
other  things.  The  motor  which  propelled 
Charles  Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
In  Its  transatlantic  flight  was  built  in 
Paterson.  Samuel  Coifs  revolver,  John  P. 
Holland's  submarine,  and  Col.  Andrew 
Derroms  system  of  prefabricated  hous- 
ing all  originated  there. 

I  look  forward  to  attending  the  July  4 
celebration  which  will  be  imder  the  di- 
rection of  the  able  president  of  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society,  Alfred  P. 
Cappio. 
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Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  friends,  Mr.  C.  W.  Curry  and  Dr. 
Louie  D.  Newton,  In  applauding  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Bowdoln  on  his  address,  "The 
Cancer  of  Indifference"  in  honor  of  a 
present-day  Caleb,  a  man  whose  life,  by 
example,  is  a  great  Influence  for  good, 
Mr.  Warren  P.  Sewell,  Sr.  I  commend 
these  thoughts  to  the  American  people 
because  I  believe  they  bring  into  perspec- 
tive some  of  our  opportunities  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

The  Canceb  or  Indifference 
(Address  by  Wm.  R.  Bowdoln,  vice  chairman, 
TruBt  Oo.  Of  Georgia,  at  a  mettlng  Honor- 
ing Warren  Sewell,  AprU  21,  1967) 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewell,  and 
friends.  It  Is  regrettable  that  I  do  not  poesess 
the  eloquence  of  diction  to  properly  reoovmt 
the  many  contributions  made  for  the  better- 
ment of  tnanklnd  by  this  wonderful  individ- 
ual w*  honor  here  this  evening  for  his  great 
leadership  in  the  fight  against  cancer — Mr. 
Warren  Sewell.  Neither  can  I  properly  express 
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in  words  my  gratitude  for  the  privUege  you 
have  accorded  me  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram, so  I  will  j\ist  reeort  to  two  of  the  nlceet 
words  In  the  Engllrti  language — tliank  you. 
There  ore  hundreds  here  who  have  known 
Mr.  Sewell  much  longer  and  more  intimately 
than  I  but  there  are  none  who  admire  Mtti 
more.  Unlike  tfaoee  who  have  aUowed  success 
to  dim  their  consideration  <rf  others,  the 
diaracter.  Courage  and  capacity  of  tills  mod- 
est man  we  honor  has  served  as  a  fuel  that 
kindles  within  him  the  flree  of  compassion 
and  understanding  for  those  less  fortunate. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  adherence  to 
those  Christian  principles  by  which  all  men 
must  live  if  the  fruits  of  a  good  life  are  to  be 
enjoyed. 

That  Is  why  the  example  he  set  has  been 
for  so  many  a  rallying  point  to  build  courage 
when  courage  seemed  to  fall.  To  regain  faith 
when  there  seemed  little  cause  for  faith,  and 
to  create  hoi>e  when  hopM  became  forlorn. 
The  beacon  light  of  hope  in  the  war  against 
cancer  is  one  of  Is  greatest  contributions  to 
his  fellowman. 

Our  distinguished  guest  of  honor  has  not 
always  had  an  easy  life.  He  began  his  mus- 
trious  career  as  a  horse  and  wagon  drygoods 
salesman  in  northwest  Georgia  in  the  days 
when  people  looked  upon  a  wmingness  for 
hard  work  as  a  God-given  asset,  and  ambi- 
tion a  virtue  He  possessed  an  abundance  of 
both  and  welded  them  together  with  dignity. 
Wherever  he  travelled,  in  daylight  or  dark! 
in  fair  weather  or  foul,  he  was  always  guided 
in  the  mind's  eye  by  the  lamps  ot  integrity, 
opportunity,  courage,  soimd  judgment,  pride 
In  hU  accon4>llah2nentB,  and  &  desire  for 
se.-vlce  both  to  his  customer  and  society.  He 
subscribed  fully  to  that  phUosophy  made 
famous  by  the  great  Sunday  Lady  of  Pos- 
sum Trot,  Miss  Martha  Berry,  founder  of  the 
great  Berry  Schools  the  pursuit  ol  easy 
things  makes  vis  weak,  the  pursuit  of  the  dif- 
ficult makes  us  strong.  That  Is  why  he  stands 
today  as  a  Samson  in  a  weekend  world. 

Mr.  Warren  Sewell  Is  one  of  our  state's 
finest  examples  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
under  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. A  system  that  stands  today  In  grave 
danger  at  the  hands  of  those  who,  instead  ot 
encouraging  the  belief  that  government 
should  do  for  man  only  what  man  cannot  do 
for  himself,  they  prcanote  by  any  available 
means  the  new  phUoaophy  that  mun  should 
do  for  himself  only  what  he  cannot  get  the 
government  to  do  for  him.  All  too  many  of  us 
are  becoming  accessories  to  this  new  doc- 
trine simply  becaiise  It  seems  easier  that  way. 
Then  we  wonder  why  the  powers  in  govern- 
ment appropriate  your  money  and  my  money 
for  every  type  project  that  can  be  conceived 
by  man. 

Just  recently  the  government  appropriated 
•500,000  to  study  the  emotional  reaction  of 
a  family  whose  loved  one  had  been  stricken 
with  cancer.  WhUe  the  amount  dollar-wise 
is  small  by  comparison  to  other  government 
spending,  the  implication  is  shocking.  Any 
one  who  has  had  this  horrible  experience, 
and  I  lost  both  my  mother  and  father  with 
cancer,  doesn't  need  some  grovernmental  ex- 
pert to  determine  the  wnotional  reaction.  I 
use  this  merely  as  an  example  to  show  where 
we  are  headed,  unless  you  and  I  are  willing 
to  support  and  fight  for  the  private  enter- 
prise system  which  includes  not  just  busi- 
ness, but  the  building  of  oxu-  communities, 
by  providing  a  better  life  fca-  our  people 
through  our  own  resources.  Otherwise,  we 
win  come  more  and  more  into  the  clutches 
of  a  centralized  government. 

Our  honor  guest  has  given  strong  and 
tangible  leadership  toward  fighting  this 
creeping  socialism. 

Two  years  ago  when  my  fine  friend  and 
distinguished  associate.  Arch  Avary,  him- 
self a  victim  of  cancer,  talked  to  Mr.  Sewell 
about  a  plan  he  had  that  would  encourage 
individuals  to  recognize  the  basic  weapon 
In  the  war  against  cancer — physical  examina- 
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tlon — hla  reply  without  hesitation  was  "count 
me  as  your  ally  and  I  will  give  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  every  man  who  has  a  physical 
examination  In  accordance  with  the  rules  set 
forth  by  the  American  and  Georgia  Cancer 
Societies."  Since  then,  many  other  business 
leaders  of  our  state  and  beyond  have  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Sewell's  leadership.  As  a  result, 
there  are  hundreds  of  fine  citizens  who  de- 
tected their  cancer  Infection  and  today  are 
enjoying  good  health,  meeting  the  demands 
of  their  business  or  profession,  and  dis- 
charging the  responsibilities  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

What  If  Mr.  SeweU  had  said  "No"  to  Arch 
Avary?  Had  been  Indifferent  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  offering  tangible  Inducement  to 
obtain  proper  physical  examination?  We  will 
never  know  what  might  have  been  because 
Mr.  SeweU  had  faith  and  vision — faith  In 
Arch  Avary  and  his  program,  and  a  vision 
of  what  could  be  accomplished  In  the  Inter- 
est of  those  victims  of  this  terrible  disease. 

But  we  still  have  many  people  in  our  coun- 
try today  who  do  not  realize  there  tire  two 
general  types  of  cancer.  Mr.  Sewell  has  pro- 
vided leadership  In  the  treatment  of  both. 
One  Is  physical  the  other  Is  moral.  The  physi- 
cal cancer  only  destroys  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  human  body.  If  not  detected 
In  time.  The  moral  cancer,  or  cancer  of 
Indifference.  Is  Just  as  horrible  and  devastat- 
ing because  It  destroys  the  soul  of  man  and 
blights  the  communities  In  which  we  live. 
Those  In  the  medical  profession  of  our  coun- 
try, who  already  have  performed  so  nobly 
and  effectively,  can  provide  assistance  with 
one — only  you  can  cure  the  other. 

Medical  science,  and  the  thousands  of 
wonderful  volunteer  workers  can  give  you 
the  symptoms  of  the  physical  cancer,  but 
It  Is  the  symptoms  of  the  cancer  of  Indiffer- 
ence that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  this 
evening. 

Marshal'  Petaln,  following  the  fall  of 
France,  observed,  "Our  spirit  of  enjoyment 
was  stronger  than  our  spirit  of  sacrifice.  We 
wanted  to  have  more  than  we  wanted  to  give. 
We  spared  effort  and  met  disaster." 

The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought 
many  changes  In  the  philosophy  and  activi- 
ties of  our  people.  Some  have  been  necessary, 
some  have  been  an  Imposition. 

Edmxind  Burke  once  said,  "For  evil  to  tri- 
umph, good  men  have  but  to  do  nothing." 

There  U  mounting  evidence  everywhere 
that  mora  and  nusre  good  people  are  doing 
nothing  to  correct  the  attitude  of  Indlffer- 
en(»  toward  the  pres^rvatloa  and  prop>er  ez- 
panslon  of  those  basic  fundamentals  upom 
vblcb  this  nation  was  founded.  Reverence 
for  Ood,  loyalty  to  country,  respect  for  the 
law,  and  Individual  responsibilities. 

During  the  past  four  years  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  with  six  of  Georgia's  out- 
standing citizens  on  the  Governor's  Ckun- 
mlaolon  for  Efficiency  and  Improvement  in 
OoTemment.  This  service  afforded  me  un- 
usual opporttmlty  to  observe  the  attitudes  of 
Individual  citizens  toward  the  various  eche- 
lons of  government  and  the  community  de- 
velopment programs.  It  was  a  pleasant  and 
gratifying  experience  In  many  ways,  but  also 
disturbing  for  It  focused  attention  on  just 
how  prevalent  the  cancer  of  indifference  Is 
In  our  state  and  nation.  There  was  evidence 
on  many  occasions  of  how  reluctant  our 
business,  professional  and  political  leaders 
are  to  speak  out  In  supp>ort  of  Issues  vital  to 
the  preservation  of  thoee  principles  upon 
which  this  state  and  nation  was  founded, 
and  which  must  be  expanded  if  we  are  to 
have  a  sound  program  of  progress. 

When  we  talk  about  Indifference,  what 
actually  do  we  mean?  Ii4r.  Webeater  defines 
Indifference  as  "lack  of  interest  or  concern." 
This  is  exactly  what  is  Infecting  our  nation 
today  to  the  detriment  of  our  physical,  iplr- 
Itual,  and  econonUcal  well-being. 

There  is  much  talk  about  rights,  but  little 
reminder  of  reeponslbllitlea 


Many  years  ago.  John  D.  Rockefeller  said, 
"Every  right  Implies  a  responsibility,  every 
{Kesesdon  an  obligation,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity a  duty.'" 

Adhering  to  this  philosophy  hurls  a  chal- 
lenge to  each  of  us,  and  we  cannot  sidestep 
it  In  the  hopes  that  someone  will  pick  it  up. 

These  who  go  about  the  coxintryslde  flail- 
ing and  shouting  for  freedom  should  be  re- 
minded that  a  reckless  abuse  of  freedom,  so 
prevalent  In  their  action,  turns  freedom  Into 
a  terrible  mockery. 

That  fair  debate  and  honest  opposition 
are  the  foundfltlon  stones  of  our  democracy, 
but  must  never  be  supplanted  with  vilifica- 
tion and  bigotry. 

That  the  privileges  and  pleasures  we  en- 
Joy  as  free  people  do  not  necessarily  In  tUne 
become  our  Inalienable  rights. 

All  right-tliinklng  Individuals  realize  that 
regardless  of  our  personal  preference  or 
opinion  we  must  live  within  the  law  with  the 
same  dignity  and  pride  that  has  been  the 
mark  of  our  people  since  the  very  beginning. 
If  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  we  cannot  sit 
in  silence  and  surrender  to  unwarranted  de- 
mands of  the  howling,  screeching  mobs  who 
mock  the  law  by  acts  of  violence  and  spit 
on  those  who  wear  the  uniform  of  authority. 

We  should  present  our  highest  conunenda- 
tlon  to  those  courageous  men  who  are  called 
upon  to  perform  their  duties  under  the  most 
difficult  of  circumstances  simply  because  of 
our  Indifference — the  fine  police  officers  of 
oiir  nation. 

One  of  America's  most  distinguished  Fed- 
eral Judges,  Judge  Alexander  Holtdoff,  re- 
cently made  this  statement,  and  I  quote:  "I 
must  say  that  I  sometimes  feel  when  I  am 
trying  a  criminal  case  as  though  I  am  In  a 
topsy-turvy  world.  I  am  not  trying  the  ac- 
cused— I  am  trying  the  policeman.  Did  he 
break  any  rules?" 

It  seems  more  and  more  of  our  laws  and 
the  Interpretation  of  these  laws  are  aimed 
toward  maximum  protection  of  those  who 
violate  and  defy  the  law. 

It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  let 
those  administering  the  affairs  of  our  gov- 
ernment know  the  decent.  God-fearing  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  entitled  to  some 
considerations,  too. 

This  protection  of  thieves  and  murderers 
Is  nothing  new.  It  has  just  been  revived.  One 
of  the  most  pathetic  characters  In  all  his- 
tory, to  me,  is  Pontius  Pilate. 

All  of  you  I  am  sure  remember  the  story 
of  how  Pilate,  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  any 
responsibility  for  judging  Jesus,  although  he 
knew  Jesus  was  innocent,  finally  faced  the 
frenzied  crowd  on  a  feast  day  when  It  was 
customary  to  release  a  prisoner  to  freedom 
during  the  celebration.  The  mob  demanded 
that  Barabbae,  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  be 
released.  PUate  says.  "But  what  shall  I  do 
with  Jesus?  I  find  he  has  done  no  wrong." 
They  shouted,  "Crucify  him,  crucify  him," 
Despite  the  pleadings  of  his  own  wife,  PUate 
sent  for  a  basin  of  water  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  howling  mob  dlpp>ed  his  hands  and 
said,  "I  wash  from  my  hands  the  blood  of 
this  good  man,"  and  turned  Jesus  over  to 
the  irresponsible  throng  to  be  crucified.  How 
many  are  today  washing  their  hands  In  the 
basin  of  Indifference? 

Just  recently  a  man  In  New  York  City 
killed  his  wife  and  five  children,  admitted  it, 
but  was  set  free  because  he  had  not  been 
meticulously  informed  of  his  rights  In  lino 
with  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Some 
weeks  ago,  a  national  magazine  carried  four 
fuU-pages  of  pictures  of  murderers  and 
rapists,  most  of  ttaem  admitted,  who  bad 
BUpp>ed  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  law  cm  a 
technlcaUty. 

Last  year  one  out  of  every  nine  poUce 
officers  of  our  nation  was  aoeaulted  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty.  Par  the  laat  several 
years  there  has  been  an  average  of  06  police- 
men a  year  killed  In  the  line  ot  duty. 

We  are  prone  to  shirug  our  ahouldere  and 


complacently  say,  "WeU,  that's  too  bad,  but 
it  wUl  never  happen  here."  It  can  and  has 
happened  here. 

Last  faU  in  the  City  of  Atlanta,  police- 
men had  their  uniforms  torn  and  ripped  from 
their  bodies  by  a  bunch  of  hoodluras  picket- 
ing, of  aU  places,  the  Induction  station  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  favorite  cry  u 
"police  brutality". 

We  have  seen  develop  In  this  country  a 
trend  toward  making  a  joke  of  patriotism. 
The  courts  ruled  that  a  f>erson  does  not  have 
to  stand  when  the  flag  passes,  or  when  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  is  played.  Every  decent 
person  should  be  proud  to  show  this  evidence 
of  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  privilege 
of  living  in  this,  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  Those  who  don't  are  a  disgrace  to 
decent  people  everywhere. 

It  Is  tragic  when  more  than  50%  of  the 
young  men  called  for  military  service  In  this 
country  today  are  declined  because  of  educa- 
tional, physical  and  moral  deficiencies. 
Thereby  accepting  for  this  great  service  the 
cream  of  our  American  manhood,  and  leaving 
behind  many  of  the  troublemakers — the  un- 
barbered.  unshaven,  unwashed — whose  ac- 
tions are  a  disgrace  to  the  concept  of  a 
Christian  nation. 

If  an  Individual  upon  reaching  the  so- 
called  age  of  maturity  denounces  his  honor- 
able parents,  ridicules  his  friends,  their  acta 
of  patriotism  and  ambitions  for  good  citizen- 
ship, he  Is  classified  harshly  In  any  decent 
society. 

Why  should  we  deal  less  harshly  with  those 
who  damn  the  land  of  their  birth,  desecrate 
the  flag  that  generations  of  loyal.  Christian 
Americans  have  marched  under  to  provide 
a  better  life  of  freedom  for  so  many. 

The  vast  majority  of  our  people,  I  believe, 
are  honest,  basJcaUy  God-fearing,  respect- 
able citizens.  By  sitting  In  silence  we  con- 
done the  acts  of  tha  boisterous,  unrepre- 
sentative group  of  Individuals  who  argue  that 
rioting  and  looting  and  disregard  for  human 
and  property  rights  is  the  result  of  poor 
living  conditions,  social  restrictions,  and 
other  absurd  claims. 

This  human  »cum,  preying  like  vultures 
upon  the  respectlbillty  of  our  land,  claims  the 
right  to  freedom  of  si>eech  and  action  that 
by  their  behavior  they  seek  to  destroy,  and 
win  destroy  unless  you  and  I  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
side  of  right  and  justice. 

We  must  put  less  emphasis  on  minorities 
and  majorities  and  give  more  stress  to  the 
Individual.  This  is  the  American  way.  Amer- 
ica is  based  up>on  the  concept  of  the  Individ- 
ual whose  personality  li  Inviolate  because 
he  Is  created  in  the  Image  of  God.  The  rlghte 
of  man  come  from  the  Creator,  not  through 
any  government  or  organization  to  which  he 
may  belong.  This  sacred  truth  is  proclaimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  although  some  officials  in  high 
positions  would  have  us  believe  otherwise. 
These  documents  Intend  that  every  citizen 
should  be  recognized  regardless  of  his  race. 
creed  or  color,  for  his  Individual  wortii  and 
he  must  always  have  opportunities  to  im- 
prove himself  and  hU  lot  In  life,  but  must 
also  discharge  properly  the  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  placed  upon  him. 

The  key  words  In  the  whole  Americ.Tii  sys- 
tem are  "IndlTldual"  and  "opp>ortunity". 
These  words  can  never  be  translated  to  mean 
mobs  and  demands.  Individual  opportunity 
never  can  be  truthfully  transposed  to  read 
"group  guarantees." 

The  late  Justice  F'rankfurter  once  said. 
"If  a  man  can  be  allowed  to  determine  for 
himself  what  la  law,  every  man  can.  That 
means,  first,  chaoe  and  then  tyranny." 

We  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
have  a  tremendous  responslbiUty  not  Just  to 
preserve  the  great  heritage  that  Is  ours,  but 
to  so  nurture  and  Improve  upon  It  that  we 
leave  It  to  future  generations  richer  In  ad- 
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vantage,    and    opportunities    and    freedom 
than  have  been  ours  to  receive. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  symptoms  of  thla 
cancer  of  Indifference  Is  our  failure  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  the  ballot.  Here  In  our 
own  state,  adjusted  to  the  1960  census,  there 
ut  2,700,000  Individuals  in  Georgia  who  are 
qualified  to  register  to  vote.  As  of  December 
SI,  1966.  only  1,793,000  of  that  2.700,000  had 
registered.  In  the  last  General  Election,  one 
of  the  most  Important  In  our  state,  949.000 
of  this  1,793,000  voted.  When  we  become  too 
busy  to  take  the  time  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  candidate  of  our  choice,  we  are  entering 
the  terminal  stages  of  an  Inevitable  end  far 
vorse  than  death  Itself. 

I  have  had  individuals  say  to  me,  "I  didn't 
go  to  the  polls  because  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  candidates  and  what  they  stood 
for."  That  is  the  worst  excuse  I  know.  With 
our  modern  system  of  communications  and 
news  media,  there  Is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  cannot  be  informed  about  those  who  seek 
public  office  and  desire  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  our  government.  There  U  another  excuse 
that  to  me  is  Intolerable,  that  is,  "WeU, 
what  can  I  do.  I  am  Just  one  person?"  I  re- 
mind all  of  you  that  It  is  better  to  light  one 
candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness.  We  should 
•11  light  the  candle  of  opportunity  and  prog- 
ress and  let  its  heat  and  Ught  dispel  the 
thought  that  anything  with  a  long  existence 
can  get  along  in  the  future  with  what  it  has 
in  the  past. 

There  Is  an  old  Turkish  saying.  "Read  new 
books  but  old  proverbs."  New  books  stimulate 
»  vision  of  the  future,  and  old  proverbs  con- 
tain the  conviction  from  experience  that  men 
have  lived  by. 

I  urge  you  to  develop  strong  convictions,  be 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  about  your  con- 
TloOoos,  and  stand  for  tomethinfj,  don't  Juat 
«lt  idly  by  while  the  flames  of  misunderstand- 
ing, strife  and  discord  envelop  you. 

Make  It  your  business  to  be  Informed. 
Know  what  Is  going  on  In  your  community, 
jair  etate  and  your  nation.  Get  the  facts! 
Oonmumlcate  yoiu-  opinions  to  those  in 
whom  you  entrust  the  management  of  your 
government,  your  church,  and  your  commu- 
nity affairs.  You  ask  the  lmpo«ible  of  these 
representatives  when  you  don't  give  them  the 
benefit  of  your  opinions,  and  let  them  know 
what  you  stand  for. 

Every  area  la  not  as  fortunate  as  yours  to 
have  a  man  of  the  character  and  abUlty  of 
Umar  Plunkett  to  represnet  you  In  govern- 
ment. 

When  you  believe  these  representatives  are 
right,  support  them.  If  you  think  they  are 
wrong,  tell  them  why  you  think  they  are 
wrong.  They  are  entitled  to  that  considera- 
tion. 

My  friends,  I  shaU  always  remember  with 
pride  the  honor  of  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram this  evening  recognizing  the  outstand- 
ing works  of  a  great  American— Mr.  Warren 
Sewell.  No  man  has  ever  set  a  more  Inspiring 
«aaiple— he  U  worthy  of  honor  not  Just  for 
this  one  night,  but  for  the  years  ahead. 

This  can  be  accomplished  If  you  and  I  take 
our  leave  this  evening  pledging  our  full  sup- 
P«»t  and  active  participation  In  the  medical 
ind  moral  requirements  for  the  cure  and 
eradication  of  both  forms  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease of  cancer.  As  we  march  toward  victory 
in  both  battles,  we  will  gain  strength  for  our 
mission  by  adherence  to  his  philosophy:  have 
courage  tempered  with  humility:  ambition 
tempered  with  moderation;  Judgment  tem- 
pered with  understanding,  and  above  all  "Do 
Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  CAuroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
our  hearts,  we  Callfomlans  have  known 
all  along  that  our  State's  wines  are 
unsurpassed.  Now  our  sentiment  has  been 
confirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
that  eminent  British  connoisseur.  Comdr 
Edward  Whitehead. 

The  compelling  logic  which  the  com- 
mander brought  to  bear  at  a  Rotary 
meeting  in  San  Diego  last  week  should 
demolish  once  and  for  all  the  conten- 
tions of  that  handful  of  scoffers  who  still 
insist  that  comparable  bubbly  is  pro- 
duced in  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Is  there  anyone  among  us  who  can  ef- 
fectively argue  with  Commander  'White- 
head on  this  point?  1  doubt  It,  for  the 
commander  has  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  sampling— and  comparing — the  best 
in  food  and  drink  offered  by  the  various 
regions  of  the  world. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  will  in- 
sert at  this  point  an  article  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  for  Jime  10,  1967,  which  de- 
scribes Commander  Whitehead's  keen 
observations : 

Noted  BarrisH   Pbomotob  Hails  State's 
Wines 

(ByTlmShepard) 

Britain's  master  tonic  salesman  said  yes- 
terday it's  time  the  English  were  talked  into 
buying  Oalifomla  wine. 

"I  think  California  wines  stand  up  to  any 
but  the  very  best  French  wines,"  said  Cmdr 
Edward  Whitehead. 

The  distinguished  English  promoter  with 
one  of  the  best  known  beards  In  the  world 
suggested  California  begin  selUng  Itself.  He 
was  the  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  District  534 
of  Rotary  International  at  Vacation  VUlage. 

SEES    INAOCTJRACY 

"Southern  California  has  not  been  pro- 
jected accurately  in  Britain,  or  in  Europe  for 
that  matter,"  he  said.  "As  eoon  as  Britain 
gets  Its  balance  of  trade  problem  settled, 
California  has  a  tremendous  market  poten- 
tial In  England  and  Europe." 

Whitehead  said  California  Is  unsurpassed 
In  many  fields,  such  as  electronic  technology. 
He  suggested  that  California  and  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  have  not  properly  pro- 
moted the  country  for  International  tourism. 

Whitehead  said  California  is  misrepre- 
sented in  newspaper  editorials  throughout 
the  world. 

TRADE    DELEGATION 

"They  talk  about  congested  freewavs,  smog, 
the  Watts  rlou,  Hollywood  and  IBD,"  he  said. 
"If  theee  are  the  wrong  impressions,  why 
isn't  California  doing  something  to  ctxrect 
this?" 

The  Englishman  recommended  that  Cali- 
fornia send  trade  delegations  abroad  to  pro- 
mote the  attractive  features  of  the  state.  He 
suggested  that  a  trade  and  tourist  office  be 
opened  in  London. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  on 
June  4,  1967,  of  Ned  Shepler,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Lawton,  Okla.,  Constitu- 
tion and  Morning  Press,  marked  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of -his 
profession  Oklahoma  has  ever  produced, 
and  one  of  the  true  exponents  of  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  entire  Nation. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  count  Mr. 
Shepler  as  a  personal  friend  for  most  of 
the  more  than  50  years  he  engaged  in 
newspapering  In  Oklahoma.  He  was 
unique  in  many  ways,  buUding  his  news- 
paper empire  from  a  small,  struggling 
little  country  newspaper  to  one  of  the 
State's  commanding  institutions.  And  for 
the  half  century  he  spent  accomplishing 
this  great  business  success,  he  was  even 
more  successful  in  his  endeavors  as  a 
civic  and  political  leader  of  his  State  and 
community.  His  passing  is  a  loss  that  will 
not  be  replaced. 

I  tlilnk  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he  lived 
to  become  a  legend  in  his  own  time.  His 
good  works  will  remain  as  his  monument. 

Two  editorials,  one  from  the  staff  he 
created  at  Lawton,  and  the  other  from 
the  Altus  Times-Democrat,  pay  eloquent 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  prx^wnent  of 
an  American  free  press.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  Towering  Loss 
The  Lawton -Port  Sill  community  and  this 
newspaper  suffered  a  towering  loas  Sunday 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Ned  Shepler,  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  civic  leader  and  eenUe- 
Doan. 

In  his  own  qiilet  way,  he  possessed  the 
rare  qualities  of  greatness. 

During  the  57  years  he  Uved  here,  his 
name  became  synonymDus  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  lAwton-Port  Sill  community 

He  was  Involved  In  state  and  national 
affairs. 

All  his  activities  grew  out  of  and  were  cen- 
tered In  hie  editorship  of  The  Lawton  Con- 
stitution and  lAwton  Morning  Press. 

He  was  widely  recognized  for  the  excel- 
lence of  his  newspapers  and  his  dedication 
to  the  principle  that  a  newspaper  must  be 
the  voice  and  conscience  of  the  community 
It  serves. 

Although  quiet  and  softspoken,  Ned  Shep- 
ler was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  strong 
convlcUons.  He  never  hesitated  to  speak  out 
through  newspaper  editorials  when  he  be- 
lieved the  vital  interests  of  the  community 
were  Involved.  He  committed  his  Ufe  to  mak- 
ing Lawton  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

He  recognized  the  power  of  the  printed 
word  and  the  Influence  of  the  prees.  He  used 
this  power  with  restraint  and  Insisted  that 
others  on  his  staff  do  the  same. 

Above  all.  he  was  fair  minded  and  believed 
In  giving  others  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
His  concern  for  the  rights  of  others  and  his 
sjTnpathy  for  less  fortunate  Individuals  were 
characteristic  of  his  ll^e. 
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He  was  »  n«wq>apeniuui  of  tlie  old  acbool 
wbo  believed  power  Involvea  reeiKmslbUl-ty 
and  work. 

He  spent  more  time  at  Tbe  Lawton  Consti- 
tution and  Morning  Preas  than  any  otber 
staff  member.  Several  years  ago,  be  toiired 
ETurope  but  oould  hardly  wait  to  gei  back  to 
bis  desk.  He  spent  his  last  afterooon  work- 
ing In  his  office  and  supervising  the  editing 
of  the  Sunday  edition. 

He  showed  up  at  the  newspaper  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

He  was  a  good  listener  whoee  respect  tof 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow  human  beings  was 
so  great  that  his  attitude  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  shyness. 

When  The  Lawton  Constitution  and  Morn- 
ing Press  were  merged,  he  wept  because  he 
feared  that  the  larger  newspaper  would  lose 
Intimate  contact  with  the  people. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  newspapers  with 
the  commumty  have  had  phenomenal 
growth,  and  in  his  last  days  be  was  busy 
planning  for  another  physical  expansion  of 
the  newspaper  plant. 

The  larger  newspapers  under  Ned  Shepler 
retained  Intimate  contact  with  the  people. 

During  business  hours,  he  was  almost  al- 
ways In  his  office,  and  his  door  was  op^i  to 
everyone. 

He  met  and  talked  with  all  the  visitors, 
from  nationally  known  figures  to  beggars. 
To  commumty  leaders  and  builders,  Ned 
Shepler  represented  strength  and  fair  play. 
Hla  knowledge,  his  Judgment  and  his  unself- 
ish commitment  to  the  public  Interest  caused 
many  to  seek  bis  views  on  vital  Issues. 

Several  years  ago,  soon  after  the  news- 
pap^i  moved  to  their  present  building,  he 
employed  a  secretary.  She  quit,  she  said, 
despite  his  {M'otests,  because  she  sensed  that 
he  believed  a  secretary  constituted  a  barrier 
between  a  newspaper  editor  and  the  people 
Who  wanted  to  see  him. 

Until  his  death,  he  continued  handling  his 
own  volunUnous  correspondence  and  writing 
his  own  letters. 

He  read  widely.  The  shelves  In  his  office 
are  lined  with  books,  and  his  desk  is  still 
piled  high  with  the  newspapers  from  over 
tbe  nation  and  with  the  magazines  which 
he  read  every  day. 

He  was  a  gentle  individual.  But  he  re- 
mained reeolute  even  In  the  face  of  physical 
attack  and  personiJ  abuse  following  editorial 
stands  be  had  taken. 

He  considered  the  community  a  large  fam- 
ily, and  he  was  devoted  to  the  ideal  that 
all  segments  can  live  and  prosper  In  har- 
mony. 

Any  active  publisher's  editorial  campaigns 
and  policies  through  the  years  are  bound  to 
arouse  controversy  and  some  anger. 

But  even  those  who  disagreed  with  his 
polldee  liked  the  nvan,  and  they  would  agree 
that  whatever  Ned  Shepler  did,  be  acted  In 
what  he  believed  were  the  best  Interests  iu>t 
tor  Ned  Shepler  but  for  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

When  he  received  news  of  the  present 
gigantic  war-btilldup  at  Fort  Sill,  he  abook 
his  head  sadly.  It  Is  necessary  growth,  but 
not  the  kind  of  growth  he  preferred. 

His  generosity  carried  Into  his  personal  life. 
He  was  the  first  to  congratulate  friends  in 
good  fortune,  and  the  first  to  offer  aid  In  bad 
fortune. 

He  made  numerous  personal  loans  and  gifts 
that  few  people  knew  about.  The  giving  and 
the  help  pleased  blm.  If  someone  thanked 
him,  it  embarrassed  him. 

When  he  and  his  wife,  Itoy,  moved  from 
their  multlstorled  colonial -style  home  to 
smaller  quarters  In  the  Hotel  Lawtonlau,  they 
conducted  what  they  termed  a  "bazaar,"  and 
gave  away  furniture,  antiques,  keepsakes  and 
practically  every  personal  Item  they  owned 
to  their  family,  employes  and  friends. 

Ned  Shepler  was  always  ready  to  partlclpat« 
In  any  public  or  prlvaAe  ceremony  Involving 
the  community  or  hU  frlemls. 


One  of  his  last  oflkdal  acts  wm  partldpa- 
tlon  last  Friday  afternoon  In  tb«  dedlcatloti 
of  a  plaque  at  Fort  StU's  Posft  Field.  Ha  bad 
l>een  a  cub  reporter  coyerlng  tb«  atrfltid  % 
balf-oent\iry  before. 

He  exemplified  a  trust  In  tbe  Integrity  o€ 
others  that  Is  one  of  the  marks  at  a  true 
gentleman. 

Always  softspoken  and  conciliatory,  be  was 
like  a  father  to  many,  including  Army  offloers, 
public  offldKls  and  newspapermen  who  were 
fortunate  to  have  been  associated  with  him. 

Although  he  is  not  at  his  desk  today,  his 
influence  will  remain,  and  the  institutions 
and  personalities  he  helped  to  build  will 
continue. 

[Prom    the    Altus    (Okla.)    Times-Democrat, 
June  6.  1967) 

SOtTND  WrrHOTJT  PUHT 

Southwest  Oklahcsna  hasn't  had  an  easy 
life.  It  was  born  on  a  prairie  where  the  winds 
howl  and  tbe  trees  are  too  few.  But  it  has 
made  its  strides,  and  much  of  the  thanks  for 
that  can  go  to  Ned  Shepler,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Tbe  Lawton  Constitution  and 
Morning  Press  for  many,  many  yecurs. 

Ned  Shepler  died  Sunday  morning  and  a  lot 
of  the  heart  of  Oklahoma's  Journalism  went 
with  him. 

Not  only  Lawton  will  miss  this  man,  but 
certainly  all  of  Southwest  Oklahoma  will  feel 
the  void.  And  so  will  Oklahoma  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Shepler  was  a  newspaperman's  news- 
paperman. He  was  devoted  and  dedicated  to 
his  profession  and  never  lost  sight  of  Its  ob- 
jectives. Also  be  was  a  community  servaJit 
whoee  invaluable  knowledge  and  energies 
spilled  over  for  the  benefit  for  this  entire  area 
and  the  state. 

He  served  so  unobtrusively  in  so  many  ways. 
He  was  a  guiding  light  in  Lawton's  tremen- 
dous growth.  Any  good  proposed  for  com- 
munity, area,  state  or  nation  he  supported  it. 
His  editorial  pen  held  no  fear  on  controver- 
sial Issues  but  be  supported  bis  own  convic- 
tions without  malice,  and  on  occasion  that's 
difficult  to  do.  He  weathered  a  multlude  ot 
storms  but  never  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  meet  their  fury  with  his  own. 

Ned  Shepler  was  a  personal  friend  who 
oould  advise  so  well.  We  are  truly  sorry  that 
tomorrow's  young  men  In  the  newspaper  bus- 
Ineea  cannot  call  upon  him  for  counsel.  He 
always  made  life  so  much  simpler  for  those 
struggling  after  blm  In  the  i^^eeslon  he  so 
dearly  loved  and  practiced  with  such  dedica- 
tion. 


National  Coal  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WEST   VTSGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  publle  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  National  Coal 
Week,  honoring  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  National  Coal  Association. 
Nationai,  Coai.  Week 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  observe  the 
week  beginning  June  18.  as  National  Coal 
Week  to  honor  the  60th  anmversary  of  the 
Nationai  Coal  Association. 

Tbe  Chief  Executive  took  this  action  in 
response  to  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Tbe  sponsors  of  National  Goal  Week  had  two 


purposes  in  mind — to  recall  what  the  indus- 
try has  contributed  to  the  national  welfar* 
In  times  past  and  to  point  up  the  vital  rol* 
which  tbe  co«l  Industry  still  plays  In  the 
nation's  industrial  life. 

Half  a  centory  ago,  this  country  faced  a 
crisis  of  alarming  proportions.  The  United 
States  had  Just  entered  World  War  I  and  It 
was  apparent  that  only  American  manpower 
and  resources  could  bring  victory  to  the 
Allied  cause.  At  that  time,  American  indus- 
try was  almost  wholly  dei)endent  upon  the 
coal  Industry  for  its  fuel  needs.  Unless  there 
was  a  rapid  expansion  In  coal  production, 
this  nation's  Industrial  plant  wo\ild  be  un- 
able to  produce  the  mountain  of  supplies 
needed  to  bring  victory  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Allies. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  Intervened  per- 
sonally to  meet  this  crisis.  Through  his  Sec- 
retary of  War,  he  asked  the  coal  mdustry  to 
mobilize  to  meet  the  energy  demands  of  a 
nation  at  war.  The  response  to  this  request 
was  the  formation  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation Just  60  years  ago  this  month.  The 
industry  was  mobilized  so  well  by  this  Asso- 
ciation that  the  coal  mdustry  set  amazing 
production  records.  As  a  resxilt  It  was  said 
that  World  War  I  was  won  on  the  home  front 
in  America. 

This  wartime  achievement  was  a  proud 
moment  In  tbe  history  of  the  coal  industry. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  America  grew 
great  on  the  coal  of  Appalachla.  For  nearlj 
a  century,  this  fuel  supplied  the  energy  {or 
the  nation's  mills  and  factories  and  supplied 
the  warmth  for  the  nation's  homes  and 
schools. 

Like  all  Industries,  coal  was  hard  hit  by 
the  great  depression.  During  World  War  II 
it  surpassed  even  tbe  great  production  rec- 
ord of  two  decades  earlier.  But  after  hostili- 
ties ceased,  the  competition  of  new  fuels 
cut  deeply  into  the  markets  for  coal. 

But  now  we  are  in  the  1960*8.  The  National 
Coal  Association  is  still  in  existence  and  un- 
der its  leadership,  the  co«U  industry  is  mak- 
ing a  vigorous  comeback.  This  is  Important 
to  West  Virginia — and  especially  to  the  Fifth 
District — which  is  the  largest  coal  producing 
Congressional  District  In  tbe  United  States. 
The  coal  industry  Is  expanding  its  export 
markets.  The  conversion  of  coal  into  steam 
energy  Is  constantly  being  made  more  effi- 
cient. Experiments  on  a  large  scale  are  being 
carried  on  to  test  the  conversion  of  coal  into 
oil  and  gasoline.  Tbe  use  of  coal  m  making 
plastics  is  under  study.  In  short,  the  coal  in- 
dustry today  Is  one  of  the  most  technicallj 
advanced  in  the  United  States. 

The  energy  needs  of  the  United  States  are 
constantly  expanding.  An  alert  coal  Industry 
can  capture  a  fair  share  of  the  market.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  outlook  for  coal  Is 
Improving. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OP  nxiNom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  June  1940,  in  blatant  disregard  of  all 
Its  previous  pledges,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded and  occupied  by  force  of  arms  the 
three  independent  nations  of  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania.  Even  though  the 
Soviet  Government  had  renounced  all 
sovereignty  to  the  Baltic  Republics  and. 
in  1920,  had  signed  treaties  with  each  of 
tbe  three  states  explicitly  recogniziiK 
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their  Independence  from  Soviet  control 
"forever,"  Russian  troope  forcefully  "In- 
corporated" these  free  and  sovereign  na- 
tions Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  this  was  Just  the  first  act  of  the 
tragedy.  On  June  14,  1941,  a  wave  of 
terror  began  which  had  no  parallel  In 
the  histories  of  these  tiny  nations.  Mass 
deportations  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  the  slave  labor  camps  of  Siberia 
were  undertaken  with  ruthless  efficiency. 
In  the  single  night  of  June  14-15  it  has 
been  estimated  that  15,000  Latvians  and 
30,000  Lithuanians  were  herded  into 
waiting  cattle  cars  for  the  long  cruel  trip 
into  slavery.  Under  the  pretext  that 
these  people  were  Nazi  sympathizers,  the 
Russians — themselves  in  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Hitler — gathered  up  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  peoples  of 
these  poor  nations  and  sent  them  to  Si- 
beria. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  those 
tragic  days.  A  whole  generation  has 
grown  up  which  has  never  heard  of  the 
mass  deportations  of  Baltic  peoples  Into 
Russian  slavery.  Many  do  not  even  know 
that  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  Inde- 
pendent and  free  naticxis.  Thus  it  be- 
comes our  sad  duty  to  devote  this  day  as 
a  day  of  remembrance.  It  is  our  hope  that 
someday  the  Baltic  States  will  again  be 
able  to  resume  their  rightful  place  in  the 
community  of  nations,  and  that  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  whilch  so  many  of  their 
peoples  still  cherish  will  be  rewarded. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's Captlal  has  been  the  host  to  num- 
erous guests  who,  of  late,  seem  suddenly 
to  have  aweJtened  to  the  threat  of  the 
Russian  Communist  bear. 

They  come  when  personally  affected, 
wanting  our  dollars  and  our  sons 
readied  for  another  war,  or  to  re«Mn- 
mend  further  negotiation  to  appease  the 
atheistic  godless  Communists. 

Strange  that  Mr.  Holt.  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia,  should  now  come  running 
to  us.  Our  boys,  exceeding  400,000,  are 
In  his  backyard  In  South  Vietnam  fight- 
ing Communist  shock  troops  and  Soviet 
material,  but  Australia's  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  a  free'  Southeast  Asia  totals 
a  mere  handful  of  men. 

And  we  beheld  the  great  Socialist 
leader  of  Britain,  Mr.  Harold  Wilson, 
come  to  counsel  us  that  our  Governments 
must  now  stick  together. 

Where  has  Mr.  Wilson  been  basking 
while  the  international  revolutionaries 
have  whittled  down  the  British  Empire 
to  the  extent  that  Great  Britain  is  but 
w  island  Itself?  Where  has  Wilson's 
Socialist  government  been  hiding  while 
lOjOOO  American  boys  have  suffered  their 
"Wis  torn  out  in  Vietnam? 


Has  one  Britisher  died?  Have  we  had 
even  one  word  of  moral  support? 

On  the  other  hand,  It  must  be  noted, 
business  with  the  enemy  has  been  seem- 
ingly profitable  for  the  RngllKh  buIL 
Why  should  England  have  become  up- 
set at  the  blockade  of  Israel  when  this 
Is  precisely  what  Wilson  and  his  party 
have  done  against  little  Rhodesia?  The 
British  Socialists  not  only  instigated 
this  oppressive  embargo,  but  they  re- 
cruited "other  nations,  including  our 
United  States,  to  collaborate.  Perhaps 
had  Rhodesia  possessed  oil,  she,  too, 
could  have  received  some  consideration.' 
Our  President,  standing  beside  Prime 
Minister  Wilson,  is  reported  to  have 
commented  that  the  recent  Washington 
dinner  party  was  "an  occasion  for  fam- 
Uy  and  very  close  friends— not  for  pomp 
and  circumstance.  (And  that)  ...  to- 
gether, we  stand  ready  to  support  our 
common  purposes,  our  mutual  hopes  for 
peace,  with  deeds.  If  we  do  that,  no 
problem  will  ever  be  so  great  that  we 
cannot  overcome  it." 

Pray  tell,  what  "common  purposes" 
does  America  have  with  defunct  Bri- 
tain? What  deeds?  Certainly  no  refer- 
ence to  Vietnam.  And  the  Rhodesian  af- 
fair has  turned  so  sour  In  public  opinion 
that  it  Is  not  discussed  in  good  taste. 

I  fear  that  all  is  not  good  for  America. 
The  newspaper  report  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister testimontd  dinner  may  prove  most 
interesting. 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  more 
American  boy,  for  a  weekend  friendship 
and  international  flattery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  arti- 
cle from  June  3  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  for  our  colleagues'  perusal : 
PRotK  MiNisTEa  Dines  at  WHm  Honsi 

(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 
There  wa«  a  f  eeUng  of  high  drama  in  the  air 
as   Britain's   Prime   MlnlBter   Harold    Wllaon 
came    to   dinner   last   night   at   the   White 
House. 

Several  of  the  major  flgures  In  this  period 
of  major  crisis  were  on  hand. 

Most  notable,  of  course,  were  President 
Johnson  and  the  Prime  Minister,  apparently 
the  chief  architect*  of  the  proposed  declara- 
tion of  maritime  powers  which  is  seen  as  one 
avenue  to  cool  the  explosive  «ltuatlon  in 
the  Middle  East. 

There  J  was  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Arthur  (Goldberg,  who  Is  on  television  more 
these  days  than  Mr.  Clean,  as  he  seelu  to  talk 
through  a  rational  solution  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis  In  the  U.N.  He  flew  beck  to  New 
York  late  last  night,  for  another  Secxulty 
Council  session  this  morning. 

There  was  Walt  W.  Rostow,  the  chief  man 
of  business  on  foreign  affairs  on  the  White 
House  Staff. 

There  were  Vice  President  Humphrey.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fenee  McNamara,  all  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  all  Involved  in 
the  currently  tense  situation. 

There  was  trouble-shooting  Ambassador 
Averell  Harrlman,  and  Democratic  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  probably  tbe  Presi- 
dent's most  vigorous  foreign  policy  critic  in 
the  Senate. 

There  was  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  regarded  by  many  as  the  RepubUcan 
most  fitted  to  take  over  in  this  era  of  recur- 
ring crises,  if  the  White  House  mantle  Is  to 
pass  to  G.O.P.  hands. 

With  such  a  cast  of  characters,  at  such 
a  moment  In  history,  action  and  excitement 
seemed  inevitable. 


But  It  was  not  to  be. 

President  Jobnson  defused  the  atmosphere 
In  hla  Ijrtef  after-dinner  toart,  when  he  de- 
clared that  this  was  "an  occasion  for  family 
aad  very  ckwe  friends — not  foe  pomp  and 
circumstance . " 

He  and  Wllaon  bad  "spent  tbe  day  talking 
over  the  troubled  state  of  the  world."  the 
President  said,  and  "tonight,  together,  we 
stand  ready  to  support  our  common  purposes. 
our  mutual  hopes  for  peace,  with  deeds  If 
we  do  that,  no  problem  will  ever  be  so  great 
that  we  cannot  overcome  It." 

But  he  said  nothing  more  ai>eclflc  than 
that,  and  Wilson,  in  his  answering  toast, 
made  clear  why. 

He  would  be  brief,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's lead,  the  British  leader  said  But  even 
in  long  speeches  these  days,  he  added  tri- 
umphantly, he  manages  to  say  "nothing." 

Twice  since  the  Middle  East  crlsu  flared 
he  has  spoken  for  45  minutes  on  the  subject, 
Wilson  said,  and  "in  both  cases  it  was  of 
paxamoimt  Importance  that  I  said  nothing. 
In  both  cases  I  succeeded." 

Of  the  Mid  East  crisis,  he  said  simply  that 
"in  this  grave  situation  it  Is  of  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  US.  and  Britain  work  to- 
gether," and  that  the  two  not  wcrk  alone 
but  in  concert  with  "llkemlnded  friends 
around  the  world,"  in  order  to  achieve  mulU- 
lateral   action. 

"We  are  committed  to  work  toward  a  eo- 
lution  through  the  UJI.  Security  CoimcU," 
Wilson  added.  He  was  "deUghted  to  see  your 
great  UJJ.  Ambassador.  Arthvir  Goldberg,  at 
the  dinner,  he  declared,  but  "those  of  us  who 
beUeve  in  the  achievement  ot  peace  through 
the  U.N.  know  that  we  have  a  great  task  to 
restore  the  autbcwnty  of  the  U.N,  which  has 
been  sadly  breeched." 

He  hoi>ed  the  "Bystem  of  peacemaking, 
which  received  a  sad  shock  last  week,  can  be 
revived,"  Wilson  declared  at  another  point. 
Britain  and  the  U.S.  believe  In  majority 
rule,  to  their  legislatures  and  In  the  U.N., 
the  British  leader  said,  "but  I  believe  the 
lesson  that  comes  out  of  the  current  crisis  is 
that  line  expressed  by  your  predecessor,  "One 
man  with  courage  makes  a  majority." 

"I  believe  this  Is  the  attitude  that  yovir 
government  and  mine,  and  others,  have  to 
bring  to  the  problems  of  the  world  today," 
he  siuiuned  up. 

Also  during  the  dinner  toast.  President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  to  aitaln's  ambassa- 
dor to  Washington.  Sir  Patrick  Dean,  and 
this  country's  ambassador  to  Britain,  David 
Bruce,  as  exceptionally  fine  counselors  to 
their  governments. 

The  President  also  had  warm  praise  fo* 
some  members  of  his  Republican  opposition. 
He  singled  out  New  York  Gov.  Rockefeller. 
Sen.  Hlckenlooper  of  Iowa,  Senate  Assistant 
Minority  Leader  Thomas  Kuchel  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Rep.  Bradford  Morse  of  Massa- 
chusetts, all  guests  at  the  dinner. 

Kuchel  especially,  he  said,  "is  a  dedicated 
leader  of  the  opposition,  one  of  tiiose  men 
who  always  put  their  country  above  personal 
political  ambition."  This  was  Kucbel's  25th 
wedding  anniversary,  the  President  noted, 
and  "we  are  so  happy,  we  could  share  It  with 
him." 

For  after-dinner  entertainment,  the  guests 
watched  the  "Salute  to  American  Musical 
Theater."  being  shown  for  the  second  night 
in  a  row.  Last  night's  audience  saw  it  outside 
on  the  South  Lawn,  however,  where  the  much 
larger  stage  gave  freer  rein  to  design  and 
lighting  wizard  Abe  Peder,  whose  still  slides 
on  a  backdrop  screen  were  much  more  ef- 
fective than  they  had  been  in  the  East  Room 
the  night  before. 

Several  guests,  including  the  terrible- 
tempered  Sen.  Morse,  were  lyrical  in  their 
praise  of  the  production  and  the  stunning 
outdoor  setting,  which  Included  a  sweeping 
panorama  that  included  the  lighted  White 
Houee  fountain,  Washington  Mcsiument  and 
Jefferson  Memorial,  and  the  star -filled  sky. 
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President  and  Mrs.  J(^naon  and  tba  Wil- 
sons spent  a  final  haU  hcrur  by  themael-vea 
on  tbe  White  House  second  floor  after  tbe 
prograza  ended. 

Lynda  Bird  Johnson  told  friends  ahe  had 
no  Immediate  plans  to  quit  her  Job  and  re- 
tiim  to  school — "though  I've  always  said  rd 
like  to  go  back  to  school  some  day." 

Whot  House  Gtjxsts 

Dinner  guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  John- 
son last  night  at  the  White  House  were: 

British  Ambassador  and  Lady  Dean 

Sir  Burke  Trend,  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet 

Sir  Solly  Zuckerman,  Chief  Scientmc  Ad- 
viser 

Sir  Michael  and  Lady  Stewart,  Minister, 
British  Embassy 

Adm.  Sir  Nigel  and  Lady  Henderson,  Brit- 
ish Embassy 

Economic  Minister  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Stev- 
ens, British  Embassy 

Mr.  A.  N.  Halls,  Private  Secretary 

Robin  WUson.  Son  of  Prime  Minister 

Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 

Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Rusk 

U.S.  B«p.  to  the  UN  and  Mrs.  Goldberg 

Justice  and  Mrs.  White 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Mrs.  Fowler 

Secretary  of  Defense  and  Ii<rs.  McNamara 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  Morse 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  Stennls 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  Kuchel 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 

Governor  of  New  York  and  Mrs.  Rockefel- 
ler 

Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  Mrs.  SnUth 

Rep.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Morgan 

Rep.  and  Mrs.  Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen 

Rep.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Rostenkowskl 

Rep.  and  Mrs.  F.  Bradford  Morse 

Ambassador  at  large  and  Mrs.  W.  Averell 
Harrlman. 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  David  K.  E. 
Bruce 

Chief  of  Protocol  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Sy- 
mington 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions and  Mrs.  William  M.  Roth 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Mrs.  S.  Douglaa  Oater.  Jr. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Walt  W.  Roetow 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  John 
M.  Leddy 

Dep.  Special  Assistant  to  the*  President. 
Francis  Bator 

Associate  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  at 
Claims  and  Mrs.  Philip  Nichols,  Jr. 

Chmn.  Democratic  National  C<»nmittee 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Bailey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forrest  Boyd,  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Bradley,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Brown,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hilton  C.  Buley,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  H.  Carpenter,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  Oscar  S.  Cox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Crawford,  News- 
week 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Austin. 
Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  O.  Donner,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  David  Dublnsky 

Dr.  and  Mn.  WUson  H.  Elklns.  College 
Park.  Md. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  Freeman,  Jackson- 
vUle.  Fla. 

Mr.  and  Mia.  Ray  Gilbert,  Mrs. — actreaa 
Janls  PiUge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kermlt  Gordon 

Miss  Kay  Halle 

BIr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  K.  Hamilton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorsey  B.  Hardeman,  8aa 
Angelo,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Rebekali  Harkneas,  New  Yoric.  N.T. 
Mr.  and  Mra.  Ja<A  Hlght 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  HIU,  Cypress  Mill, 
Tex. 

Mr.  Sol  Hurok,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Miss  Lynda  Bird  Joibnson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Karl.  Mrs. — actress 
Debbie  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Sol  Klttay,  ParX  Chester,  N.T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Lederer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  PhUip  J.  Levin  Warren,  NJ. 

Mr.  and  M»a.  Roger  Lewis,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  McCurdy,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  A.  McGee,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Meany,  Pres.,  AFL- 
CIO 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  P.  Schuman,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Schwartz,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mr.  John  H.  Sharon 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shoumatoff,  Locust  Valley, 
N.Y. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Spivack 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Stokes,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wagner,  New  York, 
N.Y.  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr., 
Armonk,  N.Y. 


Propagapda  Serves  Red  Line  in  France 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1960,  candidate  Kennedy  placed  special 
magnitude  on  the  question  of  the  U.S. 
image  abroad.  Since  the  administration's 
preoccupation  with  the  image  abroad  is 
clearly  seen  in  what  passes  for  present 
foreign  policy  I  believe  an  article  by  Cop- 
ley Press  Columnist  Dumitru  Danielopol, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  22  issue  of 
the  Elgin.  111.,  Daily  Courier-News,  merits 
thoughtful  consideration.  I  insert  this 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Propaganda  Serves  Red  Line  im  France 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

P.ARis. — In  America  "propaganda"  is  a  dirty 
word. 

But  I  h.ive  heard  it  spoken  more  often  in 
Paris,  in  the  last  few  days  than  in  years  In 
Washington.  Here  there  is  no  "Dr.  Goebbels" 
complex  about  propaganda.  It's  an  effective 
tool  of  government  and  it's  being  used  to 
fan  suspicion  and  outright  hostUity  to  the 
U.S. 

Attitudes  displayed  on  the  government 
controlled  radio  and  TV  are  shocking  to 
many  intelligent  and  cultured  Frenchmen, 
political  figures,  diplomats  and  newsmen. 

They  have  much  to  do  with  the  present 
an ti -American  feelings. 

One  would  think  the  United  SUtes  had 
made  the  1939  pact  with  Hitler  and  allowed 
him  to  conquer  France.  Propaganda  here 
seems  determined  to  wipe  out  all  memory 
of  France's  debt  to  America. 

"You  must  understand,"  said  a  high 
French  TV  ofDclal.  "many  of  our  writes  are 
yoimg,  they  don't  remember  what  America 
did  for  France  In  1917.  They  don't  even  re- 
member what  America  did  for  France  in 
World  War  XL" 

"Dont  you  teach  history?-  I  asked. 

He  got  slightly  red,  but  said  nothing. 

Many  French  writers  in  tbe  press,  radio 
and  TV  are  extreme  left  wing,  like  Emanuel 


dAstier  dela  Vlgerte,  a  former  member  of 
the  Communist  party  and  friend  of  Ho  Chl- 
Min,  whose  broadcasts  are  repulsively  biased 
against  America.  VS.  Ambassador  Charles 
Bohlen  recently  lodged  a  specific  protest 
against  one  broadcast. 

These  "new  left"  French  Intellectuals  foU 
low  the  Moscow  and  Peking  line.  Their  at- 
tacks increase  as  the  American  stand  In 
Vietnam  hardens,  hurting  Communists  all 
over  the  world. 

Today  their  aim  is  to  stop  America  short 
of  victory. 

These  Frenchmen,  like  Vietnam  critics  at 
home,  can  conveniently  forget  that  there  Is 
an  anti-Communist  side  to  the  Vietnam 
question. 

When  they  demand  that  America  "stop 
the  killing,"  they  show  no  concern  for  the 
millions  of  South  Vietnamese  who  wotild  face 
massacre  if  the  U.S.  listened. 

The  moral  question  In  Vietnam  must  be 
Judged  by  what  the  majority  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population  wants,  said  one  VS. 
ambassador  in  Western  Europe. 

"It  wants  no  part  of  communism,"  he  said. 

A  recent  private  poll  showed  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  population  was  ppo-Communlst. 

But  American  counter  propaganda  is  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  non-existent.  U.SJ.S. 
men  plead  lack  of  funds  but  privately  they 
will  admit  that  Washington  has  frowned  on 
any  hard-hitting  counter-attack. 

U.S.  policy  seems  determined  to  avoid  a 
hard  antl-Communlst  line  In  Europe  in  hopes 
that  the  Vietnam  war  will  not  upeet  President 
Johnson's  East-West  "bridge-building"  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  this,  virtually  the  only 
sound  Europe  bears  from  America  is  from 
those  who  oppose  our  policy  In  Vietnam. 

"We  only  8e«  the  pictures  of  Americans 
In  action  In  Vietnam,"  said  a  young  French 
businessman  trained  in  the  U.S.  "Why  don't 
the  American  newspap»ers  here  show  the  pic- 
tures of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Viet  Cong?" 

The  United  States  has  left  a  "free  field  to 
the  slanders,"  said  former  French  Ambas- 
sador Andre  Francois  Ponoet. 

"Your  cause  is  Just,"  he  said,  "but  you 
think  that  the  truth  is  self  evident.  It  is 
not.  You  got  to  flght  for  It,  to  proclaim  it  day 
by  day  foot  by  foot." 

It's  time  Americans  stopped  shuddering  at 
the  word  propaganda. 

They  forget  that  they  are  subjected  to 
propaganda  day  after  day  under  other  names. 

Public  relations,  advertising,  salesmanship, 
lobbies  all  Involve  propaganda.  It  has  become 
a  key  ingredient  of  business. 

As  Poncet  put  It,  propaganda  also  is  "an 
Important  weapon  In  the  art  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  American  head  of  a  large  international 
public  relatloiw  firm  suggests  that  the  Job 
of  selling  the  U.S.  policy  in  Exirope  should 
be    turned   over   to   trained   Europeans. 

"They  Icnow  how  to  talk  to  their  country- 
men," he  said.  "Too  much  USI3  material  is 
designed  to  American  tastes.  It  doesn't  go 
down  over  here." 

Whatever  the  solution,  one  must  be  found 
before  the  United  States  finds  itself  lit- 
erally talked  out  of  Western  Europe." 


President  McKinley't  Visit  to  Three  Oaki, 
Mich.,  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  michioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdau,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
village  of  Three  Oaks,  which  is  located 
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In  the  Fourth  District  of  Michigan,  has 
eboeen  a  unique  method  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  100th  anniversary. 

I  have  been  informed  the  village  will 
reenact  the  visit  which  President  Mc- 
Bnley  made  to  the  community  68  years 
ago. 

Some  residents  of  Three  Oaks  well  re- 
member the  Spanish-American  War 
President's  visit  on  October  17,  1899.  He 
came  to  dedicate  the  site  for  a  cannon 
captured  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  war 
and  presented  to  the  community  after 
Its  citizens  raised  $1,400  for  a  memorial 
to  the  men  of  U.S.  battleship  Maine. 

This  was  the  largest  per  capita  con- 
tribution of  any  community  In  the  Na- 
tion and  it  had  won  the  coveted  award 
for  Three  Oaks,  plus  the  admiration  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  naval  gun  became  known  as  the 
"Dewey  Cannon"  for  It  had  been  cap- 
tured from  the  Spanish  at  Corregidor  by 
Admiral  Dewey,  the  naval  hero  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

President  McKinley's  visit  will  be  re- 
membered on  the  opening  day  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration,  Sunday,  July  9,  and 
the  reenactment  will  Include  the  red  car- 
pet Incident. 

It  seems  that  the  village  made  every 
effort  to  treat  the  President  In  a  manner 
befitting  his  high  oflQce,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  literally  "roU  out  the  red  car- 
pet" for  him  to  walk  on.  President  Mc- 
Klnley  declined  the  honor,  remarking 
that  "God's  green  earth  was  good 
enough"  for  him. 

I  Join  with  thousands  of  others  who  are 
familiar  with  this  fine  southwestern 
Michigan  community  In  expressing  "best 
wishes"  on  the  occasion  of  its  100th 
birthday  which  will  be  marked — I  am  in- 
fonned — by  the  firing  of  the  famous 
"Dewey  Cannon." 


A  Tradition  of  Dnty:  Ad  Editorial  From 
the  Old  Reliable,  the  WeeUy  News- 
paper of  the  9th  Infantry  Division  m 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OV   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  re- 
ceives the  regular  Issues  of  the  Old  Reli- 
able, the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division— the  Kansas  Division— 
now  in  Vietnam.  The  Jime  10  edition  of 
the  paper  carried  a  timely  editorial  on 
the  slgnlflcance  of  June  14  because  It  la 
not  only  Flag  Day,  but  also  the  birthday 
of  the  UJS.  Army. 

This  editorial  has  a  message  for  all 
patriotic  Americfins,  especially  on  this 
particular  day.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

A  Tbadition  of  DtJTT 
The  U.S.  Army  celebrates  Its  182d  birthday 
Wednesday,  stlU  deeply  committed  to  a  mis- 
sion that  has  remained  unchanged  since  its 
lint  anniversary— tbe  preservaUon  oX  freedom 


and  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  ita 
allies. 

June  14  also  is  Flag  Day,  a  patrtottc  occa- 
sion celebrating  the  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  on  June  14.  1T77.  which 
established  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  tbe  na- 
tional flag. 

Both  anniversaries  mark  events  that  began 
In  troubled  times,  when  brave  men  dedicated 
to  revolutionary  Ideas  of  freedom  and  per- 
sonal dignity  struggled  against  incredible  ob- 
stacles to  preserve  their  new  way  of  life. 

Nearly  200  years  later,  another  generation 
of  Americans  Is  called  upon  to  protect  the 
heritage  of  freedom  from  forces  that  would 
destroy  it. 

The  Army  personnel  of  this  new  generation 
represent  a  modem,  powerful,  highly  mobile 
organization  of  well-trained,  well-equipped, 
well-supplied  soldiers. 

Today's  Army  Is  the  result  of  a  constant 
effort  by  the  United  States,to  be  prepared,  a 
policy  outlined  in  the  early  years  of  the  coun- 
try by  George  Washington : 

"If  we  desire  peace,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Institutions  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready 
for  war." 

The  high-powered,  rapid-firing  rifle  has  re- 
placed the  musket,  but  the  June  14  anniver- 
saries— for  the  flag  and  the  Army — stand  as 
a  reminder  to  today's  soldier  that  something 
more  valuable  and  more  effective  than  any 
material  was  handed  down  from  the  mlUUa- 
men  who  saw  the  first  birthday  of  the  Army 
and  later  the  birth  of  a  new  nation. 

That  something  is  the  tradlOon  of  cour- 
age, duty  and  honor  that  has  endured  and 
been   strengthened   through    years   of   strife  % 
and  years  of  peace. 


A  Cumberland  Gap  Wilderness  Will  Serve 
Everyone's  Interest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KZNTl/UKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  of  interest  to  citizens  of 
southeastern  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennes- 
see, and  southwestern  Virginia  recently 
appeared  In  the  Louisville  Oourier-Jour- 
nal.  This  editorial  concerns  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wilderness  area  contiguous 
to  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Park. 
The  scenic  beauty  and  great  historical 
value  of  this  region  will  attract  many 
tourists.  It  is  hoped  that  divergent  opin- 
ions regarding  the  development  of  the 
area  will  be  unified,  and  that  a  large 
acreage  of  this  wild,  beautiful  land  will 
be  included  in  the  wilderness  area,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Courier-Journal. 

The  editorial  follows: 
A  CuMBiaLAND  Gap  WmDiaiNBSs  Wrui.  Sebvb 

EVTHTOKE'S   iNTniEST 

The  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  directed  the 
National  Park  Service  to  study  roadless  areas 
of  6,000  acres  or  more  in  the  parks  to  see 
where  wilderness  areas,  to  be  kept  free  of 
commercialism  and  develc^mxent  could  be 
established.  Now  the  Park  Service  and  con- 
servationists are  at  loggerheads  over  the  Serv- 
ice plan  for  such  an  area  at  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Part.  Becaiise  of  the  region's  great 
natural  beauty,  and  its  role  In  Kentucky  his- 
tory, the  argument  has  caused  widespread 
Interest. 

Most  of  the  park  lies  within  a  strip  18 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide 


•top  tbe  Cumberland  escarpment,  stretching 
from  Cumberland  Gap  northward  into  Harlan 
County  aiKl  Virginia.  It  Is  twrdered  by  fine 
clUfe,  dotted  with  caves,  and  contains  two 
natural  trout  streams,  old  forests,  and  Mlsha 
Uokwa  Trail,  a  21-mlle  nature  traU  regarded 
as  pertiaps  the  finest  stretch  of  xmbroken 
biking  toaii  in  the  Bastem  United  States.  On 
the  edge  of  the  park  also  Ues  Hensley  Settle- 
ment, tbe  only  known  surviving  example 
of  a  frontier  mountain  vlllsge. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Park  Service  wants 
to  create  a  wilderness  strip  lasually  lees  than 
a  mile  wide  down  the  center  of  this  moun- 
talntop  section  of  the  park.  It  also  proposes 
to  extend  the  Allegheny  Parkway  through 
and  along  the  edge  of  the  park,  often  border- 
ing or  touching  the  wilderness  section.  This 
proposal  has  the  endorsement  of  local  govern- 
ment and  business  groi^>8,  who  see  park 
development  and  a  ridge-llne  route  for  the 
Parkway  as  features  to  attract  tourists. 

"Hie  conaervationlBts  favor  a  larger  wilder- 
ness area  (15.250  acres  agalnstt  8,980  acres) 
compietely  free  of  roads,  with  the  ADegheaiy 
Parkway  routed  through  the  v&Uey  below, 
outside  the  park.  They  point  out  that  the 
Park  Service  plan  would  leave  tbe  wilderness 
strip  surrounded  by  land  which  oould  be 
developed,  destroying  the  purpose  and  nature 
of  tiie  wilderness  area.  They  also  contend 
that  running  the  Pa<-kway  tfarough  and 
alon^de  the  park,  seldom  more  than  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  wtldemess  area, 
would  spoU  completely  the  sense  of  remofte 
quiet  so  essential  to  wilderness  and  make  the 
famed  iXisha  Mokwa  Trail  UtUe  more  than  a 
roadside  walk. 

PAEKWAT    WILL    BE    A    BOON 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  development  can- 
not pecooclle  tbese  two  viewpoints,  both 
of  which  seek  Improvement  of  the  region. 
Tbe  Alle^eny  Parkway,  a  scenic  road  to  run 
along  ridge  crests  from  Harper's  Fwry,  West 
Virginia  to  Middlesboro,  will  greatly  benefit 
the  Cumberland  Gap  area,  and  bring  thou- 
sands otf  people  annxially  into  a  region  rich 
in  scenery  and  history.  Tbe  wlldemeee  park 
will  also  be  a  boon;  there  are  dozens  of 
parks,  acenlc  spots  and  recreational  areas, 
but  very  few  unspoiled  wUdemess  regions 
available  to  the  populous  eastern  UjS.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  park  cannot  have  both 
without  one  destroying  the  oth^-. 

It  la  also  hard  to  see  why  tbe  Parkway 
should  not  be  routed  througb  the  valley  out- 
side th«  park,  with  access  roods  to  Henaley 
Settlwnent  and  scenic  overlooks  (though 
tbese,  too,  should  be  careftilly  limited  in 
size  and  numtter ) .  A  vrtldemeos  Ixvdered  by 
a  road  is  no  wUdemess  at  all  and  a  wilder- 
ness area  only  a  half-mile  wide  would  be 
ruined  by  the  fumes  and  noise  that  oome 
with  road  traffic. 

Furthermore,  building  the  Parkway 
tjipough  tbe  park  vrould  almost  certainly 
compel  tbe  state  to  reconsider  Its  plan  for 
tunnelling  UJS.  26-E  xmder  Cumberland  Gap 
in  order  to  avoid  carrying  the  ezptanded  high- 
way through  the  Gap,  and  consequently 
through  the  park.  This  tunnel  is  expected  to 
cost  at  least  $2,600,000.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  spend  such  an  amount  in  order  to  spare 
tbe  park.  If  the  Park  Service  is  planning  a 
road    directly    through    liie   park   itself. 


Fly  It  Proudly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  numbeo-  of  good  articles  and  edi- 
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torlals  {Minted  recentty  In  Sixth  District 
newspaper*  ooaunentlnc  on  respect  and 
honor  for  ttie  American  flag. 

Since  today  Is  Rac  Day.  I  think  tt  la 
particulaxly  i^jpropiiate  to  r^nlnt  two 
of  these  here.  One  Is  an  editorial  written 
by  Richard  E.  Hlggen,  editor  of  the 
Cosmos  News.  The  other  Is  a  letter 
printed  by  A.  J.  Henle  in  his  Lyon  County 
Independent.  Both  articles  appeared  (Xi 
June  8,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  these  articles  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

PLT  n  P«OTIDLT 

(By  Richard  K.  Hlggen.) 

Next  Wednesday,  June  14,  is  again  Fla^ 
Day  all  over  America.  It  U  a  day  set  aside 
for  Americana  to  show  their  loyalty  to  their 
nation  by  honoring  their  flag,  the  emblem 
of  their  country,  and  displaying  It  with 
pride. 

This  year  flag  Day  should  have  a  very 
special  significance  to  ail  of  us.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  many  and  frequent 
attacks  on  the  Sag,  both  in  other  countries, 
as  well  aa  In  the  United  States.  We  have  seen 
It  dishonored  and  burned  by  those  among 
our  own  natlcMi  who  apparently  are  loyal  only 
to  foreign  Ideals  and  Iszns. 

It  is  time  that  we,  as  Americans,  begin 
holding  our  head  up  again  and  flying  our 
flag  with  {Wide.  Remember  that  familiar  old 
song  that  goes  "Tour're  a  grand  old  flag; 
you're  a  high  flying  flag;  you're  the  sym.bol 
of  the  land  I  love;  the  home  of  the  free  and 
the  brave." 

This  Flag  Day  let  us  be  proud  of  America 
again.  Lets  fly  our  flag  high  with  pride. 

LXTTOt   TO   A   YOTJNG    DiSSENTER   WHO    BURNED 
A     FlAG 

Dear  Youko  Sir:  I  have  Just  read  yovir 
statement  b^ore  the  court  where  you  ap- 
peared on  charges  of  burning  an  American 
flag  during  the  course  of  a  "protest  march" 
In  which  you  took  part.  I  have  a  few  things 
I  want  to  say  to  you. 

First,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  support 
your  right  of  dissent.  If  you  feel  you  do  not 
agree  with  the  policies  of  your  government, 
you  have  the  right  and  the  freedom  to  say  so. 

If  you  feel  you  want  to  Join  a  protest 
inarch  that  does  not  violate  specific  local 
ordinances,  you  have  the  right  and  the  free- 
dom to  do  so. 

In  short,  I  will  support  your  right  of  dis- 
sent because  a  democracy  such  u  the  one 
whose  policies  you  do  not  agree  with  guaran- 
tees the  freedom  to  criticize  without  fear  of 
reprisal  by  the  government. 

But  when  you  "progress"  from  protest  and 
dissent  to  burning  the  fiag  of  your  country — 
and  mine — you  have  lost  me.  And  further- 
more, aa  the  Judge  told  you,  you  have  for- 
feited the  right  of  dissent  and  the  freedom 
of  protest. 

Here  are  a  few  truths  that  occurred  to  me 
that  may  not  have  occurred  to  you  simply 
because  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  enough 
of  them: 

The  right  of  dissent  must  be  earned  first 
and  cherished  and  protected  from  then  on. 
Your  right  of  protest  was  earned  for  you  a 
long  time  ago.  I  do  not  feel  you  have  earned 
your  personal  right  Just  yet — not  at  18  years 
old.  You  do  not  earn  the  right  of  protest  by 
arguing  with  your  dad  about  using  the  fam- 
ily car. 

Your  right  of  protest,  young  friend,  was 
earned  for  you.  And  It  has  been  protected 
for  almost  300  years  at  a  terrible  cost  In  pain 
and  blood  and  suffering. 

You,  my  young  friend,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  but  your  right  of  dissent  Is  Just 
as  strong  and  valid  ••  if  you  had  been  per- 
sonally involved. 


A  further  truth:  You  have  the  freedom  of 
dissent  and  protest  bat  yon  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offw  an  alternative  superior  to  or 
•a  acceptable  aa  what  you  protest.  The  fact 
that  you  protest  your  govaroment's  policy  in 
Vietnam  Tmeans  aotblng  U  you  have  none 
better  to  submit. 

Also,  you  are  not  the  only  one  who  enjoys 
freedom  o<  dissent  and  right  of  protest.  I 
have  as  much  right  to  differ  with  you  as 
you  have  to  differ  with  your  college  officials. 
I  have  as  much  right  to  protest  your  civil 
disobedience  as  you  have  to  protest  what  you 
termed  "police  state  action"  In  breaking  up 
your  "F>eace"  march. 

And  the  young  veteran  who  knocked  you 
down  when  you  set  fire  to  a  flag  had  as  much 
right  to  do  so  as  you  did  to  have  him  ar- 
rested. More,  In  my  view,  because  the  young 
veteran  had  earned  his  right  the  hard  way. 
I  mentioned  that  some  of  these  "truths"  oc- 
curred to  me  recently.  They  occurred  to  me 
while  I  was  attending  a  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance. Let  me  sum  up  a  bit  here: 

Young  sir,  I  will  defend  your  right  of  dis- 
sent and  freedom  to  protest,  right  down  to 
the  last  stop. 

But  when  you  burn  your  country's  flag — 
my  country's  flag — that's  where  you  and  I 
split  the  blanket.  And  that's  where  I  exer- 
cise my  right  of  dissent  and  protest. 

Now  don't  give  Die  that  old  cough  about 
being  a  "square"  and  a  "«uper-patrlot"  about 
the  flag.  I  am  no  super-patriot.  And  I  can 
look  at  my  country's  flag  without  melting 
into  maudlin  sentimentality. 

But  I  want  to  teU  you  this:  my  flag  has 
cost  me  too  much — me,  personally — to  allow 
me  to  sit  silent  when  It  Is  desecrated. 

I  have  bled  a  little  for  my  flag,  although  at 
the  time  I  had  not  seen  a  fiag  for  weeks. 

I  have  a  brother  in  the  military  cemetery 
at  St.  Mere  EgUsc  in  Normandy.  He  gave  a 
great  deaJ  for  his  flag,  at  24  years  old. 

I  tiave  two  stout  young  friends,  only  a 
little  older  than  you.  In  the  military  ceme- 
tery at  St.  Avoid  In  Alsace.  They  were  not 
"squares." 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  costs  I  have  i>ald 
for  the  right  of  dissent  and  freedom  of  pro- 
test, although  I  did  not  regard  them  as  such 
at  the  time. 

And  part  erf  thoee  costs  were  paid  to  guar- 
antee you  your  right  of  dissent. 

But,  yoiuig  friend,  I  did  not  pay  them  to 
guarantee  you  the  "right"  to  protest  by 
burning  my  fiag. 

So  whatever  penalty  the  Judge  has  or- 
dered for  you,  I  will  not  protest.  Because, 
you  see,  he  also  has  the  right  of  dissent. 


Oar  Flas  1$  Honored  by  the  Fbsl 
Maryland  Regiment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-       OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   KARTULND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  In 
recognition  of  Flag  'Week,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  honoring  in  a  Capitol  cere- 
mony the  First  Maryland  Regiment  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps.  This  historic  unit  to- 
day honors  the  First  Maryland  Battalion, 
which  was  originally  mustered  into  serv- 
ice In  late  1775,  when  it  fought  valiantly 
in  the  flrst  major  engagements  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  Marylanders  so 
Impressed  General  Washington  with 
their  spirited  bayonet  attack  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Long  Island  that  he  ordered  them 


to  iLcep  their  bayonets  fixed  at  aH  times, 
thus  earning  the  Utle,  "The  Bayonets  ot 
the  Revolution." 

The  unit  became  the  First  Maryland 
Regiment  with  the  reorganization  of  thi 
Army  in  late  1776.  After  distinguished 
service  in  the  northern  campaigns  from 
1777  to  1779,  they  were  detached  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  Army  of  the  Southern 
Colonies.  This  task  was  given  to  the 
Marylanders  because  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  Genenl 
Washington.  They  formed  the  backbone 
of  the  Southern  Army  in  all  campai^m 
imtll  the  independence  of  our  country 
was  assured.  Washington's  trust  had 
been  well  placed. 

Thie  modem  First  Maryland  Regiment 
was  organized  in  1964  with  the  express 
desire  to  authentically  portray  and  pw- 
petuate  the  memory  of  the  common  sol- 
dier of  the  original  regiment.  Many  hours 
of  painstaking  research  went  Into  the 
achievement  of  this  aim.  Each  item  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  unit  has  been 
carefully  reproduced  from  originals  in 
various  museums  and  private  collections. 

The  regimental  fife  and  drum  corps 
performs  18th  century  rudimental  mar- 
tial music.  All  selections  have  been  thor- 
oughly documented.  All  drill  and  cere- 
mony is  taken  exactly  from  the  Ameri- 
can manual  of  General  Von  Steuben,  first 
published  in  1779. 

At  the  present  time,  the  unit  Is  able  to 
portray  the  First  Maryland  Regiment  in 
its  two  distinct  tiniforms;  the  hunting 
shirt  uniform  of  the  period  1776-78,  and 
the  regimental  uniform  of  the  period 
1779-83. 


Do  Ton  Remember  Me? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CX)NNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>fTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  the  editorial  section  of  the 
West  Haven  Town  Crier,  on  May  25, 1967. 
The  Town  Crier  has  served  the  commu- 
nity of  West  Haven,  Conn.,  for  over  30 
years.  Currently  its  editor  and  publisher 
is  Mrs.  C.  Jane  Sullivan,  a  brilliant  and 
talented  woman. 

More  important  than  the  literary  style 
of  this  essay,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  message.  Today,  Flag  Day 
1967,  we  salute  our  national  symbol.  Our 
flag  is  a  symbol  of  many  things.  It  rep- 
resents our  institutions  and  our  way  of 
self-government.  It  stands  for  a  belief  in 
the  dignity  of  every  man  and  a  code 
which  Insists  that  every  man  be  treated 
with  respect  and  consideration  for  his 
human  worth.  This  following  essay  con- 
veys the  message  of  the  flag: 

"Do  You  Remembek  Mi?" 

Hello,  remember  me?  Some  people  call  me 
Old  Glory,  others  call  me  Stars  and  Strlp««: 
alao  I  have  been  referred  to  as  the  Sur 
Spangled  Banner.  But  whatever  they  call  me, 
I  am  your  flag  or,  «s  I  proudly  state,  tb« 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Then 
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U  something  that  has  been  bothering  me,  so 
I  thought  that  I  might  talk  it  over  with  you. 
Because  It  la  about  you  and  me. 

I  remember  sometime  ago — I  think  It  was 
Memorial  Day— people  were  lined  up  on  boOi 
sides  of  the  street  to  waitch  the  parade.  The 
town's  high  school  band  was  behind  me  and 
naturally  I  was  leading  the  parade.  When 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming  along,  waving  in 
the  breeze,  he  immediately  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  It  against  his  left  shoulder  so 
that  his  hand  was  directly  over  his  heart. 
Remember? 

And  you—  I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
as  straight  as  a  soldier,  you  didn't  have  any 
hat  but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute. 
They  taught  you  In  school  to  place  your  hand 
over  your  heart.  Remember  little  sister — not 
to  be  outdone,  she  was  saluting  the  same  as 
you.  I  was  very  proud  as  I  came  down  your 
street.  There  wwe  some  soldiers  home  on 
leave  and  they  were  standing  at  attention 
giving  the  mlUtary  salute.  Ladles  as  well  as 
men  all  paying  me  the  reverence  that  I 
deserve. 

Now  I  may  sound  as  If  I  am  a  little  con- 
ceited. Well,  I  am.  I  have  a  right  to  be. 
Because  I  represent  the  flneet  country  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America.  More 
than  one  aggressive  nation  has  tried  to  haul 
me  down  but  they  all  felt  the  fury  of  this 
freedom-loving  country.  You  know.  You  tmd 
to  go  overseas  and  defend  me. 

What  Happened?  rm  stUl  the  same  old 
fiag.  Oh,  I  have  a  couple  more  stars  added 
since  you  were  a  boy.  A  lot  nxore  blood  has 
been  shed  since  the  Memorial  Day  so  long 
ago.  Dad  Is  gone  now.  The  old  home  town  has 
a  new  look.  "ITie  last  time  I  came  down  your 
street  I  saw  that  some  of  the  old  landmarks 
were  gone,  but  In  their  place,  shining  ma- 
jestically In  the  sun,  were  a  number  of  new 
buildings  and  homes.  Yes  sir,  the  old  town 
Bure  bae  changed. 

But  now  I  dont  feel  as  proud  as  I  tised 
to.  When  I  come  down  your  street,  you  }XMt 
stand  there  with  yoiir  hands  In  yoiir  pockets 
and  give  me  a  small  glance  and  then  look 
away.  When  I  think  of  all  the  places  I  have 
been,  Anzlo,  Guadalcanal,  Korea — and  now 
Vietnam.  Then  I  see  the  chUdren  rimnlng 
around  and  shouting.  They  don't  seem  to 
know  who  I  am.  I  saw  one  man  take  off 
his  hat  and  then  look  around.  He  dldnt 
see  anybody  with  theirs  oT  so  he  quickly 
put  his  back  on. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  any  more?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for?  Have  you 
forgotten  aU  the  battlefields  where  men 
fought  and  died  to  keep  this  nation  free? 
When  you  salute  me.  you  are  actually  salut- 
ing them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Memorial  Honor  Rolls 
sometime.  LocA  at  the  names  of  those  that 
never  came  back.  Some  of  them  were  friends 
or  relatlvee  of  yours.  Probably  went  to  the 
same  school  with  some  of  them.  Tliafs  what 
you  are  saluting.  Not  me. 

Well  It  won't  be  long  until  ITl  be  coming 
down  your  street  sgaln.  So  when  you  see  me. 
stand  straight,  place  your  hand  over  your 
heart  and  youll  really  see  me  waving  back — 
my  salute  to  you.  And  111  know  that  you  re- 
membered. 
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Government  by  Guideline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OW   VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  growing  complexity 
and  size  of  the  Federal  Government  and 


many  of  us  share  the  concern  that  in  the 
Implementation  of  many  of  the  Govern- 
ment programs  broad  regulations  and 
directives  are  being  Issued  every  day. 

Much  discussion  has  been  held  here 
In  recent  weeks  with  reference  to  the  so- 
called  guidelines  being  used  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  It  Is  frequently  one 
of  the  major  concerns  of  many  of  our 
people  insofar  as  the  administration  of 
the  Government  programs  is  concerned. 
There  appeared  in  the  June  7  edition 
of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  In  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  a  very  fine  editorial  entitled 
"Government  by  Guideline,"  in  which 
the  editor  points  out  very  cogently  the 
problems  being  faced  by  states,  localities 
and  the  Individual  citizen  by  trying  to 
keep  up  with  what  is  being  done  and 
what  is  behig  required  by  the  various 
guidelines. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  many  of 
these  gmdelines  are  not  based  upon  law 
and  statutes  as  was  pohited  out  in  the 
recent  consideration  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Many  of 
the  local  governments  are  in  fact  put  to 
considerable  strain  In  trying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  gxildellnes  and  to 
understand  the  conditions  upon  which 
various  Federal  programs  are  activated 
at  the  local  level. 

Those  of  us  who  are  caUed  upon  to 
vote  for  authorization  and  appropriations 
of  existing  and  newly  created  agencies 
many  times  have  no  Idea  at  all  of  the 
eventual  requirements  to  be  set  up  under 
the  programs.  Even  less  Informed  are 
those  at  the  local  level  who  are  called 
upon  to  adhere  to  these  requirements  and 
to  explain  the  situation  to  the  local  peo- 
ple. The  Individual  citizen  Is  caught  in 
a  maze  of  misunderstanding  and  confu- 
sion. I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  so  many  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams are  now  meeting  with  dissatisfac- 
tion and  opix>sitlon  at  the  local  level. 

I  wish  to  Include  the  text  of  the  edi- 
torial together  with  my  remarks  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  reading  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 
The  editorial  follows: 

COVESNMENT  BY    GUIDELINE 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Texas  Governor  John 
Oonnally  described  one  of  the  most  critical 
problems  facing  the  States  today:  govern- 
ment by  guideline. 

He  was  alluding  to  the  distasteful  edicts 
that  Issue  from  Washington  In  Increasing 
numbers.  Each  of  these  edicts  carries  an 
ultimatum  to  State  governments:  Comply 
with  certain  regulations  or  you'll  loee  tmy 
Federal  funds  to  which  you  may  be  entitled. 
Strings  are  attached  to  every  program  that 
provides  Federal  funds,  on  a  matching  basis 
or  otherwise,  to  Implement  State  projects. 
Thus,  as  Governor  Connally  points  out.  Texas 
win  lose  not  only  S5  million  In  Federal  funds 
for  highway  saferty  prc^rams  If  It  falls  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations,  but  also 
•46  million  It  already  Is  slated  to  receive  for 
highway  construction.  One  of  these  Impor- 
tant guidelines  calls  for  the  removal  of  con- 
struction slgni  after  completion  of  road 
work.  ^ 

The  Impact  of  these  guidelines  may  be  seen 
In  the  constant  proUferatlon  of  Federal  pro- 
grams that  disburse  aid  to  States  under 
rigidly  Interpreted  rules  and  regulations.  In 
1962,  there  were  46  Federal  appropriations 
through  which  States  were  allotted  Federal 


funds:  today,  there  are  no  fewer  than  399 
such  appropriations  being  disbursed  through 
170  programs  administered  by  21  UJ8.  de- 
partments. 150  Washington  bureaus,  and  400 
regional  offices. 

For  each  sum  of  Federal  money  granted 
to  a  State,  there  are  "terms"  that  must  be 
met.  Often,  neither  house  of  Congress  has 
approved  these  guidelines,  but  each  bureau- 
crat responsible  fear  any  phase  of  a  Federal 
aid  program  obviously  has  his  own  Ideas 
about  desirable  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
States  to  follow,  no  matter  how  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  they  may  be.  And  the 
States  must  put  up  or  shut  up. 

The  difficulties  engendered  by  the  need 
to  comply  with  Federal  gxildeUnes  has  caused 
much  disenchantment  to  develop  over  the 
use  of  Federal  funds.  In  State  programs. 
This  may  account,  In  part,  for  the  grow- 
ing support  for  a  plan  to  give  the  States 
block  grants  in  Federal  funds,  with  no 
strings  attached.  Better  still,  some  congress- 
men are  toying  with  the  novel  notion  that 
the  current  system,  whereby  taxes  flowing 
Into  the  Federal  coffers  are  redistributed 
after  being  reduced  by  administrative  ex- 
penses. U  Impractical.  Of  course,  by  keeping 
a  hand  on  the  purse-strings,  the  Federal 
government   maintains   control. 

Governor  Connally  is  not  shadow-boxing 
with  fantasy  when  he  voices  fears  that  the 
republican  form  of  government  in  Washing- 
ton Is  being  subverted  by  "goveirnment  by 
guideline."  His  fears  may  be  realized  In 
the  growing  burden  on  State  officials  im- 
posed by  proliferaUng  paperwork  demanded 
by  Federal  Officials.  Deadlines  must  be  met 
and  supporting  documents  filed,  or  the 
money  will  be  cut  off.  As  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams continue  to  Increase,  so  wUl  the 
ability  of  the  central  government  to  dictate 
terms.  ITiat  Is  the  crisis  in  destructive  fed- 
eralism that  Governor  Connally  distrusts. 
and  he  Is  not  alone. 


Toward  the  Great  Hope— World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKNWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
atomic  age  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  some  kind  of  world  government 
has  been  evident — nowhere  more  glar- 
ingly so  than  in  Vietnam,  and  more  re- 
cently. In  the  Mideast.  For  the  survival 
of  the  human  race  It  is  essential  that  the 
only  two  nations  in  the  world  with  "sec- 
ond strike  capability"  move  to  eliminate 
war  with  each  other  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  a  third  party  to  wage  the  hie 
war.  But  moving  toward  this  world  order 
must  be  by  mutual  consent,  and  with 
mutual  concessions. 

A  year  ago  the  United  States  succeed- 
ed in  having  the  problem  of  'Vietnam 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  but  did 
not  press  for  a  vote.  Noting  the  recent 
Soviet  mood  of  restraint  £ind  cooperation 
in  the  Mideast  crisis,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  we  should  now  seize  this  opportunity 
to  move  confidently  into  this  new  diplo- 
matic climate.  In  the  hope  that  our  de- 
clared objective  of  moving  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table  in  'Viet- 
nam can  be  realized. 
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Mr.  C.  Lt  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times  suggests  a  siunmlt  conference  as 
an  alternative  technique  to  achieve  the 
same  objective.  While  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  take  up  the  Vietnam 
problem  In  the  near  future,  I  would  per- 
sonally welcome  a  summit  conference 
where  many  of  the  other  worlds'  prob- 
lems of  anns,  boundaries,  trade  can  also 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sulz- 
berger when  he  says: 

Through  no  fault  of  cur  own  the  world 
power  balance  haa  shifted  suddenly  In  our 
favor  and  the  time  has  come  for  decisive  ef- 
forts to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 

1  would  commend  this  thoughtful  col- 
timn  in  the  June  11  New  York  Times  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  in- 
clude It  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcorb  : 
FoEEiGN   Attaibs:    Ak   Idka   Pnnw   Its  Timk 

Through  no  fault  of  our  own  the  world 
power  balance  has  shifted  suddenly  In  our 
favor  and  the  Ume  has  come  for  decisive 
tSorta  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  United  States  can  claim  no  credit 
for  Israel's  swift  victory,  but  the  fact  of 
that  victory  was  of  strategic  benefit  to  ua 
although  our  role  wsis  confined  to  waflUng. 

We  are  assailed  by  Arab  and  Communist 
propaganda  for  having  tipped  the  balance 
of  a  campaign  in  which  we  played  no  part. 
Therefore,  despite  ourselves.  American  pres- 
tige has  risen.  Conversely,  because  Moscow 
openly  sponsCM'ed  the  Arab  cause  and  failed 
to  help  It  in  the  crunch,  Soviet  prestige  has 
sunk  despite  Its  violent  postmortem  prop- 
aganda efforts. 

A    VIBRANT    U.S.A. 

Through  the  behavior  of  their  client  states 
the  fate  of  both  paramount  powers  was  thus 
Inextricably  engaged.  Thanks  to  IsraeU 
toughness,  the  United  States  looks  more 
vibrant;  the  Soviet  Union  looks  less  so.  The 
triumph  proclaimed  as  "Inevitable"  for 
revolutionary  causes  championed  by  Com- 
munism appears  less  inevitable. 

The  Arab  armies,  of  course,  were  In  no 
aenss  CommunlBt  but  Russia  was  their 
political  and  military  arsenal.  Now  they  are 
shattered.  Russia  la  hitmilUated  because  Its 
advocacy  faltered  when  most  needed.  And 
enc«  again  China  can  sneer  that  Moscow 
works  in  cahoots  with  Washington  because 
the  two  capltala  Joined  in  non-belligerency 
and  in  supporting  a  cease-fire — despite  sub- 
sequent diatribes. 

The  Middle  East  puzzle  remains  insoluble 
and  the  furnaces  of  resentment  have  again 
been  stoked  but,  in  terms  of  burning  world 
crises,  one  may  hope  we  can  soon  revert 
again  to  only  one:  the  Southeast  Asian  war. 
There  the  moment  has  arrived  for  an  active 
American  initiative. 

Material  factors  haven't  changed  but  psy- 
chological factors  have.  Because  Israel  was 
depicted  as  an  outpost  of  the  West  and  the 
Arabs  boasted  Soviet  protection,  the  West  to- 
day looks  poised  and  vital  and  its  adver- 
saries faltering  and  divided. 

For  this  reason  President  Johnson  might 
find  it  desirable  to  make  a  dramatic  attempt 
to  end  the  Interminable  and  indecisive  con- 
flict in  Vietnam.  The  following  formula  pre- 
sents itself: 

(i) — After  Issuing  a  preamble  stressing 
his  Interest  in  peace,  the  President  could  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  going  to  Geneva 
within  a  fortnight  and  remaining  as  long  as 
necessary  to  consult  with  any  and  all  other 
powers  or  movements  concerned  with  pro- 
ducing a  Vietnam  settlement. 

(2) — This  hope  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  proclaimed  desire  for  a  broadly  based  con- 
ference, at  least  as  representative  as  that  la 
Geneva  during  1964  when,  among  others,  the 
Peking  Government  was  represented.  An  In- 
vitation might  be  extended  to  London  and 


Moscow  to  resume  their  functions  as  co- 
chairmen.  Furthermore,  this  time  the  UjSJL 
would  attend  as  a  fuU  member,  not  merely  aa 
an  observer.  There  should  be  no  quibbling 
about  credentials  for  other  participants.  In- 
cluding the  Vletcong. 

(3) — To  prepare  the  basis  for  negotiation 
the  President  might  announce  that  he  was 
promptly  sending  to  Geneva  a  delegation  ot 
distinguished  Americans  to  receive  any  visi- 
tors, delegatei  or  communications  concerned 
with  procedures  or  agenda  for  a  conference. 

END  THE  BOMBING 

(4) — Since  the  existing  atmosphere  Is  not 
favorable  to  negotiation,  the  President  could 
announce  that  the  United  States  feels  so 
anxious  for  jseace  that  he  is  ordering  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— with  no  conditions  and  with  no  com- 
mitments. 

(5) — This  would  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pressed hope;  the  American  i>eQple  expect 
their  adversaries  to  take  note  of  these  de- 
velopments and  perhaps  to  make  tangible 
moves  of  their  own  encouraging  the  prospect 
of  talks.  For  example,  Hanoi  might  curb 
southward  dispatch  of  soldiers  and  supplies 
and  Invite  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission to  Inspect  the  main  Infiltration  ar- 
teries. This  would  be  a  "hope"  and  an  "ex- 
pectation," not  a  quid  pro  quo  demand. 

(6) — Such  a  U.S.  policy  statement  would 
emphasize  Its  wish  for  a  quick  search  for 
honest  compromise.  In  the  meantime,  first 
an  American  delegation,  then  the  President 
himself  would — on  U.S.  Initiative — arrive  In 
Geneva  and  start  a  unilateral  effort  for 
peace. 

ALTEBNATIVB    SOLUTIONS 

(7) — If,  however,  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  waiting,  there  Is  no  sign  of  response  from 
the  other  side,  the  President  should  explain 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  contemplate 
other  ways  of  ending  the  drawn-out  conflict 
by  less  desirable  means.  He  would  then  have 
to  apply  drastic  surgery  to  a  debilitating 
cancer. 

This  formula  is  not  original;  but  Its  au- 
thors perfer  to  remain  anonymoxis.  It  has 
been  considered  at  high  levels  here  and 
abroad.  Until  now  certain  people  have  argued 
the  moment  was  not  ripe  for  action.  Today  It 
Is  ripe  and.  as  Victor  Hugo  said:  "No  army 
can  withstand  the  strength  of  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come." 


Lithuania,  Latvia,   and   Estonia   Have   a 
Right  T«  Be  Free  and  Independent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  June  12-16  marks  an  infamous 
anniversary  in  the  world's  history. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  this  week  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  the  Baltic 
States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  tyrants  took  over  these  nations 
savagely,  by  armed  might.  Since  then 
their  stewardship  has  been  that  of  op- 
pression, suppression,  and  emaciation  of 
national  identity.  There  have  been 
brutal  mass  transportations  of  citizens 
of  these  countries  to  slave  labor  camps, 
large-scale  killings  and  the  other  atro- 
cities which  accompany  Communist 
rule  of  any  peoples. 

Today   these  same  Russians  are  sit- 


ting In  the  United  Nations,  attempting 
to  spread  their  control  through  settle- 
ments and  concessions  in  the  Mid  East 
mess.  These  same  Russians  are  shipping 
arms,  anununition,  and  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam  to  kill  our  OI's. 

Congress  Is  not  the  administrator  of 
foreign  policy.  The  Congress  cannot 
right  some  of  our  wrongs  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. However,  Congress  can  suggest,  and 
does  reflect,  the  will  of  the  American 
people  in  matters  of  foreign  relations. 
House  Concurrent  Resoltition  416, 
passed  by  the  House  on  June  21,  1965, 
and  by  the  Senate  on  October  22,  1965, 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia. 
and  Estonia. 

I  suggest  that  now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  our  U.N.  Ambassador,  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  to  bring  before  the  UJ^, 
the  question  of  restoring  the  boundaries 
and  free  rule  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia — thus  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  House  Concurrent  Resoluticax  416. 

While  we  are  actively  engaged  in  se- 
curing freedom  for  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, we  should  be  no  less  determined  to 
secure  eventual  freedom  from  conimun- 
ism  for  the  enslaved  of  Europe.  The 
plight  of  these  people  measures  the  basic 
difference  between  our  approach  to  the 
world.  ■  and  that  of  the  Communists. 
While  we  seek  to  support,  strengthen,  and 
build  other  nations,  the  Reds  seek  only 
to  weaken,  divide,  and  conquer. 

May  I  remind  those  who  want  to  build 
bridges  to  the  Russians  in  the  Kremlin 
that  these  bridges  must  span  the  chasm 
of  despair  created  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  millions  who  yearn  to  be 
free,  and  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
countrymen  who  now  live  in  our  land  of 
freedom,  and  who  seek  action  from  their 
Government  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
Baltic  States,  their  original  homelands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  stat«nent  by  the  Americans 
for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States,  which  describes  fully  the 
immorality  of  the  Soviet  actions  in  East- 
em  Europe. 

Also,  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  and  represents  a  clear- 
cut  pattern  of  the  American  public's  be- 
lief in  freedom  for  all  who  seek  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
documents,  and  join  me  in  urging  that 
our  United  Nations  delegation  put  be- 
fore that  world  body  the  question  of  free- 
dom for  the  Baltic  States. 

Texts  are  as  follows: 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Have  a  Right 
To    Bx    Free    anp    Independent 

Since  June  15,  1940,  the  Baltic  States  have 
been  suffering  in  the  Soviet  captivity.  The 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Baltic  States  have  never  experienced  in 
their  long  tiistory  through  centuries  such  an 
extermination  and  annihilation  of  their  peo- 
ple as  during  this  Soviet  occupation  since 
June  15,  1940.  During  the  last  twenty-seven 
years  the  countries  lost  more  than  one  fourth 
of  their  entire  population.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  were  murdered  by  the  Kremlin 
despots  or  died  in  exile  in  Soviet  slave-labor 
camps  and  prisons  in  Siberia  and  other 
placee  of  Communist  Russia.  At  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  present  populatlor,  of  Soviet-oc- 
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eupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are 
not  the  Baits,  but  the  Soviet  colonists.  The 
genocldal  operations  and  practices  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end 
in  sight.  Bearing  In  mind  that  all  of  the 
murdwed  and  deported  people  have  been 
tbe  most  educated,  oourageoajs,  industrious, 
comprising  the  strongest  elements  of  the 
countries,  the  losses  In  population  become 
niar«  terrible  and  almost  fatal  to  the  sur- 
rlval  of  the  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Es- 
tonian nations. 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  details  of  the 
goriet  occupation  of  Lithuania.  At  the  same 
tune  that  the  forces  of  occupation  were  en- 
trenching themselves  and  the  mock  elec- 
tions were  being  carried  out  In  1940.  leaders 
and  active  members  erf  all  non-Communist 
poUUcal  parties  and  thousands  of  public  of- 
ficials were  arrested.  This  was  but  a  prelude 
to  one  of  the  most  despicable  acts  of  modern 
times,  namely  the  mass  deportations  that 
ensued.  Interrupted  only  by  a  temporary 
Narl  occupation  of  Lithuania  from  1941  to 
1944,  when  the  Soviets  re-occupled  Lithua- 
nia, these  deportations  went  on  for  about 
a  decade.  People  from  every  walk  of  life,  even 
old  and  dying  people,  were  put  on  cattle 
frelgbt  cars  foe  the  three-week  Journey  to 
Siberia  or  remote  areas  near  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  number  of  all  the  deportees  amounted  to 
about  twenty  percent  of  the  population,  or 
800,000  Lithuanians.  In  two  nights  alone  of 
June,  1941,  34,260  Lithuanians  were  deported 
to  the  horribly  miserable  conditions  of  the 
ilave-labor  camp>8.  The  consequent  death 
toll  of  these  deportees  was  very  high. 

With  the  Increase  of  physical  terrorlza- 
tlon  by  the  Soviets,  a  strong  Lithuanian 
underground  resistance  organization  was 
{onned  and  fought  the  Soviets.  It  was  an 
heroic  and  widespread  resistance  movement, 
but  It  was  a  costly  one :  after  the  war  about 
30,000  died  In  battles  with  Russian  Com- 
munists. 

If  we  demand  for  freedom  for  all  nations 
In  Asia  and  Africa,  we  should  do  exactly 
the  same  thing  In  Europe.  The  Baltic  States 
(Lithuania,  Lativa,  and  Estonia)  are  more 
tlian  700-year-old  nations  and  they  have  the 
nme  (or  even  more)  right  to  be  free  and 
Independent  as  any  new  country  In  any  part 
of  the  world.  We  shoiild  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole  or 
in  part,  any  place  In  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union  is  surely  Intolerable. 

H.   Con.   Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
•ubjugation.  domination,  and  exploitation 
coostltutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
nghU,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
detennlnation;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
Ireely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
Tta,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prtred  of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
tt>e  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
^on.  through  a  program  of  deportations 
»nd  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethlnc  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
P<*cy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
jxoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  ctil- 
Wrtl,  and  family  Ues  between  the  people*  of 
w*  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Betolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
\ne  Sentae  concurrinfi) ,  That  the  House  of 


Representatives  at  tlie  United  State*  urge 
th«  Prertdent  ot  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  oC  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  othM-  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
mean*  a*  be  deem*  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
tlie  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Note. — House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  record  vote  of  298  yeas  to  no  nays  on 
June  21,  1965,  and  unanimously  passed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  October  22.  1966. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAirD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
2d  Lt.  Larry  V.  Chmlel,  and  Capt.  James 
A.  Graham,  were  recently  killed  during 
combat  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  these  two  young  men  and 
to  honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 

A  Marine  second  lieutenant  from  Balti- 
more who  was  a  1966  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uate and  a  Marine  captain  who  grad-oated 
from  Frostburg  State  College  have  been 
killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

They  were  identified  as  2d  Lt.  Larry  V. 
Chmlel,  husband  of  Mrs.  Larry  V.  Chmlel,  of 
801  Marigold  road.  Glen  Bumle.  and  Capt. 
James  A.  Graham,  husband  of  Mrs  Janice 
Graham,  of  Hubert,  N.C. 

Lieutenant  Chmlel  was  bom  in  Baltimore, 
graduated  from  Poly  In  1959,  and  that  sum- 
mer Joined  the  Marine  Oorpe  as  an  enlisted 
man.  He  was  later  admitted  to  the  Naval 
Academy  after  nine  months  of  preparatory 
school. 

His  father,  Harry  A.  Chmlel,  said  last  night 
that  "Larry  was  a  marine  since  he  could  walk 
and  talk.  He  always  read  books  on  marines. 
He  had  pictures  of  marines  plastered  all  over 
the  walls.  He  was  a  marine — period." 

Mr.  Chmlel  said  his  son  "was  happy  wher- 
ever they  sent  him,"  although  he  wrote  from 
Vietnam  that  some  units  were  "taking  pretty 
much  of  a  shelacklng." 

Lieutenant  Chmlel,  who  was  25,  was  mar- 
ried last  November  to  the  former  Judy  Lee 
Peoria,  a  first-grade  teacher  at  the  Glendale 
Elementary  School  In  Glen  Bumle.  His  wife 
said  last  night  that  he  was  an  Infantry 
officer  and  had  wanted  to  serve  in  Vietnam. 

DIED     NEAR     QtTANG     TRI 

He  arrived  In  Vietnam  last  January  and 
was  shot  In  the  face  May  8.  A  bullet  was 
removed  from  his  Jaw.  and  he  was  returned 
to  the  field  after  being  hospitalized  less  than 
a  month. 

He  was  shot  In  the  chest  and  killed  last 
Friday. 

Lieutenant  Chmlel  was  brought  up  at  3305 
DuPont  avenue.  Last  September,  his  par- 
ents moved  to  222  Hilltop  road,  Riviera  Beach. 

Besides  his  parents  and  his  wife,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother,  Gilbert,  of  Baltimore,  and 
by  both  his  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Chmlel,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Dew, 
of  Martina  Perry.  Ohio. 

Captain  Graham,  who  was  26,  was  killed 
Saturday  near  Quang  Trt.  dose  to  the  de- 


militarized Bone.  He  was  shot  In  the  head 
whUe  leading  a  company  of  marines  on  a 
patrol. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  December 
10,  1966.  and  "would  have  felt  lew  a  marine 
had  he  not  gone  there,"  hia  wife  said  last 
night.  Following  his  tour  of  duty  there,  he 
was  to  have  studied  applied  mathematics  at 
the  Naval  Graduate  School  In  Monterey. 
CaUf. 

COMMISSIONED    IN    ig«4 

Captain  Graham  was  commissioned  In  the 
Marine  Corps  In  1964.  his  fourth  year  as  a 
marine.  He  first  enlisted  in  the  Army  at  the 
age  of  15.  His  age  was  discovered  two  years 
later,  and  he  was  discharged.  He  graduated 
from  Frostburg  State  College  In  1963. 

Although  born  In  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  he  grew 
up  In  Accokeet,  Prince  Georges  county.  He 
completed  his  high  school  equivalency  in 
Brandywine,  Md.  Since  he  enll&ted  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  had  undergone  parachute 
and  Ranger  traln.ng.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965  during  the  po- 
UUcal InstabUlty  there. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  Is  survived  by  a  son 
and  daughter,  John  C.  and  Jennifer  L. 
Graham. 


Flag  Day,   1967 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or   MASSaCBTTSETTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  all  Americans  to  pay  spe- 
cial recognition  to  our  flag  on  this  day. 
but  we  should  not  allow  any  other  day 
of  the  year  to  pass  without  remember- 
ing and  being  grateful  for  what  our  stars 
and  stripes  represent. 

In  that  regard,  the  ever-patriotic 
Anthony  Cama  presented  a  full-page 
tribute  to  the  American  flag  In  the  Lynn 
Sunday  Post,  Lynn,  Mass.  I  feel  that  this 
is  worthy  of  reading  by  all  Americans; 
50  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  (^portunlty 
on  Flag  Day,  1967,  to  quote  Mr.  Cama's 
message  in  Its  entirety,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Lynn    (Mass.)    Sunday  Post. 

June  11.  1967] 

So  PtouDLT  We  Hail  Oits  CotmrEVs  Plac. 

Plt  Ouh  Stabs  and  Stripes  on  Flag  DaT 

A  Most  Sacred  and  Glorious  Day  fob  th« 
Stab  Spangled  Banner  or  This  Nation: 
Thb  Symbol  or  Freedom  and  Justici  fob 
All  Men  in  This  Splendid  American  Re- 
public Where  the  Torch  or  Libertt 
Eternally  Burns 

(By  Anthony  Cama,  Teacher,  author,  poet, 
and  member  of  the  New  E^ngland  Executive 
Council  Freedoms  Foundation,  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.) 

These  are  the  hours  of  great  distress  all 
over  the  world !  In  our  own  land,  these  mag- 
nificent United  States  of  America,  we  have 
our  anguished  days  when  our  fighting  men 
in  Viet  Nam  are  so  valiantly  battling,  sacri- 
ficing, and  dying  in  the  Jungle  battlefields, 
BO  that  our  Flag  may  fly  unsullied  and  im- 
stalned  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world! 

Oxir  Flag  Is  the  glorious  symbol  of  a  great 
nation  bom  out  of  the  suffering  and  bat- 
tles of  our  American  Revolution,  when 
George  Washington,  the  then  general  of  the 
Army  and  later  our  first  President,  knew  well 
the  torments  and  anguish  of  Valley  Forge, 
the  crossing  of  the  Delaware  in  midwinter, 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Torktown!  It  fiew  with  great  honor  during 
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the  Civil  Wax  and  knew  the  sorrow  of  state 
fighting  state  and  the  loes  of  the  ^eat 
emancipator.  President  Lincoln.  In  the  Spwtn- 
lab-Amerlcaa  War.  World  War«  I  and  II.  the 
Korecm  conflict,  and  the  Cuban  crlsU  threat. 
It  haa  raised  Its  colon  ever  glorious  and 
beautiful.  Today,  before  the  whole  world.  It 
gallantly  waves  over  the  rice  paddles  and 
Jungles  of  Viet  Nam.  where  young  Amenc&n 
boys  fight  and  die  In  Its  defense  and  en- 
hancement. 

This  writer  Is  proud  to  present  the  dra- 
matic writing  of  Sidney  L.  DeLove,  author  of 
"The  Quiet  Betrayal"  and  president  of  In- 
dependence Hall  of  Chicago.  111.: 

"CAN    WK    WAV«   THE    WlMi   TOO    MUCH 

"Is  It  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  of  covirse.  that  you  wave  It  with 
Integrity?  Is  It  possible  to  study  Lincoln  or 
Shake8pe<u«  too  much?  Is  It  possible  to  read 
the  Bible  too  much?  The  great,  the  good,  the 
true,  are  inexhaustible  for  inspiration,  ex- 
ample and  strength.  I  believe  that  we  are  not 
waving  our  flag  enough,  not  nearly  enough. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing 
a  tendency  to  be  timid  or  even  apologetic 
about  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Walk  up 
and  down  the  streets  on  July  4th  and  count 
the  flags.  It  Is  ovir  nation's  birthday,  a  sacred 
day  In  world  history,  the  most  important  day 
of  America.  Why  Isn't  the  flag  flying  on 
•very  rooftop  and  from  every  home  and 
building? 

"This  complacement  attitude  Is  strong 
•Tldenoe  of  cancerous  patriotic  decay.  The 
flag  is  a  symbol  of  our  national  unity.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  our  undying  devotion  to  oxir 
eountry.  It  stands  for  the  best  that  is  In  us 
...  for  loyalty,  character,  and  faith  In 
democracy. 

"Isnt  our  flag  a  synonym  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Does  it  not  represent 
man's  greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream? 
b  It  not  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goal 
to  which  generations  have  aspired? 

"1  bdleve  It  Is  Ume  for  \i» — for  the  mad. 
rushing  Twentieth  Century  American — to 
Stop  for  a  moment  and  think.  Let  us  arrest 
our  near  reverential  admiration  of  material 
suooesa  and  return  to  the  spiritual  and 
ethical  valuas.  Let  us  imbue  and  rekindle  in 
ourselves  and  our  children  the  so-called  old- 
fashioned  way  of  patriotism,  a  burning  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  and  Ideals  upon  which 
ova  country  was  founded. 

"Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isn't  the  flag  Patrick  Henry.  Jef- 
ferson. Franklin.  Washington.  Nathan  Hale, 
Gettysburg  and  Valley  Forge.  Paul  Revere, 
Jackson,  and  other  great  men  and  women 
Who  have  given  us  our  heritage?  When  you 
look  at  the  flag,  cant  you  see  the  Alamo, 
Corregldor,  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrlmac?  Lest  we  forget.  Isn't  the  flag 
Flanders  Field.  Bataan.  Iwo  Jlma.  Normandy, 
Babe  Ruth,  and  Davy  Crockett? 

"The  great  events  of  our  past  and  present 
are  wrapped  up  In  otir  flag.  It  Is  a  symbol  of 
this  blessed  natton.  a  giant  In  industry, 
sducatlon.  and  commerce — millions  of  fertile 
square  miles,  wheatlands.  coal  mines,  steel 
plants — our  great  republic,  the  chosen  Infant 
destined  to  be  man's  last  remaining  hope  for 
■uffering  humanity,  a  shining  beacon  of 
light,  noble  and  glorious  the  haven  for  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  and  truly  God's 
gift  to  mankind. 

"That  Is  what  the  flag  means  to  me.  Can 
w  wave  It  too  much?  I  domt  think  so.' 

Let  us  honor  our  Flag  and  stand  proud 
and  erect  when  It  paaaea  ua  by.  Let  the  Pledg* 
ol  AUeglanes  be  a  rededlcatlon  of  our  lovs 
aad  the  -ingtwg  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
net^  b*  our  tzlumphant  voice  in  our  devo- 


tion to  ths  flag,  a  glocloua  symbot  of  our 
Invincible     repui>Uc     and     our     wonderful 

American  way  of  life! 

GCVERNOa'S    PaOCLAMATION 

Prom  th»  ofOce  of  Governor  Volpe  comes 
this  Proclamation: 

"On  June  14.  1777.  John  Adams  of  Mass- 
achusetts submitted  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  giv- 
ing to  'Old  Glory*  official  status  ••  the 
American  Flag.  George  Washington  once  de- 
scribed our  Flag  In  these  words,  "We  take 
the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red  from  our 
mother  country,  separating  It  by  white 
stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  separated 
from  her.  and  the  white  strips  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  representing  liberty.' 

"Our  National  Flag  was  first  flown  over 
the  State  House  when  Lafayette  visited  Bos- 
ton In  1824;  a  ship  from  Boston,  the  'Col- 
umbia.' carried  it  around  the  world  for  the 
first  time;  and  a  Massachusetts  ship,  the 
•Bedford.'  first  flew  the  American  Flag  In  a 
British  p>ort. 

"In  the  many  years  since  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  United  States  has  been  a  sym- 
bol of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  our  democ- 
racy and  an  emblem  of  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  earth.  The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
symbol  of  this  great  heritage,  ot  the  free- 
doms and  principles  of  our  country,  liberties 
which  we  have  defended  stalwartly  regard- 
leas  of  cost. 

"The  Flag  of  the  United  States  Is  reflec- 
tive of  the  strength  of  freedom,  of  Justice 
and  equality  before  the  law,  and  of  the  In- 
dividual spirit  as  It  finds  expression  In  the 
Interest  of  all,  representing  love  and  loyalty 
for  our  country  and  for  Its  basic  principles 
of  liberty,  justice  and  brotherhood  for  all 
men. 

"All  Americans  should  take  pride  In  dis- 
playing the  American  Flag  whenever  and 
wherever  appropriate,  not  only  on  holidays 
but  on  every  day  in  which  we  enjoy  the  free- 
dom and  brotherhood  for  which  It  stands. 

"Now.  therefore,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 
of  the  Oammonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  erf  Chapter  8, 
Section  14  of  the  General  Laws,  do  hereby 
proclaim  as  Flag  Day,  Jiuie  14,  1967,  aiul  urge 
all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  to  grlve  full 
and  fittliig  recognition  to  this  day  on  which 
we  honor  our  Flag,  the  symbol  of  our  Na- 
tion, Its  history  and  Its  Ideals,  and  do  fiurther 
urgre  the  display  of  the  Flag  and  other  activ- 
ities In  harmony  with  the  character  of  this 
day." 

Flao  D*t:  a  Patriotic  Pome  Htmn  in 

Honor  oy  Otm  American  Flag 

(By  Anthony  Cama) 

Sow  bright  and  brave  that  Spangled  Banner 
flies 
A    crown    of    stars    that    fill    the    heavens 
breast. 
The  valiant  stripes  that  ralnbow-sp&n  the 
skies 
Where  thousands  of  our  hero  spirits  rest. 
O,  saored  symbol  of  our  Valley  Forge, 

The  anguished  days  when  Washington  once 
prayed. 
That  God  bring  Freedom  from  the  tyrant's 
gorge 
And  that  no  song  of  freedom  be  dismayed. 
From  battlefields  of  death  and  p>ain 

We  hear  the  trumpets'  patriotic  roar. 
O,  Flag  of  Justice,  none  shall  die  In  vain. 

For  Liberty  shall  guard  your  spangled  doorl 
Let  there  be  hearts  of  flame  on  this  great  day, 

A  humble  prayer  woven  In  man's  cry. 
That  truly  ours  la  the  righteous  way. 

Stand  proud  and  glad,  the  Flag  is  passing 


Alliance  for  Progresi  Tie-in  It  Booi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.   RIEOLE.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  have 
learned  that  an  article  appeared  In  the 
magazine,  Administrative  Management, 
last  month  describing  the  work  that  the 
Partners  o/  the  Alliance  are  doing  to 
help  develop  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
tries In  South  America.  The  Partners 
program  has  been  instrumental  in  get- 
ting   private    corporations    and    groups 
within  the  United  States  to  work  with 
our  neighbors  in  South  America  in  de- 
veloping their  geographical  and  human 
resources.  I  would  like  to  say  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  supporters  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  Mr.  Warren  Huff,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  home  State,  Michigan.  Mr. 
Huff  has  more  than  esteemed  himself 
through  his  great  generosity  in  devoting 
extraordinary  time  and  energy  to  this 
program.  The  article  follows: 
Alliancr  »or  Progress  Tie-In  Is  Boon 
American   business   Is   orienting   Itself  la 
an    International    direction    on    an    increas- 
ing scale,  both  through  dealings  with  for- 
eign   firms,    and    through   other    quasl-gov- 
emmental    programs.    One    such    program, 
called  Partners  of  the   Alliance,   Is  an  In- 
dependent citizens'  tle-ln  with  the  American 
government's  Alliance  for  Progress.  Busineaa 
firms  In  33  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  orga- 
nizations, are  creating  a  fruitful  role  with 
unlimited  potential  for  themselves  through 
their  efforts  In  the  partnerships  created  by 
the  prograza. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  fundamentally 
a  mutual  aid  organization  among  Individual 
groups  in  the  states  and  nations  of  the 
Americas.  In  the  United  States  they  are  or- 
ganized loosely  In  the  state  groups,  each  of 
which  has  as  Its  partnw  a  city,  state  or  na- 
tion In  Central  or  South  America.  Desplt* 
this  state-level  organization  and  the  pro- 
gram's close  connections  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  Individual  units  work  quite  In- 
dependently. 

Often  a  single  group  has  contacted  an- 
other group  In  the  pcirtner  state,  discovered 
a  problem  and  solved  It  before  the  state  or- 
ganization or  Alliance  officials,  even  learned 
of  it,  according  to  James  H.  Boren.  director 
of  the  Partners  program. 

participation 
All  kinds  of  organizations  participate  In 
the  Partners'  programs — schocrf  groups,  civic 
clubs,  churches  and  Individual  citizens.  Busi- 
nesses are  scHnetlmes  introduced  to  the  Part- 
ners through  Jaycee  groups,  which  are  tak- 
ing a  leading  role  in  the  program.  At  a  Con- 
ference of  International  Jaycees  last  fall.  It 
was  announced  that  the  group  was  exploring 
the  possibility  of  taking  up  the  Partnen 
program  as  a  nationwide  project. 

Business  and  Industry  make  up  one  Im- 
portant area  In  the  several  covered  by  Part- 
ners' projeots.  Other  areas  Include  educa- 
tl<Mi,  community  development,  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine,  agriculture  aad 
eo-operatlves,  and  cultural  exchanges. 

The  adndnlstratlva  manager  might  b* 
more   Interested   In   business   and    industry 
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developments,  since  the  full  resources  of  his 
Ann  can  be  utilized  here.  At  the  second  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  the  Partners  of  the 
AUlance  In  September,  1066,  a  F>ennanent 
Inter-American  Business  and  Industry  Com- 
mittee was  established,  and  several  projects 
developed  by  businesses  In  various  partner- 
ihlps  were  described. 

On*  typical  project  Involved  a  plan  of  the 
'Pezaa  Partners  to  bring  several  Peruvian 
buslneesmen  to  Austin  to  participate  In  a 
tpeclal  Industrial  conference.  The  confer- 
ence's purpose  was  to  bring  together  repre- 
lentatlves  of  Peru's  banking  and  Industrial 
community,  and  also  allow  Texas  business- 
men to  learn  of  Peru's  Investment  climate 
and  discuss  possible  Joint  business  ventures 
with  Peruvian  representatives. 

A  seminar  between  lending  agencies  in  Ala- 
bama and  Guatemala  was  proposed,  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  creating  a  flnanclng  agency 
tot  low-cost  homes. 

A  number  of  banks  and  business  Arms  In 
Boston  decided  to  accept  young  South  Amer- 
ican executives  for  employment  and  training 
In  VB.  business  methods. 

On  an  Individual  level,  a  Delaware  btxsl- 
neasman  has  made  several  tripe  to  Panama 
to  ser\-e  as  a  consultant  to  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Several  areas  for  work  and  development 
irere  recommended  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  by  Its  Committee  on  Business 
and  Industry.  Some  programs  the  Comnilttee 
proposed  Included: 

1)  Investigation  of  existing  lending  opera- 
tions in  the  Americas  which  could  serve  as 
guides  for  setting  up  small  loan  companies 
or  a  central  loan  association  under  Partners 
ausplclea. 

2)  Encoxiragement  of  each  partnership  to 
organize  and  direct  trade  missions. 

8)  Encouragement  of  private  Investment 
companies  or  development  banks  In  aU  the 
Amolcas  to  raise  capital  for  loans  and  equity 
Investments. 

4)  Scheduling  of  business  conferences  In 
North.  Central  and  South  America. 

5)  Promotion  of  tourism  as  a  major  source 
of  Income  production  and  Industrial  de- 
Telopment. 

6)  Establishment  of  an  economic  center  to 
amst  the  Business  and  Industry  Committee 
in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  perti- 
nent Information. 

7)  Authorization  of  a  permanent  Business 
and  Industry  Committee  to  facilitate  the  rec- 
CBunendatlons  of  the  program. 

PBOIirEll.\TION 

Since  the  conference,  business  activities 
among  the  Partners  have  proliferated.  Three 
oooferencea  to  discuss  business-to-busineee 
Investment  possibilities  In  three  Latin 
American  countries  have  been  scheduled  for 
ft*  fall  of  this  year  by  the  Business  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Partners  of  the  AUlauce. 

California  participants  will  meet  with 
their  coimterparts  from  western  Mexico  In 
I«  Angeles  In  September,  and  In  the  fol- 
lowing month,  prospective  Florida  Investors 
•HI  meet  with  members  frcxn  Colombia. 

In  November,  representatives  from  Penn- 
•ylvania.  Colorado.  Connecticut.  New  Jersey. 
Maine.  Tennessee  and  Missouri  will  confer 
With  delegates  from  six  Brazilian  states. 

These  proposed  meetings  grew  out  of  the 
•oeeeesful  results  of  similar  conferences  held 
by  Texas  and  Peru,  Colorado  and  Mlnas 
Oerals,  Brazil,  and  Michigan  and  British 
HoQduras. 

The  Partners  programs  has  flourished  In 
»11  Its  diversified  fields  during  the  two  and  a 
1*11  years  of  its  existence,  and  It  continues 
to  expand.  For  managers  and  their  firms.  It 
oBem  an  unusual  opportunity  for  opening 
Bpnew  investment  possibilities  and  business 
Miangemente  on  an  individual  level. 

For  more  Information  about  Partnen  of 
"X  Alliance  and  how  your  Arm  can  partici- 


pate, write  to:  Partners  of  the  ATiiitTy^ 
Agency  for  International  Dev^opment,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


For  Free  Men  Everywhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  great 
spirit  and  high  morale  of  the  Israel 
forces  as  they  moved  with  lightning 
speed  against  Arab  enemies  on  all  the 
fronts  of  their  tiny,  beleaguered  land. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  to  ex- 
plain the  almost  unbelievable  way  In 
which  the  Arab  forces  were  overwhelmed, 
including  especially  the  love  for  home- 
land instilled  in  a  people  who  had  been 
the  victims  of  programs  back  through 
centuries,  culminating  In  the  mass  geno- 
cide inflicted  by  Adolph  Hitler.  The  AFLr- 
CIO  News,  In  an  editorial  in  its  current 
issue,  pointed  out  one  aspect  of  the  char- 
acter of  Israel  that  has  not  been  gen- 
erally noted — the  strength  given  by  the 
labor  movement  that  has  been  their 
backbone,  Histadrut. 

Mr.  President,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent   I    Include    this    editorial    In    the 
Record  so  that  we  may  all  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  and  consider  It: 
For  Free  Men  Evebywhere 

Israel's  unswerving  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic freedom  and  its  ability  to  muster  the 
strength  to  defend  that  commitment  Is  the 
key  to  current  developments  In  the  Middle 
East. 

An  Important  element  In  the  building  of 
Israel  as  a  bastion  of  democratic  freedom  has 
been  the  country's  free  trade  union  move- 
ment— Histadrut. 

Pounded  several  decades  before  Israel  be- 
came a  nation.  Histadrut  provided  many  of 
the  fundamental  organizations,  the  know- 
how  and  the  manpower  that  resulted  In  the 
birth  of  a  new  country  In  1B48. 

Now  Its  members  are  fighting  for  the  third 
time  to  defend  their  nation's  freedom,  to 
repel  the  aggression  made  possible  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  arming  and  encouragement 
of  Egypt.  Histadrut,  with  most  of  its  own 
members  mobilized.  Is  charged  with  the  task 
of  caring  for  the  dependents,  young  and  old. 
It  has  placed  its  health  organization.  Its  wel- 
fare and  educational  services  on  an  emer- 
gency footing. 

The  American  labor  movement  has  had  a 
long  and- cordial  relationship  with  Histadrut. 
It  has  supported  the  Israeli  federation's  many 
programs  to  build  a  democratic  society  in 
Israel  and  Histadrut's  assistance  to  newly 
emerging  nations. 

The  Afro- Asian  Institute  created  by  Hista- 
drut to  help  train  leaders  of  free  trade  unions 
in  the  new  nations  has  made  an  importfuit 
International  contribution.  It  has  been 
assisted  from  Its  beginning  by  the  AFL-CIO 
and  Its  affiliated  unions. 

Now  Histadrut  Is  involved  In  the  fight  for 
free  men  everywhere  against  totalitarian- 
sponsored  aggression,  battling  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  which  It  helped 
create. 

In  Its  hour  of  crisis  It  needs  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  American  labor  movement, 
assistance  that  AFL-CIO  unloiu  have  given 


to  free  trade  unions  and  democratic  nations 
throughout  the  world  In  their  times  of  need- 

At  every  turn  of  the  struggle  against  totali- 
tarian dictatorship,  of  efforts  to  Infiltrate  and 
subvert  democratic  Institutions  and  free 
trade  union  movements,  the  American  trade 
union  movement  has  provided  meaningful 
aid  and  assistance. 

The  present  confrontation  In  ttie  Middle 
East  Is  but  a  continuation  of  a  30- year-old 
struggle  by  the  forces  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy— the  forces  truly  dedicated  to  peace — 
to  defeat  totalitarian  aggression  In  whatever 
form  It  takes. 

In  that  struggle  the  free  world  trade  union 
movement,  organized  Into  the  Intl.  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions,  has  played  a 
leading  role.  Histadrut  Is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  ICFTU.  Now,  In  Its  time  of  struggle. 
It  needs  help. 

American  unions  have  come  to  the  side  of 
all  ICFTU  affiliates  in  the  batUe  for  peace 
and  freedom,  for  bread  and  social  Justice. 
Now  is  the  time  to  rally  support  for  the 
Israeli  labor  movement. 


Honor  die  Flag  and  Our  National  Holidays 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  a  letter 
from  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  Maj.  Eugene  P.  Riley,  vice  presi- 
dent for  Massachiisetts  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army,  urging  public  as- 
sistance in  efforts  of  the  association  to 
have  more  people  display  the  American 
flag  on  Flag  Day.  June  14. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Major  Riley  and 
his  association  on  this  very  worthy  cam- 
paign to  promote  more  widespread  ob- 
servance of  Flag  Day,  to  exhibit  the  flag, 
as  it  should  be  exhibited,  with  pride  and 
patriotism  for  the  men  who  are  serving 
and  dj-lng  In  defense  of  our  precious  na- 
tional emblem  and  with  gratitude  for 
what  it  stands  for,  and  for  the  security 
and  freedom  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  felt  for  quite  some  time  now 
that  there  has  been  a  decline  and  a  de- 
emphasls  in  the  observance  of  national 
holidays. 

We  know  that  there  may  be  some  un- 
derstandable reasons  for  this  type  of 
apathy,  because  there  are  many  holiday 
attractions  at  the  beaches,  the  moun- 
tains, the  golf  courses,  and  at  other 
places  of  enjojTnent  and  relaxation  to 
which  the  people  may  be  attracted. 

However,  there  are.  In  some  circles, 
something  more  than  an  apathy,  and 
this  could  well  be  better  described  aa  a 
downgrading  of  the  Importance  of  na- 
tional holidays,  or  even  In  some  instances 
an  Insolent  ridicule  and  opposition  to 
the  celebration  of  such  days.  We  have  ex- 
perienced actual  desecration  of  the 
American  flag.  This  cannot  be  tolerated 
and  violators  must  be  speedily  punished. 
It  Is  for  our  people  to  realize  the  need 
for  reawakened,  lively  interest  and  par- 
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tlcipation  In  public  respect  for  the  flag 
and  celebration  of  our  national  holidays. 
As  we  know,  there  are  those  In  this 
country,  who  short  of  celebrating  patri- 
otic holidays  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  discredit  them.  There  Is  no  way 
that  we  can  change  the  Ideas  or  reshape 
the  Ideology  of  thoee  who  do  not  believe 
In  the  American  system.  They  will  prob- 
ably spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  lauding 
the  merits  of  other  systems  that  deny  the 
spiritual  freedoms,  the  civil  rights,  and 
the  priceless  opportunities  of  this  Na- 
tion and  that  advocate  the  substitution 
of  the  centralized,  radical  police  state 
for  free  government.  In  time,  they  will 
leam  the  error  of  their  beUefs  and  ways. 
Let  us  thm.  as  Americans  all.  take 
heed  and  not  be  blinded  by  the  blandish- 
ments and  ttie  trappings  of  those  prat- 
tling against  and  denouncing  the  most 
cherished  ideals  of  our  American  sys- 
tem. 

Let  ua  an  come  to  the  realization  that. 
If  this  system  1b  to  survive.  It  needs  the 
support  of  every  loyal  man.  woman,  and 
ehlld  In  this  country,  of  everyone  who 
believes  In  the  free  way  of  life. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complsuient  or 
unconcerned  about  what  Is  going  on 
about  us,  or  Indeed  about  what  is  going 
on  In  this  Nation  and  the  world  where 
the  forces  of  dlssoision,  crime,  com- 
munism, rebelll<m,  and  revolution  are  or- 
ganized  on  a  widespread  basis  aiming 
to  defeat  and  repudiate  the  free  forces 
of  the  world,  either  by  stealth,  infiltra- 
tion, deceit,  or.  if  necessary,  by  actual 
force  of  antM  and  violence  as  they  are 
doing  In  Vietnam,  and  other  places. 

Free  Americans  cannot  allow  that  kind 
of  thing  to  E^^  a  foothold  in  this  coxm- 
try.  But  the  hour  is  late.  We  must  all 
be  aroused  to  the  dangers  and  the  reali- 
ties. 

We  cannot  allow  our  streets  to  be 
'urned  Into  shambles  and  ruin.  We  can 
not  permit  lawlessness  and  disrespect  for 
law  and  OTder  to  stalk  through  the  land. 
In  fact  we  must,  at  all  costs,  preserve 
and  sustain  law  and  order,  which  Is  the 
prerequisite  to  any  form  of  government 
whether  it  be  totalitarian,  monarchial 
or  democratic. 

For  these  reasMis,  Major  Riley's  sug- 
gestions take  on  deepest  meaning  this 
year,  and  I  hope  the  American  people  on 
the  occasiCMi  of  our  celebration  of  Flag 
Day  on  J^ne  14.  wlU  stop  and  ponder 
and  think  of  the  sacrifices  that  have 
been  made  ^r  this  flag,  the  Uood  that 
has  been  spilled  in  its  name,  and  resolve 
to  observe  it  in  the  traditional  way  with 
rededlcatlon  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
country  and  the  protection  of  all  the 
priceless  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
people  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
nation  has  ever  enjoyed  th«n. 

Let  us  then  all  cooperate  on  Flag  Day 
to  display  the  American  flag  and  resolve 
to  celebrate  all  other  national  holidays, 
which  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  and  so  important  a 
part  of  their  lives  and  a^iraUons  for  the 
future. 

Let  us  join  together  regardless  of  race, 
class,  or  creed,  to  acclaim  the  richness, 
the  glory,  and  the  greatness  of  our 
heritage  in  song  and  story — with  banners 
flying — and  with  joy  and  pride  and  grati- 
tude in  our  hearts.  Let  us  resolve  again 


and  again  to  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
flag.  Let  all  nations  know  that  as  in  the 
days  of  glorious  1775,  when  liberty  was 
bom  in  this  Nation  to  spread  throughout 
all  the  world,  like  our  proud  fort>ears, 
we  of  this  generation  are  fired  by  the  will, 
thg  courage,  the  high  purpose  and  the 
power  and  strength  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect our  country,  regardless  of  any  chal- 
lenge that  may  be  made  against  us.  Let 
the  world  know  that  we  propose  to  do  it, 
even  as  we  strive  for  peace,  justice,  and 
imderstandlng  in  the  world. 

Association  of  th«  UJ3.  Aemy, 

Boston,  Moss.,  May  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Phiijp  J.  PHH3IN, 
Representative  in  Conffreaa, 
Clinton,  Haas. 

Dkab  Mr.  Philbin:  Thla  ia  a  personal  ap- 
p>e&l  to  you  as  an  outstanding  citizen  at  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetta  to  assiat 
The  Association  of  the  United  Statea  Army 
In  Ita  effort*  to  have  more  people  display 
the  American  Flag  on  Flag  Day,  Jime  14th, 
1967. 

Briefly.  The  Association  of  the  United 
Statea  Army  Initiated  a  campaign  four  years 
ago  to  unite  all  groupe,  military,  non-mlll- 
tary,  civic,  educatlcwial,  women's  and  men's 
cluba,  fraternal,  boys'  and  girls'  organizations 
Chamber  of  C<ximierce,  political,  for  the  sole 
purpose  otf  getting  more  people  to  display 
the  Flag  on  the  birthday  of  the  Flag.  June 
14th  each  year.  Pour  years  ago  I  wae  selected, 
and  pUoted  a  ■uoceesful  state  wide  program 
in  Massachusetts  which  received  national 
recognition  and  Is  now  being  copied  in  all 
60  states. 

In  view  of  the  Incidents  concerning  the 
desecration  ot  our  Flag  in  Cuba,  Panama, 
Ghana.  Cambodia,  Santa  Domingo  and  only 
last  week  In  France  and  Belgium  we.  In 
AUSA  feel  compelled  as  do  many  others  to 
take  a  more  active  part  In  spreading  proper 
display  and  encourage  all  to  display  the 
Flag  on  Flag  Day  each  year. 

Our  Flag  Day  poster  In  the  public  school 
system  through-out  the  entire  state  has  been 
tremendously  successful  The  winner  of  the 
Poster  Contest  receive*  a  Savings  Bond  and 
an  American  Flag  which  has  flown  over  the 
White  House.  The  C3ovemor  of  the  Common- 
wealth proclaims  the  dty  or  town  from 
which  the  winner  comes  from  as  Flag  City 
for  the  oomlng  year.  Over  one  mUllon  chil- 
dren salute  the  Flag  at  the  scune  time,  9:06 
A.M.  acrosB  the  entire  state  each  Flag  Day. 
This  year,  with  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
the  way  it  to,  we  want  to  drive  home,  on  this 
one  day  at  least,  to  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican to  display  our  Flag  wlUi  pride  and 
patriotism  for  the  men  who  are  serving  and 
dying  for  the  privilege  of  defending  this 
banner. 

Any  assistance  that  will  effect  more  In- 
dividuals to  take  an  active  part  this  June 
14tii  wUl  be  most  appreciated.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  or  recommendations  pleas* 
forward  them  to  me  at  the  above  address. 
Sincerely. 

Ettgekx  p.  Rtlkt, 
ISajor.     Infantry,     Vic«     President 
Masaachusetts. 


the  UJS.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  was  an  excellent  choice.  The 
background  and  record  of  Mr.  Ximenes 
demonstrate  his  high  qualifications  for 
this  post.  This  man,  a  war  hero,  has  made 
a  distinguished  record  as  an  economist 
and  research  specialist. 

In  the  Southwest,  an  Import  element 
in  our  society  is  comprised  of  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent.  In  war  and  in  peace 
these  people  have  proven  their  value  a& 
citizens  and  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  community  progress  and  also  to 
their  own  improvement.  There  remains, 
of  course,  very  much  to  be  done.  They 
need  the  education,  the  encouragement, 
and  employment  opportunities,  and  I  am 
confident  Mr.  Ximenes  will  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

Again.  I  express  my  own  commenda- 
tkm  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Ximenes  for  a 
position  on  this  important  Commission. 


for 


AppointmeDt  of  ^cente  Ximenes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TKCAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment ai  Mr.  Vicente  Ximenes,  of 
New  Meilco,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Day 


EXTENBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  we  note  a  tragic  an- 
niversary in  the  history  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago  Russia,  gorged 
on  her  etwly  and  easy  victories  with  her 
tlien  ally,  Nazi  Germany,  "annexed"  the 
three  states.  There  was  little  that  the 
tiny  nations,  independent  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  could  possibly  do  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  too  embroiled 
in  its  own  woes  than  to  do  more  than 
taJte  note  said  continue  preparations  for 
the  holocaust  to  come. 

Almost  1  year  to  the  day  after  "an- 
nexation" Soviet  tnx^w  and  secret  po- 
lice swooped  down  on  the  captive  nations 
and  began  the  systematic  murder  and 
deportation  that  was  to  continue  for  well 
over  a  decade. 

In  72  hours — June  14-18.  1941— more 
than  34,000  Lithuanians  alone  were 
deported  to  Soviet  slave  labor  camps. 
Many  never  made  it  to  the  camps  and 
few  of  those  who  did  survived.  Baltic 
States  experts  estimate  that  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  population  of  the  three 
states  was  deported  ot  murdered  as  the 
Soviets  carried  out  their  campaign  to 
colonize  the  three  countries. 

The  crime  of  those  rounded  up  for 
exile  or  slaughter  was  simply  being  either 
a  leader  or  an  anti-Communist.  In  short. 
a  patriot. 

During  the  war,  when  the  Baltic  States 
were  occupied  by  Germany,  the  deporta- 
tions stopped,  but  on  reoccupation  by 
the  Soviets  they  were  once  more  viciously 
resumed.  An  underground  movement 
fought  pitched  battles  with  the  Red 
army  and  more  than  30,000  Baits  are  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  those  battles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
after  a  quarter  century  of  this  kind  of 
oppression  that  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
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states  would  be  ready  to  quit — to  stop 
fighting  and  accept  their  fate. 

But  they  do  not  quit.  They  will  not 
accept  the  collar  of  communism.  The 
people  have  nourished  and  kept  alive  a 
national  spirit  predicated  chi  the  dignity 
of  man.  This  spirit  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  groups  in  this 
coimtry  that  strive  to  support,  encourage 
and  help  their  loved  ones  at  home.  I 
have  met  many  members  of  these  fine  or- 
ganizations and  a  little  over  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  was  privileged  to  be  able  to 
address  more  than  15,000  people  who 
jammed  Madison  Square  Garden  In  New 
York  for  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Rally. 

There  was  a  spirit  and  faith  that 
really  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  earnest  belief 
and  I  am  sure  that  that  belief  Is  shared  by 
every  Member  of  this  body  that  we  must 
continue  to  support  these  fine  people  in 
their  imceasing  effort  to  make  their 
homeland  free  once  again.  We  must  pro- 
vide them  with  information  in  their  own 
tongue,  we  must  strive  to  keep  open  the 
chaimels  for  delivery  of  clothing,  food 
and  medicine  and  above  all,  we  must 
never  cease  In  our  efforts  to  force  Russia 
to  release  these  nations  from  bondage. 


Vietnam :  The  Time  Is  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  just  experienced 
an  unusual  achievement  in  world  di- 
plomacy— a  ceasefire  without  strings 
attached. 

The  peoples  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world — those  in  high  places  and  the  man 
In  the  street — have  had  Instantaneous 
news  about  the  war  which  erupted  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  cease-fire  without 
strings  which  followed.  Those  in  the 
Arab  lands  and  those  behind  the  iron 
curtain  were  not  so  blessed.  They  were 
fed  only  such  Information  which  their 
rulers  wanted  them  to  have. 

What  was  achieved  in  the  Middle  East 
In  hours  and  days — a  cease-fire  without 
strings — has  eluded  the  belligerents  in 
Vietnam — and  has  eluded  the  great 
powers,  the  cochalrmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  the  International  Control 
Commission,  and  the  United  Nations. 

With  the  cease-fire  In  the  Middle  East 
now  in  effect,  I  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment, the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  all 
of  their  advisers  to  use  every  instrument 
*nd  technique  of  diplomacy  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and/or  to 
Immediately  convene  a  Geneva  Confer- 
ence to  negotiate  a  settlement  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

We  should  do  everything  necessary  to 
eicoiu-age  the  United  Nations  to  adopt 
a  cease-fire  resolution  in  Vietnam  simi- 
lar to  the  resolution  adopted  in  the 
Middle  East  crisis  and/or  to  call  upon  the 


Cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to 
immediately  convene  a  peace  conference. 

We  must  urge  the  United  Nations,  the 
Cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 
the  International  Control  Commission, 
and  the  available  diplomatic  channels, 
including  the  "hotline"  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  to  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  important  to  note 
the  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  June 
13.  1967.  for  an  emergency  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
the  Middle  East  crisis  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolu- 
tion of  November  3,  1950.  This  step  rep- 
resents the  first  acceptance  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  use  of  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution  for  the  determination 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  war  and 
peace  issue  normally  dealt  with  by  the 
Security  Council  and  subject  to  the  veto 
power. 

In  light  of  this  recent  development, 
the  United  States  has  an  opportunity  to 
bring  the  Vietnam  confilct  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table  through 
the  use  of  this  UJ«I.  special  procedure. 

Now  is  the  time. for  us  to  move  toward 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  31.  1966.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  our  President  In  which 
I  Included  a  seven-plateau  program  for 
peace  In  the  Far  East.  The  full  text  of 
the  letter  and  the  President's  reply  ap- 
pear In  the  Congressional  Recoiu)  of 
September  6.  1966.  page  A4673  and  Sep- 
tember 14.  1966.  page  A4810. 

On  Sunday  June  11,  1967,  the  distin- 
guished commentator  on  foreign  affairs, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Idea  Finds  Its  Time"  sets 
forth  a  formula  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 
The  editorial  also  spells  out  a  seven- 
plateau  plan  for  peace  with  some  varia- 
tions on  the  theme.  Hopefully  some  such 
plan  can  be  Implemented  because  the 
idea  has  found  its  time.  The  full  text  of 
the  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  11,  1967] 

FoREiCK   ArrAiBs:    An   Idea  Finds   Its   Time 

(By  0.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Through  no  fault  of  our  own  the  world 
power  balance  has  shifted  suddenly  in  our 
favor  and  the  time  has  come  for  decisive 
efforts  to  end  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  United  States  can  claim  no  credit  for 
Israel's  swift  victory,  but  the  fact  of  that 
victory  was  of  strategic  benefit  to  us  al- 
though our  role  was  confined  to  waffling. 

We  are  assailed  by  Arab  and  Communist 
propaganda  for  having  tipped  the  balance 
of  a  campaign  In  which  we  played  no  part. 
Therefore,  despite  ourselves,  American  pres- 
tige has  risen.  Conversely,  because  Moscow 
openly  sponsored  the  Arab  cause  and  failed 
to  help  It  In  the  crunch,  Soviet  prestige  has 
sunk  despite  Its  violent  postmortem  propa- 
ganda efforts. 

A   VIBRANT  W.S.A. 

Through  the  behavior  of  their  client  states 
the  fate  of  both  paramount  powers  was  thus 
Inextricably  engaged.  Thanks  to  Israeli 
toughness,  the  United  States  looks  more  vi- 
brant; the  Soviet  Union  looks  less  so.  The 
triumph  proclsOmed  as  "Inevitable"  few  rev- 
olutionary causes  championed  by  Commu- 
nism  appears   less   Inevitable. 

The  Arab  armies,  of  course,  were  In  no 
sense  Communist,  but  Rxissla  was  their  po- 
litical and  military  arsenal.  Now  they  are 
shattered.  Russia  Is  humiliated  because  Its 
advocacy  faltered  when  most  needed.  And 
once   again   China  can   sneer   that   Moscow 


works  In  cahoots  with  Washington  because 
the  two  capitals  Jcrtned  In  non-belligerency 
and  In  supporting  a  cease-fire — despite  sub- 
sequent diatribes. 

The  Middle  East  puzzle  remains  insoluble 
and  the  furnaces  of  resentment  have  again 
been  stoked  but.  In  terms  of  burning  world 
crises,  one  may  hope  we  can  soon  revert 
again  to  only  one:  the  Southeast  Asian  war. 
There  the  moment  has  arrived  for  an  active 
American  Initiative. 

Material  factors  haven't  clxanged  but  psy- 
chological factors  have.  Because  Israel  was 
depicted  as  an  outp>ost  of  the  West  and  the 
Arabs  boasted  Soviet  protection,  the  West 
today  looks  poised  and  vital  and  Its  adver- 
saries faltering  and  divided. 

For  this  reason  President  Johnson  might 
find  it  desirable  to  make  a  dramatic  attempt 
to  end  the  interminable  and  Indecisive  con- 
fUct  In  Vietnam.  The  foUowlng  formula  pre- 
sents Itself: 

(1) — After  issuing  a  preamble  stressing  his 
Interest  in  peace,  the  President  oould  an- 
nounce his  Intention  of  gomg  to  Geneva 
within  a  fortnight  and  remaining  as  long  as 
necessary  to  consult  with  Siny  and  all  other 
powers  or  movements  concerned  with  pro- 
ducing a  Vietnam  settlement. 

(2) — This  hope  would  be  accompanied  by 
a  proclaimed  desire  for  a  broadly  based  con- 
ference, at  least  as  representative  as  that  in 
Geneva  during  1954  when,  among  others,  the 
Peking  Government  was  represented.  An  In- 
vitation might  be  extended  to  London  and 
Moscow  to  resume  their  functions  as  co- 
chairmen.  Furthermore,  this  time  the  U.S.A. 
would  attend  as  a  full  member,  not  merely 
as  an  observer.  There  should  be  no  quibbling 
about  credentials  for  other  participants.  In- 
cluding the  Vleteong. 

(3) — To  prepare  the  basis  for  negotiation 
the  President  might  announce  that  he  was 
promptly  sending  to  Geneva  a  delegation  of 
distinguished  Americans  to  receive  any  visi- 
tors, delegates  or  communications  concerned 
with  procedures  or  agenda  for  a  conference. 

END    THE   BOMBING 

(4) — Since  the  existing  atmosphere  Is  not 
favorable  to  negotiation,  the  President  could 
announce  that  the  United  States  feels  so 
anxious  for  peace  that  he  Is  ordering  an  Im- 
mediate end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— with  no  conditions  and  with  no  com- 
mitments. 

( 5 )  —This  would  be  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pressed hope:  the  American  people  expect 
their  adversaries  to  take  note  of  these  devel- 
opments and  perhaps  to  make  tangible 
mores  of  their  own  encouraging  the  pros- 
pect of  talks.  For  example,  Hanoi  might  curb 
southward  dispatch  of  soldiers  and  supplies 
and  invite  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission to  inspect  the  main  Infiltration  ar- 
teries. This  would  be  a  "hope"  and  an  "ex- 
pectation," not  a  quid  pro  quo  demand. 

(6) — Such  a  U.S.  policy  statement  would 
emphasize  its  wish  for  a  quick  search  for 
honest  compromise.  In  the  meantime,  first 
an  American  delegation,  then  the  President 
himself  would — on  U.S.  Initiative — arrive  In 
Geneva  and  start  a  unUateral  effort  for 
peace. 

ALTEENATIVE    SOLUTIONS 

(7) — If,  however,  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  waiting,  there  Is  no  sign  of  response  from 
the  other  side,  the  President  should  explain 
that  he  would  be  forced  to  contemplate 
other  ways  of  ending  the  drawn-out  con- 
flict by  less  desirable  means.  He  would  then 
have  to  apply  drastic  surgery  to  a  debilitat- 
ing cancer. 

This  formula  Is  not  original;  but  Its  au- 
thors prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  It  has 
been  considered  at  high  levels  here  and 
abroad.  UntU  now  certain  people  have  ar- 
gued the  moment  was  not  ripe  for  action. 
Today  It  Is  ripe  and,  as  Victor  Hugo  said: 
"No  army  can  withstand  the  strength  of  an 
Idea  whose  time  has  come." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Rune  burned  while  N^-o 
fiddled.  Americans  should  not  dawdle 
while  death  and  destruction  continue. 

Nov  Is  the  time  to  stop  the  bombing. 

Now  Is  tbe  time  for  a  cease-fire. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  our  President  to 
lead  us  and  the  world  on  the  pathways  to 
permanent  peace. 

I  concluded  my  letter  of  Augtist  31, 
1966.  to  the  President  with  the  following 
statement  which  I  quote  and  repeat 
today: 

Sir.  President,  you  now  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  creative  diplomacy  and  dy- 
namic statesmanship.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
tbat  North  Vietnam  aivd  the  National  Libera- 
tion Froixt  will  recognize  our  good  intentions 
and  com*  to  the  peace  table.  If  they  do,  both 
Md«a  wlU  have  gained  much.  Should  they  fail 
to  appear,  let  the  eyes  of  the  world  behold 
the  empty  chairs  and  let  the  ears  of  the  world 
hear  the  thunder  of  the  silence  from  those 
Invited — but  unrepresented  at  the  peace 
taUe. 

Lead  us,  ICr.  President.  In  once  again  tak- 
ing th«  first  steps  on  the  path  of  de-escala- 
tion and  on  the  path  towards  peace.  The 
world  wlU  recognize  that  you  heeded  the 
words  of  the- Prophet  Zecharlah.  9:10,  who 
■aid:  "and  he  shall  spealc  peace  unto  the 
satlons". 

This  act  of  courage  and  magnanimity  will 
b«  applauded  by  the  entire  world  and  our 
citizens  at  home. 


Baltic  Peoples  Freedom  Day,  June  11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mrs.  KELIiT.  Mr.  Speaker.  June  11 
marked  the  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day,  a 
day  irtilch  In  fact  commemorates  the 
most  tragic  moment  in  the  history  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  the  date  on  which  they 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom.  We  rise 
today  to  give  a  saddened  tribute  to  a  be- 
sieged pec^le,  who  were  among  the  first 
to  fall  prey  to  Russian  Communist  im- 
perialism following  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n,  whose  fate  should  have 
served  to  forewarn  the  world  of  the  cold 
war  which  was  to  emerge  after  that 
global  holocaust. 

The  fate  which  was  to  befall  the  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  nations 
was  determined  even  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n.  The  secret  non- 
aggressicm  protocol  concluded  in  August 
1939,  between  Nazi  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  subsequent  corollaries 
placed  these  three  Baltic  States  In  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  Influence.  Poland  was 
Invaded  by  Nazi  Germany  in  September 
1939.  Within  barely  a  month  the  Soviet 
UnlOTi  had  forced  each  of  the  Baltic  Na- 
tions to  sign  a  treaty  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, mutual  assistance  which  meant 
each  was  coerced  into  accepting  Soviet 
bases  on  their  territory.  These  bases  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  a  foothold  for  its  In- 
vasion ot  the  Baltic  States  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1940. 

The  now  familiar  pattern  of  Soviet 
oolonlallaatton  followed.  The  presence  of 
occupation  forces  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
Impose     Oommunist     governments     on 


these  formerly  Independent  nations.  But 
the  Baltic  nations  were  not  to  enjoy  even 
the  limited  advantages  of  a  satellite 
status;  the  Soviet  design  for  them  was 
even  more  comprehensive.  The  Commu- 
nist installed  governments  In  the  Baltic 
States  "voted"  for  their  Incorporation 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.SJl.  "ac- 
cepted" their  incorporation.  Today  the 
Baltic  States  are  constituent  republics 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  Baltic  peoples  are  enslaved. 
They  have  been  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, subjugated  to  the  Communist 
system,  and  find  their  nationalistic  tend- 
encies thwarted  at  every  turn.  Prom 
the  very  beginning  of  Russian  occupa- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  conducted  a  strin- 
gent campaign  to  remove  all  traces  of 
nationalism  among  the  Baltic  peoples. 
Within  the  first  year  following  the  Rus- 
sian invasion  over  100,000  BalUc  peoples 
were  deported  to  remote  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Despite  the  captivity  in  which  they 
live,  despite  the  tragedies  they  have  en- 
dured, the  Baltic  peoples  tiiroughout  the 
world  remsiin  dedicated  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  independence  of  their  respec- 
tive fatherlands.  In  recognition  to  the 
unsubmissive  spirit  of  the  Baltic  people, 
we  take  this  occasion  to  reassure  them 
of  our  moral  support.  May  they  never 
desiwlr,  for  surely  their  suffering  will  one 
day  be  rewarded  and  their  homelands 
once  again  become  their  own. 

At  tills  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
the  text  of  my  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
25),  which  I  introduced  on  January  10, 
1967: 

H.  Con.  Rbs.  25 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  i>eoples  haye  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cul- 
tural development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  ths  Arm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  8en.<;e 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  should  talte  such  steps  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations  the  questions  of  Soviet  ac- 
tion in  ths  Baltic  States  for  the  purjxjse  of 
urging  the  United  Nations  to  request  that 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — 

<1)  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia:  and 

(2)  return  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons,  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Sbc.  2.  It  U  further  resolved.  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Conpvas  tbat  the  President  of 
the  United  Statss  should  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  to  conduct  tr»s  elections  in  Lithu- 
ania, lAtvla,  and  Estoala  under  its  supervi- 
sion. 


AID  Establishes  Latin  American 
Investment  Center 
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or 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Spe^er.  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
a  ceremony  Inaugurating  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can investment  develojMnent  center  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  flow  of  private 
capital  to  Latin  America  and  increased 
economic  Integration  among  American 
states. 

Established  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional  DeveloiMnent  and  operated  by  the 
Council  for  International  Progress  in 
Management — CIPM — the  new  Institu- 
tion will  be  called  the  Inter-American 
Investment  Development  Center. 

The  Hon.  William  8.  Gaud.  AID  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Mr.  Earl  W.  Eames.  Jr , 
president  of  CIPM,  signed  the  agreement. 
The  event  was  attended  by  United  States 
and  Latin  American  business  leaders  and 
government  officials. 

The  center  represents  another  of  those 
important  efforts,  which  have  always 
been  encouraged  in  Congress,  to  engage 
the  American  private  sector  in  the  job 
of  assisting  the  economic  progress  of  the 
less-developed  nations. 

Among  the  benefits  anticipated  frwn 
the  center  are  these: 

Acceleration  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development. 

Substantial  Incresse  In  em{doyment  c^ 
portunltles  for  Latin  Americans. 

Better  xinderstandlng  by  U.S.  investors  ot 
Latin  America's  needs  for  economic  develop- 
mecLt. 

Increase  in  two-way  trade  between  tiit 
U.S.  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  countries. 

As  one  ^rtio  long  has  been  interested 
In  the  work  of  CIPM,  I  am  oonfldent  that 
this  new  imdertaklng  of  that  organiza- 
tion will  significantly  assist  the  flow  of 
capital,  management  talent  and  modem 
technology  to  Latin  America. 

This  is  how  the  Inter-American  In- 
vestment Development  Center  will 
operate — 

The  center  will  work  directly  with 
banks  and  other  institutions  in  20  Latin 
American  countries.  These  affiliates  will 
forward  screened  investment  proposaU 
to  New  York,  each  proposal  accompanied 
by  a  $250  processing  fee.  I  am  told  a 
considerable  number  of  proposals  are  al- 
ready set  for  submission. 

The  center  will  refer  the  proposals  to 
U.S.  banks.  International  auditing  firms. 
and  consulting  companies  for  subsequent 
direct  presentation  to  prospective  in- 
vestors. 

At  first  the  center  will  be  supported 
three  ways.  It  will  receive  processing  fee* 
from  those  originating  projects,  "find- 
ers' fees"  paid  to  the  center  by  Investors 
in  the  United  States,  and  an  initial  grant 
from  AID,  totaling  about  $1  million  over 
a  3 -year  period. 

The  center  is  expected  to  become  self- 
supporting  in  about  3  to  5  years,  at  which 
time  the  AID  subsidy  will  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
new  center  will  soon  prove  itself  to  be  of 
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great  value  in  bringing  new  Ideas  to- 
gether with  the  money  needed  to  put 
them  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

In  order  to  further  acquaint  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  with  this  new 
agency,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point  the  opening  remarks  at  the 
signing  ceremony,  made  by  Carl  D. 
Goderez,  Chief  of  the  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Branch,  Bureau  for  Latin 
America. 
Opening    Remarks    by     Cahl    D.     Goderez. 

Chief,   Industrial   Development   Branch, 

Bureau  for  Latin  America 

We  are  pleased  and  appreciate  your  attend- 
ance at  this  signing  ceremony,  particularly 
since  you  were  all  given  such  short  notice. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  had  to  rearrange 
your  schedules  in  order  to  be  present  here 
St  this  time,  and  your  gesture  of  support 
and  cooperation  In  what  we  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  activities  ever  under- 
taken by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment is  very  encouraging  to  us. 

The  Interamerlcan  Investment  Develop- 
ment Center  implements  basic  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Watson  Committee  repwrt  on 
Foreign  Aid  through  Private  Initiative. 
Through  this  Center  or  "clearing  house"  we 
Intend  to  help  stimulate  a  greatly  increased 
now  of  private  U.S.  capital,  management  and 
technology  to  Latin  America. 

The  effort  Is  Inter-Amerlcan  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word— over  30  Latin  American 
aevelopment  Ijanks  and  foment©  institutions 
in  20  countries  are  affiliated  with  the  pro- 
gram and  will  share  In  the  cost  of  the  op- 
eration. 

Today's  Inauguration  is  a  convincing  ex- 
pression of  hemispheric  cooperation  In  carry- 
ing out  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. In  addition,  It  represents  the  healthy 
government-private  enterprise  collabora- 
tion we  all  know  to  be  a  key  to  development. 
If  we  continue  this  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  In  both  North 
and  South  America,  we  cannot  help  but  suc- 
ceed. 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
continuing  discussion  that  has  sur- 
rounded the  proposed  development  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  great  natural  re- 
sources, oil  shale,  I  have  been  distressed 
at  the  sometimes  reckless  abandon  with 
which  quantitative  flgiires  have  been 
used  to  paint  an  almost  surrealistic  pic- 
ture. It  may  be  pleasing  to  some  eyes, 
but  it  has  Uttle  relation  to  reality. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Colorado 
Petroleum  Council's  Eighth  Anual  Meet- 
tag  in  Denver  on  May  25.  1967,  Russell 
J.  Cameron,  president  of  Cameron  & 
Jones,  Inc..  a  widely  known  and  re- 
spected firm  of  consulting  engineers  with 
many  years  experience  in  the  field  of  oU 
shale  development,  addressed  himself  to 
this  problem  of  meaningful  Information. 

I  recommend  this  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues with  the  thought  that  It  will  add 
to  the  general  understanding  of  this 
complex  subject. 


On,  Shals  Df  Focus 
(By  Russell  J.  Oameron) 

I  know  of  no  tnplc  on  the  public  scene, 
unless  It  be  Viet  Nam,  on  which  there  Is 
more  ignorance,  confused  thinking  and  dog- 
matic opinion  than  oil  shale — thus  the  title 
tor  my  presentation.  Maybe  the  title  should 
be  "Oil  Shale  Out  of  Pocus"  because  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  I  can  clarify  the  sub- 
ject for  you.  One  of  the  frustrations  of  those 
who  deal  with  oil  shale  every  day.  Is  that  Its 
problems  are  many  sided  and  so  Involved, 
that  we  so-called  experts  may  be  the  most 
confused  among  you. 

I  might  add  that  the  confusion  In  the 
public  mind  Is  greatly  compounded  by  all 
sorts  of  uninformed  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations Joining  the  fray,  each  with  some 
axe  to  grind  or  some  real  or  imaginary  dragon 
to  kill. 

As  an  example,  on  AprU  7,  1967,  a  press 
release  from  the  office  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  SubcMnnUttee  began  as 
follows : 

"How  and  when  to  sell  a  national  treas- 
ure— worth  almost  20  times  the  annual  fed- 
eral budget — will  be  the  topic  of  Senate  hear- 
ings opening  AprU  18. 

"  "The  government  owns  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  10  million  acres  of  this  land 
in  Colorado,  WycHning  and  Utah,'  said  Hart. 
'It  contains  two  trillion  barrels  of  shale  oU 
which  conservatively  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
•2.5  trillion — or  enough  for  $40,000  for  each 
American  household.  Its  market  value  may 
be  twice  that.'  " 

It  is  this  type  of  sensaUonalism  that  needs 
to  be  brought  Into  focus. 

GEOLOGY    AND    RESERVES 

The  oil  shales  of  Importance  in  the  United 
States  are  found  in  the  Parachute  Oeek 
member  of  the  Green  River  formation,  and 
were  formed  as  sediments  In  brackish  lakes 
about  50  million  years  ago.  The  organic  mat- 
ter m  the  oil  shale  Is  caUed  kerogen  and  Is 
not  an  oil  nor  Is  the  rock  a  shale,  It  Is  a 
marlstone.  Oil  Is  formed  by  heating  the  rock 
to  about  800'  P.  The  kerogen  decomposes  to 
an  oil,  gas  and  a  ooke-Uke  residue  that  re- 
mains In  the  spent  shale.  About  30  percent 
by  volume  of  average  grade  oil  shale  Is  or- 
ganic matter. 

Our  major  oil  shale  reserves  are  In  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Wyoming.  The  areas  are  well 
defined  and  we  are  confident  that  the  largest 
reserve  is  In  Colorado's  Plceance  Creek  Basin. 
Utah  has  some  areas  that  may  be  developed 
at  reasonable  cost  by  open-pit  mining  but 
much  of  its  oil  shale  is  deeply-burled  and 
cannot  be  economlcaUy  produced  with  tech- 
nology now  available. 

Wyoming  has  only  marginal  <Al  shale  pros- 
pects despite  a  large  area  of  Green  River  for- 
mation, but  additional  exploration  is  needed 
especially  with  regard  to  associated  minerals. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  on  these  other  miner- 
als later. 

A  figure  of  1.744  trillion  barrels  was  given 
recently  for  the  oil  shale  potential  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Wyoming.'  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  15-15  definition  (at  least  15 
gallons  per  ton  In  beds  at  least  16  feet  thick) 
but  such  a  figure  is  meaningless  since  much 
of  this  oil  Is  not  now  nor  Is  likely  ever  to  be 
economically  recoverable.  Dr.  Wayland 
pointed  out  In  his  testimony  that  only 
"about  80  billion  barrels  of  shale  oU  Is  con- 
sidered recoverable  by  demonstrated  mining 
and  retorting  methods",  or  less  than  10%  of 
the  total  reserve.  According  to  Dr.  Wayland's 
figures,  21.1%  of  the  reserve  Is  in  private 
hands  or  a  recoverable  reserve  of  about  16 
billion  barrels. 


"Dr.  RusseU  O.  Wayland.  Acting  Chief 
Conservation  Division,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, April  18,  1967. 


Eighty  billion  barrels  or  even  16  bUlion 
barrels  Is  a  lot  of  oil,  weU  worth  going  after, 
but  these  niimbers  are  a  far  cry  traax  the 
trinions  of  barrels  that  lead  people  to  think 
in  terms  of  paying  off  the  national  debt  with 
oU  shale  royalties  or  of  the  oil  shale  owners 
hoarding  hundreds  of  years  of  oil  supply.  I 
am  confident  that  ultimate  recoveries  of 
shale  oU  will  be  higher  than  Dr.  Wayland's 
figures  but  decades  will  pass  before  the 
leaner,  less-accessible  oU  shales  become  a 
part  of  the  "recoverable"  reserve.  Any  figures 
that  do  not  take  Into  account  losses  and 
uneconomic  low-grade  zones  are  misleading 
and  have  done  much  to  confuse  the  real  is- 
sues of  the  oU  shale  problem. 

THE   technology 

I  would  like  to  dispose  of  the  subject  of 
technology  without  Involving  you  In  details 
of  the  various  techniques  for  producing  the 
oU.  The  two  suggested  approaches  few  the 
recovery  of  shale  oil  are  (1)  mining  above- 
ground  retorting  and  (2)  retorting  Inplace 
or  in  situ. 

Shale  oil  has  been  produced  for  more  than 
100  years  by  mining/retorting  and  this  is  the 
only  production  method  In  use  today.  Russia 
and  China  both  have  sizeable  industries 
Current  research  and  development  in  the 
VSA.  Is  aimed  mainly  at  Improving  these 
earlier  mlnlng/retortlng  techniques  and  ap- 
equlpment  to  the  Job.  Good  results  have 
been  achieved,  a  sound  technology  is  avail- 
able and  we  are  now  in  the  prototype  phase 
of  testing  some  of  our  new  Ideas.  This  tech- 
nology can  and  probably  wUl  l>e  applied 
commercially  by  the  early  1970's. 

The  in  sitv  techmque  has  many  propo- 
nents, among  them: 

Oil  people  who  would  like  to  apply  their 
background  and  experience  to  shale  oU 
production. 

Naturalists  who  look  on  mining  as  a  de- 
spoiler  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Proponents  of  nuclear  technology  who 
would  like  to  develop  peaceful  uses  for 
atomic  explosions. 

Engineers  who  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
l>etter  way  to  get  the  oU  from  <^  shale 
than  to  move  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
even  millions  of  tons  of  rock  every  day. 

All  have  some  logic  to  support  their  pissi- 
tlon,  but  unfortunately  research  has  not  yet 
come  up  with  a  feasible  in  situ  production 
method.  The  reasons  are  several  but  promi- 
nent among  them  are: 

OU  shale  has  no  permeability  or  porosity 
and  in  most  areas  little  or  no  communica- 
tion exists  between  boles  even  a  few  feet 
apart. 

The  rock  must >•- brought  to  a  high  tem- 
perature to  forsa  cdl  before  it  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  oil  Is  waxy,  vlscoiis  and  flows  with 
dlfflcxUty  at  ambient  rock  temperatures. 

The  nuclear  concept  that  seeks  by  a  mas- 
sive explosion  to  create  a  rubble  zone  of 
broken  oU  shale  Is  no  cinch  to  work  and 
the  efficiency  ot  oil  recovery  by  a  subsequent 
combustion  phase  Is  a  question  mark.  There 
Is  a  general  misunderstanding  of  the  $0.29 
per  barrel  cost  for  the  nuclear  approach 
estimated  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Lekas  of  the  AEC » 
Lekas  took  some  highly  optimistic  assump- 
tions and  appUed  them  to  hypothetical  situ- 
ations to  get  some  Idea  of  the  comparative 
economics  of  ahale  oil  production  by  the 
nuclear  method  under  various  conditions. 
The  lowest  conceivable  figure  was  $0.29  and 
even  If  achievable  could  be  applied  only  to 
a  limited  part  of  the  shale  res^^e  in  Colo- 
rado and  not  at  aU  In  Utah  or  Wyoming. 
Furthermore  the  costs  would  likely  be  con- 
siderably higher  because  ideal  conditions  are 


■Lekas,  M.  A.,  "Economics  of  Producing 
Shale  OU  by  the  Nuclear  In  Situ  Retorting 
Method".  Third  Annual  Oil  Shale  Sympos- 
ium, Aprtl.  1966. 
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almoet  never  encountered.  Thla  figure  ($0.29/ 
bbl)  waa  rued  in  oonKreoslonal  testimony  to 
support  the  Idea  that  oil  shale  royalties 
should  t>«  ss  high  as  possible,*  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  misuse  of  Information  by  those 
with  Inadequate  background  In  the  subject 
Befor«  dlsmlaslng  in  Htu  retorting  en- 
tirely let  me  make  clear  that  an  efficient 
eoonomlc  in  situ  shale  oU  production  method 
Is  a  desirable  objective  and  worthy  of  re- 
search effort.  I  have  confidence  that  such  a 
method  can  be  developed  but  I  am  not  op- 
timistic that  one  will  be  available  by  the 
time  we  need  shale  oil.  Therefore,  it  Is  my 
belief  that  ahale  oil  will  be  produced  first  by 
mining  and  retorting  using  techniques  al- 
ready In  an  advanced  stage  of  development 
and  that  these  methods  will  be  Improved 
still  further  through  commercial  application. 
In  situ  methods  of  production  may  be  In  use 
within  20  years  but  they  will  not  likely  be 
more  economical  than  the  mining /retorting 
systems  of  that  day. 

TOT  NEED  AND  THE  MARKET 

Do  we  need  shale  oil  now?  Obviously  with 
Imports  of  2,500,000  barrels  a  day.  we  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  oil  for  the  present. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  have  shale  oil  In 
any  significant  quantity  for  at  least  10  years. 
The  more  pertinent  question  is  whether  or 
not  we  will  need  shale  oil  by  1975  or  1980. 

Take  almost  anyone's  appraisal  and  you 
will  find  a  prediction  that  domestic  oU  sup- 
ply will  fall  short  of  demand  by  a  wide  mar- 
gin by  1980  or  thereabouts.  Since  we  are 
now  supplementing  domestic  supply  with 
Imports  amounting  to  30%  of  demand  we 
obviously  are  going  to  have  to  find  much 
greater  quantities  of  oil,  to  increase  Imports 
or  develop  synthetic  oil.  Most  likely  we  will 
do  all  tbree. 

In  this  light,  let  me  focus  your  attention 
on  a  regional  situation.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
are*  now  produces  about  1,000.000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day  from  a  proven  reserve  of  less  than 
3  biUlon  barrels.  Both  production  and  re- 
serve* have  been  static  or  declining  In  most 
of  the  producing  states.  Exploration  also  has 
declined  significantly.  Colorado  Is  a  striking 
example  of  production  declining,  with  a  de- 
crease in  10  years  from  160.000  to  90,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

It  seems  to  me  that  shale  oil  first  will  be- 
come a  regional  supply  of  oil  making  up  the 
decline  In  production  of  conventional  oil 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  this  combined 
with  Increased  demand  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  the  area  may  take  all  the  shale  oil 
that  can  l>e  produced  for  the  next  10  to  16 
•  years. 

TIMINO   AND   COST 

Contrary  to  some  expressed  thought,  oil 
shale  will  not  emerge  in  a  flood  to  drown  the 
domestic  oU  industry.  Many  factors  will  see 
to  this,  not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  time 
required  to  build  an  Industry  and  its  cost. 
By  the  time  the  technology  is  proven  to  the 
degree  needed  to  Justify  the  large  expendi- 
tures that  are  Inevitable  we  may  be  into  the 
1970's.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  58,000  B/D 
oil  shale  plant  \islng  the  TOSCO  II  system 
will  cost  $130  million.'  If  we  round  this  off 
to  $2000  per  dally  barrel,  simple  arithmetic 
tells  us  that  1,000.000  barrels  per  day  wll 
cost  $2  billion.  If  wo  add  the  power  plants, 
pipelines  and  other  similar  Industrial  In- 
stallations, and  the  expansion  of  highways, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  municipal  facilities, 
this  cost  could  doiible.  To  build  a  1.000.000 
B/D  Industry  by  the  end  of  the  1970's  will 
be  a  monumental  task  requiring  that  no  time 


» Paiil  H.  Douglas.  teaUmony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  April  19. 
1967. 

•  Morton  M.  Winston.  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, The  OU  Shale  Corporation,  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitinist  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
April,  1967. 


l>e  lost  at  any  step.  To  build  the  Industry 
faster  probably  Is  out  ol  the  question  owing 
to  the  phyHlcaJ  size  of  the  effort  and  the 
political,  technical  and  financial  barriers  to 
be  surmounted.  It  seems  likely  that  there 
wUl  be  a  need  for  the  oU  about  as  fast  as 
It  can  be  developed. 

coMPETrroRS  OF  sHAu:  on. 

The  importation  of  overseas  oil  la  the  most 
serious  competitor  of  a  shale  oil  Industry  as 
well  as  the  domestic  producer.  Shale  oil  can 
no  where  near  attain  the  present  dollar  cost 
of  a  barrel  of  Imported  Persian  Gulf  oil  nor 
can  any  oil  being  found  In  North  America 
today.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  point  In  a 
talk  to  oil  men  but  It  Is  worth  mentioning  In 
the  following  context. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  urgency  to 
bring  oil  shale,  coal  and  tar  sands  into  pro- 
duction as  suppliers  of  a  part  of  our  North 
American  oil  needs.  First,  we  must  protect 
against  Interruption  of  overseas  supplies. 
The  current  Egypt-Israel  controversy  Is  an- 
other example  of  the  constant  threat  to  mid- 
east  oil.  Second,  but  not  less  Important,  we 
should  keep  a  strong  bargaining  position  In 
the  market  for  world  oil.  We  may  find  Ara- 
bian oil  much  more  expensive  when  we  no 
longer  have  productive  capacity  in  excess  of 
normal  demand.  I  would  advance  the  thought 
that  we  should  keep  some  of  our  shut-in 
capacity  available  for  emergencies  and  xiee 
oil  shale,  coal  and  tar  sands  as  a  part  of  the 
"baseload"  supply. 

In  respect  to  coal  and  tar  sands.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  will  fit  Into  our  future  oil 
supply,  first  as  regional  sources,  later  In  the 
national  oil  mix  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  technologies  are  remarkably  sim- 
ilar. In  that  mining  and  materials  handling 
and  the  up-grading  of  hydrogen-deficient 
hydrocarbons  are  Involved  In  each.  There 
Is  no  reason  that  favorably  situated  "high- 
grade"  deposits  of  all  three  sources — oil  shale. 
tar  sands  and  coal — will  not  be  competitive 
with  each  other  and  with  conventional  pet- 
roleiim. 

OTHER    MINERALS 

The  discovery  of  other  ix>tentlally  valuable 
minerals  In  some  of  the  oil  shale  formations, 
while  addlixg  to  the  legal  and  administrative 
problems  of  the  Federal  government,  already 
has  bad  a  beneficial  Infiuence.  The  nUnerals 
to  which  I  refer  are  nahcoUte  (sodium  bi- 
carbonate), dawsonlte  (a  sodlixm  aluminum 
carbonate)  and  halite  (sodium  chloride) .  The 
more  Interesting  of  theee  may  be  dawsonlte 
since  If  eoonomlcally  recoverable  it  oould 
be  a  new  source  of  aluminum.  Bauxite,  90% 
of  which  is  lmi>ort«d.  Is  now  our  sole  raw 
material  for  this  strategicaliy  Impcaiant 
commodity. 

Will  these  other  minerals  be  economically 
recoverable?  How  will  they  Infiuence  the 
shale  oil  futiire?  Theee  and  other  questions 
must  await  the  detailed  evaluation  always 
necessary  for  nearly  discovered  minerals. 
Like  oil  shale  itself  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  quantities  are  large — zones  several 
hundred  feet  thick  covering  thousands  of 
acres — but  also  like  oil  shale  the  economics 
of  recovery  must  be  established.  At  this  time 
the  potential  is  exceedingly  Interesting  but 
no  definite  answer  can  be  given.  A  number  of 
companies.  Including  chemical  and  alumi- 
num cc«npanies.  are  making  evaluations  and 
will  accelerate  their  efforts  if  lands  con- 
taining thase  minerals  can  be  obtained  on  a 
reasonable  basis  from  the  Federal  govem- 
ment. 

THE     FEDERAL     OIL     SHALE    LEASING     POLICY 

I  was  tempted,  because  this  topic  Is  in  the 
news,  to  devote  my  whole  presentation  to  It. 
The  reason  I  have  refrained  Is  that  Its  im- 
portance can  be  overstated. 

There  Is  no  assurance  at  the  present  time, 
although  ve  are  hopeful,  that  the  leasing 
regulationi  will  b«  acceptable  to  Industry 
when  Issued  In  final  form.  Certainly  they 
are  not  workable  in  their  present  form.  An- 
other thing,   an  Important   fact   that  often 


escapes  notice,  is  that  shale  development  is 
prooeeding  on  private  lands,  will  continue 
to  do  so,  and  may  even  accelerate  if  de- 
velopment on  public  lands  Is  discouraged 
by  oppressive  regvilation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Secretary  Udall  will 
modify  his  proposed  leasing  regulation  to 
the  extent  that  a  healthy,  competitive  and 
ultimately  profitable  private  industry  can 
be  developed  on  the  public  oil  shale  lands. 
This  is  his  stated  aim  but  in  my  opinion  the 
regulations  as  written  will  not  achieve  the 
objectives  he  seeks. 

While  there  are  other  questionable  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations,  it  Is  basically 
unsound  to  require  that  a  lessee  make  public 
all  the  know-how,  and  give  up  title  to  any 
patents,  resulting  from  his  research  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Not  only  is  this  stipulation  likely 
to  discourage  qualified  applicants  for  leases 
but  if  followed  would  surely  result  in  a 
mediocre  technology.  I  cannot  visualize  a 
company  using  Its  always  limited  research 
budget  and  Its  top  personnel  to  do  research 
on  this  basis  when  there  are  always  more 
opportunitlee  than  resources  available  for 
proprietary  research. 

I  look  at  those  parts  of  the  regulation 
relating  to  patents  and  disclosure  as  es- 
sentially a  negation  ot  ths  patent  system, 
which  is  In  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  industrial  and  scientific  progress  of  our 
country.  A  a  reward  for  innovation,  and 
for  disclosing  the  nature  of  his  invention 
to  others  by  publication  of  a  patent,  the 
Inventor  is  given  a  limited  monopoly  (17 
years)  on  its  use.  In  practice  the  Inventor 
almost  always  has  been  willing  to  license 
his  technology,  imder  the  i>atent  system, 
but  the  chance  that  a  competitor  may  de- 
vise a  better  mousetrap  usually  has  spurred 
others  on  to  research  and  innovation.  Re- 
quiring that  patents  be  assigned  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  that  all  results  of  re- 
search be  immediately  made  public  will 
remove  the  most  p>owerful  competitive  force 
that  can  be  brought  into  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  regulation,  and  by 
public  expreaslona  of  the  Secretary,  that 
granting  ownership  of  the  technology  to 
the  public  is  a  necessary  compensation  for 
the  opportunity  to  use  the  publlcally-owned 
oil  shale  resource.  I  sutaolt  that  royalties 
cominens\irate  with  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct and  Its  cost  of  production  should  be 
the  means  ol  direct  compensation  to  the 
public. 

I  further  submit  that  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  Insure  the  maximum  degree 
of  technological  competition,  for  from  thU 
competition  will  flow  the  greatest  benefit  of 
all  to  the  public — an  ample  supply  of  prod- 
ucts at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


May  Old  Glory  Wave  Forever 

EarrENsiON  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  heartfelt  poem  written  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Louis  Va- 
lente.  It  was  written  In  honor  of  Fl»g 
Day,  and  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Mat  Ou»  Gloht  Wave  Forevter 
(By  Louis  F.  Valente) 

See  her  proudly  wave  on  high, 
silhouetted  against  the  blue  sky. 

See  her  stripes  of  red  and  white, 

shining  in  the  bright  sunlight.  *^ 


June  H,  1967 

She  is  Old  Glory,  proud  and  true, 
waving  there  for  me  and  you. 

It  Is  certain  that  she  will  catch  your  aya, 
so  lift  up  your  hat  as  she  goes  by. 

To  her  we  must  pledge  our  love, 
and  may  God  bless  her  from  above. 

Let  us  show  her  that  we  care, 
and  will  protect  here  everywhere. 

Pray  that  she  may  never  fall, 
never  to  rise  again  at  all. 

God  willing  may  she  forever  wave. 

over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
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Flag  Day,  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAU^oB^fIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve Flag  Day,  1»67  we  cannot  help  but 
reflect  upon  the  recent  Incidents,  how- 
ever repulsive  and  imfortunate  they  are 
to  most  of  our  citizens,  in  which  our  flag 
was  publicly  burned  as  a  protest  against 
Government  policy. 

We  honor  this  symbol  of  our  Nation 
today  knowing  that  we  will  very  shortly 
be  considering  legislation  to  make  public 
desecration  of  the  flag  a  crime. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Ptost 
carried  a  very  timely  editorial  pointing 
out  that  those  who  bum  the  flag  cannot 
really  desecrate  the  great  principles 
which  it  represents.  While  these  people 
fall  to  understand  the  Indestructibility  of 
these  principles,  no  law  can  prevent  them 
from  pursuing  their  mistaken  and  child- 
ish antics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  by  Including 
It  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  think  it 
offers  a  broad  understanding  of  the  issue 
involved: 

FYao  DAT,  1967 

Flag  Day.  this  year,  comes  at  a  time  when 
disrespectful  treatment  of  the  national  em- 
blem has  aroused  concern  and  Inspired  legls- 
Utlon  to  punish  the  desecration  of  this  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation.  The  legislation  may  be 
superfluous,  given  the  existence  of  state  laws 
that  make  this  sort  of  misconduct  punish- 
able as  a  misdemeanor.  But  there  does  seem 
to  be  need  for  some  broader  understanding 
of  the  things  for  which  the  flag  stands. 

It  is  not,  as  many  of  those  who  defile  It 
«eem  to  think,  the  mere  trademark  of  a  cur- 
rent policy  of  one  administration  or  one 
officeholder.  It  remains,  through  one  admin- 
istration after  another,  the  fiag  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  symbol  of  the  country,  the  banner 
of  all  lu  people  of  all  conditions  and  views. 
To  deface  It  or  to  desecrate  it  as  a  means  of 
reproaching  passing  policy,  besides  being  an 
offense  to  every  American.  Is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  offender  is  Ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  symbol.  It  is  besides  an  ad- 
Jttlaslon  that  the  fiag-destroyer  lacks  the 
verbal  facility  and  Intellectual  capacity  to 
articulate  a  political  argument  in  terms  In- 
telligible to  literate  persons.  And  it  is,  in  addl. 
tlon,  an  insult  to  all  the  great  principles  for 
which  the  fiag  stands,  including  the  prin- 
ciples that  shield  those  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety who  avail  themselves  of  the  right  to 
TOlce  dissent. 

No  law  can  prevent,  no  punishment  com- 
pletely restrain,  the  few  disturbed  and  un- 


balanced people  who  defile  the  flag;  but  for- 
tunately, no  desecration  that  they  oontrtvs 
can  really  debase  the  fiag  or  its  principles. 
What  is  defaced  is  a  piece  of  bunting,  a  scrap 
of  textile,  a  printed  Image.  What  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  rancor  of  vandals  and  the 
obscenities  of  demonstrators  is  a  fiag  not 
made  of  cloth — but  an  Image  that  rises  In  the 
minds  of  Americans  when  they  think  of  all 
that  Is  good  in  their  Nation  and  noble  In 
their  country  and  deserving  in  their  country- 
men. That  is  the  flag  that  no  irreverent  hand 
can  harm. 

That  flag  never  will  be  disfigured  by  any- 
thing but  acts  aad  deeds  unworthy  of  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  Vandals  may 
trample  upon  a  million  copies  of  it.  defile  a 
million  replicas,  but  It  will  fly  as  bravely  as 
ever  and  stir  as  profoundly  as  ever  the  emo- 
tion and  pride  of  American  citizens. 


Greene  ville,    Tenn.,     Elks     Support 
Desecration-of-die-Flac  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
take  time  from  our  legislative  duties  to 
appropriately  honor  our  flag  on  this  Flag 
Day,  1967. 

In  light  of  the  abuse  that  has  been 
directed  at  the  flag  In  recent  months.  It 
Is  particularly  fitting  thAt  we  conduct 
these  ceremonies  today. 

Tomorrow  we  will  continue  in  this 
spirit,  and  bring  to  the  Coar  for  consid- 
eration the  bill  that  will  make  the  dese- 
cration of  our  flag  pimishable  by  a  year 
in  prison  and  not  more  than  $1,000  fine. 

The  passage  of  this  measure  will  be  a 
proper  climax  to  our  ceremonies  today. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  members  of 
the  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  Lodge  No.  1653, 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  the  Elks  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  resolution  that  they  have 
adopted  in  support  of  my  bill  to  prohibit 
the  desecration  of  the  flag,  £ind  I  Insert 
the  resolution  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 
Whereas,  there  have  been  committed  in- 
creasingly numerous  instances  of  burning, 
defacing,  mutUatlng  and  other  acts  of  de- 
secration and  degradation  of  the  Flag  of 
these  United  States  of  America,  which  Flag 
Is  the  emblem  of  freedom  and  the  symbol 
of  unity  In  these  United  States  of  America 
and  is  the  official  and  recognized  Flag  rep- 
resenting the  People  and  Government  of 
these  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  these  acts  have  been  perpetrated, 
preformed  and  abetted  within  the  borders 
of  these  United  States  of  America  by  Individ- 
uals or  groups  of  Individuals  under  the  guise 
of  protests  against  some  real  or  Imaginary 
wrong  and  with  malicious  and  premeditated 
intent  to  so  do,  and, 

Whereas,  there  appears  to  be  no  legal 
means  of  preventing  or  forestalling  such 
acts  nor  any  legal  punishment  for  the  ccan- 
mission  of  such  acts,  which  loyal  citizens  re- 
gard as  un-American,  criminal  and  as  much 
an  attack  upon  this  nation  as  an  armed  In- 
vasion by  some  foreign  nation  wovild  be.  and, 
Whereas,  the  Honorable  James  H.  Qulllen, 
Congressman  for  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  has  Introduced  into  the 
Congress  of  theee  United  States  a  Flag  BUI 
entitled  HR  6385  which  will  afford  a  legal 


means  of  punishing  those  guilty  of  deaecrat- 
Ing,  degradation  of,  or  dishonoring  ths  Hair 
of  this  great  Natton. 

Now,  therefore,  be  tt  resolved  that  Oreene- 
Tille  Lodge  No.  1668  ot  tbm  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  ot  Elks  ot  ths  United  States 
of  America  be  on  record  as  approving,  en- 
dorsing and  actively  supporting  this  Flag 
Bill  HR  8385  and  that  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  o*  this  lodge  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  ths 
Honorable  James  H.  QiUllen,  Congressman 
for  the  Fu^t  Oongressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee and  to  all  Members  at  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Tennessee  In  both 
houses  of  Congress. 


The  American  Flag:  Symbol  of  Oar 
Natioiuil  Herita^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  GsoacxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
Flag  Day  and  this  year  the  occasion.  Is 
marked  by  national  concern  for  our 
country's  emblem.  For  this  reason  I 
would  like  to  submit  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  Naval  Affairs  June  issue: 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  ovir  Na- 
tion Is  the  right  of  dissent.  This  right  was 
established  by  our  Fovmdlng  Fathers  and 
must  remain  Inviolate.  However,  the  right 
of  dissent  from  particular  policies  or  with 
particular  individuals  was  never  int^ided 
to  sanction  the  deGecration  of  the  American 
flag.  The  American  flag  is  the  very  symbol 
of  our  national  heritage  and  unites  all  Amer- 
icans In  their  allegiance  "To  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands". 

If  thra-e  was  ever  any  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  the  American  flag  would,  or  could, 
be  defiled  and  desecrated  without  some  form 
of  punishment  being  administered  then  ac- 
tions of  the  past  two  months  have  removed 
those  doubts.  Recently,  on  the  same  day.  in 
the  same  newspapers,  pictures  o*  American 
servicemen  facing  danger  and  death  In  Viet- 
nam, and  pictures  of  American  demon- 
strators burning  their  NaUon's  flag  in  the 
protection  of  an  American  part  were  pub- 
lished. Certainly  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  never 
intended  to  protect  those  who  would  so  con- 
temptuously desecrate  the  very  symbol  of  our 
freedom. 

The  love  of  Flag  and  Cotmtry  are  among 
the  most  iweclous  things  In  life.  Millions 
have  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  died  de- 
fending its  very  meaning.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  it  has  served  as  as 
emblem  of  our  sovereignty.  It  is  more  than 
an  emblem,  however.  It  la  a  reminder  to  the 
peoples  the  world  over  at  those  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  Uberty  for  which  the  United 
States  has  always  stood.  It  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  honor  to  all  true  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  outrageous  defiance  that  has 
been  allowed  to  take  place  with  little  or  noth- 
ing being  done  about  it.  Why  should  ths 
present  day  young  people — ^the  students  who 
are  supposed  to  take  their  rightful  place  la 
our  society  as  responsible  citizens,  the  beat- 
nicks  and  others  who  take  the  attitude  that 
the  world  owes  them  a  living  and  that  others 
should  do  their  fighting  for  them — remain 
unpunished?  Can  they  be  bo  set  against 
American  foreign  policy  to  undermine  the 
very  system  that  assures  them  the  freedom 
they  cherish? 
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Every  state  of  the  TJnlon  has  laws  prohibit- 
ing desecration  of  the  flag,  yet  demonstra- 
tors—offenders— axe  not  punished.  Since  the 
flag  la  a  national  symbol  and  should  have 
national  protection  It  remains  up  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  its 
desecration  by  statute.  Some  fifty  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  subject.  Similar  bills  have  been 
introduced  In  the  Senate.  Hearings  axe  being 
held  at  this  writing  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Judiciary  to  provide  for  penalties.  Includ- 
ing prlAon  and  monetary  flnea  for  any  person 
who  publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  defiles,  de- 
fies, tramples  upon  or  caete  contempt,  either 
by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  standard, 
colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  applauds  the 
action  of  the  Oongrefis  In  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  punlah  ofiendere  of  such  shameful 
and  disgraceful  deeds.  It  is  hoped  that  Con- 
gress will  act  swiftly  to  Insure  those  who 
Insult  the  honor  and  dignity  of  our  country 
are  punished. 


L.B. 


J.  Brines  New  Opportunity  to 
Mexican  Americans 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CALITOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  with 
great  sympathy  and  understanding, 
President  Johnson  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  the  challenging  question  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  the  Mexican  American. 

At  a  White  House  ceremony  to  swear 
in  Vicente  Xlmenes  as  a  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  President  established  a  spe- 
cial high-level  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs.  That  Committee  will 
work  to  see  that  Federal  programs  are 
effectively  reaching  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans— in  education,  jobs,  training,  help 
for  migrant  farmworkers,  health,  and 
community  facilities. 

The  President  also  released  a  signifi- 
cant Cabinet  report  which  evaluated  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts,  during  the 
past  3  years,  to  focus  new  attention  on 
the  needs  of  Mexican  Americans. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  ef- 
fort because  there  are  large  groups  of 
Mexican  Americans  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  and  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  that  our  Gtovemment  is  placing 
new  emphasis  on  helping  these  people 
who  have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 

I  am  exceptionally  proud  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  Investing  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  local  California  school  districts — 
imder  President  Johnson's  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 — 
to  reduce  classroom  size,  to  provide  mod- 
em instructional  materials,  and  to  add 
new  teachers,  and  thereby  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  Mexican  American  school- 
children. 

In  my  own  district  of  Fresno,  antipov- 
erty  funds  have  enabled  Mexican  Amer- 
ican families  at  Three  Rocks  to  build  new 
homes  with  a  $113,000  loan  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment is  continuing  to  invest  millions 
annually  in  new  hetdth,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  training  programs  for  the  Mexi- 
can American  migrant  worker  and  his 
family,  of  whom  there  are  over  30,000 
in  my  congressional  district. 

I  compliment  the  UJS.  Public  Health 
Service  which,  In  a  typical  year,  immu- 
nizes over  1.5  million  Mexican  Americans 
and  their  families  from  polio,  diptheria, 
smallpox,  and  other  diseases. 

Comprehensive  Government  job  train- 
ing programs  have  benefited  Mexican 
Americans,  not  just  in  my  own  State  of 
California,  but  all  across  the  southwest- 
ern area  of  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  helped 
thousands  of  educationally  deprived 
Mexican  American  students  In  project 
Heads  tart. 

The  University  of  Southern  California 
has  planned  a  program  which,  If  funded 
by  the  Congress,  will  establish  special  in- 
stitutes to  train  teachers  who  travel  with 
Mexican  American  migrant  workers, 
teaching  their  children  both  English  and 
Spanish  and  relating  them  more  closely 
to  the  community. 

In  short,  the  record  of  the  Johnson 
administration  Is  good  concerning  the 
Mexican  Americans.  And  it  is  getting 
better. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  Congress  will 
receive  the  President's  new  sintlpoverty 
recommendations  from  committee. 
Many  of  these  programs  hold  potential 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
American  citizens. 

Let  u3  not  be  misled  into  cutting  these 
programs. 

Let  us  continue  and  Improve  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  Headstart,  and  Upward  Bound, 
the  health  and  migrant  worker  programs, 
and  many  other  opportunity  programs. 

Let  us  join  the  President  as  he  con- 
tinues the  solid  program  of  accomplish- 
ment he  has  already  initiated. 

It  is  an  accomplishment  which  reflects 
well  on  the  Mexican  American  who  seeks 
the  benefits  of  full  citizenship. 

It  reflects  well  on  a  Congress  deter- 
mined to  wipe  away  the  stains  of  depri- 
vation and  discrimination  which  have 
held  back  the  Mexican-American  citizen. 

Our  Oovemment  is  now  engaged  in  an 
unprecedented  program  to  share  the 
benefits  of  American  prosperity  and  ed- 
ucation, health  and  community  facili- 
ties, job  training  and  careers,  with  all 
willing  citizens. 

Let  ufi.  support  President  Johnson  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  great  ideal.  As 
he  said  last  week  at  the  White  House, 
what  we  do  for  any  minority,  we  do  also 
for  the  majority.  What  we  do  for  any 
American,  we  do  for  all  Americans. 


Barriers  to  Fair  Housing 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  segregation 
in  housing  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  our  cities  today. 


In  an  article  In  the  June  1967  issue  of 
the  AFL-CIO  American  Federatlonlst, 
Dr.  Eugene  Feingold  and  Robert  j' 
Harris,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
discuss  some  of  the  obstacles  to  lair 
housing: 

The  Obstacles  to  Pair  Housing 

(By    Dr.    Eugene    Feingold    and    Robert  J 
HarrU) 

This  century  has  seen  a  great  Negro  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban 
North.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  al- 
most all  Negroes  lived  in  the  South;  today, 
more  than  half  live  In  the  North. 

During  the  past  2S  years,  while  the  Negro 
migration  into  the  cities  was  t^lng  plact. 
the  housing  Industry — and  when  we  refer 
to  the  "housing  Industry,"  we  mean  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  financing,  build- 
ing, sale  and  rental  of  housing — uiih  the 
subsidy,  support  and.  in  some  cases,  the 
leadership  of  the  federal  government,  haj 
encouraged  and  facilitated  the  movement  ot 
middle-class  whites  to  the  suburbs. 

This  movement  to  the  suburbs,  however. 
has  been  generally  denied  to  those  Negroes 
who  have  managed  to  fight  their  way  into 
the  middle  class  through  all  the  burdens  our 
society  places  upon  them.  The  result  is  that 
Negroes  have  been  replacing  whites  in  our 
large  cities.  We  now  have  at  least  two  dtlee 
with  Negro  majorities  and  they  will  soon  be 
Joined  by  others.  At  the  same  time,  the 
suburbs  are  almost  entirely  white. 

The  first  attempts  to  analyze  this  almost 
total  segregation  of  housing  found  a  very 
simple  explanation — concerted  action  by  the 
home  building,  financing  and  reeJ  estate  in- 
dustries, supp>orted  and  sometimes  led  bj 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  Under- 
lying this  was  a  solid  core  of  popular  sup- 
port or  at  least  acquiescence.  The  explana- 
tion, that  iB,  was  the  discrimination  in  the 
sale,  rental  and  financing  of  housing  which 
was,  and  atlU  Ls,  general  throughout  the 
nation. 

Racial  discrimination  is  one  of  the  basic 
rules  of  the  American  housing  market  At 
the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  pointed  out.  housing  is  almost  the  only 
commodity  on  the  open  market  not  available 
on  equal  terms  to  all  who  can  pay  for  it 

There  is,  first  of  aU.  the  question  of  Jus- 
tice, fair  treatment,  equal  opportunity  lor 
the  Negro  who  wants  the  same  freedom  ol 
choice  in  housing  that  whites  have  It  is  not 
Jtist  his  access  to  housing  which  Is  limited; 
so  is  his  access  to  employment.  He  can't 
work  where  he  can't  live,  or  at  least  he  can't 
work  unless  he  can  live  within  commuting 
distance  of  the  job.  The  segregated  Negro's 
educational  opportunities  are  also  limited. 
Concentration  of  Negroes  In  one  area  en- 
courages discriminatory  law  enforcement 
Housing  segregation  Is  one  of  the  major  ele- 
ments m  limiting  contacts  between  whites 
and  Negroes,  which  In  turn  stimulates  preju- 
dice. These  Inequities  are  not  Just  the 
Negro's  problem — they  are  problems  for  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  what  happens 
in  and  to  our  society. 

Almost  every  urban  problem  is  bound  up 
■with  and  further  complicated  by  housing 
segregation.  Under  the  constant  pressure  oJ 
the  expanding  Negro  p>opulatlon.  the  area 
within  which  Negroes  are  traditionally  per- 
mitted to  live  in  each  city  has  expanded. 
This  expansion  has  never  been  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  Increased  population  The 
resutllng  overcrowding  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  deterioration  in  the  cities. 

The  center  cities  have  also  deteriorated 
because  they  are  older:  because  they  are 
more  poorly  maintained  than  the  rest  of 
the  metropolitan  area;  because  the  new  resi- 
dents, to  the  extent  that  they  are  migrants 
from  the  rural  South,  are  not  accustomed 
to  city  life;  and  because  some  Negro  resi- 
dents take  out  their  resentment  and  hos- 
tility toward  whites  in  destructive  behavior 
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Aj  the  dty  has  deteriorated.  It  has  be- 
come a  leas  pleasant  place  both  for  ita  resi- 
dents and  for  tbose  who  no  longer  Uve  there 
tout  who  work  there  or  may  wish  to  occa- 
sionally go  ttiere  to  visit  parents,  to  shop,  to 
go  to  the  theater,  etc 

Today  we  have  laws  prohibiting  dtecrimi- 
natlon  In  all  or  part  ot  the  private  housing 
market  In  about  a  third  of  the  states  and 
In  several  dozen  cities.  In  addition.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  promulgated  an  executive 
order  prohibiting  discrimination  In  housing 
built  with  federal  funds  or  guarantees.  These 
state  and  local  laws  and  the  federal  execu- 
tive order  vary  both  In  the  kind  of  housing 
they  cover  and  in  the  mechanism  they  offer 
for  enforcement  of  the  law.  Although  some 
have  only  l>een  enacted  within  the  past  few 
months,  others  have  been  in  effect  for  almost 
10  years. 

Yet  If  we  try  to  evaluate  their  effect  in 
eliminating  or  reducing  housing  segregation 
In  the  United  States,  we  can  only  conclude 
it  has  been  minimal.  If  anything,  the  extent 
of  segregation  Is  increasing  rather  than  de- 
creasing. This  seems  to  be  as  true  for  those 
states  and  cities  that  have  fair  housing  laws 
as  It  Is  for  those  which  do  not. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  laws  and 
regulations  have  not  had  some  value.  First 
of  all,  a  number  of  persons  who  have  filed 
complaints  under  the  laws  have,  as  a  result, 
obtained  the  hotislng  In  which  they  were 
Interested.  Moreover,  the  settling  of  a  single 
complaint  may  result  in  the  landlord  open- 
ing up  mco'e  than  Just  the  one  unit  com- 
plained about;  he  may  open  up  all  the  units 
under  his  control. 

In  addition,  there  are  landlords  who,  as  a 
result  of  the  law,  voluntarily  open  their 
housing  to  Negroes  without  any  complaint 
being  filed.  Some  of  these  landlords  might 
have  wanted  to  do  this  before  the  law  was 
passed  but  were  afraid  to  do  so  without  legal 
support;  the  passage  of  the  law  thus  in- 
creases the  freedom  of  action  of  those  who, 
though  they  do  not  want  to  discriminate, 
are  afraid  not  to  discriminate  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

At  the  very  least,  the  landlord  who  con- 
tinues to  discriminate  will  not  longer  rudely 
turn  Negroes  away,  but  will  treat  them  cour- 
teously in  order  that  they  not  realize  that 
he  is  discriminating.  Inasmuch  as  we  are 
talking  about  himian  dignity,  this.  too.  can 
be  considered  a  gain  of  sorts. 

Another  positive  effect  of  the  laws  is  that 
Negroes  are  encouraged  to  try  to  rent  or  buy 
in  white  neighborhoods.  Without  the  law  to 
reassure  them,  they  might  not  make  the 
effort  and.  therefore,  could  well  miss  out  on 
housing  that  might  have  been  available  to 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  law. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  dire  results  pre- 
dicted by  opponents  of  fair  housing  laws  have 
not  materialized:  the  states  and  cities  with 
fair  housing  laws  have  not  been  inundated 
by  an  Infixrx  of  Negroes:  there  has  been  no 
drop  In  construction  that  is  attributable  to 
the  law:  and  there  has  been  no  drop  in  hous- 
ing Taluee  because  of  the  laws. 

Indeed,  once  they  are  in  operation  the 
laws  are  apparently  accepted,  or  at  least  are 
aot  vigorously  opposed,  by  their  former  op- 
ponents. 

Campaigns  to  enact  fair  housing  laws  also 
have  had  a  result  significant  apart  from  the 
law  itself.  That  is.  the  efforts  to  enact  such 
laws  are  educational  in  that  they  acquaint 
the  community  with  the  fact  that  discrim- 
ination exists.  A  related  effect  of  the  fight 
for  a  law  is  that  it  often  brings  into  civil 
rtghts  activity  the  clergy  and  other  members 
M  the  community  who  have  not  previously 
been  active.  Because  of  this  heightened  con- 
•dousness,  and  perhaps  becatise  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  governing  elite  to  staU  off  those 
Who  are  pushing  for  the  fair  housing  law. 
action  Is  taken  to  alleviate  some  other  dvU 
lights  problems. 
Why,  tken,  have  the  law*  not  been  au^- 
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oesaful  In  alleviating  housing  segregation? 
First,  they  are  not  very  widely  used.  One 
state,  wltb  mors  than  100,000  Negro  resi- 
dents, receives  about  60  complaints  a  year. 
Other  Jurisdictions  receive  fewer  complaints. 
The  laws  have  not  been  widely  used  because 
moet  Negroes  are  not  eager  to  be  pioneers — 
to  be  the  flnt  of  their  race  in  a  neighbor- 
hood. 

Also,  many  Negroes  do  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  a  fair  bousing  law  In  their  area. 
Among  those  Negroes  who  do  know  of  Its  ex- 
istence, the  reputations  of  the  enforcement 
agencies  are  not  very  high — you  have  to 
travel  downtown,  or  to  the  state  capital,  or 
somewhere  else  inconvenient,  in  order  to  file 
a  complaint:  after  you  file  It,  the  commis- 
sion takes  Its  time  Investigating.  If  the  mat- 
ter gets  to  a  hearing,  the  opposition's  at- 
torney will  give  you  a  rough  going  over;  and 
in  the  end  you  won't  get  the  apartment  you 
want. 

TlUs  poor  reputation  may  not  be  wholly 
reserved,  but  In  large  part  it  is  accurate.  Spe- 
cifically, it  is  true  that  enforcement  proceed- 
ings take  much  longer  than  they  should.  A 
recalcitrant  landlord  will  engage  in  all  kinds 
of  delaying  devices  In  the  hope  that  he  will 
rent  his  apartment  before  the  commission 
takes  any  acUon  and  he  Is  very  often  suc- 
cessful. As  a  result,  some  Jurisdictions  have 
tried  to  find  ways  to  prevent  rental  or  sale 
of  the  housing  unit  in  question  while  the 
case  is  being  processed. 

Some  fair  housing  laws  provide  for  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  to  prevent  such 
rental  or  sale.  This  Is  an  old  legal  device,  but 
it  has  only  recently  been  applied  In  fair 
housing  cases.  To  the  extent  that  Its  limited 
application  in  such  oases  can  be  evaluated, 
it  appears  that  this  and  other  devices  to 
prevent  disposition  of  the  housing  unit  have 
not  been  used  with  any  great  frequency  In 
general,  enforcement  agencies  have  been  hes- 
itant about  exercising  all  their  powers. 

The  fair  housing  commissions  have  worked 
almost  entirely  to  obtain  for  the  Individual 
complainant  the  housing  unit  which  he  de- 
sires or  a  comparable  one.  If  these  efforts 
are  succ«ssful.  they  consider  the  case  settled 
satisfactorily:  if  the  housing  unit  Is  no  longer 
available,  the  agency  drops  the  case;  and  if 
the  complainant  has  found  another  place 
to  Uve,  they  drop  the  case.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  law  cannot  have  any  substantial  effect 
l)ecause  of  the  way  It  is  administered. 

If  we  ttim  our  attention  from  the  state 
and  local  laws  to  the  federal  level,  we  find  a 
similar  picture,  which  is  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  the  executive  order  covers  only 
about  two  percent  of  existing  housing  and 
can  be  expected  to  cover  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  housing  to  be  built  in  the  near 
future,  about  half  of  which  will  be  covered 
by  state  and  local  laws  anyway.  The  executive 
order  is  narrow  in  its  application  and  is  not 
self-implementing,  but  has  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  The 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  iwln- 
clpal  agency  affected  by  the  executive  order 
has  Issued  regulations  exempting  one-  and 
two-family  housing  that  has  been  occupied 
by  the  o^Tier,  thus  effectively  eliminating  all 
second-hand  sale  housing  frtKn  coverage  bv 
the  order.  '' 

If  we  really  want  to  use  fair  housing  laws 
to  end  housing  discrimination,  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  will  have  to  do  more  than 
service  the  complaints  that  oome  to  them 
T^e  agencies  might  well  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  the  big  people  at  the  housing  in- 
dustry—those who  control  a  substantial 
number  of  housing  units.  In  the  past  at- 
tempts to  persuade  and  educate  these  "peo- 
ple have  been  largely  failures.  These  efforts 
need  more  money  and  more  prestige  belilnd 
them. 

Wherever  we  have  studied  housing  dis- 
ortmlnation.  ths  industry  has  been  recalci- 
trant and  has  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts 


to  change  its  current  practices.  At  the  same 
time,  here  and  there,  local  real  estate  boards 
and  Individual  builders  have  been  won  over. 

But  even  if  these  laws  were  more  effectively 
administered  and  did  cover  all  of  the  hous- 
ing market,  they  would  stUl  not  be  able  t« 
materially  affect  the  extent  of  housing 
segregation  in  our  society.  The  reason  for 
this  is  a  simple  one — fair  housing  laws,  the 
executive  order  and  similar  regulations  focus 
on  only  one  cause  of  housing  segregation. 
They  focus  on  discrimination  by  the  person 
who  is  in  a  position  to  transfer  property — 
the  owner  or  his  agent.  They  do  not  concern 
themselves  with  what  are,  in  the  long  run, 
more  Important  causes  of  housing  segre- 
gation. 

Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  Important  Is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  average  Negro's  In- 
come is  about  half  that  of  the  average  white 
This,  combined  with  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  housing  market,  effectively  keeps 
Negroes  and  whites  segregated  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis,  without  raising  the  question  of 
race. 

Another  important  cause  of  segregation 
Is  the  fact  that  many  Negroes  and  many 
whites  have  become  conditioned  to  the  hous- 
ing market  as  it  exists  today.  For  example, 
the  whites  may  be  afraid  of  the  loss  in  social 
stattxs  or  housing  value  that  they  feel  ac- 
companies the  integregation  of  a  neighbor- 
hood; the  Negroes  may  be  afraid  of  hoetUlty 
from  white  neighbors. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  circular  effect. 
Not  only  does  hoxislng  discrimination  help 
limit  the  educational  and  emplovment  oppor- 
tunities of  Negroes:  not  only  does  it,  by  pro- 
moting overcrowding,  accelerate  the  depre- 
ciation of  property:  not  only  does  it  help  to 
promote  racial  stereotypes  by  limiting  con- 
tacts between  i>eople.  Housing  discrimination 
not  only  causes  these  things — It  also  results 
from  them.  That  is,  to  the  extent  that  lim- 
ited education  and  limited  Job  opportunities 
help  to  create  poverty.  Negroes  are  kept  out 
of  the  mlddle-cUss  housing  market  by  their 
lack  of  Income.  To  the  extent  that  Negro 
neighborhoods  are  more  rundown  than  wliite, 
whites  leave  these  neighborhoods.  To  the  ex-^ 
tent  that  whites  are  familiar  with  the  Negro 
only  through  stereotypes,  whites  dont  want 
Negroes  as  neighbors. 

Housing  segregation  and  housing  discrim- 
ination are  different,  although  related  phe- 
nomena. The  attempts  that  we  have  made  to 
end  housing  discrimination  have  not  been 
successful  and.  even  if  they  were,  they  would 
not  end  housing  segregation.  The  fair  hous- 
ing movement  has  in  the  past  concentrated 

on  the  goal  of  an  open  housing  market the 

idea  that  a  Negro  who  meets  the  other  quaU- 
ficatlons  for  a  particular  housing  unit  should 
not  be  turned  away  simply  because  of  his 
race.  In  addition  to  this  concern  for  equality 
of  opportunity,  some  whites  are  disturbed  at 
the  idea  of  living  In  a  segregated  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  fair  housing 
movement  that  has  emerged  from  these  two 
concerns— Justice  for  the  Negro  and  the  de- 
sire for  integrated  living— has  been  to  make 
it  easier  for  upper-class  Negroes  to  move  inco 
some  suburbs.  But  teklng  a  token  number  of 
upper-class  Negroes  Into  the  suburbs  does  not 
solve  society's  problem  and  does  not  really 
do  Justice  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Negro 
population.  "* 

We  should  take  as  our  goals  In  this  area 
those  recommended  by  the  CouncU  of  the 
recent  White  House  Conference,  "To  Fulfill 
These  Rights":  "A  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family,  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selecUon  of 
a  home,  racial  and  economic  inclusiveness  in 
all  neighborhoods  and  the  total  absence  of 
racial  barriers. '^ 

The  first  of  these,  a  decent  home  and  a 
eulteble  Uvlng  environment  for  every  famUy, 
means  that  we  need  more  and  better  housing 
for  low-income  and  moderate-income  peopls. 
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The  private  housing  market  U  simply  eco- 
nomically unable  to  take  care  of  tbeee  peo- 
ple today.  This  means  we  need  subsidized 
housing  for  low-income  people  outside  the 
slums.  The  slums  should  then  be  rehabili- 
tated or  cleared  after  they  have  left,  not 
before. 

The  second  goal,  freedom  of  choice  In  the 
selection  of  a  home,  Is  one  which,  we  would 
argiie,  will  not  be  achieved  simply  on  the 
basis  of  providing  equal  opportunity.  The 
existing  patterns  of  segregated  housing  have 
conditioned  the  public  to  accept  segregation. 
These  psychological  pressures  prevent  real 
freedom  of  choice  and  a  special  effort  must 
therefore,  be  made  to  overcome  them. 

The  third  goal  suggested  by  the  White 
House  Conference  Is  racial  and  economic  in- 
clusiveneas  in  all  neighborhoods.  Many  who 
accept  the  Idea  of  racial  integration  are  un- 
willing to  accept  economic  Integration.  But, 
given  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  Income 
In  the  ITnited  States  today,  racial  integration 
Is  Impoasible  aa  long  as  we  have  economic 
segregation. 

One  way  to  alleviate  this  problem  Is  to  have 
a  more  effective  antl-poverty  program  which 
would  result  in  hlgh«'  incomes  for  the  poor. 
Once  their  inccmes  have  been  raised,  they 
can  chooee  housing  from  the  market  like 
everyone  tiM.  Until  then,  however,  we  need 
new  ways  of  providing  housing  for  low-in- 
come people.  This  Includes  small,  scattered- 
site  public  bousing — perhaps  provided  by 
government  le<uing  of  existing  buildings, 
rather  than  massive  super  blocks  which  serve 
simply  to  ghettolze  their  residents. 

The  rent  supplement  progrram  enacted  last 
year  by  Congress  Is  one  illustration  of  an  Im- 
aginative approach  to  this  end.  We  need  to 
expcmd  the  program  and  remove  many  of  the 
restrictions  added  by  Congress  which  will 
prevent  It  from  being  effective. 

We  need  to  provide  new  housing  for  low- 
Income  people  on  vacant  land  both  within 
and  outside  the  dty.  This  housing  should 
not  be  minimal  public  housing,  but  rather 
middle-income  type  housing,  occupied  by 
people  of  different  income  levels,  with  rents 
set  at  the  level  that  individual  tenants  can 
afford. 

We  cannot  oairy  on  this  kind  of  program 
on  a  eomm\mlty-by-comniunlty  basis  be- 
cause the  jvoblems  tranijcend  community 
boundaries.  For  example,  the  center  city 
cannot  effectively  desegregate  its  housing  and 
put  an  end  to  deterioration  so  long  as  it  is 
surrounded  by  suburbs  that  refuse  to  admit 
Negroee  or  low-Income  people.  Tet.  the  sub- 
urbs have  In  the  past  shown  themselves  very 
reluctant  to  consider  the  broader  interests  of 
the  entire  meteopolitan  area. 

How  do  we  persuade  them  to  change  their 
view?  The  White  House  Conference  had  one 
approach:  "Federal  assistance  to  every  local 
governmental  unit  should  be  conditioned  on 
submission  of  a  metropolitan-wide  plan  pro- 
viding for  the  desegregation  of  housing  and 
promotion  of  oommunltlee  inclusive  of  all 
races  and  incomes.  Zoning  regulations,  pro- 
vision for  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing, subdivision  controls  and  the  like  must 
be  applied  to  this  end. 

Enforcement  mechanisms  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment should  be  a  requirement.  The  plan 
should  indicate  an  overall  program  of  hous- 
ing, community  faclUtlee  and  services,  and 
transportation  to  and  from  employment  cen- 
ters which  would  result  In  the  free  flow  of 
residents  to  housing  throughout  the  area 
without  regard  to  color." 

The  use  of  federal,  funds  to  encourage 
such  metropolitan  planning  can  be  enhanced 
If  such  planning  is  made  the  condition  not 
only  for  housing  assistance  but  for  any  fed- 
eral assistance.  Including  highways,  airports, 
water  pollution,  sewage  systems,  etc.  We 
live  today  In  a  society  which  is  underglrded 
by  a  system  of  federal  subsidies.  If  the  grant- 
ing of  such  subsldlee  were  meaningfully  tied 
to  the  preparation  an(i  carrying  out  of  metro- 


politan plans,  this  wotild  at  the  very  least 
greatly  encourage  such  plans. 

It  was  easy  for  fair-minded  Americans  to 
oppose  the  denial  o<  the  right  to  vot*  to 
Negroes.  It  was  easy  for  them  to  oippoee 
discrimination  In  public  accommodations. 
AU  the  federal  civil  rights  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  could  easily  be  supported 
by  the  fair-minded  northerner  because  this 
l^slatlon  was  directed  at  practices  which 
were  common  and  overt  In  the  South  but 
not  in  the  North. 

Today  the  picture  has  changed  and  the 
more  subtle  northern  racism  is  being  chal- 
lenged. Aa  this  has  happened,  northerners 
have  begun  to  shrink  from  their  previous 
positions.  As  a  result,  even  the  Inadequate 
propKJsal  of  the  Johnson  AdminiEtration  for 
a  fair  housing  law  was  defeated. 

In  an  article  In  Commentary  magazine. 
Bayard  Rustin  says  that  white  liberals  are 
responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  black  power 
concept  because  they  have  not  xised  their 
power  to  see  to  it  that  civil  rights  laws  are 
enforced.  Black  power,  he  says,  "is  a  slogan 
directed  primarily  against  liberals  by  thoee 
who  once  counted  liberals  among  their  clos- 
est friend*.  It  is  up  to  the  liberal  movement 
to  prove  that  coalition  and  integration  are 
better  alternatives." 


to  me,  worth  many  times  the  money 
carried  In  this  blU. 

We  would  destroy  this  opportunity  u 
the  am^endment  were  adopted,  and  we 
would  be  striking  a  serious  blow  at  the 
entire  military  marksnuanshlp  program. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STKRS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  It  not  also 
true  that  the  very  existence  of  Camp 
Perry  is  an  Incentive  for  young  people  to 
learn  how  to  fire  a  rifle  and  to  fire  it  well? 
There  may  be  2,000  jieople  who  go  to 
Camp  Perry,  but  for  every  2,000  who  go, 
there  must  be  any  number  of  people  try- 
ing, and  In  trying  they  acaulre  some  skill 
with  the  rifle  they  otherwise  would  not 
have. 

Mr.  SIEZES.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
They  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  Camp  Perry. 


Department  of  Defense  Appropriations, 
1968 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  June  13,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJi.  10738)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
foremost  objectives  of  the  training  pro- 
gram of  the  armed  services  is  the 
achievement  of  high  standards  in  marks- 
manship. This  is  a  necessesity  for  an 
effective  infantryman. 

The  program  against  which  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  Is  directed  is  not 
directly  a  part  of  the  military  training 
program,  but  many  military  personnel 
participate  in  these  matches.  It  helps  to 
maintain  a  high  esplrit  de  corps  among 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  realize 
that  some  of  their  personnel  are  among 
the  leaders  in  marksmanship  In  this 
country.  The  matches  have  a  very  fine 
effect  in  encouraging  young  pe<HJle  to 
engage  In  healthy,  useful  training  in- 
stead of  frequenting  street  comers. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  further.  These 
matches  have  been  going  on  for  many 
years.  The  best  of  our  marksmen,  follow- 
ing theae  matches,  compete  interna- 
tionally. Because  of  these  matches  and 
the  skill*  they  develop,  our  marksmen, 
including  a  very  substantial  number 
from  the  armed  services,  have  been  able 
to  outshoot  marksmen  from  any  other 
country  and  to  win  international 
matches. 

That,  to  me,  is  a  very  important  thing. 
The  fact  that  American  marksmen  are 
still  con^dered  the  best  In  the  world  is. 


Respect  for  the  U.S.  Flag  Is  Not  Outdated 
Nor  Unsophisticated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  in  some  circles  to  re- 
gard patriotism  and  respect  for  the  U.S. 
flag  as  "outdated"  and  "unsophisticated." 
These  people  think  that  as  the  world 
grows  smaller,  loyalty  to  our  country 
somehow  becomes  less  Important.  The 
burning  and  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  they  view  with  Indifference  or 
even  encouragement. 

Events,  however,  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinued and  even  growing  importance  ol 
devotion  to  our  Nation.  These  are 
troubled  and  critical  times.  Indeed,  when 
our  enemies  on  every  front  seek  to  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  foundations  of  our 
existence  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

As  long  as  there  are  powerful  forces 
which  are  determined  to  imdermine  our 
liberty  and  prosperity,  the  shrinking  of 
the  world  through  faster  communica- 
tions and  transportation  make  It  not 
less,  but  more  imperative  that  we  rely 
upon  our  great  Nation  to  defend  us. 

No  nation,  however,  can  protect  a  peo- 
ple which  does  not  respect  the  nation 
Itself.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  principle 
that  we  must  view  the  acts  of  profound 
disrespect  for  the  American  flag  whlcli 
have  occupied  headlines  in  recent 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  system  of 
government  allows  any  citizen  the  right 
to  criticize  and  disagree  with  the  policies 
of  the  administration  in  power,  no  mat- 
ter how  severe  his  dissent  may  be.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  very  feature  of  our  system 
which  we  are  striving  so  courageously  to 
defend,  and  which  makes  the  American 
way  of  life  worth  defending. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
American  system  of  government  pre- 
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suK>oses  a  basic  loyalty  to  and  respect 
for  our  national  institutions.  We  allow 
juiyone  to  criticize  the  President,  but 
were  we  to  allow  anyone  to  replace  the 
Presidency  wlUi  his  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, our  democratic  structure  would 
collapse.  Our  citizens  may  oppose  the 
passage  of  a  law,  and  may  seek  to  have 
It  annulled  by  the  courts,  but  they  must 
gtlll  obey  it;  they  must  re^ject  our  legal 
Institutions. 

Our  flag,  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
210  years  ago,  is  the  supreme  visible  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation.  To  attack  the  flag,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  attack  and  imdermine  the 
foundations  of  the  American  system  of 
government,  something  quite  different 
from  an  act  of  dissent  from  the  policies 
of  a  member  of  that  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  flne  and 
honorable  men  who  are  opposed  to  our 
defense  of  Vietnam:  true  pacifists  who 
believe  that  a  policy  of  pacifism  would 
be  a  credit  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  are  others  who  sincerely  believe 
for  other  reasons  that  our  sitand  In  Viet- 
nam is  not  in  te  best  Interests  of  this 
country.  One  can,  while  not  agreeing 
with  these  positions,  nevertheless  re- 
spect them,  for  their  advocates  remain 
loyal  to  the  United  States  itself. 

ITiose  who  bum  and  desecrate  our  flag 
are  of  another  breed.  They  are  not  dis- 
senting from  our  policies,  but  from  our 
system,  our  constitution,  our  Nation 
Itself. 

No  nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  view  such 
attacks  with  indifference.  It  Is  entirely 
fitting  that  on  Flag  Day,  1967,  this  House 
resolve  to  pass  legislation  designed  to 
protect  our  flag.  For  the  sake  of  the 
thousands  who  have  given  their  lives  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  defense  of  that 
flag,  we  can  do  no  less. 


Food  Stamp  Program 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NXW    TORJE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  of  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oozMdderatlon  the  blU  (H.R.  1318)  to  amend 
tlie  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1664  for  the  purpose 
or  authorizing  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
•ubsequent  to  the  fiscal  year  endine  June 
10, 1967. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  for 
tte  food  stamp  program  recently  passed 
nj  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is,  I 
tWnk,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Although  New  York  State  is  Just  be- 
gnnlng  to  participate  In  the  program, 
the  early  success  is  encouraging  and 
niany  more  areas  of  the  State  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  the  future.  In 
New  York  City  alone.  It  la  anticipated 
tnat  over  177.000  people  will  benefit  from 
the  program. 

There  are,  I  think,  a  number  of  reasons 
*by  the  program  has  been  a  success. 
n)r  one,  it  is  both  simple  and  private;  the 


individual  uses  his  own  money  to  buy 
food,  but  the  stamps  enable  him  to  get 
more  for  his  money;  because  he  buys 
food  In  a  store,  the  somewhat  humiliat- 
ing system  of  "liandouts"  is  avoided. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  program  is 
almost  foolproof  In  preventing  abuses; 
unlike  cash  payments,  the  food  stamps 
cannot  be  used  for  nonfood  items  such 
as  tobacco  and  liquor. 

Third,  the  program  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  neediest  families;  that  Is,  the 
poorer  the  family,  the  higher  the  food 
stamp  value  they  receive. 

Fourth,  the  program  is  l^eneficial  to 
farmers  as  it  Increases  domestic  food 
consumption,  and  it  helps  the  participat- 
ing stores  by  increasing  their  sale  of 
food. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  I  support 
the  food  stamp  program.  Not  only  will  it 
provide  needed  assistance  to  poor  people 
in  my  own  district,  but  it  will  generally 
enable  the  poor  throughout  the  Nation 
to  improve  their  diets. 

It  was  for  these  same  reasons  that  I 
opposed  the  amendment  requiring  the 
States  to  share  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  bonus  coupons.  In  my  State  of  New 
York,  the  cost  of  the  program  is  shared 
by  State  and  local  governmental  units. 
If  this  amendment  had  passed,  much  of 
the  20-percent  share  of  the  cost  of  bonus 
coupons  would  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  local  goverrunental  units,  and  as 
most  local  goverrunents  are  already  un- 
der considerable  financial  strain,  they 
would  have  had  to  either  curtail  or  ter- 
minate their  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

This  problem  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous for  the  poorer  States,  many  of  whom 
require  the  local  governmental  units  to 
provide  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  the 
program.  The  20-percent  cost-sharing 
amendment  would,  in  many  cases,  have 
terminated  the  food  stamp  program. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  20- 
percent  amendment  carried  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  largely  with  the  votes 
of  members  who  then  voted  against  the 
bill  even  with  the  amendment.  It  is 
clear,  I  think,  that  the  amendment  was 
designed  to  cripple  the  program,  and  not 
to  strengthen  it. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan],  whose  dedication  and  energy 
over  the  years  has  made  the  food  stamp 
program  a  reality.  The  opposition  to  the 
program  has  been  considerable,  and 
without  her  leadership  it  may  have  suc- 
ceeded In  destroying  one  of  the  truly  suc- 
cessful programs  in  the  war  on  poverty. 


The  Flag  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALXrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Rkcori)  an  article  en- 
UUed  "The  Flag  of  the  People,"  written 


by  Capt.  P.  A.  "Dick"  Horton  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Hollywood  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 

Captain  Horton  has  been  given  a  Free- 
dom Foundation  Award  on  February  22, 
1967,  for  this  stirring  and  patriotic  article 
about  our  American  fiag.  It  seems  most 
appropriate  in  connection  with  the  spe- 
cial ceremonies  which  are  taking  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today,  Flag  E>ay,  that  this  article 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows : 

The  PiAO  or  the  Pboplb 
(By  P.  A.  "Dick"  Horton) 

Throughout  aU  history,  mankind  has  pur- 
sued a  contsant  stniggle  for  freedom.  Kzecpt- 
tng  for  favored  individuals  who  In  a  small 
measure  had  a  taste,  real  freedom  for  the 
I>eople  haul  never  been  obtained  until  the 
birth  of  our  Nation. 

Our  Bin  of  lights  brought  to  the  world  a 
new  era.  It  brought  an  example  of  a  union 
more  perfect,  binding  and  effective  than  wac 
ever  before  known  to  mankind.  It  gave  us 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of 
human  liberty  consistent  with  orderly  gov- 
ernment. But  it  also  brought  to  each  ot  us, 
our  very  personal  responsibility  to  preserve 
and  defend  thoee  rights.  We,  who  have  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  freedom  through  the 
spirit  and  valor  of  generations  who  preceded 
us,  are  In  honor  bound  to  keep  these  priceless 
privileges,  undiluted,  unimpaired  and  projjer- 
ly  protected  for  the  generations  who  follow 
us. 

Under  our  Constitution  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  We  have  no  graven  images,  signs  or 
symbols  that  grant  special  priyllegee  o*-  rights 
to  any  Individual.  We  have  but  one  emblem, 
our  Flag.  The  men  who  created  It  were  as 
De  Tocqueville  said: 

"The   choicest   talent  and  noblest  hearts 

which   ever  appeared  In   the  new   world; 

and  distinguished  as  almost  all  were  for  their 
intelligence;  they  were  still  mare  so  for  their 
patriotism." 

The  patriotism  and  poUtlcal  wisdom  of 
that  generation  and  their  suoceseors  to  the 
present  hoiir  breathes  in  every  stripe,  every 
star  and  in  every  thread  of  our  Plag.  Tet  as 
this  Plag  tellB  us  by  its  tradltlona,  by  its 
very  design,  by  its  colors  and  beauty;  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  under  this  hnprwaslve 
emblem  began  in  the  hitti  ages  of  an.tlq\iity. 

The  reUglon  of  freedom  that  speaks  so  elo- 
quently in  Its  constellation  of  stan  got  Its 
breath  from  the  Bible.  It  got  It  from  the 
ancients  whose  noble  deeda  and  words 
brought  mankind  ever  closer  to  ultimate 
victory.  Not  of  Nation  over  Nation,  but  of 
man  over  his  evils  and  weakness  and  o*  his 
ambition  to  rule,  dictate  and  oontrtjl  the  Uvea 
of  others. 

It  represents  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence;  its  Joy.  Its  beauty,  its  hope  and 
above  all  Its  abiding  faim.  It  has  never  been 
the  Plag  of  a  dictator,  potentate  or  king.  It 
was  bom  the  Flag  of  the  people  representing 
the  first  Nation  In  all  history  dedicated  to  the 
personal  and  religious  freedom  of  mankind. 
it  represents  our  Constltutton,  where  for 
the  first  ttme  rulers  were  placed  under  the 
restraint  of  law,  and  human  dignity  Is  re- 
spected and  defended.  For  two  centuries  It 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our 
land.  It  brings  to  their  mind,  the  character 
and  deeds  of  George  Washington,  and  many 
other  patriots  who  made  and  preeerved  our 
beloved  land  to  become  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Nations  of  the  world. 

Youth,  la  the  time  of  hero  worship.  The 
history  of  our  Country  Is  rich  In  Inspiring 
stories  of  himian  endeavor  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  our  peoirie;  of  Parker's  "Stand 
your  ground",  at  Lezlngtoci;  o*  Patrick 
Henry's  "Give  me  Liberty," — at  Nathan 
Hales.  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  oiie  life  to 
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Iflve  to  my  Country"  axid  of  trumpeter  Clavln 
P.  TltUB,  "111  try.  Sir,"  aa  he  volunteered 
to  climb  tbe  great  wan  of  China  under 
beayy  fire,  where  they  raised  the  American 
Flag  and  tximed  the  tide  to  victory. 

These  stories  have  been  an  inspiration  for 
each  generation  of  our  youth.  As  the  poets 
put  it: 

"Lives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  a  Navy  Doctor 
assigned  to  Washington  lived  a  short  dls. 
tance  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Each  after- 
noon just  before  dinner  his  wife  and  small 
eon,  Rex,  would  take  a  walk.  As  they  passed 
'  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  their  return  home 
little  Rex  would  say,  "Mommy,  we  must  go 
in  and  say  good-night  to  Mr.  Lincoln."  The 
years  passed,  the  Doctor  and  his  family 
served  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Little 
Rex  had  completed  his  schooling  and  was 
now  a  member  at  the  Armed  Services.  The 
family  was  now  again  In  Washington,  at  a 
time  when  Rex  had  reached  the  age  when 
he  was  about  to  make  the  most  serious  de- 
cision of  all  young  men,  would  he  ask  the 
girl?  One  evening,  he  asked  his  mother  to 
take  3k  walk  with  him.  To  her  surprise  he 
brought  her  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  It  was 
there  that  he  told  her,  be  had  come  to  get 
Inspiration  from  Mr.  Lincoln  about  his 
marriage. 

The  simple  faith  and  hero  worship  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  by  this  little  lad  was  but  the  result 
of  seeing  hundreds  oif  people  day  by  day 
respectfully  visiting  this  statue  of  a  great 
man. 

One  of  histories  sternest  lessons  Is  that 
the  youth  of  the  land  must  be  given  a  hero. 
If  not,  then  they  will  create  their  own  hero. 
That  la  why  It  la  of  vital  lmp>ortance  that 
these  historic  statements  and  Inspiring 
stories  be  retained  In  the  text  books  used 
by  our  children  In  our  schools. 

It  la  also  Important  that  the  youth  be 
taught  the  meaning  and  significance  of  the 
Flag  of  our  Country.  It  is  not  only  the  Flag 
of  o\ir  Fathers  but  the  Flag  of  our  children. 
As  loyal  citizens  we  will  treat  it  with  utmost 
respect  for  its  glorious  past  and  its  signal  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

It  stands  as  a  living  afOrmation  that  the 
precious  dignity  of  the  Individual  is  a  trl- 
\unph  soaked  in  tbe  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
countless  Americans   who  preceded   us. 

With  freedom  threatened  by  world-wide 
despotism  It  was  never  a  more  lmi>ortant  time 
to  display  It  and  signal  to  the  oppressed  of 
the  world  our  great  pride  and  love  for  the 
liberty  for  which  our  Flag  stands. 

The  hoiir  Is  late — the  time  Is  now!  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  youth  select  heroe 
from  the  countless  patriots  who  followed 
our  Flag  to  preserve  his  freedom.  If  we  do 
this — he  will  not  make  a  hero  of  some  beat- 
nik draft  card  biuner. 

He  will  stand  unashamed  when  tears  come 
to  his  eyes  as  the  Flag  goes  by.  Re  will  know 
that  he  will  never  have  a  more  worthy  emo- 
tion and  willingly  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
Flag — to-day — tomorrow  and  always. 


The  "Star-Spangled  Banner's"  Home 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICASTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.     Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  as  we  commemorate 


the  190th  anniversary  of  the  first  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  another 
ceremony  Is  being  held  at  Port  McHenry 
to  honor  the  flag  which  inspired  the 
writing  of  our  national  anthem. 

The  15 -stripe,  15 -star  bcumer  which 
survived  the  bombardment  of  Port  Mc- 
Henry on  September  13-14,  1814,  was 
designed  and  hand-sewn  by  a  young 
widow  named  Mary  Yoimg  Pickersglll, 
whose  home  was  located  at  60  Albemarle 
Street — now  Pratt  Street — in  Baltimore. 
Her  house  has  been  restored  and  fur- 
nished to  appear  as  it  was  In  1814  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner Flag  House  Association,  which  has 
also  helped  promote  and  organize  Plag 
Day  ceremonies  not  only  here  in  Mary- 
land but  across  the  Nation. 

The  Flag  House  Association,  It  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Robert  E.  Michel,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  P.  Stick,  national  chairman 
of  National  Flag  Week  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  commended  for  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  for  our  flag  the  honor  and 
glory  which  it  deserves  as  a  symbol  of 
"one  nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Mr.  John  Dorsey,  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  has  written  an  Interesting  and  In- 
formative article  about  Mary  Yoimg 
Pickersgill  and  the  house  where  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  bom.  I  would  like 
to  Include  it  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  become  more  familiar 
with  one  of  the  more  important  flags  in 
our  history : 

The  Stab-Spangled  Banner's  Home^Thb 
Stobt  o»  the  Flag  HorsE,  Where  Mart 
Pickersgill  Worked  on  the  Emblem  That 
Inspired  Ket  in  1814 

Mary  Yoxuig  Pickersglll  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1776,  a  date  that  probably  seemed 
less  peculiarly  appropriate  to  her  parents 
than  it  does  to  us.  Thirty-seven  years  later, 
Mary  would  make  a  flag  that  was  to  serve 
as  a  symbcd  of  American  independence  from 
Britain,  originally  declared  In  her  birth  year. 
But  that  would  be  in  a  different  town.  In 
the  midst  of  a  different  war. 

At  the  time  Mary  was  born  her  parents. 
William  and  Rebecca  Flower  Young,  may 
have  wondered  whether  American  independ- 
ence would  ever  become  a  reality.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  in  fact,  they  had  to  flee  from 
Philadelphia  to  Lebanon  before  the  advanc- 
ing British  forces  under  General  Howe.  Mary's 
uncle,  Col.  Benjamin  Flower,  who  was  com- 
missary general  of  military  stores  for  Wash- 
Ingrton's  forces,  not  only  kept  the  stores  from 
falling  to  the  British  but  safely  concealed 
the  Liberty  Bell,  and  the  chimes  of  Christ 
Church  as  well. 

In  1795.  when  she  was  Just  19,  Mary  Young 
married  John  Pickersglll  at  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  Baltimore.  The  couple  had  four  children, 
only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter  Caroline,  sur- 
vived. John  Pickersglll  died  In  London  in 
1805  and  two  years  later  Mary,  with  her 
widowed  mother  and  her  daughter,  came  to 
Baltimore  to  live.  Her  sister  Hannah  was  al- 
ready living  here. 

The  three  took  up  residence  in  a  rented 
house  at  80  Albemarle  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Queen  street.  It  had  been  built  in  1T93. 
Queen  stroet  has  since  become  Pratt  street 
and  the  Flag  House  is  no  longer  as  close  to 
the  harbor  as  It  was  then.  At  that  time  it  Is 
said  to  have  been  within  150  feet  of  the 
water's  edge. 

Probably  one  reason  for  living  so  close  to 
the  harb(^  was  that  both  Mary  and  her 
mother  were  flag  makers,  and  were  often 
commissioned  to  make  flags  and  banners  for 


ships.  They  were  weU  known  at  their  craft. 
Rebecca  had  made  the  Orand  Union  nag 
which  George  Washington  raised  over  th« 
Army  of  the  United  Colonies  on  January  i, 
1776. 

So  when  to  1812  Commodore  Joshua 
Barney  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  Strieker  de- 
cided to  order  a  giant  battle  flAg  for  Fort 
McHenry,  commanded  by  MaJ.  George  Annl- 
stead,  they  gave  the  Job  to  Mary  Pickersglll. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  better  known.  Mary, 
helped  by  both  her  mother  and  her  daughter, 
labored  day  and  night  to  make  the  flag  in 
the  allotted  time,  finishing  it  by  August  13, 
1813,  and  being  paid  (405  90  for  the  Job.  The 
fifteen-star,  fifteen-stripe  flag  was  the  largest 
battle  flag  in  the  world,  30  by  42  feet,  so  big 
it  had  to  be  assembled  on  the  floor  of  near- 
by Brown's  Brewery — later  better  known  as 
Clagetfs  Brewery.  It  flew  over  Fort  McHenry 
during  the  bombardment  by  the  British  on 
September  13-14,  1814.  and  Francis  Scott 
Key.  seeing  it  still  there  after  the  night  of 
ferocious  bombing,  was  Inspired  to  write 
the  poem  that  later  became  the  national 
anthem. 

Not  much  else  Is  known  of  Mary.  She  lived 
In  the  house  on  Albemarle  street  (at  one 
time  it  had  a  door  In  the  Albemarle  street 
side)  untU  she  died  in  1857. 

In  1820  she  was  able  to  buy  the  house,  and 
shortly  after  added  to  the  back  of  it  a  sec- 
tion that  contained  a  kitchen  on  the  first 
floor  and  what  is  called  a  boarder's  room  on 
the  second.  She  had  three  servants,  who  were 
probably  slaves.  She  af>pears  in  a  local  direc- 
tory as  president  of  the  "Humane  and  Im- 
partial Society,  for  the  employment  of  desti- 
tute females"  in  the  early  Thirties,  and  In 
1850  she  was  still  (or  again)  president  of  It. 
It  was  then  known  as  "The  Humane  and 
Impartial  Society,  for  aged  men  and  women," 
and  survives  as  Rckersglll,  Inc. 

There  Is  one  picture  of  Mary,  a  drawing 
from  the  early  Forties,  30  years  after  she 
made  the  flag.  It  shows  a  prim,  and  rather 
grim-looking,  Victorian  matron. 

After  Mary  died  the  house  passed  to  her 
daughter.  Caroline  married  John  Purdy.  but 
never  had  any  children.  In  1864  she  sold  the 
Albemarle  street  house.  For  the  next  63  yean 
It  belonged  to  a  number  of  owners,  and  .'served 
as  everything  from  a  saloon  to  a  warehouse 
to  a  cobbler's  shop  to  a  branch  jKiet  office.  In 
the  process  tbe  front  was  altered  to  include 
a  shop  window. 

In  1927  the  house  was  bought  by  the  city 
as  an  historical  relic.  Over  the  years  since 
then  some  structxiral  changes  have  been 
made.  Steel  beams  were  added  under  the  first 
floor  to  make  the  hoiise  stronger.  The  store 
front  on  Pratt  street  was  removed,  and  a 
door  and  two  windows  substituted.  The  par- 
tition between  the  dining  and  living  rooms, 
removed  when  the  house  was  a  shop,  wrts  re- 
placed. Two  of  the  six  mantels  In  the  house 
are  original,  the  ones  in  the  kitchen  and 
boarder's  room.  The  other  four.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  house,  are  from  a  house  of  tbe 
same  period  In  the  neighborhood.  The  only 
original  floor  showing  Is  In  Mary's  bedroom 
on  the  second  floor,  known  as  the  flag  room. 

In  1950  neighboring  housee  were  torn  down, 
and  the  area  around  the  Flag  House  to  the 
north  and  west  became  a  square.  For  the  first 
35  years  of  its  status  -aa  a  public  monument, 
the  main  house  was  used  as  a  museum.  In 
1953  a  dependency  building  was  erected  be- 
hind the  main  house  and  the  mementoes  of 
the  War  of  1812  were  moved  into  it.  Since 
then  It  has  been  the  museum,  and  nag 
House  ofllcials  have  given  their  attention  to 
restoring  the  house  to  a  semblance  of  the  ap- 
pearance it  probably  had  when  Mary  Pickets- 
gill  Uved  there. 

Judging  from  the  {maseesiona  of  hers  still 
owned  by  tbe  Flag  House,  Mary  was  a  woman 
of  taste,  and  piece  by  piece  the  bouse  btf 
been  refurnished  to  reflect  this.  There  ar« 
no  reproductions. 
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The  kitchen,  the  first  room  a  visitor  sees 
on  a  tour  of  the  building,  contains  numerous 
utensils  common  in  Mary's  time.  Including 
candle  caolds,  a  soap  mold,  a  butter  chum,  a 
toasting  fork  and  a  wooden  plate  used  Vty  a 
BOldler  In  the  War  of  1812.  Miss  Marion  But- 
terwlck,  assistant  director  of  the  Plag  House, 
notes  that  schoolchildren  are  fascinated  by 
the  kitchen  utensils. 

The  dining  room  contains  a  number  of 
objects  owned  by  Mary  Pickersglll.  including 
a  matched  paid  of  Waterford  pitchers  and 
a  Wateriord  bowul  (1800 — all  dates  approxi- 
mate) .  They,  along  with  Marys  Chinese  ex- 
port meat  platter,  are  on  the  Hepplewhlte 
sideboard.  On  the  mantel  is  her  blue  Spode 
fruit  bowl,  and  in  a  cupboard  next  to  the 
fireplace  is  her  Liverpool  transfer  tea  set. 

In  the  parlor  are  four  mahogany  Sheraton 
chairs  (1810),  an  English  spinet  (1790)  and 
a  Shlraz  rug  (1825).  The  cynosure  of  the 
room  is  the  portrait  ot  Colonel  Flower  by 
(Tharles  Wlllson  Peale,  founder  and.  many 
think,  best  of  the  famous  family  of  artists. 
The  hall  has  a  Windsor  bench  ( 1800-1810) . 
an  Eighteenth  Century  Queen  Anne  wall 
clock  with  a  Dutch  case,  a  Hepplewhlte  table 
and  an  engraving  of  the  British  surrender 
•t  Yorktown.  The  rug  on  the  hall  floor  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Prank  Martin  on  the  third- 
floor  loom  at  which  she  is  shown  in  oiu  cover 
photograph. 

Prom  the  hall  the  original  staircase,  with 
its  poplar  raU  and  dado,  mounts  to  the  sec- 
ond flooe-.  The  boarder's  room  in  the  back  has 
a  Queen  Anne  attic  bed,  a  pine  schoolmaster's 
desk,  a  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania  wardrobe. 
The  front  room  on  the  second  floor  is 
called  the  flag  room  because  it  was  in  her 
bedroom  that  Mary  worked  on  the  flag.  The 
full-size  reproduction,  made  in  1864  for  the 
Sesqulcentennial  of  the  bombardment,  sits 
on  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  cedar  four- 
poster  bed.  The  desk,  a  Pennsylvania  one 
from  about  1740.  is  of  faded  mahogany.  It  was 
one  of  Mary's  possessions,  as  were  the  French 
Jacob  PeUt  scent  bottles  on  the  Sheraton 
chest  of  drawers.  Mary's  possessions  were 
passed  down  through  her  collateral  descend- 
ants and  friends  of  her  family.  Mrs.  James  K. 
Hinds  and  Dr.  George  L.  Stickney  are  among 
the  collateral  descendants  living  in  BalU- 
more. 

Behind  Mary's  room  was  her  mother's 
room,  with  its  Queen  Anne  attic  bed.  its 
blanket  chests.  Its  silhouette  of  Betsy  Ross 
making  a  flag  and  its  sampler  showing  Pratt 
and  Eden  streets  in  1830. 

The  third  floor,  where  the  servants  slept, 
contains  a  recently  mounted  exhibition  of 
twenty  flags  tracing  the  development  of  the 
American  flag  from  the  Grand  Union  ban- 
ner to  the  present  50-8tar  flag. 

One  of  the  two  48-8tar  flags  was  made  In 
uege.  Belglxun.  In  secret  during  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation of  the  town.  Mme.  Edith  Coart- 
Presart,  who  with  her  daughters  made  it. 
flrrt  flew  it  out  her  window  on  September 
7.  1944,  In  full  view  of  the  Nazi  soldiers  as 
they  retreated  through  the  town  before  the 
tdvandng  American  forces.  It  was  presented 
to  the  Flag  House  by  Col.  Arthur  TUghman 
Brtce.  9th  Army,  great-grandson  of  Francis 
scoit  Key. 

U  this  description  makes  the  Flag  House 
•eem  large,  it  is  not.  The  rooms  are  small 
»nd  the  furniture  is  in  proportion  to  them. 
J«s.  Hugh  MacDonald  Martin,  director  of 
the  Flag  House,  notes  that  furnishings  are 
will  needed. 

fetch  year  the  Flag  House  sponsors  Nation- 
«  nag  Week,  which  this  year  begins  today 
cermionles  to  open  the  week  will  be  held 
at  Fort  McHenry  at  3  PJ4.  today.  The  prin- 
MP«  speaker  wm  be  Gen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway 
«puty  chief  of  stair  of  the  Air  Force.  Gordon 
*F.  Stick,  president  of  the  Flag  Houss  from 
iwn  to  1987.  U  national  (dialrman  of  Flag 
week.  The  present  president  of  the  house  is 
nobert  B.  Michel. 


Floods  Are  PreTcnted 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNttSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  10,  I  participated  in  the  de<ilcatic«i 
of  the  Shady  VaUey  watershed  project 
located  in  the  mountains  of  the  west- 
central  portion  of  Johnson  County.  Tenn. 
This  project  was  authorized  less  than  5 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  completed.  And  about 
150  Tennessee  families  are  now  pro- 
tected from  floods  that  used  to  plague 
them. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  works  of 
improvement  In  the  project,  a  IVa-inch 
rainfall  in  a  24-hour  period  would  cause 
overbank  flow  up  and  down  Beaver  Dam 
Channel.  TTiroughout  the  floodplain,  land 
flooded  so  frequently  that  much  fertile 
bottomland  was  abandoned.  Now  that 
channel  improvement  work  is  complete, 
much  land  in  the  floodplain  that  has  been 
abandoned  because  of  wet.  swampy  con- 
ditions is  nowidry  and  is  being  restored 
to  production. 

Land  abandoned  years  ago  because  of 
flooding  and  that  had  grown  up  in  bushes 
and  scrub  trees  is  being  cleared  and  re- 
turned to  the  production  of  crops.  The 
people  are  proud  of  the  project  and 
completely  confident  that  their  flooding 
problems  are  over. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  in  his  remarks 
at  the  dedication  called  the  project  a 
major  contribution  to  the  agricultural 
program  of  Johnson  County  and  placed 
It  in  the  broad  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  to  attain  economic 
stability  and  agricultural  sufficiency. 

He  cited  watershed  projects  as  an  im- 
portant tool  available  to  rural  commu- 
nities "to  bolster  their  economy  through 
resource  development  and  to  halt  migra- 
tion of  young  people  who  have  been 
forced  to  seek  employment  elsewhere." 

The  Shady  Valley  watershed  project 
Mr.  Williams  told  the  group,  is  one  of 
more  than  800  such  projects  that  have 
been  completed  or  are  being  Installed 
In  the  Nation.  The  projects,  he  said 
"will  prevent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
In  flood  damages  each  year;  and  these 
savings  alone,  extended  over  the  life  of 
the  projects,  will  more  than  pay  for  their 
installation  and  maintenance  costs."  He 
estimated  that  benefits  for  the  Shady 
Valley  project  will  be  $36,000  annually. 

Mr.  Williams  congratulated  the  people 
of  the  watershed  for  their  many  con- 
tributions to  and  for  their  leadership 
In  the  Federal-state-local  partnership 
that  made  the  project  possible.  He 
pointed  to  the- need  for  continued  and 
strengthened  Pederal-State-local  team 
work  in  the  resources  conversation  and 
development  job. 

In  congratulating  the  sponsors  of  the 
Shady  VaUey  watershed  project  Mr 
WUllama  paid  special  tribute  to  Argua 
Blevlns,  president  of  the  Shady  Valley 
Watershed  District  and  Wiley  Taylor, 
aecretary  of  the  watershed  district  and 


member  of  the  Johnson  County  Soil  Con- 
servatlcm  District  "for  providing  much 
of  the  driving  force  that  has  made  this 
project  a  reality." 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Williams  and  thank  him 
for  taking  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule 
to  personally  come  down  to  the  cere- 
monies. 

I  also  extend  congratulations  to  the 
directors  of  the  Johnson  County  Soil 
Conservation  District.  Barton  Hawkins, 
chairman;  Tine  Berry,  Wiley  E.  Taylor 
Lewis  H.  Willis,  and  Howard  H.  Smith; 
and  the  directors  of  the  Shady  Valley 
Watershed  District,  Argus  N.  Blevlns. 
president;  Ira  Long,  vice  president- 
WUey  Taylor,  secretary;  I.  C.  Belvlns, 
treasurer;  Dennis  Plummer.  S.  T.  Gen- 
try, J.  C.  Garland,  R.  B.  Blevlns,  and 
Wayne  Duncan.  We  are  all  greatly  in- 
debted to  these  men  for  their  outsand- 
ing  and  successful  efforts. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  good 
friend,  Ralph  Sasser,  who  directs  the 
work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  Tennessee.  Ray  Bryant,  local  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technician,  and  the 
many  other  devoted  SCS  people  that 
have  had  a  part  In  this  watershed  pro- 
gram, and  to  aU  who  had  a  hand  in  mak- 
mg  this  dream  come  true. 


The  Birthday  of  the  U.S.  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   CEOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

v.,^^.^^^^^-  *^-  Speaker,  today  Is  the 
birthday  of  the  U.S.  Army.  As  a  veteran 
of  that  branch  of  the  military  and  as  an 
American  proud  of  the  heritage  of  our 
Army.  I  submit  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Detmar  Plnke  from  the  Stars  and 
Strlpes-The  National  Tribune,  May  issue. 

The  American  Revolution  was  weU  \mder 
way  when  the  Second  Conttnental  Congress 
met  In  Philadelphia  on  10  May  1775.  Thg 
battles  of  Lexington.  Concord.  Bunker  Hill 
'Hconderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  past  his- 
tory. New  England  patriots  were  successfully 
maintaining  a  tight  land  selge.  keeping  the 
Kings  troops  bottled  up  In  Boston.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  the  Massachusetta  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  which  was  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  New 
England  Army,  that  weapons  and  supplies 
would  have  to  be  given  by  the  other  colonies 
If  the  British  were  to  be  resisted  successfully 
for  any  length  of  time. 

Massachusetts  therefore  on  16  May  1775 
sent  an  emissary  to  tbe  Continental  Congress 
In  Philadelphia  to  confer  about  "such  other 
matters  as  may  be  neceisBary  to  the  defense 
of  this  colony  and  particularly  the  state  of 
the  army  therein."  To  gain  suji^jort  of  the 
other  colonies,  the  Continental  Congress  was 
asked  to  take  over  "the  regulation  and  gen- 
eral direction"  of  the  army  collected  at 
Boston  "for  the  general  defense  of  the  rlghu 
ctf  America."  Tbe  Congress  agreed  and  in  the 
next  few  weeks  ordered  that  needed  flour  and 
gunpowder  be  supplied  to  the  '•Continental" 
or  "American"  Army  before  Boston. 

Two  basic  provisions  were  Implicit  In  the 
MsBsachusette  request  foe  the  adoption  of 
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the  New  England  Army  by  the  Continental 
Congress — (1)  th*t  Oontlnental  Articles  o* 
War  should  be  drawn  up  to  provide  a  tinl- 
form  set  of  laws  by  which  all  colonial  Xcsrces 
might  be  governed;  and  (2)  a  Continental 
commander  In  chief,  whom  all  the  Individual 
colonial  conmianders  In  chief  would  obey, 
should  be  appointed. 

The  Congreee  satisfied  the  first  provision 
on  14  June  1775  when  It  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  In  "a  draft  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  army."  On 
the  same  day  It  authorized  the  enlistment  of 
riflemen  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states — 
men  renowned  as  sharpshooters — to  serve 
as  light  Infantry  under  command  of  the  chief 
offlcer  of  the  army  before  Boeton.  The  second 
provision  was  satisfied  coie  day  later  when 
the  Congress  appointed  George  Washington 
of  Virginia  as  the  "Oeneral  and  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies." 
The  earlier  date,  14  June  1775.  Is  the  date  we 
celebrate  today  as  the  birthday  of  the  Army. 


New  Era  of  Trade  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OW    CAUIX3RNIA 
IN  TWTg  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  In  the  past  I  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  encouraging  developing  eco- 
nomic institutions  within  the  Pacific 
community.  The  future  of  this  area  of 
the  world  Is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
creation  of  new,  and  the  strengthening  of 
present  institutions  that  wUl  develop  and 
generate  the  great  potential  wealth  that 
still  largely  remains  untapped. 

The  May  29,  Issue  of  International 
Commerce  reports  some  of  the  progress 
now  being  made  In  institution  building 
within  the  Pacific  community.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  those  many  people 
who  are  watching  with  Increasing  in- 
terest the  positive  and  progressive  efforts 
now  so  evident  throughout  the  Pacific 
area. 

Nkw  Tradk  Eka  in  Pacific — Assistant  Sec- 

kktart  mcqttadb  reviews  growing  signs 

or  Economic  Vigor 

The  nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
which  Include  some  of  the  world's  most- 
developed  as  well  as  least  economically- 
advanced  economies  are  destined  to  play  a 
sharply  Increasing  role  In  world  trade,  a 
leading  Commerce  Department  ofBclal  pre- 
dicts. 

"Most  of  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  area 
are  entering  a  new  era  of  development,"  ac- 
cording to  Lawrence  C.  McQuade,  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Domes- 
tic and  International  Business. 

"They  have  growing  confidence  In  their 
own  capacity  to  attain  new  and  higher  levels 
of  economic  accomplishment; 

They  seem  determined  to  develop  their 
natural  potentials  for  a  more  prosperous  fu- 
ture, and 

They  are  moving  away  from  the  narrow 
nationalism  of  centuries  past  toward  In- 
creasing cooperation  In  mutually  beneficial 
regional  projects." 

Speaking  at  the  San  Francisco  welcoming 
ceremonies  for  the  ship  carrying  the  Japan 
Industry  Floating  Fair  at  Its  first  p>ort  of  call 
In  North  America,  McQuade  reviewed  the 
whole  international  trade  picture  In  the 
Pacific  area. 

McQuade  said  It  is  no  secret  that  some  UJ3. 


Industries,  notably  textiles  and  steel,  express 
concern  about  what  they  deem  to  be  dis- 
proportionate Increases  In  the  share  of  Japa- 
nese exports  which  come  to  the  VS.  market. 

CAaErUt,   OONSIDEaATIONS 

These  sorts  of  Issues  Inevitably  call  for 
careful  consideration  In  the  real  world  of 
politics  and  economics.  I  hope,  however,  that 
they  do  not  obscure  the  clear  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  a  more  liberal  Inter- 
national trade  ptollcy  by  all  nations.  For  ex- 
ample, if  barriers  to  Japanese  exports  can  be 
removed  throughout  the  world's  trading 
markets,  the  share  of  Japan's  exports  to 
other  nations  should  rise  and  the  concern  of 
U.S.  Industries  diminish,  he  said. 

Now  that  Japan  no  longer  has  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  to  restrict  the  entry  of 
foreign  equity  Investment,  and  In  light  of  Its 
current  high  degree  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  U.S.  Government  is  hopeful  that 
Japan  will  substantially  relax  Its  stringent 
restrictions  on  direct  foreign  investment,  ac- 
cording to  McQuade. 

"Not  only  do  we  believe  that  they  are  not 
Justified  under  today's  conditions,  but  we 
also  note  that  U.S.  firms  are  Increasingly 
reluctant  to  make  available  their  technology 
without  the  additional  advantages — for  both 
countries — of  U.S.  equity  participation 
whereby  the  American  interest  becomes 
more  closely  identified  with  that  of  the 
Japanese  economy. 

"Our  concern  about  thls^  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  Japanese  Government  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  by  various  U.S. 
Government  officials.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  an  announcement,  as  promised  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  In  the  next  month  or 
so.  which  will  outline  the  capital  liberaliza- 
tion measures  that  Japan  Intends  to  under- 
take," he  said. 

REGIONAL   COOPERATION 

He  cited  examples  of  growing  cooperation 
as  impressive  evidence  of  the  area's  new 
vigor   and   cooperative  outlook: 

ECAFE — For  some  20  years  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(EC.\FE),  a  regional  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  provided  a  means  for  cooperation 
in  advancing  economic  and  social  progress 
in  the  area.  ECAFE  has  stimulated  coopera- 
tive projects  for  the  development  of  the 
region's  natural  resources,  transportation. 
Industries,  and  agriculture.  And  It  provides 
a  driving  force  for  regional  studies,  plans, 
and  action. 

One  of  the  many  projects  sponsored  by 
ECAFE  Is  the  Asian  Highway,  which  even- 
tually win  tie  together  all  the  existing  main 
roads  from  Viet-Nam  and  Singapore  to  Iran 
and  provide  a  34,000-mile  highway  network 
serving  more  than  700  million  people. 

The  20th  annual  meeting  of  ECAFE,  held 
In  Tokyo  last  month,  closed  with  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  a  declaration  which  clearly 
reflects  the  growing  strength  of  regional  co- 
operation. New  regional  projects  approved  at 
the  session  include  the  establishment  of  an 
Asian  Statistical  Institute,  an  Asian  Coconut 
Research  Institute,  an  Asian  Standards  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  new  minerals  surveys. 

Asian  Development  Bank — A  significant 
new  event,  this  32-member  Bank  is  an  Asian 
Institution  created  by  Asians  for  Asians,  and 
60%  of  Its  capital  must  come  from  Asian 
sovurces. 

The  United  States  became  a  member  of 
the  Bank  and  subscribed  $200  million  for  its 
capitalization.  Western  Europe  and  Canada 
put  In  $150  million.  Japan  contributed  $200 
million.  The  developing  countries  In  the 
area  themselves  put  up  $415  million. 

Colombo  Plan — Developyed  and  developing 
nations  are  also  associated  In  the  Colombo 
Plan — a  forum  for  examlng  development 
plans,  problems,  and  policies  and  coordina- 
ting economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
Asian  countries. 

Asian  and  Pacific  Council — Last  Jtme, 
nine  nations  formed  the  Asian  and  Pacific 


Council  In  Seoul,  Korea.  The  Council's  pur- 
pose Is  to  foster  cooperative  projects  In  eco- 
nc»nlc,  social,  and  cultural  fields.  Plans  In- 
clude the  formation  of  a  pool  of  technicians 
and  a  fertilizer  bank. 

Association  of  Southeast  Asia — The  Phil- 
Ipplnes,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand  have  created 
the  Association  of  Southeast  Asia,  which 
seems  to  have  revived  after  some  difficult 
times  a  coupla  of  years  ago.  This  three- 
nation  group  Is  considering  tariff  reduction 
and  looking  Into  the  possibilities  for  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  shipping  line.  Membership  is 
open  to  other  nations. 


Hope  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CAliFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
portant economic  reforms  are  taking 
place  within  the  coimtrles  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  These  reforms  are  par- 
ticularly evident  in  Yugoslavia,  where,  as 
I  pointed  out  last  week,  economic  lib- 
eralism has  encouraged  certain  political 
and  social  changes. 

The  developments  In  Yugoslavia  are 
heartening  to  us.  but,  unfortunately,  as 
columnists  Rowland  Evana  and  Robert 
Novak  p>ointed  out  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  our  U.S.  policy  Is,  in  effect,  dis- 
couragirig  and  harming  the  future 
healthy  development  of  these  reforms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ^ould  assess  this 
carefully,  and  I  call  this  excellent  article 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  by  in- 
cluding It  in  the  Record: 

Bexarade,  Washington,  and  Moscow 

Belgrade. — By  aU  odds  the  most  curious 
political  development  In  Eastern  Europe  this 
spring  is  the  serious  trouble  that  the  United 
States  Is  catising  Yugoslavia's  Western-style 
economic  reform. 

It's  not  merely  that  the  United  States  Is 
reneging  on  private  assurances  given  the 
Yugoslavs  to  help  the  reform.  Washington 
also  Is  Inadverently  serving  the  purposes  of 
Moscow,  which  makes  no  secret  It  wants  the 
heretical  reforms  to  die  here  before  they 
penetrate  more  orthodox  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

Actually,  the  Yugoslavs  do  not  want  a 
repetition  of  the  massive  VS.  foreign  aid 
handouts  that  followed  Marshal  Titos  split- 
oft  from  Moscow  In  1948.  Belgrade  was  merely 
asking  In  1967  more  of  what  It  got  In  1966: 
additional  postponement  of  debt  payments 
due  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  and  more 
long-term  credits  on  wheat  purchases  from 
America.  U.S.  officials  readily — and,  as  It 
turned  out,  prematurely — agreed. 

The  sad  news  was  broken  to  the  Yugo- 
slavs a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  had  flatly  turned  down  any  more  debt 
postponements  because  It's  "bad  banking 
practice."  Worse  yet,  the  Plndley  amend- 
ment adopted  by  Congress  last  year  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  wheat  credits  because 
Yugoslavia  has  shipped  medical  supplies— 
but  no  arms — to  North  Vietnam. 

The  loss  of  the  wheat  credits  hurt  most. 
Forced  to  buy  the  wheat  on  a  cash  basis, 
using  up  precious  dollar  holdings,  the  Yugo- 
slavs had  to  rewrite  substantial  portions  of 
the  economic  reform.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, then,  that  U.S.-YugoelaT  relations  to- 
day are  no  better  than  lukewarm. 

Of  course,  errant  actions  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  Congress  scarcely  constl- 
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tot*  Johnson  Administration  policy.  Yet, 
^an  ••  *  widespread  feeling  In  Belgrade 
XtaX  Washington,  preoccupied  with  the  Vlet- 
oMn  war  and  regarding  Yugoslavia's  hereU- 
e^  brand  of  communism  as  old  hat  any- 
way, does  not  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
m^xjeas  or  failure  by  the  economic  plan. 

Although  Yugoslavs  officially  deny  that 
ttieir  system  Is  for  export,  one  high  official 
told  ns  he  beUeves  the  kind  of  socialism 
(teveloped  here  might  set  a  pattern  for  not 
only  other  Communist  countries  but  ptarts 
of  the  underdeveloped  world 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  certainly  aware  of  the 
possibilities  Inherent  when  a  decentralized 
aiArket  economy  consisting  of  individual  So- 
claUst  business  enterprises  making  their  own 
nisnagement  decisions  Is  substituted  for  a 
centrally  commanded  economy.  Just  as  it  has 
In  Yugoslavia,  it  erodes  that  keystone  of 
Leninism:  supremacy  of  the  Communist 
Party.  As  preservators  of  Communist  author- 
itarianism, the  Soviets  are  appalled  by  the 
political  Uberallsm  developing  In  Yugoslavia. 

That  Is  not  all  that  bothen  Moscow.  It 
did  not  care  for  Yugoslavia's  opening  of  Its 
frontiers  to  visa-free  travelers  and  all  West>- 
en  publications  and  films.  Last  year's  purge 
of  Vice  President  Alexander  Rankovlc  elim- 
inated Moscow's  best  friend  In  Belgrade. 
Wont  of  all  from  the  Soviet  viewpoint  la 
Tugoelavla's  Invitation  for  Western  private 
o^ltal  to  Invest  in  and  help  manage  Social- 
ist enterprises  here. 

The  result  has  been  the  first  antl-Yugo- 
ilav  polemics  In  seven  years  to  oome  from 
Uoacow.  But  they  are  restrained.  Wanting 
BO  repetitions  o*  Stalin's  complete  break 
wltlk  TWO  In  1948,  the  Soviets  are  avoiding 
direct  action  and  merely  chortling  over 
Yugoslav  problems — unemployment  and 
labor  strikes,  for  example — resulting  from 
tbs  transition  to  a  market  economy.  They 
also  must  be  pleased  by  the  noncoopera- 
tton  from  Washlngtcxi. 

What  makes  the  situation  particularly 
ludicrous  Is  that  Yugoslavia's  stand  on  Viet- 
nam Is  demonstrably  softer  than  that  of  any 
•ther  Communist  country.  Its  foreign  policy 
chiefs  even  admit  privately  that  they  ap*- 
predftte  Vietnam's  Importance  In  the  Inter- 
astkmal  balance  of  power  and  are  aware 
«f  Hanoi's  Intransigence. 

Yugoslavia  la  the  most  Washington  can 
hope  i(x  in  Eastern  Europe:  a  nonrevolu- 
ttooary  Communist  state  whose  leaders  con- 
Ada  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Communists  In  neighboring  Greece  kept 
quiet  If  turbulence  there  threatens  peace 
in  the  eastern   Mediterranean. 

la  fact,  Yugoslavia  may  be  nearlng  the 
point  where  It  will  quietly  enter  the  West — 
not,  0*  course,  as  a  military  ally,  but  la 
tmni  of  ita  politics,  economics  and  world 
attitude.  In  this  light,  the  non-help  from 
Washington  looks  absurd. 
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Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  at  the  Congressionai.  Recxxd 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  o* 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Amngement  of  the  daily  Becord.— The 
Public  Printer  shaU  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  U 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  PTovided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  rep>orts.  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6>4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  iuilc  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  U  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  in  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tmbular  matter.— Tht  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
I>ossible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  daya, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Rbcobo  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  mtist  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 


gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shaU  consist  only 
of  corrections  at  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PubUc  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  rejKjrt  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  repKsrts. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or- magazine  article,  ot  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tbt  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  ot  the  other  HoiMe. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shaU  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  itera 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Hotise 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extenslona 
withheld  because  of  vo'.ume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress.  , 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  lea  e  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Foe  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  ."^nate  shall  retxim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  'ktNORESsioNAL 
Record  which  la  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  pointed  In  the  Api>endix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KAMSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdajf.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  excellent 
proposala  which  would  help  overcome 
the  mounting  world  food  crisis  are  de- 
tailed In  the  June  Issue  of  Grange,  the 
official  publication  of  the  farm-rural 
American  organization,  the  National 
Grange. 

In  one  story,  David  Dichter,  who  has 
served  overseas  with  the  major  overseas 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Rural  Development  at  which  foreign 
tralnee-fsu-mers  could  receive  training  in 
modem  American  agricultural  know- 
how. 

In  another  article,  Arthur  J.  Nohel,  an 
expert  in  producing  high-yield  crops  by 
methods  adaptable  to  given  areas,  rec- 
ommends a  farmer-to-farmer  program 
under  which,  for  instance,  Americans  of 
Indian  ancestry  In  California  with  a  his- 
tory of  exceptional  rice  growing,  could 
tntrd  to  India  and  Instruct  Indian 
farmers  In  their  successful  techniques. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  this  direct 
approach  to  aid  countries  in  short  food 
■  Ripply.  In  the  89th  Congress  I  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Pood  For 
Peace  Act  to  provide  for  a  farmer-to- 
fanner  program.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted and  became  section  406  of  the 
act  I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  an 
early  date,  for  it  provides  that  American 
farmers  with  the  know-how,  experience, 
and  practical  capabilities  would  work 
directly  with  the  farmers  to  help  In- 
crease food  production  In  developing 
countries.  The  comments  of  Mr.  Dichter 
and  Mr.  Nohel  indicate  the  urgent  need 
for  implementing  self-help  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  both  articles  In 
the  Record  : 

0«NTE8  PO«  RtTKAL  DEVELOPMENT WHT  NOTT 

(By  David  Dichter) 

(Note. — David  EUchter  Is  an  educational 
eon«\Utant  with  Garvey  Grain  In  Wichita, 
Eans.  He  received  a  B.A.  from  AUgarh  Mus- 
lim University  In  India  and  his  Ph.  D.  frc»n 
London  University.  He  served  with  the  State 
J^epartment,  the  Agency  tor  International 
Development,  the  Peac*  Corps  and  tb* 
United  States  Information  Agency.) 

The  Increase  of  the  worldls  popiUatlon  ta 
•0  awesome  as  to  seem  unreal.  Neariy  two- 
tt»lnl8  of  the  people  on  our  planet  are  tca- 
derfed  or  hungry  because  the  worlds  food 
productioo  U  not  keeping  up  with  tb« 
mouths  to  feed.  The  net  growth  in  wortd 
pjpulatlon  was  approximately  180.000  bft- 
w«»  Bvwy  24  bouit  during  the  harvest  year. 
I966-1966.  Yet.  desplt*   the  fact  that  tbm 
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world's  population  Increased  by  65  million, 
total  food  production  was  at  a  standstill.  It 
actually  decUned  by  5%  In  countries  of  Af- 
rica, Asia  and  Latin  America,  where  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  presents  the  gravest 
problem.  These  are  the  grim  conclusions  of 
a  study  recently  made  by  the  United  Nsi- 
tlons  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

The  United  States  has  effectively  demon- 
strated that  agricultural  productivity  can 
be  increased  enormously  to  levels  far  in  ex- 
cess of  respective  needs:  and  on  an  econom- 
ically sound  basis,  through  the  use  of  supe- 
rior seed,  technological  advances,  fertiUzers, 
efficient  farming  practices,  harvesting,  proc- 
essing, storage,  marketing  techniques  and 
skUled  management  methods.  Whereas  one 
of  our  farmers  on  an  average  feeds  himself 
and  36  other  jjersons.  In  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  farmer  Is  often  unable  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  food  for  his  own  family. 

Not  only  must  this  American  record  of 
agricultural  achievement  be  substantially 
repeated  In  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  supported 
by  equaUy  dramatic  advances  in  soU  con- 
servation and  land  rehabilitation  programs. 
From  the  vantage  p>olnt  of  today.  It  seems 
as  If  the  farmers  of  these  lands  have  dona 
everything  possible  to  si>eed  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  their  productive  lands. 

Steep  hillsides  have  been  plowed — usually 
straight  up  and  down  the  slopes.  Ranges 
and  pastures  have  been  continuaUy  over- 
bvLTdened  with  great  herds  of  xinproductlve 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Fields 
have  been  planted-^terally  for  hundreds  of 
years — with  the  same  crop  without  adequate 
protection  or  replenishment.  Grasslands 
have  been  selfishly  ripped  open  and  exposed 
to  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  and  '•jtnn.iin  for 
Irrigation  and  drainage  remain  contlnuoxisly 
fUIed  with  the  products  or  erosion — trans- 
ported soil. 

Thus,  nations  which  60  years  ago  were 
able  to  feed  themselves  and  even  had  a  small 
exportable  surplus  are  now  Uving  a  precari- 
ous hand-to-mouth  existence  supported 
largely  by  Imports  given  under  various 
American  food  relief  progran^s. 

In  essence,  the  problem  Is  .to  export  to 
the  needy  counties  the  know-how,  drive  and 
desire  that  paves  the  way  to  self-sufficiency. 
This  means  arming  them  with  the  spirit, 
techniques  and  equipment  designed  to  mak* 
self-help  a  reality — self-help  ot  a  kind  that 
would  ijermlt  them  to  modernize  their  farms 
and  grow  far  more  food  than  they  are  capa- 
ble of  growing  now. 

The  United  States,  whose  grain  stirplusea 
have  sharply  dwindled  over  recent  yean,  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  boundless  sourc* 
of  food  for  shipment  everywhere  and  any- 
where. The  developing  nations  must  them- 
selves create  the  necessary  conditions  for  a 
veritable  agricultiu"al  revolution,  and  they 
must  do  it  very  soon. 

Without  question,  nations  In  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  have  resfxinded  and  have 
already  initiated  many  great  management 
and  administrative  changes  on  their  agri- 
cultural scene.  Impressive  new  irrigation 
schemes  have  been  created,  elaborate  agrt- 
cxUtural  schools  and  testing  laboratories  es- 
tablished and  huge  tracts  of  land  are  now 
being  brought  under  the  plow  for  the  nrat 
time. 

But  In  spite  of  such  tremendous  galna, 
agricultural  production  ts  still  falling  way 
behlng  In  its  race  to  stay  up  with  even  cur- 
rent food  requirements   In   these  countrlsa. 
Most  agricultural  and  land  improvement 


efforts  have  had  the  fatal  defect  of  not  reaUy 
reaching  the  snudl  subsistence  farmera  who 
make  up  more  than  76%  of  the  population 
of  the  needy  nations.  Agricultural  extension 
programs  patterned  after  Amo-lcan  counter- 
parts reach  large  farm  conununltles  almost 
exclusively,  and  those  experts  who  have  been 
trained  in  UJ3.  schools  and  colleges  of  agri- 
culture have  difficulty  In  finding  employ- 
ment simply  because  they  are  too  overspe- 
clallzed  to  really  communicate  with  the 
common  people. 

Yet  there  is  very  little  training  offered 
sub-professional  technicians  and  rural  youth 
leaders — especially  men  at  the  vocational 
field  technician  level — who  can  effectively 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  college  experts 
who  are  in  senior  administration  and  plan- 
ning positions  and  the  smaU  farmers  who 
so  desperately  need  help. 

The  high  rate  of  Uliteracy  among  the 
small  fanners  has  greatly  limited  their  ablUty 
to  adopt  even  the  simplest  kinds  at  new 
techniques  which  could  substantially  raise 
productivity.  Furthermore,  there  are  few. 
If  any,  really  durable  local  farmer -citizen 
Institutions  and  service  associations  through 
which  agricultural  programs  such  as  tech- 
nical assistance,  credit,  marketing  and  de- 
velopment projects  can  be  conducted  effi- 
ciently for  the  benefit  ot  the  small  peasant 
fanner. 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  Center  for  Riu-al 
Development  be  established  In  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  ot  training  a  whole 
new  cadre  of  young  rural  leaders.  This  Center 
would  seek  to  train  men  who  not  only  possess 
the  managerial  abUlty  and  technical  skUls 
necessary  to  seit  urgently  needed  local  food 
production  and  conservation  programs  In 
TDotAoxu  but  at  the  same  time  wotUd  suffi- 
ciently understand  that  problem  of  the  needs 
of  the  average  subsistence  farmer  In  develop- 
ing nations  and  could  effectively  commu- 
nicate these  new  techniques  and  schemes  to 
him. 

The  instruction  offered  would  be  as  much 
directed  at  increasing  the  trainee's  confidence 
In  coping  with  challenging  situations  beyood 
the  scope  of  his  previous  expterience  as  It 
would  help  him  to  secure  a  whole  host  of 
new  technical  skills.  Every  effort  would  b« 
made  to  have  him  come  away  from  bis  train- 
ing program  convinced  of  his  own  abUlty  to 
effect  meaningful  changes  In  his  own  society 
and  as  a  leader. 

The  training  offered  would  strive  to  Inspire 
the  Individual  with  the  kind  of  revolutionary 
zeal  that  democracy  truly  deserves;  thereby 
giving  him  "staying  p>ower"  and  fortitude, 
which  are  necessary  to  cope  with  the  normal 
debUltatlng  effects  of  local  Indifference  and 
bureaucracy. 

The  Center  for  Rural  Development  will 
become  a  basic  training  center  tor  the  ser- 
geants and  Junior  grade  field  officers  who 
will  be  leading  the  attack  on  the  war  on 
himger.  The  Instruction  offered  wm  usher 
In  a  whole  new  concept  of  practical  on-the- 
job  training.  Prom  the  first  mc«nent  he  ar- 
rives, the  foreign  trainee  will  learn  basic 
skills  which  specifically  relate  to  the  most 
Inunedlate  agricultural  and  rural  leadership 
needs  of  his  own  country. 

Much  of  the  leam-by-dolng  instruction 
win  be  carried  out  In  the  field  on  a  project 
basla.  Thus  trainees  will  be  expected  to 
unxlertake  such  projects  as  miiung  minor 
repairs  on  a  tovctor,  laying  out  and  con- 
structing ao  Irrigation  canal,  and  proper 
method*  of  applying  chemical  fertilizer.  The 
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Instmctlon  wUl  be  handled  so  as  to  con- 
vlnc«  the  lorelgn  txalne«:  (1)  that  he  can 
qxUcWy  acquire  and  apply  bMlc  aklUa;  (2) 
physical  labor  Is  both  dignified  and  reward- 
ing; (3)  that  unskined  persona  with  only 
elementary  tools  can  accomplish  significant 
results. 

Unlike  the  training  programs  which  meet 
foreign  students  are  accustomed  to  teklng 
part  In  the  type  of  instruction  planned  here, 
would  emphasize  at  the  outset  a  respect  for 
manual  Ubor.  Most  students  from  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America  look  down  on  those 
who  work  with  their  hands,  and  hence  they 
invariably  aspire  to  land  white  collar  Jobs 
once  they  have  completed  even  a  grammar 
school  education. 

At  the  Center,  a  "getting  your  hands 
dirty"  approach  to  all  sjspects  erf  the  txain- 
ing  couree  will  be  emphasized.  It  U  expected 
that  this  philosophy  will  help  Induce  the 
kind  of  In-the-fleld  leadership  which  these 
nations  so  desperately  need.  Considering  the 
kind  of  physically  uncomforteble  outdoor 
way  of  life  normally  associated  with  land 
reclamation  and  food  production  programs, 
a  respect  for  manual  labor  Is  essential. 

Besldea  training  these  practical  rural  tech- 
nicians baalc  techniques  of  agriculture,  sim- 
ple record-keeping  and  small-business  man- 
agement so  that  they  can  be  immediately 
useful  to  large  numbers  of  small  subsistence 
farmers,  the  trainers  will  also  learn  about 
rural  institutional  development. 

Thta  model  will  serve  as  a  demonstration 
center  for  a  variety  of  pilot  programs  aimed 
at  helping  them  to  understand  and  develop 
effective  grass-roots  rural  Institutions.  In 
this  way  such  tried  and  proven  rural  Institu- 
tions as  co-ops,  tractor  repair  and  loan  cen- 
ters, "county  extension  agent  approach,"  and 
4-H  duba,  etc..  will  be  taught  on  a  working 
basis  with  the  model  center. 

In  addition  to  drawing  on  top-level  in- 
structors from  universities  and  colleges  In 
the  area,  state  officials  as  well  as  experienced 
XJSDA  and  Department  of  the  Interior  tech- 
nicians, rtaff  would  also  be  recruiting  for 
those  developing  nations  sending  trainees. 

In  this  way  a  double-barreled  effect  would 
b«  achieved;  it  would  both  enhance  and  more 
seriously  focus  the  nationalistic  energies  of 
both  the  toalnees  as  well  as  the  foreign  in- 
structors (thereby  lessening  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  our  overwhelming  Western  tech- 
nology) and  also  develop  a  realistic  corps  of 
vocational  agricultural  Instructors. 

The  foreign  Instructors  would  be  brought 
over  in  advance  of  the  trainees  to  allow  for 
■ufflcient  on-the-job  training  with  their 
American  colleagues.  They  will,  as  often  as 
possible,  work  alongside  competent  American 
inatructors  thereby  gaining  the  necessary 
Intensive  and  practical  teaching  techniques 
which  will  so  distinctively  characterize  the 
Center  for  Rural  Development. 

Such  a  Center  Is  not  only  feasible.  It  may 
be  the  only  way  to  do  the  Job. 
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Pakmhi-to-Fabmkr  plan  Advanced  by  Notbj 

GaANCE  Membek 

(By  Arthur  J.  Nohel) 

(Not*. — Arthur  J.  Nohel  Is  a  Orange  mem- 
ber, native  of  Czechoslovakia  and  attended 
the  University  of  Halle-on-the-Saale.  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  studied  with  many  of  the 
great  agronomists  of  the  time.  Nohel  la  a 
specialist  In  quality  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  sugarbeeta  and  seed.  He  has  raised 
onion  seeds  tar  the  Perry-Morse  Seed  Co.  In 
San  Francisco,  sugar-beets  for  the  Sprecklee 
Sugar  Co.  in  Woodland.  Cal.  and  tomatoes 
for  the  CaUf omla  Packing  Co.  In  Sacramento. 
He  has  had  a  lifetime  of  experience  In  pro- 
ducing high-yield  crops  through  the  use  of 
modern  cultivation  and  selection  of  the  most 
adaptable  varieties  for  a  given  area.  Since 
1838  he  has  Uved  in  the  United  States.) 

Urgent  requests  from  Nepal.  Ceylon  and 
Afghanistan  tea  experienced  UB.  farmers  to 
train  native  farmers  have  been  received  by 
the  Peace  Corps. 


"We  cannot  help — the  tnOner*'  are  nn- 
avaUable,"  a  Peace  Oorps  ipokesmAa  toid  ma. 
Production  of  rice  (and  wlieat)  In  n»»t  o< 
this  area  of  the  world  Is  fsr  brtoiw  what  it 
covUd  be.  The  yield  to  India  (o*  bo*h  rtea 
and  wheat) ,  for  Instance,  la  about  one-third 
present  U.3.  yield  per  acre. 

This  situation  need  not  continue.  Nearby 
Thailand,  few  Instance,  leads  the  world  In 
rice  exports  (the  United  SUtee  is  second). 
Taiwan,  Japan  and  Korea  lead  the  world  in 
small  farm  yields.  Giant  strides  are  being 
taken  at  the  International  Rice  Research  In- 
stitute in  the  Philippines. 

What  is  lacking  Is  direct  contact  with  the 
Indian  farmer.  He  needs  to  observe  down-to- 
earth,  day-by-day  expertise  in  the  field  by 
someone  who  can  demonstrate  to  him  how 
he  can  get  the  maximum  yield  from  his 
plantings.  Most  developing-natlon  farmers 
need  to  develop  a  sense  of  pride  through 
accompllshnient. 

I  recommend  that  some  way  be  found  to 
finance  a  counterpart  system  of  agricultviral 
education  that  would  help  countries  such  as 
India  boost  its  rice  production  to  the  highest 
feasible  level. 

It  is  my  plan  to  enlist  the  know-how  of 
the  California  rice  growers  with  whom  I  was 
associated  while  I  was  a  farmer  In  Woodland, 
Cal..  and  who  are  of  Indian  ancestry.  Either 
we  can  sponsor  them  to  their  n&tlve  land  tot 
the  purpose  of  working  with  their  Indian 
counterparts  while  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating modern  American  know-how.  or 
bring  Indian  "trainers"  over  here. 

I  greatly  admire  the  skill  of  my  Indian 
colleagues  Ln  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  they  can  be  of  Inmieasur- 
able  value  to  the  Indian  nation,  many  of 
whose  millions  are  starving,  partly  because 
of  their  lack  of  proper  farming  knowledge, 
methods,  tools  and  insufflcient  irrigation  and 
fertilizer. 

Such  a  project  Is  necessary  because  this 
kind  of  educational  program  is  not  being 
conducted  today.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  d(ring  an  excellent 
Job  throughout  the  world,  but  it  does  not 
supply  American  farmers  to  train  foreign 
farmers  In  their  fields.  While  the  dedicated 
workers  of  the  Peace  Corps  receive  brief 
instruction  In  modem  farming  methods  and 
later  undergo  orientation  of  their  assigned 
country's  agricultural  Idiosyncrasies  before 
trying  to  help  farmers  Improve  their  yields, 
such  a  process  still  does  not  substitute  for  a 
farmer-to-farmer  program. 

If  this  propoeal  proves  not  feasible,  then 
perhaps  farmers  could  be  brought  from 
India — possibly  under  the  auspicea  of  a 
major  foundation — to  undergo  training  in 
the  United  States  and  see  what  a  well-culU- 
vated  crc^  looks  like. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  approach 
the  Peace  Corps  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  Orange  and  other  farm  organizations 
Join  together  and  funnel  agricultural  ex- 
perts to  the  Corps  so  that  they  can  Instruct 
the  oorp«nen  at  sufficient  length  In  the  fins 
art  of  agronomy. 

Can  the  Orange  get  the  cooperation  of  tlia 
national  Indian  government  to  bring  to- 
gether the  American  farmer  know-how  with 
the  rice  producing  farmers  of  India? 


F«rness  Doctrine  To  Destroy 
Free  Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or  LomsiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPBB6ENTATIVMI 

Thursday,  Junt  15.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
UJ9.  court  of  BppealB  declBlons  upholrttng 
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the  so-called  fairness  doctrine  will,  if  up. 
held,  prove  to  be  the  "unfairness  doc- 
trine" to  an  radio  and  television  owTiers. 
The  eventual  result  can  be  but  to  deny 
free  speech  and  airings  of  different  vlewi 
on  issues  of  the  day.  For  dissent  can  like- 
wise be  dissented  against. 

As  it  new  stands  anyone  who  listens  to, 
monitors,  or  disagrees  with  a  paid  broad- 
cast, program,  or  news  release  can — In 
fact,  must — make  it  his  duty  to  immedi- 
ately demand  that  the  radio  or  television 
station  provide  equal  free  time  for  the 
objecting  party  to  take  to  the  air  or  tele- 
vision and  air  liis  opposing  views  Our 
radio  and  television  programs  must  now 
take  the  appearance  of  a  U2I.  debating 
session.  There  must  be  no  time  for  any 
"noncontroversial  program"  and  the 
owner's  investment  must  be  denied  with- 
out compensation.  The  only  solution 
seems  to  be  for  the  station  owner  to 
abandon  all  programs  and  simply  offer 
music.  But  then,  music  also  can  be  con- 
troversial— some  like  i&zz,  some  operatic, 
other  nostalgic. 

I  wonder  if  commercials  boasting 
"first"  and  "best"  cannot  also  be  chal- 
lenged for  free  fairness  time  by  compet- 
itors. What  about  a  segregationist  dis- 
senting with  the  use  of  mixed  races  and 
race-mix  propaganda.  Certainly  it  Is 
controversial  and  against  nature  and  re- 
ligion. 

What  about  multiple  disagreeing  opin- 
ions at  variance  on  a  single  subject.  Must 
the  radio  or  television  station  now  offer 
free  time  to  each  different  and  separate 
viewpoints?  There  could  be  10  or  15.  Al- 
most no  "controversial"  subject  has  only 
two  sides — standing  ditunetrically  op- 
posed, but  rather  almost  as  many  u 
there  are  listeners. 

And  what  about  the  preacher  behind 
the  pulpit?  Can  the  deacon  or  visitor 
now  demand  equal  free  time  to  refute 
the  sermon? 

And  Just  wait  until  the  "fairness  doc- 
trine" runs  over  into  the  newspaper 
field  and  editors  must  give  equal  space 
to  answer  editorials  and  controversial 
writings. 

Time  was  when  at  least  if  you  owned 
a  radio  or  television  station  you  had  free 
speech.  At  the  present  developing  prog- 
ress, the  Oovemment  will  need  to  take 
over  all  stations  with  taxpayers'  fund* 
because  no  individuals  can  afford  to  own 
and  operate  a  profit-free  facility. 

Some  who  talk  free  speech  do  not  ac- 
tually mean  the  same — they  fear  free- 
dom of  expression  Just  as  they  fear  for 
the  public  being  informed.  Likewise,  the 
"fairness  doctrine"  is  a  minority  tool  to 
shut  up  the  majority  dissent  by  bank- 
rupting the  owner-operator  who  offen 
pro-American  programs  to  influence 
minds  and  actions. 

Not  very  fair?  It  Is  not  supposed  to  be 
unless  you  agree  with  the  new  revolu- 
tionary mood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  June  14  re- 
lease from  the  Washington,  D.C..  Eve- 
ning Star,  and  the  June  8  article  from 
the  Baton  Rou«e,  La.,  State-Times  here 
In  the  Rkcoiid  : 

[From    Washington     (D.C.)     Bvenlng    8t«r, 

June  14.  1067] 

■«UAi.-TncB  Kvix  or   FOC   Uphkld   it 

Appkals  OotniT 
A  tbras-Judgs  p«n«l  of  ths  U.S.  Court  d 
ifipeato  hss  ruled  ttiai  the  falmees  doctrlat 
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ol  the  Federal  OommtmisaMons  Commission 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution. 

The  doctrine — on  which  tb«  court  ruled 
yesterday — was  challenged  by  R«d  Lion 
Broadcasting  Oo..  which  operates  radio  sta- 
tion WGCB  in  Bed  Lion,  Pa. 

Under  the  doctrine,  broadcasters  are  di- 
rected to  give  equal  time  to  both  sides  when 
s  station's  facilities  are  used  for  discussion 
of  controversial  issues. 

The  case  began  when  Pred  J.  Cook,  of  In- 
terl&ken,  N.J.,  a  writer,  complained  to  the 
fOC  that  he  had  been  denied  free  time  by 
the  station  to  answer  what  he  said  was  an 
Attack  on  him  over  WGCB  in  1964  by  ths 
Bev.  Billy  James  Hargis  on  the  latter's  "Ohrls- 
ttan  Crusade"  program. 

(Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)   State-Times. 
June  8,   1967] 

Chaos  Could  Erupt  Prom  PCO  Ruling  on 
'•Fairness  Doctrine" 

(By  Richard  K.  Shull ) 

For  all  lovers  of  pure  chaos,  the  Federal 
Oommunlcations  Comlsslon  has  opened  a  de- 
lightful new  can  of  worms  with  possibilities 
for  bedlam  unlimited. 

The  broadcast  regulatory  agency  ruled  a 
New  Tork  City  station,  WCBS-TV,  must  start 
laying  a  few  unkind  things  about  cigarettes 
to  balance  out  the  morass  of  cigarette  com- 
mercials. 

The  niling,  under  the  FCC's  "fairness  doc- 
trine." extends  to  all  radio  and  TV  stations. 
IVi  the  first  time  the  FCC  considered  the 
content  of  commercials  under  Its  rules  for 
balancing  the  points  of  view  offered  on  a 
broadcast  station. 

The  possibilities  are  unlimited: 

Now  the  unwashed  hippies  can  demand 
free  air  time  to  condemn  Procter  &  Gamble, 
ud  herald  their  opposition  to  personal  sanl- 
tstion  and  soap. 

All  the  bad-mouthed  bosses  of  the  land 
can  protest  against  the  mouthwash  commer- 
cials. 

He-men  athletes  who  believe  a  UtUe  ani- 
mal musk  Is  attractive  to  women  can  now 
make  their  stand  on  the  air — absolutely 
free — to  counteract  the  deodorant  commer- 
cials. 

And  the  ladles  who  love  to  nuzzle  a  fellow 
with  a  stubble  on  his  Jowl  now  are  free  to 
tslk  back  against  all  the  sophisticated  razors 
tod  shaving  creams. 

NO  istar 

The  fairness  doctrine  nsed  not  be  limited 
to  rebuttal  to  conunercials. 

Why  not  a  major  protest  by  ah  the  bad 
drivers  against  broadcasting's  incessant  traf- 
fic safety  messages? 

And  shouldn't  the  lawless,  rioting  elements 
bkve  some  air  time  to  talk  back  against  J. 
Mgar  Hoover  and  his  perpetaal  harangue 
•gainst  lawbreakers? 

The  new  ruling  could  even  eattend  to  Joa 
Average  out  In  televlsloniand,  lihe  poor  guy 
wl»  merely  accepts  what  is  piped  into  his 
Bring  room  without  any  desire  to  grind  axes 
or  conduct  cz'usades. 

Wouldn't  it  be  great  good  txm  to  file  a  com- 
plaint about  the  lousy  programailng  on  net- 
work TV  and  demand  a  fair  balance  of  good 
•hows  to  offset  "The  Bererlf  HlUbdUles," 
"OUllgan's  Island"  and  svich? 

And  haven't  you  ever  had  the  desire  to 
rtp  the  microphone  away  from  a  hyena-like 
iwllo  disc  Jockey  and  shove  it  up  his  epl- 
glottU?  (Don't  say  I  told  you  to  do  it,  but 
Tlte  the  FOC  and  ccmplaln,  demanding 
your  favorite  station  balanoe  its  DJ  shows 
•1th  inspirational  hours  of  readings  from 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  or  maxbe  Emily  Dick- 
inson.) 

Of  course,  the  PCC  oootaods  the  cigarette 
wminercials  are  a  very  special  ease  In  broad- 
Mstlng.  The  commission  recognizes  the  pecu- 
U«r  circumstances  in  this  country  in  which 
»•  Congress  has  forced  oigarette-makers  to 
P*t  health  warnings  on  every  p>ackage,  yet 
••e  cigarette  industry  spends  more  than  $150 


million  a  year  on  the  public's  air  waves  to 
give  the  illusion  that  life  isn't  much  worth 
living  without  a  weed  in  hand. 

And  the  broadcasters  haven't  done  a  whole 
lot  to  offset  the  Impact  of  the  cigarette  ad- 
vertising. 

Back  In  1965.  when  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Issued  a  report  stating  smoking 
Is  something  less  than  therapeutic,  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society  busied  itself  and  oreated 
a  series  of  anti-smoking  public  service  an- 
nouncements for  use  on  the  air. 

How  many  have  you  seen  lately?  Ever? 

As  long  as  the  American  Cancer  Society 
confined  its  little  messages  to  addresses  on 
where  to  send  for  tracts,  or  to  enumerating 
the  seven  deadly  danger  signals,  the  broad- 
casters were  obliging. 

But  when  the  ACS  came  up  with  a  mes- 
sage featuring  former  basketball  pro  Bob 
Cousy  warning  youngsters  against  smoking. 
the  silence  was  deafening. 

Now.  under  the  new  FOC  rule,  Oousy  may 
yet  become  a  TV  star  with  his  antl-cigarett* 
pitches. 


Adult  Education  Program  in  Eight  Central 
California  Coantiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mranbers 
of  the  House  that  the  Office  of  Eccmomlc 
Opportunity  has  now  approved  a  $1.5 
million  grant  for  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers in  eight  of  California's  central 
valley  counties. 

The  rich  educational  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  talents  and  integrity  of  some 
of  the  valley's  leading  citizens,  and  the 
desires  of  farmworkers  themselves  have 
been  brought  together  to  initiate  the  ed- 
ucational program.  The  project  has  been 
built  from  the  experiences  of  educational 
agencies  and  the  lessons  learned  through 
several  pioneering  manpower  programs 
for  farmworkers. 

In  order  to  guide  all  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram s  operation,  a  panel  of  leading  citi- 
zens and  organizations  has  volunteered 
its  services  on  the  governing  board.  All 
those  groups  which  have  a  vital  interest 
in  farmworkers  and  adult  education  are 
represented.  Serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  Sloan  P.  McCormick, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Fresno  County.  Paul  Cou- 
ture, of  Stanislaus  County,  and  Ronald 
H.  Metzler,  of  Fresno  County,  two  of  the 
valley's  most  outstanding  growers,  have 
agreed  to  volunteer  their  services  as 
members  of  the  board.  Among  the  educa- 
tors to  serve  are  James  Ruesswlg,  super- 
intendent of  the  Stockton  Unified  School 
District,  and  Albert  Molina,  a  professor 
at  Reedley  College.  As  the  program  will 
be  of  service  to  many  of  our  Mexican 
American  and  Negro  farmworkers.  It  la 
fitting  that  the  Community  Service  Or- 
ganization, the  Mexican-American  Po- 
litical Association,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  will  each  designate  one  repre- 
sentative from  among  their  valley  mem- 
berships. Organized  labor  wlU  be  repre- 


sented by  Manuel  Lopez  of  the  building 
trades  council  In  Freeaio.  A  repreeenta- 
tive  chosen  by  the  oommimlty  action 
agencies  of  each  of  the  eight  valley  coun- 
ties will  serve  an  the  board,  as  will  one 
farmworker  from  each  coimty,  to  be 
selected  democratically  from  among 
those  participating  in  the  program. 

The  University  of  California  extension 
system  will  participate  in  designing  the 
curriculum  and  training  the  teachers 
who  will  instruct  the  migrants. 

The  program  will  be  conducted  by  a 
private  nonprofit  agency— the  Central 
California  Action  Associates.  It  will  pro- 
vide both  evening  and  daj^time  classes 
for  adult  migrant  workers.  Over  3,000 
farmworkers  are  expected  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  classes  after  work,  which 
will  offer  such  subjects  as  basic  educa- 
tion, citizenship,  and  consumer  educa- 
tion. In  addition,  more  than  540  farm- 
workers (approximately  60  in  each  of 
the  eight  counties)  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  during  the  off- 
season— November  through  February — 
in  full-time  classes  designed  primarily  to 
provide  literacy  in  English,  a  second  lan- 
guage for  many  of  our  agricultural 
workers.  Students  in  the  full-time  pro- 
gram will  be  reimbursed  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $65  per  week  to  enable  them 
to  attend  classes  and  support  their  fami- 
lies at  the  same  time,  thereby  possibly 
reducing  the  county  welfare  rolls  in  the 
winter  monttis.  The  key  financial  as- 
pects of  the  program  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  major  financial  or  public  in- 
stitutions, with  the  Crocker  (Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Fresno  having  thus  far 
submitted  lowest  bid  for  this  work. 

The  community  action  agencies  in  the 
eight  valley  counties  have  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  this 
program.  In  their  capacity  as  the  oflB- 
cial  coordinating  agencies  for  the  war 
on  poverty  in  their  own  areas,  they  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  full  range  of  services 
and  referrals  to  other  programs  which 
have  the  capability  of  meeting  special 
needs  of  the  participants. 

The  full-time  classe^^conducted  under 
this  program  will  all  be  held  during  pe- 
riods of  the  year  when  little  or  no  agri- 
cultural work  is  available.  This  feature 
serves  to  benefit  both  the  farmworkers, 
who  can  earn  much  more  during  the 
work  sesison  than  the  stipend  amount 
which  this  program  can  pay,  and  the 
agricultural  economy  which  is  dependent 
upon  the  workers'  labor  during  the  critl- 
CBl  harvest  and  preharvest  periods.  Such 
class  scheduling  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  productively  the  time  when  the 
worker  is  unemployed  and  without  in- 
come to  increase  his  educational  achieve- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  program  In  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  has  been  apparent  for 
some  time.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  recently  estimated  that  there  are 
nearly  50,000  migrant  and  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers  wnployed  in  the  eight 
counties.  The  experience  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  California  and  other  States 
indicates  that  a  large  niunber  are  vitally 
Interested  in  helping  to  advance  them- 
selves educationally.  Programs  have  re- 
peatedly attracted  five  to  10  times  as 
many  workers  as  there  are  openings. 

Moreover,  the  value  of  education  to 
members  of  our  agricultural  work  force 
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has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  by 
detailed  studies.  Special  surveys  of  the 
UJ3.  Dep€utment  of  Commerce  show 
that  adult  farmworkers  who  have  be- 
tween 5  and  8  years  of  formal  schooling 
have  Incomes  25  percent  more  than 
those  with  less  than  5  years  of  educa- 
tion. Farmworkers  with  more  than  a 
grade  school  education  earn  85  percent 
more  than  those  with  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling.  It  Is  a  fact  that,  de^lte 
tremendbus  advances  In  the  educational 
attalnm«).t  for  our  Nation's  citizens,  the 
average  Mucatlonal  attainment  for 
farmworkers  remained  the  same  for  the 
20-yeftr  per*pd  from  1940  to  1960. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  point  out 
that  this  education  program  has  been 
designed  to  complement  the  many  fine 
public  and  private  efforts  already  under- 
way to  improve  the  welfare  of  all  our 
citiztiis. 

Local  government,  private  groups,  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  entered  Into  constructive 
partnership  to  provide  temporary  hous- 
ing to  California  and  out-of-State  mi- 
grant workers  needed  for'  peak  harvest 
activity.  The  San  Joaquin  County  Med- 
ical Society  recently  received  a  $72,000 
grant  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  care  for  the  workers  In  the 
ooimty.  Under  the  war  on  poverty  and 
national  housing  legislation,  farmwork- 
ers within  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have 
undertaken  an  experiment  In  self-help 
housing.  Through  our  schools,  remedial 
educational  programs  in  Stanislaus  and 
San  Joaqiiln  Counties  have  been 
launched  for  migrants'  children.  Cooper- 
ative efforts  are  now  underway  with  the 
city  of  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  County 
to  obtain  Federal  funds  to  construct 
housing  for  single  male  migrant  farm- 
workers. Headstart  classes  are  wide- 
spread in  the  two  counties. 

The  new  adult  education  program  will 
C(»nplement  and  strengthen  all  these  ef- 
forts by  providing  needed  services  to 
adult  members  of  farmworker  families. 
In  this  way  the  many  public  and  private 
agencies  working  so  hard  for  the  benefit 
of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  now  have 
a  new  program  to  expand  and  Intensify 
the  activities  In  which  they  are  already 
engaged. 

I  hope  that  the  imagination  and  skills 
of  our  valley  citizens,  the  wishes  of  those 
who  harvest  oxir  crops,  and  these  new 
resources  made  available  by  the  0£Qce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  make  this  a 
most  successful  one  for  all  the  people  In 
the  15th  Congressional  District  and  the 
others  within  California's  rich  San  Joa- 
quin Valley. 


The  Cabmet  Report — ^A  New  Focat  on 
Opportniiity   for   the   Mexican   Amer- 


ican 


SPEECH 


OF 

HON   JOHN  YOUNG 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
J(dinson  has  focused  the  American  con- 


science on  the  needs  and  the  potentials 
of  the  Mexican  American  citizen. 

Last  week  in  impressive  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Vicente  T. 
Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission,  the  President  re- 
leased a  Cabinet  committee  report  out- 
lining what  Government  had  done  in  the 
past  3  years  for  the  Mexican  American 
citizen,  what  the  Mexican  American  was 
doing  for  himself,  and  what  our  respon- 
sibilities were  for  the  future. 

The  report  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  Mexican  American  has  suffered  low 
wages,  limited  opportunity,  and  partial 
education  because  he  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against. 

The  time  has  come,  the  President  said, 
to  undo  the  damage  of  the  past. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  opportu- 
nity: to  create  Jobs,  to  offer  training,  to 
give  compensatory  treatment  In  educa- 
tion, to  offer  new  hope  and  help  to  many 
millions  who  want  to  contribute  to  this 
society  but  have  been  held  back. 

The  new  focus  of  opportunity  for 
Mexican  Americans,  which  President 
Johnson  has  fostered,  must  be  a  focus  of 
the  heart  and  the  mind  and  soul.  It 
must  result  In  a  positive  desire  to  help 
the  Mexican  American  help  himself. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  to 
the  people  what  he  has  done  In  3  V2  years. 
We  must  now  join  him  in  a  full  oppor- 
tunity program  for  all  Americans. 


Peace  and  Justice  for  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  weeks  of  concern  and  anxiety  over 
the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  a  voice  of 
reason,  right,  and  restraint  has  been 
consistantly  heard  throughout  my  dis- 
trict. On  Monday  night,  June  12,  at  a 
rally  slponsored  by  the  Long  Island  Com- 
mittee for  Peace  and  Justice  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  once  again  the  voice,  the  voice 
of  our  respected  county  executive,  Eugene 
Nickerson,  served  as  a  beacon  to  show 
the  light  of  way  to  those  who  sought  wis- 
dom. I  include  his  remarks  at  this  time 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  share  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel : 

Remarks  bt  Nassau  County  Executive  Eu- 
gene H.  Nickerson  at  Raixt  Sponsored  bt 
-   THE   Long   Island   Committee   for    Peace 
AND  Justice  in  the  Middle  East.  Mondat, 
June  12,  1967 

Out  of  the  tragedy  and  heroism  of  the 
centuries,  of  the  past  twenty  years,  and  of 
the  past  eight  days,  comes  a  new  crisis  and  a 
new  appeal.  Israel  stood  alone  In  war.  Now 
let  us  pledge  that  Israel  shall  have  our  abso- 
lute friendship  In  thought,  word,  and  deed 
to  win  the  peace. 

It  is  true  that  Israel  has  answered  once 
again  the  question  of  Hillel :  "If  1  am  not  for 
myself,  who  will  be?" 

But  it  has  also  answered  the  second  ques- 
tion: "If  I  am  only  for  myself,  what  am  I?'" 
Brave  larael  fought  alone  and  won  alone. 
But  it  fought  and  won  oo't  only  for  Israel, 
but  for  democracy  everywhere.  The  triumph 


of  Israel,  as  Abba  En>an  p\it  It  well,  u  4 
"vindication  and  reassertion  of  Western  de- 
mocracy". And  I  aay  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  anywhere  IX  we  allow  Israel,  which 
won  a  war  for  jtiatice,  to  lose  the  peace. 

Israel  Is  an  Island  of  democracy  in  a  wi 
of  despotism.  We  must  help  Israel  with  our 
Ume,  our  energy  and  our  roscmrces  to  carry 
out  Justice  in  the  Middile  East. 

Last  week,  at  r&lUes  throughout  Nassau 
County,  and  in  Washington,  I  called  upoa 
all  citizens  of  Nassau,  regardless  of  faltb. 
regardless  of  national  origin,  regardless  of 
political  party,  to  help  mobilize  American 
opinion  and  world  opinion  behind  Israel,  to 
guarantee  that  the  victor  shall  itself  negoti- 
ate directly  with  the  losers. 

This  cause  la  for  all  Americans.  Israel  did 
not  fight  only  for  Israel.  And  It  has  set  t 
shining  example  for  every  American.  No 
American,  of  any  group,  can  be  only  for  him. 
self  or  only  for  one  group.  And  every  Amer- 
ican, of  every  group,  owes  a  great  debt  to 
Israel. 

Israel  has  always  sought  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  But  there  could  not  and  cannot  be 
peace  without  the  light  to  self-defense  and 
self-preservation. 

Israel's  enemies  sotight  war.  But  now  in 
victory,  through  the  voice  of  General  Dayan, 
Israel  has  shown  its  passion  for  justice  and 
pledged  Its  compassion  and  aeslstance  to  the 
same  people  whom  Nasser  and  his  puppetc 
subjugated  to  squalor  and  rags. 

Rarely  In  all  htunan  history  has  there  been 
so  Just  a  victory  and  so  gentle  a  victor 

Now  let  ua  answer  vrith  Israel  the  third 
question  erf  HUlel:  "If  not  now,  when''" 

If  we  do  not  lupxmrt  Israel  now.  in  clear 
and  certain  terms,  when? 

If  we  do  not  eupport  its  right  to  negotiate 
its  own  peace,  when  will  we? 

If  we  do  not  euppott  Israel's  need  to  pro- 
tect its  bord««,  to  guarantee  that  there  shall 
no  longer  be  bloekades  on  the  water  and 
artUlery  on  ttve  mountains,  when  will  Israel 
have  to  fight  asaln? 

A  Just  {>eaoe  in  the  Middle  East  merms  that 
Israel  has  the  right  to  freedom  from  terror- 
ism and  harrasment  by  its  neighbors 

A  Just  peace  means  that  no  dictator  shall 
refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  sovereign 
state  of  Israel. 

The  ancient  land  of  Israel  has  been  earned 
through  centuries  of  sacrifices.  It  was  earned 
through  the  courage  suid  toil  of  the  pioneers, 
through  the  bravery  of  the  defenders  of  1948. 
of  1956,  and  of  1967.  Israel  was  earned  by 
the  death  of  six  million  human  beings,  who 
might  have  been  8p>ared  had  the  great  powerj 
acted  In  tinie. 

Israel  has  been  more  than  generous  with 
America.  We  have,  right  here  in  Nassau  Coun- 
ty, programs  which  began  in  Israel,  which  we 
have  developed  working  with  the  Government 
colleagues  I  visited  In  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv.  I  owe  a  great  personal  debt  to  my 
friend  Yehuda  Erel  and  others  who  have 
come  here  to  tecu:h  us. 

Now  we  must  help  our  brave  sister  nation 
to  rebuild  for  p>eeoe.  to  feed  the  victims  of 
war,  to  bind  the  wovmds  of  a  land  of  heroes. 

Israel  fought  and  Israel  lives  today  for 
you  and  for  me  and  for  all  who  cherlsli 
democracy  and  love  mankind.  For  such  a  n»- 
tlon  as  Israel,  nothing  we  do  can  be  too  gen- 
erous. 


Oil  Import  Lefislation:  H.R.  10696 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  th« 
sentiment  being  expressed  here  that  tta 


90th  Congress  owes  It  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
to  write  specific  guidelines  into  the  law 
limiting  oil  Imports  Is  greatly  encourag- 
ing. I  join  In  and  support  the  legislation 
here  under  discussion  with  deep  convic- 
Uon  that  we  have  no  other  choice. 

I  join  in  sponsoring  this  amendment 
because  I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ren- 
dered into  a  "have  not"  position  as  to  es- 
sential energy  supplies. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  have 
to  go  cup  in  hand  to  anybody  for  vital 
oil  supplies. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  be 
In  the  position  faced  by  its  ally,  Great 
Britain,  dependent  for  Its  oil  on  hostlles. 

I  do  not  want  this  Nation  ever  to  be 
subject  to  political,  or  economic,  or  mili- 
tary blackmail  for  want  of  oil. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  choice  In  the 
matter.  If  we  slough  off  and  sell  out  our 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  and  place 
ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  Arab  bloc, 
or  Venezuela,  or  any  foreign  power,  it 
will  be  by  choice,  not  of  necessity. 

I  do  not  want  history  to  say  that  the 
90th  Congress,  by  falling  to  make  a 
choice,  abandoned  our  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  present  sea  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  which  wiU  have  led  to  its 
extinction  as  a  bulwark  of  our  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  we  had  oil  sands 
3,000  feet  thick  as  they  have  In  the  Mid- 
dle East.  I  wish  we  had  wells  that  would 
produce  200,000  barrels  daily  as  they 
have  in  the  Middle  East.  But  we  do  not 
because  the  Creator  did  not  distribute 
the  oil  as  we  might  have. 

Now,  by  Middle  East  standards,  we  are 
"Ml  poor."  Compared  to  the  fantastic 
reserves  there,  our  domestic  petroleum 
Industry  can  boast  of  little.  But  I  am 
going  to  stick  by  our  oil  Industry,  be- 
cause it  is  the  best  we  have.  And  so  far 
it  has  been  good  enough.  It  has  seen  us 
successfully  through  two  World  Wars, 
and  it  has  seen  us  and  our  alUes  through 
the  1956-57  Suez  crisis.  It  stands  ready 
to  do  so  again,  though  dwarfed  by  Arab 
oil  as  Israel  was  dwarfed  by  Arab  armies. 

And  I  am  confident  that  If  we  do  not 
sell  it  out  the  domestic  oil  Industry  will 
come  through  in  the  next  emergency — 
and  who  among  us  believes  there  will 
never  be  one? — just  as  the  dwarfed 
Israeli  army  came  through. 

It  would  help,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  Into 
economic  perspective  why  we  have  no 
alternative  except  to  protect  and  encour- 
age our  domestic  oil  Industry  if  we  are 
to  protect  our  position  of  strength  as  to 
energy.  I  can  explain  by  very  few 
figures  which  clearly  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  1966,  there  were  288 
billion  barrels  of  oil  reserves.  During  1966, 
there  were  drilled  in  the  Middle  East  and 
north  Africa  a  grand  total  of  560  wells. 
By  drilling  of  these  relatively  few  wells, 
the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa  in- 
creased their  total  reserves  to  268  billion 
barrels — a  jmnp  of  40  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  added  total  petro- 
leum reserves  In  the  Middle  East  and 
north  Africa  in  Just  1  year — 1966 — 
equivalent  to  the  total  proved  reserves  in 
the  United  States. 

By  the  drilling  of  560  wells,  the  Middle 
»st  and  African  oil  producing  countries 


added  70  million  barrels  of  new  reserves 
for  each  well  drilled. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the 
United  States?  In  1966.  the  domestic  oil 
industry  drilled  almost  38.000  total  wells. 
By  the  drilling  of  those  total  wells  we 
added  3  billion  barrels  to  our  proved  re- 
serves. In  other  words,  for  every  well 
drilled  in  the  U.S.  last  year,  we  found 
and  developed  80.000  barrels  of  new  oil — 
compared  to  70,000,000  barrels  per  well 
in  the  Middle  East. 

For  every  well  we  drilled,  we  found  and 
developed  one- tenth  of  1  percent  as 
much  oil  as  was  found  for  every  well  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

This  illustrates,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  we 
must  have  effective  oil  Import  restric- 
tions. In  the  jargon  of  the  free  trade  ad- 
vocates, we  are  told  that  the  answer  to 
import  competition  is  to  reduce  costs 
and  increase  efiQciency.  No  amount  of 
cost  reduction  and  efiQciency  seeking, 
however,  can  offset  a  1,000  to  1  advan- 
tage conferred  upon  the  Middle  East  by 
nature  in  the  formation  of  those  vast 
petroleum  deposits. 

Since  we  carmot  hope  to  offset  this 
almost  unbelievable  economic  advan- 
tage by  "competition,"  it  can  only  be 
softened  by  reasonable  and  realistic  lim- 
itations on  oil  imports.  The  alternative  Is 
clear  and  simple.  They  will  drown  us  in 
foreign  oil,  extinguish  our  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  and  place  our  citizens 
and  our  security  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  misguided  motives  have  led  them 
even  as  we  speak  here  to  deny  us  access 
to  that  oil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  welcome  the 
denial  to  us  of  Middle  East  oil  which  we 
fortunately  do  not  need,  and  we  should 
say  a  prayer  that  we  will  never  need  It. 
But  as  one  of  our  famous  country 
preachers  said,  players  work  best  when 
helped   by   the  hands  and  the  head. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  should  put 
our  minds  and  hands  and  the  resolve  of 
this  Congress  to  work  to  see  to  It  that 
this  Nation  never  has  to  submit  to  any- 
body's blackmail  for  lack  of  oil. 

We  are  a  country  on  wheels,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Without  oil  we  would  be  para- 
lyzed more  than  any  other  nation.  We 
have  the  greatest  military  machine  on 
earth.  Without  oil,  no  tank  can  roll,  no 
plane  can  fly,  no  ship  can  move.  No  na- 
tion, anywhere,  has  such  a  stake  in  pre- 
venting dependence  on  oil  beyond  its 
control. 

No  nation  was  ever  looked  to.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  leadership  and  strength 
to  which  the  free  world  today  looka  to 
us.  Without  oil.  that  position  of  strength 
and  leadership  would  evaporate,  we 
would  stand  as  a  Samson  with  his  locks 
shorn  and  his  strength  stolen  away. 

The  Soviet  Union  would.  In  that  event, 
remain  as  the  only  major  world  power 
with  adequate  oil  within  Its  own  control. 
The  Soviet  Union  would  surely  delight 
if  this  country  should  choose  a  slipshod 
course  leading  to  ever-Increasing  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

While  on  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Imports  no 
oil.  It  is  not  going  to  accommodate  any- 
body by  displacing  its  defense-vital  in- 
dustries. We.  on  the  other  hand,  find 
ourselves  with  Import  levels  of  2.5  million 
barrels  dally  of  foreign  oil.  These  im- 


ports, together  with  the  tanker  charges 
to  bring  them  in,  and  added  to  our 
foreign  military  oU  purchase,  constitute 
a  $1.8  billion  a  year  drain  on  our  dollars. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  would 
permit  displacement  of  its  most  vital  de- 
fense industry  on  such  a  scale  and  to 
the  undermining  of  its  world  monetary 
position.  It  is  a  folly  into  which  we  have 
blundered  in  the  attempt  to  be  the 
world's  "good  egg,"  a  role  with  which  we 
have  burdened  ourselves,  I  supix>se,  out 
of  political  motives.  It  has  not  been  done 
out  of  necessity,  and  we  may  yet  rue  the 
day  that  we  uimecessarily  and  yet  de- 
liberately permitted  our  country  to  be- 
come an  oil  importer. 

But  we  have  passed  that  bridge.  What 
we  must  do  now  is  to  see  to  It  that  we 
do  not  aggravate  and  compound  the 
folly.  We  can  give  ourselves  such  assur- 
ance only  by  legislative  action.  I.  there- 
fore, urge  that  we  take  such  action  before 
it  is  too  late — before  the  present  admin- 
istrators of  the  oil  import  program,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  preserve  our  oU 
security — fritter  away  more  of  that  se- 
curity by  use  of  the  import  control  pro- 
gram to  solve  all  manner  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, foreign  poUcy.  and  "environ- 
mental" problems  not  related  in  any  way 
to  our  security. 

The  domestic  producing  industry  has 
lost  all  confidence  that  the  Import  pro- 
gram, as  it  is  today  constituted,  will  be 
resolutely  and  firmly  administered  to 
serve  its  basic  security  purposes.  The 
Congress  has  reason  to  share  that  loss 
of  confidence. 

I  urge  that  each  of  us  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  that  has  been  bo 
apparent  in  Uie  sound  and  the  fury  of 
the  conflagration  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
that  we  act  now  to  see  that  we  are  never 
forced  to  our  knees  for  oil  in  any  similar 
crisis.  To  that  end,  I  urge  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  make  early  business  of 
hearings  on  and  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 


No  Mao  Is  Above  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNESsaX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ours  is  a  Nation  of  laws,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are  law- 
abiding  citizens.  This  has  been  and  re- 
mains the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

Recently,  Judge  Harry  Phillips.  TJS. 
Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was 
quoted  in  an  editorial  in  the  Nashville 
Banner,  in  which  he  restated  the  slogan 
of  Law  Day,  U.S.A..  "No  man  is  above  the 
law,  and  no  man  is  below  the  law." 

At  a  time  when  anarchy  has  erupted 
into  violence  in  many  of  our  dtles,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  everyone  of  us  be 
reminded  that  our  democracy  cannot 
fui\ction  with  half  of  us  serving  as  po- 
licemen to  compel  the  other  half  to  obey 
the  law. 
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Judge  Phillips  comments  are  dealt 
with  most  effectively  in  the  editorial  car- 
ried by  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  I  sub- 
mit lor  Inclusion  In  the  Record  the  text 
of  this  editorial,  entitled  "No  Man  Above 
the  Law." 
jxnKSS  PHILUP8  Staitd  It  Well:    No  Man 

ABOVX    TH>     liAW 

"No  man  ia  above  tbe  law,  and  no  man  Is 
below  tbe  law.'  That  statement  of  lt«  unl- 
Jorm  »ppUc»Uon.— the  slogan  of  Law  Day, 
VSJi.—t>ean  repetition  until  it  registers 
everywhere. 

Its  meaning  was  emphasized  by  Judge 
Harry  Phillips,  VS.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  or 
Appeals,  In  an  address  here  before  the  Clvitan 
Club.  It  waa  accurately  interpreted  in  terms 
Of  the  citizen's  reciprocal  responsibility. 

Note  the  language  of  a  Judicial  warning: 
Democracy  cannot  function  "If  half  of  us 
bave  to  be  policemen  to  compel  the  other 
half  to  obey  the  laws."  To  put  it  another 
way,  a  civilized  nation  cannot  rurvivc  as  such 
In  a  state  of  anarchy,  whether  the  line  of 
digression — in  defiance  of  authority— splits 
It  squarely  at  the  middle,  or  Is  of  leseer 
quotient. 

Constituents  cannot  decide  for  themselves 
which  laws  tbey  will  obey — and  by  cation 
flout  the  rest,  presuming  to  put  themselves 
above  statutory  authority  In  any  of  its  parts. 
Nor  can  a  concerned  constituency  keep  Itself 
■ecure.  and  Its  country,  without  upholding 
the  law,  and  backing  Its  enforcement — at 
every  level  where  transgression  occurs. 

The  phlloeophy  ol  anarchy,  whatever  Its 
source  oc  Its  pretext,  U  not  the  creed  of  an 
America  founded  on  law  and  protective  of  all 
life  and  property. 

It  la  no  exaggeration  to  say,  with  Judge 
FbllUpe.  that  "the  atrength  of  this  ooxintry 
la  In  the  honesty  and  decency  of  ita  average 
citizens."  Those  average  citizens  are  Indis- 
tinguishable a«  to  class,  or  race,  or  locale, 
educational  status  or  economic  circumstance. 
They  are  responsive  to  duty,  and  no  less  sen- 
altive  to  responsibility  than  to  rights.  They 
burn  no  draft  cards,  deflle  no  Flags,  engage 
In  no  Bubverslon,  Incite  no  violence. 

They  are  the  heart,  soul  and  body  of 
America — its  solid,  majority  sinew — In  be- 
half of  whose  welfare  laws  are  drawn,  whoee 
enforcement  to  the  letter  warrants  their 
total  bacMng. 

Judge  PhilUps  stated  It  well,  a  Judicial 
concept  according  with  the  highest  principle 
Implicit  to  public  responsibility,  evoking  a 
like  realization  of  individual  responsibility. 
A  breakdown  at  either  i>oint  Invites  national 
disaster. 


Peace  Corps  Socialists  Oppose  Freedom 
IB  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  Jurie  15,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  offered  In  defense  of  the  Peace 
Corps  by  seeking  to  Justify  their  foreign 
travel  as  ambassadors  of  the  United 
States. 

But  when  92  of  our  "peace  ambassa- 
dors" In  Chile  sign  a  petition  opposing 
an  opportunity  for  freedom  and  dignity 
for  the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam,  their 
disloyalty  to  our  country  and  the  taxpay- 
ers requires  action. 

Certainly  if  our  military  men  in  com- 
bat cannot  be  free  to  talk  and  criticize 
their  superiors,  the  Peace  Corps  kids  can 


do  the  job  for  which  they  themselves, 
volunteered  or  come  home. 

Chile  has  a  substantial  anti-American 
element  now  in  existence.  Our  taxpayers 
should  not  be  called  on  to  subsidize  the 
spread  of  additional  anti-American  feel- 
ings in  a  foreign  nation  against  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  an  article  en- 
titled. "92  In  Peace  Corps  in  Conflict 
Over  War"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  Evening  Star  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Dissent  Is  Hrr— Ninety -t«'o  rs-  Peace  Corps 
IN  CoNn-icT  Over  War 
(By  Jeremiah  OT«ary) 

A  conflict  of  words  has  broken  out  be- 
tween some  of  the  Peace  Corpe  volunteers 
serving  In  Chile  and  their  headquarters  here 
over  freedom  of  political  expression. 

The  controversy  arose  last  month  when  13 
of  the  439  volunteers  in  Chile  decided  they 
should  take  a  stand  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  circulated  a  petition  among  the 
others  for  signature.  A  total  of  92  signed  the 
petition  although  some  later  withdrew  their 
names. 

Pervce  Corps  Director  Jack  Hood  Vaughn 
said  today  the  war  protesters  met  with  U.S. 
Ambassador  Ralph  Dungan  June  2  and  agreed 
to  send  a  letter  to  Washlnglxjn  headquarters 
explaining  their  view  on  their  right  to  po- 
litical expression.  Dungan.  now  In  Washing- 
ton on  a  Tlslt,  personally  brought  the  letter 
to  Vaughn, 

.VAUGHN'S   RKPLT 

Vaughn  replied  June  7  with  a  letter  to  the 
volunteers  In  Chile  restating  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  has  remained  unchanged  m  the 
six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  corps. 

"The  Peace  Corps  was  established  as  an 
apolitical  organization  and  It  has  been  our 
firm  belief  that  preservation  of  that  char- 
acter is  eaeentlal  to  Its  effectiveness.  This  has 
meant  that  as  an  organization  and  aa  Indi- 
viduals, whether  staff  or  volunteers,  we  avoid 
any  official  or  seemingly  official  involvement 
In  political  matters  whether  those  of  the 
host  government  or  our  ewn." 

To  the  extent  that  Peace  Corps  members 
are  able  to  speak  and  act  as  private  citizens, 
they  are  free  to  do  so,  Vaughn  said.  But  this 
freedom  Is  narrowly  circumscribed  where 
identification  with  the  Peace  Corps  is  inevi- 
table, he  wrote.  And  exploitation  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  status  to  enhance  the  words  or 
actions  of  individual  members  Is  unaccept- 
able, he  said,  becatise  it  threatens  the  abUlty 
of  the  corps  to  achieve  Its  purpose. 

Setting  up  guidelines  by  wliich  Peace 
Corps  members  may  express  themselves, 
Vaughn  wrote:  "You  may.  as  Individuals,  ex- 
press your  opinions  to  the  President,  the 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  press  if  you  oompletely 
avoid  public  Identiflcation  of  your  Peace 
Corpw  connections." 

"Letters  to  the  U.S.  press  for  possible  pub- 
lication cannot  Include  your  Peace  Corps 
connectlooi  or.  If  a  number  of  you  wish  to 
join  in  a  petition,  your  foreign  address  since 
the  latter  makes  identification  almost  inevit- 
able. 

"These  simple  steps  wUl  allow  full  freedom 
of  expression  and  will  assure  that  your  state- 
ments will  be  considered  solely  on  the  basU 
of  their  Intrinsic  merit  rather  than  because 
of  the  here-extraneous  circumstance  of  your 
Peace  Corps  service." 

ZMPLIEO    THREAT 

He  said  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the 
restrictions  and  inalst  on  \islng  their  Peace 
Corps  Identification  foe  these  purposes 
should  resign. 

Vaughn  Implied  that  continued  Insistence 
on  defying  this  policy  would  result  in  recall 
of  such  mdlvlduals  whose  "public  pursuit  of 
poUtlc&l  ^lort  is  better  conducted  back  In 
tbe  United  States"  as  private  citizens. 

Vaughn  said  be  planned  to  visit  Bolivia 


and  Paragxtay  next  month  and  offered  to  go 
to  Santiago  to  mrcet  with  the  protesters  for 
an  exchange  of  Ideas  if  they  wished.  And  h« 
told  an  interviewer  today,  "We  like  them  to 
do  this  as  private  citizens  but  when  they  get 
on  the  aoap  box  as  Peace  Corps  members  it 
gets  us  Into  a  political  arena  where  we  have 
no  business." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Knodel,  of  Isabel, 
I       S.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as 
the  present  world  conflicts  call  many 
young  Americans  to  the  ser\1ce  of  their 
country.  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Knodel, 
of  Isabel,  8.  Dak.,  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  they  have  made  to  our  Na- 
tion. As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knodel  celebrat« 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  in  Au- 
gust, they  may  look  back  with  a  sense 
of  pride  on  the  service  of  11  of  their 
sons  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  and  service  of  these 
11  boys  comprise  an  impressive,  seldom 
achieved  record,  a  credit  to  themselves 
as  individuals,  to  their  family,  and  to 
their  covmtry. 

The  oldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knodel. 
Edward  A.  Knodel,  entered  the  Air  Force 
in  January  of  1942.  As  a  sergeant  In  the 
441st  AAF  Bu  Van.,  he  served  in  the 
Marshall  Islands  during  World  War  n. 
He  was  discharged  in  January  of  1946 
after  4  years  of  service  for  his  countiy. 
Ruben  Knodel  entered  the  Army  in 
November  1941.  He  served  with  tlie  2d 
Division  as  a  staff  sergeant  in  Europe, 
Prance,  and  Sicily  during  World  War  n, 
and  was  discharged  in  October  1945. 

Walter  Knodel  began  his  career  in  the 
Army  on  August  7.  1942.  Serving  in  Com- 
ptmy  M,  3d  Battalion,  he  has  been  In 
Europe,  Korea,  and  Vietnam  during 
World  War  U,  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  He  will  retire  after  25 
years  In  tlie  service  in  September  of  this 
year. 

Floyd  A.  Knodel  served  in  the  Na\7 
from  June  1943  to  April  1946.  A  seaman 
first  class  in  the  Coast  Guard,  his  tour 
of  duty  was  in  the  South  Pacific  during 
World  War  U. 

Ra>Tnond  H.  Knodel  entered  the  Army 
In  September  1944,  for  2  years.  He 
served  with  the  1st  California  Division 
in  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Islands  dur- 
ing World  War  n. 

Norbert  Knodel  began  his  career  in 
the  Air  Force,  as  did  his  brother  In  the 
Army.  In  May  of  1946.  A  staff  sergeant, 
he  served  with  the  5008th  Supply  Squad- 
ron in  Japan,  Germany,  and  twice  in 
Alaska  during  the  Korean  war,  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  He  retired  after  21  yean 
of  service  In  February  of  this  year. 

Erwin  C.  Knodel  served  In  the  U.S, 
Army  for  1  year  beginning  in  January 
of  1947.  In  the  peacetime  of  that  year 
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he  remained  in  the  States  with  the  2d 
Infantry  Division. 

Donald  L.  Knodel  entered  the  Army 
shortly  afterwurd,  in  1952.  Sergeant  first 
class  with  the  35th  Infantry  DlvlslcHi,  he 
served  in  Hawaii,  the  Wake  Islands. 
Japan,  and  Korea  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  Sergeant  Knodel  was  cited  for 
meritorious  service  in  coimection  with 
military  operations  in  Korea  between 
Januray  of  1953  and  February  of  1954, 
His  outstanding  leadership  and  courage 
under  fire  resulted  in  his  receiving  the 
Bronze  Star.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
sen'ice  in  1954. 

Dareld  L.  Knodel  entered  the  Army  in 
January  of  1955  for  2  years.  He  served 
in  Alaska  during  peacetime  with  the 
37th  Artillery. 

Earl  E.  Knodel.  still  serving  in  the  Air 
Force  with  the  683d  ACNW  Squadron 
has  been  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  Formosa 
since  1959.  He  has  served  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  will  end  his  tour  of  duty  in 
December  of  this  year. 

Finally,  Herman  H.  Knodel,  currently 
completing  his  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam 
with  the  3345th  Supply  Squadron,  will 
bring  to  a  close  his  service  in  the  Air 
Force,  which  began  In  August  1963,  this 
coming  August  1967. 

This  outstanding  record  of  one  family's 
unfailing  service  to  their  country  is 
worthy  of  recognition  and  commendation 
by  the  Nation  which  they  have  served 
honorably  over  a  period  of  25  years.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion for  my  fellow  South  Dakotans  that 
I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  outstanding  record. 


an  apparent  lack  of  supervisory  personnel 
and  actual  physical  security. 

Dlatrtct  ofllclala  appeared  at  public  pro- 
teat  meetings  and  generally  poophooed  the 
problem  though  they  did  promise  to  erect 
a  fence.  The  fence  was  finally  erected  after 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Fairfax 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  former  Congress- 
man Howard  Smith. 

The  fence  has  not  done  the  trick.  Patients 
Btin  "walk-away"  with  consijlerable  ease, 
their  actual  nuinl>ers  unknown,  but  a  figure 
of  100  can  be  confirmed.  They  have  been 
picked  up  In  various  parts  of  Lorton,  Gun- 
ston  Hall.  Occoquan,  and  Woodbrldge.  Resi- 
dents of  these  areas  are  concerned,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  the  recent  apprehension  in 
Occoquan  of  an  escaped  prisoner  dressed  as 
an  Inmate  of  the  rehabilitation  center  at- 
tests. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  retention  of 
alcoliolics  in  a  rehabilitation  center  is  mucli 
better  than  the  old  system  of  Jailing  them. 
We  recognize  alcoholism  as  a  disease.  But 
we  also  recognize  the  undeniable  fact  that 
a  man  who  craves  drink  and  doesn't  have  the 
means  to  obtain  It  legally  will  obtain  It  some 
other  way.  We  also  recognize  that  a  man. 
befuddled  by  alcohol,  loses  any  inhibition 
ho  may  have  tiad  and  la  a  menace  not  only 
to  the  community  but  to  himself. 

While  we  would  not  deny  the  right  of  Dis- 
trict residents  to  be  treated  humanely  when 
stricken  with  such  a  disease,  we  also  feel 
the  District  of  Ck)Iumbla  should  respect  the 
right  of  the  citizens  of  Northern  Virginia  to 
be  secure  In  their  homes. 

Enough  Is  enough— this  should  be  the 
last  time  citizens  have  to  sign  petitions  and 
Virginia  Congressmen  have  to  protest  to  the 
District  Commissioners.  Action  should  be 
talcen  now  to  establish  reasonable  security 
at  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Center  In 
Lorton. 


District  of  Colambia  Matt  Provide 
Security  at  Lorton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or   VIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1967 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manas- 
Ms  Journal  Messenger,  one  of  the  fine 
newspapers  serving  the  northern  Vir- 
ginia suburbs  of  the  Capital,  recently 
published  an  editorial  wlilch  I  believe 
conveys  the  feelings  of  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  around  the  District 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Lor- 
ton. I  would  like  to  direct  the  attenUon 
of  my  colleagues  to  these  editorial  com- 
ments, from  the  June  8  edition  of  the 
Journal  Messenger. 

(Prom  the  Journal  Messenger,  June  8,  19671 

District  of  Columbia  Must  Provide  SEcunrrT 

AT  Lorton 

Last  year,  when  It  was  first  proposed  that 
an  alcoholic  rehabuitatlon  center  l>e  eetab- 
llshed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  at  Itn 
"Jrton  facility,  citizens  of  the  area  objected 
to  the  obvious  lack  of  plana  for  internal  se- 
curity at  the  center. 

Many  area  residents  are  long-time  em- 
ployes of  the  Department  c€  OorrecUona  and 
officers  at  the  federal  ntorm&torj  or 
tne  youth  center,  with  yean  of  experienc* 
in  custodial  work.  Almost  to  a  man  they 
^icted  trouble  keeping  the  patient*  In 
we  center.  They  based  their  predlotlona  on 


Job  Corps  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIPOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  tills  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  fine  article  by  reporter 
Bud  Kaye  about  the  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center  located  in  my  district.  As  Mr. 
Kaye  has  so  aptly  stated: 

Every  day  at  the  Parks  Job  Corps  Center  la 
a  personal  happenUig  for  the  2,300  corpamen 
and  more  than  700  instructors,  counselors 
and  professional  employees  .  .  .  the  Job  Corpa 

center  at  Parks  Is  not  Just  a  trad#-«chool 

It  can  better  be  described  as  an  attltudlnal 
change  center. 

Litton  Industries,  which  operates  the 
center  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  other  well-known  industries 
realize  that  simply  teaching  a  man  a 
trade  will  not  necessarily  make  a  de- 
sirable employee  out  of  him.  What  the 
Job  Corps  seeks  to  achieve  is  to  provide 
its  participants  not  only  with  a  salable 
vocational  skill,  but  also  with  the  "world 
of  work"  and  social  skills  that  wiU  make 
him  the  "whole  man"  Mr.  Kaye  talks 
about.  To  me.  part  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Mr.  Kaye's  article  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  cap- 
ture the  sentiments  of  so  many  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation  who  are  at  first 


apprehensive  about  a  program  for  "high 
school  dropouts,  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  social  outcasts"  located  in  their  own 
"backyard."  Of  course,  once  the  centers 
are  in  operation,  communities  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  sincere  dedica- 
tion of  most  of  the  enrollees  and  their 
willingness  to  help  out  in  emergency 
projects  and  with  such  projects  as  local 
charity  drives.  Mr.  Kaye  also  does  a  great 
service  by  describing  the  population  at 
Parks,  since  much  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram is  based  on  lack  of  information  or 
misinformation  from  scare  stories  and 
sensationalized  reporting  with  a  nega- 
tive emphasis.  Its  effectiveness  is  also 
due  to  looking  at  the  training  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  recipient  of  the 
training — the  corps  member.  I  Include 
this  article  from  the  Alameda  County 
Weekender  in  the  Record.  I  regret  that 
the  fine  photographs  which  accompany 
the  article  cannot  also  be^een  by  my 
colleagues.  One  photograph  of  a  corps- 
man's  hands  shaping  a  piece  of  clay  on 
the  potter's  wheel  is  captioned  "These 
Fingers  Are  Wrapped  Around  a  Lug 
Wrench  in  the  Daytime."  It  illustrates 
the  well-known  quotation.  "Man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone."  "Whole  men"  are 
being  developed  here. 

Fob  Most — A  Last  Chamck 
Recently  two  divergent  Bay  Area  groups 
have  become  Identified,  with  the  word  hap- 
pening. Both  groups  readily  agree  with  Web- 
ster's definition:  A  happening  is  an  occur- 
rence. 

Here  the  slnxllarity  ends.  The  San  Prandsco 
Hippies  happenings  are  peaceful,  sometimes 
fun,  but  hardly  ever  productive. 

To  find  the  other  group  whldi  Identifies 
with  happenings,  you  have  to  drive  east 
through  Castro  Valley,  to  the  ramahackled 
wooden  buildings  which  served  as  a  World 
War  n  Seabee  center,  debarkation  point  and 
later  an  Air  Force  base. 

Now.  a  couple  of  oo&ts  of  paint  latw,  the 
weatherbeaten  buUdings  and  fielda  of  what 
was  once  Camp  Parka  are  the  site  of  one 
of  the  most  productive  and  stimulating  hap- 
penings known  to  man. 

Every  day  at  the  Parks  Job  Corpe  Center 
U  a  personal  happening  for  the  3,800  Corps- 
men  and  more  than  700  Instructors,  coun- 
selors and  professional  employees  who  have 
taken  what  was  called  a  pork  barrel  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  social.  Intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic success. 

The  Job  Corpe  Center  at  Parks  U  not  Just 
a  trade  school— it  can  better  be  described  as 
an  attltudlnal  change  center.  Within  its  self- 
contained  educational  environment,  there 
has  been  proof  poslUve  that  lost  manpower 
can  be  recovered. 

Operationally,  vocational  training,  coun- 
seling and  basic  education  are  lumped  into 
six  self-contained  clusters. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  automotive  main- 
tenance, building  maintenance  and  land- 
scaping, culinary  arts,  electronloa,  general 
skills — which  Is  a  course  that  emphasizes  re- 
tail sales — warehousing  and  general  aca- 
demic education,  and  finally  ofBce  machine 
repair. 

The  men  who  run  the  six  vocational  clus- 
ters are  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the 
Corpamen's  educational  and  vocational 
training  programs  within  their  areas,  as  well 
as  counseling  and  recreation  activities  on 
a  24-hour,  seven-day-a-week  basis. 

If  the  objectives  of  these  daily  happenings 
could  be  summed  up  In  academic  terms,  the 
Job  Oorpe  alms  to  create  "whole  men." 

Slnce  creating  "whole  men"  ooiUd  also  be 
termed  the  objective  of  any  university.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Parka  job 
Corps  Center  Is  not  a  university,  but  omy  a 
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place  where  yoiing  men  who  have  only 
experlaDced  eurrlT&l,  may  experience  IMng. 
On*  Center  employee  put  It  this  way: 
"Ttie  name  at  our  game  la  Jobs:  yee,  tbAt's 
the  goal.  But  the  ability  to  hold  that  job  Is 
Just  ••  Important  as  the  manual  dexterity 
required  to  master  It.  Remember,  In  meet 
cases  we're  starting  from  scratch." 

These  young  men,  between  18  and  21. 
eome  from  the  very  bottom  of  society's  bar- 
rel. The  Job  C!orps  Is  their  last  chance  at 
becoming  a  person. 

Starting  from  scratch  means  medical  and 
dental  examinations,  for  many  the  first 
UlBy***  eror  had;  an  Issue  of  decent  cloth- 
ing and  a  brief  exposure  to  each  of  the 
vocational  programs  offered. 

Baaed  upon  Individual  preference  and  a 
battery  of  aptitude  tests,  the  trainees  de- 
cide which  vocation  to  pursue. 

At  Parks  they  don't  aim  at  producing 
Journeymen.  After  an  average  stay  of  nine 
months  the  typical  Corpsman  is  ready  for 
entry  level  employment  at  a  figure  some- 
where higher  than  t2  an  hour. 

Mechanical  agility  is  important,  but  Just 
as  Important,  and  Just  as  thoroughly  taught 
Is  the  ability  to  get  along  with  i>eople.  "Once 
a  Corpsman  learns  social  skills — which  Is  an- 
other way  to  describe  maturity — he  can  pick 
up  the  mechanical  knacks." 

Parka  Corpsmen  apparently  learn  both. 
They're  being  placed  In  re6p)onslble  Jobs  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  a  year,  and  their  Job  reten- 
tion exceeds  90  per  cent. 

In  the  «<"fti  analysis  the  happenings  at 
Parks  amount  to  giving  a  young  man  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  worth  as  a  human  being,  and 
the  skUl  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  becomes 
a  man. 

Corpsmen  are  afforded  the  very  beet  In 
medical  and  dental  care.  Litton  Industries 
has  sub-contracted  for  these  servlcea  at 
Parka. 

Med-Cor,  a  private  medical  organl2»tlon, 
provides  Corpsmen  with  total  health  services 
34  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Outpatient  services  Include  emergency 
■ervloe,  ambulance  service,  alck  call,  phar- 
macy, laboratory,  x-ray,  physiotherapy  den- 
tal care  and  psychiatric  evaluUon. 

In-patient  servlcee  Include  hospitalization 
for  short  term  Illness,  and  a  complete  pey- 
chlatzlc  facility  for  management  and  treat- 
ment of  all  conceivable  problems  Involving 
caxkottonal  Instability. 

A  40  bed  hospital,  soon  to  be  expanded  to 
80  beds,  is  used  for  this  Inpatient  care. 

Med-Cor  and  a  private  dental  faculty,  pro- 
viding full  dental  care  for  Oori>smen,  are 
both  located  at  the  Center. 

Patients  requiring  major  surgery  or  com- 
plex medical  treatment  are  taken  to  special- 
ists and  hospitals  In  nearby  San  Francisco. 

POSK  BAKXEL  PARKS  PKOVED  TTS  POrNT 

Picture  this — ^you've  dreamed  at  seeing  a 
decaying  World  War  II  mlUtary  jwst  trans- 
formed Into  a  $300  mllUon  nuclear  acceler- 
ator, and  all  of  a  sudden  this  beautiful 
bubble  bursts.  Even  your  secret  mirage  of 
tract  homes  to  replace  the  shambled  btir- 
racks  and  mess  halls  has  faded. 

Your  blood  pressure  is  slightly  higher  than 
It  should  be — Instead  of  doing  something  to 
get  rid  of  one  of  the  county's  largest  (4,000 
acres)  eyesores,  people  from  Washington  are 
urging  you  to  smile  and  welcome  a  multi- 
racial influx  of  2,000  high  school  dropouts. 
Juvenile  deUnquents  and  social  outcasts. 

You've  read  about  the  poverty  program 
and  plana  for  establishing  a  nationwide  Job 
Corps  and  you  think  It  la  a  fine  Idea  as  long 
as  they  dont  locate  It  In  your  back  yard. 

The  die  Is  east,  howev^,  and  despite  your 
grumbling  and  the  ntoral  support  you  of- 
fered the  group  protesting  the  outrage.  Camp 
Parks  is  destined  to  become  the  Parks  Job 
Corps  Center. 

On  April  36,  1066,  as  the  first  Corpsmen. 
as  you  later  learned  to  caU  them,  arrived 
you  dldnt  know  what  to  think. 

Bamember,  what  you  felt  was  a  combina- 


tion of  panic — yoiir  wives  and  daughters 
must  be  protected  from  theee  people,  and 
charity — someone  has  to  give  these  kids  a 
last  chance. 

Now  that  Job  Oorpw  has  found  Its  way  Into 
your  vocabulary,  and,  like  Corpsmen,  Is  any 
everyday  word  you  associate  with  Camp 
Parks,  It's  time  to  look  at  some  Job  Oorpa 
statistics  as  they  related  to  your  valley,  your 
county  and  the  Bay  Area. 

Today  there  are  more  than  2.000  Corpsmen 
at  the  Parks  center,  with  Callfomlans  mak- 
ing the  largest  population  dent  (36.7  per 
cent) .  Only  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are 
without  representation  at  Parks. 

Intellectually,  the  Incoming  groups  of 
Corpsmen  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Their 
average  reading  level,  on  a  scale  of  12.8, 
Is  6.8.  Socially,  many  of  them  were  referred 
to  the  Job  Corps  by  Juvenile  courts  or  pro- 
l>atlon  departments.  Some  were  referred  by 
high  school  guidance  counselors  who  made 
It  cr>-stal  clear  that  the  Job  Corps  was  a 
last  chance  for  them.  Almost  all  grew  up 
In  poverty  stricken  environments. 

Ethnically,  this  Is  the  Parks  Job  Corps 
Center  population:  37.7  i>er  cent  Caucasian, 
43.8  per  cent  Negro.  15.7  per  cent  Mexican 
or  Spanish  American,  .66  per  cent  Orientals 
and  1.4  per  cent  American  Indians  and 
Eskimos. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  some  2.300 
disadvantaged  youths  were  living  together 
without  armed  guards  and  barbed  wire  fences 
and  with  many  self-lmpoeed  regulations 
which  carefully  skirted  anything  resembUng 
regimentation. 

Crazy?  Sure,  remember  you  said  you  were 
leary  of  what  was  going  on  out  there.  But 
crazy  as  It  seemed,  you  were  one  of  the  first 
to  break  down  and  Invite  a  Corpsmen  Into 
your  home  for  dinner,  and  later  on  to  spend 
a  weekend  pass  with  your  family. 

While  the  people  of  Pleasanton,  Dublin  and 
Llvermore  petitioned  local  government  to  use 
their  Influence  to  prevent  Corpsmen  from 
leaving  the  base,  a  few  citizens  began  to 
take  a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

Some  cliurch  groups  softened  up,  then 
Individuals  began  inviting  corpsmen  to  their 
homes,  and  at  that  point  the  learning  process 
became  complete.  The  average  Alameda 
County  family  learned,  much  to  its  amaze- 
ment, that  the  Corpsman  wants  the  same 
things  they  want:  dignity,  respect  and  nor- 
mal every  day  comforts. 

Within  a  few  weeks  nine  Corpsmen 
skipped  breakfast  one  day.  They  had  ap- 
pointments to  donate  blood  needed  for  a  crit- 
ically lU  and  Indigent  Uvermore  family. 

So,  little  by  little  the  community  came  to 
realize  Corpsmen  were  human  beings,  not  a 
rat  p>ack  bent  on  rape,  robbery  and  murder. 
The  neighboring  communities  are  still  off 
limits  to  Corpsmen  on  pass,  but  the  yoxing 
men  of  the  Job  Corps  go  to  Livermore,  Pleas- 
anton and  Dublin  when  they  receive  specific 
Invitations  to  parties,  dinners  and  meetings, 
and  they  11  file  into  the  local  community  for 
organized  recreational  activities. 

Corpsmen  bowl  In  local  leagues,  their  var. 
slty  teams  compete  against  local  Softball, 
football,  basketball  and  baseball  teams,  and 
their  volunteer  work  has  saved  the  small 
neighboring  cities  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  larger  communities  are  better 
equipped  for  the  Corpsmen  and  the  center 
has  established  regular  bus  schedules  <o  and 
from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

To  date  more  than  2,000  Corpsmen  have 
left  Parks,  for  one  reason  or  another.  The 
majority,  1,700,  have  been  placed  In  good 
paying  Jobs,  thereby  becoming  living  proof 
that  the  Job  Corps  objectives  are  sound. 
Some  have  been  dismissed  from  the  Corps 
because  of  serious  dlscipUnary  or  legal  prob- 
lems, and  a  few  have  dropi>ed  out  because 
of  a  lack  of  Interest. 

In  the  Bay  Area  alone,  more  than  300 
Corpsmen  have  been  placed  In  permanent 
jobs.  This  means  the  local  economy  bectefits 
by  more  than  $15,000  a  week,  or  $780,000  an- 
nually, from  the  graduates'   salaries  alone. 


In  leaa  than  two  years  there  has  been  a 
eomplete  turnabout  In  community  reaction 
to  the  Job  Corps  and  the  Corpsmen  them- 
selves. 

The  $.806  man-hours — totally  without 
oompensatiort-^put  In  by  Corpsmen  as  toI- 
unteer  fire  fighters,  the  blood  donatlong, 
church  refurblshlngs,  and  volunteer  library 
work,  the  crops  saved,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  reversal — ^but  not  everything. 

•^  WAS  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  X-INB,  THEN  I  JOINKD 
THK   COEPS" 

You  really  wanta  know  what  the  Job  Corps 
Is  like?  You  want  the  truth?  Well,  you've 
come  to  the  right  guy — I'm  a  Corpsman! 

First  thing  to  xinderstand  Is  that  Corps- 
znen  have  a  respect  and  understanding  for 
their  own  kind,  and  this  is  the  thing  that 
makes  this  place  work. 

Like  for  Instance  counseling  or  kangaroo 
courts.  You  know,  Corpsmen  only  get  $l& 
every  two  weeks,  then  they  take  taxes  and 
social  security  out  of  that.  What's  left  ta 
ours. 

Well,  being  a  farm  boy  who  grew  up  with 
farmers  and  factory  workers,  when  I  got  hew 
I  guess  I  didn't  pay  much  heed  to  the  condi- 
tion of  my  room. 

Somebody  complained  and  I  was  hauled 
onto  the  carpet  at  counseling.  They  warned 
me,  but  that  didn't  bother  me  much.  Then 
they  hit  me  with  a  $1.25  fine,  and  that  shook 
me  up.  It  meant  I  couldn't  go  on  a  pass. 

And  the  counselor  sat  there  and  let  tbe 
guys  fine  me.  Well,  I  learned,  and  now  111 
tell  a  guy  he  needs  to  be  fined  If  he  does. 
Me,  I'm  not  a  great  brain  and  I  don't  want 
to  make  radios  and  space  ships.  I  came  here 
to  learn  a  trade  and  I'm  gonna  be  a  window 
washer.  Sure,  those  electronic  nuts  will  prob- 
ably learn  a  lot  more,  but  when  we  head  out 
for  work,  a  window  washer  who  works  above 
the  second  floor  makes  as  much  as  a  guy  who 
puts  televisions  together. 

Those  guys  In  electronics,  they're  no  better 
than  U8  In  building  maintenance.  They're 
Corpsmen  too. 

The  other  day  we  were  sitting  in  the  snack 
bar  and  I  ran  into  this  guy  from  home.  Man, 
he  was  a  worse  troublemaker  than  me.  I  had 
lots  of  fights  and  I  dropped  out  of  school 
but  most  of  the  time  I  saw  him  In  juvle  de- 
tention it  was  because  he  stole  things. 

This  same  guy  works  at  the  PX  here.  Han- 
dles money,  and  la  gonna  get  a  Job  to  a  stor* 
outside  and  he  won't  cop  anything  now. 

Yeah,  this  is  dlllerent  from  a  school.  For 
one  thing  all  us  guys  In  building  mainte- 
nance, well  we  Uve  together,  and  work  to- 
gether, go  to  counseling  together,  and  when 
we  aren't  In  class,  well  we're  together.  That 
means  we  talk  shop  a  lot  and  learn  a  lot 
Next  week  I'm  looking  for  Task  Force  duty. 
This  Is  something  new.  We  guys  work  week- 
ends In  town,  you're  sort  of  like  oops  to 
watch  that  eome  of  the  other  guys  don't  get 
too  smashed  or  get  Into  beefs  ■with  outsldert 
When  a  Corpsman  gets  Into  trouble  tt 
wants  a  Corpsman  to  help  him  out  of  it.  I 
guess  he  also  wants  tis  around  to  make  »ure 
he  doesn't  go  too  far  In  the  first  place. 

Before  we  set  up  the  Task  Force  people  out 
there  must've  thought  real  bad  things  about 
the  gruys  from  Parks. 

We're  klnda  Uke  the  Shore  Patrol— they 
want  tis  Instead  of  the  cops. 

Everyone  asks  how  us  white  guys  and  the 
colored  boys  get  along — there's  no  hang  up 
here. 

Man,  we  don't  sweat  the  color  of  a  gufi 
■kin.  He's  a  corpsman.  If  you  get  Into  a  flgbt 
with  another  guy  It's  because  you're  not 
tuned  In  with  him,  not  because  he's  blact 
Sometimes  If  you  can't  settle  the  beef 
yourself  you  talk  about  It  at  counseling  or 
maybe  IfU  go  to  Corpsman  Government  for 
trial  or  review,  but  anyway  it  goes,  you  can 
bet  Corpsmen  will  decide  who's  right. 

You  know,  when  I  first  got  here  and  they 
told  me  Corpsmen  even  sit  with  the  Center 
Review  Board,  and  that's  like  a  general  court 
martial.  I  laughed  but  they  got  two  guyi 
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from  Corpsman  Government  who  sit  with  the 
Center  wheels. 

rm  trying  to  get  my  high  school  diploma. 
t>ut  that's  not  why  I  came  here.  If  I  get  a 
good  Job  first,  okay.  111  take  It.  but  as  long  aa 
I'm  here,  bem'  back  In  regular  school  Isnt 
too  bad  and  my  Mom  would  be  awful  proud 
U  I  could  send  her  that  diploma. 

I  may  not  talk  too  right,  but  this  place 
aid  me  an  awful  lot  of  good.  'When  I  came 
here  I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
Just  sort  of   sat   «ux)und. 

They  feed  mb  better  than  I  was  able  to 
«at  at  home.  I  got  good  clothes  and  a  lot  ol 
things  to  do.  There  are  guys  Just  like  me.  and 
we  work  together  and  I'm  beginning  to  un- 
derstand what  it's  like  to  live  with  people 
and  have  them  look  at  you  as  one  of  them. 

I'm  a  good  window  washer,  but  that's  not 
all.  Whatever  else  I  am  I  got  that  way  by 
being  a  Corpsman. 

LnrON    INDtrsTRXES    OPERATE    PARKS 

Parks  Job  Corps  Center  Is  part  of  a  na- 
ttocal  residential  training  program  for  oul- 
o(f-school,  out-of-work.  underprivileged 
young  men.  authorized  by  Congress  under 
■ttie  Economic  Opportumty  Act  of  1964,  and 
operated  by  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 

The  goal  of  the  Job  Corps  is  to  prepare 
young  men  for  Jobs  in  which  they  can  earn 
a  decent  living.  In  the  Parks  environment 
Corpsmen  not  only  learn  Job  skUls  and  basic 
academic  subjects,  they  also  earn  a  modest 
living  allowance. 

Corpsmen  are  paid  $80  a  month,  but  only 
given  $15  every  two  weeks  as  a  basic  living 
allowance.  The  other  $50  they  are  paid  for 
each  month  of  satisfactory  service,  is  paid 
the  Corpksman  when  he  Is  ready  to  leave 
Parks. 

Income  tax  and  social  security  deductions 
are  taken  from  the  living  allowance  checks 
and  readjustment  allowance  which  Is  held 
for  the  Corpsman. 

At  Parka  Corpsmen  live  In  groups  of  26, 
two  to  a  room,  with  a  counselor  responsible 
for  each  26-man  living  group.  Groups  arc 
uslgned  to  dormitory  buildings  according  to 
tbelr  vocational  groupings. 

Shortly  before  graduation  staff  placement 
experts  start  helping  the  Corpsman  find  a 
Job,  then  they  keep  in  touch  to  offer  foUow- 
■Qp  service.  If  needed. 
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Veoezneia  Indicts  Communist  Cuba 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
I*tin  American  neighbor,  Venezuela,  is 
before  the  OAS  accusing  Castro's  Cuba  of 
Wgresslve  Communist  subversion  against 
Its  country  and  people. 

But  we  can  expect  little  news  leakage 
to  launch  an  awakening  of  public  opinion 
to  the  threat  in  our  backyard. 

The  boycott  of  free  countries  against 
the  bearded  beatnik  dictator  wiU  prob- 
Mly  not  materialize  because  it  Just  might 
wove  bad  on  business  with  our 
mends"— Britain,  France,  Brazil,  Ar- 
wntina,  and  Chile. 

Th^  seemingly  all  want  to  feel  grown 
^  and  sophisticated  like  other  nations 
wMch  refused  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
a  worldwide  Commuiiist  conspiracy  until 
toolate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
«ht  I  insert  a  release  from  the  Wash- 
"Kton  Daily  News  for  June  14: 


'VanzuxLA.  To  Umtcr  Cuba  m  OAS 

TOMOUOW 

(By  •Virginia  Prewett) 

'Venezuela's  action  Indicting  Cuba  for  a^- 
KreeslTe  subversion  before  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  due  to  start  tomorrow — 
almost  completely  overshadowed  by  the  Mid 
East  crisis — Is  expected  to  proceed  in  two 
stages. 

The  OAS  ambassadors  will  meet  initially, 
each  representing  his  respective  foreign 
niinister.  The  are  exepected  to  name  a  group 
to  go  to  Venezuela  and  investigate  that  ooun- 
trj's  charge  against  Cuba  based  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Cuban  soldiers  trying  to  slip  Into 
Venezuela  to  aid  subversion  there. 

Once  a  report  is  completed,  the  OAS  for- 
eign ministers  themselves  may  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  what  to  do  about 
Cuba. 

WHAT     TO     DO? 

What  to  do  is  the  tough  nut.  No  consid- 
erable sentiment  exists  thruout  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  this  time  for  collective  armed  action 
against  Castro.  Latin  Americans  realize  this 
Is  about  the  last  adventure  the  U.S.  wants 
to  st;irt  Just  now. 

Most  other  measiu-es  also  have  drawbacks. 
The  suggested  boycott  against  Free  World 
countries  trading  with  Castro  would  hurt 
Canada,  Britain.  Prance  and  Spain — as  well 
as  Latin  American  economies.  A  tight  naval 
patrol  of  Latin  American  coasts  Is  being 
urged.  To  be  effective,  it  would  be  costly. 

Colombia  has  told  Russia  it  will  not  do 
biisiness  unless  Russia  calls  off  the  Moscow- 
backed  Cuban  subversion.  But  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina and  Chile  all  have  dealings  with  Russia 
and  would  frown  on  this  as  a  continental 
move. 

Venezuela  is  in  an  awkward  p>osition,  since 
It  does  not  want  to  sacrifice  its  close  rela- 
tions with  Chile  in  leading  Latin  America's 
democratic  bloc. 

PBEI    HANDICAPPED 

Chile's  President  Eduardo  Frei  has  won 
■wide  admiration  for  his  effort  to  create  a 
social  revolution  without  overt  dictatorship, 
but  unfortunately  for  Venezuela,  he  Is  not 
entirely  a  free  agent.  In  Chile's  last  presi- 
dential election,  some  275.000  people  were 
dissatisfied  enough  to  vote  the  Socialist- 
Communist  ticket  and  this  counterweight 
lies  heavily  on  the  Prel  administration.  With 
conservative  connl\-ance,  it  was  enough  to 
keep  President  Frei  from  visiting  the  U.a 
this  spring. 

And  another  counterweight  exists  in  Chile, 
within  the  ruling  Christian  Democratic 
Party  Itself.  When  Important  Chilean  leaders 
belonging  to  Dr.  Prel's  following,  once  called 
the  Falangist  Party,  decided  to  become 
Christian  Democrats,  they  also  accepted 
ideology  and  substantial  financial  backing 
from  German  Christian  Democrats. 

Thru  this  connection.  Chile's  Christian 
Democrats  have  absorbed  the  European  feel- 
ing Uiat  the  OAS  is  to  be  restricted  and  made 
politlcaHy  powerless.  This  feeling  is  part  of 
a  modern  European  psychosis  that  has  grown 
up  as  Europe,  weakened  by  its  two  great 
wars,  has  shrunk  in  Importance. 

In  imagining  they  are  avoiding  the  Yankee 
collar,  the  ChUean  Christian  Democrats  in 
this  respect  have  actually  doomed  the 
second-hand  intellectual  apparel  of  a  self- 
weakened  Europe. 


Labor  Costs  for  HomebuildiDg  Decrease 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAXYlJU«D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

tJix.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 

will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  labor  cost 


factor  in  the  price  of  a  new  home  has 
gone  down  sharply  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. This  is  the  result  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  Improved  techniques  of 
building  trade  workers. 

M.  A.  Hutcheson,  the  general  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  reports 
on  this  subject  in  an  editorial  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Carpenter,  the  offi- 
cial monthly  magazine  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Union.  Mr.  Hutcheson  cites  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee  by 
Leon  Weiner.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  wide  in- 
terest and  importance  of  this  subject, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  the  editorial: 
NAHB  E.xEcrrrrvE  VERiriEs  It:  Labob  Portion 

OF  Total  Sales  Price  fob  New  Homes  Has 

Actually  Dropped  I 

There  are  a  couple  of  badly  shop-worn 
mytlis  about  the  construction  Industry  that 
the  Industry  has  never  been  able  to  shake  off 
completely.  One  is  that  the  industry  is  hide- 
bound, lacking  in  progress! veness,  and  dedi- 
cated to  retaining  obsolete  methods  and 
techniques.  The  other  is  that  the  seemingly 
high  hourly  rates  of  building  trades  workers 
chiefly  contribute  to  the  high  cost  of  housing. 
Both  of  these  myths  have  been  effectively 
disproved  once  more  by  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  ought  to  know  whereof  he  speaks. 

Leon  Weiner,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders,  declared  in  testi- 
mony on  Capitol  Hill  that,  from  1944  to  1964. 
the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  the  price  of  a 
new  home  dropped  from  29  to  18  percent  of 
the  total  sale  price. 

How  can  this  be,  when,  thanks  to  their 
union  organization,  cupenters  have  managed 
to  keep  their  wages  apace  of  the  progress  of 
Innatlon?  Because  of  Increases  In  produc- 
tivity, off-site  fabrication,  etc.  Traditional 
methods  of  carpentry,  of  meastire-cut-flt-nall 
have  been  largely  modified  In  an  effort  to 
keep  pace  with  the  nation's  needs.  We  have 
not  fought  Improved  technologies.  We  have, 
however,  laslBted  that  carpenters  share  in  the 
Improved  technology  and  Increased  produc- 
tivity. 

While  labor  cost*  were  dropping.  land  costs 
in  home  prices  Jumped  from  13  to  26  percent 
In  20  years.  Weiner  declared.  Other  coets,  such 
as  sales,  equipment,  financing,  prpflt  and 
services  rose  from  13  to  19  percent  of  the 
houses  cost. 

Tlie  home  buyer  of  today  gets  a  lot  more 
In  his  home.  too.  even  though  he  pays  more 
for  it.  Air  conditioning  Is  fairly  standard  In 
all  but  the  lowest-priced  homes  being  built 
today.  There  is  more  open  area,  more  bed- 
rooms, more  baths,  more  storage  areas,  all  In 
response  to  demands  from  today's  informed 
homemakers. 

It  seems  Inevitable  that  housing  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  cost,  (as  will  everything 
else  I.  as  inflation  continues.  The  principal 
deciding  factor,  according  to  housing  econo- 
mists, will  be  increased  land  costs.  In  our 
nations  capital,  the  average  price  of  a  build- 
ing lot  rose  61.6  percent  in  the  four-year  i>e- 
rlod  of  1960-64.  or  better  than  15  percent  per 
year. 

The  housing  professionals  are  predicting  a 
welcome  turnabout  in  public  housing  prefer- 
ences Insofar  as  carpenters  are  concerned.  In 
the  past  five  years,  in  most  parts  of  the  na- 
tion, there  has  been  a  large  surge  of  en- 
thusiasm for  apartments.  Now  there  is  a  dis- 
cernible return  to  major  interest  in  single- 
family  dwellings.  The  emergence  of  new  small 
towns  and  "satellite  cities."  together  with 
development  of  more  and  better  access  roads, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  return  to  single- 
family  dwelling  Interests  with  the  greater 
land  demand.  An  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
mortgage  money  available  for  single  family 
dwellings,  albeit  at  a  higher  rate,  also  will 
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contribute  to  the  Increase  In  housing  starte. 
When  the  housing  industry  Is  In  trouble, 
the  country  Is  In  trouble.  Prom  here  and  now. 
It  appears  the  housing  Industry  Is  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  bounce  back  from  the 
1966  doldrums.  As  public  demand  rises,  the 
organized  building  and  construction  trades 
stand  ready  to  meet  the  need. 


June  Newsletter 


the  parallel  span.  Half  roted  a«aln«t  any  ntm 
bridges  or  tunnels  while  taxes  are  rising. 

NEW   LAB  AT  EDCKWOOO 

Construction    of    a    $3.8    million    Quality 
Assurance  l.aboratory  at  the  Arsenal  beglna 

next  month. 

SOMETHING  WRONG?    SEX  LONG 

Saturday.  Jixly  1.  at  10  AM..  Towson  PoBt 
Office.  No  appointment  needed;  walk  right  In  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MABTI^AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  my 
June  newsletter,  which  contains  my 
views  on  the  Middle  East  war  and  other 
current  matters. 

The  newsletter  follows: 

Jdne,  1967. 
SHALOM 

A  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East  requires 
that  Israel  be:  (1)  recognized  once  and  for 
all  as  a  nation;  (2)  guaranteed  use  of  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez  Canal:  and  (3) 
provided  strategic  points  against  harassment 
and  surprise  attack. 

Israel's  victory  did  not  come  as  a  complete 
surprise.  Following  a  visit  to  Israel  last  year, 
I  reported:  "Israel  is  outstripping  Its  Arab 
neighbors.  Their  chances  of  catching  up 
with  Israel  economically,  or  destroying  it 
militarily,  diminish  every  day." 

Despite  Israel's  strength,  it  is  still  weak 
compared  with  Russia.  We  will  have  to  stand 
firm  against  the  Soviet  Government,  which 
has  broken  relations  with  Israel,  insisted 
that  Israel  give  up  all  its  territorial  gains, 
and  threatened  to  re-arm  the  Arabs.  Who- 
ever controls  the  Middle  East  stands  astride 
the  major  crossroad  of  the  world  and  one 
fourth  of  its  oil  reserves. 

PEACE     UNDER     THE     NEXT     STONEf 

Peace  In  Vietnam!  We  all  want  It.  But  how 
to  get  It?  Russia  should  be  in  a  sober  mood 
after  having  backed  the  wrong  side  In  the 
Middle  East;  some  believe  it  has  long  been 
anxious  to  get  out  of  Its  expensive  backing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  may  welcome  a  face- 
saving  opportunity  for  doing  so.  I  have  sug- 
gested to  President  Johnson  a  conference 
with  Russia  and  other  powers  to  seek  peace 
In  both  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East.  My 
suggestion  offers  only  slight  hope,  but  no 
stone  should  be  left  unturned  if  the  possi- 
bility of  peace  nuiy  lie  \inder  it. 

MEET  AMBASSADOR  GOLDBERG 

Susie  and  I  were  guests  of  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Goldberg  during  our  visit  to  the  United 
Nations. 

JOBS,   NOT  JETS 

Our  military  aid  should  be  limited  to  the 
frontlines  of  Communist  aggression.  Ameri- 
can arms  contributed  to  ware  in  the  Middle 
Kast  and  between  India  and  Pakistan,  to  say 
nothing  ot  military  takeovers  in  Greece  and 
Argentina.  This  aid  bolst«rs  mllit&ry  elites 
more  Interested  in  (M-eeervlng  prlvlleg«  than 
Improving  the  lot  of  mankind.  Jobs,  not  Jets, 
divert  the  hungry  from  Communism. 

BRIDCS    ANSWERS 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  don't  want  a  parallsl 
Bay  bridge.  My  recent  newsletter  poU  shows: 
Leas  than  five  per  ceni  apodfloally  vaot  a 
parallel  brldg«  and  only  four  per  oent  nippnm 
Governor  Agnerw'a  bill  for  tbres  bridges  and 
•  tunnal,  rammed  tlMoagh  tb»  Timlsl«liB» 
just  five  months  »tUr  fib*  p«opl«  r«j«ot«l 


measures.  The  first  necessary  step  Is  to  re- 
quire Pepco  and  other  power  companies  to 
let  the  water  cool  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  river.  Cooling  towers  or  reservoirs  for  thlj 
purpose  can  be  readily  constructed.  Mary- 
land and  all  the  other  states  should  require 
that  when  water — a  precious  possession  of 
all  the  people — is  diverted  from  a  stream  It 
be  returned  no  less  pure  or  hospitable  to 
marine  life.  The  wanton  abuse  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  must  stop. 


Hot-River  Menace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Hot-River  Menace."  This  edi- 
torial explains  some  of  the  "profound 
and  damaging"  effects  heated  water  has 
on  the  plant  and  animal  life  In  the  Pa- 
tuxent  River  in  Maryland. 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  University 
of  Maryland's  Natural  Resources  In- 
stitute, the  editorial  points  out  clearly  an 
example  of  the  "wanton  abuse  of  our 
natural  resources." 

"Hot-River  Menace '  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  February  25,  1967.  The 
editorial  follows: 

HoT-RivER  Menace 

The  report  of  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Natural  Resources  Institute  on  the  conse- 
quences of  hot  water  in  the  Patuxent  River 
are  alarming.  The  heating  comes,  of  oo^lrse, 
from  the  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company 
generating  plant  at  Chalk  Point.  "There  is  a 
strong  possibility,"  the  report  says,  "that  the 
heated  water  is  modifying  the  populations  of 
microscopic  plants  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  food  chain  In  the  river."  Some  of  the 
changes  observed  are  described  as  "profound 
and  damaging." 

A  great  increase  In  green-colored  oysters 
is  traced  to  the  increased  heat  from  the  pwwer 
plant.  Egg  batching  for  three  dominant 
copepKKl  species  was  noticeably  reduced  when 
they  were  pumped  through  the  cooling  sys- 
tem. Large  numbers  of  dead  crabs  have  been 
observed  along  the  canal  which  takes  the 
hot  water  back  to  the  river.  The  white  perch 
crop  has  been  reduced  since  the  plant  began 
operating,  although  this  has  not  been  "un- 
equivocally" traced  to  the  warmer  water. 

These  and  similar  findings  must  be 
coupled  with  a  warning  given  by  J.  A.  Ml- 
hurshy  and  V.  S.  Kennedy  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Institute  In  a  publication  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society.  They  concluded: 

"In  the  previously  described  Patuxent  es- 
tuary sltiuition  it  appears  certain  that  estua- 
rlne  temperatures  between  90  and  99.9,  which 
ar«  allowable  under  present  Maryland  laws, 
are  going  to  suppress  or  eliminate  certain 
Bf>ecies." 

This  would  be  an  appalling  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  dumping  hot  water  into  tba 
river.  Apparently  the  state  itself  has  been 
negligent  m  pomlttlng  this  type  ot  pollu- 
tion without  any  knowledge  ot  what  the 
consequences  would  be.  In  the  light  of  this 
report  the  legislator!  »t  AnnapolU  need  to 
get  busy  on  the  problem  as  wtU  u  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Water  Resources. 

Fortunately,  this  menac*  to  marlns  Ufa 
eaa  be  greatly  reduced  by  relatively  simple 


Has  Supreme  Court  Upset  the  Balance? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  rewards  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress is  the  opportunity  It  affords  to  re- 
ceive and  be  Informed  by  the  various 
points  of  view  which  are  communicated 
by  constituents. 

Of  particular  Interest  In  that  regard  Is 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  distinguished 
attorney  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  John  G. 
Rauch. 

Mr.  Rauch  has  generously  consented 
to  have  his  eloquent  stat«nent  of  a 
widely  held  point  of  view  concerning  the 
Supreme  Court  appear  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Cannon  Home  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Jacobs:  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoyed  our  conversation  the  other 
day,  when  you  were  in  Indianapolis,  on  some 
of  the  Issues  before  our  country.  I  should 
like  to  "extend  my  remarks"  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  basic  problem  confronting  \u; 
namely,  a  disturbance  of  that  delicate  bal- 
ance of  the  exercise  of  governmental  func- 
tions by  the  Executive,  the  Judicial  and  the 
Legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  of  the  several  independent  and 
sovereign  States;  which  Is  the  design  and 
genius  of  our  Constitution. 

To  govern  any  large,  and  independent  na- 
tion of  free  people  in  our  complex  modem 
industrial  socle^  is  an  almost  impossible 
task.  When  to  the  challenge  of  internal  prob- 
lems of  enlightened  social  welfare  we  add 
the  burden  of  foreign  entanglements  which 
we  have  assumed  as  the  most  powerful.  Ideal- 
istic and  venturesome  nation  on  earth,  one 
can  only  marvel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment functions  at  all  much  less  succeeds  as 
well  as  it  does.  One  can  only  attribute  this 
success  to  the  political  sophistication  of  the 
American  people;  their  extreme  tolerance  o( 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  minority  dissent; 
and  to  the  genius  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  has  tvow  functioned  with  spectacular 
virtuosity  in  government  for  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years.  This  is  something 
new  under  the  sun. 

But  bear  always  in  mind  that  our  con- 
stitutional system,  brilliant  though  it  is  In 
design,  is  administered  by  human  beings 
most  of  whom  are  motivated  by  emotional 
rather  than  rational  considerations  and  all 
suffer  from  man's  incurable  propensity  to 
exercise  power  and  to  abuse  it.  Vide:  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Machlavelll,  Montesqtiieu. 
de  TocquevlUe,  Bryce,  Lowell,  and  others. 

Our  system  simply  will  not  work  unless 
each  of  the  four  great  coordinates,  namely: 
the  Presldeat,  the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Sovereign  States  each  exer- 
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dies  a  reasonable  restraint  upon  its  own 
(unctions  and  observes  a  decent  tolerance 
»nd  forbearance  for  the  functions  of  the  re- 
maining coordinates. 

Uy  concern  is  that  In  the  recent  past  the 
Supreme  Court  has  tended  to  encroach  upon 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  several  States, 
■nie  nice  balance  which  for  so  long  has  been 
preserved  Is  now  disturbed. 

Congress  and  the  States  have  suffered  a 
loss  of  prestige  and  function.  It  is  time  to 
call  a  halt.  It  is  Irrelevant  and  of  no  conse- 
quence whatsoever  that  the  Court  has  acted 
in  good  faith  and  the  best  possible  motives 
In  rendering  decrees  which  were  considered 
l>y  it  to  be  in  the  best  public  Interest.  "Hell 
Is  paved  with  good  intentions."  The  Court 
\mder  Warren  has  adopted  a  "holler  than 
thou"  attitude.  It  has  presumed  to  "legis- 
late by  Judicial  decision"  in  areas  of  social 
refvm  m  which  it  has  considered  Congress 
ADd  the  several  States  to  have  been  dilatory 
and  negligent.  It  has  had  the  effrontery  to 
mandate  soverelgjn  States  in  legislative  ap- 
portionment and  the  constitution  and  elec- 
tions of  official  State  assemblies.  There  is 
no  political  thicket  nor  area  of  reform  which 
the  Court  is  not  prepared  to  Invade.  It  is 
defiant  of  all  criticism  of  Its  authoritarian 
arrogance,  even  that  of  its  own  dissenting 
members.  Some  of  the  most  bitter,  caxistic 
and  frightening  ctHnments  upon  the  Court's 
decisions  may  be  found  in  the  public  reports 
of  the  "dissenting  opinions"  of  some  of  the 
Justices  themselves. 

While  the  Bzecutlve  and  the  Congress  are 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  public  opinion, 
the  Court  Is  Impervious.  Only  the  Congress 
can  discipline  the  Court.  I  am  not  suggesting 
Impeachment  because  I  do  think  that  the 
members  of  the  Court  are  and  have  been 
honest  and  honorable  men  but  they  have 
deluded  themselves  in  the  conviction  that  it 
Is  their  function  to  accomplish  various  social 
reforms  by  Judicial  ukase  rather  than  await 
the  slower  but  more  orderly  processes  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  example  of  the  corrupting 
effect  of  the  exercise  of  naked  power.  The 
Court  has  been  called  with  considerable  Jus- 
tification "a  dally  constitutional  conven- 
Uon". 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  should 
adopt  a  Joint  resolution  admonishing  the 
Court  to  consider  its  limitations  xmder  the 
Constitution  and  to  cease  invading  the  func- 
ttons  of  the  Congress  and  the  several  sov- 
ereign States. 

As  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  1  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  address  yourself  to  this 
problem. 

Aside  from  the  XIV  Amendment.  I  suggest 
you  call  the  Court's  attention  to  Article  I. 
Bees.  1  and  a,  and  Amendments  rs  and  X 
irtilcta  the  Oourt  has  apparently  seen  fit  to 
dliregard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Ratjch. 


Oklahoma  Newspaper  Sums  Up  Our 
Vietnam  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKI.ARcn<A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the  Wed- 
nesday, June  7,  edition  of  the  Pryor 
Times,  in  Pryor,  Okla.,  that  brings  home 
»  point  that  it  would  do  us  all  good  to 
wcogalze. 


If  all  Americans  would  pause  for  a 
moment  smd  consider  the  merits  of  this 
straightforward  message,  I  think  that 
they  would  find  here  an  objective  anal- 
ysis of  Its  present  In  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Pryor  Times 
for  stating  so  simply  what  has  been  made 
to  appear  so  complex. 

I  want  to  insert  this  editorial  In  the 
Record  now  so  that  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  it : 

The  Stakes  Are  High 

Survival  as  a  free  country  Is  the  stake  in 
the  V'letnam  conflict. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  with- 
draw from  Southeast  Asia  and  leave  those 
nations  and  peoples  an  easy  prey  for  Com- 
munist aggressors.  We  not  only  owe  It  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere,  but  to 
ovirselves. 

Self  preservation.  It  Is  easier  to  do  it  there 
than  here.  We  must  contain  the  spread  of 
Communism  If  Democracy  is  to  mean  any- 
thing other  than  a  hallowed  word. 

If  they  are  not  stopped  there.  South  Amer- 
ica could  be  the  next  step.  That  Is  too  close. 

It  is  easy  to  gripe  and  second-guess  the 
Administration  in  its  conduct  of  defense  ot 
the  Ut>erty  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
those  who  are  doing  the  loudest  talking  do 
not  have  the  respKjnsibllity  of  acting.  They 
can  talk  without  suffering  any  consequence 
except  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
and  arousing  «notlons  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  If  the  F>re6l- 
dent  is  doing  right  or  wrong,  but  we  do 
know  he  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  na- 
tion and  we  have  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  his  Judgment.  We  trust  him. 

He  is  wiUing  to  sacrtace,  "Peace  in  our 
times"  for  the  future  security  ot  our  chil- 
dren and  our  country.  It  is  not  a  poUtlcian's 
decision  but  the  Judgment  of  a  free  man. 
an  American,  a  statesman  who  believes  in 
freedom;  not  Just  for  now  but  for  all  time 
to  come. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 

The  stakes  are  high  and  the  price  is  costly, 
but  the  alternative  is  even  more  costly. 


Lithuania:   A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXKNSTLVANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago  this  month  the  Independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  one 
of  the  most  ruthless  powers  of  modem 
times,  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  destruction  of  Lithuania  was 
swift,  as  Indeed  was  the  destruction  of 
her  sister  Baltic  States,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia.  The  Soviet  Army  crossed  the 
frontiers  and  seized  control  of  the  coun- 
try. Forthwith,  the  Soviets  destroyed  all 
opposition,  staged  a  Soviet-style  election 
in  an  atmosphere  of  induced  terror,  and 
established  a  regime  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  final  act  of  annexation  came  quickly 
when  the  new  Soviet  puppet  govern- 
ment, dutifully  obeying  the  desires  of  its 
mentors,  "requested"  that  Lithuania  be 
annexed  to  the  U.SJS.R.  as  a  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

Thus  it  was  that  Lithuania  which  had 
existed  as  an  Independent  state  for  over 


two  decades  lost  her  Independence  and 
l>ecame  a  subjugated  state  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  Lithuania  and 
her  people.  Both  deserve  a  better  destiny 
than  that  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them.  Let  us  all  pray  for  the  day  when 
the  principle  of  self-determination  will 
become  a  guiding  concept  for  all  peoples  ; 
for  on  that  day  we  know  that  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 


Controlling  Crime  in  the  Streets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  articles  I  have  read  regarding  pro- 
posed gun  control  legislation  appeared 
In  the  April  5  issue  of  the  Brookfleld  En- 
terprise. Lyn  Daunoras'  column  Is  so  full 
of  logic  and  commonsense  that  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of  It  as 
they  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  very 
difiScult  problem: 

Will  a  Gun  Control  Law  Control  Crime 

IN  Streets? 

(By  Lyn  Daunoras) 

We're  very  much  opposed  to  the  gun  con- 
trol law  now  being  con^dered  by  the  II- 
Unois  General  Assembly. 

There.  We  said  it  and  we're  glad.  What  Is 
more,  we  are  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Rifle  Assn.  so  that  bit  of  "aha,  no  wonder 
you're  against  it"  cannot  be  flung  at  us  by 
zeiilous  proponents  of  this  asinine  and  mean- 
ingless bill. 

Why  are  we  against  it?  Simple.  We're 
against  any  law  which  has  no  hope  of  solv- 
ing the  wave  of  shooting  now  going  on.  Why 
pass  a  law  Just  for  the  sake  of  having  an- 
other one  to  add  to  the  voluminous  accumu- 
lation of  laws  we  now  have? 

If  a  gun  control  law  would  once  and  for 
all  eliminate,  or  at  least  curb,  shooting 
crimes,  we'd  support  it  to  the  hilt.  But  all 
It  will  do  is  serve  a£  an  imposition  to  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  wouldn't  mean  a  thing 
to  those  ptersons  with  criminal  Intents.  A 
gun-control  law  Is  merely  a  great  revenue 
grabber  for  politicians,  if  they  were  hon- 
est enough  to  admit  it.  This  is  their  main 
purpose  in  going  gung-ho  on  such  a  bill — 
not  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  consti- 
tuents. They  know  it  can't  possibly  help 
them. 

Take  the  proposed  bill  apart.  First  of  all. 
It  makes  It  Ulegal  to  sell  firearms  to  those 
imder  18.  This  is  flne.  but  we  know  of  no 
dealer  who  sells  to  minors  now.  Further, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  a  doting  parent  or 
relative  cannot  give  the  minw  a  cherished 
rifle  as  a  gift.  Another  possibility  is  using  a 
father's  hunting  rifle — or  even  stealing. 
None  of  these  methods  can  be  dealt  with 
simply  by  saying  dealers  must  not  sell  to 
minors. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  persons  it  wUl  af- 
fect. Hunters  and  those  purchasing  guns 
for  logical  reasons  will  register  them  without 
pressure.  Others  who  already  have  grins  in 
their  fKJssession  will  conveniently  Ignore  any 
new  ruling.  But  let's  assume  a  young  man 
enters  a  store  to  purchase  a  gun.  He  baa  an 
excellent  background  with  very  impressive 
credentials.  He  is  sold  the  gTxn  and  he  gets 
It  registered.  Does  this  guarantee  he  wlU 
never  use  it  against  his  fellow  man? 
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A  classic  example  waa  the  Whitman  com 
In  Austin.  Tex.  Here  was  a  man  who  wae 
an  Eagle  Scout,  a  sooutmaater.  a  bright  atu- 
dent,  a  popular  and  reapeoted  young  nuui  la 
the  town.  Who  would  not  have  sold  him  a 
gun?  And  at  the  time  he  purchased  It.  he 
was  consclentloua  enough  to  get  it  lloeoMd. 
But  It  didn't  stop  him  from  going  bereertc 
and  shooting  down  some  14  persons  from 
the  loft  of  hla  unlveralty. 

There  Is  an  area  case  of  a  man  who  pur- 
chased a  gun  for  protection,  had  It  reg- 
istered at  his  police  station  then  went  home 
and  killed  several  members  of  his  family.  In- 
cluding himself.  He  made  It  "legal."  What 
could  a  gun-control  law  have  done  to  prevent 
this  homldde-sulcdde? 

Is  a  gun  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
a  homicidal  act,  either  premeditated  or  im- 
pulsive? The  murder  of  eight  nurses  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  crime  of  the  century  by 
criminologists.  Yet  here  la  a  man  who  ap- 
parently murdered  eight  girls,  one  after 
another  in  assembly  line  fashion,  and  shot 
nary  a  bullet.  He  used  only  his  hands  and 
a  kiLlfe. 

The  airlines  enyployee  accosted  and  mur- 
dered in  the  loop  was  not  shot.  She  was 
stabbed  to  death.  Are  we  going  to  have  knives 
registered,  too?  If  a  m&n  la  bent  on  homicide, 
he  will  Ond  a  way  and  no  gun  control  bill  is 
going  to  prevent  him.  If  anything.  It  would 
probably  prove  an  incentive. 

Horrifying  as  some  of  these  shooting  crimes 
are.  they  dont  even  conxe  In  a  good  second  to 
the  crimes  on  the  highway  where  our  teens 
are  slaughtered  in  their  speeding  hot-rods. 
But  where  is  the  politician  who  dares  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  up  the  age  limit  for  driving? 
Parents  would  scream  at  the  dlacriminatlon 
toward  their  children  as  they  continue  to 
turn  over  the  family  car  with  tongue  in 
cheek  and  prayer  on  lip. 

Of  course,  some  teens  are  very  mature  and 
prove  to  be  good  drivers.  It  Isn't  fair  to  take 
the  faults  o*  a  few  out  on  the  majority.  But 
then,  don't  the  same  arguments  pertain  to 
g^uns?  Arent  we  controlling  the  majcwlty  In 
order  to  TRY  to  keep  a  few  trigger-happy 
souls  from  spreading  terror  among  all  of  us? 

If  we  could  eliminate  some  of  these  crimes, 
or  at  least  if  the  courts  would  make  the 
punlstunent  pretty  stiff  for  thoee  who  are 
caught  with  unregistered  gruns,  we  might 
change  our  stand  on  his  position.  But  you 
can  be  sure  that  when  someone  Is  caught 
shooting  indiscriminately  at  Irmocent  people, 
they  will  merely  be  chastised,  given  a  slap  on 
the  wrist,  and  put  "on  probation." 

So  what's  the  use?  Why  pass  laws  that 
sound  good  but  actually  do  nothing? 

Until  the  pollcMnan's  efforts  are  not  be- 
Uttled  and  rendered  fruitless,  until  otir  courts 
stop  coddling  and  protecting  the  devious 
among  us,  until  punks  are  nc^  given  the 
space  in  newspapers  tha<t  is  usually  reserved 
for  heroes,  we're  stuck  with  m.ore  and  more 
crime  in  the  streets  and  there  Isnt  a  gun 
control  law  anywhere  that  will  prevent  it. 


to  honor  his  m&caory  by  Including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 
SnuiEANT  Kanx,  Fatkik  or  Pxn,  Kn.i,w>  nr 
TivnfAM 

A  30-year-old  father  ot  five.  Staff  Sgt. 
Charles  W.  Kane  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
killed  in  action  In  Vietnam,  the  DefeiiM 
Department  reported  yesterday. 

Sergeant  Kane,  a  tank  commander,  died 
last  Monday  night  along  with  hie  three-man 
crew  when  their  tank  was  blown  up  by  a 
land  mine. 

Sergeant  Kane  was  a  career  service  man 
with  twelve  years  to  his  credit.  He  enlisted 
at  the  age  of  18  following  some  pubUc  school- 
ing here  and  a  year's  work  at  Hill  and  Dale's 
shoe  factory  in  the  2400  block  Eastern  ave- 
nue. 

He  completed  his  education  while  in  the 
Army  and  less  than  two  years  ago  received 
tils  college  diploma,  his  brother-in-law,  Rob- 
ert Wright,  said  last  night. 

Sergeant  Kane  had  been  In  Vietnam  for 
ten  months.  He  shipped  out  late  last  slim- 
mer with  the  Eleventh  Cavalry  Division 
from  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Mr.  Wright 
said. 

Before  that,  he  had  spent  several  years  in 
Germany  and  Panama  and  had  served  1\^ 
years  in  Korea. 

He  was  seriously  wounded  last  November 
16  when  hit  by  mortar  fire  In  his  right  arm 
and  right  side.  At  that  time  he  was  hospi- 
talized for  six  weeks. 

BACK    IN    ACTION 

Subsequently  he  was  awarded  the  Ptirpla 
Heart,  but  he  was  "sent  right  back  to  the 
front  Unes  the  day  he  got  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal." Mr.  Wright  said. 

"Why  does  a  man  get  put  back  on  the 
front  Unes  the  day  after  he  gets  out  of  the 
hospital?  I'd  like  to  know  the  answer  to 
that."  he  added. 

Sergeant  Kane's  survivors  Include  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Olivia  Kane,  of  the  3400  block  Noble 
street,  and  five  children,  Lena,  Eva  and  The- 
resa and  Charles.  Jr.,  and  Edward,  a  6- 
months-old  boy  whom  his  father  had  never 
seen. 

Also  surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Katherine  Wright  and  Miss  Mary  Barbara 
Kane,  of  Baltimore  and  four  brothers,  Jo- 
seph, John  and  Lawrence,  of  Baltimore,  and 
George,  who  is  with  the  Air  Force,  stationed 
In  New  Mexico. 
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Sergeant  Kane,  Father  of  Five,  Killed  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICABTUUfO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
8.  Sgt.  Charles  W.  Kane,  of  Baltimore,  a 
30-year-old  father  of  five,  was  recently 
killed  In  Vietnam  when  his  tank  was 
blown  up  by  a  land  mine.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  Sergeant  Kane  and 


Balkan  States 


Purthermore,  it  was  completely  against 
the  moral  and  political  basis  our  great 
country  was  founded  on,  and  the  prin- 
ciples ot  freedom  and  sovereignty  our 
Nation  is  supporting  around  the  globe. 
If  we  can  urge  the  nations  of  Africa  to 
develop  as  democratic  nations,  if  we  can 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
democracies  in  South  America,  if  we  can 
actively  participate  in  an  armed  conflict 
on  the  continent  of  Asia  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  countries  there,  then  cer- 
tainly we  must  continue  to  aid  and  nour- 
ish the  flame  of  freedom  that  still  bums 
among  the  proud  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Even  after  Stalin's  horrible  answer  to 
the  Baltic  problem — the  mass  deporta- 
tion and  execution  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pec«>le — the  desire  for  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  is  very  much  alive. 
Although  there  has  not  been  a  free  elec- 
tion there  since  before  1940,  although  all 
religloiis  and  r>olltical  leaders  thought  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  Soviet  regime  have 
either  mysteriously  disappeared  or  been 
deported  to  Siberisi,  the  Balkan  peoples, 
both  those  In  their  native  countries  and 
those  displaced  aroimd  the  world,  still 
fervently  cling  to  the  hope  of  freedom 
and  the  promise  of  democracy  for  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  pledge  our  full 
support. 


VISTA'S  Popularity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  27 
years  ago  today,  the  Soviet  Union,  led 
by  Joseph  Stalin,  initiated  the  infamous 
occupation  of  the  free  countries  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  on  the  an- 
niversary of  this  disheartening  event,  we 
express  our  deepest  ssropathy  to  these 
enslaved  peoples  and  express  our  sincere 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  Balkan 
States  will  regain  their  self-determina- 
tion. 

This  crime  of  Russian  imperialism  was 
not  so  much  an  aggressive  act  between 
nations,  but  more  an  international 
crime — a  crime  against  humanity.  The 
illegal  occupation  and  reign  of  terror 
was  directly  contrary  to  treaties  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Baltic  States. 


EXTra^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Austin  States- 
man, carried  an  interesting  article  re- 
garding the  appeal  to  students  of  this 
Nation's  VIBTA  program. 

The  report,  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch, reveals  that  a  survey  shows  nearly 
4  million  students  In  this  country  are  in- 
terested in  signing  on  as  volunteers  in 
this  most  worthwhile  program. 

Personally,  I  am  pleased  at  this  strong 
approval  of  the  program,  and  I  believe  it 
is  indicative  of  the  spirit  that  surrounds 
VISTA'S  activities. 

At  this  point,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  substance  of  the  survey  as 
reported  in  the  following  article: 
VISTA  Appeals  to  Students 

Washington. — College  studente  are  pic- 
tured as  beatniks,  peaceniks  and  Vietnllu 
whose  main  Interests  are  sit-ins,  be-ins  and 
love-ins.  But  a  nationwide  survey  indicates  a 
majority  of  them  want  to  serve  society 
through  volunteer  organizations. 

A  poll  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organiza- 
tion, Inc..  indicates  more  than  half  of  the 
6.5  million  college  students  In  the  United 
States  show  an  interest  in  serving  as  vol- 
tinteers  to  live  and  work  among  the  poor  in 
urban  or  rural  depressed  areas  on  ciilier  a 
runtime  or  parttime  basis. 

And  it  shows  more  than  67  percent  of  the 
students  favor  creation  of  a  national  .service 
corps  in  which  all  16-year-old  boys  and  girls 
would  be  tested  and  registered  under  the 
Selective  Service  System,  as  proposed  In 
March  by  Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  tlie  Office 
of  Ecnomic  Opportunity — OEO. 
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"The  results  of  the  survey  are  very  encour- 
aging to  us,"  Bill  Crook,  director  of  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America — VISTA — said  in 
an  Interview  Sunday  after  the  survey  was  re- 
leased by  the  OBO. 

"It  Is  something  we  have  believed  for 
some  time  but  this  is  a  scientific  survey 
which  confirms  our  views  In  black  and  white. 
"It  shows  that  the  younger  generation  is 
a  'committed  generation'  and  that  young 
people  reject  the  extremists,"  he  said.  "This  is 
a  here-and-now  generation.'  We  no  longer 
can  continue  to  baby  or  try  to  buy  off  the 
younger  generation.  They  want  to  get  in- 
volved." 

The  Gallup  Organization  Inc..  a  marketing 
and  attitude  research  firm.  Interviewed  1,098 
students  on  60  college  campuses  between 
April  14  and  April  28,  The  over-all  objective 
of  the  study  was  to  measure  current  attitudes 
of  the  students  toward  VISTA. 
Among  the  survey's  findings: 
— 53  per  cent  of  those  Interviewed  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  working  In  the  VISTA 
program,  either  on  a  fuUtlme  or  parttime 
basis. 

— College  women — 71.1  per  cent — are  more 
Interested  In  serving  In  VISTA  than  men — 41 
per  cent. 

— Of  the  53  per  cent  expressing  an  Interest, 
62  per  cent  preferred  the  10-week  VISTA 
Associates  stunmer  program. 

— One  In  four  expressed  an  Interest  In 
working  on  a  part^^lme  basis  during  the  col- 
lege year,  and  18  per  cent  are  Interested  in  the 
normal  one-year  VISTA  volunteer  program. 
— Nearly  eight  students  In  every  10  said 
they  would  consider  giving  some  of  their  time 
as  unpaid  volunteers  while  in  college. 

"The  survey  shows  that  VISTA  Is  moving 
In  the  right  direction  with  its  associates  and 
citizens  corps  programs,"  said  Crook. 

Under  the  associates  program,  some  2,400 
college  Juniors  will  work  In  poverty  areas  this 
rummer.  The  program  began  last  year  with 
SCO  paid  volunteers  working  In  Appalachia. 

VISTA  expects  to  have  30,000  persons 
working  as  unpaid  volunteers  In  the  citizens 
corpe  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year, 
June  30.  These  peoplte  work  with  trained 
VISTA  volunteers. 


National  Waterway  Expert  Answers 
Reader's  Digest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  here  a  letter  Everett  T.  Winter, 
consultant  and  former  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Asso- 
ciation, wrote  the  Reader's  IMgest  fol- 
lowing their  slanted,  Inaccurate  article 
on  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  Canal. 

Mr.  Winter,  who  draws  on  the  knowl- 
edge he  has  accumulated  after  22  years 
of  distinguished  service  to  an  organiza- 
tion often  referred  to  as  "America's 
Voice  in  Water  Resource  Development," 
exposes  the  Digest  article  for  what  it  is : 
an  unfair,  highly  opinionated  attempt  to 
slander  one  of  the  most  respected  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Mikk 

KiRWAN. 

Mr.  Winter,  certainly  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  water  development,  does  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  refuting  the  Digest  article, 


and  strips  away  point  after  point  In  thla 
effort  to  discredit  a  great  American  and 
a  sound  project. 

Since  I  doubt  that  this  letter  will  ever 
be  seen  in  print  in  the  Reader's  Digest, 
I  insert  it  In  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  we  can  all  see  what  one  of  the  Na- 
tion s  leading  experts  in  the  field  of 
water  development  knows  about  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohk)  River  Canal. 
The  letter  follows: 

Mi66iBeippi  Valley   Association. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  June  2.  1967. 
The  Editor. 
The  Reader's  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

DEAa  Sir:  "Indefensible  from  any  stand- 
point, this  blllion-doUar  Ixxjndoggle  is  one 
of  the  most  brazen  pork-barrel  projects  ever 
foisted  on  American  taxpayers",  the  sub- 
heading on  the  Williaci  Schulz'  "Mike  Kir- 
wan's  Big  Ditch"  article  in  your  June  issue 
is  the  mo6t  indefensible  story  I  have  ever 
read  In  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  1919  and  during  the  years  fol- 
lowing has  strongly  advocated  the  full  de- 
velopment and  the  proper  use  of  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
industry  contributes  more  than  seven  j)er- 
cent  ot  the  organization's  budget  and  about 
every  Industry  and  profession  in  the  country 
is  represented  in  the  membership.  The  As- 
sociation has  never  endorsed  a  boondoggle. 
The  Aflsoclation  endorsed  the  Lake  Erie- 
Ohio  River  Canal  as  a  great  benefit  to  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  as  far  back  as  1920.  It 
Is  of  great  Importance  to  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and 
many  other  communities.  It  is  a  part  of  a 
long  planned  national  transportation  system. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  misguided  opposi- 
tion (mostly  the  railroads)  this  project  would 
have  long  since  been  built  and  paid  for  at  a 
cost  much  lower  than,  the  present  price  tag. 
We.  the  taxpayers,  were  entitled  to  this  proj- 
ect years  ago  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Klrwan  and  many 
other  members  of  Congress  who  are  and 
have  been  advocates  of  the  multiple  purpose 
concept  of  water  resource  development  in 
America.  This  concept  Includes  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  for  flood  con- 
tnjl.  pollution  abatement,  stream  stabiliza- 
tion. Irrigation,  recreation,  incidental  hydro- 
electric power  as  well  as  navigation.  We  be- 
lieve that  our  tax  money  Invested  In  sound 
water  resource  projects  Is  one  of  the  sound- 
est Investment*  the  Federal  Government  can 
make. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions about  1600  witnesses  appeared  asking 
for  money  to  make  their  local  projects  a  part 
of  the  National  program  for  the  full  devel- 
opment and  proper  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

These  projects  have  been  most  carefully 
studied  by  the  conservative  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  using  very  restrictive  criteria  laid 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr  Schulz'  statement  that  the  railroads 
"are  fighting  for  their  economic  lives"  le  pvu'e 
bunk.  The  most  prosperous  railroads  In 
America  are  those  that  parallel  a  navigable 
river.  Inland  waterways  move  heavy  bulk 
commodities  to  manufacturers  along  a  navi- 
gable rirer  at  a  low  rate  per  ton  and  the  rails 
and  trucks  carry  thoee  manufactured  prod- 
ucts to  the  consiuners  at  a  much  higher  rate. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Schulz'  diatribe,  m  spite  erf 
nit  picking  by  unknown  college  profeoaors 
and  others  with  selfish  Interests  my  experi- 
ence of  nearly  a  quarter  at  a  centtiry  within 
a  water  resource  development  organlxatlan 
with  members  In  forty-eight  states,  iMkda  m» 
to  believe  that  we  will  always  find  In  Oongi«H 
enough  sotmd  thinking  members — like  Mike 


Klrwan — who  will  eontlnue  to  Invest  the  tax- 
payers money  In  aound  water  resource  devel- 
opcoent  projects. 

Sincerely  youas, 

BvBin-r  T.  WiNrrai, 
Coruultant  and  former  Kxecutive  Vice 
President. 


There  Hast  Be  Some  ActioB 
on  Diitrict  GoTemmeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WBCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  which  will  provide  a  better 
government  now  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  would  particularly  like  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
have  already  announced  their  favorable 
views  on  the  plan.  I  believe  the  plan  pro- 
poses a  significant  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government. 

It  seems  to  me  perfectly  proper  that 
this  needed  change  of  government  struc- 
ture is  proposed  as  a  reorganization 
plan.  This  action  is  being  taken  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1949.  which  is,  after  all,  an  act  passed 
by  the  Congress.  Indeed,  it  is  an  author- 
ity wiiich  has  been  extended  by  the 
Congress  several  times  since  its  original 
passage.  This  act  itself  directs  the  pres- 
entation of  plans  In  order  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  administrative  change. 
The  plan  does  not  restrict  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  substantive  committees  of 
Congress  since  they  are  perfectly  free 
to  propose  separate  legislation  bearing 
directly  on  the  substance  of  the  plan. 
Thus,  the  District  Committee,  now  know- 
ing the  details  of  the  plan,  can  report 
legislation  affecting  any  or  all  sections 
of  it.  Under  these  conditions,  I  believe 
an  appropriate  course  of  action  has  been 
taken. 

Turning  now  to  the  substance  of  the 
plan,  I  believe  that  Washington  can  no 
longer  afford  the  inefficiency  and  ineffec- 
tiveness inherent  in  a  commission  form 
of  govermnent.  As  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  I  have  closely  observed 
the  efforts  of  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  gov- 
enmient  offered  to  its  citizens.  Recently, 
the  District  Committee  took  a  most  ini- 
portant  step  forward  in  supporting  these 
efforts  when  It  sponsored  a  bill  to  sig- 
nificantly Increase  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funding  available  to  the  District. 
ITiese  additional  resources  are  necessary 
In  the  battle  against  urban  problems 
being  waged  by  Washington  and  other 
large  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  To 
make  headway  against  these  obstacles- 
housing,  unemployment,  air  pollution — 
requires  marshaling  the  highest  degree 
of  financial  resources  of  which  we  are 
capable. 
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Mwey  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient 
to  schlere  our  goals.  Efficient  adminis- 
tration is  equally  important  if  funds  are 
not  to  be  wasted  and  dissipated.  It  Is  be' 
cause  of  the  urgent  need  for  effective 
administration  that  I  fully  support  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3. 

As  you  know,  the  DisMct  Commis- 
sioners have  divided  aaiong  themselves 
responsibility  for  the  Dtateict's  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  wtth  each  Commis- 
sioner responsible  for  eerteia  areas.  Yet, 
today's  urban  problems  do  not  fit  into 
rigid  compartments.  The  crime  problem. 
for  example,  with  which  we  are  all  in- 
creasingly concerned,  reaches  out  Into 
areas  such  as  employmttit  Eind  recrea- 
tion, far  beyond  that  of  strictly  the  po- 
lice department.  Yet,  in  the  District  no 
Commissioner  can  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  overall  crime  reduc- 
tion program  because  aadx  Commis- 
sioner has  only  a  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  inevitable  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  will  be  overlapping, 
communication  problems,  and  loss  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  reorganization  plan  calls  for  a 
single  responsible  executive.  It  will  be 
clear  to  the  Congress  and  the  citizens 
that  this  top  administrative  official  will 
be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  fight 
against  crime.  He  will  clearly  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and 
decisions  to  carry  througti  this  effort. 

I  Ijelieve  that  there  are  a  host  of  other 
areas,  particularly  those  related  to  re- 
cent programs  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
such  as  model  cities,  which  require  much 
more  effective  administration  than  is 
now  the  case.  The  provisions  of  the  plan 
which  establishes  a  single  Commissioner 
are  vitally  needed  to  Insure  that  efficient 
administration  can  complesient  the  In- 
crecksed  financial  resources  wliich  will  be 
provided  to  the  District.  For  this  reason 
I  believe  plan  No.  3  is  urgently  needed. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the 
other  major  aspect  of  the  plan,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  nine-member  Council.  The  nine- 
member  Council  will  be  an  important 
move  In  bringing  the  views  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  city  to  bear  on  key  decisions, 
particularly  as  expressed  in  Council's  ac- 
tivities in  formulating  the  budget  of  the 
District.  TTie  three-man  Board  of  Com- 
mlssi<»iers  is  obviously  too  small  and  too 
busy  in  its  other  duties  to  be  able  to  ade- 
quately obtain  the  views  of  the  city's 
residents.  The  Council,  however,  which  is 
to  be  "bn»d]y  representative"  of  the 
community,  offers  a  new  means  for  the 
District  to  make  known  their  needs  and 
views. 

The  Council  not  only  serves  this  vital 
function  of  citizen  representation,  it  also 
is  an  element  in  bringteg  about  increas- 
ingly efficient  administration.  Now  the 
Commissioners  spend  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  on  rulemaking  aoMvUles.  Such  time 
and  effort  must  come  at  the  expense  of 
administrative  effectiveness.  Under  the 
plan,  the  CouncU  will  be  able  to  concen- 
trate (HI  quasl-Judlclal  aetlvltles.  The 
Commissioner  will  rightly  be  concerned 
.  with  administration  of  ti>e  District's  pro- 
grams. The  result  will  be  a  gain  in  effeo- 
tlveness  of  both  of  these  areas  so  vital  to 
the  residents  of  the  area. 

In  conclusion.  I  brieve  that  Reorga- 
nlzation^lan  No.  3  offers  a  real  oppor- 


tunity to  improve  government  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  believe  that  such  action 
should  be  taken  at  once.  As  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  if  particular  changes  are  de- 
sired In  the  plan.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  to  make  such  changes.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  let  us  get  on  with 
action  for  better  government.  I  support 
the  plan. 


Soviet  Crime  Against  Baltic  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  period 
of  June  12  to  16  marks  the  27th  anni- 
versary of  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  I  believe  this  is  a  fitting  time 
to  review  briefly  some  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  this  blatant  disregard  of 
national  sovereignty  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
seizure  of  these,  lands  Is  illegal  and 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  de  facto 
occupation. 

In  the  first  12  months  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation, more  than  60,000  pec^Ie  of  all 
classes  and  eiges  were  killed  or  deported, 
and  more  than  10.000  were  removed  in 
a  mass  deportation  in  the  night  of  June 
13-14,  1941.  After  the  German  attack  on 
Russia,  Estonia  was  occupied  and  became 
part  of  what  was  referred  to  as  the 
"Ostland  Province."  In  1944,  the  Rus- 
sians again  Invaded  and  occupied  all 
Estonian  territory,  however,  about  30,000 
Estonians  escaped  by  sea  to  Sweden  and 
some  33,000  fled  to  Germany.  Many 
thousands  perished  trEigically  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  In  their  haste  to  flee  the  on- 
coming Russian  hordes.  After  the  Soviet 
takeover,  thousands  of  Estonians  were 
deported,  particularly  those  fanners  who 
resisted  collectivization. 

All  of  the  Soviet  conquests  and  terri- 
torial vlolatlcms  oS  the  Baltic  nations 
from  1939  on  were  synchronized  to  with- 
in an  hour  of  one  another.  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  suffered  essentially  the  same 
fate  as  Estonia,  and  during  the  first  year 
of  Russian  occupation,  about  35,000 
members  of  the  Latvian  Intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia. 

Lithuania,  too,  was  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army  in  June  1940,  and  following 
a  trumped-up  election  it  was  declared  a 
Constituent  Republic  of  the  U.S.SJEI,  On 
the  night  of  June  14-15, 1941,  over  30.000 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  intelligentsia 
were  deported  to  Siberia.  Counting  other 
deportees  and  approximately  5,000  po- 
litical prisoners  executed  at  the  time  of 
the  hasty  pullback  of  Soviet  troops,  the 
country  suffered  the  loss  of  about  45,000 
people  during  the  first  Soviet  seizure. 

The  German  army  entered  Lithuania 
in  June  1941,  and  shortly  thereafter  a 
German  program  of  colonization  began 
and  during  their  period  of  occupation 
the  Germans  executed  almost  all  of  the 
Lithuanian  Jewish  population. 

This  brief  recital  of  the  patently  illegal 
acts  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of 


the  Baltic  nations  should  serve  as  a 
glowing  reminder  that  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  dream  of 
eventual  freedom  which  their  citizens  so 
dearly  cherish.  In  addition  to  the  out- 
rages already  specified,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  during  the  last  27  years  the 
Baltic  countries  have  lost  more  than 
one-foiuth  of  their  entire  populations. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  were  murdered 
or  died  in  Soviet  slave-labor  camps  and 
prisons  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere  in  Rus- 
sia. At  least  twenty  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent population  of  Soviet-occupied  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  Soviet 
colonists. 

In  his  scholarly  biography  "Stalin's 
Russia,"  Prands  B.  Randall  Indicates 
that  the  distinguishing  featiu^  of  Stal- 
in's personality  was  his  paranoia.  We 
may  fervently  hope  that  the  present  lead- 
ership of  Russia  does  not  suffer  from  any 
such  disability,  and  that  they  vrtil  come 
to  realize  that  no  people  can  long  be 
denied  their  freedom.  By  accepting  this 
basic  reality,  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  their  own  stability  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world 
oommiuilty.  The  time  lias  come  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  correct  the  crime  it  com- 
mitted against  the  Baltic  nations  27 
years  ago. 


*Hang  Conrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  Interest  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Thursday, 
Jime  15,  1967,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft  en- 
titled "Hung  Court."  He  points  out  what 
has  been  happening  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  recently.  It  is 
a  real  indictment  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Court.  I  believe  in  all 
sincerity  that  the  indictment  is  Justified. 
The  Court  apparently  is  determined  to 
foist  upon  our  people  the  political  and 
social  philosophy  of  a  majority  of  the 
memtters  of  the  Court.  Apptu-ently  they 
have  no  Intention  of  interpreting  the 
law  but  are  hellbent  on  making  laws.  I 
know  of  no  criticism  of  the  President's 
latest  ^>pointment  to  the  Court  except 
that  the  new  appointee  will  undoubtedly 
follow  along  the  course  now  being  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court.  In  few  words, 
he  will  be  part  of  the  establishment  and 
continue  the  present  course  In  making 
law  rather  than  interpreting  the  law. 
This  fact  is  commented  on  cogently  by 
Mr.  Kraft.  I  just  wished  we  could  hope 
for  a  different  philosophy  from  the  new 
appointee.  The  Court  has  already  shack- 
led our  police,  contributed  hnmensely 
to  lawlessness,  encouraged  criminals, 
and  rendered  decisions  causing  confu- 
sion rather  than  clarity  as  to  the  law 
of  the  land  and  under  present  conditions 
I  see  no  hope  for  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  makeup  of  the  Court. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  article  by  Mr.  Kraft: 
Bttng  CotniT 
The  appolntanent  of  Thurgcxxl  MarehaJl  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  an  unhappUy  fit 
climax  to  a  term  that  has  shown  the  Court 
tffbe  hung  up  on  outworn  liberal  and  moral- 
istic doctrines  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Marshall  may  not  be  a  bad  Justice.  By 
all  accounts,  he  has  generous  sympathies, 
common  sense  and  a  feel  for  the  political  Is- 
sues that  bulk  so  largely  in  the  work  of  the 
Court.  But  Mr.  Marshall  will  not  bring  to 
the  Court  penetrating  analysis  or  distinction 
of  mind. 

Beyond  any  doubt.  Mr.  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed because  he  Is  a  Negro;  not  Just  any 
Negro,  not  even  the  best  qualified  Negro. 
He  was  appointed  because  he  Is  a  Negro  well 
known  to  the  Negro  community  for  action 
on  behalf  of  Negro  causes.  He  was  appointed, 
m  other  words,  on  the  outmoded  principle 
of  ethnic  representation,  and  for  years  to 
come  his  seat  on  the  Court  will  probably  be 
a  Negro  seat. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  price  for  generations  of 
unfair  treatment  that  find  current  expres- 
sion In  the  case  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  and 
the  wave  of  racial  rioting.  But  It  Is  not.  at 
tills  particular  time,  as  small  a  price  as  It 
may  seem. 

For  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  suf- 
fered grievously  from  a  shortage  of  penetrat- 
ing analytic  minds.  More  and  more  It  has 
seemed  to  ha  ruled  not  so  much  by  the  In- 
ternal logic  of  cases  as  by  a  desire  to  reach 
results  in  line  with  a  sample  good  guys  versus 
bad  guys  morality. 

In  the  rare  cases  that  present  themselves 
In  such  simple  terms,  the  Court  speaks  out 
with  clarity  and  sweep.  A  good  example  Is 
the  ringing  9-to-O  decision  last  Monday  that 
found  "no  doubt"  that  a  sUte  law  against 
Interracial  marriage  "violates  the  central 
principle"  of  the  Constitution. 

But  most  cases  involve  far  more  sophisti- 
cated Issues.  And  here  the  Court  has  fre- 
quently followed  its  emotional  bent  to  du- 
bious results,  often  speaking  with  divided 
tongue  and  in  obscure  tone. 

In  the  field  of  criminal  procedure,  the 
Court  has  been  hung  up  between  those  who 
want  a  Mr.  Clean  image  for  the  law  and  those 
who  believe  the  police  must  be  given  sharper 
tools  to  do  their  work.  In  that  vein,  last 
Monday,  by  a  curiously  Indecisive  5-4  ruling, 
the  Court  declared  unconstitutional  a  New 
York  statute  that  permitted  court-author- 
ized eavesdropping  on  suspected  criminals. 

The  majority  opinion  by  retiring  Justice 
Tom  Clark  obviously  left  room  for  some  kind 
of  statute  authorizing  bugging.  But  at  the 
•ame  time  it  declared,  In  the  best  liberal 
rtietorlc.  that:  "few  threats  to  liberty  exist 
which  are  greater  than  that  posed  by  the 
lae  of  eavesdropping  devices." 

In  the  field  of  libel,  the  Court  has  been 
divided  on  the  claims  of  the  right  of  prl- 
wcy  as  against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In 
that  spirit  last  week  it  settled,  by  6-to-4 
votes  with  Chief  Justice  Warren  as  the  swing 
man.  two  libel  cases  In  exactly  opposite  di- 
rections. 

Wallace  Butts,  the  former  Georgia  football 
coach,  was  awarded  a  Judgment  against  the 
publishers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  But 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Walker,  the  reUred  right- 
wing  officer  was  denied  a  Judgment  against 
tile  Associated  Press. 

The  ostensible  distinction  was  the  differ- 
ence between  a  wire  service  and  a  magazine — 
a  matter  on  which  the  Court  has  no  special 
competence.  It  is  very  hard  not  to  believe 
that  the  footbaU  coach,  a  good  guy.  prevailed 
over  the  right-wing  General  who  would  be. 
in  the  eyes  of  Chief  Justice  Warren,  a  bad 
guy. 

Similar  patterns  of  unresolved  claims  of 
principle  eventuaUy  being  decided  on  a  good 
guy  versus  bad  guy  basis  croped  up  last 
Monday  in  decisions  conceriUng  civil  rights 
wd  antitrust.  In  the  clvU  rights  field,  tbe 


Court,  by  a  5-to-4  majority  seemingly  rooted 
In  dislike  of  "Black  Power"  techniques,  ap- 
proved a  6-day  Jail  sentence  meted  out  to 
Martin   Luther    ECing    in    Birmingham,    Ala. 

As  to  antitrust,  in  the  Schwlnn  bicycle 
case,  the  Court  appeared  to  hand  down  a  rul- 
ing that  moved  two  ways  at  once.  It  forbids 
big  manufacturers  to  police  the  selling  ar- 
rangements of  their  dealers  But  It  seems  to 
authorize  smaller  manufacturers  to  prevent 
their  selling  agents  from  passing  on  products 
to  the  big  discount  houses. 

To  me  anyway,  this  thicket  of  contradic- 
tions announces  the  need  for  a  new  rationale 
m  the  Supreme  Court.  But  for  that,  the 
Court  will  have  to  wait  at  least  until  the 
President's  next  appointment. 


Twin  Trips  to  Venus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAiM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remarkable 
event  is  taking  place.  American  and  Rus- 
sian spacecraft  are  en  route  to  possible 
discovery  of  new  information  about  the 
planet,  Venus.  It  Is  this  same  planet, 
Venus,  which  has  given  rise  to  mythology 
and  legend  and  played  such  an  impor- 
tant role  In  our  literature.  It  may  now 
potentially  contribute  to  our  science  and 
technology. 

The  only  jarring  note  in  this  venture  is 
tiie  attitude  of  those  who  view  the  dual- 
nation  attempt  as  a  race  or  competition 
and  detract  from  the  potential  beneficial 
ends.  Let  us  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  such  an  effort  may  be  truly  a  joint 
venture — in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
word — when  international  human  and 
technical  resources  may  be  joined  in  even 
a  finer  and  greater  effort  and  contribute 
not  only  to  science  but  also  to  the  na- 
tions' efforts  to  live  together  in  peace. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  this  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
today,  Jime  15.  The  editorial  also  ad- 
dresses another  issue  which  Is  of  some 
importance  in  assessing  the  question  of 
future  national  goals  in  space.  This  is  the 
Insistance  by  the  Nationsd  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  manned 
space  flight  is  its  most  immediate  and 
pressing  program  need.  In  the  view  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial : 

One  of  the  worst  errors  in  this  country's 
space  program  has  been  the  stinting  of  funds 
for  planetary  probes  in  favor  of  excessive 
generosity  to  the  more  spectacular  effort  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  .  .  .  the  instru- 
mented exploration  of  the  solar  system — 
which  Is  comparatively  cheap  and  involves 
no  dangers  to  astronauts — deserves  far  more 
funds. 

I  think  this  view,  which  is  widely  held 
in  the  scientific  commtuilty,  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  I  commend  this 
very  sensible  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15.  1967] 
Twin  T^ips  to  Vends 

American  and  Soviet  rockets  are  streaking 
across  the  enormous  300-mUllon  mile  course 
to  Venus,  the  brightest  ot  the  twinkling 
lights  in  the  sky  but  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
gard these  missions  as  a  race.  Rational  men 


will  be  cheering,  of  ooiuw.  for  both  Moeoow'k 
Venus  4  and  Washington's  Mariner  6  to  b« 
successful. 

Seen  through  even  the  most  powerful 
optical  telescope,  Venus  is  merely  a  cloud- 
shrouded  enigma.  OonslderaUons  of  national 
prestige  are  infiniteslmual  compared  to  the 
scientific  importance  of  the  new  knowledge 
that  both  or  either  of  these  bold  probes  may 
yield. 

Except  for  the  moon,  the  planets  are 
earths  nearest  major  neighlx)r«  in  space  Yet 
they  are  sufficiently  distant  so  that  science 
Is  stiU  abysmally  ignorant  about  many  of 
their  important  features.  In  this  situation 
unmanned  rockets  carrying  television  cam- 
eras, radiation  detectors  and  other  instru- 
ments hold  the  promise  of  a  historic  new 
chapter  In  man's  study  of  the  solar  system. 
The  potenualttles  have  already  been  made 
vivid  by  two  of  this  country's  most  brilliant 
space  research  aclilevements :  the  1962  meas- 
urement of  Venus'  temperature  by  Mariner 
2  and  the  valuable  close-up  photographs  of 
Mars  taken  by  Mariner  4  in  1965. 

One  of  the  worst  errors  in  this  country's 
space  program  lias  Ijeen  the  stinting  of  funds 
for  planetary  protws  in  favor  of  excessive 
generosity  to  the  more  spectacular  effort  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon.  Moscow  has  had  a 
better  balance  in  its  expenditures,  though 
bad  luck  has  prevented  It  from  gaining  any 
major  success  comparable  to  the  Mariner 
feats. 

In  the  future,  however,  the  instrumented 
exploration  of  the  solar  system — which  is 
comparatively  cheap  and  involves  no  dangers 
to  astronauts — deserves  far  more  funds.  The 
beginnings  made  toward  unraveling  the 
secrets  of  Venus  and  Mars  must  be  expanded, 
while  other  rockets  must  blast  off  headed 
toward  those  more  distant  neighbors:  Mer- 
cury. Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  Uranus  and 
Pluto. 


The  Arab-Fascist  Alliance  in  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
news  of  the  Middle  East  being  an  intri- 
cate part  of  our  dally  lives,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  review  the  position  of  the  Arab 
nations  during  the  Second  World  War. 
It  helps  us  to  properly  evaluate  their 
conduct  since  then,  as  well  as  the  moti- 
vation for  their  continued  false  and  evil 
propaganda. 

Meir  Kahane  has  written  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  Arab-Fascist  alliance  be- 
fore and  during  World  War  n. 

I  conunend  to  the  attention  of  ciu- 
colleagues  this  most  informative  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  2,  1967.  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Press. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Arab-Pascist  Aixiance  in  World  War 
II— Prewa«  Links  Wfth  the  Axis 
(By  Meir  Kahane) 
That  during  the  war  there  was  a  period  of 
Arab  collaboration  with  the  Axis  is  generallv. 
If  vaguely,  known.  Yet — wliatever  the  reason 
may  be — most  recent  discussions  of  the 
Middle  East  omit  or  slur  over  that  "un- 
fortunate "  period.  Arab  spokesmen  have  ap- 
parently come  to  believe  that  the  true  facts 
of  Arab  pro-Nazi  activity  have  been  forgotten. 
They  are  now  actually  claiming  rewards  for 
the  help  which  they  say  the  Arabs  gave  the 
democracies.  In  the  fact  of  this  rather  amaz- 
ing perversion  of  history,  it  would  seem  im- 
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portant  to  publlsli  a.  documented  account  of 
tba  Arab  war  effort — material  wblcb  otber- 
wlse  would  almost  certainly  never  reacb  the 
general  public. 

No  obaerver  of  oomdltlona  In  the  Mlddla 
East  before  the  war  oould  have  denied  that 
animosity  towards  the  Brltlah  and  sympathy 
with  the  Axis  powers  were  widespread  among 
the  common  people  at  tbe  Arab  oountrlea 
who  were  not  en«ny  agenta  In  any  direct 
sense.  These  feelings  permeated  the  majority 
of  the  i>opulation,  whle  tbe  leaders  often 
cooperated  directly  with  tbe  Axis.  Fascists 
and  Nazi  Ideologies  were  not  ao  much 
imitated  as  paralleled  la  tiie  Arab  world;  they 
fitted  Into  modes  of  thought  already  in  being 
and  were  taken  np  by  existing  p>oUtical 
clubs  and  associations.  Tbis  leaning  towards 
Fascism  was  strengthened  by  the  "appease- 
ment" policy  practiced  by  tbe  Britiah  in  the 
Middle  East  even  be<ore  ICunlch.  British 
colonial  officials  seemed  to  beUeve  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  eyery  effort  to  win  over 
dangerous  and  extremist  •laoaents  among 
the  Arabs:  those  Dsoderate  Arab  leaders 
among  whom  were  some  real  deaiocrats  (tbe 
late  Dr.  Shahbander  of  Damascus,  fc»-  in- 
stance) could  be  safely  Ignored,  since  they 
presented  no  threat  to  British  interests. 
Hence  most  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
British  with  a  view  to  gaining  Arab  sym- 
pathy went  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  uncom- 
promising extremist  leaders,  for  the  most 
part  of  Fascist  tendencies.  LltMe  was  done  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  the  masses  tbrough  im- 
provement of  health,  education,  housing. 
and  It  was  only  natural  that  the  masses 
should  come  to  believe  in  tbe  infallibility  and 
power  of  those  extremist  leaders  whose  favor 
the  British  were  currying. 

After  the  war  began,  the  unpolitical  masses 
were  impressed  by  the  propaganda  p>romlsea 
and  the  mlUtary  successes  ol  the  Germans, 
and  they  long  remained  convinced  ot  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Axis  Powers.  The  at- 
tempts Britain  had  nuule  to  meet  what  were 
considered  legitimate  Arab  political  demands 
were  Interpreted  as  symprtioms  of  fatal  weak- 
ness; and  British  propaganda  on  Naai  brutal- 
ity only  served  to  conflrm  ArsU>  belief  in 
Germany's  strengtli-and  the  wisdom  of  being 
on  her  side.  Thus,  even  the  few  pro-Brltiah 
Arab  leader's  felt  obliged  to  conceal  their 
opinions  and  to  pose  as  antl-Brttlsh,  in  ordw 
not  to  forfeit  the  support  of  their  following. 

Significant  evidence  as  to  the  way  the 
Arab  world  felt  during  the  war  has  been 
given  by  an  Englishman  i>articu)arly  qualified 
to  speak.  Club  Pasha,  Commander  of  the 
Transjordan  Arab  Legion.  He  wrote,  di»- 
cusslng  the  Iraqi  revolt  of  1941: 

The  British  of  course  always  knew  we  were 
going  to  win  the  war,  but  at  the  time  of 
these  operations  every  Arab  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  Britain  was  finished  for  ever, 
and  that  it  oould  only  be  a  question  of  weeks 
before  Germany  took  over  Arabia.  The  Iraqis 
were  perfectly  sure  of  this  or  they  would  not 
have  declared  war  on  us  .  .  . 

In  brief,  during  the  six  weeks  before  the 
fall  of  Baghdad,  every  Arab  was  convinced 
that  we  were  done  for.  Every  Arab  force 
previously  organized  by  us  mutinied  and 
refused  to  fight  for  \u,  or  faded  away  in 
desertions.  The  men  of  the  Arab  Legion  alone 
not  only  stood  firmly  by  us,  but  played  a  jzyoet 
active,  energetic  and  valuable  part  in  our 
little  campaign. 

Egypt.  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria  and  the  Lebanon 
did  not  declare  war  on  Oecmany  until  Febru- 
ary 1945,  when  the  end  of  hostilities  was 
Imminent  and  victory  had  b«com.e  absolutely 
certain.  These  declarattons  of  war  at  the 
eleventh  hour  were  merely  formal,  since  none 
of  these  states  took  any  dtreot  part  in  mili- 
tary operations.  The  deolaraUons  were  ob- 
viously aimed  at  secxirlng  seats  in  the  United 
Organization  in  the  eatablMMaent  of  which 
at  San  Frandsoo  only  tboae  nations  were 
permitted  to  participate  whioh  had  declared 
war  on  the  Axis  before  ICarch  1,  1946. 

One  Arab  princtpallty  did  declare  war  on 


Germany  as  early  as  1939.  It  was  "Hitmsjordan 
which  was  under  British  nmidatary  rule  and 
was  not  independent,  having  to  rely  mainly, 
as  it  BtUl  does,  on  grant»-ln-«ld  tixxn  Vbm 
British  Oovemment,  which  also  m«>.int*<Ti« 
the  country's  military  force,  the  Arab  Legion. 
Iraq  declared  war  in  Janxiary  1943,  after  the 
reversal  <tf  the  fortunes  of  war  at  Al-Ala- 
meln  had  proved  defljilte.  This  declaration 
was  clearly  motivated  by  the  need  to  atone 
for  the  stab  In  the  back  Iraq  had  given  tbe 
Allied  cause  in  1941. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Arab  States 
was  a  reflection  of  the  long-standing  rela- 
tionship between  certain  Arab  circles  and 
the  Axis  Powers.  The  tripe  by  Arab  students 
to  Germany  and  Italy,  the  visits  of  German 
politicians  and  agents  to  the  Arab  East,  the 
flow  to  Arab  countries  ot  money  and  of 
Arabic  newspapers  and  magazines  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  the  propaganda  broadcasts 
In  Arabic  by  the  radio  stations  of  the  Axis — 
all  these  actlvitlee  had  over  the  years  created 
the  state  of  affairs  which  was  exploited  dur- 
ing the  war.  In  the  case  of  Palestine.  It  is  by 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Arab 
Riots  of  1936-1939  were  stimulated  and  sub- 
sidized by  Nazi  and  Fascist  sources.  The 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem  through  his  agent  in 
Geneva,  Bmlr  Sheklb  Arslan,  was  in  contact 
with  Muaeolinl  years  before  the  war.  Some 
of  their  intercepted  correspondence  was  pub- 
lished as  early  as  1935  in  Arab  papers  opposed 
to  the  Mufti. 

In  Syria  and  the  Lebanon  connections  be- 
tween certain  groups  of  Syrian  leaders  and 
the  Axis  States  were  of  long  standing.  There 
were  a  number  of  strong  pre-war  Arab-Nazi 
organizations — the  Iron  Shirts  (led  by  Pakhri 
al-Barudl  of  the  National  Bloc,  member  of 
the  Syrian  Parliament  to  this  day) ;  the 
League  for  National  Action  (headed  by  Abu- 
al-Huda  a!-Yafl,  Dr.  Zakl  al-JaW  and  others) ; 
the  An-Nadi  al-Arabi  Club  of  Damascus 
(headed  by  Dr.  Said  Abd  al-Pattah  al- 
Imam) ;  the  Councils  for  the  Defense  of  Arab 
Palestine  (headed  by  weU-known  pro- Nazi 
leaders,  such  as  Nablh  al-Azma,  AdU  Arslan 
and  others) ;  the  Syrian  Popular  Party  (led  by 
the  Fascist  Anton  Saade,  who  escaped  during 
the  war  to  the  Germans  and  sent  by  them  to 
the  Argentine) .  The  National  Bloc,  the  prin- 
clp>al  party  In  Syria,  and  more  particularly 
the  IstlqlfU  group  (headed  by  Shukrl  al-Ku- 
watll.  now  President  of  the  Syrian  Repub- 
lic) had  for  many  years  been  openly  pro- 
Nazi. 

Before  the  war  Baldur  von  Schirach,  leader 
of  the  Hitler  Jugend,  visited  Syria  on  a  spxe- 
clal  mission  and  established  close  contact 
with  these  circles,  particularly  the  An-Nadl 
al-Arabi  Club,  and  with  the  Arab  youth  or- 
ganizations. 

In  Iraq,  xenophobia  has  long  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  political  mentality  of  the 
country's  leaders,  and  even  the  so-called 
pro-Brltiah  grov^  Is  not  entirely  free  of  It 
The  Army  plays  an  important  part  both  in 
domestic  and  foreign  f>ollcy.  and  It  was  en- 
tirely pro-Na2d  before  the  war.  In  Iraq,  as  In 
Syria,  there  were  a  number  of  pro-Nazi  clubs 
and  associations  which  were  in  contact  with 
the  German  Ambassador,  Dr.  Grobba.  Among 
them  niay  be  mentioned  the  AI-Muthanna 
Club,  founded  by  Dr.  Amin  Ruweiha,  Said 
Thablt  and  others,  and  the  Al-Futuwa  Club, 
which  sent  delegates  to  the  Nuremberg  rallies. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  Iraqi  politicians 
had  relations  with  the  German  ambassadors 
in  Baghdad  and  Ankara.  Von  Papen's  top 
contact  man  with  Middle  Eastern  Arab  cir- 
cles was  the  well-known  Iraqi  politician, 
Najl  Shawkat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  political  emigrea  in 
Iraq:  most  of  them  had  come  from  Palestine, 
were  violently  antl-Brltlah  and  had  close 
oonnectioDs  with  the  Germans.  These  In- 
eluded  HaJ  Amln  al-Husseini,  Munif  al-Hua- 
selni,  Daud  al-Husselni,  Is'haq  as-Salah  al- 
Husselni,  Amln  Tamlml,  Hasan  Abu  Baud. 
Fawzl  Qauqjl.  Izs-ad-Dln  ash-Shawa.  Is'haq 


Darwlsh,  Dr,  Amln  Ruweiha,  Sallm  Abd  ur- 
Rahman,  Darwish  Maqdadi  and  many  others. 
With  the  help  of  the  Iraqi  Government,  some 
of  them  had  become  clvU  servants  and  teach- 
ers In  Iraq,  and  were  thus  In  a  position  to 
propagate  thelridoctrlnes  among  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

HaJ  Amln  al-Husseini,  ex-Mufti  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  the  central  figure  in  the  group. 
He  had  come  to  Iraq  from  Syria  In  midi 
October  1939.  Nurl  Said,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  Iraq,  received  him  with  the  state  pomp 
and  ceremony  usually  accorded  a  visiting 
hero.  On  October  22nd  Nurl  Said  gave  an 
official  banquet  in  his  honor,  attended  by 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Presidents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
Rashld  All  el-KaUanl,  and  many  other  nou 
ables.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar 
receptions  and  celebrations,  attended  among 
others,  by  Taha  el  Hashlml,  Minister  of  De- 
fense, and  All  Jawdat  el  Ayyubl,  at  present 
Iraqi  Minister  to  Washington. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Iraqi  Government 
did  not  end  with  these  banquets.  The  ex- 
Mufti  was  voted  £18,000  by  the  Ira^l  Parll- 
ment  and  was  further  paid  the  sum  of  £1,(X)0 
a  month  out  of  the  Iraqi  Secret  Service 
Funds  in  addition  to  the  2%  attached  at 
source  from  the  salary  of  every  Iraqi  Gov- 
ernment official.  Including  the  military  and 
the  police.  Over  and  above  these  official 
grants,  the  Iraqi  public  responded  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Bed  Crescent  Society  and  the 
Palestine  Defense  Society  by  contributing 
considerable  amounts  In  order  that  HaJ 
Amlm  and  his  retinue  might  live  in  the 
lavish  style  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

HaJ  Amln  set  out  at  once  on  a  working 
prog^ram.  His  first  move  was  to  organize  into 
an  efficient  and  active  pressxire  group  the 
Palestinian  refugees  and  Syrian  reactionaries 
who  crowded  around  him.  He  made  his  first 
inroads  Into  the  Iraqi  Government  by  engi- 
neering into  office  his  own  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  followers.  At  the  same  time  HaJ  Amln 
extended  his  infiuence  to  certain  Iraqi  na- 
tionalist organizations  (some  of  which  al- 
ready enjoyed  German  support  and  money). 
Fascist  In  character,  they  were  willing  vic- 
tims of  his  Intrigue. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrivel  in  Irtiq  HaJ 
Amin  bent  his  efforts  toward  renewing  and 
strengthening  his  contacts  with  the  Axli 
agents.  Authoritative  soiu-cee  report  that  he 
was  paid  £60,000  by  the  Germans  and  £40,000 
by  the  Italians. 

As  later  events  proved,  far  and  away  the 
most  important  of  the  ex-Muftl's  associa- 
tions In  Iraq,  however,  was  with  Rashld  All 
el  Kallanl  and  the  four  commanding  offlcen 
of  the  Iraqi  Army — known  as  the  "Golden 
Square."  These  officers  now  began  to  Inter- 
fere quite  openly  In  Government  politics  and 
make  no  secret  of  their  antl-Brltish  pro- 
Axis  bias.  Their  sentiments  were  soon  shared 
by  the  majority  of  Army  officers  and  official 
military  opinion  held  that  a  German  vlcWMy 
was  inevitable.  Increasingly  convinced  that 
Nurl  Said's  British  associations  wotild  irre- 
vocably compromise  Iraq  when  the  AxlJ 
finally  emerged  triumphant,  this  group 
forced  Nurl  Said  to  resign  and  on  March  31 
made  Rashld  All  el  Kallanl  Prime  Minister. 

This  maneuver  was  the  first  open  step  In 
Iraq's  active  participation  on  the  side  of 
the  Axis.  Immediately  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment were  In  their  hands,  the  rebellion 
started.  The  revolt  against  the  British  wa« 
launched  In  April  1941. 

THE  lAAQI  REVOLT 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Iraqi  revolt  the  gen- 
eral line  of  the  Arab  grovernments  had  been 
the  cautious  one  of  avoiding  any  definite 
step  which  might  Involve  commitment  to  the 
Allies  or  bause  offense  to  the  enemy,  as  loof 
as  the  Issue  was  in  the  balance. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  Arab 
States  did  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  When,  after  attacking  France,  Italy 
entered  the  war  on  what  seemed  clearly  the 
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,rtnning  side,  they  were  by  no  means  eager 
to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  her. 
In  tbe  early  years  of  the  war,  the  ItaUan  em- 
twssles  and  consulates  In  Cairo,  Baghdad 
jnd  other  cities  became  centers  of  antl- 
Brltlsh  espionage  and  Intrigue,  and  most 
jtrab  Governments  connived  at  the  activities 
of  Italian  dfplomats  and  their  Arab  agents, 
despite  repeated  British  protests. 

The  Iraqi  revolt  came  when  the  outcome 
of  the  war  seemed  certain.  In  the  spring  of 
1941  Britain's  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb.  Neither  Russia  nor  the  United  States 
jiad  yet  entered  the  war.  The  full  fury  of 
the  Axis  was  directed  against  Britain.  The 
British  armies  had  Just  been  driven  out  of 
Greece.  In  Syria  the  Vichy  regime  worked 
band  in  glove  with  the  Italo-German  Armis- 
tice Conimisslon.  preparing  footholds  there 
for  the  German  armies.  In  the  Western  Desert 
the  Axis  forces  were  already  on  the  move. 
General  Glubb's  observations  as  to  Arab  con- 
fidence in  an  Axis  victory,  have  already  been 
quoted.  The  Iraqis,  as  he  said,  were  per- 
fectly sure  of  It  when  they  rose  against 
England. 

The  revolt  had  of  course  been  planned  as 
an  Integral  part  of  German  strategy.  Had 
the  Iraqi  succeeded  in  attaching  Iraq  to  the 
Axis  orbit,  the  Allies  would  not  only  have 
lost  their  chief  source  of  oil — Iraq  and  Iran — 
but  even  more  crucial  results  would  have 
come  about.  Hitler  would  have  split  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  in  two.  The  Western  half  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  its  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials (India) ,  while  the  Eastern  half,  with 
Its  armies  In  the  field  would  have  been  Iso- 
lated and  without  supplies.  Hitler  might 
thus,  at  that  time,  have  succeeded  in  beating 
each  half  separately.  The  Germans  wotild 
have  pushed  for  an  Immediate  Juncture  with 
Japanese  forces  who  had  already  started  the 
Indian  Subhcs  Bose  revolt.  ITie  Russians 
could  ultimately  have  been  outflanked  by 
an  invasion  from  Iraq  to  the  Caucaus.  Ala- 
meln  and  Stalingrad  woiUd  have  been  Axis 
Tictorles. 

It  was  Indeed  a  critical  moment  that  the 
Inwjl  rebels,  prodded  and  aided  by  the  ex- 
llnftl  of  Jerusalem,  chose  for  their  uprising. 
For  two  months  the  fight  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance. British  troofw  were  nished  to  Basra 
frocn  India.  A  coliunn  left  Palestine  and 
moved  by  forced  march  across  the  desert 
into  Baghdad.  For  the  rebels,  German  and 
Italian  airplanes,  refueling  In  Syria,  were 
thrown  into  the  fight.  Trainloads  of  French 
arms  were  shipped  to  Iraq  by  General  Dentz, 
Vichy  High  Commissioner  In  Syria  and  the 
I«banon,  upon  Instructions  from  the  Italo- 
Gennan  ODmmlsslon.  At  the  call  of  HaJ  Amin 
snd  the  Iraqi  military,  subversive  elements 
throughout  the  Middle  East  were  touched 
off  into  activity.  (See  8t«ry:  Summons  to  a 
Holy  War  Against  Britain  elsewhere  in  this 
srtlcle) . 

Ixwklng  back,  one  sees  that  It  was  by  sheer 
ffllracle.  by  the  courage  of  the  British  col- 
umns converging  on  Baghdad,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  heroic  Greek  and  British  resistance  In 
Greece  and  Crete— resistance  which  held 
uattl  May  20,  1941,  thtis  preventing  the  Ger- 
mans from  transporting  reinforcements  of 
men  and  material  to  Iraq— that  the  Iraqi 
revolt  was  quelled.  ("The  significance  of 
HI  this  was  not  of  course,  lost  on  General 
Smuts.  Speaking  at  Bloemfonteln.  two  years 
^r,  of  this  turning  point  in  the  war,  when 
HlUer  planned  to  strike  at  Russia  through 
Syria  and  Iraq  in  1941,  concurrently  with  his 
attack  from  the  west,  he  said.  'Who  pre- 
vented this?  Greece.  Those  precious  six  weeks 
wtered  the  history  of  the  world.  Thev  gave  us 
ttme  to  get  hold  of  Syria  and  save  Iraq  from 
''belllon'.") 

In  their  Impatience  the  rebels  had  struck 
Ju«t  a  bit  prematurely.  Without  large-scale 
J"™  aid  Iraq's  army  proved  no  match  for 
"O  small  British  columns. 

The  Kallanl  coup  d'etat  was  not,  as  Is  some- 
™«  thought,  the  work  of  a  small  group  of 
"»««»  and  politicians.  A  collection  of  docu- 


ments published  in  Iraq  under  the  name 
Al-Wathba  shows  that  the  leaders  had  the 
cooperation  of  officials,  heads  of  tribes,  work- 
ers and  Beduln.  The  heads  of  the  Moslem 
faith  In  Iraq.  Sunnitee  and  Shiltes  alike, 
called  upon  the  faithful  to  take  part  In  the 
rising  and  destroy  the  British,  Muhammad 
al-Khatlb,  Director  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Theological  Seminary  in  Karbala.  published 
a  fatwa  on  the  duty  of  the  Iraqi  people  to 
Join  in  the  fighting.  The  Chief  Preacher  of 
Baghdad  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
Moslem  world  for  assistance.  Many  others  of 
the  Moslem  clergy  did  the  same.  The  few 
Iraqi  politicians  who  were  opposed  to  the 
coup  and  the  pro-Nazi  regime  had  to 
flee.  Under  Kashld  All,  diplomatic  and  de 
facto  relations  with  Germany  were  resumed. 
A  treaty  was  signed  giving  Germany  rights 
to  the  oil  of  Mosul,  and  the  tise  of  the  rail- 
ways and  airdromes.  In  return  Germany 
undertook  to  provide  military  help.  HaJ 
amln  al-Husselni's  letter  to  Hitler  on  the 
preparation  of  the  revolt,  dated  January  1941, 
was  later  found  In  Germany. 

The  rising  aroused  deep  enthusiasm  In  the 
Arab  world.  Outstanding  personalities  openly 
expressed  sympathy  and  support.  King  Paruk 
of  Egypt  sent  a  telegram  of  congratulations 
to  the  rebel  Iraqi  Regent,  Sharif  Sharaf,  ap- 
pointed by  Kallanl  after  the  Reagent  Abdul 
Illah  fled.  Thus  Egypt's  official  recognition 
of  the  Insurgent  regime  was  conveyed.  In 
Syria  and  the  Lebanon  which  which  were 
under  Vichy  rule,  sympathy  for  the  Iraqi 
rising  could  be  expressed  more  freely.  Hashlm 
Atasl,  President  of  the  Syrian  Republic  from 
1936  to  1939  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Bloc,  sent  congratulations  and 
called  upon  the  Syrians  to  assist  the  Iraqis. 
Messages  of  encouragement  were  received 
from  Riad  as-Sulh  (Lebanese  Premier  In 
1943-44  and  member  of  the  Lebanese  dele- 
gation to  U.N.  In  1946) ;  from  Ihsan  al-Jabri, 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  National  bloc; 
from  the  National  Party  in  Aleppo. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  Kallaru  regime  was 
short-lived  prevented  the  Arabs  of  other 
countries  from  sending  concrete  assistance. 
Such  assistance  was  prepared,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  funds  and  arms  were  actually  sent. 
In  Syrian  towns,  committees  were  set  up 
for  the  collection  of  funds,  medical  aid.  and 
the  recruiting  of  volunteers  Students  at  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  informed  the 
Lebanese  Government  of  their  desire  to  form 
a  fighting  unit.  Some  of  the  most  acUve 
workers  on  behalf  of  the  Iraqi  rebels  (like 
Adil  Arslan,  Nablh  al-Azma  and  others) 
have  recently  returned  from  political  erUe 
in  Turkey  and  Germany  and  are  continuing 
their  political  activities.  The  majority  have 
become  heads  and  members  of  the  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  Governments:  Shiikrl  al-Ku- 
waUl,  Riad  as-Sulh,  Habib  abu  Shahla 
Emile  Lahud,  SalK^  al-Asall,  and  Parld  Zayn 
ad-Dln. 

ST7MMONS  TO  A  HOLT  WAR  AGAINST  BRTTArW 

(A  "Fatwa"  Issued  by  HaJ  Amin  al-Husseinl, 
May  1941) 

In  the  name  of  Merciful  and  Almighty 
God. 

I  Invited  all  my  Moslem  brothers  through- 
out the  whole  world  to  Join  in  the  Holy  War 
for  God.  for  the  defense  of  Islam  and  her 
lands  against  her  enemy.  O  Faithful,  obey 
and  respond  to  my  call. 

O  Moelen[is ! 

Proud  "Iraq  has  placed  herself  !n  the  van- 
guard of  this  Holy  Struggle,  and  has  thrown 
herself  against  the  strongest  enemy  of  Islam 
certain  that  God  will  grant  her  Victory. 

The  English  have  tried  to  seize  this  Arab- 
Moslem  land,  but  she  has  risen,  full  of  dignity 
and  pride  to  defend  her  safety,  to  fight  for 
her  honor  and  to  safeguard  her  integrity. 
Traq  fights  the  tyranny  which  has  always 
had  as  Its  aim  the  destruction  of  Islam  In 
every  land.  It  Is  tbe  duty  of  aU  Moslems  to 
aid  'Iraq  In  her  struggle  and  to  seek  every 


means   to  flght  the   enemy,  the  traditional 
traitor  In  every  age  and  every  situation. 

Whoever  knows  the  history  of  the  East  has 
everywhere  seen  xthe  hand  of  tJie  English 
working  to  destroy  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
to  divide  the  Arab  countries.  British  politics 
toward  the  Arab  people  Is  masked  tinder  a 
veil  of  Hypocrisy.  The  minute  she  sees  her 
chance,  England  squeezes  the  prostrate 
country  In  her  Imperialist  grasp,  adding  fu- 
tile Justifications.  She  creates  discord  and 
division  within  a  country  and  while  feeding 
it  in  secret  openly  she  assumes  the  role  of 
advisor  and  trusted  friend.  The  Ume  when 
England  could  deceive  the  peoples  of  the 
East  is  passed.  The  Arab  Nation  and  the 
Moslem  people  have  awakened  to  fight  Brlt- 
i.":h  domination.  The  English  have  over- 
thrown the  Ottoman  Empire,  have  destroyed 
Moslem  rule  In  India,  Inciting  one  commu- 
nity agEiinst  another;  they  stifled  the  Egj-p- 
tlan  awakening,  the  dream  of  Mohammed 
All.  colonizing  Egypt  for  half  a  century.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  weakening  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
and  use  every  sort  of  trick  to  take  possession 
of  many  Arab  countries  as  happened  to  Aden, 
the  9  Districts,  the  Hadramut,  Oman,  Masqat 
and  the  Emirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Transjordania.  The  vivid  proof  of  the  Im- 
periallsUc  designs  of  the  British  Is  to  be 
found  In  Moslem.  Palestine  which,  although 
promised  by  England  to  Sheriff  Hussein  has 
had  to  submit  to  the  outrageous  Infiltration 
of  Jews,  shameful  politics  designed  to  divide 
Arab-Moslem  countries  of  Asia  frcan  those 
of  Africa.  In  Palestine  the  English  have  com- 
mitted unheard  of  barbarisms;  among  others, 
they  have  profaned  the  el-Aqsa  Mosque  and 
have  declared  the  most  unyielding  war 
against  Islam,  both  In  deed  and  In  word. 
The  Prime  Minister  at  that  time  told  Par- 
liament that  the  world  would  never  see  peace 
as  long  as  the  Koran  existed.  What  hatred 
against  Islam  Is  stronger  than  that  which 
publicly  declares  the  Sacred  Koran  an  en- 
emy of  hiunan  kind?  Should  such  sacrilege 
go  unpuBlshed?  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Moslem  &nplre  in  India  and  of  the  Ottoman 
Caliphate.  England,  adhering  to  the  policy 
of  Gladstone,  pursued  her  work  of  destruc- 
tion to  Islam  depriving  many  Islamic  States 
both  In  tbe  East  and  In  the  West  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence.  The  number  of 
Moslems  who  today  live  under  the  rvile  of 
England  and  Invoke  liberation  from  their 
terrible  yoke  exceeds  220,000,000. 

Therefore  I  invite  you,  O  Brothers,  to  Join 
In  the  War  for  God  to  preserve  Islam,  your 
Independence  and  your  lands  from  English 
aggression.  I  invite  you  to  bring  all  your 
weight  to  bear  in  helping  'Iraq  that  she  may 
throw  off  the  shame  that  torments  her. 

O  Heroic  Iraq,  God  is  with  Thee,  the  Arab 
Nation  and  the  Moslem  World  are  solidly 
with  Thee  In  Thy  Holy  Struggle ! 

ADDRESS    TO    AMERICAN    ARABS 

(Excerpts  from  a  Radio  Speech  by  HaJ  Amin 
a!-Husselnl,  March  19,  1943,  in  Rome) 
The  Arabs  and  Moslems  will  not  be  de- 
ceived by  Britain  once  again  because  not 
only  have  they  known  its  true  Intentions  but 
they  have  also  known  those  of  Britain's  al- 
Ues — America — and  I  want  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Arab  emigrants  In  America  to 
this  fact,  reminding  them  of  their  glorious 
past  when  they  supported  the  National  move- 
ment. I  would  also  Uke  to  remind  them  that 
their  efforts  will  be  wasted  if,  God  forbid, 
America  and  her  Allies  may  be  victorious  In 
this  War  because  at  such  a  time  the  Arabs 
will  never  rise  again.  I  therefore  know  that 
those  Arab  emlgranu  In  America  will  refrain 
from  helping  Roosevelt  or  taking  part  In  a 
war  which  he  brought  on  to  his  country. 

If  those  Allies  win  this  war  the  Jewish 
Infiuence  will  be  the  arbiter  in  the  world 
resources  and  one  can  thus  imagine  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Arabs  and  Moslems,  and  the 
dangers  which  they  are  exposed  to  in  their 
fatherlands  and  beliefs  If  the  Jews  and  their 
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Allies  d<xnlnate  them  and  spread  the  latent 
hatred  on  to  them. 

Then  the  world  will  become  Hell — God 
forbid :  But  Allah  is  too  just  and  merclf lU  to 
grant  such  murderous  violators  any  victory. 
We  are  sure  that  victory  will  b«  oura  aixl 
that  of  our  friends.  We  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  that,  we  shall  not  slacken 
our  struggle  nor  will  we  b«  deterred  or  quiet- 
ened. Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  allegations 
of  your  enemies,  because  you  know  full  well 
about  their  Intrigues,  and  be  sure  that  the 
nation  which  fights,  sacrifices  and  awaits 
will  be  the  vlctorlee  one  In  the  end. 


A  Strategy  for  a  LiTable  Enyironment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  HEW  released  a  most  enlightening 
and  well-constructed  report,  "A  Strategy 
for  a  Livable  Environment."  This  report 
outlines  many  recommendations  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  help  eliminate  the 
scourges  of  the  physical  environment — 
air,  water,  and  noise  pollution;  solid 
wastes;  crowding;  radiation;  traflBc 
safety;  and  various  other  ailments.  It 
Is  gratifying  to  note  that  HEW  regards 
these  problems  as  interrelated  and  urges 
an  ecological  approach  In  attempting  to 
solve  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  essentially  the 
type  of  approach  that  I  suggested  last 
March  in  speeches  before  two  California 
organizations  which  are  very  much  in- 
volved with  problems  of  environmental 
pollution  and  decay.  I  applaud  the  HEW 
report  find  will  go  into  a  deeper  analysis 
of  various  specific  points  contained 
therein  In  the  next  few  days. 

.Right  now,  however.  I  wish  to  sum- 
marize the  report.  Briefly,  the  primary 
concern  of  the  report  included  Identlfl- 
cation  of  environmental  hazards  in  need 
of  current  action  and  the  creation  of  a 
system  for  the  formulation  of  new  goals 
to  help  combat  polluting  forces  before 
they  have  a  chance  to  become  too  Irk- 
some— like  air  pollution. 

Looking  at  "total  man  in  his  total  en- 
vironment, rather  than  taking  a  crisis 
or  piecemeal  approach  to  solving  prob- 
lems" Is  a  most  beneficial  approach  and 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  report 
in  that  recommendation.  It  was  a  rec- 
ommendation I  outlined  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  report  also  indicates  the  need 
for  developing  a  sort  of  early  warning 
system  so  that  we  may  attack  problems 
before  they  become  too  difficult.  And  the 
report  outlines  items  which  will  require 
new  congressional  authority,  urging  the 
President  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  "sin- 
gle Environmental  Protection  Act." 

It  is  my  fervent  expectation  that  this 
HEW  report  will  stimulate  the  contin- 
uing dialog  on  environmental  problems 
and  hope  that  It  serves  as  a  catf^st  for 
farslghted  congressional  action.  Addi- 
tionally, we  must  strive  for  increasing 
voluntary  local  and  State  government  aa 
veil  as  private  corporation  in  making 
our  environment  more  livable.  Aa  tbe  re- 


port states,  these  problems  are  not  Iso- 
lated, but  rather  are  all  Interrelated  and. 
therefore,  require  an  Integrated  and  com- 
bined effort  by  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  interests  to  successfully  overcome 
these  problems. 

Our  thoughts  and  actions  must  not  be 
limited  to  just  a  few  of  the  most  publi- 
cized fields:  most  notably  air  and  water 
pollution,  but  rather  must  incorporate 
all  the  polluting  and  decaying  forces  at 
work  in  our  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fine  to  come  out 
with  periodic  statements  that  we  are 
against  various  forms  of  pollution,  but 
time  is  getting  short,  and  action,  not 
words,  is  needed. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  HEW's  goal  of 
coordinating  the  various  current  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  will  be  effective,  and 
that  Congress  will  support  this  effort. 

To  add  to  the  current  congressional 
debate  on  pollution  problems,  I  am  in- 
serting a  copy  of  the  speech  I  gave  in 
March.  As  I  suggested  earlier,  the  follow- 
ing statanent  closely  parallels  the  theme 
of  a  "strategy  for  a  Living  Environment." 
The  point  of  both  papers  suggests  a 
"strategy"  in  dealing  with  environmental 
problems  that  will  be  more  successful 
than  the  fragmented  and  often  fractious 
current  approach. 

I  am  Including  my  statement  at  this 
point  so  that  it  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  further  analysis  of  the  HEW 
report: 

Can  Man  Survivk  His  Envkonmbnt? 

(Congressman  Richard  T.  Hauna's  Statement 

Of  March  1967) 

AND    TRX    LOKO    8An> 

"The  Lord  God  planted  man  in  a  garden 
of  delight,  to  dress  It  and  to  tend  It"  (Gene- 
sis 2:15). 

Apparently  the  Bible  suggests  that  God 
answered  the  question  "Can  man  survive  his 
envirorunent?"  with  a  qualified  yes.  The 
qualification:  If  man's  environment  Is  to 
be  a  "garden  of  delight"  he  must  "dress  It 
and  .  .  .  tend  It."  The  circumstances  of  our 
present  environment  vividly  shows  that  the 
dlctlm  recorded  In  Genesis  has  not  been 
heeded. 

The  question  "Can  man  survive  his  en- 
vironment?" is  a  most  Ironical  one.  At  first 
glance,  one  would  ordinarily  think  I  am 
talking  about  the  roiigh  and  raw  environ- 
ment of  nature.  Not  so.  Man  has  demon- 
strated through  the  ages  that  he  is  able  to 
survive  quite  nicely  as  long  as  nature  bal- 
anced what  man  altered.  However,  for  the 
p>ast  fifty  years  man,  through  his  technology, 
has  more  and  more  become  the  master  of  his 
own  environment.  The  question,  rightly  In- 
terpreted, reads  "Can  man  survive  an  en- 
vironment of  his  own  making?"  The  answer 
is  not  an  optimistic  one. 

The  layman  as  weU  as  the  expert  can  easUy 
detect  the  deteriorated  condltlc»>s  of  the 
present  American  physical  environment.  Air 
and  water  pollution,  increasingly  choking 
solid  wastes,  crowded  trafHc,  rising  declbtis 
of  ear-shattering  noise,  decayed  housing,  dis- 
appearing open  spaces  and  concrete  canyons 
are  some  of  the  Bymptoms  that  characterlza 
the  advanced  civilizations  oif  1967.  Our  "gar- 
den of  delight'  la  now  a  weed  patch  ot 
murk. 

HISTORICAU.T    BPXAKINa 

Western  man's  ix<es«nt  lackadaisical  coa> 
eem  over  the  deterloratloa  ot  his  envlron- 
ment  la  hlatoricaJly  rooted  in  the  industrial 
revoluti<»i  and  Its  phUoaophlcal  categorlcala 
that  have  pM^neat«d  man's  mlnda  and  domi- 
nated men's  thinking  for  th»  past  two  hun- 
dred yean.  Tbla  doea  not  suggest  tliat  tb» 


Industrial  revolution  has  been  a  total  evu. 
In  fact,  it  baa  been  a  mixed  blessing.  Prooi 
It,  the  valuable  gift  of  technology  was  de- 
livered.  Neit  to  language  and  social  or- 
ganlzation.  technology  la  the  most  valuable 
attribute  clrliizatlon  possesses. 

However,  the  thinking  of  the  age  foUowine 
the  Industrial  revolution  can  be  character- 
ized by  its  emphasis  on  economic  motives 
Smith,  Bentham,  MUl  and  others  set  the 
stage  for  specialization,  division  of  labor,  and 
the  imperative  that  if  everyone  produced  (or 
profit  all  would  balance  In  the  final  sum. 

Concentrating  on  producing  a  product  that 
would  return  a  decent  profit  is  an  important 
aspect  of  our  present  wealth.  This  attitude 
Is  one  of  the  elements  responsible  for  our 
Nation's  technological  progress.  Technologi. 
cal  ability  can  often  make  the  difference  In 
the  margin  of  profit. 

Problems,  however,  resulted  from  this  atti- 
tude. The  single-minded  attention  to  pro- 
ducing a  profit  did  produce  a  great  tech- 
nology. It  also,  however,  produced  social  dl3- 
locatlon  and  labor  problems  that  have  not 
been  fully  solved  to  this  day.  However,  and 
more  important,  today  the  productive  ability 
4hat  our  technology  allowed  us  to  produce 
has  created  over  a  period  of  time  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  environmental  problems. 

The  entrepreneur  bent  on  making  a  better 
detergent  was  not  asked,  according  to  the 
thinking  of  the  era,  to  concern  himself  with 
the  pollutants  his  plant  dumped  into  the 
water,  or  his  chimneys  belched  Into  the  sky. 
He  was  not  asked  to  concern  himself  with 
the  quantity  of  his  plant's  solid  wastes,  the 
noise  of  his  machinery,  the  esthetic  effect  ot 
the  plant  on  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
crowded  traffic  conditions  created  because  his 
plant  was  located  next  to  dozens  of  other 
plants.  All  this  he  did  not  have  to  consider, 
and  untU  Just  recently  did  not. 

Western  man's  approach  In  the  era  of  the 
Industrial  revolution  has  been  to  concen- 
trate, to  divide  his  labors.  The  credo  in- 
grained in  us  is  that  the  off-shoots  and  by- 
products of  our  work  are  the  problems  of  an- 
other specialist.  If  no  one  concerns  them- 
selves with  the  by-product.  It  is  unprofitable 
and  unimportant. 

One  of  the  by-products  In  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  has  been  the  poisoning  and  deteriora- 
tion of  our  environment.  It  has  been  a  by- 
product that  we  have  not  concerned  ourselves 
with.  By  not  concerning  ourselves  with  any 
of  the  ramifications  of  our  technology  other 
than  those  meant  to  produce  wealth,  we  find 
oiirselves  in  the  almost  farclal  condition  of 
an  immensely  rich  Nation  whose  environ- 
ment is  a  horribly  unplanned  by-product  of 
the  technology  that  produced  its  treasure. 

THE    TOXJH    HORSE  MXN 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  have 
haunted  man  and  provide  an  appropriate 
analogy  for  an  examination  of  our  neglected 
environment.  Por  70%  of  the  American  pub- 
lic whoee  day-to-day  activities  are  within 
the  confines  of  an  urban  megalopolis,  the 
modem  Pour  Horsemen  are  pollution,  crowd- 
ing, noise  and  deterioration.  These  are  the 
modem  soourgee  bleeding  the  vitality  of  our 
environment. 

The  first  modem  Horseman,  pollution,  is 
taking  a  number  of  different  forms.  Air  pol- 
lution Is  presently  the  moet  dangerous. 
Americans  choke  their  atmosphere  with  300.- 
000  tons  of  wastes  each  day.  Thousands  of 
deaths  each  year  are  directly  attributed  to 
the  ix>isonou8  materials  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  anyone  bom 
and  raised  In  the  City  of  New  York  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  breathed  enough 
poisonous  air  to  be  equivalent  to  smoking 
nine  cigarettes  for  each  day  of  his  life. 

The  car  Is  Increasingly  becoming  the  major 
source  of  air  pollution.  While  virtually  every 
major  ctty  has  serious  problems  with  In- 
dustrial air  pollutloo.  the  emissions  from 
the  eihausta  ot  an  estimated  100  znlUloa 
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fut  by  1975  wUl  be  the  overwhelming  source 
d  poisonous  air. 

In  lios  Angeles,  where  industrial  air  pollu- 
tion is  largely  being  controlled.  12,500  pounds 
of  noxious  emissions  In  the  form  of  nitrogen 
dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  ozone,  and  peroryacyl 
nttrates  are  dally  pumped  Into  the  Southern 
Cjaifornla  atmosphere  from  the  exhausts  of 
S.75  million  area  cars. 

Water  pollution,  the  President's  Envlron- 
Biental  Pollution  Panel  recently  warned.  Is 
becoming  acute.  In  1965,  Americans  dis- 
cljufied  Into  their  rivers  and  streams  enough 
^uents  to  equal  the  raw  sewage  of  50  mil- 
lion people.  New  York  City  hourly  dumps 
on»  million  pounds  of  untreated  garbage  Into 
tjie  Hudson  River.  On  Lake  Erie,  six  of  thirty- 
two  recreational  swimming  areas  had  to  be 
eloaed  because  of  pollution.  In  the  Nation's 
Oapitol  you  rarely  find  anyone  swimming  In 
the  historic  Potomac. 

Each  day  Americans  dispose  of  800  mll- 
lloa  pounds  of  solid  wastes.  Some  1,420 
pounds  of  garbage  are  collected  yearly  from 
etch  urban  American.  By  1980,  the  rate  of 
ioUd  waste  disposal  wUl  be  three  times  the 
present  rate.  Solid  waste  materials  are  In- 
creasingly beoMnlng  the  Nation's  most  serl- 
ow  and  costly  pollutant.  During  this  year 
ths  outlay  ten  refuse  ooUection  and  dlspoeal 
Till  be  Si. 5  bilUon.  However,  even  with  this 
huge  expenditure,  lees  than  half  our  cities 
vlth  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  dispose 
of  refuse  by  approved  sanitary  and  nulsance- 
ftee  methods. 

Cesspools,  industrial  dumps,  auto  Jvmk 
yards,  open  garbage  dtimps,  large  stockpiles 
of  residue  from  stockyards,  dairies,  poultry 
and  other  animal  farms,  and  other  deposi- 
torlee  of  solid  wastes,  including  ovir  air,  rivers 
and  streams,  strongly  suggest  a  civilization 
that  faces  the  almost  unthinkable  reality  of 
suffocating  Itself  In  Its  own  garbage.  The 
Boston  Herald  recently  printed  the  feelings 
of  national  frtistration  by  saying  that  "a 
society  so  advanced  that  It  can  guide  a  space 
shot  to  the  outskirts  of  Venus  .  .  .  stUl  can- 
not find  out  what  to  do  with  the  common 
day-by-day  debris  of  living." 

Air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, pesticide  destruction  and  the  myriad 
other  forms  of  pollution  to  our  environment 
are  becoming  Increasingly  acute  despite 
spotty  efforts  at  solution.  Nationally,  only  in 
the  last  four  years  have  we  begun  to  concern 
ourselves  about  the  effects  of  environmental 
pollution.  Two  air  pollution  control  acts  have 
been  passed,  a  clean  rivers  bill  Is  now  law. 
In  1968  all  new  autos  will  be  equipped  with 
smog  control  devices  that  have  not  proven 
very  effective,  and  a  smattering  of  other  local 
and  Federal  antl -pollution  measures  are  re- 
ceiving varying  degrees  of  enforcement.  We 
have  not  been  successful  at  abating  the  pol- 
lution problem  anywhere,  let  alone  reducing 
it  In  teach  succeeding  year,  despite  what 
UnsJly  appears  to  be  an  articulate  national 
concern,  the  problem  of  pollution  becomes 
more  acute.  0\ir  rate  of  spoliation  Is  faster 
than  our  rate  of  solution. 

Understanding  the  dimension  and  quali- 
ties of  the  enigma  of  pollution  is  our  pri- 
mary challenge.  Sadly  the  total  issue  is  be- 
ing neglected.  We  have  divided  the  problem 
Into  its  many  elements:  air,  water  solids, 
pesticides,  etc.  and  while  we  are  gaining  an 
understanding  of  each  of  the  elements,  no 
one  has  vmderstanding  of  the  problem  \jx 
total.  No  one  has  an  understanding  of  how 
the  total  problem  of  pollution  relates  to  the 
other  three  modern  Horsemen:  noise,  de- 
terioration, and  crowding.  No  one  has  a  total 
iMerstandtng  of  how  all  the  problems  now 
distant  in  our  environment  relate  to  one 
•nother,  effect  one  another,  alter  one  an- 
other, produce  one  another.  Until  we  under- 
•tand.that  the  Pour  Horsemen  now  permeat- 
mg  our  environment  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
■hole,  we  will  not  have  the  success  we  seek 
«r  dealing  with  each  Individually.  A  new 
■Pproftch  in  dealing  with  our  environmental 
ProWems  Is  needed,  and  will  be  menUoned 


later.  For  the  moment,  let  us  continue  with 
the  outlining  of  the  nature  of  the  three 
modern  Horsemen  not  yet  discussed. 

I  have  named  the  second  Horseman  of  the 
modem  Apocalypse,  crowding.  Our  urban 
centers,  a  product  of  our  technology,  are 
analogous  to  a  tight  corset — virtually  im- 
possible to  get  into  and  equally  difficult  to 
get  out  of.  Some  interesting  statistics  have 
been  developed  by  the  Government  giving 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  crowding  problems  the 
American  urbanlte  will  face  in  the  year  2.000. 

By  the  year  2,000,  the  peculation  of  the 
United  States  will  be  300  million.  This  sub- 
stantially Increased  population  will  be  con- 
centrated more  densely  than  today's  popula- 
tion. We  will  have  the  same  amount  of  rain- 
water then  GLS  now,  but  we  will  need  twice  as 
much  water,  and  one  third  more  food.  Roads 
WUl  have  to  be  constructed  for  tlaree  times 
as  many  cars  as  we  now  have,  and  there 
will  have  to  be  housing  for  an  additional 
hundred  million  Americans,  We  will  have  to 
dispose  of  about  five  times  the  present  180 
million  pounds  of  solid  wastes  each  day. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  million  of  the 
population  will  crowd  into  the  cities,  and  the 
cities  will  occupy  about  2%  of  the  total  land 
space  in  the  United  States.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  will  be  concentrated 
In  only  twelve  States.  The  questions  of 
crowding  now  are  critical,  and  If  the  above 
statistical  picture  is  correct,  no  relief  is  In 
sight.  Traffic  Jams  of  the  future  will  make 
us  long  for  the  good  old  days  of  1967  when 
during  peak  rush  hoxirs  it  ojily  took  2V4 
hours  to  go  from  downtown  Los  Angeles  to 
International  Airport,  a  distance  of  some  16 
miles. 

Planning  for  open  spaces  will  be  tremen- 
dously more  difficult  than  today.  Roads  will 
Increasingly  take  up  more  land,  damlng 
living  and  recreation  areas  Into  less  space. 
Parking  space  will  be  at  a  premium  and  for 
many  cities  this  will  be  disastrous.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  In 
the  central  dty  for  parking  lots  let  alone 
curb  parking. 

All  social  Institutions,  such  as  schools, 
libraries  and  essential  public  services  will 
have  to  meet  the  much  greater  demand 
loads.  Anyone  now  familiar  with  center  city 
schools  amd  hospitals  and  other  public  serv- 
ice Institutions  realize  they  are  already 
badly  overcrowded  and  understaffed. 

No  complete  study  has  ever  been  prepared 
on  what  psychic  effects  crowding  has  on  the 
individual.  I  am  certain  such  a  study  would 
produce  many  surprises  with  what  It  tells  us 
of  the  mental  impact  this  environmental 
factor  has. 

Crowding  In  the  urban  environment  has  a 
direct  relation  and  Impact  on  pollution.  The 
cause  and  effect  Is  so  inextricably  connected. 
considering  one  without  the  other  la  an 
endeavor  in  futility. 

The  third  modern  Horseman  Is  noise.  No 
other  by-product  of  our  technological  prog- 
ress is  so  taken  for  granted.  Noise  has  be- 
come such  an  Integrated  factor  in  our  en- 
vironment that  it  is  the  one  blight  naost 
tolerated.  As  a  result  very  little  is  known 
about  the  ramifications  of  or  the  solutions 
to  the  problem. 

One  certainly  becomes  more  aware  of  It 
when  a  freeway  is  biiilt  adjacent  to  his  back 
yard,  or  when  his  neighborhood  becomes  part 
of  a  landing  pattern  for  DCB's  and  Boeing 
707's.  The  noise  in  the  urban  environment 
never  stops.  It  Just  varies  in  Intensity. 

The  dangers,  while  subtle,  do  exist.  Studies 
have  Indicated  noise  has  an  effect  oh  htunan 
performance.  Loud,  distracting  noise  tends 
to  make  activities  inefficient.  Certain  kinds 
of  noise  are  '•ery  destructive.  Sonic  booms 
can  and  often  break  glass,  shatter  interior, 
fixtures,  and  shake  the  psyche  of  all  who 
hear  them. 

Once  again,  an  adequate  consideration  of 
noise  cannot  be  understood  when  isolated 
from  the  problem  of  crowding.  As  urban 
areas  become  more  dense,  the  enigma  of  noise 
becomes  more  acute.  And  as  an  area  becomes 


crowded  and  noisy  the  level  of  pollutants 
rises  shdding  addltlon&l  misery  to  an  already 
aggravating  environment.  To  understand  the 
total  physical  environment  in  which  most 
Americana  now  live  we  must  oontinually  gear 
our  thinking  to  the  full  picture  and  the  com- 
plex interrelationships  within  it.  Three  of 
those  relationships  have  now  been  discussed. 
The  fourth  broad  category  is  deterioration. 

Deterioration  Is  the  fourth  Horseman  of 
the  modem  Apocalypse.  The  urban  environ- 
ment is  breeding  a  center  city  that  is  now 
chronically  suffering  from  physical,  social 
and   esthetic   deterioration. 

A  casual  observer  can  easily  notice  the 
physical  decay.  Slums  are  at  the  core  of  most 
cities.  Urban  renewal  most  often  relocates 
slums  rather  than  curijig  them. 

In  addition  to  physical  decay  the  center 
city  often  suffers  more  acutely  from  Inade- 
quate educational  facilities,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, hospitals,  and  the  other  social  and 
public  services  facilities.  Social  decay  usually 
forces  those  who  can  pay  for  adequate  serv- 
Ives  to  the  perimeter  of  Uie  central  city, 
while  those  unable  to  afford  the  services  are 
crowded  more  densely  into  an  Increasingly 
less  desirable  environment. 

Esthetic  blight  takes  many  forms.  Sacrific- 
ing open  spaces  to  roads,  tasteless  rows  of 
tract  housing  built  around  a  faceless  sub- 
urban shopping  center,  traffic  Jams,  miles  of 
concrete  parking  lots,  and  example  after  ex- 
ample of  auto  and  other  Jtrnk  yards,  as  well 
as  undeveloped  and  111  cared  for  property  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  esthetic  sacrlflcee  being 
made  In  order  to  accommodate  our  "prog- 
ress." The  idea  that  our  architecture  must 
conform  to  cold  technology  is  at  the  root  of 
the  blandness  and  unattractlveness  of  much 
of  our  urban  environment. 

Washington,  D.C.  present  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  acccmipllshed  when 
tastes  and  values  prevail  over  mindless  ex- 
pediency. Part  of  the  Capitol  was  and  is 
being  carefully  planned  so  that  it  will  pre- 
sent a  majestic  and  satisfying  picture.  All 
obstacles  were  overcome  In  achieving  what 
has  now  become  the  famous  and  imposing 
Mall  area  of  the  City.  However,  little,  If  any, 
consideration  was  or  Is  being  given  to  es- 
thetic values  in  the  development  of  the  rest 
of  the  City. 

Few  of  the  fifteen  mllUon  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington each  year  have  little  desire  to  see 
or  spend  much  time  outside  the  Mall  sec- 
tion. With  good  reason!  There  is  little  or 
nothing  to  see.  there  is  little  or  nothing  that 
Is  appealing.  In  fact,  the  reverse  la  true. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  wealthy  areas, 
most  of  Washington  outside  the  Mall  is  es- 
thetlcaliy  appalling. 

Understanding  the  full  nature  and  impact 
of  the  various  forms  of  deterioration  now 
evident  within  our  environment  is  extremely 
difficult.  No  other  factors  Is  a  complex  or  so 
directly  tied  to  a  combination  of  other  ele- 
ments In  the  total  environmental  backlash. 
ecology:  a  word  rediscovered 

In  briefiy  reviewing  the  four  modem 
blights  of  urban  man.  I  have  continually 
stressed  the  theme  of  the  total  interrelation- 
ship of  each  of  these  problems  to  one  an- 
other and  their  combined  effect  upon  our 
present  and  future  envlroimient.  I  stressed 
this  theme  becaxise  It  so  vividly  runs  to 
counter  to  the  ideas  and  thinking  that  have 
marked  Western  man  since  the  industrial 
revolution.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  ap- 
proach represented  In  thinking  In  compo- 
nents, or  parts;  having  only  a  slnglemlnded 
view  or  pursuit  without  concerning  oneself 
with  its  ramifications,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  environmental  conditions. 

What  apparently  Is  now  needed  to  meet 
the  challenge  posbd  by  our  spoiled  environ- 
ment is  a  new  kind  of  thinking.  The  approach 
I  am  suggesting  has  its  roots  in  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  the  Orient.  Chinese  science 
suid  technology  originally  approached  tbe 
problems  of  men  In  terms  of  general  harmony 
rather  than  dividing  them  Into  fragmented 
parts. 
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Ecology  Is  a  word  tliat  haa  long  b«en  in  our 
langxiage  but  has  Just  recently  been  redis- 
covered. The  word  simply  me&oa  putting 
Hying  organisms  In  rol&tkxi  to  thttr  total 
environment.  In  1993,  before  tlie  word  was 
common,  I  addressed  the  House  at  B^ire- 
sentatlves  and  asked  tlie  Members  to  put  In 
perspective  tb«  environmental  legislation 
that  was  then  Just  first  being  considered.  At 
that  time.  I  stressed  the  ecological 
consld  eratlons. 

We  have  not  yet  properly  concerned  our- 
selves with  man's  ecology.  Granted  we  have 
passed  some  legislation  and  spent  som.e 
money  on  attacking  apedfic  problems  within 
the  environment.  But  once  again  our  ap- 
proach has  been  divided  and  has  paid  little 
attention  to  dealing  with  our  environment 
as  a  whole.  U  we  can  overcome  the  outdated 
notion  that  the  problems  within  our  environ- 
ment do  not  fester  In  Isolation  of  one  an- 
other, as  do  segregated  bacteria  In  a  clinical 
laboratory,  we  will  have  taken  a  giant  In- 
tellectual step  forward. 

Once  we  understand  that  pollution  is  re- 
lated to  crowding  Is  related  to  noise  Is  related 
to  deterioration  Is  related  to  pollution,  and 
•0  on,  we  can  then  deal  with  the  Issue  as  It 
Is,  and  not  as  we  choose  to  break  It  down. 

Out  first  step  should  be  to  determine  the 
exact  extent  and  nature  of  the  entire  Inter- 
related issue.  While  we  have  specific  knowl- 
edge about  specific  aspects  of  the  problem, 
we  know  little  about  what  the  total  Impact 
the  present  environment  has  had  on  man.  Do 
we  know  what  kind  of  total  environment  we 
want?  In  our  present  rush  to  combat  each 
Individual  problem  In  the  environment,  with 
little  consideration  for  the  ramifications  ot 
our  solutions,  are  we  actually  going  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  environment  we  want? 

For  example,  do  we  want  all  our  water 
pure  enough  for  drinking,  or  will  It  do  to 
have  some  of  it  Just  clean  enough  for  swim- 
ming or  boating?  Are  we  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  esthetic  values  of  some  of  our  open 
spaces  to  relocate  some  industry  from  the 
central  city  thereby  reducing  crowding.  There 
are  an  Infinite  variety  of  questions  that  can 
be  posed — only  the  answers  are  lacking. 

Our  environment  should  be  the  product 
of  our  rationality,  not  the  by-product  of  our 
technology.  Our  technology  can  and  must 
be  shaped  to  meet  the  conditions  we  want  in 
our  environment.  Our  technology  has  given 
us  many  tools  such  as  systems  analysis,  com- 
puterization, sophisticated  organizing  pro- 
grams and  others  that  can  be  Invaluable  In 
helping  determine  and  then  realize  a  satis- 
factory physical  environment. 

We  must  understand  that  man  must  be 
the  center  point  of  his  ecology.  As  natural 
environmental  obstacles  were  overcome,  we 
must  overcome  the  environmental  problems 
created  by  us  and  orient  our  environment 
to  meet  the  needs  of  man  rather  than  de- 
stroying him. 

Our  present  environment  presents  us  with 
a  great  lesson:  a  lesson  rooted  In  blind  his- 
tory. Man  will  survive  his  environment  if  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  of  considering  all 
the  ramifications  of  our  actions  before  we 
enter  into  them.  If  we  approach  our  present 
environmental  problems  In  that  context  we 
may  yet  remake  this  earth  Into  a  "garden 
of  delight." 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Baltic  States  Freedom  Day  is  a  sad  and 
tragic  anniversary.  It  is  commemorated 


by  the  Bstonlan,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
people  as  the  beginning  oi  their  enslave- 
ment l^  Soviet  authorities  In  June  of 
1940.  By  designating  It  as  their  freedom 
day  they  aim  to  keep  ahve  the  spirit  of 
freedom  among  the  peoples  in  these 
countries  and  hope  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

These  three  peace-loving,  industrious, 
and  gifted  peoples  were  among  the  first 
to  lose  their  freedom  early  in  the  last  war. 
Under  some  absurd  pretext  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  countries  were  ag^its 
of  Western  democratic  imperialists,  the 
Soviet  forces  treacherously  attacked.  In- 
vaded, and  then  overwhelmed  these  three 
countries  early  in  1940,  and  subsequently 
annexed  them  to  the  Soviet  Government. 
Forthwith,  Communist  regimes  were  In- 
stituted there,  and  these  minions  of  the 
Kremlin  carried  out  their  design  of  elim- 
inating all  forms  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom. Many  able-bodied  men  were  ar- 
rested and  deported,  while  the  populace 
was  terrorized.  They  all  lived  in  fear  of 
their  Uvea,  for  none  felt  that  he  was  safe 
from  instant  arrest  and  long  imprison- 
ment. In  their  once-free  homelands  they 
had  thus  become  prisoners,  subject  to 
separation  from  their  families  and  de- 
portation to  unknown  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  endured  such  inhuman 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  their  over- 
lords throughout  the  war,  always  hoping 
that  the  end  of  that  war  would  bring 
freedom  to  them.  But  to  this  day,  27  years 
after  their  enslavement,  they  still  sufEer 
and  work  under  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny.  On  the  observance  of  this  sad 
anniversary,  let  us  all  hope  that  they 
regain  their  freedom  and  live  in  peace  in 
their  homelands.     - 


Days  of  Infamy;  Days  of  Shame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  those  who  value  freedom  are  ob- 
serving in  sadness  two  tragic  anniver- 
saries In  history. 

Tliey  are  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
first  mass  deportations  from  the  Baltic 
States  on  June  14,  1941,  and  the  27th 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Lithuania  on  June  15, 1942. 

Truly,  those  were  days  of  infamy,  days 
of  shame. 

They  trouble  our  hearts  as  historic 
examples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fel- 
low men.  They  plague  our  consciences  as 
a  reminder  of  Soviet  perfidy  and  aggres  - 
sion. 

The  Baltic  States — Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia — were  national  republics 
with  a  700-year-old  distinguished  his- 
tory before  World  War  U.  But  geography 
had  made  them  vulnerable:  they  were 
small  states  neighboring  on  a  giant  na- 
tion, Russsia. 

Joseph  Stalin,  who  must  rank  with 
Hitler  as  the  most  bloodsoaked  dictator 
of  all  time,  engineered  the  take-over  of 
these  three  republics  and  eventually  the 


mass  deportation  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Through  the  ensuing  years  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
t<»via  have  lost  about  one-fourth  of  their 
populations. 

Such  treatment  of  peoples,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  be  clearly  seen  as  an  act 
of  genocide,  an  effort  to  snuff  out  the 
Baltic  cultures  and  the  love  of  freedom 
in  the  hearts  of  Baltic  peoples. 

The  memory  of  these  heinous  acts 
should  spur  us  to  action  in  concert  with 
other  nations  to  prevent  such  a  thing 
from  ever  again  happening. 

Let  us  strive  to  shape  a  world  in  which 
small  nations  may  live  In  peace  and  se- 
ciirity.  protected  from  larger  and  expan- 
sionist neighbors. 

Let  us  create  the  climate  of  interna- 
tional society  in  which  peaceful  self-de- 
termination will  not  be  just  words,  but 
an  accomplishment. 

Let  us  establish  workable  world  sanc- 
tions against  nations  that  are  guilty  of 
genocide. 

Finally,  an  these  days  of  anniversary, 
let  us  extend  our  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  concern  to  people  of  Latvian,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Estonian  ancestry  in  our 
own  country  and  around  the  world.  Let 
them  know  that  though  a  quarter  cen- 
tury has  gone  by,  we  have  not  forgotten. 
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Representative  W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  Ex- 
plains Why  Fair  and  Equitable  Farm 
Policies  Are  Necessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  requested  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  the  text  of  an 
address  given  by  our  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage,  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Plant  Pood  Institute,  held 
the  past  weekend  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.,  because  I  feel  that  not 
only  every  Member  of  Congress,  but  as 
many  of  our  citizens  as  possible,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  and  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  work,  the  problems, 
and  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

While  I  may  be  prejudiced,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  my  close  a.ssociation 
with  Chairman  Poage  over  the  past  16 
years  that  I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  Bob  Poage  is  the 
best  informed  person  in  this  Nation  when 
it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  agricul- 
tural problems,  including  the  agricul- 
tural economics  of  the  world.  And,  unless 
one  can  understand  the  problem,  in- 
cluding specifically  its  causes,  he  is  in  a 
poor  position  to  prescribe  a  cure. 

When  Chairman  Poage  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  "prices  received  by 
farmers  have  this  spring  dropped  to 
the  lowest  level  in  33  years,"  and  that 
the  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  the  lowest 
figure  for  any  month  since  1934,  I  think 


It  is  time  for  the  consiuning  public  to 
understand  that  "Broke  farmers  caimot 
continue  to  produce  our  present  abun- 
dance, much  less  Increase  production." 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  Chairman  Poage  has  been  car- 
rying his  message  to  the  consumers,  and 
I  have  the  same  objective  in  making  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  address  given 
by  Congressman  Poage: 
Remarks    of    Congressman    W.    R.     (Bob) 

Poage  (D-Tex.),  Chairman,  Committee  on 

ACBICCLTTJIIE,    U.S.    HOOSK    OF    REPKESENTA- 

TivES.  Before  the  National  Plant  Pood 
Institute,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va..  June  12,  1067 

Some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  a  man  named  Aesop  told  a  little 
■  story  about  a  dog  and  a  bone.  The  dog  with 
the  bone  in  its  mouth  was  crossing  a  stream 
and  saw  the  reflection  of  the  larger  bone  In 
the  water,  and  he  loet  the  bone  he  had,  he 
lost  the  substance  while  grasping  for  a 
shadow.  The  lesson  of  the  Aesop  fable  Is  Just 
as  true  today,  probably  more  applicable  to- 
day. In  many  aspects  of  our  national  life. 
We  seem  to  doubt  and  neglect  and  drop  those 
things  that  have  made  us  a  great  people, 
and  to  reach  for  shadows. 

But  this  morning  I  want  to  talk  about  only 
one  aspect  of  what  Is  g;olng  on  In  this  coun- 
try. This  Is  about  our  NaUon's  agriculture. 
And  I  cannot  do  this  without  talking  about 
you— you  people  in  the  plant  food  Industry. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity. 
Since  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington  a  few  months  ago  I  have  felt 
that  I  had  a  special  responsibility  to  present 
the  farmers'  case  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  have  spoken  In  New  York  City,  In  Hous- 
ton. In  Denver,  In  Florida,  in  Arkansas,  In 
Louisville,  and  In  Phoenix,  and  In  other 
localities,  saying  about  the  same  thing  I'm 
going  to  say  to  you  this  morning. 

But  first  I  want  to  commend  the  plant 
food  Industry  for  the  contribution  you  have 
made  to  the  creation  of  food  and  fiber  abun- 
dance In  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Moreover,  I  want  further  to  praise  this  in- 
dustry for  the  service  you  have  rendered  our 
fanners  during  years  when  agriculture  gen- 
erally has  been  subjected  to  a  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  at  times  when  the  remainder  of 
the  economy  was  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

The  country  is  entitled  to  know  what  you 
have  done. 

You  have  held  your  prices  down.  You  have 
made  a  proud  record  of  partnership  with  the 
farmer  In  his  trying  years. 

last  week  In  gathering  my  notes  for  this 
appearance  before  you,  I  telephoned  the  De- 
PftTtment  of  Agriculture  and  a«ked  aome 
fl)eclflc  questions.  I  was  told  that  since  1932 
fertUlzer  prices  to  farmers  have  increased 
only  52  percent.  Prom  the  farmer's  stand- 
point that  la  Just  63  percent  too  much,  but 
no  other  major  Item  used  by  farmers  in  pro- 
ducing our  food  and  fiber  has  increased  so 
UtUe  In  price.  In  comparison,  during  these 
last  35  years,  the  cost  of  farm  machinery  has 
Jumped  213  percent,  the  costs  of  motor  ve- 
hicles used  In  agriculture  are  up  242  percent, 
»nd  farm  building  and  fencing  materials 
bave  gone  up  by  216  percent. 

And  I  was  happy.  In  the  Department's  re- 
sponse to  another  question,  to  leern  that  by 
the  wise  pricing  pollclee  you  have  followed, 
favoring  our  farmers,  you  too  have  profited. 
I  was  told  that  in  1932  your  industry  sold 
only  $110  million  worth  of  fertilizer  to  farm- 
««,  while  last  year,  in  1866,  you  sold  farmers 
»1.765,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer. 

You  have  helped  our  farmers  master  the 
»rt8  of  abundance.  But  In  performing  his 
miracles  and  blessing  this  country  with 
plenty,  and  In  feeding  hungry  people  over  a 
««rge  part  of  the  world,  our  farmers  have  not 


done  80  well.  They  now  are  In  deq>«ratc  dr- 
cumat&nces  again. 

This  Is  where  we  get  b«ck  to  the  dog  and 
the  bone.  This  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  yon 
about. 

Biany  people  out  to  get  votes  in  electlona 
have  read  tlie  census  figures  which  show  a 
steady  Increase  In  our  urban  population. 
They  have  too  often  decided  th&t  the  way 
to  get  ttMse  city  votes  Is  to  promise  lower 
prices  on  food  and  fiber.  Conversely,  Interest 
in  the  I&rmer,  who  produces  the  food  and  the 
fiber,  is  diminishing,  and  every  decision  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  and  every  redistrlctlng 
act  of  our  State  Legislatures  forced  by  the 
Court  tends  to  reduce  the  political  influ- 
ence of  our  farm  i>eople. 

I,  too,  am  Interested  In  the  well-being  of 
consumers.  A  part  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth 
has  Just  been  put  In  the  District  I  represent, 
and  I  have  long  represented  the  100.000  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Waco.  But  the  trend  of 
things  raises  a  question  which  troubles  me. 
A  solid  and  prosperous  agriculture  Is  the  sub- 
stance. It  is  the  bone,  of  the  economy  and 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  Are  our  politicians, 
since  the  size  of  the  farmer  vote  has  dimin- 
ished now,  m  grasping  for  shadows  of  con- 
sumer favors  and  approbation,  neglecting  the 
ability  of  our  farm  people  to  continue  to 
produce  abundantly?  If  this  Is  so.  then  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer  will  sulTer. 

Let  us  consider  one  or  two  terribly  dis- 
turbing facts. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  have  this  spring 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  in  33  years.  In 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

These  prices  dropped  10  percent  between 
last  August,  1966,  and  April,  1967.  This  Is 
the  most  severe  drop  in  my  recollection.  The 
parity  ratio  dipped  in  April  to  72  percent, 
and  now  stands  at  the  lowest  figure  for  any 
month  since  1934. 

In  other  words,  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived In  April,  In  relation  to  the  prices  of 
things  they  must  buy  to  produce  their  crops 
and  Uveetock  and  to  Uve  on  the  farm,  are 
right  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  33  years. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  past  20  years  the 
hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  have 
Increased  by  123  percent  and  corporate  divi- 
dends are  up  232  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  average  of  farm  prices  Is  actually 
down  11  percent  .  .  .  that  Is,  you  heard  me 
correctly,  actual  prices  received  by  farmers 
in  the  marketplaces  in  AprU  were  11  percent 
lower  than  the  prices  for  a  similar  number 
of  pounds,  bushels  or  bales  20  years  aeo — In 
1947. 

Wheat,  including  the  value  of  certificates 
under  the  wheat  program,  now  returns  the 
farmer  •2.14  a  bushel,  compared  with  $2.29 
a  bushel  the  farmer  received  in  1947;  com 
now  brings  H.26,  compared  with  ♦2.16  twenty 
years  ago;  and  cotton,  including  the  govern- 
ment subsidy,  has  been  bringing  the  farmer 
about  28  cents  a  pound,  while  in  1947  the 
price  was  about  32  cents. 

I  have  been  using  every  opportunity  I 
have  had  since  January  to  get  out  over  the 
country  to  tell  consumers,  to  tell  everyone 
who  would  listen,  that  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  condition  continue.  I  think 
It  la  dear  that  our  country  and  our  world 
may  soon  need  Increased  production.  My 
message  and  my  warning  is  this : 

Broke  farmers  cannot  continue  to  produce 
our  present  abundance,  much  less  Increase 
production. 

Prices  now  paid  to  farmers  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  to  and  hold  In  agriculture 
the  resources— people,  land,  plant  foods  and 
chem teals,  machinery  and  other  productive 
aids  of  science — to  supp<»'t  the  efficiencies 
essential  to  maintain  abundant  production. 
Consumers  in  this  Nation  should  under- 
stand that  we  might  weU  be  short  of  food 
at  this  very  moment  if  ovip  farmers  had  to 
depend  solely  on  prices  received  in  the 
marketplaces  and  if  these  ];vlc«s  In  terms  ot 


parity  with  other  prices  had  been  as  low  in 
aU  the  years  sine*  1940  as  they  are  today 

We  have  the  grMitaet  agricultural  plant 
on  earth,  we  have  mastered  the  arts  of  food 
and  fiber  abundance.  This  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen here.  It  cam*  about  Isecaiue  of  the  kind 
of  people  we  have  oa  our  farms  and  because 
for  a  few  years  from  1942  through  1952,  we 
did  pay  these  people  parity  prices,  and  omt 
farmer  used  this  parity  Income  to  build  the 
farm  plant  which  Is  now  turning  out  the 
miracles  of  plenty. 

In  December.  I  visited  India,  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  I  foxind,  as  we  aU  know. 
that  India  stUTara  both  from  chronic  and 
from  a  drought-induced  shortage  of  food. 
From  my  firsthand  studies  in  this  hungry 
country,  I  am  convinced  that,  basically, 
India  cannot  feed  herself  because  her  peasant 
farmers  are  unable  to  buy  the  fertilizer,  the 
machinery,  the  improved  seeds,  the  Insecti- 
cides, etc.,  which  they  should  use. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  called  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  get  some  facts 
and  figures,  as  I  was  putting  together  my 
notes  for  this  appearance  before  you.  I  got 
the  Department  to  develop  some  figures  on 
the  use  of  Inorganic  fertUlzer  In  the  United 
States  and  In  India,  and  to  relate  this  to  the 
population.  The  answer  I  got  might  tell  the 
story  in  the  shortest  possible  way  why  Amer- 
ica is  a  land  of  plenty  and  India  is  near 
starvation. 

In  the  United  States  farmers  used  In  1966 
126  poxmda  of  fertilizer  for  each  person  In 
the  United  States.  In  India  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer in  producing  crops  was  a  woeful  3  3 
pounds  per  jjerson. 

Indeed,  these  figures  tell  the  difference  l)e- 
tween  plentiful  food  here  and  starvation  ;n 
other  areas  of  the  world.  They  should  tell 
you  people  also  that  yours  Is  probably  the 
most  Important  industry  in  the  world,  and 
it  Is  growing  more  important  every  day  as 
exploding  populations  Increase  the  demand 
for  food  and  fiber  the  world  over.  The  oppor- 
tuiutles  of  your  Industry,  Its  challenge,  are 
tremendous. 

The  Indian  peasants  are  not  as  Ignorant 
as  many  of  us  suppose  them  to  be.  Many 
know  what  they  could  do  to  Increase  the 
productivity  of  their  land,  but  without  sub- 
stantlaUy  higher  prices  for  what  they  do 
produce  they  cannot  buy  ttaoee  inputs  that 
they  realize  art  needed  to  Increase  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  has 
been  to  hold  down  the  price  of  cereals,  with 
the  thought  that  this  would  help  their  con- 
suming masses. 

This  policy,  which  Is  not  unlike  the  policy 
of  governments  in  many  imderdeveloped. 
tindernourished  nations,  has  suppressed  the 
Incentive,  and  the  abUlty,  to  produce  abun- 
dantly. Their  people  go  hungry. 

I  look  at  India,  and  I  wonder  about  my 
own  country. 

Something  occurred  last  year  that  fright- 
ened me.  In  mid- 1966  when  prices  farmers 
receive  for  som*  of  the  food  they  produce 
advanced  moderately,  and  prices  at  the  gro- 
cery store  got  higher,  a  great  hue  and  cry 
went  up  from  aonsxuiverE.  Boycotts  of  grocery 
establishments  were  organized  across  the 
country.  Housewives  carried  placards.  Farm- 
ers were  condemned  for  high  food  costs. 

AU  this  happened  In  the  Year  1966,  when 
prices  farmers  were  getting  for  what  they 
produced  were  substanUaliy  below  what  they 
got  20  years  affo.  And  aU  this  happened  In 
a  year  when  our  paople  were  buying  their 
food  for  a  smaaisr  part  of  their  income  than 
any  people  anywhere,  ever  before,  in  all 
history. 

Have  we  come  to  the  place  where  people 
are  unwilling  to  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  what  we  eat?  Was  that  the  rrwitntng  of 
the  houBewlvea'  demonstntlons  last  year,  and 
U  this  refiected  In  the  level  of  farm  prices 
today? 
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This  concenu  me  deeply.  It  should  oom- 
cem  those  Memben  at  Oocgresi  who  rep- 
resent urtxui  oonatttuenolee  aa  w«ll  aa  thoae 
who  represent  rural  areas.  Pm  wondering 
how  long  we  can  oonttniM  to  prodiice  an 
abundaxLce  of  food  and  fiber  for  our  oiwn 
people,  not  to  mention  food  for  starring 
populations  abroad.  If  we  do  not  act  firmly 
to  establish  reasonable  rewards  for  the  people 
In  agriculture  who  grow  tb»t  food  and  those 
fibers — rewards  coMiparable  with  the  rewards 
of  those  engaged  In  other  undertakings  la 
our  free  enterprise  ecooooay.  If  we  do  not  we 
are  certain  to  see  an  eveo  greater  and  con- 
tinuing movement  from  the  farpi  to  what 
appears  to  be  the  greater  secwlty  of  the 
public  assistance  roBs  of  our  elties. 

Incentive  Is  the  key  to  abimdance.  It  is 
the  secret  of  free  eaterprlse.  Our  people  In 
the  dtles  must  know  that  this  is  as  true  on 
the  farm  as  It  Is  In  tfae  factory  In  the  city. 
When  I  was  In  India  I  eould  not  help  but 
wonder  how  that  underdevwloped  nation 
might  fioxirlsh  If  it  would  laiport  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  I  cannot  now  but  wonder 
what  will  happen  In  oib-  own  country  U 
the  incentives  of  potential  proftt  In  our  free 
enterprise  agriculture  should  vanish.^ 

A  central  message  I  am  trying  to  make 
clear  here  la  that  the  produetlvlty  of  agrl- 
eulture  la  not  now  effectively  limited  by 
lack  of  technical  knowledge,  but  that,  unlees 
aa  a  nation  we  act  wisely,  this  productivity 
may  be  severely  circumscribed  by  economics, 
by  the  cost  of  applying  ttie  knowledge  and 
the  inability  of  our  remaining  farmers,  with 
their  poor  prices,  to  meet  this  coet.  In  the 
future,  low  prices  definitely  will  limit  the 
productivity  of  agriculture. 

The  farmers'  message  must  be  directed  to 
consumers.  I  think  con&iuners  will  listen  to 
our  appeal  on  two  grounds. 

First,  Americans  are  fair.  T^ey  believe  in 
letting  everyone  earn  a  reasonably  good  liv- 
ing. liOOk  at  their  attltaide  toward  wages. 
Most  everybody  knows  that  wages  are  by  far 
the  largest  single  f  act<»-  In  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  but  almost  all  Amerleans  agree  that 
the  wage  earner  should  have  a  fair  return 
for  hla  labor.  It  took  many  yean,  and  it  took 
a  kilt  of  work,  to  get  this  understanding  over 
to  the  American  public.  Agricultural  pro- 
ducers have  not  presented  their  case  nearly 
•o  effectively  aa  has  organized  labor.  Under- 
atandlng  of  the  farmers'  problems  does  not. 
of  Itself,  assure  a  solution.  But  I  know  that 
no  aoluUon  Is  going  to  be  forthcoming  until 
we  get  this  understanding. 

Second.  I  think  consumers  will  listen  be- 
cause it  la  in  their  self-interest  to  keep  farm- 
ers producing  abundantly.  Certainly  it  is 
much  better  for  oonsvmeas  to  have  an 
aasured  and  contlnulngly  abundant  supply 
of  food  and  to  pay  fair  prices  for  It  than  it 
la  to  have  an  over-supply  at  low  prices  for  a 
time  and  then  a  shortage  and  skyrocketing 
prices  while  we  go  through  readjustment. 

So.  I  repeat,  our  effort  must  be  to  make 
consumers  understand  that  our  whole  food 
supply  will  be  endamgered  If  we  do  not  re- 
store to  agriculture  prices  which  will  enable 
our  farmers  to  stay  in  bualBess  and  produce 
abundantly. 

The  ultimate  decisloas  will  be  made  In  the 
cltlee. 

Oivs  Is  a  democracy  and  the  masses  of  our 
pec^e  now  live  in  the  cttles,  and  as  we  seek 
remedies  to  Insure  continued  abumdance  at 
reasonable  prices  we  m.ust  reoogmize  that  the 
political  power  of  oui  farm  and  ranch  peo- 
ple has  diminished.  Henc^orward,  farmers 
m.U£t  depend  upon  Memben  of  Congress  and 
upon  administrators  representing  urban 
oonstituenclee  and  popaiaMona  for  approval 
of  farm  policies  which  are  fair  and  eqiiitable. 

This  la  why  I  am  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  jvesaat  the  pleture  to  dty 
people  and  to  aok  their  understanding  and 
cooperation.  I  am  hare  today  because  I  want 
your  help — the  help  of  you  people  in  the 
plant  food  industry — ta  delivering  the  mes- 
sage. I  want  you  to  help  me  tell  the  people 


in  the  dttee  that  all  of  us  will  suffer,  if  we 
fall  to  understand  the  wcn-k,  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

I  know  you  will  will  help  me  tell  the  coun- 
try that  fhla  is  a  land  of  plenty  and  that  we 
want  to  keep  It  that  way. 


Fairplaj  for  Otepka. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
the  Government  Employees  Exchange, 
dated  June  14,  In  an  article  entitled 
"State,  CS's  Macy  Attacked  Over  Otto 
Otepka  Appeal,"  the  truth  about  the 
Otepka  case  becomes  more  and  more  ob- 
vious. My  colleagues'  attention  Is  Invited 
to  the  lack  of  fairplay  accorded  this 
most-maligned  Individual  who  is  being 
denied  due  process. 

Open  hearings  are  being  precluded, 
but  the  truth  will  eventually  come  out. 
It  has  finally  become  apparent  that  the 
"top  dogB"  have  tried  to  smother  this 
case,  lest  their  own  actions  and  instruc- 
tions be  disclosed.  Time  has  overtaken 
events  and  proved  the  official  position 
Is  a  desire  to  bury,  hide,  and  obscure  the 
facts.  A  congressional  Investigation  Is 
Indicated  if  the  Attorney  General  does 
not  act  and  due  process  Is  not  afforded. 
Only  public  demand  can  result  in  justice 
and  equity,  and  I  commend  the  objec- 
tive reporting  staff  of  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange. 

The  article  follows : 
Bt    Congress — Statu,    CS's  Mact   Attacked 
OVES   Otto   Otepka  Appeal 

On  June  6  the  State  Department  dropped 
ten  of  the  thirteen  charges  which  It  had 
leveled  In  1963  against  Otto  F.  Otepka.  the 
Department's  top  seciu^ty  evaluator.  Among 
theee  ten  charges  were  the  allegation  that 
Mr.  Otepka  had  "mutilated"  certain  classi- 
fied documents  allegedly  "found  In  his  bnnx 
bags"   (for  burning  scrap  classified  papers). 

The  dropping  of  the  ten  charges  waa  on 
the  motion  of  Irving  Jaffe,  of  the  Deimrtment 
of  Justice,  who  is  prosecuting  the  case  for 
the  State  Dep>artment.  Mr.  JaSe's  action  had 
been  previously  cleared  by  him  with  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach 
who  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Over  the  protests  of  Mr.  Otepka  and  hla 
attorney.  Roger  Robb,  Edward  Dragon,  the 
Hearing  Officer,  ruled  that  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings on  the  remaining  three  charges 
must  be  "classified". 

The  State  Department  action  followed  by 
a  week  the  prediction  of  The  Exchange,  in 
its  May  31  issue,  that  the  ten  charges  would 
be  drop|>ed  on  Mr.  Jaffe's  advice.  At  the  time 
The  Exchange  wrote  as  follows : 

"Beside*  the  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion of  an  'open'  or  a  'secret'  hearing.  The 
Exchange  has  been  authoritatively  Informed 
by  a  soiu-oe  close  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbacti  that,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jaffe, 
who  formerly  worked  for  Mr.  Katzenbach  at 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Under  Secretary 
has  recommended  that  the  State  Department 
drop  10  charges  at  the  outset  of  the  hear- 
ings. Theae  10  revolve  around  the  Issue  of 
the  alleged  "mutUatlon'  of  classified  docu- 
ments. 

"The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  recommendation  is  Mr.  JaSe's  fear  that 
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Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  Information 
regarding  the  identity  of  the  persons  actually 
Involved  in  the  *mutUatlona'  and,  in  the 
event  the  (Aiarges  are  maintained  in  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  »!blt  to  expose  the 
persona  at  the  hearings.  In  thia  event,  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  wlU  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  persona  so  exposed." 

"In  turn,  these  persons  have  already  indi- 
cated they  will  reveal  the  Identities  of  the 
'top  persona'  In  the  Department  of  State 
who  had  Inetructed  them  to  'mutilate'  the 
documents  and  to  'plant  them'  in  Mr 
Otepka "s  bum  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out 
the  'mutilations.' " 

On  June  1,  1967  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross 
of  Iowa  inserted  the  entire  Exchange  article 
Into  the  Congressional  Record,  pages  H6511- 
H6512.  Congressman  Groes  described  the 
State  Department's  p-oposed  action  a  "foul 
injustice  piled  on  the  many  injustices  that 
have  been  a  part  of  this  case  from  the  out- 
set.'* 

Congressman  Gross  also  attacked  the  CivU 
Service  Commission,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  protecting  Mr.  Otepka's  rights  as  a 
civil  service  employees  with  veteran**  pref. 
erence.  He  aaid,  "The  inaction  of  the  Civil 
Service  ComnUsslon  is  shocking.  It  la  an 
abdication  to  the  political  expedlencey  of 
the  State  Department.' 

On  June  7,  Congressman  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  of  Ohio  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
quoted  from  the  May  31  report  of  The  Ex- 
change, emphasizing  Mr.  Jaffe's  reasons  for 
dropping  the  charges.  He  said  that  "there 
is  concern  that  Mr.  Otepka  wUl  receive  fair 
and  Just  Ueatment.  If  the  State  Department 
thinks  It  vrtll  eventuaUy  slide  this  case  under 
the  rug  and  the  whole  affair  forgotten,  it  is 
mistaken."  Congressman  Ashbrook's  re- 
marks appear  on  pages  H6826  and  H6827  of 
the   Congressional  Record,  June  1. 

Within  the  State  Department  and  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  a  mood  of  "con- 
sternation" exists  over  the  May  31  article 
In  The  Exchange,  It  was  learned  from  an 
informant  close  to  Wlnson  D.  Trone,  the 
State  Department's  Director  of  Management 
Planning.  Acccwdlng  to  thia  Informant,  as- 
Boclatee  of  Under  Secrettu^  of  State  Nicholas 
deB.  Katzenbach  and  at  Deputy  Under- 
secretary of  Btate  Idar  BlmstEul  are  "alarmed 
at  the  continuing  leak  of  accurate  person- 
nel information"  to  The  Exchange  despite 
repeated  asaurances  from  Marvin  Gentile, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Security 
that  the  "leaks"  had.  been   "plugged." 

At  the  White  House,  the  May  31  Exchange 
article  and  the  June  1  and  June  7  state- 
ments of  Congressmen  Gross  and  Ashbrook 
have  "generated  concern",  an  informant 
closely  identified  with  James  C.  Falcon  re- 
vealed. Mr.  Falcon  Is  listed  at  the  White 
House  aa  the  Sp>ecial  Assistant  there  to  John 
C.  Macy,  Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

This  source  indicated  that  Mr.  Macy  hai 
become  "extremely  irritable"  about  news  re- 
ports of  an  early  change  In  his  own  status  at 
the  White  House  and  of  rumors  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  congressional  Investigation  Into 
Mr.  Macy's  own  role  in  the  Otepka  case.  (In 
response  to  an  Inquiry,  Mr.  Macy  had  "no 
comment"  to  say  about  hla  changing  sta- 
tus.— The  Editor).  According  to  the  Infor- 
mant, the  prospects  of  such  a  congressional 
investigation  have  been  Increased  by  the  cir- 
culation of  reports  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  "Macy-Crockett"  Camp,  involving 
Marvin  Wataon,  the  Appointments  Secretary 
of  the  President,  Idar  Rlmstad.  the  successor 
to  William  J.  Crockett  as  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  State  for  Administration,  and  Mr. 
Falcon  who  Is  carried  on  the  Federal  payroll 
as  a  "domestic"  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Offi- 
cer, Maximum  U.S.  Duty. 

In  anticipation  of  a  possible  congressional 
investigation,  a  special  study  haa  been  un- 
dertaken at  the  State  Department  of  Voluma 
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17,  pages  1325  through  1480.  of  the  Hearings 
on  State  Department  Security.  The  Exchange 
has  learned.  Within  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  Inspections.  It  was 
gtated.  may  be  most  vulnerable  because  of 
repeated  allegations  addressed  to  It  In  the 
past  by  State  Department  civil  service  per- 
sonnel of  discrimination  in  as6lgnment«. 
"make-work"  Jobs  with  false  Job  deecrlp- 
ttons:  the  failxire  of  desk  audits  of  positions: 
and  the  use  of  repeated  "details,"  with  Civil 
Service  Commission  consent,  to  perform 
meaningless  tasks  so  as  to  punish  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Macy's 
ardent  espousal  of  the  Hays  Bill  in  1966, 
which  would  have  destroyed  the  civil  service 
to  the  State  Department,  is  cited  as  relevant. 
Also  cited  against  Mr.  Macy  for  failure  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  civil  service  personnel 
are  the  actions  of  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Ap- 
peals Examining  Office,  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  has  Invariably  turned  a 
"deaf  ear"  to  complaints  of  State  Department 
employees.  Volume  17  systematically  records 
and  documents  a  series  of  cftses  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  who  complained  that  they  did 
"nothing"  or  merely  read  newspapers  and 
books  and  magazines  all  day.  Yet,  in  every 
Instance,  Mr.  Macy  replied  that,  "In  Justifi- 
cation of  Its  own  inaction  to  protect  civil 
service  personnel,  the  Appeals  Examining 
Office  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  had 
decided  it  had  been  unable  to  find  any  basis 
for  holding  that  the  Commission  has  Juris- 
diction for  the  appellate  review."  Thus,  no 
hearing  at  all  was  granted  the  employees. 


Shalom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pxnnsylvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sa- 
lute Israel  for  her  stunning  win  over 
Egypt,  which  reflects  what  can  me  ac- 
complished through  a  combination  of 
competence.  Ingenuity,  and  complete 
unity  of  spirit  and  resolve. 

I  have  supported  Israel  since  she  was 
created  as  an  Independent  Jewish  state 
19  years  ago  by  the  United  Nations  and 
I  do  so  today.  On  May  25  I  was  among 
those  who  joined  Congressman  Celler 
in  pledging  to  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary  to  resist  aggression  against 
Israel  and  preserve  peace.  But  the  ele- 
ments of  force,  speed,  and  surprise  which 
led  to  this  military  victory  cannot  neces- 
sarily insure  her  long-term  future  and 
security  in  the  Mideast. 

Israel  cannot  be  expected  to  return 
to  the  status  quo,  nor  should  she  be 
expected  to;  once  and  for  all  her  terri- 
torial sovereignty  must  be  recognized 
and  guaranteed  by  all  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially by-the  14  Arab  sister  states:  her 
access  to  international  waterways  un- 
questioned. But  Israel  and  Egypt  need 
each  other.  On  her  part  Israel  must  be 
ready  to  face  up  to  the  refugee  problem, 
one  way  would  be  to  reconsider  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  Nations  to 
offer  indemnity  payments  to  the  Arabs 
who  do  not  wish  to  resettle  in  their 
homeland  imder  Israeli  rule. 

I  agree  with  the  Near  East  Report  of 
June  13,  when  It  says,  "Let  there  be 
peace— the   Israelis   have   defeated   the 


Arab  States  In  military  battle  three 
times  in  the  last  20  years.  Now  comes 
the  hardest,  and  we  hope,  the  last  battle. 
It  is  to  induce  Arab  leaders  to  enter  Into 
a  peace  settlement  with  Israel." 

During  the  fighting.  Marc  Chagall, 
the  noted  Jewish  artist,  famed  for  his 
Inspiring  stained-glass  windows,  re- 
marked, "Let  Israel  be  safe,  I  will  make 
you  lovelier  windows." 

Let  her  be  safe.  Let  there  be  lasting 
peace  in  the  Mideast.  Shalom. 


East-West  Friendship  a  Delnsion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Melchior  Palyl  Is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected international  economists  and  his 
column  appears  regularly  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  In  view  of  the  administration's 
determination  to  embrace  the  Soviet 
Union  economically  as  well  as  diplomat- 
ically, Dr.  Palyi's  article  which  appeared 
In  that  newspaper  on  Wednesday.  June 
14,  has  special  significance: 

East,  West  P^iendshif  a  Delusion 
(By   Dr.   Melchior   Palyl) 

Basic  values,  Uke  economic  freedom  and 
communism,  are  "muted  ideological  shib- 
boleths," according  to  the  New  York  Times. 
It  Is  a  widespread  belief  among  the  Amer- 
ican (and  European)  intelligentsia  that  we 
are  fooUshly  maneuvering  ourselves  into 
east-west  conflicts  on  the  false  assumption 
that  a  clash  of  basic  principles  Is  at  stake. 
The  Implication  is  clear:  Let  us  be  friends 
with  Russia  (and  with  Red  China]  and  no 
more  dissension  will  remain  than  what  Is 
bound  to  grow  out  of  confiicting  economic 
Interests    under    "competitive   co-existence." 

This  Is  self-delusion  of  the  most  danger- 
ous sort.  The  truth  is  that  east  and  west  are 
separated  by  an  imbridgeable  chasm,  by 
whatever  name  it  goes. 

A  prime  aspect  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence Is  that  we  are  willing  to  tolerate  a 
hostile  system — which  Is  determined  to  ob- 
Uterate  us.  If  you  doubt  their  Ingrained  and 
In-eradlcable  hostility,  consider  a  few  of  its 
manifestations. 

1.  The  Bolshevist  verbiage,  addressed  to 
"capitalism"  in  general,  to  the  United  States 
In  particular,  is  aa  uncouth  and  rought  as  it 
ever  has  been.  In  their  dictionary  we  are 
Imperialists,  exploiters,  robber-barons.  If  not 
outright  gangsters. 

2.  Only  a  few  privileged  Russians  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  abroad,  to  read  western 
pubUcaOons,  or  to  Usten  to  foreign  broad- 
casts. People  are  so  intimidated  that  most  of 
them  avoid  contacts  with  foreigners.  They 
are  being  systematically  and  constantly 
brainwashed — against  us. 

damagx   at  evebt   tcrn 

3.  Openly  or  otherwise  the  Soviets  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  damage  Amertca's 
reputation  and  prestige,  to  infiltrate  and  to 
subvert  our  institutions,  and  to  arm  our 
enemies. 

4.  Soviet  foreign  policy  is  notoriously  hos- 
tile to  America.  They  ti^  to  stjrmie  our  ob- 
jectives at  every  turn.  Together  with  their 
Chinese  brothers  tinder  the  skin,  they  fo- 
ment and  support  peripheral  wars  which  are 
very  costly  for  us,  from  Hong  Kong  to  Tan- 
zania  to  Latin  America.  Their  objective  la 


always  to  expand  the  area  of  oommunUtt 
rule  using  whatever  means  aerve  the  pur- 
pose— provided  they  do  not  bring  them  to 
the  brink  of  a  deadly  confrontation. 

How  can  one  Ignore  all  these  and  many 
more  hostile  attitudes?  The  fellow-traveleri 
tell  us.  echoing  the  Moscow  line,  that  we 
are  at  fault.  We  are  the  aggressors.  This 
takes  some  twisting  of  facts  and  logic.  Who 
was  the  aggressor  when  we  put  pressure 
on  Stalin  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Iran 
and  stopped  him  from  occupying  the  Darda- 
nelles .  .  when  our  airlift  broke  the  block- 
ade of  West  BerUn  .  .  when  our  troops 
defended  the  independence  of  South  Korea. 
and  so  on? 

The  most  recent  conflict  follows  the  same 
pattern.  Russia  insists  that  Egypt  has  the 
right  to  cloee  the  Tlran  straits,  but  would 
threaten  with  war  If  Turkey  closed  her 
"territorial  waters,"  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles. 

SmES    FAB    APABT 

There  is  a  fundamental  clash,  Indeed,  be- 
tween two  disputants  whose  concepts  of 
truth  and  untruth  are  incompatible.  They 
are  as  far  apart  as  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  same  species.  Mediation,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  truly  peaceful  co-existence  are  out 
of  the  question,  unless  one  submits  to  the 
will  of  the  other — or  Is  subdued  by  force. 

To  the  Bolshevists,  submission  to  the 
rules  of  logic  (and  ethics)  would  mean  po- 
litical, if  not  physical  suicide— for  reasons 
that  deserve  further  discussion. 


Middle  East  CrisU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEOHGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  concern  of  so  many  of  my 
constituents  over  tlie  recent  crisis  In  the 
Middle  East,  I  felt  constrained  to  write 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
their  behalf. 

The  letter  which  I  directed  to  the  Pres- 
ident sets  out  the  position  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans;  and  I  insert  Its  con- 
tent in  the  Record  following  my  remarks: 

June  14,  1967. 
The  PRBsroKNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  PaEsmENT:  On  behalf  of  many  of 
my  constituents  In  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia,  I  am  writing  you  in  connection  with 
the  recent  Middle  East  crisis. 

It  Is  the  feeUng  of  these  citizens  that  our 
Nation,  as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World, 
should  consider  It  her  responsibility  to  seek 
measures  which  wUl  prevent  a  similar  oc- 
currence. The  success  Israel  has  had  In  her 
fight  for  national  survival  would  be  Indeed 
shallow  if  another  crisis  is  allowed  to  arise. 

The  Arab  nations'  refusal  to  recognize  the 
Inherent  rights  of  other  sovereign  nations 
has  been  a  primary  cause  of  the  present  con- 
flict. If  a  similar  crisis  la  to  be  prevented. 
Its  cause  must  be  eliminated.  To  this  end! 
I  urge  that  no  further  aid  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  Arab  nations  be  given,  unless  and 
until  those  nations  can  grant  asstirance  of 
their   intention   to   recognize   the   rights   of 

others. 

N. 

Your  consideration  of  this  appeal  Is  sin- 
cerely  appreciated. 
Respectfully, 

Ben  B.  BLACKimaN, 
It  ember  o]  Congress. 
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"Dtngn  fat  More  E£Fedrrc  Schools"— An 
Artick  bjr  Walter  G.  Davis,  Jane  1967 
Issa«  of  AFL-CIO  American  Federa- 
tionist 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARK3 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INOIAHA 

IN  THE  &OUSE  OP  RH>BBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  BRADElhCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
89th  Congress  has  been  rigbUy  described 
as  the  Education  Congress  because  of  the 
many  legislative  advances  In  programs 
for  the  support  of  edacatioa  for  the  young 
people  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  most  thotiglttf  nl  discussions 
of  one  aspect  of  our  progress  In  education 
Is  oontaJned  In  an  article  b^  Walter  G. 
Davis,  director  of  tfie  AFL-CIO  depart- 
ment of  education,  pnUiahed  tai  the  June 
issue  of  the  American  Federaticxtist.  the 
official  monthly  magaaine  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO. 

Mr.  Davis  describes  fresh  approaches 
to  our  national  effort  to  provide  better 
education  for  disadvantaged  children. 

I  Include  Mr.  Davis'  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Design    ros    Mork    Eraaonvx    Schools 
(By  WaUer  O.  Davis)  » 

The  80th  Congress  ligbtfuMy  deserves  rec- 
ognition as  the  edUG&tlon  Cknigress.  Federal 
programs  now  in  force  add  up  to  a  significant 
commitment  to  Btx&n  in  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  education  at  aU  levels.  How- 
ever, a  variety  of  studies  aad  research  proj- 
ects over  the  last  five  years  have  all  pointed 
to  specific,  bard-core  problem  areas  where 
financial  resources  alone  make  little  impact, 
althougrh  they  are  linf>ortant. 

This  becomes  apparent  when  we  begin  to 
examine  the  impleaientatlon  of  ttils  nation's 
commitment  to  provide  evary  rtiUd,  regard- 
less of  his  race  or  neighborhood,  an  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  tbe  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic wealth  of  tbe  country. 

For  the  youngsters  who  has  been  subjected 
to  a  sutffitandard  school  because  of  his  race, 
programs  are  stUl  grossly  IntMlequate  to  meet 
the  actual  need  In.  too  many  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. Likewise,  for  the  youngsters  from  fam- 
niea,  while  and  non-wtalte,  who  represent 
the  perpetual  cycles  of  i^noranee  identified 
with  the  poor,  there  is  stUl  a  terrible  lack  of 
imaginative  programs  which  already  have 
shown  promise. 

Tet  we  are  constantly  veminded  that  in  to- 
day's society  it  Is  imperative  that  one  be 
prepared  to  order  to  enjoy  some  security  in 
the  world  of  work.  This  means  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  skills  Is  more  important  today 
than  ever  before. 

Even  if  the  entire  educational  system  was 
geared  to  meet  the  donands  of  Industry  and 
modem  living,  a  significant  number  of  young 
people  could  not  meet  the  challenge  because 
there  would  still  remain  ttie  special  problems 
of  the  poor  and  the  minority  group  student 
for  a  long  time  to  coase. 

Tliere  has  been  a  n>eanln«ful  beginning. 
Educators,  government  officials  and  con- 
cerned citizens  now  have  before  them  a 
voluminous  amount  of  data  gathered  in 
the  last  few  years  by  eon^ietent  scholars  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Never  before  has  there  been  the  candid 
probing  of  tbe  tinderlylog  oMues  of  ignor- 
ance and  educational  deprivation  as  was  pro- 


*  Walter  O.  Davis  Is  Dtoeator  of  the  AFL- 
OIO  Department  of  Bdaoattoa. 


duced  at  the  request  of  the  Congress  and 
President  smce  196S. 

Two  significant  studies  sponsored  by  tbe 
federal  govement  have  produced  the  best 
existing  profile  of  the  public  education  sys- 
tem as  it  relates  to  the  poor  and  to  the  eth- 
nic mlnoritiee. 

I  refer  to  "Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity" by  James  S.  Coleman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  a  study  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  "Racial  Isolation  in  the 
Public  Schools."  a  report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

The  Coleman  Report  examined  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  school,  searching  for  the 
presence  or  lack  of  equality  of  educational 
opportvmlty.  Together  with  his  colleagues. 
I>r.  Coleman  probed  for  the  tangible  indica- 
tors of  a  quality  school,  i.e,  laboratories, 
textbooks,  libraries,  etc..  as  well  as  tbe  in- 
tangibles. On  the  latter,  his  survey  covered 
such  things  as  the  characteristics  of  p)arents. 
students  and  teacher.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  teachers  with  regard  to  their  back- 
ground, salary  level,  verbal  abilities  and 
attitude  toward   their   Jobs. 

The  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the 
students,  the  education  of  their  parents 
and  the  attitudes  1;he  pupils  have  toward 
themselves  and  their  ability  to  affect  their 
own  destinies,  as  well  as  their  academic 
aspirations,  also  were  assessed. 

Great  care  has  gone  into  the  survey  and 
the  Interpretation  of  its  results.  Whether 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  professionals 
in  the  field  agree  with  the  analysis  of  tbe 
data  collected  remains  to  be  seen.  In  any 
event,  we  now  have  a  frame  of  reference 
to  make  some  Judgments  as  we  get  on  with 
the  task  of  eliminating  the  dual  standard 
and  substandard  schools  of  the  nation. 

The  U.  3.  Civil  Right  Commission  report 
zeros  in  on  the  racial  aspect  of  education. 
Particular  emphasis  was  given  to: 

1.  The  extent  of  racial  Isolation  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  extent  of  the  disparity 
In  educational  achievement  between  white 
and  Negro  schoolchildren. 

2.  Factors  contributing  to  school  segrega- 
tion. 

3.  The  relationship,  impact  and  effects  of 
racial  lactation  on  tbe  attitudes  and  inter- 
racial associations  of  Negroes  and  whites. 

4.  Current  programs  designed  to  remedy 
any  educational  disadvantage  and  relieve 
racial  isolation. 

Unlike  the  Coleman  Report,  tbe  Com- 
mission has  made  reconunendations  calling 
on  the  Congress  to  take  additional  legisla- 
tive steps  on  the  basic  problem. 

The  basic  problem,  of  course,  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  young  p>eople  caught  in  ths 
web  of  poverty  and  race  discrimination 
acquire  the  basic  tools  to  enable  them  to 
participate  In  the  education  and  training 
programs  designed  to  prepare  them  to  hold 
their  own  In  the  competition  for  good  Jobs. 

Howevw.  the  concern  should  not  stop 
there.  We  also  value  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  all  the  people.  If  we  are  ever  going 
to  complete  the  task  of  natlonbuilding,  the 
ideal  of  raismg  the  educational  level  of  all 
citizens  means  we  must  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto  dwellers  of  all  races — 
especially  the  very  young  now  entering 
school.  School  quality  has  less  effect  on 
achievement  than  the  student's  family  back- 
ground and  the  social  environment  ot  the 
student  body,  according  to  the  latest  studies. 

The  Commission  report  stated  that  "In  the 
few  years  which  separate  their  Infancy  from 
entry  into  school,  children  are  exposed  to 
profound  formative  Influence.  During  those 
years,  verbal  skills  and  styles  of  speech  and 
thought  are  shaped,  a  child's  view  of  him- 
self develops  and  bis  aspirations  begin  to 
form.** 

Few  programs  exist  which  reach  pre-school 
children  and  effectively  address  themselves 
to  tbU  point.  The  ghetto  child,  therefore. 


enters  school  with  all  tbe  negatives  acquir«(] 
from  his  environment.  These  negatives  miut 
be  overcome  by  the  time  be  reaches  tlu 
starting  line  in  tbe  race  for  educational 
achievement  if  he  is  to  avoid  carrying  thli 
burden  through  school  life. 

By  now.  none  of  this  can  be  characterized 
as  new  information  never  discussed  by  th« 
scholars  and  social  scientists  of  America.  Yet 
it  seems  mcredlble  that  current  progranu 
are  not  recelvmg  fuller  public  support  and 
attention.  Meanwhile,  the  child  bom  in  ths 
ghetto,  of  parents  who  themselves  have  been 
subject  to  the  Influence  of  the  ghetto,  con- 
tinues  on  a  coUlson  course  with  what  ha 
often  considers  a  hostile  society  which  alms 
to  keep  him  down.  What  incentive  to  learn 
can  be  exepected  of  these  young  people  who, 
by  beet  government  estimates,  number  ap- 
proximately 6  million? 

The  federal  government  also  baa  taXea. 
sc»ne  meanlngf\il  first  steps  to  bring  about  s 
reorientation  of  school  administrators.  New 
functions  have  been  thrust  upon  them  as  a 
result  of  new  government  commitments. 
Among  these,  two  stand  out  In  importance: 

1.  Remedial  education  for  tbe  children  of 
Ullterate  |>arenta  and  victims  of  deficient 
schools;  and 

2.  Outreach  programs  decdgned  to  seek  out 
the  discouraged  and  undwmotlvated  and  to 
encourage  them  to  jwrticipate  in  the  avail- 
able servicea. 

Of  the  persent  organized  efforts  now  under 
way  with  regard  to  these  two  objectives  at 
the  local  level,  the  Teacher  Corps  and  ths 
More  Effective  School  program  are  proving 
themselves  and  deserve  full  support. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
expand  the  Teacher  Corps  to  five  times  it« 
present  size  by  1968.  Not  only  does  this  attest 
to  its  value  and  potential,  but  in  a  few  short 
years  it  will  have  developed  and  trained 
teachers  to  take  on  the  toughest  Job  in  the 
profession — trymg  to  inspire  children  of  tha 
slums  who  now  lack  an  Incentive  tc  learn. 

Little  known  so  far  is  the  More  Eflfective 
Schools  program — popularly  called  MES.  This 
program  was  first  formulated  by  a  committee 
of  selected  representatives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers'  Local  2  In  New 
Tork  City;  tbe  Council  of  Supervisory  Asso- 
ciations and  the  office  of  the  New  York  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

This  group  began  on  the  premise  that 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  when 
properly  challenged  and  given  the  means  for 
growth  and  learning,  can  make  remarkable 
academic  and  social  progreea  Accordingly, 
they  felt  a  new  design  for  education  must  be 
created. 

From  this  pomt,  they  set  out  to  design 
such  a  program  for  tbe  elementary  icbooi 
levels — one  which  would  be  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  tn  comparable 
schools.  TTiey  established  this  format: 

Limit  school  registers  (in  New  Tork  City, 
1,000  or  less  pupils) . 

Set  maximum  class  size  at  22;  kindergarten 
at  12  maximum. 

Each  group  of  three  classes  is  to  have  an 
additional  teacher.  The  "cluster"  teachw  li 
to  share  equally  in  the  responsibilities  of  the 
cluster. 

School  secretaries  are  to  be  provided  on 
the  ratio  of  one  per  250  children.  This  Is  to 
free  the  teacher  from  secretarial  chores. 

School  guidance  counselors  are  to  be  pro- 
vided on  the  ratio  of  ohe  per  350  chllctrea 

Each  MES  school  should  provide  care  for 
tbe  seriously  dlsturl>ed  child. 

Additional  teaching  positions  are  to  be 
filled  to  work  with  the  regular  classroom 
teacher.  This  would  permit  individual  at- 
tention to  be  given  a  child  or  a  small  group 
of  children. 

Provision  is  to  be  made  for  teacher  aide 
time  by  parents  at  tbe  ratio  of  1  hour  pe» 
day  per  20  children. 

Provision  for  a  yearly  special  contingency 
fund  at  the  ratio  of  >2.60  per  pupil  is  to  be 
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used  for  special  purposes  as  the  need  of  the 
tcbool  requira 

Additional  special  fiuds  are  to  be  budg- 
eted for  supplies  above  the  rate  established 
for  regular  schools.  These  funds  represent  a 
substanticU  mcrease  ov«r  amounts  allotted 
to  regular  schools. 

Each  MES  school  is  to  have  a  fuU-Ome  psy- 
chologist, social  worker,  atteadanoe  teacher, 
speech  therapist  and  community  coordinator 
sssigned  to  it. 

At  least  one  psychiatrist  Is  allotted  for 
each  four  MES  schools.  He  serves  as  con- 
sultant to  the  regular  ssbool  cUnlcal  team 
and  to  the  teacher. 

A  iuU-tlme  health  coisDselor  is  to  be  p>ro- 
vlded  for  each  school. 

Additional  medical  and  dental  services  are 
to  be  offered  over  the  aoaount  of  services  pro- 
Tided  regular  schools. 

Special  funds  are  to  be  set  aside  for  staff 
orientation  programs  before  ttoe  opening  of 
each  school. 

Principals  and  assistant  prtncipals  are  to 
meet  regularly  with  the  staff  for  the  pxuTpose 
of  evaluating  practices  aad  to  exchange 
views. 

These  improvements  nxtr  not  appear  dra- 
matic but  they  are  comprehensive  In  alnUng 
St  the  basic  problem  of  these  special  children. 
Most  important  is  the  slmp)<>  proposition 
that  the  teacher  be  free  to  spend  100  percent 
of  her  time  teaching  and  not  acting  the  role 
of  policeman. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  MES  program.  Im- 
proved morale  among  staff,  children  and  par- 
ents was  clearly  observable. 

Program  evaluators  have  stated  categori- 
cally that  the  children  in  MBS  are  achieving 
at  a  higher  level  than  those  in  comparable 
echools  not  in  MES  prograus.  Also,  they  are 
making  greater  gains  aian  many  children  in 
"namal"  schools. 

A  keen  interest  in  the  program  is  develop- 
ing among  the  regular,  experienced  teachers. 
Fewer  than  20  out  of  800  teachers  left  the 
program  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  even 
though  all  had  the  privilege  of  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  year  without  prejudice. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged  Children  stated  in 
Its  January  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress that  "The  attitudes  of  teachers  are 
crucial  in  improving  tiie  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children." 

It  cited  simimer  schools  aided  by  Title  I 
<rf  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act  last  summer,  "the  atmosphere  of  experi- 
mentation" and  "fresh  feelings  of  success 
with  children"  as  Instrumental  in  changing 
traditional  teacher  attitudes. 

The  AFT  decided  bo  expand  the  scope  of 
ttU  program  and  l^>polnted  Simon  Beagle. 
»  »et«-an  teacher  now  beginning  his  41st  year 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system,  to  head 
a  national  program. 

Beagle  has  so  far  etusom^iged   interest  In 
the.  program  In  a  number  of  major  cities. 
Uaing  the  experience  gained  in  the  21  schools 
now   operating    in    New    York    City,    school 
boards  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  Den- 
*er  have  approved  MES  programs.  The  pro- 
grwa  Is  under  consideration  in  the  District 
M  Columbia.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Cleve- 
»n<l,  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  St.  Louis,  Phoenix. 
MO  Diego.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  cost.  Most  school 
•yatems  have  already  aUocated  their  proposed 
budgets  for  fiscal  year   1968.  Any  additional 
•ervlces  required  by  the  MES  program  would 
necessarily  mean  the  resetting  of  priorities. 
The  Job  now  U  to  somehow  bring  home 
»  education  and  other  public  officials  that 
not  only  is  the  increased  ccmt  an  investment 
M  human  resources,  but  that  at  least  part 
?i  !rf.  "^<='"^^e  will  be  offset  In  a  reduction 
m  delinquency  and  other  soetel  ills  plaguing 
toierica's  cities.  In-depth  treatment  of  the 
^oblems  of  the  ghetto  youngster  through 
™»wy    improved    teaching    techniques    and 
^Ices  hopefully  will  lead  to  a  clearer  per- 
VKU\t  of  life  for  the  yo«ngster,  thus  mak- 
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Ing  him  more  responsive  to  tbe  opportimltlee 
now  available  to  htm 

This  stiU  leaves  room  for  other  program*. 
Offloe  at  Economic  Opportunity  projects  such 
as  Head  Start  can  be  coordmated  with  MES 
progrtans.  Model  city  programs  could  elimi- 
nate tbe  physical  gloom  of  tbe  ghetto  and. 
through  the  construction  of  libraries  and 
other  faculties,  truly  create  a  new  world  and 
a  decent  start  for  today's  disadvantaged 
children. 

A  significant  area  of  present  day  discus- 
sion involves  the  serious  question,  "Shall  the 
minority  group  community  press  for  quality 
education  in  the  existing  systems  or  shall 
the  main  effort  be  directed  toward  Integrated 
education?" 

Among  the  pros  and  cons,  there  emerge 
two  distinct  trends.  One  argues  It  has  been 
proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  problem  Is  to  completely 
alx>llsh  the  segregated  school.  The  other  ar- 
gument says  complete  integration  will  not  be 
achieved  wlthm  the  next  decade  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  not  shortchange  today's  mi- 
nority group  youngsters  any  further;  they 
must  have  quality  education  in  the  ghetto 
school  now. 

Fear  of  pursuing  either  course  arUes  since 
it  has  not  been  made  clear  that  both  efforts 
can  and  must  be  vigorously  pursued 
concurrently. 

Before  positions  on  this  question  become 
polarized,  with  little  done  in  either  direc- 
tion, representatives  of  aU  positions  should 
meet  and  try  to  agree  to  a  common  approach 
and  with  the  single  objective  that  tbe  pubUc 
schools  are  to  provide  the  highest  possible 
educational  opportunity  while  mortng  ahead 
to  end  the  segregated  system  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  appears  to  be 
the  proper  agency  to  give  leadership  on  this 
vital  question. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  differences  over  ap- 
proach were  allowed  to  contribute  to  any 
further  delay  In  effectively  working  toward 
the  conamon  goal  of  providing  quaUty  educa- 
tion for  all  children  in  the  United  States 


activities  Indicate  a  broad  knowledge  and 
experience  in  matters  relating  to  equal 
opportunity  and  a  desire  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  imderprlvlleged.  It  does, 
however,  bring  into  Government  service 
an  Individual  who  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existing  situation  and  who 
can  present  a  fresh  and  an  authentic 
view  heretofore  lacking. 

Leaders  in  the  Mexican  American 
community  in  my  own  district  have  ex- 
perienced some  frustration  in  being  un- 
able to  present  problems  and  conditions 
deserving  attention  under  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  program.  I  think 
we  must  admit  that  In  all  probability  we 
have  taken  too  much  for  granted  and 
have  assumed  that  problems  would  have 
a  way  of  working  themselves  out  to  a 
solution,  but  the  question  Is  what  degree 
of  solution  Is  satisfactory.  Opportunity 
for  employment  and  education  are  more 
basic  in  many  instances  with  our  Mexi- 
can American  citizens  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  society.  With  such  ow>or- 
tunlties  assured,  theSse  citizens  win  take 
their  place  of  responsibility  in  our  society 
as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Smenes, 
in  this  new  capacity  will  afford  better  op- 
portunities for  these  developments 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lend  my 
hearty  support  to  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Ximenes,  in  order  that 
his  valuable  service  will  soon  be  applied 
to  the  great  problems  involved. 


Qarlet  A.  Rntto 


Vicente  T.  Ximenes 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  appointing  Vi- 
cente T.  Ximenes  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  and  at 
the  same  time  creating  a  new  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs,  to  be  headed  by  Mr.  Ximenes,  Is 
most  commendable. 

The  action  of  the  President  In  appoint- 
ing Mr.  Ximenes  not  only  fills  a  vacancy, 
but  It  fills  a  void.  I  would  not  assert  that 
there  has  been  willful  neglect  of  efforts 
to  provide  greater  opportunity  for  Mexi- 
can American  citizens,  but  empiiasls  has 
been  placed  elsewhere  for  too  long,  and 
to  ignore  obvious  needs  is  not  doing  the 
program  for  the  betterment  of  aU  citi- 
zens any  good.  It  reflects  on  the  entire 
effort.  But  this  appointment  of  a  highly 
qualified  man  with  an  impressive  back- 
ground should  provide  a  voice  for  Mexi- 
can Americans  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erly heard  in  the  immediate  past. 

This  is  not  assuming  that  Mr.  Ximenes 
is  expected  to  devote  his  attention  in 
this  direction  only,  because  his  former 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
I  received  a  communication  to  the  effect 
that  in  recognition  of  the  death  recently 
of  a  giant  of  my  community,  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly  passed  a  reso- 
lution honoring  him  and  calling  on  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  name  a  play- 
ground for  him. 

The  name  I  refer  to  is  Charles  A.  Russo. 
Since  the  Pennsylvania  resolution  de- 
scribed him  and  his  contribuUona  to 
America  very  well,  rather  than  repeat 
those  words  I  will  Include  the  entli« 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hoxrsx   Resolution-   32 
(In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  27,  1967) 
Charles  A   Russo.  a  native  of  Philadelphia 
and  founder  of  De  Val  Corporation.  De  Ruse 
Machine  Products  Company  and  FUte  Engi- 
neering, left  his  mark  on  our  lives  and  has 
passed  on. 

He  was  raised  in  the  Tocony  section  of 
Pliiladelphla,  in  which  he  built  his  factories 
Through  his  drive  and  belief  in  people  he  was 
able  to  create  Jobs  for  hundreds.  TO  know 
and  associate  with  him  was  both  an  honor 
and  a  challenge.  He  had  faith  in  people  He 
helped  them.  And  he  loved  chUdren.  The 
youngsters  were  able  to  enjoy  Tocony  Park 
to  its  fullest  extent  because,  vmknown  to  al- 
most all  the  residents,  he  paid  for  the  elec- 
tricity used  to  Ulumlnate  the  park  at  night. 
Charles  A.  Russo  served  with  distinction 
in  the  United  States  Navy  in  World  War  n. 
In  peaceUme,  as  an  Industrtallst,  be  Insisted 
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that  the  producta  manufactured  In  his  plants 
lor  our  armed  forces  be  perfect  In  every  de- 
tail. Patriotism  was  a  way  of  life  with  him. 
This  leglalatlve  body  should  commend  his 
humanitarian  efforts  and  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia should  pay  special  honor  to  his 
memory;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Hoxjse  of  Representa- 
tive* pavue  In  its  deliberations  to  pay  honor 
to  Charles  R.  Russo  whose  demonstration  of 
Interest  In  his  fellowman  we  all  could  emu- 
late: and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  City  of  Philadelphia  be 
requested  to  change  the  name  of  Tocony  Park 
Playground  located  on  the  block  bounded  by 
Cottmas  Avenue,  Edmund  Street,  Blelgh 
Street  and  Torresdale  Avenue  to  the  "Charles 
A.  Russo  Playground"  In  his  memory:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  City  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


•2  mUUon  of  his  Income,  and  had  nothing 
left  to  tax. 

But  his  $2  million  adjusted  gross  Income 
did  not  Include  interest  on  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds,  for  example,  and  he  has  plenty 
of  them. 

Nor  does  It  Include  write-offs  for  drilling 
and  developmental  costs  In  the  gas  and  oil 
industry,  nor  one-half  of  capital  gains. 

He  has  thousands  of  dollars  of  Income 
from  all  of  these  sources — and  more — that 
he  doesnt  have  to  Include  In  his  »2  million 
adjusted  figure. 

Tax  laws  are  so  complex  that  just  listing 
exemptions  takes  the  Treasury  Dept.  1,000 
pages 

Some  congressmen  have  been  battling  un- 
successfully for  years  to  close  the  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Until  the  holes  are  closed  you  can  take 
cheer  In  the  fact  that  nothing  keeps  you 
from  taking  advantage  of  some  of  the  same 
breaks  In  the  future  providing  you  make  a 
million. 


Millionaire*  Aided  by  Tax  Loopholes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  loopholes  In  our  tax  laws 
have  long  been  known  to  all  of  us.  but 
action  to  close  them  has  never  been  easy 
to  achieve. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  presenta- 
tions of  this  situation  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  AFL-CIO  News.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  all 
of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Insert  it  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SoMB  Pat  Nothino:   Millionaires  Aided  by 
Tax  Loopholes 
There  were  482  Individuals  who  made  tl 
million   or  more   In   1964 — and   19   of   these 
did  not  pay  a  cent  of  Income  tax. 

In  1963,  20  millionaires  of  a  total  of  371 
got  off  tax  free. 

This  year,  about  24  will  have  figured  a 
way  to  avoid  paying  Income  tax  for  1966. 

Their  secret  Is  taking  advantage  of  loop- 
holes la  U-S.  tax  laws — loopholes  that  exist 
only  when  you  make  lots  of  money. 

Out  of  66.4  million  tax  returns  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  in  1964. 
95.7  percent  were  for  adjusted  gross  incomes 
of  tlS.OOO  or  lees. 

About  half  of  all  returns.  33  million,  were 
for  lncome«  of  $6,000  or  less. 

People  who  earn  their  living  solely  from 
wagee  and  salarlee  are  the  victims  of  loop- 
holes In  the  law. 

How  doea  a  big  money  earner  go  about 
escaping  taxes? 

Here  la  a  case  of  a  person  whose  1965  ad- 
}\isted  gross  Income  was  (2  million  and  who 
paid  no  taxes : 

"Unlimited  charitable  deductions"  Is  the 
key. 

To  qualify,  the  millionaire's  charitable  con- 
trlbutlona.  plus  his  Inccxne  tax,  had  to  exceed 
90  percent  of  his  taxable  Income  for  eight 
out  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

Most  taxpayers,  even  If  they  Itemize  their 
deductions  on  the  "long  form,"  can  deduct 
only  up  to  20  percent  of  their  net  taxable 
income  aa  contributions  to  charity. 

Once  the  millionaire  qualified  under  the 
"unlimited  charitable  deductions"  loophole, 
he  started  giving  money  away. 

Total  contributions  by  him  totaled  tl.9 
million  and  he  also  paid  $50,000  In  state  In- 
come tax.  In  other  words,  he  paid  out  all 


Bristol,   Va.-Tenn.,   Honors   Hero   of  the 
Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, May  28.  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremonies  to  dedicate  a 
monument  to  Pfc.  Fred  L.  Richardson  Jr., 
of  Bristol,  who  was  killed  in  action  In 
Vietnam. 

I  thank  especially  Mrs.  Clarence  Bur- 
ley,  whose  Idea  the  monument  was.  and 
whose  determination  made  it  a  reality, 
and  I  point  out  in  her  own  words  the 
reason  she  strove  to  have  this  monument 
erected: 

I  started  this  project  to  Inspire  youth  of 
all  races  to  become  more  active  and  partici- 
pate in  all  phases  of  religious,  patriotic,  and 
civic  organisations  and  to  learn  the  value  of 
helping  others  by  working  together  for  the 
common  good  of  all  people. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Burley  and  all 
those  who  participated  In  the  realization 
of  this  memorial. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Bristol. 
Tenn.-Va.,  newspapers  describe  the 
events  of  that  l>eautiful  Sunday  after- 
noon when  In  quiet  and  simple  dignity  a 
freedom's  hero  was  honored  by  the  peo- 
ple of  his  hometown: 

Dedication   Set  Today — Monument   Honors 
Bristol  Soldizb  Slaqj  in  VnrrNAM 

A  monument  hongrlng  Fred  Lewis  Richard- 
son. Jr.,  believed  to  be  the  first  Bristol  Negro 
killed  In  Vietnam,  wlU  be  dedicated  In 
ceremonies  at  4  pjn.  today. 

On  hand  for  the  dedication  at  the  Tenneya 
American  Ijegion  Poet  No.  87,  1040  Fifth  St., 
win  be  a  host  of  local,  state  and  area  dlgnl- 
tarlee.  Including  both  Bristol  mayors.  Con- 
gressman James  H.  QuUlen,  Isaac  Freeman  of 
Congressman  William  Wampler's  Bristol  staff, 
Mrs.  Wampler  and  Ool.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Blank- 
enbeckler. 

Other  honored  guests  will  Include  Bristol 
Tennessee  Police  Chief  Mack  Oodsey;  W.  H. 
Ijane,  supervisor  of  Jacobs  Oreek  Job  Oorps- 
men:  Abe  Thweatt,  Job  Oorpsmen  work 
leader:  and  Al  Kelly,  Job  Corps  Center 
director. 

The  dedication  represents  long  months  of 
untiring  efforts  at  a  dttzens  committee  rep- 


resented by  Mrs.  Mildred  Btirley,  who  first 
conceived  the  monximent  "aa  a  tribute  to 
Richardson  and.  hopefully,  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  all  Bristol  youth." 

The  late  soldier,  son  of  Mrs.  Fred  Richard- 
son Delaney  and  stepson  of  Pred  Delaney,  was 
one  of  the  first  Negroes  to  graduate  from 
Tennessee  High  School.  He  later  cut  short  a 
promising  Eu;ademlc  career  at  Tennessee  Tech 
to  enlist  m  the  service. 

A  few  months  later,  his  body  was  returned 
to  Bristol  for  a  hero's  burial  with  full  mili- 
tary  honors  and  he  since  has  been  posthu- 
mously honored  by  both  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  governments. 

A  highlight  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  the 
posthumous  presentation  to  Richardson's 
family  of  two  South  Vietnamese  war  med.iis 
by  Capt.  R.  J.  Barrios. 

The  bulk  of  the  manual  labor  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  memorial  has  been  done  by  a 
contingent  from  the  Jacobs  Creek  Jobs  Corps 
Center  and  the  corpsmen  will  lay  a  wreath  al 
the  foot  of  the  monument  following  its  un- 
veiling. 

In  charge  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  Capt. 
Barrios,  instructor  of  ROTC  from  East  Ten- 
nessee State  University  In  Johnson  City.  The 
actual  unveiling  of  the  steel-cut  marble  and 
stone  edifice  wUl  be  done  by  Mrs.  Burley. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  Bristol  Tennessee 
Mayor  Wesley  Davis  will  read  letters  of  ac- 
knowledgement praising  the  project  from 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  two  city 
governments,  and  Sen.  Albert  Gore. 

Isaac  Freeman  will  read  letters  of  acknowl- 
edgment from.  Rep.  Wampler  and  from  Ten- 
nessee Sen.  Howard  Baker. 

Other  pre-unvelllng  events  will  Include  the 
Invocation  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Williams, 
newly  appwlntad  pastor  of  John  Wesley  Meth- 
odist Church:  the  national  anthem  performed 
by  the  Tennessee  High  School  band  under 
the  direction  of  L.  Howard  Nlcar:  Introduc- 
tion of  Boys'  Club  members  by  Bristol  Vir- 
ginia Mayor  Fred  Geromanos:  and  Introduc- 
tion of  Jobs  Oorpsmen  and  Boy  Scouts  who 
will  lead  the  pledgee  to  the  flag. 

The  monument  represents  a  $3,000  fund- 
raising  project  begun  some  months  ago  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Burley.  "This  monu- 
ment represents  only  the  beginning  of  a  me- 
morial garden  which  we  hope  to  complete  at 
the  Tenneva  Post,"  Mrs.  Burley  said. 

"We  will  also  form  a  corporation  and  name 
a  board  of  directors  to  help  make  an  annual 
Fred  Richardson  cash  award  to  an  outstand- 
ing high  school  student,"  she  said. 

Financial  assistance  has  come  from 
throughout  the  Bristol  area  and  from  former 
Bristolians  and  distant  relatives  of  Richard- 
son from  New  York,  Chicago,  Colorado  and 
other  states. 

The  monument,  a  $1,500  stone  affair,  has  a 
legend  In  memory  of  Richardson  sand-blasted 
Into  the  surface  and  Is  set  off  In  a  land- 
scaped area  with  an  Inlaid  marble  walk  and 
platform. 

Family  members  from  New  York.  Knox- 
vllle,  Roanoke.  NashvUle.  Ohio.  Colorado. 
Kentucky  and  both  Brlstola  are  expected  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  unveiling. 

Two  permanent  urns  donated  by  the  Albert 
King  family  will  be  placed  beside  the  monu- 
ment during  the  ceremonies. 

Recent  cash  donations  have  come  from  Mn. 
Karl  Harrop;  Mrs.  Frank  DeFrtece;  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Delaney  Jr..  Denver,  Colo  ;  Mrs. 
Pauline  Bradley,  Knoxvllle;  the  Monday 
Evening  Club  of  the  Twin  City:  Mrs  Do- 
retha  Boyd.  Roanoke;  Mrs.  Debrea  Rhea: 
Mrs.  Catherine  Rogers:  the  Bristol  Beautifl- 
cation  Foundation;  and  the  30th  Century 
Club. 

Recent  donations  of  labor  and  materials 
came  from  Wood  Howell  Niirsery;  Edmonds 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.;  Paty  Lumber  Co  :  Ro- 
den  Electric  Supply  Co.;  Bristol  Tennessee; 
and  Gillespie  and  Robinson  Funeral  Home. 
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UoNUMENT  Dedicated  fob  Latx  Pkivatx  Fibst 
Class  RicBABDSOM 
(By  Richard  Boyd) 
In  yesterday's  sun  blazing  afternoon,  the 
Iste  Pfc.  Fred  L.  Richardson  Jr.  was  made 
(Q  official  hero  of  Bristol. 

And  the  things  he  died  for  on  a  battle- 
fldd  in  South  Vietnam  on  May  3,  1966.  wer* 
enumerated  and  praised  by  ofilotals  of  both 
Bilstols.  spokesmen  for  the  military.  Ameri- 
can Legion  officials  and  First  District  Con- 
gressman James  H.  Qulllea. 

The  spirit  of  Richardson  prevailed  at  the 
occasion — ceremonies  for  the  unveiling  of  a 
permanent  monument  In  his  honor  at  the 
Tenneva  American  Legion  Post  No.  87 — and 
in  the  words  of  others,  the  portrait  of  a 
common  man  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  his  country  was  depicted. 

Rep.  Quillen.  who  rushed  to  the  cere- 
monies from  a  wreath  laying  event  at  Moun- 
tain Home.  Tenn..  said  Rlckardson  exempli- 
fied the  spirit  of  the  American  fighting  man 
of  all  times. 

"My  heart  here  today  Is  with  all  fighting 
men  of  all  times  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  great  things  for  which  America 
itands."  Quillen  said. 

Rep.  William  C.  Wampler  of  Virginia's 
Ninth  District  said.  In  a  leHer  read  by  Issae 
Freeman,  his  Bristol  field  representative, 
that,  "as  a  citizen  of  Bristol  I  share  your 
pride  In  Pfc.  Richardson,  a  pride  that  stems 
not  from  the  fact  he  died  in  a  war  half  a 
world  away,  but  rather  from  tbe  realization 
that  his  was  the  type  of  clUzenshlp  that 
reoognized  the  need  to  defend  the  Ideals  of 
his  country  and  help  his  fellow  man."  In 
the  searing  brightness  of  tbe  sun.  which 
seemed  to  symbolize  Uie  tone  of  the  cere- 
monies, several  members  of  the  Richardson 
family.  som«  from  Colorado  and  New  York, 
blinked  through  moistened  eyea  and  kept 
tbelr  attention  riveted  on  the  draped  monu- 
ment. 

Capt.  Roy  J.  Barrloe  of  the  ROTC  Dejiart- 
ment  of  East  Tennessee  State  University, 
who  was  master  of  ceremonies,  said  "we  who 
enjoy  the  privileges  these  war  dead  seek 
to  preserve  must  do  what  we  can  to  at  least 
honor  what  they  have  done." 

And  this  theme— recognition  of  the  price 
Richardson  and  other  war  dead  have  paid 
and  the  duty  of  the  living  to  see  that  the 
ucrlflcea  are  not  forgotten — was  echoed 
throughout  In  the  remarks  of  those  present 
snd  acknowledgments  of  others  who  could 
not  attend. 

Bristol  Tennessee  Mayor  Wesley  Davts, 
prior  to  reading  letters  of  acknowledgment 
Mid  Richardson's  death  was  an  example 
"that  the  men  erf  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
are  willing  to  do  what  Is  right  so  free  men 
can  assemble.  This  monument  attests  to  the 
ttct  he  did  not  die  in  vain." 

Davis  read  letters  from  President  and  Mrs. 
Lyndon  Johnson,  Tennessee  Gov.  Buford  El- 
lington, Tennessee  Senator  Albert  Gore  and 
Sen.  Howard  Baker  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Harry 
Wright  of  the  Veteran's  Administration  In 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn.,  and  several  Inter- 
ested persons  throughout  the  two  states. 

Quillen.  who  made  the  main  address,  said 
It  was  a  tragedy  that  some  in  America  would 
•xDTi.  spit  on,  and  destroy  the  American  flag. 
"Desecration  of  the  AMericsm  flag  must  be 
put  to  an  end."  Quillen,  who  recently  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  U.S.  House  to  make  flag 
toecratlon  a  federal  offenae.  said. 

He  predicted  his  bill  would  be  passed  dur- 
ing the  present  term  of  Congress. 

But  it  was  a  day  primarily  to  honor 
nw»4rdson.  the  first  Negro  from  Bristol  to 
al*  in  Vietnam,  and  honored  he  was. 

C^>t  Barrios  cited  his  service  record  and 
«W  Richardson  received  the  Purple  Heart. 
"•Military  Medal  and  the  Vietnam  Cross 
with  palms  for  gallantry  from  South  Vlet- 
"•01  and  the  Bronze  Star  with  V  from  the 
Oa.  government. 

Richardson,  who  was  20  when  he  died  while 
"•<llng  a  platoon  attack  on  North  Vietna- 


mese gun  emplacements,  was  the  first  Negro 
to  graduate  from  Bristol  Tennessee  High 
School  and  cut  short  a  promising  academic 
career  at  Tennessee  Tech  to  enter  the  armed 
services. 

Brought  back  a  few  months  later  In  the  im- 
personal gray  casket  of  the  military  dead, 
he  waa  buried  with  military  honors — but. 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Clarence 
Burley,  a  drive  was  begun  to  assure  that  his 
memory  would  not  be  forgotten. 

This  drive,  directed  by  Mrs.  Burley  and 
through  the  efforts  of  many  Bristol  citizens, 
culminated  In  the  erection  of  the  $1,600 
monument  on  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Legion  Post. 

Much  of  the  actual  manual  labor  was  done 
by  members  of  the  Jacobs  Creek  Job  Corps 
Center  and  Job  Corpsmen  formed  a  color 
guard  around  the  monument  during  the 
ceremonies  and  laid  a  wreath  at  the  foot 
of  It. 

Decorative  urns  were  donated  by  the  Albert 
King  family  and  R.  C.  Vance  of  Tri-Clty 
Monument  helped  secure  the  sand  stone  and 
marble  ediface. 

The  Tennessee  High  School  band,  imder 
the  direction  of  George  Wenger,  assistant 
director,  played  several  selections  throughout 
the  ceremonies  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  L.  Wll- 
llama,  newly  appointed  pastor  ot  the 
John  Wesley  Methodist  Church,  gave  the 
Invocation. 

With  the  piercing  tones  of  "Tape"  played 
by  a  THS  band  member,  the  approximately 
250  parsons  In  attendance  gave  a  final 
tribute  to  Richardson — a  salute  of  gratitude. 
And  the  monument,  then  was  left  to  re- 
flect the  sun's  rays  In  the  hot  afternoon. 


Ashbj'i  Bicentennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHTJSirra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  historic  town  of  Ashby,  Mass.,  In  my 
district  is  celebrating  Its  200th  anniver- 
sary with  impressive  community  exer- 
cises. 

Ashby  was  formed  In  1667  from  parta 
of  Townsend,  Pitchburg,  and  Ashbum- 
ham  after  a  2-year  fight  led  by  John 
Pitch,  after  whom  Pitchburg  was  named, 
for  separate  status.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  on  March  30,  1767,  and  the 
first  selectmen  were  John  Pitch,  John 
Locke,  and  John  Jones. 

While  Ashby  has  remained  primarily 
a  rural  community,  town  records  show 
that  there  was  small  industry  as  long  ago 
as  1750  when  James  Locke  operated  a 
gristmUl  powered  by  water  from  WHlard 
Brook.  By  1850.  there  were  several  small 
mOls.  One  of  them  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  factory  to  make  tubs  and  paUs  in 
Massachusetts. 

Today  farming  is  still  conducted  in 
Ashby.  but  most  of  Its  people  commute 
to  their  employment  in  Pitchburg, 
Worcester,  or  Boston. 

In  recognition  of  Ashby's  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day an  appropriate  resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  which  ex- 
tends greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
poeple  of  Ashby  on  this  historic  anni- 
versary. , 

Actually,  Ashby  began  celebrating  its 


anniversary  on  March  4  of  this  year 
with  a  bicentennial  dinner,  which  I  was 
greatly  honored  to  attend,  and  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarta  the  address  I 
gave  at  this  opening  event  of  the  anni- 
versary. * 

Earlier  this  month,  as  part  of  the  bi- 
centennial program,  there  was  a  fire- 
men's parade  and  muster  In  Ashby.  This 
first  event  of  the  extensive  anniversary 
program  was  held  on  June  11  at  Allen 
Pield. 

This  Friday,  there  will  be  a  tour  of 
historic  homes  In  the  community,  an  ex- 
hibit of  arts  and  crafts  and  an  anniver- 
sary pageant  In  the  elementary  school 
auditorium.  The  pageant  will  be  re- 
peated on  Saturday. 

On  Jime  24.  an  open  air  supper  will  be 
held  in  the  evening  on  the  town  com- 
mon, to  be  followed  by  square  dancing 
in  the  elementary  school  auditorium. 
A  nondenomlnatlcmal  worship  service 
wUl  take  place  on  Sunday,  June  25,  on 
the  town  common.  This  will  be  followed 
by  a  barbecue  dinner  at  noon  and  a  band 
concert  in  the  sif  temoon. 

Other  events  on  the  Ashby  anniver- 
sary program  include  an  oldtlme  band 
concert  on  the  town  cc«nm(Hi  on  July  12. 
a  road  race  and  field  events  at  Allen 
Field  on  September  30,  and  a  huge  bi- 
centennial parade  on  October  8. 

ThiB  Is  a  most  Impressive  anniversary 
program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  was  a  dis- 
tinct honor  and  pleasiire  for  me  to  be 
able  to  participate  In  the  March  blcen- 
tenial  dinner  which  Initiated  the  200th 
birthday  of  the  fine  town  of  Ashby.  I 
was  very  much  Impressed  with  t2ie  din- 
ner and  the  gathering,  which  was  in  the 
finest  tradition  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  tumult,  the 
shouting,  the  agitation,  and  the  signs  of 
uneasiness  which  surround  us  these  days, 
it  was  a  most  refreshing  experience  for 
me  to  attend  this  large  anniversary  cele- 
bration meeting  of  sincere,  Qedlcated 
Americans  and  to  Join  with  them  In 
starting  so  enthusiastically  the  program 
for  the  observance  of  the  bicentennial 
anniversary  of  their  town. 

The  program  of  the  occasion  was  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  conducted  by  the 
able  master  of  ceremonies  and  spiritual 
leader,  Rev.  Lawrence  M.  Jaffa,  and  the 
invocation  was  given  by  the  able,  spirit- 
ual leader.  Father  Thomas  P.  Brosnan. 
The  reading  erf  the  town  charter  by  John 
P.  Nash,  town  moderator,  was  extremely 
interesting  and  it  vividly  recalled  the 
early  days  of  the  Nation. 

The  Ashby  Oratorio  Singers,  led  by 
their  very  brilliant,  dynamic  director. 
Mr.  Clark  Greene,  accompanied  by  a 
most  accomplished  pianist,  Connie 
Fanos,  sang  several  musical  selections  of 
a  spiritually  inspirational  nature,  remi- 
niscent of  past  days. 

Distinguished  public  officials  from 
town,  county.  State,  and  Nation  were 
present,  including  the  able,  distinguished 
Senator  John  E.  Harrington,  Jr.,  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Senate  and  the  able 
and  distinguished  Representative  George 
W.  Shattuck,  of  the  Massachusettts 
House  of  Representatives. 

Lovely,  young  ladles,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  bicentennial  queen,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  gathering  and  were  re- 
ceived with  great  enthusiasm.  They  were 
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all  typically  beautiful,  young  American 
girls  and  naturally  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  acclaimed  by  the  audience. 

Next  on  the  program  came  a  very 
remarkable  bicentennial  address  by  at- 
torney John  B.  Matson,  a  native  of 
Ashby.  a  prominent  lawyer  In  Boston, 
and  distinguished,  learned  former  chief 
examiner  of  the  Massachusetts  land 
court. 

Following  Mr.  Matson's  fine  speech  the 
Ashby  Oratorio  Singers  again  enter- 
tained the  audience,  this  time  with  the 
closing  nimiber.  "America  the  Beautiful," 
and  I  liave  never  heard  this  moving  song 
simg  with  more  feeling,  sensitivity  or 
better  effect.  Mr.  Greene  as  well  as  his 
singers  are  to  be  complimented  on  their 
fine  work. 

To  close  out  the  program,  benediction 
was  offered  by  the  able  spiritual  leader, 
Rev.  Rollin  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  and  that  con- 
cluded a  most  Impressive  program  which 
had  been  arranged  by  the  dinner  chair- 
man, Mrs.  George  J.  Thibault,  and  her 
group. 

I  am  very  happy.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  reference  to  this 
glowing,  first  event  of  the  Ashby,  Mass.. 
blcentermial  celebration  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  heartily  congratulate  the  leaders 
and  the  people  of  Ashby  for  the  good  be- 
ginning they  made  in  commencing  their 
200th  anniversary  celebration.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  rest  of  their  program  will  be  as 
noteworthy  and  successful  as  this  dinner. 
It  is  not  any  commonplace  thing  for  a 
town  or  commimity  to  celebrate  a  200th 
anniversary,  and  in  this  respect  Ashby  is 
indeed  singularly  honored.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  wonderful,  inspiring  night  I 
spent  at  the  Initial  event  of  the  bicen- 
tennial program,  and  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
who  so  kindly  invited  me  and  made  pos- 
sible for  me  such  a  memorable  evening. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  I 
was  Invited  by  my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Lyman,  to  visit  with  them  and 
some   friends   in    their   lovely    colonial 
home,  not  far  from  the  center  of  Ashby. 
My  night  with  my  friends  of  Ashby  was 
an  experience  which  I  shall  always  grate- 
fully remember.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
In  many  respects,  but  I  think  I  was  im- 
pressed most  with  its  projection  in  the 
total  community  of  those  values,  ways  of 
life   and   virtues   that   built   the   early 
foundations  and  sparked  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Nation. 

It  gave  me  the  chance  to  think  about 
the  people  who  founded  this  Nation  and 
their  ways,  the  sacrifices  they  made 
caj^ing  a  civilization  out  of  a  wilderness, 
and  infusing  it  with  life  and  splendor 
and  progress  that  has  been  so  much  part 
of  our  country's  origin,  development,  and 
growth. 

These  colonial  people  did  not  have  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  20th 
century,  but  neither  did  they  have  the 
unsettlement,  uneasiness  and  divisive 
elements  of  the  present  time. 

■niey  had  purpose,  Ideals,  high  goals, 
and  they  worked  together  faithfully. 
Industriously,  doggedly,  and  without 
thought  of  self  to  reach  them,  and  then 
turn  their  gains  over  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed them. 

The  question  Is:  Shall  we,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generations,  be  worthy  of  these 


invaluable  legacies  frcwn  our  past  herit- 
age? Shall  we,  in  our  day.  zealously  pre- 
serve them,  and  transmit  than  untar- 
nished and  unblemished  to  those  who 
come  after  us? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  wUI 
determine  by  and  large  the  destiny  of 
America  and  the  destiny  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  I  have  faith  that  Americans 
of  this  generation  will  take  up  their 
burden  and  their  torch  and  sustin  them 
for  our  own  great  Nation  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  congrat- 
ulatory resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereat  the  year  1967  marks  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  mcorporatlon  of 
the  town  of  Ashby,  MaasachuBetta;  and 

Whereaa  from  the  time  of  its  settlement 
the  people  of  Ashby  have  figured  conspicu- 
ously In  ttie  founding,  growth,  and  defense 
of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereaa  the  observance  of  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Ashby  Is  being  cele- 
brated this  month  with  Impreeslve  com- 
munity ceremonies:  and 

Wherea*  Ashby  Is  a  beautiful  commimity 
rich  In  historic  interest,  well  Imown  for  Its 
patrioUc  contributions,  noted  lor  its  many 
famous  tons  and  daxighters  who  distin- 
guished themselves  In  many  fields  of  en- 
deavor and  many  facets  of  American  civiliza- 
tion :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives extends  Its  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  people  of  Ashby.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occaalon  of  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  this  community  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  further  expressee  Its  ap- 
preclaUon  for  the  splendid  service*  rendered 
to  the  Nation  by  the  citizens  of  Ashby  dol- 
ing the  pest  two  hundred  years. 


Remarks  in  Part  of  Congressman  Philip  J. 
Pkilbik.  Ashby  Bicentennial  Dinner, 
March  4,  1967 

My  dear  friends.  It  Is  a  real  privilege, 
pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be  with  you 
tonight  upon  the  occasion  of  this  fine  Wck- 
off  dinner  commencing  the  celebration  of  the 
bicentennial  anniversary  of  the  lncori)ora- 
tlon  o*  the  beautiful  Town  of  Ashby. 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you — 
your  outetending  Committee,  your  able  and 
dlsUngulBhed  officials,  your  religious,  civil 
and  business  leaders,  and  all  the  people  of 
Ashby,  upon  this  most  unusual  anniversary, 
commemorating  your  200th  birthday.  Many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Ju»t  think  of  it.  my  friends,  200  years  of 
history,  starting  with  the  primitive  condi- 
tions ot  Colonial  New  England  and  spanning 
marveioUB  changes,  progress  and  fabulous 
developtaent  that  has  taken  place  In  the 
InterTenlng  years. 

Proim  very  early  days,  this  community  has 
been  noted  for  its  religious  and  patriotic 
dedldktton. 

Tbte  Town  was  founded  by  hardy,  God- 
fearlng  people  who  never  knew  fear  or  doubt, 
determined  men  and  women  committed  to 
belief  la  Divine  Providence  and  resolutely 
determl»ed.  at  all  costs,  to  live  under  in- 
stitution* of  freedom,  personal  liberty  and 
peace. 

The  story  of  Ashby  Is  Inspiring  and  thrill- 
ing. It  la  an  American  story,  a  story  of  prob- 
lems, struggles  and  sorrows,  but  also  8  story 
of  gain*  and  victories,  not  only  of  the  growth, 
weU-beUtc  and  happiness  of  this  wonderful 
community,  but  also  distinct  contrlbuUons 
to  the  great,  forward-moving  Ufestream  of 
nation*!  strength,  imlty  and  prosperity  that 
is  represented  by  our  country. 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  and  the  labors,  the 
loyalty  nnd  devotion  of  the  American  people 
throughout  the  years,  this  town  Is  now  part 
of  a  nation  that  Is  termed  the  giant  ot  the 
North  American  continent,  the  most  power- 
ful, riclXMt  and  moot  advanced  nation  in  the 
world.  Yes.  rich  beyond  contemplation, 
powerful    in    ways    that   truly    stagger    the 


Imagination,  rick  with  accumulations  of  in- 
dustry, tbe  retvrBS  of  commerce  and  labor 
and  the  higheet  standards  of  Uvlng  that  the 
world  baa  ever  lutuwB. 

Our  progrees  *•■  ^"^  been  confined  to  ma- 
terial pHTOgreaB.  'With  it.  has  come  unprece- 
dented progreee  in  tbe  arts,  eclence.  civiliza- 
tion, religion,  spiritual  development — prog- 
ress In  every  are*,  and  all  these  blessings 
which  the  ftmerlean  people  have  received 
have  their  proud  temples  in  this  beautirul 
New  England  town,  and  In  the  towns,  villages 
and  cities  spiread  from  coast  to  coast,  north, 
south,  east  and  west  all  over  this  great 
nation. 

It  can  be  said  that  you  people  of  Ashby, 
as  well  as  our  fellow  citizens  throughout 
this  broad  country,  have  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  that  come  with 
strength,  and  power,  and  the  endowments  ot 
free  government  bequeathed  to  u.s  by  our 
dedicated  ancestors  and  predecessors 

It  can,  and  should  be,  said  on  this,  and 
every  other  occasion,  that  you  have  shared 
the  great,  national  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made. 

You  have  lived  by  the  principles,  ideals  and 
values  which  have  made  this  nation  what 
It  Is. 

You  have  recognized  the  most  urgent  need 
that  has  confronted  us  In  the  past,  and  that 
confronts  us  today,  for  protecting  and 
guarding  these  great  blessings  of  liberty,  lo 
that  they  may  be  assured  In  perpetuity  for 
this  nation,  and  for  other  nations  that  share 
our  rich  heritage  of  freedom. 

In  looking  back  tonight  to  the  days  ol 
Ashby's  founding  in  an  uncharted  wildemtM 
200  years  ago,  we  can  take  real  pride  In  the 
resolution,  strength  of  character,  goodness  of 
heart,  absolute  fideUty  to  country  and  faith 
In  God  of  Ashby's  citizens  from  the  begin- 
ning and  throughout  many  generations  ot 
its  history. 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  be- 
stowed by  the  Creator  throughout  all  these 
years,  and  the  marvelous  work,  patience,  gal- 
lantry and  determination  of  those  who  have 
preceded  UB,  and  whose  cherished  memorj 
we  shall  always  honor. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  some  skeptics  and 
Ideologists  of  this  generation  may  think,  wt 
have  drawn  strength  and  Inspiration  as  t 
nation,  and  as  a  proud  people,  from  our  shin- 
ing, historical  past.  Even  as  we  recognlw. 
with  the  eloquent  poet,  that  "the  moving 
finger  writes,  and  having  writ,  moves  oa" 
that  we  can  never  turn  back  the  clock,  that 
the  nation  and  the  world  must  go  forward, 
must  go  upward  to  broader  higher  goate. 
must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  Incredlblt 
changes  that  are  taking  place  around  ui. 
which  are  made  necessary  by  the  lnescap*l)le 
demands  and  needs  of  the  nuclear.  Jet  •«• 
and  the  truly  fabtilous  times  In  which  w 
live. 

What  we  mu«t  recognize  with  special  em- 
phasis is  that  each  generation  must  labw 
to  keep  the  lampe  of  freedom  burning  and,  11 
necessary,  we  must  struggle  to  preserve  hu- 
man liberty,  and  freedom,  and  the  right  to 
enjoy  free,  democratic  government,  free  en- 
terprise, that  U  the  very  basU  of  this  nation. 
free,  reUglous  worship  and  individual  rigiiti 
that  are  so  precious  to  all  of  us. 

We  are  living  In  extremely  unsettled,  chal- 
lenging times.  In  this  dangerous  world. 
Where  aggressloa  and  tyranny  seek  to  destwj 
the  rights  of  aU  free  people,  we  must  stand. 
as  we  have  always  stood,  with  courage  *» 
high  purpose,  unalterably  committed  to  de- 
fend the  safety,  security,  integrity  and  wel- 
fare of  tHe  naUon,  and  uphold  the  prino- 
pies  of  truth  and  Justice  and  ordered  UbwtJ 
upon  which  our  great,  free  system  Is  ba«» 
There  are  no  easy  solutions,  no  short  cu* 
no  magical  formulas  by  which  we  can  »ett» 
the  problems  of  this  hour. 

To  do  this,  we  must  be  determined,  ftr* 
last  and  always,  to  preserve  our  own  n» 
heritage.  We  muet.  and  I  know  we  wUl,  con- 
tinue to  Strive  with  all  our  hearts  and  en«- 
glee  for  a  "rule  of  Uw",  and  for  a  Just,  »■ 
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during,  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  amd  in 
'  the  world— a  umversal  peace  that  will  permit 
ftU  human  beings  to  live  under  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
free  from  Communist  dictatorship,  or  any 
other  kind  of  tyranny,  and  delivered  from 
the  dreadful  scourge  of  nuclear  war  or  any 
Other  war.  Let  us  know  that  peace  with  free- 
dom Is  the  great  question  of  our  day. 

As  we  celebrate,  so  meaningfuUy  and  with 
iuch  true  reverence  and  devotion,  the  found- 
ing of  this  typically  American  town,  let  us 
face  without  flinching  the  grave  problems 
that  are  before  us. 

Let  us  never  abandon  the  principles  and 
the  values  that  made  us  the  great  free  God- 
fearing nation  that  we  are. 

Let  us  always  remain  firm  without  fear  or 
doubt.  In  the  spirit  of  those  who  founded 
this  country,  and  those  who  preceded  us, 
with  real  courage,  faith  and  determination. 
to  keep  this  nation  as  a  secure  dwelling 
place  and  sanctuary  for  those  dedicated  to 
human  freedom  and  committed  to  peace  and 
progress  and  amity. 

Just  a  personal  word.  I  want  you  to  know 
how  very  proud  I  am  of  this  town,  and  iu 
faithful,  devoted  people,  and  of  the  great 
privilege  you  of  thU  District  have  accorded 
me  to  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest,  deliberative  body 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

As  your  Congressman,  your  friend,  and  a 
most  sincere  admirer,  I  am  very  happy  to- 
night to  bring  the  greetings  and  felicitations 
of  our  great  District  to  all  your  leaders  and 
your  people,  and  to  express  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  in  the  time  to  come  the  good 
liOrd  wlU  bring  you  aU,  each  and  every  one 
of  you.  choicest  blessings  of  good  health, 
prosperity,  happiness  and  peace  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  express  to  you  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  you  have  ex- 
tended me  in  my  Important  official  work, 
and  for  the  many  evidences  of  warm  friend- 
ship that  you  have  so  wholehe-irtedly  ex- 
tended me. 

Finally.  In  the  happy  trilogy  of  spiritual 
dedication,  patriotism  and  zeal  for  achieve- 
ment, always  so  typical  of  this  Town.  1  am 
sure  that  you  wlU  go  forward  together,  as 
you  Lave  In  the  past,  to  even  greater  helghu 
of  accomplishment.  weU-belng  and  success, 
and  that  you  will  always  maintain  here  the 
close  ties  of  loyalty,  mutual  respect  and  af- 
fection which  are  so  much  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can commumty  life,  so  Invaluable  In  build- 
ing the  strength  of  the  nation,  safeguarding 
the  fountalnhead  of  enterprise  and  freedom 
and  preserving  the  righte  of  the  individual 
Citizen  and  his  family. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  and  your  dis- 
tinguished Committee,  for  giving  me  the 
very  high  honor  of  being  with  you  on  this 
memorable  ofcaslon.  Command  me  when  I 
can  be  helpful. 
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prompted  by  popular  outrage  at  some 
of  the  actions  taken  by  critics  of  Govern- 
ment policy  In  Vietnam.  There  is  always 
a  temptation  to  seek  to  legislate  con- 
formity at  times  when  emotions  run  high. 
The  proposed  bill  has  put  Members  of 
the  House  In  a  position  where,  to  defend 
the  highest  principles  of  the  Republic, 
they  may  appear  to  vote  against  the  flag. 
An  editorial  in  this  morning's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Protecting  the 
Flag"  speaks  eloquently  to  the  matter, 
and  I  oflfer  it  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues.  I  hope  that,  when  this  matter 
is  debated,  devotion  to  our  historic  liber- 
ties will  prevail. 

The  editorial  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1967] 
Protecting  the  Flag 
The   House   Judiciary    Committee   ha.i   re- 
ported a  bin  making  it  a  felony  under  Fed- 
eral law  for  anyone  to  "cast  contempt"  upon 
the  flag  by  publicly  mutilating,  burning,  de- 
filing or  trampling  it.  Representative  Celler 
of  New  York,  the  committee  chairman,  who 
has  resisted  this  measure  for  more  than  two 
years,  finally  allowed  It  to  be  reported  out 
because  of  strong  pressure  from  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  Even  though  he  acknowl- 
edges that  this  bill  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
probably  unconstitutional,  Mr.  Celler  did  not 
oppose  It:  -Who  can  vote  against  something 
like  this?-,  he  asked.  •Its  like  motherhood." 
The  bill  is  unnecessary  because  every  state 
In  the  Union  already  has  a  statute  making 
It  at  least  a  misdemeanor  to  misuse  the  flag. 
It   Is   probably   unconstitutional    because   It 
does  not  require  that  a  specific  Intent  to  cast 
contempt   on   the   flag   be   proved   In   court 
Moreover.  It  wanders  along  the  boundaries  of 
and  may  actually  Invade,  the  sanctuary  of 
free  speech   protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment 

In  its  original  version  the  bill  made  words 
as  well  as  deeds  punishable.  Since  that  would 
clearly  have  been  unconstitutional,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  struck  the  reference  to 
words.  But  the  language  of  the  bill  remains 
uncertain.  What  does  it  mean  to  "defile-  the 
?,f^'^"  defined  as  sullying  or  dishonoring 
the  flag,  this  term  could  be  construed  as 
covering  speech.  Artistic  "representations" 
of  the  flag  are  also  specified  In  the  bill  which 
thereby  Infringes  the  freedom  of  the  artist. 

Some  sponsors  of  the  pending  bill  have 
acknowledged  that  their  purpose  Is  to  repress 
protests  against  the  war  m  Vietnam  Such 
an  act  of  Intimidation  would  itself  dishonor 
the  flag.  The  flag  Is  a  s>'mbol  of  freedom,  not 
of  herdlike  conformity.  Like  motherhood  it 
Is  so  deserving  of  genuine  respect  that  empty 
niouthings  and  lethal  compulsions  are  out  of 
place. 


The  Flag:  Symbol  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NTW   TORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1967 

5*r.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
»ifl  soon  consider  legislation  to  make 
MMcratlon  of  the  flag  a  Federal  ofTenae. 
njt.  10480  In  large  measure  ha«  been 
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Hope  and  Promiie:  Americani  of  Spanish 
Snrname 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
largest  and  yet  least-known  groups  of 
people  in  the  United  States  Is  made  up 
of  tiioae  with  Spanish  surnames.  Con- 
centrated In   the  Southwest,  many  of 


them  are  ill  educated.  Ill  housed,  and  111 
fed. 

One  of  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  House,  the  RQ>resentatlve  from 
Texas  rHBiniT  B.  <3onzai.ez],  told  the 
story  of  these  citizens  of  our  Nation  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  American  Ped- 
eratlonlst.  official  monthly  magazine  of 
the  AFL-CIO. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  insert  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Hope  and  Promise:   Americans  of  Spanish 

SCRNAME 

( By  Representative  Henkt  B.  Gonzalis) 
If  you  are  hungry,  hope  Itself  Is  a  distant 
thing;  and  If  you  are  defeated,  promises  of 
better  things  to  come  ring  empty.  If  yours 
is  a  world  of  dirt  floors  and  tin  roofs,  tomor- 
row holds  no  promises  and  your  greatest  am- 
bition is  to  live  through  today.  For  5  million 
Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  all  too  many 
live  in  such  a  world,  far  removed  from  the 
American  dream. 

Wherever  there  are  people  who  are  poor, 
there  is  tragic  waste.  The  poor  lead  short 
lives  and  their  hopes  and  dreams  prove  Il- 
lusory. Society  has  never  cared  much  about 
the  poor  because  they  have  always  been 
there,  and  there  has  never  been  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  poverty  could  be  or  even 
should  be  eradicated.  Somehow  society  de- 
cided, by  and  large,  that  a  poor  man  is  poor 
only  because  of  his  own  failure  and  that  he 
deserves  his  fate. 

But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  happy 
change  in  this  old  attitude.  We  have  realized 
that.  In  fact,  the  American  dream  Is  not  open 
to  everyone:  we  have  been  able  to  understand 
the  terrible  waste  of  poverty  and  that  It  can 
be  ended.  W^have  come  to  realize  that  some 
men  are  poor  because  society  has  denied  them 
the  chance  to  be  anything  else  and  that  the 
poor  should  not  and  need  not  be  despised 
and  forgotten. 

We  have  begun  to  try  to  flnd  out  why  men 
are  poor  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  We 
have  started  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  giv- 
ing poor  men  more  In  life  besides  a  determi- 
nation to  survive  against  high  odds. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  least  known  groups 
of  poor  people  is  concentrated  in  the  South- 
west Only  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  this 
country  lives  in  the  five  southwestern  states, 
but  one-fourth  of  America's  poor  live  there. 
In  Texas  alone,  there  are  63  counties — a  quar- 
ter of  the  state's  total — where  half  the  peo- 
ple live  on  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
In  Bexar  County,  which  I  represent  in  Con- 
gress, more  than  a  fourth  of  the  population 
is  classified  as  poor:  115.000  people  there  live 
In  substandard  housing.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  these  Ill-housed,  ill-clad.  Ill-fed 
people  are  of  Spanish  siu-name. 

The  official  rate  of  unemployment  In  Bexar 
County  is  usually  about  4  percent;  but  for 
the  poor,  for  the  Spanish-surnamed,  it  is 
twice  that.  The  average  educational  attain- 
ment of  the  county  population  is  11  grades, 
but  for  the  Spanish-surnamed  it  is  half 
that. 

In  the  poor  areas  of  the  city  of  San  An- 
tonio, where  most  of  the  Spanish-surnamed 
population  lives,  the  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  half  of  the  people  who  are 
employed  earn  less  than  $60  a  week.  Of 
those  who  work  and  who  live  in  this  poor 
part  of  the  city.  20  percent  work  part-time 
only.  The  pattern  in  Bexar  County  Is  re- 
peated again  and  again  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  unemployed  slum- 
dwellers  of  San  Antonio  in  November  of  1966 
did  not  have  a  high  school  education.  Forty- 
eight  percent  of  them  did  not  even  have  an 
eighth  grade  education.  And  6.5  percent  of 
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the  unemployed  In  the  slumfl  never  went 
to  school  at  all. 

Theae  people  know  all  too  weU  what  their 
handicap*  are;  they  know  that  even  when  op- 
portuiUty  ocjtnes  along  they  do  not  have  the 
education  or  the  ikllls  to  take  advantage  at 
It.  They  need  help  and  they  usually  want  It. 
They  have  not  neceeaarily  failed  society;  bo- 
clety  may  have  failed  them. 

Despite  our  knowledge  of  all  this,  the 
schools  are  still  turning  out  people  who  lack 
marketable  skllla  or  even  a  good  education. 
All  too  often  In  the  Southwest,  children  of 
Spanish  surname  emerge  from  school  illit- 
erate In  Kngllsb  as  well  as  Spanish,  and 
whose  time  and  talents  have  been  squan- 
dered, whose  ambitions  have  been  blunted 
and  •horn  away  and  who  aee  In  the  futiire 
only  an  unakllled  Job,  a  tiny  paycheck  If 
any  at  all,  and  blessed  relief  In  the  neighbor- 
hood tavern. 

Wherein  lies  the  fault?  What  must  or 
What  can  be  done  to  arouse  hopes,  to  build 
dreams  and  to  bring  Into  the  realm  of  possi- 
ble achievement  the  ambitions  for  tomorrow. 
Moreover,  how  are  we  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem which,  in  fact,  we  can  understand  only 
jUmly?  What  should  society  set  as  its  goals 
and  what  goals  should  the  poor  set  for 
themselves?  What  should  be  the  dream  of 
th«  American  of  Spanish  surname  who  finds 
himself  trapped  by  discrimination,  by  poor 
education  and  by  a  poverty  so  abject  that  to- 
morrow Is  made  too  far  away  to  see? 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  has  a 
unique  problem  and  It  demands  unique  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  flrst  place,  there  la  the  problem  of 
definition.  There  is  not  even  a  generally  ac- 
cepted name  for  this  minority  group.  Ameri- 
cans of  Spanish  surname  are  called  Mexi- 
cans, Mexlcanoe,  Latins,  Latinos,  Latin 
Americans,  Mexican  Americans  and  Hispanic 
Americans;  not  one  of  these  labels  Is  ac- 
cepted everywhere.  A  name  accepted  In  one 
place  Is  enough  to  produce  violence  else- 
where. 

I  prefer  to  think  of  the  group  as  Americans 
of  Spanish  surname  because,  after  all,  they 
are  Americans  and  they  all  have  Spanish 
surnames.  Any  other  label  would  be  Inade- 
quate because  this  group  has  such  diverse 
origins.  Some  were  born  here  and  some  have 
Immigrated  only  recently.  Some  come  from 
XamlUes  that  have  lived  In  the  Southwest  for 
more  than  300  years  and  are  of  Sp€inlsh  de- 
scent. Others  have  origins  in  Mexico  or  par- 
entage ranging  from  Indian  tribes  to  English 
gentry.  There  is  no  term,  perhaps  even  one 
BO  tentlike  as  Spanlsh-surnamed  American, 
that  adequately  describes  a  group  so  con- 
glom«rate  as  this. 

This  group  of  people  la  so  scattered  about 
the  land  and  so  disparate  in  Its  orlglna  that 
It  has  problems  defining  itself.  Just  as  the 
government  has  problems  In  defining  It.  No 
matter  what  you  call  this  vast  number  of 
people,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  one  thing: 
they  have  common  problems. 

We  can  understand  what  the  problems 
are,  at  least  vaguely,  by  reciting  the  tragic 
statistics  of  poverty,  unemployment,  sick- 
ness and  illiteracy,  but  these  are  only  the 
tangible  aspects  of  the  matter  and  give  us  no 
real  understanding  of  the  political  and  psy- 
chic problems  of  the  SjMinlsh-Burnamed 
American. 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  group 
has  problems  in  setting  forth  cogent  goals. 
Just  as  It  does  In  finding  an  all-lncluslve 
label.  The  group  possesses  no  single  program, 
no  national  goals  and  has  not  so  far  been 
able  to  coalesce  Into  a  single,  meaningful 
whole,  capable  of  speaking  with  a  united 
voice.  There  Is  no  national  organization  of 
Spanish -sumamed  Americans  that  could 
be  considered  comparable  to  the  NAACP. 


There  are  organizations  th&t  eooslder 
themselves  national  and  which.  Indeed,  have 
members  la  several  states,  but  not  one  at 
these  has  a  full-time  paid  executive  or  staff 
devoted  to  looking  out  for  its  lnt«rectB,  de- 
fining problems,  setting  goala  and  otherwise 
acting  as  an  effective  national  spokesman. 
There  la  always  the  possibility  tbAt  a  truly 
national  and  effective  organization  will  ootne 
about,  but  there  Is  no  such  group  now.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  create  a  national 
organization,  but  they  have  failed  for  one 
reason  or  another :  the  time  has  been  wrong, 
the  leadership  InefTectlve  or  a  combination 
of  problems  has  barred  the  way.  preventing 
effective  pollUcai  organization  ol  this  far- 
flung  minority. 

I  think  this  situation  Is  both  cause  and 
result.  There  Is  no  national  organization  be- 
cause there  is  no  national  goal;  and  there  Is 
no  goal  becavise  there  Is  no  agreement  on  so 
elemental  a,  thing  as  what  this  conglomera- 
tion of  people  should  call  itself.  Trfvr.ktng 
cohesiveness,  the  group  cannot  establish 
goals;  and  lacking  goals.  It  cannot  bind  Itself 
together. 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  Is  unique 
from  other  minorltleo  in  sUIl  other  ways. 
His  la  not  a  single  origin.  He  has  ootne  from, 
different  places,  at  different  times  and  foe 
different  reasons.  He  Is  different  from  other 
immigrant  groups  because  his  homeland,  his 
mother  country,  la  not  across  the  sea.  There 
Is  no  ocean  between  his  cultural  home  of 
Mexico  and  America;  Mexico  is  but  a  short 
drive  away. 

There  are  everywhere  Spanish  Umgiiage 
movies,  television  stations  and  radio  sta- 
tions and  Spanish  Is  arpoken  throiighout  the 
Southwest.  Up  until  1957,  there  was  a  Spanish 
language  daily  newspaper  in  San  Antonio 
and  even  today  the  daily  p{4)ers  carry  sec- 
tions printed  in  Spanish.  In  the  Southwest, 
even  the  dominant  Anglo  community  strives 
to  preserve  the  culttire  of  Mexico  and  Spain 
because  It  gives  tlie  area  a  certain  charm 
and  a  cosmopolitan  air  that  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere. 

The  result  Is  that  we  have  In  the  South- 
west a  community  that  Is  distinctly  foreign 
and  yet  American;  we  have  a  group  that  is 
cast  aside  »nd  dlscrlmmated  against  because 
it  la  foreign  and  different;  and  yet  It  la  » 
group  whose  ctxltiore  the  majority  find  power- 
fully attractive.  It  la  a  group  that  th«  d«nl- 
nant  Anglos  have  taken  from  and  whose 
culture  they  would  preserve,  but  which  they 
discriminate  against  becatise  of  its  foreign 
nature. 

Here  la  a  minority  drawn  between  the 
powerful  forces  of  conflict,  the  one  demand- 
ing a  presarvatlon  of  its  art,  music,  cvUture, 
language,  architecture  and  dress;  and  the 
other  telilng  It  to  get  Anglicized  or  lose  out 
In  the  race  of  life. 

For  Lf  a  man  stays  within  his  cultural 
minority  and  retains  its  customs,  he  ha« 
little  chance  to  succeed  In  a  world  which 
expects  him  to  adopt  Its  ways.  He  cannot 
get  a  Job  with  only  Spanish  as  a  language  and 
he  cannot  expect  anything  but  animosity  If 
he  falls  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  majority. 
So.  caught  between  the  powerful  forces  de- 
manding assimilation  and  a  tlghtly-knlt  and 
kept-minority  status,  assailed  by  demands  to 
Anglicize  and  appeals  for  staying  ••foreign." 
the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  is  attempt- 
ing to  find  a  modus  vlvendl — a  way  to  live 
somewhere  between  the  intolerable  extremes. 
The  mc«t  crucial  Issue  confronting  any 
minority  group  Is  whether  It  should  at- 
tempt to  preserve  Itself  as  a  cohesive  and  well- 
defined  culture,  or  whether  it  should  disband 
and  its  members  assimilate  Into  the  majority, 
losing  their  cultural  identity.  Either  a  minor- 
ity lives  together,  speaks  its  own  langauge, 
maintains  Its  own  way  of  life,  or  It  must 


tireak  up  and  be  absorbed  Into  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  the  case  of  the  Spanish- 
•umamed  American  nUnority,  there  has  been 
no  decision. 

In  Africa,  there  has  been  considerable  ez- 
I>erlenoe  In  dedalon-making  of  this  kind. 
When  the  Europeans  colonized  Africa,  they 
expected  the  Africans  to  adc^t  European 
languages  and  cuatoms.  Sometimes  force 
wotild  be  tised  to  break  up  traditional  way» 
of  life.  Por  instance,  to  establish  a  mining 
operation  In  Katanga,  the  Belgians  bad  to 
get  Africans  to  change  from  hvmters  and 
farmers  into  Industrial  workers,  a  change 
which  meant  moving  from  a  primitive  llle 
into  the  discipline  of  a  complicated  indus- 
trial order. 

Changes  like  these  &ie  Jarring  and  did  not 
come  easily,  and  the  process  was  repeated 
time  and  again.  New  values  were  imposed  on 
Africa,  new  languages,  new  governments  and 
new  boundaries.  Ali  of  this  meant  hard 
choices  for  those  who  had  to  abandon  their 
culture  and  among  the  Basuto  people  there 
Is  this  proverb: 

"If  a  man  does  away  with  his  traditional 
way  of  living  and  tlirows  away  his  good  cus. 
toms,  he  had  first  better  be  certain  that  h« 
has  something  of  value  to  replace  them." 

Thla  Is  the  dilemma  erery  minority  must 
lace,  Eric  Hoffer,  writing  In  his  work,  "The 
True  Believer,"  put  the  problem  In  these 
words : 

"A  minority  la  In  a  precarious  position, 
however  protected  it  be  by  law  or  force.  The 
frustration  engendered  by  the  unavoidable 
sense  of  Insecurity  la  less  Intense  in  a  minor- 
ity Intent  on  preserving  Its  Identity  than 
In  one  bent  on  assimilating  with  the  major- 
ity. A  minority  which  preserves  its  Identity 
Is  inevitably  a  compact  whole  which  shelters 
the  individual,  gives  him  a  sense  of  belong- 
ing and  immunizes  him  against  frustration. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  minority  bent  on 
assimilation,  the  indlvlduea  stands  alone, 
pitted  against  prejudice  and  discrimination. 
He  is  also  burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt, 
however  vague,  of  a  renegade." 

If  the  man  with  a  Spanish  surname  elects 
to  stay  within  his  group,  he  can  be  sure  that 
he  haa  friends  and  he  can  be  certain  of 
having  a  place  to  go.  But  if  he  elects  to  com- 
pete with  the  majority  on  Its  own  terms,  then 
he  must  abandon  all  of  this  and  he  becomes 
an  outsider  both  to  his  own  group  and  to  the 
majority.  He  has  abandoned  the  one  and  Is 
■eeking  to  Invade  the  other. 

The  choice  facing  the  Spanlsh-surnamed 
American  la  not  an  easy  one  and  it  Is  only 
natural  that  he  la  seeking  some  middle  way 
between  maintaining  a  cultural  entity  that 
binds  him  to  renaalnlng  outside  the  pale  and 
rejecting  everything  in  the  hope  of  finding 
success  In  a  hostile  world.  It  Is  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  group  as  a  whole  will  male 
a  decision  on  whether  to  take  one  part  or 
the  other,  because  the  choices  axe  so  painful 
and  radical  that  few  men  even  care  to  con- 
template them-  The  decisions  must  be  made 
by  individuals,  alone  and  unaided,  and  K 
will  take  a  long  time  to  know  the  end  result 
of  their  actions. 

So  the  Spanish -surnamed  minority.  Im- 
bued with  special  circumstances,  endowed 
with  a  rich  and  strong  culture,  and  given  s 
much  to  be  desired  and  beautiful  language, 
must  decide,  each  and  every  one:  Is  It  best 
to  keep  what  I  have  and  love,  and  follow  » 
way  of  life  Inherited  from  my  father,  or  leave 
it  all.  It  Is  a  cruel  choice  and  not  one  that 
many  men  wUl  make  wUUngly  and  most  men 
will  make  no  choice  at  all. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  majority  to 
permit  the  mlnortty  to  make  tts  own  deel- 
■lons  about  what  It  will  do.  It  la  cruel  and 
unthinkable  to  suppress  or  eradicate  a  cul- 
ture in  hopes  of  speedUy  eradicating  the 
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cruel  dilemma  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  or 
other  "alien"  poca-. 

A  culture  Is  too  precious  a  thing  to  destroy; 
it  must  be  permitted  to  make  its  own  con- 
tribution to  society,  especially  one  like  ouxa. 
per  Americans  are  many  things  and  that  la 
the  secret  of  our  strength.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  the  diversity  which  the 
Spanish-surnamed  people  offer  Is  anything 
other  than  a  potential  gift  to  our  already  rich 
heritage. 

Educators  especially  must  be  aware  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Spanish-surnamed.  For 
it  la  the  schools  which  are  the  first  front  in 
the  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  the  schools  which 
turn  out  men  and  women  who  are  cither 
equlpi>ed  for  life  or  are  not. 

In  the  caee  of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed.  the 
schools  have  been  failing.  Instead  of  leaving 
school  well-equipped  to  face  life,  the 
Spanish-surnamed  have  been  leaving  school 
In  droves  I>ecau8e  It  offers  nothing  to  meet 
their  needs  and  these  children  have  been 
finding  that  the  dublotu  choice  of  no  educa- 
tion at  all  Is  better  than  one  which  Is  mean- 
ingless. 

Educators,  happily,  are  beginning  to  un- 
derstand tills  and  do  something  about  it. 
They  realize  that  the  child  who  enters  school 
the  first  day  represents  a  promise  and  their 
responsibility  as  teachers  la  to  turn  that 
promising  child  into  a  successful  adult. 

Up  until  now,  though,  the  sad  fact  la  that 
the  schools  have  been  losing  the  promise  of 
the  Spanish-surnamed  child  somewhere  be- 
tween the  first  grade  and  high  school  gradua- 
tion; and  all  too  many  do  not  stay  around 
long  enough  to  finish  high  school  because  of 
It. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  la  the  place  of  the 
schools  to  force  a  choice  of  cultures  on  chil- 
dren or  suppress  their  native  heritage.  Great 
InJtuT  is  done  whenever  thla  Is  attempted  and 
we  know  this  all  too  well.  In  our  history,  the 
•choola  have  Ignored  the  achievements  of  the 
Negro  and  have  presented  him  as  a  problem 
and  a  blight  on  society  while  ignoring  his 
considerable  achievements  and  oontrtbutions. 
Belatedly,  this  is  changing.  It  Is  a  mistake 
which  should  not  be  repeated  with  the 
Spanlsh-surnamed  American,  for  he  also  haa 
his  heroes  and  he  also  has  played  a  part  in 
our  history  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  He 
Uvea  and  he  exists  and  he  knows  It  and  the 
textbooks  must  recognize  this  fact;  nothing 
left  out  of  the  books  will  eliminate  what  U 
real. 

I  believe  the  schools  must  make  an  effort 
to  capitalize  on  the  special  talents  and  at- 
tributes of  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American. 
This  will  make  his  education  meaningful  and 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help  him 
realize  his  full  potential.  His  special  educa- 
tional problems  need  to  be  solved  and  his 
assets  refined.  After  all  of  thla  Is  done,  he 
will  be  ready  to  decide  which  way  to  go  and 
what  life  to  lead. 

I  believe  that,  xnort  than  anything  else, 
hnproved  educattonal  opportunity  will  help 
the  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  find  his 
place  in  society  and  make  his  beet  contribu- 
tion to  it.  Prom  this  will  flow  hope,  ambition 
»nd  the  skill  to  realize  it.  Without  better 
education,  hopes  kindled  by  the  war  on 
poverty  will  be  shortlived  and  the  promises 
made  can  never  be  turned  Into  reaUtlee. 

E\eryone  who  knows  about  the  Spanlsh- 
•uma-Tied  community  knows  that  Its  condi- 
tion is  one  of  poverty,  even  abject  poverty. 
They  ask  why.  in  the  midst  of  all  thla  misery, 
l»  there  not  more  restlessness,  more  revolt? 
The  answers  are  at  once  simple  and  complex. 
Simple  because  poverty  and  misery  do  not 
necessarily  breed  revolt;  complex  because 
"lis  group  U  complex. 

If  a  man  la  so  poor  that  he  must  struggle 
to  earn  his  dally  bread,  he  probably  does  not 


have  much  time  to  conjtire  up  vialcAs  of 
better  things.  Hla  concern  is  whether  he  can 
eat  today,  not  whether  he  can  eat  next  week. 
Hla  conauming  passion  la  whether  he  can 
acrape  up  enough  to  pay  the  rent  next  week 
or  the  scho<rf  fees  to  keep  bis  child  enrolled 
or  keep  the  gaa  from  being  cut  off. 

Hla  horizon  Is  limited  by  the  necessity  of 
staying  alive  and  hla  dreama.  If  he  haa  any, 
will  be  of  a  good  meal  and  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  His  future  la  so  far  away  that  be 
dares  not  think  of  It;  It  may  be  too  grim. 

Hoffer  has  written,  '•where  people  toU  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  for  a  bare  living,  they  nurae 
no  grievances  and  dream  no  dreams"  and 
how  right  he  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  a  man  lives  In  what 
you  might  call  a  state  of  bearable  misery,  he 
is  free  to  see  a  little  longer  into  the  future 
and  he  can  begin  to  think  about  a  better  way 
of  life. 

When  a  man's  condition  Is  improved  to  the 
point  that  he  can  see  the  Ideal  life  ahead, 
he  becomes  restless  with  what  he  has  and 
strives  for  tomorrow.  For  htm  the  present  la 
not  a  happy  time  because  the  future.  If  he 
can  but  grasp  It.  Is  what  wlil  bring  happiness. 
Alexis  de  Tocquevlile  observed:  '"A  griev- 
ance Is  most  poignant  Just  before  It  la  re- 
dressed "  The  taate  of  better  things  Is  what 
breeds  discontent  and  fires  ambition. 

The  Spanlsh-surnamed  oommunity  haa,  by 
and  large,  been  so  submerged  In  misery  tliat 
hope  has  been  too  far  away  to  fire  many 
dreams.  This  may  be  changing,  I  believe  the 
campaign  against  poverty  wUl,  In  fact,  give 
large  numbers  of  people  that  essential  taste 
of  better  things  and  lead  to  rising  expecta- 
tions. 

I  do  not  view  the  future  as  hopeleas.  It 
may  be  that  the  Spanish-surnamed  com- 
munity today  Is  filled  with  poor  and  even 
some  hopeless  people  but,  after  all.  It  was 
Just  such  j)eople  who  ctane  to  this  cotmtry 
and  filled  It  up  and  Just  such  people  who 
have  given  our  land  Its  strength  and  wealth. 
It  was  not  suocessftil  people  who  came  to 
these  shores,  but  people  who  had  failed  else- 
where. They  were  driven  here  and  they  made 
this  a  mighty  land.  They  had  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain,  Thla  is  still  true. 
These  poor  people  who  today  suffer  iimumer- 
able  and  complicated  problems  and  Ills,  and 
whose  burdens  we  cannot  Imagine,  wUl  one 
day  rise  up  and  build  for  themselves  a  new 
world  and.  for  all  of  us.  a  new  Southwest. 

In  ntunberless  southwestern  ahacka  with 
tin  roofs  and  dirt  floors,  along  forgotten 
streets  without  water  lines,  in  a  world  with- 
out comfort,  is  a  people  w-ho  have  hope  for 
tomorrow  and  one  day  they  will  claim  It. 
Then  ours  will  be  a  new  and  better  world 
because  these  folk  will  have  given  their 
splendid  beet. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  and  respect  the  re- 
marks of  my  California  ooUeague,  Mr. 
RoYBAt.  concerning  the  administration's 
recent  actlona  designed  to  benefit  UJ3. 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent. 

The  formation  of  a  Cabinet-level  com- 
mittee to  focus  on  the  im>blans  of  the 
Mexican  American  ocxnmunlty  demon- 


strates the  administration's  sincerity  of 
purpose,  to  assure  that  Federal  programs 
are  reaching  Mexican  Americans  and 
providing  assistance  they  so  urgently  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  has  adequately  outlined 
the  administration  programs  now  under- 
way which  are  directly  elevating  the 
status  of  our  more  than  5  million  Mexi- 
can Americans.  These  programs  In- 
clude— 

Manpower  training  and  retraining  un- 
der the  DepEirtment  of  Labor. 

Combined  Federal  agency  campaigns 
against  unemployment  In  our  major 
metropolitan  centers  with  substantial 
Mexican-American  populations. 

Massive  immimizatlon  programs  to 
wipe  out  diseases  afflicting  our  Spamsh- 
speaking  citizens. 

School  aid  programs  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  making  possible  the  Improve- 
ment of  schooling  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Mexican-American  children. 

Special  efforts  to  Improve  the  health, 
wages,  and  education  of  migrant  farm- 
workers, at  least  1  million  of  whcMn  are 
Mexican  Americans. 

For  far  too  long,  many  of  these  citi- 
zens have  been  the  forgotten  minority, 
forgotten  because  their  innate  dignity 
and  their  pride  of  race  and  customs 
would  not  permit  th«n  to  cry  out  for 
the  help  they  need— help  to  overcome 
barriers  of  language  and  culture  which 
have  held  them  In  the  status  of  second- 
class  citizenship. 

This  status  could  be  a  national  dis- 
grace, an  ugly  scar  on  the  traditions  of 
the  United  States  as  the  one  NaUon 
where  opportunities  should  be  equal  for 
all.  For  these  citizens  I  speak  of  are  not 
newcomers  to  these  shores.  In  fact,  as  we 
sometimes  forget,  the  Mexican  American 
is  more  a  native  In  his  ancestry  than 
anyone  except  the  American  Indian. 
And.  like  the  American  Indian,  he  has 
been  exploited,  cheated,  and  shoved  aside 
in  the  past  century  by  the  "Anglos"  who 
lusted  for  our  Western  Stetes'  wealth  of 
natural  resources. 

The  President's  action  in  creating  this 
Committee — comprised  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor,  Agriculture.  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity is 

a  new  indication  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  relegation  of  the  Mexican 
American,  or  any  other  American,  to  any 
status  except  full,  equal  citizenship. 

It  Is  especially  pleasing  to  me  to  know 
that  an  outstanding  representative  of  the 

Mexican  American  community the  very 

able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Vincente 
Ximenes,  of  the  great  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico, a  newly  confirmed  member  of  the 
President's  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission — has  been  designated 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Ximenes  comes  from 
ft  20th-century  background  not  unlike 
that  of  a  most  distinguished  historical 
figure  from  my  State.  I  refer  to  Mariano 
Guadalupe  Vallejo,  bom  in  the  first  dec- 
ade {rf  the  19th  century,  a  native  son  ot 
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Spanish  California  who,  like  Mr.  Xlm- 
enes,  roee  from  humble  beginnings  to 
prominence  as  a  military  hero,  then  as  a 
statesman  highly  influential  In  the  sub- 
mission of  California  to  the  United 
States.  Mariano  Vallejo  was  an  Impor- 
tant delegate  to  the  State's  constitutional 
convention,  then  a  member  of  Its  first 
State  senate.  My  own  hometown.  Incor- 
porated In  1868,  was  named  for  Guada- 
lupe Vallejo  and,  more  recently,  the  40th 
nuclear  Polaris  submarine  to  Join  our 
Navy's  fleet,  built  at  oior  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  was  commissioned  In  his 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
services  rendered  to  this  body  by  our  col- 
leagues of  Mexican  American  heritage. 
I  know  their  numbers  will  grow  tis  those 
already  among  us  grow  In  stature.  I  sa- 
lute the  President,  and  Mr.  Ximenes,  and 
pledge  them  my  utmost  support  In  their 
worthy  efforts  to  upgrade  the  status  of 
every  American  of  Mexican  ancestry. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CXJNORESSIONAL  RECORD 

OoDX  or  Laws  or  thb  United  States 

Tttlk  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
rscoro;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  Bhall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
peat of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
RacoMO  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1895,  e.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
TxTLi  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  nxtrs- 
ntATXONS,  ICAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  RscoRO  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1930,  e.  830,  i  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  lollowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  1b 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rxcord  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  deUvery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfBcial  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7'/^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  8^4 -point 
type;    and  all  roUcalls  shall   be  printed  In 


6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  ^eave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fiir- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  urithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wiU  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  TbaX 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  Umlt  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  Ume  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 


to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dlcated  lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recosb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  i* 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  tn  connection 
with  a  speecb  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  ts  in  contravention  of  thii 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleaa* 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OlQce,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  calitornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  will 
surely  record  these  past  weeks  as  among 
the  most  fateful  and  momentous  hi  the 
long  history  of  the  Middle  East^-that 
ancient  and  strategic  crossroads  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  world  has  watched  In  surprise  and 
amazement  at  the  brilliant  and  heroic 
action — and  spectacular  accomplish- 
ments— of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Israel  In  asserting  the  right  to  full  In- 
ternational acceptance  as  a  sovereign 
equal  among  the  community  of  nations, 
in  reclaiming  the  most  holy  of  Its  sacred 
religious  shrines,  and  in  showing  a  ready 
willingness  to  work  with  others  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  basis  for  true,  lasting  peace 
and  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 

Both  President  Johnson  and  our  dis- 
tinguished US.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Arthur  Goldberg,  have  al- 
ready begun  the  difficult  task  of  Initiating 
discussions  aimed  at  exploring  for  agreed 
tarns  leading  to  an  enduring  and  work- 
able peace  in  this  volatile  area — based,  as 
It  must  be,  on  a  policy  of  reconciliation 
sod  mutual  responsibility  for  develop- 
ing a  Just,  effective,  and  long-range  set- 
tlement of  all  outstanding  Issues. 

As  Israels  scholarly  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Abba  Eban,  recently  stated  before 
the  UJJ.  Security  Ck)uncll,  we  must  now 
todc  "not  backward  to  belligerency,  but 
liofward  to  peace." 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world,  we  can  be- 
gin to  look  beyond  the  present  con- 
fllcta  and  tension  toward  a  new,  more 
hopeful  era  of  greater  stability— which 
can  at  last  permit  all  the  peoples  of  this 
vital  region  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Special  Study  Mis- 
sion which  surveyed  the  Middle  East  last 
November,  I  have  maintained  a  keen 
personal  Interest  in  American  efforts  to 
eiercLse  a  stabilizing  influence  and  to 
provide  international  leadership  to  help 
preserve  peace  and  promote  economic, 
jodal,  and  political  progress  in  these 
mstoric  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  following 
nve  points  may  serve  to  outline  some  of 
we  essential  requirements  of  achieving 
these  worthy  goals— for  which  the  proud 
men  and  women  of  Israel  have  again,  for 
me  third  time  in  20  years,  fought  and 
n*ed  their  lives — 
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First,  Immediate  attention  to:  Estab- 
lishing an  effective  cease-fire  respected 
by  all  parties  In  order  to  stop  the  tragic 
killing  and  destruction  of  these  past 
days;  providing  emergency  relief  for 
both  civilian  and  military  victims  of  the 
fighting;  and,  assuring  humanitarian 
care  for  and  early  exchange  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Second,  full  International  recognition 
and  acceptance  of  the  State  of  Israel's 
right  to  exist  as  a  politically  Independent, 
sovereign  nation,  and  to  live,  grow,  and 
prosper  without  any  outside  interference 
or  harassment  from  any  source. 

Third,  Ironclad  guarantees,  backed 
by  the  great  powers,  and  enforced  by  a 
strong  United  Nations  or  other  Interna- 
tional presence  If  necessary,  of  Israel's 
national  security  and  territorial  Integ- 
rity, so  that  its  borders  will  be  protected 
from  further  encroachment  and  terror- 
ist attack,  and  so  It  will  have  an  undis- 
puted right  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  as  well  as  full  freedom  to  use  the 
international  waterway  of  the  Gulf  of 
Agaba,  Including  unchallenged  access  to 
Its  entrance  through  the  narrow  Strait 
of  Tiran. 

Fourth,  final  resolution  of  the  twin 
problems — refugee  resettlement  and  mil- 
itary arms  limitation — that  have  frus- 
trated every  attempt  since  the  1940's  to 
find  a  permanent  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  deep-seated  conflicts  In  the 
Middle  East.  This  will  require  active  par- 
ticipation, and  assumption  of  a  share  of 
responsibility,  by  each  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, as  well  as  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  and  by  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization on  behalf  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Fifth,  a  bold,  new  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  supported  by  the  United 
States  and  the  other  economically  ad- 
vanced nations.  In  cooperation  with  all 
the  Middle  Eastern  countries,  to  turn  the 
energies  of  this  entire  area,  an.ce  and 
for  sJl,  away  from  conflict  and  war,  and 
toward  the  work  of  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  region — emphasizing  the  de- 
velopment of  precious  water  and  agri- 
cultural resources,  the  widening  of  their 
Industrial  bsise,  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  commerce,  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
abject  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
human  misery  which  have  been  the  fate 
of  so  many  for  so  long,  and  finally,  the 
creation  of  conditions  of  long-range  sta- 
bility and  genuine  progress  toward  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  for  all  of  the  peoples  who 
live  In  this  area- the  historic  cradle  of 
Western  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  intense 
personal  Interest  In  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  position  we  here  In 
America  should  take  toward  events  In 
that  part  of  the  world,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  the  text  of  my  earlier  remarks 
on  this  vital  subject,  which  I  made  on 


May  24,    1967— nearly  2  weeks  before 
the  armed  confiict  erupted. 
My  earlier  statement  follows: 
Peace  and  STABn.rrT  in  the  MmoLE  East 
Mr.    RoYBAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    an    extremely 
dangerous  crUls  of  worldwide  proportions  has 
developed     in     the     Middle     Easl^-dlrectly 
threatening  the   territorial   Integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  as  well  as  ite  vital  and  basic 
right  of  access  through  International  waters 
to  its  only  outlet  south  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  addition  to  Jeopardizing  the  peace  and 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors  In 
that  troubled  part  of  the  globe,  this  grave 
and  highly  explosive  situation  could  escalate 
at  any  moment  Into  a  general  military  con- 
frontaUon  Involving  the  major  world  po-w- 
^^ — a  catastrophe  the  full  consequences  of 
\?hich  are  difficult  to  Imagine. 

As  I  stated  nearly  4  years  ago  on  Jime  21. 
1963,  during  an  earlier  period  of  motmtlng 
tension : 

"The  vital  Interests  of  all  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  as  well  as  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States,  demand  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

"It  Is  essential  that  existing  conflicts  and 
unstable  conditions  not  be  aUowed  to  dis- 
rupt the  tranquility  of  this  Important  region 
and  risk  involvement  in  the  current  strug- 
gle between  East  and  West. 

"Such  a  development  would  be  an  utter 
disaster  for  all  concerned,  and  play  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  has  a  strong 
and  vital  stake  in  keeping  peace  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  these  nations  begin 
to  concentrate  their  energies  and  the  ener- 
gies of  their  people  on  fashioning  a  more 
prosperous  region,  developing  their  agricul- 
ture, widening  their  Industrial  base,  and 
expanding  trade  and  commerce. 

"In  this  way.  peace  will  become  a  reality 
and  the  Middle  East  will  no  longer  be  the 
fused  powder  keg  of  the  world,  waiting  for  a 
■park  to  Ignite  It.  and  threatening  to  In- 
volve us  all  In  a  tragic  and  unnecessary  war." 
Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  again 
faced — in  this  strategic  crossroads  of  the 
world— with  a  perilous  situation  that  could 
erupt  at  any  time  into  armed  conflict 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  President  on  his  firm  and 
forthright  statement  on  the  Middle  Eastern 
crisis,  and  for  his  strong  stand  in  support  of 
united  action  by  the  world  community  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  peace. 

The  President  also  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  clear  and  forceful  comment 
regarding  the  purported  closing  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  shipping  in  an  effort  to 

seal   off   the   vital   southern   port   of   Ellat 

Elath — as   a   key   commercial  exporting  and 
oil  importing  center: 

"The  United  States  considers  the  gulf  to 
be  an  international  waterway  and  feels  that 
a  blockade  of  Israeli  shipping  U  Illegal  and 
potentially  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
"The  right  of  free,  innocent  passage  of  the 
International  waterway  is  a  vital  Interest  of 
the  international  community." 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  America's  wholehearted  and 
vigorous  support  for  a  continuing  United 
Nations  presence — as  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  to  the  peace  and  atabUlty  of 
the  entire  area. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  In  anyone'*  mind 
about  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  iix.  John- 
son's iinequlvocal  White  House  restatement 
of— 

"WTiat  three  Preridenta  have  said  before — 
that  the  United  States  Is  firmly  committed 
to  the  supp<»^  o*  the  political  independence 
and  territorial  Integrity  of  aU  the  nations 
of  the  area. 

"The  United  States  strongly  opposes  ag- 
gression by  anyone  In  the  area.  In  any  form, 
overt  or  clandestine.  This  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  led  by  four  Presidents- 
President  Truman,  President  Elsenhower, 
President  Kennedy,  and  myself — as  well  as 
the  policy  at  both  of  our  political  parties." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  no  one  mistake  or  mis- 
judge this  country's  firm  commitment  to 
oppose  aggression  and  advance  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 


The  Reasons  for  Israel's  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  16,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Apperuilx  of  the  Record  an  article 
entiteld  "The  Reasons  for  Israel's  Vic- 
tory," written  by  Ira  C.  Eaker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Reason's  for  Israel's  Victory 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

The  first  week  at  the  Israeli-Arab  war  has 
revealed  astonishing  victories  for  little 
Israel.  There  two  million  people,  completely 
surrounded  by  40  mllilon  fanatical  hoetiles, 
raised  the  siege  and  Ignomlnously  routed  the 
boastful  enemy. 

War  colleges  the  world  over  will  .search  this 
campaign  with  eager  Interest  to  catalog  the 
reasons  for  Isreall  success.  Some  of  these 
reasons  already  are  clearly  apparent. 

Israel's  political  leaders  took  their  military 
leaders  Into  their  national  councils  and 
made  the  decision  to  take  the  offensive. 
Thereafter  Israel  turned  the  management  of 
military  operations  over  to  the  military 
leaders. 

The  Israelis  made  a  bold  plan  to  raise  the 
selge  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  by  threatening 
the  Suez  Canal.  They  reckoned  that  Nasser 
would  exchange  freedom  of  passage  In  the 
Straits  0*  Tlran  to  save  his  stolen  Canal, 
Egypt's   moot  profitable   enterprise. 

Then  the  Israelis,  In  the  first  hours  of  the 
conflict,  gained  air  superiority  by  destroy- 
ing Egyptian  Air  Force  on  the  ground,  the 
quickest  and  cheapest  way  to  destroy  a 
hostile  Air  Force  (The  White  House  Tuesday 
Luncheon  Club  now  directing  our  Vietnam 
operation.,  please  note.)  Thereafter  Israeli 
armor  could  proceed  unmolested  In  Its  rush 
to  Sues.  Somebody  In  Israel  remembered 
Rommel's  desert  campaign  and  what  doomed 
the  Afrlka  Eorpe. 

Having  made  a  bold  plan,  caught  the  enemy 
by  surprise,  gained  air  superiority  and  taken 
the  offensive,  the  Israelis  then  went  to  Suez 
like  the  Oermans  went  to  Paris  In  1940,  with 
armored  columns  spearheaded  and  protected 
by  fighter  bombers  and  fueled  and  fed  by 
air  transport. 

Despite  their  numerical  inferiority,  the 
Israelis  hjul  aoms  things  going  for  them. 
They  were  a  united  people,  all  determined 
to  defend  their  coiuitry  If  need  be  to  the 
death.  No  peaceniks,  beatniks  and  draft  card 


burners  have  demonstrated  In  Israel.  There 
are  no  carping  critics  in  their  Knesset  (Con- 
gress) .  As  they  demonstrated  In  1948  and 
again  in  1950,  they  are  excellent  fighting  men 
far  superior  to  the  Arab  enemy. 

The  principal  adviser  on  national  secu- 
rity to  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  is  General  Moshe  Dayan,  Israel's  most 
experienced  and  respected  soldier  (a  relation 
like  that  between  President  Roosevelt  and 
Admiral  Leahy  or  President  Truman  and 
Ger.enil  Miirshall) . 

The  Israelis  were  not  palsied  by  fear  of 
what  Russia  or  Red  China  might  do  or  of 
what  world  opinion  would  be.  Their  objec- 
tive was  quick  victory,  not  prolonged  stale- 
mate. 

Tlie  greatest  satisfaction  I  personally  have 
had  from  the  Middle  East  war  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  little  Israel  brought  might  Russia 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. How?  Not  by  entreaty,  not  by  paying 
tribute  or  by  building  bridges  to  the  East, 
but  by  kicking  the  daylights  out  of  the 
Kremlin  puppet.  Nasser.  Russia  had  two 
options  She  could  send  Russian  troops  to 
save  Egypt  or  Join  the  UJI.  Security  Council 
In  demanding  a  cease  fire.  She  choee  the 
latter.  We  shall  always  owe  a  great  debt  to 
Israel  for  demonstrating  to  our  leaders  that 
one  negotiates  successfully  with  the  Reds 
only  with  feiirless  firmness. 

There  are  some  other  lessons  from  the 
Middle  East  conflict  which  could  be  trans- 
lated to  Vietnam  with  profit: 

A  short  war  Is  preferable  for  all  concerned. 

Wars,  general  or  limited,  large  or  small, 
must  be  won.  Wars  are  won  by  fearless 
leaders  employing  brilliant  strategy,  bold 
tactics  and  adequate  forces  always  on  the 
offensive 

When  the  shooting  starts  In  a  war,  it  be- 
comes a  military  operation  which  can 
scarcely  be  concluded  successfully  without 
entrusting  battlefield  operations  and  the 
management  of  the  war  zone  to  men  with 
military  training,  education  and  experience. 


Settlement  of  the  Current  Railway  Labor- 
Management  Dispute 
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SPEECH 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNKSKE 

IN  'l-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Ree. 
559)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers  by 
railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see. I  know  he  has  given  this  matter  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  he  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  research  on  it 
before  coming  to  the  conclusion  as  to 
what  he  believes  should  be  done.  I  know 
the  entire  House  respects  him  for  being 
willing  to  take  a  stand  on  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  this, 
and  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  cannot, 
and  there  are  practical  reasons  why  I 
cannot.  Both  management  and  labor  ajrt 
opposed  to  fragmentary  settlement*.  I 


believe  we  can  understand  that.  There 
are  154  standa.rd  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  talking  about  large  rail- 
roads. This  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion short  lines  and  others,  of  which  I 
understand  there  are  70  or  80. 

It  would  mean,  if  they  were  to  bar- 
gain railroad  by  railroad,  that  there 
could  be  two  or  three  on  a  strike,  and 
the  others  not  on  strike.  Oolng  Into  » 
State,  other  railroads  would  he  operating, 
with  connecting  lines  Into  other  rail- 
roads which  were  a  part  of  the  strike 
Delivery  might  be  made  to  the  terminal 
of  a  railroad,  and  that  railroad  could 
not  deliver  the  goods  because  of  a  strike 
on  that  railroad. 

Those  are  the  practical  problems  which 
are  involved  In  a  big  Industry  such  as 
the  railroad  Industry,  in  which  there  are 
some  24  brotherhoods  which  to  bargain. 

It  presents  such  practicaj  limltation.s 
that  both  management  and  labor  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  they  did  not 
favor  doing  90.  They  were  sharply  ques- 
tioned on  this  point.  Two  members  of 
the  committee,  on  on  my  side  of  the  aisle, 
deeply  believe  that  this  Is  perhaps  a  way 
to  work  out  something,  trying  to  get  a 
settlement  unit  by  unit. 

I  thought  that  both  management  and 
labor  gave  excellent  reasons  why  this, 
at  its  very  best,  even  though  there  might 
be  some  merit  to  It.  actually  would  bring 
about  an  impossible  situation  for  them 
to  undertake. 

Mr.  BROCK,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  Is  It  that  makes  the 
railroads  different  from  aH  the  rest  of 
the  industry  of  the  world?  Are  they  so 
unique,  they  can  find  no  way  to  bargain 
together,  the  management  of  each  com- 
pany and  the  employees  of  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  bcUeve  It  Is  the  fact 
which  was  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
These  lines  are  all  Interdependent  and 
connected  with  each  other. 

That  is  not  true  of  the  automobile 
industry.  If  the  FV)rd  Motor  Co.  should 
shut  down,  I  could  buy  a  Chevrolet.  If 
the  Chevrolet  production  should  shut 
down,  I  could  buy  another  automobile. 

In  the  Industry  of  the  railroads,  that  Is 
not  true.  They  are  all  connected. 

I  can  send  something  from  Seattle  to 
Miami,  and  even  though  it  goes  over  five 
railroads  eventually  it  win  arrive.  Sup- 
pose that  a  connecting  railroad  some- 
where in  between  Washington  and  Flor- 
ida were  on  strike. 

I  believe  we  can  see  that  bargaining 
unit  by  unit  for  an  entire  network,  for 
the  entire  country,  simply  would  not 
work. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  point  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  protect  the  consumer,  the 
general  public  of  this  country.  We  have 
_  to  talk  about  providing  an  alternative 
'  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  in  reply, 
if  we  were  talking  about  the  trucking 
industry  I  could  not  give  such  a  positive 
answer,  because  In  nearly  every  com- 
munity there  are  two  or  three  trucking 
companies.  If  one  of  them  is  on  strike, 
the  others  will  pick  up  and  deliver  what- 
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ever  needs  to  be  delivered  to  and  from 
that  community. 

This  is  an  industry  to  which  we  have 
given  much  consideration.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  the  proposal  has  been  up 
for  consideration.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
it  was  asked  for  in  our  committee.  As 
some  Members  know,  it  goes  back  to 
1953,  when  I  first  went  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  went  into  the  problems  of 
whether  this  could  be  done  unit  by  unit. 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  an 
impossibility. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  purpose  of  the  measure 
today  is  to  avoid  a  national  emergency 
through  a  national  railroad  strike.  The 
problem  is  created  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  real  pressures  to  enforce  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining,  so  we  have 
a  situation  today  of  the  need  for  pressure 
without  compulsory  arbitration.  What  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  competition 
back  into  play  by  putting  each  railroad 
on  a  competitive  basis,  so  that  it  must 
try  to  solve  its  problems  with  its  em- 
ployees in  order  to  stay  in  business. 

In  my  home  State  there  is  the  L.  &  N, 
and  the  Southern  Railroad,  If  one  rail- 
road settles,  the  other  had  darned  well 
better  settle,  or  it  will  go  out  of  business. 
Without  my  amendment  this  factor  is 

missing.  Without  it.  all  sink  or  all  swim 

and  only  the  public  suffers. 

If  we  allow  free  market  economic 
pressures  to  work,  the  railroads  and  the 
unions  will  be  more  responsible.  This 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  to- 
day's problem. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Suppose  that  both 
of  the  railroads  were  on  strike.  Then  how 
could  we  expect  that  community  to  be 
served? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Of  all  the  railroads  and 
all  the  unions  in  the  country,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  someone  in  management  and 
labor  would  accept  their  reponsibility  to 
the  American  public.  If  one  did,  the  rest 
would  be  forced  to  do  so.  All  I  ask  is  the 
reinstitution  of  free  market  competitive 
factors. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, insofar  as  his  efforts  are  con- 
cerned. I  commend  him. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  explain  this 
amendment.  I  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  debate  today.  There  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  what  almost  everyone 
nas  said.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader  when  he  says  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  a  cessation  of  railroad  op- 
erations. But  I  also  agree  with  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss), 
When  he  says  that  we  cannot  in  this 
congress,  allow  expediency  to  override 
our  principles. 

I  must  say  that  I  personally  resent 
very  deeply  the  utilization  of  the  tragic 
Situation  in  Vietnam  as  an  emotional  ar- 
wment  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  unpinge  upon  the  very  freedom 
lor  which  those  young  men  are  fighting. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
tK-,/^-  HoLiFiELDl.  when  he  says 
™s  bill,  as  written,  represents  compul- 
aon  on  organized  labor.  I  agree  with  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan,  who  said  the 
argument  for  seizure  represents  the  same 
problem  for  industry. 

I  would  like  to  propose  another  alter- 
native. The  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton said  he  would  like  very  much  to  have 
some  other  solution  proposed  which  does 
not  involve  compulsion.  I  hope  to  pro- 
pose such  a  solution. 

The  basic  problem  in  this  dispute  is 
involved  in  the  fact  that  under  industry- 
wide negotiations  we  have  two  people, 
one  representing  all  labor,  and  the  other 
repre&enting  all  management,  dealing 
with  an  issue  which  involves  the  general 
public.  This  represents  an  intolerable 
concentration  of  power.  There  is  no  com- 
petitive pressure  on  these  two  people  to 
be  responsible,  because  they  know  full 
well  that  this  country  will  never  accept 
a  railroad  strike  which  destroys  our  na- 
tion.nl  security. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  attitude.  Since  the  25th  of  April,  both 
sides,  while  professing  to  want  to  negoti- 
ate, have  not  even  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  with  each  other — not  one  time  since 
Congress  extended  the  strike. 

Now.  how  do  we  get  back  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  free  collective  bargaining,  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  dialog  between  the 
management  of  a  corporation  and  the 
employees  of  that  company  on  economic 
Issues  involved,  and  take  the  general 
public  out  of  the  discussion  and  out  of 
Involvement? 

I  propose  to  do  two  things:  first,  to 
put  off  the  strike  for  90  days  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  and  second,  during  this 
period,  to  take  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach, based  upon  the  problem,  not  the 
sjTnptom  that  we  are  treating  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  I  would  prohibit  in- 
dustrywide bargaining  and  require  as  an 
alternative  carrier-by-carrier  negotia- 
tions. 

The  obvious  principle  involved  is  to  get 
the  bargaining  back  down  to  the  corpo- 
rate level,  the  competitive  level  where 
collective  bargaining  really  works. 

Unle.ss  we  do  this,  we  never  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem  we  are  faced  with 
today.  I  have  heard  people  on  both  sides 
say  that  this  just  diminishes  collective 
bargaining  a  little  bit.  That  is  like  being 
a  "little  bit  pregnant."  The  ultimate 
conclusion  of  this  bill  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  working  msm  In 
this  country.  I  do  not  believe  this  House 
can  afford  to  take  that  step.  I  believe  we 
have  to  find  some  alternative  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  This  responsibility 
was  given  each  of  us,  and  it  cannot  be 
refused. 

Very  simply  then,  my  substitute  is  to 
extend  the  no-strike  authority  of  the 
President  for  90  days  and  fractionalize 
the  bargaining.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
corporation  and  its  employees  negotiate 
together  and  come  to  a  comjnon  con- 
clusion which  Is  satisfactory  to  both. 
Only  In  this  way  can  Congress  maintain 
the  security  of  this  Nation  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  a  very  basic  free- 
dom on  the  part  of  the  individuals 
involved. 


Nature  Reversed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16,  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article 
and  an  editorial  which  were  published 
In  recent  editions  of  the  Detroit  News. 
The  items  outline  a  unique  and  original 
plan  which  could  assist  Canada  and  the 
United  States  to  meet  common  problems 
of  water  levels,  water  polluUon,  and  wa- 
ter conservation. 

The  plan,  conceived  and  offered  by  two 
Canadian  brothers.  caUs  for  reversing  the 
flow  of  rivers  now  empting  into  Canada's 
James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  to  bring 
fresh  water  to  southern  Ontario  and  to 
much  of  the  Midwestern  United  States. 
While  such  a  project  would  be  expensive 
and  could  only  be  treated  now  as  an 
imaginative  idea  which  deserves 
thorough  consideration,  I  agree  with  the 
News'  editorial  assessment  that  the  plan's 
potential  economic  benefits  "appear  sub- 
stantial." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Detroit  News  article  of  May 
28,  entitled  "PoUution  Key  Seen  In 
Canadian  Flivers."  and  the  editorial  of 
June  1.  entiUed  "A  Canadian  Plan  Worth 
Study,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich  )   News. 

May  28,  1967] 

Pollution  Ket  Seen  in  Canadian  Rivers 

(By  James  L.Kerwin) 
Washington.— Canada's   mighty    northern 
rivers  may  someday  be  harnessed  to  supply 
much  of  America's  future  water  needs 

A  proposal  by  two  Ontario  brothers  that 
could  cost  billions  of  dollars  and  take  decades 
Of  development  would  reverse  the  now  of 
reniote  rivers  little  used  now  by  man  to 
replenish  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  water  would  be  tunneled  Into  major 
waterways  crisscrossing  the  Middle  West    as 
well  as  being  used  to  flush  away  pollution 
a^d  stabilize  the  levels  of  Lake  l^chlgan 
Huron  and  Erie.  >-"istt". 

Ontario  residents,  the  promoters  envision 
would  benefit  from  the  development  of  the 
sparsely  settled  north  and  the  "retrlevlne" 
of  water  now  flowing  Into  the  Hudson  Bay 
to  be  forever  lost  to  the  sea." 
'■Canada  would  benefit  Immensely  from 
Both  the  development  and  revenue  possibili- 
ties. If  our  proposal  Is  carried  out,"  asserted 
^omas  W.  Klerans.  of  Sudburv,  attending 
the  International  Conference  on  Water  for 
Peacehere  this  week. 

'•It  provides  a  basic  yet  flexible  plan  for 
our  two  nations  In  managing  a  North  Ameri- 
can contlnenual  water  system,  one  that  would 
provide  new  sources  of  hydro  power  water 
supply  and  river  transportation,"  he  contend- 
ed. 

Klerans.  a  mining  engineer,  and  his  brother 
Col.  O.  K.  H.  Klerans,  a  Canadian  army  of- 
flcer  acting  on  his  own.  surveyed  much  of  the 
vast,  300,000  square  mile  northern  watershed 
before  drawing  up  the  Grand  Canal  proposal 
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Under  the  plAn.  fr««li  mXtr  from  ncatt- 
flowlng  rtyera,  nuuiy  o*  them  choice  ashing 
■treama  and  watering  grcrunda  for  caribou, 
irould  tM  «toz«d  behind  dlkM  at  the  mxrath 
of  James  Bay,  which  la  an  arm  of  HudAm 
Bay. 

PTcan  that  point  water  would  be  pumped 
aoutti  through  oi>eji  channel  or  canals  oyer 
the  950- foot  elevation  of  the  Canadian  divide 
Into  the  Ottawa  River  basin. 

At  the  Junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Mattawa  rivers,  most  of  the  northern  water 
would  be  diverted  west  to  Lake  Nlplsslng  and 
down  the  French  River  to  Georgian  Bay,  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  H\iron. 

The  reet  would  flow  on  down  the  Ottawa 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Montreal. 

The  Great  Lakes  would  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  storing  the  water  and  center  of  a  conti- 
nental water  system. 

Btony  Canadian^  have  been  less  thsin  en- 
thusleistic  over  the  plan,  with  some  na- 
Uonallsta  north  of  the  border  fearing  their 
country  would  be  giving  away  Its  greatest 
natural  resource. 

But  the  projxjsal  has  not  been  widely 
criticized,  perhapis  because  itc  proponents  are 
Canadians  and  a  major  portion  of  the  bene- 
fits would  go  to  Canadian  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  areas  where  the  bulk  of 
the  nation's  population  and  Industry  Is  lo- 
cated. 

"We'd  Uke  to  emphasize  that  we  are  merely 
recycling  the  water  flow — not  diverting  It — 
for  the  benefit  of  people  of  both  nations," 
Insisted  Klerans,  who  said  the  proposal  could 
start  with  a  simple  treaty  between  the  two 
nations. 

"Prom  a  technical  point  of  view  and  cost. 
Canada  could  never  develop  the  proposal 
alone,"  Klerans  added. 

Further,  he  argues,  the  project  would  not 
fiood  any  valleys  nor  Impair  fishing  or  recrea- 
tion, and  would  solve  the  mounting  problem 
of  congestion  at  the  Welland  Canal  near 
Niagara  Falls  by  opening  a  new  all-Canadian 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  route  up  the  Ottawa 
River  to  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Other  points  listed  by  Klerans  Included: 

Canadians  also  would  benefit  from  the 
fresh  fiow  of  water  cleansing  polluted  rivers 
In  areas  which  contain  two-thirds  of  Canada's 
population  and  80  percent  of  Its  Industrial 
might. 

For  Americans,  the  fresh  water  would  re- 
duce pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  more 
important,  permit  efficient  control  of  water 
levels  that  cause  beach  erosion  and  hamper 
navigation  and  recreation. 

Further,  it  would  forever  end  the  dispute 
over  Chicago's  withdrawal  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  to  flush  wastes  down  the  Illinois  Water- 
way Into  the  Mississippi  River. 

"They  could  have  all  they  want — and  han- 
dle," said  Klerans. 

The  project,  he  added,  could  start  now  on 
A  small  scale  and  grow  with  demand. 

Seveal  U.S.  officials  and  lawmakers,  Includ- 
ln|^  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Michigan  Demo- 
crat, have  expressed  Interest  In  the  proposal. 

The  biggest  obstacle  for  the  two  brothers 
will  be  to  convince  their  covmtrymen  to  de- 
velop— and  share — the  water  resource. 

"But  once  they  review  the  possibilities,  we 
feel  It  would  be  hard  for  our  government  to 
be  stubborn  over  the  proposal,"  said  Klerans. 

[From  the  Detroit    (Mich.)    News,  June   1. 

1967] 

A  Canadian  Plan  Wo«th  Study 

The  proposal  of  two  Canadian  brothers  to 
divert  rivers  flowing  north  to  St.  Jamee  Bay 
to  help  solve  navigational  and  water  supidy 
problems  In  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada deserves  close  inspection  on  both  side* 
of  the  border. 

Thomas  W.  Klerans,  a  mining  engineer,  and 
OoL  O.  K.  H.  Klerans,  an  army  officer,  have 
offered  a  plan  which  bogglee  the  Imagln*- 
tloOL  They  would  reverse  the  flow  of  a  main 
tributary    to    Jamee    Bay.    tbtis    bringing 


enough  water  soxrth  to  create  a  navigable 
waterway  directly  from  Montreal  to  northern 
Lake  Huron  and  stabilizing  the  level  of  the 
four  southern  Greet  Lakes. 

By  any  standard  It  wonld  be  a  vast  project, 
both  In  time  and  money.  B\rt  Its  potential 
economic  benefits  also  appear  substantial. 
Not  only  would  Canada's  Industrial  heart- 
land benefit  from  development  along  new 
waterways,  but  her  growing  pollution  prob- 
lems would  be  more  manageable. 

Michigan  and  other  Midwestern  states 
would  benefit  from  stable  lake  levels  and 
new  sources  of  water  for  all  forms  of  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  no  small  dream,  the  Klerans'  vision 
of  a  mammoth  new  Ontario  waterway.  But 
In  times  when  water  is  already  In  short  sup- 
ply, neither  nation  can  be  satisfied  with  small 
plans. 

Another  generation  will  see  pressures  for 
living  space  and  adequate  water  resources 
steadily  Increasing.  Naturally  residents  of 
northern  border  states  look  at  Canada's  huge 
rivers  flowing  unused  to  the  Arctic  and  see  an 
obvious  answer  to  the  problem. 

Just  as  naturally,  Canadians  suspect  and 
resent  our  covetous  looks. 

The  Klerans'  Idea  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing proposed  by  Canadians  and  of  working 
primarily  for  Canada's  advantage.  At  the 
same  time.  It  could  jrteld  benefits  to  the 
United  Statee.  Responsible  planning  authori- 
ties of  both  countries  should  give  It  serious 
thought. 


How  Many  Physicians  Charge  the  Patient 
for  Telephoning  a  Change  in  Prescrip- 
tion to  a  Pharmacist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wondering  how  many  physicians  charge 
the  patient  a  fee  for  making  a  telephone 
call  to  a  drugstore  in  order  to  change  a 
prescription  when  the  patient  has  suf- 
fered an  adverse  reaction  from  the  med- 
icine previously  prescribed. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  this  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  some  controversy  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

According  to  the  professional  medical 
consultant  group  advising  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  medicare,  the  gen- 
eral practice  among  physicians  through- 
out the  country  is  not  to  charge  for  tele- 
phone advice;  in  addition,  the  major 
private  health  Insurance  companies  and 
Blue  Shield  apparently  exclude  charges 
for  telephone  advice  from  coverage.  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  think  that  a  phy- 
sician treating  a  patient  would  not  be 
Inclined  to  charge  for  such  a  thing  as  a 
change  in  a  prescription  he  had  already 
written  out  when  the  patient  began  to 
react  to  the  medicine.  However,  I  am 
raising  the  question  now  in  this  fashion 
in  the  hopes  of  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  pnrfesslon  and  the  public  for  dis- 
cussion purposes. 

My  Interest  grew  out  of  a  case  Involv- 
ing a  constituent  who  has  had  a  series  of 
very  high  medical  bUla,  running  Into 
thousands  of  dollars.  Uiifortunately, 
many  of  his  medical  costs  were  dteallowed 


under  medicare  <hi  technicalities  and  in 
trying  to  help  my  constituent  to  get 
clarification  on  some  of  the  points  in- 
volving very  large  bills,  I  learned  iraca. 
him  that  one  of  the  fees  disallowed  was 
for  $4  for  a  telephone  call  the  physician 
made  to  a  drugstore.  The  patient  had 
been  taking  a  medicine  to  relieve  pain 
and  when  this  medicine  caused  nausea 
his  wife  called  the  physician  at  home  at 
night  to  ask  for  help  and  the  physician 
called  the  drugstore  to  substitute  a  diflfer- 
ent  medicine.  He  then  billed  the  patient 
$4  which  was  disallowed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  service  had  not  been  provided  in 
an  oflBce,  home,  or  hospital  visit  The 
medicare  handbook,  however,  lists  as  a 
covered  item  "medical  and  surgical  serv- 
ices by  a  physician  wherever  they  are 
furnished." 

As  the  patient  wrote  to  me: 

This  service  was  furnished  to  me  at  home 
by  the  quickest  method  known  today,  by 
telephone.  I  could  not  make  an  office  call 
after  hours  and  he  (the  physlcltm)  will  not 
make  a  house  call  U  the  telephone  will 
suffice. 

I  took  this  up  ^^ith  the  Social  Security 
Administration  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  a  legitimate  complaint 
which  might  involve  millions  of  persons 
participating  In  medicare.  It  certainly  Is 
not  the  most  important  problem  we  have 
in  connection  with  medicare,  but  I  felt 
that  unless  there  were  a  uniform  policy, 
matters  of  this  kind  would  confront  us 
continually  and  cause  extra  work  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  great 
annoyance  for  participants  In  the  medi- 
care program. 

TELEPHONB    CONSULTATIONS    NOT    COVZRIK 

Mr.  SpeakCT,  I  have  now  received  a  re- 
port from  Commissioner  Robert  M  Ball, 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  on 
the  specific  case  I  called  to  his  attention 
which  sets  forth  a  general  policy  which 
has  now  been  adopted  covering  telephone 
consultations.  I  think  there  will  be  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  Members  in 
this  policy  statement  which  I  submit 
herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks,  deleting 
the  individual's  name,  as  follows: 

DlEPABTMEMT     Of     HUAT.Tg.     EDTTCA- 
TION,    AlTD    WELTAHI.    SOCIAI.    8«- 

cuaiT*  Administratiok, 

Baltimore,  Md..  June  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  SuxLrvAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EA>  Mrs.  StixLiVAN :  In  your  previous  cor- 
reepondence    with    \is     on    behalf     ot    Mr. 

one  remaining  question  was  left  op«n 

which  we  have  reexamined.  In  yovir  last  let- 
ter yom  mentioned  that  you  would  like  in 
explanation  at  the  policy  that  caused  ti»» 
denial  of  relnibursement  o*  his  $4  claim  id 
payment  of  the  physician's  servlcee  rendered 
by  telephone. 

As  you  know,  physicians'  services  rendered 
to  a  beneficiary  are  covered  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  part  of  the  medi- 
care program.  The  term  "physicians'  serr- 
loee"  is  defined  in  section  18«l(q)  of  tJ» 
Social  Security  Act  as  the  professional  s«t- 
Ices  performed  by  a  physician.  Including 
surgery,  consultation,  and  home,  office  and 
institutional  calls.  ("Consultation"  la  tin 
professional  service  rendered  by  a  second 
physician  at  the  request  of  the  attending 
physician  and  Includes  the  consultant's  ex- 
amination of  the  patient,  his  recordation  d 
the  patient's  medical  history,  and  his  wriv 
ten  report  to  the  attending  physician.) 
However,  neither  the  statute  ItseU  nor  tbe 
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committee  reports  make  any  reference  to  the 
coverage  (as  a  physician's  service)  of  tele- 
phone convereatlons  for  any  purpose  between 
•  physician  and  his  patient. 

We  believe  there  are  sound  professional,  as 
well  as  program  reasons   for  not  Including 
telephone  conversations  between  physicians 
and  patients.  Including  those  In  which  the 
physician  provides  advice  or  instruction  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  patient,  as  covered  "physi- 
cians' services"  under  the  medical  Insurance 
program  We  have,  for  example,  been  advised 
by  our  professional  medical  consultant  group 
that  there   Is   no    uniform   practice   among 
physicians  with  regard  to  charging  for  medi- 
cal advice  fJirnlshed  In  the  course  of  a  tele- 
phone conversation.  While  oiu-  consultants 
did  indicate  that  some  Individual  physicians 
In  some  localities  charge  patients  for  tele- 
phone advice.  It  Is  clear  that  the  general  prac- 
tice among  physicians  throughout  the  coun- 
try U  not  to  charge  for  telephone  advice.  In 
addition,    examination    of   the    practices    of 
some  of  the  major  private  health  Insurance 
companies  and  the  Blue  Shield  Plans  reveals 
that  the  practice  among  private  health  in- 
surance organizations  Is  to  exclude  charges 
for  telephone  advice  from  coverage  under 
these  private  plans.  Accordingly,  both  physi- 
cians and  patients  could  generally  be  exi>ected 
to    imderstand     the     distinction     between 
covered   physicians'   services   and   the   non- 
coverage  of  telephone  charges. 

We  regret  that  there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  statement  on  page  18  of  the 
booklet.  Your  Medicare  Handbook,  to  which 
Mr. referred.  The  statement  "wherever 
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certainly  work  through  their  profes- 
sional organizations  to  have  the  poUcy 
changed  on  the  treatment  of  such 
charges  by  all  of  the  various  health  in- 
surance programs. 


Russia  and  the  Mideast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vniciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Russia  and  the  Mideast,"  writ- 
ten by  Roscoe  Drummond,  and  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  15  1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

RtTssiA  and  Mideast:   Efforts  for  Pr.ACE  or 
War? 


furnished"  Is  Intended  to  point  out  that  the 
physical  setting  In  which  the  physician  fur- 
nishes his  professional  services  In  person 
woxild  have  no  effect  upon  the  coverage  of 
his  services.  It  states  In  pertinent  part  as  fol- 
lows: "Benefits  may  be  paid  for  the  medical 
eervlccs  you  receive  from  a  physician  wher- 
ever they  are  furnished— In  a  hospital,  in  an 
extended  care  facility  or  nursing  home,  in 
his  office.  In  your  home,  or  In  a  clinic."  When 
the  Handbook  Is  revised,  an  appropriate  clarl- 
flcatlon  of  this  statement  wUl  be  considered. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

PATHNTS  MAT  WISH  TO  DISCTTSS  SUCH  CHARGES 
WTTH     THXn     DOCTORS 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  somewhat  rare,  according  to  this  re- 
port, for  physicians  to  charge  their 
patients  for  telephone  advice,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  practice 
Mt  to  make  such  charges,  and  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  disallowed  by 
toe  major  private  health  insurance  com- 
mies, by  Blue  Shield,  and  now  by  So- 
cial Security  imder  medicare,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  when  such  a  charge  Is 
made,  the  patient  might  mention  these 
facts  to  the  doctor. 

At  least  I  hope  there  will  be  some  at- 
tention paid  In  the  medical  press  as  well 
M  in  the  general  press,  to  the  facts  In 
we  report  I  have  received  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration, 
^individual  who  has  had  thousands 
Of  dollars  in  medical  fees  and  hospital 
WUs  following  major  surgery  is  not  go- 
sSfti^ir^'l*  *1  '^  '^'^  "  telephone  con- 
*mw«  ^  f^*''^^  *  prescription  the 
Merence  between  solvency  and  bank- 

ZnL^^*^'^  ^*  ^^^<J  to  other  items 
avowed  for  one  reason  or  another  in  a 
Jrge  bm  k  exactly  the  kind"  of  thing 
ciSo^'^^^^  People-  Under  the  clr- 
S«"''^^,' v?^y^*'=**"*  '"a'^*"?  such 
eSin""^^^*  consider  waiving  them 
KIV^^^  °'  ^**^  »b^e  or,  if  they 
'eei  the  charges  are  justified,  they  should 


(By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

ITiere  U  this  theory  on  the  Middle  East 

f  r*if.'  l^^  Soviets  certainly  helped  avoid  war 
»6  tnis  time. 

J^}f\  i  ».™  <=o»'lnced.  Is  dangerous  and 
wishful  fiction  that  wUl  get  us  In  trouble  If 
we  don't  watch  out. 

The  premise  on  which  this  wishful  Idea  is 
being  built  is  that  the  Soviets  deliberately 
decided  that  they  would  rather  work  with  the 
United  States  to  contain  the  conflict  than  to 
help  Nasser  win. 

.„^*  wfL^*"'"**  *^'^  "'«''  °'  Moscow's  role 
In  the  Middle  East  crisis  Is  that  the  Soviet 
government  will  join  with  the  West  In  en- 
couraging the  Arabs  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  has  happened 
thus  far  does  not  bear  out  this  premise  or 
give  much  substance  to  thu  hope 
these*"*'*^*   tliat   the   controlling   facts    are 

1.  By  every  device  at  Its  command— mas- 
"Ive  military  aid,  substantial  economic  as- 
•iBtance,  plus  total  diplomatic  support  for  the 
Arabs  and  total  hostility  to  Israel— Mos- 
cow gave  Nasser  the  go-ahead  In  hU  an- 
^^^Tl  J?,'*°  ^  destroy  Israel.  Was  this 
detente?  Was  this  Moecow's  way  of  cutting 
back  the  cold  war?  Hardly.  It  Was  the  most 
dangerous  cold  war  venture  since  Khru- 
shchev tried  to  secrete  missiles  in  Cuba 

2.  Waa    the    Soviet    Union    holding    any 

Sn^^h  ♦k"".^,*^"  ^"'^  °°  '^^^t  he  would 
do  with  the  help  he  was  getting  from  Mos- 
cow? Was  the  Soviet  Union  thinking  all 
along  on  how  well  It  would  cooperatTwlth 

,?ffY.'H!**l^'^'*"  ^  ^''''  waToTto  con!Ln 
it  If  It  broke  out?  There  Is  no  such  evidence. 
The  evidence,  as  reported  by  Robert  H.  Esta- 
brook  United  Nations  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Is  that  Soviet  mllltarv 
equipment,  especially  spore  parts,  was  be^g 
poured  into  Cairo  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
war  thus  seeking  to  make  sure  that  the 
Arabs  would  not  run  out  of  supplies  as  the 
fighting  progressed. 

3.  Numerous  news  stories  suggest  that  be- 
cause Premier  Kosygln  told  President  John- 
son over  the  Hot  Line  on  the  day  the  flghtln* 
TT  f?*?  ^^*  ^*  wanted  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  restraining  the  beUlgerents 
this  meant  that  the  Soviets  put  the  hl«he«t 
premlimi  on  keeping  the  peace. 

It  Is  wiser  to  Judge  Soviet  poUcy  on  the 
basis  of  its  actions  rather  than  on  Its  words 
The  Soviets  did  not  restrain  the  Arabs:  onlr 
Israel  restrained  the  Arabs.  ^^ 
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Some  suggest  that  because  Moscow  flnallv 
supported  a  UJ*.  call  for  a  cease-fire  without 
any  Israeli  pullback,  this  meant  that  the 
Soviets  were  acting  with  great  prudence  and 
eagerness  to  avert  a  spreading  conflict 

This  conclusion  is  unproved  because  the 
Soviets  opposed  the  UJf.  call  for  a  cease-flre 
m  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  when  It  ap- 
peared that  Nasser  could  win  and  accepted  It 
only  when  It  became  clear  that  Nasser  was 
losing. 

The  conclusion  that  Moscow  was  ready  to 
work  with  the  United  States  to  contain  the 
fighting  is  unproved  because  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  never  arose.  Israel  won  the  war 
60  quickly  that  the  danger  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  being  drawn  Into  it 
never  developed  and  therefore  the  events  of 
the  past  week  cast  little  light  on  how  pru- 
dently Moscow  would  have  acted  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Obviously  the  Soviet  Union  wants  no  direct 
military  confrontation  with  the  United  States 
and  most  certainly  does  not  want  world  war 
But  the  truth  Is  that  It  helped  start  a  war 
between  Egypt  and  Israel,  did  nothing  to 
contain  It  untU  Egypt  was  at  the  point  of 
collapse,  and  therein  showed  that  It  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  most  perilous  risk  of  start- 
ing a  conflict  It  could  not  stop. 

It  would  be  a  welcome  dividend  If  Mos- 
cow decided  to  work  for  peace  Instead  of  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,  But  the  record  shows 
we  had  better  not  count  on  It. 


Baccalaureate  Address  of  Hon.  Stadey  S. 
Surrey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  baccalaureate  address  of  the 
Honorable  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  deUvered 
June  8  to  the  graduating  class  at  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 

Many  of  us  know  Stan  Surrey  for  his 
preemmence  in  the  field  of  tax  law  and 
policy.  Secretary  Surrey  Is  also  a  gifted 
speaker.  His  remarks  on  the  responsibili- 
ties and  challenges  of  the  future  were 
well  received  by  the  1,200  graduates  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Secretary  Surrey's  address  had  a  par- 
t;lcular  significance  for  the  Ullman  fam- 
ily. Our  son,  Kenneth,  was  the  grand 
marshal— president— of     the     class     of 

Secretary  Surrey's  speech  follows: 

BACCALAtTREATE    ADDRESS     Or    THE    HONORABLE 

Stanlet  S.  Surrey,  AssisTA>rr  SECRirrART  of 

THE  TREASTOT,  at  RENSSELAER  POLTTECHNTC 
INSTTTDTE,  TBOT,  N.Y.,  JONE  8,   1967 

This  Is  a  day  Of  accomplishment  for  the 
eUss  Of  19«7  The  work  of  college  years  l^ 
over  the  goal  of  membership  in  the  society 
Of  educated  men  and  women  has  been  won 
the  bachelor's  degree  is  yours  for  Ufe.  These 
aooompllahments  are  Uurels  earned- hut  not 
laurels  to  rest  upon.  This  is  also  a  day  of  chal- 
lenge—of an  accomplishment  swlf  Uy  turned 
Into  a  question.  ^^'^ 

The  question— and  the  challenge— Is 
•Imply  put:  What  will  you  do  with  youi  col- 
l«ge  education?  It  Is  a  question  neither  easily 
•BMWtml,  xior  only  put  once.  It  win  recur 
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again  and  again  aa  tbe  yeaza  90  by — VTbttt 
ar«  you  doing  wttb  your  educatton.  wltb  your 
Ufa?  And  over  tbe  yean  thlB  challengv  be- 
comes even  mora  Inatstent  U  one  seea  ahead 
that  confrontation  at  the  end  when  chal- 
lenge turns  to  a  stunmatlon — ^What  have  yoa 
done  with  your  education,  with  your  life? 

But  today  la  also  a  day  of  challenge  for 
your  speaker.  What  doea  he  aay  acrosa  tha 
years  to  your  class,  your  generation?  Can  ha 
communicate  with  you  &t  all?  Or  the  more 
palnfiU  question — has  he  anything  to  com- 
municate about?  Can  t^ia  retrospection  la 
any  way  have  meaning  and  aid  as  you  face 
forward?  Can  a  recollo^on  of  things  past 
be  of  any  value  in  MiUng  of  the  world  of 
your  future  years? 

Nor  la  my  problem  aided  by  the  parallel  to 
that  refrain  from  the  musical,  "The  King 
and  I",  where  Anna  watches  the  young 
couples  dancing  and,  thlnlclng  through  the 
years,  sings  "Hello  young  lovera,  whoever  yon 
ara  .  .  .  I've  been  in  love  like  you."  For  I 
too  one*  graduated  from  college  and  the 
years  have  not  at  all  dimmed  my  memory  of 
how  I  regarded  speakers  at  my  Commence- 
ment. I  wondered  then  how  can  they  help 
me — they  have  forgotten  and  do  not  under- 
stand what  our  problems  and  concerns  are. 
they  speak  a  different  idiom  and  live  in  a 
different  world.  And  so  today  I  have  the 
haunting  doubta,  fed  by  such  past  memories, 
that  I  may  only  be  describing  my  present 
concerns  and  attitudes  and  In  no  way  re- 
sponding to  your  concerns. 

But  haunting  doubts  are  not  enough  to 
dissuade  me.  For  at  least  I  feel  that  my  at- 
titudes and  concerns — shared  by  many  of  my 
generation — should  be  a  part  of  that  chal- 
lenge you  face.  I  am  selfish  enough  to  want 
to  make  you  think  about  the  tasks  I  would 
like  to  set  for  you,  and  about  some  of  the 
responses  I  would  like  to  see  made  to  that 
challenge.  So  If  I  do  not  directly  address  your 
concerns,  remember  I  have  set  myself  a  dif- 
ferent target. 

Let  me  place  my  cards — and  biases — upon 
the  podium.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession.  1 
hare  practiced  that  profession  mainly  In 
Oovemment  Service  and  teaching  in  law 
schools,  but  with  tasks  now  and  then  that 
led  me  to  other  countries  and  to  private  con- 
sultation. My  speciflc  field  Is  taxation  and 
tax  policy.  Some  may  regard  it  as  a  dry.  tech- 
nical specialty — I  find  it  a  wonderful  van- 
tage point  frcxn  which  to  observe  the  con- 
fUcta  of  interest  In  our  society.  It  also  brings 
me,  in  my  present  occupation,  in  dally  con- 
tact with  the  Congress,  which  provides  me 
with  a  vantage  point  to  obcerve  the  ways  by 
which  our  democracy  solves  Its  day-to-day 
problems  and  deeper  issues.  I  have  served 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  all  of  those  years  were  under 
Democratic  Presidents,  in  fact  under  all  our 
last  four  Democratic  Presidents.  With  these 
disclosures,  I  now  come  bcick  to  you. 

We  can  start  with  material  aspects.  This 
Is  a  splendid  period  for  you  to  begin  your 
professional  careers.  It  la  a  period  of  ma- 
terial abundance  for  our  nation  unsurpassed 
In  our  history  c*  that  of  any  country.  We  are 
In  our  seventh  straight  year  since  1961  of 
expansion  in  our  economy — certainly  one  of 
the  longest  on  record.  Jobs  are  plentiful  for 
persons  with  skills,  and  the  salaries  are  in- 
viting. Business  profits  are  high.  Unemploy- 
ment is  at  a  comparatively  low  level,  under 
four  percent.  Moreover,  our  Government  Is 
pledged  to  keeping  unemployment  low  and 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  high,  and  to  the 
affirmative  use  of  all  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools  requisite  for  achieving  these  ends.  You 
thus  enter  your  careers  with  a  commitment 
by  society  that  you  will  lead  a  comfortable 
life  as  respects  material  goods.  This  is,  by  the 
way.  quite  a  contrast  to  the  outlook  for  my 
law  school  class  which  graduated  in  th* 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
Thirties. 

This  is  especially  a  splendid  period  for 
yotir  choice  of  profession.  For  this  is  an  ag« 


of  sdenoe  acd  technology.  You  are  the  golden 
boys.  It  is  an  age  when  society  is  proud  ot  Its 
aibilltles  In  these  fields,  and  has  limitless  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  its  scientists  and  engineers 
to  make  vmr  faster  progress.  Its  confidence 
In  you  and  your  talents  is  greater,  I  believe, 
than  m  aay  other  group.  In  keeping  with 
these  attitudes  it  showers  abundance  upon 
your  activities.  Funds  for  scientific  research 
in  universities  are  generous.  Our  large  busi- 
ness firms  are  comjnltted  to  ample  research 
and  development  budgets  that  span  the  spec- 
trum from  pvire  research  through  technology 
to  the  end  product.  Small  enterprises  founded 
by  independent  spirits  wltJi  a  new  idea  or  a 
new  technology  or  a  new  product  can  floiirlsh 
and  grow. 

And  so  I  say  you  are  the  golden  boys. 
But — and  here  one  can  see  the  first  cutting 
edge  of  challenge — the  hands  that  accept 
all  these  oolns  of  the  realm  are  entering 
upon  a  baiigaln  with  society.  For  society  as- 
sumes that  these  same  hands  are  offering  a 
pledge  of  r«8f)onslbUty  In  return.  It  is  proud 
of  you.  generous  to  you,  confident  in  you — 
but  It  wants,  Indeed  expects,  your  talents  to 
be  used  for  the  national  good.  You  should 
not  underestimate  the  depth  and  firaxness 
of  that  expectation.  But  you  are  fortunate 
that  opportunities  He  all  around  you  to 
meet  that  expectation. 

For  this  is  an  age  of  excitement  and  glori- 
ous new  opportunities  for  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  In  our  national  life.  Many  of 
the  problems  we  used  to  catalogue  under 
human  relationships  and  to  consider  as  lo- 
cal In  concern  liave  almost  suddenly  become 
great  national  issues.  The  human  problems 
of  race  and  civil  rights  and  poverty  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  merge  and  join  at 
countless  polnt.3  with  the  physical  problems 
of  urban  life.  Individual  concema  intersect 
everywhere  with  urban  building,  urban  hous- 
ing and  urban  transportation.  These  are 
massive  iwoblems  that  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  coordinated  and  systematic  approaches 
that  science  and  technology  can  offer.  In  edu- 
cation we  are  seeing  the  curtain  opening  oa 
a  wide  expanse  of  new  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching  as  we  Beek  to  harness  oixr 
burgeoning  technology  to  this  field.  Nor  can 
we  speak  only  of  the  opportunities  in  this 
country,  for  this  Is  also  an  age  of  global  {>ar- 
ticipatlon.  The  fruits  of  our  technological 
knowledge  spread  inevitably  through  the  less 
developed  world,  sped  by  the  progress  in 
communication  and  transportatoln.  And 
then  there  is  a'.l  of  atmosphere  and  space 
and  depth  being  opened  to  our  exploration. 

But  clearly  I  need  not  go  on,  for  to  tell 
you  of  the  glorious  opportunities  for  science 
and  technology  is.  if  one  can  use  a  sixteenth 
century  technological  phrase  in  this  modem 
context,  surely  to  bring  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Of.  If  you  wish  we  could  characterize  it  In 
terms  of  even  an  earlier  technological  age, 
and  use  the  first  century  B.C.  phrase  of 
"carrying  timber  Into  a  wood".  You  must 
have  perceived  all  tills  and  more  here  at 
school  and  are  ready  to  show  the  world 
what  awaits  it. 

But  again,  the  cutting  edge  of  challenge — 
you  have  the  ability  to  contribute  to  re- 
moving the  ills  of  society  in  so  many  ways. 
However,  ability  also  begets  responsibility, 
and  rouses  expectation.  And  yet  once  more 
you  are  fortunate,  for  that  expectation  can 
be  met  by  following  paths  In  the  business 
world  that  many  of  you  will  take. 

For  this  Is  an  age  of  the  involvement  of 
business  In  our  social  problems.  The  involve- 
ment la  not  philanthropic  and  fortunately 
so,  for  If  it  were  It  would  not  be  capable  of 
success.  It  would  lack  the  well-spring  of  the 
profit  motive,  the  incentive  that  harnesses 
the  energies  of  the  private  sector  and  drives 
It  to  overcoming  tremendous  obstacles. 

The  involvement  is  profit-seeking.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  la  the  search  for  solutions  to 
our  urban  problems  and  our  social  ills  lies 
major  growth  opportunities  for  the  business 
sector.  To  say  there  are  profits  to  be  made 


out  of  curing  poverty,  nrbtui  slums,  inade- 
quate education,  poUutton,  Inadequate  medj. 
cal  care,  undernourishment  In  so  many  lesi 
fortunate  countries — and  this  list  could  b« 
still  longer — Is  not  in  any  way  to  detract 
from  the  participation  of  business.  Then 
were  profits  to  be  made  out  of  spanning  th« 
continent  with  railroads  when  that  was  our 
national  need,  or  out  of  clipper  ships  when 
they  served  s  national  goal.  Those  profits 
assured  the  success  of  the  tasks.  Business 
has  generally  earned  its  profits  by  meeting 
human  needs.  Today,  with  a  large  part  of 
our  material  needs  amply  met  for  a  great 
number  of  us,  the  goals  must  be  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  those  that  are  not  so  fortunatt 
and  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  social  order. 
That  Is  where  are  action  is  and  that  is  where 
business  will  Inevitably  become  Involved. 

There  Is  stJll  another  offering  the  world 
has  for  you  at  this  time.  This  Is  an  age  c^ 
innovation,  and  innovation  belongs  mc«t  of 
all  to  the  young  In  mind  and  heart  and 
outlook.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compre- 
hend and  absorb  the  unprecedented  pace  of 
invention  and  change  that  Is  all  around  lu, 
for  our  dally  life  goes  on  with  one  day  not 
remarkably  different  from  its  yesterday.  We 
can  look  up  and  realize  that  an  astron.iut 
is  whirling  through  space,  yet  our  daily  taskj 
continue  in  familiar  form.  So  it  must  have 
been  for  men  in  Europe  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered this  continent,  but  wo  know  how 
different  the  world  became  with  the  dis- 
covery. And  so  the  inaUUty  now  fully  to 
grasp  the  effects  of  momentous  events  doei 
not  take  away  our  feeling  that  we  are  living 
tlu-ough  a  period  of  great  change  because 
of  the  rapidity  of  Innovation. 

An  age  of  innovation  should  be  an  age  of 
the  open  mind.  For  you  who  work  in  science 
this  should  be  an  obvious  and  agreeable 
precept.  Science  is  necessarily  revislonary  la 
spirit  and  practice — it  moves  forward  by 
questioning  oJd  truths  and  formulating  tiie 
transient  new  truths  that  In  turn  Inevitably 
yield  their  sway.  I  need  not  underscore  all 
this  for  you.  But — and  once  more  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  challenge  Intrudes — will  these 
same  minds  be  open  to  other  challenges,  to 
innovation  elsewhere. 

Your  opportunities — and  your  responsi- 
bilities— I  have  said  will  lead  you  to  apply- 
ing science  and  technology  to  curing  our 
social  ills.  You  will,  I  have  said,  find  your 
business  associates  in  private  enterprise  en- 
gaged in  the  same  endeavors.  But  you  will 
also  find  men  from  other  disciplines  engaged 
in  these  fields — the  social  scientists,  the 
economists,  the  Jouriallsts,  the  lawyers,  the 
clergy,  the  philosophers.  Will  your  minds  be 
open  to  them?  It  Isnt  as  easy  at  it  may 
seem — their  learning  is  not  of  the  snme  con- 
tent or  structure  as  yours.  Their  variable! 
are  far  different  and  far  less  manageable. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  we  can  easily 
pinpoint  a  target  area  on  the  moon,  yet 
economists  cannot  forecast  the  state  of  our 
economy  a  few  months  ahead  without  the 
Fxjssibility  of  considerable  error.  We  do  not 
know  what  really  motivates  buslnesmen  to 
invest  in  a  project;  what  will  be  the  reac- 
tions and  consequences  for  work  incentives 
if  we  provide  i>eople  wrlth  a  gu.iranteed  in- 
come; what  is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the 
education  of  the  underprivileged;  what  is 
the  best  way  to  cope  with  criminal  behavior— 
and  on  and  on.  These  disciplines  are  strug- 
gling with  man  and  his  motivations  and  his 
goals.  Will  you  be  able  to  participate  with 
them,  see  their  hypKJtheses,  understand  their 
doubts?  Our  chances  for  success  in  solving 
our  social  ills  turn  on  the  answer. 

You  will  meet  with  more  than  men  of 
other  disciplines — you  wUl  meet  with  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  find  that  Government 
has. a  will  of  its  own.  the  collective  will  of 
our  society.  At  its  best  you  will  find  it  more 
innovative  and  daring  and  imaginative  tlian 
you  and  your  associates  in  private  enterprise. 
Will  you  be  able  to  accept  its  leadership  with 
an  open  mind,  and  offer  it  your  talents? 


At  Its  worst  you  win  find  it  plodding  and 
cautious  and  resistant  to  change.  Will  you 
be  able  to  tinderstand  its  weaknesses  and 
know  how  to  pull  it  forward? 

Above  all.  you  must  recognize  its  respon- 
sibilities and  its  concerns.  It  seeks  balance 
and  fairness  in  our  society.  It  seeks  to  make 
an  age  of  abundance  for  some  an  age  of 
abundance  for  all,  lest  the  fruits  of  our 
science  and  innovation  become  social  in- 
justice and  a  cruel  mockery  for  the  deprived. 
WUl  your  minds  be  open  to  Its  concerns? 

Will  you  remember  that  innovation  alters 
human  and  world  relationships  and  thtis 
creates  its  own  problems,  which  become  the 
problems  of  Government?  The  products  of 
technology  are  manifold  and  dazzling — but 
they  are  intended  for  consumers  and  con- 
sumers may  need  protection  in  this  world 
of  rapid  change  and  wide  choice.  The  pace 
of  technology  may  alter  our  needs  for  certain 
raw  materials  and  nations  far  away  depend- 
ent on  supplying  those  raw  materials,  may 
falter  in  their  stride.  The  policies  of  Govern- 
ment must  provide  the  needed  balance  lest 
the  progress  be  uneven. 

But  even  here  science  and  technology  can 
aid  Govenunent  in  its  formulation  of  policy. 
Policy  is  wisest  and  most  responsive  when 
the  choice  of  policies  is  wide.  If  only  one 
course  Is  open  to  Government,  then  policy 
is  simply  map  reading.  Innovation  enlarges 
the  area  of  choice.  While  the  Issues  and 
questions  wUl  Increase,  and  the  choice  by 
Oovemment  may  be  difficult,  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  luxury  of  a  choice — and  it  is  that 
luxury  tliat  marks  the  developed  nations. 
And  so  when  you  apply  your  innovation  to 
our  urban  ills  and  develop  more  p&ths  toe 
change  and  improvement,   you  enlarge  the 

opportunities    for    our    policy    makers and 

enlarge  the  role  of  Government.  You  must  be 
willing  to  accept  this  process  of  action  and 
interaction — and  the  consequent  process  of 
Governmental  choice  and  decision. 

And  finally,  this  age  of  InnovaUon  must 
be  an  age  of  tolerance — tolerance  for  those 
with  new  ideas  and  new  ways.  There  are 
many  who  take  pride  in  being  In  the  middle 
of  the  road — sane  and  responsible  and  pru- 
dent. But  they  forget  that  someone  must 
mark  that  road  for  them  and  determine  the 
boundaries  tliat  enable  them  to  aay:  This 
is  the  middle.  For  how  can  one  find  the 
middle  without  seeing  the  edges.  And  those 
who  set  the  markers  at  the  edges— those  who 
seek  to  puU  the  road  in  this  or  that  direc- 
Uon— have  their  role  In  our  society  as  well 
M  those  who  desire  to  paint  the  white  stripe 
down  the  middle.  We  must  thus  keep  our 
minds  open  to  the  surveyors  at  the  edges 
and  leek  to  understand  where  they  would 
plan  the  road.  And  we  must  be  perceptive  to 
distinguish  those  who  truly  offer  to  mark 
the  edges  from  those  who  wltUngly  or  un- 
wittingly are  setting  their  markers  beyond 
the  edges,  in  swamps  and  quicksands. 

These  then  are  the  challenges  that  march 
in  tandem  with  your  opportunities.  Both  are 
splendid  and  exciting  and  offer  much  to  you 
and  to  society.  But  I  will  hazard  a  guess  at 
your  reaction:  This,  you  will  be  thinklnR 
may  be  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  large— 
but  we  are  not  Olympians.  We  are  but  mortal 
to  ders  of  a  Bachelor's  degree.  True-and  yet 

touched  with   greatness   and   with  fortune 

^Jf^T  T'"  ^'**  °^  ^«*t  enterprises 
aM  institutions  and  will  have  the  power  and 

Ld'*mn  .*'"'  *°  ^°  ^"  ^  *^*^«  talked  about 
andmore.  A  few-a  very  few-may  be  touched 
Wto  innovative  genius  and  these  also  will 
«nape  the  world  to  come. 

lora"rt^°^  y°u-all  you  mortals  with  Bache- 
0^  "^f^^^-^ll  be  making  decisions,  not 
once  but  inany  times,  that  shape  your 
^««8  and  lives.  For  some  the  decllTon  will 
P^v      some     time     often     and     unex- 

Sjl  I  ;rv  1^."  '^^''*'"  *°  *»>«  questions: 
'»»"  I  take  this  post  in  Government,  be  it 
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Federal,  SUte  or  local?  Shan  I  take  this  lob 
in  m  less  developed  cotintry?  ShaU  I  take  this 
offer  to  teach?  All  I  have  been  saying  can  be 
related  to  your  response  to  these  questions, 
in  an  age  of  innovation,  consider  some  In- 
novation in  your  own  life— some  activity 
that  Is  different  from  the  steady  pattern  that 
so  often  is  the  alternative. 

I  do  not  argue  that  you  mtist  give  aU  your 
years  to  Government^though  that  Is  surely 
worthwhile— or  to  these   other  possibilities 
But  I  do  urge  you  to  remember  that  you  have 
a  long  Ufe  to  spend  In  your  profession  and 
some  years  devoted  to  an  activity  that  U  dif- 
ferent and  exciting  and  rewarding  can  make 
your  whole  career  that  much  more  meaning- 
ful. I  am  saddened,  Indeed,  when  I  see  young 
lawyers  so  solemnly  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of   an   offer   to   leave  their   practice   with   a 
law  firm  to  spend  a  few  years  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Each  factor  Is  so  carefully  weighed 
and  measured— the  cost  of  the  move,  the  dol- 
lars he  will  earn  compared  to  the  dollars  In 
the  present  Job,  how  will  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren meet  the  inconveniences  of  the  change 
and  so  on.  And  all  the  time  he  is  forgetting 
the  all  important  factor  of  limovatlon  in  his 
own  life— of  a  chance  to  take  a  step  that  will 
give  him   BO   much  satisfaction   throughout 
his  career,   that  will  permit  him  always  to 
remember  that  he  played  «  part  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  country. 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  confined  only  to 
public  service.  For  others  who  remain  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  the  decision  may  come  in  the 
answer  to  the  question:  Should  I  work  In  this 
field  of  activity  associated  with  meeting  our 
social  Ills?  Should  I  take  this  Job  that  U  in- 
volved in  working  on  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem In  urban  development?  When  this  ques- 
tion faces  you,  I  urge  you  If  at  all  possible  to 
take  the  step  that  win  give  you  the  direct 
opportunity  to  contribute  your  part  to  social 
progress.  It  will  be  a  challenging  and  reward- 
ing step,  and  impart  a  far  richer  meaning  to 
your  professional  career  and  to  vour  individ- 
ual life. 

But  there  are  those  of  you  who  may  be 
thinking  I  am  still  talking  in  romantic  terms 
and  forgetting  the  considerations  that  turn 
men  away  from  such  choices  In  their  careers. 
They  may  have  given  too  many  hostages  to 
fortune  in  family  and  children  to  take  what 
may  appear,  at  the  time,  to  be  a  risky  step, 
^ere  wlU  be  countless  other  considerations 
that  will  arise  to  affect  the  choice.  And  after 
all.  one  can  say  that  some  of  us  must  help  at 
turning  out  widgets  If  the  world  Is  still  to 
need  widgets.  Perhaps  so— but  even  here,  if  it 

^ti^f^^t  ^^"^^^^^  ^^*""  '^^  '"'■^ly  be  ways 
Etui  to  play  some  positive  role  in  advancing 
our  national  welfare.  Even  a  widget  factory 
can  help  through  its  attitudes  toward  hiring 
and  training  unskilled  and  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals. Ev-en  a  widget  company  can  plav  its 
role  in  rehabilitating  the  neighborhood 
around  it.  And  widget  makers  are  free  i^  ^- 
ticlpate  in  poutlcal  life,  to  be  guiding  splrlu 
m  community  affairs.  6    p    '"» 

And  so  I  am  urging  there  should  be  none 
among  you  who  can  really  claim  a  place  of 
refuge  wnere  you  can  escape  the  challenge 
th..t  your  education  and  profession  hold  for 

the  deliberate  choice  of  turning  your  back 
upon  that  challenge. 

Let  me  close  with  two  quotations  tliat  may 
help  underscore  these  remarks.  One,  from  the 
English  economist  WrUter  Bagehot  Is  rele- 
vant to  your  collective  responsibility  as  a 
class  of  educated  men.  It  was  spoken  of  Par- 

Q^'fi'?^""  A^"'  "  ^PP""  ^"^"y  ^  «ie  Class  of 
n^nL*  t  ^'■?*  '=°"''*="  °'  considerable  men 

ror'^t^e  bS"'  """'"''■  ''  °"^^'  ^  ^**'  " 
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Ing.  But  the  man  who  Uves  that  span,  he  Is 
something.  He  can  flu  that  tiny  span  with 
meaning,  so  its  quaUty  is  imml^urable 
though  its  quantity  may  be  insignificant  Do 
you  understand  what  I  am  saying?  A  iian 
must  fill  his  Ufe  with  meaning,  meaning  is 
not  automatically  given  to  life.  It  is  hartl 
work  to  fill  one's  Ufe  with  meaning    That  I 

«?,  J'°A  }}^^^  y°"  understand  yet.  A  Ufe 
filled  with  meaning  is  worthy  of  r«8t.  I  want 
U>  be  worthy  of  rest  when  I  am  no  longer 


Vicente  T.  Ximiiie* 

SPEECH 


The  second,  from  a  recent  novel  "The 
Chosen"  by  Chalm  Potok.  U  relevant  to  your 
responsibility  ac  an  individual.  It  U  spoken 
by  a  father  to  his  son:  "A  span  of  Ufe  Is  noth- 


HON.  aiGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
colleagues,  I  am  very  happy  and  Very 
proud  to  have  attended  the  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House  when  Vicente  T 
Xmiines  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Commission 

We  very  respectfully  commend  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  his  wise  selection,  and 
also  for  his  untiring  and  continuing  in- 
terest In  the  welfare  of  aU  Americans 
regardless  of  their  background  or  origin 
His  naming  of  a  Cabinet-level  committee 
with  Mr.  Xlmlnes  as  Chairman  to  look 
into  the  possible  ways  to  better  aid  a 
group  of  Americans  was  indeed  a  gratify- 
ing moment  during  the  impressive  cere- 
monies,   for   this   we   also    respectfully 
commend  President  Johnson  and  pledge 
our  cooperation  to  this  committee.  I  have 
personally  invited  them  to  begin  their 
study  in  the  15th  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  which  is  only  logical,  since  it 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Southwest  as  the 
crescent  winds  up  to  New  Mexico   Ari- 
zona, and  California. 

I  do  hope  that  they  accept  this  in- 
vitation and  visit  our  area  to  see  how 
we  Uve,  what  we  are  doing  for  our- 
selves, where  we  need  help  and  how  they 
can  help  us,  so  that  working  together  as 
Amencans  we  might  have  a  better 
tomorrow.  I  was  so  impressed  with  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  remarks  that  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  all  of  us  read  them  and 
I  hereby  very  respectfully  include  them 
in  the  Record.  Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker 
The  remarks  follow: 

Rfm.krks  of  the  Peesident  at  the  Sweabino- 
iN  Ceremony  for  Vicente  T.  Ximenes 
Mr.  Ximenes  and  his  family.  Senators  An- 
derson and  Montoya,  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  come  here  today  to  honor  Vicente 
T.  Ximenes. 

But  we  have  come  here  also  to  reaffirm  an 
Ideal  that  I  think  all  of  those  present  in  this 
room  share:  the  ideal  of  full  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Ximenes-  Ufe  Is  a  very  vivid  story  of 
American  opportunity.  He  is  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  a  teacher,  a  war  hero-  a 
leader  of  the  Mexican-American  community 
Today,  he  achieves  another  high  honor  as  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  of  the  UiUted  Statea 
Government.  And  we— as  a  nation— are  hon- 
OTed  by  his  achievement. 

As  President.  I  want  to  see  his  story  re- 
peated—again and  again  and  again. 
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Because  the  pronUse  of  America  la  still  un- 

fulfllle<l  for  too  many  Aznerlcan*  aznong  mm. 

MUllon*  of  Americana  stUl  are  poor.  Tluf 

ar«  without  training.  Tlvey  ar*  wltliout  jotx. 

Tbej  are  without  hope. 

It  iB  our  responslbUlty  aa  public  serranta 
and  public  leculers  to  correct  that,  to  change 
that,  and  to  get  resulta. 

Itlr.  Xlmenes  and  I  ar«  both  graduates  ot 
the  flra*  antt-poverty  program  In  the  IQSO'a. 
He  was  a  m^nber  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  NT  A. 
Both  of  thoM  have  since  gone  out  ct  exis- 
tence, but  the  need  for  the  kind  Of  training 
they  gave  la  stlU  here. 

Before  that,  I  taught  school  In  the  Uttle 
town  of  Ootulla  In  South  Texas.  It  was  there 
In  that  school,  at  an  early  age,  that  my  dream 
began  of  an  America — my  own  land — where 
race,  religion,  language,  and  color  didn't 
count  against  you. 

And  I  made  a  decision  then  which  I  have 
reafllrmed  every  day  since  I  have  been  In  the 
White  House — that  If  ever  I  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  public  office,  I  would  not  rest — 
Until  every  American,  who  wanted  It,  had 
»  Job  to  work  at: 

UntU  every  child,  who  wanted  It.  had  an 
opportunity  to  geit  all  the  eductaion  his  mind 
oould  take: 

Until  every  family  had  an  opportunity  to 

g»t  a  decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood: 

UnUl  every  single  American  had  entered 

the  open  door  to  full  participation  In  the  life 

at  America. 

That  Is  what  we  have  been  working  for 
In  the  past  three  and  one-half  years.  That  Is 
what  they  refer  to  as  the  "Great  Society". 
It  l8  not  great  yat,  but  It  has  Improved  a  lot 
In  three  and  a  half  years — and  it  Is  going 
to  improve  a  lot  more.  In  whatever  time  we 
are  allotted. 

Some  erf  our  cynics  will  criticize  us  and 
some  of  our  opposition  will  complain,  but  the 
record  of  these  years  In  education.  In  Jobs, 
tn  health.  In  civil  rights,  and  In  poverty 
marks  more  than  Just  a  ptroud  beglnmng. 

Today,  oxir  effort  In  the  field  of  «lucatlon 
la  three  times  what  it  was  three  ikan  ago. 
The  budget  this  year  has  a  little  over  912 
billion  for  education.  Three  years  ago  It  had 
a  Uttle  over  tA  bUllon.  Three  times  the  effort 
In  education  than  we  had  only  three  years 
ego.  912  billion  for  education. 

That  Is  twice  as  much  money  as  Herbert 
Hoover  had  for  the  entire  Federal  Budget 
when  I  came  to  "Washington. 

In  health — we  must  have  sound  bodies,  tf 
we  are  to  have  our  nUnds  take  that  ediica- 
tlon.  We  were  spending  a  little  over  (4  million 
for  health  three  years  ago.  The  budget  this 
year  Is  over  $12  bilUon.  Three  times  as  much 
for  the  human  body — everybody's  body — not 
Just  the  rich  man's  body,  or  the  poor  man's 
body,  the  brown  man's  body,  the  white 
man's  body,  the  black  man's  body.  Three 
tlmea  as  much  for  health  as  we  were  spend- 
ing three  years  ago. 

In  dvU  rights  we  have  passed  three  Civil 
Rights  Bills  that  have  made  gradual  inx>g- 
reas,  moving  along  the  road  until  the  day 
where  the  "einanclp)atlon"  will  no  longer  be  a 
"procJamatlon",  bi*t  will  actually  be  a  faot 
Today.  I  am  releasing  a  special  OaMnet  Re- 
port which  tells  the  story  of  new  op^xartu- 
xxltles  that  have  been  created  for  more  than 
live  million  Mexican-American  citizens. 

It  shows  how  far  govmiment,  business, 
labor,  and  community  leadership  atlll  miis* 
go  to  turn  the  slogan  of  opportunity  into  tbm 
fact  of  reality. 

Real  opportunity — for  all  Am^erlcans — ^muat 
grow  out  ot  the  work  ot  seUJess  pubUe  serv- 
ante  who  are,  really,  to  take  the  risk  at  aB 
levels. 

Real  opportunity  must  grow  out  o*  a  busi- 
ness community  thai  la  ready  to  uae  Amer- 
ica's resources  to  create  Jobs  for  willing  handa 
and  minds. 

I  am  going  to  establish  today  tta*  highest 
level  cotnmlttee  a  Preddeoft  can  creata,  • 


Cabln«t  C<Knmtttee  on  Mexican  Americans, 
that  win  ba  composed  ot  Secretary  Wlrtc. 
Secretary  Gardner, .  Secretary  Freeman.  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  and  Director  Shrlver  ot  the 
Office  at  aponomla  Opportunity. 

And  th«  Preeldetnt  and  tba  Vloa  President 
will  be  around  to  serve  ex  officio,  when  they 
can  be  helpful 

Right  here,  now,  I  am  going  to  sign  an 
order  creating  that  c<xnmlttee — and  I  am 
going  to  ask  Mr.  Vicente  T.  Xlmenea  to 
serve  as  the  chairDoan  o*  that  conunittee. 

I  am  saying  to  Mr.  Xlmenes,  and  to  the 
Cabinet  members  who  are  on  that  committee, 
that  I  will  expect  from  you  not  Just  reports, 
but  I  want  some  solutions.  I  may  get  too 
many  of  th*  former — but  never  too  many  of 
the  latter. 

Mr.  Xiineiies.  we  welcome  you  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  We 
believe  that  you  will  add  a  new  image  and 
new  vitality  to  Its  fine  work. 

We  value  the  historic  tradition  that  you 
represent. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  sent  many 
great  men  to  Washington  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  In  the  Cabinet, 
and  at  many  levels.  They  wLU  be  looking  to 
you  with  admiration  and  with  pride.  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  be  dlsappK>lnted. 

We  today  affirm  this  truth:  that  what  we 
do  for  any  minority,  we  do  as  well  for  the 
majority.  After  all,  we  do  aU  erf  this  for 
America. 

Th.ink   you   very   much. 


In  Defense  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  JunA  16.  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  entitled  "Times'  Blast  at  Hoover 
Is  Intellectual  Snobbery."  by  Alice  Wld- 
ener,  which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dispatch,  on 
June  9.  1957  . 

Mrs.  Wldener  states : 

The  worst  form  of  snobbery  Is  Intellectual 
and  tt  often  spyrlnga  frcan  arrogance  and 
Ingratitude. 

The  article  of  Mrs.  Wldener  condemns 
a  recent  New  York  Times  editorial  at- 
tacking J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
FBI.  for  publicly  criticizing  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King's  extremism  and  for  com- 
mending U.S.  Senator  Edward  Long's 
wiretapping  inquiries  and  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT's  outstanding  defense  of  freedom 
by  opposition  to  communism. 

The  Times  editorial  Implies  that  the 
police  are  undemocratic  per  se,  contends 
Mrs.  Wldener,  and  this  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Purthermore— 

States  Mrs.  Wldener— 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  tmlqua  statesman  who 
has  enjoyed  the  highest  regard  of  six  UJH. 
presidents  and  wbo  has  been  much  nxtra 
often  correct  in  his  unusually  perceptive  in- 
tellectual dlBgnoals  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional polttloal  and  social  events  than  has 
tb»  Nev  York  Times. 

Mrs.  Wldener  continues : 

la  Ugbt  of  certain  cturent  events.  It  Is 
moat  appropriate  for  Americans  to  show  our 


heartfelt  appreciation  to  Mr.  Hoover  and  th« 
FBI  for  their  remarkable  accomplishment^ 

Due  mainly  to  these  feats,  our  Nation 
has  never  suffered  frcm  a  major  act  of 
sabotage  during  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  war,  or  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

By  speaking  out  in  a  forthright  man- 
ner, asserts  Mrs.  Wldener,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  protecting  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  Wldener  concludes  her  defense  of 
Mr.  Hoover  by  stating: 

No  people  can  afford  the  degeneration  of 
their  outstanding  public  servants  through 
Intellectual  snobbery.  Its  few  practitioners 
reveal  themselves  as  both  undemocratic  and 
ungrateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr6.  Wldener's  excellent  article 
be  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unde!viocratic:    Times'  Blast  at  H(X)Veh  Is 

I^^ra3-LECTUAI,  Snobbery 

(By  Allc*  Wideno-) 

The  worst  form  of  snobbery  Is  Intellectual 
and  it  often  aprings  from  arrogance  and  la- 
gratltude,  as  It  did  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial  attacking  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  of  the  PBI.  for  publicly  criticizing 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  extremism  and  for 
privately  oommendlng  U.S.  Senator  Edward 
Long's  objectivity  in  wiretapping  Inquiries 
and  Senator  Karl  Mundfs  outstanding  de- 
fense of  freedom  by  oi^x)sltloin  to  commun- 
ism. 

"The  health  of  democracy  is  not  im- 
proved." says  tJie  Tlmee,  "when  an  influentlsl 
policeman  passes  publlo  Judgment  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  opinions  of  pri- 
vate citizens." 

How  fatuous  can  the  Times  get? 

Its  editorial  Implies  that  the  iwlioe  are 
undemocratic  per  se.  Ilila  is  sheer  nonsense. 
Law  enforcement  ofOcers  are  citizens  with 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  like  all  others. 

F^u-thermcH«,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  a  unlqui 
statesman  who  hem  enjoyed  the  highest  re- 
gard of  six  U.3.  presidents  and  who  has  been 
muiCh  more  often  correct  in  his  unusually 
perceptive  Intelleotual  diagnosis  of  TiK.tuyntj 
and  International  p>olltlc«Ll  and  social  eventi 
than  has  the  New  York  Times. 

In  llgM  ot  certain  current  events,  it  li 
most  appropriate  for  Americana  to  show  our 
heartfelt  appreclatUm  to  Iifr.  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  for  their  remarkable  aooompIUb- 
ments. 

Due  mainly  to  these  feats,  our  nation  did 
not  suffer  from  a  single  maJCM"  exit  ot  lif e-and- 
ppoperty-dectroytng  sabotage  in  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  War.  Our  bridges,  dams, 
ports,  power  plants,  railroads  and  harbon 
remained  Intact. 

Today,  despite  the  anarcjaic  degree  of 
license  perrnltted  the  avowed  internal 
enemies  of  our  country  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
there  has  not  been  any  major  act  of  sabotage 
here  at  home. 

The  tragic  holocaust  at  the  Brussels  de- 
partment store  L'Innovatlon  should  be 
enough  to  persuade  the  Times  that  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver and  the  FBI  merit  appreciation,  not 
denigration. 

Yesterday  my  friend  Marie  Ange  DuBois, 
cooking  editor  of  "Pemmes  d'AuJourdhui" 
(biggest  drcul&tlon  Etiropean  women's  mag- 
azine) wrote  to  me  tn  detail  about  the  Bel- 
glEin  tragedy  In  whlcb  348  persons  were 
burned  to  death  and  hundreds  were  severely 
injured. 

"It  Is  ImpMsslble  to  state  at  this  moment 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  Ore  was  an 
act  of  criminal  sabotage  by  the  anti-Ameri- 
can Communist  Peklnlats."  writes  Marl* 
Ange,  a  Belgian  living  and  working  In  Bnu- 
sels.  "but  most  of  ua  have  excellent  reason 
to  believe  It  was.  The  display  of  American 
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goods,  with  American  flags  and  decorations, 
drove  mad   the  Peklnists." 

Only  two  years  ago,  oiu-  PBI  seized  Inter- 
national Communist  conspirators  planning 
to  dynamite  several  of  our  national  monu- 
ments and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  where  there 
always  are  crowds  of  totirlsts. 

In  criticizing  extreme  predictions  of  sum- 
mer violence  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  prudent  FBI  director  was  protect- 
ing all  Americans. 

No  people  can  afford  the  denigration  of 
their  outstanding  public  servants  through 
intellectual  snobbery.  Its  few  practitioners 
reveal  themselves  as  both  undemocratic  and 
ungrateful. 
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Report  From  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  June  1967  newsletter  which  is  being 
mailed  to  constituents  In  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senator  Bob  Gritfin  Reports  From 
Washington 
our  fight  ror  clean  aib 
There  Is  "overwhelming  evidence"  that  air 
poUutlon  is  linked  to  lung  cancer,  emphyse- 
ma and  other  respiratory  Infections,  accord- 
ing to  a  report   by   the   Surgeon   General's 
office. 

Some  startling  statistics  gathered  by  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  Indicate  the 
scope  of  this  growing  peril : 

135  million  tons  of  airborne  "garbage- 
scattered  into  the  nation's  atmosphere 
yearly. 

$11  billion  In  property  damage  annually 
as  pollutants  corrode  metals  and  machinery 
deface  buildings  and  spoil  crops. 

In  the  next  14  years,  the  nation  is  expected 
to  bum  as  much  gas  and  oU  as  it  has  con- 
sumed In  the  previous  107  years. 

It*  no  wonder  Congress  Is  searching  hard 
for  better  answers  to  the  pollution  problem 
But  the  battle  is  so  big  that  vigorous  efforts 
are  urgently  needed  on  the  part  of  private 
citizens  as  well  as  public  agencies  at  all 
levels. 

On  the  Federal  level,  I  believe  Confess 
•nould  give  antipollution  forces  much  needed 
«wngth  and  Incentive  by  passing  a  bill 
wmch  I  have  co-sponsored,  to  provide  a 
TO-percent  tax  <a-edit  to  those  Industries 
which  install  effective  poUution  control 
equipment. 

Another  method  for  cutting  air  pollution 
U  recelvmg  widespread  attention.  I  refer  to 
ine  growing  demand  for  a  pracUcal  electric 
car.  I  be  ieve  our  recent  Senate  hearings  on 
"^  subject  have  spurred  auto  and  battery 
manufacturers  to  new  heights  In  the  efforts 

T^    !!^  modem-age  electric  car  a  reality 

in  addition,  there  is  encouraging  news 
t^t  private  industry  Is  now  working  harder 

e^n/y^'.*°    **'^^'°P    "^    ga«>llne->owered 
engine  that  will  be  pollution  free. 

VIET   NAM   AND   VANDENBEBO 

Itel^.hn^''"'^  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
R^uWican  architect  of  non-partisan  fof: 
St^nH^H  '?°^  ^^""^  *  Democrauc  Pres- 
t«°e5e'^^^  ^'^'  "^°"""  =*oi»  at  the  wa- 
When  I  was  In  Vietnam  a  year  ago,  260,- 
"w  U.8.  troops  were  committed  to  batUe. 


Now  there  are  500.000,  and  the  number  of 
Americans  kUled  has  passed  the  10.000  mark 
The  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  Is  a  confused" 
bloody,  expensive  and  xmpopular  labyrinth' 
Casualltles  have  continued  to  mounts— and 
so  have  criticisms  of  the  Administration  and 
Its  policies. 

Of  course,  any  American  can  dissent  from 
Administration  policy.  The  right  to  disagree 
is  what  America  Is  all  about. 

However.  I  believe  that  In  time  of  war 
Republicans  have  a  high  responsibility  to 
leave  politics  at  the  water's  edge.  For  the 
most  part,  the  Viet  Nam  debate  in  Congress 
has  served  the  national  Interest  because  it 
has   been   non-partisan. 

When  Governor  Romney  spoke  on  Viet 
Nam    at    Hartford.    Connecticut,    leaders    in 

both  parties  hailed  his  words.  In  saying 

■Let  us  pursue  \^-lth  strength  the  Just 
peace  in  South  Viet  Nam  that  our  prayers 
.'^ho.uld  so  earnestly  seek,  and  that  may  yet 
be  within  our  grasp. 

"So  doing,  we  can  fulfill  our  role  as  the 
'last  best  hope  on  earth.  .  .  .'  " 

—Romney  spoke  in  the  Vandenberg  tradi- 
tion: not  aa  a  politician,  but  as  a  dedicated 
American. 

is    victim    "forgotten    man"? CONGRESS 

ZEROES    in    on    crime    PROBLEM 

At  long  last  Congress  Is  giving  the  problem 
of  crime  the  national  attention  it  so  sorely 
demands.  A  comprehensive  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  Issued  In  February  has  docu- 
mented these  shocking  statistics: 

In  1965.  there  was  9.850  fntentional  kill- 
ings, 22.467  forcible  rapes.  118.916  robberies. 
206,661  aggravated  assaults  and  1,173,201  bur- 
glaries in  the  United  States. 

In  addition.  762.352  larcenies  and  486  568 
motor  vehicle  thefts  were  committed. 

Michigan  has  not  been  spared.  Last  year 
in  Detroit  alone,  131.777  known  offenses  were 
committed — 40  percent  more  than  In  1965. 

The  Commission's  report  proclaims  the 
great  need  to  combat  not  only  "crime  In  the 
streets"  but  also  the  Intricacies  of  organized 
crime  and  the  spreading  disease  of  narcotics 
Following  publication  of  the  report,  a  flurry 
of  anticrlme  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
in  Congress.  Included  are  such  bills  as: 

The  Presidents  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Measures  to  modify  recent  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  the  use  of  confessions. 
Bills  to  outlaw  wiretapping. 
Legislation  to  provide  more  assistance  for 
state    and    local    law   enforcement   agencies 
such  as  for  the  education  of  officers  and  the 
piu-chase  of  modern  equipment. 

These  measures  are  receiving  Congressional 
study.  However,  I  have  also  been  concerned 
about  the  forgotten  man  in  the  crime  pic- 
ture. I  refer  to  the  crime  victim. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  permit  an 
Income  tax  deduction  for  all  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  as  a  result  of  a  criminal  act 
and  for  theft  losses.  In  addition,  my  bill 
would  allow  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $300 
for  amounts  Invested  by  an  Individual  for 
certain  crime  prevention  devices,  such  as 
locks  and  burglar  alarms. 

Incidentally,  although  the  Administration 
has  not  yet  indicated  support  for  my  bill  the 
President's  Commission  said  in  Its  report  that 
"the  general  principle  of  victim  compensa- 
tion ...  Is  sound." 
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^>^ni'^*r"°'^^  *°  ^'^P  *^«  government 
running  for  .   .   .  one  second. 

Government  statisticians  say  it  takes 
»4.281  to  fuel  the  federal  machine  every  sec- 
ond of  every  day  in  the  year,  based  on  a  »135 
billion  budget  for  fiscal  1968. 

HELP  rOR  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


I   have  Joined  Sen.  Charles  Percy 
nois    and    35    other    Senators    In    s^nsortng 
revolutionary    new    legislation    designed    to 
ease  the  housing  crisis  in  our  big  cities 

The  proposed  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  Act  has  been  developed  as  a 
way  to  help  lower  Income  families  who  want 
to  help  themiselves. 

Under  the  plan: 

Prospective  home  owners  would  be  called 
upon  to  make  a  down  pavment  In  one  of 
two  ways,  either  by  a  modest  flnanclal  out- 
lay or  in  the  form  of  personal  labor. 

The  Federal  Government  would  set  up  a 
foundation,  guarantee  debentures  provide 
seed  money,  make  technical  assistance  avail- 
able and  help  carry  out  training  and  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  local  community  and  private  enter- 
prise would  be  working  partners  on  the  team 

The  concept  of  home  ownej^hip  Is  basic 
to  the  American  way  of  me.  In  my  view  real- 
istic policies  which  encourage  home  owner- 
ship (such  as  FHA)  have  done  more  to  com- 
bat communism  in  America  than  the  FBI, 
the  CIA  and  the  Un-Amertcan  ActivlUee 
Committee,  all  rolled  together. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    RED    TAPK 

"Surely  eight  months  Is  too  long  to  wait  " 
Such  a  comment  is  all  too  familiar  In  the 
flood  of  mail  I  have  been  receiving  about 
slow  processing  of  Social  Sectu-lty  and  medi- 
care claims. 

A  student  who  applied  for  dependents- 
benefits  complained  that  she  had  received 
no  payments  from  the  time  of  her  filing  in 
September.  1966,  imtll  April,  1967. 

One  Michigan  resident  was  not  only  eight 
months  behind  In  receiving  reimbursement 
under  medicare— but  In  the  confusion,  his 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits  were  cut 
off  and  his  wife  started  receiving  widow's 
benefits. 

Social  Security  Is  the  major  source  of  In- 
come for  about  one-half  of  the  beneficiaries 
over  65.  A  delay  of  a  month— or  even  a 
week— is  a  serious  blow  to  those  who  have 
nowhere  else  to  turn. 

I  have  Joined  with  several  other  Senators 
in  calling  for  a  Senate  Investigation  to  dig 
out  the  causes  of  such  delays  and  to  fijid 
ways  for  Improving  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  and  medicare  programs. 

WHY    TAX   SOCIAL   SECURrTY   BENEFTrS? 

When  the  Administration  submitted  Its 
Social  Security  program  to  Congress  It  In- 
cluded a  proposal  to  tax  Social  Securitv  and 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  Such  a  move 
would  penalize  reth-ees  by  Imposing  double 
taxation  on  their  efforts  to  build  a  retire- 
ment income.  For  this  reason.  I  have  Joined 
Senator  Everett  Dirksen  and  others  In  spon- 
soring a  resolution  to  declare  that  "Social 
Security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
shall  not  be  made  subject  to  Federal  Income 
taxes." 


TAX    FAX 

The  average  American  Uxpayer  spends 
two  hours  and  25  minutes  out  of  each  eight- 
hoiu-  working  day  Just  earning  enough 
money  to  pay  his  taxes,  according  to  the 
Tax  Foundation. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  if  he  has  worked 
steadily  all  year,  the  average  taxpayer  finally 
began  working  for  himself  about  April  21. 
All  the  money  he  earned  imtU  then  goes  to 
pay  his  taxes. 

Incidentally,  If  you  paid  as  much  as  $4,281 
In  Federal  Income  tax  last  year,  you  may  be 
Interested  to  know  that  your  "contribution" 


Rusfia  and  the  Mideast:  Efforts  for  Peace 
OP  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16.  1967 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  sig- 
nificant column  appeared  In  this  mom- 
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Ing's  Washington  Post  entitled  "Russia 
and  Mideast:  Efforta  for  Peace — or 
War?"  by  the  noted  columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Mr.  Drummond  calls  "dangerous  and 
wishful  fiction"  the  theory  that  the 
"Soviets  certainly  helped  avoid  war  at 
this  time."  He  traces  the  actions  and 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
prior  to  and  during  the  several  days  of 
war  and  concludes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
"helped  start  a  war  between  Egypt  and 
Israel,  did  nothing  to  contain  it  until 
Egypt  was  at  the  point  of  collapse,  and 
therein  showed  that  it  was  prepared  to 
take  the  most  perilous  risk  of  starting  a 
conflict  it  could  not  stop." 

Quite  light,  I  think,  Mr.  Drummond 
points  out  that  "It  is  wiser  to  Judge  Soviet 
policy  oa  the  basis  of  its  actions  rather 
than  on  its  words." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  very  penetrating  col- 
mnn  by  Roscoe  Drummond  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Russia   and   Mideast — Efforts   for   Peace — 
Or  War? 

There  Is  thl«  theory  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis:  the  Soviets  certainly  helped  avoid  war 
ax  this  time. 

This,  I  am  convinced.  Is  dangerous  and 
wishful  fiction  that  will  get  us  in  trouble  if 
we  don't  watch  out. 

The  premise  on  which  this  wishful  Idea  is 
being  biUlt  la  that  the  Soviets  deliberately 
decided  that  they  would  rather  work  with 
tha  United.  Statefs  to  contain  the  conflict 
than  to  help  Nasser  win. 

Tha  hope  behind  this  view  of  Moscow's 
role  In  the  Middle  East  crisis  Is  that  the  So- 
viet government  will  Join  with  the  West  in 
ancouraglng  the  Arabs  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel. 

It  aeema  to  ma  that  what  has  happened 
tbus  far  does  not  bear  out  this  premise  or 
give  much  substance  to  this  hope. 

I  believe  that  the  controlling  facta  are 
these: 

1 — By  every  device  at  its  command — mas- 
aive  mUltary  aid,  substantial  economic  as- 
alstance,  plua  total  diplomatic  support  for 
the  Araba  and  total  hostility  to  Israel — Mos- 
cow gave  Nasser  the  go-ahead  In  his  an- 
nounced plan  to  destroy  Israel.  Was  this 
detente?  Was  this  Moscow's  way  of  cutting 
back  the  cold  war?  Hardly.  It  was  the  most 
dangerous  cold  war  venture  since  Khru- 
ahchev  tried  to  secrete  missiles  in  Cuba. 

3 — Was  the  Soviet  Union  holding  any 
checkreln  on  Nasser  and  on  what  he  would 
do  with  the  help  be  was  getting  from  Mos- 
cow? Was  tha  Soviet  Union  thinking  aU 
along  on  how  well  It  oould  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  to  avert  war  or  to  contain 
It  If  It  broke  out?  There  is  no  such  evidence. 
The  evidence,  as  reported  by  Robert  H.  Esta- 
brook.  United  Nations  correspondent  of  The 
Washington  Post,  la  that  Soviet  military 
equipment,  especially  spare  parts,  was  being 
poured  into  Cairo  on  the  very  eve  of  the  war. 
thus  seeking  to  make  sure  that  the  Arabs 
would  not  run  out  of  supplies  as  the  fighting 
progressed. 

3 — Numerous  news  stories  suggest  that  be- 
cause Premier  Kosygin  told  President  John- 
son over  the  Hot  Une  on  the  day  the  fight- 
ing started  that  he  wanted  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  In  restraining  the  bel- 
ligerents, this  meant  that  the  Soviets  put 
the  highest  premium  on  keeping  the  peace. 

It  is  wiser  to  Judge  Soviet  policy  on  the 
basis  of  its  actions  rather  than  on  its  words. 
The  Soviets  did  not  restrain  the  Arabs;  only 
Israel  restrained  the  Arabs. 

Some  suggest  that  because  Moscow  finally 
supported  a  UJJ.  call  for  a  cease-fire  with- 
out any  Israeli  pullback,  this  meant  that  the 
Soviets  wera  acting  with  great  prudence  and 
eagerness  to  avert  a  spreading  conflict. 


This  conclusion  is  unproved  because  the 
Soviets  op>po6ed  the  UJS.  call  for  a  cease-fire 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  when  it 
appeared  that  Nasser  coiUd  win  and  accepted 
it  only  when  It  became  clear  that  Nasser  was 
losing. 

The  conclusion  that  Moscow  was  ready  to 
work  with  the  UrUted  States  to  contain  the 
fighting  is  unproved  because  the  necessity 
foe  doing  so  never  arose.  Israel  won  the  war 
so  quickly  that  the  danger  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJi.  being  drawn  Into  it 
never  developed  and  therefore  the  events  of 
the  past  week  cast  little  light  on  how  pru- 
dently Moacow  would  have  acted  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Obviously  the  Soviet  Union  wants  no  direct 
military  confrontation  with  the  United 
States  and  most  certainly  does  not  want 
world  war.  But  the  truth  la  UmX  It  helped 
start  a  war  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  did 
nothing  to  contain  It  until  Egypt  was  aX  the 
point  of  collapse,  and  therein  showed  that 
It  was  prflt>ared  to  take  the  most  perilous 
risk  of  starting  a  conflict  It  oould  not  artop. 

It  would  be  a  welcome  dividend  If  Moeoow 
decided  to  work  for  p>eac«  Instead  of  oonfllc* 
In  the  Middle  East.  But  the  record  shows 
we  had  better  no*  count  on  It. 


A  footnote:  A  possible  explanation  for 
Poland's  antl-IsraeU  stand  may  ba  Its  Iq. 
creaslngly  firm  alUanca  with  Bast  Oennacy 
which  has  been  currying  favor  with  the  Arab 
states. 


A  Missile  Crisis  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Vietnam  Missile  Crisis?"  writ- 
ten by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
and  published  in  the  Washinaton  Post  of 
June  11, 1&67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

A  VnrTNAie  Mrssnjt  Crisis?  UNms)  Nations 

Officials  Warn  V3.  That  Russia  Plans 

To  EscAiATS  Was  WITH  MKDimc  Missiles 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Worrisome  evidence  la  building  up  that  tha 

Soviet   Union   haa   decided   to   escalate   tha 

Vietnam  wax  by  introducing  medium-range 

mlseUee.    possibly    triggering    a    Vietnamese 

missile  crisis. 

Officials  at  the  highest  level  in  the  United 
Nations  ar«  going  out  of  their  way  to  warn 
the  United  States  InfOTmally  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions. Theee  officials — obviously  talking 
from  knowledge — say  North  Vietnamese  tech- 
nicians are  being  trained  in  Russia  to  handle 
and  fire  medium-range  ground-to-ground 
ballistic  missiles. 

F*urthermore,  United  States  Intelllgenee. 
using  highly  sensitive  airborne  cameras.  Is 
all  but  convinced  that  recent  Soviet  cargoea 
into  North  Vietnam  contained  such  missiles. 
Expert  photo-analysts  made  this  Judgment 
by  scrutlninzlng  blow-ups  of  the  configura- 
tion of  the  visible  part  of  tha  cargo — Just  aa 
they  accurately  lden«fied  missiles  on  Soviet 
vessels  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

When  fully  operable,  tha  Intermediate 
missiles  could  be  flred  from  north  of  the  17th 
parallel,  the  North-South  Vietnam  border, 
into  Saigoa.  No  one,  however,  knows  when 
that  time  will  come.  It  dependa  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  would  permit  RusslsiM  to 
handle  the  monstrous  weapons,  or  insist  on 
waiting  until  the  North  Vietnamese  became 
trained.        ' 


U.S.  Responsibility  in  Wbning  the 
Mideast  Peace 


SPEECH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave 
and  valiant  Israelis — men,  women  and 
children  of  all  ages — have  amazed  the 
world  with  their  determined  might  They 
not  only  have  thrown  back  their  enemies, 
but  have  pnished  them  far  Into  the  Arab's 
own  territories. 

Israel  prowess,  her  will  and  her  deter- 
mination hAve  won  the  admiration  of 
freedom-loving  people  everjrwhere.  And 
there  is  no  question  but  that  Israel  has 
even  won  the  respect,  begrudging  as  it 
may  be,  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 

Unlike  the  Arabs,  whose  repeatedly 
stated  objective  has  been  one  of  destruc- 
tion, a  vow  reflected  so  vividly  by  the 
Nasser  crisis  which  brought  war  to  the 
Middle  East,  Israel  seeks  only  to  live  in 
security  said  peace,  and  in  cooperation 
with  her  neighbors.  In  this  war,  as  in  the 
hostilities  of  1956,  Israel  sought  only  to 
defend  her  land,  protect  her  people  and 
their  freedom. . 

The  fundamental  issues  remain  un- 
changed. 

In  obvious  desperation,  as  a  cover  for 
the  devastating  Arab  military  defeats, 
Nasser  and  his  stooges  claim  the  United 
States  secretly  fought  much  of  Israel's 
battle.  We  know  only  too  well  this  is  not 
so.  We  have  proved  it  is  not  so.  But  Nas- 
ser keeps  repeating  It — typical  of  his 
Hitler-like  blg-lle  technique,  and  typical 
of  his  wild  and  blatant  Irresponsibility 

Then  th«  Egyptian  dictator  com- 
poimded  his  belligerence  and  vlndlctlve- 
ness  by  cutting  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

All  this  Is  quite  ironic,  to  say  the  least. 
because,  to  the  dismay  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  contrary  to  our  long-standing 
legal  and  moral  commitments,  reiterated 
repeatedly  by  four  of  our  Presidents— 
and  no  nation  could  have  been  more  re- 
assured by  our  pledges  th£in  Israel— our 
State  Department  had  announced  a  pol- 
icy of  neutrality. 

The  Department's  oflicisil  position  was 
that  the  United  States  would  be  "neutral 
in  thought,  word  and  deed."  How  ridicu- 
lous was  this  statement.  Oh  yes,  it  was 
later  modified  to  say  they  meant  "non- 
belligerence." 

Israel  did  not  ask  us  to  be  belligerent, 
but  we  owed  it  to  her  to  be  steadfast  in 
our  allegiance,  to  be  unequivocal  in  our 
support,  to  be  true  to  our  commitments. 

When  the  showdown  came,  there  was 
too  much  quibbling  as  to  the  exact  lan- 
guage, the  real  meaning,  of  our  commit- 
ments— as  If  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion of  Its  application.  Then,  to  top  this, 
came   the   startling  State  Department 
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statement.  Israel  was  left  standing  alone. 
All  of  us  were  left  frustrated,  bewildered. 
But  Israel  stood  up  to  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge, met  It  bravely,  and  right  prevailed. 
And  now.  we  hear  wild  acclaim  for 
Israel's  armies — how  great  the  victory 
was.  How  magnificent  those  Israelis  are 
on  the  battlefield.  You  have  got  to  hand 
it  to  those  Jews.  We  even  hear  how  the 
United  States  ought  to  retain  Moishe 
Dayan  to  run  our  Defense  Department. 

All  this  is  well  and  good.  But  where 
do  we  go  from  here?  Is  this  admiration 
and  newly  won  support  Just  to  be  super- 
ficial, or  is  It  to  have  real  meaning? 

Is  our  Government  going  to  heed  our 
voices,  the  voices  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people? 

Or  are  we  going  to  crawl  back  into  the 
State  Department  shells  and  let  the 
striped-pants  boys  continue  to  guide  U.S. 
policy? 

We  should  have  learned  our  lesson  a 
long  time  ago.  You  cannot  appease 
Nasser  or  his  stooges,  nor  can  you  rea- 
son with  stubborn  resistance  to  reality 
by  assuming  a  weak  position  and  main- 
taining a  policy  lacking  in  firmness. 

The  time  has  come  when  our  Govern- 
ment should  forget  about  currying  favor 
with  the  Arabs.  Instead,  we  should  take 
the  leadership  In  the  community  of  na- 
tions to  insist  on  a  settlement  on  terms 
that  will  not  leave  the  way  open  for 
further  threats  to  Israel  and  to  world 
peace:  that  we  must  have  a  settle- 
ment that  will  not  bring  a  new  crisis, 
another  war,  and  another  cease-fire 

There  must  not  be  Just  another  armi- 
stice. Two  armistices,  those  of  1947  and 
1956,  have  failed.  A  third,  leaving  the 
basic  disputes  unresolved,  would  stand 
no  better  chance.  In  any  league,  three 
strlkss  are  out.  The  world  carmot  risk 
a  third  strike  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  mistakes  and  failures  of  1946  and 
1957  must  not  be  repeated. 

In  1957.  after  the  Sinai  campaign 
Israel's  withdrawal  of  forces  was  based 
on  her  acceptance  of  four  major  assump- 
tlona.  reinforced  by  recognized  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

First,  the  Suez  would  remain  open  to 
Jsrael's  shipping. 

Second,  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  would  be  international 
w^rs,  guaranteeing  to  aU  nations  the 
rights  of  free  passage. 

Third    the  Gaza  strip  would  not  be 
under  the  United  Arab  Republic,   but 
would  be  protected  by  United  Nations 
Bnergency  Forces. 
Fourth,  efforts  would  be  made  to  move 
^  *  relaxing  of  tensions  and  peace, 
we  all  know  only  too  weU  the  syn- 
thetic meaning  of  those  agreements  Is- 
rael accepted  in  good  faith  In  1957 

The  simple  fact  now  remains  that  Is- 
rael cannot  be  expected  to  go  back  to  the 
rtatus  quc^where  there  has  been  no 
Kk^u"^®  declared  design  of  her 
noKhbors  has  continually  been  to  de- 
stroy her. 

,,1?^*^^  Israelis  doubtless  are  not 
hSS^i?*r^"l**  "'^  '^^  ar^as  they 
Md  without  firmer  assurances  than 
tn^  had  before,  underwritten  by  Inter- 

SSStlj^™"^^  *°  P™t«ct  Israel's 
a^^^f^  a  J^tlon,  to  secure  nor- 
""'"asd  and  realistic  borders  and  free 
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passage  through  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Israel  must  also  have  more  satisfaw;- 
uon  and  cooperation  In  dealing  with 
other  Issues,  such  as  the  refugee  prob- 
lem, water  rights  and  meaningful  restor- 
ation of  International  peacekeeping 
forces. 

No  withdrawal  can  be  expected  of  Is- 
rael without  these  completely  new  con- 
ditions of  peace  and  stability. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  re- 
sist aggression  and  defend  freedom. 
How  often  have  we  heard  that.  I  wont 
even  brmg  up  the  question  of  whether 
Saigon  is  more  sacred  than  Jerusalem. 
But  I  do  maintain  we  can  still  give  mean- 
hig  to  these  words.  We  can  yet  redeem 
our  pledges  to  Israel.  What  we  did,  or 
failed  to  do.  is  behind  us.  We  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  Israel  by  standing  up  for  Israel's 
rights  in  the  peace  settlement  to  come 

Despite  her  glorious  victories,  despite 
her  peaceful  goals,  despite  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  people  throughout  the 
world,  the  fact  remains  Israel  can  still 
lose  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

She  desperately  needs  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  other  big  powers  to  help  win  a 
settlement  that  will  bring  a  lasting  peace. 
She  must  have  strong  allies.  She  must 
have  the  United  States  at  her  side  In 
the  struggle  for  diplomatic  achievement 
of  her  goals  for  survival  and  for  the 
future  economic  and  social  development 
of  her  neighbors. 

Israel  has  the  right  to  expect  from 
the  community  of  nations  a  new  era. 
But  this  new  era  can  only  be  consiun- 
mated  by  statesmanship  leading  to  the 
general  peace  settlement.  That  Is  when 
the  expert  skill  and  power  of  U.S.  diplo- 
macy is  needed  so  badly  and  must  be 
forthcoming. 

We  can  take  Immediate  leadership  In 
the  world  community  by  moving  our  em- 
bassy from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  This 
simple  change  can  be  a  symbol  of  our 
support  for  a  future  with  no  false  boun- 
daries, no  divided  cities,  no  built-in 
points  of  crisis  and  tension. 

And  there  must  be  a  satisfactory  re- 
solution of  the  confused  questions  of 
boundaries.  The  solution  should  Include 
realistic  territorial  adjustments  in  keep- 
ing with  historic  and  strategic  require- 
ments. 

All  of  Jerusalem  must  remain  within 
Israel's  borders. 

There  must  be  inclusion  within  Israel's 
boundaries  of  the  Syrian  and  Jordanian 
hills  overlooking  Israel's  previous  shaky 
borders. 

There  must  be  transit  rights  for  Is- 
rael ships  and  the  ships  of  all  nations 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba. 

There  must  be  guarantees  for  these 
territorial  and  shipping  rights  through 
meaningful  International  authority. 

There  must  be  direct  talks  between 
the  nations  Involved,  and  especially 
there  should  be  direct  attempts  to  find 
agreeable  solutions  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. And.  In  this  regard,  the  United  Na- 
tions could  cooperate  toward  the  pee^^- 
ful  resetUement  of  the  Arab  refugees  In 


lands  where  they  can  find  opportunlUes 
I  would  like  to  see  a  concept  of  a  con- 
federation of  Arabs  and  Israelis  to  work 
toward  finding  solutions  of  their  time- 
worn  problems  and  toward  mutual  re- 
gional goals. 

There  must  be  serious,  high-level  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viets. Surely,  the  Soviets  must  now  recog- 
nize that  their  $3  billion  worth  of  arms  to 
the  Arabs  has  hardly  been  a  good  invest- 
rnent  and  its  repetition  would  not  offer 
the  most  likely  means  to  stabilize  Soviet 
Influence  In  the  Middle  East.  There  must 
be  recognition  of  the  fact  that  renewal 
of  the  Mideast  arms  race  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  efforts  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  are  mniring  toward 
a  nonproliferatlon  agreement. 

And  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
peace  settlement,  there  must  be  Arab 
recognition  of  Israel's  sovereignty  No 
settlement  with  the  Arabs  could  be  ef- 
fective unless  It  embodies  acceptance  of 
Israel's  statehood  and  rejects  the  fiction 
of  its  nonexistence. 

An  important  challenge  for  our  coun- 
try Is  its  promotion  of  stability  through 
assistance  to  the  Middle  East  as  a  re- 
gion, through  encouragement  of  coopera- 
tion among  all  the  nations  of  that  area 
We  are  thankful  for  Israel's  military 
might  in  lepelling  cruel  forces  of  hatred 
and  aggression.  But  Israel  can  achieve 
its  true  destiny  only  through  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Arabs  and  achievement  of 
their  mutual  destinies  in  the  Middle 
East.  A  future  in  which  Israel's  develop- 
ment techniques,  in  making  the  deserts 
bloom,  in  medicine  and  education  are 
shared  with  Its  neighbors. 

The  Arabs  must  overcome  neurotic  re- 
sentments. Perhaps  the  shock  treatment 
of  defeat  will  bring  them  to  accept  the 
performance  of  Israel  and  to  develop 
jointly  a  new  relationship  for  mutual 
welfare  and  progress. 

Any  other  course  will  lead  to  new  bit- 
terness, new  tensions  and  more  war— 
perhaps  a  less  controllable,  more  destruc- 
tive war.  one  involving  the  entire  world 
American  diplomacy  must  arrive  at  a 
working  arrangement  with  Russia  to 
prevent  a  new  confrontation.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  seeking  domination  of 
the  Middle  East  by  using  Israelis  as  the 
scapegoats  and  the  Arabs  as  tools 

And  the  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  must  help  to  bring  reform  and 
progress  to  the  Arab  world  by  encourag- 
ing democratic  elements,  rather  than 
working  through  bigoted,  despotic  and 
feudalistic  rulers. 

I  strongly  beUeve  that  our  Government 
should  announce  a  broad  emergency  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  for  Israel  to 
help  rebuild  the  devastation  the  war  has 
caused  within  its  borders.  And.  if  the 
Arabs  show  a  wllUngness  to  work  toward 
regional  cooperation,  then  In  the  name 
of  humanity  we  should  consider  assist- 
ing their  countries  in  the  reconstruction 
that  lies  ahead. 

Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  Arab  antagonists  have  pursued  a 
course  at  the  diplomatic  level  designed 
to  overcome  their  losses  at  the  military 
level.  They  must  not  succeed,  for  the 
sake  of  Israel,  or  the  sake  of  the  United 
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states,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity.  The  United  States 
must  stand  by  Israel  steadfastly,  to  win 
the  realistic  diplomatic  victory  that  is 
so  vital  for  a  lasting  peace.  Our  Oov- 
emment  must  be  unequivocal  toward  this 
objective. 


Condemnation  of  Army  Sanction  of  Unof- 
ficial Ritnals  Involving  Use  of  Alcohol 


extetnsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTB   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Nation 
were  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  re- 
cently of  the  death  of  Lt.  Ronald  Greer 
Reeves,  of  Charleston,  S.C.  This  young 
ofiftcer's  death  was  the  direct  result  of 
an  Army  initiation  event  Involving  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  value  of  various 
rituals  in  buUdlng  esprit  de  corps  in  mili- 
tary units,  but  I  feel  that  very  few  of  us 
would  feel  that  the  use  of  alcohol  in  such 
rituals  would  serve  any  useful  purpose 
at  all.  There  are  many  tests  of  manhood, 
and  It  appears  that  Lieutenant  Reeves 
had  met  them  all.  The  very  fact  that  he 
had  abstained  from  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  made  him  the  more  vulnerable 
to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Army  as 
well  as  other  Departments  of  the  armed 
services  should  Immediately  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  remove  sanc- 
tion, official  or  otherwise,  to  events  of  the 
type  which  occurred  at  F\>rt  Bragg,  N.C., 
and  resulted  In  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Reeves. 

An  editorial  which  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  matter  was  published  in  the 
June  3.  1967,  Issue  of  the  State  news- 
paper In  Columbia,  S.C.  Editor  William 
D.  Workman  entitled  his  editorial  "Meas- 
luing  Manhood."  His  succinct  treatment 
of  this  tragic  event  should  be  posted  on 
every  tixxv  Information  board  In  the 
UB.  Army.  Moreover,  such  counsel  on 
conduct  should  be  coming  from  the  com- 
manders of  our  men  In  uniform.  The 
Army  Is  walking  a  tightrcHJe  In  this  en- 
tire matter,  and  I  think  It  is  past  time 
the  responsible  officers  at  the  top  levels  of 
command  go  on  record  In  this  area  with- 
out any  equivocation  In  opposing  the  use 
of  alcohol  in  events  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Workman 
and  an  article  entitled  "  'Prop  Blast' 
Party  Said  Cause  of  Officer's  Death," 
published  in  the  May  4,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Payettevllle,  N.C.,  Observer,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  FayettevUle  (N.C.)  Observer,  May 

4.  1867] 

"Psop  Blast"  Paktt  Said  Caxtbx  or  Oiticeb's 

Dkath 

(By  Pat  Reew) 

A  Blx-man  coroner's  Jury  Wednesday  night 
hBld  that  a  23-year-old  Army  lieutenant  died 


In  April  as  the  resialt  of  drinking  too  much 
champagne  and  vodka  at  a  "prop  filastlng" 
party  at  Ft.  Bragg. 

The  Jury  also  ruled  that  evidence  shows  no 
probable  cause  for  criminal  charges  against 
anyone  connected  with  the  traditional  Air- 
borne party. 

The  Inquest  had  been  ordered  by  Coroner 
Alph  Clark  into  the  death  of  Lt.  Ronald 
Reeves  who  died  In  his  room  at  a  Hay  St. 
apartment  house. 

HEARING    LENGTHY 

The  hearing  lasted  five  hours  as  Superior 
Court  Solicitor  Doran  Berry  painstakingly 
questioned  witnesses  about  that  April  14th 
party  at  the  Castle  Hill  Annex. 

Members  of  Reeves'  family  sat  behind 
Berry  and  Lumberton  attorney  John  W. 
Campbell,  employed  as  private  counsel  to  aid 
the  solicitor  In  the  hearing. 

Lt.  Joseph  Patrick  O'Connor  ni,  executive 
officer  of  a  battery  of  the  320th  Artillery.  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  was  first  to  testify  and  he 
said  he  had  been  named  In  an  "order"  from 
the  320th  headquarters  as  "sponsor"  for 
Reeves,  a  fellow  artillery  officer,  at  the  party. 

He  explained  that  a  "prop  blasting"  was  a 
traditional  ceremony  for  membership  in  an 
unofficial  club  for  officers  who  "become  Air- 
borne." 

TWENTT-THREK    TOOK    PART 

There  were  28  officers  who  were  eligible  for 
the  "prop  blasting"  and  they  were  named  In 
the  order.  Col.  Harry  Rusham,  320th  com- 
mander, later  testified  that  only  23  actually 
participated  In  the  ceremony. 

O'Connor,  a  V?est  Point  graduate,  said  the 
"blastees"  wore  fatigue  uniforms  for  the 
party  while  the  sponsors,  the  members  of  a 
mock  board  and  other  persons  Involved  were 
clad  In  Class  A  dress  uniforms. 

The  Initiates  wore  helmets  and  mock  para- 
chutes as  they  were  ushered  one  by  one  Into 
the  room  where  the  Initiation  took  place. 
There  was  a  simulated  "Jump"  from  a  plane 
and  the  "blastees"  reported  to  the  president 
of  the  board  (Col.  Rusham) . 

The  blastees  then  picked  up  the  "blasting 
cup"  (a  ai  bucket)  and  held  It  to  their  lips 
and  drank  while  the  members  of  the  board 
counted :  "One  thousand,  two  thousand,  three 
thousand,  four  thousand." 

The  Initiates  were  supposed  to  begin 
drinking  of  the  mixture  of  vodka  and  cham- 
pagne and  continue  without  stopping  until 
the  count  ended. 

SPILLED    SOMK 

O'Connor  said  Reeves  spilled  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  liquor  on  his  uniform  as  he 
drank  the  first  time  and  the  group  present 
voted  for  him  to  repeat  the  procedure.  He  re- 
turned to  the  end  of  the  line. 

When  his  turn  came  again.  O'Connor  testi- 
fied, he  once  again  drank  from  the  blasting 
cup  and  once  again  spilled  some  of  the  liquid 
on  his  uniform.  But  this  time,  according  to 
the  lieutenant,  the  board  decided  to  pass  him 
and  let  him  sign  the  prop  blasting  book 
which  would  make  him  a  member  of  the 
club. 

However,  "someone"  In  the  partly  pointed 
out  that  Reeves'  chin  strap  was  not  proper. 
O'Connor  said  that  the  young  officer  Insisted 
that  he  repeat  the  procedure  because  he 
"wanted  to  be  sure  he  wa«  100  per  cent 
correct."  The  board  gave  him  permission. 

He  drank  from  the  cup  once  again  and 
then  signed  the  book.  Seconds  later,  accord- 
ing to  O'Connor,  the  initiate  wa»  led  from 
the  building  by  several  ofllcers,  including 
O'Connor. 

O'Connor  aald  Reeves  was  unconscious 
when  they  arrived  outside  and  that  thoee 
ofllcers  helping  agreed  that  he  should  b« 
taken  to  Womack  Army  Hospital. 

O'Connor  and  an  artillery  captain  put 
Reeves  in  a  car  and  started  to  the  hospital 
with  him.  However,  O'Connor  said,  they 
stopped  on  the  way  and  Reeves  became 
sick. 
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"He  appeared  to  be  getting  better 
and  we  decided  the  best  thing  for  him  ^ 
a  good  night's  sleep,"  O'Connor  stated.  He 
and  the  other  officer,  a  Capt.  King,  drove  on 
to  Reeves  apartment  where  he  was  undressed 
and  placed  in  his  bed. 

O'Connor  said  he  returned  to  Ft.  Bragg  and 
then  went  back  to  the  apartment  where  he 
decided  to  spend  the  night  to  be  sure  Reerea 
would  be  all  right. 

rOtTND     HIM     DEAD 

The  next  morning,  O'Connor  said,  he  dis- 
covered that  Reeves  was  not  breathing.  He 
ran  for  help  and  ambulance  attendants  said 
the  officer  was  dead  when  they  arrived. 

MaJ.  Robert  E.  Jones,  pathologist  at  Wo- 
mack  Army  Hospital  testified  that  Reeves 
died  of  aspiration  resulting  from  material 
and  water  that  clogged  the  air  tubes  in  hii 
lungs. 

MaJ.  Jones  said  there  was  an  unusually 
high  content  of  alcohol  in  the  dead  man'i 
blood,  that  the  content  found  In  the  exami- 
nation Indicated  that  the  lieutenant  was  in 
a  "stupor"  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  said  normally  the  refiexes  of  persons  in 
the  "stupor  stage"  failed  to  function  prop- 
erly. He  said  he  believes  that  the  valves  that 
close  the  air  tubes  failed  to  respond  properly 
as  Reeves  was  reg\irgltatlng  and  that  the 
material  from  his  stomach  was  sucked  into 
the  tubes. 

KOT    OFFICIAL    ORDEK 

Col.  Rusham  testified  that  the  "order"  an- 
nouncing the  prop  blasting  party  was  "not 
an  official  order." 

The  320th  commander  said  the  order  wai 
prepared  In  the  division  artillery  headquar- 
ters but  It  was  not  "official,"  that  the  per- 
sons named  did  not  have  to  participate  if 
they  did  not  wish  to. 

Col.  Rusham  said  seven  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne and  Ave  bottles  of  vodka  were  mixed 
together  in  a  10-gallon  GI  slop  bucket  Jor 
the  blasting  drink. 

The  colonel  said  he  did  not  know  Reeves 
"personally"  but  that  he  does  remember  the 
young  officer  because  of  his  "spirit  and  esprit 
de  oorps"  during  the  ceremony. 

Rusham  said  the  prop  blasting  parties 
have  been  held  In  the  AlrixHue  since  IMO 
and  that  they  have  become  a  tradition.  He 
testified  that  no  man  was  required  by  the 
Army  or  by  any  individual  officer  to  par- 
tlclptate  in  tlie  ceremony. 

Lt.  David  J.  Odom,  a  Medical  Services 
officer  who  testified  that  he  was  named  in 
the  prop  blasting  order  to  serve  as  a  mod; 
medic,  said  he  felt  the  pulse  of  Lt.  Reeves 
when  the  officer  was  flret  taken  from  the 
building. 

"It  was  weak,"  he  said,  "and  hU  com- 
plexion was  pale.  I  felt  that  be  should  go 
to  the  hospital." 

Members  of  Reeves'  family  Including;  » 
psychiatrist.  Dr.  J.  M.  Bennett,  testified  thi» 
the  23-year-old  Clemson  College  graduate 
had  never  been  known  to  drink  or  smoke 
In  his  hometown  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

"In  fact,"  Dr.  Reeves  said,  he  had  toM 
me  last  Christmas  that  he  had  "tasted" 
liquor   but  that  he  did  not  Uke  It. 

"The  family  Just  would  like  to  know  what 
caused  this  young  man,  who  only  last  Christ- 
mas said  he  did  not  like  liquor,  that  It  held 
nothing  for  him,  could  four  months  later 
be  dead  as  a  result  of  drinking  too  much 
liquor." 

The  Jury  deliberated  less  than  15  minutes 
before  returning  Its  verdict  of  "no  probable 
cause." 

[From  the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State,  June  3, 
1907] 
Measuring  Manhood 

The  Army,  more's  the  pity,  still  ha*  Its 
quota  of  Individuals  who  feel  that  the  meas- 
ure of  a  man  lies  in  his  ability  to  "hold  hli 
liquor." 

It  was  Just  that  sort  of  attitude  which 
seems  responsible  for  the  tragic  death  re- 
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cently  of  a  young  South  Carolina  paratrooper 
at  Port  Bragg.  Lt.  Ronald  Greer  Reeves  of 
Charleston,  a  23-year-old  Clemson  graduate 
and  «  non -drinker,  died  In  his  own  vomit 
after  taking  part  In  a  drinking  ritual  which 
passes  £ts  the  Initiation  ceremony  for  cer- 
tain paratroop  elements  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K.  Johnson  and 
Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  have  expressed 
regret  over  the  Incident,  but  their  profes- 
sions of  sorrow  took  on  a  hollow  ring  when 
they  added  that  such  rituals  "serve  a  useful 
role  in  developing  esprit  and  a  sense  of  unity 
within  military  units." 

Hogwash! 

Any  outfit — be  it  military,  collegiate,  fra- 
ternal or  otherwise — which  finds  It  necessary 
to  build  morale  by  boozing  it  up  Is  sadly  lack- 
ing in  integrity  and  In  self-sufficiency.  The 
swilling  of  Uquor  Is  no  sign  of  strength,  of 
character,  of  fortitude,  of  Intellect,  or  of  any 
of  the  attributes  which  go  toward  the  making 
of  »  man. 

The  individual  who  can  look  his  tempters 
In  the  face,  spit  in  their  eyes,  and  declare : 
"I  need  none  of  your  lousy  liquor  to  prove  my 
manhood,"  Is  the  stronger,  not  the  weaker 
for  It 

The  United  States  Army  has  had  the  un- 
qualified support  of  this  newspaper  and  of 
this  editor  for  as  many  years  as  either  can 
rwnember.  But  If  the  military  establishment 
continues  to  tolerate  drinking  sprees  of  the 
sort  which  cost  the  life  of  Lt.  Reeves,  then 
It  will  forfeit  much  of  the  esteem  which  it 
haa  enjoyed,  not  only  from  this  source,  but 
from  the  public. 
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The  responsible  cour«e  for  the  third-world 
countries  interested  in  8outh-West  Africa 
would  have  been  to  launch  an  amendment 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  In  order  to 
compel  all  old  League  mandates  to  come 
imder  the  United  Nations.  CurrenUy  the 
holder  of  a  League  mandate  has  a  choice 
whether  to  relinquish  It;  South  Africa  has 
chosen  not  to.  That  Is  the  legal  basis  of  the 
United  Nations'  frtistratlon. 

The  small  states  In  the  worid  body  also 
have  a  choice.  They  must  decide  whether 
to  use  It  to  tinllmber  their  vanities  and 
vocal  cords,  and  thereby  condemn  it  to  dam- 
aging displays  of  Impotence  and  Irrelevance 
Or  they  can  use  It  for  the  serious  and  effec- 
tive pursuit  of  their  various  national  goals 
thereby  dignifying  the  United  Nations  and 
strengthening  it  for  Its  many  difficult  tasks 
The  performance  of  the  small  states  In  the 
Middle  East  crisis  can  comfort  no  true  friend 
of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  can  their  per- 
formance on  South-West  Africa 


Irene  Parsons  Honored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


Fruitration  at  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  is  off  course,  has  apparently 
abandoned  its  peaceful  purpose  and  now 
looms  more  as  a  threat  to  free  men  than 
refuge  against  tyranny. 

Out  of  control  of  reasonable  men.  It 
has  demonstrated  Its  unreliability  In 
the  Arab-Israel  matter  by  withdrawing 
a  peacekeeping  force  and  conversely  in 
the  South- West  Africa  matter.  It  reaf- 
flnns  Its  frustration  by  trying  to  Invade 
and  take  over  a  peaceful  country. 

Its  respect  has  disappeared  and  be- 
neath the  wearing  shimmer  of  its  gold- 
plated  promises,  most  people  are  awaken- 
tag  to  the  U.N.  being  used  as  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  and  free  men. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
With  my  remarks  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  June  16: 

How   To   HtJRT   THE   U.N. 

By  electing  a  councU  and  commissioner 
w  run  South-West  Africa,  the  United  Na- 
Bma  ends  one  of  its  most  foolish  and  least 
necessary  chapters.  South  Africa,  which  ad- 
mliasters  South-West  Africa  under  a  League 
M  Nations  mandate,  simply  refuses  to  let 
aI^S^^?  Nations  have  it.  The  General 
*»embly  lacks  the  power  and  procedure  to 
taplement  its  will,  as  It  knew  before  under- 
»*ing  this  exercise  in  dlplomaUc  surrealUm. 
W^irT L^***  powers  have  no  heart  for 
««klhig  South  Africa  on  the  Issue,  there  was 


or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
we  are  very  familiar  -with  the  phrase 
that  "actions  speak  louder  than  words  " 
and,  regardless  of  how  many  words  are 
issued  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes  In 
employment,  it  takes  firm  acUon  to  see 
tnat  these  are  Implemented.  Under  the 
present  administration  these  words  have 
been  transformed  Into  actions,  and  we 
now  have  many  high-ranking  positions 
In  the  executive  branch  being  ad- 
ministered successfully  by  women 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  women  in  Oovemment  is  Miss  Irene 
Parsons,  the  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. She  has  become  a  living  example 
that  efficiency  and  achievement  are  not 
limited  to  men. 

Much  recognition  has  been  given  to 
Miss  Parsons  for  her  outstanding  Gov- 
ernment work,  but  the  old  adage  that  a 
'prophet  Is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country  went  by  the  wayside 
on  June  4  when  Miss  Parsons'  alma 
mater  extended  outstanding  recognition 
of  her  contributions  by  presenting  her 
With  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
^  presenting  the  doctorate,  Chan- 
cellor James  S.  Ferguson,  of  the  uni- 
versity, had  this  to  say: 

Irene  Parsons,  the  recognition  of  your  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  your  superior  achieve- 
ments, and  your  outstanding  service  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  brought 
honor  to  North  Carolina,  your  naOve  state 
and  to  the  University  of  Greensboro,  youi^ 
Alma  Mater.  Your  appointment  by  President 
Johnson  in  1965  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion—the  highest  personnel  post  In  federal 
government  held  by  a  woman— acknowl- 
edged a  unique  record  of  accompUshment 
during  an  eighteen-year-long  association 
with  the  federal  government's  third  largest 
agency.  Your  consciousness  of  the  equal 
rights  of  women  and  minority  groups  In 
matters  of  employment  opportunity  has  been 
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influenttal  and  has  brought  honor  to  you 
and  to  your  agency.  For  dlsUncUon  In  gov- 
vament  service,  for  a  career  accomplish- 
ment which  Is  unique  among  women,  and 
for  an  InfluenUaJ  belief  In  equaUty  ot  lob 
<Vportunlty.  Miss  Parsons,  by  rote  of  the 
Faculty  and  that  of  the  Tnistees  of  the 
University  of  North  OaroUna,  I  confer  upon 
you  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
with  aU  Its  rights  and  prlvUeges. 

Miss  Parsons'  contributions  to  Gov- 
ernment serve  as  an  IncenUve  to  all 
women  throughout  this  country,  proving 
that  devotion  to  duty  and  preparation 
for  service  through  study  and  experience 
are  the  prime  prerequisites  for  accom- 
plishment and  success. 

Miss  Parsons  has  achieved  many 
'firsts"  In  her  career.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  receive  such  a  high  personnel 
appointment  directly  from  the  Presi- 
dent. On  August  5,  1965,  in  a  White 
House  ceremony.  President  Johnson 
appointed  Miss  Parsons  to  her  present 
position.  It  was  the  highest  position  ever 
held  by  a  woman  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  and  the  highest  personnel 
position  held  by  a  woman  In  Govern- 
ment. The  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlwi  Is 
the  third  largest  Government  agency 
having  170,000  employes,  60,000  of  which 
are  women. 

This  appointment  became  a  challenge 
to  Miss  Parsons.  She  attacked  the  prob- 
lems of  this  high  omce  with  vigor  and 
determination.  The  results  of  her  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  recognized  priori 
her  appointment,  verified  the  coffliaence 
exhibited  by  the  President  in  her  «>- 
polntment.  She  has  implemented  pro- 
cedures and  has  made  the  VA  personnel 
operation  one  of  the  most  successful  In 
Government. 

Her  subsequent  successes  have  served 
as  the  basis  for  proof  that  accomplish- 
ment Is  not  restricted  to  any  one  sex. 
Her  list  of  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments are  numerous,  proving  that  for 
those  who  aspire  to  success  the  door  la 
open  in  America. 

Miss  Parson's  appointment  came  about 
when  the  Administrator  of  Veterans* 
Affairs  William  J.  Driver  submitted  her 
name  to  the  President  following  a  re- 
quest for  the  names  of  outstanding  ca- 
reer employees  for  consldCTation  in  the 
staffing  of  Presidential  appointments. 

Miss  Parsons  Is  a  native  of  North 
Wllkesboro,  N.C,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  re- 
ceived a  master  of  science  degree  In  pub- 
lic administration  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  Washington  DC 
During  World  War  n,  she  served  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  She  was  employed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  1&46.  and 
progressively  was  given  Increasingly  re- 
sponsible positions.  She  has  received 
many  awards  and  commendations  for 
the  outstanding  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  her  woi*,  including  the  Federal  Wom- 
an's Award  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  In  Government  In  1966.  She  Is 
recognized  as  a  strong  Influence  tor  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  In  Oovemment. 
Her  personal  efforts  to  advance  equal 
employment  <H)portunlty  have  beei  dted 
as  contributing  greatly  to  the  Veterans' 
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Administration's  exceptlMuil  accom- 
plishments In  these  programs. 

Miss  Parsons  Is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  President's  Study 
Group  on  Careers  for  Women,  which 
was  established  by  President  Johnson  on 
February  28.  1966. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend 
this  outstanding  American  woman  for 
her  achievements,  and  to  congratulate 
her  on  receiving  the  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree of  which  she  is  so  deserving  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  ilae  Ridge  i  Nature  and  the 
I      Human  Spirit 


History  Mast  Not  Repeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Israel  stood  alone  In  her  battle  for  sur- 
vival and  won  a  stunning  victory  over 
the  Russian-backed  Arab  forces.  This 
week  the  United  States  must  stand  with 
her  In  the  diplomatic  struggle  to  guar- 
antee her  borders  and  her  safety.  To  win 
the  war  and  lose  the  peace  is  an  old 
familiar  refrain,  smd  we  cannot  let  this 
occur  again.  In  reference  to  this,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  this  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  June  8,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Long  Island  Press: 

Israel's   Next   Campaign 

Israel  has  scored  one  of  the  meet  aston- 
laMng  vlctorlea  In  military  history.  This 
tiny  land,  wltb  less  than  half  the  number 
of  people  who  live  on  Long  Island,  took 
on  tbe  entire  Arab  world  of  more  than  100 
minion  and  in  three  days  destroyed  their  air 
forces,  ran  through  their  armies  and  stands 
triumphant  at  Suez,  Sharm  el  Sheikh  and 
Jeruaalem.  What  makes  this  ao  utterly  re- 
markable is  that  the  Arabs  were  backed  by 
the  So^et  Union  with  billions  in  military 
and  economic  aid. 

But  now  Israel  faces  the  even  more  crucial 
struggle  to  secure  her  mlUtary  victories.  Rus- 
sia, smarting  from  her  humiliation,  has 
already  begun  to  salvage  what  she  can  of  her 
hypocritical  Investment  In  the  world's  last 
major  tevdal  leaders,  the  repressive  and  re- 
acUonary  regimes  of  Arab  colonels  and  kings. 

Israel  did  the  militarily  Impoeslble  by  her- 
self. In  the  emerging  diplomatic  compalgn 
she  must  have  the  full  support  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  Western  i>owers. 

Her  military  victories,  as  She  said,  were 
not  for  conquest,  but  for  survival.  She  must 
shown  now  that  the  land  and  installations 
she  captured  are  not  booty,  but  simply  the 
means  she  did  not  previously  possess  to 
drive  effective  bargains. 

Israel  must  use  those  gains  until  she  has 
unequivocal  guarantees  that  her  real  aim — 
peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Arabs — will  be 
honored.  She  doesn't  want  acreage  or  canals. 
She  wants  to  remain  alive  with  fear-free 
borders  and  the  same  rights  as  other  nations 
to  saU  international  waters.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  failed  to  provide  such  guarantees. 
That  Is  why  Israel  had  to  go  to  war.  As  Fc«'- 
eign  Mimster  Abba  Et>an  asked  the  other 
night,  "What  is  the  effect  of  the  UN  pres- 
ence If  It  is  an  umbrella  that  la  taken  away 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  rain?"  Russia  and  the 
UN  do  not  have  the  right  to  ask  Israel  to 
move  back  unless  they  g^narantee  an  umbrella 
wlU  remain  until  it  stops  raining  insane 
Arabs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end, it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Sr.,  Vis- 
itors' CMiter  in  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia. 

This  center  represents  the  addition  of 
another  major  Interpretive  faciUty  in  the 
National  Park  System,  in  a  park  which 
has  a  phenomenal  public  visitation  rate, 
primarily  because  the  Skyline  Drive  runs 
through  it,  giving  the  motorists  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
the  Virginia  Piedmont. 

Among  those  present  for  the  dedication 
was  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wayne 
N.  AspiNALL,  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Our  distinguished  cM- 
league,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
enjoys  a  nationwide  reputation  for  his 
active  interest  in  our  national  parks  and 
public  lands.  He  has  been  the  author  of 
much  hallmark  legislation  enacted  into 
law. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  dedication 
ceremonies  for  the  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Sr., 
Visitor  Center  was  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin, 
Jr.,  of  VlrBinia,  and  I  was  impressed  by 
his  recollection  of  the  consistent  man- 
ner in  which  the  late  Senator  Byrd  found 
inspiration,  and  restoration  of  his  re- 
solve in  public  service,  through  his  com- 
munions with  nature  In  the  Shenandoah 
National  Park,  In  the  creation  of  which 
he  played  such  a  prominent  and  effective 
part. 

Harry  P.  Byrd,  Sr..  loved  the  Blue 
Ridge,  but  the  visitation  record  in 
Shenandoah  National  Park  makes  plain 
that  his  afifection  for  these  mountains 
has  been  shared  by  millions  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
address  of  Governor  Godwin,  as  follows: 
Remarks    it    Gov.    Milui    E.    Godwin,    Jr., 

Memorial    Dedication    or   thb    Harrt    P. 

Btrd,    S«.,   Visitor    Center,    Shenandoah 

Nationai,  Park,  Junk  10,  1967 

Today.  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  Sr.  would  have 
reached  four-score  years,  and  without  doubt 
he  would  have  been  with  us  in  the  flesh  as 
he  surely  is  In  the  spirit. 

But  had  that  been  so,  the  crowd  would 
have  been  somewhat  thinner,  for  his  way 
would  have  l>een  to  lead  us  on  foot  up  the 
mountainside.  At  the  top,  his  ruddy  face 
slightly  flushed  as  the  only  sign  of  exertion, 
he  would  have  smiled  benignly  at  the  strag- 
gling followers  stumbling  up  after  him. 

The  gjreatest  of  biographers  could  hardly 
have  captured  Harry  Ejrd  on  p)aper,  and  the 
most  silver-tongued  of  orators  could  not 
have  paid  him  proper  tribute,  although  he 
would  have  acknowledged  their  efforts  with 
a  gracious  smile  and  an  occasional  nod. 

And  yet,  when  that  honor  today  fell  on 
me,  there  was  no  hesitancy,  there  was  no 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons.  I  simply 
had  to  come  and  to  try. 

The  Harry  Byrd  the  world  knew  was  first 
a  man  with  virtues  respected   in   him  for 


their  scarcity  in  an  urbane  and  sophisticated 
world,  a  man  ot  his  word  always,  a  gentle- 
man even  in  the  white  heat  of  political  con- 
flict, a  public  figure  whose  sincerity  wa» 
never  suspect,  even  by  the  smallest  minds 

Never  in  serious  contention  for  national 
office,  he  was  nonetheless  a  national  figure 
aroiuid  whose  example  men  rallied  in  many 
states  far  removed  from  his  own. 

Among  his  own  constituents,  he  could,  and 
not  Infrequently  did,  refuse  requests  for  hl« 
influence  from  powerful  quarters,  and  yet  he 
rarely  made  an  enemy  by  these  actions.  Even 
though  they  might  be  unsuccessful,  those 
who  went  to  him  came  away  knowing  he 
had  taken  his  position  out  of  conviction,  and 
their  respect  for  him  multiplied. 

There  were  few  wiser  Judges  of  Virginia'* 
pubUc  temper  than  Harry  Byrd,  but  In  all 
his  years  of  campaigning,  he  had  no  need  for 
pretentions,  and  litUe  sympathy  for  those 
who  felt  that  need. 

But  when  trials  of  his  long  and  often 
lonely  battle  in  Washington  threatened  to 
engulf  him.  he  had  a  sure  remedy.  He  would 
go  climb  a  mountain. 

As  he  reminisced  in  his  later  years,  Sena- 
tor Byrd  liked  to  recall  that  he  had  climbed 
Old  Rag  on  bis  fifteenth  birthday,  a  year 
in  which  he  took  command  of  the  family 
newspaper  at  Winchester,  already  wise  far 
t>eyond  Ills  years. 

It  was  typical  of  him  that  Instinctively 
he  devised  for  himself  in  climbing  moun- 
tains a  health  program  that  might  have  been 
prescribed  by  physical  fitness  professionals, 
the  exercise  of  his  heart,  lungs,  and  body, 
even  as  he  freed  his  mind  from  tlie  cares 
forever  carried  with  him. 

But  it  was  hardly  to  maintain  a  super  hu- 
man energy  that  he  returned  so  often  to 
the  motintain  trails.  It  was  purely  and  sim- 
ply that  he  loved  these  hills.  Here  he  found 
a  strength  akin  to  that  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment propheta  drew  from  their  desert 
slopes. 

But  for  him  It  was  not  enough  to  make 
the  climb  alone,  above  the  troubles  that  be- 
set lesser  men,  and  which  so  often  surround- 
ed the  man  himself. 

He  was  content  only  if  others  could  share 
what  he  found  here,  if  a  great  sweep  of  na- 
ture's handiwork  could  be  preserved  for  all 
time,  and  for  aU  people. 

And  again,  history  has  proved  his  Judg- 
ment. Consistently  in  recent  years.  Shen- 
andoah National  Park  has  been  second  only 
to  a  sister  region  to  the  south  in  the  number 
of  visitors  from  all  over  this  nation  who 
have  found  peace  up>on  its  craggy  heights. 

Officially  and  privately,  this  was  the  prov- 
ince of  his  concern.  As  Virginia's  governor. 
he  argued  its  location  and  persuaded  the 
Congress  and  the  Park  Service  that  this  spot 
in  Virginia  was  ideal  for  their  purpose. 

As  U.S.  Senator,  his  budgetary  vigilance 
was  relaxed  only  where  the  Park  Service. 
and  Shenandoah  National  Park  in  particu- 
lar, were  concerned. 

And  as  a  citizen,  still  concerned  for  the 
comforts  and  enjoyment  of  others,  he  pro- 
vided, in  sequence,  four  shelters  which  bear 
his  name. 

His  feeling  for  the  mountains  came  not 
ptirely  in  a  search  for  a  refuge.  From  hl» 
earliest  days,  they  were  one  of  the  many  tra- 
ditions held  secure  and  deep  within  him. 

As  a  boy,  he  walkad  the  narrow  mountain 
trails  with  his  father.  Having  all  the  world 
to  choose  from,  he  spent  his  honeymoon  on 
one  of  these  hilltops. 

Countless  times  he  climbed  these  moun- 
tains. Joining  his  companions  from  the  val- 
ley below  and  the  mountain  men  themselves, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  rough  and  open 
spaces. 

We  will  never  know  how  many  of  Vir- 
ginia's, and  the  nation's,  courses  of  action 
were  determined  on  these  slopes,  or  In  what 
were  then  the  isolated  cabins  nestled  among 
the  trees. 

We  do  know  that  here  was  to  be  found  a 
Senator  Byrd  at  rest,  one  who  appeared  to 
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have  left  the  cares  of  the  nation  back  along 
the  trail,  to  become  the  Jovial  and  friendly 
companion  who  could  name  the  trees  about 
him  or  mark  the  passing  of  a  deer,  the  chat- 
tering at  a  squirrel,  or  the  scream  of  a 
bobcat. 

And  we  could  be  certain  furthermore  that 
Itis  mind  would  stUl  be  planning,  but  this 
tune  for  stiU  greater  public  use  of  the  Park. 
And  so  it  Is  fitting  beyond  measure  that 
this  Visitor's  Center  l)e  buut  as  a  memorial 
to  him. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  wanted  a  place 
where  those  who  came  could  be  given  in  pic- 
tares  an  insight  into  these  hills  that  the 
uninitiated  could  hardly  have  discovered  for 
himself,  and  a  museum  where  they  might 
•ee  what  they  could  easily  overlook,  or  never 
be  aware  of  at  all. 

Poc  all  his  steadfast  stands  against  what 
lis  thought  to  Ise  the  excesses  of  innovation, 
he  wanted  for  this  Park  what  would  best 
■srve  future  generations. 

And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  relative  splen- 
dor, I  see  Harry  Byrd,  not  In  the  white  suit 
that  was  his  trademark  and  which  he  would 
bar*  worn  today  had  he  been  able  to  be 
with  us,  but  Harry  Byrd  with  his  hair  blown 
Sikew,  In  his  khaki  pants  and  tennis  shoes, 
sitting  on  the  porch  of  a  rough-hewn  cabin, 
smiling  the  smile  that  so  often  softened  his 
granite  resolve,  gazing  upon  his  handiwork— 
and  finding  it  good. 
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Let  us  iiae  our  brief  existence 

To  pledge  to  do  our  very  best. 
To  foster  our  country's  welfare 

For  North  and  South,  for  Efeist  and  West. 
— Joseph  N.  Nathanson. 

NonwAi*,  Comr. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  some 
parts  of  our  Nation  today  racial  strife 
continues  to  plague— and  perhaps  weak- 
en—the efforts  to  extend  civil  rights  to 
Americans  of  all  colors,  creeds,  and  be- 
liefs. 

This  strife  Is  unfortunate  and  a  con- 
fotuent  of  mine,  Joseph  N.  NathanaMi, 
of  26  Morgan  Avenue.  Norwalk,  Conn 
beaeves  strongly  that  this  Is  not  the  way 
to  achieve  brotherhood. 

So  strongly  does  Mr.  Nathanson  feel 
about  this  subject  that  he  has  written  a 
wnlng  and  Insphlng  poem  entitled 
brotherhood." 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  poem  in  the 
«KOM  so  that  my  colleagues  may  read 
what  one  American  thinks  Is  the  key  to 
real  dvll  rights: 

Brotherhood 
Blsck  and  white  and  red  and  yellow 

Mix  the  colors  up  together. 
Aren't  all  men  created  equal; 

Children  of  a  single  Father? 
Creatures  on  a  tiny  planet, 

A  speck  in  vast  and  endless  space, 
iw  room  here  for  fear  and  hatred 

Of  creed  for  creed  and   race  foe  rac«. 
All  paths  lead  In  one  dlrecUon, 
_^y  BO  many  rlf  to,  divisions? 
Why  can't  all  men  Uve  as  brothers? 

Baces,  colors,  faiths  and  regions? 
Mix  the  colors  all  together: 

Black  and  white  and  red  and  yeOov. 
Mt  Ob  understand  ea<ai  other; 

I«t  each  man  respect  his  fellow. 


"The  Duty  of  Diiient":  Undenwood  Col- 
lege Commencement  Address  by  Am- 
bassador Patricia  Roberts  Harris 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

Of  missottsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1967 
Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  and  privilege  on  June  3 
to  be  present  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  Undenwood  College  in  St 
Charles,  Mo.,  when  the  Honorable  Pa- 
tricia Roberts  Harris,  U.S.  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Luxembourg,  delivered  an  outstanding 
address  on  the  subject  "The  Duty  of 
Dissent." 

This  charming  American  woman,  who 
has  demonstrated  in  her  own  remarkable 
carter  that  unlimited  opportunities  are 
avaUable  to  those  who  work  and  study 
and  prepare  themselves  for  challenging 
leadership  roles  in  a  democracy,  repre- 
sents this  country  with  honor  and  great 
effectiveness  not  only  in  Luxembourg  but 
also  in  numerous  International  confer- 
ences to  which  she  has  been  assigned. 

As  an  attorney  and  a  former  member 
of  the  law  school  faculty  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity. Mrs.  Harris  recognizes  in  Ameri- 
can democracy  the  role  of  dissent  not 
only  as  a  privilege  of  the  minority  In  any 
controversy,  but  a  duty  which  the  mi- 
nority must  exercise  in  order  to  assure 
progress  and  reform. 

Just  aa  each  of  us  has  a  duty  to  defend 
that  majority  poslUon  with  which  we  are  m 
total  agreement,  those  who  may  disagree 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  spur  to 
an  examination  of  that  poeitlon— 

She  said  in  her  excellent  address  at 
Lindenwood  College — 

If  both  duties  are  met,  the  two-way  street 
of  debate  wUl  l>e  kept  open  and  any  erroi* 
into  which  we  have  fallen  ar»  likely  to  be 
corrected.  It  Is  this  correction  of  society's 
mistakes  which  is  the  real  Justification  of  de- 
mocracy. As  citizens  in  a  democracy,  we  must 
never  fear,  regardless  of  the  initial  hostility 
we  encounter,  to  start  this  corrective 
machinery. 

Ambassador  Harris  proposed  in  her 
address  the  return  hi  American  poUtical 
life  to  the  town  meeting  concept  to  pro- 
vide a  structure  imder  which  aU  groups 
m  the  community  can  make  their  voices 
heard  on  the  Issues  which  confront  the 
community  and  the  coimtry. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  proud 
of  the  scholarship  and  insight  of  one  of 
our  few  women  serving  in  a  high  dlplo- 
matlc  post  I  am  happy  to  associate  my- 
aetf  with  Ambassador  Harris'  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  dissent  in  a  democracy 
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Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  commencement  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris     at     Lindenwood     College,     St 
Charles,  Mo.,  on  June  3, 1967.  foUowed  by 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Ambassador 
Harris,  which  appeared  In  the  program 
of  the  commencement  exercises  at  which 
she  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 
The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Thk  Dutt  of  Dissent 
(Commencement   address   by   Hon.    Patricia 
Roberts    Harris,    Lindenwood    CoUege     St. 
Charles,   Mo..  June  8,   1967)  ' 

As  one  who  has  been  overseas  during  re- 
cent months  representing  the  United  States 
I  have  been  required  to  consider  many  times 
and  under  many  circumstances  the  natur* 
and  role  of  dissent  In  a  free  society.  It  Is 
Clear  in  reading  newspaper  commentators 
that  this  concern  la  shared  by  thoas  who 
have  been  at  home.  We  read  of  marches,  of 
strong  disagreements.  Overseas  those  to 
whom  we  are  accredited  ask  what  the  stronK 
differences  of  opinion  mean.  At  a  time  when 
our  country  must  grid  its  loins  to  fight  criti- 
cal battles  abroad  and  to  rlgjit  past  wrongs 
at  home.  It  often  seems  that  energies  are 
wasted  through  noisy  and  provocative  de- 
bate and  demonstration.  Understandably 
one  is  tempted  to  yearn  for  unanimity  and 
quiet  acceptance  of  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  approach  to  solving  the 
problems  with  which  our  country  is  faced 

However,  this  temptation  must  be  resisted 
regardless  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  times  and 
the  critical  nature  of  the  problems  with 
Which  w»  are  confronted.  Those  of  us  who 
profess  a  commitment  to  democracy  must 
never  permit  our  concern  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  specifis  goals  to  lead  us  to  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  very  essence  of  that  democracy 
Despite  the  fact  that  continuing  and  wide- 
spread dissent  gives  the  appearance  of  dis- 
order and  lack  of  support  for  that  to  which 
many  of  us  are  devoted  both  philosophically 
and  practically,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  the  essence  of  the  system  which  we  would 
protect  which  requires  us  not  only  to  toler- 
ate, but  also  to  encourage  the  presence  of 
dissent  in  that  society. 

We  must  remind  ourselves  that  all  socie- 
ties, democratic  and  totalitarian,  despite  sim- 
plistic views  to  the  contrary,  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  dissent.  Totalitarian  aad 
other  nondemocratic  systems  mask  or  elimi- 
nate the  dissent  by  either  imposing  condl- 
ttons  of  fear  which  prevent  the  emergence 
at  the  dissent,  or  by  procedures  such  as  im- 
prisonment or  execuUon  which  result  in  the 
elimination  of  the  dissenters.  Otber  nonto- 
tall  tartan  systems,  based  usu&Uy  upon  so- 
cieties whose  members  have  a  low  level  of 
comprehension  of  issues.  Institutionalize  dis- 
sent m  the  ruling  group  and  defer  decision 
by  that  group  until  there  is  consensus. 

The  democratic  system  la  built  on  an  ac- 
ceptance of  continuing  dissent.  A  two-  or 
mum-party  political  system  assumes  that 
reasonable,  intelligent,  patriotic  men  may 
disagree  about  the  goals  of  their  society  and 
the  means  by  which  these  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  A  democratic  society  prepares  for 
and  welcomes  dissent  by  providing  regular 
choices  between  or  among  dlSTering  groups 
The  choice  is  made  not  necessarily  on  the 
basis  of  which  position  is  right,  but  instead 
on  the  basis  of  a  show  of  hands  which  indi- 
cates which  position  U  preferred  by  the  larg- 
est number  at  the  time  the  choice  U  made 
The  decision  by  the  majority  is  a  decision 
based  upon  power  conferred  by  the  system 
Itself  to  make  a  choice  at  a  given  moment. 
There  is   no   doctrine  which  says   that  ths 
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choice  so  made  U  neceasaxlly  tbe  best  choice, 
or  even  a  good  choice.  The  show  of  hands 
makes  It  possible  for  the  system  to  move  for- 
ward on  the  basis  of  the  choice  until  another 
Ehow  of  hands  makes  a  different  decision. 

It  Is  assumed  In  a  democratic  system  that 
the  making  of  the  choice  will  not  end  the 
debate,  but  will  simply  permit  those  pre- 
ferred by  the  majority  to  implement  the 
policy  which  haa  hetn  accepted.  The  debate 
may  continue  In  an  attempt  to  convert  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  to  the  minority  poeltlon. 
In  modem  times  we  have  seen  this  process 
most  sharply  represented  in  Oreat  Britain, 
where  immediately  after  the  war  the  Social- 
ist Party,  with  Its  policy  of  nationalizing 
major  industries,  was  brought  into  o£Bce  by 
majority  vote  and,  once  in  ofBce,  imple- 
mented its  policy  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  national  commu- 
nity. Not  too  long  afterwards,  the  debate 
having  continued,  the  Conservative  Party, 
apparently  diametrically  opposed  to  the  So- 
cialist Party,  was  again  returned  to  the  ma- 
jority position  and  reversed  some  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Labor  Party  when  they 
were  In  power.  Today  we  see  the  same  process 
continuing  in  Qreat  Britain. 

This  opportunity  that  a  democratic  society 
provides  for  those  who  disagree  with  its  lead- 
ership, to  continue  to  make  clear  the  nature 
of  the  disagreement,  permits  the  majority  to 
either  change  its  mind  or  to  correct  major  or 
minor  errors  in  Its  past  Judgment.  Thus  It  la 
not  necessary  In  a  democratic  system  for 
those  who  disagree  strongly  with  community 
leadeiBhlp  to  resort  to  violence  In  order  to 
change  what  they  believe  to  be  tintenable 
conditions.  Instead  ot  violence,  debate  and 
dissent  are  the  means  by  which  leadership 
and  policy  are  changed. 

We  in  the  legal  jN'ofesslon  have  good 
reason  to  be  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of 
dissent.  We  have  seen  majorities  in  our 
greatest  courts  decide  issues  of  utmost  im- 
portance. Involving  the  most  basic  questions 
of  American  life,  with  one  or  two  lonely 
voices,  often  running  counter  not  only  to  the 
court's  majority,  but  also  to  the  majority 
of  their  fellow  countrymen,  disagreeing  in 
that  classic  legal  form,  the  dissent.  These 
dissents  have  often  been  of  more  ultimate 
significance  than  were  the  decisions  of  the 
majority.  Two  such  cases  come  immediately 
to  mind.  The  flrst  Is  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion of  1867,  which  declared  that  neither 
Congress  nor  a  state  could  make  the  Negro 
a  citizen.  Ifr.  Justice  Curtis  and  Mr.  Justice 
McLean  dissented  from  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  believing  it  to  be  a  misreading  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Constitution. 

Thia  dissent  wu  echoed  later  by  Abra- 
hanx  IJncoln  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
of  1868  in  which  Lincoln  said:  "I  have  ex- 
pressed heretofore,  and  I  now  repeat,  my 
opiposltlon  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  .  .  . 
If  I  were  In  Congress,  and  a  vote  should 
come  up  on  a  question  whether  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  territory,  in 
spite  of  that  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  would 
vote  that  it  should.  By  resisting  it  aa  a  po- 
litical rule,  I  dlstiirb  no  right  of  property, 
create  no  disorder,  excite  no  mobs.  .  .  .  We 
propose  so  resisting  It  as  to  have  it  reversed 
If  we  can,  and  a  new  Judicial  rule  estab- 
lished upon  this  subject." 

Later,  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  in  the  case  of  Plessy 
against  Ferguson  that  the  words  of  the  14th 
Amendment  that  "No  State  shall  .  .  .  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  Jxirlsdlctlon  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws"  permitted  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  railroad  cars  re- 
served for  whites,  there  was  a  prophetic  dis- 
sent by  Mr.  J\istlce  Harlan,  grandfather  of 
the  present  Justice.  He  said,  in  opposing  the 
majority  decision:  "Our  Constitution  la 
color-blind,  and  neither  knows  nor  tolerates 
classes  among  citizens.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regrened  that  this  high  tribunal,  the 
final  expositor  of  the  fundamental  law  of 


the  land,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
is  competent  for  a  State  to  regulate  the 
enjoyment  by  citizens  ot  their  Civil  rights 
solely  upon  the  bttsls  of  race.  In  my  opinion, 
the  judgment  this  day  rendered  will.  In 
time,  prove  to  be  quite  as  pernicious  as  the 
decision  made  by  this  tribunal  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case." 

Patently  the  dissenters  on  these  two  is- 
sues were  more  accurate  In  their  Judgment 
of  the  future  of  the  United  States  than  were 
the  members  of  the  majority.  Clearly,  had 
their  positions  prevailed  at  the  time,  we 
might  have  avoided  the  CivU  War,  and  the 
present  dangerous  position  which  has  re- 
sulted from  past  deliberate  mistreatment  of 
Negro  citizens. 

Thus,  we  lawyers  learn  to  respect  and  to 
encourage  the  utterance  of  legal  dissent  as  a 
device  for  pointing  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  majority's  error. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  majority  of 
a  court  later  to  change  its  mind  and  adopt 
the  essentials  of  what  was  only  a  short  time 
before  the  dissenting  opinion.  Such  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  m  the  area  of  legisla- 
tive apportionment,  search  jind  seizure,  and 
use  of  confessions.  The  past  dissenters,  by 
their  disagreement  with  the  majority,  pro- 
vided the  legal  community  with  material 
with  which  to  continue  the  debate  although 
the  majority  ixMitlon  was  the  law  of  the 
land.  Even  as  we  obeyed  the  law.  we  who 
disagreed  with  It  and  who  believed  the  ma- 
jority to  be  In  error  continued  to  seek  to  per- 
suade the  majority  of  the  court  to  change  its 
position,  which  It  \iltlmately  did. 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed  In 
many  of  our  communities  an  understand- 
able notion  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
exception  to  this  continuing  debate  and  ex- 
pression of  disagreement.  The  notion  that 
disagreement  on  foreign  policy  should  be 
muted,  on  the  theory  that  "politics  stops  at 
the  water's  edge"  has  led  many  of  us  to  ques- 
tion the  wladom  of  a  continuing  debate  on 
the  nature  of  our  confrontation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  In  this  con- 
text that  when  foreign  policy  app>ear8  to  take 
a  new  turn  and  to  involve  both  a  new  ex- 
ternal orientation  and  the  establishment  of 
different  Internal  democratic  priorities,  the 
proscription  against  debate  In  this  area  will 
not  be  effective.  Under  such  clrcimistances  it 
is  not  foreign  policy  that  we  debate,  but  In- 
stead the  very  nature  of  our  national  life 
and  posture.  Therefore  no  matter  how  un- 
comfortable the  debate  may  make  us.  it  Is  as 
essential  as  any  other  debate  to  aid  in  ra- 
tional determination  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  the  course  we  follow  is 
Indeed  the  course  which  the  majority  wish 
us  to  adopt.  In  a  foreign  policy  debate,  as  in 
others,  the  dissenters  will  not  make  the  deci- 
sion. However,  the  dissent  will  lead  vis  to  an 
extended  discussion  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we  want  to  go.  As  President  Johnson 
said  on  May  2nd  to  the  newly  selected  White 
House  Fellows :  "Freedom  of  speech  can  never 
harm  us  if  we  remember  that  freedom  of 
speech  is  a  two-way  street.  We  must  guard 
every  man's  right  to  sp>eak;  but  we  mvist  de- 
fend every  man's  right  to  answer." 

It  is  this  two-way  street  that  is  open  and 
must  be  kept  op)en  through  the  utilization 
of  dissent  in  our  society.  In  my  Judgment, 
therefore,  diesent  is  not  only  a  right  to  be 
tolerated  by  our  society  but  also  a  duty  Im- 
posed upon  each  of  us  who  may  question 
any  part  of  our  social  organization.  The 
beginning  of  a  trip  down  this  two  way  street 
of  discussion  has  led  in  the  past  and  wlU 
continue  to  lead  in  the  future  to  that  cor- 
rection of  society's  mistakes  which  is  th« 
hallmark  of  every  democratic  society. 

From  Socrates  to  Jesus  Christ  and  from 
Martin  Luther  to  Martin  Luther  King,  dis- 
senters have  troubled  tis  and  frequently 
antagonized  us.  Yet  each,  including  Karl 
Marx,  who  was  both  factually  and  philosoph- 
ically wrong,  has  begun  a  debate  that  often 


led  to  the  rejection  of  much  of  what  the 
dissenters  would  have  had  us  adopt,  but 
which  also  led  to  a  call  for  reconsideration 
of  the  directions  in  which  we  were  going. 
The  debate  resulted  in  the  development  of 
new  philosophies  and  practices  which  im- 
proved  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Men  and  women  who  feel  strongly  atwut 
any  issue  and  who  believe  the  majority 
wrong  have  a  duty  to  aid  the  majority  to  cor- 
rect Itself.  This  correction  only  results  from 
beginning,  extending  and  deepening  the  de- 
bate about  the  Issue.  Whether  It  be  a  ques- 
tion of  one-way  vs.  two-way  streets  or  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  phlloeophlcal  significance, 
the  quality  of  the  life  each  of  vn  leads  may 
be  affected  by  whether  we  think  critically 
of  the  Implications  of  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  we  are  doing  it. 

Failure  to  share  ovir  concerns  and  to 
spark  others  to  equal  concern  about  today 
and  tomorrow  Is  to  break  faith  with  the 
democratic  process,  which  assumes  that 
its  citizens  care  enough  to  give  of  both  mind 
and  heart  to  achieve  the  beat  that  our  tlmea 
can  offer. 

The  temptation  to  be  quiet  is  great,  be- 
cause those  who  disagree  with  the  majority 
will  suffer  the  consequences  of  initial  re- 
jection by  that  majority.  It  is  the  nature  of 
human  beings  that  men  believe  they  are 
right  until  they  are  required  to  rethink  the 
bases  on  which  they  made  the  decision  which 
they  defend.  But  those  In  the  minority  who 
feel  they  are  right  must  always  accept  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  right  and  that  the 
majority  may  be  wrong.  Thus  the  dissent- 
ing minority  has  the  duty  to  aid  the  ma- 
jority, regardless  of  that  majority'a  initial 
rejection,  to  reorient  itself  In  order  that  It 
may  make  the  right  decision.  How  great 
must  have  been  the  Joy  of  the  initial  Chris- 
tians, standing  as  they  did  as  a  persecuted 
sect  In  their  Jewish  society  and  later  in 
Rome,  to  see  the  gradual  adoption  of  their 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  other  individuals  and  God. 
How  great  the  place  In  history  of  Martin 
Luther,  whose  90  Theses  still  agitate  the 
Christian  world  as  all  our  religious  bodlea 
continue  to  look  to  the  question  of  their 
responsibility  Internally  and  externally.  And 
today  even  the  diabolical  Christian  heresy 
of  Karl  Marx  oontinuee  to  remind  us  of  our 
responsibility  to  the  disadvantaged  of  our 
time,  and  to  require  us  to  justify  our  dem- 
ocratic solutions  over  and  against  those  of 
the  radical  totalitarianism  of  Marx.  That 
Marx  was  wrong  In  the  substance  of  his  dlj- 
sent  does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are 
pressed  to  deal  with  the  conditions  to  which 
his  system  offers  a  alren  song  of  quick 
solution. 

Even  though  we  may  never  agree  with  the 
theories  advanced  by  the  dissenter,  we  may 
find  that  he  helps  us  Identify  the  flaws  In 
our  position,  or  to  augment  the  strengths  (X 
the  system  to  which  we  become  more  com- 
mitted when  It  is  attacked.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  debate  on  Vietnam. 
when  a  decision  is  criticized,  those  who  have 
not  before  committed  themselves  find  that 
they  must  stand  firmly  with  those  who  haw 
been  attacked.  Thus  the  dissenters,  by  be- 
ginning the  debate,  often  strengthen  th« 
very  |>osltlon  which  Uiey  seek  to  destroy. 

Just  as  each  of  us  has  a  duty  to  defend 
that  majority  position  with  which  we  ai» 
In  total  agreement,  those  who  may  dlsagre* 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  spur  to 
an  examlnatloci  ot  that  position.  If  both 
duties  are  met,  the  two-way  street  of  debata 
win  be  kept  open  and  any  errors  into  which 
we  have  fallea  are  likely  to  be  corrected. 
It  Is  this  correction  of  sodety's  mistake! 
which  is  the  real  justification  of  democracy. 
As  dtlEena  in  a  democracy,  we  must  nent 
fear,  regardless  of  the  initial  hostility  *» 
encounter,  to  start  this  ctKiective  machinery. 

It  wotild  be  easier  for  us  to  exercise  our 
duty  of  dissent  If  our  society  were  structxirsd 
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jn  a  different  way.  In  the  old  New  England 
town  meeting  a  man  with  minimal  courage 
had  an  opportunity  to  disagree  with  his 
nelghlxtr  on  a  policy  matter,  and  to  explain 
to  his  entire  community  why  ha  felt  as  he 
did.  In  today's  urban  society  It  is  dlfflcxUt 
to  find  a  way  to  let  one's  neighbor  know 
that  one  exists,  much  less  to  Inform  him  of 
one's  position  on  any  issue.  There  is  no  Town 
HaU  today  for  most  of  u«,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  remitted  to  Joining  the  massive,  anon- 
ymous marches  with  those  with  whom  we 
agree  more  than  we  disagree.  Even  letters  to 
the  editor  seem  to  be  an  exercise  in  how  to 
deal  with  a  major  issue  in  twenty-five  words 
or  less,  scarcely  a  way  to  begin  a  useful 
debate. 

Bizarre  manifestations  of  disagreement 
guch  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  months  are 
no  doubt  a  reaction  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  difflcult  for  most  of  us  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say.  Our 
opinions  are  depersonalized  in  the  for, 
against,  and  no  opinion  columns  of  George 
Gallup  and  Lou  Harris.  Is  it  not  frightening 
to  think  that  our  future  president,  or  the 
issue  of  war  or  peace  will  be  decided  not  by 
a  reasoned  discussion  but  by  a  percentage 
point  in  an  opinion  poll? 

What  we  need  is  a  new  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  debate,  and  new  Instltuaons 
which  make  such  debate  possible. 

The  University  has  Iwth  the  opportunity 
and  the  responsibility  for  revitalising  public 
debate.  More  important,  it  has  the  experience 
and  the  resources  with  which  to  do  It.  ITie 
■pedal  focus  of  the  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  the  mind  and  its  products.  Aa 
the  transmitters  of  the  experience  of  the 
past,  we  have  the  habit  of  relating  past  to 
present.  More  Important,  we  have  as  part  of 
our  experience  the  eliciting  of  differences  of 
opinion  in  order  to  utilize  the  opinions  of 
our  faculty  and  students  in  order  to  derive 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  values. 

This  experience  might  well  be  transferred 
by  the  University  to  non-academic  dlscus- 
ilon.  Neighborhood  town  meetings,  at  which 
people  are  encotiraged  to  discuss  issuea  which 
eonoem  them,  could  be  organized  by  student 
teams.  Such  meetings  might  deal  vrtth,  but 
ought  not  be  limited  to  neighborhood  prob- 
lems. Anyone  who  has  visited  a  barber  shop 
knows  that  simple  individuals  have  opinions 
about  the  most  complex  issues.  The  experi- 
ence under  the  Poverty  Program,  in  which 
luch  groups  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  conununlty  problems, 
shows  that  there  will  be  some  IniUal  recep- 
tivity to  such  a  program.  However,  It  also 
demonstrates  that  there  may  be  conse- 
quences which  will  make  some  people  un- 
liappy.  If  the  discussants  decide  to  act  as 
*»U  as  to  talk. 

But  in  my  judgment,  the  fact  that  people 
can  move  from  discussion  to  action  in  such 
^opama  is  the  greatest  justification  for 
Depnnlng  a  dialogue.  People  learn  that  they 
«a  be  effective  as  citizens  by  beginning  to 
aik  about  themselves  and  their  interests. 
Dtocusslon,  debate  is  the  beginning  of  action. 
Such  neighborhood  town  meetings  ought 
hy  no  means  be  limited  to  low-Income  com- 
munities. Suburban  communities  have  per- 
haps an  even  greater  need  for  a  sense  of  com- 
Pwnce,    largely    because    the    competence 
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In  addition  to  neighborhood  town  meet- 
ing*, there  ought  to  be  on  every  coUege 
««npus  a  free  and  open  discussion  forum,  in 
TOich  any  subject  can  be  discussed,  llmlta- 
nons  being  only  those  of  time. 

II  ^^  °^  "**^  discussions  ought  to  be 
umted  in  stnicture,  with  a  discussion  leader- 
moaerator  who  understands  his  role  as  that 
Of  encouraging  discussion  and  seeing  to  It 
»«  as  many  people  possible  have  an  op- 
Pwnjalty  to  express  themselves.  There 
Mould  also  be  reporting  machinery  which 
S^v"*..*  •'"'^ary  of  what  occurred  dur- 
ing the  discussion. 


Even  as  these  Town  Meetings,  in  neighbor- 
hood and  on  campus  proceed,  there  ought 
to  be  a  stronger  effort  made  to  use  television 
and  radio  more  effectively  in  encouraging  de- 
bate among  our  citizens.  We  need  more  and 
better  discussion  by  experts  on  subjects  of 
concern  to  us  all.  But  in  addition,  we  need 
a  public  dialogue  between  the  experts  and 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Experts  often  talk  to 
each  other  and  talk  down  to  the  rest  of  us 
By  encouraging  discussion  between  the  man 
with  special  preparation  and  tberefore  spe- 
cial Infiuence  in  a  field  of  general  concern 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  non-expert  on  the 
other,  the  understanding  of  both  la  im- 
proved.  The  expert  sees  directly  what  is 
troubling  the  non-expert  and  Identifies  areas 
in  which  he  has  not  communicated  effec- 
tively. 

The  non-expert  comes  to  understand  the 
special  approach  and  the  specific  factors 
which  have  led  to  the  expert's  position  Both 
are  strengthened  in  the  Interchange. 

Also,  there  Is  virtue  in  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  non-experts  to  express  and  share 
their  Ideas  with  their  community.  We  ought 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  community 
television  town  meetings.  These  would  re- 
quire careful  planning  to  avoid  the  falseness 
that  too  often  pervades  such  acUvltles. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  television  and  radio 
have  not  been  properly  used  In  improving  the 
quality  of  debate  in  our  communities  The 
University  ought  to  be  experimenting  with 
ways  to  improve  both  private  and  educa- 
tional radio  and  television. 

And  above  all,  we  mxist  not  permit  that 
bete  nmre  of  mass  society,  the  head  count 
to  either  determine  or  dampen  our  enthusi- 
asm for  enterprises  which  encourage  debate 
If  there  are  four  people  deriving  a  meaning- 
ful experience  from  a  program,  the  program 
is  not  a  failure.  We  must  use  the  process  of 
crystallization  and  build  our  activities  slowly 
often  one  person  at  a  time.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  people  felt  comfortable  in 
debate.  It  vrill  be  a  long  time  before  large 
numbers  of  people  desert  the  soporific  tele- 
vision comedy  for  a  Town  Meeting.  But  some 
will,  and  these  are  the  people  whom  we  need 
to  reach.  They  are  the  concerned. 

If  we  do  not  find  ways  to  revitalize  the  dis- 
sent of  personal  debate,  we  will  find  more 
and  more  the  dissent  of  demonstration  vio- 
lence and  even  the  choking  off  of  discussion 
with  which  the  dissenters  disagree.  Dissent 
is  too  valuable  for  us  to  permit  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  these  tactics.  Nonetheless,  dissent 
will  be  discredited  unless  we  find  devices  for 
making  it  more  reasoned  and  more  produc- 

^r.^l**"*  *^*^*'*  *^<=^  *t  ««>"  to  provoke. 

Without  dissent  and  its  expression,  we 
have  either  Utopia  or  the  destruction  of 
democracy.  I  see  no  signs  of  Utopia,  and 
therefore,  we  all  have  the  duty  to  encourage 
the  dissent  which  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Society  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  If  we  do  not  encourage  the  devel<M>- 
ment  of  responsible  dissent,  disagreement 
wiu  degenerate  into  obstruction. 

Our  interest  in  preventing  the  bizarre  and 
frustrated  response  is  clear.  Therefore  we 
must  recognize  our  duty  of  responsible 'dis- 
sent. We  must  find  ways  to  esUbllsh  and 
maintain  a  forum  in  which  that  responsible 
dissent  can  take  place.  If  dissent  is  respected 
we  need  have  no  fear  for  democracy  If  it  li 
not.  there  will  be  no  difference  between 
our  society  and  those  totalitarian  systems 
which  we  oppose. 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  the  expression 
of  our  dissent,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
dissent  of  others.  The  vitality  and  future 
existence  of  our  democracy  depends  upon 
such  acceptance.  ^ 
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she  was  awarded  a  research  assistantship 
during  her  Junior  and  senior  years,  was 
elected  to  Phi  BeU  Kap  ^  and  was  grad- 
uated summa  cum  laude. 

After  completing  her  undergraduate  edu- 
cation, Mrs.  Harris  returned  to  the  midwest 
where  she  pursued  a  graduate  program  in  in- 
dustrial relauons  at  tbs  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  worked  as  a  progrtm  director  for 
the  YWCA.  In  1948  she  again  went  to  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  continued  her  graduate 
studies  at  American  University  while  working 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Human  Rights. 

She  served  as  executive  director  of  her 
sorority.  Etelta  Sigma  Theta.  for  six  years.  In 
1955  Patricia  Roberta  married  William  B. 
Harris,  a  Washington  attorney  and  member 
of  the  law  faculty  at  Howard  University.  As 
a  lawyer's  wife  with  an  inquiring  mind.  Mrs. 
Harris  decided  to  learn  more  about  law  her- 
self, and  enrolled  in  the  law  school  of  George 
Washington  University.  Sbe  graduated  at  the 
top  of  her  law  class  and  was  awarded  the 
Juris  Doctor  degree  in  1960.  She  spent  a  year 
as  an  attorney  with  the  Justice  Department, 
but  then  moved  back  to  the  college  commu- 
nity she  enjoyed  so  much,  as  Associate  Dean 
of  Students  and  a  lecturer  in  Law  at  Howard 
University. 

Mrs.  Harris  had  not  been  back  on  the  cam- 
pus long,  when  President  Kennexly  appointed 
her  co-chairman  of  the  National  Women's 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights.  In  1964,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  her  to  the  United 
States-Puerto  Rlcan  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Puerto  Rico.  Meanwhile,  at  How- 
ard University,  she  had  given  up  her  dean- 
^p  and  had  been  promoted  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Law.  Then,  her  country  called 
again.  In  1966  Mrs.  Harris  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  She  has  since 
represented  the  United  States  as  tee  chair- 
man of  our  delegation  to  the  22nd  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Eu- 
rope, served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Third  Com- 
mittee of  the  aist  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  continued  her  service  on 
the  CommlsElon  on  the  SUtus  of  Puerto  Rico 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chuck 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Joomal 
Star,  wrote  a  very  tlm^ -editorial  on 
June  13.  enttUed  "Great  People  and 
Great  Societies."  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  It  at  thia  point  in  the 
Record: 

Great  People  anb  Great  SocnrriK 


[Excerpt  from  commencement  program, 

Lindenwood  College] 

Thb  HoNoaABi.1  Patricu  Robektb  Harub 

Mrs.  Harris  Is  a  native  of  Mattoon.  nilnols. 

and  grew  up  in  the  midwest.  She  enrolled  in 

Howard  University  In  Washington,  D  C  where 


(By  C.L.  Dancey) 
Several  years  ago.  when  he  was  vice  presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson  made  an  extensive 
world-wide  trip.  On  his  return,  he  made  a 
speech  which,  like  ao  many  vice-presidential 
speeches,  was  largely  ignored. 

It  was  an  important  and  reveaJing  ^>eech 
In  it,  he  said  plainly  that  he  had  been 
under  the  presumpuon  most  of  his  life  that 
we  in  the  United  States  were  just  plain  lucky 
In  that  we  had  inherited  a  rich  land,  and 
these  natural  resources  had  carried  us  to  a 
unique  prosperity. 

Then,  he  added,  that  he  had  discovered 
that  tills  concept  was  wrong. 

He  pointed  out  a  number  of  extensive  areas 
in  the  world  richer  in  natural  resources 
where  those  resources  have  not  been  as  de- 
veloped, and  some  with  such  rich  potential 
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'Where  large  scale  TT.S.  aid  and  planning  ha^ 
BtlU  failed  to  bring  about  their  development. 

And  then  he  pointed  out  that  the  most 
modern  and  developed  atates  In  the  vast 
continent  of  AMa^  are  at  either  extremity — 
Israel  in  the  "Near  Baat"  or  "Asia  Minor", 
and  Japan  right  off  the  Par  East  coast. 

Neither,  he  said,  bad  the  natural  reeoxirces 
and  advantages  of  their  neighbors. 

What  they  have  that  la  the  only  way  to 
account  for  their  amazing  progress  Is  In- 
telligent,  vlrtle,   vlgorotis   people. 

As  a  consequence,  they  have  done  more 
with  less. 

The  war  In  the  Middle  East  Is  a  theater 
In  which,  whatever  else  may  be  Involved, 
the  Israeli  have  proven  on  the  battlefield 
what  they  had  already  proven  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry,  of  agriculture,  and  of  hous- 
ing condlUotiB — as  well  as  In  battle,  before. 

They  proved  that  a  smart,  prepared,  and 
dedicated  people  can  acccmpllsh  more  than 
hordes  of  uneducated,  ill  prepared  and 
trained,  fanatic  people. 

Emotion  la  no  substitute  for  genuine  ded- 
ication and  the  earnest  preparation  and  ap- 
plication Involved. 

Conditioned  by  thousands  of  years  of  his- 
tory, embracing  lorquemada  In  Spain  and 
Hitler  tn  Germany,  the  surviving  Jews  in 
Israel  again  faced  the  familiar  overwhelming 
threat  to  their  existence. 

Todays  laraelis  are  people  whose  entire 
lives  have  been  lived  with  the  most  elemental 
of  human  problems  staring  them  in  the 
face — survival. 

The  Arabs  faced  dlfllcult,  inflammatory, 
embarrassing,  and  sometimes  unacceptable 
choices  by  normal  terms,  but  the  Israeli  have 
constantly  faced  a  situation  with  no  choice 
at  all  if  they  were  to  think  In  terms  of  actual 
survival.  And  how  could  they  possibly  think 
in  any  other  terms? 

UndM-  this  pressure,  there  has  been  forged 
a  unique  population. 

There  is  more  variety,  more  difference  of 
opinion,  more  conflict  among  Israeli  than 
almost  any  people  on  earth  on  a  thousand 
subjects — ^but  on  the  matter  of  survival,  of 
course,  they  think  and  act  with  total  una- 
nimity. 

Israeli   businessmen    In    the   4S    age    group 

have  consciously  kept  themselves  In  good 
physical  condition — because  they  never  knew 
at  what  moment  they  might  have  to  flght. 
They  only  knew  that  when  such  a  moment 
came  it  would  probably  come  quickly. 

A  tiny,  exposed  country  with  a  narrow 
base  and  long  borders,  every  Israeli  could 
not  help  but  know  (and  the  Arabs  constant- 
ly reminded  them) ,  could  not  survive  a  long 
war,  a  war  of  attrition,  or  a  guerrilla  situa- 
tion that  would  nibble  away  their  capacities. 

Every  man  knew  that  if  the  challenge 
came,  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
"go  for  broke"— win  It  aU,  and  win  It 
quick — or  lose  evenrthlng. 

Every  soldier  knew  that  to  lose  a  battle 
was  to  loee  everything — his  own  life  and  also 
that  of  family,  friends,  home  and  country. 

As  we  pointed  out  before  the  fighting 
started,  this  makes  very  tough  soldiers. 

We  met  Israeli  workers  and  professional 
people,  who  not  only  kept  In  physical  shape 
becaiise  of  this  constant  threat  but  also 
constantly  studied  military  skills  and  mili- 
tary tactics. 

Surely,  there  Is  a  lesson  for  anybody  to 
learn  from  the  performance  results. 

The  most  powerful  force  In  the  world  Is 
people  without  which  neither  money,  nor 
machinery,  nor  line  plans,  nor  even  brlllliuit 
leadership  Is  worth  muck. 

We  have  played  the  "numbers"  game  far 
too  much  In  recent  years,  when  numbers  are 
not  the  vital  element.  It  Is  strange,  because 
history  has  proven  this  over  and  over  «tg«<T» 

There  are  but  two  and  one  half  million 
Israeli  men,  women,  and  children.  They  have 
received  less  assistance  by  far  In  money  than 
their  Arab  nelghbon.  In  terms  of  military 


aid,  we  gave  more  of  that  to  two  Arab  states 
in  recent  years  than  we  gave  Israel — and  the 
Russians  gave  the  Arabs  many  times  over 
what  we  gave — -and  the  Russians  gave  Israel 
nothing. 

Nor  did  the  Israelis  have  the  foreign  ex- 
change income  of  either  a  Suez  canal  or 
of  oil. 

They  had  people  who  knew  how  to  use 
what  they  had  to  work  with,  and  the  fan- 
tastic spirit  that  comes  from  having  no 
choice — and  itence  no  fragmentation  or 
weakening  arising  from  endless  debate  and 
discussion  about  the  most  elementary 
decisions. 

The  real  test  of  policy  must  be  not  only 
what  material  effect  does  It  have — but  docs 
It  make  better,  stronger  people,  or  worse 
and  weaker  ones. 

Israelis  applied  that  test  to  every  policy 
decision — from  welfare  to  education.  They 
knew  that  a  "Gimme  society"  wouldn't 
survive. 

They  considered  more  than  statistics,  more 
than  sentiment. 

Matters  of  the  spirit  are  Important.  They 
are  more  real  and  more  vital  a  force  in  any 
society  than  anything  else. 

Isn't  It  time  we  all  began  to  realize  that 
In  building  our  own  "Great  Society?" 

Lyndon  ought  to  review  his  own  study  and 
speech  of  several  years  tigo. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  men- 
tioned earlier,  a  community  leadership 
conference  on  world  problems,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  to  cosix>nsor  with  New 

York  University,  was  held  on  February 
22  In  my  district.  At  the  conference,  dis- 
tinguished authorities  were  brought  to- 
gether to  discuss  such  areas  of  potential 
and  actual  crisis  as  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Rhodesia, 
Southern  Africa,  and  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  speakers  on  the  panel  on 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  which  I 
moderated : 

Panel  on  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asu 

The  Second  Plenary  Session  was  on  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia.  The  speakers  were 
Leonard  Unger,  IJeputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs  and  Senator 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana.  The  commentator 
was  Mr.  Phillip  Geyelin,  Author  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  the  World  and  writer  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald. 

Mr.  Unger  said  the  problem  of  Vietnam 
should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
not  protesting  the  American  presence  or  con- 
demning American  actions.  The  heads  of 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  Singapore  and 
Thailand  all  have  recognized  the  Conununist 
danger  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  1b  protect- 
ing all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Their  concern  is 
Whether  the  V3.  wUl  see  the  struggle  through 
to  the  end.  Even  the  neutral  nations  under- 
stand why  the  U.S.  is  fighting  and  see  their 
basic  interests  In  the  same  terms  as  the  U.S. 
Several  nations  have  sent  troops,  including 
■malland.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Many  others  are  giving  aid. 

The  provision  of  security  Is  not  an  end  in 


Itself,  Mr.  Unger  said,  but  is  a  means  to  reach 
the  goal  of  natloa-btillding,  of  allowing  the 
economic,  political  and  social  development  of 
the  area.  The  countries  of  Southe:ist  Asia 
have  been  doing  well  in  meeting  their  own 
problems,  including  Malaysia,  Singapore 
Thailand,  the  Philippines  and  Indone.-^ia  Sev- 
eral countries  have  come  together  to  develop 
the  Mekong  River.  Also,  a  10-nation  Asian 
Council  has  been  established  extending  from 
Japan  to  New  Zealand.  An  Asian  Develop, 
ment  Bank  has  been  created. 

Of  course,  all  the  problems  are  not  near 
solution  and  regional  cooperation  le  in  Its 
early  stages.  Great  problems  exist  In  Laos. 
Vietnam,  of  course,  and  Cambodia  in  en- 
forcing respect  for  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962.  But  a  new  sense  of  confi- 
dence and  of  forward  motion  exists. 

To  continue  development  Mr.  Unger  ex- 
plained, security  must  be  established^  II  the 
VS.  didn't  aid  South  Vietnam,  the  atmos- 
phere of  security  wouldn't  exist  in  the  area. 
The  U.S.  will  see  the  struggle  through  to  al- 
low the  area  to  decide  Its  own  future. 

South  Vietnam  has  both  problems  and 
aspirations.  It  has  been  frustrated  by  inse- 
curity and  by  the  need  to  use  important  re- 
sources to  flght.  In  the  past  its  government 
has  been  unstable  and  has  failed  to  offer 
leadership  and  constructive  programs.  To- 
day it  has  improved  greatly. 

The  nation  building  which  is  now  going 
on  In  South  Vietnam  has  been  called  "the 
other  war."  Through  these  programs  the 
government  is  attempting  to  establish  so- 
cial Justice  and  a  constructive  relationship 
with  the  people. 

The  government  depends  on  the  people 
for  support.  So  do  the  guerrillas.  If  the  gov- 
ernment can  maintain  and  expand  the  sup- 
port of  the  people,  the  guerrtllas  will  not  be 
able  to  operate  effectively. 

To  develop  the  needed  goodwill  and  to 
assure  a  lasting  Independence,  the  govern- 
ment mtist  create  a  sound  economy  with  a 
stable  currency,  orderly  budgeting  and 
proper  safeguarding  of  the  expenditure  of 
public  ftmds.  The  government  Is  taking 
steps  to  achieve  these  alms. 

The  government.  Mr.  Unger  said,  also  must 
move    towards    a    representative,    consutu- 

tlonal  form.  Since  January  1966,  many  steps 
have  been  taken  In  this  area.  A  written  con- 
stitution Is  being  drafted  to  meet  the  na- 
tion's needs.  A  government  will  be  elected 
In  the  late  summer.  Many  differences  need 
to  and  can  be  resolved. 

The  "revolutionary  development  program" 
Is  also  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Once  se- 
curity is  established,  cadres  work  with  the 
people  to  strengthen  local  government  and 
to  meet  the  people's  needs.  They  help  with 
the  building  of  schools  and  roads  and  the 
securing  of  good  water  supply.  Over  25.000 
cadres  are  now  working  In  the  villages  and 
over  5600  self-help  projects  chosen  by  the 
villages  have  been  completed.  A  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  being  established.  There  are  still 
shortages  of  trained  personel  and  material 
In  most  areas,  but  educational  and  other 
projects  are  being  developed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

American  programs  are  no  good  except  as 
they  aid  and  stipport  those  of  the  South  Vi- 
etnam government.  This  fact  limits  the 
U.S. — we  can  help  In  many  ways,  but  noth- 
ing can  create  the  nation  unless  the  major 
part  of  the  load  Is  carried  by  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Further,  It  is  to  assure  that 
those  we  help  are  working  to  create  a  re- 
sponsive and  representative  system  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  government  which  Is  for  the  peo- 
ple and  not  for  a  small  elite  within  the  na- 
tion. Stability  is  not  enough. 

The  U.S.  responsibility  is  also  to  show 
that  people  can  depend  on  treaties  and  com- 
mitments which  have  been  made.  TTie  V.S. 
has  a  restx)nslblllty  to  Its  own  people  also— 
to  work  for  world  order  and  law,  to  stop  ag- 
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gresslon  and  to  protect  its  own  Interests  and 
develop  a  world  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Senator  Hartke  began  his  remarks  by 
quoting  from  Professor  Bernard  Pall's  de- 
scription of  Operation  Cedar  Palls,  during 
which  bulldozers  levelled  a  village  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  people  voluntarily  went  to 
what  they  thought  were  temporary  shelters 
without  being  Informed  that  their  village 
would  be  burned.  This,  said  Senator  Hartke, 
is  the  type  of  "rebuilding"  that  is  going  on 
today  in  Vietnam. 

The  time  for  argument  is  long  past,  but 
we  need  to  understand  the  facts.  The  great- 
est danger  comes  from  half-truths  which 
appear  to  be  correct. 

What  is  our  commitment  in  Vietn.am? 
When  did  it  start?  Harry  Truman  first  com- 
mitted the  U.S.  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  es- 
calation has  taken  place  every  year  since 
then.  People  say  that  the  Elsenhower  letter 
created  a  firm  commitment,  but  its  contents 
dont  justify  that  claim.  Indeed  in  1965 
President  Elsenhower  stated  that  the  only 
aid  he  had  referred  to  was  economic. 

New  does  SEATO  furnish  the  commitment, 
said  Senates-  Hartke.  There  is  nothing  con- 
cerning unilateral  action  in  SEATO,  and  the 
treaty  states  that  when  taking  action  the 
countries  vsdll  follow  their  constitutional 
processes.  In  the  UjS.,  that  should  mean  a 
Congressional  declaration  of  war. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  SEATO 
members?  Prance  Is  opposed  to  our  policy. 
The  British  Government  would  be  in  serious 
dcanesUc  trouble  If  it  offered  to  send  troops. 
Pakistan  is  pro-Chinese  and  anti-American. 
Australia  has  sent  4500  men,  but  are  they 
draftees?  New  Zealand  has  sent  150  men. 
If  they  believed  the  domino  theory  they 
would  have  sent  many  more  troops.  The 
Philippines  have  sent  1000  men  In  construc- 
tion batalllons  but  have  not  sent  any  fight- 
ing men. 

India  and  Japan  tire  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  turmoil  but  neither  has  sent  troops. 
What  about  the  Geneva  accord?  Did  we 
allow  the  1956  elections  to  be  held?  We  jus- 
tlfled  our  policy  by  saying  we  hadnt  signed 
the  accord.  The  U.S.  should  follow  the  prin- 
ciple of  Geneva  now,  as  we  once  said  we 
would. 

Is  this  an  aggression  from  outside  or  a 
civil  war?  It  seems  to  be  a  civil  war.  It  Is 
true  that  North  Vietnam  Is  Infiltrating  men, 
but  they  seem  to  be  accelerating  only  as  wo 
do  so. 

What  of  the  South  Vietnam  leaders?  Ky 
Is  a  worshipper  of  Hitler.  The  other  generals 
all  fought  with  France  tin  til  1964,  and  9  of 
the  10  are  from  the  North. 

Have  we  turned  the  corner  militarily? 
Secretary  McNamara  said  we  had  in  1963 
and  again  In  1967.  Hoover  said  we  turned  the 
comer  in  1931. 

What  are  the  economics  of  the  situation? 
Last  summer  the  American  people  were  told 
the  cost  would  be  $10  billion  and  he  was 
criticized.  Senator  Hartke  said,  for  saying  It 
would  cost  $20  billion.  He  had  been  right. 

The  conflict  has  cost  the  U.S.  7.000  killed 
and  42,000  wounded.  There  are  even  greater 
casualties  in  the  thoughts  of  our  yovmg  peo- 
ple and  in  the  lost  opportunities  in  the  US. 

Senator  Hartke  proposed  that  the  U.S. 
stop  the  bombing  of  the  North.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  admitted,  he  said,  that  the 
bombing  hasn't  significantly  reduced  the 
actual  flow  of  men  and  material  to  the  .south. 
A  Civilian  Review  Board  Bombing  Team. 
such  as  exLsied  in  World  War  11  should  be 
established  to  allow  others  than  those  who 
c'.aim  the  bombing  Is  effective  to  determine 
Whether  it  actually  is  effective. 

There  was  no  certainty  that  the  North 
Vietnam  government  would  respond  1'  we 
stopped,  but  they  seem  to  have  indicated 
that  they  would. 

The  U.S.  should  also  move  our  unilateral 
actions  into  the  IntemaUoaal  arena.  We 
Should   revive    the   application    of    the    two 


Vletnams  for  membership  In  the  U.N.,  whic^ 
we  blocked  when  Russia  suggested  it.  The 
Senate  shotild  ratify  the  1925  Geneva  proto- 
col forbidding  the  use  of  chemicals  against 
crope  and  personnel.  We  should  recognize 
that  the  real  struggle  U  between  the  Viet 
Cong  vs.  Saigon,  not  the  U.S.  v.  Hanoi.  We 
should  try  to  establish  a  neutral  regime. 
Finally,  we  should  deescalate  and  stage  a 
phased  withdrawal  with  the  U.N.  policing 
the  settlement.  We  should  give  our  assist- 
ance through  International  organizations  to 
avoid   American  dominance  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Geyelin  commented  first  on  some  of 
Mr.  Unger's  statements  in  assessing  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  In  Southeast  Asia.  He 
said  he  was  not  impressed  that  the  four 
heads  of  the  Asian  states  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Unger  should  be  supporUng  the  U.S.  policy 
since  they  stood  to  gain  by  that  same  policy. 
Also,  the  U.S.  seems  to  be  bearing  more  and 
more  of  the  load,  rather  than  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Finally,  he  pointed  out.  "the 
basic  mission,  if  it  is  correctly  interpreted 
as  that  of  rendering  South  Vietnam  safe 
and  secure  to  determine  ite  own  future,  is 
probably  beyond  our  capabilities.  We  may 
be  able  to  stop  this  parUcular  Communist 
threat  and  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  run  their  own  af- 
fairs without  outside  Interference.  But  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  task  for  tw  to  try  to  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  run  them  well  forever  or 
even  that  in  time  they  won't  do  themseives 
in.  The  pubUc  should  not  be  lead  to  expect 
that  even  a  successful  solution  will  be  fool- 
proof." 

As  for  .Senator  Hartke's  remarks  Mr 
Geyelin  noted  that  the  President  did  eo 
to  Congress  in  1965  and  get  approval  of  lus 
actions.  The  number  of  troops  sent  by  vari- 
ous nations  varies  with  political  problems 
as  well  as  beliefs.  Australia  would  probably 
have  sent  no  men  at  all  if  they  didn't  worry 
Thafs  even  more  true  or  Korea.  Many  or  the 
countries  not  willing  to  give  direct  aid  would 
be  very  shocked  U  we  left  Vietnam 

thi*  «°5k  ^  .*  "^^^  ^  «^  bombing 
the  North  unllateraUy.  We  should  avoid 
bombing  areas  where  civilians  are  likely  to 
be,  but  we  should  bomb  the  Inflltration 
routes.  Also,  the  bombing  has  a  psycholiglcal 
topact.  Our  bombing  U  a  form  of  the  game 
of  chicken  and  the  government  should  be 
allowed  to  play  out  lu  hand.  If  they  stop 
now  it  wotUd  sabotage  the  entire  poUcy  This 
Is  not  an  argument  for  having  started  the 
gome. 

Our  Manila  offer  to  withdraw  In  6  months 
still   exists,  but  has  never  been  replied   to 

There  U  a  great  difference  in  the  wax  talked 
about  in  Vietnam  and  the  one  we  discuss  in 
the  U.S.  The  bombing  la  rarely  discussed 
since  it  doesn't  relate  to  the  day-to-day  fight- 
ing. Nor  is  peace  discussed.  Peace  is  not  'ike- 
ly  to  come  in  the  near  future. 

Even  If  there  were  a  cease-fire,  it  wouldn't 
be  a  peaceful  one  due  to  the  gnerrilla  war- 
fare. We  can  look  for  more  of  the  same  to 
continue  in  the  future,  but  perhaps  a  little 
better  for  our  side. 

We  have  been  successful  In  one  of  two  wars 
We  have  destroyed  the  capacitv  of  large  North 
Vietnam  units  to  overwht>lm  the  South 
However,  we  probably  have  created  a  larger 
guerrilla  w.ar  by  winning  the  main  force 
war  and  probably  haven't  brought  the  end 
much  nearer. 

The  "other  war"  is  the  real  war  said  Mr 
Geyelin.  Neither  the  bombing  nor  the  main 
force  victory  will  lead  to  peace.  But  if  the 
South  Vietnam  government  can  destroy  the 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure  and  show  that  it 
can  effectively  admimster  the  local  govern- 
ments, then  North  Vietnam  will  opt  for  peace. 
The  South  Vietnam  government  must  do 
this  work  alone  without  massive  U  S  aid 
To  do  this  we  need  elected  officials  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  is  possible  that  we  can  create  a  political- 
ly tolerable  situation  Ln  the  U.S.  by  dividing 
the  war.  If  we  state  that  we  have  guaran- 


teed that  North  Vietnam  cannot  win  the 
war.  and  that  this  la  our  basic  mission  then 
we  can  allow  South  Vietnam  to  t-«te  over 
the  second  part  of  the  war.  The  South  Viet- 
namese must  create  the  security  of  a  stable 
government  themselves.  Division  of  the  war 
into  two  distinct  problems,  one  that  we  can 
hope  to  handle,  and  one  that  oiUy  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  be  expected  to  handle,  might 
be  the  best  posiUon.  politically,  that  the 
Democratic  Party  oould  take  in  1968:  by  re- 
defining and  limiting  the  mission  in  these 
terms,  it  might  be  made  to  look  more  prom- 
ising and  more  feasible  as  far  as  our  con- 
tnbiition  is  concerned.  We  should  do  the 
same  thing  throughout  Southeast  Asia  In- 
cluding Thailand.  We  should  redefine'  our 
goals  to  more   modest  and   realistic  ones 

As  moderator,  I  asked  if  there  was  anyone 
in  the  audience  who  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion from  a  "hawk"  point  of  view,  since  no 
speaker  had  presented  that  view.  There  was 
no  response. 

Q :  What  is  our  national  self-interest  In  the 
war? 

A:  Secretary  Unger  answered  that  our  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  is  like  that  given  to  Korea 
or  Greece  or  our  aid  in  Joining  World  War 
n.  We  need  to  find  a  way  to  establish  peace 
and  order.  Whenever  a  country  trie*  to  im- 
pose its  system  on  another,  U.S.  commit- 
ments come  into  effect.  If  we  didn't  act,  the 
appetite  of  the  aggressors  would  grow  and 
eventually  directly  endanger  the  U.S. 

Q:  Would  the  U.N.  be  receptive  to  Senator 
Harike's  proposals? 

A:  Senator  Hartke  answered  that  the  U.N. 
is  still  the  best  hope  for  peace  in  the  world, 
and  that  we  ought  to  use  It.  We  should  try 
to  use  it.  although  we  don't  know  for  sure 
how  it  will  act.  A  resolution  offered  the  day 
we  resimied  bombing  isn't  using  the  U.N. 
The  U.S.  should  start  by  action  on  the  ap- 
plication of  both  Vletnams  and  both  Koreas 
for  membership  Ln  the  U.N. 

Q:  Does  the  U.S.  want  to  take  over  North 
Vietnam? 

A:  Mr.  Unger  answered  that  the  U.S. 
wanted  to  let  both  sides  of  Vietnam  decide 
their  destinies  for  themselves.  We  didn't 
support  a  vote  in  1956  because  we  did  not 
believe  It  would  be  fair  and  open  unless 
under  U.N  auspices  and  supervision.  Today 
we  believe  the  question  of  retmlflcatlon  is 
one  for  the  South  and  North  to  work  out  as 
soon  as  they  can  act  free  of  outside  pressures. 

Q:  A  question  was  asked  of  Secretary  Un- 
ger: If  a  Congressman  votes  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  additional  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, do  you  think  he  Is  working  outside  the 
sphere  of  legitimate  protest. 

A:  Mr  Unger  responded  that  this  "is  a  very 
tricky  constitutional  question  which  has 
been  faced  many  times  in  the  U.S.  Congre-ss 
before  where  people  have  tried  through  the 
appropriation  avenue  to  frustrate  things 
they  weren't  able  to  accomplish  through  the 
authorization  of  a  certain  kind  of  legislation 
or  the  basic  law  itself.  I  would  say  that  this 
issue  has  been  clearly  faced  by  the  Congress 
In  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  and  else- 
where. Then  It  seems  to  me  that  taking 
action  by  the  appropriation  avenue  to  frus- 
trate what  has  been  the  express  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  is  certainlv  un- 
ethical in  our  svstem" 


Herman  Robert  Buchser  Retiring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^S 

Friday.  June  16,  1967 

yiT.    GUBSER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
pleased    to    associate    myself    with    the 
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sense  of  a  resolution,  coauthored  by  the 
entire  membership  of  the  California 
State  Assembly,  which  commends  Her- 
man Robert  Buchser,  a  respected  edu- 
cator who  is  retiring  from  his  position  as 
president  of  San  Jose  City  College.  Mr. 
Buchser  has  devoted  a  long  and  ener- 
getic career  to  the  bettei-ment  of  educa- 
tion in  California.  It  is  with  pride  and 
appreciation  that  I  submit  the  resolu- 
tion for  printing  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Resolution  Relative  to  the  Retikement  of 

HXXMAN    RCffiERT   BTJCHSEK 

(Aaaembly,  California  Legislature,   1967 
Regular  Session) 

By  Honorable  Earle  P.  Crandall.  25th  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  George  W.  MlUas,  22nd  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  Robert  E.  Badham.  71st 
District;  Honorable  William  T.  Bagley,  7th 
District;  Honorable  E.  Richard  Barnes.  78th 
District;  Honorable  Predertck  James  Bear, 
79th  District;  Honorable  Carlos  Bee,  13th 
District;  Honorable  Prank  P.  Belottl.  2nd 
District;  Honorable  W.  Craig  Blddle.  74th 
District;  Honorable  Yvonne  W.  Brathwalte, 
63rd  District;  Honorable  John  V.  Briggs.  35th 
District;  Honorable  Carl  A.  Britschgl.  26th 
District;  Honorable  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr..  18th 
District;  Honorable  Robert  H.  Burke,  70th 
District;  Honorable  John  L.  Burton.  20th 
District;  Honorable  WUllam  Campbell,  50th 
District;  Honorable  Eugene  A.  Chappie,  6th 
District;  Honorable  Charles  J.  Conrad.  67th 
District:  Honorable  Kenneth  Cory.  69th  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  Robert  W.  Crown,  14th  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  Mike  CuUen,  44th  District; 
Honorable  Pauline  L.  Davis,  1st  District; 
Honorable  Wadle  P.  Deddeh,  77th  District; 
Honorable  James  W.  Dent,  10th  District; 
Honorable  Gordon  W.  Duffy.  21st  District; 
Honorable  John  P.  Dunlap,  6th  District; 
Honorable  Edward  E.  Elliott,  40th  District; 
Honorable  Jack  R.  Fenton,  51st  District; 
Honorable  March  K.  Pong,  15th  District; 
Honorable  John  Prancls  Foran,  23rd  District; 
Honorable  Joe  A.  Gonsalves,  66th  District; 
Honorable  Bill  Greene,  53rd  District;  Honor- 
able Leroy  P.  Greene,  3rd  District;  Honor- 
able James  A.  Hayes.  39tb  District;  Honorable 
Harvey  Johnson,  68th  District;  Honorable 
Ray  Z.  Johnson,  4th  District;  Honorable 
Walter  J.  Karablan,  45th  District;  Honorable 
William  M.  Ketchum,  29th  District;  Honor- 
able John  T.  Knox,  11th  District;  Honorable 
Frank  Lanterman,  47th  District;  Honorable 
Ken  MacDonald,  37th  District;  Honorable 
Patrick  D.  McGee,  64th  District;  Honorable 
Lester  A.  McMlUan,  61st  District;  Honorable 
Charles  W.  Meyers,  19th  District;  Honorable 
Emost  N.  Mobley.  33rd  District;  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Monagan,  12th  IDistrict;  Honorable 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead,  43rd  District;  Honorable 
Bob  Morettl,  43nd  District;  Honorable  Don 
Mulford,  16th  District;  Honorable  Prank 
Murphy,  Jr..  31st  District;  Honorable  David 
Negri,  4l8t  District;  Honorable  Alan  G.  Pat- 
tee.  34tb  District;  Honorable  Carley  V.  Porter, 
38th  District;  Honorable  Walter  W.  Powers. 
8th  District;  Honorable  Paul  Priolo,  60th  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  John  P.  Qulmby,  72nd  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  Leon  Ralph,  65th  District; 
Honorable  David  A.  Robertl,  48th  District; 
Honorable  Newton  R.  Russell,  62nd  District; 
Honorable  Leo  J.  Ryan,  27th  District;  Honor- 
able Peter  P.  Schabarum.  49th  District; 
Honorable  Wlnfleld  A.  Shoemaker,  3eth  Dis- 
trict; Honorable  Alan  Sleroty,  69th  District; 
Honorable  Kent  H.  Stacey,  28th  District; 
Honorable  John  Stull,  80th  District;  Honor- 
able Vincent  Thomas,  68th  District;  Honor- 
able L.  E.  Townsend,  e7th  District;  Honor- 
able Jesse  M.  Unrub,  Mth  District;  Honor- 
able John  Vasconcellofl,  24th  District;  Honor- 
able John  G.  Veneman,  30th  District; 
Honorable  Victor  V.  Veysey,  76th  District; 
Honorable  Floyd  L.  Wakefield,  62nd  District; 
and  Honorable  Cbarles  Warren,  66th  District. 
(Coauthored  by  Senator  Alfred  K.  Alqtiist. 


13th  District;  and  Senator  Clark  L.  Bradley, 
14th  District.) 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Assembly  that  Herman 
Robert  Buchser,  the  noted  educator,  is  re- 
tiring from  hie  position  as  President  of  San 
Jose  City  College;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Buchser  was  bom  In  San 
Jose  In  1902.  attended  San  Jose  State  College, 
where  he  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  In 
chemistry  and  education,  and  attended  Stan- 
ford University,  where  he  earned  his  Master's 
degree,  also  in  chemistry  and  education:  and 

Whereas,  In  1929  he  began  his  long  service 
to  the  San  Jose  Unified  School  District  as  a 
counselor  at  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  High 
School,  and  from  that  point  he  progressed  to 
the  positions  of  Vice  Principal  at  Roosevelt 
Junior  High  School.  Principal  at  Willow  Glen 
Elementary  3chool.  Principal  at  Edward 
Markham  Junior  High  School,  Principal  at 
Willow  Glen  High  School,  Assistant  Director 
at  San  Jose  Junior  College,  and,  since  1955, 
President  of  San  Jose  City  College;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Buchser  has  contributed  his 
valuable  time  and  energy  to  worthwhile  edu- 
cational organizations  by  service  as  the  Bay 
Section  Council  representative  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association,  representative 
to  the  State  Committee  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association,  Vice  President  and 
President  of  the  San  Jose  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, President  of  the  San  Jose  School  Men's 
Club,  President  of  District  6A  of  the  Califor- 
nia Association  of  Secondary  School  Admin- 
istrators, and  President  of  the  San  Joes 
Building  Administrators  Association;  and 

Whereas.  He  has  also  been  awarded  an  hon- 
orary life  membership  In  the  Cailfomia 
Parent-Teachers'  Association,  In  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  and  a  life  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  because  of  the  dedication  of 
persons  like  Herman  Robert  Buchser  that 
San  Jose  City  College  and  the  entire  school 
system  in  San  Jose  has  attained  the  degree 
of  excellence  it  now  p>ossess;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Mr.  HermaA  Robert 
Buchser  on  his  long  career  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation and  to  extend  their  best  wishes  on  his 
retirement;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  suit- 
ably prepared  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Herman  Robert  Buchser. 

House  Resolution  No.  231  read  and  adopted 
unanimously  April  25,  1967. 

Signed : 

Jesse  M.  Unruh, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

Attest: 

James  D.  Driscoll, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Creative  Federalism :  A  Fnll-FIedged 
1  Partnership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  during  the  past  3 
years  concerning  the  meaning  and  goals 
of  creative  federalism.  Some  statements 
have  been  ccmf using;  some  of  the  inter- 
pretations have  been  misleading;  tind 
some  <rf  the  commentators  have  had  lit- 


tle working  experience  with  the  day-to- 
day relationships  that  constitute  inter- 
governmental relations  in  practice. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  one 
of  the  House  members  of  the  Ad\'isory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions—along with  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain)  and  tlie 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs 
DwYER  ]— I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
American  public  gets  a  clear  picture  of 
the  real  problems  facing  contemporary 
federalism,  and  of  the  efforts  at  this  level 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  hindering  its 
effectiveness.  The  Advisory  Commission 
in  its  eighth  annual  report  and  through 
its"  many  other  activities,  is  helping  to 
bridge  this  information  gap;  yet,  all  of 
us  have  a  responsibility  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle based  on  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  Birmingham  convention  of  the  Ala- 
bama League  of  Municipalities  on  April 
10.  1967.  by  Mr.  Neal  D.  Peterson,  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  It,  Mr.  Peterson  deals 
with  specific  ways  that  officials  at  all  lev- 
els are  beginning  to  develop  a  more  ef- 
fective working  partnership,  which  in 
essence  is  the  paramount  goal  of  crea- 
tive federalism.  Factors  that  impede 
more  constructive  relationships  are  iden- 
tified and  efforts  to  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles are  described. 

I  commend  this  article,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  issue  of  the  Alabama 
Municipal  Journal,  to  all  who  are  gen- 
uinely interested  In  achieving  a  full- 
fledged  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments. 

Something   Nkw   and    Quite   Profound 
(By  Neal  D.  Peterson) 

"We  began  as  a  nation  of  localities.  Ani 
hoicever  changed  in  character  those  locali- 
ties become,  however  urbanized  ire  groui 
and  hoicever  high  we  build,  our  destiny  u 
a  Nation  will  be  determined  there." 

I^et  me  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
giving  me  my  first  opportunity  to  visit  the 
State  of  AlabEuna.  Although  I  have  not  been 
here  before,  I  certainly  have  felt  a  close  kin- 
ship to  your  state  because,  for  the  first  three 
years  that  I  was  in  Washington.  I  worked 
for  Senator  Sparkman  on  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  Senator  Humphrey 
was  then  a  8ul»commlttee  Chairman  and 
carried  on  many  activities  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Senator  Sparkman. 

TEDERAL-LOCAL    LIAISON 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  about  why 
I  am  here.  In  March  of  1965,  the  Presideiit 
asked  the  Vice  President  to  be  his  liaison 
with  local  government.  This  has  involved  the 
Vice  President  an.  In  turn,  me — as  his  Staff 
Assistant — in  a  whole  range  of  activities  in 
connection  with  lociil  government.  I  might 
say  In  this  connection  that  I  detect  some- 
thing new  and  quite  profoiuid  taking  place 
at  the  Washington  level.  The  essence  of  this 
Is  a  much  better  working  relationship  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government.  I  think  that 
In  some  small  way  our  continuing  effort* 
have  played  a  part  In  bettering  this  rela- 
tionship. 

We  have,  for  example,  held  a  series  of  ctm- 
ferencea  In  Washington  to  which  every 
mayor  coming  from  a  city  with  a  population 
of  30,000  has  been  invited. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  held  two  re- 
gional conferences  for  mayors  from  towni 
between  1,000  and  30.000. 

We  have  held  conferences  with  your  Stat* 
League  Directors;  we  have  had  meetings  with 
all  of  the  City  Ma»agers  In  the  United  State*, 
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tnd  have  worked  closely  with  the  C-oimty 
Boards. 

But  more  Important  than  all  of  thla.  tbe 
Vice  President's  office  has  maintained  a  daily 
contact  with  the  National  League  of  Cltle*. 
your  parent  oi^ganlzatlon.  All  this  la  bom* 
out  of  ft  conviction  held  by  President  John- 
joa  and  Vice  Resident  Hiunphrey  to  carry 
out  the  great  overriding  charge  set  forth  In 
the  Preamble  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion: namely,  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  tlia  American   people. 

This  Is  the  concern  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  we  In  Washington,  as  we  must  be, 
Tlew  ourselves  only  as  partners  in  this  great 
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twk. 

There  was  a  time — and  many  of  us  still 
TlWdly  remember  It — when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment failed  to  meet  its  share  of  thla  re- 
gponslbllity,  and  our  problem  waa  to  get  It 
mortng  to  do  so. 

We  have  won  that  battle;  that  era  is  over. 
We  have  established  firmly  the  principle  that 
the  federal  government  has  this  positive 
duty. 

CREATIVE    FEDERALISM — A    PARTNERSHIP 

Now,  we  are  in  a  new  era — the  era  of  a 
working  partnership  among  aU  levela  of 
American  government,  the  era  of  wbat  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  called  "creative  federal- 
ian." 

Creative  federalism  means  more  than  just 
eo(q>eratlon.  It  means  that  we  are  develop- 
ing an  active  alliance  among  governmenta 
and  private  groups — an  alliance  In  which  all 
teveU  0*  government,  along  with  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  the  universities,  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  public  service  organiza- 
tions, are  principal  partners. 

We  have  achieved  this  partnership  in  our 
^Mce  effort,  with  outstanding  success.  We 
are  increasingly  carrj-ing  on  the  war  against 
poverty  and  tne  battle  against  air  and  water 
pollution  In  the  same  way.  We  shaU  have 
this  partnership  In  the  Model  Cities  program 
and  in  the  programs  of  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  federal  government's  role  la  not  to 
dominate — but  to  sUmulate,  cooperate  and 
oooTxllnate.  Its  role  U  to  work  with  others  to 
•et  higher  standards  in  meeting  htiman  need. 
Put  in  the  negaUve,  creative  federalism 
does  not  tolerate  an  all-powerful  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Tie  duty  of  modem  American  government 
demands  a  full  partnership  of  effort.  So  r.ght 
off  th«  bat,  it  means  "better"  state  and  local 
government — public  officials  better  paid  and 
better  staffed. 

Creative  federalism  means  programs  and 
poUcles  which  are  locally  Inspired;  locally 
developed  and  locaUy  administered.  But 
wherever  necessary,  this  local  initiative  is 
•ided  by  broader  design  for  state  and  regional 
development,  stimulated  and  supported  by 
federal  skills  and  resources. 

Under  this  active  partnership,  we  will  be 
•tuaed  that  federal  aid  la  effective  only  if 
Breeulte  in  achievements  of  quality,  not  Just 
projects  In  quantity.  Now.  Washington  D  C 
«a  t  do  all  of  the  Job.  We  have  to  do  It 
together.  We  need  a  renaissance  of  state  gov- 
ernments, a  revitalization  of  local  govern- 
fflmte  and  the  rededication  of  private  imtla- 
w.  Let's  make  sure  that  each  partner  is 
Mt  only  able  to  carry  his  share  of  the  load, 
out  strong  enough  so  that  he  Is  respected 

ThU  revitalized  control  does  not  say  that 
»•  federal  government  should  dominate-  It 
•J»  Ml  should  cooperate.  Thla  la  the  heart 
t^e^'''^'^  «^"""P*  °'  American 
The  problems  of  the  cities  are  the  problem* 
E«^J1,"  niayors.  We  can't  ge*  at  them  at 
M  S^  "  capital.  That  la  the  point  We  can 
^  ■*  taiem  in  part  from  Washington.  We 
JJ  pre  grants-in-aid.  We  can  set  standard* 
Jjjww  UB*.  We  can  train  technldana.  But 
^^T^^  ^er«  •n  going  t»  be,  for  ex- 

««»  nowhere.  They  wlH  be  In  your  rtate  mS 


m  your  torwn,  and  they  will  be  there  onlv 
because  of  your  leadership  and  your  Inltla- 
Uve.  If  there  is  going  to  be  better  housing 
you  wUl  have  to  want  It  where  your  people 
live  and  where  you  live,  in  your  state  and  in 
your  town.  And  If  the  air  la  to  be  cleaned 
and  If  the  water  Is  to  be  pure,  you  will  have 
to  fight  the  pollution  where  you  live. 

ANSWERING  COMPLAINTS 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  about  our  efforts 
at  the  federal  level  on  some  of  your  specific 
complaints.    We   are    contlnuaUy   told    thaf 

Federal  officials  ignore  local  government 
or  do  not  understand  it. 

Federal  programs  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  they  are  of  litUe  use 

Federal  planning  requirements  overlap  and 
are  completely  uncoordinated. 

The  shortage  of  trained  personnel  has  be- 
come acute. 

With  the  country  cr>-ing  for  mavors  and 
other  local  government  officials  to'  rebuild 
their  dtlee,  there  Is  a  complete  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  limited  supply  of  funds  and 
the  lack  of  revenue  sources  available  to  the 
ciUes  to  do  the  Job. 

These  are  the  complaints  we  receive  and 
I  must  say  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
all  of  these  observations.  The  Vice  President 
and  his  office  know  this,  first  of  aU,  because 
he  liaa  been  a  mayor  of  one  of  thla  countrv's 
large  cities;  and  secondly,  because  he  w'as 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Kestn- 
baum  Commission.  This  latter  Commission 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Thus 
wUh  regard  to  the  first  point,  (that  federal 
officials  ignore  local  government)  the  Vice 
President  set  out  to  bring  together  repre- 
senutives  of  the  national  organizations  of  lo- 
cal government  with  federal  officials.  A  series 
of  conferences  was  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
following  organizations:  the  National  League 
of  Cities.  Conference  of  Mayors,  NaUonal  As- 
sociation of  County  Officials  and  the  Interna- 
tional City  Managers'  Association. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  was  a  memo 
sent  by  the  President  to  Department  heads. 
It  la  sufficiently  Important  so  that  I  wlU 
read  it  to  you. 

"The  basis  of  creative  federalism  la  co- 
operation. 

'•If  Federal  assistance  programs  to  state 
and  local  governments  are  to  achieve  their 
goals,  more  la  needed  than  money  alone. 
Effective  organization,  management  and  ad- 
ministration are  required  at  each  level  of 
government.  These  programs  must  be  carried 
out  Jointly;  therefore,  they  should  be  worked 
out  and  planned  In  a  cooperative  spirit  with 
those  chief  officials  of  state,  county  and  lo- 
cal governments  who  are  answerable  to  their 
citizens. 

"To  the  fullest  practical  extent  I  want  vou 
to  take  steps  to  afford  representatives  of  the 
chelf  executives  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments the  opportumty  to  ad\'ise  and  con- 
sult In  the  development,  and  execuUon  of 
programs  which  directly  affect  the  conduct 
of  state  and  local  affairs. 

"I  believe  these  arrangements  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  Federal  system  at  all  levels 
Our  objective  is  to  make  certain  that  vital 
new  federal  assistance  programs  are  made 
workable  at  the  point  of  impact." 

TWO    SIGNIFICANT    ACTIONS 

Prom  this  memo  we  have  gone  on  to  im- 
plement It  by  two  significant  actions.  The 
flrrt  was  to  have  each  Cabinet  Secretary 
designate  a  person  at  the  level  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  to  be  responsible  for  inter- 
governmental relation*.  Secondly,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lation* will  act  a*  a  conduit.  All  significant 
policy  change*  and  changes  In  regulations 
mn  be  sent  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
It  wlU  be  their  responsibility  to  get  written 
comment*  and  opinions  and  to  resubmit 
them  to  the  Department  in  question.  All  of 
thl*  1*  in  process  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
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local  government  working  through  their  own 
organizations,  will  really  begin  to  help  ahape 
national  policy. 

Let  me  move  on  to  the  second  point:  that 
the  grant-in-aid  program*  are  too  numerous 
and  too  complex.  There  are  now  over  4O0 
gnant-in-ald  programs,  depending  upon  how 
you  count  them.  Washington  I*  consumed 
with  a  debate  on  the  usefulnee*  of  these 
programs.  1  submit  that  the  fart  that  most 
of  them  run  out  of  money  weU  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  because  the  l>ack- 
log  of  applications  are  all  quite  large  the 
need  Is  there.  ' 

But  the  President  ha*  recognized  the  dif- 
ficulties. In  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
he  said.  "Every  program  will  be  thoroughly 
evaluated.  Grant-in-aid  program*  wlU  be  Im- 
proved and  simplified  a*  desired  by  most  of 
our  local  admimstrators  and  our  governors. 
Where  there  have  been  mistake*,  we  wiU  try 
hard  to  correct  them."  Following  thl*  provi- 
sion m  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  on 
March  20,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  entitled.  "The  Quality  of  American 
Government."  Scholars  of  this  problem  such 
aa  Senator  Muskle  have  indicated  thla  may 
be  one  of  the  most  important  messages  of 
the  last  several  session*  of  Congresa.  With 
regard  to  the  grant-in-aid  program*,  the 
President  Indicated  he  would  follow  up  with 
last  Session's  great  success  In  the  field  of 
health.  He  pointed  out:  "Beyond  administra- 
tive and  financial  oonsolldaOon,  an  even 
more  fundamental  restructxiring  ot  our 
grant-in-aid  programs  Is  essential. 

"Ljist  year's  'Partnership  for  Health'  Act 
pointed  the  way.  With  that  measure  Congress 
combined  into  a  single  package  a  number 
of  health  grants.  It  established  for  them  ac- 
tivities a  single  set  of  requirements,  a  single 
authorization  and  a  single  appropriation. 

REVIEW  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

•  I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  review  the  range  of 
federal  grant-in-aid  program*  to  determine 
other  areas  in  which  a  basic  consoUdaUon 
of  grant-in-aid  authorization*,  appropria- 
tions and  statutory  requirements  should  be 
carried  out. 

"As  that  review  is  completed,  I  wlU  seek  the 
necessary  legislation  to  combine  and  mod- 
ernize the  grant-in-aid  system,  area  by  area." 
In  addition,  the  President  directed  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  create  a  task  force 
which  had  on  It  representatives  of  stats  and 
local  government.  Thl*  task  force  win  be 
asked  to  develop  a  plan  to  slmpUfy  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  program*,  par- 
ticularly In  Instances  where  a  governor  and 
a  mayor  may  wish  to  develop  a  program 
which  uses  several  of  the  program*  aU  at  one 
time.  At  the  present  Ume  It  1*  usuaUy  nec- 
essary for  the  governor  or  mayor  to  submit 
separate  applications  and  follow  separate  fi- 
nancial and  administrative  procedures  for 
each  such  federal  grant. 

Initially,  we  should  make  It  possible 
through  general  legislation,  for  federal  agen- 
cies to  combine  related  grants  Into  a  simple 
financial  package  thus  simplifying  the  finan- 
cial and  administrative  procedures— without 
disturbing,  however,  the  separate  authoriza- 
tions, appropriations,  and  substanUve  re- 
quirements for  each  grant-in-aid  program 

The  development  of  a  workable  plan  for 
grant  simplification  wiU  demand  careful 
preparation.  The  statutes  Involved  are  varied 
and  complex. 

If  we  are  successful,  this  will  help  us  stop 
what  Is  called  the  bandald  approach  to  mu- 
nicipal problems.  For  I  believe  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  for  our  broad  municipal  prob- 
lems, the  subject  matter  of  health  welfare 
education  and  physical  development  must; 
be  attacked  In  a  coordinated  way  all  at  the 
same  time. 

REGIONAL  PLANNING 

In  connection  with  the  third  point  relat- 
ing to  the  overlapping  of  planning  require- 
ments: This  Is  one  of  the  most  complex  of 
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all,  but  we  will  have  taken  a  long  step  for- 
wanl  with  the  housing  legislation  which 
yna  sent  to  Oongrees  last  week.  In  that  bill 
the  Department  of  Hoiialng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment will  bo  glTen  autbortty  to  fund 
plaxmlng  requeats  frcon  dlatrlcts  compoeed 
of  groupe  of  rural  counties  and  to  regions 
wblcb  InclTide  a  metropolitan  area  and  the 
surrounding  rural  areas. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  will  utilize 
Its  reeources  to  give  technical  advice  to  these 
new  regions  and  districts,  the  idea  being 
that  the  forces  within  each  state  should 
delineate  the  geographical  boundaries  for 
planning  purposes.  This  will  make  it  easier 
to  carry  out  a  recent  Preeidentlal  directive 
which  demands  federal  departments  to  mini- 
mize the  inconsistencies  among  federal  ad- 
ministrative and  approval  requirements 
placed  upon  state,  regional  and  metropolitan 
develo{Mnent  planning  activities. 

In  this  recent  memo,  the  President  called 
for  the  fullest  coordination  In  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  multijurlsdlctlonal  planning 
units,  assisted  by  the  federal  government. 
He  stated  that  such  boundaries  should  be 
consistent  with  established  state  planning 
districts  and  regions.  The  key  Is  now  to  have 
the  states  and  local  government  exercise 
their  prerogatives  to  set  up  such  regional  and 
dlstrlcrt  planning  agencies. 

Again,  I  will  say  this  is  only  a  start  be- 
cause dealing  with  such  complex  govern- 
mental activities,  progress  cannot  be  made 
overnight. 

PTTBLIC  SERVICE  EDU'CATION 

In  connection  with  the  fourth  ix)lnt.  the 
Administration  has  placed  before  Congress 
the  Public  Service  Education  Act.  The  need 
Is  great. 

Between  1955  and  1965  employment  In 
state  and  local  governments  Increased  from 
4.7  million  to  7.7  million,  or  fovir  times  the 
rate  of  growth  of  employment  in  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

By  1875,  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployment will  grow  to  more  than  11  million. 

Each  year,  from  now  throtigh  1976,  state 
and  local  goyemments  will  have  to  recruit 
at  least  one  quarter  of  a  million  new  ad- 
ministrative, technical  and  professional  em- 
ployees, not  Including  teachers,  to  maintain 
and  develop  their  programs. 

One  out  of  every  three  of  the  Nation's 
xniinldpckl  executives,  and  one  out  of  every 
two  munlclp>al  health  directors  wUl  be  eli- 
gible for  retirement  within  the  next  10  years. 

There  will  be  two  vacancies  for  each  new 
graduate  of  a  university  progTEon  In  city  and 
regional  planning. 

This  particular  bill  will  prdvide  money  for 
research  into  new  methods  of  education  for 
government  service.  But  It  will  more  specif- 
ically provide  fellowships  to  state  and  local 
government  employees  and  provide  for  grants 
of  up  to  76  percent  to  help  state  and  local 
governments  develop  and  carry  out  compre- 
hensive training  plans  and  strengthen  their 
personnel  administration  systems. 

THB    KKVENTTX    PaOBLEM 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  point  which  re- 
lates to  the  lack  of  finances  and  the  revenue 
raising  problems  of  cities.  I  find  tn  looking 
over  the  report  done  for  the  National  League 
of  Cities  that  tf  one  projects  the  trends  In 
city  spending  and  the  expected  revenues  be- 
tween now  and  1976,  there  will  be  a  gap  of 
$203  bllllotL  No  one  really  knows  how  this 
gap  will  be  overcome,  or  whether  It  might 
not  even  be  larger  than  found  by  the  Na- 
tional League  ot  Cities.  After  examining  all 
of  ttxt  revenue  raising  poselbilltlee,  the  report 
concludes  that  the  money  should  come  from 
the  federal  govenunent.  It  podnts  out  that 
with  a  f^ur  percent  growth  rate  In  oiir  na- 
tional economy,  and  with  ao  Ukcreaae  tn 
taxes,  for  every  dollar  th«t  our  QJiJP.  goes 


up.  we  receive  20  cents  more  in  federal 
revenues.  Thus,  over  a  ten  year  period,  the 
federal  government  will  receive  an  additional 
(365  billion.  One  might  say  that  this  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  a  continuing  and  steady 
growth  rate  tn  our  economy. 

Several  observations  are  pertinent  here  re- 
lating to  the  cooperation  between  all  levels 
of  government  in  solving  this  acute  prob- 
lem of  raising  revenue  to  meet  the  needs  of 
cities. 

First,  Increesed  attention  has  been  given 
the  fiscal  needs  and  problems  confronting 
urban  are,as.  In  fiscal  1968.  total  federal  aid 
to  urban  areas  will  reach  $10.3  billion — 
nearly  three  times  the  1961  figure. 

Second,  federal  assistance  directly  to  all 
local  governments  has  soared  during  the  past 
few  years — partly  In  response  to  urgent 
local  demands  and  partly  In  an  attempt  to 
inject  greater  flexibility  Into  the  grant 
structure.  In  this  fiscal  year.  $3.8  billion  out 
of  the  total  $14.6  billion  fell  in  this  cate- 
gory— more  than  double  the  figure  for  1965. 

Third,  nearly  all  of  the  recent  Joint  action 
progrrams  recognized  the  variety  needs  and 
unequal  fiscal  capacity  of  recipient  states 
and  localities.  Apportionment  formulas  em- 
phasize fiscal  capacity  and  program  need, 
while  matching  requirements  generally 
weigh  the  differing  abilities  of  Jurisdictions 
to  support  the  aided  functions. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  that  during  the  past  three 
years  we  have  returned  to  state  and  local 
governments  $40  billion  in  grants-in-aid. 
This  year  alone,  70  percent  of  our  federal  ex- 
penditures for  domestic  programs  will  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. With  federal  assistance,  state  and 
local  governments  by  1970  will  be  spending 
close  to  $110  billion  annually. 

At  this  point,  the  President  in  two  simple 
sentences  got  to  the  crux  of  the  matter.  He 
said,  "These  enormous  sums  must  be  used 
wisely,  honestly  and  effectively.  We  intend  to 
work  closely  with  states  and  localities  to  do 
exactly  that." 

REVENUE    SHARING 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  across  the  country 
today  about  revenue  sharing.  We  hear  of  the 
Heller  plan,  the  Pechman  plan,  the  Melvln 
Laird  plan  and  many  others.  I  submit  from 
the  figures  I  have  Just  quoted  to  you  it  Is 
obvious  that  we  are  already  sharing  revenue 
In  large  amounts — the  real  question  la  how 
revenue  sharing  will  be  accomplished  In  the 
future.  All  of  these  plans  are  being  studied 
carefully.  There  are  those  who  feel,  however, 
that  the  best  way  is  to  gradually  evolve  a 
system  by  consolidating  the  programs,  as  we 
are,  and  simplifying  the  administration  of 
them.  The  really  Important  point  Is  the  one 
made  by  the  President  that  the  money  be 
spent  honestly,  wisely  and  effectively  and 
that  we  work  together  to  accomplish  this. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  our  federal  sys- 
tem is  strong.  It  U  the  best  Instrument  we 
have,  or  any  nation  has  ever  had,  for  Joint 
action. 

No  nation  so  great  as  ours  can  develop  the 
society  its  people  need  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment evades  its  responsibility.  This  govern- 
ment has  not  and  will  not.  But  neither  can 
such  a  nation  hope  to  succeed  on  the  strength 
of  federal  action  alone. 

We  began  as  a  nation  of  localities.  And 
however  changed  In  character  those  localities 
become,  however  urbanized  we  grow  and 
however  high  we  build,  our  destiny  as  a  Na- 
tion will  be  determined  there. 

Just  as  the  effectiveness  of  every  law  must 
be  gauged  by  Its  administration,  many  pro- 
grams must  succeed — or  fall — In  the  local 
health  department  or  school  board  or  urban 
renewal  office  or  community  action  agency 
which  turns  it  from  plaa  to  perf  camanoa. 
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First  Annnal  West  Vir«iiiU  Collegiate 
Alnmni  aod  Development  Conference 
Hears  Hon.  Philip  H.  Des  Marait,  Dep- 
nty  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
Healtli,  Education,  and  Welfare,  at 
Mont  Chateau  Lodge,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Discass  'Tonr  Federal  Govern- 
ment— Junior  Partner  in  Higher 
Education" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  viBOnnA 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though a  prior  oommltment  prevented 
my  attending  the  first  annual  West  Vir- 
ginia collegiate  alumni  and  development 
conference,  held  at  Mont  Chateau  Lodge, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  on  June  17,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  conference  in  obtaining  Pliilip  H. 
Des  Marais  as  the  banquet  speaker. 

Mr.  Des  Marais,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which,  while  reviewing  much  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  Government  and 
our  colleges  and  universities  in  the  field 
of  higher  education,  points  to  the  excit- 
ing challenges  of  the  future. 

He  avers,  in  discussing  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity,  that-— 

Like  all  great  Ideas,  this  notion  of  oppor- 
tunity is  as  yet  only  Imperfectly  realized 
In  our  institutions.  In  our  social  structure, 
among  all  our  people.  But  the  foundations 
have  been  laid  and  the  great  testing  ground 
lies  ahead  of  all  of  us  In  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Des 
Marais  are  indeed  noteworthy,  and  in 
order  that  Senators  may  read  them,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech, 
entitled  "Your  Federal  Government — 
Jimior  Partner  in  Higher  Education"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
by  Philip  H.  Des  Marais  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ToDR  Pederal  GovTBRNKiairr — JiTNioB  Partner 

IN  Higher  Education  ' 
(By  Philip  H.  Des  Marais,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  i>artlclpate 
In  this  Centennial  Conference  on  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  resources  In  the 
Mountain  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  believe  It  Is  very  appropriate  for  you  to 
consider  what  your  Federal  Government  can 
contribute  to  the  supremely  Important  task 


'  Presented  at  First  Annual  West  Virginia 
Alumni  and  Development  Conference,  Mont 
Chateau  Lodge,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia, 
June  17,  1967,  6:30  p.m. 
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of  the  development  of  educational  services 
of  the  coUeges  and  universities  of  this  State. 
No  one  of  our  national  resources  Is  more 
significant  to  the  future  development  and 
strength  of  our  Nation  than  our  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  Being  so  central  to  the 
continued  strength  and  vitality  of  American 
society,  they  deserve  and  are  now  receiving 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  your  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  looked  upon  as  a  Jumor 
partner  In  this  great  enterprise  to  which 
we  are  all  committed.  American  colleges  and 
universities  received  about  $18  billion  from 
all  sources  this  fiscal  year.  Less  than  one- 
quarter  of  that.  $4.6  billion,  came  from 
Washington — much  of  it  for  sponsored  re- 
search— and  nobody  whom  I  know  In  the 
Government  foresees  that  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility will  ever  be  much  more  than 
that.  The  States,  local  governments,  and  vol- 
untary and  private  sources  should  continue 
to  be  the  semor  partners. 

The  increased  complexity  of  postwar  Amer- 
ican life,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  young  people,  and  a  growing  demand  for 
college  graduates  have  had  a  profound  ef- 
fect upon  the  higher  education  system.  Col- 
lege enrollment  has  doubled  In  the  last 
decade.  There  are  now  nearly  6  million  stu- 
dents in  American''  colleges.  By  1975  enroll- 
ment is  expected  to  reach  8.8  million. 
Freshman  enrollments  for  1966-67  are  16  per- 
cent above  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  rose  from 
886  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  almost 
2,200  In  1966.  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  this  spectacular  growth  wlU  continue. 

Concurrent  with  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  higher  education  system  at  the  under- 
graduate level,  there  has  been  growth  In 
demand  for  postgraduate  education.  Stu- 
dents with  bachelor's  degrees  are  seeking  to 
go  on  to  graduate  school.  Colleges,  vocation- 
al and  technical  schools,  business,  and  Indus- 
try are  requiring  professional  employees  to 
have  postgraduate  education  as  a  prere- 
quisite for  work  in  en  Increasing  niunber  of 
specialized  fields.  Ten  years  ago,  approxi- 
mately 240.000  students  were  enrolled  In 
graduate  school.  Last  September,  that  ntun- 
ber  had  increased  to  670,000.  The  demand 
for  graduate  education  Is  not  expected  to 
abate.  Projections  indicate  that  by  1974  there 
will  be  almost  1.1  million  graduate  students. 
It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  40  strong 
graduate  enters  are  needed  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  requirements. 

Cost  of  living  Increases,  better  teachers' 
salaries,  and  the  cost  of  improving  the  quali- 
ty of  education  have  resulted  In  a  rapid  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  going  to  college.  In 
public  institutions,  college  cost  In  1940  were 
approximately  $850  a  year.  By  1965.  that  cost 
had  almost  doubled— $1,660.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  annual  cost  of  attending 
a  public  institution  wUl  be  $2,400  in  1980. 
In  private  institutions,  the  costs  have  risen 
from  $1,100  in  1940  to  $2,370  In  1965 — by 
1980  it  Is  estimated  that  the  average  annual 
cost  will  be  $3,640. 

It  is  possible  that  the  most  significant 
development  in  higher  education  In  our  time 
has  been  the  awakened  Interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  support  for 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  assistance 
for  students. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  vital 
role  of  higher  education  In  national  aSaln 
has  created  a  need  for  a  national  etfort  to 
assist  both  Institutions  of  higher  education 


and  students.  In  1958,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  established  to  Improve  edu- 
cation at  all  levels.  Included  the  popular 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program.  In 
1963,  Congress  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  to  assist  In  construction  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  classrooms.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  authorizes  sup- 
F>ort  for  a  broad  range  of  higher  educational 
activities. 

A  great  deal  has  already  been  accomplished 
under  these  laws  to  provide  additional 
academic  facilities;  train  more  college  teach- 
ers: and  assist  students  and  their  families  In 
paying  for  the  cost  of  college  education.  Here 
are  some  Instances: 

Under  the  Higher  Education  FacUlttes  Act. 
grants  of  more  than  $690  million  were  made 
In  fiscal  1965  and  1966  for  the  construc- 
tion of  undergraduate  academic  facilities, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $453  mllUon  for 
this  purpose  in  1967. 

Grants  for  the  oonstruction  of  graduate 
facilities  amounted  to  $120  million  In  fiscal 
1965  and  1966.  with  an  additional  $60  nUI- 
Uon  appropriated  for  use  in  fiscal  1967. 

Lotms  for  facilities  construction  totaling 
more  than  $220  mlUlon  have  been  made  since 
1965,  with  a  fiscal  1967  appropriation  of  $200 
million  for  this  pvirpoee. 

In  addition,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  ol 
$4  million  for  comprehensive  planning  grants, 
and  $3  million  for  the  administration  of 
State  plans  have  been  made. 

In  the  two  years  of  program  operation, 
grants  and  loans  together  have  generated 
more  than  $3  billion  worth  of  construction 
across  the  country. 

Some  17,500  fellowships  for  proe|>ective 
college  teachers  In  all  dlsclpUnee  have  been 
awarded  under  Title  IV  of  the  National  De- 
fense £>lucation  Act,  and  we  expect  to  award 
approximately  6,000  more  for  this  academic 
year.  Fellows  receive  an  average  of  about 
$3,000  per  year,  and  the  Institutions  they 
attend  receive  $2,500  toward  the  cost  of 
their  education. 

About  one  million  sttidents  from  low- 
income  families  have  received  over  $800  mil- 
lion In  loans  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  to  enable  than  to  enter  or 
remain  In  college.  During  the  current  ac- 
ademic year,  435.000  students  received  loans 
totaling  $245  million. 

During  the  current  academic  year,  some 
190,000  students  in  over  1,500  colleges  and 
universities  are  p>articipatlng  In  College 
Work-Study  programs  to  help  them  pay  for 
their  education:  and  over  134,000  needy 
students  are  receiving  their  college  educa- 
tion at  over  1,400  Institutions  with  the  as- 
sitance  of  Educational  Opportunity  grants. 
Students  across  the  country  are  also  ben- 
efiting from  the  Guaranteed  Loan  program 
provided  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
from  the  similar  loan  program  for  students 
in  vocational  education  programs. 

Obviously  the  Impact  of  these  new  pro- 
grams is  considerable,  even  now.  But  of  even 
greater  significance  Is  the  fact  that  they  are 
there.  These  laws  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
future  of  America,  but  they  will  succeed  only 
to  the  degree  that  we  translate  their  provi- 
sions Into  a  genuine  commitment  to  regard 
the  Improvement  of  education  as  first  on  our 
list  of  paramount  national  problems. 

To  perform  this  translation  will  not  be 
easy.  Before  we  can  do  it  we  must  come  to 
grips  with,  and  dispose  of.  some  nagging  and 
persistent  issuet. 

Let  me  share  with  you  my  list  of  so-called 
persistent  issues,  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
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each  of  you  would  Identify  others  and  prob- 
ably place  a  different  emphasla  on  those 
that  I  am  about  to  suggest. 

First  Is  the  Issue  of,  to  put  It  quite  baldly, 
"keeping  the  Federal  Government  In  Its 
place."  Historically,  American  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  able  to  deal  quite  confidently 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  basic  rea- 
son for  this,  in  my  Judgment,  Is  that  the 
academic  community  knows  In  Its  heart  that 
the  competence  for  higher  education  re- 
sides on  the  campuses  and  not  In  Washing- 
ton. The  problem  is  to  keep  It  that  way,  to 
make  sure  that  Federal  resources  are  used  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  and  to  encourage 
Innovattan  In  higher  education  without  Im- 
pairing either  Its  freedom  or  Its  diversity. 
There  Is  no  easy  answer,  but  we  do  have 
now  a  national  consensus  that  we  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
every  qualified  student  with  an  opportunity 
for  education  of  excellence  to  the  fullest 
limit  of  his  abilities.  And  we  do  have  a 
commitment  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est to  regard  higher  education — both  public 
and  private — as  a  single  great  national  re- 
source. 

Next  on  my  list  of  persistent  Issues  is  the 
need  to  improve  teaching  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  Here,  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  Insist,  we  must  constantly  keep  as- 
sessing and  reassessing  our  performance  In 
the  three  great  functions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— research,  teaching,  and  service  to  the 
community. 

It  is  Important  that  universities  not  allow 
iindergraduate  teaching  to  be  overshadowed 
by  graduate  Instruction  and  research,  or  by 
comm.unlty  service,  but  the  Federal  Govern- . 
znent  has  a  large  responslbUUy  to  assess  Its 
own  behavior  In  order  to  assist  colleges  and 
universities  In  this  respect. 

Another  challenge  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face,  and  Increasingly,  as  time  goes  on.  Is  the 
problem  of  our  cities.  They  are  only  Im- 
mense. Their  resolution  will  demand  the 
full  support  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
because  they  are  best  equipped  to  serve  as 
the  base  for  that  struggle — a  struggle  that 
la  going  to  near  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda  tot  the  next  decade.  To  help  these 
institutions  with  this  Job.  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  encourages  and  assists 
colleges  and  universities  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  urban  people.  In 
much  the  same  way  els  our  Land-Grant  In- 
stitutions have  been  assisting  rural  people 
for  something  over  100  yeajs. 

A  fourth  persistent  Issue  Is  the  matter  of 
holding  down  the  rising  costs  of  education 
to  students.  This  past  academic  year  the 
average  cost  at  private  colleges  had  risen 
to  about  $3,500,  at  public  colleges  to  about 
«l,eOO.  By  1970,  we  expect  these  figures  will 
go  eloee  to  »3,000  and  $3,000. 

During  the  period  1958-61,  for  example, 
tuition  charges  Increased  47  percent  at  pub- 
lic Institutions  and  64  percent  at  private 
Institutions.  This  during  a  period  when  the 
consumer  price  Index  rose  but  1 1  percent  and 
family  Income  of  parents  of  college-age  chil- 
dren rose  33  percent.  Despite  these  Increases, 
the  gap  between  student  charges  and  actual 
Instructional  costs  continues  to  widen.  But 
of  even  more  pointed  concern  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  strength  and  diversity  of  our 
higher  education  enterprise — public  and  pri- 
vate— Is  the  alarming  rate  at  which  the  ratio 
of  student  oasts  (board,  room,  tuition)  be- 
tween public  and  private  Institutions  is 
widening.  Remaining  quite  constant^  at 
about  1.6  to  1  during  the  35-year  period 
from  1930  to  1955,  the  ratio  has  Increased 
sharply  during  the  past  ten  years  and  now 
stands  in  excess  of  2  to  1.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  an  econcmilst  to  see  that  that  spells 
trouble. 

The  various  student  aid  programs  provide 
much  needed  assistance,  but  a  larger  reepon- 
slbUity  rests  on  the  colleges  and  universities 


to  take  a  searching  look  at  their  present 
practices  so  that  through  higher  efficiency, 
including  the  full  use  of  resources  on  a  cal- 
endar year  basis,  and  the  more  effective  use 
of  technological  advances  they  can  at  least 
slow  down  the  rate  of  increase  in  college 
^oosts  to  students. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  must 
continually  assess  its  interest  to  determine 
whether  the  required  mix  of  Federal  and 
Institutional  funds  does  in  reality  help  to 
hold  back  the  rising  costs  to  students. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  options  open 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  assisting 
States  and  colleges  and  universities  In  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  these  and  other  Issues 
facing  higher  education? 

1.  Return  Federal  Tax  Revenues  to 
States — to  be  used  as  States  decide.  Equal- 
izing advantage/private  higher  education 
disadvantage. 

2.  Federal  Tax  Credits  to  Parents  of  C!ol- 
lege  Students.  Biicourage  tuition  Increases/ 
regressive  nature  of  subaldy. 

3.  General  Aid  Grants  to  Institutions 
Based  on  Per  Student  or  Some  Related 
Basis.  Morrill  Act  precedent. 

4.  Aid  to  Improve  Quality  of  Instruction. 
Project  grant/Institutional  planning. 

5.  Direct  Aid  to  College  Students  or  Their 
Parents  through  Grants,  Loans,  or  Work. 
Study. 

6.  Expansion  of  Present  Programs  of  Cat- 
egorical Aid.  Research/Facllltles/Student 
Aid. 

CONCLTTSTON 

In  his  Message  on  Education  to  the  89th 
Congress,  President  Johnson  stated  as  an 
ambitious  goal  for  the  future  "full  educa- 
tion for  every  citizen  to  the  limits  of  his 
capacity  to  absorb  It." 

The  88th  and  89th  Congresses  have  moved 
toward  these  goals.  During  the  past  three 
sessions.  Congress  has  enacted  19  landmark 
measures  In  education  and  Increased  the 
budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  more  than 
600  percent. 

These  achievements  of  the  past  three  years 
promise  a  dramatic  enrichment  of  American 
Ufe. 

Let  me  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  the 
challenges  before  us  are  tremendous.  Con- 
gress has  built  a  legislative  foundation  and 
provided  the  tools  and  materials  with  which 
we  can  Improve  our  education  programs. 
But  the  most  difficult  tasks  are  still  ahead. 
For  unless  these  new  programs  axe  well  ad- 
ministered— unless  the  dream  of  freedom  of 
choice  and  of  opjwrtunlty  Is  translated  into 
living  force  in  our  society,  we  will  have  only 
the  appearance  of  accomplishment. 

As  the  philosophy  underlying  the  big 
changes  ahead  of  us  has  come  to  be  tuiJcu- 
lated  through  discussion  and  Interpreted 
through  recent  legislation,  the  concept  of 
equal  educational  opp>ortunlty  has  emerged 
as  one  of  the  great  political  Ideas  In  the 
Nation's  history. 

As  I  see  It,  this  concept  represents  a  tor- 
ward  movement  from  a  legalistic  view  of  po- 
litical and  civil  rights  to  a  broader,  more 
dynamic  concept  of  human  dignity  and  op- 
portunity. It  Is  a  policy  that  must  Include 
a  vital  role  for  all  levels  and  sectors  of  our 
pluralistic  system  of  education:  FedM'al, 
State,  and  local  governments;  and  both  pri- 
vate independent  and  publicly-controlled 
institutions — all  must  share  in  this  great  en- 
terprise. 

Like  all  great  ideas,  this  notion  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  as  yet  only  Imperfectly  realized  in 
our  InstltutloDs,  in  our  social  structure, 
among  all  our  people.  But  the  fundatlons 
have  been  laid  and  the  great  testing  ground 
Ues  ahead  of  aU  of  us  in  the  coming  years. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACKtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
remarks,  I  include  certain  important  In- 
formation In  relation  to  the  extension  of 
the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  given  to  me 
by  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  Interest  to 
Members  of  both  branches  of  the 
Congress. 

Extension    or   the   CAPrroL   Phoject 

The  Thompson  and  Uchtner  Company  of 
Brookllne,  Massachiasetts,  which  has  been  In 
existence  since  1896  and  Is  an  engineering 
firm  that  specializes  in  structural  materials 
and  stone  masonry  oonstructlon  and  has 
served  as  consultants  for  such  Important 
projecta  aa  the  reconditioning  of  the  historic 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  the  historic  Park 
Street  Church  In  Boston,  and  the  State  prison 
in  Boston  constructed  In  the  early  1800's  and 
whoee  President  la  Doctor  Milee  N.  Clair,  was 
engaged  by  contract.  March  13,  1964,  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  for  the  E&ctenslon  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Capitol,  to  make  a  survey, 
study,  and  examination  of  the  structural  con- 
dition of  the  weet  central  portion  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  extending  from  the  House  con- 
nection to  the  ^nate  connection,  and  of 
adjacent  terrace  walls,  including  examin- 
ation of  test  pits,  sou  borings,  and  cores  of 
wall  construction  to  be  made  by  firms  com- 
petent to  make  such  test  pits,  borings,  and 
cores. 

Under  its  contract,  this  company  was 
required  to  submit  a  report  of  its  findings 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and.  based 
on  its  findings,  to  recommend  such  remedial 
measures  as  deemed  necessary,  including 
recommendations  as  to  (f )  whether  the  ex- 
isting wall,  if  found  deficient,  can  be  re- 
paired In  its  present  condition;  (2)  whether 
the  existing  wall  can  be  ref  aced  with  marble 
In  Its  present  location;  (3)  whether  remedial 
action  requires  extension  of  the  west  central 
front  and  its  reconstruction  In  marble;  or 
(4)  whether  any  other  means  of  presenatlon 
Is  deemed  feasible. 

This  company  made  a  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive examination  of  the  west  central  front 
structure,  including  examination  of  the 
soundness  of  its  foundation,  condition  of 
the  exterior  and  Interior  of  the  westerly 
walls,  extent  of  weaknesses,  construction  de. 
flclencies,  and  deterioration  of  the  structure, 
and  the  hazards  Involved  if  the  structure  Is 
left  In  Its  present  condition.  To  determine 
the  condition  of  the  foundation  of  the  exte- 
rior walls  below  grade,  17  test  pits  were  ex- 
cavated and  18  core  holes  were  drilled  In  the 
walls;  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
terior walls  above  grade,  47  core  holes  were 
drtUed  In  the  walls.  A  survey  and  examina- 
tion at  aU  cracks  and  other  visible  defects  In 
the  walls  was  made;  measurements  were 
made  of  deflections  In  the  walls;  Doctor  Clair 
personally  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  building,  exam- 
ining the  type  of  arch  construction  in  each 
room  and  on  all  floors  at  or  near  the  west 
walls,  as  well  as  a  good  part  of  the  remainder 
of  the  building.  Every  core  and  every  part 
of  the  Interior  or  exterior  of  the  walls  that 
were  exposed  were  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Clair.  After  removal  of  the  core,  the  In- 
side surface  of  every  core  hold  In  the  build- 
ing walls  was  examined  by  Dr.  Clair,  tising  » 
horoscope — an  instrument  similar  In  prlncl- 
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gjf  to  k  ey*taeoop«  used  In  the  medical 
MKjftilm 

'^yf^0n  Dr.  Clair  completed  bla  studies  and 
j^Mtnattona.  the  Tbompaon  and  Lltchner 
QigapiBj  submitted  a  S-volume  report  to 
tIM  Alcbi'tBCt  at  the  Capitol.  oontatMing  Kit 
fniUHP  and  remedial  mearurea  reoom- 
ngaded. 

ViUume  1  eontain*  a  detailed  account  of 
tiM  survey,  studies,  and  examkiatlons  made 
^  tb«  west  front  structure,  together  with 
drswlng*  and  other  detailed  illustrations. 
In  sddltlon.  it  contains  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Qtii,  Bummarizlng  his  findings,  and  recom- 
mending tbt  Extenaton  of  the  West  Central 
rtoDt  of  the  Capitol  and  its  reoonstructton 
In  marble.  In  this  letter.  Dr.  dalr  recom- 
mended against  repair,  refacUig.  or  restora- 
tion, as  a  remedial  measure  to  correct  the 
conditions  he  found  to  exist. 

Volume  2  oontairu  drawings  showing  gen- 
enl  plans  of  work.  location  of  borings,  test 
piti,  cores,  and  similar  detail,  soU  profiles, 
tait  pit  detail  drawings,  wall  sections,  devia- 
tion of  wall  facing  stones,  and  a  view  of  the 
Kut-West  section   through   ttie   Capitol. 

FoIume«  3,  4,  and  5  contain  photo^^phs  of 
TirlouB  conditions  found,  including,  in  gen- 
tni.  views  of  the  building,  major  cracks  and 
displaced  stones,  exposed  rorfaoe  of  walls  In 
test  pits  and  hand  holes  made  in  walls  above 
grtde,  both  Inside  and  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, and  detail  pictures  of  all  cores  as  re- 
moved from  the  walls. 

Contrary  to  allegations  made  by  others,  the 
Thompson  and  Lichtner  Company't  studies 
•Hd  report  were  not  directed  to  or  aimed  at 
Vit  extension  ot  the  West  Central  Front  of 
tbe  Capitol,  but  toere  directed  to  a  deter- 
iri»ation  of  the  condition  of  the  West  Cen- 
tnl  Front  and  what  measures — repair,  re- 
ftdng,  restoration,  or  extension — should  be 
taken  to  remedy  conditions  in  a  permanent 
maoAsr. 

The  report  did  not  devote  any  more  time 
Of  ipoee  to  the  extension  of  the  west  front, 
Vutn  it  did  to  the  repair,  refacing,  or  res- 
tontion  of  the  west  front  I  The  report  was 
devoted.  Instead,  to  the  condition  of  the 
west  front  and  to  the  conclusions  reached 
bj  the  Thompson  and  Lichtner  Company  as 
k  result  of  their  studies  and  examinations. 

In  addition  to  tbe  findings  and  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report.  Dr. 
Clair,  in  testifying  on  the  E^xtenslon  Project 
before  the  Commission  for  the  Extension  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  at  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing, June  24,  1965,  enlarged  upon  the  report 
and,  after  discussing  various  conditlona, 
findings,  and  comlderatlons,  stated  (p.  10) 
"What  is  needed  here  Is  to.  In  my  opinion, 
protect  this  whole  wall,  enclose  it  iujt  as  you 
iii  on  the  east  side  by  another  structure." 

In  evaluating  oplniona.  it  shoiild  be  em- 
phMlzed  that  Dr.  Clair  has  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  deficient  structural  conditlona. 
•oqulred  through  a  boroscoplc  examination 
of  the  Interior  construction,  made  through 
the  holes  from  the  corings  removed  from 
the  walls  and  later  replaced,  whereas  other 
«o(lneers  or  architects  are  limited  to  a  visual 
•xsnilnstion  of  the  structure  and  a  study 
cr  Dr.  Clalr-e  report. 

Restoration,  if  done,  would  have  to  be 
*cme  on  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis,  at 
•»  indeterminate  cost.  Dr.  Clair  has  stated, 
to  hli  opinion,  such  cost  could  range  any- 
wlwre  from  Ten  to  FUty  MUlon  Dollars,  de- 
P«^ng  upon  the  extent  of  work  found 
■*««««ry  in  the  course  of  the  restoration, 
loUowlng  the  removal  of  stonework  and  ex- 
V^on  of  the  interior  structure.  Extension 
ft  the  west  central  front  and  its  reconstrue- 
non  to  marble,  under  competitive  bid  oon- 
"•cts.  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  to 
«*t  Thirty-Pour  MUUon  DoUars. 

Bettoration,  if  done,  would  require  the  en- 
^•wsst  central  section  of  the  Capltd.  be- 
y**^  tbe  two  rings,  to  be  vacated,  from  the 
■••■aent  to  attic,  for  a  period  ranging  any- 
*oete  from  6  to  10  years.  Extension  ot  the 
»wt  central  front  would,  on  the  other  hand. 
"»*  require   vacaticm   of   any  part  of   tbm 


Capitol,  except  the  section  of  the  terrace 
between  the  Senate  and  House  wings. 

Beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  no  one  has  ever  here- 
tofore made  as  extensive  or  meticulous  ex- 
amination or  observation  of  the  construction 
and  oonditlon  of  the  wall  structure  of  the 
Capitol  on  the  west  side,  as  was  made  by  Dr. 
Clair. 

IX  the  west  central  front  of  the  Capitol 
la  restored,  and  not  extended,  then  space  oc- 
cupied by  the  following  activities  would  have 
to  be  vacated  for  aU  or  part  of  the  5  to  10 
years  period: 

SABEMBNT    rLOOB 

Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  CapltoL 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information. 
rasT   rLOOB 

House  Branch  Poet  Office. 

An  office  of  the  Clerk  ot  the  House. 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House. 

House  Enrolling  Clerk. 

Several  offices  occupied  by  Doctor  Pearson. 

Subcoounlttee  Hearing  Booms,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Uajortty — Senate 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  €3t 
Congress. 

Senate  Barber  Shop. 

3  Senators'  oflloea. 

SECOND     FLOOB 

Statuary  Hall. 

House  Document  Room. 

Hoiue  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

I  Congressman's  office. 

Office  of  the  ICnority  Leader  of  the  Houaa. 

0  Senators'  offices. 

Senate  Disbursing  Office. 

Senate  IClnortty  Leader. 

TKIRD   riiooa 
House  Document  Room. 
House  Administration  Committee. 
8  Senators'  offices. 
Secretary  to  the  Minority — Senate. 
Senate  Ubrary. 
Part  of  Senate  Docxunent  Boom. 

ATTIC     FLOOe 

House  Document  Boom. 
Law  Library. 
Senate  library. 


A  Not-So-BencToIent  Uncle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntctioA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unamlnous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  dated  June  IS,  1967,  entitled 
"A  Not-So-Benevolent  Uncle." 

There  being  no  objectlcwi,  the  editorial 
was  ordw'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 
as  follows: 

A  NoT-So-BzT»EvoLE>rr  Uncle 

In  the  past  decade  Federal  aid  to  dtlee  has 
been  rising  so  r^ldly  and  recklessly  that  no 
one  knows  Just  how  much  has  been  spent,  let 
alone  what  has  been  accomplished.  Some 
guesses  put  the  10- year  outlay  at  $100  bllllon. 

Now,  however,  the  Federal  budget  defldt  U 
growing  to  fantastic  proportions:  at  la«t  It 
frightens  Congress  and,  now  and  then,  even 
the  Administration.  One  result,  ae  Mr.  Kar- 
mln  reported  In  this  newspaper  recently  is 
that  the  dUee  arent  getting  quite  aU  the 
money  they  want,  or  all  that  Washington's 
politicians  had  led  them  to  look  for. 


With  somewhat  less  cash  to  hand  out  than 
expected.  Federal  urban-aid  men  are  develop- 
tag  a  new  interest  in  efficiency.  "Tou've  got 
to  do  something  besides  Just  sitting  back  and 
letting  the  programs  run  themselvea"  says 
one  official. 

Some  cities,  of  course,  are  not  taking  kind- 
ly to  the  Idea,  having  grown  accustomed  to 
seeing  Federal  dollars  poured  down  the  drain. 
Yet  Washington's  Interest  in  better  manage- 
ment, if  It  somehow  survives,  could  actually 
ben^t  everybody. 

Consider  Cleveland,  an  early  target  of  the 
Federal  crackdown.  The  Ohio  metropoUs  has 
started  6.000  acres  erf  urban  renewal  projects 
in  the  last  decade,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
any  other  dty  in  the  nation.  Only  one  of  a 
dozen  projects  has  ever  been  finished. 

Along  the  way  large  amounts  of  land  were 
taken  off  tax  roUs  and  many  famlllee  were 
pushed  oat  of  their  homes,  with  the  dty 
often  having  no  idea  at  all  where  they  went. 
Under  Its  be-klnd-to-all  policy,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  went  right  ahead  helping  to 
finance  the  tlaeoo. 

But  change  came  to  Cleveland  in  January, 
when  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Sec- 
retary Weaver  withdrew  $10.4  mUllon  that 
had  been  earmarked  for  the  dt7*8  Ertevlew  H 
renewal  project.  That  particular  project  had 
been  in  the  planning  stage  for  almoet  six 
years,  and  no  plan  had  been  produced. 

Other  dtlee  have  felt  a  Federal  nudge. 
When  San  Frandsco  refueed  to  get  moving 
on  a  $20  million  urban  renewal  project,  the 
Oovemment  retrieved  the  money.  "We're 
trying  to  get  In  a  position  where  our  man- 
agement record  Is  improved."  is  the  way  one 
Federal  offldal  puts  it. 

It  isn't  eepedally  surprising  that  many 
dtlee  have  simply  takm  on  more  projects 
than  they  could  handle.  With  overlapping  aid 
programs  scattered  around  Washington, 
Oovemment  units  for  years  have  been  falling 
over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  be  first 
in  handing  out  the  caati. 

In  that  sort  of  atmosphere,  a  lot  of  dtlea 
came  to  see  "free'  Federal  funds  as  the  solu- 
tion to  aU  their  problons,  or  at  least  as  some- 
thing nice  to  have  arotind.  They  often 
grabbed  for  tbe  money  before  they  had  even 
figured  out  very  dearly  Jurt  what  the  prob- 
lems were.  One  indication  of  the  slapdash 
nature  of  much  of  the  sp>ending  la  the  sad 
fact  that  the  dtlee  have  continued  to  de- 
teriorate. 

With  the  Oovemment  turning  somewhat 
lees  openhanded.  local  governments  may  try 
harder  to  moblllee  their  own  resources.  It's 
conceivable,  too,  that  at  least  some  of  them 
wlU  evldeiuie  more  interest  in  revision  of 
antiquated  tax  structxires  and  management 
methods,  in  intelligent  control  ot  welfare 
and  other  spending. 

It's  also  possible,  to  be  be  sure,  that  thia 
la  little  more  than  wishful  thinking:  the 
change  in  Washington  can  hardly  be  called 
an  economy  wave.  At  best  It  affects  only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  Government's 
huge  and  growing  domestic  outlays.  A  num- 
ber of  dtlea,  moreover,  have  become  so  used 
to  loose  living  that  they  might  not  foUow 
even  a  larger  Federal  switch  toward  efficiency. 

Nonetheless  the  new  urban-aid  attitude  la 
welcome.  If  it  breads,  it  could  show  that  an 
unde  not  quite  so  eager  to  be  benevolent  la 
in  fact  being  kind. 


Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr,  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  brief  observations  on  the 
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situation  in  the  Middle  East.  First.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  make  up  Its 
mind  where  it  stands.  I  believe  that  ad- 
ministration Indecision  helped  to  bring 
on  the  recent  conflict,  and  I  feel  that  the 
administration  should  state  the  U.S. 
position  clearly. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  hostilities 
must  be  terminated  by  a  peace  treaty  in 
which  the  Arab  States  recognize  at  least 
the  existing  territorial  boundaries  of 
Israel.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
Internationalization  of  Jerusalem,  which 
is  sacred  to  all  faiths.  Israel  should  be 
given  the  right  of  ship  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  right  of  passage 
through  the  Straits  of  Tlran  into  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  In  return,  I  believe  Israel 
has  an  obligation  to  the  Arabs  uprooted 
from  their  former  Palestinian  homes. 
Israel's  compliance  with  these  obliga- 
tions, also  a  prerequisite  of  Middle  East 
peace,  should  likewise  be  written  into 
any  peace  treaty. 

Last  yetur,  I  urged  the  Piesident  to 
stop  the  Middle  East  arms  buildup  and 
bring  UJ3.  Influence  to  bear  on  behalf  of 
the  creation  of  a  Middle  East  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  President  did  not  do  so. 
In  the  last  week,  others  have  echoed  my 
request — the  New  York  Times,  for  one. 
Now  more  than  ever;  the  Middle  East 
needs  a  development  bank  to  sow  peace 
and  not  war — to  help  beat  swords  into 
plowshares.  I  hope  the  President  will 
listen. 

High-Temperature  Gas-Cooled  Reactor 
Goei  to  Foil  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  re- 
cent weeks  the  United  States  has  quietly. 
but  with  technical  competence,  added  a 
new  type  reactor  to  its  shelf  of  proven 
nuclear  hardware.  It  Is  the  high-temper- 
atiire.  gas-cooled  reactor.  This  new  en- 
try Into  the  nuclear  electricity  generating 
field  proved  Itself  when  Philadelphia 
£3ectric  Co.'s  40,000-klIowatt  plant  at 
Peach  Bottwn,  Pa.,  went  to  full  power. 
It  is  notable  that  this  particular  station 
was  the  only  one  not  shut  down  by  the 
siirge  of  power  demand  which  blacked 
out  electricity  generation  recently 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware.  Details  of  the  Peach  Bot- 
tom plant,  a  Joint  technical  development 
by  the  ABC  and  General  Atomics,  as  well 
as  Information  and  prospects  for  high- 
temperatiu-e  gas-cooled  reactors  are 
found  in  the  following  Item  published 
June  4  In  the  New  York  Times: 

A  HlOH-TBMPEmATUBE  REACTOR  GOES  To  WORK 

FOR  Philadelphia 
(By  Gene  Smith) 
Frederic   de  Hoffmann   haa   been   umlllng 
the  big  snlle  of  Batlsfactlon  tar  the  last  10 
days.  And  he  has  every  right  to  be  p«oud. 

Dr.  de  Hoffmann,  a  vice  president  of  the 
General  Dynamics  (Corporation  and  president 
of  Its  General  Atomic  division,  has  been  the 
champion    of    the    hlgh-temperatiire,    gaa- 


cooled  reactor  (H.T.GJl.),  a  concept  that 
provides  the  highest  effldency  nuclear  reac- 
tor to  date.  The  initial  H.T.GH.  Peach  Bot- 
tom power  plant  on  the  lines  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Company  system  began  full 
power  production  of  electricity  on  May  35. 
It  ran  two  days  at  the  40.000-kllowatt  level 
and  was  shut  down  to  make  adjustments  on 
the  non-nuclear  portion  of  the  plant.  Pull 
ix)wer  operation  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
these  adjustments  are  completed. 

The  Importance  of  Peach  Bottom  lies  In 
the  fact  that  It  utilizes  hlgh-efflclency  steam 
conditions  Of  1,000  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
pressure  of  1,460  pounds  a  square  Inch.  Up 
to  now,  moat  of  the  nuclear  stations  operat- 
ing In  this  country  have  been  limited  to  500 
to  600  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Dr.  de  Hoffmann  explained  that  Peach  Bot- 
tom operated  at  a  net  efficiency  of  about  35 
per  cent,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
of  the  13  other  nuclear  plants  that  have  gone 
Into  regular  operation  In  this  country. 

"The  H.T.G.R.'s  higher  operating  tempera- 
tures give  more  energy  to  each  pound  of 
steam,  thereby  enabling  the  plant  to  make 
better  use  of  modern  turbine-generator  tech- 
nology." Dr.  de  Hoffmann  added.  "This  hlgh- 
temperatur*  operation,  combined  with  im- 
proved nuclear  performance,  opens  the  way 
to  significact  reductions  In  generating  costs 
and  to  the  assurance  of  low-cost  power  from 
the  atom  for  many  years  to  come." 

Dr.  de  Hoffmann,  who  almost  single- 
handedly  has  championed  the  H.T.G.R.  in 
competition  with  the  breeder  reactor  con- 
cept, expects  to  see  1-mllllon-  or  even  2-mll- 
Uon-kilowatt  H.T.G.R.  power  plants  operat- 
ing in  the  early  1970's.  He  pointed  out  that 
an  H.T.G.R.  plant  of  1 -million-kilowatt  ca- 
pacity would  require  the  mining  of  about 
500  tons  of  natural  uranium  to  produce  the 
enriched  uranium  for  its  start-up.  A  conven- 
tional nuclear  power  plant  of  the  same  size 
would  require  about  1,000  tons  for  its  start- 
up and  would  consume  about  100  tons  of 
uranium  a  year  compared  with  the  H  T.G.R.'s 
consumption  of  about  60  tons. 

He  predicted  that  U,  after  1975.  half  of  all 
the  additional  nuclear  generating  capacity 
installed  each  year  In  the  United  States  were 
to  be  H.T.O.R.  plants  instesul  of  low-tempera- 
ture reactors,  power  cost  savings  for  the  na- 
tion In  the  first  10  years  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  $l-bUllon. 

"First,  we  must  understand  that  there  Is 
no  such  tiling  as  a  uranium  shortage,"  Dr. 
de  Hoffmann  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"There  are  at  present  about  200.000  tons  of 
known  United  States  reserves  of  uranium  ore 
in  a  region  below  about  $5  to  910  a  pound 
of  ore.  The  quantity  of  ore  known  even  now 
between  910  and  916  or  so  a  pound  would 
double  or  triple  this  number.  This  illustrates 
that  the  uranium  supply  situation,  as  with 
all  other  commodities.  Is  Innately  tied  to  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

"One  cannot  simply  talk  df  a  shortage  of 
ore — one  can  only  talk  of  a  possible  shortage 
of  ore  below  a  given  price.  However,  the 
H.T.GJl.  can  use  far  more  expensive  ores 
than  the  existing  water  reactors  without  In- 
creasing power  costs  beyond  the  celling  set 
by  coal.  Ttius,  from  the  resource  point  of 
view,  It  is  true  that  water  reactors  could  lead 
to  a  'shortage'  of  uranium  ores  but  ttxe  use  of 
H.T.G.R.  reactors  can  alleviate  this  picture 
and  make  the  'shortage'  disappear." 

COltPAKISON    or   COSTS 

Dr.  de  Hoffmann  has  argued  for  a  long 
time  that  hla  H.T.OJl.  has  been  put  in  the 
wrong  position  in  the  continuing  battle  over 
the  type  of  reactor  that  will  be  tested  for  the 
next  generation  as  an  operating  power  maker. 
He  Insists  that  capital  costs  for  the  H.T.GJl. 
would  be  "equal  to  lower"  than  costs  for 
water  reactors  of  the  type  now  being  built. 

"Furtheimore,  the  fast  breeder  reactor 
■bould  be  forced  to  meet  the  teat*  and 
records  of  the  H.T.GJi.  and  not  at  the  watw 
reactors. "   be  said.   "Fast   breeder   reactors. 


Just  like  Blow  thermal  reactors,  will  have  to 
compete  In  t«nns  of  power  costs  or  ther 
simply  will  not  be  built  In  any  free  econon^. 

"If  fast  rsaotors  can  be  built  with  chesp 
mou^  rsp***l  costs  and  good  enough  fuel- 
cycle  costs  to  be  able  to  utilize  plutonlua 
and  give  ebeap«r  power  costs  than  water  i«. 
actors  and.  oaore  lmiK>rtantly,  than  the  lov- 
er cost  H.T.OA.'b,  then  and  only  then  wouij 
there  be  JustiScatlon  for  building  fast  breed- 
ers for  Plutonium  use.  This  does  not  meu 
that  the  building  of  low  gain  breeders  can 
be  Justified  through  the  fallacious  su-guaient 
that  a  'home  for  plutonlum'  must  be  found.- 

In  this  argument.  Dr.  de  Hoffmann  sought 
to  dispute  those  backers  of  breeder  reecton 
who  claim  that  breeders  would  be  required 
to  use  up  the  plutonlum  that  would  result 
from  the  thermal  reactors  and  would  hsvt 
the  plus  of  providing  additional  fissionable 
material  that  would  then  be  In  short  supply. 
Dr.  de  Hoffmann  contends  that  If  H.T.GJit 
were  given  the  go-aheod  now,  the  nation 
could  assure  Itself  that  by  19S5  It  would 
have  no  need  for  more  than  250  000  toai 
of  uranium. 

General  Atomic  is  buUdlng  a  330,000-kilo- 
watt  H.T.QJl.  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 
pany of  Ocdorado  under  the  A.E.C.'i  power 
reactor  demonstration  program.  The  plaot, 
known  as  the  Port  St.  Vraln  nuclear  gen- 
erating station.  Is  scheduled  for  operation 
in  1070  and  is  expected  to  have  an  efficiency 
of  about  40  per  cent. 

This  Is  In  Une  with  Dr.  de  Hoffmann'i 
planning.  He  has  called  for  a  consistent  na- 
tional program  that  would  have  these  three 
elements: 

Recognition  that  the  H.T.O.R.  actually 
exists  and  shoiild  be  given  heavy  weight  In 
planning  the  orer-all  atomic  energy  effort. 

Immediate  smergence  of  gas-cooled  tech- 
nology as  a  rsal  cost  savings,  to  be  encour- 
aged by  the  Ooremment  for  rapid  introduc- 
Uon  of  thermal  gas-oooled  systems. 

The  chanc*  for  developing  "truly  uselul 
breeders"  by  means  of  gas  cooling,  combined 
with  the  emergence  of  the  gas -cooled  tech- 
nology capitalized  by  both  the  utilities  lad 
the  Govemmsut. 


Historic  WbUewater  Waterway:  Canal 
Memorial  Expanding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrV'ES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Franklin  County,  Ind.,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple of  historic  and  modem-day  tech- 
nology existing  practically  side  by  aide. 

I  speak  of  the  Whitewater  Canal  Statt 
Memorial,  a  restoration  of  a  century-oU 
transportation  system,  and  the  new 
Brookville  Reservoir,  now  under  con- 
struction. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  attraction  ct 
a  tranquil  canal  and  lock  system  whldi 
was  for  a  short  time,  an  Important  arte? 
of  trade  in  the  early  1800's.  Fourteen 
miles  of  the  ancient  76-mile-long  water- 
way have  been  restored  and  today  eanr 
tourists  on  a  replica  of  the  old  canal 
boats. 

Less  than  8  miles  away,  huge  eartti- 
moving  macMnes  are  creating  a  7,79l- 
acre  multipurpose  reservoir  on  wtiA 
modem  blgfa-powered  pleasure  craft  w 
be  carrying  visitors  in  the  future. 


An  account  of  the  history  of  the  White- 
yn,t/^  Canal  and  the  development  of  the 
State  memorial  on  a  part  of  that  water- 
ing appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of  Out- 
(joor  Indiana,  which  is  published  by  the 
State  department  of  natural  resources. 

The  memorial,  near  Metamora,  Ind., 
already  is  attracting  hundreds  of  visitors 
to  the  area.  The  Brookville  Reservoir, 
when  completed,  will  attract  many  hun- 
(]reds  more. 

The  historic  Whitewater  Talley,  once 
the  center  of  the  State's  transportation 
system,  now  promises  to  become  a  center 
for  tourism. 

I  Include  this  excellent  artldie: 

HISTORIC      Whitbwat»i      Watdiwat — Canajl 

MSMOBIAL    BXPANDOCO 

(By  Herbert  R.  HUl) 

Steadily  increasing  popularity  of  the 
Whitewater  Canal  State  Memorial  at  Meta- 
mora, In  Franklin  Co\inty,  has  prompted 
plaai  for  expanded  facilities  there.  The  Im- 
prorements,  now  being  made  by  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  will  per- 
mit more  extensive  and  safer  parking  by 
those  who  wish  to  Insjject  the  canal  and  Its 
unnsual  facilities  and  to  stroll  through  his- 
toric Metamora  Itself. 

When  Indiana  came  Into  the  Union  In 
1816,  the  subject  of  Internal  bnproveznents 
was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  settlers. 
They  wanted  to  develop  their  own  farms  and 
they  wanted  more  advantageous  ways  to 
market  their  crops  and  send  thetn  back  Bast 
«  down  the  Mississippi. 

Public  pressure  for  these  improvements 
mounted  rapidly  as  more  and  more  of  the 
Hoosler  hinterland  wm  opened  for  settle- 
ment. The  menace  of  British-Incited  Indian 
terrorism  had  practically  uided  with  the 
winning  of  the  War  of  1812.  Opening  of  the 
Brie  Canal  In  1825.  the  first  operation  of 
nUlway  trains  out  of  Baltimore  beginning  In 
18S0,  and  projection  of  the  Cumberland  Road 
(the  National  Road )  westward  through  cen- 
tral Indiana  beginning  in  1820  had  demon- 
itrsted  the  great  economic  value  of  more 
adequate  transportation. 

In  1828  the  Michigan  Road  was  started  to 
Uke  Michigan  via  VeraalUes,  Qreensburg, 
ShelbyrUle  and  Indianapolis.  A  short  demon- 
ftntion  railroad  was  built  at  ShelbyvUle  in 
1884  to  promote  the  sale  of  railway  stocks. 
The  people  of  the  Whitewater  Valley,  at  that 
time  the  most  populous  part  of  Indlansi, 
mn  determined  to  construct  their  own 
tTMuportatlon  artery  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
they  were  foremost  in  pushing  the  great  In- 
ternal Improvements  Act  which  was  passed 
hy  the  1836  Indiana  Legislature. 

This  very  ambitious  program  called  for 
•t&tewlde  construction — simultaneously — of 
munerous  new  highways,  railways  and 
«*osl«.  The  state  was  to  encourage  private 
Inreetment  by  putting  up  much  of  the 
laoney  at  the  outset.  The  appropriation 
totalled  one-third  of  the  value  of  aU  tax- 
Mt  property  In  the  young  state. 

Construction  costs  Invariably  exceeded 
wlinstes.  Hard  times  discouraged  private 
lOTestors  from  buying  bonds  as  rapidly  as 
1^  been  expected.  Engineers  hadn't  figured 
«  »U  the  hazards  of  terrain  and  weather 
Md  construction  superintendents  were  not 
•*»»y»  experienced  or  efficient.  The  Inevlt- 
we  result  was  that  Indiana  went  bankrupt 
Meause  its  credit  had  been  greatly  over- 
OMnded.  The  debacle  resulted  in  the  pro- 
'won  la  the  new  Indiana  Constitution  of 
«»i  (still  in  force)  that  the  state  govern - 
■>Mt  could  not  again  contract  debts. 

™*  provision,  virtually  unique  among  the 
"™»1  states,  has  kept  Indiana  on  a  pay-as- 
W-grow  basis  and  it  has  spared  Hooslers 
"•peat  cost  of  taxing  themselves  to  pay  the 
"rf*t  on  past  obligauons. 

advocates  of  the  Whitewater  Canal  lost  no 
"M  after  the  1836  LegUlature  acted    They 


projected  a  barge  canal  which  would  extend 
from  Lawrenceburg  on  the  Ohio  River  north- 
ward to  at  least  as  far  as  the  National  Road 
(now  U.S.-40).  Contracts  for  the  first 
section,  from  Lawrenceburg  to  Brookville, 
were  let  Sept.  15,  1836.  The  final  cost  was 
t66,665.  which  was  a  lot  of  money  to  those 
days. 

The  first  canal  boat  reached  Brookville  on 
June  8,  1839.  Next  day,  two  more  arrived. 
This  was  sensational  news  throughout  the 
New  Frontier.  Communities  farther  north 
along  the  propxDsed  route,  as  weU  as  farm 
folk  and  villages  for  50  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  route,  were  unprecedently  excited.  A 
group  of  Cincinnati  business  men  promptly 
proposed  another  leg  of  the  canal  to  estond 
to  their  community,  thus  trying  to  main- 
tain its  stature  as  the  Queen  City  of  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

There  were  repeated  washouts,  dike  col- 
lapses and  traffic  tleups.  The  tonnage  was 
not  neso-ly  as  great  as  along  the  Brie,  and 
since  there  were  fewer  boats  there  were  fewer 
brawls  and  fights  among  the  boat  operator* 
than  along  the  Buffalo-Albany  ditch.  De- 
spite Incidents  and  setbacks,  work  was 
pressed  forward  and  the  BrookvlUe-to-Laurel 
segment  was  completed  in  1843,  Including  the 
present  Metamora  stretch.  In  1847  the  canal 
was  extended  on  past  ConnersvUle  and  Cam- 
bridge City  to  Hagerstown. 

Thus  the  canal  was  76  miles  long,  with  a 
faU  of  490  feet.  TTiere  were  56  canal  locks. 
Seven  feeder  dams  supplied  water  at  Inter- 
vals from  the  west  fork  of  the  Whitewater 
River. 

The  canal  boats,  towed  by  6  to  8  horses 
or  mule  which  were  hitched  tandem  and 
which  were  changed  every  10  miles  or  so, 
attained  a  speed  of  3  miles  per  hour  for 
freighters  and  up  to  6  miles  per  hour  fos" 
passenger  carriers.  Freight  rates  were  far 
less  than  anything  ever  before  heard  of. 
Formerly  drovers  had  walked  as  they  herded 
their  animals  to  such  meatpacking  centers 
as  Cincinnati,  Madison  and  Louisville.  Now 
they  could  find  a  loading  dock  every  few 
miles  and  boat  ready  to  take  their  stock  and 
produce  aboard. 

The  round-trip  fare  for  a  passenger  from 
Cincinnati  to  Hagerstown  was  $3.  The  east- 
west  stage  coaches  continued  along  the  Na- 
tional Road,  but  the  canal  shared  heavily  In 
the  traffic  along  the  old  Brookville  Road 
(now  U.  S.  Highway  52) . 

But  canal  superiority  was  relatively 
short-lived.  Completion  of  the  Madison  & 
IndlanapoUfl  Railroad  in  1847  and  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  other  railroads  put 
the  steam  cars  ahead  of  all  other  transpor- 
tation by  the  end  of  the  CivU  War.  For  In- 
stance, produce  from  Rush  County.  Hancock 
County  or  Henry  County,  which  formerly 
had  gone  by  canal  now  was  put  aboard  cars 
at  RushvlUe,  and  then  moved  southwest- 
ward  via  Shelbyvllle  to  Columbus,  then  It 
was  then  headed  southward  through  Ver- 
non to  Madison. 

In  1866  the  Whitewater  Railroad  Com- 
pany, now  a  p>art  of  the  New  York  Central 
System,  bought  then  canal  property  (except 
for  certain  water  supply  rights  for  Brook- 
ville). The  old  tow-path  was  converted  Into 
a  railroad  bed.  Today,  below  Metamora,  you 
can  see  sections  of  highway,  railway  and 
canal  running  parallel  toward  the  south. 

Whitewater  Canal  State  Memorial  Is  com- 
prised of  14  miles  of  the  original  canal.  The 
Laurel  feeder  dam  above  Metamora  has  been 
restored  and  it  Is  the  starting  point  for 
canoe  trips  down  the  canal  past  Metamora. 
There  are  several  short  portages  before  the 
canal  arrived  at  "The  Tumble,"  a  waterfall 
at  the  old  Metamora  grist  mill.  Then 
canoeists  may  proceed  right  through  Meta- 
mora, with  its  old  houses  lining  both  banks 
of  the  canal,  to  operative  Millvllle  Dock, 
whose  restoration  permits  the  same  sort  of 
passage  that  carried  canal  boats  up  and 
down  stream  through  the  various  locks. 
Several  low  bridges  which  were  built  across 


the  canal  after  it  was  abandoned  are  now 
being  eliminated.  This  will  permit  easl» 
passage  for  canoes  and  small  boats.  One  of 
these  bridges  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Meta- 
mora. A  turnaround  Is  being  buUt  for  mo- 
torists using  the  south  bank  of  the  canal 
for  sight-seeing  through  Metamora  and  past 
the  restored  canal  aqueduct.  Dismantling  of 
this  bridge  also  will  eliminate  a  hazardous 
upgrade  approach  to  busy  U.S.  62,  which  Is  a 
few  rods  north  of  Metamora  and  above  the 
town's  level. 

Plans  call  for  the  grist  mill  to  be  developed 
Into  a  canal  era  museum  of  sorts.  At  present 
the  old  mill,  and  the  waterfall  beside  It,  are 
favorites  of  camera  fans.  So  is  the  wooden 
aqueduct,  originally  built  in  1843,  which 
carried  the  canal  above  a  small  stream.  The 
aqueduct,  thought  to  be  unique  In  America, 
was  restored  In  1948  and  includes  some  of 
the  original  timbers. 

Hiking  and  fishing  as  well  as  boating  are 
popular  along  the  canal.  A  canal-side  rest 
park  and  picnic  ground  have  been  buUt 
along  U.S.  52  a  mile  below  Metamora. 

Beginning  May  30  and  throughout  the 
season,  a  motorized  launch — simulating  a 
canal  boat — will  o{>erate  dally.  The  one-hour 
trip  Includes  passage  up-canal  to  the  town 
of  Metamora  and  then  back  again,  which 
means  of  course  two  trips  through  MUlvUle 
Lock.  Boat  rides  cost  50  cents  for  adults 
and  25  cents  for  children  under  12. 

Metamora's  old  canal-front  houses  also 
merit  foot-tour  Inspection.  The  town  was  a 
thriving  shipping  point  during  canal -boom 
days,  and  numerous  structures  have  sxirvlved. 

Metamora  is  68  miles  southeast  of  In- 
dlanap>oll8  and  45  miles  northwest  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Whitewater  State  Park,  south  ot 
Liberty,  is  20  miles  from  Metamora  on  the 
east  fork  of  the  Whitewater.  That  park  has 
good  fadltles  for  camping,  swimming,  boat- 
ing  and  horseback  riding. 

Between  Whitewater  State  Park  and  the 
historic  and  scenic  Franklin  county -seat  of 
Brookville  Is  the  new  BrookvUle  Reservoir. 
When  completed  It  will  open  up  another 
large  new  public  recreation  area  In  eastern 
Indiana. 

Also,  south  of  Metamora,  via  State  High- 
way 229  and  then  U.8.  Highway  421,  is  Ver- 
sailles State  Park.  This  Is  all  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  In  southeastern 
Indiana. 


Flag  Protocol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all 
Members  of  the  House  were  justly  proud 
to  take  part  in  the  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
in  these  Chambers  last  week.  However, 
in  looking  at  some  of  the  pictures  taken 
in  the  House  Chamber  during  the  pres- 
entation of  the  colors,  I  notice  that  some 
Members  were  uncertain  as  to  the  proper 
response  when  the  nag  is  passing  by.  I 
rather  suspect  that  this  uncertainly 
about  whether  to  stand  at  attention  oi* 
place  the  hand  over  the  heart  is  not 
limited  merely  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  I  believe  it  might  be  helpful 
to  list  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Public  Law  829— 77th  Con- 
gress, popularly  known  as  "The  Flag 
Code."  It  is  the  only  Federal  law  dealing 
with  the  display  and  use  of  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  by  civilians  and  ci- 
vilian groups.  As  the  excerpt  shows,  d- 
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vllians.  not  wearing  any  headdress, 
should  place  their  rtght  hand  over  their 
heart  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a 
parade  or  In  a  review. 

SicnoN  »— Public  Law  77-829 
That  during  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or 
lowering  the  flag  or  when  the  flag  la  passing 
In  a  parade  or  In  a  review,  all  persons  present 
should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and 
salute.  Tlioee  present  In  uniform  should  ren- 
der the  military  salute.  When  not  In  uniform. 
men  should  remove  the  headdress  with  the 
right  hand  holding  It  at  the  left  shoulder, 
the  hand  being  over  the- heart.  Men  without 
hats  shotild  salute  In  the  same  manner. 
Aliens  should  stand  at  attention.  Women 
should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  in  the  mov- 
ing column  should  be  rendered  at  the  mo- 
ment the  flag  passes. 


Urban  League:  The  Guilt  Sickness  of 
Intellectual  Morons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  June  19.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   so   that 
our  colleagues  can  better  understand  the 
dck  type  of  people  who  are  working 
against    our    society— its    morals    and 
standards,    and   in    favor   of   riots   and 
bloodshed,  I  insert  the  following  article 
from  the  Sunday  Star  for  June  18  In  the 
Record.  Noting  further  that  McLean,  Va., 
Is  miles  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  certainly  not  a  ghetto — or  even  a 
middle-class  neighborhood. 
Tbt   Out  Ghetto   Values,   Urbak   Leaguees 
Ubced 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 
Washington  Urban  League  director  Ster- 
ling Tucker  yesterday  described  rioting  as  a 
"low  form  of  communication  by  people  who 
seek  to  get  a  response  from  a  society  that 
■eems  to  be  deaf  to  their  needs." 

He  delivered  the  keynote  address  at  the 
annual  Institute  of  the  board,  staff  and  com- 
mittees of  the  league,  held  In  the  open  air 
at  the  McLean.  Va.,  estate  of  board  member 
Mortimer  C.  Lebowltz. 

Repeatedly  Interrupted  by  low-flying  Jeta, 
Tucker  told  the  200  Urban  Leaguers  that  so- 
ciety needs  to  help  provide  the  four  baalc 
drives  for  ghetto-dwellers — needs  for  re- 
sponse, recognition,  security  and  new  experi- 
ences. 

He  urged  society  to  tackle  the  problems  of 
the  troubled  by  adopting  for  awhile  the 
Tslues  of  these  problem  people. 
Kxnas  VALux  ststcm 
"1  would  like  for  society  to  throw  away 
the  middle  claae  value  system  for  10  years — 
Itll  get  along  without  the  constant  remind- 
ers— and  adopt  the  value  system  of  persons 
In  trouble  and  biilld  upon  the  laws  and 
morality  of  this  group  and  see  what  hap- 
pens," Tucker  said. 

"Let  us  build  strength  within  their  own 
system  and  see  what  happens.  We  talk  about 
maintaining  strong  family  ties  on  the  one 
hand  and  outlawing  common  law  marriages 
on  the  other. 

"Let  us  look  flrst  at  what  common  law 
marriages  can  do.  If  we  outlaw  them  we 
would  destroy  a  substantial  part  of  a  family 
system ;  we  will  pvill  out  from  some  famUles 
the  only  male  figure  a  boy  has  ever  known. 


and  we  wlU  pull  out  from  some  the  only 
econonxlc  support  they  have. 

"We  wo«t  reduce  welfare  roUs  but  Increase 
them." 

Tucker  said  riots  once  w«e  regarded  •» 
weapons  of  change,  but  are  now  toolfl  of 
seeking  response.  He  said  he  once  thought 
riots  were  spontaneous,  but  now  feels  they 
can  be  started. 

"I  view  rioting  as  a  tool  of  communication 
that  more  and  more  people  will  accept.  Man 
needs  to  be  heard,  needs  people  to  respond 
to  him. 

"The  Urban  League's  new  alert  system 
seeks  to  determine  if  it  Is  possible  to  buUd 
a  higher  form  of  communication  to  some 
people  in  our  society  who  make  decisions." 

CONTKIBUTIONS    IGNOaED 

Regarding  the  need  for  recognition.  Tucker 
indicated  that  society  has  faUed  to  recog- 
nize the  contributions  made  by  troubled  peo- 
ple, and  only  now  is  it  doing  so,  but  "In  a 
rltuallsUc  fashion. 

"We  have  made  the  value  of  life  In  the 
ghetto  very  cheap.  And  when  the  ghetto  re- 
sponds la  relationship  to  this  evaluation, 
responds  In  the  way  we  expected  it,  society 
becomes  very  upset. 

"We're  confused.  We  look  at  the  ghetto  In 
the  way  we  want  it  to  respond." 

Tucker*  keynote  set  the  tone  for  a  series 
of  workshops  that  followed  his  opening  re- 
marks. Participants  were  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  Negroes  In  the  fields  of  housing, 
health  and  welfare,  employment  and  educa- 
tion. 

Workshop  leaders  were  Hal  Levlne.  chief 
planner.  National  Capital  Downtown  Oom- 
mittee,  on  housing;  Mrs.  Patricia  Wald,  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Committee  on  Crime 
In  the  District,  health  and  welfare;  Prank 
Hollls.  manpower  director  of  the  United 
Planning  Organization,  employment:  and 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Seldon.  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  head  of  the 
Urban  Bervices  Corps,  education. 


Perh{4}s  some  company  who  scaoi 
these  pages  might  be  looking  for  jut 
such  a  process.  If  so  It  may  contact  Ver- 
non R.  Powell,  35  59th  Place,  Loo| 
Beach,  CaUf.  90803.  Frankly,  this  is 
about  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  help 
him  with  his  problem. 


Reactor  Grade  Extruded  Zircaloy  Tubing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  mak- 
ing these  remarks  because  I  know  that 
various  United  States  and  foreign  Inter- 
ests In  the  nuclear  reactor  field  usually 
monitor  what  Is  said  In  Congress. 

A  new  method  to  manufacture  zircaloy 
tubing  by  the  extrusion  process  has  been 
developed  by  one  of  my  constituents.  He 
claims  the  tubing  produced  by  this  proc- 
ess has  a  crystalline  structure  reorlenta- 
tatlOTi  which  results  in  a  slower  corrosive 
and  deterioration  rate;  also  that  the 
process  produces  a  thinner  wall  tube. 
The  former  quality  would  permit  longer 
life  reactor  fuel  elements  and  the  latter 
quality  would  work  toward  neutron 
economy.  Both  qualities  would  tend  to 
improve  reactor  economics. 

The  difflculty  with  the  process  Is  that 
a  large  Investment  is  required  for  suita- 
ble extrusion  machinery.  I  am  told  that, 
although  test  reports  by  the  Ehi  Pont 
Co.  imder  contract  with  the  AEC 
in  part  suwx)rt  the  above  claimed  ad- 
vantages, the  patent  holder  has  been  un- 
able to  interest  tubing  manufactures  be- 
cause of  these  costs. 


Castro's  Export  of  Violent  Revolulioi 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  made  reference  recently 
to  Venezuda's  request  to  the  Organla- 
tlon  of  American  States  that  some  fom 
of  OAS  action  be  taken  In  response  to 
Castro  Cube's  organized  subversive  effort 
against  Latin  American  countries. 

In  this  connection  I  request  that  i 
newspaper  item  by  Mr.  Carl  T.  Rowan. 
appearing  In  the  Sunday  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  June  18,  be  reproduced  here 
for  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as 
follows: 

Cuba's  Active  StravmsioN  or  Lattn  Ameuo 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 
Some  weeks  ago  Mexican  security  poUa 
swooped  down  on  Victor  Hugo  Martinez  and 
arrested  him  for  arms  smuggling.  Martina. 
a  member  oT  Ouatemala's  Communist  Pvty. 
had  been  shipping  arms  from  Mexico  to 
rebels  in  Guatemala. 

Mexican  poUce  staked  out  at  Martlnw! 
house  and  were  soon  rewarded  with  an  lnt«t- 
esting  visitor. 

Julian  Lope*  Diaz,  third  secretary  and 
cultural  attache  of  the  Cuban  EmbssBj  In 
Mexico  City,  came  to  caU  on  Martinez.  Mm- 
lean  police  grabbed  him  and  found  that  ta 
had  $6,000  in  small  bills  in  his  pocket. 

Lopez,  a  former  Cuban  intelligence  agem 
in  Chile,  had  l>een  directing  the  Mtlrt 
Cuban  arms  smuggling  program  from  tte 
embassy  In  Mexico.  The  Mexican  governmect 
ousted  him.  But  not  before  Mexican  agena 
learned  that  Lopez's  wife  was  Irlna  Trapote 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Trapote,  a  Sorin 
undercover  agent. 

And  Irlna  is  the  ex-wlfe  of  Ramiro  Valdei 
Cuba's  minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  bee 
of  both  the  secret  police  apparatus  1mK1< 
Cuba  and  the  agents  and  other  macliliiwy 
designed  to  "export  revolution"  to  oth« 
countries. 

Three  weeks  ago.  four  Cubans  were  sur- 
prised deUverlng  men  and  suppUea  to  tli( 
shores  of  Venezuela.  Two  who  were  seiwi 
alive  confessed  to  being  military  ofilcerj  anii 
members  of  a  special  commando  unit  it 
Cuba's  General  Directorate  of  Intelligence 
(DGI). 

The  two  commandoes  were  carryiai 
•  10,000  in  United  States  bills.  Castro  «»; 
firmed  that  they  were  "Cuban  volunt»en 
and  said  he  was  "proud  of  "em." 

In  Bolivia  four  days  ago,  the  army  datori 
that  17  Cubans  are  fighting  with  a  p«™» 
group  that  has  killed  30  Bolivian  soldien  B 
recent  Jungle  clashes.  Bolivians  cU» 
Cuban-trained  Brazilians.  Argcntinian»»» 
Peruvians  are  also  in  the  rebel  8"'"'^^ 
that  the  whole  band  Is  financed  by  Oii» 
I  have  been  told  by  authoritative  aotn* 
that  Cuba's  DOI  is  now  spending  •l;!"^ 
lion  a  month  to  support  stepped-up  P"*"* 
warfare  in  Latin  America.  Most  of  the  m^ 


latinos  already  trained  In  Havana  and  re- 
turned to  their  native  countries  since  Castro 
cgnie  to  power. 

XI  Cuban  subversion  worsens,  as  many 
diplomats  say  it  wUl.  a  name  to  remember  is 
Manuel  Pinlero,  known  as  "Barba  Roja,"  or 
•  Red  Beard."  Pinlero  (educated  at  Columbia 
University  and  married  to  a  Connecticut  girl, 
Lorna  Birdsell)  is  director  of  the  DOI  and  as 
such  heads  a  Cuban  espionage  apparatus  far 
more  elaborate  than  either  United  States 
citizens  or  Latin  Americans  realize. 

A  half-dozen  Soviet  advisers  are  attached 
to  the  DGI  and  the  Russians  clearly  are 
financing  Plniero's  operation,  directly  and 
indirectly. 

Castro  has  publicly  listed  Bolivia.  Colom- 
bia, Guatemala  and  Venezuela  as  targets  for 
revolution. 

Bolivia  appears  to  be  the  area  of  prime 
concentration  now,  primarily  because  it  is 
militarily  weak  and  its  political  structure 
is  fragile  and  beset  by  rivalries. 

But  the  apple  of  Castro's  envious  eye  Is 
Venezuela.  He  would  like  her  oil  to  give  Cuba 
the  strong  economic  base  with  which  to  carry 
out  what  Castro  thinks  is  his  role  as  saviour 
of  Latin  America. 

But  Venezuela  is  also  the  prime  target  be- 
ause  It  is  the  best  example  of  a  democracy 
In  the  area  and  the  Ccmmimists  feel  It  can- 
not be  permitted  to  thrive. 

Orthodox  Communist  parties  in  Latin 
America  used  to  complain  about  the  Pldel- 
Utas  coming  into  their  countries  and  stir- 
ring up  trouble  "prematurely."  The  orthodox 
Communists  now  are  cooperating,  in  Intel- 
ligence and  other  progrrams,  vrtth  Castro's 
forces.  This  suggests  that  the  Russians  may 
no  longer  be  restraining  Castro,  and  may 
eren  have  authorized  the  party  apparatus  to 
cooperate. 

Interestingly.  Cuba  recently  made  public 
a  pr<^)OBaJ.  supposedly  vwitten  by  the  long- 
mlaslng  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  to  open  up 
major  rebellions  in  Latin  America  so  as  to 
take  the  pressure  off  Vietnam. 

Ueanwhlle,  the  DOI  is  busy  spreading 
agents  all  over  Africa.  Some  700  uniformed 
Cubans  are  now  In  Congo  Brazzaville. 
Another  700  Africans  have  been  trained  In 
Havana  and  returned  to  their  home  coun- 
bles. 

Significantly,  all  the  Cubans  sent  to  Africa 
by  Castro  are  Negroes. 

Very  clearly,  the  Uttle  Caribbean  island  of 
Cuba  looms  large  in  Soviet  plans  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  communism. 


Is    to    train    Insurgents,    with    some 
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CHftoB,  N  J.,  Celebrates  50th  Anniversary 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JESSET 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  city  of 
^ton.  N.J..  is  celebrating  this  year  the 
SOth  anniversary  of  Its  chartering. 

Clifton  was  Incorporated  as  a  city  on 
April  26,  1917,  although  it  had  existed 
»»  part  of  the  township  of  Acquacka- 
wmk  since  1693.  The  area  in  northern 
WW  Jersey  had  been  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1684.  The  Clifton  section  of 
A«mackanonk  Township  was  con- 
cerned primarily  with  farming  and  saw 
»na  grist  milling  in  its  early  days.  The 
magazine.  Ladies'  Rome  Journal,  was 
rounded  here. 

n.S^  April  1917,  the  city  has  had  a 
Wrtod  of  uninterrupted  progress.  There 
"a  remarkable  diversification  of  Indus- 
"y  in  the  community  and  there  is  vir- 


tually no  slum  problem.  The  family  in- 
come from  1960  was  the  highest  of  any 
large  munlcit>ality  in  the  State  and  the 
per  capita  cost  for  municipal  services  is 
the  lowest  in  the  State. 

I  am  happy  to  wish  Clifton  and  its 
mayor.  Joseph  Vanecek,  and  its  city 
manager.  William  Holster,  another  50 
years  of  continued  progress  in  this,  its 
golden  jubilee  year. 


Riots  Most  Be  Stopped 
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Mr.  JONE»  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distressing  reports  of  violence,  riots, 
and  disrespect  for  the  law  are  flaring 
again  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the 
country.  The  same  groups  of  agitators, 
however,  appear  to  be  connected  with 
these  terrible  outbreaks  of  chaos,  confu- 
sion, and  outright  criminal  activity. 

We  have  condemned  foreign  dictators 
who  seek  advantage  with  threats  to  dis- 
rupt peace  among  nations  and  subject 
neighboring  peoples  to  harassment  and 
subjugation.  To  avoid  open  warfare,  our 
NatlOTi  has  properly  sought  to  settle  these 
problems  within  the  framework  of  Inter- 
national law  and  justice.  On  occasion, 
this  Nation  finds  it  necessary  to  assert 
authority  and  enforce  the  law  in  terms  of 
power  which  can  be  imderstood  by  the 
lawless. 

In  our  own  communities,  we  must  not 
condone  that  which  we  condemn  abroad. 
Just  as  we  seek  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  against  aggressors 
who  would  flaunt  the  rule  of  law  among 
nations,  responsible  citizens  at  home 
must  demonstrate  beycmd  any  doubt  that 
public  order  and  law  will  prevail.  To  do 
less  Is  to  erode  the  very  foundation  of  our 
civilization. 

Regardless  of  the  participants,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  for  the  strife  to 
which  so  many  communities  are  l)elng 
subjected.  There  Is  no  contention  by  the 
rioters  which  could  merit  the  destruction 
resulting  from  this  lawless  activity. 

The  loss  of  life.  Injury,  and  damage 
resulting  from  riots  are  tragic  enough, 
but  it  is  far  worse  that  the  rioters  Ignore 
and  disavow  the  most  basic  principles 
of  our  civilization.  Clearest  among  these 
Is  that  law  and  order  must  prevail  for 
the  fulfillment  of  freedom,  and  that  re- 
sp<)nslbillty  Is  the  handmaiden  of  liberty. 
And  when  you  consider  that  means  exist 
for  lawful  protest  and  redress  of  griev- 
ances, the  riots  seem  even  more  futile. 

When  the  disorder  is  ended,  the  dead 
are  buried,  the  fires  extinguished,  and 
the  rubble  removed  from  the  streets,  the 
original  contention  or  problem  remains. 
This  lawless  action  builds  no  play- 
grounds; provides  no  job  training;  alters 
to  no  degree  our  Nation's  commitments; 
enlarges  In  no  way  aciulemic  freedom; 
erases  not  a  single  word  from  the  law 
of  the  land.  Moreover,  as  the  damage  Is 
counted,  those  who  Incited  the  mobs  will 


have  moved  elsewhere  to  new  violence. 
in  many  cases. 

Thoughtful  and  responsible  citizens 
must  still  seek  to  resolve  the  problems 
and  contentions  through  lawful  process 
and  hard  work. 

Within  the  family  of  nations  it  has 
long  been  clear  that  the  appeasement  of 
aggressors  is  a  self-defeating  road  which 
leads  to  greater  deterioration  of  law  and 
international  order.  Within  our  commu- 
nities responsible  citizens  must  make 
clear  to  the  lawless  that  threats  and  dis- 
order will  not  be  rewarded  by  conces- 
sions. Appeasement  gives  sanction  to 
unlawful  action,  leads  to  greater  de- 
mands, and  strengthens  the  hand  of  law- 
less elements  in  the  community. 

To  capitulate  to  the  rioting  mobs 
weakens  the  very  foundations  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  by  law.  It  demon- 
strates to  the  lawless  that  violence  has 
a  reward.  It  Intimidates  the  weak  and 
uncommitted.  It  attracts  to  future  law- 
lessness those  who  want  to  t)e  on  the 
winning  side.  It  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves  In  the  present  or  future. 

The  time  to  suppress  riots  and  disor- 
ders Is  before  they  start.  This  requires 
a  considerable  show  of  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  the  responsible  elements  of  each 
community— a  solidarity  for  law,  order, 
and  progress.  It  must  he  clear  to  aU  that 
peace  will  prevail. 

When  lawless  elements  do  gain  control 
of  a  community  or  an  area,  outbreaks 
must  be  brought  promptly  under  control. 
No  civilization  can  tolerate  violence  and 
mass  crime. 

Both  prevention  and  control  of  these 
outbreaks  require  improved  support  for 
police  forces — support  stronger  than  em- 
brace of  a  slogan.  As  the  very  guardlsuis 
of  peace  within  a  community  the  police 
merit  greatly  increased  moral  support 
as  well  as  Improvements  in  number, 
financial  incentive,  and  equli»nent. 

Ironically,  the  moral  support  for  the 
police  seems  weakest  In  many  areas 
which  have  the  most  to  gain  from  a 
stable,  orderly  community.  The  abuse  to 
which  pHjIicemen  have  been  subjected  In 
many  areas  Is  appalling.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  the  policeman,  the  most  conven- 
ient symbol  of  the  community  in  a  com- 
plex society,  has  been  used  as  a  scapegoat 
for  personal,  social,  or  economic  failures. 
To  these  malcontents,  it  is  easier  to  blame 
their  problems  on  someone  else  than  to 
engage  in  constructive  activity  to  better 
their  plight. 

Although  the  destruction  of  the  lawless 
is  appalling,  we  must  remember  that  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  total  com- 
munity is  engaged  In  this  activity  at  this 
time.  An  even  smaller  number  Is  In- 
volved in  the  promotion  of  this  discord. 
For  every  individual  who  throws  a  brick, 
many  thousands  in  like  cireumstances  do 
not  become  Involved  In  this  lawless 
action. 

Those  who  are  preaching  anarehy  and 
violence,  who  advocate  violation  of  cer- 
tain laws,  are  out  of  step  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  community  and  any  sub- 
stantial segment  of  It.  Their  annolntment 
to  leadership  Is  not  from  the  people  but 
rather  from  their  own  hand.  It  is  en- 
hanced by  the  exposure  they  receive  in 
framing  their  appeals  In  terms  which 
Irritate,  shock,  or  upset. 
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It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  the  causes  they  avow. 
Thdr  very  method  of  operation  through 
violence,  division,  and  destruction  so 
alienates  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  as 
to  be  counterproductive. 

Those  who  foster  mass  crime  do  noth- 
ing to  eliminate  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions of  poverty  and  ignorance  to  which 
they  link  their  calls  to  violence.  That 
even  the  link  is  false  is  indicated  by  the 
vast  number  of  the  poor  and  unschooled 
who  are  still  good  citizens. 

Because  the  violence  and  mob  action 
and  threats  Is  more  serious  than  would 
be  indicated  by  the  total  of  dead  and  in- 
jTired  and  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed, it  is  imperative  that  every  re- 
sponsible citizen  make  his  position  clear 
In  support  of  law  and  order.  Failure 
to  do  so  gives  encouragement  to  the  law- 
less elements. 

Respect  for  the  law  is  the  very  heart  of 
our  dvUlzation  and  freedoms.  This  re- 
spect must  be  dwnonstrated  in  more  than 
words  and  slogans.  It  must  be  backed  up 
by  action  which  Includes  a  strong  per- 
sonal commitment  to  respect  and  obey 
the  laws,  proper  support  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  full  acceptance  of  a 
citizen's  responsibility  to  cooperate  with 
the  police  in  maintaining  peace  in  the 
community. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly  that 
each  Individual  Is  the  first  line  of  defense 
•gainst  lawlessness  and  criminal  acts. 
Other  segments  of  the  community— 
schoi^  churches,  organizations,  and 
governments — have  direct  obligations  In 
building  greater  respect  for  the  law.  But 
In  the  final  analysts  the  individual  Is  the 
most  Important  factor  In  preserving  law 
and  order. 

The  support  for  law  and  order  must 
be  unequivocal.  Selective  compliance 
with  the  law,  whether  by  indlvldxial  or 
community,  weakms  the  entire  fabric 
of  our  civilization  because  every  man's 
selection  for  compliance  will  differ. 

Likewise,  the  total  support  for  law  and 
order  is  undermined  with  appeasement 
of  lawless  elements.  Appeasement 
abridges  the  lawful  process  for  change 
and  gives  evidence  of  society's  willing- 
ness to  deviate  from  full  support  of  law 
and  order.  It  enhances  the  position  of 
those  who  would  bring  total  chaos  to  our 
civilization  In  an  effort  to  have  their  will 
prevaU. 

The  end  result  Is  that  no  law  survives 
save  the  law  of  the  Jungle — ^the  will  of 
the  strongest  or  largest  group  prevails. 


thousands  of  people  in  the  area.  The  hos- 
pital was  founded  In  1926  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

In  commemoration  of  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  Vts  founding  a  book  has  Just 
been  published  about  the  hospital  en- 
titled "At  40:  The  Queen  of  Angels 
Story." 

The  book  contains  a  most  Interesting 
and  Informative  accoimt  of  the  hospital's 
founding  and  growth.  It  tells  an  inspiring 
story  of  years  of  dedication,  work,  and 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  many — from  the 
first  efforts  of  the  devoted  Franciscan 
Sisters  to  the  present-day  staff. 

A  dictionary  definition  of  a  hospital  is: 
"An  institution  where  the  sick  or  injured 
are  given  medical  or  surgical  care."  With 
regard  to  the  Queen  of  Angels  Hospital 
such  a  definition  is  woefully  inadequate. 
It  must  be  expanded  to  cover  the  love, 
tenderness,  and  devoted  care  provided  to 
the  many  patients  to  whcan  it  has  opened 
its  doors  during  its  40  years. 

To  Dr.  Robert  L.  Blackmun.  president 
of  the  hospital,  and  his  capable  and  de- 
voted associates,  Including  Mr.  Dan  M. 
Gann,  of  the  hospital  staff  who  authored 
the  book,  and  all  those  whose  work  has 
gone  into  founding  and  operating  Queen 
of  Angels  Hospital  over  the  years  I  want 
to  express  my  slncerest  congratulations 
and  gratitude. 
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The  Qneen  of  Angels  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  institutions  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  is  the  Queen  of  Angels  Hos- 
pital. 

In  the  40  years  this  hospital  has  been 
In  existence  It  has  provided  care  to  many 


U.N.  Peacekeeping:  Doe$  It  Help  or  Hurt? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OW    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  the  UJ^.  face  up  to  the  facts  in  the 
Mideast  situation.  A  realistic  approach 
demands  that  both  parties  in  this  Issue 
come  face  to  face  in  reaching  a  decision. 
Intermediaries  will  only  delay  a  solution. 
The  Israelis  and  Arabs  must  reach  an 
agreement  which  they  can  "shake"  on. 

On  Tliursday,  June  15,  Mr.  Chuck 
Dancey,  editor  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  wrote  a  fine  editorial  which  il- 
lustrates this  point  very  succinctly.  Un- 
der imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

U.N.  Peacekeeping:  Does  It  EtaJ*  oe  Htjbt? 
(By  C.L.  Dancey) 

The  United  NatlonB  baa  for  twenty  yeara 
carried  on  magnlfloent  humanitarian  works 
In  htkckward  countrlea  that  could  not  have 
been  done  by  any  other  instrument. 

It  waa  a  device  for  tunneling  American  aid 
to  places  that  woxildnt  take  It  from  Amertca, 
directly.  Its  hximanltarlan  function  has  been 
very  real. 

However,  as  a  peace-keeping  agency,  there 
Is  now  a  very  solid  question  of  whether  over 
all  It  ha«  not  done  more  harm  than  good — 
with  an  excellent  chance  that  It  Is  presently 
functioning  to  set  the  stage  for  war,  again. 
In  the  Middle  East  Instead  of  permit  a  real 
settlement. 

The  political  arm  o<  the  UN  has  been  po- 
Utical  indeed,  Ito  business  has  not  been 
peace,  but  an  arena  for  playing  cynical  In- 
tematlooal  politics. 

Thus,  the  UN  largely  Invented  and  created 
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a  series  of  "new  nations"  that  were  not  "nfc. 
tkiDs"  la  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  ««ri, 
and  gave  each  of  them  a  vote.  (Seversi  u* 
smaller  than  Peoria  and  Its  Immediate  e&. 
YlTons.  with  telbal  societies  and  tribal  loyal, 
ties  rather  than  national,  to  boot). 

Then,  to  curry  their  favor,  the  UN,  ttttlt, 
embarked  not  on  peace  but  a  "w.ir  of  ig.' 
gresslon"  with  UN  troops  in  the  Ck)ngo  to 
Impose  a  political  solution  there  that  would 
fit  the  prejudices  of  the  other  African  stst«». 
Meanwhile.  In  the  Middle  East,  the  tjh 
stepped  in  to  rescue  the  Arab  states  from 
any  necessity  to  negotiate  with  Israel  or  to 
reach  any  settlement  in  which  they  bore  a 
responsibility. 

This  constant  UN  intervention  made  it 
p>06Slble  for  Nasser  and  company  to  persat 
for  20  years  in  the  attitude,  propaganda,  and 
Invective  involved  in  claiming  that  lantl 
did  not  exist,  in  refusing  to  recognize  or 
negotiate  or  aooept  any  responsibilities  In 
relation  to  lisrael,  and  to  maintain  that  i 
•'state  of  permanent  war"  In  fact  existed  wlUi 
Israel. 

None  of  these  positions  would  have  been 
possible  had  It  been  necessary  for  tiie  Ante 
to  deal  directly  with  the  Israeli,  and  fliid  i 
settlement,  and  accept  responsibility  for  K, 
Thus  a  climate  for  war  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  agency  of  UN  Interfer- 
ence and  the  play  of  International  poUtlci 
In  the  are* — Indeed,  according  to  Anb 
claims  not  only  a  climate  but  a  formal  "state 
of  war." 

The  Israeli  have  done  very  well  for  them- 
selves and  were  totally  dedicated  to  peace 
and  urgent  and  eager  development  of  tliat 
land,  but  they  are  so  small  and  in  (ucb  a 
vulnerable  geographic  condition  that  lliey 
simply  cannot  tolerate  or  exist  in  a  penna- 
nent  condition  of  either  war  or  semlwar. 

Semi-war  is  vmbearable.  It  has  to  be  aB 
or  nothing  for  them. 

And  semi-war  carries  with  It  the  constant 
danger  of  war — not  only  In  the  Middle  East 
Thus  the  UN  has  repeatedly  stood  In  the 
way  of  a  genuine  BtablUzatlon  of  the  kid- 
dle East,  which  can  only  oome  by  Arabs  and 
Israeli  sitting  down  with  each  other  and 
figuring  out  how  to  live  together. 

The  Arabs  say  they  will  never  accept  the 
existence  of  Israel,  and  the  UN  says,  "Well 
keep  you  from  having  the  embajrasnnent 
Of  having  toP 

When  existence  Is  constantly  denied  tnd 
threatened,  how  can  there  be  a  solution? 
A  climate  for  peace? 

And  the  Arab  peoples  are  not  Intransigent 
One  look  at  the  civilians  in  Israeli-held  ter- 
ritories or  the  Arab  troop  masses  demon- 
strates that  all  too  well. 

Today.  It  Is  obvloiis  that  the  Israeli  would 
make  a  generous  settlement  in  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Arabs  in  exchange  for  di- 
rect Arab  responsibility  and  permanent  peace 
In  the  area, — as  they  wished  to  do  and  Bought 
to  do  ten  years  ago. 

Again,  the  UN  arteips  In  to  take  the  de- 
cision away  from  the  responsible  parties,  to 
relieve  the  Arab  states  of  any  future  respon- 
slblUty.  and  to  make  it  possible  lor  Naner 
to  contlnus  to  propagate  and  maintain  » 
stated  poUcy  for  the  eventual  destnictlon 
of  Israel. 

The  war  Is  over,  but  the  war  Is  being  «P' 
alive.  Instead  of  settled  by  the  busybody  ac- 
tivities of  the  UN.  and  the  conditions  to 
new  war  needlessly  maintained  .  .  .  '>**'"' 
it  suits  the  aims  of  the  Sortet  Union  and 
some  others  in  the  swirl  of  world  poUUo 
to  have  it  so.  .    .v  . 

The  tragedy  of  the  Middle  East  Is  »»« 
they  have  never  been  in  a  position  requlrttl 
them  to  solve  and  settle  their  dilemma  bt 
mutual  compromise — that  the  Issues  «» 
enmity  have  been  allowed  to  stand  after  thW 
tests  of  arms,  and  that  this  unique  posltloo 
has  been  possible  through  the  political  in»- 
nlpulatlona  of  the  UN. 

U  Thant's  abrupt  removal  of  UN  forctf 
In  a  move  that  was  not  merely  unilateral,  W 
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onl-personal.  triggered  this  war.  But  that 
fjf^^ioDBibie  "UN"  action  In  ciwitbig  tula 
mr  U  but  a  symptom. 

The  other  conditions  for  war  had  also  long 
Ijeen  maintained,  also,  by  the  Intem&tlonal 
political  manipulations  of  the  outside  pow- 
en  through  the  UN  agency. 

Tbe  UN  has  been  a  noble  dream,  but  one 
deglns  to  wonder  how  long  we  can  hold  up 
tbis  international  farce,  and  this  dangerous 
instrumentality,  on  the  basis  of  the  dream, 
alone. 


Tke  Honorable  Ralph  Harvey  Honored  at 
Pordue  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKI.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BELCI^pR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  following  remarks.  A  former 
cdile&gue  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine  has 
received  a  great  honor  from  Purdue 
University.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Ralph  Harvey  from  1951  to  1966  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Ralph 
was  &  very  valued  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  I  congratulate  Purdue  Uni- 
versity upon  recognizing  his  ability  and 
conferring  this  honor  upon  him.  His 
citation  reads  as  follows: 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  Purdue  Uni- 
Tenlty  School  of  Agriculture  In  1923,  Ralph 
Harrey  has  oompUed  an  outstanding  record 
at  achievement  in  the  advancement  of  scien- 
tific agriculture.  Not  only  has  he  been  a 
leader  in  agriculture,  htit  throughout  his 
career  as  teacher,  farmer,  and  public  servant, 
he  has  given  understanding  support  and 
ooostructlve  leadership  to  broad  educational 
programs,  particularly  programs  in  higher 
education. 

After  his  graduation  from  Purdue  he 
taujlit  vocational  agriculture  for  five  years. 
Bs  then  devoted  fuU  time  to  farming  and 
ttia  production  of  certified  seeds.  He  was  ac- 
tive In  the  Indiana  Com  Growers  Associa- 
tion and  the  Indiana  Seed  Certlvlcation 
Association. 

Ralph  Harvey's  career  as  a  public  servant 
la  government  began  with  his  election  to 
the  IMS  Indiana  General  Assembly.  He 
ierred  in  this  body  untU  his  election  to  the 
Bghtleth  Ctongress  in  1947.  Elected  to  fill  an 
imexpired  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, be  served  an  additional  eight  full 
terms  until  hla  retirement  In  January  1967. 
During  his  tenure  in  the  Congress  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Important  House  Committee 
«  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  helped  to 
wite  some  of  the  significant  agricultural 
legislation  of  the  laert  two  decades.  Through- 
out his  terms  in  the  Congress,  Ralph  Harvey 
•cUvely  supported  higher  education  and 
tmlverslty  research.  He  was  particularly  con- 
wned  with  the  educational  pjrograms  in 
whldi  Purdue  University  and  the  State  of 
Iixllana  has  a  substantial  interest. 

Today  he  Uves  near  New  Castle.  Indiana, 
M  the  family  farm  where  he  was  born. 
Tnrou^  his  business  and  commimlty  af- 
»w,  he  continues  to  provide  astute  leader- 
™p  in  the  field  of  scientific  agricvUture. 

Mr.  President,  for  his  personal  aooom|>lLBh- 
"j^  and  their  attendant  pubUo  benefits, 
«»eh  Ralph  Harvey  Is  presented  for  tbs 
»wart  of  academic  bonon  by  Purdus  Uni- 
Twalty. 


Th«  Case  for  GoTemment-SpoBsored  Re- 
fional  Ceatcn  for  the  TreatmeDt  of 
RbeoButoid  ArArtti* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  it  is  my 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress,  is 
most  fortunate  to  possess  one  of  the  fin- 
est medical  centers  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  and  related  facilities. 

A  distinguished  physician  and  profes- 
sor, Dr.  Howard  L.  Holley,  is  director  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Alabama's  Divi- 
sion of  Rhetmiatology. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Holley : 
Thx   Case   roa   Governmekt-Sponsoreo   Re- 
gional   Centers    pob    the    Treatment    or 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis 

(By  Howard  L.  Holley,  MJD.) 

The  recent  Institution  of  the  governmental 
program  for  care  of  cancer,  heart  and  stroke 
patients  will  do  much  to  alleviate  suffering, 
and,  indeed,  prevent  death  in  a  large  part  of 
the  sick  population  of  the  United  States. 

However,  there  is  also  an  urgent  and  com- 
pelling need  for  the  establishment  of  Re- 
gional Centers  for  the  diagnosis  and  care  of 
patients  with  rheumatic  diseases,  particularly 
those  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  These  dis- 
eases usually  are  not  killers  but  the  victims 
are  faced  with  a  Ufetlme  of  disease.  Although 
there  are  many  crippling  diseases  that  plague 
the  human  race.  few.  If  any,  are  accompanied 
by  the  constant  pain  suffered  by  those  with 
rhumatoid  arthritis.  Most  of  us  can  under- 
stand and  conceive  the  pain  for  a  short  dura- 
tion, but  the  fact  that  these  victims  have 
almost  continual  pain  day  in  and  day  out  is 
diificult  indeed  for  us  to  comprehend. 

The  age  of  Individuals  with  cancer  and 
strokes  Is  usually  past  middle  age,  but  rheu- 
matoid arthritis  usually  occurs  in  the  p>ro- 
ductive  years  of  life,  20  to  40  years  of  age. 
Indeed,  when  this  disease  occurs  In  a  family 
it  can  wreck  havoc  with  their  economic  and 
sociological  status. 

Unfortunately,  mtuiy  of  the  newer  methods 
of  treatment  odT  these  diseases  are  not  yet 
available  to  most  victims  of  this  disease.  Cer- 
tainly today  with  our  new  methods  of 
treatment,  much  of  the  dreaded  crippling  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  can  be  prevented.  We 
know  now  that  much  can  be  done  for  the 
weU-belng  and  comfort  of  these  luifortun&te 
Individuals  and  often  they  are  able  to  return 
to  a  normal  place  in  life.  Of  necessity,  such  a 
a  treatment  program  is  often  of  long  dura- 
tion and  private  financing  Is  easily  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  estimated  that  In  the  United  States 
today  there  are  approximately  70  cases  per 
1,000  people  with  definite  arthritis.  This  gives 
a  national  total  of  over  13.000,000  victims  of 
the  disease.  Many  of  these  are  not  able  to 
carry  on  their  xisual  occupation  and  are 
pitiftil,  painful  cripples  with  little  expecta- 
tion for  the  future  but  a  Ufetlme  of  suffer- 
ing. 

The  establishment  of  regional  centers 
would  make  avuilable  the  latest  in  diagnostic 
and  treatment  techniques  for  these  patients. 
Such  Centers  would  provide  not  only  special- 
ists for  the  care  of  thee«>  diseases  but  modem 
facilities  for  physical  medicine  and  rehabUl- 
tatloa  as  weU.  Ilils  program  oould  consti- 


tute a  concerted  attack  against  the  greatest 
crlppler  known  to  mankind.  It  would  bring 
the  best  research  knowledge  and  the  best 
trained  people  to  the  aid  of  every  povon  In 
the  nation  suffering  from  this  disease  In  an 
effective  and  efficient  manner. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  consider- 
able public  ai;>athy  ccMicemlng  the  ockre  of 
patients  with  rheximatoid  arthritis  but  it 
seems  timely  that  an  expansion  of  the  Re- 
gional Treatment  Centers  program  by  the 
Congress  should  be  Initiated  to  offer  relief 
to  these  unfortunate  Individuals. 


Reg:alatin£    the    Allowable    Harvest    of 
Timber  on  Federal  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

or   OBBQOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
timber  products  Industry  provides  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  In  southern 
Oregon,  and  Indeed  in  much  of  Oregon. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of 
Congresswoman  Grxen,  Congressman 
Ullman,  Congressman  Wyatt,  and  my- 
self the  following  memorial  from  the 
Oregon  Legislature: 

Okbcon  Lkjislative  Assembly— 1967  Ricuuii 
Session — Enrolled  House  Joint  Memorial  1 
(Sponsored  by  Representative  Robert  Smith. 

Senator  Cook.  Representatives  Bedingfleld. 

Ouderklrk,      Wilsdn,      Senators      Padeley. 

Hallock) 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Representatives  of  the  VnUed  Statet  of 
America,  in  Conffresa  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Plfty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  this  state  Is 
heavily  dependent  upon  timbra-  harvests,  and 
employment  in  the  forest  Industry  represents 
not  less  than  half  of  all  en:4>loyment  in 
manufacturing   in   this  state;    and 

Whereas  this  state  is  the  leeuUng  timber 
producer  in  the  United  States,  and  a  robust 
forest  industry  in  thU  state  contributes 
greatly  to  the  economic  weU-being  ot  the 
entire  nation;  and 

Whereas  a  majority  of  the  timber  reserves 
in  this  state  stand  upon  lands  now  under 
the  Jiu^sdictlon  of  the  National  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
and 

Whereas  the  Oregon  Legislative  Interim 
Committee  on  Public'  Lands  has  reported  to 
\is  that  In  the  course  of  its  studies  of  policies 
regarding  the  harvest  of  timbw  on  federal 
lands,  reliable  specialists  stated  that  the 
natural  mortality  rate  of  old  timber  on  such  ' 
lands  is  approximately  equal  to  the  rate  of 
harvest  allowed  on  such  lands;  and 

Whereas  the  Interim  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  an  accelerated  program  of  har- 
vesting old-growth  timber  not  only  will  re- 
duce loss  through  natural  mortality  but  also 
will  encourage  the  developing  of  reserves  of 
vigorous,    youthful    timber;    and 

Whereas  reputable  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  even-flow  concept  governing  timber 
harvesting  practices  may  in  some  Instances 
Impound  vast  capital  resouroes;  now, 
therefore. 
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Be  It  Beaolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Oongrees  of  tb«  United  States  Is 
znemflrUJiaed  to  cauae  a  study  to  be  made 
of  prncUce*  and  poUcles  oS  federal  agencies 
regulating  the  allowable  barveet  of  timber 
on  federal  lands  administered  by  such 
agencies.  It  la  urged  that  this  study  be  con- 
ducted on  a  priority  basts,  in  view  of  the 
urgency  and  gravity  of  the  question,  and  that 
it  consider  eepteclally  whether  the  concepts 
employed  In  deriving  timber-harvest  allow- 
ances are  best  suited  under  contemporary 
circumstances  to  produce  the  highest  ulti- 
mate sustained  yield  of  timber  products, 
while  benefitting  to  the  greatest  extent  prac- 
ticably those  localities  economically  depend- 
ent upon  the  forest  Industry. 

(2)  The  clerk  shall  cause  copies  of  this 
memorial  to  be  sent  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

GOP  Committee  on  Nnclear  Affairs  State- 
ment re  Red  Qiiaa  H-Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
the  following  is  today's  special  report  of 
the  chairman,  GOP  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Affairs,  regarding  the  Red  China 
H-bomb: 

RzD  China  Nucle&b  Proghess 
From:   Rep.  Craig  Hosmer,  Chairman,  GOP 

Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  House  GOP  Conference- 


continue  Mao  Tse-tung's  line  that  "atom 
bombs  are  paper  tigers"  imtU  Its  capabili- 
ties enlarge. 

4. — Red  China's  haste  to  develope  nuclear 
capability  reflects  its  need  for  a  "deterrent" 
against  the  US  and  USSR  as  well  as  a  desire 
for  greater  influence  In  international  aSalrs. 
It  also  wants  to  make  military  developments 
a  springboard  for  general  Industrial  and 
technological  development,  as  did  the  USSR. 
It  believes  huge  resources  and  sacrifices  are 
Justified  on  both  military  and  Industrial 
grounds. 

5. — Red  cailna's  swiftly  evolving  nuclear 
capability  constitutes  a  major  threat  to  other 
nations.  Many  Kremlinologifits  believe  it  un- 
derlies deployment  of  the  USSR  anti-missile 
system  to  a  greater  extent  than  US  pwwer. 
Despite  Secretary  McNamara's  obstinacy.  It 
will  dictate  deployment  of  a  US  system.  Al- 
ready it  is  causing  India  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  and  undoubedly 
Japan  soon  must  re-evaluate  its  non-nuclear 
defense  posture. 

6. — Some  feel  that,  over  the  long  term.  Red 
Chinese  teclinologlcal  and  industrial  progress 
stimulated  by  the  nuclear  effort  may  create 
a  need  for  expanded  foreign  trade  and  thus 
a  more  relaxed  attitude  toward  the  world  at 
large.  However,  the  more  likely  result  Is  that 
the  Chinese  concept  of  the  "ICddle  Kingdom 
or  Celestial  Empire" — the  idea  that  China  Is 
Eujjerior  to  any  other  nation  and  always  is 
right — will  inspire  an  Increasingly  blatant 
aggressiveness  based  on  naked  nuclear  black- 
mall. 

7. — It  is  clear  that  Red  China  aims  at  the 
same  "nuclear  superpower"  status  enjoyed  by 
the  US  and  USSR.  It  can  be  expected  rather 
qiiickly  to  overtake  and  surpass  British  and 
French  capabilities.  Saturday's  H-bomb  dem- 
onstration can  be  expected  to  cause  nations 
who  "can  be"  nuclear  powers  to  take  a 
dimmer  view  of  signing  any  treaty  which 
would  pledge  them  not  to  become  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "can't  be"  powers — those 
without  the  scientific  and  other  resources  to 
go  nuclear— may  now  regard  such  a  treaty 
more  favorably  if  it  is  accompanied  by  US 
guarantees  against  aggression. 
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Tot 

No. 

Data 

Yield 

Delivery 

1                            Remarks 

Oct   16,1964 
May  14.1965 
May    9,1966 
Oct  27.1966 
Dae.  27. 1966 
Jan*  17. 1967 

20  kt- 

Test  tower 

U*  rather  than  Pu  indicated  greater  sophis- 

"Around 40  kt" 

Air  drop 

tication  than  predrcted. 
Signaled  sood   yield-to-weight  ratio    (devica 

"Over  200  kt" 

Test  tower 

small  enough  to  be  airborne). 
1st  thermonuclear  ingredients  detected  (H- 

bomb  objective  indicated). 
Ejicellent  improvement  in  yield-to-weight  ratio 

in  U»«  bomb. 
2d  evidence  of  TM  ingredients  (probably  proof 

test  of  H-bomb  "trigger"). 
H-bomb  proof  test 

None  announced 

400-  to  SOO-mil*  missile.. 
Test  tower 

"A  few  hundred  kilotons" 

2to7mU 

do 

>U.S.  Minuteman  warhead  popularly  tabbed  at  1  mL  yield. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. — ^Red  Cblna  spends  about  $Vi  bUllon 
annually  on  Its  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
pooalbly  an  equal  amount  on  development  of 
delivery  systems.  This  totals  some  4%  of  GNP. 
The  two  efforts  require  at  least  7V4  %  of  avail- 
able scientific  and  technical  personnel  and 
seem  not  to  have  been  Interrupted  (»r  delayed 
by  current  disturbances  within  the  country. 

2. — Red  China  is  anxious  to  achieve  a  flex- 
able  nuclear  weaix>ns  caiiablllty.  including 
solid  fuel  rockets.  It  has  tested  aircraft  and 
Intermediate  range  nuclear  deliveries  and  Is 
known  to  be  able  to  fire  medium-range  mis- 
siles from  submarines.  Undoubtedly  It  will 
test  successfully  an  ICBM  prior  to  1975,  the 
date  predicted  by  Defense  Secretary  UcNa- 
mara.  It  can  be  expected  to  launch  a  satel- 
lite as  soon  as  possible  to  prove  its  missile 
capabilities.  This  can  be  expected  within  IS- 
IS months. 

3. — Red  China  may  have  an  existing  arsenal 
of  around  30  A-bombe  in  yields  of  200  KT 
and  below — still  small  compared  to  US  and 
USSR  arsenals.  Thus  It  can  be  expected  to 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  nonelected  Supreme  Court  Is  the 
leadership  for  legislation  to  pervert  con- 
stitutional government,  the  American 
people  should  well  ask  "Why?"  and  what 
final  goal  is  their  planned  objective. 

As  more  and  more  Americans  awaken 
to  the  continued  Court-ordered  erosion 
of  our  basic  liberties,  we  find  their  re- 


action    typical — extremely     emotional. 
They  want  to  be  heard — to  fight  back. 

And  the  planned  rebuttal  by  those  who 
have  caused  this  reaction  is  to  Indict  and 
smear  the  midstream  of  aroused  citizens 
by  labeling  them  extremists,  haters, 
rightists,  and  the  like.  Yet  all  the  time 
the  revolutionary  leaders  know  full  well 
that  it  is  they — and  not  the  citizens,  that 
are  extremists,  the  reactionaries,  the 
haters,  and  the  police  state  promoters. 

Those  who  have  set  the  overthrow  in 
motion  are  the  "antis." 

By  their  own  words  and  deeds  they 
are  against  the  people,  against  the  con- 
stitutional system,  and  against  God.  How 
much  do  they  believe  they  can  destroy 
before  they  are  exposed? 

The  May  3  Wall  Street  Journal  car- 
ried a  full-page  advertisement  directed 
to  the  American  people.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  the  full  advertise- 
ment in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  3.  1967] 
The  Time  Has  Come  roR  All  Amdiicans  To 

Ask:  Does  Thtb  Plan  Have  Anything  To 

Do   With  Six   Recent   Decisions   or  thi 

SiTpaEME  Court? 

soviet  plans   rOB  the  USA SURRENDER   OR  DII 

BY    1975 

(As  extracted  from  ofllcial  Senate  Document 
No.  46— 87tti  Congress,  first  session) 

1.  The  traditional  goal  of  communism,  the 
conquest  of  the  entire  world,  la  not  only 
reaffirmed  but  Is  held  far  more  strongly  and 
hopefully  than  in  the  past.  It  is  "unthink- 
able" that  th«  Communists  will  abandon 
their  goal  of  world  domination  regardless  of 
the  price  they  have  to  pay.  They  are  wUling 
to  pay  any  price  to  attain  tlieir  objective. 

2.  The  Oommunists  probably  are  honestly 
convinced  that  they   are  invincible 

a.  because  of  the  alleged  predetermination 
of  history, 

b.  because  of  their  combined  military- 
political  strength, 

c.  because  of  their  anticipated  military 
superiority,  and 

d.  because  of  the  anticipated  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  free  world. 

3.  Communist  strategy  has  become  more 
sophisticated  than  It  was  under  Stalin. 

4.  The  Communists  believe  that  the  final 
decision  in  the  world  struggle,  and  specifi- 
cally the  victory  of  world  communism,  will 
be  attained  in  the  pversent  era  of  history. 
In  their  conception,  this  era  seems  to  extend 
to  1975,  approximately. 

5.  Armed  struggle  is  inevitable.  Such  spe- 
cific forms  of  armed  struggle  as  liberation 
wars,  uprisings,  and  "pressure  from  below" 
also  are  Inevitable. 

6.  A  global  thermonuclear  war  is  not  en- 
tirely inevitable.  If  the  free  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  strongest  democratic  countries  like 
the  United  Staets  capitulate,  then  such  » 
war  may  be  avoided.  However,  while  pref- 
erable, such  a  development  is  unlikely. 

7.  The  Communist  parties  in  the  free  world 
and  their  sympathizers  must  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  facilitate  nuclear  black- 
mail by  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  prevent 
military  resistance  by  the  free  world. 

8.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloe 
must  not  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  in- 
crease their  military  power  In  order  to  fight 
the  probable  albeit  not  inevitable)  world  wir 
and  to  win  a  global  thermonuclear  conflict, 

ft.  For  the  time  being  such  conflict  must  be 
avoided.  The  turning  point  in  history  will 
come  when  the  Soviet  Union  overtakes  the 
United  States,  some  time  between  1965  M»d 
1970.  The  great  turning  point  in  history 
wUl  come  when  the  Soviet  Union,  irrespec- 
tive of  per-capita  production  in  Lndustrtsl 
goods,  achieves  technologically  superior 
armaments  and  attains  a  military  force 
which,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  will 
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M  superior    to   the   mlUtary   forees   o/  tbe  a«ber  95%   be  forced  to  get  it.— (See  items         We  do  not  wLsh  to  impum  the  motives  of 

0ntted  States.  If  necessary,  this  fore.  wUl  7,  IS,  *  14)                                                                   the  Supreme  Court  In  iu  solicitude  for  the 

be  employed  in  the  second  pbas«  ot  tb«  eur-  m.  A   Commiinlst   Can   Hold   Office   In   a     constitutional  rights  of  the  minority  but  its 

i«t«fa.         ^    ^     ^         ^^              ^  _^_      .  ^****"  U'^oo-^uae  7.   1966 :    After  years  of     decisions  must  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 

10.  In  the  first  phase,  the  arm«d  rtruggle  Congressional  eflTort  to  prevent  Communist  of  the  majority  or  endanger  national  eecu- 
»m  mostly  take  the  form  of  liberation  wars  subverlBon  of  the  labor  unions,  the  VS.  Su-      rlty. 

,nd  nprUings,    plus   deterrence   by   nuclear  preme  Court  has  denied  Congress  the  power          "We  want  a  sUitc  of  things  which  allows 

jjjctanall.  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  of  any  to  prevent  Communist  party  members  from     every    mun    the    largest    liberty    compatible 

B^ury  inltiaUves  undertaken  by  the  free  holding  union  office.  Both  labor  and  man-     with  the  Itbertv  of  every  other  man  "--Ralph 

vcrld.  agreement  have  cause  for  concern  over  the      Waldo  Emerson. 

11.  Also  In  this  first  phase  the   struggle  effects  of   this  decision,   permitting  subver- 

nuat  be   intensified   on   the    "active    fronts  slves  to  influence  the  economic  health  of  our                                               , 

in  the  underdeveloped  areas."  In  particular,  nation  by  fomenting  strife  at  the  behest  of 

It  must  be  pushed  In  Latin  America.  an  enemy  of  the  United  States.                               uj  -^.t     rx  .     •.„     r  i    j-            n 

12.  In  this  phase,  strong  efforts  will  be  Lenin,  author  of  Communist  strategy,  ^nUt  Uetroit  or  Indiana:  Connersville 
jnade  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  upris-  said:     "Resort     to    all     kinds     of    cunning.                                          

ings.  Henceforth  uprisings  will   be   planned  schemes     end     stratagems,     employ     illegal                 EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IS  major  military  undertakings.  The  insur-  metliods,    evade   and   conceal    the    truth    in 

rtctloaists  will  be  properly  trained  and  be  order  to  penetrate   (U.S.)    labor  unions,  to 

»imed  with  strategic  support  and  power  by  remain    in    them    and    conduct    the    Com-                  HON.    LEE   H.    HAMILTON 

SoTlet   nuclear    long-range    forces    under    a  munist  work  ..." 

coordinated    strategy.    International    crises,  George  Meany.  AFL-CIO  President,  threw                                       °''  i^'^iana 
gach  as  threats  of  war  and  war  alerts,  may  o"t    all    C.ommunlst-led    unions.    The    Sea-          IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
be  Bfplol ted  to  launch  insurrections.  men's  Union  has  boycotted  loading  supplies                       Fridaii    Ihtip  1K    iqk7 
IS.  The  achievement  of  a  military,  political  *or    North    Vietnam    and    wired    President                             "^uy,  •/u«e  io,  i»o/- 
and  psychological  paralysis  of  the  free  world  Johnson   saying   they   will   boycott  ships  of          Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   a  re- 
la  a  paramount  objective  of  Soviet  strategy.  «^11      countries      supplying      the      Commu-      cent  issue  of  Out.door  Indiana    a  publi- 

14.  This  objective  can  be  attained  by  such  nlsts.  American  labor  wants  no  part  of  cation  of  the  State's  dcpaitment  of  nat- 
meana  as  peace  propaganda,  Pavlovlan  con-  Communism.  ,  rA=r,i,rpf>.:  foQf„^AH  „1  V^T  *3  , 
dlUonlng,  infiltration,  threats  and  dlplo-  What  does  the  Supreme  Court  want?  (See  hffti.J.\?f  n-^LJ  n  ?  todustrlal 
mattenegotiations.  Items  7,  13,  &  14).                                           historj-  of  ConnersviUe,  seat  of  Fayette 

15.  Propaganda   on   disarmament,   specifl-  IV.  Communists  No  Longer  Need  Register     ^-O^l^ty. 

eally  nuclear  disarmament  and  disarmament  with    the   Government — November   15.    1965.          This  excellent  article  pointed  to  Con- 

segotlatlcms,    are    an    Integral    part    of    the  With    this   decision,    we    may    have    lost   the      nersvUle.  one  of  the  oldest  Cities  In  Indl- 

Sortet  strategy  aimed  at  paralyzing  the  free  ability  to  protect  ourselves  by  means  of  reg-      ana.  as  the  "Little  Detroit"  Of  the  COUn- 

world  and  strengthening  the  power  of  com-  Istration  statutes.  Even  at  state  level  there     tr>'  in  the  early  days  of  automobile  nrn 

munlsm.  appears   to   be   little   possibility   that  regis-      duction                                   auouuiuuue  pio 

18.  Soviet  strategy  Is  based,  on  the  one  tratlon  laws  against  the  Communist  Party         ^omArvf  T,r^,,  mo„  .,.^       u 

hand,  on  achieving  optimal  military  power  can  be  enforced.                                                              ^^^^  °1 1°^  may  lemember  such  auto- 

and  building  and  strengthening  Communist  The   Communist   Party   USA   has    become      °^0''"^  makes  as  Cord,  Auburn,  Lexing- 

polltlcal  armies  throughout  the  free  world,  niore   bold,   as   evidenced   by   a   stepped-up     ^^-   ^^^  McFarlan.   They   were  manu- 

On  the  other  tiand,  Soviet  strategy  utilizes  "chedule    of    speeches    by   Party    leaders   on      factured     in     this     community     on     the 

maaslve  deception  to  bring  about,  through  ^9-    college   campuses. —  (See    Items    7,    13      Whitewater  River. 

a.  the  unilateral  military  weakening  of  the  ^Vi^lf'ir                                                        '         ^s  glamorous   as    the  past  has  been 
fre*  world,  V.  Soft   Handling  of   Criminals— June   13.     however      Conners^illP     hoi    rr.7^,^  11^ 

b.  the  moral  paralysis  of  free  world  govern-  1966  ( Miranda  Decision )  f  The  U.S.  Supreme  kSf  p^e  With  the ^> tn^  A  J^Z  .  ^ 
ments,  and  Court's  "Miranda  Decision"  continues  to  be     ^wCki     t  !^     »       «      future.  As  the  auto- 

c.  the  demoralization  of  public  opinion  ^  boon  for  criminals.  Confessed  criminals  ™"'r"^  mdUStlT  flagged,  then  floundered 
the  capitulation  of  the  United  States  are  being  freed  without  triaU  because  they     "?.^^    depression.    Industry    turned    to 

17.  PaUlng  in  this  strategy,  the  Soviet  in-  '*'^"   °°''   '"formed    of    their   constitutional      O^^er  Products, 

tends  to  destroy  the  United  States  by  nuclear  '''ehts  before  confessing.  Police  officers  are         Today,  ConnersviUe  Is  a  center  of  ap- 

weapons.  hamstrung  and  the  crime  rate  continues  to     Pliance  production  and  is  a  thriving  in- 

The  offclal  document  can  be  obtained  by  *?^''  ,"   *^*   effect    of   soft   Supreme   Coiort      diistrial  community 

•ending  30c  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu-  °*c'slons   In   matters   of  interrogation,   con-          "Big  Detroit"  coniiniip<:  ty^  he  tv,«.  =,,f^ 

menu,    VS.     Oovemr^nt     Printing     Office,  J^ssions.  detomlng  of  suspects,  right  of  at-      motive  center  ofThP  wrfrl^    t^^    %  *^" 

Wwdiington,  DC.  20402.  Ask  for  Ca^og  No  ^""^^    """^    searching,    filter    to    the    lower      ner<;vnip  rSmlmL^ ^v,     .   'I'  ^^^  '^°"- 

17-1:8.  doc.  46.  courts.— (See  Items  2(d).  13,  16(c))                nersviUe  remembers  the  "classic  age"  of 

„-» -           _  ^-  Communist  School  Teachers  Prnt<vct.Brf      "^^  ^^^- 

T».        Zl           ""cisioNs-wHT.  Against  Dismissai-^^ua^^^.  Is^^'H'^         The  article  follows : 

I.  Ban  on  School  Prayer — June  25,  1962  and  aimed  at  keenlne  BubvprKiv«»c  nfr  ♦>,«  »„-,,i                     ...  , _ 

^"6:T   ^-r^'   ''''■  "^  "^-  «^-  "«*    ^'   P^blif'i^h'c^u'htr  ^^en'^de^^^                    "^"^^    ^ol^^Tav-x^L ''"'""" 

prone  Ctourt  ruled  It  was  unconstitutional  unconstitutional  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  OourT          ,r-n,,^  •     x^     t-«---NERsviLLE 

or  the  State  of  New  Tork  "to  prescribe  by  Justice  Clark  in  his  dissent   said  "ThT^'          '^nrrORs  Note— -nie  author,  a  fifth-gen- 

Uw-  »  simple    non-denominatlonal    prayer  Jorlty  has  by  its  broadside  sv^-ept  away  onTof     ^'tli^Hinf^'f '  f'^"""  "P  '"  ^^  father's  Model 

for  ichoolchildren.  our  most  precious  rights,  namelv    the  rteht     ^  "^building  business.  A  former  supervisor  at 

Senator  Dirksen,  in  response  to  demands  of  self-preservation."                      '                          Central   Mfg.  Co..  he  has  spent  40  years  in 

By  many  citizens,  has  proposed  a  constltu-  (See  items  2(d)    13  14  15  16  )                               assembling  the  automotive  data  and  Ubrary 

VM»X    amendment     permitting     voluntary  I  "t^ongly  disagree  with  Supreme  Court  de-     J""^    ^ii"^^    ^^*    ^^^    ^°    "^'«    article    are 

ptmdpatlon  In  prayer  in  pubUc  schools.  Is  cisions  tchich  I  have  circled  and  vrae  rfrat      zf,^*'"'  "^  ^*  chai.Tnan  of  Historic  Conners- 

i^*°^"'=   "^*   ^'^^  ^™»rt^°   People  ^^  ^<^^^  to  reverse  them  J  urn  VWVVl.                    ^^ 

»od  Congress  must  attempt  to  amend   the  1-  Please  send  this  page  to  my  Coneress                           (By  Henry  H.  Blommel) 

SeS"bTth^  tt'^^""    *    Cherished    right  man   and  Senators   with   a  note   expressing         One    of    the    oldest    cities    in    the    State 

L«in  authnr    fn  ^"P'"^^  Court?  my  deep  concern  over  the  Item(s)  I  have  c^-     ConnersviUe  is  a  relatively  ^laU  countv  ^e^t 

•^:Svr«:rJli?re^er'^c<^*^„rt^e  her^*^*,"^'    "^    ^    ^^'^    '=°"P°-     ^^^      ^av-  F^^  would  guess  LTu  Tcfira 

^„of  God  is  rerLovXf^^^eC'^d"^  ^Tkclc^ed    is    my    contribution    to   help     ^T^-^:Zu'rr^^:^^Vl^,^T^  '''' 

Wh.t  is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  trying  to  K^I'.l-^S^^lljiir— ^°^^—     ,  ^.^^''^  -"^^  ^^^  location  of  an  Indian 

«o?:  (See  item  2(d)  )^           ^"^^"^  '^'"^  "^  3.  Please^ei^TThi^I^the  names  and     m.T^^J^LT n"""  ^"'^^  °'  ''''  Whitewater 

n.  We  Must  Carry  the  M.ail  for  Moscow-  addresses  attached.  leSllcee2L^n^e     ^h^  ^   f  ?,•   *^""^"^-ll^  ^^^   well-estab- 

«»y  34    1965:   The  U.S.  Supremi  Co^  ^  to  cover  the  cost.  Check  here   (      ^                    wen^e?^re  tL^r?,V„"'w"''^^''"""^    ''"^''^^^^ 

e^  Communist  political   propaganda  u^         4.  Please  send  me copies  of  this  oaee       ^or^  t^,  ^    ?  J"' 

«ttcted  access  to  our  domestic  mall  sys-  For  which  I  enclose  ^-Z^  l^ces     1  K     tt,^,T>.  Vj^    ^p"nn°^^'.'^*'''=^  ^^^^  expanding 

^  With    this    decision,    the    Court    bZ  26c:   10  Copies  »1.00:   iVooples  w'o(V-  f^O     f I^^  I     ^^^  ^^°°''  ^^^  ^^^^tion  to  manu- 

"P«>f«l  Wide   our   domestic   malls   to   Com-  Copies  $25.00.                             ^       ^      '  ^'"^     ^acturing   automobiles   and   auto   parts   was 

auidttj.  thus  encouraging  a  constant  fiow  Name                                                                             ^?iLf  *Ii^,^\i^^  '^^"   ^°  "^^^^  '''"^  °»^"- 

TL-°f«^  propaganda   to   an   unsuspectlne  Address                                                                         '"aft^red  in  the  city  during  the  early  1900s 

^  r teaT  C^^^d  V^i  ^?  "^^  s-e-:::::::::::::::::::::::::  Tr.'^2^Zr^-^  --,--—  -- 

^^^""^^  -^  ""^^o-  «^^^^-  ^^^'V^^'^;Co;^^^c^:^     haL°efo^-^re"ortSe"SfZL\';^rm'aV^^ 

^  than  6%   want  It-why  .hould   the  I^ionrcI^^'^'S^^zr"'"'  ^""*  "*'     f^i^P-e  magic  For  lnst«.ce:  Co^Tu^S^n^ 

'  "■"■"■>  McParlan  and  Lexington.  Some  antique  car 
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experts  place  Oord  aa  the  classiest,  sportiest 
car  of  the  tbousands  of  malces  ever  manu- 
factured In  America. 

From  John  Conner's  Indian  Trading  Poet 
In  1808  until  1046,  when  the  Whitewater 
Canal  w&b  dug  through  town  to  connect  with 
Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  River.  ConnersvlUe 
was  a  typical  Hooeler  village.  Prom  Orford, 
O..  In  1846  came  Alanson  Boots  and  Sons,  to 
set  up  woolen  mills  on  the  canal  at  Sixth 
Street. 

By  1854,  while  trying  to  replace  their  worn 
water  wheel,  they  hit  upon  the  principle 
known  throughout  the  world  today  as  the 
Roots  Positive  Blower. 

John  B.  McParlan,  Sr.,  came  to  ConnersvlUe 
In  1856  to  purchase  several  small  buggy  and 
carriage  firms  and  organized  the  McParlan 
Carriage  Co.  The  next  20  years  saw  four  large 
furniture  compan'es  shipping  their  prod- 
ucts throughout  the  country. 

John  McParlan  saw  the  need  for  indus- 
'to'lal  expansion,  and  in  1886  he  opened  a 
large  industrial  park  through  his  newly  cre- 
ated ConnersvUle  Land  and  Improvement 
Co.  He  was  the  first  to  buUd  a  large  four- 
story  building.  In  this  vast  area.  McParlan, 
ConnersvlUe,  Bex  and  Yale  buggies  and  car- 
riages were  shipped  by  the  tralnload  Just 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

McParlan  had  natural  gas  piped  In  from 
Carthage  at  the  southern  edge  of  Indiana's 
gaa  belt,  and  asked  E.  W.  Ansted  to  bring 
hl«  Ansted  Spring  Mfg.  Co.  to  the  Industrial 
Park  by  1891.  The  Bex  Wheel  Works  Joined 
the  area  In  1900.  George  R.  Carter  was  next 
with  a  building  to  make  buggy  leather  acces- 
sories In  1903.  B.  W.  Ansted  built  the  In- 
diana Lamp  Oo.  In  1904  next  to  his  Ansted 
Spring  &  Axle  Co. 

The  Central  Manufacturing  Co.  had  Its 
start  in  1898,  buUdlng  buggy  seats,  then 
turning  to  automobile  bodies  with  an  early 
Cadillac  rear  entrance  model.  The  Waln- 
wrlght  ESQglneerlng  Co.,  started  In  1903.  en- 
tered the  auto  field  early  with  rings,  pistons. 
and  engines  in  all  power-driven  fields. 

ConnersvlUe  people  early  in  the  1900*8  saw 
that  they  had  too  many  industries  tied  up 
In  the  buggfy  and  carriage  field  that  was  giv- 
ing way  to  the  new  horseless  carriage.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1909,  John  McParlan's  grand- 
son, Harry,  started  work  on  his  new  McPar- 
lan 40  horsepower  Six.  The  next  year  the 
town  InvestOTS  brought  the  Infant  Lexing- 
ton Motor  Co.  from  Lexington,  Ky.  The  Em- 
pire AutomobUe  Co..  of  IndlanapolU,  decided 
In  1913  to  buUd  its  cars  in  the  idle  Rex 
Wheel  Works  rather  than  ship  Connersville- 
built  part«  to  Indianapolis. 

The  ConnersvlUe  Buggy  Co.  tried  the  Kel- 
sey  Cycle  Car  first,  but  the  Cycle  Car  fad 
ended  before  production  In  1914.  Their  next 
venture  from  the  Van  Auken  Electric  Co.  of 
Chicago,  was  a  ptu-cel  post  van,  but  electric 
vehicles  were  not  too  practical  at  this  time, 
and  the  venture  was  short-Uved.  Lexington 
buUt  a  larger  Howard  car  during  1914. 

Among  the  many  World  War  I  projects 
were  General  Motor  Trucks  from  Lexington. 
Post-war  ConnersvlUe  industry  was  tied  to 
the  automobile  as  much  as  was  the  turn- 
of-the-century  tie  to  buggy  and  carriage, 
from  the  wheel  up.  The  Bex  Buggy  Co.  had 
turned  to  Rex  "Callfomla  Tops,"  "One  Man 
Tope,"  and  enclosures  and  side  curtains  for 
all  automobiles. 

Rex  was  30  years  ahead  of  the  hard  top 
convertible. 

The  Central  Man\ifacturlng  Co.  had  oon- 
tracU  from  Lexington.  Stutz.  National,  Pre- 
mier, Ode.  H.C.S..  Moon.  Oardner,  Wesoott, 
Davis,  Auburn,  Elcar,  Haynee,  Apperson, 
Paige.  Overland,  and  others.  Ansrted  Spring 
and  Carter  leather  and  trim  had  changed  to 
the  auto  trade.  Indiana  Lamps.  Inoo  Ryan 
lampe  and  Ryan  driving  lam^  were  mttOa  by 
the  Indiana  Lamp  Oo.  The  Tractor  Train  Co, 
as  many  Model  T  gadget  makers  over  the 
country  were  doing,  h*d  a  line  at  Moors 
AuxlUary  Transmleslone  and  Uncoln  Brakes. 
The   Stant  Mfg.   Co,    organized   In    1898, 


had  started  a  line  of  gas  and  water  closure 
caps  to  add  to  their  radiator  ornament  and 
plating  business. 

Prank  B.  Ansted  waited  untU  the  New 
York  auto  show  opened  on  Jan.  12,  1930.  to 
announce  the  new  Ten  Million  Dollar  United 
States  Automotive  Corp.  The  unlU  being 
united  were  the  Lexington  Motor  Co..  Ansted 
Englneertng  Oo.,  the  ConnersvlUe  Poundry 
Corp.,  the  Teetor-Hartley  Motor  Corp. 

He  would  later  add  the  Ansted  Radiator 
Co.,  the  Ansted  Spring  &  Axle  Co.  and  the 
Payette  Paint  &  Trim  Co.  Lexington  short- 
wheel  baee  cars  with  the  new  Ansted  En- 
gine set  the  pace  at  Pikes  Peak  on  Labor 
Day.  1920,  for  the  record  time  of  22  minutes 
25  2/5  seconds,  and  they  retxirned  with  the 
$10,000  Penrose  Trophy.  The  trophy  was 
theirs  after  the  1924  victory.  This  time  the 
trip  up  the  2,2O0  foot  hill  was  made  at  a 
bUsterlng  18  minutes  15  seconds. 

General  Motors  founder,  WlUlam  C.  Dur- 
ant.  after  a  second  go  at  trjrlng  to  keep  the 
giant  firm  solvent,  had  organized  Durant 
Motors.  His  Durant  car.  to  be  built  In  Muncie, 
was  to  have  Central  bodies,  Ansted  springs 
and  the  new  Ansted  engine.  BiUy  Durant 
would  also  Join  Prank  Anstead  as  a  director 
of  Ansted  Engineering. 

Over  at  McParlan  Motors,  their  Bolls- 
Boycc  type  cars,  priced  frotn  $2,000  to  »10.000, 
were  built  to  order  with  air  starters,  pneu- 
matic shift,  and  heated  steering  wheels, 
tilted  for  easy  entrance,  a  common  custom- 
buUt  car  specialty.  One  order  arriving  In  late 
1922  called  for  a  »25.000  gold  plated  design 
No.  154  Town  Car.  This  car  had  their  stand- 
ard engine,  a  T-head,  24  valves,  18  spark 
plugs,  6  cylinders  with  triple  Ignition  that 
was  the  largest  and  most  powerful  motor  of 
Its  day.  The  company's  body  buUdlng  di- 
vision was  also  busy  with  contracts  from 
Marmon.  LocomobUe.  Auburn  and  others. 

McQuay  Norrts,  of  St.  Louis  purchased  the 
Walnwright  Co.  during  19fll  and  the  local 
plants  today  make  water  pumps,  cylinder 
sleeves,  piston  pins  tind  pistons  for  original 
equipment  and  replacements. 

The  early  twenties  were  hard  on  all  of  the 
automobile  companies.  Only  Pord  was  safe 
and  his  Model  T  went  merrily  on.  Dupont 
took  over  General  Motors.  Walter  P.  Chrysler 
came  to  the  rescue  at  WlUys-Overland,  then 
Maxwell.  Lexington  failed  In  1926  and  Mc- 
Parlan in  1928. 

Here  In  Indiana  only  Studebaker,  Stutz, 
Elcar.  Marmon,  Auburn  and  Duesenberg 
made  it  through  this  period 

The  Chicago-based  backers  of  the  Auburn 
AutomobUe  Co.  caUed  In  Super-Salesman 
E.  L.  Cord  to  bolster  up  the  company.  Dur- 
ing the  next  5  years.  Auburn  sales  Increased 
1.300  per  cent.  Auburn  bodiee  were  buUt  at 
Central  Manufacturing  at  this  time.  Cord, 
looking  for  m<Jre  room  to  expand,  purchased 
the  Lexington  and  Ansted  Engine  plants  In 
1927,  the  Central  In  1928  and  the  McParlan 
in  1929. 

The  first  Auburn,  a  660  sedan,  came  off 
the  ConnersvlUe  assembly  line  on  Jan.  15, 
1929.  Cord  spent  $2,000,000  on  the  Conners- 
vlUe plant  and  had  20  modem  buUdlngs  so 
arranged  that  aU  materials  went  through  the 
entire  factory  in  a  regular  forward  movement 
with  1.600.000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
avaUable  for  production  of  400  bodiee  and 
250  completed  cars  a  day.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  corporatlon'e  can  were  buUt  In 
ConnersvUle  untU  December  of  1933.  C<Htl 
then  put  aU  his  flnaJ  assembly  In  the  82- 
acre  auto  production  center — untU  the  end 
In  1937. 

Aubiim's  biggest  year  was  1931.  He  had 
2.500  people  on  the  local  payroU  and  pro- 
duced aa6  cars  a  day  during  that  Spring  and 
Svuiuner.  The  Central  Division  had  a  night 
shift  and  many  overtime  days  were  spent 
trying  to  make  up  to  7,000  unflUed  ordere. 
The  Oord  Model  L-ae  wae  In  production 
three  yean.  1980  to  1932.  Nearly  4,500  unlU 
were  buUt.  After  thle  time  there  was  a  hole 
In  the  ccrporatloii's  line  ot  can,  and  a  new 
car  waa  being  designed  by  Oordon  M.  Bueh- 


rig,  first  as  a  baby  Duesenberg  in  1934.  Thai 
in  the  Pall  of  1935.  Oord  ordered  the  car  bmij 
as  a  Cord  Model  810  for  1936. 

The  100  can  needed  for  the  auto  sbovi 
were  hand-buUt.  The  new  Cord  810  wu  la 
overnight  sensation  at  the  shows.  The  cooi- 
pany  received  7.639  requests  by  mail  for  tnsrt 
information  on  this  revolutionary  car.  Ai 
Hupmoblle  and  Graham  found  out  later,  thk 
body  was  never  meant  for  production.  About 
3,000  cars  were  built  In  the  two  model  yean. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  cars  are  now  re- 
stored by  auto  buffs  around  the  world. 

Ab  Jenkins  buUt  his  Mormon  Meteor  n  tx 
the  local  Central  Division  Just  weeks  before 
the  sad  news  came  on  Aug.  6.  1937.  that  E.L 
Cord  had  sold  to  Emanuel  &  Co.  or  Avco  u 
we  know  It  today. 

Auburn  Central  rose  from  the  Cord  uhei 
The  company  continued  its  line  of  Amerlctn 
Steel  Kitchens,  that  It  had  started  earlier. 
Auburn  Central  bought  the  PacAgeCar  Urn 
of  delivery  trucks  from  the  Stutz  Motor 
Car  Co.  and  buUt  them  untU  World  W«r  n. 
Howard  Darrin  also  buUt  his  Packard  Darrla 
convertible  body  at  the  CentrtU  at  this  tliiu. 

March  10,  1941,  WUlys  Overland  awarded 
Auburn  Central  the  first  contract  for  Jeep 
bodies.  UntU  1948.  all  the  Jeep  bodies  were 
buUt  at  A.C.  for  WlUys  and  Ford.  Today 
Sean  dishwashen  and  American  Kitcbeu 
come  down  these  assenxbly  lines. 

The  Bex  Mfg.  Co.  changed  from  tops  ud 
enclosures  in  1927  to  refrigerators  and  attar 
World  War  II  became  a  division  of  Phlloo. 

Blowers  are  stUl  buUt  at  Roots-Consen- 
vllle.  now  113  years  old.  ConnersvlUe  the 
"Little  Detroit"  of  Indiana,  still  has  thrlvli^ 
Industnee,  but  the  days  of  its  automoliUt 
glory  are  mostly  a  memory. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in  Alamedi 
I     Coontj,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mj 
dlstingviished  colleagues  ■well  know,  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
human  misery  are  not  easy  to  find.  In- 
telligence, commonsense,  resonrcefnl- 
ness,  and  Imagination  are  needed  If  w 
are  to  erase  the  ugly  blots  of  poverty 
from  our  landscape. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  been  fortunate 
In  having  antipoverty  caunpalgn  leaden 
who  possess  these  qualities.  They  ban 
realized  that  the  disadvantaged— the 
poor,  the  undereducated,  the  mloorltj 
group  members — need  hope,  not  hand- 
outs. They  need  the  skills  and  education 
which  will  aUow  them  to  gain  economic 
independence. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  own  district 
has  realistic,  clvlc-mlnded  residents  wlm 
have  uncovered  the  root  of  the  poTertr 
problem  and  are  now  administering  i 
very  practical,  very  viable  attack  upon 
poverty  among  our  youth.  The  central 
labor  council  there  is  sponsoring  » 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project-jM 
Labor  Department  program  for  proTW- 
ing  disadvantaged  youths  between  « 
and  21  with  education  and  skill*-to « 
manner  which  best  meets  the  needs  oi 
the  youngsters  it  is  designed  to  help. 

All  of  the  enroUees  are  dropouts;  nuM 
are  on  probation  or  parole.  In  sponaoiW 
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{be  NYC  project,  the  coimcil  is  provid- 
jjjg  training  in  a  manner  designed  to 
Ijeft)  these  youngsters  both  economically 
ind  psychologically.  The  council  has  also 
jeviged  a  unique  three-part  program 
with  emphasis  on  work-experience, 
tritolng  in  skills  marketable  in  the  area. 
lad  placement. 

The  program  Is  a  realistic  one;  the 
eouncil  shuns  approaches  which  are 
Idealistic  but  imworkable.  The  program 
methods  are  also  practical.  They  are 
structured  to  fit  the  youngsters  they 
are  aimed  toward. 

I  feel  that  this  project  is  one  which 
could  be  of  great  value  as  a  guide  to 
antipoverty  projects  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  For  this  reason,  I  Insert  this 
East  Bay  Labor  Journal  article  into  the 
Record: 

PovERTT  Program  dc  High  Gear 

The  Central  Labor  CouncU's  new  prec- 
edent-setting anti-poverty  program  Is  get- 
ting Into  full  swing. 

The  three-phase  UJ3.  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  project — first  of  Its  kind  In  the  na- 
tion— has  more  than  250  youths  in  training. 

Its  work  experience  phase  la  at  peak 
rtrength,  with  12  crews  of  a  dozen  youths 
each  learning  good  work  habits  and  proce- 
dures engaged  In  communlty-servlce-type 
Jobs  throughout  the  county. 

WELDING    SHOP 

The  project's  second  phase,  training  In 
marketable  Job  skills.  Is  picking  up  speed. 

Two  instructors  are  training  youths  In  the 
welding  shop  at  1820  E.  12th  St. 

A  work  experience  crew  has  been  getting 
mother  part  of  the  same  building  ready  for 
the  carpentry  shop,  which  was  scheduled  to 
open  later  this  week.  And  the  auto  repair 
ihop  Is  expected  to  open  In  about  a  week 
St  the  same  address. 

Tor  girls,  the  ofBce  machines  and  proce- 
dures training  center  In  the  top  floor  of  the 
project's  headquarters,  411  ISth  St.,  wUl  be 
open  within  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the 
project's  co-directors,  J.  W.  Gaines  and  Bob- 
«rt  Heffley. 

OTTTSmE    JOBS 

Some  youths  have  already  moved  on  to 
full-time  outside  Jobs.  And  the  third — or 
placement — phase  of  the  project  wtn  begin 
u  aoon  as  a  substantial  niunber  have  com- 
pleted their  training. 

There  wUl  be  no  fixed  'brining  period. 

According  to  Gaines,  It'll  be  up  to  the 
individual  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  he  can. 

The  11,679,800  NYC  project  will  last  62 
weeks  and  la  the  first  to  win  approval  under 
■  new  Experimental  and  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  Is  a  dlvl- 

Hon  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  to  pro- 

rUM  Job  training  for  16  to  21-year-olds  from 

low  Income  families  In  pwvez-ty  target  areas. 

nasT  m  ma-tioh 

rn  1995.  the  Alameda  County  Central  Labor 
OouncU  became  the  first  local  labor  central 
body  la  the  nation  to  sponsor  a  federal  antl- 
poTKty  program. 

"Hie  new  project  Is  an  outgrowth  of  that 
oo«  and  is  based  on  experience  from  It  and 
iMt  year's  project. 

It's  new  approach  to  the  related  problems 
«( lighting  poverty  and  Juvenile  delinquency 
h  based  on  the  fact  that  training  is  useless 
aimed  at  decent  jobs  that  are  open  locally. 

leaders  of  the  Labor  Council  have  felt 
thst  some  anti-poverty  programs  have  failed 
for  this  reason. 

THE  REALISTIC   APPBOACH 

The  CLC  leaders  are  determined  to  make 
"•Labor  Council's  program  an  effective  con- 
WmUon  to  lowering  Oakland's  unemploy- 
■«nt  rate  among  teenagers  and  easing  racial 


tension  by  helping  youths  help  themselves. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  youths  In  the  pro- 
gram are  members  of  minority  groups. 

But  Just  exposing  untrained  youths  to  job 
training  won't  be  enough,  those  who  planned 
the  project  reali'zed. 

Many  of  the  youths  are  on  parole  or  proba- 
tion, and  all  are  school  drop)outs. 

A  key  element  Is  to  restore  self-confidence 
destroyed  through  repeated  failures  since 
early  childhood. 

rCTLL-TIME  COUNSELORS 

In  addition  to  its  three  main  phases,  the 
project  has  full-time  counselors  to  cop>e  with 
problems  arising  on  Jobs.  The  counselors  also 
plan  to  follow  through  on  youths  who  com- 
plete training  and  obtain  outside  work  to 
be  sure  things  are  going  smoothly. 

One  part  of  the  project  is  designed  to  as- 
sure competency  in  outside  employment  by 
providing  Informal  training  In  job  related 
writing  and  number  skills. 

The  traditional  classroom  atmoephere  wUl 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

As  Gaines  points  out,  this  Is  what  youths 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  have  already 
rejected. 

In  the  work  exi>erlence  phase,  youths  are 
assigned  In  crews  of  12  under  supervision  of 
skilled  union  craftsmen. 

NONPROFTT   AGENCIES 

They  work  on  Jobs  provided  by  non-profit 
charitable  community  and  local  government 
agencies.  In  each  case,  the  NYC  project 
makes  this  work  possible,  for  all  the  Jobs 
are  ones  the  agencies  could  not  afford  other- 
wise. 

At  present,  the  youths  are  working  on  the 
following  work  experience  projects,  listed 
with  their  foreman  and  his  union  affiliation : 

Oakland  USO.  painting  and  remodeling, 
Phil  A.  Bethel,  Carpenters  36. 

Twenty-third  Avenue  Community  Center, 
extensive  remodeling,  Willie  J.  Harwood,  Car- 
penters 36. 

Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital,  painting,  land- 
scaping and  grass  control,  Thomas  J.  Butler, 
Sam  Sweeney  and  Sam  Tweedle,  all  Carpen- 
ters 36  (three  crews). 

Port  of  Oakland,  demolition  of  old  docks, 
Thurston  Castaln,  Carpenters,  36. 

Leona  Park  trout  pond,  cement  flood  con- 
trol work,  James  L.  Green,  Laborers  304. 

Union  City  Little  League  Park,  landscap- 
ing and  spectator  facilities,  Alex  E.  Parrott, 
Carpenters  36. 

Project  welding  shop,  remodeling.  Walter 
E.  HUl,  Laborers  304. 

Treevlew  Little  League  Park,  Hayward, 
fencing  and  landscaping,  John  King,  Steel - 
workers  1304. 

D  Street  Park,  Hayward.  building  demoli- 
tion. Tad  Tweedle,  Carpenters  86. 

Opporttinltlee  IndustrlsOlzation  Center,  in- 
terior remodeling  and  painting.  Roy  M.  Van 
Horn,  Carpenters  1473. 

■UNIONISTS    HKLPING 

Other  unionists  working  ae  supervisors 
and  foremen  include: 

Dave  Area.  Steelworkers  1304;  Roland  J. 
Maples,  Insurance  Workers  30;  Eula  de  Cor- 
dova, Patricia  A.  Noland,  Annette  Anderson, 
Ada  Irene  Gibbs  and  Dorothy  Young.  Office 
and  Technical  Employees  29;  and  Burl 
Pluomoy,  Carpenters  36. 

The  two  co-directors,  Gaines  and  Heffiey, 
are  both  veteran  unlonlEts. 

Gaines,  a  member  of  East  Bay  Municipal 
Employees  390,  was  an  adult  and  Juvenile 
probation  officer  in  Alameda  County  for  12 
years  before  Joining  the  project. 

Heffley.  of  Carpenters  36,  was  a  superin- 
tendent on  major  construction  projects  for 
20  years  and  was  also  chief  coordinator  of 
training  schools  for  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corp.  and  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 

EARNING    MONEY 

The  youths  receive  H.35  an  hour  during 
the  work  experience  phase,  except  for  lead- 
men,  who  are  paid  $1.50. 


During  training,  leadmen  receive  91.60 
and  others  ai.SO.  In  both  phases,  youths 
work  four  days  a  week. 


The  1967  Dtlecatea  to  Boys'  SUte  in 
Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  93 
Delaware  high  school  juniors  will  be  In 
our  State  capital,  Dover,  as  delegates  to 
the  1967  Boys'  State. 

This  program,  sponsored  by  the  de- 
partment of  Delaware,  American  Legi<wi, 
is  Intended  to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  their  State  govern- 
ment through  actual  experience.  During 
the  week,  the  delegates  will  stay  at  Dela- 
ware State  College  and  conduct  their 
business  in  the  chambers  of  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly. 

The  students  will  form  two  political 
parties.  Nationalists  and  Federalists,  and 
elect  party  leaders.  They  will  name  a 
slate  or  candidates  for  top  executive 
offices  and  hold  an  election  to  fill  State 
posts  from  Boys'  State  governor  on  down. 

In  order  to  recognize  their  efforts,  hard 
work,  and  achievements,  I  am  placing  in 
the  Record  the  names  of  delegates  to 
Delaware  Boys'  State,  along  with  the 
schools  they  represent  and  their  party 
affiliation — N  for  Nationalist  and  F  for 
Federalist : 

Alexis,  I  Du  Pont,  David  Manchester  (N); 
Archmere  Academy,  Dennis  QuUl  (P)  and 
WllUam  S.  Ostan  (N);  Brandywine  High 
School,  Mr.  Duncan  Grant  (P)  and  Jerry  A. 
WUliams  (N):  BrtdgevUle  High  School,  Jef- 
frey E.  James  (P)  and  Daryl  E.  Speicher  (N) ; 
H.  Fletcher  Brown  Technical  High  School, 
Michael  J.  Callahan  (F)  and  William  J. 
Smyth  (N). 

Caesar  Rodney  High  School,  Ronald  G. 
Hosterman,  (F)  and  John  W.  Noble  (N); 
Christiana  Senior  High  School,  Daniel  Ratch- 
ford  (P)  and  Garry  Semers  (N);  Claymont 
High  School.  Walter  Coleman  (F)  and  Dennis 
Whitford  (N) ;  John  M.  Clayton  High  School, 
Wayne  C.  McCabe  (P)  and  Robert  B.  Wllgus 
(N) ;  nenry  C.  Com-ad,  David  Ingold  (P)  and 
James  Trost  (N). 

Corpus  Christi  High  School,  Donald 
Hutchison  (F)  and  Joseph  Manglni  (N);  De 
La  Warr  High  School,  Albert  Lebo  (P)  and 
James  Shii>e  (N) ;  Delmar  High  School,  David 
Harder  (P)  and  Ronald  Rash  (N);  John 
Dickinson  High  School,  Christopher  D. 
Huber  (P)  and  James  R.  Fletcher  (N); 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  High  School,  David 
Martin  (P)  and  Dick  Petty  (N) . 

Dover  High  School,  Prank  Evans  (P)  and 
Peter  M.  Wilson  (N);  Felton  High  School 
Thomas  Goerger  (P)  and  John  A.  McDowell 
(N) ;  Friends  School,  Stephen  W.  Bums  (F); 
Georgetown  High  School,  Darryl  Hudson  (F) 
and  James  G.  Sloan  (N);  Greenwood  High 
School,  Norman  K.  Hamstead  (F)  and  John 
G.  HoUls  (N) ;  Gunning  Bedford  High  School 
Michael  McDowell  (F)  and  Charles  ToUver 
(N). 

Harrington  High  School.  Nicholas  C.  Morris 
(F)  and  Terry  L.  Yoder  (N) ;  Holy  Cross  High 
School,  Stephen  J.  Harboume  (F)  and  W. 
Douglas  Vam  (N);  Howard  High  School, 
Tony    Garcia    (F)    and   James    Odom    (N); 
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Laurel  High  Scbool.  Alexander  L.  Alvares  (F) 
and  Robert  Dtckerami  (N) . 

Lewea  Hlcb  School.  Bair^  B.  I^unbertacm 
(F)  and  Mir*'**'  J.  Bliag  (M) ;  liord  Baltlmor* 
Hl^  School.  Olena  TlTrimona  (F)  and  Boy 
WazTlngton  (N);  Thomas  McKean  High 
School.  Tbomas  D.  Campball  (F)  and  Charlea 
Grafisle  (N) ;  Ulddletown  High  School.  John 
R.  Oomba  (F)  and  Raymond  J.  Pllaaky  (W) ; 
Mllford  High  School.  Byron  E.  Phillips  (F) 
and  Scott  Slpple  (N) . 

Mlllaboro,  Gerald  L.  Bunting  (F)  and 
Ronald  E.  TUnmona  (N);  Milton,  Prank 
Hltchena  (F)  and  Dale  Scott  (N);  Mount 
Pleasant  Senior  High  School.  Frank  Fry  (F) 
and  Richard  Harley  (N) :  Newark  Senior  High 
School.  Robert  P.  Moroa  (F)  and  Jeffrey  W. 
PuroeU  (N) ;  Pierre  S.  Du  Pont  High  School. 
David  Ewlng  (F)  and  Scott  Wolpert  (N): 
Rehoboth  High  School.  Olenn  Lee  Coz  (F) 
and  W.  Roger  Trultt  (N) . 

Salealanum  School,  WUllam  E.  Kirk  (F) 
and  DaTld  J.  Ss»roleta  (N) ;  Sanlord  Prepara- 
tory School,  Jay  R.  Allen  (F) ;  Seoford  High 
School.  Dale  Larrtmore  (F)  and  Ralph  Pal- 
mer (N) ;  SelbyvUle  High  School.  C.  Coleman 
Bunting  (F)  and  John  E.  James  (N). 

Smyrna  High  School.  Ralph  Wels  Jr.  (F) 
and  George  Dunning  Jr.  (N);  St.  Andrews 
School.  John  C.  Buck  (P)  and  Jamee  A.  Davis 
(N);  St.  Elizabeth  High  School,  John  For- 
ester (F)  and  Richard  Kirk  (N);  St.  Peter's 
High  School,  Joseph  R.  Breen  (F)  and  David 
Waselefsky  (N) ;  Tatnall  School,  John  B. 
Frlck  (F)   and  David  C.  Helms  HI  (N). 

Tower  Hill  School,  Ellis  L.  Anderson  (F) 
and  John  Q.  Mlddleton  (N);  William  Penn 
High  SchotH.  Charlee  W.  Bymea  (F)  and 
David  Lodg«  (N):  and  Wilmington  High 
School.  Edward  Dl  Sabatlne  (F)  and  Peter 
Luce  (N). 


U.S.  Embassy  Protests  Follow 
Same  Pattern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  26,  1967) 

U.S.   EMaAssT  Protests  Folxow   Same 

Pattdin 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

CoPKNHACEKT. — The  Sign  said  "I  protest  this 
protest." 

Tha  young  girl  in  the  thin  green  dress 
shivered  as  a  cold  wind  and  first  pellets  of 
rain  swept  down  Dag  Hammarskjold  St.,  past 
the  front  of  the  American  embassy. 

But  Julie  Ssabad  stood  her  ground.  She 
was  waiting  for  about  1,500  antl- Vietnam 
I»x>te8tera  who  were  marching  toward  the 
embfuay.  The  protest  group,  made  up  largely 
ot  beatniks  and  what  the  Danes  call  "pro- 
fessional students,"  had  come  from  a  rally 
at  Helsingfors,  30  miles  away. 

Like  everywhere  elas  In  Europe,  United 
States  em,bfMBy  officials  in  Copenhagen  were 
eonvlnced  that  a  small  hardcore  of  Commu- 
nists, financed  by  Moscow,  was  reepK>rLslble 
for  the  march,  although  they  emphazUed 
ttiat  the  great  majority  of  marchers  could  not 
b«  described  as  Oommunlsts. 

And  Uke  everywhere  rise  in  Europe,  em- 
bassy offldala  ai^>eared  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  pro-American  elements  are  basically 
made  up  of  hard-working,  responsible  people 
wiio  have  bett»  things  to  do  than  carry 
signs. 


That's  why  Julie  was  different. 

The  IS-year-old  daughter  of  a  Hungarian 
pcLlnter,  Julie  was  bom  in  Denmark.  Her 
Cather,  who  has  buUt  a  small  reputation  in 
Danish  art  drcules,  fled  Hungary  In  1046, 
came  to  Denmark  and  married  a  Danish 
woman. 

"He  has  never  tried  to  influence  me  about 
politics,"  said  Julie.  "He  says  every  genera- 
tion must  decide  for  Itself. 

"He  knows  ail  about  communism,  but  he 
never  talks  about  It.  He  wanted  me  to  make 
up  my  owa  mind.  I  did.  I  think  It's  rot- 
ten. This  la  the  first  time  I  have  ever  tried 
to  demonstrate,  but  I  think  more  people  who 
think  like  I  do  should  come  out.  We  shouldn't 
leave  all  these  antl-U.S.  charges  go  unan- 
swered." 

The  first  trickle  of  anti-American  demon- 
strators began  to  appear  on  the  sidewalk  In 
front  of  the  embassy  and  one  of  the  half 
dozen  policemen  on  duty  walked  up  to  Julie 
and  spoke  rapidly  In  Danish. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

"He  wants  me  to  move  away  from  the  em- 
bassy," she  explained.  "He's  afraid  there 
ml^ht  be  trouble.  I'm  going  to  stay.  I  have 
as    much   right   be   here   as   they   have." 

As  the  crowd  grew,  the  Danish  police  moved 
forward  and  ordered  the  anti-American  group 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  putting 
about  40  feet  between  them  and  the  tempting 
plate  glass  windows  of  the  modem  embassy. 

Julie  waa  allowed  to  remain  on  the  embassy 
side  of  the  street  and  she  stood  defiantly  un- 
der a  big  tree  that  gave  her  some  protection 
from  the  rain  that  was  falling  heavily  now. 

The  protestors  stood  cloeely  packed  on  the 
sidewalk.  Several  unfurled  huge  Viet  Cong 
banners.  A  huge  p)06ter  featured  a  skull-like 
caricature  ot  President  Johnson  and  the  ac- 
cusation "assassin."  About  half  of  the  crowd 
wore  paper  Viet  Cong  flags  pinned  to  tiieir 
lapels  as  they  listened  to  one  speaker  after 
another  harague  the  United  States  from  a 
small  platform  on  a  public  address  truck. 

"It  looks  like  they're  going  to  behave  them- 
selves." said  one  of  the  embassy's  Marine 
guards.  "They  talked  prety  rough  earlier  to- 
day at  the  ambassador's  residence,  but  this 
rain  will  take  the  starch  out  of  them." 

The  speeches  droned  on  and  the  rain  kept 
falling  and  dxisk  began  to  creep  over  Dag 
Hammarskjold  St.  We  left  the  embassy  by  a 
side  door  at  the  suggestion  of  Marine  guards, 
but  one  last  look  showed  that  Julie  Szabad 
was  still  standing  her  ground. 

That  girl  Is  a  real  freedom  fighter. 


Whereas,  studies  and  surveys  by  the  Foetal 
Department  show  that  mall  service  u  de- 
teriorating, and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  low^ 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
this  deterioration  of  mail  service:  Now  there- 
fore. 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Houie 
concurring:  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  be  urged  to  take  whatever  im- 
mediate action  la  necessary  to  Improve  mall 
service  for  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Postal  Service  Improvement  Sought 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Iowa  Greneral  Assembly  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  asked  for 
Improved  mall  service  In  Iowa. 

The  disenchantment  with  the  present 
quality  of  mall  service  Is  widespread.  It 
Is  time  that  we  do  something  about  It. 
One  way  we  can  improve  the  service  Is 
to  take  It  completely  out  of  politics.  I, 
along  with  others,  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Conctjrrent  RESOLtmoN  38 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
and  the  well  being  of  its  citizens  are  highly 
dependent  on  the  delivery  of  mall  of  the 
United  States  Postal  Department,  and 


Qaettioniiaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
completed  the  tabulation  of  a  question- 
naire that  I  mailed  to  the  registered 
voters  of  my  congressional  district  in 
Contra  Costa  County,  Calif. 

We  mailed  140.000  questionnaires  and 
received  20.000  returns,  or  a  substantial 
sampling  of  approximately  14.3  percent. 

There  are  many  interesting  and  con- 
fusing conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
from  these  results,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the 
result  that  gives  me  greatest  concern  Is 
the  indication  that  the  public  has  over- 
whelmingly lost  confidence  In  the  Con- 
gress as  a  body  of  responsible  men  of 
integrity.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
public  attitude  is  a  reflection  of  a  too- 
oommon  American  tendency  to  distrust 
"politicians"  in  general,  or  is  a  reflection 
of  a  deeper,  more  ominous  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  basic  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment Whatever  the  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  1b  a  matter  to  which  we 
should  address  ourselves  with  Increasing 
diligence. 

The  tjibulated  results  of  this  question- 
naire follows: 

1.  The  President  has  asked  for  a  6%  .sur- 
tax on  both  corporate  and  Individual  in- 
come taxes.  If  this  tax  la  enacted,  an  In- 
dividual would  pay  6%  of  his  total  inoom* 
tax  in  addition  to  his  usual  tax.  The  Presi- 
dent Justifies  this  tax  because  of  increased 
Vietnam  war  expenditures.  Opponents  ar^e 
it  is  really  an  antl -inflationary  measure  and 
since  the  Inflationary  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy are  subsiding,  might  cause  the  reverse 
to  occur — a  recession.  They  also  argue  » 
balanced  budget  is  not  required  when  the 
Nation  is  at  war.  The  Increased  tax  would  » 
raise  $4.5  billion  toward  an  anticipated  defi- 
cit of  »8.l  Wlllon.  Do  you  favor  the  pro- 
posed 6%  surtax? 

Yes    -   20% 

No    74% 

Undecided «* 

2.  The  President  has  proposed  .an  Increase 
In  Social  Security  benefits  including  specific 
increases  of  mlnimvun  benefits  from  »44.00 
a  month  to  $70.0  a  month,  plus  a  monthly 
pajTnent  of  $100.00  to  workers  with  25  yean 
coverage.  These  benefit  Increases  would  be 
financed  by  Increasing  employer  and  em- 
ployee payroll  deductions. 

Those  favoring  the  proposal  allege  that 
Social  Security  recipients  are  hard-hit  bj 
price  increases  when  their  Income  rem»in» 
minimal  and  consunt.  They  further  clslin 
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ttiat  this  portion  of  our  population,  the  el- 
derly and  the  widowed  and  orphaned  are  gen- 
erally found  to  be  the  least  privileged  of  our 
•odety. 

Those  opposing  claim  that  the  produc- 
tive, wage-earning  portion  of  our  pwpulatlon 
18  becoming  more  and  more  hardpressed  with 
the  Governmental  demands  on  their  limited 
resources  to  finance  programs  for  persons 
other  than  themselves.  They  further  con- 
tend that  during  their  employable  years  they 
will  contribute  far  more  than  they  will  ever 
draw  in  retirement. 

Do  you  support  the  proposed  Increase  In 
Social  Security  benefits  and  the  necessary  In- 
crease In  withholding  required  to  pay  for 
these  benefits? 

Yes 54% 

No 39% 

Undecided    7% 

3.  The  deficit  in  this  year's  Budget  amounts 
to  »8.l  billion.  By  far  the  largest  portion  of 
Uie  Budget  of  $136  billion  goes  for  payment 
of  past  and  present  wars  as  well  as  keeping 
our  defense  system  throughout  the  world 
intact.  For  these  purposes,  we  spend  $81.6 
billion.  In  addition,  we  spend  $14.1  billion  in 
Interest  on  money  the  Nation  has  borrowed 
over  the  years,  and  finally  the  remainder  of 
the  Budget,  $39.3  billion.  Is  allocated  to  pro- 
grams such  as  agriculture  and  natural  re- 
sources, health,  education,  conservation, 
FBI,  public  works,  etc. 

Do  you  believe  we  should  cut  back  on  our 
Defense  Budget? 

T« - 41% 

"0 53% 

Undecided 6% 

4.  Of  the  Defense  Budget  of  $ai.6  billion. 
$33  bUllon  is  proposed  for  the  Vietnam  war. 
Do  you  believe  we  should  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam? 

■f*    36% 

No    58% 

Undecided     q<^^ 

5.  A  controveslal  domestic  program  in- 
volves the  effort  to  restore  the  deteriorating 
resources,  both  physical  and  human,  of  our 
Nation's  huge  cities.  This  program  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  "War  on  Poverty."  Its 
critics  maintain  it  Is  wasteful  and  its  re- 
sources do  not  get  to  those  in  poverty,  but 
we  wasted  on  inefficient  programs.  Its  sup- 
porters maintain  that  programs  such  as  Op- 
eration Head  Start,  Uob-Upgrading,  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  and  VISTA  represent 
»  needed  change  In  welfare-oriented  assist- 
ance programs  by  requiring  some  effort  to 
Improve  their  capabUltles  from  the  recipients 
rather  than  simply  doling  out  support 
money  to  the  impoverished. 

This  year's  Budge*  proposes  to  spend  $1.9 
MlUon  on  this  progivm— about  the  cost  of 
I  weeks  of  the  Vietnam »  War.  Do  you  believe- 

(a)  We  should  abolish  the  entire  "War  on 
Poverty"? 

Tes 

No    .  ■"■ ' 


36% 
86% 


^Jadectded   ..\\S..\     8% 

(b)  We  should  transfer  proven  programs 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
wgular  Pede.al  Agencies,  e.g..  Operation 
Hesdstart  to  Dept.  of  Education,  not  there- 
by reducing  expenditures,  but  perhaps  in- 
ci^asing  efficiency. 


Te« 

No 


79% 
9% 


IJndeclded   II"I1-I1I""II"   12% 

(c)  Do  you  believe  we  should  materially 
fMuce  the  "War  on  Poverty"  program? 

^ :::::::::::::  til 

Undecided :::::::::"::::  10% 

.  '  *J°'»Jor  portion  of  the  Budget  involved 
wwtment  m  public  works  and  recreational 
~»--for  example,  the  purchase  of  a  Call- 
lornia  Redwood  National  Park  and  the  con- 


struction of  the  KeUogg  Projeet  in  Contra 
Costa  County  designed  to  provide  supi^e- 
mental  fresh  water  to  our  area.  Do  yoa  be- 
lieve these  projects,  and  Mimnmr  investeMnts 
in  developing  and  preserving  oar  natural 
resources,  should  be  postponed  untU  the 
Vietnam  war  is  ooncludedf 

Tes    26% 

No 89% 

Undecided   8% 

7.  $l.a  billion  of  the  deficit  stems  from  the 
fact  that  present  postal  rates  do  not  produce 
sufficient  revenues  to  pay  for  the  operations 
of  the  Poet  Office.  First-class  mall  not  only 
pays  its  own  way,  but  produces  a  surplus. 
Second-class  mall — magazines,  newspapers 
and  educational  material,  does  not  pay  its 
own  way,  nor  does  Third-class  mall,  com- 
monly known  as  "junk  mall."  Some  have 
argued  that  the  mail  service  should  not  be 
required  to  "pay  its  way" — that  It  is  a  Gov- 
ernmental service  such  as  education,  police 
protection,  and  defense,  and  should  be  a 
general  Governmental  expense. 

Do  you  believe: 

(a)  We  should  not  expect  users  of  the 
mail  service  to  entirely  "pay  their  own  way" 
by  postal  rate  Increases: 

Yes    36% 

No    58% 

Undecided    . 6% 

(b)  We  should  increase  rates  sufficient  to 
balance  the  "postal  deficit"  on: 

Plrst-class   mall S'^, 

Second-class  mall __  64% 

Third-class    mall 87% 

8.  Senator  Mansfield.  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  has  said  the  90th  Congress 
should  not  enact  new  and  extensive  pro- 
grams, but  should  primarily  concern  Itself 
with  a  review  of  the  mass  of  legislation  en- 
acted the  past  two  years  and  determine  If 
those  programs  are  effective  or  worthwhile. 
The  President's  State  of  the  Union  Message 
generally  hewed  to  this  philosophy  Do  you 
agree? 

Yes    84% 

No     gc^ 

Undecided    7% 

9.  Do  you  generally  concur  the  Nations 
Interest  demands  we  continue  the  war  In 
Vietnam? 

Yes    84^^ 

No    -. _..  26% 

Undecided   10% 

10.  Do  you  believe  we  should  escalate  that 
war  militarily? 

Yes   56% 

No 32% 

Undecided 12% 

11.  Do  you  believe  we  should  intensify  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  conference? 

Yes  81% 

No 13% 

Undecided 6% 

12.  The  President  has  urged  that  our  Na- 
tion should  encourage  a  better  relationship 
with  Russia.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
Russia  has  a  greater  interest  in  a  peaceable 
relationship  with  America  now,  than  at  any 
time  in  recent  history,  partially  because  at 
the  militaristic  attitudes  of  China  and  par- 
tially because  the  Russian  people  are  now 
becoming  more  and  more  consumer  consci- 
ous. Others  maintain  Russia  is  as  mlUtant 
in  her  desire  to  defeat  American  as  she  ever 
has  been,  and  that  we  should  make  no  effort 
to  Improve  relations  between  that  countz7 
and  our  Nation. 

The  {^resident  has  urged  adoption  o<  a 
Consular  Treaty  with  Russia  as  one  step  ta 
Improving  relations.  This  will  mean  aa  addi- 
tional IS  Rtisslans  in  our  Ck>unte7  otw  Um 
452  presently  staffing  Russian  oonsulatea.  In 


addition,  it  would  mean  an  equally  greater 
number  of  Americans  in  Russia.  Opponents 
allege  this  will  Increase  opportunity  for  aub- 
▼anlon.  Supporters  allege  the  16  additional 
Russians  present  no  major  Increase  in  this 
critical  area  and  the  additional  Americans 
will  permit  better  service  to  those  18.000  citi- 
aeixs  of  our  Nation  travelling  in  Russia  yearly. 
Do  you  beUeve  the  Senate  should  ratify  the 
Consular  Treaty? 


Yes 

No  -. 

Undecided 


69% 

22% 

9% 


13.  The  Powell  case  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Dodd  case  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Bobby  Baker  case,  have  all  refiected  great- 
ly on  the  Integrity  of  the  Congress.  Do  you 
believe  these  cases  Indicate  oiUy  a  "surface" 
problem,  and  that,  in  reality,  the  problem 
of  ethics  Is  far  greater  than  these  cases 
Indicate? 

Yes   80% 

No  --- 12% 

Undecided 8% 


The  Dixie  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  in 
the  Meridian  Star  on  June  12,  1967,  ex- 
presses my  grave  concern  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  31st  Dixie  Division,  and 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Th«  Dixk  Division 

It  appears  that  the  31st  Infantry  Division, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama's  own  National 
Guard  division,  has  fought  its  last  shadow 
foe  and  marched  its  last  parade.  The  Defense 
Department  has  sentenced  the  famed  old 
Dixie  Division  to  death. 

In  a  time  when  our  country  is  threatened 
with  continuing  wars  on  many  fronts,  the 
government  has  made  a  move  that  has  been 
a  dream  of  Pentagon  minds  for  many  years. 
TTie  end  of  the  state  militias  has  been  a 
frustrated  hope  so  far.  Now  it  appears  that 
something  Is  going  to  be  done  about  It. 

There  have  been  promises  already  that  local 
National  Guard  units  will  be  revamped  and 
cities  and  towns  in  the  two  states  will  not 
lose  their  armories.  Reduction  In  force,  under 
the  suggested  changeover  to  a  brigade  at- 
tached to  somebody  else's  division,  would  not 
be  great,  we  have  besn  told. 

But  it  won't  b«  the  old  31st,  not  any  more 
And  If  Its  not  the  31st,  then  It's  not  the 
Dixie   Division  and   It's  not  Alabama's   and 

Mississippi's  OWB. 

The  Pentagon,  with  all  its  vast  store  of 
facts  and  figures  and  military  ingenuity,  can 
say  that  tiie  3l8t  Is  no  longer  needed,  but 
we  can't  quite  beUeve  It.  We  have  learned 
to  distrust  the  vast  store  of  facts  and  figures 
and  the  miUtary  ingentiity  of  the  Pentagon 
before.  Maybe  they're  wrong  this  time,  too. 
and  maybe  theyTl  recognize  it.  A  lot  of  people 
are  trying  to  convince  tbem. 

No  matter  what  happens,  we  are  proud  of 
the  Dixie  Division  and  of  the  Meridian  boys 
who  are  a  part  of  It.  If  ever  they  are  needed, 
and  we  hope  they  are  not,  the  Pentagon  will 
laam  XbaX  joa  can  kiu  the  name  and  furl 
«!•  oolon,  but  the  spirit  and  patriotism  that 
built  a  reputation  Just  doesn't  die. 
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SteTca  C  Rockefeller  CoBmenb  on  Hob- 
fwj,  Israel,  and  Yietnua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSHNTATIVES 
Thursdav.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7,  Steven  C.  Rockefeller,  son  of 
New  York's  outstanding  Governor,  spoke 
at  the  Marymount  CoHege  commence- 
ment. 

His  comments  on  the  situations  In 
Hungary,  Vietnam,  and  Ivael,  as  re- 
ported In  the  New  York  Times,  of  Thurs- 
day, June  8.  1967,  so  well  accord  with 
mine  that  I  thought  I  would  bring  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

Martmount   Hkaks   RoeKBrH.i.£B's   Son 
(By  MeiTlU  Folsom) 

Tamittowk,  N.T,  June  7. — Steven  C. 
RockefeUer,  tha  31 -year-old  son  of  New 
York'*  Oovemor,  declared  today  that  be  had 
been  outraged  by  this  natloo's  faUure  to 
Intervens  In  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1967  and  that  he  would  "certainly  support 
whatever  we  have  to  do  to  defend  the  rlghta 
and  Independence  of  Israel.** 

But,  he  added.  U  he  were  In  Vietnam.  "I 
would  b«  haunted  by  the  questions  aa  to  the 
Justice  and  intelligence  of  United  States 
poUcy." 

"Much  of  the  evidence  Indicates,"  he  said. 
"vn  are  interfering  In  a  civil  war  and  deny- 
ing a  p>eople  the  right  of  self-determination." 

He  called  for  an  immediate  halt  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  for  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  war. 

COMIfEKCEBCZNT   BP^SOK 

Mr.  Rockefeller  spoke  for  an  hour,  aa  an 
invited  neighbor,  to  an  audience  of  1,000  at 
the  Marymoimt  College  commencement  here. 
It  was  his  first  commencement  speech  and 
one  ot  the  few  ever  given  by  a  Protestant  in 
the  Roman  CathoUc  coUege.  The  SockefeUer 
home  Is  Just  over  a  ridge  in  Pocantlco  Hills. 
After  talking  to  the  audience  about  social, 
poUUcal.  civU  rights  and  economic  changes 
In  the  world,  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  a  new  spirit 
had  been  bom  that  "Is  In  possession  of  the 
young — or  perhaps  one  sbovld  say  the  young 
at  heart." 

"Many  people,"  he  went  on,  "are  opposed 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  especially  the  bomb- 
ing ot  the  North  and  constant  escalation 
because  it  se^ns  to  be  a  contradiction  of 
the  new  sense  of  meaning  and  purpose  that 
they  were  beginning  to  find  In  ^ils  country 
and  the  world. 

"It  does  no^  seem  possible  that  we  will  win 
any  significant  victory  over  the  real  prob- 
lems that  face  our  nation  and  Taanklnd  by 
what  we  are  doing  The  worid  ertee  out  for 
new  life  and  new  creation,  and  we  are  ex- 
pending our  resources  in  lUdeous  destruc- 
tion." 

Saying  that  "the  majority  of  those  who 
oppose  our  current  war  policy  are  not  paci- 
fists," tie  continued : 

"They  are  not  afraid  to  fl^t.  but  they  are 
afraid  to  betray  their  consciences  and  un- 
willing to  abandon  their  Intelligence.  They 
are  not  unpatriotic,  but  rattier  they  are  de- 
voted to  tlie  flneat  tradlttcais  ot  ttils  country. 

"There  is  no  guarantee  that  oar  fighting 
in  Vietnam  wiU  mean  we  wont  tiaw  to 
fight  elsewhere,"  he  declared.  "M  long  as 
tlxe  underdeveloped  countrtee  are  ta  crying 
need  ot  economic  and  soclai  reform,  sub- 
vwsion  and  guerrUl*  wars  wlU  inevitably 
continue." 

Asked  later  if  It*  intended  to  enter  poli- 


tics, Mr.  Rockefeller  responded:  "Not  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office. "  Then  he  added 
that  Ills  goal  was  to  teach  and  write  In  a 
nonsectarlan  college.  A  graduate  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  he  is  working  for  a 
philosophy  doctorate  in  a  program  of  the 
seminary  and  Oolumbia  University. 

In  the  MMTrmount  graduating  class  were 
171  women  from  18  states  and  eight  foreign 
coimtrles.  "Hiey  received  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  mvislc.  bawjhelor  of  fine  arts  and 
baotielor  of  science  degrees.  The  highest  aca- 
demic honors  went  to  Catherine  McKenna  of 
Douglaston,  LJC.,  who  also  received  a  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Fellowship  for  graduate  study. 


ance  to  other  oountrles  as  lias  America.  But 
we  do  so  at  a  price — not  Just  in  the  bUUciM 
loaned  or  given  away  but  In  the  costly  deficit 
financing  wtUcb  has  marked  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  years. 

We  are  but  6  per  cent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. Can  we  safely  keep  on  with  the  for- 
eign aid  handouts  to  130  countries?  What 
atxnit  the  balance  of  payments  deficit? 
What  about  the  enormous  Interest  load  the 
government  carries  on  borrowed  money? 

These  questions  occur  as  we  reach  the  20tli 
anniversary  of  the  MarsbaU  Plan.  The  vari- 
ous observances  In  Europe  will  bo  watched 
with  Interest  by  Americana,  a  oonsldentbla 
number  of  whMn.  are  probably  saying  it'i 
time  we  approached  our  foreign  aid  policy 
in  a  more  economic  and  realistic  manner. 


Twenty  Years  of  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  In  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Topeka,  Kans.,  Dally  Capital,  which  poses 
several  important  questions  regarding 
this  Nation's  future  foreign  aid  policy. 
The  editorial  discusses  the  contributions 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  I  call  the  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  House  Members  because  we 
soon  will  be  faced  with  critical  decisions 
concerning  the  foreign  aid  program. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TWBKTT  TKABS  of  FOREIGN  Am 

"It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  It  Is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economie  healtb  in  tlie 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  poU- 
tical  stability  and  no  assured  peace." 

These  words,  spoken  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  C.  Marshall  In  addressing  the  Har- 
vard graduating  class  of  1947.  signaled  the 
beginning  of  what  was  to  become  known  as 
the  Marshall  Plan,  a  vast  program  whereby 
this  country  elected  to  share  its  wealth  with 
the  less  fortunate.  Exiropean  recovery,  eco- 
nomists since  have  said,  began  the  day  after 
the  speecti. 

Certainly  It  held  out  hope  for  reviving  the 
economic  forttines  of  war-torn  Europe  which 
received  117  billion  in  U.a  grants  and  loans 
over  the  following  four  years.  And  the  steady 
flow  of  American  aid  has  continued  ever 
since. 

Today,  at  Bonn,  West  Germany,  a  series 
of  observances  of  ttie  20th  anniversary  be- 
gins. The  exact  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Marshall  speech  at  Harvard  falls  on  next 
Monday.  On  that  day,  the  Organization  for 
EkX)nomlc  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OBCD)  will  have  a  memorial  meeting  and 
dinner  in  Parts. 

But  reports  from  Europe  note  that  a  much 
more  significant  meeting  will  be  at  Brussels 
on  June  7.  There  a  comnUttee  of  eminent 
Europeans,  Including  all  of  thoee  still  living 
who  signed  the  original  Marshall  Plan  agree- 
ment, WiU  meet  to  discuss  the  question: 
"How  Can  the  Principles  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  Be  Applied  to  Today's  Problems?" 
Among  the  Americans  present  wiU  t>e  Paul 
Hoffman  and  AvereU  Harrtman,  both  of 
whom  served  as  chief  U.S.  administrators  of 
the  Marshall  Plan. 

Now  it  Is  30  years  and  about  tlSQ  billion 
dollars  later  and  foreign  aid  has  become  a 
way  of  life  In  Waslilngton.  There  Is  no  gain- 
saying ttie  fact  tliat  the  alms  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  were  noble  Indeed.  Never  in  history  has 
one  nation  extended  such  mammoth  asslst- 


Ward  Just's  Critiqae  of  U.S.  Role  in 
I    Vietnun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  McOiORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  analytical  observers  of  the  Vlet- 
x^im  war  is  Ward  Just,  formerly  of  Wau- 
kegan,  HI.,  and  more  recently  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Washington  Post 
in  Vietnam,  Ward  Just  has  now  returned 
from  Vietnam  and  has  written  a  thought 
provoking  and  challenging  article  en- 
title "A  War  That's  Not  Being  Won". 
This  article  should  help  open  the  eyes 
of  Members  of  the  Congress  and  more 
particularly  leaders  In  the  administra- 
tion who  are  charged  with  developing 
political  and  military  policies  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Vietnam  war.  I  commend 
this  article  to  their  attention  as  well  u 
to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress: 

"A  Wab  That's  Not  Beeno  Won" 
(By  Ward  Just) 
Saigon. — This  war  la  not  being  won,  and 
by  any  reasonable  estimate  is  not  going  to  b* 
won  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  may  be  on- 
wlnnable.  Frustrated  at  the  resUiency  and 
resources  of  ttia  enemy,  the  administration 
revises  Its  rules  of  engagement  and  wldeni 
the  war.  South  Vietfiam.  unstable  at  best 
sags,  becomes  bloated,  ttireatens  to  became 
unmoored  altogether. 

The  Amerlaans  and  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment liave  not  been  able  to  dispel  what  one 
official  calls  "the  revolutionary  atmosphere' 
that  Is  the  property  of  the  Communists, 

Non-CkMnmimlst  Vietnamese  refuse  to 
place  themselvee  In  the  center  of  the  struggle. 
Vletnameae  may  wllUngly  die  for  an  Illu- 
sion, but  there  are  few  Illusions  left  In  Viet- 
nam. The  Viet  Cong  may  not  be  regarded 
as  marauders,  but  they  are  no  longer  savlon, 
yet  the  roots  of  revolution  are  deep  in  the 
Ijeasantry.  Thlrty-blUlon  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  dead  men  have  not  brought  a  better 
lUuslon,  one  around  wtiich  the  populaUoo 
can  wtioleheartedly  rally. 

The  middle  class  sees  the  country  being 
torn  apart  by  a  war  machine  fitted  not  to 
oountennsurgency  but  wtiat  Gen.  WUllam 
C.  Westmoreland  correctly  calls  a  war  of 
attrition.  To  Vietnamese,  it  seems  a  case  o( 
killing  a  man  in  an  auto  accident  to  «" 
htm  frjm  cancer. 

Among  tlie  Americans,  what  is  missing  U 
a  sense  of  piupose  and  a  sense  of  prlorltle*. 
No  one  can  agree  on  what  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  Is,  except  that  it  is  surely  unsatu- 
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factory.  No  one  can  aay  with  any  certainty 
tbkt  the  allies  are  a  quarter  or  a  tialf  or 
(juee-quarters  down  the  road,  or.  Indeed, 
whether  units  of  time  have  relevance  In  Vlet- 

aam. 

Verbs  In  the  Vietnamese  language  have  no 
tense  changes.  Tlie  verb  is  the  same  whettier 
past,  present  or  future,  and  Is  modified  by 
a  second  word.  This  says  something  for  the 
Vietnamese  sense  of  time. 

But  for  Americans  here  it  is  a  tertiary 
tnatter.  Only  a  handful  understand  the  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  use  It  In  sophisticated 
discourse. 

No  one  can  understand  the  shooting  war 
in  Vietnam  because  the  correspondents  have 
not  devised  a  calculus  for  measuring  It  as  a 
continuum.  The  military  Is  worse,  professing 
to  find  significance  In  the  corpse  count  and 
mistaking  valor  for  progress.  The  war  Is  now 
reported  by  correspondents  as  Broadway  is 
reviewed  by  drama  critics.  Each  operation 
Is  a  production  of  Its  own.  unrelated  to  its 
predecessors.  It  is  reviewed  on  Its  own  merits. 
because  there  are  no  other  standards  of 
Judgment. 

Battles  erupt,  small  ones  In  the  delta,  larg- 
er ones  in  the  hlghlsinds,  the  largest  of  all  in 
tlie  First  Corps  area  up  by  the  demilitarized 
cone,  and  none  of  them  battles  for  terrain 
car  control  of  population  but  for  men  and 
lupplles. 

"If  we  keep  going  at  It  like  this."  said  a 
young  marine  lieutenant  at  the  DMZ.  "my 
kids  are  going  to  be  fighting  this  war  " 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  was  asked  what  progress  he  saw.  "We're 
sure  kicking  heU  out  of  Old  Charlie,"  be 
said,  "but  Old  Charlie  sometimes  kicks  hell 
out  of  us.  I  guess  I  don't  see  the  progress  be- 
cause I'm  too  close  to  It." 

Frustrated,  angry,  bewildered  at  the  in- 
ability of  American  firepower  to  contain  "Old 
Charlie,"  ever  more  Incredulous  schemes  are 
considered:  Invade  the  DMZ.  Bomb  Hanoi. 
liUne  Haiphong  harbor.  And  none  of  them 
bears  on  winning  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
except  as  they  marginally  Impede  the  ability 
of  the  enemy  to  send  men  and  supplies  south. 
TTiese  are  sideshows.  Introduced  by  authors 
who  sense  that  the  main  plot  is  slipping  and 
Incapable  of  enough  velocity,  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  electorate. 

The  Insurgency  seems  incapable  of  being 
beaten  back,  so  you  invade  the  DMZ.  Half 
the  province  chiefs  are  corrupt,  half  the 
Vietnamese  army  won't  fight,  so  you  bomb 
Hanoi.  A  former  prime  minister  of  South 
Vietnam  sat  at  lunch  at  the  Caravelle  Hotel 
the  other  day,  sipped  an  American  beer,  and 
pronounced  sadly,  "The  problem  isn't  the 
North  Vietnamese  army,  it's  the  South  Viet- 
namese government." 

But  tell  that  to  the  marines  fighting  In 
Qnang  Tri  Province  or  the  4th  Infantry  Divl- 
«1(»  30  miles  west  of  Plelku.  They  are  fight- 
ing North  Vietnamese  Infantry,  splendidly 
equipped  with  modem  Chinese  weapons, 
ertl-dlsclpUned,  fanatically  dedicated.  They 
liave  come  down  from  the  north,  and  some- 
how the  flow  must  be  stopped. 

Bombing  of  the  trails  from  the  north  was 
(uppoeed  to  stanch  the  flow,  but  it  failed. 
Now  the  planners  want  to  dig  a  ditch  from 
the  South  China  Sea  to  western  Laos.  These 
planners  make  a  plausible  case  for  It— you 
«n  make  a  plausible  case  for  anything  in 
Vietnam — but  somehow  common  sense 
throws  up  its  hands.  Is  a  ditch  really  the 
answer?  Perhaps  It  Lb. 

Intelligent  men  have  been  wrong  before. 

They  said  that  American  troops  would  not 
flgbt  well  in  Vietnamese  Jungles.  They  have. 

They  said  a  Jet  aircraft  was  useless  against 
the  guerrilla.  It  isn't. 

They  said  B-62  strikes  were  Inconsequen- 
■w,  no  more  than  Junglebusters.  They 
aren't. 

The  heavy  weaponry,  the  tanks  and  air- 
waft,  more  often  than  not  make  the  head- 
™«^  but  It  U  the  long,  slow  slog  that  makes 
'■'•  war. 


The  level  of  leadership  In  the  Vietnamese 
government,  both  in  Saigon  and  the  prov- 
inces, is  low.  Tlie  problems  are  corruption 
and  lack  of  dedication. 

The  top  jobs  In  the  provinces  and  districts 
are  often  for  sale.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
observers  here,  the  corruption  problem  will 
not  be  solved  untu  aU  the  money  Is  gone. 
And  at  the  rate  Americans  are  putting 
money  Into  Vietnam,  that  millennia  Is  some 
distance  away. 

Deeper  than  corruption,  though,  is  the 
capacity  of  the  Vietnamese  to  absorb  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  Great  Society,  a  concept  not 
exactly  rooted  In  Asian  tradition  nor  es- 
pecially congenial  to  It. 

In  Washington,  the  President  can  ask  why 
there  aren't  more  schools,  in  the  provinces, 
the  problem  is  more  complex.  Arc  there 
books?  Teachers?  Who  will  build  the  school? 
Dota  the  village  need  one?  How  much  graft 
must  be  taken  off  the  top? 

The  bewildering  variety  of  American  pro- 
grams, from  advisers  in  tax  collection  to  ex- 
perts In  animal  husbandry  to  projects  in- 
volving health,  auto  repair,  and  Journalism. 
Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
absorb.  The  Americans  are  trying  to  stuff 
10  pounds  of  sugar  Into  a  5-pound  bag.  And 
the  bag,  more  often  than  not.  Is  made  in 
America. 

What  the  Vietnamese  want  is  not  bigger 
rice  crops  or  handsomer  schools,  but  social 
Justice  and  security. 

Vietnamese  intellectuals,  particularly 
young  ones,  are  not  always  easy  to  follow. 
They  appear  to  want  the  Americans  to  dis- 
pose of  the  generals,  win  the  war,  liquidate 
all  holdings  in  Vietnam,  and  exit  as  quickly 
as  possible — all  with  as  little  dislocation  to 
Vietnamese  society  as  possible. 

It  comes  easy,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of 
watching  tha  money-grabbing  cycio  drivers 
and  bartenders,  the  Insistence  of  the  street 
vendors  and  the  massive  indifference  of 
much  of  the  armed  forces,  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  Inertia  In  this  war  principally 
on  the  Vietnamese,  or  at  least  the  Vietnamese 
leadership. 

But  its  not  that  simple  in  Vietnam.  Noth- 
ing is. 

The  most  attractive  Vietnamese  Is  In  many 
ways  Prime  Minister  Ky.  Since  he  began  to 
regard  himself  as  presidential  material,  he 
has  become  crafty,  which  has  detracted  some 
from  a  kind  of  blitzkrelg  honesty  that  once 
permitted  him  to  say,  "In  Vietnam,  85  per 
cent  of  all  rumors  are  true."  The  principal 
rumor  at  the  time  was  an  outrageous  story 
about  himself. 

Americans,  particularly  military  officials. 
tend  to  forget  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
laughing  most  of  the  time,  that  they  em- 
barrass easily,  and  liave  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  war,  or  as  many  of  them  call  it.  "The 
situation  in  Vietnam,"  strikes  many  of  them 
as  intrinsically  mad,  an  East  Asian  theater 
of  the  absurd  where,  almost  without  realizing 
it,  a  full-scale  war  has  erupted,  and  no  one 
can  quite  say  what  Is  being  fought  for.  or 
over. 

Saigon  must  demonstrate  that  the  war  Is 
worth  winning  and  that  life  will  somehow 
be  better  when  It  Is  over  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  defeated. 

Most  educated  Vietnamese  believe  that  the 
war  Is  worth  winning,  but  for  the  average 
man  it  must  strain  credulity.  Not  that  the 
Viet  Cong  are  to  be  preferred. 

But  the  war  has  gone  very  far.  Anvthing 
would  be  better. 

The  situation  in  this  country  is  Wash- 
ington's responsibility  as  much  as  It  Is  any- 
one's. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  got  Its 
priorities  badly  out  of  Joint  in  this  war. 
Pressed  by  the  generals  and  oth«-  tradi- 
tionalists, it  has  attempted  to  win  ttie  war 
on  the  cheap,  by  "forcing  Hanoi  to  the  bar- 
gaining table"  by  destroying  her  means  of 
production.  This  strategy  has  its  coroUary  in 
the   South   with   the   indiscriminate   use   of 


artillery  fire  at  night,  and  literally  hundreds 
of  air  strikes  a  day. 

The  most  severe  side  effect  of  the  first  is 
that  it  diverts  attention  from  the  essentials 
lo  a  notion  that  somehow  the  war  In  the 
south  can  be  won  In  the  north.  In  the  sec- 
ond it  argues  that  machinery  Is  a  substitute 
for  hard  slogging.  Anyone  who  tias  watched 
how  hard  the  slogging  Is  knows  the  compul- 
sion to  substitute  maclilnery. 

But  it  won't  work. 

If  the  effort  and  money  spent  dropping 
bombs  were  put  Into  retraining  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  reforming  the  bureauc- 
racy, and  forcing  the  generals  to  prosecute 
corrupt  colleagues,  there  is  more  than  a  fair 
chance  that  the  Americans  could  pull  it  off. 

But  in  Vietnam,  the  Americans  also  have 
a  leadership  problem. 

There  are  men  of  Immense  ability  and 
dedication  here,  but  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  of  them.  Many  of  the  best  go  unap- 
preciated by  the  American  establishment, 
which  Is  In  Its  way  as  opaque  as  the  Viet- 
namese establishment. 

The  war  can  only  be  won  by  the  Viet- 
namese. It  Is  still  the  Americans'  to  lose,  by 
misapplication  of  power  or  by  impatience  or 
sheer  unwillingness  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  The  administration  ought  to  decide  it 
Is  in  the  war  for  keepis,  and  victory  is  not  to 
be  bought  by  bombing  a  power  plant  In 
Hanoi.  What  It  Is  going  to  mean  Is  more 
dead  men,  both  Americans  and  Vietnamese. 

It  means  fighting  the  war  on  the  Com- 
munists' terms.  It  means  a  definition  of  war 
alms,  so  far  not  suppUed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  moat  of  all  a  careful  explanation 
of  the  kind  of  casualties  that  can  be 
expected. 


A  Medical  Conspiracy  Against  Mississippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  said 
that  to  let  an  intellectual  talk  long 
enough  he  -will  begin  to  believe  his  own 
expert  opinions  and  trap  himself. 

But  for  a  medical  man  to  unequivo- 
cally declare  that  an  entire  State  Is  In 
a  conspiracy  to  eliminate  the  Negro  Is 
preposterous.  This  blast  carries  the  im- 
print of  a  self-designed  genocide  blue- 
print. I  wonder  if  the  good  doctor  legally 
understands  the  term  "conspiracy"? 

If  refusing  to  pay  or  feed  people  who 
no  longer  w^ork  or  are  miproductive  is 
conspiracy,  then  perhaps  this  report 
should  include  the  real  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem, that  Is.  Washington  bureaucrats, 
poverty  corps,  welfare  and  political  car- 
petbaggers who  encourage  nonproduc- 
tlvlty  and  parental  shlftlessness. 

And  what  significance  does  the  good 
doctor  attach  to  the  word  "eliminate." 
Can  it  be  "migration"  as  a  result  of  a 
breakdown  in  racial  harmony  brought 
about  In  great  part  by  just  such  agitation 
as  his?  Is  he  afraid  for  disenchanted 
people  to  move  north  to  his  hcHnetown? 
He's  on  a  Pord  grant — why  does  he  not 
prMnote  the  rich  Pord  Foundation  outfit 
to  move  his  specimens  to  Detroit  and  give 
them  a  free  home  and  a  Job?  That  Is.  If 
he  Is  genuinely  concerned  and  not  just 
blowing  off  more  hot  air  to  provoke  addi- 
tional racism  and  sectionalism. 

Certainly  If  he  looked,  he  could  find 
the  same  medical  symptoms  and  prob- 
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lems  existing  In  his  purported  home 
town  of  Charlotte.  N.C^  In  Washington. 
D.C,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  That  Is, 
If  he  l5  sincere  and  really  looking  for 
the  truth  rather  than  some  more  polit- 
ics! hogwash  to  smear  Mississippi. 

What  an  obvious  misrepresentation  for 
a  medical  doctor  to  say  "In  every  child 
we  saw  evidence  of  etc."  One  knows 
he  did  not  see  or  examine  every  child  In 
MlsslsslppL  How  many  did  he  see  and 
who  arranged  for  him  to  see  the  few 
he  possibly  did  examine?  We  coiild  go 
to  any  city,  U.S.A.,  or  world,  and  get  a 
doctor  to  examine  several  children,  hand 
selected  because  of  their  physical  ail- 
ments and  utter  forth  a  ^e  emotional 
statement. 

The  reported  medical  diagnosis  may 
not  be  completely  false  to  the  point  of 
outright  lies,  lait  they  obviously  do  not 
give  all  the  facts  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

I  would  hope  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  would  take  notice  of 
the  grave  injustice  being  provoked  by 
these  professional  agitators  hiding  be- 
hind a  tlme-re«)ected  title  of  respect 
such  as  medical  doctor.  If  the  Ford 
Foundation  sinks  so  low  as  to  spend  its 
tax-free  fortune  to  perpetrate  these 
falsehoods,  all  America  will  know  there 
Is  a  con;^iracy — and  not  in  MlsslsslppL 

I  ask  that  the  AP  release  of  June  17,  as 
It  appeared  In  the  Washington,  D.C, 
Evening  Star  foUow  my  remarks: 

Negbo  Studt  Sats  MAirr  Abc  Stabvimo 

Uany  Negroes  Uterally  are  starTlng  In 
Southern  statea,  with  the  crisis  worat  tn 
MlsBlaslppl,  says  a  panel  of  six  physicians  In 
»  gtwij  for  the  Ford  Poundaition. 

"I  was  told  before  I  went  there  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy  to  eUmlnate  the  Negro.  I 
dldnt  beUe^e  It  befoiv  but  I  do  now."  Dr. 
Raymond  Wheeler  told  a  news  oonferenc* 
yesterday. 

Wheeler,  a  Charlotte.  N.C..  Internist  aald. 
*at  la  sUU  dlfflcult  for  me  to  believe  that  this 
oould  exist  in  tliis  nation  of  ours." 

The  news  conference  oazne  after  the 
physlolans  talked  with  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture ofQdals  and  members  of  a  Senate 
poTtarty  subcommittee. 

In  their  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
doctors  wrote: 

"In  every  ohUd  we  saw  evldenee  of  vitamin 
and  general  deficiencies;  serious  untreated 
skin  InfeotiMis  and  ulcerations;  eye  and  ear 
disease;  also  unattended  bone  disease  sec- 
ondary to  poor  food  intake." 

Other  physician  members  of  the  survey 
team  were  Joeeph  Brennef  on  tbe  Masaacbu- 
setts  Institute  of  Technology  Medical  De- 
partment; Robert  Oolee,  Harvard  University 
Health  Service:  Alan  Mermanc.  assistant 
clliUcal  profeaeor.  Tale  Unlverotty  Medical 
School;  Milton  Senn.  professor  at  the  Child 
Studiy  Center,  Yale;  and  Dr.  Cyiil  Walwyn, 
medical  adviser  to  Fiteods  of  tbe  Children 
ot  MlsslsslppL 


A  Modem  David  and  Golntii 


EXTENSION  O^  HBMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  i.  BIULTER 

or  mnr  toik 

IN  THK  HOTTSB  OF  EtSPRaaBTTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  erisli  in  the  Mkldle 
East,  oountleas  articles  bsTe  been  wrttten 


about  the  bravery  of  the  small  State  of 
Israel.  Few  articles,  however,  have  con- 
tained the  heartfelt  emotloQ  of  the  on* 
that  follows. 

I  commend  to  the  attentl<»i  of  our 
colleagues  this  moving  article  written 
by  Yvette  Scharfman.  which  appeared 
In  the  June  10,  1967,  edition  of  the  Kings 
Courier. 

The  article  follows : 

POUTICAL    PATTEH 

(By  Yvette  Scharfman) 

We  wrote  our  column  for  tlUa  Issue,  en- 
gaging in  the  usual  "political  patter."  But 
upon  reading  it,  we  suddenly  found  It  to  be 
fatuous  and  banal  amldsrt  the  blood  and 
thunder  rampcuit  In  our  planet  today  I  We 
tore  It  to  ahreds.  We  are  outraged  at  man's 
Inhuxnanlty  to  man,  and  we  pass  on  our 
outcry. 

It  Is  Inoonceivable  In  o\ir  day,  with  so 
highly  civilized  and  sophisticated  an  Inartru- 
ment  as  the  United  Nations,  that  one  country 
dares  to  apeak  openly  of  destroying  an- 
other country!  Let  uo  go  back  to  1956,  when 
three- qxiarters  of  a  mUllon  Israelis  won  a 
miraculous  victory  over  the  dictator  Nasser 
(and  40  minion  arabe)  and  might  have  saved 
the  Suez  Canal  for  western  civilization,  but 
for  pressures  exercised  against  them  by  the 
then  President  E^lsenhower  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles.  The  latter  forced  Uiem  through 
threats  ot  sanctions,  boycotts  and  "our  dis- 
pleasure." to  surrender  the  spoils  of  war. 
Messrs.  Elsenhower  &  Dulles  picked  Nasser 
up  off  his  back  and  placed  him  again  upon 
the  backs  of  his  subjects.  And  the  monster 
Nasser,  like  the  creation  of  Frankenstein,  is 
now  venting  his  spleen  against  the  America 
who  saved  him.  He  and  his  arab  henchmen 
openly  lick  the  Russian  boot  I  In  195S,  how- 
ever, in  exchange  for  returning  the  dictator 
Nasser  to  bis  country  and  his  throne,  th« 
victorious  Israelis  were  told  by  the  then 
President  Elsenhower  that  our  country  was 
committed  to  a  promise  of  freedom  ot  the 
seas  for  aU  nations.  (ActuaUy,  we  gave 
them  notblng  they  had  not  already  won 
through  blood,  bravery,  sacrifice  and  suffer- 
ing matched  only  by  the  Irish  during  their 
rebellion  against  England.) 

But  the  Israelis,  neither  boastful  nor 
bragging,  went  back  to  their  Uttle  country, 
about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island,  and  began 
to  build  while  other  nations  were  seeking  to 
destroy. 

Today  we  ask  who  are  these  2  million 
Israelis  who  would  dare  to  fight  back  against 
an  aggreasor  who  comprises  80  million  In 
manpower,  togetiier  with  the  suf>erlor 
strength  of  mechanized  armaments  furnished 
by  communist  Russia?  We  shaU  try  to  pre- 
sent a  picture.  They  are  (1)  a  band  ot 
idealistic  pioneers;  (2)  a  handful  ot  con- 
centration camp  graduates  and  (3)  a  group 
of  comparatively  recent  refiigeea.  The  first 
group,  the  Idealistic  pioneers,  felt  that  the 
Jew  should  have  a  homeland  like  any  other 
e^up  of  nationals;  that  this  homeland  was 
his  from  time  Immemorial;  that  tb«  old 
testament,  upon  which  o\ir  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
western  culture  Is  based,  promised  him  this 
bit  of  sou  In  the  beginning.  He  .wanted  to 
Implement  the  promise  and  the  i»-ophecy 
connected  wltb  It,  and  he  eiulured  hardships 
oomparablo  with  a\iz  own  early  pioneers  in 
settling  the  land.  , 

The  concentration  camp  8urvlv<x«  went 
to  Israel  t>«cause  no  other  country  would  ao- 
cept  the  Ulnd.  the  lame,  the  sick  and  the 
halt.  They  did  not  go  by  choice.  They  bad 
been  well  Integrated  (or  so  they  thought)  In 
the  social  fabric  oi  Germany,  nntU  the  llttla 
house  i>alnter  frcm  Austria  decided  to  elimi- 
nate first  the  Jew  azMl  then  aU  ncm-nazia. 
These  camp  survlyora  hav«  k3io>wn  a  Uvlng 
death.  Nothing  can  frighten  them  noiwl 

The  recently  arrived  refugees  have  fled  frcm 
•r&blA  countries  when  they  bavs  been  per- 
secuted, and  from  countries  beliliMl  the  inn 


emtaln  where  they  have  escaped  at  the  peril 
of  their  Uvea,  rather  than  live  under  tlie 
terror  of  oommunlsm.  They  have  worked  and 
slaved  to  build  their  tiny  country.  They  have 
made  the  desert  green.  They  have  given  tuU 
representation  and  equal  rights  and  pay  to 
aU  arabe  who  remained  In  Israel  (which  U 
far  m<»«  than  arabs  are  now  granted  la 
arable  lands.)  Israel  wishes  only  to  be  left 
In  peace  (their  word  few  "hello"  and  "good- 
bye" is  Shalom,  which  means  peace.)  But 
there  Is  no  peace) 

What  about  the  sanctimonious  great 
powers  who  would  fight  communism  In  one 
part  of  the  world  but  would  declare  their 
"neutrality"  when  the  3  million  are  faced 
with  the  aggression  of  80  million  8upporte<l 
openly  by  the  communists?  Our  country 
gave  Jordan  millions  ot  dollars  In  arma- 
ments only  recently  "In  order  to  achieve  a 
a  balance  of  power  against  Egypt  in  the 
middle  East."  And  now  Jordan  has  signed 
a  pact  with  Nasser  to  stab  little  Israel  la 
the  guts  with  these  very  weapons!  But  little 
Israel  is  fighting  her  own  fight — not  only 
against  the  arab  world,  but  against  the  com- 
munist world.  Her  people  will  fight  for  demo- 
cracy xuito  the  death.  And  the  Jews  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  ashamed  that  they  stood 
lmf>otentIy  by  while  Hitler  destroyed  su 
million  of  their  brethren,  will  now  give 
generously  ot  their  material  goods;  for  the 
Israelis  ask  not  that  we  fight  their  battle, 
but  that  we  help  them  care  for  their  Indigent 
refugees  so  Ibat  they  may  purchase  arm 
which  all  their  enenUes  receive  free  of 
charge! 

The  world  wUl  not  b«  treated  to  a  modern 
Davld-Gollath  confrontation.  We  are  an  in- 
curable romantic,  to  be  sure,  but  we  be- 
lieve God  is  on  the  side  ot  the  Israelis;  for 
despite  lnsup>erable  odds,  these  peoiHs  have 
breathed  life  and  hope  and  faith  into  the 
magic  words  emblazoned  upon  our  ova 
Statue  'of  Liberty,  written  by  the  Jewish 
poetess  Km  ma  Lazarus: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor; 

Tour  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free; 
The    wretched    refuse    of    your    teemlni 
shores; 
Send  these,  the  homeleas,  the  tempest- 
tossed,  to  me." 
Tee,  the  State  of  Israel  wUl  en  dure  I 


ArDn^n  Coonty,  Va,  Cnltoral  Center 
Proposed  by  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOELT.  BROYHILL 

or  vTBoimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  May  13  meeting  U  tbs 
Arlington  Coimty  Board,  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  Mrs.  George  Green, 
chairman  of  the  Arlington  Cultural 
Heritage  Commission,  reported  on  the 
findings  of  her  commission  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  a  cultural  center  In  the 
county  with  a  full  complement  of  facil- 
ities for  the  performing  and  audiovisual 
arts. 

Mrs.  Green's  study  was  most  detailed, 
and  represents  long  hours  of  devoted  ef- 
fort on  her  part  as  well  as  on  the  part 
oS  tbe  members  of  her  commlssloa.  I 
believe  the  Members  of  this  House  ml^t 
be  Interested  in  knowing  of  the  actlvltki 
of  her  commission  In  a  community  In 
which  many  of  my  colleagues  reside. 
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■Bie  Arlington  County  Board,  upon  re- 
eetrlng  Mrs.  Green's  report,  advised  her 
tiuit  the  board  will  be  considering  a  bond 
leferendum  for  this  fall  and  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  Including  the 
center  she  recommended,  or  at  least  a 
Ijeglnnlng  on  the  center  in  the  ref- 
erendum. 

Mrs.  Green's  report  was  as  follows: 

■gggOK    or    CCXTUKAL    HeRTTAGK    COMMISSION 
ON  PBO  POSED  CULTCTIAI,  CeNTEB 

Mrs.  GioRGB  B.   Green:    Chairman   Casto 
tui  Members  of  the  Arlington  County  Bocuxl. 
li  Chairman  of  the  Arlington  County  Cul- 
tural Heritage  Commission,  It  is  Indeed  an 
honor  and  privDege  lor  me  to  appear  before 
you    today.  I  am  here  to  turn  over  to  you 
th«  results  of  the  Proposed  Cultural  Center 
Study  made  by  our  Commission  at  your  re- 
quest. During  the  course  of  this  study,  o\ir 
14-inember  Commission  has  given  unlimited 
houn  ot  time,  dedicated  Interest,  and  com- 
plete eooperation  to  this  project.  We  have 
learched  out  answers  to  the  broad  questions: 
"I«  a  Cultural  Center  needed  In  Arlington? 
If  10,  where  should  It  be  located,  what  should 
It  contain,  and  would   it  have  public  sup- 
port?" Commission  members  have  been  ob- 
jecUve,  Impartial,  and  as  thorough  as  time 
and  individual  capabilities  have  permitted. 
Prom  the  outset  of  the  study.  Commission 
membeni  have  been  aware  that  their  recom- 
mendation must   Include   the   fact   that,    if 
In  the  afflnnative.  the  Board  and  citizens  of 
the  County  would  be  asked   to   consider  a 
multi-million    dollar    propoeitlon,     an     ex- 
tremely costly  project,  to  be  used  not  only 
by  our  present  citizens,  but  by  generations 
Into  the  future.  Because  of  the  magnitude 
and  Importance  of  this  long-range  project, 
and  the  grave  responsibility  the  decision  wlU 
place  upon  the  Board,  we  opened  the  subject 
to  public  hearings.  We  have  studied  and  dls- 
cwse*  the  materials  and   inforniatlon  that 
nt  brought  to  our  attention.  We  sought  In- 
fonnatloa    by     announcements     to     clubs, 
organizations,     and     Individuals,      through 
the  press,  radio  and   television,   by   notices 
on  Library  bulletin  boards.  Park  and  Rec- 
reation   department    and    the    two    public 
hiarlnjs  and  two  tours.  We  sought  both  af- 
flnnative and  negative  suggestions  and  reac- 
tion!. No  one  appeared  before  us  or  hae  sub- 
mitted materials  in  opposition  to  a  Cultural 
Center.  Our  study  will  show  you  that  there 
are  minor  differences  regarding  size  of  rooms, 
cumber  of  auditoriums,   number    of   seats, 
multi-purpose  rooms  and  the  use  of  technical 
equipment  by  amateurs.  However,  the  hope 
o(  eeelng  a  Center  become  a  reality  In  the 
Owmty  appeared  to  be  a  great  compromising 
factor,  lor  performing  groups  are  willing  to 
•djoet    requirements.    PranlUy,    the    public 
'wponae  was   greater   than   we   anticipated 
necessitating  two,  rather  than  the  one  public 
Jwirtng  we  had  originally  scheduled.  We  be- 
lieve mtich  valuable   information   has   been 
•■embled  in  this  study.  In  terms  of  cost  to 
tte  County,  all  participants  were  volunteers 
Wth  the  exception  of  limited  clerical  help 
»ad  County  transportaUon   for   two    tours 
jnjungly  furnished  by  the  County  Manager's 
Mwe.  We  are  most  appreciative  and  wish  to 
tnaok  Kr.  Johnson  and  his  fine  staff.  In  con- 
™t  to  the  cost  of  this  Study.  I  should  lilte 
»  point  out  that   our   neighbor,   Fairfax 
cmty-wlth    an    $80,000    Federal    Study 
*«nt— la  moting  ahead  rapidly  in  consider- 
?«  »  site  and  plans  for  buUdlng  a  Cultural 
^ter-  I  really  believe  you  must  give  very 
■fj""' =°°slderatlon  to  the  subject  of  how 
»•  Federal  Government  would  react  to  re- 
QMste  for  matching  funds  from  nelghbor- 
^««wnUe8  for  similar  projects  at  the  ap- 
^<]™»te  same  time,  if  Federal  assistance  U 
woe  sought.  Fairfax  is  thinking  In  terms  of 
^-million  dollar  figures.  Springfield  has 
««ay  announced  plans  for  a  half  mUllon 
™^  Center  to  be  built,  hopefully,  with 
•^wwee  of  Federal  funds.  Incidentally,  I 


have  Just  received  a  letter  from  Congressmen 
Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  «rpre«sing  his  interest  in 
learning  the  findings  of  our  study  as  soon  as 
we  can  make  them  avaUable  to  him.  He  has 
offered  to  coop>erate  in  any  way  possible, 
once  decisions  have  been  made,  with  Arling- 
ton County.  Through  tlie  kind  office*  of 
Senator  Harry  Byrd,  Jr..  we  have  received 
helpful  material  relative  to  the  available 
Federal  participating  ftond  programs.  This 
you  will  find  In  our  reference  material. 

If  funding  can  be  accomplished  in  Arling- 
ton, the  consensus  is  that  neighboring  cen- 
ters or  the  various  performing  arts  facilities 
springing  up  along  the  Beltway  between  here 
and  Baltimore,  or  the  attrsu:tions  of  Wash- 
ington, would  certainly  not  rob  an  ArUngton 
Center  of  year-round  near-capacity  use  dur- 
ing daytime  and  evening  hours.  The  Arling- 
ton County  School  Board  is  sharing  a  $75,000 
study   grant   from    the  Federal   Government 
with  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church,  to  assess 
the    performing    arts    and   cultural   require- 
ments In  the  public  schools.  This  only  em- 
phasizes the  wide-spread  Interest  in  the  need 
for   Improving    cultural    facilities   generaUy. 
Our  Commission  made  two  extremely  worth- 
while    inspection     tours — one     within     the 
County  of  existing  public  and  private  faciU- 
tles;    the    other    Into    nearby    Virginia   and 
Maryland.  Our  intent  was  to  avoid  recc«n- 
mendlng  facilities  that  would  duplicate  any 
that  are  already  fllllng  the  needs.  As  reported 
In  the  Study,  the  County  tour  strongly  em- 
ph.-xslzed    the    need    for    adequate    facilities 
within  the  County.  Let  me  assure  you,  frc«n 
the  standpoint  of  cultural  facilities  for  the 
performing  and  audio,  visual  arts,  ArllngttMi 
County  is  definitely  not  equipped  to  fiUfUl 
th2  demands.  We  do  not  have  a  public  art 
gallery.   There   is   not   an  adequate  stage  In 
the  C-ounty   for   the   proper  performance  of 
dramatic  productions.  There  is  not  an  ade- 
qu.ite  stage  in   the  County  for  the  proper 
perfoi-mance  of  opera.  There  is  not  a  music 
hall   large  enough  or  with  proper  acoustics 
for  the  presentation  of  symphonic  music  that 
an  ever  Increasing  county  audience  demands. 
Clubs  and  organizations  are  hard  put  to  find 
meeting  roomfi.  The  projection  for  classic  and 
documenUry  films  is  make-ehlft.  The  pres- 
entation  of   dramatic    productions   becomes 
a  test  of  ingenuity  and  often  an  exercise  In 
futility    for    school    auditoriums    are    over- 
worked and  available  for  commtmlty  activity 
only  on  short  notice.  Scenery  and  costtunes 
must  be  made  and  stored  in  poor  and  Iso- 
lated places  that  can  only  be  termed  barely 
better  than  nothing.  A  Cultural  Center  would 
serve  to  unite  the  citizens  of  a  very  transient 
community.   It  would   prove  to   be  a  great 
tourist  attraction  of  a  high  order.  It  would 
prove  to  be  a  great  educator — not  only  of 
the  performers  in  the  arts,  but  of  audiences 
In  the  county.  It  would  l>e  premature.  Indeed, 
to  tell  you  the  exact  number  of  square  feet 
ft  building  should  contain,  the  actual  dollars 
it  should  cost,  the  style  of  architecture,  type 
of  material,  or  kinds  of  specific  equipment  it 
should  acquire.  I  can  say  this:  It  would  be  a 
multl-milUon  dollar  structure,  well-planned 
out.'^lde  in   a   park-like  setting,   with  a  fuU 
complement  of  proper  facilities  for  the  per- 
forming and  audlo-vlsuai  arts  use.  It  must 
be  planned  with  the  people  who  will  use  it — 
planned  from  the  inside  out— a  monument 
equal  to  Arlington's  size  potential,  demand- 
ing esthetic  taste,  and  conservative  pocket 
book. 

Only  a  structure  and  facility  that  both 
pleases  the  eye  and  fulfills  the  needs  of  the 
community  should  be  considered.  Our  Com- 
mission is  furnishing  you  with  an  analysis 
Of  the  needs  of  a  Center  that  oould  very  well 
serve  as  the  basis  for  an  architectural  plan 
or  program.  Many  people  have  displayed  in- 
terest in  an  Arlington  Center,  including  a 
number  of  architects  who  have  indicated 
their  interest  in  working  on  the  proposed 
Center.  The  Northern  Virginia  Section  of  the 
American  InsUtute  of  Architects  has  offered 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  County  Board. 


They  would  provide  members  to  serre  on  an 
interim  advisory  committee  set  up   by   tbe 
Board    until    the    •■[>rogram"    and    architect 
have   been    determined;    advise   on   how   to 
establish    the    architectural    program,    and 
advise  on  methods  of  selecting  an  architect, 
-sin  my  opinion,  the  selection  of  an  architec- 
tural firm,  preferably  by  a  Judged  competi- 
tion, capable  of  handling  such  a  si>eclalized 
project  with  the  ability  to  call  In  highly  ex- 
perienced   and    specialized    technical    con- 
sultants In  the  fields  of  the  arts,  is  para- 
mount. You  will  find  a  report  on  suggestlona 
for  an  Architectural  AIA  Advisory  Commit- 
tee In  the  Study.  If  properly  planned,  such  a 
center.  In  addition  to  a  theatrical  consultant 
provided  by  the  architectural  firm  employed, 
the  project  would  require  acoustical  experts, 
radio  and  television  speclaJlBts,  motion  pic- 
ture   technicians,    lighting    and    specialized 
electrical  workers,  to  mention  a  few.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  our  study,  it  is  not  only 
better,  but  less  costly  In  a  specialized  "cus- 
tom  built  structure  such   as  this  to  buUd 
Into  the  plan  all  the  highly  detaUed  needs 
from     the     very     beginning.     Ttie    Cultural 
Heritage  Commission  would  be  available  and 
should  be  utilized  from  the  outset  as  a  liaison 
between  the  groups  that  will  use  the  center 
and  those  planiiing  the  architectural  pro- 
gram, developing  and  building  the  Center. 
Thus,  the  very  necessary  requirements  of  the 
performing  and  visual  arts  users  wUl  not  be 
overlooked  or  badly  compromised.  We  share 
with  you  a  desire  to  serve  Arlington  taxpay- 
ers— to  see  that  tax  money  buys  the  best  It 
possibly  can  In  the  areas  it  should  be  spent, 
without  waste,  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
all    the    citizens    of    this    great,    important, 
growing  community.   There   is  enough  need 
for  a  Cultural  Center  and  there  are  deficien- 
cies that  exist  to  such  an  extent  that  present 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 
Therefore:    The  Cultural  Heritage  Commis- 
sion  recommends   that   action   be   taken   to 
proceed  with  the  planning  and  construction 
of  a  Cultural  Center  at  Quincy  Street,  Wash- 
ington Blvd.  County  Property  Site  as  soon  as 
pracUcablo.  G«ntl»men,  this  is  a  long-range 
project.  It  1«  not  to  be  thought  of  In  the  same 
light  with  annual  budget  items.  It  will  serve 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  Our  de- 
cision was  predicat«l  on  this  fact.  It  is  the 
sincere   hope   of   thla   commission   that   our 
study  and   the  affirmative  recommendation 
given  to  you  today  will  be  of  significant  as- 
sistance to  you  in  your  responsible  decision 
in  this  matter.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  the  Study  nvaterlal  including  ti4>e 
reoordlngB    of    the    public    hearings,    state- 
ments, letters,  reference  and  aU  other  ma- 
terial that  came  to  our  attention. 


Polttict  From  the  Inside  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

Of   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  well- 
known  newspaper's  book  review  section 
a  famous  historian  complained  recently 
that  politicians  rarely  write  good  books. 
This  was  caused,  he  said,  by  the  politi- 
cian's constant  activity,  whether  in  or 
out  of  office.  So,  he  concluded,  books 
were  written  by  the  observers  of  politics 
and  government,  and  rarely  by  those 
intimately  involved. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  Issue  with 
this  historian,  but  I  have  here  a  book,  on 
politics,  written  by  politicians,  that  1 
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consider  to  be  better  than  anything  ever 
written  l^  observers  of  politics.  The 
name  of  the  book  is  "Politics  From  the 
Inside  Up,"  and  the  authors  are  Walter 
J.  Reum,  former  township  committee- 
man in  Illinois,  and  at  one  time  an  im- 
portant member  of  my  State's  general 
assembly,  and  by  Oerald  C.  Mattran,  a 
precinct  captain.  Both  are  constituents 
of  mine.  It  is  probably  fair  to  note  also 
the  Mr.  Reum  is  an  attorney  and  Mr. 
Mattran  is  a  historian.  But,  what  is  more 
Important  is  that  their  book  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  political  par- 
ticipants, not  observers.  Moreover,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  "Politics 
From  the  Inside  Up"  is  a  book  that  shows 
the  inside  of  politics  as  it  operates  prac- 
tically, not  idealistlcally.  It  presents,  not 
the  headlines,  but  the  goings-on  that 
never  make  the  news  at  all.  I  recommend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues  and  to  stu- 
dents interested  in  political  science.  By 
so  doing,  the  book  becomes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  politician,  rather  than  an 
apology  for  or  an  indictment  of  him 
The  authors  have  chosen  satire  as  the 
vehicle  for  their  message,  and  thus  have 
brought  into  clearer  light  the  many  in- 
sightfl  that  might  otherwise  be  lost  to 
the  casual  reader. 

I  quote  briefly  from  the  book: 

BUI.Z      1.      RXFUICB      TOtm      MOTHKR,      WlfT      OR 
IdSTREaS    WITH    POLITICS 

The  time  you  devote  to  your  family  Is 
time  aw&y  from  politics.  If  there  Isn't  some- 
body to  see,  there's  somebody  to  call,  or 
somebody  seeing  or  calUng  you.  In  fact.  If 
a  day  passea  without  your  phone  ringing 
busily,  you've  loet  your  support.  If  you  can 
do  nothing  else  at  the  be^nnlng,  go  to  the 
bar  where  the  local  pols  hang  out.  Let  them 
educate  you. 

The  session  leader  Is  a  rare  political  per- 
sonality: be  does  not  want  to  be  President; 
he  wants  to  be  Chief  Justice. 

Hell  say:  "The  majority  party  Is  doing 
everything  wrong.  Taxes  are  too  high: 
schools  are  not  good  enough;  the  people  are 
loelng  control  of  the  government;  our  party 
la  the  only  hope  of  mankind.'* 

In  fact,  the  majority  party  must  be  doing 
something  right,  or  It  wouldn't  be  the  major- 
ity party. 

Hell  continue:  "The  jjeople  have  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  In  trouble,  and  to 
do  tbls  we  have  to  know  the  Issues  and  have 
answers  for  all  their  objections." 

Fine.  But  don't  try  to  tell  the  plumber 
neit  door — who  has  two  cars  and  central 
air  conditioning — that  he  is  In  trouble. 
YouTl  do  better  to  tell  him  hell  be  able  to 
buy  two  cara  very  year  and  air  condition  his 
garage  If  he  votes  for  your  man. 

"People,"  th*  session  leader  will  Insist,  "are 
different  now.  The  Precinct  Captam  can  no 
longer  serve  their  personal  needs  down  to 
bread  and  coal.  He  must  appeal  to  their  new 
Interest  in  the  issues  and  the  more  complex 
concepts  of  government." 

He's  right.  People  are  different  now; 
they're  lees  interested  In  p<^ltlcs.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  politics  was  a  diversion. 
Now  It  Is  an  Intrusion.  People  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  troublesome  decisions, 
such  as  whom  to  vote  for.  So  you  help  them. 
You  make  it  poeslble  for  them  to  vote  for 
you  Instead  of  for  individual  party 
candidates. 

Grasp  first  this  essential :  Politicians  never 
retire:  they  always  envision  themselves  in 
higher  office.  The  easiest  way  to  move  an 
office-holder  out  is  up.  To  make  a  place  on 
the  ballot  for  yourself  as  State  Senator,  then, 
you  must  plant  a  seed  and  see  that  It  ger- 
minates and  comes  to  blootn. 

The    direct    primary,    which    pits    party 


members  against  each  other,  la  »  biennial 
bloodletting  that  was  designed  by  reformers 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  to  do  away 
with  politicians.  With  their  usual  adapt- 
ability the  poUtlcians  soon  oam«  to  achieve 
the  same  results  with  the  primary  as  they 
did  before  It.  They  merely  moved  the  selec- 
tion process  from  large,  smoke-filled  con- 
vention halls  to  small,  smoke-filled  hotel 
rooms. 

BtrLE     17.     DEVCT.OP     THS    BIGHT    IMAGE 

There  Is  no  real  secret  about  the  kind  of 
Image  you  need.  The  mold  was  begun  by 
George  Washington,  filled  in  by  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  brought 
up  to  date  by  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  You 
must  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  loyal,  help- 
ful, friendly,  courteous.  Und,  obedient 
cheerful,  thrifty,  brave,  clean  and  reverent. 
You're  i>aiilcklng  now.  We  didn't  say  you 
had  to  have  all  those  qualities.  Just  so  long 
as  you  seem  to  have  them. 

RtJU:    22.   ALWAYS    USE  THE  BALANCED   SENTENCE 

You  know,  of  course,  that  a  balanced  sen- 
tence Is  one  that  neatly  straddles  both  sides 
of  a  question  and  can  be  used  backwards  or 
forwards,  as  required.  For  example.  In  the 
answer  to  that  last  question.  If  your  au- 
dience Is  a  PTA  group,  you  will  say :  "It's  the 
just  duty  of  the  government  of  this  state  to 
protect  our  mothers  and  children  from  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Yet 
private  enterprises  must  be  allowed  to  flour- 
ish and  the  government  should  do  only  what 
the  people  can't  do  for  themselves." 

Chances  are  that  some  well-meaning  citi- 
zen will  ask  what  he  thinks  It  an  honest 
question :  "Senator,  you  sponsored  a  bill  put- 
ting control  of  the  state  parks  In  the  Audl- 
tors  office.  Couldn't  they  be  run  more 
economlcaUy  by  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment?" 

There  will  be  no  applause  here. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  from  a  thoughtful  voter. 
The  state  parks  are  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple and  should  be  op)en  to  them  at  any  time, 
consistent  with  maximum  safety  and  rea- 
sonable operating  expenses." 

Good  work.  Not  only  have  you  mastered 
the  balanced  sentence,  but  you've  applied  to 
it  the  Indirect  answer. 

You're  making  remarkable  progress.  You're 
ready  now  to  return  to  the  Capitol  as  the 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  .  .  .  but  we're  Jump- 
ing a  little  ahead. 

Thus,  you  can  see  that  with  wit,  cer- 
tainly, and  with  a  fine  feeling  for  human 
experience,  but,  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  that  comes  only  from  total 
involvement,  they  have  produced  a  work 
that  neither  condones  nor  condemns, 
but  explains  politics.  I  commend  this 
book  to  you,  and  more  important,  I  sug- 
gest that  more  of  us  try  our  hand  at 
telling  people  what  our  positions  are 
really  like,  not  what  they  seem  to  be 
from  the  outside. 


Six  Chardi  Representative*  Deplore  Con- 
frettional  Draft  Action 


I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroRifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  HRO"WN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  dlstlnglshed  group  of  church- 
men released  a  statement  last  week 
pointing  exit  that  "Congress  did  not  ade- 


quately discharge  its  responsibility"  in 
regard  to  fully  reviewing  our  military 
manpower  situation  during  action  on  the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

They  feel  that  the  military  draft  should 
not  "now  be  forgotten  for  another  4 
years",  and  urge  an  early  and  thorough 
review  both  by  Congress  and  by  private 
groups. 

I  concur  in  the  feeling  that  we  might 
tend  to  wash  our  hands  of  legislative 
consideration  in  this  matter  once  the  ex- 
tension of  time  has  been  authorized.  We 
should  certainly  examine  fully  the  entire 
manpower  situation  and  explore  thor- 
oughly whether  or  not  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  the  draft.  The  most  feasible  con- 
tinuation of  these  efforts  under  present 
circumstances  are,  of  course,  forays  Into 
the  area  of  attracting  volunteers.  Suc- 
cessful procedtires  toward  this  goal  could 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  need  for  the 
draft  and  end  the  problems  that  arise 
therefrom. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Six  Church  Reprksentatives  Deplows  Con- 

GRESBIONAI,    DRATT    ACTION 

The  Congress  had  a  major  responsibinty 
this  year  to  make  a  fundamental  review  o( 
the  military  manpower  situation  and  to  r^ 
examine  the  foreign  policy  which  requlrei  t 
standing  army  in  excess  of  3  million  men. 

We  can  only  conclude  after  witnessing  the 
way  in  which  the  legislation  was  handled  In 
Committee  and  on  the  Aoot,  especially  in  tl» 
House  of  Re^esentatlves,  tha/t  Congress  dll 
not  adequately  discharge  its  respooslWltty. 

The  operation  of  the  military  draft  Is  now 
literally  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  discriminatory  along  radtl, 
economic,  and  social  lines.  Yet  almost  noth- 
ing was  done  to  make  Its  operation  toon 
equitable.  Even  proposals  to  shorten  the  four 
year  extension  were  turned  aside,  though  tte 
pace  of  events  in  the  United  States  luxl 
around  the  world  is  so  rapid  that  each  Ooo- 
grees  Bho\Ud  have  an  opportunity  to  reylew 
it  at  least  once  during  its  two  year  seadon. 

There  Is  moral  ferment  among  the  younger 
generation  about  participation  In  war.  A 
number  of  religious  and  other  groups  iirged 
expansion  of  the  conscientious  objector  pro- 
vision to  include  the  slnceire,  non-rellgiom 
objector  to  all  wars  and  the  sincere  objector 
to  participation  In  particular  wars.  Yet  Con- 
gress, instead  of  moving  ahead,  turned  tMck 
the  clock  on  oonsclentlous  objectore.  The 
House  Committee  ait  first  proposed  Inducttog 
all  C.O.S  into  the  military  forces  before  m- 
signing  them  to  civilian  work,  but  decided 
even  before  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  thit 
this  could  not  be  siistAlned.  The  Congress  did. 
however,  remove  from  the  law  a  constructlTe 
provision  which  had  been  in  operation  slnci 
1940  which  enabled  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  review  the  sometimes  arbitrary  de- 
cisions on  C.O.S  by  local  Selective  Serrict 
Boards.  The  fact  that  under  this  appeal  pro- 
cedure local  boards  were  reversed  and  CO. 
claims  sustained  In  two-thirds  of  the  cu» 
indicates  that  It  was  o*  substantial  Impof- 
tanoe  from  the  standpoint  of  Justice  and 
should  have  been  continued.  In  a  poslUw 
step,  the  Coagrees  removed  the  requirement 
that  a  conscientious  objector  must  beUeie 
In  a  "Supreme  Being." 

We  do  not  believe  the  military  draft  shouM 
now  l>e  forgotten  for  another  four  years.  We 
urge  the  reeacamlnatlon  of  Ite  operation  hj 
citizen  groups  looking  toward  Congreasloo*! 
reconsideration  at  an  early  date.  We  urge 
that  such  review  reoognl2»  that  the  dr»ft  I* 
used  to  Implement  a  part-lcular  foreign  poller 
and  that  any  thoroughgoing  examlnatl<»  « 
the  draft  must  take  a  very  critical  look  w 
VS.  military  commitments  around  the  worW 
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^A  the  entire  conduct  of  VS.  International 
Jettons  in  the  BiKlear-s(>aoe  age. 
John  H.  EssaLT. 
Washington  Representative,  Church  of 
the  Brethren. 

Robert  B.  Jonks. 
IHrector,  Wmahinfton  Office,  Department 
»f    Social     Rerpontibilit]/,     Unitarian 
Vniversalist  Association. 

Ldcwis  I.  Maodocks. 
Director.  Washinffton  Office.  Council  for 
Christian  Social  Action.  United  Church 
of  Christ. 

Edward  P.  Sntder. 
Executive  Secretary,  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation. 

John  W.  Tdhnbuix, 
Associate    Director,    Washington    Office. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
Herman  Wnx.,  Jr, 
Associate  General  Secretary,  Methodist 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns. 

[Titles  and  organizations  for  identdflcation 
only.] 


Vietnam  sends  down  from  Hanoi.  The  tMst 
estimates  are  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  stiU  has  a 
mlllkiB  men  be  could  commit  to  the  «Qgag»> 
ment. 

Se  when  that  easy  solution.  "Hotal  war^,  U 
enoouragetf.  ae  It  is  being  encouraged  widely. 
the  aatlon  must  out  of  a  sense  of  Its  own 
solvency  and  its  own  Interest  think  through 
the  cost  a  total  war  would  entail.  And  one  of 
the  cost  Items  In  that  calculation  would  al- 
most certainly  include  the  inevitability  of 
war  with  Russia  and  Red  China. 

What  the  United  States  will  have  to  do  in 
the  end  Is  to  borrow  from  the  Asian  exam- 
ple of  patience  in  coming  to  Important 
Judgments  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  In  working  through  the  levels  of  diplo- 
macy for   peace. 

Paraphrase  an  old  axiom,  by  time  and  toll 
we  may  gain  what  strength  and  rage  can 
never  produce:  A  reasoned  resolution.  This 
will  demand  thoughtful  pursuit,  not 
thoughtless  reaction. 


Yietnam  Demands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOim  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALlrORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  General  Ky, 
in  his  premature  campaign  efforts,  has 
noir  called  for  a  great  increase  in  the 
troop  strength  of  Americans  in  Vietnam. 
Atone  who  has  consistently  supported 
Hit  policy  of  the  administration  based 
upon  restraint,  I  must  express  now  my 
increasing  concern  that  we  not  accept 
the  demands  of  the  Ky  regime  as  the 
measure  of  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
twt  rather  continue  the  course  which  I 
think  is  set  forth  very  precisely  in  the 
f(dlowing  editorial  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  June  13,  1967: 

Vbtnam   Demands    Time,    Ton,,    Nor    Race. 
Tempe« 

Those  who  are  urging  what  amounts  to 
total  war  in  Vietnam  ought  to  look  at  the 
price  tag.  In  terms  of  Uvea  and  doUarB,  total 
Tlctory  would  cost.  It  Is  stupendous. 

At  the  time  of  President  John  P".  Ken- 
nedy's death  the  United  States  had  fewer 
ttM  16.000  -advisers"  in  Vietnam.  Today. 
Vm  United  States  has  450,000  men  in  the 
flew  tn  Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  Kennedy's  death,  the  United 
States  was  spending  approximately  $6  bUllon 
a  year  In  direct  military  support  for  twth 
tte  US  and  the  South  Vietnam  efforts.  In 
M«7.  the  United  States  will  spend  at  least 
W  Mlllon  and  perhape  »27  billion. 

Mow  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  Is  say- 
tog  th«t  if  the  United  State  is  effectively  to 
Presi  Its  military  effort  It  will  have  to  In- 
ewaee  Its  commitment  to  700,000  troope— 
»mch  could  hike  the  annual  cost  of  fighting 
»•  Vietnam  war  to  $35  billion. 

In  terms  of  casualtlee.  In  the  last  week  In 
May  2,941  dead  and  wounded  were  reported- 
WW  »t  the  rate  of  United  States  wounded 
»M  dead  in  the  months  of  January  through 
••ay.  American  casualties  could  total  100.000 
zor  1987. 

mJ^  **  *^*  P"^^*  **^e  United  States  Is  pay- 
^  for  Its  commitment  to  Vietnam.  It  has 
°*o  engaged  In  locked  warfare  for  more 
^  two  years:  and  at  the  moment  there  is 
»°t  the  faintest  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 

*i  B«^,'.  '"****'■  ^^  '»«''  ^^  'nore  troops 
*•  pour  into  the  Far  East,  the  more  North 


Project  Upward  Bonnd:  A  Hnge  Success 
in  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUClNSKI 

or  I1.I.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  PUClNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  successful  of  war 
on  poverty  programs  is  Project  Upward 
Bound.  Recently  described  by  Time 
magazine  as  the  "antipoverty  program's 
teenage  coimterpart  of  the  preschool 
Headstart  program,"  Upward  Bound  is 
designed  to  motivate  non-college-bound 
high  school  students,  from  low-income 
families,  toward  college. 

Presently  there  are  243  upward  bound 
projects  Involving  more  than  22,000  stu- 
dents. Each  student  Involved  represents 
a  reservoir  of  talent  and  tatelligence 
which,  but  for  this  unique  ofiBce  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program,  might  have 
been  lost  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
his  community. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  recently 
described  the  successes  of  the  Upward 
Bound  program  at  six  college  campuses 
In  the  Chicago  area.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I  call  their  special  attention  to  the  nota- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  article  that  this 
most  worthwhile  program  must  be  kept 
from  expanding  to  meet  the  need  simply 
because  of  cutbacks  in  antipoverty  funds. 
Surely  programs  such  as  Upward  Bound, 
which  benefit  not  only  the  student  but 
society  as  a  whole,  merit  even  greater 
support  than  we  in  the  Congress  have 
yet  shown. 

Under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  I  Include  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  article  to  which  I  refer  in  the 
Record: 

Winners  Oijt  of  Losebs:   A  Project  Still 
•  Upward  Bound 
(By  Jerry  Llpeon) 
Project  Upward  Bound,  a  lightly  publicized 
but  highly  successful  federal  program  to  turn 
high  school  losers  into  winners,  will  be  re- 
peated here  this  summer. 

An  eight-week,  fuii-tUne  taste  of  college 
life  on  six  Chicago-area  campuses  is  in  store 


for  460  students  from  deftd-end  neighbor- 
hoods. The  program,  Aaaneed  by  a  $700,000 
grant  frwa  tte  VA.  Offles  of  Bconomle  Op- 
portiinlty.  Is  part  of  a  "»*^T^^l  »36,000,000 
project  MBbraatac  SO ,000  youi^Eters. 

"To  be  tilgttole.  a  kid  must  be  a  Iceer,"  said 
Charles  K.  Jokaamom  Jr,  supervisor  at  the 
Chicago  pro^^t.  "We  wtMt  the  potenUal 
dropout,  the  one  wko  has  brains,  but  seems 
on  the  way  toward  wastlag  them." 

The  studeota.  drawn  from  85  Chicago  pub- 
lic, private  mad  parochial  hljh  schosla,  find 
their  way  into  the  program  largely  through 
referrals  from  teachers,  counselors,  and 
friends.  Prospective  participants  are  first 
screened  at  one  of  the  nine  GEO  Urban 
Progress  Centers  in  Chicago  and  then  inter- 
viewed by  campus  directors  of  the  program. 
Each  college  makes  the  final  decision  on 
participants,  said  Johnson,  who  noted  that 
600  applicants  already  are  in  line  for  the  4«0 
slots. 

Participating  schools  are  Korthwestern, 
Rooeevelt  and  Loyola  Universities,  the  Uni- 
versity of  nilnolfi  Chicago  Circle,  and  Barat 
and  Mundelein  Colleges. 

The  teenagers  will  live  on  camptis  at  an 
but  Roosevelt  and  the  U.  of  I,  which  have  no 
dormitory  facUlUes. 

Besides  Uvlng  accommodatlonB,  the  pro- 
gram includes  free  counseling,  medical  care, 
books  and  SlO  a  week  spending  money  for 
each  student. 

In  addition,  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Urban  Opportunity,  the  local  GEO  agency, 
h-is  created  "Upwa-'d  Bound"  clubs  of  the 
nine  neighborhood  centers. 

The  nine  "Upward  Bound"  clubs  are:  Mid- 
west Community  House,  135  8.  Central  Park; 
South  Parkway,  33d  and  Indiana;  Lawndale 
2710  W.  Ogden;  Halsted.  1935  S.  Halsted; 
Montrose,  901  W.  Montrose:  Woodlawn,  1030 
E.  63d  St.  Cabrlnl  Green,  1161  N.  Larrabee, 
and  Emerson  House,  645  N.  Woods  St. 

Here,  participating  students  during  the 
regular  school  year  study,  work  on  special 
projects  such  as  participating  In  debates,  and 
get  extra  tutoring  help  where  they  need  It. 
Johnson  praised  the  encoursigement  teach- 
ers have  provided,  noting  that  one  English 
instructor  at  Harrison  High  School  agreed  to 
toclude  club  work  on  themes  when  making 
up  grades. 

A  science  teacher  at  Marshall  High,  he 
added,  has  been  giving  twice-weekly  science 
courses  at  the  club  at  the  Midwest  Commu- 
nity House. 

While  designed  primarily  for  those  who 
have  spent  summers  on  campuses  in  "Up- 
ward Boxind"  courses,  the  club*  are  open  to 
"guests,"  Johnson  said.  He  noted  that  160 
new  students  have  come  arovmd,  and  many 
of  these,  of  course,  get  first  crack  at  new 
openings  In  the  summer  program. 

studies  show  an  average  of  eight  per  cent 
of  graduates  from  Inner -city  high  schools  go 
on  to  college.  Johnson  said. 

But.  he  said,  graduates  with  "Upward 
Bound"  time  behind  them  knock  that  aver- 
age Into  a  cocked  hat. 

Gf  last  year's  crop  of  380  students,  104 
will  graduate  from  high  school  next  month, 
and  dozens  already  are  planning  to  attend 
colleges  that  have  admitted  them. 

Two  others  are  going  to  Tale  University's 
Transitional  Year  Program — a  competitive 
non-credit  project  designed  to  help  poverty- 
stricken  students  adapt  to  college  life. 

Students  last  summer  received  hefty  doees 
of  motivational  subjects,  such  as  cr»atlve 
writing,  along  with  academic  sessions  and 
cultural  enrichment  programs. 

This  year,  Johnson  said,  instructors  will 
"lean  a  Uttle  harder  "  on  language  arts  and 
math,  and  go  lighter  on  motivation  courses. 
For  the  first  time  this  year,  he  added,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to 
give  as  many  as  two  imlts  of  credit  to  stu- 
dents attending  the  summer  program. 

This  will  go,  however,  only  to  those  who 
successfully  complete  courses  they  previously 
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bad  failed,  and  would  h»T»  to  male*  Tip  in 
the  future  to  grsduatA. 

Tba  purpoM  of  mich  credit.  Johnaon  said. 
Is  to  enable  students  to  Join  tba  project  wbo 
otberwlae  mlgbt  not  becauae  at  fears  ot  faU- 
tag  beblitd  tbelr  claasinatea. 

BeeldM  tba  regular  elaaaroom  work,  tba 
I^ogram  provides  for  guest  lecturers,  toun 
and  some  special  slde-trlpe. 

Because  of  cutbacks  aU  along  tbe  line  in 
tbe  anti-poverty  war,  this  summer's  program 
la  restricted  to  tbose  high  schools  that  par- 
ticipated la«t  summer. 


The  Way  of  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   KBW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
nomination  by  President  Johnson  of 
Thurgood  Marshall  to  tte  Supreme 
Court,  has  been  a  wise  choice  for  two 
very  important  reasons.  The  first  being 
that  Mr.  Marshall  Is  abundantly  Quali- 
fied for  this  position,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Negro  to  the 
Bench  of  the  highest  Court  In  the  Nation 
Is  indeed  a  landmark. 

The  most  significant  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion will  hopefully  be  that  the  Negro  will 
look  more  often  to  the  courts  and  to  the 
law  to  achieve  his  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  an  article  written 
by  Erwln  D.  Canham,  which  appeared 
in  the  Jime  15,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  concerning 
this  nomination : 

Tub  Wat  of  Law 
(By  Ea-wln  D.  Canham) 
It  Is  utterly  appropriate  In  the  week  when 
the  Supreme  Covirt  of  the  United  States 
told  clvll-rlghtB  leaders  they  must  live  by  the 
law  tbat  the  Negro  who  has  most  effectively 
utilized  the  law  to  achieve  social  gains 
should  be  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
President  Johnson  and  Thurgood  Marshall 
have  made  history. 

Mr.  M&rshaU  has  proved  In  a  score  of  cases 
that  the  law  la  the  Negro's  greatest  tool  In 
the  struggle  for  dvll  rights.  Now  he  can  help 
uphold  the  law  on  the  bench  before  which 
be  has  so  often  pleaded. 

Let  us  hope  that  tbe  appointment  will 
awaken  those  Negroes  who  have  preached 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  that  they  will  find 
few  supporters.  The  tragic  afflnnatlons  of 
self-made  law  now  may  diminish.  Lawless- 
ness Is  rampant  at  the  hoodlum  level,  on  the 
hot  streets  of  American  cities.  But  this  la  not 
the  great  danger.  The  trouble  comeo  from 
righteous  men  who  set  themselves  up  as 
sole  fudges  of  what  Is  right  or  wrong.  Thus 
they  undermine  the  fabric  of  law. 
effect  HIMTB) 
In  the  specific  case  which  the  co\irt  de- 
cided this  week — the  case  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  and  his  seven 
friends — Mr.  Marshall  might  well  have 
found  himself  with  the  four-Justtce  mlncw- 
Ity.  and  thereby  have  converted  It  Into  a 
majority.  Probably  most  of  the  time  be  will 
vote  with  the  liberals.  This  will  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  decisions  of  the  next 
few  years. 

And  yet  it  la  always  dangerous  to  forecast 
too  positively  how  Justices  will  vote.  Life- 
time   appointments   breed   Independence   of 


tfaonght  and  action.  Tba  law  Is  not  simple 
to  cat^Eorlza.  Nor  la  Uberallsm.  The  issue 
ta  really  tba  power  of  federal  government, 
and  whether  or  not  tbe  court  should  Inter- 
vene in  matters  It  baa  often  ignored  before. 
Mr.  Marshall  should  be  an  activist,  since 
bla  whole  career  baa  been  built  on  the  power 
and  effectlTeness  of  the  law  In  the  social 
realm.  Bat  we  must  wait  and  see  bow  all 
tbla  cornea  out  In  the  wash.  If  Thurgood 
Marshall  has  any  quality  In  abundance,  It 
Is  the  quality  of  plain  common  sense. 

DUTT   FtTLfTLLSD 

President  Johnson's  decision  In  this  ap- 
pointment is  a  landmark.  He  did  not  have 
to  appoint  a  Negro.  He  baa  done  his  duty 
by  the  civil-rights  clause  long  since,  full 
and  overflowing.  But  he  has  gone  the  last 
bit  of  the  way. 

He  has  done  It  at  a  time  when  some  of 
his  oldest  friends.  Southern  colleagues,  leg- 
islators whom  he  loves  and  to  whom  he  is 
deeply  Indebted  were  yearning  for  this  ap- 
pointment. He  has  resolutely  turned  his  back 
on  them  all.  And  there  may  not  even  be 
political  profit  in  It  for  him.  Southern  votes 
he  may  have  alienated  could  mean  more  to 
him.  In  the  Congress  and  at  the  polls,  than 
the  Negro  vote  in  the  great  Northern  cities, 
which  he  probably  would  have  had  anyway. 

A  Negro  In  the  Senate.  A  Negro  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Both  well  qualified  for  their 
posts  as  men,  without  regard  to  race.  This 
Is  as  it  should  be.  One  a  «epubllcan,  the 
other  a  Democrat. 

PATH   CI-ARirrED 

And  so.  as  the  riots  continue  their  evil 
way  In  cities  from  Boston  to  Tampa,  the 
example  of  Negroes  high  In  offices  of  state 
should  give  the  rioters  pause.  Much  has  been 
achieved.  More  Is  coming.  The  way  to  prog- 
ress Is  not  with  guns  and  brlpks  and  knives, 
not  with  Incitement  to  riot  and  arrogant 
preaching  of  black  power  and  hate  whltey. 

The  way  is  through  the  law. 

Tom  Clark,  whose  apF>ointment  was  not 
so  dazzling  when  first  made,  has  served  the 
court  well.  He  leaves  his  son  in  the  office  of 
attorney  general.  He  has  aided  good  works 
not  only  In  the  Judiciary,  but  In  many  patri- 
otic enterprises.  He  has  risen  above  many 
old  prejudices,  like  the  fellow  Texan  who 
now  appoints  his  successor. 

But  to  say  that  the  way  Is  through  the 
law  Is.  not  to  say  that  everything  can  or 
should  be  aocomplished  through  the  courts. 
Whatever  the  courts  may  say.  the  ultimate 
achievement  of  brotherhood  wlU  come  In 
hearts  and  consciences,  and  It  la  coming 
there. 

The  fact  that  a  Texan  President  could 
make  this  ap{X)lntment  shows  how  far  the 
United  States  has  come,  not  In  politics,  not 
In  law,  but  in  simple  Justice  which  trans- 
cends law  and  is  based  on  an  awareness  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  under  Ood. 


Russia's  response  has  been  a  tirade  of 
vituperation  which  liwluded  the  ab«ini 
allegation  that  Israel  wants  to  commit 
genocide  against  the  Arabs.  Obviously,  no 
honest  person  could  accept  this  charge 
in  the  face  ot  Israel's  consistent  attempts 
to  eetablish  a  peaceful  relationship  with 
her  Arab  neighbors  and  the  fact  ttiat 
there  are  Moslem  Arabs  serving  In  Is- 
rael's Parliament,  the  Knesset. 

Nonetheless,  the  June  1967  edition  of 
The  Cross  and  the  Flag,  the  magazine 
produced  by  the  notorious  anti-Semite, 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  asserts  that  "if  they 
[the  Jews]  Imd  their  way  a  million  Arabs 
and  a  million  Germans  would  be  slaugh- 
tered tomorrow." 


Far  Right  and  Reds  Agree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  long  recognized  that  the  far  right 
and  the  Communists  frequently  take  the 
same  position  on  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  Middle  East  crisis  is 
another  example  of  their  shared  hatred 
for  democracies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  seen  its  allies, 
the  Arab  States,  suffer  a  disastrous  mili- 
tary   defeat   at    the   hands   of    Israel. 


The  Peaee  Corps  Retains  Its 
Effectiveness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom. 
mittee  of  the  Appropriations  Ownmittee. 
I  liave  an  integral  interest  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  Personally  I  have  often  expressed 
my  great  respect  and  admiration  for  tiie 
work  that  this  group  has  accomplished, 
and  the  invaluable  asset  It  is  to  the 
United  States.  Once  again  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  their  valuable  contribu- 
tions both  to  underdeveloped  countries 
and  to  the  United  States  by  submitting 
this  article  from  the  Washington  Post 
written  by  Staff  Writer  Anthony  Astra- 
Chan. 

The  article  Is  based  on  Mr.  Astrachan's 
own  reporting  and  reports  by  corre- 
,spondent8  John  M.  Goshko,  in  lAtin 
America,  Donald  H.  Louchheim,  In 
Africa,  Warren  Unna,  in  India,  and 
Roberta  Roth,  in  Thailand.  I  feel  that  It 
is  an  excellent  answer  to  the  criticism 
directed  at  the  Peace  Corps  by  a  few 
accusing  it  of  becoming  so  entangled  in 
bureaucracy  that  it  has  lost  its  dedica- 
tion, initiative,  and  effectiveness.  Some 
of  the  first  methods  of  organization  and 
action  have  matured,  but  the  original 
goals  have  not  been  ignored,  denied,  or 
changed.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  tliis  ac- 
tive, effervescent  group  has  realized  new 
ways  that  their  goals  can  better  be  ac- 
complished, and  as  a  result,  the  Peace 
Corps  has  Increased  its  enthusiasm  and 
dedication. 

The  first  secUon  of  the  article  foUows: 
(From  the  Waehington  Post.  June  11,  196''1 

THB  Peack  Cobps  Is  "Rechannelino  Its 

BUBBLES" 

The  Peace  Oorps  was  one  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's most  sparkling  ideas.  Rumor  has  It 
that  six  years  of  reality  have  made  it  go  flat 

In  Washington,  you  hear  that  it's  do 
longer  an  adventure  to  work  for  the  Pe«« 
Corps.  Abroad,  you  hear  a  man  like  President 
Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanzania  say  that  the 
Volunteers  seem  to  have  lost  their  Idealism. 
Everywhere  you  hear  that  the  Peace  Corp*  U 
becoming  bureaucratlcaUy  musclebound. 

When  you  look  at  the  evidence,  you  ge< 
a  different  picture — one  that  agrees  with  tM 
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Peace  Corps  official  who  says,  "We  haven't 
lost  our  effervescence.  We're  Just  rechannel- 
Ing  the  bubbles." 

Reports  from  every  area  In  which  the  Peace 
Corps  operates  agree  that  while  much  of  the 
flamboyance  of  tbe  early  days  Is  gone,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  still  exciting — and  It  works. 
The  reports  say: 

Tbe  28,189  Volunteers  who  h&ve  been 
sent  out  since  1961  represent  America's  po- 
tentially most  effective  Instrument  for  social 
change  and  economic  development. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  failures,  but 
they  are  outweighed  by  the  successes.  In 
addition,  the  Peace  Corps  learns  more  from 
its  trials  and  errors  than  most  Government 
ggencles  and  many  private  ones. 

A  host  of  problems  remain,  but  the 
Peace  Corps  makes  a  continuing  effort  to 
recognize  and  solve  them. 

A     NEW    HELMSMAN 

The  comparative  blandness  of  the  Peace 
Corps  today  Is  denied  by  many  PC  veterans 
who  Insist  that  their  palates  are  Just  as  sen- 
sitive as  they  were  In  1961.  So  far  as  bland- 
ness does  exist  in  contrast  to  the  early  days. 
It  has  three  discernible  causes. 

One  Is  the  contrast  between  Jack  Hood 
Vaughn,  now  director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  his  more  charismatic  predecessor,  Sar- 
gent Shrlver,  now  bead  of  the  Office  of 
Iconomlc  Opportunity.  Vaughn  is  a  quiet- 
ipoken  man  who  has  spent  more  than  half 
his  adult  life  abroad  for  the  Government. 
To  him,  the  field  Is  the  basic  reality. 

Some  Peace  Corps  veterans  simplify  to  the 
jxrfnt  of  saying  that  Vaughn  Is  concerned 
with  the  substance  while  Shrlver  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Image  that  he  sold  to  the 
country  and  Congress  in  a  whirlwind  of  ac- 
tivity. One  of  Vaughn's  favorite  aphorisms 
!•  to  say  tbat  be  wants  to  make  the  Peace 
Corps  as  good  as  Shrlver  said  It  could  be. 

Vaughn  himself  puts  today's  blander  flavor 
down  to  the  second  cause:  the  Peace  Corps 
working  experience.  "It's  always  more  excit- 
ing when  you  don't  know  what  you're  doing 
and  plunging  Into  the  unknown,"  he  says. 
"Now  we  do  know  what  we're  doing,  how  to 
get  from  point  X  to  point  T.  If  1  v^ere  flying 
by  the  seat  of  the  pente.  It  would  be  more 
exciting." 

He  adds.  "When  you  lose  the  sutus  of 
being  controversial,  you  lose  some  of  your 
dp." 

THTING  FOR  DIVERSITT 

The  third  reason  why  the  Peace  Corps 
•eems  less  flamboyant  is  that  there  Is  a  little 
lees  diversity  among  Volunteers  and  ctaff 
Most  Volunteers  have  middle-class  back- 
pounds:  85  per  cent  have  college  degrees 
•nd  96  per  cent  have  attended  college  Most 
oome  fresh  from  the  campus  and  there  Is 
"«•  age  difference  than  In  the  early  days 

Special  efforts  are  made  to  recruit  from 
other  backgrounds,  however— such  as  Negro 
fc?^?**  ^^^'  unions  are  finally  being  asked 
to  help  recruit  blue-coUar  worker-  In  all 
tttcgories,  the  selection  teams  look  for  what 
toey  call  "high-risk,  high-gain"  candidates— 
a»«  Oddballs  who.  If  they  make  good  will 
«n«ke  the  Corps  better. 

The  staff  here  and  overseas  Is  a  bit  less 
mverse  because  It  has  more  veterans  and  Is 
M«  flamboyant  because  these  veterans' 
Paginations  are  constrained  by  what  they 
hjre^  learned.    Tet    It    retains   an   amateur 

PC  staff  Is  recruited  from  lawyers,  doctors. 
Miners,  newspapermen  and  businessmen. 
!^L'^°^  •**  making  more  money  on  the 
wside.  Their  common  denominator  Is  that 
w«y  are  more  adult  versions  of  the  Volun- 
w«  (and  are  frequently  former  Volunteers)  • 
wrtlese,  idealistic,  a  bit  romantic.  They 
o^lne  quaUUes  of  tbe  missionary,  the  Boy 

W  Officer,  the  execuUve— *n  unlikely  mlx- 
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The  Peace  Corps  has  a  rulft  that  nobody 
may  work  for  It  In  a  atdarled  poattloo  for 
m.Qre  than  five  years,  which  may  prevemt  It 
from  ever  becoming  fully  profeoaloctaJ.  It  te 
also  a  rarity  among  Government  agendee  tn 
having  the  power  to  get  rid  o<  mlsflts  who 
elsewhere  are  protected  by  Civil  Service. 

WhUe  the  number  of  Volunteers  has  In- 
craeaed  150  per  cent  since  1963.  the  overseas 
official  staff  has  Increased  a  bit  more  than  100 
per  cent  and  the  Washington  staff  has  actu- 
ally decreased  since  1963.  The  ratio  of  over- 
seas staff  to  Volunteers  has  always  hovered 
in  the  neighbcwhood  of  one  to  30. 

More  staff  usually  means  more  bureauc- 
racy. Vaughn  tries  to  avoi  dthls  by  such 
measures  as  eliminating  all  bis  associate 
directors  and  maintaining  a  high  degree  of 
decentralization.  Peace  Corps  staffers  say 
— they  have  a  lot  of  autonomy  in  planning 
pVograms. 

A  career  Foreign  Service  officer  on  loan  to 
the  Peace  Corps  as  a  country  director  says: 
"I  Uke  the  Peace  Corps  better  than  anything 
I've  done  in  the  Foreign  Service.  They  let  me 
run  things  the  way  I  want  to.  I  can  finally 
do  what  nobody  ever  let  me  do  before:  dele- 
gate responsibility  and  tell  a  man  It's  up  to 
him  to  make  good  or  fall." 

The  Washington  guldeUnes  are  felt,  how- 
ever. For  one  thing,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
become  cost-conscious.  Countries  compete  in 
reducing  unit  coets.  Vaughn  talks  about  sav- 
ing nearly  $8  million  by  such  devices  as  sub- 
stltuung  charter  flights  for  commercial 
flights.  The  Corps  says  the  cost  per  Volun- 
teer was  cut  from  $7865  in  1966  to  $7400  In 
1967  this  way. 

Washington  also  makes  PC  country  di- 
rectors plan  programs  up  to  five  years  In 
advance,  a  real  change  from  the  seat-of-the- 
pants  days.  Uke  other  Government  agencies, 
the  Peace  Corps  must  follow  the  budgetary 
system  ordered  by  President  Johnson:  Iden- 
tify what  you  hope  to  accomplish,  qtiantlfy 
It  aiKl  estimate  Its  cost. 

Estimating  the  cost  Isn't  too  hard  but 
the  field  people  tend  to  snicker  at  "quantifi- 
cation." Arthur  Purcell,  PC  director  In  Bo- 
livia who  Is  now  taking  over  the  Philippines 
said.  "We  reported  we  had  vaccinated  so 
many  people  In  the  public  health  program, 
our  teachers  had  so  many  students  In  Eng- 
llfih  classes.  In  BolUla.  we  said,  we  had  af- 
fected 125,000  people.  But  we  don't  know 
how  much  we've  affected  them  or  whether 
it's  a  good  or  bad  effect." 

The  effect  depends  partly  on  the  people 
of  the  "host  country"  but  primarily  on  the 
Volunteer.  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the  emphasis 
is  always  on  the  Volunteer. 

His  continuing  Idealism  has  been  ques- 
tioned. But  reporters  who  talk  to  the  Volun- 
teers and  see  them  at  work  say  the  dedlca- 

^l?n'i^*  ^^^'  °^  ^"'^'*ce.  the  Idealism  are 
still  there. 

Today's  Volunteer  may  be  younger:  he  may 
be  unused  to  working  for  a  large  organiza- 
tion. But  a  former  PC  evaluator  who  Inter- 
viewed more  than  1000  Volunteers  In  Africa 
sums  Is  up  for  all  regions:  "The  new  Volun- 
teer is  better  quaUfied.  better  trained  and 
for  the  most  part  gets  more  satisfaction  out 
of  his  tour  than  his  predecessor." 

-A   CHrnCAL   CBEW 

Th«  Volunteers  complain,  of  course  Thev 
gripe  about  the  Peace  Corps'  defects,  about 
host  country  defects,  about  American  poUcy 
about  "creeping  bureaucracy"  and  "blK 
brotheclBm."  Most  of  aU,  they  crttldae  tbelr 
own  shortcomings.  Almost  every  one  you 
meet  feel,  that  his  personal  perf ormaiice 
has  fallen  short  of  what  It  should  have  been. 

»,  Vit  ^,**^*  ^°^P'  "  apoUOcal  by  derign 
but  the  Volunteers  have  opinions  Most  tend 
to  Join  as  liberals,  "the  sort  that  thoueht 
Jack  Kennedy  was  the  greatest,"  m  one  put 
U^mc  PC  offlclata  think  that  VoluntMrs 
become  more  conservative  m  a  result  of  their 


experience,  perhaps  because  they  learn  that 
change  does  not  come  overnight.  A  few  de- 
cide that  revolutions  against  the  established 
order  might  be  a  good  thing. 

Volunteers  In  Latin  America  have  repu- 
tation for  being  more  outspoken  than  those 
elsewhere.  They  tend  to  dislike  Latin  dic- 
tatorships and  U.S.  support  for  them.  Volun- 
teers In  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
1965  civil  war  tended  to  side  with  the  rebels 
and  condemn  the  U.S.  intervention. 

Volunteers  tend  to  be  doves  about  Viet- 
nam, but  paradoxically  or  perversely,  those 
closest  to  the  scene— in  Thailand,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines — seem  to  have  tbe  least  to 
say  about  the  war  there  and  tbe  U.S.  role 
In  It.  There  U  no  Peace  Corps  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  Volunteers  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  American  military  presence  In  a  country 
like  Thailand.  They  don't  lUce  It.  Everything 
about  the  military  style  conflicts  with  the 
PC  style. 

The  military  believes  In  materiel;  the 
Peace  Corps  In  people.  The  military  tries  to 
help  civilians  through  oounterinsurgency 
from  above;  the  Peace  Corps  through  com- 
munity development  by  self-help  from  be- 
low. The  soldiers'  PX  style  of  Uvlng  con- 
traste  with  the  Volunteers'  efforts  to  fit  In 
with  the  Thai  way  of  life,  and  girl  Volunteers 
usually  refuse  to  date  GIs,  provoking  charces 
of  snobbery. 

AGAtN.ST    "GOING    NATTVE" 

The  way  the  Volunteers  Uve  Is  a  key  to 
both  Image  and  reaUty  in  the  Peace  Corps 
Many  do  live  in  mud  huts  and  wear  "native" 
dress.  But  the  prevailing  standard  U  for  Vol- 
unteers to  live  In  the  same  style  as  their 
'counterparu'— host-country  citizens  doing 
the  same  kind  of  job.  This  can  mean  any- 
thing from  a  dirt-floored  house  and  a  distent 
well  to  running  water  In  a  concrete  build- 
ing. 

Gary  Brennaman  of  Okland,  Calif  who 
works  in  a  poultry  project  In  India,  savs 
•The  Indians  know  I  am  not  aji  Indian  aJid 
there  is  no  sense  trying  to  pretend  It  by 
going  Without  window  screens  and  so  on  I 
can  make  my  Impression  In  other  ways  " 

The  Peace  Corps,  however,  has  alwavs 
wanted  Volunteers  to  show  their  host*  that 
there  U  no  loss  of  status  In  working  with 
your  hands,  a  real  problem  among  the  In- 
tellectuals of  developing  countries.  Thomas 
Qulmby.  the  PC  regional  director  for  Africa 
says:  "We'd  like  to  devalue  the  elitist  attl- 
tute.  It's  not  a  queetlon  a  living  Uke  ooun- 

^Sf^^v,'"'*  °^  "^°K  simply."  Window 
screens,  however,  are  a  health  measure  not 
an  elltlEt  gimmick.  easure,  not 

A  decision  connected  with  this  Idea  caused 

^oJ?;^  ^^"■**'^   incident   In    Nigeria   last   year. 

^^♦/*v^''°  '^'^"^'^  ^  8e*  rtd  Of  PC 
hostels-houses   rented   by  the  Corps  In  26 

i™^H  *^°""'^'*  ''bere  traveling  Volunteers 
could  stay  overnight  at  minimum  cost 
wnrt^^  *^  ^'^°  objections:  this  was  the 
fcind  Of  fringe  benefit  that  the  Peace  Corns 

the  Volunteer,  to  seek  each  other's  company 
and  get  away  from  their  villages. 

THI    LAST   STRAW 

v^,^Jf°  the  decUion  reached  Nigeria,  some 
Volunteers  there  threatened  to  strike  a^d 
press  reports  dmuIc  It  seem  as  though  the  sud- 

^'lifth'if.^''^  volunteers  werf  pf^cS- 
pled  with  their  pereooal  comfort. 

There  was  a  lot  more  to  It  than  tbat  how- 
ever.   Two    bloody    army    coups    had    put    a 

^Twh"^°^°"  ^'  Volunteers'  relations 
with  tbe  Mgerians.  In  addition,  moet  Volun- 
teers In  NlgerU  were  teaching  and  In  the 
throee  of  a  major  debate  about  the  realtlve 
value   of   claeeroom    work   and   coL^S 

oth!i'*?,?"'°*\-^^'  ^'  ^"^  Oorpe  had  cut 
other  fringe  beneflte  and  b«slc  living  allow- 

Tto  many  Volunteer.,  the  boete]  decision 

J^^i^L!?*  °*°"'  P"»^  *»»»»  Washington 
dldnt  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  field 
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The  stew  had  two  mow  liigr»dl«itB:  tba 
PC  staff  In  Mgwrla  In  IDOU  wm  inexperienced 
and  undermanned.  It  aitber  did  not  know 
how  the  Volunteers  felt  or  did  not  make 
WasMngtan  understand  It.  And  the  botMl 
directive,  PC  offictals  now  admit,  wax  one  of 
the  moet  tactless  lastructlons  ever  sent  out. 
Among  other  things.  It  oalled  the  Volun- 
teer-run hostels  "ooloniallBt." 

The  outcry  from  the  fieW  was  so  great 
that  Vaughn  flow  to  Nigeria  to  explain  things 
and  find  out  how  the  Volrmteers  really  felt. 
He  succeeded  In  persuading  tbam  to  accept 
the  eUmlnatlon  of  hoeteta  and  prevented  the 
threatened  strike.  A  fwtlser  proposed  cut  In 
Uvlng  allowancss  was  caseeled. 

"The  Nigerian  'revolt*  was  probably  the 
most  Important  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  Peace  Oorpo,"  say  a  PC  oaclal  who  was 
Involved  In  It.  because  It  embodied  the  prob- 
lems that  will  determine  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Peace  Corps :  Hoet-coun- 
try  expectations  and  the  effect  of  host-coun- 
try politics;  what  kind  of  programs  the  Peace 
Corps  should  follow  In  working  for  develop- 
ment, and  how  to  f  oc«b  on  the  Volunteer. 


Consrestman  Horton  Sdotes  Job  Corps 
Sports  Advisory  Coandi;  Cites  Success 
of  Breckinridge,  Hnatkieton  Job  Corps 
Ceaters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
luncheon  for  the  National  Job  Corps 
Sporta  Advisory  CounclL  The  Council 
win  advise  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity on  sports  progrrams  for  Job 
Coriw  enrollees. 

These  programs  will  be  designed  to 
bring  to  the  disadvantaged  the  same 
benefit*  that  athletics  have  brought  to 
young  men  and  women  fron  more  af- 
fluent environments. 

The  Council  la  forttmate  to  have  the 
participation  of  a  numbCT  of  prominent 
men  and  women  from  the  ranks  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  athletes.  They  include 
former  heavyweight  boxtaig  champion 
Rocky  Marclano,  pro  basketball  coach 
Alex  Hannum,  Washington  Redskins 
standouts  Bobby  MltcheH  and  Scooter 
Scudero.  Olympic  star  Wilma  Rudolph, 
Tennessee  A.  b  I.  State  University  track 
coach  Ed  Temple,  1968  Olympics  coach- 
designate  Payton  Jordan,  of  Stanford, 
and  Amateur  Athletic  Union  executive 
director  CoL  Donald  HuH. 

On  June  15.  In  the  Washington  Post, 
sports  columnlrt  Bob  Addle,  himself  a 
member  of  the  CowmO.  brought  his 
readers  an  ezcellmt  view  of  what  the 
Council  program  will  Involve, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sharisg  Bob  Addie's 
column  with  my  coUeagoe*.  I  might  also 
take  the  time  to  again  make  known  my 
belief  in  the  Job  Corps.  I  recognize  it 
has  problems;  but,  I  also  r«oognize — for 
I  have  seen  with  mjr  own  eyes — that  the 
Job  Corps  1b  tmlDg  its  promise  into 
performance. 

Two  of  my  promtn— t  corporate  con- 
stituents, OraAsK,  Inc..  imd  Xerox  Corp., 


operate  Job  Corps  centers:  Graflex  at 
Breckinridge,  Ky..  and  Xerox  at  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.  I  have  visited  both  of 
these  Job  Corps  centers,  talked  person- 
ally with  the  administrative  and  instruc- 
tive staffs  as  well  as  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  being  trained  by  these 
staff  people,  and  generally  made  myself 
familiar  with  the  program.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  people  building  I  have 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  include 
Mr.  Addie's  column  with  my  remarks: 
Job  Corps  Enters  Sports 
(By  Bob  Addle) 
That  Peculiar  product  of   our  times,   the 
Oflttce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  which  em- 
braces the  Job  Corps,  Is  branching  out  Into 
athletics. 

The  OBO  gathered  some  sports  experts  (at 
no  expense  to  the  Government)  over  the 
weekend  to  formulate  a  program.  Unlike  some 
of  their  filibustering  countrymen,  the  Na- 
tional Job  Corps  Sports  Advisory  Council 
whipped  together  a  fast  program. 

The  Idea  La  to  have  a  national  sports  com- 
petition for  the  Job  Corps.  There  are  track 
meets  scheduled  for  July  and  August  to  be 
followed  by  boxing  tournaments  and  baseball 
and  basketball  games  and  clinics.  It's  a  good 
start. 

On  hand  to  meet  with  Scooter  Scudero,  the 
former  Redskin  back  who  Is  the  committee 
coordinator,  were  some  fair  names  In  the 
sports  world.  Rocky  Marclano,  looking  as 
durable  as  ever  despite  a  paunch,  flew  In 
from  his  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  ESden  to  make 
the  scene. 

Tall,  articulate  Alex  Hannum,  whose  Phil- 
adelphia 76ers  won  the  National  Basketball 
Association  title  and  broke  the  monopoly  of 
the  Boston  Celtics,  was  present.  WUma  Ru- 
dolph, the  triple  gold  medal  winner  of  the 
1960  Olympics,  also  attended  along  with  her 
old  mentor.  Ed  Temple,  still  the  track  coach 
at  Tennessee  A&I  State  University,  and  Red- 
skin star  Bobby  Mitchell. 

Payton  Jordan  of  Stanford  University, 
coach-designate  of  the  1968  VS.  Olympic 
track  team,  was  there  along  with  Col.  Don- 
ald Hull,  executive  director  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  and  Milton  Holt,  director  of 
athletics  at  Idaho  State  University. 

The  group  met  for  lunch  at  the  Rayburn 
Building  with  Sargent  Shrlver,  OEO  director, 
and  three  Oongressmen — Rep.  Richard  H. 
Fulton  (D-Tonn.),  Rep.  Bemle  P.  Slsk  (D- 
Calif.)  and  Bep.  Prank  J.  Horton  (R-N.T.). 
Horton  was  president  of  the  Rochester  base- 
ball club  and  also  served  as  vice  president 
and  counsel  for  the  International  League  be- 
fore coming  to  Congress. 

The  Job  Corps  offers  a  xinique  opportunity 
In  oxir  affluent  society  when  you  consider 
that  of  the  88,387  young  men  and  women 
enrolled  In  120  Job  Corps  centers,  30  per 
cent  of  the  group  could  not  read  when  they 
entered  the  program,  60  per  cent  came  from 
broken  homes  and  80  per  cent  had  never  had 
dental  or  medical  care. 

The  sports  committee  will  try  to  uncover 
some  athletic  talent  among  these  young  i>eo- 
ple  (the  Job  Corps  age  span  Is  from  16  to 
21)  and  channel  these  skills.  Marclano  will 
conduct  boxing  clinics  while  Hannum  plans 
to  have  his  pro  basketball  players  work  with 
the  corpsmen  in  summer  programs.  Perhaps 
there  are  a  few  potential  big  league  base- 
ball players  among  the  hungry  young  people. 
Many  of  the  underprivileged  youngsters 
enrolled  In  the  Job  Corps  program  have 
never  had  a  chance.  Their  frustration,  anger, 
resentment  and  the  spiral  of  Ignorance  and 
unemployment  have  msule  them  an  Incom- 
prehensible and  almost  Insoluble  problem 
for  the  fat  cats  of  our  society. 

The  Job  Oorp*.  one  of  the  moat  realistic 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
Congress,    has    taken    away     the    cripple's 


crutch   of  poverty — the  dole,  the  handout 
the  welfare  check. 

Marclano  has  done  considerable  work  in 
community  projects  since  abandoning  hii 
heavyweight  boxing  title.  He  stUl  is  the  sort- 
voiced,  pleasant  man  he  always  was.  He  la  la 
public  relations  wc«-k  now  and  his  variout 
Jobs  take  him  all  over  the  country. 

Marclano  saw  that  flight  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week  when  Floyd  Patterson  fought  a 
draw  with  local  favorite  Jerry  Quarry. 

"I  don't  know  why  Patterson  keeps  fight- 
ing." sighed  Marclano.  "If  Floyd  keeps  It  up, 
he's  going  to  get  hurt,  Patterson  has  lost  tiis 
speed  and  his  punch.  The  only  thing  that 
carries  him  now  Is  his  experiance.  He's  a 
proud  man  and  I  guess  that's  why  he  doesn't 
quit.  But  Patterson  is  a  loner,  a  strange  man 
who  seems  to  be  constantly  haunted." 

Marclano  doesn't  see  much  In  the  present 
heavyweight  crop,  including  PhlladelplUa's 
young  Joe  Prazler. 

"Prazler  seems  too  mechanical  to  me,"  Mar- 
clano confessed.  "He's  a  strong  boy  and  will- 
ing. But  I'm  not  sure  he  has  that  certain 
something  that  makes  a  champion." 

Shrtver  asked  Biarclano:  "How  many 
rounds  do  you  think  you  could  go  now. 
Rocky?" 

"About  three,"  replied  Marclano,  "against 
anybody." 

Shrtver  examined  Mardano's  huge  fist  and 
commented:  "That's  the  first  hand  I  ever 
saw  with  musclea" 

Marclano  grinned  and  said  thoughtfully: 
"These  hands  were  good  to  me.  I  was  just 
bom  a  little  too  soon.  These  bands  would 
have  made  me  a  millionaire  many  time* 
over." 

As  an  iLfterthought,  Marclano  added:  "1 
hope  I  find  a  kid  In  the  Job  Oorpa  who  wants 
to  be  a  fighter.  I  think  handling  a  champion 
Ls  almost  as  much  of  a  thilll  aa  being  one." 


Tribute  to  the  U.S.S.  "Grayling"  and  lU 
Heroic  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  COLilKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  recent 
christening  of  the  submarine.  U.SJS. 
Graj/ling  at  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  event  has  special  and  sentimental 
significance  for  my  district,  particularly 
to  residents  of  Park  Ridge,  111. 

The  original  Grayling  operated  with 
efficiency  and  heroism  in  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific  during  World  War  IL  Its 
skipper  then  was  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  M. 
Brlnker,  a  native  of  Park  Ridge  and  a 
graduate  of  Maine  TowTiship  High 
School  in  my  district. 

Christ€nlng  the  new  Grayling  was 
Mrs.  Loma  Brinker  CuUen,  daughter  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Brinker.  I  want 
to  cite  the  Navy  Department  for  Its 
thoughtfulnesB  In  remembering  the 
Grayling's  and  her  skipper's  valorous 
service  by  naming  Mrs.  Brinker  as  the 
sponsor  of  the  new  submarine. 

The  original  Grayling  went  to  a  watery 
grave  off  the  Philippines  almost  25  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  Brinker,  others  from 
my  district  who  served  on  the  old  Gray- 
ling, and  who  were  with  her  when  It  was 
sunk.  Include  Manson  E.  North  and  V\ce 
Adm.  I.  J.  "Pete"  Galantln,  now  Chief  of 
Naval  MateriaL 
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I  wish  to  commend  Galantin  as  one  of 
our  true  naval  heroes.  He  Is  a  veteran  of 
38  years  of  Navy  service;  holder  of  the 
Navy  Cross  and  three  SUver  Stars.  Before 
rising  to  his  present  position,  he  served 
with  distinction  as  projects  ofificer  of  the 
Navy  Polaris  program. 

The  Nation  owes  much  to  such  Navy 
men— past  and  present.  May  the  luck  of 
the  ocean  ride  with  the  new  Grayling  and 
Its  crew. 


Letter  From  William  James  D.  Hunter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  VTKOINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  UJS.  News  &  World  Report 
on  May  8. 1967,  and  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  30,  1967,  presented  an  exchange 
of  poignant  correspondence  between  Mr. 
William  James  D.  Himter,  of  Arlington. 
Va.,  In  my  congressional  district,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter's  son,  1st 
Lt.  James  D.  Hunter,  In  Vietnam.  My 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Bust  L.  Talcott,  Included  the  text  of 
these  letters,  together  with  his  very  perti- 
nent comments,  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  of  June  1,  1967. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  written  to  me  concern- 
ing the  correspondence  he  has  received 
from  many  Americans  since  publication 
<rf  his  letters,  and  I  believe  many  of  our 
colleagues  who  were  interested  in  the 
points  he  made  originally  will  be  equally 
interested  In  the  response  he  has  re- 
ceived from  others. 

Mr.  Hunter's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Arlington,  Va.. 

June  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waahincrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Joel:  Tou  luiow  very  well  how  I  feel 
In  regard  to  the  way  the  war  Is  being  con- 
ducted In  Vietnam.  However,  I  want  to  go 
on  recca-d  and  say  that  it  Is  time  for  this 
Country  to  advise  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
we  are  going  to  flght  this  war  to  win,  to  use 
erery  available  means  to  protect  our  boys 
now  In  Vietnam  and  to  bring  them  home 
sUve. 

U  is  Ume  that  we  started  to  fight  on  our 
own  terms  and  not  on  the  tenns  set  by  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  his  Communist  stooges 

It  la  time  that  we  destroyed  every  supply 
Une  in  North  Vietnam  Including  Haiphong 

It  iB  time  that  we  stopped  furnishing  sup- 
plies, materials  and  money  to  any  country 
Wend  or  enemy,  who.  In  any  way,  trades 
with  our  enemies  In  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  tell  everyone  who  uses 
Haiphong  Harbor  that  we  are  going  to  de- 
««)y  the  Harbor  as  a  supply  line:  that  they 
MTe  at  the  most  twenty-four  hours  to  re- 
move their  ships  or  else  they  must  bear  the 
WMequences. 

We  can  expect  civilian  casualties  In  any 
»ap^lve  action.  Stop  explaining!  Stop  apol- 
o^ng!  Show  our  enemy  that  our  one  pur- 
P""«  is  to  end  the  war. 

tt  we  continue  on  our  present  course.  In  a 
w^yews  we  win  be  bled  white  and  will 
"^y  be  In  a  position  even  to  defend  our- 
"iws.  If  taking  poelUve  action  In   North 


Vietnam  means  that  we  might  have  to  go  to 
war  with  Russia  w  China  then  let's  do  It  now 
whUe  we  are  atrong  and  have  a  chance  to 
win.  Certainly  both  of  those  oountiies  have 
advertised  openly  that  their  Intention  Is  to 
destroy  us  and  conquer  the  world,  why 
shouldn't  we  believe  It?  Why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  an  enemy  whose  avowed 
intention  Is  to  destroy  us  and  who  has  never 
honored  any  agreement  except  when  It  was 
to  Its  advantage  to  do  so? 

This  was  once  a  brave  and  courageous  coun- 
try. Are  we  still  brave  and  courageous  or 
are  we  becoming  a  cowardly  nation? 

We  should  all  take  heart  from  what  has 
happened  In  the  Mediterranean  In  the  last 
three  or  four  days.  A  brave  Uttle  country, 
outmanned,  outgunned  and  completely  sur- 
rounded by  countries  whose  avowed  Inten- 
tions were  to  destroy  it  and  push  Its  i>eople 
into  the  sea,  has  carried  the  flght  to  Its 
enemy  and  has  shown  the  world  what  can 
be  done  when  there  Is  real  will  to  fight  to 
win. 

Israel  has  shown  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  Russians  have  no  Intention  of  com. 
mlttlng  their  men  to  flght  anywhere.  Ttie 
Russians  have  much  more  to  lose  In  the 
Middle  East  than  they  have  to  lose  In  North 
Vietnam  and  If  they  did  not  flght  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  they  will  not  go  to  war  over  North 
Vietnam. 

Since  my  letters  to  President  Johnson  and 
Phil  Gouldlng  were  published,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  many  letters  commenting  on 
them  and  all  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  have  been  In  complete  agreement  with 
me.  These  letters  show  me  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  pople  In  this  country  want  nothing 
less  than  a  real  victory  In  Vietnam.  They 
want  this  war  ended  In  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  they  want  their  boys  home  alive. 

I  only  wish  there  were  some  way  to  make 
our  majority  a  vocal  one  but  maybe  they 
will  act  before  it  is  too  late.  However,  the 
time  is  now  for  our  representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  win  a  real 
victory  In  Vietnam  and  bring  our  boys  home. 

With  kind   personal  regards,   I   am. 
Sincerely. 

WiixiAM  James  D    Hunter. 


Four  Marines  Killed  in  Action  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  marines  from  Maryland  were  re- 
cently killed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  these  young  men 
and  to  honor  their  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  In  the  Record: 

Pour  more  Marines  from  Maryland  have 
been  kUled  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported  yesterday. 

They  were  identified  as:  Lance  Cpl.  James 
J.  Deasel,  20,  of  3316  Garnet  road,  ParkvlUe; 
Lance  Cpl.  Robert  W.  Mazza.  19,  of  7403 
Knollwood  road,  Towson;  Lance  Cpl.  John  J 
Chase,  20,  of  303  Brock  Brtdge  road.  Laurel; 
S  Sgt.  Lawrence  H.  Donnell,  31,  of  20  Nabell 
avenue,  Annapolis. 

Corporal  Deasel,  a  radio  man  ih  a  1st  Ma- 
rine Division  rifle  platoon,  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam seven  months.  He  was  killed  by  rifle  fire 
whUe  on  patrol  near  Quang  Trl  June  8  ac- 
cording to  a  Defense  Department  telegram 
to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  A  Deasel 
of  Parkvllle. 

Corporal  Deasel  graduated  from  Parkvllle 
Senior  High  School  in  June,  1965.  He  worked 


as   an   apprentice  plumber  for  a  while  but 
Joined  the  marines  In  April.  1066. 

OTH^    bUkVlVUBS 

Besides  his  parents.  Corporal  Deasel  U  sur- 
vived by  four  sisters,  Mrs.  IXwothy  Polumbo, 
of  Tucson,  Arizona,  Mrs.  Patrlda  Keane,  o( 
Baltimore.  Miss  Unda  Deasel  and  Miss  Debra 
Deasel.  Ijoth  of  Parkvllle;  and  two  brothers, 
Michael  and  John  O.  Deasel,  both  of  Park- 
vllle. 

Corporal  Mazza,  a  machine  gunner  in  the 
3d  Marine  Division,  was  wounded  by  schrap- 
nel  June  1  and  died  Saturday  in  a  naval  hos- 
pital at  Da  Nang.  He  had  been  In  Vietnam 
10  months. 

He  was  a  student  at  Towson  High  and  left 
school  to  Join  the  Marine  Corps  in  March 
1966. 

Other  survivors  Include  two  brothers. 
Colin  and  Peter  Mazza.  and  two  sisters.  Mar- 
gurlta  and  Annette  Mazza,  aU  of  Towson. 

Corporal  Chase,  who  grew  up  in  Dundalk. 
was  a  member  of  the  3d  Btortne  Division  and 
had  taken  part  in  the  action  at  Vietnam's 
Hill  B81. 

He  was  killed  Wednesday  when  he  was  shot 
in  the  chest  near  Khe  Sanh,  bis  mother,  Mrs. 
Edward  J.  Chase,  of  Laurel,  said  last  night 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  and  a  brother. 
James  Chase,  of  Laurel. 

Sergeant  Donnell.  a  career  marine,  was 
wounded  Thursday  by  mine  fragments  and 
died  Friday  In  a  hospital  at  Da  Nang. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother;  his  step- 
father, WUUam  Wright,  Sr.;  a  brother.  James 
Donnell;  and  a  stepbrother,  William  Wright, 
Jr  ,  all  of  Annap)olls. 


New  Talks  in  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLmoiS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  imminent  breakup  of  Nigeria  and 
signs  of  further  disarray  in  other  African 
lands  It  would  be  practical  for  the  British 
and  our  State  Etepartment  to  take  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  situation  relative  to  Rho- 
desia. Therefore,  I  consider  the  following 
editorial,  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribime  on  Saturday,  June  17,  especially 
appropriate: 

New  Talks  in  Rhodesla 
It  is  encouraging  to  leam  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  has  sent  a  new  emissary,  a  Tory, 
down  to  Rhodesia  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
the  "rebellious"  government  of  Ian  Smith. 
Rhodesia  U  one  problem  that  Mr.  Wilson 
would  be  happy  to  do  without,  and  he  appar- 
ently has  decided  that  It  Isn't  going  to  eo 
away  by  Itself. 

The  economic  sanctions  Imposed  by  the 
United  Nations  with  such  fanfare  last  year 
have  probably  hurt  England  as  much  as  they 
hurt  Rhodesia.  It  Is  Increasingly  clear  that 
they  are  not  going  to  bring  Rhodesia  crawl- 
ing back  to  the  colonial  fold,  and  It  is  equally 
clear  that  nobody  Is  going  to  provide  military 
forces  to  do  what  the  trade  boycott  has  failed 
to  do. 

The  longer  the  stalemate  goes  on.  the  sillier 
Mr.  Wilson  wlU  look.  And  the  more  Insist- 
ently some  of  his  more  garrulous  colleagues 
in  the  commonwealth  [such  as  India  and 
Kenya]  will  accuse  him  of  failure  and  de- 
mand measures  more  radical  than  the  Brit- 
ish people  wlU  support. 

Obviously  It  Is  better  for  him  to  take  the 
Initiative  and  to  seek  some  sort  of  settlement 
which  will  get  him  off  the  hook.  True.  Mr. 
Wilson  insisted  that  his  emissary.  Lord  Al- 
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port,  win  haTO  "no  authority"  to  back  down 
an  WUaon'8  refusal  to  grant  Independence 
•a  long  aa  the  white  minority  is  In  control. 
But  tbla  statement  may  have  been  for  the 
Bake  of  appearance.  What  la  more  slgnlflcant 
la  that  WUson  said  be  would  reconsider  his 
position  If  there  were  "Bubfltantlal  changes 
In  drcumstances."  This  U  a  conveniently 
elastic  phnwe  which  can  be  adapted  to  fit 
pretty  much  what  he  wants  It  to  fit.  Perhaps 
be  will  fit  It  to  some  sort  of  ■ettlement  which 
Will  be  agreeable  to  ttie  Smith  regime. 

To  prolong  tbe  Rhodeeia  dispute  la  aa 
aenseless  morally  as  It  la  eocoomlcally.  Turn- 
ing the  goTemment  over  to  African  national- 
ist leaders  under  eadstiiig  ooadltlons  Is  not 
going  to  bring  Rhodssta  one  Lneb  nearer  that 
"one-man-one-Tote"  utopla  of  which  the 
Africans  dream.  On  ttie  contatuy,  tbe  recur- 
rence of  revolutions  In  one  African  country 
after  another  suggests  that  It  would  bring  a 
good  deal  less  democracy  than  now  exists  and 
woiild  forfeit  Rhodesia's  economic  well-being 
In  the  proceea.  The  crisis-ridden  world  will 
be  gratef  \U  If  Lord  Alport's  mission  succeeds. 


Journal  of  Housing  Article  Details  the 
Many  "Ifs"  in  Dnplicatmg  the  Remarlc- 
able  SacceM  of  St  Louis'  Low-Income 
Homeownership  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  RHMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  scissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16,  1967 

Mrs.  SUIJJ^AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Jiist  read  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
article  on  the  low-income  homeowner- 
ship  plan  Instituted  in  St.  Louis  several 
years  ago  by  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Im- 
provement Corp.,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion composed  of  dedicated  and  unsel- 
fish civic,  religious,  community,  and  bus- 
iness leaders  who  have  changed  a  deteri- 
orating neighborhood  into  an  area  of 
optimistic  excitement  for  scores  of  poor 
families. 

The  article,  written  by  Michael  J. 
Mazer,  deputy  director,  and  Richard  S. 
Granat,  director  of  housing  programs  in 
the  office  of  program  planning,  commu- 
nity action  program,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  describes  how  the  Bicen- 
tennial Civic  Improvement  Corp.  ai;>- 
proached  and  solved  a  multitude  of 
social  as  well  as  eccaiomlc  problems  In 
making  home  purchawrs  out  of  fami- 
lies which  otherwise  oouW  never  have 
hoped  for  this  status. 

The  tiUe  of  the  article  summarizes  In 
A  few  words  the  bases  on  which  the  re- 
markable success  was  achieved:  "St. 
Louis  Combines  Nonprofit  Rehabilita- 
tion Plramcing  With  CommnnitF  Organ- 
ization and  Social  Services  to  Bring 
Homeownership   to  Low-Income  Pami- 

Ues."  .^ 

The  social  servleea  and  commumty 
organization  acttvtties  wwe  and  are  the 
key  to  the  housing  plan.  The  program 
does  far  more  than  tarn  oT«r  a  decent 
and  habitable  hoaae  to  a  poor  family  to 
purchase  at  a  prloe  It  oan  afford;  It  se- 
lects the  families  eareCuH?,  it  work*  with 
them  and  counsels  and  trains  them  in 
the  skUls  needed  to  mfnln(in1n  a  home  and 
meet  the  routine  or  uneapected  obllga- 
UoDs  at  homeownerdilpi.  it  utilizes  the 


resources  of  the  entire  community  to  pro- 
vide volunter  guidance  and  help. 

THE   MANT  "TTtT   OW  A  STTCCESSITJI.  PBOCRAM  dt 
BOMCOWNXBSinP 

There  were  many  fsictors  which  made 
the  imique  and  impressive  St.  Louis  ex- 
periment a  success.  The  neighborhood 
selected  had  a  large  number  of  older  but 
solidly  built  houses  which  could  be  pur- 
chased at  an  average  cost  of  $1,500,  re- 
habilitated without  gutting  the  interior, 
and  sold  for  $6,500  to  $7,000;  the  selec- 
tion process  for  the  purchasers  was  not 
only  careful  but  entailed  a  significant 
demonstration  of  motivation  and  self- 
discipline  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
necessary  downpayment  for  closing  costs; 
the  relocatiMi  problems  were  not  diffi- 
cult; and  the  volunteer  support  as  well  as 
Informed  and  knowledgeable  direction 
were  unselfishly  provided. 

The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  oommunlty 
organization  which  Initiated  this  effort — 

According  to  the  two  men  from  OEO 
who  wrote  the  article  for  the  Journal 
of  Housings 

Indicates  what  neighborhood  corporations 
can  do  with  rehabilitation  programs  ttiat  are 
effectively  tied  to  community  organization 
and  social  services.  If  the  land  and  labor 
prices  are  right,  aa  they  have  been  In  St. 
Louis;  if  community  assistance  la  forthcom- 
ing; and  If  funds  to  hire  a  good  staff  are 
available,  other  conim\initie8  can  clearly  fol- 
low BCIC's  load  In  this  exciting  urban  di- 
rection. 

RECEIVED  FIHST  221  (h)    BELOW  MARKET  INTEB- 
»ST  EATE  FHA  LOAN 

The  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement 
Corp.  was  the  inspiration  for  the  bill  I 
introduced  In  February  1966,  which  be- 
came section  221(h)  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act,  which  permits  3-percent 
FHA  loans  for  nonprofit  organizations 
rehabilitating  older  homes  for  sale  to 
families  whose  incomes  are  in  the  same 
range  as  those  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing or  rent  supplements.  Deservedly, 
therefore.  BCIC  received  the  first  award 
under  the  221(h)  programs,  an  award 
which  was  made  after  this  article  In  the 
Journal  of  Housing  was  written  but  be- 
fore it  appeared  in  issue  No.  4  for  1967. 

The  article  refers  to  BCIC's  applica- 
tion for  such  financing  assistance,  so,  tn 
submitting  the  article  for  inclusion  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  want  to 
bring  up  to  date  its  reference  to  FHA 
financing  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  every  one  who 
Is  Interested  in  finding  solutions  for  the 
housing  problems  of  our  poorer  fsunllles 
will  find  this  article  worth  reading,  and 
will  be  impressed.  I  am  sure,  by  the  vast 
amount  of  local  effort  and  unselfish 
guidance  and  direction  such  a  project 
requires  in  order  to  succeed.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  simple  matter  of  providing  fi- 
nancing; one  must  also  fit  the  family  to 
the  responsibilities  of  purchasing  a 
home. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

8t.  Loms  COMBINES  Nonprofit  REHASii-rrA- 

TIOW  PlNANdNO  WrrH  COMMUKITT  Oa- 
OAIOZATIOM  AND  SOCIAI.  SCBVICBa  TO  BUNO 
HOMXOWNKBSHIP   TO   LOW-lNCOSCS  FAMILrBS 

(By  Michael  J.  Mazer  and  Richard  8.  Granat) 

Note. — Mr.  Oranat  Is  director  of  housing 
programs  In  tbe  office  of  program  planning. 
Oommunlty  Action  Program.  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic   Opportunity,    Washington,    D.C.    Mr. 


Mazer  Is  deputy  director  of  housing  in  the 
same  office.) 

The  Bicentennial  Civic  Improvement  Cor- 
poration (BCIC)  la  a  neighborhood  organi- 
zation working  on  the  Near  North  Side  of  St 
Louis.  Tiie  neighborhood,  across  the  avenue 
from  one  of  America's  largest  public  housing 
projects  (Prultt-Igoe — almost  2900  units), 
consists  of  nine  essentially  residential  blocks, 
containing  306  dwelling  units.  It  is  a  neigh- 
borhood of  brlok  rowhouscs  substantially 
built  but  deteriorated,  with  a  number  of 
vacant  plots  where  houses  have  been  demol- 
ished. There  are  also  a  number  of  vacant, 
boarded-up  houses.  A  few  Industrial  build- 
ings, some  of  which  are  abandoned,  dot  the 
nine-block    area. 

As  tn  many  other,  similar  urban  neigh- 
borhoods, blight  and  decay,  once  set  In,  have 
developed  a  momentum  of  their  own.  These 
Influences  continued  unabated  until  1963.  In 
1963.  a  large  Negro  family  about  to  be  evicted 
from  Prultt-Igoe  came  to  a  neighborhood 
parish  priest  for  help  In  finding  a  house. 
From  this  first  Informal  "find  and  flx-up" 
grew  a  larger  but  still  Informal  effort  to  find 
people  houses  and  make  them  habitable. 
Then,  In  late  1964,  It  became  clear  that  a 
more  systematic  effort,  both  In  acquisition 
and  In  rehabilitation  procedures,  would  be 
necessary.  BCIC  was  formed  In  November 
1964  to  meet  this  need. 

BCIC  has  proceeded  simultaneously  with 
a  housing  r^iabllltatlon  pix>gram  and  with 
wide-ranging  conamunlty  services.  The  re- 
habilitation has  been  done  In  row,  semi-de- 
tached, and  free-standing  structuree.  The 
more  typical  are  the  free-standing  and  semi- 
detached units,  which  have  separate  fiats  on 
each  floor,  hcoem  to  the  upstairs  flat  Is  by  a 
wooden  outside  staircase  In  the  back  of  the 
building.  The  flats,  both  upstairs  and  down, 
have  neither  hot  water  nor  bathtubs. 

UntU  recently,  BCIC  has  been  buying 
bouses  one  at  a  time,  averaging  about  $1500 
for  a  two-unit  free-standing  structxire.  The 
houses,  though  deteriorated,  are  essentially 
sound  and  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  gut. 
The  us\ial  procedure  Is  to  rip  off  the  outside 
stairway,  drop  a  new  one  inside,  put  In  a  new 
fximace  and  new  plumbing  and  wiring,  re- 
move the  upstairs  kitchen,  expand  the  bath- 
room. Improve  ttoe  walla  and  floors  with  spot 
repairs  and  reflnlshlng,  put  on  a  new  roof, 
and  put  up  a  fence  outside.  Improvements 
have  TWO.  about  $5000  per  building,  so  that 
the  average  cost  Is  »6500  to  »7000  depending 
on  building  size. 

The  hoiises  are  comfortable  and  subetan- 
tlal.  On  the  ground  floor,  there  la  typically  s 
large  living  room,  dining  room,  and  lUtchen, 
with  two  large  bedrooms  upstairs  and  np- 
etalrs  Inside  sfiace  that  can  be  \ised  as  an 
ertra  room.  There  la  a  toilet  and  washbowl 
downstairs  and  a  bathroom  upstairs.  Tt» 
oelUngs  are  10  to  la  feet  high  and  the  wla- 
dows  very  large. 

HOKE  FINANCING  PLAN 

Until  now,  the  housea  have  been  financed 
through  a  local  savings  and  loan  association 
and  a  downtown  bank.  The  savings  and  loan 
association  has  given  the  maximum  permls- 
Klble  80  i>er  cent  mortgage.  In  order  to  cre- 
ate a  100  per  cent  loan,  BCIC  has  deposited 
the  20  per  cent  downpayment,  due  to  Itself 
as  seller.  In  a  savings  account  with  the  asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  as  security  untU  20  per 
cent  of  the  100  per  cent  loan  Is  paid  off.  The 
money  for  these  secvurlty  dejXJSits  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  downtown  bank.  The  downpay- 
ments  have  thus  cost  BCIC  the  difference  be- 
tween their  borrowing  ooete  downtown  and 
the  intereat  their  security  deposits  earn. 
Each  deposit  Is  retvirned  to  BCIC  after  20  per 
cent  of  the  mortgage  Is  i>ald  off,  which  will 
take  about  seven  years. 

This  financing  device.  In  effect,  has  pro- 
vided poor  people  with  100  per  cent  financing 
•It  approximately  6  per  cent  over  15  jtut- 
Their  only  costs  have  been  a  closing  fee  <* 
approximately  •260.  Carrying  charges,  tax* 
and   homeowner  and  mortgage   redemptloa 


iQSOiance  have  averaged  about  $10  per  thou- 
itnd,  or  $70  tor  a  $7000  house.  At  those  rates, 
poor  people  can  take  advantage — and  have — 
of  the  OHXJTtunlty  to  t>eoome  homeownera. 
Sixty-two  have  pmrcbseed  homes. 

Under  tbeee  arran^emeirte,  BCIC  has  as- 
dgted  tbe  eavlnga  and  loan  association  In 
collecting  l«e  mortgage  paymenta.  Its  neigh- 
borhood workers  have  put  pressure  on  their 
nelghbora  when  they  foU  behind  (after 
Christmas,  this  was  particularly  Important) . 
further,  the  savings  and  loan  association 
has  helped  by  accepting  one  lump  sum  pay- 
ment for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  Insur- 
ULce.  Taxes  and  Insurance  payments  have 
been  held  In  escrow  aoeounts  \intU  they 
become  due,  thereby  freeing  the  new  home 
owners  from  the  responsibility  of  remember- 
ing to  save  money  themselves  for  these 
annual  expendituree.  This  simple  device  lui- 
doubtedly  has  been  crucial  In  aastirlng  that 
Bome  of  the  residents,  all  In  their  first 
experience  as  pixjperty  owners,  do  not  default 
on  these  payments. 

BCIC  was  unable  to  Interest  the  local 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insuring 
offloe  In  any  of  Its  prospective  buyers.  A 
Oongresswoman  from  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Leonor 
Sullivan,  did  become  interested,  however, 
and  modeled  an  amendment  to  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  upon 
their  exi>erlence.  This  amendment  created 
FHA  Section  221(h),  which  makes  avaUable 
bdow-market-lnterest-rate  mortgages  to 
Bonproflt  groups  that  rehabilitate  homes  and 
•ell  them  to  poor  people.  "ITiis  program  be- 
eaaie  operative  with  the  President's  author- 
ization in  March  of  tbe  use  of  Peder.il 
Hattonal  Mortgage  Aaeoctatlon  taLe-out 
funds  and  BCIC  Is  now  applying  for  financ- 
ing of  Its  next  units  ttirough  221(h) .  It  will 
also  refinance  a  number  of  Its  completed 
homes  tmder  221(d)(2).  Under  these  more 
liberal  programs,  Bdc  wlU  be  able  to  In- 
clude In  the  monthly  payments  small  sums 
to  cover  the  maintenance  of  neighborhood 
play  and  parking  areas  and  to  begin  build- 
ing a  reserve  fund  for  necessary  major  repairs. 
Without  raising  monthly  payments. 

NSMHSOBROOD    PLANNINO 

BCIC'S  experience  In  rehabilitating  scat- 
tered residential  properties  soon  Indicated 
that  the  future  of  the  neighborhood  de- 
pended upon  additional  physical  planning. 
Because  Missouri  statutes  permit  delegation 
Of  eminent  domain  powers  to  llmlted-dlvl- 
tfend  t»lvate  urban  renewal  corporations, 
BCIC  formed  a  sister  corporation,  the 
Mullanphy  Urban  Renewal  OcwT>oratlon. 
This  sister  corporation  received  recognition 
from  the  city  planning  oomn»lsslon  and  had 
a  mastM-  plan  for  the  nine-block  area  pre- 
pared for  It.  This  plan  Includes  the  conver- 
«lon  of  dead  spaces  and  vacant  lots  Into  play 
areas,  the  provision  of  parking  areas,  and 
the  reversal  and  alteration  of  traffic  flows  to 
minimize  rapid  cross- flowing  traffic.  These 
plans  have  been  approved  by  the  planning 
eommlsalon  and  the  traffic  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  city  flre  department.  UntU  now, 
however,  BCIC's  limited  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  have  made  it  Im- 
possible for  it  to  utilize  these  eminent  domain 
powers  for  further  renewal  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

COMMUNTTT    OaCAtnEATION 

While  pushing  its  housing-rehabilitation 
program,  BCIC  has  also  created  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  effect*  v«  and  important  commu- 
mty organlzaUon.  Its  informal  placement 
program  has  gotten  jobs  fcwr  over  200  poor 
people.  It  has  developed  an  adult  education 
Pfogram.  stressing  self-Unprovement,  saving, 
»M  responsible  citizen  behavior.  It  has  run 
»  homemaker  service  project,  tralmlng  moth- 
"»  receiving  asslstanoe  under  the  Aid  to 
'talUes  with  Dependent  C^Udren  programs, 
••weU  as  other  welfare  reo*plen»s.  in  the  use 
*J*cuum  cleaners  and  other  home  cleaning 
**Jeea  and  then  plaolng  them  In  Jobs  as 
*"»*atloa    and    olsaatag    women    in    offlcs 


tJuUdlngB.  In  cooperation  with  Webster  Col- 
lege, It  has  begun  a  pre-echool  program.  It 
has  formed  a  credit  union  and  runs  a  series 
of  consumer  programs  that  bring  food  into 
the  neighborhood  at  lower  pnlces  and  takes 
people  to  less  expensive  market  areas.  It  pul>- 
llshes  a  oooimunlty  newspaper.  It  operates  a 
neighborhood  meeting  place,  called  "Gast- 
haus,"  which  Includes  a  coffee  house  and  an 
informal  gathering  spot  for  a  neighborhood 
otherwise  devoid  of  such  facilities. 

BCIC    FINANCING 

Until  recenUy.  BCIC  administered  Its  en- 
tire program  with  funds  raised  locally 
through  personal  and  Industrial  contri- 
butions. A  board  of  directors  composed  of 
prominent  bajikers,  realtors,  construction 
company  presidents,  and  buslnesemen  has 
provided  Important  linkage  with  the  larger 
community  and  has  helped  to  generate  en- 
thusiasm and  funds  for  the  program.  The 
largest  single  grant  came  from  the  Union 
Electric  Company,  which  donated  $33,333  on 
a  one-to-two  matching  basis.  The  remain- 
ing money  came  from  other  oorporatlons, 
businesses,  charitable  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals. In  all,  some  $100,000  was  raised. 

This  impreesive  fund-raising  effort  was 
still  clearly  inadequate  for  the  Job  to  be 
done.  It  supported  a  skeleton  paid  staff  of 
three,  who  performed  a  multitude  of  tasks 
and  coordinated  a  large  volunteer  effort.  Poor 
women  In  the  neighborhood,  for  Instance, 
Ber\'ed  as  volunteer  neighborhood  workers, 
doing  crucial  organizing  and  outreach  work, 
for  which  they  ought  to  have  been  paid, 
oxo 
Tills  spring,  BCIC  was  put  on  sounder 
financial  footing  with  a  $101,830  demonstra- 
tion grant  from  the  housing  division  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  largest 
portion  of  this  money  Is  for  staff  expenses. 
Under  the  grant,  the  staff  will  he  expanded  to 
include  a  director  of  housing  programs,  a 
director  of  human  services,  a  community 
organizer,  nine  part-time  neigh  Iwrhood 
worlcers  to  be  recruited  In  the  neighborhood, 
a  construction  supervisor,  and  the  part-time 
6er\-ices  of  an  architect,  a  real  estate  special- 
ist, a  lawyer,  and  a  crafts  Instructor.  The 
construction  supervisor  and  the  crafts  In- 
structor will  run  a  home  rppalr  and  training 
school,  with  programs  directed  both  at  new 
home  owners  and  residents  who  want  pro- 
fessional training  for  jobs  In  construction 
trades. 

In  addition  to  the  OEO  grant.  PHA  help 
for  rehabilitation,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is 
expected  to  be  available  under  221(h),  with 
some  additional  funds  for  refinancing  under 
221(d)(2).  Although  BCIC  Is  sUU  in  the 
process  of  making  applications,  it  expects  to 
finance  more  than  2  million  dollars  worth  of 
mortgages  under  these  programs.  This 
amount  of  money  wll  make  It  possible  tar 
BCIC  to  exercise  Its  eminent  domain  powers 
for  the  flsrt  time.  Until  now.  It  simply  has 
not  had  the  capital  to  do  so. 

As  a  sidelight,  BCIC's  plans  for  picking 
the  flrst  eminent  domain  block  reflects  Its 
attitude  toward  neighborhood  participation. 
TTie  neighborhood  workers  to  be  hired  under 
the  OEO  grant  are  to  be  elected  demo- 
cratically in  a  neighborhood-wide  election. 
The  block  that  turns  out  the  most  votes  will 
be  the  flrst  one  in  which  eminent  domain 
acquisition  and  extensive  rehabilitation  takes 
place. 

Resources  at  this  level,  both  for  admin- 
istration and  financing,  are  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  neighborhood  corporation  as 
a  delivery  mechanism  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing. In  general,  a  housing  and  community 
organization  program  makes  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing demands  upon  a  neighborhood  cor- 
poration: (1)  maintenance  and  management 
of  properties  during  the  acqulslUon  and  re- 
habilitation period;  (2)  coordination  of 
physical  and  human  renewal,  should  reloca- 
tion of  present  occupants  be  necessary;  (3) 
Bupervl6l»n  of  a  construction  and  financing 


program;  (4)  management  of  properties  or 
supervision  of  mortgags  oolleetloQ  upon 
compleUon  of  oonstructlon;  (6)  stlmulaUoa 
of  additional  community  resources  by  pro- 
viding s  framework  within  wlUch  private 
enterprise  may  operate;  (8)  provision  of 
catalytic  services  to  complete  and  augment 
neighborhood  facilities.  These  services  are 
expensive  and.  If  they  are  to  be  administered 
effectively,  specialized  and  competent  staff 
must  be  available. 

OEO  demonstration  grants  are  supporting 
neighborhood  corporations  like  BCIC  for  a 
variety  of  activities.  The  housing  approach 
typified  by  BCIC  is  thus  a  variant  on  a  gen- 
eral neighborhood  theme,  not  an  Isolated 
program.  This  emphasis  on  the  neighbor- 
hood is  not  in  any  way  an  attempt  to  re- 
create a  romanticized  past.  Rather,  tt  Is  a 
simple  recognition  that  there  are  geographic 
areas  that  correspond  to  common  needs  and 
common  wants.  The  neighborhood  la.  In 
effect,  a  market  of  consumers  with  needs  for 
housing  improvements,  economic  develop- 
ment programs,  and  social  service*  Because 
of  Its  abUity  to  gather  on-site  informatloa 
and  to  create  community  enthusiasm,  the 
neighborhood  corporation  may  well  be  the 
best  device  few  attacking  these  problefns  and 
satisfying  the  demands  of  these  consumers. 
JOBS,  iNcoarx 

BCIC  Is  also  demonstrating  that  the 
neighborhood  development  corporation  can 
effectively  utilize  a  housing  rehabilitation 
program  to  Intervene  in  the  total  cycle  of 
poverty.  By  attacking  an  Important  prob- 
lem like  homing,  which  creates  constant 
grievances  among  poor  people,  the  neighbor- 
hood corporation  creates  enthusiasm  for  Its 
work,  which  facilitates  Its  expansion  into 
other  needed  servleea  and  program  areas. 
Thus,  the  BCIC  housing  pehatoiUtatlon  pro- 
gram Is  also  an  income  generation  program. 
One  of  Its  principal  by-products  is  the  crea- 
tion of  Jobs  for  local  Negro  CMitractors  and 
craftsmen.  The  BCIC  program  has  also  begun 
to  elicit  resident  particlpaUon  in  social  serv- 
ice programs  and  the  total  result  wm  be 
to  strengthen  Its  capacity  as  a  resource  for 
further  community  programs. 

The  impact  of  the  progmm  Is  highlighted 
by  the  data  about  families  who  have  bought 
homes.  Their  mean  Lncome  upon  mtertng 
the  proaram  was  approximately  $2600  a  year. 
About  80  per  cent  had  been  public  housing 
residents  at  one  time  or  other.  For  many  cf 
them,  the  BCIC  program  has  been  part  of  new 
success  in  employment  as  well.  One  family, 
occupying  a  $6500  home,  had  an  annual  In- 
come of  about  $3000  when  It  bought  lu  home. 
The  husband  now  has  a  better  job  and  an 
Income  of  about  $5000.  More  dramatically, 
the  husband  in  another  family  now  occupy- 
ing half  of  a  $9100  home,  had  no  job  at  ail. 
He  was  In  jail.  He  now  works  for  the  Metro- 
politan Sewer  Department  and  makes  about 
$4500  a  year.  Ail  In  all,  residents  at  BCIC 
homes  now  pay  the  city  of  St.  Louis  more 
than  $5000  a  year  in  property  taxes. 

The  BCIC  program  la  providing  useful 
information  about  the  effectiveness  of  home 
ownership  programs  for  poor  petals.  Poor 
people,  by  and  large,  face  demanding  and 
unresponsive  absentee  landlords  in  the  hotis- 
Ing  market.  In  some  Instances,  the  landlords 
are  private  persons;  in  others,  they  are  pub- 
lic agencies.  The  resulting  alienation  from 
property  often  leads  to  poor  nuilntenance 
efforts,  at  best,  and  outright  destnictlveness, 
at  worst.  The  widespread  vandalism  of  public 
housing  projects  Is  a  symptom  of  these  feel- 
ings, which  had  their  most  explosive  expres- 
sions in  the  rioting  of  the  last  two  summers. 
Home  ownership  Is  clearly  one  antidote  for 
these  problems. 

EITECT    or     HOMEOWNERSHIP 

To  date,  the  performance  of  home  owners 
imder  the  BCIC  has  been  impressive.  BCIC 
has  maintained  careful  records  abotrt  home 
improvement  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  new 
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owners  and  Information  to  date  Indicates  a 
concerned  and  conserving  attitude  toward 
property.  No  properties  have  been  loet  by  de- 
fault, althougb  »  very  few  have  changed 
hands.  There  are  also  Indications  of  greater 
job  reliability  and  a  sense  of  having  a  stake 
In  community  affairs,  as  measured  by  par- 
ticipation in  new  community  programs.  Al- 
though further  data  is  necessary,  the  pro- 
gram does  indicate  that  a  home  ownership 
program  can  be  a  major  tool  for  intervening 
In  the  poverty  cycle. 

SPECIAI,    BCIC    FACTORS 

BCIC  has  been  remarkably  successful  In 
achieving  its  goals.  Before  any  general  con- 
clusions are  drawn,  however,  some  specific 
features  of  the  program  should  be  underlined, 
lest  the  experience  mislead  others  who  try  to 
duplicate  It. 

1.  The  program  has  been  successful  In  large 
measure  because  of  low  acquisition  and  re- 
habUltaUon  costs.  The  St.  IjouIs  real  estate 
market  In  general,  and  In  this  area  In  particu- 
lar, la  characterized  by  very  low  land  values. 
Downtown  elevator  buildings  can  be  bought 
as  inexpenaively  as  •20  a  square  foot. 
In  the  BCIC  area,  acqulslUon  costs  for 
single-family  units  have  averaged  $1,500  a 
unit.  Thus  the  high  cost  of  acquisition  which 
has  helped  drive  costs  up  In  other  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  has  not  hampered  BCIC 

2.  Gutting  has  not  been  necessary.  Thus 
rehabilitation  costs  themselves  have  been 
much  lower  than  In  many  other  programs 
BCIC  has  been  Its  own  general  contractor, 
which  has  also  cut  costs,  but  has  been  possi- 
ble only  because  of  the  construction  experi- 
ence of  the  program  director.  BCIC  has,  how- 
ever, paid  prevailing  wages,  so  that  labor  costs 
have  been  the  same  as  those  of  other  pro- 
grams In  St.  Louis. 

3.  The  selection  process  for  home  owners. 
although  admitting  very  poor  people,  has 
been  rigorous  on  other  counts.  Families  have 
to  have  •260  In  the  credit  union — to  cover 
cloaaig  costs — before  an  application  can  be 
accepted  and  they  must  have  legal  mar- 
rlagee.  In  cases  where  ability  to  pay  Is  un- 
certain, title  Is  not  transferred  to  the  owner 
until  payments  have  been  made  for  a  full 
year.  In  some  instances,  agreements  have 
been  made  with  employers  to  deposit  pay- 
checks directly  In  the  credit  union,  where 
mortgage  payments  are  deducted  and  the 
balance  passed  on  to  the  Individual. 

4.  Extensive  vacancies  In  the  BCIC  neigh- 
borhood have  made  relocation  problems  In- 
significant thus  far.  In  more  densely  popu- 
lated neighborhoods,  this  could  be  an  Im- 
portant issue.  BCICs  rehabilitation  has  gen- 
erally converted  smaller  unite  to  larger  ones. 

If  It  bad  l)een  necessary,  or  if  It  becomes 
necessary,  to  administer  an  extensive  relo- 
cation program,  the  difficulties,  of  course. 
Increase  Immensely. 

5.  BCIC  has  mobilized  an  impressive 
amount  o*  TOlunteer  time  and  effort.  In  ad- 
dition to  Individual  assistance,  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  Webster  Col- 
lege, the  American  Jewish  Congress,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  a  local  Jesuit 
group  have  provided  volunteer  help.  Involve- 
ment of  the  larger  community  and  the  evo- 
cation of  widespread  support  take  a  certain 
kind  at  sklU.  "nils  Is  clearly  possible  else- 
where but  has  not  been  forthcoming  on  this 
scale  In  very  many  Instances. 

The  BCIC  experience  indicates  what  neigh- 
borhood oorporaUons  can  do  with  rehabili- 
tation programs  that  are  effectively  tied  to 
community  organization  and  social  services. 
II  the  land  and  labor  prices  are  right,  as  they 
have  been  In  8t.  Louis;  U  community  assist- 
ance Is  forthcoming:  and  U  funds  to  hire  a 
good  staff  are  available,  other  otxnmunlties 
can  clearly  follow  BCICs  lead  in  this  excit- 
ing urban.  4irection. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FI.OKn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
resignation  of  Cyrus  R.  Vance  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Grovemment  is 
losing  one  of  its  most  dynamic  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants.  It  has  been  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  work  with  Mr. 
Vance  as  I  served  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
has  been  an  enlightened  spokesman  for 
the  administration  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  He  has  served  his  country 
well  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  no 
man  could  do  more  in  his  lifetime.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  the  New- 
York  Times : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post, 

June  13.  19671 

A  Hard  Man  To  Lose 

Secretary  McNamara  often  spoke  of  his 
longtime  Deputy.  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  as  his  alter 
ego.  and  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  Is  how 
it  worked.  Mr.  Vance  was  as  qualified  as  a 
number  two  man  could  be  to  take  over  from 
his  chief,  either  in  an  emergency  or  as  a  per- 
manent replacement,  if  the  Secretary  had, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  moved  on.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  the  two  men  were  in- 
terchangeable and  Mr.  Vance  was  ever  the 
faithful  advocate  of  established  policy. 

But  to  say  that  he  was  a  carbon  copy  of 
his  boss — a  mere  echo  of  Mr.  McNamaras 
views — does  not  do  justice  to  this  extraordi- 
narily competent  official.  While  serving  as  a 
back-up  man.  he  also  brought  his  own  spe- 
cial talents  to  the  Pentagon.  He  was  espe- 
cially effective  on  Capitol  Hill;  he  played  an 
important  role  during  the  crisis  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a  role  which  required 
some  flair  for  diplomacy  as  well  as  for  mili- 
tary matters;  his  touch  as  a  civilian  leader  of 
military  men  wm  adroit. 

And  all  this  he  managed  to  do  tirelessly 
and  cheerfully  despite  a  painful  back  ail- 
ment which  Immobilized  him  for  long 
stretches  during  his  distinguished  service 
over  nearly  seven  years  In  one  of  the  most 
taxing  Jobs  In  the  Oovemment.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  President's  "deepest  reluc- 
tance" at  losing  him.  As  Deputy  Secretary,  he 
will  doubtless  be  ably  replaced  by  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Nltze.  a  tested  veteran  of  the  Washington 
scene.  As  a  devoted  and  talented  official,  he 
Is  the  kind  of  man  any  government  can  Ul 
afford  to  lose. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  1967] 
Defense's  Deputy  Secretakt 

"Cy"  Vance — as  he  Is  universally  known  In 
Washlngtoo — Is  a  man  to  whom  public  serv- 
ice iB  part  of  life.  His  resignation,  after  three 
and  a  half  years  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, rob*  the  Pentagon  of  a  warm  and 
honest  human  being  who  served  without 
fanfare  or  imdue  aspiration  for  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Power  has  exhilarated,  but  It  has  never  cor- 
rupted him;  he  has  remained  always  con- 
scious of  bis  obligations.  His  last  months  In 
office  were  marred  by  a  back  Injury  that 
caused  him  constant  pain — a  pain  be  bore 
with  stoicism  and  good  humor.  He  will  be 


missed:  but  when  he  has  rested  and  re- 
covered  we  trust  he  wlU  return  to  Govern- 
ment  service. 

Mr.  Vance's  successor  Paul  H.  Nltze  a  m»n 
of  quick  mind  and  Intellectual  vitality  hu 
many  years  of  experience  in  Washington  to 
commend  him— most  recently  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  midst  of  the  undeclared 
war  In  Vietnam.  He.  like  John  T.  McNaugh- 
ton  who  succeeds  Mr.  Nltze  as  Navy  Secre- 
tary, knows  his  way  around  the  Pentagon. 


Wbat  HappcM  to  Detente? 


Long  Island  Chapter,  Appalachian  Dit- 
trict,  Tennessee  Society  of  die  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can RevolatioB,  Support  Legislatioo  To 
Prohibit  the  DesecratioB  of  the  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored and  grateful  to  the  Long  Island 
Chapter,  Appalachian  District,  Tennes- 
see Society  erf  the  NationaJ  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
for  the  resolution  that  they  adopted  on 
June  6,  1967,  in  support  of  my  bill  to 
prohibit  the  deaecration  of  our  flag. 

This  resolution  was  passed  unanimous- 
ly, and  I  feel  that  it  Is  another  strong  In- 
dication that  our  people  want  thi.s  legis- 
lation passed  without  further  delay. 

I  hoF)e  that  tomorrow  will  see  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  I  again  urge  all 
Members  to  support  this  measure 

The  resolution  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Long  Island  Chapter  of  tb« 
"Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  hu 
as  one  of  its  |wlmary  purposes  the  preser»a- 
tlon  and  promotion  of  patriotism.  It  wu 
with  interest  and  approval  that  the  Chap- 
ter's members  learned  of  the  blU  (HR  6388) 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representative! 
by  Congressman  James  H.  QulUen.  prop«- 
Ing  prohibiting  the  desecration  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and 

"Whereas  such  legislation  would  serve  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  i 
reminder  of  the  respect  due  this  noble  sym- 
bol of  their  allegiance  and  the  proposed  law 
should  help  to  stop  acts  of  abuse  and  con- 
tempt shown  toward  the  American  flag. 

"Therefore,  be  tt  resolved  that  the  Lonf 
Island  Chaptar,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  give  Congressman  QulUen  a  vott 
of  confidence  In  this,  his  endeavor,  to  ingplit 
more  consideration  for  the  banner  wWeh 
signifies  the  unity  of  our  country  whose  bran 
and  worthy  men  are  ever  seeking  to  desent 
the  many  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon 
It. 

"The  Chapter  also  appreciates  Congre*- 
man  QulUen li  eognlaance  of  the  authority  ot 
the  National  Society  DAR's  Flag  Code  In  hU 
selection  of  a  guide  in  meaningful  interptt- 
tation  of  duty  and  allegiance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Flag." 

The  above  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Long  Island  Chapter.  Appal** 
ehlan  District.  Tennessee  Society  of  the  W' 
tional  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  their  meeting  on 
June  S,  1967. 


EXTENSION  C*  lUEMAHES 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mew  TOKK 
JS  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRB3ENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  cold  wstr.  we  find  that 
In  every  Instance  the  first  step  toward 
(fct«ite  was  made  by  the  West,  and  In 
particular,  the  United  States.  Recent  de- 
velopments In  the  Middle  East  are  an 
Indication  of  how  unreceptive  the  So- 
viets have  been  to  our  continual  efforts. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
Jeagues  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  June  8,  1967  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  editorial  analyzes 
the  effect  of  detente  upon  the  Soviets, 
snd  suggests  a  new  policy  of  detente  for 
the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Happens  to  Detente? 

An  unfunny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  detente.  Though  some  aposUes  of  accom- 
modation have  been  proclaiming  an  end  to 
ths  oold  war,  the  world  woke  up  to  find  the 
SOTlet  Union  dabbling  In  If  not  sparking  the 
olils  that  led  to  the  Middle  Eastern  war. 

In  the  long  run,  the  most  Important  up- 
ibot  of  the  war  will  probably  come  in  its 
tfeets  on  Soviet-American  relations.  So 
vhst  attitude  should  the  Ualted  States  now 
tUs  toward  the  Soviet  Union?  Specifically, 
riwuld  It  change  Its  poUcy  of  trying  to  Im- 
ptove  East-West  relations? 

A  great  deal  depends,  of  course,  on  what 
ttM  Russians  do  next.  Perhaps  their  belated 
agnement  to  vote  for  a  UN  cease-fire  resolu- 
ttoo  Will  grow  into  a  tacit  wlUingness  to  pro- 
mots  a  sound  settlement.  This  would  be  a 
iticome  sign  of  accommodation. 

So  far,  though.  It  seems  the  Soviets  dropped 
their  opposition  to  the  resolution  merely  to 
ent  Nasser's  losses.  And  tiiey  coctinue  to 
fnm  for  return  not  to  the  status  quo  ante, 
tat  to  the  situation  In  which  Nasser  could 
Mjoy  the  fruits  of  belligerence  he  grabbed 
prior  to  Israel's  counterstroke.  It  still  seems. 
In  abort,  the  Soviets  are  Interested  not  In 
peace  but  in  cold  war  maneuvering. 

If  events  continue  to  bear  out  that  con- 
dwlon,  we  do  not  think  the  Western  drive 
tw  detente  should  be  reversed  or  even  neces- 
aartly  stopped.  But  It  should  be  slowed  down. 

The  drive  should  not  be  stopp>ed  because 
In  tbs  long  run  no  other  outcome  to  the  cold 
•V  leems  as  hopeful.  The  hot  oppHsnents  of 
detente  never  suggest  what  alternative  the 
Vnlted  States  should  hope  to  promote  In- 
•tead;  neither  Armageddon  nor  p>ermanent 
l»rtUlty  at  the  brink  appeals  to  us.  The  beet 
^opt  Is  that  the  Communist  powers  will 
gfsdnally  evolve  into  something  less  threat- 
•niag,  and  conceivably  careful  attempts  at 
fflotual  accommodation  may  help  promote 
•uch  evolution. 

The  drive  should  be  slowed  down  if  the 
ewwnt  Soviet  attitude  persists,  though,  so 
tt»t  its  most  ardent  supporters  will  have  a 
Uttls  time  to  absorb  the  lesson  of  Soviet 
P<Sley  in  the  crisis  so  far.  It  Is  still  not  ap- 
P"»t,  at  least,  from  the  public  reports 
«''^labl^  whether  Russia  deliberately  iin- 
"Mlwl  Nasser  or  merely  reacted  to  the  op- 
J«^ty  he  created.  Certainly  It  has  given 
•TO*  diplomatic  support  to  Nasser's  pro- 
*6«tlvene8a.  and  its  naval  movements  were 
PXated. 

Tb»  advocates  of  detente  should  take  note. 
™p^ten  they  reason  that  since  acoommo- 
~"«»  is  a  sound  eventual  goal,  the  UJ3. 
™»t  rush  to  take  any  step  proposed  In  lU 
Mffla  Indeed,   we  ak-eady   hear   arguments 


as  the  outer  space  treaty  and  liberalization 
of  East-Weat  trade  despite  the  latest  "aber- 
ration" In  Soviet  behavior. 

We  think  each  of  these  steps  must  be 
weighed  on  Its  Individual  merits;  they 
should  be  neither  rejected  nco'  accepted 
merely  for  the  sake  of  detente.  In  the  mean- 
time the  lessons  of  Soviet  involvement  in  the 
current  crisis  are  relevant  In  two  ways. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  next,  for  one 
thing,  Soviet  actions  so  far  demonstrate  that 
Russian  leaders  have  few  Inhibitions  about 
heating  up  a  crisis  when  they  conceive  that 
it  suits  their  purpKJse.  Regardless  of  how  far 
the  movement  toward  detente  proceeds,  the 
Communists  are  likely  to  retain  a  residual 
enmity  that  can  break  out  at  any  time. 

That  being  so.  the  United  States  must  not 
allow  the  virge  for  some  symbolic  agreement 
to  outweigh  the  necessity  of  protecting  its 
own  national  Interests  against  an  outbreak 
of  Russian  hostility.  Do  we  really  have  ade- 
quate protection,  for  Instance,  against  the 
Russians'  secreUy  breaking  agreements  on 
nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space? 

Any  realistic  hopes  for  detente,  for  a  sec- 
ond thing,  rest  on  Soviet  recognition  that  in 
a  nuclear  age  their  own  interests  dictate  a 
relaxation  of  tension.  Yet  U  the  United 
States  presses  Its  eagerness  to  accommodate 
despite  provocation,  the  Soviets  will  natu- 
rally conclude  that  being  provocative  In- 
volves nothing  to  lose  and  Just  possibly 
soniething  to  gain. 

Not  only  woiild  that  eventuality  lead  to 
stormy  International  politics,  but  It  might 
have  a  profoiind  effect  on  the  shape  of  any 
detente  that  eventually  might  m.erg^.  To 
reach  anything  like  equity  In  the  compro- 
mises necessary  to  a  detente.  America's  atti- 
tude must  be  related  fairly  closely  to  the 
other  side's  willingness  to  reciprocate  with 
its  own  steps  to  reduce  tension. 

With  regard  to  Soviet  relations,  then,  the 
lesson  of  the  Middle  East  crisis  so  far  Is  that 
the  United  States'  posture  must  be  truly 
flexible.  It  must  be  wiUing  to  take  InlUatives 
at  certain  times.  But  when  the  Sovlete  pre- 
cipitate trouble,  the  U.S.  must  be  equally 
willing  to  back  off  and  trim  its  enthusiasm. 


Gean-Air  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  one  of 
the  axioms  of  democratic  government  Is: 
Public  Interest  jrlelds  public  action. 

Testimony  to  this  was  the  Interna- 
tional Forum  on  Air  Pollution  sponsored 
by  Niagara  University,  Niagara  Falls. 
N.Y. 

This  conference  evidenced  support  of 
measures  to  control  air  pollution.  It  also 
showed  what  a  high  degree  of  knowledge 
and  expertise  small  but  Interested  groups 
possess  In  grappling  with  this  problem  of 
International  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
commending  this  forum.  In  the  Record: 
Clean -Am  Needs 

The  first  of  a  series  of  International  alp 
pollution  forums  to  be  sponsored  by  Niagara 
University  and  the  State  Senate  was  an  ex- 
cellent demonstration  of  how  smaller  uni- 
versities can  make  significant  contributions 
to  public  enlightenment  and  community 
service, 
that  th^rr'o"'  ""  """""'  """  ans^^^ciii*  While  the  forum  reached  no  final  answers 
— ♦  me  U.S.  must  proceed  with  such  stepa     to  the  growing  menace  of  contaminated  air, 


speakers  underscored  a  number  of  important 
needs. 

For  example,  though  Erie  County's  cur- 
rent clean-air  efforts  won  merited  praise,  sup- 
port was  voiced  for  establishing  a  single  air 
pollution  control  agency  for  Erie  and  Niagara 
Counties.  This  certainly  should  be  studied  as 
a  logical  extension  of  metropoUtan  co-opera- 
tion In  a  region  over  which  air  poUutants 
blow  without  regard  for  county  boundaries. 

The  forum  also  heard  a{^)eaU  for  support 
of  proposed  legislation  In  Washington  to 
establish  federal  emission  standards  in  vari- 
ous major  industries. 

The  News  believes  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  anti-pollution  control  and  enforcement 
should  remain  Ln  state  and  local  hands;  we 
are  Increasingly  Impressed,  however,  with  the 
argument  that  a  region  like  the  Niagara 
Frontier  is  economically  handicapped  In  try- 
ing to  impose  higher  emission  standards  on 
Its  industries,  present  and  future,  than 
those  prevailing  In  many  other  states  and 
localities.  Certainly,  the  danger  of  runaway 
Industries  seeking  pollution  havens  In  plan- 
ning new  investment  should  not  be  dis- 
counted. 

"Strong  state  and  local  standards — essen- 
tial  to  pollution  control — cannot  be  effec- 
tive If  neighboring  states  and  dtiee  do  not 
have  stxong  standards  at  their  own,"  said 
President  Johnson  In  a  message  to  Congress 
last  Jan.  30.  "Nor  can  such  local  standards 
gain  the  support  of  industi-y  and  the  pubUc. 
unless  they  know  that  plants  In  adjoining 
commimlties  must  alao  meet  standanla  at 
least  as  strict." 

There  are  signs  that  some  major  Indus- 
tries may.  In  fact,  prefer  a  national  approach. 
Thus  Congressional  Quarterly  recenUy  cited 
"the  reported  wlllingnees  of  many  Industiiles 
to  accept  uniform  federal  emission  stand- 
ards as  a  lesser  evil  than  a  bewildering  com- 
plexity of  state  and  local  regulations  which 
could  upset  the  competitive  balance,  within 
an  industry,  by  requiring  more  pollution 
control  equipment  In  socne  sections  at  the 
country  than  in  others." 

At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  and  speed  the  Instal- 
lation of  air  (and  for  that  matter  water) 
pollution  conlTcd  faculties  by  Industry.  Ad- 
ministration opposition  to  proposals  granting 
such  induceemnts  Is  unfortunate. 

A  special  problem  for  the  Niagara  Prontier 
Is  to  what  extent  International  controls  may 
be  required  fc»  air  pollution  passing  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  along  the  Niagara  River. 
This  subject  would  seem  a  fruitful  one  for 
further  exploration  at  coming  sessions  of  the 
Niagara  University  forum  series  now  so  well 
begun. 


Iii£a  Speaks  From  an  Almost  Fatal 
Madness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americana 
have  great  sympathy  for  the  almost  in- 
soluble problems  confronting  the  nation 
of  India.  Elach  of  us  recognizes  the  heavy 
burden  l>ome  by  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi.  The  American  people  have  done 
more  than  merely  evidenced  their  under- 
standing and  their  sympathy;  they  have 
given  unselfishly  of  their  resources  in  an 
effort  to  aid  this  unfortunate  nation. 
I  am  confident  we  will  continue  doing  so, 
but  one  would  expect  a  measure  of  reci- 
procity from  the  Government  of  India  at 
the  very  least.  That  we  have  not  had; 
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and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
Beeof  June  14, 1967: 

India  Speaks  Fxom  ak  Almost  Fatal 
Maonxss 

IndlA  has  seemed  to  suffer  from  self  In- 
duced halluclnatlona  ever  since  It  attained  its 
Independence  In  World  War  n.  Its  neutral- 
ity on  the  Bide  of  oommunlsm  has  been 
nothing  short  of  a  compulsive  death  wish. 

This  pathological  state  of  the  Indian  mind 
never  was  more  vividly  symptomlzed  than 
In  the  recent  attack  by  India's  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oandhl  In  her  hysterical  blast  at  the 
United  States  and  her  praise  of  Egyptian 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  as  "a  force  for 
progress". 

She  lamented  what  she  depicted  to  be 
the  niggardly  aid  of  the  U.S.  Tet  this  aid  has 
amotmted  to  nearly  $10  bllUon  since  World 
War  n.  America  haa  done  more  to  assist 
Independent  India  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  In  the  last  20  years. 

Minister  Gandhi  turns  on  America,  how- 
ever. In  a  pur-bllnd  disregard  of  the  record. 
Incensed  mainly  because  the  US  also  has 
aided  Pakistan,  which,  she  says,  has  used 
some  of  the  American  assistance  to  kill  In- 
dians. 

Yet  India  might  have  sought  peaceable 
resolution  of  Its  troubles  with  Pakistan.  In- 
dira Gandhi  disregarded  the  truth  that  US 
•Id  to  Pakistan  is  in  line  with  well  known 
American  policy  to  support  in  some  measures 
thoee  nations  which   resist  communism. 

Her  encomiums  for  Nasser  are  even  more 
perverse  and  hallucinatory.  Nasser  "a  force 
for  iMOgress".  This  "progressive"  man  has 
]u«t  led  the  Arab  world  to  Its  worst  and 
most  humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Is- 
rael. 

His  economy  Is  a  mess  and  the  masses. 
poor  and  without  real  political  freedom,  face 
possible  famine. 

Both  abroad  and  at  home  Nasser  has  been 
the  very  epitome  of  undemocratic  bsuikward- 
ness.  Still  this  well  educated  daughter  of  a 
gr«»t  and  wise  father  finds  one  of  the  most 
diaa«tro\LS  and  autocratic  national  leaders  to 
be  a  "force  for  progress". 

And  at  the  same  time  she  bites  the  hand 
of  the  nation  which  has  given  her  country 
enough  to  rebuild  50  American  cities.  Is  this 
the  rabies  of  racism? 


Premier  Ky'i  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nzw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  16  carries  an  editorial 
which  should  make  our  policymakers 
patise  and  think.  Premier  Ky  of  South 
Vietnam  has  decided  that  U.S.  troops 
should  be  Increased  In  Vietnam  from  the 
present  level  of  462.000  to  600.000.  Who 
Is  making  the  escalation  decisions  any- 
way? It  Is  time  to  deescalate  this  un- 
declared war  and  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  editorial  follows: 
JProm  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  16,  1967) 
PsEMncB  Kt's  War? 

Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  of  South  Vietnam 
has  pronounced  Judgment:  600.000  American 
troops  are  needed  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
He  calmly,  and  with  apparent  confidence, 
made  his  desires  known  a  few  hours  after 
the  Pentagon  announced  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  Under  Secretary  of  State 


Katzenbacb  and  others  are  flying  to  SfUgMi 
Sunday. 

The  United  SUtee  seemd  on  the  verge  of 
one  more  major  escalation  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  General  Westmoreland's  recent  trip 
to  the  United  States,  coupled  with  seemingly 
Inspired  reports  from  Washington  and  Sai- 
gon, reinforces  the  belief  that  an  American 
force  of  4«2,000  men  plus  other  forces  at  sea 
and  In  Thailand  Is  considered  InsuflBclent. 

All  this  even  though  President  Johnson 
said  again  and  again  In  his  1964  electoral 
campaign  that  he  had  no  Intention  of  send- 
ing "American  boys  9.000  or  10,000  miles 
away  from  home  to  do  what  Asian  boys  ought 
to  be  doing  for  themselves." 

Unfortunately,  F>remler  Ky's  soldiers  have 
not  even  shown  the  determination  needed  to 
defend  their  own  people  In  the  pacification 
program.  As  a  result  the  defensive  work  as 
well  as  mo6t  of  the  offense  has  had  to  be 
taken  over  by  American  soldiers.  This  Is 
aside  from  the  fact  that  the  pacification 
campaign  has,  to  date,  been  a  failure:  its 
promised  revltalizatlon  has  not  occurred 

It  would  stretch  credibility  to  detach  Pre- 
mier Ky'B  figure  of  600,000  American  soldiers 
from  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  South  Vietnam  and  has  been 
conducting  an  open  drive  for  the  post  even 
before  the  official  opening  of  the  campaign. 
He  is  apparently  running  on  a  program  of 
outpromlsing  any  other  candidate,  with 
Amarlcan  troops  and  suppUes  as  his  prom- 
issory notes. 

Escalation  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
has  merely  extended  the  scope  of  the  war 
and  the  casualties  without  bringing  any  dis- 
cernible progress  toward  an  end  of  hostUi- 
itiss.  The  sole  effect  of  each  increase  in  forces 
Is  to  provide  the  imeptus  for  yet  another 
Increase  and  multiply  the  risk  of  world  holo- 
caust. 

The  quest  for  a  military  victory  in  Viet- 
nam has  perhaps  been  spurred  by  the  speed 
of  the  Israeli  victory  in  the  Mideast.  If  so. 
It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  enormous 
and  baffling  problems  that  now  face  Israel, 
the  Arab  states  and  the  great  powers  as  a 
resiilt  of  a  military  success  that  the  United 
States  could  not  at  this  late  stage  duplicate 
In  Vietnam. 

The  longer  the  Vietnam  war  goes  on  the 
greater  the  costs  on  both  sides,  the  more  In- 
tractable the  obstacles  to  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement will  become.  In  any  case  Marshal  Ky 
should  be  told  that  the  war  is  not  being 
fought  to  advance  his  political  career. 


Destination  Nowhere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  the  American  merchant  fleet 
is  one  of  the  real  tragedies  of  our  time. 
I  do  hope  the  Congress  will  be  motivated 
to  do  something  about  this  problem.  In 
the  msantime,  I  should  like  to  insert  In 
the  RxcoRO  today  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subject  written  by  Mr.  Mel  Barisic, 
who  Is  vice  president  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union  of  America. 

The  article  follows: 
Desttmation  Nowhmm — Odtsset  or  a  Pajja- 

MANIAM    RnSTBTTCKXT 

(By  Vice  President  Mel  BarUlc) 

The  problems  we  had  a  short  time  ago  re- 
garding the  SS  Good  Eddie  and  the  88  Good 
Willie  were  bad  enough.  But  that's  not  all. 


Tliere  is  also  the  problem  of  American  ship. 
owners  and  American -built  ships  registerttf 
under  the  runaway  flags,  forelgn-creved 
which  are  starving  their  crews,  abusing  them' 
stranding  them  and  abandoning  them  tii 
over  the  world.  And  these  shlpw  are  canyiD. 
U.S.  government  relief  cargoes! 

Our  NMU  reprssentative  Dave  Smith  who 
Lb  stationed  In  the  Philippines  had  an  u. 
slgnment  In  Guam  and  brought  to  my  atUn- 
tlon  a  real  atrocity  story  about  a  ship  named 
the  SS  Galveston  Navigator.  • 

As  a  Union  official.  I  have  heard  manj 
sad  stories  about  runaway  shipowners  but 
I  think  our  membership  and  government  of- 
ficials should  be  made  aware  of  the  story  ol 
this  present  day  blood  ship. 

The  SS  Galveston  Navigator,  owner  by  the 
Galveston  3S  Co..  left  Orange,  Texa«  on 
November  17.  1966  with  4,700  tons  of  VS 
Government  foreign  aid  rice  destined  for 
Saigon.  She  was  under  Panama  flag,  com- 
manded by  a  Greek-American  captain,  Lw 
Tamerlane.  The  crew  consisted  of  32  men 
from  Ecuador  Panama,  Mexico,  Columbia 
England  and  Honduras. 

A  short  distance  out  In  the  Gull,  the 
freighter  developed  engine  trouble.  She 
limped  along  and  finally  arrived  at  Panama 
after  9  days  at  sea.  There,  five  crew  members 
deserted  the  ship  becaxise  of  miserable  con- 
ditions and  the  company's  refusal  to  paj 
decent  wages  and  overtime.  No  attempts  were 
made  to  repmlr  the  ship's  engines  at  Panama 
and  the  vessel  departed  again  enrout*  to 
Honolulu,  minus  her  bosun,  oiler,  radio  op- 
erator and  2  messmen. 

Engine  trouble  continued  to  plague  the 
crew  throughout  the  trip  to  Honolulu  When 
the  ship  docked  at  Honolulu  after  30  days  at 
sea,  the  chief  engineer,  first  and  second 
mates  all  deserted  the  ship.  According  to 
crew  members  w'^o  remained  on  board,  the 
officers  decided  the  freglhter  was  no  longer 
seaworthy,  and  were  disgusted  at  the  com- 
pany's Indifference  to  their  problems. 

Captain  Tamerlane,  evidently  believing  It 
was  Important  to  deliver  the  cargo  to  Saigon. 
decided  to  continue  on  to  the  Philipplnei 
The  ship  sailed  out  of  Honolulu  and  the 
engines  broke  down  again.  They  had  t 
broken  down  ship  and  were  seriously  short- 
handed.  But.  working  day  and  night  on  the 
machinery,  they  were  able  to  crawl  Into  Wah 
Island. 

Seven  more  of  the  crew  deserted  there 
Now  they  had  only  half  a  crew  but  the 
Galveston  Navigator  set  out  again  for  the 
Philippines.  Four  days  out  of  Wake,  the 
engines  broke  down  completely.  She  drifts! 
helpless  for  12  day?  and  it  was  not  until  ahe 
drifted  within  300  miles  of  Guam  that  the 
owners  called  for  a  tug  to  go  to  her  aid  She 
was  towed  into  Guam  February  1. 

Tied  up  at  the  docks  at  Apra  Harbor,  two 
more  members  of  the  crew  deserted.  In  i 
statement  to  the  Pacific  Journal,  a  Guam 
newspaper,  the  ship's  chief  cook  said:  "We 
the  crew  of  the  Galveston  Navigator  are  yerj 
unhappy  here.  All  of  us  would  like  to  get 
back  to  our  home  towns.  We  don't  want  to 
continue  with  this  ship  because  we  don'! 
trust  the  company.  We  are  here  without 
wages  and  also  we  are  almost  out  ol  food, 
we  are  hers  with  this  rotting  cargo  and  we 
almost  cannot  stand  the  smell  of  It." 

According  to  the  men  they  ran  omt  of 
drinking  water  and  the  Captain  himself,  oot 
of  his  own  pocket,  had  purchased  enoogH 
water  at  Guam  to  last  for  about  24  houn. 

NMU  has  been  bvisy  on  the  case.  We  *■ 
manded  an  inrsstlgatlon  of  the  sltustJai 
with  the  object  of  protecting  the  crew  ai 
also  the  good  name  of  the  United  StoUi 
Curiously,  no  oficlal  Inquiry  has  yet  Ixo 
made  as  to  the  eondlUon  of  the  shlp'a  e«P 
which  consists  of  United  States  relief  cargo- 
Agriculture  Department  or  AID — tot  I*- 
nam.  The  Attorney  General  at  Ouam  t» 
wired  the  Department  erf  Agrlcultuie  »M 
Interior  about  the  situation. 

The  owners  of  this  ship  have  abandon* 
It.  According  to  repcrts,  they  are  three  fa* 
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operators  from  Texas  who  obviously  doint 
jnow  anything  about  ships  azMl  dont  glvs 
t  damn  about  seamen  but  who  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  It.  Maybe  the  word  is 
going  around  Texas  that  there  are  easier 
pickings  In  U.S.  relief  shipments  than  in  on. 
The  owners  are  not  reoogitlzlng  any  re^>on- 
aibillty  either  to  the  crew,  the  ship  or  the 
government. 

In  the  meantime  charitable  organizations 
in  Guam  and  the  port  are  doing  what  they 
can.  The  commercial  port  authority  there 
It  continuing  to  supply  the  freighter  with 
water,  even  though  the  c^>erator8  of  the 
vessel  have  refused  to  pay  even  the  regular 
port  fees. 

The  skipper  said  the  company  has  sent 
him  just  (1.000  of  the  (S.OOO  he  requested 
for  payment  of  debts  and  purchase  oi  pro- 
irlslons.  The  company  la  not  even  forwarding 
the  crew  their  personal  mall. 

Fortunately,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Aa»rlcan  Red  Cross  stepped  In  and  fur- 
nished the  pow.  abandoned  crew  with  essen- 
tials such  as  food,  water  and  clothing. 

This,  brothers  and  sisters.  Is  Jtist  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  what  Is  happening  and  how 
Kins  of  these  fiy-by-nlght  American  ship- 
owners under  runaway  flags  are  making 
btindles  of  money  on  U.S.  relief  cargoes, 
nreating  their  fat  profits  out  of  the  hides  of 
{onlgn  nationals. 

If  this  is  an  example  of  the  American  free 
onterprise  system,  we  may  as  well  give  up  in 
the  world.  The  agencies  In  Washington  such 
M  Maritime  Administration.  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Coast  Guard  and  other  government 
agencies  must  make  sure  this  kind  of  thing 
esD  not  happen  with  the  relief  we  give  to 
foreign  governments.  These  profiteering  run- 
away operators  are  doing  more  damage  to 
omr  cotmtry's  cause  around  the  world  than 
s  thousand  communist  saboteurs. 

There  are  two  things  that  should  be  done 
to  stop  this  rotten  racket.  One,  more  U.S. 
irtlef  cargoes  should  be  shipped  In  U.S.  ships 
manned  by  XJS.  documented  seamen.  Two, 
say  foreign  operator,  before  he  Is  permitted 
to  carry  any  of  this  cargo,  must  prove  that 
hit  ship  Is  seaworthy,  that  It  has  decent 
working  and  living  conditions  few  the  orew 
tad  that  the  owners  are  financially  respon- 
Mble.  They  should  have  to  post  a  bond  to 
guarantee  the  crew  wlU  get  their  wages, 
trsnsportatlon.  etc. 

This  Is  the  least  otir  country  can  do  to 
make  sure  American  Interests  are  protected 
ta  the  billions  of  dollars  of  reUef  we  send 
•round  the  world.  We  should  be  ashamed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  some  of  the  rust- 
bnekets  carrying  our  cargo.  We  want  the 
fscketeerlng  and  profiteering  In  government 
M  cargoes  Investigated  and  stopped. 


Speech  by  Robert  W.  Galvin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
».  I  had  the  high  privilege  of  attending 
jne  annual  banquet  of  the  Air  Force 
Communications  and  Electronics  Asso- 
oatton  recently  at  which  Mr.  Robert  W. 
|»lvln.  president  of  Motorola,  Inc..  was 
tte  principal  speaker. 

Dr.  Galvin  Is  a  successful  industrialist 
wno  Is  concerned  with  the  future  of  this 
country  and  the  people  who  go  to  make 
It  up. 

He  has  probed  deeper  than  most  into 
we  thinking  of  the  young  men  who  will 


be  the  leaders  of  this  country  in  the  gen- 
erations Immediately  ahead  of  us.  I  com- 
mend his  speech  to  you  and  place  It  as 
part  of  these  remarks  In  the  Recx>rd  at 
this  point: 

Throughout  this  scholastic  year.  I  have 
engaged  In  a  stimulating  Intellectual  ex- 
ercise. This  exercise  was  In  the  form  of  a 
letter  exchange  dialogue  with  six  selected 
college  students.  The  subject  of  the  dialogue 
was  the  students'  attitude  towards  bvislness 
and  my  response.  Each  of  the  six  dialogues 
were  printed  in  the  student's  campus  paper 
plus  others.  In  total,  we  published  In  some 
30  of  the  larger  student  campus  newspapers 
at  least  twice  monthly  throughout  the  year. 
Early  in  our  printed  exchange  I  Invited  our 
readers  to  correspond  directly  with  me.  As 
time  passed,  many  hundreds  of  students 
wrote  extensively  expressing  their  convic- 
tions about  business  In  addition  to  personal 
and  social  values.  Scores  of  professors  took 
up  the  dialogue  as  well.  Almost  all  were 
answered  personally. 

The  relevance  of  this  experience  related 
to  my  talk  today  Is  that  it  provided  me  a 
firsthand  written  Insight  Into  the  attitudes 
and  viewpoints  of  many  students  and  in- 
structors regarding  certain  claims  and  ques- 
tions they  pose. 

The  overriding  assertion  voiced  by  a  large 
percentage  of  todays  youth  is  their  claim 
of  a  greater  desire  for  individual  involve- 
ment in  the  achievement  of  higher  Ideals 
than  prior  generations.  I  hope  that  this 
would  always  be  true — that  each  new  genera- 
tion could  enthuse  to  that  claim.  Although 
the  g^radient  of  degree  voiced  by  certain  of 
the  more  zealous  of  my  correspondents  may 
not  be,  In  reality,  as  great  as  they  believe  It 
to  be.  I  do  not  question  some  higher  sense 
of  the  idealism  they  espouse. 

The  thrust  of  my  comments  today  are  di- 
rected to  related  questions.  The  first  Is  posed 
by  many  of  the  students  themselves  In  their 
letters  to  me.  After  laying  claim  to  a  desire 
for  greater  personal  Involvement,  they  Iron- 
ically Inquire.  "How  can  an  individual  be  in- 
volved in.  be  identified  with,  be  recognized 
for  his  personal  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  higher  Ideals  in  a  society  that  Is  so 
big  and  so  complex?"  They  point  to  the  pres- 
sure of  population,  the  intensity  of  urban 
life,  the  contest  among  races,  the  sophistica- 
tion of  technology,  the  Impersonality  of  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  and  the  babble 
of  world  affairs  and  ask.  "How  can  the  Indi- 
vidual be  effective  In  such  a  society?"  They 
plead  that  the  Increasing  size  and  com- 
plexity Is  forcing  greater  constraints  to 
which   the   individual   must   conform. 

To  respond  we  must  ask  and  answer  other 
questions.  What  is  society? 

Society  is  a  grand  and  dynamic  system 
of  people  and  institutions — grand  because  of 
its  size  and  order — dynamic  as  a  result  of 
innovation  and  procreation  pliis  the  recur- 
ring exercise  of  open  options  and  free 
choices.  It  is  divided  Into  sub-systems  like 
government,  education,  medicine,  each  in 
varying  states  of  maturity.  It  Is  made  up  of 
these  sub-systems  such  as  business,  which 
provides  goods  and  services  and  creates  the 
wealth  that  permits  us  to  afford  govern- 
ment that  referees,  education  that  trains, 
medicine  that  cures,  agriculture  that  feeds, 
military  that  defends,  etc.  Each  Is  good.  Each 
Is  essential.  Each  is  human.  Each  can  be 
Improved. 

Certain  of  my  corresfxjndents  pointed  to 
the  Imperfections  and  the  complexity  of  so- 
ciety, and  then  appeared  to  turn  in  a  spirit 
of  rejection.  Many  left  more  than  Just  an 
impression  that  they  "wanted  out",  or  at 
least  meant  to  circumvent  or  avoid  the  prin- 
cipal elements  and  responsiblllUes  of  the 
system  In  quest  for  their  Ideals.  Yet.  it  Is 
with  that  society  and  In  that  society  that 
we  as  Individuals  must  live  and  work.  We  can 
desire  Independence,  but  should  not  cast 
ourselves  aimlessly  adrift.  P^irther.  if  we  are 
to  Improve  It,  we  can  do  so  only  from  within 


Its  structtire.  So.  as  a  place  to  start  we  must 
accept  the  re&hty  that  It  Is  within  the  frame, 
work  of  society  that  we  must  and  can  mold 
our  ideals. 

Although  It  is  Incident*!  to  the  balance  of 
my  theme,  it  Is  in  this  system  via  its  many 
institutions  such  as  churches,  clubs,  associa- 
tions. corporaUoivs.  agencies,  etc..  that  there 
exists  more  opportunity  for  Individual  recog- 
nition than  is  eithw  realized  or  compre- 
hended by  those  who  have  yet  to  set  both 
feet  firmly  into  its  arena. 

As  well  they  should,  our  correspondents 
voiced  their  greater  Interest  In  the  high 
Ideals  of  peace,  prosperity.  Justice,  and  free- 
dom. One  can  only  applaud  the  desire  of 
the  emerging  intellects  for  Involvement  in 
the  accomplishment  of  these  ultimate  Ideals. 
But  here  I  wish  to  lnt«-Ject  a  question  of 
my  own  as  a  companion  to  the  students' 
question.  "Do  those  of  us  who  hold  to  Ideals 
do  an  adequate  Job  of  selecting  the  right 
mix  and  balance  of  Ideals  for  which  to 
strive?  Further,  we  are  seeking  by  direct  ef- 
fort to  achieve  an  ideal  which  can  also  be 
accomplished  better  by  purposefully  select- 
ing Ideals  that  indirectly  but  more  surely 
may  lead  to  the  ultimate?" 

As  an  approach  to  these  questions.  I  re- 
quest that  you  accept  my  simple  description 
of  who  we  are  as  human  beings.  I  suggest 
that  we  are  four  persons  In  one.  We  are  first 
a  solitary  person.  Next,  a  family  person. 
Third,  a  community  person.  And  finally,  a 
useful  person. 

As  a  ixseful  person,  we  have  a  duty  to 
serve.  We  must  work  to  contribute  to  those 
about  us  and  support  ourselves.  Our  psy- 
chological make-up  Is  such  that  we  gain 
sell -satisfaction  only  as  we  perform  a  real 
duty.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  very  point  that 
the  students  press  so  hard.  They  have  this 
sense  of  duty.  They  do  want  to  work  to 
make  contributions  to  those  around  them, 
and  they  are  struggUng  to  find  a  place  where 
their  work  will  achieve  a  worthy  impact. 
But.  too  many  limit  their  search  only  to 
those  positions  at  the  direct  Interface  to  the 
obvious  problems — the  Peace  Corps,  the  doc- 
tor who  ministers  to  the  sick  etc.  These  are 
most  laudable  selections  and  objectives. 
However.  In  the  student's  search,  too  few 
have  yet  to  recognize  or  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge,  the  essentiality  of  every  func- 
tion and  sub-system  In  our  society.  The 
vision  and  tolerance  to  see  the  lnterdep>end- 
ence  of  one  to  the  other,  and  the  Interrela- 
tlonslhp  of  each  to  the  achievement  of  the 
big  Ideals  la  blurred. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  these  higher 
ideals  victories  in  the  war  on  crime.  My 
associates  and  I,  as  useful  people,  do  not 
have  to  wrestle  a  thief  to  the  ground  In  or- 
der to  feel  a  sense  of  personal  Involvement 
in  the  ideal  of  law  enforcement.  We  feel 
a  keen  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  each 
time  we  ship  a  high  quality  two-way  police 
radio  system  to  a  local  constabulary.  We 
know  that  our  effort  and  our  product  is  Im- 
portant, just  as  Is  the  toll  of  the  courage- 
ous men  who  pound  the  police  beats  of 
America. 

Some  time  ago  business  friends  of  mine 
were  having  breakfast  in  a  crowded  Washing- 
ton hotel.  Typically,  this  la  a  harried  and 
hectic  experience.  They  were  not  seated  long 
before  they  came  to  realize  that  there  was 
something  very  different  about  this  experi- 
ence. The  waitress  who  was  handling  their 
station  had  a  most  pleasant  demeanor.  Her 
service  was  Impeccable.  Her  conduct  in  good 
grace  and  good  taste.  When  It  appeared  that 
a  brief  lull  developed  In  her  workload,  one 
of  my  friends  called  her  over  and  said.  "Miss, 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  consider  your 
service  superb,  and  we  cannot  help  but 
ask  do  you  have  a  philosophy  about  your 
work?"  She  replied,  "As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  do.  Tou  see.  I  am  a  widow,  must  work  to 
support  myself,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
profession  that  I  can  follow.  For  a  long  while 
I  saw  nothing  but  drudgery  In  my  outlook. 
Finally.  I  got  to  thinking  who  am  I  serving? 
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I  got  to  thinking  that  most  ot  the  men  are 
away  from  home,  poeslbly  a  bit  lonesome, 
maybe  even  a  bit  scared  at  the  proepect  of 
having  to  deal  with  their  government  or  con- 
gress becauae  what  they  are  doing  Is  so  Im- 
portant that  they  must  not  fall.  I  got  to 
thinking  that  some  of  these  men  are  doing 
something  very  important  for  me  through 
our  government.  Maybe  If  I  could  start  their 
day  a  bit  more  pleasantly,  relieve  their 
anxiety,  they  might  get  their  job  done  a  lit- 
tle eafler  and  a  Uttle  better,  and  we  would 
all  be  the  beneficiaries.  So  I  tried  It.  I  real- 
ly doct  know  If  I  have  helped  anybody 
along  these  lines  or  not,  but  you  know  what, 
I  certainly  enjoy  my  work  more  and  I  guess 
that  la  Uttle  enou^  repayment." 

There  are  few  among  us  who  would  select 
refuse  collection  as  a  career.  Tet,  no  group 
of  workers  is  more  involved  In  the  Ideals  of 
sanitation,  community  health,  or  the  oos- 
ntetlca  of  our  countryside.  So  It  Is,  through 
every  agency  of  government  or  Institution 
In  tbe  private  aector,  each  Is  directly  in- 
volved. We  need  only  (^>en  our  eyes  and 
minds  to  tbe  Interdependence  of  each  to  the 
whole. 

But  within  the  Ideal  of  being  useful,  to 
what  degree  have  ovir  students,  or  for  that 
nuitt«r  others  of  our  citizenry,  adopted  the 
Ideals  referenced  by  Jam.es  Russell  Lowell 
who  said:  "^elng  forced  to  work,  and  forced 
to  do  your  best,  will  breed  In  your  tolerance, 
self-control,  diligence,  strength  of  will,  con- 
tent, and  a  hundred  others  virtues.  .  .  ."T 
I  ask.  where  then  Is  our  sense  of  high  Ideals 
If  we  do  not  strive  for  these  virtues  as  well? 
And  bow  do  we  expect  to  earn  them,  except 
by  earning  them?  From  some  of  my  private 
correspondents  I  either  heard  directly  or 
gained  the  Impression  that  hard  work  was 
for  the  drones  and  computers  and  not  for 
one  of  tlielr  training.  My  guess,  and  hope. 
Is  that  their  views  will  change  for  If  they 
select  their  mix  of  Ideals  well,  tbey  must 
certainly  Include  a  dedication  to  efTort,  per- 
eerverance  and  perfection  on  the  Job. 

And  then  we  are  a  community  person.  Tes, 
If  we  choose  to  be  a  physician  very  directly 
involved  in  the  ministrations  to  the  Ul  and 
the  saving  of  life,  we  may  also  serve  In  other 
ways.  Membership  on  the  school  board,  active 
on  professional  committees,  fund  raising  for 
an  Inner-clty  charity,  or  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  local  garden  club  to  replant  a  corner  of 
the  village  park.  As  a  conununlty  member, 
you  will  deal  with  neighbors  near  and  far. 
What  then  about  those  baalc  virtues  of  cour- 
tesy, friendship,  respect  for  the  law,  loyalty, 
and  patriotism,  each  of  which  is  itself  the 
basis  of  a  high  Ideal.  We  have  used,  and 
maybe  abused,  old  sayings  like,  "If  everyone 
sweeps  in  front  of  his  house,  the  whole  vil- 
lage will  be  clean."  Yet,  within  such  state- 
ment is  an  Ideal  that  leads  to  the  accom- 
pllsliment  of  the  grand  design. 

We  are  a  family  person.  Among  the  listing 
of  the  almost  countless  high  Ideals  manifest 
by  my  correspondents,  I  cannot  recollect  one 
mention  of  family  Ideals.  In  one  sense  It  Is 
understandable  for  we  were  basically  ab- 
sorbed In  the  questions  of  business  as  a  ca- 
reer and  Its  role  In  society.  Yet,  one  would 
think  that  out  of  many  hundreds  of  letters 
calling  for  social  responsibility,  an  occasional 
reference  would  be  made  to  the  Ideals  of  fam- 
ily life  because  the  family  Is  the  baste  unit  of 
our  society.  All  too  few  people  have  ade- 
quate Ideals  when  It  comes  to  family  life. 
The  broken  homes  that  have  shattered  the 
existence  of  so  many  millions  are  violent 
testimony  to  tbls. 

It  Is  as  a  family  person  that  you  will  be 
required  to  display  the  most  direct  personal 
Involvement. 

So  what  about  the  Ideals  of  selflessness, 
thoughtfulness,  and  love?  Are  not  they  the 
kind  of  virtues  to  which  we  seek  perfection — 
the  Ideals  in  which  one  can  become  dearly  in- 
volved and  achieve  to  a  greater  measure  than 
the  prior  generations? 


Finally,  we  are  a  solitary  person.  As  such 
we  are  first  a  spiritual  being;,  a  creatur*  ot 
God  with  a  aoul  to  be  saved.  There  Is  enough 
of  an  ideal  aseodated  with  that  to  oonjur« 
for  a  whole  lifetime.  But  If  that  is  not  en- 
ticing, one  can  stlU  enthuse  to  his  role  as  a 
separate  being  who  m\ist  live  with  himself. 
Each  of  us  must  meet  OTirselves  In  the  pri- 
vacy of  our  own  home  where  we  will  feel,  or 
fall  to  feel,  self-respect  baaed  on  our  own 
efforts,    standards,    and    contributions. 

To  enjoy  satisfaction  of  self-respect,  we 
must  be  the  personification  of  honesty  and 
morality.  I  have  focused  on  the  Ideal  of 
morality  with  a  few  of  my  private  corre- 
spondents, a  couple  of  whom  have  bit  back 
and  said,  "But,  wait,  that  affects  my  free- 
dom!" To  some  freedom  is  license  to  do  what- 
ever the  Individual  chooses.  These  students 
seem  to  forget  that  the  freedom  to  which 
they  refer  is  also  a  function  of  the  free  will 
given  to  them  by  God  to  choose  between 
right  standards  and  wrong  standards.  We 
don't  have  to  waste  much  time  struggling 
over  a  difference  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
The  Ten  Commandments  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  there  Is  rather  general  agree- 
ment on  what  moet  of  them  mean.  Why  not 
a  personal  dedication  to  the  personal  In- 
volvement In  the  achievement  of  the  highest 
Ideals  of  the  application  of  these  standards? 

Certain  of  the  pei-sonal  Ideals  that  I  have 
referenced  like  duty,  hard  work,  excellence, 
thoroughness,  courtesy,  friendship,  respect 
for  law.  loyalty,  patriotism,  selflessness, 
thoughtfulness.  love,  honesty,  morality,  and 
the  saving  of  one's  soul  may  not  be  exciting, 
but  they  are  the  root  and  the  way  to  all 
other  Ideals.  We  must  be  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  such  values  or  the  Individ- 
ual's role  Is  surely  doomed. 

I  think  we  can  safely  single  out  freedom 
as  one  of  the  paramount  issues  and  Ideals  of 
this  generation.  Here  I  use  the  term  In  Its 
national  connotation — the  freedom  endowed 
us  by  our  Constitution,  not  the  license  to  do 
any  Irresfwnslble  act.  If  today's  generation 
wishes  to  preserve  and  enhance  that  free- 
dom, then  it  must  embrace  the  truths  that 
have  come  down  through  the  ages.  One  of 
the  earliest  observers  of  the  American  scene, 
DeTocquevlUe.  proclaimed  over  125  years  ago 
that  a  free  country  cannot  exist  without  a 
blgh  level  of  morality  and  a  strong  sense  of 
order.  It  may  be  that  the  student  who  dem- 
onstrates for  freedom  contributes  to  Its  ex- 
istence, but  It  Is  no  less  true  that  the  student 
who  Is  the  living  example  and  proponent  of 
morality  and  order  contributes  as  much,  or 
more. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  learned  that  the 
person  who  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  says, 
"This  day  I  will  seek  happiness".  Is  not  likely 
to  find  it  exc^t  by  coincidence.  Yet,  the  next 
day  when  he  arises  and  says,  "This  day  I 
wlU  do  my  duty  courteously,  loyally,  pur- 
posefully", it  Is  likely.  If  he  fulfills  his  prom- 
ise, that  he  will  go  to  bed  happy.  So  may  It 
be  In  otu-  individual  desires  to  contribute  to 
the  achievement  of  the  big  Ideals  of  peace, 
prosperity.  Justice,  and  freedom.  Although  it 
Is  often  desirable  and  possible  to  confront 
them  directly,  It  is  certainly  true  also  that 
they  are  unattainable  In  the  absence  of  al- 
legiance to  personal  Ideal  values. 

Sometimes  I  wondered  when  I  read  the 
private  letters  from  particular  students  why 
they  were  such  strong  advocates  of  the  pub- 
lic ideals,  while  In  that  same  missile  they 
made  other  deprecating  references  to  those 
who  seem  to  be  performing  an  ordinary  duty. 
I  wondered  If  they  selected  these  large  and 
virtually  unobtainable  goals  t>ecause  they 
cannot  be  personally  tested  by  the  achieve- 
ment or  the  failure  to  achieve  these  Ideals. 
When  on  a  few  occasions  I  would  press  back 
at  these  certain  students  regarding  their 
Ideals  on  private  virtues.  I  would  occasionally 
hear  a  rationale  to  avoid.  Could  It  l>e  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  personally  put  to 
tbe  test  and  that  their  idealism  Is  not  as 
deep-rooted  as  they  voiced? 


The  personal  Ideals,  of  which  there  are 
many,  are  tbose  acalnst  which  each  of  us  can 
be  personally  teated  and  can  be  directly  in. 
•rodved.  It  Is  ttarougli  them  that  we  can  come 
eloeer  to  «tae  accoi&pllshment  of  the  Ide&ig 
ct  peaee.  proepettty.  justice,  and  freedom 
Indeed,  how  caa  we  espect  to  achieve  public 
Ideals  U  we  oanaot  first  achieve  privat* 
Ideals? 

Ideals  are  perishable.  The  fact  that  there 
la  a  continuity  between  the  Ideals  of  yester- 
day  and  today  is  not  the  restilt  of  their  la! 
herent  UnmorUllty.  Bach  generation  mun 
redefine  and  recommit  to  their  perseverance 
and  enhancement. 

So  it  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  there 
can  be  greater  personal  Involvement  in  the 
achievement  of  high  Ideals.  Such  opportiinl- 
ties  are  unbotmdlng.  It  Is  a  matter  of  selec- 
tlon  and  recommitment  to  the  hard  ldeal&— 
particularly  thoee  that  are  truly  personal 
which  wlU  perm.lt  each  new  gener;aion  to 
out  achieve  the  last. 


An  Alternatiye  to  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUrORKTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nV'ES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Alan  Cranston,  former  control- 
ler of  the  State  of  California,  has  writ- 
ten an  outstanding  article  about  politics 
and  government.  The  article,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  May 
22,  1967,  Is  concerned  with  what  the  at- 
titudes of  the  voters,  students,  and  teach- 
ers are  toward  "politicians."  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  all  politicians 
are  bad  and  are  out  to  get  your  money. 
Mr.  Cranston  repudiates  this  idea  suc- 
cessfully in  his  article.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  the  article: 

It  Is  through  poUflcs  that  the  people  of  a 
democracy  exercise  their  options,  and  make 
their  decisions. 

Mr.  Cranston  Is  a  man  of  high  morals. 
Integrity  and  stature.  His  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia proves  his  sincerity  and  dedication 
to  government  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  highly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues read  this  article  and  under  unan- 
imous permission  place  it  in  the  Recopd 
at  this  point: 

There  Is  an  ALTmNATrvr  to  Politics — 

DiCTATOESHIP 

(By  Alan  Cranston) 

A  matron  In  Son  Francisco  refused  to  let 
her  garage  be  used  as  a  polling  place  Ijec^iuse, 
she  told  city  hall,  "Voting  attracts  the  wrong 
kind  of  people." 

A  California  schoolteacher  conducted  • 
poll  in  her  fourth  grade  classroom,  ajid  a 
majority  of  the  children  \ised  words  lil^e  Ijad, 
dirty  and  dishonest  to  describe  politicians. 

A  Stanford  profeeeor  defined  politics  as  tbe 
art  of  getting  naoney  from  the  rich  and  votes 
from  the  poor  on  the  pretext  of  protecting 
each  from  the  other. 

These  and  other  signs  and  tokens  indicat* 
that  politicians  may  presently  rank  some- 
where above  hippies  but  below  tecn-agen 
In  popularity  in  California. 

Mr.  Oallvip  keeps  finding  the  same  sort  of 
thing  nationally.  According  to  one  of  hl» 
polls,  most  parents  hope  their  children  won't 
go  Into  poUtlcs  because,  they  think,  it's  too 
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corrupt,   and   politicians   lack   opportunity, 
security  and  prestige. 

Mr.  Webster  of  dictionary  fame  has  his 
doubts,  too.  He  defines  a  politician  as  one 
vened  in  the  art  or  science  of  government. 
But  he  adds  an  optional  definition,  "One 
primarily  Interested  in  political  c^ces  from 
gelflflh  Of  other  narrow,  usually  short-run  In- 
terests." 

Tbe  belief  that  politics  amounts  to  Uttle 
more  than  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  f or 
private  advantage  leads  to  the  oft-heard 
chant:  "Let's  take  politics  out  of  govern- 
ment." 

It  seems  to  me  that's  like  saying  we  should 
take  oxygen  out  of  the  atr,  or  tbe  engine  out 
of  the  autotnoblle.  Thwe  are  many  nonpo- 
llUoai  governments  In  tbls  world  of  otire. 
Tbey  are  ustially  caUed  dictatorships. 

I  once  heard  a  member  of  the  anti-Nazi 
underground  describe  the  Hitler  regime  as 
one  undM  which  everything  not  prohibited 
was  compulsory.  The  first  step  In  achieving 
this  state  of  affairs  came  when  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment outlawed  poUttcs,  banning  aU 
parties  except  the  Nazi  party.  The  Com- 
munist governments  of  Ruaaia  and  China  did 
likewise,  outlawing  all  opposition  pmxtlee  and 
politicians. 

It  is  through  pcriitlcs  that  the  people  of 
a  democracy  exercise  their  options,  and  make 
their  decisions. 

All  sorts  of  forces  play  a  part  In  the  proc- 
ess. The  great  religions  of  our  world  play 
a  major  role.  So  do  concepts  of  phUoeophy, 
ethics  and  nioraUty.  So  do  usee  of  education, 
science  and  sociology.  But  after  these  and 
countless  other  fc«ces  have  made  their  con- 
tributions, the  final  decisions  are  reached 
through  the  intricately  Intertwined  and  in- 
extricably interlocked  processes  of  politics 
and  governments. 

The  decisions  are  influenced  by  those  who 
dont  vote,  for  they  delegate  responsibUity 
to  those  who  do.  The  decisions  are  made  by 
those  who  vote,  and  by  thoee  for  whom,  they 
vote.  The  latter,  for  fleeting  moments,  occupy 
the  place*  of  power.  But  their  authority  lies 
always  m  the  hands  of  tbe  people. 

The  politicians  and  the  parties  present  to 
the  people  their  programs,  policies,  and  per- 
sonalities. The  people  are  free  to  pick  and 
choose  among  them.  If  they  choose  unwisely, 
they  can  always  throw  the  rascals  out  at  the 
next  election. 

And  BO  when  the  people  decry  politics  and 
politicians,  they  decry  themselves. 

By  no  means  are  all  jwlitlcianB  seedy  and 
selSsh.  I  know  many  In  both  peoples  of  strong 
convictions  and  unimpeachable  Integrity. 
Many  are  constructive  and  creative.  Tet,  it's 
obvious  that  there's  room  for  vast  Improve- 
ment— and  It's  up  to  the  people  themselves 
to  make  politics  m.ore  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  hopee  and  dreams. 

Never  m  all  history  has  It  been  more 
important  for  the  people  to  know  their  own 
power,  and  to  exercise  It  wisely.  For  ours 
Is  the  first  g;eneratlon  of  man  possessed  of 
the  power  to  wlp«  out  ignorance,  poverty, 
himger,  disease — and  war.  Ours  Is  also  the 
first  generation  of  man  poesessed  of  the 
power  to  wipe  out  the  human  race. 

The  choice  Is  ours,  and  It  will  be  made 
through  politics  and  government. 


Middle  East  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnoiKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19.  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  Uke  to  Include  in  the 
Rboord  three  letters  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington   Evening   Star   on 


June  10.  1948,  June  19,  1948.  and  June 
5,  1967,  by  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Sidney  Koretz,  of  Arlington. 
Va. 

I  commend  these  letters  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  I  feel  they  are 
both  interesting  and  thought-provoking, 
and  reflect  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Middle  East  situation  in  1948  and  at  the 
present  time : 

Ablincton,  Va. 

Sik:  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  points 
out  that  the  United  States  has  been  "even- 
handed."  The  U.S.  called  the  Security  Coun- 
cil meeting  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  to  deal 
with  an  Israeli -British -French  attack  on 
Egypt  and  voted  a^ioAt  its  traditional 
friends.  Last  NovMnber  the  U.S.  Joined  In  a 
Security  Council  vote  to  censure  Israel  for 
an  attack  on  Jordan. 

This  may  be  a  good  time  to  reoall  that 
on  July  IS.  1958.  tbe  U.S.  had  to  send  Marines 
Into  Lebanon  to  defend  Arab  against  Arab. 
Lebanon  had  formally  accused  the  United 
Arab  Republic  before  the  Security  Council 
of  Instigating  and  aiding  a  rebellion  against 
the  government.  On  July  14  a  seemingly  pro- 
Egyptian  coup  overthrew  the  Iraqi  Govern- 
ment, assassinating  the  EUng  and  the  Prime 
Minister. 

When  the  Lebanese  Government  asked  for 
help,  the  answer  from  the  United  States  was 
prompt.  Said  President  Elsenhower:  "If  It  la 
made  an  International  crime  to  help  a  small 
nation  maintain  Its  Independence,  then  In- 
deed the  possibilities  of  conquest  are  un- 
limited." 

SiDNET  Koarrz. 

Jewish  Claim  to  Paijstin« 

To  the  Eorroa  or  thx  Stak  : 

The  Bissumptlon  by  "Internationalist"  In  a 
letter  appearing  In  The  Star  of  June  5  that 
American  policy  with  regard  to  Palestine 
Is  based  on  "blind  advice"  U  highly  pre- 
sumptuous, though  his  call  tar  more  edu- 
cation on  the  subject  Is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
Equally  presumptuous  Is  his  reference  to 
the  British  Declaration  of  November  3, 
1917,  the  so-called  Balfour  DeclaratlcMi, 
"In  favor  of  the  establishment  In  Pale»- 
tlne  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people"  as  nothing  more  than  a  "beau  geste." 
In  effect,  this  Is  mockery  of  the  Judgmen>t 
of  the  hlgheet  International  authority, 
namely  the  League  of  Nations,  which  on 
July  24,  1922,  formally  approved  the  Pales- 
tine Mandate  embodying  this  Declaration, 
with  the  conciirrence  of  aU  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  simply  Ignorant  when  he 
approved  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and 
added,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  1919,  that  he  was  "persuaded  that 
the  Allied  nations,  with  the  fullest  concur- 
rence of  oitf  Government  and  people,  are 
agreed  that  In  Palestine  shaU  be  laid  tbe 
foundations  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth"? 
On  September  21,  1922,  President  Harding 
signed  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  express- 
ing support  of  the  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine. 

Otir  "Internationalist"  friend  thinks  that 
he  disposes  of  Jewish  "rights"  In  Palestine 
simply  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
lived  there  over  2.000  years  ago,  whUe  main- 
taining "the  Arabs  were  there  not  only  be- 
fore the  period  of  Jewish  control,  but  for 
centuries  after  were  In  uninterrupted  jxjs- 
session."  But  what  Eire  tbe  facts? 

TKK    ROMAN    CONQTJBfiT 

The  Jews  were  the  indubitable  sovereigns 
of  the  land  for  more  than  1,000  years,  until 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  70.  Palestine  never  has 
since  constituted  an  Independent  poUtloal 
entity.  The  Romans  i>erished  without  leaving 
a  legal  successor.  The  Arabs,  who  conquered 
it  In  684.  remained  In  possession  for  a  rel«- 
tlvely  short  time,  when  It  passed  stiiooessively 


to  the  rule  of  the  caliphs  of  Damascu.*,  the 
caUphs  of  Bagdad,  the  Tulinlde  governors  of 
Egypt,  back  to  the  caUphs  of  Bagdad,  then 
to  the  Egyptian  Ikshldl  princes,  and  finally 
to  the  Oallphs  of  Oalro.  After  1071  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  non-Arab  conquerors,  the 
Kurds,  the  Crusaders,  the  Mamelukes,  and 
finally  the  Turks.  In  1923.  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  the  Turks  surrendered 
their  rights  to  the  Allied  Powers. 

According  to  the  principles  of  International 
law.  the  Jews  never  have  lost  their  rights. 
Although  the  Romans  conquered  the  coun- 
try. International  law  admits  the  legality  of 
conquest  subject  only  to  certain  conditions. 
One  of  htese  conditions  is  that  the  conqueror 
must  have  been  "in  continuous  and  undis- 
turbed possession"  for  a  considerable  time 
but  that  "as  long  as  other  Powers  kept  up 
protests  and  claims,  the  actual  exerdae  of 
sovereignty  Is  not  undisturbed."  (Oppen- 
helm.  International  Law,  Sth  edltlCMi,  Lon- 
don. 1937.  Volxune  I,  Page  4M.)  Since  the 
Jews  -wtxe  conquered  after  bitter  resistance 
and  continuously,  by  word  and  act,  have  as- 
serted their  claim,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  Roman  conquerors  never  established  a 
clear  title  to  Palestine.  The  old  Jewish  claim, 
moreover,  has  received  renewed  vitality 
through  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
Palestine  Mandate  of  tbe  League  of  Nations, 
the  Preamble  of  which  states:  "Recognition 
has  thereby  (the  Balfour  Declaration)  been 
given  to  the  historical  connection  of  the 
Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the 
grounds  for  reconstituting  their  national 
home  in  that  country." 

The  well  supported  Jewish  claim  could  be 
overcome  only  If  the  Arab  claim  proved  to  be 
a  stronger  one.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
Arab  claim  by  conquest  Is  Irnperfect  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  No  Arab  state  can  pretend 
to  be  the  legal  successor  of  those  who  con- 
quered Palestine  In  634.  The  Arabs  ruled 
Palestine  for  a  relatively  short  period  (437 
years).  During  the  past  877  yeera.  I.e.,  from 
the  year  1071,  there  baa  beMi  no  Arab  rule 
In  Palestine.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Jews,  the 
Palestine  Arabs  never  struggled  for  their  In- 
dependence: they  submitted  to  every  con- 
queror and  thus  acquiesced  In  their  domina- 
tion. Even  In  1917,  when  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  revolted  against  Turtlsh  rule,  the 
Palestine  Arabs  took  no  action  and  the 
majority  continued  to  fight  for  the  Turks. 

AaAB    BIGHTS   DZSPXTTKO 

It  Is  a  myth  that  the  Aral>s  were  In  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  Palestine  for  centuries. 
The  present-day  non-Jewish  Inhabitants  of 
Palestine  are  not  In  the  main  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land.  They 
are  a  highly  mixed  group  continuously  re- 
plenished from  the  tribes  of  the  Arabian 
desert:  the  Greeks.  Romans  and  Crusaders 
have  made  their  contribution  to  the  racial 
make-up  of  the  Holy  Land;  In  modem  times 
the  Turkish  governors  and  Egyptian  conquer- 
ors Introduced  large  contingents  of  foreign 
soldiers  and  settlers.  An  analysis  of  available 
statlBtlos  has  brought  an  estimate  that  in 
1882  no  more  than  about  106.000  settled  Mos- 
lems had  more  than  a  half -century's  connec- 
tion with  the  country.  Calculations  have  been 
made  showing  that  only  some  228,000  de- 
scendants of  the  1882  Moslem  settled  popu- 
lation were  living  In  Palestine  at  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n.  It  should  be  noted 
that  waves  of  Immigration  of  Arabs  from 
neighboring  countries  were  prompted  by  the 
fact  that  a  higher  standard  of  living  was 
jxMBible  'or  them  as  a  direct  and  indirect 
result  of  Zionist  development.  Far  from  being 
the  settled  population  of  Palestine,  according 
to  a  prevaULng  misconception.  75  per  cent  of 
the  Arab  population  there  have  been  either 
Immigrant*  themselves  or  descendants  of  per- 
sons who  Inamlgrated  Into  Palestine  during 
the  past  100  years,  for  the  most  part  after 
1882. 

It  Is  flying  In  the  face  of  plain  conunon 
sense  to  compalr  the  Jewish  claliri  to  Pales- 
tine with  that  of  some  hypothetical  Indians 
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who  might  lay  claim  to  America.  It  was  not 
&a  arUltrary  act  when  the  League  of  Nations 
with  the  concurrence  of  62  of  the  lea<ilng 
natlOD«  of  the  world  and  with  the  formal  ap- 
proval c€  Vb»  United  States  recognized  the 
Jewish  '•'»'"'  to  eetabllsh  a  national  home  In 
Palestine.  It  ia  not  the  single  fact  that  the 
Jews  once  occupied  Palestine,  but  a  whole 
complex  ot  facte,  that  makes  the  Jewish  claim 
Acceptable  to  the  International  con^Jence. 
The  historical  connection  consists  not  only 
In  the  physical  facts  of  former  occupation 
and  In  the  continued  presence  of  at  least  a 
remnant  of  the  Jewish  oommunlty  up  to 
modem  times  but  also  In  the  fact  that  all 
Western  thought,  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish, 
connects  the  Jews  with  Palestine. 

PAUSTINB    NEGLECTED 

The  establishment  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jew*  in  Palestine  is  not,  as  alleged  by 
antl-Zlonlst  propaganda,  "at  the  expense  of 
another  people's  existence."  While  Palestine 
has  a  certain  Importance  for  Arab  culture 
and  for  Islam,  the  significance  that  it  has 
for  the  Arabs  Is  relatively  less  than  It  has 
either  for  Christians  or  for  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
Arabs  have  not  used  It  too  well,  ao  that  the 
world  today  is  presented  with  the  glaring 
contrast  of  centuries  of  stagnation  and 
neglect  of  the  Holy  Land  and  a  new  burst  of 
constructive  achievement  towards  making  a 
wilderness  flower  again. 

Ways  must  be  found  for  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  with  the  Arab  world,  which  has 
a  civilization  of  its  own  which  in  the  past 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  of  a  very  high  order. 
It  Is  decidedly  a  responsibility  of  Israel  to 
learn  to  live  In  peace  with  the  Arbs  and  to 
help  them  to  develop  their  own  potenUaltles 
and  be  helped  by  them.  At  present,  blind 
forces  of  violence  and  aggression  amidst  the 
Arabs  are  the  prime  hindrance.  I  am  B\ire 
that  among  the  Arabs  there  are  more  mod- 
erate and  more  civilized  elements  who  today 
fear  to  show  themselves. 

After  this  necessary  adjiistment  has  been 
made,  the  final  justification  of  Israel  as  a 
nation  among  nations  may  well  be  that  It 
will. give  an  example  of  that  flexible  and  yet 
planned  society,  that  balance  of  liberty  and 
order,  which  at  present  we  associate  with 
Moses  and  the  prophets  and  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  3,000  years  ago,  rather  than  with 
their  modem  successors. 

SUJNEY  KORETZ. 


Wants  "Tru«  Picture"  of  Arabs 

To  the  EDrroii  or  Thk  Star: 

In  a  letter  to  The  Star  of  J\ine  12  CX..A. 
complains  that  "the  American  jxublic  is  be- 
ing stuSed  with  propaganda"  favca-able  to 
Zionism  and  consequently  prevented  "from 
mftUng  a  realistic  appraisal  of  a  situation 
to  which  this  country's  welfare  la  clceely 
tied."  If  this  Is  the  case,  we  certainly  should 
welcome  more  Information  from  the  Arabs* 
side  as  a  possible  corrective.  Instead,  we  get 
from  them  slander  not  only  of  the  Zionists 
but  of  the  American  press  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican penchant  for  having  policies  Influenced 
by  election  returns.  The  paxtlcular  American 
policy  attacked,  namely,  that  favorable  to 


Zionism,  Is  made  to  appear  as  If  it  were  Just 
developed  yesterday.  Completely  Ignored  Is 
the  fact  that  this  policy  is  almost  old  enough 
to  be  called  traditional.  Purthermore,  It  rep- 
resents a  concurrence  with  decisions  made 
by  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  United 
Nations. 

But  let  us  hear  what  the  Arabs  have  to  say 
for  themselves.  By  all  means,  give  us  In- 
formation concerning  the  workings  of  Arab 
democracy.  If  that,  indeed.  Is  what  we  must 
rely  upon.  We  should  welcome  some  convinc- 
ing statements  by  Arab  spokesmen  to 
counteract  the  widespread  reports  that  not 
only  is  there  no  democracy  worth  si>eaklng 
of  In  any  Arab  state,  but  that  the  prevailing 
situation  is  one  of  grinding  poverty  for  the 
Illiterate  masses  of  the  people,  with  a  small 
moneyed  class  on  top  desperately  resisting 
any  Influence  likely  to  disturb  their  control. 

We  are  told  that  "certainly  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Jewish  state  can- 
not be  regarded  as  setting  up  an  outjxjst  of 
American  democracy."  It  is  well  known  that 
not  all  Jews  are  of  one  mind.  There  are  Jews 
who  are  opposed  to  Zionism,  and  among  the 
Zionists  there  la  a  wide  variety  of  opinion 
which  does  receive  public  airing.  It  is  easy 
for  the  mallclouB  to  stress  eitremlst  views 
and  deeds  In  an  attempt  to  discredit  and 
defame.  But  the  more  fair-minded  see  In 
this  an  example  of  democracy  In  action. 

Will  some  spokesman  for  the  Arabs  give 
us  an  account  al  the  Arab  showing  In  the 
battle  for  democracy? 

The  Anglo-American  Committee  of  In- 
q\ilry  found  cases  of  Arabs  who  secretly  ex- 
pressed views  friendly  to  Zionism.  Yet  we 
know  of  no  case  in  the  Arab  world  where 
such  views  were  publicly  expresseil.  Will 
some  one  please  explain  this  In  such  a  way 
as  to  counteract  the  compelling  impression 
that  totalitarian  terror  rules  among  the 
Arabs? 

Those  who  wish  vta  to  reappraise  ovu-  stand 
on  Palestine  have  the  obligation  of  presenting 
us,  not  with  propaganda,  but  with  a  true 
plcttire  of  Arab  life  and  Arab  performance. 
It  is  there  where  the  most  darkness  lies  and 
Where  the  light  of  knowledge  la  Indeed  "de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for." 

SnjNEY  KORETZ. 


LAWS  RELATIVK  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
OOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctmient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U£. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  pf  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UJS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  2O402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docvmients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recorv  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  M-ders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflcrent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  N^ale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  tltlje  44,  aec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRAC 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the^^ubllc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  tbe  Rxcors. 


The  Role  of  a  Diplomat 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
June  5,  1967,  the  Honorable  Dr.  Pumen- 
du  Kumor  Bamerjee,  Minister,  Embassy 
of  India,  delivered  a  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Kansas  Wesleyan  University  In 
Salina,  Kans. 

The  title  of  his  most  Interesting  ad- 
dress was  "The  Role  of  a  Diplomat,"  and 
Dr.  Banerjee  discussed  the  history  of 
diplomacy  In  his  native  coimtry  and  the 
changing  role  of  a  diplomat  in  today's 
world. 

He  was,  I  would  add,  awarded  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  humane  letters 
by  the  university. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  his  excellent  address 
In  the  Record: 

The  Role  of  a  Diplomat 
I  consider  it  a  privelege  to  be  invited  to 
join  the  new  graduates  and  to  participate  on 
this  auspicious  occasion — the  Commence- 
ment Ceremony  of  this  great  institution. 
I  am  greatly  honoured  to  receive  the  Hon- 
orary Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  tetters 
and  I  am  proud  to  call  myself  an  alvunnus. 
I  feel  especially  happy  to  be  here  as  the 
guest  of  Wesleyan  University  because  I  re- 
member with  gratitude  the  many  valuable 
humanitarian  and  educational  services  ren- 
dered to  my  country  by  the  missionaries, 
particularly  by  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  India,  like  many  other  developing 
countries,  was  denied  by  the  Western  coun- 
tries the  benefit  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; but  it  was  the  Western  missionaries  and 
educationists  who  helped  India,  in  large 
measure,  to  regain  her  place  In  the  main- 
stream of  modern  education  and  technology 
even  before  she  became  Independent.  I  also 
recall  with  warm  gratitude  the  contribution 
made  by  Rev.  Zook,  father  of  President  Zook, 
In  the  field  of  education  and  social  service, 
to  Bengal,  my  home  State  In  India.  In  fact 
President  Zook  was  born  In  Calcutta,  which 
U  also  the  city  of  my  birth,  and  he  spent  his 
early  years  in  Bengal. 

I  wish  to  speak  today  about  the  role  of  a 
diplomat.  I  have  selected  this  subject  be- 
cause the  diplomat's  principal  aim  Is  and 
must  be  the  achievement  of  International 
stability  and  cooperation.  As  graduates  of 
this  great  institution,  you  are  entering  today 
not  only  your  own  society,  but  also  the  In- 
ternational community  where  you,  as  Amer- 
ican nationals,  are  representing  a  great  and 
leading  nation  which  is  playing  an  Important 
and  constructive  role  in  the  world. 

The  reader  of  fiction,  dealing  with  stories 
of  ancient  clvUlzatlona  or  the  histories  of 
modem  states,  may  easily  confuse  the  stress 
on  "cloak  and  dagger"  methods  with  the  art 
of  diplomacy,  it  Is  not  long  ago  that  diplo- 
macy used  to  be  described  as  the  art  of 
"lying  and  spying".  This  confusion  Is  not 
helped,  and  is  Indeed  compounded,  by  mod- 
em day  happenings,  fortunately  rare  in 
occurrence,    when    one    "diplomat"    or    the 
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other  Is  expelled  frcwn  a  country  for  espio- 
nage or  spying  activities  of  a  varied  nature. 
The  question  that  ultimately  arises,  there- 
fore, is:  What  is  diplomacy?  Is  it  a  secret 
art  that  conceals  unsavoury  acts  like  dis- 
seminating suspicion  or  distributing  bribes? 
Is  it  the  action  of  forging  aUiances,  of  wag- 
ing wars,  or  the  mysterious  hatching  of  sinis- 
ter plots  to  overthrow  governments?  Or  is  It 
simply  a  world  of  colourful  figures  whose 
glamorous  lives  we  find  are  Incessantly 
splashed  in  the  society  columns? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  I 
would  say  that  diplomacy  is  none  of  these 
and  yet  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be  comprised 
of  all  of  these  and  more  when  the  situation 
so  demands.  The  celebrated  British  authority 
on  Diplomatic  Practice,  Sir  Ernest  Satow, 
described  diplomacy  as  "the  application  of 
Intelligence  and  tact  to  the  conduct  of  of- 
ficial relations  between  the  Governments 
of  independent  States."  In  brief,  it  Is  the 
conduct  of  business  between  independent 
States,  preferably  by  peaceful  means. 

The  origin  of  diplomacy  can  be  traced,  like 
most  human  relations,  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory. Imagine  the  world  five  thousand  years 
ago  when  man  had  just  organized  himself 
Into  tribes  and  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  the  "territorial  integrity"  of 
his  hunting  land.  Each  tribe  must  have 
realized  that  the  overlapping  of  their  respec- 
tive hunting  territories  may  some  day  cause 
unneccessary  bloodshed.  Therefore,  it  woiild 
be  advisable  to  delineate  their  respective  ter- 
ritories to  prevent  poaching  by  outsiders. 
But  to  negotiate  such  boundary  agreements, 
representatives  of  one  tribe  must  necessarily 
go  to  the  land  of  the  other  tribe.  It  must 
have  been  realised  soon  that  unless  these 
emissaries  were  given  immunity  from  moles- 
tation of  any  kind,  the  negotiations  could 
not  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Diplo- 
matic immunity,  therefore,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  evolved  In 
the  now  bulky  collection  of  conventions  and 
rules  of  diplomatic  practice.  The  principle 
of  immunity  Is  followed  in  the  diplomatic 
practice  of  today  so  that  members  of  foreign 
embassies  are  not  subject  to  harassment 
from  local  officials. 

What  I  am  concerned  with  today  Is  the 
role  of  a  diplomat.  In  implementing  his 
country's  policies.  In  helping  to  formulate 
them,  and  in  generally  working  towards 
world  peace.  As  you  probably  know,  the 
diplomat  is  so  called  after  the  official  docu- 
ment, originally  termed  "diplomas,"  emanat- 
ing from  sovereign  authority  conferring  a 
privilege  or  granting  the  right  of  representa- 
tion. A  diplomat  Is  generally  known  as  a 
representative  of  a  country  when  doing  busi- 
ness In  a  foreign  country  or,  more  simply, 
a  member  of  the  diplomatic  mission.  How- 
ever, the  word  "diplomat"  today  is  meant  to 
cover  a  far  wider  variety  of  government 
officials.  In  fact,  all  public  servants  employed 
in  diplomatic  affairs  or  In  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions, whether  serving  at  home  In  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs  on  abroad.  In  the 
Embassies  or  other  diplomatic  international 
agencies,  can  be  termed  "diplomats."  In 
strict  terminology,  ao  also  Is  the  Foreign 
Minister  at  the  Secretary  of  State  In  a 
country  a  diplomat  Insofar  as  he  ftinctlons 
as  a  reQX>nslble  statesman  conducting  the 
relations  of  hla  country  with  other  nations. 
In  India,  we  have  a  lon^  diplomatic  tradi- 
tion. The  diplomatic  history  of  India  date6 
back  to  the  third  century  B.C.  It  was  Kau- 
tUya,  a  Minister  in  the  court  of  Bmperor 
Chandragupta   Maurya — a  comtemporary   at 


Alexander  the  Great — who  wrote  a  scientific 
study  on  state  craft  and  diplomacy  called 
Artha  Sashtra.  Artha  Bashtra  described  the 
art  of  administration  and  prescribed  defi- 
nite rules  of  relations  between  State  and 
State,  nation  and  nation.  In  war  and  In  peace. 
His  Mandala  theory  described  modalities  to 
be  employed  by  an  ambitious  king  to  con- 
quer and  consolidate  new  territories.  But  It 
w^as  Emperor  Ashoka,  grandson  of  Chandra- 
gupta. who  was  the  first  In  India  to  employ 
the  technique  of  persuasion  in  International 
relations.  He  was  a  great  champion  and 
patron  of  Buddhism  who  sent  his  daughter, 
Sanghamittra,  as  India's  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  the  King  of  Ceylon. 

The  practice  of  diplomacy,  which  In  a 
broad  sense,  covers  the  main  functions  of  a 
diplomat.  Is  a  constantly  evolving  process 
that  has  changed  beyond  recognition  over 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  While  It  would 
be  futile  to  Identify  the  exact  date  of  change 
at  every  stage  of  its  evolution,  it  could  be 
said  that  the  transition  from  the  old  diplo- 
macy to  the  new  began  in  the  19th  centairy 
and  culminated  In  the  20th.  By  "old  diplo- 
macy" is  meant  a  body  of  convention  and 
practices  that  was  built  up  and  followed 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Some  of  the  main  Ingredients  of  the  old 
diplomacy  were  the  conception  that  Europe 
was  the  centre  of  gravity  In  International 
affairs:  the  establishment  In  each  country 
of  a  professional  dlplc«natlc  service  on  a 
more  or  less  identical  model;  the  axiom  that 
negotiation  "must  always  be  a  process  rather 
than  an  episode  and  that  at  every  stage  It 
must  remain  confldentlar*.  Thwe  was  also 
the  assumption  that  great  powers  were  more 
Important  and  more  responsible  than  the 
small  powers,  which  led  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted principle  of  joint  intervention  by  the 
"Concert  of  Europe  in  a  dispute  between  the 
Small  Powers".  Old  dlplcKnacy,  therefore,  was 
an  tmobstruslve  and  unpubllclsed  process; 
without  hindrance  from  legislative  advice  or 
consent:  unimpeded  by  public  curiosity;  and 
unaffected  by  the  press  or  television.  It  was 
In  the  19th  century  that  the  new  diplomacy 
really  took  roots  with  the  expansion  of  colo- 
nial administration,  oMnmerclal  competition 
among  great  powers,  and  Improvement  In 
the  media  of  mass  cc«nmunlcatlon.  The  two 
World  Wars  brought  about  the  end  of  this 
period  of  transition  and  the  new  diplomacy 
of  the  nuclear  age  was  evolved.  The  colonial 
bonds  were  being  threatened;  new  and  In- 
dependent States  were  taking  their  rightful 
places  in  the  course  of  world  events;  regional 
groupings  were  loosening  the  hold  of  big 
powers;  and  rapid  developments  In  tech- 
nological fields  had  brought  about  an  un- 
precedented expansion  in  the  mass  media  of 
communication.  These  dramatic  changes 
completely  transformed  the  practice  of  diplo- 
macy and  necessitated  a  further  readjust- 
ment of  the  role  of  diplomats  to  changing 
conditions. 

Take  negotiations  for  Instance.  In  days 
gone  by  it  took  months  for  instructions  to 
be  received  and  an  envoy  abroad  was  expected 
to  use  his  own  initiative  and  judgment  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  outlined  to  him  by 
his  Government  when  he  left  home  months 
before.  In  effect,  then,  the  envoy  or  ambas- 
sador on  many  occasions  became  the  coun- 
try's poUcy -maker.  Some  profited  by  this 
latitude  In  order  to  pursue  their  jjersonal 
policies.  As  Lord  Malnesbury  wrote,  "I  never 
received  an  Instruction  that  was  worth  read- 
ing". Today,  the  situation  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. On  any  question  of  great  importance, 
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an  envoy  can  get  In  touch  with  his  hcone 
Government  In  a  matter  of  minutes  to  seek 
Instructions  before  taking  a  course  of  action 
that  would  commit  his  country.  While  change 
may  hfl,ve  altered  the  concept  of  practising 
diplomacy,  It  has  by  no  means  reduced  Its 
necessity.  For  the  basic  function  of  the  en- 
voy or  ambassador  to  execute,  explain,  and 
clarify  his  country's  policies  Is  as  valid  today 
as  ever.  As  M.  Jules  Cambon  wrote,  "Expres- 
sions such  as  old  diplomacy  and  new  diplo- 
macy bear  no  relation  to  reality.  It  Is  the 
outward  form — If  you  like,  the  adornments — 
of  dlplcHnacy  that  are  vmdergolng  a  change. 
The  substance  must  remain  the  same,  since 
human  nature  is  imalterable;  since  there 
exists  no  other  method  of  regulating  Interna- 
tional dlfTerences;  and  since  the  best  Instru- 
ment at  the  dlsp>06al  of  a  government  wish- 
ing to  persuade  another  government  will 
Always  remain  the  spoken  words  of  a  decent 
man".  In  Inter-State  relations  consent,  and 
not  command,  remains  the  tool  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  envoy  In  a  foreign  capital  must  always 
be  the  main  source  of  Information  and  above 
all,  the  Interpreter  of  political  trends  and 
opinions  In  the  pountry  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited. In  a  country  with  a  democratic  set- 
up (like  yours  or  mine)  the  formulation  of 
policy  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Oovemment  at  home,  and  the 
suggestions  and  opinions  of  the  envoy,  based 
on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  aftalrs  of 
the  country  to  which  he  U  accredited,  are  of 
Invaluable  help  in  the  flna'  outcome  of  the 
policy  deliberations.  In  every  democracy,- 
there  are  a  few  Individuals  who  are  powerful 
and  Influential  and  who  control.  In  a  large 
sense,  the  formulation  of  the  country's  poU- 
dea.  It  la  only  the  resident  envoy  who  would 
be  able  to  assess  the  interplay  of  opinions  of 
this  Influential  group  of  Individuals  and  who 
could,  therefore,  conceivably  influence  their 
thinking.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  policy  that 
Is  most  practicable  at  the  moment,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  base  its  decision  upon  the  re- 
ports it  receives  from  its  envoy.  This  in  itself 
is  the  most  Important  function  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  diplomat.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  the  only  function.  The  envoy  also  func- 
tions as  the  most  effective  channel  of  com- 
munications between  his  government  and  the 
government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  He 
alone  can  decide  at  what  moment  and  In 
what  terms  his  Instructions  can  best  be  exe- 
cuted. As  Demosthenes  remarked,  "It  is  he 
who  is  In  control  of  occasions  and  to  a  large 
extent,  of  events.  Moreover,  he  remains  the 
Intermediary  who  alone  can  explain  the  pur- 
poses and  motives  of  one  Government  to 
another.  If  he  be  foolish,  ignorant,  vain,  or 
Intemperate,  great  misunderstandings  may 
arise  and  damaging  Indiscretions  be  perpe- 
trated." Thus,  while  the  primary  function  of 
a  diplomat  is  to  translate  and  Implement  the 
policies  of  his  own  government  and  thereby 
to  effectively  safeguard  the  interests  of  his 
country.  It  is  no  less  Important  for  him  to 
constantly  acquaint  the  home  government 
with  the  policies,  thinking,  and  attitudes  of 
the  country  In  which  he  is  In  residence.  He 
cannot  arrogate  the  power  to  formulate  the 
policies  of  his  country,  but  by  performing  this 
latter  function  eiBclently  he  contributes  to 
the  decision-making  process  of  the  delibera- 
tive bodies  of  his  government. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  over  the  la^t 
five  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible curtailment  In  the  Initiative  of  free- 
dom of  a  dlplom&t  in  carrying  out  his  coun- 
try's policies.  His  Job,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinues to  be  an  lmpc»tant  and  delicate  one. 
He  can  either  improve  or  Imperil  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  by  his  actions.  To 
perform  his  formidable  Job  efficiently,  there- 
fore, he  must  possess  qualities  Euul  attribute* 
that  voiild  nonnally  net  be  essential  for 
other  professions.  Demosthenes  had  said. 
"Ambassadors  or  Envoys  have  no  battleships 
at  their  disposal  or  heavy  Infantry  or  for. 


tresses.  Their  weapons  are  words  and  op- 
portunities. In  Important  transactions,  op- 
portunities are  fleeting;  once  they  are  missed 
they  cannot  be  recovered."  Sotind  Judgment 
and  discretion  are  pre- requisites  for  a  suc- 
cessful dlplc»nat.  Recently,  Ambassadpr 
Ooldl>erg  complained  that  modern  diplo- 
mats approached  every  problem  with  an  open 
mouth.  In  my  opinion,  what  the  modern 
diplomat  should  have  is  an  open  mind  and 
a  disclpllnecl  mouth! 

About  250  years  ago,  the  author  of  a  great 
manual  In  diplomacy,  de  CalUeres  wrote: 
"The  good  diplomatist  must  have  an  olwer- 
vant  mind,  a  gift  of  application  which  re- 
jects being  diverted  by  pleasures  of  friv- 
olous amusements,  a  sound  Judgment  which 
takes  the  measure  of  things  as  they  are,  and 
Which  goes  straight  to  the  goal  by  the 
shortest  and  most  natural  paths  without 
wandering  into  meaningless  refinements  and 
subtleties.  The  diplomatist  miist  be  quick, 
resourceful,  a  good  listener,  courteous  and 
agreeable  .  .  .  Above  all,  the  good  negotlatca" 
must  possess  enough  self-control  to  resist  the 
longing  to  speak  before  he  has  thought  out 
what  he  Intends  to  say.  .  .  .  He  must  have  a 
calm  nature,  be  able  to  suffer  fools  gladly, 
and  should  not  be  given  to  drink,  gambling, 
women.  Irritability  or  any  other  wayward 
humours  and  fantasies.  ...  He  should  also 
have  some  knowledge  of  literature,  science, 
mathematics  and  law."  Fellow  Graduates.  I 
may  add  he  must  have  knowledge  of  eco- 
nom.ics  and  languages. 

These  qualities  do  not  exhatist  the  list  of 
fields  with  which  a  diplomat  should  familiar- 
ize himself.  Another  look  at  them  would 
probably  lead  you  to  conclude  that  a  diplo- 
mat has  to  be  a  superman.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  nU  these  qualities  cannot 
be  learned  or  acquired  in  one  stroke.  While 
some  of  hl£  education  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  formal  kind,  a  lot  of  his  education  is 
a  continuing,  evolving  process  acquired 
through  experience  and  example,  rather  than 
from  schools  or  colleges.  His  span  of  diplo- 
matic service  should  be  a  period  of  continu- 
ous growth,  his  knowledge  expanding  as  his 
responsibilities  increase.  For  these  qualities 
have  to  be  acquired  through  hard  work  and 
adaptability.  Yet,  many  years  of  useful 
experience  thus  acquired  may  result,  if  care 
la  not  taken.  In  Intellectual  stagnation  and 
the  stifling  of  Initiative.  There  are  many  who 
may  wrongly  deduce  that  time  Is  the  best 
answer  to  most  problems  and  thereby  get  Into 
the  habit  of  unproductive  procrastination.  A 
diplomat  may  have  the  aptitude  and  the  nec- 
essary skill,  but  unless  these  natural  gifts 
are  develojjed  in  the  midst  of  dally  labour, 
he  may  tend  to  develop  into  a  "routine  man," 
impairing  his  Imagination  and  reducing  his 
tisefulness. 

In  these  times  of  non-sllent  diplomacy, 
public  relations  in  the  country  of  accredita- 
tion has  become  an  important  weaf)on  in 
the  armoury  of  a  diplomat.  Often,  in  demo- 
cretlc  societies,  influencing  or  appealing  to 
the  people  who  are  potential  voters  is  an 
useful  adjunct  to  the  functions  of  a  diplomat 
in  safeguarding  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  country.  While  an  envoy  would  cer- 
tainly find  it  physically  impoesible  to  reach 
every  individual,  his  sociability,  his  rela- 
tions with  leaders  of  the  conununlty,  and 
his  handling  of  the  press  and  other  media  of 
communication  (whose  Influence  in  the 
formulation  of  ideas  and  policies  is  most 
Kignlflcant)  will  go  a  long  way  In  achieving 
his  purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  In  order  to  be  able  to 
execute  his  government's  p>ollcles  abroad,  he 
should  command  the  full  confidence  of  his 
government.  Without  such  confidence,  his 
advice  would  carry  little  weight  with  his 
home  government  and  in  turn  he  will  be 
unaware  of  the  precise  thinking  in  his  own 
country.  HC  should  also  keep  himself  In- 
formed of  the  political  trends  at  home  and 


the  mood  of  the  people  at  any  given  time 
on  a  given  issue. 

Sometimes  an  envoy  fails  to  do  his  job 
objectively  because  he  associates  himaeli 
emotionally  with  the  country  of  his  accredl. 
tatlon  or  because  he  is  afraid  to  report  to 
his  home  Government  the  real  facts  and  his 
interpretation  of  them.  His  refxiris  to  the 
home  government  may  be  tailored  as  to 
what  his  own  government  would  like  to  be 
true,  rather  that  what  Is  really  the  case. 
This  happens  In  a  democratic  oociety  .is  well 
as  In  a  totalitarian  society,  but  may  occur 
more  often  in  the  totalitarian  society. 

Diplomacy  today  has  acquired  new  di- 
menslons.  The  technological  revolution  ha« 
affected  the  conduct  of  diplomacy.  Today  a 
diplomat  can  receive  Instructions  from  hli 
home  government  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
This  has  reduced  his  decision-making  bur- 
dens. But  there  are  new  problems  and  new 
procedures  resulting  frona  improved  com- 
munications. Diplomacy  has  scaled  the  wall 
of  sovereignty  to  cultivate  public  opinion  la 
the  host  country.  In  this  the  envoy  is  as- 
sisted by  a  retinue  of  diplomats.  Every  Em- 
bassy has  a  political  section  which  U  lu 
main.  The  jxjlltical  section  deals  with  the 
host  government  in  pwDlittcal  matters  of  both 
bilateral  and  multilateral  Importance.  The 
Consular  section  is  responsible  for  issuing 
visas,  passports,  care  of  nationals,  etc.  Then 
there  is  a  cultural  section  which  projects  the 
culture  of  the  country.  Diplomats  go  around 
the  country  and  speak  to  audiences  to  ex- 
plain the  viewpoint  of  their  governments. 
Every  embassy,  all  over  the  world,  maintains 
an  information  department  to  Influence,  to 
educate  and  to  enlighten  the  people.  It  trie* 
to  have  Itself  photographed  from  the  right 
angle  and  put  the  best  foot  forward.  This  is 
an  art  and  Involves  hundreds  of  trivialities 
which,  thoiigh  In  themselves  unimportant, 
assist  the  cai»e  it  seeks  to  serve.  The  infor- 
mation wing  of  the  Embassy  answers  hxm- 
dreds  of  letters  from  students,  teachers  and 
prospective  tourists.  It  publicizes  the  view- 
point of  the  home  government  by  distrib- 
uting books,  olBclal  documents,  film  strips 
and  posters.  The  Service  Attaches — Army. 
Navy  and  Air — also  form  an  ImfKirtant  sec- 
tion of  an  Embassy.  These  Service  Attaches 
have  two  functions:  the  collection  of  mili- 
tary information  and  Intelligfence,  and  ar- 
rangement for  procurement  and /or  supply 
of  military  hardware.  In  a  large  Embassy,  the 
administrative  section  employs  a  sizable 
staff  to  look  after  such  needs  as  housing, 
medical  attention,  staffing  and  day  to  day 
operational  activities. 

Another  Important  activity  of  an  embassy 
today  is  in  the  economic  sphere.  Economics 
is  playing  an  Increasingly  important  role  in 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations. 
Foreign  aid  and  foreign  trade  are  In  the 
mainstream  of  international  relations. 
Ideally,  foreign  aid  shotild  emphasize  the 
concept  that  poverty  anywhere  threatens 
prosperity  everywhere,  but  we  must  realize 
that  political  motivations  may  sometimes 
be  a  factor.  In  fact  it  is  often  difficult,  in  a 
given  situation,  to  say  where  politics  ends 
and  economics  begins  and  vice  versa.  Poli- 
tics tends  to  mingle  with  economics.  It  is  no 
longer  considered  inappropriate  for  an  Em- 
bassy to  directly  promote  the  commercial  or 
economic  interests  of  Its  country  and  its 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  economic  activ- 
ity lies  in  the  centre  of  diplomatic  wori. 
Governments  have  Increasingly  expanded 
their  activity  In  economic  and  commercial 
spheres.  A  seventeenth  century  diplomat 
would  have  been  shocked  to  see  the  gamut 
of  work  of  a  modern  diplomat. 

In  the  political  sphere,  there  are  new 
techniques  In  vogue.  Summit  diplomacy  and 
parliamentary  diplomacy  are  among  them. 
Summit  diplomacy  played  an  important  role 
during  the  last  decade  and  converted  diplo- 
mats to  technocrats.  Heads  of  State  and  OoT- 
ernments  met  directly  and  negiotiated  the 


terms  of  their  relationship.  The  glare  of  pub- 
licity proved  to  be  a  double-edged  sword.  The 
diplomat  continues  to  play  his  role  in  the 
gjlent,  but  not  secret  diplomacy  of  today. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  best  example  of 
parliamentary  diplomacy.  The  op>en  diplo- 
Jiacy  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  does  not 
provide  a  particularly  congenial  atmosphere 
for  traditional  tasks  of  private  diplomacy. 
The  debates  serve  as  a  useful  "barometer" 
of  the  diplomatic  climate  of  opinion,  though 
they  sometimes  easily  generate  into  exercises 
in  forensic  propaganda.  There  is  a  well-lcnown 
tale  of  one  delegate's  speech  which  was  an- 
notated in  the  margin:  "Weak  point.  Shout!" 

But  parliamentary  diplomacy  has  its  ad- 
Tsntages  too.  The  U.N.  General  Assembly  pro- 
vides a  forum  for  personal  contacts,  private 
meetings,  and  casual  discussions;  exchanging 
viewpoints  and  exploratory  soundings.  The 
resolutions  generally  represent  "open  agree- 
ments privately  agreed  upon!"  This  has  given 
a  new  dimension  to  modem  diplomacy.  Di- 
plomacy has  two  facets  today — multilateral 
and  bilateral.  Many  of  the  Afro- Asian  States, 
(or  example,  take  a  position  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  which,  if  con- 
sidered bilaterally,  is  perhaps  not  in  their 
national  interest.  The  group  psychology  is  at 
variance  with  the  Individual  psychology. 
Many  diplomats  in  the  United  Nations  may 
support  a  position,  but  they  dare  not  do  it 
publicly  for  it  may  clash  with  the  declared 
positions  of  the  groups  of  which  they  are 
members.  The  problem  of  "saving  face"  is 
sUll  an  important  factor  in  dlpomacy. 

In  the  nuclear  age  the  heavy  burden  and 
responsibility  of  the  diplomat  is  the  pursuit 
of  peace  and  the  saving  of  the  world  from 
nuclear  holocaust.  War,  In  the  ultimate  anal- 
ysis, is  a  failure  of  diplomacy.  Diplomats 
must,  not  only  look  after  the  national  in- 
terarta,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  Interna- 
tional community.  The  diplomat's  dedicated 
Tlgllance  is  not  only  our  hope  for  survival 
but  also  the  promise  of  a  better  world. 


Advise  and  Content:  H.R.  6111 


The  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesd4iy,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  June 
15  marked  the  day — 27  years  ago — when 
Soviet  control  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
BrtOTla  began. 

On  that  day  In  1940,  the  Red  army  In- 
vaded Lithuania  and  surrounded  the 
Lithuanian  troops.  Under  Russian  con- 
tn^,  elections  were  then  held  in  the  three 
Baltic  States.  The  elections  resulted  In 
Soviet  control  of  these  nations  under  the 
cloak  of  legality,  and  paved  the  way  for 
Russian  annexation. 

Since  that  time,  the  three  Baltic  States 
have  been  scarred  by  occupation — an  oc- 
cupation that  has  violated  the  principles 
cherished  by  free  people  everywhere. 

On  this  anniversary,  all  of  us  wish  to 
express  our  admiration  for  the  courage- 
ous people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. The  unfortunate  events  whose  an 
nlversary  we  observe  this  month  should 
remind  us  once  again  that  the  hopes  and 
onuns  of  these  peoples  are  also  our  own. 
"ley  should  remind  us  that  we  must 
continue  to  strive  for  a  free  and  peaceful 
world  in  which  all  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  their  lives  as  they 
choose. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOriSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  229  to 
98,  has  just  passed  H.R.  6111  setting  up 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Board. 

The  bill  creates  an  Administrator  and 
a  staff  to  revolutionize  tlie  courts  of  the 
land  to  the  use  of  efficiency  experts  and 
electronic  machinery — mechanial  jus- 
tice. 

Considering  the  uniform  control  the 
Supreme  Court  now  has  over  the  courts 
and  passage  of  new  laws,  one  might  think 
the  Congress  would  start  resenting  their 
powers  l)eing  usurped  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  duties  as  elected  officials 
to  their  people  being  suppressed.  But  ap- 
parently not.  As  Is  par  for  the  day,  the 
unelected  minority  leads  and  directs  the 
elected  majority.  The  legislative  branch 
has  now  perfected  the  machine  by  which 
it  may  obtain  advice  and  consent  from 
the  judiciary.  ' 

The  separation  of  the  powers  of  our 
Grovernment  into  the  three  divisions  of 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  has 
been  basic  for  survival.  ^The  balance  is 
further  eroded  l)y  H.R.  6111. 

Under  H.R.  6111.  section  622(c)  — 

The  Board  is  authorized 'to  request  from 
any  dep>artment,  agency,  or  independent  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  any  In- 
formation it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each  such 
department,  agency  and  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  and, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Board,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
shall  utilize  Insofar  as  possible  the  services 
or  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  as 
amended  (41  VS.C.  5).  of  any  appropriate 
State  or  other  public  agency. 

Under  any  reasonable  interpretation, 
the  Judicial  Center  is  authorized  to  now 
obtain  information  and  records  from 
every  department  of  our  Government 
which  places  It  In  a  unique  position  of 
power  control  over  the  other  branches. 

If  you  think  not,  remember  that  It  ia 
the  judiciary  that  will  make  the  interpre- 
tations and,  by  now,  every  American 
should  know  the  judiciary  votes  for  the 
benefit  of  its  own  power  extension. 

This  is  a  dangerous  bill  and  must  be 
considered  the  foundation  for  the  con- 
trol and  guidance  of  Congress  by  the  tax- 
free  foundations  and  their  Intellectual 
theorists. 

Under  the  same  section  622(c)  we  find 
no  limitation  on  size  or  loyalty  of  staff 
but  rather  this  provision: 

The  Board  may,  without  regard  to  section 
Off  the  Act  of  March  2,  1861,  as  amended  (41 
VS.C.  5),  utilize  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  private  agency,  organization,  or  group, 
or  such  individual,  and  between  the  head  of 
such  agency,  organization,  or  group,  or  such 
Individual,  and  the  Board.  Payment,  if  any, 
for  such  services  or  facilities  shall  be  made 


In  such  amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  such 
agreement. 

This  may  provide  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  since  by  this  provision 
tax-free  foundations,  universities,  and 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild,  ACLU,  NAACP,  and  the  like, 
can  now  supply  personnel,  programs  and 
even  facilities  all  camouflaged  under  the 
front  9£  acting  for  the  Federal  Judicial 
Cen^.  No  other  reasoned  operation  or 
intent  can  be  garnered  but  that  this  pro- 
vision establishes  a  National  Court  Re- 
view Board. 

Not  only  will  our  judges  and  police  be 
now  barraged  with  directives,  guidelines, 
and  like  compulsion  for  a  national  uni- 
form fact  and  justice  program  from  the 
beatnik  crowd  but,  we  in  Congress,  can 
well  expect  to  feel  the  pressure  frcMn  the 
new  occupation  forces  on  the  Hill  in  the 
way  of  prepared  materials  and  lol>bjing. 

And  what  a  perfect  vehicle  for  legal- 
ized blackmail  from  the  special  interest 
group.  Consider,  if  involved  in  litigation, 
the  gift  of  a  large  tax-free  grant  by  a 
wealthy  litigant  to  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing organizations  or  foundations  aiding 
the  Judicial  Center.  With  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  would  he 
not  be  expected  to  curry  favor? 

And  poor  little  old  Congress,  tf  they 
get  mad  or  feel  belittled,  they  cannot 
even  cut  off  the  finances,  which  imder 
the  bill  at  present  is  a  blank  check  and 
reads,  "such  sums  &s  may  be  necessary 
to  supplement  funds  and  services  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board";  for  section  622(b) 
provides : 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  func- 
tion of  the  Board  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
the  Board  may  accept  donated  funds  and 
services,  both  public  and  private,  and  the 
use  of  such  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Center  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  209  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

The  newly  created  monster  of  Con- 
gress belongs  to  the  judiciary  and  is  self- 
sufficient  and  self -perpetuating. 

Congress  can  have  but  one  recourse 
and  that  is  to  repeal  H.R.  6111. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Judicial 
Center  anticipates  its  bureaucratic  ten- 
tacles is  l>est  described  in  a  portion  of 
the  committee  report  from  the  minority 
leader: 

I  believe  the  last  few  weeks  of  debate  on 
title  I  of  the  ClvU  Rights  BUI  of  1966  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  Federal  courts  could 
use  such  machines  to  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically COTnply  with  the  strictures  of  the 
jury  selection  ■procedure*  defined  by  that 
title  should  it  become  laui."  (Reference  is 
to  S.  1026  and  HJl.  5700). 

By  the  committee's  own  admissions, 
this  bill  envisions  plans  to  take  over  our 
State  courts,  judges,  and  personnel — the 
danger  warned  against  by  Chief  Justice 
John  B.  Fournet,  of  the  supreme  court.  In 
my  remarks  of  June  12,  1967,  Congres- 
sional Record  A2927.  The  pending  take- 
over bills  are  S.  1926  and  H.R.  5700. 

This  can  be  the  l)eginning  of  the  end 
of  constitutional  government.  An  extent 
beyond  which  the  f oimdatlon  has  been 
so  damaged  there  can  be  no  recovery. 
We  cannot  let  it  slip  by  the  Senate  un- 
noticed. An  informed  and  responsive  citi- 
zenry can  still  prevent  the  unelected  ju- 
diciary and  its  g\iiding  lights  from  es- 
tablishing a  judicial  oligarchy. 
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Ben  Massell  Memorial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  recently  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  address  the  Ben  Massell  Memorial 
Award  banquet  in  Atlanta,  held  In  honor 
of  Isidore  Alterman,  the  president  of  Big 
Apple  Stores  and  one  of  Atlanta's  most 
outstanding  and  civic-minded  citizens, 
who  was  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Massell  Award. 

This  was  indeed  a  splendid  occasion 
and  well-deserved  recognition  of  a  fine 
man.  An  article  on  this  dinner  was  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Dixie 
Business  magazine,  Hut)ert  F.  Lee,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ben  IdASSEix  Award 

My  wife  and  I  bad  the  exciting  pleasure 
of  seeing  Isidore  Alterman  receive  the  cov- 
eted Ben  MasseU  Memorial  Award  on  the 
evening  of  June  11,  1967,  at  the  swank  Switz- 
erland House. 

Sidney  Feldman,  the  MC,  said  It  was  the 
largest  Israel  Bond  dinner  ever  held  In  At- 
lanta .  .  .  because  of  the  Honoree  Isidore 
Alterman,  .  .  .  Senator  Herman  Talmadge, 
the  speaker,  and  the  Victory  June  5  through 
10  In  Israel. 

No  wonder  more  than  (644, 200  Bonds  For 
Israel  were  bought  faster  than  Max  Rltten- 
baum  and  Sidney  Feldman  &  others  covUd 
read  off  the  names  on  the  hundreds  of 
checks. 

It  was  a  great  bond  buying  Jubilee  last 
lasted  iintU  after  11  o'clock. 

Practically  every  Jewish  family  and  their 
friends  were  there  or  sent  In  their  checks 
from  this  area. 

Atlanta's  Pulton  National  Bank,  repre- 
sented by  President  Gordon  Jones,  got  a 
$100,000.00  Bond  .  .  .  the  record. 

Ben  Massell,  Jr.,  presented  the  Ben  Mas- 
sell Memorial  Award  to  Mr.  Isidore  Alter- 
man, recalling  bis  years  of  public  and  hu- 
manitarian service. 

"I  know  your  father  would  have  been 
proud  of  you  receiving  this  award  named  in 
his  honor,"  Ben,  Jr.,  said. 

In  accepting  the  Award,  Mr.  Alterman 
said  he  was  grateful  to  be  honored  ".  .  .  for 
dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Atlanta 
Jewish  Community  and  the  State  of  Israel." 

"I  am  humble  to  be  singled  out  as  a 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  my  brethren  here 
and  over  the  world  who  have  had  a  part  In 
Investing  their  money  for  Bonds  for  Israel 
at  such  a  Victorious  time  In  history. 

He  told  Ben  Massell,  Jr.  how  proud  be  was 
of  him  and  of  the  honor  to  receive  the  award 
from  his  hands. 

"Ben  Massell  built  our  first  Big  Apple 
store  in  1939  and  our  contract  was  the  hand- 
shake of  two  old  friends." 

Abe  Goldstein  Introduced  Senator  Tal- 
madge as  a  "Great  American.  Friend  and 
Statesman." 

Senator  Talmadge  said  he  and  Betty  were 
honored  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  their 
old  friend  Isidore  Alterman  on  such  an  his- 
torical occasion. 

"Isidore  and  his  brothers  make  up  a  family 
team  that  is  unmatched  in  chain  grocery 
store  history. 

"Their  64  Big  Apple  stores  average  around 
t2-mllUon  a  store  in  sales,  I  am  told. 


"Isidore's  dynamic  leadership  was  seen  in 
1963.  when  he  and  Dr.  Irving  Greenberg, 
spearheaded  the  drive  for  funds  to  build  the 
half-mllllon  dollar  Hebrew  Academy. 

"At  camp  Barney  Medlntz,  the  Alterman 
Brothers  have  provided  an  auditorium  which 
Is  called  the  Alterman  Lodge." 

Isidore's  brothers,  George,  Sam,  Dave  and 
Max  are  associates  In  Alterman  Bros.,  while 
Abe  owns  Bilt-More  Foods. 

Ben  Maesell  in  1950  was  named  to  the 
South 's  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living,"  by  the 
editors  of  Dixie  Business. 

Mr.  Massell  was  one  of  Atlanta's  top  leaders 
present  when  I  presented  the  first  "Public 
Service  in  BejKirtlng"  to  Keeler  McCartney 
In  1952  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  city  room. 

I  was  Mr.  Massell's  guest  on  November  18, 
1953  when  then  Governor  Talmadge  pre- 
sented him  with  the  award  for  "Distinguished 
Service  to  the  Economy  of  Israel,"  saying: 

"Mr.  Ben  Massell  for  nearly  a  third  of  a 
century  has  been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
those  who  have  worked  to  build  Atlanta  as 
a  mighty  city." 

"It  is  an  especially  fitting  climax  for  him 
to  now  be  working  with  might  and  main  to 
insure  the  future  stability  and  strength  of 
the  relatively  new  state  of  Israel." 

Israel  celebrated  her  19th  Independence 
Day  on  May  15.  1967. 

Isidore  Alterman  is  the  fifth  to  receive 
the  Ben  Massell  Award.  Past  honorees  were 
Joseph  Jacobs.  1963;  A.  J.  Weinberg,  1964; 
Max  Rittenbaum  1965:  and  Sidney  Feldman, 
1966. 

Mr.  Alterman  is  one  of  America's  outstand- 
ing business  men. 


A  Standiag  Menace  to  Indmdaal  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENM1SSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  so  much  effort  and  expense  is  being 
spent  In  the  pursuit  of  individual  rights, 
one  serious  threat  to  these  rights  has 
been  overlooked  by  many  in  Government. 
The  experience  of  Mr.  Maurice  Carroll  of 
Natlck,  Mass.,  Is  a  case  in  point.  Mr. 
Carroll  has  been  harassed,  discriminated 
against  and  deprived  of  the  right  to 
work.  His  only  crime  was  expressing  the 
belief  that  unionism  should  be  volun- 
tary in  a  free  society.  Although  a  union 
member  himself,  he  believed  in  the  rights 
of  nonmembers  as  well. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Carroll's  brave 
stand  are  described  in  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  July  18  Is- 
sue of  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 
I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

He's  Standing  for  Your  Freedom 

Everybody's  for  "freedom"  in  general.  Are 
you  really  for  it  In  particular?  Look  at  the 
case  of  Maurice  Carroll  of  Natlck.  Mass.,  who 
has  been  denied  a  basic  freedom — the  right 
to  work. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  a  railroad  baggageman,  or 
he  was  for  20  years.  He  also  was  a  union 
member.  But  he  spoke  for  the  right  of  men 
to  voluntarily  choose  to  Join  a  union  or  vol- 
untarily choose  not  to,  without  being 
punished  for  their  deicslon  either  way. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  filed  suit  in  Federal  court 
claiming  the  International  leadership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the 
management  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  & 


Hartford  Railroad  Company  took  away  hij 
Job  and  benefits  because  he  favored  volun- 
tary unionism. 

His  suit  says  he  has  been  out  of  vk-ork  fof 
16  months  and  without  a  union  card  for  « 
year  as  a  result,  despite  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  fellow  union  lodge  members  that  ht 
retain  membership,  and  that  there  be  an  In. 
vestigration  to  find  out  why  he  was  kicked 
out. 

"With  power  like  this,"  Mr,  CarroU  sai^j^ 
"no  wonder  the  union  bosses  fought  so  ham 
In  the  last  two  years  for  the  "right  to  coerce' 
union  membership  in  all  50  states!  Until 
compulsory  unionism  is  eliminated  the  in- 
dividual  rank-and-file  union  member  simplj 
does  not  have  any  recourse  against  Ineffective 
or  corrupt  union  leadership." 

Mr.  CarroU  is  fighting  for  your  freedom. 
Nobody  ought  to  tell  an  employe  and  an  «n- 
ployer  that  they  can't  get  together  If  they 
both  want  to.  But  union  dictatorship  exer- 
cises veto  power  over  workers  in  31  states. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  of  April  1967,  an  article  oc- 
casioned by  the  appearance  of  volume 
16,  which  completed  "A  History  of  Eng- 
lish Law,"  the  monumental  work  under- 
taken by  Sir  'William  Holdsworth  in 
1901.  The  reviewer  Is  Frederick  Bemays 
Wiener.  Mr.  Wiener,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar, 
describes  the  final  volume,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  summarize  the  entire  history. 
Not  only  lawyers,  but  all  students  of 
history  and  of  the  Constitution,  wUl 
benefit  from  Mr.  Wiener's  marshaling 
of  the  many  parts  of  the  immense  story. 
Through  the  reviewer's  labor  and  skill, 
the  reader  is  grlven  a  clear  and  simple 
guide  through  the  vast  range  of  English 
law  and  political  history. 

I  ask  imajiimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Holdworth's  History 
Finally  Completed,"  be  printed  In  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Holdsworth's  History   Finally   Completb 

(Note. — In  this  survey  of  Sir  WlUlam 
Holdsworth's  A  History  of  English  Laic,  Mr. 
Wiener  disctisses  its  origin  and  scope  and 
evaluates  Its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  it 
the  final  fair  test  of  its  value,  he  asU: 
"Where  would  lawyers  be  if  it  had  never 
been  written?") 

(By  Frederick  Bemays  Wiener,  o/  the 
District  of  ColuTnbia  Bar) 

With  the  publication  last  September  <A 
Volume  16  of  the  late  Sir  William  Holdi- 
worth's  A  Hittory  of  English  Law,  a  slim  and 
hence  somewhat  sad  little  affair  containing 
only  170  pages  of  text,  that  monumental 
classic  Is  finally  completed,  some  6lxty-fl« 
years  after  the  author  commenced  work  and 
more  than  twenty-two  years  after  his  death.' 
Fortunately,  by  reason  of  the  reprinting  of 
the  hitherto  unobtainable  earlier  voluma. 
American  lawyers  are  now  able  to  obtain 
the  entire  set.» 
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An  event  so  significant  deserves  a  summing 
up  to  place  the  completed  work  In  its 
getting — first,  to  Indicate  how  it  came  to  be 
written:  second,  to  give  at  least  a  general 
gurvey  of  its  scope  and  contents;  and,  finally, 
to  essay  some  evaluation  of  its  qualities. 

ORIGIN 

The  irony  that  extends  throughout  aU  of 
history  was  not  absent  from  the  production 
of  this  first  comprehensive  account  of  the 
law  of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon  times 
down  to  the  present  day.'  For  the  UTltlng  of 
what  became  Holdsworth's  history  was 
originally  suggested  to  another.  Professor 
Edward  Jenks,  then  a  reader  in  English  law 
at  Oxford,  whom  the  publishers  asked  to 
produce  a  one-volume  work.  Jenks  was  other- 
wise engaged,  and  suggested  instead  young 
Holdsworth,  also  an  Oxford  teacher.  So,  in 
1901,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  Holdsworth  started 
on  his  task. 

The  one-volume  limitation  proved  un- 
realistic, and  three  volumes  appeared  at  the 
outset,  the  first  in  1903,  followed  by  two  more 
in  1906  and  in  1909.  Even  these  initial  at- 
tempts refiected  the  author's  qualities  and 
won  praise  from  acknowledged  masters. 
Maitland  wrote  appreciatively  of  the  first 
volume.*  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  of  the  two  following.' 

But  the  glowing  terms  employed  by  re- 
viewers of  such  eminence  did  not  satisfy 
Holdsworth,  who  set  his  own  sights  higher. 
He  knew  that  what  he  had  already  written 
required  revision  and  expansion,  and  he 
proceeded  past  his  original  limit  of  1485 — 
tbe  date  of  the  accession  of  Henry  vn.  the 
date  beyond  which  Bishop  Stubbs's  Consti- 
tutional History  did  not  extend — to  continue 
Into  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods. 

In  1922-1923  he  republished  his  first  three 
TOlimies  in  a  revised  version,  and  by  1926 
ilx  additional  volumes  saw  the  light.  They 
covered  all  of  English  law  down  to  the  year 
1700  and  carried  the  development  of  particu- 
lar doctrines  down  to  the  time  of  publica- 
tion.' But  the  author  paused  only  for  second 
wind;  he  was  already  hard  at  work  on  the 
legal  hostory  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
first  ever  written  covering  that  period,  and  in 
1988  published  three  more  volumes,  10,  11 
and  12.'  Thereafter  Holdsworth  undertook  to 
telng  his  history  down  to  1875,  the  effective 
date  of  the  Judicature  Acta.  A  thirteenth  vol- 
ume was  in  typescript  at  his  death  in  Jan- 
iiary,  1944,  and  was  duly  published  in  1952 
by  Professors  Goodheart  and  Hanbury,  his 
literary  executors.  What  was  then  projected 
as  the  final  volume  was  still  In  manuscript; 
more  precisely.  It  remained  In  the  author's 
extraordinarily  difficult  hand.'  This  gave 
more  trouble  and  required  more  editing  and 
so  was  not  published  until  much  later,  not 
la  one  volume  but  in  three,  numbered  14.  15 
and  16.  Those  last  appeared  over  a  three- 
year  period  from  1964  through  1966.  Only  a 
very  little  of  the  history  as  planned,  the 
portion  involving  "The  Rules  of  Law"  in 
their  later  development,  was  never  com- 
pleted.' 

Meanwhile  Holdsworth  had  gathered  many 
honors  as  the  qualities  of  his  great  work 
came  to  be  more  widely  known — and  appre- 
ciated. He  was  named  in  1922  to  the  chair 
first  occupied  by  Blackstone.  the  Vinerian 
Professorship.  In  1929  he  was  knighted,  then 
unusual  recognition  for  an  English  academic. 
Honorary  degrees  came  to  him  from  near  and 
far,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when 
already  stricken  with  his  terminal  illness, 
ti»  Order  of  Merit  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Somewhat  earlier  he  had  received  two  deeply 
cherished  professional  distinctions,  appoint- 
ment as  King's  Counsel  in  1920  by  the  Earl 
0*  Birkenhead,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and. 
In  1924.  election  as  an  Honorary  Bencher  of 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

And  what  of  Edward  Jenks,  originally  se- 
lected as  the  man  to  write  the  history?  Here 
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there  was  irony  indeed,  painful  in  character; 
let  Professor  Goodhart  tell  the  story: 

"It  is  not  certain  how  much  truth  there 
Is  in  the  various  traditions  concerning  the 
relationship  between  Jenks  and  Smith.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  viva  voce  examinations 
Jenks  asked  Smith  a  question  concerning  the 
Rule  in  Shelley's  Case  which  the  latter  was 
unable  to  answer,  and  that  Jenks  then  ad- 
vised him  to  Improve  his  knowledge  of  Real 
Property  Law.  Smith  is  said  to  have  replied, 
'I  came  here  to  be  examined  and  not  to 
receive  unsolicited  advice.'  Thirty  years  later 
when  F.  E.  Smith  had  become  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Professor  Jenks  applied  for  silk.  He 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
secretary  advising  him  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  to  give  silk  to  academic  Iavi'>-ers. 
Jenks.  who  was  nothing  If  not  combative, 
wrote  back  pointing  out  that  silk  had  been 
given  to  such  lawyers  as  Dicey,  Holland  and 
Pollock.  Thereupon  the  secretary  replied  that 
he  apologised  for  his  error:  what  he  should 
have  said  was  that  silk  was  only  given  to 
distinguished  academic  lawyers.  Lord  Birken- 
head showed  no  such  hesitation  when  he 
made  Holdsworth  a  King's  Counsel  in 
1920."  " 

SCOPE 

Holdsworth  planned  his  history  in  five 
books.  The  first,  in  Volume  1,  "The  Judicial 
System",  is  a  survey  of  the  Juridiction  of  the 
several  law  courts  in  England  from  the  be- 
ginning, through  all  the  stages  of  there  de- 
velopment down  to  their  reorganization  in 
the  Judicature  Acts  and  thereafter.  Just  as 
tlie  early  law  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
interstices  of  the  forms  of  action,  so  Holds- 
worth  realized  that  much  substantive  law 
reflected  the  competing  and  often  conflicting 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proliferation  of  variegated 
courts  of  law.  And  so  Volume  1  has  become 
a  classic — but  developments  since  Holds- 
worth  died  required  by  1956  not  only  three 
pages  of  addenda  et  corrigenda,  but  also  ex- 
tensive explanatory  comments  by  Professor 
Chrlmes  to  the  tune  of  a  seventy-seven-page 
preface."  For  law  and  courts  do  not  stand 
still;  both  are  living  organisms  and  hence 
subject  to  constant  changes,  altering  what 
a  few  years  earlier  had  been  considered  im- 
mutable. How  many  American  lawyers  today 
whose  legal  education  preceded  World  War 
n,  for  Instance,  are  aware  that  the  old 
privilege  of  peers  to  be  tried  only  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  legislatively  abrogated  in 
1948?  =- 

The  second  book  deals  with  "Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities",  the  third  with  "The  Medieval 
Common  Law.  The  latter  Includes  a  classic 
discvission  of  the  early  legal  profession,  pre- 
senting all  that  was  known  of  it  through  1922 
and  a  full  treatment  of  the  literature  of  the 
law.  Including  the  Year  Books.  Naturally, 
this  latter  portion  does  not  consider  the 
later  discovery  by  Yale's  Professor  Dunham 
of  the  "slips  of  parchment",  which  proved 
that  the  'Year  Books  were  indeed  written 
originally  as  courtroom  notes  Ijcfore  they 
were  transcribed."  These  volumes  also  now 
need  a  prefatory  portion  to  deal  with  new 
matters  uncovered  since  their  last  publica- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  point,  Holdsworth  was  synthe- 
sizing the  work  of  others.  But  with  his' treat- 
ment of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  periods,  he 
began  branching  out  on  his  own,  and  from 
that  point  onward  the  work  reflects  his  own 
concepts  and  those  alone.  The  fourth  book, 
entitled  "The  Common  Law  and  Its  Rivals", 
is  not  only  a  history  of  legal  doctrines,  it  is 
a  history  of  the  political  institutions  and  of 
the  times  out  of  which  those  doctrines  arose; 
and  it  is  supplemented  and  clarified  by  a 
consideration  of  professional  developments 
and  professional  literature  and,  pre-emi- 
nently, by  comprehensive  ajid  perceptive  bio- 
graphical studies  of  the  Judges  and  the  law- 
yers who  shaped  the  law. 

To  mention  even  a  few  of  the  matter* 
covered   by  the  fourth  book  would  simply 


compress— and  dilute— the  tables  of  contents 
of  no  less  than  six  volumes.  It  will  suffice, 
therefore,  to  note  that  Holdsworth's  seventy- 
page-long  biography  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
still  stands  unsurpassed  today,  forty  years 
later,-*  and  that  only  a  consummate  lawyer 
could  have  dealt  with  all  the  niles  of  law  in 
so  many  varied  fields — land  law  (two  thirds 
of  Volume  7 ) ,  personal  property,  contract  and 
quaslcontract.  the  law  merchant,  crime  and 
tort,  status,  evidence,  procedure  and  plead- 
ing. Simply  to  list  the  topics  covered  suggests 
the  breathtaking  scope  of  the  venture. 

After  Volume  9,  which  ended  generally 
with  the  year  1700.  Holdsworth  proceeded  in 
the  same  manner  through  the  eighteenth 
century,  calling  his  fifth  book  "The  Centuries 
of  Settlement  and  Reform".  First  there  Is  a 
complete  political  history  of  the  1700's. 
which  another  distinguished  English  histori- 
an has  called  "the  best  brief  survey",  "a  mas- 
terpiece in  miniature,  burled  In  this  vast  and 
important  work"."  Then  follow  diacussions  of 
the  machinery  of  local  government  and  the 
agencies  of  the  central  government;  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  the  colonies 
and  India:  an  extensive  study  of  the  enacted 
law;  and  consideration,  as  l>efore,  of  profes- 
sional developments  during  the  period  In 
question.  The  treatment  of  the  doctrines  of 
equity  includes  sixty  pages  of  biographical 
matter  on  Lord  ChanceUor  Hardwlcke;  '•  that 
of  the  common  law  Incorporates  nearly  one 
hundred  pages  on  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  as- 
sociates.'" This  portion  of  the  history,  com- 
prising Volumes  10.  11  and  12.  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  Blackstone  and  his  Commen- 
taries. 

The  history  is  concluded  with  similar  treat- 
ment, following  the  same  pattern,  of  the 
period  1793  to  1832,  "Prom  Settlement  to  Re- 
form", and  of  the  final  years  1833-1875,  "TTie 
Age  of  Reform".  During  those  eighty-odd 
years  the  medlevel  excrescences  on  the  law 
and  the  legal  system  of  England  were,  one  by 
one,  pruned  away — to  take  two  extreme 
examples,  trial  by  battle  was  abolished  in 
1819,"  and  the  real  actions  were  finally  swept 
away  in  1833  " — and,  effective  In  1875,  there 
was  created  the  modernized  Judicial  structure 
and  procedure  that  characterize  English  Jus- 
tice today.  These  last  America  for  the  most 
part  copied  only  afterwards. 

The  biographies  In  these  final  portions  are 
stlU  fascinating,  though  hardly  unique; 
Holdsworth  here  dealt  vTlth  relatively  modern 
figures,  already  noticed  by  others.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  treatments  are  those  of 
Bentham,  whose  Ideas  so  greatly  moved  the 
reformers,*  and  of  Lord  Eldon,  whose  long 
tenure  as  Lord  Chancellor  did  so  much  for 
the  rules  of  equity — and  so  little  for  its  liti- 
gants.'' 

rVALtTATION 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  epitaph  In  St. 
Patil's  Cathedral  admonishes  the  visitor  to 
look  around  for  the  man's  monument."  So 
It  is  with  Sir  William  Holdsworth:  his  mon- 
ument consists  of  the  sixteen  volumes  of  his 
History,  and  anyone  inclined  to  minimize 
Its  scope  should  read  consecutively  the  table 
of  contents  Introducing  each  volume."  With 
only  rare  exceptions,  no  subject  remains  un- 
touched, and  the  principal  corrections  now 
required  In  the  earlier  volumes,  forty  or 
more  years  old  today,  are  those  required  by 
subsequent  development  and  subsequent 
discoveries.  Therein  lies  the  strength,  the 
massive  strength,  the  enduring  worth  of 
the  History. 

Its  weaknesses?  Eminent  medievalists  will 
point  out  that  all  the  sources  on  which  the 
earlier  volumes  are  based  are  printed  mate- 
rials, that  Holdsworth  never  went  to  the 
manuscripts.  But  the  History  could  never 
have  been  written  if  Sir  William  had  gone 
beyond  synthesis.  Even  with  the  collation 
and  editing  of  medieval  manuscripts  left  to 
others,  Holdsworth  was  suflUciently  master  of 
the  early  law  to  be  Joint  editor  of  three  Year 
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Book  volumes  In  the  Selden  Society's  sertes.** 
Moreover,  when  one  pauses  to  reflect  on  the 
fantastic  bulk  of  the  surviving  legal  records 
of  medieval  England,  It  Is  obvious  that.  If 
Holds  worth  had  directed  his  efforts  there, 
he  simply  could  not  as  a  physical  matter 
ever  have  reached  the  later  centvu-les." 

Another  weakness  sometimes  assigned, 
though  actually  It  la  more  of  an  Idiosyncrasy, 
Is  Holdsworth's  extreme  Toryism,  much  of  It 
still  remaining  In  the  work  despite  valiant 
efforts  by  Dr.  Hazel  to  tone  It  down."  Holds- 
worth's  conatJtutloDAl  Ideal  was  the  "bal- 
anced constitution"  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  hla  pages  are  full  of  regrets  over 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832  that  emphasized  the 
popular  elements  of  government  thereafter." 
Hla  lack  of  sympathy  with  governmental  de- 
velc^ment  In  the  twentieth  century  wUl 
doubtless  strike  a  receptive  note  among  all 
who  look  back  noetal^cally  to  the  simpler 
days  of  old,"  but  now  and  a^aln  Holdsworth 
emits  some  Toryism  that  will  startle  even  the 
most  oon«ervative  of  Americans." 

FlnaJly,  a  good  many  modem  lawyers  who 
have  turned  to  Holdsworth  for  light  on  par- 
ticular topics  are  heard  to  complain  that  his 
treatment  la  not  always  satisfactory  or  en- 
tirely thorough,  that  It  is  only  a  good  start- 
ing point."  There  Is  of  course  some  validity 
In  this  view,  which  could  easily  be  docu- 
mented. But  no  multlvolume  work  can  cover 
every  conceivable  topic  In  the  full  detail  that 
the  enthuMaAtlc  specialist  demands,  nor  sup- 
ply on  every  question  an  answer  that  will 
forever  stand  as  the  last  word  upon  It.  Even 
in  a  work  extending  to  sixteen  volumes  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  matters  not  treated 
with  the  fullness  that  those  who  have  con- 
centrated on  those  very  pomts  might  prefer, 
nor  can  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey, no  matter  horw  learned  or  painstaking, 
ever  be  certain  that  every  last  one  of  his 
conclusions  on  controverted  questions  will 
win  universal  acceptance.  PVar,  In  legal  his- 
tory as  in  substantive  law,  close  issues  bring 
flve-to-four  decisions  that  do  not  Invariably 
■how  the  majority  to  have  been  absolutely, 
much  lees  ev«rlastln{;ly.  In  the  right. 

A  fair  test  of  the  value  of  Holdsworth's 
History  would  seem  rather  to  be  this:  Where 
would  lawyers  be  If  It  had  never  been  writ- 
ten? And  where  woxild  general  historians  be? 
The  obvious  answer  to  both  questions  Is  that 
both  groups  would  be  floundering — and  far 
lees  capable  of  even  starting  on  their  prob- 
lems.*^ On  that  basis  Holdsworth's  History 
stands  not  only  as  a  monumental  but  as  an 
Incomparable  work,  quite  without  any  com- 
petitor. And  surely  It  Is  no  denigration  of  its 
scope  to  recognize  that  there  will  always  be 
ample  aoope  for  future  monographs  to  deal 
with  what  Holdsworth  omitted  or  with  what 
he  did  not  in  every  respect  sulflclently  or 
deflmtively  cover. 

Nearly  eighty  years  ago,  Maltland  entitled 
his  Inaugural  lecture  as  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England,  "Why  the  History 
of  English  Law  la  Not  Written"."  Today  that 
history  has  been  written,  superbly  written, 
packed  with  much  learning  simply  unavail- 
able elsewhere,  clearly  deUneatlng  over 
nearly  a  mlllenlum  and  a  half,  from  a.d.  449 
to  A.D.  1875,  the  progress  of  the  common  law 
and  of  those  strands  of  clvU  law  that  It  ab- 
sorbed. In  1938,  Holdsworth  wrote  that  "Five 
books  stand  out  preeminently  In  the  his- 
tory of  English  law — Glanvlll,  Bracton,  lit- 
tleton.  Coke,  and  Blackstone." "  By  1966 
Holdsworth's  completed  history  has  increased 
the  number  of  the  preeminent  books  to  six. 

We  In  the  United  States  do  not  shlnk  from 
superlatives:  modesty  has  never  been  one  of 
our  outstanding  national  fallings:  we  like 
and  admire  bl^^ness.  It  la,  tberefore,  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  the  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica to  pause  briefly  in  tribute  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  largest,  the  longest  and  Incompar- 
ably the  finest  comprehensive  legal  hlst<»7 
ever  produced,  A  History  of  English  Lavo  by 
Sir  William   Searle  Holdsworth,   OJiI.,   K.C.. 


D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  sometime  Vlnerian  Professor  of 
English  Law  In  the  University  of  Oxford. 


'  Many  of  the  facts  below  are  drawn  from 
the  several  appreciations  of  Holdsworth  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  See  In  Memoriam — Sir 
William  Searle  Holdsworth,  60  L.Q.  Rev.  138- 
159  (1944),  tributes  by  Viscount  Simon,  Lord 
Wright,  Dr.  Stallybrass,  and  Professors  Han- 
bury  and  Goodhart:  Professor  Plucknetfs 
obituary  notice  In  Selden  Society  Volume  61, 
Year  Books  of  11  Edward  II.  of  which  Holds- 
worth  was  coeditor:  30  Phoc.  Bb.  Acad.  411 
(1944),  tributes  by  Professors  Lee  and  Wln- 
fleld:  and  Professor  Goodhart's  memorial 
address,  the  Selden  Society  Lecture  for  1954. 

'  Volumee  1-15,  $14. 65  each:  Volume  16, 
$8.25:  the  complete  set.  $210.  The  Carswell 
Company  of  Toronto  Is  the  sole  American 
agent. 

'Reeves  went  only  through  the  reign  of 
Elzabeth  I.  Hale  died  in  1675,  and  Black- 
stone's  historical  passages  are  uniformly  un- 
reliable. 

♦  19  L.Q.  Rev.  335   (1903). 

'  Pollock.  25  L.Q.  Rev.  233  1909) :  Holmes,  25 
L.Q.  Rev.  412  (1909),  reprinted  in  Collected 
Legal  Papers  285  ( 192 1 ) . 

"  For  reviews  readily  accessible  to  American 
lawyers,  see  Plucknett,  38  Habv.  L.  Rev. 
698  (1925),  and  40  Harv.  L.  Rev.  333  (1926). 
Professor  Plucknetfs  own  one-volume  Con- 
cise  HISTOET    OF   THE   COMMON    LAW    (5th    ed. 

1956)  was  characterized  by  Holdsworth's  as 
"the  best  short  History  of  English  Law",  65 
L.Q.  Rev.  at  235  (1939). 

■  See  the  long  review  of  these  volumee  by 
Professor  E.  C.  S.  Wade  In  56  L.Q.  Rev.  250 
(1939).  The  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  does 
not  disclose  any  other  reviews  of  Volumes  10, 
11  and  12  In  a  legal  Journal. 

'  Compare  the  manuscript  passage  ap- 
pended to  Professor  Goodhart's  memorial  lec- 
ture, supro  note  1,  with  the  ultimate  text  at 
15  Holdsworth  1. 

•  See  prefaces  to  Volume  13  at  page  vill  and 
to  Volume  14  at  page  v. 

'"  Profeeeor  Goodhart's  memorial  lecture, 
supra  note  1,  at  U. 

"  1  Holdsworth  (7th  ed.  1956) . 

"Criminal  Justice  Act,  1948,  11  &  12  Geo. 
6.  c.  58,  i  30. 

"Casus  Placitorum  (Seldom  Society,  Vol. 
66)  xllx-lvl,  xc-xciv;  see  46  A.B.A.J.  at  pages 
614-615  (1960). 

"  5  Holdsworth  423-493. 

'•  J.  H.  Plumb.  Engu^nd  in  the  Eighteenth 
CENTrrRT  216  (Vol.  7  of  The  Pelican  History 
of  England.  1950) . 

!•  12  HotDSWORTH  237-297. 

'■  12  HoiDSWORTH  464-660. 

"  59  Geo.  3,  c.  46. 

»  3  &  4  WIU,  4,  c.  27,  i i  36-39. 

"  13  HotDSWOBTH  41-133. 

"  13  Holdsworth  595-638. 

"  Si    Tnonumentum    requiris,    circumspice. 

"  Of  Holdsworth's  other  volumes,  perhaps 
those  of  most  enduring  significance  are  Some 
Lessons  fiom  Cub  Legal  History  ( 1928) ,  The 
Historians  or  Anglo-American  Law  (1928), 
Some  Makers  or  English  Law  (1938).  and, 
preeminently,  his  delightful  classic.  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  Legal  Historian  (1928)  .  For  a 
perceptive  review  of  the  last-named  work 
that  captures  much  of  the  flavor  of  the  origi- 
nal, most  lawyers  must  rely  on  Professor 
Chafee's  engaging  comments  at  42  Habv.  L. 
Rev.  286  (1928)  because  the  book  itself  is  out 
of  print,  and  because  the  publisher,  with 
that  perverse  stubbornness  that  so  often  In- 
fects university  presses,  has  never  seen  fit  to 
reprint. 

"  Year  Books  of  10  Edward  II  (Selden  So- 
ciety, Volume  62)  and  Year  Books  of  10  Ed- 
ward II  (Belden  Society,  Volume  64),  Jomt 
editor  with  Miss  M.  D.  Legge;  Year  Books  of 
11  Edwari  II  (Selden  Society,  Volume  61), 
Joint  editor  with  Professor  J.  P.  CJollas. 

"Arthur  Agarde  read  the  early  plea  rolls 
of   the   Court  of  King's  Bench  during  the 


reign  of  Quean  Elizabeth,  the  last  man  to  do 
so  until  Professor  George  O.  Sayles  thret 
centuries  later.  The  latter  has  published  su 
volumes  of  Select  Cases  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  under  the  first  three  Edwawls 
(Selden  Society,  Volumes  66,  67,  68.  74,  76 
and  82)  and  has  a  seventh  In  the  press,  to 
extend  through  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V  In  1422.  See  52  A.B.A.J.  859  (1966). 
The  records  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleat 
are  even  more  voluminous:  see  M.  H.\stings. 
The  Court  or  Common  Pleas  in  Fifteenth 
Centurt  England  (1947) . 

"".  .  .  many  of  the  ultra-blue  passages  in 
the  manuscript  were  modified  (though  some 
purple  patches  of  p>olitlcal  Toryism  remain) 
as  a  result  of  the  tactful  criticism  of  Holds- 
worth's  great  friend.  Dr.  Hazel,  who  read  tlie 
proofs  of  the  whole  twelve  volumes."  Df. 
W.  T.  S.  Stallybrass,  60  L.Q.  Rev.  at  151-152 
(1944).  Dr.  A.  E.  W.  Hazel  was  at  first  All 
Souls  Reader  in  English  Law  at  Oxford  and 
then  Principal  of  Jesus  College  there,  dying 
less  than  a  year  after  Holdsworth. 

"^  "It  is  the  greatest  of  the  blots  upon  the 
system  introduced  in  1832  that  It  substituted 
uniformity  for  variety,  and  threw  away  tlie 
greatest  of  the  safeg-uards  af^ainst  the  gradual 
Introduction  of  a  democratic  representation 
which,  in  effect,  disfranchises  the  most  en- 
lightened classes,  and  thus  introduces  a  vul- 
garity of  tone  Into  the  discussion  of  public 
business,  which  tends  to  lower  the  political 
ability  of  the  nation."  10  Holdsworth  565- 
566.  For  other  p>afsage8  to  the  same  effect, 
see  10  id.  603-603,  and  13  id.  267-258. 

"  "The  att«mpt  which  all  democracies  malt 
to  attain  socialistic  Ideals  necessarily  malcet 
the  machinery  of  government  far  more  ccan- 
plex:  and  at  the  same  time  the  decline  in 
the  abilities  of  many  of  those  whom  democ- 
racy accepts  as  Its  leaders  makes  them  leei 
competent  to  control  it.  For  these  reasons  the 
trained  bureaucracy,  who  alone  know  how 
to  work  it,  tend  to  gain  more  power.  In  fact, 
unless  they  took  this  power  and  kept  it  the 
realization  of  the  socialist  ideals  of  t 
democracy  would  be  Impossible."  14  Holds- 
worth  138.  "Nor  has  elementary  education 
proved  to  be  a  remedy;  for  It  has  produced 
an  electorate  which  Is  sufficiently  literate 
to  be  deluded  by  specious  argument,  and 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  literate  to  dis- 
criminate between  arguments  which  are  spe- 
cious and  those  which  are  sound."  Id.  at  159. 

■  "It  Is  true  that,  even  In  these  democratic 
days,  distinguished  descent  and  noble  con- 
nections confer  advantages.  The  son,  or 
even  the  grandson,  of  a  great  statesman  or  t 
distinguished  peer,  starts  political  life  with 
many  advantages  over  a  man  of  equal  or 
even  greater  abilities  and  undistinguished 
descent.  And  it  Is  probably  good  for  the  state 
that  this  should  be  so:  for  to  the  advantage 
of  ability  is  added  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tion In  an  environment  which,  by  reason 
of  Its  contact  with  affairs,  can  convey,  al- 
most Insensibly,  an  education  In  the  art  ol 
their  practlcBl  conduct."  10  Holdsworth  613. 

"[The  House  of  Lords]  oan  stUl  criticize, 
amend,  and  delay:  and  becavise  the  abilities 
and  experiences  of  many  of  Its  prominent 
members  are  superior  to  those  of  the  politi- 
cians whom  a  democracy  accepts  a.s  its  lead- 
ers, its  debates  are  often  more  instructive 
than  those  of  the  House  of  Commons."  14 
id.  152:  and  see  13  id.  259,  accord. 

» "For  the  researcher  In  law,  the  Hisforj 
will  nearly  always  be  found  useful  as  » 
startlng-pKJint.  For  several  reasons  it  cannot 
be  either  exhaustive  or  conclusive  of  the  mat- 
ter in  hand."  Professor  P.  H.  Wlnfield,  SO 
Proc.  Br.  Acao.  at  420   (1944). 

«'  "No  one  can  appreciate  so  well  the  mag- 
nitude and  dlfflculty  of  this  achievement  u 
those  who  undertook  research  in  law  before 
Holdsworth  had  begun  the  publlcatlc«  << 
these  twelve  volumes."  /Wd.  at  419. 

B]   Collected  Papers  480   (1911). 

»  Holdsworth,  Some  Maxcrs  or  ENOUn 
Law  66  ( 1933) . 
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Legislative  Qnettionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
third  consecutive  year  I  have  invited 
constituents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Tennessee  to  participate  In  a 
legislative  questionnaire.  Though  it  is 
impossible  to  list  all  important  legisla- 
tive questions  on  such  a  poll,  I  try  to 
choose  those  which  I  feel  are  of  greatest 
concern  both  to  my  district  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  response  this 
questionnaire  meets.  Last  year  about 
12,000  individuals  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaires, and  this  year  some  18,000 
persons  participated. 

The  basic  reason  behind  the  poll  Is  to 
find  out  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
results  of  the  1967  questionnaire.  Compi- 
lation was  done  by  an  independent  elec- 
tronic data  processing  company,  and  as 
can  be  noted,  the  company  has  worked 
out  the  answers  on  a  percentage  basis: 
[Answers  In  percent) 

1.  Do  you  think  we  should  continue  our 
spending  on  the  "war  on  poverty?" 

Yes 25 

No 69 

No  opinion 6 

2.  Should  we  do  away  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities? 

Yes 15 

No 68 

No  opimon 17 

3.  Do  you  think  President  Johnson's  new 
domestic  programs  have  helped  the  people 
ol  this  coimtry? 

Yes 22 

No 65 

No  opinion 13 

4.  Would  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
from  21  to  18  years? 

Yes 47 

No 50 

No  opinion 3 

5.  Do  you  favor  combining  the  Dei>artments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  Into  a  single  De- 
partment of  Business  and  Labor? 

Yes 40 

No __.  31 

No  opinion 29 

6.  Do  you  favor  increasing  Social  Secur- 
ity benefits  providing  i^loes  not  require  an 
Increase  in  Social  Security  payroll  deduc- 
tions? 

Y«» 70 

No 22 

No  opinion J" I     8 

7.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  Social  Secur- 
ity benefits  which  would  Increase  your  pay- 
roll deductions  for  Social  Security? 

3" 26 

?» 64 

no  opinion 10 

8.  The  present  draft  law  expires  June  30  of 
W"  year.   Do   you   feel    that    the    Selective 


J- 


Service  law  as  it  now  operates  is  fair  to  all 
{)ersons? 

Yes    27 

No 62 

No  opimon 11 

9.  Would  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
regulat*  the  sale  of  firearms? 

Yes 43 

No 51 

No  opinion 6 

10.  Do  you  favor  expansion  of  East- West 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  countries? 

Yes 26 

No 65 

No  opinion   g 

11.  Do  you  favor  limiting  foreign  Imports 
of  certain  agricultural  products  such  as  dairy 

and  meat? 

Yes 72 

No 20 

No  opinion 8 

12.  Concerning  Vietnam  President  John- 
son said  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
on  January  10:  "We  have  chosen  to  flght 
a  limited  war  In  Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to 
prevent  a  larger  war.  I  wish  I  could  report 
to  you  that  the  conflict  Is  almost  over.  This 
I  cannot  do.  We  face  more  cost,  more  loss, 
more  agony.  Far  the  end  is  not  yet.  .  .  ." 
Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action  do 
you  favor?  (check  one) 

(o)   Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces? 7 

(b)  Continue  our  present  course? 6 

(c)  Increased    ground,    air    and    naval 

forces  sufficient  to  Insure  complete 
control  of  Soputh  Vietnam  in  the 
shortest  p>ossibIe  time? 63 

(d)  Cessation    of    bombing    In    North 

Vietnam? i 

(e)  No   Increase   in    grovmd    forces,   but 

increased  use  of  air  and  sea  power 
against  North  Vietnam  and  supply 

routes  to  the  South? 20 

(/)   No  opinion?.. 14 


Senior  Citizens'  Day  in  Shrub  Oak,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
1967,  the  senior  class  of  Lakeland  High 
School  in  Shrub  Oak,  N.Y..  held  Its 
second  Senior  Citizens'  Day.  On  that  oc- 
casion, various  senior  citizens  who  are 
members  of  the  community  appeared  at 
the  school  and  took  part  In  classroom 
discussions  with  the  students.  This  year 
and  last  year  the  occasion  was  a  great 
success  and  did  much  to  promote  under- 
standing between  the  older  and  younger 
generations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
press  releases  concerning  Senior  Citi- 
zens' Day  is  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
releases  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senior   CrrizENs'   D.at   at   Lakeland   High 
School 
"Why  should  older  people  complain  about 
short  skirts   worn   by   teenagers   today?   Or 
about   'wild'    teen   dances?   Didn't  you   have 


a  'swinging'  time  in  the  20's  with  short 
skirts,   wild  parties,  and  zany  dances?" 

Thus  went  the  exchange  between  a  Lake- 
land High  School  senior  In  Room  205  at 
tlie  high  school  today  as  she  questioned  one 
of   the   Senior   Citizens   visiting  her   classes. 

Today  was  Senior  Citizen's  Day  at  the 
school  and  seventeen  of  the  "older"  citizens 
from  the  l,akeland  community  and  surround- 
ing areas  appeared  in  the  twelfth  grade 
American  history  sections.  Mr.  Paul  Lelth. 
President  of  the  Senior  Citizens'  Club  of 
Crompond.  worked  out  the  visitation  in  co- 
operation with  staff  members  Mr.  Michael 
Lane,  Mr.  James  Walker,  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley, 
Mr.  Roland  O'Neal,  and  the  principal,  Mr. 
Merritt  Lindsey. 

"I  think  seniors  in  high  school  are  old 
enough  to  decide  for  themselves  as  to  the 
length  of  skirts,"  said  one  of  the  visiting 
ladies. 

When  asked  what  type  of  life  a  retired 
person  led.  Mr.  David  Gordon  noted  that  he 
was  on  the  go  from  slightly  after  6  ajn.  to 
11  p  m.  Several  of  the  seniors  were  amazed 
at  the  vitality  of  their  guests,  a  point  that 
was  re-enforced  when  Mr.  L«ith  remarked 
"you  can  be  70  years  young,  or  40  years  old." 

The  graduating  class  waa  challenged  to 
review  the  stereotypes  of  what  it  means  to  be 
elderly  and  to  face  the  candor  of  several 
Senior  Citizens.  Mrs.  Chester  Rick  asked  her 
youthful  hosts  not  to  Ije  set  in  their  ways, 
but  to  be  active  In  community  affairs,  "so 
you  won't  leave  the  world  with  as  many  of 
the  problems  as  you've  inherited  from  us." 

In  evaluating  the  second  annual  Senior 
Citizens'  Day  at  Lekeiand,  Mr.  Paul  Lelth 
observed  that  "there  was  great  Interest  dis- 
played in  all  classes  by  both  students  and 
Senior  Citizens.  The  history  department  is 
to  be  praised  highly  for  arranging  this  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Day.  I  hope  that  other  school 
districts  will  establish  a  similar  discussion 
next  May  during  Senior  Citizens'  month." 

Mrs.  Paxxl  Lelth.  Secretary  of  the  Senior 
Citizens'  Club  of  Crompond,  concluded  that 
she  "was  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  stu- 
dents' understanding  of  the  problems  of  old- 
er people." 

Approximately  20O  students  participated  in 
the  program  with  the  17  Senior  Citizens. 
Miss  Eleanor  Coccocia.  Chairman  of  the 
Homemaking  Department,  served  coffee  and 
cake  to  the  guests  between  classes  with  the 
assistance  of  students  in  the  home  economics 
courses.  Those  Senior  Citizens  in  attendance 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lelth,  Mrs.  Chester  Rick, 
Mr.  David  Gordon,  Mrs.  William  Vulcan.  Mr. 
Louis  Levy,  Mrs.  Mar>-  Slater.  Mr.  Philip 
Shindelman.  Mr.  Joseph  Rincione,  Mrs.  Lee 
Shankman.  Mr.  Charles  Terr.  Mrs.  Charles. 
Mrs.  John  Baluff,  Mr.  Max  Halpern.  Presi- 
dent of  Mahopac  Seniors.  Mrs.  Max  Halpern, 
Mr.  Lee  Shankman 

"What  Can  Teenagers  Look  Forward  To  by 
the  Year  2000?  What  is  Old?  How  can  we 
close  the  gap  between  the  Young  and  Old?" 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
form  the  basis  of  discussion  in  nine  twelfth 
grade  American  history  cl.isses  on  PVlday, 
May  5th  at  the  Lakeland  High  School  be- 
tween students  and  senior  citizens.  The  dis- 
cussion is  being  held  in  recognition  of  na- 
tional   Senior   Citizens   Month. 

Mr.  Paul  Lelth,  F^resident  of  the  Senior 
Citizens  Club  of  Crompond.  and  the  Lake- 
land teachers.  Mrs.  Julia  Bradley,  Mr.  Michael 
Lane  and  Mr.  James  Walker,  are  working 
out  the  details  for  the  visit  by  senior  citizens. 
Over  200  students  and  about  a  dozen  senior 
citizens  will  particip>ate  In  the  exchange  of 
views  about  old  and  young.  A  mimeographed 
five-page  outline  prepared  by  Mr.  Lelth  will 
be  given  as  background  material  to  each 
student  and  visiting  senior  citizen  prior  to 
May   5  th. 
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This  Is  the  second  year  for  siich  an  obserr- 
pnce.  Last  year  a  similar  discussion  took 
place  on  May  24th  in  ten  12th  grade  history 
clnsses.  with  splendid  results.  Congressman 
Rich.^.rd  L.  Ottinger  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  20,  1966,  news  stories 
<  n  the  discussion  from  the  Peekskil!  Evening 
Star  and  the  Pat-ent  Trader.  The  Congress- 
rian  called  It  "One  of  the  most  unique  ob- 
fcrvances  of  Senior  Citizens  Month  through- 
out the  United  States"  and  "a  highly  suc- 
CMsfu!  program." 

On  the  morning  of  May  5th,  discussions 
\\  ;U  take  place  In  two  classes  from  8:02-8:44; 
t  iree  classes  from  10:20-11:02:  and  one  class 
from  11:40-12:20.  In  the  afternoon,  one  class 
from  1:06-1:50;  and  one  class  from  1:54- 
2:. 36. 

Any  senior  citizen,  retired  or  employed, 
whether  or  not  they  be  members  of  the 
Crompond  Club,  who  wish  to  participate  or 
attend,  should  contact  Mr.  Paul  Leith  at 
tA  8-9549. 

Mr.  RoL.\KD  Paucher. 


Draft  Reform  and  a  Volunteer  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Dratt  Retorm  and  a  Volunteer  Army 
(Remarks  delivered  by  Congressman  Brock 
Adaks,     University     of     Washington,     April 

21,  1967) 

The  present  Selective  Service  Act  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30.  1967.  Nearly  everyone  agrees 
there  wlU  be  an  extension  In  some  form 
or  other  of  the  Government's  authority 
to  draft  men  for  military  service.  I  want  to 
discuss  this  with  you  today  since  I  expect 
to  Introduce  legislation  to  refom  the  present 
draft  laws  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  reform  the  draft  rather  than  simply  ex- 
tend the  present  law. 

I  suggested  some  general  principles  of 
draft  reform  In  February  of  this  year  and 
today  I  would  like  to  make  some  speclflc 
proposals.  Each  of  you  is  deeply  Involved 
with  this  problem  today  and  In  the  near 
tomorrow  you  will  be  responsible  for  some- 
one else's  future. 

I.   AIIEUCA'S  rUTUEI   MIUTAaT   STRUCTURE 

I  would  like  to  outline  today  a  two-step 
program  starting  with  draft  reform  and 
calmlnatlng  In  the  creation  of  a  combination 
Army.  America's  future  military  structure 
should  not  be  determined  by  past  Inertia  but 
Instead  by  examining  our  foreign  policy 
goals  against  a  background  of  the  presently 
existing  nuclear  confrontation  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  dealing  with 
the  draft  and  the  future  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  la  the  tendency  ol  the  military 
Structure  In  a  democracy  to  run  along  on  in- 
ertia rather  than  planned  development.  In 
relatively  peaceful  periods,  Americans  have 
not  wajited  to  develop  or  plan  an  orderly 
military  structure  since  we  have  not  been  in- 
terested in  conquest  and  our  whole  tradition 
has  been  to  avoid  professional  militarism  as 
a  nation.  We  have  relied  upon  the  oceans 
cad  our  allies  to  give  us  time  to  create  the 
Citizen-soldier  for  defense.  In  periods  of 
emergency,  we  generally  found  that  oxir  ex- 
1  ting  peacetime  military  system  was  out- 
dated. We  generally  tended  to  fight  the  "lart 
war "  during  the  early  stages  of  a  war.  This 


obvious  type  obsolescence  of  past  American 
armies  h;is  been  avoided  In  the  last  few 
years  becavise  of  the  continued  confronta- 
tion in  the  cold  war. 

The  l.^ck  of  obvious  obeolescence  (sucli  as 
outdated  guns,  tanlcs,  planes,  etc.)  has  ob- 
scured from  the  American  public  the  fact 
that  parts  of  our  military  system  are  in  fact 
still  moving  to  a  great  degree  on  Inertia, 
and  we  Fh:juld  carefully  examine  what  we 
need  as  well  as  what  we  have. 

The  draft  Is  the  most  glaring  example  of  a 
part  of  the  sy.-tem  being  overlooked  and  be- 
coming outdated  and  Inadequate. 

First,  let  tls  discuss  correcting  the  present 
draft  system,  and  second,  the  creation  of  a 
new  system  for  the  future. 

Why  do  wa  need  a  new  system?  The  strug- 
gle in  Viet  Nam  has  shown  the  necessity  for 
having  military  force  available.  We  have  met 
this  by  eciuipplng.  moving  and  maintaining 
a  conventional  World  War  Il-type  subscrip- 
tion Army  into  the  field.  Tills  expense  has 
been  incredible:  the  drain  on  our  economy 
severe.  We  are  learning  new  military  tech- 
niques but  o\iT  structure  is  based  on  World 
W.ir  II  conoepts.  Tlie  stresses  and  strains 
cf  the  NATO  alliance  show  that  most  of  our 
allies  no  longer  believe  that  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  con?entional  military  invasion  in 
Kurope  and  that  deployment  of  large  num- 
bers of  troops  in  a  standing  army  is  out- 
moded in  an  age  where  nuclear  weapons  are 
available.  I  doubt  If  there  is  a  single  mili- 
tary strategist  on  either  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  believes  it  would  be  feasible  to 
mobilize  and  strike  with  a  conventional  mili- 
tary force  of  men.  tanks,  planes,  etc.  against 
a  country  or  group  of  countries  that  had 
available  nuclear  weapons  to  use  against  such 
a  force. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  will 
be  involved  in  America's  future  for  the  next 
two  or  three  decades  should  start  planning 
today  to  develop  a  realistic  defense  force  for 
America.  The  nuclear  confrontation  is  an 
established  fact. 

The  non  nuclear  military  forces  necessary 
to  defend  America  and  meet  the  commit- 
ments required  by  our  foreign  poUcv  should 
be  examined  in  terms  of  what  is  needed  and 
how  to  produce  it.  Obviouslv  this  forces  size 
and  skills  should  change  through  the  years 
as  the  world  (hopefully)  Improves  and  oiu- 
goals  change.  So  where  do  we  start? 

n.    THE    NEED    FOB    DRAFT    REFORM 

Our  first  task  is  to  modernize  the  draft 
law  system  and  apply  It  to  today's  popula- 
tion and  problems.  At  the  present  time  4.084 
draft  boards  classify  and  select  under  broad 
uncertain  guidelines  340,000  men  a  year  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  26  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Each  year  2  million  young  men  reach  the 
age  of  18  and  register  for  the  draft.  The  first 
point  to  be  considered  U  that  our  annual 
draft  calls  during  the  massive  Viet  Nam 
buildup  are  only  340.000  men,  and  these  calls 
are  expected  to  fall  to  200.000  men  at  the 
most  once  the  buildup  for  Viet  Nam  Is  com- 
pleted. This  means  only  1  man  In  5  Is  needed. 

Under  the  present  system  each  State  Is 
allocated  a  quota  based  not  upon  Its  popu- 
lation, but  upon  its  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tion's eligible  men  classified  available  by  the 
local  boards  for  induction.  A  State  with  In- 
efficient draft  boards  which  have  not 
promptly  claesified  its  registrants  will  ob- 
^.■■UBly  have  relatively  fewer  men  classified 
and  therefore  will  receive  draft  calls  for 
fewer    men. 

The  State  quota  Is  divided  among  the 
local  boards  In  the  State  and  they  decide 
whether  the  registrants  meet  certain  men- 
tal and  physical  qualifications  (which  have 
remained  restrlctively  high  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  military  to  spend  time  on 
more  difficult  cases),  and  determine  student 
and  occupational  deferments  on  a  "crazy- 
quilt"  basis.   The  test  for  an  occupational 
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deferment  Is  any  work  "found  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  national  health. 
safety  or  interest."  and  the  student  defer- 
ments are  detemiincd  by  the  local  board  ap- 
plying the  test  of  wliether  the  college  defer- 
ment was  nccesenry  in  view  of  the  "national 
health,  safety  or  interest."  The  tests  insti- 
gated March  31.  I96G.  can  be  a  guideline  to 
put  yovi  in  but  dont  h.Tve  to  keep  you  out. 

As  might  b«  expected,  this  system  has 
produced  some  very  bad  results.  A  man  when 
he  registers  retains  his  original  board  even 
though  he  may  move,  and  this  can  proUuce 
a  result  wheraby  two  men  holding  uien- 
tical  jobs,  living  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
may  find  one  being  drafted  with  the  other 
being  deferred  het^ause  of  his  work.  P.  r  ex- 
ample, recently  a  young  pilot  for  an  airline 
which  carries  subsUmtial  cargo  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  classified  ehglijie 
for  the  draft  by  his  local  boajd.  whereas 
two  other  pil(.>ts  for  the  same  airline,  each 
with  less  e.xperience  than  the  first  pilot, 
were  given  deferments  because  their  vork 
was  deemed  critical  to  the  national  interest 
by  their  local  board. 

The  problem  is  further  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  certain  draft  boards  have 
sufficient  volunteers  that  they  only  need  to 
draft  a  very  fe^v.  and  therefore  deferments 
are  freely  given  and  no  married  men,  fatiiers 
or  older  men  are  required  to  serve,  wiiilo  in 
other  areas,  such  as  ours,  we  have  round 
recently  that  married  men  were  being 
drafted. 

Without  belaboring  the  point,  it  .'^hould 
be  pointed  out  that  the  educational  de:>r- 
ment  is  treated  by  General  Hershey  as  being 
Just  a  deferment,  since  the  man  who  re- 
ceives one  remains  eligible  for  the  draft  after 
age  26  and  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  35. 
The  statistics  show  that  of  the  26-ye,'ir-oIds 
(both  college  and  noncollege)  registered 
with  the  Selective  Service  in  1964,  Just  under 
one-half  of  the  total  had  not  done  any  mili- 
tary service,  but  of  the  college  graduates, 
three  out  of  five  had  missed  the  service, 
while  of  those  with  high  school  educttions. 
only  two  out  of  five  had  missed. 

I  have  set  forth  these  examples  to  demon- 
strate a  few  of  the  Inequities  existing  in 
the  present  draft  law.  This  is  not  meant  as 
criticism  of  those  who  created  the  original 
law  nor  the  local  t)oards  which  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  it  operate  for  many  yca.'s, 
but  simply  to  jxjint  out  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing a  system  that  was  developed  during 
an  emergency  period  when  it  was  necessary 
to  process  everyone  and  make  them  avail- 
able for  service,  whereas  now  we  have  more 
men  available  than  we  need  and  must  e.'t-ib- 
lish  a  new  system  for  selecting  thofp  who 
will  serve. 

m.    A    aR.*FT    FORM    PROPOSAL 

I  would  propose  the  following  st^ps  to 
modernize  the  clraft: 

1.  All  men  would  register  at  the  age  of  18, 
and  the  present  men  registered  would  be 
placed  in  8  pools — 18 'j  to  19 'i.  19 'i  to  20^2, 
etc.,  through  those  men  25V'2  to  26'2. 

2.  After  a  period  of  two  years,  the  period 
of  draft  liability  should  be  cut  from  the 
present  7-year  span  (.ige  19  to  age  26)  down 
to  four  years  (from  18 '^  to  221^1. 

3.  The  first  group  of  men  drafted  rhould 
be  18 '2  year-olds,  reversing  the  present  pol- 
icy Of  tiiklng  first  the  oldest  men  u;icler  26. 

4.  College  students  whose  draft  defer- 
ments expire  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
top  priority  ^ouj*  as  the  18'4  year-olds  re- 
gardle.ss  of  their  age.  Wlien  the  system  be- 
comes fully  functional  and  all  selections 
can  be  made  at  18 '2,  a  man  will  know  ;ir me- 
diately if  he  Is  to  be  called  and  can  choose 
whether  he  want,s  to  serve  Immediately  or 
after  deferment. 

5.  College  students  if  they  are  chosen  and 
receive  deferments  to  complete  their  studies 
would  not  be  further  deferred  becau.'^e  Uiey 
have  become  married  or  become  fathers 
while  In  college. 


8,  Separate  draft  calls  by  the  4,084  local 
draft  boards  would  be  abolished  and  a  na- 
tional manpower  pool  of  1-A  men  estab- 
lished. 

7.  Men  would  be  chosen  at  random  from  a 
national  pool  of  1-A's  through  use  of  a  ran- 
dom sample  computer.  At  first  this  would 
apply  to  all  men  18','2  to  26 'i,  but  It  is  con- 
templated eventually  this  would  be  mainly 
the  18 'i  year-old  class. 

8.  Local  draft  boards  would  be  required 
to  apply  national  standards  In  deciding 
wlilch  students  receive  deferments  and  which 
civilian  Jobholders  are  deferred  because  their 
work  Is  "critical."  Lcx;al  draft  boards  should 
be  compelled  to  reopen  the  case  of  a  man 
classified  1-A  If  he  submits  new  facts  which 
if  true  would  entitle  him  to  another  draft 
status,  and  he  should  l)e  entitled  to  appeal 
tills  cUissification  within  15  days. 

The  establisliment  of  a  "youngest-first" 
policy  will  as  the  system  goes  into  full  oper- 
ation mean  that  basically  the  entire  man- 
power needs  will  he  met  from  the  18 '2  year- 
old  class,  and  a  man  would  know  prior  to 
entering  college  or  looking  for  employmen'; 
wliether  or  not  he  had  been  chosen. 

I  am  flexible  at  this  point  on  how  this  par- 
ticular "ui-take"  should  work,  but  believe  in 
principle  that  a  man  should  know  at  18 'i 
whether  or  not  he  will  be  required  to  ser\-e. 
and  he  can  choose  whether  or  not  to  apply 
lor  a  deferment. 

A  pool  of  men  large  enough  to  produce 
the  340,000  men  needed  would  be  drawn  each 
year  from  the  2  million  men  reaching  18. 
A  random  sample  would  be  used  to  select  on 
a  fair  basis  the  tol^  pool,  with  a  uniform 
national  standard  being  used  to  provide  for 
the  deferments  or  exemptions  from  service 
M  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 
The  remainder  of  the  men  would  remain  eli- 
gible for  four  years  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional disaster,  but  then  all  of  us  are  prob- 
ably "In"  anyway. 

TV.  THE  COMBINATION   ARMY 

Prom  this  point  forward,  we  should  con- 
sider the  creation  of  a  combination  Army 
of  highly-trained,  career  combat  troops  sup- 
ported by  our  nonvolunteer  conscripted 
force. 

We  would  continue  a  draft-supported 
Army  pool  which  wotild  train  and  supply 
volunteers  to  the  combat  force  and  would 
make  available  men  to  handle  the  support>- 
Ing  rolee  for  the  combat  force  and  provide 
training  for  a  significant  nujnt>er  of  men 
throughout  the  United  States  who  could 
later  serve  In  military  Reserve  units  to  be 
used  in  times  of  national  disaster  or  emer- 
gency in  much  the  same  manner  as  National 
Guard  units  are  presently   available. 

We  must  seriously  consider  our  foreign 
policy  goals  and  the  amount  of  military 
force  we  are  willing  to  use.  We  should  de- 
termine in  advance  our  military  commit- 
ment to  another  country  for  explosive 
"brtish  wars."  If  we  are  going  to  be  required 
to  commit  more  than  100.000  combat  troops, 
perhaps  we  should  renegotiate  our  position. 
This,  of  course,  contemplates  our  having 
avaUable  highly-trained  combat  unlta  that 
are  particularly  directed  toward  speclflc 
miUtary  situations.  such  as  guerrilla 
warfare. 

For  comparable  costs,  you  will  find  that 
to  maintain  oiu-  present  Army  of  1.4  million 
men  it  will  cost  about  4.3  billion  dollars 
In  basic  pay  in  fiscal  year  1968.  On  the  other 
liand.  a  smaller  combination  Army  of  6O0.0O0 
men  in  general  support  and  a  higWy-skllied 
combat  force  of  100.000  men  would  cost  less 
(approximately  3.6  billion  dollars— $2.3  bU- 
Uon  for  the  support  force  and  $1.3  billion 
for  the  combat  force).  This  would  contem- 
plate, for  example,  that  the  volunteer  com- 
bat troops  would  be  paid  at  much  higher 
•JMlc  pay  rates.  For  example,  a  private  In 
P»y  grade  E-l  could  receive  tS.OOO  a  year  as 
compared  with  about  «l.fiOO  a  year  now.  An 
»nny  private  first  class  could  receive  $12,000 


a  year  as  compared  with  about  $2.2(X)  a  year 
now.  A  sergeant  In  pay  grade  El-8  could"  re- 
ceive $19,000  a  year  as  compared  with  about 
$5,400  a  year  now.  Basic  pay  for  officers  could 
be  Increased  also,  but  need  not  be  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  Increases  for  enlisted  men. 
Quarters  allowances  and  subsistence  (food) 
allowances  would  need  to  be  increased  only 
slightly.  The  only  really  significant  increase 
In  costs  would  be  In  an  Individual's  basic 
pay. 

As  you  can  see.  I  am  talking  about  a  true 
career  Army  wiiere  men  will  be  receiving 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  risks  and 
the  life  which  they  expect  to  lead.  I  believe 
we  would  obtain  these  volunteers  mainly 
from  those  trained  in  the  drafted  Army.  The 
numbers  can  be  flexible  as  America's  popu- 
lation and  goals  change  but  the  principle 
would   be  established. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  return  today  to  the 
university,  and  I  look  forward  to  spending 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  with  vou. 


succession    of    Democratic    and    Republican 
chairmen  since  then. 

He  first  came  to  Capitol  TTin  in  1933  as 
executive  secretary  to  Repkresent&tive  Roy  E. 
Ayers  of  Montana.  His  salary  was  $1,800  a 
year.  Now  It  Is  about  $23,000  a  year. 


Commerce  Committee  Chief  Clerk  To 
Leave  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OT   INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  who  have 
SO  long  worked  ■with  Edward  Jarrett, 
known  to  us  all  as  "Eddie,"  will  miss 
his  efficient  work  as  its  chief  clerk  when 
he  retires  from  his  post  after  serving 
continuously  in  that  position  for  25  years. 
His  plans  to  retire  were  announced  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  but  he 
was  persuaded  to  stay  on  until  a  succes- 
sor might  be  secured  and  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  duties  of  the  post. 

The  New  York  Times  earlier  this  year 
carried  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  set- 
ting forth  the  background  of  Mr.  Jar- 
retts  service  and  his  work  on  the 
committee  \^1th  three  Senators  who  be- 
came Vice  Presidents  and  two  of  them 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  accoimt 
may  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
■R-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Panel  Clerk  Since  1942  RETiniNG 

WASHiNGTojf,  January  6. — One  of  the  men 
who  has  kept  the  wheels  of  the  Senate  turn- 
ing for  many  years  has  decided  to  retire. 

He  is  Edward  Jarrett,  who  came  here  from 
Roundup,  Mont.,  In  1933  and  who  has  been 
chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee since  1942. 

Known  on  Capitol  Hill  as  the  dean  of  the 
Senate  clerks,  Mr.  Jarrett  has  won  high  re- 
gard for  the  efficiency  with  which  he  has 
served  as  the  committee's  top  administrative 
officer. 

He  has  supervised  the  committee's  pro- 
fessional Staff,  set  up  lt«  hearings,  handled 
the  scheduling  of  wltnessee,  arranged  for  the 
printing  of  Its  documents,  kept  the  records 
of  its  executive  sessions,  prepared  its  budget, 
handled  press  Inquiries  and  attended  to 
other  duties. 

Mr.  Jarrett  became  chief  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee when  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler. 
Democrat  of  Montana  was  chairman.  Al- 
though he  as  a  Democrat  has  served  under  a 


Red  China  Nuclear  Mystery  Seeks 
Solution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Angli- 
can is  an  unofBcial  publication  of  the 
Church  of  England  In  Sydney,  Australia, 
with.  I  understand,  quit*  liberal  oriented 
editorship.  On  April  27,  1967,  it  published 
an  article  entitled  "Nuclear  Plant  in 
China."  The  authorship  was  attributed  to 
"a  special  correspondent  recently  return- 
ed from  China."  Due  to  the  manner  In 
which  the  author  bobbles  some  elemen- 
tai-y  matters  of  nuclear  physics  I  would 
assume  either  that  he  Is  a  nonsclentist 
or  that  a  nonsclentist  rewrote  the  piece 
before  publication. 

A  stringer  for  McGraw-Hill  Publica- 
tions in  Sydney  clipped  the  piece  and  sent 
It  to  Nucleonics  Weekly.  That  publica- 
tion made  it  available  to  me.  I  turned  It 
over  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  staff  with  the  request  that  AEC 
and  other  Government  agencies  be 
queried  for  Information.  Thus  far  I  have 
received  nothing  meaningful  in  response. 
It  appears  that  this  line  of  Inquiry  is 
proving  fruitless.  I  am  obtaining  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  in  the 
hopes  that  some  enterprising  news  ser\'- 
ice  with  worldwide  connections  wlU  make 
a  rundown  on  the  story,  which  story  Is 
now  spiced  by  a  lotaUy  unofficial  report 
that  at  some  unspecified  time  subsequent 
to  publication  of  the  item  the  office  of  the 
Anglican  was  burgled  and  the  original 
copy  of  the  article  stolen.  Information 
also  has  reached  me  that  the  Australian 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  "quite  un- 
concerned '  about  the  whole  matter. 

The  article  follows : 

Nuclear  Plant  in  China 

( By  a  special  correspondent  recently 

returned  from  China) 

Tlie  Chinese  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  perfected  a  new  gas  centrifuge  process 
for  separating  Uranium  235  and  lighter  Iso- 
topes  from   Uranium. 

The  plant  where  the  new  process  is  em- 
ployed has  been  in  full-scale  operation  for 
six  months.  I  was  permitted  to  inspect  most 
sections  of  the  plant,  which  Is  situated  In 
a  remote  Chinese  Pro%-incc  and  Is  completely 
undetectable   from   the   air. 

The  process  has  proved  much  more  effici- 
ent than  that  earlier  employed  at  the  enor- 
mous gaseous  diffusion  plant  at  Lanchow. 
which  consumes  enormous  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity specially  generated  by  a  hydro-electric 
plant  situated  upstream  in  a  gorge  of  the 
Yellow  River. 

Some  sections  of  the  Lanchow  plant  are 
now  redundant,  and  are  to  be  closed  down. 
The  generating  capacity  which  wlU  then  be 
made  free  is  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
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The  new  process  resulted  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Chou  Pel  Yuan  (who  was  a  poet- 
graduate  research  scientist  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  some  years  ago ) ; 
and  a  colleague  who  took  his  doctorate  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Their  collaborators  on  the  theoretical  side 
Included  Dr.  Tslen  San  Tslang  and  his  wife, 
Peng  Tse  Pri.  Dr.  Tslen  Is  a  former  colleague 
of  Professor  Joliot-Curle. 

Two  further  processes  In  large  plants  on 
which  have  been  In  ot>eratlon  for  ne-arly  a 
year  are  an  electromagnetic. 

Experimental  work  on  a  large  scale  Is  still 
proceeding  on  an  electromagnetic  process. 
A  plutonlum-producing  process,  however,  is 
stated  to  have  been  In  full  operation  for 
nearly  a  year.  I  did  not  see  this  plant. 

A  new  plutonlum-producing  process,  how- 
ever, has  been  In  full  operation  for  nearly 
a  year  In  a  1,500  million  watt  reactor  in  an- 
other concealed  and  remote  area.  This  proc- 
ess is  fundamentally  different  from  that 
\ised  In  the  three  old  reactors  near  Paotaw, 
Inner  Mongolia. 

I  was  not  able  to  see  the  new  plutonlum 
plant.  However,  It  was  stated  that  Its  pro- 
duction is  Eufflclent  now  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  enough  enriched  luraniiun  to  make 
several  fusion  type  bombs  each  year.  The 
first  such  bomb  Is  expected  to  be  tested 
this  year,  and  certainly  before  the  end  of 
19«8. 

The  "Culttiral  Revolution"  hajs  had  no 
effect  on  rocket  development  work,  some  of 
which  I  was  able  to  see  In  western  Kansu, 
near  Chluchan.  The  major  part  of  the  experi- 
mental work,  however,  It  carried  on  in  an 
even  more  remote  area  to  the  North  West, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chlen  Wei  Chang, 
who  trained  at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  Dr.  Wei  Chang  Hua,  who  trained 
at  M.I.T.,  Dr.  Chlen  Hsueh  Shen  and  Dr. 
T.  T.  Shao,  who  returned  only  last  year  from 
Russia. 

R&B   or    UNniO)    STATKS 

The  discovery  of  the  new  iiranlum  ore  de- 
posits In  1965,  together  with  concentrations 
of  other  minerals  which  had  previously  to 
be  Imported,  makes  China  now  wholly  self- 
supporting  and  self-contained  In  the  nuclear 
field. 

The  Advanced  Institute  of  Theoretical 
Physics  and  Mathematics  has  been  com- 
pletely untouched  by  the  "Cultural  Revolu- 
tion". It  Is  now  under  Army  control. 

The  Justification  given  on  all  sides  for 
the  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  national 
Income  to  nuclear  research  falls  Into  two 
categories.  The  first  Is  that  much  of  the 
research  and  work  being  done  will  Increase 
electricity  generating  capacity  and  provide 
the  Increasing  amounts  of  power  demanded 
by  Industry. 

The  major  reason  given,  however,  is  fear 
of  an  attack  with  nuclear  weaf>ons  by  the 
Americans,  the  need  to  have  a  ready  reply, 
and  the  national  refusal  to  bend  to  "nuclear 
blackmail". 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fear  of  America  is 
widespread  and  deep.  It  Is  reflected  not  only 
In  the  controlled  newspapers,  but  even  In 
technical  Journals. 


Confereoce  at  Geneva 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  William  Buckley,  Jr.. 
for  his  article  entitled  "Conference  at 


Geneva,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  June  6,  1967. 

Another  of  those  international  con- 
ferences called  by  Robert  Hutchins  to 
celebrate  the  injunctions  for  peace  con- 
tained in  the  papal  encycUcal,  "Pacem 
in  Terris."  was  held  in  Geneva  recently, 
Mr.  Buckley  informs  us.  Like  the  one 
organized  by  Mr.  Hutchins  in  New  York 
several  years  ago.  this  conference  de- 
veloped primarily  into  a  forum  for  criti- 
cizing the  United  States. 

Incrediljly,  at  this  meeting,  however, 
reports  Mr.  Buckley,  a  pro-American, 
Porter  McKeever,  penetrated  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins' security  arrangements  and  actually 
defended  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McKeever  said: 

Let's  grant  that  bombing  North  Vietnam 
is  of  doubtful  military  value  and  is  clearly 
a  political  liability.  But  grant  also  that  no 
falrminded  person  can  doubt  that  we  want 
to  get  out  Of  Southeast  Asia  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

My  gratitude  and  respects  go  to  Mr. 
Porter  McKeever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Buckley's  article  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

Conference  at  Geneva 
(By  William  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Somebody  put  one  over  on  Robert  Hutch- 
Ins.  Incredibly,  a  pro-American  penetrated 
Mr.  Hutchins"  security  arrangements  at  Ge- 
neva and  actually  defended  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam.  Apparently  Mr.  Hutchins 
was  left  speechless.  Tho  not  for  long. 
He  retaliated  by  accusing  the  pro-American 
of  ha\-lng  Imputed  hypocrisy  to  the  members 
of  Mr.  Hutchins'  International  Conference 
to  Hate  America,  and  he  lodged  a  "formal 
protest." 

It  is  not  clear  to  whom  this  formal  protest 
is  directed.  Formal  protests  from  Robert 
Hutchins  are  usually  directed  to  God.  since 
no  lesser  being  could  possibly  remake  the 
world  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  exact- 
ing Mr.  Hutchins.  This  was  another  one  of 
those  international  conferences,  called  to 
celebrate  the  Irenlc  injunctions  of  the  papal 
encycUcal.  Pacem  In  Terris.  Like  the  one 
in  New  York  a  couple  years  ago.  also  orga- 
nized by  Mr  Hutchins.  it  developed  primar- 
ily into  a  forum  for  criticizing  the  United 
States. 

The  American  who  finally  couldn't  stand 
it  any  longer  is  Porter  McKeever.  executive 
vice-president  of  the  United  Nations  Associa. 
tlon  of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  sat  here"  said  Mr.  McKeever,  "and 
heard  words  like  'savage.'  'brutal',  'uncivi- 
lized.' applied  to  a  country  which  has  poured 
its  human  and  material  resources  into  the 
hands  of  others  on  a  scale  for  which  his- 
tory has  no  precedent."  Let's  grant,  said  Mr. 
McKeever.  "that  bombing  North  Vietnam  Is 
of  doubtful  military  value  and  is  clearly  a 
political  liability."  But  grant  also  that  "no 
fair-minded  person  can  doubt  that  we  want 
to  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia  as  fast  as  we 
can." 

But  where  do  you  find  fair-minded  peo- 
ple? They  do  not  tend  to  congregate  at  Mr. 
Hutchins"  zoo  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  where 
at  the  taxpayers'  expyense.  he  collects  the 
cranks,  and  publishes  their  misgivings  about 
the  United  States.  Who,  for  Instance,  do  you 
suppose  Mr.  Hutchins  selected  to  head  the 
panel  of  scientists  at  the  conference  In  Ge- 
neva? None  other  than  Dr.  Linus  Pauling, 
the  Stakhanovite  fellow  traveller. 

Dr.  Pauling  condemned  "the  murder  of 
tens  of  thoiusands.  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men.  women  and  children  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam"  He  means,  of  co\irse.  men,  women, 


and  children  "murdered"  by  the  United 
States.  Men.  women  and  children  murdered 
by  communists  don't  figure  in  Dr.  Pauling'* 
moral  arithmetic.  The  United  Stales.  Dr 
Pauling  explained  In  the  exact  scleniiiic  lan- 
guage which  has  won  him  two  Nobel  prizes 
is  "carrying  on  a  cruel  and  vicious  attack  oa 
a  poor,  small,  weak  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world." 

Vietnam  does  that  to  people,  makes  educa- 
tors simpletons,  scientists  sloppy,  rhetori- 
cians clumsy. 

Europeans  who  conclude  that  the  United 
States  is  quite  mad.  or  quite  right.  Who — ex- 
cept  Americans — would  countenance  Mr. 
Hutchins  and  his  eplgoni.  at  a  moment 
when  our  casualty  lists  mount  to  three 
thousand  dead  and  wounded  in  a  single 
week.  Silence  him?  Certainly  not.  and  any. 
way  how  do  you  turn  off  the  Niagara  Palls? 
But  surely  other  countries  would  show  a 
more  universal  contempt  for  the  cliaracter 
of  such  criticism  as  Mr.  Hutchins  sponsors. 
which  requires,  in  order  to  humor  it.  tile 
explicit  conviction  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
a  witless  sadist. 


Clearing  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  full  page 
advertisement  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  with  the  headline 
"We'd  Like  To  Clear  the  Air."  The  ad, 
of  course,  deals  with  the  serious  and  far- 
reaching  health  problem  facing  each  of 
us  today — air  pollution.  Naturally,  there 
are  many  companies  who  have  attempted 
to  develop  or  who  are  currently  devel- 
oping commercial  devices  designed  to 
lessen  the  pollutants  emitted  In  the  air 
by  automobiles,  one  of  the  major  culprits 
in  the  air  pollution  problem.  However, 
one  man  with  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  public  service  has  manufactured  such 
a  device  and  has  offered  a  number  of 
them  absolutely  free  of  charge  to  such 
agencies  as  the  police  department,  the 
fire  department.  Con  Edison,  and  the 
like  for  their  motor  vehicles. 

That  man  Is  Mr.  Abe  Shikes,  president 
of  Aurora  Plastics  Corp.  of  West  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  N.Y. 

I  had  occasion  to  personally  visit  with 
Abe  Shikes,  president  of  Aurora,  to  In- 
vestigate and  check  on  this  new  anti- 
smog  automobile  system.  In  checking  the 
technicalities  involved,  I  found  that  Vac- 
U-Tron  was  a  permanent  and  fully  .sealed 
crankcase  emission  control  system  and 
that  chemically  it  was  the  only  system 
that  reduces  the  emission  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  the  substance  that  does  most  of 
the  damage. 

But  the  important  thing  to  know  b 
that  Mr.  Shikes  and  his  company  are 
discharging  their  responsibilities  not 
just  to  their  stockholders,  but  to  the 
public  at  large.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Shikes  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  an  good  citizens  and  our  gov- 
ernment for  his  enlightened  concept  of 
public  service  in  foregoing  any  com- 
mercial reward  In  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  this  ir;portant  new  concept  In 
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gnog  control  to  be  fully  tested  jjy  vari- 
ous dvic  and  private  automobile  fleets. 

This  is  the  kind  of  public  spirited  ac- 
tion which  has  often  made  the  United 
States  the  focal  point  of  free  enterprise 
gnd  It  Is  typical  that  this  patriotic  citi- 
zen Is  a  20th-century  Horatio  Alger. 

Bom  in  Russia  in  1908,  Mr.  Shikes 
went  out  Into  the  world  at  age  13,  and 
today  he  heads  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  hobby  products. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  ultimately  in  lit- 
erally clearing  the  air,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Abe  Shikes  and 
our  free  enterprise  system. 


Espionage  Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  has  Just 
completed  the  third  in  a  series  of  public 
hearings  on  the  conduct  of  espionage 
within  the  United  States  by  sigents  of 
foreign  Comjnunist  governments.  The 
three  witnesses  who  have  testified  thus 
far  have  all  had  first  hand  knowledge  of 
Communist  espionage  operations,  gained 
by  direct  contact  with  Soviet  agents. 
Each  one,  after  completing  his  testi- 
mony, has  made  a  statement  concerning 
what  we  in  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  could  learn  from  his  experi- 
ence. 

The  first  witness,  Mr.  John  Huminik, 
Is  a  scientist  and  businessman  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  defense  indus- 
try In  and  around  Washington,  D.C.  He 
is  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgy and  in  various  technical  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  space  and  rocketry  programs. 
Mr.  Huminik  was  contacted  at  least  75 
times  by  various  Soviet  agents  who  of- 
fered him  "very  good  prices  for  any  in- 
foimation  that  you  could  give  to  our 
Government."  He  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  FBI  In  uncovering  the  clandes- 
tine espionage  activities  of  a  highly 
trained  Soviet  spy  ring. 

When  asked  what  might  be  learned 
from  his  experiences,  Mr.  Huminik  said : 

I  have  come  here  today  at  the  request  of 
tbii  committee  and  have  tried  to  relate  ac- 
curately my  experience  with  the  Soviet  dip- 
lomats and  consular  officials  during  more 
than  5  years.  This  experience  came  to  an  end 
only  8  months  ago^and  I  would  hope  indi- 
cates to  this  committee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
intends  to  continue  their  espionage  activities 
to  this  country.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  using  its  embassy  and  con- 
wl*te,  located  only  a  few  miles  from  here, 
to  conduct  extensive  espionage  activities.  I 
»in  sure  that  this  is  not  news  to  this  com- 
mittee. J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  eminent  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI,  has  testified  many  times  to 
ttta  effect. 

My  personal  lesson  indicates  to  me  that 
«« la  danger  to  the  small  businessman,  the 
MMitist,  and  the  engineer.  The  Soviets  want 
to«*nolQgy  more  than  anything  else,  and  It 
■  their  plan  to  get  It  from  technical  people. 
M  ^"°°'  ^^y  *««*^  o»i*  technical  people 
o  aavic  descent — \xi  other   words,   people 


that  come  from  Czechoslovakia,  Russia.  Po- 
land, or  any  of  the  coimtrles  that  are  now 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries — because  they 
feel  they  can  blackmail  them,  or  they  will  be 
more  receptive  or  susceptible  to  their  re- 
quests. They  win  use  money,  promises  of 
business,  and  many  other  ploys  to  entice 
Americans  to  work  for  them.  They  often 
strive  to  achieve  such  a  firm  grip  on  an  In- 
dividual that  he  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  the 
FBI  for  fear  of  what  he  already  might  have 
given  them  unwittingly.  In  my  case.  I  went 
to  the  FBI  immediately,  but  there  are  prob- 
ably people  who  unknowingly  get  involved 
and  then  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  FBI  and 
In  some  way  continue  to  work  for  them. 
Some  of  these  people,  of  course,  are  caught. 

The  Soviets  proved  to  me  that  they  will 
penetrate  our  country  as  far  as  possible  and 
by  any  means.  They  wanted  data  necessary 
to  become  employed  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— and  they  wanted  to  know  how  to 
start  a  corporation,  presumably  to  operate 
an  Illegal  apparatus  In  this  country. 

The  lesson  I  learned  la  deeper  than  I  can 
put  into  words  before  this  committee.  Espion- 
age is  a  complex  business  and  sometimes 
hard  to  detect — but  it  is  there,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  slow  down 
because  I  am  speaking  here  today.  They  will 
continue  with  their  efforts  In  spite  of  the 
FBI.  The  FBI  Is  the  guardian  of  this  land, 
and  through  Its  vigil  we  are  guaranteed  a 
good  measure  of  protection.  The  Job  they 
do  is  legend  and  known  by  almost  every 
school  boy.  As  citizens  we  have  to  give  the 
FBI  maximum  support.  They  should  be  in- 
formed any  time  anything  sxisplcious  la 
around.  I  think  diplomatic  license  plates  In 
residential  areas  should  be  reported  more 
frequently. 

Further,  I  want  It  to  be  known  today  that 
I  came  here  as  a  citizen — a  plain  American 
citizen;  that  I  am  not  a  representative  of 
any  group,  I  am  not  here  as  a  Democrat  or 
as  a  Republican.  And  I  want  it  known  that 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  this  commit- 
tee which  often  times  alone  Is  battling  ele- 
ments that  affect  the  Internal  security  of 
America.  This  committee  will  always  have 
my  support  and  help.  If  it  Is  requested. 

"I  think  that  we  could  say  that  the  coun- 
try at  large  should  become  more  aware  of  the 
problems  and  that  they  should  look  closely 
at  their  elected  officials,  the  ones  that  In 
some  cases  are  naive  to  the  problems  that  the 
Soviets  are  causing  us  and  they  should  learn 
what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  trying  to  do  here. 
And  suitable  legislation  should  be  passed  if 
It  Is  Inadequate  now,  I  Just  don't  know  about 
that.  The  Soviets  are  doing  nothing  to  re- 
duce the  cold  war.  Their  espionage,  terror- 
Ism,  and  blackmail  operations  are.  if  any- 
thing, more  intense  and  more  sophisticated 
than  ever  before. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  changed  Its 
policy  regarding  espionage  in  this  country 
for  at  least  the  last  20  years,  and  there  is  not 
a  single  indication  to  me  or  any  other  in- 
formed American  that  a  different  Soviet 
Union  exists  in  1967." 

The  second  witness,  Leonard  I.  Ep- 
stein, earns  his  living  buying,  retrofitting, 
and  reselling  machinery  and  maclilne 
tools.  Mr.  Epstein  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  U.S.  machine  tool  Industry  is 
years  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  was  because  of  his 
knowledge  of — and  access  to — its  ad- 
vanced equipment  that  he  was  befriend- 
ed by  a  Soviet  UNICEF  procurement  offi- 
cer who  wanted  to  purchase  and  send 
equipment  abroad  under  diplomatic 
pouch.  The  Soviet  officer  was  Interested 
in  various  technical  items  which  are  re- 
stricted from  shipment  to  Communist 
countries  and  which  are  for  the  most 
part  directly  related  to  this  Nation's 
space  program.  The  witness,  who  sees 


the  critical  need  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
United  States  advanced  technology, 
commented  on  his  experiences,  stating: 

I  will  say  this:  I  feel  that  they  are  behind 
us.  in  their  technology.  I  dont  know  how 
many  years  behind,  but  they  definitely  need 
the  advanced  technology  that  we  have,  and 
I  feel  that  selling  them  this  type  of  equip- 
ment, giving  it  to  them,  or  in  any  way  deal- 
ing with  them  in  this  type  of  item.  Is  Just 
endangering  our  own  future  ix)Bitlons  with 
the  people. 

I  was  very  much  upset  on  learning  here, 
about  a  month  ago — and  you  probably  saw 
It  In  the  newspaper — that  General  Dynamics 
was  going  to  sell  a  submersible  to  the  Rus- 
sians— you  probably  saw  it — for  a  million 
dollars. 

I  don't  feel  that  this  country  should  give 
up  oiir  advances  Just  to  make  dollars.  What 
we  have,  I  think  we  should  keep.  I  think 
that  we  should  not  make  the  task  any 
easier  for  them  at  all. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  Increasing  trade 
relations  with  them  and  the  opening  of  con- 
sulates throughout  the  United  States  Is  Just 
going  to  make  It  that  much  more  difficult, 
and  make  that  many  more  pteople  susceptible 
to  their  approaches. 

That  Is  my  own  opinion.  But  I  definitely 
feel  that  the  Job  Is  going  to  get  difficult, 
more  dUBcult  for  the  FBI.  More  people  wlU 
be  approached,  strictly  for  this  Industrial 
espionage. 

I  am  not  talking  about  military  secrets.  I 
am  Just  talking  about  technological  secrets. 
The  ones  that  we  have,  I  don't  feel  we  should 
share  it  •with  them,  1  don't  feel  we  should 
sell  It  to  them. 

Let  them  go  develop  their  own,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  missiles  or  satellite  vehicles. 

The  third  and  most  recent  witness  in 
the  espionage  hearings,  Mr.  Frank  John 
Mrkva,  is  currently  chief  of  the  Field 
Services  Branch  of  the  Passport  Office 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Mrkva  came  into  contact  with  agents  em- 
ployed at  the  Czechoslovaklan  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.  These  agents  at- 
tempted to  pirrchase  classified  State  De- 
partment documents  from  him  and  use 
him  to  conceal  a  highly  sophisticated  lis- 
tening device  in  an  important  State  De- 
partment office.  Mr.  Mrkva,  working  with 
his  superiors  and  the  FBI,  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  providing  them  with 
information  about  the  methods  being 
used  by  agents  of  Communist  Czecho- 
slovakia who  were  trying  to  obtain  classi- 
fied U.S.  material.  Commenting  on  his 
experience,  Mr.  Mrkva  said: 

In  reflecting  in  the  activities.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  think  about  this,  and 
I  believe  the  American  public  should  l)e  made 
aware  of  the  actU-ltles  of  some  of  these  Com- 
munist agents,  who  are  now  serving  In  this 
country,  under  the  guise  of  diplomats.  I  also 
believe  the  American  public  should  know 
how  easily  and  Innocently  they  can  be  dui>ed 
by  these  people  Into  furnishing  them  Infor- 
mation which  in  many  cases  could  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  convinced  that  even  at  this  moment. 
Communist  agents  axe  on  the  prowl  here, 
right  here  In  Washington,  and  elsewhere  In 
this  country,  keeping  prearranged  rendez- 
vous, setting  up  arrangements  for  future 
meetings,  familiarizing  themselves  with  se- 
lect areas  that  they  plan  to  use  for  meeting 
places,  and  as  drops,  and  It  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

When  you  start  seeing  them,  and  start 
meeting  them  practically  In  your  own  back- 
yard, as  it  was  in  my  case.  It  kind  of  jolts 
your  complacency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  time  when 
fictional  and  highly  romanticized  spy 
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novels,  spy  television  programs,  and  spy 
motion  pictures  are  In  superabundance. 
we  tend,  at  times,  to  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  espionage  that  goes 
on  right  in  our  own  backyard.  The  fact  is 
that  agents  of  foreign  Communist  gov- 
ernments are  continuously  hard  at  work 
gathering  not  only  governmental  and 
military  secrets  here  in  the  United  States, 
but  our  most  treasured  technological  ad- 
vancements as  well,  in  order  to  destroy 
our  country. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
witnesses  for  their  dedication  and  their 
loyalty.  We  need  their  alertness,  their 
courage,  their  personal  sticriflce.  With 
their  help,  and  the  help  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  place  honor,  integrity,  and 
valor  above  personal  gain,  we  can  con- 
tinue to  successfully  combat  the  unscrup- 
iilous  efforts  of  Communist  agents  who 
tempt  our'  citizens  on  their  very  door- 
steps. 

There  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  parallel  testimony  of  these  men  who 
have  given  us  the  facts  about  present- 
day  Communist  espionage  operations  in 
the  United  States:  While  making  over- 
tures for  "peaceful  coexistence"  and 
"bridge-building  brotherhood"  to  our 
faces,  our  Cc«nmimist  enemy  is  brazenly 
fumbling  in  our  breast  pockets  for  the 
advanced  technology  and  military  supe- 
riority of  a  capitalistic  society  he  hopes 
one  day  to  bury. 

This  is  a  lesson  we  should  not  forget. 


Farmers  Try  Harder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  have  concerned  ourselves. 
and  rightly  so,  with  the  plight  of  the 
farmer.  Perhaps  we  felt,  at  times,  that 
the  farmer  was  getting  more  attention 
than  he  deserved,  or  than  we  all  realized. 
Naturally,  I  disagree  because  the  sad 
state  of  affairs  within  the  agriculture 
community  cannot  be  overdone. 

Yet  we  often  pause  to  ask:  What  Is 
the  farmer  doing  about  It?  Oddly  enough, 
they  ask  themselves  the  same  question 
and  often  come  up  with  answers,  as  can 
be  seen  by  an  editorial  which  follows 
and  which  was  published  in  the  highly 
regarded  Cheese  Reporter,  printed  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  serving  the  entire 
Cheese  Industry.  The  article  follows  the 
question:  What  can  the  farmer  do  to 
solve  his  problem? 
(From  the  Cheese  Reporter,  June  9,   1967] 

The  only  solution  Is  that  a  farmer  needs, 
yes,  must  have,  an  education  In  business  to 
be  successful. 

Few  successful  business  ventures  do  not 
require  two  very  basic  elements:  1.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  sklHs  of  the  trade  Involved;  and, 
2.  Knowledge  of  biuinees  methods  and  effi- 
ciencies by  which  those  sklUs  may  be  success- 
fully used. 

The  number  of  businesses  that  go  broke 
annually  varlfy  sufllclently  the  need  for  both 
•kUlB  working  together,  to  produce  eucceea 
in  all  business. 


Briefly  stated  from  the  agricultural  side, 
to  get  Into  most  agriculture  today  a  strong 
back  with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  perform 
the  agricultural  operation  Involved  is  still  the 
only  real  requirement. 

There  are  no  requlrementa  for  training  or 
aptitude  for  management  of  income,  labor 
efficiencies,  income  investment,  capital  assets 
and  management,  return  on  Investments, 
operation  growth  or  cost  per  unit  production 
limitations. 

What  is  F>«rhaps  most  painful  of  these 
realizations  Is  that  without  an  awareness 
of  any  need  for  such  education,  the  frustra- 
tion of  ccntinuing  less-than-rewardlng  labor 
only  continues  and  eventually  turns  to  Irri- 
tation and  disgust. 

Where  good,  strong  farm  t)oys  may  know 
and  love  the  operation  they  have  choGen, 
without  knowing  how  to  manage  it,  they  only 
repeat  the  cycle  of  frustrated  operators  re- 
gardless of  Intelligence. 

The  same  demands  apply  to  the  dairy 
product  Industry.  How  many  of  our  young 
and  eager  men  leam  a  product  trade  but 
will  remain  continually  handicapped  simply 
due  to  the  need  for  business  method 
knowledge? 

Even  those  In  our  Industry  who  are  fully 
trained  for  management  find  It  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  business.  What 
chance  have  those  who  are  untrained  to  op- 
erate a  business  successfully? 

Aren't  we  selling  agriculture  short  by  not 
providing  business  management  training 
equivalent  to  the  technical  training  and 
assistance  available? 

Why  cannot  agriculture  use  today's  tech- 
nique of  the  sit-in  and  the  teach-in  by  offer- 
ing one  or  two  day  intensive  business  man- 
agement seminars?  Let's  bring  In  business 
method  trainers  to  give  a  grounding  of 
understanding  beyond  which  the  Individual 
can  study  on  his  own  or  seek  additional 
training? 

Such  training  facilities  would  not  be 
limited  by  age  or  occupation,  but  would  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  building  toward 
success  and  improvement  with  businese 
knowledge. 

You  wouldn't  knowingly  operate  your  car 
without  both  gas  and  oil;  why  shovUd  we 
expect  successful  agricultural  operations 
with  only  the  fuel  of  Interest  and  labor,  but 
without  the  lubrication  of  business  knowl- 
edge for  fuccessful  management? 


First  Lt.  Clarence  D.  Long  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   rLORtDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  Is 
justly  proud  of  all  of  its  sons  in  uniform 
and  of  their  contributions  at  whatever 
level  they  serve.  All  of  us  are  particu- 
larly pleased,  however,  to  note  when 
heroism  of  those  best  known  to  us  is 
oflBcially  recognized.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
citations  for  bravery  of  First  Lt.  Clar- 
ence D.  Long  m,  son  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Clarence  D. 
Long.  And  I  am  certain  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  will  be  thrilled  to  read 
this  account  which  I  submit  for  reprint- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record: 
FntOT  Lt.  Clabencx  D.  Long  III 

Lt.  Loag,  the  son  of  Rep.  Clabzncz  D. 
Long  (D.,  Md.),  Is  a  Ranger  and  a  Para- 
trooper. He  volunteered  for  combat  duty  In 
Vietnam  and   has   been   fighting  with   tlM 


lOlst  Airborne  Division  there  since  July  ^ 
laat  year.  In  November,  1966.  he  •«, 
wovmded  in  the  leg  by  a  Russian  aK-47 
when  his  platoon  was  ambushed.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  In  a  field  hospital,  he  returned 
to  combat.  Lt.  Long  has  been  cited  for  hero- 
lam  in  action,  and  been  awarded  the 
Soldier's  Medal  and  the  Silver  Star. 

Award   or   the   Silver   Star 
Headquarters, 
I  Field  Force  Viet.nam, 
APO  San  Francisco,  March  29.  l$S7, 

[General   Orders   Number  307 1 

1.  TC  320.  The  following  award  ig  an- 
nounced. 

Long,  Clarence  D.  05230970,  Ftret  Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry,  United  States  Army,  Con;, 
pany  C,  2d  Battalion  (Airborne)  602(1  In- 
fantry,  APO  San  Francisco  96347. 

Awarded:  Silver  Star. 

Date  action:  31  December  1966. 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Reason:  Gallantry  In  action:  First  Lieu- 
tenant Long's  platoon  had  Just  moved  to  tie 
vicinity  of  the  weapons  platoon  to  receive 
a  resupply  and  assume  a  defensive  position 
during  the  forty-eight  hour  New  Years  tmce 
As  the  second  helicopter  to  arrive  delivered 
the  resupply,  the  landing  sione  was  hit  bj 
numerous  rounds  o*  mortar  fire.  This  wm 
Immediately  followed  by  an  Intense  volume 
of  automatic  and  small  arms  fire.  Lieutenant 
Long  was  supervising  the  unloading  of  the 
heUcopter  when  the  first  rounds  fell.  He 
shouted  for  his  men  to  take  cover  in  a  ditch 
and  to  return  the  fire.  Lieutenant  Long  r&n 
back  and  forth  along  the  ditch  exposing  him- 
self repeatedly  to  direct  the  fire  of  his  men. 
One  of  his  fa-oops  was  hit  by  a  burst  of  auto- 
matic weapons  fire  and  was  lying  exposed  to 
enemy  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  landing  zone. 
Lieutenant  Long,  with  complete  disregard 
for  his  personal  safety,  ran  forward  firing  hi< 
M-79  at  enemy  positions  until  he  reached 
his  fallen  comrade.  With  the  help  of  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  he  moved  the  wouiMled 
man  bo  cover.  He  then  ran  across  an  opes 
area  to  put  his  machine  gun  teams  Into  ac- 
tion In  better  positions.  When  the  initial  fin 
was  suppressed,  he  caled  for  artUlery  11« 
and  directed  gunshlp  strikes.  He  also  re- 
quested an  air  strike  and  exx>o6ed  himself  to 
sniper  fire  to  better  observe  and  adjust  the 
strike.  After  the  battle  Lieutenant  Long  re- 
organized the  two  platoons  and  supervteed 
the  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Long's  outstanding  gallantry  in  action  and 
avid  devotion  to  duty  are  within  the  highest 
military  traditions  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
tmder  the  provisions  of  USARV  Message 
16895,  1  July  1966  and  paragraph  27,  AR 
672-5-1. 

For  the  Commander: 

Linton  S.  Boatwricht. 

Colonel.  GS. 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Official 

William  H.  James. 

Colonel,  AGC. 
Adjutant  General 
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Award   of  the  Soldier's  Medal 
Headquarters. 
I  F^LD  Force.  Vietnam, 
APO  San  Francisco,  February  11. 1S67. 

[General  Orders  Nimaber  150] 

1.  TC  320.  The  following  award  1«  an- 
nounced. 

Long,  Clarence  D.,  05230979.  First  Lieu- 
tenant Infantry,  United  States  Army,  Com- 
pany C,  2d  Battalion,  Airborne),  bOM  In- 
fantry. APO  San  Francisco  96347. 

AwEu-ded:  Soldier's  Medal 

Date  action:  24  October  1966 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Reason:  Heroism  not  involving  actual  con- 
flict with  an  armed  hostile  force :  First  Ueu- 


teoant  Long  was  give  the  mission  of  finding 
t&e  whereabouts  of  an  artillery  spotter  plane 
th»t  bad  crashed  at  about  0930  hours  on  24 
October  1966.  Upon  reaching  the  site  of  the 
jrasb,  he  found  the  plane  In  a  steep  gully, 
burning  and  wrecked  beyond  repair.  Immedi- 
ately. Lieutenant  Long  ordered  Utters  made 
jnd  with  disregard  for  his  personal  safety 
ran  towards  the  burning  plane  with  some 
of  his  men  and  carried  the  two  trapped,  in- 
jured men  free  of  the  burning  wreck.  After 
placing  the  injured  men  in  a  safe  location. 
Lieutenant  Long  rettirned  to  the  burning 
wreckage  and  supervised  the  unloading  of 
the  ordnance  aboard  the  plane.  Two  weapons 
and  one  2.75  inch  rocket  were  recovered.  Im- 
mediately after  he  left  the  burning  wTeckage 
for  the  second  time,  the  remaining  gasoline 
in  the  plane  exploded  covering  the  area  with 
Are.  Lieutenant  Long's  courageous  actions, 
in  complete  disregard  of  his  own  safety,  re- 
flect great  credit  ujjon  himself,  his  unit,  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  USARV  Message 
16695,  1  Jiily  1966  and  paragraph  30,  AR 
872-5-1. 

For  the  Commander : 

Linton  S.  Boatwricht, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 

WiLUAM  H.  James, 

Colonel.  AGC, 
Adjutant  General. 

Deed  of  Heroism 
Department  of  the  Army,  Head- 
quarters     1st     Beigaok      101st 
Airborne  Division, 
APO  San  Francisco,  November  30, 1966. 
[General  Orders  Number  1257] 
1.  TC    999.    The    following    Individual    U 
hereby  officially  cited  for  valor  in  action  dur- 
ing counterinsurgency  operations  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Umg,  Clarence  D  05230970  First  Lieu- 
tenant Infantry  USA  Co  C,  2d  Bn,  502d  Inf , 
lit  Bde,  101st  Abn  Dlv,  APO  96347 

Reason:  On  27  September  1966.  near  Tuy 
Hoa,  Eepubllc  of  Vietnam,  Lieutenant  Long, 
although  pinned  down  by  heavy  enemy  auto- 
matic weapons  fire,  skillfully  directed  ar- 
tUlery fire  on  the  Insurgents'  positions. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  Command- 
ing General  1st  Brigade  101st  Airborne  Dlvl- 
ilon. 
Por  the  Commander : 

J.  G.  Brown, 

Major,  AGC, 
Adjutant  General. 
WnxiAM  E.  Groves, 

2d  Lt..  AGC, 

Asst.  AG. 

AwABO  OP  the  Purple  Heart 
Headquarters, 
8th  Field  Hospttal, 
APO  US  Forces,  November  20, 1966. 
[General  Orders  Number  78] 

1.  TC  320.  The  foUowlng  Awards  are 
annoimced. 

Award:  Purple  Heart 

D»te  Action:  As  Indicated  in  Standard 
Name  Line 

Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam 

Reason:  For  wounds  received  In  connec- 
tion with  military  operation  against  a  hostile 
force. 

Authority:  By  direction  of  the  President 
onder  the  provisions  of  AR  672-^5-1  and  De- 
PUtment  of  the  Army  Message  749390  Dated 
8  ftbruary  1966. 

Burgtjs,  Jose  A.  RA29 153792  SFC  E-7  Co  C 
M  Bn  502d  Inf  lOlst  Abn  Dlv  APO  96347 
IJ  KoT  66. 

Kadow,  John  RA19814397  SP4  E-4  HHC  1st 
™S27th  Inf  lOlst  Abn  Dlv  APO  96347  12  Nor 


Johnson,  Leury  RA19476271  SSG  E-e  Co  A 

320th  Inf  lOlst  Abn  Dlv  APO  96347  7  Nov  66. 

Long,  Clarence  III  05230970  ILT  Go  C  2nd 

Bn  502d  Inf  101st  Abn  Dlv  APO  96347  7  Nov 

66. 

For  the  Commander: 

LiNDSAT  E.  Ferguson, 

Major,  MSC. 
Adjutant. 


White  Man  Speak  With  Forked  Tongue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  being  told  how  much  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  to  Improve 
our  lives  in  every  way.  Recently,  the 
Quinault  Tribe  of  American  Indians  In 
Washington  State  came  athwart  of 
some  well-lntentloned  bureaucrats  who 
wanted  to  help  them  "live  better  elec- 
trically." The  tragi-comic  results  were 
recounted  in  a  June  18  editorial  In  the 
Chattanooga  News-Free  Press,  which  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  "All-Electric"  Indians 

Perhaps  no  other  group  In  America  has 
been  so  mistreated  as  the  American  In- 
dians. We  know  something  about  that  right 
here  In  Chattanooga  because  Indians  in  our 
area  were  involved  in  the  infamous  "Trail  of 
Tears,"  after  they  were  gathered  at  a  camp 
.^ear  the  present  Riverside  High  School  on 
Third  Street  to  begin  a  march  to  the  West 
that  was  fatal  for  many  of  them. 

As  racial  Issues  have  been  raised  In  recent 
yenrs.  the  neglect  of  the  Indian  has  been  ex- 
plained because  he  doesn't  represent  a  sig- 
nificant voting  bloc  that  politicians  feel  a 
need  to  cater  to.  But  there  have  been  some 
efforts  to  give  consideration  to  Indians — 
and  even  these  sometimes  have  not  worked 
out  well. 

Nation's  Business  tells  that  Uncle  Sam 
wanted  to  bring  the  Quinault  tribe  of  Wash- 
ington State's  Olympic  Peninsula  into  the 
light  of  the  20th  Century,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  by  bringing  electricity  to  the 
tribe. 

"The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last  year 
launched  a  $200,000  project  to  provide  some 
20  all -electric  homes  for  the  Qulnaults  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  Indian,"  the  maga- 
zine reported.  "The  first  units,  completed 
this  winter,  boast  the  latest  in  gracious,  all- 
electric  living— electric  ranges,  electric  re- 
frigerators, electric  baseboard  heating,  elec- 
tric washers  and  driers  and  electric  hot  water 
heaters." 

Indians  who  had  lived  In  run-down  shacks 
began  to  move  into  the  new  homes  last 
February.  Surely,  they  must  enjoy  their  new 
houses — but  they  aren't  using  their  fine  elec- 
tric appliances.  It's  not  really  their  fault. 
It's  not  that  they  are  too  backward. 

The  trouble  Is  that  an  electric  power  line 
wasn't  brought  In  to  serve  the  all-electric 
homes. 

The  nearest  electric  power  line  is  15  miles 
away. 

"Four  federal  and  three  state  and  county 
agencies,"  Nation's  Business  says,  "have 
been  fighting  since  early  last  wlner,  trying 
to  pass  the  buck  to  one  another  for  the  over- 
sight. The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Lb  Involved.  So  Is  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  which  has  had  the  money 
avaUable  for  some  months  to   extend  the 


power  line  to  the  Indian  village.  National 
Park  Service  still  can't  decide  whether  to  let 
the  line  go  overhead  or  underground  (the  line 
would  cut  across  the  Olympia  National 
Park)." 

The  Indians,  resourceful  as  the  original 
Americans  were  reputed  to  be,  bought  kero- 
sene lamps  and  gasoline  heaters  and  stoves 
and  are  living  quietly  in  their  "all-electric" 
homes  while  waiting  for  the  electricity  to 
come. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Lilly,  Jr.,  of  Indianapolis,  One 
of  the  Great  Collectors  of  His  Time 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Josiah  K. 
Lilly.  Jr.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  Ell  Lilly  U 
Co.,  one  of  the  Nation's  major  pharma- 
ceutical firms.  He  was  known  as  a  good 
businessman,  but  not  until  his  death  In 
May  1966,  did  it  become  known  that  he 
was  also  one  of  the  great  collectors  of  the 
20th  century. 

The  following  story  from  the  June  19, 
1967,  National  Observer  describes  the 
iiitherto-unknown  activities  of  a  most 
unusual  and  talented  man: 
Secret  Lives  or  J.  K.  Leu-t.  the  Million- 
aire— Executors  Are  Turning  Up  Suterb 
Collections  op  Just  About  Everything 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Connor) 
Indianapolis. — Ordinary  men  may  lead 
lives  of  quiet  disperation,  but  wealthy  men 
occasionally  lead  lives  of  quite  Isolation, 
choosing  to  avoid  the  mainstream  of  events 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  on  their  time, 
wealth,  and  family  names.  So  it  was  with  the 
late  Josiah  Klrby  Lilly,  Jr..  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  the  vast  Ell  LUly  &  Co.  pharma- 
ceutical house  and  former  ch&lrman  of  the 
board  of  the  IndlanapoUs-based  corporation. 
A  shy,  retiring  man,  Mr.  Lilly  had  the 
reputation  of  being  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  businessman,  sometlmea  stem, 
but  in  his  personal  life  always  an  enigma. 
Rarely  seen  at  public  functions,  he  took 
great  pains  to  avoid  publicity,  a  trait  of  the 
Lilly  family.  Although  the  Lillys  over  the 
years  have  given  away  millions  of  dollars,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  public  monu- 
ments to  them  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Lilly  might  still  be  an  enigma  had  he 
taken  the  care  in  preparing  his  will  that  he 
did  In  conducting  his  family's  business  and 
his  other  activities.  But  he  didn't.  Unac- 
countably, his  wUl  leaving  the  interest  ac- 
cumulated by  his  enormous  estate  to,  his  two 
children,  six  grandchildren,  and  the  LUly 
ESiidowment  completely  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tax-saving  features  of  the 
estate  laws.  In  settling  the  estate,  the  execu- 
tors have  had  to  sell  his  possessions  to  pay 
the  enormous  tax  bill,  which  may  total  $40,- 
000.000,  and  In  the  process  have  learned  the 
secret  of  how  this  mysterioiis  and  self-con- 
tained man  spent  his  Isolated  hours  and  a 
portion  of  his  great  wealth. 

HOtTRS    IN    THE    MUSEUM 

As  his  possessions  were  cataloged  and  sold 
it  turned  out  that  J.  K.  Lilly.  Jr.,  was  one  of 
the  great  collectors  of  his  time.  In  the  lonely 
12-  and  14-hour  days  he  spent  in  his  private 
museum  he  systematically,  and  with  the  love 
of  the  hunt  of  the  dedicated  collector,  as- 
sembled   great    collections    of    rare    books, 
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stamps,  Jewels,  gold  coins,  guns,  maritime 
artifacts,  paintings,  and,  of  all  things,  toy 
soldiers.  Some  of  these  collections  are  un- 
equaled  anywhere  In  the  world. 

His  methodology  reflected  his  love  of  col- 
lecting and  his  retiring,  secretive  nature. 
Unlike  William  Randolph  Hearst,  he  seldom 
purchased  another's  entire  collection,  or  even 
bought  in  large  lots;  he  preferred  to  pain- 
stakingly select  choice  Items  and  build  his 
collections  step  by  step.  Hat  did  anyone  else 
have  an  inkling  of  the  diversity  of  his  in- 
terests. Stamp  dealers  knew  nothing  of  his 
coin  collection  and  his  book  buyers  were 
ignorant  of  bis  Interest  in  Jewels.  His  col- 
lections were  acquired  by  tight-lipped  agents 
who  were  as  discreet  as  their  employer  and 
necessarily  so  because,  as  one  of  l^e  estate's 
executors  puts  it.  "anyone  who  revealed  Mr. 
Lilly's  identity  would  have  been  dropped  im- 
mediately." The  assembly  of  his  gold  coin 
collection,  one  of  the  moet  extensive  ever, 
which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  hopes  to 
acquire  through  special  legislation  in  the 
90th  Congress,  is  typical  of  his  canny,  sys- 
tematic technique. 

A    MTSnStT    XNT    COLD 

About  12  years  ago  Dr.  Vladimir  Claln- 
Stefanelli,  chief  of  the  division  of  numis- 
matics at  the  Smithsonian,  realized  that 
Bomeone  was  collecting  a  vast  amount  of  gold 
coins.  But,  despite  many  attempts,  he  never 
learned  who  it  was  until  Mr.  Lilly  died  in 
May  1966,  at  the  age  of  72. 

"I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  analyze  the  scope  of  his  collection  and 
I  can  only  say  that  it  siirpasses  any  other 
collection  of  gold  coins  ever  assembled  by 
one  person,"  he  says.  "There  Is  no  museum 
in  the  United  States,  or  for  that  matter  in 
the  entire  Western  world,  that  has  a  com- 
parable collection."  It  oonsists  of  6,113  gold 
pieces  dating  from  the  age  of  Pericles 
through  the  Roman  and  British  empires  up 
to  modem  times,  and  the  1,227  U.S.  pieces 
Includes  one  of  every  gold  coin  minted  by 
the  United  States  except  one — a  (3  piece 
minted  In  San  Francisco  in  1870.  Even  the 
VS.  Government  doesnt  have  such  a  col- 
lection of  its  own  coins.  The  collection  also 
Includes  colonial,  territorial,  private,  and 
Ck>nfederate  gold  coins  and  1,232  Central 
and  South  American  gold  coins. 

Until  the  collection  Is  appraised,  a  difficult 
because  of  the  rarity  of  many  of  the  coins, 
the  estate's  executors  can  only  speculate  on 
Ita  worth.  Estimates  range  from  $3,500,000 
to  more  than  $7,000,000.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  acquisition  of  the  collection 
by  the  Smithsonian  would  permit  the  Lilly 
heirs  to  escape  paying  Federal  estate  taxes 
on  the  coins  and  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  levied  on  the  entire  estate. 

"DISaUlflNATIMa    TASn" 

The  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Claln- 
Stefanelli.  shows  "unusual  historical  and 
numismatic  knowledge  as  well  as  a  most  dis- 
criminating taste,  obviously  supported  by 
practically  unlimited  means."  The  same,  ap- 
parenUy.  could  be  said  of  his  other  coUec- 
tlons.  Not  content  to  simply  accimiulate 
objects.  Mr.  LlUy  made  himself  an  expert  in 
whatever  avocation  he  was  pursuing. 

"He  asked  me  many  years  ago  if  I  knew 
of  any  Ust  of  '100  Good  Sea  Novels.'  "  recalls 
David  A.  Randall,  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Ully's 
fw  40  years  and  now  Ubrariaa  of  the  Lilly 
collection  at  Indiana  University.  "I  told  him, 
'No,  of  course  not,  and  if  you  want  one  you 
will  have  to  make  it  yourself."  Later  I  asked 
if  he  had  decided  on  his  list  and  his  answer 
was:  'No,  not  yet.  I've  only  read  1.100  and 
I'm  sure  there  are  some  good  ones  I've 
missed.' " 

Always  Introverted.  Mr.  Lilly  was  nearly  a 
recluse  in  the  last  half-dozen  years  of  his 
life  because  of  a  serious  heart  condition. 
He  didn't  go  to  his  office  in  his  last  three 
years  and  saw  only  a  handful  of  friends,  but 
his  health  dldnt  prevent  him  from  working 
la  or  14  hours  a  day  on  bis  collections. 


If  his  physical  resources  were  limited,  his 
intellectual  energy  apparently  was  not.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  reread  most  of 
Stevenson  and  all  of  Conrad,  a  form  of 
•  activity  not  unknown  to  gentlemen  of 
cultivation  and  leisure,  but  he  also  had  time 
for  less  common  Interests.  Six  months  before 
his  death,  a  friend  learned  that  Bir.  Lilly  was 
reading  tbe  Encyclopedia  Brlttanlca.  "He 
told  me  he  was  up  to  the  Gs,"  the  friend 
recalled.  Late  In  life  he  also  became  -inter- 
ested In  painting,  and  by  most  accounts  be- 
came an  excellent  craftsman  with  a  sharp 
eye  for  detail. 

RARE-BOOK    BONANZA 

But  primarily  he  was  a  collector.  In  1926 
Mr.  Randall,  then  manager  of  the  rare-books 
department  for  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons 
publishing  house  In  New  York  City,  sold  Mr. 
Lilly  his  flrst  rare  book.  Thirty  years  later,  in 
1956,  the  public  flrst  learned  of  his  Interest 
in  rare  books  when  he  donated  his  20,000- 
volume  collection  to  Indiana  University,  a 
collection  described  at  the  time  as  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  ever  given  to  an  Amer- 
ican educational  institution. 

It  Included  first  editions,  original  man- 
uscripts, and  drafts  of  famous  documents, 
the  whole  valued  now  at  $10,000,000.  There 
are  first  editions  of  Twain,  Hawthorne,  and 
Poe  as  well  as  British  and  European  authors. 
There  are  scientific  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  such  memorabilia  as  two  letters  written 
by  Christopher  Colimibus  in  1493,  four 
Shakespeare  folios,  a  first  printing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an  original 
draft  of  tbe  Thirteenth  Amendment,  signed 
by  President  Lincoln.  "There  are  more  im- 
portant collections  of  Its  segments,"  says 
Mr.  Randall,  "but  taken  as  a  unit  it  is  by 
far  the  greatest  assembled  by  anyone  in  his 
era." 

Similarly,  his  stamp  collection  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  "greatest  collec- 
tions of  unused  stamps  In  the  history  of 
philately."  It  contains  77,000  postage  stamps 
in  250  volumes  and  Includes  some  of  the 
rarest  In  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  valuable 
U.S.  stamps  with  Inverted  centers  are  repre- 
sented, including  a  comer  margin  block  of 
four  24-ceiit  1918  airmail  stamps  valued  at 
$80,000  a  single  stamp,  a  misprinted  15-center 
with  an  Inverted  center  commemorating  the 
landing  of  Christopher  Columbus,  has  been 
sold  for  $38,000.  Three  of  10  planned  auctions 
of  the  collection  already  have  brought  the 
estate  $1,100,000.  the  stamps  netting  be- 
tween 25  and  60  per  cent  over  their  catalog 
price. 

THE     MINOR     HOBBIES 

His  Jewel  collection,  a  minor  hobby  begun 
late  In  life,  was  sold  last  September  for  about 
$560,000.  It  consisted  primarily  of  matched 
sets  of  stones — diamonds,  rubies,  and  sap- 
phires ranging  from  1  to  10  carats  each. 
His  collection  of 'swords,  antique  hand  gruns, 
rifles,  and  other  weapons  Included  one  of  the 
flrst  Colt  revolvers  and  a  sample  of  what  he 
believed  was  every  type  of  Kentucky  rifle 
ever  manufactured. 

But  some  of  his  collections  were  of  his 
own  creation.  His  collection  to  toy  soldiers 
begran  with  European  standards,  from  me- 
dieval knights  extending  up  through  Napo- 
leon and  his  marshals  to  modern  times.  He 
learned,  however,  that  no  such  miniatures  of 
Americans  existed  and  so  he  contracted  the 
exclusive  services  of  a  toy  manufacturer  for 
several  years.  In  that  time  the  toymakers 
turned  out  a  complete  set  of  miniatures  of 
every  regiment  (more  than  600)  that  served 
in  American  armies  from  colonial  times  to 
1900.  complete  with  uniforms,  flags,  insignia, 
and  arms. 

In  vacationing  at  his  summer  home  at 
Falmouth,  Mass..  Mr.  Lilly  became  Interested 
in  sailing,  but  a  collection  of  ship  models, 
and  complied  an  extensive  library  on  mari- 
time subjects  (all  of  his  more  than  200 
paintings  are  of  sea  and  maritime  subjects). 
When  he  became  Interested  in  the  America's 
Cup  series  and  was  unable  to  flnd  precise 


Information  on  the  subject  that  he  wanted 
he  ordered  a  complete  set  of  every  Amertwm 
cup  winner  built  in  exact  miniature  scali 
from  original  plans. 

SOURCE    OP    THE    FORTUNE 

The  fortune  that  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
this  incredible  spread  of  projects  was  beeun 
91  years  ago  by  his  grandfather.  Eli  uuf 
who  started  a  pharmaceutical  manufac 
turlng  concern  with  $1,400  cash  and  some 
supplies  he  had  acquired  as  a  pharmacist  Bt 
1966  the  company  employed  16.277  persons 
had  net  annual  sales  of  $336,746,000  and  net 
annual  proflts  of  $49,847,000.  The  sale  of  310 
000  shares  of  Lilly  stock  held  by  the  esut» 
brought  $26,272,500  to  apply  agaln.5t  the  »4o 
000,000  estate  tax  bill. 

It  was  Mr.  Lilly's  father,  however,  who  was 
responsible  both  for  the  firm's  fantastic  and 
profitable  growth  and  for  Mr.  Lilly's  interest 
in  collecting.  J.  K.  Lilly.  8r.,  was  with  the 
company  from  its  founding  in  1876  tintll  his 
death  in  1948  and  he  had  only  one  Interest 
outside  the  business :  The  music  of  Stephen 
Poster.  He  managed  to  collect  nearly  evert- 
thing  connected  with  the  composer  that 
could  be  found,  and  his  collection  was 
eventually  donated  to  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. His  sons  inherited  both  his  business 
acumen  and  interest  in  collecting;  the  olde« 
son.  Ell,  82,  who  is  presently  chairman  of  the 
board,  is  a  student  of  prehistoric  antiquities 
and  was  president  of  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society  from  1933  to  1946. 

The  family's  philanthropies  have  been  con- 
siderable. In  the  1930s  J.  K.  Lilly.  Jr..  bought 
3.500  acres  of  land  northwest  of  Indianapolis 
reforested  it,  and  later  gave  it  to  Purdue 
University,  a  gift  valued  at  $5,000,000.  In- 
dianapolis has  since  bought  the  land  and  is 
turning  It  into  a  park. 

A  LAVISH  BSTATE 

Despite  his  Spartan  work  habits  Mr.  UUy 
lived  in  lavish  surroundings.  His  Oldflelds 
home,  a  43 -acre  estate,  has  be«n  given  to  the 
Art  Association  of  Indianapolis.  It  Includes 
an  Eighteenth  Century  French  chateau 
stocked  with  period  furniture,  draperies,  rugs, 
art  objects,  a  library,  and  paintings  by  Gains- 
borough, Goya,  Boucher.  Nattier,  Copley, 
Raebum.  Fragonard,  Watteau.  and  Revnolds. 
The  association  plans  to  spend  $7,000  000  on 
the  estate  for  a  museum,  theater,  lecture  hall, 
auditorium,  art  library,  and  arboretum  with 
a  specimen  of  every  tree  indigenous  to  In- 
diana. 

It  Is  probably  typical  of  Mr.  Lilly,  however, 
that  his  favorite  philanthropy  was  sponsor- 
ing the  "Bibliography  of  American  Litera- 
ture," a  monumental  work  begim  in  1943  by 
Jacob  Blanck  and  which  is  still  in  progress 
for  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America. 

AN     ESCAPE    FROM     STRAIN? 

The  revelation  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  Lillys 
collecting  has  Inspired  considerable  specula- 
tion about  why  he  did  it.  Some  believe  that 
it  provided  a  shy  man  with  an  escape  Jrom 
the  strain  of  business  and  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  the  world,  particularly  people  who 
sought  him  out  because  of  his  wealth.  Others 
note  that  ho  shunned  civic  and  social  ac- 
tivities and  preferred  the  generally  solitary 
Intellectual  challenge  of  his  collections. 

For  any  collector,  however,  there  is  simply 
the  thrill  of  possessing  something  no  one 
else  has  plus  the  enjoyment  of  the  search 
Before  World  War  II,  Mr.  Randall  recalls 
that  Mr.  Lilly  was  offered  what  w.is  claimed 
to  be  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  o( 
the  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  their  origlnaJ 
state  and  original  languages.  "Mr.  Lilly 
turned  down  the  collection,  although  not  the 
idea,  with  the  remark:  'Let's  not  buy  this. 
but  go  after  them  individually  and  have 
the  fun  of  getting  them  ourselves."  Mr 
Randall  says.  "And  so.  Indeed,  he  did  &nd 
thus  secured  in  due  course  many  of  them." 

The  fun  was  in  the  acquisition,  not  the 
possession.  After  he  gave  Indiana  University 
his  books,  he  never  returned  to  look  at  them 
nor  did  he  attach   any  strings   that  would 
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have  prevented  the  university  from  selling 
jny  of  them  if  It  wished.  Maybe  the  best  ex- 
planation was  once  uttered  by  Mr.  Lilly  hlm- 
jel(:  "You  have  done  something  worth-while 
when  you  have  taken  something  that  is  ugly 
and  replaced  it  with  something  beautiful." 


Measuring  Educational  Progress — Uni- 
rertity  of  Minnesota  Professor  Re- 
ports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  question  of  national 
assessment  of  educational  progress  was 
presented  recently  by  Dr.  Jack  Merwin, 
professor  of  educational  psychology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
have  it  set  out  in  full  for  further  refer- 
ence: 
Nationai.    Assessment — A    Progress    Ri3>oBT 

The  goal  of  a  program  for  periodically  as- 
lessing  the  progress  of  education  is  to  pro- 
ride  the  intelligent  lay  public  with  census- 
like  data  on  educational  levels  of  important 
sectors  of  our  population  in  order  to  furrUsh 
a  dependable  background  of  information 
about  our  educational  attainment,  the  prog- 
ress we  are  making  and  the  problems  we  stlU 
face  in  achieving  our  educational  aspira- 
tions. 

We  do  not  have  such  information  today, 
though  education  has  become  a  necessity  for 
everyone  as  a  basis  for  participation  in  our 
oomplex  social,  civic  and  vocational  life. 
There  are  increasing  demands  on  the  public 
to  support  programs  for  extending  both  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  education.  However, 
due  to  our  present  lack  of  comprehensive 
dependable  data  on  progress  we  have  made 
and  the  difficult  problems  we  face,  decisions 
are  frequently  made  on  hearsay  and  widely 
publicized  generalizations  rather  than  a  rea- 
sonably clear  picture  of  the  educational  sit- 
uation. It  was  concern  about  this  situation 
that  led  to  the  apjXJintment  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  Exploratory  Committee  on  As- 
lesslng  the  Progress  of  Education  in  1964. 

The  way  in  which  the  Exploratory  Com- 
mittee is  proceeding  in  developing  a  sound 
assessment  has  been  reported  In  a  number  of 
articles.  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  described  the  project  in  the  De- 
cember 1965  Issue  of  School  Boards.  The  As- 
aociatlon  of  School  Administrators  last  spring 
lasued  a  brochure  on  the  project  including 
a  brief  description  of  the  procedures  and  ex- 
pressions of  opinions  pro  and  con.  The  Na- 
tion's Schools  h.is  published  two  articles,  the 
most  recent  of  which  w.-vs  in  November  of 
1966.  An  article  in  the  Science  Teacher  in 
September.  1966,  described  the  objectives  and 
plan  of  ii.ssessment  In  the  field  of  science.  A 
«lmilar  report  on  the  plan  of  assessment  in 
the  field  of  music  will  .soon  appear  in  Music 
Eiucators  Journal.  Other  such  statements 
and  brochures  are  in  preparation  and  will  be 
appearing  from  month  to  month. 

Since  most  of  this  audience  has  probably 
rtsd  one  or  more  of  the  reports  that  have 
appeared.  I  shall  only  summarize  events 
leading  up  to  the  Exploratory  Committee's 
•etiTltles  and  the  steps  It  has  followed  In 
Ita  exploratory  efforts.  I  would  then  like  to 
•Iwote  attention  to  procedures  currently 
under  consideration  as  the  basis  of  a  periodic 
ewsus-type  survey  of  educational  outcomes. 


It  was  in  the  .summer  of  1963  that  a  nimi- 
ber  of  leading  citizens  who  had  grown  In- 
creasingly consclo'of  of  the  need  to  expand 
our  educational  efforts  were  asking  questions 
about  the  current  educational  status  of  our 
children  and  adults  and  the  progress  we  are 
making  They  found  that  we  do  not  now  have 
compreheiislve  and  dependable  data  about 
the  population  as  a  whole.  We  have  reports 
on  numbers  of  schools,  buildings,  teachers. 
pupUs,  and  about  the  moneys  expended,  but 
we  do  not  have  sound  and  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  educational  results.  Because  depend- 
able data  are  not  available,  personal  views, 
distorted  reports  and  journalistic  Impres- 
sions are  the  sources  of  public  opinion  and 
the  schools  are  frequently  attacked  and  fre- 
quently defended  without  having  necessary 
evidence  to  support  either  claim. 

Some  of  these  concerned  men  and  women 
ai-ked  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  Tork, 
a  private  four.dation,  to  call  conferences  of 
school  people  and  experts  in  measuring  edu- 
cational results  to  see  whether  It  was  now 
possible  to  meet  this  need  for  dependable 
information.  Two  such  conferences  were  held 
In  the  winter  of  1963-64  and  the  general 
opinion  expressed  by  the  conferees  was  that 
such  data  could  be  obtained  although  it 
would  require  new  appraisal  instruments 
and  new  procedures. 

Professor  John  Corson,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity's Woodrow  Wilson  School  was  then 
asked  to  prepare  a  statement  on  adminis- 
trative considerations  that  might  be  in- 
volved in  exploring,  developing,  and  conduct- 
ing a  periodic  survey.  Professor  Corson,  after 
consultation  with  many  F>eople,  concluded 
that  a  new  venture  of  this  type  would  best 
be  approached  in  two  steps:  First,  there 
wa«  the  need  for  an  exploratory  conunlttee 
to  investigate  procedures  that  might  serve 
as  the  basis  for  an  assessment.  When  this 
Committee  had  idenUfled  proceduree  deemed 
workable  and  acceptable,  these  procedtires 
might  then  be  recommended  for  considera- 
tion by  a  "broadly  representative,  distin- 
guished Commission  on  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation." 

To  Initiate  the  first  step,  the  Exploratory 
Committee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Edu- 
cation was  appointed  by  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
p>oratlon  of  New  York.  The  Committee's  as- 
signment was  to  confer  with  teachers,  ad- 
ministrators, cmTlcuium  speciaUsts,  assess- 
ment specialists,  school  board  members,  and 
other*  Interested  in  education  to  get  advice 
on  how  a  periodic  census-type  survey  of  edu- 
cational outcomes  could  best  be  structured 
to  provide  useful  information  and  avoid  pos- 
sible Injuries  to  our  educational  efforts  In 
this  country.  The  Committee  was  also  asked 
to  develop  instrimients  that  might  be  pro- 
posed for  use  In  such  an  assessment. 

The  Committee  flrst  held  a  series  of  con- 
ferences involving  teachers,  curriculum 
si>eclalists.  adrmnistrators.  and  school  board 
members  during  the  academic  year  of  1964- 
65.  From  these  conferences  came  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  comprehensive 
data  on  the  progress  of  education  and  identi- 
fication of  a  number  of  dangers  of  a  poorly 
developed  program,  including  the  misuse  of 
Information  that  could  come  from  such  a 
program.  The  question  then  was  how  to  go 
about  evolving  procedures  that  can  provide 
the  desirable  Information  and  at  the  same 
time  minimize  the  potential  d.ingers.  The 
conferees  had  a  number  of  recommendations 
on  this. 

They  recommended  that  assessment  Instru- 
ments be  developed  In  cooperation  with 
teachers  and  be  tried  out  in  the  schools. 

They  clearly  recommended  that  the  initial 
assessment  Include  more  than  the  3R's  and 
that  it  ultimately  cover  the  range  of  Im- 
portant educational  tasks  of  the  modern 
school.  In  harmony  with  this  suggestion.  In- 
slrumenis  have  been  constructed  by  four 
leading  test  development  agencies  in  the 
fields  of  reading  and  the  language  arts, 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  citizen- 


ship, fine  arts,  and  vocational  education.  In 
subsequent  years,  other  Important  areas  will 
be  included. 

A  major  question  considered  by  the  con- 
ferees was  the  auspices  under  which  an  as- 
sessment could  best  be  conducted.  The  con- 
sensus was  that  an  assessment  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  commlsion  of  one 
sort  or  another  and  not  be  a  project  of  fed- 
eral or  state  government.  This  would  be  the 
Commission  mentioned  earlier  as  Part  II  of 
Professor  Corson's  proposal.  These  groups  also 
recommended  that  the  Initial  support  for  the 
present  Committee's  exploratory  work  be  ob- 
ti.ined  from  private  sources. 

In  line  with  this  latter  recommendation 
that  at  least  the  imtlal  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  supported  by  private  funds, 
the  Committee  sought,  and  subsequently  ob- 
tained, additional  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  Its  work.  Later,  the  Fund  lor 
the  Advancement  of  Education  Joined  in 
funding  the  project.  The  Committee  has  thus 
continued  its  work  on  private  funds  and  now 
ha:,  sufficient  funds  from  these  two  private 
foundations  to  complete  its  exploratory  ef- 
forts and  make  its  recommendations  to  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  which  app>ointed  it. 

Because  the  purpose  of  the  assessment  is 
to  provide  helpful  information  about  the 
progress  of  education  that  can  be  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  public -spirited  lay 
citizens,  some  new  procedures  are  being  de- 
veloped. The  Committee's  Initial  work  In  ex- 
ploring these  procedures  was  the  Identifica- 
tion of  educational  objectives  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  Instrumentation.  The  Committee 
established  three  criteria  for  these  objec- 
tives :  1 )  that  they  must  be  goals  the  schools 
are  currently  seeking  to  attain,  2)  that  they 
must  be  considered  by  thoughtful  American 
adults  as  Important  for  American  youth  to 
learn,  and  3)  that  they  be  considered  au- 
thentic to  the  discipline  by  scholars  in  the 
various  fields.  The  Committee  then  contrac- 
ted for  the  imtlal  development  of  objectives 
with  four  test  development  agencies.  The 
contracts  called  for  these  agencies  to  work 
with  scholars  and  teachers  on  the  Identifica- 
tion of  objectives  being  taught  for  in  the 
schools  and  authentic  to  the  various  disci- 
plines. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota approached  the  U.S.  Oflloe  of  fiduca- 
tdon  with  a  proposal  that  this  important  edu- 
cational project  needed  the  brocul  perspective 
that  could  only  be  provided  by  the  wide- 
spread involvement  of  subject  matter  experts, 
assessment  specialists,  and  thoughtful  lay- 
men who  are  actively  interested  in  education. 
The  University  subsequently  received  funds 
to  conduct  the  review  and  critique  of  ma- 
terials developed  for  the  Committee  by  these 
agencies. 

To  identify  thoughtful,  public-spirited 
citizens,  actively  interested  In  education,  con- 
tact was  made  with  state  and  nationai  offi- 
cers of  many  organizations.  In  addition  to 
the  National  School  Board  Association,  the 
list  included  the  National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Nationai  Education  Association, 
the  National  Catholic  Education  Association 
and  many  others.  These  groups  were  asked  for 
nominations  of  people  who  might  be  Involved 
in  this  review.  » 

During  December  of  1965  a  total  of  99  such 
persons  from  around  the  country  met  in  11 
panels  to  review  and  critique  the  objectives 
Identified  by  the  scholars  and  teachers  as  im- 
portant educational  objectives  currently  be- 
ing taught  for  in  the  schools.  Each  of  the  11 
panels  were  a.sked  to  review  the  objectives  for 
all  areas.  Each  panel  met  under  the  chair- 
manship of  one  of  Its  own  members  and  had 
as  a  resource  person  Dr.  Tyler,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  or  a  member  of  the  staff  who 
came  armed  with  the  full  reports  from  the 
contractors  to  elaborate  and  clarify  the  major 
objectives  which  had  been  set  forth  in  a 
workbook  for  the  panels.  I  think  you  may  flnd 
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of  Interest  some  of  the  objectives  that  re- 
sulted from  this  overall  procedure. 

In  reading  there  were  such  objectives  as: 
Comprehend  what  Is  read,  reason  logically 
from  what  Is  read,  and  have  a  lively 
interest  In  reading  for  pleasure  and  informa- 
tion. 

In  citizenship:  Show  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare and  dignity  of  others,  respect  individual 
rights  and  freedoms,  and  seek  school  and 
community  improvement  through  active 
democratic  participation. 

In  mathematics:  Efficiency  in  performing 
arithmetic  calculations,  and  ability  to  solve 
problems  that  Involve  measurement. 

And  in  art:  Perceive  and  respond  to  aes- 
thetic elements  In  art  and  form  reasoned 
critical  Judgments  about  the  quality  and 
significance  of  works  of  art. 

These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  illustra- 
tions. The  complete  listing  of  the.5e  objectives 
appear  In  the  November,  19(36  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Schools.  To  be  sure  that  the  objec- 
tives were  not  so  broad  and  undefined  as  to 
make  them  open  to  various  interpretations. 
the  contractors  and  their  scholar-teacher 
consulting  groups  were  asked  to  spell  out 
each  objective  In  terms  of  subcategories  and 
provide  Illustrations  of  how  students  might 
demonatrate  achievement  of  an  objective. 
This  breakdown  was  made  available  to  the 
panels  reviewing  the  objectives  and  you 
might  be  Interested  In  an  exaniple  of  three 
of  these : 

Under  science,  nine-year-olds  might  be 
asked  to  show  that  they  understand  the  op- 
eration of  the  lever  a£  It  relates  to  such 
things  as  a  teeterboard  or  scissors  while 
seventeen-year-olds  might  be  asked  to  show 
that  they  understand  that  science  depends 
on  relevant  and  accurate  observations  and 
experiments. 

Under  reading,  thirteen-year-olds  might  be 
given  a  newspaper  article  and  asked,  "What 
does  It  say?"  Seventeen-year-olds  might  be 
asked  to  arrive  at  a  general  principle  after 
examining  a  series  of  details. 

And  under  citizenship,  thlrteen-year-oIds 
might  be  expected  to  be  able  to  give  reasons 
for  having  government  and  understand  the 
Idea  of  limited  government.  Adults  might  be 
expected  to  understand  the  values  of  our 
traditional  freedoms  and  of  due  process  of 
law. 

Most  of  the  concerns  about  a  national 
assessment  have  been  addressed  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  assessment.  One  of  these 
that  has  appeared  many  times  is  the  concern 
with  the  relationship  between  a  national 
assessment  and  curriculum  control.  The 
Committee's  use  of  objectives  that  the 
schools  are  currently  seriously  seeking  to  at- 
tain does  away  with  external  Imposition  of 
currlcultmi.  On  the  other  hand.  If  we  assess 
educational  progress  over  the  years  through 
a  periodic  survey-type  census  of  outcomes, 
there  Is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  in- 
strumentation might  tend  to  retard  and  hold 
back  Innovations,  changes  and  needed  Im- 
provements in  the  curriculum.  If  a  census 
were  to  be  taken,  say,  every  five  years,  the 
proposal  would  be  that  one  year  prior  to 
each  census  there  should  be  a  survey  taken 
of  what  Is  being  taught  for  in  the  schools 
at  that  time  and  Instrumentation  should  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  Thus,  if  a  census  based 
on  Instrumentation  currently  being  devel- 
oped were  to  be  conducted  during  1967-68 
and  a  second  census  were  proposed  for.  say, 
1972,  In  1971  there  should  be  a  survey  of  the 
objectives  being  taught  for  at  that  time.  In 
this  way  periodic  assessments  would  reflect 
rather  than  restrict  curriculum  changes. 

Another  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
Is  that  the  teachers  might  feel  pressured  to 
"teach  for  the  test"  rather  than  devoting 
themselves  to  things  they  consider  more  im- 
portant. With  Instruments  built  on  currlc- 
tilum  currently  being  taught,  there  should 
be  no  need  for  them  to  change  what  they 
are  doing  for  an  assessment. 

Since  most  of  the  objectives  that  were 


developed  by  teachers  and  scholars  were  con- 
sidered Important  for  American  youth  to 
learn  by  the  lay  review  panels,  the  Com- 
mittee contracted  with  the  four  independent 
agencies  to  develop  large  numbers  of  e.xer- 
cises  to  sample  the  behavior  set  forth  In 
the  objectives.  As  the  exercises  are  being 
developed,  they  are  being  submitted  to  two 
types  of  ctitici'ie  and  review.  First,  though 
tlie  contractors  are  using  subject  matter 
specialists  In  tlie  original  construction  of  the 
exercises  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  they 
be  reviewed  for  their  validity  In  sampling 
the  objectives  by  subject  matter  specin lists 
not  Involved  in  their  construction.  Thtis, 
national  oBganizations  of  subject  matter  spe- 
cialists were  contacted  and  asked  for  nomi- 
nr.tlons  of  members  of  their  associations 
who  might  be  involved  in  this  review.  Nomi- 
nees from  each  of  the  ten  areas  currently 
under  development  have  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  review.  In  addition,  it  was 
deemed  most  important  that  exercises  used 
in  an  assessanent  be  no  way  oflensive  to 
thoughtful  citizens  or  groups  in  the  country. 
For  this  reason,  a  series  of  conferences  have 
been  held  to  have  thoughtful  laymen  review 
exercises  that  have  been  proposed  for  use  in 
the  assessment  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
questions.  "Would  you  object  to  having  this 
exercise  used  with  your  child?"  and  "In  your 
opinion  would  any  Important  group  in  your 
community  object  to  the  use  of  this  exer- 
cise?" The  panelists  at  these  meetings  were 
those  nominated  for  review  and  critique  of 
materials  by  the  officers  of  national  and 
state   organizations. 

This  brings  you  up-to-date  on  the  status 
of  Instrument  development  at  this  time. 
These  reviews  of  the  exercises  are  nearlng 
completion.  The  next  step  is  carrying  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  early  conferees  that 
irLstruments  be  tried  out  in  the  schools  prior 
to  any  recommendation  for  their  use.  Such 
tryouts  have  started,  and  a  good  portion  of 
them  should  be  completed  this  spring. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  pro- 
cedures for  a  national  educational  assessment 
that  are  ctirrently  under  investigation  by  the 
Committee.  I  feel  It's  Important  to  share 
these  wltii  you  because  it  is  the  beet  way  to 
explain  the  Committee's  efforts  to  take  Into 
account  the  concerns  that  ha\e  been  ex- 
pressed by  varlotis  Individuals  and  groups 
regarding  possible  negative  aspects  of  a  na- 
tional educational  assessnxent. 

The  reccanmendatlon  of  persons  attending 
the  early  conferences  was  that  more  than  the 
three  Rs  be  used  initially,  and  that  other 
important  educational  areas  be  included  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  Committee  accepts 
this  as  an  lmp>ortant  recommendation  to  be 
followed.  Instruments  currently  under  devel- 
opment cover  the  ten  areas  of  reading,  vsrrlt- 
Ing,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
literature,  music,  art,  vocational  education, 
and  citizenship. 

These  inetruments  are  being  developed  for 
administration  at  four  age  levels.  Private 
school  students  and  youth  of  a  given  age 
not  in  school  at  all,  in  addition  to  public 
school  students,  are  to  be  included  in  the 
sample.  This  proves  to  be  not  only  an  efificient 
and  technically  sotind  approach  to  a  national 
survey  but  also  a  desirable  approach  from 
the  standpoint  of  people  whose  concern  has 
been  with  Invidious  comparisons  of  school 
sj-stems. 

The  four  age  levels  are:  Age  9,  by  which 
time  students  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
complete  most  of  the  primary  level  work.  Age 
13,  near  the  end  of  the  elementary  level.  Age 
17,  the  last  age  at  which  there  are  large 
groups  of  youngsters  still  In  school,  and, 
adults,  currently  being  considered  as  a  group 
in  the  general  age  range  of  27-30. 

It  Is  considered  desirable  that  there  be 
three  reports  for  each  age  level.  First,  It  Is 
proposed  that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to 
describe  what  practically  all  of  the  students 
of  a  given  age  level  can  do  under  each  objec- 
tive. Secondly,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  de- 


scription of  what  about  half  of  the  p'udentj 
at  the  age  level  can  do.  And  thirdly,  that 
there  should  be  a  description  of  what  the 
most  advanced  at  a  given  age  level  are  able 
to  do.  Tlius.  when  we  look  at  progress  over  a 
matter  of.  say,  a  five-year  period,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  progress  in  terms 
of  the  demonstrated  achievements  of  stu- 
dents at  three  diiTerent  levels  of  group  per- 
formance.  Tluit  is.  we-  could  compare  wiiat 
the  most  advanced,  say.  10  percent,  of  nine- 
year-olds  in  the  country  in  1972  do.  With  what 
the  top  10  percent  of  the  1967  nine-year-olds 
are  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  do. 
"i'ou  will  notice  t'nat  the  emphasis  Is  on  de- 
scribing wliat  broad  groups  demonstrate  Ihcv 
can  do. 

If  one  were  setting  out  to  develop  a  mas- 
sive national  testing  program  that  would 
test  all  children  as  a  basis  for  evaluating 
individual  students  or  schools,  tests  would  be* 
administered  so  that  each  student  would  re- 
ceive a  score,  wlilch  could  serve  as  tlie  basis 
for  evaluation.  It  is  not  efficient,  practical. 
nor  necessary  to  resort  to  a  national  testing 
program,  as  opposed  to  a  national  aE'essment, 
to  get  the  descriptions  at  the  three  levels  that 
I  have  described.  And,  Indeed,  many  would 
consider  such  an  approach  undesirable.  The 
Corrmiittee  has  at  no  point  considered  Ita 
assignment  that  of  developing  a  national 
testing  program. 

There  are  two  major  aspects  of  national 
assessment  that  point  up  how  It  differs  from 
a  national  testing  program  aimed  at  evalu- 
ating individuals,  schools  or  school  systems. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  participation 
of  a  student  In  the  assessment  would  bring 
him  in  contact  with  only  a  small  portion  oJ 
the  exercises,  and  different  students  would 
be  taking  different  pieces  of  the  total  set. 
Thtis,  while  there  might  be  10,  20,  or  even 
30  hours  worth  of  exercises.  It  now  appeare 
feasible  that  it  wotild  only  be  necessary  to 
Involve  each  person  in  the  sample  group 
for  a  matter  of  30  minutes  to  an  hour.  For 
example,  with  10  hotu-s  of  mathematics  exer- 
cises, 20  students  each  spending  30  minutes 
would  produce  one  response  to  each  exercise 
from  that  group.  With  the  Involvement  ol 
a  sample  of  10,000  students,  we  would  have 
500  responses  to  each  exercise  as  a  basis  for 
describing  what  that  group  can  do.  Obvi- 
ously, this  does  not  provide  data  for  com- 
paring the  performance  of  individuals. 

A  second  major  difference  between  a  na- 
tional testing  program  and  a  nation.'.!  asses*- 
ment  is  that  only  a  small  sample  of  stu- 
dents would«be  involved  In  an  asffssment. 
The  Committee's  technical  advisory  group, 
headed  by  Dr.  John  Tukey,  Chairman  of  the 
Statistics  Department  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, believes  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
descriptions  being  sought  with  acceptable 
accuracy  by  involving  only  a  small  sample  of 
people  at  each  £ige  level.  It  now  appears  that 
such  a  sample  might  take  the  form  of  that 
used  by  poll  takers.  For  example,  a  city 
block  or  census  tract  mJght  be  identified  u 
a  sampling  unit  and  all  seventeen-year-olds 
living  in  that  area,  whether  In  public  school, 
parochial  school  or  not  in  school  at  all,  would 
become  part  of  the  sample. 

It's  been  proposed  that  In  oddition  to 
national  figures  by  age  level,  there  are  cer- 
tain subdivisions  in  the  country  tliat  ought 
to  be  considered  separately  In  an  assessment. 
The  importance  of  such  groups  for  separate 
consideration  may  well  chance  over  the 
years,  but  are  presently  identified  in  terms 
of  sex,  region  of  the  country,  type  of  com- 
munity, and  socio-economic  level.  The  pres- 
ent proposal  is  that  the  country  wotUd  b* 
divided  Into  four  regions;  that  four  types  of 
communities,  large  cities,  smaller  cItlM. 
suburban  areas,  and  rural  small  town  com- 
munities would  be  considered.  Also,  It  is  pro- 
posed that  those  coming  from  a  background 
that  falls  below  a  poverty  level  Index  »nd 
those  from  envlornments  above  such  a  level 
should  be  considered  separately.  The  vsT- 
ing  combinations  of  these  breakdu\^  ns,  alonf 
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^th  fonr  age  levels,  provide  256  subpopula- 
Oons  oi  t*^*  country  that  would  be  sampled. 
A  report  might  Include  such  things  as :  For 
the  sample  of  thirteen-year-old  boys  above 
the  poverty  level  index  from  small  cities  In 
the  Midwestern  region  it  was  found  that:  91 
percent  knew  %  of  the  following  important 
ingredients  in  a  person's  diet;  62  percent 
could  plan  an  appropriate  experiment  for 
testing  hypotheses  like  the  loUowing;  16 
percent  indicated  that  they  would  like  to 
spend  more  time  doing  arithmetic  In  schools; 
53  percent  were  able  to  Identify  their  con- 
pessman  and  65  percent  Indicated  that  with- 
m  the  last  month  they  had  taken  part  in  a 
community  project  to  help  out  their  school 
or  community. 

In  this  way  then  a  survey  might  well  show 
that  only  the  most  advanced  thirteen -year- 
olds,  say  the  top  10  percent  or  so.  from  across 
the  country,  can  apply  simple  algebra  to  a 
practical  problem  while  over  30  percent  of 
the  suburban  thirteen-year-old  boys  from 
the  Midwest  can  do  this.  It  may  be  that 
while  about  half  of  the  seventeen-year-olds 
m  the  cotmtry  have  taken  specific  steps  to- 
ward plans  for  their  employment  or  further 
schooling  the  following  year.  80  percent  of 
the  seventeen-year-old  boys  from  small 
town-rural  areas  of  the  Northeast  have  taken 
such  steps. 

you  may  well  ask  If  data  based  on  sub- 
groupings  of  this  type  provide  the  most  use- 
ful Information  that  might  be  obtained.  You 
might  further  ask  if  it  might  not  be  more 
helpful  to  obtain  data  on  specific  school  sys- 
tems. The  procedures  I  have  just  outlined 
grew  out  of  a  ntimber  of  recommendations 
the  C!ommlttee  has  received.  First,  there  are 
many  people  who  are  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  unjustified  comparisons  being 
made  if  there  were  results  on  Individual 
schools  and  school  systems.  The  general  pro- 
posal has  been  that  the  reports  should  not 
be  for  any  educational  group  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  board  or  a  specific  adminis- 
trator. The  second  matter  is  simply  one  of 
economy.  To  obtain  a  large  enough  sample 
on  the  Instruments  to  be  able  to  say  some- 
thing about  specific  school  systems  would 
simply  be  prohibitive  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  general  position  has  been  that  Individ- 
ual school  systems  need  to  do  research  on 
their  own  outcomes,  and  assessing  the  out- 
comes of  individual  school  systems  will  not 
be  part  of  the  national  assessment. 

The  national  assessment  data  will  provide 
Taluable  Information  as  a  background 
against  which  individual  school  systems  can 
Interpret  the  results  of  their  own  studies. 

To  see  how  such  data  might  be  useful  to 
the  local  school  system  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  just  one  example  using  hypothetical 
results.  Let  us  suppwse  that  your  school  sys- 
tem covers  a  city  of  middle  size:  that  is, 
with  a  population  between  50.000  and  200,- 
OOO,  located  In  the  central  west.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  recent  national  assessment,  you 
note  the  following  data  on  reading  achieve- 
ment for  males  In  the  central-west  region 
unong  cities  of  middle  size.  (The  data  for 
males  only  are  presented  to  conserve  space.) 
1.  Comprehension. — (Percent  who  can  get 
the  plain  sense  of  a  simple  newspaper  para- 
?rsph), 

|ln  percenti 
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3.  Interest  in  Reading. —  (Percent  who  de- 
vote two  hours  or  more  a  week  to  voluntary 
reading). 

|ln  percenti 
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13-year- 
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76 
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26 

The  report  shows  that  for  your  region  and 
the  nation  at  large,  most  children  from  upf)er 
socio-economic  levels  learn  to  read  and  main- 
tain their  interest  Ln  reading.  But,  for  chil- 
dren coming  from  lower  socio-economic  levels 
where  they  have  lees  encouragement  and 
less  chance  to  develop  reading  interest  and 
skills  in  the  home,  only  about  a  third  of 
them  reach  the  level  of  competence  and  In- 
terest in  reading  characteristic  of  most  per- 
sons from  upper  socio-economic  levels. 

Depending  on  your  particular  local  situa- 
tion, you  might  conclude,  "Ottr  continuing 
appraisal  of  the  progress  of  our  children  in 
reading  shows  the  same  situation  as  exists 
in  the  region  and  in  the  nation.  ChUdren 
from  upper  socio-economic  levels  are  achiev- 
ing competence  and  interest  in  reading,  but 
the  majority  from  lower  socio-economic  levels 
do  not.  This  is  a  serious  problem  In  the  na- 
tion, and  it  Is  a  serious  problem  for  us.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  solve." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  local  appraisal 
shows  that  substantial  reading  progress  Is 
being  made  by  children  from  lower  socio-eco- 
nomic levels  as  well  as  those  from  upper  lev- 
els, you  might  conclude  that  "Fortunately, 
we  do  not  have  a  major  problem  Ln  reading 
to  solve  In  our  school,  but  do  need  to  give 
greater  attention  to  another  area,." 

Because  the  national  assessment  will  pro- 
vide background  data,  the  public  will  have  a 
broader  perspective  from  which  to  •view  the 
local  problems,  and  there  will  be  lees  tend- 
ency to  attack  the  local  schools  groundlessly 
because  the  public  will  see  that  most  difficult 
educational  problems  are  not  localized. 

By  way  of  summary,  let  me  simply  list  the 
major  procedures  for  a  national  assessment 
which  are  currently  tinder  investigation  by 
the  Committee.  First,  there  would  be  a  large 
niunber  of  exercises  and  each  student  Ln  a 
small  sample  would  spend  30  minutes  to  an 
hoiu:  taking  only  a  portion  of  them.  Secondly, 
instruments  are  based  on  objectives  cur- 
rently being  taught  for  in  the  schcxjls.  Third, 
the  students  from  public  schools,  private 
schools  and  youth  not  in  school  at  all,  are  to 
be  Included  Ln  the  sample.  Fourth,  report- 
ing would  be  in  terms  of  what  groups  have 
demonstrated  they  can  do.  with  no  reports 
on  Individual  students,  schools,  or  school 
systems.  Fifth,  periodic  assessments  would 
b*  designed  to  reflect  curriculiun  changes  in 
tlie  school. 

At  this  point  in  its  explorations  the  Com- 
mittee is  encouraged  In  its  belief  that  a  sur- 
vey-type censtis  of  educational  outcomes  can 
avoid  negative  aspects  about  which  people 
have  expressed  concerns  and  can  provide  Ln- 
formatlon  about  our  educational  successes, 
Btrengtha,  weaknesses,  problems,  and  needs 
as  a  basis  for  Informed  public  understand- 
ing and  support  of  educational  efforts  Ln  the 
country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  R.'^RICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  ever 
heard  of  blood  discriminating  or  being 
denied  equal  opportunity? 

Billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  con- 
trolled by  Federal  bureaucrats  for  aid 
to  our  hospitals  and  clinics. 

For  relief  to  our  sick,  suffering,  and 
injured?  No;  for  racially  mixing  blood. 
If  blood  is  labeled  or  identified  by  race, 
all  Federal  funds — even  from  segregated 
taxpayers — can  be  cut  off  and  denied. 
And  the  sick,  suffering,  and  injured  must 
do  without  the  needed  services  and 
space. 

Does  blood  now  have  rights  paramoimt 
to  the  medical  patient?  The  possible 
shock  to  an  ill  or  dying  person  that  he 
is  receiving  racially  mixed  blood  does  not 
deprive  him  of  his  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  Could  this 
not  be  better  left  to  the  attending  phy- 
sician and  not  a  role  or  decision  of  gov- 
ernment? 

What  happens  if  a  patient  rejects 
plasma  and  demands  live  blood  donors? 
If  all  live  donors  are  of  the  same  race, 
must  the  hospital  protest  and  refuse  its 
services  lest  it  loose  its  taxpayers  sub- 
sidy? Sounds  like  the  establishing  of  a 
thriving  bootleg  operation  in  blood.  For 
we  know  the  doctors  oath  and  duty  is  to 
his  patient — not  to  a  bunch  of  political 
theorists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  Jione  2  and  ita  guidelines 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  here  in  th« 
Record  following  my  remarks: 

June  2,  1967. 
Hon.  JoHK  R.  R.yiicK, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  RARicK:Thls  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  18,  1967,  regarding  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  i>ertalnlng  to  the  segregation  of 
blood  for  purposes  of  transfusion. 

The  following  policy  was  Issued  to  our 
Regional  Offices  on  March  8,  1967.  for  their 
guidance  in  administering  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  has  not  been  is- 
sued In  the  form  of  a  notice  to  all  hopsltals 
because  most  hospitals  do  not  segregate 
blood  and  neither  does  the  Red  Cross  or 
the  Military  Services: 

"Any  separation  or  identification  of  blood 
or  blood  derivatives  based  upon  race,  color 
or  national  origin,  or  any  racial  distinction 
In  the  source  of  blood  used  for  transfusions, 
constitutes  discrimination  prohibited  by  Ti- 
tle VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"This  policy  explains  one  aspect  of  Item 
Number  6  of  the  Guidelines  for  hospital  com- 
pliance and  applies  to  any  hospital  that  U 
a  recipient  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  any  hospital  providing  service  to  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  Federally-assisted  program  In 
the  capacity  of  a  vendor  with  respect  to  the 
procurement,  maintenance  or  use  of  blood 
or  blood  derivatives  for  purposes  of  trans- 
fusion." 
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Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  guidelines  for 
hoepltals  referred  to  In  the  above  cited  pol- 
icy. Our  field  staff  have  not  been  provided 
with  any  checklist  to  be  used  when  they 
visit  a  hospital  although  they  may  develop 
their  own  to  facilitate  the  recording  of  In- 
formation. 

In  November  1959  the  Committee  on  Blood 
and  Related  Problems  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  Division  of  Medical  Services 
reexamined  the  problem  of  racial  segregation 
of  blood  in  light  of  all  pertinent  facts  then 
available.  Responsible  medical  scientists,  na- 
tional organizations  and  Government  agen- 
cies serving  the  needs  of  medicine,  had  be- 
fore that  time  repeatedly  reviewed  the 
evidence  for  racial  separation  of  blood  and 
consistently  concluded  that  the  practice 
would  add  nothing  to  the  safety  of  trans- 
fusion procedures.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice knows  of  no  new  scientific  information 
developed  since  the  review  In  1959  which 
would  change  their  conclusion  that  there  Is 
no  scientific  Justification  for  the  racial  seg- 
regation of  blood  for  transfusion. 

I  hope  that  this  will  assist  you  In  respond- 
ing to  mail  you  may  receive  from  constitu- 
ents who  may  write  to  you  as  a  result  of 
recent  news  items  concerning  this  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  M.  Nash, 
Office  of  Equal  Health  Opportunity. 

GxnDELims  fob  Coupuamck  Wrrn  Tttl*  VI 
or  THE  Cryn.  Rights  Act  of  1964 

Hoepltala  in  compUance  with  the  Act  are 
characterized  by  absence  of  separation,  dis- 
crimination or  any  other  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In  any 
activity  carried  on  In,  by  or  for  the  institu- 
tion affecting  the  care  and  treatment  of 
patients. 

Specifically,  the  above  would  Include  (but 
not  be  limited  to)  the  following  character- 
istics: 

1.  The  hospital  provides  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  care  on  a  non-dlscrlminatory 
basis;  all  patients  are  admitted  and  receive 
care  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Declaration  of  an  open  admis- 
sion policy  may  not  be  sufficient  to  effec- 
tuate compliance  in  some  instances,  ptar- 
tlcularly  where  the  hospital  has  previously 
served  only  or  primarily  patienta  of  one 
race.  Where  there  Is  a  significant  variation 
between  the  racial  composition  of  patients 
and  the  piopulatlon  served,  the  hospital  has 
a  responsibility  to  determine  the  reasons 
and  to  take  corrective  action  if  they  are  due 
to  discriminatory  practices. 

2.  All  patients  are  being  assigned  to  all 
rooms,  wards,  floors,  sections,  and  buildings 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  In  communities  with  non-white 
population,  this  results  in  bl-raclal  oc- 
cupancy of  multi-bed  rooms  and  wards 
and  use  of  single  bed  rooms  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis. 

Patients  are  not  asked  if  they  are  willing 
or  desire  to  share  a  room  with  a  person  of 
another  race.  Transfer  of  patients  is  not 
used  u  a  device  to  evade  compliance  with 
the  Act. 

3.  Employees,  medical  staff  and  volunteers 
of  the  hospital  are  assigned  to  patient  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  either  the  patient  or  em- 
ployee. Courtesy  titles  (Mr.,  Miss,  Dr.) 
whenever  used,  are  being  used  throughout 
the  hospital  including  patient  care  areas  and 
news  releases  announcing  admissions,  births, 
deaths,  etc. 

4.  The  granting  of  permanent  or  tem- 
porary staff  privileges  Is  carried  out  in  a 
non-discriminatory  manner.  Staff  privileges 
are  not  denied  professionally  qualified  per- 
sonnel on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,   ot  on  the   basis   of   non-membership 


In  an  organization  which  discriminates  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Removal  of  staff  privileges  and  other  dis- 
ciplinary actions  shall  not  be  based  on  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

5.  Non-dlscrlminatory  practices  of  the  In- 
stitution Include  all  aspects  of  training 
programs.  »jid  require  recruiting  and  selec- 
tion of  trainees  at  both  predominantly  white 
and  Negro  schools.  The  same  recruiting  pro- 
cedures are  used  at  all  such  Institutions. 
Third  parties  are  not  permitted  to  select 
trainees  oa  a  b.nsls  which,  if  done  directly 
by  the  hospital,  would  be  violative  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  These  requirements  apply 
to  interns  (medical,  dental,  OT,  PT.  dieti- 
cian), residents  and  training  programs  such 
as  graduate  nurse,  practical  nurse,  medical 
technology,  .x-ray  technology,  etc. 

6.  All  services  rendered  by  the  Institution, 
its  employees  or  vendors  to  patients  or  oth- 
ers are  provided  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  This  would  in- 
clude: 

A.  Administrative  services  (admission, 
medical  records,  fiscal,  etc.) . 

B.  Medical  and  dental  care  for  inpatients 
and  outpatients  (all  specialties-clinical, 
diagnostic  and  other  pathology  services). 

C.  ParamedlenI  care  and  ancillary  and  sup- 
porting senices  (food,  pharmacy,  social 
services,  launr^ry,  toilet  facilities,  waiting 
rooms,  entrances,  exists,  snack  bars,  gift 
shops,  visiting  hotirs,  doctor's  lounges).  Pa- 
tients and  visitors  are  using  all  cafeteria  fa- 
cilities without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  no  dining  faculties  are  used 
only  by  non-whites  by  "custom"  or  "prefer- 
ence". 

D.  Ambulance  services. 

7.  Employees  and  medical  steff  have  been 
notified  in  writing  of  the  hospital's  policy 
for  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

8.  Hospitals  which  have  recently  changed 
from  discriminatory  practices  have  taken 
steps  to  notify  those  who  previously  had 
been  excluded  from  hospital  services  (e.g.. 
letters  to  Negro  physicians  or  physician  or- 
ganizations and  Civil  Rights  leaders,  notices 
to  newspapers,  posting  of  signs  in  hospitals 
etc.). 

9.  Hospital  which  have  had  dual  faclUtles 
to  effect  racial  separation  have  either  con- 
verted one  of  them  to  a  different  piuTXJse  or 
have  taken  steps  to  change  the  traffic  flow 
so  that  they  are  actually  used  bl-raclally. 

And  this  Is  called  progress  connived 
by  using  our  tax  money  by  bureaucrats 
who  are  salaried  on  our  tax  dollars.  By 
enforcement  who  ends  up  being  undis- 
criminated against — the  patient?  the 
donor?  or  the  blood? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OP    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the  gen- 
eral board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  on  June  1,  1967,  which  points 
out  a  disparity  In  the  handling  by  the 
Houses  of  Congress  of  disciplining  Its 
Members. 

The  resolution  follows : 


Resolution  on  Congressio-nal  St.\nd.\bbs 
(Approved   by    the   general   board,   Natloaii 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  th. 
U.S.A.)  ^' 

The  churches  have  contributed  histortcally 
to  the  enlargement  of  man's  understanding 
of  Justice.  They  have  a  continuing  respons^ 
bility  to  see  JusUce  clearly  reallzeci  in  the 
affairs  or  men.  In  the  tradition  of  the  proph- 
ets and  the  apostles,  they  are  obliged  to  call 
attention  to  injustice  and  to  seek  its  rectlfl- 
cation. 

Recently,  two  members  of  the  Concrress  of 
the  United  States  have  been  charfred  with 
breaches  of  ethics  and  each  has  been  mveeti- 
gated  by  a  speciil  committee  of  the  house  of 
which  lie  was  a  member.  While  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Is 
not  a  tribunal  competent  to  determine  the 
truth  of  the  charges  against  either  man.  it 
does  nat  condone  the  acts  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  committed. 

However,  the  disparate  recommendatloM 
of  the  two  investigating  committees  do  raise 
serious  doubts  that  Justice  has  been  realized 
in  either  case.  The  contrast  in  the  handling 
of  the  two  cases  may  be  attributable  to  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  or  to  differences  in  the 
reputation,  parsonality.  race,  or  private  con- 
duct of  the  two  men.  but  these  cannot  Justify 
the  following  results. 

One  is  denied  his  seat  In  Congress  during 
the  investigation,  while  the  other  retains 
his.  One  Is  stripped  of  his  chairmanship  be- 
fore Investigation,  the  other  remains  chair- 
man of  three  subcommittees  while  under  in- 
vestigation. 

One  was  found  to  have  misused  public 
funds,  for  which  the  investigating  commit- 
tee proposed  that  he  be  fined  $40,000.  stripped 
permanently  of  his  seniority  and  publicly  re- 
buked: but  this  punishment  was  not  deemed 
severe  enough  by  the  House,  which  excluded 
him  altogether.  The  other  was  found  to  have 
misused  both  public  and  campaign  funds, 
for  which  the  investigating  committee  rec- 
ommended only  that  he  be  censured.  It  was 
not  proposed  that  he  be  fined  or  compelled 
to  make  restitution  of  the  misused  funds.  It 
was  not  proposed  that  he  lose  seniority  or 
his  subcommittee  chairmanships.  It  was  not 
proposed  that  he  be  expelled  from  ihe  Sen- 
ate. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  difference 
of  treatment,  the  contrast  is  obvious.  The 
outcome  of  the  cases  was  certainly  rendered 
more  uncertain  by  the  absence  of  clearly 
defined  standards  of  ethical  conduct  for 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  otir 
government. 

Moreover,  allegations  of  serious  .ibuses  of 
legislative  prerogatives  by  one  of  the  two 
men  were  never  Investigated.  The  people  de- 
serve to  know  whether  or  not  the  charges 
can  be  substantiated,  and  the  accused  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  exonerate 
himself.  Justice  must  not  be  covert  Justice 
must  not  only  be  done;  It  must  be  seen  to 
be  done  and  seen  to  be  Just. 

Believing  that  the  Congress  should  adopt 
an  explicit  code  of  ethical  conduct  for  Its 
members,  covering  the  raising  and  disposi- 
tion of  campaign  funds,  conflict  of  interest. 
public  accounting  for  committee  expendi- 
tures, travel  at  public  expense,  and  public 
disclosure  of  personal  finances,  which  should 
be  Impartially  enforced,  the  General  Board- 
Affirms  the  right  of  citizens  in  each  case 
to  be  represented  in  Congress  by  a  person 
chosen  In  a  fair  and  noncorrupt  election. 
provided  he  meets  the  constlutionril  tests  for 
office,  except  when  he  is  unable  to  serve  be- 
cause he  Is  prevented  by  proper  Judicial  proc- 
esses or  by  expulsion  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  house  of  which  he  is  a  member,  after 
due  process  according  to  the  rules  of  that 
bouse  applied  without   discrimination;  and 
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Urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  adopt  and  enforce  a  code  of  high  ethical 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  Its  members  to 
tbe  end  that  the  misuse  of  public  trust  shall 
be  clearly  outlawed,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  continual.  Impartial  review  of  mem- 
bers' practices  covered  by  the  code,  and  for 
vigorous  enforcement   of    Its   requirements; 

and 

Recommends  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
legislation  that  members  of  Congress,  candi- 
dates for  Congress,  staff  members  of  Con- 
gressional committees  and  officials  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  earning  more  than  $15,000  per 
year,  be  required  to  file  reports  covering 
amounts  and  sources  of  Income,  liabilities, 
and  assets  and  transactions  in  commodities 
and  property,  and  making  such  reptorts  freely 
accessible  to  the  press  and  the  public;   and 

Directs  that  this  resoutlon  be  communi- 
cated to  the  member  communions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 


SmsU-PIane  Accidents  Cause  for  Concern 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  yester- 
day of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Brown  of  Ohio.  Along  with  all 
other  Ohioans,  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
only  a  short  time  ago  when  the  mid- air 
collision  between  an  airliner  and  a  pri- 
vate plane  over  our  State  claimed  the 
tragic  total  of  26  lives. 

And  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  might 
be  the  time  to  correct  some  of  the  com- 
mon misconceptions  which  have  arisen 
over  the  frequent  number  of  small-plane 
accidents  in  this  country  over  the  past 
lew  years. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
about  the  skies  being  filled  with  small 
planes  and  about  the  airways  beginning 
to  reach  the  saturation  point.  There  also 
has  been  much  discussion  about  poorly 
made  planes  and  mechanical  failures 
leading  to   small -plane   crashes. 

But  at  least  one  recent  study  reveals 
that  of  all  the  millions  of  takeoffs.  and 
landings  made  by  small  planes  in  this 
country  during  the  past  year,  there  were 
only  13  collisions  and  18  fatalities  re- 
corded. It  also  disclosed  that  small- 
planes  engines  very  rarely  fall,  and  that 
mechanical  failure  is  a  very  small  factor 
la  the  small-plane  crash  total. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  approximately 
5.000  accidents  Involving  more  than 
1,000  deaths  every  year  Involving  small 
Planes.  This  is  a  staggering  and  un- 
necessary loss  of  life. 

And,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
major  cause  lies  in  human  frailty  and 
">  poor  jud.!rment  on  the  part  of  the 
people  flying  these  small  planes. 

Investigation  discloses,  for  example, 
tnat  many  crashes  result  because  pilots 
•orget  to  have  their  gasolinfi  checked 
Miore  they  take  off.  or  because  they  dis- 
regard weather  warnings.  Others  exer- 
ose  extremely  poor  judgment  by  flying 
wmie  under  the  influence  of  alcohol,  or 


when  they  have  taken  tranquilizers  or 
other  drugs  which  adversely  affect  their 
reflexes  and  reaction  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  record 
will  show  abundant  evidence  that 
human  judgment,  rather  than  mechani- 
cal failure  or  overloading  of  the  airways. 
is  the  root  cause  of  the  vast  majority  of 
these  tragic  accidents.  I  believe  greater 
efforts  must  be  made  to  impress  upon 
people  who  obtain  private  pilots  licenses 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  to  exercise  extreme 
caution  when  they  take  to  the  air. 


Mrs.  Carter  F.  Henderson,  President  of 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Receives  New 
York  County  Medical  Society  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Carter  F.  Henderson,  my  constitutent,  is 
a  public-spirited  citizen  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  to  civic  and  com- 
munity activities. 

As  president,  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  of  Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  Inc.,  she 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
for  pure  air  in  New  York  City  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Hazel  Henderson  recently  received 
the  Citizens  Award  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Society  for  her  work  on 
air  pollution,  and  I  am  happy  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  sum- 
mary of  her  remarks  on  May  22  at  the 
presentation  of  the  award  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine : 
Summary    op   Remarks    or   Mrs.    Carter    F. 

Henderson.    PREsroENT    or    Ctfizens    for 

Clean    Air.    on    RECErviNc    the    Cttizen 

Award  of  the  New  York  CorNTY  Medical 

Society 

Our  national  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram stands  today  at  a  crossroads.  After 
many  years  of  disinterest  in  the  problem  of 
air  pollution  and  environmental  health,  sud- 
denly in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  outpouring  of  concern  from 
all  segments  of  our  society,  including  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  other 
volimtary  health  groups. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  nation's  doctors 
and  medlcaJ  scientists  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  air  pollution,  and  ita 
effects  on  man  in  terms  of  health,  there  is 
Ironically,  pressure  being  exerted  on  the 
Congress  to  remote  the  National  Center  for 
Air  Pollution  Control  from  the  protective 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice ..  .  because  some  feel  that  air  pollution 
is  an  Industry  problem,  r»ther  than  a  health 
problem. 

An  amendment  Introduced  by  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia  to  the 
proposed  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  would 
Largely  remove  air  pollution  ir-om  considera- 
tion within  the  spectrum  of  environmental 
health,  and  mate  more  a  technical  concern 
of  industrial  engineering  and  economic  plan- 
ning. 

I  raise  this  point  at  this  time,  because  it 
seems  to  me.  and  the  over  20.000  New  York- 
ers who  are  members  of  Citizens  for  Clean 


Air  that  if  voe  as  a  nation  are  not  concerned 
vith  what  air  pollution  does  to  people 
then   irhat  else  are  ice  concerned  ipith? 

We  know  that  it  does  about  $11  billion  of 
property  damage  each  year.  We  know  that 
there  Is  a  fortune  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
panies getting  into  the  buslnesc  of  cleaning 
the  air.  We  know  too  that  if  the  air  were 
clean,  we  would  come  out  with  a  national 
saving  of  about  98  billion  a  year  on  lowered 
cleaning  and  replacement  costs.  But  these 
considerations  do  not  mot'e  us  to  uxnk  for 
clean  air.  What  air  pollution  does  to  things 
is  secondary  in  our  minds. 

It  is  what  it  does  to  pople  that  we  care 
about.  What  It  may  do  to  our  respiratory 
systems,  our  cardlo-vascular  systems,  and 
our  spirits:  and  most  of  all  to  our  ohtldreri 
who  are  being  exposed  to  ever  higher  doses 
of   pollution   each   year. 

This  is  what  we  care  about  .  .  .  and  I'm 
sure,  as  physicians,  this  is  what  you  care 
about  too.  Of  course  air  pollution  has  tech- 
nical and  economic  aspects  .  .  .  but  surely 
all  must  be  weighed  against  only  one  stand- 
ard .  .  .  and  that  is  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  individual  citizen.  The  World  Health 
Organization  states  "Health  Is  a  state  of 
complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being,  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  dis- 
ease or  infirmity.  " 

So  it  seems  Indeed  Ironic,  that  Jiist  at  a 
time  when  medical  experts  are  becoming 
more  interested  and  more  vocal  on  the  topic 
of  air  pollution  and  man's  health  .  .  .  that  this 
avenue  of  enq-uiry  is  to  be  doirnyroded  at  a 
time  when  it  should  be  stepped  up.  As  phy- 
sicians, your  findings  will  be  considered  less 
relevant  and  less  important  than  those  of 
8anit.ary  engineers  and  cost  benefit  analysts, 
and  the  voice  of  the  medical  profession  wUl 
have  lost  much  of  its  influence  in  this  critical 
area  of  national  decision.  Therefore  we  as 
laymen,  can  only  hope  that  doctors  will  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  right  to  consider  air 
pollution  as  a  proper,  primary  and  continuing 
concern  of  the  medical  profession. 


No  Truce  in  Poverty  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18,  1967] 
No  Truce  in  Poverty  Wab 

As  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence 
mounted  last  week  In  a  number  of  American 
cities,  the  Federal  program  that  most  directly 
attacks  the  root  causes  of  civic  strife — the 
war  on  poverty— was  beginning  an  ordeal 
in  Congress  tliat  threatens  Its  survival. 

A  House  committee  opened  hearings  on 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  spend  $2 
billion  on  the  poverty  war  this  year  and 
other  Administration  proposals  designed  to 
correct  operating  deficiencies  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (O.E.O.).  Also  be- 
fore the  committee  are  Republican  proposals 
to  slash  antlpoverty  spending  and  dismantle 
O.E  O.  Prom  the  tenor  of  Congressional  ques- 
tioning, it  is  evident  that  O.E  O.  is  headed  for 
a  tough  fight. 

The  agency  Is  not  without  f.iulte.  but  the 
war  on  poverty  at  least  represents  a  serious 
Federal  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  discrimination.  Ignorance  and 
neglect  that  have  driven  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  brink  of  desperation.  O  E.O.  pro- 
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vldes  coordination  for  this  eiTort  and  an 
innovative  flexibility  impossible  U  the  whole 
campaign  Is  left  to  oUl-Iine  Federal  bureauc- 
racies. 

Tliis  Is  no  time  to  scuttle  O.E.O.  It  is  time. 
If  anything,  to  step  up  the  war  on  poverty 
under  a  strengthened,  unified  command. 
Under  the  best  of  circvimstances.  the  war 
win  be  a  long  one.  It  will  be  even  longer 
if  It  Is  deprived  of  funds.  Imagination  and 
effective  leadership. 


Randall  Jacobs,  Retired  Admiral,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  in  World  War  II, 
Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adm. 
Randall  Jacobs  who  was  born  and  raised 
in  Danville,  Pa.,  passed  on  earlier  this 
week.  His  great  contribution  to  the  Navy 
manpower  needs  in  World  War  II  is 
highly  respected  by  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  an  accounting  of  his  fine  sei-v- 
ice  is  outlined  in  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  which  follows: 

Washington,  June  19. — Vice  Adm.  Randall 
Jacobs,  who  was  described  as  the  man  who 
furnished  the  men  for  the  Navy  during 
World  War  EC,  died  today  In  Bethesda  (Md.) 
Naval  Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  His  age 
was  81. 

Admiral  Jacobs,  known  as  the  father  of  the 
'Naval  Reserve  V-7  training  program,  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1946.  but  con- 
tinued on  active  duty  until  1952  as  gover- 
nor of  the  United  States  Naval  Home  in 
Philadelphia. 

He  gained  a  reputation  as  a  champion  of 
Navy  Independence  in  1944,  when  he  strongly 
opposed  unlflcation  of  the  armed  forces. 

"I  am  convinced."  he  told  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Military  Personnel,  "that 
no  paper  reorganization  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  could  effect  a  unification 
of  training  that  is  different  because  the  Jobs 
the  men  will  be  asked  to  do  are  different." 

OPPOSED   MERGING  SCHOOLS 

He  also  said  he  was  opposed  to  merging 
facilities  at  the  West  Point  and  Annapolis 
academies. 

Admiral  Jacobs  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  change  in  military  opieratlons.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  recommending  that  women 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  during  World  War 
II.  pointing  out  that  they  could  also  be  used 
to  replace  men  on  duty  in  foreign  ports. 

A  frequent  advocate  of  universal  military 
training,  Admiral  Jacobs  once  explained: 

"I  hope  the  need  for  universal  military 
training  will  not  become  obscured  by  heat 
and  passion.  I  hope  it  will  be  faced  as  a  sim- 
ple fact,  a  circumstance  of  life  In  the  20th 
century,  not  to  be  contended  over,  but  simply 
to  be  recognized." 

SERVED  ON  SEVFRAL  WARSHIPS 

Admiral  Jacobs  was  born  In  Danville,  Pa., 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  In 
1903.  He  served  on  the  Kentucky,  Franklin, 
Indiana  and  South  Carolina  until  1913,  when 
he  became  aide  and  flag  secretary  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  At- 
lantic Reserve  Fleet. 

He  commanded  the  Jouett  in  1916.  with 
additional  duties  as  Commander  of  Division 
4,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  Two  years 
later  he  was  given  command  of  the  Henley 
and  an  anti-submarine  detachment.  He  be- 


gan a  three-year  hitch  In  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation in  1923. 

In  1927.  Admiral  Jacobs  served  In  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  in  command  of  the  Monocacy. 
and  was  In  charge  of  the  evacuation  of 
.American*  in  the  Upper  Yangtze  Valley.  He 
returned  to  duty  in  the  navigation  bureau  In 
1929  and  two  years  later  became  director  of 
enlisted  personnel. 

Admiral  Jacobs  was  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  erf  Navigation  from  Sept.  1,  1929, 
until  early  in  1941.  when  he  was  ordered  to 
sea  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mary  Jane  Ja- 
cobs of  teaiUe.  and  a  son.  Col.  Randall 
Jacobs  Jr ,  a  retired  Air  Force  officer  who 
lives  in  Alaska. 

A  fune^.^l  service  will  be  held  at  1:30  P.M. 
Wednesdap-  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  knowTi 
the  admiral  and  his  brother  Sam.  who 
still  resides  in  Danville.  The  Nation 
mourns  the  passing  of  this  fine  gentle- 
man wlK)  "gained  a  reputation  as  a 
cliampion    of    Navy   independence." 


Living  and  Dying 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPEEDY  0.  LONG 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THfi  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

-Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Natchitoches  Times,  published  In 
Natchitoches,  La.,  a  part  of  the  Eighth 
District  of  Louisiana,  recently  published 
a  poem  by  an  unknown  author,  which 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  in  respect 
to  tho.se  who  protest  our  defense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  I  offer  it  here  for  the 
record : 
I  Prom  th#  Natchitoches  Times,  June  15.  1967] 

I  Captain  Richard  Rahm,  who  served  with 
the  .Army  in  Vie_tnam  prior  to  t)elng  assigned 
last  fall  as  anROTC  Instructor  at  North- 
western fetate  College,  has  submitted  the 
following  poem  by  an  unknown  author  for 
publication  in  the  Times.) 

Living  and  Dying 

Take  a  man.  then  put  him  alone. 

Put  him  12,000  miles  away  from  home. 

Empty  hi«  heart,  of  all  but  blood. 

Make  him  live  in  sweat  and  mud. 

This  is  the  life  I  have  to  live. 

And  why  my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give. 

You  "peace  boys"  pent  from  your  easy  chair. 

But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  here. 

But  you  don't  know  what  it's  like  over  here. 

Wliile  over  there  the  boys  are  dying. 

You  bun)   your  draft  cards,  and  march  at 

dawn. 
Plant  your  flags  on  the  White  House  lawn. 
You  all  want  to  ban  the  bomb. 
There  Is  no  real  war  In  Vietnam.  .  _ 

Use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun. 
Then  refuse  to  use  a  gun. 
TTiere's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do. 
And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you? 
I'll  hate  you  to  the  day  I  die. 
You  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry. 
I  saw  his  arm.  a  bloody  shred, 
I  heard  them  say.  "this  one's  dead." 
It's  a  large  price  he  h.ad  to  pay. 
Not  to  live  to  see  another  day. 
He  had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die. 
He  paid  the  price,  but  what  did  he  buy? 
He  bought  your  life,  by  losing  Ms. 
But  who  gives  a  damn,  what  a  soldier  gives? 
His  wife  does,  and  maybe  his  son. 
But  they  are  Just  about  the  only  ones. 


Vicious  Peraonal  Attacks  on  Preside^ 
Johnson  and  Other  Government  Lead- 
ers Only  Tear  Down  Public  Confideoct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOU.-iE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Merrlman  Smith.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional White  Hou.se  correspondent  and 
one  of  the  most  respected  newsmen  in 
Washington,  delivered  a  speech  In  which 
he  said,  in  part: 

It  would  seem  that  vicious  i->er.sonal  at- 
tacks on  government  leaders  could  have  cniy 
one  motivation  that  would  make  any  sens* 
at  all — and  that  Is  to  tear  down  public  con- 
fidence in  the  establishment — and  by  estab- 
lishment. I  mean  authority  on  almost  any 
level. 

Mr.  Smith  delivered  his  speech  at  the 
annual  breakfast  meeting  of  United 
Press  International  editors  and  pub- 
lishers at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  New 
York  and  because  what  he  said  makes  so 
much  sense.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
repi'oduce  his  address  in  the  Record: 

President  Johnson  these  d.\ys  Ls  the  object 
of  some  at  the  worst  vilification — even 
obscenity — that  I've  seen  or  he.ard  In  more 
than  25  years  on  the  White  Hou-e  assign- 
ment. 

When  I  was  in  New  Orleans  not  long  aeo 
looking  intfj  the  so-called  Kennedy  assassina- 
tion plot,  I  saw  for  sale  In  variety  stores 
metal  auto  license  plates  ■vividly  as-sociatlng 
the  President  with  barnyard  filth. 

Driving  down  the  Southeastern  coast  last 
Winter.  I  saw  for  sale  In  roadside  standi 
allegedly  clever  but  actually  quite  dirty 
sayings  about  the  F>resldent.  his  wife  and 
their  two  daughters.  Tliesc  were  lapei 
button.^:. 

At  the  so-called  pe.ice  demons? r.ition  In 
New  York's  Central  Park  the  other  day,  there 
were  gro'svn  men  carrjrlng  signs  which  openly 
and  plainly  challenged  the  President's  nor- 
malcy, mentally  and  sexually.  There  were 
the  same  sort  of  senseless  placards  atwui 
Dean  Rusk. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  more  active 
demonstrators — would  have  us  believe  in 
signs  and  songs  that  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Nam.Tj-a  are  deliberately  burning  Asian 
babies  with  napalm. 

F'urthermore.  there  have  been  buttons  and 
printed  placards  around  the  country  saying 
"Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  where  axe  you  now?" 

Also,  there  are  In  print  pamphlets,  boolu. 
newspapers  of  a  sort  and  even  recorded  tapes 
alleging  that  Johnson  engineered  the  deatt 
of  President  Kennedy. 

This  is  not  enligh'^ned  social  change,  or 
legitimate  dissent  or  revolution.  It  Is  an- 
archy, bom  of  a  highly  permissive  atmos- 
phere in  this  country;  a  strangely  p.". radoxial, 
pejorative  atmosphere  in  which  freedom,  a: 
times,  seems  to  be  working  again.st  the  very 
things  for  which  freedom  supposedly  sta.'ids. 

We  live  with  certain  verities  which  a  mil- 
lion kookie  men  WTth  bananas  around  thet' 
necks  cannot  change — which  M.LTtin  Lut.*ier 
King  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  carjiot 
change — which  Doctor  Spock  cant  do  very 
much  about. 

One  of  these  facts  is  that  President  John- 
son, Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretarj'  MoNamars 
cannot  throw  up  their  hands  In  dismay  and 
say  to  E>octors  King  and  Six>ck.  'Here,  take 
over,  you  run  tilings  for  a  wli.le."  NeltSe-' 
can    General   Westmoreland   hand  over  W 
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PPPimand  to  Dick  Gregory  or  Richard  Good- 

fin. 

me  it  or  not,  Johnson,  Rusk.  McNamara 
jnd  oompany  are  pUotlng  an  enormous  ship 
irith  a  hum.an  cargo  of  nearly  two  hundred 
jiimon  Americans,  to  say  nothing  of  many 
millions  In  other  lands  depending  on  ue  for 
pildance.  protection  and  a  certain  amount  of 
jsalstance. 

It  Is  open  to  legitimate  public  debate 
whether  these  leaders  are  embarked  on  a 
wrong  course,  but  under  our  sjrstem  they 
tannot  be  diimjied  overboard  and  further- 
more, they're  running  things,  at  least  until 
January,  1969. 

XSus  It  would  seem  only  natural  to  ask 
wbftt  these  rather  open  merchants  of  filth 
and  utterly  unfounded  Innuendo  hope  to  ac- 
oomplish.  Run  Johnson  out  of  office?  Not  a 
ishance.  Are  they  starting  a  poUtical  tear- 
down  aimed  at  1968?  This  is  most  unlikely. 
WeTe  not  talking  here  about  the  political 
opposition  of  Republican  versus  Democrat. 
Tiilj  is  something  different,  sllmey  and  at 
tljneB,  irrational. 

go,  It  would  seem  that  vicious  personal 
attacks  on  government  leaders  could  have 
only  one  motivation  that  would  make  any 
MOW  at  all — and  that  is  to  tear  down  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  establishment — and  by 
ettablishment,  I  mean  authority  on  almost 
any  level. 

If  fuccessful,  this  then  could  lead  tis  to 
a  Hit  of  rudderless  society  of  Irresponsibility 
to  the  group,  amorality  for  the  further  ero- 
doo  of  the  family  unit  and  finally  the  con- 
nulOD  of  anarchy. 

I  paint  a  picture  which  tmdoubtedly  seems 
atmne  to  some  of  you,  but  I  do  so  to  show 
acmetblng  of  what  a  President  must  view 
when  he  comes  to  work  every  day — and  by 
tT«ry  day,  I  mean  seven  days  a  week. 

Lyndon  Johnson  knows  that  much  of  the 
venom  directed  against  him  and  members 
of  his  government  is  symptomatic  of  a  nat- 
xsnX,  Justified  concern  about  the  war,  symp- 
tomatic of  inequities  long  overdue  in  their 
eoirectlon  in  such  a  lush  society  as  ours,  and 
symptomatic  of  the  futility  which  haunts  a 
grtat  many  of  our  yotuig  people  in  a  thermo- 
nuclear age. 

We  aometimes  forget,  however,  that  leaders 
ot  a  government  are  human;  that  even  the 
toughest  hides  thickened  by  years  of  political 
abraalon  can  be  punctured. 

President  Johnson  has  been  around  poU- 
tlc«  long  enough  to  have  the  hide  of  a  walrus, 
but  he  has  chinks  all  through  this  armor. 
SenatM-  Pulbrlght  can  denounce  him  In  the 
Benate  and  Johnson  may  do  nothing  more 
than  shrug,  but  he  can  boll  up  in  cow  coun- 
try anger  over  a  story  that  he  bought  some 
red,  white  and  blue  boots. 

Taking  his  high  degree,  even  a  painful 
degree  of  sensitivity  Into  consideration,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  punishment  he  can  take  with- 
out heading  for  the  ranch  and  locking  the 
gate.  Some  of  this  he  brings  upon  himself 
by  paying  far  too  much  attention  to  what 
iJiald,  written  and  broadcast  about  him  and 
those  around  him. 

He  contributes  to  his  own  credibility  gap 
by  an  alma<:t  eccentric  Insistence  on  not 
(liKloalng  his  plans  until  the  last  possible 
fflonent.  It  is  no  myth  that  he  gets  sore 
»hen  he  Is  scooped  on  his  own  stories.  Any 
politician  who  makes  .as  many  public  state- 
nienta  as  Mr.  Johnson  does  is  bound  to  con- 
tradict himself  on  occasion,  and  when  this 
is  brought  to  public  attention,  his  reaction 
tM  all  the  charm  of  a  bull  In  an  electric 
lence. 

The  fact  that  Johnson's  image— his  stand- 
l^with  a  great  many  of  his  fellow  countrv- 
f"2r'^  '"  P''°^  shape  Is.  1  think  moot.  He 
1!  trying  to  do  something  about  It  by  being 
» little  less  large  and  over-powering. 
,,?'''  t^ere  are  certain  things  he  cannot 
"«.  One  of  these  Is  Te.x.os.  Because  of  the 
"nnedy  ass.asslnation  In  Dallas,  the  wild 
=°wlng  spree  of  that  crazv  man  at  the  Uni- 
'^ly  of  Texas,  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 


klUer  of  thoee  eight  nurses  came  from 
Texae — these  things  have  created  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  an  ugly,  Tl<dent 
image  of  Texas  and  anything  having  to  do 
with  the  state. 

This  attitude,  of  course.  lgn<»-es  the  fact 
that  violence  takes  place  every  hour  In  every 
Btate  of  the  country;  that  millions  of  us  stay 
up  late  every  night  watching  murder  shows 
on  TV. 

Because  Texas  has  been  connected  -with 
the  biggest  crime  of  this  century;  because 
the  killing  of  Kennedy  was  attributed  to  an 
atmosphere  of  political  hatred  In  the  state 
and  because  the  state,  after  all,  is  Southern, 
then  Johnson  must  he  hung  with  what 
amounts  to  three  nooses. 

The  Black  Power  Negroes  refuse  to  be- 
lieve any  man — any  white  man — with  a 
Southern  accent.  The  liberals  look  down 
their  noses  at  almost  anybody  ■wrtth  a  drawl. 
And  the  intellectuals  sniff  at  the  product  of 
a  teachers  college  in  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

My  point  here  is  that  no  section  of  the 
country  has  a  monopoly  on  crime  and  un- 
bridled hatred.  Not  many  of  the  people  who 
demonstrated  against  Johnson  In  Central 
Park  in  daylight  ten  days  ago  would  dare 
walk  through  that  same  park  at  night. 

Hate  and  villLflcatlon  warp  judgment  Just 
as  heat  buckles  steel  beams.  If  you  tear  down 
confidence  in  established  authority,  then 
those  In  public  office  blame  a  lot  of  this  on 
the  newspap>ers  for  reporting  it.  They  say  we 
are  not  doing  enough  reporting  In-depth. 
Then  when  we  do  burrow  beneath  the  gov- 
ernment's bright  public  face  of  fresh  hand- 
outs and  self-serving  background  confer- 
ences not  for  attribution,  they  yell  at  us 
again  for  distorting  their  purpose  or  trying 
to  second  guess  Dean  Rusk. 

So.  what  do  we  have — an  effort  to  destroy 
confidence  in  government  plus  an  effort  to 
pull  down  confidence  in  the  press.  Then  If 
both  efforts  are  successful,  who  do  you  be- 
lieve— Doctor  Si>ock? 

Believe  me.  this  is  the  Ume  for  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  take  some  responsibility  for 
Its  own  image  and  stop  blaming  everything 
on  either  Lyndon  Johnson  or  Drew  Pearson. 
Mr.  Johnson — In  Tact,  no  president — de- 
serves the  indignities  being  heaped  upon  him 
these  days  in  the  name  of  peace  or  civil 
rights.  Criticism  and  challenge  have  their 
rightful  place  in  our  political  system,  but 
not  the  scrawls  from  rest  room  walls. 

There  are  those  In  our  trade  who  wonder 
at  times  whether  the  President,  along  about 
the  middle  of  next  year,  -will  decide  that  he's 
taken  about  all  the  slings  and  arrows  he 
cares  to  endure  and  decide  to  step  out. 

But  unless  his  standing  in  the  polls  drops 
to  a  minus  position,  unless  his  health  starts 
to  crack  and  there's  no  current  Indication  of 
that,  my  hunch  today  is  that  In  1968,  if 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  can  walk,  he'll  run. 
All  of  us  should  be  able  to  see  the  sit- 
uation with  more  clarity  when  we  meet  again 
next  year.  But  meantime,  L.B.J.  Is  in  for 
miich  more  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
name-callers  unless  the  squares  who  raise 
kids,  mow  their  lawns  and  pay  their  taxes 
decide  to  involve  themselves  by  getting  off 
their  patios  and  telling  the  dirtv-mouths  to 
shut  the  hell  up. 


Parents'  Song  of  Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  otir 


colleagues  a  poem  written  by  Evelyn 
Karaban,  the  editor  of  a  community 
newspaper  In  Brooklyn.  The  poem  ex- 
presses her  dissatisfaction  with  those 
youths  who  continually  protest,  but  never 
realize  just  how  good  they  have  it. 

The  following  poem  appeared  in  the 
May  1967  edition  of  the  Luna  Spark : 
Parents'  Song  op  Protest 
(Note —Because  of  the  hopeless  attitude 
of  some  of  today's  beatnick  teenagers,  I  was 
Inspired  to  write  this  poem.  However,  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  majority  of  today's 
youth  who  live  in  a  normal  manner  despiie 
the  many  presstires  of  this  jet  age  ) 

(By  Evelyn  Karaban) 
Our  Grandparents  came  from  over  the  sea 
To  make  a  new  life  for  you  and  for  me. 
They  came  by  steerage  herded  like  cattle. 
To  a  strange  land  where  they  had  to  battle 
For  a  living  in  sweatshops,  by  night  and  by 

day. 
Little  to  eat,  no  fun  and  poor  pay. 
They    struggled    to    send    their    children    to 

school. 
Neatness   and   cleanUness  was  their  golden 

rule. 

Education  was  their  goal  and  here  It  was 

free. 
Doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers,  their  children 

would  me ! 
They  lived  in  cold  water  flats  and  took  in 

boarders 
No  beds  of  their  own,  hall  toilets  shared  with 

others. 
Once  a  week  at  pubUc  baths,  each  a  dime. 
Everyone  was  forced  to  stand  In  line. 
Call  this  living? 
They  never  had  it  so  good 
But  they  vowed  to  God  their  children  would ! 

Their  children  had   a  depression  to  fight. 
C.C.C.  for  boys  who  worked  with  aU  their 
••  might. 

No  handouts  then,  there  was  the  W.PJi. 
Which  had  men  digging  ditches,  no  child's 

play. 
From  East  side  to  West  side,  with  great  pride 
To  better  themselves,  they  always  tried. 
Prom  coal  to  gas  stove,  they  did  improve. 
From  Ice  box  to  fridg.  they  made  the  move. 

No  work  no  food  was  the  general  rule. 
Tou  kids  don't  even  want  to  go  to  school, 
■yes,  we  parents  are  guilty  of  being  too  good 
And  spoiling  you  rotten,  as  no  parent  should. 
Yes,  we  never  had  it  so  good. 
Clothes  on  your  backs,  steaks  on  the  table 
Given  as  long  as  we  parents  are  able. 
We  are  the  ones  who  are  misunderstood. 

Taking  all  and  never  giving 

Call  tills  living? 

Destroying  and  never  building 

Call  this  living? 

Shirking  while  parents  are  working 

Call  this  living? 

Say,  are  your  heads  made  of  wood? 

We  never  had  it  so  Good. 


Inau!;ural  Address  of  Gen.  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle,  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  1.  1967. 1  was  privileged 
to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Anastasio 
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Somoza  as  President  of  the  Republic  ot 
Nicaragua.  Also  attending  the  Inaugura- 
tion was  Hon.  Armistxas  Selden  of  Ala- 
bama. It  is  well  to  note  that  Anastasio 
Somoza  was  educated  tn  the  United 
States,  having  attended  La  Salle  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Oakdale,  N.Y.  where  he 
and  his  brother  studied  for  7  years.  He 
returned  to  Nicaragua  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1946.  He 
returned  to  his  country  and  served  as 
special  assistant  to  his  father  who  was  at 
that  time  President,  and  after  long  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  became  Chief  of  the 
Guardia  Nationale. 

President  Somoza  has  been  dedicated 
to  his  country,  to  Central  America  and 
to  the  development  of  close  and  produc- 
tive economic  and  political  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

His  inaugural  address  embodies  the 
principles  for  which  he  stands,  particu- 
larly his  close  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  His  references  to  the  April  meet- 
ing at  Punta  del  Este  are  indicative  of 
the  Impact  all  Americas — Central,  South 
and  North,  have  on  this  momentous 
meeting. 

During  the  inaugural  period  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  travel  throughout  the 
country  of  Nicaragua  and  I  found  the 
people  prosperous,  diligent,  and  happy. 
The  potential  for  great  development  and 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  Nicaragua 
are  recognized  by  the  new  President,  and 
the  economic,  social  and  political  gains 
for  Nicaragua  are  outlined  In  his  Inaugu- 
ral address.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  In- 
clude pertinent  extracts  from  that  ad- 
dress here  today : 

It  Is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  respect- 
fully welcome  the  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Legislative.  Judicial  and  Electoral  branches 
of  the  Government  of  Nlcarag:ua,  all  persons 
of  renowned  Integrity.  Within  these  three 
constitutionally  established  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, I  will  look  for  the  sources  of  wis- 
dom and  coojjeration  with  which  to  fulfill  my 
alms  of  leading  Nicaragua  In  democracy, 
peace,  liberty  and  prosperity. 

For  the  People  and  the  Goverrunent  of  Nic- 
aragua, It  iB  very  gratifying  to  have  present 
the  Special  Missions  which  friendly  govern- 
ments have  cordially  accredited,  thus  demon- 
strating their  solidarity  with  Nicaragua.  Such 
a  friendly  gesture  calls  for  my  appreciation 
and  strengthens  even  further  the  traditional 
relations  Nicaragua  has  maintained  with  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  who  are  guided  by 
ideala  of  democracy,  peace,  Justice  and  inter- 
national friendship. 

Also  satisfying  to  me  Is  the  presence  of  in- 
ternationally renowned  personalities  who.  aa 
honored  gueatg,  are  showing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Country. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  warmly  wel- 
come my  classmates  who,  In  demonstration 
of  their  friendship  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
are  present  today  at  the  Inauguration  of  the 
third  graduate  of  West  Point  to  be  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  his  Nation.  They,  as  my- 
self, have  been  Inspired  by,  and  Uve  by,  the 
motto  o*  our  Alma  Mater:  "Emty,  Honor, 
Country". 

This  Tranamlselon  of  Power  Is  of  the  great- 
est Importance  In  national  life.  Because  hav- 
ing exercised  representatdve  democracy  by 
means  of  th«  popular  vote,  and  with  the 
participation  of  aU  poUttcal  parties,  Nicara- 
gua continues  to  macb  firmly  forward  along 
the  paths  of  peace,  democracy  and  constant 
progress,  guided  by  the  Nationalist  Liberal 
Party. 


Let  us  celebrate,  the  Nlcaraguans.  without 
(UstlncUon  of  political  color,  the  triumph  of 
aar  Country,  which  In  this  election  has  rati- 
fied his  faltb  in  democracy  as  the  only 
method  of  government  of  the  civilized 
peoples. 

Now  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
that  person  who  has  no  more  identity  than 
that  of  being  a  Nicaraguan  citizen,  to  that 
person  who  has  the  privilege  of  having  been 
bom  in  Nicaragua — a  rich  country,  a  beauti- 
ful coxmtry,  a  country  forged  by  a  noble 
and  virile  people. 

On  proclaiming  that  the  triumph  of  Nica- 
ragua has  been  the  triumph  of  Democracy.  I 
wish  to  declare  to  my  countrjrmen  that  I  have 
always  believed  the  vote  is  worth  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  With  his 
vote  the  Nicaraguan  citizen  expressed  the 
confidence  that  he  has  in  his  Country  and 
has  confirmed  his  faith  In  its  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  leaders.  I  shall  therefore  know 
how  to  honor  the  trust  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

This  vote  for  which  I  thank  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  all  the  persons  who  had 
that  conviction  and  went  to  the  polls  to  ratify 
their  faith  in  the  ideals  of  the  Nationalist 
Liberal  Party;  this  vote  which  is  the  fiuida- 
mental  law  In  the  free  and  democratic  coun- 
tries will  inspire  me  to  carry  out  my  pro- 
gram and  to  apply  the  laws  that  wlU 
strengthen  democracy  and  augment  the  eco- 
nomic and  Boclal  development  of  Nicaragua. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  Presidency  with  a  pop- 
ular support  unparalleled  in  our  political 
history.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  and  heart- 
ening to  the  members  of  the  Nationalist 
Liberal  Party  that  the  government  program 
that  I  prop>csed  to  the  Nicaraguan  i>eople  at 
my  party's  convention  on  July  30th,  and  dur- 
ing the  election  campaign,  from  which  I 
will  permit  myself  shortly  to  quote,  coincide 
fundamentally  with  the  six  pK>lnts  of  the 
Agenda  which  became  "the  Declaration,  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  Americas."  signed  the 
last  14th  of  April  in  Punta  del  ESte.  Uruguay. 

At  the  convention  I  declared:  "I  am  one 
of  the  color  bearers  of  Central  American  In- 
tegration, not  only  for  reasons  of  Idealism, 
but  also  for  practical  purposes.  Practical 
purposes,  because  I  know  that  Central  Amer- 
ican integration  will  bring  direct  benefits  to 
our  population.  Before  the  Integration  of 
Central  America  the  installation  of  Indus- 
tries depending  on  a  local  market  was  doubt- 
ful, but  now,  that  the  opportunity  is  before 
us.  I  will  support  existing  industries  In  order 
to  raise  them  to  the  Central  American  Mar- 
ket level,  and  encourage  the  establishment 
of  all  those  Industries  that  will  consume  raw 
materials  from  our  natural  reso\u"ces".  This 
declaration  reflects  the  alms  of  the  first 
resolution  announced  at  Punta  del  Ebte, 
which  is:  "The  Economic  Integration  and 
Industrial  Development  of  Latin  America". 

On  October  2nd,  1966,  In  the  department 
of  Rio  San  Juan,  I  said:  "If  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  coordinate  their  efforts  and  fi- 
nances to  canalize  adequately  the  San  Juan 
River,  Central  America  would  have  Its  own 
seaway  similar  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way". This  is  In  accord  with  the  second 
resolution  at  Punta  del  Este.  which  con- 
templates: "The  Multi-national  action  for 
Infrastructural  Projects". 

At  the  Uberal  Party  Convention  I  said: 
"Nicaragua  finds  Itself  between  two  markets : 
the  world  market  and  the  preferential  mar- 
ket of  Central  America.  But  the  market  that 
must  be  our  yardstick  is  the  world  market 
and  therefore  each  und  everyone  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  government  will  tend  to  place 
our  people  In  the  best  competitive  position". 
What  I  announced  then  Is  in  accord  with  the 
third  resolution  of  the  agenda  signed  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Americas,  which  is:  "Meas- 
ures to  Improve  the  conditions  of  the  Inter- 
national Latin  American  Trade". 

On  September  4th,  1966,  to  the  people  of 
Masaya,  I  stated;  "Accustomed  as  you  have 
been  to  the  generosity  of  the  land  and  cli- 


mate, very  little  consideration  has  been  given 
to  modern  methods  of  cultivation",  and  j 
affirmed  my  determination  "to  guide  them 
towards  Increased  production  and  employ, 
ment". 

Similarly,  at  our  convention  I  stated- 
"Within  tlie  capitalistic  system  under  which 
we  live.  I  will  see  to  it  that  the  Nicaraguan 
common  man  enjoys  such  credits  and  faclli. 
ties  as  the  nation  can  offer  In  order  to  stimu- 
late his  existence  and  adequate  participation 
in  the  national  wealth.  I  understand  that  for 
this  purpose  banking  entitles  play  a  role  of 
great  Importance,  and  therefore,  I  hereby 
commit  myself  publicly  to  change  the  men- 
tality and  the  attitude  of  those  banks  In  tlie 
sense  that  they  shall  be  at  the  service  of  me 
I>eople  and  not  the  people  at  the  service  of 
the  banks". 

On  September  25th,  1966.  at  Est«li,  I  em- 
phasized: "It  is  necessary  to  produce  more 
food  for  the  people  and  the  livestock  selling 
the  over  supply  to  the  local  market,  the  Cen- 
tral American  Conxmon  Market  and  finally 
the  World  Market".  And  on  July  30th,  1968, 
at  oiu"  party's  convention  I  stated:  "It  is  of 
manifest  lu-gency  to  legalize  the  right  of  pog. 
session  of  those  who,  because  of  their  mls- 
forttme  or  because  of  their  pioneer  spirit 
have  been  pufihed  toward  virgin  land,  and 
who  because  of  their  precajlous  possessions, 
cannot  enjoy  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
state  to  Increase  their  production  and  Uiere- 
lore  to  improve  their  standard  of  living". 

On  January  29th,  at  the  end  of  my  cam- 
paign in  Managua,  I  stated:  "The  national 
programs  to  modernize  our  agriculture,  re- 
quire the  use  of  Improved  seeds,  fertUlzen 
and  Insecticides:  the  increasing  of  productioo 
through  the  Installation  of  grain  dryers  and 
granaries;  the  establishment  of  mobile  unlti 
for  rural  credit,  the  opening  of  agricultural 
schools  In  those  places  where  they  are  neces- 
sary, so  that  our  children  can  learn  to  it- 
velop  agriculture  with  Increased  efficiency. 
Wherever  it  Is  economically  feasible,  through 
the  expansion  of  electrical  power  networlo, 
my  administration  wiU  establish  Irrigatioo 
systems  in  order  to  make  agriculture  a  year 
round  Industry,  aasiulng  permanent  employ- 
ment to  the  great  majority  of  Nicaraguan*. 

The  above  mentioned  quotations,  are  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  fourth  article 
in  the  Agenda  of  Punta  del  Este,  referring  to 
the  "Modemlaatlon  of  rural  life  and  Lncreas* 
in  agricultural  productivity". 

At  my  party's  convention,  I  stated;  "Our 
children  deserve  a  basic  and  practical  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  I  hereby  solemnly  pledgt 
that  by  the  year  1972  there  will  be  enough 
classrooms  and  teachers  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. And  to  complete  our  Industrial  devel- 
opment I  will  create  more  technical  voca- 
tional schools  and  apprenticeship  eohooli 
thus  starting  a  real  industrialization  and  »t 
the  same  time  readily  fulfill  the  needs  of 
our  present  Industries". 

On  August  28th.  before  an  audience  <rf 
three  thousand  school  teachers  I  expressed; 
"Only  through  a  good  education  that  stim- 
ulates the  social  and  economic  transforma- 
tion In  our  country;  only  through  an  educa- 
tional reform  which  promotes  the  training 
of  the  individual  in  the  technical  advance! 
of  the  modem  world,  and  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  socio-economic  revolution  that  we 
are  determined  to  accomplish,  only  then  can 
we  win  the  battle  against  poverty,  ignorance, 
disease  and  prejudice". 

Along  the  same  lines.  In  Masaya,  I  pointed 
out:  "We  axe  In  the  midst  of  a  dynamic 
modem  world  in  which  we  aU  have  a  tran- 
sistor radio.  I  am  going  to  use  this  system 
to  establish  through  our  State  Broadcastin* 
System  an  understandable  technical  assist- 
ance, to  allow  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their 
land  by  methods  that  will  yield  better 
crops".  As  I  stated  before  at  my  party's  con- 
vention :  "I  declare  that  the  sacrifice  ot  the 
urban  population  during  the  highway  build- 
ing process  was  not  In  vain,  because  wltli  the 
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present   Infrstruoture    the   social   ecouMnlc 
development  of  Nicaragua  Is  assured". 

I  refer  to  the  cities  and  villages  located  In 
different  farm  districts:  "for  this  reason  It 
]fl  of  great  Importance  for  the  voters  of  the 
municipalities  to  elect  councils  capable  of 
administrating  their  municipal  corpcx^tions 
In  such  a  way  that  wlU  permit  the  central 
government  to  cooperate  with  them  In  the 
installation  of  water  supply,  sewerage  and 
fluvial  systems,  electricity,  pavements  and 
schools". 

These  statements  reaffirm  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Punta  del  Este  Agenda,  which  per- 
tained to  "the  educational,  scientific  and 
technological  development  and  improvements 
of  health  programs." 

In  reference  to  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Agenda  concerning  the  "elimination  of  un- 
necessary military  outiaye,"  I  announced  at 
our  party's  convention :  "The  National  Guard 
deserves  a  very  special  consideration  from  all 
Nlcaraguans,  because  It  is  the  armed  corps 
that  has  maintained  the  peace  for  us,  has 
respected  the  laws  that  guarantee  our  public 
liberties,  and  has  remained  consclotis  of  its 
hUtortcal  mission  in  this  country  by  coop- 
erating tmconditionally  in  the  socio-eco- 
nomic development  of  our  people." 

The  aforementioned  presentation  of  my 
Ideas  to  Nicaraguan  people  during  the  cam- 
paign is  in  accordance  with  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  "Declaration  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Americas,"  which  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  OMi  Country  by  the  outgoing  President  and 
prominent  member  of  the  Nationalist  Liberal 
Party,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Guerrero,  to  whom  I  wish 
to  express  again  my  congratulations  for  his 
patriotic  efforts  at  Punta  del  Este. 

In  this  manner  I  affirm  that  my  admlnls- 
trstlon  will  endorse  the  said  Declaration  and 
my  words  bear  evidence  that  the  principles 
of  the  great  Nationalist  Liberal  Party  have 
Interpreted  well,  before  the  Presidents  meet- 
ing at  Punta  del  Este,  the  wishes  of  poUtical 
and  socio-economic  evolution  of  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  which  are  now  the  same 
throughout  Latin  America. 

Because  of  this  I  am  proud  to  be  a  liberal. 
And  today  I  am  proud  to  be  the  President  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  since  with  com- 
plete freedom,  in  a  jjeaceful  and  democratic 
environment,  all  the  citizens  without  politi- 
cal discrimination  can  forge  their  own  fu- 
ture and  cooperate  to  the  greatness  and 
security  of  our  own  Nation. 

When  the  principles  of  a  political  party 
•re  not  consequent  to  the  people's  attitudes 
and  realities,  economic  chaos  is  unavoidable. 
Hence,  I  want  to  announce  today  to  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain unchanged  our  monetary  stability  the 
development  of  my  administration  will  be 
within  the  possibilities  of  our  productivity. 

Because  of  the  plans  formulated  and  the 
governmental  programs  initiated  under  the 
administration  of  Luis  A.  Somoza  Debayle. 
Kicarsgua  has  been  an  example  of  economic 
growth  and  development  in  Latin  America. 

However,  the  fall  in  the  export  product 
prices  has  altered  the  rhythm  of  our  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  last  two  years.  My  ad- 
ministration for  the  first  two  years  will 
devote  its  efforts  to  readjusting  state  ex- 
penditures, in  order  to  prevent  an  unbalance 
In  our  national  life.  The  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade  and  two  unfavorable  cotton 
crops  did  not  allow  us  to  have  the  necessary 
revenue  for  our  budget  in  these  last  years. 
That  is  why  it  is  my  firm  decision  to  main- 
tain a  program  of  govermnental  austerity,  so 
that  free  enterprise,  the  worker  and  the  farm 
hand  may  maintain  a  climate  of  confidence 
»nd  faith  In  the  future  endorsed  by  the  Na- 
tionalist Liberty  Party  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

My  admirUstration  will  be  one  of  constant 
•volution.  In  order  to  continue  our  develop- 
ment, and  to  insiu-e  our  production  growth, 
tte  necessary  changes  in  the  structure  of 
Ministries  will  be  accomplished  and  my  Ad- 


ministration will  look  for  adequate  financing 
for  its  program  through  a  Just  taxation  sys- 
tem and  international  cooperation.  These 
n^asures  will  allow  tu  to  continue  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  even  higher  than  the  goals 
established  in  1961  at  Punta  del  Este,  thus 
fulfilling  our  aspirations  of  better  standards 
of  living,  and  to  give  the  youth  greater  op- 
portunities in  the  future. 

I  will  advocate  all  liberties  that  our  laws 
and  Constitution  contemplate  and  will  sup- 
port them  with  all  my  democratic  convic- 
tions. By  doing  so,  we  will  continue  strength- 
ening the  great  barrier  against  the  penetra- 
tion of  communism.  Because  under  these 
circumstances  the  well  known  violent  ac- 
tions of  the  commumsts  will  find  no  echo; 
and  I  am  positive  that  the  Nicaraguan  people 
will  back  me  up  to  keep  and  maintain  the 
order  which  Is  the  basis  of  any  government. 
If  any  persons  or  Isolated  groups,  would  ever 
start  violence  this  would  evidently  be  a  prod- 
uct of  those  who  do  not  wish  to  live  within 
the  laws  of  democracy,  and  especially  under 
the  protection  of  a  government  that  has 
proved  to  have  the  largest  popular  backing 
In  our  history. 

The  present  labor  and  social  welfare  laws, 
all  of  them  a  product  of  the  liberal  govern- 
ments, shall  not  be  left  shelved  In  official 
publications,  but  should  become  effective 
and  .-sound  as  an  essential  part  of  our  na- 
tion's dally  life,  not  only  for  labor  but  also 
for  capital.  And  I  hereby  declare  that  based 
on  the  labor's  legislation,  I  will  Join  the 
representatives  of  labor  and  management,  to 
see  this  become  a  reality.  Let  us  all  comply 
with  our  labor  legislation.  On  my  part  It  will 
be  my  pleasure  to  support  aU  the  working 
men  that  vrill  do  so. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  declare  >.hat. 
during  my  Administration,  Nicaragua  will 
continue  its  support  of  the  Organization  of 
the  Central  American  States,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  American  States,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  all  the  world  organizations  that 
are  vigilant  for  the  development  of  a  free 
mankind,  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
international  relations.  I  will  make  the  Free 
Determination  of  nations  a  banner  of  Nica- 
ragua's foreign  policy. 

People  of  Nicaragua,  the  responsibility  of 
casting  a  ballot  does  not  end  with  the  act 
of  depositing  the  vote  at  the  polls,  but  It 
extends  also  to  the  efforts  that  I  require  of 
each  citizen,  through  the  backing  of  all  Gov- 
ernment programs  that  I  proposed  to  you 
dxuring  the  political  campaign,  so  that 
Nicaragua  may  truly  become  a  more  proges- 
sive  country,  a  country  where  all  may  enjoy 
a  better  way  of  life,  a  country  where  any  man 
can  develop  his  life  in  complete  liberty  and 
happiness. 

In  order  to  better  serve  you,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  and  every  Nicaraguan  assumes 
with  integrity  their  responsibilities  as  good 
citizens.  I  ask  all  Nlcaraguans,  with  their 
democratic  fortitude  and  conviction,  to  be 
with  me  during  my  administration  so  that 
peace  may  reign  in  our  country  and  dialogue 
becomes  the  best  road  to  the  solution  of  all 
our  problems. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  exercise 
authority  with  righteousness  as  chief  of 
state.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deter- 
mined to  build  the  future,  a  future  of  hap- 
piness, well-being  and  hope  for  all  Nlcara- 
guans. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  ptir- 
poses.  Because  all  and  everyone  of  my  stcts 
have  been  based  on  the  law  and  on  a  life 
dedicated  to  work.  Justice  and  liberty. 

Under  the  giUdance  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  the  support  and  understand- 
ing of  each  and  every  Nicaraguan,  we  shall 
start  to  march  In  peace,  to  strengthen  our 
republican  system  of  government  and  to  en- 
hance even  more  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

On  this  historical  day  for  otu'  country;  on 
this  glorious  day  for  the  Nationalist  Liberal 


Party;  on  tills  day  of  Hope  for  aU  Nlcara- 
guans, I  fervently  Invoke  the  protection  of 
Ood. 

A.  Somoza  D. 
Managua,  D.  N..  Mxky  lit.,  1967. 


Case  for  Nuclear  Skqis  Gains  Steun 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  on  Strnday, 
June  18,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

This  article  Is  entitled  "Case  for  Nu- 
clear Ships  Gains  Steam."  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Ted  Sell,  a  specialist  in  military 
affairs  on  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Times. 

The  article  is  well  written  and,  in  my 
opinion,  contains  some  facts  supporting 
nuclear  propulsion  for  firstline  naval 
ships  which  cannot  be  refuted  by  those 
who  oppose  nuclear  propulsion.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  their  reporter,  Mr.  Ted  Sell,  on  the 
excellence  of  this  timely  article  on  a  most 
Important  subject. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 

Arabs  SHtrr  Orr  OtL  Sxtpply — Cas«  ro* 

NccxEAB  Ships  Gains  Steam 

(By  Ted  SeU) 

Washington. — Arab  moves  to  cut  off  U.S. 
oil  supplies  in  the  Middle  East  during  the 
war  with  Israel  underscore  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department's  failure  to  press  ahead  with 
nuclear  power  for  its  naval  vessels. 

Ships  operating  off  Vietnam  and  in  the 
Western  Pacific  have  been  fueled  with  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  the  Arab  ac- 
tion, these  needs  will  now  have  to  be  met 
from  sources  on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  West 
Coast  and  In  the  Caribbean. 

There  Is  no  lack  of  petroleum  resources, 
the  Pentagon  hastens  to  say.  But  the  cost 
to  move  the  oil  from  the  more  distant  sources 
to  Vietnam  will  zoom  upward  to  cost  an 
additional  $252  million  a  year.  Instead  of  25 
tankers,  which  were  sufficient  on  the  shorter 
haul  from  the  Arab  countlres,  60  will  now 
be  needed  for  the  long  runs  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

TOTAL     OIL   SUPPLY 

These  ships  handle  not  only  Navy  needs 
but  the  total  U.S.  petroleum  requirement 
in  Vietnam — Army  bulldozers  and  tanks  on 
land.  Jet  fuel  for  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
as  well  as  the  huge  demands  of  the  Navy's 
ships. 

This  latter  requirement  could  have  been 
reduced  if  the  Navy  had  been  permitted  to 
move  more  quickly  to  nuclear  power. 

The  Defense  Department  had  to  be  pushed 
into  accepting  nuclear  power  for  submarines. 
No  one  thinks  of  building  conventional  elec- 
tric-powered submarines  now. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  even  re- 
versed himself  and  accepted  nuclear  power 
for  aircraft  carriers — after  fighting  it  and 
ordering  the  nation's  last  two  carriers  fueled 
with  oil  burners  although  the  nuclear-pow- 
ered USS  Enterprise  had  already  proved  its 
worth. 

But  Pentagon  cost  analysts  adamantly  re- 
fused to  accept  nuclear  power  for  the  escort 
vessels  which  accompany  aircraft  carriers,  be- 
yond reluctantly  agreeing — and  then,  only 
because  Congress  insisted — that  one  nuclear- 
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powered  escort  will  be  authorized  for  each 
nuclear-powered  carrier. 

The  ix>6elble  canscquences,  which  ocmlil 
be  particularly  damaging  In  wartlma,  w«r« 
set  forth  in  usual  wacplsh  style  last  month 
by  Vlc«  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Defense  AM>roi)rla- 
tlons  Oommlttee. 

Rlckover,  known  as  the  father  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine,  made  It  clear  be  was  speak- 
ing against  the  policy  established  by  the  Navy 
Department.  He  not  only  made  It  clear,  but 
he  presented  instructions  he  had  received 
from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Nltze  re- 
quiring him  to  say  that  he  was  dissenting 
from  the  established  p>ollcy. 

PXMTAGOM   COSnNG    CRmCIZED 

He  then  proceeded  to  point  scornfully  at 
the  Pentagon  cost  analysis  process  which 
has  resulted  In  the  decision  against  nuclear 
destroyers. 

He  i»«sented  charts  and  graphs  showing 
haw  th«  combat  capability  even  of  the  nu- 
clear-i»wered  attack  carrier  Enterprise  had 
been  seriously  llmlt^  while  It  was  operating 
off  Vietnam  because  its  escort  vessels  had  to 
leave  the  protective  ecreen  for  continual  re- 
fueling. The  statistics,  unfortunately,  were 
deleted  In  the  process  of  security  review.  But 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  Rlckover  and  com- 
mittee members  left  little  doubt  that  the 
figures  showed  a  dramatic  decline  in  com- 
bat effectiveness  because  carriers  relied  on 
oU-bumlng  escorts. 

A  Navy  request  to  build  s  gastiirblne 
destroyer — at  present  nonnuclear  destroyers 
are  driven  by  steam  turbines — elIso  drew 
scorn  from  Rlckover  as  more  statistical  gim- 
mickry by  the  cost  analysts. 

Not  only  will  the  gas-turbine  use  a  more 
expensive  fuel,  the  admiral  noted,  but  In 
order  to  achieve  the  range  the  Navy  seeks,  the 
new  type  of  destroyer  must  be  built  bigger 
than  present  steam-t\irbine  vessels. 

If  steam-turbme  types  were  the  same  size, 
they'd  have  equal  range  with  the  gas- turbine 
model,  be  noted.  So  the  only  result — al- 
though Rlckover  dldnt  point  It  out — ^was 
to  have  a  larger  destroyer  using  a  fuel  dif- 
ferent than  its  companions. 

Why  bother,  the  admiral  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing. If  range  Is  the  objective,  why  not  go 
nuclear  and  achieve  what  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  unlimited  range — with  a  new  nu- 
clear fuel  core  needed  only  once  every  10 
years. 

Unttl  last  month,  the  Navy  had  only  three 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships — the  Enter- 
prise, the  cruiser  Long  Beach  and  the  frigate 
Balnixidge.  The  fourth,  the  frigate  Truxtun, 
was  conamlslsoned  at  Camden,  NJ'..  May  27, 
the  same  day  that  what  is  probably  the  last 
conventionally  powered  aircraft  carrier  the 
nation  will  ever  biiild,  the  USS  John  P. 
Kennedy,  slid  down  the  wajrs  at  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Off  Vietnam,  the  nuclear  ships  were  as- 
signed tasks  conventionally  powered  ships 
could  not  handle,  primarily  because  of  re- 
fueling problems. 

On  Pacific  crossings,  conventionally  pow- 
ered ships  could  not  even  carry  sufficient 
fuel  to  provide  a  reserve  for  avoiding  bad 
weather,  a  problem  which  hardly  bothers 
nuclear  ships. 

Thus,  SXAova  noted,  when  the  Enter- 
prise completed  a  tour  of  duty  off  Vietnam 
last  year  and  started  home,  initial  planning 
indicated  that  fuel  problems  would  force 
her  conventionally  fueled  escorts  to  remain 
in  close  range  instead  of  dispersing  as  an 
antiaircraft  warning  network.  This  was  true, 
the  admiral  said,  even  though  It  Is  known 
that  Russian  reconnaissance  planes  con- 
constantly  fly  over  the  Pacific  to  track  U.S. 
ships.  To  guard  against  surprise  attack, 
mlssUe-armed  U.S.  planes  visually  intercept 
them  and  escort  them  while  In  the  area. 

When  the  Enterprise  started  home,  It  was 
accompanied  only  by  the  Balnbridge,  which 


could  keep  up  with  the  carrier  without  re- 
fueling. With  only  one  escort,  the  com- 
mander placed  the  Balnbridge  in  the  most 
likely  direction  a  Russian  plane  would  ap- 
proach. But  this  time,  a  Russian  long-range 
reconnaissance  bomber  hapi>ened  to  ap- 
proach from  a  different  direction  and  was 
not  picked  up  until  it  entered  the  area  cov- 
ered by  the  radar  aboard  the  Enterprise 
Itself. 

In  a  war  situation,  this  could  have  been 
disastrous. 

Nuclear  destroyers  cost  about  50%  more 
than  those  burning  oil.  But  in  defending  the 
added  cost,  Rlckover  and  other  officials  have 
said  it  is  difficult,  short  of  war,  to  decide  the 
value  received  for  the  added  money.  It  is 
hard  to  put  a  numerical  value  on  survival. 

As  he  has  before,  Rlckover  referred  to  a 
famous  comment  by  Winston  Churchill  con- 
cerning naval  vessels.  The  Royal  Navy  bad, 
as  early  as  1908,  built  oU-bumlng  destroyers 
which  could  travel  at  a  speed  of  35-knots, 
but  finding  them  far  more  expensive  th&n 
27-knot  coal-bximlng  ships,  the  Navy  re- 
verted to  coal. 

Shortly  before  World  War  I,  Churchill  was 
named  to  head  the  admiralty  and  learned  of 
the  decision.  He  reversed  It,  saying  he  would 
rather  have  fewer  but  faster  ships. 

"Building  slow  destroyers!"  Churchill  said. 
"One  might  as  well  breed  slow  race  horses."' 


The  Peace  Corps  Retains  Its  Effectiveness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  and  concluding  section  of  the 
article  concerning  the  Peace  Corps  and 
its  actions  today.  As  I  said  yesterday, 
this  article  is  an  excellent  description  of 
the  Peace  Corps'  enthusiasm  and  ded- 
ication. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  11,  1967] 
The    Peace    Corps    la    "Rechanneung    Its 
Bubbles" 

AN    OVERRmiNG    RESULT 

The  Peace  Corps,  by  law,  has  three  goals: 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  meet  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower;  to  help  pro- 
mote better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  in  those  countries;  to  help  promote 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples  by  the 
American  people. 

The  third  goal  is  often  transmuted  Into 
another:  to  make  the  Volunteers  better  peo- 
ple and  better  citizens.  "Better"  can  mean 
more  mature;  better  equlpp)ed  to  face  human 
or  institutional  challenges;  better  equipped 
to  help  solve  America's  problems. 

To  many  Volunteers,  the  last  goal  seems 
more  important,  and  more  often  achieved, 
than  the  first.  David  Elliott,  PC  director  in 
India,  says,  "At  our  completion  of  service 
conferences,  the  Volunteers  are  unanlmoiis 
In  saying,  "We've  learned  more  than  we've 
taught.'  " 

Vaughn  agrees:  "The  Peace  Corps  is  now 
confident  enough  to  say  that  what  happens 
to  the  Volunteer  as  a  person,  as  a  citizen. 
as  a  professional,  is  the  most  important  goal. 
He  has  to  be  the  main  winner." 

To  some  Volunteers,  this  Is  an  admission 
of  defeat.  Itiey  feel  that  they  haven't  done 
enough  to  get  their  village  or  their  country 
on  the  road  to  development.  But  any  signi- 
ficant change  takes  from  two  to  50  years  to 


become  visible,  so  most  Volunteers  are  bound 
to  leave  before  they  see  the  effect,  if  any,  of 
what  they  have  done. 

TWO  DirrERENT  GOALS 

The  corps  has  not  fully  resolved  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  effect  it  intends,  a  phys- 
ical change  or  an  attitude  change.  Ihe  first 
Is  measurable  In  terms  of  the  number  ot 
wells  dug,  children  taught,  people  vac- 
cinated. The  second  is  hard  to  measure,  but 
people  do  develop  ideas  about  changing  their 
environment,  their  social  structure,  them- 
selves. 

PC  directors  In  Africa  see  the  fundamental 
role  of  the  Volunteers  as  ending  the  colonial- 
inspired  divorce  between  an  instructor  and 
his  students,  an  official  and  his  "clients." 
They  tend  to  consider  the  Volunteers'  per- 
formance off  the  Job  as  important  as  bu 
development  role  in  working  hours. 

In  Latin  America.  Volunteers  say  that  the 
physical  accomplishments,  while  important, 
are  only  the  visible  part  of  the  much  bigger 
Iceberg  known  as  community  development 
To  melt  the  whole  iceberg,  they  feel  that 
they  have  to  create  a  new  frame  ot  mind 
and  set  examples  that  virill  be  followed  long 
after  they  are  gone. 

The  same  feeling  Is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  big  reason  for  the  dis- 
cemlble  shift  In  Peace  Corps  programs  away 
from  classroom  teaching,  though  that  is  still 
the  major  acUvity  in  many  areas,  and  to- 
ward work  in  agriculture,  public  health  and 
conununlty  development. 

An  example  is  India's  shift  in  priority 
from  ediitation  to  food  production  and  fam- 
ily planning  at  the  village  level.  In  Peni'B 
urban  slums,  the  trend  is  away  from  day 
nurseries  and  construction  efforts  to  thlngt 
Uke  vocational  education,  to  give  rural  adults 
who  flock  to  the  cities  the  skills  they  need 
to  cope  virlth  urban  life. 

A   PRISTINE   CANVAS 

Of  course,  there  are  stiU  many  areas  where 
the  emphasis  remains  on  the  physical  and 
institutional. 

Most  coimtrles,  however  new,  have  some 
kind  of  Institutional  base  for  development 
and  some  reasonably  qualified  officials,  but 
not  such  a  place  as  the  U.S.  trust  territory  of 
Micronesia,  a  scattering  of  Pacific  Islands. 
This  makes  it  attractive  to  Ross  Prltchard, 
the  PC  regional  director  for  East  Asia  and 
the  Pacific. 

The  Volunteers,  operating  In  a  near-vac- 
u\mi,  can  do  more  and  innovate  more  than 
they  can  elsewhere — not  merely  to  change 
attitudes,  but  to  create  services,  instltutlon« 
and  such  physical  facilities  as  health  centers. 
In  short,  they  can  create  an  adminlstratioa. 

In  Bolivia,  a  Volunteer  came  up  with  an 
Idea  for  a  school  to  teach  construction  la- 
borers how  to  build  roads,  buildings,  electric 
plants  and  other  needed  facilities.  He  talked 
AID  into  financing  the  equipment  and  got 
the  Bolivian  army,  the  La  Paz  municipality 
and  the  local  community  to  agree.  The  Vol- 
unteers for  it  Win  come  from  labor  union  re- 
cruiting, the  Peace  Corps  hopes. 

Even  such  a  "physical"  program  has  It* 
attitude-changing  side.  Changing  the  host 
Indlvldtial  as  well  as  the  host  country  means 
understanding  how  people's  minds  work, 
gaining  their  trust,  working  on  projects  they 
are  eager  to  have,  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  actions  In  a  society  wboM 
logic  may  be  different  from  yours. 

In  the  fertile  Casamance  region  of  Senegal, 
for  instance.  Volunteers  worked  with  a  tribe 
that  grew  rice  but  refused  to  market  It  be- 
cause it  had  religious  significance.  The  Vol- 
unteers tried  to  break  down  the  religious  M" 
pect  to  help  end  Senegal's  need  for  imported 
rice.  But  they  discovered  that  once  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  tribesmen  stopped  growing  rice. 
They  no  longer  had  the  motivation. 

A    HANTT    SACSmC* 

A  different  kind  of  culture-gap  problem 
faced  a  Volunteer  In  Kenya.  He  was  present 
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at  a  village  meeting  where  much  resentment 
against  government  policies  was  expressed. 
Several  villagers  siiggested  that  the  best  way 
to  demonstrate  discontent  would  be  to  kill  a 
white  man. 

The  Volunteer,  who  spoke  a  smattering  at 
Luo,  looked  around  the  room,  discovered  he 
was  the  only  white  man  there  and  tried  to 
fade  into  the  mud  wall.  Cooler  heads  pre- 
vailed, however,  and  the  villagers  decided  to 
dramatize  the  protest  in  a  different  way. 

The  shift  to  attitude-changing  and  "rural 
transformation"  can  make  it  more  difficult 
to  work  with  local  officials,  who  find  still 
more  reason  for  dismay  at  the  intangible 
nattire  of  PC  goals  and  at  what  they  consider 
the  loss  of  status  from  working  with  one's 
hands. 

At  higher  levels,  host  governments  may  be 
skeptical  of  the  value  of  community-involved 
programs,  or  unable  to  finance  their  share. 
Some  are  also  skeptical  about  the  Volunteers' 
technical  qualifications  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram. Several  countries  have  asked  for  higher 
technical  skills  In  these  fields  than  the  Peace 
Corps  feels  it  can  or  should  provide. 

In  India,  director  David  Elliott  thinks  that 
the  Volunteers  make  good  catalysts  because 
of  their  enthusiasm  and  dedication.  "They 
dont  come  over  here  with  30  years  experi- 
ence In  agriculture"  he  says.  "But  our  i>oint 
Is  tliat  it's  not  what  you  know  about  agricul- 
ture or  family  planning,  but  what  you  can 
Impart  .  .  .  Getting  people  with  more  techni- 
cal qualifications  might  be  our  downfall.  Why 
transform  us  into  another  AID  when  we  have 
done  so  much  better  in  many  ways?" 

Generally,  the  Peace  Corps  feels  that  its 
vaimted  "BA  generalists"  can  learn  enough 
In  three  months  training  to  understand  what 
the  technical  expert  has  discovered  and  then 
do  what  the  expert  cannot:  translate  It  Into 
tem:is  that  the  peasant — even  more  of  a  lay- 
man than   the   Volunteer — can   understand. 

AN  Am  SYNDROME 

As  Elliott  suggested,  the  desire  for  higher 
technical  skills  can  be  part  of  an  "AID  syn- 
drome," since  many  host-country  officials 
are  more  familiar  with  foreign  aid  concepts 
than  with  the  Peace  Corps  programs. 

Under  a  presidential  directive  for  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  overseas  to  work  together, 
the  Peace  Corps  is  trying  to  have  Volunteers 
use  AID  equipment  or  spread  knowledge  pro- 
Tided  by  AID  experts.  The  problem  Is  that 
many  Volunteers  feel  that  when  AID  pro- 
vides "goodies,"  it  tends  to  devalue  the 
Volunteer  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  host 
country. 

In  Ethiopia,  for  example,  AID  provided 
typewriters  for  a  vocational  training  school 
and  a  Volunteer  was  sent  in  to  teach  typing. 
The  host  government  did  nothing  to  main- 
tain the  machines  and  within  six  months 
they  stopped  working.  The  Volunteer  feels 
that  his  Job  is  pointless.  If  the  government 
had  really  been  interested  in  training  typists, 
he  says,  it  would  have  bought  the  machines 
Itself  and  kept  them  In  repair. 

Resentment  of  a  program  initiated  by  the 
donor  rather  than  by  the  host  country  "is  an 
old  bgaboo  of  foreign  aid.  The  Peace  Corps, 
like  AID,  officially  responds  only  to  host 
country  requests,  but  such  initiatives  can  be 
stimulated. 

In  India,  for  example,  the  number  of  Vol- 
unteers shot  up  from  about  750  to  1271  as  a 
wsult  of  an  announcement  by  President 
Johnson  during  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gan- 
dhi's visit  to  Washington  last  year.  The  Peace 
Corps  insists  that  the  President  was  only 
responding  to  a  request  by  Mrs.  Gandhi,  but 
the  influx  came  as  a  surprise  In  New  Delhi, 
where  the  PC  staff  was  hard  put  to  handle  the 
growth  in  terms  of  both  logistics  and  pro- 
grams. 

Director  Elliott  Insists  that  the  Volunteers 
*ork  "on  ongoing  Indian  programs.  We  don't 
develop  our  own."  But  a  Peace  Corps  cvalua- 
tor  told  Warren  Unna  that  was  not  strictly 


true,  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
grams devised  to  occupy  last  year's  spate  of 
new  people. 

A    LXTXtraT   PROGRAM 

The  Corps  went  Into  French-speaking 
Africa  with  heavy  programs  for  teaching 
English,  a  third  languaige  that  few  students 
needed  or  wanted,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  main  desire  was  to  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  presence.  Later,  the  programs  in  many 
of  these  countries  were  reconsidered. 

In  Niger,  C.  Payne  Lucas  went  In  as  director 
and  showed  the  government  officials  their 
need  for  help  in  agriculture,  public  health 
and  community  development.  The  Niger  pro- 
gram is  now  considered  a  roaring  success 
both  by  Americans  and  the  people  of  Niger. 

In  Bolivia,  director  Arthur  Purcell  went 
into  tin  mining  areas  that  had  produced  two 
revolutions  and  found  several  needs  the 
Peace  Corps  oould  fill  to  help  the  Indian 
miners  recover  and  develop.  He  stimulated 
the  Bolivian  vocational  education,  athletics 
(which  the  people  love)  and  public  health, 
using  unions  and  other  community  groups 
as  agencies  rather  than  the  government 
mining  corporation. 

Washington  planners  objected  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  had  revolutionary  Implications 
since  the  miners  had  long  left-wing  tradi- 
tions. Vaughn  ovemiled  them  and  approved 
It.  Asked  if  the  military-dominated  Bolivian 
government  was  not  alarmed,  Purcell  said, 
"Hell.  no.  Some  officials  like  it,  and  the  ones 
that  might  not  don't  take  the  Peace  Corps 
seriously  enough  to  worry  about  it." 

A    ClA    TAINT 

Another  kind  of  taint  has  attached  to  the 
Peace  Corjjs,  however — the  CIA  smear.  It  has 
been  a  serious  problem  in  India.  Pakistan, 
Tanzania,  Kenya  and  a  few  other  countries, 
though  it  has  never  appeared  in  Latin 
America. 

In  India,  much  of  the  CIA  sensitivity  grew 
out  of  the  recent  exposure  of  the  CIA  con- 
nection with  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion here  and  with  the  defection  of  Svetlana 
AllUuyeva.  Stalin's  daughter. 

The  concern  is  widespread.  An  Indian  busi- 
nessman, for  example,  started  a  conversation 
on  a  plane  by  asking,  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  CIA  and  the  Peace  Corps?"  He 
then  provided  his  own  answer:  "I  know  about 
12  Peace  Corps  people  here  and  I  don't  think 
they  are  CIA.  But  one  of  them  told  me  even 
he  thinks  there  may  be  CIA  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  not  among  the  Volunteers,  but  maybe 
among  the  staff." 

The  Indian  government  says  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  support  the  CIA  charges.  So  far 
as  the  U.S.  Government  is  concerned,  the 
CIA  is  forbidden  by  law  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  In  any  way.  PC  officials  say  they  check 
repeatedly  to  make  sure  the  CIA  Is  sticking 
by  the  rules. 

The  CIA  fear  was.  however,  an  explicit  ele- 
ment in  the  decision  of  the  Indian  state  of 
Kerala  to  ask  for  the  withdrawal  of  28  Volun- 
teers working  In  poultry  development.  Kerala 
and  Pakistan,  which  has  also  ended  its  Peace 
Corps  program,  also  said  they  wanted  higher 
skills  than  the  Volunteers  have,  but  the  offi- 
cial American  community  thinks  both  cases 
were  i>olltlcal. 

Other  countries  that  have  asked  the  Peace 
Corps  to  leave  for  political  reasons  Include 
Ceylon  (where  a  new  government  has  invited 
It  back):  Indonesia  under  Sukarno,  and 
Mauritania  in  the  ctu-rent  Middle  East  crisis. 

A    FAIRER    IMAGE 

In  a  way.  It  is  their  loss,  but  In  another 
way.  It  is  America's.  V^at  Donald  Louch- 
heim  said  about  Africa  Is  true  of  the  world 
as  a  whole: 

"Where  the  Image  of  the  United  States  is  a 
composite  of  scraps  of  Technicolor  celluloid 
and  sleek,  usually  Irritable  expatriates,  the 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Is  the  only  tangible 
sign  that  the  United  States  Is  more  than  a 


remote,  glittering  stage  set  with  big  cars, 
washing  machines  and  broadloom  carpets, 
peopled  with  cowboys  and  women  with  card- 
board hair. 

"Throughout  the  continent,  there  Is  no 
concept  that  the  developed  world  is  as  frail 
as  the  developing  world,  or  any  awareness 
tliat  it  ever  developed  Itself.  The  European 
and  American  presence  In  Africa  merely  re- 
inforces this  ignorance  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence. The  U.S.  InformaUon  Service  and  AID 
are  unwittingly  the  worst  offenders. 

"The  Peace  Corps,  at  least,  holds  out  the 
possibility  of  showing  another,  and  perhaps 
th<ni06t  Important,  dimension  of  the  United 
States." 


Enlo^   to  Hawaii  Newspaperman  Allan 
John  McGnire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  the  Nation  have 
suflfered  a  great  loss  In  the  death  of 
newspaperman  Allan  John  McQuire.  a 
beloved  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
Island  State  for  the  64  years  of  his  full 
and  productive  life. 

The  American  poet-philosopher,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  once  said: 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm. 

The  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of 
Allan  John  McGuire  produced  many 
great  contributions  to  the  economic, 
civic,  and  recreational  life  of  the  50th 
State.  Among  his  proudest  achievements 
were  his  service  on  the  Commission 
which  produced  Honolulu's  present  city 
charter  and  his  prominent  role  In  the 
achievement  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  this  esteemed 
citizen,  and  Mrs.  Matsunaga  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  be- 
reaved family. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  pages  of 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  paying  a  warm 
and  moving  tribute  to  Mr.  McGuire — 
whose  newspaper  career  spanned  a  half 
century  with  that  paper — from  its  issue 
of  Monday,  June  12,  1967: 

Allan   John  McGcire 

Allan  John  McGuire  was  intimately  and 
faithfully  a  part  of  The  Advertiser  for  more 
than  a  half -century,  beginning  as  a  newsboy 
In  1910  vending  the  paper  at  LUiha  and 
Kuakini  Streets,  then  making  home  deliveries 
In  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

In  1920  he  became  a  clerk  at  the  paper, 
rising  to  a  director  in  1932  and  to  treasurer 
and  business  manager  in  1951,  posts  he  held 
until  retirement  in  1963. 

Allan  McGuire  was  a  man  with  warmth, 
a  large  heart  and  a  liking  for  people.  His  work 
at  the  paper  and  with  the  radio-TV  and  com- 
mercial printing  interests  it  formerly  held 
brought  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends  through- 
out the  conxmunlty. 

To  him  the  aloha  spirit  meant  doing  things 
for  others.  He  enjoyed  the  old  "boat  days," 
when  he  could  meet  Mainland  friends  in  and 
out  of  newspaperlng,  show  them  around  the 
Island  and  entertain  them. 
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At  Punahou  he  wa«  a  great  sports  figure 
in  tbat  class  of  '21  which  made  a  clean  sweep 
ot  major  Interscholastic  athletics.  He  cap- 
tained the  football  team,  played  forward  in 
basketball,  and  in  track  he  broad-jumped, 
sprinted  and  hurdled.  Tears  later  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Boxing  Commis- 
sion. 

He  was  also  an  enthusiastic  fisherman  and. 
on  vacation,  enjoyed  going  after  salmon  and 
rainbow  trout  in  Canada. 

In  the  field  of  civic  service,  Mr.  McOulre 
was  especially  proud,  as  he  should  have  been, 
of  aerving  on  the  commission  which  produced 
Honolulu's  present  City  charter. 

Allan  McOuire  loved  these  Islands,  where 
he  was  bom  and  lived  so  fully  during  his  64 
years.  In  company  with  ever  so  many,  we 
extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 


Commerce  Department  DUcnssei  Details 
of  American  Selling  Price  Agreement  in 
Comment  on  Monsanto  OfEcial's  Criti- 


cisms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Kmsousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  given  to  me  a 
long  report,  dated  today,  on  the  Issues 
involved  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions and  agreement  on  the  controversial 
American  selling  price  tariff  procedure. 
This  report,  from  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Trade  Policy  Robert  L.  Mc- 
Neill, was  in  reply  to  my  request  for  com- 
ments on  a  letter  sent  to  me  on  May  18 
by  Mr.  D.  E.  Munle,  plant  manager  of 
the  J.  P.  Queeny  plant  of  the  Monsanto 
Co.,  headquartered  In  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  controversy  over  American  selling 
price — ^ASP — particularly  as  it  relates  to 
benzenold  chemicals,  will  eventually 
come  before  the  Congress  for  implemen- 
tation and  possible  changes  in  the  law, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence will  be  of  great  interest  to 
many  Members  of  Congress.  I  had  ear- 
lier sent  a  copy  of  Mr.  Munie's  letter  to 
me  to  the  Honorable  Wilbitr  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  feeling  that  the  points  made 
would  be  matters  which  the  committee 
undoubtedly  would  review. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  am  there- 
fore placing  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  interested  in  this 
issue,  and  of  the  many  specialists  who 
read  the  Record,  the  texts  of  these  two 
letters  on  benzenold  chemicals  and  ASP, 
as  follows: 

Monsanto  Co., 
Organic  Chemicals  Division, 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Leonok  K.  Sullivan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Sttixivan:  On  Monday  eve- 
ning. May  15,  our  tariff  negotiators  finally 
reached  an  agreement  after  four  years  ne- 


gotiations. Our  negotiators  agreed  to  reduc* 
tariffs  on  benzenold  chemicals  60%  while 
the  tariffs  la  the  other  countries  on  this 
type  of  chemical  would  be  reduced  20%;  and 
I  understand  the  remaining  30%  would  b« 
withheld  untU  we  surrendered  the  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  (ASP)  system  of  valuatlng 
chemical  products  for  tariff  pvuposes. 

Authorization  to  surrender  the  American 
Selling  Price  (ASP)  must  come  from  the 
Congress,  and.  therefore,  I  expect  you  wlU 
be  called  upon  to  cast  your  vote  on  this 
issue  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

Our  plant  Is  located  at  1700  South  Second 
Street  In  St.  Louis,  and  we  manufacture 
about  150  different  chemical  products.  Every 
product  we  manufacture  is  classified  for 
tariff  purposes  as  a  benzenold  chemical; 
therefore,  every  product  we  manufacture  wUl 
have  50 '"o  reduction  in  tariff  due  to  the  ne- 
gotiations which  were  concluded  Monday 
evening. 

Of  course,  every  product  we  make  is  not 
currently  being  imported,  but  if  we  apply  the 
50%  reduction  in  tariff  to  those  products 
which  currently  have  foreign  competition, 
and  assume  the  reduction  In  tariff  wUl 
result  In  an  identical  reduction  in  price  (and 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  assumption),  the 
cost  to  us  in  price  attrition  will  be  $3,250,000 
based  on  last  year's  production.  (If  the 
price  is  eventuaUy  reduced  on  every  chemi- 
cal we  make,  this  would  be  $12,700,000  based 
on  1966  production.)  This  in  itself  wiU  be 
crippling,  but,  if  on  top  of  this  we  allow 
the  tariff  to  be  based  on  foreign  selling  price, 
the  combined  effect  could  be  a  disaster  for 
MB  at  the  Queeny  Plant. 

The  problem  is  this.  If  we  presently  have  a 
chemical  which  sells  for  50#  per  pound, 
American  Selling  Price,  it  may  enjoy  a  tariff 
of  2 '/a*,  plus  25%  of  ASP.  The  tariff  thus 
would  be  2\-2i  plus  12 Vi*.  or  15*  per  pound. 
If  we  have  present  foreign  competition  on 
this  chemical,  this  must  mean  that  It  is 
currenty  being  delivered  from  the  foreign 
country  and  deposited  on  oiu-  shores, 
presumably  at  a  profit,  at  35*  i>er 
pound.  The  present  50%  cut  would  lower 
the  tariff  to  7V2*-  The  foreign  producer  would 
then  be  able  to  deliver  the  product  in  this 
country  at  42' i<  at  the  same  profit  he  has 
enjoyed  In  the  past.  If  the  ASP  is  abandoned 
the  tariff  would  be  based  on  the  35<  per 
pound,  whlcn.  presumably,  is  the  foreign 
selling  price.  We  are  told  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about,  that  percentages,  based  on  35t, 
would  be  raised  to  say  1%4  +  18%.  so  that 
42 '/it  per  pound  price  would  prevail. 

This  sounds  quite  fair  on  the  surface,  but 
If  we  surrender  the  American  Selling  Price 
the  control  of  the  amount  of  tariff  paid  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  competitor. 
These  foreign  companies  merely  have  to 
band  together,  lower  their  prices,  which  also 
reduces  the  tariff,  for  a  sufBclent  length  of 
time  to  drive  us  out  of  the  business  and 
come  back  with  an  almost  free  hand.  Thus,  if 
they  dropped  their  price  lOo.  from  35<  to  25t, 
the  tariff  would  drop  from  7V2*  to  5^4  <  and 
the  price  would  drop  further  from  42  (/j*  to 
30 H«-  Our  total  price  reduction  then  would 
be  50V— 30 14*  or  19'4<.  or  38'i%.  When  we 
make  progress  against  rising  costs,  it  comes 
in  O.lf  Increments  and  a  38'/2%  cut  is  more 
than  most  of  our  products  could  stand  over 
a  five  year  period. 

What  does  this  mean  to  us  at  the  Queeny 
Plant?  We  occupy  the  site  where  Monsanto 
was  founded  and  which  comprised  the  whole 
company  for  23  years  after  Its  founding.  In 
1921,  the  then  Monsanto  Chemical  Ckjm- 
pany  was  In  receivership,  the  business  being 
in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  bank.  This  was 
the  result  of  competition  primarily  from  the 
German  chemical  industry.  Mr.  Queeny,  our 
founder,  had  been  In  financial  trouble  for 
many  years  prior  to  World  War  I;  and  it 
was  not  until  World  War  I  cut  off  the  supply 
of  German  chemicals  Into  this  country  that 
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Monsanto  proepered.  When  World  W&j  i 
ended,  the  German  chemical  industry  cdme 
back  and  put  Monsanto  Into  the  condition 
it  was  in  1921.  That  same  year,  the  American 
Selling  Price  was  adopted  as  a  basis  for  evalu- 
ation of  ben2«nold  chemical  tariffs,  and  I 
believe  it  Is  significant  that  Monsanto  and 
many  other  chemical  companies  began  to 
prosper  at  that  time  and  have  grown  ever 
since. 

Has  the  situation  changed  any  since  1921? 
Tes  it  has.  Today  we  are  a  large  company, 
and  the  Queeny  Plant  is  a  large  plant  em- 
ploying 1,800  people,  most  of  whom  are 
residents  of  St.  Louis  or  St.  Louis  County. 
Our  business  has  been  very  competitive  In 
that  today  we  are  selling  chemicals  for  less 
than  80c  that  would  have  sold  for  $1.00  in 
the  1947-1949  period.  Our  wages  and  many 
other  costs  haye  risen  2Vi  times  in  this 
period. 

During  1966,  we  lost  three  products  due  to 
competition  and  with  them  went  65  Jobs.  Of 
our  150-plus  products,  some  are  very  strong, 
Ijut  because  of  years  of  competition  some  are 
quite  weak.  Also,  because  of  this  competition, 
we  produce  these  chemicals  in  relatively 
small  batch  type  operations  because  the 
market  avaUable  to  any  one  company  is  not 
large  enough  to  support  a  larger,  more  effi- 
cient operation. 

We  have  been  said  to  need  the  tariff  pro- 
tection we  now  have  only  because  we  are  in- 
efficient. Technically,  I  believe  this  is  true. 
Much  of  our  foreign  competition  divides  the 
available  market  (you  make  this  product, 
we'll  make  that  one)  and  thus  achieves 
larger  and  more  efficient  plants.  American 
antitrust  laws  would  never  allow  anything 
like  this.  The  wages  we  pay  are  at  least  three 
times  higher  than  those  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  iQ  the  case  of  France  nearly 
five  times  higher.  Benzenold  imports  liave 
grown  118%  in  the  period  1960-1965.  The 
growth  from  1964  to  1965  was  65%;  the  bulk 
of  It  being  in  the  type  of  benzenold  chemi- 
cals we  make.  Imports  of  Intermediates,  one 
of  the  typ>es  we  make,  grew  102%  In  one  year 
from  1964  to  1965.  All  of  this  has  occurred 
under  the  old  higher  tariffs. 

Currently,  we  are  faced  with  greatly  in- 
creased expenditures  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Local  taxes  are  rising.  Em- 
ployment costs  are  rising  even  faster  than 
wage  rates,  and  we  are  undertaking  more 
projects  Of  a  social  nature  In  the  community 
in  which  we  llTe  as  our  part  in  trying  to 
preserve  the  community.  We  think  this 
makes  good  business  sense.  All  these  things 
place  an  increased  burden  on  our  products 
and  the  weaker  one  can  be  loet  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  1966.  If  we  do  not  find  new 
products  which  are  more  profitable  to  take 
their  place,  the  burden  of  our  centralized 
utilities,  offices,  building,  streets,  employe 
facilities,  falls  more  heavily  on  the  remain- 
ing products;  and  we  set  up  a  ■row-of- 
domlnoes"  effect  which  can  destroy  a  plant 
like  ours. 

In  the  Interest  of  preserving  our  plant  and 
the  possible  loss  of  Jobs  of  its  1.800  em- 
ployees, I  am  asking  that  you  vote  against 
the  abandonment  of  the  American  Selling 
Price  method  of  evaluation  of  benzenold 
chemicals  when  the  opportunity  arises  for 
you  to  do  so. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  E.  MuNiE, 
Plant  Manager,  J.  F.  Queeny  Plant. 

The  Assistant  Secretary 

or  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  June   16,   1967. 

Hon.  LeONOR  K.  StTLLIVAN, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  Is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  23  to  Secretary 
Trowbridge  concerning  questions  on  our 
chemical   tariff  raised   by   Mr.  D.   E.   Munle, 
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Plant  Bianager.  J.  P.  Queeny  Plant,  Monsanto 
Company.  1700  South  Second  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri. 

The  VS.  Delegation  In  Geneva  Is  now 
putting  Into  final  form  the  results  of  our 
jgreements  on  the  thousands  of  tariff  classi- 
fications which  were  subject  to  negotiation 
in  the  Kennedy  Round.  Drafting  the  sched- 
ule of  concessions  to  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  is  underway.  Schedules  of 
concessions  granted  by  other  countries  are 
being  checked  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
These  schedules  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
»n  participating  countries  before  the  U.S. 
can  release  details  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
agreement.  According  to  present  expecta- 
tions, it  will  not  be  possible  to  release  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  before  June  30.  Even 
then,  more  time  may  be  needed  to  assemble 
data  for  public  release  since  the  legal  docu- 
ments for  signature  by  governments  are  not 
too  Informative  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
agreement. 

Though  the  Executive  Branch  Is  not  able 
now  to  release  details  of  the  agreement.  It 
Ij  possible  to  provide  some  comment  that 
may  be  useful  In  replying  to  Mr.  Munies 
inquiry  and  In  considering  the  Issues  in- 
Tolved.  In  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  Issues  on  chemicals  in  perspective  so 
that  the  significance  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
agreement  can  be  fairly  assessed. 

V.a.  domestic  shipments  of  all  chemicals 
were  valued  at  $33.6  billion  in  1964,  the 
rtaUstlcal  base  year  for  the  Kennedy  Round 
negoUatlons.  U.S.  exports  totalled  $2.4  bil- 
lion while  Imports  amounted  to  $710  million 
(Of  the  latter  amount.  52  percent  entered 
duty-free.)  Our  exports  were  therefore  more 
tisn  three  times  the  value  of  Imports.  Im- 
ports amounted  to  slightly  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  domestic  sales. 

In  the  part  of  the  industry  making  benze- 
nold chemicals,  which  Is  the  area  subject  to 
the  American  Selling  Price  (ASP)  system  of 
T&hiatlon.  domestic  slilpments  were  valued 
«t  $3.4  billion,  exports  at  $285  million  and 
Imports  at  $53  million.  Thus,  as  a  percentage 
of  all  chemicals,  the  benzenold  area  accounts 
for  about  10  percent  of  domestic  production 
12  percent  of  exports  and  7  percent  of  Im- 
ports. However,  imports  of  benzenoid  chem- 
icals amounted  to  only  1.5  percent  of  do- 
mestic sales  of  benzenolds.  Further  since 
only  $25  million  of  the  $53  million  of  im- 
ports were  classified  as  "competitive"  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  ASP,  the  ratio  might  be  considered 
lower  than  one  percent.  The  remainder,  or 
»28  mllUon  of  benzenoid  imports  were  en- 
tered chiefly  by  13  U.S.  subsidiaries  of  for- 
eign manufacturers.  Since  these  were  clas- 
«lfled  as  'non-competitive"  because  there 
'M  no  similar  domestic  production  they 
wre  not  subject  to  ASP. 

As  you  may  know,  the  ASP  svstem  was 
adopted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  to  assist 
mt  was  then  an  infant  chemical  industry 
This  system,  which  Is  highly  restrictive  to 
imports,  has  come  under  extremely  harsh 
cRUcism  of  our  trading  partners  abroad  in 
"cent  years  in  light  of  our  heavy  export 
surplus  in  chemicals,  parrlcularly  In  the 
benzenoid  area.  Rightly  or  wronglv.  our 
ffMlng  partners  made  the  ASP  svstem  a 
«atral  ksuo  in  the  Kennedy  Round",  and  it 
Mcame  clear  sever.al  years  ago  that  if  the 
U.S.  was  to  obtain  tariff  concessions  for  our 
Chemical  and  other  industiies.  it  would  have 
w  do  something  about  the  ASP  system.  With 
tnat  background  the  Tariff  Ccmmission  In 
December  19G5  Instituted  an  investigation 
M  the  ASP  system  at  the  request  of  the 
"Mldent's  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
"esoUations.  In  late  July  19G6  the  Com- 
Msson  filed  its  report  (Tariff  Conunlssion 
^bUcation  No.  181-JuIy  1P66).  After  much 
»^y  and  con.sideration  by  the  agencies  con- 
^ed  m  the  Executive  Branch,  a  request 
tw?^''^  ^"^  ^*^^  President  seeking  his  au- 
"wnty  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  elim- 
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Inatlng  ASP.  After  obtaining  the  President's 
authorization  the  U.S.  entered  Into  Inten- 
sive negotiations  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  the  United  Kingd«n  and 
Switzerland,  the  countries  most  concej-ned 
about  ASP.  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
any  agreement  entered  into  would  provide 
a  quid  pro  quo  and  be  subject  to  legislation 
by  Congress  insofar  as  elimination  of  ASP 
w.xs  concerned. 

The  negotiation  was  extremely  difficult  in 
that  other  nations  did  not  want  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  which  would  be  subject 
to  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. U.S.  negotiators  insisted  that  If  any 
agreement  was  to  be  concluded,  it  would  have 
to  be  in  two  self-balancing  packages  since 
(1)  the  U.S.  could  not  obtain  overall  rec- 
iprocity if  chemicals  were  excluded  from 
the  Kennedy  Round  settlement;  and  (2)  any 
package  to  be  presented  to  Congress  on  ASP 
would  have  to  be  one  which  could  be  accepted 
or  rejected  independently  of  the  Kennedy 
Rotmd  settlement. 

Briefly,  the  agreement  reached  at  Geneva 
on  chemicals  entails  two  agreements.  The 
first,  which  is  Incorporated  in  the  Kennedy 
Round,  will  stand  regardless  of  Congreslonal 
action  on  ASP.  In  this  first  agreement,  the 
U.S.  will  reduce  its  duties  on  chemicals  by 
an  average  of  about  43  percent  while  other 
countries  will  reduce  by  about  25  percent. 
This  latter  figure  is  a  preliminary  esUmate 
of  the  numerous  reductions  made  by  other 
countries  and  includes  reductions  ranging 
from  20  to  50  percent.  Canada,  negotiating 
as  a  country  «1th  special  trade  problems  in 
accordance  with  agreement  of  other  de- 
veloped countries,  will  make  cuts  of  var>-lng 
degrees  on  a  vast  array  of  chemical  products. 
In  the  second  package,  which  Is  subject 
to  Congressional  action  on  ASP,  the  U.S. 
woiild  eliminate  ASP  and  reduce  duties  above 
20  percent  down  to  that  level  except  for 
coloring  agents  (dyes,  pigments  and  azolcsi, 
sulpha  drugs  and  several  other  products. 
The  EEC,  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.  would  place 
in  effect  the  remainder  of  the  60  percent 
reduction  withheld  in  the  first  package,  with 
the  U.K.  reducing  some  rates  by  over  60  per- 
cent. The  EEC,  the  U.K.  and  Switzerland  will 
take  action  on  a  non-tariff  barrier  to 
reciprocate  for  the  eUmlnation  of  ASP. 

All  countries.  Including  the  U.S.,  will  ex- 
cept some  chemical  Items  from  the  full  50 
percent  reduction.  Exceptions  of  other  coun- 
tries were  made  chlefiy  to  balance  off  the 
U.S.  maintenance  of  rates  above  20  percent 
on  coloring  agents  and  sulpha  drugs. 

The  effect  of  both  agreements  on  chem- 
icals would  be  to  reduce  sharply  the  rates  on 
chemicals  in  major  world  markets.  With  the 
execptlon  of  items  subject  to  ASP.  U.S.  rates 
in  most  cises  were  already  relatively  low 
and  were  no  bar  to  Imports.  On  the  items 
subject  to  ASP,  the  U.S.  will  In  either 
package,  still  retain  the  highest  rates  of  duty 
cf  any  industrialized  country.  The  rates  of 
other  countries  on  U.S.  e.xports  will  be  re- 
duced to  very  low  levels,  probably  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  12'2  percent  for  the  EEC  and  U.K. 
if  the  second  pacage  goes  into  effect. 

The  fi'st  package  is  a  compromise  which 
favors  the  EEC  and  the  U.K.  In  regard  to 
depth  of  reduction  and  the  U.S.  insofar  as 
trade  co-.erage  is  concerned.  We  estimate  a 
significant  positive  balance  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.  In  the  first  package  because  the  varied 
nature  and  heavy  volume  of  our  exports 
provide  more  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  25  percent  tariff  cut  than  does  the  43 
percent  reduction  on  our  imports.  Moreover. 
ASP  will  be  retained. 

The  second  package  provides  benefits  In 
tiie  U.K.  and  EEC  markets  which  should  pro- 
vide fiuther  Impetus  for  our  exports.  Our 
part  of  this  package— elimination  of  ASP— 
is  an  action  which  w.as  recommended  in  1951 
by  the  Treasury  Department  when  Congress 
was  considering  customs  slmphfication.  In 
the  last  Congress,  ASP  w.-vs  eliminated  from 


protective  rubber  footwear  and  the  Senate 
Fnnance  Comnuttee  late  In  1966  asked  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  study  and  report  on 
ASP  as  well  as  other  valuation  problems. 
The  Commission  report  has  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  but  has  not  vet  been  made  pub- 
he. 

The  chief  criticisms  of  the  ASP  system  are 
Its  uncertainty  and  the  very  high  rates  of 
duty  that  result  from  Its  application.  U.S. 
importers  are  not  sure  whether  their  ship- 
ments x^ill  be  subjected  to  ASP,  and  even  if 
they  are.  they  do  not  know  the  amount  of 
duty  which  will  be  .assessed  until  the  ship- 
ment is  processed  through  Customs.  Duties 
can  and  do  run  over  50  percent  and  in  some 
cases  over  100  percent.  In  the  trading  world 
of  today,  such  a  system  of  valuation  Is  gen- 
erally considered  obsolete  and  overly  restric- 
tive to  trade.  In  this  respect  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  are  constantly 
trying  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable  trading 
conditions  for  U.S.  indtistry  abroad  and  we 
believe  that  the  success  of  our  efforts  is  con- 
tingent to  a  Large  extent  on  our  own  willing- 
ness to  remove  similar  barriers.  We  therefore 
support  elimination  of  the  ASP  as  a  part  of 
the  second  agreement  on  chemicals  in  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

In  general,  we  do  not  expect  any  serious 
dislocations  in  the  chemical  industry  from 
the  Kennedy  Round  agreements.  All  con- 
cessions will  be  made  in  five  equal  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  four  years  and  one 
day.  and  while  there  will  be  adjustments  as 
prices  change  when  tariffs  are  reduced,  we 
expect  that  U.S.  Industry  will  have  Ume  to 
take  such  adjustments  in  stride.  Moreover, 
we  expect  that  gains  from  export*  will  offset 
any  increase  in  imports. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  L.  McNeill. 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    for    Trade 

Policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Howard]  stated  his  feelings 
on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore an  audience  in  Asbury  Park,  N.J. 

Mr.  Howard  articulated  the  feelings 
shared  b>-  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
fellow  Americans.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  submit  his  remarks  for  insertion 
in  the  Record: 

Speech  Before  Isr-el  SoLiDARrrr  Rali.t  by 

CONGRKSSMAN   JaMES  J.   HOWARD   AT    AsBVRY 
Park.   N  J  .  Jvne  7.    1967 

We  meet  tonight  in  a  somber  time  in  his- 
tory and  although  we  meet  in  a  free  city  In 
a  free  nation,  freedom  is  being  once  again 
placed  under  scige  on  our  planet.  The  eves 
of  the  world  are  tonight  focused  on  the 
Middle  East  and  most  particularlv  on  the 
tiny  country  of  Israel.  Once  again  this  Jew- 
ish State  is  faclr.g  a  threat  to  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  ver>-  existence,  a  threat  that 
comes  from  the  hostile  Arab  world  which 
encircles  It. 

We  know  that  adversity  and  hostility  are 
not  new  experiences  to  the  Israeli  people. 
From  as  far  back  as  Biblical  times  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  were  set  upon  Ume 
and  time  again  by  hostile  neighbors,  Svrla, 
Babylon  and  ironically  enough  Egj-pt.'  We 
know  and  have  sympathized  with  the  fact 
that  through  the  puges  of  history  have  been 
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recorded  aggressive  acts  a^.lr.st  tlie  Jew- 
ish people,  burning,  killing,  plundering. 
which  led  up  to  dispersal.  Fur  centuries  the 
Jewish  people  wandered  the  globe,  ridiculed, 
tormented  and  unaccepted.  But  through 
those  years  a  hope  and  a  dream  persisted, 
a  nation  of  Israel.  Efforts  toward  this  end 
and  the  concept  of  such  a  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem was  exemplified  In  Zionism  which  has 
been  embedded  In  Jewish  thought  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Diaspora.  Progression 
from  the  Idea  of  Zionism  to  the  reality 
Of  Israel  began  about  100  years  ago.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  names  of  Moses  Hess, 
Peretz  Zmolenskin  and  Judah  Plnsker,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Zionist  movement  as  we 
know  it,  Theodor  Herzl.  Herzl's  organiization 
of  the  first  Zionist  Congress  in  Switzerland 
In  1897  was  followed  by  slow,  but  measured, 
steps  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Israel  In 
May  of  1947.  So  for  over  19  years  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  proudly  watched  it  become  the 
model  nation  of  the  area,  a  model  In  edu- 
cation. In  health.  In  economic  progress  and 
perhaps  most  Importantly,  a  niodel  for  all 
of  Its  neighbors  to  see  that  the  best  way 
to  live  Is  through  the  means  of  a  democrati- 
cally organized  parliament  and  government. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  this  Justifiably  proud  nation  and 
people.  I  felt  a  pride  myself,  which  I  knew  I 
shared  with  the  Jewish  members  of  this  area 
m  visiting  the  modern  city  of  Tel  Aviv,  in 
watching  Its  people,  well  fed  and  happy,  and 
determined  to  do  everything  necessary  to 
combat  the  clouds  of  Arab  animosity  that 
were  forming  over  their  very  heads.  I  was 
proud  to  visit  the  city  of  HerzUa,  where  I 
spoke  with  the  physician  who  operates  the 
clinic  built  mostly  through  funds  gathered 
and  donated  by  the  Hlstadrut  and  other  con- 
cerned citizens  of  our  own  central  New  Jer- 
sey. The  modem  hospital  on  the  hill  behind 
Herzlla  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  visit  it, 
especially  when  we  realize  that  not  many 
years  ago  the  hospital  served  tuberculosis 
patients  from  only  the  Immediate  area,  but 
now  needs  to  devote  only  one  wing  of  It  for 
all  the  tuberculosis  patients  in  the  entire  na- 
tion. Through  hard  work  and  cooperative  ef- 
fort Israel  has  become  a  Island  of  hygiene  In 
the  ocean  of  disease  that  Is  known  as  the 
Middle  East. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Galilee  or 
Lake  Tiberius,  I  visited  the  Kibbutz  of  Eln- 
Gev.  Here,  at  BLn-Gev,  the  animosity  of  the 
Arab  world  had  already  been  felt,  for  less 
than  two  weeks  before,  the  Syrian  guns  lo- 
cated on  the  hilltop  a  few  hundred  yards 
away  had  wantonly  shelled  this  tiny  com- 
munal colony.  I  saw  the  bomb  craters  In  the 
playground,  the  schoolroom  half  blown 
apart,  and  visited  an  underground  area  that 
has  one  of  the  most  discouraging  names  I 
have  ever  heard.  It  was  called  the  Kinder- 
garten Bomb  Shelter,  not  a  rusted  relic  of 
World  War  11  but  a  necessary  piece  of  "physi- 
cal equipment"  in  Israel  today.  I  spoke  with 
Jack  Steinberg,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Kibbutz,  and  met  his  young  daughter,  who 
stood  only  a  few  feet  from  where  one  of  the 
bombs  landed  but  miraculously  escaped  In- 
Jury.  I  was  Informed  Just  this  afternoon 
by  the  Israeli  Embassy  in  Washington  that 
little  Eln-Gev  received  massive  shelling 
from  the  Syrians  yesterday  but  they  had  no 
report  as  to  the  number  of  casualties,  and  I 
can  only  wonder  and  hope  concerning  what 
remains  of  Eln-Gev  and  the  condition  of 
Jack   Steinberg  and   his  daughter. 

These  are  but  Just  a  few  of  the  memories 
I  have  of  Israel  in  May  of  1967,  but  what 
impressed  me  most  and  will  live  with  me 
for  the  longest  time  was  the  air  and  attitude 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  They  are  a  young 
nation,  actually  a  teenager  In  years.  They 
are  filled  with  national  pride,  pride  In  what 
they  have  accomplished  and  confident  of 
their  future.  This  generation  of  Israelis 
may  indeed  be  called  "the  chosen  people." 


For  centuries  fathers  told  their  sons,  and 
they  in  turn  their  sons,  that  some  day  the 
Jewish  people  would  have  and  build  their 
own  nation.  This  generation  of  Jews  has 
been    chosen    to    accomplish    that    mission 


Republican  re.sponses  to  the  almost  over- 
whelming  problems  facing  our  cities  I 
am  sure  that  this  column,  excerpts  of 

which   I   at   this   point  include  in  the 

They  have  done  well  although"  haa-rassed""by     Record  will  also  be  highly  interesting  to 


the  Arab  nations  around  them  and  ha%'e  no 
intention  of  being  dispersed  again. 

One  yenr  ago,  speaking  in  Lakewood  on  the 
18th  anBiversary  of  Israel's  Independence, 
I  stated  "Currently  there  are  scant  indica- 
tions that  her  neighbors  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept Israel  as  a  reality  but  it  Is  also  a  reality 
that  Israel  is  here  to  stay."  What  I  told  the 
people  of  LaV:ewood  last  year,  the  nation  of 
Israel  is  showing  the  world  today.  As  Abba 
Eban  said  last  night  at  the  United  Nations: 
"Egypt  has  openly  proclaimed  that  Elath 
did  not  form  part  of  Israel  and  had  pre- 
dicted that  Israel  itself  would  soon  expire. 
That  proclamation  was  empty.  The  predic- 
tion now  lies  in  ruins."  As  Israel  moves  for- 
w^ard  against  its  aggressors,  let  no  one  in  or 
out  of  the  United  Nations  nor  in  or  out  of 
the  United  States  point  a  finger  of  condem- 
nation upon  her.  Never  before  In  history  has 
a  nation  taken  so  much  abuse  for  such  a  long 
period  ot  time  before  Insisting  upon  their 
rights  as  free  people  in  a  free  world.  A  hard 
and  bitter  lesson  was  learned  ten  years  ago 
In  assuming  that  Nasser,  after  his  bitter 
defeat,  would  allow  Israel  Its  territorial  In- 
tegrity, lict  us  not  permit  the  lesson  of  the 
past  ten  years  to  reoccur  in  the  next  ten. 

Let  the  i>eople  of  the  world  know  that 
when  a  free  p>eopIe  are  threatened  our  Pres- 
ident, our  government,  and  your  Represen- 
tative In  Congress  wUl  stand  on  the  side  of 
Justice.  .  .  .  and  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
word  "Justice"  Is  pronounced  Israel. 
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Mistake  To  Dismember  OEO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IX  THE3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day Major  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York, 
a  former  Member  of  this  House  and  a 
Republican,  appeared  on  "Meet  the 
Press."  David  Broder  asked  him  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

The  House  Republicans  are  trying  to  com- 
pletely revamp  the  poverty  program  and  In 
the  process  abolish  Sargent  Shriver's  p>overty 
agency.  Do  you  think  It's  a  good  Idea? 

The  mayor  of  the  Nation's  largest  city 
made  an  answer  which,  I  believe,  merits 
the  close  attention  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  He  said: 

We  have  had  good  luck  and  success  with 
Mr.  Shriver's  OEO  office  and  we  find  that 
In  New  York,  at  least,  that  It  Is  wise  to  have 
a  single  office  with  which  to  deal  In  this 
enormously  complicated  program.  It  Is  a 
difficult  program  to  administer  at  both  ends 
of  the  stick,  both  In  a  locality  and  here 
in  Washington,  DC.  To  dismember  It  and 
to  put  Its  various  functions  scattered  about 
In  five  or  six  Federal  agencies.  I  think  would 
be  a  mistake.  I  fear  that  It  would  compound 
the  problem  of  administration  that  not  only 
exists  in  Washington  but  in  all  of  the  cities 
today. 

In  his  column  Political  Pai'ade"  in  to- 
day's 'Waiihington  Post,  Mr.  Broder  has 
also  analyzed  John  Lindsay's  stature 
among  his  fellow  American  mayors  and 
commented     trenchantly     on     various 


every  Member  of  this  House. 

I  From  the  WasliliifTton  Post,  June  20, 

The  Oi-tsidek 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

HoNOLL-LC. — After  less  than  two  years  In 

office  and  still  a  very  junior  member  of  Uie 

club.  New  Tork's  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  has 

established  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 

mayors   as  a  spKikesman   and   leader  in  tie 

fight  for  urban  America. 

He  emerged  unmist.akably  at  this  week', 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
here  as  one  of  the  strong  men  of  niunicW 
government.  His  was  the  dominant  voice  on 
the  six-mayor  "meet  the  press"  panel,  and 
his  was  the  most  influential  viewpoint  in  tl:e 
deliberations  of  the  conference  platform 
committee. 

A  veteran  of  these  mayors'  meetings  rat«d 
Republican  Lindsay  among  the  "big  three' 
of  the  organization,  along  with  the  two  top 
Democrats,  Detroit's  artlciolate  Jerome  p 
Cavanaugh  and  Chicago's  Richard  J.  Dalev! 
a  four-term  veteran  almost  universally  re- 
garded as  America's  most  effective  mayor. 

Much  as  his  victory  In  1965  was  cheered  bv 
the  GOP  as  an  early  symptom  of  the  recoverr 
from  the  Goldwater  disaster,  Lindsay  ai 
mayor.  It  must  be  said,  has  made  almost  no 
effort  to  turn  himself  or  Ills  administration 
into  a  model  or  showcase  of  specifically  Re. 
publican  concern  for  city  problems. 

Still,  when  one  sees  the  prestige  Lindsay 
enjoys  among  his  fellow  mayors,  it  remains 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  Republican 
Party,  obstenslbly  Interested  in  the  big  city 
vote,  lets  an.  asset  like  him  go  to  waste. 

His  constituency  Is  the  most  important 
political  prize  in  the  cotmtry.  Lindsay  him- 
self has  more  ix)litlcal  glamotir  than  any 
other  Republican  east  of  Ronald  Reagan. 
Tall,  broad-shouldered,  good-looking,  he 
stops  traffic  among  the  tourists  and  Is  prob- 
ably the  one  Mayor  In  the  country  who  ti 
recognized  by  residents  of  a  city  other  than 
his  own. 

Lindsay  has  an  able  staff.  %nd  lie  does  bis 
homework.  He  appeared  to  be  the  best- 
briefed  man  among  the  two  dozen  mayors 
on  the  resolutions  committee. 

He  is  still  not  a  polished  public  speaker, 
but  he  has  learned  to  make  his  points  more 
clearly  and  succinctly  than  he  did  In  the 
House.  He  carried  the  majority  of  mayoti 
with  him  on  the  key  f)ollcy  statements  on 
urban  needs,  welfare,  crime,  the  antipoverty 
program  and  housing. 

Politically,  however,  much  of  what  Lindsay 
was  promoting  here  runs  directly  contrary 
to  the  record  his  own  Party  is  writing  In 
Washington.  Lindsay  Joined  the  unanimous 
vote  In  the  resolutions  committee  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  model  cities  program,  which 
most  House  Republicans  opposed.  Where 
House  Republicans  are  currently  trying  to 
dismember  Sargent  Shriver's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Lindsay  argued  for  con- 
tinuation of  centralized  admlni.'=tratlon  oJ 
the  antipoverty  program,  which  he  iunlll:e 
most  Republicans  and  some  mayors)  pro- 
nounces a  succp.-^s,  at  least  In  New  York  City. 
Most  pointedly,  Lindays  offered  and  had 
endorsed  a  resolution  which  "deplores"  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 
claimed  as  a  great  victory  by  Hoti.se  Republi- 
cans— in  cutting  off  further  funci.«  for  the 
reul-supplemente  program. 

In  short,  what  Lindsay  Is  asking  of  bis  fel- 
low Republicans  is  a  commitment  to  finance 
city  programs  on  a  top-priority  basis  with 
every  dollar  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  And  that  is  a  commitment  the 
congressional  Republicans  from  their  rural 
and  suburban  districts  do  not  seem  prepared 
to  make 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on  poverty  is  at 
least  as  crucial  to  the  United  States  as 
a  major  military  engagement.  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  wise  tradition  of  this  body 
to  forgo  partisanship  when  the  future 
of  the  country  is  at  stake.  This  body  has 
aljo  been   reluctant    to   radically   alter 
legislative  programs  that  have  only  been 
In  operation  a  short  time.  We  followed 
that  tradition  last  month  by  retaining 
the  important  features  of  the  Elemen- 
tary   and    Secondary    Education    Act, 
passed  into  law  just  2>2  years  ago.  This 
ja  as  It  should  be,  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
does  not  believe,  and  I  do  not  believe, 
that  one  has  to  prove  one's  Republican- 
Ism  by  trying  to  obliterate  the  one  agen- 
cy that,  despite  some  false  stai-ts  and 
the  Inevitable  mistakes  that  accompany 
any  bold  experiment,  has  come  to  grips 
with  the  harrowing  reality  of  poverty  In 
America.  Responsible  Republicanism,  in 
my  view,  is  that  which  looks  to  construc- 
tive solutions,  not  interminable  agitation. 


A  View  of  H.  H.  H. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  'WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able HtjBERT  H.  HtTMPHREY.  Vlce  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  has  had  a 
lon«  and  most  distinguished  career  in 
the  Congress.  I  commend  to  the  Mem- 
bers an  article  about  the  "Vice  President 
by  Elmo  Roper  in  the  June  17,  1967,  is- 
sue of  the  Saturday  Review.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  that  ar- 
ticle in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

A  View  of  H.  H.  H. 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

Since  this  article  Just  might  be  construed 
by  aome  as  an  attack  on  "liberals  " — or  at 
leait  self-proclaimed  liberals— perhaps  U 
would  be  an  act  of  discretion  on  my  part  to 
prwent  my  credtentials. 

I  have  been  favorable  to  labor  unions 
ilncemy  c,.llege  days  and  have  several  hlgh- 
y  esteemed  friends— such  as  Jack  Potof sky- 
in  the  labor  movement  still.  I  was  the  first 
national  fund-.niser  for  the  Urban  League, 
*M  on  its  board  for  many  vears.  and  have 
ii«en  a  member  of  the  NAACP  since  the  davs 
M  my  Redding  friend  and  neighbor,  Walter 
White.  For  eiglueen  years  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  Ccnunission  on  Civil 
si^t»,  and  for  a  time  was  its  chairman, 
'voted  for  Al  Smith,  Norman  Thomas 
n&nlclm  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman,  and 
Mlal  Stevenson,  in  that  order.  Add  to  that, 
cwrent  membership  on  the  board  of  the 
nmd  for  the  Republic,  Freedom  House,  and 
the  Population  Crisis  Committee,  and  decide 
W  yourself  whether  that  adds  up  to  a  gcn- 
mily  liberal  or  a  genc.-al  conservative  posi- 

I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  listing  this 
Momation  because  I  am  verv  unhappv  to- 
»»J  with  a  large  segment  of  people  who'  vlg- 
«°«sly  proclaim  themselves  liberals,  and 
jnscream  when  some  other  liberal  disagrees 
ft.  K.u"  ™  anything.  It  seems  to  me  that 
JM  abiUty  to  tolerate  dissent  without  abus- 
^the  dissenter  is— or  ought  to  be— the 
wraerstone  of  any  liberal  philosophy 


And  yet  today  a  good  many  of  my  friends 
who  Insist  they  are  Uberals  are  heaping  atouso 
on  Hubert  Humphrey  because  he  happens 
to  disagree  with  them  on  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  beUeve  every- 
one has  a  perfect  right  in  thU  cotmtry  to  a 
viewpoint  on  Vietnam;  all  I  am  insisting  is 
that  Hubert  Humphrey  has  that  right,  too— 
and  that  includes  the  right  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  "an  ex-liberal"  or  a  "traitor  to 
the  cause  of  Uberallsm"  by  those  who  dis- 
agree with  his  viewpoint— however  right 
they  may  be  In  opposing  that  viewpoint. 

For  twenty-five  years  Hubert  Humphrey 
has  acted  as  the  spearhead  of  liberal  .causes 
and  has  probably  done  more  to  push  the 
liberal  ciiuse  forward  than  all  of  his  current 
detractors  put  together.  But  since  so  many 
of  the  self-proclaimed  liberals  seem  to  have 
short  memories,  let's  list  here— as  a  remin- 
der— some  things  for  which  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey w:is,  in  large  part,  responsible: 

Human  Rights:  Mr.  Humphrev's  record  in 
human  rights  hardly  needs  recounting.  Un- 
der  his    leadership    as   mayor,    Minneapolis 
adopted    the   first   municipal    Pair   Employ- 
ment Practice  ordinance  in   the  nation  In 
1947.  At  the  1948  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention his  work  m  drafting  a  strong  civil 
rights  plank  and  his  subsequent  speech  be- 
fore the  convention  brought  him  to  national 
prominence.  Once  elected  to  the  Senate   Mr 
Humphrey  began  to  introduce  bills  to  protect 
and  strengthen  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
In  March  1949  he  sponsored  an  antl-lynchlng 
bill.  In  April  he  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  In  June 
1951  he  Introduced  a  federal  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practices  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In   employment   because  of   race,   color    re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;   a  bill  to  outlaw 
the  poll  tax  in  national  elections;  a  bill  to 
provide  equal  access  to  and  use  of  pubUc  In- 
t<?rstate  transportation;  a  bill  to  protect  ex- 
isting rights  guaranteed  under  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  or  federal  law;  and  a  bill  to  protect  the 
right  of  political  participation. 

Virtually  all  of  these  Humphrey  human 
rights  proposals,  so  "extreme"  and  "Imprac- 
tical" In  the  early  l»50s,  have  since  been 
Written  into  law.  The  passage  of  the  historic 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  climaxed  Hubert 
Humphrey's  sixteen  years  as  chief  civil  rights 
spokesman  in  the  Senate. 

Food  For  Peace.  Mr.  Humphrey's  concern 
with  utilizing  American  food  stocks  to  aid 
nungry  people  dates  back  to  his  earliest  Sen- 
ate days.  In  1950  he  introduced  a  bill  to  send 
wheat  to  India  and  Pakistan.  HU  Pood  for 
Peace  propos.-il.  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  obtained  from  sales  of 
surplus  U.S.  food  for  promoting  local  eco- 
nomic  development  was  Introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 2o,  1954.  All  subsequent  Food  for  Peace 
and  Food  for  Freedom  programs  have  been 
b;,sed  on  Mr.  Humphrey's  1954  bill.  Senator 
George  McGovern  has  said  "Humphrey  was 
the  Congressional  father  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  program." 

Medicare:  In  1949  one  of  Mr.  Humphrey's 
first  proposals  was  to  establish  a  program  of 
health  insurance  for  the  elderly,  financed 
through  soci.U  security.  Congress,  however 
remsed  to  act  on  It.  Mr.  Humnhrey  reln;ro- 
duced  the  bill  himself  in  the  82nd  and  83rd 
Congresses,  then  asked  Senator  Anderson  to 
spon;.^r  it  m  1955  and  in  subsequent  years. 
The  King-Anderson  Medicare  Bill  passed  in 
1955,  sixteen  years  after  Hubert  Humphrey 
first  Introduced  his  original  measure. 

Aid  to  Education:  Hubert  Humphrey  was 
an  eariy  and  constant  supporter  of  federal 
aid  to  education.  In  1949.  his  first  year  in 
the  Senate,  he  introduced  legislation  author- 
wing  federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  1952 
he  co-sponsored  with  Senator  Murray  a  bill 
to  establish  a  federal  scholarship  program 
for  college  students.  In  January  1957  he  In- 
troduced three  measiu-es  providing  for  40,000 
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federal  scholarships  coupled  with  grants  to 
colleges  for  facilities,  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents, income  tax  credit  for  college  tuition 
payments,  and  federal  assistance  to  sutes 
for  school  construction.  These  bills  were  vir- 
tually Ignored  until  the  Soviet  Sputnik  of 
October  1957  prompted  President  Eisenhower 
and  Congress  to  seriously  consider  the  need 
for  federal  contributions  to  general  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Humphrey  pushed  vigorously  for 
the  Inclusion  of  scholarships  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  although  the 
final  bin  authorized  student  aid  only  In  the 
form  of  loans  and  graduate  fellowships 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament:  Although 
Hubert  Humphrey  had  voiced  the  need  for 
disarmament  in  Senate  speeches  beginning 
In  1950,  his  substantive  accomplishments 
date  mainly  from  the  work  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  In  April  1955  he  spon- 
sored the  resolution  to  establish  the  sub- 
committee which  was  approved  in  January 
1956.  Mr.  Humphrey  was  made  subcommittee 
chairman. 

Nuclear  Test  Ban:  The  groundwork  for  the 
nuclear  test  ban  of  1963  also  was  laid  in  the 
Senate  Disarmament  Subcommittee  (Hubert 
Humphrey,  chairman  i  during  the  late  1950s 
In  October  1956,  Mr.  Humphrey's  subcom- 
mittee released  a  report  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  and  urged 
that  the  United  States  pursue  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  test  ban  among  the  nuclear  powers 
By  1958  Hubert  Humphrey  was  speaking  fre- 
quently on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  test 
ban  and  was  receiving  strong  support  in 
Congress  and  from  the  public  for  his  efforts 
In  1959  he  Introduced  a  Senate  resolution  to 
"support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  International 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests.   .  .   ." 

A  "limited"  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  July  25,  1963  Mr' 
Humphrey  then  led  the  Senate  to  ratify  it 
on  September  24.  culminating  more  than 
seven  years  of  personal  effort  for  a  ban  on 
nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Peace  Corps:  On  June  15.  1960,  Mr  Hum- 
phrey introduced  the  first  bill  to  establish  a 
program  to  send  yoimg  American  volunteers 
overseas  for  teaching  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs.  This  was  four  months  before 
Senator  John  Kennedy  espoused  the  idea 
in  his  Ann  Arbor  campaign  speech.  After 
John  Kennedy  was  elected,  Mr.  Humphrey 
Introduced  the  Administration  Peace  Corps 
bill  which  became  law  in  1961. 

To  disagree  with  Hubert  Humphrey's  stand 
on  the  Vietnam  war  is  one  thing;  but  to  heap 
the  opprobrium,  to  hurl  the  invectives  that 
many  "liberals"  are  loosing  today  Is  quite 
another.  Too  many  times  In  the  past  forty 
years  have  I  seen  the  effectiveness  of  good 
liberals  destroyed  by  the  carping  criticism 
of  other  so-called  liberals  who  seem  to  insist 
on  conformity  to  their  viewpoint. 

Many  years  ago  my  good  friend  Estes 
Kefauver  asked  me  how  I  reconciled  being  a 
frequent  critic  of  some  of  his  methods  and 
yet  was  one  of  his  three  or  four  best  cam- 
paign fund-raisers.  I  gave  him  an  answer 
that  I  still  wouldn't  change  much  today: 

"Roper's  Law  for  Judging  U.S.  Senators  goes 
like  this;  If  a  Senator  votes  as  I  would  have 
voted  had  I  been  a  Senator  40  per  cent  of  the 
time.  I'm  disappointed  In  him.  If  he  votes  as 
I  would  have  voted  60  per  cent  of  the  time. 
I'm  pleased  with  him.  But  If  he  votes  as  I 
would  have  voted  80  per  cent  of  the  time 
I  begin  to  worry  because  he  probably  can't 
be  reelected." 

I  suggest  that  philosophy  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  those  self-proclaimed  liberals 
who  argue  loudly  for  the  "right  to  dissent" 
and  then  show  by  their  actions  that  what 
they  mean  is  their  right  to  dlssentr— not  the 
right  to  dissent  from  them. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  America's  often  cited  role  as 
the  land  of  opportunity  was  graphically 
described  last  week  by  the  valedictory 
sp>eaker  at  Harvard's  commencenient 
exercises. 

I  feel  that  such  a  tale  represents  the 
essence  of  the  American  ideal  and  there- 
fore I  respectfully  insert  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

Stort   of  a  Dbopout   Who  Wotti.dn't  Qtrir 
(By  Robert  B.  Kenney) 

Horatio  Alger  stories  somehow  seem  In- 
congruous coming  out  of  Harvard  tJnlver- 
Blty.  but  a  classic  was  revealed  there  Thurs- 
day. 

It  wa«  the  story  of  Joseph  N.  Sorrentlno, 
30,  of  Brooklyn — former  street  gang  leader 
and  four-time  high  school  dropout — recited 
by  him  on  his  graduation  from  Harvard 
Law  School. 

It  was  a  story  every  school-age  kid  In  the 
country  should  bear. 

It  was  a  story  the  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion should  record,  so  every  kid  In  the  coun- 
try could  get  Its  message — the  word  the 
ofQce   spends   millions   each   year   to   Impart. 

It  waa  a  wild,  sometimes  horrifying, 
totally  beautiful  story;  a  tale  of,  and  with, 
spirit  aa  big  aa  a  ballpark. 

Sorrentlno  told  It  In  Harvard's  Tercente- 
nary Theater,  where  he  had  come  to  receive 
his  law  degree  and  deliver  the  valedictory 
address  to  an  audience  of  15.000. 

Poverty,  failure  and  spirit  were  prime  In- 
gredlenta  of  tfae  story  woven  by  the  obviously 
outgoing,  demonstrative  New  Yorker  who 
BtlU  bean  »  trace  of  his  Brooklyn  accent. 

His  audience,  for  the  most  part,  mistak- 
enly thought  they  were  being  entertained. 

They  laughed  at  the  fimny  monologue,  not 
distinguishing  humor  from  pathos.  But  the 
sobering  messag«  finally  came  through. 

And  hl8  listeners  sat  spellbound  as  Sorren- 
tlno told  this  story,  which,  he  said.  "Is  not 
what  the  sodal  scientists  would  have  pre- 
dicted:" 

"I  failed  out  of  Port  Hamilton  High  School 
In  Brooklyn.  Not  long  after,  I  enrolled  In 
Bay  Rldge  High  School  at  night.  I  failed 
there  also.  I  tried  a  third  time  at  Bay  Rldge, 
but  could  not  last  the  term.  Then  I  attended 
Washington  Irving  at  night,  and  again  could 
not  finish." 

"During  thla  period  I  was  also  out  In  the 
business  world  and  achieved  a  record  of  dis- 
tinction for  falling  which  even  surpassed 
my  scholastic  career.  I  started  In  a  bleach 
factory  at  14.  On  the  first  day.  trying  to  im- 
press my  employer,  I  attempted  to  carry  ten 
gallons  of  bleach  to  a  truck  we  were  loading 

We  lost  aU  ten. 

"At  16  I  worked  in  a  sweater  factory,  where 
I  had  the  embarrassing  experience  of  being 
awakened  from  a  nap  by  the  president  of  the 
company. 

"After  that  incident  I  became  a  longshore- 
man. My  next  opportiinlty  came  through  a 
furniture  company's  ad  In  the  New  York 
Times  which  read:  "Want  ambltloua  young 
maji  who  seeks  responalbUlty.'  After  a  znontb 
of  aUgning  the  wheels  on  tea  carts  I  got  tired 
of  responaibUlty.  Then  I  beoame  associated 
with  a  Wall  Street  Arm— in  Its  messenger  de- 
partment. A  shoe  factory  foUowed.  Here  I 
was  so  low  In  the  oompasy  tli&t  even  tJa» 
office  glrla  wanted  me  to  address  them  by 
their  last  names. 


"Discontent,  I  moved  on  to  a  printing 
plant,  warehouse,  cement  crew,  a  Rockefeller 
Center  maUroom.  the  BWe  Railroad,  the 
Washington  liiarket. 

"I  even  had  an  exposxire  to  glamor,  be- 
coming an  office  boy  at  20th  Oentury-Pox. 
One  of  my  duties  was  to  send  complimentary 
tickets  foe  premier  performances  to  New 
York's  dlgnltariee.  I  now  would  like  to 
apologize  to  farmer  Mayor  Wagner,  whose 
ticket  I  gave  to  my  grandmother,  and  to  the 
other  celebrities  whose  tickets  went  to  the 
poor. 

"This  was  also  a  period  of  wlldness.  I  was 
a  leader  of  a  street  gang  in  a  tough  neighbor- 
hood. At  18  came  the  first  of  two  enlist- 
ments in  the  Marines.  The  first  time  I  could 
not  endure  the  severe  authority  and  rebelled; 
fighting  with  recruits,  rioting  in  the  mess 
hall,  trying  to  run  away  through  the  swampe 
of  ParrU  Island.  Within  a  short  time  I  was 
released  with   a  general  discharge. 

RESUMED    BOXING 

'Having  done  w^ell  before  in  the  Golden 
Gloves,  when  I  ret\imed  from  the  Marines 
I  resumed  boxing,  preparing  for  a  profes- 
sional career,  but  after  a  year  gave  it  up 
because  a  part  of  me  would  not  accept  it. 

"At  20  years  old,  realizing  that  my  only 
chance  for  a  better  life  was  through  educa- 
tion. I  went  back  to  high  school  at  nlgjht  a 
5th  time.  I  finished  3  years  at  Erasmus  while 
working  days  hoisting  steel.  My  gradea  were 
good  enough  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  California  despite  Inferior  college  boards. 

"At  the  university  I  was  elected  a  student 
body  president  and  graduated  magna-cum 
laxide.  After  graduation  I  reenllsted  In  the 
Marines.  This  time  I  became  platoon  leader, 
highest  scorer  in  athletic  oomj>etition  and 
changed  my  general  to  an  honorable 
discharge. 

"And  now,  after  3  years  at  its  law  sdbool, 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  valedlotory 
speaker  at  Harvard  Univeorslty. 

"Do  not  look  tor  love,  tragedy,  or  trauma 
to  explain  this  change;  it  was  simply  a  reso- 
lution from  within. 

"I  oome  here  today  not  Just  to  tell  my 
story,  but  to  emphasize  that  in  America  audi 
things  are  possible." 


The  Headstart  Project  Is  for  Parenlf,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  success  of  the  Project 
Headstart  for  pre -school -age  children, 
but  I  think  we  a^l  should  equally  be 
aware  of  the  impact  this  project  has  had 
on  the  parents  of  Headstart  children. 

One  project  I  refer  to  specifically  is 
in  my  district  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Cleveland.  As  many 
Members  may  know,  a  primary  reason 
for  the  administration's  decision  to  pre- 
serve Headstart  within  the  structure  of 
the  community  action  program,  under 
direction  of  the  Ofilce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Is  to  insure  that  privately 
sponsored  projects  such  as  the  one  I 
refer  to  will  be  able  to  continue  on  a 
successful  basis. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  submit  a  news- 
paper story  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Etealer  of  June  4.  which  highlights  the 
ecrects  of  the  Project  Headstart  on  the 


parents  who  have  children  participatine 
in  it:  ^ 

Headstart  Pboject  Is  fob  Parents,  Too 

Is  Headstart  for  parents,  too? 

Sure,  says  Mrs.  Ermelda  Cooper,  director 
of  one  of  the  Headstart  programa  operated 
by  the  CouncU  for  Economic  Opportunitiei 
in  Greater  Cleveland. 

Her  program.  Project  Peace,  sponsored  br 
the  Cleveland  Catholic  Dloceee.  aims  at  in- 
volving parenta  in  its  basic  purpose  of  givinj 
chUdren  from  poverty  areaa  some  cultunj 
and  health  advantages  most  other  youns. 
sters  have. 

Parental  Involvement  brings  these  cul- 
tural advantage^  home. 

While  their  youngsters,  aged  aVj  to  iu 
receive  pre- kindergarten  training  at  11  Prot. 
ect  Peace  centers,  parents  learn  of  vartoui 
health,  cultural  and  legal  services  available 

Mothers  are  urged  to  bring  their  babiei 
along  when  they  escort  their  pre- kindergar- 
ten chlldreoi  to  the  centers.  Some  moms  as- 
sist in  the  training  by  leading  songs  or  tell- 
ing stories. 

Field  trips  and  social  activities  help  draw 
parents  into  the  program. 

All  thla  gives  p>arenta  "»  sense  of  self 
esteem  and  aocompllshment,"  said  Mn. 
Cooper. 

Recently  parents  have  been  busy  with  u 
art  and  handicraft  project — making  paint- 
ings, hats  and  handbags,  lamps  and  bed- 
spreads. 

Their  work  will  be  displayed  this  week  at 
Higbee's  lOth  floor  gallery  in  a  POP-n  Mom 
art  show. 

City  and  diocesan  offlclala  wUl  be  present 
to  open  the  show  at  10:30  ajn.  Tuesday. 

The  free  show  will  remain  through  Satur- 
day. 


Drastic  Gan  Law  Cata  Legal  Salet,  Tu 
1  Income 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarb 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowlng 
article  by  Franlc  McGulre,  which  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  J.  David 
Tucker,  secretary.  Northwest  Arkansas 
Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  FayettevlUe. 
Ark.: 

Drastic   Gun   Law   Cuts  Legal   Sales,  Tax 
Income 
(By  Frank  G.  McGuiroi 

"I  was  la  Philadelphia  once,  but  it  was 
closed." 

That  well-known  wisecrack  very  nearif 
sums  up  the  situation  on  legitimate  gun 
activities — but  not  crime— today  in  the  Oty 
of  Brotherly  Love. 

Two  years  after  City  Council  passed  the 
most  drastic  gun  control  law  in  the  nstloa 
legal  sales  of  firearms  to  reputable  cltlzeni 
have  slumped  about  90%.  to  Judge  by  ttf 
returns,  but  criminal  mlstise  of  guns  has  re- 
sulted in  more  killings  than  before  the  law 
was  enacted. 

Philadelphia  officials  claimed  their  touted 
"model"  gun  law,  aimed  at  crimlnaij,  would 
not  unduly  inconvenience  the  city's  seTenl 
hundred  thousand  hunters  and  target  shoot- 
ers. Yet  it  has  driven  a  third  of  Phlladelphls'i 
licensed  retail  firearms  dealers  out  of  town 
or  out  of  business;  and  their  businesses  dW 
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not  cater  to  the  underworld  but  to  sports-         Philadeinhin  >ia«  .  .i,«o>,i-     <■  <     <. 

Buited  that  it  cost  the  city  *15  per  investiga-  peSutem  Sf^iT^  ^^^!^  i^  It.^  °^'  5^^  ^""^   unanimously  for  the  gun  law. 

aon.  The  application  fee  for  a  firearms  per-  Sfl  wL  w^ld  dl^^tiT.    w"^*!  ^^^  Jl  ""^  °'  ^"'^  *^^«  changed  theg^nda 

mlt,  $1,  leaves  the  balance  to  be  borne  by  ?aw  lor  pubSl^^  ^„t5'*\°^  ^  *^'  ^'^^  °°*  ^^°  •^'»  so  to  me  waa  Councdf: 

taxpayers.                                                             '  fZ^^  Z,F*           l^'   .     "  PoUtely  shunted  man  Giordano,  a  deUcatessen  onerator  i»n- 

ILyor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  who  went  Into  the  old  Aa^-.SSund"^ev'.^,^^i  ^""'"^"^  ir*°""«   ^'   '^^^'^   ^^^^^n!  now 

office  not  long  before  the  new  law  waa  pro-  niLr-^m^Sfh^J^l^^^^,^!'^''^  ""^"^  ^^  ^"^  ^  "»  X*e"  and  would  vote 

pcwd,  announced  a  highly  publicized  pro-  ^  ^^^1^°"^             ^'^          "  **"*  ^  ^**  "No"  if  he  has  another  chance. 

gnm  to  bolster  police  protection  for  citizens.  prom  DiRtrtrt   Atty,™—   .  ,       r,      . 

rs, .. .., ..  „, ...  ^.  .,.«1  £BBS'BT~-   "•"•" "'  •"— '  '•"■^'  "■'■ 

Philoielphia   BulUtin   Quoted    varton«    mi  *P«cier  said  it  puts  concealment  at  a  pre-  „_ 

ttoXtive  sources^  esttaaUngt^atTt  <^;  '^^^  ^^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  law-abiding  cltlLn.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

the  city,  all  told,  «3  mllUon  to  $10  million—  ,^«rf,L  ?''^'^'"°"«'"    ^exander    Hemphill,    a                                               of 

enough  to  have  financed  a  good  part  of  the  mo„  ^h^,^^    candidate  In  the  next  pri-  ||««      |nuM   M     UtTOnuv 

extra  police    protection.    Figured    in    these  ^^J^^''^^^^  *^"  ^**  ^  ^^  outspoken  HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

ertlinates.  which  came  mostly  from  sporting  .-a   rj»ii*i„i„„  ....                                                               o'  nkw  toek 

tmu  sales  taxes,  the  taxpayer-borne  cost  of  !„„  J^*^'^"'  ^*  sporUmen  who  fought                        Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

poUce  mvestlgaUons.  and  taxes  lost  through  f^.Mt^    f^             ",  '^^^  ^^^  *"**  ^^^  J"*'          Mr      MTTOPWV     ^f     m„„     -o-     ,.      ,, 

ionsale  of  hunting  accessories  and  the  like  !Lf  l^,?^  ^  P*°P'*  ^^°  thought  that  the  ^J^:     ^^SY    °^  ^®^    ^°^^-    ^^ 

WeU  over  a  year  after  the  enactanwit  toe  ««^*'»"°'i,  "^  Kol^g  to  do  any  good."  Speaker,  on  Friday.  June  16,  I  had  the 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  a  Page  One  wries  ri„       ,1^®  ^  ^^"^  ^'^'^  repeatedly  that  City  honor  of  addressing  the  49th  annual  con- 

entlUed.  "Violent  Crime-A  City's  Problem."  t>?2t^  wiT^^*^  supporting  the  meaaure  (all  of  vention  of  both  the  Richmond  County 

Utupon  a  truism:  "Tou  can't  very  well  pass  8^^„^*  ^Tr^T^^h      ^^^^""^  ^****"  '""^  ^'^  ^^^is  County  American  Legion    It 

a  Uw  against  Crime.  Since  It's  megal  by  den-  t"KgT^corpondenVTe«"^^^y  ^pe;^^'  was  a  welcome  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 

?Se  newspaper  also  noted-  »'°'^' '  "^"^  ^^^^  «°^e  emoOonal  stJ^^ly-  ^  ^"^  outstandmg  groups  of  dedicated 

^wT^oSS^  to  prevent  Crime  only  ^°'V    '"***"'•    '^"^    **^«   most    meSg  American  citizens  and  to  their  retiring 

If  people  themTlv^are  ^1 J^  to  o^y  tSem  f?'*'^  «ald  they  would  never  again  vote  fol  leaders;   Pasquale  Bifulco.   county  com- 

or  if  police  can  be  on  h^d  to  prevent  "^^  ^'^  Councilmen  if  they  supported  the  bill,  mander  of  the  Richmond  County  Amer- 

teeaklng  before  It  occurs.  .  .  .  „,„  truly  signlflcant  thing,  however,  was  the  lean    Legion,    and    George    P.    Gaffney 

"Not  long  ago  the  city  passed  a  firearms  m^aTi^e                   "'^  "^  '"^''  ^"^°'^°«  **""  '^'^^^  commander  of  the  Kings  County 

registration  ordinance  to  keep  firearms  out  The  backers  of  Bin  rro   «.  it  „o    v  American  Legion.  "Hie  day  following  my 

«r  the  hands  of  gangsters  and  psychoOcs.  Yet  before  enactment.   clatoM  the  Tu^i^ort  "^  f^^ress  the  conventions  elected  their  new 

^^^.^\°\<'^^'>^,^''^°^^^  are^rms  b^ve  "hundreds   of  thousands"  of  womei^ At  a  l«*ders    for    the    coming    year;    George 

Sthe^s^entSrof^n^«;^^^/°^;  ""''"•=,  ^^^^°^  °^  whether  66rSouidbe!  °^o.  the  new  county  commander  f3r 

«  .Lot  by^ch^er  ^s^fore  t^P  ?fw  '=°'«tj^''' "^^^^tiy  8  of  these  clubwomen  ap-  ^^  Richmond  County  American  Legion. 

^S^ed "                         ^'°''  "^"^  '^"^  ?^"^u^  }  r*"'  "^^  '"^'^  °'  «^"^  "^  'S-  J^ch^el  Oliva.  the  new  county 

During  the  3  years  prior  to  the  new  Phila-  scZSZ'L'^:^:^^^^^^^^^^!^^^:  ST^Sfon  ?l"l'  ^T  ''°'^^  ^"- 

.l^phla    gun    law.    police    there    apparently  women  had  deluged  City  Cfwlto  feminm;  f.^^.^f'^^.  I  Wish  both  men  the  best  Of 

weren't  too  much  troubled  by  pistol  owner-  notes  professing  to  want  Bill  560       "      °"^*  mck  in  their  new  position  and  I  am  sure 

ship.  For  the  number  of  applications  to  buy  In    one    Councilman's    office     I    was    era  *^^*   under   their  leadership  the  Amer- 

plstols  under  the  then  existing  law  increased  clously  permitted  to  go  through  the  entire  ^^^^  Le^on  will  continue  its  record  of 

2^.,*  ^^''f  J^"^^^®  percentage  of  appllca-  A'e  on  the  subject.  I  personally  checked  and  achievement  in  Richmond  County  and 

ttons  denied  by  the  police  went  down.  double-checked  every  letter  received.  There  Kings  County.  I  include  the  text  of  mv 

Here  are  the  figures,  suggesting  that  the  '^^^^  approximately  125.  Without  excepUon  address' 

nuiadelphia  poUce.  far  from  tightening  up  ^^^^  opposed  BlU  660.  Not  a  solitary  letter  trct  of  RrMA«c«  «t  ^,  ti„~ 

because  they  were  plagued  by  pistols,  per-  ^^J°^^  "   I  turned  to  the  Councilman  and  m     Mc^ph^d  s     r!^^fr»^J^^"  ^Z^'' 

Total  «r.r.n^«ti„.,    ♦„  V.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women?"  I  asked       ».  ,  always   a   great   pleasure   to   appear 

P^Xt^fpwtin  K         Y7 *'  ®°^      "^^  Councilman  replied.  "I  guess  we  dld?t      ^^"""^  ^^^  ^°"P  ''^^^  y°"  ^^^^  good^ws 

m  "•'^<=^^  "y  police... 2.  9      get  many."  "Any,"  I  ^rrected  *°  «"^'«y    ""^  ^^y  I  am  especially  happy 

Total  Bnnn^ot.^.,^  +«  u                      .  ^^  another  Councilman's  office  down  the  }^^^  L*°*  ^""^  *°  '"^^^  ^°^  *  message  that 

PereSnt^eitt^H^.       u"^ ^•■*^''  *"""•    ^^^   councilman's   assistant   toM    me  J^  f^  ^^'^  '°^  *"  veterans  of  this  nation. 

19«            rejected  by  poUce 2.4  "We   got   about   a   hundred   letters   on   iri  Lf^l*   ^^""^  "^^   ^^^^'^  entered   a  new   era   of 

TVvV.1          1.     ...          ^  guess."  I  asked.  "What  was  the  ratio  of  thAK*.  thinking  about  the  American  Veteran. 

^^.7^\''^^^°ri^  ^"y «'  "'O  ^°'-  ^"d  against?"  "Oh.  a^ut^  on^^  it  ^"^  ^^^  ^"  ^^  '°  "^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^t- 

Percent  rejected  by  police i.  8  and  the  rest  thought  it  wL  all  rlght^  *'^''  ^^  '**"  formidable  position  of  having  a 

^fter  the  new  law  .-Includes  rifles  and  Prom   a   third  Councilman's  office  I  got  f'"'®'^'*  °°*  o'^y  ^^  ^Is  Congressman,  but  also 

shotguns  the  same  story  "^  the  White  House.  This  combination  can 

'*??■.'  ,  The   "several   hundred   thousand   women"  "f *^*'e  ™^y  °f  the  long-desired  results  of 

Total   applications   to   buy. 3.  157  represented  by  club  officers  as  belne  ardentlv  ^^    nation's    important    veterans'    organiza- 

Percent  rejected  by  police 2.9  '^  favor  of  the  law  apparently  fall«l  to  write  ^°^- 

'April  15,  1965-Aprll  15    1966    Fleures  for  1"^"  a  Postcard  In  favor  of  It.  As  Council-  ,    *f  a  step  in  the  right  direction— the  first 

IW  are  not  yet  available  '"^'^   GaeUno    Giordano   remarked   to   me,  |ndlca"on  that  the  year  1967  was  gomg  to 

"There  was  a  lot  of  phony  support."  ^  ^^  y^^  °^  concern  for  the  veteran.  Con- 
figures for  the  first  year  under  the  new  I  asked  a  woman  community  leader  whv  ^*^  received  the  President's  budget  mes- 
»w  reveal  that  It  not  only  reduced  pistol  she  supported  the  blU  **^  which  requested  •6.6-bllUon  for  tne  Vet- 
M^.h)!*  ''"*  sharply  Into  local  sales  of  rifles  "The  opponents  of  the  bill  k^nt  «Brt„=.  f^^'  Administration.  Of  this,  over  •4.2-bil- 
IS1i^iJ?'"'fi°' """  *°^^  °^  3'1"  »"<=»"ded  they  had  to  defend  their  homes  "«h««?^  "°°  ^^  ^°''  '^^'^  beneflts-another  large 
fli^  ',°^v.^''*™'''^"''*^«*°t^o^the  lndgnantir"NoV?MkvouT^i«H«.t^H  f°^°^^l  *75-bllllon-wa8  to  be  directed 
li^tl'y  ^'",  *^'  "^^'^  °^  P^"^^-  »'°°«'  ^«?  This  Un^toe  "JnS  Lfttrl^A  ^°/  '"'^'"i  ?^'^'  fundings-and  the  usual 
B«ore  the  new  law  took  effect.  The  law's  her  next  breath  the  lady  wSd^^nf^rJ^  V?*'''^°*  ^"^  a«lministratlon  ...  this  In- 
jonsors  obviously  consider  thU  good,  al-  did  you  know  that  durinl  ^««.  ^L^J  ^^'  *='"'*"  ^^'  163-thousand  persons  In  the  vast 
ttongh.  Just  as  Obviously,  it  must  InSrtere  here  a  coSpI^  ^t  X^^^^Jf^  Tf  ?"'*  faculties  of  the  VA  aU  across  our  nation. 
^Mtlcally  with  sportsmen  who  are  the  stole  3  0(M^un«  frn^«t^'  ?^  !. '*°**"  This  1968  budget  request  is  the  largest  ever 
»«»clpal  buyers  of  rifles  and  shotg^.  CgooSJ^storS?"       ^            ^^  '"''  '^'''  "i?»>°^^^  ^  Congre^wlth  the^epUon 

''^  °^  the  two  years  following  Worid  War  n 
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wbea  hundreds  of  thousands  of  G.I.'s  were 
r«tumlng  to  college.  But  the  slgiilflcancA 
of  this  large  budget  request  Is  pointed  out 
by  the  fact  that  this  represents  an  Increaa* 
of  over  «692-mllllon  over  the  Initial  1967 
budget  request. 

But  the  budget  request  was  Just  the  be- 
ginning. On  January  31st  a  momentous  oc- 
casion took  place.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  a  President  sent  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  on  Veterans  Bene- 
fits. Most  of  the  Items  listed  by  the  message 
came  about  as  the  result  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  heads  of  vet- 
erans organizations.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent has  agreed  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  veterans,  and  asked  us  In  Congress  to 
p>as8  laws  providing  needed  benefits.  This 
was  something  new — it  was  encouraging — 
a  president  not  only  signed  bUls  sent  Sown 
to  him  by  Congress  concerning  veterans — 
but  a  President  had  initiated  the  request  for 
new  legislation  to  benefit  the  American  Vet- 
erans. A  noticeable  change — the  President 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  jjenslon  rates 
lor  our  disabled  veterans — an  increase  of 
5.4  percent. 

Of  course,  there  were  other  provisions 
too — and  an  Important  one  was  a  veteran 
drawing  a  pension  would  not  lose  the  pen- 
sion because  he  receives  an  Increase  in  other 
federal  benefits  such  as  an  Increase  In  so- 
cial seciirlty.  Then,  there  were  the  provisions 
for  our  flne  fighting  men  of  today— those 
men  who  are  carying  on  where  you  left 
off — ^to  secure  freedom  and  defend  the  rights 
of  free  people.  It  is  only  fair  and  Just 
that  these  men — who  have  been  called  some 
of  the  finest  ever  to  bear  arms  in  the  name 
of  this  nation — ^have  the  same  treatment 
that  other  veterans  have.  Their  war  Is  no 
less  a  war — simply  becaiise  we  choose  to  call 
It  a  conflict  or  a  police  action  instead  of  a 
full-fledged  war.  But  the  btillets  are  Just  as 
deadly — the  hours  are  Just  as  long — 
the  danger  Is  Just  aa  Imminent  as  it  ever 
was  for  any  man  who  fought  an  enemy  of 
this  nation. 

And  Congress — reacting  to  the  requests  of 
the  President  and  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation— has  already  got  most  of  the  recom- 
mendations into  bills.  The  ball  started  roll- 
ing when  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Bill  9, 
The  House  took  action  and  passed  similar 
legislation,  and  the  number  of  the  House 
Bill  was  changed  to  coincide  with  a  recently 
passed  Senate  Bill  16.  The  bill  then  went 
back  to  the  Senate  where  Senate  Bill  9  and 
Senate  Bill  16  were  combined  to  Include  not 
only  the  President's  suggestions,  the  House 
chajiges,  but  even  more  additions  and 
changes.  As  the  bill  now  stands.  It  Is  all 
combined  In  Senate  Bill  16.  There  tu-e  a  few 
things  that  have  to  be  worked  out  between 
the  conferees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
both  Houses  have  i>assed  the  major  parts  of 
the  bill  now  and  we  can  expect  the  House- 
Senate  conference  to  take  place  in  Just  a 
short  time.  I  am  sure  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  Important  legislation — legislation 
that  he  helped  to  initiate — into  law  imme- 
diately. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  provisions  are 
that  veterans  who  became  eligible  under  the 
new  QX.  BlU  passed  last  year,  will  now  re- 
ceive one  and  one-half  months  of  eligibility 
for  college  training  where  they  formerly  re- 
ceived only  one  month  for  each  month 
served.  Another  Important  part  is  the  provi- 
sion that  young  men  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged  may  now  go  to  high  school 
and  finish  there — collecting  benefits  from 
the  VA — and  stlU  have  their  eligibility  for 
college  with  VA  benefits  unaffected. 

We  have  provided  that  the  veterans  of  the 
Viet-Nam  Conflict — dating  from  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin— wlU  receive  full  disability  and  pen- 
sion benefits,  the  same  as  any  other  veteran. 
We  have  made  some  new  methods  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  widows  of  veterans — 
which  your  organization  has  been  asking 
tar  some  time.  We  have   enlarged  exemp- 


tlona  for  persons  drawing  pensions,  and 
written  in  the  presumptive  clause  of  com- 
plete disability  for  pensions  at  the  age  of 
66.  We  have  provided  disabled  veterans,  as 
the  direct  result  of  service,  with  the  oppor- 
tumty  of  securing  special  autoe  for  their 
use.  We  have  made  provisions  that  social 
security  increases  will  not  reduce  pension 
payments.  We  have  relieved  the  veteran  of 
the  responsibility  of  reporting  training  and 
placed  it  with  the  training  facility  or  Insti- 
tution— much  as  it  was  for  World  War  II 
and  Korea  veterans.  We  provided  funds  for 
this  reporting,  and  we  have  raised  the  edu- 
cational allowance.  There  are  other  pro- 
visions, and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  reach  an  easy  settlement  on 
the  differences  in  their  two  bills,  and  the 
end  result  will  be  a  new  law — coinciding 
with  the  requests  of  the  President  and  the 
many  veterans  organizations. 

Of  course,  the  new  thinking  on  veterans 
benefits  started  last  year  when  Congress 
passed — and  the  President  signed — the  new 
G.I.  Bill.  This  recognized  all  of  the  men 
who  had  served  In  the  services  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Korean  Conflict.  This  new 
law  made  it  possible  for  the  thousands  of 
young  men^whose  education  was  Inter- 
rupted because  of  military  service — to  enroll 
and  return  to  college.  Our  experience  from 
the  G.I.  Bills  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean Conflict  has  proved  that  these  laws 
more  than  pay  for  themselves. 

The  Increased  revenues  that  are  paid  In 
taxes  over  a  period  of  years  far  exceed  the 
initial  cost  of  educating  veterans — because 
of  their  Increased  earning  power  due  to  their 
education. 

There  were  some  4-mnUon  veterans  who 
became  eligible  immediately  for  educational 
benefits — for  home  loans — for  medical  care 
in  VA  hospitals.  The  Department  of  Defense 
says  there  are  approximately  50-thousand 
men  being  discharged  each  month — or  an 
additional  600-thousand  a  year  added  to  the 
veterans'  rolls. 

By  1969  we  expect  the  total  veteran  popu- 
lation to  reach  28-mHlion.  In  the  state  of 
New  York  there  are  already  346-thousand 
post-Korea  veterans  who  became  eligible  for 
these  benefits.  In  the  16th  district  alone, 
there  are  6-thousand  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  new  benefits  including  the  new 
G.I.  Bill — that  were  passed  during  the  89th 
Congress.  Of  course,  this  total  is  growing 
dally  as  the  men  from  Vlet-Nam  service  re- 
turn for  discharge.  During  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  new  law  for  educational  bene- 
fits, ll-hunttred  veterans  from  this  district 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions. The  benefits  paid  for  schooling  and 
training  allowances  during  that  period  ex- 
ceeded  683-thousand   dollars. 

This  new  G.I.  Bill— plus  the  other  sig- 
nificant legislation  from  last  year's  Con- 
gress— brought  In  almost  54-mllllon  dollars 
in  added  benefits  to  the  state  of  New  Tork 
during  the  first  year— in  the  16th  District, 
the  benefits  Increased  by  l.l-mlUlon  dollars. 
But,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  monetary 
and  tangible  benefits — I  believe  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  functions  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  Is  in  providing  medical  care 
for  our  disabled  veterans.  There  was  a  time — 
I'll  admit  It  was  a  long  time  ago — when  we 
didn't  go  around  bragging  about  our  medical 
facilities  provided  for  veterans.  But  a  new 
concept  took  over  some  12  or  15  years  ago. 
We  became  of  age  In  America  when  we  real- 
ized that  it  wasn't  charity  we  were  extend- 
ing the  veteran — it  was  Just  paying  part  of 
our  debt  to  him.  These  veterans  had  paid  in 
advance  for  any  treatment  or  benefit  that 
their  grateful  government  could  provide  for 
them. 

Finer  doctors— finer  facilities— the  latest 
In  drugs  and  equipment — the  latest  in  treat- 
ment— plus  a  research  program  that  was  to 
develop  Into  the  world's  most  extensive — 
began  to  take  over  the  old  system  and  the 
old  ideas. 


Today,  the  greatest  and  most  extensive 
medical  system  in  the  world  has  developed 
within  the  Veterans  Administration.  There 
are  165  hospitals  scattered  throughout  the 
country — there  are  211  outpatient  clinics— 
16  doiracillaries — and  a  new  system  whereby 
the  veteran  can  go  to  his  own  doctor  lor 
treatment — at  VA  expense. 

Here  on  Staten  Island  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  30  beds  have  been  set  aside 
for  veterans;  today  all  30  are  being  used 

In  the  Fiscal  Year  1966,  742.000  veterans 
received  medical  treatment  In  VA  facilities— 
the  largest  number  ever  treated  In  one  year 
Another  4.8  million  sick  and  disabled  veter- 
ans iised  the  outpatient  treatment  facilities 
provided  by  the  VA — and  1.2  million  veterans 
visited  their  own  physicians  on  a  fee  basis 
paid  for  by  the  VA.  The  average  dally  patient 
load  in  VA  hospitals,  domlclllarles  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  facilities  was  135,000  in  1966— 
and  is  expected  to  Increase  to  138,000  In  the 
upcoming  fiscal  yeax  of  1968. 

To  provide  outstanding  medical  care  for 
all  these  veterans,  the  VA  employs  more  than 
5,000  fuU-ttme  physicians — about  four  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total.  These  VA  doctors 
are  aided  by  more  than  10,000  consultants 
and  attendants.  Interns,  residents  and  part- 
time  employees.  In  addition,  15-thousand 
registered  nurses,  suppwrted  by  a  staff  of 
30-thousand  practical  nurses  and  attend- 
ants, serve  the  veterans. 

The  VA's  medical  care  program  Is  con- 
ducted in  afflllaUon  with  medical  and  oth«r 
sjieclallzed  schools.  The  VA  is  formally  affili- 
ated with  74  of  the  nation's  88  medical 
schools,  with  44  of  the  47  dental  schools,  and 
With  all  58  accredited  schools  of  social  work; 
with  68  tiniversltles  approved  for  graduate 
training  in  clinical  and  counseling  psychol- 
ogy— and  with  145  basic  nursing  programs. 
Yes.  there  has  been  a  change  in  attitude 
toward  VA  medicine.  Because  of  the  aflllla- 
tlons,  the  VA  helps  train  and  provide  clini- 
cal experience  for  almost  one-half  of  the 
graduating  physicians  in  the  nation  each 
year  and  for  18  percent  of  all  nurses.  In  this 
way,  the  veterans  program  benefits  the  en- 
tire country  by  contributing  to  its  medical 
manpower  resources. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  1983  to  the  end  of 
1966,  eight  nerw  or  replacement  hospitals 
with  5,300  bed£,  have  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $133-njHllon.  During  the  calendar 
year  1967,  two  replacement  and  two  reloca- 
tion hospitals  will  be  completed — four  new 
research  additions  will  be  dedicated— a 
group  of  psychiatric  buildings — and  eight 
remodeling  and  modernization  projects  are 
on  the  agenda.  Totel  construction  costs  for 
these  projects  authorized  by  Congress  exceed 
»96-mmion. 

In  the  1968  budget  request — there  Is  a  call 
for  $52  million  more  for  construction— with 
$34  million  going  for  four  more  new  or  re- 
placement hospitals.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
certainly  support  this  legislation  to  provide 
the  funds  for  these  improvements  for  our 
veterans. 

Congress  has  authorized  considerable  ei- 
pendltures  for  research  in  the  VA.  In  1986, 
$41-mllIlon  was  allocated  for  this  purpose— 
$44-mllllon  Is  budgeted  for  1967— and  an- 
other $46-mllllon  has  been  requested  In  the 
1968  budget. 

These  are  some  of  the  programs  which 
have  been  expanded  during  the  past  few 
years — and  which  we  hope  to  provide  even 
more  for  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
due  for  these  advances  to  the  members  and 
officers  of  your  organization.  They  have 
fought  long  and  hard — they  have  spent  many 
hours  and  much  of  their  own  money— to 
wage  their  battle  for  equitable  benefits  for 
the  American  Veteran.  I  think  that  you  can 
now  see  the  "light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel" 
You  have  made  much  progresfi  I  have  worked 
with  many  of  you  In  promoting  programs 
that  were  equitable  to  the  veterans.  The 
fight  Is  not  over— nor  will  It  ever  end  as  long 


u  we  have  veterans — but  when  achievements 
«re  made — when  accomplishments  can  be 
leen  in  tangible  results — then  we  realize 
that  our  fight  has. not  been  In  vain. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  ASalrs  has 
named — at  the  request  of  the  President — 
a  special  advisory  commission  to  travel 
throughout  the  nation  this  year  consulting 
with  veterans  and  civic  groups.  The  object 
la  to  determihe  if  the  present  veterans  bene- 
fit program  is  equitable — if  in  the  words  of 
the  President — the  American  tax  dollar  is 
being  spent  In  the  best  way  for  our  veteran 
program.  Meetings  have  already  been  held  in 
Seattle,  Chicago,  Boston,  Las  Vegas  and  Min- 
neapolis— more  will  be  held  this  fall.  Prom 
this  consensus  a  report  will  be  made — 
whether  new  programs  are  needed,  ^:»hether 
old  programs  need  readjusting — or  If  some 
of  the  programs  have  outlived  their  original 
necessity  and  should  be  changed  or  abol- 
ished. In  all  of  the  areas  visited,  your  mem- 
bers have  taken  a  very  active  part — have 
made  some  excellent  suggestions. 

The  chairman  of  the  11 -member  study 
group  named  by  Administrator  Driver  Is 
Robert  M.  McCurdy  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  who 
has  long  been  active  In  veterans  affairs  and 
served  for  more  than  20  years  as  chairman  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  RehablUta- 
tlon  Commission. 

After  the  scheduled  meetings  are  held — 
there  Is  a  pKKslbillty  that  we  might  get  a 
special  meeting  of  this  commission  in  Brook- 
lyn. There  is  nothing  definite  on  this  as  yet, 
but  I  am  working  on  this  and  encouraging 
that  a  meeting  be  held  here  where  we  have 
so  many  veterans. 

This  close  communication — this  bringing 
together  of  all  veterans  groups  In  order  that 
they  can  compxire  their  Ideas,  Is  of  unestl- 
mable  value.  The  dvlc  groups — the  Individ- 
uals— are  Joining  to  give  their  Ideas.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  much  acoompllshment 
from  this  nation-wide  study. 

I  am  certain  you  will  be  highly  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  will  be  made  by  the 
90tb  Congress  In  making  the  adjustments  to 
our  veterans  program  which  you  have  long 
desired.  You  have  achieved  much — there  Is 
still  work  to  do — and  working  together  we 
will  certainly  win  the  battle  which  vrtll  give 
the  veteran  the  honored  place  in  our  society 
that  he  so  richly  deserves. 


Sour  Grapes  of  Losers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  National  Observer  has 
perhaps  expressed  precisely  the  Soviet's 
purpose  in  attending  the  present  General 
Assembly  meeting  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues.  It  appeared  In  the 
June  19,  1967,  edition  of  the  National 
Observer,  and  follows: 

Som  Grapes  of  Losers 

Kosygln's  trip  to  the  United  States  has 
raised  a  lot  of  speculative  chatter  about  its 
possible  Impact — on  everything  from  the 
Arab-Israeli  mess  and  the  Vietnam  War  to 
President  Johnson's  Imminent  expectation 
Of  becoming  a  grandfather. 

Lest  too  much  Is  made  of  this  excvirslon. 
us  important  to  keep  in  mind  precisely  why 
the  Soviet  premier  and  his  entourage  found 
It  expedient  to  come  here  at  this  time.  They 


are  here  for  only  one  purpxjse:  To  try  to  re- 
coup some  of  their  losses  in  Russia's  Mid-East 
venture.  They  are  choosing  to  do  this  by 
using  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly  as  a  prop- 
aganda forum  In  which  to  spread  the  Big 
Lie  that  the  United  States  aided  and  abetted 
Israeli  aggression. 

It's  a  preposterous  line,  but  the  Soviets  are 
stuck  with  it.  When  Nasser  was  moving  his 
troops  up  to  the  Israeli  border  and  blockad- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  Soviets  failed  to 
see  that  aggression.  It  was  only  when  the 
Israelis  made  hash  of  the  Arab  forces  that 
the  Russians  decided  that  peace,  territorial 
integrity,  and  mutual  respect  were  even 
worth  talking  about.  When  such  principles 
have  been  prostituted  in  practice.  It's  In- 
congruous at  least  for  the  practitioner  to 
belatedly  begin  preaching  morality. 

Nonetheless,  given  the  proclivity  of  many 
people  to  see  duplicity  and  evil  in  everything 
the  United  States  does,  the  Russians'  words 
may  find  an  audience.  Too  bad,  because  the 
fact  Is  the  United  States  emerges  in  the  Mid- 
East  muddle  with  Its  integrity  Intact.  The 
Johnson  Administration  diligently  worked 
within  the  hapless  UJI.  to  prevent  the  war. 
It  used  uncommon  good  sense  In  being  re- 
strained during  the  fighting.  And  It  has 
maintained  a  credible  posture  of  strength 
without  belligerence  in  seeking  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  Whether  tliis  was  mostly  due 
to  wisdom  In  Administration  councils,  the 
Wizardry  of  Israeli  arms,  the  blunders  of 
Cairo  and  Moscow,  or  Just  plain  luck  really 
doesn't  matter.  The  result  is  the  thing. 

Kosygln's  a  loser  and  he'll  be  spouting  the 
sour  grapes  of  losers  from  time  Immemorial. 


Nassau  County's  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  been  auspiciously  started.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  individual 
projects  have  made  an  impact  on  the 
community  by  offering  economic  oppor- 
tunity to  individuals  who  were  previously 
deprived  of  such  a  chance.  Projects  are 
successful  in  direct  ratio  to  the  skills, 
experience  and  dedication  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  in  charge  of  implement- 
ing them. 

Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  is  most  fortunate 
to  have  a  county  executive  who  has  a 
compassionate  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  the  underem- 
ployed. Mr.  Nickerson  also  showed  a  con- 
tinuing interest  and  dedication  to  the 
task  of  providing  economic  opportunity 
to  all  who  applied  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
free  of  politics.  Eugene  Nickerson  has 
the  rare  ability  of  finding  the  jugular 
vein  of  a  problem  and  then  proceeding 
to  solve  it.  In  a  speech  before  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  Nassau  County 
of  May  25, 1967,  the  distinguished  county 
executive  made  some  significant  observa- 
tions and  recommendations. 

In  this  covmty,  with  a  population  of 
1.45  million,  the  excellent  results  of 
EOC's  well-managed,  well-directed,  non- 
partisan program  to  combat  poverty  and 
eliminate  unemployment,  deserves  wide- 
spread attention. 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  I  want  to 
bring  Mr.  Nickerson's  speech  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  He  tells  what 
is  wrong  with  welfare  program  philos- 
ophy and  what  the  Nassau  County  Wel- 
fare Etepartment  and  the  EOC  is  doing  to 
correct  these  wrongs.  Finally,  the  county 
executive  calls  for  increased  Federal  as- 
sistance, not  less,  especially  at  this  time 
when  the  programs  are  making  progress 
and  results  are  within  reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ofttimes  said  that 
restoring  to  a  family  breadwinner  the 
dignity  which  comes  from  employment 
in  a  job  which  challenges  his  capacities, 
is  one  of  the  great  gifts  which  a  nation 
can  bestow  upon  its  unemployed  citizens. 
Retraining  programs  to  upgrade  our 
employsJ3les,  thus  increasing  their  family 
Incomes,  removing  many  from  the  sup- 
plementary welfare  rolls,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  EOC  programs.  Con- 
verting taxeaters  into  taxpayers  must  be 
a  continuing  process. 

With  the  rising  costs  of  welfare  cases 
to  State,  coimty,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions. It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
those  economic  opportunity  programs 
which  have  proven  successful,  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  which  have  not  proven  successful 
should  be  reexamined  and  if  the  projects 
can  be  salvaged  by  change  of  personnel, 
such  changes  should  be  made.  If  failure 
was  due  to  other  factors  then  the  proj- 
ects should  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  full  text  of 
County  Executive  Nickerson's  remarks  at 
this  ix>lnt  in  the  Record  : 
Remarks    bt     Cottntt    ExEctmvE    Etjcene 

NiCKZBSON      AT     MEETING      OP     HEALTH      AND 

Welpare  CotJNCn.,  Mat  25, 1967 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  and  to 
see  so  many  familiar  faces — the  faces  of 
friends  and  colleagues  who  have  devoted 
many  years  to  a  great  mutual  endeavor — im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Nassau. 

We  have  worked  through  these  years  at 
common  purpxises  and  have  sought  common 
goals — sometime*  by  different  routes,  but  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  our  goals — al- 
though surely  we  have  advanced.  I  think  to- 
day of  three  years  ago  when  we  began  the 
war  on  pwverty  in  Nassau — and  we  deter- 
mined that  the  generals  in  that  war  would 
not  be  armchair  strategists  in  government — 
but  front-line  commanders  in  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  for  that 
decision.  We  were  seeking  full  mobilization 
of  community  resources.  We  were  seeking  to 
cut  across  all  political,  ethnic,  and  economic 
lines.  We  turned  to  this  indep>cndent  organ- 
ization which  had  worked  devotedly  for  so 
many  years  in  close  league  with  the  social 
agencies,  with  the  business  community  and 
labor,  with  churches,  civic  groups,  civil 
rights  groupw,  schools  and  universities. 

I  also  believed  it  was  important  to  estab- 
lish sound  program-plannlng-program  audit 
and  fiscal  controls  as  central  functions,  han- 
dled by  a  central  agency  under  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council.  And  so  the  Nassau 
Economic  Opportunity  Comtnisslon  came  into 
being — to  make  available  the  great  reservoir 
of  talent  and  experience  and  concern  which 
Is  in  this  room  today — and  to  represent  the 
neighborhoods  and  concerned  groups. 

But  the  responsibility  for  Implementing 
and  administering  the  programs  was  vested 
In  the  local  oommunities  themselves — and 
this  Is  vital — that  our  community  centers  be 
of,  by,  and  for  the  local  f>eople. 
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And  ao  througb  these  two  techniques — 
local  control  and  central  coordination — we 
established  at  the  outset  that  partisan  poll- 
tics  would  find  no  place  Iz)  the  Nassau  war 
on  poverty. 

I  am  satisfied  that  In  this  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. We  have  kept  the  program  away  from 
political  Influence,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

This  has  not  been  so,  as  you  know.  In  some 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  mayor  In  a  small  southern  city, 
who  shall  be  nameless,  who  looks  upon  com- 
munity action  centers  as  political  club- 
houses. I  heard  a  story  about  this  man  re- 
cently— let's  call  him  Mayor  Claghom. 

It  so  happened  that  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  and  Mayor  Claghom  found 
themselves  stranded  in  a  lifeboat  far  at  sea, 
and  the  combined  weight  of  the  three  men 
threatened  to  sink  the  boat.  Obviously,  one 
would  have  to  jiunp  overboard  to  save  the 
other  two. 

The  President  said,  "I  would  go,  but  un- 
fortunately my  high  olHce  prevents  me." 
The  Vice-President  said,  'Td  be  happy  to 
sacrifice  myself,  but  I  have  to  be  around  in 
case  anything  happens  to  the  President." 

But  Mayor  Claghom,  an  experienced  ma- 
chine politician,  said.  "Why  not  do  it  the 
democratic  way?  Let's  take  a  vote."  They  all 
agreed — the  vote  was  taken.  Claghom  won  8 
to  2. 

The  war  on  poverty  has  some  stormy  seas 
ahead,  and  there's  no  room  in  the  boat  for 
the  Claghoms. 

When  we  need  resources  for  this  war  tiotn. 
Washington  and  Albany,  we  count  oiu* 
friends  there,  and  we  note  those  who  are 
slow  to  move,  without  caring  what  their 
party  label  is.  All  we  know  Is  that  this  war 
needs  help — it  needs  It  badly  and  it  needs 
It  now. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Federal  aid  for 
this  program  and  for  many  others  Is  grossly 
inadequate.  We  are  dealing  with  national 
problems.  Poverty  and  despair  have  no  re- 
spect for  county  Unes  and  state  lines.  This 
is  a  national  emergency,  and  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  Washington  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  deal  with  that  emergency. 

When  I  hear  that  said,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  question  posed  by  Alfred  E.  Smith  45  years 
ago.  He  was  running  against  the  incumbent, 
Oovemor  Nathan  Miller,  and  the  Oovemor 
was  claiming,  with  much  fanfare,  that  he 
had  saved  the  State  25  million  dollars. 

Al  Smith  waited  while  Mlllei-  continued  to 
refer,  day  after  day,  to  the  26  million  dollars. 
Then  one  day  Smith  spoke  out — "If  Governor 
Miller  says  he  saved  the  State  25  million 
dollars,  I  ask  him  two  questions,  "Where  is 
It— and  who's  got  It?" 

With  all  the  deeply  troubling  news  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  today,  I  woxild  ask 
that  no  one  forget  America's  number  one 
domestic  challenge — the  war  on  poverty  being 
foughA  right  here  on  the  battleground  of 
peace.  It  must  be  a  total  war  with  the  goal 
of  unconditional  surrender. 

And  I  ask  this  question:  Is  America  more 
Interested  in  swelling  the  welfare  rolls  than 
In  training  people  to  hold  Jobs  and  pay  taxes? 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  not  only  an  humani- 
tarian cause.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-interest 
to  every  taxpayer.  There  must  be.  nationally 
and  locally,  a  greater  effort  to  tie  In  the  two 
programs  which  are  crucial  to  the  future  of 
this  country  and  this  nation — the  war  on 
poverty  and  public  assistance. 

We  seek  to  give  people  the  opportunity  and 
the  incentives  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  going  on  In  the  first 
place. 

But  to  break  the  welfare  cycle,  there  must 
be  basic  changes. 

The  welfare  system  Is  a  product  of  the 
depression  and  it  Is  still  geared  to  depression 
psychology.  In  1938,  there  were  more  people 
on  public  welfare  In  Nassau  County  than 
there  are  today.  There  were  25,000,  eight  per- 
cent of  our  population. 


Today  there  are  21,000 — and  today  that  Is 
less  than  one  percent  of  our  pKjpxilatlon. 

And  In  spite  of  the  generosity  and  dedica- 
tion of  all  the  people  in  this  room.  What  this 
means  is  that  today  there  is  less  public  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged,  less  public  pres- 
sure on  the  public  agencies  to  help  the  pKX>r. 

In  fact,  the  pressvu-e  is  now  coming  from 
the  other  direction.  The  taxpayer  wants  to 
know  why  welfare  is  so  costly — and  it's  a 
good  question. 

It's  costly  because  It's  an  antiquated  sys- 
tem, overly  defined  and  overly  regulated  by 
rules  and  regulations  born  of  the  depression. 
The  arbitrary  eligibility  category  for  welfare 
recipients  require  so  much  red  tape  and 
investigations  that  we  estimate  that  we  could 
save  in  Nassau  County  $800,000  If  Washing- 
ton established  a  single  category  based  solely 
on  need. 

Now,  I  h.ive  opened  myself  up  to  the  ques- 
tion that  A.  Smith  asked  Nathan  Miller.  My 
answer  would  be  that  we  could  use  that 
money  further  to  reduce  welfare  costs  by 
putting  it  Into  Job-training  and  referral 
programs. 

Those  services  are  already  underway  in 
your  community  action  centers  and  in  the 
work  of  the  Job  Development  Center,  under 
the  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  In 
less  than  three  years  has  placed  more  than 
4,000  young  men  and  women  in  Jobs  and  Job- 
training  programs. 

It  can  be  done — and  it  must  be  done.  If  it 
is  not,  ten  years  from  now  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic cost  of  poverty  and  unemployment — 
when  Jobs  are  available — will  be  higher  than 
we  would  care  to  Imagine. 

We  can  prevent  a  high  number  of  people 
on  welfare,  if  we  are  given  the  resources  to 
do  it.  But  what  aljout  those  who  are  already 
on  welfare?  We  know  that  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage are  employable — although  you 
would  be  surprised  at  how  many  people  are 
unaware  of  the  high  percentage  of  children 
and  their  mothers  and  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled on  public  assistance  today. 

But  we  con  do  more.  In  our  Welfare  De- 
partment. Commissioner  Barbaro  has  a  pro- 
gram underway — In  cooperation  with  our 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  others — to  make 
sure  that  every  employable  becomes  em- 
ployed. 

This,  too.  Is  a  central  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty— and  it  must  receive  full  support 
from  Washington,  Our  communities  must 
have  more  day  care  centers  to  enable 
mothers  on  public  assistance  to  be  freed  for 
employment. 

Yet  we  now  face  the  possibility  of  being 
penalized  for  taking  the  very  approach, 
through  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council, 
which  has  made  the  war  on  poverty  In  Nassau 
a  sound,  responsible  and  effective  program. 
Next  October,  under  regulations  to  take  effect 
July  1,  unless  Washington  heeds  our  pleas, 
local  financial  support  must  be  raised  from 
10  to  20  percent  because  the  Nassau  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Commission  will  be  32 
months  old. 

Yet,  as  we  know  well,  many  of  our  com- 
mumty  programs  are  Just  getting  off  the 
ground,  for  example,  in  Rockville  Centre, 
Port  Washington,  Hempstead  and  Freeport. 
Just  two  weeks  ago.  I  attended  the  opening 
of  the  multi-service  center  of  the  Roosevelt 
Economic  Opportunity  Council.  This  Center 
will  be  barely  five  months  old  when  federal 
support  is  cut  from  ninety  percent  to  eighty 
percent. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  working  on 
this  problem  and  that  Steve  Angell  is  pre- 
vailing upon  the  OEO  to  recognize  the  situa- 
tion in  Nassau.  Earlier  this  week,  I  pointed 
out  in  my  testimony  to  Senator  Clark's  com- 
mittee that  in  effect,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  asking  you  to  fragment  the  program. 

What  would  happen  if  Nassau's  E>conomlc 
Opportunity  Commission  were  abolished.  It 
would  deny  the  professional  help  of  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  to  the  commu- 
nity action  programs. 


Or,  it  would  mean  that  such  experts  in 
manjxrwer,  education,  housing,  consumer 
protection,  and  so  on,  would  be  needed  in 
each  Individual  agency.  Rather  than  advis- 
ing and  coordinating,  the  whole  concept 
would  be  changed,  and  neighborhood  leader- 
ship would  be  discouraged  from  developing 
its  own  programs. 

At  stake  here  are  the  lives  and  hopes  of 
people.  We  know  already  that  this  program 
can  raise  standards  of  living  and  provide 
opportunity  for  fulfillment  In  emplojTnent, 
education  and  ho\islng. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  the  war  on 
poverty  must  be  wholehearted.  The  promise 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  Expectations  were  raised  to 
great  heights  by  the  Congress  three  years 
ago.  It  means  that  the  Federal  government 
must  do  more — not  less. 

It  means  that  we  need  the  resources  to 
show  solid  results  to  the  people.  It  means 
that  concepts  must  be  broadened — welfare 
and  economic  opportxinlty  programs  must  be 
coordinated.  It  means  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  maks  both  programs  in  Nassau 
County  efficient  and  effective.  And  it  means 
that  we  must  continue  to  insist,  as  we  have 
insisted,  that  both  the  war  on  poverty  and 
the  Welfare  Department  In  Nassau  County 
be  under  professional  leadership  and  re- 
moved from  politics. 

All  of  MB  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
start  we  have  made,  the  generous  support  we 
have  had  in  our  communitlea,  and  the  wide- 
spread participation  which  makes  this  pro- 
gram worthy  of  Washington's  full  attention. 

Now  let  us  Join  together  In  demanding 
that  promises  be  kept  In  full,  so  that  our 
conununities  can  btilld  on  the  strong  foun- 
dation that  you  have  laid  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  views  expressed  by  County 
Executive  Nickerson.  At  this  time  when 
the  Members  of  the  90th  Congress  are 
concerned  about  reducing  nonessential 
expenditures  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
clude from  the  category  of  nonessential 
expenditures  those  progrsans  designed  to 
meet  human  needs  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
These  programs  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  must  be  reexamined,  improved, 
and  the  good  ones  extended. 


U.S.  ForeipB  Policy  Shown  Sadly 
Lacking 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNoifl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  continually  reappraise 
foreign  policy  decisions  since  the  effec- 
tiveness of  administration  moves  in  for- 
eign affairs  is  of  such  a  dubious  nature. 
Columnist  Henry  Hazlltt,  writing  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  points  out 
the  need  for  such  a  reappraisal  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  article  follows : 
U.S.  FORWGN  Policy  Shown  Sadly  Lackin6 
(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  crisis  wUl  at  last  cause  Washington 
to  reexamine  its  foreign  policies  of  the  lart 
quarter-century? 

Here  are  three  of  the  policies  in  mart 
urgent  need  of  reappraisal. 
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1.  "Building  bridges"  to  communist  coun- 
tries, as  reflected  in  the  recent  consular 
treaty  and  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  plea  for  east- 
west  trade. 

Under  present  conditions  this  policy  makes 
no  sense  whatever.  In  Viet  Nam.  the  Russians 
»re  supplying  our  enemy  with  the  arms  and 
munitions  to  kill  and  maim  our  fighting 
men.  They  are  constantly  engaging  In  pro- 
Tocative  actions — bumping  and  systemat- 
ically harassing  our  warships  in  neutral 
waters,  calling  us  bandits  and  liars,  vilifying 
us  every  night  in  their  short-wave  broad- 
casts. They  openly  encouraged  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser  In  his  aggressive  actions. 

It  profoundly  divides  and  confuses  Ameri- 
can opinion  to  be  asked  to  carry  on  a  costly 
and  bloody  war  against  communist  aggres- 
sion on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  to 
extend  credit  to  and  trade  and  talk  sweetly 
with  the  communist  ene'jy. 

a.  The  foreign  aid  program.  We  have 
poured  out  a  staggerlLg  total  of  some  136 
bUlion  dollars  In  foreign  aid  to  some  100 
nations  around  the  globe.  At  least  1  billion 
went  to  Egypt,, hundreds  of  millions  to  the 
otb«'  Arab  countries. 

An)  PEOCRAM  rAms 
Among  the  major  arguments  made  for 
the  preposterous  aid  program  Is  that  it 
would  buy  friends  and  alUes,  stop  the  spread 
of  communism,  and  prevent  wars.  There  is 
DO  evidence  that  it  has  done  a  single  one  of 
tbese  things.  On  the  contrary,  Nasser  [who, 
incidentally,  had  been  saved  only  by  our 
intervention  in  1956]  declared  us  his  great 
enemy.  Our  other  Arab  beneficiaries  broke 
otf  relations  with  us. 

Ust  February  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid 
committee  calculated  that  since  July,  1962, 
riotous  foreign  mobs  had  made  66  violent 
demonstrations  against  the  United  States, 
•toning  our  embassies,  tearing  down  our 
flag,  setting  fire  to  our  libraries. 

Yet  this  foreign  aid  program  has  in- 
creased if  not  created  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  helped  to  drain  our  gold  re- 
lervs  from  24  billions  in  1949  to  13  billions 
today,  increased  our  inflation,  and  under- 
mined the  dollar. 

8.  The  United  Nations.  TTie  hope  of  most 
of  those  who  met  In  1945  to  form  the  United 
Nations  was  that  It  would  substitute  peace- 
ful discussion  and  settlement  of  differences 
for  resort  to  war.  Instead,  it  seems  to  have 
dons  more  to  Inflame  differences  than  to 
reconcile  them.  Nations  have  used  It  mainly 
•a  a  propaganda  platform  to  denounce  their 
neighbors.  The  communist  dictatorships 
n»ve  used  it  to  defame  the  capitalist  de- 
mocracies and  to  obstruct  cooperation. 

tr.N.    DISPLAYS    RELUCTANCE 

TTie  U.N.  role  in  the  present  middle  east 
olsU  has  not  been  reassuring.  U  Thant.  who 
n»d  shown  no  reluctance  to  Intervene 
»^t  Tshombe  in  Katanga,  or  against 
South  Africa  ot  Rhodesia,  precipitately 
Pmied  U.N.  troops  out  of  Egypt  at  the  re- 
quest of  Nasser.  Russia  was  able  to  block 
»ny  U.N.  action  that  might  have  prevented 
we  Arab-Israeli  war  from  breaking  out  She 
™yfe^eed  to  a  cease-fire  resolution  when 
K  tiecame  necessary  to  save  the  Arabs  from 
•till  greater  disaster. 

Whatever  we  decide  to  do  about  the  United 
»«tlons  let  us  at  least  stop  putting  our 
pouacal  conscience  in  its  hands,  treating  its 
mjwity  decisions  as  sacrosanct  and  refus- 
^to  veto  anything.  As  Dean  G.  Acheson. 
wmer  secretary  of  state,  reminded  Congress 
™«e  than  lo  years  ago.  the  United  Nations 
»out  a  forum.  And  if  a  great  nation  like 
»•  United  States  looks  to  the  United  Na- 
"M  to  form  American  policy,  instead  of 
»^«i>«  in  the  United  Nations  for  what  the 
"»mM.n  government  beUeves  should  be 
"^e.  then  we  have  committed  an  unprece- 
p^~°,,   abdication     of     responsibility     and 
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Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  this 
jet  age,  many  of  our  young  people  are 
turning  to  aviation  as  a  career.  One  in- 
teresting program  has  been  developed  by 
the  Bryant-Mclntosh  School  of  Business 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  involves  a  2-year 
program  for  professional  pilots,  the  only 
one  of  it3  type  in  the  northeastern  region 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  George  J.  CuUen  of  the  Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune  describing  the  pro- 
gram: 

(From  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  Jan    18 

1967] 
Bryant-McIntosh   Plans   2-Tea«    Cotmsn— 
High  School  Seniors  Turning  to  Aviattow 
(By  George  J.  Cullen) 
Greater  Lawrence  high  school  seniors,  tak- 
ing part  in  Career  Day  programs  this  year, 
have  come  face  to  face  with  a  new  career 
opportunity— aviation. 

It's  the  some-booming  industry  in  which 
wages  are  high,  hours  short  and  the  demand 
for  skilled  workers  is  great. 

High  school  students  across  the  country 
are  showing  an  unprecedented  Interest  In 
making  aviation  a  career. 

In  the  past,  the  airlines  depended  upon  the 
military  for  trained  personnel.  This  supply 
Is  drying  up  and  the  expanding  Industry 
must  look  to  civilian  sources  for  a  continuing 
flow  of  experienced  workers. 

Greater  Lawrence  high  schoolers  who  want 
to  train  for  high  paying  Jobs  wlU  find  the 
opportunity  right  in  their  own  back  yard 
Beginning  in  September,  the  Bryant-Mcln- 
tosh School  of  btislness.  175  Haverhill  Street 
vrtll  inaugurate  a  two-year  professional  pilot 
course,  the  only  one  of  its  type  on  the  eastern 
coast  north  of  Florida. 

The  course  wlU  be  for  those  who  will  go 
Into  aviation  as  a  career  and  stm  want  to 
obtain  a  good  two-year  education. 

The  training  will  be  given  in  cooperation 
with  Four  Star  Aviation,  Inc.,  based  at  the 
Lawrence  Airport  in  North  Andover.  It  will 
be  there  that  students  obtain  their  flylmr 
Instruction.  ^^ 

During  the  first  year  of  the  Bryant- 
Mclntosh  course,  students  will  be  prepared 
for  a  private  pUofs  license.  During  the  first 
semester  of  the  second  year  they  will  b* 
taught  to  qualify  for  a  commercial  license 
while  during  the  second  semester  the  Instruc- 
tion will  concern  Instrument  flying. 

The  school  has  been  engaged  In  giving 
courses  in  artatlon  for  the  past  year. 

Up  to  now  the  curriculum  has  been  one 
fitted  to  provide  ground  training  for  those 
who  seek  private  pilots  licenses  at  prtvate 
flying  schools,  such  as  Four  Star  in  North 
Andover. 

The  student  body  has  been  made  up  of 
men  and  women  whose  school  days  are  be- 
hind them  and  who  are  interested  in  flying 
as  a  hobby  or  in  connection  with  their 
private  businesses. 

COMPLETE   PROGRAM 

The  day  course  to  begin  in  September  wlU 
be  a  complete  training  program  for  high 
school  graduates  who  wish  to  make  a  career 
of  flying  passenger  and  cargo  planes  or  tak- 
ing a  place  In  some  other  phase  of  the 
Industry. 


Joseph  W.  Benkert,  director  of  the  Ground 
School  Training  Center  at  Bryant-Mclntosh 
will  supervise  the  course  to  be  IniUated  In 
September. 

A  veteran  pUot.  he  wlU  also  oversee  the 
equipment  to  be  used  in  the  planes  in  which 
the  students  win  fly  dtirlng  their  two-year 
course.  •* 

TWENTT-MEMBEB  CLASSES 

Classes  In  the  two-year  aviation  course 
will  be  limited  to  20  members.  THe  courses 
have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Authority  (FAA)  and  all  of  the  Instructors 
are  holders  of  government-approved  teach- 
ers' licenses  for  advanced  Instruction. 

"Careers  in  aviation  were  never  so  attrac- 
tive," Benkert  says. 

He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  Jets  are  flying  longer  and  carrying 
more  passengers  and  cargo  than  ever  before. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  planes  used  in 
private  industry  is  growing  at  an  unprece- 
dented pace.  In  this  respect,  according  to 
Benkert,  youpg  men  who  learn  to  fly  in  the 
north  with  Its  variables  pf  weather  will  have 
an  advantage  over  those  trained  In  the  south 
where  the  climate  is  warm. 

He  said  that  it  U  in  the  highly  Industrial- 
ized northeast  that  most  of  the  business 
flying  is  done  and  where  the  mMt  Job  op- 
portunities are  to  be  found. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  year  last 
fall,  Benkert  has  talked  with  more  than  1  000 
high  school  seniors  advising  them  of  the 
opportunities  offered  In  aviation.  He  says 
the  Interest  displayed  was  surprlsng.  He  has 
been  invited  to  talk  on  aviation  at  32  Mer- 
rimack Valley  schools  during  the  next  three 
months. 

Aviatlon-mindedness  is  growing  among 
young  people  in  all  parts  of  the  nation 
according  to  surveys  made  by  the  Industry. 

Introduction  to  Aviation  courses  have  been 
established  in  hundreds  of  high  schooU 
Every  student  taking  such  courses  does  not 
of  necessity  become  an  aviator  anymore  than 
every  student  studying  chemistry  becomes 
a  chemist. 

While  the  demand  for  pilots  is  great,  so  is 
the  demand  for  other  Jobs  In  aviation  such 
as  are  filled  by  the  personnel  at  airport  ter- 
minals, according  to  Benkert. 

THE    CtrRRlCCTLUM 

The  curriculum  outlined  for  the  two-year 
Bryant-Mclntosh  course  In  aviation  is  made 
up  of  the  following : 

First  semester,  subjects  and  credits  Ac- 
counting I  (4),  EngUsh  I  (8).  Matheaiatics 
(3).  introduction  ot  Aviation  (2).  AvlaUon 
Science  (3).  Total  15. 

Second  semester:  Accounting  11  (4).  Eng- 
lish  II  (3),  Air  Transportation  (2).  Air* Navi- 
gation (basic)    (1).  Aircraft  Operation  I  (2) 
Public  Speaking  (3).  Total  15. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  course  the 
students  would  follow  this  course: 

First  semester.  Economics  I  (3),  Psychol- 
ogy I  (3).  Air  Navigation  n  (2),  Federal  Air 
Regulations   (l).  Aircraft  OperaUon  U   (1) 
Introduction   to  Management    (3).  Tynine  i 

(2).  Total    15.  V     ;.        JTH      B    i 

Second  semester,  Airline  Management  (3) 
Air     Publications,      Communications      (2)' 
Radio  Navigation  I  (2),  Air  Traffic  Control  i 
(3).   Introduction   to   Marketing    (3)     Physi- 
ology for  the  Pilot  (2).  Total  15. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  school  is 
planning  an  accelerated  course  for  high 
school  seniors  and  college  students  who  may 
wish  to  become  private  pilots.  The  Groimd 
■n-alning  Course  will  be  geared  to  a  mormne 
of  study  at  Bryant-Mclntosh  and  afternoon 
flying  at  the  airport  in  North  Andover. 

Benkert  says  that  girls  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  two-year  course.  Their  objecUve  may  be 
employment  as  an  airlines  stewardess  or  in 
the  private  aircraft  industry  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  aviation  would  be  an  impcM-tant  asset. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mimlcipal  Air- 
port Commission,  the  group  voted  to  approve 
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an  Aviation  Career  Day  program  at  the  air- 
port on  a  Saturday  In  April  which  will  b« 
open  to  all  high  school  seniors  In  the  area. 
The  request  was  made  hy  Edward  C. 
Bryant,  president  of  Bryant-Mclntoeh,  who 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  only  be  a 
servloe  to  the  students  but  also  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  municipal  airport  to 
the  economic  life  of  Greater  Lawrence. 


Free  Expression  Was  Never  Intended  To 
Be  the  Creator  of  Insarrection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
3  days  now,  one  young  man  has  exerted 
his  every  effort  towar^  Inciting  riots  In 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  Oa.  Citizens  across 
the  Nation  are  asking  "Why?" 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  DeKalb  New 
Era,  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Decatur.  Ga.,  has  also  asked  "Why?" 
More  importantly,  it  depicts  the  need  for 
an  inquli7;  and  I  request  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  of  Thursday.  June  8, 
1967,  be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Recokd  following  these  remarks. 

OtX&TOK    OF    iNSUKKECnON 

Some  years  ago  a  man  wandered  up  from 
the  covmtry  oif  Trinidad.  He  took  sanctuary 
In  this  country.  His  name  Is  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. 

Soon  after  he  arrived  he  stumbled  upon 
the  word  "freedom."  He  knew  not  what  It 
meant.  He  has  never  learned.  He  has  never 
seen  In  It  the  real  meaning  our  fathers  gave 
It  with  their  toll,  sacrifices,  tears,  blood  and 
death.  Por  him  there  Is  no  sanctity  encom- 
passed within  Its  history  In  America.  But 
he  took  It  unto  himself,  received  Its  bless- 
ings, bathed  In  its  benefits  and  then  brazenly 
disgraced  its  hallowed  meaning.  For  him  It 
was  a  license  to  say  and  do  anything  tUs 
hate-infested  mind  concocted. 

He  goes  around  the  country  preaching  his 
doctrine  of  sedition,  hate,  insurrection, 
anarchy,  murder  and  arson.  He  decries  the 
ghettos,  and  at  the  same  time  creates  inental 
ghettos  in  the  uneducated,  the  discon- 
tented. He  exhorts  to  lawlessness.  He  en- 
courages clvU  chaos.  He  advocates  violence. 
He  espouses  a  "kill  and  burn"  method.  He 
tramples  upon  the  graves  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  died  for 
freedom.  He  smears  and  Insults  every  man  In 
uniform,  regardless  of  race.  He  reviles  this 
country's  flag.  He  solicits  a  total  defiance  of 
our  laws. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  unwanted 
stranger  from  Trinidad.  Nothing  in  American 
history  parallels  his  sojourn  here.  Never  has 
there  been  such  an  amazing  apathy  of  true 
Americanism.  If  his  tirades  represent  free- 
dom of  speech,  U  his  treasonable  doctrines 
are  liberty.  If  his  planned  advocacy  of  vio- 
lence Is  public  order,  security  and  lawful- 
ness, then  America  should  start  all  over 
again  in  learning  the  meaning  of  those 
words. 

Another  thing  Is  alarming  in  this  con- 
nection. Not  only  are  we  apathetic  toward 
the  man,  but,  in  many  areas  he  is  actually 
invited  to  deliver  his  diatribes.  This  we  can 
not  understand.  One  can  tell  from  its  odor 
the  presence  of  garbage.  No  one  has  to  take 
Its  contents.  Free  expression  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  the  creator  of  Insurrection. 


"GI  No.  1,"  He  Gasped,  Then  He  Died 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  TLOMDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  mes- 
sages speak  for  themselves. 

Sp4c.  Aaron  M.  demons.  Jr.,  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  spent  a  year  in  Viet- 
nam. More  than  half  that  time  was  spent 
in  combat  areas.  The  following  article 
was  written  for  the  Gainesville  Sun,  and 
appeared  In  that  newspaper. 

In  his  remarks,  Aaron  mentions  a 
heartrending  scene  of  a  youngster 
mortally  wounded  by  terrorist  Vietcong. 
The  lad  died  In  the  arms  of  a  U.S.  serv- 
iceman, sent  to  Vietnam  In  the  hope 
that  peace  and  freedom  could  come  to 
this  ravaged  area  by  halting  aggression. 

I  know  not  how  history  will  record 
our  efforts.  I  only  know  that  I  can  take 
pride  in  the  young  Americans  who  have 
served  so  nobly  in  this  conflict. 

Reprinted  below  are  the  moving  words 
written  by  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Cle- 
mens: 

Next  to  His  Rifle,   a   GI's  Best  P^iend  Is 
Support 

During  my  year  In  Vietnam,  I  heard  a 
lot  about  the  marchers  and  demonstrations 
by  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  war.  I've 
heard  the  names  we  OIs  are  called  for  fight- 
ing over  there,  and  I  heard  of  their  signs 
reading:  "It's  Their  Plght.  Let  Them  Plght 
It!",  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam!"  "Don't  Get  In- 
volved!" 

It's  a  shame  that  these  kind  of  people  get 
most  of  the  publicity.  For  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  fine  people  in  this  world  who 
give  us  their  full  support,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  make  all  the  hardships  of  war  seem 
more  bearable.  Next  to  his  rifle,  a  supporter 
at  home  Is  a  GI's  best  friend. 

I've  received  letters  of  gratitude  from  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  fjeople.  Once  I  received 
a  large,  brown  envelope  from  a  church  here 
In  Gainesville.  When  I  opened  the  envelope, 
I  found  It  filled  with  several  little  notes  from 
a  lot  of  young  children  of  a  Sunday  School 
class.  The  notes  were  written  on  pieces  of 
paper  bag.  offering  slips,  Just  anything  the 
children  had  handy  on  which  to  write.  They 
didn't  care  how  it  looked,  they  Just  wanted 
to  say,  "Thanks."  If  they  only  knew  how 
good  those  kind  words  made  me  feel.  Actu- 
ally, it  should  have  been  me  saying  "Thanks." 

These  are  the  kind  of  f>eople  who  make 
GI's  feel  proud  of  doing  our  part  in  this 
fight  for  freedom.  They  help  \is  to  realize 
that'  we  don't  stand  alone,  that  through 
them,  we  are  backed  by  two  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  In  any  war,  prayer  and 
hofie. 

Then,  there's  the  people  in  Vietnam  who 
need  our  help  so  badly.  Before  the  United 
States  went  to  the  aid  of  that  country,  the 
poor  people  over  there  were  afraid  to  cough 
out  loud  for  fear  of  being  silenced — per- 
manently. They  had  hardly  any  freedom  at 
all.  But  now,  they  can  smile  real  big  and  feel 
free,  and  they  can  even  cough  as  loud  as  they 
want. 

There  are  other  things  that  make  me  feel 
proud  of  doing  my  part  in  Vietnam.  Once  we 
were  on  a  mission  a  few  miles  north  of  Tuy 
Hoa.  We  oame  across  a  little  vUlage  that  had 
been  hit  by  terrorists.  There  was  a  crowd 
gathered  In  the  center  of  the  street,  so  we 
went  to  Investigate.  Once  we  worked  our  way 
to  the  center  of  the  circle,  we  saw  what  the 


commotion  was  all  about.  I  took  the  small 
boy  in  my  arms,  and  said,  "It's  okay  aoo, 
we  are  here."  He  couldn't  see  me  through  hii 
mangled  eyes,  so  he  lifted  a  bloody  little  hand 
from  his  torn  belly,  and  felt  of  my  face,  mj 
eyes,  my  mouth,  my  nose,  my  hair.  Then  he 
said.  In  almost  a  breathless  gasp.  'OI.  gi 
number  one."  Then  with  a  hint  of  a  smile, 
he  laid  his  head  against  my  chest  and  <lle<l 

I  know  I  wouldn't  stand  a  chance  in  trying 
to  convince  all  the  objectors  that  we  have 
a  cause  in  Vietnam.  That,  indirectly,  we  are 
protecting  the  very  rights  they  are  exercising 
every  day,  and  we're  trying  to  prevent  the 
same  thing  from  happening  In  the  United 
States,  that  happ>ened  in  that  little  village, 
to  that  small  boy. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I'm  proud  of  the 
way  I  feel,  I'm  proud  to  have  been  able  to  do 
my  pmrt,  and  I'm  proud  of  all  the  great  peo- 
ple who  are  continuously  doing  all  they  can 
to  help. 

People  think  what  they  want  to  think,  and 
feel  what  they  want  to  feel.  Nothing  I  could 
say  would  change  that.  I  Just  want  to  ex- 
press a  word  of  praise  to  all  the  great  people 
who  realize  why  we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  who 
do  all  they  can,  In  their  own  little  ways,  to 
help  win  the  war. 

For  time  immemorial,  some  foreign  power 
has  always  thrust  its  powerful  Jaws  at  the 
United  States.  Yet,  America  has  always  put 
its  l>est  foot  forward,  and  proudly  stood  flrm 
for  what  we  believe  in;  the  right  to  speak  out 
and  say  what  we  want,  the  right  to  worship 
freely,  without  fear  of  being  imprisoned  by 
a  dictatorial  country,  and  most  of  all.  the 
feeling  of  being  Free. 

However,  we've  been  strong  enough  to 
suppress  those  totalitarian  powers,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  we  have  gamed  their  respect,  and  have 
shown  them  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
most  powerful  country  on  earth. 

If  you'll  aotice,  I  said,  "America  proudly 
stood  flrm,"  and  this  is  true.  America  hat 
always  stood  flrm.  This  Is  why  I  can't  un- 
derstand what  is  wrong  with  a  lot  of  people 
today.  I  can't  see  what  these  sign  carrien 
get  out  of  trotting  up  and  down  the  street 
stabbing  our  boys  in  the  back. 

Instead  of  giving  the  boys  in  Vietnam 
their  support,  these  people  are  cutting  them 
down  at  every  chance  they  get. 

The  flghting  men  In  Vietnam  have  radioe, 
they  hear  a  lot  of  what's  going  on  at  home, 
and  believe  me,  I  know  from  experience,  that 
some  of  the  things  they  hear  over  their  radio 
hits  them  harder  than  an  enemy  mcrta: 
round  could. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  I  know  there  .ire  a  lot 
of  great  people  In  this  country,  who  give 
the  boys  in  Vietnam  their  full  support. 

As  I  mentioned,  during  my  tour  m  Viet- 
nam, I  received  letters,  packages,  and  notei 
of  gratitude  from  a  lot  of  fine  people.  Some 
of  whom  I've  never  met,  and  probably  never 
will.  I  could  never  hope  to  give  these  people 
the  praise  they  deserve.  But  then  figain.  they 
don't  expect  any  praise.  They  give  their  Bxt^ 
port  because  they  want  to,  because  they  a« 
proud  to,  not  because  they  want  a  pat  on  the 
back.  When  all  of  this  is  over,  we  can  pat 
each  other  on  the  back.  That  is,  the  ones  who 
deserve  it. 

I'm  amazed  that  these  sign  carriers  carry 
signs  telling  the  President  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing so  we  oan  live  in  peace.  The  time  ha« 
come  for  these  people  to  realize  that  we 
aren't  playing  a  game  in  Vletn:im.  we're 
fighting  a  war. 

We've  tried  stopping  the  bombing  many 
times  In  the  past — five  days  early  In  1964. 
thirty-seven  days  in  December  and  January 
of  196S-6e,  and  six  days  Just  a  very  short 
time  ago.  During  these  pauses  In  bombing 
and  ceasefire,  the  Communists  continued  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  Inflltrkte 
more  men  and  arms  Into  South  Vietnam. 
We  leave  the  door  to  peace  open,  only  to 
get  It  slammed  in  our  face. 
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We  aren't  playing  a  checker  game,  where 
^  can  afford  to  give  our  exponent  his 
ebdce  of  moves.  We  have  to  make  all  the 
oiores,  and  make  them  count. 

We've  tried  every  way  there  is  to  gain  peac« 
in  that  country,  and  every  time,  we've  gotten 
oot  throats  cut.  Now  we're  doing  the  only 
ming  there  is  to  do.  Military  pressure  on 
5orth  Vietnam  offers  the  only  hope  for  peace. 
tnd  freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Sure  the  bombing  may  cost  money,  but 
look  at  the  American  lives  that  are  saved 
because  of  the  major  Communist  bases  that 
hsve  been  bombed. 

The  Vietnamese  ambassador  to  the  VS. 
oDoe  said.  "If  it  were  not  for  the  bombing, 
thers  would  be  infiltration  beyond  our  ca-^ 
pactty  to  resist." 

Th«  great  people  who  give  the  boys  in 
Vietnam  their  full  support  know  what  I'm 
tilklBg  about,  and  I'm  sure  agree  with  me 
100  per  cent. 

I  wish  the  j>eople  against  the  war  would 
itop,  and  give  it  some  thought.  Think  of  why 
we're  in  Vietnam.  Talk  to  a  mother  who 
hii  tost  a  son  in  Vietnam,  to  a  wife  who  has 
lest  her  husl>and.  or  better  stUl,  to  a  child 
who  has  lost  her  daddy.  Ask  them  II  they 
(eel  their  loved  ones  died  for  nothing,  or  If 
the  died  for  a  cause.  Then  If  you  stiu  reel 
acalnst  the  war — well.  I  guess  that  is  your 
privilege.  That's  all  part  of  being  free.  You 
hare  the  right  to  think  what  you  want  to 
think,  and  feel  what  you  want  to  feel. 

Ifi  a  good  feeling  to  be  free  isn't  it? 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  everyone  in  the  WOTld 
coold  have  that  feeling?  Think  it  over. 


TW  Kennedy  Roand  Versus  the  Nontariff 
Barriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NOIWH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934.  and  the  amendments  thereto,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  lowered 
foreign  trade  barriers  through  the  years. 
I*ck  of  adequate  protection  against  ex- 
cessive Imports  has  resulted  in  the  Amer- 
ican textile  industry,  and  other  indus- 
Wes  basic  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  our  national  security,  suffering  ex- 
toislve  damage. 

While  the  United  States  has  consist- 
ently lowered  trade  barriers,  overseas 
nations  have  found  ways  to  Impede  U  S 
2^-  In  the  June  15.  1967,  Issue  of 
Jprtes  magazine  an  article  entitled  "The 
aj^edy  Round.  Versus  the  Nontariff 
«ners"  points  out  the  various  methods 
Med  by  foreign  countries  to  prevent 
American  products  from  being  sold  over- 

KtS. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
TOl  find  the  article  to  be  most  interest- 
08  and  informative,  and  I  insert  it  in  the 
Wendix  of  the  Record: 
TBI  Kknkedt  Rouhtd  VERStrs  thk  NTB 
n>Bdeal  was  all  set;  the  U.S.  exporters  and 
"•  oennan  importers  could  almost  smeU 
Ml  BMoey.  They  had  discovered  that  beef 
™  tte  Chicago  stockyards  could  be  flown 
JzJ,'*?P'y  to  West  Germany  because  they 
^omt  have  to  keep  It  under  refrigeration; 
"•nigh  altitudes  would  take  care  of  that. 
'""J  expected  to  make  a  killing. 


At  the  very  last  minute  they  were  forced 
to  cancel  the  deal,  and  the  dream  of  all  those 
fat  profits  vanished.  The  reason:  West  Ger- 
man customs  and  health  officials  had  ruled 
that  any  U.S.  shipments  of  fresh  beef  would 
have  to  Include  the  heads  and  Innards  as 
well  so  that  "we  can  give  a  satisfactory  in- 
spection for  possible  diseases." 

The  incident  dramatized  a  fact  that  was 
almost  universally  overlooked  in  the  elaUon 
over  the  success  of  "the  Kennedy  round" 
of  tariff  negotiations  in  Geneva  last  month: 
Tariffs  are  not  the  only  barriers  to  world 
trade.  There  are  nontariff  barriers,  too.  And 
these  NTBs  are  preventing  somewhere  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $40  billion  in  trade 
every  year. 

Almost   every   nation,   including  the  US 
has  them. 

The  U.S.  would  be  shipping  ooal  to  New- 
castle were  it  not  for  NTBs,  because  U.S. 
mines  can  lay  down  a  ton  of  coal  in  New- 
castle more  cheaply  and  English  mines  can. 
The  United  Kingdom  doesn't  have  a  tariff 
on  U.S.  coal:  it  simply  bans  the  Importation 
of  coal  from  the  U.S.  completely. 

Other  European  nations  have  quotas  on 
U.S.  coal.  The  result:  According  to  Industry 
estimates,  the  U.S.  is  losing  approximately 
•  150  million  a  year  In  sales  of  coal  abroad. 

La  Belle  France.  The  French  and  other 
Europeans  make  it  difficult  to  sell  U.S.  cars 
abroad  by  a  system  of  road  taxes  based  on 
horsepower.  Since  U.S.  cars  are  far  more 
powerful  than  all  but  a  few  European  models, 
the  road  taxes  discourage  sales  because  they 
make  cars  expensive  to  drive. 

The  French  goverimient  discourages  sales 
of  U.S.  and  Canadian  Whiskies  by  prohibit- 
ing anyone  to  advertise  them.  This  ban  on 
advertising  naturally  does  not  extend  to  wine 
and  brandy  which  the  French  make. 

Germany  prevents  the  sale  of  U.S.  canned 
and  bottled  foodstuffs  by  declaring  that  U.S. 
additives  are  "a  health  risk."  (German  addi- 
tives, of  course,  are  not.)  Canada  has  an 
even  neater  scheme  for  preventing  the  sale 
of  U.S.  canned  and  bottled  foodstuffs.  It  pro- 
hibits certain  can  sizes  which,  by  coincid- 
ence, happen  to  be  standard  in  this  coimtry. 
In  many  parts  of  Western  Europe,  and 
especially  in  France,  clothing  manufacturers 
prevent  the  sale  of  American  clothes  by 
Inducing  the  clothing  stores  not  to  handle 
them.  The  unions  have  proved  an  effective 
pressure  group  for  the  manufacturers. 

Throughout  most  of  Western  Europe,  the 
electric-power  companies  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  They  won't 
buy  U.S.  equipment,  no  matter  how  good, 
or  what  the  price,  imless  they  have  to. 

We're  Guilty,  too.  Americans  can't  really 
complain  about  the  foreign  NTBs  because 
this  country  has  some  dazzlers  of  its  own. 
Ornamental  shrubs  cannot  come  into  the  U.S. 
from  Canada.  Japan  or  the  Scandinavian 
countries  unless  every  trace  of  dirt  has  been 
removed  from  the  roots.  Which  means  they 
rarely  can  come  in. 

U.S.  oil  companies  can't  use  foreign 
dredges  for  offshore  drilling  because  dredges 
are  considered  ships,  and  foreign  ships  are 
forbidden  to  operate  inside  the  three-mile 
limit. 

The  roughest  U.S.  NTB  of  aU  Is  the  ASP 
(American  Selling  Price)  system.  ThU  pro- 
vides that  duties  on  synthetic  organic  chem- 
icals (dyes,  for  example)  must  be  based,  not 
on  the  price  the  U.S.  importer  pays,  but 
on  the  U.S.  wholesale  or  catalog  price.  When- 
ever a  foreign  company  puts  out  a  new  syn- 
thetic organic  chemical,  its  U.S.  competitors 
Instanly  get  a  sample,  analyze  it.  make  up 
a  batch  and  list  it  for  sale.  The  European 
Common  Market  contends  the  list  price 
usually  is  much  higher.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  foreign  chemical  too  expensive 
to  Import. 

Nothing  infuriates  the  European  Common 
Market  more.  It  has  offered  to  lower  its  own 
tariffs  on  chemicals  and  to  ellmiixate  NTBs 
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that  discriminate  against  U.S.  cars  tf  the 
U.S.  will  eliminate  the  ASP  system  The  Ad- 
ministration would  like  to  but  Congress 
would  have  to  agree,  and  the  chances  of  this 
are  not  good. 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  round  was  a 
boon  to  International  trade.  As  Mark  S 
Massel,  a  senior  member  o*  the  staff  of  the 
Brookings  InstltuUon  says,  "the  fetters  on 
international   trade   cannot    be   removed   as 

w  ^  *^  .?^"*  la  ...  a  neglect  of  nontariff 
barriers. 


Hawaii  Celebrates  June  11  as  Kins 
Kamehameha  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    RAW  AH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  June 
11  Is  celebrated  as  Kamehameha  Day  In 
Hawaii.  It  Is  observed  as  a  holiday  by  the 
people  of  the  50th  State  in  memory  of 
King  Kamehameha  the  Great,  who  suc- 
cessfully united  the  islands  In  1810  under 
one  rule. 

This  great  monarch  welded  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  the  scattered  Islands 
Into  one  kingdom,  and  thereafter  ruled 
his  unified  people  with  legendary  bril- 
liance and  benevolence. 

For  generations.  Hawailans  and  visi- 
tors to  Hawaii  from  many  lands  have 
viewed  with  awe  the  magnificent  plumed 
statue  of  Kamehameha  the  Great  which 
has  dominated  the  area  in  front  of  Ha- 
waii's Judiciary  Building.  This  same  like- 
ness of  King  Kamelmmeha  will  soon 
grace  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  sovereign  of 
all  Hawaii  has  been  selected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  50th  State  as  one  of  two  illus- 
trious representatives  tvorthy  of  national 
commemoration. 

Statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  how- 
ever, are  not  deeded  to  remind  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  of  the  first  ruler  of  the 
Hawaiian  kingdom.  Firmly  planted  In 
their  minds  and  hearts  is  the  living  mem- 
ory of  Kamehameha  the  Great.  This  is 
reflected,  for  example,  in  the  writings  of 
one  of  Hawaii's  sons.  Samuel  Amalu. 
Under  his  nom  de  plum — Kaplikaulna- 
moku — this  chronicler  of  Hawaiian  his- 
tory has  written  an  engrossing  account 
of  King  Kamehameha  and  other  rulers 
of  Hawaii,  who  helped  bridge  "the  abyss 
that  separated  their  own  ancient  culture 
from  a  new  and  overpowering  civiliza- 
tion. The  alll  bridged  this  abyss  and  led 
the  Hawaiian  people  safely  across  into  a 
new  world,  and  they  did  this  in  less  than 
50  years.  They  did  this  by  accepting  all 
the  New  World  had  to  offer  and  yet  re- 
taining all  that  was  precious  and  lovely 
of  the  Old— a  feat  not  matched  in  the 
history  of  man." 

During  the  month  of  June,  when  Ha- 
waii remembers  an  eventful  period  in  its 
history  with  colorful  pagentry  In  honor 
of  its  renowned  monarch,  Kamehameha 
the  Great,  I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  very  In- 
teresting and  nostalgic  article  by  Mr. 
Amalu.  "Today  Honor  Kamehameha, 
All  Hawailans,"  which  appeared  in  the 
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Honolulu  Advertiser  on  Monday,  June  12, 
1967: 

TODAT  HONOB9'^AlCXRAMX&A,   AlX  HAWAHANS 

(By  KapUkaulnamoku) 

June  IX  haa  been  set  asicle  to  honor  the 
memory  of  one  of  Hawaii's  greatest  aona, 
King  Kamehamelia  tlie  Oreat.  It  aieo  honors 
the  entire  royal  race,  the  prlnoee  and  sover- 
eigns who  ruled  these  Islands  for  eo  many 
generaitlons. 

But,  In  Its  broadeet  seouse,  June  11  also 
honors  the  Hawaiian  people.  (Kamehameba 
Day  Is  being  celebrated  today  because  June 
11  came  on  a  Simday.) 

It  was  King  Kamehameha  who,  as  con- 
queror after  winning  battle  after  battle  on 
aU  the  major  Hawaiian  Islands,  said:  "The 
spears  of  Kamehameha  will  not  cross  the 
waters  that  sepcirate  us  .  .  ." 

And  with  these  words  spoken,  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  was  born  In  1810. 

It  was  Kamehameha  who  refused  the  in- 
famy of  the  apostate.  They  came  to  him  and 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Chrtotlanlty,  of  the 
new  Odd  from  over  the  seas. 

Kamehameha  llsrtened  to  them.,  and  then 
he  answered:  "The  Gods  of  my  people  have 
befriended  my  house  and  my  throne.  They 
have  delivered  many  kingdoms  Into  my  hand, 
and  under  their  ensigns,  I  have  conquered. 
Would  you  turn  fr<«n  such  Gods  to  embrace 
an  untried  stranger? 

"The  Heavens  are  wide,  and  there  Is 
enough  room  for  many  Gods,  surely  enough 
for  yoiirs  as  well  as  mine." 

These  words  Kamehameha  offered  to  his 
great  and  good  friend,  George  Vancouver, 
and  the  Issue  was  never  brought  up  again. 

On  this  day  we  must  also  remember  the 
sovereigns  who  followed  the  great  Kame- 
hameha and  the  other  ^M^lnoely  members  of 
the  royal  dynasties  and  the  chieftains  of  Ha- 
waii's ancient  nobility  who  loved  these 
Islands  so  deeply. 

There  was  LlhoUho,  the  second  E^ameha- 
meha,  who  bad  the  singular  courage  to  turn 
his  back  upon  all  the  traditions  and  beliefs 
of  his  people,  to  take  that  one  irretrievable 
step,  to  issue  that  command  that  changed 
lorever  the  lives  and  days  of  his  people — 
"Bum  the  temples  1  Tear  down  the  Gods!" 

There  was  KaulkeouU,  the  third  Kameha- 
meha, who  voluntarily  limited  his  own  abso- 
lute powers,  who  gave  to  his  people  a  legis- 
lature and  a  constitution.  The  first  monarch, 
and  perhaps  the  only  monarch,  ever  to  do  so 
willingly  and  freely. 

And  niore  than  this,  he  gave  to  his  people 
his  own  lands  for  them  and  their  descendants 
to  hold  and  to  enjoy  forever. 

That  was  Alexander  LlhoUho,  the  elegant 
fourth  Kamehameha,  who  founded  the 
Anglican  Rite  and  Community  In  these 
Islands.  It  was  he  who  sponsored  the  lolanl 
School  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Priory.  And  there 
was  the  consort,  the  beautiful  Emma  Kale- 
leonalani,  who,  with  her  royal  husband, 
founded  Queen's  Hospital. 

There  was  Lot  Kapuala,  the  fifth  Kame- 
hameha, who  first  sent  Hawaiian  youths  to 
Europe  for  training  and  education,  who  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  throne,  and  who 
gave  of  his  own  personal  wealth  to  found  the 
famed  leprosarium  at  Kalaupapa. 

There  was  LunalUo,  who  gave  all  of  his 
great  wealth  to  his  people  to  found  a  shelter, 
the  Lunalllo  Home,  where  they  might  live 
in  the  hours  of  their  age  and  Infirmity. 

There  was  the  great  Lillha,  the  daughter  of 
HoapiU,  who  gave  her  lands  to  found  the 
famed  Punahou  Schools;  Pauahl  who  gave 
her  vast  wealth  to  educate  the  youth  of  Ha- 
waii and  to  found  the  Kamehameha  Schools, 
and  her  husband,  Charles  Reed  Bishop,  who 
founded  the  great  Bishop  Museum  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  wife. 

There  was  the  second  Kaplolanl,  the  Queen 
oT  David  Kalakatia,  who  founded  the  ma- 
ternity and  gynecological  hospital  that  bears 
her  name. 


TTiere  was  Leleiohoku,  the  young  and  ro- 
mantic Helr-App>arent,  who  left  via  so  many 
of  our  loveliest  songs  and  melodies— oc^npoal- 
tlons  still  popular  almost  a  century  later. 

There  was  David  Kalakwia,  the  nuset  mag- 
nificent of  his  kingly  race,  who  gave  statur* 
to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  people,  who 
opened  the  proudest  doors  of  the  world  to  his 
race,  and  who  brovight  a  romance  to  his  Is- 
lands that  has  never  yet  departed. 

And  there  was  Llliuokalani.  Hawaii's  last 
sovereign,  who  gave  her  people  courage  in 
their  hours  of  darkest  despair  and  who  gave 
to  the  world  the  never  forgotten  songs  of  her 
Islands. 

There  were  the  three  queens  of  Hawaii — 
Keopuolani,  Kaahumanu,  and  Kalakua — 
and  there  were  the  first  Kaplolanl  and  Kinau 
and  PUa  Namahana  and  the  Indomitable 
Kapule  of  Kauai,  courageous  women  who 
txirned  away  from  everything  they  knew  to 
open  thetr  hearts  to  the  hope  of  Calvary  and 
who  did  the  most  to  establish  the  universal 
acceptance  of  Christianity  in  Hawaii. 

Not  only  in  the  past  but  In  our  own  Uv- 
ing  generations,  the  princes  and  the  chief- 
tains of  Hawaii  have  not  forgotten  these 
Islands  ajid  their  people. 

The  John  Aimokn  Domlnls  children  prac- 
tically gave  their  royal  grandmother's  home, 
Washington  Place,  as  a  residence  for  Hawaii's 
governors. 

Prince  Kuhlo  almost  single-handedly 
achieved  the  benefits  of  the  Hawaiian  Homes 
Commission  for  his  people  and  labored  in 
the  American  Congress  for  years  to  Insure 
the  continued  prosperity  of  these  Islands. 

Emma  Kauikeolanl  WUcoz  of  the  Nakoolanl 
branch  of  the  House  of  Moana,  with  her 
husband  Albert  Spencer  WUcox,  gave  of  their 
great  wealth  to  found  the  Kauikeolanl 
Children's  Hospital  of  Honolulu,  the  Samuel 
Mahelona  Hospital  on  Kauai,  and  numerous 
educational  benefits  and  scholarships. 

Muriel  Kualhealani  Amalu  of  the  Luna- 
lUo Dynasty,  with  her  first  husband,  Robert 
Witt  Shingle,  founded  Molokal's  first  hospi- 
tal at  Hoolehua. 

The  brothers  George  and  FYancis  Brown 
of  the  B^anelkolla  branch  of  the  House  of 
Moana  gave  the  lands  and  building  of  the 
new  LunalUo  Home  as  a  memorial  to  their 
mother,  the  gracious  Irene  Kahalelaukoa 
HoUoway. 

Mary  E.  Poster  of  the  Kahanamalanl 
branch  of  the  House  of  Moana  gave  her 
famed  gardens  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 

And  there  were  those  others  of  the  AIU 
who  struggled  in  an  ever-changing  world  to 
preserve  the  vmlty  of  their  i>eople  and  the 
integrity  of  their  race. 

They  did  this  by  founding  and  leading  the 
various  societies,  organizations  and  orders 
to  maintain  Hawaiian  traditions  and  to  keep 
Intact  the  best  of  the  ancient  days. 

There  was  again  Prince  Kuhlo  who  founded 
the  Order  of  Kamehameha  and  the  Hawaiian 
Civic  Club.  There  was  his  wife,  such  people 
as  Emma  Ahuena  Taylor.  Lokalla  Blalsdell, 
WUllam  Bishop  Taylor,  B^lauea  Gumpfer,  and 
Matilda  Norton — all  of  the  alll  caste — helped 
to  found  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  Hawaiian 
Warriors. 

There  was  Abigail  Wahllkaahuula.  the 
Princess  David  Kawananakoa,  who  main- 
tained throughout  her  life,  the  gracious 
hospitality  so  typical  of  HawaUan  royalty. 

There  were  Lucy  Peabody  and  Kalanl 
Henrlques.  the  chiefly  descendants  of  Issac 
Hueu  Davis,  who  founded  the  Kaahumanu 
Society  and  who  never  forgot  the  traditions 
of  the  alU. 

Only  as  outstanding  few  of  the  alii  have 
been  named  here;  there  were  numerous 
others  who  gave  freely  of  their  wealth,  time 
and  efforts  to  make  these  Islands  what  they 
are  today  and  to  help  their  people  traverse 
the  abyss  that  separated  their  own  ancient 
culture  from  a  new  and  overpowering  civil- 
ization. 

The  alll  bridged  this  abyss  and  led  the 
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Hawaiian  people  safely  across  Into  a  nnr 
world,  and  they  did  this  in  less  than  50  yean. 
■mey  did  this  by  accepting  all  the  new  worid 
bad  to  offer  and  yet  retaining  all  that  «k 
precious  and  lovely  of  the  oad — a  feat  not 
matched  in  the  history  of  man. 

It  Is  right  that  we  should  remember 
Hawaii's  monarchs  and  chieftains  on  thli 
day;  it  Is  also  right  that  we  should  remem- 
ber the  HawaUan  people  for  this  is  their 
day. 

More  than  to  anyone  else,  June  11  belona 
to  them.  Our  own  chUdhood  memories  recall 
this  day  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by— the 
parades,  the  nostalgic  orations,  the  pa*!!. 
riders,  the  long  plumeria  lels  draping  the 
statue  of  Kamehameha,  the  Holoku  Ball,  tbe 
entire  colorful  pageantry  of  yesterday. 

We  can  stiU  see  John  C.  Lane  and  William 
Chun  Hoon  with  sUk  hats,  frock  coats  and 
walking  sticks  parading  the  many  blocb 
from  Aala  to  lolanl. 

We  can  stlU  hear  Kano  chanting  the 
Koihonua  of  Kamehameha  from  the  little 
coronation  stand  at  the  palace.  We  can  still 
see  the  warriors  grouped  at  the  base  d 
Kamehameba's  statue  and  the  Hale-o-na- 
AUi  standing  on  the  steps  of  lolanl. 

We  can  remember  Eben  Parker  Low  w 
the  perennial  parade  marshal  and.  In  later 
years,  my  own  father.  They  are  good  mem- 
ories, colorful  memories,  and  they  help  to 
keep  us  warm  In  the  chill  nights  of  tcxlay. 

Kamehameha  Day  does  indeed  belong  to 
the  Hawaiian,  and  it  also  belongs  to  ever;- 
one  who  lives  on  these  Islands  for  the  Hawai- 
ian tempers  everything  and  everyone  he 
touches.  You  come  upton  the  Hawaiian,  and 
you  find  that  you  are  a  little  bit  less  of 
what  you  were  and  a  little  bit  more  of  i 
HawaUan. 

Of  whatever  race  or  color  you  be  the  lore 
for  these  Islands  has  bred  Into  you  the 
blood  of  Hawaii,  and  Kamehameha  Is  join 
king,  and  the  alU  are  your  chieftains,  and 
the  Hawalians  are  your  people,  and  Kame- 
hameha Day  Is  yoiir  day. 

This  Is  home.  This  is  Hawaii. 


Women  Wage  Andcrime  Crusade  in 
Indianapolis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
crease of  crime  throughout  our  Nation 
Is  a  problem  which  demands  the  time 
and  effort  of  every  segment  of  our 
society. 

In  that  connection,  5  years  ago  a  smaD 
group  of  women  In  Indianapolis  decided 
to  lend  their  efforts  to  the  fight  iigalMt 
the  city's  "streets  of  fear." 

Those  women  began,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Margaret  Moore,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  to  or- 
ganize the  anticrime  crusade. 

The  crusade  now  Involves  1,000  wom- 
en's organizations,  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  50,000.  Crusaders  ride  In  po- 
lice squad  cars,  observe  court  procedures, 
counsel  public  and  parochial  school  stu- 
dents on  the  Importance  of  abiding  liT 
the  law,  and  conduct  a  program  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  high  school  dropouti 
and  encourage  dropouts  to  return  to 
school. 


The  record  and  accomplishments  of 
the  anticrime  crusade  In  Indianapolis 
have  been  detailed  In  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  Jime  23  issue  of  Time 

magazine. 

I  believe  this  program  merits  the  at- 
tention not  only  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  but  of  concerned  citizens  In 
general.  Accordingly,  I  am  inserting  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Cbusadino  in  Indianapolis 
Crime  and  pubUc  apathy  toward  It  wer« 
an  the  rla©  in  Indianapolis  the  night  that 
Dr.  Margaret  MarshaU,  a  90-year-old  retired 
psychologist  and  teacher,  stepped  from  her 
doMway  Into  a  darkened  street.  Without 
warning,  a  mugger  lashed  out  at  her  head 
with  a  blunt  weapon  and  snatched  her  purse. 
Wlien  Dr.  MarshaU  died  of  her  Injiiries,  the 
Indianapolis  News  was  deluged  with  letters 
from  Infuriated  women.  Assistant  Publisher 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam  asked  one  of  the  paper's 
staffers.  Margaret  Moore,  56,  to  help  30  prom- 
taent  dvlc-mlnded  women  to  decide  on  a 
course  of  action. 

That  was  In  March  of  1962.  Since  then, 
President  Johnson's  Crime  Cksmmlsslon  has 
decided  that  "the  most  dramatic  example  In 
tbe  country  of  a  citizens'  group  that  has 
addressed  Itself  forcefully  and  successfully 
to  the  problems  of  crime  and  criminal  Justice 
Is  the  Antl-Crlme  Crusade  In  Indianapolis." 
To  man  the  crusade.  Margaret  Moore  mobU- 
iMd  the  50,000  members  of  more  than  1.000 
Indianapolis  women's  organizations.  '"The 
flrrt  six  months,"  says  Mrs.  Moore,  a  widow, 
"we  went  to  the  power  structure  and  listened 
to  all  their  problems  in  crime  prevention. 
Then  we  Ustened  to  outside  experts  explain 
ways  of  dealing  with  them."  The  view  was 
the  same  from  the  male  side  of  the  fence  • 
"They  were  around  here  for  months  asking 
questions  before  they  made  a  move  "  says 
Police  Chief  Daniel  T.  Veza. 

down  wrrH  darkness 
Bven  then,  the  police  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  prospect  of  having  a  bunch  of  women 
teU  them  how  to  run  their  business.  Crusade 
Coordinator  Moore  and  a  co-worker  camped 
at  poUce  headquarters  for  48  hours,  explain- 
ing In  plain  language  at  every  roll  caU  that 
they  were  th^ere  to  help,  not  hinder  They 
prove  their  point  by  using  the  News  to 
lobby  for— and  help  get^ralses  for  patrol- 
men. As  the  women  rode  along  In  squad  cars 
for  fuU  eight-hour  shifts,  their  determina- 
tion helped  win  over  the  cops. 

On  one  of  these  rides,  a  Crusade  volunteer 
learned  that  a  high  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  were  committed  on  dark  streets.  "The 
worst."  says  Mrs.  Moore,  "were  the  seml- 
eommercial,  semlresidentlal  neighborhoods 
near  the  downtown  area."  More  lobbying 
flowed,  and  more  newspaper  stories;  since 
i»83,  about  9,000  new  streetlights  have  been 
"wtalled,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  Po- 
lice flgure  that  crime  has  dropped  as  much 
«  86%  In  the  newly  Illuminated  areas 
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published  a  booklet  entitled  What  Is  the 
Law?  and  distributed  it  last  spring  to  2,600 
public  and  parochial  schools.  Learning  that 
90%  o*  Juvenile  crimes  were  ccanmitted  by 
schocM  dropouts,  Crusade  volunteers  con- 
tacted tlie  yaungat«B,  found  donors  to  pro- 
vide them  with  everything  from  tutoring  to 
lunch  money. 

Of  the  4.000  dropouts  and  near-dropouu 
that  the  women  have  dealt  with,  2.000  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay  In  or  return  to  school. 
There  they  get  the  additional  benefit  of 
Cnisade-sponsored  lecturers  on  Juvenile  law 
and  crime  by  half  a  dozen  police  officers  who 
tour  the  schools.  The  Crusaders  also  work 
with  youths  paroled  from  detention  homes 
and  sponsors  seminars  on  shoplifting  for 
merchants. 


VNDER    THE    UMBRELLA 

All  the  effort  has  produced  concrete  results. 
In  1965,  total  crime  In  Indianapolis  dropped 
2.2%,  while  rising  at  a  rate  of  6%  through- 
out the  nation.  Last  year,  although  crime 
rose  in  the  city  by  5.2<^o,  that  was  less  than 
half  the  national  surge  of  11%.  Meanwhile, 
Margaret  Moore,  former  editor  of  a  small- 
town Indiana  weekly,  who  Joined  the  News 
In  1952  after  mne  years  as  director  of  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  College  Journalism  depart- 
ment, keeps  on  working.  The  News,  which 
pumped  $6,000  Into  the  Crusade  last  year, 
refuses  to  take  credit  for  her  accomplish- 
ments. Says  Editor  M.  Stanton  Evans,  who  is 
also  Mrs.  Moore's  son-in-law:  "We  provided 
the  umbrella  for  this  at  first,  and  we  will 
continue  to  support  It.  But  the  ladles  run 
the  Crusade." 


Judge  Wright  Abuses  Little  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our 
colleagues  may  better  understand  the 
thinking  and  motivation  of  Judge  J. 
Skelley  Wright,  author  of  yesterday's 
judicial  move  to  take  over  public  educa- 
tion, I  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Times  Picayune  of  New  Orleans 
dated  Aprils.  1962: 

Policymaking  bt  Coubt  Decisions 

We  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  report 
the  "reflections."  of  Federal  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright,  on  leaving  New  Orleans — subject  of 
a  parting  address  at  Tuiane  university  cen- 
ter. 


SHAKING    UP    COTJUTS 

At  the  end  of  1962,  the  women  began 
»  court  watcher"  program.  Some  3,000 
TOm.n  have  sat  In  on  more  than  70,000  cases 
ailed  out  reports  on  the  defendant,  the 
cnarge,  the  plea,  the  verdict,  the  proceed- 
ings. Was  the  Judge  punctual?  Were  the 
attorneys  prepared  with  their  cases,  or  did 
wiey  ask  for  a  continuance?  Was  the  arrest- 
m  officer  present  to  tesOfy?  Some  attorneys 
aiwpproved,   but   court   efficiency  Increased. 

us  the  only  honest  evaluation  we  get,"  says 
Judge  WUllam  T.  Sharp.  "It  shakes  every- 
way up  and  makes  us  analyze  our  decisions." 

A«  a  by-product  of  court  watching,  the 
women  learned  that  many  youthful  offenders 
were  unaware  of  the  laws  they  were  breaking. 
«»  Crusaders  translated  18  Indiana  statutes 
w»t  apply  to  minors  Into  layman's  language. 


The  most  significant  part  of  his  speech,  In 
our  opinion,  was  quoted  as  follows: 

"Judge  Wright  said  he  believes  the  best 
combination  for  the  nine  Justices  (of  the 
supreme  court)  would  be  three  former  Judges 
■with  Judicial  experience  on  the  lower  court 
level,  three  college  professors  and  three  law- 
yers out  of  political  life. 

"  "These  working  together  might  provide 
the  best  prospect  of  giving  the  court  the  tyije 
of  perspective  I  think  this  policy  instrument 
needs.  The  supreme  court  Is  more  than  a  law 
court — ^It  Is  a  policy  court,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
political  court. 

"  'It  is  an  instrument  of  government,  and 
while  most  Judges  have  the  habit,  through 
long  years  of  precedent,  of  looking  backward, 
the  supremo  court  must  look  forward 
through  a  knowledge  of  life,  of  people,  of 
sociology,  of  psychology. 

"  'The  supreme  court  Is  the  final  Inter- 
preter of  the  consUtutlon,  a  living  document. 
It  should  not  be  Interpreted  with  reference 
to  the   time  In  which  it  was  written  but 


rather  In  reference  to  the  present  or.  better 
BtUl,  the  future. 

"  'The  supreme  coxirt  must  Interpret  the 
constitution  not  as  if  we  were  stiU  living 
tn  the  horse-and-buggy  age  but  rather  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  approaching  the 
space  age.'  " 

Policy-making  Is  a  power  not  given  to  the 
supreme  court  In  the  constitution,  in  any 
form  whatever.  For  It  to  be  given  such  power 
Is  not  a  new  Idea:  In  the  United  States  it 
goes  back  to  the  constitutional  convenUon 
of  1787.  At  that  convention,  this  very  princi- 
ple was  rejected-overwhelmingly  on  a  record 
vote. 

Not  being  WTitten  In  the  constltuUon  not 
being  an  utter  novelty,  and  being  expressly 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  founding 
fathers,  how  then  has  this  credo  become  es- 
tabUshed,  If  it  has  been  established;  how 
can  it  be  made  valid.  U  there  is  desire  for 
and  agreement  with  It? 

ConstltutlonaUy  speaking,  the  only  answer 
is  through  amendment  to  the  constitution— 
a  procedure  that,  to  our  knowledge,  has  not 
even  been  talked  about. 

Would  we  want  the  constitution  to  say 
the  supreme  court  may  interpret  the  laws 
constitution  and  treaties  according  to  Its 
Judgment  as  to  the  best  policy  for  the  nation 
at  particular  times? 

Unconstitutionally  speaking,  the  only 
answer  is  usurpation— usurpation,  to  our 
mind,  of  the  gravest  and  most  far-reaching 
kind,  transcending  attempts  on  the  part  of 
other  branches  of  our  government  in  the 
past,  or  In  the  present,  to  encroach  upon 
each  other,  or  upon  the  supreme  court 

Judge  Wright  speaks  of  the  "poUcy  credo" 
as  though  It  were  a  fact  accomplished  not 
one  to  be  proposed  or  voted  on.  It  Is'  un- 
ne^ssary  to  remark  that  many  others  have 
said  as  much,  mostly  in  bitter  disapproval 
in  connection  with  the  segregation  decisions' 
that  one  or  two  high  Justices  have  intimated' 
to  random  audiences,  that  they  considered 
the  court  should  be  in  last  analysis  a  pollcv- 
maker;  that  the  ooupt  Iteelf  in  one  of  i"u 
Little  Rock  decisions  came  near  saying  It 
in  a  manifesto  as  to  what  the  "supreme  law 
of  the  land"  is. 

The  history  of  the  Initial  rejection  of 
supreme  court  participation— let  alons  <lom- 
Ination— in  poUcymaklng  is  set  forth  In 
united  States:  Formation  of  the  Union" 
Government  Printing  Office.  1927— dealing  I'n 
large  part  with  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion proceedings,  as  reported  by  various  par- 
ticipants. 

What  we  know  as  presidential  veto  was 
referred  to  In  debates  as  "revlslonary"  power 
On  a  proposal  for  a  oouncU  of  "revision  " 
made  up  of  the  President  and  some  Justices 
only  three  states  out  of  13  were  m  favor  A 
proposal  that  both  the  court  and  President 
have  the  "negativing"  power,  independently 
subject  In  either  case  to  congreeslonal  over- 
ride, also  lost,  this  time  3  to  8.  The  veto  was 
then,  of  course,  vested  in  the  President  alone 
In  connection  with  this  rather  limited  ex- 
ercise of  "policy  power,"  the  discussions  pro 
and  con  were  both  broad  and  pointed  enough 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental  ob- 
jection: participation  by  the  Judiciary  in 
any  way  in  law-making,  by  veto  or  by  Initia- 
tion or  by  collaboration. 

These  were,  to  be  sure,  horse-and-buggy 
days;  but  wisdom,  prudence,  foresight,  are 
among  the  virtues  that  remain  valid  what- 
ever the  new  speed  or  mode  of  transport.  And 
supposedly  constitutional  process,  tn  respect 
to  change,  remains  valid  through  all  periods 
and  tyi>es  of  changes. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  Judge  Wright 
Is  not  a  jurist.  He  Is  a  policymaker  for  his 
team.  He  Is  not  an  educator— he  ia  an 

integrator.  He  Is  not  a  constitutionalist 

he  is  a  revolutionist. 

This  decision  clearly  demonstrates  his 
bond  of  loyalty  to  the  Intellectuals  of  the 
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so-called  National  Crime  Commission, 
and  his  permissive  use  of  his  ofBce  to 
take  over  all  schoolchildren  under  the 
emotional  theory  he  Is  serving  humanity 
by  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency  be- 
fore It  occurs. 

Suffer  little  children,  guinea  pigs  for 
the  experimental  dictates  of  the  intel- 
lectual heretics.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  have  gone  out  of  style  and 
only  race  mixing  and  training  to  be  a 
subservient  puppet  to  the  political  court 
Is  the  judge's  interpretation  of  what  is 
necessary  for  the  public's  best  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  follow  my  remarks  with 
a  partial  text  of  the  court  ruling  and  an- 
other news  release  from  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star  of  this  date : 
P.^RTiAi,  Text  or  thi;  Rttling  op  U.S.  Court 
.  or  Appeals  Judge  J.  Skei.lt  Wright  in  the 

District    oz    Facto    Segregation    School 

Surr 

The  basic  question  presented  Is  whether 
the  defendants,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  In  the  operation  of  the  public 
Bchool  system  here,  unconstltutionaUy  de- 
prive the  District's  Negro  and  poor  public 
school  children  of  their  right  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  with  the  District's  white 
and  more  afiBuent  public  school  children. 
This  court  concludes  that  they  do. 

In  support  of  this  conclusion  the  court 
makee  the  following  principal  findings  of 
fact: 

1.  Racially  and  socially  homogeneous 
schools  damage  the  minds  and  spirit  of  all 
children  who  attend  them — the  Negro,  the 
white,  the  poor  and  the  affluent — and  block 
the  attainment  of  the  broader  goals  of 
denMcratlc  education,  whether  the  segrega- 
tion occiirs  by  law  or  by  fact. 

2.  The  scholastic,  achievement  of  the  dis- 
advantaged child,  Negro  and  white,  is  strong- 
ly related  to  the  racial  and  socio-economic 
coEnixMltlon  of  the  student  body  of  his 
school.  A  racially  and  socially  integrated 
school  envlronnient  Increases  the  scholastic 
achievement  of  the  disadvantaged  child  of 
whatever  race. 

3.  The  Board  of  Education,  which  Is  the 
statutory  head  of  the  pubUc  schools  in  the 
District,  Ls  appointed  pursuant  to  a  quota 
system  which,  until  1962,  for  over  half-a- 
century  had  limited  the  Negro  membership 
of  the  nine-man  board  to  three.  Since  1962 
the  Negro  quota  on  the  board  lias  been  four, 
one  less  than  a  majority.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  the  District  of  Columbia, 
presently  has  a  population  over  60  percent 
Negro  and  a  public  school  population  over 
90  percent  Negro. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  by  the  school  board  effectively  segre- 
gates tha  Negro  and  the  poor  children  from 
the  white  and  the  more  affluent  children  In 
most  of  the  District's  public  schools.  This 
neighborhood  school  policy  Is  relaxed  by  the 
board  through  the  use  of  optional  zones  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  white  children,  usual- 
ly affluent  white  children,  "trapped"  in  a 
Negro  school  district,  to  "escape"  to  a  "white" 
t  r  more  nearly  white  school,  thus  making  the 
economic  and  racial  segregation  of  tiie  public 
school  children  more  complete  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  under  a  strict  neighborhood 
school  assignment  plan. 

5.  The  teachers  and  principals  in  tlie  ptib- 
lice  schools  are  assigned  so  that  generally 
tl-ie  race  of  the  faculty  is  the  same  as  the 
race  of  the  children.  Thus  most  of  the  schools 
can  be  identified  as  "Negro"  or  "white,"  not 
only  by  reference  to  the  predominant  race 
of  the  children  attending,  but  by  the  pre- 
dominant race  of  the  faculty  as  well.  The 
heaviest  concentration  of  Negro  faculty,  usu- 
ally 100  percent.  Is  in  the  Negro  ghetto 
Bchools.. 


6.  Tlie  median  annual  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture ($292)  in  the  predominantly  (85-100 
percent)  Negro  elementary  schools  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  a  fiat  tlOO 
below  the  median  annual  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  Its  predominantly  (85-100  percent) 
white  schools  (1392). 

7.  Generally  the  "white"  schools  are  un- 
derpopulated, while  the  "Negro"  schools  gen- 
erally are  overcrowded.  3Ioreover.  all  of  the 
white  elementary  schools  have  kindergartens. 
Some  Negro  schools  are  without  kindergar- 
tens entirely,  while  other  Negro  schools  oper- 
ate kindergartens  in  shifts  or  consecutive 
sessions.  la  addition  to  being  overcrowded 
and  short  on  kindergarten  space,  the  scliocl 
buildings  in  the  Negro  slums  are  ancient  and 
run  dowTi.  Only  recently,  through  the  use  of 
Impact  aid  and  other  federal  funds,  have  the 
Negro  slum  schools  had  sufficient  textbooks 
for  the  children's  use. 

8.  As  they  proceed  through  the  Washing- 
ton school  system,  the  reading  scores  pri- 
marily of  the  Negro  and  poor  children,  but 
not  the  white  and  middle  class,  fall  in- 
creasingly behind  the  national  norm.  By 
senior  high  school  the  discrepancy  reaches 
several  grades. 

9.  The  track  system  as  used  in  the  Dis- 
trict's public  schools  is  a  form  of  ability 
grouping  in  which  students  are  divided  in 
separate,  self-contained  curricula  or  tracks 
ranging  from  "Basic"  for  the  slow  student 
to  "Honors"  for  the  gifted. 

10.  The  aptitude  tests  used  to  assign  chil- 
dren to  the  various  tracks  are  standardized 
primarily  on  white  middle-class  children. 
Since  these  tests  do  not  relate  to  the  Negro 
and  disadvantaged  child,  track  assignment 
based  on  such  tests  relegates  Negro  and  dis- 
advantaged children  to  the  lower  tracks 
from  which,  because  of  the  reduced  curri- 
cula and  the  absence  of  adequate  remedial 
and  compensatory  education,  as  well  as  con- 
tinued inappropriate  testing,  the  chance  of 
escape  is  remote. 

11.  Education  in  the  lower  tracks  is  geared 
to  wliat  Dr.  Hansen,  the  creator  of  the  track 
system,  calls  the  "blue  collar"  student.  Thus 
such  children,  so  stigmatized  by  inappro- 
priate aptitude  testing  procedures,  are  denied 
equal  opportvinlty  to  obtain  the  white  collar 
education  available  to  the  white  and  more 
affluent  children. 

Other  incidental,  but  highly  indicative, 
findings  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  June  1964-December  1965  study 
by  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
Army,  shows  that  55.3  percent  of  the  18- 
year-olds  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
failed  the  armed  services  mental  test,  a 
higher  percentage  than  any  of  the  50  states. 

b.  Tlie  average  pupil  expediture  in  the 
Districts  public  schools  is  only  slightly  be- 
low the  national  average.  The  1964-65  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  Report  on  Governmental 
Finances  shows,  however,  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  spends  leas  per  capita  on  edu- 
cation generally  than  all  states  except 
Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

c.  The  same  report  shows  tliat  the  District 
of  Columbia  ^}cnds  more  per  capita  on 
police  protection  than  all  states  without 
exception.  In  fact,  the  District  of  Columbia 
spends  more  than  double  any  state  other 
than  Nevada,  Kew  York,  New  Jersey  and 
California. 

The  inferencee,  including  those  bearing  on 
the  relationship  of  the  quality  of  education 
to  crime,  which  arise  from  these  findings  are 
obvious,  indeed,  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission's Task  Force  Report:  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Crime  indicates  that 
the  very  denciohcles  in  the  District's  public 
school  system  noted  by  the  record  In  this 
c.-\se— prejudging,  through  In.appropriate 
testing,  the  learning  abilities  of  the  disad- 
vantaged child  us  inferior  to  the  white  mid- 
dle class  child;  placing  the  child  In  lower 
tracks  for  reduced  education  based  on  such 
tests,  thus  implementing  the  self-fulfilling 


prophecy  phenomenon  inherent  in  such  mis- 
judgments;  placing  inferior  teachers  m  slum 
schools;  continuing  racial  and  economic  seg- 
regation of  pupils;  providing  textbooks  un- 
related to  the  lives  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren; inadequate  remedial  programs  for  off- 
setting initial  psychological  and  social  diffi- 
culties of  the  dlsad\-antaged  child — all  have 
contributed  to  the  Increase  in  crime,  par- 
ticularly Juvenile  crime. 

In  sum,  all  of  the  evidence  in  this  case 
tends  to  show  that  the  Washington  school 
system  is  a  monument  to  the  cynicism  of  the 
power  structure  which  governs  the  voteless 
capital  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

REMEDY 

To  correct  the  racial  and  econom;-  dis- 
crimination found  in  the  operation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  system, 
the  court  has  Issued  a  decree  attached  to  its 
opinion  ordering: 

1.  An  injunction  against  racial  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  in  the  public  school 
system  here. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  track  system. 

3.  Abolition  of  the  optional  zones. 

4.  Transportation  for  volunteering  chil- 
dren in  overcrowded  school  districts  east  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  to  underpopulated  schools 
west  of  the  park. 

5.  The  defendants,  by  Oct.  2,  1967,  to  file 
for  approval  by  the  court  a  plan  for  pupil 
assignment  eliminating  the  racial  and  eco- 
nomic discrimination  found  to  exist  in  the 
operation  of  the  Washington  public  school 
system. 

6.  Substantial  Integration  of  the  faculty  of 
each  school  beginning  with  the  school  year 
1967-68. 

7.  The  defendants,  by  Oct.  2.  1967.  to  file 
for  approval  by  the  court  a  teacher  assign- 
ment plan  fully  integrating  the  faculty  of 
each  school. 

The  United  States  Is  invited  to  Interi'ene 
in  these  proceedings  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing the  decree,  to  suggest  changes  In  the 
decree,  and  to  take  whatever  other  steps  it 
deems  appropriate  in  the  Interest  of  public 
education  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 

Decision:  on  School  Appeal  Explcted  rx 
Nekt   2    Days 

District  Coiporation  Counsel  Charles  Dun- 
can says  he  expects  a  decision  in  'the  next 
two  days"  on  whether  to  appeal  thf>  verdict 
of  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  in  the  de  facto 
school  segregation  case. 

"The  decision  will  be  reached  by  school 
board  members,  Supt.  Carl  Hansen  and  other 
District  officials,"  Duncan  said, 

Julius  Hobson.  buoyed  by  the  derision  fol- 
lowing his  defeat  In  the  attempt  at  organiz- 
ing a  school  boycott  May  1,  hailed  the  ver- 
dict. 

"It  should  completely  revolution:;:e  edu- 
cation here  and  elsewhere  and  end  tr  i.-k  sys- 
tems wherever  thery  exist,"  he  said. 

WANTS    APPEAL 

He  said  he  wanted  the  schools  to  .ippeal, 
expressing  confidence  the  Supreme  Court 
would  make  the  decision  the  "law  of  the 
land." 

Members  of  the  school  board,  dp.ondants 
in  the  case,  diilered  sharply  in  Uie;r  re.ictions 
to  the  decision. 

John  Sessions,  the  Rev.  Everett  A.  Hev^-lett, 
Benjamlne  Alexander  and  Board  President 
Mrs.  Euphemla  Haynes  all  expressed  .ipp.'oval 
of  the  decision  and  said  they  woulu  va-.e  not 
to  appeal  it. 

Mrs.  Louise  St«ele,  Irving  B.  Yochelson 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Stults  reserved  their  decisions. 

Only  Ool.  West  Hamilton  and  Carl  a 
Smuck  urgsd  appeal.  "The  court  has  no 
competence  in  theae  matters,"  HanJlion  said. 

HANSEN     WATTS    LEGAL     COUNSEL 

"I  Will  t>e  guided  by  the  advice  of  counsel." 
said  Dr.  Hansen.  •'Judicial  iiucstions  shtnild 
not  be  debated  In  Qie  press." 
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Informed  of  the  decision  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  by  phone  yesterday.  Sessions  said, 
"I'm  gl^  ***  finA  this  Judicial  sanction  of 
what  I  have  been  saying  ever  since  I've  been 
on  the  board.  It  is  substantially  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Passow  group  to  desegregate 
faculties  and  abolish  tracks." 

Though  he  had  planned  to  be  in  West  Vir- 
ginia afl  week  on  business.  Sessions  made 
plans  to  return  immediately  for  the  debate 
on  whether  to  ,appeal. 

Mr.  Hewlett  endorsed  the  present  system 
of  allowng  teachers  with  seniority  transfer 
to  the  schools  of  their  choice  when  possible, 
but  added,  "It  is  unfortunat.e  that  we  have 
not  made  more  progress  in  desegregating 
faculties." 

"An  excellent  decision,"  said  Mrs.  Haynes, 
who  twice  was  defeated  on  motions  to  end 
the  tracks  system  during  the  last  three  years. 
"I  am  very  pleased  that  both  the  court  and 
Dr.  Passow  have  said  the  tracks  system 
shoxUd  be  alxilislied." 

ALEXANDER  AGAINST  APPEAL 

"I'm  going  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  prevent  an  appeal  of  the  decision,"  Alex- 
ander said.  "The  small  people,  the  poor  peo- 
ple have  won.  I  think  the  decision  bolsters 
the  Passow  report." 

WUllam  Simons,  president  of  the  Teachers 
Union,  praised  the  decision  in  the  case  which 
it  supported  in  a  brief.  However,  he  with- 
held comment  on  the  decree  compelling  de- 
gegregation  of  faculties. 

"We  will  issue  a  statement  aft/Cr  a  union 
board  meeting  Thursday,"  he  said. 

"The  superintendent  has  always  liad  the 
power  to  assign  teachers  where  they  are 
needed."  said  Miss  Eli2a.t>eth  Griffith,  presi- 
dent of  the  D.  C.  Education  Association. 
"But  the  reality  is  that  77  jjcrceut  of  the 
teachers  are  Negroes — there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amoimt  of  teacher  Integration  possible.  I 
think  there  has  always  been  an  eflort  to  have 
racial  balance  on  staffs." 


Albany'i  Legal  Aid  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  effective  arms  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty In  the  Albany  area  Is  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  being  operated  by  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  of  Albany.  This  program  has 
reached  a  caseload  of  about  240  civil 
cases  a  month,  as  reported  In  an  article 
which  appeared  on  May  28  In  the  Albany 
"nines  Union.  The  article,  entitled  "Al- 
bany's Legal  Aid  Society:  A  Helping 
Hand  for  the  Underprivileged  Before 
the  Law,"  should  be  of  substantial  Inter- 
est to  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues as  they  consider  the  many  pro- 
grams launched  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  with  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Albany's    Legal    Aid    Society:     A    Helping 

Hand  for  the  UNOERPRiviLEceD  Before  the 

Law 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albany  has 
reached  a  case  load  of  about  240  civil  cases 
»  month,  according  to  Lawrence  Klepper,  the 
Poups  executive  dh-ector  who  sees  more  of 
tne  same  to  come  as  the  Society's  acceptance 
oy  the  underprivileged  and  the  legal  profes- 
«lon  continues  to  grow. 


Klepper  noted  the  cases  cover  a  wide  rang:e 
of  legal  problems  but  are  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  economic,  housing  and  family  prob- 
lems. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  problems  with 
which  his  staff  deals  he  described  the  plight 
of  a  man  who  had  co-signed  a  note  with  his 
brother  at  an  area  finance  company. 

A  short  time  later  the  man's  brother  ob- 
tained a  bankruptcy  discharge  which  left 
him  responsible  for  the  note  at  a  time  when 
he  was  supporting  himself,  h's  wife  and  five 
young  children  on  $83  per  week.  In  addition, 
his  family  was  receiving  supplementary  as- 
sistance from  the  Welfare  Department. 

LITTLE    KNOWN    PROVISION 

Research  by  Society  attorneys  and  senior 
law  students  at  Albany  Law  School,  who  as- 
sist the  organization,  turned  up  what  Klep- 
per said  was  a  little-known  provision  of  the 
state  Social  Welfare  Law  which  provides  in 
essence  that  a  person's  wages  are  not  subject 
to  attachment  if  he  receives  welfare  or  is  in 
imminent  daiiger  of  becoming  a  welfare  re- 
cipient if  his  wages  are  attached. 

As  the  case  developed.  B3epper  said,  the 
flnance  company  took  action  to  attach  the 
man's  wages;  the  Society  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  finance  company  to  remove  It — In 
the  process  being  ac<;used  of  manufacturing 
laws — and  finally  obtaining  certification  un- 
der Section  137-A  of  the  Social  Welfare  Law 
that  the  family  received  welfare  aid.  The 
certification  was  sent  to  the  man's  employer 
and  the  attachment  was  summarily  removed 
and  returned  to  the  finance  company. 

Klepper  said  that  he  has  had  a  number  of 
cases  invol\-lng  loans  by  finance  companies 
to  persons  of  inadequate  means,  but  that 
many  cases  of  landlord-tenant  difficuUiea 
are  also  referred  to  the  Society. 

One  case,  he  said,  was  referred  by  Rev. 
Frederick  Heleine,  director  of  the  Methodist 
Church  Mission  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Klepper  said  the  clise  involved  a  woman 
who  rented  a  ttiree-room  apartment  in  Al- 
bany during  the  winter  of  1966. 

He  said  the  woman  found  the  roof  in  such 
poor  condition  that  she  •was  forced  to  spread 
pots  and  pans  throughout  the  apartment  to 
prevent  the  rain  and  snow  from  collecting 
in  pools  on  the  floor.  In  addition,  a  Society 
report  on  the  case  stated,  "during  rain  storms 
she  walked  around  the  apartment  with  an 
open  umbrella." 

Klepper  said  investigation  revealed  the 
apartment  had  been  decontrolled  by  the 
landlord  because  of  owaier  occup>ancy.  He 
said  proceedings  were  started  for  re-control. 
A  hearing  was  held,  he  said,  and  the  apart- 
ment was  placed  under  rent  control,  repairs 
made  and  $75  was  returned  to  the  woman  by 
the  landlord  because  at  the  hearing  it  was 
determined  she  had  been  overcharged. 

These  cases,  he  says,  are  typical  of  the 
difficulties  faced  by  people  with  low  Incomes. 
They  are  problems  with  which  "the  average 
middle  class  family"  is  not  familiar. 

240    NEW    CASES 

In  April,  the  Society  opened  240  new  cases 
involving  economic,  housing,  administrative 
and  family  problems. 

Economic  Issues  including  bankruptcy, 
consumer  matters,  loan  and  sales  contract 
problems,  wage  claims,  garnishments  and 
other  questions  were  involved  in  50  of  the 
cases;  housing  situations  including  questions 
of  landlord-tenant  relationsliip.  public  hous- 
ing matters,  sales-mortgage  difBcultiee  and 
violations  made  up  18  new  cases  that  month; 
there  were  11  cases  concerning  administra- 
tive questions;  20  which  were  classified  as 
miscellaneous;  and  134  relating  to  adoption, 
annulment,  divorce,  custody,  non-support, 
separation,  p.aternity  and  other  famUy 
problems. 

In  a  report  to  the  board  of  directors  com- 
menting on  paternity  cases,  Klepper  said, 
"In  general,  among  our  clients,  who  are  glrla 


of  low  economic  levels,  it  is  quite  rare  for  the 
girl  to  place  a  child  for  adoption."  The  report 
states  the  reverse  is  usually  true  of  middle 
class  girls  and  concludes,  "this  situation  is 
one  we  can  ponder  at  length  smce  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  which  girl's  decision  ia 
the  more  morally  defensible." 

Kiepper  said  the  .\lbany  Legal  Aid  Society 
is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Legal  Service*  F>ro- 
gram  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

An  article  on  the  LSP  in  the  current  issue 
of  "The  Reporter."  magazine  describee  It  and 
notes,  "(it)  has  set  aside  funds  for  250  local 
projects  around  the  country." 

In  Syracuse.  Klepper  said,  where  the  LSP 
and  the  local  Legal  Aid  Society  unit  operate 
independently  of  each  other,  there  ia  a  high 
degree  of  duplication  and  the  potential  Is 
unrealized  because  of  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions. 

Albany  and  Its  problems,  he  says,  is  an 
almost  perfect  microcosm  of  New  Tork  City 
where  he  once  served  as  an  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel — but  he  finds  his  dealings  with 
courts,  social  agencies  and  other  local  attor- 
neys much  more  rewarding  and  he  has  a 
higher  sense  of  accomplishment. 

LAW    EVICTS   THE   POOR 

In  a  speech  to  LSP  attorneys  and  others, 
US.  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Bren- 
nan — citing  a  statement  made  by  tds  col- 
league Justice  Abe  Fortas — who  said,  "It  Is 
the  law  that  evicts  the  poor  from  their  homes; 
the  law  that  repossesses  their  furniture;  the 
law  that  seizes  their  children  and  spirtte  them 
away;  and  the  law  that  withholds  their 
social  welfare  payments." 

Klepper  pointed  out  the  speech  and  the 
quotation  and  said  this  is  the  type  of  condi- 
tion and  resulting  attitude  the  Society  is  in- 
tent upon  changing.  But.  he  says,  this  will 
require  much  time  and  diligent  effort  on  the 
part  of  Legal  Aid  Societies  all  over  the  na- 
tion. 

He  said  that  in  spite  of  criticism  by  some 
members  of  the  legal  profession  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  free  legal  service  there  Is  a  growing 
trend  toward  an  attitude  which  was  expressed 
by  Orison  Marden,  president  elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  in  the  April  1966 
issue  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Journal. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  Anti-povery  Pro- 
gram is  successful  In  lifting  people  from  our 
relief  roles  to  more  useful  lives,  the  potential 
number  who  will  one  day  seek  our  services 
as  paying  clients  ■will  be  increased.  Success 
of  the  program  will  be  of  economic  benefit 
to  our  profession  and  to  the  public  at  large." 
The  Society  has  established  a  rapport  with 
many  of  the  social  agencies,  public  officials 
and  other  administrative  personnel  it  deals 
with  in  the  Albany  area. 

He  says  that  the  social  workers,  court  offl-  ^ 
clals,  police  officers  and  the  Society  attorneys 
have   gained   a   high   degree   of   respect   for 
each  other's  objectives. 


Castro's  Export  of  Violent  Revolutioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  4  or  5  years  Fidel 
Castro's  Communists  of  Cuba  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  training  Latin  Ameri- 
can guerrilla  fighters  in  the  arts  of  sub- 
version and  terrorism. 

The  guerrillas  have  then  been  sent 
back  to   their  native  Latin  American 
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countries  to  engage  in  violent  revolu- 
tionary struggles  with  the  objective  of 
overthrowing  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  of  this  was  set  forth  as  part  of  a 
worldwide  Communist  effort,  supported 
actively  by  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  Tri- 
Continental  Conference  in  Havana  In 
January  1966. 

The  program  will  be  fqrther  organized 
in  another  Havana  meeting  set  for  July 
28  of  this  year. 

To  indicate  partially  as  to  how  this 
plan  Is  being  implemented  In  Bolivia,  I 
request  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  19  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Emall  Guerrilla  Band  in  Bolivia  Continues 

To   Plagite  the   Armt — About  60   Rebels 

Have  Woif  All  the  Victories  So  Far  in  3- 

MONTH  Campaign 

(By  Paul  L.  Montgomery) 

La  Paz.  Bolivia,  June  ,18. — A  small  and 
elusive  band  of  guerrillas,  outnumbered  by 
at  least  10  to  1.  is  proving  more  than  a  match 
for  Bolivian  Army  counterinsurgency  forces. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  hunt  for  the 
well-trained,  well-armed  group  in  the  south- 
eastern jungles  three  months  ago,  the  army 
has  had  nothing  It  could  call  a  victory.  The 
guerrillas,  operating  exclusively  from  am- 
bush, have  killed  at  least  30  soldiers  while 
suffering  only  a  handful  of  casualties  them- 
selves. 

Because  of  Its  small  size  and  Isolated  po- 
sition, the  band  does  not  yet  constitute  a 
military  threat  to  the  nation.  But  it  has 
caused  serious  instability  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Ren6  Barrlentos  Ortufiio 
by  showing  its  weakness,  encouraging  action 
by  entrenched  centers  of  opposition  such  as 
the  Qovcmment-owned  mines. 

Soon  after  the  guerrillas  were  discovered 
on  March  23,  General  Barrlentos  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  and  outlawed  the  Com- 
munist parties.  On  June  7,  after  a  demonstra- 
tion by  secondary-school  students  and  dis- 
orders In  the  Government-owned  mines,  the 
President  declared  a  state  of  siege. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  Government  hus 
arrested  60  radical  politicians  and  labor  lead- 
ers under  the  emergency  measures. 

The  only  known  manifesto  of  the  guerrillas 
Is  nonpoUtlcal.  The  movement,  which  calls 
Itself  the  National  Army  of  Liberation,  asks 
for  a  popular  front  against  the  nation's  "pro- 
vanqul  military  dictatorship."  It  pledges  to 
establish  a  government  of  "social  Justice  in 
which  our  country's  natural  riches  will  be 
exploited  equally  for  all  the  people". 

The  leadership  of  the  band  has  still  not 
been  determined.  However,  two  brothers. 
Guido  Peredo  (Inti)  and  Riberto  (Coco) 
Peredo  Lelgue  are  believed  to  be  in  the  top 
ranks.  Botii  defected  from  the  Moscow-line 
Bolivian  Communist  party  several  years  ago 
because  they  felt  that  it  had  not  been  taking 
an  active  enough  stance  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

believed  trained  in  cvba 

Tlie  armed  forces  announced  this  week 
th-'it  they  had  killed  Guldo  Peredo  in  combat, 
but  no  proof  was  offered.  The  announcement 
w.is  greeted  with  skepticism  here. 

The  guerrillas  are  estimated  to  number  60. 
made  up  of  about  30  young  Bolivian  leftists 
and  Communists  and  10  foreign  professional 
fighters.  All  are  assumed  to  have  had  train- 
Inc  in  Cuba. 

Three  months  ago,  Gen.  Alfredo  Ovando 
Cnndia,  the  armed  forces  commander,  said 
that  it  would  probably  take  three  months  to 
eliminate  the  guerrillas.  The  figure  being 
used  now  is  a  year  or  more. 

The  army  has  about  600  troops  in  the 
battle  zone,  most  of  them  trained  under  the 
United  States  military  assistance  agreement. 


The  United  States  trained  units  have  largely 
replaced  the  untrained  recruit  companies 
that  fell  easy,  prey  to  ambush  In  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign. 


Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
college  days  when  upper  classman  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan  received  me  into  our 
fraternity,  I  have  followed  with  great 
admiration  and  pride  the  remarkable 
career  of  this  talented  journalist.  The 
personal  integrity,  the  innovation,  and 
the  talent  he  has  brought  to  his  profes- 
sion has  earned  him  a  place  in  the  front 
ranks  of  news  broadcasting. 

On  Friday,  June  16,  Edward  P.  Morgan 
made  his  final  radio  broadcast  on  the 
ABC  network  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  AFL-ClvO — endiiig  an  association 
that  bf  gan  over  12  years  ago — and  is  now 
emb.^rk*ne  on  a  challenging  new  assign- 
ment that  may  well  earn  for  him  an  even 
greater  niche  in  the  history  of  broadcast 
journalism. 

Along  with  all  others  throughout  the 
country  who  will  miss  his  daily  news 
.commentary  and  analysis,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  and  important  endeavor. 

I  in.sert  his  June  16  broadcast  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 

Well,  the  time  has  come.  Unlike  the  wal- 
rus, though  I  like  shoes  and  ships  and  espe- 
cially sealing  wa.x.  I  don't  need  to  talk  of 
many  things.  A  few  urgent  matters  are  on 
my  mind.  First  I  want  to  try  to  deecrlbe 
how  it  feels  to  be  free.  Not  that  I  am  being 
liberated  tonight.  I  am  afraid  I  can  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  never  In 
the  history  of  broadcasting  has  a  journalist 
been  so  free  to  speak  his  mind,  to  exercise 
ills  own  editorial  Judgments,  to  make  his 
own  mistakes,  as  I  have  been  in  the  12' 3 
years  of  this  gorgeous  assignment  which 
ends,  or  at  least  is  interrupted,  with  this 
evening's  broMlcast. 

Never  in  all  the  35  years  I  have  plied  the 
rep>orter's  trade  have  I  enjoyed  such  a  rare 
experience.  So  this  might  be  an  occasion  for 
porfon.al  celebration.  But  I  am  not  Jubilant. 
I  will  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  my  sponsor, 
the  AFlj-ClO.  for  Us  patience  and  record 
longevity  of  spousorslilp  despite  my  repeated 
biting  of  tlje  hand  tliat  helped  feed  me.  by 
criticizing  organized  labor,  its  leaders  and 
its  j>olicies,  when  I  felt  such  criticism  war- 
ranted. I  am  grateful,  too.  for  the  tolerant 
flexibility  of  my  employer,  ABC  News,  wliich 
with  unthreatening  grace  not  only  absorbed 
my  public  complaints  here  of  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  broadca-sting  in  general  and,  on 
occasion.  ABC  In  particular,  but  which  also 
absorbed  threatening  protests  from  affiliated 
Bt-ations,  and  others,  about  my  broadcast 
comments.  So  why  don't  I  bubble  like  a 
Just-opened  bott'.o  of  champagne  in  personal 
triumph?  Precisely  becau.se  I  feel  so  alone 
and  di.'-turbed  out  here  In  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  my  Journalistic  glory. 

Don't  kid  yourself,  Morgan.  There  are 
others  who  cculd  have  fulfllled  this  or  siml: 
lar  assignments  bett«r  than  you.  The  painful 


point  la  they  haxre  not  hAd  the  similar  op. 
jxirtunlty.  I  have  detected,  through  these 
years,  envious  looks  from  respected  col- 
leagues  and  I  am  certain  I  have  Interpreted 
their  glances  correctly.  They  were  not  sajtog 
"Boy,  what  a  Pulitzer-prize-winning  piece 
you  did  last  night!"  They  were  saying 
silently,  "Boy,  what  we  could  do  if  we  had 
the  same  unfettered  freedom  on  our  beats." 
This  is  a  terrifying  condition  for  the  freest 
press  in  the  world  to  find  itself  in. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions and  mooda  now  rampant  in  this,  my 
native  land.  Amid  tiie  most  incredible  nches 
and  the  most  terrifying  power  any  nation 
has  ever  accumiJat^d  in  the  history  of  man. 
we  are  plunged  Into  divisive  turmoil,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  solve  our  problems  we 
organize  hate  groups  to  blame  the  other  fel- 
low. Or  we  flee  to  the  beaches  of  frantic 
leisure  only  to  be  sunburned  by  the  guilt  of 
our  wanton  negligence.  There  is  no  miracle 
drug  or  magic  ointment  to  cure  or  quiet  this 
situation.  But  there  is  an  instrument  of  dev- 
astating effectiveness  which  we  have  only 
superflcially.  often  hypocritically,  employed. 
It  is  called  the  power  of  the  press. 

Let's  fact  it.  We  in  the  trade  use  this  power 
more  frequently  to  fix  a  traffic  ticket  or  get 
a  ticket  to  a  ball  game  than  to  keep  the  doors 
of  an  open  society  open  and  swinging,  by 
encouraging  honest  controversy,  or.  If  you'll 
pardon  the  term,  crusading  for  truth  and 
Justice.  There  la  enough  wrong  in  this  re- 
public bo  merit  a  full-scale  expose  dally,  if 
not  every  hour  on  the  hour.  But  new.<-papers 
run  prize  contests  to  lure  readers  or  keep  the 
ones  they  hav«.  Broadcasting  Is  driving 
thoughtful  citizens  away  in  droves  by  fertiliz- 
ing the  wastelands  of  the  airways  with  the 
manure  of  uttw  mediocrity.  The  situation 
Is  so  bad  the  commercials,  even  in  their 
saturation,  are  often  better  than  the  pro- 
grams they  support. 

Why?  I  think  I  know  why.  Nothing  in  life 
is  free.  But  In  our  obeisance  before  the  altar 
of  profit  and  free  enterprise  we  have  let  the 
lust  for  material  things  get  the  better  of  us. 
Nothing  is  so  important  as  people.  But  in- 
stead of  the  sacred  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being,  too  many  of  us  worship  divi- 
dends and  private  propyerty  more. 

It  Is  not  the  policy  of  General  Motors  to 
kill  or  malm  people.  But  that  becume  Its 
operating  policy  in  order  "to  protect  its  in- 
vestment," when  instead  of  correcting  flaw» 
It  knew  Its  cars  had,  it  set  a  gumshoe  detec- 
tive on  the  trail  of  Ralph  Nader,  hoping  to 
discover  some  sexual  or  other  deviation  that 
would  discredit  Nader's  now  vindic.ited  ex- 
peritise  in  revealing  that  few  cars  are  safe 
at  any  speed.  And  where  were  the  Detroit 
reporters.  Incidentally,  before  Nader  came 
along? 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  newsp.ipers  and 
broadcasting  stations  of  Connecticut  to  sup- 
press vital  news.  Yet  where  was  the  press  o! 
that  state  when  the  shocking  reve'.ntlons 
about  Senator  Tliomas  Dodd  were  coming 
out?  Has  it  occtired  to  an  editor  cr  broad- 
caster, in  Connecticut  or  out.  that  :lie  sena- 
tor's tortured  employes  might  not  have 
passed  the  incriminating  docuni'-n'r?  over 
the  transom  to  Drew  Pearson  if  they  had 
believed  the  Connecticut  press  wcu'.d  have 
responded  to  any  first  friendly  tips  v.ith  the 
enterprising  courage  Pearson  did""  Where 
were  the  press  and  the  rest  of  t!;e  power 
structure,  including  labor  leaders,  in  the 
disgraced  and  bleeding  city  of  Cincinnati 
before  its  black  citizens  explo-icd  their 
frustration  In  savage  fury? 

I  go  now  to  a  Pord-Foundation-financed 
experiment  in  non-commercial  broadcasting 
where  I  may  execute  the  biggest  pratfall  in 
the  history  of  Journalism.  That's  my  prol)- 
lem. 

The  nation's  sittiation  is  not  hopeless. 
It  simply  begs  for  responsible,  sustained 
attention.  My  most  painful  duty  tonight  Is 
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to  Uke  leave  of  a  loyal,  thoughtful  listening 
todlence.  If  I  have  been  emboldened  to 
ffttX.  out  in  this  corner  It  Is  because  I  know 
I  have  not  been  talking  to  myself.  The 
honestly  concerned  citizens,  right,  left  and 
center,  are  the  nuclei,  not  of  black  power 
or  white  power  but  positive  power  which 
can  make  representative  government  work. 
But  their  power  has  not  been  sufflclently 
turned  on  because  the  press  has  been  too 
bmy  neuterlzing  the  news  to  clear  comfort- 
able, non-controversial  space  for  the  full- 
page  ad  and  the  singing  commercials. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good 
night — and  goodbye  for  now — from  Wash- 
ington. 

LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  thx  United  States 
Tttlk  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Bicord;   arrangement,  sttxb.  contents, 
AKi)  DJDiEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Concres- 
gioNAi.  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
Ktion  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Bkobd  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress    and    at    the    close    thereof. 
{Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illcs- 
lUTioNS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  !  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
ud  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  invited : 

1.  Arrangement  0/  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
Ure  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feaalble,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
ihaU  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Ekord  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
»lt«matlon  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
(leans  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

1  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represente- 
tlves,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7>;4-point  type; 
and  au  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
^•eches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
"•fr  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
»nd  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
mthe  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 Vi -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  la 
S-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
»ord»  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
MM  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
msual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
•Wctlons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
JuotaUons  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
aocuments  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
<»K:tion  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  monw.^cripf.— When  manu- 
»ipt  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
would  be  returned  to  the  Government  Prlnt- 
^  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
"™«  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
nw  on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
r°,?»P"«='"lpt  Is  not  furnished  at  the  Ume 
^med  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
™  d  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
««  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rkord  of 


the  day  ot  Its  delivery  If  the  manuacrlpt  la 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  in  the  Recobd  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Instire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress,  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— TbB  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  TbsA 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Recobd  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previotisly 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  i4ppendtx  to  daily  iJecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  "the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congees- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  OfRcial  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 


ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
la  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  cotirse  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfflcUl 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Hovise  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Ooncressiohal 
Record  which  is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
m  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports  or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
tisual  number  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150  n 
1939).  '   ^' 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN     WASHINGTON 

OmcB  AoDKESS:  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Speaker:  John  W.  McCormack 

Abbltt,  Watklns  M.,  Vo 

Abemetby,  Thomas  G.,       6278  29th  St. 
MUs. 

Adair,  B.  Ross,  Ind 4000  litoss.  Ave. 

Adams,  Brock,  Wash 

Addabbo,  Joseph  P.,  N.Y... 

Albert,  Carl,  Okla 4614  Reno  Rd. 

Anderson,  John  B.,  Ill 

Anderson,    WlUlam    R.,       3006  P  St. 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  George  W.,  Ala 3108  Cathedral 

Ave. 

Andrews,  Mark,  N.  Dak 

Annxuudo,  Prank,  III 

Arends,  LesUe  C  III 4815  Dexter  St. 

Ashbrook,  John  M..  0/i<o... 
Ashley,  Thomas  L.,  Ohio — 
Ashmore,  Robert  T..  S.C — 
Asplnall,  Wayne  N.,  CoJo— -The  Towers  Apts., 

4201  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio 

Baring,  Walter  S.,  Nev 

Barrett,  WlUlam  A.,  Pa 

Bates,  William  H.,  Mass 

Battin,  James  P.,  Mont 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla 

Bell,  Alphonzo,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla 3421  Rusticway 

Lane, 

Palls  Church,  Va. 

Berry,  K.  T.,  S.  Dak ..llSSchotts 

Court  NE. 

Betts,  Jackson  E.,  Ohio 

BevUl,  Tom,  Ala ,6224  N.  35th  St., 

Arlington,  Va. 
Blester,  Edward  G.,  Jr.,  Pa. 
Bingham,  Jonathan   B., 

N.Y. 
Blackburn,  Benjamin  B., 
Ga. 

Blanton,  Ray,  Tenn 

Blatnlk,  John  A.,  Minn 

Boggs,  Hale,  La 

Boland,  Edward  P.,  Mass — 

Boiling,  Richard,  Mo 307WarrentonDr., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Bolton,  Prances  P.  (Mrs.) ,    2301  Wyo.  Ave. 
Ohio. 

Bow,  Prank  T.,  Ohio 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Brademas,  John,  Ind 

Brasco,  Prank  J.,  N.Y 

Bray,  William  G.,  Ind 

Brlnkley,  Jack,  Ga 

Brock,  W.  E.  (BUI).  Tenn.. 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex 

Broomfleld.  William  S.. 

Mich. 
Brotzman,  Donald  O..  Colo. 
Brown.    Clarence   J.,   Jr., 
Ohio. 

Brown,  Garry,  Mich 

Brown,  George  E.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

Broyhill,  James  T.,  N.C 

BroyhiU,  Joel  T..  Va ._ 

Buchanan,  John,  Ala 

Burke,  J.  Herbert,  Fla 

Burke,  James  A.,  Mass 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex 

Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Utah. 

Burton.  PhlUip,  Calif 

Bush,  George.  Tex 

Button.  Daniel  E.,  N.Y 

Byrne.  James  A..  Pa 

Byrnes.  John  W.,  Wis 1215  25th  St.  S., 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cabell,  Earle,  Tex 

CahlU,  WUliam  T.,  NJ 

Carey,  Hugh  L.,  N.Y 

Carter,  Tim  Lee.  Ky 

Casey.  Bob.  Tex 

Cederberg.  EUord  A..  Mich. 

Celler.  Emanuel.  N.Y The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain.  Charles  E., 
Mich. 

Clancy,  Donald  D..  Ohio 

Clark.  Prank  M..  Pa 220  C  St.  SB. 

Clausen.  Don  H..  Calif 

Clawson,  Del,  Calif 

Cleveland,  James  C.,  NJI 
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Cohelan,  Jeffery.  Calif 1202  Longworth 

House  Office  Bldg. 

Collier,  Harold  R..  Ill 

Colmer.  WUUam  M..  Miss-. 
Conable.  Barber  B..  Jr.. 
NY. 

Conte,  Silvio  O.,  Mass .5619  Lamar  Rd.. 

Washington  16. 
D.C. 
Conyers.  John,  Jr..  Mich.. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pa 

Connan,  James  C.  Calif — 

Cowger,  WlUlam  O..  Ky 

Cramer,  William  C,  Fla 6215  Beachway 

Dr..  Palls  Church. 
Va. 

Culver,  John  C.  Iowa 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nebr. 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo,  Emlllo  Q.,  Conn. 
Daniels.  Domlnlck  V.,  NJ-. 

Davis,  Glenn  R..  Wis 

Davis,  John  W..  Ga 

Dawson,  WlUlam  L.,  Ill 

de  la  Garza,  EUglo,  Tex 

Delaney,  James  J..  N.Y 

Dellenback,  John  R.,  Oresr-5911  Onondaga 

Rd. 

Dennay.  Robert  V.,  JVebr 

Dent.  John  H.,  Pa 

Derwlnskl,  Edward  J.,  Ill — 
E>evlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio — 
Dickinson.  WUUam  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D..  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 6136  Beachway 

Dr.,  Palls  Church, 
Va. 
Donohue,  Harok"  D.,  Ma.'ss.. 
Dorn,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  2030  Laburnum 
S.C.  St.,  McLean,  Va. 

Dow,  John  G.,  NY 

Dowdy.  John,  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va — 
Dulskl,  Tbaddeus  J.,  N.y. -347  Cannon 

House  Office 
BuUdlng 
Duncan,  John  J.,  Tenn.... 
Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.) , 
NJ. 

Eckhardt,  Bob,  Tex 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 9201  Pox  Meadow 

La.,  Potomac,  Md., 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala , 

EUberg.  Joshua,  Pa 

Erlenborn,  John  N..  Ill 

Esch,  Marvin  L.,  Mich 11754  Gainsbor- 
ough Rd., 
RockvlUe,  Md. 

Eshleman,  Edwin  D.  Pa 

Evans,  Frank  E.,  Colo 

Everett.  Robert  A.,  Tenn 

Evlns,  Joe  L.,  Tenn 5044  KUngle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md 

Farbsteln,  Leonard,  N.Y ^  " 

Pascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Feighan.  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Findley,  Paul,  III 

Flno,  Paiil  A..  N.y 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Tex Calvert- Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

Flynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Ga 

Foley,  Thomas  S.,  Wash 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Mich 614  Crown  View 

Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Ford,  WlUlam  D..  Mich 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.C --The  Westchester 

Praser,  Donald  M.,  Minn 

Frellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,   3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Frledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Pulton.  James  G.,  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,   Tenn 

Fuqua,  Don,  Fla 

Gallflanakls.  Nick.  N.C 

Gallagher,  Cornellxos  E., 
NJ. 

Gardner,  James  C,  N.C 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md 

Gathlngs,  E.  C,  Ark 

Gettys,  Tom  S.,  S.C 

Glalmo,  Robert  N.,  Conn 

Gibbons.  Sam.  Fla 

GUbert.  Jacob  H..  NY 

Gonzalea,  Henry  B.,  rei-.-200  C  St.  SB. 


Goodell,  Char  es  E.,  N.Y 3842  Macomb  8t 

Goodllng,  George  A.,  Po 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  WUUam  J.,  Pa 

Griffiths,    Martha    W.. 
(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  Iowa 

Grover,  James  R..  Jr.,  N.Y — 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Gude,  Gilbert,  Md 

Gurrey,  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott,  Ga 

Haley,  James  A.,  Fla 

HaU,  Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck,  Charles  A.,  /nd.. .4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.Y 

HamUton,  Lee  H.,  Ind 

Hammerschmldt,  John 
Paul,  Ark. 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T.,  Calif — 
Hansen,  George  V.,  Idaho — 
Hansen,  Julia  Butler 
(Mrs.),  Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harrison,  William  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha.  William  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey.  James,  Mich 

Hathaway,  WUllam  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,  Augustus  P., 
Calif. 

Hays.  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 

Hubert,  F.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St, 

Alexandria,  Vt. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Margaret  M. 
(Mrs.),  Mass. 

Helstoskl,  Henry.  NJ 

Henderson.  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  3.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  v..  Wash 

HoUfield,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Prank,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  WlUlam  L.,  Mo... 

Hunt,  John  E.,  NJ 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,  Richard  (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  ItuI 

Jarman,  John.  Okla 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif.. 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Nary 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Jones,  WaltM-  B.,  N.C 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W., 
Wis. 

Kazen,  Abraham,  Jr.,  Tex 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va 5441  16th  Ave., 

HyattBvlUe,  Ml 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 5906  Harwick  Bd, 

Woodacres,  Ml 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.Y. 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif.. 

Klrwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  S.,  N.  Dak. 

Kluczynskl,  John  C,  III 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C 

Kupferman,  Theodore  R., 
N.Y. 

Kuykendall,  Dan,   Tenn 

Kyi,  John,  Iowa 

Kyros.  Peter  N.,  Maine 

Laird,  Melvln  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.C 

Lipscomb,  Glenard  P., 
Calif. 

Lloyd,  Sherman  P.,  Utah 

Long,  Clarence  D.,  Md 
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tlie  United  States  of  America;  to  the  Com- 
jnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res.  654.  Joint    resolution    creating    a 
Joint  Committee   To   Investigate   Crime;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
H.  Con  Res.  376.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
»n  Investigation  and  stt^dy  to  deternune  the 
potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  maU 
transportation  tn  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
tothe  establishment  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
BMt;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H  Con.  Res.  378.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  peace  In  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.Walrs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnoLs: 
H.  Ree.  657.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 


peace  in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.  Res.  658.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 

H.  Res.  659.  Resolution       expressing       the 
sense  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace  In  the  Middle 
East;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  660.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  restricting  eUglbUity  for  burial  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  lns{jlar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 

H.  Res.  662.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  421;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  11079.   A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Angel 
AguUus  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Solomon  Agullus; 
to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
HJi.  11080.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Zammit;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  11081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rashida 
H.   Tejani;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KYROS: 
H.R.  11082.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948 
of  certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  sinking 
of  the  U.S.  fishing  vessel  Snoopy,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHEN: 
H.R.  11083.   A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Demi- 
trips  Exis;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  11084.   A   biU   for  the  reUef  of  Fran- 
cisco   Campos-Gonzales;    to   the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  11085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Go- 
mez Rafael  Pascual  and  his  wife,  Santa  Maria 
de  Pascual  Yolanda  del  Carmen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


Edacational  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  It  has  been 
the  custom  at  a  number  of  our  larger 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  recent 
years  to  grant  the  title  of  president  to 
men  who  have  been  prominent  In  busi- 
ness life,  or  to  businessmen  with  many 
contacts  In  the  affluent  world.  I  can  find 
no  fault  with  this  practice,  for  in  oiir  so- 
ciety it  behooves  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  businesses,  governmental  imlts, 
and  households  to  conduct  themselves  on 
the  soundest  financial  basis  possible. 

I  have  been  pleased,  however,  to  be  as- 
sociated with  a  university  which  has  de- 
cided— for  the  second  time  in  a  row — to 
choose  as  its  president  a  man  distin- 
guished as  an  educator.  I  am  pleased  as 
an  alumnus.  I  am  pleased  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
area  it  largely  serves.  And  I  am  pleased 
as  one  who  worked  long  and  hard  for 
that  institution  to  achieve  a  special  sta- 
tus. For  Temple  University  in  Philadel- 
phia has  truly  become  a  very  special 
place  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  my  com- 
ments at  this  time — to  get  back  to  the 
naming  of  a  new  president — is  the  an- 
noimcement  by  the  board  of  tnistees 
that  Dr.  Paul  R.  Anderson,  currently  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  has  been 
chosen  as  Temple  University's  new  pres- 
ident. 

Before  I  discuss  Dr.  Anderson's  back- 
ground, let  me  relate  some  of  the  univer- 
sity's drcumstances  leading  up  to  this 
appointment. 

Temple  University  is  in  every  sense  a 
large,  \irban  educational  center.  Like 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning,  its 
enrollment  since  World  War  U  has 
mushroomed.  It  currently  has  more  than 
35,000  students.  From  its  beginning  it 
has  served  largely  the  urban  student, 
the  commuter,  the  serious  and  academl- 
cally-niuided  offspring  of  families  which 
could  not  meet  the  price  tags  of  the  more 
prestigious  centers  of  learning. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  measure  of  its 
success  has  been  its  contributions  in  the 
form  of  distinguished  alumni  who  have 
become  leaders  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  communities. 

Despite  the  traditional  financial  prob- 
lems Temple  shared  with  other  oversized 
but  imderendowed  urban  universities 
some  years  ago,  it  decided,  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  the  university's  then-presi- 
dent— a  nationally  prominent  Republl- 
cant  by  the  way — that  even  more  than 
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its  need  for  new  sources  of  revenue 
it  needed  as  its  president  a  man  who 
imderstood  academic  problems.  The  man 
it  chose  from  its  own  staff  at  that  time 
is  the  man  who  now  will  retire  from 
that  post,  a  lifelong  educator,  Dr.  Mil- 
lard E.  Gladfelter. 

Under  an  educator's  reign,  the  imi- 
versity  grew  and  thrived,  too.  And  new 
concepts  were  worked  out — in  which  I 
was  proud  to  be  able  to  help — that  estab- 
lished a  formula  for  financial  existence 
in  Pennsylvania  not  only  for  Temple 
University,  but  for  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity as  well.  We  established  a  partner- 
sliip  of  private  and  governmental  fi- 
nancing to  allow  student  tuitions  to  be 
substantially  reduced.  Such  fine  insti- 
tutions as  Temple,  then  could  continue 
to  serve  thousands  of  students  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a 
higher  education.  Yet  the  integrity  and 
fiscal  structure  of  each  institution  could 
remain  unblemished. 

So  well  does  this  system  appear  to  be 
working,  and  so  well  has  the  University 
thrived  in  recent  years,  that  on  Dr. 
Gladfelter's  pending  reretlrement  the 
trustees  of  Temple  have  decided  they 
could  again  afford — indeed  they  could 
again  do  no  better — than  to  find  the  very 
best  man  to  head  the  imiversity.  Again 
they  reached  into  their  own  ranks  for  a 
distinguished  educator.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
someone  who  has  worked  with  Dr.  An- 
derson in  the  past,  I  assure  you  he  will 
be  neither  a  mere  fund  raiser  nor  an 
academic  figurehead. 

As  the  fifth  president  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Anderson  brings  a  record  of 
15  years  of  service  as  president  of  Chat- 
ham College  before  becoming  Temple's 
vice  president  for  academic  affairs  in 
1960. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  a  native  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  who  received  has  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
and  his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  He  also  did  post- 
graduate work  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

He  has  been  teaching  since  1928.  He 
taught  at  the  American  University  in 
Beirut,  MacMxirray  College,  Lake  Erie 
College,  OberUn,  Lawrence,  and  Chat- 
ham. He  has  visited  India  twice  as  a  UJS. 
State  Department  lecturer.  He  has  been 
a  special  consultant  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Dr.  Anderson  Is  a 
past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Foundation  of  In- 
dependent Colleges. 

Currently  he  is  a  trustee  of  Beaver  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Sciences.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Pliilosophical 
Association,  the  American  Association  of 


University  Professors,- and  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advaiicement  of 
Science. 

Most  of  all,  Paul  R.  Anderson  is  t 
warm  human  being  who  will  help  Temple 
University  prove  to  the  Nation  that  aca- 
demic excellence  is  thoroughly  com- 
patible with — can  pioner  and  initiate- 
such  Innovative  financial  flexibility  u 
partnerships  between  the  private  and 
governmental  segments  of  the  society  it 
serves. 
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Encore,  Judge  Friebolin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
exception  I  take  to  the  Plain  Dealer  edi- 
torial I  am  Inserting  in  today's  Record  is 
the  headline,  "Judge  Frielx)lin  Bows 
Out." 

Carl  Friebolin  Is,  Indeed,  leaving  the 
bench.  We  are  sorry  to  see  him  close  a 
career  which  has  demonstrated  his  ex- 
cellence as  one  of  the  Nations  greatest 
authorities  on  bankruptcy  law.  Over 
half  a  century  of  achievement  In  his 
field,  however,  more  than  entitles  him  to 
rest  on  his  laurels. 

What  Is  not  acceptable  to  those  of  us 
who  esteem  him  as  a  good  friend  and 
companion  and  a  great  wit  Is  the  in- 
ference that  he  Is  "lx)wlng  out."  Noth- 
ing can  persuade  us  that  the  judge  will 
bow  out  as  Cleveland's  master  of  satin 
and  delightful  deflator  of  egos.  He  has 
been  a  much  needed  leavening  in  our 
community,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
political  give  and  take,  keeping  us  all  on 
the  qui  vlve  against  pomposity  or 
pretension. 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed  his  high 
humor  for  many  years,  I  endorse  the 
contents  of  the  editorial  wliich  follows, 
and  underscore  it  with  an,  "Encore, 
Judge  Friebolin,"  of  my  own.  I  hope 
that  his  new  leisure  will  permit  him  to 
do  some  writing,  so  that  he  can  perma- 
nently share  with  us  his  wit  and  wisdom. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JiTDGS   Priebolin    Bows   Out 
Retirement  of  Carl  D.  Priebolin  1b  »  "^ 
note   In   a   career  that   produced  so  modi 
laughter  for  so  many  generations  ot  Cle* 
landers. 

Por  nearly  50  years,  Judge  Priebolin  h« 
been  known  aa  the  city's  resident  wit  and  1* 
quips  stabbed  into  tough  political  hides  wlilh 
audiences  rocked  In  high  glee. 

The  veteran  federal  referee  In  bankruirtj 
la  not  much  of  a  penman  In  the  *>*•  * 
legibility  but  between  the  years  of  1917  lai 
1966  he  wrote  48  City  Club  Anvil  Revue*.  »a 


one  s  masterful  Job  of  deflating  notables  of 
the  stuffed  shirt  variety. 

Satire  Is  his  forte  and  hl«  peppering  guns 
nked  the  political  and  business  communities 
with  a  devastating  fire  power  that  never 
strayed  from  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

Hs  targets  remain  his  warmest  friends. 

Frlebolln's  native  sklU  as  a  fashioner  of 
witty  Unee  has  overshadowed  his  reputation 
u  one  of  the  nation's  nimblest  legal  minds. 

Early  In  his  51 -year  career  as  a  referee,  he 
became  a  national  authority  on  bailkruptcy 
l»w  and  taught  a  course  on  the  subject  &t 
Western  Reserve  University. 

As  he  prepares  to  close  out  this  brilliant 
career,  we  salute  him  aa  a  faithful  and  re- 
markable servant  of  hla  government  and  as  a 
nlued  personality  whose  observations,  we 
hope,  will  continue  to  titillate  the  commu- 
nis for  many  years  to  come. 
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Another  Round  for  Otepka 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  IDAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Otto 
Otepka  is  finally  getting  a  hearing  on 
the  charges  leveled  against  him  by  the 
State  Department.  Because  of  the  con- 
tinuing interest  in  this  matter  by  many 
Ifcmbers  of  Congress,  I  caU  to  my  col- 
laagues*  attention  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Otepka  case  by  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  of  June  8. 

ITie  editorial  foUows:  1 

Another  Round  roa  Otepka 

After  43  months,  Mr.  Otto  Otepka  got  hla 
<^  Tuesday  to  defend  himself  against 
«««|BM  of  "conduct  unbecoming  a  Stat* 
DjPHtoent  ofBcer."  But  with  a  catch-  His 
i«Bf  before  a  department  panel  Is  belnir 
■Mnrted  in  secret. 

«H>ka  was  fired  Nov.  5.  1963.  from  hla 
PW  •  chief  of  the  evaluations  division  of 
ai  department's  office  of  security.  Shortly 
ZS!T;  X  "^^  rehire  and  given  a  Job 
«Wtt«  the  Congressional  Record  In  a  Powrv 
Wtomcublcle  at  $20,436  a  year,  pend^l 

2^^^J^   the    event,   leading   up   to   his 

0*^  insisted  that  full  security  pro- 
wtog.  should  be  foUowed  in  apprising 
Z^  or  such  prize  State  Department 

^Stewart    Service.    Back    in    1961,    for 

J^ent  employees  who  had  derogauw^ 
W«^tlon  in  their  fliee  because  of^^ 
^or  sexual  Involvements.  He  was  so 
«««tlous  and  impartial  In  his  work,  re- 
«5^t^t  h     Pt'^'^ael  records  around  the 

,>|»«TOlt  his  superiors  bugged  his  phone, 
tZiL"  ,  ^^  *°**  flne-toothed  his 
^^^^"^^^^^  *'"^-  Concerned 
jT^««7ings-on  of  certain  persons  in 

WS^";,°3^J^  ^^'  to  "^«  senate 
;;j^^[Securtty  Subcommittee.  He  named 

Sum  to  ^"^  pertinent  data.  Otepka  was 
SKi^.  ^"^if  •  ''^  *^«  "°lt«l  State- 
la  th.^',  ^  '^^^*  "^  persons  employed 
nT  » t^^r^*.  ;  •  •  to  Petltlon'^C^ 
**  «  nr.^J^^'^*'  information  to  either 
»«i«  tiwS!^^  or  to  any  committee  oc 

SSW^;,  ^"*  '^t^P'^*  Kot  the  pink  slip. 
CS^i^',**^**  Of  i^  superior,  we^ 
— -«» When  they  were  caught  lying  m  the 


case,  but  have  been  transferred  to  other 
high -paying  government  poets.  Otepka  who 
pute  truth  and  loyalty  to  hla  country  before 
his  loyalty  to  the  State  Department,  hired 
a  lawyer  and  kept  demanding  me  right  to  be 
heard.  Now  that  he  has  his  chanoef  th^de! 
partment  has  ruled  that  secrecy  must  cloak 
the  current  proceedings  for  "protection  of 
the  employee-  and  because  classified  docu- 
ments wlU  be  introduced  during  the  testi- 
mony. In  this  case.  Otepka  doesn't  want  to 
be  protected,"  and  aU  the  documents  have 
been  made  public  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee. 

The  State  Department's  vendetu  against 
Otepka  constitutes  a  challenge  by  thewcecu- 
tlve  branch  to  every  committee  of  Congress 
that  seeks  Information  from  public  servant* 
employed  by  the  taxpayers.  If  the  depart- 
ment panel  upholds  Otepka's  dlscharRe 
Otepka  says  he  will  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  then,  if  necessarv 
to  the  Pederal  courts.  Only  there.  In  the 
court*,  would  he  get  a  chance  to  air  pub- 
licly how  far  the  State  Department  has  gone 
toward  wrapping  Itself  In  Immumty 
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Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
have  wnters  so  brUliantly  analyzed  the 

^^^^""^"^  ^''■^^  °^  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East  in  the  manner  in  which 
writer  Emmet  John  Hughes  clearly  does 
m  the  following  article.  All  of  us  have 
read  and  heard  much  about  both  sub- 
jects but  few  have  reduced  the  vast 
amount  of  Information  on  both  to  such 
a  concise,  intelligent  comparison. 

I  can  think  of  few  instances  In  which 
«)  broad  and  detailed  a  subject  matter 
has  been  boiled  down  to  such  a  ready 
and  readable  summary.  I  commend  his 
coinparison  of  the  two  struggles  to  every- 
one s  attention:  ^ 

A  MroDLED  Taue  or  Two  Waks 

M.'^f  ^^°^  Israel's  lightning  victory  in  the 
Middle  East  did  more  than  lay  brutally  bare 
the  incapacity  of  Arab  generals  to  gra^p  the 
nature  of  modem  war.  The  same  bolt  of  light 
lasted  long  enought  to  make  dismayingly 
Clear  the  inability  of  many  American  leadlrs 
to  grasp  the  nature  of  modem  politics  Por 
as  passionate  debate  began  to  bracket  the 
fates  Of  Israel  and  Vietnam,  the  babel  tended 
to  betray,  on  many  sides,  narrowness  of  per- 
spective and  confusion  of  principles 

-The  liberal  critics  of  the  Johnson  Adminls- 
tratlon-whether  appalled  by  Israel's  perU 
or  exhilarated  by  its  triumph-got  them- 
selves snarled  in  various  troubleT^On  toe 
eve  Of  war.  the  gifted  historian.  Barbara 
^H^'"r;vf°".?'^^'*  ^^^'^  *^«  ™ost  steely  OOP 
^rtrtn  ^i  "'*.^-^-  ^  «^«  ^*"ed  It-  '-futUe 
fiddling-  and  ridiculed  the  Security  Council 

^.>ft''^'"^L^""'"  ^"*  ^'**^»°  »  «ere  fort- 
night, only  the  Arabs  were  picking  up  that 
bitter  lament.  And  in  the  wake  of  wi-.  the 
h^^  7,"!f' "^*  "^'"^"^  °^  The  New  Repub! 
nen^^.''^  **  V^^  °^  exaltation  that  hn- 
pelled  them  to  haU  Israeli  victory  for  having 
•changed  the  world  balance  of  power  mwf 

rn?i  T;  ^  ^"^  astonishingly  reported  "the 
ruin  of  Soviet  prestige  in  the  Middle  East 
and  everywhere  else." 


hJni  ^  *"f *"  ''''"'^  °^  judgment  paled 
beside  the  attempt  of  Washington  to  con- 

f^"^^  til..'"""  °'  '"*  ^'*"'^°i  ^  by  equat- 
ing It  with  the  struggle  of  Israel.  The  Ad- 
ministration apologists  argued  that  any  clU- 

fm.»,  "°^  ^"^  ^-^^  ""'°°  to  support  a  po. 
UUcal  commitment  In  the  Middle  East  had  to 
recognize  the  same  obligation  as  binding  in 
the  Par  East.  But  the  historic  natuitw  of  th« 
two  confiicts  bear  as  much  simUariS  o? 
^?^-  "„^^°^  "Id  jungle.  And  since  the 
analogy  reflects  such  blurred  official  thought. 
Its  most  obvious  errors  need  noting 

AT^LI^*  ®*t,**  ?  ^™*'  '^  »  unique  phenom- 
enon-squally by  the  terms  of  ancfent  hls- 

^^««f  '^k'**'''  ^'^^-  "  ^  been  bom 
Of  massive  human  tragedy  defying  all  com- 
parison. It«  land  populated  and  its  me 
guarded  by  men  from  100  nations.  It  stands 
as  a  triumph  of  moral  unity  and  ooUtlcal 
ILTlH>,^^  'Vh"'^  reckoning,  no  ^S 
r^n^,o  .  ^^Z"^^'^  '"^y  °«"  •'"Cl^  .tunning 

X/ff,.  *°,  ?*  '^^'^'^^  a'^d  prtmltlvTpo: 
lltlcal  life  of  South  Vietnam. 

rJt^7^^^  root  natures  of  the  VS.  commit- 
ments In  the  two  arenas  sharply  differ  The 
bond  to  Israel  Is  essentlaUy  moral.  By  «t 
criterion  of  strict  self-lnter«rt,  the  overriding 
V.S.  concern  would  be  for  the  Arab  land« 
Where  VS.  oU  companies  have  lnvesUKlTl5 
billion.  By  contrast,  the  commitment  to  tte 
struggle  in  Vletam  has  been  overwhelmln^y 
a  calculation  of  self-interest:  the  oontaS- 
ment  of  Chinese  power.  ooniam- 

inl  ^  J,?™  ^'^  commitments  of  match- 
ing weight  and  logical  affinity,  the  two  in- 
volvements could  be  at  deadly  odL    It  hw 

VZ'^lVTXr  r"^""^  '^  "^  Critic.^ 
the  war  in  Vietnam  could  drain  the  U.S  of 
power  to  act  in  another  ai«na  And  the 
validity  Of  this  fear  may  be  jidg^by  I 
grim   imagining  of   the  event.   «theLt 

militant  and  the  Israelis  far  less. 

4.  There  are  vast  quantitative  distinction* 
between  the  two  warti,  both  milltarUy  ^ 
eoonomlcally.  The  total  Israeli  casuLttee  i^ 
routing  all  Arab  armies  barely  totaled  l^oSS 
—ahnost  exacUy  the  lossee  suffered  by  VS 

years.  Israel  has  received  help  from  abroad 
generally  considered  quite  huge;  some  M 
b  on  from  worldwide  JewTy  and  some  $16 
bllUon  in  VS.  aid.  These  sums  cov^'tie 
years  since  World  War  H.  They  are  matched 
mon'S*        •  ''•®-  •^'^^.  ^  Vletnaml^ 

«im„7^*  *''°  l^""^  '^"^^  utterly  ^  teana  of 
simple  eoverelgnty-lts  exercise  and  It.  d^ 

Its    sovereignty,     within     and     beyoii     i^ 

to  buUdtoTie  sovereignty  where  no^lw! 
ever  existed.  With  dazzling  irony  one^w^ 
ful  journalistic  apologist  f^U.S^S^*^ 

A^^r^u""^  ^P°^^  *  "^*  lesso^^^t^ 
Arab  debacle  thus:  "No  amount  of  forei™ 
hardware  can  make  a  mUltarv  victor  of  « 
?he'^„'t''*J""'^  effectlvel^S^^p  "Li 
lf,.,^n*°  '^''-  ^"^'^  *  depletion  of  Rim- 
slan  failure  In  Egypt  reads  like  a%rec^ 
warning  to  American  fantasy  in  Vlet^ 

6.  There  could  scarcely  be  clearer  difference 
beureen  the  regions  In  which  Israel  and  Vie?! 
a^S^'^V'  "^^'^  '"t"^-  "  ^  an  axiom 
dlm^L^"^^  *^**  P*^«  ^  ^^'^  Middled 
demands  reconclUatlon  between  the  2.5  mt 

mmd^A  ^^  ^'^  surrounding  mass  oFso 
vtPtnJi.,  ^-  °"*  ^^^  American  dream  tor 
\tetnarn  approaches  the  dramatic  opposlt" 
a  kind  of  little  Israel  with  «*  capUa!  in 
SiUgon,  a  people  of  some  16  mlUlon,  stoically 
bordfrs^   ^h«    800    Chinese   mllUoV  on   lU 

rt»I^^^*  confusions  of  thought  are  not  aca- 
?^l  .^'^^■^"ons.  A  government  that 
^^A^  a  disorderly  way  can  only  likewise 
act.  And  if  two  such  arena,  of  historic 
danger  stay  muddled  in  Its  mind.  It  can  per- 
form with  wisdom  in  neither      '  "  "^^  P*' 
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HIGHUGHTS  | 

Senate  continued  on  proposed  censure  of  Senator  Dodd,  rejecting  a  substitute 

proposal.  f  '  \^\ 

House  passed  bill  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  8556-S  8627 
Bills  Introduced:  Seven  bills  were  introduced,  as  fol- 
lows: S.  I977-I983.  Pagtt  S  8557-S  8558 

Bills  Referred:  Eight  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  Pa9«  S8529 

Bill  Rereferred:  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
was  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  S.  1971, 
to  authorize  loans  to  certain  cooperatives  serving  farm- 
ers and  rural  residents,  and  the  bill  was  then  referred 
to  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.      | 

Page  S  8562 

Censure  Resolution:  Senate  continued  its  considera- 
tion of  S.  Res.  112,  recommending  censure  of  Senator 
Dodd,  rejecting  by  2  yeas  to  92  nays.  Long  of  Louisiana 
amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  for  the  reso- 
lution. Senator  Dodd  was  excused  from  voting  on  this 

substitute.  Pages  S  8530-S  8556 

Railway  Labor  Dispute:  Senate  disagreed  with  House 
amendment  to  S.J.  Res.  8i,  providing  for  settlement  of 
the  labor  dispute  between  certain  railways  and  certain 
of  their  employees,  asked  for  conference  with  House, 
and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators  Yarborough,  Morse, 
Randolph,  Pell,  Nelson,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Wil- 
liams  of   New   Jersey,   Javits,   Prouty,   Fannin,    and 

GriflBn.  Poge  S  8563 

Gold  Certificates:  S.  1983,  to  remove  gold  coverage 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  was  introduced  today  and 
was  referred  to  Committee  on  Finance,  order  being  en- 
tered that  when  the  bill  is  reported  by  that  committee  it 
then  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  pioge  S856i 

Nominations:  Senate  received  nomination  of  Benja- 
min H.  Oehlert,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Ambassador  to 

D512 


Pakistan;  and  numerous  Public  Health  Service  nomi- 
nations. Poge  $  8621 
Quorum  Calls:  Four  quorum  calls  were  taken  today. 

Page*  S  8530,  S8531,  S  8538,  S  85N 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 

Page  S  8SSi 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  lo  a.m.  and,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Representative 
Younger,  recessed  at  6:03  p.m.  until  noon  Thursday, 
June  22,  when  it  will  continue  consideration  of  S.  Res. 
112,  recommending  censure  of  Senator  Dodd. 

Page  S  1637 

Committee  Meeting: 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

SOaAL  SCIENCES  | 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Goverrunent  Research  continued  its  hearings  on 
S.  836,  to  create  a  National  Foundation  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  with  testimony  from  Dr.  Wex  S.  Malone, 
president.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools; 
Gwendolen  M.  Carter,  Northwestern  University;  Dean 
Louis  Pollack,  Yale  University  Law  School;  Stewart  P. 
Blake,  Stanford  Research  Institut^  Menlo  Park,  Calif.; 
Richard  Carrigan,  legislative  con^ltant.  National  Edu- 
cation Association;  and  Vincent  Davis,  University  of 
Denver. 
Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  June  27. 

COMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:  Coramit- 
tee,  in  executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported 
S.  271,  to  provide  additional  group  life  insurance  fof 
Government  employees  (amended);  S.  1028,  extending 
certain  benefits  to  employees  of  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service;  and  270  postmaster 
nominations. 


TedTatet 


EXTENSION  OP  REKfARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or    TCXAS 

Dl  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESEa^TATIVES 

Wednesdag,  June  21,  19t7 

ib.  TEAOUE  Of  Texaa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
)  yean  ago  thla  month  a  tall,  rugged, 
pgiposeful  young  man,  who  was  to  dl- 
net  an  NBC  docimientary  on  Congress, 
itnde  Into  mr  office  and  I  met  Ted  Tates 
{orthe  first  time.  That  was  the  beginning 
cloatot  my  most  cherished  friendships. 

I  have  lost  that  cherished  friend.  I  find 
ttak  %  very  h&rd  fact  to  accept.  On  the 
itj  war  broke  out  In  the  Middle  East 
TM  Tates  was  killed  by  machlnegun  fire 
In  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  on  the 
pound  producing  another  of  his  fine 
documentaries.  The  burst  of  gimflre  that 
took  the  Ufe  of  Ted  Yates  snuffed  out  the 
nfe  of  a  brilliant  yoimg  Journalist,  tele- 
TUan  producer,  and  director. 

Ted  Yates  was  a  young  man  when  he 
died.  This  in  Itself  is  a  tragedy.  Ted  was 
one  of  the  finest  young  men  I  have  ever 
known.  It  not  only  was  a  pleasure  to  be 
In  bit  company,  but  an  education  as  well. 
He  was  a  professional  newsman-histo- 
ilan,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and 
I  k)yal  friend.  Many  will  mourn  his 
death,  but  none  more  than  my  family, 
By  staff  and  myself. 

TM  died  i>erformlng  a  truly  profes- 
taal  job  as  a  news  reporter.  According 
te  hit  associate  prodiKser,  Bob  Rogers, 
TM  and  his  crew  of  four,  including  Bob, 
bid  been  filming  the  fighting  from  a  hni, 
Int  abandoned  the  hill  and  the  camera 
when  fighting  became  too  fierce.  They 
•we  seeking  cover  when,  according  to 
Bob  Rogers,  someone  sought  them  out 
tad  machinegimned  them,  killing  Ted. 
R  am  only  be  assumed  that  Ted's  as- 
•Oant  thought  the  cameras  were  weap- 
ons tod  the  crew  enemy  soldiers.  I  point 
oat  tbese  facts  because  it  would  grieve 
■e  and  others  who  knew  and  respected 
™.  If  the  last  report  about  Ted  made 
1™  M>pear  to  be  a  foolish  man  Instead 
ot  the  competent  individual  he  was.  Ted's 
wurage  does  not  need  to  be  proved. 

Ted  Yates  was  the  most  dedicated  man 
wtouth  In  Journalism  that  I  have  ever 
™wn.  It  is  Impossible  to  report  combat 
nwn  any  place  except  in  the  midst  of 
jwibat,  and  that  Is  where  Ted  was,  try- 
nito  give  the  people  the  truth.  Some 
wtei  may  be  content  to  sit  back  In  a 
Jw«  and  report  what  someone  else  tells 
wem^  but  Ted  had  to  be  an  "eyewitness" 
"What  he  reported,  and  because  of  this 
**M  the  epitome  of  Journalistic  excel- 
«et  Would  that  we  had  more  like  him 
nan  fields. 

Many  others  have  put  their  thoughts 
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Into  words  and  have  paid  tribute  to  the 
imlque  qualities  of  courage  and  bravery 
of  Ted  Yates.  Out  of  my  admiration,  re- 
spect and  affection  for  Ted,  I  submit 
these  tributes  by  his  colleagues,  and  other 
stories  of  his  life,  as  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us,  no  matter  what  our  particular 
pursuits. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
[Prom  tbe  Wasblngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  7.  19671 
Tb>  Yatks 

Sir:  IT  as  S00U7  Heston  likea  to  say,  thJa 
to  tti«  age  of  the  reporter,  then  Ted  Yatea 
added  a  new  dimension  and  dtottnctlon  to 
his  profeeslon  and  to  hJe  Umee. 

In  the  broadeart  and  beet  sense  of  that  word, 
he  was  a  reporter.  But  be  was  also  a  pro- 
ducer, an  editor,  a  world  traveler,  and  ad- 
venturer. He  detilt  In  tbe  new  joumaUstle 
medium — television — and  bis  efforts  were 
seen  and  appreciated  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Ted  Yates  of  NBC  died  covering  tbe  Middle 
Bast  crisis.  Tbe  obituary  writers  can  teU 
about  the  formal  aapecte  oi  his  career,  at 
the  shows  be  produced,  the  awards  he  won, 
and  of  bis  wife  and  three  children.  Hia 
friends  can  fill  In  tbe  more  personal  side,  if 
they  wish.  I  can  only  tell  you,  as  azMther 
reporter,  what  a  superb  prof eeslonal  be  was. 

Ted  Yates  had  one  great  quality  which 
never  goes  out  o(  sityle  In  tbe  news  buslneas. 
He  had  enthusiasm.  ITnllke  some  ot  bis  leas 
talented  ooUeaguee.  be  did  not  affect  a  cyni- 
cal air.  He  loved  bis  work,  and  be  never  was 
too  blase  or  too  sopbl«Ucated  to  lei  oiher 
people  know  that  be  was  mjoylng  bis  life. 

In  tbe  old  days,  tbs  greaX  "stars" — tbe 
Richard  Harding  Devises  and  the  Edwin  C 
Hills — wore  fancy  clothes  ordered  at  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch  when  ttaey  went  to  war. 
They  often  wore  spats  when  ooverlng  a 
domestic  event.  Ted  Yatea,  when  X  last  saw 
blm  covering  a  war,  was  wearing  a  sports 
shirt. 

It  is  a  vivid  memory :  Yates,  standing  In  tbe 
darkened  lobby  of  the  Embajador  Hottf  In 
Santo  Domingo  In  the  spring  of  1966,  holding 
a  notebook  In  bis  hand,  and  telling  a  circle 
of  feUow  correspondents  about  what  had  Just 
happened. 

Two  colleagues,  Al  Biirt  and  Doug  Kennedy 
of  the  Miami  Hnald,  had  been  shot  acci- 
dentally by  American  Marlnee  that  day. 
TypicaUy,  Yates  bad  been  tbe  first  to  reach 
the  wounded  pair.  Before  be  was  carried  off, 
Burt  passed  on  bis  notebook  to  Yates.  He 
hoped  Yates  might  be  able  to  file  for  him: 
he  knew  he  was  putting  his  material  In  the 
right  hands. 

Tates,  as  was  his  fashion,  generously  filled 
In  the  other  reporters  on  what  bad  happened. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  work  of  cover- 
ing tbe  war,  and  taking  more  risks. 

Prom  Santo  Domingo  be  went  on  to  Sai- 
gon, and  finally — and  naturally — to  the 
Middle  East. 

The  first  reports  yesterday  said  he  had 
been  wounded  by  a  mortar  sheU.  To  those 
who  knew  blm.  that  seemed  all  too  possible. 
The  last — and  final — ^report  was  different: 
he  had  been  hit  by  machine  gun  fire.  That 
was  even  mors  typical  at  Ted  Yates.  He  was 
always  the  closest  one  could  get  to  the 
action. 

Hatnes  Johnson. 


[From  the  Waahlngton    (D.C.)    Poet,  June 

7.  1967] 
TV  PaoDCCsa  Tsd  Yates,  S6,  Debs  or  Wottniw 

IN    MrPKABT 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

Television  produou'- reporter  Ted  Yatea,  86, 
died  yesterday,  tbe  first  electronic  Journalist 
ktUed  In  the  Arab-Israeli  War. 

The  Associated  Press  reported  tbaA  Mr. 
Yates,  whose  Washington  home  Is  at  S300 
Highland  pL  nw.,  was  wormded  in  tbe  bead 
by  machlnegun  fire  on  Monday,  moaa.  after 
the  fighting  began.  He  was  Juart  Inside  tbe 
lobby  of  tbe  Intercontinental  Hotel  In  the 
Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem  when  a  traxst 
of  machlnegun  fire  hit  the  hoteL 

Others  dived  to  the  ground  but  Mr.  Tatea 
remained  standing  to  watch,  bis  colleagues 
said. 

Three  employes  of  the  botti  carried  Mtw 
Inside  tbe  buUdlng.  "Their  act  of  mercy," 
P«utere  reported,  "was  at  considerable  danger 
to  themselves." 

He  died  yesterday  in  a  government  hoapltal 
In  the  Jordanian  sector  at  Jerusalem. 

ill.  Yates  had  gone  to  tbe  Middle  East 
with  f  film  and  sound  crew  two  weeks  ago 
to  prepare  a  three-pctft  documentary.  He 
had  gone  to  the  Jordanian  sector  of  Jmisa- 
lem  as  soon  as  fighting  began  Monday. 

Mr.  Yates  had  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
bold,  fearless  reporter.  He  bad  wini^  com- 
bat In  the  Congo,  Vietnam  and  with  gtieirU- 
las  In  South  America.  He  bad  ridden  In  the 
back  seat  of  a  fighter  plane  attacking  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  TraU  and  bad  been  stoned  by 
rioters  in  Java. 

He  won  tbe  Overseas  Frees  Club's  Id  Stout 
Award  for  reporting  tlM  troubles  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  In  1965  won  tbe  George  Polk 
Award  for  repc»11ng  oa  Vietnam.  The  UJ3. 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  cboae  Mm 
"one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
the  year"  in  1963. 

Mr.  Yateal  wife,  tbe  former  Mary  CMberg 
of  La  Croeee,  Wis.,  attempted  to  fly  to  hla 
bedside.  She  got  as  far  as  Athens  when  she 
was  Informed  of  her  husband^  death.  Visas 
for  entry  Into  the  war- torn  Middle  Bast  have 
been  canceled. 

Mr.  Yates  often  said  that  a  broken  neck 
turned  him  into  a  reporter.  He  was  working 
as  a  professional  rodeo  rider  In  the  summer 
In  Wyoming  when  be  was  18.  "If  I  badnt 
broken  my  neck,"  he  would  say  with  a  smile. 
"Td  BtUl  be  a  rodeo  rider." 

He  was  bom,  Oct.  1,  1930.  In  Sheridan. 
Wyo.  His  father,  Frederick,  was  a  stockbroker, 
publisher  and  rancher.  His  mothtf,  Haydle 
Eamea  Yates,  was  one  ot  tbe  New  Yorker's 
first  editors  and  author  of  a  best  seller,  "70 
Miles  From  a  Lemon."  Both  are  dead. 

Mr.  Yates  spent  a  year  at  tbe  University 
of  Virginia  before  he  began  working  for  a 
weekly  newBp>at>er  In  Florida.  He  leiuned 
about  television  as  a  handyman  for  "New 
York  Close-Up  With  Tex  and  Jinx"  (Mc- 
Crary). 

He  was  a  Marine  combat  correspondent  In 
the  Korean  War. 

Mr.  Yates  created  TVs  first  "tough  Inter- 
view" program,  "Night  Beat,"  with  Mike  Wal- 
lace and  produced  Dr.  Albert  Burke's  "A  Way 
of  Thinking."  He  ooUaberated  with  Ben 
Hecht  on  a  Broadway  musical,  "Underworld" 
and  worked  with  Hecht  In  HoUywood. 

He  settled  in  Washington  In  1061  as  a  pn>- 
ducer  of  "David  Brlnkley's  Journal."  which 
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won  two  Emmy  Awards  and  a  Peabcxly 
Award. 

The  dlsOnctlTe  Yates  docoimentary,  for 
which  he  waa  producer-director-reporter- 
narrator  and  oo-autbor,  began  about  four 
years  ago.  He  developed  a  style,  one  critic 
wrote,  "that  sheared  away  the  middle-age 
paunch  of  predictable  and  bland  documen- 
tary tboaght." 

His  full  name,  which  he  never  used,  was 
Frederick  Langdon  Tates.  He  and  Mrs.  Yates 
had  three  sons — Eames  Haxollton,  10;  Fred- 
erick Langdon,  8;  and  Angus  Forbes,  6. 

Yates:    A  Strpsas  TV  Rzpobteh 
(By  Bemle  Harrison) 

Too  many  news-docxunentarlee  are  for- 
gotten a  few  days  after  rlewlng.  Noit  so  tlie 
Btkoiws  of  Ted  Yates,  the  supert>  NBC  reporter 
wbo  died  yesterday  of  wounds  suffered  while 
coTerlng  the  war  In  Jerusalem.  I  spUU  re- 
menaber  scenes,  vividly,  frotn  a  half-dozen 
of  his  various  projects,  which  took  him  from 
Santo  Domingo,  to  the  Jungles  of  Guaitemalii, 
Vietnam,  the  Congo,  and  wherever  there  was 
a  story  that  had  t»  be  covered. 

I  stlU  see  that  French  planter  In  his  spe- 
cial on  the  Congo,  sadly  comteniplatlng  ttie 
poignant  welcome  of  the  natives,  his  former 
workers,  on  hla  return  to  his  ruined  planta- 
tion In  the  Interior.  Yates  could  not  have  Im- 
proved cm  the  casting  had  he  used  Jean 
Oabln  ficr  the  rale.  The  tragedy  of  the  Con- 
go, "Victim  of  Independence,"  was  perfectly 
lUustratted. 

Did  you  see  his  show  on  "Laoe:  The  For- 
gotten War?"  Yates  took  the  viewers  to  a 
building  where  the  Communist  troope  at  the 
PKttieit  liSo  were  permitted  to  live.  When  It 
came  to  taking  a  cloeer  look  a*  the  enclave 
it  WM  Yates  who  went  out  to  engage  the 
sddlen  in  talk: 

"Bow  do  you  do?  Ca  va?  Do  you  speak 
EngUah?  No  paries  Anglais?  Are  you  a  Pathet 
Lao  eoildler?  What  we're  trying  to  do,  you  see. 
Is  show  the  American  public '.  .  .  get  a  good 
look  at  the  enemy.  And  I  thought  perhaps 
you'd  ootne  out  here  and  pose  for  our  camera. 
Do  you  speak  Sngllsh,  my  friend?" 

(Tates  was  before  the  gate  of  Hie  com- 
pound in  Vientiane,  angry  Communist 
guards  shaking  weapons  tX  him  ) 

"I  just  wanted  to  take  scnne  pictures  .  .  . 
for  American  television,"  he  continued.  "Let 
them  see  the  Pathet  Lao  soldier.  The  point 
that  we're  trying  to  make  here  Is  that  this 
is  a  Pathet  Lao.  These  are  our  enemies  and 
they  have  in  ttie  last  year  killed  14,000  Lao- 
Uan  BoldlNs  and  dvlllana.  They've  pracU- 
oaUy  cut  the  country  In  half.  They  have,  In 
addition  to  all  that  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  sorry  rlg^t. 
They  have  turned  the  Ho  Cbl  M1ti1i  Trail, 
With  the  htip  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar soldlerB  Into  a  boulevard,  but,  nonethe- 
less, they  enjoy  the  cc»nparatlve  security  at 
these  buildings  .  .  .  Okay?  What's  wrong?  .  . . 
Oan't  we  . . ." 

(A  Pathet  Lao  commissar  grabbed  a  sen- 
try's tlfle  and  pointed  It  at  him.) 

In  his  report  from  Indonesia  (TThe 
Troubled  Victory,"  Feb.  19  last) ,  Yates  went 
to  film  the  plight  of  the  7,000  Chinese  who — 
to  i8«vent  their  slaughter  by  antl-Commu- 
nlsts — ^were  packed  into  makeshift  camps. 
They  reacted  strongly. 

"You  can  hear  they  arent  very  friendly," 
Yates  reported.  "They  are  very  short  of  food. 
Their  cry,  as  you  c&n  hear,  is  'g&njang  Amer- 
ican— ganjang  neocollm,'  which  means  cnisb 
America,  crush  the  neocolonlallsts.  Watch 
out,  Julie,  here  come  the  rocks.  They  are 
throwing  rocks  at  us  here.  Tlvere  are  five 
other  camps  like  this  one  .  .  .  What  was 
that?  The  Kntrles  firing  their  rifles  over  Xb» 
heads  o<  these  people  to  keep  them  sup- 
pressed. Tbs  peofde  are  beginning  to  get  out 
of  hand  .  .  ." 

It  may  seem,  from  all  of  this,  that  Yates 
•pent  most  of  his  time  In  the  no-man's-land 
of  trouble  and  tension.  Lately,  he  had  been. 
But    there   were   other   doctmientarles,   like 


"The  Journals  of  Lewis  and  Clark,"  two  years 
ago.  in  which  Yates  traced  the  historic  path 
of  the  explorers  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pacific. 
He  did  a  fine  job  on  the  unenviable  task  of 
picturing  (with  David  Brinkley)  the  plight 
of  Congress  trying  to  do  a  job  in  an  elec- 
tronic age  with  horse-and-buggy  manage- 
ment methods  and  techniques.  By  concen- 
trating on  the  activities  of  one  congressnmn, 
vetMun  Democrat  Olln  Earl  Teague,  of  Texas, 
with  an  admirably  varied  selection  of  reveal- 
ing pictures,  the  point  was  brUllantly  made. 
This  was  not  Yates'  first  association  with 
Brtnkley.  of  course.  When  Yates,  who  had 
worked  with  Mike  Wallace,  now  with  CBS, 
to  develop  the  popular  "Night  Beat"  Inter- 
view series,  came  to  NBC,  he  went  to  work 
with  Brinkley  on  the  latter's  short-lived  but 
still  remembered  "Journal."  I  still  remem- 
ber that  flJBt  show  of  theirs;  the  camera 
photographed  a  variety  of  abandoned  autoe 
and  junk  yards  across  the  country  while  a 
band  played  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

DRAWN  BT  GTTNFIRE 

Because  Yates  office  was  here,  I  got  a 
chance  to  know  Ted  and  discuss  his  shows, 
generally  after  a  screening.  It  would  be  easy 
to  go  along  with  his  biography,  which  in- 
cludes the  line  that  "Yates  is  drawn  to  the 
sound  of  gunfire — anywhere  in  the  world," 
but  somehow  that  rings  wrong.  He  waa 
young.  36,  intelligent,  filled  with  Best  for 
what  be  was  doing.  He  had  grown  up  with 
the  medium,  learned  what  It  could  do,  and 
how  to  do  It,  and  he  set  out  to  report  those 
stories  that  he  felt  had  to  be  reported — on 
the  scene. 

Several  of  his  colleagues  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  going  on  this  latest  assignment. 
There  may  have  been  a  touch  of  the  Heming- 
way mystique  In  bis  confidence — and  ours — 
that  he  would  return  with  the  story. 

AHEAD  OP  NEWS 

One  of  hla  colleagues,  NBC  producer  Stuart 
Schulberg,  aald  yesterday  he  would  ask  the 
TV  Directors'  Guild  to  establish  a  memorial 
award  In  hla  honor — for  the  kind  of  repco-ting 
he  did  BO  well.  Oddly  enough.  Yates — after 
a  good  start  (an  Emmy  for  "Night  Beat." 
plus  a  Robert  Sherwood  award)  in  the  award- 
collecting  category  seemed  to  be  overlooked 
when  judging  time  came.  One  reason  for 
this,  I  think,  was  that  many  of  hla  docu- 
mentaries were  ahead  of  the  news  and  wve 
followed,  later,  by  controversies,  as  In  the 
case  of  his  report  from  Central  America  on 
"The  Science  of  Spying." 

I  remember — once — snapping  at  an  awards 
list  and  writing  that  they  should  have  given 
Yates  the  awards,  closed  the  nominations, 
and  gone  home. 

What  might  be  even  better,  than  an  award, 
would  be  a  book  about  the  Yates  career  and 
shows,  with  plenty  of  pictures  and  quotes. 
He  waa  one  of  the  first  of  the  TV  reporters, 
and  he  will  be  remembered. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
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Mr.  CEDOERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cen- 
tral Michigan  University  la  celebrating 
Its  75th  anniversary  thia  year.  Senator 
RoBEKT  P.  GRifTTN,  a  distinguished  alum- 
nus of  this  great  Institution,  delivered 
the  commencement  address. 

I  commend  this  excellent  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress: 


Wherx  Do  Wx  Grow  From  Here? 

President  Fovst,  distinguished  officials  and 
guests  of  the  University,  members  of  the 
faculty,  graduates  of  this  1967  class  ana 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

As  a  proud  son  of  this  University — and  u 

the   husband   of   one   of   its   daughters let 

me  say  that  no  honor  could  be  more  mean- 
ingful or  more  satisfying  than  the  honor  of 
participating  in  this  significant  commence- 
ment program. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  assure  the 
graduates  here  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  it's  like  to  be  on  your  end  of  a  com- 
mencement exercise. 

I  realize  full  well  that  I  now  stand  as  the 
last  obstacle  between  you  and  your  diploma 
I  promise  that  I  shall  be  reasonably  brief. 
At  least,  I  pledge  that  there  wUl  be  no  flu- 
buster. 

Of  coxirse.  this  is  a  very  Important  day  In 
3rour  life.  It  is  also  an  lmp<Ml»nt  day  In  the 
life  and  lilstory  of  Central.  This  impresglw 
number  of  graduates  is  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable growth  that  our  university  has  ex- 
perienced  In   the   75   years   of   Its  existence. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  few  people  arounl 
today  who  remember  when  the  "Central 
State  Normal  School  and  Bxislness  Instltnte" 
waa  established  in  1893 — when  13  studenti 
and  two  Lnatructors  began  operations  In  1ft 
Pleasant,  In  second  fioor  rooms  over  what 
was,  for  many  years,  the  Smith  Drug  Stora 

It  lias  been  aald  that  a  school  consists  of  a 
teacher  surrounded  by  bis  pupils.  While  thii 
la  essentially  correct,  we  know  that  a  school 
can  do  a  much  better  job  If  adequate  facili- 
ties surround  the  students  and  teachers— 
and  if  a  school  has  able  administration  and 
leadership. 

In  addition  to  those  who  receive  tl>etr 
diplomas  today,  I  wish  to  salute  the  distin- 
guished President  of  our  University,  Xk. 
Foust,  and  such  distinguished  predecessot* 
as  Dr.  Anspach.  Iliey  deserve  not  only  recog- 
nition Irut  great  credit  for  the  remarkahit 
progress  af  this  Institution,  and  for  the  hn- 
preeelve  stature  it  tias  attained  hi  the  aca- 
demic community.  Throughout  the  75  yean 
of  its  existence.  Central  has  been  fortunate 
to  have  had  outstanding  leadership  provided 
by  able  and  courageous  presidents  who  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  task  of  building  a 
great  inatitutlon — this  University  from  whldi 
you.  Justifiably,  can  be  proud  to  graduate. 

From  our  limited  human  vantage  point, 
the  span  of  three-quarters  of  a  centmr 
s-iema  very  long.  And  yet,  on  reflection,  «• 
realize  that  a  period  at  76  years  Is  but  t 
moment  on  the  clock  of  history. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this.  It  seems  alU>- 
gether  approprflate  to  pause  and  briefly  tuia 
the  dock  back  over  the  years  during  which 
thla  University  has  grown  to  maturity.  Tot 
though  "all  things  change,  nothing  peiishet* 
(Ovid,  Metamorphoees)  and,  as  the  geneni 
theme  of  Central's  75th  year  proclaims  .  . . 
"by  long  seeking,  mortals  make  progress  la 
discovery." 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  the  former  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister,  Sir  Winston  Churchin, 
acknowledged  a  resolution  by  Congress  mak- 
ing him  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  be  spoke  of  the  future  in  these  tenni: 

"Our  past  Is  the  key  to  our  future,  which 
I  firmly  trust  and  believe  will  be  no  less  («■ 
tile  and  glorious.  Let  no  man  underrate  our 
energies,  our  potentialities,  and  our  abKUaf 
power  for  good  .  .  ." 

This  message  lias  t>Aen  put  in  slmpl* 
terms.  A  story  makes  the  rounds  in  Warii- 
ington  about  a  tourist  who  has  out  to  set  tin 
sights  of  the  Nation's  Capital  from  a  toi 
cab.  As  he  went  by  the  Archives  Building,  M 
happened  to  notice  these  words  carrsd  ft 
marble:  "What  is  Past  is  Prologue  ".  He  aila* 
the  cabbie  what  thoee  words  meant,  tW 
eabble  scratched  tils  bead  for  a  moment  an* 
said:  "Well,  Tm  not  exactly  sure — but  I  thlalt 
It  means  "you  aint  seen  nothing  yet.' " 

Only  76  short  years  ago  the  Central  8ti» 
Normal  School  and  Business  Instltut*  VM 
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ton  In  a  nation  still  buzzing  with  excite- 
gigit  about  the  surrender  of  Geronlmo  (two 
yfin  earlier)  in  the  last  major  battle  with 
tlie  Indians. 

Orover  Cleveland  was  campaigning  against 
Senjamin  Harrison  for   the   Presidency. 

(jilna  was  In  the  headlines  then,  too — 
^Utigei  with  persecuting  foreigners,  mostly 
laWlonartes;  and  many  voices  were  urging 
outside  Intervention. 

Cholera  was  killing  300,000  Russians. 

In  1892,  a  boat  carrying  railroad  cars 
(cross  Lake  Michigan  began  operations  be- 
tween Kawauee,  Wisconsin  and  Frankfort, 
Michigan. 

In  Detroit,  dreams  about  a  horseless  car- 
rlige  were   beginning   to   materialize. 

But  then,  some  of  the  concerns  of  1892 
«ere  of  a  more  tuneless  variety.  For  exam- 
ple, the  women's  section  of  one  national 
magazine  lamented  that  half  of  civilized 
humanity  was  being  dictated  to  In  the  choice 
(Swearing  apparel  by  "so-called  fashion — In- 
itead  of  common  sense." 

A  few  years  later,  the  Mt.  Pleasant  paper 
carried  a  story  that  CentrsJ's  Dean  of  Women 
had  appealed  "to  all  young  women  living  In 
apartments  with  outside  stairways  to  vacate 
them  and  take  rooms  with  families  Inte- 
rested In  their  welfare." 

In  1893,  Americans  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  had  appro- 
priated more  than  one  billion  dollars.  Who 
would  liave  predicted  then  that.  75  years 
later,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  calling  upon  Congress  for  appro- 
priations of  135  billion  dollars? 

The  world  in  which  you  graduate  today 
to  not  only  different  than  the  world  of 
1893 — ^but  the  contrast  would  appear  fan- 
tastle  to  those  who  first  cracked  their  text 
books  over  the  Smith  Drug  Store. 

In  our  world  of  1967,  women  not  only  vote, 
but  they  hold  high  public  office — one  Is  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  and  another  Is  the 
lenlor  VS.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine. 

Our  space  program  has  achieved  a  soft  land- 
ing on  the  moon;  and  despite  serious  set-- 
backs, I  believe  Americans  will  be  on  the 
moon's  surface  before  you  bachelor  degree 
graduates  can  earn  your  doctorate. 

Our  world  includes  Beatles,  soul  music, 
trans-world  television  prpgrams,  "black 
power",  student  protest  demonstrations  and 
mini-skirts. 

Our  world  of  1967  Is  all  this — and  much 
more. 

In  the  seventy-five  years  since  Central's 
birth,  the  United  States  has  not  only  become 
a  world  power,  but  Its  Influence  is  so  enor- 
mous that  decisions  made  each  day  in  Wash- 
ington bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  lives 
of  billions  of  people  all   around   the   globe. 

With  good  reason,  the  world  is  on  edge 
today,  and  every  day — anxiously  awaiting 
the  next  move  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  the  middle  east. 

Throughout  history  there  have  been  times 
which  tried  men's  souls;  and  recent  events 
In  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas,  compvounded  by  weary  frustrations  on 
Vietnam,  leave  no  doubt  that  you  are  grad- 
uating Into  such  a  time. 

As  we  meet  today,  the  wisdom  of  some  of 
our  basic  policies  as  well  as  the  effective- 
ness of  Institutions,  on  which  we  have  relied 
80  heavily  to  maintain  hope  for  world  peace, 
are  being  severely  tested. 

To  be  sure,  graduating  classes  as  far  back 
as  anyone  can  remember  have  shared  a  con- 
cern about  the  future.  But  the  class  of  19«7 
Is  entltli»d  to  an  uncommon  concern  be- 
cause you  graduate  in  uncommon  circum- 
stances. 

Somehow,  despite  wars  and  threats  of  war, 
our  Nation  has  managed  not  only  to  sur- 
;^»e.  but  to  thrive  on  the  changes  of  the  last 
75  years.  Of  course,  there  are  pessimists  to- 
..^L***"  ''"^"oh  whether  we  can  possibly 
survive  the  next  25. 

iJ^^^  toward  the  future,  we  are  chal- 
lenged not  only  by  the  perplexing  problems 


of  war  and  peace,  but  also  by  tbtt  rapidly 

accelerating  petce  ot  changa  Itsdf. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  creator  of 
Buck  Rogers  qxUt  drawing  his  famous  comle 
strip  because  his  imagination  could  no  long- 
er stay  ahead  of  actual  sdenUflc  accom- 
plishments. 

We  stand  in  the  midst  of  an  explosion  of 
science  and  technology.  Engineers  are  told 
today  that  they  must  expect  to  be  retrained 
as  many  as  four  times  during  their  working 
years. 

Rapid  changes  are  taking  place  in  the 
make-up  of  our  population.  Earlier  thia  year, 
while  attending  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House,  I  listened  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  discuss  the  difficulties  we  face  in  struc- 
turing a  durable  peace  in  the  world.  At  one 
point  Secretary  Rusk  referred  to  the  les- 
sons we  learned  during  World  War  n.  Then 
he  paused  in  his  presentation  and  called  at- 
tention to  a  fact  which  those  in  my  genera- 
tion too  often  tend  to  overlook — the  fact 
that  almost  half  of  the  papulation  today 
can't  even  remember  World  War  n. 

Think  of  it — those  who  are  being  bom  to- 
day will  live  most  of  their  lives  In  the  2l6t 
century. 

By  1970,  a  majority  of  American  people 
will  be  25  years  of  age  or  younger. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  businessmen 
and  politicians  beam  their  public  relations 
efforts  toward  the  young  p)eople? 

During  the  last  campaign  I  used  the  slogan, 
"Youth  and  Experience."  For  some  reason  my 
wife  seems  to  delight  in  reminding  me  that 
I  won't  be  able  to  use  that  slogan  six  years 
from  now. 

Although  we  do  face  an  awesome  array  of 
problems  and  challenges  in  our  world  of  1967, 
like  Robert  Browning,  I'm  an  optimist.  You'll 
recall  that  Browning  wrote:  "Grow  old  along 
with  me:  the  best  is  yet  to  be." 

I'm  convinced  that  there  Is  plenty  of  rea- 
son for  optimism  so  long  as  our  system  and 
our  institutions  continue  to  produce,  in  the 
ranks  of  our  young  people,  potential  experts 
and  potential  leaders  of  the  quality  we  honor 
here  today. 

If  history  Is  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe,  then  we  can  take  heart  from  the 
fact  that  Important  team  streng^th  is  being 
added  by  this  outstanding  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  sound  this  note  of  caution:  educa- 
tion that  is  limited  to  the  more  accumula- 
tion of  facts  and  knowledge  will  never  win 
such  a  race. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Dr.  John  Gardner,  ex- 
pressed his  concern  that,  although  our  sys- 
tem is  producing  a  wealth  of  teclinlcal  ex- 
perts In  almost  every  field,  we  tend  to  im- 
munize a  high  proportion  of  our  most  gifted 
young  people  against  any  tendency  toward 
leadership. 

More  and  more,  our  highly  complex  so- 
ciety seems  to  demand  the  sort  of  Intense 
specialization  that  leads  gifted  young  p>eople 
away  from  broad  leadership  roles. 

We  are  educating  the  technical  expert  who 
will  advise  the  leader.  We  are  developing  the 
intellectual  who  will  stand  off  and  criticize 
the  leader. 

But  Dr.  Gardner  Is  concerned  about 
whether  we  recognize  the  Importance  of  pro- 
ducing leaders. 

My  generation  produced  scientists  who 
have  created  bombs  and  missiles  which  are 
capable  of  destroying  the  world.  Will  your 
generation  be  able  to  produce  leaders  with 
the  perspective,  vision,  and  wisdom  to  guide 
thoee  who  already  have  their  finger  on  the 
triggering  mechanism? 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  "if  a  na- 
tion expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free  In  a 
state  of  civilization.  It  expects  what  never 
was — and  never  will  be."  But  I  suggest  that 
it  Is  Important  to  add  this  advice  from  Or. 
Arthur  Umsctiield: 

"Human  freedom  can  perish  as  readily  in 
a  classroom  ...  as  in  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. ...  A    more    profound    mastery    ot 


adenoe  and  mathematics  will  not  avail  a 
people  who  loose  the  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves." 

It  Is  this  ability  to  govern  ourselvea,  de- 
pendent upon  an  enlightened  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  purpose,  which  our  educational 
institutions  must  help  to  develop  if  our 
system  Is  to  survive. 

Those  of  us  who  have  inherited  freedom — 
who  have  been  bom  and  reared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  liberty  and  Constitutional  rights — 
would  do  well  to  recall  frequently  that  free- 
dom has  not  been  the  natural  order  of  things 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind.  Indeed. 
for  every  decade  in  which  man  has  enjoyed 
a  measure  of  freedom,  there  have  been  cen- 
turies when  he  lived  In  economic  and  political 
bondage. 

Toynbee  has  reminded  us  that  great  civili- 
sations usually  commit  suicide.  And  the  clear 
Implication  Is  that  our  civilization  will  fol- 
low historical  p)recedent. 

"But,"  Toynbee  has  said,  "we  are  not 
doomed  to  make  history  rep>eat  itself,  it  Is 
open  to  us.  through  our  efforts,  to  give  his- 
tory some  new  and  unprecedented  turn  .  .  . 
It  is  up  to  us." 

When  he  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1950. 
William  Faulkner  said.  "I  decline  to  accept 
the  end  of  man."  He  continued,  "I  believe 
that  man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  will 
prevail.  He  is  Immortal,  not  because  he  alone 
among  creatures  has  an  inexhaustible  voice, 
but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable 
of  compassion  and  sacrifice  and  endurance." 

Someone  has  said  that  education  is  "a 
controlling  grace  to  the  young,  consolation 
to   the   old.    and    ornament   to   the   rich." 

The  challenge  today  is  before  you.  We 
stand,  a  great  nation,  in  the  midst  of  changes 
unlmagined  a  short  time  ago."  Much  more 
than  a  controlling  grace  to  ornament  your 
lives,  your  education  is  the  very  basis  of  hope 
for  the  future. 

Shortly  before  he  died.  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  expressed  to  members  of  another 
graduating  class  the  bopie  that  their  educa- 
tional experience  had  been  more  than  a 
mere  accumulation  of  facts  and  knowledge. 
(With  a  paraphrase  or  two)  he  said,  I  hope 
your  education — 

".  .  .  has  molded  you  for  your  roles  as  cus- 
todians of  the  Republic: 

That  It  has  taught  you  to  l>e  strong  enough 
to  know  when  you  are  weak,  and  brave 
enough  to  face  yourself  when  you  are  afraid; 

That  It  has  taught  you  to  be  proud  and 
unbending  In  honest  failure,  but  humble  and 
gentle  In  success; 

To  learn  to  stand  up  in  the  storm  but  to 
feel  compassion  for  those  who  fall; 

To  have  a  heart  that  is  clear  and  a  goal 
that  is  high; 

To  master  yourself  before  you  seek  to  mas- 
ter others; 

To  learn  to  laugh,  yet  never  forget  how  to 
weep; 

To  reach  Into  the  future,  yet  never  neglect 
the  past; 

To  be  serious,  yet  never  to  take  yourself 

too  seriously. 

And,  finally — in  all  these  ways — that  It  has 
taught  you  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  your 
country  and  the  world. 


What's  More  American? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
esteemed  constituents,  Kadlsh  Millet,  has 
written  a  song  which  might  readily  take 
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a  place  with  the  most  popular  of  our 
patriotic  songs. 

Copies  of  the  words  and  music  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Mourbar  Music  Corp., 

in  New  York. 
The  lyrics  are  as  follows: 

What's  Mokx  Aiczkicam? 
Whafa  more  Amertc&n  than  com  fl&kee? 

The  Fourth  of  July  and  Uncle  Sam. 
What'8  more  American  than  baseball? 

I  ami  I  am!  I  am! 

What's  more  American  than  tooth  paste? 

Rock  and  roll,  peanut  butter,   toast  and 
Jam. 
What's  more  American  than  "O.  K.?" 

I  ami  I  am!  I  am! 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  George  Washington, 
The  Capitol  Dome,  and  bubble  gum. 

There's  General  Grant  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 
But  most  of  all  you  can  count  on  little  old 
me,  me,  me. 

What's  more  American  than  lee  cream? 

Chow  meln,  pizza  pie,  Virginia  ham. 
What's  more  American  than   bingo? 

I  ami  I  am!  I  am! 

Ours  is  a  heritage  second  to  none. 

We  are  a  nation  united  as  one. 
0\ir  Foxmdlng  Fathers  gave  us  that  start, 

And  their  love  for  our  country  lives  on  in 
every  heart. 

What's  more  American  than  football? 

And  T.V.  and  mighty  Superman. 
What's  more  American  than  Swanee? 

I  am!  I  am!  I  am! 

The  BUI  of  Rights  and  Betsy  Ross. 

The  Liberty  Bell  and  Paul  Revere's  horse. 
Old  Santa  Claus  and  a  Chirstmas  tree. 

But  most  of  all  you  can  count  on  little  old 
me,  me.  me. 

What's  more  American  than   praying  In   a 
church  of  your  choice  screes'  the  land? 
Whats'  more  American  than  saying, 
"I  am!  I  am!  lam!" 

What's  more  American  than  saying, 
"I  am !  I  am !  I  am. !" 


Desecration  of  the  Flag 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

The  House  to  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10480)  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  ot  the  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port B.IL  10480,  to  prohibit  desecration  of 
the  flag,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  passed 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  Along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  In- 
troduced a  similar  bill. 

Recently  we  saw  on  the  same  day  In 
the  same  newspapers  pictures  of  Ameri- 
can yoimg  men  facing  danger  and  death 
In  Vietnam  and  pictures  of  other  Amer- 
ican yoimg  men  burning  their  Nation's 
flag  In  the  safety  of  an  American  park. 
In  the  last  Congress  we  passed  a  law 
making  the  burning  of  draft  cards  a 
Federal  offense.  Should  not  the  burning 
of  our  flag  by  Americans  be  as  much 

a  crime  against  our  Nation  and  our  peo- 
ple as  the  burning  ol  draft  cards? 


One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  this 
Natkm  is  the  ri^ht  of  dissent  Tlie  right 
was  established  by  our  p\>undlng  Fathers 
and  must  remain  inviolate.  However,  the 
right  of  dissent  from  particular  policies 
or  with  particular  Individuals  never  was 
Intended  to  sanction  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag,  which  is  the  symbol 
of  our  national  heritage  and  unites  all 
Americans  in  allegiance  to  the  Republic 
for  which  it  stands. 


June  22,  1967 


Secretary  Fowler,  Chairman  Patman  Pre- 
sent Viewt  on  Cancellation  of  $45  Bil- 
lion ia  U.S.  Secarities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  recently 
circulated  a  letter  to  Members  taking  the 
position  that  $45  billion  in  VS.  Govern- 
ment securities  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  should  be  canceled  or  re- 
tired. 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's position,  I  asked  Secretary 
Fowler  his  views  on  the  matter,  and  he 
takes  the  position  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  dispose  of  the  securities. 

This  is  a  most  Interesting  and  Infor- 
mative presentation  of  opposing  views  on 
this  matter,  and  In  view  of  the  Interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  in  this 
most  important  financial  matter,  I  am 
inserting  the  letters  from  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and  from  Sec- 
retary Fowler  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  letters  follow : 

Congress  of  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Representattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  31, 1967. 

DcAB  CJolleacue:  Some  facts  about  our 
monetary  policy  are  so  shocking  that  many 
good  citizens  have  dlfflciilty  believing  them. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  »45  billion  worth  of  VS.  Gov- 
ernment bonds  that  are  sitting  in  the  vault 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as 
part  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee's 
portfolio. 

These  bonds  have  been  paid  for  once 
through  the  use  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
One  form  of  Government  obligation — Fed- 
eral Reserve  Notes — have  been  exchanged  for 
another  Government  obligation — Interest- 
bearing  U.S.  Treasury  bonds. 

The  shameful  facts  are  that  these  bonds 
were  not  canceled  or  retired  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  paid  for  In  full.  Instead,  the 
American  taxpayers  are  compelled  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  interest  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
on  these  paid-up  bonds  to  the  tune  of  (1.9 
bUllon  each  year. 

Why  should  the  American  taxpayers  be 
compelled  to  pay  interest  on  bondt  that  have 
already  been  paid  for  in  full? 

Why  thould  the  American  taxpayers  b« 
required  to  pay  for  these  bonds  againT 

Why  should  these  bonds  continue  to  b« 
charged  apainst  the  natioTial  debt  tohen  they 
have  already  been  paid  in  full? 

The  U£.  Congress  should  answer  these 
questions  in  the  public  interest.  These  bonds 


should  be  retired  now  and  subtracted  from 
the  national  debt. 

In   a   few   days.   SJct.    10328 — a  bill  to  la. 

crease  the  celling  of  the  national  debt will 

be  coming  «p  for  Floor  action.  This  bUl 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  cu. 
cellatlon  of  tbe  paid-up  bonds,  thus  redue. 
Ing  the  national  debt  by  at>out  $45  billion. 

Please  give  consideration  to  supporting 
such  an  amendment  on  the  Floor. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

The  Secretart  of  the  THEASintT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  Bvins. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Bvins  :  This  is  In  reply  to  your  re- 
quest for  a  comment  on  a  letter  dated  May 
31,  1967.  which  you  received  from  Congrea- 
man  Wright  Patman. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Patman  recommends  can- 
cellation of  $45  billion  of  U.S.  Government 
securities  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem In  order  to  reduce  the  national  debt 
and  save  the  Interest  payments  now  belnj 
made  on  these  securities. 

We  would  question,  however,  whether  the 
proposal  would  accomplish  these  obJectlTet. 
And  we  believe  that  It  could  have  undesir- 
able effects  which  It  would  be  much  better 
to  avoid. 

First,  as  to  the  proposed  saving  of  Interest 
payments.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  returns  to  the  Treasurj 
most  of  the  Interest  payments  It  receives  oa 
Its  portfolio  of  Government  securities.  In  cal- 
endar year  1966,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Reserve  received  $1,851  million  In  Interest  m 
Treasury  securities;  and  returned  to  tbe 
Treasury  $1,649  million — 89%  of  the  amount 
received. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  xised  some  of 
its  interest  receipts  to  cover  operating  ei- 
penses  In  I9S6,  those  expenses  would  have  to 
be  met  In  tome  other  way  If  the  Federal 
Reserve  held  no  Government  securities.  Thm 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  present  «- 
rangements  cost  the  taxpayer  any  more  tlum 
the  proposed  alternative. 

As  for  reducing  the  public  debt,  the  pro- 
posed cancellation  of  Government  securi- 
ties held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  raises  some 
seriotis  problems.  One  is  the  question  of  pro- 
viding backing  for  Federal  Reserve  note»- 
the  nation's  main  form  of  currency  In  dr- 
culatton.  Federal  Reserve  notes  outstand- 
ing are  the  number  one  UabUlty  Item  In  thi 
Federal  Reserve's  balance  sheet  ($40.3  bU- 
Uon  out  of  total  Uabllltles  at  the  end  d 
1966  of  $70.8  billion) .  The  main  asset  Item 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  their  holding  d 
Government  sectirltles — $44.3  billion  at  \bt 
end  of  1966. 

If  $45  billion  of  Federal  Reserve-held  deW 
were  to  be  cancelled,  the  Federal  Beeerw 
would  not  bold  sufficient  assets  to  back  Id 
liabilities  In  the  form  of  currency.  In  thB 
case,  the  FtederaJ  Reserve  notes  could  ta 
considered  as  a  primary  obligation  of  ttu 
U.S.  Government  rather  than  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  It  could  foUow  from  this  that  PW- 
eral  Reserve  note  currency  In  circulation 
wovild  be  part  of  the  grroes  debt  of  thi 
United  States,  although  not  subject  to  tin 
debt  limit  tinder  existing  statutes. 

Besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  cancel- 
lation of  existing  debts  la  the  kind  of  poUcj 
that  our  Government  should  pursue.  WhDe 
the  move  has  been  suggested  only  In  reganl 
to  the  Federal  Reserve's  holding  of  TMi»- 
ury  Issues,  even  In  that  limited  area  a  ino« 
of  this  kind  could  tend  to  Impair  confidence 
In  our  debt  obligations,  our  currency,  uA 
our  national  financial  management. 

WhUe  Mr.  Patman's  letter  says  that  tin 
bonds  purchased  by  the  Federal  R««en« 
have  been  "paid  In  fuU"  when  the  Pedeni 
Reserve  buys  them.  It  does  not  seem  v 
me  that  this  payment  Is  tbe  same  w  tiK 
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repayment  that  occurs  when  the  Treasury 
pays  off  a  debt  at  maturity.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve, as  established  by  tbe  Congress,  keeps 
separate  accounts  from  those  of  Treasury, 
and  that  arrangement  seems  appropriate  to 
me.  There  Is  no  more  reason  to  cancel  the 
Federal  Reserve's  holdings  of  Treasury  obli- 
gations than  there  would  be  to  cancel  the 
holdings  of  Treasury  securlUes  In  FMeral 
Government  trust  accounts  such  as  the  So- 
cial Security  or  Unemployment  trust  funds. 
In  short,  we  see  no  significant  advantage 
to  the  proposal  that  the  Treasury  debt  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  be  cancelled,  and  be- 
lieve Instead  that  such  a  step  could  be  harm- 
ful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  H.  Fowlek. 
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natural  tacreaseB  mitU  they  owned  their 
herds  free  of  enctmibranc*.  Tou  may  be  In- 
terested In  calling  att«nUon  at  Alaska  Sena- 
tors and  Congressman  to  the  fact  that  your 

district  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  project. 

Complimenting  you  on  our  aggressive  and 
positive  activity  In  all  phases  of  Upper  Pe- 
ninsula and  Northern  Michigan  progress,  I 
remain 

Sincerely, 

E.  A.  jAssmc. 


Community  Leadership  ConfercDce  on 
World  Problems— IV 


Iforthern  Michigan  Helped  To  Establish 
Reindeer  in  Alaska  60  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREK 


OF 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF  mcmoAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  northern 
Michigan,  which  I  represent  in  the  House 
tt  Representatives,  played  an  important 
nrie  in  the  establishment  of  the  reindeer 
Industry  in  Alaska  60  years  ago.  This  Is 
our  SOth  State's  centennial  year.  I  am 
happy  to  Insert  a  letter  I  have  received 
frem  Mr.  E.  A.  Jasberg,  from  Calumet, 
In  northern  Michigan's  copper  country. 
Mr.  Jasberg  tells  about  eight  Finnish 
Americans,  originally  from  northern  Fln- 
lind,  who  traveled  from  northern  Michi- 
gan to  Alaska  to  help  the  Eskimoes  learn 
how  to  keep  reindeer  herds.  Our  largest 
State,  now  so  ably  represented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  HoveARD  W. 
Pollock,  has  come  a  long  way  in  the 
l»st  SO  years.  We  hi  northern  Michigan 
•re  proud  of  the  small  contribution  our 
people  made  to  Alaskan  development  I 
taow  all  Alaskans  must  be  proud  of  the 
fremendous  contribution  they  have  made 
to  the  United  States. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
D«A«  Ms.  Ruppi:  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
Werence  to  the  Alaska  Centennial  this  year 
Tou  undoubtedly  are  imaware  of  the  fact 
mit  Uie  Copper  Country  played  a  role  in  es- 
■»u«hlng  the  reindeer  Industry  In  the  ter- 
atory  Of  Alaska  some  60  years  ago.  Dr.  Jack- 
son. Commissioner  of  Bureau  of  Education 
J^f^ted  your  predecessor,  H.  OUn  Young 
Wh  District  Congressman  from  Ishpej^^ 
SLtrSf^'^^  ^  finding  capable  herder*  to 
wscn  Eskimos  how  to  manage  reindeer  herds. 
«.  Toung.  in  turn,  contacted  my  late 
»««.  J.  H.  Jasberg  of  Hancock  (Michigan), 
»  PMonal  friend  of  his.  for  Information.  My 
waer  had  no  personal  experience  with  r«ln- 
"«  to  Finland,  but  advertised  in  Finnish 
•nguage  newspapers  for  men  capable  of 
nsndUng  them.  Numerous  appllcanu  ap- 
gV^  and  eight  men— all  Flnns-from  the 
«wmet  district  were  selected.  The  Govem- 
"TOttolpped  the  men  to  ouUylng  Islands  off 
S««.^!!l  Alaska  on  Bering  Straits.  Retn- 
"«  fttwi  Russian  Siberia  were  purchased 
•M«Wpped  to  these  islands  wheri  Esltlmos 
jmd  »  period  of  training  in  herding  and 

!2  !?*S  *"°***<J  »  "mlted  number^  anl- 
~«w  start  them  off  in  the  business.  They 
■  Wm,   paid    the    Government    from    tbs 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  as  pre- 
viously reported,  at  the  February  22  com- 
munity conference  in  my  district,  a  panel 
discussion  was  held  on  the  world  prob- 
lem area  of  the  Middle  East.  Such  dis- 
tinguished authorities  as  H.  E.  Avraham 
Harman.  Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States;  Kemal  Karpat,  associate 
professor  of  comparaUve  governments 
and  intemtional  relations  at  New  York 
University  and  a  citizen  of  Turkey;  and 
Rabbi  Israel  Miller  of  the  Klngsbridge 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  former  president 
of  the  American  Rabbinical  CouncU  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  American 
Zionist  Council,  participated  in  the  panel 
which  was  moderated  by  Hon.  WUliam  L. 
Gary,  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  Their 
remarks,  which  are  of  particular  interest 
In  the  Ught  of  recent  events,  are  sum- 
marized below : 

PANE,  ON   THB    Mn)DL«   BAST 

The  moderator  of  the  panel  discussion 
on  the  Middle  East  was  Hon.  WiUlam  L. 
Gary,  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
The  first  speaker  was  H.  B.  Avraham 
Harman,  Ambassador  of  Israel  to  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Harman  stated  that  the 
Middle  East  is.  and  has  always  be^  an 
area  of  great  diversity.  This  diversity 
has  created  several  sources  of  conflict. 

One  of  the  sources  of  conflict  relates 
to  the  attempts  to  impose  on  a  section 
of  the  area,  If  not  the  whole  of  It.  a 
dominant  hegemony.  In  the  world  the 
search  for  international  unity  has  pro- 
ceeded along  two  paths.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  lmix)se  a  world  order  by  a 
hegemony  of  a  country,  a  race  or  a  lan- 
guage. This  path  always  leads  to  world 
conflict  since  military  methods  are  used 
and  they  are  resisted.  The  other  path  Is 
that  followed  by  the  U2f .  This  path  rec- 
ognizes diversity  and  allows  different 
peoples  to  express  their  own  pereonallty 
as  they  choose.  This  path  Is  one  of  peace 
and  harmony. 

Ttie  saddle  East  U  not  a  monoUth, 
with  Its  many  natlon&utlea,  rellgloos,  and 
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languages.  A  hegemony  cannot  be  es- 
tablished there. 

There  are  two  historic  forces  at  work 
within  the  Arab  world.  Ambassador  Har- 
man went  on  to  say.  There  is  the  historic 
desire  for  Arab  unity.  But  there  Is  also 
the  hisistence  on  the  separation  of  Arab 
statehood.  Stete  consciousness  resists 
the  Idea  of  an  overriding  poUtical  unity. 
Attempts  to  impose  a  hegemony  within 
the  Arab  world  will  continue  to  result 
In  armed  conflict.  Yemen  Is  an  example 
of  this  fact. 

A  second  conflict  engendered  by  a  de- 
sire for  hegemony  is  the  Israel-Arab  con- 
flict. The  Arab  States  do  not  recognize 
Israel  as  a  state,  do  not  want  to  do  so 
and  envisage  a  future  without  Israel' 
Israel  will  not  accept  this  poUcy  and  will 
lise  force  to  resist  force. 

In  1947,  the  U.N.  began  to  examine  the 
problem  of  Palestine.  There  then  existed 
two  national  communities,  each  with  a 
right  to  self-determination,  and  each 
mature  enough  to  govern  itself  and  also 
all  of  Palestine.  Neither  side  was  com- 
pletely satisfied  when  the  U Jf.  attempted 
to  follow  a  path  of  peace  through  parti- 
tion. Israel  did  not  like  the  partition, 
but  cooperated  since  peace  was  worth 
the  price.  By  December  1947,  the  Arabs 
used  force  to  resist  and  continued  to 
fight  until  the  middle  of  1949.  In  1949 
four  armistices  were  established.  These 
form  the  legal  and  poUtlcal  basis  for 
today's  reality  and  a  future  peace  All 
the  armistices  say  that  the  countries 
will  work  peacefully  to  solve  problems 
The  agreements  also  set  the  boundaries 
and  state  that  the  territory  of  each 
country  will  not  be  used  as  a  base  for 
warlike  acts. 

However,  hostility  stUl  exists;  hostility 
of  the  Arabs  to  Israel,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Israel's  policy  Is  one  of  peace  and  Israel 
would  like  to  work  with  the  Arab  nations 
on  common  poUcies  and  problems. 

In  today's  UJf.  the  members  cannot 
tolerate  a  doctrine  of  hostiUty.  A  state 
of  war  Is  incompatible  with  the  UJ^ 
Charter  and  the  armistices.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Arabs,  as  members  of  the  UJJ.,  to 
terminate  the  state  of  war.  The  desire  of 
the  Arabs  to  change  the  borders  or  de- 
stroy Israel  by  force  is  also  against  the 
precepts  of  the  UJJ.  The  great  powers 
agree  that  this  doctrine  is  unacceptable 
They  also  recognize,  as  does  the  enUre 
VN.,  that  a  conflict  hi  the  Middle  East 
could  spread  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  no  basic  problems  not  capa- 
ble of  speedy  resolution  once  the  state  of 
war  ceases  and  the  Arabs  acknowledge 
that  change  can  only  be  through  peace 
and  mutual  agreement. 

Another  basic  problem  Is  created  by 
the  social  and  economic  reahty  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  area  has  been  greatly 
lived  In,  and  has  been  much  used  and 
abused  through  history.  Today,  It  needs 
a  process  of  renewal — of  land,  of  water 
resources,  of  economy — in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  it«  people. 

The  regional  effort  needed  to  effect 
the  renewal  is  now  diverted  by  the  con- 
flicts mentioned  before.  However,  these 
conflicts  could  be  eased  by  disarmament, 
esjjeclally  If  a  world  disarmament  occur- 
red. The  lethal  weapons  are  all  Imported. 
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and  a  world  disarmament  would  cot  off 
the  supply. 

Ambassador  Hannan  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  all  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  have  a  great  stake  In  ooop^tttion. 
The  end  of  conflict  would  release  much 
energy  to  help  the  region  and  let  the 
area  again  become  as  important  to  civil- 
ization as  it  once  was. 

The  next  speaker  was  Kemal  Karpat, 
associate  professor  of  comparative  gov- 
ernments and  international  relations  at 
New  York  University,  and  a  citizen  of 
Turkey. 

Professor  Karpat  stated  that  he  would 
discuss  the  Middle  East's  problems  and 
the  D.S.  Interest  there.  It  is  necessary 
to  xmderstand  the  internal  forces  work- 
ing In  the  area  today  and  the  possible 
Impact  of  those  forces  on  foreign  policy 
to  understand  the  Middle  East. 

Most  important  internal  forces  are  two 
ideologies — nationalism  and  socialism. 

Nationalism  has  had  both  internal  and 
external  Implications.  Internally,  the 
first  phase  of  Arab  modernization  has 
been  a  search  for  a  modem  political  life 
and  a  political  apparatus  capable  of 
meeting  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples. 
The  establishment  of  several  Arab  States 
was  the  immediate  result  of  those  aspi- 
rations. The  external  manifestation  of 
Arab  nationalism  is  seen  in  the  attempts 
to  secure  and  maintain  internal  sover- 
Ignty  and  to  promote  self-interest  by 
pragmatic  policies. 

The  final  goal  of  Arab  nationalism  Is 
to  establish  one  Arab  State. 

As  used  in  the  Middle  East,  socialism 
Is  a  loose  generic  term  for  economic  and 
social  reform.  The  Arab  nations  desire 
to  achieve  economic  sufBciency.  They 
also  wish  to  rearrange  group  relations 
within  society  so  as  to  best  use  all  re- 
sources. The  ultimate  gotil  in  this  area 
Is  to  achieve  social  justice.  It  should  be 
explained  that  Arab  "socialism"  is  basic- 
ally non-Marxist. 

In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  due  to 
socialism  a  workers  group  has  been  es- 
tablished, a  large  civU  and  military  bu- 
reaucracy has  come  into  being  and  the 
peasants  have  been  mobilized.  Aspira- 
tions and  material  expectations  have 
been  created  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  system  to  fulfill.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  will  soon  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  either  full  state  con- 
trol or  other  political  alternatives  to 
solve  economic  problems.  Some  Marxists 
want  to  create  an  integral  socialist  sys- 
tem as  an  alternative. 

Basically,  however,  the  United  Arab 
Republic  is  a  pliu-alist  society.  It  is  not 
prepared  in  its  Ideology  and  its  structiire 
for  full  Marxist  socialism.  It  would  prob- 
ably prefer  a  relaxation  of  controls  and 
assurance  that  the  socialist  system  will 
.not  destroy  Its  way  of  life. 

President  Nasser  is  an  Important  force 
in  this  regard.  Professor  Kaniat  stated, 
but  he  is  probably  a  nationalist  using  so- 
cialistic means  to  further  his  nationalis- 
tic aims.  If  Nasser  could  be  forced  to 
choose  today,  he  would  probably  follow 
the  pluralistic  course  with  its  implica- 
tions for  policies  with  regard  to  the  West 
Relations  among  Arab  States  have  been 
affected  by  sodallBm.  Socialism  has  dis- 
rupted much  of  the  unltx  orlentatloo 


created  by  Arab  nationalism.  Socialism 
has  laid  bare  the  social  and  political  dif- 
ferences among  various  Arab  societies.  It 
has  undermined  various  interests  based 
on  those  differences. 

A  cleavage  has  developed  between  the 
monarchies  and  the  republics  based  on 
social  differences.  Also,  a  cleavage  h&a 
occurred  among  the  republics  reflecting 
the  social  differences  in  various  nations. 
Syria  has  recently  sw\mg  to  the  left,  but 
it  is  likely  to  be  forced  back  to  the  right. 
Syria  seems  unable  to  develop  a  stable 
government  or  unifying  philosophy  and 
has  become  unpredictable  in  its  policies. 
Iraq  also  was  unpredictable,  but  now 
it  seems  to  have  properly  appraised  Its 
own  heterogeneous  society  and  taken  a 
midway  course  based  on  self-interest. 

Strong  Arab  organizations,  such  as  the 
Arab  Socialist  Union,  seem  to  have  had 
their  immediate  chances  of  success  de- 
stroyed by  emphasizing  socialism  to  the 
detriment  of  national  unity.  But  unity 
and  Nasser's  leadership  are  still  alive, 
though  faced  with  great  obstacles. 

The  civil  strife  in  Yemen,  where  the 
United  Arab  Republic  Is  alined  against 
Saudi  Arabia,  is  likely  to  have  lasting 
impact.  The  situation  includes  an  inter- 
vention in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
state,  and  an  attack  on  other  states.  It 
ignores  Arab  brotherhood  and  has  cre- 
ated a  government  by  force  without  suf- 
ficient support.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mod- 
ernize a  traditional  society  by  force,  and 
appears  to  be  more  costly  than  it  is 
worth. 

The  development  of  a  modem  political 
structure  in  Saudi  Arabia  may  have  a 
very  important  effect.  Saudi  Arabia  Is  the 
center  of  Islam  and  contains  the  purest 
Arabic  element.  But  it  had  failed  to  exert 
leadership  so  far  becaxise  failure  to 
create  a  modem  bureaucracy  and  mili- 
tary organization  until  Nasser's  chal- 
lenge forced  it  to  adopt  new  methods  of 
military  and  civilian  administration.  It 
had  relied  on  sheer  religious  identifica- 
tion, which  was  not  enough.  Potentially 
it  Is  a  great  power  In  the  Arab  world, 
and  the  consequences  of  its  political  de- 
velopment could  be  great:  It  would 
eliminate  competition  in  the  Arabic  pe- 
nlns\ila  and  create  a  new  political  sub- 
system which  may  determine  the  polit- 
ical fate  of  Yemen  and  Aden;  It  would 
make  the  peninsula  and  its  oil  resources 
relatively  Immune  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
Arab  policies.  But  political  modernization 
in  Saudi  Arabia  would  create  a  military 
and  intellectual  group  sharing  the  na- 
tionalist-socialist aspirations  of  other 
Arab  intellectuals  and  speed  up  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  regime. 

Turkey  Is  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Middle  East.  Turkey's  Intelllgensla  are 
today  moving  £tway  from  the  West.  The 
new  large  and  aggressive  middle  class 
with  political  power  has  replaced  the  old 
elite,  who  now  look  to  socialism  as  a 
metms  to  regain  power.  Also,  the  Cyprus 
crisis  has  influenced  the  intellectuals 
greatly.  Tuitey  was  not  allowed  to  en- 
force its  binding  treaty  rights  and  found 
that  NATO  restricted  Its  freedom,  while 
Qreeoe  was  free  to  aid  President 
Makartoe.  The  West  exaggerated  the 
mUlt&iy  and  economic  dependence  of 
Tozte^-  A»  a  remit,  Turkey  has  moved 


toward  an  accommodation  with  Rus- 
sia and  is  attempting  to  improve  her  re- 
lations with  the  Balkan  nations.  Turkey's 
relations  with  the  other  Arab  nations 
have  improved  also. 

Turkey  is  still  committed  to  the  West 
through  NATO  and  CENTO,  but  an  ef- 
fective partnership  In  these  bodies  de- 
pends on  restoring  Turkey's  confidence 
In  the  West  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

Internally,  Turkey  is  growing  quickly 
and  has  achieved  better  civilian-military 
relations  than  existed  In  the  past. 

The  Middle  East,  in  general,  seems 
destined  again  to  become  a  playground 
lor  the  great  powers.  Though  Chinese 
influence  has  been  minimal  so  far,  a 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  might  cause  the  Arabs  to  sup- 
port China  as  an  alternative  to  any 
agreement  the  two  great  powers  may 
reach  to  the  detriment  of  the  Arabs, 

The  Middle  East  is  important  for  So- 
viet-Sino  relations.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  central  Asian  regions  dis- 
puted by  the  U.S.8.R.  and  China  are 
actually  inhabited  by  Tmrklc  people. 
Both  sides  will  try  to  neutralize  or  use 
the  appeals  of  Turkey  and  Iran  to  the 
peoples  of  central  Asia  who  have 
linqulstic,  religious  and  ciiltural  ties 
with  Iranians  and  especially  the  Turks. 
The  United  States  should  review  lt« 
Middle  East  policy  In  the  light  of  the 
changes  I  have  outlined  and  In  light  of 
the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute. 

The  conmientator  on  this  panel  was 
Rabbi  Israel  MUler  of  the  Kingsbridge 
Heights  Jewish  Center,  former  president 
of  the  American  Rabbinical  Council  and 
currently  chairman  of  the  American 
Zionist  Coimcll. 

Rabbi  Miller  based  his  remarks  on  the 
idea  that  the  world  is  diverse  and  yet 
one.  The  large  powers  have  interests  In 
the  Middle  East  which  are  frequently  in 
conflict. 

The  U.S.  Interests  are  those  of  all  peo- 
ple of  good  will,  to  help  develop  the  area 
and  help  it  achieve  its  own  fulfillment. 
Peace  is  needed  to  accomplish  these 
goals. 

We  should  look  at  values  as  weD  u 
events,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict.  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  an  identity  of  values— free- 
dom, democracy,  self-fulflllment,  and 
the  government  as  the  servant  of  the 
people. 

The  basic  U.S.  interest  is  peace.  The 
United  States  should  lise  all  diplomatic 
means  to  brings  the  two  sides  to  a  peace 
conference.    Such    a    peace    settlement 
would  allow  the  resources  of  the  Middle 
East  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  region.  The  United  States 
should  give  aid  only  to  be  used  for  de- 
velopment. It  should  try  to  achieve  a 
rapport  with  the  U.S.S  Jl.  to  allow  peace- 
ful development  of  the  area. 
QtnEsnoNS 
As  the  Arab  States  reach  a  more  ma- 
ture phase,  will  their  attitude  toward 
Israel  change? 
Answer.  By  Ambassador  Hannan: 
A  change  win  occur  when  the  Arab  «ttt» 
re&Use  th&t  their  top  priority  problem  linl 
Israel,  but  internal  problems  that  woot  bi 
Bolved  by  destroying  laraeL  Also,  when  tlii 
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Utlba  realize  that  It  lant  poaslble  to  destroy 
iKsel,  then  an  accommodation  can  occur. 
This  change  will  be  a  gradual  process  and 
irlll  take  a  long  time. 

What  is  the  US.  jole  with  respect  to 
armaments  in  the  Middle  East? 
Answer.  By  Ambassador  Harman: 
The  United  States  doesn't  Uke  nations 
spending  resources  on  compctlttve  arma- 
ments. Neither  does  Israel.  Israel  has  never 
introduced  a  new  element  of  weaponry  In 
the  Middle  East.  Its  defense  jxjllcy  Is  not 
military  superiority  but  to  maintain  a  mln- 
mum  sufficient  to  deter  aggression.  Russia 
supplies  most  of  the  Arab  arms  and  a  tJJS.- 
05.SJI.  disarmament  agreement  would  help 
lead  to  an  Arab-Israeli  disarmament.  Until 
tbst  goal  Is  reached,  however,  Israel  cannot 
»Uow  Imbalances  to  develops 

What  compensation  has  Israel  offered 
to  refugees?  'What  is  the  Arab  counter- 
demand? 
Answer.  By  Ambassador  Harman: 
The  Arabs  originally  wished  to  talk  about 
refugees  as  an  independent  issue,  but  Israel 
lUhed  to  speak  about  it  as  part  of  the  peace 
problem.  Israel  haa  been  flexible  and  has 
mide  many  efforts  to  discuss  the  issue.  The 
Arab*  insist  that  the  refugees  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Israel  and  hence  make  Israel  an 
Arab  country.  But  Israel  wont  accept  likely 
flfth-columnlsts.  Rather  it  U  wllUng  to  com- 
pensate the  Arabs  whose  property  was  taken, 
while  the  Arabs  absorb  the  refugees.  This 
»beorptlon  process  Is  occurring  today,  and  If 
reeetUement  In  Arab  countries  were  aUowed. 
the  process  would  go  faster.  Also.  Israel 
would  expect  that  the  property  left  behind 
by  the  800,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Arab 
nations  It  has  accepted  would  be  considered 
In  the  final  account.  However,  as  of  now  no 
one  la  willing  to  discuss  any  of  the  altema- 
ttTes  Israel  has  raised. 
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Jose  A.  Romero.  A2C.  ts  stationed  at  Home- 
stead AFB.  Pia.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  L.  Romero  of  Albuquerque.  N.M. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Romero  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  have  three  sons  In  the  Service :  Lt. 
John  Romero,  stationed  at  Whlteman  AFB, 
Mo.,  is  Deputy  MlssUe  CJombat  Crew  Com- 
mander there;  S/Sgt.  Raymond  Romero  U 
stationed  overseas;  David  Romero.  A2C.  is 
also  stationed  overseas. 

Daniel  De  Herrera.  A2C.  is  stationed  over- 
seas. He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  De  Herrera  and 
the  late  Joe  De  Herrera  of  Alamosa.  Colorado. 
Another  son  by  a  previous  marriage,  8/Sgt. 
James  Martinez,  is  also  overseeis. 

Bill  Handlin.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex 
Handlln  of  Sublette,  Kans.,  is  serving  over- 
seas In  the  Navy  as  Flagship  Quartermaster. 


Carl  Lewis  Estet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 


G>ntribution  of  a  Proad  Family 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OF   NEW   MZXICO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ttto  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  out- 
«**ndlng  contribution  by  a  very  proud 
amily.  I  have  here  a  news  release  which 
*M  brought  to  my  attention  by  Mrs. 
Maiy  E.  Chavez  of  Santa  Pe,  and  which 
oplalns  why  this  family  is  Justifiably 
proud. 

The  news  release  follows: 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  contribu- 
■MH  of  manpower  in  the  defense  of  this 
wantry  has  been  that  of  six  mothers,  daugh- 
jw  of  Mrs.  Senalda  Rodriguez  and  the  late 
■auarto  Rodriguez  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
»M  Alamosa.  Colorado. 

T»»*se  8lx  women  have  a  total  of  ten  son* 
•Tf^o^"''"^  Ih  the  war  effort  at  present, 

L^l.  John  I.  E.  Chavez  is  at  an  undls- 
aowa  overseas  destlnaUon.  He  U  the  son 
™«W.  Mary  K.  Chavez  and  the  late  Louis 
^WB  of  Santa  Pe.  VM.  Immediately  upon 
^dustton  from  St.  Michael's  Cpl.  Chavea 
™««1  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  Just 
waoiA  18  years  of  age. 

l^^»d  Mrs.  John  B.  MarUnez  of  Albu- 
8^!?V  u  •■  '^*'*'  *^°  ^°«  *°  ^e  Service: 
it^nl?  ^  Martinez  Is  in  the  Air  Force 
•»^oned  at  Omaha,  Neb;  Anthony  MarUnez, 
**"  a  rtationed  at  Heester  AFB,  Miss. 


OF   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  re- 
member a  great  American  and  mourn 
his  passing.  On  Monday,  May  29,  Carl 
Lewis  Estes  of  Longvlew,  Tex.,  was  sud- 
denly taken  from  this  Ufe.  Surviving  him 
are  his  wife;  two  brothers.  UJ3.  District 
Judge  Joe  E.  Estes,  of  E>allas,  and  W. 
Neal  Estes,  of  Stanton ;  and  a  sister.  Miss 
Mary  Lou  Estes,  of  Dallas,  and  several 
nephews  and  nieces. 

Mr.  Estes  was  no  ordinary  man.  He 
was  a  newspaperman  who  used  his  paper 
as  a  voice  crying  out  for  whatever  was 
needed  to  benefit  his  people.  But  he  did 
not  stop  with  the  printed  word.  He  would 
personally  go  to  bat  for  the  cause  of  the 
moment — and  usually  win. 

The  Carl  Estes  story  relates  one  ac- 
complishment after  another.  During  his 
third  of  a  century  In  Longvlew,  Pub- 
Usher  Estes  initiated  and  championed 
many  civic  and  industrial  campaigns 
that  benefited  the  people  of  the  entire 
east  Texas  region. 

He  went  to  St.  Louis  and  got  the  Union 
Station  and  a  modem  underpass  ap- 
proved. He  came  to  Washington,  in 
search  for  a  new  post  office  and  Pederal 
building.  When  he  was  told  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,000  would  be  made,  he 
turned  thumbs  down,  notifying  local 
civic  leaders  that  he  was  holding  out  for 
at  least  $300,000,  In  keeping  with  Long- 
view's  needs.  This  amount,  and  more, 
was  later  provided. 

Many  east  Texas  highways  have  been 
built  because  of  the  push  given  for  them 
by  Estes.  He  came  to  Washington  and 
Longvlew  got  the  $5  million  Harmon 
General  Hospital  to  take  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  from  World  War  II. 
Later,  it  was  Estes  who  blocked  the  at- 
tempt to  dismantle  the  hospital,  and 
eventually  turned  the  site  into  a  tech- 
nical school.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this, 
Longvlew  is  now  the  site  of  the  vast  Le- 
Tbumeau  operations. 

Returning  home  after  World  War  II, 
the  publisher  with  Mrs.  Estes  covered 
many  thousands  of  miles  in  search  of  in- 
dustry for  the  Longvlew  area.  He  was 
successful,  so  successful  that  Longvlew 
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now  has  the  Texas  Eastman  Co.,  as  well 
as  many,  many  more  plants  and  in- 
dustries. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  this 
colorful  crusader  is  the  independent  oil 
operator.  Carl  Estes  was  the  founder  of 
the  Texas  Oil  Journal,  a  monthly  mag- 
azine devoted  to  the  petroleum  and  as- 
sociated industries  with  national  cir- 
culation. He  had  pubUshed  it  in  Long- 
view  since  1934.  the  early  boom  days  of 
the  huge  east  Texas  oilfield. 

His  newspaper  career  began  in  Den- 
ison,  Tex.  Later  he  went  to  Commerce 
Tex.,  where  he  attended  East  Texa^ 
State  University  and  also  worked  for  the 
Commerce  Journal.  Prior  to  acquiring 
the  newspaper  properties  in  Longvlew  he 
was  general  manager  of  the  Tyler  Tex 
newspapers  owned  by  the  T.  B  Butler 
Publishing  Co. 

Whatever  benefited  people,  hiterested 
Carl  Estes.  The  people  across  this  land 
big  and  little,  mourn  his  passing  and  of- 
fer their  sincere  sympathy  to  his  fam- 
ily and  to  those  who  were  closest  to  hirr], 


Man  Cliooset  Best  of  His  Kind  for 
Slanghter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commercial  Appeal  for 
Sunday,  June  18,  carried  on  its  editorial 
pages  a  column  by  the  noted  writer  Jen- 
kin  Lloyd  Jones,  entitled  "Man  Chooses 
Best  of  His  Kind  for  Slaughter." 

The  article  deftly  points  out  that  It  Is 
the  ablest  and  the  best  who  have  found 
life  to  be  toughest— not  the  unglf ted,  the 
disorganized,  the  listless,  and  lazy. 

Members  will  find  the  article  thought 
provoking. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Man  Chooses  Best  of  His  Kind  fo« 
Slaughteb 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 
We  are  in  an  era  when  It  U  fashionable 
to  commiserate  with   the  unglfted,  the  dis- 
organized,  the   lazy  and   others   who.   for  a 
variety   of   reasons,   can't  cut  the   mustard 
So   perhaps   it   is   weU   to   remind   ourselves 
that  the  world  has  been  tough  on  the  able 
too. 

To  this  end  we  are  indebted  to  an  article 
by  Nathaniel  Weyl  in  The  Intercollegiate 
Review  in  which  he  explores  '•aristocide."  or 
the  periodic  slaughter  of  the  smartest. 

He  points  out  the  vast  difference  between 
natural  aristocracies  composed  of  people  of 
Intrinsic  worth  from  either  side  of  the  tracks 
and  prescriptive  aristocracies  based  on  he- 
reditary position.  These  latter  have  a  way  of 
running  out  of  gas  before  they  run  out  of 
ermine,  as  witness  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Bourbons. 

Aristocide  Is  as  old  as  history.  It  was  the 
common  result  when  a  primitive  people  over- 
ran an  advanced  people,  and  there  was  a 
measure  of  self-preservaUon  in  It.  The  brut- 
ish conquerors  butchered  the  leading  citi- 
zens, knowing  well  that  these  harbored  the 
seeds  of  rebellion  and  would  make  resUve 
serfs. 
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The  Mongol  conquests  did  the  Job  so  well 
that  the  creetlve  capacity  of  the  Middle  East 
was  destroyed  for  generations. 

In  ancient  and  medieval  tlmee,  ambitious 
and  energetic  people  tended  to  flock  Into 
cities.  Conquerors  didn't  bother  much  with 
chasing  fleeing  herdsmen  Into  the  woods. 
But  they  put  the  cities  to  the  sword.  Plagues 
hit  the  cities  hardest. 

Only  the  Romans  were  smart  enough  to 
treat  their  brllUant  slaves  weU  and  sit  at 
their  leet  as  pupils.  Tamerlane  and  Genghis 
Khan  knocked  off  all  the  teachers  and  phil- 
osophers they  could  find. 

The  Russian  Communists  encouraged  tech- 
nicians and  scientists,  but  they  looked  with 
great  suspicion  on  artists,  poets  and  other 
independent  minds.  Even  the  old  Bolshevik 
"Intellectuals"  were  pretty  well  eUmlnated 
In  the  various  purges,  and  the  Russian  arts, 
which  had  flourished  In  the  climate  ol  the 
Czars,  have  suffered  badly. 

In  hustling  the  Jews  to  his  gas  chambers, 
HlUer  kUled  off  a  creative  minority  that  had 
stood  at  the  forefront  of  German  medicine, 
philosophy  and  science  for  generations. 

No  one  has  a  close  estimate  of  the  niuaber 
of  Chinese  aristocrats  and  "exploiters"  whom 
Mao  butchered  after  the  Red  takeover — the 
most  quoted  figure  Is  20  mllUon.  If  true,  he 
m\i8t  have  bagged  a  good  proportion  of  those 
Chinese  smart  enough  to  take  a  pinch  of  salt 
with  the  words  of  Mao. 

The  level  of  national  abUlty  takes  a  licking 
In  modem  war.  The  slack  Jaws  and  dim 
bulbs  stay  at  home  to  breed  while  the  boys 
who  can  pass  the  exams  suit  up.  Often,  the 
higher  one's  aptitude,  the  more  dangerous 
the  combat  Job.  Half  the  RAF  came  from  the 
best  schools  of  England.  No  wonder  what  was 
left  sat  around  bowling  for  free  toupees  and 
cradle-to-grave  security. 

Even  without  war  or  massacres  or  plague 
there  can  be  progressive  deterioration.  The 
welfare  state  is  designed  to  rembve  the 
privations  which  have  been  the  penalty  of 
Incompetence,  but  It  cannot  remove  the 
taxes  necessary  for  subsidy.  Thus,  two  class- 
es of  people  can  have  aU  the  children  they 
wish — the  rich  who  can  afford  them  and  the 
poor  who  can  call  on  public  aid  to  support 
them. 

But  the  vlgcMTOus,  rising  middle  class, 
which  provides  most  of  the  reservoir  of  na- 
tional talent,  is  inclined  to  limit  births  in 
order  to  provide  educational  advantages  for 
Its  children.  This  tendency  will  Increase  as 
the  tax  burden  grows.  The  future  of  the  na- 
tional XQ  In  those  nations  which  over- 
•utMldlze  low  oocopetence  and  overpenallz* 
high  competence  Is  cloudy. 

If  man  had  not  spent  200  generations 
selectively  slaughtering  and  discouraging 
his  ablest  representatives,  perhaps  there 
would  be  by  now  no  audience  for  bullfights. 
no  screanUng  crowds  trying  to  catch  sight  of 
The  Animals  or  yolcklng  off  after  Twiggy. 


Tux    HOMXFRONT    WAS 

As  alarming  new  communiques  pour  In 
from  the  ghetto  bettiefronts  In  Tampa,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Los  Angeles,  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  resumes  hearings 
tomorrow  oa.  the  Administration's  poverty 
war — speclflcally.  on  the  $2,000,000,000  pro- 
gram for  1968. 

Republican  strategy  at  this  stage  Is  to 
abolish  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  to  scatter  about  »1, 700.000 ,000,  among 
federal  agencies. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  the  poverty  campaign 
does  not  need,  it  Is  further  fragmentation  of 
top  authority  and  administration.  We  urge 
New  York's  Congressional  delegation  to  bear 
that  In  mind.  On  the  outcome  of  this  GOP- 
Admlnlstration  battle  may  hinge  the  out- 
come of  the  poverty  wax. 


Tke  War  on  Poverty  Mast  Go  On 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  New  York  Post 
expresses  precisely  my  view  on  the  neces- 
sity for  renewing  our  commitment  to  the 
Oflloe  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  the 
principal  coordinating  agency  In  the 
war  on  poverty.  The  editori«d  follows: 


Flag  Desecration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   vrXGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  tele- 
vision and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee 
Report."  The  subject  discussed  is  dese- 
cration of  our  flag. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Recently,  there  was  an  outdoor  meeting  In 
New  Tork  sponsored  by  those  citizens  who 
oppose  American  participation  In  the  Viet- 
namese wax.  There  was  nothing  illegal  about 
this  meeting  because  the  right  of  dissent 
Is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  Itself.  Even  In 
time  of  w»r,  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  views — provided  he  Is  not  guilty 
of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

But  suppose  we  take  a  closer  look  at  what 
happened  at  that  New  York  meeting.  This 
gathering  went  far  beyond  the  mere  exiwes- 
slon  of  protest.  What  happened  there  will 
shock  every  American  who  has  pride  In  his 
country  and  his  flag.  The  speakers  at  this 
anti-war  meeting  denounced.  In  the  strong- 
est terms,  the  President  oC  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  denounced 
the  policy  of  our  Government  In  the  most 
violent  and  offensive  terms  they  could  think 
of.  And  then  they  went  beyond  the  mere 
expression  of  c^nlon. 

A  few  young  men  were  invited  to  bum 
their  draft  cards  publicly,  which  they  did. 
As  a  final  act  to  this  shabby  drama,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  burned  to  the  Jeers 
of  thousands  of  onlookers. 

The  newspapers  reported  that  on  the  day 
this  sorry  event  took  place,  several  American 
lads  were  killed  defending  this  same  flag  In 
the  far-off  Jungles  of  Asia.  Yet  these  flag 
burners  escaped  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of 
Indignant  citizens  because  under  the  Amer- 
ican system,  even  flagrant  wrong-doers  are 
protected  against  mob  actiom. 

This  incident  In  New  York  revealed  a  glar- 
ing weakness  In  our  legal  system.  There  Is 
no  Federal  law  against  desecrating  or  de- 
filing the  flag  of  the  United  State*.  The  pim- 
ishment  for  that  offense  Is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual states.  Unfortxxnately,  the  punish- 
ment In  most  states  Is  Inadequate  aiwl  too 
often,  there  Is  no  prosecution  at  all.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  the  practice  of  flag  burning  Is  ct 
very  recent  origin. 


To  fill  this  gap,  I  Introduced  legislation 
during  the  89tti  Congress  and  In  this  Con- 
gress, the  90th  Congress,  which,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope,  will  be  enacted  Into  law  at  ttilt 
Session  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  appropriate  committee  granted  me 
an  opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of  thl* 
proposed  legislation.  Tills  proposed  law  says 
this: 

"Whoever  publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  de- 
files, tramplea  upon,  or  casts  contempt, 
either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  stand- 
ard, colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  five  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  SIO.OOO." 

The  foregoing  statute  Is  necessary  because 
the  flag  does  not  belong  to  any  Individual 
state.  To  millions  of  our  citizens,  our  a&g 
Is  the  sacred  emblem  of  our  political  rights. 
In  this  century  alone,  mlUlons  of  young 
Americans  have  fought  under  ottr  flag  at 
the  four  comers  of  the  globe.  Since  the 
United  States  became  a  nation,  nearly  one 
million  young  Americans  have  died  In  war- 
time to  keep  our  flag  floating  In  the  skies. 

The  motive  of  the  flag  burners,  of  course,  U 
to  outrage  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  fel- 
low Americans.  Too  often.  In  the  past,  they 
have  been  able  to  get  away  unptinlshed  oi 
by  the  payment  ot  a  small  fine.  But  ihe 
threat  of  flve  years  in  prison  should  b« 
enough  to  dlecourage  the  flag  biimers. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


Indiana  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Speak 
Ont  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAT 

or   INSIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Indianapolis,  Ind, 
News  of  June  19,  1967.  Is  certainly  cor- 
rect. Tlie  Indiana  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  are  much  more  representative  of 
what  Americana  think  than  the  nolsT, 
unwashed  minority  that  seems  to  get  all 
the  headlines. 

Thx  Vetexans  Speak 

The  Indiana  Veterans  al  Foreign  Wan,  In 
calling  foe  mlUtory  victory  in  Vletnanx  hs* 
given  wha*  we  boUeve  to  be  the  authentk 
Am«ric«in  answer  to  peacenik  agltatJon 
against  the  war. 

The  VFW  consists  of  men  of  varied  hsck- 
grounds  and  differing  political  views  whoii 
common  experience  is  that  they  have  fought 
In  the  foreign  wars  o«  this  centitry  to  keep 
sworn  enemies  away  from  America's  gates. 

They  came  to  Indianapolis  on  the  weekend 
from  the  cities,  the  smell  towns,  and  the  by- 
ways of  Indiana  to  elect  officers  and  formu- 
late a  position  on  issues  oanfronting  tti 
nation.  Consequently,  when  they  speak  tlwy 
should  be  considered  more  representative  << 
American  thinking,  and  more  deserving  of  » 
hearing,  than  the  minority  of  campus  rsdl- 
oals  tha*  holds  public  attention  with  Iti 
noisy  antics. 

The  assembled  veterans  don't  like  war  any 
more  than  the  peace  marchers  do.  'WF 
want  It  ended  in  victory-— a  victory  thstw 
do  honor  to  the  Americans  who  have  'iw^ 
given  their  lives  and  th«*  wlU  deter  tM 
enemy  frocn  new  adventures. 

Their  r«B0»i»tion  calls  for  "whatever  »ca« 
Is  req\:rired  to  conclude  ttie  Vietnam  W 
•wltli   vlctorT"   and   oppoaes   "any  kind  * 
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tnioe,  ceasefire,  standfast,  pull-back  or  eoall- 
tion  government  that  oould  ImpcUr  achiev- 
ing the  full  vlotory." 

iB  •  measure  to  speed  vlct<M7,  ttie  veterans 
urge  "immediate  eetatollshment  of  a  block- 
ade to  prevent  the  delivery  of  w&r-sustalnlng 
msterial  to  the  Communists  In  Vietnam." 

The  White  House,  In  considering  tiie  next 
ttiepB  to  Vietnam,  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
the  veterans.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
dismiss  such  authentic  expressions  of  Amer- 
losn  thinking  and  worry  too  much  about 
what  the  peacenik  brigade  will  do. 
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Graham  Rockley  Research  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  KEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  developing 
•cavities  of  Dr.  Graham  Rockley.  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  the  Graham  Rockley 
Research  Academy,  He  has  developed  a 
concept  and  seminar  Instruction  in  the 
area  of  human  relationship  called  power 
eommunlcatlcHi.  It  Involves  a  time  and 
motion  study  of  the  personality  with  far- 
reaching  effects.  The  broad  perspective 
of  the  program  is  a  social  one.  but  it  has 
significant  effects  in  business  and  profes- 
sional development.  His  concept  of  com- 
munication reaches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ordinary  and  fills  a  definite  gap  In 
personnel  training  and  it  helps  people  to 
like  people. 

Tlie  fundamental  theme  of  power  com- 
munication is  the  need  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  other's  viewpoint  as  a 
bads  for  more  effectively  projecting  your 
owa  The  process  for  appreciating  the 
other  viewpoint  tends  to  exptuid  the  per- 
Bonallty  of  the  Individual  concerned  and 
therefore  increases  their  susceptablllty  to 
»  greater  association  with  people.  This 
DM  the  effect  of  automatically  increasing 
wdal  contacts  by  making  each  contact 
ttat  much  more  effective.  Of  course  in 
the  business  world  it  will  have  the  same 
•nect;  consideraUon  of  the  Individual 
wnmove  into  consideration  of  the  group. 
«w  then  more  effective  communication 
With  the  group  wlU  result  hi  an  expanded 
Pwip,  and  so  business  develops  In  a 
wmewhat  indirect,  yet  solid  fashion 
«opIes  Uves  are  changed;  when  they  ap- 
preciate the  other's  viewpoint,  they  make 
•reral  changes  in  their  own. 

ITie  whole  program  of  power  com- 
mmUcatlon  has  the  subtle  and  powerful 
«ect  of  making  people  react  differently 
»  situations  and  environment.  They  be- 
»me  more  wilUng  to  be  honest  In  their 
"W-scrutiny,  and  in  this  way  Improve 
frery  aspect  of  theh-  life;  at  home.  In 
^»e  office,  and  hi  social  contacts.  It 
wcnes  how  to  reach  more  people  and 
^them  more  effectively,  and  devel- 
ow  consistently  high  levels  of  enthusl- 
»™  and  precipitates  conditions  for 
™^r  rewards.  In  the  business  world 
™^^  recognized  as  the  byproduct  of 
WTtee  but  service  is  understood  with  a 
«»nniunlcatlon  foundation,  so  that  peo- 


ple are  not  superficially  satisfied  but  in- 
ternally happy.  As  a  result,  consumer 
associations  are  more  lasthig  and  the 
development  of  further  associations 
with  the  particular  business  or  individ- 
ual is  encouraged.  It  also  has  a  place 
in  the  development  of  charitable  activi- 
ties. People  will  become  more  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  others'  needs  and  will 
recognize  a  value  to  themselves  in  the 
support  of  others. 

Principles  have  an  application  in  aU 
phases  of  our  society— business,  profes- 
sional—from the  highest  to  the  lowest 
level.  They  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
increasing  the  overall  efficiency  of  any 
group,  no  matter  what  its  size  The 
Rockley  program  Is  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  educators  and  newspapers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  There  Is 
a  fundamental  slmpUcity  in  the  program, 
and  yet  outstanding  results  follow  from 
an  application  of  the  personal  com- 
munication principles.  Already,  there  has 
been  much  evidence  of  many  changes 
In  family  perspectives,  and  business  and 
professional  activities  have  not  only 
made  more  profit,  but  have  gained  in- 
creased pleasure  from  the  process. 

Dr.  Rockley  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand 
and  came  to  this  country  speclflcally  to 
further  the  ideas  established  In  his  na- 
tive country.  He  has  taught  seminars 
In  many  States  and  has  seen  much  evi- 
dence of  considerable  progress  where  his 
principles  are  being  followed.  He  Is  very 
anxious  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare,  not  orUy 
through  the  seminars  he  teaches,  but 
with  the  dissemination  of  the  principles 
of  stronger,  broader  and  deeper  personal 
communication.  Educators  need  It  and 
students  profit  from  it.  It  involves  the 
development  of  doctor/patient,  busi- 
ness/cUent  rapport  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal principles  that  are  ident^ed  with 
the  customer /patient/client  betterment 
Practical  application  of  these  techniques 
will  be  helpful  to  persons  in  every  activ- 
ity that  deals  with  people. 

Coming  from  another  country,  he  feels 
that  he  can  look  more  objectively  at  the 
personal  communication  problems  we 
have,  and  hopes  that  hi  some  small  way 
he  can  contribute  to  the  public  good. 


Mobile :  A  Showplace  of  Growth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   AIJLBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  port  city  of  Mobile  in  Ala- 
bama is  becoming  a  showplace  of  growth 
for  the  Nation. 

The  area  has  attracted  $275  mllUon  in 
new  and  expanded  industry  just  in  the 
past  3  years. 

This  story  has  been  told  recently  in  an 
article  appearing  hi  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce of  June  19.  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 


Major  Industries  Locate  in  Booming  Mobile 

Amea 

(By   Sheldon    Morgan) 

MobUe,  Alabama's  seaport  gateway  Is  a  cltv 

of   408,000   In   the    metn^jollten   area    This 

growing  port  city  serves   the  Southwestern 

region  of  the  state,  a  region  that  is  growl ne 

rapidly  industrially,  having  accounted  for  a 

^aJ^  °iJ^*  *****'■  '°<l'"trtal  growth  in 
1963  and  has  continued  to  share  in  the  size- 
able capital  expansion  of  Industry  In  the 
state's  economy. 

Major  Indtistrles  located  In  the  area  In- 
clude shipbuilding,  cement,  manufacturine 
of  wood,  pulp  and  paper  products,  steel  fab- 
ricating, foundries,  alumina,  rayon  fibers 
naval  stores,  oil  refining,  clothing  manufac- 
turing, furniture  manufacturing,  pulps  bat- 
teries, paints,  and  chemicals. 

A  vast  transportation  network  links  the 
ocean  carriers  to  the  heartland  of  the  na- 
tion through  four  major  raUroads,  100  steam- 
ship Unes,  39  trucks  lines,  and  an  extensive 
river  and  canal  system.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama owns  and  operates  a  modern  ocean 
term  nal  In  MobUe  which  accommodates  30 
vessels. 

PHENOMENAL  GROWTH 

The  surging  MobUe  area  has  attracted  a 
phenomenal    »275   million    In   new   and    ex 
panded  Industry  In  the  past  three  years 

Leading  the  list  was  the  huge  aS5  million 

tX'^wv**  ^°"  ^^P*'  °°-  completed  in 
1966.  At  the  same  time,  International  Paper 
ni«nT^°"^  building  a  new  corrugated  ^x 
plant  plus  modernizing  Its  huge  Mobile  mill. 
Oelgy  Chemical  recently  completed  three 
new  plants  In  Its  nearby  complex 

Courtaulds,  located  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  has  added  50  per  cent  t6  Its 
rayon  capacity  and  completed  a  new  Nylon- 
6  plant.  Stauffers,  next  door  neighbor  to 
Courtaulds.  is  now  completing  a  c^bon-t« 
plant  alongside  Its  new  caustic  chlorine 
raclllty  and  has  begun  construction  of  a  new 
agricultural   organic   chemical   plant. 

EXPANSION    PROCRAM 

Union  Carbide,  a  new  Industry  for  MobUe 
with  a  completely  new  producWmolecular 
^^-T^r'^*"*  *°^  production  here  in  May 
1965.  Soon  after  that  date  the  plant  start«l' 
on  expansion  program. 

During  mid- 1966,  Continental  Motors  Corp 
of  Detroit,  Michigan  leased  one  million 
square  feet  In  the  Brookley  Air  Force  Base 
industrial  complex  for  cmUan  use  to^! 
manufacture  aircraft  and  motor  vehicular 
engines. 

The  3.000  acre  Industrial  park  at  Theodore 
is  under  development  by  the  Alabama  State 
^^^^^^J:^"  Industrial  Board  of  the  City 
of  Mobile.  The  first  plant  to  be  located  there 
is  McWane  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  iron  ore  re- 
duction faclUtles.  A  $200  mllUon  Industrial- 
ized complex  is  forecast  In  this  area 

Other  blue-chip  industries  have  Improved 
their  plants  In  this  area:  Alcoa.  National 
Gypsum,  Ruberold,  Olln  Mathleson.  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp..  and  Ideal 
Cement. 

In  the  wake  of  this  growth  among  laree 
Industries  here  has  followed  an  increase  fn 
small  industry  and  distribution  facilities 
Much  growth  has  been  registered  In  poultry 
processing  faclUtles,  metal  fabrlcaUon.  tex- 
tiles, seafood  processing,  manufacture  of 
plastics,  and  distribution  of  soft  goods 

To  undergird  this  rapidly  growing  indus- 
trial complex,  the  community  has  stepped  up 
programs  to  develop  Its  highways  and  edu- 
cational facilities. 

,^?^\  ^"l"*  *'"^*  Chamber  of  Commerce 
iniaated  the  estabUshment  of  the  sutes 
first  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
In  70  years,  the  University  of  South  Ala- 
,  ^  "^^  ^^°^^  opened  Its  doors  to  almost 
1,000  students  two  years  ago.  And  all  indl- 
caUons  point  to  a  student  body  of  more 
than  6,000  by  1970. 
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To  eompIein«nt  th«  imlTenlty.  a  mov*  la 
voder  way  to  amrtlap  »  medical  eent«r  bera. 
mw  Foar  oftxcs 

On  tba  iMrth  itda  and  near  tba  Intar- 
natlonal  Trad*  Center  wUeb  tn  Itatff  oon- 
tilbuted  greaUy  to  tba  r»-TltaUzatlan  <tf 
downtown,  la  a  new  $6  million  post  oaoa 
covering  a  block  and  a  half. 

Nearby  In  place  ot  the  old  poet  offlca  two 
blocks  away  will  rise  a  new  Federal  Building 
costing  approximately  $8  million. 

In  regard  to  highway  development,  a  tilt 
million  program  Is  under  construction, 
principally  on  Interstate  66  and  I-IO  which 
Juncture  In  the  middle  of  the  county. 

Much  credit  for  the  continually  rising 
economy  of  the  area  must  go  to  Tsisk  Force 
300.  Industrial  development  arm  of  the  Bio- 
blle  Area  Chamber,  which  was  established  In 
1964  with  a  tve-year  goal  of  9200  million 
m  new  and  expanded  Industry. 

Operating  on  an  ^nnna.!  budget  of  about 
•70,000  and  headed  by  Oeneral  W.  K.  Wll- 
•on.  Jr,  Taak  Force  200  Is  meeting  every 
ebaUenga. 

Aooordlnc  to  Mr.  Wilson.  "Prospects  ap- 
pear large  enough  to  more  than  surpass  our 
five-year  goal." 


Raflway  Labor  DUpate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  la  happening  today  in  our  Nation 
with  regard  to  the  Impending  rail  strike 
can  only  be  referred  to  by  historians  aa 
"An  American  Tragedy."  We  may  all  be 
writing  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter 
of  free  collective  baxgalning  In  the  United 
States — a  chapter  which  no  one  wants 
to  write  but  to  which  everyone  has  con- 
tributed by  this  abdication,  individually 
and  collectively,  of  the  responsibility 
which  each  participant  has  In  this 
tragedy.  I  know  not  where  the  greatest 
guilt  Ilea,  but  It  must  be  shared  by  man- 
agement and  labor,  the  executive  and  the 
leglalatlve  branches  of  Government  and 
the  American  people  at  large. 

Responsibility  must  be  shared  by  both 
railroad  management  and  railroad  labor, 
not  only  for  their  failure  to  bargain  ef- 
fectively but  for  their  failure  to  give  up 
any  of  their  Intransigence  in  order  to  sal- 
vage free  collective  bargaining,  or  even  to 
salvage  some  voluntary  kind  of  binding 
arbitration. 

The  xmion  leaders  are  trapped  in  eco- 
nomic and  political  circumstances.  They 
claim  skilled  railway  labor  frequently  is 
paid  less  than  the  high  rates  being 
earned  by  labor  with  similar  skill  titles 
in  other  national  industries.  But  these 
rail  union  leaders  for  years  have  en- 
couraged compression  of  wage  rates  by 
winning  across-the-board  increases  of 
so  many  cents  an  hour  for  all  workers, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  The  leaders 
now  find  themselves  obliged  by  restless- 
ness within  the  ranks  of  skilled  rail  union 
labor  to  reverse  their  field  and  go  Into 
negotiations  asking  for  wage  differential 
Increases  that  seek  for  the  skilled  higher 
increases  in  wages  than  for  the  unskilled. 


Otherwise,  their  own  leadership  or  the 
solidarity  of  their  union  membo-shlp 
may  be  threatened. 

But  the  unions  are  intransigent  In 
their  resistance  to  management  Insist- 
ence that  a  complete  evaluation  of  in- 
dustry skills  must  be  made  to  determine 
which  railroad  workers  should  be  ptdd 
for  real  skills  and  which  for  skills  more 
honored  In  the  title  than  in  the  responsi- 
bility. This  is  not  a  new  problem  for 
railway  labor  leaders,  who  hold  their 
jobs  at  the  pleasure  of  the  union  mem- 
bers who  covet  the  security  of  their  in- 
dividual jobs.  They  have  fought  for  years 
against  the  elimination  of  jobs  which 
management  claims  have  been  made  ob- 
solete by  modernization  of  equipment 
and  methods.  Job  evaluation  raises  the 
question  of  "featherbedding" — a  word 
which  raises  blood  pressure  and  reduces 
reason  in  minds  that  are  public-oriented 
as  well  as  those  oriented  to  management 
or  labor. 

And  on  their  side,  too,  the  raU  Indus- 
try management  has  been  intransigent 
by  insisting  upon  nationwide  collective 
bargaining  that  attempts  to  hold  down 
on  wage  increases  and  get  evaluation  of 
job  skills.  After  all,  in  this  highly  regu- 
lated privately-owned  industry,  cannot 
the  management  obtain  relief  on  rates 
and  services  from  Uncle  Sam's  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  virtually 
assure  a  reasonable  profit  margin  wher- 
ever wage  rates  wind  up? 

Such  an  oversimplification  is  given  the 
lie  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  rail- 
roads face  serious  operating  difficulties 
under  present  circumstances.  And  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  difficulties  come 
from  competitive  means  of  transporta- 
tion— many  of  which  are  also  federally 
regulated.  Higher  rates  or  reduced  serv- 
ices, as  a  result  of  higher  wages  without 
resxilting  operational  efficiencies,  might 
price  the  railroads  further  out  of  the 
competitive  market.  With  reduced  serv- 
ices and  high  costs,  the  passenger  mar- 
ket has  already  flown — or  motored — 
away  along  with  a  part  of  the  U.S.  mails. 
To  be  uncompetitive  In  freight  hauling 
might  further  degenerate  the  rail  system 
of  our  Nation. 

And  It  Is  precisely  because  it  Is  a  sys- 
tem made  up  of  many  lines  that  the 
small  and  large,  the  weak  and  strong, 
have  joined  together  to  bargain  with  the 
unions  which  are  also  nationwide.  A 
strike  against  a  small  line,  even  one  that 
Is  not  an  Integral  part  of  a  through 
system,  could  permanently  lose  cus- 
tomers to  competitive  means,  just  as  a 
nationwide  strike  might  lose  customers 
to  competitive  haulers  or  to  the  eco- 
nomic havoc  that  a  protracted  nation- 
wide strike  could  create. 

So  both  parties  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  have  contributed  their 
share  of  Intransigence  to  this  "American 
Tragedy."  But  it  is  the  American  people 
who  wUl  suffer  the  most  should  there  be 
a  rail  strike,  and  their  elected  leaders 
must  assume  their  responsibility  for  this 
impending  tragedy. 

The  prospective  failure  of  collective 
bargaining  to  fxmction  in  this  case  has 
been  apparent  since  the  first  of  this  year; 
but  It  was  predlctaUe  long  before  thai. 
Our  President  did  predict  It  and  called 
national  attention  to   the  fact  in  hla 


state  of  the  Union  message  of  1966— 
that  sometMng  must  be  done  about 
strikes  which  would  be  damaging  to  the 
national  economy  or  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

And  make  no  mistake,  the  railroads 
are  not  the  only  Industry  which  has  such 
an  impact.  A  national  truck  strike,  a  na- 
tional dockworkers'  strike,  a  national 
communications  strike,  a  national  coal 
strike,  a  national  steel  strike,  a  national 
auto  workers'  strike  and  many  more, 
could  have  such  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  national  economy  that  the  national 
Interest  and  economy  might  be  adverse- 
ly affected  to  an  extent  that  those  who 
feel  personal  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  health  might 
feel  obliged  to  act. 

So.  what  has  happened  and  will  hap- 
pen in  connection  with  this  rail  strike 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  all  labor  negotia- 
tions in  our  Nation,  make  no  mistake. 

But  legislation  to  deal  with  nationwide 
strikes  apparently  is  not  easy  to  write 
without  endangerlfig  votes.  And  so,  no 
proposal  of  a  substantive  nature  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  crisis  In  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  has  ever  been  presented 
by  President  Johnson  or  any  spokesman 
for  his  administration  or  his  political 
party.  The  leadership  responsibility  In- 
cumbent upon  the  officeholder  best 
equipped  by  the  array  of  advisers  avail- 
able to  him  has  not  been  exercised. 
Either  in  the  naive  hope  that  the  prob- 
lem would  not  have  to  be  faced,  or  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  It  would  encourage  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  by  labor  and 
management  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
crisis,  the  President  has  apparently  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  one  crisis  after  an- 
other, rather  than  to  seek  a  permanent 
legislative  means  to  avoid  the  crisis.  The 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  re- 
minded him  of  this  derlllction  in  its  1967 
state  of  the  Union  message  when  they 
sought  a  balanced  commission  of  experts 
to  make  recommendations  on  national 
emergency  strike  legislation. 

The  only  real  proposal  the  President 
has  come  up  with  has  been  House  Joint 
Resolution  659  which  his  spokesmen  have 
dubbed  "mediation  to  finality"  to  meet 
the  instant  strike  threat  and  defer  it 
until  safety  after  the  1968  presidential 
election.  But  "mediation  to  finality"  Is 
only  a  credibility  gap  for  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. And  it  is  only  supposed  to  be 
applicable  to  this  one  dispute — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  could  become  a  baA- 
door  method  of  getting  Congress  to  share 
the  blame  for  setting  a  precedent  that 
will  become  binding  8is  the  years  go  by. 

In  spite  of  that  obvious  dancer  and  the 
personal  repugnance  of  what  is  clearly 
compulsory  arbitration  in  this  case— no 
matter  how  temporary  It  would  hope- 
fully be — many  Members,  Including  my- 
self, have  been  willing  to  support  tlM 
President's  proposal  based  on  the  clear 
and  desparate  statements  from  his  «i- 
ministration  concerning  the  national 
emergency  crisis  our  Nation  would  f«a 
were  there  to  be  a  rail  strike  at  this  time. 
Within  the  last  hours  of  the  considera- 
tion of  thl«  legislation,  the  adminlstn- 
tlon  has  even  had  the  temerity  to  haw 
various  Cabinet  officers  call  Membws  of 
Ccxigress  to  advise  them  of  the  deslraMi- 
ity  of  resolving  this  crisis  temporarily.  »■ 
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oording  to  the  President's  suggestion. 
But,  sadly,  the  urging  has  not  always  been 
with  reference  to  the  national  Interest. 
Occasionally,  it  has  been  with  reference 
to  the  political  Interest  of  the  individual 
Member  of  Congress  because  of  the  eco- 
Domic  dangers  to  his  particular  District 

The  responslbihty  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, It  seems  to  me.  should  not  be  merely 
to  resolve  the  day-to-day  crises  of  his 
own  administration  with  reference  to  his 
own  popularity  or  the  political  dominance 
rf  his  own  party.  His  responsibility  should 
be  broader-gauged  and  larger  In  view 
than  that.  It  should  be  to  seek  lasting 
s(4utions  to  continuing  problems. 

If  the  President  has  avoided  that  re- 
qxKisibility,  the  Congress  has  abdicated 
Its  responsibility  in  this  regard,  also. 
Rather  than  bemoaning  three  miserable 
choices,  leadership  in  the  Congress 
should  have  been  able  to  undertake  con- 
sideration of  some  kind  of  legislation  to 
provide  a  method  for  resolution  of  this 
continuing  problem. 

But  this  Is  a  political  hot  potato  Dem- 
ocratle  Congresses  and  administrations 
have  steadfastly  avoided  since  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  Only  the  Taft-HarUey  Act.  bom 
to  a  Republican  Congress,  and  the 
Undrum-Grlfnn  Act,  bom  In  a  Con- 
gress with  a  sUm  Democratic  majority 
under  a  Republican  Administration,  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  our  Nation's  grow- 
ing labor  problems  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Attempts  were  made  after  the 
passage  of  both  pieces  of  legislation  to 
ertabllsh  them  as  political  issues,  but 
both  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
changing  political  winds.  Sooner  or  later 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  tackle  a 
permanent  answer  of  some  kind.  While 
the  substitute  amendment  of  Represent- 
ative Bill  Brock,  of  Tennessee,  was 
properly  ruled  not  to  be  germane  to  this 
immediate  emergency  measure,  the  germ 
of  a  solution  may  be  found  in  it  which 
could  prevent  such  emergency  legislation. 
Whether  It  Is  found  In  Mr.  Brock's  leg- 
islation or  not,  It  must  be  found.  Today's 
eongreesional  politicians  seem  reluctant 
to  get  Involved  In  such  touchy  problems. 
But  as  a  result,  they  find  themselves 
facing  sooner  or  later  In  this  crisis,  the 
Impossible  political  choices  of  compulsory 
axtttratlon,  seizure,  or  a  nationwide  rail 
strike. 

With  the  most  natural  of  human  ten- 
dencies—unwillingness  to  face  up  to  un- 
PJeuant  choices — the  House  of  Repre- 
watatlves  Thursday  did  what  It  has  twice 
before  done,  put  off  a  decision  in  the  hope 
that  intransigent  management  and  In- 
transigent labor  would  somehow  get  to- 
gether and  revive  collective  bargaining 
which,  if  It  was  ever  really  alive  in  this 
ase.  died  on  April  25,  I  should  be  happy 
to  be  proven  wrong,  but  after  listening  to 
weeks  of  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
»nd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  am 
convinced  that  neither  side  will  bargain 
tathls  case. 


The  obvious  Impossibility  of  segregat- 
in*  defense  materials  in  our  complex 
economy  for  handling  during  a  rail  strike 
wwch  would  halt  everything  else,  makes 
»  P""tlal  strike  "  an  impossibUity.  And. 
™  me  testimony  of  administration  ex- 
perts about  our  defense  needs  for  Vlet- 
«m  Md  other  possible  International 
wnunltments.  a  strike  of  even  brief  dur- 


^ 


ation  might  be  imduly  damaging  to  our 
national  Interest  In  the  world.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  such  statements  are  over- 
drawn, but  this  attitude  Is  too  risky  a 
doubt  to  tolerate,  in  my  view. 

It  is  also  easy  to  say,  "if  the  Congress 
does  nothing,  there  will  be  no  strike"; 
but  such  assurances  have  no  shred  of 
evidence  to  back  them  and  much  to  argue 
against  them  In  the  hearings  before  my 
committee, 

FinaUy.  to  provide  for  seizure  is  to 
judge  the  case  and  penalize  only  the  rail- 
roads for  their  Intransigence,  It  does  not 
even  penalize  the  management  much,  be- 
cause they  are  employees,  too.  Rather,  it 
penalizes  the  owners  of  corporate  stock 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  solution 
which  presumes  that  arbltraUon  In  this 
case  would  be  unfair  to  labor  or  anti- 
labor  and  promanagement.  No  evidence 
of  this  has  been  substantiated.  For  Con- 
gress to  feel  that  su-bitration  would  not 
be  as  fair  to  labor  as  It  Is  to  manage- 
ment in  view  of  the  complex  problems 
facing  both  rail  management  and  labor 
in  this  Industry  is  to  presume  that  the 
case  of  labor  Is  the  only  case  for  consid- 
eration. To  make  such  an  irresponsi- 
ble decision  In  the  Congress  Is  as  much 
an  abdication  of  responsibility  as  to  make 
no  decision  at  all. 

But  if  there  has  been  an  abdication  of 
congressional  responsibility,  there  has 
also  been  an  abdication  of  public  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  average  citi- 
zen. Pew  letters  will  come  In  from  the 
Main  Street  merchants  on  this  strike 
until  after  the  strike  has  begun  and  the 
goods  for  their  stores  fail  to  arrive.  Pew 
objections  from  the  locals  of  the  unions 
of  other  industries  will  be  heard  until 
after  a  record  vote  has  been  cast  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  And  few  objections 
from  management  leaders  of  other  in- 
dustries will  be  heard  until  after  the 
record  vote  for  seizure  is  cast  and  they 
decide  that  If  the  VS.  Government  can 
seize  the  raU  Indust^  It  can  seize  their 
businesses,  too.  In  the  name  of  national 
Interest. 

And  so,  a  portion  of  the  abdication  of 
responsibility  must  be  borne  also  In  this 
situation  by  the  average  American  citi- 
zen and  the  public  Information  media. 
The  latter  has  sent  more  of  Its  member- 
ship to  Europe  with  the  late  President's 
widow  on  her  vacation  that  were  found 
In  the  Gallery  at  the  moment  the  House 
voted  on  House  Joint  Resolution  559. 

A  brief  strike  could  so  clog  the  fiow 
of  needed  suppUes  to  Vietnam  that  some 
Americans  vplll  die  there  as  a  result  of 
the  accumulated  irresponsibility  of  rail- 
road labor,  railroad  management,  the 
administration,  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  this  country. 

If  future  historians  write  of  the  decay 
of  the  free  American  system,  they  will 
certainly  not  leave  out  a  footnote  about 
this  crisis.  If  they  write  about  the  main- 
tenance of  free  collective  bargaining  in 
America  through  this  time  of  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  the  national  economy, 
they  can  only  do  so  if  someone  finds  a 
permanent  solution  to  such  crises  as 
this. 
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Labor,  management,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  must  seek  a  solution,  or  this  crisis 
will  Indeed  have  been  an  "American 
Tragedy." 


Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  r«nai*s  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  srt&tement  concern- 
ing posthumous  award  to  late  John  E. 
Pogarty  by  the  George  Everett  Partridge 
Memorial  Foundation : 

Blr.  Chairman,  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  John  E.  Vogany  ot  the  2nd  Dlatrtct  of 
Rhode  Island  who  served  In  this  body  for  27 
years  before  his  death  ftx>m  a  heart  attack 
on  January  10  of  thla  year,  received  rnxmy 
awards,  honorary  degrees  and  citations  for 
hla  dedicated  and  effective  efforts  to  Improve 
the  health  of  people  of  this  Nation  and  in 
particular  those  who  suffered  from  mental 
handicaps.  All  otf  you  are  familiar  with  these 
aocompilahments  and  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  awarded  honorary  degrees  and  citations 
from  many  of  the  great  institutions  of 
higher  educaUon,  organizations  and  founda- 
tions. 

L,aBt  month,  on  May  27,  a  citation  was 
given  posthximouBly  to  Congressman  Pogarty 
by  the  Partridge  School  and  Rehabilitation 
Center  located  at  Gainesville,  Virginia,  a  rel- 
atively small  (about  80  pupils  In  residence), 
nonprofit  residential  center  for  brain  dam- 
aged children.  This  citation  was  different 
from  many  of  the  others  Mr.  Pogarty  had 
received.  It  was  given  by  a  grateful  group 
of  parents  and  sponsors  who  are  beginning 
to  realize  what  might  be  called  the  indirect 
benefits  of  research  and  demonstration  in 
the  rehabilitation  and  training  of  the  re- 
tarded. The  school  has  not  received  large 
Federal  grant*  for  research,  construction  or 
operation.  It  has  not  in  the  past  received  any 
Federal  grants  for  Its  operation  or  provision 
Of  facllitlee.  Its  staff  members  have  found 
out  that,  with  patience,  skill  and  hard  work, 
the  retarded  can  be  trained  to  be  dependable, 
effecUve  employees.  They  now  are  finding 
also  that  with  companies  willing  to  hire  the 
retarded  they  can  and  do  become  useful  and 
productive  members  of  their  communities 
These  are  concepts  which  Mr.  Fogarty  trted 
80  hard  to  get  generally  accepted.  The  cita- 
tion was  accepted  by  Mary  Pogarty,  a  college 
student  in  Washington,  DC,  on  behalf  of 
her  Father.  B,  Alden  UUywhlte,  Assistant 
Conmilssioner  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  a  parent  of  a  child  attending  the  school, 
made  the  follovrtng  statements  in  presentlne 
the  citation:  * 

Pew  men  have  done  so  much  for  so  many 
of  the  less  fortunate  as  Mr.  Fogarty  His  dedi- 
cated efforts  have  given  hope,  self  respect, 
dignity  through  accomplishment,  yes  and 
even  life  itself,  to  thousands  of  sick,  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  people.  His  efforts 
have  helped  to  rescue  from  what  we  once 
thought  of  as  our  human  "scrap-pile,"  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  now  living  satlsfy- 
Inc  Uvea  as  productive  members  of  their 
community, 

Mary  Fogarty.  we  are  pleased  that  you 
could  be  with  us  to  receive  this  citation  in 
honor  of  your  Father,  We  of  the  Partridge 
School  do  not  compare  with  the  great  insti- 
tutions or  oi^:anlzations  that  have  honored 
your  Father.  Rather,  we  are  a  small  organi- 
zation of  those  people  who  have  felt  the  be- 
wildering Impact  of  the  mental  affllcations 
he  tried  so  hard  to  alleviate.  What  we  lack  In 
size  and  Influence  we  make  up  In  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  you.  tn  whatever  you  un- 
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dertake  to  do,  m  your  Father  w»a  to  «I1  of 
vm  wbo  an  wcx'kliig  to  help  handicapped 
children. 

In  her  brlel  response  Mlaa  Pogarty  said 
■ha  was  sure  her  Father  would  have  appre- 
ciated receiving  the  citation  because  the 
school  was  doing  what  he  had  worked  so  hard 
to  make  a  reality:  providing  education  and 
training  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  citation  follows: 

The  Oeorge  Everett  ParUldge  Memorial 
Foundation  is  proud  to  confer  Its  Eighth  An- 
nual Citation  on  the  late  John  E.  Pogarty. 
Congressman  from  the  Second  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  died  on  January  10,  1967. 
For  more  than  three  decades.  John  Pogarty 
was  a  powerful  force  In  mobilizing  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  public  to  search  for  the 
causes  and  cures  of  crlppUng  and  killing 
diseases  and  bandlcaps  and  In  bringing  to 
reality  intelligently  formulated  programs  to 
help  the  physically  or  mentally  disabled.  Due 
in  a  large  measure  to  his  inspired  leadership 
as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  increasing 
amounts  of  Federal  financial  assistance  were 
made  avaUable  to  help  the  young,  the  aged 
and  the  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  to  teach  the 
handicapped,  train  the  retarded  and  Improve 
the  overall  health  of  the  Nation. 

The  Partridge  Schools  have  a  special  inter- 
est in  thoee  public  and  private  programs 
designed  to  determine  the  causes  of  and  ways 
of  preventing  mental  Illnesses  and  for  the 
training  and  care  of  the  mentally  retarded 
which  John  Pogarty  so  ably  helped  to  create 
and  Implement. 

This  citation  is  an  expression  of  the  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  our  entire  membership 
for  the  vision,  the  dedication  and  the  force 
of  greatness  with  which  Congressman  Po- 
garty waa  endowed  and  which  he  used  In 
full  to  aid  the  leas  fortunate.  His  efforts 
helped  to  remoye  some  at  the  bleakness  from 
the  llTee  of  the  handicapped  and  p\rt  within 
the  reach  of  many  of  them  some  ipeasure 
of  independence  and  self-fulflllment  which 
they  wovild  not  have  had  without  this  great, 
devoted  and  dedicated  man. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Partridge 
School  presented  an  Employer  of  the  Year 
citation  to  the  Marriott  Hot  Shoppes,  Inc.. 
"in  grateful  recognition  of  their  policy  of 
employing  the  handicapped."  Thia  citation 
waa  presented  by  James  Garrett,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. This  award  was.  In  a  sense,  a  conflrma- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Fogarty's  conviction  that  the 
retarded  could  beootne  productive,  con- 
tributing and  aometimea  self-supporting 
membera  of  their  communities  If  given  the 
proper  training  and  the  opportunity  to  work. 
It  also  waa  a  teatimonial  to  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  program  of  vocational  train- 
ing which  Mr.  Pogarty  helped  to  establish 
and  strongly  supported. 

Mr.  Poster  M.  Kun«,  Vice  President  of 
Hot  Shoppes.  In  accepting  the  citation  on 
behalf  of  Hot  Shoppea.  stated  as  foUows  after 
thanking  the  Foundation  for  the  honor: 

We  of  Marriott  Hot  Shoppes  accept  with 
pride  and  gratitude  the  honor  which  you 
have  given  ua  this  day. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  tat  the  recognition 
you  are  giving  us,  but  we  are  even  mora 
grateful  for  the  services  we  are  receiving 
from  the  young  men  and  women  tr<xa  your 
school  and  other  groups  sponsored  by  Mbm 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  o*  tb« 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  find  employees  today  who 
are  Interested  In  their  work,  who  are  on  Xbm 
job  every  day  and  who  apply  themselves  dili- 
gently to  aooie  at  the  lesser,  yet  essential, 
tasks  required  in  our  business. 

We  now  have  working  f or  ua  In  tba  WaiSi- 
ington  area,  17  mentally  haiMUc^H>«l  joaia^ 
pec^le,  iinder  the  apoasorsblp  at  tba  Dapwrt- 
ment  of  Vocational  BehaUlltatlon — and  «• 
woijld  be  glad  to  have  many  more.  In  fact,  I 


waa  told  a  few  days  ago  that  we  could  place 
several  times  this  many. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know,  as  we  have  been, 
that  our  managers  are  very  well  pleased 
with  the  work  being  done  by  the  students 
from  this  school.  In  fact,  it  la  a  delight  to 
hear  management  speak  so  warmly  of  these 
young  people. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  in  concluding  my  remarks 
I  want  to  say  that  the  success  the  Partridge 
School  l3  having  In  training  retarded  chil- 
dren for  useful  employment  is  not  only  a 
tribute  to  the  vision  of  this  Congress  in  mak- 
ing available  vocational  and  Job  training  for 
the  retarded.  It  also  demonstrates  clearly 
the  need  for  broadening  and  strengthening 
Federal  programs  for  assisting  the  States  in 
providing  more  comprehensive  and  essential 
service  for  the  retarded.  The  Partridge 
School  Is  an  example  of  the  effective  work 
that  can  be  done.  Because  of  Its  limited  re- 
sources, it  reaches  lees  than  100  such  chil- 
dren a  year.  It  demonstrates  how  far  we  still 
have  to  go.  If  this  Nation  hjid  In  effect  pro- 
grama  that  reached  all  the  retarded.  It  would 
add  materially  to  our  manpower  assets, 
greatly  Improve  the  sometimes  bleak  lives 
of  those  that  are  handicapped  and  help  miti- 
gate and  alleviate  the  hardships  and  anxie- 
ties of  the  families  who  have  this  problem. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  failed  to  pass  a  fair  and  eqtil- 
table  draft  law.  The  legislation  adopted 
did  not  utilize  the  studies  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  panels  and  commis- 
•sions  which  have  recently  examined  our 
Selective  Service  System.  A  great  Injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  the  10  million 
American  men  who  will  reach  draft  age 
during  the  next  4  years. 

I  hope  that  the  discussion  and  debate 
that  have  surrounded  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  for  the  past  2  years  wUl  not 
die.  The  Inequities  In  the  draft  must  be 
corrected. 

The  New  York  Times  and  Minneapolis 
Star  have  run  excellent  editorials  on  the 
draft  bllL  I  place  them  in  the  Record  at 
thlstinUT 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1967] 
Backwakd  Stkf  ok  th»  Dravt 

The  draft  blU  that  Congreea  haa  now  sent 
to  the  President  la  a  smaU  but  regrettable 
victory  for  Representative  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  know-nothing  sentiment 
prevailing  In  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

With  the  recommendationa  of  the  Presi- 
dential study  commission  headed  by  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall 
available  •«  a  guide,  Congreaa  thla  year  had 
an  opportunity  greatly  to  Improve  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  InstecMl.  after  only  the 
brlefeat  consideration  on  the  floor  It  Inserted 
language  into  the  law  intended  to  put  the 
Preeideiit  on  the  spot,  to  block  proposed  re- 
forms and  to  Indulge  Itaelf  in  various  mean 
whims. 

The  bin  makes  college  undergraduate  de- 
fermenta  mandatory  unless  the  President 
formally  declares  that  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  reqtilra  the  drafting  of  college  stu- 
dents. It  also  requlrea  the  President  to  obtain 
■peelflc  approval  of  Congress  if  he  wishes  to 


introduce  any  random  selection  plan  tot 
choosing  Inductees.  Yet  more  nlneteen-year- 
olds  are  coming  of  age  each  year  than  the 
armed  forces  require,  and  there  is  no  equi- 
table  method  for  choosing  which  of  them  will 
serve. 

At  the  insistence  of  the  House  Armed  Scrv- 
Ices  Committee  the  bUl  denies  draft-exempt 
status  to  doctors  who  serve  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas  and  who  process  the  huge  backlog  of 
new  drug  applications  for  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  The  vindictive  provision  has 
more  to  do  with  Congressional  dislike  of  thes« 
two  agencies  than  solicitude  for  the  care  of 
military  men  In  Vietnam.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  new  restrictive  language  Introduced 
in  tiie  section  governing  conscientious 
objectors. 

By  administrative  dexterity,  President 
Johnson  may  lessen  the  harmful  effecta  of 
some  of  the  rigid  new  provisions.  But  nothing 
can  undo  the  pettiness  of  Congress  In  yield- 
ing to  the  u^y  spirit  of  some  of  Its  least 
enlightened  members. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  19,  19671 
Down  Wrra  Draft  Refobm  ! 
The  1967  revision  of  the  draft  law  now 
looks  like  disaster.  The  ambitious  reform 
effort  this  year — btised  on  the  indictment  of 
the  Selective  Service  system  laid  out  In  the 
report  of  the  ccmimlslson  headed  by  Burke 
Marshall — hafcbecn  completely  frustrated  by 
the  old  men  who  run  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  Congress,  Sen.  Edward  Ken- 
nedy may  well  be  right  that  the  new  act,  now 
all  but  adopted,  will  be  worse  than  what  we 
have  had  so  far. 

The  trouble  Is  that  nobody  .  .  .  nobody  who 
counts  .  .  .  really  carea  very  much  at)cut  the 
Inequities  in  the  draft.  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector Qen.  Lewia  B.  Hershey  does  not  even 
admit  a  problem  with  the  way  he  haa  been 
doing  things  since  1940.  The  Armed  Servicei 
Committees  listen  mainly  to  Oen.  Hershey. 
And  the  Defense  Department  itself  Is  Inter- 
ested really  In  the  manpower,  not  in  the 
method  by  which  It  Is  procured. 

The  Marshall  commission  saw  the  prob- 
lems, and  cared.  But  now  its  recommenda- 
tions have  been  overridden,  and  the  President 
specifically  forbidden  to  institute  a  new,  and 
fairer,  method  of  deciding  the  crucial  quet- 
tion:  Who  goes? 

This  is  critical,  because  the  military  serv- 
ices appear  to  have  succeeded  in  their  effort 
to  get  the  draft  changed  around  so  that  the 
younger,  rather  than  the  older,  men  will  bt 
called  first. 

Und«  the  "oldest  first"  arrangement  the 
choice  was  almost  made  automatically  for 
the  local  boards.  Deferments,  exemption* 
marriages,  fatherhood  all  drained  away  large 
p>art8  of  the  pool  of  draft-eligible  men:  Those 
that  remained,  at  age  26,  were  the  ones  that 
went. 

Now  men  are  to  be  called  at  age  19  .  . 
before  many  of  them  have  begun  their  edu- 
cation, career  or  family,  and  when  the  man- 
power pool  therefore  holds  far  more  avail- 
able men  than  the  services  require.  How  local 
draft  boards  will  decide  "who  goes?"  In  thl* 
situation — and  do  it  equitably— is  beyond 
understanding. 


Desecration  of  the  Flag 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 
The    House   in   Committee   of   the  Whol« 
House  on  the  Stete  of  the  Union  had  ua^ff 
consideration  the  bUl   (H.R,  10480)   to  pw- 
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lOiX  desecration  of  the  flag,  and  tat  other 

purposes. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thla  bin 
would  prohibit  the  desecration  o*  the 

American  flag. 

It  provides  that  anyone  who  casts  con- 
tempt upon  the  national  emblem  by  pub- 
licly mutilating,  defacing,  defiling,  burn- 
ing, or  trampling  upon  the  flag  shall  be 
punished  for  such  contemptuous  acts. 

There  is  in  this  bill  no  restriction  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  or  lawful  protest, 
no  Intent  to  deny  to  any  person  any  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  bill  would  not  deprive  any  State 
of  its  present  jurisdiction  over  any  of- 
fense against  the  flag  which  is  now  State 
law.  It  provides  for  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  several  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  offenses  against 
the  flag  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  speculate  upon  the 
motives  of  those  who  practice  contemp- 
tuous actions  against  the  flag,  whatever 
fomi  or  shape  that  Irreverent,  most 
reprehensible  conduct  may  take. 

To  me,  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  enact  this  law  is  elementary  and  fully 
Justifled  by  the  Constitution,  in  fact,  we 
would  be  imresponslve  to  the  will  and 
demand  of  our  respective  constituencies 
and  the  American  people,  If  we  fall  to 
pass  this  law. 

The  Nation  is  facing  serious  problems 
at  home  and  abroad  that  require  the 
unity,  loyalty,  and  unquestioned  alle- 
giance of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  class,  or  creed. 

■nils  Is  a  time  when,  above  all,  we  must 
Mpport,  sustain  and  uphold  the  national 
poipose,  security,   safety   and   freedom 

We  cannot  stand  by  Idly  while  vio- 
lence, dvll  strife,  disorder,  and  disloyal- 
tr  threaten  the  Nation,  and  cast  con- 
tempt and  hatred  upon  the  symbol  of 
our  liberties. 

■nie  passage  of  this  bill  Is  necessary 
•ad  well  Justlfled,  and  I  hope  the  House 
win  enact  it  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  — 
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Wabrtown,    Ma«t,    High    School   Com- 
■eacement  Address  by  John  J.  Carver 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHtrSCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 
Ifr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
^««er.  the  following  address  which 
TO  recently  deUvered  at  the  commence- 
?»t  exercises  at  Watertown  High 
^l  Watertown.  Mass.,  has  been 
"«^'  to  my  attention. 
,w  ^P^ker  on  this  occasion  was  my 
««  personal  friend.  John  J.  Carver. 
J«e«J  pubhc  affairs  manager  of  the 
»*w  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
«my  mind,  this  excepUonal  gentleman 
5«^es  the  finest  qualities  of  tbe 
*fflertcan  civic  tradition. 

*««orous  athlete  in  his  youth,  John 
"^during  his  entire  adult  nfe,  has 
"ntna  himself  in  constructive  ootn- 


munlty  affairs.  He  formerly  served  on 
the  Cambridge  City  CouncU  and  School 
Committee  and  ujwn  moving  to  Water- 
town.  Mass..  became  a  member  of  that 
school  committee. 

An  intimate  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent. John  P.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Carver  was 
chainnan,  personally  appointed  by  the 
late  President,  to  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  proposed  medicare  legisla- 
tion to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

At  this  time  I  insert  John  Carver's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record: 

Dr.  Kelley,  Reverend  Clergy.  Graduates  of 
the  Class  of  1967  of  Watertown  High  School 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

I    am    certain    that    both    graduates    and 
parents  will  want  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
teaching  force  of  this  school.  Doctor  Kelley 
has  moulded  a  teaching  force  that  has  met 
the  challenge   of   a  changing   world.   Under 
his    leadership    this    school    has    kept    pace 
with  new  developments  in  educaUon  and  to- 
day  stands    aa   a   monument  to  his   vision 
foresight  and  wisdom.  To  you.  Dr.  Kelley,  I 
extend  thanks  and  appreciation  for  what  you 
and  your  teaching  force  have  accomplished. 
To  you  graduates,  may  I  say  that  you  are 
Included   among   the   3.000,000  studente  re- 
ceiving   high    school   diplomas    this   month. 
You.    like   the   others,   are   possibly   puzzled 
and   bewildered   by  the  state  of  the  world, 
since    It    seemingly    contradict*    practically 
everything  you   have  been  taught.   But  be- 
fore mental  depression  overwhelms  you,  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  your  history  lessons. 
There  have  been  many  black  day»  In  the 
past.  History  is  replete  with  armed  violence, 
injustice,  bigotry  and  fanatic  ambition.  Tet 
these  things  have  aU  passed  and  they  wm 
pass   again.   No  day  waa  blacker  than  that 
day  at  Calvary,  or  when  Cromwell  crushed 
Ireland,  Napoleon  pillaged  Europe.  Joan  of 
Arc    burned   at   the   stake,   Lincoln   assassi- 
nated,   Pasteur   repudiated    by   men   of   sci- 
ence,   priests    and    nuns    killed    In    Mexico, 
Jews  slaughtered  In  Germany  and  Austria 
and  Poland  laid  In   ruins.  Then,   more  re- 
cently, we  have  had  Pearl  Harbor,  The  Ko- 
rean Conflict.  The  Berlin  Wall  and  the  As- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy. 

In  other  words,  for  every  light  day  in 
history  there  has  been  a  black  day.  For  every 
hero  there  has  been  a  tyrant,  for  every 
martyr  there  has  been  a  Judas,  for  every 
Easter  there  has  been  a  Good  Friday,  for 
every  act  of  generosity  there  has  been  an 
act  of  Insatiable  selflshness.  It  la  In  this 
fashion  that  nature  seems  to  achieve  bal- 
ance. 

Apparently  we  learn  only  from  black  days, 
for  following  tragedy  and  ruthlessness.  world 
opinion  suddenly  recognizes  the  fundamen- 
tal truths  incoriKjrated  In  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  tell  you  is  not 
the  maiidlln  musings  of  a  male  Pollyanna. 
Read  your  history.  The  places,  the  characters 
may  be  different,  but  the  resulu  are  always 
the  same. 

Now  the  world  is  shocked  by  the  uprising! 
In  Africa,  the  Berlin  Wall,  rlou  in  Central 
America,  the  Castro  takeover  In  Cuba  ClvU 
Rights  violence  In  America,  the  Vietnam  Con- 
flict and  China's  desire  to  dominate  Asia. 
Look  again  at  your  histories  I 

Instead  of  Hitler  the  name  might  well  be 
Attlla  or  Caesar,  or  Napoleon,  or  Alexander 
or  Castro  or  Mao.  But,  remember  that  his- 
tory has  numerous  example*  of  might  tri- 
umphing over  right,  but  right  usually  win* 
the  last  battle. 

At  a  time  like  this  you  graduate*  are  prob- 
ably saying  "So  thl*  is  civilization".  The  an- 
swer is  that  it  is  one  of  the  trial*  of  dvlllwk- 
Uon,  ClvilizaUon  triumph*  In  th«  long  run. 
but  it*  chief  trial  haa  been  unprwUctabl* 
human  beings  and  HlUer,  Btalln  and  Kbm- 
ttiatxev,  Mao,  Castro  maO.  tttelr  band  at  In- 


tematlonal  gangsters  are  very  good  example* 
of  what  I  mean. 

A  generation  ago,  -Fifth  Column"  waa  a 
popular  catch  phrase.  A  more  personal  appli- 
cation  may  be  made  of  this  phrase  even  to- 
day. You  might  IdenUfy  the  "Trnth  Column" 
in  your  own  character  for  oftentimes  success 
la  sabotaged  from  within.  Selfishness  Is  a 
Fifth  Column  that  has  destroyed  many  who 
had  everything  else.  Lying,  bigotry,  cheating 
tactlessness,  impatience— locate  Vour  own 
Fifth  Column  and  destroy  it  before  It  de- 
stroys your  own  fortifications. 

Tou  have  also  been  reading  of  powerful 
secret  weapons!  In  life  you  wiU  learn  that 
there  are  no  secret  weapons  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. Hard  work  generally  is  a  secret  weapon 
because  it  Is  a  secret  to  most  people 

Many  of  you  will  matriculate  to  four-year 
degree  granting  colleges  to  prepare  yorir- 
selves  for  positions  of  responsibility  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  acceptance  by  these 
colleges  which  are  so  demanding  of  academic 
excellence. 

Most  of  you,  however,  will  not  attend  a 
degree-granting  ccHlege.  However,  the  futui* 
is  extremely  bright  for  you  if  you  wlU  take 
the  opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  many 
excellent  schools  that  train  you  to  apeclalize 
In  an  occupation.  This  can  be  done  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  or,  on  a  part-time  basis  in  con- 
junction with  your  new  Job.  The  business 
and  industrial  world  is  In  desperate  need  of 
specialists  and  is  willing  to  pay  them  In 
many  cases,  on  an  equal  basis  with  college 
graduates.  I  urge  you  to  consider  aertously 
the  Importance  of  being  outstanding  in 
whatever  Job  you  select. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  diploma 
you  are  to  receive  tonight  Is  not  a  season 
pass  to  success.  It  certifies  that  your  studies 
have  taught  you  to  think  and  how  to  meas- 
ure values.  Your  success  depends  on  your 
ability  to  apply  those  two  things.  Dont  be 
outflanked  by  the  new  ideas  and  sudden 
changes.  Tactics  have  changed  but  you  wlU 
BtlU  find  that  the  world  la  a  place  where 
there  U  room  on  the  top  for  those  with  the 
dogged  determination  to  get  there. 

Just  this  week  President  Johnson  sent  a 
letter  of  congratulation*  to  all  high  achool 
graduates.  In  closing  I  quote  his  feUdtatlons 
by  stating  "You  have  my  every  wlah  fo«-  a 
lifetime  of  success  and  achievement." 


Do  We  Realize  We  Are  at  War? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  n.i.rNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  r«cent 
editorial  in  the  Jacksonville  Journal- 
Courier.  I  feel,  merits  thought  and  at- 
tention by  all  Americans  as  they  take 
stock  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  while 
a  war  is  being  waged.  The  text  of  the 
editorial  follows: 

Do  W«   REAI.IZE   Wx  Aai  AT  Wa*? 

The  average  citizen  today  goes  about  hi* 
business  as  usual.  He  haa  a  good  supply  of 
money.  He  spends  It.  In  the  store  he  finds 
everything  he  wants,  provided  he  ha*  the 
credit  cards,  charge  account  and  or  money 
to  pay  for  It.  He  enjoys  TV,  a  new  automo- 
bUe  every  year  or  ao.  He  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
a  wide  assortment  of  clothes.  The  supermar- 
keU  are  heavily  stocked  with  aU  aorts  of 
foods. 

Downtown  the  people  hustle  with  a  bustle. 
Tbe  •uburban  ahopplng  center*  are  busy. 
There  la  no  rationing.  Sugar  U   plentlfuL 
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Auto  tires  manufacturera  are  begging  people 
to  buy  whole  seta  of  ttrea  wltb  no  money 
down. 

We  axe  frankly  having  a  ball. 

Little  do  most  of  the  people  today  realize 
we  EU-e  at  war.  We  pause  occasionally  to  read 
about  It  or  listen  to  bulletins  on  the  radio 
and  we  exclaim  bow  awful  it  is. 

Ask  the  average  man  on  the  street  bow 
many  of  our  young  men  have  been  killed  in 
Vietnam  and  he  doesn't  have  any  idea.  Tell 
him  that  more  than  10.000  boys  have  died 
and  he  looks  puzzled,  shocked. 

Perhaps  never  before  In  our  history  have 
we  taken  such  a  nonchalant  viewpoint  of  a 
war.  There  are  no  parades,  no  shortages,  no 
rationing,  no  flags  flying,  no  war  bond  cam- 
paigns. 

And  yet  we  are  at  war. 

It  takes  a  visit  to  the  airport  of  a  large 
major  dty  to  fully  realize  that  we  are  fight- 
ing a  major  war.  Just  stand  at  a  loading  area 
and  one  can  aee  sailors,  marines,  soldiers,  and 
airmen,  waiting  patiently  to  get  on  planes 
for  a  visit  home,  probably  the  last  one  before 
heading  overesas.  We  give  it  little  thought; 
we  are  perhaps  too  busy. 

The  alri>ort  lobbies  are  full  of  these  serv- 
icemen and  frequently  one  sees  one  go  by 
with  a  limp,  or  a  crutch  under  his  arm.  may- 
be one  lees  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  then  one 
beglna  to  realize  what  had  never  been  fully 
realized — unless  there's  a  son  over  there. 

To  aee  these  hordes  of  servicemen  at  air- 
ports is  sufficient  to  jar  one's  insldes  a  bit, 
and  tt  takes  a  while  to  recover,  as  one  leaves 
the  airport  and  heads  back  Into  town  where 
people  are  going  about  their  everyday  ways, 
seemingly  unaware  that  thousands  of  miles 
away  American  boys  are  being  shot  at  and 
killed. 


Negro  From  Helena  Hailed  at  Hero  of  Riot 
in  Tampa  Last  Sanday  Night 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

Oy   ARB^ANSAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  dtles 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  torn 
by  riots,  disturbances,  and  looting.  Dally 
the  neww>apers  of  the  country  print 
headlined  stories  of  these  atrocities.  The 
radio  and  television  commentators  speak 
of  the  unrest  and  the  animosities. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the  public 
does  not  learn  that  throughout  this 
strife  there  are  many  who  decry  such 
actions  on  the  part  of  their  own  people 
and  work  to  maintain  order  and  good 
relations. 

One  such  citizen  Is  John  Campbell,  of 
Helena,  Phillips  County.  Ark.,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  who  recently  found 
himself  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  In  the  midst 
of  a  riot.  The  ensuing  news  article  from 
the  Helena,  Ark.,  World  of  June  18,  and 
the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Tribune  relates  the  ex- 
perience of  this  young  man  from  Arkan- 
sas who  was  helping  in  the  fruit  harvest. 
It  is  heartening  to  know  that  there  are 
John  Campbells  in  this  Nation  who  do 
not  believe  In  mob  violence. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

Negro  Fbom  Hxlxna  Hailkd  as  Hzao  or  Riorr 
IN  TAsa>A  Last  Sttndat  Nicbt 

A  Negro  from  Helena  was  hailed  as  a  hero 
in   the   riots  that  hit  Tampa,   Florida,   last 


Sunday  night.  A  three-column  story  on 
Page  1  in  Wednesday's  edition  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  told  the  story  ot  John  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Walter  Carter  <rf  Tampa,  a  former 
Helena  resident,  sent  the  clippings  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Jim  Walden,  and  said  in  a  letter 
that  she  was  a  neighbor  of  the  white  couple 
rescued  by  CampbeU  from  a  Negro  mob. 

Here's  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Tribune: 

(By  Eleanor  Jordan) 
"Tampa's  riots  had  at  least  one  hero. 
"John  Campbell  qviietly  told  his  story  to 
The  Trlbione  Monday  night  from  his  hospital 
bed  at  Tampa  General  Hospital. 

"Campbell  was  the  man  in  the  crowd  who 
prevented  further  harm  to  Carl  and  Joyce 
DeWitt,  the  Tampans  so  badly  beaten  by  the 
mob  late  Sunday  night.  His  story  coincides 
with  that  told  earlier  by  the  DeWltts. 

"The  19-year-old  Negro  youth  was  admit- 
ted to  the  hospital  around  3  ajn.  Monday 
with  deep  lacerations  on  the  right  forearm. 
"  'I  had  Just  left  the  Black  and  Tan  Bar 
on  Nebraska  Avenue  when  I  noticed  a  lot  of 
people  gathered  around  looking  at  a  fire 
down  the  street,'  he  said. 

A  native  of  Helena.  Ark.,  Campbell  said  he 
had  no  Idea  that  a  riot  was  taking  place. 

"  "I  saw  a  white  man  and  woman  drive  past 
me  in  a  station  wagon.  (This  was  the  DeWitt's 
car.  The  couple  drove  down  Nebraska  to 
investigate  the  fire  they  saw  from  Inter- 
state 4  en  route  home  from  St.  Petersburg. 
"  'Some  men  stopped  the  car  and  dragged 
the  man  out.  Then  they  started  beating  on 
him.'  Campbell  estimated  20  to  30  men  were 
Involved  In  the  incident. 

"  "I  ran  to  the  car  and  started  yelling  for 
them  to  stop  beating  the  man  but  there  were 
Just  so  many  of  them"  he  said. 

"  "Then  I  saw  a  couple  of  men  pull  the 
woman  out  of  the  car  and  push  her  around. 
"  I  broke  between  the  men  and  the  woman 
and  asked  her  if  she  could  drive.  She  said 
yes  and  I  told  her  to  get  in  the  car  and  get 
out  of  there." 

"(Mrs.  DeWitt's  story  of  escape  told  of  a 
man  who  helped  her  in  the  riot.) 

"Campbell  said  he  pushed  the  woman  Into 
the  car  and  guarded  the  door  while  she 
started  the  car  motor. 

"  "As  she  drove  away  the  men  kept  throw- 
ing bricks  and  bottles  at  the  car.' 

"(Mrs.  DeWitt  drove  up  to  a  police  car 
In  the  area  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
where  she  was  Joined  by  her  husband  min- 
utes later.) 

"  "Then  I  went  back  to  where  the  man  was 
and  told  the  crowd  they  had  beaten  him 
enough.  I  helped  him  to  hla  feet  and  told 
hlni  to  get  out  of  there,'  Campbell  said. 

"  'I  carried  him  along  to  the  area  where 
I  knew  the  police  were  and  left  him  because 
I  was  scared  that  they  were  going  to  put 
me  In  Jail." 

"Campbell  said  throughout  the  incident 
the  men  were  calling  him  'White  folks  lover.' 
"  'I  noticed  my  arm  was  bleeding  and 
started  asking  people  to  help.  A  man  m  a 
panel  truck  came  by  and  took  me  to  the 
hospital. 

"  'When  I  got  here  (hospital)  I  saw  the 
white  man  and  woman  and  knew  that  they 
both  got  out  all  right.  I  was  sure  glad  to 
know  that  they  did  not  get  hurt  stny  worse 
than  they  did,'  Campbell  said. 

"The  Hegro  youth  has  been  living  In 
Tampa  working  for  an  independent  fruit 
picker. 

"Campbell's  family  was  notified  of  his  in- 
juries Monday  morning  soon  after  he  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital.  He  underwent  sur- 
gery at  4  ajn.  to  repair  damages  to  his  arm 
and  Is  exi>ected  to  be  discharged  within  the 
next  few  days. 

"When  asked  if  he  plans  to  return  home 
In  Arkansas  he  gave  a  quietly  determined 
Tes*." 


National    GaHery    of    Art    Calendar  of 
Events  for  Jnly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  calendar  of 
events  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  for 
July  1967. 

As  usual,  the  schedule  Is  an  outst^d- 
ing  one  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  visit- 
ing the  gallery  will  enjoy  every  presen- 
tation. 

Our  Nation's  Capital  is  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  fine  Gallery  of  Art.  Visitors 
to  Washington  have  always  enjoyed 
spending  time  in  the  gallery,  and  I 
heartily  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  advantage  of  the  gallery  for  mo- 
ments of  relaxation  In  the  quiet  and  in- 
spiring surroundings  of  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  calendar  follows: 

National  Gallekt  of  Abt^Calendab  of 
etvents,  jdit  1967 

New  exhibition:  Gilbert  Stuart  (1755- 
1828),  Portraitist  of  the  Young  Rejmblic. 
Central  Gallery.  June  29  through  Augiist  20. 

New  publication :  Catalogue.  Gilbert  Stuart. 
Portraitist  of  the  Young  Republic.  120  pages, 
814"  X  9%".  with  foreword  by  Edgar  P 
Richardson,  58  Illustrations,  catalogue  notes. 
and  index.  92.00  postpaid. 

New  reproductions :  Color  Collotype  Repro- 
ductions (unframed) :  Dxifresne.  Still  Lijt. 
321,4"  X  39^",  $16.00;  Monet,  The  Houses  ol 
Parliament,  Stiriset,  32"  x  36%",  (20.00:  Tur- 
ner, Keelmen  Heaving  in  Coals  by  Moonlight, 
27"  X  36",  (20.00;  Rogler  van  der  Weyden, 
Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  6"  x  4^". 
$7.50. 

Continuing  exhibition:  Ginevra  de'Benci 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  New  acquisition.  Lob- 
by B. 

Recent  publications:  Ginevra  de'Benci  bj 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Booklet  illustrated  Ic 
color  and  black-and-wmte,  with  text  by 
Perry  B.  Cott.  10<.  Mall  orders  under  tl.OO, 
add  25*  handling  charge. 

The  Portrait  in  the  Renaissance  by  John 
Pope-Hennessy.  (Twelfth  volimie  of  the  A. 
W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Pine  Arts.)  330 
halftone  Ulustrations,  lOV,"  x  B'.  $12.50 
postpaid. 

Dally  films:  The  American  Vision:  Week- 
days, 2:00  and  7:00  pjn.;  Sundays.  1:00  p.m 
Art  in  the  Western  World:  Weekdays.  4:00 
p.m.  In  the  auditorium.  Each  film.  In  color, 
runs  about  one  half  hour. 

Gallery  hours:  Summer  Hours.  Through 
September  4:  Weekdays  10:00  a.m.  to  10:00 
p.m.  Sundays  12:00  noon  to  10:00  p.m.  hi- 
mission  is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  ail 
programs  scheduled. 

Cafeteria:  Summer  Hours.  Tlirough  Sep- 
tember 4:  Weekdays,  Luncheon  11:00  a.m 
to  2:30  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2:30  p.m.  to  5  00 
pjn.;  Dinner  5:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p  m.  Sundavs, 
Dinner   12:00  noon   to  7:30  p.m 

MONDAY,    JUNE    26,    THROUGH    SUNDAY.   JDIT  ! 

Painting  of  the  week:  Frederic  Edwta 
Church.  Morning  in  the  Tropic  i  Gift  of  the 
Avalon  Foundation).  OaUery  65:  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3« 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  American  Palntlii« 
Rotunda;  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1: 
Sunday  2 :  30. 
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•IWir:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Botiinda:  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
5;  Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Gilbert  Stuart;  Quest 
Speaker,  James  Thomas  Plexner,  author. 
Lecture  Hall  4. 

KONDAT,    JtrLT     3,    THBOUCH    StJNDAT,    JT7I,T     • 

Painting  of  the  week :  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
The  Prodigal  Son  (Chester  Dale  Collection), 
Gallery  93:  Wednesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Exhibition  of  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  Portraitist  of  the  Toung  Re- 
public. Central  Lobby,  Wednesday  through 
Saturday.  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Botunda;  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
J;  Tuesday  (Independence  Day),  1;  Sunday, 
i. 

Sunday  film  lecture :  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Barty  American  Architecture.  Speaker:  John 
Brotrics,  Staff  Lecturer,  National  OaUery  ot 
Art,  Lecture  Hall  4. 

MONDAT,  JtJLT    10,   THROCGH   SIJNDAT,    XtJLT    IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Master  of  F16malle 
and  Assistants.  Madonna  and  Child  with 
SetntM  «i»  the  Ericlosed  Garden  (Samuel  H. 
Krta  Collection),  Gallery  36;  Tuesday 
tbroogh  Saturday.  13  and  2;  Sunday,  8:30 
and  «. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  film  lecture:  The  Impressionist s. 
Speaker:  Carleen  Keating,  Staff  Lecturer, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

kOHBAT,  JtJLT    17,  THXOTTCH  STTOBAT,  JOT-T  IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Juan  van  der  Hamen 
yLeon.  Still  Life  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
tton).  Gallery  49;  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
U  and  2:  Sunday  3 :  30  and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  11  and  S;  Tuesday  through 
Batarday,  11,  1  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  6. 

Sunday  film:  The  Art  of  the  Conservator. 
Lecture  Hall  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  OaUery's  «duea- 
Uonal  services  shoiijd  be  addressed  to  the 
Kdueatlonal  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4316 
Ext273. 

MOimaT,  JT7LT   24,   THROUGH   STWDAT,   JTTLT   SO 

Painting  of  the  week:  Morlsot.  The  Mother 
nd  Sister  of  the  Artist  (Chester  Dale  Collec- 
tion), Gallery  89;  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Tsur;  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Baturtay,  11.  i  and  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

ainday  film  lecture:  Art  in  Exhibition 
V^:  Ann  Watson.  Staff  Lecturer.  Natlon- 
*i  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall.  4, 
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The  End  of  UNEF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NFW    TOEK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  21.  1967 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
"ttto  put  in  the  Record  the  following 
|wt  irom  the  Independent  Observer 
^ehJspublished  and  edited  by  Mr.  and 
««•  Edward  W.  McVitty.  I  beUeve  this 
jwt  Is  a  significant  analysis  of  the 
^ts  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
^*®erals  actions  on  the  18th  of  May: 

The  End  oi;  UNEF 

j«»«KaUon«   Secretary   General   was   In- 
"^  wat  the  Government  oX  the  United 


Arab  Republic  had  "decided  to  terminate  the 
presence  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Gaza  Strip.-  On  the  evening 
of  that  same  day,  TJ  Thant  cabled  the  UN 
Commander  in  the  field  to  withdraw  UNEF. 
The  day  before  formal  notice  was  received 
from  the  U.A.R.,  the  Secretory  General  had 
held  "an  exchange  of  views"  with  represent- 
atives of  governments  having  contingents  In 
the  Emergency  Force.  VJlSI.  armed  forces 
had  already  sought  to  remove  UN  personnel 
from  their  posts  along  the  Armistice  Demar- 
cation Line.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  the  usefulness  of  UNEF,  if  not  the  ac- 
tual secxirity  of  its  men.  was  Jeopardized  by 
the  advance  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
Army. 

The  views  that  may  have  Iseen  expressed 
in  the  informal  consultation  on  May  17th 
have  not  been  disclosed,  but  U  Thant  did 
not  refer  the  matter  to  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly or  to  the  Security  Council.  Instead, 
he  took  executive  action  to  withdraw  the 
Force  as  soon  as  the  U-A.R.  made  Its  demand. 
In  his  Reports  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council  the  Secretary  General 
stated  that  the  reasons  for  the  U.A.R.  de- 
cision "have  not  been  officially  etoted.-  U 
Thant  explained  his  own  action  by  saying 
it  seemed  "fully  clear"  to  him  that  "alnce 
United  Arab  Republic  consent  was  with- 
drawn It  was  incimibent  on  the  Secretary 
General  to  give  orders  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Force." 

"The  consent  of  the  host  ooimtry  is  a  basic 
principle  which  has  applied  to  all  United 
Nations  peace-keeping  operations."  he  aald. 
The  principle  of  consent  is  certainly  one 
of  the  features  that  distinguish  peace-keep- 
ing operations  from  UN  military  enforce- 
ment action.  Host  country  consent  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  deployment  of  a  UN  Peace  Force. 
There  la.  howevw,  a  question  as  to  what 
happens  thereafter  with  respect  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  Force  In  the  territory  for  the 
fuimiment  of  its  agreed  purpose.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  intended  that  "instant- 
withdrawal  of  consent  would  be  matched 
by  "Instant"  withdrawal  of  UNEF. 

When  the  UAJa.  consented  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  UNEF.  that  Govenmient  and  the  UN 
Secretary  General  signed  "good-faith" 
declaraUons.  The  host  Government  pledged 
itself,  "when  exercUing  its  sovwelgn  rights 
on  any  matter  concerning  the  presence  and 
functioning  of  UNEF."  to  be  "guided  in  good 
faxth  by  its  acceptance"  ot  the  General  As- 
sembly resolution  outlining  the  purposes  and 
role  of  the  Force.  The  Secretary  General  on 
behalf  of  the  UN.  declared  "that  the  activi- 
ties of  UNEF  wlU  be  guided  in  good  faith 
by  the  task  estoblished  for  the  Force  " 

In  1958,  Dag  Hammarskjold.  in  a  report  on 
UN  peace-keeping  experience,  discussed  the 
meaning  of  these  "good-faith"  declaraUons 
to  which  he  had  been  a  party.  According  to 
Hammarskjold, 

"The  consequence  of  such  a  bilateral  dec- 
laration is  that,  were  either  side  to  act  uni- 
laterally in  refusing  continued  presence  or 
deciding  on  withdrawal,  and  were  the  other 
side  to  find  that  such  action  was  contrary  to 
a  good-faith  interpretation  of  the  purposes 
of  the  operation,  an  exchange  of  views  would 
be  called  for  towards  harmonizing  the  posi- 
tions." '^ 

The  niceties  of  such  "good-faith"  agree- 
ments may  have  little  relevance  now  that 
UNEF  Is  out.  and  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  are 
again  at  each  others  throats.  The  pity  U  that 
the  Secretary  General  did  not  thus  seek  to 
gain  a  Uttle  time  for  "an  exchange  of  views" 
in  Cairo  before,  rather  than  after,  the  with- 
drawal of  UNEF.  The  situation  may  have 
seemed  hopeless,  but  the  UN  has  saved  other 
well-nlgh  hopeless  situations  by  keeping  its 
own  foot  in  the  door  for  a  few  days. 

The  pity  is  that  Israel  has  not  seized  the 
opportunity  to  invite  UNEF  onto  its  side  of 
the  Demarcation  Line.  A  more  constructive 
and  popular  move  could  hardly  be  conceived 


for    that    Government    In    present    clrcum- 

stonces. 

The  pity  la.  that  precedents  set  by  the 
United  Nations  tend  to  be  Invc^ed  on  an 
"imUar  occasions.  UN  peace-keeping  capa- 
bilities were  weak  enough  before  the  United 
Arab  Republic  demonstrated  that  the  Or- 
ganization would  not  challenge  the  breach 
of  a  good-faith  agreement  with  respect  to  a 
UN  Force. 


Editorial  Voices  Concern  of  Many 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  thousands  of 
Interested  citizens  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  alarming  growth  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  resulting 
erosion  of  personal  freedoms  with  this 
advent  of  bureaucratic  control.  At  this 
time,  there  are  approximately  400 
grants-in-aid  programs  administered  by 
no  less  than  21  dififerent  Federal  agen- 
cies and  150  Federal  bureaus.  Perhaps 
this  Is  the  reason  that  Arnold  Toynbee, 
noted  British  historian,  said  the  United 
States  now  is  encumbered  with  a  seml- 
socialistlc  form  of  government. 

Herein  lies  a  very  real  and  grave 
danger  to  the  existence  of  this  Nation  as 
a  democracy  under  a  republican  form  of 
government.  I  commend  to  our  member- 
ship an  excellent  editorial,  written  by  Mr. 
Philip  Foster,  publisher  of  Rjster's  Daily 
Democrat  in  Dover.  N.H.  What  he  says 
makes  good  sense  and  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "Growth  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment" represents  the  convictions  of 
many  of  us: 

Growth  of  Federal  Government 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  past  decade  continues  at  an  ac- 
celerating pace  and  represents  a  condition  of 
deep  Importance  to  every  person  making  the 
United  States  his  home.  Many  people  fear 
that  if  the  present  trend  continues  historians 
of  the  future  will  record  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentotlves  gradually  lost  the  power  to  control 
their  government,  and  as  the  bureaucracy 
expanded,  the  people  also  lost  their  freedom. 
But,  no  one  can  predict  what  the  reaction  of 
some  200  million  people  wlU  be  to  develop- 
tnents  now  taking  shape.  Up  to  this  point, 
evidence  suggests  one  of  three  things— either 
the  people  have  not  been  paying  too  much 
attenUon,  they  are  confused  by  events,  or 
they  approve  of  the  trend. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  President  Elsenhower 
proposed  his  1958  administrative  budget  ot 
$71.8  biUion,  the  public  reaction  was  definite. 
Irate  taxpayers  dem.-inded  reductions  in  the 
budget  in  a  flood  of  letters  to  congressmen. 
The  officials  of  government,  including  the 
President,  the  Democratic  majority  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  con- 
demned the  upward  trend  of  federal  spending 
and  Joined  In  calling  for  substonUal  cuto 
When  Congress  adjourned  that  year,  it  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  the  proposed  budget  by 
almost  $5  billion.  Since  1960,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  grown  by  10  per 
cent,  but  the  civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  fed- 
eral government  has  increased  by  26  per  cent 
and  administration  requests  for  (144  bUlion 
of  new  q)endlng  authority  In  fUcal  1968  have 
hardly  caused  a  ripple  of  public  concern. 
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Some  ot  th«  teeU  at  growth  In  the  federal 
•■UbUahmant  spe^  for  themaelTee.  Plrst  of 
■n,  th«  nntW"'  debt  pceaently  carrlea  » 
$14  MlUon  umnal  Intereat  charge — 10  eenta 
out  of  •wwer  tax  dollar.  A  $300  Mlhon  badget 
Is  In  prospect  for  1080.  Hew  goTemmant  wel- 
fare programs  miilt^y.  Increaelng  frocn  230 
In  IBM  to  ahout  460  In  1088.  A  great  n^aoT 
of  these  have  been  started  on  a  shoestring 
With  iin1'r"*t-t^  potential  for  increased  spend- 
ing requirements.  FVsrty-two  million  people 
now  receive  regular  checks  from  the  federal 
goTemment,  and  this  number  Is  destined  to 
grow  every  year.  Since  last  year,  spending 
authCRity  in  the  fields  of  health,  labor  and 
welfare  has  risen  nearly  28  per  cent.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  requested  a 
•30  billion  Increase  In  the  national  debt 
celling.  In  the  past,  the  debt  celling  has  been 
raised  on  a  "tanporaxy  basis.  This  fiction  Is 
being  drc^jped  In  the  current  request  for  a 
"parmanent"  debt  c^llng  of  •3«5  bUllon — 
up  from  the  "permanent"  ceiling  now  set  at 
$285  billion. 

One  ot  the  fundamental  myths  arising  out 
at  the  depression  years  that  any  problem  can 
be  solved  by  qwndlng  enough  federal  money 
seems  still  to  be  with  us.  Prolonged  pros- 
perity, with  little  painful  infiatlon  until  re- 
cently baa  unquestionably  dxilled  critical 
public  appraisal.  Various  levels  of  govern- 
ment now  purchase  30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
and  serrleea  produced  In  the  nation  and 
the  penalties  oT  centrallzaUon  are  beginning 
to  show  up  In  the  form  ot  bureaucratic  red 
tape,  waste  and  duplication. 

Some  see  a  stirring  of  concern  at  the  grass - 
roots  level  and  among  Intellectuals  and  ad- 
ministrators in  government  itself.  There  is 
evidence  ot  a  growing  recognition  that  many 
problaxM  to  be  solved  or  dealt  with  meet 
effectively,  must  be  handled  at  the  state  and 
local  lev«L  There  Is  much  to  suggest  that  the 
AxtMrlcan  poUtloal  system  may  be  entering  a 
decisive  period  when  the  ability  of  central 
government  to  handle  an  ever-Increasing 
■hara  of  tha  peoples'  affairs  and  responsi- 
bilities In  a  ooomtry  as  large  and  diverse  as 
this  Is  to  be  questioned.  In  all  this,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Congress  possesses 
thiS  power  to  control  money  appropriations 
which  determine  the  size  of  government— 
and.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  people  still 
ooatrol  the  Congress. 


Sitaation  io  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


i  • 


OV  mw   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter 
recently  written  to  the  President  by  Dr. 
Karl  Applbaum,  of  Flushing,  Queens 
County,  N.Y,  giving  his  reactions  to  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East,  and  his  sug- 
gestions for  action  by  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Applbaum,  a  Rabbi  for  the  past 
30  years.  Is  also  a  lawyer  practicing  In 
New  York  State  and  Federal  courts,  and 
a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  n.S.  Army 
Reserve.  He  was  an  Army  chaplain  dur- 
ing his  active  military  service  in  World 
War  n,  and  has  served  as  a  chaplain  with 
various  units  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  and  the  Re- 
serve OfBoers  Association. 

He  was  Queens  County  chaplain  of 
the  Legion  in  1961-62.  and  has  been 
Queens  J.W.Y.  Chaplain  since  then.  In 


1965-66  he  served  as  national  chaplain 
of  the  RCA,  and  In  1948-^9.  he  was 
State  chaplain  of  the  VFW. 

Dr.  Applbaum  holds  two  bachelor's 
degrees,  two  master's  degrees,  two  aca- 
demic doctorates,  two  honorary  doc- 
torates, and  a  third  honorary  doctorate  is 
pending. 

In  a  busy  spiritual  and  professional 
career,  he  has  found  what  seems  to  be 
unlimited  time  for  all  manner  of  good 
community,  philanthropic,  social  welfare, 
and  fraternal  services. 

I  offer  his  letter  for  the  attention  of 
this  House  as  being  the  reaction  of  a 
highly  educated,  dedicated  leader  in 
many  fields  of  National,  State,  and  local 
endeavor. 

June  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  United  Statet  of  America,  White 
House.  Washington.  D.C. 

DEAa  Ma.  PKEsmENT:  "These  are  the  times 
which  try  men's  soula."  I  know  that  the  af- 
fairs Of  State  weigh  heavily  upon  your 
shoulders.  My  prayers  include  you  and  mem- 
bers of  your  family.  May  the  Giver  of  Life 
bless  you  with  health,  long  life  and  strength. 
May  He  endow  you  with  the  wisdotn  of  a 
Solomon,  the  faith  of  Job  and  the  strength 
of  Samson  to  bear  well  the  difScult  affairs  of 
the  world  which  must  weigh  heavUy  upon 
your  shoulders. 

I  write  to  you  at  this  time  as  a  leader  of 
American  Jewry,  as  a  Rabbi  who  has  served 
this  beloved  country  In  War  and  Peace,  and 
as  one  to  whom  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  dear  and  meaningful. 

I  am  respectfully  asking  that  you  review 
the  whole  attitude  of  oxir  country  towards 
the  whole  world  and  more  particularly  as  It 
relates  to  the  State  of  Israel.  No  country  la. 
the  world  has  shown  its  love  and  reei>ect 
for  the  Amerlcaui  way  of  life  and  has  been 
as  devoted  to  our  countay  as  has  the  little 
State  of  Israel — small  In  size  but  large  in 
stature.  The  State  of  Israel  has  been  stand- 
ing as  a  bastion  of  Democracy  practicing  the 
principles  of  life  as  enunciated  by  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  as  taught  by 
American  History,  and  as  set  down  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country. 

In  observing  the  proceedings  of  the  United 
Nations  it  is  easy  to  see  the  difference  In 
caliber  between  the  representatives  of  the 
State  at  Israel  and  the  Arab.  The  presence 
of  the  Arabs  In  this  co^lntry  is  a  disgrace; 
dangerous  and  Insulting.  Their  treading  on 
American  soil  desecrates  the  ground  for 
which  thousands  of  American  men  and 
women  have  given  their  lives  on  the  far  flung 
battlefields  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President  I  propose  to  you  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

1.  Recognition  at  the  fact  that  the  Arabs 
are  the  aggressors. 

a.  Recognition  ot  tha  rlgb«  at  btrasl  to 
exist  and  to  retain  whatever  new  lands  they 
acqtilre. 

S.  Complete  dlsoontlnuanoe  of  any  help  to 
the  Araha  as  long  as  they  maintain  ties  with 
the  communists. 

4.  No  help  to  the  Arabs  as  long  as  5%  of 
the  leaders  are  bllllonalree  and  95%  poverty 
stricken. 

'  5.  Intematlonallzatlon  of  ths  Sues  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

8.  Expulsion  from  this  ooxmtry  ot  Fedo- 
renko  and  his  ootnmunlst  cohorts.  They 
have  used  the  United  Natlona  as  a  baae  toe 
spy  (q>eratlona  and  as  a  platform  for  spread- 
ing venom.  Thank  Ood  that  Ma»  American 
people  realize  this  and  Ignore  theoi.  How- 
ever, they  are  dangerous. 

7.  Trial  at  Nasnr  aa  a  war  criminal. 

8.  Help  to  rtf>alld  ttM  economy  ot  lanM 
which  baa  beeti  praottcaUy  daatroyed  by  ttM 
Ignorant  Araba. 


0.  Continued  help  to  tbm  people  of  tlw 
State  of  Israel. 

10.  Break  off  dlploznatle  relations  with  tli« 
Russians  and  Arab  countries. 

With  klndeM  personal  regards  to  you  and 
the  family. 

Yours    In    the    Service    of    Ood   ami 
Country, 

Rabbi  Dr.  Kaxi.  AppLBADni, 

Chaplain  (LTC)  VSAR. 


June  22,  1967 


Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

or    ICCHIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1987 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance,  consisting  of  33  UjS. 
States  and  31  Latin  American  counter- 
parts. Is  an  outstanding  program  of  in- 
ternational understanding  with  concrete 
results.  Michigan  is  fortunate  to  have 
developed  under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
George  Romney  and  former  Congress- 
man Alvln  M.  Bentley,  a  flourishing 
partnership  with  Britlsb  Honduras.  The 
following  success  story,  written  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Bentley's  arti- 
cle appeared  in  Michigan  Challenge,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Michigan  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  article  follows : 

PAanfEBS  or  thk  Alliamcx 
Although  the  United  States  sends  largt 
sums  of  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  Independent  Latin  American  Republic! 
each  year  throtigb  the  Agency  for  Intenu- 
tlonal  Development,  a  new  concept  has  been 
bom  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  of  tli« 
VS.  Department  of  State — the  concept  o( 
direct  assistance  or,  put  more  succinctly,  pri- 
vate foreign  aid. 

Direct  assistance,  or  private  foreign  aid.  U 
the  operating  philosophy  behind  the  psrt- 
ners  of  the  Alliance  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently functioning  between  S2  U.S.  states  lod 
SI  Latin  American  counterparts.  Rated  u 
th«  foremcot  among  these  p&rtnershlpt  ti 
the  one  between  Michigan  and  Britlsb  Hod- 
duraa,  aoon  to  be  the  Independent  nation  et 
Belize.  And.  It  might  be  added,  it  is  the  onl; 
Latin  American  partner  that  does  not  recein 
ATT)  funds  or  Technical  Assistance. 

The  Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance  vw 
organized  oa  February  24,  1066  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Governor  George  Romney  »nd 
under  my  chairmanship.  The  governor  bii 
called  the  organizational  meeting  after  n- 
celvlng  a  letter  from  Premier  George  Price 
of  British  Honduras  eipreesing  his  coimtrfi 
Interest  In  a  partnership  with  Michigan. 

Although  privately  incorporated  in  tl« 
State  of  Michigan,  the  organization  oper»tei 
In  conjunction  with  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance Program  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Agency  for  Intern*- 
tional  Development,  U.S.  Department  of 
State, 

British  Hondiu-as  is  located  on  the  eeit 
coast  of  Central  America  facing  the  Oir- 
rlbean  Sea  aiul  bounded  on  the  north  ui 
west  Dy  Mexico  and  on  the  south  and  v<^ 
by  Guatemala.  Tba  total  land  area  U  IW 
square  mllsa  including  a  number  of  pto* 
tureeque  cayea  whldi  Ua  off  the  oosst  tf' 
aif  protacted  by  tba  world's  second  Uriea 
banlsr  reef. 

With  a  population  of  slightly  over  IIO.O* 
British  Honduras  boasts  a  00  po'  cent  &<■ 


eney  rate  with  English  being  the  official 
language.  The  country  functions  under  a 
OoostituUon  and  enjoys  nearly  full  Internal 
lelf-govemment  with  a  ministerial  system. 
jiot  only  Is  the  government  stable,  but  it  la 
actively  encouraging  and  promoting  the 
Psrtnershlp.  Like  Michigan,  British  Hon- 
duras has  established  a  Partners  of  Alliance 
group  with  a  Chairman  and  committees 
operating  along  similar  lines. 

When  first  organized  last  year,  the  Michi- 
gan Partners  determined  tliat  a  survey  trip 
had  to  be  made  to  British  Honduras  for  an 
on-8lght  investigation  of  attitudes,  prob- 
lems, and  needs.  A  nine  member  program  de- 
velopment team  was  appointed  and  con- 
dated  of  Hugh  W.  Brenneman.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Michigan  State  Medical  So- 
ciety; Mrs.  Modesta  R.  Gamble  of  Dearborn; 
Warren  Huff,  then  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Michigan  State  University; 
Bisque  Knirk,  chairman  of  the  Michigan 
igricultural  Commission;  William  C.  Mar- 
•baU,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  APL-CIO;  Mrs.  George  Mosher  of 
tlis  American  Association  of  University 
Women;  Win  Schuler,  restaurateur  from 
Kanhall:  Victor  F.  Spathelf,  president  of 
fenls  State  College;  and,  Leonard  White, 
lecretary  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation! 

The  program  development  team  made  the 
on-sight  survey  and  came  back  to  Michigan 
with  s  number  of  recommendations  on  proj- 
ects in  which  the  Michigan  Partners  of  the 
ABlsnce  could  be  of  assistance  in  helping 
British  Honduras  gain  social  and  economic 
msturlty  and  Independence. 

T7nllke  most  Latin  American  countries  the 
team  discovered,  British  Honduras  has  an 
excess  of  land  In  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion. The  team  also  discovered  that  British 
Honduras  had  already  Instituted  a  program 
of  land  reform  which  makes  It  advanta- 
geous to  put  idle  land  to  work. 

Although  many  would  think  it  difficult  to 
find  Blmllarlties  between  Michigan  and 
Britiah  Honduras  the  team  discovered  that  in 
three  areas  there  was  much  similarity.  Agri- 
culture, food  processing  and  tourism  the 
teMn  concluded,  had  the  greatest  economic 
potential  for  British  Honduras.  Michigan  is 
«ted  high  among  the  leaders  In  the  United 
SUtes  In  these  three  fields. 

This  same  conclusion  has  been  reported  In 
•  fpeclal  Tripartite  Economic  Study  of 
British  Honduras  conducted  by  representa- 

n!!!5o^*'^'**'  "*^  ^°'****  Kingdom  and  the 
united  States. 

^h«  program  development  team  also  re- 
Portoa  that  British  Honduras,  like  many 
«Mrglng  nations,  faces  a  trade  deficit  To 
wrrect  thU  situation,  the  government  of 
mtlsh  Honduras  has  enacted  a  special  Devel- 
Jr!S!w^°^''"'"'  Ordinance  to  encourage 
tt«  establishment  and  expansion  of  develop- 
Offlt  enterprises.  The  ordinance  makes  pro- 
««ona  for  the  granting  of  certain  relief 
mm  custom  duties,  entry  tax  and  Income  tax 

ZJ^^  ^^^'^^  **>^  government  feels  can 
oontrtbute  materially  to  the  economy. 

rw  «ampie,  If  a  group  wer«  to  buUd  a 
^Kr  hotel  complex,  which  Incidentally  Is 

^^^^  w'"^'**^'  "**  government  of 
MM?  ^°'»'*"'^  would  allow  a  total  tax 
toS  h»r'v^''  °'  "  y***"-  A  "P^^"^  publica- 
ns*^ „^^"  ^"""^  ^^  ^^  government 
to  Sr.r^^f,  H'*-"*"  tbat  woGld  fall  un. 
J^  special  Development  Incentive  Ordl- 

^TJ^  Inception  some  15  months  ago, 
«^chlgan  Partners  have  contributed  posi- 
-Wytamany  area^.  Moat  striking  amonrihe 
22*"  °^  the  partnership  U  the  scholarship 
JJP^currenOy  being  conducted.  TherS 
•«10  British  Honduran  students  attending 
•^™^  colleges  and  universities  under  the 
m^  Of  the  Michigan  Partners  of  the 
""^aet.  These  scholarships  provided  for  fuU 
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room,  board  and  tuition  and  are  renewable 
each  year  tor  the  full  degree  period. 

The  people  of  British  Honduras  are  re- 
quired to  provide  each  student  with  roiighly 
•600  per  year.  Of  the  »600  some  $250  per  year 
Is  for  incidental  expenses  and  the  remaning 
•260  provides  a  round  trip  tourist  class  air- 
line ticket  from  Detroit  Metro  Airport  to 
Belize  City.  In  addition,  these  students  are 
required  to  return  to  British  Honduras  for 
at  least  two  years  following  graduation. 

In  the  health  and  medical  education  area  a 
request  has  been  forwarded  for  the  services 
of  a  hospital  administrator,  public  health 
official  and  a  public  health  educator,  it  is 
hopeful  that  once  the  details  of  the  require- 
ments have  laeen  worked  out  the  Michigan 
Partners  will  receive  the  support  of  one  of  the 
leading  Michigan  foundations  to  help  finance 
the  project. 

Another  project  request  approved  by  both 
partnership  committees  has  been  the  assign- 
ment of  a  Michigan  agriculturist  or  exten- 
sion agent  to  live  in  British  Honduras  for 
at  least  a  year  to  assist  In  developing  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  agricultural  agent  op- 
eration so  familiar  and  successful  m  Mich- 
igan. 

Another  project  under  Investigation  at 
this  time  Is  assistance  In  the  field  of  special 
education  and  rehabiUtation  for  the  handi- 
capped. University  experts  in  these  fields 
from  Michigan  State,  Wayne  State,  and  The 
University  of  Michigan  have  all  volunteered 
their  time  toward  a  program  In  British  Hon- 
duras Once  again,  It  Is  hoped  that  a  Mich- 
igan foundation  or  service  group  would  as- 
slBt  In  providing  the  necessary  travel  ex- 
penses and  equipment  for  these  experts  In 
estabUshlng  such  a  school  in  Belize  City 

Another  exciting  project  Just  getting 
started  Is  the  forthcoming  oceanography 
survey  to  be  conducted  off  the  British  Hon- 
rJi""f*«*?^"^*-  Experts  m  this  area  believe 
that  British  Honduras  might  be  a  perfect  lo- 
cation for  a  research  center  for  an  institute 
of  oceanography. 

Although  the  above  projects  are  vital  to 
British  Honduras,  their  immediate  needs 
fall  in  the  area  of  investment  capital.  Last 
March  the  Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
sponsored  an  unusual  Investment  conference 
on  British  Honduras.  Over  250  potential 
Michigan  investors  attended  the  meeting  and 
niet  With  leaders  of  the  government  and  the 
private  sector  of  British  Honduras  who  had 
traveled  to  Lansing  for  the  conference 

In  the  party  from  British  Honduras  were 
Premier  George  Price;  A.  A.  Hunter.  Minister 
Of  Natural  Resources  and  Trade;  Hudv  Cas- 
mio.  Chief  Information  Officer,  and  Raphael 
Ponseca.  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance. 

The  private  sector  delegation.  consistlnK  of 
seven  persons,  was  headed  by  Ismael  Gomez 
president  of  the  British  Honduras  Chamber 
or  Commerce. 

At  the  investment  conference  potential 
investors  had  the  opportumty  of  meeting 
With  these  officials  of  British  Honduras  and 

ciho'Z'.''^/*'!"'  *"  "^^"^  *°  investment  pos- 
sibilities in  that  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the  con- 
ference was  held  in  March  the  formation  of 
a  development  bank  tot  British  Honduras 
has  been  announced  with  initial  capitaliza- 
tion Of  •250.000.  In  addition,  several  Invest- 
^^*«r?^  ^  ***'°^  planned  where  people 
froni  Michigan  are  to  go  as  a  group  to  British 
Honduras  for  their  own  on-slght  survey 

All  the  activities  of  the  Michigan  Partners 
are  not  of  this  magnitude.  Other  projects 
such  as  sending  used  band  Instruments  to  a 
youth  hostel  group  have  taken  place.  An- 
other project  is  the  collection  of  old-fash- 
ioned treadle  type  sewing  machines  for  send- 
tog  to  people  In  the  bush  country  of  British 
Honduras.  ^^ 

Located  only  860  miles  from  Xllaml  or  New 
Orleans,  Bellae  City  Is  just  an  hour  and  a 


half  by  Jet  to  American  tourists.  Mayan 
ruins,  outstanding  fishing  In  the  sparkling 
off-shore  waters  and  Jungle  hunting  are 
Jewels  for  the  American  tourist  who  wants 
something  different,  exciting  and  beautiful 

In  fact,  some  of  the  best  bone  fishing  and 
tarpon  fishing  In  the  world  is  located  In  the 
coastal  waters  of  Belize. 

The  Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance  sin- 
cerely beUeve  that  it  can  help  British  Hon- 
duras to  achieve  Its  Independence  by  the  end 
of  1968.  Innumerable  projects  are  being 
brought  to  light  In  which  every  citizen  from 
every  walk  of  life  In  Michigan  can  participate 
and  truly  show  that  Michigan  is  dynamic  In 
world  progress. 

It  Is  a  program  in  which  any  private  in- 
dividual or  any  representative  of  a  civic 
group,  school,  system,  college  or  university 
student  group,  business.  Industry,  labor 
union,  project  group  or  any  other"  private 
non -governmental  group  can  actually  assist 
The  choice  of  projects  is  limited  only  by  the 
Interest.  abUlty  and  Judgments  of  the  groups 
involved.  *^ 

As  Governor  George  Romney.  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Michigan  Partners  of  the 
AllUnce.  stated  at  the  organizational  meet- 
ing In  February  1966.  "I  am  oonlldent  that 
the  new.  direct  relationship  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  and  projective  of  heightened  un- 
derstanding between  the  people  of  British 
Honduras  and  our  State.  For  I  believe  that 
such  people-to-people  efforts  are  one  of  the 
surest  roads  to  lasting  peace." 


Sixth  Grade  Clati  of  Chinqnapin  Elemen- 
tary School  of  Bluff  Gty,  Tenn.,  Attain* 
Perfect  Attendance  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNISSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  real 
proud  of  one  of  the  sixth  grade  classes 
In  my  district,  and  I  want  to  take  just  a 
mmute  to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  the  outstanding  record  that  the  22 
members  of  this  class  of  Chinquapin 
Elementary  School  in  Bluff  City  Tenn 
achieved. 

During  the  1966-67  school  year  these 
22  students  and  their  teacher,  Mrs  Betty 
Combs,  attended  every  claas  day.  which 
totaled  3,850  days  of  perfect  attendance 
This  broke  any  previous  national  record 
that  has  ever  been  set. 

As  a  reward  for  their  eCforts,  the  22 
students  came  to  Washington  for  a  week- 
end, and  I  was  happy  to  arrange  many 
tours  for  them. 

I  again  congratulate  Principal  Worley 
P.  Glover.  Mrs.  Combs,  each  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  their  parents,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  back  in  Washington  next  year 
as  seventh  graders  with  another  perfect 
attendance  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanmious  con- 
sent  I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Even- 
ing Star  on  the  class'  trip  to  Washington 
together  with  a  letter  from  Principal 
Glover  explaining  the  tributes  paid  to  the 
class,  my  telegram  of  congratulaUons 
and  a  list  of  the  students  who  set  this  out-' 
standing  record: 
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[From  tlie  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C, 
May  3X  1967) 

ENTISB    CLAaS    SCOUNO    PKUVCT    AlTENDAirCB 

Eristou  TteTN.  (AP) — ^The  countdown 
liaa  started  for  Mrs.  Betty  Combs'  sixth- 
grade 'class  at  Bristol's  Chinquapin  Elemen- 
tary School.  "B-Day" — that's  "Record  Day" — 
is  Saturday,  June  3.  when  the  school  year 
ends. 

Miss  Cc»nbs'  22  pupils  hope  to  flxUsh  the 
emtlre  session  without  a  single  class  mem- 
ber having  missed  so  much  as  one  day  of 
school.  As  of  Saturday,  the  streak  was  164 
days — with  11  school  days  remaining. 

Can  they  make  it?  The  folks  at  Chin- 
quapin Elementary  think  so.  They  are,  in 
fact,  so  confident  they're  holding  a  special 
awards  program  for  the  sixth-graders 
Wednesday — 10  days  before  "B-Day." 

TRIP     TO     WASHXNGTON 

Letters  hailing  the  feat  have  been  mailed 
In  advance — ^to  President  Johnson  and 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  among  others. 

The  Parent- Teachers  Association  has 
raised  enough  money  In  a  fund  campaign 
to  send  all  23  members  of  the  class  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  a  tour. 

Naturally,  good  luck  baa  figured  In  the 
kids'  achievement.  That,  and  lots  o<  deter- 
mination. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  sixth- 
graders  fell  and  Buffered  a  severe  band  cut 
after  school  ho\ira.  The  children  held  tbelr 
breaths — ^but  he  showed  up  next  day  with 
a  big  bandage  on  bis  band. 

PAKENTS     ATfECTEU 

The  youngsters'  parents  have  been  affected, 
too.  Many  called  off  out-of-town  trips  for 
pleasure  or  business  because  the  kids  In- 
sisted they  didn't  want  to  miss  a  day  In  the 
classroom. 

One  sixth-grader,  Alan  Owens,  had  an 
extended  visit  from  his  grandmother  be- 
caiise  of  the  attendance  streak.  She  came 
down  from  Springfield.  Ohio,  planjilng  to 
stay  a  few  daya.  She  stayed  on  and  on  be- 
cause Alan's  nM>ther  and  father  coiildnt 
leave  town  to  drive  her  back  home. 

Principal  Worley  Olover  says  If  Miss 
Combs'  class  flninVuMi  the  year  with  perfect 
attendance  "It  will  be  an  unparalleled  dis- 
tinction. We  dont  believe  It  could  have  hap- 
pened before." 

CHINQtrAPnf  EUUCXNTAKT  SCROOL, 

Bluff  Citf,  Tenn.,  May  16,  1967. 
Hon.  James  H.  Ottilijcm, 
Representative, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAB    REPasSENTATTVa     Ql7n.LEN :     Ejiowlng 

that  you  are  Interested  In  and  concerned 
about  the  school  drop-out  problem  facing 
the  nation,  I  felt  you  would  appreciate  the 
fact  that  one  class  has  had  perfect  attend- 
ance for  an  entire  school  year.  The  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  Sixth  Orade  class  of 
Chinquapin  Elementary  School,  Bluff  City, 
Tennessee,  and  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Betty 
Comba,  have  attended  school  all  this  1966-67 
school  year.  This  makes  a  total  of  3850  days 
of  perfect  attendance  and  breaks  any  pre- 
vious national  record  that  has  ever  been  set. 

A  special  recognition  program  for  this  class 
and  their  teacher  Is  to  be  held  on  May  24 
at  1:00  P.M.,  In  the  school  cafeteria  with 
lunch  being  served.  Educational  and  govern- 
mental representatives  will  be  present  to 
participate  in  the  presentation  of  awards. 
All  proceedings  are  to  be  covered  by  news- 
pi4>er,  radio,  and  television  personnel.  The 
school  P.TA.  la  awarding  the  class  a  trip  to 
Washington,  D.C.  on  May  26  and  27. 

We  extend  to  yoo  a  special  Invitation  to 
be  with  via  on  this  oocaalon.  If  yoa  can  pos- 
sibly work  It  Into  your  acbednle  we  would  b* 
extremely  honored  and  tb*  eblldren  win  b« 
overjoyed,  for  they  are  oounttng  so  mu^  oa 
your  presenc*.  Tour  outstanding  woA  as  a 


BepresentatJve  has  been  kept  before  the  stu- 
dents here  and  there  la  definitely  a  special 
feeling  for  you  in  their  hearts  and  great  re- 
spect from  the  patrons  of  our  school  and 
citizens  of  our  community.  Itils  la  magni- 
fied especially  at  this  time  because  of  your 
present  efforts  relative  to  the  Bill  that  would 
bring  to  the  Flag  of  o\ir  covmtry  the  respect 
to  which  It  Is  due.  We  are  thankful  for 
c^e  who  sees  the  Flag  In  its  prefer  perspec- 
tive, a  living  symbol  of  our  country. 

In  Washington  the  class  wUl  be  staying  at 
the  Airport  Motel,  Arlington,  Virginia.  We 
plan  to  take  them  on  tours  during  the  two 
days  that  would  prove  advantageous  to  their 
growth  in  knowledge  of  government  proce- 
dures and  places  of  historic  significance  in 
the  District.  Any  help  that  you  coxild  give 
In  facilitating  these  tours  and  providing 
passes  to  places  they  would  profit  In  visiting 
would  be  deeply  appreciated.  Thank  you  for 
any  consideration  and  recognition  that  you 
may  give  to  this  class  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 

Yours  truly, 

WoRLET  P.  Glovxr,  Principal. 

I  Mat  22,  1967. 

Sixth  Grade  Class, 
Chinquapin  Elementary  School, 
Mr.  Worley  Clover,  Principal, 
Bluff  City,  Tenn: 

Even  though  I  cannot  be  with  you  on 
Wednesday  to  express  my  congratulations  in 
person  on  your  perfect  attendance  record,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  my  thoughts  and  best 
wishes  are  with  you  all. 

Each  and  every  one  of  you  are  certainly  to 
be  commended,  and  I  Join  your  teacher,  your 
principal,  your  parents,  the  other  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  officials  of  your  school 
in  extending  my  very  best  on  this  very  mem- 
orable occasion. 

You,  your  teacher,  and  your  school  have 
accomplished  a  record  which  will  be  the  envy 
of  every  other  class  in  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  your  Congressman,  I  want  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  know  that  I  am  proud 
of  you.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Wash- 
ington Thursday  so  that  I  can  tell  you  In 
person  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  In 
this  telegram. 

«  James  H.  Quillen, 

Member  of  Congress. 

STUDENTS 

Perry  Aldridge,  Glenda  Baker,  Vickie 
Black,  Lydla  Caudlll,  Bradley  Cross,  Lewis 
Combs,  Donald  Dye,  Vickie  Glover,  Norman 
Graybeal,  George  Gross,  Jackie  Hyatt,  James 
Lane,  Joann  Malone,  Vickl  Malone,  Lynn 
Morrell,  Edna  Nlcklea,  Lynn  Nickles.  Allen 
Owens,  Harold  Beed,  Norma  Cox,  Karen 
Dunn,  Loyd  Ealey,  Ellen  Jenkins. 

PRINCIPAI. 

Mr.  Worley  Glover. 

TEACHES 

Mrs.  Betty  Combs. 


help  Ohloans  attain  some  of  life's  most 
cherished  goals. 

On  thla  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
State's  first  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  extend  best  ^Ishea 
and  congratulations  to  the  Ohio  Savings 
and  Loan  League  and  the  many  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  Buckeye 
State.  The  industry  has  come  a  long  way 
since  the  first  savings  and  loan  charter 
was  issued  on  February  20,  1867.  It  has 
grown  to  have  assets  totaling  $10,450,- 
000,000.  During  1966  owners  of  some 
3,850,000  savings  and  loan  accounts  re- 
ceived cash  payments  or  credits  to  their 
accounts  of  more  than  $400  million  in 
earnings.  Twenty-two  of  the  top  150 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  Ohio  are 
located  in  Hamilton  Coimty. 

The  Ohio  savings  and  loan  Industry, 
through  the  Dayton  plan,  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Nation's 
savings  and  loan  community  as  a  whole. 
The  Dayton  plan  has  come  to  be  the 
pattern  of  savings  and  locm  operations 
practiced  throughout  the  United  States 
today. 
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Ohio  Savings  and  Loan  League 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTA-nVES 

We&neadaw,  June  21,  19S7 

Mr.  TAFT.  liT.  Speaker,  the  Ohio  sav- 
tnss  and  loan  industry  Is  a  vital,  grov- 
inc  biKtsea  timi  helps  tbe  stataUi^  and 
eoonocoy  of  the  State  of  CMikx  More  im^ 
posrtant.  sayings  and  loan  asaodaiiocia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  education  in  a  free  society  is  one 
of  ever-increasing  importance,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
find  of  interest  a  recent  article  describint 
how  one  of  Hawaii's  oldest  schools  Is 
rising  to  meet  this  new  challenge. 

In  a  recent  feature  story  on  the  Kame- 
hameha. schools,  Honolulu  Advertiser 
staff  writer  Jane  Evinger  discusses  in  a 
highly  knowledgeable  fashion  how  the 
Institution's  administrators  and  teachen 
have  successfully  coped  with  the  impact 
of  larger  enrollments  and  coeducation  on 
the  500-acre  campus,  which  Is  situated 
on  impressive  heights  overlooking  Peari 
Harbor  and  much  of  the  westerly  section 
of  Honolulu.  The  suggestion  of  plurality 
found  in  the  name  of  the  Institution  Is  a 
carryover  from  the  long  period  of  years 
when  there  were  two  separate  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls. 

Miss  Evinger's  report  attests  to  the 
dedication  and  diligence  of  the  school 
oSBicials  at  Kamehameha  who  have  in- 
fused a  desire  to  seek  broader  vistas  In 
education  into  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Kamehameha,  and  I  take  pleasure  In  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  article,  "Kame- 
hameha: Old  School  With  New  Spirit," 
which  appeared  In  the  May  28. 1967,  issue 
of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  &  Adver- 
tiser: 

KAMEHABaHA:    OLD  SCMOOI.  WITH  NSW 

gpnuT 
(By  Jane  Evinger) 
Parent*  everywhere  find  the  schools  th* 
eblldren  attend  much  changed  from  tbe  oof 


tbey  went  to,  but  perhaps  nowhere  In  Ha- 
««U  have  things  changed  so  much,  In  lees 
man  a  generation,  than  at  Kamehameha 
Bcbools. 

The  moet  visible  changes  Involve  a  vastly 
increased  enrollment  coeducation. 

With  the  graduation  of  the  Class  of  1960. 
t  total  of  6.650  students  will  have  been  edu- 
cated by  Kamehameha  Schools  since  its 
founding  In  1887. 

Almoet  half  of  the  total — 3,000 — will  have 
been  graduated  during  the  decade  of  the 
•got,  a  dramatic  Uluatratlon  of  the  Schools' 
rapid  growth  In  recent  years. 

Besides  the  big  increase  In  the  number 
of  students,  an  alumnus  returning  to  the 
SCO-acre  Kapalama  campus  also  finds  high 
■ebool  boys  and  girls  attending  classes 
together. 

Until  1965,  the  high  school  students  were 
itilctly  segregated  by  sez.  Now,  although  the 
Boys'  School  and  Girls'  School  still  exist  for 
administrative  and  dormitory  purposes,  aU 
classes  are  coed  except  physical  education, 
military  science,  and  similar  courses. 

But  despite  the  Impact  of  larger  enroll- 
ments and  coeducation,  change  of  another 
tort,  not  likely  to  be  spotted  by  someone 
making  a  brief  visit  to  a  Kamehameha  office, 
lisven  more  significant. 

In  brief,  both  the  Schools  and  students 
have  lifted  their  sights. 

Por  moet  of  Its  history,  Kamehameha  con- 
centrated on  turning  out  students  equipped 
to  embark  Iromediately  on  Jobs. 

Boys  were  trained  In  agriculture  (now  no 
longer  even  offered)  or  In  tradee,  such  as 
carpentry  and  auto  mechanics,  and  went 
right  to  work  after  graduation.  The  curricu- 
lum for  girls  was  designed  mainly  to  turn 
out  graduates  who  would  be  good  wives  and 
mothers. 

In  1946,  only  8  per  cent  of  Kamehameha's 
74  graduates  went  on  to  college. 

By  1967,  the  figure  rose  to  better  than  40 
per  cent  going  on  for  poet-high  school  edu- 
cation, and  in  1666  it  was  80  per  cent.  It 
dropped  to  about  70  per  cent  last  year  only 
because  many  more  boys  went  dlrecUy  Into 
tha  mUltary  than  had  done  ao  In  earlier 
jears. 

tNTEBESTS   BROADER 

Frederick  C.  Qroe,  Kamehameha's  director 
of  financial  aids,  puts  It  this  way  : 

"The  Schools'  own  product,  the  well- 
trained  and  well-informed  graduate,  is  find- 
ing his  or  her  niche  In  community  life  In  a 
way  not  seen  since  the  early  days  ot  the 
Schools,  when  graduates  took  their  places 
In  responsible  poelUons  within  the  com- 
munity in  the  area  of  politics,  the  professions 
and  teaching. 

■Iflcheners  (author  James  Michener)  con- 
<*pt  of  the  high  school  graduate  garbage 
eoUector  and  chamber  maid  la  being  replaced 
^higher  numbers  entering  law,  medicine, 
•odal  aervlces,  business  administration, 
nuwng.  educaUon  and  other  areas,  after 
eompleUng  master's  and  even  doctoral  pro- 
grams." *^ 

R.  Burl  Yarberry,  director  of  secondary 
eowjatlon  and  principal  of  the  Boys'  School, 
ffliphaalzes,  along  with  other  administrators, 
Mat  Kamehameha  la  sUU  definitely  a  com- 
Pwnenslve  high  school,  not  Just  a  college 
preparatory  school. 

But  with  coeducation,  which  puts  the 
IJWoUment  in  grades  9-12  at  more  than  1,400 
"we're  large  enough  so  that  we  can  be  com- 
'*™enslve,"  he  says. 

sJ!?"  ^°*'  ^  *°  sustain  a  comprehensive 
n^  school  which  gives  the  student  an  op- 
P««>alty  for  a  broad  general  educaOon,  so 
«whe  can  oonUnue  his  education  In  the 
Wroprlate  way— college,  technical  school, 
^'"T*'— a^ter  graduation  from  Kame- 
"^"•^a."  he  says. 

"We  will  certainly  continue  to  push  our 
Huoenu  to  go  beyond  Kamehameha  in  one 
^1  or  another." 

Tarberry  thlnka  that  the  change  at  Kame- 
"•""M  la  primarily  "based  upon  the  way 
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you  look  at  a  atudent.  If  you  look  at  *»tm  urn 
having  a  given  and  limited  potential,  tben 
you  design  a  program  for  m™  uke  that. 

"But  U  you  feel  he  haa  potential  beyond 
what  you  can  see,  you  design  a  program 
that  allows  him  to  make  decisions,  to  solve 
problems  intellectually." 

PASENTS   IN    APPKOVAL 

Yarberry  says  parents  are  envious  of  their 
children's  new  opportunities,  and  favor  the 
change,  although  "sometlmea  they  fear  It's 
a  little  too  open. 

"But  If  a  program  allows  kids  to  think, 
you  must  open  it  up,  and  you  can't  have 
regimentation. 

"This  presentc  problems,  because  it  is  less 
easily  controlled  and  it  means  we  must  more 
highly  motivate  our  students,  but  there's  no 
alternative  in  our  present  society." 

Yarberry  says  students  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  stepped-up  offerings. 

"Sixteen  units  are  required  for  graduation 
and  in  earlier  years,  it  was  usual  for  a  stu- 
dent to  have  only  16  or  17,"  he  said.  "Now, 
moet  have  20  and  21,  and  It's  not  unusual  to 
have  22  or  23. 

"It's  a  rare  student  this  year  who  has  a 
study  hall.  They're  not  required  to  take  more 
work  than  In  the  past,  but  they  elect  it. 

"If  students  expect  limited  things  ot 
themfielves,  this  la  what  they  do,  but  now 
they  expect  more  and  more  of  themselvee." 
In  addition  to  more  students  going  on  to 
college.  Yarberry  notes  a  change  in  where 
they  go  to  college. 

"Four  years  ago,  they  almoet  all  went  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  tended  to  go  to  a  few 
little  schools  where  they  formed  little  Ha- 
waiian huls,  stuck  together,  had  a  iviau 
every  month  or  so,  and  came  home.  Today, 
they  are  in  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country,"  he  said. 

A  large  number  go  to  U.S.  mlUtary  acad- 
emies. Five  graduates  of  the  Class  of  1066 
won  such  appointments. 

Although  Hawaii  has  only  eight  appoint- 
ments available  to  senators  and  representa- 
tives, the  military  academies  themselves 
make  special  appointments,  due  to  Kame- 
hameha's classification  by  the  military  as  an 
"honor  military  Institute"  because  of  its 
outstandii^   performance,    Yarberry   said. 

Gros  says  military  training  also  benefits 
Kamehameha  graduates  who  don't  go  to 
the  academlee. 

"Whether  the  lad  aspires  to  officer  status 
or  not.  his  Kamehameha  training  invariably 
holds  him  In  good  stead,  and  he  quickly  finds 
himself  the  platoon  leader  even  In  the  group 
of  draftees  going  to  Ft.  Ord  in  the  all-HawaU 
company  each  year."  he  says. 

SELECTS    WHAT'S    BEST 

Dr.  James  W.  Bushong,  president  of  the 
Schools,  oaya  Kamehameha  "makes  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  what's  best  for  boya  and  girls, 
not  on  what's  easiest  for  the  schools." 

Asked  why  changes  have  come  about,  he 
says  "good  education  Is  good  education,  and 
we  need  the  best  possibly  prepared  boys  and 
girls." 

Bushong  says  that  "there's  no  question  but 
that  coeducation,  academically,  has  strength- 
ened us.  Instead  of  two  good  science  depart- 
ments, for  example,  we  have  one  excellent 
science  department. 

"When  you  can  pool  your  resources,  both 
material  ones  and  teachers,  you  can  utilize 
their  strengths." 

Jack  DarvlU,  assistant  to  Bushong.  notes 
that  "a  high  school  of  700  doesnt  have  too 
much  opportunity  to  have  a  lot  of  teachers 
In  any  one  discipline,  ao  they  cant  specialize 
as  much  as  when  you  combine  two  schools  of 
700  and  get  one  of  1,400." 

Bushong  says  that  "it  was  much  easier 
when  we  had  the  boys  and  girls  in  aep«krate 
schools.  It  was  easier  to  schedule,  and  easier 
to  manage.  It  was  all  military  at  the  Boya' 
School,  so  that  when  anybody  stepped  out 
of  line,  the  military  handled  it. 

"Now,  the  military  can't  step  in,  and  t2ke 


elaasroom  teacher  must  handle  it.  but  the 
•oademlc  advantages  ol  the  program  and 
the  oonsenratlon  and  use  of  human  resources 
are  such  that  there's  zko  comparison." 

Yarberry  says  coeducation  has  had  "a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  faculty.  Bef<we,  there 
weire  separate  departments  at  the  Boys' 
School  and  the  Girls'  School  for  every  field. 
There  was  not  the  present  cohesion  and  co-^ 
ordination." 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Brandt,  principal  of  the 
Girls'  School  agrees. 

"Departments  are  stronger  In  depth  and 
quality,  and  teachers  can  teach  more  in  their 
areas  of  strength,"  she  says. 

MOKE    LANGUAGES 

Like  most  schools,  Kamehameha  has  been 
stepping  up  the  academic  content  of  its  of- 
ferings in  recent  years. 

Unttl  three  years  ago.  for  example,  stu- 
dents could  take  only  two  yean  of  language. 
The  choices  were  Latin,  Spamah,  French 
and  Hawaiian. 

Latin  has  since  been  dropped,  but  students 
can  now  begin  Spanish  or  French  In  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  and  take  five  or  six  years  o* 
a  single  Language. 

Russian  and  Japanese  have  been  added  to 
the  curriculiun,  and  next  fall  a  fourth  year  of 
each  will  be  offered.  Three  years  of  Hawaiian 
aleo  are  available. 

Both  science  equipment  and  coviree  con- 
tent have  been  greatly  improved,  and  cal- 
culus has  been  added  to  the  math  offerings. 
Although  honors  seminars  are  offered  out- 
standing students  in  such  flelda  as  EngUsh, 
even  those  not  in  the  honors  program  are 
getting  Involved  In  things  that  once  were 
considered  coUege-level. 

One  group  of  semor  English  classes,  for 
example,  studies  the  historical  development 
of  English.  Including  the  forces  which  have 
produced  changes  In  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary, and  then  studies  Chaucer  In  Middle. 
English,  rather  than  the  modem  English 
used  -previously  In  most  high  school  classes. 
Independent  study,  with  students  pursu- 
ing a  topic  of  Interest  to  them  largely  out- 
side the  framework  of  organized  classes,  but 
working  under  the  gtUdance  of  a  faculty 
member,  is  becoming  more  common  in  such 
areas  as  social  studies. 

And  even  within  the  framework  of  regular 
classes,  seniors  may  elect  a  social  studies 
course  which  is  an  introduction  to  philoso- 
phy, or  may  take  one  semester  each  of  psy- 
chology and  anthropology. 

Changes  In  requirements  are  very  evident 
at  the  GlrU'  School,  which  in  the  past  re- 
quired four  years  of  homemaklng  for  girls. 
Now.  only  one  year  U  required,  although  girls 
may  elect  more. 

ALTEXS     COTTAGE     LITE 

UnUl  three  years  ago,  all  senior  girls  were 
required  to  live  nine  weeks  In  one  of  three 
housekeeping  cotteges  on  the  campus.  Their 
duties  included  taking  care  of  a  borrowed 
baby. 

The  program  Is  now  elective,  and  this  year 
only  37  ot  186  senior  girls  have  chosen  to 
participate. 

When  the  program  was  required,  says  Mrs. 
Brandt,  "one  girl  had  to  stay  home  from 
classes  the  entire  week  to  care  for  the  baby, 
and  got  homework  assignments  from  other 
students. 

"This  is  atlll  done,  but  it  Is  a  bit  mors 
relaxed,  since  the  housemother  and  the 
teacher  living  in  the  cottage  help  out  by 
babysitting  when  exams  come,  or  in  similar 
actuations." 

Since  only  one  of  the  three  cottages  Is 
now  needed  for  the  family  life  education 
oourse,  the  other  two  have  been  put  to  use 
in  new  programs  open  only  to  the  one-third 
of  Kamehameha's  atudents  who  are  boarding 
•tudents. 

^One  has  been  turned  over  to  the  aenlw 
seminar  projacta,  where  aix  senior  boarding 
girls  at  a  ttme  live  five  to  six  weeks  with  a 
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faculty  member,  dlscttsslng  in  depth  wliat- 
ever  current  topics  Intereot  them. 

"It  may  b«  politics,  art,  eoclolo^y  or  som* 
other  fleld.  and  the  group  may  focua  on  on» 
toplo  the  entire  time  or  may  consider  a 
number  of  topic*,"  says  Mra.  Brandt. 

"They  draw  npoa  the  community  for  gueet 
apeakera,  and  go  out  in  the  evening  with 
faculty  members  to  operas,  plays,  ballet,  the 
East-West  Center,  and  other  places,"  she 
■aid. 

The  other  cottage  Is  an  extension  of  Kame- 
hameha's  guidance  program,  which  has  been 
■tepped  up  throughout  the  Schools. 

Six  boarding  freshmen  live  for  a  month  at 
a  time  In  the  cottage,  meeting  evenings  with 
the  counselor,  who  lives  there  with  his  wife. 

Changes  have  even  occurred  In  course  of- 
ferings not  traditionally  considered  "solids." 

Yarberry  says  Kamehameha  has  "one  of 
the  best  physical  education  programs  In  the 
country,  with  everything  from  scuba  diving 
to  golf,  bowling  and  archery. 

XXTKNDS  MT7SIC  STUDIES 

And  music  courses,  which  In  the  past  fea- 
tured mainly  some  of  the  loveliest  choral 
singing  In  the  Islands,  now  Include  offerings 
In  theory  (including  writing  music)  and  ez- 
perleno*  no<  only  in  large  but  also  small 
Instrumental  ensemble  playing. 

"Hawallans  are  gifted  in  the  whole  fleld  of 
music,  entertainment  and  human  warmth, 
and  we're  trying  to  extend  these  areas,  not 
Just  turn  o«t  lawyers  and  engineers,"  Tar- 
berry  says. 

Oro*  says  that  a  1962  decision  of  the  At- 
torney General  has  enabled  Kamehameha  to 
provide  financial  help  to  better  than  half  the 
660  graduates  now  enrolled  In  advanced 
achoolfl.  Before  that,  all  Income  from  the 
Bishop  Estate,  which  supports  the  schools, 
bad  to  be  spent  on  the  KJapalama  campus. 

Last  year,  $105,000  In  scholarship  aid  went 
to  Kamehameha  graduates.  About  half  of 
that  came  from  the  estate,  and  the  rest 
came  from  a  carnival  six>nsored  by  the 
alumni  and  PTA,  and  from  the  Kamehameha 
ActivlUee  Assn.'s  athletic  profits. 

Anusng  the  many  changes  Groe  notes  dur- 
ing his  10  years  at  Kamehameha  Is  "a  marked 
Improvement  in  the  whole  oral  communica- 
tions program  during  the  decade. 

"Kamehameha  students  speak  up  more 
readily,  and  often  participate  In  very  ani- 
mated discussions  with  considerable  sub- 
■tanc*  In  both  the  content  and  method  of 
presentation." 


and  I  believe  It  will  effectively  Imple- 
ment the  necessary  collation  of  efforts 
in  studying  the  elements,  causes,  extent, 
and  effect*  of  crime,  crime  prevention, 
and  crime  control. 


Crime  Study  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  in  the 
past  7  years,  the  United  States  has  wit- 
nessed a  35-percent  increase  In  the 
crime  rate.  This  means  that  crime  is  in- 
creasing six  times  faster  than  the 
population. 

To  combat  this  rise,  there  Is  now  a 
great  need  to  collectivize  and  coordinate 
the  investigative  resources  of  the  Con- 
gress to  remove  some  of  the  burden  f  rem 
the  shoulders  of  the  Sxecutive. 

Mr.  l^>eaker,  I  have,  therefore,  today 
Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  joint 
eommltte*  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
Investigate  crime  throughout  the  United 
States. 

This  bin  was  first  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  FkppzkI. 


The  Sincere  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEa^TATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  dis- 
cussed the  sincerity  of  the  Soviets  in 
regard  to  their  interests  in  the  Middle 
East. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  this  informative  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  June  20,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Sincere  Soviets 
The  theorizing  persists:  Despite  their  ob- 
vious differences,  the  U.S.  and  the  Sovle* 
Union  are  capable  of  fundamental  accord  on 
outstanding  world  Issues.  The  time  may  be 
rlfje  for  breakthroughs.  Or  so  the  argument 
runs.  It  had  a  rough  time  yesterday. 

That  the  Interests  of  the  only  two  great 
powers  should  occasionally  coincide  Is  hardly 
remarkable.  The  U.S.  Government,  for  its 
part.  Is  actively  wooing  the  Kremlin,  as 
President  Johnson  again  made  clear  In  his 
speech  yesterday.  But  we  think  It  Important 
to  understand  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  such  meeting  of  minds  as  may  be  poe^ble. 
The  Middle  East  war  seems  esj>eclally  re- 
vealing. The  Soviets  aggravated  the  trouble 
In  the  area  by  heavily  arming  the  Arabs, 
particularly  Egypt,  over  the  years;  It  was  not 
exactly  a  benign  policy  or  one  condticive  to 
improved  East-V?est  relations.  The  caudal 
p>olnt  Is  that  only  when  their  clients  were 
plainly  losing  the  war  did  the  Soviets  develop 
a  passionate  devotion  to  peace. 

So  the  question  turns  on  what  constitutes 
Soviet  "sincerity."  The  answer  evidently  la 
that  they  will  "sincerely"  favor  peace,  or 
even  a  better  Russian-American  climate,  if 
they  consider  it  In  their  interest  at  a  given 
time  or  If  the  alternatives  appear  worse  from 
their  point  of  view. 

Tet  even  that  generalization  has  to  be 
qualified.  The"  Soviets  reportedly  are  pre- 
pared to  rearm  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  the 
United  Nations  Premier  Kosygin  demands 
that  Israel  abandon  the  territorial  gains  of 
its  "aggression."  Not  so  incidentally,  he 
blames  the  U.S.  for  the  crisis  and  the  war. 
In  other  words,  the  disastrous  Arab  de- 
feat, and  the  resultant  black  eye  for  Soviet 
poUcy,  seemingly  has  not  slaked  the  Soviet 
thirst  for  a  dominant  political  Influence  in 
the  Middle  East.  Should  it  ever  turn  to  a 
more  peaceable  course,  we  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  only  because  Moscow  has  become 
convinced  that  the  quest  is  impossible. 

Much  the  same,  we  suspect,  appllee  to 
Vietnam.  There,  as  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Soviets  are  strongly  supporting  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong.  Indeed,  without  the 
huge  arms  supply  from  Russia,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful the  Vietnamese  Oommunists  could  have 
continued  the  flght  this  long. 

Assuming — the  <»ily  safe  assumption — 
that  the  Soviets  consldnr  It  In  their  interest 
to  have  the  U.S.  bled  In  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else,  they  may  weU  view  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  a  plus  for  them.  Yet  at 
aom*  point,  again  aa  In  the  Middle  East, 
they  mlgbt  conclad*  that  they  are  back- 


ing the  losing  side.  That  consideration  con- 
ceivably could  outweigh  the  benefit  they  be- 
lieve they  are  deriving  from  causing  mischief 
for  the  U.S.,  and  they  might  "sincerely" 
seek  to  bring  about  peace. 

Such,  we  should  remember,  has  been  the 
pattern  of  the  cold  war  all  the  way  through. 
Stalin  grabbed  everything  he  thought  he 
could  get  away  with  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
he  wasn't  really  being  aa  reckless  as  he 
seemed,  since  American  iJoUcy  mistakes  had 
Indicated  that  he  would  not  be  opposed.  Only 
when  Washington,  London  and  Paris  finally 
realized  the  enormity  of  the  danger  to  West- 
ern Europe  did  they  build  an  effective  opposS- 
sltlon.  and  it  did  deter  the  Soviets  from 
attacking. 

On  the  broader  front.  It  strikes  us  as  be- 
yond question  that  the  Soviets  would  not 
have  hesitated  (to  flght  the  U.S.  Itself  were 
it  not  for  the  so-called  balance  of  nuclear 
terror.  So  far.  at  least,  they  have  figured  their 
interests  were  best  served  by  not  Invltlnj 
that  kind  of  desrtuctlon.  But  that  Is  scarcely 
proof  that  their  basic  attitude  has  grown 
more  amicable. 

We  don't  contend  that  partial  accommoda- 
tions, from  time  to  time.  In  specific  cir- 
cumstances, are  incapable  of  being  realized, 
any  more  than  we  mean  to  suggest  that 
Soviet  communism  la  incapable  of  radical 
change.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  Premier 
Kosygln's  scorching  denunciation  of  the 
U.S. — as  the  cause  of  every  trouble  every- 
where in  the  world — is  probably  a  more  accu- 
rate measure  of  Soviet  sincerity  at  the  time 
than  the  dreams  of  detente. 

Americans  would  welcome  a  genuine 
detente.  Mr.  Sosygln  certainly  got  It  off  to  » 
great  start  yesterday. 


June  22,  1967 
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Japanese  Basinets  Leaders  Visit  Midwest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  mldwestem  States,  including  my 
great  State  of  Ohio,  are  playing  hosts  thl« 
month  to  a  delegation  of  Japanese  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders,  here  to  dis- 
cuss with  ttieir  American  counterparts 
ways  in  which  our  two  nations  can  fur- 
ther expand  trade  and  economic 
relatlOTis. 

This  is  an  Interesting  venttire,  which  It 
Is  hoped  will  not  only  lead  to  Increased  fi- 
nancial benefit  to  both  our  nation  and 
Japan,  but  will  further  enhance  the 
friendship  which  exists  between  our 
countries.  As  the  following  article  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  points  out,  ex- 
ports to  Japan  from  our  midwestern 
States  has  doubled  since  1960  and  aa  the 
Japanese  economy  flourishes  are  ex- 
pected to  step  up  Japan's  demands  Iw 
American  Industrial  and  agricultural 
products  even  further  in  the  next  iew 
years. 

At  this  iX>int  in   he  Record,  I  wish  to 
insert  the  Journal  article: 
Japanese  Trade  Mission  To  Visit  JtowBt 
Akea 

TOKTO.  June  11. — ^A  high-powered  !♦■ 
member  economic  mission  at  the  weeWi^ 
departed  from  Japan  for  the  Industrisl  m 
business  areas  of  the  American  Midwest  os 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  government. 

Chalrmanned  by  Kazutaka  Klk»**il»i 
president  ot  th«  Tokyo  Hectn*  Power  Oo. 


the  mission  wlU  visit  IlUnt^  Minnesota, 
Wleconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  ICchigan.  The 
group  will  disband  on  June  30  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C  after  meeting  Vice  President 
Humphrey. 

The  Japanese  business  leaders  plan  to  dis- 
cuss with  their  coimterparte  In  the  United 
State*  ways  in  which  trade  and  economic 
relations  can  be  expanded  between  the  two 
eoontries.  The  mission  expects  to  seek  ad- 
vice of  American  businessmen  in  drawing  up 
plans  for  Increasing  two-way  trade. 

"jrew   bea"   nr   tckb   to   xtsttko  states 

Mr.  Klkawada  told  newsmen  before  his 
departure  that  Japan  feels  "we  are  entering 
a  new  era  in  our  relations  with  the  U.S. 
following  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations."  He  said  the 
mission  Intends  to  exchange  leaders  which 
win  lead  to  widening  of  economic  coopera- 
tion, denlng  of  economic  cooperation,  partic- 
ularly with  regard  to  trade  in  agricultural 
products. 

"Now  Is  the  time  to  reappraise  where  we 
rtand,"  Mr.  Klkawada  said.  "We  want  to 
emphasize  the  ultimate  gains  that  will  be 
derived  from  free  trade  which  is  our  common 
|oaI.'* 

He  said  the  Japanese  mission  members  do 
not  contemplate  any  specific  request  for 
lowering  of  tariffs  or  raising  of  quotas  for 
Japan's  products  in  the  United  States. 

The  deputy  chairman  of  the  mission, 
Tatsuzo  Mizukaml.  president  of  Mitsui  and 
Co.,  told  the  press  Japan  is  greatly  interested 
In  future  developing  trade  with  the  Ameri- 
can Midwest  because  thl.«  region  is  the  heart 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

ISae    2-WAT    TRADE    tl.5    BILIJOK 

It  Is  estimated  that  exports  from  12  Mld- 
weitem  states  to  Japan  reached  $680  mllUon 
to  1968.  Two-way  trade  amounted  to  »1.6 
billion  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Mizukaml 
pointed  out  that  Japan's  demand  for  Lndus- 
tW  and  agricultura:  products  is  the  area 
most  likely  to  Increase  sharply  as  the  na- 
tion's economy  expands  In  the  next  few 
yean. 

JUssion  leaders  predicted  that  by  1975, 
•lei  ot  the  Midwestern  states  to  Japan 
win  exceed  $1.6  billion,  or  more  than  twice 
M  much  as  last  year.  Agricultural  product 
eiports  to  Japan  from  this  area  will  approach 
II  bllUan,  the  Japanese  said. 

They  estimated  that  manufactured  goods. 
mainly  machinery  and  transportation  eqidp- 
fflsnt,  shipped  to  Japan  from  the  Mldwest- 
«n  states  will  exceed  $500  million. 

DOtTBLED    IN    IB80-SS    PERIOD 

UWwestern  exports  to  Japan  doubled  dur- 
tojf  the  1960-1966  period,  rising  from  $353 
nllhon  to  $663  mUllon.  Japan's  imports  from 
to*  13  Mldwestem  states  accounted  for  30 
P«r  cent  of  the  nation's  total  imports  from 
the  irmted  States. 

leaders  of  the  mission  noted  that  Mld- 
watem  exports  of  agricultural  products  to 
*J*an  In  1966  amounted  to  $438  million 
««K  M  per  cent  of  Japan's  $949  mllUon 
^wte  of  such  products  from  the  U.S.  The 
nwoa  of  Midwestern  agricultural  exports  to 
•aa  exports  from  the  entire  UJ3.  to  Japan 
were  as  follows:  com.  84  per  cent;  soybeans 
™  per  cent;  raw  hides,  65  per  cent,  and 
wneat,  60  i>©r  cent. 

Soybeans  topped  all  other  export  items  at 
•total  Of  $156  mllUon,  the  mission  chiefs 
WQjaddlng  that  during  the  1960-1966  period. 
^«»  of  feed  grains  registered  the  most 
MiT^^  growth,  a  12-fold  increase  from 
♦la  million  in  1960  to  $148  million  In  1966 
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ct  total  expoTta  of  manufactured  products 
Xrona  the  Midwest  to  Japan. 

The  growtb  rate  of  experts  of  transporta- 
tion equipment  showed  the  moet  remarkable 
gain*.  Sales  o*  such  equipment  reached  $17 
mUllon.  approximately  2  J  time*  as  much  aa 
tn  1960.  Exports  o*  automobiles  to  Japan 
rose  from  $6,561,000  In  value  in  1960  to  more 
than  $11,886,000  last  year,  the  mission  lead- 
ers pointed  out. 

It  was  explained  that  Midwestern  Imports 
of  Japanese  goods  cannot  be  easily  compUed 
because  a  considerable  portion  reaches  the 
Midwest  Etat-es  via  New  York,  the  Pacific 
Coast  or  Gulf  ports.  However.  Midwest«-n 
imports  from  Japan  are  estimated  at  about 
one-third  of  the  VS.  total  purchases  from 
Japan. 


mantjtactttred  goods 
^•Japanese  businessmen  explained  that 
?~™«ni  exports  o  manufactured  goods 
to  M?"  ^^^reased  from  $129  million  in  1960 
w  •»!  BiilUon  in  1996,  aoooimting  for  27 
^•^  of  an  exports  from  tha  UB.  to 
^Vn  la  1986.  Machinery  export*  in  that 
»w  eazB*  to  $142  million,  aboirt  64  per  cent 


$40  Million  Lost  in  Blackout 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI-\T:S 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
enhance  the  Federal  Power  Act  by 
assisting  the  electric  utility  Industry  to 
better  cope  with  the  problems  it  faces. 

The  power  failure  of  June  5  brought 
activities  of  commerce  and  Industry,  as 
well  as  the  simple  running  of  households, 
to  a  standstill  in  a  4-State  area  whose 
center  is  Philadelphia. 

This  blackout,  which  lasted  little  more 
than  an  hour,  caused  considerable 
trouble  where  it  struck.  In  PhUadelphia 
alone,  the  damage  to  Industry  and  busi- 
ness was  an  estimated  $30  million  to  $40 
million.  I  am  submitting  an  article  from 
the  Sunday  Bulletin  of  June  18  which 
describes  the  extent  of  the  losses. 

I  understand  that  Philadelphia  had 
another  close  call  on  Friday  when  places 
of  business  and  households  were  urged  to 
cut  down  their  use  of  air-conditioning 
units  in  order  to  conserve  power. 

In  an  age  when  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  electric  powered 
units  for  all  facets  of  our  living,  we  need 
the  security  of  knowing  that  the  power 
will  not  fail.  Clearly,  enactment  of  the 
Electric  Power  Reliability  Act  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Bulletin, 
June  18.   1967] 

Business  Lost  $40  Million  in  Blackout 
Herb 
Business  and  industry  lost  an  estimated 
$30  to  $40  million  when  the  lights  went  out 
In  Philadelphia  and  parts  of  four  states  on 
Juhe  5. 

The  estimate  was  given  yesterday  by  econ- 
omists of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
Washington. 

The  losses  reflected  the  curtailment  of 
production,  sales  and  services  during  the 
blackout.  Included  were  the  loss  of  power 
sales  by  ttie  Philadelphia  Electric  Co  and 
other  utilities. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Itself  has  not  yet 
made  its  own  assessment  of  the  Impact  It 
felt,  a  spokesman  said. 

ANOTHEK   THRJEAT 

The  PPC  economists  said  they  based  their 
estimate  on  the  length  of  the  bladtout, 
which  varied  from  place  to  place;  the  level 
at  economic  production  in  the  area,  and 
their  past  exi>ertences. 


Past  experience  includes  the  big  power 
failure  In  the  Northeast  c4  Nov.  9,  1965 
which  caused  a  loos  estimated  at  $100 
mlUlon. 

Philadelphia  Electric  and  other  power 
companies  In  the  Ncwrtheast  were  on  the 
alert  yesterday  against  the  danger  of  an- 
other power  blackout  as  a  result  of  the  heat 
wave  that  moved   into  this  area. 

The  intense  heat  and  high  relative  hu- 
midity brought  air-conditlonens  into  wide- 
spread use  in  private  homes,  business  and 
industrial  establishments.  A  PE  spokesman 
said  that  more  private  homes  than  ever  be- 
fore are  now  using  electric-powered  air-con- 
ditioning, 

DEMAND     RISES 

This  has  created  a  heavy  demand  on  elec- 
tric power,  and  whenever  that  happens  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  the  overload  would 
cause  a  breakdown  In  production,   he  said. 

Such  a  danger  developed  on  Friday  after 
the  temperature  shot  up  into  the  908  and  the 
humidity  reached  steamy  proportions. 

To  meet  the  emergency,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric, instituting  a  plan  made  last  February, 
telephoned  100  of  its  biggest  industrial  users, 
asking  them  to  shut  down  their  air-condi- 
tioning and  lights  wherever  poeslble. 

The  PE  spokesman  said  that  the  company 
received  exceUent  compliance  between  130 
P.M.  and  7  PJ*4. 

The  spokesman  explained  that  PE  Itself 
did  not  face  any  imdue  drain  on  ita  produc- 
tion. The  peak  power  demand  came  at  3  PM. 
Friday  with  a  new  record  load  of  3,687  000 
kilowatts. 

BREAKDOWN     AVERTH> 

"We  were  putting  out  over  4.000.000  kilo- 
watts at  the  time,"  the  spokesman  said. 

The  kilowatts  saved  as  a  result  of  the 
voluntary  cooperation  by  the  100  firms  were 
fed  into  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Mary- 
land power  interconnection.  Thus  a  possible 
breakdown  was  averted  in  other  parte  of  the 
interconnection,  which  could  have  been  felt 
over  the  entire  system. 

There  was  no  danger  of  any  overtoadlng 
yesterday,  the  PB  spokesman  explained,  be- 
cause most  industrial  plants  were  shutdown 
for  the  week-end. 

PE  engineers  wlU  repeat  their  alert  when 
full  industrial  production  resumes. 


RepresentadTe  Stafford  of  Vermont  is 
Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  was  honored  by  the 
award  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  St.  Michaels  College.  Mr. 
Stafford  has  been  a  public  servant  on 
behalf  of  his  native  State  for  three  dec- 
ades, serving  as  a  local  official,  and  as 
attorney  general,  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Governor  of  his  State  before  coming 
to  Washington  as  Vermont's  only  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  is  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  has  this  year  been  selected 
to  serve  on  the  new  Committee  on 
Ethics.  I  am  sure  we  will  all  join  in  con- 
gratulating Mr.  Stajtord  on  this  honor 
from  such  an  outstanding  institution 
of  higher  education.  I  include  in  th« 
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Record  the  citation  accompanying  the 
degree  and  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
June  5  edltl(Hi  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press  descrUilng  the  ceremonies  and  the 
commenconent  address  of  former  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Bill  D.  Moyers. 

ROBXBT  TKSODORX    STArTOKO 

Robert  Tbeodore  Stafford  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  any  aasembly  in  his  native  State. 
Per  the  past  thirty  years  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont have  entrusted  him  with  public  offices 
on  ever  higher  levels  of  responsibility  from 
city  to  county,  to  state,  to  Congress. 

He  was  Rutland  City  Grand  Juror  from 
1938  to  1»42:  Rutland  C5ounty  State's  Attor- 
ney from  1947  to  1»51;  Vermont  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral  from  1063  to  1955;  Attorney 
General  1966  to  1957;  Lieutenant  Governor 
1967  to  1069;  and  Governor  of  Vermont  from 
1959  to  1961.  Since  his  election  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Hovise  of  Representatives  In  1960 
he  has  been  reelected  to  the  88th,  89th  and 
90th  Congresses. 

His  service  to  the  Natlpn  In  time  of  peril 
has  been  equally  distinguished.  He  was  on 
active  duty  In  the  United  States  Navy  as 
a  lieutenant  Ccanmander  during  World  War 
II.  and  again  In  the  Korean  conflict.  He  Is 
presently  a  Captain  In  the  Naval  Reserve, 
and  In  Congress  Is  respected  as  a  most  knowl- 
edgeable member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  Its  Research  and  De- 
velopment Suboommlttee.  the  Airlift  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare. 

Because  you.  Congressman  Robert  Theo- 
dore Stafford,  embody  the  virtues  making  for 
high  public  trust,  and  because  you  have 
served  your  constituents  and  your  Country 
with  exemplary  devotion  and  honor,  Saint 
Michael's  CoHege  Is  proud  to  confer  upon 
you  the  degree  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
catisa. 

St.    IfiCHAKL's    College    Commencement — 

HONXSTT  NKKDKD  IN  INTELLIGENT  DEBATK  ON 
ViCTNAM.    MOTKSS    TELLS    GRADOATES 

There  would  be  more  Intelligent  debate  on 
United  States  policy  in  Vietnam  If  both  the 
hawks  and  doves  were  more  honest  about  the 
Issue  of  power.  Bill  D.  Moyers,  former  aide 
and  longtime  friend  to  President  Johnson, 
declared  Sunday  In  a  commencement  address 
at  St.  Michael's  College. 

The  hawks  should  confess  that  power  has 
Its  limits  and  the  doves  should  concede  that 
power  has  Its  place,  said  the  32-year-old  Moy- 
ers who  resigned  his  post  as  presidential  as- 
sistant last  year  to  become  publisher  of  a 
Long  Island  newspaper,  Newsday. 

Moyecm,  whom  many  predict  Is  preparing 
a  political  base  In  New  York  so  he  can  seek 
office  himself  In  future  years,  delivered  a  25- 
mlnute  speech  In  which  he  demonstrated 
bis  artictUateness,  wit,  and  winsome  person- 
ality. 

A  lady  who  identified  herself  as  "a  New 
Torker,"  said  after  the  speech.  "I'd  vote  for 
blm  anytime  he  wants  to  run." 

Moyen  who  received  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege at  Oolclieater,  said  debate  over  Vietnam 
Is  meanlngleas  when  both  sides  become  in- 
toxicated with  their  own  righteousness. 
There  have  been  momenta  when  debate  over 
Vietnam  has  descended  to  the  level  of  "the 
virtuous  versus  the  villainous"  and  as  heaven 
would  have  it,  the  villainous  are  all  on  the 
other  side,  he  said. 

"The  debate  has  created  deep  divisions  In 
American  life  because  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents alike  tiave  become  tntozlcated  with 
the  sense  of  their  own  righteousness,"  be 
•aid. 

Moyers  said  It  should  now  be  apparent  to 
those  who  want  more  done  In  Vietnam  that 
the  Ore  power  ot  the  finest  air  torce  In  the 
world  Is  not  enough  to  settle  the  war. 

"What  do  they  liave  to  loae  by  admitting. 
In  fact,  that  it  has  ocHne  pretty  close  to  the 


limits  of  its  usefulness  against  targets  ot 
marginal  military  importance?  Surely  tbey 
know  by  now  that  Moscow  baM  plenty  of 
MIO's  to  replace  the  ones  we  shoot  down, 
that  airfields  can  be  repaired  rather  quickly, 
that  storage  tanks  can  be  dispersed,  and  that 
a  point  can  be  reached  when  the  unabated 
use  of  poww  ptroduces  diminishing  returns. 

"In  fact,  two  years  have  proven  that  bomb- 
ing can  handicap  a  country  like  North  Viet- 
nam, but  It  cannot  drive  It  beneath  the  sub- 
sistence level.  In  their  hearts  the  hawks 
know  this  la  right,  but  in  public,  they  have 
yet  to  admit,"  Moyers  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Moyers  said  the  doves 
oould  clear  the  air  by  recognizing  what  In 
their  hearts  they  know  is  true,  that  the 
United  States  Is  using  its  pnawer  out  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  not  a  sense  of  op- 
portunity. 

"You  may  believe  that  the  use  of  force  Is 
almost  immoral,  that  is.  Inconsistent  with 
our  understanding  of  man  as  a  creature' of* 
God;  but  it  does  no  good,  given  what  we  have 
done  to  this  world,  to  claim  that  the  use  of 
force  is  always  unnecessary."  he  said. 

"In  this  imperfect  state  of  existence,  the 
failure  to  use  power  can  be  as  irresponsible 
as  the  willingness  to  abuse  power. 

"Nations  with  the  capacity  to  act  have  to 
be  careful  not  to  act  without  cause,  but  In 
a  world  where  the  rule  of  law  does  not  yet 
prevail,  they  must  also  be  wary  of  falling  to 
act  with  cause."  Moyers  added. 

The  ex-presidential  aide  said  there  will  be 
more  fruitful  debate  if  there  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  dissent.  "We  are  not 
trying  to  help  the  President  and  his  advisers 
to  decide  which  is  the  easy  choice  and  which 
is  not.  No.  we  are  trying  to  assure  that  the 
choice  they  make  Is  the  wisest  choice. 

For  this  reason,  more  information,  not 
less,  and  more  debate,  not  less,  are  essen- 
tial." he  said. 

Moyers  declared  that  a  democracy  calls  for 
the  continuing  adjustment  of  differences  and 
people  with  alternatives  must  be  heard. 

Also  receiving  honorary  degrees  were  Ver- 
mont's congressman,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  wmiam  J.  Shannon,  coordinator  of 
the  National  Catholic  Office  for  Radio  and 
Television;  and  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Melady.  pres- 
ident of  the  Africa  Service  Institute  of  New 
York. 

Some  300  seniors  received  bachelor's  de- 
grees from  the  Most  Rev.  Robert  F.  Joyce, 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Burlington,  At  the  bishop's  side  was  the  Very 
Rev.  Gerald  E.  Dupont.  president  of  the  col- 
lege. Richard  Joseph  Beaulleu  of  Highgate 
Center,  received  the  award  for  achieving  the 
highest  scholastic  standing. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  graduates  received 
their  Air  Force  ROTC  commissions. 


Longshoremen  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MXJIjTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  longshore- 
men from  Maine  to  Texas  are  to  be  rep- 
resented by  their  delegates  at  a  ccmven- 
tlon  being  held  next  month.  Anthony 
Scotto,  president  of  local  1814  In  Brook- 
lyn, has  written  an  article  explaining  the 
goals  which  they  hope  to  acliieve  as  a 
result  of  this  convention. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 


peared In  the  June  1967  edition  of  the 
Brooklyn  Longshoreman. 
The  article  follows; 

LONGSHOREMCN     CONVENTION 

The  longshoremen  from  Searsport.  Maine 
to  Brownsville,  Texas,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  are  to  meet  In  convention 
next  month. 

Each  delegate  will  come  to  the  convention 
prepared  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  men  he  rep- 
resents— to  set  the  goals  for  the  union  during 
the  next  three  years — to  determine  a  course 
of  action  toward  the  realization  of  the  goals— 
to  elect  cheers  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals. 

Sounds  impressive,  doesn't  it?  Hundreds  ot 
men  gathered  together  making  plans,  formu- 
lating programs,  adopting  resolutions  which 
will  affect  the  lives  of  100,000  union  members. 
But  it  all  bolls  down  to  the  individual  dock 
worker — what  he  needs — what  he  wants— 
what  win  serve  his  best  interests. 

The  individual  dock  worker  is  the  only  rea- 
son for  the  union's  existence.  The  union'a 
only  purpose  Is  to  serve  him — by  providing 
the  best  possible  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions and  Job  security — ^by  protecting  him 
from  exploitation  of  any  kind,  from  loss  of 
Income  due  to  technological  changes  in  the 
Industry — by  making  available  to  him  and 
to  his  family  benefits  which  will  protect  them 
In  times  of  Illness  and  on  retirement — .-ind  by 
keeping  him  Informed  at  all  times  of  condi- 
tions which  can  have  an  Impact  on  his  per- 
sonal welfare. 

What  can  every  dock  worker  expect  of  his 
union? 

First  and  foremost,  that  the  union  protect 
the  individual  member's  Job  rights,  security 
and  a  fair  meastire  of  economic  Justice.  This, 
of  course,  Includes  realistic  appraisals  of  ex- 
isting conditions  and  changes  that  can  be 
foreseen  vrith  reasonable  proposals  for  meet- 
ing them. 

Second,  that  the  union  be  a  repre.sentative 
democracy  in  all  its  operations.  A  member 
must  know  that  he  can  make  his  fears  and 
frustrations  known  to  his  fellow  workers  and 
his  elected  officials  as  easily  as  he  does  bit 
needs  and  his  desires.  The  leaders  must  be 
able  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  opposition 
for"  what  they  believe  is  right,  against  what 
may  be  a  more  popular  p>06ttion  at  the  time. 
But  the  union's  democracy  makes  all  leader* 
subject  to  the  support  or  rejection  of  the 
membership. 

Third,  that  the  luiion  be  completely  honest 
In  all  Its  dealings.  This  Is  a  responsibility 
that  extends  far  beyond  mere  finances.  The 
union  must  be  a  model  of  integrity — in  its 
relations  with  employers — in  what  it  says  to 
its  members — in  the  plans  it  makes — in  the 
policies  It  adopts  and  supports — in  the 
evaluation  of  Its  own  activities. 

Fourth,  that  tiie  union  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  tindertake  responsibilities  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Projects  that  will  provide 
better  schools  and  hospitals,  prevent  further 
pollution  of  air  and  water.  supp>ort  neighbor- 
hood Improvement,  park  development— all 
these  must  be  undertaken  in  some  measure 
by  the  union  for  the  benefit  of  the  member. 

Fifth,  that  the  union  maintain  constant 
vigilance  for  the  member's  welfare.  Every- 
thing which  might  affect  the  union  mem- 
ber— ^from  on>tbe-slte  studies  of  Job  per- 
formance, employer  transfers,  portwide  d«- 
velO{Hnent  and  Improvement,  international 
trade  and  foreign  policy — must  be  the  un- 
lon>  ultimate  concern. 

So,  aa  we  nM>ve  Into  convention,  each  of  w 
mtist  re-examine  bis  individual  respMul- 
blllty  In  and  to  the  union,  as  the  union  nuiit 
re-examine  Its  responsibility  to  and  for  tb* 
member. 

WOTklng  with  true  trade  tinion  solidarity 
we  can  be  assured  that  our  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded with  tbe  prosperity,  the  progr*"*  *'>^ 
the  pride  that  oome  with  being  indlvkhial 
dock  wcrkera  and  membera  of  tbe  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association. 
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Henry  Aw«  Wong  Retires  at  Honolnin 
Caterer  to  the  Elite 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Henry  Awa  Wong  "hung  up  his  hat"  on 
his  last  day  on  tlie  job  at  Wo  Pat  Chop 
Suey  House,  a  Honolulu  landmark,  he 
was  hanging  up  Just  one  more  of  the 
many  hats  worn  by  this  71 -year-old  self- 
made  Hawaii  millionaire  and  entrepre- 
neur. 

PoUowmg  a  deUghtful  interview  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wong  at  the  restaurant  re- 
cently, Special  Correspondent  Bob 
Krauss  has  written  an  engaging  profile 
about  Honolulu's  well-known  "Mayor  of 
Chinatown,"  and  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  read  the  article  with  the  same  sense 
of  appreciation  and  enjoyment  that  I 
did. 

Mr.  Wong's  retirement  after  10  years 
ta  president  and  general  manager  of 
Wo  Pat  Chop  Suey  House  culminated  a 
career  which  began  In  1911  when  the 
eighth-grade  graduate  went  to  work  as 
a  clerk  in  Hofgaard's  General  Store  on 
the  Island  of  Kauai.  Since  that  time,  his 
business  activities  have  encompassed  a 
variety  of  enterprises,  including  owning 
the  first  5-and-lO  store  in  Honolulu, 
and  serving  as  a  bank  director  and  in- 
surance executive. 

Henry  Wong's  career  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  time-honored  adage  that 
hard  work  and  perseverance  are  still  the 
keys  to  success,  and  these  qualities,  com- 
bined with  his  warmth  and  genuine  re- 
gard for  his  fellow  man,  have  brought 
Mr.  Wong  to  the  forefront  in  the  busi- 
ness community  of  the  Island  State. 

This  "Caterer  to  the  Elite,"  however, 
found  particular  enjoyment  supervising 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  ex- 
quisite Chinese  cuisine  which  earned  Wo 
Pat  Chop  Suey  House  its  international 
reputation,  and  it  is  a  role  he  reluctantly 
relinquishes.  His  Island  customers,  and 
those  celebrities  who  frequent  the  famed 
restaurant,  are  also  reluctant  to  see  him 
retire  from  the  active  scene.  His  friendly 
I^esence  will  be  missed. 

As  one  of  Mr.  Wong's  many  friends,  I 
wlah  him  a  fond  aloha  and  good  health 
tai  happiness  during  his  well-earned 
leisure  years. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Krauss,  "A  Caterer 
to  Elite  Hangs  Up  His  Hat,"  which  ap- 
Wared  in  the  June  1,  1967,  Issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  follows: 
A  Catereh  to  Elite  Hangs  Up  His  Hat 

(By  Bob  Krauss) 

HewBs  wiping  dishes  in  the  kitchen  of  Wo 

"ty~P  ^'^sy  House,  the  man  who  has  made 

»a  Joet  fortunes,  confidant  of  governors  and 

""yon.  host  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

It  was  Henry  Awa  Wong's  last  day  on  the 

li«^iJ^  ""'*  stooped  at  71.  He  shuffles  as 
?^™ta  and  his  hand  is  a  bit  unsteady  when 
""  (aoK)iiig  onions.  But  his  eyes  are  alive 
■w*  tmaat  and  his  voice  has  the  old  bark. 
«*y  don't  make  'em  like  that  anymore. 
^«  been  known  as  the  "Mayor"  of  China- 
"^  for  the  past  40   ye^rs.   He  owned   the 


first  five  and  dime  store  in  Honolulu.  He  was 
the  first  Chinese  director  of  a  haole  bank 
in  Hawaii.  He  helped  start  the  Narclasua 
Festival.  He's  been  director  of  Pacific  Insur- 
ance Co..  vice  president  of  Liberty  Bank.  He's 
the  major  share  holder  in  Wo  Pat  Chop 
Suey.  Ltd.,  and  probably  a  mllUonalre  sev- 
eral times  over. 

When  the  bus  boys  get  rushed,  he  helps 
clear  tables  and  scrape  the  plates. 

Yesterday  he  retired  after  10  years  as  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Wo  Pats  restau- 
rant. Prank  Sinatra  is  a  regular  customer 
Jackie  Kennedy  and  Doris  Duke  ate  there 
during  Mrs.  Kennedy's  stay  in  Hawaii  last 
year. 

Henry  put  down  his  dish  towel  and  said, 
'Let  me  show  you  the  kitchen." 

It's  a  fantastic  place.  Three  chefs  worked 
at  the  enormous  range  against  the  far  wall, 
steam  billowing  from  the  huge  woks  (Chinese 
cooking  pan)  they  were  stirring.  An  old- 
fashioned  celling  fan  labwed  to  clear  the  air. 

Two  Juicy,  golden-brown  roast  ducks  hung 
at  a  table  loaded  with  bowls  containing  25 
different  cooking  Ingredients— green  p^- 
per,  Chinese  peas,  broccoli,  several  kinds  of 
onions,  bamboo  shoots,  mushrooms,  bean 
sprouts. 

Half  a  chicken  bubbled  and  sizzled  and 
crackled  In  a  big  pan  ot  hot  grease. 

Everywhere  there  was  the  clatter  of  dishes, 
the  roar  of  the  fan.  the  scraping  of  stirring 
spoons  on  metal,  the  babble  of  voices  in 
Cantonese. 

And  the  aroma — rich,  tangy,  overpowering  I 

"Here's  the  freezer,"  said  Henry. 

He  hauled  back  on  the  heavy  door  and  we 
stepped  into  the  chlU  box.  There  we  saw 
bowls  of  fresh  pork,  plucked  chickens,  pans 
of  fresh  frozen  shrimp,  a  big  platter  of  icy 
red  kumu,  the  most  tasty  fish  of  all. 

Mrs.  Wong  stuck  her  head  inside.  "What's 
going  on  here?"  she  scolded.  "Henry  Awa 
Wong,  youU  get  a  chill.  Come  out  of  that 
cold!" 

We  both  emerged  meekly,  like  school  boy« 
caught  sampling  the  dessert.  Then  we  took 
the  elevator  up  to  the  second  fioor  dining 
room  where  practically  every  Important  per- 
son In  Hawaii  has  eaten  at  one  time  or 
another. 

It  was  quite  a  while  before  we  reached  our 
table  because  Henry  had  to  stop  so  many 
times  to  greet  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  know 
every  customer  in  the  place  by  his  first  name. 

"When  I  started  I  had  this  much,"  he  ex- 
plained, holding  out  his  empty  palm.  "My 
father  came  from  China  to  work  in  the  ba- 
nana plantations  In  Walkikl.  In  1895  when  I 
was  4  months  old,  we  moved  to  Hanapepe, 
Kauai  where  my  father  opened  a  grocery 
store." 

In  19U,  after  finishing  the  eighth  grade 
in  Honolulu,  Henry  went  to  work  at  Walmea, 
Kauai  for  the  C.  B.  Hofgaard  general  store. 

"I  didn't  know  anything  about  merchan- 
dise when  I  started."  Henry  said,  spearing  a 
mouthful  of  noodlee  with  his  chopsticks 
"But  in  two  years  I  had  learned  all  of  the 
departments.  I  could  find  things  the  other 
clerks  couldn't." 

As  a  result,  the  boss  made  him  head  clerk. 

After  five  years,  a  Honolulu  businessman 
George  B.  Curtis,  talked  Henry  into  moving 
to  Honolulu  where  he  bought  half  Interest 
In  first  five  and  dime  In  Honolulu.  That  was 
about  1919. 

Since  that  time  he's  branched  out  Into  so 
many  businesses  that  even  his  wife  has  lost 
cotmt.  They  had  a  Uvely  argument  about  the 
Aala  Dry  Goods  Co.,  an  outfit  which  Henry 
insisted  made  miUtary  uniforms  before 
World  War  U.  Mrs.  Wong  said  she  doesn't 
remember  any  such  firm. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  found  the  Interview 
so  delightfvil  Is  because  Henry  gets  as  much 
enjoyment  teUlng  about  his  failures  as  his 
successes. 

Directly  after  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  he 
and  three  other  local  buMneBsmen  decided 
there  was  big  money  to  be  made  m  okolehao. 


"There  weren't  any  oke  distilleries  In  Ha- 
waU."  Henry  said.  "When  we  formed  the 
company  all  sorts  of  people  wanted  to  buy  la 
but  we  wouldn't  seU.  We  knew  we  were 
going  to  make  a  lot  of  money. 

"We  brought  over  a  distiller  from  Cali- 
fornia and  began  dlstiUlng  40.  50.  60  barrels 
a  day.  It  had  to  be  aged  in  charred  barrels. 
The  distiller  charred  the  barrels  himself.  But 
he  used  a  kerosene  fuel  torch. 

"After  six  months,  we  started  selling  the 
aged  oke.  For  the  first  week  sales  were  brisk. 
Then  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market. 
We  couldn't  sell  a  drop.  People  said  the  oke 
tasted  of  kerosene.  We  brought  over  a  chem- 
ist from  the  Mainland  to  see  U  he  could  fix  It 
No  good! ' 

Henry  and  his  partners  managed  to  sell  the 
stock  for  5  cents  a  barrel  which  barely  paid 
the  Federal  taxes. 

Out  of  the  failure  came  one  of  Henry's 
most  profitable  businesses.  Hawaiian  Oke  and 
Liquors,  organized  to  try  to  sell  the  okole- 
hao that  tasted  of  kerosene. 

In  the  meantime,  he  has  operated  a  finance 
company,  a  curio  store,  and  became  a  share- 
holder for  a  Ume  in  Walkikl  Lau  Tee  Chal 

His  Interest  In  Wo  Pat  began  In  19S8  when 
"they  formed  a  new  corporaUon  and  they 
needed  money.  They  asked  me  to  buy  In  I'm 
the  biggest  shareholder." 

Ten  years  ago,  Henry  became  manager  of 
the  chop  suey  house.  Since  that  time  Le  has 
arrived  at  7  ajn.  every  day  to  help  chop  the 
vegetables.  The  only  days  the  restaurant  Is 
closed  are  New  Tear's  and  Chlneee  New  Tear. 

"I  come  to  work  on  thoee  days  too  because 
that's  when  we  paint  the  kitchen."  Henry 
said.  ' 

He  said  In  1938  the  company  jjut  up  a  new 
building,  the  present  one  at  a  coet  of  •58,000. 
In  1956  the  place  was  remodeled  at  a  cost 
of    $168,000.    Today    the    biUldlng    U    worth 

Even  so.  Henry  is  not  one  to  spend  money 
unnecessarily. 

In  1938  he  paid  the  painter  who  put  the 
colorful  design  on  the  celling  and  waUs  (1  a 
day.  When  the  building  was  remodeled  In 
1955,  the  same  painter  asked  $4.50  an  hour. 

"Forget  It,"  said  Henry.  He  got  one  of  hla 
cooks  to  touch  up  the  dining  room. 

Another  money  saver  Is  tablecloths.  A  table 
liavlng  a  $10  dinner  wiU  get  linen.  But  if 
you're  having  a  $1.25  plate  lunch,  don't  ex- 
pect such  luxury. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Henry  has  been 
giving  up  his  many  positions  one  by  one.  The 
Job  he  held  onto  was  running  Wo  Pat 

"He  likes  to  come  down  to  chop  the  vege- 
tables and  meet  the  people,"  said  hU  son. 
David.  "But  his  health  lant  good,  in  too 
much.  I  think  he'll  stlU  have  hta  old  desk 
across  the  street  at  the  Uquor  store,  up  on 
the  balcony." 

And  so  it  will  be  this  morning  for  the  first 
time  in  10  years,  that  Henry  Awa  Wong  won't 
be  running  the  kitchen  at  Wo  Pat 

But  It  Is  likely  that  he  wUl  stlU  be  on  duty 
as  Mayor  of  Chinatown  in  the  old  wooden 
chair  at  Hotel  and  Maunakea  where  he  got 
the  Job.  gossiping  with  cromes,  helping  his 
friends,  advising  polltlcans,  and  making 
money. 


Semblance  of  Balance  Abandoned 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 

nomination  to  the  UJ5.  Supreme  Court 

has  drawn  much  comment  in  the  press 

of  the  country.  This  appointment  is  alg- 
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nlflcant  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
again  altered  the  balance  of  the  Court 
insofar  as  social,  welfare,  and  criminal 
cases  are  concerned.  Much  of  the  com- 
ment Is  quite  m>propriate  but  one  of  the 
finest  articles  which  I  have  seen  is  a 
colimin  by  James  J.  Kllpatrick  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday,  June  17,  issue 
of  the  Richmond  News-Letwler  and  other 
papers  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Kll- 
patrick is  an  avid  student  of  decisions  of 
the  Court  and  he  has  given  much  careful 
study  to  the  long  history  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  they  have 
affected  our  national  history. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  recent  appointment  heralds 
a  more  liberal  approach  to  many  of  the 
Issues  of  oxir  time.  Aside  from  any  racial 
connotations  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
anwlntment.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  we  are  In  store  for  more  liberal  pro- 
nouncements tTOca  the  so-called  Supreme 
Court.  The  Constitution  clearly  set  up 
the  Court  as  an  Interpreter  of  the  law 
and  not  as  a  maker  of  law.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  been  treated  to  a  growing 
tendoicy  on  the  part  of  some  members 
of  the  Court  to  arrogate  unto  themselves 
powers  never  intended  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kllpatrick  in  his  article  has  set 
forth  very  cogently  the  crux  of  the  issue 
and  I  recommend  his  statement  to  the 
reading  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  article  follows : 

SXMBLANCI   OF   BALANCE   ABANDONED 

Wabhtmoton. — ^The  nomination  of  Thur- 
good  M«vT«»ni.ii  to  the  IT.S.  Supreme  Court 
baa  produced  cries  of  Jubilation  wltmn  the 
liberal  left.  On  the  conservative  side  of  the 
fence,  the  prospect  produces  only  a  sharp 
dismay.  Where  goes  the  Constitution  now? 
The  big  news  In  Marshall's  nomination,  of 
course,  to  that  he  is  the  first  Negro  ever  to 
be  named  to  the  court.  In  the  larger  view, 
the  mattter  of  his  race  is  immaterial.  The 
overriding  feet  Is  that  in  choosing  Marshall 
to  replace  the  retiring  Tom  Clark,  President 
Johnson  deliberately  has  moved  to  upset  the 
rough  balance  of  Uberalism  and  conserva- 
tism that  recently  has  prevailed  upon  the 
high  tribunal.  Next  term,  the  forces  of  Judi- 
cial restraint  will  be  represented  only  by 
Harlan  Stewart,  and  White,  with  an  occa- 
sional vote  trocn  Black.  The  judicial  activists 
will  be  in  fuU  control. 

To  either  view — conservative  or  liberal — 
the  oonsequenoea  of  this  replacement  can- 
not be  emphasized  enough.  When  the  found- 
ing fathers  created  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Constltutloa  of  1787.  it  was  widely  sup- 
posed that  the  court  always  would  be  the 
weakest  branch  of  the  central  government. 
The  driving  force  of  the  court's  first  Mr. 
Justice  Marshall — Chief  Justice  John — 
changed  all  that.  By  a  process  of  evolution 
culminating  dramatically  in  the  Warren 
Court,  the  tribunal  has  become  the  most 
powerful  authority  in  the  whole  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  Its  members,  serving  for  life, 
are  In  a  commanding  position  to  shape  na- 
tional policies  as  they  please.  These  days, 
they  often  are  pleased  to  turn  the  Constitu- 
tion Into  wax. 

Nothing  that  is  said  here  Is  Intended  as 
criticism  of  Thurgood  Marehall,  the  man.  He 
Is  an  imntensely  attractive  fellow,  as  charm- 
ing as  bis  predecessor  of  150  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing a  decade  of  bitter  litigation  on  dvU 
rights  Issues,  Southern  attorneys  developed 
an  abiding  respect  and  affection  for  him.  At 
one  time,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  op- 
ix>se  his  nomination  by  reason  of  Marnh all's 
total  concentration  on  the  narrow  field  of 
Negro  rights,  but  his  service  on  the  U.S.  Sec- 
ond ClrciUt  and  his  expolence  as  Solicitor 


General  have  removed  that  objection. 
Beyond  cavU,  he  is  qualified  for  the  high 
court — more  qualified.  In  truth,  than  many 
of  his  predecessors. 

Neither  is  this  intended  to  say  that  Clark 
was  a  wholly  consistent  conservative  on  the 
bench,  or  that  members  of  the  high  court  In 
every  case  follow  predictable  lines.  Clark  had 
his  activist  relapses,  as  in  the  reapportion- 
ment cases:  he  was  not  above  using  his  high 
office  to  vent  his  personal  spleen,  as  in  the 
ToUet  Goods  Association  case  of  May  22. 
Most  Judges  Jump  the  philosophical  traces 
now  and  then. 

Nevertheless,  the  briefest  glance  at  key 
cases  of  this  past  term  will  make  the  pKJlnt. 

In  Adderley  v.  Florida,  Clark  was  one  of 
five  who  voted  to  sustain  the  convictions  of 
32  Negro  students  who  undertook  to  trespass 
upon  the  Licon  County  Jail  In  the  name  of 
civil  rights.  The  opinion  put  a  brake  on  some 
of  the  excesses  of  racial  demonstrations.  How 
would  Marshall  have  voted  in  that  case? 

This  past  Monttey,  In  Walker  v.  Birming- 
ham, Clark  was  one  of  five  who  voted  to  sus- 
taii  the  conviction  of  Martin  Luther  King 
for  putting  his  own  view  of  the  law  above 
the  order  c*  a  court.  Would  Marshall  have 
voted  to  send  Martin  Luther  King  to  Jail? 

In  Fortson  V.  MmtIs,  Olark  was  one  of  five 
who  upheld  the  power  of  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature to  name  a  Governor  when  no  candidate 
obtained  a  majority  In  the  popular  election. 
Nothing  in  the  Ftoxirteenth  Amendment,  said 
the  majority,  prevents  a  State  from  so  order- 
ing Its  own  affairs.  But  Marshall's  whole 
record  demonstrates  a  doctrinaire  view  of  the 
Fourteenth;  he  reads  into  "equal  protection" 
all  sorts  of  provisions  the  framers  of  that 
amendment  never  intended. 

In  Cooper  v.  California,  and  again  in 
McCray  v.  Illinois,  Clark  was  one  of  five  who 
voted  to  streng^then  the  hand  of  police  offi- 
cials in  securing  evidence  of  crime.  The  two 
decisions  served  to  bring  some  common  sense 
back  to  the  law  of  Fourth  Amendment 
searches.  How  would  Marshall  have  voted  in 
these  critically  Important  cases?  It  is  a  fair 
surmise  that  he  would  have  voted  with  War- 
ren, Douglas,  Brennan  and  Portas  to  reverse. 

What  the  court  and  country  will  be  get- 
ting in  Marshall  will  be  a  more  congenial 
Fortas,  a  leas  truculent  Goldberg,  a  more  dis- 
arming Brennan.  The  appointment  is  a  great 
tribute  to  Marshall's  own  skill  and  Industry; 
he  is  the  grandson  of  a  slave,  the  son  of  a 
Pullman  waiter.  No  critic  would  wish  to  take 
away  from  the  heart-wanning  success  story 
that  came  to  Its  climax  Tuesday.  All  the 
same,  in  any  conservative  view  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  court,  the  nomination  is  some- 
thing worse  than  net  no-gain.  This  was  bad 
news — almost  disastrous  news — and  we  shall 
be  living  with  it  for  the  next  ten  years  at 
least. 


Federal  Law  Should  Halt  Interstate  Riot 
Peddlers 


to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  TTie 

editorial  follows : 

Right  Represent ativi  Fulton  of  Tennbs- 

SEE — ^Federai,    Law    Shottlo    Halt    Intes- 

state  Riot  I%ddless 

Rep.  Richard  Pulton  Is  on  solid  ground  In 
proposing  a  federal  law  prohibiting  the 
crossing  of  a  state  line  to  Incite  a  riot.  It 
would  invoke  the  same  interstate  authority 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  enforces 
other  statutes  bearing  on  crime. 

In  this  era  of  widespread  civil  disorder. 
mob  violence,  and  wholesale  assault  on  city 
after  city,  the  explosion  hardly  ever  is  trig- 
gered by  local  hands.  In  case  after  case,  the 
record  shows,  the  incidents  of  community 
nightmare  have  been  deliberately  planned. 
As  Congressman  Fulton  states  It,  "They  have 
followed  a  distinct  jjattern.  Almost  Invaxlably 
an  Individual  known  few  his  call  to  violence. 
or  one  of  his  followers,  has  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  shortly  afterward  another  com- 
munity has  been  torn  by  rioting  mobs." 

They  are  Itinerant  trrmble-makers,  fan- 
ning out  from  home  base,  and  crossing  state 
lines,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fomenting 
war  In  the  streets.  As  in  the  case  of  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  their  battle  cry  Is  "Kill  and 
Bum!" 

The  tracks  are  there,  crossing  and  criss- 
crossing the  nation  in  an  odessey  of  tireless 
excursion  In  which  federal  authority  would 
Indulge  no  other  bracket  of  criminal  con- 
^>iracy.  From  Fltwlda  to  Tennessee  they 
lead;  from  Alabama  to  California;  from  Bos- 
ton to  Cincinnati  to  Chicago  to  Cleveland- 
instigators  from  out  of  state,  riding  the  riot 
circuit,  sowing  sedition,  and  leaving  cities  m 
shambles. 

As  Dick  Fxilton  put  it,  "My  own  city  of 
Nashville  has  been  the  victim  of  such  an 
invasion  of  mob  leaders  and  has  experienced 
the  nightmare  of  burning  and  looting.  In 
Nashville's  case  the  catalyst  was  the  hate- 
venon   espoused   by   Stokley   Carmlchael." 

But  his  further  definition,  It  Is  an  orga- 
nized wave  of  terror,  and  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  curb  it  becomes  more  critical  each 
day. 

Is  Congress  listening?  If  so,  it  will  hear  the 
confirmation  from  America's  grass -root.s — the 
united  voices  of  decency  raised  by  a  law- 
abiding  people  demanding  some  elementary 
law  and  enforcement  by  federal  authorities. 
The  state  and  local  governments  are  not  de- 
faulting at  their  own  levels  of  responsibility; 
but  a  material  asstsrt  can  be  given  by  the  fed- 
eral law  sought,  forbidding  interstate  opera- 
tions by  these  characters  of  subversion. 

A  kidnaper  who  crosses  a  state  line  1« 
grabbed  by  Uncle  Sam.  So  is  a  car  thief.  So 
are  other  dealers  In  commericallzed  vice. 

Why  no  anarchists  and  kindred  Imported 
sedltlonlsts  whose  intent  is  to  overthrow  all 
authority  and  bum  down  the  nation? 

Congressmaffi  Pulton  is  right.  The  enabling 
legislation  he  has  introduced  to  supplement 
existing  devices  of  community  protection 
should  be  enacted  Into  law,  and  enforced  to 
the  letter. 


June  22,  1967 
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EX-TONSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  EVERETIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently amieared  Kn  editorial  in  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  orLe  of  the  leading  news- 
papers of  this  Nation,  whose  publisher  Is 
James  O.  Stahlman,  relative  to  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  introduced  by  our 
dlsrtingiilshed  colleague,  Representative 
RiCHAJU)  Pulton,  of  Nashville. 

The  editorial  la  so  outstanding  and  to 
the  point  that  I  feel  It  should  be  brought 


Title  III  Cuitnral  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    1IAI(YLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  we  approved  a  $1M 
million  appropriation  for  the  Title  ID 
Cultural  Program  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  This  year,  u 
the  196&-67  school  year  comes  to  an  en4 
schools  across  the  Nation  arc  termln*t- 
ing  their  evaluations  of  the  program. 


In  a  recent  meeting,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  Pederlck  County's  title  in  cul- 
tural program  concluded  that  the  success 
of  the  program  and  it's  Impact  on  Fred- 
erick County  students  warranted  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  a  comprehensive  cultural  program 
for  the  school  year  1967-68. 

I  wish  to  commend  Dr.  John  L.  Camo- 
cban,  Jr.,  superintendent  of  Frederick 
County  schools,  Mr.  T.  Meade  Felton, 
supervisor  of  Federal  programs.  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Pitts,  director  of  title  m  cul- 
tural programs  of  Frederick  County, 
and  the  teachers  in  the  PYederick  Coun- 
ty public  schools  for  their  interest  and 
concern  in  making  this  program  a  mean- 
ingful and  integral  part  of  the  daily 
educational  lives  of  21,865  Frederick 
County  students. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Fred- 
erick Post  which  mentions  the  program 
activities  of  the  past  year  and  other  de- 
tails resulting  from  the  advisory  ccHn- 
mlttee-s  evaluation.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  ft-ederick  Poet,  June  13,  1907] 
31,805  Criloren   PABTiCTPATiaj   IN   Tttls  m 

F>ROGRAM 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  Frederick 
County's  -ntle  HI  Cultural  Program,  spon- 
•ored  by  the  Board  of  Bducation.  met  re- 
cently in  the  Conference  Room  of  the  Board 
Of  Education. 

TtM  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  evalu- 
ate the  past  year's  program  with  the  pUot 
tMchen  and  to  view  an  exhibit  of  work  by 
the  31.866  participating  children  of  Frederick 
County. 

Upon  entering  the  meeting,  guests  viewed 
displays  of  evaluation  letters,  newspaper 
clipplngB  and  commemorative  photographs 
tsken  at  performances.  This  was  followed  by 
the  Program's  Director,  Robert  L.  Pitts,  nar- 
rstlng  a  ten  minute  slide-presentation  of 
the  cultural  series'  objectives,  and  specific 
activities  of  the  past  school  year,  Including 
•cenes  from:  the  talk  and  exhibit  of  of  the 
Ambassador  of  India.  Madame  Nehru;  com- 
mentary-piano recital  by  Evelyn  Swarthout- 
historical  memorabUla  from  the  Smithsonian 
Institution;  the  Harkness  Ballet  of  New 
York;  and  a  program  of  classical  music  and 
aisplay  of  Renaissance  Instruments  by  the 
university  of  Maryland  trio. 

Folden  were  given  to  each  member  of  the 
Mvwory  Ccxninlttee  containing:  reporU 
n«a  teachers.  pUot  groups,  and  evaluaUon 
t^^  *  *****^  °^  21,865  Frederick  County 
^dren  from  every  school  In  Frederick 
wmty  participated  In  this  flret  year's  cul- 
raJ*!  series. 

Reports  from  schools  throughout  Frederick 
wwnty  were  that  attendance  by  students 
«  uie  cultural  events  had  Increased  their 
?«»  to  read  supplemental  InformaUonal 
ooou.  and  newspapers,  participate  In  crea- 
Uve  activity  in  the  class-room,  and  through 
«»ervation  at  these  ctxltural  events  had  im- 
proved their  manners. 

It  was  announced  by  the  director  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  filed  an  application 
«!rw  f,  ^«P"^™ent  of  Health.  Education 
»awelfare,  for  a  Comprehensive  Cultural 
nognm  for  the  school  year  1967-68. 
Jfo^^uxity  organizational  representaUves 
^n  ^^  attending  were:  Donald  H.  Camp- 
sf-  ^-  °°''othy  Elliott.  Mrs.  Peg  Fields, 
^Gertrude  and  Sister  Jane  Marie.  Mr 
It  .J  °^'  Hlnkle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Ani!Il  '■™"'-  *^«-  ^-  ^'''s  Peters,  Mrs. 
Summer,     ^*'^™*"°'      ^^'^      """*•      ^''=*^a'"'» 

III  «^Ii^"  ^'■'^  ^^^  ^oa""*!  o^  Education, 
2^<Utlon  to  Pitts,  were:  T.  Meade  Felton, 
SLr*^    ^-    Thompson,     Robert    Hess, 
™™"  SUllman  and  WUUam  Luzler. 
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Pilot  teachers,  representing  grades  one, 
four,  six,  eight  and  ten,  were:  Mrs.  Frances 
Crum,  Miss  Anne  Lovell,  Miss  Joanne  Run- 
kles.  Miss  Ruth  StuU,  John  Tweedy  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  WoodFow. 

Following  the  meeUng  a  reception  was 
held  commemorating  the  first  year  of  Title 
in  programs  with  Mrs.  Louise  Hammell  and 
Miss  Kay  Staley  acting  as  Hostesses. 


Taxpayer*  OEO  Funds  Defend  Rioters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
knowledgement by  Sargent  Shriver  that 
our  tax  moneys  were  being  used  through 
his  OEO  program  to  defend  rioters  and 
looters  can  but  confirm  the  American 
people's  opinion  of  the  poverty  program. 

Obviously,  we  are  not  helping  poor 
folk  to  help  themselves — we  are  helping 
criminals  and  revolutionaries  attack 
and  destroy  decent  society  and  in  effect 
subsidizing  the  corruption  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Who  ever  heard  of  civilized,  educated 
people  being  forced  by  their  government 
to  pay  out  of  their  paychecks  blackmail 
money  to  subsidize  a  revolution  to  de- 
stroy everjrthing  we  hold  dear  in  life? 

Charity  begins  at  home — ask  anyone 
who  fights  poverty  by  working. 

I  Include  vrtth  my  remarks  the  news 
stories  from  the  Evening  Star  of  June 
21,  1967: 

Funds  Used  in  Riot  Case  Defenses,  SHRrv-ia 
Says 

Sargent  Shrlver  has  acknowledged  that 
federal  antlpoverty  funds  sometimes  fi- 
nanced legal  services  for  poor  people  arrested 
In  riots  or  demonstrations.  Init  he  savs  that 
local  commimlty  action  groups  decide  when 
to  use  such  money  for  this  purpose. 

He  told  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  yesterday  that  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  lawyers  and  other  federal  at- 
torneys here  do  not  take  part  in  such  cases. 

Shriver  added  that  federal  anti-riot  legU- 
latlon  soon  to  be  considered  at  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearings  might  end  in- 
volvement of  OEO  funds  for  defense  of  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  of  that  kind. 

ABOUT    250    PROCRAMS 

This  discussion  developed  at  the  Educa- 
tion and  lAbor  Committee  hearings  on  the 
OBO-s  request  for  »2.06  billion  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  hearing  dealt  mainly 
with  the  agency's  legal  services  operation  In 
local  community  action  programs. 

Shriver  and  Earl  Johnson,  director  of  the 
legal  services  program,  said  that  about  250 
such  programs  with  1,500  lawyers  currently 
help  poor  families  throughout  the  country 
Approximately  15  percent  of  the  cases  in- 
volve divorce  and  related  problems  thev 
said. 

Johnson  explained  that  OEO  funds  could 
become  'involved"  In  riot  and  similar  cases 
If  a  Judge  In  the  local  commimlty  appointed 
an  attorney  to  represent  a  defendant  lack- 
ing funds,  or  If  the  defendant's  family  re- 
quested aid  from  the  community  action 
program. 

Such  Instances  have  been  rare  «uid  have 
been  confined  to  state  and  local  courts, 
Johnson  said.  He  recalled  one  In  the  Watta 
section  of  Loe  Angeles,  and  a  more  recent 


case  In  Cincinnati.  Uke  Shriver,  he  empha- 
sized that  lise  of  federal  antlpoverty  funds 
In  which  Instances  was  not  directed  from 
Washington  and  hinged  on  decisions  by  local 
community  action  groups  and  their  advisory 
committees  made  up  of  attorneys  In  the 
community. 

CITES    LEGAL    CANONS 

"The  legal  services  program  of  OEO  would 
be  violating  canons  of  the  legal  profession 
if  poor  defendants  In  need  of  legal  counsel 
were  separated  according  to  the  kind  of  case 
they  were  In,"  Johnson  said. 

He  called  attention  to  public  defenders 
laws  In  the  District  and  elsewhere  and  noted 
that  federal  money  u  used  In  such  Instances 
to  pay  legal  expenses  of  indigent  defend- 
ants in  federal  courts. 

In  response  to  other  quearttons  by  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican  members  from 
northern  and  southern  states,  Shriver  de- 
clared that  cities  which  have  experienced 
racial  disturbances  were  neither  favored  nor 
discriminated  against  in  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams  or  money.  He  said  there  has  been  "no 
cause  and  effect"  relation  between  antlpov- 
erty programs  and  the  occurrence  of  rtoU 
In  various  communitiee. 

Program  Shrivis  Bosses  Is  Otn  Bio  "Com* 

Gft  It!" 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Sargent  Shriver  has  made  baby-sitting  a 
function  of  the  federal  government  (tax- 
payers' money),  but  I  dldnt  know  iintU  I 
heard  from  Denver  that  he's  busy  there  In 
ways  also  as  out  of  place  as  a  tuna  fish  Ui  a 
trumpet. 

His  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Invad- 
ing the  health  field  af  public  expense,  has 
tossed  Into  Denver  alone  $806,000,  with  a 
prospective  $3.3  million  In  1967  for  free 
health  centers. 

■nie  Medicare  law  Is  already  creating  more 
problems  than  It  Is  solving.  Meanwhile.  Its 
cost  Is  far  beyond  the  estUnate  Washington 
stated  to  the  voters.  But  as  our  government 
spreads  Its  bureaucracy  acroae  the  land  In 
the  name  of  the  Great  Society,  Shriver  has 
succeeded  in  compounding  the  mess 

Handing  oxir  money  to  whafs  caUed  "Den- 
ver Opport;untty."  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  provided  the  Initial  center  In  a 
Negro  area.  But  the  Mexican  population  ap- 
parently applied  enough  pressure  to  have 
another  opened  at  the  opposite  end  of  town 
A  third  is  planned  for  the  city's  southeast 
section. 

Other  centers  are  already  in  New  York  City 
and  Boston,  and  I  assume  that,  true  to  form 
these  will  be  expanded  around  the  cotmtry 
unless  the  taxpayers  leam  the  score. 

The  centers  provide  free  (taxpayer's 
money)  doctor  care  and  examinations  nurs- 
ing, prenatal  care,  dentistry,  dental  bridge- 
work.  X-rays,  psychiatric  services,  aU  drugs 
and  prescriptions  and  what-have-you. 

At  the  moment  61  full-time  spedallsta  are 
on  hand  In  the  Initial  Denver  layout,  another 
20  work  part  time  and  T2  mor*  wort  as 
svrttchboard  operators,  custodians,  and 
chauffeurs  for  visitors  unable  to  get  to  the 
center.  That  totals  14S  people  on  the  public 
payroll  one  way  or  another. 

Residents  within  eight  areas  qualified  to 
get  any  or  all  of  this  free  assistance  are  sup- 
posed to  fall  Into  five  categories: 

Anyone  earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year; 
any  family  of  two  earning  less  than  $5.00o' 
any  family  of  three,  less  than  $6,000:  of  four' 
less  than  $7,000:  of  five,  less  than  $8,000 

Accordingly,  any  family  consisting  of  a 
man.  his  wife  and  three  chUdren  earning 
less  than  $8,000  per  year  Is  In  clover  for  all 
these  services,  drugs,  etc.,  free. 

Well,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells 
me  that  86  per  cent  of  all  the  nation's  fam- 
ilies are  represented  by  Incomes  up  to  $10,000 
a  year.  Only  1  per  cent  earns  more  Fourteen 
per  cent  earn  $10,000  to  $7,600;  26  per  cent 
less  than  $3,000. 

On  an  expanded  basis,  Shriver  might  as 
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well  shout  to  the  entire  TTnlted  Statee,  "CJome 
and  get  It!"  And.  In  a  large  measure,  it  looks 
like  that's  what  he's  up  to. 

At  first,  the  Denver  center  checked  the 
visitors'  statements  regarding  their  Incomes, 
»  ridiculous  Idea  because  It  might  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money.  That  alarming  pre- 
caution was  promptly  called  "an  invasion  ot 
privacy".!— a  complaint  for  which  most  poll, 
ticlan*  have  no  more  stomach  than  to  eat  a 
panther's  paw.  Local  observers  Insist  that 
the  precaution,  to  no  one's  surprise,  has  been 
largely  discontinued. 

The  center  Is  now  filling  prescriptions  free 
at  a  reported  rate  ol  around  350  per  day.  and 
the  estimated  cost  for  each  and  every  person 
wbo  has  come  In  averages  W7  per  person. 

This  charge  Is  borne  by  both  the  federal 
taxpayer  and  the  local  dty  taxpayers — thus 
generally  twice — on  the  basis  of  90  per  cent 
out  ot  the  national  till.  10  per  cent  locally. 

The  merchandise  given  out  Is  obtained 
from  the  Denver  General  Hospital  at  that 
Institution's  cost,  and  the  taxpaying  local 
druggist,  at  course.  Is  providing  10  per  cent 
of  this  cort  to  help  himself  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Nor  18  this  all. 

University  of  Maryland  Prof.  H.  H.  Htn- 
rlcks,  who  analyzed  the  costs,  estimates  that 
n  oocts  the  nation's  retailers  (like  druggists) 
at  least  $300  million  a  year  out  of  their  own 
pockets  to  account  for  the  federal,  state  and 
local  taxes  the  retailers  must  collect. 

The  taxpaying  wholesale  druggist  (an  In- 
dispensable man  for  efficiency  In  a  health 
society)  loses  oat  to  the  centers  at  the  same 
time  while  he,  too.  helps  himself  go  out  of 
business. 

Big  Brother  plugs  for  a  "truth  In  packag- 
ing law."  Big  Brother  should  also  sponsor  a 
new  "truth  In  government"  law  requiring 
honesty  and  full  disclosure  tn  government 
programs'  packages  for  those  who  foot  the 
bill. 


Unions  Get  LegUlative  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  has  told  the 
workln^man  that  he  better  obey  the  rules 
of  the  union  or  accept  the  consequences 
which  the  union  can  enforce  through  the 
courts. 

If  a  man  has  the  free  choice  of  whether 
he  will  or  will  not  join  an  organization, 
it  is  up  to  him  to  decide  whether  he  can 
live  with  the  rules  of  membership.  If  he 
finds  after  Joining  that  he  was  mistaken, 
he  has  the  right  to  resign.  So  it  Is  with 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  "union"  of 
the  businessmen.  They  can  make  any 
rules  they  want  but,  if  a  businessman 
does  not  like  them,  he  simply  refuses  to 
pay  dues  or  just  does  "not  Join  in  the  first 
place. 

But  not  so  with  the  laboring  man's 
union.  The  worker  has  a  free  choice  In 
most  Instances;  that  of  either  Joining 
the  union  or  of  changing  his  occupation 
to  one  in  which  union  membership  Is  not 
required.  Then,  if  he  feels  that  eating 
and  paying  rent  are  Important  and  that 
his  chosen  occupation  Is  the  Mily  one  in 
which  he  is  capable  of  earning  enough 
to  do  that,  he  Joins  the  union  whether 
he  likes  their  rules  or  not. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to  aee, 
when  a  union  member-victim  of  an  arM- 


trary  rule  or  an  act  of  discrimination  to 
which  he  objects  Is  fined  therefor,  what 
liberal  organizations  will  rush  to  the 
defense  of  his  "rights." 

The  column  by  David  Lawrence,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Star  on  Jime 
14,  explains  the  additional  opportunity 
for  coercion  that  has  been  granted  to 
labor  leaders  through  the  misgioided 
sense  of  justice  displayed  so  often  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  column  in  the  Record. 
Right  op  Dissent  Seen  Curbed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
In  Russia  a  person  can't  get  or  keep  a  Job 
unless  he  conforms  to  the  rules  and  disci- 
pline of  the  trade  unions  set  up  by  the  Com- 
munist party.  There  \B  no  "right  of  dissent." 
In  the  United  States  a  Judicial  oligarchy  of 
five  men  has  Just  taken  away  from  members 
of  trade  unions  this  same  right,  and  placed 
them  under  the  discipline  of  labor  organiza- 
tions. TTie  Supreme  Court  ot  the  United 
States  by  a  5-to-4  decision  has  ruled  that,  if 
workers  do  not  abide  by  union  rules,  they 
may  be  punished  by  the  union.  They  can 
no  longer  assert  their  right  to  work  and 
to  cross  a  picket  line.  To  do  so  means  risking 
heavy  financial  penalties. 

This  sensational  decision  overrides  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  Itself  Wherein  CJongress  forbade  either  an 
employer  or  a  union  to  "restrain  or  coerce" 
workers  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  "re- 
frain   from"    concerted    activities. 

The  majority  of  the  Justices  held  that, 
since  the  union  was  the  designated  bargain- 
ing agent  for  employes,  it  should  set  up  rules 
that  bound  all  of  them.  Yet  the  union  Is 
Itself  not  the  employer.  It  Is  merely  the 
agent  of  the  employes  and.  when  it  makes 
a  contract,  it  does  so  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployes, who  can  ratify  or  reject  it.  But  the 
new  Supreme  Court  ruling  says  a  union 
group  has  the  power,  when  a  strike  starts,  to 
decide  that  an  employe  cannot  continue  to 
work  for  his  employer  even  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so. 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  about  the  sa- 
cred "right  of  dissent."  Some  Individuals,  to 
be  sure,  have  misused  this  right  as  a  Justifi- 
cation for  the  disregard  of  statutes  govern- 
ing law  and  order.  When  protests  are  merely 
expressions  of  Individual  opinions  and  no 
public  law  la  violated,  the  principle  of  dis- 
sent is  reoogriized  as  a  constitutional  privi- 
lege. Apparently  a  labor  union  now  can  make 
Its  own  laws  on  a  parity  with  public  legisla- 
tion. 

The  "right  of  dissent"  has  been  vehemently 
espoused  by  "Uberals,"  but.  oddly  enough, 
vacxt  of  Oietn  have  never  taken  a  stand 
against  the  arbitrary  action  of  vinJtons  tn 
depriving  a  work«r  of  his  Individual  rights. 
There  are  SO  states,  for  instance,  which  per- 
mit labor  unions  to  deny  a  Job  to  anyone 
who  iant  willing  after  30  or  60  days  to  Join 
the  union.  The  worker  may  have  conacleo.ti- 
oius  objections  to  unionization  and  may  wish 
to  do  his  own  bargaining  with  the  employer, 
but  such  Individual  freedom  is  denied.  In 
fact,  the  "right  to  work"  Is  taken  away  from 
the  citl2%n  unless  he  accepts  the  syBrtem  of 
oonformlty  by  coercion. 

Even  Justices  Douglas  and  Black,  who 
often  have  been  found  on  the  "lib^^.l"  side 
tn  decislcAs  of  the  high  ooiirt,  Joined  this 
time  with  Jxistices  Stewart  and  Harlan  in 
declaring  that  the  latest  ruling,  in  effect,  ex- 
tingvUehea  the  right  of  dissent  by  individual 
labor-union  members.  In  the  view  of  the  four 
Justlcee  In  the  minority,  the  "real  reason" 
for  the  majority's  ruling  is  its  "policy  Judg- 
ment" that,  tn  order  to  Increase  their 
■trengtb,  labor  unions  need  tne  power  to 
Impose  fines  on  dissenters  who  are  unwilling 
to  join  a  strike  and  to  "enforc*  those  fines 
In  oourt."  ITie  minority  opinion  says  in  part: 
"Xi  la  otve  thing  to  aay  that  Oongreea  did 


not  wish  to  Interfere  with  the  union's  power, 
similar  to  that  of  any  other  kind  of  voluntary 
association,  to  prescribe  sped&c  condiUoot 
Of  memhersbip.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  Congress  Intended  to  leave  iinioM 
free  to  exercise  a  court-like  power  to  try  and 
punish  members  with  a  direct  economic 
eanotion  for  exercising  their  right  to  work." 

There  Is  plenty  of  criticism  over  the  high 
court's  tendency  to  leglsla^te  in  disregard  of 
the  will  of  Congress  and  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  Imbedded  In  the  Constitution.  Jus- 
tice Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  Pennsy'.vania'g 
Supreme  Court  said  recently : 

"I  am  not  being  disrespectful  when  I  say 
that  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  Statet 
has  become  a  super-Oongress 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  thait  the  Supreme 
Oourt  has  not  at  times  legislated  wisely.  .  . . 
But  as  a  student  of  law.  I  would  say  tiiat  the 
Supreme  Oourt  has  no  right  to  legislate 
at  all." 

It  seems  Ironic  that,  with  the  hue  and  cry 
currently  abcuut  the  "right  of  dissent."  th« 
words  of  the  Ptrst  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
srtJtlon  which  guarantee  "freedom  of  speech" 
have  been  summarily  brushed  aside  by  • 
raajortty  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 


Crime  in  the  District  Rises  41.1  Percent 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUFORMIil 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  problems  foreign  and  domestic 
facing  our  Nation  today,  probably  none 
Is  more  directly  worrying  to  Americans 
of  all  walks  of  life  than  the  frightening 
growth  of  crime. 

Now — In  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
should  be  a  showcase  for  the  Nation- 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  law  and 
order  are  fast  vanishing.  When  the 
Washington  Post  headlines  on  page  1 
that  "Crime  in  the  District  Rises  41.1 
Percent  Ehiring  May,"  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  a  year  ago,  it  Is  obvloia 
that  a  bad,  not  a  good  example  Is  being 
set.  The  increase  In  murders  was  an  un- 
precedented 171.1  percent. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again, 
no  civilization  can  exist  without  law  and 
order.  Everything  else  aside,  the  admin- 
istration has  allowed  to  be  created  In  the 
Federal  District  an  atmosphere  In  which 
the  "smart"  policeman  looks  away  when 
a  crime  is  being  committed.  The  police 
power  is  stultified  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  No  number  of  Presidential 
commissions  to  investigate  crime  In  the 
National  Capital  can  hide  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  apparent  will  to  come  to  grips 
with  a  crime  situation  which  has  grad- 
ually gotten  completely  out  of  hand.  No 
amount  of  Federal  spending  as  proposed 
In  the  proposed  Presidential  crime  blll^ 
going  to  take  the  place  of  that  lack  o 
will.  Federal  spending  Is  not  the  answs 
to  everything  and  certainly  not  to  tin 
problem  for  the  District  of  Columbia  bu 
more  police  per  capita  than  most  other 
cities. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  Introduceto 
the  Record  the  Washington  Post  report 
to  which  I  have  referred: 
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Crime  nf  District  Rises  41.1  Pkscent 
During  Mat 

There  were  880  more  serious  crime*  re- 
ported in  Washington  last  month  than  then 
VHC  in  May,  1966.  an  Increase  of  41.1  per. 
cent 

police  Cailef  John  B.  Layton's  regular 
monthly  report  showed  that  only  aggravated 
loaults  decreased  among  the  seven  crime 
index  categories  listed.  The  256  of  those  re- 
ported last  month  represented  a  decrease 
of  18.8  per  cent  from  May  of  last  year. 

The  3022  crimes  reported  last  month  com- 
pered 2142  recorded  In  May,  1966.  and  with 
J6T3  repKjrted  in  May,  1965.  The  increase  last 
month  over  May,  1965.  was  about  13  per  cent, 
but  the  reports  two  years  ago  were  differently 
clMBlfled — as  Part  I  offenses  Instead  of  the 
crime  index  offenses  now  In  use  fw  sta- 
ttitlcal  purpxsses. 

Thus,  the  13  homicides  reported  in  May, 
1986,  included  negligent  homicides  Involving 
tnffle  accidents. 

The  biggest  Increase  last  month  was  reg- 
litered  in  criminal  homicides,  with  29  of 
tbem  reported  compared  vrtth  7  In  May, 
ISflfl — an  Increase  of  171.4  per  cent. 

The  nert  largest  increase  was  In  robberies. 
With  414  reported  last  month  and  220  in 
May.  1965— an  88J  per  cent  Increase.  The 
414  robberies  would  have  represented  an 
increase  of  about  44  per  cent  over  May,  1965, 
when  reported  robberies  included  pick- 
pocket thefts  and  purse  snatchlngs. 

Burglaries  were  up  53.8  per  cent  over  the 
Jtoy,  1966,  ngures  and  auto  thefts  rose  56.2 
per  cent.  Crime  Index  larcenies  were  up  20.8 
p«r  cent  last  month  over  the  May,  1966, 
report. 
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same  time  would  favor  a  more  vlgorout 
effort  toward  peace  and  negotiation  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  a  subotan- 
tlal  majority  favors  less  Federal  involve- 
ment with  respect  to  State  and  local    a ^ 

problems;  feels  that  present  farm  pro-    ^ - - '.".'."'.'.    s 

grams  do  not  serve  the  best  Interesta    ° - - - M 

of  UJS.  agriculture  and  the  Nation,  and  answer 3 


Ooncemlng  VA  efforti  towMtl  pmum  and 
negotlatlati  In  Vletnain.  <lo  70*1  favor — (a) 
a  more  vigorous  effort;  (b)  itm  than  w*  «r« 
doing  now.  (c)  aborut  what  w*  are  doing  nowf 


thinks  the  war  on  poverty  has  been  un- 
successful so  far  in  Improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

Those  Issues  on  which  respondents  are 
most  evenly  divided  are:  the  Increase  of 
social  security  benefits,  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  firearms,  and  the 
proposal  for  a  national  lottery  system  In 
the  military. 

The  complete  tabulation  is  as  follows: 
[Results  in  percent] 

Do  you  believe  legislation  is  needed  to  al- 
low greater  police  freedom  In  law  enforce- 
ment? 


Do  you  favor— (a)  greator;  (b)  leas;  (c) 
about  what  It  la  now-^^edenU  InTolvement 
with  respect  to  State  and  Local  problems? 

A  7 

B 72 

C 19 

No  answer j 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 


81 

11.5 
7.6 


Do  you  believe  that  a  national  lottery  sys- 
tem would  be  better  than  the  present  way 
the  Selective  Service  drafts  men  for  mili- 
tary service? 

Ye«  - 33.  6 

No 45  5 

Undecided ""  21 

Would  you  favor  Federal  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  firearms? 

Yes   


Retoiti  of  Qaesdonnaire  Survey  of  the 
19th  District  of  Illinois 
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43 

No - - 60  6 

Undecided g  5 

Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  for 
an  increase  in  income  tax  through  a  6-per- 
cent stu-charge? 


Yes 

No  . 


8 
81.  5 


Undecided jq 


Do  you  favor  a  plan  whereby  a  percentage 
of  Federal  taxes  would  be  returned  to  the 
States  with  no  strings  attached? 


OF   ILLINOIS 
DJ  THIS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  RAIUSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hat  week  In  April  I  mailed  to  my  con- 
itltuents  in  the  19th  District  a  question- 
naire on  12  of  the  Important  Issues  fac- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  The  enthusiastic 
rewxise  has  been  most  gratifying,  and  I 
MO  very  pleased  about  the  Interest  and 
oacusslons  which  have  been  engendered 
By  this  questionnaire. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
oe  Congressional  Record,  I  Include  the 
JWdts  of  this  survey  of  my  district, 
ffl»e  I  am  sure  these  views  wlU  be  of 
mterest  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 

I^e  foUowlng  percentages  are  based 

ot  the  approximately  17.500  opinions  of 

«M«  responding.  It  will  be  noted  that    ''** 43.6 

on  nine  Issues  there  was  63  percent  or     J^L'^m'^;^ ^ 

Ketter  agreement.  undecided ^g.  6 

In  gummary,  more  than  80  percent  of  °°  ^°^  ^^^  "^«  War  on  Poverty  has 

oe  respondents  favor  greater  efforts  by  !S~:<*>  7*'^  ""ccesB^ui:  (b)  slightly  suc- 

tte  Federal  Government  to  solve  water  ^T^^'  «=>  "f^"«=e8sful-eo  far  in  improv- 

^  »iT  pouutlon  probliS;  Sd  bTlle^e  "^^ ''''  ^°"*""°"  ^  "^*  "^^ 
*BMlatlon  is   needed   to 


Yes  64 

No _  23 

Undecided III. "I         13 

Do  you  favor  greater  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  solve  water  and  air  pollution 
problems? 

Yes 81 

No j2 

Undecided    _     7 

Do  present  farm  programs  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  UJ3.  agriculture  and  the  Nation? 

Yea  

No --Illllir"" 

Undecided I-"I".I  " 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  social  security 
benefits?  ' 


8.  5 
66.  5 
25 


police 


-  allow  greater 
Ahn..*  freedom  in  law  enforcement. 
*«Mt  this  same  percentage  of  respond- 
""opPoses  the  President's  proposed  6 
Pownt  tax  surcharge. 

A  large  majority  also  favors  a  tax- 
"wng  plan  to  return  certain 
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No  answer ""    2 

Concerning  UJ3.  military  activity  In  Viet- 
nam, would  you  like  to  see  the  U3.— (a)  do 
mom;    (b)   do  leas;    (c)   about  the  same? 


Rhodesian  Peace  and  Progress  ia  Africa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISXiWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRffiENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
many  recipients  of  the  foreign  aid  de- 
duction from  our  tax  dollars  suffer  rev- 
olutions and  revert  backward  in  civili- 
zation, free  Rhodesia,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  Mr.  Ian  Smith,  continues  to 
prosper  and  prove  its  leadership  in  the 
causes  of  peace  and  progress  In  Africa. 
Rhodesia  receives  none  of  our  tax  sub- 
sidies; she  has  made  her  record  by  the 
work  and  cooperation  of  her  people  and 
earned  the  respect  of  all  free  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  story  by  John 
Worrall  from  the  London  Guardian  of 
June  1967  In  the  Record  for  our  col- 
leagues to  study: 

Rhodesia  Laughs  at  Sanctions  18  Months 
Arrai 

(Prom  John  Worrall  In  Salisbury) 
The  time  has  come,  18  months  after  the 
Smith  rebellion,  to  take  another  hard  look  at 
Rhodesian  sanctions.  It  can  give  UtUe  satis- 
faction to  anybody  concerned,  least  of  all 
to  Britain. 

President  Kaunda  of  Zambia  recently  de- 
scribed sanctions  as  "piecemeal  -  "half- 
hearted." and  "inept."  His  speech  was  re- 
ported with  some  satisfaction  on  Rhodesia's 
television  and  radio.  He  was  probably  Just 
having  another  knock  at  Britain,  but  he  does 
have  a  special  Interest  in  the  Rhodesian  sit- 
uation and  U  certainly  in  a  better  position 
than  most  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
sanctions  field,  which  afreets  Zambia  almost 
as  mucti  as  Rhodesia. 

MORALE    SOUNDKE 

The  awkward  fact  must  be  faced  by  Britain 
that  up  to  the  moment  the  combined  brains 
knowhow,  and  political,  financial,  and  dip- 
lomatic power  of  Britain,  America,  and  the 
United  NaUons  have  clearly  failed  to  defeat 
this  community  of  a  mere  220.000  whites 
settled  In  the  middle  of  Africa. 

With  comparatively  meagre  resources  in 
money,  skills,  and  brains  the  Smith  Govern- 
ment has  maintained  a  successful  holdinjt 
operation  and  there  are  no  signs  whatever 
that  it  U  weakening,  in  spite  of  the  serious 
hurts  Inflicted  on  tender  areas,  like  tobacco 
the  Rhodesian  economy  is  still  in  one  piece' 
The  Rhodesian  way  of  Ufe  and  White  supre-' 
rY,o,.^  °*-  going  strong.  White  morale  is 
Mr.    Smithes    political 


macy    are 
sounder    than 


to  thTsTiv^  ^fw  "^  certain  revenues  .                                                                                                linag,  remains  untarnished.  The  Rhodeslana 

iK^^^  Without  Federal  controls;     „ 68         even  have  time  to  engage  in  internal  squab- 

*««  like  to  see  the  United  States  do    c "•« 

■"OfemUltarlly  In  Vietnam,  wl^S^tS    S:""":: - 18.6 


answer. 


bllng. 

Offered  one  splendid  deal.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
jected it  and  U  now  holding  out  for  the  lot 
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recognition  ot  Independence  on  Rhodest&^ 
terms.  Britain  la  plainly  being  challenged  to 
tbe  uttermost.  Till*  certainly  does  not  indi- 
cate weakness. 

Where  U  the  promised  collapse  of  the 
Smith  regime?  Where  Is  the  hoped-for  take- 
over by  a  moderate  administration  which 
was  to  put  the  famous  six  principle  Into  be- 
ing and  conduct  Rhodesia  by  gradual  stages 
back  to  majority  rule? 

I  believe  that  It  is  still  dangerously  wishful 
thinking  to  believe  that  sanctions  are  jm-o- 
duclng  anything  near  collapse,  or  that  they 
will  do  so  this  year  or  next  year.  It  Is  not 
Inctmcelvable,  In  fact,  that  Mr.  Smith  will 
get  away  with  his  rebellion  on  more  or  less 
his  own  terms  If  African  and  world  events 
continue  to  play  into  his  hands. 

Most  im.partlal  business  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  talk  wlU  tell  you  that  sanctions 
are  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  many  key 
areas  and  that  the  economy  is  slowly  run- 
ning down.  It  Is  diiBcult  to  see  that  It  could 
be  otherwise  In  the  circumstances.  The  ef- 
fects, however,  are  skillfully  contained  by 
antisanctlons  Ooverranent  agencies,  a  group 
of  clever  civil  servants,  and  the  large  com- 
munity of  bankers,  financiers,  industrialists. 
and  business  men  who  are  not  necessarily 
with  the  UDI  movement  but  whose  very  sur- 
vival depends  on  beating  sanctions. 

OoT«mment  propaganda,  of  course,  tells 
the  RhodeelanB  every  day  that  they  are  win- 
ning. Care  is  also  taken  to  warn  the  public  of 
sacrlflces  and  axisterlty  to  come.  But  the 
Rhodeelans  ">"  look  round  for  themselves: 
they  see  changes,  but  certainly  no  evidence 
of  approaching  ruin  and  disaster. 

NTW    HOUSES 

The  busy  Salisbury  streets  swarm  with 
cars.  There  is  plenty  of  petrol  to  go  round 
and,  whUe  father  is  at  the  office,  mother 
takes  the  children  to  school  In  the  second 
car  and  collects  them.  Shop  trade  Is  brisk. 
Gone  are  the  glamorous  Imjwrts  and  you 
can  mostly  only  buy  Rhodesian,  which  la 
good  and  patriotic. 

There  is  a  rash  of  expensive  new  houses 
going  up  all  over  Salisbury,  more  than  at 
any  time  since  the  end  of  Federation.  The 
swimming  pool  boom  Is  genuine.  This,  of 
oouise,  means  there  Is  an  unhealthy  lot  of 
spctfe  money  around,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  does  indicate  confidence. 

Restaurants,  hotels,  and  cafes  serve  much 
the  same  food  as  always,  although  whisky  and 
Imported  wines  are  scarce.  Weekend  sport 
goes  on  as  usual,  and  the  races  draw  thou- 
sands of  punters.  The  hoxisewlfe  faces  less 
variety  and  Its  all  much  more  expensive,  but 
meet  white  families  still  live  much  better 
t>>«tTi  their  relatives  In  Britain — or  South 
Africa. 

AnUCANS    HTI 

The  greatest  pressures,  and  this  Is  the  su- 
preme Irony,  are  on  the  Africans  who  have 
not  the  resources  to  stand  rising  living  costs. 
They  are  hit  more  than  the  Whites  by  sanc- 
tions-created unemployment  and  their  only 
way  out  is  to  go  back  to  the  tribal  reserves  to 
live  with  their  families  on  subsistence. 

Is  It  all  a  colossal  bluff?  Has  this  unre- 
markable Government,  with  its  remarkable 
leader,  managed  to  deceive  all  the  people  all 
the  time?  Can  they  magically  make  the  ab- 
normal look  normal?  I  don't  believe  It,  and 
no  Journalist  working  here  believes  it  either, 
howerer  hard  it  may  be  to  get  at  the  true 
facts. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  In  detail  why  sanctions 
are  not  working  as  intended  because  of  the 
Impenetrable  secrecy  which  surrounds  the 
whole  operation.  But  here  are  a  few  pointers. 
The  most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  resili- 
ence ot  the  Rhodesian  economy,  largely  a 
heritage  of  the  Federation,  which  has  been 
able  to  absorb,  albeit  painfully,  the  known 
casualties  and  the  severe  economic  strictures. 
The  obvious  casualties  have  been  the  clos- 
ing of  the  car  assembly  plants,  the  paralysis 
of   the  reruka   oi:   refinery  and   the   Belra 


pipeline,  the  collapse  of  the  sugar  export 
trade,  the  virtual  abandonment  oi  nuinufac- 
t\ired  exports  to  2;ambla,  the  cessation  of  the 
key  £20  millions  tobacco  trade  with  Britain, 
the  selztrre  of  part  ol  Rhodesia's  financial 
reserves,  the  strictures  on  mineral  exports, 
the  drying  up  of  foreign  investment  capital, 
and  the  cutting  of  financial  ties  with  the 
London   money   market. 

These  attacks  were  met  by  stringent  Gov- 
ernment ecMiomles  to  conserve  foreign  ex- 
change for  refined  oil  purchases  frcan  South 
Africa  and  Mozambique,  to  buy  in  successive 
tobacco  crops  from  the  farmers,  and  to  im- 
port essential  raw  materials  and  commodi- 
ties. Dropping  exports  have  been  balanced 
by  heavily  pruned  imports,  thus  maintaining 
a  favourable  balance  of  payments. 

The  Rhodesian  manufacturers  then  rallied 
round  with  Import  substitution  on  an  Im- 
pressive scale.  This  has  been  a  great  success, 
has  made  some  quick  fortunes,  kept  domes- 
tic and  IndUBtrial  consumers  happy,  created 
for  the  first  time  a  healthy  home  market, 
and  kept  money  turning  around.  At  the 
same  time  the  farmers  have  been  going  over 
heavily  to  food  crops  such  as  maize,  and  the 
beef  Industry  la  booming. 

EXPORT    CHANNELS 

Import  substitution  has  absorbed  unem- 
ployment, produced  hidden  skills,  kept  mo- 
rale high,  and  In  fact  has  led  to  a  minor 
industrial  revolution.  Never  have  the  Rho- 
desian manufacturers,  automatically  pro- 
tected, had  It  so  good. 

Meanwhile,  business  men,  using  cloak  and 
dagger  methods,  have  been  skillfully  exploit- 
ing every  possible  underground  channel  for 
the  export  of  primary  and  secondary  goods 
to  the  continent  and  even  to  Zambia  and 
Malawi.  South  Africa  Is  proving  a  very  good 
customer  Indeed.  Everybody  knows  somebody 
who  Is  doing  business  with  Britain  and 
America  and  there  Is  a  constant  flow  of 
dollars.  Swiss  francs,  Deutschmarks,  and 
rands  through  British  and  South  African 
banks  to  keep  the  reserves  In  good  order. 

Through  mysterious  channels  (Trieste? 
Las  Pal  mast)  and  those  not  so  mysterious 
(Mozambique?  South  Africa?)  Rhodesian 
beef,  chrome,  and  asbestos  are  still  being 
exported  In  unknown  quantities,  and  at  least 
a  proportion  of  tobacco  is  steadily  leaving 
the  country,  but  not  enough  to  diminish 
appreciably  the  growing  stockpile. 

EEAL    CRISIS 

Nobody  seems  to  have  much  trouble  in  im- 
porting (mostly  tlirough  South  Africa)  raw 
materials,  machinery,  tractors,  and  other  es- 
sential equipment.  It  Is  all  Immensely  costly 
and  Rhodesia  Is  in  the  dreadfully  weak  posi- 
tion of  having  to  buy  dear  and  seU  cheap. 
It  is  at  the  mercy  of  sharp  pracUce,  costly 
deals,  and  crooked  agents. 

The  real  crisis  will  come  in  July  when  the 
Government  decides  how  much  tobacco  the 
farmers  may  grow.  If  It  Is  the  same  as  last 
year,  200  million  lb.  and  the  Government 
can  find  the  money — £25  millions — to  pay  for 
it  the  farmers  can  breathe  again.  If  it  Is  less, 
more  farmers  may  go  to  the  wall  and  the 
present  unrest  In  the  tobacco  trade  may  be- 
come a  political  issue.  If  the  Government  can 
weather  this  tobacco  crisis  It  will  be  yet  an- 
other Indication  of  strength,  but  Rhodesia 
still  must  export  her  tobacco,  which  has  al- 
ways been  her  main  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change 

Two  major  factors  contribute  to  the  weak- 
ness of  sanctions.  One  is  the  "btisinees  as 
usual"  policy  of  South  Africa  and  Portugal 
and  their  secret  cooperation  in  many  finan- 
cial and  trade  dealings.  Most  Important  of 
these,  of  course,  is  oil,  which  keeps  Rhodesia 
going.  Rhodeela  Is  getting  so  much  petrol 
now  that  it  is  able  to  stockpile,  and  there  la 
evidence  of  this  in  the  storage  tanks  going 
up  m  many  parte  of  the  country.  The  Irony  Is 
that  although  Britain  has  cloeed  the  crude 
all  pipeline  and  blockages  Betra.  the  British 


oil  companies,  Shell  and  BP,  are  supplying  a 
big  proportion  of  Rhodesia's  needs  through 
Lourenco  Marquee,  from  which  It  travels  to 
lUKxleela  by  rail.  No  wonder  the  pipeline 
company  Is  mad  I 

The  second  factor  Is  Britain's  s.inctlons 
poUcy.  which  is  designed  to  keep  up  juat 
enough  pressure  to  force  political  change  and 
not  to  damage  the  economy  irreparably.  This 
leads  to  inhibited  action,  a  lot  of  laughs  from 
Salisbury,  and  suggests  most  powerfully  that 
sanctions  do  not  really  work  unless  they  are 
directed  against  an  enemy  in  a  shooting  war. 

Political  change  is  undoubtedly  taking 
place  in  Rhodesia,  but  not  the  way  Britain 
wants  It.  There  are,  it  Is  true,  opposition  rum- 
bUngs  and  more  i)eople  are  beginning  to 
question  the  Government's  actions.  But  the 
main  reaction  In  the  all-powerful  Rhodesian 
Front  has  been  to  move  to  the  republicAn  and 
racialist  Rlghtwing  and  dig  In  against  any 
kind  of  liberal  concession  whatever. 

TOtm    OPTIONS 

Britain  now  has  four  main  options:  con- 
cede defeat;  use  force;  move  towards  an- 
other compromise  agreement;  or  go  on  plug- 
ging away  with  Intensified  sanctions  la  the 
hope  that  they  will  one  day  make  Rhodesia 
sue  for  peace. 

The  first  option  is  clearly  not  a  starter  for 
Britain,  and  the  second  is  plainly  out  of  the 
question.  The  third  would  seem  to  be  sensi- 
ble if  there  were  any  hope  of  substantial 
concessions  from  the  Rhodeslans.  What  1> 
likely  to  happen,  if  the  noises  from  Britain 
are  anything  to  go  by.  Is  that  Britain  wUl  go 
on  battling  In  the  hope  either  that  the 
Rhodesian  spectre  will  go  away,  or  that 
Smith  will  somehow  collapse.  Not  really  sat- 
isfactory for  anyone. 


Need  for  Approval  of  Debt  Limit  Increaic 
j  Legislation 


I     SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HJl.  10867)  to  Increaw 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purix)ses. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  am  growing  increasingly  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  legislation  to  Increase  the 
debt  ceiling.  We  will  soon  be  voting  on 
this  legislation  again,  and  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  this  proposal. 

Unless  we  approve  an  Increase  In  the 
debt  ceiling,  the  U.S.  Giovemment  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  its  bills  or  repay  all  of 
Its  maturing  debt  after  Jime  30,  1967.  As 
you  all  know,  under  existing  law  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceUing  of  $336  billion  reverts, 
after  June  30,  to  $285  bUllon.  As  a  result, 
the  Treasury  would  be  unable  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  its  lawful  obligations.  In 
short,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  an  In- 
crease In  the  debt  ceiling,  the  U.S.  Got- 
emment  would  be  in  a  position  tanta- 
mount to  being  bankrupt. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  nt  odds  with  the  increase  to 
the  debt  ceiling  that  has  been  proposed 
by  the  administration  because  there  are 
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real  differences  over  budget  and  spend- 
ing forecasts. 

I  am  sympathetic,  to  be  sure,  with 
some  of  the  points  raised  by  some  of  my 
able  colleagues  in  debate  last  week  over 
the  proposed  debt  ceiling  incresise. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  today 
is  that  the  way  to  resolve  these  differ- 
ences is  not  by  courting  financial  chaos 
and  untold  hardship  for  the  millions  who 
rightfully  expect  to  be  paid  or  to  receive 
benefits  from  the  Government. 

As  you  might  imagine,  I  am  particu- 
larly concerned  about  what  would  hap- 
pen to  our  veterans  and  our  space  work 
if  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased  by 
June  30.  As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  chairman  of  two 
subcommittees  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  I  have  endeavored  to 
find  out  what  would  happen. 

What  I  have  learned  is  disheartening, 
to  say  the  least. 

According  to  current  projections,  the 
Treasury  expects  to  have  about  $7  bil- 
llMi,  or  somewhat  less,  in  cash  on  hand 
on  July  1  and  will  be  able  to  pay  its  bills 
only  through  July  13.  Much  of  that  cash 
would  have  to  be  used  to  redeem  matur- 
ing Treasury  bills.  The  $285  billion  debt 
limit  would  not  permit  a  refinancing  of 
those  maturing  Treasury  securities. 

Thereafter,  there  would  be  no  more 
money. 

Veterans'  pensions  and  benefits  are 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  month — 
the  montlily  total  is  about  $500  million — 
and  these  would  be  paid  promptly  on 
July  1.  But  before  the  next  payment 
date,  August  1,  the  Treasury  would  be 
out  of  cash,  and  veterans  and  their 
widows  and  families  would  not  receive 
benefits  from  then  on. 

Contractors  in  our  space  program 
would  be  affected  even  earUer.  The  con- 
tractors probably  would  not  receive  any 
more  Government  checks  after  July  13 
for  their  work.  Involved,  at  first,  would 
be  the  Treasury's  Inability  to  pay  about 
»225  mllUon,  due  for  the  latter  half  of 
July,  or  about  half  of  the  $450  million  the 
Treasury  pays  every  month  to  these  con- 
tractors. 

Needless  to  say.  the  failure  to  pay  for 
5»ce  work  and  veteran  l)aieflts  would  be 
very  serious  and  terrible,  not  only  for  all 
Individuals  concerned,  but  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

Such  a  development  has  to  be  avoided. 
We  must  Increase  the  debt  celling — and 
do  so  with  dispatch,  before  the  June  30 
deadline  that  Is  rapidly  approaching.  We 
alfio  must  avoid  temporary  expedients 
that  would  keep  such  people  as  veterans 
and  space  contractors  worrying  from 
month  to  month  about  the  danger  that 
"leir  payments  from  the  Government 
would  suddenly  be  cut  oflf. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I 
have  not  consistently  supported  increases 
m  the  debt  limit.  Moreover.  I  certainly  do 
^Hidorse  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
weat  Society.  The  administration  of 
«me  <rf  these  programs  urgently  needs 
Jgjwement.  and  some  might  best  be 

However,  the  way  to  deal  with  those 
"««  te  In  the  authorization  and  appro- 
Kiatton  process-not  by  precipitating  a 
iZ^^}  financial  crisis.  In  addition, 
i  *>  not  think  that  there  Is  enough  time 


between  now  and  June  20  to  make  con- 
structive and  worthwhile  decisions  on 
where  money  can  be  saved — although  I 
certainly  hope  that  those  decisions  will 
t)emade. 

I  cannot  resolve  a  vote  against  this 
measure  in  my  own  good  conscience.  As  I 
have  said,  I  have  voted  against  the  debt 
limit  increase  before.  I  have  not,  however, 
voted  against  it  when  so  many  men  have 
been  committed  to  combat  in  o£her  parts 
of  the  world  and  when  this  country  must 
be  constantly  prepared  to  meet  crises  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  what  would  happen  to  vet- 
erans' compensation  and  pension  and  to 
the  VA  medical  services  if  the  Congress 
failed  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  On  this 
specific  question  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which  I  include  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

ExxrvrrrK   Ofpick   car  thb   Pru- 
dent,   Bureau    of    the    Budcet. 
Washington,   D.C.,  June   IS,   1967. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teagce. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dz.4R  Mr.  Tshcvt:  You  asked  the  question: 
"What  would  happen  to  veterans'  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  and  to  veterans'  medical 
servicea  if  the  Congress  falls  to  increase  the 
debt  limit?" 

Without  action  by  the  Congress,  the  debt 
limit  falls  to  »286  billion  on  July  1,  1967.  At 
that  time  the  actual  debt  outstanding  wlU  be 
approximately  $327  billion.  No  Treasury  se- 
curities could  be  Issued — even  to  pay  off 
maturing  issues — until  the  debt  fell  below 
•285  billion. 

On  July  1,  the  Treasury  will  have  perhapm 
•7  billion  cash  on  hand.  This  would  be  used 
up  within  two  weeks  In  order  to  pay  the 
owners  of  securities  which  mature  during 
that  time,  and  to  meet  other  obligations  in 
excess  of  current  revenues.  Each  week,  for 
example,  some  $2.3  bUUon  of  Treasury  bUle 
oome  due,  whose  repayment  would  qtilckly 
absorb  Treasiory  cash,  since  new  Treasury 
bills  could  not  be  issued  for  that  purpose. 

After  Its  cash  balances  were  exhausted, 
by  mid-July,  the  Treasury  would  have  to 
cease  all  payments  for  veterans'  benefits,  de- 
fense suppliee  to  Vietnam,  and  all  other 
Federal  activUes.  in  order  to  use  the  Incom- 
ing tax  revenues  to  pay  off  the  holders  of 
maturing  U.S.  Government  securltlee.  Alter- 
natively, it  would  have  to  default  on  the 
payment  of  Government  securtles  in  order  to 
meet  current  expenditures  for  Government 
operations  and  to  make  payments  under 
prior  contract. 

In  short,  failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
would  require  either  a  wholesale  default  on 
Government  securities  or  a  cessation  of 
practically  all  Government  activities,  Includ- 
ing payments  to  veterans  and  support  of  our 
troops  in  Vietnam.  This  is  obviously  a  choice 
which  no  Government  should  ever  have  to 
make. 

This  country  has  never  defaulted  on  its 
obligations.  Surely  no  responsible  person 
would  fail  to  support  action  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  honor  its 
commitments. 
Sincerely, 

Charj,es  L.  Schttltze, 

'  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  veterans'  organiza- 
tions— the  American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans — all  support  the  en- 
actment of  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  which  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 


Hon.  WiLBTTR  D,  Mills, 

Chairman,   Hoiiae  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The  American  Legion  is  apprehensive  that 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  public  cred- 
it limit  will  adversely  affect  vital  programs 
such  as  national  security.  Including  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  veterans  benefits. 

The  cost  of  war,  and  veterans  benefits — 
a  delayed  cost  of  war — are  esserrtlal  obliga- 
tions of  the  government.  The  meeting  of 
these  obligations  Is  not  a  political  question. 
The  American  Legion  urges  that  timely  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  guarantee  the  futtire  and 
integrity  of  the  programs  of  national  security 
and  veterans  benefits. 

John  E.  Davis, 
National    Commander,    the   American 
Legion. 

WASHtNCrON.  D.C, 

June  21, 1967. 
Congressman  Olin  El.  Teacite, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Disabled  American  Veterans  respectfully 
urges  your  favorable  vote  or  passage  ot  HJl. 
10667  to  increase  Federal  debt  limit.  Bure«u 
of  the  Budget  has  expressed  optnlon  that 
"failure  to  extend  the  debt  limit  could  re- 
quire ceesatlon  of  payments  to  veterans."  In 
view  erf  this  your  acUve  leadeiahlp  on  behalf 
of  thle  legislation  Is  a  matter  of  urgent 
nocesBlty  for  seriously  disabled  war  veteraae 
who  rely  on  compensation  payments  for  their 
very  livelihood. 

Charucs  L.  Httber, 
National    Director    of    Legislation,    Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Veterans  or  Poreion  Wars  or  tbm 
UNTm)  State, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  21, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Among  the  liigh  purposee  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S.  are  eerrlce  to 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  children  and  sup- 
port of  an  adequate  national  eecurlty  for  this 
Nation.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  o*  the 
Budget,  Charlee  L.  Schultze,  has  advised  that 
If  the  debt  limit  is  not  increased  one  of  the 
posslbiliaee  is  the  cessation  of  veterans 
compensation  and  pension  payments  and  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  support  of  our  troops 
In  Vietnam.  By  virtue  of  our  national  charter, 
it  is  mandatory  that  I  urge  aU  Members  of 
the  House  to  take  appropriate  action  to  make 
sure  tiiat  the  debt  limit  Is  Increased  so  that 
there  will  be  no  default  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  meet  lt»  obligations  .to  vet- 
erans and  national  defense,  as  authorized  by 
Congress.  Your  support  of  debt  increase  legis- 
lation, which  will  Insure  that  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  national  defense  will  in  no 
way  suffer,  wUl  be  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S. 

Leslie  M.  Prt, 
Commander,   Veterans  of  Foreign   Wars 
of  the  United  States. 


Redwood  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
next  week  the  House  Interior  Oommlttee 
will  hold  its  initial  hearings  on  the  legls- 
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latlon  pending  to  create  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Pai^  In  my  congressional  district. 

On  June  14. 1997,  the  Times-Standard, 
the  leading  dally  new^wper  In  the  area 
where  the  pcu'k  would  be  established, 
carried  a  very  concise  and  revealing  edi- 
torial. 

This  editorial  provides  ciurent  infor- 
mation that  I  believe  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress  con- 
sidering this  legislation  and  this  prompts 
me  to  place  it  in  the  Rxcord  for  the  in- 
formation and  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

CONVIBSATION    PIECES 

Two  events  occurred  this  montii,  Ulustra- 
tive  of  society's  dUemma  over  growing  popu- 
lation and  shrinking  natural  resources.  Since 
both  concerhed  the  redwoods  of  the  North 
Coast,  they  can  be  useful  In  sparking  dis- 
cussion of  the  future. 

The  first  event  was  adoption  by  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  of  a  set  at  revised  forest 
practice  rules  for  the  redwood  area.  The 
changes  were  recommended  by  the  Redwood 
District  Voreet  Practices  Committee,  a  group 
of  professional  foresters.  They  tightened  up 
erosion  control  and  cutting  practice  regula- 
tions t<x  loggers. 

The  second  event  was  the  weeklong  visit 
of  a  SlMTa  Club  group  here,  for  a  look  at 
what  the  club  Ukee  to  caU  "the  last  red- 
woods." The  trip  fociised  on  the  club's  vast 
national  park  proposal. 

Almost  simultaneously,  men  who  regard 
redwoods  as  an  agricultural  crop  and  men 
who  say  that  redwood  logging  la  a  sin  against 
some  divine  natxire  were  pursiUng  their  goals. 
Who  Is  right?  This  Is  the  dilemma  ot  so- 
ciety as  population  confronts  resources. 

We  don't  know  which  horn  society  wants 
to  be  gored  on,  but  we  do  know  that  the  bull 
doesn't  have  to  triumph  In  the  redwoods.  Be- 
cause of  the  foresight  of  loggers  and  con- 
servationists of  past  generations,  we  can  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We  can  have  our 
redwoods  and  cut  them,  too. 

We  aren't  t»^^t"g  ]ust  about  the  state 
parks,  outstanding  as  they  are.  The  conserva- 
tionists and  loggers  can  compromise  on  a 
national  park,  based  on  the  Don  Clausen 
framework.  T^e  preservationists  can  recog- 
nize redwood  forestry  as  a  legitimate  profes- 
sion. And  man,  the  greateet  resource,  can 
exist. 


A  Mvd  hj%  IS-Ytu-OU  Girl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   l(A>TI.AIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  S.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  our  thoughts  are  directed 
dally  to  the  battlef  ronts  of  Vietnam  and 
the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East  where 
men  sacrifice  their  lives  as  a  result  of 
misimderstanding  and  failure  of  com- 
munication we  tend  too  often  to  over- 
look or  fall  to  recognize  those  whose  ef- 
forts have  created  a  better  understand- 
ing of  our  foreign  neighbors. 

One  such  effort  currently  being  real- 
ized here  in  Washington  Is  that  of  the 
Brazilian  American  Cultural  Institute 
headed  by  Mr.  Vltor  da  Silva.  A  nonprofit 
organization,  the  institute  is  designed  to 
promote  a  better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Brazilian  culture  amongst 
American  citizens. 

The  sur«ess  of  such  an  endeavor  Is  de- 


pendent, in  part,  on  the  partlcipatloci 
and  interest  of  Americans.  Two  Ameri- 
cans, both  residents  of  Hagerstown.  Md^ 
have  made  significant  oontrtbutlaiu  to 
the  Institute  and  thus  have  furthered  a 
closer  relationship  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of 
Brazil.  They  are  Mr.  Harold  E.  Wibberly. 
Jr..  of  Baker-Wibberly  &  Associates,  and 
Miss  Marty  Sager,  a  student  at  North 
Hagerstown  High  School. 

Mr.  Wibberly  donated  the  fixtures  and 
equipment  for  the  library  of  the  Institute 
where  one  may  read  Brazilian  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  borrow  books  and 
films  on  Brazil. 

Miss  Soger's  contribution  to  the  insti- 
tute came  after  the  institute  moved  to 
its  present  Quarters  on  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wibberly,  a 
contest  was  conducted  to  select  an  origi- 
nal design  for  a  mural  to  be  placed  in 
the  library.  Miss  Sager's  entry  depicting 
the  mingling,  and  thus  the  friendship, 
the  imderstandlng  and  appreciation. of 
Brazilians  and  Americans  toward  each 
other  was  selected  as  the  most  appropri- 
ate for  dlsiday  In  the  institute. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
In  the  Rkcchid  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Baltimore  Sun  describing 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  institute  and 
the  contributions  of  two  responsiblle 
citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

A    SCURAi.    BT    A    IS-Yeak-Olo   Gnu.:    Maktt 
Sacbs's     Womc     Is     in     a      Washincton 

LiBRAXT 

(By  P.  de  Sales  Meyers) 

This  arprliig  Ifi-year-old  Harty  Sager,  of 
Hagerstown.  witnessed  In  Washington  the 
imveillng  of  a  mural  she  created  which  In 
her  own  way  and  words  depicts  the  mingling 
of  two  American  cultures,  thoee  ot  Brazil 
and  the  United  States. 

"The  wall,"  as  liCarty  refers  to  it.  Illustrates 
the  ties  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States 
and  indicates  that  when  these  people  work 
together  they  are  as  one  people — a  united 
people. 

The  wall  graced  by  "the  wall"  Is  that  of  the 
library  of  the  Brazilian  American  CultunU 
Institute  on  Connecticut  avenue.  The  library 
Is  TifanMMl  the  Harold  K.  Wibberly,  Jr.,  Library 
in  honor  of  another  citizen  of  Hagerstown. 
Mr.  Wibberly.  of  the  building  firm  of  Baker- 
Wlbberly  and  Assoclatee.  has  been  called  a 
"good  friend  of  Brazil."  He  donated  the  &x- 
tures  and  eqtilpment  for  the  library. 

He  was  aUo  resiwnsible  for  the  eventtial 
appearance  of  the  mural  done  by  Miss  Sager. 
The  Institute  formerly  was  farther  down- 
town In  Washington  and  when  It  was  moved 
to  larger  quarters  on  Connecticut  avenue 
and  the  library  furnished,  Mr.  Wibberly  sug- 
gested to  Brazilian  officials  that  a  contest  be 
held  to  select  an  original  deelgn  for  a  mural. 

He  further  sxiggeeted  that  the  contest  be 
conducted  by  the  Art  Department  of  North 
Hagerstown  High  School  for  its  art  students. 
The  officials  agreed,  and  iunior  and  senior 
stijdents  sut»nitted  designs.  Eleven  were  sent 
to  Washington,  and  the  one  by  Marty  Sager 
was  accepted  as  most  suitable. 

The  original  sketch  she  presented  was  8 
by  714  lucbOB;  the  oompleted  panel  is  8  by 
7H  feet.  "I  want  to  say  that  I  had  a  lot  of 
help  on  this,"  Marty  says.  "The  first  design 
was  mine,  but  on  the  oompleted  panel  I  had 
others  helping  me.  There  was  a  deadline  and 
I  had  to  hurry." 

After  her  design  was  accepted,  the  manual 
arts  shop  at  North  High  finished  and  stained 
•ections  of  wood  for  the  background.  The 
figures  of  the  mural,  Brazilian  and  American 
adiilts  and  children  clasping  hands,  were 
cut  from  heavy  paper  and  painted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  board  with  acrylic  glue  by  the 


ooOsc*  technique.  The  entire  surface  vai 
tben  given  a  placUe  overcoating  and  perma. 
B«iitty  tmctMi. 

TlM  work  la  predominantly  In  brown  and 
wbMe  and  presents  a  striking  eflect  en  an 
persons  who  eater  the  Ubrary.  M  a  reception 
In  AprU  attended  by  Marty,  her  parents 
grandparents,  ICr.  Wibberly,  other  North 
Hagerstown  art  students  and  Brazilian  offi- 
cials, the  mural  as  offlolally  made  a  part  of 
the  Institute. 

Alfonso  de  Ouro-Preto.  assistant  director 
relates  that  the  Institute  was  created  in 
1964  as  an  American  nonprofit  organization. 
The  Brazilian  Oovemnient  gives  ftnandai 
assistance  and  the  staff  is  made  up  of 
Brazilians,  but  the  Institute  Is  not  directly 
a  part  of  the  Brazilian  ambassadorial  mission. 

"We  here  are  similar  to  your  American  cul- 
tural exchanges  in  foreign  countries,"  he  says. 
"Our  aim  is  to  make  Brazilian  culture  known 
in  America.  To  that  end  we  wish  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with  works  of 
BrazlUan  authors  and  to  pnxtmote  a  better 
knowledge  of  Brazilian  music  and  art  In  the 
United  States. 

"We  have  close  ties  with  American  univer- 
sities and  can  provide  lecturers,  books,  slidei 
and  films.  We  lend  these  materials  to  any  one 
In  this  ootmtry  and  will  assist  Intellectuals 
and  students  who  wish  to  learn  about  our 
country  or  who  even  desire  to  go  there  Also 
we  arrange  concerts  of  Brazilian  music  and 
art  exhibits. 

Right  now  we  have  105  people  studying 
Portuguese  at  the  Institute  and  can  provide 
other  ooiu^es  on  various  aspects  of  Brazilian 
culture.  So  you  see  how  we  feel  about  such 
things  as  having  Mr.  Wibberly  and  Miss  Sager 
associated  with  our  efforts. 

"Mr.  Wibberly,  who  has  done  a  lot  of  work 
In  Brazil,  was  introduced  to  the  Institute  by 
Vltor  da  Sllva.  who  is  a  director  of  both  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Wibberly  has  been  a  good 
friend  of  Brazil,  and  helpful  to  us." 

Marty — who  prefers  this  to  her  given  name 
of  Martha  Louise — Indicates  realistically  that 
although  the  acceptance  of  her  work  by  the 
Institute  has  been  the  highest  point  in  her 
le  years,  life  is  far  from  being  at  Its  peak  for 
her.  Her  Interests,  moreover,  tend  toward  di- 
rect and  full  association  with  people.  "I  in- 
tend to  go  to  a  college  somewhere  in  North 
Carolina,"  she  says.  "I'm  not  sure  which  one, 
but  I  waut  to  major  in  social  work  and  minor 
In  art." 

Her  life  represents  the  typical  whirlwind  of 
high  school  sujtlvlty.  She  Is  captain  of  North 
High  cheerleaders,  sings  alto  In  North  Hlgh'i 
Concert  Choir,  and  will  serve  as  a  student 
counselor  at  Washington  county's  outdoor 
school  for  sixth  graders  in  the  Catoctln 
Mountains.  She  is  a  member  of  the  school 
Honor  Club  and  a  charter  member  of  both 
the  Junior  Achievement  Program  In  the 
county  and  the  American  Field  Service  Chap- 
ter at  the  high  school. 
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James   P.   Irion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or   TKNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
we  were  certainly  shocked  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  Rev.  James  P.  Irioft 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Ctonference  in  west  Tennessee  and 
west  Kentucky. 

Reverend  Iricm,  although  a  youn« 
man,  had  aerved  many  charges  for  hJ» 
church  in  our  congressional  district,  sna 


every  community  in  which  he  served  was 
a  better  community  when  he  left  than 
when  he  arrived. 

There  was  an  excellent  editorial  rela- 
tive to  the  Reverend  James  P.  Irion  in 
the  Paris  Post-Intelligencer,  one  of  the 
leading  dailies  of  the  Nation,  whose  edi- 
tor is  W.  Percy  Williams,  and  publisher 
Is  W.  Bryant  Williams.  The  editorial 
follows : 

James    P.    Ision 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Paducah  this 
morning  for  a  man  who  was  loved  by  many 
people  in  Paris  and  Henry  County.  Rev. 
Junes  Irion  was  pastor  of  First  Methodist 
Church  here  for  nearly  seven  years  before 
he  went  to  Broadway  Church  In  Paducah. 
He  died  unexpectedly  and  peacefully  in  his 
sleep  at  his  home  last  Friday  evening. 

"Jimmy"  Irion  was  a  man  of  kind  and  gen- 
tle personality,  an  excellent  speaker  and 
preacher,  who  wore  the  cloth  with  dignity. 
The  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  he  came  to 
Paris  13  years  ago  to  giUde  First  Church  In 
Its  ministry  and  remained  for  more  than  8 
yean,  an  unusually  long  tenure  in  Meth- 
odism. 

He  was  known  and  loved  by  many  peo- 
ple outside  bis  denomination  In  this  com- 
munity, who  were  shocked  and  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  death.  Our  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  his  family  and  to  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  Memphis  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 


WelcomiBi:  Annoal  Conveotioii  of  Kiwanis 
International  to  Honiton,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
today  to  highlight  the  fact  that  Kiwanis 
International  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention m  Houston,  Tex..  June  25-29, 
1967. 1  am  proud  that  this  distinguished 
group  chose  my  congressional  district 
lor  the  site  of  their  meeting  and  I  only 
wish  that  all  272,000  Klwanlans  In  the 
United  States  could  attend  the  conven- 
tion. I  commend  this  great  organization 
fat  its  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live.  I  would  ask 
that  the  following  SLrtlcle,  from  the  Ki- 
wanis Scene,  be  made  a  part  of  this 
Record: 

ANNtJAL    KrWANIS    CONVENTtON 

A  fonnldable  array  of  top-flight  speakers 
and  show  personalities  will  enlighten  and 
entertain  Kiwanis  conventloners  In  Houston 
June  25-29.  Backing  them  up  will  be  many 
talented  groups  and  individual  performers 
appearing  under  the  auspices  of  their  home 
town  Kiwanis  clubs. 

Reverend  Abraham  Akaka  will  lead  off  the 
Sunday  evening  session  with  an  Inspirational 
message  on  the  brotherhood  of  man.  On 
Monday  morning,  after  welcomes  by  Gov- 
ernor John  Connally  and  Mayor  Louis  Welch 
or  Houston,  Larry  Wohlford,  president  of 
n^ey  Club  International,  will  address  the 
th.T''"^  '^^^  Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
ine  ion  Francisco  Examiner,  will  discuss  the 
roie  or  communications  In  today's  world, 
ripnf  ,!'°'"^*y  evening  International  Presi- 
th^\.  f'  ^  °^^^^  ^^^'  •"■■■  will  report  to 
RWr,  tP***  °°  ***•  year  m  office.  Then 
owriey  Temple  Black,  remembered  by  most 


Klwanlans  for  her  moppet  roles  In  the 
movies,  will  receive  a  special  award. 

Carl  Gerstacker,  chairman  at  the  board  of 
directors  of  Dow  Chemical  Comptany,  will 
speak  on  the  role  of  today's  businessman 
In  society  on  Tuesday  morning.  Jim  Smith, 
president  of  Circle  K  International,  will  pre- 
cede Gerstacker  to  the  rostrum. 

The  Wednesday  evening  feature  enter- 
tainment, traditionally  the  ccaivention's  big- 
gest attraction,  will  this  year  feature  Co- 
lumbia Records'  songstress  Anita  Bryant 
("Tnil  There  Was  You,"  "In  My  Little  Comer 
of  The  World").  Also  starring  are  Gerard 
Soules  and  his  performing  Poodles  of  Paris, 
Wee  Harrison,  known  to  TV  audiences 
throughout  the  US  and  Canada  as  •'Mr. 
Sound  Effects,"  and  Jerry  Murad  and  his 
unique  Harmonlcats.  Music  will  be  provided 
by  Ed  Gerlach  and  his  Show  Orchestra. 

Special  entertainment  exclusively  for  the 
ladles  is  scheduled  for  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day. On  Monday  afternoon  they  will  hear  a 
talk  by  Mrs.  George  Romney.  wife  of  Michi- 
gan's colorful  governor,  and  be  entertained 
by  Betty  Lynn  Buckley.  Mlas  Port  Worth,  and 
the  sixty-voice  Boys'  Club  Choir  from  Rome, 
Georgia,  directed  by  William  Dixon.  On 
Wednesday  there  will  be  musical  matinees 
featuring  the  Houston  Summer  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  A.  Clyde 
Boiler  at  10 :  30  am  and  3  ni. 

The  Rome,  Georgia.  Boys'  Club  Choir  will 
also  appear  on  the  Sunday  evening  program. 
Tills  group,  tsrpical  of  Kiwanls-sp>onsored 
talent,  was  Judgied  the  beet  Boys'  Club  choir 
In  the  Umted  States  in  1963.  The  sixty  boys 
range  In  age  from  9  to  17,  and  represent 
every  school  ta  Ployd  County,  Georgia.  Al- 
most all  of  the  necessary  $3700  for  their 
trip  to  Hoxiston  was  contributed  by  Floyd 
County  Klwanlans. 

Other  Klwanls-sponsored  groups  appear- 
ing during  the  convention  Include  the  Robert 
B.  Lee  High  School  Concert  Band,  Baytown. 
Texas;  Dearborn  High  School  Dance  Band. 
Dearborn,  Michigan;  Marietta  High  School 
Band.  Marietta,  Georgia;  Wichita.  Kansas. 
Kiwanis  Chorus;  Huntsville,  Texas,  High 
School  Dance  Band;  Texas  Boys'  Choir,  Port 
Worth.  Texas;  The  Pathfinders,  Dearborn. 
Michigan;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Stars  of 
Tomorrow,  sponsored  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain District. 

Other  Klwanls-sponsored  entertainment 
Include  young  Otto  Stroup.  a  blind  pianist 
from  Baltimore.  Maryland;  singer  Eugene 
Oonley  of  Denton,  Texas;  and  b&rttone  WU- 
11am  Peterson  from  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


Inmates  Forgo  Parole  for  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 
Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby 
am  happy  to  make  available  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  eveirwhere,  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
of  June  19,  1967.  The  article  dramatizes 
the  fine  work  done  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Children  and  Youth  at 
the  Lorton  Youth  Center.  The  article 
follows: 

Challenge  at  Lorton — Inmates  Fobco 
Parole  fob  Training 
(By  Donald  Fltzhugh) 
A  man  serving  time  at  a  correcticmal  insti- 
tution who  waives  his  parole  date  so  he  can 
stay  on  the  Inside  and  flnlsb  barber  training 
must  want  a  Job  pretty  badly. 


Two  men  at  the  Lorton  Touth  C«iter  who 
did  }u>t  that  recently  are  among  ifiS  in- 
mates who  have  been  part  ot  an  experi- 
mental education  and  Job  training  project 
run  by  the  National  Committee  for  Children 
and  Youth  at  the  center. 

The  District  Department  of  Corrections, 
which  rxins  the  Youth  Center,  has  been  im- 
pressed enciigh  with  the  experiment  to  offer 
all  the  Instructors  Jobs  when  the  program 
ends  In  August.  And  the  work  of  Ave  VISTA 
volunteers  In  the  experiment  Is  being  evalu- 
ated to  see  how  this,  too,  will  fit  Into  the  de- 
partment's regular  program. 

Ray  Nelson,  the  department's  associate  di- 
rector for  planning,  thinlcs  the  14-month  ex- 
periment called  "Challenge,"  has  achieved 
several  of  its  goals: 

It  has  shown  the  value  of  vocational  train- 
ing—not Just  for  teaching  a  skill — but  as  a 
medium  to  reach  the  inmate  and  teach  htm 
self-esteem.  Nelson  said. 

And  the  program  demonstrated  that  VXSTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America)  has  some- 
thing to  offer  In  a  correctional  institution. 

The  men  in  the  training  also  think  the 
project,  especially  VISTA,  is  a  good  thing. 
WUllam  Phlfer,  22,  trained  as  a  barber,  says 
a  VISTA  worker  stUl  comes  by  to  see  him. 
several  months  after  his  release. 

The  "Challenge"  staff  signed  up  319  of  the 
300  men  at  the  center  and  let  them  choose 
one  of  seven  training  areas.  The  men  were 
then  enrolled  in  classes  as  their  parole  or  re- 
lease date  approached. 

CHOICE     IMPORTANT 

Being  able  to  pick  their  training  is  Im- 
portant to  the  men,  explained  Reginald 
Baker,  22,  who  was  a  member  of  the  painting 
class.  "I  wanted  it.  I  can  Itlck  nobody  but  me 
If  I  faU." 

Pew  have  failed.  Tht  staff  has  found  work 
for  34  of  the  38  men  who  have  been  released 
since  their  training  ended.  Three  of  the  36 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes  since  then,  all 
within  two  weeks  of  their  release. 

The  "Challenge"  project  was  started  after 
the  end  of  a  Manp>ower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Job  program,  which  was  criti- 
cized by  an  evaluation  team  from  Catholic 
University  and  not  refunded  after  an  18- 
month  demonstration  period  ended  last 
June.  The  evaluation  suggested  more  com- 
munity support  for  the  men  and  fewer  de- 
partmental restrictions  during  experimenta- 
tion. 

"Challenge"  has  received  outstanding  sup- 
port from  business,  according  to  Leon  Lel- 
berg,  project  director.  The  Northern  Virginia 
Steel  Co.  donated  two  arc  welding  machines 
In  trade  for  first  pick  o*  the  "graduates,"  he 
said. 

On  the  other  hand.  Nelson  thinks  the 
department  may  substitute  data  processing 
for  i>aintlng  because  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty getting  the  men  into  the  union  and 
having  them  work  on  government  contracts 
with  prison  records. 

Nelson  feels  that  VISTA's  work  with  the 
men  and  their  families  has  been  valuable. 
"They  have  been  able  to  establish  very  sig- 
nificant relationships  with  the  inmates,"  he 
said. 

The  VISTA  workers  tutored  the  men  indi- 
vidually at  night,  visited  their  famiUes  at 
night,  visited  their  families  and  ran  a  varied 
program  outside  of  class,  including  group 
discussions,  films  and  classes  in  Negro 
history. 

They  even  organized  an  art  show  of  welded 
sculpture,  15  pieces  of  which  sold  for  $457 — 
which  went  to  the  men — during  a  week-long 
showing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Essentially,  the  project  raised  the  morale 
of  the  men  at  the  Youth  Center,  according 
to  Dr.  Reuben  Horllck.  center  director,  who 
said:  "There  has  been  a  change  In  the  men — 
they  are  self-assured  and  they  have  some 
staying  power." 


r 
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The  Corrections  Department  now  plana  to 
ask  C<HiSEBas  for  pennlBslon  to  Juggle  Its 
budget  to  take  over  when  the  experimental 
program  enda  In  August. 


Current  National  Is»es  Questionnaire 


V.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
I  send  a  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents wherein  I  solicit  their  views  on  cur- 
i«nt  national  Issues.  I  have  found  that 
most  of  the  pecHi^e  In  the  district  like 
this  method  of  expressing  themselves  and 
not  only  do  they  complete  the  question- 
naire but  they  use  the  back  side  to 
comment  on  other  matters  not  speciflc- 
ally  listed.  I  have  Just  finished  tabulat- 
ing this  year's  returns  and  I  would  like 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(Results  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  flkTor  the  President's  recom- 
mended 6  pesTcent  surtax  on  aU  Incomes? 

8 

'""".„ 03 

a.  Do  you  believe  the  administration's 
poverty  program  Is  making  progress  toward 
the  ellmlD&tlosi  of  poverty? 

11 

■ 88 


0.   Do  you  favor    (check  one) : 

(a)  an  8-percent  Increase  In  the  social 

security    benefits    without    a   tax 
Increase? W 

(b)  a  20-percent  Increase  In  social  secu- 

rity benefits  with  a  tax  Increase?..    34 

10.  Should  the  President  order  increased 
bombing  at  strategic  targets  In  North  Vlet- 
najn  provided  be  Is  convinced  this  wUl 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war? 


Yes 
No  . 


Yes 

No  - 


Yes 

MO 


8.  Do  you  favor  a  meanlngfiU  cutback  in 
"Great  Society"  qwndlng  programs? 

U... 88 

, 13 


Yes 
No 


4.  Would  you  favor  tb«  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  require  the  registration  and  U- 
oenstng  of  flreanns  by  the  law-abiding  citi- 
Bens  as  well  as  by  the  criminal? 

Yes -     «> 

No W 

5.  Do  you  favcr  legislation  to  return  a  por- 
tloa.  of  the  tax  revenues  to  the  States  to  be 
used  tor  State  purposes? 

88 

14 


Yes 
No  - 


Yes 

No  - 


93 
8 


11.  Should  the  President  Insist  that  oxir 
allies  stop  shipping  supplies  to  North  Viet- 
nam? 


Yes 
No  . 


7 


13.  (Check  one)  : 

(a)  Should  the  United  States  maintain 

troops  in  Vietnam  untu  the  safeHy 
and  independence  of  SoutH  Viet- 
nam Is  secure? 88 

(b)  Should    we    withdraw    our    troops 

from  Vietnam  unconditionally?-.     31 


8.  Do  you  beUeve  the  "credibility  gap"  in 
Oovemment  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  It  is  now  cause  for  concern  by  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Yes - - »1 

No — » 

7.  («)  Do  you  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  Judge  the  qualifications  of  its  own 
Members? 

88 


13 


Will  the  Imperialutt  in  the  Kremlin  Be 
Hider'c  Heirs 


(b)  Do  you  agree  with  the  action  taken  by 
the  Congress  against  Aoam  Ci.atton  Powiix? 

Yes 89 

No    11 

8.  Do  yau  favor   (check  one) : 

(a)  retaining  the  present  draft  system?.     38 

(b)  the    drafting    of    young    men    by 

lottery? 18 

(c)  universal  military  training? 81 

(d)  abolishing  the  draft  and  attempting 

to  secure  volunteers  through  In- 
Ukcreased   pay? 33 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  Roland  I.  Prltlkln  recently 
delivered  a  talk  entitled  "Will  the  Im- 
perialists in  the  Kremlin  Be  Hitler's 
Heirs?"  The  thought-provoking  com- 
ments by  this  prominent  Rockford,  111., 
physician  came  to  my  attention  and  It 
occurred  to  me  that  they  were  worthy 
of  being  shared  with  my  colleagues.  They 
are  particularly  timely  In  view  of  re- 
cent events  that  have  transpired  In  the 
world.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  doctor's  words  of  wisdom, 
his  words  of  caution,  and  his  words  of 
advice. 

I  think  we  can  pay  special  attention 
to  and  profit  by  the  admonition  of  Dr. 
Prltlkln  to  beware  the  wedge  technique 
and  the  divlde-and-rule  system  still  so 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Communist 
power  structure  in  the  Kremlin,  and  his 
suggestions  for  thwarting  their  grand  de- 
sign. His  prescription  for  world  peace 
follows : 

Will  thb  Imperialists  in  the  Kremlin  bk 
HiTLEB's  Heirs? 
(By  Roland  Prltlkln ) 
"The  prelude  to  military  aggression  by  to- 
talitarian dictators  is  a  campaign  of  Jew- 
hatred.  In  this  respect  the  Kremlin  today 
is  no  different  than  Hitler  was  yesterday." 
(Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.) 

"We  have  sold  the  same  land  twice  over 
to  these  refugees  of  Russian  pogroms  and 
Nazi  concentration  camps.  Now  we  want  to 
take  it  away  from  them.  We  have  created 
the  Palestine  refugee  problem.  Now  we  blame 
them."  (King  Abdullah  of  Jordan,  on  the 
eve  of  his  assassination.) 

"In  m»*^"g  this  contribution  to  Israel,  I 
know  that  I  am  helping  the  Lebanese  Chris- 
tian Arabs,  who  feel  that  the  presence  of 
Israel,  gives  them  security  against  being 
massacred  by  their  own  countrjrmen,  for  the 
first  time  in  1,000  years.  This  will  help  end 


the  Palestine  refugee  problem,  and  put  u 
end  to  that  which  the  Impn'lallsts  in  the 
Kremllm  wish  to  perpetuate  for  their  own 
ends.  viz.  feudalism,  totalitarian  dictatorial 
rule,  and  antagonisms.  They  don't  want  Is- 
rael to  remain  an  example  of  what  work, 
education,  and  free  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions can  accomplish.  They  don't  want  Israel 
to  be  in  a  podtion  of  helping  end  staxvatloa. 
poverty,  and  Illiteracy  In  the  Middle  East 
In  Tna.king  this  contribution.  I  feel  that  I 
am  striking  a  blow  against  the  Imperialists 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  preventing  World  War 
m."  (Bluma  Saval.) 

EPILOG 

The  greatest  threat  to  world  pe.ice  today 
are  the  immoral  imperialists  in  the  Kremlin. 
For  twenty  years,  they  have  been  able  to  hold 
the  upper  hand,  because  we  have  been  oo 
the  defensive.  In  that  time,  they  have  cocn- 
mltted  hundreds  of  deeds  of  deception,  and 
broken  pledges  around  the  world.  There  are 
three  methods  by  which  we  can  take  the 
offensive,  and  put  them  on  the  defensive. 

1.  A  dally  complaint  for  censure  by  the 
U.N.  Example:  Everytlme  Soviet  or  satellite 
arms  and  equipment  are  found  In  the  handi 
of  subversive  organizations  in  the  newlj 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  a 
complaint  should  be  lodged. 

3.  A  dally  diplomatic  note  of  protest  or 
proposal.  Example:  When  the  Hapsburg  em- 
pire was  dismembered  after  W.  W.  I,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Atistrla,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia 
were  created.  These  countries  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  their  national  boundaries,  because 
at  some  time  in  history  they  all  overla[^)ed 
each  other.  P^irthermore,  they  all  suffered 
economically  by  the  partition.  One  of  the 
many  examples  is  the  following :  Czech  l\un- 
berjacks  would  float  down  the  Danube  on 
their  rafts  and  work  in  the  wheat  fields  at 
Hungary  aU  summer  and  fall.  Thus,  they 
were  employed  the  entire  year.  Hungarian 
factory  workers,  when  imemployed.  would 
go  by  train  to  Czechoslovakia  and  frequently 
have  a  Job  immediately.  Thus,  all  were  em- 
ployed the  entire  year.  This  was  Impossible 
after  partition,  and  resulted  in  great  unem- 
ployment and  poverty.  Our  proposal  should 
be  to  form  a  Danublan  confederation  based 
on  the  provincial  boundaries,  which  have  not 
changed  during  the  centuries.  This  would  be 
a  federal  tinlon  consisting  of  Bosnia,  Hetse- 
govnla,  Croatia,  Montenegro,  Albania,  Wal- 
lachla.  Moldavia,  Slovakia.  Ruthenia.  Buko- 
vlna,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Transylvania,  etc. 
etc.  The  people  living  in  that  area  would  con- 
sider this  plan  a  god-send,  but  the  Imperi- 
alistic dictators  in  the  Kremlin  would  con- 
sider it  a  calamity  for  them,  but  would  not 
dare  oppose  this  openly. 

3.  The  Soviet  constitution  guarantees  Ub- 
erty  of  conscience,  but  only  Jews  are  still  per- 
secuted, because  of  their  religion.  Further- 
more, people  persecuted  for  religious  reasons 
In  the  past  In  every  country  on  earth,  hsn 
been  free  to  leave.  This  is  not  the  case  wiUi 
the  imperialists  in  the  Kremlin.  They  will 
permit  no  one  to  leave.  We  should  protert 
vigorously  the  cold  pogroms  of  today,  in  the 
same  manner  that  presidents  Arthur.  Cleve- 
land. Harrison,  McKlnley.  Theodore  Rooee- 
velt,  Taft,  and  Wilson  protested  the  but 
txjgroms  of  the  Czars. 

Some  of  our  problems  In  combating  the 
Immoral  Imperialists  in  the  Kremlin  has  been 
apathy,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  thej 
are  doing  around  the  world.  They  are  ei- 
ponents  of  the  "wedge-technique."  and  the 
••divlde-and-rule"  system,  which  they  call 
"the-balance-of-power,"  or  "support-of-tbe- 
weaker"  of  two  antagonists.  Many  of  then 
antagonistic  situations  have  been  their  own 
creation.  They  want  two  of  Germany,  ChlWj 
Viet  Nam  and  Korea.  They  want  disputes  m 
friction  to  continue  in  North  and  Sontt 
America.  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  w 
Caribbean,  and  Oceania. 

To  overcome  the  enemies  of  peace  and  !«♦• 
dom  a  contemporary  Moses  would  give  ■ 
these  ten  commandments. 
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1.  Give  strengfth  to  America  by  accepting 
your  responsibilities  and  prlvUeges,  whether 
It  be  Jury  duty,  military  duty,  or  voting. 

3.  Be  healthy  and  alert.  Overcome  the 
-wedge- technique." 

3.  Be  strong  for  education. 

4.  Support  freedom  from  corruption. 

5.  Support  freedom  from  crime. 

6.  Support  freedom  from  want. 

7.  Support   freedom   of   communication. 

8.  Suppct  freedom  of  conscience.  Remem- 
ber that  If  there  is  no  religious  freedom  for 
one,  there  Is  no  religious  liberty  for  all. 
Overcome  prejudice  no  matter  how  dlfflctilt. 

9.  Support  absolute  Justice  for  all  inter- 
nally (In  the  U.SA.) . 

10.  Support  absolute  Justice  for  all  exter- 
nally (In  our  dealings  with  other  countries) . 

Respice — look  back  in  history,  and  learn 
from  It. 

Asplce — behold  the  historic  facts  txnfold- 
Ing  In  the  space  and  nuclear  age. 

Prosplce — look  forward,  remembering  that 
the  heresies  of  yesterday  are  the  facts  today, 
and  that  some  of  them  will  be  the  sc^>hls- 
tiiei  ot  tomorrow,  and  the  superstitions  of 
the  day  there&ft». 

Will  the  immoral  imperialists  in  the 
Kronlln  be  Hitler's  heirs? 

will  they  be  permitted  to  continue  in 
their  Immoral,  sinful,  criminal,  and  illegal 
behsTlor? 

The  quickest  way  to  prevent  them  from 
aeoooipllBhlng  their  despicable  alms  is  to 
csiry  out  the  program  outlined  above.  If 
we  are  alert  and  determined,  all  that  la  nec- 
eeeary  Is  that  we  will  It.  If  the  world  Is  to 
have  Peace  and  Preodom,  we  must  stop  them 
en  their  evil  path. 
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UAW  Execative  Board  Urge*  Direct  Nego- 
tiation by  Mideast  Nations — Asks  U.N. 
Economic  Drire  To  Aid  Region 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
rtatement  was  adc^ted,  unanimously  by 
the  UAW  international  executive  board 
tt  its  quarterly  meeting  in  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Canadia,  on  Jvme  16,  1967: 
WW  KiaJUTivi  BoAkD  Ubois  I>irtct  Neoo- 

HATiON   BT   Mideast   Nations.    Asks    UJf 

MONOMic  Drivk  To  Aid  Region 

In  the  tragic  area  of  the  Middle  East  the 
jnn»  are  now  silenced  and  a  precarious  cease 
w»  U  In  effect.  If  hostilities  are  not  to  recur, 
thewmust  be  a  frank  facing  up  to  the  under- 
'rng  »nd  unresolved  problems  and  of  the 
»»rt  realiues  which  now  exist  in  the  region, 
was  concerted  and  determined  effort  must 
"made  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  these 

Vllme  the  major  responsibility  for  dealing 

aM  ^f*T  '""*^  ^^^^  ^^*»  "»e  Arab  states 
ttd  11th  Israel,  the  world  powers  and  other 
dZu  ^'•^'^  Obligation  to  help  create  a 
«aat«  Of  trust  and  cooperation  Ui  the 
«»wi,  without  Which  there  can  be  no  sub- 
»f»»l  progress  toward  a  lasting  peace. 
.J^many  years  there  has  been  a  drumbeat 
Z^^  *'*'»  ^e^era  and  nations  inflam- 
^«PJ«Jons  by  a  call  for  a  "holy  war  to 
Sf^n?  J«rael  and  the  Jews."  For  20  years 
WtaJr  f^^f™**  *°'*  irrational  passion  of 
St^  iifS5 '**'^^"  *^a'e  inflamed  relations 
»•  Iflddle  East.  These  leaders  have  re- 
lUtlAt^'*^'^^  the  existence  of  Israel  and 
PeodSt  n!^  *  "  '  sovereign  and  Inde- 
"«««*  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the  com- 


munity of  nations.  Instead  of  accepting 
Israel  In  a  spirit  of  coo{)eratlon  and  coexist- 
ence, these  Arab  leaders  have  continued  their 
propaganda  of  a  holy  war  directed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel.  The  present 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  U  the  product  of 
this  reckless  and  indefensible  attitude  and 
triggered  the  unprovoked  action  demanded 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  the  with- 
drawal of  UJf.  forces  from  the  Gaza  strip 
and  the  Straits  of  "Hran  and  the  closing  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  to  Israeli  ships. 

These  acUons  followed  by  the  full  moblll- 
zatlcn  of  Arab  military  forces  surrounding 
the  border  of  Israel  and  the  open  threats  by 
Arab  leaders  to  wage  a  holy  war  of  annihila- 
tion against  Israel  and  Its  people  constituted, 
by  any  rational  standard,  sm  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  certainly  does  not  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  or  coexistence  for  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Arab  naUons  to  further  in- 
flame these  passions  by  making  deUberately 
wild  and  malicious  charges  which  seek  to 
equate  Israel's  defense  against  these  calcu- 
lated efforts  to  annihilate  her  with  the  brutal 
mlUtary  aggression  of  the  HlUer  regime.  What 
is  needed  is  reason,  not  recrimination. 

As  Is  always  the  case  in  war,  it  has  many 
innocent  victims.  Thousands  of  civilians  have 
been  injiu^d  and  many  more  have  been  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  and  sweU  the  al- 
ready large  numbers  of  displaced  refugees. 
It  is  of  the  highest  priority  that  the  United 
Nations,  through  its  appropriate  agency  and 
backed  by  full  support  of  the  UN  members, 
move  with  all  speed  and  compassion  to  pro- 
vide adequate  emergency  care  for  the  in- 
jured and  aid  the  homeless.  In  addition,  the 
UN  should  call  upon  Israel  and  each  of  her 
Arab  neighbors  to  enter  into  direct  negoUa- 
tlons  in  an  effort  to  settle  not  only  the  basic 
Issues  In  conflict  but  also  to  find  a  Jtist. 
equitable  and  compassionate  resettlement  of 
the  thousands  of  refugees. 

There  can  be  no  basis  for  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  without  a  firm 
and  open  acceptance  by  aU  of  the  right  of 
each  naOon  and  its  people  to  exist  Basic 
to  this  fundamental  and  elemental  principle 
Is  the  right  of  each  naUon  to  free  and  inno- 
cent access  to  and  passage  through  interna- 
tional waterways  essential  to  world  com- 
merce and  national  survival.  This  speclflcaUy 
includes  access  and  passage  through  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  right  of  a  people  not  to  be  strangu- 
lated Is  not  a  negotiable  matter.  It  must  be 
an  tincontested  right  tinderscored  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  community  of  world  nations 
The  world  anxiously  awaits  an  extension 
of  the  current  precarious  cease  fire  into  a 
negotiated  and  durable  peace  treaty  among 
the  nations  of  the  KDddle  East.  If  this  hope 
is  to  be  achieved.  It  mtist  be  anchored  In 
agreements  dlrecOy  entered  Into  through 
vtduntary  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
each  of  her  Arab  nelghlxjrs.  Tempting  as  it 
may  be  to  certain  world  powers,  history 
none-the-less.  tragically  reveals  that  the 
terms  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be 
Imposed  from  without. 

It  is  also  equaUy  clear  that  *  return  to 
past  formulas  on  the  terms  of  the  1949  or 
1956  settlements  which  have  demonstrated 
their  own  weakness  and  unworkalSuity  and 
flnally  ended  In  hostilities  is  not  the  answer. 
Such  difficult  Issues  which  Involve  questions 
of  national  security,  boimdaries  and  borders, 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  other  matters 
can  beet  be  setUed  through  direct  negotia- 
tions. In  such  direct  confrontation  there  can 
evolve  a  realization  that  each  has  more  In 
common  than  in  conflict. 

To  achieve  this  will  require  a  turn  away 
from  an  ever  escalating  and  devaetaUng 
arms  race,  which  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  major  powers,  and  a  turn  toward  a  com- 
mon effort  to  develop  the  vast  economic  and 
social  resources  of  the  entire  region  and  its 
people.  The  desert  thirsts  for  water  which 
can  make  it  bloom.  Parched  and  rocky  hill- 


sides  can  become  lush  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Disease  and  UUteracy,  which  have 
been  the  historic  legacy  of  vast  areas  of  the 
Middle  East,  can  be  eliminated.  It  is  toward 
these  tasks  of  economic  development  and  a 
common  effort  to  raise  living  standards  that 
each  nation  in  the  region  shotild  devote  Its 
energies  and  resources. 

The  war  has  disrupted  and  seriously 
threatens  tjie  economies  of  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  If  chaos  and  po- 
litical instability  are  to  be  avoided,  sub- 
stantial external  economic  assistance  must 
be  mobilized  and  diverted  to  the  region.  The 
United  Nations,  rather  than  become  em- 
hroUed  In  fruitless  recrlmlnaUons  which 
ct>n  only  further  inflame  passions  in  the 
arek  and  fiuther  divide  people  and  nations 
should  concentrate  its  energies  and  efforts 
on  the  creaUon  of  a  special  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Development  Authority  for  the 
Middle  East  to  spearhead  the  urgent  tasks 
confronting  the  people  of  the  entire  region 
Such  rewarding  peaceful  efforts  shoiUd  com- 
mand the  generous  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  all  nations. 

The  need  is  for  a  sustained  period  of  calm 
and  serious  and  direct  negotiations  pointed 
toward  a  settlement  of  major  Issues  and  re- 
gional economic  cooperation  to  stimulate 
growth  and  a  drive  toward  improved  health 
education  and  higher  living  standards. 

This  region,  which  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  civilized 
man.  can  and  must  find  ita  way  to  contrib- 
ute equally  to  man's  search  for  peace  and 
Justice. 


Quad-City  Marine  Corps  Reservists  Win 
National  Rifle  Championship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  rtiiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
as  we  dislike  sending  our  young  men  to 
the  battlefield,  we  have  done  so  four 
times  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us 
now  living.  So  long  as  our  citizen  armies 
are  expected  to  do  a  soldier's  Job  with  a 
soldier's  skiU.  there  is  a  definite  need  for 
markmanshlp  training  and  excellence. 

This  is  the  philosophy.  In  part,  of  our 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  program— and  a 
necessary  one.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  that  can  be  made  by  this 
branch  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is  to  de- 
velop this  skill  of  our  young  men  so  that 
they  will  be  prepared  and  ready  to  as- 
sume the  responsibilities,  U  need  be,  of 
our  citizen  armies. 

Such  is  the  example  of  four  members 
of  the^Mamle  Corps  Reserve  unit  In  my 
hometown  of  Moline,  ru.  These  young 
men  have  become  the  championship  rifle 
team  in  the  entire  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
by  winning  the  national  matches  at 
Quantlco,  Va.,  recently. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the 
rifle  team  of  the  local  Reserve  unit 
has  won  the  9th  Marine  Corps  District 
Championship— Midwestern  States— 
and  barely  missed  capturing  the  nation- 
al championships  last  year  as  well. 

My  congratulations  to  S.  Sgt  Lowell 
Delp.  Sgt.  Dan  Ritter,  Cpl.  Tom  Rltter 
and  Cpl.  Leslie  Koberg  for  their  proveri 
skill  and  outstanding  performance  I 
commend  the  attenUon  of  the  Congress 
to  this  fine  achievement. 
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Wright's    Wrong    Pleases 
AnericaB  Crowd 


Anti- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursdap,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial of  the  left  of  center  Evening  Star 
has  taken  Judge  J.  "Smelly"  Wright  to 
task  over  his  revolutionary  attack 
against  education  In  favor  of  race- 
mixing. 

To  the  Judge,  forced  mixing  of  the 
races  is  far  more  important  than  educa- 
tion. According  to  his  wishes,  if  they  do 
not  mix,  leave  them  equally  illiterate. 
The  problem  Is  that  only  10  percent  of 
the  District's  schoolchildren  are  white 
and  the  Judge  does  not  have  enough  to 
spread  around.  Perhaps  he  can  compel 
some  of  his  libertine  friends,  fellow 
travelers,  and  colleagues  to  offer  up  their 
children  from  the  "ghettos"  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  as  socialistic  pawns  to 
participate  tn  his  controversial  experi- 
ment. 

What  a  mess.  Judge  Wright  is  a  most 
likable  Intellectual,  a  learned  man  of 
the  law.  but  he  Just  refuses  to  take  sec- 
ond place  with  the  Warren  Court.  He, 
too,  wants  to  be  remembersd  in  history — 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  he  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  Judge's  children?  Well,  his  son  is 
different — he  is  of  royal  stock  and  tucked 
safely  away  from  Dad's  experiment,  at- 
tending a  good  private  school  in  Con- 
necticut. Now  the  Judge  wants  his  de- 
cision made  the  law  of  the  land — not 
by  an  act  of  Congress  or  any  elected  body 
representing  the  American  people,  but  by 
his  policymaking  ideal.  Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  editorial  of 
the  Evening  Star  followed  by  recent  re- 
leases from  the  Washington  Post: 
[Prom  tlie  Washington  Evening  Star, 
June  21,  19671 
Wright's  Wkong  Wat 

Near  th«  end  ct  his  blistering  attack  on 
tbe  District  school  system,  Jvulge  J.  Bkelly 
Wright  observed  tliat  the  prelerable  place  to 
seek  a  better  balance  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  Washington  schools  would  be  In 
some  "political  arena"  other  than  the  courts. 
It  Is  a  great  pity  th«t  the  Judge  gave  this 
sensible  thoiight  only  passing  attention. 

His  decision  arrives,  Ironically,  almost  on 
the  eve  of  the  completion  of  the  $240,000 
Passow  study.  This  year-long  Investigation, 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  education  exper- 
tise, not  soclo-legal  theory,  is  evolving  practi- 
cal new  ways  to  cope  with  precisely  thoce 
school  conditions,  found  In  the  midst  of  de 
facto  segregation  and  soclo-econcwilc  dep- 
rivation, which  Judge  Wright  now  has  ruled 
to  be  unconstitutional.  The  preliminary  pro- 
posals of  the  Passow  group  seem  to  us 
thoroughly  encouraging.  Prom  all  accounts, 
the  District  school  bocuxl  Is  delighted.  Had 
Judge  Wright  exercised  more  restraint,  In 
his  own  role.  It  Is  possible  that  he  might 
have  abetted  the  healthy  community  effort 
already  begun. 

Restraint,  however,  is  not  Wright's  style — 
on  this  subject,  at  least.  Having  espreased 
his  revolutionary  views  as  to  wh&t  Is  legally 
wrong  with  the  District  acbocd  system,  the 
Judge  {M'oceeded  to  appoint  himself  the  sole 


arbiter  of  what  la  educationally  as  well  as 
legally  right. 

Thus,  the  track  system  "simply  must  be 
abolished" — ^wlth  no  encouragement  for  any 
type  of  alternative  ability  grouping  In  our 
schools,  although  total  abolition  would  surely 
lead  to  total  chaos.  A  "substantial"  Integra- 
tion of  the  District  faculty,  ordained  the 
Judge,  Is  to  begin  In  September — and  never 
mind  how  many  of  the  23  percent  of  District 
tefichers  who  happen  to  be  white  are  still 
left,  when  that  job  Is  finished,  to  Integrate. 
A  further  erosion  of  the  sound  concept  of 
neighborhood  schools,  through  new  means 
of  pupil  asajgnment,  is  likewise  to  begin  In 
the  fall. 

We  will  be  commenting  further  on  the 
Impact  of  these  and  other  provisions  of  the 
decision  in  the  days  ahead. 

One  thing  which  seems  to  us  perfectly 
clear  at  the  outset,  however.  Is  that  Judge 
Wright's  ruling  should  be  speedily  appealed. 
If  his  xmprecedented  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  stand  up.  Its  validity 
should  be  established,  and  Its  Impact  clari- 
fied, as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
school  districts  not  only  In  Washington,  but- 
everywhere.  Judge  Wright's  strictures  as  to 
the  weight  which  schools  must  give  "eco- 
nomic segregation"  Introduce  a  far-reaching 
new  line  of  legal  thought.  As  to  de  facto 
racial  segregation  it  Is  conceivable,  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  may  have  been  looking  beyond 
the  District  of  Columbia.  For  any  effort  to 
achieve  Integration  In  meaningful  terms 
through  the  schools  In  Washington  today  Is 
simply  farcical.  Dr.  A.  Harry  Passow  summed 
It  up  very  well  by  saying  that  to  try  to  inte- 
grate a  school  population  already  93  percent 
Negro,  by  busing  or  any  other  method,  would 
amount  to   token  Integration  at   Its  worst. 

Let  us  restate  o\tr  own  position.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  most  extraordinary  efforts 
axe  required  to  upgrade  schools  tn  poor 
neighborhoods.  This  means  allocating  to  the 
worst  schools  specialized  services  of  all  kinds, 
and  spending  on  them  far  more  money  than 
Is  spent  in  affluent  neighborhoods.  It  means 
atracting  to  those  schools  the  best  possible 
teachers.  But  it  also  means  attracting  them 
on  the  basis  of  such  positive  Incentives  as 
extra  pay — end  the  assurance  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  Innovation.  It  means  attacking  the 
problem  where  It  Is — not  following  Wright's 
wlll-o-the-wtsp  theories  of  educational 
equality,  which  could  well  lead,  under  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  District,  to  nothing 
more  than  an  equality  of  mediocrity. 

Judge  Wright's  decision.  In  all  Its  In- 
terminable, demagogic  splendor,  comes  as  no 
great  surprise.  The  judge  had  personally 
dedicated  himself,  on  the  record,  to  the  con- 
cept of  court  Inteventlon  In  situations  of  de 
facto  school  segregation  long  before  he  heard 
this  case.  The  District  government  should. 
by  all  means,  seek  a  Judicial  review  of  his  re- 
markable line  of  reasoning. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Busing  Is  No  Answdi  in   the  Distkict  of 

Columbia.  Passow  Sats — Schools     Studt 

Chief  Cites  Racial  Ratio.  Also  Disptma 

Finding  on  Spending 

(By  Ernest  Holsendolph) 

To  try  to  Integrate  the  District's  schools  by 
busing  or  any  other  method  when  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  white  would  be 
token  Integration  at  its  worst,  Dr.  A.  Harry 
Passow  told  a  press  conference  yesterday. 

He  spKJke  two  hours  after  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  released  his  decision  Indicting  "de 
facto"  segregation  in  the  public  schools  here. 

Reporting  his  findings  in  detail  for  the  first 
time  since  the  $240,000  Columbia  Teachers 
College  study  began  a  year  ago,  Passow  also 
took  Issue  with  findings  In  the  Hobeon  case 
that  ttie  District  consistently  sp)ends  less  per 
pupil  to  educate  Negroes  than  whites. 

Racial  Integration  of  schools  is  Important, 
but  quality  education  can  be  achieved  with- 
out It  In  the  District  through  proper  instruc- 


tlonal   materials,   specially  trained   teacheia 
and  cultural  enrichment,  he  said. 

backs  end  or  tracks 

Passow  concurred  with  the  court  opinion 
In  Hobeon  vs.  Hansen  that  the  track  system 
should  be  abolished,  to  be  replaced  by  flex- 
Ible  grouping  which  would  make  teaching 
easier  and  more  effective. 

"Yoimg  children  should  not  be  grouped 
until  we  have  found  some  substantial  basli 
for  it."  Passow  said.  He  urged  that  during  the 
early  years  stronger  efforts  be  made  to  Iden- 
tify retarded  boys  and  girls  and  children  with 
physical  defects  so  they  may  be  provided 
special  education. 

Passow  urged  that  a  research  unit  on  new 
buildings  be  established  In  an  effort  to  design 
structures  particularly  for  young  children. 

He  denied  the  assertion  In  the  Hobson  caw 
that  there  Is  a  pattern  of  socio-economic  dis- 
crimination in  educational  expenditures  in 
District  schools. 

"I^X>BLT    EQtnPPEO" 

"We  foimd  that  schools,  some  In  poor  aress 
and  others  In  middle-class  neighborhoods, 
were  i>oorly  equipped."  he  said. 

Passow  urged  that  there  be  a  staff  develop- 
ment center  for  more  In-servlce  training  tar 
teachers  to  equip  them  to  ser%e  inner-dty 
schools. 

He  reiterated  recommendations  made 
earlier  that  the  paresent  Heed  Start  program 
for  650  children  be  expanded  to  Includs 
14,000  youngsters  aged  3  and  4  as  part  of  tbt 
regular  school  enrollment. 

Passow  noted  Dr.  John  Fischer,  president 
of  Teachers  College,  heads  a  special  task 
force  which  will  report  on  long-range  policy 
on  racial  Integration,  presumably  on  t 
metropolitan  basis  as  recommended  in  the 
Hobson  case. 

In  a  paper  written  for  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Oommlssion's  report.  "Racial  Isolation  in 
the  Public  Schools."  Fischer  discussed  » 
metropolitan  school  park  system,  with  school 
parks  arranged  in  a  ring  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  city.  The  educational  parks  would 
draw  Negro  children  from  the  Inner  city  and 
white  youngsters  from  adjoining  suburbs. 

Elsewhere  la  the  report,  Fischer  wrote  that 
attempts  to  desegregate  schools  often  end 
In  rcsegregatlon.  but  he  concluded: 

"The  discouraging  sense  that  desegrega- 
tion won't  work  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  ghetto  child's  only  hOF>e  lies  in  improv- 
ing his  segregated  school.  For  the  immedlats 
future  this  may.  Indeed,  be  the  only  course 
open  in  some  situations.  But  for  the  loo( 
run.  neither  school  management  nor  p^bUe 
policy  ctui  be  based  on  any  assumptions  so 
completely  contrary  to  the  principles  of  an 
open  society." 

District  of  Columbia  School  RtrLiKo  Beca« 
IN  Boston 
(By  John  Mathews) 

Louise  Day  Hicks,  the  Boston  school  com- 
mittee chairman  who  has  warred  with  cl»tt 
rights  groups  over  de  facto  segregation,  to 
directly  responsible  for  the  Hobson  vs.  Han- 
sen court  case  which  was  decided  in  tht 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday. 

Pat  Saltonstall  of  the  Boston  Saltonstslk 
(first  cousin  once  removed  of  former  Sen. 
lieverett  Saltonstall).  upper  Northwest 
mother  of  three  boys.  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization official,  former  newsp.iper  reporter, 
friend  of  Julius  Hobson  and  supporter  of  Ua 
militant  ACT  organization  put  it  this  way: 

"In  December,  1965.  I  was  nursing  my 
mother  at  her  (Beacon  Hill)  home  and  read- 
ing in  the  papers  about  Louise  Day  Hicks  who 
had  t)een  re-elected.  She  (Mrs.  Hicks)  « 
saying  what's  wrong  with  black  schools  U  tM 
black  chUd.  She  kept  harping  on  wh« 
amounted  to  economic  differences— the  W 
came  from  poor  families,  their  parents  were 
unemployed  .  .  ." 

Miss    Salstonstall,    who   uses   her  insld«> 


gsoM  since  her  divorce  from  a  Miami  lawyo'. 
nld  dvll  rights  groups  were  coimterlng  Mrs. 
Hlcto,  saying  Negro  de  facto  segregated 
ichooU  were  inferior  because  thev  were  over- 
o^ovded.  books  and  equipment  were  deficient 
snd  teachers  were  less  qualified. 

suggested    a    ST7IT 

"So.  I  thought  this  kind  of  discrimination 
ns  u  unjust  as  discrimination  according  to 
blackness,"  Miss  Saltonstall  said  during  a 
jteeat  interview  in  the  parlcM-  of  her  com- 
fortable Ellngle  Street  home,  near  Foxhall 
Boad.  T  telephoned  Julius  from  Boston  and 
told  him  we  should  bring  a  suit  on  the  basis 
(rf  economic  differential  treatment." 

At  the  time,  the  Negro  conununity  In  Wash- 
ington had  been  seething  over  schools  for 
most  of  1965.  In  June,  Dorothy  L.  Johnson, 
t  white  administrator,  was  named  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  to  replace  a  Negro,  pro- 
ducing an  angry  reaction  from  a  wide  range 
of  Negro  leaders. 

In  late  June,  Mordecal  L.  Johnson,  a  prime 
antagonist  of  School  Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen 
was  not  reappointed  by  District  Court  Judges 
to  the  schcKd  board.  In  July,  Hobson  and  two 
supporters  sat-ln  at  the  school  board. 

And  In  October,  partly  at  the  behest  of 
Hobson,  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  named 
a  subccnmUttee  of  his  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  began  an  investigation 
of  District  schools,  leading  to  a  highly  critical 
report  some  months  later. 

ACTB>   QUICKLT 

Hobson  and  Miss  Saltonstall  moved  fast. 

"I  wanted  a  black  lawyer  In  this  case," 
HotMon  recalled,  but  a  talk  before  a  Negro 
fraternity,  with  many  lawyers  present,  proved 
unproductive.  "Some  said  it  was  sUly,  you 
couldnt  make  a  case,"  he  said.  "And,  I  re- 
member one  guy  said  he  didn't  want  to  get 
tied  up  in  such  a  case — "I  got  to  live  In  this 
town,'  he  told  me." 

Hobson  turned  to  William  L.  Hlggs,  an  exile 
from  hla  home  state  of  Mississippi,  former 
counsel  for  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Demo- 
cratic party,  lawyer  for  the  local  Student 
Konvlolent  Coordinating  Committee's  Jan- 
uary, 1966  boycott  of  D.C.  Transit,  and  at  31 
a  senior  citizen  of  the  New  Left  student 
movement. 

"Ole  \lisB"  Class  of  '55  graduate,  tutor  in 
algebra  and  English  at  Jamee  H.  Meredith, 
who  integrated  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
Eggs  went  up  to  Cambridge  and  his  second 
alma  mater.  Harvard  Law  SchooJ  (Class  of 
'M).  With  advice  from  some  prominent  law 
■laxxd  professors  and  aid  of  senior  students. 
Hlggg  drafted  the  fii«t  complaint. 

Hlggs  could  not  try  the  case,  since  his 
disbarment  in  1963  In  Mississippi,  the  result 
of  what  he  calls  a  "tnunpod  up"  morals 
Obarge  for  which  he  was  tried  In  absentia. 
The  charge  followed  a  long  succession  of 
dvU  rights  acUvlty  for  which  Hlggs  In  1963 
«ooived  the  national  Lasker  Award  from  the 
American  OvU  Liberties  Union. 

Hlggs  brought  In  William  M.  Kimstler. 
prominent  civU  rights  and  dvU  Ul>ertiee 
lawyer,  to  help  prepare  and  try  the  case. 

Later.  Herbert  O.  Rdd.  a  Howard  Unl- 
^wslty  law  professor,  teaching  in  Puerto 
wco  when  the  court  suit  was  being  formu- 
lated. Joined  the  case  as  a  oocounsel.  Jerry 
u.  Anker,  a  local  lawyer,  who  is  white,  also 
Participated. 

DRAW    ON    CORE-ADA     PAPER 

The  initial  complaint  drew  heavUy  on  a 
jMreh,  1964  CORE-ADA  paper,  oo-authored 
i^  Hobson  and  John  A.  Sessions,  now  a  Dts- 
mct  Board  of  Educatl<Mi  member  and  a  party 

to  the  suit. 

The  CORE-ADA  paper  charged  "dlfferen- 
nai  treatment  of  studente  In  the  schood  sye- 
^,K^  on  the  economic  levvl  of  tti* 
°«ghbarhood,-  showed  Infertc*  suppUee  of 
?^  and  equipment  and  more  temporary 
^wcnere  and  greater  overcrowding  in  pce- 
2°^i^"y  Negro  school..  The  ^per  luso 
■wo  the  track  system  "Btlgmattaee  the  »tu- 


dente  and  almoet  wrltee  Miem  off  ^  aoa- 
demlcally  Uxt  from  the  beginning." 

When  KobBon  eaw  the  Initial  draft  ot  the 
octnplalnt,  be  was  furious.  But  he  eventually 
calmed  down. 

"I  wanted  to  push  economic  discrimina- 
tion. I  wanted  to  see  a  new  body  of  law  cre- 
ated, but  the  lawyers  told  me  you  had  to  uee 
the  language  of  prior  oases,  the  language  of 
race.  In  Washington,  It  happens  that  race 
and  pwverty  are  congruent — the  poor  are 
mostly  Mack.  And.  the  case  makes  the  dou- 
ble point  all  the  way  through." 

A    MARXIST    SOCIALIST 

Hobson.  who  declares  himself  a  "Marxist- 
socialist,  but  not  a  Communist."  reconciled 
himself  to  the  Indirect  economic  thrust  of 
the  case,  and  he  and  Pat  Saltonstall  extended 
their  credit  to  borrow  some  $6,000  (which  la 
gradually  being  repaid  through  contribu- 
tions to  the  suit)  to  get  the  case  underway. 
Negro  businessman  Billy  Simpson  also  con- 
tributed early  financial  aid  to  the  suit,  Hob- 
son said. 

The  plaintiffs  on  the  initial  complaint  in- 
cluded Hobson,  his  son  Julius  Jr.,  whom 
Hobson  had  tried  to  enroll  at  a  segregated 
white  school  In  1953.  and  his  daughter,  Jean 
Marie,  who  was  taken  out  of  Amldon  School 
and  placed  In  a  private  school  because  her 
father  thought  her  track  placement  was 
harmful. 

Other  plaintiffs  Included  three  fathers, 
three  mothers,  all  ACT  members,  and  eight 
children. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs.  WlUle  Davis  Jr.,  a 
supervisor  of  parking  meter  collections  for 
the  District  government:,  recalled  recently 
that  he  had  moved  twice  within  Washington 
to  find  better  schools  for  his  three  children. 

"Ronald's  class  had  4th,  Sth  and  6th  grad- 
ers in  one  classroom  at  Noyes,  Just  like  it 
used  to  be  when  I  went  to  school  in  Louisi- 
ana," Davis  said.  "Reginald  was  in  a  basic 
class  where  the  teacher  was  absent  every 
other  day  and  he  came  to  think  she  was  a 
substitute." 

Davis  moved  from  the  District  to  Glen- 
arden  Woods,  Md..  where  hla  children  attend 
a  predominantly  Negro  school.  "Tou  know, 
when  It  rains  and  snows,  we  cant  keep  those 
kids  home  from  school  now,"  I>avis  said.  "In 
the  city  they  would  look  for  excuses  to  stay 
home." 

SUIT    NAMED    JTTDGES 

On  Jan.  18.  1966.  Hlggs  filed  the  complaint 
suing  the  District  school  board,  school  ad- 
ministrators, the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners and  In  an  ingenious  thrust,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  Judges. 

Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  named  Appeals  Judge  J. 
SkeUy  Wright  to  hear  the  de  facto  segrega- 
tion aspect  of  the  case  and  a  three-Judge 
panel  to  consider  the  charge  of  the  imcon- 
stltutional    appointment    process. 

In  February,  the  three-Judge  panel,  with 
Wright  dissenting,  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  District  Coiut  Judges  naming  of 
school  board  members. 

In  May,  the  plaintiffs  stiffered  another  set- 
back when  Judge  Wright  denied  an  injimc- 
tlon  asked  to  halt  the  Passow  study  of  the 
schools,  which  the  plaintiffs  said  was  a  de- 
vice to  blunt  the  court  case.  Ironically,  the 
study,  released  In  preliminary  form  this 
week,  makee  many  of  the  same  ptolnte  of 
Judge  Wright's  decision. 

So  far.  It  has  cost  about  $13,000  to  finance 
the  case,  Pat  Saltonstall,  unofficial  treasurer 
for  the  plaintiffs,  said. 

MANT  ANONYMOUS 

Most  Of  the  oontrtbutors  prefer  anonym- 
ity, Hobeon  said,  adding  that  If  he  oould  dis- 
close the  names  ot  two  donors  "you'd  fall 
OTit  of  thAt  cbalr."  None  of  the  established 
dvll  rlgjitB  organizations  has  contributed  to 
the  suit. 

Among  oontributon  willing  to  be  Identt- 
fled  are  the  nattomO  body  of  the  United 
Oburoh    o*    Christ,    13,000;    Rt.    Rev.    Paul 


Moore.  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Washington 
Episoc^ieJ  Diocese,  $500;  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  APTr-CIO,  $600;  Bishop 
Smallwood  B.  WUllams,  Bible  Way  Chtirch. 
$100;  a  fund-raising  party  at  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Phillip  R.  Newell.  Jr.  of  New  Tork  Ave- 
nue Presbyterian  Church,  $900.  and  a  forum 
on  the  case  at  Temple  Sinai,  orgsmized  by 
the  Rev.  Channlng  E.  Philllpe  of  Lincoln 
Temple,  $900. 

A  KICK  POINT 

For  Pat  Saltonstall  the  case  was  a  high 
pwint  in  her  progression  from  a  disinterested 
observer  of  social  Issues  as  a  society  colum- 
nist to  a  militant  activist. 

The  starting  point  was  in  1964  when  out  of 
curioelty  she  attended  the  signing  or  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act.  F\>rmer  Florida  Gov.  Leroy 
Collins  asked  her  to  Join  the  Oommunlty  Re- 
lations Service  set  up  under  the  act. 

She  worked  for  the  office  a  year,  traveling 
about  the  country  and  getting  Immersed  In 
the  clvU  rights  struggle,  both  In  the  South 
and  In  Washington.  She  la  now  the  local  an- 
tijwverty  agency's  director  of  volunteer 
servlcee,  an  $11,660  poet. 


Walter  Denbener,  the  Vaniihing 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

07    MINlfKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
grew  and  prospered  because  of  the  per- 
sonal Industry  and  devotion  to  principle 
exhibited  by  individuals  across  our  vast 
land.  One  of  those  individuals  is  Walter 
Henry  Deubener,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  last  Sunday  when  an 
article  by  Gareth  Hiebert  appeared  in 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  I  commend 
the  article  and  its  pertinent  comments 
on  Walter  Deubener  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Walter  Deubener  Has  Woru>  on  a  String 
(By  Gareth  Hiebert) 

Watching  Walter  Henry  Deubener  whip- 
ping his  wiry,  83-year-old  frame  down  Fourth 
St..  a  friend  remarked : 

"There  goes  the  vanishing  American!" 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  statement 
Is  that  Walter  Deubener  Is  far  from  vanish- 
ing. 

But  in  the  connotation  meant  by  the 
phrase,  the  bystander  Is  perfectly  correct. 

He  was  observing,  as  those  on  dty  streets 
do.  the  receding  figure  of  an  amassing  per- 
sonality. Walter's  achievements  have 
matched  his  determination;  his  spontaneous 
charity  has  touched  millions  of  people  and 
that  Inventive  genius  has  done  more  to  bring 
the  cornucopia  of  plenty  to  American  homes 
than  the  automobile  or  any  electronic  com- 
puter you  care  to  name. 

There  is  an  Horatio  Alger  flavor  about  him. 
A  wry  sense  of  humor  tempers  his  obsession 
that  fiscal  nUnatlon  will  turn  America  Into 
an  economic  desert  before  the  Communists 
dolt. 

Walter  belongs  to  that  fraternity  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  reign  who  beUeved  that  a  man  la 
entitled  to  keep  what  he  earns  and  work  for 
what  he  gets.  Quaint  as  the  notion  may  seem 
In  1967. 

The  abomination  of  our  century,  he  feels, 
was  the  passage  of  the  inivvn^  tax  amend- 
ment and  resulting  "dole"  systems  have  be- 
come, in  his  mind,  sinful. 


A  3200 
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Uncle  Sam.  In  Walter's  lexicon.  Is  the 
biggest  plckjjoclcet  In  history. 

He  has  a  fettsb  about  physical  culture. 
This  account*  for  his  frequent  Invitation  to 
those  he  meets  along  the  streets  to  Join  him 
for  a  steam  bath  and  salt  rubdown,  followed 
by  a  swtm  In  the  Athletic  club  pool. 

Walter's  compassion  is  boundless  for  peo- 
ple, birds,  animals,  Indians  and  the  younger 
generation  which  will  have  to  Inherit  the 
mess  of  Its  elders. 

His  pockets  are  filled  with  everything  from 
candles  and  straight-edge  razor  letter  open- 
ers to  vials  of  perfume,  and  occasiooaUy 
small  change — which  be  hands  out  as  be 
goes  like  a  perpetual  "Saint  on  34th  Street!" 
This  ha«  earned  him  the  tttle  of  "Good 
Humor  Uan!" 

Walter  abhors  two  things:  clgarets  and 
alcohol. 

He  has  been  known  to  remove  clgarets  and 
dgara  from  the  open  moutha  of  biisineasmen 
and  executlvea  along  hia  route  and  applaud 
those  who  abstain  by  sending  them  mocale- 
booetlng  letters,  supplemented  by  cash. 

On  his  letterheads  and  at  ttie  entrance  to 
hia  "Walden"  on  Lake  George,  he  has  posted 
his  motto: 

"No  Stlnkweed  ...  No  Firewater!" 
Among  the  handful  of  personalities  In  the 
city's  tapyestry,  who  weave  the  most  vivid  color 
In  the  80  to  100  age  group,  Walter  takes  his 
place  alongside  such  contenders  as  Joe  Supor- 
nlck,  85-year-old  lire  adjxister  philosopher 
and  good  deed-doer,  Joeeph  (Old  St.  Paul) 
Shlely  Sr.,  the  cement  and  gravel  king,  and 
Louis  VUlaume  Sr.,  last  of  the  fighting 
Frenchmen. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  two  or  three  of 
them  salting  each  other  down  In  the  fog  of 
the  Athletic  club  steamroom. 

While    each    owes    hii    present   vigor   and 
stamina,  albeit  financial  acument  to  a  variety 
of   causes,   Walter  Deubener   can  claim  the 
most  eccentric  begliuiings  of  them  all. 
A  piece  of  string ! 

With  It,  he  and  his  wife,  Lydla,  Invented 
the  modem  shopping  bag  with  handles. 

They  worked  this  miracle  of  merchandising 
on  E.  Seventh  st.  In  Downtown  St.  Paul,  In  a 
10-cent  store  where  Walter  operated  the  gro- 
cery concession  and  his  wife  ran  the  cash  and 
carry  depctrtment  on  the  balcony. 

It  has  always  been  the  general  consensus 
that  the  Deubener  shcqjping  bag,  artlll  the 
sturdy  Item  It  was  then,  paved  the  way  for 
the  modem  supermarket. 

But  In  1918  the  concept  hadn't  even  de- 
Teloped  into  the  notion  stage. 

Walter  and  Lydla,  as  they  watched  the 
shoppers,  noticed  that  women  limited  their 
ptircbasea  by  their  arms  rather  than  their 
pocketbooks. 

And.  In  the  personal  struggle  of  the  "Have 
Nots"  to  become  the  "Haves.-  Walter  and 
Lydla  decided  that  the  best  way  was  to  pro- 
vide some  means  of  permitting  housewives  to 
carry  more  merchandise. 

Walter  tried  a  couple  of  experiments — tying 
parcels  together  In  one  package  .  .  .  using 
•hopping  baskets.  Both  were  failures.  One 
night,  as  he  tried  to  sleep,  Walter  mentally 
took  a  paper  bag  and  punched  two  holes  in 
each  side  near  the  t<^  and  two  near  the 
bottom.  Then  he  passed  a  strong  double  cord 
through  the  holes  and  around  undM'  the 
bottom  and  extended  It  upward  to  form  han- 
dles at  the  top. 

Next  morning.  Walter  hurried  to  the  store. 
got  a  paper  sack  and  went  through  the  same 
procedure.  He  filled  tlie  sack  with  60  pounds 
of  groceries  and  carried  It  around  the  store. 
It  held  without  strain. 
Walter  and  Lydla  didn't  go  Into  production 
that  day.  Instead  they  went  to  see  their 
lawyer  and  established  patent  rights. 

Back  at  the  store,  Lydla  cut  pictures  out 
of  magazines  and  pasted  them  on  the  sides 
of  the  new-style  shopping  bags  to  make 
them  more  attractive. 

"By  noon,"  Walter  recalls,  "we  had  made 
36  bags." 


And  sold  them  for  10  cents  a  pleee. 

Two  girls  were  hired  to  produce  shopping 
bags  and  Walter  rented  space  in  a  basement 
for  his  factory.  The  first  125  begs  sold  like 
gold.  Pretty  soon  the  dime  store  chains 
stocked  them  for  sale  in  stores  throughout 
the  country.  In  Canada.  In  Europe. 

Walter  and  Lydla  moved  the  factory  out 
of  the  baeenient  into  a  storeroom.  Walter 
quit  his  Job  as  grocer  and  became  sales  man- 
ager, shipping  clerk,  machinist,  factory  su- 
perintendent and  Janitor. 

As  Walter  says:  "In  1918,  the  shopping  bag 
with  handles  was  an  idea.  In  1919  we  sold 
a  million." 

A  PhUadelphla  company  buUt  a  bag-mak- 
ing machine  to  speed  production  and  Walter 
moved  his  factory  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
a  more  central  location. 

How  many  billions  of  Deubener  shopping 
bags  have  been  sold  defies  even  the  arith- 
metical mind  of  Walter  Deubener.  Other  bag 
makers  have  copied — within  an  Inch  of  Deu- 
bener patents.  But  none  has  the  luxxirlous 
stability  and  app)earance  of  the  Deubener 
bag.  with  its  picture  designs  on  the  sides. 

That  simple  piece  of  string  has  strung  it- 
self into  the  Deubener  legend.  And  its  profits 
were  parlayed  into  vast  real  estate  holdings 
in  St.  Paul. 

Deubener  Properties  became  a  popular  sign 
on  buildings  and  apartments. 

But  never  without  the  human  touch  of 
Walter's  personality.  His  benevolence  as  a 
landlord  is  known  by  tenants,  whom  he 
never  forgot  on  <3u-lstmas.  If  he  learned  ot 
family  problems,  he  stepped  \n  to  help. 

He  has  shared  his  wealth  with  oountleas 
thousands.  Nay  millions.  Without  abandon- 
ing his  precepts  of  "a  dollar's  work  for  a 
dollar  earned."  he  has  a  broad  oompaasion 
for  thoee  whom  he  feels  are  unfortunate 
because  ol  clpcumstancee  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

He  is  almost  the  first  contributor  to  any 
caxise  pubUclzed  in  the  OUver  Towne  coltmin. 
Apprised  of  scwne  family  mlsfortiine,  he  de- 
lights in  sending  out — anonymously — tur- 
keys, huge  sacks  of  peanuts,  potatoes,  can- 
dles, cash,  hams  and  vegetables  and  fruit. 

His  benevolence  toward  the  Indians  ot 
Mlnneaota  nets  huge  carloads  of  clothing 
and  supplies,  which  he  personally  hauls  to 
the  reservations. 

These  days  finds  Walter  and  Lydla  In  their 
wilderness  retreat  at  lAke  George,  near 
Itasca  State  park  where  they  swim  each 
morning  as  "nature  Intended!" 

Their  refuge  Is  a  huge  acreage,  filled  with 
bird  feeders,  cabins,  myriad  gardens,  exquis- 
ite lawns  and  a  log  cabin  filled  with  mem- 
orabilia Walter  has  collected  on  nature,  gov- 
ernment, finance,  physical  fitness,  and  life 
in  general. 

On  a  Sunday  last  year,  Walter  and  Lydla 
shared  this  Shangri-la  with  my  family.  And 
while  the  others  became  acquainted  with 
birds  and  ^nimnja  romping  the  lawns,  Walter 
took  me  to  his  ofiOce  In  one  room  ot  their 
home,  where  he  explained  that  "I  am  now 
putting  my  house  In  order." 

He  has  sold  his  real  estate  holdings  In  St. 
Paul.  He  la  Uqiiidatlng  his  other  propertdea 
and  getting  ready  for  the  eventual  and  ulti- 
mate conclusion  of  those  who  know  they  are 
not  Inunortal.  Though  I'd  exjiect  he'll  live 
past  100. 

Walter  contetnplatea,  from  hla  vista  over- 
looking placid,  picturesque  Lake  George,  a 
world  ho  wishes  he  could  leave  in  better 
hands  and  estate. 

"It  Is  too  late  for  preaching  about  the  kind 
of  economy  and  phlloaophy  Ameitoaos  must 
have,"  he  said  sadly.  "A  man  hasnt  got  a 
chance  anymore  to  do  wliat  I  did.  Everything 
Is  free,  free,  free' — t>ut  It  really  Isn't.  Nobody 
will  listen.  Somebody  has  to  pay.  .  .  .  And  it 
win  be  your  children  playing  out  there  on 
the  grass. " 

tJnoonsclously  he  picked  up  a  piece  ot 
string  from  the  desk. 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  last  decade  social  scienUstg 
have  clearly  documented  the  inability  of 
many  city  welfare  agencies  to  help  th« 
urban  poor  rise  out  of  their  impoverish- 
ment. These  social  dropouts  have  con- 
tinued, often  for  several  generationg 
■within  the  sajne  family,  to  subsist  on 
welfare  handouts.  In  a  nation  as  affluent 
as  ours,  we  cannot  allow  this  sltuatlwi  to 
continue. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
that  I  read  about  the  success  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportimity  in  making 
a  significant  Impact  cm  the  plight  of  tlie 
Nation's  poor.  As  a  recent  review  of  our 
antipoverty  program  In  the  Chicago  De- 
fender points  out,  after  years  of  merely 
treating  the  symptoms  of  pover^ 
through  various  temporary,  emergency 
expenditures,  our  Federal  Government 
has  finally  embai:^ed  upon  a  crusade  to 
eradicate  the  underlying  causes  of  pov- 
erty Ln  America. 

Nowhere  have  the  beneficial  results 
been  more  evident  than  In  the  city  ot 
Chicago.  As  this  article  Indicates,  the 
Chicago  office  of  urban  opportunity  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  In  the 
cotmtry.  Uhder  the  astute  direction  of 
Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks,  a  professional  ad- 
ministrator of  proven  ability  and  com- 
petence, this  city's  i)overty  problems  tn 
being  tackled  for  the  first  time  on  a  scale 
that  will  really  help  the  indigent  poor 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

So  that  my  fellow  colleagues  might 
learn  of  the  progress  being  made  In  Chi- 
cago, I  have  asked  that  this  article  be 
republished  in  the  Record: 

Ths  Was  owr  Poverty 
Those  who  take  an  objective,  detached 
view  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  unanimous  in  their  praises. 
They  see  in  It  a  sincere  attempt  to  try  to 
bring  the  great  American  dream  within  Om 
grasp  of  the  common  man.  The  social  mew- 
xires  that  were  initiated  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Franklin  D.  RooeeTelt 
such  as  WPA,  NTA.  COG,  and  others  were  i 
temporary  stop-gap.  They  were  emergencT 
irmovations  Intended  solely  to  meet  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  moment.  They  wen 
never  meant  to  be  permanent  aspects  of  tin 
nation's  economy. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  1«  the 
first  long  range  effort  on  governmental  >c»l| 
to  grapple  with  poverty  at  its  source  aw 
bring  a  measure  of  hope  and  comfort  to  tlie 
nation's  indigent  citizens.  R.  Saig«< 
Shriver,  who  oversees  the  operation  of  tfii 
OEO  has  pwured  every  ounce  of  his  ^'** 
energy  Into  the  program.  The  results,  HJ 
and  large,  have  been  eminently  successm 
True,  there  have  been  sharp  criticisms  W" 
and  there.  But  Invariably  the  critical  oo- 
servatlons  have  been  Inspired  by  partwa 
politics. 

The  walUng  about  the  poor  not  beUil 
given  a  voice  in  the  organizational  structim 
of  the  program  has  been  effectively  «llen<» 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  inclusion  of  tM 
poor  on  a  tteclsion-making  leveL 
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Never  before  in  American  social,  economic 
or  political  tiistory  has  there  been  so  deep 
s  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  underpriv- 
Ueged,  the  neglected  and  the  hungry  as  It 
Is  today.  Rather  than  enlarging  an  already 
cumbersome  army  of  public  aid  recipients, 
the  Federal  government  employs  its  re- 
sources to  train  men  for  skilled  Jobs,  and 
close  the  educational  gap  among  children 
•f  school -age  by  providing  a  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. 

It  U  gratifying  to  know  that  the  naUonal 
consensus  Is  that  the  Chicago  Office  of  Ur- 
tan  Opportunity  is  the  most  efficiently  ad- 
jnlnistered  sector  of  the  War  on  Poverty. 
Kren  imconscionable  politicians  have  found 
no  fault  with  it  either  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  for  which  it  was  created 
or  in  the  treatment  and  participation  of  the 
poor.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  belongs  to 
llsyor  Daley  whose  selection  of  Dr.  Deton 
J.  Brooks,  a  trained  administrator,  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  program,  was  made  not  on 
tbe  basis  of  peu-tlsan  politics,  but  strictly  on 
•Mllty  and  proven  competence. 
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Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tat of  my  fellow  Members  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern  to  all  Americans. 
I  refer  to  the  case  involving  Otto  Otepka, 
currently  being  heard  in  secret  hearings 
at  the  State  Department.  In  light  of  the 
D«»rtments  imprecedented  decision  to 
withhold  all  testimony  from  the  public, 
Including  that  covering  questioning,  the 
following  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  American  Le- 
gion takes  on  special  significance : 

The  Otipka  Casb 
(Bsiolutlon    at   the    48th    annual    national 
convention  of  the  American  Legion,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  August  30,  31-September  1 
1M6) 

Whereas.  Mr.  Otto  P.  Otepka,  Chief,  Dlvl- 
•loo  of  Evaluations,  Department  of  State  Of- 
flos  or  Security,  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  lubjected— on  the  part  of  hia  superiors 
in  the  Department — ^to  undue  duress,  harass- 
msnt.  Insults,  and  threat  of  dismissal;  and 

Whereas,  on  September  23,  1963.  Mr.  Otepka 
WM  advised  that  the  Department  prc^xwed 
to  rwnove  him  from  his  appointment  with 
t|M  Department  of  State  on  charges  that  he 
ou  violated  Department  directives  govern- 
ing classified  documents,  specifically,  that  he 
Md  furnished  certain  classified  documents 
wtne  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Internal 
o^^lty  Subcommittee;  and 
^hereas,  Mr.  Otepka  met  these  charges. 
»n  appealed  the  dismissal  notice  on 
Pounds  that  the  documents  in  question 
«we  turned  over  to  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
w«  aurmg  Its  investigation  of  the  admlnis- 
««<«  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  In  order 
w  establish  the  verity  of  his  testimony  to 
'^subcommittee— concerning  lax  security 
wuces  in  the  Department  of  State— as  op- 
wa  to  contrary  evidence  offered  the  Sub- 
"Wmlttee  by  hla  superiors;  and 
hJrfu^  ^^*  documents  in  question  up- 
hM^in  ?'*P''*'«  testimony,  and  subsequent 
^fZE!  .1  ^^  Subcommittee  brought  out 
■"  lact  that  certain  ot  his  superiors  and 
«wr  employees  of  the  Office  of  Security  had 


otherwise  misled  or  misinformed  the  Senate 
Subconomittee;  and 

Whereas,  the  Code  of  Bthlcs  for  Govern- 
ment Service,  expressed  In  House-Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  175,  85th  Con- 
gress, Second  Session,  requires  that  any  per- 
son in  government  service  "Put  loyalty  to 
the  highest  moral  principles  and  to  country 
above  loyalty  to  person,  party  or  Govern- 
ment department;"  and 

Whereas,  The  Amo-ican  Legion  believes 
that  the  security  program  of  the  State  De- 
partment must  be  of  the  highest  possible 
order;  and 

Whereas,  the  Otepka  case  Involves  not  only 
loyalty  to  the  United  States,  it  also  Involves 
the  matter  of  the  dignity  of  an  individual 
human  being;  and 

Whereas,  at  stake  In  Mr.  Otepka 's  appeal  is 
(a)  whether  or  not  dedicated  professional 
security  officers  in  government  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  so  intimidated  In  the  conduct 
of  their  vital  work  that  the  int«TiaI  security 
program  of  the  United  States  will  be  placed 
In  Jeopardy;  and  (b)  whether  or  not  the 
Congress— consisUng  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people — wlU  preserve  its 
right  to  oversee  the  behavior  of  officials  in 
the  Executive  Branch;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  August  80,  31-September  1,  1966,  That 
The  American  Legion  deplores  the  treatment 
which  Mr.  Otto  P.  Otepka  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  superiors  in  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  State,  and  commends  the  action 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee to  its  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Otepka  case  and  related  matters,  and  in  its 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the 
true  clrcimastancee  surrounding  Mr.  Otepka's 
dismissal  from  his  Important  position  in  the 
Department  of  State. 


Representative  McDonald  of  Michigan  Ad- 
dresses Yoong  Repnblicans  at  National 
Convention  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  Congressnmn  Jack 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  spoke  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Young  Republicans  In 
Omaha,  Nebr.  It  was  an  honor  for  one 
so  new  to  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  be  in- 
vited to  address  this  group.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  his  remarks  are  of  interest  to 
all  Members  of  the  House : 

Speech  Gfven  by  Congeessman  Jack  McDon- 
ald,    19th    District,    Michigan,    at    the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation 
Convention    Annual    Men's    Luncheon, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  21,   1867 
Just  the  other  day  an  historic  event  took 
place.  It  happened  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  a 
city  across  the  river  from  Washington,  D.C. 
A  new  city  council  was  elected.  And  for  the 
first  time  In  seventy-six  years  a  Republican 
was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  council. 

It  was  an  historic  event  in  Alexandria,  to 
be  sure.  But,  such  events  are  becoming  more 
commonplace  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  resurgence  of  Republicans  in  city 
councils  and  State  houses,  town  h&Us  and 
gubernatorial  mansions,  has  given  rise  to  a 
very  real  belief  that  we  can  win  control  of 


both  the  White  Hoiise  and  the  Congress  in 
1968. 

But,  to  do  this,  we  must  adhere  to  two 
principles.  First,  and  most  obvious,  we  must 
be  united  and  continue  to  work  together  to 
win  the  election.  This,  despite  any  bitterly 
contested  jMlmartes  or  nominating  conven- 
tions that  may  occur. 

Second,  we  must  have  a  progressive  plat- 
form which  offers  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
Great  Society.  Toward  that  end,  we  in  the 
Congress  have  made  a  start.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Jerry  Ford  and  Ev  Dlrksen.  Re- 
publicans in  the  Congress  have  approached 
the  problems  of  pollution,  crime,  housing, 
education,  and  Job  training,  to  name  a  fewi 
with  a  view  toward  presenting  positive  pro- 
grams which  offer  the  electorate  a  dear 
chtrfce. 

Rather  than  accept  the  tired  -notion  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  scHve  every 
problem  that  faces  our  Nation,  we  have  pro- 
posed solutions  which  would  tackle  the 
problems  at  the  local  level.  The  essential 
dlsUncUon  here  being  that  we  have  not 
merely  opposed  one  solution — we  have  pro- 
posed another.  Or  as  Jerry  Ford  Is  fond  of 
pointing  out^we  will  disdain  the  role  of 
"nay-sayer"  in  preference  to  the  role  of  "yea- 
sayer"  for  alternative  approaches. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  tor  example,  the  party  supported 
the  alternative  offered  by  Congressman  Al- 
bert Quie  of  Minnesota.  The  Qule  amend- 
ment to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  would  have  accomplished  several 
things.  To  begin  with— the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  have  eliminated  30  separate 
Federal  programs  with  their  30  separate  seu 
of  guidelines,  30  different  filing  dates,  and 
30  conflicting  sets  of  regulations  and  in  their 
place  substituted  one  Federal  program  with 
one  set  of  guidelines,  one  filing  date  and  one 
set  o*  regulations. 

Beyond  that,  the  Quie  Amendment  would 
have  eliminated  the  "Czarlike"  powers  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  sweeping  authority  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  over  the 
direction  of  school  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Had  we  been  victorious  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  control  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  this  Nation  woiUd 
have  been  returned  to  the  State  and  local 
boards  of  education,  which  until  1965  had 
managed  to  educate  milUons  of  thinking 
Americans  for  nearly  200  years  without  the 
Interference  of  the  Federal  Govwnment. 

And  to  the  contrary  of  aU  the  propaganda 
you  may  have  heard— the  Quie  amendment 
would  7u>t  have  excluded  aid  to  private  In- 
sOtutlons.  Safeguards  were  written  into  the 
legislation  to  assure  continued  support  for 
all  schools  with,  I  must  add,  a  distribution 
formula  which  would  have  assured  some  39 
States  of  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  for  education. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  another  bold  in- 
novation has  been  designed  by  Republicans. 
The  chief  architects  are  Senator  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois  and  Congressman  William 
Widnall  of  New  Jersey,  Their  plan  is  a  blue- 
print for  eliminating  the  slums  and  ghettos 
of  our  clUes  by  providing  the  residentfi  of 
these  blighted  areas  with  the  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  neighborhood  and  own  a 
decent  home. 

The  Percy-Wldnall  proposal  establishes  a 
mechanism  whereby  mortgage  assistance  can 
be  provided  to  lower  Income  Americans  un- 
able to  afford  and  obtain  convenUonal  mort- 
gage financing.  Beyond  that,  their  bill  pro- 
vides funds  to  provide  these  people  with 
budget  counseling,  and  Job  training  in  order 
to  assist  them  in  their  endeavor  to  become 
and  remain  a  home-owner. 

EssenUally,  the  plan  works  at  the  local 
level.  Neighborhoods  seeking  to  Improve 
themselves  would  establish  corporations 
eomposed  erf  local  business,  civic,  profes- 
sional,   religious,   and   labor    leaders.      They 
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would  borrow  funds  from  a  national  founda- 
tion to  loan  neighborhood  restdents  who  ar« 
willing  to  purchase  a  home  that  has  been 
rehablUtated. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  approach  ar« 
obvious  when  one  reflects  upon  the  merits 
of  home-ownership.  Chief  among  them  Is 
the  fact  that  the  home-owner  generally 
tends  to  have  a  measure  of  self-respect 
which  Is  evident  In  his  care  for  both  his  own 
property  and  the  property  of  others. 

The  home-owner  Is  also,  as  a  rule,  more 
stable,  less  likely  to  pick  up  and  move.  Thus, 
he  tends  to  become  more  Involved  In  com- 
mtinlty  affairs,  and  to  be  concerned  with  the 
proper  development  of  his  neighborhood. 
He  wants  good  schools,  safe  streets,  clean 
parks.  And  be  Is  willing  to  commit  both  his 
time  and  resources  to  achieving  these  goals. 

This  Republican  endorsed  proposal  stands 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  rent  supplements,  public  housing, 
and  model  cities  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
tend  to  produce  the  ghettos  and  to  per- 
petuate the  self-defeatism  such  ghettos 
generate.  For  so  long  as  lower  Income  citizens 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  own  the  prop- 
erty on  which  they  live,  they  will  lack  the 
motivation  to  improve  themselves  or  to  take 
a  more  active  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
neighborhood. 

In  the  area  of  Job  training,  I  am  proud 
to  have  Joined  with  many  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  the  human  invest- 
ment bill.  Ona  proposal  would  provide  in- 
centives to  industry  to  train  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  advantages  to  this  approach  are 
numerous. 

First,  it  woiild  eliminate  the  obvioiis  in- 
efficiency of  Government-run  programs  in 
which  we  have  innumerable  examples  of 
training  programs  which  bear  no  relation  to 
industrial  needs.  We  have  discovered,  for 
example,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  wasted  funds  on  such  Incon- 
sequential p>roJect8  as  having  men  chop 
briish  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

The  response  to  this  proposal  from  the 
corporate  community  has  been  gratifying. 
Chief  among  the  reasons  for  the  business- 
man's support  is  the  fact  that  he  will  train 
men  for  Jobs  which  actually  exist.  Thus, 
employment  will  be  assured  \xpon  completion 
of  the  training  program.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  should  also  consider  the  added  plus 
of  utilizing  industry's  efficient  methods  and 
"know-how"  to  attacking  one  of  our  basic 
problems.  My  own  belief  Ls  that  combining 
the  talents  of  the  corporate  officer  with  the 
techniques  of  efficient  business  practice  will 
result  In  a  quicker  victory  in  our  war  on 
poverty  than  any  army  of  VISTA  volunteers 
could  ever  hope  to  accomplish. 

Republicans  have  adopted  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  pollution.  We  have 
sponsored  legislative  proposals  which  would 
encourage  industry  to  police  pollution  by 
offering  incentives  for  the  developm.ent  and 
use  of  devices  to  eliminate  industrial  waste. 
The  renaissance  of  such  cities  as  Pittsburgh 
was  brought  about  primarily  by  the  efforts 
of  local  business  and  political  leaders — not 
by  Federal  decree.  We  would  hope  that 
similar  efforts  to  purify  the  water  and  air 
In  major  industrial  areas  could  be  carried 
out  by  incentives  rather  than  imposition, 
by  persuasion  rather  than  prescription.  And 
I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  tax  break  stimu- 
lates such  action  by  corporations. 

Pvirther,  there  Is  no  denial  that  sonie  form 
of  regulation  will  be  needed  to  Insure 
against  water  and  air  pollution,  but  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  will  es- 
tablish such  guidelines  at  the  national  level 
or  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  Onci  again, 
the  example  of  cities  such  aa  Pittsburgh 
suggests  that  it  can  be  done  at  the  local 
level — and  far  more  effectively. 

The  effectiveness  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  Is,  of  course,  hampered  by  »  lack  at 


funds.  And  this  argument  has  been  used 
by  the  administration  to  expkand  the  num- 
ber of  giaat-in-aid  programs  and  to  call  fco' 
more  Federal  dollars  to  assist  otir  local  com- 
munities. But,  Republicans  have  countered 
by  suggesting  that  we  could  eliminate  one 
entire  level  of  red  tape  If,  Instead  of  sending 
the  money  to  Washing^ton  for  redistribution 
to  the  States  and  cities,  the  money  was  re- 
tained at  home  where  It  will  wind  up  any- 
way. This  proposal  Is  known  as  "tax-sharing" 
and  has  been  proposed  In  many  forms,  most 
notably  by  Congressmen  Melvln  Laird  of 
Wisconsin  and  Charles  Goodell  of  New  Tork. 
Essentially,  one  plan  would  permit  the  re- 
tention of  funds  in  the  cities  and  States  by 
providing  for  Federal  tax  reductions  for  city 
and  State  taxes.  The  other  plan  calls  for 
Federal  collection  of  the  tax  dollars  fol- 
lowed by  a  disbursement  of  "block  grants" 
to  the  cities  and  States. 

In  each  instance,  the  programs  would  pro- 
vide local  people  with  the  funds  to  carry  out 
local  programs  in  accordance  with  local 
needs.  But,  without  Federal  interference. 

At  the  moment,  the  only  real  program 
which  remains  in  the  hands  of  local  author- 
ities is  the  power  of  law  enforcement.  But,  at 
this  time,  we  are  witnessing  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
control  of  local  authority  and  establish  na- 
tional policies  for  crime  prevention.  We 
should  certainly  employ  the  most  effective 
means  to  combat  crime  in  ovir  country.  But, 
If  the  Attorney  General  continues  to  preach 
aa  he  has  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  "vriretapplng  is  not  necessary  to  catch 
criminals"  despite  all  of  the  evidence  of  State 
attorneys  general  and  metropolitan  district 
attorneys  to  the  contrary,  then  I  suggest  that 
the  most  effective  forces  against  crime  re- 
main at  the  State  and  local  level.  I,  for  one, 
am  In  favor  of  the  national  entry  into  this 
fight.  But,  I  believe  our  role  should  be  to 
give  local  law  enforcement  officers  the  mod- 
ern tools  they  need  to  do  their  Job — Im- 
plements which  have  been  stripped  by  recent 
court  decisions — by  passing  legislation  which 
would,  within  the  boundaries  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  permit  wiretapping. 

In  this  area,  as  well  as  other  areas  I  have 
mentioned,  the  importance  of  the  Republi- 
can Party's  legislative  approach  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Two  reasons  emerge.  The 
first,  of  course,  is  the  fact  of  the  alterna- 
tives themselves.  They  are  clear  alternatives. 
Either  the  American  public  can  continue  to 
send  millions  of  their  tax  dollars  to  Wash- 
ington and.  In  turn,  receive  regulations  on 
how  to  run  their  lives,  or  they  can  retain  a 
portion  of  their  tax  dollar  for  local  purposes 
and  have  some  say  In  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

The  second  is  that  this  legislative  ap- 
proach offers  viable  and  progressive  alterna- 
tives. Too  often  in  the  past  our  party  has 
been  viewed  In  a  negative  light.  Conservatism 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  the  electorate. 
It  has  appeared  as  a  "do-nothing"  or  "nay- 
sayer"  approach.  We  have  been  pictured  as 
being  obstructors  rather  than  constructors, 
agaiTist  solving  any  of  the  problems  of  our 
society  rather  than  for  a  different  approach 
to  their  solution. 

In  this  regard  I  am  proud  of  the  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  Congress  to  date.  We  have  be- 
gun to  forge  a  platform  of  responsible,  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  administration's 
proposals  for  more  of  the  same  Federal  in- 
volvement in  every  sphere  of  human  ac- 
tivity, alternatives  which  are  positive  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
They  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  in  1968.  For 
as  more  people  become  frustrated  with  the 
insensltlvlty  of  the  administration's  ap- 
proach and  educated  to  the  significance  of 
our  party's,  I  believe  the  choice  will  be  clear. 


Oar  Inconsistent  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  irrr.  Mr.  speaker,  for  vacillation 
and  Inconsistency  there  are  few  organi- 
zations which  can  surpass  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  EJven  the  Con- 
gress, the  National  Legislature,  which  can 
be  expected  to  vacillate  in  Its  lawmaking, 
does  not  exert  any  greater  influence  on 
the  lives  of  all  our  people  than  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Their  one-man,  one-vote  decision  is  in- 
consistent with  our  Constitution  which 
accords  the  same  two  votes  In  the  UA 
Senate  to  the  State  of  Nevada  as  It  does 
to  the  State  of  California,  which  has 
some  50  times  Nevada's  population. 

They  nile  rightfully  that  the  State 
shall  not  decide  who  shall  marry  whom, 
but  at  almost  the  same  time  rule  that  the 
State  shall  decide  to  whom  the  owner  of 
private  property  shall  dispose  of  it. 

Richard  Wilson's  editorial  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Star  on  June  14,  en- 
titled "The  High  Court  and  Freedom  of 
Choice"  clearly  delineates  the  danger  of 
the  unconstitutional  legislative  activities 
of  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  with  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

The  Rich  OotrsT  and  Frexikjm  or  Choici 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  what 
must  seem  to  most  people — at  least  to  moet 
people  in  most  of  the  states — to  be  an  un- 
deniable human  rl^ht.  If  a  Negro  and  white 
wish  to  marry  who  Is  to  say  they  shall  not? 
Certainly  not  the  state. 

Then  why  Is  it  not  a  h\iman  right  to  dis- 
poee  of  ^vate  property  as  the  disposer 
wishes?  Why  cannot  the  owner  of  private 
property  sell  to  whom  he  wishes  for  any  rea- 
son that  pleases  him? 

The  Negro  woman  and  the  white  man  who 
chose  to  marry  and  live  In  Virginia  contrary 
to  its  now  invalid  laws  exercised  freedom  al 
choice.  They  wished  to  live  together  legally, 
not  being  concerned  with  social  conventloni 
against  racial  Intermarriage. 

Does  it  follow  that  an  owner  of  a  houM 
shall  be  compelled  to  sell  to  them  If  they 
make  a  bona  fide  offer?  Or.  does  the  owner 
of  the  house  himself  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  Involved  in  waiting  for  an  offer  from 
a  buyer  he  considers  more  desirable. 

In  non-legal  terms,  it  can  be  forecast  that 
the  answer  to  be  found  in  the  Supreme  Court 
lies  In  the  majority  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  In  the  marriage  case. 

The  reasoning  in  that  case  was  that  free- 
dom to  marry  or  not  to  marry  a  person  of 
another  race  resides  with  the  individual  and 
cannot  be  Infringed  by  the  state. 

Freedom  to  own  property,  however,  can 
be  Infringed  by  the  state.  Property  cannot 
be  used  for  Illegal  purposes  such  as  gambling 
or  prostitution. 

It  can  be  surmised  that  the  court  would 
rule  that  property  also  cannot  be  used  to 
thwart  "the  principle  of  equality  at  the  heart 
of  the  14th  Amendment."  which  is  the  law 
of  the  land. 

The  decision  In  the  marriage  case  wa« 
unanimous,  as  It  was  In  the  school  case*  i 
decade  ago.  But  where  freedom  of  choice,  and 


by  Inference  freedom  of  association.  Is  con  • 
csned  the  court  Is  not  xuianlmotis.  It  stands 
i-to-i,  or  did  until  the  retirement  of  Jtistlce 
Tom  C  Clark. 

The  latest  case  Involving  freedom  of  choice, 
wherein  there  was  a  5-to-4  split,  was  the 
invalidation  of  California's  constitutional 
jgovlsion  known  as  Proposition  14.  This 
jjoposlUon  voted  by  a  3-to-l  majority  of 
California's  voters  became  Section  26  of  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  California  Constitution  and 
provided,  m  part: 

"Neither  the  state  nor  any  subdivision  or 
igency  thereof  shall  deny,  limit  or  abridge, 
dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  the  right  of  any  per- 
(OB,  who  Is  willing  or  desires  to  sell,  lease 
or  rent  any  part  or  aU  of  his  real  property, 
to  decline  to  sell,  lease  or  rent  such  property 
to  luch  person  or  persons  as  he,  In  his  ab- 
solute discretion,  chooses." 

The  majority  of  the  court  held  that  this 
tna  not  a  neutral  position  by  the  state  (a 
itsto  Is  not  compelled  to  have  an  act  on 
dlterlminatlon)  but  a  positive  encourage- 
ment by  the  state  of  discrimination  in  the 
ale  and  rental  of  housing.  This  contravened 
tba  14th  Amendment.  The  minority  of  fotir 
tua  that  the  amendment  was  neutral  and 
required  no  affirmative  governmental  en- 
forcement of  any  sort,  and  therefore  did  not 
Ttoiate  the  equal  protection  clatise  of  the 
Kth  Amendment. 

But  all  that  was  probably  merely  the  legal 
facade  behind  which  lies  the  broader  issue 
of  freedom  of  choice  by  private  citizens.  This 
cane  out  most  strongly  in  conflicting  opin- 
lona  by  Associate  Justice  John  Harlan  and 
Ajndate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Harlan  wrote  that  the  equal  jM-otectlon 
dsuM  of  the  Constitution  (Invoked  In  the 
tebool  case.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education) 
"dots  not  tmdertake  to  control  purely  per- 
•onal  prejudices  and  predilections,  and  In- 
dividuals acting  on  their  own  are  left  free 
to  discriminate  on  racial  grounds  if  they 
art  so  minded." 

Douglas  has  another  view.  He  sees  a  high- 
ly aophlBticated  conspiracy  wherein  property 
ownera'  prejudices  are  magnified  by  real  es- 
tate brokers  and  money  lenders  to  keep 
nsiClilHjrhoods  "white"  or  "Caucasian"  as 
Um  docninant  interests  desire. 

H*  finds  that  urban  housing  Is  In  the  pub- 
lie  domain  and  clearly  marked  by  the  public 
Interest.  Since  real  estate  brokers  are  state 
Itanaed,  they  must  be  dedicated,  like  the 
tetejAone  companies  and  hotels  and  motels, 
to  lervlce  to  all  without  discrimination,  in 
the  Douglas  view. 

The  court  la  evidently  moving  toward  new 
d^lnltlona  limiting  on  racial  grounds  free- 
dom of  choice  in  such  common  acts  of  every- 
day life  as  the  selling  of  a  house,  but  not 
Umlttng  this  freedom  In  such  common  acts 
M  the  choice  of  a  wife  or  husband. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 
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W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amerl- 
«n  people  were  shocked  to  learn  that 
«^are  taxed  of  their  hard-earned 
J*t»  and  profits  In  the  name  of  charity 
M  Pi^^orkers  who  claim  hardship  and 
"•oUlty,  yet  can  be  active  enough  to 
"»mze  Into  unions,  march  In  protests. 
!?°"«  lawsuits  claiming  a  vested  right 
"receive  welfare  doles  Is  guaranteed 
"«r  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


Let  the  exploiters  of  the  poor  who 
would  use  welfare  recipients  for  political 
advantage  and  their  fellow  travelers  go 
to  Moscow  or  Cuba  and  carry  on  their 
devilish  plots  to  hurt  those  who  are  in 
dire  need  of  welfare  assistance. 

If  these  agitators  do  not  like  what 
they  are  getting,  they  can  always  go  to 
work  selling  Daily  Workers  or.  In  pro- 
test, bum  their  welfare  checks. 

Next  thing  we  may  experience  will  be 
a  protest  for  appointment  of  a  welfare 
recipient  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court — 
and  It  might  well  be  an  advantage  over 
some  of  the  illiterates  now  serving. 

The  race  war  is  now  being  abandoned 
In  favor  of  the  true  Commimist  objec- 
tive— a  class  war.  It  will  not  work  In 
America,  but  many  Irmocent,  needy  peo- 
ple may  suffer  because  of  the  party  dis- 
cipline and  leadership  of  a  bunch  of  In- 
tellectual morons  who  seek  to  divide 
our  people: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  news  ar- 
ticles f  rem  the  June  21  Evening  Star,  the 
June  18  Sunday  Star,  and  June  16 
Evening  Star: 

Demonstrations  Slated  bt  WcLrARE 
Recipiemts 
(By  Paul  Delaney) 
Plana  for  protest  demonstrations  by  wel- 
fare recipients  in  37  cities.  Including  Wash- 
ington,  were  annotmced  today   by  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Movement. 

Dr.  George  A.  WUey,  director  of  the  move- 
ment's Poverty-Right*  AcUon  Center  here, 
said  "recipients  in  the  thousands  wiU  march, 
protest  and  demonstrate  for  bread  and  dig- 
nity" on  June  30. 

He  said  national  demands  will  be  for  more 
money  and  easing  of  "barbaric  regulations 
and  government-sponsored  poverty."  LocaUy, 
each  demonstration  wlU  be  geared  to  local 
problems.  Plans  are  for  recipients  to  protest 
In  front  of  welfare  offices  in  their  cities. 

Wiley  said  details  of  the  march  here  In 
Washington  have  not  been  concluded  but 
that  recipients  will  march  on  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  local  action  wlU  be 
organized  by  the  Cltywlde  Welfare  Alliance, 
lie  said. 

Wiley  described  the  planned  protests  as  the 
"opening  round"  of  more  and  more  action  by 
welfare  recipients  to  pressure  national  and 
legislatures  to  overhaul  the  system.  He  said 
the  principal  demand  is  that  average  annual 
welfare  benefits  be  raised  above  the  S3.000 
poverty  level.  He  said  $4,000  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Wiley  contrasted  the  planned  action  to 
civil  rights  activity. 

"There  has  never  been  simUar  civil  rights 
planning,"  he  stated.  "There  have  been  no 
nationwide,  rationally  conceived  and  orga- 
nized demonstrations  by  civil  rights  groups." 
He  said  his  organization  is  made  up  of 
250  "loosely  federated"  groups  within  the 
states.  He  could  not  estimate  the  number  of 
individuals,   either  nationally  or  locally. 

Wiley  cited  a  federal  court  ruling  in  Con- 
necticut yesterday  that  struck  down  that 
state's  residency  requirements  for  welfare 
recipients.  He  said  It  is  the  first  Ume  a 
recipient  has  won  a  major  constitutional 
case  and  declared  they  will  be  going  to  court 
more  in  the  future. 

Two  CotTJTs  AT  Odds  on  WixrARB  Rule 
A  federal  ootirt  in  Connecticut  yeeterday 
ruled  that  that  state's  one-year  residency 
requirement  for  welfare  payments  Is  uncon- 
stitutional. At  the  aame  time,  a  UJ3.  Dis- 
trict Court  Judge  was  dismissing  a  simiUr 
challenge  in  a  Washington  case. 

The  2-to-l  decision  in  U.S.  District  Court 
In   Hartford   said    the   state   law   is   uncon- 


stitutional  because   it  violates  the  right  o* 
free  travel  between  states. 

Both  cases  were  brought  in  behalf  of  wel- 
fare reclplente  by  attorneys  at  the  federally 
financed  Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  which 
was  originated  through  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

MOVED  HERE  LAST  TEAR 

In  U.S.  District  Court  here.  Judge  Alexan- 
der Holtzoff  refused  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Harrell.  28,  that  a  three-Judge  panel 
be  cxjnvened  to  rule  on  the  constitutional 
challenge. 

Mrs.  Harrell.  the  mother  of  three,  moved 
here  from  Bay  Shore,  N.T.,  last  September 
after  undergoing  an  operation  for  cancer,  she 
related  In  her  suit  filed  two  weeks  ago. 

Holtzoff  said  that  welfare  payments  are  a 
grant  "and  not  a  matter  of  contractual 
right."  Congress  has  the  right  to  make  "rea- 
sonable requirements"  and  residency  Is  such 
a  reasonable  reqiUrement,"  he  said. 

ISStTE   TOO    REMOTE 

Holtzoff  also  said  that  without  the  one- 
year  residency  requirement,  Washington 
would  face  "an  influx  oif  indigents"  and 
could  become  a  "Mecca"  for  auch  persons. 

Mrs.  Harrell 's  counsel  contend  the  re- 
quirement la  aa  abridgement  of  freedom  of 
travel.  Holtzoff  rule  the  issue  was  "too  remote 
to  be  considered." 

The  Hartford  case  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
Vivian  Marie  Thompson.  18,  who  moved  from 
Boston  to  Hartford  with  her  two  ediUdren  to 
be  nearer  her  mother.  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported. 

Six  months  after  arriving  in  Hartford  last 
year  she  applied  unsuccessfully  for  funds 
under  the  Aid-to-Dependent-Children  pro- 
gram. 

Her  attorney  said  after  the  ruling  that,  if  it 
Is  upheld  on  appeal  by  the  state,  it  would 
mean  "no  state  would  have  a  residence  law 
In  the  area  of  welfare." 

The  majority  opinion  said  the  Connecticut 
law  infringes  on  the  oonstltutional  right  to 
travel  freely  because  It  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging Interstate  movement,  UPI  reported. 

The  opinion  pointed  out  that  the  Connect- 
icut statute  statee  openly  that  the  residency 
requtremente  are  aimed  at  preventing  i>er- 
•ona  entering  the  state  solely  to  seek  welfare 
aid. 

DISSENTING  OPINION 

The  majority  opinion  also  aald  that  the 
state  had  failed  to  show  that  "any  significant 
number"  of  persons  had,  In  fact,  entered  the 
state  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion.  Judge  T.  Emmet 
Claire  said  the  residency  sUpulaUon  did  not 
prohibit  travel  between  the  artatea  as  such 
and  described  the  law  as  a  legitimate  protec- 
tion of  the  state's  financial  interest.  He  said 
the  fact  that  such  legislation  existed  In  about 
40  other  states  was  indicative  of  its  validity. 

The  states  without  a  residency  require- 
ment in  welfare  paj-ments  are  Alaska. 
a««»rgla.  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Maine.  New 
Jersey,  New  Tork.  Rhode  Island  and  Ver- 
mont, according  to  the  Federal  Welfare  Ad- 
ministration, an  advisory  group  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  this  group  recom- 
mended that  all  residency  requirements  be 
abolished. 

In  the  case  here,  attorney  Lawrance  Silver 
said  he  planned  to  appeal  the  ruling. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  may  first  petition  Holtzoff  few 
a  rehearing  because  no  one  here  was  aware  of 
the  Hartford  ruling  at  the  time  Mrs.  Harrell 's 
case  was  being  argued,  and  the  Connecticut 
case  might  provide  a  precedent. 

Sliver  said  that  the  Connecticut  decision 
wotiid  not  be  binding  here  because  the  courta 
are  of  Identical  authority,  but  he  said  the 
Hartford  decision  would  have  "excellent 
precedental  possibilities." 
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Welfare  Recipients  Form  Union  To  Press 

Demands 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

A  group  at  District  welXare  recipients  yes- 
terday announced  formation  of  a  union  to 
prees  their  demanda  for  "more  money  now" 
from  the  Welfare  Department  and  to  end 
"the  rule"  ol  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va. 

The  new  union  consists  of  members  of  the 
Clty-wlde  Welfare  Alliance,  an  organization 
of  welfare  recipients.  The  union  will  use  the 
name  of  the  alliance. 

Leaders  said  It  already  has  175  members 
who  have  paid  a  $1  initiation  fee.  They  come 
from  seven  welfare  recipient  committees  in 
the  District,  Mrs.  Annie  McLean,  chairman 
of  the  group  said. 

She  said  the  union  "will  represent  us 
against  the  Welfare  Department  !n  our  efforts 
to  get  more  money  now."  On  June  30,  she 
said,  the  union  will  present  its  demands  to 
the  department  and  ask  for  recognition  as 
the  "legitimate  bargaining  tool"  for  the  city's 
welfare  recipients. 

A    WHITE    HOnSE    CAIX 

The  hopes  of  the  union  were  buoyed  by 
a  phone  call  from  the  White  House  "asking 
what  can  be  done  to  meet  our  demands  so 
that  our  demonstration  will  not  end  in  riots," 
as  in  Boston,  Mrs.  McLean  said.  But  she 
would  not  disclose  who  called  from  the  White 
House  or  who  received  the  call. 

Contacted  at  the  White  House,  Stephen 
Pollak,  special  fisslstant  to  the  President  on 
District  affairs,  said  he  had  "bad  no  con- 
versation on  the  subject"  with  the  group. 
"I  don't  know  who  might  have  called,"  he 
added. 

Mrs.  McLean  said,  "we  are  sending  them 
(the  White  House)  a  list  of  demands  which 
we  feel  must  be  met."  But  the  only  demand 
she  would  disclose  was  that  of  the  need 
for  recognition  of  the  new  union. 

"We're  here  to  say  to  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  Sen.  Byrd  that  we're  not  going 
to  stand  by  and  let  them  take  over,"  Mrs. 
Etta  Horn,  vice  chairman  of  the  union,  said. 
Several  times  she  repeated  the  slogan,  "More 
investigators?  Hell  no!" 

Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  called  last  Sat- 
urday for  more  investigators.  He  has  been 
a  long  time  foe  of  suspected  welfare  cheaters, 
and  has  opposed  direct  welfare  aid  for  chil- 
dren with  unemployed  parents. 

While  not  saying  how  much  more  money 
wUl  be  demanded,  she  said  welfare  grants 
should  rise  "at  least  to  the  poverty  level," 
a  figure  she  pegged  at  $3,600  annually. 

Mrs.  McLean  said  the  vinion  is  allied  with 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Movement, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  R  St.  NW.  This 
group  is  trying  to  organize  welfare  recipients 
throughout  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  25  members  In  each  of 
the  seven  committees,  she  said  the  union  is 
"in  the  process"  of  getting  members  in  seven 
other  welfare-recipient  committees.  She  said 
the  committees  already  in  the  union  are 
from  Barry  Farms,  Knox  HIU,  Friendship 
House,  Near  Northeast,  Southwest,  Congreea 
Heights  and  Defreee  Street. 


ReprcMirtatiTe  SmiA  of  New  York  Calls 
for    Early    CoafrcssioBoI    Actioa 
Social  S«««rilj  LegulatioB 


oa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

or    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  over  a  matter 


that  affects  the  welfare  of  thousands  of 
my  own  constituents  and  literally  mil- 
lions of  other  American  citizens.  From 
all  outward  appearances,  current  efforts 
to  provide  increases  in  social  security 
cash  benefits,  coupled  with  automatic 
cost  of  living  increases,  have  stagnated. 

With  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
living,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  so- 
cial security  retirees  are  finding  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  many  financial  and  adminis- 
trative problems  that  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  implementation  of  the 
medicare  program  have  contributed  fur- 
ther to  the  burden  placed  upon  our  re- 
tired citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
dutybound  responsibility  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, we  must  act  now.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  suggestions  which  indicate 
that  the  increase  in  social  security  cash 
benefits  and  the  cost  of  living  increase 
clause  win  be  deferred  imtil  1968,  a 
presidential  election  year.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  play  politics  with  the  lives, 
fortunes,  and  welfare  of  our  needy  senior 
citizens.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  early  House  and 
Senate  action  on  this  most  necessary  so- 
cial security  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  addresses  itself  to 
the  views  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Representative  Charles  E.  Goodell  on 
this  very  subject.  I  commend  the  Buffalo 
Evenings  News  and  Representative 
GooDELL  for  adding  their  own  strong 
voices  to  this  most  worthy  cause.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Act  Now   on   Pensions 

We  hope  that  Rep.  Charles  E.  Goodell  (R., 
Jamestown  I  is  wrong  in  sensing  a  "quiet 
plot"  among  administration  leaders  in  Ckm- 
gress  to  "delay  any  social  security  Increase 
until  the  election  year  1968."  But  If  he  turns 
out  to  be  correct — if  this  all-too-famlUar 
game  of  timing  social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  do  the  in-party  the  most 
good  at  the  polls  is  being  cynically  played 
once  again — then  we  are  as  mad  about  it  as 
Mr.  Goodell  says  he  is. 

Mr.  Goodell  and  the  House  Republicans, 
for  whom  he  Is  one  of  the  leading  spokes- 
men, are  entitled  to  take  a  burn  on  this 
issue.  For  ever  since  last  June — when  the 
President  began  talking  grandly  about  what 
he  would  ask  Congress  to  start  doing  this 
year  on  social  security — they  have  been 
clamoring  for  an  immediate  coet-of-llvlng 
adjustment  in  pension  benefits.  Beyond  that, 
they  have  called  repeatedly — and  we  have 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  case — for  an  escala- 
tor clause  to  keep  benefits  autotnatloally  ad- 
justed to  future  Uvlng-coet  Inflation. 

For  yean.  Congress  has  kept  playing  the 
cruelest  Und  of  politics  with  social  secu- 
rity— generally  letting  the  pensioners  suffer 
for  Infiation  during  non-election  years  and 
finally  coming  through  with  political  trum- 
pets and  flourishes  proclaiming  a  great 
"liberalization"  on  the  eve  of  the  next  presi- 
dential election. 

It  Is  the  Goodell-Republlcan  view,  which 
we  emphatically  share,  that  whatever  scale 
of  benefits  Congress  adopts  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  level  should  surely  be  fixed  In 
terms  of  real  buying  power  and  protected — 
by  a  cost-of-living  escalator  clause — against 
loss  through  either  creeping  or  galloping  in- 
flation. With  living  costs  having  already  risen 


about  8  per  cent  since  the  last  social  security 
increase,  this  protection  is  emphatically 
needed  now.  not  "manana." 


Federal  Grant  Makes  Law  Enforcement 
Degree  Program  Possible  in  Tarrut 
County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  grant  of  $14,444  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  under  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program,  the  Tar- 
rant County  Junior  College  EUstrict  of 
Fort  'Worth  has  been  developing  a  2 -year 
degree  program  in  law  enforcement. 

The  followliig  excerpt  from  the  Port 
Worth  Star  Telegram  of  June  17  reflects 
that  Tarrant  County  Is  taking  a  major 
step  forward  In  the  nationwide  fight 
against  crime.  As  reported  in  the  Star 
Telegram,  this  fall  Tarrant  County  Jun- 
ior College  embarks  upon  Its  program  for 
law  enforcement  officers  leading  to  an 
associate  In  applied  sciences  degree. 

The  people  of  Tarrant  County  can  be 
justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  while  many 
talk  alx)ut  how  terrible  crime  is,  they 
have  undertaken  to  do  something  about 
it. 

The  article  follows : 
Police  Program  of  TCJC  Outlined  for  Law 
Group 

(By  John  Tackett) 

Denny  P.  Pace,  head  ot  Tarrant  County 
Junior  law  enforcement  program,  outlined 
the  program's  curriculum  Friday,  noting  \b» 
college's  two-year  course  will  be  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  available  In  this  part  of  tii 
state. 

Pace,  a  20-year  veteran  of  the  Los  Angela 
police  department,  detailed  the  course  to  the 
local  law  enforcement  advisory  committee  at 
a  luncheon  in  Worth  Hotel. 

The  program,  leading  to  an  associate  In 
applied  science  degree,  includes  everything 
from  sociology  to  physical  education  and  will 
cost  about  $350,  plus  books. 

Pace  said,  however,  with  some  depart- 
ments paying  tuition  of  police  officers  and 
with  governmental  grants,  the  cost  will  be 
low. 

"It  is  a  potentially  free  education  for  •»][ 
law  enforcement  ofBcer  who  is  enthuslMtte,' 
Pace  said. 

The  first  semester  begins  in  Septembw 
with  the  opening  of  the  Junior  college  dttt- 
trlct's  flrrt  campus. 

Both  Fort  wortii  and  Hurst  already  B»n 
enrolled  men  from  their  departments,  P»m 
said. 

The  courses  Include  communication*, 
Juvenile  control,  criminal  law,  criminal  in- 
veetlgation.  government,  traffic  planning,  al- 
gebra and  patrol  operations. 

Psychology  and  sociology,  also  are  offered. 
and  physical  education  Is  required  in  eschol 
the  four  semesters. 

Police  internship  is  Included  in  the  ftnaj 
semester.  Pace  said  several  students  will 
qualify  for  this  when  the  school  openi  » 
September  because  they  have  had  Junl* 
college  training  elsewhere. 

Pace  said  he  expects  some  Fort  Worth 
police  cadets  who  have  had  Junior  coUeg« 
experience  will  be  in  the  first  group  of  l"" 
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terns,  initially,  he  said  the  group  wUl  be 
limited  to  10. 

Many  p)olice  departments  are  requiring 
wme  college  training  now  for  rookies,  and 
with  the  ever-rising  crime  rate,  more  will  do 
60  in  the  future,  Pace  noted. 

(Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon  figures 
released  Thursday  showed  Port  Worth  and 
other  cities  lt»  size  have  experienced  a  24 
per  cent  increase  In  crime  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1967). 

Pace  said  he  hoped  the  college  can  obtain 
instructors  who  "can  apply  a  little  Ideology 
of  their  own." 

Pace  is  considered  one  of  the  nations  more 
qualified  law  enforcement  educatc«-8.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  experience  as  a  police  officer,  he 
bolds  a  master's  degree  in  public  admln- 
litratlon  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  For  the  last  two  years,  he  has 
taught  criminology  at  Palm  Beach  State 
College. 


Hiitory  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Reflect* 
Man  Controlling  His  Environment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  In  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  a  special  edition  of 
the  Calexlco  Chronicle,  which  appeared 
on  May  18,  1967. 

I  consider  it  a  very  interesting  edition 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  : 

Hbioit  of  thb  Imperial  'Valolet  Reflects 
Man  Controlling  His  Environmei^t 
(By  Predrlcka  Phillips) 

Today  California's  Imperial  Valley  re- 
mains a  desert  in  many  respects.  One  will 
tee  flora  and  fauna  typifying  desert  environ- 
ment, from  thomey  ocotillo,  lizards  zlgzag- 
Klng  beneath  withered  sagebrush  and  grease- 
wood  plus  vistas  of  drifted  sand.  The 
Imperial  Valley  is  also  an  oasis  of  residences 
expansive  (and  expensive)  ranches  and 
farms,  cattle  feedlots.  dams,  vineyards, 
feathery  date  groves  and  perfumed  citrtts 
orchaida,  and  a  "world"  of  vast  recreational 
potential,  fine  winter  playground  and  sand 
pUe*  for  those  seeking  the  warm  desert  sun- 
•Wne  and  dry  semitroplcal  climate. 

Tlht  Imperial  Valley  much  of  it  below  sea 
level  U  a  -wedgeshaped  area,  with  its  base 
wrtlng  on  the  international  boundary  and 
apex  extending  into  the  Salton  Sea  in  the 
eenter  of  the  Colorado  Desert  in  southeast- 
«n  CaUfomia. 

Seventy  ye.-irs  ago.  it  was  a  hot.  dry.  barren 
«etert:  today  nearly  650.000  acres  are  under 
cnlUvaUon  and  it  has  become  one  of  the 
ncheet  valleys  in  the  United  States. 

When  the  first  explorers  came-to-ihe  des- 
ert, they  saw  alkaU  flats,  sand  dunes,  and 
mue  after  mile  of  barren  waste.  It  was  first 
p  n'f  ^^  Colorado  Desert  by  Professor  V. 
^^Blake,  a  geologist  who  accompanied  a 
jwwunent  surveying  party  through  this 
^on  In  1833. 

The  Colorado  River  emptied  into  the  Gulf 
w  a  point  not  far  south  of  Yuma,  Arizona 
"™>»ii«  melted  snow  and  a  tremendous 
'^aaty  of  silt  from  the  western  mountains. 
^™«»t  was  deposited  in  the  GuU  at  the 
r^  01  the  river,  and  during  the  spring 
"^  the  accumulated  sediment  grew  higher 
™n  the  level  of  the  river.  Over  many  thou- 
~«»  Of  years,  It  formed  a  fan-shaped  delta 
™*  eventually  stretched  the  vridth  of  the 


Gulf  and  cut  that  body  of  water  in  two. 
More  mud,  sediment  and  of  course  debris 
piled  up  each  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Floods  continued,  emptying  now  north,  now 
south  of  the  delta.  During  the  dry  periods, 
about  every  five  hundred  years,  when  the 
lessened  flow  of  the  Colorado  returns  to  its 
southern  course,  the  salt  water  In  the  upper 
limits  of  the  captive  Gulf  evaporated.  Fresh 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  flowed  into 
the  newly  formed  desert  basin,  covering  the 
salty  bed.  Yearly  floods  leached  the  alkali 
from  the  floor  of  the  desert  and  left  a  layer 
of  rich  sediment  containing  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  waste  water  drained 
to  the  lowest  point  of  the  basir  and  formed 
a  fresh-water  lake.  Over  the  centuries,  time 
and  again,  the  area  has  been  both  lake  and 
desert.  We  know  from  A.  D.  900  to  1400  It 
existed  as  a  fresh-water  lake.  Indians  called 
the  lake  "Cahuilla".  and  made  their  encamp- 
ments along  Its  shores. 

As  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River 
deepened,  less  water  flowed  into  the  basin. 
Water,  filtered  by  the  shattered  rock  strata. 
seeped  through  the  level  of  sediment  and  the 
salt  bed.  At  last  the  lake  evaporated. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  the  Colorado  Des- 
ert were  four  Indian  tribes  living  in  this  area 
when  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  under  orders  of 
Hernando  Cortez,  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dor and  conqueror  of  Mexico,  saUed  up  the 
Gulf  of  California  in  1538-39.  Until  UUoa's 
exploratory  voyage,  the  Spanish  believed  the 
Indian  legends  that  California  was  an  is- 
land— It  is  not  known  whether  Ulloa  and 
his  party  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Had  they  disembarked,  they 
would  have  found  the  Yuma  Indians  living 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Yuma; 
the  MoJaves,  further  north  along  the  Colo- 
rado River;  the  Cocopahs,  living  nearer  the 
Gulf  on  land  that  now  belongs  to  Mexico 
and  the  largest  of  the  tribes,  the  Chuillas. 
on  the  western  edge  of  what  is  now  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley.  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nado  was  the  next  explorer  to  venture  near 
the  Colorado  Desert.  In  1540  his  party  jour- 
neyed overland  with  the  intention  of  meet- 
ing Hernando  De  Alarcon,  who  had  crossed 
the  southern  tip  of  the  desert  in  Mexico 
and  was  to  bring  supplies  by  ship  along  the 
Gulf  coast  to  a  point  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf,  following  the  route  described  by  Ulloa. 
Alarcon 's  group,  credited  with  the  discovery 
of  the  Colorado  River,  left  their  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  moved  up  stream  in 
small  boats. 

Not  until  the  18th-century  were  there  any 
serious  attempts  to  explore  the  desert  west 
of  the  Colorado  River.  In  1701,  Father  Etise- 
bio  Francisco  Kino,  a  Jesuit  priest  appointed 
royal  cosmographer  for  the  expedition  which 
was  to  colonize  Lower  California,  returned 
to  Mexico  with  the  report  that  they  had  dis- 
covered a  land  route  that  proved  California 
to  be  not  an  island  but  a  part  of  the  main- 
land .  .  . 

In  1774,  Bucarell.  the  Spanish  viceroy  to 
Mexico,  sent  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  to 
California.  Bucarell  was  alarmed  by  the 
number  of  Russians  and  British  colonies 
which  had  come  into  being  along  the  coast 
of  northern  California.  Anza  commandant 
of  the  presidio  at  Tubac,  was  to  find  the 
most  direct  route  from  that  settlement  to 
the  chain  of  missions  in  California.  The 
most  direct  route  to  California  lay  across  the 
Colorado  desert. 

In  1771,  Father  FYanclsco  Garces.  mission- 
ary and  explorer,  had  come  to  the  desert 
to  confirm  the  findings  of  Father  Kino.  Now 
he  was  asked  by  the  viceroy  to  help  Anza 
prepare  for  the  Journey  overland.  The  group 
assembled  at  the  Mission  San  Xavler  Del  Bac 
and  Father  Garces  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  followed  by  soldiers  on  horse- 
back and  by  muleteers.  Because  Father 
Garces  was  there  to  plead  for  the  expedition, 
the  Yuma  Indians  were  not  hostile.  The  ex- 
plorers presented  gifts  to  the  Yuma  chief- 
tlans,  who  guided  them  across  the  river  and 
told  them  where  they  might  find  watering 


places  on  the  desert.  At  San  Pranclsco,  Anza 
choose  the  site  of  a  new  presidio. 

In  1776  Anza  escorted  a  second  expedition, 
settlers  for  California  who  were  Immigrants 
from  Sonora  and  Tubac,  Ansa's  "army"  of 
thirty  soldiers  led  some  two  hundred  colo- 
msts  past  Pilot  Knob  and  across  the  bleak 
and  desolate  Yuma  Plain.  His  last  encamp- 
ment on  the  desert  was  made  at  the  Juncture 
of  San  Felipe  and  Carrlzo  Creeks,  now  called 
Harper's  well,  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Mts. 

Capt.  John  Fremont,  who  aided  in  the 
esUbllshment  of  the  Bear  Flaf  Republic  at 
Sonoma  In  1846.  was  commissioned  by  the 
federal  government  in  1848  to  scout  passages 
through  the  coastal  mountains  so  that  a 
transcontinental  railroad  could  be  built.  His 
explorations  of  the  desert  were  of  Importance 
in  the  Unking  of  east  and  west. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  brought 
hordes  of  mJners  and  adventurers  along  the 
route  through  the  Imperial  Valley.  Gold  was 
actually  discovered  in  the  Plcacho  mining 
district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colwado  river 
In  the  eastern  section  of  the  desert. 

Nearly  twenty  years  passed  before  a  trans- 
continental railroad  was  completed.  In  1875 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  building  a  mall 
line  east  from  Los  Angeles.  Trains  were 
operating  to  Colton,  Calif.,  in  1875  and  to 
Indian  wells  (Indio)  in  1876.  The  railroad 
extended  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River,  opposite  Yuma  in  1877.  With 
the  eetablishment  of  the  railroad,  the  last 
stage  coach  line  was  abandoned. 

DEVELOPMENT  RECLAMATION  OF  IMPERIAL 
VALLET 

Development  of  the  Imperial  Valley  began 
about  1900,  but  its  potentlaUties  were  rec- 
ognized in  1849  when  O.  M.  Wozencraft 
crossed  the  dry  sink  by  mule  on  his  way  from 
New  Orleans  to  San  Bernardino.  He  noticed. 
as  did  William  Blake,  a  geologist  and  mining 
engineer,  that  the  rich  silt  depoelts  in  the 
ancient  lake  bed  would  offer  fine  soil  for 
farming.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  shal- 
low basin  of  the  desert  could  be  irrigated 
from  the  Colorado  River. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  Wozencraft  ar- 
ranged for  a  survey  of  the  desert  and  urged 
the  building  of  a  canal  to  bring  water  from 
the  River.  He  was  able  to  convince  the  Call- 
Tomla  legislature  and  in  1859  the  legislature 
asked  Congress  to  grant  the  state  1.600 
square  miles  of  desert  land.  Congress  hesi- 
tated, the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  delayed 
ftirther  discussion,  and  despite  Wozencraft's 
efforts  to  revive  interest  in  the  development 
of  the  desert  after  the  war,  the  project  was 
dropped.  Wozencraft  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  attempting  to  convince  Washington 
officials  that  his  scheme  was  worth  their 
attention. 

In  1895  Charles  Rockwood  an  engineer,  de- 
cided to  investigate  Wozencraft's  extrava- 
gent  claims.  He  explored  the  desert  and 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  water 
could  be  diverted  into  the  desert  from  the 
Colorado  river. 

In  1896  with  A  N.  Heber  as  his  partner, 
Rockwood  formed  the  California  Develop- 
ment Company  together  they  managed  to 
overcome  a  great  number  of  legal,  financial 
and  engineering  obstacles  In  order  to  acquire 
the  right  to  channel  a  portion  of  the  rivers 
flow.  They  proposed  to  build  a  canal  from 
the  river  near  Yuma  to  a  point  near  Mount 
Signal  west  of  the  present  Calexlco.  an- 
other key  man  C.  N.  Perry,  laid  out  the  com- 
plicated irrigation  system. 

HOW  CALEXICO  CAME  TO   BE 

Calexlco,  which  derives  Its  name  from  a 
oombinaaon  of  California  and  Mexico,  sim- 
ply happened.  The  engineering  headquarters 
of  the  company  were  first  established  at 
Cameron  Lake,  but  I  decided  for  permanent 
quarters  to  erect  the  company  buildings  at 
the  International  line  on  the  east  bank  of 
New  river.  When  the  buildings  were  estab- 
lished at  thU  point  we  knew  that  we  would 
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bvlML  a  town  on  the  line,  but  Ite  exact  loca- 
tion was  not  tullj  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Chaffey  laid  off  the  townslte  of  Calex- 
loo  at  the  point  where  it  Is  now  established, 
In  the  lall  of  1901,  and  placed  the  property 
on  the  market,  but  It  was  soon  withdrawn 
from  sale  for  the  reason  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  In  building  the  branch 
through  the  Valley,  desired  to  run  straight 
south  from  Imperial  to  a  point  near  the 
International  line,  from  which  j>olnt  they 
would  swing  eastward  toward  Ytima. 

The  railroad  would  have  been  built  so  and 
the  town  of  Calexlco  would  then  have  been 
located  west  of  Ne<w  river  and  about  two 
miles  west  of  Its  present  location  but  for 
the  fact  that  It  would  have  thrown  a  portion 
of  the  townslte  on  a  school  section  which 
wa«  held  by  a  lady  living  In  Ixx  Angeles, 
who  refueed  to  listen  to  what  we  believed  to 
be  a  fair  offer  for  her  iwoperty,  and,  aa  we 
wer*  unable  to  obtain  the  lands  necessary 
for  our  uses,  we  got  the  Southern  PaciOc  to 
run  the  road  from  Imperial  straight  to  the 
present  location  of  Calexlco. 

HOW  Sa&WLET   CAME  TO  BK 

The  townslte  of  Brawley  was  not,  in  the 
first  place,  controlled  by  the  Imperial  Land 
Oo.  The  Imf)erlal  water  company  No.  4  had 
been  organized  and  the  major  portion  of  Its 
stock  sold  in  a  block  to  J.  H.  Braly,  a  banker 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  had  undertaken  the  col- 
onization of  this  tract  of  land.  In  the  agree- 
ment with  him,  he  was  to  have  the  right  to 
locate  a  townslte  within  the  tract.  After- 
ward, before  the  town  was  started,  the  prop- 
erties owned  by  Mr.  Braly  were  repurchased 
by  the  Imperial  Land  Co.  and  the  Oakley- 
Paulln  Ck>..  and  the  town  was  laid  out  In  its 
present  location. 

Mr.  Heber  desired  to  name  the  town  Braly 
In  honor  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Braly,  but  as  the  latter 
refused  to  have  his  name  used  in  connection 
with  the  town,  it  was  named  Brawley  In 
honor  of  a  friend  of  Mr.  Heber's  in  Chicago. 

The  townslte  of  Holtvllle  was  selected  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Holt  and  laid  out  by  him  under 
an  agreement  between  himself  and  the  Im- 
perial Land  Co. 

The  history  of  El  Centre  is  so  recent  In  the 
nxlnda  of  the  people  that  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  it  here  except  to  say  that  these 
landa  were  originally  selected  as  a  townslte 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Holt,  and  he  gave  at  that  time 
to  the  town  the  name  of  Carbarker.  The 
Imperial  Land  company,  realizing  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  town  at  this  point  would 
not  only  Injure  its  property  In  Imperial  but 
also  would  Injure  the  investment  of  many 
people  who  had  already  piirchased  property 
at  that  point,  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Holt 
whereby  It  then  agreed  to  buy  from  him  the 
lands  on  which  Carbarker  was  located  and 
the  townslte  of  Holtvllle  as  well. 

The  Imi>enal  Land  Co.,  after  paying  many 
tho\isands  of  dollars  on  this  contract  found 
that  la  was  unable  to  carry  out  Its  contract 
on  account  of  the  depression  due  to  the  agi- 
tations In  the  year  1904-1905,  and  It  made  a 
new  contract  whereby  It  agreed  to  turn  back 
to  him  the  townslte  of  Holtvllle  and  the 
lands  on  which  Carbarker  had  been  located 
on  conditions  that  the  establishing  of  a  town 
at  the  latter  point  was  abandoned. 

The  townslte  of  Heber  was  named  In  honor 
of  Mr.  A.  H.  Heber. 

FIRST  WATER,  MABCH,   1902 

Water  was  turned  into  the  No.  1  main  canal 
for  irrigation  In  March,  1902,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  some  funds  so  that  the 
work  on  construction  continued  actively  dur- 
ing that  season,  but,  confronted  as  we  were 
with  the  tremendous  load  of  the  Chaffeys, 
the  fact  that  our  bonds  had  been  removed 
without  sufficient  consideration  being  placed 
in  the  treasury  to  allow  rapid  construction, 
we  were  greatly  hampered  through  all  the 
years  1902  and  1903,  and  it  was  Impossible 
to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  keep  up  the 


work  of  coastruction  rapidly  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  for  water,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  were  willing  to  sacrifice,  and 
did  sacrlflce.  our  securities  and  our  ^ater 
stock  In  order  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  the 
pressing  needs. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
wooden  head  gate  which  had  been  built  by 
Mr.  Chaffey  at  Hanlon's,  the  fioor  of  which, 
unfortunately,  had  been  left  several  feet 
above  tiie  bottom  grade  line  of  the  canal  as 
originally  planned  by  me.  When  this  gate 
was  built  by  Mr.  Chaffey.  it  wasn't  considered 
as  permanent,  but  as  a  temporary  expedient 
placed  there  to  control  the  entrance  of  water 
Into  the  canal  during  the  siunmer  of  1901, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Chaffey's  intention  to  replace 
this  by  a  permanent  structure  as  soon  as  time 
and  fln.ances  would  permit.  This  gate  was 
well  and  substantially  built  and  had  its  fioor 
been  placed  five  feet  lower  the  probabilities 
are  that  it  could  be  used  safely  today  for  the 
control  of  all  water  at  present  required  In 
the  valley. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  floor  was  left  above 
grade,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  the  fall  of 
1902,  1903  and  1904  to  cut  a  by-pass  around 
the  gate  to  the  river,  and  It  was  through  this 
by-pass  then,  during  these  ttiree  years,  that 
water  was  obtained  at  low  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  valley. 

I'M  AN  OLD  TIMER.  TOO! 

By  golly!  I  am  an  old-timer! 

When  our  illustrious  editor  first  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  a  progress  edition 
to  commemorate  70  years  since  the  first  de- 
velopment company  came  into  the  valley  or 
66  years  since  Calexlco  came  about  by  £u:cl- 
dent.  I  naturally  began  to  cast  about  for 
pictures  from  the  earliest  days.  I  thought  of 
some  of  our  elder  citizens  who  might  talk 
with  me  of  how  they  survived  the  hardships 
and,  in  their  struggle,  made  our  town  what 
it  Is  today. 

Those  who  have  lived  here  continuously 
for  the  past  50,  or  even  40,  years  are  fewer 
every  year.  Talking  with  Vivian  Parker  Cole 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  with  Alice  Marie  Rice, 
and  with  Marie  Gastelum  Sayles  reveals  very 
Interesting  bite  of  lore.  However,  I  cannot 
identify  with  their  stories  because  Calexlco 
was  a  modem  city  when  I  moved  here  nearly 
15  years  ago. 

We  drove  into  the  valley  from  Yuma  on 
Highway  98.  At  that  time  the  highway  ended 
on  the  other  side  of  Calexlco  at  Mount  Sig- 
nal, but  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  time. 

The  sand  dunes  gave  way  to  scrubby  des- 
ert and  that  in  turn  to  the  lush  green  fields 
of  October  crops  In  sharp  definitive  lines. 

In  that  year,  Calexlco  Hospital  was  only 
two  years  old  and  was  the  first  building  in 
Bight.  It  was  pretty  well  surrounded  by  fields 
and  vacant  lots  that  have  since  been  filled 
with  residences. 

To  drive  on  into  town  we  turned  onto 
Heber  Avenue  and  the  homes  looked  pretty 
much  like  houses  anywhere  else.  Well,  there 
were  exceptions.  The  old  Binder  home,  now 
occupied  by  the  Steppllngs,  and  the  Polkln- 
horn  home,  now  the  Britton's  were  delight- 
fully Spanish.  There  were  a  few  strange, 
screened  structures  in  back  yards.  These 
were  room*  on  stilts  raising  them  to  second 
floor  level.  Many  of  the  houses  had  one 
screened-in  room  as  a  second  floor,  vaguely 
reminiscent  of  the  widow's  walks  atop  many 
old  New  England  homes. 

Before  the  days  of  alr-condltioning,  in- 
deed before  the  days  of  desert  coolers  with 
their  straw  matting,  these  were  the  sleeping 
rooms  for  summer.  At  the  higher  level  sleep- 
ers could  have  the  benefit  of  any  stray  breesie 
from  the  mountains  on  the  miserably  hot 
nights. 

Now  the  stilted  rooms  are  gone  and  the 
screened  garrets  are  enclosed  and  electrically 
cooled. 

The  Library,  City  Hall,  and  the  Woman's 
Improvement   Club   have   not   changed   too 


much  since  October  1962.  Perhaps  the  land- 
scaping Is  updated.  TTiey  were  sure  sign* 
of  modern  government  and  culture. 

A  drive  down  Second  Street  that  year 
would  be  strange  to  those  who  have  come  in 
the  past  5  or  10  years. 

Starting  at  Heber  and  heading  west  I  re. 
member  on  the  right,  Womack's  agency  on 
the  comer  and  an  empty  building  that  still 
carried  the  old  Dessert  Peed  sign  that  is 
now  Thrifty  Drug.  Was  Penny's  next  bm 
only  half  Its  present  size?  I  know  Siifewav 
was  next  to  the  bank  that  is  now  a  dress 
shop. 

On  the  left  there  was  no  Coronet.  Yes,  the 
movie  was  there,  but  the  whole  corner  as  I 
remember  it  was  a  restaurant.  Later  a  radio 
repair  shop,  a  beauty  parlor,  and  RolUe's  shoe 
store  took  their  turns  where  Bud's  Is  now, 

I  drank  many  a  coke  at  the  high  soda 
fountain  in  the  old  International  Drug  Store 
where  RoUle's  Is  today.  Mr.  Charles  Balderas 
was  behind  the  prescription  counter  and  Bud 
Sayles  behind  the  soda  fountion. 

Lou  Berk's  yard-goods  store  was  in  there 
close  by  and  Kress  closed  their  door  to  re- 
model shortly  after  we  came.  That  was  ex- 
citement enough,  but  the  real  shock  came 
during  the  end  of  the  year  holidays  when  the 
Kress  building.  Incomplete,  went  up  In  flames 
that  could  be  seen  from  miles  around.  Side- 
walk superintendents  gaped  at  the  basement 
of  water  and  debris  until  the  boards  went  up 
again. 

Sam  Ellis  and  Popular  Drug  were  where 
they  are.  but  we  used  to  drive  between  them 
to  go  to  Mexican.  During  Christmas  shopping 
days  and  after  school  hours  the  cars  lined 
up  all  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  comer 
many  an  afternoon.  The  policemen  had  i 
real  job  keeping  the  east-west  lanes  open 
to  traffic.  There  was  no  traffic. 
We  have  not  yet  hit  10,000! 
So  what? 

I  must  have  driven  a  thousand  miles  a 
month  getting  acquainted  with  this  strange 
new  land  in  that  first  year.  I  think  I  wanted 
to  find  a  tilll  so  I  could  see  all  of  it  at  once. 
My  driving  criss-crossed  the  streets  of 
■  town  as  I  watched  the  people  who  took  all 
of  this  strangeness  for  granted.  Musical  con- 
versation that  I  could  not  txnderstand  even 
after  months  of  night  classes  fiowed  around 
me  and  the  liquid  brown  eyes  of  the  pre- 
dominantly latin  population  looked  at  our 
fairness,  accepted  us.  and  moved  on  to  Im- 
portant business.  I  don't  seem  to  hear  u 
much  Spanish  spoken  in  town  as  I  did  then. 
A  great  part  of  the  Eaet  side  of  town  bu 
been  cleared  away  and  rebuilt.  I  was  not 
appalled  at  the  poverty  evident  residencM 
because  I  had  seen  many  equally  depressed 
areas  in  the  South.  However.  It  Is  more 
pleasant  to  drive  now  between  the  neat 
homes  with  carefully  tended  yards  where 
once  weeds  fought  soda  signs  and  cardboard 
walls. 

Calexlco  has  grown  several  thousand  Id 
population  since  1952.  Annexations  take  it  to 
the  canal  on  the  north,  beyond  the  railroad 
to  the  west  and  almost  solidly  to  Andrade  to 
the  East.  We  are  catering  to  tourists  and 
industry  without  forgetting  the  agriculturt 
and  animal  husbandry  that  brought  us  ben. 
We  stock  items  large  and  small  in  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  woo  the  purchasers  from 
Mexico.  We  have  razed  and  raised  school 
buildings  to  accommodate  our  youth.  Tbare 
is  no  standstill  here. 

All  of  this  I  have  watched  and  known  lor 
almost  a  generation  of  change  and  progress. 
I  was  not  even  born  when  Calexlco  became 
a  fortunate'  accident  and  yet  I  am  an  old 
timer  to  many  of  our  thousands.  I  feel  like 
an  old-timer,  because  I  belong  to  our  town 
as  my  knowledge  of  It  belongs  to  me  and 
as  my  family  and  I  have  grown  with  It. 
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Tax-Free  Brainwashuig 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coming 
revolt  against  private  ownership  and  op- 
eration of  television  and  the  airwaves 
-called  nonprofit  educational  TV  Is  the 
ultimate  in  fully  nationalized  thought 
control  and  education.  In  many  defini- 
tions it  Is  known  as  the  symbol  controlled 
Socialist  state. 

Nonprofit,  advertisement-free  news- 
papers echoing  the  party  Une  of  the 
political  Ideology  in  power  may  be  next 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  release, 
"The  Parasitic  Network,"  from  the  March 
<  Review  of  the  News  In  the  Record  : 

There  Is  a  very  strong,  concerted  campaign 
afoot  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Establish- 
ment to  saddle  the  American  people  with 
subsidized,   noncommercial   television.  Until 
now  noncommercial   "educational"   TV   has 
depended  on  foundation  grants,  viewer  con- 
trtbutiona,   and   government  subsidies   from 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment   for    Its    subsistence.    However,    these 
sources  of  Income  do  not  provide  educational 
TV  with  sny  degree  of  financial  stability  or 
•ectnity.  A  foundation  may  or  may  not  renew 
a  grant,  viewer  oontrlbuttons  may  fall  off, 
and  Congress  may  not  appropriate  funds  to 
the  HBW  for  such  TV  subsidies.  And  so,  the 
would-be  educators — those  Uberal-totalitar- 
lana  who  would  Uke  to  mold  and  control  the 
minds   of   Americans — have    worked    out    a 
much  more  elaborate  plan  which  would  re- 
lewe  the  educators  from   having   to   worry 
about  money,  secxire  the  financial  etabUity 
ct  non-commercial  TV,   and   even  enable  it 
to  compete  with  the  commercial  system.  The 
plan,  conceived  by  the  Camegle  Commission 
on  Educational  Television— a  group  of  private 
vWonarles  financed  by  a  Camegle  Founda- 
tion grant — was  put  forth  to  the  public  in 
late  January. 

As  everyone  knows,  motion  pictures,  radio 
»nd  television  are  the  technological  children 
of  capitalism.  Their  growth  and  development 
were  possible  only  because  they  had  commer- 
eUl  value.  What  is  commercial  value?  Com- 
mercial value,  as  distinct  from  personal  or 
Individual  value,  is  a  value  desired  by  large 
numbers  of  people,  thus  making  it  possible 
lor  other  large  numbers  of  people  to  eam 
Hwr  Uvellhoods  by  supplying  this  value  to 
owers.  A  value,  in  the  most  fundamental 
•BMe,  U  something  a  person  desires  to  obtain 
«  keep.  We  all  want  different  things,  and 
werefore  we  all  have  different  values.  Some 
wiues,  of  a  sentimental  nature,  are  so  per- 
»nal  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  anyone  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  things 
nub  all  of  us  want.  Primary  values  concern 
om  basic  needs  which  we  must  satisfy  in 
««>»  to  live.  Of  these,  not  all  of  them  re- 
Sr  *fi  "Pendlture  of  energy  to  obtain.  The 
Pn«»e  the  best  things  In  life  are  free"  refers 
"  uieee  particular  values.  They  include  sun- 
tt^.  water,  air.  rain— all  of  which  are  abun- 
awt  In  nature  In  certain  parts  of  the  globe. 
U  must  ons  of  scarcity,  however,  even  these 
™«  values  cost  money.  People  fly  south  in 
« JTf  w  ^""^  *^'  »^:  ^'y  buy  fresh  spring 
»««  in  bottles;  they  condition  air;  they  li- 
IPrte  .011  When  there  ia  no  rain, 
li  rS*  ^..^^^  ^^^  popular  notion  that  love 
«m,i7'*!  '*'"*•  ^"*  *■  ^«  "^l  know,  love 
^mres  tremendous  expenditures  of  nervous 
™«8y  to  obtain  and  etistain— not  to  men- 

Sr  fZ_°**'®''  °°»*«  ^'^<*  KO  ''Ith  love  in 
•«  lonn  of  gifts,   Insurance  poUdes,   etc. 
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Thus,   there  are  virtually  no  values   which 
do  not  require  an  expenditure  of  energy  to 
obtain.    But   some   needs    we   must   aattsfy; 
others  we  do  not  have  to.  For  example,  we 
need  food  in  order  to  Uve,  and  therefore,  it 
is  a  prliiiary  value.  We  do  not  need  television 
in  order  to  live,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  pri- 
mary value.  However,  in  an  industrial  civili- 
zation   which    has    provided    the    consumer 
with   hundreds  of  new  values,  we  want  TV 
because  it  gives  us  pleasure,  enlarges  our  view 
of  the  world,  and  enables  many  of  us,  par- 
ticularly the  old  and  retired,  to  enjoy  the 
passing  hours  instead  of  being  bored  to  death. 
And  so,  people  buy  television  sets  in  order 
-to  enjoy  the  deUghts  which  come  through 
the  picture  tubes.  Naturally,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  TV  networks  to  satisfy  everyone  at 
every  hour.  But  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
satisfy  many  people  much  of  the  time.  The 
viewers   pay  for  this  entertainment  in   two 
ways,  first  by  their  purchase  of  the  television 
»et,    and    second    by    buying    the    products 
which  sponsor  the  programs.  Since  the  cost 
of  the  product  includes  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising it  over  TV,  the  consimier  pays  for  this 
entertainment,  but  In  such  an  unobstrusive 
manner  as  to  be  hardly  aware  of  it.  In  terms 
of   cost,   the    consumer   gets   a   tremendous 
amount  of  entertainment  over  TV  for  very 
little. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  poor  quality 
of  commercial  TV,  that  Its  programs  are 
geared  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 
This  indeed  may  be  true  some  of  the  time. 
However,  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
television  owes  lt«  growth  and  development 
to  the  Interest  shown  in  It  by  large  numbers 
of  consumers.  Because  It  was  a  value  to 
them,  they  purchased  the  TV  sets,  bought 
the  sponsors'  products,  and  made  the  net- 
works rich.  It  is  their  medium  of  entertain- 
ment, developed  to  serve  f^ctn.  But  it  Is  a 
costly  system  of  entertainment  which  can 
only  be  profitable  to  its  developers  if  it  serves 
and  satisfies  large  numbers  of  people. 

Now,  there  is  in  our  country,  as  In  other 
countries,  a  smaU  ntunber  of  people be- 
longing to  a  kind  of  snobbish  cultural  elite 

who  look  down  on  television  because  of  its 
mass  appeal.  These  are  people  who  read  diffi- 
cult novels,  attend  avant  garde  cinemas 
enjoy  modem  dance  and  non-objectlve  art 
They  usually  don't  Uke  anything  with  a 
happy  ending.  To  them,  if  it  isn't  tragic,  it 
isn  t  deep,  and  if  it  isn't  deep,  it  isn't  of 
value.  Television  is  clearly  not  their  medium 
Such  a  medium  could  have  never  been  de- 
veloped to  satisfy  their  narrow  tastes 

Some  cultvu-al  snobs  refuse  to  buy  tele- 
vision sets.  Few,  however,  boycott  the  prod- 
ucts adverUsed  on  TV.  If  they  do  own  tele- 
vision sets,  it  la  in  order  to  enjoy  specific 
programs  which  suit  their  taste.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  people  who  read  books,'  visit 
art  galleries,  go  to  the  theatre,  and  see  avant 
garde  films  do  not  have  much  time  for  tele- 
vision anyway.  The  people  who  watch  tele- 
vision most  are  those  who  do  not  read  books 
go  to  the  theatre,  see  avant  garde  films  or 
visit  art  galleries. 

But   became  television  is  so  successful   a 
means  of  reaching  large  numbers  of  people 
in  an  almost  effortlees  manner,  the  totall- 
tarlans   among   us   have   long   coveted   the 
instrument,  not  as  a  means  of  entertaining 
people  but  as  a  means  of  controlling  them 
A  great  deal  of  such  control  U  already  exerted 
in  commercial  television  through  news  iwo- 
grams.  documentary  featuree,  and  other  bo- 
called  "public  service"  programs.  Also  in  the 
field  of  drama  such  control  is  very  obviously 
exerted.  For  example.  -The  Man  From  Uncle  " 
an  adventtire  series  in  which  an  American 
and  a  Russian  work  together  to  maintain 
their  twlMed  version  of  world  law  and  order 
1«  clearly  an  attempt  to  oondlUon  people  Into 
accepting  an  eventual  partnership  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Umtod  States  now 
being     pushed     by     tbe     world-govorrunent 
power  cUque.  Hor^ever,  a  great  deeil  o*  thla 
brainwashing  is  mlttgated  by  tixt  oommertUl 
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necesslUes  of  television.  And  so  the  networks 
must  limit  their  brainwashing  for  fear  that 
too  much  of  it  will  turn  the  viewers  away 
from  their  sets,  and  thus  destroy  their  com- 
mercial success.  The  consumer  is  still  king  In 
commercial  television.  His  letters  can  per- 
suade a  sponsor  to  support  or  drop  a  par- 
ticular program,  for  commercial  TV  must 
answer  to  the  consumer. 

This  situation  has  long  Irked  the  liberal- 
totaUtarlans  who  dislike  the  Idea  of  Joe 
Consumer  being  the  final  artjlter  of  what 
goes  on  TV.  They  know  that  TV  belongs  to 
the  oonsimaer,  but  In  their  view  of  things 
TV  la  much  too  valuable  an  Instrument  for 
mind  control  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer.  In  addition,  commercial  tele- 
vision, by  Its  very  nature  and  regardless  of 
the  prevalent  socialist  influences  of  the 
Tpojan  horses  who  run  it.  still  generates  too 
much  ImpUcltly  pro-capitalist,  antl-oollectl- 
vlst  Ideology  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  totall- 
tarlans.  And  so,  the  liberal -oollectlvlsts  have 
had  to  work  very  hard  to  figure  out  a  way 
to  steal  a  large  chunk  of  television  away 
from  the  consumer.  The  main  problem,  how- 
ever, was  how  to  transmit  hours  and  hours 
of  uninterrupted  brainwashing  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  whether  at  not  it  would  be 
commercially  successful.  Leave  it  to  the  lib- 
eral educators  to  find  a  way.  Their  report 
states : 

"The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
well-financed  and  well-directed  educational 
television  system,  substantially  larger  and 
far  more  pervasive  and  effecUve  than  that 
which  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  must 
be  brought  into  being  if  the  full  needs  of 
the  American  public  are  to  be  served." 

The  report  never  explains  what  it  means 
by  "the  full  needs  of  the  American  pubUc  " 
As  we  observed  earlier,  television  is  not  a 
primary  need  to  the  viewer.  However  it  is  a 
primary  need  to  a  clique  which  would  want 
to  control  the  minds  of  the  viewers.  The 
report  continues: 

"The  programs  we  conceive  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  public  television  are  In  general  not 
economic  for  conunerclal  sponsorship." 

In  other  words,  these  programs  are  of 
limited  value,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple do  not  exist  who  would  voluntarily  sup- 
port them.  Therefore,  there  Is  only  one  so- 
lution to  the  problem:  force  people  to  sup- 
port them.  The  report  states: 

"We  recommend  that  Congress  act  prompt- 
ly to  authorize  and  to  establish  a  federally 
chartered,  non-govemmental  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  the  "Corporation  for  Public 
Television."  The  corporation  would  be  em- 
powered to  receive  and  disburse  governmen- 
tal and  private  funds  in  order  to  extend  and 
,   improve    public    television    programing 

"We  recommend  that  Congress  provide  the 
federal  funds  required  by  the  corporation 
through  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax  on  tele- 
vision sets  (beginning  at  2  per  cent  and  ris- 
ing to  a  celling  of  6  per  cent) .  The  revenues 
should  be  made  available  to  the  corpora- 
tion through  a  trust  fund. 

"In  this  manner  a  stable  source  of  financial 
support  would  be  assured.  We  would  free  the 
corporation  to  the  highest  degree  from  the 
annual  governmental  budgeting  and  appro- 
priations procedures:  the  goal  we  seek  is 
an  instrument  for  the  free  communication 
of  Ideas  In  a  free  society." 

What  the  Hberal-totalltarlans  want  is 
•omethlng  of  great  value  for  nothing.  When 
they  say  that  they  want  an  "instrument  for 
the  free  communication  of  ideas  in  a  free 
society"  What  they  mean  is  that  they  want 
free  of  charge  and  free  of  any  control  by  the 
taxpayer,  a  valuable  instrument  whereby 
ttiey  can  freely  brainwash  the  nation.  What 
kind  of  a  aociety  is  "free"  in  which  the 
taxpayer  Is  forced  by  law  to  pay  for  the  'free' 
oommunlcaUon  of  Ideaa?  Who  la  getting  the 

^TlJ^t**™  "^'^•''  '^  iiypocrttlcallv 
««ed  by  the  Camegle  Commission,  can  onlv 
mean  "ire*  of  charge." 
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Also,  please  note  that  tbe  Ck>n^ess,  whlcb 
represents  the  American  people  and  would 
force  tbe  public  by  law  to  pay  the  excise  tax, 
would  have  no  control  over  the  public  tele- 
vision to  be  Imposed  on  the  nation.  The  con- 
trol would  ultimately  Ue  In  the  hands  of 
th«  Executive  Branch,  lor  the  report  fur- 
ther proposes  that  the  corporation  be  run 
by  twelve  directors — six  of  whom  would  b« 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate — not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— and  the  other  six  directors  wovild  be 
selected  by  the  first  six.  Their  terms  of  oSSce 
would  be  for  six  years.  Thus,  the  public 
television  networlc,  supported  by  the  buyers 
of  television  sets,  would  be  controlled  by  a 
select  group  of  liberal-totalitarians  whose 
job  It  would  be  to  conceive  of  TV  programs  to 
serve  the  "full  needs  of  the  American  pub- 
lic,"  whatever  that  means.  That  some  of  the 
progr&mis  will  be  of  some  value  to  some 
pteople  Is  beyond  question,  but  the  very 
means  of  financing  the  program — ^by  t&x&- 
tlon,  whlcb  Is  one  of  the  government's  most 
obnoxious  and  Irritating  uses  of  force — sug- 
gesta  that  the  network  will  not  serve  any 
pertinent  needs  of  the  American  public,  for 
if  It  did,  It  could  easily  fljad  conunercial  spon- 
sors to  back  it. 

It  U  typical  of  the  llberal-totalitarlans 
that  they  should  resort  to  farce  to  Impose 
their  supposedly  superior  concept  of  tele- 
vision on  the  American  people.  Therefore 
they  appeal  to  government  to  do  for  them 
with  the  stoke  of  a  pen  what  three  decades 
of  private  Investment  and  development  did 
for  cmnmerclal  TV. 

What  will  "public  television" — or,  more 
appropriately,  the  Parasitic  Network — trans- 
mit to  the  American  people?  James  Reston. 
&n  articulate  spokesman  for  the  totalltar- 
lans.  wrote  In  hU  column  of  January  26, 
1967: 

"They  [the  Carnegie  Commission]  are  say- 
ing that  while  Jackie  Gle&son  may  be  mora 
amusing  than  Senator  J.  William  F^ilbrlght 
of  Arkansas,  and  the  battle  between  the  Kan- 
sas City  Chiefs  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers 
more  popular  than  the  struggle  for  China. 
neverUieless  there  may  be  a  difference  be- 
tween what  Is  amusing  and  what  is  impor- 
tant. 

"In  short,  the  Oamegle  Conunisslon  Is 
suggesting  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
what  sells  on  television  &nd  what  endures, 
what  takes  people's  minds  off  the  troubling 
Issues  for  decision  In  a  democracy,  and  what 
keeps  their  minds  on  those  decisions." 

In  other  words,  the  proponents  of  "public 
television" — overly  interested  In  the  minds  at 
the  viewers — are  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  values  are  all  mixed  up.  AVh&t 
they  are  saying  is  that  the  American  people 
should  want  to  listen  to  J.  Willlajn  Fulbrlgbt 
more  than  to  Jackie  Gleason,  that  they 
should  be  more  Interested  in  the  struggle 
for  China  than  in  a  football  game.  What 
the  educators  are  saying  Is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  a  bunch  of  children  who  have 
to  be  Instructed  in  what  to  want,  in  what 
to  value.  But  please  note  that  these  arrogant, 
self-conceited  instructors  expect  to  be  com- 
fortably subsidized  by  the  very  consumers 
they  despise  and  look  down  on  but  who  are 
responsible  and  smart  enough  to  esu-n  the 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  to  support  the  para- 
sitic educators,  but  not  smart  enough  to 
know  what  they  should  want. 

Of  course  larceny  on  so  grand  a  scale  re- 
quires conmanshlp  of  an  Inordinately  high 
caliber.  The  Commission's  report  Itself  is  a 
good  example  of  such  conmanshlp.  But  an 
even  better  example  is  the  editorial  which 
appeared  In  Life  magazine  of  Februrary  17, 
1967.  After  opening  on  the  theme  of  the 
"vast  wasteland"  and  giving  the  Carnegie 
Commission  a  puff,  the  Life  editorialist  wrote: 

"The  commercial  networks  are  both  crea- 
tors and  the  victims  of  the  pressure  tcx  uni- 
formity. Squeezed  by  ratings,  they  choose  to 
appeal  to  the  widest  poeslble  audience.  De- 
spite the  magnificent  job  they  can  do,  there 


is  little  room  In  their  schedule  for  the  new 
or  the  unique — for  the  item  that  has  great 
appeal  if  its  audience  is  limited." 

Life  forgets  that  TV,  like  itself,  is  a  mass 
medium,  that  it  owes  its  entire  success  to 
the  fact  that  it  serves  a  mass  audience.  No 
one  has  suggested  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment subsidize  a  magazine  similar '  to  Life 
free  of  commercial  pressures  "to  serve  the 
full  needs  of  the  American  public."  So  why 
should  the  cultural  elite  require  television  as 
a  means  of  expression?  Also,  since  when  Is 
the  new  or  unique  excluded  from  commer- 
cial TV  if  it  is  any  good?  But  if  the  cultural 
elite  want  a  TV  network  of  their  own,  why 
don't  they  pay  for  it  themselves?  Why  must 
they  become  parasites  and  demand  that  those 
whom  they  consider  culturally  Inferior  and 
despise  subsidize  them. 

They  don't  like  what  their  supposed  in- 
feriors like,  but  they  do  like  their  money. 
Life  writes  without  flinching  an  eyelash:  "a 
massive  financial  transfusion  from  the  fed- 
eral governnient  for  noncommercial  televi- 
sion is  the  only  way  to  give  the  viewer  a 
real  choice  when  he  turns  on  his  set." 

What  is  this  "real  choice"  and  why  must 
the  taxpayer  be  compelled  to  subsidize  it? 
He  doesn't  have  much  of  a  free  choice  If  he 
is  forced  to  support  It.  The  viewer  now  has 
as  much  free  choice  as  he  will  ever  have  In 
the  selection  of  programs.  What  guarantee 
does  he  have  that  Public  TV  will  actually 
offer  a  real  choice?  None,  of  course,  He  will 
be  offered  whatever  the  educators  think  is 
good  for  him.  Life  states: 

"A  basic  concern,  held  by  many,  on  any 
large-scale  undertaldng  oif  noncommercial 
television  is  the  fear  that  It  will  develop 
into  a  'Big  Brother"  voice  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  eome  cultural  Establishment.  To 
avoid  this  possibility,  the  Carnegie  plan 
would  establish  a  nongovernmental  non- 
profit corporation  as  the  core  of  Public  TV. 
The  corpora.tion  would  act  as  a  buSer  be- 
tween the  sources  of  funds — tax  revenues, 
foundations  or  private  donors — and  the  cre- 
ative produoers  who  should  be  shielded  from 
the  Influence  that  financial  support  often 
demands." 

In  other  words,  the  "creative  producers" — 
a  new  species  of  sacred  cow — wiu  be  shielded 
from  economic  reality,  whioh  all  of  us  plain 
folk  must  face  In  our  dally  lives.  They  will 
be  Insulated  Irom  the  harsh  economic  re- 
alities of  the  outer  world.  What  kind  of 
"creativity"  will  come  out  of  such  a  group 
remains  U)  be  seen.  Supposedly,  this  detach- 
ment will  make  these  creators  free  agents, 
beholden  to  no  power  cUque  or  Big  Brother. 
Thus,  according  to  Life,  they  will  be  a  power 
unto  themselves,  in  positions  to  mold  tastes. 
Influence  millions,  and  push  their  favorite 
writers  and  actors.  Why  should  any  group 
be  given  sucii  power  on  a  silver  platter  with 
no  srtrtngs  attached?  Why  should  such  a 
privileged  group  exist  at  all  In  a  free  coun- 
try? 

Life,  of  course,  would  hardly  be  exi>ected 
to  ask  such  legitlnrate  and  fundamental 
questions.  Its  main  eoncern  is  in  seeing  that 
the  F'arasitio  Network  gets  an  erpanded  tax 
base.  It  writes: 

"A  tax  on  sets  would  fall  directly  on  tlie 
consumers — <Jie  audience.  It  would  seem 
more  logical  to  insist  that  thoee  who  are 
proflUng  most  should  share  the  burden. 
That  could  be  arranged  by  Imposing  a  fran- 
chise tax  on  oommerdal  television  channels, 
or  a  tax  on  the  advertising  billings  that 
support  them." 

The  parasite  knows  Just  where  to  put  the 
bite.  The  commercial  develojMrs  made  tele- 
vision possible.  They  are  profiting  from 
something  they  themselves  nurtured,  in- 
vested in,  and  developed.  Yet,  the  Impres- 
sion Life  gives  U  that  they  are  profiting  from 
something  which  Is  not  really  theirs.  The 
editorials  elaborates,  and  here  his  conman- 
shlp reaches  Its  epitome: 

"Oommerdal  television  stations  have  a 
priceless   stock  In  trade — ^monopoly  control 


of  an  air  channel  that  belongs  to  the  public. 
The  public  has  never  been  paid  for  it.  A  tax 
on  commercial  operations  to  support  Public 
TV  would  be  a  means  of  extracting  revenues 
from  the  airwaves  owned  by  all,  to  reach 
that  part  of  the  audience  that  Is  now  sub- 
stantially Ignored." 

It  would  take  a  book  to  disentangle  the 
incredible  fallacies  Jammed  into  that  para- 
graph. In  the  first  place,  no  air  channel  was 
ever  owned  by  anyone,  let  alone  the  public. 
TV  stations  are  assigned  air  channels  in 
much  the  same  way  that  airplanes  are  as- 
signed a  fiight  path.  The  problem  is  one  of 
traffic,  not  ownership.  The  public,  which  Is 
a  loose  term  used  to  designate  "everybody," 
never  expected  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
air.  Such  a  concept  is  so  incredible  that  only 
an  intellectual  Svengali  would  even  want  to 
make  use  of  It.  Using  the  same  logic,  one 
could  argue  that  the  public  owns  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  that  Life  magazine, 
which  has  earned  a  huge  fortune  using  it, 
ought  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  the  public  Just 
for  using  the  language.  But  Life's  twisted 
logic  loiows  no  limits.  First,  It  puts  forth 
the  notion  that  the  public  owns  the  air 
channels.  However,  it  doesn't  then  suggest 
that  the  commercial  networks  send  dividend 
checks  to  every  living  person  In  the  United 
States.  It  suggests  that  the  commercial  net- 
works subsidize  a  group  of  educators  who 
will  be  using  the  same  tOr  channels — sup- 
posedly owned  by  the  public — free  of  charge. 
If  the  commercial  operators  owe  something 
to  the  public.  It  is  hard  to  fathom  how  they 
can  square  themselves  with  the  public  by 
paying  for  the  upkeep  of  a  parasitic  noncom- 
mercial system. 

Just  because  the  Carnegie  Commission  calls 
their  system  "Public  TV"  doesn't  mean  that 
the  public  will  oven  It.  Life  magazine  stressed 
the  point  that  the  corporation  would  be  & 
power  unto  itself,  answerable  to  no  one.  in- 
cluding the  public.  And  so,  the  Life  argutnent 
holds  as  much  water  as  a  sieve.  As  for  "that 
part  of  the  audience  that  Is  now  substantially 
Ignored,"  we  have  seen  no  polls  or  surveys  to 
indicate  where  that  audience  is  or  what  that 
audience  wants  which  it  is  now  not  getting 
from  TV.  Everyone  has  his  own  pet  Interests, 
but  no  one  e:g>ects  a  television  network  to 
put  on  TV  specials  for  the  benefit  of  bird 
watchers,  button  collectors,  and  devotees  of 
Sanskrit  poetry. 

All  of  these  arguments  notwithstanding, 
the  totalitarian  Juggernaut  Just  keeps  rolling 
along.  According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  1,  1967: 

"President  Johnson  asked  Congress  today 
to  create  a  corporation  for  Public  Television 
that  could  channel  both  public  and  private 
funds  into  noncommercial  television  and  ra- 
dio facilities  and  programs  .... 

"Mr.  Johnson  said  the  board  of  directors 
would  be  appointed  by  him  from  the  fields  of 
education,  communications  and  the  creative 
arte,  subject  to  confirmation  from  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  thought  that  these  should  be  men 
and  women  of  sufficient  statvire  to  protect 
the  corporatlcm  from  interference  by  the 
Government,  even  though  It  may  become  de- 
pendent on  sizable  Federal  subsidies." 

And  so  the  Great   Swindle  goes  on. 


Let  There  Be  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TOBK 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Near 
East  Report  is  an  Informative  periodical 
which  concentrates  entirely  upon  the 
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erents  of  the  Near  East.  In  its  most  re- 
cent Issue,  this  magazine  reflected  upon 
the  problems  facing  the  Arabs  and 
Isrsells  in  reaching  a  i>eace  settlement, 
and  discussed  the  roles  of  the  East  and 
West  In  this  settlement.  In  addition,  a 
calendar  of  events  describing  the  day-by- 
day  acti\1ties  on  both  sides  of  the  crisis 
bas  also  been  included. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagws  the  following  editorial  and 
chronology  which  appeared  in  the  June 
13, 1967,  edition  of  the  Near  East  Report, 
as  follows: 

Let  Tuerx  Bk  Peack 
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Tie  Israelis  have  defeated  the  Arab  states 
in  mUitary  battle  three  times  in  the  last  20 
ytsiB. 

Now  comes  the  hardest,  and,  we  hope  the 
Itet  battle. 

It  is  to  induce  Arab  leaders  to  enter  into  a 
peace  settlement  with  Israel. 

Arabs  and  Israelis  should  meet  for  face-to- 
faee  negotiations.  There  is  no  realistic  alter- 
nsUve.  But  it  will  be  dlflScult  to  convince  the 
Ant)  states,  because.  In  the  past,  world 
itstesmen  have  spared  them  bilateral  politi- 
al  confrontation  with  the  Israelis. 

They  have  permitted  the  Arab  states  the 
luxury  of  remaining  in  an  Illegal  state  of 
war  with  Israel.  This  has  not  been  a  favor  to 
Aj»b  leaders  or  the  Arab  peoples.  That  "state 
of  war"  has  cursed  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Near  Bast — with  an  expensive  arms  race  that 
has  gapped  their  economies;  with  a  propa- 
ganda of  hatred  which  has  poisoned  Arab 
mlndB;  and  now  with  a  devastating  war  that 
has  taken  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people. 

For  years  the  Arabs  have  kept  Israel  In  a 
ittte  of  siege — with  boycotts  and  blockades, 
threats  and  terrorism.  They  have  prepared 
for  the  final  day.  Intoxicated  by  their  battle 
crte.  In  the  last  month,  the  Arabs  moved  to 
cairy  that  war  to  a  conclusion — their  "final 
•olTrtlon"  for  the  2,650,000  Israelis. 

They  struck  because  they  were  emboldened 
by  military  and  political  support  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  by  UJ3.  preoccupation  with 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  They  believed  that  the 
Dnlted  States  would  not  move  to  stop  them 
«nd  that  Israel  was  Isolated  and  surrounded. 
They  called  for  a  holy  war. 

On  Saturday,  June  3,  the  Commander  of 
the  Egyptian  forces  on  the  Sinai  frontier, 
Gea.  Abdul  MortaJi,  issued  this  proclama- 
llon: 

"The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  upon  you 
In  your  most  successful  war  against  imperial - 
W  Israeli  aggression  on  your  fatherland,  in 
th»  expectation  of  seeing  successful  r,esults  of 
our  holy  war  to  achieve  the  rights  of  the  Arab 
nation.  The  outcome  now  is  of  tremendous 
lu»t(irlcal  importance  to  our  Arab  nation, 
"uid  our  holy  war  will  restore  the  Arab  rights 
rtolen  in  Palestine.  You  will  reconquer  the 
•Wen  land  with  the  help  of  Ood,  the  power 
01  Justice,  the  strength  of  your  arms,  and  the 
muty  of  your  faith." 

Hext  day.  on  June  4,  Nasser  declared  on 
CMlo  Radio : 

"The  whole  Arab  nation  has  moved  We 
m  facing  Israel  In  the  battle  and  are  bum- 
"Bg  with  desire  for  it  to  start  in  order  to  get 
wenge  for  the  1956  treachery." 

Next  day.  on  June  5,  Egyptians  began  an 
T~  ***  ^^^  Israel's  Negev  in  two. 

««  Israelis  struck  back  swiftly. 

Within  six  days,  the  armies  of  Egypt.  Jor- 
ow  and  Syria  were  smashed. 

Much  will  now  depend  on  the  statesman- 
M1P«  the  great  powers. 

Th«  Arabs  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
J«^<»1  and  military  siege  for  the  last  20 
IMn  because  of  the  cold  war. 

"««>*  gave  the  Arabs  all-out  diplomatic 

bmSm^.      *^^  ^^'  "  *«"  ^  more  than  $3 
"^  in  military  and   economic   aid. 
a^~r^^^^    always    hesitated    to    mount 
J  onenslve  for  peace  lest  it  alienate  oll- 


rich  Arab  states  which  profess  friendship 
for  the  West  but  which  threaten  oil  em- 
bargoes should  the  United  States  teke  Inltla- 
tives  to  help  Israel. 

When  the  flghUng  began,  both  Moscow 
and  Washington  stayed  out  and  the  war  was 
contained. 

If  they  can  now  keep  the  cold  war  out  of 
the  struggle  for  setUement,  perhaps  now— 
once  and  for  all— the  peace  can  be  obtained. 

The  great  powers  should  now  propose  that 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  Near  East — Israel 
and  the  Arab  states — work  together  to  write 
the  terms  of  their  future  cooperation  and 
peace,  free  from  cold  war  pressures.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  great  power  Intervention  for 
great  power  advantage. 

Nor  can  the  UN,  always  frustrated  by  the 
Soviet  veto,  play  an  effective  role.  The  Near 
East  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
ward  of  international  trusteeship.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  parties  together  for  a  final  peace 
settlement,  the  UN  machinery  has  served  to 
perpetuate  an  Intolerable  and  Indefensible 
stalemate  In  which  one  side  has  been  al- 
lowed— Illegally  and  immorally — to  remain 
Indefinitely  In  a  state  of  war. 

The  crushing  Arab  defeat  has  changed  the 
map  of  the  Near  East.  It  has  altered  the 
balance  of  power  and  opinion.  It  has  created 
a  power  vacuum,  which  should  be  filled  by 
the  peoples  who  live  there — not  by  outsiders. 

LESSONS   FKOM    THE   PAST 

The  great  powers  should  now  burn  dis- 
credited and  obsolete  position  papers. 

The  West  has  learned  that  the  Arab  leader- 
ship meant  to  carry  out  its  frenetic  threats. 
Washington  can  no  longer  delude  Itself  into 
believing  that  "the  words  are  substitutes  for 
deeds. "  The  words  have  proved  to  be  lethal— 
against  those  who  screamed  them.  Appease- 
ment has  not  paid.  No  matter  how  hard 
Washington  has  worked  to  reasstu-e  the  Arab 
states  of  American  friendship,  the  United 
States  is  bitterly  denounced  as  Enemy  Num- 
ber One. 

Ironically,  this  U.S.  decision  to  refrain  from 
tinilateral  action  to  support  Israel  turned  out 
to  be  a  disaster  for  Nasser  and  his  allies.  If 
the  United  States  and  other  powers  had 
joined  Israel  in  a  move  to  break  the  block- 
ade, the  war  might  have  been  averted  and 
the  Arabs  might  have  been  spared  their 
suicidal  adventure. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  1956 
we  might  have  brought  alx)ut  a  peace  settle- 
ment If  we  had  insisted  on  direct  negotia- 
tions—If we  had  challenged  the  Arab  aggree- 
sion  against  Israel  and  If  we  had  not  taken 
the  one-sided  position  that  Israel  had  to 
withdraw  forthwith  without  the  blessings  of 
a  permanent  peace  settlement. 

THE    BIG    LIE 

Yet  however  scrupulously  the  United 
States  avoided  Intervention,  however  ar- 
dently and  vigorously  the  United  States  may 
have  worked  to  preserve  relations  with  the 
Arab  world,  our  country  has  been  the  victim 
of  the  Big  Lie.  Pacing  disastrous  defeat.  Pres- 
ident Nasser  and  King  Hussein  conspired  to 
accuse  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  pro- 
viding air  cover  to  assist  Israel. 

Did  the  Arab  leaders  hurl  this  reckless  lie 
to  provide  an  alibi  for  defeat? 

Was  it  a  desperate  strategem  to  force  the 
Soviet  Union  to  enter  the  war  on  the  Arab 
side  and  precipiute  World  War  HI? 

Whatever  its  purpose,  the  effect  has  been  to 
inflame  Arab  peoples  against  America  and  to 
rupture  U.S.-Arab  diplomatic  relations  In  six 
capitals.  It  has  also  Injured  the  Soviet's  po- 
sition, for  Arabs  now  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  let  them  down  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  West  was  allegedly  moving  against 
them. 

Moscow's  bellicose  Arab  protegees  have 
been  exposed  as  paper  camels.  Russia  has  lost 
a  vast  investment  in  arms,  economic  aid  and 
political  support. 


NO    OONnONTATXON 

At  a  critical  time,  Washington  was  unable 
to  carry  out  Its  commitment  to  support 
Israel's  rlg^t  to  use  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba  for  her 
shipping.  The  Arab  attack  came  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  promised  declaration  could  be 
signed  by  the  maritime  powers  and  before  a 
way  could  be  found  to  give  effect  to  that 
declaration. 

Later— when  war  came— the  President 
worked  to  prevent  the  dreaded  great  power 
confrontation.  There  was  an  exchange  of  hot 
line  messages— the  first  time  the  hot  line  was 
used— between  President  Johnson  and  Pre- 
mier Kosygln. 

Thus,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  emerges  with  any  credit  in  the 
Arab  worid.  This  explains  the  Soviet  Union's 
cynical  bid  for  Arab  favor,  the  severance  of 
relations  with  Israel,  and  the  brutel  and 
vicious  attacks  in  the  Security  Council.  As  in 
1956.  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying  to 
bully  Israel  into  retreating  and  surrendering 
the  territory  she  gained  in  the  fighting 

Unwilling  to  repeat  the  tragic  blunder  of 
the  past  and  eager  to  push  forward  toward  a 
peace  settlement,  the  United  States  thus  far 
has  refused  to  enter  into  a  partnership  with 
the  Russians  in  an  anti-Israel  offensive  which 
would  rehabilitate  Moscow's  shattered 
clients. 

JntUSTD   VICTOBT 

Israel  had  to  act  alone  to  defend  herself 
from  Arab  attack.  She  has  paid  a  huge  price 
Newspaper  headlines  report  that  the  casual - 
ties  were  "slight"  (679  dead  and  2  563 
wounded).  But  that  is  a  high  proportion  of 
a  total  population  of  2,650.000.  We  Amerlcajis 
would  not  consider  our  losses  slight  if  we  lost 
a  aimllar  percentage  of  our  population— if 
we  had  suffered  51,000  deaths  and  more  than 
192,000  wounded  (sllghUy  less  than  American 
casualties  in  World  War  I ) . 

I  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  Arab  casual- 
ties. But  preliminary  reports  put  them  much 
higher  than  Israels.  Arabs  have  paid  for 
Nasser's  holy  war.] 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Israel  govern- 
ment has  announced  that  it  wUl  not  return 
to  the  UN  armisUce  Unes  whioh  offered  no 
defense  against  Arab  snipers  and  terrorists 
in  the  post.  It  wUl  Insist  on  direct  Arab-Israel 
talks  to  achieve  frontiers  that  ensure  life  for 
its  people. 

Problems  like  the  resettlement  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees.  boundaries,  the  future  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Places— all  these  Issues  can  be 
resolved  within  the  context  of  direct  ne^otl- 
etions.  *'' 

NEW    CS.    STAND 


Significantly,  the  U.S.  resolution  intro- 
duced at  the  UN  contained  no  referenoee  to 
ineffective  pact*  and  agencies  of  the  paet 
The  United  States  called  for  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East"  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 
said  that  U.S.  policy  aimed  "to  provide  for 
movement  toward  the  final  setUement  of  all 
outstanding  questions  between  the  parties 
which  the  U.N.  envisaged  nearly  20  years  ago  " 

That  resolution  happens  to  be  a  milestone 
It  is  the  first  time  that  the  United  States  has 
called  for  peace  In  the  Near  East  in  many 
years.  For  a  long  time  U.S.  diplomats  took  the 
line  that  It  was  "unrealistic"  and  "oounter- 
productlve"  to  urge  negotiations.  Back  in 
1961,  in  a  deplorable  lapse  from  principle  the 
U.S.  delegation  voted  against  a  UN  resolu- 
tion calling  for  direct  negotiations. 

THE    WEST    IS    STRENGTHENED 

It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  the  defeat 
of  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  military  Junu  has 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  West  The 
Soviet  Union  has  suffered  a  setback  and  the 
West  has  gained.  Nasser  menaced  Israel  Nas- 
ser damned  and  vilified  the  United  States  He 
threatened  every  Western  Interest  in  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa. 

Now  Nasser's  threat  has  been  blunted  and 
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no  American  diplomat  covild  Jvistlfy  preaeur» 
to  roll  back  Israel,  for  thla  -would  mean  roll- 
ing Nasser  fomrard  to  a  vantagv  ixjint  from 
whlctx  he  could  renew  bis  war  against  tb» 
West. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  valid  reason  to 
withhold  full  support  from  an  Israel  which 
has  changed  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
Near  East  and  which  has  encouraged  and 
strengthened  every  regime  willing  to  resist 
Soviet  pressures. 

Israel's  victory  Is  more  than  a  military 
tiiumph.  Indeed,  Israel's  victory  may  sug- 
gest to  other  nations  that  the  democratic 
system  promises  freedom  and  survival.  Sol- 
diers fight  best  when  they  have  a  stake  In 
the  society  they  seek  to  defend. 

Caixndas 
Monday,  May  29:  Washington  sought  the 
support  at  maritime  nations  to  end  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  blockade  of  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba 
and  appealed  to  Egypt  In  the  T7N.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  refused   to   cooperate. 

Nasser  announced  assurances  from  Premier 
Koeygln  "that  the  Soviet  Union  stands  with 
us  In  this  battle  and  will  not  allow  any 
country  to  Interfere."  He  said  his  aUn  was 
"to  restore  the  pre-1948  state  of  affairs."  And 
Syria's  President  Nouretfdln  Attasal  flew  to 
Moscow. 

Tuesday,  May  30:  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
jected a  French  proposal  for  a  Big  Pour  con- 
ference and  moved  ten  warships  to  reinforce 
her  Mediterranean  fleet. 

King  Hussein  flew  to  Cairo,  embraced  Nas- 
ser and  signed  a  military  alliance  which  put 
Jordan's  55,000-nian  army  (and  Its  American 
weapons)  under  Egyptian  command — a  blow 
to  XJB.  policy.  Once  again,  as  In  1954,  Israel 
was  encircled,  facing  the  threat  of  a  four- 
front  war. 

Patrick  Scale  commented  In  the  London 
Observer  that  Nasser  ''has  raised  his  sights 
from  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  now  thinks  of 
settling  the  whole  Palestine  problem  once 
and  for  aU  by  forccL" 

Wednesday,  May  31:  Iraq  sent  troops  to 
Egypt  and  Jordan.  Yemen,  Kuwait,  Morocco 
and  AlgerlA  promised  the  same. 

Thursday.  June  1:  The  Administration 
sought  signatures  of  maritime  nations  to  a 
declaration  on  the  freedom  of  navigation  Ln 
the  Oulf  of  Aqaba. 

Following  criticism  of  his  "procrastina- 
tion," Premier  Levi  Eshkol  l»oadened  his 
coalition  and  named  Moehe  Dayan  Defense 
Minister.  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  recalled 
tlie  return  of  Churchill  In  1939. 

PLO  Chairman  Ahmed  Sbukalry.  now  re- 
conciled with  Hvisseln,  told  reporters  In 
Amman  that  he  expected  war,  that  Jordan 
might  start  It  and  that  the  Arab  would  win. 
"The  Jews  In  Palestine  will  have  to  leave,"  he 
said.  "Any  of  the  dO.  Palestinian  Jewish 
population  irtio  survive  may  stay,  but  It  Is 
my  tmiM-esslosn  that  none  of  them  will 
survive." 

Friday,  June  2:  Foreign  Minister  Mahmoud 
Rlad  said  that  Egypt  would  cloae  the  Suem 
Canal  to  any  coiuitary  which  tried  to  break 
the  Aqaba  blockade. 

Nasser  refused  to  meet  Charles  Toet,  a 
special  VS.  emissary  sent  to  Cainx 

British  Premier  Harold  WUsoo  came  to 
confer  with  President  Johnson.  There  were 
only  "one  or  two  days  left  to  stdve  a  te(ns« 
situation."  WUson  said. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  lift  the  blockade  were 
deadlocked. 

Saturday,  Jvme  3:  Dayan  told  newsmesi 
that  he  "wouldn't  like  Amerlctux  or  Bzltlsti 
boys  getting  killed  here  In  order  to  secora 
our  safety." 

Sunday,  June  i:  Iraq  Joined  tbe  EgypUazi- 
Jordanlan  defense  jMCt,  wbU*  'BgypUaa  ot- 
flcers  and  artillery  were  alrlined  to  Jordan. 

The  ooncentrstloD  of  Arab  forces  on  Isimsn 
frontiers  becanxe  a  greater  threat  tbma  Xbm 
blockade  ItseU. 


Monday,  June  6:  The  war  began.  Egypt 
moved  armored  columns  north  of  EUat  to 
slice  the  MegeT  In  two  and  to  link  up  with 
Jordan's  fbroes.  Simxiltaneously,  there  was 
shelling  of  vlllagee  from  the  Gaza  strip. 
Israel  repulsed  the  attack  and  swiftly  moved 
to  bomb  major  Arab  airports,  eluding  radar 
defenses  by  flying  low  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Syria, 
Lebanon.  Iraq  and  Sudan  declared  war. 

Egypt  accused  Israel  of  starting  It  and 
claimed  to  have  "wiped  out"  huge  Israel 
forces  in  Slnal. 

Eshkol  notified  Arab  governments  that 
Israel  would  not  touch  any  other  state,  "as 
long  as  It  does  not  wage  war  against  us,"  and 
sent  a  personal  note  to  Hussein  urging  him 
to  keep  out.  But  Jordan  attacked  Jerusalem 
with  heavy  arms,  and  the  New  City  was 
shelled  for  38  hours.  More  than  1,000  biUld- 
Ings  were  hit. 

Eban  said  that  Israel's  war  alms  were  "to 
frustrate  the  attempt  of  the  Arab  armies 
to  capture  our  land,  to  break  their  wall  of 
encirclement." 

Nasser  announced  that  the  Arab  objective 
was  the  "liquidation  of  the  shadow  of  Zion- 
ism from  Palestine." 

Washington  called  for  a  cease-fire. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  said  that 
the  United  States  was  "neutral  in  thought, 
word  and  deed."  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  softened  the  statement  by  calling  the 
U.S.  position  "non-belligerence." 

Brit.-iln  announced  that  she  would  not  take 
sides. 

Moscow  condemned  "Israel  aggression." 

At  the  UN.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt  re- 
jected a  call  for  unconditional  cease-fire.  In- 
sisting that  It  Include  a  demand  for  a  with- 
drawal of  Israel  forces. 

Tuesday,  Jxine  6:  Israel  forces  to<*  the 
Old  City,  reached  half-way  across  Slnal  and 
repelled  a  Syrian  attack  on  Tel  Dan.  Israel 
announced  destruction  of  389  Arab  planes  In 
the  first  48  hours  of  the  fighting.  Israel  lost 
19. 

Egypt  hurled  the  Big  Lie,  charging  V3.- 
Britlsh  air  cover  for  Israel. 

Israel  forces  intercepted  and  taped  the 
conversation  during  which  Hussein  and  Nas- 
ser agreed  to  launch  this  allegation. 

Arab  mobs  sacked  and  burned  several  VS. 
and  British  missions.  Egypt  ordered  U.S.  citi- 
zens to  leave  Immediately. 

Egypt  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  Britain;  so  did  Syria,  Al- 
geria, Iraq,  Sudan  and  Yemen. 

At  the  UK,  Soviet  Ambasasdor  Nikolai  Fed- 
orenko  agreed  to  a  call  for  a  cease-fire,  giving 
up  the  demand  for  an  Israel  rollback.  The 
Council  was  unanimous.  Israel  accepted  but 
the  Arab  states  were  silent. 

"Our  neighbors  would  wish  to  tvam  the 
clock  back  to  1947."  said  Eban  In  an  hlstorie 
UN  address.  "The  fact  U  that  meet  clocks 
work  forward,  and  not  backward  .  .  ."  And, 
he  added,  "the  clock  of  the  Middle  East 
should  move  not  backward  to  belligerency 
but  forward  to  peace." 

India's  shrill  antl- Israel  stand  at  the  UN 
surprised  observers.  r*remler  Indira  Gandhi 
charged  that  U.S.  resentment  of  India's  posi- 
tion was  responsible  for  withholding  some 
aid  shipments. 

Wednesday,  June  7:  Israel  completed  oc- 
cupiatlon  of  Slnal  including  Sharm  el  Sheikh, 
reached  the  Sues  Canal  and  captured  the 
Wee«  Bank  of  Jordan.  Israelis  prayed  at  the 
Wailing  W»n  for  the  first  time  since  1946 
ana.  Dayan  told  his  troope  that  Jerusalem 
Will  not  be  relinqxriahed. 

A  new  unanimous  UN  resolution  called  for 
tmm«dlate  oease-flre.  Israel  again  accepted 
and  by  evening  Jordan  conciured.  Egypt  and 
Iraq  r«Jeot«d  the  appeal. 

Preslden*  Jc^nson  pledged  efforts  to  trans- 
form Xtm  new  Near  East  situation  Into  a 
lasting     Arab-Israel     settlement.     He     an- 


nounced the  formation  of  a  special  task  fc»c» 
headed  by  McGeorge  Bundy  to  draft  a  Ne« 
East  peace  plan. 

Communist  China  called  on  Arabs  to  con- 
tinue fighting  and  accused  Soviet  leaders  of 
stabbing  AraBe  in  tlM  back. 

Thxirsday,  June  8:  Egypt  accepted  the 
cease-fire  but  Syria  fought  on. 

Israel  Jets  and  torpedo  boats  mlstakejiiy 
attacked  a  VS.  Navy  communications  ship 
using  electronic  equipment,  which  was  12 
miles  north  ctf  El  Arish  cm  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  the  Slnal  Peninsiila.  Israel  apolo- 
gized for  a  tragic  Munder  In  which  nint 
sailors  were  killed  and  76  wounded,  with  24 
listed  as  missing. 

Later  Israel  officials  w»«  amazed  by  u 
absurd  report  published  In  Newsweek  which 
suggested  that  som.eone  in  Washlngtcn  held 
"a  top-level  theory  that  Israel  armed  forc«« 
ordered  the  Liberty  sunk."  Israelis  pointed 
out  that  Israel  ships  offered  help  as  sooD  u 
Israelis  realized  their  mistake.  And  ibey 
recalled  that  they  were  the  first  to  flash  word 
of  the  error  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Friday,  June  9 :  Nasser  resigned  and  accept- 
ed reeponslblllty  for  Egypt's  "grave  setback." 
He  said  that  "the  i>eoples  of  the  entire  Arab 
nation  . . .  struck  an  attitude  of  manhood  and 
dignity"  In  fighting  "magnificent  nnrt  honor- 
able  battles,"  but  he  csnltted  Saudi  Arabia 
from  the  list  of  the  counjtrles  be  praised. 

In  Cairo,  thoxisands  roamed  the  streeta 
screaming  for  Nasser's  reinstatement.  TTiey 
attacked  the  Russian  embassy.  Apart  from  an 
unsuccessfxil  attempt  oi  Egyptian  farces  to 
break  out  from  Slnal,  the  cease-fire  was  ob- 
served by  Egypt.  There  was  only  sniper  fir* 
on  the  Jordanian  front.  Jcoxlan  reported  het 
ca£\ialtles  as  15,000. 

Algerian  mobs  denounced  the  cease-fire 
and  demanded  arms  to  fight  Israel. 

Syrians  kept  shelling  16  Galilee  settle- 
ments. Israel  air  force,  armored  and  tofantrr 
units  knifed  into  Syria,  capturing  the  Ha^ 
Ian  range,  sUenclng  the  bat^tertee  and  reach- 
ing Quneltra,  35  miles  from  Damascus. 

Saturday,  June  10:  Nasser  agreed  to  yield 
to  "the  people's  wlU,"  after  the  one-part; 
General  Assembly  voted  to  reject  his  resig- 
nation. Most  diplomats  believe  that  Nasser 
was  maneuveriiiig  to  stay  in  power. 

Israel  declared  victory  over  Syria.  After  80 
hours  of  fighting  the  UN  cease-fire  went  Into 
effect. 

Israel  anivotinced  she  would  not  return  to 
tlie  1949  armistice  lines. 

The  Soviet  Union  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  So  did  Czecluxlovakla  and 
Bulgaria.  Rumania  declined  to  sign  a  ili- 
nation  Communist  ertatement  which 
branded   Israel  as  the  aggressor. 

Washington  declared  an  oil  emergency  and 
told  the  U.S.  oil  Industry  to  deal  with  the 
shutdown  of  Arab  pipelines — a  blow  to  Arah 
economies,  but  only  a  discomfort  to  the 
West. 

Fedorenko.  seconded  by  his  Bulgarian  and 
Syrian  colleagues,  launched  a  vodferom 
campaign  for  an  immediate  Israel  with- 
drawal. 

Sunday.  June  11:  Nasser  replaced  11  top 
army  commanders.  Marshal  Amer,  who  had 
resigned  with  Nasser,  was  not  asked  to  re- 
consider. 

Algerian  President  Houart  Boxunedlenne 
flew  to  Moscow  to  ask  t^e  Kremlin  for  amu 
for  the  Arabs  and  to  adopt  a  tougher  line 
against  Israel. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  the  great 
majority  o<  Americans  sympathize  with  Is- 
rael and  not  with  the  Arab  states,  although 
most  Americans  want  to  see  the  United 
States  remain  out  of  the  conflict. 

Monday,  Jime  13 :  Eshkol  suggested  direct 
negotiations  which  Arab  envoys  at  the  VS. 
rejected. 
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Here  Are  the  Facts  of  Life  About 
East-Weit  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
do,  I  include  the  following : 

(From  the  JoUet  (111.)  Herald-News. 

May  29, 1967] 

Hbre  .^e  the  Facts  of  Life  Asotrr 

East- West  Trade 

(ByDumltru  Danlelopol) 

Bonn. — If  you  want  facts,  not  fantasy, 
tlwut  East-West  trade  ask  the  Germans. 

Kth'  since  Bismarck,  the  Germans  have 
aant  their  merchants  east  and  south  In  search 
of  markets.  Twice  they  sought  by  war  what 
thej  oouldnt  gain  peacefxilly. 

Here  In  Bonn.  I  spent  hours  talking  to  top 
experts  on  German  trade  with  the  Soviet 
asteUltes. 

me  picture  is  not  reassuring  for  Washing- 
ton's bridge -builders. 

"TheBe  countries  are  short  of  hard  cur- 
rencies to  pay  for  their  Imports,"  said  a 
tpeaker  at  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  "They 
do  their  best  to  pay  with  goods,  but  their 
beat  is  not  good  enough." 

For  example,  Romania's  trade  deficit  with 
Gennany  Is  snowballing. 

In  1965  It  was  170  million  German  marks. 
{Tttut  are  four  marks  to  the  dollar.)  The 
deficit  In  1966  was  of  200  million  marks  (»50 
mlUloD). 

"In  the  first  quarter  of  1967  It  grew  by  an- 
other 200  million  marks,"  said  Dr.  H.  Neu- 
dorfer,  the  ministry's  expert  on  Romanian 
trade.  "It  Is  now  570  million,  and  It  Is  bound 
to  grow.  There  Is  little  the  Romanians  have 
toaell." 

The  same  situation  has  developed  in  Ger- 
many's trade  with  Bulgaria. 

A  ileflclt  which  stood  at  60  million  marks 
In  1965  has  grown  beyond  300  million  and 
will  g»  higher  as  Bulgarian  credits  come  to 
maturity. 

The  German  government  Is  beginning  to 
wwry.  The  credits  extended  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries  by  German  firms  are  all  state 
guaranteed. 

This  Is  done  through  the  private  Hermes 
Insurance  Co.,  which  Itself  is  guaranteed 
against  loss  by  the  government.  The  firm 
gnnta  Insurance  only  on  credits  approved 
bj  Bonn. 

In  other  words,  it  U  the  German  taxpayer 
who  will  foot  the  bill  In  case  of  defavUt,  Just 
as  the  American  taxpayer  will  do  when 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  granting  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit  collapses. 

The  German  trade  patterns  to  the  East 
ire  not  uniform. 

I'oiand  and  Russia  are  expwarting  mere  to 
Germany  than  they  Import  from  this  coun- 
try. 

j'What  kind  of  goods  do  you  get?"  I  asked. 
Prom  Romania  about  one  third  Is  com- 
posed of  agriculture  products,  but  Bucha- 
jwt  l»  running  Into  trouble  wltJh  the  new 
^^onimon  Market  restrictions.  Romania  also 
««a  Germany  some  chemicals  and  some  ma- 
cnmery. 

ti"?**^*''^  no  longer  has  oil  products  nor 
I!-.  -  ^  ^^  substantial  quantity  for  ex- 
port." said  Neudorfer. 

rJ?***  *^''®  ^®  country's  prime  natural 
^1J^*8  before  Soviet  exploitation  began. 
5™™  Bulgaria   Germany   Imports   mostly 


Sf*^  ^d  some  food  products. 


"Well,  there  is  of  course  the  tourist  traffic 
which  brings  these  countries  some  hard  cur- 
rencies," said  Neudorfer. 

How  much? 

"Romania  tourism  brought  In  30  million 
marks  In  1966  from  Germany  alone."  he 
said.  "But  Bucharest  can  spend  this  money 
anywhere.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  applied  to 
ovu'  deficits." 

With  a  trade  deficit  which  might  reach 
one  billion  marks  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
30  million  marks  is  a  drop  In  the  bucket. 

The  Romanians  are  also  offering  steel  on 
the  International  market,  which  they  sell  at 
a  price  far  below  cost  of  production. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  American 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc? 

The  German  trade  experts  are  cautious  be- 
cause they  understand  the  political  aspects 
of  the  question,  but  one  said: 

"I  don't  see  very  much  that  America  can 
buy  from  them,  and  In  any  case  the  volume 
of  goods  they  would  be  able  to  export  to  the 
U.S.A.  Is  Infinitesimal.  The  American  mar- 
ket would  not  tolerate  the  shoddy  work- 
manship." 

The  quality  of  goods  produced  by  the 
satellites  is  so  jjoor  that  even  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  beginning  to  complain. 


What 


can  these  two  satellites  do  to  meet 


'*»**'  trade  deficits? 


Dams  and  the  Floods  That  Didn't  Happen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OP   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kansas 
City  Times  recently  printed  an  editorial 
concerning  the  success  of  the  flood  con- 
trol projects  In  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
The  rains  came  to  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try this  spring,  and  one  cannoit  help  but 
wonder  what  damage  would  have  been 
done  had  it  not  been  for  the  outstanding 
flood  control  program.  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  editorial : 
Dams  and  the  Floods  That  Didn't  Happen 

With  at  least  a  temporary  halt  In  the  re- 
lentless rains  and  an  easing  of  the  area  flood 
crests.  It  Is  pertinent  to  note  where  It  flooded 
and  where  It  didn't. 

The  Missouri  river,  soaring  to  above  bank- 
full  stage  for  the  first  time  In  years,  was  two 
feet  above  flood  level  at  Kansas  City — but 
stlU  18  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  levee  and 
floodwall  system.  Again  thU  sturdy,  41-mil- 
llon-dollar  network  of  disaster  barriers,  re- 
built and  strengthened  after  the  1951  flood, 
paid  off  In  averted  flood  losses.  Below  here, 
where  the  proposed  federal  agricultural  le- 
vees stUl  are  not  in  place,  the  Big  Muddy 
broke  through  small,  inadequate  farm  levees 
and  poured  over  tliousands  of  acres  of  crop- 
land. 

At  Smlthvllle.  the  rain  stopped  just  In 
time  for  the  town  to  esc^e  a  third  bad 
flood  in  four  years.  There  is  $200,000  In  plan- 
ning ftmds  for  the  Smithviile  reservoir  In 
the  current  federal  public  works  budget,  but 
money  in  a  budget  can't  contain  the  Little 
Platte  river — not  yet.  Another  notorious 
floodmaker,  the  Marals  des  Cygnes,  flowed 
almost  jjeacefully  between  the  levees  at  Ot- 
tawa— but  the  Pomona  reservoir  level  a  few 
miles  west  was  up  four  and  a  half  feet. 

Despite  nightly  downpours  reminiscent  of 
1951,  the  Kaw  failed  even  to  reach  predicted 
below-banks  crests.  How  come?  The  answers 
are  to  be  found  at  such  places  as  Tuttle 
Creek,  Mllford  and  Perry.  Last  fall  water 
aporte  enthuslastB  were  gltun  because  Tuttle 


Creek  had  been  drawn  down  12  feet  below 
normal  level  to  sustain  river  flow  through  a 
severe  drought,  liany  doubted  that  Tuttle 
Creek  lake  would  come  back  this  summer.  She 
did  that  and  then  some.  Swollen  by  flood 
flows  of  the  Blue  river  from  Nebraska,  the 
reservoir  is  eight  feet  above  conservation 
stage  and  still  rising. 

Mllford.  placed  In  operation  last  January 
near  Jiinction  City,  has  been  filling  slowly. 
With  rises  on  the  Republican  river,  It  now 
has  Jumped  up  nine  feet  In  the  last  four 
days.  Perry,  northwest  of  Lawrence,  Is  only 
65  per  cent  completed.  But  the  contractor 
and  the  Army  engineers  rigged  an  emergen- 
cy power  setup  pnd  closed  the  gates  on  the 
dam.  Now  179,000  acre -feet  of  Delaware  river 
water  is  temporarily  trapped  behind  the  em- 
bankment. This  action,  needless  to  say, 
proved  highly  popiHaj  downstream  at  Law- 
rence, where  the  long-planned  levee  system 
still  is  on  paper. 

At  Topeka.  these  storms  stirely  would  have 
put  tough  old  Soldier  creek  out  In  the  streets 
in  the  old  days.  But  Soldier  creek  has  a  new, 
manmade  bypass  channel,  a  strait  Jacket  of 
stone  and  concrete  that  scooted  the  high  wa- 
ter out  of  town  In  a  hurry.  Again,  the  public 
works  budget  Includes  the  first  money  for  the 
Pattonsburg  dam — but  this  week  the  Grand 
river  was  way  out  of  its  banks  from  Chllll- 
cothe  on  down. 

So  far  this  year,  a  Vietnam-conscious  Con- 
gress has  been  reluctant  to  Invest  in  river 
projects  at  tiie  usual  rate.  When  the  full  flg- 
tires  are  available  on  the  floods  that  didn't 
happen  In  soggy  Mlssotirl  and  Kansas  these 
last  few  days,  they  just  might  change  their 
mind. 


"Operation  Yorinrille"  Speaks  Out  Against 
Obscenity  and  the  ACLU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  C7UNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  there  is  a  just  and  moral  cause 
which  cries  out  for  an  exponent,  Opera- 
tion Yorkvllle  Is  never  far  away. 

On  May  8,  1967,  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  yet  another  of  Its 
cryptic  decisions  in  the  area  of  obscenity 
striking  down  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  their  State  legislatures. 
While  the  fuzzy  thinking  of  the  Court's 
majority  in  support  of  obscenity  is  shock- 
ing to  say  the  least,  many  have  grown 
used  to  this  outrage  and  have  merely 
acquiesced  with  but  a  disapproving  nod. 

Not  so  with  Operation  Yorkvllle.  the 
courageous  New  York  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  defending  of  our  children. 
As  usual  Operation  Yorkvllle  has  taken 
a  valiant  stand  against  the  murky  con- 
fusion disseminated  by  the  members  of 
this  Natron's  highest  tribimal. 

Again,  when  Life  magazine  carried  an 
article  championing  the  infantile  antics 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
Operation  Yorkvllle  was  among  the  first 
of  the  organizations  to  speak  out. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Operation  Yorkvllle  In  the  following  arti- 
cles: 
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iMTEKTArrH    STATEMENT    OM    THE    MAT    8    Ob- 

scxNirr  Decisions  of  the  Sttpkeme  Coubt 
or  THE  Unttb)  States 

(By  Rabbi  Dr.  Julltis  O.  Neumann,  cbalnn&n; 
Rev.    Rodnsy   N.    Usher-WUaon,    cli&lmian 
clergy    committee;    Rev.    Morton    A.    Hill. 
S.J.,  secretary;   Rev.  Cknifitajitlne  Vol&ltia, 
representative,  tb«  Greek  Orthodox  Arch- 
diocese of  North  and  South  America) 
The    Supreme    Court    yesterday    put    It* 
•tamp    ot   approval    on    10    girlie    magazinea 
and    two    trashy    pap>erback3    and    further 
opened  the  door  to  complete  license  and  ir- 
reeponfilblllty  In  publication. 

In  still  another  vague  and  unclear  de- 
cision, the  Court  compovtnded  the  confusion 
tt  bad  already  created  In  setting  down  a 
series  of  unworkable  tests.  It  refused  to  op>ea 
Its  sleeping  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  obeoen«  material  exists,  that  tt  is 
growing  and  dangerous,  and  that  it  is  eat- 
ing away  at  the  moral  fiber  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

In  upsetting  these  convictions  the  Court 
has  taken  another  long  step  toward  usiirping 
ttM  leglslatlys  function.  It  apparently  ap- 
proved State  legislation  dealing  wltJh  ju- 
yenlles,  ignoring  the  fact  that  75%  of  all 
obscene  material  sold  trickles  down  to  the 
young,  even  though  not  purchased  by  them. 
Evwi  this  concession  in  the  matter  of  Ju- 
veniles Is  no  mitigation  of  the  fact  that 
ths  Court  is  and  has  been  usurping  the 
function  ot  legislative  bodies. 

It  Is  now  all  too  obvious  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  who  live  by 
Judeo- Christian  moral  standards  must  or- 
ganize themselves  and  make  their  voices 
heard,  or  government  by  the  Court  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

LrrTES    ON    A   IJTK   ASTICLE 

Four  OY  clergymen  prepared  the  following 
to.  reply  to  a  Tilfe'  article  on  the  AOLU: 

It  is  Irtmlcally  significant  that  Life  would 
use  a  lawsuit  protesting  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  as 
American  heroes. 

Tbe  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  a 
mil-organized,  highly  vocal  minority  which, 
many  believe,  has  succeeded  In  hnpostng  its 
vlU  upon  Mi9  silent  majority  of  the  Amer- 
oaa  peofde,  in  the  name  of  "Individual  Ilb- 
eitles."  Indlvlidital  liberties  are  sacred  to  all 
Amerloaas,  but  "liberties''  ct^  be  defended 
with  oocnplete  disregard  for  overall  eSects. 
and  to  sucih  a  point  that  a  climate  of  License 
and  trreaponaiblhty  prevails  and  society  has 
very  Uttle  Vtotstj  left. 

Does  not  the  highly  puUlclaed  defense  of 
tb»-  rlgbts  o(  a  convicted  pomographer,  for 
esample.  become  a  factor  In  the  breakdown 
ot  society^  mcral  climate?  Or  the  defense  ot 
the  rlglktB  at  sex  deviants?  (of  "ClvU  Uber- 
tles  In  Nenr  York,"  the  AfDllate's  montiily 
piubUcsftlon.  November.  1964:  "...  the  OlvU 
Liberties  Unkm  has  moved  to  protect  the 
tights  of  sex  deviants  .  .  .  and  ACLU  has 
urged  •  relaxation  of  security  regulations 
wblob  bar  persons  from  government  solely 
because  of  honMsexual  behavior.")  Does  not 
the  defense  of  the  draft  card  burner  en- 
courage open  defiance  of  the  law?  Does  over- 
emphasis of  the  alleged  criminal's  "rights" 
(oppoeltl<Mi  to  "Stop  and  Prtsk"  statutes, 
for  example)  possibly  contribute  to  the 
growing  crlnM  rate?  These  are  some  of  the 
A<3Ln's  legal  activities  which  are  open  to 
questioo. 

The  articulately  vociferotis  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  working  skillfully  throiugb  the  courts, 
the  mass  media  and  high  pressure  lobbying, 
has  played.  hiftenttonaUy  or  not,  a  part  in 
oontnbutliig  to  an  atmoephere  of  license 
and  secularism  In  which  such  activity  as 
flag  desecration,  abhorrent  as  It  Is,  seems 
mild. 

In  a  fanatically  absolutlonist,  doctrinaire 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  CLU  con- 
tends: 1.  Nothing  is  obscene  (I.e.,  not  unless 
It  creates  »  "clear  and  present  danger  of 


causing,  in  a  normal  adult,  behavior  which 
has  been  made  criminal  by  statute")  2.  Chil- 
dren In  church-afBUated  schools  are  not  en- 
titled even  to  bus  rides  provided  by  public 
funds  ("Your  increased  support  for  1967  Is 
needed  to  meet:  .  .  .  Convictions  for  Pub- 
lishers of  'obscene'  materials  .  .  .  Public 
funds  for  parochial  schools."  from  a  1967 
fund-raising  appeal  to  New  York  members, 
3.  Police  cannot  detain  a  suspected  narcotics 
offender  for  body  search  because  this  consti- 
tutes "illegal  search  and  seizure."  and  "Stop 
and  Frisk"  statutes  substitute  "reasonable 
suspicion"  for  "probable  cause."  (American 
Civil  Liberties'  Union  publication,  Septem- 
ber 1966). 

This  rigid  reading,  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  certainly  never  Intended,  has 
strongly  influenced  courts  and  legislatures 
and  thus  the  public. 

In  1965.  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union  began,  in  its  own  words,  to  "push  for" 
p>assage  of  ombudsman  legislation.  An  om- 
budsman is  an  office  to  investigate  citizens' 
complaints  against  state  agencies.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  in  LIFE  that  Union  head 
Pemberton  sees  his  CLU  (u  ombudsman, 
which  would  considerably  Increase  the 
Union's  already  considerable  power. 

Perhaps  the  silent,  responsible  member  of 
the  majority  should  take  a  second  look  at 
the  words  of  an  ACLU  national  committee- 
man in  a  1964  speech:  "The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  served  valiantly,  at 
least  in  recent  years,  as  a  bulwark  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  against  .  .  .  the  impatience  of 
majorities  .  .  .  one  can  hardly  fall  to  feel 
grateful  to  founders  who  gave  the  CJourt 
some  degree  of  power  to  curb  majority  rule 
.  .  .  what  we  have  to  remember  above  all 
else  as  s  self-governing  society  Is  that  it  Is 
we,  the  people,  who  must  be  controlled." 

We,  the  people,  who  wrote  our  own  Con- 
stitution must  be  controlled  I  Until  we  recog- 
nize the  ACLU  as  control-hungry,  we.  the 
people,  are  actually  accepting  the  Intellec- 
tual slavery  the  ACLU  is  offering  us  in  sub- 
stitute for  the  self-government  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  American  way.  Courts  should 
consider  this  each  time  an  ACLU  amicut 
curiae  brief  is  submitted.  What  Is  needed  Is 
an  antidote  organization  to  the  ACLU  to  act 
as  amicus  patriae. 

Babbi  Dr.  Jdxjtjs  O.  Neumann. 
Rev.  RoDNST  UsHis-WnjsoN. 

Rev.    CONSTANTINE   VOLAmS. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hnx,  S.J. 


Editorial  in  Support  of  Wiretapping 
I        Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   DELAWABX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  published  on  Tuesday, 
June  13,  1967,  a  welcome  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  In  sufxport  of  legisla- 
tion on  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 
I  feel  that  electronic  surveillance  mider 
stringent  safeguards  Is  a  necessary  weai>- 
on  of  law-enforcement  ot&daia  in  stem- 
ming the  rising  tide  of  both  organized 
and  unorganized  crime. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  carefully  drawn 
legislation  can  meet  the  regulrementa  set 
out  by  the  Supreme  Ctourt  In  the  Berger 
case.  ade<iuatedy  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen,  and  also  preserve  elec- 
tronic surveillance  as  a  usefol  tool  of  law- 
enforcement  officers.  Several  Repalrii- 
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cans,  including  myself,  have  introduced 
such  a  bill— H.R.  10037.  We  are  presently 
modifying  it  in  a  few  critical  areas  to 
meet  these  objectives.  The  editorial  sup- 
port  of  our  eflforts  by  the  EverUng  Star  Is 
welcomed  and  appreciated  by  all  con- 
cerned with  this  vitally  important 
matter: 

Eavesdropping  Dkcision 

Justice  Clark's  opinion  in  the  Ralph  Berger 
bugging  case  is  not  going  to  be  of  much 
help  in  drafting  legislation  to  permit  ttu 
supervised  use  of  wiretaps  and  electronic  de- 
vices in  "the  war  on  crime."  For  he  seemed 
in  one  breath  to  be  saying  that  the  New  Tork 
law  under  which  Berger  was  convicted  of  t 
bribery  conspiracy  was  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  was  "too  broad  In  Its  sweep."  In  the 
next  breath,  however,  he  appeared  to  gpeu 
out  requirements  for  a  valid  law  which 
would  be  imp>06slble  to  meet. 

If  this  latter  Is  correct,  as  some  of  th* 
dissenting  Justices  contend  is  the  case,  then 
the  coiut,  without  saying  so  In  as  many 
words,  has  moved  toward  banning  all  esvee- 
dropping  by  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Justice  Black,  who  was  Joined  in  dissent 
by  Jiistlces  Harlan  and  White,  ripped  tb* 
Clark  opimon  up  one  side  and  down  tbt 
other. 

The  majority  ruling,  he  said.  desplU 
Berger's  "obvious  guilt,"  makes  it  Impossi- 
ble to  try  and  convict  him  again.  And  thli 
despite  the  fact  that  the  banned  evidence 
shows  Berger  to  be  "a  briber,  a  corrupter  o( 
trusted  public  ofSdals.  a  poisoner  of  tlu 
honest  administration  of  government  upon 
which  good  people  must  depend  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  a  decent  orderly  society." 

Eavesdroppers,  Justice  Black  went  on  to 
say,  may  be  obnozloua.  "But  they  are  as- 
suredly not  engaged  in  a  more  Ignoble'  or 
'dirty  buslneBs*  than  are  bribers,  thieves, 
burglars,  robbers,  rapists,  kidnapers  and 
murderers  .  .  '  Nor.  he  went  on.  can  It  be 
denied  "that  to  deal  with  such  specimeDi 
of  our  society,  eavesdroppers  are  not  merely 
useful,  they  are  frequently  a  necessity." 

Justice  Black  noted  that  some  people  say 
the  prosecuting  authorities  should  use  m(8« 
sdentiflc  measures  than  eavesdropping  and 
that  others  talk  vaguely  of  some  unspeclfled 
new  means  of  apprehending  and  convicting 
criminals.  But,  he  added,  the  fact  Is  "that 
crimes,  unspeakably  horrid  crimes,  are  wltb 
us  in  this  oountry.  and  w«  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  with  any  known  method  ot  de- 
tecting and  correcting  them  unless  It  1b  for- 
bidden by  ths  Constitution  or  deemed  In- 
advisable by  legislative  policy — neither  cf 
which  I  believe  to  be  true  about  eavee- 
dropplng." 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  In  whole-hearted 
accord  with  these  sentiments,  and  it  sorely 
Is  of  some  significance  that  this  expresslco 
of  them  c<xne8  from  a  justice  whose  dedica- 
tion to  protection  ot  our  constltuttonil 
Ubertles  Is  not  open  to  question. 

In  tills  sltnaUon,  we  hc^M  Congress  will 
go  forward  with  legislation,  as  recommended 
by  a  majority  of  the  President's  own  cilm* 
commission,  to  authorize,  under  careful 
supervision,  the  use  by  the  authorities  of 
modem  techniques  In  dealing  with  crime. 

This  most  recent  majority  ruling,  while 
it  certainly  creates  problems,  does  not  necee- 
sarUy  raise  an  Insuperable  barrier  (to  legisla- 
tion). 

For  one  thing.  Justice  Stewart  said  he  did 
not  agree  that  the  New  York  law  was  un- 
constitutional, and  he  indicated  that  he 
would  have  voted  to  uphold  Berger's  convic- 
tion U  the  affidavits  supporting  the  requert 
to  bug  bis  office  had  been  in  better  order. 
For  another.  Justice  Clark,  after  18  yean  « 
the  (iourt.  Is  now  stepping  aside  because  of 
the  designation  of  his  son  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Obviotisly.  In  this  sltuaUon,  a  great  desl 
depends  upon  tbs  President's  choice  of  » 
successor  to  Justice  Clark.  It  Is  by  no  wf" 
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j^ured,  however,  that  a  newly-constituted 
eourt  would  strike  down  a  carefully  drafted 
eavesdropping  law.  Congress,  in  any  event, 
can  hardly  do  less  than  give  it  a  try — unless 
all  of  the  fine  speeches  about  stamping  out 
crime  are  devoid  of  substance. 
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Twentieth-Centary  Miracle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Jlr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
American  sympathy  and  admiration  has 
beMi  with  Israel.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
wJiy  this  brave,  small  state  has  won  the 
hearts  of  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Yvette  Sciiarfman  has  expressed  this 
very  idea  in  an  article  written  for  a 
Brooklyn  newspaper. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues her  column  which  appeared  in 
the  June  17,  1967,  edition  of  the  3ay 
News  &  Kings  Courier. 

The  article  follows: 

TWENnrXH-GENTXTKT  MllUCLK 

(By  Tvette  Scharfman) 
At  this  wriUng  one  week  ago  we  heard  that 
wir  had  brolcen  out  In  the  Middle  East.  We 
wrote  our  column  with  heart-sick  outrage  at 
nan's  Inhumanity  to  man.  We  saw  Israel,  the 
only  bsstlon  of  democracy  in  the  area,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  those  who  openly 
tlwstened  to  annihUate  her,  the  Interna- 
tional tribunal  notwithstanding.  Enforcing 
the  threats  of  the  bully  Nasser  were  hundreds 
of  Russian  communist  "technicians  and  ad- 
Tleets"  plus  thousands  of  tanks,  planes  and 
other  armaments  costing  mUUons  of  dollars. 
We  write  that  only  a  modem  Davld-GoUath 
eonfrontatlon;  a  veritable  miracle  would  be 
needed  to  save  Israel;  but  tliat  the  lltUe 
ooontry  has    proven    herself    worthy   of   a 

I«t  us  remind  our  readers  that  after  the 
Hungarian  revolt  against  Russia  some  ten 
J«Mi  ago  there  were  conferences  at  summit 
w  by  the  western  world  as  to  the  absorp- 
«a  of  some  80,000  refugees  over-running 
Wnna.  The  dvlllzed  world  looked  to  our 
«mitry  to  lead  the  way  in  welcoming  the 
■aw  group  who  escaped  the  communist 
Mrtes.  The  then  President  (American  hls- 
wyhae shown  that  good  generals  make  bad 
jwwents)  consented  to  the  admittance  of 
S6.0OO  Hungarian  refugeee— each  of  whom 
wu  submitted  t»  a  rigorous  health  examlna- 
«n,  besides  requiring  a  bond  poeted  by  an 
fflfflTldual  or  organlzauon  testifying  that  said 
^giant  would  not  become  a  public  charge 
^w  compare  that  with  the  new  Uttle  coun- 
»T.  taMsl,  which  could  then  comfortably  fit 
mto  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Israelis 
Wy  arrived,  were  themselves  struggling  for 
Wrt»^But  from  the  time  they  beat  the 
^^^"^.^  ^**«  "^«y  declare  an  open- 
?w  policy  for  any  Jew  who  wished  to  enter 
Zr.?f '^tted  one  and  a  half-mlUloo  people 
«««he  became  a  state !  There  are  no  health 
1^!?^  quallflcauons  here:  ^o  bonds  re- 
ttTSv  .v,**''  contrary,  she  has  welcomed 
"•«*,  the  lame,  the  bUnd,  the  ignorant, 

W  Hwl'^J^"**"-  ^*  *^  sheltered  them, 
"J™"!.  healed  them,  clothed  them,  edu- 
■*?»Sf?'  ^d  at  great  sacrifice  has  tried 
"«<«>  Uiem  into  the  economic  and  social 
hsTi^  V  °°'^try-  In  an  the  world  there 
■^-i«^I**°  *  people  so  responsive  to  the 
'wothens!  Is  she  not  then  worthy  of  the 


miracle  which  we  In  the  sophlsUcated,  skep- 
tical, cynical  latter-half  20th  century  have 
been  privileged  to  witness?  For  those  of  us 
who  BtUl  believe  in  miracles,  no  explanation 
is  necessary:  for  those  who  do  not,  no  ex- 
planaaon  U  possible.  SulBoe  it  to  say  that  the 
two  million  have  conquered  the  whole  Arab 
world  (eighty  mllUon)  and  their  communist 
henchmen  who  fed  their  vanity  and  their 
coffers. 

But  the  Israelis  have  also  lost;  besides  too 
many  young  brave  soldiers,  close  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  in  their  gross  naUonal  product. 
Their  economy,  at  a  complete  stand-still,  has 
been  set  back  ten  years.  Persecution  of  Jews 
in  Arab  countries  and  in  the  communist 
satellites  U  expected  to  be  accelerated.  Jews 
will  attempt  to  flee  to  Israel,  although  the 
escape  is  fraught  with  peril.  We  Americans 
must  help  to  take  over  the  task  of  caring  for 
the  anticipated  immigration  and  for  the  in- 
digent refixgees  already  in  the  country. 
Emergency  meetings  have  been  caUed  for 
every  night  in  the  week  since  the  war  began! 
It  is  a  great  thrill  to  relate  that  some  of  the 
most  suocessfiU  of  these  meetings  have  been 
called  by  our  Christian  neighbors. 

Al  Hesterberg,  President  of  the  Platbush 
Democratic  Club,  called  one  an  Monday 
night.  President  Lester  Sachs  presided,  and 
did  much  of  the  spade  work  behind  the 
scenes.  Al  Hesterberg  is  no  stranger  to  the 
mid-east  situation.  He  read  a  resolution 
which  he.  In  the  company  of  Congressmen 
Rooney  and  Multer,  presented  to  the  State 
Department  way  back  in  1956  when  the  situ- 
ation was  much  the  same.  Oongresswoman 
Edna  Kelly  reminded  the  audience  that  the 
only  reason  she  didn't  accompany  the  mis- 
sion of  mercy  was  because  she  was  not  our 
representative  at  the  time.  Her  pithy  remark 
that  the  Israelis  were  fighting  the  world's 
fight  against  communism  was  weU  taken- 
she  will  so  state  in  a  resolution  she  plans  to 
offer  in  Congress.  We  don't  know  how  much 
money  was  raised  at  the  club,  but  we  under- 
stand it  was  quite  substantial. 

Tee,  it  seems  decent  people  of  aU  faiths 
are  Indeed  rallying  to  the  side  of  Israel  who 
has  exposed  the  evU  forces  in  the  world  today 
Let  us  support  our  President  In  his  honest 
and  sincere  effort  to  stop  the  spreadlne  of 
their  tentacles!  ^ 


Peace  Is  Still  Possible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
tragic  events  in  the  Middle  East  are  only 
part  of  a  long  history  of  Russian  sup- 
ported Arab  aggression  against  Israel 
to  the  June  20  issue  of  the  Long  Island 
Press  an  editorial  on  the  cooperation 
needed  for  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  This  clear  and  eloquent  edi- 
torial displays  the  deft  hand  of  editor 
David  Starr.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  that  editorial 
which  follows,  in  the  Congressionai 
Record : 

If  words  and  reason  were  bullets  and 
bombs,  Abba  Eban  did  to  the  Soviet  Union 
yesterday  what  Israel's  armies  did  to  the 
Arabs  the  week  of  June  6. 

The  eloquent  Israeli  foreign  minister 
hurled  battalions  o*  logical  arguments 
■^inst  the  eoitpenched  positions  of  Soviet 
Premier  Alexet  N.  Kosygla  in  the  <^nlng 


debate  In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

The  Russian  quit  the  field,  outclassed.  But 
before  be  left  the  Assemblj^  Hall,  he  heard 
Mr.  Eban — In  rolling.  ChurchllUan  oratory 
never  once  lapsing  into  a  cUche— demolish 
the  narrow,  legalistic  Russian  attempt  to  pin 
the  blame  for  the  Mideast  mess  on  Israel. 

Mr.  El>an  traced  the  "sod  and  shocldng 
story"  of  14  years  of  Soviet  aid  sjid  encour- 
agement to  the  Arabs.  He  ticked  off  in  over- 
Whelming  detail  the  numbers  of  tanks,  fighter 
planes  and  bombers,  mortars,  flield  guns  and 
rocket  launchers— the  entire  $2  billion  In 
Russian  arms  now  either  in  laraeU  hands  or 
rotting  in  the  desert.  He  exposed  the  fabric  of 
Arab  provocaUon  that  sparked  the  war  Russia 
Is  trying  now  to  pin  on  Israel.  And  he  out- 
Uned,  too,  a  blueprint  for  the  cooperation 
that  will  Insure  the  road  to  a  Mideast  peace. 

The  man  from  Moscow,  true  to  the 
absolutist  tradition  of  his  oountry,  could  not 
get  away  from  words  like  "categorical,"  "ir- 
refutable," "without  any  condition,"  "resti- 
tute In  full,"  "inadmissible,"  and  so  on.  Israel 
was  black,  the  Arabe,  white.  And  back  in 
Moscow,  television  carried  Pp«ii1«t  Koeygln's 
speech  in  full  and  live,  but  cut  the  sound 
and  ended  the  tranamlsslon  as  Mr.  Eban  toe* 
the  roetrvun. 

Btit  beyond  style  and  words  are  facts. 
Israel  stands  at  Suez,  at  Sharm  el  Stweikh  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  Jordan.  The  Arabs  are 
in  disarray— militarily,  poUtlcaUy  and  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  if  the  Russians  are  deficient  In 
style  and  words,  they're  sharp  about  facing 
facts.  They  know  today,  as  they  knew  two 
weeks  ago,  that  to  make  their  demands  In  the 
Mideast  stick  they  would  have  fiiwt  to  cross 
nuclear  swords  with  the  U.S.  This  has  not 
changed. 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  this  blind  alley  If 
Russia  wishes  to  take  it.  President  Johnson 
made  It  abundanUy  clear  that  the  VS.  stands 
ready  to  tacltle  substantive  Issues  that  Ue  at 
the  roots  of  world  turmoil.  His  speech  was 
clearly  designed  to  create  an  atmo^here  in 

which  constructive  moves  would  be  passible 

for  all  sides  and  with  honor.  The  opportunity 
for  peace  is  here.  It  simply  must  be  seized. 


Law  Needed  To  Curtail  Incitement  to 
Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  violence  and  anarchy  in  our  streets 
are  corroding  our  country — eating  away 
at  the  basic  principles  of  law  and  order 
tliat  are  the  foundation  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  ^r.  David  Law- 
rence, the  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist, has  written  an  article  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  legislation  to  make  It  a 
Federal  offense  to  travel  between  States 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  violence  and 
Insurrection. 

I  have  joined  other  colleagues  In  spon- 
Boring  such  a  bill  and  because  of  the  in- 
terest of  my  coUeagues  and  the  Nation 
generally  in  this  matter  of  law  and  order 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arUcle 
written  by  Mr.  Lawrence  be  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows; 


l> 
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[Prom  the  Waslilngton  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  19.  1967] 

Law   Needed   on   Inciting   to   Violj:nce 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  most  pressing  problem  that  faces  th« 
American  people  is  not  the  friction  In  the 
Middle  East  but  the  friction  inside  the 
United  States — the  violence  in  the  streets  of 
many  cities  Involving  personal  injury,  bomb- 
ings and  destruction  of  private  property. 

More  than  90  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  designed  to  make  it  a  federsa  crime 
fo*  persons  to  travel  from  state  to  state  for 
the  purpose  of  fomenting  disorders.  But  up 
to  now  proposed  legislation  has  not  been 
acted  upon,  though  within  the  last  few  days 
efForts  have  been  made  to  get  a  bill  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action. 

One  of  th«  principal  reasons  tor  delay  Is 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  and  some 
of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress.  Their 
feeling  la  that  such  legislation  might  be  mis- 
used by  local  authorities  to  interfere  with 
legitimate  protest.  This  ezciise  could  be  ap- 
plied as  a  barrier  to  almost  any  legislative 
proposal.  The  whole  Judicial  system,  however, 
wa«  established  to  differentiate  between 
abiue  of  the  law  and  Its  proper  enforcement. 

The  issue  la  not  as  fuzzy  as  some  of  the 
procrastinators  in  Congress  would  have  the 
people  of  the  country  believe.  For  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  plainly 
stated  again  and  again  in  many  an  opinion 
that  It  la  a  crime  to  incite  to  violence.  In 
a  recent  case  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  the 
majority  of  the  high  court,  rejected  the  Idea 
that  in  propagandizing  protests  people  "have 
m  constitutional  right  to  do  so  whenever  and 
however  and  wherever  they  please." 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  places  for 
orderly  demonstrations,  not  only  In  auditori- 
ums and  stadl\ims  but  also  through  properly 
conducted  parades  or  marches.  The  key  to 
the  current  trouble  la  the  tendency  of  the 
agitators  to  harangue  crowds,  flinging  Insults 
and  accusations,  and  too  often  this  results 
In  physical  clashes  and  violence  of  all  kinds. 

Does  "free  speech"  Immunize  frc«n  punish- 
ment a  person  who  Incites  others  to  maim  or 
klU  or  riot?  While  the  laws  of  all  states  pn-o- 
hlblt  disorder,  can  It  be  argued  that  incite- 
ment to  violence  cannot  be  punished  because 
"free  speech"  la  Impaired? 

Last  year  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
a  vote  of  389  to  26,  approved  a  measure,  spon- 
Bored  by  William  C.  Cramer,  B-Fla.,  which 
would  make  It  a  federal  crime  to  travel  be- 
tween states,  or  uae  interstate  facilities,  with 
the  purpose  of  inciting  riots,  violence,  arson, 
bombing,  or  any  other  felony  under  a  state 
or  federal  law.  This  was  an  amendment  to  a 
civll-rlghta  bUl  which  later  died  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Similar  proposals  have  since  been 
pigeonholed  In  the  House  Judiciary  Con^mlt- 
tee,  with  the  approval,  of  course,  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  will  Congress  act?  The  states  have 
been  struggling  with  the  problem,  and  oc- 
casionally have  to  uae  their  National  Guard 
to  Intervene  and  prevent  fiirther  violence. 
But  the  issue  Is  whether  the  states  and  cities 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  until  a  riot  breaks 
out  or  whether  the  federal  government  will 
step  in  to  Investigate  the  plots  and  con- 
spiracies when  groups  meet  to  select  "target" 
clUe«  for  "demonstrations"  which  Inevitably 
lead  to  outbursts  of  violence. 

Th«  federal  government,  through  Its 
machinery  of  Investigation,  could  quickly 
put  Its  finger  on  the  Individuals  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  "demonstrations"  that  lead  to 
disorder.  Many  of  those  who  are  behind  the 
big  "demonstrations"  openly  predict  violence 
and  Indicate  in  advance  that  they  will  do 
things  which  are  plainly  provocative.  This 
can  be  dealt  with  by  federal  law  but  not  al- 
ways by  the  states  and  cities.  The  difficulty  Is 
that  the  states  do  not  know  what  Is  being 
plotted  outside  their  borders  where  the  ar- 
rangements are  usuaMy  made  for  the  provoca- 
tion of  disorders. 


Congress,  therefore,  Is  the  starting  point  for 
corrective  action.  Once  a  federal  law  is  en- 
acted making  it  possible  to  arrest  and  punish 
individuals  who  incite  others  to  violence.  It 
may  be  anticipated  that  those  who  wish  to 
express  themselves  freely  on  controversial 
questions  will  find  ways  of  doing  it  In  an  or- 
derly fashion. 


Boycotts 


Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARE:S 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  n-LiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEH^TATTVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  obvious  failures  of  the  administration 
Is  Its  unimaginative  operation  of  the 
UJS.  Information  Agency  and  more  spe- 
cifically the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Voice  of  America  is  an  operation 
of  minimum  effectiveness  since  policy 
decisions  have  rendered  its  messages 
meaningless.  However,  there  Is  growing 
concern  developing  across  the  country 
over  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  Voice  of 
America  and  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Slovenian  Women's  Union  of 
America,  at  their  recent  national  con- 
vention in  Washington,  D.C,  which  is 
self-explanatory  and  recommends  a 
course  of  action  which  would  be  a  prac- 
tical step  in  the  Voice  of  America's 
operations: 

Resolutioi*    or    the     Slovenian    Women's 
Union   or   Amehica 

Whereas,  the  Republic  ot  Slovenia,  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  Yugoslavia,  Is  the  only 
cultural  and  progressive  nation  of  2  million 
jjersons  without  the  direct  services  of  a 
United  States  Consulate  or  Information  Serv- 
ice post;  and. 

Whereas.  Members  of  the  Slovenian  Wom- 
en's Union  of  America  continue  to  receive 
complaints  from  their  relatives  and  friends 
In  Slovenia,  concerning  the  time  of  broad- 
cast and  lack  of  medium  wave  lengths  for 
the  Slovenian  broadcasts  over  the  Voice  of 
America;  and. 

Whereas.  Two  evening  programs  in  Slove- 
nian were  replaced  a  year  ago  by  two  early 
morning  programs  of  only  15  minute  dura- 
tion; and. 

Whereas.  For  many  listeners  who  have  In- 
dicated their  desire  to  listen  to  the  broad- 
casts,  this   time  Is   very  inconvenient;    and. 

Whereas,  The  two  early  morning  programs 
are  not  transmitted  on  medium  length 
waves;  and, 

Whereas.  Since  the  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram is  the  only  direct  American  contact 
with  the  people  of  the  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Slovenia;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  known,  that  the  Delegates  convened 
at  the  lit'ti  National  Convention  of  the  Slo- 
venian Women's  Union  of  America  make  this 
appeal  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  to  re-establish  the  Voice 
of  America  programs  in  Slovenian  language 
to  the  former,  traditional  broadcast  time 
and  to  be  transmitted  over  medium  wave 
lengths. 

Approved  by  unanimous  decision  of  the 
14th  National  Convention  of  the  Slovenian 
Women's  Union  of  America. 

Antonia  TtnuBK, 
Conpentlon  Chairman. 
Mabxb  a.  Pi^oetan, 
Resolution  Chairman. 
Albinea  Notak, 
Convention  Secretary. 

Dated:  May  26.  1967,  la  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'\'nVE8 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  boycotts  has  produced  some 
rather  iieated  arguments  in  recent  years. 
In  my  own  district  it  was  raised  most 
directly  and  most  recently  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  large  manufactur- 
ing plant  In  Philadelphia  asking  my  in- 
terest in  legislation  "to  assure  continued 
innovation  and  improvement  free  of 
artificial  barriers  to  progress". 

As  is  my  habit  when  one  side  of  an 
obviously  controversial  issue  is  pre- 
sented, I  actively  sought  an  opinion  on 
the  other  side.  The  opinion  I  received 
was,  I  felt,  so  learned  and  interesting 
that  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  lo 
enter  it  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record  so 
that  other  members  faced  with  similar 
problems  may  gain  some  insight  into  the 
matter.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Robert  H.  Gray  the  secretary  Treasurer 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Council  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America.  When  you  learn 
of  his  arguments  you  may  well  want  to 
join  many  in  thanking  him. 

The  replies  follow: 
Envieonmental     Pboducts     Divi- 
sion, International  Telephons 
AND  Telegraph  Corp, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  19.  1967. 
Congressman  Joektja  Eilbehg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DzAB  Refrkskntativz  Eilberg:  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled,  on  April  17,  1967  that 
unions  have  a  right  to  boycott  product* 
shipped  into  areas  of  their  Jurisdiction  If 
the  major  purpose  is  to  protect  workers'  Job*. 
This  decision  arose  from  the  complaint  ol 
the  National  Woodwork  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation to  the  National  Labor  Relatloni 
Board  concerning  the  refusal  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Council  of  Philadelphia  and 
Vicinity,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America  to  hang  prefabricated 
doors  at  the  Navy's  Capehart  Housing  Proj- 
ect. The  far-reading  potential  effects  of  thl« 
decision  were  recognized  by  the  Court  In 
"holding  back  progress;"  however,  they  ad- 
vised the  Manufacturer's  Association  that 
this  argument  was  "addressed  to  the  wrong 
branch  of  government."  and  indicated  that 
legislative  relief  would  be  required.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  address  this  letter  to  you. 

This  Division  operates  two  plants  In  Phila- 
delphia and  one  In  Mercer,  Pennsylvania  em- 
ploying a  total  of  1300  people,  with  bargain- 
ing units  at  each  plant  represented  by  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America  AFL-CTO. 
Our  products  are  heating  and  air  condition- 
ing equipment,  featuring  prewired  and  pre- 
lassembled  piping  arrangements  following 
the  "packaged"  concept  of  design.  While  we 
recognize  the  desire  of  the  construction 
workers  to  preserve  their  historic  areas  of 
work,  we  also  recognize  that  In  today's  labor 
market  thererfs  limited  availability  of  skilled 
"Job  site"  assemblers  for  the  types  of  quality 
equipment  we  manufacture.  Further,  the  di- 
rection of  design  is  toward  more  sophisti- 
cated equipment  In  which  this  availability 
will  be  more  aritlcal. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  public  has  proven  t» 
be  best  served  by  the  lower  costs  and  In- 
herently higher  quality  of  factory-assembled 
equipment  and  components.  The  trend  of  de- 
sign today  in  our  Industry  continues.  b»  n 
has  been  for  some  years,  toward  the  develof^- 
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inent  of  better  performance,  lower  costs, 
(ggler  installation  and  serviceability,  and 
gmaUer  over-all  size  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  an  ever-expanding  market  serving  a 
more  demanding  public.  Factory  assembly 
of  this  type  of  equipment  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
public  for  these  lower  costs  and  this  better 
performance. 

This  broadly  based  demand  should  not  be 
(tlfled  by  the  preservation  of  the  prerogatives 
of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  by  main- 
taining outmoded  work  rules  that  are  coun- 
ter to  the  trend  of  progress  and  technology. 

The  country  is  urgently  in  need  of  legisla- 
tion to  assure  continued  innovation  and  im- 
provement free  of  artificial  barriers  to  prog- 
nes.  We  respectfully  request  your  support  for 
thla  legislation,  which  would  result  in  lower 
eofts  and  more  reliable  equipment  In  our 
buildings  of  the  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pred  E.  Wexdon, 

President. 

Metropolitan    District    Council, 
UNrrrn   Brotherhood   or   Car- 
penters AND  Joiners  or  America, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Joshua  Eilberg, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DcAR  Congressman  Eilberg:  Please  accept 
my  very  warm  thanks  for  your  kindness  In 
lending  me  a  copy  of  the  May  19.  1967.  letter 
to  you  from  the  Environmental  Products  Dl- 
Ttaton,  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Corporation. 

The  Corporation's  letter  Is  typical  of  the 
thoughtless  attitude  of  so  many  of  our  cltl- 
wns,  which  leads  them,  whenever  they  are 
Irked  by  something,  to  bellow,  "There  ought 
to  be  a  law  .   .   ."  The  Corporation's  letter 
apparently  intends  to  request  you  to  spon- 
lor  or  support  legislation  prohlbiUng  both 
employers  and  unions  to  enter  into  collective 
bargaining  agreements  that  contain   provl- 
dons  whose  purxx>se  is  to  protect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  workmen  to  earn  a  Uvellhood  by 
requiring  that  the  employer  shall  continue 
to  use  those  workmen  to  perform  any  work 
that  traditionally  has  been  assigned  to  them. 
Since   the    U.S.    Supreme    Court    only    two 
months  ago  decided  that  such  provisions  do 
not  violate  any  presently  exUting  statute,  the 
Corporation  Joins  the  chorus  of  other  carping 
critics  of  that  Court  who  would  have  Con- 
(ma  nullify  any  progressive  or  humane  de- 
ctalon  of  the  Court  In  the  fields  of  labor  re- 
UtlMM,  civil  liberties,  political  equality,  etc. 
Tbtre  is  much  reason  for  suspicion  con- 
eemlng  the  good  Judgment  and  thoughtful- 
M8«  of   persons   or    Interests   indulging   m 
tnese  hysterical  attacks  on  one  of  the  three 
conrtltutlonally  established  arms  of  our  gov- 
«nunent.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  Cor- 
poration's letter  gives  reason  for  more  than 
a  mere  suspicion  that  Its  author  is  thought- 
«M  and  has  poor  Judgment;   I  believe  you 
»in  sgree  that  the  analysis  of  the  Corpora- 
Bon  a  letter  which  follows  demonstrates  that 
t  la  quite  clear  that  the  proposals  contained 
m  the  Corporation's  letter  are  the  result  of 
Moughtless.  poor  Judgment. 

The  Corporation's  letter  proposes  reetrlc- 
^1.!*^'^"°"  °^  ^^  ground  that  the  con- 
wMtual  provlslonfi  I  have  referred  to  above 
»«  oot-moded  work  rules"  which  are  con- 
«WT  to  the  trend  of  progress  and  technol- 
oro.  We  thus  have,  as  the  basic  character- 
»wc  M  the  Corporation's  letter,  an  emotional 
weal  based  on  the  Corporation's  ascription 
«  ]^«gressivenes8  to  itseU  and  of  devoUon 
w  Obsolete  notions  to  labor  unions.  I  believe 
w«  one  piece  of  evidence— aside  from  your 
^»n  objective  analysis— will  dissipate  such 
•nemotlonal  appeal  as  the  quoted  phrases  of 
^corporation's  letter  may  have.  All  of  our 
•^^  Council's  collective  bargaining 
W^nte  have  for  many  years  contained 
"l™lowlng  provisdon: 

■]^W!  shall  not  during  the  lUe  of  this 
2^ent  be  any  restriction  on  the  use  of 
•""'•"^Ty  or  labOT-saving  devices  used  in 
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carpentry  work  an  the  buQdlng.  If  any  ma- 
chinery or  labor -aavlng  devloee  are  i»ed.  tbe 
same  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Employer  and 
operated  by  the  employees." 

Aside  from  demonstrating  oiur  District 
Council's  realization  of  Its  duties  to  the  pub- 
Uc  at  large  not  to  obstruct  tecihnologloal 
advances  and  reduced  costs  In  the  building 
construction  industry,  the  above  quoted  pro- 
vision of  our  agreements  demonstrates  our 
basic  philosophy  that  the  benefits  of  techno- 
logical progrees  to  the  community  at  large 
shall  not  mean  the  unemployment  and  im- 
poverishment of  a  large  sector  of  the  oom- 
munity,  namely,  the  men  and  women  who 
perform  the  community's  work.  The  sancti- 
monious concern  of  the  Corporation's  letter 
for  giving  the  community  the  benefit  of  tech- 
nological progress  is  not  coupled  with  even 
that  kind  of  concern  for  affording  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  livelihood  to  that  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  community  who  will  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  technological 
progress  if  they  are  unemployed  or  If  their 
earnings  are  diminished.  Until  such  time  as 
some  panacea  can  be  found  for  the  frequently 
Injurious  consequences  ot  automation  and 
technological  progress.  1  believe  that  it  is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  country  to  per- 
mit employers  and  t4i«lr  employees  freely  to 
negotiate  and  agree  upon  compromise  meth- 
ods of  preserving  work  opportunltlee  and  a 
decent  standard  of  Uvlng  for  employees  who 
would  otherwise  be  made  tragically  uaelese  to 
our  society  by  automation  and  technological 
advances.  The  contractual  provision  of  our 
collective  bargaining  agreenjeots  which  the 
Supreme  Court  held  to  be  lawful  and  vaUd 
is  the  result  of  Just  such  free  and  voluntary 
negotiation  and  agreement  between  employ- 
ers ajid  our  Union  and  has  precisely  that  hu- 
mane and  economically  desirable  objective. 

The  Corjwration's  letter  gives  two  addi- 
tional, though  subsidiary,  reasons  for  asking 
you  to  be  the  sponsor  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Corporation.  Both  of  these  rea- 
sons are  so  generalized  and  may  be  so  far 
from  the  realities  of  our  Industrial  society 
as  to  furnish  no  support  for  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  first  of  these  subsidiary  reasons  Is  the 
alleged  "limited  availability  of  skUled"  work- 
men at  the  Job  site.  The  CorporaUon's  letter 
gives  no  supporting  data  for — and  the  public 
media  of  communication  seem  to  con- 
tradict— this  allegation.  In  any  event,  all 
modern  thought  Is  that  retraining  of'  the 
skilled  work  force  in  new  methods  and  train- 
ing of  the  unskilled  or  semiskUled  work  forces 
for  skilled  work  is  the  economically  and 
socially  desirable  procedure,  rather  than 
further  restriction  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  work  force  by  unbridled, 
thoughtless  and  precipitate  introduction  of 
technological  advances. 

The  second  subsidiary  reason  In  the  Cor- 
poration's letter  in  support  of  its  proposed 
legislation  to  outlaw  contractual  provisions 
re.servlng  to  workers  on  the  Job  site  the  work 
they  have  traditionally  performed  there  Is 
that  the  performance  of  such  work  away  from 
the    Job   site    would    result    in   lower   costs. 
That  this  generalization  is  far  from   being 
a  universally  true  economic  axiom  is  demon- 
strated in  the  very  Supreme  Court  to  which 
the  Corporation   takes   exception.  The  con- 
tractor  In   that   case   himself  testified   that 
upon  the  Union's  protest  against  the  use  of 
pre-cut  and  pre-flnlshed  doors,  he  Installed 
a  small  machine  under  a  shed  on  the  Job  site, 
which  enabled  the  Job  site  carpenters  to  cut 
and  finish  the  doors  at  a  minimal  cost  to  the 
contractor.  In  other  words,  the  use  of  the 
same  resourceftilness  to  preserve  employment 
opportunities  for  workers  as  is  used  to  de- 
prive them  of  such  opportunities  can  readily 
solve  the  employers'  problems  in  connecUon 
with  automation  and  technological  advances 
without  either  Increasing  costs  or  creating 
the  equally  undesirable.  If  not  the  greatly 
more  undesirable,  consequences  of  unemploy- 
ment. ' 

Finally,  the  Corporation's  letter  says  noth- 


ing directly  about,  but  leaves  to  Inference, 
the  question  of  whether  the  alleged  savings 
In  cost  to  the  employer  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  We  know  all  too  well  that  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  savings  In 
costs  of  production  are  not  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  for  many  years;  they  are.  Instead, 
used  to  Inflate  to  their  notorious  portions 
the  corporate  profits  of  already  gigantic  and 
extremely  profitable  industrial  enterprises.  It 
might  be  enlightening  to  inquire  of  the  Cor- 
poration whether,  as  an  analogue  and  com- 
panion to  Its  proposed  legtslatlMi,  it  would 
favor  your  sponsoring  and  promoting  legisla- 
tion requiring  that  the  lion's  share  of  any 
reduction  In  production  costs  must  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumers  and  the  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  whose  costs  have 
been  reduced. 

I  hope  that  you  will  forgive  my  imposing 
on  your  valuable  time  at  such  great  length. 
It  seems  to  me.  however,  not  only  as  the 
otBclal  of  a  labor  union  but  as  a  citizen  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  rather  thsm  to  the  needs  of  any  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  community,  that  the 
very  troublesome  questions  and  problems  xin- 
derlying  the  Corporation's  facUe  proposals 
for  the  solution  of  what  it  deems  to  be  Its 
particular  problem  should  be  given  profound 
thought,  both  by  our  country's  citizenry  as 
well  as  by  lu  enlightened  and  patriotic 
legislators. 

Respectfully  and  cordially, 

Robert  H.  Orat. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Elderly  in  Indianapolis  Not  Deaf  to 
G>mmanit7't  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RITRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
article  appeared  In  an  Indianapolis  news- 
paper noting  that  many  elderly  persons 
seem  to  expect  to  have  things  done  for 
them  and  take  little  interest  in  their 
communities. 

The  article  by  Robert  Peterson,  which 
appeared  June  1  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  did  not  go  unanswered  for  long. 

On  June  11,  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Alexander  Monro,  executive  director  of 
the  Indianapolis  Senior  Citizens  Center, 
Inc.,  was  printed  In  the  Star. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Monro  cites  facts 
and  figures  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
elderly  in  Indianapolis  have  not  turned 
a  deaf  ear  on  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munity. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  senior 
citizens    in    Indianapolis    deserve    the 
widest  possible  recognition.  Accordingly, 
I  Insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Peterson's  article 
as  well  as  Mr.  Monro's  letter  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 
[Prom  the  Indianapolis  Star,  June  1.  1967] 
LrPE  Begins  at  Forty:  Senior  Citizens  Pail- 
INO  to  Help  Combtunities 
( By  Robert  Peterson) 
Maybe  the  time  has  oome  to  remind  older 
people  that  they  should   take  a  keener  In- 
tereet  In  others  and  their  ocanmunities    in- 
stead of  sitting  back  and  expecting  things 
to  be  done  for  them. 

Over  the  years  many  splendid  programs 
nave  been  created  for  older  people.  Social 
Security  Is  a  bonanza  providing  nearly  every- 
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one  past  S5  years  old  wltb  a  monttaly  cbeck 
that  may  not  be  big  but  that  oo^en  tbe 
grocery  bill  and  then  seme. 

There's  also  our  new  Medicare  plan  that 
enables  elders  to  escape  the  diatterlng  oo«ta 
of  lengthy  hospitalization  and  medical  care. 

At  the  local  level  in  most  cltiee  one  finds 
day  centers  and  golden  Eige  clubs  and  special 
recreational  lacUltles  for  elderw.  There  are 
meals-on-wheels  programs  for  elders  who 
are  shut-in,  and  low  cost  bo\ising  develop- 
ments. 

Yet  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  specific 
projects  which  have  been  launched  by  older 
people  themselves  as  a  distinct  contribution 
to  their  communities. 

Quite  a  few  letters  have  come  to  this  col- 
tmin  from  organizations  which  have  maxle 
definite  appeals  for  volunteer  help  to  groups 
of  older  people,  only  to  be  met  with  complete 
IndiSerenoe. 

One  lertter  was  from  an  officer  of  the  famed 
St.  Jude  Children's  Research  Hospital  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  This  hospital  is  entirely 
supported  by  funds  raised  privately  by  young 
people  and  adult  groups  in  cities  across  the 
nation.  The  crfBcer  writes: 

"In  one  city  we  were  having  difficulty  get- 
ting volunteers  to  staff  the  office  during  the 
daytime  to  answer  the  phone  and  sign  up 
teen-agers  being  recruited  for  fund  raising. 
Sccneone  suggeert«d  that  maybe  senior  cit- 
izens could  help  staS  the  office.  There  was 
no  manual  work  Involved  and  the  chore  con- 
sisted simply  of  answering  the  phone  when 
it  rang  and  taking  down  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

"We  asked  the  local  Senior  Citizen's  Club 
to  publicize  our  plight  to  try  to  get  us  some 
voltuiteers.  We  also  had  the  local  radio  sta- 
tions broadcast  an  app>eal  asking  older  folks 
to  help  us  out. 

"What  absolutely  floored  me  is  this:  Not 
one — not  even  one  older  person  In  that  com- 
munity responded  to  our  appeal  and  vol- 
unteered to  put  in  so  much  as  a  single  hour. 
It  seemed  Incredible  considering  all  we  hear 
about  old  folks  wanting  some  way  to  pass 
the  time  in  usefiil  occupations. 

"The  young  folks  running  the  campaign 
were  a  bit  embittered  by  this  experience,  for 
they  had  put  on  several  parties  for  senior 
citizens  In  the  community,  and  had  rented 
buses  to  take  them  on  short  trips. 

"The  Indifference  seemed  particularly  odd 
as  most  elders  have  grandchildren  and  it 
would  seem  they'd  welcome  a  chance  to  per- 
form a  useful  service  for  an  institute  as  well 
known  as  ours  which  is  dedicated  to  child 
health.  It  also  seemed  they'd  welcome  the 
chance  to  meet  new  people  and  pass  some 
pleasant  hours  In  a  different   atmosphere." 

Let's  hope  that  was  just  an  isolated  case 
where  the  message  somehow  did  not  get 
across  to  older  people  in  the  commxxnlty. 

Ijet's  also  hope  that  older  people  every- 
where will  make  a  special  effort  to  keep  their 
ears  and  hearts  open  to  opportunities  for 
useful  and  humanitarian  service. 

[Prom  tbe  Indianapolis  Star,  June  11,  1967] 

Seniob   CrrrzENS   Center   Does   Signitxcant 

Work  WrrH  e:u)ebi.t 

To  the  EnrroE : 

Robert  Peterson's  column  on  June  1,  1967, 
left  an  unfortunate  impression  that  the 
older  adults  of  IndlanapoUs  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  a  cold  heart  to  taie  community's 
need  for  volunteer  service.  While  I  can  nJot 
quarrel  with  his  premise  that  older  peopie 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  serving  their  oocn- 
munlty,  and  aooepting  the  Idee  that  p>erliaps 
not  as  many  older  adults  are  willing  to  share 
their  skills,  Ume,  and  Interest  to  meet  t2ie 
many  pressing  needs  for  volunteer  workers 
in  Indianapolis,  I  feel  it  Is  an  unfair  Indlot- 
ment  of  the  Senior  Citizens  of  our  town  to 
say  they  are  "falUng  to  help." 

At  the  Indianapolis  Senior  Citizens'  Center, 
during  the  67  months  It  bas  been  in  opera- 
tion, our  memben  bav«  contributed  over 


46,000  hoars  of  volunteer  service.  About  ^ 
of  this  time  has  been  given  to  the  Center  in 
a  vartety  ot  w»yB  that  makes  it  piosslble  to 
more  fully  serve  older  adults.  This  is.  In 
roaUty,  service  to  the  oammimlty,  since  their 
efforts  mean  fewer  paid  staff  are  necessary 
to  operate  this  vital  and  Important  com- 
munity agency.  Ilielr  giving  of  self,  time, 
energy,  and  love  have  made  significant  oon- 
tributiona  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
all  senior  citizens. 

The  other  third  of  the  45,000  hours  has  been 
given  to  many  community  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  obvious  Importance  of 
this  contribution  needs  no  elaboration. 

And.  our  Center  is  only  one  of  many 
groups  of  old  adults  giving  to  and  helping 
their  community  in  a  wide  ranging  volun- 
teer service.  One  could  cite  the  many  church 
groups,  community  centers,  and  park  de- 
partment groups  of  older  people  who  give  so 
much — and  have  already  given  so  much  to 
their  community. 

It  also  seems  Important  that  our  com- 
munity take  a  look  at  why  more  older 
people  aren't  responding  to  the  request  and 
need  for  volunteers.  We  have  done  some  pre- 
liminary exploration  of  this  with  oiir  mem- 
bers, and  some  questions  are  being  formu- 
lated that  will  require  answers. 

For  Instance,  have  we  explored  how  real- 
istic the  expectation  of  performance  require- 
ments nUglit  be;  have  we  considered  the 
expenses  of  being  a  volunteer;  have  we  won- 
dered about  the  attitudes  of  younger  staff 
and  volunteers  toward  older  people — and  how 
this  affects  the  desire  to  serve:  have  we 
recognized  that  for  too  many  years  the 
younger  oommunlty  has  Implied  that  older 
people  should  find  a  comfortable  comer  and 
stay  out  of  the  way?  Surely,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  present  a  better  Indication  of 
why  older  citizens  haven't  been  as  responsive 
to  requests  to  serve. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  also,  the 
many  older  people  who  have  so  genereously — 
and  quietly — given  of  themselves  to  the  com- 
munity, and  who  continue  to  do  so. 

I  feel  there  Is  a  vast  reservoir  of  skill,  time 
and  wisdom  that  our  older  citizens  can  give. 
Perhaps  it  is  up  to  the  community  to  work 
toward  mAking  volunteer  service  more  attrac- 
tive and  desirable. 

AuEL&NDER  Monro, 
Executive  Director.  Indianapolis  Senior 
Citizens'  Center,  Inc. 

Indianapolis. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
Nations  debating  society  Is  in  full  swing 
again. 

An  article  appearing  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  an  editorial  written 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Indi- 
cate what  we  Are  to  expect  from  these 
talks,  and  specifically  from  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  written 
by  Richard  Wilson  for  the  June  21,  1967. 
edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  the  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
June  21.  1967.  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  articles  follow: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  2i 

1967] 

KosTGiN,   Failxno   at  UJT,   Needs   Johnsos 

Talks 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

UNrrED  Nations,  N.T. — Alexel  N.  Kosygln 
didn't  defiantly  walk  out  of  the  United  N». 
tlons;  he  sort  of  ambled  out  absentmlndedly 
In  protest  against  the  scathing  attack  of 
Abba  Eban,  the  foreign  minister  of  Israel. 

Elban  had  by  far  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment and  it  was  no  wonder  Kosygin  didnt 
care  to  sit  through  to  the  end.  This  kind  of 
Instant  histrionics  sets  the  tone  of  the  Rus- 
sian-sponsored emergency  meeting  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  a  kind  of  diffident 
and  desultory  attempt  to  condemn  Israel  and 
push  her  back  to  her  old  borders. 

Kosygln  knows  his  effort  will  fall  and  so 
does  everyone  else.  What  he  needs  now  is  a 
meeting  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  start  of  talks  with  about  the 
whole  range  of  problems  that  divide  the 
Eujjer  powers,  from  the  Sinai  Desert  to  the 
DMZ  in  Vietnam. 

Once  Moscow's  Arab  clients  have  been  pla- 
cated by  a  repetition  of  the  tired  old  cliches 
of  Soviet  diplomacy,  and  now  that  they  have 
witnessed  a  poor  imitation  of  Khrushchev- 
type  behavior,  it  will  be  possible  for  Kosygin 
to  get  down  to  the  real  business  at  hand. 
This  business.  President  Johnson  has  made 
crystal  clear,  cannot  be  conducted  in  the 
haphazard  forum  of  the  United  Nations.  It  It 
too  serious  for  that. 

Everything  taken  into  consideration, 
Kosygln  was  quite  reasonable,  from  his  point 
of  view,  In  bis  attacks  on  the  United  States. 
Johnson,  by  the  same  token  has  adopted  hit 
blandest  oome-let-us-reason-together  tone. 
not  insisting  on  anything  in  the  Middle  Sast 
except  the  exercise  of  a  little  reasonablenen. 
So  there  is  as  yet  no  barrier  to  their  having 
a  nice  long  talk,  which  everyone,  except  po*- 
aibly  the  Arabs,  woxild  welcome. 

Kosygln  put  everything  In  one  package 
In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations— Ger- 
many, the  Middle  East,  Vietnam.  The  fart 
that  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  does  not 
want  to  talk  about  anything  in  the  United 
Nations  except  the  Middle  East  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  Johnson  would  be  glad 
to  talk  about  other  subjects  outside  the 
United  Nations. 

As  every  day  of  the  emergency  session 
passes.  It  becomes  clear  that  Kosygln,  who 
really  is  not  a  politician  but  a  technologist, 
feels  compelled  to  establish  himself  as  a 
world  leader  In  the  tradition  of  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev,  and  he  is  not  well  equipped  for 
It.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  It  wlU  make  It 
easier  for  Johnson  to  talk  with  him  when  the 
time  comes. 

Faced  by  a  prospective  defeat  in  the  United 
Nations,  Kosygin  cannot  wisely  go  back  to 
the  council  of  ministers  In  Moscow  wtti 
nothing  but  press  clippings  of  his  early 
morning  tours  around  Manhattan.  He  needi 
to  see  Johnson  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
Johnson  needs  to  see  him.  The  odds  are 
labout  60-40  against  the  United  Nation* 
adopting  any  kind  of  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing Israel,  much  leas  the  censure,  repara- 
tions and  withdrawal  demanded  by  Kosygla 
on  behalf  of  his  confused  and  frantic  Arak 
clients. 

Watching  once  again  the  charade  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly,  one  wondai 
if  it  Is  good  for  anything  except  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  world's  TV  watchers.  Tha 
United  Nations  could  not  prevent  the  war 
from  ETtarting;  it  could  not  stop  it  beta* 
Israel  had  reached  its  objectives;  and  now  It 
has  no  effective  way  to  find  a  consensu*  on 
what  to  do  about  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  or 
enforce  a  consensus  solution  if  it  could  I* 
devised. 

Then  what  good  Is  the  United  Natlona?  B 
la  good  for  Just  what  la  happening  now,  tin 
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nnlnhlblted  and  bitter  expression  of  national 
lalmositles  In  words  rather  than  gunfire. 

In  spite  of  all  Koeygln's  stylized  Invective, 
he  recognizes  the  use  of  the  United  Nations  In 
a  nuclear  age  when  war  l>etween  the  super 
powers  l£  impractical. 

Maybe  now  he  has  said  something  else  of 
great  Importance.  Local  wars,  he  says,  can- 
not be  permitted  because  they  may  enflame 
the  world  In  a  general  war.  That  sounds 
quite  different  than  the  old  idea  that  wars 
of  national  liberation  are  OK.  and  will  give 
Peking  added  cause  for  widening  the  breach 
with  Moscow. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  21,  1967] 
The  Great  Debate  Opens 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Middle  East  and  for  world  p>eace  if 
aartet  policy   rather   than    American   policy 
jprevalls  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  speech  of  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosy- 
gln was  hard,  unyielding  and  clearly  de- 
signed to  restore  the  tension,  animosity,  and 
uncertainty  which  has  so  long  prevailed  at 
the  troubled  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean. Its  aim  was  patently  to  harden  Arab 
Intranslgeance,  however  much  this  might  in- 
aease  Arab  suffering. 

In  demanding  that  Israel  be  condemned 
by  the  United  Nations,  immediately  with- 
draw from  its  present  positions  and  make 
financial  and  physical  restitution  for  all  Arab 
loases,  Moscow  was — and  knew  it  was — ^ask- 
ing few  what  it  Is  extremely  unlikely  to  get 
Note  must,  however,  be  taken  of  Premier 
Kosyglns  reference  to  Israel's  right  to  exist 
•Dd  to  the  need  to  avoid  nuclear  war  and 
to  find  a  common  language  for  peace.  These 
are  Interesting  and  hopeful  hints. 

Although  President  Johnson's  own  state- 
ment on  the  Middle  East  can  be  criticized 
for  generality  and  impreciseness  at  some 
points,  it  laid  the  basis  for  constructive  crl- 
tlctan  and  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
•nd  the  Security  Council.  The  assertions 
that  each  nation  in  the  Middle  East  has  the 
rtght  to  exist  free  from  threats,  and  that  the 
poUtlcal  and  territorial  integrity  of  each 
must  be  inviolate  are  policies  upon  which 
any  peace-seeking  naUon  can  agree.  We 
equaUy  applaud  his  demand  that  something 
eonstrucUve  be  done  about  the  vast  tragedy 
of  the  Arab  refugees,  about  ending  the  frulu 
!•"  and  impoverishing  arms  race,  and  about 
fusranteeing  free  waterway  passage  for  aU 
"Innocent"  cargoes. 

Whether  or  not  the  American  policies  are 
adopted  as  guidelines  for  a  Middle  Eastern 
•oiutlon,  they  have  the  great  merit  of  moving 
to  the  right  direction. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  erf  the 
JaMon  proposal,  and  the  one  which  dls- 
angulshes  it  most  sharply  from  Premier 
Kosygin's,  is  Washington's  reallsUc  reallza- 
Bon  that  there  can  be  no  partial  or  piecemeal 
JM)vee  towards  peace.  Israel,  as  Por«ign 
JOalster  Abba  Eban  made  clear,  wUl  not 
Hn*  to  a  proposal  such  as  Russia's  which 
■«»  Israel  to  surrender  aU  with  no  com- 
PMffting  guarantees.  The  Arabs  on  the 
«™r  hand,  and  U  they  can  be  brought  to 
■aj  aort  of  an  agreement,  will  certainly  give 
am*  until  Israel  has  siirrendered  the  terrl- 
wrtal  fruits  of  its  military  victory  and  some- 
wing  major  and  constructive  Is  done  for  the 
refugees.  Washington  recogmzes  these  con- 
nictlng  vlewTX)lnts  and,  we  believe,  seeks  to 
"•nnonize  them. 

Mi^f*  *'°^<i  ^e  no  greater  tragedy  for  the 
Middle  East,  and  first  and  foremost  for  the 
«ao«,  then  If  the  Soviet  Union  were  again 
B»en  free  rein  to  play  any  deUberately  and 
•en-neekingly  disruptive  role  In  the  area.  It 
M«  now  become  clear  that  such  a  role  can 
™iy  Be  a  harmful  and  hurtfxil  one.  Now  U 
a  mcanent  for  a  constructive  and  pacifying 
wsp  forward.  We  deeply  hope  that  the  world 
*U1  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
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Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  liave  been  very 
pleased  this  past  week  by  some  obsrva- 
tions  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
lated to  the  great  success  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its  program 
of  assistance  to  the  States. 

The  column,  written  by  an  honored 
critic-at-large,  Howard  Taubman,  con- 
tains an  excellent  review  of  the  progress 
most  of  our  States  have  been  able  to 
make  in  the  field  of  the  arts. 

When  we  remember  that  less  than  half 
a  dozen  States  had  full-scale  councils  or 
commissions  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  when  the  Congress  approved  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  in  1965,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  seed  money  provided  through  the 
Arts  Endowment  has  produced  a  re- 
markable harvest. 

Mr.  Taubmans  article  presents  the 
case  far  better  than  could  hope  to  do  and 
I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  wlU  read 
it.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  12,  1967] 
Arts  Endowment  Gains— Matching  Gbantb 
Phovided  2   Years  Ago  Havi  Seeded  Pro- 
grams IN  Ma  NT  States 

(By  Howard  Taubman) 
When  Congress  acts  out  of  poUtlcal  mo- 
tives. It  Is  not  necessarily  narrow  in  its  vision 
Note  the  manner  in  which  its  Imprint  on 
the  NaUonal  Arts  Endowment  legislation  has 
worked  out.  In  1965,  when  the  endowment 
was  enacted  Into  law.  Congress  added  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  matching  grants  of  $50  000 
each  year  to  each  state  and  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico.  If  the  inten- 
tion was  the  prudent  one  to  take  care  of 
the  home  folks,  the  outcome  nevertheless 
has  been  beneficial.  An  examination  of  the 
states'  applications  for  matching  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  reveals  that 
many  are  moving  forward,  that  they  are  tak- 
ing carefxU  stock  of  their  resources  and 
needs,  and  that  they  are  devising  programs 
that  not  only  answer  urgent  requirements 
but  also  have  imagination  and  validity. 

A  summary  of  appUcaflons,  prepared  by 
the  Arts  Endowment  staff,  has  been  circu- 
lated among  state  arts  councils  and  commis- 
sions. It  was  not  meant  for  publication  be- 
cause revisions  and  modifications  are  stiU 
being  made.  But  the  changes  are  not  likely 
to  be  great,  and  the  quality  of  many  of  the 
projects  are  so  Impressive  that  they  deserve 
analysis  and  comment. 

POBTT-TWO     STATES     SEEKS     GRAIfTS 

Porty-two  states  have  put  In  for  the  en- 
tire $50,000,  or  nearly  all  of  it.  Only  Alaska. 
Delaware,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
South  CaroUna  and  South  DakoU  have  asked 
for  subetanUaUy  leas,  and  Idaho's  Bw>lica- 
Uoii  had  not  arrived  when  the  summary  was 
sent  out 

Alaska's  situation  Is  instructive.  The  stete 
formed  Ito  arte  oouncll  last  March,  and  there 


was  hardly  time  to  forge  a  fuU  program. 
Other  difflcxutles  were  the  state's  Umlted  arts 
resources  and  problems  of  transportation. 
But  the  coxincll  was  undaunted.  Although  it 
submitted  a  series  of  mbdost  projects,  re- 
quiring matching  funds  of  $25,683,  it  in- 
tended to  file  a  supplemental  request.  For 
the  present  its  plans  include  tours  of  per- 
forming and  visual  arts,  help  for  several 
festivals,  technical  assistance  and  some  work 
in  arts  education. 

The  most  sophisticated  proposals,  not 
EXirprlslngly,  come  from  the  states  that  have 
had  the  most  experience  in  the  arts  and 
their  pubUc  support.  New  York  expects  to 
use  Its  entire  Federal  grant  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  of  a  board  program  of  resi- 
dencies at  various  campuses  of  the  State 
University  for  individuals  and  arts  organi- 
zations like  A.  P.  A.-Phoenix,  the  Merce  Cun- 
ningham Dance  Company,  the  Dorian 
Quintet  and  Danny  Nagrln,  the  choreog- 
rapher. The  Federal  contribution  will  cover 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  program's  total 
cost,  but  then  New  York  has  been  noUbly 
forward  looking  in  its  aUocation  of  funds 
to  its  arts  council. 

Illinois,  Missouri  and  North  Carolina  have 
drawn  up  amblUous  programs.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Illinois  projects,  which  have  been 
planned  for  a  period  of  two  years,  is  $847.- 
000.  What  is  especiaUy  striking  about  the 
plan  is  its  emphasis  on  tochmc&l  assistance 
and  artists  In  residence. 

The  state  has  budgeted  $110,000  to  pay 
experts  stipends  plus  travel  costs,  to  provide 
local  arts  organizations,  at  their  request, 
with  guidance,  evaluation  and  instruction 
in  such  areas  as  administration,  commu- 
nity relations,  organizational  techniques  and 
artistic  and  technical  problems  of  produc- 
tion. A  total  of  $187,000  win  be  used  to  send 
professionals  in  the  various  arts  on  stays  of 
a  year  in  a  community,  to  live  and  work. 

Among  the  proposals  that  catch  the  eye 
are  a  plan  in  Georgia  to  establish  a  low-in- 
terest emergency  loan  fund  for  writers, 
composers  and  artists;  a  project  for  envi- 
ronmental design  in  Hawaii;  the  conttnua- 
tion  of  Missouri's  program  ot  bringing 
students  from  rural  areas  Into  metropolitan 
centers  for  a  wekend  of  exposure  to  the 
arts;  North  Carolina's  seminars  for  art  teach- 
ers, the  Texas  plan  to  conduct  an  Intensive 
training  program  for  string  players  and  the 
blueprint  to  expand  the  availability  of  Vir- 
ginia's four  artmobiles. 

TECHNICAL    HEUP    POPULAK 

Technical  assistance  recurs  frequently  in 
the  state  planning.  Another  commendable 
development  is  the  readiness  of  neighboring 
states  to  turn  to  one  another  for  art  and 
artists.  Thus  Delaware  counts  partly  on 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont  on  New  York,  Kan- 
sas on  Missouri,  Montana  on  Utah.  Maryland 
declares  that  it  will  cooperate  with  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  in- 
viting New  York's  Theater-in  tbe  Street  to 
play  in  Spanish  and  English. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  all  the 
states  to  be  equally  balanced  and  adven- 
turous in  their  planning.  Some,  indeed,  have 
so  few  culttiral  resources  that  they  must 
almost  begin  at  the  beginning.  For  them  the 
stress  on  state  initiative  may  be  a  handicap. 
For  the  temptation  is  always  there  to  use 
matching  funds  for  local  projects,  no  matter 
how  uninspired  they  may  be. 

One  assumes  that  the  National  Arts  En- 
dowments staff  will  insist  on  minimum  cri- 
teria. The  objective  must  be  to  raise  stand- 
Ards  where  they  most  need  raising,  not 
merely  to  give  the  appearance  of  abundant 
acU^-lty.  If  the  Federal  matching  fimds  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  with  Increasing  creativ- 
ity, the  Arts  Endowment  and  the  state's  arts 
councils  will  make  the  original  Congressional 
decision  look  Uke  high  statesmanship. 
Wouldn't  that  be  nice  for  a  change? 
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Well  Deterred  Honor  for  Congrestwoman 
Leonor  Sulliyan 

\  '■ — 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   UAUTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  great  interest  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNGREssiOMAi  RECORD  for  Friday, 
June  16,  an  insertion  by  our  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs. 
Sullivan]  which  included  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  at  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  liindenwood  College,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  on  June  3,  by  the  Honor- 
able Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Luxembourg.  According  to 
the  information  placed  In  the  Record 
by  Congresswoman  Sullivan,  Ambassa- 
dor Harris  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  that  commence- 
ment. Mrs.  Sullivan  stated  in  her  re- 
marks in  the  Record  that  it  was  her 
privilege  to  hear  Ambassador  Harris 
make  an  excellent  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  Duty  of  Dissent."  With  char- 
acteristic modesty,  however,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan failed  to  Indicate  in  her  statement 
how  she  happened  to  be  at  Lindenwood 
College  commencement  exercises  that 
morning. 

I  ha]K>en  to  known  why  she  was  there. 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be 
chairman,  and  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency — 
one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  fore- 
most Member  in  the  field  of  consumer 
affairs — was  present  at  Lindenwood  Col- 
lege on  June  3  in  order  to  be  honored, 
as  was  Ambassador  Harris,  with  the 
award  of  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree. 

For  this  fine  M^nber  of  Congress  who 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  in 
either  body,  the  event  was  of  more  than 
routine  significance,  for  it  marked  the 
award  of  her  very  first  honorary  degree. 
This  undoubtedly  will  be  something  of 
surprise  to  most  of  our  colleagues — that 
is,  that  after  nearly  15  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  she  has  served 
with  such  distinction  and  effectiveness, 
this  would  be  her  first  honorary  degree. 
I  recently  noted  in  the  press  that  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Suith  of  Maine  had  re- 
ceived her  50th  honorary  degree. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  Lindenwood  Col- 
lege, which  is  not  in  Mrs.  Sullivan's  con- 
gressional district,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
for  having  the  perspicacity  and  imagina- 
tion to  single  out  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  for  this  honor  which  I  know 
Mrs.  Sullivan  will  always  treasure. 

In  noting  the  honor  paid  on  that  same 
day  to  Ambassador  Patricia  Roberts  Har- 
ris, Mrs.  SuLUVAN,  in  her  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  16,  in- 
cluded a  biography  of  the  Ambassador 
as  it  appeared  in  the  program  of  Linden- 
wood College  commencement  exercises.  It 
occurred  to  me,  Mr.   Speaker,  that  it 


would  now  be  appropriate  for  me  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  biography  of  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan  to  round  out  the  docu- 
mentation on  the  award  of  honorary  de- 
grees by  Lindenwood  College  on  June  3. 
I  have  obtained  such  a  biography, 
brought  up  to  date  from  an  o£Bcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Women's'  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  "Women  of 
the  89th  Congress." 

The  information  contained  in  this 
biograpliy  makes  it  even  more  of  a  sur- 
prise to  us  that  the  degree  which  Mrs. 
Sullivan  received  on  June  3  was  her  first 
such  honor.  The  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Panama  Canal  since 
1957,  and  has  done  a  truly  outstanding 
job  in  that  important  responsibility;  she 
also  servies  on  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard  and  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine. 

On  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, she  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, and  a  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business.  She  has 
carried  out  all  of  her  tasks  and  duties 
with  conBCientlous  care  and  great  dili- 
gence, and  we  are  all  proud  of  her.  Fur- 
thermore, she  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  the  consideration  and  passage  of  every 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  consumers,  and  has  initiated 
action  in  a  great  many  areas  of  national 
legislation. 

I  think  every  Member  of  the  House 
joins  Lindenwood  College  at  St.  Charles, 
Mo.,  in  applauding  the  achievements  of 
this  outstanding  Representative  from  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  played  a  great 
role  in  the  transforma.tion  of  her  own 
city  as  sponsor  of  the  legislation  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  the  Gateway 
Arch  and  the  Jefferson  National  Expan- 
sion Memorial,  and  also  through  the 
chsinges  for  which  she  has  been  repson- 
sible  in  the  laws  dealing  with  housing  and 
urban  development. 

And  every  poor  person  in  the  United 
States  owes  her  a  particular  debt  of  grat- 
itude for  her  indefatigable  work  over 
the  last  14  years  in  making  a  reality  of 
her  proposal  for  a  food  stamp  program 
to  assure  adequate  and  nutritious  diets 
for  our  low-income  families.  She  de- 
serves every  honor  which  as  been  ac- 
corded her  over  the  years,  including  her 
first  honorary  degree. 

Her  biography  is  as  follows : 
BioGRAPHT    OP    Representative    Lzonob    K. 

SoLLrvAN,  Democrat,  Third  Congressional 

District,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  now  serving  her 
eighth  term.  Is  the  only  woman  to  have 
served  In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 
She  Is  the  widow  of  Representative  John 
Berchmans  Sullivan,  who  was  serving  his 
fourth  term  in  the  Congress  at  the  time  of 
his  death  In  1951. 

A  native  of  St.  Louis.  B4rs.  Sullivan  repre- 
sents a  district  located  wholly  within  the 
borders  of  that  city.  She  resigned  m  training 
executive  for  a  St.  Louis  business  machines 
corporation  when  she  married  the  Congress- 
man In  1941.  and  later  served  as  his  adminis- 
trative asalstant.  In  1962,  after  a  special  elec- 
tion had  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress caused  by  her  husband's  deetli,  Mrs. 
Sullivan  decided  to  run  for  bis  former  seat 
and  won  election  to  the  83d  CcsigTeas.  She 
was  subsequently  reelected  to  the  84th,  86th, 
86tb,  STtb.  88th,  88Ui  and  »Oth  Congress. 


Known  throughout  her  career  in  Congreat 
for  her  strong  interest  in. consumer  Issues. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  is  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
chairman  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  with  primary  legislative  responsibility 
for  the  "truth  in  lending"  bill  which  she 
Introduced,  and  for  other  consumer  Issues 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction.  As  & 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hoiislng, 
she  has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  housing  bills  passed  by  the  House 
since  1955 — sponsoring,  particularly,  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  a  new  FHA  loan  insurance 
program  for  non-profit  organizations  to  re- 
habilitate Inexpensive  homes  for  sale  at  3% 
mortgage  financing  to  low-income  families. 
She  also  helped  draft  a  series  of  major  meas- 
ures to  bolster  national  economic  conditions. 
Including  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  tlie 
Small  Business  Investment  Act,  the  Export 
Credit  Insurance  Act,  the  Mass  Transit  Act, 
and  the  Community  PaclUtles  Act.  A  ranking 
member  also  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van has  served  as  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mit  on  the  Panama  Canal  since  1957,  direct- 
ing numerous  studies  Into  the  operational 
probleD:is  and  activities  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company. 

Besides  her  own  committee  responsibili- 
ties, Mrs.  Sullivan  has  actively  participated 
on  legislation  of  consumer  interest  before 
other  committees,  and  was  Instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  1957,  establishing  for  the  first 
time  compulsory  Federal  Inspection  of  poul- 
try in  interstate  commerce;  a  series  of  an- 
nual Increases  In  the  appropriations  for  ttie 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department  i  and  of 
the  Meat  and  Poultry  Inspection  Divisions 
(Agriculture  Department);  the  Pood  Addi- 
tives Act  of  1958,  requiring  pretesting  for 
safety  of  aU  chemical  additives  used  in  or  oo 
foodstuffs;  the  anticancer  provision — deal- 
ing with  artificial  coloring  used  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics — of  the  Color  Additives 
Act  of  1960;  the  Hazardous  Substances  La- 
beling Act  of  1961;  the  far-reaching  Drug 
Control  Act  of  1962,  Including  the  major 
provisions  relating  to  prescription  drugs 
first  proposed  by  her  18  months  earlier  as 
part  of  an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938;  and  the 
Drug  Abusea  Control  Act  of  1965.  dealing 
with  "pep"  pills,  barbiturates.  LSD.  etc..  also 
taken  from  her  omnibus  measure.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  omnibus  bill,  H.R.  1235,  not 
yet  enacted,  call  for  pretesting  for  safety  of 
all  Ingredients  In  cosmetics;  premarketing 
clearance  of  all  health  devices:  a  tian  on 
flavored  aspirin;  stronger  factory  inspection 
standards  for  all  products  subject  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  stricter  label- 
ing requirements,  and  many  other  consumer 
protections.  She  has  worked  also  for  auto- 
mobile safety  and  the  regulation  of  hazard- 
ous materials  in  industry. 

Congresswoman  Sullivan  was  the  author 
of  the  food  stamp  law  enacted  In  1959  for 
the  distribution  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities to  needy  Americans  through  regn- 
lar  grocery  stores.  A  modified  food  stamp 
plan  was  Instituted  by  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  This  led  to  her  Introduction  in  the 
88th  Congress  of  an  administration  food 
stamp  bill  which  was  enacted  on  August  31. 
1964,  and  now  assures  good  nutrition  (or  i 
milUon  needy  Americans. 

In  1957  Mrs.  Sullivan  drafted  and  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  the  excepUonal 
children  educational  assistance  bill  to  en- 
courage experienced  teachers  to  take  ad- 
vanced training  In  the  skills  of  teaching 
gifted  children  or  those  with  physical  or  emo- 
tional handicaps.  In  subsequent  Congresses. 
parts  of  this  program  were  enacted  to  estab- 
lish fellowship  iwograms  for  teachers  of 
mentally  retarded  children  and  those  with 
speech  and  hearing  defects.  Congress  flnallj 
broadened  the  program  to  Include  teachers  d 
all  categories  of  handicapped  children.  Mn 
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Sullivan  cosponsored  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963,  and  Introduced  bUl»  to  provide  fuU 
gocial  security  benefits  for  women  retiring  at 
age  62  and  deductibility  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses of  all  educationaJ  expenses. 

Educated  in  public  and  private  schools  In 
St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Sullivan  alSo  attended  night 
classes  in  vocational  psychology  at  Washing- 
ton University  there. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  established  in  the  United 
States. 

She  is  secretary  of  the  House  Democratic 
Caucus,  an  elective  poet  she  held  also  in  the 
87th  and  89th  Congresses,  and  is  the  only 
woman  serving  (and  was  the  first  w^oman  to 
serve)  on  the  Democratic  Steering  Commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  was  the  senior  House  mem- 
ber on  the  National  Commission  on  Pood 
Marketing,  which  conducted  a  two-year  In- 
vestigation from  1964  to  1966  Into  all  aspects 
of  food  marketing  from  farmer  to  consumer. 


One-Mao,  One- Vote  Population  Represen- 
btion  Does  Not  Apply  to  United  Na- 
tioBt — Many  New  Mini-Nations  Hare 
Impact  on  World  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  tennessek 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  Nations  has  its  shortcomings 
but  It  certainly  again  has  proved  Its 
worth  in  bringing  an  end  to  the  fighting 
In  the  Middle  East. 

However,  this  crisis  again  has  under- 
lined a  major  problem:  the  proliferation 
of  small,  mininatlons  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, many  of  which  do  not  have  a  pop- 
ulation approaching  that  of  the  city  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  Tennessee — 
the  one-man,  one- vote  principle  does  not 
prevail  In  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  connection,  the  noted  column- 
ist, Mr.  Clayton  Pritchey,  has  written  a 
most  revealing  article  which,  because  of 
Its  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix 
<H  the  Record. 

The  column  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star.  June  19.  1967] 
MOfi-NATiONs:   UJf.  Ailment  in  Need  of  a 

CtTRE 

(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

.-^'^°  Nations.  N.T.— The  Middle  East 
OTBi  has  revived  a  number  of  old  complaints 
"fklMt  the  United  Nations,  but  It  has  par- 
^  J  i"^"^^  *^«  spotlight  on  a  growing 
»Utoent  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
cwe-namely,  the  Influx  of  small  countries 
«ldi  U  converting  the  U.N.  Into  the  M.N.. 
w  Mini-Natlons. 

'JHiM  the  U.N.  was  organized  In  1945  there 
^„A?  '"fi^^'ers.  but  72  have  been  added, 
woudlng  46  newly  Independent  states  from 

mIS^''v°'"*'  *^^"-  0"t  o'  a  present  total 
membership  of  122,  there  are  69  with  popula- 
ooa.  smaller  than  New  Tork  City.  Tet.  and 
«w»  the  rub.  each  country  has  one  vote 
mUteS  ofl^*^'  Assembly,  the  same  as  the 
h„  .  ^^^^^  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
tanTtf  !?^  *"  ^""^  °'  ^«^^'  t^«  chief  one 
cwteilt!« ''?'■"*  P*'''^'  '»  ^^  ^°^ee'  ac- 


The  prominence  of  the  small  nations  ex- 
tends even  to  the  enlarged  and  august  Secur- 
ity Council.  When  the  Arab-IsraeU  debate 
began,  the  delegate  from  the  Island  of 
Taiwan  was  In  the  chair.  The  new  president 
of  the  council  Is  the  delegate  from  Denmark 
(population  4.758.000). 

In  the  earUer  stages  of  the  crisis  there 
also  was  a  marked  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  smaller  nations  to  involve  the 
Security  Council.  All  of  this  recent  small 
nation  prominence  has  enlarged  the  con- 
cern over  the  mini-nation  problem. 

The  situation  Is  aggravated  bv  the  pros- 
pect that  even  scattered  atolls  In'the  Pacific, 
like  the  tiny  enclaves  of  Africa,  may  soon  be 
demanding  membership.  It  Is  estimated  that 
over  60  new  applicants  could  be  knocking  on 
the  U.N  door  in  the  next  few  years. 

What  win  happen  when  Pitcalm  Island 
(pop.  79)  becomes  a  member?  Maybe  it  won't 
happen,  but  the  Maldive  Islands  (pop.  97.- 
000)  Is  now  a  full  member.  Even  If  every 
resident  of  Pltcaim  became  an  ambasador 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  to  fill  the  world's 
embassies. 

"We  have  reached  a  danger  point  In  ram- 
pant self-determination,"  in  the  view  of  Prof. 
Urban  Whitaker.  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 
"Confidence  in  the  U.N.  has  been  seriously 
undermined,"  he  says.  "The  very  capacity  of 
the  organization  to  act  responsibly  and  effi- 
ciently has  been  reduced  at  an  alarming 
rate." 

In  a  brief  in  War  Peace  Report,  Whitaker 
says,  "The  town  meeting  of  the  world  Is 
too  big."  Many,  including  some  representa- 
tives of  the  mini-nations,  would  agree  with 
him,  but  what  to  do  about  it?  When — or 
what— Is  a  nation?  The  U.N.  charter  doesn't 
say.  The  big  powers  deplore  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  minis,  but  they  always  make  sure 
that  their  own  former  colonies  obtain  mem- 
bership  after   attaining  independence. 

The  charter  says  membership  is  open  to 
all  peace-loving  states  that  accept  the  obU- 
gations  set  forth  In  It,  and  are  "able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations."  Some 
of  the  new  states,  while  wllUng  to  meet  the 
obligations,  simply  don't  have  the  means  to 
do  so. 

This  has  inspired  suggestions  that  no  such 
country  should  become  an  individual  mem- 
ber, but  that  several  together  should  be 
given  a  group  membership.  Another  idea  Is 
to  grant  admission,  but  not  the  right  to  vote 
except  possibly  on  matters  of  direct  Interest. 
Whitaker  wants  to  create  "associated  mem- 
bers" with  limited  voting  rights. 

There  has  been  recurring  talk  of 
"weighted"  voting,  so  that  each  state's  power 
would  be  related  to  populaUon,  gross  na- 
tional product,  etc.  This  sounds  plausible 
at  first  but  careful  studies  show  that  the 
U.S..  for  Instance,  would  not  necessarily  be 
better  off  In  the  long  run. 

Since  any  change  would  require  two-thirds 
approval  in  the  General  Assembly,  no  change 
is  in  sight.  Hence  about  the  only  action  pos- 
sible at  the  moment  would  be  a  moratorium 
on  mlnl-natlon  admissions.  It  U  conceivable 
that  the  U.N.  might  pass  a  resolution  de- 
claring a  transitional  freeze  on  new  members 
while  the  larger  question  of  representation  Is 
being  studied. 


Ambassador  Covey  T.  OIiTer 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EUGIO  de  U  GARZA 

OF   TXXAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 
Mr.  DK  LA  GAR2LA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  world  \s  Involved  In  great  turmoil, 
and  there  Is  great  concern,  properly  so. 


for  the  people  and  the  areas  in  conflict, 
many  of  us,  nonetheless,  feel  that  we 
should  not  diminish  our  concern  for  the 
future  of  this,  our  own  hemisphere.  In 
which  endeavor,  a  great  part  will  be 
played  by  our  sister  countries  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  this 
concern  is  shared  by  President  John- 
son, and  although,  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  proof  needed  of  his  interest 
in  this  area,  he  once  again  has  demon- 
strated it  by  the  recent  appointment 
of  Ambassador  Covey  T.  Oliver,  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Latin 
America. 

Ambassador  Oliver  brings  to  this  post 
many  splendid  qualities,  outstanding 
qualifications.  Indeed  a  very  impressive 
background  for  this  position,  but  above 
and  beyond  aU  this,  he  brings  a  profound 
understanding  of  Latin  America,  a  love 
for  its  people  and  a  desire  to  work  with 
them  for  this  better  tomorrow,  this 
future  with  peace  and  prosperity  that 
they  and  we  their  friends  would  work  for. 
All  this  has  been  so  ably  expressed  by  a 
newspaper  woman  who  herself,  has  a 
great  understanding  of  Latin  America 
Virginia  Prewett  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
share  with  my  friends  and  colleagues 
her  recent  article  on  Ambassador  Oliver; 
OLrvEB  Shows  a  Osasp  of  Latin  Isbites 
( By  Virginia  Prewett) 
"Every  interest  of  mine  is  firmly  to  nurture 
and  support  the  basic  principles  of  democ- 
racy." 

Ambassador  Covey  T.  Oliver,  who  In  early 
July  wUl  be  sworn  in  as  the  new  Aaslstant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  Amerlcsa  and 
hemisphere  AID  Co-ordlnator  with  thU  state- 
ment reveals  his  approach  to  hU  immense 
new  tasks. 

He  sees  constitutional  government  as  the 
only  defense  against  "the  multiple  daneers" 
of  dictatorship.  ^ 

HUMAN    FREEDOMS 

"We  In  the  hemisphere  must  show  where 
we  stand  In  the  real  understanglng  of  the 
basic  values  of  free  elections  and  respect  for 
final  human  freedoms."  he  told  me  in  an 
Interview. 

In  specific  situations.  Ambassador  Oliver 
told  me  he  devouUy  hopes  that  "common 
standards  of  value"  accepted  thruout  the 
hemisphere  may  be  Increasingly  appUed  To 
Illustrate  the  point,  he  cited  the  agreement 
made  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  In  1965  under  which 
hemisphere  governments  agreed  to  consult 
on  the  recognition  of  new  de  facto  regimes 

More  Importantly,  for  recognition,  these 
regimes  must  respect  human  rlght»  and  Al- 
liance for  Progress  principles  of  social  Justloe. 

Mr.  Oliver  approaches  his  new  tasks  wltli 
calm  confidence,  but  no  illusions  about  their 
complexity  and  urgency.  He  feels  that  devel- 
opment In  Latin  America  is  no  longer  racing 
only  against  its  traditional  foe,  the  coup  by 
selfish  cliques  or  sectors.  Today,  hemisphere 
leaders  must  shore  up  defenses  also  against 
the  possible  collapse  of  naUonal  societies 
Into  anarchy. 

"BOOOTAZO" 

Mr.  Oliver  described  this  new  danger  as 
that  of  a  large-scale  "Bogotazo  ."or  a  "hemls- 
phere  Watts."  "Bogotazo"  is  a  term  derived 
from  the  prolonged  rioting  that  leveled  much 
of  Colombia's  capital  In  1946.  Fidel  CasUo 
was  a  dynamite-squad  expert  In  these  riots. 

Ambaaador  Oliver  brings  to  his  new  tasks 
a  thorough  background  In  international  law. 
in  government  and  In  economics.  In  each  of 
these  areas,  he  boldly  appUee  a  humanistic 
touch.  In  discussing  Latin  America's  needs, 
he  Is  an  Innovator  only  in  placing  fresh  ac- 
cent on  goals  that  are  already  ImpUclt  in 
the  region's  drive  for  modernization,  but  that 
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usually  become  blurred  In  a  sea  of  technology. 

For  example,  he  willingly  backa  the  two 
mo6t  cherished  goals  ot  the  "pure"  tech- 
nicians— Improved  productivity  and  mone- 
tary stability.  But  h«  also  streeaee  three  needs 
that  bring  the  problem  back  to  the  human 
and  Individual  level. 

He  highlights  the  need  of  workers  to  have 
Jobs,  and  at  adequate  pay.  Complementing 
this.  Ambassador  Oliver  is  not  afraid  to  say 
that  in  Lpatln  America  business  needs  an  op- 
portunity to  Invest  under  Just  and  equitable 
laws. 

Finally,  he  calls  for  an  opportunity  for  all 
to  stand  equally  before  the  law. 

In  bringing  these  three  points  out  of  the 
obscurity  In  which  they  too  often  languish, 
Ambassador  Oliver  reveals  a  profound  under- 
standing of  Latin  American  needs. 


Penalties  for  Desecration  of  the  Flag 


SPEECH, 
or 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or  TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20,  1967 

The  House  in  Oonunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  xinder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10480)  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CABELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  sup- 
porting this  legislation,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  members  the  dire  necessity 
for  such  action. 

This  Is  in  oppofiitlon  to  the  statements, 
made,  however  sincere  in  some  Instances, 
by  those  opponents  who  question  this 
necessity. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  a  growing 
element  which  Is  disdainful  of  all  pro- 
prieties of  conduct,  and  which  is  openly 
oontemptxK>us  of  our  American  institu- 
tions and  of  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  these 
Institutions.  This  misconception  must  be 
corrected.  While  this  bill,  when  finally 
enacted,  will  not  change  the  thinking  of 
all  Involved,  tt  will  at  least  provide  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  display  such  con- 
tempt in  public. 

Another  need,  and  an  importanVsQne, 
Is  to  prove  to  the  vast  majority  of  tKe- 
American  public  that  the  Congress  does 
not  condone  such  actions  and  will  not 
tolerate  their  continuation. 

While  it  is  true  that  all  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  similar 
laws,  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Federal  concern,  thus  meriting 
Federal  prosecution. 

In  many  States  the  trial  jury  not  only 
determines  guilt,  but  also  fixes  the  pen- 
alty. This  is  done  without  the  jurors  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  the  record  or  prior 
convictions  of  the  accused.  Thus  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  Justice  by 
the  assessment  of  either  too  light  or  too 
severe  a  penalty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Under  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the  Judge 
Is  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  concerning 
the  accused,  and  can  tailor  his  sentence 
accordingly. 


Should  the  accused  be  a  "misguided 
kid"  as  so  many  would  have  you  believe, 
the  fine  and/or  jail  term  can  be  tem- 
pered and  will  still  be  a  deterrent  to 
further  such  acts  and  an  admonition  to 
choose  different  companions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  can 
assess  the  maximum  fine  of  $1,000 
and/or  the  maximum  jail  sentence — 1 
year — against  the  professional  agitator 
and  anti- American. 

There  were  many  who  considered  the 
maximum  penalty  far  too  lenient.  This 
would  appear  to  be  true,  but  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  both  the  authors  and 
floor  managers  of  the  bill,  stiffer  pen- 
alties might  well  result  in  the  courts 
ruling  them  too  severe  for  the  crime 
Involved  and  thus  strike  down  the  act 
itself. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  could 
happen  to  the  bill  as  written. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  this 
bill  in  no  way  abridges  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech,  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion, or  right  to  dissent. 

To  the  contrary,  it  protects  those 
rights  by  preventing  abuses  of  them  by 
those  who  would  destroy  our  democracy 
by  tearing  down  its  Institutions. 


Antiriot  Legulation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  VIKGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  14.  1967 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
days  we  have  heard  much  discussion 
concerning  the  antiriot  bill,  HJl.  421, 
now  pending  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  number  of  us  have  joined 
in  supporting  our  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  in  trjring  to  force  action 
on  this  bill  through  support  of  House 
Resolution  517. 

TTae  House  Rules  Committee  has  now 
set  a  hearing  on  the  bUl  for  next  week 
and  I  would  hope  that  some  action  will 
be  taken  either  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  by  the  Rules  Committee  in 
order  to  let  the  House  vote  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  antiriot 
provisions  were  attached  to  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  passed  the  House  in 
1966.  Unquestionably  these  provisions 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  In  recent 
months  and  years,  we  have  seen  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  protest  and  rioting 
in  many  of  our  cities.  Recently  we  passed 
in  the  House  the  bill  to  ban  desecration 
of  the  American  flag.  It  seems  to  me  only 
Just  and  reasonable  that  we  should  go 
further  and  enact  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

It  se^ns  inconsistent  to  me  that  many 
proponents  of  dvll  rights  legislation  are 
00  much  concerned  about  the  rights  of 


the  individual  and  yet  Ignore  the  rights 
of  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who  are 
beset  by  riots  and  disorders  on  the  part 
of  the  small  minority.  We  were  success- 
ful In  adding  the  antiriot  provisions  to 
the  dvll  rights  bill  last  year  in  the  House, 
but  now  that  the  issue  stands  by  Itself 
there  are  those  who  do  not  want  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 

The  time  has  come  when  right-think- 
ing, patriotic  Americans  need  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  against  those 
who  would  desecrate  our  flag,  pervert 
our  Constitution,  and  demean  our  na- 
tional honor. 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  stop  ignoring 
the  truth  that  these  people  who  start  the 
riots  and  create  the  disturbances  are  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  betterment 
of  our  national  society  or  individual 
rights  but  are  simply  trying  to  cause 
trouble.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  advice 
and  t^e  philosophy  of  some  members  of 
the  s^^lElled  Supreme  Court,  we  should 
abandon  our  national  institution  and  the 
sacredness  of  our  community  rights  in 
order  to  allow  hoodlums,  beatniks, 
peaceniks,  and  Vletniks  to  create  dis- 
turbance at  will.  I  do  not  read  the  Con- 
stitution as  giving  a  blank  check  on  such 
things,  and  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  do  not  so 
Interpret  the  Constitution.  However,  If 
these  people  are  ever  to  be  brought  into 
line,  if  this  disgraceful  conduct  Is  ever  to 
be  stopped,  we  need  to  make  It  crystal 
clear  what  their  legal  position  Is. 

I  lu-ge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
get  behind  the  antiriot  legislation  and  to 
bring  reassurance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  this  Congress  will  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peace-loving,  patriotic  Americans  who 
seek  only  to  maintain  our  national  honor 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 


Penalties  for  Desecration  of  the  Flag 
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I        SPEECH 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10480)  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  like  the 
great  majority  of  Americans,  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  the  extremes  to  which  an  ir- 
responsible and  immature  minority  have 
carried  their  disagreement  with  Amer- 
ican policy.  Burning  or  desecrating  the 
flag  is  a  particularly  offensive  means  of 
expressing  dissent,  because  the  American 
flag  is  the  truest  emblem  of  the  United 
States  and,  as  such,  deserves  respect. 

However,  in  considering  such  ill- 
tempered  and  indecorous  behavior,  it  1» 
better  not  to  lose  our  temper,  but  to 


temper  our  response,  lest  we  only  ser\'e 
to  aggravate  the  very  condition  we  seek 
to  remedy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  voted  against  the 
go-called  flag-burning  bill,  because  in 
my  judgment  it  is  unnecessary,  uncon- 
stitutional, and  imwlse. 

UNNECESSAKT 

First,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  all  50 
States  have  adequate  laws  to  punish  the 
desecration  of  the  flag.  In  my  own  State 
of  Iowa,  the  statute  has  been  on  the 
books  since  1917,  and  the  need  has  not 
yet  arisen  to  prosecute  an  offender. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  the  necessary  national  police  force 
to  enforce  such  a  law,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  to  go  to  the  time,  effort,  or 
expense  to  create  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tlOTi  over  so  rare  and  local  an  offense. 

TTNCONSTrrunONAI, 

Second,  as  a  lawyer,  I  agree  with  the 
11  law  professors  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  be- 
Here  that  the  law  Is  unconstitutional. 
The  first  amiendment  specifies: 
Congress  shall  m.ake  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
tba  freedom  of  speech  ...  or  the  right  ol 
tlM  people  ...  to  petition  the  government 
for  a  redress  of  grlevancy. 

The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
this  guarantee  extends  to  include  sym- 
bolic forma  of  expression — ^picketing, 
demonstrating,  gesticulating,  and  the 
Uke. 

Free  speech  and  symbolic  dissent  may 
be  restricted  in  the  case  of  clear  and 
present  danger  to  national  security.  The 
witless  action  of  a  misguided  flag  burner 
•carcely  holds  that  threat. 

Additional  constitutional  questions  are 
raised  by  the  vagueness  of  the  bills  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  provision  requiring  the 
danonstratlon  of  "specific  intent"  to 
"cast  contempt  upon"  the  flag.  And  the 
law  is  so  written  as  to  include  not  Just 
the  flag  but  representations  of  the  flag 
as  well. 

As  a  result,  a  dtlzen  could  be  found 
guilty  even  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
consequences  of  his  action. 

Further,  an  individual  could  be  pim- 
Ished  In  a  State  court  and  later  in  Fed- 
eral court  for  a  single  act,  and  it  would 
not  be  In  violation  of  the  double  Jeop- 
ardy clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 


The  Soviet  Union  found  it  necessary  to 
enact  similar  legislation  7  months  ago. 
The  United  States  does  not  need  It. 

To  make  a  Federal  offense  out  of  iso- 
lated incidents  is  to  magnify  the  cause 
of  the  irresponsible  and  inconsequential 
dissenter,  and  may  very  well  result  in 
increasing  such  occurrences,  by  promis- 
ing false  martyrdom  or  by  provoking 
litigation  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law. 

I  have  generally  supported  the  U.S. 
position  in  Vietnam,  and  I  have  the  high- 
est respect,  admiration,  and  gratitude  for 
the  heroic  young  Americans  who  are 
fighting  there  in  defense  of  freedom. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
war  if  our  patriots  were  to  accomplish 
their  mission  in  the  battlefield  in  Viet- 
nam, only  to  discover  that  politicians 
had  legislated  away  their  freedoms  here 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  persuaded  by  the  argument  of  a 
young  soldier  in  Vietnam,  which  ap- 
peared in  Time  magazine,  page  5,  May 
26, 1967: 

We  soldiers  realize  that  dissent  may  be 
lengthenmg  the  war,  or  at  least  reducing  any 
inclination  the  North  Vietnamese  mlgbt 
have  to  negotiate.  But  Congressmen  .  .  .  and 
others  who  try  to  stifle  dissent,  are  seeking 
to  destroy  one  ot  the  very  freedoms  we're 
defending.  We'd  rather  [have]  the  abuse  [of] 
these  freedoms  than  have  our  Congressmen 
limit  and  destroy  them. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
must  rise  above  the  emotionalism  and 
provocation  of  the  moment,  to  preserve 
long-term  constitutional  principles  over 
momentary  patriotic  fear. 


Congressman  Horton  Cites  Catholic  Stand- 
ard Sapport  of  District  of  Colombia 
Reorganization  Plan 


TTNWISK 

Finally.  I  strongly  feel  that  this  legis- 
iwon  Is  unwise,  and  in  fact  cheapens 
rather  than  strengthens  the  values  which 
oiff  flag  and  this  great  Nation  represent. 

Totalitarian  nations  must  rely  on  co- 
Mpion  to  command  the  respect  and  maln- 
Wn  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  The  police 
nate  is  forced  to  admit  to  other  nations 
the  weakness  and  instability  of  its  regime 
^fusing  to  allow  free  speech  or  open 

To  Its  unique  credit,  the  American 
opvernment  has  retained  the  allegiance 
"Its citizens  without  force  or  threat  for 
176  years.  To  compel  that  loyalty  now 
OMer  law  would  only  confess  to  our- 

rf  I^r.^**  ^  ^  ^'^^^^  a  fear  and  lack 
«  wnfldence  in  the  flag  and  the  Nation 
>»  represents. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1967 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  strongly  supported  the  concept 
of  modem  government  contained  In  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3  for  tlie  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  pleased  to  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  Jime  3  edito- 
rial in  the  Catholic  Standard  supporting 
the  plan.  The  Standard,  Washington's 
archdlocesan  newspaper,  expresses  the 
view  of  a  large  number  of  dvlc,  reUglous 
and  educational  institutions  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  which  are  solidly  behind 
the  reorganization  plan. 

We  urge  the  Oongreas  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  become  a  reaUty — 

The  Standard  declares. 

It  wlU  give  ttie  Distnct  a  mu6h  better  lo- 
cal government.  And,  Itls  an  Importaot  aUp 
In  preparing  for  home  nilo,  aomethlog  vbieii 
the  Oapltaj  0(f  the  free  world  need*  aad  Am. 
serves. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  words 
of  the  Standard.  The  reorganization  plan 
is  \'ital  to  the  welfare  and  progress  to  the 
residents  of  Washington.  The  90th  Con- 
gress must  support  this  proposal  that  is 
so  right  and  so  necessary  to  the  concept 
of  modem,  democratic  government  for 
all  our  people. 

In  light  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  issue  now  before  the  House  I  would 
like  to  share  this  fine  editorial  with  my 
colleagues : 

Presidents  District  of  Colvmbia  Plan 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  new 
form  of  rule  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla  of- 
fers the  nation's  capital  a  more  modem  and 
more  effective  local  government.  The  Dis- 
trict's present  form  of  government  intro- 
duced as  an  experiment  in  1874,  has  very  lit- 
tle leadership.  When  a  sudden  crisis  arises 
the  city  often  is  Unable  to  act,  as  witnessed 
by  the  current  trouble  over  the  summer  proj- 
ect funds.  The  present  weak  form  of  local 
government  Is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  city's 
constant  financial  problem.  The  next  fiscal 
year  will  see  the  District  budget  exceed  half 
a  billion  dollars  and  yet  the  DUtrtct.  un- 
like other  large  Aijjerlcan  cities,  has  no  one 
official  who  is  in  control  of  the  entire 
budget. 

The  President's  plan  wiU  change  much  of 
this.  He  proposes  to  replace  the  three  Com- 
missioners with  one,  which  will  strengthen 
the  currently  weak  executive  power  in  the 
city.  The  consolidation  to  one  Commissioner 
should  bring  greater  efBclency  to  the  actual 
day  by  day  governing  of  the  District 

The  nine-member  council  alao  ia  an  Im- 
portant step,  since  It  wlU  give  the  dtlzena 
of  the  DUtrlct  a  voice  in  their  government 
Although  the  President  will  appoint  the 
members  of  the  councU,  he  has  served  notice 
that  he  will  take  into  consideration  euch 
factors  as  geography,  population  and  race 
This  wUl  bring  not  only  pubUc  representa- 
tion but  also  a  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  public.  The  President  proposes  that  the 
councU  have  the  authority  to  set  the  real 
estate  tax  and  to  pass  the  annual  cltv 
budget.  ■' 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  become  a  reality.  It  wlU  give 
the  District  a  much  better  local  government 
And.  It  Is  an  Important  step  in  preparing  for 
home  rule,  something  which  the  capital  of 
the  free  world  needs  and  deserves 


Where  O-T-E-P-K-A  Spells  "Secrecy" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
strange  case  of  Otto  Otepka  has  aroused 
Interest  in  the  Nation's  press  and  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  frcmi  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, June  13,  1967,  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

Whim  O-T-B-P-k-A  Spells  "Secebct  " 

C>tto  Otepka,  the  state  departmem  security 
Officer  who  wm  dlsmJ«ed  for  unbecoming 
eoo^ooi  In  Worvember.  1968,  te  a«  last  being 
Cnieti  tlie  hearing  to  whioh  he  was  entitled 
man  than  tttree  yeaw  ago.  But  the  nearer  he 
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eomee  to  Tlndlcation,  the  tlilcker  becomes  the 
cloak  ot  mystery  which  bae  shrouded  the 
department's  behavior  from  the  beginning. 

The  background,  briefly,  la  this:  In  l&te 
1960,  Mr.  Otepka  was  assigned  to  prepare  a 
security  report  on  state  department  officials 
for  the  Incoming  Kennedy  administration; 
be  was  chosen  because  of  his  superiors'  high 
regard  for  his  capacity  ana  judgment.  But 
as  time  went  on,  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
putting  more  effort  Into  his  work  than  was 
desired  under  the  new  administration.  He 
found  derogatMTT  information  about  some 
officials  favored  in  "liberal"  circles. 

Mr.  Otepka  was  called  off  the  project  In 
1962.  There  were  shifts  in  assignments,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  ship  him  off  to  the  war 
college — an  assignment  which  he  declined. 
Harassment  continued.  At  the  request  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Internal  security. 
Mr.  Otepka  gave  It  Information  regarding  lax 
security  procedures,  some  of  which  was  con- 
fidential. He  also  told  of  his  harassment.  One 
of  hJs  superiors,  summoned  to  explain  the 
charges,  nuide  statements  which  he  later  ac- 
knowledged were  false.  Mr.  Otepka  was  re- 
moTed  from  his  )ob  In  November,  1963,  osten- 
sibly for  having  given  the  Information  to 
Congreas.  He  appealed  for  a  bearing,  but  ft 
had  been  put  oil  until  now- 

The  first  thing,  the  department  did  upon 
opening  the  secret  hearing,  oddly  enough, 
was  to  drop  10  of  the  13  charges  which  It 
had  made  against  him.  The  10  apparently 
Include  all  of  those  that  might  bear  on  the 
department's  security  procedures.  The  three 
remaining  charges  Involve  only  the  giving  of 
informatloii  to  the  strijcommlttee.  This 
means.  In  effect,  that  the  department  Is 
abandoning  Its  pwrsonal  chEirges  against  Mr. 
Otapka  and  oonflning  itself  to  what  It  calls 
the  main  Issue — the  right  of  Oongrees  to  ask 
for  and  receive  confidential  information  from 
a  depcu:txnent  employe. 

It  also  means  that  Mr.  Otepka  has,  In  large 
measure,  obtained  the  personal  vindication 
which  be  sought.  Yet  the  hearing  remains 
under  an  tuiprecedented  cloak  of  secrecy; 
Indeed,  the  department's  lawyer  called  atten- 
tion to  "leaks"  to  the  press  about  the  pro- 
ceedings and  said  he  had  been  "requested  to 
apprise"  Mr.  Otepka's  lawyer  of  executive 
orders  safeguarding  information  In  the  In- 
terests at  the  safety  of  the  United  States. 

All  at  this  seems  to  confirm  what  has  been 
fairly  clear  all  along:  that  there  was  never 
any  legitimate  ground  to  criticize  Mr. 
Otepka's  perf  CHToanoe;  that  his  troubles  arose 
only  because  he  was  trying  to  do  his  job  too 
well;  that  his  complaints  about  security  pro- 
cedures were  Justified;  and  that  the  depart- 
ment Is  concerned  more  about  Its  own  repu- 
tation than  about  the  national  safety.  If  the 
department  Is  to  make  Its  remaining  charges 
stick.  It  wlU  have  to  find  some  way  to  get 
around  the  1948  statute  giving  civil  service 
employes  the  unqualified  right  "to  furnisb 
Information  to  either  house  of  Congress  or 
to  any  committee  or  member  thereof." 


Polet  Ignored  in  Mnseam  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  njLiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  CX)LLI£3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
^    Polish  birth  have,  for  over  three  cen- 
turies, made  substantial  and  worthwhile 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of 


life.  From  colonial  times,  during  our 
struggle  for  Independence,  and  all 
through  the  years  of  our  growth  from  a 
small  nation  to  a  mighty  world  power, 
among  the  most  loyal  Americans  have 
been  those  of  Polish  ancestry. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  dismay  that 
I  learned  that  the  Poles,  as  well  as  other 
Immigrant  groups,  who  have  enriched 
America  by  their  dedication  to  liberty 
and  constitutional  government,  are  being 
largely  ignored  in  the  planning  for  the 
Museum  of  Immigration  which  is  to  be 
built  at  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty. 
An  article  in  the  June  17  Issue  of  the 
Polish  American  gives  the  details,  which 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Polish  Immigrants.  The  article 
follows: 

(Prom  the  Polish  American,  June  17,  1967] 
Oversights  Noted  in  U.S.  Immigration  Mu- 
seum Pi^ANS — Project  Minimizes  Histor- 
ical Facts;  Ignores  Poles,  Others 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Is  planning  to  spend  several  million  dol- 
lars to  build  a  Museiun  of  Immigration  at 
the  base  of  the  Statute  of  Uberty  In  New 
York  city.  A  project  for  this  museiun  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Walter  Dorwln  Teague 
Associates  of  New  York,  and  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Interior  on  Jan.  27. 
On  the  basis  of  this  report,  vrtth  some  modi- 
fication, the  museum  Is  to  be  built  and  or- 
ganized. 

According  to  Dr.  Eugene  Kuslelewlcz,  vice 
president  of  the  Kosciuszko  Foundation  and 
first  vice  president  of  the  Polish  American 
Historical  Association,  there  are  many  over- 
sights In  this  report,  "perhaps  none  greater 
than  those  concerning  the  Poles." 

In  his  observations  on  the  report,  he  writes: 

One  of  the  purposes  of  any  museum  is  to 
give  a  balanced  picture  of  a  particular  field. 
I  am  afraid  that  any  person  passing  through 
the  Museum  of  Immigration,  as  projected  in 
the  report  of  the  Walter  Teague  Associates, 
will  come  away  with  a  distorted  picture  of 
the  immigrant  In  American  history. 

"Generally,  the  i>erlod  of  early  Immigration 
Is  well  covered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Spanish,  wboee  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Southwest  surpass 
those  of  any  other  immigrant  group.  Yet  no 
mention  Is  made  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
Immigrants  of  the  20th  century,  a  visitor 
would  leave  the  proposed  museum  with  the 
impression  that  two  of  the  largest  immigrant 
groui>8  presently  In  the  United  States,  the 
Italians  and  the  Poles,  virtually  do  not  exist. 

POLES    ICNORED 

"In  the  preliminary  script,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  receive  an  entire  display  area  of 
their  own.  the  description  of  which  required 
almost  two  full  pages  In  the  script.  Yet  the 
Italians  are  not  represented  in  any  display  of 
their  own,  and  scarcely  receive  10  lines  of 
mention  in  the  script.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  Czechs,  who  receive  a  display  area  of 
their  own.  while  the  Poles  are  almost  com- 
pletely ignored. 

"In  reading  the  report,  one  feels  that  the 
primary  philosophy  governing  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  script  has  been  the  presentation 
of  that  which  is  colorful  or  eye  appealing, 
rather  than  that  which  would  present  an  ac- 
curate and  balanced  picture  of  American 
Immlgrratlon. 

"With  respect  to  the  Poles,  the  following 
observations  are  made: 

"On  page  three  of  the  report,  reference  is 
made  to  the  English  at  Jamestown:  Directly 
ahead  are  three  Jamestown  dioramas  deplet- 
ing the  Introduction  of  English  Technology 
to  America."  One  can  debate  what  is  meant 


by  English  Technology  at  that  date,  but  one 
cannot  deny  that  among  the  first  to  establlstt 
the  industries  mentioned  In  the  script  were 
Poles  and  IXitchmen.  The  diaries  of  Captain 
John  Smith  give  details  for  this  p>olnt. 
nasT  strike 

"Another  contribution  of  the  Poles  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Virginia  Colony  that 
could  be  mentioned  In  our  Clvll-Rlglit.s-con. 
sclous  world,  was  the  first  strike  for  civil 
liberties  recorded  In  our  history. 

"When  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgess  wa« 
organized  In  1619,  the  Polish  workers  at 
Jamestown,  not  being  native  born  English- 
men, did  not  receive  the  right  to  vote,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  contributed  greatly  to  the 
economic  vlabUity  of  the  colony.  To  secure 
the  right  to  vote,  they  closed  the  factories 
they  established. 

"The  strike  so  crippled  the  economy  of  the 
Infant  colony  that  the  authorities  in  Loudon 
granted  them  their  demands  in  order  to  re- 
open the  factories. 

"On  page  six  of  the  report.  In  the  section 
indicated  as  'AmH'ican  Revolution"  we  pre- 
sume that  among  those  European  officen 
who  came  to  the  United  States  to  assist  In 
the  American  Revolutionary  War,  Thaddeu* 
Kosciuszko  and  Caslmir  Pulaski  wUl  be  in- 
cluded, though  their  names  are  not  men- 
tioned. 

"On  page  seven,  under  "Reasons  for  Leav- 
ing Europe,'  mention  Is  made  of  the  French, 
German,  Italian  and  Hungarian  revolution*. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tions of  1830,  1846  and  1863,  which  brought 
a  larger  nuBiber  of  Immigrants  to  the  United 
States  than  did  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
1848.  In  fact.  It  was  due  to  the  large  number 
of  Polish  Immigrants  frcwn  these  revolutions 
that  some  6,000  Poles  were  to  participate  in 
the  American  Civil  War. 

"On  page  14  the  first  mention  of  the  Pole* 
Is  made.  On  a  large  map  of  the  United  States, 
the  Poles  are  to  be  Indicated  as  settling  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Th«e  are  large  num- 
bers of  Poles  In  the  region  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, but  these  are  Insignificant  when 
comjiared  to  those  who  settled  In  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  or  In  the  major  centers  q( 
Chicago,  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

"On  page  18,  under  "The  ClvU  War.'  men- 
tion Is  made  of  various  foreign  groups  that 
participated  In  the  War  Between  the  States. 
cnrn.  war  participants 

"Nowhere  Is  there  any  mention  of  tta* 
•Polish  Legion'  (58th  New  York  Infantry) 
organized  by  Colonel,  later  General  W.  B:rzy- 
zanowskl,  the  31st  New  York  Infantry,  orga- 
nized by  Major  Alexander  Radzewskl.  which 
bore  the  traditional  Polish  quadrangular  cepi 
of  red  and  white  during  the  early  phase  of 
the  war,  until  the  question  of  the  Union 
Army's  uniforms  was  regulated,  or  of  Gas- 
pard  Tochman's  Polish  Brigade,  the  14th  and 
15th  Louisiana  Infantry  (Confeder.ite). 

PADEHEWSKI    DISREGARDED 

"On  page  twenty-one  there  is  a  section 
entitled  "Industrial  Expansion.'  In  it  are 
mentioned  "personal  memorabilia  pertinent 
to  some  of  the  Eastern  Europeaii  notables 
such  as  Rachmaninoff  or  Stravinsky  .  .  ." 
Now,  really!  Were  Rachmaninoff  or  Str»- 
vlnskl  Immigrants?  Their  visits  were  brief 
and  their  contribution  to  America  no  greater 
than  the  Impact  of  their  music  on  the 
Brazilians  or  Mexicans. 

"Much  more  significant,  though  overlooked 
In  the  script,  was  Paderevrakl,  though  not  an 
American  citizen,  concertized  here  for  •!- 
most  fifty  years,  being  one  of  the  first  figures 
of  ln*vematlonal  repute  to  bring  sertow 
music   to  the  American  frontier   towns. 

"His  relations  to  Wilson  and  other  gntt 
figures  In  American  history  together  with  tk 
services  to  many  American  inetltutlcms  lia*» 
won  him  the  right  to  be  buried  In  Arlington 
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Kationsl    Cemetery,    one   of   the   two    non- 
jUoerlcan  citizens  to  be  so  honored. 
scientists  not  mentioned 

"Among  other  Poll^  Items  that  oould  b« 
Included  In  the  museum  are  the  almost  un- 
knoiwn  but  unsucoessf  ul  attempt  of  the  Poles 
to  establish  a  Utopian  community  In  Oall- 
foBila,  one  of  the  noost  Interesting  eruch 
experiences  in  America.  When  the  colony 
oolk^jeed  and  the  participants  were  faced 
with  the  need  of  supporting  themselves, 
Belens  Modjeeka  learned  English  to  become 
the  foremost  Shakesperian  actresses  of  her 
times,  while  Henry  Slenklewicz  devoted  him- 
self to  writing,  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature. 

"Mention  might  likewise  be  made  of  Casl- 
mir Punk,  who  Invented  the  vitamin;  Stanls- 
law  Ulam.  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb;  Tadeusz  Sedzlmlr,  whose  tnven- 
tloDS  are  revolutionizing  the  steel  Industry 
today  In  much  the  same  manner  In  which 
Besaemer  did  years  ago." 

Dr.  Kuslelewlcz  suggests  that  should  any 
reeden  wish  to  express  their  views  on  the 
matter,  they  could  contact  The  Hon.  Stuart 
UdaH,  Sec.  Dept,  ca  the  Interior.  Washlng- 
too,  D.C,  or  Mr.  Henry  Schmidt,  (who  Is  In 
ebaiga  o*  the  m\iseum).  National  Park 
Service,  28  B.  20th  St.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Those  wishing  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port o*  the  Walter  Teague  Associates  should 
vrtte  to  Mr.  Schmidt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  re- 
cently I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  news  of  a  remarkable  and  novel 
program  Initiated  by  the  city  of  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  to  help  our  servicemen  In  Viet- 
nam. It  has  been  designated  by  citizens 
of  Columbia  as  the  R.S.VJ>.  Vietnam 
adwtlon  program.  Through  the  efforts 
of  TBrioufi  dvlc  sponsors.  Items  are  con- 
tributed to  our  troops  for  their  personal 
iwe  but,  additionally,  supplies  are 
donated  to  the  Vietnamese  people  to  en- 
able them  to  rebuild  their  war-torn 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Is  this  a  noble 
»nd  humanitarian  concept,  but  It  is  &c- 
^7  working.  Over  100  different  civic 
clubs,  church  groups,  business  nrms,  pro- 
fessional associations,  schools,  and  other 
organizations  In  the  Columbia  area  are 
^reading  good  will  and  enhancing 
^rtcan  prestige  throughout  South 
Vietnam. 

I  think  It  very  appropriate  to  honor 
jnese  many  sponsoring  organizations  in 
WMumbla  who  are  giving  of  their  time 
Kui  resources  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 
Vietnam.  Although  it  would  be  Impossl- 
■w  for  me  to  adequately  describe  the 
niany  wonderful  contributions  they  have 
made.  I  would  like  to  Include  their  num- 
wr  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

^„!^!L?°"-   0»  OoLUMBla.   SODTH   CAKOUNA. 

asvp"  xjimn  or   Isr   CavAiaT  Dmsrow 

^    MOBtLX)      AND    a^>NSORIlfa     OWJANUS*- 

^•ad  Hq  Company:  Republican  Women's 


1 5th  Admlnlstaiatloai  Oompany :  VA  Regional 
Office,  SmaU  Business  Administration,  Co- 
lumbia Jayceee. 

54&th  Military  Police  Company:  CbrvUnal 
Newman  mg»i  school. 

13th  Signal  Battalion:  Columbia  and 
Oayoe  Kiwanls. 

9th  Engineer  BattaUon:  Columbia  High 
School,  Selbels-Bruce  Co. 

1st  Squadron,  9tii  Cavalry:  Dreher  High 
School.  Brookland-Cayoe  High  School. 

19l6t  Military  Intelligence  Detachment: 
Columbia  Optimist  Club,  Cayce-Wert  OoJum- 
bla  Optimist  Club,  Breakfast  Optimist  dub. 
North  Trenholm  OpUmlst  Club,  Dutch  Pork 
Optimist  Club. 

1st  Battalion.  5th  Cavalry:  National  As- 
sociation of  Internal  Revenue  Employees, 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

2d  Battalion,  i2th  Cavalry:  OolumbU  Com- 
mercial College,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
Kathwood  Baptist  Church.  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church. 

let  Battalion. 7th  Cavalry:  S.C.  Employment 
Commission,  Business  Machine  Center,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Clemson  Jay- 
ceee, Zkinta  dub. 

1st  Battalion,  77th  Artillery:  Lexington 
County  Methodist  Youth  Council,  Olympla 
High  School. 

1st  Batt.alion.  21st  ArUUery :  Carolina  Vaga- 
bonds. DentEvUle  High  School. 

2nd  Battalion,   19th  Artillery:   Pilot  Club, 

Columbia  Business  &   Prof.  Women's  Club! 

85th  Evacuation  Hospital  96238:   S.C.  Tax 

Commission,    C.C.I.   Jaycees,   East   Columbia 

Lions. 

An  Khe  Army  Command :  Capital  Sertoma, 
DentsvUle  Lions. 

27th  Maintenance  Battalion:  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice.  Park  Street  Baptist  Church. 

2nd  Battalion,  20th  ArUllery:  Social  Secu- 
rity Adm.,  Bur.  Pub.  Roads,  Reg.  Sub.  Hqrs., 
Columbia,  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

nth  Aviation  Group:  Richland  Ooimty 
Dental  Assoc.,  Washington  St.  Methodist 
Church,  UJS.C.  Student  Body,  Wlnnsboro, 
S.C.  Girl  Scouts,  Centennial  Associate  Reform 
Presby.  Church,  Pt.  Jackson  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel, Columbia  Rotary  Club,  Va.  Wingard 
Methodist  Church. 

227th  Aviation  Battalion:  Traveler's  Pro- 
tective Association,  Irmo  High  School.  Eau 
Claire  Station  Poet  Office,  Tree  of  Life  Temple, 
Edgewood  Station  Post  Office. 

229th  Aviation  Battalion:  Richland  Ser- 
toma, Columbia  College. 

15th  Supply  &  Service  Battalion:  Y.W.C.A, 
Blue  Triangle  Business  Women's  Club.  St. 
Andrews  Women's  Club.  Cayce  Women's  Club. 
15th  Medical  Battalion:  Alcorn  Junior 
High  School,  Eau  Claire  High  School,  Jr. 
Women's  Club  of  Columbia,  Crane  Creek  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Battery  E  (Aviation),  82nd  Artillery:  Cayce 
Rotary  Club,  Cayce  Clvinettes. 

2nd  Battalion.  7th  Cavalry:  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Columbia,  Richland  Coimty  Phar- 
maceutical Assn. 

2nd  Battalion,  5th  Cavalry:  Amer.  Bus.  & 

Prof.  Women's  Assn.,  A.  C.  Flora  High  School. 

213th  Aviation  Battalion:  Exchange  Club, 

Painted  Daisy  Garden  Club,  Clvltan  Club  ol 

Columbia. 

2nd  Surgical  Hospital:  Sprlngwood  Lake 
Night  Garden  dub.  Morale  Booster  Columbia, 
District  OfBce  of  Independent  Life  Ins.  Oo^ 
Morning  Glory  Garden  dub,  Medowgold  Oar- 
den  dub,  Polnsettia  Garden  dub. 

288th  Aviation  Battalion:  Boy  Sooute  of 
America  (Capital  District);  Girl  Scouts  ot 
Congaree  Area;  Luther  League  of  Columbia, 
Incarnation,  Christ  The  King.  Resurrection, 
St.  E>avld'8,  Mt.  Herman,  Christ,  Ascension, 
Good  Shepherd,  Gethsemene,  St.  Luke's,  Mt. 
Tabor,  TransflguraUon,  Redeemer,  St.  An- 
drews, Faith,  Emmanud,  Our  Saviour.  Ebe- 
nezer,  St.  Paul's,  Reformation. 

670th  A_P.U.:   Bast  Ooiumbla  Jayceee. 

7th  Surgical  Hospital:  St.  Andrews  Jaycees. 


Tribute  to  Daylin,  Inc. 
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or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALirOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Thursday,  June  22,  1967 

Mi.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition 
of  the  meteoric  climb  by  Daylin.  Inc.,  in 
7  years  to  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
drug -retailing  chains  in  the  field  of 
prescription  and  drug  sundries,  as  well 
as  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  we 
pay  special  tribute  to  this  nationwide 
firm,  a  true  example  of  the  American 
way  in  action. 

r>aylln.  Inc.,  Is  a  publicly  held  corpora- 
tion with  161  uiUts  in  13  States — Ala- 
bama, California,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Iowa.  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  In  addition,  Daylin 
operates  two  retail  outlets  In  London, 
England,  and  maintains  importing  offices 
In  England,  Italy,  Denmark,  SwlUer- 
land,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and  Israel. 

With  corporate  offices  based  In  the 
Daylin  Building  in  Severely  Hills,  Calif., 
California  remains  the  operational  base 
for  most  of  the  firm's  outlets — 113  of 
Daylin,  Inc.'s  161  units.  Including  25 
free-standing  MDX  Purity  Pharmacies 
in  southern  California  and  five  Ertsco 
Discount  Stores  in  northern  California. 
Heading  a  family  of  enthusiastic  em- 
ployees, which  has  grown  to  more  than 
800  individuals,  are  three  dyanmic  young 
executives — Amnon  Bamess,  42,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors;  David 
Pinkie,  51,  president;  and  Max  Candi- 
otty,  44,  secretary-treasurer.  All  are  co- 
founders  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Bamess  is  a  recognized  pioneer  and 
authority  in  modem  volume  merchandis- 
ing concepts  with  extensive  experience  In 
corporate  organizations.  His  20  years  of 
world  travel  and  multilanguage  fluency 
contribute  to  Daylin 's  International  Mer- 
cantile Corp.,  an  importing  firm  now  a 
subsidiary  of  Daylin. 

Mr.  Pinkie  holds  a  degree  hi  pharmacy 
and  has  had  more  than  30  years'  expe- 
rience in  every  phase  of  drug  and  simdry 
merchandising.  He  founded  Daylin  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Supply,  Inc.,  now  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Daylin,  offering  equipment  for 
the  medical  field  as  well  as  a  complete 
line  of  some  Daylin  private-label  "pre- 
scription quality"  vitamins  and  health 
aids. 

Mr.  Candiotty  is  both  a  certified  pubUc 
accoxmtant  and  attomey-at-law.  He  has 
had  18  years  of  experience  as  a  financial 
consultant  and  as  corporate  counsel. 

Each  of  the  founders  have  expressed 
their  concem  for  their  fellow  man  In  a 
multiplicity  of  civic  activities  and  under- 
takings for  beyond  the  scope  of  their  ex- 
panding business  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bamess  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
Fund  for  Job  Corps  Graduates,  a  group 
which  he  helped  to  organize  after  con- 
sultations with  Vice  President  Hitbert 
H.  Humphrey.  The  fund  has  provided 
meaningful  books  as  gifts  for  thousands 
of  graduates  of  the  Job  Corps  and  Is  now 
exploring  a  scholarship  program  as  a 
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means  of  further  encouraging  the  young 
people  of  America.  He  la  okio  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Brandels 
Institute,  a  27-year-old  leadership- 
training  Institute  founded  by  Dr.  Shlomo 
Bardln,  still  Its  director,  with  the  spon- 
sorship of  VS.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Louis  D.  Brandeis.  It  has  won  national 
acclaim  for  its  program  of  helping  col- 
lege students,  adults  and  young  children 
find  meaningful  Jewish  Identification. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bamess  has  headed 
the  Los  Angeles  effort  of  the  Israel  bond 
sales.  He  also  was  extended  an  unusual 
honor  when,  upon  the  nomination  of 
Eugene  Cardinal  Tlsserant,  he  was 
named  knight  commander  of  merit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Equestrian  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Bamess  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Youth  Opportunity 
Council. 

Mr.  Flnkle  was  awarded  Israel's  Free- 
dom Medal  for  exemplary  service  to  the 
State  of  Israel  In  a  colorful  ceremony  in 
which  U.S.  Senator  William  Proxmire 
participated. 

Mr.  Oandiotty's  civic  activities  include 
membership  on  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Citizens  Economy  and  Efficiency  Com- 
mittee. He  effectively  used  his  talents  as 
an  attorney  and  CPA  to  play  a  key  role 
In  Improving  the  efficiency  of  county  gov- 
ernment at  a  great  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers. A  pillar  of  the  Sephardic  Jewish 
community,  Mr.  Candiotty  Is  also  a  leader 
in  Jewish  commimlty  rellgloiis,  civic,  and 
charitable  programs. 

Other  directors  of  Daylin,  Inc.,  are 
Charles  Watt  and  Richard  Wessler,  both 
vice  presidents  and  Directors  Robert  M. 
Arnold,  M JD. ;  Bernard  Jacobs,  M.D. ;  Jo- 
seph D.  Shane,  and  Donald  R.  Stroben. 

During  fiscal  1966  Daylin  pharmacists 
compoimded  more  than  2.500,000  pre- 
scriptions, placing  them,  fifth  In  the 
country  among  publicly  held  companies 
reporting.  Company  ofBcials  anticipate 
this  figure  will  grow  to  more  than  3,500,- 
000  this  year. 

The  advent  of  medicare  brought  about 
an  entirely  new  area  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding enterprise.  D&ylln  Medicare 
Centers  have  been  established  in  phar- 


macies throughout  the  nationwide  chain. 
Here  Information  on  medicare  Is  avail- 
able to  eligible  senior  citizens  and  there 
are  expanded  areas  for  the  sale  and 
rental  of  convalescent  aids  and  sick- 
room supplies. 

Daylin,  Inc.,  pioneers  in  the  low-price 
drug  field,  and  each  of  its  subsidiaries 
can  expect  tremendous  growth  with  their 
great  contributions  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country  in  a  field 
of  service  to  the  public,  particularly  the 
ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  membership  of 
this  honorable  body  to  join  me  in  extend- 
ing greetings  to  the  Daylin,  Inc.,  execu- 
tives and  all  its  personnel  as  this  expand- 
ing enterprise  enters  Into  its  seventh 
year  of  busines.  These  men  and  women 
deserve  the  commendation  and  respect 
of  all  of  us  for  their  dedication  to  their 
community  and  for  the  example  they 
have  shown  in  contributing  to  the  indus- 
trial leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 
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An  oflBce  far  the  Congeessional  Recobd, 
with  Mr.  Rajnnond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U£.  Code,  title  44.  «ec.  150,  p. 
19391. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concbessional  Rbcokd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  18S,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  tor  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bootcdealers  and  quantity 
piirchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (VB.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estLouite  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  OoveriLment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  la  the  Record. 


Memorial  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or   VIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STA-TES 
Friday,  June  23,  1967 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
obtained  a  copy  of  an  outstanding  Me- 
morial Day  address,  which  I  wish  to 
share  by  having  it  printed  in  the  Con- 
CRissioNAL  Record.  The  address  was  de- 
livered by  Wilbur  C.  Hall,  a  prominent 
attorney  in  Leesburg,  Va.,  on  the  court- 
house lawn  In  Leesburg.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Hall's  address  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Mkmoriai.  Dat  Address  bt  Wilbub   C.   Hau. 

The  arst  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  commend 
you  for  being  here.  How  easy  it  is  for  many 
of  us  to  find  other  things  to  do  on  this  dayl 
How  difficult  It  becomes  for  many  of  us  to 
find  the  time,  to  make  the  effort  to  observe 
this  day  In  a  manner  keeping  with  Its  ne&rly 
century-old  tradition.  Bo  ...  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks,  let  me  urge  you  to  continue 
to  treasure  this  occasion.  ...  to  continue 
to  participate  In  the  observance  o<  Meirkori&l 
Day  as  we  are  doing  here.  I  Implore  you  al- 
ways to  find  time  to  remember  that  we  owe 
•0  much  to  so  very  many. 

This  May  30th  finds  me  deeply  concerned 
.  .  .  deeply  disturbed.  I  am  grieved  that 
America's  finest  yo\ing  men  are  onoe  more 
■pllUng  their  Ufe's  blood  on  mstant  battle- 
fields, and  that  the  threat  of  more  war  hangs 
heavUy  over  us.  I  am  saddened  that  the 
row  on  row  o*  crosses  are  lengthening,  even 
•«  we  are  gathered  here. 

But  loss  of  American  Uves  In  Viet  Nam  Is 
not  my  only  concern,  nor  perhaps  even  my 
greatest  concern  of  this  day.  I  am  a  Veteran 
of  World  War  I,  and  I  have  seen  my  country- 
men march  off  to  others.  I  have  oome  to 
accept  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  a  self- 
Imposed  commitment  to  protect  for  others 
the  freedom  we  so  Jealously  cherish  otirselves. 
I  believe  that  our  men  In  Viet  Nam  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  the  freedom  of  many  peo- 
ples. Just  as  surely  as  Americans  fell  for 
Uberty  and  human  dignity  In  the  trenches  of 
tte»  Mexise-Argonne  or  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  and  Iwo  Jlma. 

Perhaps  what  disturbs  me  most  on  this 
occasion  is  that  so  many  of  our  basic  at- 
titudes as  Americans  are  now  being  ques- 
tioned and  challenged.  As  a  people.  In  so 
many  ways,  oin-  values  seem  to  be  different 
than  they  were  only  a  decade  ago.  I  am 
concerned,  too,  that  these  attitudes  and 
values  appear  to  be  changing  at  a  quickened 

After  the  atomic  explosions  at  Hiroshima 
KKJ  Nagasaki  changed  forever  our  concepts 
01  waging  war  and  preserving  peace,  we 
quickly  learned  that  there  still  existed  the 
necwsity  for  what  we  call  'TJmlted  War - 
in  Korea,  and  now  in  Viet  Nam— and  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  dergee  in  Santo  Domingo— 
we  nave  found  ourselves  caught  up  in  strug- 
ges  of  necessity.  We  find  It  poeslble  to  Justify 
wese  limited  wars  on  many  grounds  of  na- 
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Uonal  policy  and  national  security,  but  per- 
haps no  Justification  Is  as  oompeuing  as  Htm 
firm  belief  that  by  meeting  Communist  ag- 
gression and  subversion  boldly  and  openiy, 
we  can  forestaU  and  avert  the  eatacylsm  of 
total  war  .  .  .  the  certainty  of  Armageddon. 
As  we  have  come  to  accept  the  concept  ot 
limited  war.  so  we  have  come  to  accept  other 
attitudes  of  limitation.  Some  of  us  flnfi  our- 
selves limiting  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
wUling  to  support  ovLi  naUon's  policies.  We 
may  agree  that  it  is  necessary  to  fight,  but 
there  is  something  len  than  agreement  over 
who  should  do  the  fighting.  Par  too  many 
Americans  possess  an  attitude  of  "Let  George 
do  It"  when  It  comes  to  parUdpatlon  In  a 
limited  war.  We  may  agree  that  our  fighting 
men  must  have  the  material  and  weapons 
they  need,  but  we  can't  agree  what  luxuries 
and  conveniences,  what  domestic  programs 
we  may  have  to  sacrifice  in  their  behalf.  We 
seem  more  than  willing  to  fight  a  limited  war 
abroad,  so  long  as  there  U  little  or  no  limita- 
tion on  life  as  usual  In  this  country. 

And,  of  course,  we  now  have  among  us — to 
our  growing  consternation  and  the  great 
peril  of  our  men  in  Viet  Nam — those  who  do 
not  agree  at  aU  with  oin-  national  poUcy. 
And  it  la  a  fact  that  the  ways  In  which  they 
express  their  disapproval  give  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  our  enemies  and  prolong 
the  war. 

1  am  shocked  at  the  protest  being  voiced. 
I  am  like  Henry  Clay  who  said,  "My  Coimtry, 
may  she  always  be  right,  but  right  or  wrong, 
my  Country."  The  spectacle  of  law  breaking, 
the  burning  of  draft  cards,  the  desecration  of 
the  American  flag,  the  shouting  down  and 
reviling  of  our  elected  leaders  and  the  spec- 
tacle of  drug  ridden  withdrawal  into  stupor 
and  squalor  In  the  name  of  peace  and  love. 
These  things  have  no  place  in  America. 

I  grant  you  that  relatively  few  Americans — 
a  loud,  clamorous  few — have  participated  in 
the  anti-war  protest  marches  or  the  draft- 
card  burnings.  But  others  of  us,  who  woiUd 
never  resort  to  such  overt  treason,  are  also 
susceptible  to  changes  In  our  atUtudes  and 
values.  We  have  differing  views  toward  pa- 
triotism, national  traditions  .  .  .  such  things 
as  an  appropriate  observance  of  Memorial 
Day. 

For  many  years  we  have  had  our  attentions 
diverted  from  the  hallowed  aspects  of  May 
30  by  the  motor  spectacle  at  Indianapolis 
Speedway.  More  recently  May  80  has  also 
become  National  Golf  Day.  For  many  Amer- 
icans .  .  .  too  many.  In  my  opinion  .  . 
Memorial  Day  Is  no  longer  a  respite  for  pa- 
triotic introspection,  a  day  of  solemn  honor 
and  remembrance.  Instead,  It  Is  a  hoUday  of 
travel,  enjoyment  and  recreation. 

So  .  .  .  that  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  today  .  .  . 
so  pleased  to  make  what  small  contributlori 
I  can  to  the  preservation  of  Memorial  Day 
In  the  finest  American  tradition. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  here  today  that 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  Memorial 
Day,  the  reasons  why  this  day  of  aU  others 
Is  set  aside  for  honoring  our  Oeed  ot  many 
wars. 

There  are  two  chapters  to  the  story. 

One  taies  place  a  century  ago  In  Colum- 
bus, Mississippi,  a  quiet  town  of  simple, 
hard-working  Christian  citizens  who  sent 
forth  the  cream  of  their  youth  to  fight  for 
the  Confederacy.  Pew  of  them  returned.  Be- 
cause many  bloody  campaigns  swirled  about 
Oolumbxis,  the  cemetery  there  became  the 
resUng  place  for  hundreds  of  Confederate 
Soldiers  and  some  40   men   who  wore  the 


Federal  Blue.  On  a  spring  day,  mucii  lilts 
tbla.  In  the  idflO's  .  .  .  alter  the  yuns  were 
sUenoed  .  .  .  three  young  women  of  Oolimi- 
hus  began  carrying  flowers  to  tbe  graves  o* 
husbands  and  sweethearts.  A  fourth  young 
widow  Joined  them,  acid  her  oampaaslon  for 
the  fallen  warriors  extended  beyond  her 
personal  and  profound  grief. 

"Why  don't  we  break  our  bouquets  and 
place  a  fiower  on  each  grave?"  she  suggeKted. 
The  other  women  hesitated,  but  then  quleUy 
they  untied  their  bouquets.  So  long  as  the 
blossoms  lasted,  they  were  shared  among  the 
fallen  heroes.  Others,  In  time,  learned  of  this 
floral  tribute,  and  soon  the  women  of  Oolimi- 
b\js  all  Joined  in  a  procession  among  the 
crosses  .  .  .  and  on  that  day,  every  grave — 
Confederate  and  Union — was  decorated  with 
iovlng  care. 

The  ceremony  at  Oolumbtie  became  a 
yearly  cvistom,  and  Its  ^M^ctlce  spread  .to 
other  towns  and  cities.  News  of  this  gesture 
by  southern  women  was  heard  in  the  North, 
and  their  oompaseion  etriKk  a  responsive 
chord  among  those  who  so  recently  had 
been  Uie  enemy. 

The  second  chapter  of  tSie  Memorial  Day 
■tory  takes  place  in  the  North.  The  idea  of 
a  national  observance  artglzuOed  with  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  Cc«nmander-ln- Chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc.  In  1868, 
he  issued  an  order  that  every  poet  otf  the 
OAR  should  hold  suitable  annual  eserdsee 
and  that  the  graves  of  dead  comradee  were  to 
be  decorated  with  flowers.  Oradually.  after 
the  New  York  legislature  designated  May  30th 
as  a  veterans  hoUday  in  1873,  this  date  be- 
came the  day  when  virtually  aU  of  our  states 
honor  their  war  dead.  In  some.  It  Is  known 
as  Decoration  Day,  Ln  others  as  Memorial 
Day.  No  matter  the  name.  Its  purpose  is 
noble  and  sacred  and  may  It  always  be  so. 

As  years  passed,  Americans  once  more  died 
In  battle  for  causes  they  held  dear.  These 
men.  too.  came  to  be  remembered  when  the 
nation  would  pause  and  reflect  on  May  30th. 
Today,  our  tribute  is  made  to  the  gallant 
men  who  fell  In  all  our  wars. 

We  honor  here  the  men  who  lost  their  lives 
at  the  first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas, 
In  Antietam's  cornfield  and  those  who  per- 
ished on  the  breastworks  at  Oold  Harbor. 
We  remember  those  who  died  on  the  Maine 
and  at  San  Juan  HUl,  and  we  pay  homage 
to  the  dead  of  St.  Mlhlel  and  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Our  thoughts  dwell  on  the  sailors 
who  knew  briefiy  the  confusion  and  horror 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  those  who  stood  fast 
In  the  face  of  the  Kamikaze  In  1946.  We  re- 
member our  air  crews  who  failed  to  return 
from  flights  over  Hamburg  and  Tokyo;  we 
can  never  forget  the  sacrifices  of  Corregidor 
Guadalcanal,  and  Mt.  Surlbachi,  or  of  Cas- 
slno,  St.  Lo,  or  Bastogne.  Even  fresher  are 
our  memories  of  Korea,  where  men  too  young 
for  World  War  n  came  briefly  of  age  at 
places  like  the  Chosin  Reservoir,  Chipyong- 
Nl.  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

And  now.  our  roll  call  of  honored  dead  Is 
heard  from  a  new  land,  and  the  names  grow 
dreadfully  familiar— Pleiku— the  la  Drang 
VaUey— Hill  881.  The  casualty  lists  from  Viet 
Nam  last  week  recorded  the  lO.OOOth  Ameri- 
can BatUe  Death  in  that  far-off,  little-under- 
stood corner  of  our  world  ...  a  fact  for  sober 
contemplation. 

No  .  .  .  the  time  is  not  yet  come  when  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  Is  fulfilled : 

"He  shaU  Judge  between  the  nations,  and 
ehaU  decide  for  many  peoples;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  prurUng  hooks;  nations  shaU  not 
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lift  up  sword  a^nst  Nation,  neltber  ahall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 

We  have  foiigbt  two  wan  that  were  to  end 
all  war.  Still,  we  send  our  aona  off  to  do 
more  battle.  The  young  man  of  ao  yecus  who 
perished  yesterday  In  Vleit  Nam's  jimgles  waa 
Just  a  tiny  tot  of  four  when  another  young 
ma.T\  at  two-score  years  was  breathing;  hla 
laat  on  the  shell-seared  slopes  of  a  Korean 
Mountain. 

We  look  to  the  future  and  ponder  what 
conflict  awaits  the  children  of  a  new  gen- 
eration. And  as  we  ponder,  we  remember  our 
dead,  and  we  pray  that  they  have  found  a 
peace  that  Is  not  yet  ours. 

On  this  hallowed  day.  all  of  our  fallen  are 
heroes  In  our  eyes.  Not  all  died  leading  the 
assault  squads  In  a  victorious  charge,  nor 
did  an  dl«  with  the  heat  of  battle  coursing 
in  their  veins.  For  nuiny,  death  came  quietly, 
unexpectedly.  But  all  are  heroes  in  the 
nvenkory  of  this  day.  By  their  sacrLflces,  how- 
ever made,  they  helped  assure  that  this  na- 
tion would  endure  .  .  .  that  life  here  would 
remain  so  precious  that  others  would  always 
stand  r«ady  to  give  their  last  full  measure 
cf  devotion  to  preserve  tbl4  land  for  other 
generations  of  free  men  to  follow. 

There  are  no  more  poignant  words  In 
literature  than  those  written  by  John 
MoCrae.  during  World  War  I,  In  the  poem  we 
know  by  the  title   "In  Flanders  Fields." 

"In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  sky. 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 

Scarce  beard  amid  l^e  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  dead;  short  days  ago. 

Ws   lived,    felt    dawn,    saw   sunset    glow, 
IiOV«d  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flandeis  Fields. 

"Take  up  our  qxiarrel  with  the  foe! 
To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 

Ths  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high ! 

If  y«  break  faith  with  us  who  die, 
W«  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  grow 

In  Flanders  Fields." 

We  m\ist  not  break  this  faith — not  with 
those  who  died  a  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  nor 
fifty,  nor  twenty-five,  nor  fifteen  years 
ago  .  .  .  near  with  those  who  died  yesterday. 
Our  quarrel  is,  as  ever,  with  the  enemies  of 
freedom  .  .  .  those  who  would  destroy  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul,  limit  its  aspira- 
tion, remove  all  hope.  But  we  have  another 
qiuurel  .  .  .  with  those  who  toould  break  .  .  . 
by  their  action  or  by  their  Inaction  .  .  .  this 
sacred  trust  toe  endeavor  to  keep. 

God  grant  us  the  strength  .  .  .  the 
quaUttes  of  mind  and  spirit  that  will  enable 
us  to  llTs  In  a  manner  worthy  of  th* 
sacrlflces  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  us. 


Ted  Yates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  19S7 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  more  recent  outburst 
In  the  Near  East  have  brought  death  to 
a  number  of  radio  and  television  news- 
men. That  Is  not  only  because  more 
newsmen  are  gretting  to  the  front,  bat 
alao  because  covering  a  war  with  a  cam.- 
era  Is  extremely  hazardous.  One  tele- 
vision newsman  who  was  killed  recently 


has  been  where  the  action  is  an  over  the 
world.  He  waj  Ted  Yates  of  NBC  News. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  whose  news  and 
commentary  program  waa  sponsored 
each  weekday  night  on  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  radio  network  by  the 
AFL-CIO,  recently  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Yates  that  I  feel  should  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 

Junk  13,  1967. 
People  are  always  dying.  That's  life.  But 
the  pain  of  sudden  loss  makes  a  blur  of  rea- 
son and  the  wounded  heart  cries  out  In 
startled  grief,  why  this  one,  why  not  some 
lesser  person  now?  Pate,  of  course,  is  not  a 
computer  and  human  tragedy  does  not  fit 
Into  the  Pentagon  economy  of  cost  effective- 
ness. So  somebody  of  sterling  worth  is  struck 
down  while  a  rascal  may  be  assured  longevity. 
There  Is  little  logic  or  Justice  in  this  plan,  or 
so  it  appears  especially  in  times  of  private 
crisis,  but  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  man  himself 
is  not  licensed  to  fool  around  with  the  con- 
sole of  destiny  In  terms  of  separating  out  the 
worthy  from  the  duds.  Hitler  tried  it  in  his 
mad  dream  of  a  master  race  and  scientists  in 
molecular  biology  are  getting  excruciatingly 
close  to  the  secrets  which  may  basically  in- 
fluence life  If  not  death.  But  not  even  these 
explorations  can  eliminate  the  incidence  of 
accidents  and  their  consequences.  The  Lord 
glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away;  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  Scriptures  say. 
This  may  be  of  small  or  large  comfort,  de- 
pending on  the  Intensity  and  devotion  of  be- 
lief. Whatever  one's  faith.  It  is  hard  to  deny 
a  higher  harmony  and  rhythm  to  the  universe 
than  man  himself  has  been  able  to  devise  or 
divine.  f 

But  none  of  this  makes  easy  or  even  under- 
standable, in  the  blinding  darkness  of  hurt 
and  anger,  however  momentary,  the  loss  of  a 
gifted  and  courageous  colleague. 

A  week  ago  today  Ted  Yates  of  NBC  News 
died  in  a  Jerusalem  hospital.  The  day  be- 
fore— the  very  day  the  Arab-Israeli  war  be- 
gan— he  had  been  hit  in  the  head  by  a  burst 
of  machlnegun  fire  as  he  stood  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  in  the  then  Jordanian  sector  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  news  accounts  said  that 
others  present  flung  themselves  to  the  floor 
when  the  firing  began  but  he  remained 
standing  to  try  to  see  what  was  happening. 
That  was  Yates. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  for  him  at  noon 
today  In  an  Eplscopyal  church  in  Washing- 
ton's Georgetown  and  there  was  time  to 
ix>nder  In  a  pew  his  fate.  I  wish  that  he  had 
taken  cover  but  he  was  not  one  to  duck.  His 
reputation  as  a  reporter,  director,  producer 
and  most  recently  as  a  combination  of  all 
three  for  NBC  television,  was  built  on  a  fierce 
determination  to  see  really  what  was  hap- 
Xiening.  This  brought  him  many  near  brushes 
with  death  la  sui-h  places  as  Vietnam,  Java 
and  the  Congo.  He  was  a  combat  corresfwnd- 
ent  with  the  Marines  in  the  Korean  war.  He 
was  fascinated  and  horrified  by  the  cruelties 
of  "little  wars."  Indeed  when  he  was  killed 
he  and  his  camera  crew  had  Just  started  a 
long,  hot  summer  assignment  in  the  Middle 
East  which  was  to  have  Included  the  savage, 
little-chronicled  war  in  Yemen  at  the  boiling 
southern  end  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  for  a 
series  of  special  reports  in  depth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  romanticize  the  Jour- 
nalistic explolte  of  this  36-year-old  native 
of  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  who  was  wired  for 
sound  and  sight  In  effort  to  bring  some  mean- 
ing to  the  violence  that  explodes  dally  on 
the  television  tube  In  your  living  room.  But 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  produce 
a  documentary  epitaph  for  Ted  Tates.  The 
excellence  and  Integrity  of  his  work  are  t^e 
proper  monument  to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  It  is  a  little  presumptu- 
ous of  me   to  Imply  an  intimacy  with  his 


career  because  though  we  were  both  In  the 
same  electronic  channel  of  the  reiK>rtlng  trade 
and  more  than  vaguely  knew  that  each  other 
existed,  I  first  met  Yates  personally  only  a 
few  months  ago.  We  found,  over  lunch,  that 
we  bad  some  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
about  some  aspects,  for  example,  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  But  there  was  something  beyond 
argument  in  the  attitude  of  the  man  that 
made  you  know  instinctively  that  here  Wiis  a 
dues-paying  member  of  the  human  race,  com- 
mitted to  searching  for  the  answers  to  its 
triumphs  and  tragedies,  large  and  small. 

Ted  Yates  stood — stands — for  something 
far  bigger  than  the  carload  of  plaques  and 
other  prizes  he  has  won  for  his  television  re- 
pK>rting  and  documentaries.  And  this.  Iron- 
ically enough,  is  what  bothers  me.  That  Is  to 
say  I  am  bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  press 
as  a  whole,  the  information  media,  as  we  ore 
now  institutionally  labeled,  do  not  begin  to 
measure  up  to  the  restless  integrity  of  this 
Journalist  who  was  killed  In  action,  (Within 
hours  two  other  newsmen  were  killed,  four 
injured  in  the  same  war.)  It  is  one  thing  to 
mourn  Yates'  death  In  gallant  pursuit  of  duty 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Fourth  Est- 
tate.  It  is  another  to  admit  how  unkempt 
those  traditions  have  become  through  neg- 
lect, and  the  pursuit  of  profit  more  than  the 
pursuit  of  truth. 

Ted  Yates  did  not  duck  and  he  lost  his  life. 
The  freest  and  most  profitable  press  In  the 
world,  every  major  facet  of  it,  not  only  ducks 
but  pulls  Its  punches  to  save  a  supermarket 
of  commercialism  or  shield  an  ugly  prejudice 
and  Is  putting  the  life  of  the  republic  In  Jeo- 
pardy thereby. 

This  is  a  legacy  unworthy  of  a  brave  blonde 
widow  named  Mary  Yates.  And  It  is  a  legacy, 
I  suspect,  which  the  fiesh  and  blood  of  Ted 
and  Mary  Yates,  their  three  tow-headed  song, 
Eames,  10;  Frederick  8,  and  Angus  6,  will  not 
accept. 

This  Is  Edward  P.  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  23.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimons  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  Raymond  Moley.  published 
in  the  Newsweek.  June  12,  1967,  entitled 
"The  U.S.,  U.N..  and  U.K." 

There  being  no  objectiop,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Perspective — The  U.S.,  U.N.  and  U.K. 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Now  that  a  real  threat  to  peace  has  erupted 
in  the  Middle  East,  Americans  might  well 
review  their  commitments  in  quieter  but  po- 
tentially dangerous  involvements  elsewhere. 
We  have  60  commitments  which  involve  ciir 
military  assistance  outside  this  continent 
Most  of  them  are  in  areas  more  than  3.000 
miles  from  our  shores  and  concern  roughly 
one- third  of  the  world's  population. 

The  most  unnecessary  and  Indefensible  In- 
volvement Is  our  participation  In  the  U.N.'i 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  Im- 
p>osed  in  December  1966.  This  U  the  second 
time  that  the  X32f.  has  dragged  Us  Into  an 
African  adventure,  the  first  one  being  the 
cruel  suppression  of  Katanga. 


The  Wilson  government  In  the  United 
Kingdom  In  effect  brought  In  a  number  o* 
other  nations  to  break  by  economic  force  an 
Impasse  between  two  governments  speaking 
the  same  language  and  tied  by  the  same 
political  traditions. 

No  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
American  Interest  which  at  home  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  one  man.  one  vote, 
the  British  centered  -tttelr  case  against  Rho- 
desia in  the  fact  that  300,000  whites  hold 
sway  over  many  times  that  number  of  blacks. 
This  was  gross  hypocrisy  becatise  tradition- 
ally British  policy  has  supported  the  white 
minorities  In  Its  multitude  of  colonial  pos- 
sessions. 

SHADOWT    AtTTHORTTT 

Since  Rhodesia  for  more  than  40  years 
enjoyed  substantial  self-government  under 
the  Crown  and  for  some  time  had  assumed 
that  along  with  many  other  British  posses- 
sions It  enjoyed  the  right  to  declare  Itself 
Independent,  the  Smith  regime  in  1965  pro- 
claimed that  Independence.  Then  there  en- 
sued a  long  and  noisy  controversy  followed 
by  British  economic  sanctions.  Finally,  a 
conference  between  Prime  Ministers  Wilson 
and  Smith  on  the  warship  Tiger  broke  down 
and  the  British  Oovemment  appealed  to  the 
Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  Rhodesia  was 
not  permitted  to  participate  In  that  debate, 
which  ended  in  invoking  economic  sanctions 
in  which  the  VS.A.  Joined.  In  order  to  bring 
a  shadow  of  legal  authority  under  the  char- 
ter, our  Ambassador  CJoldberg  argued  that  an 
Independent  Rhodesia  which  denied  votes  to 
the  black  population  was  a  dangerous  and 
inflammatory  threat  to  peace. 

Influential  voices  were  raised  in  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  American  participa- 
tion. One  of  the  critics  was  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  who  denied  vigor- 
ously that  the  UJT.  had  any  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  the  internal  affairs  of  any  na- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  since  1923  Rhodesia 
had,  by  British  consent,  been  responsible 
for  Its  own  defense  and  security;  that  for 
Rhodesia  to  declare  legal  as  well  as  actual  In- 
dependence was  not  a  transgression,  and 
that  our  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  not  yet 
International  law. 


SANCTIONS  ARE  INEFFECTIVE 

In  February  of  this  year  a  group  of  Amer- 
icans known  as  the  American-African 
Affairs  Association  arranged  a  visit  to 
Rhodesia  by  three  responsible  observers. 
These  were  Ren6  Wormser  of  the  New  York 
bar,  Prof.  William  D.  Jacobs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  James  J.  Kilpatrlck 
of  The  Richmond  News  Leader.  Their  report 
which  was  published  May  16  in  the  National 
Review,  is  an  accoimt  of  their  observations 
»nd  conclusions  as  well  as  a  hlartory  of  British. 
Rhodeslan  relations. 

They  found  an  utterly  calm  and  peaceful 
Rhodesia  firmly  in  support  of  the  regime  of 
Prime  Minister  Smith.  It  has,  they  say  the 
substantial  support  of  the  black  Council  of 
Chiefs.  The  white  government  and  the  black 
leaders  do  not  advocate  "the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  -one  man.  one  vote'."  They  do  not 
urge  school  integration.  They  regard  the  proc- 
M8  of  change  as  "evolutionary."  The  mission 
concludes  that  economic  sanctions  will  not 
topple"  the  Smith  government.  But  the 
wnger  the  sanctions  prevail,  "the  more  holes 
WU  appear  In  the  fabric  of  the  U.N.'s  artl- 
loal  curtain." 

J^  ^n""*'  "*'*  "1-concelved  effort  to  sup- 
^rt  Wilsons  government  will  weaken,  not 
Rhodesia  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 

Wnally  the  mission  suggests  a  number  of 
nw  .  ^  I!*''  ***  impasse  and  extricate  the 
ftw  ?i  the  United  States  from  a  position 
tt«y  never  should  have  taken.  Meanwhile. 
»•  WlUon  government  Itself  is  tottering  on 
«>e  brink  of  dissolution. 


Support  for  HJL  10480—801  To  Protect 
U.S.  FU( 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF   OBXAROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 
The  House  In  Oommltteo  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonslderatioin  the  bill  (H.R.  10480)  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flag,  and  for  other 
purjxjses. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  fact  that  I  am 
nimibered  among  those  who  support  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  H.R.   10480,  being 
legislation  meant  to  protect  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  Its 
desecration.  It  Is  true,  as  some  have  con- 
tended,  that   those   who   have   publicly 
mutilated,  burned,  or  scorned  this  glori- 
ous emblem  of  the  Nation  cannot  there- 
by injure  this  great  and  powerful  coun- 
try, beloved  by  the  vast  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  citizens.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  is  not  the  point.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  express  in  a  force- 
ful way.  by  providing  criminal  punish- 
ment for  those  who  desecreate  the  flag, 
the   massive   disapproval   of   the   great 
American  people  for  the  criminal  beha- 
vior of  those  persons  who  would  dishonor 
a  banner  of  such  beauty  and  glory,  a 
symbol  of  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  have  followed  Its  colors  and 
who  have  held  It  high  in  every  genera- 
tion and  on  every  American  battlefield. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  flag,  displayed  in 
these  congressional  halls,  was  the  flag 
of  the  patriots  who  under  General  Wash- 
Ingrton,   at  Trenton,  surprised  and  de- 
feated the  trained  Hessian  soldiers  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  British  King.  That 
flag  Inspired  them,  though  their  forces 
were  small,   their  weapons  antiquated, 
their  powder  supply  Inadequate,   their 
armies  poorly  fed  and  poorly  clothed,  to 
endure  8  years  of  unmitigated  warfare 
against  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  the  flag  of  those 
dauntless  Americans  who  wrecked  the 
rule  of  Tripoli's  pirates  to  whose  mon- 
arch all  Europe  had  contributed  ran- 
soms of  silver  and  of  gold.  It  was  the  flag 
of  Jackson  and  his  southern  riflemen 
endowed  with  the  same  spirit  of  Uberty 
who  drove  the  British  back  to  their  ships' 
in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  the 
flag  which  emerged  from  the  cauldron  of 
civU  war,  a  fratricidal  struggle  between 
those  of  equal  bravery,  to  become  the 
barmer  of  a  nation  then  united,  and 
united  now  and  forever.  It  was  the  flag 
of  those  who  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
stormed  the  heights  of  San  Juan  Hill, 
and  won  the  independence  of  Cuba   It 
was  the  flag  of  Dewey,  of  the  flotilla  of 
American  battleships  as  they  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  the  harbor  of  Manila 
It  was  the  flag  of  the  battalion  of  death 
when  It  met  God  In  the  Argorme  on  the 
battlegrounds  of  international  carnage. 
It  was  the  flag  of  soldiers  brave  and  true 
who  died  In  the  invasion  of  Normandy, 
and  restored  the  liberty  of  Prance    It 
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was  the  flag  raised  above  Iwo  Jima  It 
was  the  flag  of  the  heros  of  Heartbreak 
Ridge  who  fought  and  died  in  Korea  It 
is  the  flag  of  courageous  and  loyal  Amer- 
icans who  for  us.  for  liberty,  for  democ- 
racy face  death  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legislation  before  us  upholds 
and  honors  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  flag  Americans  adore. 
And  may  God  bless  and  preserve  the 
purest,  greatest  flag  in  all  the  world 


The  Divine  Power  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Vast  Legacy  He  Left  for 
Mankind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23.  1967 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Her- 
man Blum,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Uncoln-Clvll  War  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, delivered  before  that  organization 
an  address  entitled,  '"iTie  Divine  Pow- 
er In  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Vast  Leg- 
acy He  Left  for  Mankind."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
The  Divine  Power  in  Abraham  Lincoln  and 

THE  Vast  Legacy  He  Lkft  worn  Makkind 
(An    address   by   Dr.    Herman   Blum   before 
the   Lincoln-Civil   War   Society   of   Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  11,  1967) 

As  a  preamble,  let  me  say  that  the  Lin- 
coln we  cherish  today  was  not  the  Lincohi 
who  calmly  gathered  his  robes  about  him 
waiting  for  the  people  to  oaU  him.  He  sought 
opportunities  for  his  advancement,  calc^a- 
ted  his  prospects,  and  steadfastly  planned 
ahead  "His  ambition  was  a  sturdy  engine 
ttiat  knew  no  rest,"  wrote  his  law  partner 
Hemdon. 

Lincoln  actually  failed  in  everything  he 
tried,  the  first  time  he  tried  to  do  it  But 
he  kept  on  trying  long  after  an  ordinary 
man  maybe  would  have  quit.  And  In  the  end 
he  overcame  the  whims  of  fate  that  chain 
ordinary  men  to  catllnary  success  He  was 
sustained  in  his  darkest  hours  by  the  con- 
viction that  Divine  guidance  was  an  essen- 
tial element  In  his  drive  for  success. 

Books  and  books  have  been  written  about 
our  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  has  everything 
been  told  about  him  yet?  Let's  just  see. 

On  this  158th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it  is 
magnificently  comforting  and  inspirational 
to  examine  the  record  and  mystery  of  this 
16th  president  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  man  rtins  for  public  office,  the  first 
question  the  voters  ask  Is.  "What's  his  record 
what  has  he  done  before?"  If  he  runs  for  gov- 
ernor, they  want  to  know,  "Has  he  had  ex- 
perience as  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  a  State 
Senator  or  Congressman?"  This,  of  course 
also  applies,  but  more  importantly  to  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

In  1952,  when  Dwlght  D.  EUenhower  ran 
for  the  Presidency,  he  had  been  a  Pour-Star 
General,  a  Supreme  Military  Commander  of 
the  Allies  in  World  War  n  and  a  national 
hero.  In  I960,  with  Kennedy  and  Nixon  run- 
ning a  very  close  race,  Kennedy  had  been  a 
P.T.  boat  hero  in  World  War  U.  a  Congress- 
man and  a  United  States  Senator.  Nixon  had 
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served  as  a  CJongressman,  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  a  Vice  President.  In  1964.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  had  been  a  Congressman,  Major- 
ity Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  a 
Vice  President.  Barry  Goldwater  had  been  » 
Congressman  and  a  United  State*  Seantor. 
In  the  campaign  of  1860.  however,  we 
elected  Abraham  Lincoln  as  oiur  only  presi- 
dent (among  the  36  we  have  had)  who  had 
never  been  a  Governor,  who  had  never  been  a 
United  States  Senator,  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
a  Vice  President,  an  Ambassador,  a  military 
leader  or  war  hero. 

The  signtflcance  of  this  paradox  In  the  ex- 
perience of  our  beloved  Lincoln  has  never 
been  adequately  explained.  As  we  study  his 
life,  there  is  much  more  than  this  mystifying 
lack  of  pubUc  service  and  poUtical  experience 
to  marvel  at.  One  of  these  aspects  of  his  life 
Is  the  degree  of  poverty  that  he  had  to  sur- 
vive at  the  start  of  his  career.  The  other, 
more  or  less  crowded  out  of  our  history  books, 
was  his  religion.  There  U  relatively  little 
known  about  It,  yet  Lincoln's  reUglon  had  a 
tremendo\»  Influence  on  his  career  and  the 
fate  of  our  country. 

As  ha*  been  recited  time  and  time  again, 
T.tTwviln  wa*  bom  In  a  log  cabin,  deep  In  the 
wlldMTiee*  of  Hardin  County.  Kentucky.  It 
was  the  year  1809,  and  his  father,  described 
a*  "an  illiterate,  poverty-stricken,  wandering 
laborer,"  had  Ju*t  built  a  rickety  shack  out 
there  in  that  rugged  frontier  country. 

Young  Lincoln  had  no  high  school  or  col- 
lege education.  He  never  received  a  diploma 
or  a  degree.  "Readln".  wrltln'  and  "rlthmetlc" 
were  taught  him  by  his  devoted  stepmother, 
by  the  light  of  the  fireplace . 

By  the  time  he  was  21,  Lincoln  had  been 
a  rall-spUtter.  a  roustabout  deckhand  on  a 
river  raft  and  a  drifting  odd  Job  handyman 
on  nearby  farms.  In  1831.  at  22,  when  he  ar- 
rived In  lUlnolB,  he  was  utterly  friendless, 
pennlleae,  ragged  and  struggling  for  the  bare 
neoeeslUea  of  life.  It  was  in  New  Salem  that 
be  eagerly  accepted  the  most  menial  kind  of 
■waelL  in  a  miserable  country  store.  Later, 
after  a  brief  service  as  a  village  postmaster. 
he  managed  to  get  elected  to  the  nilnols  State 
LeglBlature  and  for  one  term  as  a  Congress- 
man, but  he  was  beaten  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  Stephen  A  Etouglas,  after  a  series  of  spec- 
tacular  public  debates. 

Did  this  defeat  discourage  him?  Absolutely 
not,  for  he  immediately  launched  his  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency.  Who  backed  hi* 
candidacy?  Certainly  he  was  not  hand- 
picked  by  political  bosses  who  met  In  a 
smoke-flUed  room,  nor  by  influential  news- 
papers or  multi-millionaire*  and  he  had 
plenty  of  detractors. 

During  the  campaign,  Lincoln  was  called 
upon  to  withstand  calumny  of  the  most  dis- 
heartening kind,  an  example  of  it  being  the 
Nere  York  World  which  had  this  to  say  about 
him:  "The  age  of  statesmen  Is  gone.  The  age 
of  rail-splitter*  and  buffoons,  boors,  and 
fanatic*,  has  succeeded.  In  a  crisis  of  the 
most  appalling  magnitude,  the  country  is 
asked  to  consider  the  claims  of  a  boorish, 
third-rate,  backwoods  lawyer  for  the  highest 
station  In  the  Government." 

Beyond  that  type  of  billingsgate.  Lincoln 
calmly  went  on  to  fulfill  his  destiny. 

After  hi*  inauguration,  as  he  faced  the 
storm  of  secession  and  dedicated  his  life  to 
saving  the  Union.  Lincoln  was  confronted 
with  these  problems: 

He  found  traitors,  defeatists,  and  Incompe- 
tent generals  barging  In  on  the  Whits 
House;  there  was  bad  morale  on  the  home 
front:  the  Union  armies  were  discouraged; 
the  North  was  divided  and  the  South  united; 
there  were  draft  riots,  profiteering,  and  cur- 
rency trouble*  and  a  depressed  and  fatigued 
rteople.  ,^    . 

With  so  much  at  stake,  how  was  It  that 
these  bleak  prospects  did  not  discourage 
Lincoln? 

How  was  It  that  this  self-taught  backwoods 
lawyer.  Inexperienced  In  foreign  affairs  or 
diplomacy,  and  vmtrained  In  military  science 


or  war  economy,  wa*  able  to  fac*  the  peril* 
of  his  day  and  make  sound  decisions?  How 
was  he  able  to  carry  out  his  staggering  as- 
signments so  eOciently? 

What  cavised  him  suddenly  to  generate  In- 
spiring leadership  which  he  had  not  shown 
before  entering  the  White  House?  Was  It  the 
awesome  responsibility  and  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, or  was  it  something  else? 

Let  us  pause  and  reflect.  Is  it  possible  that 
Divine  Providence,  every  now  and  then.  In- 
tervenes in  the  affairs  of  nations,  to  pick  a 
man  to  meet  a  particular  crisis? 

Are  there  not  a  number  of  these  mystic 
occurrences  recorded  in  history — events  for 
which  there  Is  no  other  explanation  than 
that  Almighty  God.  in  his  wisdom,  had 
chosen  a  man  as  hia  instrument  to  avert 
disaster  that  threatened  his  people. 

Prophetic  faith  today  is  met  with  scorn 
and  skepUcism:  Communists  refiise  to  see 
the  hand  of  God  in  history,  yet  people  who 
suffer  from  dictatorship  and  exploitation 
know  that  faith  alone  points  the  way  to 
their  redemption. 

As  we  look  upon  our  world,  up  to  its  ears 
in  nuclear  bombs,  torn  asunder  by  distrust 
and  fear,  and  living  In  the  shadow  of  these 
totally  destructive  weapons,  perhaps  we  had 
better  conclude  that  Lincoln's  power,  en- 
durance. wlsdoKi,  cotirage.  and  compassion 
came  from  a  divine  source. 

This  one  challenging  phase  of  Lincoln's 
mystery  and  contradictions  revolves  around 
his  religion. 

It  was  in  1846,  while  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress that  Lincoln  felt  Impelled  to  state  hi* 
position  on  the  subject  of  religion  which  be- 
came an  issue  in  his  campaign.  Accordingly 
he  published  tiie  following  letter: 

"To   the  voters  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois: 
'Tellow  Citizens: 

"A  charge  having  got  into  circulation  In 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  this  district. 
In  substance  that  I  am  an  open  scoffer  at 
Christianity.  I  have  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  concluded  to  noUce  the  subject  in 
this  form.  That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
Christian  church  U  true,  but  I  have  never 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Scripture*,  and  I 
have  never  spoken  with  Intentional  dis- 
respect of  any  religion  In  general,  or  of  any 
denomlnaUon  In  particular. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could,  myself,  be  brought 
to  support  a  man  for  ofBce  whom  I  knew  to 
lie  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at,  reUglon. 
Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal  conse- 
quences between  him  and  his  maker.  I  still 
do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right  thus  to 
insult  the  feelings  and  injuTe  the  moral*  of 
the  community  In  which  he  may  live.  If, 
then.  I  was  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  should 
blame  no  man  who  should  condemn  me  for 
It.  but  I  do  blame  those,  whoever  they  may 
be.  who  falsely  put  such  a  charge  In  circu- 
lation against  me. 

"(signed)  A.  LmcoLN. 

"JuLT  31,  1846  " 

As  he  said  in  his  open  letter  during  his 
campaign  for  Congress,  he  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  regular  church.  In  Illinois  he  once 
rented  a  church  i>ew.  but  It  wa*  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln who  usually  sat  in  It.  He  was  never 
baptized  nor  made  a  formal  profession  of 
faith.  This  had  caused  some  to  conclude  that 
since  he  was  not  a  member  of  a  church,  Lin- 
coln could  not  be  considered  religious.  Some 
of  his  pollUoal  enemies  raised  the  religioxis 
issue  and  Insisted  on  calling  him  an  infidel. 
This  did  not  dismay  Lincoln,  for  he  was  not 
an  unbeliever.  He  was  not  opposed  to  creeds, 
but  he  did  say  this: 

"I  cannot  without  mental  resen.'atlons  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and  cat- 
echisms. If  the  church  would  ask  simply  for 
acceptance  Of  the  commands  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self—that church  I  would  gladly  join  with." 
Beside  his  own  statement,  there  Is  other 


evidence  that  Lincoln  had  deep  religious  con- 
victions and  constantly  sought  Divine  guid- 
ance. Leaving  Springfield  for  Washington,  for 
hi*  inauguration  a*  President,  he  said, 
"Without  the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Be- 
ing ...  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance I  cannot  fall."  Enroute.  he  said.  "I  shall 
be  happy  Indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  in- 
strument In  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.' 

Shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  In 
1863,  according  to  the  report  of  a  guest  in  the 
White  House  at  tiiat  time,  low  tones  wera- 
heard  conUng  from  a  private  room  near  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  sleeping  quarters,  although 
the  hour  was  far  past  midnight.  The  door 
was  partly  open,  and  the  guest  saw  Lincoln 
kneeling  in  prayer  and  heard  these  words: 
"Oh  thou  God  that  heard  Solomon  in  the 
night  when  he  prayed  for  wisdom,  hear  me. 
I  cannot  lead  our  people  without  Thy  sup- 
pwrt :  I  cannot  guide  the  affairs  of  this  nation 
without  Thy  help  . .  .  Oh,  God,  who  didst  hear 
Solomon  when  he  prayed  for  guidance,  hear 
nie  and  save  this  nation." 

The  guest  added  In  his  report  of  the  Inci- 
dent: "I  think  from  that  time  on  the  clouds 
which  long  had  lain  threatening  over  the 
affairs  of  our  government  began  to  roll  away: 
the  skies  were  brighter;  the  smile  of  Heaven 
wa*  upon  our  President;  God  heard  hij 
prayer  and  sent  deliverance." 

The  key  to  Lincoln's  eternal  position  in 
history  was  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  feeling. 
He  truly  symbolized  the  passage  in  the 
Bible  which  makes  clear  the  nature  of  true 
religion:  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  htmibly  with  thy  God?" 

To  Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  of  Maine.  Lin- 
coln remarked :  "I  do  not  know  but  that  God 
has  created  soma  one  man  great  enough  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  stupendous 
crisis  from  beginning  to  end,  and  endowed 
him  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  manage  and 
direct  It.  I  confess  I  do  not  fully  understand 
and  foresee  It  all.  But  I  am  placed  where 
I  am  obliged  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability 
to  deal  with  It.  And  that  being  the  case,  I  can 
only  go  Just  as  fast  sis  I  can  see  how  to  go." 
Lincoln  memorized  long  passages  from  the 
Bible.  Perhaps  no  President  who  occupied  the 
White  House  ever  read  the  Bible  as  much  m 
Lincoln.  The  White  House  guards  used  to  find 
him.  before  he  had  breakfast  In  the  morning, 
tiuning  the  pages  of  his  Bible  In  the  small 
room  he  used  for  a  library.  HI*  two  great 
speeches,  the  Gettysburg  Address  and  Second 
Inaugural,  are  filled  with  the  rich  words  and 
poetry   of   the   Bible.   He  prayed  daily  and 
caUed   prayer    "talking   vrtth   God."   In  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  the  beautiful  bronze 
statue  of  Houck's  kneeling  Uncoln.  recalls 
Llncoln"8  remark.  "That  man  Is  tallest  who 
Is  on  his  knees." 

William  Wolf,  m  his  The  Almost  Chosen 
People  wrote:  "No  American  President,  be- 
fore or  since,  had  as  profound  an  under- 
standing of  the  Scripture*  a*  Uncoln."  He 
also  said,  "Uncoln  is  one  of  the  greatest 
theologians  of  America— not  In  the  technical 
meaning  of  interpreting  and  conforming  to  & 
system  of  doctrine — certainly  not  as  a  de- 
fender of  any  one  denomination— but  in  the 
sense  of  seeing  the  hand  of  God  Intimately 
in  all  affairs  of  nations." 

Reinhold  Niebuhr,  the  eminent  theologian. 
saw  Lincoln  carrying  on  like  a  Hebraic  proph- 
et, fulfilling  a  duty  he  wished  had  not  been 
thrust  upon  him.  and  in  doubt  always  as  W 
whether  he  wa*  performing  Gods  will.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  Lincoln  refused  to  say 
God  was  on  the  side  of  the  North.  Just  as  he 
refused  to  equate  his  own  purposes  with  tha; 
of  Divine  wisdom.  He  had,  In  Nlebuhrs  words. 
"Humble  religious  reservations"  about  the 
claim  that  America  exclusively  was  Gods  in- 
striunent  on  earth. 

In  my  mind,  there  Isn't  any  doubt  as  to 
the  source  of  Uncoln's  wisdom  and  pow«^ 
If  he  was  not  Inspired  of  God,  then  there  u 
no  man  who  eyer  lived  on  earth  who  was  so 


Inspired. 


From  Caesar  to  Napoleon,  from  Socrates  to 
Albert  Schweitzer,  men  have  risen  step  by 
step,  according  to  well  known  principles. 
That  is  not  what  we  call  being  a  man  of 
destiny.  They  are  men  of  time,  men  of  talent. 
The  inspired  men  are  fewer.  Whence  they 
came,  from  whence  they  get  their  power,  by 
what  rule  they  get  that  power,  we  know  not. 
They  arise  from  the  shadow  and  vanish  In 
the  mist.  We  see  them,  but  we  know  them 
not.  Where  did  Shakespeare  get  his  genius, 
Mozart,  his  music.  Burns,  his  poetry — where 
but  from  God?  And  from  the  same  source 
caane  Lincoln's  power  to  carry  out  his  awe- 
some mission  to  make  America  a  new  and 
united  nation.  It  was  from  this  same  Divine 
Source  that  Lincoln  derived  his  courage,  en- 
durance, Judgment  and  mercy. 

In  conclusion  what  can  I  say  about  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  that  has  not  already  been  said 
in  the  thousands  of  books  which  have  been 
written  about  him? 

Only  this:  I  am  not  ashamed  to  use  the 
word  love  to  express  my  feelings  about  him. 
Respect  Is  too  cold,  admiration  too  distant, 
affection  completely  Inadequate  to  Indicate 
the  depth  of  our  feeling  about  him. 

I  might  give  you  just  three  of  the  reasons 
for  this  extraordinary  esteena  and  reverence 
for  the  man.  They  are : 

First:  The  surpassingly  simple  word*  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  have  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence for  which  history  affords  no  model 
"except  perhaps  the  Scriptures."  More  than 
100  years  have  passed  since  it*  delivery,  yet 
that  memorable  address  la  still  the  trumpet 
caU  for  people  who  yearn  to  seize  the  burden 
and  glory  of  freedom,  wherever  there  Is  op- 
pression and  tyranny. 

Second:  Among  the  treasures  of  humamty 
Is  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  address.  It  pro- 
jected the  great  future  of  our  country  a*  a 
united  nation. 

Third:  HI*  Emancipation  Proclaimed  In- 
augurated a  new  and  important  period  In 
American  history.  It  wa*  this  edict  that 
abolished  forever  the  evil  curse  of  slavery. 
Today,  a  century  later,  freedom  Is  still  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  the  world.  The 
dvll  rights  explosion  now  going  on  merely 
reafflrms  our  determination  to  extend  equal 
opportunity  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed.  The  fight  for  civil  rights 
tt  the  final  tribute  to  Uncoln's  life  which 
h**  taught  us  that  freedom  and  human 
right*  must  Inevitably  crush  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination wherever  It  raise*  Its  ugly  head. 
Hil*  glorious  dream  Is  about  to  be  realized. 
Let  us  therefore  emphasize  and  proclaim 
to  the  world  Lincoln's  basic  philosophy,  that 
oun  1*  a  nation  "conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  arw 
created  equal." 

These  words  of  Lincoln  are  particularly 
rneanlngful  to  people  behind  the  Iron  Ctir- 
taln.  They  are  easily  translated  Into  the  lan- 
foagt  of  these  suppressed  millions  for  whom 
there  Is  one  sjTnbol  of  American  friendship — 
the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln — to  them  the 
Great  Emancipator! 

In  today's  psychological  warfare  (the  cold 
*«),  Lincoln  Is  our  formidable  secret 
weapon  against  International  Intrigue.  Lln- 
wln's  image  is,  by  far.  the  best  asset  we  have 
m  OUT  diplomatic  pouches.  His  sorrows  and 
M*.  his  faith  In  people,  his  gentleness,  hi* 
nrength  and  weakness — these  are  the  ele- 
•aente  that  challenge  the  propaganda  of  our 
ramies  and  provide  our  best  defense  against 

If  America  Is  to  remain  a  great  power  It 
»««  return  to  faith  in  God,  as  did  our  fore- 
wthere.  In  addition  to  our  dedicated  Lincoln. 
««>ng  others,  there  was  Geohgk  Washing- 
TOK  who  said,  "Our  people  know  it  Is  Im- 
Wlble  to  rightly  govern  without  God  and 
•mrtf  •  Pa"ick  Henbt,  "The  Bible  U 
»orth  all  other  books  which  have  been  writ- 
^n;  Andrew  Jackson,  "That  book  (the 
«oie)  u  the  rock  on  which  this  Republic 


rests";  WnxiAx  Pink,  "^en  who  ar*  not 
governed  by  God  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 
In  the  epic  that  Uncoln  lived,  every  man 
saw  him  in  a  different  Ught  and  has  read 
Into  him  the  contradictions  and  passions  of 
his  own  mind  and  soul.  But  to  deprived 
people,  handicapped  by  poverty  and  brutally 
unfavorable  social  status.  Uncoln  symbolizes 
the  truth  that  Democracy  is  a  uwjr  of  life 
in  which  every  citizen  can.  by  hia  otm  effort. 
achieve  the  best  of  which  he  Is  capable  and. 
what  Is  equally  as  Important,  that  he  can 
rely  on  Divine  Guidance  as  the  decisive  ele- 
ment for  his  success. 


Statement  on  the  Public  Debt  Limit 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    ORZCOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
an  error,  the  following  statement  was 
oniltted  In  the  Record  of  June  21.  I  In- 
clude It  In  the  Appendix  on  this  date  and 
am  assured  that  It  will  be  printed  with 
the  other  material  on  the  public  debt  de- 
bate in  the  permanent  Record: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  discipline  Im- 
posed upon  Qur  Nation's  finances  by  pe- 
riodic review  of  the  public  debt  limit  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  worthwhile  objective. 
It  has  been  recognized  as  such  since  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  became  the  law 
of  the  land  48  years  ago. 

However,  the  exercise  we  are  engaged 
In  today  is  more  mischief  than  respon- 
sibility. 

The  legislative  process  protides  for  au- 
thorizing expenditures  and  further  review 
In  the  appropriation  process.  The  hear- 
ings, reports,  and  consideration  In  com- 
mittee and  then  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress give  ample  opportunity  to  draw  the 
line  on  spending  for  the  defense  and  non- 
defense  needs  of  the  United  States.  But 
once  the  contracts  are  let  and  the  sal- 
aries earned.  It  is  unconscionable  to  tell 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  that 
he  cannot  pay  the  bills. 
As  I  told  the  House  2  weeks  ago: 

.  .  .  our  military  expenses,  dollarwlse,  are 
at  the  peak  of  World  War  n.  We  are  In  crisl* 
today,  and  we  are  living  a  world  where  criaU 
piles  upon  crisis.  If  we  are  going  to  tie  the 
hands  of  an  Administration  during  thes* 
tlmee  by  refusing  to  let  them  pay  the  bills 
that  we  authorized  and  appropriated.  In  my 
Judgment  we  are  failing  the  American  people 
In  our  responsibility  to  them. 

That  Is  exactly  what  will  happen  if 
this  bin  Is  defeated  today.  Today  la 
June  21.  The  new  fiscal  year  begins  In 
9  days.  As  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
warned  yesterday  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, a  failure  of  this  legislation  today 
will  result  In  "chaos — in  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  everywhere  else." 

The  financial  Integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Government— based  on  our  great  wealth 
and  our  great  prosperity— is  at  stake  to- 
day. 

This  Is  the  third  time  this  year  we 
have  inten-upted  the  business  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  statutory  limitation 
on  the  public  debt.  If  the  view  from 


across  the  aisle  p^evall^  it  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  two,  three,  and  maybe  four 
more  debt  limit  bill*  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Thla  provides  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  publicize  the  so-called  con- 
servative view  toward  Federal  spending, 
but  It  accomplishes  little  else. 

The  alternative  proposed  in  the  re- 
commltal  motion  might  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury  until  September.  I  em- 
phasize "might"  because  of  the  volatile 
demands  for  defense  expenditures.  The 
sudden  Middle  East  crisis  a  fortnight  ago 
shows  just  how  fast  our  defense  commit- 
ments could  change.  The  Treasury  re- 
quires an  adequate  debt  limit  cushion 
to  meet  our  Nation's  commitments 
swiftly  and  surely. 

The  committee's  bill  provides  this 
cusWon.  We  recommend  a  permanent 
celling  at  $358  billion — Including  sales 
participations.  We  grant  the  Secretary 
some  flexibility  in  his  debt  management 
through  a  $7  billion  temporary  author- 
ity beginning  In  fiscal  year  1969  and  by 
extending  the  definition  of  "note"  from 
5  to  7  years.  The  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  estimate  that  this 
limit  will  carry  us  through  fiscal  year 
1968,  providing  that  Vietnam  or  other 
defense  commitments  do  not  escalate 
rapidly. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House : 

.  .  .  I  do  not  agree  that  we  can  have  guns 
and  butter.  I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
we  should  be  cutting  down  on.  but  this  great 
Nation  can  afford  gtm*  and  bread.  We  have 
great  problems  here  at  home,  and  we  can- 
not kick  them  under  the  rug.  If  we  delay 
their  consideration,  they  are  only  going  to 
pile  up  on  VIS. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  believes  In 
economy  In  government — as  I  do.  The 
appropriations  process  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  determine  where 
and  when  to  hold  the  line  on  exjjendi- 
tures.  We  have  the  resix)nsiblllty  for  see- 
ing that  our  moneys  are  wisely  spent. 

The  recommltal  motion  In  effect  sur- 
renders this  responsibility.  It  shifts  the 
responsibility  for  fiscal  decisions  to  the 
executive  branch.  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  surrender  these  congressional 
prerogatives. 

Let  us  look  at  our  administrative  budget 
of  $136  billion  for  fiscal  1968.  Already 
committed  is  $80  billion  for  defense,  $14 
billion  for  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
$4.9  billion  for  veterans'  Insurance  and 
benefits;  $4.2  billion  for  public  assist- 
ance grants.  $1.6  billion  for  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  $15.3 
billion  in  payments  on  prior  contracts 
and  obligations. 

This  leaves  about  $20  bUllon  In  rela- 
tively controllable  civilian  expenditures. 
What  does  this  Include?— $1.8  billion  in 
"food  for  peace";  $1.1  billion  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act; 
$0.75  billion  for  higher  education  grants 
and  facilities;  fimds  for  operating  the 
FBI,  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  et  cetera.  We  must 
not  waste  our  resources  on  inefficient  or 
undesirable  expenditures:  but  we  cannot 
deny  our  people  essential  services  or 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economy  In  govern- 
ment does  not  consist  of  "demands  for 
a  new  budget"  or  groaning  about  domes- 
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tic  spending.  Economy  In  government 
represents  Instead  what  our  Nation  can 
afford  during  this  period  of  International 
crisis.  This  Congress  is  capable  of  making 
these  hard  decisions  in  the  traditional 
manner — through  the  authorization  and 
appropriations  processes. 

Since  1950,  our  public  debt  has  grown 
by  28.4  percent.  In  the  same  period,  per- 
sonal debt  grew  by  448  percent,  State 
and  local  government  debt  by  348  per- 
cent, and  corporate  debt  by  219  per- 
cent. In  terms  of  percentage  of  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  produce,  the  national 
debt,  as  a  ratio  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, has  declined  from  133  percent  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  to  45  percent 
today.  These  figures  offer  the  basis  for 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  national  debt 
burden  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  final  comment  before  concluding  my 
remarks.  The  sequence  of  temporary 
debt  Umlts,  as  provided  in  current  law, 
has  served  to  set  the  debt  limit  in  re- 
sponse to  the  budget,  a  case  of  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog.  The  correct  order — the 
order  consistent  with  true  fiscal  respon- 
sibility— is  to  establish  a  permanent  debt 
'limit  which  will,  in  fact,  be  considered 
when  the  budget  is  prepared.  This  is 
what  the  committee's  bill.  H.R.  10867, 
does.  It  asserts  our  congressional  prerog- 
atives for  real  fiscal  discipline. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to 
tighten  their  belts  in  this  critical  period 
of  our  Nation's  history.  But  they  are 
tiring  of  the  cant  and  rhetoric  which 
have  surrounded  these  repetitious  and 
imnecessary  debates  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
The  advocates  of  the  recommittal  motion 
assume  some  sort  of  "gxilllbmty  gap " — 
but  I  caution  them  that  the  public  recog- 
nizes publicity  stunts  in  the  name  of  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

We  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  "chaos" 
which  our  distinguished  chairman  has 
outlined  for  the  sake  of  pointless  opposi- 
tion, or  phony  fiscal  arguments. 

I  recommend  HR.  10867,  as  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  for  immediate  pas- 
sage. 


•Vietory"  Without  Peace? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  DNITEO  STATES 

Friday,  June  23,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  published  In 
the  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report.  June 
26.  1967,  entitled  "'Victory'  Without 
Peace?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"VicTORT"  WrrHorx  Peaci:? 
(B7  David  Lawrence) 

We  have  heard  dunng  past  wars  pleas  from 
nonpcurtlcipants  caUlng  for  a  "peace  without 
victory." 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  military  tri- 
umph of  the  Israeli  armies  over  the  combined 


forces  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Jordan.  But  wlU 
this  turn  out  to  be  a  "victory"  wltiiout 
peace?  If  so.  It  will  be  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  encouraging  the  Arab  countries 
to  adop*  an  uncompromising  poeltlon  toward 
the  issues  that  must  be  realistically  met  If 
there  Is  to  be  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  new  adversary  that  Israel  faces  Is  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  Insisting  on  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
for  a  "cease-fire,"  did  not  Moscow  know  full 
well  that,  wblle  this  would  stop  the  fight- 
ing, It  might  not  bring  a  settlement  of  the 
basic  controversies  which  caused  the  war 
Itself?  Do  the  Soviets  want  an  vmsettled 
Middle  Elast  for  the  same  reason  they  have 
helped  to  prolong  the  war  In  Vietnam — to 
make  trouble  for  the  United  States? 

By  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Is- 
rael and.,  compelling  Ck>mmunlst-bloc  coun- 
tries in  Eastern  Europe  to  do  the  same,  the 
Soviets  have  lined  up  a  formidable  group  to 
prevent  any  settlement  except  on  terms  fav- 
orable to  the  losers  on  the  battlefield. 

The  game  of  the  Soviet  Government  ap- 
jjarently  is  to  perpetuate  in  the  Middle  ESast 
the  hold  that  it  had  vainly  hoped  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  $2  billions  of  armament 
supplied  to  Hgypt.  Defeat  of  the  Arab  armies, 
however,  doesn't  seem  to  have  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Soviets  that  they  can  still 
g^ln  their  ends  by  progaganda  maneuveit 
and  by  Intensifying  the  antagonism  of  the 
Arabs  toward  the  people  of  Israel. 

The  fundamentals  of  a  peace  settlement 
are  not  difficult  to  outline.  Passage  to  the 
seas  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Oulf 
of  Aqaba  must  not  be  left  to  the  whim  of 
a  dictator  In  Cairo  or  elsewhere  who  can  open 
or  close  these  waterways  at  will.  There  must 
be  an  International  agreement  and  a  readi- 
ness to  set  up  a  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  to  resist  any  move  toward  the  re- 
establlshment  of  such  barriers  to  peace.  As 
for  territorial  boundaries,  these  can  be  ad- 
judged to  conformi  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination    of   peoples. 

The  significant  fact  Is  that  Israel  has  won 
on  the  battlefield  her  right  to  Independence. 
This  nation  should  long  ago  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  state  by  the  surrotmding  peo- 
ples. Acceptance  on  all  sides  Is  now  even 
more  essential  to  an  era  of  peace. 

Also,  some  formula  of  International  super- 
vision should  be  devised  to  assure  Israel's 
continued  p>06sesslon  and  control  of  the  en- 
tire dty  of  Jerusalem.  This  means  more 
sentimentally  to  the  Israelis  than  retention 
of  much  of  the  additional  territory  they  have 
Just  won. 

But  of  what  avail  are  constructive  peace 
proposals  If  the  Soviet  Government  Is  hostile 
to  them  and  seeks  to  keep  the  Middle  East 
In  conf\islon?  Certainly  the  economic  sanc- 
tions which  have  been  recklessly  Imposed  on 
American  and  British  businesses  by  the  Arab 
governments  can  only  delay  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  area  as  a  useful  entity  In  world 
commerce. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  defeated  peoples 
do  not  easily  give  up  their  feelings  of  bit- 
terness and  resentment.  Since  this  is  a  time 
for  reconciliation,  the  process  wUl  not  be 
helped  if  spokesmen  for  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  United  Nations  forum  continue  to  insist 
on  charging  the  United  States  with  having 
actually  participated  in  the  war  and  given 
direct  assistance  to  the  Israelis. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  made  a  griev- 
ous mistake  In  publicizing  this  falsehood. 
There  Is  no  more  effective  way  to  alienate 
American  public  opinion  than  to  accuse  the 
United  States  of  having  started  or  engaged 
In  the  Middle  East  war.  Whatever  chance 
there  has  been  of  developing  a  better  imder- 
Btandlng  between  Moscow  and  Washington 
could  be  summarily  wiped  out  if  this  line  of 
policy  Is  maintained  by  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  understand,  more- 
over, that  If  It  Interjects  Its  power  to  keep 
the  Arabian  countries  in  a  state  of  continuous 
belligerency,  the  United  States  may  find  It 


necessary  to  send  supplies  and  In  other  ways 
support  the  Israelis. 

Israel  can  afford  to  be  patient  and  even 
magnanimous.  It  can  Join  with  neighboring 
countries  in  programs  of  rehabilitation  and 
relief,  especially  for  the  refugees  who  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes  by  past  friction 
and  the  latest  war. 

As  for  the  United  Nations,  It  is  faced  with 
a  severe  test.  The  outcome  can  well  mean 
either  the  disintegration  of  that  body  or 
Its  attainment  of  a  truly  Infiuentlal  role  In 
world  affairs. 

Peoples  everywhere  want  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  and  they  hope  and  expect 
moderation  by  the  victors  as  well  as  sensible 
readjtistment  by  the  defeated.  There  can  be 
peace  only  when  the  major  powers  use  wisely 
their  skills  of  mediation  and  Join  together 
In  a  reasonable  compromise  that  will  enable 
the  i>eoples  of  the  Middle  East  hereafter  to 
live  amicably  with  their  neighbors. 


Bif  Governmeiit 
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Schlitz  Works  for  a  Beautiful  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Joseph 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  of  Milwaukee, 
is  showing  oommendable  Initiative  In 
keeping  our  country  beautiful. 

In  the  thought  that  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  this  body,  I  include 
a  description  of  the  Schlitz  antilitter 
program : 

"How  would  an  empty  beer  can  look  here?" 

The  question,  posed  alongside  an  un- 
sullied wooded  lakeshore  scene.  Is  not  exact- 
ly the  one  you'd  expect  a  brewing  firm  to 
bring  up  In  a  national  advertisement.  But 
that's  the  candid  antl-Iitter  approach  the 
Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Company  Is  taking  In 
an  ad  addressed  to  the  millions  of  Americana 
who  will  take  to  the  great  outdoors  thl> 
Poiurth  of  July  holiday. 

The  message  Schlitz  hopes  to  get  across  Is: 
"Leave  that  special  spot  of  yours  as  beauti- 
ful as  you  found  It." 

The  full-page  ad  Is  scheduled  for  Life 
(June  30)  Issue,  Look  (July  11)  and  Sport* 
Illustrated  (June  26). 

Robert  A.  Ulhleln  Jr.,  Schlitz  president 
and  board  chairman,  said  the  company  felt 
that  "brewers  and  others  who  package  con- 
Biimer  products  In  disposable  contalneri 
should  help  convince  people  that  It's  In 
everyone's  best  Interest  to  keep  our  beauty 
spots  clean. 

"WhUe  we  have  no  control  over  the  use 
or  misuse  of  the  products  we  make,  we  feel 
we  have  a  duty  to  campaign  against  the 
ugliness  of  Utter.  After  aU.  we  enjoy  • 
beautiful  America,  too,"  Ulhleln  declared. 

The  «m1  asks:  "How  would  an  empty  beer 
can  look  here?  Or  old  soda  pop  bottles?  Or 
watermelon  rinds?  Don't  answer.  We  »11 
know. ... 

"It's  not  that  people  are  messier  tod»T 
than  they  used  to  be.  It's  just  that  today 
there  are  a  lot  more  people.  And  the  mea 
adds  up  mighty  fast." 

EInJoy  the  great  outdoors  this  Fourth  erf 
July,  the  ad  urges,  but  then — "leave  that 
special  spot  of  yours  as  beautiful  as  you 
found  It.  You'll  feel  good  about  It  all  the 
way  home." 

The  ad  was  created  by  the  Leo  Burnett 
Company  of  Chicago,  agency  for  the  Schlltx 
brand  of  beer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   ISABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVEa 

Tuesday,  June  S,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
conservatives  have  been  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  direction  in  which 
our  Government  was  leading  us.  We 
have  been  concerned  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  getting  too  big.  We  have  been 
concerned  that  it  was  attempting  to  do 
things  not  within  its  purview  and  not 
within  its  capabilities. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  protests 
and  criticisms,  voiced  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  are  beginning  to  betu-  fruit 
and  are  being  listened  to  by  our  liberal 
friends.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  Just  that  some 
liberals,  through  their  own  observations 
and  studies,  are  becoming  convinced 
that  a  paternalistic,  all-powerful,  cen- 
tralized Federal  Government,  taking 
unto  itself  the  task  of  providing  aU 
things  for  aU  people.  Is  not  the  answer 
to  our  problems. 

Two  articles,  pointing  up  this  switch, 
have  recently  come  to  my  attention.  One, 
by  Henry  Hazlitt,  appearing  in  the  June 
17,  1967,  edition  of  Human  Events,  tells 
of  the  doubts  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  for- 
mer aide  and  speech  writer  for  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  now 
has  aa  to  the  effectiveness  and  desirabil- 
ity of  many  Government  programs. 

The  other,  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  June  19,  1967,  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune— and  condensed  in  the  June  20 
Press  Summary,  produced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Enterprise  Institute— tells  of  the 
apparent  disenchantment  of  the  well- 
known  NBC  news  commentator,  David 
Brinkley,  with  Great  Society  programs. 

The  articles  follow: 
DicisivE  Isstns  OF  1970's:  Evin  Liberals  Now 
Worry  About  Big  Government  Dancers 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
The  most  astonishing  article  of  the  year— 
•nd  one  of  the  most  hopeful— has  Just  ap- 
peared In  Commentary  magazine. 

What  Is  most  astonishing  about  It  Is  not 
Iti  message  but  Its  authorship.  Its  messagw 
uthat  decentralization  of  government  wlU  b« 
the  decisive  Issue  of  the  1970s."  But  lu  au- 
thor Is  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  once  law  clerk  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  f or- 
»«  aide,  idea  man  and  speechwrlter  for  both 
presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and  th« 
Tery  model  of  a  leftist. 

And  now  he  warns,  quite  bluntly,  that  the 
nrtft  growth  of  federal  power  Is  diminishing 
»•  slgnlflcance  of  the  Individual  cltlzeS 
nere  are  a  few  excerpts : 

"toe  need  only  look  at  the  fantastic  laby- 
nnta  of  welfare  programs,  the  monstrous  In- 
^Wtles  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
»ttM  and  Welfore  .  .  .  as  weU  as  the  fore- 
»«ble  futilities  of  the  new  DepartmenU  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Trans- 
PMtaUon  to  realize  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  old  approach. 

"AnUpoverty  and  Job  retraining  programs 
•oouW  be  increasingly  handed  over  to  the 
"Offlunlty  groups  Instead  of  being  drawn, 
"wey  now  are,  closer  to  the  federal  govern- 
"w- Aid  to  education  might  well  be  admln- 
■^  to  a  far  larger  degree  by  local  boaitls. 
^«»»rthg  m  the  general  euphoria  of  power. 
«•  mae  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  make 
""J<»  political  decisions,  unresponsive  to  the 


democraUe  process,  in  secret  meetings  on 
Friday  afternoons.  Both  the  number  and 
scope  of  such  decisions  steadily  motint. 

"We  can  see  today  how  the  concentra- 
tion of  power  over  foreign  affairs  In  a  single 
man— long  a  go*i  of  that  Uberal  thought 
which  was  contemptuous  of  congressional 
conservatism— ha*  dissolved  the  normal 
checks  of  our  institutional  structure.  ...  It 
Is  possible  that  conser\aUves  have  something 
to  teach  about  the  value  of  institutional  ar- 
rangements and  the  unwisdom  of  sacrificing 
them  to  Immediate  desires." 

Wbat  is  so  hopeful  about  all  this  la  the 
evidence  that  American  Uberals  are  at  last 
awakening  to  the  threat  to  individual  liberty 
of  the  Increasing  centralization  of  nower. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  wlU  go  on  to  ask 
themselves  what  has  brought  this  increasing 
centraUzatlon  of  power.  It  has  been  the  In- 
crease In  government  power  Itself. 

And  this  power  has  been  Increased  by  the 
liberals'  own  insistence  that  wherever  there 
1«  any  problem  of  any  kind  to  be  solved, 
government  should  step  In  to  solve  It: 

Government  lawmakers  or  bureaucrats 
should  say  Jtist  how  much  oU  or  sugar  should 
be  Impyorted,  Just  how  many  acree  should  be 
planted  to  what  crope,  Jiost  how  foodstuffs 
should  be  packed  and  labeled.  Just  how  steel 
and  copper  and  drugs  shoiUd  be  priced,  Just 
how  automobiles  should  be  made.  Just  what 
kind  of  artifldaJ  eyes  should  be  permitted. 
Just  what  one  group  of  people  must  do  and 
another  group  must  not  do.  just  what  groupe 
should  be  subsidized  and  by  how  much  and 
Just  what  groups  should  be  forced  to  sub- 
sidize them. 

As  the  Swedish  economist  Gustav  Cassel 
warned  more  than  30  years  ago:  "The  leader- 
ship of  the  state  In  economic  affairs,  which 
advocates  of  planned  economy  want  to  estab- 
lish, is,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  a  bewildering  mass  of  govern- 
mental Interferences  of  a  steadily  cumula- 
tive nature. 

"The  arbltrarlnees.  the  mistakes  and  the 
Inevitable  contradictions  of  such  a  poUcy  will, 
aa  dally  experience  shows,  only  strengthen 
the  demand  for  a  more  rational  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  different  measures  and,  therefore, 
for  vinifled  leadership.  For  this  reason 
planned  economy  wUl  always  tend  to  develop 
Into  dictatorship." 


New  Renewal  Policy  Welcome 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KSPRBSESTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  22.  1967 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Plain  Dealer  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "New  Renewal  Policy  -Welcome" 
The  editorial  began: 

Credit  the  federal  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  with  recognizing  the 
validity  of  criticism  of  lu  past  poUcy  and 
taking  courageous  acUon  to  correct  the 
situation  at  no  small  poUtlcal  risk. 


IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  19,  1967] 
Grzat   Societt 

One  by  one,  the  herald  angels  of  the  Great 
Society  are  disassociating  themselves  from 
it.  One  of  the  latest  defectors  is  David 
Brinkley  .  .  .  who  did  so  much.  In  his  own 
genial  way,  to  vilify  Barry  Goldwater  three 
years  ago.  Now  he  seems  to  be  out-Oold- 
wsterlng  Goldwater. 

"In  about  three  years  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  another  period 
of  social  experimentation  in  this  country,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  another  phase  of 
the  American  flirtation  with  Utopia.  And 
when  I  say  Great  Society  in  this  context  I 
do  not  mean  merely  a  series  of  bills  proposed 
by  the  President  and  passed  by  Congress 
Instead,  I  mean  the  whole  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  American  social  attitude  over  the  last 
few  years. 

"What  we  see  this  year  Is  a  Congress 
trying    to   imdo   some    of    what    was   done 
In  the  two  years  before.     And  our  flirtation 
with  Utopia  Is  over,  at  least  for  now." 

As  for  the  troubles  of  the  cities  Mr 
Brinkley  said  that  "If  aU  the  bureaucrats  had 
done  everything  right  for  50  years  and  had 
spent  10  times  as  much  as  they  have,  we 
would  sUll  have  slums  and  crime." 

Governments  can  help.  Mr.  Brinkley  said, 
"but  about  all  they  can  do  is  furnish  a  floor 
a  framework,  a  system  of  fairness,  protection' 
and  order;  and  within  that  it  Is  still  up  to 
every  person  to  find  the  rest  of  it  lor  him- 
self. The  government  cannot  produce  a 
Utopia." 


I  would  like  to  Join  with  the  Plain 
Dealer  In  commending  HUD  for  recent 
actions  which  show  that  they  do  listen 
to  valid  criticisms  directed  at  the  De- 
partment and  that  they  do  act  upon  such 
criticism.  Such  acUon  is  more  rare  In  the 
Federal  Establishment  than  we  would 
like  to  believe. 

As  noted  in  this  editorial  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  priority  for  Federal 
funds  would  be  given  to  projects  for  resi- 
dential rather  than  business  ar«i  re- 
newal; that  priority  would  be  given  to 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  and 
the  development  of  new  employment  op- 
portunities. These  specifltr  goals  oompie- 
ment  the  broad  national  goals  set  forth 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  Informative 
editorial  with  my  colleagues  by  inserting 
it  into  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  June  15,  1967] 

New  Renewal  Polict  Wkoomk 
Credit  the  federal  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  with  recogniz- 
ing the  validity  of  criUclsm  ot  Its  past  pol- 
icy and  taking  courageous  acUon  to  correct 
the  situation  at  no  ^maii   political  risk 

Under  a  new  policy  effective  July  1  HUD 
will  give  priority  for  federal  funds  to  proj- 
ects which  hew  to  the  line  of  national  goals 
relating  more  to  residential  area  than  busi- 
ness area  renewal. 

The  goals  set  forth  by  HUD  Include  the 
oonser\-auon  and  expansion  of  urban  hous- 
ing supply  for  families  with  low  axkd  mod- 
erate incomes,  the  development  of  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  renewal  of 
areas  where  the  most  drUoal  and  uivent 
need  Is  shown. 

This  new  policy  wlU  be  greeted  with  pro- 
test from  many  of  253  ctUes  seeking  shares 
in  the  $750-mllllon  urban  renewal  fund 
available  July  1.  The  complaining  dtlee  wlU 
be  entitled  to  protest  because  their  plans 
prepared  and  submitted  in  good  faith  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  reqiUrement  to  re- 
late to  national  goals,  now  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  HUD's  priority  list. 

It  Is  very  Ukely  that  complaints  of  the 
cities  will  be  echoed  by  some  congressmen 
who  were  among  the  very  ones  who  de- 
manded change  In  HUD  policy  because  of 
bad  urban  renewal  experience  In  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  HUD's 
declaration  of  new  poUcy  answers  a  demon- 
strated need  for  more  concern  with  re- 
newal as  It  affects  the  lives  and  living  of 
people  In  urban  areas. 

More  good  news  from  HUD  Is  the  an- 
nouncement that  It  Is  releasing  $900,000 
wltlihheld  from  a  Cleveland  construction 
project  because  of  alleged  Job  dlscrtmlnatloa 
by  building  craft  unions. 

With  the  $900,000  restored,  work  on  the 
Federation    Towers    apartment   project   now 
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may  proceed.  The  money  was  restored  be- 
cause HUH  found  Itself  -unfair  In  holding 
back  on  a  commitment  made  prior  to  Is- 
suance  of   an   antldlacrlmlnatlon   order. 

Fairly  and  correctly  also,  HUD  warned  the 
AFL-CIO  sponsors  of  Federation  Towers  that 
there  will  be  no  additional  federal  money 
for  the  $3.3-miUlon  project  untu  there  la 
compliance  with  the  an tl -discrimination  or- 
der.   

This  Is  good  attitude  on  the  part  of  HUD, 
allowing  a  worthwhile  project  to  move  for- 
ward while  at  the  same  time  giving  those 
Involved  a  fair  opportunity  to  remove  causes 
for  complaint. 


Chicago  SaB-Timet  Puts  \^etnam  b 
Proper  Pertpectire 

EXTESSiaS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  xixzNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Svm-Tlmes  has  performed  a  notable 
service  in  presenting  to  the  people  of 
Chicago  and  the  wide  range  of  circula- 
tion which  this  publication  covers,  a  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  all  the  factors  con- 
cerning our  Nation's  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

This  series  of  four  editorials  carries  a 
great  deal  of  information  previously  not 
available  to  the  average  citizen.  I  am 
placing  these  four  editorials  In  the  Rec- 
ord today  because  I  believe  them  to  be 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  entire  situ- 
ation. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  series  of  edi- 
torials on  Vietnam  Is  journalism  at  its 
finest  and  I  believe  the  management  of 
the  Sun-Times  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  providing  the  research 
and  the  writing  skill  to  make  these  edi- 
torials available. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
read  the  four  editorials  that  follow: 
[From   the   Chicago   Svin -Times] 
Vietnam — I 

(Note. — ^Russia  has  said  It  would  welcome 
a  summit  conference  of  world  leaders  while 
Premier  Alexel  N.  Koeygln  la  at  the  United 
Nations.  If  such  a  conference  Is  held  the 
agenda  should  Include  Vietnam.  We  begin 
today  a  series  of  editorials  to  inform  our 
readers  on  Vietnam's  history,  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence there,  the  dissent  to  the  U.S.  Vietnam 
poUcy,  and  what  can,  or  should,  be  done 
there.) 

Vietnam  suffered  its  first  military  aggres- 
sion in  111  B.C.,  when  the  Chinese  invaded 
and  took  the  Undgdom  of  Nam-Vlet,  less 
than  100  years  aft^*  It  was  founded.  China 
ruled  Vietnam  as  a  province  until  939  A.D., 
When  the  fall  of  the  Chinese  Tang  dynasty 
gave  the  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  throw  out 
their  Chinese  rulers. 

After  the  Chinese,  at  Intervals,  came  the 
Siamese,  the  French,  the  Japanese,  and  the 
French  again,  to  rule  over  Vietnam.  In  the 
few  periods  when  Vietnam  was  free  of  foreign 
dominance  its  three  subcultures,  led  by  rival 
princes,  fought  each  other. 

FYance,  the  last  colonial  overlord  of  Viet- 
nam, began  Its  r\ile  In  1883,  when  It  used 
military  force  to  respond  to  the  slaughter  of 
French  and  Spanish  Catholic  missionaries 
by  Buddhists.  France  ruled  Vietnam  until  the 
Japanese  swept  through  Southeast  Asia,  early 
In  World  War  n. 


During  World  \/ar  II.  Ho  Chi  Iflnh.  a  Viet- 
namese Conuntinist  and  nationalist,  who  had 
fought  against  French  ocdonlal  rule,  added 
to  his  following  by  fighting  the  Japanese.  He 
received  U.S.  aid  In  his  fight.  When  Japcin 
surrendered.  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  declared  Vietnam 
an  Independent  nation  and  took  over  the 
government  of  Vietnam.  Earlier,  however,  the 
United  States,  Russia  and  Britain,  anticipat- 
ing Japan's  surrender,  had  divided  Vietnam 
into  two  parts  at  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
Nationalist  China  was  to  disarm  and  Intern 
all  Japanese  troops  north  of  Vietnam's  16th 
parallel.  Britain  wovUd  do  the  same  In  the 
south. 

Nationalist  China  accepted  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
government  in  the  north  as  legal.  The 
British,  moving  Into  the  south,  did  not.  Al- 
though welcomed  by  the  Vietnamese,  the 
British  declared  martial  law,  armed  the 
French  soldiers  they  fovmd  in  prison  camps 
and  assisted  the  French  in  throwing  the 
Vietnamese  out  of  office.  The  Vietnamese 
fought  back.  Outnumbered,  the  British  then 
rearmed  the  defeated  Japanese  troops  in 
Saigon  and  used  them  against  the  Viet- 
namese. Later,  the  British  thanked  Japanese 
Oen.  Terauchl  for  his  "co-operation." 

The  British  action  in  using  Japonese 
soldiers  to  overthrow  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  govern- 
ment shocked  Oen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur, 
In  Tokyo.  He  termed  the  use  of  Japanese 
troope  to  reconquer  the  "little  people  we 
promised  to  liberate,"  as  the  "most  Ignoble 
kind  of  betrayal." 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  then  launched  a  war  against 
the  French  that  was  to  last  eight  years. 
Much  of  the  popular  support  he  received 
from  the  Vietnamese  p>eople  had  been  eoUdl- 
fled  by  Britain's  policy  of  using  Japanese 
soldiers  to  regain  Vietnam  as  a  colony  for 
F'rance. 

The  United  States  first  became  Involved 
In  Vietnam  in  1949,  according  to  testimony 
given  by  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Rusk  in  the  1906 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  hear- 
ings. Rusk  said  the  United  States  agreed  to 
give  aid  to  France  with  the  understanding 
that  Pranc«  would  restore  independence  to 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  Oambodla.  Between  1960 
and  1954,  the  United  States  gave  France 
about  t2  billion  In  aid. 

Riisk  also  said  that  the  aid  that  the  United 
States  later  gave  directly  to  South  Vietnam 
was  obligated  under  the  terms  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization,  signed  In  1964. 
"The  underlying  legal  basis  t<x  the  assistance 
is  the  right  of  the  individual  and  collective 
self-defense  against  an  aggressor,  and  there 
is  clearly  an  aggression  from  the  North." 

The  aggression  of  which  Rxisk  speaks  has 
been  both  political  and  military.  The  Com- 
munists, under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  have  been 
active  in  Vietnam  since  1930. 

In  1939.  the  scattered  Communist  groups 
In  Vietnam  merged  Into  the  "Vletmlnh."  The 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Communist  Viet  Cong,  is  the  South 
Vietnamese  arm  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  VietmlnJi 
organlzatloa.  which  Is  now  centered  In  North 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  NLP  leaders  are  native 
South  Vietnamese. 

U.S.  aid  helped  the  French  to  keep  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  forces  in  check  for  several  years. 
After  the  oease-fire  In  Korea  In  July,  1953, 
Oommunlst  advisers  and  equipment  began 
to  flow  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  In  plentiful  amounts. 
Paced  with  a  heavy  drain  on  manpower  and 
resources,  pressures  began  to  build  In  Prance 
for  a  negotiated  end  of  the  wax.  During  the 
Bermuda  Conference  of  1953,  Preeldein.t  Eisen- 
hower, Prem^ler  Joseph  I^mieJ  of  Prance  and 
Prime  Mlnleter  Winston  Churchill  decided 
to  discuss  the  Indochina  problem  at  the 
foreign  m.lnlBt«r  level  with  Russia.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  Ln  Berlin  In  February,  1954,  and 
It  was  announced  ttiat  a  meeUng  would 
be  held  in  Geneva  In  AprU  to  discuss  the 
reunlflcatlon  of  Korea  Cknd  a  means  of  end- 
tag  the  war  between  France  and  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  forces. 

The  announcement  of  a  pending  peace 
conference  on  Vietnam  was  a  signal  for  North 


Vietnam's  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap  to  moimt 
hie  messive  aittack  on  the  fortified  valley 
0*  DienUenphu,  held  by  the  French.  The 
•gony  of  DleiLblenphu's  resistance  doml- 
nated  the  Korean  talks  in  Oeneva  and  did 
nmch  to  turn  those  talks  into  a  stalemate. 
Only  hours  b«fore  the  Oeneva  Conference 
turned  to  the  Indochina  part  of  the  agenda. 
Dienbienphu  fell,  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
the  drafting  of  the  Geneva  Aooord,  which  wa* 
to  end  the  fighting  between  Frsjice  and  Ho 
OhlMinh. 

In  a  subsequent  editorial  we  will  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Aooord.  how  it 
has  b«en  violated  and  the  eecalatlon  of  tb« 
war  In  Vietnam. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times] 
VrETNAM — II 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Geneva  Accord  of 
1954  was  a  cease-fire  document  that  ended 
the  fighting  between  Prance  and  the  Viet- 
nalnh  forces  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  in  Laos.  Cam- 
bodia and  Vleitnam.  The  Accord  deals  pri- 
marily with  Vietnam.  Separate  peao«  docu- 
ments were  drawn  for  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
Accord.  It  Issued  its  own  pledge  to  respect 
the  provisions  of  the  Accord  and  said  It 
would  view  any  renewal  of  aggression  as  a 
"serious  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security." 

The  Accord's  major  pronouncements  were 
few,  but  weighty.  Vietnam  was  jwirti  Honed 
at  the  17th  parallel,  pending  elections  which 
were  to  be  held  In  1956  for  the  purpose  of 
reunifying  the  nation.  No  Increase  that 
would  add  to  the  military  strength  of  either 
side  was  permitted.  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam were  to  co-operate  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  economic  and  political  union. 

While  the  Geneva  talks  were  going  on,  Bao 
Dal,  the  then  acting  chief  of  state  of  Viet- 
nam, was  persuaded  by  a  group  of  Americana 
to  ask  Ngo  Dien  Diem  to  become  premier  of 
South  Vietnam.  Diem  was  a  former  province 
governor  who  had  chosen  voluntary  exile  in 
1933,  rather  than  join  in  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  antl- 
oolonlal  fight  against  France.  Diem  accepted 
and  promptly  disposed  of  Bao  Dal,  by  means 
of  a  rigged  election  In  1955. 

Diem  renoimced  the  Geneva  Accord.  He 
cut  off  food  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  and 
halted  pcetal  tervlce.  North  Vietnam  replied 
with  its  own  violations  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cord, chiefly  by  activating  Its  guerrilla  forcea 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Under  this  Communist  pressure.  Diem 
asked  for  VS.  economic  aid  and  military 
advice.  President  Eisenhower  extended  the 
aid,  with  the  provision  that  Diem  begin  a 
program  of  p<Mltlcal  and  economic  refonna. 
Diem  promised  to  do  so.  He  broke  his  prom- 
ises, once  the  aid  began  flowing,  and  followed 
a  IJTOgram  of  political  and  rellglcnis  repres- 
sion that  made  him,  in  every  sense,  a 
dictator. 

Diem  pointedly  Ignored  the  Geneva  Accord 
requirement  to  hold  elections  In  1956.  to  re- 
unify Vietnam.  The  elections  would  have 
been  a  popularity  contest  between  Diem  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  There  was  Uttle  doubt  that  Ho 
would  have  won  an  easy  victory.  He  was  by 
far  the  more  popular  man  in  Vietnam  than 
Diem,  due  to  his  resistance  against  the 
French  and  Japanese. 

North  Vietnam  replied  to  Diem's  fallun 
to  hold  elections  with  a  campaign  of  guer- 
rilla terrorism  in  the  south.  The  National 
Liberation  Front,  an  outgrowth  of  Korth 
Vietnam's  Vletmlnh,  was  formed  In  South 
Vietnam.  Forty  of  Its  top  leaders  were  na- 
tive South  Vietnamese.  Its  platform  wai 
open  war  against  Diem. 

Diem's  army  could  not  cope  with  the  Com- 
munists. U.S.  aid  was  Increased  to  shore  up 
Diem's  regime,  despite  advice  from  many 
quarters  that  Diem's  government  was  too 
corrupt  to  last  for  long. 

Diem's  dictatorship  was  no  secret.  It  wai 
documented  in  editorials  on  this  page,  which 
said  Diem  raa  a  "police  state  without  th« 
efficiency  of  a  police  state."  We  criticized  th« 
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Increase  in  V&.  aid  to  support  Diem  on 
Aug.  18,  IWB,  saying  Diem's  despotic  meth- 
ods were  horrifying  and  "there  ia  no  diplo- 
matic or  humanitarian  reason  for  supportlnc 
Diem." 

On  Nov.  1,  1963,  a  mlUtory  junta  over- 
threw Diem.  The  following  day  Diem  and  his 
brother  Nhu  were  assassinated. 

In  the  next  18  months  South  Vietnam  had 
a  h.ilf-dozen  governments.  Premier  Ky.  an 
air  force  general,  took  over  In  mld-l96S.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  political  upheaval  the 
Communist  attacks  escalated  tremendously. 
American  forces  were  increased  to  respond 
to  the  growing  Communist  threat  and  to 
prop  up  the  Ineffective  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tary forces.  The  U.S.  military  commitment 
rose  from  25,000  In  July,  1964,  to  more  than 
600,000  now  in  South  Vietnam.  The  scope  of 
the  U.S.  effort  increased  from  a  role  as  a 
military  adviser  to  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
aponslbillty  for  defending  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  a  subsequent  editorial  we  will  review 
the  dissent  to  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  that 
has  grown  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-'Hrnes] 
Vietnam — in 
The  dissent  that  swirls  about  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam  began  to  take  shape  in  1955. 
The  argument  then  was  whether  the  South 
East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO) 
obligated  the  United  States  to  give  direct 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam  to  help  it 
resist  guerrilla  attacks  mounted  by  North 
Vietnam.  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said, 
■a  did  John  Poster  Dulles  before  him,  that 
the  United  States  Is  so  obligated. 

The  area  of  dissent  broadened  when  U.S. 
military  support  was  given  to  shore  up  the 
dictatorial  regimes  of  South  Vietnam's  Pres- 
ident Diem.  The  steady  escalation  of  the 
war  has  added  dimension  to  the  protest, 
M  has  the  increasing  cost  of  U.S.  lives  and 

resources.   Those   Involved   In   the   dissent 

key  members  of  both  poUtlcal  parties,  uni- 
versity professors  and  students,  civil  rights 
offlcials  and  others,  add  to  the  political 
pressures  felt  by  the  administration  as  the 
war  continues. 

The  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  been  consistent  since  1949.  Pour  U.S. 
Presidents  have  followed  a  single  course, 
that  of  the  Tnmian  Doctrine  of  1947,  which 
was  successful  In  using  military  force  to 
curb  the  spread  of  commnniam  In  E^irope. 
Critics  of  this  policy  say  the  effort  to  con- 
tain communism  in  Southeast  Asia  should 
have  been  made  on  a  political  level  as  weU 
aa,  or  even  Instead  of,  the  military  level. 

President  Eisenhower's  decision  to  sup- 
port Diem,  come  what  may,  was  consistent 
with  the  policy  he  Inherited.  EarUer,  in 
1950,  John  Foster  Dulles  (who  was  later 
to  be  Mr.  Elsenhower's  secretary  of  state) 
he  said.  "There  is  a  civU  war  (in  Vietnam) 
In  which  we  have,  for  better  or  worse.  In- 
volved oxu-  presage.  Since  that  is  so,  we  must 
nelp  the  government  we  back."  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  followed  suit,  through 
several  changes  of  government  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  alternatives  to  the  policy  the  United 
States  has  followed  for  17  years  In  Vietnam 
tiave  not  been  numerous.  Each  posed  risks 
ttiat  are  difflciUt  to  ajBsess.  Prance  could 
DAve  been  refused  the  aid  it  asked  for  In 
1849.  However,  at  that  time,  France's  co- 
operation was  needed  to  make  NATO  an 
•ffective  alliance. 

President  ELsenhower  could  have  Insisted 
wat  the  elections  called  for  In  the  Geneva 
Accord  be  held  In  1956,  Without  doubt. 
n„  7i\  ,^**^nhower  wrote  in  his  memoirs, 
no  Chi  Mlnh  would  have  been  an  easy  win- 
Mr  and  the  "domino  theory,"  that  of  one 
aaaon  falling  before  another  as  communism 
•Pread,  might  have  resulted. 

llie  various  attempts  made  by  the  United 
o»W8  and  other  nations  to  find  a  way  to 
"nng  Hanoi  to  the   bargaining  table  have 


been  as  variously  rebuffed.  The  argument 
that  the  United  States  should  have  stopped 
bombing  North  Vietnam  untU  Hanoi  made 
favorable  reply  cannot  be  resolved.  The 
bombing  respites  have  been  tried.  One  lasted 
for  37  days  without  favorable  response  from 
Hanoi.  North  Vietnam  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  negotiate  for  peace  unless  the 
United  States  first  meets  its  demands— name- 
ly— that  all  U.S.  forces  get  out  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Tlie  United  States  has  as  consistently  re- 
fused to  accept  this  as  a  precondition  to 
negotiations.  What  lies  ahead  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  subsequent  editorial. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times] 
Vietnam — rv 
The  overriding  question  concerning  Viet- 
nam la  not  whether  the  United  States  has 
a  vital  interest  at  stake  in  Asia.  Since  1945 
every  American  government  has  answered 
that  question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  major  questions  about  Vietnam  are 
these:  Is  the  present  UJ5.  policy  there  valid? 
What  should  It  be  In  the  future? 

Since  1950,  the  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam 
has  been  to  offer  military  and  economic  aid 
to  contain  the  spread  of  communism  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Indochina.  It  Is  a  policy  founded 
in  the  Truman  Doctrine  of  1»47,  which  pre- 
vented the  post-war  spread  of  communism 
into  Western  Europe. 

That  policy  has  involved  this  nation  in 
the  Vietnam  war  far  deeper  than  any  Amer- 
ican ever  expected.  The  United  States  la 
winning  the  war,  as  Oen.  WUllam  C.  West- 
moreland said,  in  his  appearance  before  Con- 
gress on  April  2a  But.  Gen.  Westmoreland 
said,  the  war  will  go  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
cause  much  suffering. 

Gen.  Westmoreland's  prediction  is  a  re- 
minder that  no  military  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Communist  infiltration  into  South 
Vietnam  has  been  fotmd  In  20  years.  Despite 
more  than  two  years  of  heavy  bombing  at- 
tacks against  North  Vietnam's  supply  dumps, 
power  plants,  railroads,  bridges,  roads  and 
Inflatration  routes  Into  the  south,  there  ars 
more  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam than  ever  before.  Despite  strenous  efforts 
to  pacify  the  South  Vietnamese  countryside, 
the  Communist  guerrillas  control  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  land,  levy  taxes  on  its 
citizens,  and  collect  tolls  for  the  use  of  its 
roads. 

South  Vietnam's  army  has  not  fought  weU 
in  its  own  defense,  except  on  rare  occasions. 
The  argument  Is  made  that  the  army  Is  weary 
after  ao  years  of  combat.  But  the  Viet  Oong, 
Communist  guerrillas  recruited  mainly  from 
South  Vietnam  stiU  fight  with  vicious  ef- 
ficiency. 

Since  President  Diem's  faU,  In  1963,  a  half- 
dozen  governments  have  come  and  gone  in 
South  Vietnam,  each  dutifully  supported  by 
the  United  States.  None  was  a  government  of 
o«-  by  the  people.  None  was  popular.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  United  States  Is  about  to  sup- 
port yet  another  unpopular  government. 
Premier  Ky,  the  military  leader  of  South 
Vietnam,  has  changed  the  rules  for  the  elec- 
tion In  September  to  favor  his  own  candidacy 
for  the  presidency.  He  has  forbidden  the 
press  to  criticize  him  or  his  military  regime. 
Ky  Is  plainly  following  the  same  tactics  Diem 
used  In  hte  theft  of  the  1956  election*,  and 
gives  evidence  that  his  ideas  of  "democracy" 
may  run  simUar  to  those  held  by  Diem. 

The  failure  of  VS.  policy  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  situation  in  Vietnam  was  illustrated 
by  Sec.  of  State  Dean  Bxisk.  who  said,  la 
1966,  that  he  did  not  know  "where,  when, 
and  how  this  matter  (of  Vietnam)  will  be 
resolved."  and  that  "the  nature  of  a  struggle 
of  this  sort  Is,  of  course,  substantially  de- 
termined by  the  other  side." 

As  a  foreign  policy  this  reflecte  futility, 
rather  than  purpose.  It  has  led  to  frustration 
in  Washington,  to  a  serious  challenge  of  the 
administration's  credibility  by  a  rising  num- 
ber of  citizens,  and  to  a  point  where  dissent 


with  that  policy  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern . 

Had  a  summit  meeting  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  been  held  this  week,  it 
might  have  forced  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider a  compromise  of  some  sort  that  could 
have  led  to  peace  la  Vietnam.  PaUure  of  the 
sunuiilt  meeting  to  come  off  still  leaves 
Washington  with  the  obligation  to  re-exam- 
ine its  policy. 

Is  it,  for  example,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  sui>port 
Vietn.-imese  governments  whose  only  redeem- 
ing feature  is  that  they  are  antl -Communist, 
even  when  those  governments  are  repressive? 
Is  it  wise  to  pursue  a  policy  of  military 
containment  of  communism  in  South  Viet- 
nam that  could,  if  mishap  occurred,  bring 
the  United  States  into  a  land  war  with  Red 
China? 

The  United  States  has  computed  the  costs 
in  money,  equipment  and  time  needed  to 
reach  the  moon.  Why  does  it  not  compute 
the  eventual,  or  maximum,  cost  of  the  Viet- 
nam operation?  Or  if  it  has,  why  haven't 
the  taxpayers  been  told? 

The  Sun-limes  beUeves  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  serious  review  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  review 
should  be  made  publicly  and  with  candor. 
It  should  recognize  the  facts  of  13  years  of 
struggle.  It  should  consider  the  Ideas  and 
suggestions  of  those  who  dissent  out  of  their 
deep  concern  for  what  America  U  doing  and 
where  it  Is  going. 

Whatever  else  is  said,  the  United  States  is 
In  Vietnam.  It  gave  its  word  to  protect  South 
Vietnam  from  Communist  aggression — pro- 
vided, aa  President  Elsenhower  plainly  said 
when  he  began  helping  South  Vietnam— that 
South  Vietnam  msike  an  effort  to  create  a 
viable,  representative  government.  The 
UiUted  States  has  spiUed  its  blood  and  spent 
its  treasure  to  keep  that  promise.  The  hope 
that  South  Vietnam's  leaders  will  honor  that 
sacrifice  made  in  their  nation's  behalf  by 
creating  a  representeUve  government  worthy 
of  the  name  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

Is  the  present  poUcy  in  South  Vietnam 
sound  and  Irrevocable?  Or  should  It,  In  the 
light  of  history  and  the  realities  of  the 
present,  be  changed.  If  so,  how? 

These  win  be  painful  questions  to  ask  and 
to  answer.  They  must  be  asked.  They  should 
be  answered.  With  a  new  cold  war  developing 
over  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  time  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  United  States  to 
reassess  all  its  overseas  commitments,  and 
to  unify  the  nation  behind  them.  Americans 
are  firmly  committed  to  protect  the  free 
portions  of  the  world  from  Commimlat  take- 
over. They  are  entitled,  however,  to  know 
what  the  future  holda  In  Vietnam— and  else- 
where— and  what  It  may  cost. 


Milli  College  Expressionista 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAJLirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, located  In  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Callfomla  Is  an  outstanding 
and  well-known  institution  of  high 
learning.  Mills  CoUege.  The  young  ladies 
whd  attend  this  school  dl^lay  a  high 
degree  of  Individuality  and  express 
themselves  In  many  and  varied  ways.  It 
Is  not  so  much  a  dissent  on  their  part 
but,  rather,  an  effort  to  establish  com- 
munication between  the  students  and 
faculty.  An  article  appearing  In  a  recent 
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edition  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  illus- 
trates their  attempts  along  this  line.  I 
congratulate  the  "new  expressionists" 
and  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  all  who  are  Interested  In  our  colleges 
and  the  young  people  who  attend  them 
today: 

(Prom  the  Oakland   (Calif.)   Trltoune, 

June  18,  1967] 

Mills:  The  New  Expressionists 

(By  Nancy  Turpln) 

They  talk  a  lot  at  Mills  College.  When  the 
girls  are  dissatisfied  with  their  classes,  they 
say  so.  When  the  professors  want  work  from 
their  students,  they  call  a  meeting  aikd  say 
EO.  When  the  girls  have  new  Ideas  afc>out  the 
kinds  of  rules  that  should  Influence  their 
lives,  they  say  so. 

Several  Mills  girls  gathered  for  an  Interview 
on  the  lawn  recently  and  described  the  kinds 
and  quality  of  exchange  on  their  campus. 

Discussion  happens  In  the  weekly  campus 
paper  "The  Mlllstxeam."  which  some  of  the 
students  claimed  has  beccHne  a  gadfly  press 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Associated  Students  of  Mills  Ccrilege, 
headed  this  year  by  Dusty  Waller,  Is  another 
place  where  the  talking  continues.  AU  meet- 
ings are  open  to  Interested  students. 

But  the  student  government  Is  sometimes 
considered  too  close  to  the  administration,  so 
an  Informal  group  of  student  ombudsmen, 
the  Pondering  Ten,  was  commissioned  last 
year  to  represent  student  problems  and  stu- 
dent complaints  to  the  administrators. 

The  group  was  suggested  by  President  C. 
Easton  Rothwell,  the  original  ten  were  chosen 
by  the  student  council  president,  and  within 
two  months  the  Mills  students  were  taking 
their  dissatisfaction  to  the  Ponderers,  who 
communicated  it  to  President  C.  Easton 
Rothwell. 

Loma  Brown  was  in  the  first  group  of  ten. 
and  said  she  enjoyed  being  able  to  articulate 
her  own  opinions  in  that  position.  Bhe  relin- 
quished her  membership  in  it  this  year  when 
she  was  elected  president  of  her  residence 
hall  and  said  that  In  the  new  office  she  is 
fiometlEoes  forced  into  a  "hypocritical  posi- 
tion." 

As  president,  loma  feels  she  must  often 
live  by  rules  she  thinks  are  trivial  or  wrong, 
to  set  an  example  to  the  girls  in  the  hall. 
lioma  admitted  her  attitude  presumes  that  a 
certain  percentage  of  her  hallmates  are  im- 
pressionable and  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves. 

When  she  accepted  the  office,  she  didn't 
recOlze  the  complications  that  would  ensue. 
But  now  that  they  have,  she  1b  trying  to 
change  the  "offensive"  rules.  This  year  she 
c&mpaigrned  among  the  girls  In  her  house  to 
end  the  dress-up  rule. 

TTie  discrepancy  between  personal  beliefs 
and  official  duties  Is  one  that  Is  felt  by  other 
Student  leaders.  Dusty  Waller  said  that  the 
study  hody  president  can  be  thankful  for 
the  Pondering  Ten,  because  that  group  can 
be  an  Indirect  means  of  revealing  her  opin- 
ions to  the  college  president. 

And  SuBan  McEenna,  new  chairman  of 
the  Associated  Students'  Judicial  cconmittee, 
said  that  she  and  her  committee  must  help 
the  adnnlnlstratlon  "enforce  the  law,  even  if 
we  don't  like  the  law." 

In  the  ootnlng  year  Susan  will  be  working 
with  other  students,  faculty  members  and 
the  new  Mills  president.  Dr.  Robert  Wert,  on 
an  evaluation  of  the  Mills  honor  system.  The 
deadline  Is  Feb.,  1968.  And  the  subject  ]« 
gigantic. 

A  major  criticism  of  the  honor  system, 
which  applies  to  students'  academic  and  i>er- 
•onal  lives,  was  expressed  by  Lorna  Brown: 
"It  covers  too  much." 

She  added  that  when  the  honor  system  in- 
cludes such  supposedly  minute  items  as  the 
hours  when  hair  dryers  may  or  may  not  be 
used  in  rooms,  it  is  not  difficult  to  break  the 
rules. 


Another  dissatisfaction  comes  from  the 
honor  system  premise  that  girls  will  turn 
in  their  friends  for  transgreeslons.  Official 
procedure  at  this  time  calls  for  the  i>er8on 
observing  an  Infraction  to  speak  to  the  girl 
at  fault.  If  she  doesn't  respond  to  this  "treat- 
ment." she  should  be  referred  to  the  Ju- 
dicial committee — or  the  dean  o'  students. 
Students  balk  at  following  these  instruc- 
tions. 

Lorna  said  she  didn't  think  students 
should  make  themselves  responsible  for  rep- 
rimanding ore  another.  "What  a  girl  does  is 
her  business." 

Dusty  favored  keeping  the  criticism  on  a 
girl-to-glrl  basis  but  believed  certain  situa- 
tions might  warrant  outside  help.  And  Mana 
Yazdl  remembered  the  time  three  years  ago 
when  she  knew  a  student  was  considering 
suicide.  Mona  wasn't  sure  how  to  handle  the 
problem  and  finally  discussed  it  with  a  dis- 
creet administrator  who  worked  with  the 
girl. 

What  some  of  the  girls  favored  was  a  p>er- 
sonal  honor  system  that  would  allow  girls  to 
Live  by  their  own  values. 

Later,  in.  the  president's  office.  Dr.  Roth- 
well smiled  benevolently  and  called  the  kind 
of  relative  honor  system  requested  "a  Uto- 
pian state  of  anarchy.  It  is  hard  to  have  a 
community  Without  a  unified  code,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Then  he  added,  "If  you  don't  eigree  with 
the  code  of  the  community,  change  It  These 
girls  £ire  quite  effective  at  this." 

The  honor  code  Isn't  the  only  "sacred 
cow"  Mills  girls  are  stalking.  They're  also 
going  after  the  rule  that  undergraduates 
must  live  cm  campus.  Evelyn  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  student-faculty  committee 
formed  to  study  the  problem.  "It's  been  In 
committee  for  a  year,"  she  said  with  fatigue. 

The  girls  who  resent  the  on -campus  re- 
qvilrement  say  the  college  Is  trying  to  pro- 
tect them  by  keeping  them  In  the  residence 
halls.  "It  always  goes  back  to  in  loco 
parentis."  Curs  Robb  said. 

But  Curs  didn't  want  the  college  to  "re- 
place" her  parents  and  said  she  thought  her 
parents  didn't  want  it,  either. 

Dr.  Mary  Woods  Bennett,  Mills  provost  and 
dean  of  faculty,  explained  the  official  ra- 
tionale for  on-campus  living.  "I  suppose  in 
1852  it  was  'In  loco  parentis',  but  it  len't 
now  and  hasn't  been  lor  years. 

"The  description  of  the  college  includes 
'residential'  because  of  the  conviction  that 
there  is  an  educational  value  in  living  to- 
gether. Also  that  there  is  a  freedom  from 
distraction.  But  the  matter  is  under  study." 
It  seems  that  it's  difficult  for  an  administra- 
tion spokesman  to  make  a  statement  with- 
out concluding  with  "but  this  is  under 
study." 

Even  the  quality  of  the  "study"  is  being 
scrutinized  by  some  of  the  Mills  girls.  They 
discussed  the  student  conferences  that  Presi- 
dent Rothwell  held  so  frequently.  "He  took 
a  lot  from  us  In  terms  of  misinformation, 
and  he  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  pa- 
tience."  Dusty  Waller  said. 

But  about  President  Rothwell's  approach 
to  opinions  he  thought  were  incorrect,  one 
girl  recalled:  "You  were  squashed  between 
two  down  pillows  and  you  didn't  know  you 
had  been  squashed." 

Mlmi  Dye  and  Cindy  Duncan,  the  new 
editors  of  "Millstream,"  complained  of  a  "se- 
crecy" in  the  student  administration  discus- 
sions. 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  for  dramatic  confrontation 
that  will  bring  the  whole  campus  mto  Is- 
sues," the  editors  said. 

Dr.  RothweU  was  surprised  at  their  re- 
action and  did  not  know  of  any  basis  for 
their  objection.  He  said  he  thought  com- 
munication between  himself  and  students 
was  good  and  that  problems  received  proper 
attention. 

Campus  aifairs  do  not  occupy  all  of  the 
attention  of  Mills  students,  however,  and  Dr, 
Rothwell  and  the  girls  are  proud  of  tbe 
speakers  program  that  has  Included  Stoke- 


ley  Carmichael,  Saul  Aimksy  and  Max  Raf. 
ferty,  this  year.  In  May,  half  the  student 
body.  800  girls,  went  with  their  dates  to  \ 
faculty  panel  on  the  Vietnamese  war.  Then, 
a  week  later,  they  heard  the  Air  Force  gen- 
eral who  has  coordinated  the  Vietnamese  air 
strikes.  The  girls  listened  politely  and  cor- 
nered him  w^ith  questions. 

During  the  very  mconvenlent  pre-final 
exams  time,  a  group  of  girls  organized  a  Sat- 
urday car  caravan  in  support  of  the  Dtlano 
grape  pickers'  strike. 

On  June  11,  more  than  100  Mills  seniors 
were  graduated.  Approximately  half  of  them 
will  enroll  in  a  graduate  school,  according 
to  past  statistics.  Within  five  years  a  mrijorlty 
of  them  will  be  married  and  beginning  their 
families,  according  to  Mills  alumnae  ft.itis- 
tlcs. 

And  a  percentage  of  them  will  be  eq'-i:p[)ed 
to  evaluate  their  communities  and  work 
within  the  existing  power  structure  for  tlie 
necessary  changes. 


LAWS  RELA-nVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  prmting  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  respranse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporu  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  th,e  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  ta  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  th* 
proposed  prlntmg  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  S.\LE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  st 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatlOM 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  th« 
Government  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TSa 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recoid, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  B-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  Uw 
Record  at  91.50  per  month  or  for  singl* 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimuffl 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  CongreM  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tU< 
office. 


Wise  Words  From  Pretiiieiit  Johnson  on 
the  Best  Ways  To  Figbt  Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  BR<X)KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  last  week  ^x>ke  about  a  matter 
of  vital  pubUc  concern — the  rising  crime 
rate.  He  noted  that  two  important  pieces 
of  legislation— the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  and  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act^are  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ob- 
vious—and I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
ppomptly  and  positively  enact  both  of 
these  bills. 

But  as  the  President  noted  in  his  re- 
marks to  the  NaUonal  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delhiquency.  "the  problem  of  crime 
Is  embedded  in  the  conditions  of  society 
Itself,  It  Involves  the  question  of  how 
people  live,  and  what  kind  of  stake  they 
have  In  the  life  of  their  Nation  " 

What  is  this  stake?  It  is  based  on  full 
opportunity,  on  adequate  schooling  on  a 
decent  home  and  neighborhood,  on  the 
chance  for  a  good  Job  and  a  good  future 
And  the  President  rightly  noted  that 
vital  programs  to  provide  these  oppor- 
tunities are  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  clear,  as  the  President  said,  that 
we  cannot  do  our  duty  to  the  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who  want  a  chance 
at  a  decent  future  by  objecting  to  such 
programs  as  the  model  cities,  the  war 
on  poverty,  or  to  the  Teachers  Corps 

er^tif^^^*^  *^'^«-  ^"<^  ♦'hat  is  not 
enough.  We  must  be  for  progress prog- 
ress or  bettering  the  human  condition 
SnS^^f  ^""^  ^^  economic  and  social 
WK  u^  °^  °"^  P®<*P^«-  *nd  for  expand- 
J^JJ^^^daries  of  opportunity  for  all 

^e  90th  Congress  must   keep   faith 
with  the  people's  needs. 

Ui^er  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
tte  Record  the  text  of  the  President's 
JS?^  ^to  the  National  CouncU  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency : 

^.r  ™\,ReMARKS  or  THE  PRESmENTT  BE- 

^  THE  National  Council  on  Crime  xnd 

I  Wlcome  you  here  as  companions  in  con- 
•*»  for  America's  future 

V^^l\       "^  concern  for  that  basic  is- 

iunl  V  ?'■  "  ''^'^"'  °'  ^^  »>"«"^ess 
^unlt>-ls  a  promise  that  this  Nation's 
J^  on  crime  and  delinquency  can  suc- 

I^C  ?i  ""f  National  Crime  Commls- 
min\nZ  f^''^  ^^''  «Pr'nK-threw 
^e  ci^?  ir  w*"  '"'^^^aP^-  One  lesson 
"^SL V  wp  l^l^""  '■*^"'=*  Juvenile  de- 
«^'ra"t:^f'^r^r  '^'  *^^  ^  "^'^"'"^ 


Appendix 


The  facts  are  tragic: 

400.000  American  boys  and  girls  were  be- 
mnd  bars  last  year  awaiting  trial.  100,000  of 
them  were  locked  up  with  hardened  crUnl- 
nals— m  Jailhouses  instead  of  schoolhouses 

one  out  of  every  six  boys  in  our  land  wiU 
go  to  Juvenile  court  before  his  18th  birthday 

The  rate  of  repeated  crime  is  iiehest 
among  criminals  who  began  as  Juvemie  de- 
linquents. 

These  are  confessions  of  failure.  The  day 
a  boy  appears  before  the  bar  of  Justice  to  an- 
swer for  a  crime,  he  has  failed.  But  on  that 
same  day,  we  have  failed,  too— as  a  society— 
because  we  did  not  prevent  that  confronta- 
bion. 

„.f  ^^1^.  **"*  Congress  now  is  a  major  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  PrevenUon  Act.  For  the 
nrst  ttme,  it  will  enable  communities  to 
plan  their  own  assaults  on  deltaquency— to 
prevent  careere^h  crime,  not  Just  to  pun- 
ish them. 

Before  the  Congress  now  Is  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Crime  Control  Act^-a  proposal  to 
strengthen  the  police  forces,  the  correctional 
systems  and  the  courts  of  this  country  Tht> 
House  Judiciary  Committee  this  mormne  re- 
?^r*^  ,^1  ®^^  ^^^^  ^^  Crime  Control 

^?m°e  ^2i  "?'"  ^  "  "^^"^  "^^P  forward  m 
Crime  Control  and  Safer  Streets  for  every 
citizen.  »-'^«j' 

America  needs  that  legislation  now.  I  urge 

^n^^^.^^  ^^"^  ^  promptly  compleL 
action  on  that  measure. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  is  imbedded  in 
the  conditions  of  society  itself,  it  tavolves 
the  question  of  how  people  Uve,  and  what 

Natfo^  *^*^  ^'*  ^  ""*  "^«  "^  ^^eir 

all-rn^^'^^pfv^r"''~^''°"^'  °°^ 
wlSt^^.'"   ^  '"^^   ""'^'^   '"   -  --'<! 

^fV't^^t^  "'■^^"*  picture  of  delinquency  is 

SIh  i^'''  '^^PP^d  ^  that  world,  who  cannot 
And  his  way  out.  v-o.*iixuv 

He  is  surrounded  by  America's  abundance— 
but  he  feels  faUure  in  his  own  heart 

Before  he  is  a  man,  he  faces  his  future  over 
the  point  of  a  kmfe  or  the  end  of  a  gun 

we  can  never  conquer  deUnquency  untu 
we  can  break  that  cycle  of  failure 

That  is  why  the  problem  is  more  than  im- 
proved court*  and  correctional  systems  and 

S^i^are^™       '^'^'^''™'^*^       *^°-^b 

Our  task  is  to  build  a  ladder  for  the  youne 

Americans  bom  Into  that  dark  and  h4>elej 

r„nf  '7tl*'°ys  and  girls  in  this  nation,  the 
rungs  of  that  ladder  are  normal  condition! 

^edlcal    care    to    provide    health    for    the 

A  H^l"'''l^u**'*'°°^^  "^^^  competent  teachers. 
A  decent  home  to  live  in 
The  opportunity  to  train  for  a  good  lob 
at  a  good  wage.  ^        J^° 

tnT^lT^"^  '"°'"^"  ''''''  "*  '^°^  "^'^^ 
.r.^'^^Tt  ""  »»^aring  again  old  voices  of  fear 
and  distrust,  which  have  alwavs  Wocked 
progress.  "       ""^"-cu 

They  object  now  to  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gr^.  They  object  to  the  War  on  Poveny 
They  object  to  the  Teachers  Corps 
.^r^f  ''"'f^  °f  tJie  peopl^willing  to  plan 
m,f.t  vT,'  '.  ^""^  '"*"'«  °^  this  Natlon- 
"f^bjJ^tir''^  "^^-^  "^^*  *''^  °"^  <=^-"- 

rl  'In^  r°"  .^"  ^°  ^''^  ^  y°"'-  communi- 
ties and  inspire  yotu-  neighbors  with  a  new 


understanding.    Help    them    to   see   that   we 
can   Stop    careers  in   crime   before   they   be- 
gin—and convert  them  into  careers  of  prom- 
ise and  productivity. 
Thank  you  for  coming  here  today 


Barrel  of  Snet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PubUc  attitude  toward  taxes  might  at 
^^  ^^^.^  require  us  to  paraphrase 
Mark  Twain,  "Everybody  talks  about 
taxes,  but  nobody  does  anything  about 
them.  Suburban  Life,  an  independent 
Chain  of  newspapers  serving  souUiwest 
suburban  Chicago,  attempts  to  do  some- 

dse  editorial  in  Its  Thursday,  June  22, 
edition.  The  Impact  of  Federal  involve- 
ment and  cost  are  dramatlcaUy  empha- 
sized In  the  editorial,  which  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Barsel  of  Stnr 

»f^h'*^!?*  "^^^^  ^  *  ^'^^'^  ^y  lawmakers 
at  the  federal  and  state  levels  to  introduce 
proposals  to  share  the  federal  income  with 
the  taxpayers. 

.T^^P^°P<>^^  range  from  provldmg  for  a 
federal  tax  credit  to  persons  who  pay  state 
Income  taxes  to  retumtag  to  municipalities 
federal  money  on  a  per  capita  basis 
in:^„Jii™^*vl^**^™'  legislators  have  sent 
if^T^".,^  ""^^  constituents  asking  a  ques- 
tion similar  to  this:  e>     ^  ^ 

■■Do  you  favor  a  tax  sharing  plan  which 
would  return  a  certain  perceSlg?  of  f^e^ 

It^h^^r^  "^  ^^  ^"^  ^'^^  ^°  -^''"g^ 

"Yes  "  was  the  overwhelming  answer, 
n,,!".^  «>°^  OMigressmen  asked  a  companion 
qu^tion.  "Would  you  favor  such  a  pr^am 
IM^made  necessary  an  tocrease  in  federal 

An  even  larger  majority  said  "No  " 
In  other  words,  yes.  give  us  the  monev.  but 
no,  we  dont  want  to  pay  for  it 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  more  and 
more  states  are  finding  themselves  in  finan- 
cial trouble  and  are  looking  for  an  easy  way 


But  there  is  no  easy  way  out.  All  it 
^k^nl**  ^  !f  ^^*  "^^  ^**«  '°""J  then  be 
^^nt  ^,  K  ^'^'^  ^'^"^  *^«  ^^^^^ral  govern- 
S^ig  no^^'""  ~"  "^^^^  ^^^'^  '"^^  ^« 

t.,r"l';^*T'°"'  ^^^  suburban  areas  would  be 
the  big  loeers.  The  taxpaying  ability  is 
greater  in  the  suburbs  than  in  most  sections 
Of  the  big  Cities.  But  the  suburban  Leavers 
would  receive  Uttle  benefit  from  the  addj^ 
expenditures  because  most  of  the  do  re  mi 
would   be  sent   to   the  central   areas  of   the 

W^e  th!".l^''*i'  '^*  '^*^^'  °^  'control. 
While  the  federal  government  constantly 
proclaims  that  it.  dole  is  to  be  used  at  local 
discretion  the  opposite  is  true. 

Look  to  the  number  of  road  projects  that 
are   held   up   because  federal   .S»nd?rds   a^ 
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not  met,  even  though  local  requirements 
may  be  as  stringent.  U  not  more  so. 

Look  to  the  schools  which  accept  federal 
money  and  you  will  find  federal  controls. 
The  Head  Start  program  is  a  good  example 
of  what  the  schools  are  being  required  to  do. 

If  the  lawmakers  ■  are  really  interested  in 
giving  the  taxpayer  a  break  they  should 
start  talking  seriously  about  reducing  the 
cost  of  government  at  the  local,  county,  state 
and  federal  levels. 

Budgets  at  all  levels  of  government  are 
sk3rrocketlng.  Por  Instance,  the  Dllnols 
budget  for  the  nert  blennlum  Is  a  record  $6 
billion.  $1.5  billion  over  the  last.  It  will  cost 
the  state  of  nunols  $2,000  per  family. 

All  levels  of  government  should  put  their 
houses  In  order.  Let  them  cut  out  the  frills, 
knock  off  the  unnecessary  patronage  Jobs, 
maintain  more  efficient  and  economical 
housekeeping  and  administrative  operations, 
eliminate  the  tax  eating,  nonproductive 
bureaus  and  Insist  on  a  full  day's  work  for 
a  full  day's  i>ay  from  the  employees. 

The  lawmakers  know  where  the  fat  Is;  let 
'em  trim  it. 


Let's  Be  Correct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OP   PZNNSTLV&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever foreigners  are  exposed  to  Americans, 
they  become  convinced  that  Americans 
axe  a  very  friendly  people.  Perhaps  the 
Impression  of  this  fact  on  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  can  be  considered  the  big- 
gest gain  we  derived  from  the  Premier's 
visit  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Kosygin 
can  return  to  Russia  reflecting  on  the 
very  fine  treatment  he  received  in  the 
United  States,  remembering  that  Amer- 
icans are  both  friendly  and  rational. 

While  It  Is  well  that  we  show  our  true 
friendly  nature  when  we  are  entertain- 
ing guests — as  we  did  when  Premier 
Kosygin  visited  us — it  would  be  well,  in 
dealing  with  international  affairs,  If  we 
were  to  be  more  firm  than  friendly. 

Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones  has  an  Interest- 
ing article  In  this  respect  in  the  June  24 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  a  piece  which 
I  am  Inserting  into  the  Record  for  the 
convenience  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

It's  Time  To  Be  Stutxt  Correct 
(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  time  may  have  arrived  when  the 
American  people  should  quit  trying  to  be  so 
puppy-dog  friendly  to  the  world  and  as- 
sume a  more  dignified  posture  of  "correct- 
ness." 

Americans  are,  i>erhape,  the  friendliest 
people  on  earth.  Part  of  it  comes  from  our 
bigness  and  Isolation.  At  home  we  see  few 
foreigners.  An  alien  accent  Intrigues  us.  In 
any  erudite  cocktail  party  the  crowd  Is  gen- 
erally thickest  around  the  foreign  visitor. 

We  have,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  from 
a  missionary  guilt  complex.  It's  sui  interest- 
ing combination  of  smugness  and  concern. 
We  are  proud  of  the  "American  way."  We  feel 
sure  that  our  outlooks  and  techniques  are 
superior  to  those  of  meet  other  countries. 
We  would  like  to  share  our  wisdom.  Hence, 
the  missionary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
easily  guUt-rldden  because  of  our  relative 
opulence.  So  we  give,  often  lavishly. 


Our  British  cousins  In  their  great  days 
were  somewhat  like  us,  but  not  much.  They 
were  eloquently  and  sconetUnes  arrogantly 
proud  of  the  empire.  They  wept  a  little  for 
the  heathen.  They  had  their  heroic  mission- 
aries and  teachers  who  went  forth  Into  the 
pKX>ls  of  Ignorance  and  fever  to  discourage 
Infanticide,  stop  cannibalism  and  outlaw 
suttee.  But  h&rd  on  their  heels  came  the  flag 
and  the  traders. 

As  the  Basuto  chief  bitterly  told  one  of 
my  old  anthropology  professors,  "When  the 
white  man  came  here  he  had  the  Bible  and 
we  had  the  land.  Now  we've  got  the  Bible 
and  he's  got  the  land." 

Among  the  more  recent  colonial  powers 
you  might  classify,  in  descending  order  of 
humanity,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  The 
Russians  were  never  well  enough  orga- 
nized in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  to  seize 
distant  lancte  from  primitive  peoples.  But 
In  their  conquest  and  treatment  of  the 
E^uropean  satellites  they  would  go  to  the 
bottom  of  tbe  list. 

Only  the  Americans  were  haunted  by  their 
strength  and  nervous  about  their  prosperity. 
Only  the  Americans  set  forth  wistfully  to 
make  the  world  love  them. 

Funny  thing.  The  Israelis  bombed  a  VJf. 
force  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  nine  Indian  and 
two  Brazilian  soldiers  were  kUled.  The  diplo- 
mats in  the  U.N.  Security  CouncU  all  tried 
to  top  each  other  in  expressions  of  regret  and 
and  grief  But  54.000  Americans  died  in  what 
was  billed  as  an  official  U.N.  action  In  Ko- 
rea. H'  .V  much  weepUig  did  the  United  Na- 
tions do  for  our  boys? 

There  is  the  human  inclination  to  make 
the  friend  of  your  enemy  yoxir  enemy.  All  our 
largesse  to  India  was  forgotten  the  moment 
we  gave  arms  to  Pakistan.  And  the  Pakis- 
tanis damned  us  for  our  aid  to  India. 

For  many  years  Americans  tried  to  make 
themselves  loved  in  the  Near  East.  The  Amer- 
ican University  Ln  Beirut  has  educated  gen- 
erations of  Arab  leaders.  We  were  lavish  with 
Fulbrlght  scholarships.  W©  poured  tremen- 
dous aid  funds  into  Arab  nations.  Including 
those  whose  oil-rich  sheiks  bought  Cadillacs 
by  the  shipload  and  rented  whole  hotels  in 
Switzerland. 

But  because  America  has  promoted  Israel 
we  were  hated.  And  when  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser, In  the  bleak  early  hours  of  June  6,  tried 
to  alibi  the  collapse  of  his  air  force  by  claim- 
ing that  American  and  British  planes  had 
shot  it  down,  the  whole  Near  Eiist  bought  it 
immediately.  Mobs  converged  on  the  Ameri- 
can embassies  The  American  libraries  went 
up  in  flames. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  relax.  Maybe  we  should 
quit  trying  to  be  loved.  Maybe  we  should 
assume  that  we  will  be  spit  on.  America  is 
a  complacent  dragon,  a  fine  beast  on  which 
to  beat  with  wooden  swords  and  have  one's 
picture  taken  standing  on  its  back.  Hatred 
of  it  is  a  huge  convenience  for  a  government 
entangled  In  Its  on  stupidity. 

So  be  It.  If  we  exp>ect  to  be  hated  we  will 
be  freer  to  do  inteUlgent  things.  We  won't 
have  to  keep  shoring  up  corrupt  regimes  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  become  reliable 
friends.  We  can  spend  our  foreign  aid  more 
wisely.  Wf  can  seal  off  some  famous  rat 
holes 

We  cTn  say.  "Look,  your  excellency.  Tour 
mob  burnt  our  free  library,  which  happens 
to  be  the  biggest  and  best  In  your  country. 
If  you  want  it  back,  jail  the  leaders  and 
build  us  a  building.  We'll  just  replace  the 
books" 

Or.  "See  here,  your  highness.  We  figure 
you'll  gut  us  the  first  time  It's  convenient, 
but  In  the  meantime  we'd  like  to  help  your 
people.  If  you've  got  a  sound  plan  and  a  way 
to  keep  your  gang  from  cracking  the  safe 
we  may  bankroll  it." 

This  kind  of  t:Uk  will  make  more  sense  to 
more  people  than  our  past  habit  of  turning 
the  other  eheek  with  a  sickly  grin.  Every- 


body's pal— helll  It  Just  didnt  work.  Let's 
be  stiffly  correct  for  a  change,  and  maybe 
they'll  conclude  we're  not  so  crazy  after  all. 


Sharing  Federal  Income  Taxes  With  the 
50  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
of  this  year  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  drafted  a  joint  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  system  of 
sharing  Federal  income  taxes  with  the 
50  States.  The  funds  for  this  venture 
would  be  provided  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Federal  grants-in-aid  pro- 
gram. Presently,  the  grants-in-aid  pro- 
gram In  Illinois  appears  to  be  hopelessly 
stymied  within  the  clutches  of  a  bureau- 
cratic bearhug.  In  short.  It  seems  it  Is 
Incapable  of  rolling  out  anything  but  the 
redtape  for  the  would-be  recipients  of 
Federal  funds.  State  Senators  Arrington, 
Peterson,  Coulson,  and  Merrltt  have  pre- 
sented a  tightly  reasoned  argument,  and 
I  heartily  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
give  it  every  consideration  as  a  possible 
solution  to  this  problem : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  63 

(Offered  by  Senators  Arrington,  Peterson 
Coulson  and  Merritt) 

Whereas,  To  provide  the  kinds  of  servlcea 
the  people  need  and  the  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need,  the  States  must  be  made  into 
a  viable  force  for  constructive  change  and 
progress;  and 

Whereas,  Rapidly  Increasing  costs  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs, 
coupled  with  dynamic  expansion  of  popu- 
lation have  placed  financial  burdens  upon 
the  States  and  local  governments  beyond 
the  capaclcty  of  their  traditional  tax  re- 
sources to  bear:  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  government  dilutes 
potential  sources  of  State  revenue  by  ex- 
tracting billions  of  dollars  from  the  several 
States  through  the  process  of  Imposing  bur- 
densome and  Inhibiting  Federal  taxes  upon 
the  Individual  taxpayer;  and 

•Whereas,  the  Individual  States,  which  are 
directly  responsive  to  the  people,  are  in  a 
more  effective  position  to  provide  solutions 
for  their  own  particular  problems  If  the 
Federal  government  were  to  share  these  tax 
resources  with  the  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  grant-in-aid  system 
has  not  alleviated  the  tenuous  financial 
condition  of  the  States,  but  rather  it  has 
devolved  into  an  unfortunate  program  of 
confusion,  duplication  and  overlap.  The  re- 
sultant Impenetrable  administrative  en- 
tanglement has  in  many  cases  caused  the 
administrative  costs  to  absorb  more  than 
half  of  the  available  funds;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  government  Is  too 
far  removed  from  the  Individual  problems 
of  the  States  to  manage  state  programs 
efficiently;  and 

Whereas.  The  severe  financial  condition  erf 
the  States  could  be  rectified  by  Implement- 
ing a  system  of  partnership,  whereby  the 
Federal  government  would  share  Its  rev- 
enue resources  by  returning  to  the  States 
each  year  a  portion  of  the  Federal  income 
taxes  collected  therein  with  a  simultaneous 
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phasing    out    of   restricted    Federal    grants; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  lUl- 
nolB,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein.  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide, 
without  restrictions,  a  system  for  the  shar- 
ing of  Federal  Income  taxes  with  the  sev- 
eral States  out  of  funds  provided  both  by 
cutbacks  and  elimination  of  existing  and 
projected  expansions  of  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  and  from  the  Increased  rev- 
enue provided  by  our  burgeoning  national 
economy,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  capacity  of 
our  State  and  local  governments  to  provide 
a  more  meaningful  response  to  the  needs  of 
the  people;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  every 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  each  of  the  other  forty-nine  states 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  May  3,  1967. 
Samttel  H.  Shapiro. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  E.  Peenakdes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, June  16,  1967. 
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Hnally.  there's  some  feeling  tliat  the  cotn- 
mlsslon  may  have  staged  an  end-run  around 
Congress,  which  had  the  option  at  laying 
down  conditions  for  broadcast  advertising  'or 
cigarettes  and  didn't  exercise  It. 

All  these  points  have  to  be  weighed  before 
the  broadcasters  deUver  their  comments  but 
they  will  deliver  them  and  probably  at  a  high 
level. 
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Speaker  of  Botise  of  Itepreaentatives. 
Frederic  B.  Sbjckx, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


FCC  "FaimeM'*  Rule  on  Cigarettes  Seems 
Ominons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cautoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
roc  "Fairness"  RtiLx  on  Cigahittes  Sbsms 
Ominous 
raere's  no  particular  panic  among  broad- 
««en   over    the    Federal    Communications 
OooamlBslon's  recent  statement  on  cigarette 
Mortising,  but  there  is  plenty  of  long-term 
wncem.  It  Isn't  the  statement  Itself  that  has 
w«m  worried.  It's  the  questions  posed  by  the 
orteMlon  of  the  so-called  "fairness  doctrine  " 
uno  the  area  of  advertising. 

TV  already  carries  specials  on  smoking  and 
mwagw  from  such  groups  as  the  American 
i^icer  Society.  The  immediate  requirement 
Pfwumably,  can  be  met  by  expanding  these! 
"P  to  now,  however,  the  "fairness  doctrine" 
au  functioned  purely  in  the  field  of  radio 
»M  TV  editorializing.  In  effect,  the  FCC  now 
OM  tagged  commercials  as  controversial 
nwadcasts  within  the  meaning  of  the  "doc- 
™e.     and  this  raises  some   very  Involved 

A^imary  question,  of  course.  Is  the  pos- 
matty  that  this  ruling  may  be  further  ex- 
TOded  to  other  advertising  -beer  commer- 
Q«^.  for  examplfr-which  some  viewer  may 
p^der  controversial.  For  the  present,  at 
Z^'*!  ^^^'''  intention  apparently  is  to 
^t  toe  ruling  to  cigarettes  on  the  grounds 
^they  have  been  rated  a  possible  health 
"wa-  But  the  precedent  has  been  set. 

o^lt-  ,^^**  "  adequate  airing  of  the 
^  side?  UnUke  the  "equal  time"  provi- 
so, the  fairness  doctrine"  does  not  require 
»«taute-for-mlnute  rebuttal— it  lets  the 
^wo  decide  what's  "fair."  When  It  comes 
"ownmerclals,  this  may  be  difficult  to  assess 


Tbargood  Marshall — Cheating  Pays 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtriSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
platitudes  and  praise  that  can  be  dug  up 
to  Justify  Thurgood  MarshaU's  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the 
truth  remains  that  he  is  dlshonest^nd 
his  deeds  against  the  American  people 
have  never  been  repudiated  or  corrected 
There  are,  I  am  certain,  many  Negro 
lawyers — and  every  American  Negro  all 
who  can  trace  their  lineage  back,  are  of 
slave  ancestry.  There  are  many  who 
worked  their  way  through  college  and 
law  school  as  have  many  whites. 

But  there  are  also  Negro  lawyers  who 
are  morally  and  professionally  honest 
and  dedicated  to  the  American  consUtu- 
llonal  Government  under  which  the 
United  States  will  survive,  or  without 
which  our  country  will  perish.  Marshall's 
appointment  must,  then,  have  been  for 
some  other  consideration  than  that  he 
was  a  deserving  Negro. 

The  record  of  Thurgood  MarshaU  as 
a  scamp,  a  cheat,  and  user  of  false  evi- 
dence In  the  Brown  case  was  restated  in 
the  June  26, 1967,  U.S.  News  &  'World  Re- 
port at  page  13.  What  a  minute  shade  of 
difference  between  Marshall's  demeanor 
In  the  Brown  case  from  the  crime  of 
bribing  judges,  or  the  use  of  a  bought 
witness  with  perjured  testimony  at  a 
trial.  Is  not  the  witnesses*  oath  to  "tdl 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth"? 

He  bought  his  verdict  and  now  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  reward  a 
dishonest  man  by  giving  him  a  lifetime 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Cheating  dare  not  prosper — for  tf  it 
prosper  none  dare  call  it  cheating.  His 
record  and  past  deeds  offer  more  basis 
for  removal  from  office  than  for  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  UJS.  News 
<<  World  Report  article  following  my  com- 
ments: 

An  Inside  Stobt  of  thk  Marshall  Role  in 
THE  School-Desegregation  Decision 

Insight  into  the  attitude  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall toward  the  Constitution  and  the  law  Is 
revealed  In  a  speech  that  was  made  on  Dec. 
28,  1961,  by  a  history  professor.   • 

This  speech  is  getting  attention  of  Sen- 
ators. It  vms  made  by  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Wayne  State  University, 
Detroit,  before  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation m  Washington,  D.C. 

In  July,  1953,  Thurgood  Marshall,  as  coun- 
sel for  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  had  asked  Mr. 
Kelly — among  others — to  prepare  a  research 
paper  on  the  Intent  of  framers  ot  the  Four- 


teenUi  Amendment  with  respect  to  constitu- 
tionality of  segregated  schools. 

*Cm  A  "PLAirSIBLE  "  CASE 

The  paper,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly,  was  to 
be  used  by  NAACP  lawyers  preparing  a  brief 
for  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Aim 
of  the  brief,  said  Mr.  Kelly,  was  to  provide  a 
plausible"  historical  case  for  ruling  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  Intended  by  its 
framers  to  forbid  racial  segregaUon 
,  ^..^f^^^  Joined  the  research  group,  which 
Included  125  historians,  political  scientists 
constitutional  lawyers  and  educators  Their 
conference  was  held  in  September  of  1953 

■•'Ten  days  later,  early  in  October,"  Mr 
Kelly  told  the  Historical  Association  "I  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  phone  call  from  Thur- 
good Marshall.  ...  My  help,  he  said  with 
careful  flattery,  was  needed  very  badly  on  the 
brief.  My  vanity  thus  touched  to  the  quick 
I  came."  w^'v... 

This  time  there  was  a  group  of  12  The 
result  of  their  work  was  a  paper  based,  Mr. 
Kelly  said,  "on  the  theory  that  it  would  not 
M.,.^  ^  ^^  involved  in  spedflc  historical 
detail  with  respect  to  framer  Intent,  and  that 
the  association's  case  might  best  be  cast  m 
very  generalized  terms  wlUi  a  deliberate 
avoidance  of  the  particular." 

Mr.  Kelly  continued  In  his  address- 
"Tliis  tactic.  Marshall  now  Informed  us 
might  get  past  two  or  three  of  the  Justices' 
but  It  would  dam  weU  never  get  past  I  Jus- 
tices] Frankfurter  or  Douglas.  'I  gotta  argue 
these  cases,'  Thurgood  said,  'and  U  I  try  Uiis 
ap^oach,  those  fellows  wlU  shoot  me  down 
In  names.' 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  that  for  the  next 
few  days  1  ceased  to  function  as  a  historian 
and,  Uutead.  took  up  the  practice  of  law  with- 
out a  license.  The  problem  we  faced  was  not 
the  historian's  discovery  of  the  truth  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  the 
problem  instead  was  the  formulation  of  an 
adequate  gloss  on  the  fateful  events  of  1866 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Cotirt  that  we  had 
something  of  a  historical  case. 

"It  Is  not  that  we  were  engaged  In  for- 
muJating  lies;  there  was  nothing  as  crude 
and  naive  as  that.  But  we  were  using  facts  - 
emphaslElng  facts,  being  down  on  facts" 
sliding  off  facts.  quleUy  ignoring  facts,  and." 
above  ^I,  interpreting  facts  in  a  way  to  do 
what  MarshaU  said  w«  had  to  Oo-'get  by 
those  boys  down  there.' 

"There  was  one  opUnUstic  element  in  all 
this  as  Marshall  pointed  out:  It  was  obrtous 

1^«L^',  ^""^^  ^"^  ^"^^""^  ^o''  a  plausible 
historical  answer  ... 

•in  offieTwoids,  Marshall  said,  we  didn't 
need  to  win  a  hUtwical  argument  hands 
down— all  we  needed  was  a  face-saving  draw 
A  nothing-to-nothing  score.'  MarahaU  put  it 
means  we  win  the  ball  game.'  I  believe,  by 
the  way.  that  this  was  a  coij-ect  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Court's  mood 

"gradually,    In    the    next    three    days     we 
hammered  out  a  strategy.  ... 

"The  Fourteenth  Amendment,  we  told  our- 
selves, had  been  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
vast  sweep  of  purpose  far  beyond  the  Civil 
Rights   Act.   Here   we   came   down   hard   on 
[Senator  Jacob  Merritt)  Howard's  announce- 
ment that  the  purpose  of  the  Amendment 
had  been  to  abolish  all  class  and  caste  in  the 
United  States.  And  we  pounced  on  a  phrase 
Jay  Graham  [a  constitutional  historian  1  had 
dug  up:   Bingham  (RepresenUtive  John  A. 
Bingham),  in  defending  the  Amendment  In 
the   House,   had   Indeed   said   Congress   now 
was  writing  a  constitutional  provision    not 
drafting   a   statute;    that  statutes    are 'writ 
sharp  and  narrow  and  specific  but  constitu- 
tions are  writ  broad  for  ages  yet  unborn.  .  .  , 
This   is   the   argument.    eaeenUally.   that 
you  will  find  Incorporated  In  the  historical 
portions  of  the  NAACP  brirt  as  It  went  to 
the  Court.  This  Is  the   argument  MarshaU 
used  In  oral  argument  In  an«wer  to  questions 
from  the  Justices 
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"I  am  convinced  now  that  tlila  Interpireta- 
tlon,  which  we  hammered  o«t  wltti  anything 
but  historical  truth  aa  cur  obJectlTW,  none- 
tbeleee  contains  an  essential  m«asure  of  his- 
torical truth. 

"History  te  art  aa  wen  aa  fact;  «v«ry(xi« 
In  this  room  knows  that  the  facta  do  no* 
automatically  arrange  Uieoiselvee  without 
the  hlotorlan's  creative  leap,  which  oocun  In 
our  craft  as  w«Il  as  In  the  exact  adences.  .  .  . 

"In  May  cam«  the  now-hlstoric  decision 
In  Brown  r.  Board,  in  which  M^.  Jufstlce 
Warrsn,  apeeklng  for  a  unanimous  Ckjurt, 
threw  out  Fleasy  and  announced  that  hence- 
fOTtii  State  atfttutea  supporting  school  seg- 
regation were  declared  to  be  unootislitutlonal 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  .  .  ." 

DISAGREEMXNT  ON  INTENT 

"Warren's  opinion  noted  briefly,"  Mr.  Kelly 
continued,  "that  there  was  a  general  dis- 
agreement among  opp>OBlng  ooTxnael  and  his- 
torians about  what  the  Amendment  aa  of 
1866  bad  been  Intended  to  mean,  aiid  there- 
upon proceeded  to  Junk  the  historical  ap- 
proach entirely  and  instead  to  settle  the 
question  of  segregation  on  straight-out  so- 
ciological grounds:  Racial  segregation  In  the 
schools.  In  the  context  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, bred  social  Inferiority  for  the  Negro  and 
musit,  therefore,  be  outlawed.  .  .  . 

•"This  does  .not  mean  the  historical  argu- 
ment was  without  meaning  In  the  Oourfs 
opinion.  It  seems  probable,  at  least,  that  had 
historical  Inquiry  resulted  In  a  general  In- 
ability on  the  part  of  the  NAACP  to  make  a 
plausible  case— shown.  In  short,  that  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  clearly  and  obvi- 
ously had  not  been  Intended  to  touch  seg- 
regation— the  Court's  embarrassment  would 
have  been  great  enough  to  cause  It  to  put 
over  the  critical  decision  to  discard  segrega- 
tion under  the  Amendment,  at  least  for  a 
time. 

"But  the  historians  had  produced  at  least 
the  'draw*  that  Marshall  and  his  colleaguea 
had  aaked  for.  It  was  all  they  needed  In  or- 
der to  win. 

"So  w«  historians  can  assure  ourselves,  I 
think,  that  we  had  something  to  do  with  the 
victory.  Thurgood  Marshall,  at  all  odds, 
presently  wrote  tome  of  us  letters  of  thunltw, 
assuring  us  that  enlisting  the  history  profes- 
sion on  his  side  had  been  the  NAACP's 
smartest    move   In    the   whole   complicated 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  piarNSTi.vANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
talks  Just  ended  between  Present 
Jc^mson  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
apparently  produced  little  by  way  of  sub- 
stantive agreement  between  than,  but 
they  demonstrated  that  there  are  links 
betwem  the  problems  in  Vletziam.  the 
turmoil  In  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
continuing  Issue  of  arms  oontroL 

In  a  column  In  the  New  Y<xic  Hmes 
of  Sunday.  June  25,  Mr.  James  Reston 
stated  that— 

Secretary  of  State  Busk  has  been  saying 
lately  that  there  was  "no  organic  link"  be- 
tween the  prot>Iexna  tn  Vietnam  and  the 
problems  In  the  Middle  Bast  and  the  prob- 
lems of  arms  ahlpmenta  and  oooirKA. 

But  organic  or  no,  the  problems  are  ob- 
viously linked  poUtlcally  and  psychcdogleaUy. 
Bach  Ik  poisoning  the  entire  body  of  world 
politics. 


Because  of  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  these  problems,  Mr.  Reston  explained: 

The  question  now  Is  not  whether  Johnson 
and  Koeygla  have  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  detaite  of  these  questions — obviously 
they  have  not — but  whether  they  can  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem,  which  Is  the 
dominion  and  fear  on  both  sides,  and 
whether  they  can  keep  the  dialogue  going 
at  the  highest  levels  of  decision. 

Mr.  Reston  states  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Glassboro  meetings,  "there  Is  a 
chance — probably  no  more  than  that — 
to  continue  and  expand  the  talks." 

Because  of  the  potential  for  peace  In 
even  the  chance  for  continued  and  ex- 
panded talks,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Mr.  Reston's  column  with  care. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  June  25,  1967] 
Vntted  Nations:    A  Slight  Glkam  or  Hop« 
(By  James  Beston) 

UNrrBB  NATioifs,  N.Y.,  June  24. — The  Im- 
portance of  the  Johnson-Eoeygln  talks  Is 
that  they  have  linked  the  major  problems 
of  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East  and  arms  oon- 
tr(H,  and  cjianged  both  the  level  and  the 
scope  of  the  East- West  discussions. 

As  long  as  each  of  these  questions  was  dis- 
cussed separately,  and  aa  long  as  they  re- 
mained In  the  propaganda  pit  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  outlook  was  bleak.  Both  sides 
were  locked  Into  hopelessly  contradictory 
poeltlons  on  Vietnam  and  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  both  had  taken  commitments  to  their 
embattled  clients;  and  the  public  recrimina- 
tions over  television  merely  envenomed  Uie 
debate. 

SAFETT   IN  NXTMBEKST 

Now,  however,  there  Is  a  chance — probably 
no  more  than  that — to  continue  and  exiiand 
the  talks.  Usually,  It  Is  better  to  deal  diplo- 
matically with  one  practical  problem  at  a 
time,  but  occasionally  It  is  easier  to  reach 
agreement  on  very  large  objectives,  and  this 
may  be  sucb  a  time. 

For  example,  the  two  sides  have  reached  an 
impasse  on  the  single  Issue  of  stopping  the 
bombing  c<  North  Vietnam  and  going  to 
negotiations  to  end  that  war.  The  poUtlcal 
lines  have  beefi  drawn  tight  on  this  narrow 
but  important  Issue  within  Uie  United  States. 
But  tf  President  Johnson  and  Chairman 
Kosygln  were  to  formalljEe  the  search  for  a 
general  settlement  of  world  Issues,  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  end  the  bombing  during 
such  an  inquiry. 

Already,  the  preliminary  conversations  be- 
tween the  two  leaders  have  Influenced  at 
least  one  policy  decision  In  Washington  on 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamars  was  jtist  about  to  start  for  SeJgon 
when  Chairman  Kosygln  arrived  In  this 
country.  His  purpose  was  fairly  clear.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  committed  himself  to  give 
General  Westmoreland  whatever  troops  he 
requested.  The  general  is  understood  to  have 
Tequeeted  another  100,000  men  and  Mr. 
McNamara  was  going  to  Vietnam  to  make  a 
reconmlendatlon  to  the  President  on  this 
Issue. 

When  Premier  Kosygln  arrived  here  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  McNamara  trip  was 
postponed.  The  Secretary  found  himself, 
much  to  his  surprise,  not  in  Saigon  but  at 
the  stimmlt  talks  at  Olaasboro  State  College 
In  New  Jersey.  Obviously  It  would  be  awk- 
ward to  send  another  100,000  American 
troops  to  Vietnam  If  serious  conversations 
for  a  wider  East-West  accommodation  were 
In  process. 

Moscow's  PaOBLKMS 

The  Soviet  Government  is  In  a  comparable 
posiUon  In  the  Middle  East.  While  Mr. 
Kosygln  was  talking  to  President  Johnson, 
President  Podgorny  of  the  U.S.SJI  was  In 
Cairo  talking  to  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  about  replacing  the 


two  or  three  blUlons  of  doUara  wortti  of  anni 
lost  in  the  Israeli  war. 

In  an  atmosphere  oi  mounting  tensl<Hi, 
with  Moscow  and  Washln^rtoD  divided  and 
Peking  trying  to  replace  Soviet  Influence  in 
the  Mlddel  East,  the  mlUtary  escalation  wai 
Ukriy  to  continue  In  both  places.  It  still 
may  go  forward  anyway,  but  the  Jobnson- 
Kosygin  talks  have  at  least  given  both  sides 
a  little  time  to  discuss  whether  It  Is  In  any- 
body's interest  to  continue  along  this  same 
costly  military  Journey. 

Similarly,  Moscow  and  Washingtcm  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  spectacular  new  phase  of  the 
arms  race.  The  President  and  particularly 
Secretary  McNamara  hav«  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  get  into  the  development  of  an 
antl-ballstlc  mlssUe  system,  which  would 
cost  about  $60  Mlllon  In  the  next  seven 
yeafs,  but  the  nK>re  the  tensian  mounts  and 
spreads  from  Vietnam  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  more  likely  It  Is  that  this  upward  spiral 
ot  rearmament  wUl  continue. 

The  question  now  Is  not  whether  Johnson 
and  Kosygln  have  been  able  to  de«Ll  with  the 
details  of  these  questions — obviously  they 
have  not — but  whether  they  can  get  at  tbi 
heart  of  the  problem,  which  la  the  d<xnlnlon 
<a  tees  on  both  sides,  and  whether  they  can 
keep  the  dialogue  going  at  the  highest  level* 
ot  decision. 

These  talks  cannot  safely  b«  left  to  John- 
son and  Kosygln  and  their  foreign  secre- 
taries. Bhirope,  the  tflddle  Eaact.  Southeast 
Asia  and  China  have  all  been  apprehenslTt 
that  the  two  most  powerful  nations,  the 
United  States  and  the  USJ311.,  would  mak» 
a  deal  to  follow  parallel  poUdee  that  might 
not  be  In  the  interest  oi  other  nations  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Accrodingly,  the  need  to  enlarge  the  scopa 
of  the  talks  to  include  President  de  OauUe  of 
France  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of  Brit- 
ain is  fairly  obvious.  De  Oa\ille  proposed  such 
a  Big  Four  meeting  at  the  hel^t  c€  tb» 
Middle  Eastern  crisis,  but  It  was  turned 
down  by  Moscow,  and  It  Is  still  not  clear  that 
Kosygln  is  ready  yet  for  such  ambitious  ne- 
gotiations. 

THX  CONNSCnOH 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  has  been  saying 
lately  that  there  was  "no  organle  link"  be- 
tween the  problems  tn  Vietnam  and  tb* 
problems  In  ttis  Middle  East  and  the  prob- 
lems of  arms  shipments  and  oontroL 

But  organlo  or  no,  tha  problems  are  ot^ 
vlously  linked  politically  and  poychologlcally. 
Bach  is  polsordng  the  entire  body  ct  wocM 
politics.  Each  problem  Is  froeen  by  ItBell, 
but  for  a  general  accommodation  and  easiiig 
of  world  tensions,  conceesions  might  be  made 
that  are  Impioesible  In  the  narrow  context 
of  Vietnam  itself. 

No  doubt  this  Is  reaching  wen  beyond  the 
present  phase  of  the  Johnson-Koeygln  talb. 
If  left  where  they  are,  the  summit  meeting 
at  Glassboro  Stats  CoUege  could  go  dan 
in  history  as  little  mors  than  tui  amnring 
Insult  to  Princeton,  but  if  continued  snil 
expanded,  they  could  provide  more  freedom 
of   diplomatic  maneuver  than  exists  today. 


Commencement  Address  bjr  the  Honorabk 
Gladys  M.  Dorman,  at  the  Stcoti 
G>mmenccment  Exercises,  Kinfi* 
borongh  Commnnity  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVB8 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jun* 
12,  1967, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attendW 


the  second  commencement  exercises  of 
Kingsborough  Community  College 

Of  special  note  was  the  commencement 
address  given  by  the  Honorable  Gladys 
M.  Dorman,  chairman  of  the  Kings- 
borough  Community  CoUege  committee 
of  the  board  of  higher  education. 

Mrs.  Dorman  dealt  specifically  with 
the  ever-widening  gap  between  today's 
younger  generation  and  the  generation 
of  their  parents.  She  also  suggested  how 
this  gap  may  be  narrowed  so  that  parent 
and  child  may  once  again  understand 
each  other. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues Mrs.  Dorman's  remarks  to  the 
graduates  of  Kingsborough  Communitv 
College,  as  follows: 

The  Bridge  Between  Generations 
(Commencement  address  by  the  Honorable 
Gladys  M.  Dorman,  chairman.  Kingsbor- 
ough Community  College  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  second 
commencement  exercises.  Kingsboroueh 
Community  CoUege,  Monday  evenlne 
June  12.  1967.  Whitman  Auditorium,' 
Brooklyn  College) 

President  Hartstelri.  Chairman  Porter 
Chandler,  Mr.  lushewitz.  Borough  President 
Stark,  graduates  and  parents. 

"Now  Is  the  time  the  walrus  said  to  talk 
of  many  things,  of  shoes  and  ships  and 
•ealing  wax  and  cabbages  and  kings  and  whv 

Sve  wmgs°"'  "^   ''^^'''  ^""^   ^^^^'^^   P'g' 

J^ltZlTJ'°'^>.  """^  °°'''  °^  y°"  graduates 
wiU  remember  who  spoke  at  your  commence- 
ment. But  I  am  hoping  that  some  of  the 
pwents  in  the  audience  will  remember  not 
Kho  I  am  but  something  of  icfmt  I  said 

Commencement  speakers  generally  offer 
fatuous  advice  about  the  future  and  what 
8  glorious  part  you  graduates  are  going  to 

f^,  ^t*  '*°*^  ^^^  ^"^^'e  »»°ld  for  you? 
LfflJ?  Picket  lines?  Vietnam?  War?  Peace? 
I  do  not  know  the  answers! 

I  do  icnow  the  answer  to  this.  Why  don't 
newspapers  write  about  the  97%  of  the  young 
people  who  are  clean,  decent,  thoughtful  in- 
volved young  men  and  women  who  work 
IM  a  living,  go  to  school,  get  good  grades 
t^  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and 
become  good  citizens?  It's  very  simple.  That 
would  not  sell  newspapers! 

The  vocal  3%  who  commit  crimes,  use 
dmp,  refuse  to  work,  slam  their  hot  rods 
^M  k'^k^  other-that's  the  kind  of  news 
Which  boosts  the  circulation  of  the  news- 
Papers . 

tw  t^/"";^  ^^^  parents  cry  out  indignantly 
that  this  is  a  generation  without  manners 
decency   or   consideration.   Are   they   right? 

«^{^.,Th  ,*°f^"  ""**  accusation  perhaps 
we  rtiould  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin! 
Parents  are  indicted  for  income  tax  frauds 
Bettors  are  Investigated  for  pay-roll  pad- 
omg.  Judges  are  removed  from  the  bench  for 
^'^^fff'J'"^'  conduct,  governmental  aides 
^  Wbed,   scoflaws   walk    the   streets    un- 

m^r''*'r^".^!J  ?"*  "'^°"''  generation  Is  prag- 
tomn;on''»'^'^""""='  dishonest,  selfish  and 
^^^,^:^  ^"'^  ^S^t-  Did  ">ey,  too.  for- 
Sji^o  ,  '*""  ^'^'  °'  ^""^  P^^enti.  Who  are 
c^r»nH  •u'"°''^^'  «Jf -sacrificing,  and  de- 
^apersf  °''   «-"^e«  never  get  into  the 

w^rd^'I'f,^''  ""^^  ^°  "^y  "^^'^  ^°°^  at  the 
Sorf    ,  /  P^''^''*  ^""^  ^^^  "^  attorney. 

oeuttung  the  claims  of  your  generation 

thTdenA^?"*  °'  *°^'y  "«'  t^e  products  of 
Ted  tSr^  v''.^'*  ^°''''*  W"  "•  We  have 
J^rough  those  years  and  our  lives  ai* 
S^entiy  «,an-ed  by  the  battles.  To  you 
torTb^     *"*  *'"'y  P^'nted  pages  in  a  hls- 
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VoT,  ^T  y**"  **°  ^°^  "^«  ancient  history? 

parents  If  you  do  not  understand  the  evenU 
which  molded  them.  '«=">- 

tJ^r^^VilfZl  y°"^  P^P**  "^^  educauon, 

^^^^i  ,"*"'"  '^'^  "^"'ty  co^d  not  get 

tprJfl.^'^'  '^°'"'-  •  i°^  ^°'  '^^'^^  they 
were  fltted-and  there  was  no  hope  for  the 

J^l},^,  l"^''  ^^  t^^l'"  "'««•  Tbey  sought  a 
smt^^i°m'''"^  '^"'^  "^"'n  the  neces- 
nri!t^  ..   ftw^^y   "■^"'^   materialistic   and 

ft^,ul' '  P^  T^  ^  '^^  °^  "^«*  ^  ^e  lived 
It^But  was  this  all  there  was  to  their  lives? 

No,  there  was  under  this  facade,  idealistic 
S'TbT..AJ^:"  --  the  ••siottsS 
^WPA^.o'^  '^.^'f^  ^'°'=°in  Brigade,"  the 
sWn^  «r,J^l  ?  •  ,  ^^^  '^'"^^  ^*'nlly  relation- 
ships and  mutual  aid.  There  was  the  self- 

tT^ll'  ^"'y  '""^^'^S*  ^n^  the  self-demL 
by  birth  control  of  the  right  to  raise  fami- 
lies. Your  parents  were  Involved  in  the  is- 
sues of  their  own  youth 

Then  came  Wortd  War  II  and  most  people 
were  emotionally  involved  in  what  they  felt 
was  an  Idealistic  war.  Many  sacrifi^  Vere 
SrbfhlS^  "^'  ''^°  — '».  -^eft'^-r 

av^bV^^r;^  ^Se!.°  V- -;  -y 

sought  and  obtained  richer  rewardsTn  nTore 

mtr-t"h.tf ""  ^"'^'-  ^°*  *"  ^"e  so  fonu! 
nate— there  were  some  who  did  not  fit  into 
our  highly  technological  society  and  had  to 

Ser"'^eJi"u°'^  ^"^^^'^^^^  °"--t  -" 
nunger.  There  were  others  who  because  of 

demed'^the'f'^ln'  °''k."^""=  background  ^e^e 
bfmres.  a<:lilevement  of  their  capa- 

seS  Jarrn«™'°^  °'  '^'^  ^'""^^t  society, 
several    factors    appeared.    People     who   had 

work  in  community  activities  to  benefit  tlie 
^ss  fortunate.  Society,  itself,  took.te  o^ 
measure  and  found  that  certain  segment^^ 
^.»^^"  »"°''  ''"^  not  part  of  ou?^-'Great 
S«;lety."   However,    the    indirtdual    Involve 

tiaiiy  It  should  mean  that  each  nf  tv,» 
younger  generation  shall  to  the^st  of  fil 

?o7hi«"^  ""'  ^''-'''  ''''  oPPortunny  to  Lork 
for   his  own   standard   of  achievement  7,?  » 

tr^^ar'^of'ridl^f  ^^"  °^  --nT^^^Vt 
canSeuhSt/""  "^  '"°"  ^^«*  ^^ 
ophy."'  '"  °""''  '''''  ^"^^'^ts  Of  any  philos- 

cat^TU?hrhrve"r^tx'f^--n'^-«  ^- 

^7priXr7nf bTtT^^-  •^^---rc^s 

Now  your  generation  is  in  revolt   You  sav 
that  my  generation  has  failed  you  and  t^t 

Of  giving  up  absolute  freedom  If  you  dTio^ 
want  civilization  then  you  musf^ve  un  toe 
following:  (a)  law  and  orxler  fM  n^'^n^ 
tectlon.  (c)  food  and  clotmng  ^Ac^^'t 
be  transported,  (d)  money,  which  has  to  ^ 

^to^'et^n'^^  ^^°*-^'-  -^  (  "t^ 

t  JnsTun  wrs^t^rt'^irm^-aTi^p-- 
may  achieve  a  better  underetanmn^^ 
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wMrTU^.^^    respecting    the    symbols 

"^  S,/R^„^P°r*^'  ^  y°"  ^t  us  take 
^ck  and  RoU  music".  To  some  one  who  has 
been  brought  up  on  Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky 
and  other  classical  masters.  Ravel  is  a  mod- 
"^??^;ft'n**  ^"^^  ^^"^n  I  listened  to 
.t^i"''*  ^"  •  '*  sounded  awful.  Then  I 
started  to  listen  to  the  words  and  I  found 

f^r  th"^.^  °^  ^^^  '°''«'  ^""^  *n  involvement 
tor  the  younger  generation— a  total  involve- 
ment in  making  thU  a  better  worid!  Such 
music  could  not  be  aU  bad  and  after  a  while 

"J^f"  "^  l"^'  "^*  *>*"  I  do  not  sly  H 
f^^  J  ''"*  ^  <^n  understand  its  appeal 
^e'^tvn.^l'""'"  f""""*  ^«'  remember  that 

were  ••^^fl  ?°P"i^f  ^°°^  °^  °"'-  generation 
were     Love  for  Sale",  "The  Big  Apple"  and 

we  rl^H^*"""  '^'^^  °"'  Pa^ntf  thought 
I^ve  t^  of^'"'  ^^'^'^  ^'''^tra  was  as  repul- 
to  us  Pai-ents  as  the  Monkees  may  be 

Take  the  beard,  long  hair.  "Mod"  clothes 
revolt.  The  beard  U  really  an  anomaly  In 
n«r.,P'^^"  "°P"«^  intellectual  learning 
fehS^nl",!^  '^°''J  European  scienti^c  o? 
religious  men.  Today  it  is  used  as  a  svmbol 
to  express  an  aversion  to  conformity  bu 
i^t^ht^'S'*"y   ''y   '^   'Widespread   ac«ptance 

I^.  hT^  ^  conventional  form  of  protest 
arr^^n!  ^'^  '^°'°  ^^  "^en  used  to  denote 
artistic    types    particuiariy    musicians    who 

vouth.?.f  ^r*"  ^'"'^  "°t  ^'^"^d  haircuts  If 
I  Vt  '*  ""^^^  y°"  ^°°^  handsome,  wear 
it  that  way-It  is  your  privilege  and  I  w  1 1 
respect  you.  Just  give  me  the  ^me  privilege 

moromc^"'    "    '  ^•"'""y    "^''^''    y°»    1-^ 

tlnctlve  and  creative  and  should  be  en- 
couraged as  a  symbol  of  the  younger  genera- 
Whaf'.^  t^  express  its  own  Indlviluamy 
wltoout  rnu"'-'  '"'^^y  J'^^ns.  dark  sh Ir^ 
witnout  collars,  unkempt  hair— sipnifvo 
Revolt?  Revolt  against  what?  ^v6lt  Snl 
^?ok'.°'  y°."'  P'^^^'^ts'  genemion?  ' 
an^^fnmJtr'  '*''^"ence  is  that  creativity 
and  initiative  are  worth  while  but  lack  of 
cleanliness  is  a  universal  fault  and  r^ec« 

How  ca°n  7^^'"'  ',°/  y^"'^^'^  «  an'mdi";  dua? 

This  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem 

^JL"!  y°"nger  generation  wants  to  be  re- 

want^^''°'   ?°'y   "y  tnelr  peers   but   they 

r^elthatTr     -"^  '°'^'^"'  *'^^  them  and 
agree  that  their  ideas  are  right   Thev  rtr,  r,„» 

tow\h°at':h'^"'!i^''^^  ^y  l^ugl^^r'or^^ 
told  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  exoT 
;'^nce^  "  ^  unfortunate  that  experlencr^n 
not  be  transmitted  by  osmosis  aid  that  e^h 
Tn  Ttl^wT^r.  ""  ^  '^''^  '*«  -"  -^-'^es 
asl°^ft°o?i°"  ^^""^  respect?  It  does  not  come 
Hb^^nf  "l^e"^^rste"p^  '."  '^'''■^''''  ^""^ 
respect  to  the^"dei^^of '^otherHncrdln  ' 
frame  ^0^".""'  '^^''  P'^'^'^n.s  and  their 
but  n.rh  reference  are  different  than  yours 
but  perhaps  you  really  can  learn  a  lltUe  bv 

en^"  Sft"^  '^'^,-  ««=°gnltlon  by  your  pa /- 
ent^  that  a  problem  exists  is  the  first  sten 
that  they  must  take.  They  must  also  le^n^ 
1  sten  to  you.  Once  you  have  clewed  th"ba^ 
mav  h'  '^I''"*'  '"^^"'^t  and  emotion  vou 
may  be  able  to  discuss  matters  objectively 

t^"!^e  rfmf  t^V  '''''  ""  ^-da^'^nu^/v 
ine  same  alms  that  most  parente  have  for 

^eir    chlldren-their    ultimate    happines^ 

^uTtols  .r'^'tr.'"''''  '"^y  "°^  different 
t^ce  u^  ..1  *  different  generation.  Pa- 
tience is  a  virtue  which  youth  shoult  Tiot 
poesess-youth  should  be  daring,  ImemiT 

t^V^^^'^''  '^*'"'  ^  no  point  to  your  get: 
ting  an  education  if  all  you  do  is  to  re^at 
facts  by  rote.   New  insights,   new  meth^s 

ril7d,t^''"r'P'^«'  «^°"'^  cSane^ge  fhe 
^l^\°^  y""'  background  and  environ! 
ment.  Tou  should  go  forward  but  you^Tn 
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never  achieve  Independence  without  either 
self-respect  or  mutual  respect  for  others. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world  and  even  11  yom 
want  to  remake  the  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in  you  have  to  start  with  this  premise. 
This  is  the  challenge  to  youth  I 

I  think  this  younger  generation  is  wonder- 
ful 1  They  are  bright,  well-informed,  com- 
mitted to  social  Justice  and  willing  to  work 
for  their  Ideals.  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  can 
make  this  a  better  world!  Perhaps  my  gener- 
ation will  live  to  see  it. 

I  cannot  give  any  advice  to  your  parents 
except  to  remind  them  that  some  day  In  the 
future,  you,  too,  will  be  parents! 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  quoting  from 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
commands  respect  not  only  for  its  strength 
but  for  Its  civilization  as  well.  And  I  look 
forward  to  a  world  which  will  be  safe  not 
only  for  democarcy  and  diversity  but  also  for 
personal  distinction." 


Freedom  for  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 


In  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
should  likewise  have  brought  up  the  sub- 
ject during  the  Soviet  leader's  appear- 
aJice  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites 
have  frequently  used  the  International 
organization  as  a  sounding  board  to  spout 
Communist  propaganda  and  to  insult  the 
United  States,  its  leaders,  and  Its  people. 
The  Soviet  representatives  have  abused 
our  hospitality  by  their  vicious  tirades  In 
the  United  Nations,  which  Is  located  In 
our  largest  city  and  Is  flnsnced  largely 
with  money  paid  by  American  taxpayers 
and  loaned  by  American  bond  purchas- 
ers. The  Soviet  leaders  have  forgotten 
how  American  blood  was  spilled  and  how 
American  funds  were  expended  during 
World  War  II  to  save  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  oat^llites  from  defeat. 

While  the  Soviet  Union's  chief  weapon 
is  the  use  oif  lies,  America  does  not  need 
to  retaliate  by  employing  such  a  weapon. 
All  America  needs  to  do  is  tell  the  truth 
about  the  Communist  empire.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania should  be  restored  and  those  who 
speak  for  the  United  States  and  Its  peo- 
ple should  constantly  reiterate  this  truth 
by  shouting  it  froc".  the  housetops  when- 
ever the  opportunity  presents  Itself.  Why 
not  start  in  the  United  Nations? 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day and  yesterday.  President  Johnson 
met  with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  in 
Glassboro,  N.J.  Presumably  they  dis- 
cussed such  substantive  matters  as  the 
Middle  East,  Vietnam,  a  treaty  to  bar 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  re- 
garding antlballlstlc  missiles.  According 
to  the  White  House  press  secretary, 
"each  side  could  raise  issues  of  interest." 
Certainly  all  these  matters  are  im- 
portant, not  only  to  the  peoples  of  the 
great  nations  represented  by  the  two 
leaders,  but  also  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  people  throughout  the  world.  I 
am  confident  that  President  Johnson  did 
his  best  to  forcefully  present  the  view- 
points of  the  United  States  and  to  let 
the  Soviet  visitor  know  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  America  will  protect  its  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East  and  simultane- 
ously prosecute  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  victory. 

One  subject  that  the  Chief  Executive 
should  have  brought  up  was  the  restora- 
tion of  de  facto  independence  to  the 
Baltic  countries.  Although  the  annexa- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
occurred  on  July  14,  1940.  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  three  nations  Into  the 
Soviet  empire  has  never  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  While  the  policy  of 
nonrecognition  is  ccwnmendable,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  is  too  passive.  We 
should  do  more  than  merely  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  when  an  international 
brigand  steals  the  territory  of  his  neigh- 
bors. Under  present-day  circumstances, 
a  policy  of  nonrecognition  amounts  to 
acquiescence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  should  President 
Johnson  have  raised  the  question  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Baltic  nations  during 
his  amversations  with  Premier  Kosygln, 
but  Arthur  Goldberg,  our  representative 


Beware  of  the  Free  Handout 
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Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov- 
ernment paternalism  Is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  as  the  Government  can 
give,  so  can  it  also  take  away. 

A  unique  and  vivid  account  of  how 
this  can  happen  has  been  illustrated  in 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  J.  G.  McDaniel. 
This  piece  is  entitled  "Whose  Bread  I 
Eat — His  Song  I  Sing,"  and  it  was  origi- 
nally published  in  the  November  1961 
bulletin  of  the  Pulton  County,  Ga.,  Medi- 
cal Society. 

I  insert  this  article  into  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Whose  Bread  I  Eat — His  Song  I  Sing 

(By  Dr.  J.  G.  McDaniel) 
I  remember,  as  a  smaU  boy  In  knee  britches, 
going  with  my  father  to  hear  an  address 
given  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Pace,  then 
Congressman  from  the  old  Georgia  12th  Dis- 
trict. It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ocmulgee 
River.  There  was  a  barbecue,  and  citizens, 
especially  farmers,  from  all  the  counties 
gathered.  This  was  before  the  First  World 
War. 

It  seemed  that  someone  In  the  Congress 
had  introduced  a  bill  that  would  give  the 
farmers  some  money  provided  they  did  some- 
thing. The  Congressman  vigorously  opposed 
It.  I  had  no  Idea  what  It  was,  because  I 
was  watching  a  "dirt  dobber"  making  a  ball 
of  mud.  Tbe  Congressman  snapped  me  back 
to  attention,  however  when  lie  iaUl.  Tm 
going  to  t«U  you  a  true  story  about  the  wild 
hogs  that  (Mice  Uved  about  40  mUea  down 
the  river". 


"Years  ago."  the  Congressman  said,  'in  a 
great  horseshoe  bend  down  the  river,  there 
lived  a  drove  of  wild  hogs.  Where  they  came 
from  no  one  knew,  but  they  survived  floods. 
fires,  freezes,  droughts,  and  hunters.  The 
greatest  compliment  a  man  could  pay  to  a 
dog  was  to  say  that  he  had  fought  the  hogs 
In  Horseshoe  Bend  and  returned  alive.  Oc- 
casionally a  pig  was  killed  either  by  dogs  or 
a  gun — a  conversation  piece  for  years  to 
come. 

"Finally  a  oae-gallused  man  came  by  the 
country  store  on  the  river  road  and  asked 
the  whereabouts  of  these  wild  hogs.  He  drove 
a  one-horse  wagon,  had  an  ax.  some  quilts. 
a  lantern,  some  corn,  and  single-barrel  shot- 
gun. He  was  a  slender,  slow-moving,  patient 
man — he  chewed  his  tobacco  deliberately 
and  spat  very  seldom. 

"Several  months  later  he  came  back  to 
the  same  store  and  asked  for  help  to  bring 
out  the  wild  hogs.  He  stated  that  he  had 
them  all  in  a  pen  over  In  the  swamp. 

"BewUdered  farmers,  dubious  hunters, 
and  storekeepers  all  gathered  In  the  heart  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  to  view  the  captive  hogs. 

"It  was  all  very  simple",  said  the  one- 
gallused  man.  "First  I  put  out  some  corn. 
For  3  weeks  they  would  not  eat  It.  Then  some 
of  the  young  ones  grabbed  an  ear  and  ran 
off  into  the  thicket.  Soon  they  were  all  eating 
it;  then  I  commenced  bxillding  a  pen  around 
the  corn,  a  little  higher  each  day.  When  I 
noticed  that  they  were  all  waiting  for  me 
to  bring  the  com  and  had  stopped  grubbing 
for  acorns  and  roots,  I  built  the  trapdoor. 
Naturally,  said  the  patient  mafx.  they  raised 
quite  a  ruckus  when  they  seen  they  were 
trapped,  but  I  can  pen  any  animal  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  If  I  can  Jist  get  him  to 
depend  on  me  tor  a  free  handout". 

We  have  had  patient  men  In  our  Central 
Government  in  Washington  for  years.  They 
are  using  our  ovra  doUars  instead  of  com. 
I  still  think  about  the  trapdoor  and  the 
slender,  stooped  man  who  chewed  his  tobacco 
deliberately,  when  he  spat  and  turned  to  the 
gathered  citizens  many  years  ago  and  said. 
"I  can  pen  aay  b"*'"'^  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  If  I  can  Jist  get  him  to  depend  on  nw 
for  a  free  handout". 
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Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  May 
1967  issue.  Navy  magazine,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Navy  League,  appropriately 
recognized  Memorial  Day  with  a  mov- 
ing article  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  unknowns  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea  were  selected  and  buried.  The 
article  Is  by  a  talented  writer,  John  Neu- 
bauer.  It  follows: 

Thk  Stort  or  America's  Unknowns  of 
WORU)  War  n  and  Kokka— Drama  or 
CEREMONna  AT  Sea  Orr  Vikginxa  and  nt 
Arlington  in  Mat  1958  Recalled  as  N»- 
TioN  Again  Prepares  To  Honor  Heb  Fallot 
Fighting  Men 

(By  John  Neubauer) 
The  seas  were  grey  and  choppy  and  tt« 
rain  was  beating  down  steadily  and  had  been 
aU  morning  and  there  was  a  chill  bits  to 
the  air  thou^  It  was  going  Into  June. 

We  braced  against  the  spray  sweeping  » 
acroes  the  fantall  and  watched  as  the  guidea 


missile  cruiser  USS  Boston  heeled  cloee 
alongside  whUe  the  destroyer  USS  Blandy 
and  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Tng^ani  rode 
easy  on  station  In  the  white-capped  waters 
nearby,  escort  vessels  few  the  occasion 

We  were  aboard  the  guided  missile  cruiser 
DSS  Canberra  east  of  Cape  Henry,  Virginia 
Soon  we  were  to  be  witness  to  history;  the 
selection  of  an  Unknown  American  fighting 
man  who  would  represent  all  of  the  countrVs 
dead  for  World  War  n. 

The  Canberra  and  Boston  were  running 
abreast  of  each  other  now  and  hlghlines 
has  been  rigged  between  them  In  a  great 
.  crlss-croBs  pattern.  Over  the  lines,  from  the 
Boston,  were  to  be  transferred  two  caskets 
one  containing  the  body  of  an  Unknown 
American  slain  in  the  fighting  In  Etirope  the 
other  of  an  Unknown  of  the  Pacific  cam- 
paigns. 

The  caskets  were  brought  over  with  speed 
and  precision.  No  other  highllne  transfers 
had  ever  been  made  with  such  dignity 

They  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  two  Ter- 
rier missiles  on  the  after  deck  of  the  Can- 
berra, along  with  another  also  hlghlincd 
from  the  Boston,  which  contained  an  Un- 
known  selected  10  days  earlier  to  represent 
aU  of  those  Americans  who  died  fighting 
in  Korea.  ° 

It  was  May  2,  1958.  and  it  was  high  noon 
Soon  one  of  the  two  Unknowns  of  World 
War  II  would  be  selected  as  the  Unknown 
to  represent  all  the  American  dead  of  the 

TfK,  n*    J^^?*""    *°"''^    ^^    burned    at    sea 
with  full  military  honors. 

From  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  Cruiser  Force 
rt^,  ?"1^  *'*™*  *^«  somber  strains  of 
Chopin  8  Funeral  March.  The  dirge  pulsed 
Klemnly  over  the  ship,  across  the  fl^-draped 
ajsketfi,  then  got  caught  up  in  the  gusts  of 
mstfnce  ^""^  ^''"  °*  *°  silence  in  the 

of^h"^  InTntt^  ^"^'^  ^  P'"''^'  commander 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Cruiser  Force    began 

the  ceremonies,  and  noted:  ^ 

"It  is  not  necessary   that  we  know  their 

names.  It  U  enough  that  they  were  oTr  com- 

nides  and  our  shipmates.  They  were  aUo  our 

•otui.  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  1^  f^nd/ 

Wd  for  all  Of  us  they  gave  'that  laTt  full 

measure  of  devotion'."  "" 

in^f  j^t*?  "^  ^J"*  *'*'"«  carnations  rested 
taboard  of  the  caskets.  It  would  serve  as  the 

^UnL*n'*'°"'°"  '°  "^'^^^  ^^^^^  o  h^ 
S^t„y  ^°'^''  ^°"''l  ^^  selected  for  the 
•ingular  honor  being  bestowed  that  day 

PICKED    BY    NAVY     HERO 

•Hie  choice   was   to   be   made   by  William 

1,1     T^-  "  ^«^y  hospital  corpLaa  am 

Dr^e  w  r°°  ''""'  ^'"'^'  °^  Ho^^for  su- 

??L    ^'"v°"  ^^^  battlefields  of  Korea 

There    was    high    drama    in    the    ^r    « 

^t  t  7J*?    deliberate    preclsiDn. 

s.'S«„r.'„;'x„r  '"""-^  "■'  ■»-' "' 

t-wed  there  by  some  great  artist  preservinir 
»  moment  in  time  no  one  wanted  repeat^ 

lae  rain   that   had   pocketed   the   dav   In 

sro^^Lur "'''  '^^  --  -°-^  - 

_^^^^e  moment  had  come.  The  choice   was 

"l  DON'T  KNOW  WHY" 

viwe  It  on  the  one  on  the  left  but  sud. 
demy  Changed  his  mind.  "I  don" know  why 
'lust  turned  to  the  right."  he  said  lltTr  ^• 

boaSonp7«n'"    "^"^'^    A^ericanr    could 
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*y.tl^y^°J'-  ***•  ■*ni«lcan«  were  to  honor 
tliree  Unknowns— of  World  Wars  I  and  U 
and  Korea.  " 

FoUowlng    the    selection    ceremony,    the 
«8keto   holding    the    bodies    o*    the    World 

^  J^  !?1  ^'*"*°  ^'^  Unknowns  were 
transferred  by  highllne  to  the  Blandy  which 
would  take  them  to  Washington  where  they 

S  Maf  3o"  "'"**  ^"  "^*  ^*P'*°'  ^°*"°''' 
Meanwhile,  aboard  the  Canberra,  the  body 
or  the   Unknown   not  selected   by   Charette 
was  still  to  be  burled  at  sea. 
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THE    BURIAL    AT    SEA 

At  1:40  p.m.  that  afternoon,  as  the  Can- 
berra rode  the  seas  33  miles  east  of  Cape 
Henry,  the  word  was  passed,  "All  hands  bury 
the  dead." 

The  body  of  the  Unknown  waited  aft  on 
the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  flanked  by 
an  honor  guard  of  six  sailors.  With  them 
representing  all  services,  since  no  one  knew" 
which  branch  of  the  armed  services  this  Un- 
known had  served  in,  were  Admiral  Jerauld 
S.  Wright.  Lieutenant  General  Herbert  B 
Powell,  Major  General  WilUam  L.  Kennedy 
Ueutenant  General  Edwin  A.  Pollock  and 
Read  Admiral  Harold  C.  Moore,  representing 
the  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  respectively. 

Prayers  were  said  and  scriptures  read 
Chaplains  of  several  faiths  took  part:  Navy 
Ueutenant  Boris  Geeza.  Eastern  Orthodox- 
Air  Force  First  Lieutenant  Nathan  M.  Land- 
man, Jewish;  Army  Major  Henry  L.  Durand 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Navy  Captain  J  Floyd 
Dreith,  Protestant.  For  as  the  identity  and 
service  of  the  man  was  unknown  so  was  his 
religion. 

Chaplain  Dreith  intoned:  ".  .  .  for  as  much 
as  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  His  wise 
providence,  to  take  out  of  this  world  the 
soul  of  our  departed  unknown  comrade  and 
friend,  we  therefore  commit  his  mortal  re- 
mains to  the  deep." 

The  honor  guard  of  six  sailors  Ufted  the 
pallet  on  which  the  body  of  the  Unknown 
reposed,  wrapped  in  a  canvas  shroud  and 
weighted  down  with  200  pounds  of  lead  and 
sand.  It  slid  away  easily  to  meet  It  final  rest- 
ing place. 

DRAMA   AT   ARLINGTON 

Eight  Marines  of  a  firing  squad  fired  three 
volleys  In  rapid  succession  in  final  salute 
Then  James  W.  Howard,  musician  seaman 
played  the  nostalgic  notes  of  Taps. 
The  committal  ceremony  was  over 
■This  day's  drama  had  ended,  but  it  was 
only  prologue  to  the  drama  to  unfold  four 
days  alter. 

At  1  p.m.  on  Memorial  Day  1958  the  cas- 

^f  Vfi^i^""^  ^^^  '^'^^  °^  *^e  Unknowns 
Of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War  were 
taken  from  the  Capitol  Rotunda.  There  they 
had  lain  in  state  alternately  on  the  cata- 
falque that  had  held  the  body  of  Abraham 
^rT^^  V^'i  *?  identical  one  made  especially 
for  this  historic  occasion. 

The  Unknowns  were  placed  on  caissons 
drav^-n  by  two  teams  of  six  grey  horses  each 
and  taken  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
to  b€  Interred  in  twin  crypts  carved  Into  the 
marble  plaza  in  front  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  of  World  War  I. 

r-oT^f /!J""*'  cortege  proceeded  from  the 
Capitol  down  Constitution  Avenue,  around 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  across  the  ArUng- 

^^ArS"'' o  ^'■''^^^  ^  ^^"^  amphitheater 
at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Air  Force  P-101  Jets  flew  overhead  in  sa- 
lute  in   the   "missing   buddy"   formation. 

EISENHOWER  GIVES   MEDALS 

The  day's  ceremonies,  from  the  time  the 
bodies  were  carried  down  from  the  Capitol 
Rotunda  until  they  were  burled,  lasted  some 
200  minutes,  and  for  every  one  of  them  can- 
non boomed  in  salute  from  a  sloping  hill 
overlooking  the  Potomac  River. 

Inside  the  marble  columns  of  the  amphi- 
theater at  Arlington.  President  Elsenhower 
vice  President  Nixon,  Supreme  Court  Jus-' 


m««  »K^^^*'''  ^°'"'''Kn  dlgniuries,  and 
more    than    200    winners    of    the    Medal    of 

fn,^"^.,^-  ^^^  '°  "P*^l»»  ceremonies  bt 
fore  the  final  interment.  The  President 
Placed  Medals  of  Honor  on  black  pilaws  ne^J 

^.Ht'»t?  ^^^'^  °^  ^^^  °'  the  Unknowns. 
The  citations  were  brief. 

That   to   the   Unknown   of  World   War   II 

was    bestowed    for    ".    .    .    exempllfvlng    the 

^       J"^  Of  an   our  fallen   heroes  of  the 

The  other  called  the  Unknown  of  Korea 
«h«  f  5Tnbolic  Of  the  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
^ZyJ'''^  .^^°'"^    ^^^  '="»   Of  duty  of   aU 

s-s^-r,'  itwzv,  &;'r  ss^. 

As  the  Unknowns  were  taken  from  th* 
amphitheater  to  the  marble  pls^e.'TTalut: 
vollev/«f.l  ".^  sounded,  then  three  final 
vol  eys  after  they  had  been  committed  to 
their  crypts.  A  bugler  sounded  Taps 

hal^lnd'eT'  '^"  ^"'  ''^^"^  hours  earUer 


Preservation  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OP    OBZGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
preservation  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  a  beautiful  stretch  of  Pacific 
coastline  called  the  Oregon  Dunes  has 
oeen  a  continuing  concern  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  southern  Oregon  for 
many  years.  While  there  has  been  some 
t^f  k'^"*"^  occasionally  heated,  over 
the  best  method  of  attaining  these  goals, 
thim  desirability  of  reaching 

riJS^w  P""^^""  Legislature  has  gone  on 
record  In  favor  of  establishing  "an  Ore- 

unlr^H^  !?*V°"^^  Recreation  Area 
under   the   administration   of   the   US 

S'nTnn^'^^''^'"*'^  ^  ^"PP°rt  this  con-' 
Hon  f^i  ^''^  ^^"^  developing  legisla- 
tion to  brmg  It  about.  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  Enrolled  House  Joint  Si^ 

Slhlsi.tl'^'/^''^  Legislative  A^X 
01  tne  state  of  Oregon. 

House  Joint  Memorial  7 

Bell^n^!?H"^r.J^''  Representatives  Elder. 
Lf;rn^«**^  °'^°"'  H^hheman,  Kennedy 
Leiken,  McKenzle,  Martin,  Richards.  Skelton 
Wilson,  Senators  Husband,  Stedler  ) 

Whereas  establishment  of  an  Oreeon 
Dunes  National  Recreation  Area  under  toe 
administration  of  the  United  Sta^s  Forest 
Service  would  end  a  controversv  over  the 
^uZ  i''*'^*'^^'?*  Of  tt^ls  area  that  has  con! 
Unued  for  nearly  a  decade;  and 

Whereas  estabUshment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  avoid  condemnation  orprivLte 
property  and  the  absorption  of  tax-paZe 
^Tl  l^    "*"    ^^"»'    Government     w^^ 

^f  D^t  0?'^^".'°"^'  government  and  schools 
oi  part  of  their  support;  and 

Wrhereas  establishment  of  such  recreation 
area  would  permit  continuation  of  revenues 
rece^ve^  by  the  United  States  Ptor4t1eX 
from  the  sale  of  timber  therein,  which  would 

^J^°^^''''^  "  ^"^^  "^  ''*«  under^e 
Jurtsdiction   of   the   National   Park   Serviw 
find  ' 

^rZ^Z^'^  establishment  of  such  recreaUon 

United  States  Forest  Service  and  toe  Stated 
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Oregon  to  proceed  with  plans  for  additional 
campsites  and  other  tourist  faclUtlles  now 
delayed  because  of  the  uncertain  future  of 
tnis  area;  and 

Whereas  establlshnfient  of  such  recreation 
area  would  stabilize  conditions  In  the  Plor- 
ence-Reedsport-Coos  Bay  area  by  removing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  ownership  of 
lands  In  and  near  the  dunes:  now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  State  ot  Oregon: 

(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  placing 
under  the  United  States  Forest  Service  the 
area  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  located  south  of  the 
Sluslaw  River  and  north  of  Tenmile  Creek. 
The  Congress  Is  memorialized  further  to  In- 
sure the  unqualified  continuation  of  domes- 
tic and  Industrial  water  supplies  within  such 
area. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  chamber  of 
the  Congress,  to  the  Secreary  of  Agriculture, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 


Everybody's  Pal?— It  Doesn't  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  we 
as  Americans  have  been  advised  that  we 
must  "think  the  unthinkable"  as  a  means 
of  breaking  new  ground  in  the  solution 
of  great  and  grave  problems. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  assumptions  we 
should  challenge  is  the  assumption  that 
we  must  be  everybody's  pal — that  U.S. 
foreign  policy  must  be  geared  to  popu- 
larity on  a  comprehensive  worldwide 
basis. 

This  has  special  significance  at  this 
time  in  the  wake  of  the  Johnson-Kosygin 
meeting  and  the  maneuverings  relating 
to  the  Middle  East.  And  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  newspaper  column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  of  June  24, 1967 : 

It's  Timb  To  Be  Stttplt  Correct 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  time  may  have  arrived  when  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  quit  trying  to  be  so 
puppy-dog  friendly  to  the  world  and  assume 
a   more   dignified   posture   of   "correctness." 

Americans  are,  perhaps,  the  friendliest  peo- 
ple on  earth.  Part  of  it  comes  from  our 
bigness  and  isolation.  At  home  we  see  few 
foreigners.  An  alien  accent  Intrigues  us.  In 
any  erudite  cocktail  party  the  crowd  is  gen- 
erally thickest  around  the  foreign  visitor. 

We  have,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  from  a 
missionary  guilt  complex.  It's  an  interesting 
combination  of  smugness  and  concern.  We 
are  proud  of  the  "American  way."  We  feel 
sure  that  our  outlooks  and  techniques  are 
superior  to  those  of  most  other  countries. 
We  would  like  to  share  our  wisdom.  Hence, 
the  missionary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
easily  gullt-rldden  because  of  our  relative 
opulence.  So  we  give,  often  lavishly. 

Our  British  couains  in  their  great  days 
were  somewhat  like  us,  but  not  much.  They 
were  eloquently  and  sometlmee  arrogantly 
proud  of  the  empire.  They  wept  a  little  for 


the  heathen.  They  had  their  heroic  mlaslon- 
aries  and  teachers  who  went  forth  into  the 
pools  of  Ignorance  and  fever  to  discourage 
Infanticide,  stop  caixniballsm  and  outlaw 
suttee.  But  bard  on  their  heels  came  the 
flag  and  the  traders. 

As  the  Basuto  chief  bitterly  told  one  of 
my  old  anthropology  professors,  "When  the 
white  man  came  here  he  had  the  Bible  and 
we  had  the  land.  Now  we've  got  the  Bible 
and  he's  got  the  land." 

Among  the  more  recent  colonial  powers  you 
might  classify,  In  descending  order  of  hu- 
manity, the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians, 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  The  Russians 
were  never  well  enough  organized  In  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries  to  seize  distant  lands 
from  primitive  peoples.  But  in  their  conquest 
and  treatment  of  the  European  satellites  they 
would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Only  the  Americans  were  haunted  by  their 
strength  and  nervous  about  their  prosperity. 
Only  the  -Americans  set  forth  wistfully  to 
make   the  world  love  them. 

Funny  thing.  The  Israelis  bombed  a  U.N. 
force  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  nine  Indian  and 
two  Brazilian  soldiers  were  killed.  The  diplo- 
mats In  the  U.N.  Security  Council  all  tried 
to  top  each  other  in  expressions  of  regret 
and  grief.  But  54.000  Americans  died  In  what 
was  billed  as  an  official  U.N.  action  in  Korea. 
How  much  weeping  did  the  United  Nations 
do  for  our  h>oys? 

There  Is  the  human  inclination  to  make 
the  friend  of  your  enemy  your  enemy.  All 
our  largesse  to  India  was  forgotten  the  mo- 
ment we  gave  arms  to  Pakistan.  And  the 
Pakistanis  damned  us  lor  oior  aid  to  India. 
For  many  years  Americans  tried  to  make 
themselves  loved  in  the  Near  East.  The  Amer- 
ican University  in  Beirut  has  educated  gen- 
erations of  Arab  leaders.  We  were  lavish  with 
Pulbright  scholarships.  We  poured  tremen- 
dous aid  funds  into  Arab  nations,  including 
those  whose  oil-rich  sheiks  bought  Cadillacs 
by  the  shipload  and  rented  whole  hotels  In 
Switzerland. 

But  because  America  has  promoted  Israel 
we  were  hated.  And  when  Gamal  Abdel 
Nasser.  In  the  bleak  early  hours  of  June  6. 
tried  to  alibi  the  collapse  of  his  air  force  by 
claiming  that  American  and  British  planes 
had  shot  It  down,  the  whole  Near  East 
bought  it  immediately.  Mobs  converged  on 
the  American  embassies.  The  American  li- 
braries went  up  In  flames. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  relax.  Maybe  we  should 
quit  trying  to  be  loved.  Maybe  we  should 
assume  that  we  will  be  spit  on.  America  is 
a  complacent  dragon,  a  flne  beast  on  which 
to  beat  with  wooden  swords  and  have  one's 
picture  taken  standing  on  its  back.  Hatred 
of  it  is  a  huge  convenience  for  a  government 
entangled  In  Its  own  stupidity. 

So  be  it.  If  we  expect  to  be  hated  we  will 
be  freer  to  do  intelligent  things.  We  won't 
have  to  keep  shoring  up  corrupt  regimes  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  become  reliable 
friends.  We  can  spend  our  foreign  aid  more 
wisely.  We  can  seal  off  some  famous  rat 
holes. 

We  can  say.  "Look,  your  excellency.  Your 
mob  burnt  our  free  library,  which  happens 
to  be  the  biggest  and  best  In  your  country. 
If  you  want  it  back,  Jail  the  leaders  and 
build  us  a  building.  We'll  Just  replace  the 
books." 

Or.  "See  here,  your  highness.  We  figure 
you'll  gut  us  the  first  time  it's  convenient, 
but  In  the  meantime  we'd  like  to  help  your 
people.  If  you've  got  a  sound  plan  and  a 
wa;'  to  keep  your  gang  from  cracking  the 
safe  we   may   bankroll   it." 

This  kind  of  talk  will  make  more  sense  to 
more  people  than  our  past  habit  of  turning 
the  other  cheek  with  a  sickly  grin.  Every- 
body's pal^hell!  It  just  didn't  work.  Let's 
be  stiffly  correct  for  a  change,  and  maybe 
they'll  conclude  we're  not  so  crazy  after  all. 


New  Chamber  Chief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Bob  Waterman  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Davenport  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  will  provide  forward  and 
constructive  leadership  in  a  growing  and 
rapidly  developing  community. 

A  writer  for  the  Davenport  Times- 
Democrat  interviewed  Mr.  Waterman 
and  wrote  the  following  story  about  him: 

River  Is  a  Tremendous   Advantage — Ch.\l- 
i.£NGES  Ahead  Foa  Chamber  CHrEr 

(By  JuUe  Jensen) 
The  first  moimtaln  Robert  Van  Patten 
Waterman  ever  climbed  waa  the  Matterhom, 
and  this  response  to  challenge  augtirs  well 
for  the  Davenport  Chamber  ot  Commerce, 
which  has  elevated  the  Davenport  attorney 
to  its  presidency. 

Waterman  stands  out  In  a  crowd  with  an 
imposing  height  of  six-foot-three.  Brown- 
eyed  with  silver-touched  dark  hair  and  a 
robust  complexion,  he  radiates  elan. 

He  Lb  a  general  partner  In  a  law  firm  of 
nine  partners  and  associates,  including  his 
two  older  brothers,  Larned,  and  C.  D.  Water- 
man Jr.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
lawyers  before  him. 

His  executive  duties' for  the  Chamber  will 
be  demanding,  and  Waterman  says,  "I'll  have 
to  find  more  hours  In  the  day.  I  don't  want 
to  reduce  my  time  in  the  legal  profession, 
so  I  suppose  it  means  lees  leisure  and  more 
weekend  work." 

"I  have  been  Involved  with  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  about  eight  years,"  he  says. 
"The  Chamber  is  commlUng  Itself  to  some 
form  of  urban  re-development  to  make 
Davenport  competitive  with  other  cities.  Thii 
takes  money — either  private  or  public 
funds — and  there  Is  a  departure  from  earlier 
thinking  that  federal  funds  are  tainted 
per  se. 

"The  philosophy  now  is  that  federal  funds 
for  a  useful  purpose  are  acceptable,  and  there 
Is  nothing  morally  wrong  with  attempting  to 
regain  some  of  our  tax  dollars." 

Rebuilding  the  city's  sewer  system,  dealing 
with  substandard  housing  problems,  and  pro- 
viding an  expressway  from  Interstate  80  to 
the  heart  of  downtown  are  Davenport's  pri- 
ority concerns.  Waterman  believes. 

"Cities  oi  lesser  size  are  making  great 
strides  In  development,"  he  says,  "and  we 
cannot  lag  behind.  We  do  need  help.  There 
isn't  enough  private  capital,  and  we're  paying 
such  high  taxes  that  we  should  have  some  of 
that  money  back.  If  we  make  plans,  we  can 
maintain  local  control. 

"We  are  In  a  fact-facing  era,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  past  is  changing  to  the 
practical  idealism  of  the  present." 

The  downtown  business  area  faces  slow 
strangulation  without  a  quick,  convenient  in- 
gress to  its  core.  Waterman  holds. 

"Enlightened  self-interest  calls  for  some 
kind  of  an  expressway  to  the  downtown  area," 
he  says. 

Keeping  up  with  the  working  of  21  Cham- 
ber committees  may  keep  the  new  president 
off  the  golf  course,  but  be  says  he  really 
doesn't  mind. 

"I  played  my  best  game  between  the  age* 
of  18  and  18."  he  says,  "and  I've  never  re- 
covered my  former  glory  I" 

Waterman  praises  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Mississippi  and  regrets  that  he 
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hai  not  time  personally  to  enjoy  "3,000  miles 
of  front  yard  on  a  houseboat." 

"The  river  Is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  us 
here,"  he  says  with  true  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce exuberance. 

The  Watermans  and  their  older  children 
htve  taken  up  skiing  after  a  16-year  hiatus, 
for  the  head  of  the  house  and  they  find  the 
jport  a  wonderful  means  of  taking  a  48-hour 
break  from  a  busy  routine. 

Though  Bob  Waterman  has  been  active  in 
Republican  politics  for  many  years,  he  views 
the  non-poUtical  nature  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  one  of  its  greatest  strengths 

"The  representatives  of  varying  poUUcal 
views  are  combined  for  a  common  purpose." 
he  says,  "a  better  business  climate  and  a 
better  community." 

Waterman  was  bom  In  hU  family  home  in 
Bettendorf  and  now  lives  with  his  wife  and 
five  children  at  600  Rivervlew  Terrace,  Bet- 
t«3dorf. 

Mrs.  Waterman  is  the  former  Catherine 
Arp  of  Mollne,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs 
A  Henry  Arp.  They  met  while  she  was  a 
student  at  St.  Katharine's  School  and  were 
married  in  1953.  Their  chUdren  are  Catherine 
Mary,  12;  Robert  Jr.,  11;  Thomas  Dana,  7- 
Elizabeth,  6;  and  James,  2.  '     ' 

After  attending  Davenport  schools.  Bob 
Wsterman  was  a  student  at  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  Lake  Forest,  111. 

His  post-prep  school  stint  in  the  Navy  at 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  was  a 
short  one.  "They  dropped  the  atom  bomb 
wlien  I  was  in  boot  camp,"  he  says.  "The 
doeest  I  came  to  going  to  sea  was  rowing  a 
boat  on  Lake  Michigan." 

At  Dartmouth.  Waterman  majored  in  po- 
Utieal  science  and  mlnored  In  philosophy 
emilng  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  as  his  father 
and  brothers  had  done  at  the  same  echool 
"We  didn't  have  a  lot  of  rules  of  conduct '' 
he  says,  "but  dad  Insisted  that  we  get  good 
grades.  If  you  do  that,  the  conduct  takes 
an  of  itself.  Its  an  InteresUng  way  to  raise 
s  child." 

After  graduating  from  Dartmouth,  he 
toured  Europe  for  a  summer  and  considers 
that  Ume  spent  In  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent "a  real  academic  adventure— worth  a 
year  ot  more  of  college." 

Owjusslng  hi«  ascent  of  the  Matterhom 
he  says,  "in  bet  I'm  the  only  man  who  ever 
climbed  It  in  gray  flannel  pants!" 

That  fall  he  entered  Harvard  Law  School 
and  after  graduating  with  the  class  of  1953' 
haoune  back  to  Davenport  to  practice  In  the 
lamlly  firm. 

ance  then,  his  community  acUvltles  have 
included  board  membership  In  the  Tri-City 
eya«>hony  Orchestra  association,  of  which  he 
tt  now  president;  the  Bettendorf  Planning 
and  Zoning  conunlsslon;  the  Bettendorf 
«MXl  Of  Adjustment,  of  which  he  Is  now 
J^»toTnan;  the  Salvation  Army  advisory 
WW;  the  Scott  County  Bar  associaUon  ex- 
«««»e  council;  trustee  for  the  Davenport 
"wtiopment  company;  and  board  of  eov- 
«!«.  Davenport  Country  Club. 
«d  ol^h"^^^  a  director  of  the  United  Fund 
wa  of  the  Exchange  Club  and  has  served 
^Itevenport  Club  as  president  and  secre- 

ttsi  p!t       ^l^°  ''**''  *  member  of  the  choir 
««.  Peter  s  church,  Bettendorf. 
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the  House  Chamber  on  June  14  this  year 
preceding  the  action  of  this  body  on 
legislation  to  punish  those  who  would 
knowingly  desecrate  the  American  flag  I 
found  the  commentary  of  John  Doremiis 
of  radio  station  WATT,  Chicago  "The 
Flag  Speaks."  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  which  we  seek  new 
respect  and  honor. 

These  remarks  are  part  of  a  "Thoughts 
on  the  Fourth  of  July"  broadcast  which 
Mr.  Doremus  made  on  the  American 
Forces  Network.  This  excerpt  was  printed 
in  the  July  edition  of  the  Army  Digest 
H,  .*'"~*^^  ^  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask 
that  The  Flag  Speaks"  appear  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  tribute  fol- 

The  Flag  Speaks 

..IJ^"^^   ^"^  ^  world-shaking  idea   that  is 
creating  a  new  earth,  putting  kings  to  flight, 

gods,  glorifying  human  personality  and  11ft- 

abundant  living.  I  stand  for  a  new  experi- 
ment m  the  laboratory  of  ufe  which  haTex- 
ploded  old  theories  of  government  and  set 
rnen  free.  I  have  kindled,  and  kept  burning 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  the  first  of  Ubertv 
unity.  Justice  and  brotherhood.  Men  have 
ived  and  toiled  and  died  to  keep  alive  t^e 

l^th^hi  W^?""^}^  ^  K^«*  »^°^t  °f  heroes 
^Ith  the  help  of  God.  have  kept  me  gallantly 

f/n^^'°t'.,''*i'^'  ""  •^^^'7  tlSeat  afd  cSal! 
lenge  to  the  democratic  way  of  Ufe  which  I 

r^u^^^-  '^^  ""^  •P"^"'*  "  Valley  Forge. 
Gettysburg.  San  Juan  HUl,  Chateau  Thle^ 
Bataan  Pork  Chop  Hill.  Da  Nang.  and  In^ 
the  other  great  battles  for  freedom  on  land 

^^h!^u  k^  *^  "y  '^  "^'^P**-  The  «hinlng 
White  Ught  Of  concentrated  sunshine  pene- 
trating the   blackest   night  is   m  my  wwte 

are  radiant  with  etemal  hope.  The  vast 
sweeping  infinity  of  the  heav^  is  in  my 
stars,  inspiring  mankind  to  continue  cllmb- 

Llftn'i^'^^**'"'?:."^  *^«  ^'™1  staircase  of 
th.JZ^  *  ^°'"''*  °'  gleaming  promise.  I  am 
the  emblem  of  man's  finest  dream.  I  am  the 

1  am  the  American  Flag. 
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A  Hoosewife  Speaks  Out 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 


My  husband  earns  480.00  a  month  We 
ver7i^n.*^*°^^  "**"'  *****  ^^-  '^«*  °»«  ^ue 
4^^*  own  ou,  o^  nj^jj  ^^^^ 

Sectl'^^a^f*-  '  '*'''  "^  ^«"  '^"'y  l<x^ 
el^SCn.  °^  '°*^  ^  *  K*°«"^ 

My  husband  and  I  are  high  school  gradu- 
ates and  we  have  never  been  arrested  iWess 
you  might  say  we  are  Just  plain^ery  d^ 

^SlSi^^nl":  ''''''  '^^  ^^^  ^^ » p^^- 

So^  tnit  T"^  ^°^.^"  °^  "^^  ^°'  °he  reason. 
So  that  you  might  understand  that  even 
though  we  are  so  plain  and  not  rich,  no^ 
politically  astute,  we  and  mllUons  lUce  "us" 
are   the  backbone  of  this  nation.  It  U  our 

OesTtTg^"'^"^  ""'^  ^°^  ^^^^  ^-  ^--^ 

Mr.  Teague,  why  does  the  United  States 

ha\e  a  natoinal  debt  of  over  $300  blUion' 

»v^"  ^^^^'  why  does  my  husband  pay  out 

Ind  Ktm""^  '^"^  ^°'  ^^^^^  income  Tax 
and  still  you  want  more' 

^^7^"'^^^  ™''^*  *"««  80  up.  up.  up? 
m,T.H",^°'^'  ^  *^**  "^^'^  comprehend  how 

TZVnTonll  ^^  ''"""^  ^-  --'^  •- 

vljqf  ofl^Ta^er^/e.  t^S^ei^Tuptd^ 
Luld^'**  '^**  ^''^  •'^  that  money  ?ou 
^^ts^rt^.',  "^  ^'  "^  ^^^  *he  deblL  Ha 
credits  In  their  proper  spaces.  Can't  the  Fed- 
eral  government  spend  Its  money  without 

the  bank  where  I  keep  our  Uttle  checWne 

TuT^V^r'^  ^^^^^  When  I  wmf 
Checks  I  cant  cover.  It  ooets  two  dollars 
every  time  I  do  It,  too.  I  can  say  thTs  f or  sv^ 

J^°^  ^?  ^'**°'  **'•  Teagu'e.^^e^'s 
far  too  costly  for  us.  We  can't  afford  to  run 
°^  5.h«Wng  account  16  the  red  ^w  come 
the  United  States  does?  * 

f  ^'  league,  I  realize  there  are  matters  of 

fnTl,^'"*"?*'  ^^"^*  ««<»  Gold  Standards 
and  economic  Jlbberlsh,  etc..  etc.  etc  ^d 
complicated  questions,  but  still  the  fa^t^ 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  spending  one  more 
f^or^ny  program  that  we  ^'t  affcid.  That 

I  do  hope  when  you  vote  In  my  Conere«; 

yl"  c^L'r  "^r  "P««^-'  t^t  «  ofe^S 
fh^,«^  ^/"^°**  y"*"  ^^  remember,  please 
thU  letter  from  this  uninformed,  stupld^x 

the    Federal    government    "set    the    reo^ 

■^Tr  '^'^  "'^P  ^'^  °'  these  pro^^ 
This,  Congressman  Teague,  la  mv  fii^t  let 
ter.  It  Will  not  be  mylSt  lettS 
Sincerely, 


The  Flaf  Speaki 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
J  °' 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or  Kansas 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

h,^^02E^Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the 
"nPressive  Flag  Day  ceremonies  held  in 


c?o^;  "raAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
h^,^  5;  ^  ^"''^  received  a  letter  from  a 
housewife  constituent  that  I  should  Uke 
to  share  with  my  colleagues.  This  lady 
who   describes   herself   as   an    average 

^*.!1^'}  .^^*^"'  ^^^^  pointedly  of 
her  belief  that  her  Government.  like  her 
househod  should  be  operated  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  She  cannot  understand 
why  her  Government  should  be  allowed 
to  run  into  the  red.  to  the  tune  of  bU- 
hons.  and  she  believes  we  should  forgo 

Thr^^l^^t*  *'^  *^y°"d  °"r  "leans,  as 
she  and  her  husband  must 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  her  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am' 
hisertmg  her  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
"Jecord: 

r-r.^!^  Congressman  Tiacui:  I  suppose  you 
fSy"'*''  *'  "^  *"  average-low  mld^e  class 


Abont  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lansing  Journal,  an  Independent  com- 
munity newspaper  serving  Lansing  HI 
Is  noted  for  its  thoughtful  editorial  ^- 
mentary.  Its  Thuisday.  June  22.  1967  is- 
sue carried  a  very  pertinent  editorial  on 
Vietnam,  which  I  consider  of  special  in- 
Snt  ^^^"^  ^  ^^  Record  at  this 

Abottt  Vittnam 

1.,,^®  "***  protests  against  United  States 
involvement  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  whl^ 
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drew  125,000  people  to  New  York  and  some 
50.000  to  San  Francisco  a  lew  weeks  ago, 
stirred  debate  concerning  the  ptirpoee  of  the 
peace  movement,  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  effect  of  their  actionn  on 
the  covirse  of  the  war  In  which  this  country 
Is  now  engaged. 

In  the  first  place,  there  seems  little  doubt 
the  general  effect  of  peace  activities  is  to 
prolong  and  Intensify  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
Such  demonstrations  are  reported  as  a  mat- 
ter of  news  in  the  U.S.  press  as  well  as  by 
news  media  throughout  the  world.  Not  un- 
derstanding the  workings  of  a  free  press,  the 
daily  newspaper  in  Hanoi,  the  ofBdal  govern- 
ment voice,  has  observed,  "The  thunder  of 
protest  is  rumbling  from  one  (US.)  city  to 
another.  .  .  .  This  clearly  shows  that  the 
movement  against  the  aggressive  war  in  Viet 
Nam  has  become  a  mass  movement  which  is 
drawing  millions  of  people  into  a  resolute 
struggle.  It  really  has  become  a  second  front 
against  U.S.  imperialism  right  on  U.S.  soil." 

Although  few  In  numbers,  there  Is  appar- 
ently no  question  but  what  communist 
party  members  have  provided  much  of  the 
leadership  for  the  hard  core  anti-Viet  Nam 
campaign.  The  vast  majority  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  movement  are  not  commu- 
nist and  are  either  idealistically  ignorant  of 
or  determined  to  Ignore  the  character  of 
their  associates.  Communism,  whether  it  be 
Russian,  Chinese  or  North  Vietnamese  has 
a  common  interest  in  preventing  military 
or  political  victory  against  its  objectives  in 
southeast  Asia.  Russian  Interest  in  an  early 
end  to  the  war  has  been  lessened  by  Chinese 
agreement  to  permit  free  passage  through 
Chinese  territory  of  Russian  arms  and  sup- 
plies destined  for  North  Viet  Narf.  This 
has  asstired  the  military  ability  of  Hanoi  to 
continue  the  war  and  lessened  the  danger 
of  Russian  shipping  running  head  on  into 
the  U.S.  Navy  should  a  coastal  blockade  be 
established.  As  a  result  of  this  new  flow  of 
military  assistance  and  the  false  encourage- 
ment which  Hanoi  has  gained  from  peace 
protests  in  the  United  States,  any  realistic 
hope  of  ending  the  war  this  year  is  gone. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  communist 
purpose  of  prolonging  the  war  Is  to  extend 
the  ooofllct  If  possible  Into  the  election  sea- 
son of  1968  on  the  theory  that  this  would 
afford  greater  opportunity  to  wring  conces- 
sions from  the  Johnson  Administration.  But, 
as  many  authorities  point  out,  there  could 
be  an  opixkslte  reaction — U.S.  escalation  of 
the  war  compelled  by  the  fact  that  any  set- 
tlement resulting  in  U.S.  political  or  military 
retreat  in  southeast  Asia  would  destroy 
American  prestige  and  influence  in  that  area 
of  the  world  and  be  rejected  by  the  va^t  ma- 
jority of  people  in  the  United  States.  It  ap. 
pears  that  North  Viet  Nam.  as  well  as  our 
peace  marchers  in  this  country,  have  become 
pawns  at  this  stage  in  history  to  be  used  at 
will  by  the  strategists  of  international  com- 
munism In  their  long  term  struggle  to  tri- 
umph over  the  civilization  and  democratic 
philosophies  of  the  Western  nations,  most 
notably  the  United  States. 

This  struggle,  focused  now  in  Viet  Nam. 
comes  against  the  backdrop  of  genuine 
American  success  in  Asia.  Since  World  War 
II,  this  country's  capital  and  guidance  have 
resulted  in  the  redevelopment  of  Japan,  soon 
to  rank  third  in  industrial  power  and  now 
established  as  a  stabilizing  force  In  a  large 
part  of  Asia.  Taiwan  is  a  self-supporting 
nation  prospering  and  running  Its  own  af- 
fairs. Thailand,  a  strong  U.S.  ally,  has  en- 
tered a  period  of  rapid  development.  Indo- 
nesia without  Sukarno  and  rid  of  commu- 
nism has  th«  way  open  to  move  ahead.  Even 
India,  still  spinning  Its  wheels  and  resisting 
change,  may  yet  have  to  take  hold  of  Its 
problems  and  help  itself.  The  American  rec- 
ord in  Asia  should  be  more  generally  recog- 
nized. Stabilization  (tf  Viet  Nam  would  open 


the  door  to  real  Asian  progress,  and  there  la 
no  queetloc  but  that  the  tactics  and  the 
timing  of  the  VS.  presence  in  that  country 
holds  vast  Import  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Asian  people- 


Even  a  Divided  U.N.  Serves  a  Vitel  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  wake 
of  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  come  under  the  fire  of  critical 
observers  from  all  sides.  This  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  June  25  edition 
of  the  Washington  Star,  seems  to  out- 
line the  proper  perspective  from  which 
to  view  the  operations  of  that  organiza- 
tion. In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
author  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  UJJ. 
is  still  our  best  chance  of  substituting 
the  conference  table  for  the  battlefield. 
The  editorial  follows : 

Even  a  DrviDED  U.N.  Serves  a  Vitai  Need 

The  performance  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  current  Middle  East  crisis  has  plunged 
that  organization  Into  another  of  the  peri- 
odic crises  of  confidence  that  have  marked 
the  22-year  history  of  the  world  council  of 
governments. 

No  amount  of  rhetoric,  no  high-sounding 
phraseology  or  ringing  declarations  of  pur- 
p>ose,  can  camoufiage  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
hibition staged  by  the  United  Nations,  quite 
literally  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  mllUona 
the  world  over,  was  largely  an  international 
exercise  ta  futUlty. 

As  the  Arab  tanks  rolled  eastward  across 
the  Sinai,  President  Nasser  ordered  the 
United  Nations  peace- keeping  force  to  clear 
the  way  between  his  troops  and  the  Israelis. 
Without  any  attempt  at  consultation  or  dis- 
cussion, Secretary  General  U  Thant  started 
pulling  out  the  lO-nation  force.  Thus  the 
United  Nations  dramatized  its  inability  to 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

During  the  first  critical  hours  of  the  war, 
the  Security  Council  was  unable  to  agree  on 
the  wording  of  a  simple  cease-fire  resolutiotL. 

With  the  cease-fire  finally  in  effect,  the 
Sec\irity  Council  was  unable  to  agree  on  a 
resolutioa  concerning  permanent  peace  and 
the  p>olitical  reconstruction  of  the  area. 

And  now,  in  the  General  Assembly,  all  in- 
dications are  that  the  c\irrent  debate  wlU 
In  the  end  produce  nothing  more  meaning- 
ful than  a  multi-volumed  record  of  tedious 
propaganda.  No  effective  resolution  wUl  pass 
the  polarized  assembly.  The  first  steps  that 
could  lead  the  world  out  of  the  shadow  that 
has  darkened  the  Middle  East  for  20  years 
will  not  be  taken. 

What  has  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
weeks  is  a  classic  demonstration  of  a  well- 
established  fact  of  International  life.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
agree — as  they  belatedly  did  on  the  advis- 
ability of  calling  for  a  cease-fire — the  United 
Nations  can  take  action  and  can  exert  con- 
siderable pressure  on  member  nations  to 
heed  its  resolutions.  When  the  world's  two 
superpowers  clash — as  they  apparently  do 
now  over  the  political  reconstruction  of  the 
Middle  East — ^tbe  United  Nations  Is  approxi- 
mately as  functional  and  effective  as  a 
beached  whale. 

Again  and  again  the  necessity  for  Russlan- 
Americaa    cooperation    In    United    Kattons 


peace-keeping  operations  has  been  demon- 
strated. With  varying  degrees  of  success,  the 
United  Nations  has  intervened  positively  in 
Greece,  Indonesia,  Kashmir,  Palestine,  Suez, 
Lebanon,  the  Congo,  West  Iran,  Yemen  and 
Cyprus,  always  with  backing — or  at  least 
the  lack  of  active  opposition — of  the  Big 
Two.  The  United  Nations'  most  ambitious 
undertaking  to  date,  the  intervention  in 
Korea,  was  made  possible  only  because  of 
Russia's  inadvertent  cooperation.  The  So- 
viets were  boycotting  the  Security  Council 
when  the  vote,  amounting  to  a  declaration 
of  war  on  the  North  Koreans,  was  taken. 

On  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger,  in  the 
list  of  United  Nations'  failures,  are  those 
cases  in  which  the  direct  interests  of  the 
two  major  flowers  were  involved.  Thus  Rus- 
sia, in  1956,  shrugged  off  a  total  of  five  reso- 
lutions condemning  its  invasion  of  Hungary 
to  crush  the  anti-Soviet  revolt.  And  thus  the 
United  States,  in  1965,  in  effect  told  the 
United  Nations  to  keep  its  noee  out  of  the 
IX>mlnlcan  Republic;  that  the  American  in- 
tervention was  strictly  a  hemisphere  matter 
to  be  handled  by  the  United  States  with  an 
assist  from  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Thus  in  the  Middle  East  in  1948.  in 
1957  and  again  in  1967 — following  wars  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  states — a  diver- 
gence of  United  States  and  Soviet  alms  hat 
prevented  the  United  Nations  from  making 
any  contribution  toward  a  permanent  peace 
In  the  area. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  the  United  Nations? 
If  it  is  effective  only  in  those  areas  where 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
Interests  in  common,  does  it  foUow  that 
those  two  powers,  acting  in  concert  through 
regular  diplomatic  channels,  would  have 
been  able  to  get  results  comparable  to  those 
achieved  through  the  UJN.? 

The  most  pKMltlve  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  perhapw.  Perhaps  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  expensive,  expendable  luxury. 
Perhaps  the  brushflre  wars  that  have  sprung 
up  In  the  past  two  decades  would  not  haw 
spread  into  humanity's  funeral  pyre.  Per- 
haps. But  the  world  cannot  possibly  aflorti 
to  put  that  possibility  to  the  test. 

The  fact  Is  that,  however  divergent  the 
long  range  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia  may  be  both  nations  are  ultimately 
guided  by  the  same  immediate  interest:  The 
avoidance  of  a  nuclear  showdown.  That  fart 
was  clearly  demonstrated  once  again  by  the 
essential  restraint  shown-  by  both  powen 
while  the  fighting  was  In  progress  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  world. 

The  United  Nations — for  all  its  shortcom- 
ings— provides  the  basic  machinery  to  im- 
plement the  policy  of  avoiding  direct,  armed 
oonfrontatlan.  Propaganda  speeches  aside.  It 
is  also  a  private  forum  for  direct,  Infomai 
contact  between  reptresentatives  of  oppo«lii( 
nations  In  which  changes  in  p>oUcy  and  al- 
terations In  International  bargaining  posi- 
tions can  be  instantly  and  authorltatiTelT 
signaled.  It  is  a  public  forum  where  all  tbt 
nations,  great  and  small,  must  adopt  a  po(- 
ture  that  Indicates  the  thrust  of  national 
policy. 

These  varied  aspects  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' role  In  world  politics  have  already 
oome  into  play  in  the  current  crisis.  Re- 
moved from  the  klelg  lights  of  the  public 
Security  Oouncll  sessions,  Ambassadon 
Goldberg  and  Pederenko  were  able  to  agrei 
on  the  wording  of  a  cease-fire  resolution  th»< 
won  the  council's  unanimous  approval  and 
finally  brought  a  halt  to  the  fighting.  Nov, 
through  the  bombast  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly circus,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Aral 
world  longs  not  for  peace  but  for  revenge. 
And,  unless  there  is  more  to  the  Johmon- 
Kosygln  talks  than  has  met  the  eye.  It  »p- 
pears  that  Russia  Is  interested  not  in  ■U' 
billty  but  In  recouping  prestige  by  bacUni 
Arab  fiaiTna  and  rearming  Arab  forces.  iBtd 
and  the  nations  willing  to  back  Israel's  rlgbt 
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to  survive  are  thereby  clearly  and  Inescapably 
forewarned  about  what  lies  ahead.  They  can 
reset  accordingly.  And  if  their  reactions — 
military  and  diplcHnatlc — are  the  proper  ones, 
a  renewal  of  the  fighting  and  of  the  danger 
of  World  War  III  may  be  avoided.  If  so,  the 
decades  of  expense,  effort  and  frustration 
will  be  well  repaid. 

■me  United   States,   in   our   view,    should 

accept  the  United  Nations  for  what  it  Is 

something  half  way  between  a  world  govern- 
ment and  a  world  propaganda  platform.  We 
should  continue  to  support  it.  We  should 
encourage  an  expansion  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' peace-keeping  capabilities. 

We  Uve,  the  late  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  said, 
"in  a  world  which  no  longer  dares  to  use 
absolute  military  power  and,  on  the  other 
band,  is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  absolute 
law  in  the  settlement  of  military  differences." 

to  such  an  interim  world,  the  imperfect 
United  Nations  Is,  perhaps,  the  best  interna- 
tional forum  that  can  be  devised.  And  for 
aU  Its  foibles,  it  Is  a  luxury  this  planet  can- 
not afford  to  be  without. 
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white  patlento  admitted  to  each  hospital  and 
the  patient's  ph3rsician. 

<-./!,  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^°'^^  "^<1"  ""e  six  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"This  attempt  to  set  hospital  admissions 
by  a  race  quota  system  could  effectively  deny 
the  patient  the  free  choice  of  physicians  and 
hospitals,  the  resolution  said.  "When  the 
physicians  quota  is  full  for  a  particular  race 
in  the  hospital  where  he  practices,  the  pa- 
tient would  have  to  change  physicians  to 
continue  treatment."  ■=''•'  "»    "-^ 

The  AMA  asserted  it  stands  solidly  behind 
T'^K.^w  ^'^  niedical  staffs  "in  refusing  to 
establish  such  a  race  quota  system  " 

The  resolution  also  deplored  "the  use  of 
discriminatory  practices  as  evidence  by  quota 
systems  or  other  mechanisms  whoever  em- 
ploys them  and  thereby  deprives  patients 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color  of  adequate 
Care. 
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Medical  Treatment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  was 
when  a  sick  person  could  be  admitted  to 
A  hospital  by  his  physician  because  he 
was  m,  injured,  or  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. No  one  considered  the  "must" 
worry  of  Gtovemment  redtape  and  so- 
called  racial  balance.  But  that  was  when 
MBpitals  were  for  treatment,  not  educa- 
Uon  and  Indoctrination.  Today  the  so- 
cial mechanics  seek  to  make  hospitals  a 
tool  for  race  mixing— treatment  is  sec- 
ondary and  incidental. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
House  of  Delegates  passed  a  resolution 
recenuy  which  comments  poignantly  re- 
wrdlng  the  Federal  Government's  stric- 
Mre  of  hospital  patients  and  their  physi- 
cians. 

.,^^*^i"iw.*'°"®^"^s  '"ay  be  better 
apprised  of  this  situation,  under  unan- 

^,  cp"f ent  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 

AMoclated  Press  release  of  June  23,  1967: 

AMA  Hits    Gov!xnmei»t  Asking  fob  Negro 

Wnrrx  Totals 

(By  Alton  Blakeslee) 

ih|UNT,c  CrtY    N.J.  (AP,._The  American 

««»1  Association  protested  Thursday  the 

gvemments  request  for  the  percentages  of 

S.  ^^^^  patients  admitted  to  hos- 

d.^P'^I?!"*''*  ^^*'"  *^«  information  to 
t^^^t  Ici:?.^  ^««Pltals  quaUfy  for  federal 

fol^^  f'^'^  P^^'P^^  *°  ^"y  out  social  re- 
iT-^.^J^?  detriment  of  good  medical 
taa'  «^^  ^^  ^  "°"^  °'  Delegates  declared 
iIi.M,r^  '"'^  passed  without  audible  dls- 
HDung  votes. 

Tlie  resolution  said  the  regional  director  of 
«•  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
"»™re  has  requested  and  received  informa- 
^ftwn  hospital  administrators  in  Louls- 
"^  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

fte  information  Included  the  names  of 
"«  ooctors,  the  percentage  of  Negro  and 


Speech  Before  Veterani  of  Forei^  Warj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  June  26.  1967 

.,,^H,^^°^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  our  able 
and  distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  James 
Kee  spoke  last  Saturday  In  Clarksburg 
w.  va..  to  the  Annual  Department  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
His  remarks  are  so  timely  and  so  m- 
spiring.  and  were  so  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  those  who  heard  them,  that  I 
have  sought  this  privilege  of  having 
them  printed  here  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  commend  them  to  all 
Americans : 

Rr&cARKs  OP  THE  Honorable  James  Kee,  of 
West  Virginia.  Befoee  the  46th  Anitoai, 
West  ViKGiNu  Department  Coim:NnoN  of 
THE  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  the 
VFW  Post  Home.  Clarksbttrg,  W,  Va  on 
JCNE  24,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  Department  Commander 
wmiams,    reverend    clergy,    delegates,    and 

l'^Z^  '\l\V^^  ^""^"'y  *^»^  I  ««=«Pt  your 
kind  Invitation  to  address  the  46th  annual 
department  convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
visit  with  you  m  the  VFW  Post  573  home 
here  in  Clarksburg. 

Your  organization  received  its  charter 
from  Congress  a  little  more  than  3  decades 
ago.  But  there  were  veterans  of  foreign  wars 
in  this  country  long  before  that.  In  fact— 
^nce  its  Inception  as  a  nation— the  Umted 
States  has  been  blessed  by  brave  men  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  their  country 
on  foreign  seas  and  foreign  shores 

Much  of  the  fighting  during  the  revolution 
took  place  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  13  colonies.  Our  country  was  only  a  few 
years  old  when  United  States  Marines  were 
first  dispatched  abroad  to  protect  the  lives 
of  American  citizens.  In  the  early  days— our 
naval  forces  were  oiten  sent  to  foreign 
ports— tc/ten  local  authorities  were  unable— 
or  unu:illing—to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
American  lives  or  property. 

But  it  was  during  the  2  world  wars  that 
American  soldiers  and  saUors  first  learned 
what  It  meant  to  battle  for  freedom  and 
democracy  at  the  4  comers  of  the  globe 
There  are  now  cemeteries  for  our  heroic  dead 
on  three  foreign  continents.  And  even  as  we 
meet  here — our  servicemen  are  once  acpxin 
proving  their  valor  on  jungle  battlefleUU— 
nearly  10,000  miles  from  their  homeland 


1  have  discussed  this  brief  historical  review 
for  one  purpose  only— to  remind  you  once 
again  that  if  there  were  no  foreign  war 
veterans— t?ierc  would  be  no  United  States 
of  America.  The  price  of  liberty  comes  high 
today— /ust  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  our 
forefathers. 

The  primary  aims  of  your  organization  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  headings: 

1.  To  care  for  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families: 

2  To  care  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
and; 

3.  To  preach  the  basic  creed  of  American- 
ism as  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

You  have  performed  the  first  2  duties  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Prom  experience  I  know  your 
interest  in  the  veteran  in  need  and  his  fam- 
ily win  never  slacken. 

But  today,  the  3rd  point,  the  need  to  ex- 
plain Americanism  to  the  young  people  it 
the  overriding  duty  of  our  timet 

The  people  of  the  Umted  States  today  are 
enjoying  an  abundant  prosperity  never  be- 
fore seen  on  this  earth.  And  they  are  en- 
Joying  something  infinitely  more  precious 
the  right  to  order  their  own  Uves  under  a 
democratic  government.  They  have  free 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom 
of  worship.  In  contrast  to  conditions  in 
Commumst  countries,  there  U  no  despotic 
government  to  tell  them  where  to  live  and 
where  to  work,  what  to  do  or  what  to  think 
It  would  seem  that  democracy  has  proved 
Itself  as  the  finest  form  of  government  ever 
devised  by  man.  Unfortunately— there  are 
disquieting  signs  that  an  organized  cam- 
paign is  underway  to  downgrade  the  worth 
and  value  of  democracy  among  the  young 
citizens  of  otir  country. 

The  right  of  protest  is  a  sacred  right 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution.  The  Na- 
tion's young  people  in  our  colleges  and  um- 
versiiies  have  as  much  right  as  the  rest  of 
U6  to  express  their  views.  But  the  right  of 
protest  is  strictly  limited  by  the  rules  of  fair 
play  and  by  the  absolute  duty  of  loyalty  to 
ones  country.  The  news  reports  of  recent 
months  indicate  that  In  too  many  in- 
stances—those who  claim  the  right  of  dis- 
sent have  over-stepped  these  boimdaries. 

At  one  university  a  prominent  official  was 
howled  down  when  he  attempted  to  deliver 
a  scheduled  address.  At  another  a  speaker 
was  threatened  by  mob  violence  and  had  to 
be  rescued  by  police.  On  too  many  occasions 
young  men  have  been  encouraged  by  those 
who  know  better,  to  burn  their  draft  cards 
in  public. 

A  well  known  cartoonist  said  these  current 
moljs  are  acting  like  the  brown  shirts  of 
Hitler,  and  the  black  shirts  of  MussoUm.  who 
brought  Europe  to  disaster  in  the  1930's 

The  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover— Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation— has 
warned  his  countrymen  that  the  Commu- 
nisU  have  an  organized  campaign  to  corrupt 
the  students  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
There  was  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  a 
few  weeks  ago  which  illxistrated  the  shocking 
tactics  employed  by  those  who  claim  they 
are  merely  expressing  the  right  of  dissent. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  protest 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  One  speaker  denounced 
President  Johnson  as  a  buffoon  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  as  a  fool.  There  was  the 
usual  burning  of  draft  cards  by  publlctta 
seeking  young  men.  And  then  came  the 
crowning  act  of  outrage,  the  burning  of  an 
American  flag.  The  only  purpose  of  this  act 
was  to  wound  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the 
American  people.  You  will  be  scandalized  to 
learn  that  the  wives  of  several  prominent 
Americans  went  up  to  New  York  by  special 
plane  to  witness  this  ceremony. 

After  reviewing  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture let  us  see  the  bright  side.  Along  with 
several  of  my  coUeagues  I  have  Introduced  a 
blU  to  make  It  a  felony,  punishable  by  heavy 
penalties  of  fine  and  Imprisonment  to  dese- 
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crate  the  flag  of  th«  XTnlted  Stat«a.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  on 
Tuesday,  June  aotli,  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives passed  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  386  to 
IS.  We  have  just  entered  the  191st  year  fol- 
lowing the  official  adoption  of  our  flag  by  the 
Continental  Congnrefis. 

According  fo  reliable  witnesses,  the  vast 
majority  of  young  people  today  are  hard- 
working, serious  about  their  duties,  and  in- 
tensely patriotic. 

One  of  the  most  effective  answers  I  have 
seen  to  the  placard  wavers  and  the  draft  card 
burners  was  written  by  Mr.  Bay  Cromley  of 
the  Scripps  Howard  newspapers.  His  story 
appeared  under  the  appealing  headline,  "In 
Viet  Nam  They  Protest  With  Their  Lives." 
His  remarks  were  so  good  that  I  am  going 
to  quote  a  couple  of  paragraphs: 

"In  the  past  5  months  more  than  15,000 
officers  and  men  who  completed  their  year's 
tour  of  duty  in  Viet  Nam  volunteered  for  an 
additional  tour  of  duty. 

"Of  the  441.000  troops  in  Viet  Nam,  335,000 
are  there  because  they  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice or  extra  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marines — most  realizing  they'd 
likely  be  sent  to  Vietnam. 

"More  than  85  percent  of  the  Americans 
killed  in  Viet  Nam  volunteered  for  service  or 
extra  service  at  a  time  when  it  was  certain 
they'd  serve  in  Vietnam. 

"These  Americtui  protesters  In  Viet  Nam 
are  laying  their  lives  on  the  line.  We  read 
many  battle  stories  about  their  bravery.  We 
hear  much  less  about  their  beliefs  or  the 
things  they're  doing  for  Viet  Nam  when  they 
are  not  fighting." 

I  believe  the  foregoing  by  Ray  Crumley 
constitutes  an  Inspiring  and  moving  trib- 
ute to  the  decency,  the  bravery,  and  the 
patriotism  of  this  generation  of  young 
Americans. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  another  tribute 
to  these  young  men  from  a  soldier  who 
should  know.  General  Earle  O.  Wheeler, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  To 
tell  the  story  properly  It  is  necessary  to  use 
a  few  more  figures. 

General  Wheeler  pointed  out  that  vmtll 
mid-December  of  last  year  some  29,000 
servicemen  had  recevied  awards  for  valor  in 
Viet  Nam  and  more  than  40,000  had  received 
the  Purple  Heart.  During  that  period,  11  had 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  of 
all  decorations,  and  more  than  200  had  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Cross. 

How  good  Is  the  American  fighting  man 
today?  Some  feared  that  too  much  pros- 
perity had  made  the  average  youngster  too 
soft  for  the  harsh  demands  of  the  battlefield. 
To  such  misgivings  General  Wheeler  gave  this 
reply : 

"When  aroused  he  is  tough,  resourceful 
and  tenacious.  Above  all  he  Is  a  confident 
flghter,  confldent  that  he  is  well  trained, 
that  he  fights  for  a  nation  whose  cause  is 
worthy  and  that  his  Nation  supports  him. 

"I  am  a  member  of  your  generation — and 
this  may  be  an  admission  against  interest — 
but  I  am  convinced  that  all  in  all  our  fight- 
ing men  today  are  better  than  any  we  have 
ever  produced  In  the  past.  They  prove  them- 
selves on  the  battlefield." 

So  you  experienced  and  older  veterans 
should  be  on  the  alert  because  General 
Wheeler  says  the  next  crop  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  yotir  organization  are  the  best 
fighting  men  Uncle  Sam  ever  had.  I  believe 
you  will  be  proud  and  delighted  to  know 
that. 

We  aU  know  that  If  the  American  flag  ever 
stops  flying,  liberty  will  disappear  in  this 
country.  A  newspaper  In  Australia — survey- 
ing the  present  world  scene — gave  tu  an  addi- 
tional thought.  This  newpaper  pointed  out 
that,  except  for  American  military  might,  the 
whole  free  wot^  loould  fall  into  t?ie  haiuU 
of  the  Communiata  like  a  ripe  plum. 


In  other  words,  if  the  American  flag  ever 
ttopt  flying,  liberty  will  disappear  from  this 
earth.. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  will  prove  a  fresh 
Inspiration  In  your  campaign  to  teach  the 
young  folks  what  Americanism  really  means. 


Some  Changes  in  Flood  Danger  Since  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    K.ANS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  In 
this  session  of  Congress  I  appeared  before 
one  of  the  congressional  subcommittees 
on  appropriations  to  point  up  the  im- 
portance of  water  conservation  and  flood 
control  projects  supported  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  faced  with  estab- 
lishing spending  priorities  and  flood  con- 
trol, and  soil  and  water  conservation 
deserve  high  priority. 

In  my  statement  to  the  subcommittee, 
I  said : 

We  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  impor- 
tant national  needs,  especially  In  thoee  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  has  a6sum.ed 
long-standing  responsibility  in  partnerslilp 
with  local  and  State  governments. 

In  recent  weeks  serious  flooding  has 
occurred  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Need- 
less to  say,  there  has  been  property  dam- 
age and  great  personal  loss  for  many  citi- 
zens. However,  even  greater  losses  have 
been  prevented  by  the  planning,  coopera- 
tion, and  Investment  of  resources  into 
flood  control  projects  over  the  years.  The 
Kansas  City  Star  recently  published  an 
editorial  outlining  the  differences  In  the 
flooding  of  1951  which  brought  great 
havoc  and  that  which  threatens  areas  of 
the  Midwest  today. 

The  editorial  refers  to  the  benefits 
provided  by  existing  flood  control  proj- 
ects stating : 

In  unprotected  areas,  damages  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Army  engineers  to  have  reached 
more  than  23  V^  million  doUars  with  the  cost 
still  rising.  But  the  corpe  figures  that  an 
additional  190  million  dolLara  in  flood  dam- 
ages would  have  occurred  vrtthout  any  pro- 
tection projects  in  place. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  and  in  the 
coming  weeks  I  am  confident  the  Con- 
gress will  act  wisely  and  effectively  In 
providing  necessary  appropriations,  on 
a  priority  basis,  to  make  possible  further 
progress  in  flood  control. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial   from   the   Kansas   City,   Mo., 
Star.  The  editorial  follows: 
Some  Chances  in  Flood  Danger  Since  1961 

The  serious  flooding  that  has  already  oc- 
curred In  this  area  inevitably  turns  con- 
cerned thoughts  to  the  blllion-dollai'  Kaw 
river  tragedy  of  1951.  Certainly  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet,  and  additional  damage 
la  probable  before  the  flooding  ends. 

But  there  are,  fortunately,  two  Important 
differences  between  1961  and  now.  The 
weather  pattern  Is  one:  In  1951,  a  stable 
front  over  this  area  dumped  rain  almost 
nightly  for  40  day*  before  the  flood  deluge. 


What  we  have  been  getting  recently  Is  more 
a  series  of  rain-triggering  fronts,  the  weather 
bureau  explains.  It  may  seem  that  it  lias 
rained  every  alght,  but  there  have  been 
significant  breaks  in  the  storm  sequence. 
And  this  type  of  pattern  is  more  likely  to 
break  up  at  eaiy  time,  bringing  dry  relief. 
"More  likely"  we  say,  knowing  how  perverse 
weather  can  be  when  a  change  Is  urgently 
needed. 

The  second  and  much  more  tangible  factor 
is  the  existence  of  numerous  flood  protection 
reservoirs  and  levees  which  were  not  In  place 
in  1951.  Such  dams  as  Tuttle  Creek,  Milford 
and  Perry — the  latter  not  yet  completed — 
have  performed  heroically  in  trapping  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  rushing 
flijodwaters. 

In  unprotected  areas,  damages  are  esti- 
mated by  tlie  Army  engineers  to  have  reached 
more  than  23  V4  million  dollars  with  the  cost 
still  rising.  But  the  cori>s  figures  that  an  ad- 
ditional 190  million  dollars  in  flood  damages 
would  have  ocourred  without  any  protection 
projects  in  place.  This  is  an  enormous  and.  to 
be  sure,  hypothetical  figure.  With  this  area's 
flood  history,  it  would  be  unthinkable  to  have 
no  projects  built  by  now.  And  many  indus- 
tries and  homes  would  not  now  be  located  on 
flood  plain  land  except  for  the  protection  of 
dams  and  levees.  StUl,  this  is  a  rough  measure 
of  where  we  would  be  without  those  proj- 
ects— and  a  reminder  of  the  Importance  of 
getting  on  with  others  proposed  but  not  yet 
built. 

Storms  such  as  we  have  been  having  are 
going  to  flood  basements  and  yards  and  block 
streets,  causing  some  local  damage.  No  proj- 
ect can  stop  this.  But  a  design  plan  of 
tributary  reservoir  storage,  plu*  levees  to  pass 
the  remaining  flow  safely  past  high-valua 
municipal  and  Industrial  areas,  can  handle 
the  cumulative  superflood  rolling  down  a 
major  stream. 

Missouri  river  bottomland  farmers  already 
have  been  badly  hurt  by  this  flood.  Their 
small  local  levees  oouldnt  contain  the  Big 
Muddy  on  the  rampage.  Certainly  the  400.000 
acres  under  water  along  the  Missouri  re- 
emphasize  the  value  erf  the  big  federal  agri- 
cultural levees,  only  a  few  of  which  have  been 
built  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  delayed  too  long  by  doubts 
and  surveys. 

The  Hart  of  streams  now  flooding  where  the 
reservoirs  stlU  are  on  paper  makes  sad  read- 
ing: The  Wakarusa  (Clinton  dam),  the 
Grand  (Pattonsburg  and  others),  the  Mar- 
maton  (Fort  Scott).  Pottawatomie  creek 
(Garnett)  and  so  on.  Back  in  Washington  the 
House  public  works  committee  is  preparing 
to  report  out  the  public  wprks  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  June  floods  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas — and  they're  not  over  yet — should 
provide  them  a  healthy  reminder  that,  for  all 
the  burdens  on  the  federal  budget,  flood  pro- 
tection still  rates  a  high  priority. 
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Commissioner  Tobriner  Strongly  Supports 
President  Johnson's  District  of  Colain- 
bia  Reorganization  Plan 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  CommlsslonerB,  the  Horwrable  Walter 
N.  Tobriner,  performed  a  valuable  public 
service  by  speaking  In  support  of  tlM 


President's  reorganization  plan  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

Among  other  facts.  Commissioner  To- 
briner pointed  out  that — 

The  necessary  activities  of  the  District 
government,  Uke  governments  of  all  dtiee, 
have  become  so  diverslfled  that  three  co- 
equal Commissioners  have  Inadequate  con- 
trol over  many  of  them. 
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The  Commissioner  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  "offers  a  significant  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  and  modernize  the 
goveniment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  to  make  It  as  efficient,  effective,  and 
responsible  as  possible  within  the  current 
balance  of  powers  between  Congress  and 
the  city." 

He  also  voiced  the  hope  that  a  single 
Individual  "will  be  pix)vided  with  the 
means  to  meet  the  objective  expressed 
by  President  Johnson  earlier  this  year, 
that  of  making  the  District  'a  city  In 
which  all  Americans  can  take  pride.'  " 

I  commend  Commissioner  Ibbrlner 
for  his  forthright  statement. 

Certainly,  few  men  have  more  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  District  than  does  Walter  Tobriner. 
His  strong  statement  of  support  for  the 
President's    reorganization    plan    indi- 
cates, I  beUeve,  that  it  is  a  well-conceived 
and  effective  proposal  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  government. 
I  include  In  the  Record  the  statement 
by  Commissioner  Tobriner  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  reorganization  plan: 
Statement    bt    Commissioneb    Waltek    N, 
TOBRiNix,    Phesiqent,    Boaro   of    Commis- 
sioners. District  or  Columbia.  Betore  the 
ExEcxrrrvE  and  Legislative  Reorganization 
StTBCOMMiTTia:  or  the  House  CoMMrmx 
ON  Government  Opejutions 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
Biittee:  1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear today  to  express  my  support  for  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  3.  This  support  rep- 
PBsents  my   considered  Judgment  based   on 
my  service  of  over  six  years  as  a  Commis- 
■toner  of  the  District.  In  aU  candor,  the  task 
of  the  Board  over  the  past  six  years  has  not 
been  an  easy  one.   I   know  that  the   chief 
eiecuUve  of  any  large  American  city  has  not 
hsd  an  easy  time  in  recent  years.  However. 
I  beUeve  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
Wct  have  been  handicapped  to  an  extra  de- 
gree by  an  archaic  and  cumbersome  form  of 
government.  This  has  been  over  and  above 
the  problems   of   chief   executives   of   most 
American  cities. 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  have  to  detail  to 
laembers  of  the  Congress  the  host  of  issues 
which  we  face  in  Washington— a  rising  crime 
»te,  tinmet  educational  needs,  unemploy- 
ment, and  housing  shortages.  I  beUeve  the 
Botta  ot  Commissioners  has  been  diligently 
•nd  conscientiously  seeking  answers  to  these 
Md  similar  public  problems.  I  think  we  have 
twen  doing  a  good  job.  Yet  I  must  say  that 
tte  results  are  not  good  enough.  A  major 
reason  for  this,  I  think.  Is  due  to  the  fact 
w«t  the  governmental  framework  in  which 
we  work  Is  not  adequate.  For  a  city  of  the 
"M  and  complexity  of  Washington,  the  con- 
o^t  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  U  an  out- 
wed  remnant  of  a  bygone  era.  It  does  not 
»eet  the  needs  of  today's  world 

Ma^y  indlvlduaU.  including  members  of 
wopess,  have  asked  the  questions  "What  Is 
wwig  with  a  three-man  Board  of  Commls- 
■^?  Why  should  we  change?"  Clear  an- 
••«•  to  these  kinds  of  doubts  are  necessary 
«  the  plan  Is  to  be  supported. 

1^  answer  to  these  quesUons  Is  that,  based 
^y  experience,  a  three-man  Board  cannot 
gwrtde  the  kind  ot  executive  and  adminls- 
«aje  leadership  which  Is  required.  As  you 
«ww.    the    District     Commissioners     have 


divided  their  Jurisdiction  over  t2ie  Tarious 
agencies  of  the  District  among  the  Board 
members.  Thus,  we  have  ( 1 )  »  CommlsBioner 
of  Public  Health  and  Welfare,  (2)  a  Cotnmls- 
Bloner  ot  Public  Safety,  and  (8)  a  Cotn- 
missioner  of  Public  Works.  Each  supervisee 
the  agencies  assigned  to  hirri 

Unforunately.  today's  urban  problems  do 
not  fall  neaUy  into  theee  categories.  The 
provision  of  services  to  the  public  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  of  today  often  Involve 
many  agencies  under  more  than  one  Com- 
missioner. There  is.  however,  no  single  indi- 
vidual to  resolve  disputes,  clarify  policy  con- 
flicts, or  provide  overall  leadership.  Thus,  as 
President  of  the  Board,  I  have  no  adminis- 
trative authority  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  Commissioners.  There  is  no  provision 
for  a  "strong  Chairman"  to  provide  adminis- 
trative leadership  as  in  the  case  of  many  of 
otir  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  Under  the 
current  system  decisions  must  be  made  in  a 
collective  fashion  which  Is  often  slow  and 
cumbersome  and  sometimes  precludes  clear 
resolution  of  the  IssueB.  The  effort  involved 
In  getting  together  the  three  Commisslon- 
e  all  of  whom  have  heavy  schedules,  for  a 
special  meeting  or  to  meet  an  emergency 
situation,  is  in  itself  defeative  of  efficiency. 

Today  the  necessary  activities  of  the  Dis- 
trict Government.  Uke  the  governments  of 
all  cities,  have  become  so  diverslfled  that 
three  co-equal  Commissioners  have  Inade- 
quate control  over  many  of  them.  Some 
cturent  examples  may  help  Ulustrate  the 
probler' . 

district  or  Columbia  alcoholic  program 
The   DUtricts   program   for   the   rehabUi- 
tation  of  alcohoUcs  has  been  criticized   by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In  the 
DlMjlct    of    Columbia    for    failure    to    deal 
effectively  with  this  widespread  social  prob- 
lem. Several  District  agencies  share  In  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
problems   of   alcoholism.   For  example,   the 
Health  Department  reporta  to  one  Commis- 
sioner: the  Police  Department  reports  to  an- 
other Commissioner;  the  Corporation  Coun- 
Bel's  Office  reports  to  the  Board  ae  a  whole- 
and    the    Department    of    Buildings    and 
Grovinds,  responsible  for  fadUtiee,  rejxjrts  to 
still     another     Oommlasloiier.     While     each 
agency  attempts  to  carry  out  its  reeponsl- 
biUties  as  seen  from  its  perspective  there  la 
no  single  Commissioner  at  the  top  who  can 
take  an  overview  of  the  problem  and  pro- 
vide the  concentrated  drive  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  full  success. 

TOtJTH    PROBLEM 

The    District's    programs    for    preventing 
juvenile     deUnquency     and     rehablUtaOng 
youth  have  also  been  criticized  by  the  Presi- 
dent's  Crime   Ccwnmlsslon   ae   being   Inade- 
quate   to    the    demands.    The    Commission 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  District's  youth 
do  not  receive  adequate  treatment  and  fol- 
low-up,   particularly   in    cases   where   more 
than  one  District  Agency  should  be  Involved 
with  a  single  youth.  Here  again,  the  division 
or  responsibility  for  various  elements  of  the 
city's  government  between  the  Commlsslon- 
ers  has  contributed  to  this  problem.  In  this 
oase,  the  Welfare  Department  and  the  Cor- 
rections Department  are  responsible  to  one 
Commissioner,  the  PoUce  to  another.  Once 
again,  no  Commissioner  can  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  range  of  elements  Involved 
In  deUnquency  prevention  programs.  This  la 
particularly  unfortunate  because  some  Im- 
portant agencies  concerned  with  youth,  such 
•a  the  schools  and  the  ootirts,  are  not  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  OommlaelonerB. 
ncighborrood  centxks 
Problems  of  a  different  type  are  seen  in  the 
accelerating  movement    within  many  pro- 
grams to  decentralize  government  activities 
In  order  to  bring  services  quickly  and  ooo- 
veniently  to  neighborhood  residents   For  ex- 
ample, two  of  the  District's  major  new  pro- 


grams designed  to  cope  •with  the  overwhelm- 
ing urban  problems  of  bUght  and  poverty— 
community  renewal  and  model  cities — have 
as  an  Important  element  the  comstruction 
and  provision  of  services  from  a  number  of 
neighl)orhood  centers  constructed  close  to 
the  residents  being  served.  At  the  same  time 
other  neighborhood  oentera  are  also  being 
considered  or  opened  by  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, the  Health  Department,  the  Rec- 
reation Department,  and  the  Corrections  De- 
partment. Other  agencies,  such  as  the  PoUce 
Department,  are  also  reviewing  their  pattern 
of  decentralization. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  three  Commissioners, 
however,    to   make   sure   that   these   various 
centers  are  placed  in  the  optimum  locations 
so  that  there  U  no  duplication  and  overlap. 
Each    Commissioner   is    responsible   for   his 
particular  department,  but  none  Is  really  re- 
sponsible for  city  government  as  a  whole,  or 
in  this  case,  for  insuring  the  maxlmiun  ef- 
fectiveness  of  the   desirable  movement   to 
make  the  government  cloeer  to  the  people. 
These  examples.  I  believe,  are  lUustrative 
of  the  fact  that  despite  long  hours  of  con- 
scientious  effort,   and    I   think   I  «an   state 
for  all  of  the  Commissioners  that  this  has 
been  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mission form  of  government  is  not  geared  to 
meet  our  problems.  By  its  very  nature,  the 
multi-headed    executive    is    InefBcient    and 
time-consuming.  Scmie  Interesting  examples 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  an  analysis  of  the 
time  spent  by  the  Commissioners  during  the 
calendar  year  1986.  Some  17%  of  my  time 
was   spent   in   scheduled    and    unscheduled 
meetings   with  the  Board.  With  the  single 
Commissioner,  as  proposed  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  much  q^  this  time  can  be  spent 
on  substantive  adrohustrative  decision-mak- 
ing rather  than   meeting  with  one's  fellow 
Commissioners  to  achieve  a  group  consensus 
of  administration.  Another  14%  of  my  time 
was  spent  on  ceremonial  duties  which,  under 
the  plan,  wUl  be  shifted  to  the  Council. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  it  is  preferable  for 
the  residents  of  the  District,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  be  able  to  hold  a  single 
Individual  responsible  for  effective  adminis- 
tration within  the  District.  This  can  be  done 
only  if  one  individual  is  the  head  of  the 
District's  administrative  structure,  not  three 
Individuals. 

If  a  single  Commissioner  is  to  be  truly 
responsible  and  responsive,  he  must  have 
the  authority  to  move  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources of  the  city  government  into  posi- 
tions which  will  maximize  their  effectiveness 
In  resolving  the  city's  ever-changing  prob- 
lems. This  he  will  have  under  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  which  allow  hini  to  establish 
appropriate  agencies  and  offices  and  transfer 
personnel  and  funds.  To  my  mmd,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
plan.  Currently,  the  Commissioners  are 
heavily  circumscribed  in  their  abUity  to  shift 
organizations  and  functions  to  meet  these 
changing  needs. 

Improvements  in  organization,  if  at  all 
can  now  be  made  only  after  a  cumbersome" 
time-consuming,  and  somewhat  hazardous 
procedure.  A  proposed  interdepartmental  re- 
organization, even  one  Involving  shifting  a 
smaU  function  performed  by  a  few  persons 
and  positions,  ordinarily  are  carried  out 
through  the  budgetary  and  appropriation 
process.  Such  changes  are  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  in  the  appropriation  process  In 
Congress. 

Under  the  plan,  however  the  Commission- 
er will  have  authority  similar  to  that  which 
Congress  has  afforded  the  heads  of  most 
executive  departments-Vustlce.  Interior 
Oommerce,  Labor,  Treasury,  Agriculture-^ 
that  Is,  authority  to  wganlze  as  seems  luj- 
profMlate  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
District.  It  will  be  possible  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  strengthened  organization 
brought  about  by  Congressional  action,  such 
as  the  model  cities  program,  with  greater 
speed  and  effectiveness. 
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I  would  now  like  to  torn  to  the  other 
major  feature  of  the  plan,  the  creation  at  a 
nine-member  Council.  The  Council  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  In  good  govern- 
ment for  the  citizens  of  the  District. 

First,  it  places  In  a  collective  body,  func- 
tions which  are  now  inappropriately  lodged 
in  a  three-tnan  executive.  The  making  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  other  related  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  the  Congress  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  group  which  can  concen- 
trate on  such  functions  without  the  distrac- 
tion of  executive  responsibilities.  ' 

Secondly,  the  new  Council  offers  a  broader 
opportunity  for  the  representation  of  the 
many  diSerent  Interests  which  make  up  this 
city.  Thus,  Section  201(b)  of  the  plan,  pro- 
vides that  the  Council  shall  be  made  up  of 
citizens  who  have  been  actual  residents  of 
the  District  for  three  years  prior  to  appoint- 
ment: that  It  shall  be  nonpcutlsan  with  no 
more  than  six  members  adherents  of  any 
one  political  party;  and  that  appointments 
to  the  Council  shall  be  made  with  a  view 
toward  achieving  a  Council  membership 
which  will  be  "broadly  representative"  of 
the  District  community.  In  this  respect,  the 
present  structure  of  the  District  Government 
suffers  from  a  double  disability — three  Com- 
missioners are  too  small  a  group  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  wide  range  of  citizen  in- 
terests, ye^,  as  I  have  stressed  earlier,  three 
la  too  large  a  number  for  executive  leadership. 

An  Important  part  of  the  Council's  task 
will  be  to  keep  informed  of  the  needs  of 
the  District's  residents.  This  will  require 
eetablishing  and  maintaining  open  channels 
of  communication  with  its  citizens.  It  would, 
I  am  certain,  wish  to  hold  pubUc  hearings 
on  needed  regulation  and  budget  matters. 
In  view  of  the  plan's  requirements  that  the 
Council  members  be  District  residents  for 
•t  least  three  years  and  that  the  Council 
membership  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  community,  such  chan- 
nel* would  operate  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Council's  work. 

The  representative  role  of  the  Council,  Is 
as  the  President  stressed,  not  a  substitute  for 
home  rule.  But  it  is  a  significant  step  toward 
responsible  democratic  government.  Until 
Oonj^ss  votes  home  rule  for  the  District, 
the  Council  will  afford  Washington's  citizens 
a  greater  opportunity  to  voice  their  views  to 
citizen  officials  who  have  actual  responsibility 
for  making  local  ordinances  and  for  ptropos- 
Ing  a  budget  to  meet  the  city's  needs. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  the  plan  offers  a 
■igmUlcant  opportunity  to  strengthen  and 
nkodeamlze  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  make  it  as  efficient,  effective 
•ad  responsible  as  possible  within  the  cur- 
rent balance  of  powers  between  Cozigress  and 
the  city.  I  know  that  I  and  the  other  Com- 
missioners have  striven  during  the  past  years 
to  achieve  this  goal.  In  many  ways,  we  have 
moved  toward  It.  Yet,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  I  hope  that  our  successors  can 
be  a  single  Indlvldvial  who  will  be  provided 
wltb  the  means  to  meet  the  objective  ex- 
pressed by  President  Johnson  earlier  this 
year,  that  of  making  the  District  "a  dty  In 
which  all  Americans  can  take  pride."  I  believe 
the  plan  is  a  good  one — a  strong  and  a  needed 
step  toward  better  government.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  allow  It  to  take  effect. 


Agnet  Meyer — Practicing  CidieB 
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aw 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  TXtntBTLVLKIA. 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BEPBESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHKAD.  lir.  Bptmker.  the 
people  of  the  dty  of  Washington  are 


fortiinate  to  have  llvlner  among  them  a 
lady  who  has  enriched  their  cultural  and 
Intellectual  climate  in  countless  ways  for 
many  years — Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer. 

But  Mrs.  Meyer's  activities  are  not 
confined  to  Washington.  Five  years  ago, 
she  founded  and  funded  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Support  of  the  Public 
Schools,  to  expand  the  dialog  between 
educators,  businessmen,  and  politicians 
on  the  problems  of  public  education. 
.  In  an  article  in  the  June  10  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Josephine 
Ripley  justly  states  that  Mrs.  Meyer's 
committee  "has  become  one  of  the  most 
viable,  vibrant  forces  in  the  country  for 
school  bettennent." 

Mrs.  Meyer  "has  been  a  doer  since 
1921,"  Miss  Ripley  says,  and  her  activ- 
ities have  given  her  "a  special  insight 
Into  the  problems  of  education." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Miss  Rip- 
ley's article  about  Mrs.  Meyer,  whose 
energy,  capability,  and  generosity  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  people  of 
this  city  and  this  Nation.  The  article 
follows : 

Agnes  Meter — Practicing  Citizen 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — If  the  whole  country  Is  "In 
a  ferment  today  over  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion." it  is  due  In  part  to  the  proddings  of 
Agnes  E.  Meyer  and  her  National  Committee 
for  the  Support  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Founded  and  funded  by  this  wealthy  owner 
of  the  Washington  Poet  five  years  ago,  this 
committee  has  become  one  of  the  most 
viable,  vibrant  forces  in  the  country  for 
school  betterment. 

Long  a  crusader  for  better  schools,  Mrs. 
Meyer  felt  that  "a  national  effort  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  whole  country  In  fonnent 
about  this  problem  of  education." 

She  wanted  to  bring  educators,  business 
men.  parents,  civic  leaders,  and  others  from 
all  over  the  United  States  together  to  com- 
pare notes,  share  ideas,  discuss  problems. 

Interviewed  at  her  embassy-size  home  here, 
she  deplored  the  Inhibitions  of  educators  who 
say  education  must  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics. 

"That's  Just  nonsense,**  In  her  opinion. 
"They  are  dependent  on  politicians  for  their 
budget!" 

To  prove  that  the  two  groups  have  Inter- 
linking interests  and  responsibUlties,  Mrs. 
Meyer  broke  tradition  by  boldly  inviting  state 
legislators  from  all  over  the  country  to  a 
Washington  conference  with  the  committee 
to  talk  about  education  and  Its  related  money 
problems. 

It  was  a  different  kind  of  education  con- 
ference because,  as  she  told  those  who  at- 
tended, "It  is  frankly  political." 

Mrs.  Meyer  Is  not  a  woman  to  beat  about 
the  bush  or  approach  Issues  timidly.  She  has 
a  commanding  presence.  She  is  tall,  amply 
built — the  kind  of  a  person  to  whom  i>e<^le 
turn  for  advice,  and  get  It,  unadulterated. 
She  Is  forceful  and  fervent  in  her  espousal 
of  causes. 

She  doesn't  get  around  as  much  as  she 
used  to,  she  admits.  But  that  doesn't  limit 
her  contacts  with  people  all  over  the  country. 

She  has  been  a  doer  since  1921,  when  a 
pwUtlclan  asked  her  bluntly,  "Young  woman, 
what  are  you  doing  for  your  country?" 

That  remark,  she  says,  "drove  me  out  of 
being  a  no-good  Intellectual  and  Into  becom- 
ing a  practicing  American  citizen." 

As  a  reporter  for  the  old  New  York  Stin,  she 
was  one  of  the  first  women  to  work  in  the 
city  room  of  a  metropolitan  daUy.  Later  she 
crusaded  for  education  and  social  betterment 
through  the  colimans  of  the  Washington  Post, 
then  owned  by  her  husband,  and  from  the 
lecture  platform. 


All  this  has  given  Mrs.  Meyer  a  special  in- 
sight into  the  problems  of  education.  She 
sees  what  many  educators  do  not — that  polt- 
tlclans  and  politics  cannot  be  separated  frora 
educational  progress. 

"The  pretense  on  the  part  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  educational  world  that  It  can  re- 
main simon-pure  only  If  it  emphasizes  its 
aloofness  from  politics  has  always  been  sheer 
nonsense,"  she  sputters. 

The  success  of  her  round-up  of  state  legis- 
lators last  December  proved  It.  A  number  cf 
legislators  have  now  Joined  the  committee. 
Many  are  asking  for  another  meeting. 

She  Is  planning  a  conference  In  the  fall  to 
which  business  leaders  will  be  Invited. 

"The  leaders  of  industry  really  want  to 
help  with  education  because  it  is  In  their 
own  Interest,"  she  pointed  out. 

"But  they  often  do  not  vmderstand  the 
problems  of  the  schools.  Also,  school  people 
are  suspicious  of  the  Industrialist  for  fear  he 
will  try  to  dictate." 

So  she  plans  to  bring  them  together  "and 
show  them  that  their  Interests  mesh." 

Many  Improvements  are  taking  place  In 
the  public  schools,  but  on  a  piece-meal  basis, 
she  notes.  "What  we  need  is  a  general  im- 
provement— nationwide." 

"How  can  we  call  ourselves  a  democracy 
If  we  don't  give  each  child  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  capacity  to  the  ut- 
most?" Mrs.  Meyer  asks. 

"We  have  failed  In  this  because  we  have 
been  so  much  a  middle-class  nation,  with  the 
view  that  only  the  middle  classes  were  in- 
terested in  going  to  college. 

"Only,"  she  continues,  "if  you  educate  all 
your  people  can  you  tap  all  the  latent  talent 
that  Is  now  being  missed  because  we  have 
neglected  the  lower-income  class." 

Mrs.  Meyer  doesn't  mean  merely  the  Ne- 
gro, she  quickly  adds.  "I  am  sure  there  are 
poor  whites  but  they  don't  have  a  spokes- 
man." 

One  of  her  great  ambitions  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  schools. 

By  oommimity  schools,  she  means  a  school 
that  would  be  open  morning,  noon,  sad 
night.  A  school  where  there  would  be  recre- 
ation as  well  as  study.  A  school  where  older 
people  would  come  and  see  what  their  chil- 
dren are  learning,  and  what  they  themselves 
can  learn. 

From  this  she  thinks  would  gradually 
come  "a  real  cultiu^  that  will  demand  (rf 
all  OUT  citizens  new  Ideals  and  a  new  society 
which  will  deserve  to  be  called  a  democracy." 

The  National  Committee  for  Support  of  the 
Public  Schools  has  members  In  all  50  states, 
more  than  1,300  In  all.  It  holds  an  annual 
conference  to  which  members  come  at  their 
own  expense. 

The  committee  keeps  In  constant  touch 
with  members,  sending  them  outlines  of  coo- 
ference  speechee.  Says  Mrs.  Meyer,  "There 
Is  no  use  listening  to  speeches  and  not  doing 
anything  about  them." 

A  constant  stream  of  informative  litera- 
ture goes  out  from  the  Washington  head- 
quarters. Including  reports  of  factual  re- 
search, either  by  the  committee  or  by  other 
people. 

"We  keep  In  touch  with  them  throughout 
the  year,  either  by  telephone  or  letter,  and 
encourage  them  to  have  meetings  of  their 
own  to  spur  the  local  district  of  action," 
says  the  chairman  and  founder. 

Asked  what  she  feels  the  committee  hM 
accomplished  In  Its  five  years,  she  repll« 
quickly : 

"A  new  ferment  In  enthusUsm.  A  ne* 
sense  that  other  people  In  other  states  *n 
working  together.  Better  relationship  I*- 
twoen  lay  people  and  teachers.  Between  tb» 
community  and  the  school.**  ' 

Her  parting  reminder  as  the  reporter 
leaves : 

"Don't  forget  to  mentkai  my  oommunltj 
scbooir* 


li  the  United  Nations  Still  Usefal? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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or   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  re- 
cent actions  taken  by  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  In  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Secretary  General  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Itself,  has  come  in- 
to question. 

Two  columns  recently  appearing  In 
the  Washington  Star,  dealt  with,  first, 
U  Thanfs  illegal  assumption  of  author- 
ity to  unilaterally  remove  the  Emer- 
gency Force  from  the  Middle  East,  and 
second,  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  effective  peacekeeping  organiza- 
tion. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  columns  written 
by  David  Lawrence  and  Ralph  McGill, 
which  appeared  in  the  June  21,  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star. 
The  articles  follow: 

Thant's  Usefulness  Questioned 
The  usefulness  of  U  Thant  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations  has  come  Into 
question.  Without  placing  the  matter  before 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  he  granted 
promptly  last  month  President  Nasser's  re- 
quest that  the  U.N.  peace-keeping  force  be 
withdrawn  from  the  armistice  line  on  the 
teacl  border.  This  led  to  the  outbreak  at 
hoetlUtles  In  the  Middle  East. 

Two  pertinent  documents  now  have  been 
made  public.  One  plainly  sets  forth  the  views 
of  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold,  who,  as  sec- 
retary-general In  1956,  arranged  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser  for  the  U.N.  force  to  go  on  duty 
•t  the  armistice  Une  and  stay  there  "until  the 
task  of  the  force  was  completed."  The  other 
U  the  reply  Just  made  by  Thant  to  the  Ham- 
marskjold memorandum. 

It  Is  dear  that  Hammarskjold  knew  there 
was  a  delicate  point  involved,  and  he  left 
lor  future  guidance  a  carefully  written  record 
imd  analysU  of  the  whole  subject.  Thant  now 
brushes  this  aside  as  an  Interpretation  not 
binding  upon  him. 

But  there  Is  a  difference  between  an  argu- 
ment over  the  right  Of  Egypt  to  ask  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  U.N.'s  peace-keeping  force 
and  the  obligation  of  the  secretary-general 
to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  the  General 
Asiembly  for  Its  consideration  and  decision. 
The  real  issue  is  what  Secretary-General 
l^t  should  have  done  about  Egypt's  re- 
quest^ He   consulted    on    May    17   with   the 
?^u,^«  °J  ""*  advisory  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Porce-represent- 
jUves  of  India.  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark, 
»»zll.  Yugoslavia  and  Canada.  Some  of  these 
moys  warned    him   that    he   should   take 
tbe  matter  up  with  the  General  Assembly 
»«^'?1"!i°^"''     ^^O'-ever.     the     secretary- 
e»era   had  already  advised  Egypt  that.  If  it 
foraally  requested  withdrawal  of  the  peace- 
«*plng  force,  this  would  be  granted.  It  was 
^  not  too  late  even  then  for  a  special 
jMetlng  of  the  General  Assembly  to  be  called 
to  deal  With  the  problem,  but  T^ant  to^k^ 

Sfjl*''^  ^"'^  '^"*  ^^^^  '■"  ^  not  within 
»e  competence  of  the  General  Assembly  to 

butto^ItV**'?**  ^^  ^"""^^^  ^^^  ^°  choice 
"«  to  grant  the  request  from  Nasser  for  the 
withdrawal.  This  he  did  on  May  18. 

«,^*,n?-'"™*'"*^J°'*'  memorandum  of  Au- 

E?e:^int°''  ^"  °'^''  *^^'^'''  "^^ed  these 
«e  points  and  emphasized  that  Egypt  had 
"*>•  a  "good  faith"  agreement  notto  with- 
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draw  Its  "consent"  to  the  iMresence  of  the 
peace-keeping  force  without  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  late 
secretary-general  wrote: 

"My  starUng  point  in  the  consideration  of 
this  last-mentioned  problem— the  limitation 
^.^''P.''!  ^"^e^'^'Ko  rtght  in  the  interest  of 
political  balance  and  stabUlty  in  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  operation— was  the 
fact  that  Egypt  had  spontaneously  endorsed 
,„L  ^*'"*'  Assembly  resolution  of  Nov  5 
1956  (creating  the  force)  and  by  endorsing 
that  resolution  had  consented  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  py)rce 

I^'  ^J^^  ^^^^-  "^^y  «>"1<1  ^^  not  ask 
the  UNEP  to  withdraw  before  the  completion 
Of  the  tasks  without  running  up  against 
their  own  acceptance  of  the  resolution  on 
the  force  and  its  tasks." 

Hammarskjold  also  mentions  that  he  nut 
squarely  to  President  Nasser  the  necessity 
for  an  "agreement  on  withdrawal"  with  re- 
spect to  the  peace-keeping  force,  and  told 
mm  that,  unless  an  agreement  of  this  type 
was  made."  the  secretary-general  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  troops  which  had  Just 
been  sent  In  to  police  the  armistice.  KgypVa 
president  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  peace- 
keeping force  established  that  he  acquiesced 
In  the  agreement. 

The    present    secretary-general    now    says 

wf  ;..^^"*  ^^  ^**  *''*«  °^  tl»e  Hammar- 
skjold memorandum,  it  was  not  an  "official 
docuinent."  But  the  points  made  cannot  be 
erased.  For  the  duty  of  the  secretary-general 
is  not  to  resolve  such  an  important  issue 
himself  but  to  leave  this  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  which  he  is  merely  an  administra- 
tive official. 

The  making  of  vital  decisions  Is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Security  CouncU  or  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  set  forth  In  the  Charter 
Itself.  As  It  turned  out,  the  one-man  ruUne 
gave  encouragement  to  Egypt,  which 
prompuy  mobilized  lu  forces  on  toe  borders 
5t  ,.!■:,  *"'*  ""■  ensued.  Certainly  the 
United  Nations  should  provide  against  a 
recurrence  of  such  blunders 
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Future  of  Unfted  Nations  Seen  in  Perii. 

What  Is  the  future  of  the  United  Nations? 

Is  the  Middle  Eastern  crlsU  the  beginninR 

°^^'**^*^"*°'=e•  °^  ^  "le  UJI.  sun  setting? 

The  Soviet  Umon  has  been  making  much 

use  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  It  was  a 

somewhat  abrasive  and  crlUcal  Nikolai  Pedo- 

renko  who  demanded  a  hurried.  Immediate 

emergency"  session  of  the  council  on  that 

fateful  Wednesday,  June  7,  when  the  IsraeU 

successes   In   the   Sinai   desert   and   against 

Jordan  were  confirmed. 

Yet,  this  was  the  same  Fedorenko  who  on 
Monday  before  that  Wednesday  brusquely 
had  refused  the  U.S.  recommendation  that  a 
cease-fire  be  sought. 

Again,  on  Thursday,  June  8,  the  Security 
council  was  summonded  back.  Once  more 
the  pleasant-looking,  bow-tie  wearing,  pipe- 
emoklng  Fedorenko  used  the  session  to  con- 
demn the  United  States,  and  to  demand  the 
Israelis  return  all  they  had  gained  in  war 

It  was  possible,  sitting  there  In  the  press 
section  of  the  council  chamber  to  feel  the 
almost  tangible  Irony,  the  cynical  brazenness 
of  the  situation. 

It  U  chlefiy  the  Russians,  though  not  en- 
tirely so.  who  have  not  paid  their  financial 
allotments  due  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
largely  their  financial  neglect,  followed   by 

United  Nations  close  to  the  abyss  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  substantially  reduced  the  or- 
ganlzaUon's  prestige  and  potential  for  ac- 
tion. That  the  Russians  should  have  so  vltr- 
orously  sought  to  use  the  United  Nations- 
only  when,  and  after  the  Arab  aUles  had 
made  their  war  thrust  and  been  defeated— 
serve  merely  to  etch  deeper  the  irony  of  that 


with  the  U.N.  prestige  and  potential  thus 
minimized,  the  international  arena  was  of 
necessity,  reduced  to  power  operations     ' 

The  Middle  East  buildup  was  open  There 
was  no  secret  about  it.  Nasser  mobilized  his 
troops.  Nasser  demanded  that  United  Nations 
security  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the  Gaza 
strip.  The  alacrity  with  which  Secretary  Gen- 
V^l  »Y  T?*"*  compiled  has  damaged  him 
and  the  United  Nations.  The  Israelis  are  un- 
comfortably right  in  Charging  that  UN 
actions   had   encouraged    the   Arabs   to   war' 

There  was  undenled  escalation  of  raids  Into 
farael  by  Shukelry's  "Paleirtlne  Legion"  and 

rL  T*  .  ^"^  '"'^  S*°™)  guerillas  of 
^^  .       ."members  of  these   groups  who 

have  maintained  sniping  since  the  accept- 
ance of  the  cease-fire. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  the  soluUon  to  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Russians  can 
proceed  to  rearm  the  Arabs  with  tanks  MIG 
^l'"*^^  ^■^'^  weapons.  They  can.  in  and  out 
of  the  United  NaUons,  promote  discord  rather 
than  a  settlement  the  Arabs  can  reluctantly 

ant?-^*  ^'^'^  "^'^  ''°^  ^'^*  to  keep  the 
Slnal.  They  have  a  right  to  hold  the  high 
ground  along  the  borders  of  Syria  from  which 
came  the  mortar  and  sheU  fire  aaglnst  vallev 
and  vlllages-and.  of  course, ^Sr«t  toe 
guerilla  raids  of  Al  Asslfa.  The  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
must  be  open  to  all   ■hipping    The  UnltF^ 

E^°t'^"r.**^'  RusslanfrefrelS^nfwhl^ 
Egypt  blockaded  Aqaba  as  a  part  of  toe  ore- 
war  preparations  by  Nasser 

Jerusalem  might  be  Internationalized— If 
the  United  Nations  U  made  viable  by^vlet 
support  and  cooperation, 
fv,?^"'**  "inte'^t"  in  Africa  remains  higher 
than  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
Nasser  had  Soviet  aid  in  Aden,  at  toe  en: 
trance  to  toe  Red  Sea.  The  Somalia  had  &>viet 
help  across  from  Aden  at  toe  Red  Sea  en- 

%"^^-  ""f^lf  '^  '*••  ^^*  "InterS""^ 
Africa— and  the  Middle  East 

h,'^„**2.""°°^  ^  complex  and,  at  best,  hidden 
^^e^^S^M  «"*■•  "^^  •^«1  ambltlo^ 
^! J   ,****  ^""°°*  ~"1='  *>e  entering  a  new 

going  cynical  "use"  for  non-peaceful  oblec- 

may  be  on  its  way  out. 


ReasoD  and  Restraint  in  a  Democratic 
Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    OONNECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 
Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  com- 
mencement address  last  month  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  President  King- 
man Brewster,  Jr..  of  Yale  University, 
dJ^cussed  dissent  in  a  democratic  society 
The  newspaper  coverage  intrigued  me 
and,  now  that  I  have  read  the  speech  In 
Its  entirety,  I  find  my  curiosity  weU 
rewarded. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  a  more  succinct 
analysis  of  the  politics  of  polarization 
and  accommodation;  or  a  more  eloquent 
plea  for  the  restraint  and  tolerance 
which  permit  a  democratic  society  to  en- 
Joy  frmlom  and  grow  through  diversity 
President  Brewster  advocated  no  easy 
solution  to  our  hivolvement  in  Vietnam, 
which  is  the  subject  of  much  of  today's 
agonl^ng  debate.  But  he  emphasized 
that  the  terms  of  that  debate  are  of  crit- 
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leal  importance  to  the  institutions  of  free 
government  and  to  the  integrity  of  our 
academic  traditions. 

I  believe  that  this  warning  against  the 
antlratlonal  tendencies  of  suppression 
and  disruption  merits  a  wide  audience, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
It  in  the  Recori): 
Commencement  Addbess  at  State  Unxversitt 

or  New  York,  at  Buffalo,  by  Kingmak 

Bbewstek,  Jr.,  President,  Yale  Universitt, 

Mat  28,  1967 

Screaming  Journalism  makes  It  fashion- 
able these  days  to  engage  In  the  game  of 
gap  spotting.  Whether  In  ladies  swimming 
garb  or  Whit*  House  communiques — its  the 
gap  that  counts.  Then  there  la  the  "genera- 
tion gap."  Such  Is  the  perversity  of  social 
history  that  the  well  roxmded  boy  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  Is  the  square  of  today.  Then 
there  U  the  ancient  gap  between  the  acad- 
emy and  the  market  place  measured  by  the 
holler  than  thou  scorn  of  the  academics; 
more  than  reciprocated  by  the  "you  can't 
change  human  nature"  realism  of  the  busi- 
nessman. 

Whatever  the  differences  of  political  taste 
among  us,  however,  our  common  ground  is 
more  Important.  I  would  like  to  dwell  here 
for  a  moment  on  the  Importance  of  hold- 
ing that  common  ground  against  the  inva- 
sion of  suppression  from  the  right  and  dis- 
ruption from  the  left. 

On  the  far  left  there  are  some  few  so  dis- 
illusioned with  things  as  they  are  that  they 
would  tear  the  house  of  freedom  down  by 
pulling  the  props  of  all  self  restraint.  On 
the  far  right  are  some  few  so  panicked  by 
the  prospect  of  any  change  that  they  would 
suppress  all  social  criticism  and  aU  striv- 
ing for  broader  freedom.  Both  would  pit 
hate  against  hate  so  that  all  of  us,  liberal 
and  conservative  alike,  would  be  consumed 
In  a  violent  civil  war  of  extremes. 

The  liberals  among  us,  especially  the  aca- 
deoilc  liberals,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ra- 
tionalize and  excuse  a  call  to  hate  or  vio- 
lence If  it  is  uttered  In  the  name  of  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  or  discrimination.  tJonscl- 
ence  stricken  quiet  acquleecence  in  slogans 
of  hate  and  destruction;  rationalization  that 
"you  can't  blame  them,"  or  a  cynical  defense 
that  "It's  the  only  way  to  call  attention  to 
the  problem"  each  loosens  one  more  stone 
to  start  the  avalanche  of  counter  hate,  coun- 
ter violence,  whose  burden  will  fall  hardest 
on  any  minority  which  can  be  made  the 
scapegoat.  Its  cruelest  victims  are  always  the 
minorities  in  whose  name  violence  unleashes 
counter  violence. 

We  of  academic  privilege  who  are  supposed 
to  be  our  brothers'  thinker  and  dedicated  to 
rational  persuasion  must  repudiate  this  de- 
liberate mongerlog  of  racial  hate  and  will- 
ful Incitement  to  violence. 

The  conservatives  among  us,  especially  the 
b\i8lnes8  conservatives,  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  rationalize  and  excuse  the  witch 
bvaxt  and  the  suppression  of  civil  rights. 
They  march  toward  oppression  under  the 
banner  of  maintaining  civil  order.  Repudia- 
tion of  violent  change  spills  over  Into  rejec- 
tion of  all  change.  Distaste  for  the  Inipllca- 
tlons  of  hateful  slogans  like  "black  power" 
recoils  Into  the  subtler,  more  polite  forms 
of  "white  power"  and  almost  unconsciously 
permits  racism  to  become  respectable  again. 

Those  of  commercial,  financial  and  Indus- 
trial privilege  who  are  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  world's  greatest  accomplishment  of  ma- 
terial welfare  and  economic  opportunity 
must  repudiate  this  deliberate  scapegoat  pol- 
itics and  the  appeal  to  "white  power." 

If  we  are  not  to  be  forced  into  a  choice 
between  radicals  and  reactionaries,  then  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  must  defend  their 
common  faith  tn  progress  throiigh  ordered 
freedom.  Neither  molotov  cocktails  nor  police 
tMRleadas  can  make  dignity  and  decency 
and  opportuni^  a  Urlng  reality  for  every- 


one's children.  The  urgent  task  of  those 
gathered  here,  young  and  old  alike,  is  to 
demonstrate  that  the  promise  of  the  free- 
dom we  take  for  greinted  can  made  real  for 
the  whole  society. 

And  now,  to  the  age  old  strain  which  gross 
economic,  educational,  and  social  Inequality 
have  always  put  \ii>on  the  processes  of  or- 
dered freedom,  is  added  the  strain  of  a  war 
we  wish  we  were  not  in,  which  we  cannot 
totally  win,  and  which  we  dare  not  lose. 

Five  years  ago  this  month.  President  Ken- 
nedy resolved  to  multiply  vastly  the  armed 
American  presence  in  Vietnam.  It  was  then 
plausible  to  say  that  there  was  no  other  way 
to  prevent  the  balance  of  communist  world 
power  from  shifting  from  the  Soviet  counsel 
of  coexistence  to  the  Chinese  prophets  of 
aggression. 

The  American  commitment  In  Vietnam 
proved  irreversible;  and,  being  irreversible, 
could  only  vindicate  the  forebodings  of  those 
who  predicted  vast  expansion  of  the  initial 
commitment  when  It  was  made.  But  this 
hindsight  does  not  alter  the  plausibility  and 
possible  correctness  of  that  decision. 

To  allow  a  wax  of  national  liberation  to 
succeed  in  1962  might  have  vindicated  Chi- 
nese aggressive  doctrine,  and  encouraged  a 
worldwide  raeh  of  sponsored  wars;  civil  In 
form,  but  imperial  in  global  pattern. 

There  were  differences  then,  plausibly,  ra- 
tionally debated.  Disagreement,  however,  did 
not  then  fester  into  distrust;  opposition  did 
not  erupt  into  demonstration,  let  alone  dis- 
ruption. 

Now.  live  years  later,  our  military  com- 
mitment has  reached  almost  the  exact  level 
gloomily  predicted  by  those  who  counselled 
President  Kennedy  against  the  initial  move. 
While  the  military  situation  is  less  desp>erate 
In  terms  of  possible  United  States  defeat  In 
South  Vietnam,  it  Is  apparently  no  better 
in  terms  of  bringing  a  i>eace  which  might 
outlaat  our  presence.  It  Is  vastly  worse  in 
terras  of  the  risk  of  larger  war. 

Even  though  history  will  probably  never 
put  the  matter  so  clearly  each  one  of  us 
should  perhaps  answer  the  question:  if  the 
Chinese  were  to  g:ive  us  an  ultimatum  to 
withdraw  or  to  face  their  hordes  as  in  Ko- 
rea, do  we  stand  or  should  we  retreat.  On  this 
question  the  division  In  this  country  would 
not  be  evenly  divided  but  there  would  be  a 
deep  gulf  between  fellow  citizens. 

Several  in  number,  but  a  minority,  I  think 
a  very  small  minority,  would  say  that  to 
resist,  not  to  withdraw,  would  condemn  the 
world  to  nuclear  destruction. 

Many  many  more,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority I  believe,  would  say  that  to  fall  back 
in  face  of  such  threatened  Chinese  Interven- 
tion would  surely  condemn  the  world  to  nu- 
clear disaster. 

The  alternative  lines  of  reasoning  are  each 
quite  plausible. 

One  would  say  that  to  confront  the  Chi- 
nese, especially  now  that  they  have  nuclear 
power,  would  be  inevitably  to  Invite  us  to  use 
whatever  force.  Including  the  weapons  of 
frightfulness,  would  be  necessary  In  order  to 
prevail.  The  dikes  of  our  self  restraint  would 
be  breached  beyond  repair. 

The  counselors  for  withdrawal  would  say 
no  stakes  in  Vietnam  would  begin  to  be 
worth  this  price. 

The  bigger  voice,  the  more  popular  voice, 
would  say:  to  back  down  In  the  face  of  Chi- 
nese ultimatum  would  forever  vitiate  our 
capacity  to  deter  aggression  or  to  prevent 
attack  on  our  more  vital  Interests.  Nuclear 
war  would  ultimately  be  invited.  In  some 
future  West  Berlin  or  South  Korea  a  con- 
fident enemy  who  thought  he  could  call  our 
bluff  would  find,  too  late,  that  be  was  in  fact 
pushing  us  beyond  our  exasperation  p>eint. 

To  stand  firm  now  when  we  might  at  best 
deter  or  at  worst  prevail  without  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  the  only  way  to 
prevent  a  later  global  holocaust. 

When  differences  are  plausible  and  the 
stake  for  which  disagreement  wagers  Is  the 


survival  of  civilization  Itself,  the  confronta- 
tion generates  a  passion  whose  height  or 
depth  knows  no  limit.  Let  one  spark  of  dis- 
trust fall  from  the  torches  of  those  who  are 
not  of  good  will  and  disagreement  may  flare 
into  a  conflict  between  those  who  would  sup- 
press and  those  who  would  disrupt  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  are  among 
us  a  few  who  would  positively  welcome  a 
preventive  war  against  China.  Happily  their 
voices  are  so  few  and  their  prescription  so 
noxious  that  they  will  rarely  avow  their 
views  in  public. 

You  and  I  also  know  that  there  are  some 
few.  a  very  noiay  few,  who  would  like  to  see 
not  only  the  Chinese  prevail  in  Asia  and 
world  revolution  spread,  but  who  would  wel- 
come the  destruction  of  the  American  so- 
ciety. 

You  and  I  also  know  friends  of  the  right 
who  are  panicked  by  the  threat  of  disorderly 
dissent,  who  assume  that  all  objection  to 
official  policy  Is  communist  inspired.  General 
Trudeau's  testimony  a  few  days  ago  reeks 
with  this  fearful  invitation  to  suppression. 
And  there  are  those,  like  Congressmen  Rivers 
and  Hebert,  who  are  bold  enough  to  imply 
that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  first  ot  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  order  they  would  seek. 

You  and  I  also  know  friends  of  the  left 
whose  impatience  with  the  processes  of  dem- 
ocratic society  urges  recourse  not  only  to 
protest  and  demonstration  but  to  the  thresh- 
old of  violence  and  sabotage  In  the  name  of 
their  own  convictions. 

Statements  by  scane  who  seek  to  rally  a 
following  for  a  summer  of  protest  against  the 
Vietnam  war  have  revealed  a  yearning  lor 
violent  disruption.  In  callous  disregard  for 
the  claims  of  ordered  freedom  and  the  dem- 
ocratic process. 

It  makes  me  unhappy  that  I  have  no  con- 
fident prescription  for  a  peace  which  would 
not  Invite  an  even  more  frightfiil  war. 

But  I  am  confident  that  our  chances  of 
discovering  such  a  path,  and  our  chances 
of  enduring  and  surviving  this  time  of  an- 
guish depend  vpon  convincing  rejection  of 
the  counsels  of  suppression  and  disruption. 

Freedom  requires  both  boldness  and  pa- 
tience. 

To  those  who  would  suppress  dissent  I  say 
you  are  of  little  faith,  unworthy  of  those 
who  have  risked  the  unknown  shores  and  the 
unknown  frontier  because  they  believed  that 
no  Idea  or  way  of  life  was  good  enough  to  be 
Imposed. 

Of  course  freedom  Is  risky.  The  majority 
might  be  wrong.  But  freedom  also  requires 
patience.  Somehow  in  the  fullness  of  time 
people  seem  to  be  able  to  come  out  right.  If 
censorship  does  not  defraud  them  of  s 
chance  to  make  up  their  own  mind. 

To  those  who  would  disrupt  the  orderly 
processes  of  government  in  order  to  call  at- 
tention to  their  convictions,  I  say  you  forfeit 
the  consideration  of  a  society  which  relies  on 
rational  persuasion  as  the  arbiter  of  its  des- 
tiny. 

Of  course  the  processes  of  a  free  society 
are  often  tedious  and  sometimes  corrupt.  But 
the  ways  of  democracy  are  preferable  to  the 
dictate  of  even  the  most  righteous;  whether 
that  dictation  be  Imposed  by  the  coercion  of 
authority  or  the  blackmail  of  disruption. 

The  dread  is  that  these  two  monsters,  sup- 
pression and  disruption  wll  feed  and  fatten 
each  other.  Each  Is,  In  fact,  justified  by  the 
other. 

If  suppression  Is  the  mandate  of  ofBcisI 
power,  then  Indeed  disruption  may  be  the 
only  recourse  of  those  who  believe  In  freedom. 

If  disruption  is  the  counsel  of  those  who 
disagree  with  official  policy,  then  suppres- 
sion may  be  the  only  recourse  of  those  who 
believe  in  order. 

What  has  Uils  to  do  with  you. 

A  very  great  deal.  For  you  here  have  been 
privileged  to  struggle  for  knowledge  and 
Judgment  and  pur{>06e  in  a  place  which  hai 
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fortified  you — and  forUfied  itself — against 
suppression  In  the  face  of  visible  provoca- 
tion. And  this  place,  too.  has  fortified  you. 
and  itself,  against  the  anarchy  of  dlsrupUon 
in  the  face  of  equally  visible  provocation. 

If  either  disruption  or  suppression  had  tri- 
umphed, your  University  would  not  be  worthy 
of  these  days  of  celebration. 

The  vast  majority  of  your  fellow  Americans 
want  neither  to  suppress  dissent  nor  vio- 
lently to  disrupt  the  civil  order.  But  toler- 
ance and  patience  are  easily  exhausted. 

In  the  swirling  tempest  of  anguish  of  a 
Vietnam  your  job  Is  to  keep  tolerance  and 
patience  alive.  The  privilege  of  your  educa- 
tion puts  upon  you  the  obUgatlon  to  protect 
reason  against  the  strident  arrogance  of  both 
the  tyrant  and  the  anarchist. 

No  matter  how  deeply  held  your  own  pKjl- 
icy  convictions  may  be.  you  must  remember 
and  remind  your  country  that  it  Is  wise  re- 
straint which  makes  men  free. 
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EXiTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  continued  debate  over  Communist- 
free  world  relations.  We  note  the  persist- 
ent attempts  of  the  administration  to 
paint  Communist  dictatorships  In  East- 
em  Europe  in  friendly  hues.  Therefore.  I 
deem  it  of  special  interest  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  following 
newspaper  article  and  editorial  com- 
mentary from  the  Copley  Press  report- 
ing on  an  Interview  with  exiled  King 
Michael  of  Rumania,  and  on  the  situa- 
tion In  that  Iron  Curtain  country. 

The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  Aurora  (HI.)  Beacon-News,  June 

8,  1967] 

TBS   Between    King    Michael    and    RtrMA- 

NIANS   Beino   Cctt 

(By  Dtmiltru  Danlelopol) 

Vnsoix,  SwrrzERLAND.— Slowly,  Inexorably 
tte  ties  are  being  severed  between  King 
Michael  and  the  people  of  Communist  ruled 
Bumanla. 

■rhis  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1950,  the 
«"ed  king  was  not  allowed  to  address  a 
new  year  message  to  Rumania  over  Radio 
Free  Europe.  RPE  said  It  would  only  accept 
•xcerts  or  a  report,  not  a  speech. 

To  Michael,  this  Is  another  Unk  In  a  chain 
-Of  j^peasement  to  Communist  Europe 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 
«l^v.*°  '^°P  ^^  ''^°8's  new  year's  mes- 
M«e.  This  station,  being  the  official  voice  of 
w«  British  government,  reflects  policy 
elianges  in  London.  ^^ 

But  for  RPE  the  change  Is  less  understand- 
i-i!  ,  '*  supposed  to  be  independent.  Wash- 
"^ns  policy  Is  reflected  by  the  Voice  of 
America.  Radio  Free  Europe  was  created  spe- 
oflcally  to  "fight  communism"  In  Bulgaria. 
Q^hosiovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  Ru- 
5*^  It  raises  considerable  money  In  the 

J*hi^  !i*^/  °'^  *^^  ^^^  bringing  the  truth 
Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

i»I?.l.'"°^'*  annual  broadcast  was  an  Im- 
portant part  of  this  fight.  It  was  reassurance 
ttmTn'tf'*"'^'**  "^^""^  ''°*  forgotten.  It  was 
er^ent  1.^''°"*  *^*  Illegality  of  their  gov- 
«Shy  ''^  """^  *  ^^"^  *°  ^^^'^  *^« 
^eReds  In  power  didn't  like  it,  and  they 


Cancelling  the  broadcast  is  a  feather  In 
their  cap. 

Radio  Free  Eurt^e  <^cials  admit  they  have 
altered  their  strategy.  They  say  they  have 
abandoned  outright  hoetUity  to  communism 
for  "more  practical"  efforts  to  encourage 
liberalization  inside  the  Communist  frame- 
work. .  '■»i"c 

The  change  is  not  welcome  among  exUe 
groups  in  Germany  and  other  West  Euro- 
pean countries. 

An  American  hears  exiles  complain  that 
the  American  station  in  Munich  no  lonKra- 
interprets  the  ideals  of  the  captive  peoples 
T  „  *„^°  ^^^  "^  ^^^  °^^  e«"es  anymore," 
John  Richardson  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Free 
Europe  Committee,  told  Alfred  B.  Gielen  of 
the  exile  organization  CIAS  in  Bonn  "they 
are  too  reactionary." 

RFE  is  now  using  some  newly  arrived 
nationals  from  the  eatellite  countries  to 
augment  the  older  exiles  still  employed 

They  are  used  as  technicians,  announcers 
and  writers,  the  general  policy  line  bclne 
determined  by  Americans. 

But,  remarked  Gielen,  anybody  who  sur- 
vived for  20  years  tn  eastern  Europe  and  was 
allowed  to  write  must  have  accepted  at 
least  some  Commimlst  propositions. 

"Some  of  them  couldn't  get  a  visa  into  the 
United  States.  •  said  one  exile.  "They  couldn't 
take  the  required  oath  that  they  were  never 
Communists.  But  they  can  work  as  anti- 
Communist  propagandists." 

According  to  the  Rev.  VasUe  Zapartan  of 
the  United  Romanian  CathoUc  Church  In 
Munich,  there  is  great  anxiety  among  east- 
ern European  exiles  over  the  change  In  tone 
of  RFE  broadcasts.  They  no  longer  constitute 
a  fight  against  communism,  they  claim,  but 
ofTer  a  controversy  over  what  brand  of  oom- 
munism  suits  each  country  best. 

"Many  people  are  discouraged,"  said  the 
priest.  "They  'wonder  whose  voice  they  are 
listening  to." 
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^Mlu^k^°"*  during  the  Nazi  occupation  of 


(By  Ray  McHugh,  Copley  News  Swvlce) 
Veksoix.  SwrrzERLAND.— a  tricycle  on  the 
lawn,  a  mini-station  wagon  in  the  carport  a 
mother  worrying  about  her  dinner  and  her 
five  daughters  and  a  father  whose  hobby  is 
to  keep  a  World  War  n  Jeep  In  top  condition. 
Its  not  a  very  regal  scene,  but  It's  home 
for  King  Michael  and  Queen  Anne  of  Ro- 
mania. 

Here  In  a  quiet  rented  house  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Geneva,  the  king  ptirsues  a  career  as 
a  stockbroker  and  hU  queen  says,  "I'm  Just 
a  housewife." 

The  throne  In  Bucharest  Is  only  two  hours 
away  on  one  of  the  sliver  Jet  alrUners  that 
roar  overhead,  but  it's  20  tortured  years  away 
from  the  taU,  still-handsome  king  who  once 
staged  a  coup  to  take  his  country  out  of  an 
alliance  with  Nazi  Germany,  only  to  have  It 
overrun  and  overcome  by  Communist  Russia. 

As  the  Sim  blazed  down  on  the  blue  lake 
and  green  lawns  and  a  cooling  breeze  blew 
in  through  open  doors,  the  king  and  queen 
presented  a  picture  that  was  more  "Ameri- 
can Suburbia"  than  European  royalty. 

The  slip-covered  living  room  furniture  is 
old,  but  sturdy— the  kind  families  need  to 
withstand  five  daughters  and  three  playful 
puppies.  Obviously  homemade  shelves  hold 
the  king's  "treasure"— a  fine  collection  of 
records  and  tapes  that  leans  heavily  to  classi- 
cal music.  The  paintings  and  watercolors  on 
the  wall  are  pastoral  scenes. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  room  to  suggest 
that  the  host  once  ruled  a  country  of  20  mU- 
lion  people  and  traces  his  ancestry  to  queen 
Victoria,  "zar  Nicholas  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
or  that  the  hostess  was  once  a  Danish 
princess. 

Nothing,  that  Is.  until  the  couple  begins  to 
speak— the  king  in  quiet  carefully  chosen 
words:  the  queen  in  a  more  relaxed,  almost 
nishing  fashion,  perhaps  a  refiectlon  of 
World  War  II  days  when  she  worked  In  Sak's 


The  conversation  quickly  turns  to  the 
broad  range  of  East-West  Issues  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  Romania  and  the  other 
Soviet  satellites  in  eastern  Europe 

There  is  no  note  of  wishful  thlnklnif  This 
couple  is  not  siting  In  Versolx  drea^ng  of 

back  to  Bucharest. 

"That  is  behind  us."  said  Anne,  "but  our 
concern  for  the  people  of  Romania  Is  not 
behind  us.  We  live  with  that  evervday. 
M  cl^l  was  raised  with  a  sense  of  respi^nsl- 
ro  MH?  u^"^  well-being.  The  Russians 
cou^d  drive  him  from  his  countrv,  but  they 
oouldn-t  kill  his  love  for  it 
"We  only  hope  that  some  day  those  people 
wUl  be  free  again  to  make  their  own  ch^  •• 
♦1  V"'  ^I  receives  regular  reports  on  condi- 
tions mside  the  country. 

"Id  rather  not  say  who  sends  them  "  he 

said.  • 

oJifi''  '^*  December,  he  made  annual 
R^    '^  broadcasts  to  Romania,  but  when 

^  t^^*^,  ^"^^  ^^^""^  ^  transmit  the 
full    text    last   year,    Michael    withdrew   his 

The  Communists  have  imposed  a  curtain 
of  silence  between  the  king  and  his  people. 
He  has  not  received  a  letter  from  inside  Ro- 
mania in  20  years.  "^ue  xto 

.o,'h"  ^rj  °^  *^*  P^P'*  '^^'^  ^  to  ^^te,"  he 
th.^  'L^^^'^  probably  be  dangerous  for 
them.  The  Communists  would  undoubtedly 
intercept  the  message."  ^'-^^y 

The  king  favors  East-West  trade  so  long 
as  it  does  not  involve  credits  that  might  bol- 
ster the  Communist  regimes.  Cash  or  barter 
deals  can  help  raise  the  standard  of  llvinu 
^LTI";,  '"'*.^*  suggests  that  the  West 
should  demand  "respect  for  human  riehts" 
as  the  price  of  such  trade. 

t.  "^.^.^f  ^  '■^^^'^  ^^^  reported  "liberaliza- 
tion" behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

..t!'^^?°"'*  P^'^"  ^  «"11  there,"  he  Insists 
It  8  hidden  in  a  velvet  glove  so  the  tourists 
they  need  so  badly  arent  too  aware  of  it,  but 
the  Romanian,  or  the  Czech  or  the  Hungar- 
ian doesn't  have  anv  doubts." 

The  one  essential  difference  between  com- 
munism and  a  free  society  remains  un- 
changed, he  said. 

"We  believe  that  a  man  Is  bom  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights.  The  Communists  say 
all  rights  arc  given  by  the  state,  and  there- 
fore can  be  taken  away  by  the  state 
—  ThU  Is  the  bajsic  point.  It's  the  root  of  aU 
the  cruelty  and  oppression  in  communism  " 

In  Vietnam,  the  King  said,  the  United 
States  Is  involved  in  "a  dirty  war  that  many 
people  do  not  understand,  but  you  must 
persevere  and  win.  Otherwise,  we  will  have 
wars  everywhere." 

In  Europe,  he  warned,  "the  Russians  are 
making  great  psychological  gains.  They  are 
lulling  the  Europeans  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  The  United  States  must  not  take 
Europe  for  granted.  It  must  not  become  so 
preoccupied  in  Asia  that  it  forgets  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization." 

The  King's  pale  blue  eyes  seemed  to  grow 
more  Intense  and  he  leaned  forward  In  his 
chair. 

"Tou  know,  the  Russians  are  playing  this 
chess  game  according  to  a  carefully  drawn 
plan.  Vishlnsky  (former  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister) outlined  it  for  me  right  after  the  war 
They  have  made  minor  detours,  but  it's 
amazing  how  they  have  stayed  on  course. 

"The  world  made  the  mistake  of  not  be- 
lieving Hitler.  It  must  not  make  the  same 
mistake  about  the  Soviets." 

Then  he  relaxed  and  the  mood  was  gone. 

That  Intensity  seemed  to  belong  to  a  king 
When  it  passed,  Michael  was  once  again  a 
businessman  ejoying  a  Saturday  afternoon 
at  home. 

The  Queen  who  had  listened  Intently  rose 
a*  y  she,  too,  knew  the  moment  had  passed. 

"Excuse  me."  she  said,  "I  have  to  see  to 
things  In  the  kitchen." 
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Baild  Our  Ships  Here 


because  ha  has  no  Income.  He  can't  buy 
American  goods  and  services  because  money 
be  might  have  earned  Is  being  used  to  pay 
workers  abroad  who,  In  their  turn,  are  buy- 
ing goods  and  services  In  their  own  countries. 
The  forcibly  idle  U-S.  worker  is  then  forced 
to  turn  to  his  government  for  assistance 
through  unemployment  insurance. 

It  Is  not  Just  the  shipyard  workers  who 
would  lose  their  jobs  because  of  foreign  ship- 
building, either.  Steelworkers,  electrical  ap- 
pliance manufacturers  and  many  more  would 
also  be  affected. 

The  snr  and  unions  afnuated  with  the 
Maritime  Trades  Department  are  vigorously 
opposed  to  any  concept  which  will  allow 
even  a  small  percentage  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  to  be  built  abroad.    ^ 

Those  who  would  preserve  o\ir  high  living 
standards  and  American  way  of  life  would 
do  well  not  to  take  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing American  ships  abroad  lightly.  If  the 
Congress  establlsl^s  a  precedent  by  authoriz- 
ing such  a  program,  the  way  would  be  paved 
for  other  corporations  to  follow  the  ship- 
ping compBHles  overseas.  Cheap  labor  and 
lenient  working  conditions  are  no  less  at- 
tractive to  big  business  today  than  they  were 
before  the  labor  movement  In  the  United 
States  won  for  American  workers  the  high 
standards  they  enjoy  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  9,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Seafarers  Log, 
a  publication  for  men  In  the  business  of 
building  and  operating  seagoing  ships, 
contained  an  editorial  by  the  Interna- 
tional President  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  of  North  America.  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf,  Lakes,  and  Inland  Waters  Dis- 
trict, AFL-CIO.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Paul 
Hall,  brings  out  the  very  points  we  here 
must  concern  ourselves  with:  Jobs  for 
Americans  and  keeping  some  $1  billion 
In  business  right  here  in  this  country. 

However,  Mr.  Hall  brings  out  the 
points  which  I  feel  every  Member  of  the 
House  should  realize  and  remember  when 
the  time  comes  to  consider  appropria- 
tions for  this  very  vital,  and  very  neces- 
sary program.  The  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

Rkpost  of  Intebnational  PREsroENT          Simon  A.  Miller  Wmner  of  High  Award 
(By  Paul  Hall)  

Hardly  a  day  has  passed  In  recent  months 
without  some  mention  in  the  press  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  Administration  officials 
to  allow  a  percentage  of  American  ships  to 
be  built  in  foreign  shipyards. 

Proponents  of  the  so-called  "Build 
AbroAd"  program  declare  that  there  is  a 
simple  logic  in  the  idea  as  they  claim  that  a 
ship  can  be  built  in  a  foreign  shipyard  for 
about  half  what  it  costs  in  the  United  States. 
All  things  being  equal,  this  simply  Is  not 
true.  A  more  realistic  picture  Is  drawn  from 
a  recent  Instance  in  which  a  British  ship- 
yard was  underbid  by  19  per  cent  by  an 
American  yard  until  the  Department  of  De- 
fense relaxed  quality  standards  to  a  point 
where  the  British  firm  was  able  to  under- 
cut the  VS.  price  by  a  mere  4.6  per  cent. 
That  is  a  far  cry  from  60  per  cent. 

Those  who  favor  building  abroad,  how- 
ever, ladst  that  there  would  be  substantial 
savings  through  such  a  program  and  fail  to 
look  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  a  vessel  on 
paper  to  the  many  disadvantages  involved. 

The  arguments  against  foreign  construc- 
tion of  American  Ships  far  outweigh  the 
weak  case  that  Is  presented  for  it. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd's  proposal  to 
build  UJ3.  merchant  ships  abroad  would 
result  In  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Americans' 
Jobs  and  deprive  U.S.  industry  of  close  to  tl 
billion  worth  of  business  annually.  That  in 
Itself,  together  with  the  adverse  effect  such 
a  program  would  have  on  this  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments,  should  be  reason  enough 
to  abandon  the  plan. 

The  facts  are  clear.  In  order  to  realize 
appreciable  savings  by  building  abroad,  the 
Administration  would  be  forced  to  sacrifice 
the  high  calibre  of  quality  and  safety  stand- 
ards which  are  expected  in  American  ships 
as  a  matter  of  coxirse. 

Much  of  the  money,  saved  because  work- 
ers in  foreign  yards  have  a  lower  standard 
of  living  than  we  have  here  and  can  work 
more  cheaply  than  American  workers,  will 
be  taken  directly  from  the  pockets  of  our 
own  labor  force  by  depriving  vast  numbers 
of  .our  citizens  of  Jobs.  This  may  provide  a 
windfall  for  some  American  businessmen 
but  It  can't  help  but  prove  costly  to  the 
economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  U.S.  worker  who  loses  his  Job  to  a  for- 
eign worker  doesn't  pay  taxes  on  his  income 


veloped  to  the  highest  degree.  His  future 
promises  to  be  a  brilliant  one,  and  I  look 
forward  to  following  his  progress  with 
great  personal  interest  and  gratification. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  8U1  outstanding  yoiuig  man 
from  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Georgia,  Simon  A.  Miller,  1624  Briar- 
cliff  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  who  recently 
was  declared  the  wlrmer  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  distinguished  educa- 
tional awards  In  our  country. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  presented  with 
the  top  cash  award  of  $5,000  in  the 
fourth  annual  educational  fund  awards 
program,  sponsored  by  Great  Books  of 
the  Western  World.  The  worldwide  com- 
petition, with  thotisands  of  participants, 
involved  a  series  of  preliminary  exami- 
nations and  essays  on  the  great  books. 

The  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and 
literary  authority,  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Ad- 
ler,  at  a  recent  Decatur  Rotary  Club 
meeting. 

As  Dr.  Adler  so  aptly  pointed  out : 

Education  is  the  largest  single  enterprise 
in  this  country. 

This  Is  a  profound  truth,  and  certainly 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  encourage  our 
young  men  and  w^omen  to  pursue  learn- 
ing as  avidly  as  does  Mr.  Miller — to  en- 
able them  to  realize  and  use  their  full 
potential  for  the  development  of  their 
own  lives,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

Simon  Miller  has  brought  special  hon- 
or to  himself  and  to  his  family,  to  Dniid 
Hills  High  School,  where  he  is  a  student, 
to  our  State  of  Georgia,  and  indeed  to 
our  country.  He  can  well  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  young  people,  and  as  an 
example  qf  ability  and  intelligence  de- 


Going  Deeper  Into  Hock  bat  Getting  Oat 
of  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  B. 
Battistella,  associate  editor  of  the  Sub- 
urban Life  newspapers,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  my  district,  recently  wrote  an 
article  that  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
enjoy  reading.  Mr.  Battlstella's  subject 
was  "Going  Deeper  Into  Hock  but  Get- 
ting Out  of  Debt."  He  demonstrated  the 
absurdity  of  the  spenders'  slogan,  "We 
owe  It  to  ourselves."  The  article  follows: 
Going  Deepeh  Into  Hock  but  Getting  Opt 
OP  Debt 
(By  John  B.  Battistella) 

Citing  a  stack  of  statistics,  one  Willard 
Johnson,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  extolled  the 
virtues  of  deficit  financing;  specifically  the 
national  debt.  What  triggered  his  views  «u 
a  story  by  a  Ohicago  newspap>erman  who  said 
the  United  States  debt  exceeds  H.5  trillion. 
(The  legal  national  debt  limit  is  1336 
billion.) 

Johnson,  Willard,  that  is,  argued  among 
other  things,  that  in  1945  the  federal  debt 
was  equal  to  120  per  cent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  1965  it  was  45  per  cent 
of  the  ONP.  Ttat  Is  a  very  real  Improvement. 
Johnson  maintained. 

OontiniUng,  Johnson  said  that  the  per 
capita  of  our  national  debt  in  1945  was  $1,850 
but  by  1965  it  was  reduced  to  $1,650.  John- 
son,  who  mu6t  be  an  Alexander  Hamilton. 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  Maynard  Keynes,  all  rolled 
into  one,  could  support  his  theory  bv  citing 
that  in  1945  the  national  debt  was  $258  bil- 
lion while  the  population  rose  from  about 
140  million  to  approximately  195  million  In 
1965,  or  that  the  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  the  national  debt  and  the  drop  In  the  per 
capita  was  generally  maintained. 

By  the  middle  of  this  year  we  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  2(X)  million  population 
mark,  meaning  of  course  that  the  federal 
obligation  will  be  "shared"  among  millloM 
more. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  and  If  John- 
son's argument  were  logical,  our  per  capita 
debt  will  have  been  Uquldated  in  160  year«; 
based  on  the  $200  cut  from  1945  to  1965. 

Also,  paradoxically,  by  the  year  2125  when 
our  per  capita  national  debt  will  have  been 
"eliminated"  our  federal  debt  will  haw 
Jumped  from  $336  billion  to  $960  billion. 

Based  on  the  $14  billion  annual  Interest 
bill  by  the  year  2125  we  will  be  paying  about 
$42  billion  annually  in  interest  on  the  fed- 
eral debt  alone. 

Demographers  say  that  by  the  year  2015, 
48  years  hence  (these  are  the  latest  figures 
from  federal  authorities),  our  population 
will  have  reached  482  million.  A  propor- 
tionate increase  by  the  year  2125  would  put 
our  piopulation  at  about  1.19  billion,  stUl 
far  lower  than  the  2.48  billion  it  our  popu- 
lation, including  Alaska,  were  proportlonaM 
to  Japan's. 

If  by  the  Utopian  Anno  Domini  we  ha»e 
the  paradox  of  "no"  per  capita  federal  obli- 
gation   but    a   staggering    national    debt  of 


I960  billion,  the  obvious  beneficiaries  win 
be  the  investors  who  wUl  be  collecting  th« 
Interest  bonanza. 

Obviously,  too.  Johnson,  WUlard,  that  Is 
12  a  disciple  of  the  late  President  Franklin  d' 
Eoosevelt  who  believed  that  deficit  financing 
wa*  something  of  a  blessing.  He  said  "We 
owe  It  to  ourselves."' 

Willard  must  also  beUeve  that  what  we 
need  Is  more  people  to  "share"  the  federal 
debt.  Oh.  we  might  be  starving  by  then  but 
we  "won't"  be  owing  money  to  anybody  ex- 
cept ourselves. 

By  that  tUne  we'U  not  only  not  have  two 
cars  m  every  garage;  a  couple  of  televisions 
In  each  home;  a  radio  la  each  room,  but  we 
won't  even  have  a  bicycle  in  every  basement. 

Also,  Mrs.  America  won't  be  throwing  away 
as  garbage  400  pounds  of  food  annually. 

Uneducated  as  my  parents  were  they  al- 
ways said:  "Don't  buy  anything  on  time  If 
you  can  avoid  It." 
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WeeMies  Are  a  "Vital  Forum" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Speaker,    weekly 
newqmpers  are  the  most  direct  means 
of  communications  for  people  within  in- 
dividual communities.  Weeklies  are  able 
to  define   local   Issues   and   give  local 
meaning  to   larger  questions.  Commu- 
nity progress  Is  often  directly  attributa- 
ble to  the  diligent  and  courageous  edl- 
fcKiallzlng  of  weekly  newspapers.   Be- 
cause of  the  Important  and  articulate 
ide  weekly  newspapers  play  In  Nassau 
Omnty.  Long  Island,  It  Is  appropriate 
toat  the  week  just  past  was  proclaimed 
■We^ly    Newspaper    We^    in    Nassau 
County."  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maps I  am  Including  the  following  edi- 
torial In  the  Record.  This  editorial  was 
printed  last  week  In  aU  five  of  the  Com- 
munity Newspapers,  a  chain  of  weeklies 
that  exemplifies  the  high  standard  of 
weekly  journalism  in  Nassau  County  The 
remarks  in  this  editorial,  however    can 
te  said  to  apply  to  all  of  the  more  than 
50  weekly  newspapers  In  Nassau  Coun- 
ty. They  do  their  job  and  they  do  It 
well. 

1^  modesty  almost  kept  us  from  telling 
rw  that  toils  Is  "Weekly  Newspaper  Week 
to  Nassau  County."  However,  upon  reflection, 
S..il\Z°"  °^^*  "«  interested  In  what 
Owflty  Executive  Eugene  H.  Nlckerson  had  to 
am  Issuing  the  proclamation : 

■mereas,  the  growth  of  weekly  and  sub- 
««J?K^!^'T  tliroughout  Nassau  County  has 
WWbut«d  immeasurably  to  better  Inform- 
"*  *•  =l^z«ns  at  Nassau  County  and 
«UtS,T"'  ""  ^**"y  publikhers  and 
^u^Z^^F'^  "^^  ^l"  •"  Ptoneexlng 
»omunity  leaders  to  lead  as  weU  as  serv; 

£S!  a"^""^  *  "^  "-^^^^^^  ^  Nassau 
■^ereas,  the  Nassau  County  weekly  news- 
g«  have  contributed  to  th.  ^rowtt 
2"^.  prosperity,  culture  and  the  art»  of 
■^JWtt  County,  and 

^JJ»«s^the  weekly  n^papers  a«,  pro- 
*rt  .'?;*^i«^™^  In  which  pubUc  di5cu.- 
■««  aU  aides  of  all  Issues  can  be  h«artL 
^JW.  therefore,  I  do  hereby  ptrxslalm  tb» 
S^K^.{^,,".W«^y  Newspaper 


kkhsssicxn  of  remarks 
HON.  GEORGE 'e.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  news  media  is  replete  with  in- 
formation these  days  regarding  the  or- 
ganizational efforts  of  agricultural  work- 
era.   AJthough  much  of   the  American 
labor  force  Is  organized  and  presently 
enjoying  the  benefits  accruing  to  them 
as  a  consequence  of  their  being  orga- 
nized, such  Is  not  the  case  for  millions 
of  workers  on  the  farms  and  in  the  fields 
The  task  of  organizing  workers  in  the 
rural  areas  of  our  Nation  is  not  an  en- 
viable undertaking.  One  need  only  wit- 
ness the  reports  describing  the  well-en- 
trenched opposition— some  of  It  In  the 
form  of  local  officialdom— and  obstruc- 
tion, to  realize  this. 

Although  my  particular  district  Is  not 
directly  affected  by  this  particular  prob- 
lem, I  know  that  a  large  number  of  my 
constituents  maintain  a  close  affinity- 
as  I  do  also— with  the  struggle  of  their 
compatriots  in  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Southwest  and  elsewhere.  Moreover  I 
share  the  deep  concern  of  those  who  seek 
a  just  solution  to  the  problems  and  also 
maintain  that  justice  will  not  be'  fur- 
thered by  law  enforcement  agencies  par- 
tial to  either  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert;  the  following 

statement,  relevant  to  this  issue,  released 

by  a  distinguished  group  of  citizens  from 

my  home  State  of  California : 

(S.tatement  by  grxrup  of  Mexican -American 

leaders     Of     CaUfomla -based     state     and 

national      organlaatlone :      Albert     Pinon 

national     president.     Community    Sem«; 

Organization:    Phillip    OrOz,    stoto^rW- 

presldent.       Mexican-American      PoUtJcal 

Aasn.;  Edward  Moreno,  chairman,  aaen    of 

Mexican-American    Educators;    Jess    Vela 

representing  the  CaUfomla  state  dlrecto^ 

ol   the  Lea^e  of  United   Latln-Ameirtcan 

Citizens;     Bert    Corona,    state    president 

Mexican-American  PoUticaJ   Ansa.-   Judce 

Alford   J.    Hernandez,    national    presldem 

I^eague  Of  Umted  Latin-American  Citizens' 

Dan    Campos,    state   chairman.    Amertcaii 

GI  Ponun)  ~-»" 

Last  week  a  group  of  Mexican  American 
i^T  T**  ^'^  Washington  to  attend  the 
ewearing-m  ceremony  at  the  White  Hou« 
for  new  EEOC  Commissioner  Vincen,teT 
Xlmenes.  and  to  meet  with  Oongreesmen  and 
government  officials.  They  wish  to  ma^ 
know  the  following  preesilg  concerns: 

1.  Farm  Worker  Rights— The  farm  work- 
ers Who  put  the  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
Americas  tabLee  are  deepemtelTpoor  ex^ 
plolted  and  victimized.  Their  hard  lab^r  in 
the  fields  is  made  all  the  more  dlfBcult  be- 

terrible  disadvantage  of  filthy  labor  camps 
unsafe  transportation,  poor  hklth  c^^l 
adequate  education.  But  one  issue  is  more 
important  than  any  other  for  the  T^ 
workers,  most  of  whom  are  minority-group 
Americans:  Mexican.  Pillpino,  Puerto  rS 
Negro,  and  former  poor  I>u8t  Bowl  Anjtlo-" 
Americans.  As  the  cultural  and  literal  bi^th- 

^  1^^"^'°'*^'  America's  fann  workers, 
w»  demand  for  them  the  same  federal  pro- 
teottons   and   rights   tliat   alinost   all   otoer 


.^nerican  workers  have  had  for  80  years— 
the  right  to  organize   into  labor   unions 

Our  people  have  begun  such  arganizatlons 
repeatedly  for  a  century,  but  have  always 
been  beaten  down  by  harrassment.  beatlnra 
unjust  imprisonment,  and  aU  the  ot^r 
POTrers  in  the  hands  of  the  hl^ly  organized 
affluent  and  powerful  agricultural  business-' 
men  who  control  both  our  employment  and 
our  local  governments  in  the  rural  parts  of 
thU  country.  This  same  vicious  pattern  is 
being  repeated  now  on  the  farm  workers  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  the  corrupt  local 
government,  the  selfish  growers  and  the 
Texas  Rangers  used  as  strikebreakers  by 
Governor  John  Connolly.  This  unfair  un- 
democratic and  dangerous  situation,  dupli- 
cated wherever  farm  workers  attempt  to 
organize,  can  only  lead  to  chaos  In  rural 
America.  "^i^u 

The  only  wise  solution  is  for  the  90th  Con- 
^yTkT^  Pa«  S.  8  and  HJl.  4769,  amending 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  include 
agriculture  so  that   both   workers   and   em- 
ployere  will  be  required  to  bargain  and  will 
be  protected  when  they  do  so.  We  urge  the 
Admlnlstrotlan   to   work   together    wlCh   all 
members  of  Oongrees  to  pa«  this  legislation 
2) Rio  Grande  VaUey  and  President's  Com- 
missum.—Vfe  have  strongly  ui^ed  the  Pru- 
dent Immediately  to  send  hla  new  Cabinet- 
level  Committee  on  the  Problems  of  Mexican- 
Americans   to  the  tragic  laww  Rio  Grunde 
Valley  where  a  critical  and  explosive  situa- 
tion prevails.   We  have  also  asked  him  to 
personally  intercede  and   Instruct  Attorney 
GenCTal     Ramsey     Clark     to     send     federal 
marshals   to    protect   the   civil   and    human 
rightB    of   farm    workere   which    have    been 
violated  by  the  Texas  RangetB,  who  have  been 
behaving    like   the    iftth   century   company 
detectives   who  took  the  llree  of  so  m^y 
poor  worklngmen. 

3 )  Rio  Grande  VaUey  and  Senate— We  call 
upon  the  members  of  Senator  Harrison  Wil- 
liams' Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mit^, -who  have  demonstrated  their  concern 
for  farm  workers,  to  come  at  once  to  Texas 
to  investigate  and  help  correct  the  Injustices 


Onr  Flag  It  Flown  in  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  noRiDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Har- 
old Colee.  the  execuUve  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  a  most 

^^^^.^^  ^y  speech  on  June  14. 

1967.  in  Jacksonville.  Pla. 

Mr.  Colee  was  president  of  the  Florida 
btate  Chamber  of  Commerce  before  be- 
coming its  vice  president  and  general 
manager  in  1939.  He  has  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  Florida  In  an  ad- 
mirable manner,  helping  to  bring  to  the 
State  many  new  business  Interests  and 
earning  the  title  of  "Mr.  Florida."  Dur- 
ing his  years  of  pubUc  service.  Mr.  Colee 
has  served  as  a  trustee  of  Jacksonville 
University,  as  chalnnan  of  the  State 
campaigns  for  the  USO  and  Infantile 

J\^^^t-  f-''^^  ^^^  "  the  chairman 
oi  the  State  advisory  council  of  the  DJS 
Commission  on  ClvU  Rights. 
..  ^^s  ^ff  Day  speech  Is  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  all  House  Members. 
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and  I  am  Including  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 
Fi^G  Day  Remarks  bt  Harold  Colez,  Exectt- 

Tivi  Vice  President.  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber or  Commerce  and  Past  President  or 

Florida   State   Elks   Association,   Dallas 

Thomas  Park,  Jacksonville,  Ji7ne  14,  1967 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  is  Flag 
Day  .  .  .  Flag  Day  1967. 

The  spirit  of  1777  which  contributed  to 
agreement  on  the  design  for  a  national  em- 
blem should  soar  with  each  American  flag 
rippling  the  free  air. 

Our  flag  has  never  known  dishonor  or 
defeat.  It  has  always  flown  for  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

In  these  times  of  strife  and  discontent — 
not  Just  In  other  nations  of  the  world  but 
here  in  our  own  country — It  Is  flttlng  that 
this  day  should  be  set  aside  to  honor  the 
symbol  of  the  United  States. 

Today  Is  Flag  Day  because  it  was  on  June 
14,  1777  that  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  which  established  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Oeneral  CJeorge  Washington — when  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  was  first  flown  at  the 
head  of  the  Continental  Army — described 
its  symbolism  as  follows; 

"We  take  the  stars  from  heaven,  the  red 
from  ovir  mother  country,  separating  it  by 
white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  sep- 
arated from  her,  and  the  white  stripes  shall 
go  down  to  posterity  representing  liberty." 

It  frightens  me  to  think  what  this  First 
American  would  say  were  he  here  to  witness 
the  desecration  of  the  world's  greatest  symbol 
of  liberty  by  Individuals  and  groups  right 
here  at  home. 

American  citizens  burning  their  own  flag! 
And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
deciding  by  a  narrow  margin  that  no  man 
regardless  of  his  treasonous  or  unpatriotic 
actions  can  be  relieved  of  his  rights  as  an 
American  citizen. 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  now  since 
the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
took  official  notloe  and  action  regarding  the 
deterioration  in  our  citizens'  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

Aid  was  enlisted  from  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  and  local  chambers  of  commerce 
In  Florida,  and  several  other  state  cham- 
bers—especially that  of  Illinois — are  taking 
positive  action  to  return  thl£  nation  to  a 
saneness  and  balance  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  this  dangerous  era. 

The  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks  cannot  be  oommended  too  highly  for 
this  project  which  annually  reminds  us  of 
our  debt  to  this  nation  by  honoring  the 
nation's  emblem. 

It  has  been  brought  home  to  me  in  so 
many  ways  that  our  country  needs  Elkdom. 
It  needs  the  unqualified  spirit  of  patriotic 
devotion  that  Elkdom  inspires  and  teaches. 
This  ceremony  tonight  gives  reality  to  this 
spirit. 

America  needs  Elkdom's  faithful  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  decency,  honor  and  per- 
sonal integrity. 

It  has  become  obvious  everywhere  that 
our  nation  Is  In  the  grips  of  mass  lawless- 
ness and  violence  which  Is  spreading  like  a 
rash.  This  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

In  large  part  I  believe  that  this  disorder 
is  planned  and  willful.  It  seems  to  be  de- 
signed to  destroy  our  very  civilization.  It 
certainly  Is  seriously  threatening — If  not 
destroying — law  and  order. 

Favorably  commenting  on  the  Florida 
State  Chamber's  program  among  others  were 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  former  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Associate  Justice  Charles  E. 
Whlttaker. 

Prom  a  legal  point  of  view,  I  would  like 
to  quote  briefly  from  some  recent  remarks 
by  Mr.  Justice  Whlttaker. 

He  said  that  this  current  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence has  been  termed — wrongly  termed — 
"dvll  disobedience."  He  continued: 


"The  conduct  that  we  have  to  deal  with  Is 
not  civil  in  nature  nor  Is  It  "passive  resist- 
ance' or  disobedience  like  that  preached  and 
practiced  by  Cbandl  and  Thoreau.  Instead, 
what  we  are  confronted  by,  and  must  deal 
with,  are  active,  overt  acts  willfully  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  criminal  laws  which 
are  criminal  violations — not  civil  dis- 
obedience." 

This  Is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  nation's 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  Jurists.  I  cannot 
agree  with  him  more  fully. 

There  are  means  which  were  carefully 
formulated  by  our  forefathers  and  which 
have  been  kept  up-to-date  by  our  fathers 
and  by  our  selves  of  making  and  of  modi- 
fying our  laws. 

The  foremost  reason  for  this  well-thought- 
out  system  has  been  to  Insure  that  our  na- 
tion will  remain  a  nation  of  law.  Only  In  a 
nation  of  law  can  society  be  orderly.  Only  in 
a  nation  of  law  can  society  be  enduring. 

There  is  NO  end — regardless  of  how  good 
that  end  may  seem  to  some — that  can  ever 
Justify  the  use  of  forceful  methods  to  bring 
about  changes  in  our  Constitution  or  in  our 
laws. 

In  1964  Mr.  Justice  Black  of  our  Supreme 
Court  said: 

".  .  .  the  Constitution  does  not  con- 
fer upon  any  group  the  right  to  substitute 
rule  by  force  for  rule  by  law.  Force  leads  to 
violence,  violence  to  mob  conflicts,  and  these 
to  rule  by  the  strongest  groups  with  control 
of  the  most  deadly  weapons." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  history  Is  flUed  with 
the  proof  positive  of  Justice  Black's  position 
In  this  case.  Will  we  learn  nothing  from  the 
lessons  of  history? 

It  has  been  traditional  at  Flag  Day  events 
to  review  the  glories  of  our  nation  and  to 
Identify  our  flag  with  those  glories. 

The  fact  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
deviate  from  this  custom  and  comment  on 
our  present  sad  situation  is  a  distressing  Il- 
lustration of  events  of  our  times. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  always  has  repre- 
sented man's  highest  ideals.  There  are  those 
In  the  sweaty  Jungles  fighting  and  dying  for 
these  Ideals. 

The  American  flag  represents  tonight  what 
it  represented  in  1777,  In  1917.  1941  and  1967. 

The  flag  of  our  country  Is  the  symbol  of 
unity  and  spirit  of  freedom.  As  long  as  it 
flies  our  soldiers  march,  our  ships  sail  and 
our  planes  provide  us  with  special  protection. 
As  long  as  It  flies  we  are  a  free,  free  country. 

Those  who  do  not  like  it.  those  who  would 
desecrate  it.  those  who  would  burn  it,  those 
who  would  betray  it,  forget  what  it  has  and 
does  represent.  If  there  t>e  a  man  or  woman 
In  this  country  who  does  not  love  and  does 
not  respect  Its  p>ower.  Its  dignity,  its  Influence, 
let  them  go  to  other  lands  where  oppression 
exists  and  learn  through  painful  experience 
what  they  have  forsaken. 

There  Is  pain  in  the  hearts  of  fathers  and 
mothers  In  the  knowledge  they  have  brought 
Into  this  world  children  who  have  never 
learned  our  great  history,  and  who  refuse  to 
spend  a  drop  of  blood  in  defense  of  a  nation 
that  has  bled  so  freely  to  give  Uiem  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  mxist  still  uphold  the  traditions  and 
loyalties  for  which  this  flag  files,  by  respect 
for  constituted  authority,  by  unmasking  the 
skulking  traitors  and  subversives  who  threat- 
en our  institutions,  by  loyal  service  In  teach- 
ing and  practicing  the  precepts  upon  which 
our  liberties  are  founded. 

If  we  have  the  courage  and  the  determina- 
tion to  face  the  future  with  the  humility  and 
tbe  dedicated  sacrifices  of  our  founding  fath- 
ers, then  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  shall  con- 
tinue to  fly  over  this — our  home  of  the  free 
and  the  land  of  the  brave,  and  It  la  our  prayer 
that  "freedom  flghters"  In  other  lands  may 
eventually  secure  these  blessings  which  are 
ours.  This  is  the  goal  of  the  American  ideal. 

It  is  not  a  requirement  that  tribute  be 
paid  to  the  flag.  It  is  not  reqiilred.  but  lore, 
admiration  and  respect  demands  It. 


"niose  born  to  hurt,  to  harm,  and  to  de- 
stroy their  homeland  would  not  be  tolerated 
anywhere  else  on  the  globe. 

We  have  given  much.  We  ARE  giving  much. 
We  are  a  proud  people,  not  willing  to  place 
ourselves  under  the  heels  of  an  oppressor. 
Our  people,  our  Itvee.  our  liberty,  our  welfare, 
our  destiny  are  wrapf)ed  up  In  this  flag. 

In  closing  I  repeat  that  the  spirit  of  Flag 
Day  1967  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  1777  when 
agreement  was  reached  on  this  design  Our 
spirits  should  soar  with  each  American  flag 
rippling  the  free  air. 

And  I  re-emphasize  that  our  flag  has  never 
known  dishonor  or  defeat.  It  has  always  flown 
for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 


Compliment  for  O'Hare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  in  an  excellent  editorial, 
has  quite  properly  paid  public  tribute  to 
a  group  of  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion employees  who.  In  my  judgment,  are 
the  most  skillful  Federal  employees  in 
this  country. 

These  are  the  men  who  man  the  con- 
trol tower  at  O'Hare  Field.  The  tribute 
paid  to  them  by  the  Sun-Times  is  most 
appropriate  and  most  deserving. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration will  note  the  public  acclaim  be- 
stowed upon  these  dedicated  and  loyal 
Federal  employees.  They  set  a  standard 
of  excellence  which  should  be  emulated 
by  Federal  employees  throughout  the 
Government. 

O'Hare  Field  is  the  world's  busiest  air- 
port. It  is  a  miracle  of  our  time  that  the 
men  in  O'Hare  tower  who  guide  the  ar- 
rivals and  departures  of  aircraft  have 
been  able  to  perform  their  duties  with 
such  spectacular  precision. 

I  have  often  said  that  these  employees 
should  have  some  form  of  access  to  an 
early  retirement,  If  they  so  desire,  be- 
cause of  the  great  strain  under  which 
they  perform  their  duties  every  day. 

It  would  be  my  hope,  also,  that  the 
PAA  will  note  the  public  acclaim  for 
these  employees  and  find  some  way  of 
properly  rewarding  their  spectacular 
achievement. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  footnote  to 
the  excellent  Sun-Times  editorial  and 
that  It  is  to  include  in  this  high  praise 
not  only  the  Federal  employes  who  work 
In  the  O'Hare  control  tower,  but  also  all 
those  employees  who  man  the  radar  con- 
trol center  which  has  performed  feats  of 
precision  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

The  personnel  in  the  radar  control 
center,  which  handles  the  traffic  for 
O'Hare  Field,  constitute  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world  because  day  in  and  day 
out  they  have  to  closely  oversee  vast 
numbers  of  aircraft  In  holding  patterns 
during  peak  rush  hours  and  also  during 
bfid  weather. 

The  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
these  talented  people  bring  to  their  jobs 
dally  is  truly  one  of  the  inspiring 
achievements  of  our  time. 


While  millions  of  passengers  come  to 
and  from  O'Hare  Field  and  marvel  at 
the  modem  aircraft,  these  silent  Federal 
employees  who  live  virtually  In  total  ob- 
scurity, seldom  receive  the  tribute  which 
they  have  so  richly  earned. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  include  the 
Sun-Times  editorial  today  and  wish  to 
publicly  acknowledge  all  of  the  dedicated 
Federal  employees  who  control  the  des- 
tiny of  so  many  people  in  the  air  and 
on  the  ground  at  O'Hare  Field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows : 
Compliment  roa  O'Hare 
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The  men  who  man  the  control  tower  at 
OHare  Field  received  a  nice  compliment 
recently.  It  was  in  a  long  story  by  Glenn 
Mapes.  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
telling  of  his  experience  riding  29  hours  In 
%  United  Air  Lines  plane,  N7408U. 

•■Approaching  Chicago's  O'Hare  Field." 
wrote  Mapes,  "N7048U  got  a  taste  of  air  traf- 
fic congestion.  The  world's  busiest  airport, 
O'Hare  lands  or  takes  off  an  average  o? 
nearly  one  plane  a  minute  around  the  clock. 
Delays  of  30  to  40  minutes  are  common; 
sometimes  they  add  up  to  an  hour  or  more. 
Yet  pilots  rate  O'Hare  one  of  the  best-con- 
trolled airports  in  the  nation.  In  fact,  many 
Biers  say  they  would  rather  land  there  than 
brave  the  less  crowded  skies  at  other  air- 
ports with  less  experienced  Federal  Aviation 
Authority  controllers." 

At  the  next  stop.  San  Francisco.  Mapes 
bad  a  chance  for  comparison  and  to  learn 
why  pilots  rate  Chicago  so  well.  On  the  des- 
cent an  outboiind  DC  6  came  toward  his 
plane  but  passed  under  closely.  The  San 
Prancisco  controllers  hadn't  mentioned  it. 
Mapes'  pilot  didn't  rate  it  a  close  call  but 
to  Mapes  it  was  unnerving. 

So  to  the  men  In  the  O'Hare  control  tower, 
nice  going  and  may  all  your  planes  continue 
to  take  off  and  land  safely. 


Report  No.  2:  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable 
Environment" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICWARD  T.  HANNA 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated I  would  do  In  my  initial  favorable 
comments  on  the  HEW  task  force  report 
regarding  "a  strategy  for  a  livable  en- 
vironment." I  am  today  offering  more 
specific  comments  about  the  report.  In 
upcoming  days,  I  intend  to  continue  this 
practice. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues wiu  see  fit  to  add  their  thoughts 
on  this  most  pressing  and  serious  topic 
the  improvement  of  man's  environment. 

The  task  force  has  produced  a  highly 
mtelUgent  report,  most  deserving  of 
«reful  attention  by  each  Member  of 
J^ngress,  by  members  of  the  executive 
w«ich,  and  by  all  citizens  Interested  In 
resolving  environmental  problems. 

Unfortunately,  time  is  against  us. 
«very  day  we  delay,  every  day  we  wait  to 
«e  II  nature  will  resolve  man's  poUutlon 
WoWems,  is  a  day  lost  in  one  of  man- 
ias toughest  battles.  Had  there  been 
J°X^  and  concerted  acUon  years  ago 
wmaps  many  urban  dweUers  would  not 


be  faced  today  with  periodic  smog  alerts. 
Perhaps  rivers  would  be  conducive  to 
swimming,  rather  than  dangerous  to  life. 
It  Is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  act 
speedily  by  giving  prompt  and  serious 
consideration  to  all  proposed  legislation 
In  the  fields  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
lest  we  be  completely  inundated  by  man- 
made  wastes— the  destroyers  of  nature's 
balanced  environment. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  we  must 
not  focus  exclusively  on  the  most  obvious 
and    publicized    problems.    We    cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  more  subtle  elements 
of  deterioration,  such  as  noise,  crowding, 
and  urban  decay,  among  others.  These 
forces  are  growing  more  dangerous  dally 
Radiation  hazards  and  traffic  congestion 
are  too  often  conveyors  of  death  to  inno- 
cent bystanders.  Land  has  shown  a  pro- 
pensity  to   sink   radically  in  places   as 
diverse    as    Long    Beach    and    the   San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  California.  These  are 
among  the  many  chaUenges  which  we 
should    now    begin    meeting    earnestly 
rather  than  waiting  for  the  problems  to 
become  so  ovei-whelming  that  we  must 
adopt  a  "crisis  approach,"  much  as  we 
are  being  forced  to  act  in  air  poUution. 
To  help  pinpoint  potential  problem 
areas  as  weU  as  to  begin  developing  pos- 
sible solutions  for  environmental  mal- 
adies which  are  yet  not  overly  publicized 
I  am  in  ttrm  agreement  with  the  task 
force  report's  suggestion  of  establishing 
a  Council  of  Ecological  Advisers    The 
Council  would  "provide  an  overview  as- 
sessment of  activities  In  public  and  pri- 
vate   sectors    affecting    environmental 
change."  Hopefully,  the  Council  would 
be  able  to  arrive  at  a  coordinated   na- 
tionwide environmental  policy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Council  of  Ecological  Ad- 
visers  would   resemble   the   President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  By  mak- 
mg  recommendations  ahead  of  crises  by 
attempting  to  foresee  potential  problems 
and  by  providing  direction  for  an  inte- 
grated national  effort  in  overcoming  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  CouncU  can 
serve  a  critical  need  which  is  not  being 
adequately  met. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tions that  a  Council  of  Ecological  Ad- 
visers could  provide  would  be  the  publi- 
cation at  regular  Intervals  of  an  exten- 
sive bibliography  of  current  articles  and 
books  relating  to  the  environment  At 
present,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
fairly  specialized  publications  which  do 
a  respectable  job  in  recapitulating  major 
developnients  in  their  specific  fields. 
What  I  have  In  mind  Is  a  rather  ambi- 
tious project,  an  attempt  at  listing  as 
many  relevant  articles  pertaining  to  all 
aspects  of  man's  environment  as  is  pos- 
sible. I  am  fully  aware  that  to  list  every 
conceivable  journal,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper article;  every  book;  every  pam- 
phlet; every  academic  dissertation  would 
be  a  hopeless  task.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  abandon  attempts 
at  forming  a  "Bibliography  of  Current 
Environmental  News."  Modem  com- 
puter technology  could  be  most  helpful 
In  making  such  a  bibliography  fairly 
comprehensive  and  Inclusive,  a  handy 
guide  for  people  Interested  In  being  fully 
aware  of  the  "liappenings"  in  man's 
environment. 


As  you  have  undoubtdely  noticed.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  not  been  very  specific 
in  this  proposal.  But  this  is  only  a  pro- 
posal at  this  stage.  I  welcome  comments 
from  my  colleagues  on  this  subject  and 
also  hope  to  receive  suggestions  from 
professionals  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
environmental  research.  At  some  later 
date,  I  hope  to  produce  a  specific,  co- 
herent proposal  along  these  lines. 

A  second  major  administrative  pro- 
posal enunciated  by  the  report  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  HEW  Office  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. The  purpose  of  this  office  would  be 
to  insure  that  HEW  activities  are  in- 
tegrated into  a  total  systems  approach 
thereby  a  concentration  and  intensive 
coordination  of  research  developments 
in  the  department  being  assured  This 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  constructive 
and  ultimately  a  money-saving  goal  as 
needless  duplication  of  effort  would'  be 
avoided. 

Finally,  In  the  administrative  sugges- 
tions of  "A  Strategy  for  a  Uvable  En- 
vironment" there  is  one  section  which 
distresses  me.  Perhaps  I  am  misreading 
the  report  at  this  juncture,  but  It  seems 
to  plainly  state  that  HEW  should  estab- 
lish liaison  offices  in  other  governmental 
departments  to  coordinate  environment- 
al programs  and  research.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  would  eventually  lead  to  pro- 
liferating demands  from  other  govern- 
ment departments  involved  In  aspects  of 
man's  environment  for  their  ovm  liai- 
son offices  in  other  departments.  Parkin- 
son's law  would  quickly  be  implemented 
and  we  would  be  faced  with  a  morass  of 
interdepartmental  liaison  offices. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  proposed 
Council  of  Ecological  Advisers  should  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task.  The  Council 
would  be  in  an  ideal  position  to  coordi- 
nate the  various  activities  relating  to 
man's  environment  by  being  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  keeping  Informed  of 
what  all  departments  are  doing  in  this 
field.  Each  department  would  be  in 
charge  of  the  actual  Implementation  of 
programs  that  they  are  entrusted  with 
But  the  Council  would  be  able  to  pin- 
point quickly  and  accurately  who  is 
doing  what.  In  other  words,  it  could  serve 
as  a  "clearinghouse"  on  governmental 
acUvities  relating  to  the  environment  In 
fact,  ideally,  the  Council  would  be  able 
to  keep  abreast  with  all  activities  per- 
taining to  man's  environment — be  they 
Federal.  State,  local,  private,  or  nonprofit 
foundation  programs. 

Funds  for  the  training  of  manpower 
to  help  combat  environmental  problems 
Is  one  of  the  high  priority  items  of  the 
report.  Additionally,  public  awareness  of 
various  environmental  hazards  Is  im- 
perative. An  aroused  public  Is  one  effec- 
tive catalyst  for  congressional  action 
WhUe  I  would  not  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  gigantic  executive  propaganda 
agency  to  coordinate  public  pressures 
on  Congress,  I  would  say  that  public  ed- 
ucation is  most  Important. 

In  my  next  comments  about  the  task 
force  report,  I  wiU  delve  further  into  the 
areas  of  manpower  training,  public 
awareness,  and  most  Importantly  the 
need  for  intensive  school  education  in 
environmental  health 
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NLRB's  Failaret  Make  Labor  Coart 
Necesiarj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP   TBCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  has  been 
weighed  In  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing. The  time  has  come  when  it  should 
be  replaced  by  a  labor  court.  With  that 
in  mind  I  have  introduced  H.R.  8640. 
Under  this  bill  the  court  would  be  com- 
posed of  15  members,  appointed  for  terms 
of  20  years,  with  staggered  terms. 

The  need  for  this  change  has  become 
quite  apparent  in  recent  years.  In  this 
Industrial  age  it  is  imperative  that  we 
update  our  means  of  coping  with  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  labor-management 
relations.  There  is  too  much  Involved  to 
continue  to  treat  this  Issue  lightly,  and 
leave  In  Irresponsible  hands  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  deserve  the  best 
solutions  that  this  enlightened  age  can 

provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
when  we  do  not  hear  of  one  or  more 
Instances  of  the  failure  of  the  NLRB  to 
measure  up  to  Its  responsibilities.  It  Is 
utterly  lacking  In  the  exercise  of  Judicial 
conduct.  That  fact  has  become  well 
known.  The  simple  and  undeniable  fact 
is  that  the  Board,  and  its  subordinates, 
have  become  stacked  with  people  who 
consistently  show  a  callous  indifference 
to  the  legitimate  rights  of  buiness  enter- 
prises and  constant  bias  in  favor  of  labor 
luiions.  These  charges  are  well  founded 
and  can  be  thoroughly  documented. 

The  American  people  can  hardly  com- 
prehend the  awesome  power  of  the 
NliRB.  By  delays,  arbitrary  decisions  and 
contradictory  actions,  designed  to 
hamper  business,  this  agency  can  detroy 
a  thriving  business  and  subject  thou- 
sands of  enterprises  to  Intolerable  and 
inexcusable  expenses.  And  this  has  hap- 
pened in  many  instances. 

The  NLRB  should  be  investigated.  In- 
stances of  its  pattern  of  unfairness  have 
mounted  to  the  point  that  something 
should  be  done  to  protect  business,  work- 
ers, and  the  public  interest  against  the 
exercise  of  arrogant  and  arbitrary  power, 
such  as  is  now  lodged  in  the  NLRB. 

STEVES    SASH    *   DOOR   CO.    CASE 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  score  of  cases  have 
recently  been  called  to  my  attention, 
which  originated  in  the  area  I  repre- 
sent, wherein  the  NLRB  has  been  tested 
and  found  wanting.  I  shall  take  the  time 
to  cite  but  a  few  of  them,  with  respect 
to  which  I  have  sought  and  obtained 
some  facts. 

In  the  case  of  Steves  Sash  &  Door  Co., 
of  San  Antonio,  a  2-year  contract  was 
agreed  to  after  a  harrowing  experience 
by  management,  covering  a  period  of 
more  than  a  year  of  negotiations.  I  shall 
not  detail  them  here.  During  that  period 
the  union  changed  chief  negotiators 
six  times,  and  repeatedly  reneged  on 
agreements  previously  reached.  And  dur- 
ing that  period  the  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  of  all  sorts  of  acts  of  coercion 


and  intimidation  applied  to  the  company 
by  those  inspired  and  directed  by  imlon 
negotiators. 

A  number  of  what  am>ears  to  have 
been:  wholly  unwarranted  complaints 
agaiiist  the  company  were  issued  by 
NlJ^'s  Houston  regional  office,  many 
of  which  were  obviously  done  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  helping  the  imion.  I  defy 
any  fair-minded  person  to  read  the  rec- 
ord and  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  record  in  that  case  also  reveals 
that  charges  against  the  union  were 
filed  in  several  instances.  But,' although 
suppoited  by  the  strongest  of  evidence, 
they  were  either  dismissed  or  no  action 
was  taken  on  them  by  the  regional  di- 
rector. 

It  is  significant  that  In  every  instance 
where  the  union  filed  a  complaint  against 
the  company,  the  Houston  office  ruled 
the  complaint  had  merit,  irrespective  of 
the  facts  to  the  contrary. 

The  record  of  this  case,  which  is 
volimiinous,  reveals  a  sordid  pattern  of 
complete  unfairness  toward  the  com- 
pany on  the  part  of  the  regional  office. 
Yet.  under  the  present  system  the  com- 
pany was  helpless.  Its  only  recourse 
against  this  exercise  of  autocratic  pow- 
er was  to  hire  lawyers  and  file  appeals, 
at  intolerable  cost. 

PATIO    FOODS.    tNC,    CASE 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  May  19  I  inserted 
In  the  CoWGRESSioNAL  Record  an  in- 
stance of  utter  unfairness  exhibited  by 
the  NLRB's  Houston  office  in  the  case  of 
Patio  Foods,  Inc.,  also  of  San  Antonio.  I 
there  documented  a  most  remarkable 
case  of  repeated  instances  of  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  rights  of  the  company  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  with  a  union. 

Again,  I  defy  -any  fairminded  person 
to  examine  the  record  of  that  case  and 
not  agree,  without  reservation,  that  the 
regional  director  arbitrarily  and  repeat- 
edly Ignored  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
company  and  resorted  to  extreme  meas- 
ures in  favor  of  the  negotiating  union.  It 
is  a  record  that  is  lopsided  with  bias  and 
completely  devoid  of  any  evidence  of  ef- 
forts to  make  decisions  which  were  fair 
and  reasonable. 

LOME    STAB    TEXTILES,    INC. 

Another  Instance  of  this  pattern  of  un- 
fairness was  the  case  of  Lone  Star  Tex- 
tiles, Inc.,  of  Halletsville,  Tex.  In  that 
case  three  relatively  small  cotton  mills 
which  were  about  to  be  closed  were  bailed 
out  by  a  family,  which  then  undertook  to 
keep  the  workers  employed  and  make  the 
plants  succeed.  But  since  the  acquisition 
the  company  has  been  plagued  with  a 
long  series  of  union  demands,  slow- 
downs, intimidations,  and  severe  eco- 
nomic losses. 

Here  is  another  case  where  the  union's 
repeated  charges  of  imfair  labor  prac- 
tices were  on  every  occasion  upheld  by 
the  NLRB's  Houston  regional  office. 
And,  in  keeping  with  scores  of  other 
cases,  every  charge  filed  by  the  company 
was  summarily  disallowed. 

This  is  another  record  that  is  replete 
u-ith  a  pattern  of  repeated  and  consistent 
bias  in  favor  of  the  unions  Involved.  The 
company's  grievances  were  brushed 
aside,  and  the  NLRB's  Houston  office 
entered  into  a  virtual  partnership  with 
the  unions  and  showed  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  fairness  in  resolving  the  Issues. 


This  office  has  repeatedly  aided  and 
abetted  in  pursuing  efforts  to  harass. 
intimidate,  and  coerce — in  case  after 
case. 

A  fair  and  Impartial  investigation  Mil 
confirm  everything  I  have  said  about 
this  case. 

B.    *    W.    ENGINKERING    MANUFACTtTRINC    CO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  refer  to  but  one 
other  instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part 
of  the  NLRB  and  its  personnel.  This  one 
relates  to  the  B.  &  W.  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  San  Angelo.  Tex., 
a  foundry  which  employs  about  40  peo- 
ple. Although  the  company  paid  good 
wages  and  enjoyed  pleasant  relations 
with  its  employees,  it  found  Itself  sud- 
denly beset  by  a  strike  called  by  a  visiting 
union  organizer  who  claimed  he  had  au- 
thority to  represent  a  majority  of  the 
plant's  workers.  There  had  been  no  elec- 
tion by  the  employees,  no  official  deter- 
mination, to  support  this  claim. 

Almost  Immediately  after  first  making 
the  demand  for  recognition,  the  or- 
ganizer ordered  a  strike,  and  on  the  same 
day  filed  a  lai-ge  nimiber  of  charges 
against  the  company,  even  though  the 
company  had  not  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  organizer.  The  organizer 
then  employed  the  most  ruthless  forms 
of  lawlessness,  threats,  and  coercion  in 
bringing  pressure  upon  the  company  to 
yield. 

The  next  day  the  company  filed  a  for- 
mal request  to  have  an  election  held, 
insisted  the  visiting  organizer  did  not 
have  authority  to  represent  a  ma- 
jority of  the  workers,  and  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  results  of  an  election  which  it  re- 
quested the  NLRB  to  hold.  The  organizer 
did  not  want  that.  And  the  NLRB's 
regional  office  in  Fort  Worth  held  that 
no  election  would  be  allowed  while 
charges  against  the  company  were 
pending. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
charges  was  submitted  Informally  to 
NLRB's  covmsel  in  Washington,  at  the 
request  of  the  company  after  the  regional 
director  had  indicated  the  charges  would 
stand.  After  a  few  weeks  the  company 
was  notified  that  the  charges  would  be 
dismissed.  Following  that  the  union  filed 
an  appeal  to  the  NLRB  with  re.spect  to 
the  dismissal.  Weeks  later  the  NLRB 
counsel  reversed  the  prior  finding  and 
ruled  that  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  would  not  be  dismissed  That 
brings  the  case  up  to  date. 

This  presents  a  case  of  utter  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  a  small,  struggling  busi- 
ness. Here  the  NLRB  has  condoned  an 
unwarranted  assumption  of  authority  on 
the  part  of  an  organizer  who  would  not 
dare  agree  to  a  fair,  supervised  election 
to  confirm  his  alleged  authority.  Why? 
Obviously  because  he  knows  he  would 
lose.  That  in  itself  serves  to  prove  the  bad 
faith  of  the  organizer. 

The  case  will  now  go  to  the  Federal 
court  of  appeals,  and  perhaps  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Himdreds  of  man-hours 
will  be  wasted.  Production  at  the  plant 
has  been  retarded.  Many  thousands  oi 
dollars  will  be  expended  by  the  company 
In  protecting  its  legitimate  Interests— 
which  the  NLRB  was  created  to  respect 
and  protect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  these  peo- 
ple who  act  for  the  NLRB,  whose  salaries 
are  paid  by  American  taxpayers,  smacks 
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of  totalitarianism.  A  complete  I'JLRB 
housecleaning  is  overdue.  The  substitu- 
tion of  a  labor  court  seems  to  be  the  best 
answer. 
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Girard  P.  Gark  Resigns  ai  Head  of 
Office  of  Contract  Compliance 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  we  learned  In  the  press 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
placed  the  contract  compliance  program 
under  the  control  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Administration  Service.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  remove  the  war  against  racial 
discrimination  In  defense  employment 
from  civilian  control  and  place  It  under 
military  command.  It  is  a  move  I  per- 
sonally view  with  concern  and  believe 
should  be  reversed. 

More  recently  I  have  learned  that  the 
OfBce  of  Contract  Compliance  for  the 
Western  region  has  been  ordered  to  move 
fnxn  San  Francisco  to  Burlingame  on 
July  1.  Such  a  move,  placing  this  office  in 
an  almost  totally  white  suburb  of  poor 
accessibility  to  the  urban  workers  who 
most  need  Its  services.  Is  outrageous. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  reconsider  both  these  matters- 
TBe  transfer  of  this  function  from 
civilian  to  military  control  and  the  phys- 
ical transfer  of  the  Office  of  Contract 
Compliance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Burlingame. 

These  actions  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  caused  much  consternation 
and  drawn  much  criticism  from  con- 
cerned citizens  in  my  district.  The  place- 
ment of  the  compliance  program  under 
military  command  has  resulted  In  the 
resignation  of  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gnim,  Mr.  Girard  P.  Clark. 

This  is  regrettable.  Inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Clark  has  performed  admirably  in  this 
position,  and  his  effectiveness  is  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  area.  At  this  time 
I  would  Uke  to  enter  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation Into  the  Record,  and  also  a  col- 
umn on  this  same  subject  by  James  A 
Wechsler  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  June  5, 1967: 
Office  of  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense, 
Contracts  Compliance  Office. 

Washinffton.D.C..June2,1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  D.  Morris, 
iuUtant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Vuhington,  DC. 

DiAH  Sir:  This  is  written  to  further  explain 
w  you  my  reason  for  resigning  from  the  Ped- 
«u  service.  Were  I  in  any  way  to  blame  for 
"i*!  I  see  happening  to  the  Equal  Employ- 
mwit  Opportunity  Program  for  Defense  con- 
actors,  I  would  be  content  with  a  quiet  and 
P»«M1  exit.  Since  this  not  the  case,  I  will 
>>•  frank. 

•«!,*™.'^®"  ***'■*  °^  ™y  transfer  of  function 
««  retention  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Civil 
"f^ce  Commission.  I  decided  to  leave  be- 
°™«  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  preside 
^  the  further  erosion  of  thia  program.  I 
^W  What  U  happening  to  be  a  major  be- 
wysi  of  both  the  President  and  the  minority 


group  soldiers  who  are  bearing  such  a  di»- 
proportionate  share  of  sacrifice  in  Vietnam. 
One  day  the  Department  of  Defense  wlU  b« 
made  answerable  to  both,  and  I  refuse  to  be 
part  of  the  team  responsible  for  that  be- 
trayal. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have  de- 
veloped and  operated  the  largest,  toughest 
and  most  productive  contract  compUance 
programs  in  government  and  I  have  no 
regrets.  Under  Navy  I  had  the  full  coopera- 
tlon.  encouragement  and  support  of  my 
superiors.  Three  times  during  that  period  I 
took  part  in  successful  campaigns  to  block 
consolidation  of  the  foxir  Defense  programs 
because  I  foresaw  the  results  of  such  a 
merger. 

When  the  consolidation  finally  developed  I 
had  a  choice  between  operating  the  kind  of 
low  key  program  that  would  not  disturb  De- 
fense or  running  the  kind  of  aggressive  pro- 
gram I  had  run  at  Navy.  In  the  fortunate 
absence  of  any  kind  of  policy  direction  from 
your  office,  I  chose  the  latter  course. 

I  submit  that  there  are  only  two  measures 
of  the  success  of  my  program,  neither  of 
which  were  used  or  even  touched  upon  by 
the  management  study  you  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle to  restrict  the  program  and  divest  your- 
self of  responsibility  in  the  area.  They  are- 
the  statistical  galas  of  minority  group  peo- 
ple employed  by  Defense  contractors  and  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  minority  group 
leaders  interested  and  Involved  in  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  aspect  of  CivU 
Rights. 

Attached  to  this  communication  Is  a  sug- 
gested statistical  sampUng  which  would  be 
useful  only  if  you  should  have  any  inter- 
est in  verifying  the  accuracy  of  my  claims 
Part  I  suggests  a  comparison  of  Navy  con- 
tractors with  comparable  non-Navy  Defense 
contractors  based  on  the  1966  submission  of 
Standard  Forms  100.  Part  n  invitee  a  com- 
parison between  certain  non-Navy  Defense 
contractors  before  and  after  they  were  treated 
to  my  brand  of  program,  based  on  their  1966 
and  1967  SP-iOO  submissions.  I  challenge 
you  to  make  these  comparisons. 

As  for  the  second  yardstick,  I  imagine 
you  have  become  aware  in  the  past  few 
months  of  the  high  degree  of  support  and 
respect  I  enjoy  among  the  leadership  of  the 
Negro,  Mexican-American,  American  Indian 
and  Jewish  commumtiee. 

When  you  brought  my  program  to  a  stand- 
stiU    on   February   20,    1967,   you   ended   the 
President's  last  chance  to  implement  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  Great  Society  Program  under 
a  war-time   economy.  WhUe  many  Defense 
contractors,  I  know,  applauded  your  action, 
and  some  may  have  even  influenced  it    the 
over-protective  staff  of  the  President  kept  the 
facts  from  his  ears  even  as  word  was  pre- 
vented from  reaching  Secretary  McNamara 
By  this  same  action,  and  the  raw  and  re- 
lentless  power  of   the  Defense   Department 
which     was     exhibited,     you     cracked     and 
crushed    the   thin    veneer   of    aggressiveness 
previously  displayed  by  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  which   is  supposed  to 
exert   policy   control   over   the   government- 
wide  programs.  The  OPCC.  in  Its  confusion 
and  trepidation.   faUed  to  apprise  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Labor    of    the    true    implications 
of  your  actions.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  OPCC  since  early 
1966  were  predicated  primarily  on  the  actions 
of  my  program  prior  to  its  suppression. 

Your  subsequent  move,  contrary  to  all  of 
the  pledges  and  pronouncements  emanating 
from  your  office,  to  turn  ovea-  my  people  not 
only  to  military  control,  but  to  the  control 
of  the  hardware  merchants  who  are  largely 
concerned  with  attaining  an  industrial  sine- 
cure after  retirement  firmly  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  program. 

While  Defense  has  lost  and  wiU  continue 
to  lose  several  of  the  outstanding  people  in 
the  program,  enough  will  remain,  in  spite  of 
all  that  le  being  done,  to  insure  a  relatively 
better  contract  oompllanoe  program  than  all 
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but  a  few  of  the  other  contracting  agenciee 
and  certaUily  a  better  Equal  Opportunity 
Program  than  any  your  office  haa  permitted 
to  be  developed  in  the  military  or  civilian 
fields. 

I  have  remained  at  my  poet  for  over  three 
months  since  you  ordered  the  program  para- 
lyzed. Now,  with  aU  hope  for  a  reversal  clearly 
exhausted  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  pro- 
gram clearly  in  sight,  I  must  depart.  I  am  not 
leaving  your  program;  rather  you  have  left 
my  program  and  thoee  of  us  who  were  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  to  its  succeee. 
Sincerely. 

GrRABB  P.  Cl.\rk. 

Director. 

Potomac  Cowp 
(By  James  A  Wechsler) 
A  long,  undercover  struggle  for  control  of 
the  war  against  discrimination  in  defense 
employment  has  ended  in  a  triumph  for 
military  rtile — and  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
equal-opportunity  movement. 

A  hitherto  unpubllcized  direcUve  signed 
many  weeks  ago  by  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary Cyrus  Vance  and  scheduled  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  places  the  civilian-domi- 
nated contract  compliance  office*  under  the 
command  of  the  Defense  Contract  Admin- 
istration Service. 

The  unmistakable  impact  of  the  move  Is  to 
give  regional  military  potentatee  dominance 
over  civilians  in  regional  offlcee  throughout 
the  nation  who  have  been  waging  a  serloua 
If  far  from  wholly  successful  flght  to  obtain 
corporate  compliance  with  executive  orders 
of  the  federal  government. 

Details  of  the  shift  are  camouflaged  to 
some  degree  in  bureaucratic  gobbledygook 
but  men  In  and  out  of  government  concerned 
with  the  antl-<liscrlmlnatlon  effort  view  the 
decree  as  a  crucial  tiiming  point. 

In  concrete  terms  the  new  setup  means 
that  in  key  defense  areas  throughout  the 
nation  colonels  and  other  brass  whoee  pri- 
mary concern  is  "production  at  any  price" 

and  whose  passion  for  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grama  is  rarely  Intense— win  now  have  large 
new  authority  to  soft-pedal  the  antl-dU- 
crimination  effort.  Many  ol  these  offloers  have 
long  been  apathetic  to  prejudiced  practices 
in  the  employment  oOoee  at  the  miUtl-bllilon 
doUar  defense  contractors;  too  often  euch 
men  are  grooming  themselvee  for  places  m 
the  Industries  with  which  they  are  doine 
business  for  the  government. 

The  independent  operaUons  of  spirited 
men  In  the  Defense  Dept.'e  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity programs  was  the  major  oounter- 
welght  on  the  side  of  fair  hiring  and  corporate 
compliance.  They  are  now  destined  to  be- 
come subordinates  to  miUtary  figurea  who 
administer  the  contracts  and  procurement 
policies  of  Defense  and  are  unlikely  to  wel- 
come critical  scrutiny  of  their  lalx)rs. 

Actually  the  order  climates  a  long  inter- 
necine conflict;  the  casualties  are  unheralded 
men  Uke  Girard  Clark,  who  long  led  the 
Navy-s  EEO  drive  and  was  widely  recognized 
for  tenacity  and  dedication  above  and  be- 
yond routine  calls  of  duty.  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion process  that  began  some  months  ago  his 
services  have  been  gradually  reduced  'and 
now  terminated. 

No  doubt  there  will  be  others  down  the 
line  who  become  expendable  as  the  military 
takeover  is  executed. 

The  deterioration  in  fair  employment  pro- 
cedures" hajs  been  discernible  for  nmny 
months.  Richard  Clark,  who  runs  the  Hall- 
mark Employment  Agency  here  and  has  de- 
voted himself  to  Negro  employment  break- 
throughs, reports  that  there  has  been  "a 
feeling  for  many  months  that  the  heat  is 
off  "Some  defense  contractors  In  flagrant 
defiance  of  federal  policy  have  been  vmmo- 
lested,  and  their  immunity  ha*  emboldened 
others,  he  says. 

In  part,  the  changed  climate  may  be  the 
predictable  result  of  the  deepening  pressurea 
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of  the  Vietnam  war;  In  part  It  may  b« 
ascribed  to  the  "bacUaoh"  atmospbere.  The 
clanger  Is  that  tbeae  regressions  will  be  given 
new  stimulus  by  the  formal  emergence  of 
military  supremacy  In  the  contract  com- 
pliance field. 

With  the  preoccupation  created  by  the 
Middle  'BBMXtra  crisis,  there  may  be  further 
dlspoaltion  to  brush  off  the  questions  stirred 
by  these  retreats  at  home.  But  no  military 
considerations  Justify  the  surrender.  Dur- 
ing global  World  War  n  the  first  great  ad- 
vances In  the  battle  against  discrlmlnatc»-y 
hiring  were  registered — under  the  prodding 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph.  This  is  hardly  a 
moment  to  sound  retreat. 

The  story  has  been  burled  too  long.  But 
as  word  of  the  Vance  order  spreads,  there 
remains  the  chance  that  a  storm  sufficient 
to  halt  this  process  will  blow  up  before  the 
July  1  deadline.  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secre- 
tary of  the  NAACP,  said  he  was  unaware 
of  the  shift  when  I  first  reached  him;  soon 
thereafter  he  reported  that  Independent  In- 
quiry had  oonflrmed  the  story  and  he  com- 
mented : 

"This  Is  a  further  example  of  the  admin- 
istrative nulllflcatlon  of  civil  rights  laws 
and  federal  executive  orders.  The  NAACP 
has  filed  many  complaints  against  private 
companies  operating  with  billion-dollar  con- 
tracts from  the  Defense  Dept.  Even  though 
there  have  been  Interminable  delays  and 
awkward  administrative  procedures.  It  was 
possible  to  achieve  some  relief  for  aggrieved 
workers. 

"Now  it  appears  that  even  the  limited 
machinery  that  existed  In  the  past  is  to  be 
severely  crippled  by  turning  over  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  to  those  often  responsi- 
ble for  the  discriminatory  patterns.  The 
NAACP  will  make  the  sharpest  protest  and 
every  effort  to  transform  this  Into  a  major 
national  Issue." 

It  Is  late  In  the  day,  but  it  may  not  l>e  too 
late  for  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  to 
take  a  long  look  at  the  nature  of  the  coup 
staged  In  his  bailiwick  amid  the  distractions 
of  war  and  crisis.  The  new  order  professes  to 
assure  "Improved  direction"  of  the  contract 
compliance  program.  It  Is  In  fact  a  capitula- 
tion to  military  mlndlessness  and  ancient 
Industrial  custom. 


PareaU  and  Teachers  Urging  Sopport  for 
'v  Headstart  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  June  26.  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  parents  and  teachers  urging 
support  for  a  Headstart  program  in  Yelm, 
Wash.  The  letter  writers  show  a  deep 
concern  and  appreciation  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  would  like  to  include  some 
of  their  comments  in  the  Record: 

One-mother  wrote : 

Headstart  has  done  so  much  for  my  two 
children.  My  daughter,  5,  was  in  Jtlndergarten 
bvit  was  recommended  to  go  back  to  Head- 
start  as  she  wasn't  ready.  It  has  helped  her 
immensely.  She  is  now  ready  and  has  learned 
to  be  independent.  .  .  .  My  son,  4.  .  .  .  has 
grown  up  a  lot  since  going  to  Headstart.  I 
do  hope  this  program  will  continue  in  Yelm. 
I  only  wish  It  was  larger  so  more  children 
could  go. 

Another  mother  wrote: 
We  have  seen  the  Improvement  in  skills 
and  sociability  of  these  youngsters  during 


the  school  year.  It  has  also  extended  to  the 
parents  and  Involved  them  In  their  chil- 
dren's education  and  other  programs  of  the 
antlpoverty  effort.  This  is  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  that  it  can  and  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

A  father  wrote : 

I  feel  that  Headstart  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  my  son.  It  has  helf>ed  him  In 
many  ways.  I  feel  that  without  Headstart  he 
vrould  have  had  quite  a  few  problems  In 
school.  I  know  of  many  other  families  that 
feel  the  same  aa  I  do  on  this. 

Said  a  kln(]ergarten  teacher: 

When  the  children  (from  Headstart)  en- 
tered kindergarten,  it  became  quite  apparent 
to  me  that  these  children  had  had  some  ex- 
posiire  to  Eproup  activities.  They  were-  not 
unsure  of  themselves  when  entering  the 
room  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  They  contributed 
new  songs  and  games  to  the  g^oup.  and  were 
ready  to  socialize  immediately.  This  enables 
me  to  begin  a  readiness  program  In  the  kin- 
dergarten room  much  earlier  than  In  p>a6t 
years,  and  the  children  seem  eager  to  leam. 
I  feel  a  lot  of  this  success  can  be  attributed 
to  the  Headstart  Program. 

Another  teacher  wrote : 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  your  col- 
leagues for  maintaining  a  pwoject  that  shows 
concrete  evidence  of  Improvement  of  learn- 
ing both  for  the  child  and  the  family.  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  work  In  this  program 
and  am  Interested  In  fiu'ther  expansion  In 
the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  The 
foUow-through  of  the  Headstart  youngsters 
in  the  primary  grades  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinued health  and  Intellectual  growth. 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    IfASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  weeks  a  number  of  people  have 
called  my  oflBce  asking  for  information 
on  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  and 
the  nearby  Islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket,  one  of  our  Nation's  finest 
vacationlandi  and  an  area  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  represent. 

As  our  colleagues  leave  their  offices 
today  and  step  out  Into  Washington's 
summer  weather,  I  hope  they  vv-ill  reflect 
upon  Cape  Cod  and  the  islands — summer 
nights  are  breezy  and  cool,  summer  days 
are  perfect  for  swimming,  sunning,  and 
golf.  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
Nantucket  have  facilities  for  everything 
from  horseback  riding  to  rocking  on  the 
front  porch. 

They  may — during  the  July  4  re- 
cess— want  to  visit  the  Cape  Cod  Nation- 
al Seashore  with  its  magnificent  beach 
and  heavy  surf,  or  the  artists'  colony  at 
Provincetown.  The  picturesque  towns  of 
Truro,  Eastham,  Wellfleet,  Chatham, 
Hyannis,  and  Falmouth  are  on  your  way. 
If  they  are  curious  about  sea  life,  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution's 
museum  is  located  conveniently  near  the 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  ferry 
wharf. 

Not  far  from  the  Cape  is  Plymouth, 
site  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing.  Nearby  New 
Bedford,  the  old  whaling  port,  is  replete 


with  historic  sites.  Here,  one  can  still  buy 
the  same  kind  of  pickled  limes  the 
whalers  took  to  sea  to  prevent  scurvy. 
The  seafaring  town  of  Fairhaven  pays 
tribute  to  our  State  and  national  flags 
during  their  Festival  of  Flags,  July  5  to  9. 

How  would  you  like  to  get  away  from 
the  sultry  Washington  summer  with  its 
blue  and  orange  heat  haze?  As  you  drive 
through  tonight's  rush  hour  with  hot 
pavement  radiating  the  day's  heat  under 
your  tires,  think  of  the  cape  and  islands. 

If  you  would  like  more  information  on 
the  cape,  the  islands,  Plymouth,  or  New- 
Bedford,  you  are  invited  to  contact  my 
office.  My  staff  will  be  delighted  to  help 
you. 


Jame*  B. 


Confisk,   Jr.:    Chicago's 
PoHce  Chief 


i(ew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   TI.I.TNOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, June  23,  Mayor  Richard  Daley  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  James  B. 
Conlisk,  Jr.,  as  the  new  police  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  of  Chicago,  effective 
August  I. 

August  1  will  mark  the  end  of  a  7 -year 
period  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  O.  W. 
Wilson.  During  that  period  and  under 
that  leadership  Chicago  has  acq'oired  the 
best  police  force  of  any  major  city  In  the 
United  States.  The  police  department 
facilities,  such  as  the  extensive  and  rapid 
communications  system  and  the  large 
number  of  constantly  cruising  police  ve- 
hicles, have  been  greatly  expanded  and 
improved  londer  the  leadership  of  retir- 
ing Superintendent  Wilson. 

With  the  retirement  of  O.  W.  Wilson, 
the  city's  police  force  will  be  headed  by 
a  man  who  has  served  the  city  and  the 
force  for  over  20  years.  James  Conlisk, 
like  so  many  other  Chicago  policemen, 
comes  from  a  family  who  have  long  been 
members  of  the  department.  His  father, 
James  B.  Conlisk,  Sr.,  was  a  policeman 
for  46  years  and  served  as  administrative 
assistant  to  three  commissioners.  "Die 
newly  designated  superintendent  has  two 
brothers  that  are  with  the  force.  And  one 
of  his  two  sons  has  expressed  the  desire 
to  become  a  poQceman. 

The  new  superintendent's  credentials 
indicate  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  made 
by  the  mayor  after  reviewing  the  names 
of  potential  replacements  submitted  by 
the  Chicago  Police  Board. 

Mr.  Conlisk  Joined  the  department  In 
1946  and  by  1959  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  In  1960,  Superintendent  Wil- 
son named  Captain  Conlisk  as  deputy 
superintendent  for  field  services.  In  that 
capacity.  Mr.  ConJisk  acted  as  Superin- 
tendent Wilson's  top  aide. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment, the  retiring  superintendent  said 
of  Deputy  Superintendent  Conlisk:  "No 
man  in  or  outaide  of  Chicago  is  as  well 
qualified." 

I  am  certain  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  department  and  the  people  of 


Chicago  are  pleased  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  most  qualified  and  dedicated 
Chicago  police  official.  I  take  a  special 
pride  in  that  James  Conlisk  resides  in 
the  11th  District  of  Illinois  and  there- 
fore is  one  of  my  constituents. 

James  Conlisk  has  been  named  to  a 
formidable  job  but  he  brings  to  it  formi- 
dable credentials.  Deputy  Superintendent 
Conlisk,  shortly  to  be  Superintendent 
Conlisk,  said: 

I  pledge  a  continuation  of  the  leadership 
that  has  brought  Chicago  to  the  forefront 
u  one  of  the  eminent  police  departments  of 
the  world. 

All  of  Chicago  wishes  the  new  superin- 
tendent well.  .  ^ 
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U.S.  News   Report  on  Bon«l  Dialog 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June  12 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  sum- 
marizes the  present  status  of  the  bond 
battle.  The  magazine  article's  preface 
summary  suggests: 

steam  Is  building  up  behind  a  plan  to  pre- 
Tent  States  and  localities  from  selling  tax- 
eiempt  bonds  to  build  factories  for  private 
companies. 

On  a  more  pessimistic  note  the  article 
indicates  "industrial-aid  bonds,  though, 
may  have  too  many  friends  to  be  stopped 
now." 

I  sincerely  hope  this  second  comment 
Is  not  the  case.  The  rapidly  proliferating 
use  of  public  industrial  revenue  bonds  is 
perverting  the  market,  causing  serious 
dislocation,  encouraging  pirating  of  in- 
dustry from  one  area  to  another,  and 
seriously  disadvantaging  certain  areas  of 
the  country  who  are  imable,  because  of 
State  law,  to  compete. 

Those  supporting  reform  in  this  abused 
wea  are  asking  for  a  hearing  on  the 
merits  of  the  issues  Involved.  Such  a 
liearing  would  clearly  demonstrate  the 
need  to  alter  present  practices. 

I  commend  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  article  to  the  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
wrious  phases  of  the  debate  over  abuses 
musing  public  industrial  revenue  bonds: 
A  Tax  INCE^^^vE  That's  Coming  Under  Rkb 

Steam  is  building  up  l)ehlnd  a  plan  to 
prevent  States  and  localities  from  selling 
Ux-exempt  bonds  to  build  factories  for  prl- 
w«  CMnpaiUes. 

Bven  soma  States  that  use  the  pracUce 
•Mt  It  banned. 

The  Johnson  Administration,  too,  wants 
«rty  action. 

Industrial-aid  bonds,  though,  may  have 
wo  many  friends  to  be  stopped  now. 

A  long  feud  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
»«it  and  State  and  local  governments  ap- 
f*»n  to  be  coming  to  a  head  now. 

th-  ..'"^*  '^  *  ""^^  ^y  conununlties  to  sell 
^  tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  construe. 
«»  Of  Industrial  plants  for  leasing  to  prl- 
™te  oorporaUons. 

Offldals  In  Washington  regard  that  grow- 
"«pracUce  as  an  "abuse"  of  the  tax-ex- 
■"PUon  privilege  that  permits  States  and 
■wutles  to  finance  pubUc  projects  at  lower 


rates  of  Interest  than  they  otherwise  would 
pay. 

Support  now  appears  to  l>e  building  up 
rapidly  for  Administration  efforts  to  stamp 
out  such  actlvlUes  by  denying  tax  exemp- 
tion for  future  Issues  of  municipal  indus- 
trtal-ald  bonds.  Some  evidence  of  that  grow- 
ing support: 

On  May  31,  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociauon  issued  a  new  policy  statement  say- 
ing that  "the  situation  is  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing" and  that  "abuses  of  tax  exemption  have 
expanded  to  alarming  proportions." 

For  the  first  lime,  the  IBA  adopted  a  res- 
olution bacliing  the  Treasury  plan  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  bond. 

On  May  24,  nine  U.S.  Senators  and  16 
Representatives  Joined  to  demand  an  end  to 
industrial-aid  lx>nds.  which,  they  said,  are 
being  used  by  many  States  to  pirate  indus- 
tries from  other  States. 

On  May  23.  North  Carolina's  legislature, 
acting,  as  it  said,  "reluctantly  as  a  defensive 
measure  and  with  reservations,"  adopted  a 
bill  to  permit  the  use  of  such  bonds  by  com- 
munities. 

In  doing  that,  the  legislature  also  adopted 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  practice  It  was 
authorizing  and  calling  on  the  President 
Congress  and   its  "sister  States"  to  stop  it! 

Governors  of  a  number  of  States,  particu- 
larly Northern  States,  have  recently  de- 
manded action  fr«n  Congress.  One  such 
State.  Pennsylvania.  Is  going  ahead  to  adopt 
its  own  law  authorizing  Industrial  bonds 
while  it  waits. 

Spreading  practice.  The  use  of  tax-free 
bonds  to  finance  private  plants  has  been 
spreading  rapidly. 

Already  In  1967,  three  States— In  addition 
to  North  Carolina— have  authorized  their 
Issuance.  The  three  are  Texas,  Colorado  and 
Utah. 

This  brings  to  35  the  number  of  States 
seeking  to  attract  Industry  with  this  lure. 
Several  others  have  authorized  use  of  Indus- 
trlal-ald  bonds  on  a  hmlted  Ijasls. 

In  addiUon.  a  nimit>er  of  other  States  are 
in  the  process  of  adopting  bills  to  authorize 
them.  Wyoming's  new  law  virill  be  ready  for 
use  after  a  court  test. 

The  chart  on  this  page  shows  the  big  rise 
In  offerings  of  these  Ixinds. 

Not  until  1959  was  as  much  as  15  million 
dollars'  worth  issued  in  a  year.  Last  year  a 
tally  by  the  IBA  has  Just  disclosed,  the  vol- 
ume of  new  industrial-aid  bonds  going  to 
market  exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars. 

So  far  this  year,  the  volume  is  running 
well  ahead  of  last  years,  and  the  IBA  says  It 
estimates  "conservatively"  that  the  1967 
total  will  be  at  least  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  biggest  users  of  tax-free  industrial 
bonds  in  most  recent  years  have  been  South- 
ern and  Border  States,  though  the  practice 
has  become  widespread  since  it  was  first  used 
in  Mississippi  in  1936. 

Last  year,  for  example,  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  half-bUlion-dollar  total  was  offered 
by  communities  in  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Georgia.  Arkansas  and  West  Virginia.  Sizable 
offerings  also  came  from  Delaware  and  Iowa. 
Proa  and  cons.  Those  States  are  not  the 
only  friends  which  Industrial-aid  bonds 
have  now. 

Many  members  of  the  IBA  itself  are 
among  the  Investment  banking  firms  that 
underwrite  new  Issues  of  these  bonds. 

Proponents  of  tax-free  industrial  bonds 
say  they  offer  low-income,  labor-surplus 
areas  an  effective  method  of  attracting  new 
industry,  particularly  corporations  that  lack 
capital  to  build  new  plants  or  credit  to  fi- 
nance them  at  reasonable  cost. 

Administration  officials,  however,  contend 
that  communities  now  are  getting  further 
and  further  from  that  Idea.  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Henry  H.  Fowler,  In  a  recent  speech, 
had  this  to  say : 

"Now,  more  and  more,  this  device  Is  being 
used  by  corporations  which  are  financially 


.strong  and  quite  capable  of  obtaining  their 
funds  through  normal  market  channels. 

"When  they  turn  to  the  local  Issuing 
agency  for  these  funds  they — and  the  local 
agency— are  getting  into  an  arrangement 
which  distorts  the  tax-exemption  prirtlege 
and  which,  in  the  long  run,  simply  forces 
\pie  federal  tax  system  to  support  their 
flnanclng," 

Cases  in  point.  The  IBA.  on  May  31,  gave 
these  examples  of  recent  issues  sold  or  sched- 
uled: 

82.5  million  dollars  in  bonds  by  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  for  Armco  Steel  Corporation. 

20  millions  In  bonds  by  Nevada,  Mo.,  for 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

30  millions  in  bonds  by  Warren  County 
Ky.,  for  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Oompanv! 

80  millions   In   bonds  by  Wlckllfle    Ky 

population  917— for  West  VirglnU  Pulp'& 
Paper  Company. 

60  millions  In  bonds  by  Ford  Madison  la 
for  a  subsidiary  of  Sinclair  OU  OorporatJon! 

Other  large  companies  for  which  suljstan- 
tial  issues  of  tax-free  bonds  have  been  sold 
recently  included  American  Oan  Company 
SkeUy  OU  Company,  Phoenix  SteeJ  Corpora- 
tion, RockweU-Standard  Corporation  and 
Air  Reduction  Company. 

Objections  to  these  l>ond6  are  offered  by 
members  of  Congress  who  are  pressing  bUls 
to  a.pply  Income  taxee  to  such  iseues  in  the 
future.  In  a  May  24  statement  they  listed 
these  argiunents: 

"Mumcipal  Industrial-development  t)ond 
issues  use  public  credit  for  essentially  private 
purposes.  ... 

"These  bonds  encourage  the  pirating  of 
industrial  plants  .  .  .  causing  economic  dis- 
location in  the  area  abandoned. 

"These  bonds  hurt  legitimate  niunlcipai 
borrowing.  ... 

"These  bonds  cause  unfair  competition  " 

Matter  of  self-interest?  The  IBA  Itself 
bases  its  opposition  on  what  It  regards  as 
the  self-interest  of  Its  members  and  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Its  fear:  that  resentment  against  Indus- 
trial-aid  bonds  will  rise  to  a  point  that  wUl 
endanger  tax  exemption  for  all  futtire  issues 
of  State  and  local  bonds. 

Is  Congress  likely  to  t>an  industrial-aid 
bonds?  Officials  decline  to  make  any  pre- 
diction. 

However,  there  is  this  note:  The  most  pow- 
erful friend  these  bonds  have  Is  Representa- 
tive WUbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  would  have 
the  Job  of  Writing  the  legislation.  Mr.  MUls' 
State,  Arkansas,  Is  a  user  of  these  bonds  and 
Issued  131  million  dollars'  worth  of  them  tn 
the  four  years  1963-66. 


Prt  Curtis  Harman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt.  Curtis  J.  Harman,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  uish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age of  Private  Harman  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record  : 

Curtis  Hakman,  on  Guard  Dittt  in  South 
Vietnam 

A  21 -year-old  Baitlmorean,  Pfc.  Curtis  J. 
Harman,  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

Private  Harman,  a  graduate  of  Poly  who 
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lived  at  319  Audrey  avenue  in  Brooklyn  was 
killed  about  3  P.M.  last  Saturday  by  small- 
arms  fire  wblle  guarding  an  outpost  some- 
where In  Vietnam,  tala  father,  Curtis  C.  Bar- 
man, said  last  night. 

ENUSTED    IN    ASMT 

His  son  bad  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  June 
1066,  after  finishing  bis  second  year  at  Loyola 
College,  iix.  Harm&n  said. 

Although  be  was  in  the  ROTC,  he  "couldnt 
wait  and  enlisted.  He  volunteered  for  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  said  be  wanted  to  get  In  it  before 
It  was  all  over." 

Mr.  Harman  said  his  son  "read  constantly, 
all  about  the  military,"  had  majored  in  polit- 
ical and  military  science  while  at  Loyola 
and  "wanted  to  make  the  military  a  career." 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Private  Harman 
Is  8\irvived  by  a  sister,  Mr.  Joyce  Fllipiak,  of 
Munich. 


Tbe  American  People  Support  the  Presi- 
dent's Middle  East  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  the  Nation's  press  Is 
paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  President 
Johnson's  handling  of  the  Middle  East 
crisis.  There  Is  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  our  President  has  followed  a 
responsible,  prudent,  and  reasonable 
course  In  Uie  Middle  East — a  course  that 
certainly  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  this  editorial  opinion  reflects 
the  overwhelming  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  enjoys  with  the  American 
people.  As  the  Baltimore  Sun  noted  in  an 
editorial: 

President  Johnson's  statement  of  the 
American  position  was  one  that  can  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  anyone  who  genuinely  wants 
a  pecKseful  Middle  East. 

It  Is  clear  that  President  Johnson  can 
kx*  to  the  future  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  American  people  stand  solidly 
with  him  on  our  Gtovemment's  policy 
In  the  dangerous  and  turbulent  Middle 
East  area.  This  ftict  wUl  give  the  Presi- 
dent enormous  strength  and  confidence. 

I  Insert  Into  the  Record  two  editorials 
that  represent  the  kind  of  positive  re- 
action that  the  President  has  received  on 
his  enunciation  of  American  policy  in 
the  Middle  East: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun, 

June  20,  1967) 

Thbee  Speeches 

The  state  of  the  world  was  pretty  well  set 
forth  yesterday  In  three  speeches,  one  In 
Washington,  by  President  Johnson,  and  two 
In  New  Ycwk,  where  Premier  Koe3rgin  of  the 
Soviet  XTnlon  and  Abba  Eban,  P^eign  Ban- 
ister of  Israel  addressed  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  The  state  of  the 
world  Is  not  hopeless,  but  it  is  not  g^ood. 
Specifically  as  to  the  Middle  East: 

President  Johnson's  statement  of  the 
American  position  was  one  that  can  be  sub- 
scribed to  by  anyone  who  genuinely  wants 
a  peaceful  Middle  East.  The  points  are  quite 
clear.  As  the  "first  and  greatest  principle, ** 
every  nation  In  the  area  has  a  fundamental 
right  to  live.  International  maritime  rights 


must  be  respected:  the  President  said  that 
"U  a  single  act  of  folly  was  more  responsible 
for  this  ezploBlon  than  any  other,"  It  was  the 
Egyptian  announcem.ent  of  the  closing  of 
the  Strait  of  Tlran.  The  need,  he  said.  Is  for 
recognized  boundaries  and  other  arrange- 
ments that  will  guarantee  all  countries  secu- 
rity against  terror,  destruction  and  war. 

On  those  propositions  Mr.  Johnson  may 
have  seemed  to  be  accepting  the  Israeli  point 
of  view.  On  the  other  main  points  he  warned 
against  letting  military  success  blind  a  victor 
to  the  legitimate  rights  and  Interests  of 
others;  and  he  charged  the  nations  of  the 
region,  not  excluding  Israel,  with  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  at  last  doing  something 
about  the  Arab  refugees,  of  whom  there  are 
now  more. 

If  the  weight  of  the  President's  statement 
still  falls  on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  scales, 
why,  that  Is  where  it  falls. 

Mr.  Eban  in  the  General  Assembly  gave 
Israel's  case  In  full,  and  eloquently.  Speak- 
ing after  Premier  Koeygln,  he  laid  upon  the 
Soviet  Union  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the 
war  its  proteges  lost,  and  rejected  as  totally 
inacceptable  to  Israel  a  retvirn  to  the  situ- 
ation of  June  5,  as  called  for  by  Russia  and 
the  Arabs.  To  return,  he  said,  would  be  to 
try  to  "reconstruct  a  broken  egg."  Beyond 
that,  he  suggested  concessions  to  the  Arabs, 
with  Jordanian  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
as  an  example,  but  made  It  plain  that  peace 
in  the  region  Arabs  and  Israelis  are  "destined 
to  share"  would  depend  on  face-to-face 
negotiations  which  alone,  he  said,  could 
effectively  remove  the  Middle  East  from  the 
scope  of  global  rivalries. 

In  the  sense  that  Mr.  Eban  failed  to  pro- 
pose that  Israel  roll  over  and  die,  it  was  a 
hard-line  speech,  but  It  did  hold  out  some 
hope  for  a  better  era  ahead. 

And  Mr.  Koeygin?  Did  he  recognize.  In  any 
slightest  phrase,  that  the  Arab  cause  was 
anything  but  impeccably  pure?  Did  he  to 
any  degree  at  all  Join  President  Johnson  in 
wishing  to  enlarge  the  arena  of  Russo- 
Amerlcan  common  action?  He  did  not.  Mr. 
Koeygin's  appearance,  his  first  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  anticipated  as  an  opportunity 
for  Soviet  statesmanship,  no  matter  what 
the  Soviet  spokesman  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil may  have  said  in  the  immediate  wake  of 
the  Israeli  triumph.  Instead,  his  address  was 
a  sterile  echo  of  that  sp>okesman'8  false 
charges  and  Intemperate  vilifications. 

Mr.  Eban.  speaking  of  the  Arabs,  expressed 
a  wllUngness  to  perceive  "any  gUnmier  of 
reality  and  moderation  In  the  Arab  mind." 
At  another  level  of  p>ower,  the  United  States 
would  welcome  a  similar  sign  from  the  Rus- 
sians. Yesterday,  at  least,  no  such  sign  was 
forthcoming. 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 
June  20,  1967 1 
A  PosrrivB  Mideast  Program 

President  Johnson  and  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Abba  Eban,  In  agreement  on  several 
points,  have  offered  constructive  approaches 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  What  Soviet 
Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygln  has  offered  is  no 
approach  at  all,  but  a  retreat  from  peace. 

Besides  Inflaming  the  question  of  who  was 
the  aggressor,  Kosygln's  demand  that  Israel 
withdraw  from  Arab  territory  Immediately 
and  pay  full  war  damages  to  the  Arab  na- 
tions would  merely  set  the  stage  for  renewed 
conflict.  Koeygln  is  asking  nothing  less  than 
a  return  to  the  status  quo — back  to  the  old 
boundaries,  back  to  the  old  tensions,  back 
to  a  situation  in  which  the  Arabs  can  rearm. 
In  short,  back  to  the  conditions  that  led 
to  war  in  the  first  place.  Kosygln's  demands 
are  inconsistent  with  his  warning  that  con- 
flict in  the  Mideast  could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

By  contrast,  President  Johnson,  In  his  five 
principles  for  peace,  recognizes  that  a  key 
need  is  limiting  the  "destructive  arms  race." 
Eban  recognles  it,  too,  and  fxirther  realizes 


that  the  arms  race  Is  a  "fearful  waste  of 
economic  energy"  In  the  Mideast.  Hatber 
than  encoiiraglng  a  situation  In  which  tti« 
arms  race  might  be  stimulated,  the  major 
powers  should  foster  peaceful  programs  of 
economic  and  social  development  that  would 
help  Arabs  and  Israelis  alike. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  echoed  what  Israel  had 
said  earlier — that  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelis 
bear  the  main  responsibility  for  establishing 
a  long-range  peace  for  their  peoples.  TTiig  i, 
the  only  realistic  appraisal.  The  United  Ng- 
tlons  failed  before  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
Mideast.  The  U.N.  and  the  major  powerB 
should,  of  course,  do  what  they  can  to  re- 
establish peace,  but  their  role  in  a  settlement 
can  be  only  Bupp)ortive. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  small  base  from  wlilch  to 
build  a  useful  dialogue,  but  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Kosygln  did  agree  on  one  point:  that  Israel 
has  the  right  to  a  national  life.  Kosygln'i 
U.N.  speech  was  not  constructive,  and  hlj 
walkout  during  Eban's  reply  cannot  be 
ignored  or  excused.  Yet  the  speech  was  de- 
livered in  a  restrained  manner,  without  any 
shoe-banging  or  other  pjrrotechnlc  effects, 
Some  think  Kosygln's  comparative  restraint 
left  the  door  open  for  a  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Perhaps  it  did.  And  possibly 
talks  between  the  two  men  could  be  of 
value  at  this  time. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  i 
doctmient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inqulriei 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  as 
estimate  of  ttie  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (n& 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  Home 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
I»ublic  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402,  »« 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  BO  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dl«- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlBed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  o( 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authoriK 
the  resale  of  Government  publication*  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Go»- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oo*- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulatloM 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  I*. 
Supp.  2) . 


Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
a  Supplement  to  Traditional  Concept  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  offers  an  Important  supplement  to 
our  traditional  concept  of  education  In 
today's  fast  moving  world  with  Its 
changing  economy  and  ever-growing 
automation,  we  must  assiduously  strive 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  for 
those  who  find  themselves  unemployed 
through  lack  of  technical  skill. 

Our   strength    as    a    nation    depends 
upon  our  utilization  of  the  potentials  of 
our  human  resources.  Therefore    I  am 
encouraged  by  the  report  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Jess  C.  Fletcher,  director 
Montana  State  Employment  Service  Mr 
netcher  Informs  me  that  more  than  87 
percent  of  those  who  trained  in  Montana 
and  who  responded  to  his  questionnaire 
now  have  jobs  related  to  their  MDTA 
training.   Mr.   Fletcher   was   also   kind 
«ough  to  send  copies  of  the  replies  from 
the  trainees.  These  letters  overwhelm- 
ingly  indicate    satisfaction    with    the 
program. 
One  wrote: 

fJ<r*"J'\-***^*  '^*^**''  "^^"^  *ble  to  qualify 
jor  the  Job  that  I  have  now  (secretary  with 
BM  farming)  had  it  not  been  forTe  p^^- 
PU^  When  you  suddenly  become  the  head 
rf  the  household,  an  ordinary  Job  would 
not  support  three  children  and  give  Them 


Appendix 

Mr.  President,  these  brief  statements 
Indicate,  I  believe,  the  Importance  of 
this  program.  Through  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  we  can 
help  a  vast  segment  of  our  society  to  re- 
establish themselves.  The  retraining  and 
educaUon  of  our  citizens  should  be  of 
concern  to  each  of  us.  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  the  fine  job  that  he  has  done  In 
Montana  with  this  program  which  Is 
helping  Americans  to  help  themselves 


A  Tribute  to  Speaker  McCormack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Another  reply  included  these  words- 

^ough  my  training  I  have  acquired   a 

^Tw"'?!^*   ^""^   ""y^'^    ^    beii^abirto 
«ally  achieve  something  by  helpmg  pe^pi^ 

Other  letters  Included  the  following' 

h.;.^  '*°'''*  ""^^y  ^o^  ''hat  I  would 
Jty.  done  if  this  program  had  not  accIpSS 

JM^this   did   give   me   some   confidence   In 

taj  X'i«''n' V*^f' y  employed  by  the  Boe- 
KW^'r^,^-  *^'i'=*  graduation  from  the 
"UTA    school  ...  I    And    my    work    chal 
^-^  and  my  Job  rewardi^g^  Y^  around 
Mployment    has    introduced  ^sta^uy^t^ 

I  would  like  to   thank  everyone  involved 

M  "l  hot  %'*^**''  ^*^  *^«t  Ufe  begins  Vt 
«.  I  have  found  that  it  also  can  blgln  at 

aiSe^'alT^.H**'''  employed  by  American 

«oLlfi'"^%l^*  *P^  ^^^  the  training 
22»I  would  never  have  been  offers  thlf 

WnL>,/'^"''*"'»  *='*^'-''>    °<»-  could 
We  capably  filled  It  had  I  been  offered 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.   Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bos- 
ton College  CTub  of  Washington  paid 
tribute  to  a  great  American  on  May  3 
^1  L^^*^  '^^  pleasure  of  being  present 
with  the  alumni  of  Boston  CoUege  and 
their  friends,  many  of  Whom  are  our  col- 
leagues here  In  Congress.  We  had  aU 
come  together  to  honor  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  Speaker.  John  McCormack 
That  evening.  President  Johnson  said 
of  our  Speaker: 

There  has  been  no  person  .  .  who  has 
more  devoted,  who  has  been  more  coura- 
geous under  fire,  and  who  has  been  more 
compassionate  for  his  fellowmen. 

These  words  are  an  expression  of  the 
esteem  we  all  have  for  our  beloved 
Speaker. 

In  his  response.  Speaker  McCormack 
recalled  his  39  years  of  service  in  this 
House  and  at  the  same  time  looked  to 
the  future.  Knowing  that  his  remarks 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  I 
Include  them  at  this  time,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McCormack.  My  very  dear  friend,  and 
o*w  m  \,^"^^"y  pleasant  exaggerator.  Tom 
ONeill,  Your  Excellency  Most  Reverend  Pat- 
,  ,,,  °'^y'*'  ""y  dear  friend,  Archbishop 
of  Washington,  Father  Walsh,  president  of 
Boston  College.  Father  Graham,  who  is  the 
RX.V  ncial  In  ths  Western  Province  of  the 
Dominican  Order,  other  reverend  clergy  who 
are  present,  my  very  good  friend,  Postmaster 
General  and  Mrs.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Albert  Mrs 
Boggs  my  dear  Mrs.  McCormack,  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleagues   of   both   branches  of 

ff.«^5°''^f^^'  '*****"  *''«•  gentleman  and 
friends,  with  your  permission  and  by  unani- 
mous consent  I  have  a  speech  here  that  I 
win  not  make. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Tom  O'Neill  or 
someone  else  will  try  to  get  it  put  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  If  they  do  you  may 
read  it  there.  ^ 

T  •  J.*"  '^^P^^  honored  and  deeply  touched. 

ai?thl°^;.i.t°'  *  ^'^^'^  ^^""e-  •^'1  I  have 
aU  the  emotions  of  a  human  being.  One  of 

«ie  uppermost  thoughts  In  my  mind  that 

haa  always  actuated  my  life,  and  always  will 

even   as  a  youngster,   ie  «   deep  feeling  of 


friendship  on  my  part  toward  others,  and  on 
their  part  toward  me. 

Gerry  Ford  made  some  very  sweet  stato 
rnent^  about  me.  as  did  also^s^^^^r  Ken! 

Wsh.  I  value  every  word   that  they  have 

I  tWn*i^Tu"r  ^"^  '"-'^^*  °"'y  fo'-d  said. 
Sj^aker  of  th  .«'■''  "'"'^'"^  ambition  to  be 
opeaKer  of  the  House  of  Representativp^    Tf 

en^  P^°P'^  "^^°"gh  some  mls^^ded  Influ 
ences  should  elect  a  Republican  Ho4e  there 
^  no  one  I  would  rather  see  Speaker  of  the 
House  Of  Repre..entatives  than  Gerry  1v>rd 
1  Will  not  go  into  that  any  more 

But  my  association  with  the  Republican 

middle  aisle  means  nothing  to  me  to  mv 
friendships.  I  i^e  men  and  iomen  wh^  cTn 
disagree   without   being  disagreeable    and^ 

rhave'L°\re'^"="'"'!  ^^  'rirnSpT'^L 
aisle.  ^^^  transcend  the  middle 

Ge?r7pord^l'",°^*  '*'^"*  ^'^'"''^  I  »i*ve  Is 
uerry  Ford.  He  is  a  great  American.  We  dis- 
a^ee.  but  we  do  not  disagree  on  foreV^  a1- 
falrs.  Gerry  Fords  views  and  my  views  are 
basically  the  s.-une,  and  it  was  only  thU^t^ 
noon  at  an  important  meeting  In  the  W^ 
House  with  the  President  ttoft  I  agLn  saw 
evidence  of  his  dedication  to  publlfi^lce 
To  make  any  extended  remarkTaLj^ihe 
nn,t!.H^'.,f '.'"  '°'"^'^*  °^  ">•  Presides  Of  the 

I  did  not  know  the  President  was  go'ne  to 
be  here.  His  coming  was  a  com^llTe  fu^ 
K^  ^  ""^  ^  ^^^  somebody  put  an  ex«a 
Chair   here   and    I   attached   no   slgnifl  "n^e 

'Z\^ftVl  ""  °"^^  "^'^  the^^s^^^nt 
7.^  ^,i^  *^°™*  °^  ^^  platform  that  I 
^ta  G^rr^lf  ^^^T°°«  ^^^^  we  were  with 
him,  Gerry,  he  made  no  Indication  that  he 
was  going  to  be  here  tonight.  I  had  many 
obligations  in  the  House,  that  U,  vlStoii 
and  conferences.  About  3  o'clock  mv  secre- 
tary came  in  and  said,  "The  President  wants 
you  do»-n  at  the  White  House  at  4:30  "  And 
fril  ,''^°"  '^'^  coming  on  tonight.  Thus 
from  unexpected  calls  arise  duties  which 
prompt  you  to  respond. 

As  I  have  said,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  re- 
marks made  about  me,  although  I  do  not  feel 
toat  I  deserve  them,  by  Senator  Kennedy 
my  dear  friends  Carl  Albert,  Hale  Boggs 
Pother  Walsh,  and,  again.  Gerry  Pord^^S 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  anybodv 
•bould  praise  me.  I  simply  do  what  I  think 
I  ought  to  do.  To  me,  what  I  do  Is  Jvist 
nattiral.  In  the  performance  of  my  duties  I 
have  certian  things  to  do.  I  realize  I  cannot 
please  everybody,  but  I  try  to  do  the  best 
I  can  and  to  make  the  right  Judgment*  and 
the  right  decisions.  Above  all,  when  I  as- 
sume  the  rostrum.  I  assume  the  rostrum  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  at  all  times  I  am 
going  to  protect  the  rights  of  every  Member 
without  regard  to  party  under  the  rules  and 
above  all,  I  am  always  going  to  protect  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. [Applause.] 

I  am  deeply  honored  by  this  tribute  that 
la  paid  to  me  by  the  Boston  College  Club 
of  Washington.  When  Tom  O'NelU  and  Eddie 
Boland  caUed  upon  me  several  weeks  ago 
to  see  about  my  attending  or  being  a  gu^t 
Of  honor  at  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash- 
ington meeting  which  they  have  each  year 
and  which  I  have  attended  several  times  I 
assumed  there  would  be  thr»e  or  four  hun- 
dred persons  in  attendance.  I  never  expected 
this  wonderful  tribute.  I  am  deeply  touched 
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today  by  the  presence  of  each  and  every  one 
of  yoiu,  coming  from  all  parte  of  the  coun- 
try aa  many  of  you  have,  and  I  And  my  abil- 
ity inadequate  to  express  the  feelings  In  my 
mind  and  in  my  heart. 

The  action  of  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Washington  In  selecting  me  for  the  award 
of  "Man  of  the  Year"  is  scmaethlng  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  and  which  I  shall  always 
treasure,  because  In  doing  this  the  Boston 
College  Club  of  Washington  represents  Bos- 
ton College.  Boston  College  Is  one  of  the 
great  Institutions  of  higher  learning  of  our 
country.  Steeped  In  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional teachings  of  the  Jesuits — and  the  word 
"Jesuit"  Is  synonymous  with  "education" — 
Boston  College  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  in- 
stitutions of  Its  kind,  not  only  In  America, 
but  In  the  world.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  an 
alumnus,  through  honorary  degree,  of  that 
great  Institution. 

Boston  College  has  grown  tremendously, 
jjartlcularly  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  out- 
stftndlng  leadership  of  men  like  Father 
Walsh,  president  of  Boston  College,  and  his 
predecessors,  and  due  also  to  the  student 
body.  Particularly  I  want  to  pay  the  tribute 
which  is  due  also  to  the  alumni,  to  the  presi- 
dent and  the  faculty  of  Boston  College  with 
their  farseelng  minds.  They  recognize  that 
the  world  of  tomorrow  Is  going  to  be  a  mark- 
edly changed  world  from  the  world  of  today. 
The  younger  generations  face  great  scientific 
progress.  The  changes  that  will  result  In  con- 
sequence thereof  will  affect  the  national 
economy  of  all  nations.  Individuals  will  be 
affected  when  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  can  get  employment. 
Boston  College  Is  a  leader  in  trying  to  edu- 
cate its  students  to  make  their  contributions 
and  to  avenue  those  changes  so  that  they 
will  serve  the  people.  Otherwise  they  could 
frustrate  our  pyeople. 

Boston  College  Is  a  great  Institution.  To- 
night I  accept  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me 
In  the  name  of  Boston  College,  past,  present, 
and  future. 

What  I  say  about  Boston  College  should 
apply  to  all  institutions.  They  should  look 
ahead  Into  the  future  as  far  as  mere  human 
beings  can  and  try  to  see  the  way  the  world 
is  likely  to  go  or  can  possibly  go. 

I  can  see  great  changes,  and  unless  we  look 
ahead  and  guide  those  changes  to  serve  our 
people  under  our  free  government — legisla- 
tors, business,  educational  institutions,  fi- 
nancial institutions,  everyone  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  maximum  extent  that  we 
can — unless  we  Influence  these  grteX  eco- 
nomic changes  that  are  going  to  take  place 
to  serve  our  people,  then  through  frustration 
they  could  Instead  master  our  people.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  people  of  America 
and  our  educational  institutions  realize  the 
task  that  confronts  not  only  America  but  the 
world  of  tomorrow  along  educational  and 
other  lines. 

Mark  what  I  am  saying  now  extempora- 
neoulsy.  I  am  not  camparlng  Boston  College 
with  any  other  Uistitution  of  a  sectarian 
nature  or  a  nonsectarlan  nature.  But  con- 
fining my  remarks  to  Boston  College,  I  know 
the  students  leave  the  college  with  a  com- 
plete education,  both  moral  and  secular. 
They  leave  the  Institution  imbued  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Pounder  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  400  years  ago.  They  leave  there  with 
learnings  and  teachings  connected  with 
truth.  They  are  Imbued  with  a  way  of  life 
that  has  its  origin  In  truth  as  contrasted 
with  the  Ideology  of  a  life  that  has  its  origin 
In  falsity.  They  leave  there  with  a  love  of 
God  and  a  love  of  fellowmen — a  love  of 
neighbor.  They  realize  that  by  the  manfter 
in  which  they  carry  out  the  Second  Com- 
mandment. "Love  Thy  Neighbor,"  they,  with- 
out regard  to  religious  convictions,  show 
their  love  of  Ood  in  the  First  Conunandment. 

They  leave  there  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  clash  In  the  world  of  today  can  truly  be 
represented  by  two  words,  both  four-letter 


words.  To  me  they  are  the  most  meaningful 
words  In  any  language:  one  love,  the  other 
hate;  one  uplifting,  exalting,  and  affirmative, 
the  other  degrading  and  destructive;  one 
leaving  In  its  wake  a  feeling  of  refreshment 
in  trying  to  make  one's  contributions  to 
living  a  decent  life,  the  other  leaving  in  Its 
wake  destruction,  dis^ister.  and  darkness  in- 
stead of  light. 

Love  of  God.  love  of  neighbor. 

The  grave  is  not  the  end.  There  is  account- 
ability for  our  trust  in  the  hereafter.  I  am 
not  delivering  a  sermon.  I  am  talking  about 
a  way  of  life  I  am  speaking  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  Government  is  the  servant 
and  not  the  m.ister. 

Consider  the  communist  ideology  of  hate. 
The  conxmunlsts  .ire  not  only  atheists  but 
they  are  atheists  plus.  They  hate  God.  They 
not  only  deny  God  but  they  hate  God.  How 
can  you  hate  God  and  love  your  neighbor? 
You  certainly  cannot  hate  God  and  love  your 
neighbor. 

We  might  talk  about  the  Ideology  which 
proclaims  that  might  Is  right;  that  the  grave 
Is  the  end — not  only  within  the  Nation,  but 
from  nation  to  nation — and  the  dignity  of 
man  Is  destroyed.  The  individual  becomes  a 
part  of  the  great  wheel  of  state,  a  govern- 
ment of  men  and  not  of  laws.  We  are  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  If  we  take 
those  two  words,  love  and  hate,  and  apply 
them  to  the  world  of  today,  we  will  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  real  difference* 
that  exist  betwen  the  way  of  life  in  which 
we  believe,  based  upon  truth,  and  an  ideol- 
ogy of  life  that  the  communist  world  be- 
lieves Is  best — a  world  of  hate  with  its 
origins  in  hate. 

I  have  studied  those  words  for  my  own  as- 
sistance in  making  up  my  mind  as  a  legisla- 
tor and  a  human  being.  I  have  studied  their 
meaning  and  significance  in  relation  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  struggle  to  be  good,  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  fight  to  follow  out  those  things 
In  which  we  believe,  the  meaning  and  the 
significance  of  what  that  word  "love"  means 
In  the  lives  of  human  beings  everywhere,  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  what  the  word 
"hate"  means  in  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where. 

Boston  College,  through  its  president.  Its 
Fathers,  and  Its  faculty,  have  always  In- 
culcated in  ita  students  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  love  of  God  and  love  of 
neighbor,  and  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  way  of  life  in  which  we  believe  based 
on  truth  and  centered  around  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual.  Those  two  words  mean 
everything.  If  you  analyze  them,  you  will 
agree  that  they  mean  everything  In  guid- 
ing us  in  those  directions  and  In  adopting 
policies  that  will  be  for  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country  and  for  mankind  In  light  of 
the  challenges  that  exist  In  the  world  today. 

So  with  the  President's  appearance  and 
his  kind  remarks  and  the  other  nice  things 
said  about  me,  I  wished  to  depart  from  the 
remarks  that  I  had  prepared  and  to  speak 
extemporaneously  of  some  thoughts  that 
run  through  my  mind  and  have  run  through 
my  mind  throughout  the  years. 

Our  country  is  greater  than  any  one  of 
us.  The  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  Is  paramount.  There  should  be  In  the 
minds  of  all  of  our  citizens,  and  particularly 
in  the  minds  of  those  occupying  responsible 
positions,  the  question:  What  course  of  ac- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  national  Interest 
of  our  country?  We  must  realize  when  we 
make  decisions  that  there  Is  a  calculated 
risk  of  action 

I  sat  In  on  all  of  the  decisions  since  1940 
made  by  any  P^resldent.  I  remember  the 
decision  made  In  relation  to  Cuba  by  the 
late  President,  who  was  my  dear  and  valued 
friend,  and  the  Cuban  confrontation.  That 
decision  meant  a  calculated  risk  of  action. 
If  the  late  President  did  not  make  that 
decision,    what   do    you    think   would   haw 


fiown  from  a  nondecislon.  and  the  calculated 
risks  of  Inaction? 

With  every  decision  made  requiring  action. 
of  course,  there  are  calculated  risks.  But 
with  every  decision  for  Inaction,  where  In- 
action is  decided  upon,  there  are  calculated 
risks.  Both  sides  of  the  coin  should  be 
viewed  and  must  be  viewed  In  the  making 
of  any  decision,  particularly  one  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  national  interest 
of  our  country. 

Whenever  I  am  in  those  meetings  1  am 
viewing  both  sides.  What  is  likely  to  flow 
from  a  decision  that  we  make?  Then  I  say, 
"What  is  likely  to  flow  if  we  do  not  make  a 
decision?" 

I  found  during  the  1930'8.  during  the  days 
of  Hitler,  that  Inaction  on  the  part  of  Britain 
and  France  brou^t  about  a  result  that  led 
to  World  War  EC.  As  human  beings  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  decisions  that  we  make 
are  right  or  wrong.  We  hope  they  are  right. 
As  human  beings  all  we  can  do  Is  the  best 
we  can.  We  must  make  the  best  Judgment 
we  can  in  accordance  with  the  gifts  God  has 
given  us.  But  we  have  got  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  make  the  decision  In  deep  faith  on  the 
part  of  all  without  regard  to  our  religious 
convictions.  That  la  of  vital  importance  at 
all  times,  but  particularly  In  the  world  of 
today  when  extreme  tensions  exist.  I  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  a  deep  faith,  no  matter  how 
dark  things  look,  retain  their  confidence  in 
themselves  more  so  than  those  who  are  lack- 
ing in  deep  faith.  I  am  now  talking  not  alone 
along  Catholic  lines,  but  I  am  talking  about 
the  deep  thoughts  of  ovu-  Protestant  friends 
and  our  Jewish  friends  also.  I  am  talking 
about  anyone  who  believes  In  God  or  a 
supreme  being,  because  the  way  of  life  we 
believe  In  comes  from  Him  through  His 
natural  law,  and  we  can  bank  on  Him  being 
on  our  side  in  the  long  run. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  talking 
longer  than  I  bad  Intended  to,  and  I  am 
probably  getting  Into  a  subject  that  I  feel 
very  deeply  about,  but  leaving  a  little 
thought  here  and  there.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence. I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome,  be- 
cause I  have  confidence  In  the  American 
people.  I  have  confidence  In  our  people  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  them  are  pos- 
sessed of  deep  fsilth.  I  have  confidence  that, 
no  matter  what  crisis  might  confront  our 
country,  we  will  meet  it  not  only  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country  but  In  the  best 
interests  of  future  peace. 

So  in  concltisloQ,  again  I  express  my  deep 
thanks  to  the  Boaton  College  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, and  also  to  you.  Father  Walsh,  as  the 
president  of  that  great  Institution  that  we 
all  admire  and  love,  Boston  College.  (Pro- 
longed applause.] 


'My  Flag"— Poem  by  Harold  F.  Mohn, 
Myerttown,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PKNNSTXVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Harold  P. 
Mohn,  a  constituent  from  Myerstown, 
Pa.,  sent  to  me  a  poem  entitled  "My 
Flag,"  which  he  wrote  In  tribute  to  the 
American  flag  as  a  symbol  of  our  free 
Nation.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  poem 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
ts  follows :  ' 

My  Fijic 

(By  Harold  P.  Mohn) 

I  love  the  flag  of  my  country. 

With  a  passion  deep  and  rare. 
I  promise  I  will  defend  it. 

Anytime,  anywhere. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  freedom. 

In  all  its  colors  bright. 
And  in  the  quest  to  gain  a  peace. 

It  is  a  shining  light. 
The  blue  in  it  stands  for  valor, 

By  those  who  serve  so  well. 
The  red  portrays  the  blood  that  flowed, 

By  those  who  fought  and  fell. 
The  white  Is  the  peace  we  strive  for. 

We  cherish  and  revere. 
This,  Is  the  flag  of  my  country, 

1  hold  so  close  and  dear. 
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Marine  Pfc.  John  R  Cronln,  20,  of  6043 
North  Kostner. 

Army  Sp4c.  Kevin  T.  Gorman.  22  of 
6930  North  Kolmar. 

Army  Pfc.  Richard  P.  Hllgart  22  of 
4407  North  Winchester. 

Marine  Pfc.  Stephen  M.  Lee,  19  of 
4621  North  Winchester. 

Army  Sp4c.  Peter  J.  Nlccollnl,  21.  of 
8907  North  Owen. 

Army  Pfc.  Walter  A.  WUks  of  4825 
North  Oak  Park. 


Uncommon  Valor  Wat  a  Common  V^rtoe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Sherman  said.  "War  is  cruel  and 
you  cannot  refine  it."  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  no  exception.  The  cruelest  aspect 
of  this  war,  as  in  all  other  wars,  is  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  the  most  flt 
and  able  young  meu  of  a  nation. 

The  decision  is  made  tn  Washington 
must  be  made  with  the  full  awareness 
that  it  is  the  soldier  in  the  field  who  must 
Implement  them.  We  must  make  certain 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
attain  our  stated  goals  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  lives.  That  is  why  I  have 
aUed  for  a  serious  reconsideration  of 
the  "search  and  destroy"  tactics  pres- 
ently being  used. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  into  the  Record 
a  Ust  of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives 
m  Vietnam  from  June  of  1966  to  May  of 
1967  who  resided  in  the  11th  District  of 
nilnois.  I  do  this,  to  provide  due  recogni- 
tion and  respect  to  these  men  and  their 
families  and  to  emphaside  that  I  have 
always  been  aware  of  the  personal  na- 
ture of  war. 

It  was  said  many  hundreds  of  years 
WO  that  "War  spares  not  the  brave  "  Mr 
Speaker,  the  names  of  the  brave  of  the 
nth  District  are: 

41^^  Pw°^'"^^'^  Warzecha,  18.  of 
«33  North  Meade  Avenue 

40^7  ??^^-  George  L.  Gavaria,  21.  of 
«25  North  Oriole. 

Navy  Hospitalman  Donald  J.  Rion,  24 
01 593 1 1 2  Northwest  Highway. 

nfcf?i^„®^^-  '^^^^  Wendolowski.  21, 
of  5102  West  Ainslie. 

Marine  Cpl.  Donald  W.  Bollman,  21.  of 
norridge. 

kX^'^S^^-  "^^^5  W.  Lohrey.  22,  of 
M06  North  MulUgan. 

85WW  ?°/Psman  John  Rapey,  31,  of 
»55  West  Addsion 

No^Odtr-   """"""^^   "^^"^   °'   *248 

i'mV  f,!*-  Michael  J.  Kotulla,  21,  of 
5728  North  Oleander. 

^Ze.  ""''•  ""'"  ^-  C«^«'o"olo.  20.  of 


Writers   Groap  Honors  Bards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  each  year 
the  Birmingham  Festival  of  Pine  Arts 
spring  celebration,  the  conference  of  the 
Alabama  Writers'  Conclave,  and  the 
'Bama  Writers'  Club's  fete  honor  the  out- 
standing young  poets  and  artists  of  our 
Alabama  high  schools  and  colleges.  This 
year  the  'Bama  Writers'  Club  paid  trib- 
ute to  25  students  from  Montgomery  and 
south-central  Alabama  who  had  been 
awarded  both  State  and  National  prizes 
during  the  1966  nationwide  celebration 
of  Poetry  Day  Week. 

State  poetry  writing  contests  were  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  Montgom- 
ery poet  and  musicologist,  J.  Mitchell 
Pllcher,  who  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  his  many  fine  contributions  and  who 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  budding 
young  poets  and  writers  throughout  our 
State.  Certainly  this  program  and  the 
recognition  these  young  people  have  re- 
ceived is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  Pllcher's 
unceasing  efforts  to  Instill  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm for  creative  writing  among  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  Pilcher  Is  also  Alabama  chairman 
for  the  National  Poetry  Day  Committee. 
Serving  with  Mr.  Pilcher  on  the  commit- 
tee are  Hon.  Morton  D.  Prouty,  Florence, 
Ala.;  Dr.  Clyde  H.  Cantrell,  Auburn  Uni- 
versity Ubrary;  Mary  B.  Ward.  Birming- 
ham; Elizabeth  W.  Sheehan,  Montgom- 
ery, and  Corrlnne  Demetropolls,  Mobile. 
Prances  Clark  Handler.  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.,  artist  and  poet,  serves  as  national 
director  of  the  National  Poetry  Day 
Committee,  Inc.,  whose  stated  aim  is  "To 
secure  the  annual  observance  on  October 
15  of  a  National  Poetry  Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  newspaper  article  announc- 
ing the  Alabama  student  prlzewirmers  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal.  June 

15.  1967) 

Writers'  Grovp  Honors  Bards  or 

MONTGOMERT 

Statewide  poets  and  authors  attended  the 
•Bama  Writers'  Club's  SUth  Annual  Summer 
Tea  and  Book  Fair.  June  10.  In  the  Birming- 
ham Museum  of  Art. 

The  featured  speaker  at  the  tea  and  book 
fair  was  J.  Mitchell  Pilcher.  Montgomery 
poet   and   Alabama   Chairman   for   National 
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Poetry  Day  Committee.  Mr.  Pilcher  Is  an 
executive  board  member  of  Alabama  Writers- 
Conclave,  an  Honorary  Penguin  of  the  Ala- 
bama  Pen  Women,  and  a  founder-member  of 
the  Academy  of  American  Poets 

Speaking  on  "Our  Alabama  Campus  Poets- 
K,.  J"!.  P°«'^'T."  Mr.  Pllcher  programmed 
published  prlze-wlnnlng  verse  by  campus 
student  poets  attending  Florence  State  Col- 
lege. Birmingham-Southern.  Samford  Uni- 
versity, Auburn  University,  Huntingdon  Col- 
lege. Lee  and  Lanier  High  Schools,  Mont- 
gomery and  University  of  Alabama,  and 
Spring  Hill  College.  Mobile. 

Montgomery-  students  honored  were  Nancy 
Bonner,  an  alumna  of  Huntingdon  Oollege- 
Mary  Lou  Light.  Lanier  High  School;  Michael 
O  Bannon  and  Katharine  Anderson,  Lee  HlRh 
School.  ^ 

The  Montgomery  student  poets  were 
awarded  State  and  National  prizes,  In  the  an- 
nual student  poetry  contests,  in  the  mid- 
October,  1966,  60-Etate  celebration  of  Na- 
tional Poetry  Day-Poetry  Week.  They  are 
among  the  25  high  schooL  and  college  stu- 
dents. In  Montgomery  and  the  central  Ala- 
bama area,  who  were  awarded  State  and  Na- 
tional prizes  in  the  annual  observance 


The  Alewife: 


An  Eye  and  Nose  Witness 
Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  photos  and  stories  ^ve  appeared 
in  newspapers  across  America  about  the 
heaps  of  dead  fish  piled  on  beaches  in 
the  Chicago  area. 

The  dead  fish  are  alewife.  a  cousin  of 
the  herring  which  has  entered  the  Great 
Lakes  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  only  in 
the  past  decade,  but  which  has  found 
an  environment  suitable  to  a  titanic 
population  explosion. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  bUlions 
of  these  6-  to  8-inch-long  fish  in  every 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  Lakes 
Michigan  and  Ontario  having  the  heav- 
iest populations. 

Since  as  much  as  half  the  population 
dies  off  annually,  the  alewife  has  become 
a  major  problem  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
a  principal  source  of  pollution. 

The  dead  bodies  of  these  fish  litter 
beaches,  clog  water  Intakes,  and  cause 
an  odor  problem  in  or  near  the  business 
districts  and  harbors  of  cities  like  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee. 

Believing  that  the  time  has  come  to 
undertake  a  crash  program  of  control 
for  this  pest,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill. 
H.R.  4793,  which  would  authorize  a  coor- 
dinated Federal-State  attack  on  the 
problem.  This  proposal  currently  is 
pending  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  Increasingly  serious 
proportions  which  the  alewife  problem  is 
assuming,  it  is  my  hope  that  action  can 
be  taken  in  the  near  future. 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  the  alewife  situation,  I  am 
including  hereafter  a  story  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  Chicago  beach  Inun- 
dation and  excerpts  from  my  recent  tes- 
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timony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  Interior: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Time*.  June  22.  1967) 

Dead  Fish  Coveb  BcAcass  ih  Chicago; 

BuiXDOZEBS  IN  Fight 

Chicago,  June  31  (XTPI)  .—A  hundred  park 
dUtrlct  workers  fought  a  loelng  l>attle  today 
with  minions  of  dead  flah  that  were  being 
washed  ashore  along  20  miles  of  beaches 
faster  than  they  could  be  removed  by  bull- 
dozers. 

Pour  men  worked  around  the  clock  with 
shovels  to  keep  the  Intakes  of  the  city's  mu- 
nicipal water  department  pumping  stations 
free  of  dead  fish. 

Arthur  Stewart,  assistant  landscape  super- 
visor for  the  park  district,  said,  "I've  never 
seen  a  condition  like  this  In  22  years." 

The  small  white  fish,  each  about  six  Inches 
long,  are  known  as  alewlves,  a  variety  of  salt 
water  herring  that  invaded  the  Oreat  Lakes 
with  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Alewlnes  multiply  by  the  millions  In 
fresh  water,  where  they  have  no  natural 
enemies. 

The  alewlves  apparently  die  when  sub- 
jected to  sudden  temperature  changes  In  the 
water. 

WlUard  Barry,  general  supervisor  of  Chi- 
cago's parks  and  beaches,  said  that  as  long 
aa  tb«  northeast  winds  prevailed,  millions  of 
alewlves  would  continue  to  be  washed  ashore. 
The  Weather  Bureau  said  that  northeast 
winds  would  continue  for  at  least  one  more 
day. 

Mr.  Barry  said  he  had  received  no  com- 
plaints that  the  dead  fish  hsul  created  a 
health  problem. 

Fish  removal  crews  were  using  bulldozers, 
tractors,  15  sand-cleaning  machines,  a  $20,- 
000  beach  sanlttzer  and  10  trucks  to  haul 
away  the  flah. 

A1.EWIFS    Control    nr    thk    Great    Lakes 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Indeed 
grateful  for  this  omx>rtunlty  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  proposed  budget  of  the  In- 
terior Depxartment. 

My  particular  Interest  is  in  obtaining  ade- 
quate funding  to  permit  control  of  the  ale- 
wUe,  •  herrlng-Uke  fljAi  which  now  exists  by 
the  tens  of  billions  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

With  controls,  this  fish  oould  be  a  valuable 
commercial  species  and  serve  as  forage  for 
more  desirable  fish,  such  as  the  coho  salmon, 
lake  trout  and  whlteflsh. 

Uncontrolled,  as  it  Is  now,  the  alewlfe  Is  a 
pest.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  half  the  adult 
aleiwlf«  popoilatlon  may  die  oO  annually.  The 
dead  bodies  litter  bea<^es,  clog  Intakes, 
cause  odor  problems  In  or  near  the  business 
districts  and  harbors  of  dtlee  like  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago,  and  further  pollute  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

Further,  this  sptedes,  which  seldom  ^rows 
mon  than  nine  Inches  long,  is  i>reventlng 
the  flwhing  resources  of  the  Lakes  from  re- 
covering from  Che  losses  caused  by  the 
lamphrey  eel  scourge,  which  now  is  under 
control. 

Alarmed  by  ttie  magnitude  of  this  problem. 
la«t  year  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
UdaU  awklng  that  the  federal  government  un- 
dertake a  •'crash-program" — similar  to  that 
used  against  the  Lampihrey — to  control  the 
alewlfe  and  restore  an  ecological  balance  to 
the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  his  reply  the  Secretary  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  acknowledged 
that  the  alewlfe  now  has  the  upi>erhand. 
Contrtri.  be  stated,  would  reqvUre  a  "massive 
and  sustained  efffni." 

Believing  that  such  an  effort  might  best 
be  undertaken  through  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  the  Oreat  Lakes  States 
and  the  federal  government,  I  introduced 
HJl.  4788  on  February  2,  1987,  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Socretary  to  coc^>erate 
with  the  affected  states  in  conducting  re- 
search into  the  problem  and  carrying  out 
action  programs  of  control.  The  measure  au- 


thorizes a  fS  million  federal  appropriation 
which  would  be  expended  on  a  matching 
basis  with  the  states  acting  Individually  or 
together  In  an  interstate  compact  to  combat 
the  alewlfe. 

This  proposal  now  Is  pending  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Dejjextment  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  should  intensify  Its  own 
efforts  at  combatting  the  alewlfe. 

According  to  figures  provided  me  by  the 
Bureau  In  1D66,  expenditures  on  alewlfe  con- 
trol, principally  In  Lake  Michigan,  are  about 
$200,000.  In  the  budget  request  which  you 
of  the  committee  now  have  before  you  about 
the  same  amount — $200,000 — Is  slated  for 
alewlfe  control. 

This  amount  falls  considerably  short  of 
being  the  massive  and  sustained  effort  which 
Secretary  Udall  admitted  would  be  necessary 
if  any  headway  Is  to  be  made  against  the 
alewlfe. 

Just  how  much  Is  necessary — or  In  what 
form  aid  should  come — Is  a  matter  of  some 
dispute  among  interested  groups. 

Local  health  officials  and  water  pollution 
specialists  are  Interested  In  an  Immediate 
and  effective  end  to  the  problems  oaused  by 
the  alewlfe  die-off,  even  If  that  means  elim- 
ination of  the  species  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

State  conservation  officials,  on  the  other 
hand,  see  the  alewife  as  a  good  food  source 
for  the  desirable  game  flsh  they  are  stock- 
ing In  the  Lakes.  To  them,  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  federal  funds  would  be  for  pur- 
chases of  trout,  whlteflsh  and  salmon  &nger- 
llngs  with  which  to  "seed"  the  Lakes. 

Commercial  flshermen,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  interested  In  federal  programs  directed 
toward  the  commercial  use  of  the  alewlfe. 

Because  of  the  conflicting  interests  In- 
volved and  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  the 
Mewlfe  problem,  I  believe  a  coordinated 
federal-state  attack,  as  envisioned  in  H.R. 
4793,  remains  the  best  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  this  proposal, 
it  is  my  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will 
tocrease  the  amount  of  funds  designated  for 
alewlfe  control. 


Celebration  of  the  Gandiii  Centenary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF  KMnrrcKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1967,  the  Government  of  India 
presented  to  the  American  people, 
through  our  educational  Institutions,  50 
sets  of  the  collected  works  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Gandhi  centenary.  I  ask 
unanimous  censent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  Ambassador  B.  K.  Nehru's  speech 
presenting  the  sets  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and  the  text  of  the 
Vice  President's  response. 

The  celebration  of  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
centenary  is  being  observed  not  only  In 
India,  but  in  many  countries,  including 
our  own.  Paul  P.  Power,  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Joan  Bondurant, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, are  cochairmen  of  the  Ghandi  Cen- 
tennial Committee  of  the  Association  for 
Asian  Studies,  which  Is  charged  with  the 
planning  of  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties appropriate  to  the  commemoration 


In  the  United  States.  This  committee  will 
coordinate  Its  activities  with  the  Indian 
Committee  in  New  Delhi.  Symposia  will 
be  conducted  at  many  universities  &ni 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Gandhi's  thought  and  the  nature  of  his 
Influence. 

Dr.  Power  was  present  at  the  cere- 
mony at  Washington  and  deserves  con- 
gratulations and  credit  for  the  active 
part  he  played  In  the  preparation  of  this 
ceremony,  and  for  his  work  in  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Centennial 
Committee  In  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  Amb.\esados  B.  K.  Nehku's  Speech 
Whle   Phesbntino   50   Sets   of   the   Col- 
lected Works  or  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  Viot 
Prestoent  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  at  a  Cehe- 
MCNT     Helo    in    Washington,     DC,    on 
Janttart    17,   1967,   in   Connection  WrrH 
THE  Gandhi  Centennial  Celebration 
Mr.  Vice  President  and  friends,  I  am  most 
grateful  to  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity 
to  thank  the  American  people,  on  behalf  of 
the   Government   of   India,  for  their  spon- 
taneous and  generous  decision  to  Join  us  in 
commemorating    the    Birth    Centennial    of 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  the  Father  of  our  Nation. 
In    a   fitting  manner.    The   centenary  Itself 
falls  on  October  2nd,  1969,  but  a  Committee 
has  been  set  up  already  In  India  headed  by 
the  President  of  India,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  In  the  United  States  also,  to  plan  the 
celebrations  la  a  way  Gandhljl  would  have 
wished. 

A  Gandhi  Centennial  Committee,  set  up 
by  the  Association  of  Asian  Studies  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  working  in  close  co- 
operation wltJi  the  Committee  we  have 
formed  In  India  and  with  our  Embassy.  To- 
day's ceremony  perhaps  marks  In  a  sense 
the  inauguration  of  the  programme  In  the 
United  States. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  belonged  not  only  to  In- 
dia but  also  to  the  world,  and  your  great 
country,  Mr.  Vice  President,  has  always  up- 
held the  principles  which  he  cherished  ao 
deeply  himself' — this  man  of  peace  who  waged 
an  unceasing  war  on  Ignorance  and  sloth, 
disease  and  suffering  and  most  of  all  on 
"Man's  Inhumanity  to  man."  By  stressing  the 
lot  of  the  underprivileged,  he  taught  us  to 
strive  for  social  Justice  but  he  was  never 
tired  of  reminding  us  that  ends  were  never 
more  important  than  means. 

He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace  but  % 
revoluntionary  who  worked  with  unflagging 
persistence  for  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  Is  fitting  that  bis 
great  contribution  to  this  century,  and  In- 
deed to  all  time,  be  remembered. 

Some  years  ago,  we  set  up  an  Editorial 
Cc«nmlttee  to  compile  the  Collected  Work* 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Of  the  flJty-five  vol- 
umes planned  In  the  series,  eighteen  have 
so  far  been  published.  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  a» 
a  gift  from  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
American  people,  fifty  sets  of  these  volumes 
which  carry  Gandhiji's  philosophy  and  his 
undjrlng  message. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  Senator  Cooper,  who  bai 
been  closely  associated  with  this  project,  and 
Dr.  Paul  P.  Power,  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  Is  Co-Chairman  of  the  Gandhi 
Centennial  Committee  in  the  United  State*. 
I  also  thank  my  honourable  friends  who  haw 
graced  this  ceremony  today  with  ttieir  prm- 
ence. 

Remarks   of  Vice   President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey at  the  Presentation  of  Collbcbh 
Works  of  Maratma  Gandhi,  Washinotoh. 
dc,  janxtaby  17,  1967 
Ambassador  Nehru,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  St»t« 


I  thank  the  Government  of  India  most  warm- 
ly for  the  gift  Of  these  many  sets  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi's  ooUected  writings  which  Ambassa- 
dor Nehru  has  Just  presented  to  me. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  the  peoples  of 
India  and  the  United  States  reafHrm  their 
desires  to  disseminate  widely  the  teachings 
of  the  Mahatma.  This  reminds  us  again  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  our  two  democracies  bear 
for  sharing  with  the  world  those  concepts 
about  man  In  all  his  many  relationships  with 
society  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  In- 
herit from  our  great  men  of  the  past,  and 
which  we  consider  to  be  of  imlversal  ao- 
pllcablllty.  ^ 

In  his  remarks,  the  Ambassador  referred 
to  the  tlmelessness  and  universality  of  Gan- 
dhi's mission  to  the  world  and  to  the  partic- 
ular reverence  with  which  we  Americans 
recall  Gandhi's  message  of  equaUty,  freedom 
and  love  for  man  everywhere.  Gandhi's  hum- 
ble, direct  simplicity  touched  our  hearts  as 
It  touched  the  hearts  of  all  those  throughout 
the  globe  who  would,  in  some  small  measure 
seek  to  be  their  brothers'  keepers.  His  signal 
contribution  was  In  reminding  the  20th  Cen- 
tury of  what  other  "Great  Souls"  in  cen- 
turies past  had  told  a  weary  and.  too  often, 
strife-ridden  world— that  the  brother  for 
whom  we  bear  responsibility  is  every  man  on 
whom  we  look,  in  whatever  community,  race 
or  nation  we  may  find  him. 

I  have  often  reflected   on  the  remarkable 
de^e  to  which   the   Interaction  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Indian  and  American  philo- 
sophical    tradiUons     came     into     focus     in 
Gandhis   person.   Many   of  America's    early 
writers   and    thinkers— for    example,    Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
Walt    Whitman— were    challenged    and    in- 
spired by  the  writings  of  the  Hindu  seers  who 
had  spoken  of  God's  Immanence  and  unlver- 
saUty.  For  these  Americans  the  ancient  Hindu 
writings  furnished  a  most  persuasive  philo- 
sophic and  religious  base  for  man's  political 
as  weU  as  spiritual,  equality  and  freedom  U> 
argue  that  in  the  practical  everyday  world 
the  free  man,  when  he  is  convinced  that  right 
U  on  his  side  and  that  principle  Is  at  stake 
must  passively   resist   the   entire   weight  of 
his  society,    if    necessary    to    protect    that 
jHlnclple. 

Jt  Sl!,f  ^""'f  *"*  campaign  to  free  India 
from  British  rule,  Mahatma  Gandhi  acknowl- 
«l«ed  his  own  debt  to  Thoreau 's  example 
»nd  Writings  of  a  century  before.  Today 
l«^er8  Of  minorities  in  the  United  States 
•eeklng  social  and  economic  gains  for  their 
Foups  express  their  appreciation  for 
a^dhi's  example  of  struggle  against  evils 
«^ch  he  felt  divided  men  from  each  other 
»nd  debased  humanity  as  a  whole. 

^r  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  India 
»nd  America  have  been  discovering  each 
wHer  and.  In  the  process,  rediscovering  their 
ol^dhr"   '^"'**    through    great    men    Uke 

While  I  am  pleased  at  the  great  Interest 
6*lng  shown  in  the  Gandhi  Birth  Centenary 
6y  many  groups  here  In  the  United  States 
iMi  even  more  gratified  at  learning  of  the 
«TOnt  to  which  the  International  commu- 
Uty  will  share  with  India  many  of  the  com- 
amoratlve  events  scheduled  In  connection 
^  the  Centenary  during  the  next  two 
/Bars. 

In  recalling  that  Gandhi  belonged  to  all 

TOld^r^;  iH*"!  P*°P"*  *"'*  nations  of  the 
"WW  could  do  nothing  better  in  the  clos- 
^years  and  this  decade  than  to  affirm 
«Wutely  that  the  principles  of  concern  for 
«^  by  Which  that  great  yet  humble  man 
W«l  should  motivate  and  guide  us  all  in 
■W  relationships  with  one  another. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  in 
public  service  bring  to  the  position  they 
hold  the  great  depth  of  understanding 
the  expertise,  and  the  breadth  of  experi- 
ence that  Mr.  Covey  T.  Ohver  will  bring 
to  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

I   recently    had    the    opportunity    to 
travel  to  a  number  of  States  in  Latin 
America.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  progress 
In  many  areas,  yet  dismayed  by  the  frus- 
tration    resulting    from     the     lack     of 
achievement  In  other  endeavors    I  be- 
came more  acutely  aware  of  the  com- 
monality of  problems  in  this  area  yet  I 
also  became  more  sensitive  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  19  Republics  of  Lathi  Amer- 
ica. The  experience  would  have  been  in- 
valuable if  no  other  impression  during 
the  trip  was  imprinted  on  my  memory 
than  the  vivid  understanding  that  U  S 
policy  in  this  area  of  the  world  must  be 
as  flexible  and  diverse  as  the  complicated 
and  ever  changing  face  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Oliver's  long  experience  with 
Latin  America  eminently  qualifies  him 
as  our  custodian  for  U.S.  policy  in  inter- 
American  affairs.  In  a  recent  speech  to 
the  Philadelphia  World  Affairs  CouncU 
Mr.  Oliver  pointed  to  the  need  to  under- 
stand the  diversity  of  Latin  America 
He  also  made  clear  the  direction  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  is  taking  in  light  of 
nrm  realities. 

My  recent  trip  confirms  much  of  what 
Mr.  Oliver  told  the  Philadelphia  CouncU 
His  prescriptions  for  improvement  and 
his  announced  methodology  for  achiev- 
ing progress  are  reassuring  and  realistic 

Although  the  complexities  of  Mr 
Oliver  s  new  position  are  formidable,  his 
understandmg  of  the  politics,  culture  so- 
ciety, language,  and  history  of  the  19 
Lathi  American  Republics  with  which 
he  must  deal  will  provide  U.S.  poUcy 
with  the  depth  of  understanding  and  di- 
rection so  critically  needed. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Oliver's  appointment  It 
Is  recognition  of  the  positive  and  con- 
structive role  the  United  States  wishes 
to  play  as  a  participant  in  improving  the 
circumstances  of  the  V^^estern  Heml- 
spncrc. 

p>,l''T,"'w."'^  ^'-  0"^«''s  speech  at  the 

InV^^'^  "T")^'^  ^^^'•^  Council  to 
all  Members  of  Congress  Interested  hi 
Inter- American  affairs: 

•■INSTITTTION-BUILDING  AND  THE  ALLIANCE  FOB 

Progress" 
(An  Address  by  Ambassador  Covey  T.  Oliver 

^mtt  A°'  ^r^"^"  °^  State-deslgna^  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,   at  the  VVorld   Af 
fai^rs^  council,    PhUade.phla"'la'' June%; 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunltv  to 
share  with  my  fellow  members  of  the  Wor^ 
Afl'airs     Council      of     Philadelphia      a      few 


thoughts  on  Latin  American  development 
and  the  Alliance  for  Prepress. 

When  we  think  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Alliance,  the  characterizing  word  U 
-change"-urgent,  basic,  needed  "change" 
The  Alliance  was  created  to  answer  the  n^ 
of  swiftly  changing  times,  and  Indeed  the 
Alliance  already  has  been  the  engine  for 
vast  and  sweeping  changes  In  this  Hemi- 
spnere. 

Sometimes,  changes  are  completely  unex- 

t^'!n^7'^^''•  °''  ^^^  1«'  ^967.  I  accepted 
the  invitation   to  talk  here.  I  certainly  did 

?.f  \  ^J?*"*^^*  ^^^  ™'-^^'"  substantial  change 
that  has  since  occurred  in  my  own  relation- 
ship with  Latin  America! 

The    nature    of    the   change    between    my ' 
former  professional  responsibilities  and   mv 
new  official  ones  recalls  to  my  mind  an  ex- 

^^.T^r  °^  """"^  *^^°  ^"en'-y  years  ago. 
when  I  was  a  member  "of  the  American 
de  egation  at  the  Parts  Peace  Conference 
^ing  one  session,  I.  as  a  government  "ex- 
pert, sat  directly  behind  a  distinguished 
Congressional  member  of  that  delegation. 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  The  Soviet  bloc 
^blocking,  T:,ere  were  long  speeches  re- 
peating endlessly  the  same  dreary  Marxlstese 
l^^^'TJ^^  learmng  how  dully  repetiUve 
the  Bed  delegates  could  be).  During  most  of 

v.ti°^^'  ''°'"'°^'  '"-'ta^ag  session  Senator 
Vandenberg.  smoking  cigar  after  cigar 
listened  quietly  and  kept  his  pencil  moving— 

^^^^f^l""  ^r?  ^'^'^^^^  doodle  Of  the  Great 
Seal  Of  the  United  States,  with  fine  drafts- 
manship and  beautiful  shadings.  As  the 
session  droned  on,  the  Senator  finally  pushed 
his  chair  back,  and  as  he  rose  to  his  great 

?«^*H  •v"'  '^'''''  ""^^^y  '^^"^'l  ^  •««  and 
Baid,  Young  man,  life  was  a  lot  simpler  for 
me  when  I  was  an  isolationist  " 
.r^^iLl  "^  simpler  for  me  as  a  professor 
speaking  on  what  ought  to  be  done  about 
development    than   ever   it    will    be    as   U  S 

^o'^^^f  fh^,*"'  °J  '^^  Alliance,  trying  actually 
to  get  things  done.  ' 

v.u^\\,^°?^  forward  to  these  new  duties 
With  optimism  and  with  sober  awareness  of 
our  country's  interests  and  opportunities  In 
helping  the  New  Worid  to  become  a  better 
place  for  all  its  people  to  live  In.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  have  spent  some  memo-  " 
rable  years  in  various  roles  in  the  Alliance 
^^  ""^v-l"  ^^''^  worked  closely  with  our 
good  neighbors  to  the  South.  I  am  happy  that 

llr^V'J  °J  '^"^^^  S°°**  neighbors  are  also 
good  friends,  whose  aspirations  I  believe  I 
understand,  whose  views  I  respect,  whose 
amistad — even  cariiio — I  cherish 

Thus,  with  considerable  development- 
oriented  field  experience  with  one  of  the 
larger  AID  programs,  with  familiarity  with 
the  languages  and  cultures  of  Alliance  coun- 
tries. With  a  firm  belief  In  the  need  for  de- 
velopment. I  approach  with  a  measure  of  con- 

?ho?f^.t^.^%*''^  *"**  '^'®"="''^  i°^  °f  directing 
the  United  states-  programs  in  support  of  the 
Alliance.  So  while  there  are  ties  that  wiu 
always  link  me  fraternally  with  this  City 
and  with  the  University.  I  could  not  have 
let  go  by  this  unexpected  opportunity  to  re- 
l^^Z  T^^  ^^^'"  ^°^  "*'^"«  *o  Government 
spirit  of  change  characterizes  Inter-Amencan 

aUSLlTS. 

,JIJ^^  ^.'^^''  ^^^^  ""'^  "^  entering  a  new  era 
in  the  Americas— an  era  of  renewal  of  ex- 
pectations, of  sighting  new  horizons,  of  mov- 
ing on  toward  them.  The  Summit  Meeting  of 
the  Presidents  of  America,  focused  worid  at- 
tention anew  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
It  w  U  stand  historically  as  a  milestone  In 
Hemispheric  history.  It  marks  the  turning 
point  between  what  might  be  called  the  first 
phase  of  the  Alliance,  and  this  new,  second 
phase  we  have  now  embarked  upon  in  the 
Decade  of  Urgency,"  as  President  Johnson 
has  called  It. 

Standing  where  we  are  today,  looking  back 
to  Where  we  have  been  and  ahead  towards 
where  we  must  go  with  the  development,  I 
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•M   three   phases   of  the  Alliance   for  Pro- 
gress: 

First,  there  was  the  organization,  mobiliza- 
tion, and  correction  (or  "feed  back")  phase. 
The  hemisphere  had  to  agree  on  the  nature 
of  the  problems  and  the  goals  of  our  Alli- 
ance. It  had  to  mobilize  its  efforts — in  money, 
manpower  and  will.  But  it  also  had  to  deal 
with  serious  distortions  which  Impeded  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth — rampant  inflation 
that  robbed  middle  and  lower  Income  groups 
of  Initiative,  heavy  debt  burdens  that  could 
not  be  amortized  with  current  income;  cur- 
rency, balance  of  payments  and  other  diffi- 
culties that  made  economic  and  social  growth 
almost  Impossible.  These  problems  are  still 
with  us,  but  Latin  America  has  a  much  bet- 
ter grip  on  them  and  they  now  seem  manage- 
able. 

The  adjustments  which  Latin  American 
countries  have  made  In  tlie  early  years  of 
the  Alliance  have  been  painful,  demanding  In 
personal  and  political  courage.  As  I  partici- 
pated in  the  development  and  execution  of 
Alliance  policies  from  1964-1966.  I  can  attest 
th&t  the  task  of  development  is  not  easy  for 
them.  But  I  can  also  attest  that  our  neigh- 
bors truly  want  to  better  themselves  in  last- 
ing and  self-reliant  ways.  They  are  too  much 
men  and  women  attuned  to  human  dignity 
to  be  satisfied  with  doles  and  relief.  For  them 
and  for  us  the  goals  are  the  same,  and  we 
move  together  along  the  road  to  them,  help- 
ing each  other  over  the  rough  places.  As  we 
taravel  this  road,  we  come  to  places  from 
which,  across  the  valleys  ahead,  we  also  see 
the  peaks  we  would  attain,  glimpsed  sud- 
denly In  such  splendor  as  not  to  be  forgotten 
aa  we  move  on. 

The  Summit  meeting  was  such  a  place  on 
the  road.  There  the  Hemisphere's  highest 
political  leaders  met,  assessed  our  modest  but 
etux>uraglng  progress,  and  gave  direction  for 
vigorous  new  steps  forward. 

Thus,  to  leave  my  metaphor,  while  we  are 
BtlU  working  In  many  places  on  the  first 
phaaa  of  the  Alliance,  the  Presidents  clearly 
outlined  both  the  second  and  third  phases: 
a  major  effort  on  instltutlon-bulldlng  and 
concrete  measures  to  achieve  a  Common  Mar- 
ket by  1985. 

While  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
ultimate  goals  tied  to  hemispheric  unity,  it 
la  the  new  Intermediate  phase  that  I  want 
to  discuss  with  you. 

Latin  America  has  many  dreams  but  prob- 
ably none  that  its  people  more  passionately 
seek  to  fulfill  than  those  of  dnnocratic 
growth  and  social  Justice.  We  share  that 
dream,  for  nothing  la  more  precious  to  us 
than  human  dignity,  the  worthwhileness  of 
the  individual  person  as  a  child  of  God;  free 
and  democratic  institutions;  and.  as  our 
great  Declaration  bravely  given  In  this  City 
oC  Brotherly  Love  puts  It,  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We  must,  therefore,  help  create,  strength- 
en modify  and  build  Institutions  that  pro- 
vide: 

The  opportunity  for  all  to  share  equitably 
In  the  cost  of  building  their  country  with 
the  assurance  that  their  contributions  are 
used  wisely  and  honestly. 

The  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  own 
land,  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  market  his 
production  at  fair  prices. 

The  opportunity  for  youth  to  obtain  an 
education  and  to  make  an  Intelligent  and 
meaningful  contribution  to  society  while 
preparing  also  to  lead  It  within  ehort  years. 

The  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  get 
work  and  to  be  rewarded  properly  for  his 
labor. 

The  opportunity  for  business  to  Invest  un- 
der Just  and  equitable  laws  and  earn  fair 
returns. 

The  opportunity  for  all  to  stand  equally 
before  the  law  without  fear  or  favor  and  to 
live  out  their  years  in  peace,  honor,  and 
social  effectiveneae. 


Let  me  be  specific:  Improved  productivity 
and  greater  monetary  stability  alone  are  not 
enough;  there  must  be  modernization  of 
existing  institution.^  and  the  development  of 
new  ones.  Many  of  these  changes  there,  aa 
here,  require  state  action — legislation,  law, 
public  administration.  There  must  be 
changes  in  distribution.  In  the  processes  for 
meeting  the  expectations  of  various  grrup)« 
in  the  social  structure. 

As  we  move  into  an  intermediate  stji^e  of 
the  Alliancei  .wherein  human  needs  and 
hopes,  institution-building,  and  moderniza- 
tion will  be  principal  themes,  we  note  with 
satisfaction  that  our  Alliance-oriented  op>er- 
ations  in  the  first,  or  stability-seeking,  phase 
have  themselves  had  important  relationships 
to  social  and  politico-cultural  goals.  A  good 
example  is  taxation.  The  development  of 
fair,  effective,  and  respected  systems  of  taxa- 
tion is  a  major  objective  of  existing  develop- 
ment programs  In  a  number  of  countries. 
From  one  point  of  view,  "Technical  Assist- 
ance" Is  involved,  as  we  have  made  available 
experts  and  tax  technology.  Technical  As- 
sistance Is  an  original  and  stUl  useful  aspect 
of  development  help — at  one  time  the  only 
civilian  kind  we  offered  to  Latin- America. 
The  "tax  pirojects"  are  also  related  to  fiscal 
stability — a  short-range,  or  "precondition." 
goal — and  to  a  number  of  middle-phase 
goals,  ranging  from  distributive  Justice  to 
more  local  currency  resources  for  social  serv- 
ice budgets  related  to  education,  health,  and 
the  like. 

We  of  the  Alliance  community  have  done 
and  are  doing  well  with  "tax  reform."  Im- 
proved revenue-raising  Is  a  mutually  recog- 
nized development  objective.  We  all  talk  to 
each  other  (  now  through  our  experts  mainly) 
about  tax  matters,  and  as  to  tax  Issues  and 
Ideas  we  deal  with  each  other  In  ways  that  In 
a  more  traditional  era  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  Improper  even  for  dialogue  between 
different    nations. 

Land-reform  is  another  example.  Here  we 
of  North  America  have  had  to  disabuse  our- 
selves of  our  tendency  to  generalize  about 
land-holditg  conditions  as  If  they  were  the 
same  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere, 
and  we  have  had  to  reconsider  some  of  our 
simplistic,  though  well-intentioned,  notions 
about  the  per  se  virtues  of  small-holdings, 
regardless  of  their  relationship  to  the  sub- 
sistence needs  of  owners  and  to  national 
productivity.  But  here  again  we  have  been 
working  Intimately  with  our  neighbors;  and 
as  part  of  our  programs  to  Increase  agricul- 
tural production  the  land-ownership,  land- 
development,  colonization  problems  are  get- 
ting Intelligent,  frank  and  contlnuoijs 
attention. 

Land  utilization,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
hardly  in  the  realm  of  discourse  between  us. 
Regardless  of  who  owns  them,  what  should 
the  good  lands — those  that  are  capable  of 
bountiful  production  of  a  wide  range  of 
crops — be  used  for?  What  is  the  relationship 
of  land  utilization  to  nutrition  and  dietary 
habits;  between  governmental  policies  and 
Incentives  for  Increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction? 

The  Presidents  called  at  Punta  del  Est* 
for  modernization  of  the  conditions  of  rural 
life.  It  may  be  that  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  along  lines  I  have  Just  mentioned,  can 
be  related  to  this  Presidential  support  for 
further  study  and  work.  Additionally,  In 
most  countries  there  lie  ahead: 

(a)  the  development  of  food  processing 
and  food  storage 

(b)  improved  physical  facilities  for  ur- 
banrural    exchanges    of   goods   and   services 

(c)  Institutional  changes  In  the  marketing 
process  Itaelf. 

The  first  two  of  thess  are  mainly  the  busi- 
ness of  private  enterprise,  whose  role  in  devel- 
opment is  exceedingly  important  especially 
In  this  second  stage  of  the  development 
process.  The  International  agencies  and  the 
United   States   can   help   with   Ideas,   feasi- 


bility-study financing,  and  the  supplying 
of  marketing  experts  under  Technical  As- 
sistance. Much  of  the  capital,  most  of  the 
risk-taking  and  Innovating  Initiatives  must 
come  from  the  private  sector,  in  a  combina- 
tion that  is  suitable  to  the  times  and  the 
fair  needs  of  all  groups  involved.  AJso,  the 
United  States  seeks  constructive  opportuni- 
ties to  help  in  the  financing  of  more  coopera- 
tives for  both  production  and  marketing, 
more  agricultural  credit  mechanisms,  and 
more  private  investment  funds  which  can 
help  agro-industry.  President  Johnson  has 
stated  he  will  seek  new  funds  to  help  the 
modernization  of  agriculture  In  these  ways. 
The  Program  of  Action  agreed  by  the  Presi- 
dents at  Punta  del  Este  emphasized  the  need 
for  "multi-national  infrastructure  projects" 
as  steps  toward  economic  Integration  and 
the  Common  Market.  One  essential  for 
modernization  of  the  market  process  in  Latin 
America  Is  roads — and  more  roads.  Although 
water-way  Improvement  Is  important  in  some 
countries.  It  is  roads,  from  through  highways 
to  rural  access  routes,  that  is  the  greatest 
single  need  for  Increased  velocity  and  effi- 
ciency In  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
within  a  country  and.  Indeed,  for  export  and 
regional  trade  Improvement  as  well.  Inten- 
sive road-bulldlng  programs,  moreover,  give 
Jobs  to  unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  In 
countries  where  far  too  few  of  those  seeking 
work   can   find  It. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  has  been  doing  lauda- 
ble development  work  of  this  nature  In  par- 
ticular countries.  At  the  Summit,  the  Presi- 
dents endorsed  the  leading  role  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  in  studing  and 
financing  multinational  projects  In  such 
fields  as  tranjportatlon,  telecommunications 
and  hydroelectric  power. 

Institutional  changes  In  the  market 
process  Itself  are  parts  of  social  change.  Till* 
means  that,  first  attitudes  and,  ultimately, 
the  legal  order  must  guide  the  developing 
countries  Into  modem  patterns  of  distribu- 
tion. In  the  developing  countries  there  must 
be  more  awareness  of  free  world  experience 
with  the  "mix"  between  laissez-faire,  en- 
forced competition,  countervailing  power  and 
public  regulation  that  charactertlze  devel- 
oped free  economies — and  societies— today. 
No  single,  all-countries,  all-times,  mechani- 
cal adjustment  of  public-private  sector  rela- 
tionships Is  possible.  Each  country,  each  com- 
munity, has  to  work  out  its  own  "mix."  But 
for  that  to  happen  In  the  less-developed 
world  there  has  to  be  (In  that  world)  more 
awareness  arul  evaluation  of  these  problems 
than  there  has  been.  Note,  for  example,  that 
unlike  the  Treaty  of  Rome  creating  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community,  neither  the 
LAFTA  nor  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  arrangements  deal  with  monopoly 
problems. 

Does  this  mean  that  our  AID  missions  in 
Latin  America  should  become  Involved  with 
"antitrust"  In  about  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  been  with  tax  reform?  My  tenta- 
tive view  Is  that  our  bilateral  Involvement 
should  be  limited  to  developing  a  dialogue, 
giving  Information  and  sharing  research 
techniques,  because  In  this  field  ( unlike  tax- 
ation) there  Is  now  such  a  wide  variety  (rf 
models  In  developed  country  experience  a« 
to  encourage  caution  In  putting  forward  our 
own  antitrust  system  as  If  we  thought  it  the 
only  approach  to  coping  with  restrictive  trade 
practices  and  monopolies.  But  Latin  America 
must  assure  competition  In  the  national 
marketplace  If  the  area  Is  to  develop  and 
compete  In  world  markets. 

And  we  should  consider  more  effective  en- 
couragement for  cooperative  and  commu- 
nity development  movements,  because  these 
are  "of-the-people"  programs  that  hold  pro- 
mise for  wide  popular  Involvement  In  all 
aspects  of  development — social  and  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  economic. 


mstltutlon-biaidlng  is  now  a  national 
jaocesE,  and  must  eventually  become  a  com- 
munity process.  The  dynamism,  the  know- 
how,  for  social  schange.  has  to  come  from 
within  the  system.  This  means,  above  all, 
education  of  the  declsion-makers-to-be.  All 
education  Is  an  Alliance  goal,  but  good  uni- 
versity education  is  an  Immediate,  absolute 
necessity  for  the  articulate,  dissatisfied  voung 
people  who  through  their  own  energies  and 
frequently  over  very  great  difficulties  have 
made  theiy  ways  to  the  public  universities 
of  Latin  America  with  eventual  public  lead- 
ership in  mind.  These  public  universities  are 
right  now,  ttirnlng  out  the  decision-makers 
of  tomorrow.  They  are  the  major  civilian  en- 
gines of  social  mobility  in  Latin  America 

the  only  way  a  poor  but  energetic  and  de- 
termined young  person   can   rise   in   society 
without  Joining  the  military  services.  Com- 
munists   and    other    extremists    know   this 
quite  well.  The  public  universities  are  prime 
targets  of  the  extremist  elements.  I  consider 
public   university    betterment    very    urgent. 
nie  greatest  substantive  needs  of  the  uni- 
versities as  I  now  see  them  are  (a)  more  full- 
time  teachers,  better  trained  and  with  more 
time  to  give  to  students,  and  (b)  more  ex- 
tsnilve  and  more  modem  social  studies  cur- 
ricola.  Students  should   hava   opfjortunltles 
to  study  and  appraise  all  the  roads  to  social 
Jurtlce,  not  Just  the  Illusory  (and  outdated) 
Marxist  one.  As  a  result  of  lack  of  Informa- 
tion as  to  how  societies  really  work  In  devel- 
oped countries   (Including  even  the  USSR) 
lu  too  many  young  Latin  Americans  tend 
to  choose   some   brand    of   "marxism"   over 
Iree-world  systems,   which    they  mistakenly 
aimime  to  be  something  these  sj-stems  never 
were— completely    dominated    by    heartless 
mechanistic   concepts   of   pure    lalssez-falre 
c^ltallsm.  The  students  should   be  led  to 
Inquiry:  factual,  scientific  Inquiry.  The  unl- 
Tersltles    themselves    should    be    enabled    to 
imdertake   soclo-cultural,    seif-dlscovery   re- 
sesnA  protects  (ruch  as  "attitude  studies"), 
for  greater  understanding  of  how  total  de- 
telopment  may  occur. 

Inter-American  studies  need  almost  every- 
where In  Latin  America  to  be  developed,  espe- 
ciaUy  now  that  economic  unification  Is  spe- 
clflc^y  foreseen.  In  universities  In  the 
united  States,  Latin  American  studies  Is  a 
rtttdard  field  for  teaching  and  research,  and 
nwMent  Johnson  promised  his  colleagues 
atPnnta  del  Este  that  he  would  seek  further 
ratogement  of  university  work  here  in  this 
eector. 

But  for  the  future  we  all  want,  we  must 
JMkesure  that  scholarly  studv  and  teaching 
Of  Inter-Amerlcan  relations  Is  truly  a  Heml- 
iph«e-wlde  matter,  and  not  one  confined  to 
U»  United  States. 

.^^^f^'^^i'^e^'-e^opment  along  the  lines 
^  I  have  described  should  not  be  delayed 
™ui  the  country  has  "taken  off"  in  the  ei;o- 
Mmte  sense,  thus  being  able  to  support  the 
Jjwyements  needed  out  of  increased  social 
^^.  Many  of  these  should  come  sooner 
By  additions  to  university  operating  budgets 
»  support;  properly  planned  changes  In 
vtOilng.  curriculum,  libraries,  and  research. 
After  some  years  as  a  unlversitarlan,  I 
™»  how  delicate  and  difficult  university 
««agw  involving  faculty  and  courses  can 
°«!^y  will  be  so  m  Latm-America  in  part 
"«nM  m  some  quarters  there  Is  satlsfac- 
.«™  -     present  ways  of  doing  things  But 

^J^I  ^^"^  "^  '""'■^  Intelligent  Latin- 
Americans  coming  to  see  that  their  unlver- 
«wa  must  be  modernized  as  to  the  sub- 
Hn?,!.^  '"I  ^^^^'  *^^^^  ^"^  ^°^-  'J^^v  teach 
iB^^rh  ,  "  ''""^^''  ''"^  ^  ^^^''  ^  bilateral 
STon.  "°^!^  promising  as  a  transna- 
^ii.^!/'"°''"^^  ^^^  ^^^  "atter  Is  vlgor- 
^  ielenufic,  and  effective.  We  must,  all  of 
^k  around  for  the  right  Institution  or 
™«ntlons  to  spearhead  the  Important 
J«M  university  substantive  moderniza- 

^  our  existing  hemispheric  agencies  we 
create  one  adequate  to  the  task. 
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Latin-America  cannot  modernize  demo- 
cratically without  modernized  poUtlcal 
leaders  adnainistrators,  businessmen.  And 
the  modernization  of  men  should  be  mainly 
a  national  and  regional  process,  not  one 
that  relies  too  heavily  on  sending  the  leader- 
to-be  off  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  be 
educated,  valuable  though  such  experiences 
are.  One  danger  of  the  latter  course  Is  that 
he  might  not  come  home— the  "brain  drain- 
problem.  Another  is  that  he  will  not  have 
»Tfif  ,i^''°lSb—grov.n  up  imellectually 
with— the  change  of  his  own  countrv  and 
thus  be  too  remote  from  change  under  way 
when  his   generation  assumes  leadership 

As    President    Johnson    has    pointed    out 
there  is  no  exact  science  of  development  yet 
AU  of  us  in  the  Americas  are  learning  devel- 
opment on  the  Job.  We  have  learned  that 
hemispheric  development  is  not  a  short-term 
matter,  and  our  plans  and  policies  have  now 
recognized  that  It  Is  not.  We  know  that  the 
Alliance,  although  It  springs  from  past  devel- 
opment operations   elsewhere,   has   a   hlghlv 
differentiated  spirit  and  purpose-very  sniclal 
neighborhood  characteristlc'Lof  Ite^own   in 
this  country,  our  appreciation  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  Allanza  Is  visible  in  the  broad 
bipartisan  support  the  program  has  always 
had  from   Congress.   Again,   a   welcome  and 
signlflcAnt  development  was  the  addition  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1966  of  a  sec- 
tion known  as  Title  LX-whlch  directs  that, 
^hoff^h  ^  Alliance   for   Progress,    "emphasis 
^«?^i     .'^  t^^*^  "'^  assuring  maximum  partici- 
pation in  the  task  of  economic  development 

co^unmes^".'"!  .••'  ""'  ^^""'^  °'  developing 
As  we  enter  a  new  phase  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progrees.  the  spirit  and  mood  of  Inter- 
American  affairs  is  encouraging.  exciUng  and 
challenging.  The  Presidents  of  America  at 
Punta  del  Este  laid  out  a  wide-ranging  but 
specific  program  of  acUon.  based  on  cirefui 
^tn'if  «"'»l«'  "^t  required  many  months 
and  high  and  dedicated  talent. 

All  of  us  recognize— especially  followlne 
the  meeting  of  Presidents-that  the  burdef 
o,  solving  these  problems  falls  mainly  upon 
the  Latin  Americans  themselves.  The  heln- 
ing  hand  that  we  of  the  United  States  can 
and  do  offer  represents  only  a  small  part  of 
the  effort  required  of  the  hemisphere  U  we 
are  to  move  forward  together  towards  the 
Ultimate  Alliance  for  Progress  goal  of  bring- 

A^ericL""""  "'"  ^  ^"  '"^^  P-P'-  °^  ^'^ 
Throughout  the  Americas  there  Is  renewed 
a^-tivity.  new  confidence.  Manv  and  difficult 
are  the  tasks  ahead  of  us.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty and  underdevelopment  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  not  yet  won.  But  the  strategy  for 
i'^  L  V,*^  ^^"^  ^'"^^  "«  "y  our  Presidents 
The  challenge  of  great  opportunltv  Is  before 
us  Let  us  all  give  in  our  respective  ways  the 
beet  we  liave  to  give. 

As   I   approach   my   new   role   In   a   Great 

Emprise.  I  recall  great  words  from  a  towering 

American  figure.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis- 

If  we  would  guide  by  the  light  of  Reason' 

we  must  let  our  minds  be  bold." 
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A  Strategy  for  Quality  Growth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 


OF    WYOMING 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
dehvered  to  the  Sigma  Tau  Engineering 
Honorarj'  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Wvomlng 
on  April  28.  I  believe  that  the  speech 


entitled  A  Strategy  for  Quality  Growth  " 
might  be  relevant  at  this  time  In  view  of 
the  legislation  now  before  Congress  con- 
cemmg  economic  development.  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Dr 
Franklin  P.  Huddle,  of  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress,  and  thank  him  for  his  helpful 
contnbutions  In  the  preparation  of  this 
speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"A  Strategy  for  Qualttt  Growth" 
(Remarks   prepared  for  delivery  at  banquet 
meeting  of  Sigma  Tau  Engineering  Hon- 
orary,   University    of    Wyoming,    Laramie 
Friday,  April  28.  1967) 

About  two  weeks  ago,  a  study  was  releaaed 
by  a  statistical  offlcr  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  revealed  the  doUar  amounts  of 
defense  contracts  and  sub-contract*  received 
by  the  60  states. 

Wyoming  was  very  close  to  the  bottom  of 
the  list  In  every  category; 

With  the  bulk  of  federal  funds  going  today 
Into  defense.  It  is  the  states  with  big  aero- 
space companies  and  heavy  Industry  that  re- 
ceive the  lion's  share  of  the  buslnees: 

Of  course.  It  is  obvious  at  the  outset  that 
there  Is  no  industrial  company  in  the  state 
of  Wyoming  large  and  experienced  enough 
to  manage  a  prime  contract  for  a  multl- 
mlllion  dollar  Nlke-X  system  or  a  supersonic 
transport. 

In  the  second  place,  a  large  part  of  the 
supplier  contract  work  to  manufacture  the 
hardware  for  these  new  systems,  is  performed 
In  shops  in  the  heavily  industrialized  areas 
The  people  who  live  In  these  areas  I  have 
<«erved.  do  not  get  all  this  buslnees  for  free 
They  pay  ror  It  in  many  ways:  In  air  pollu- 
tion, filthy  streams.  In  hillsides  and  fields  lit- 
tered With  trash  and  scrap  heaps,  in  race 
riots  and  a  high  crime  rate.  In  degredatlon 
of  many  of  the  values  that  make  Ufe  In 
Wyoming  worth  living. 

Clearly,  the  industrialized  society  of  the 
twentieth  century  U  a  mixed  blessing.  We 
have  yet  to  design  the  Ideal  urban  culture 

In  the  third  place,  I  observed  that  we  could 
not  make  Wyoming  Into  a  new  Megalopolis 
even  if  we  wanted  to.  Many  forces  operate 
to  concentrate  enormous  populations  In 
congested  areas.  Some  of  these  are  bevond 
our  reach. 

The  great  urban  centers  have  graduallv 
assembled  over  the  years  an  enormously 
costly  network  of  railroads,  gas  and  power 
systems,  schools.  Ubraries.  roads,  samtatlon 
facilities,  hospitals,  and  so  on.  Kvolutlon  of 
the  great  super-cities  is  a  century-long 
process,  and— as  I  say— I  do  not  admire  the 
result. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  great  Wyoming 
gentleman,  former  Governor  Jack  Gage  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  observed'  not 
long  ago  that  there  is  nothing  Inherently 
wrong  with  lots  of  clean,  empty,  open  space 
in  our  wonderful  state. 

But  of  course,  on  balance,  we  must  com- 
bine our  streams  and  mountains  with  Job 
and  Income  producing  facilities  or  lose  our 
most  precious  asset:   our  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  change.  We  must 
progress.  We  must  preserve  the  great  valuee 
we  have  today,  and  build  on  them  to  achieve 
a  richer  and  more  prosperous  society  while 
uiklng  care  to  avoid  the  needless  soclkl  costs 
that  New  York  end  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles 
have  had  to  endure. 

We  want  Wyoming's   change   to  be  what 
Roy  Peck  has  called.   "Quality  growth  "  We       • 
want  to  preserve  the  best  that  we  have  and 
build  from  it  a  healthier  and  more  produc- 
tive state  economy. 

There  are  a  number  of  states  that  are 
right  now  carrying  on  aggressive  programs  to 
bring  in  new  Industry. 

They  conduct  Intelligence  campaigns  to 
learn  which  companies  are  looking  for  a  new      - 
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plant  8lt«.  They  Invest  their  own  dollars  In 
the  conatructlon  at  new  plants  on  specula- 
tion, hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to  find  a 
tenant. 

They  offer  tax  concessions  to  lure  com- 
panies to  move  in.  They  make  deals  to  accom- 
modate municipal  planning  and  ordinances 
to  the  need  of  the  company  they  an 
wooing.  They  donate  land,  highways,  water 
systems. 

The  attitude  in  some  areas  seems  to  be: 
We  can  put  up  with  any  discomfort  or  cost 
because  all  our  statistics  are  going  up  and, 
man,  that's  progress. 

In  Wyoming,  we  have  one  pattern  of  re- 
Boiu-ces  that  few,  if  any,  states  can  equal 
and  none  can  surpass.  Oxir  clean  air,  oiir 
pure  snow-fed  streams,  our  forests  and  up- 
land flats,  our  open  plains  where  hardly  a 
fence  can  be  seen. 

Our  people  are  accustomed  to  an  open 
society;  our  standards  are  not  arrived  at  in 
desperate  reaction  to  the  dirt,  the  pressures, 
and  the  dangers  of  urban  traffic  and  slums. 
Ours  is  an  environment  where  a  man  can 
think  and  create. 

Such  an  environment  is  becoming  rare  in 
our  world  and  our  century.  Let  us  not  com- 
promise It  In  the  name  of  change  for  the 
sake  of  change. 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  rich  Industries 
which  are  at  our  doorstep  and  which  can  be 
lucrative  and  beneficial  beyond  measure — 
U  the  federal  government  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  development  occur. 

I  have  been  sitting  on  Senator  Hart's  Anti- 
Trust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  during 
the  hearings,  which  ate  continuing,  into  the 
broad  question  of  oil  shale  potential  and 
poUcy. 

If  the  states  of  Wyoming,  Colorado  and 
Utah  can  make  peace  with  Washington,  and 
If  the  vital  and  equitable  role  of  private  en- 
terprise can  be  accepted  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment aa  having  a  proper  place  in  oil 
shale  development,  then  this  Industry  can 
be  one  of  the  most  massive  in  the  history 
of  ovx  western  states. 

That  change  will  depend  largely  upon 
Washington;  the  other  changes  will  depend 
on  Wyoming. 

To  begin  with,  I  believe  that  the  rate  of 
Wyoming's  progress  is  less  Important  than 
Its  direction.  Better  to  advance  soundly,  on 
a  quality  basis,  than  to  achieve  a  high  rate 
of  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  Wyoming 
ts  one  state  where  the  older  generation  stlU 
plants  fruit  trees  for  the  next.  To  define 
what  I  should  like  to  prop>ose  as  a  goal  for 
our  campaign  of  quality  growth,  let  me  take 
just  a  moment  to  analyze  a  category  that  has 
been  expanding  very  rapidly  in  the  last  two 
decades  and  looks  as  though  It  will  continue 
to  gprow.  This  is  what  Is  rather  loosely  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "think  factory." 

Some  are  tied  to  the  large  universities, 
some  are  independent  and  non-profit,  and 
some  are  supported  by  the  larger  business 
corporations — especially  those  in  the  aero- 
space industry. 

The  function  of  these  institutions  is  to 
devise  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things, 
to  conduct  research  In  "far  out"  ideas,  to 
apply  new  techniques  of  systems  analysis, 
to  bring  together  exp>erts  from  different  disci- 
plines to  concentrate  their  attention  on 
common  problems. 

This  category  of  industrial  activity  is  to- 
day the  fastest-growing  and  most  produc- 
tive segment  in  our  entire  national  econ- 
omy. It  Is  the  source  of  such  great  new  ideas 
aa  the  "plannlng-programming-budgetlng" 
method  of  executive  control  of  business  and 
government  operations,  the  PERT  method  of 
scheduling  construction  of  large  systems,  the 
Surveyor  project,  Polaris,  and  many  others. 

The  "systems  approach"  Itself  grew  out  of 
this  environment. 

Aa  we  work  to  industrialize  Wyoming,  it 
would  not  be  sensible  to  concentrate  entirely 
on  luring  some  company  or  other  to  put  up 
a  branch  plant  in  our  state. 


One  such  plant  may  not  pay,  in  taxes, 
enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  Improvements 
that  would  be  necessary  to  lure  It  in  the 
first  place. 

Nor  would  it  be  sensible  for  us  to  aspire 
to  erect  a  complete  Industrial  complex  in 
Wyoming.  To  start  from  o\ir  present  meager 
base — economically  speaking — would  Involve 
lis  in  an  Impossibly  large  requirement  for 
capital,  management  experience,  resoiircee 
of  technologically  skilled  labor,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  adequate  markets  to  sustain 
the  enterprise. 

In  other  words,  to  operate  on  a  too-small 
scale  Isn't  practical;  to  operate  on  a  too- 
large  scale  isn't  feasible. 

Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  lor  us  to  have  as  our  long- 
range  goal  the  building  over  the  next  few 
decades  of  a  science  city  In  Wyoming. 

Such  a  concept  could  evolve  gradually 
out  of  an  accumulation  of  highly  trained 
scientists  and  technologists  brought  into  the 
state  or  trained  within  the  state,  and  con- 
cerned with  a  succession  of  specific  scien- 
tific programs  or  national  science  objectives. 

Late  in  1968,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion made  a  site  selection  that  directed  na- 
tional attention  to  the  desirability  of  at- 
tracting science  centers  Into  new  economic 
areas.  A  small  praUie  community  30  miles 
outside  of  Chicago  was  selected  to  be  the 
home  of  a  $375  million  national  accelerator 
laboratory. 

The  studies  and  analyses  undertaken  by 
the  AEC  before  making  this  choice  were  the 
most  extensive  In  its  history.  It  received  offers 
from  46  states.  Including  Wyoming,  with 
more  than  200  sites  suggested. 

What  were  among  the  criteria?  The  focus 
was  mainly  on  people!  According  to  the  AEC, 
the  final  decision  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
its  prospect  for  enabling  the  new  facility  to 
mobilize  and  maintain  the  staff  required  to 
build  and  use  the  facility  most  effectively. 

In  part,  this  meant  accessibility  to  the 
world  £ind  in  particiilar  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity; the  interaction  between  the  staff 
of  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory  and 
the  University  community  was  of  great  Im- 
portance. 

It  meant  equal  treatment  locally  of  scien- 
tlste  and  technologists,  without  regard  to 
their  race  or  ethnic  origin.  It  meant  good 
schools  and   attractive  housing. 

It  meant  the  availability  of  sources  of  the 
technologically-skilled  labor  needed  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  large  facility.  It 
meant  cultural  and  recreational  facilities.  It 
meant  engineers. 

To  me,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  further 
we  In  the  United  States  proceed  on  our  pro- 
grams of  scientific  exploration,  the  less  im- 
portant it  becomes  to  locate  these  research 
complexes  near  our  Industrial  centers  or  cen- 
ters of  population.  Some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant criteria  that  Influenced  the  AEC  had  to 
do  with  the  quality  of  the  environment  of 
the  site.  This  factor  will  ojjerate  Increasingly 
to  the  beneflt  of  Wyoming.  We  ought  to  be 
preparing  ourselves  to  take  advantage  of  this 
leverage. 

Another  factor  that  Is  certain  to  operate 
to  our  advantage  in  the  future  is  the  direc- 
tion being  taken  right  now  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  computer.  This  device  will  rev- 
olutionize our  way  of  life,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt. 

As  we  become  more  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  very  large  computers,  the  geograph- 
ical accessibility  of  libraries  and  centers  of 
technical  data  will  be  of  no  consequence;  a 
teletype  console  will  operate  as  effectively  in 
Laramie  as  at  MIT. 

We  can  confidently  rely  on  the  advancing 
state  of  the  computer  art  to  make  the  physi- 
cal location  of  a  research  facility  irrelevant 
to  its  effectiveness.  This  fact  definitely  bene- 
fits Wyoming. 

If  the  "think  factory"  of  the  next  gen- 
eration can  be  released  from  the  necessity 
of   being   located   close  to  libraries,   univer- 


sities, industrial  centers,  and  so  on,  it  seems 
to  mo  It  will  then  be  possible  to  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  That  sxu-ely  means 
Wyoming! 

Our  science  city  could  be  spread  out  over 
an  entire  state. 

In  closing,  I  suggest  that  four  principles 
should  govern  our  campaign  for  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  development  of 
Wyoming. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  should  put  qual- 
ity before  quantity. 

Next,  we  should  aim  to  achieve  steady 
progress  rather  than  rapid  change. 

Ttiirdly,  we  should  turn  to  our  account 
the  longer  term  trends  in  evolving  science 
and  technology,  rather  than  seeking  to  im- 
port industry  or  projects  already  established 
elsewhere. 

And  finally,  we  should  give  greatest  en- 
couragement to  those  enterprises  which 
show  creativity  and  drive. 

I  think  Wyoming's  assets — from  her  en- 
vironment to  her  university,  to  her  people — 
far  outweigh  her  UabUltlee  with  respect  to 
self  development.  I  believe,  thoxigh,  that 
there  are  many  areas  of  development  that 
exceed  In  potential  the  creation  of  a  massive 
Industrial  complex— at  least  at  the  outset 

But  let  VIS  resolve  to  make  Wyomlng'i 
change  a  truly  creatl^  experience  that  re- 
spects her  values  axxd  l>eauty  while  creating 
a  stronger  economy. 

Only  then  will  ovi  change  be  truly  called 
progress. 


Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants and  Jews,  30th  Annual  Dinner 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MABSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  in  existence  for  at 
least  three  decades,  Is  a  great  American 
organization  for  the  furtherance  and 
strengthening  of  understanding  among 
our  people,  and  In  the  bringing  of  justice 
to  our  people.  Tlie  committee  {«)erates 
without  paid  quarters  or  any  paid  help, 
and  with  funds  derived  solely  from  vol- 
untary contributions  by  its  members  and 
many  friends  and  supporters. 

On  the  evening  of  May  18.  1967,  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston,  Mass., 
this  splendid  organization  held  its  30th 
annual  dinner.  On  the  occasion  of  each 
annual  dinner,  the  committee  confers 
awards  and  citations  upon  three  persons 
selected  principally  because  of  their  'no- 
bility of  character." 

At  the  recent  banquet,  Hon. 
Jacob  J.  Spiegel,  justice,  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  was  the  toast- 
master,  and  H.  D.  Hodgklnson,  an  out- 
standing citizen,  was  general  chairman. 

The  recipients  of  the  awards  and  cita- 
tions at  this  year's  banquet  were— 

First,  U.S.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy. 

Second.  Sandy  Koufax,  triple  winner, 
Cy  Young  Award. 

Third,  Ralph  LoweU,  trustee,  LoweU 
Institute. 

The  banquet,  one  of  the  outstanding 
events  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  particu- 
lar, of  the  Greater  Boston  area,  was  at- 
tended this  year  by  at  least  1.200  persons. 


I 


This  is  an  organization  which  other  sec- 
tions of  our  country  might  well  emulate. 

The  members  of  this  constructive  or- 
ganization are  outstanding  men  In  all 
walks  of  life — religion,  government,  law, 
medicine,  finance,  business,  In  the  field 
of  science,  and  in  all  other  human  activ- 
ities. 

The  members  of  this  splendid  orga- 
nization are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  there  is  one  who  riciily  deserves  men- 
tion—whose dedication  to  this  commit- 
tee is  recognized  by  all  and  whose  untir- 
ing work  and  leadership  has  played  a 
most  important  part  in  its  success.  I  refer 
to  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  its  secretary  since  Its 
inception. 

For  30  years  leaders  In  the  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  have 
worked  together  In  this  committee  to  im- 
prove group  relations.  It  engages  in  many 
outstanding  activities,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  among  which  are — 

Good  citizenship  program  of  the  Bos- 
ton Park  Department. 

Tufts  University  civic  education  proj- 
ect. 

Brandeis  University  Three  Chapels 
program. 

Human  Relations  Center  at  Boston 
University. 

Massachusetts  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

And.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
distributed  many  thousands  of  copies  of 
educational  material  to  schoolteachers 
and  heads  of  educational  Institutions 
throughout  the  United  States.  For  the 
last  16  years  it  has  conducted  an  annual 
junior  good  will  dinner,  bringing  to- 
gether boys  of  the  Boston  public  and 
parochial  schools,  which  has  created  fa- 
vorable comment  by  leaders  In  human 
relations  throughout  the  country. 

The  general  aims  and  purposes  of  this 
splendid  organization  are — 

First,  to  sponsor  good  will  work  in  the 
general  community  of  Greater  Boston; 

Second,  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  representative  citizens  can  en- 
dorse the  basic  democratic  principle  of 
good  will  among  men  of  different  faiths 
and  different  racial  origins; 

Third,  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  the 
many  fine  things  which  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  have  in  common;  and 

Fourth,  to  encourage  and  support  those 
forces  in  the  community  which  generate 
in  the  Individual  a  respect  for  the  valid- 
ity and  diRnity  of  each  other  Individual's 
particular  religious  faith,  with  no  qualifi- 
cations or  reservations  based  upon  racial 
origins. 

Fifth,  the  committee  is  a  separate,  in- 
dependent association,  not  connected 
wh  any  other  local  or  national  organiza- 
tion. 

In  my  extension  of  remaiks,  I  in- 
clude— 

First,  introductory  remarks  of  Oscar 
w.  Hausscrmann,  chairman  of  the 
committee; 

Second,  remarks  of  Hon.  Jacob  J 
Spiegel,  toastmaster; 

Third,  remarks  of  Hon.  John  F.  Col- 
lins, mayor  of  Boston; 

Fourtli,  excerpts  from  the  remarks  of 
Hon.  Fiancls  W.  Sargent,  Ueutenant 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
•*«»achusetts; 


Fifth,  remarks  made  by  Ben  G. 
Shapiro,  secretary  of  the  committee; 

Sixth,  remarks  made  by  Joseph  M. 
Liinsey  In  Introducing  John  J.  Mac- 
Millan; 

Seventh,  remarks  of  John  J.  MacMil- 
lan  of  Boston  College  High  School; 

Eighth,  remarks  of  Ralph  Lowell, 
ti-ustee,  Lowell  Institute; 

Ninth,  remarks  of  Sandy  Koufax, 
triple  winner,  Cy  Young  Award: 

Tenth,  remarks  of  Hon.  Eow-.-iRD  M. 
Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator; 

Eleventh,  citation  and  testimonial 
pre.sented  to  Mr.  Ralph  Lowell; 

Twelfth,  citation  and  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy; 

Thirteenth,  citation  and  testimonial 
presented  to  Sandy  Koufax. 

INTRODUCTOEY    REMARKS    OF    OSCAB    W.    HAtTS- 
EERMANN.   CHAIRMAN,   MASSACHTUSETTB   COM- 

MrrTEE    or    Catholics,    Protestants .    and 
Jews.  Mat  18,  1967 

Reverend  Clergy;  Tour  Excellency,  Lieut. 
Governor  Sargent;  Your  Honor.  Mayor  Col- 
lins; Distinguished  Guests;  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen : 

To  all  of  you  I  extend,  on  behalf  of  our 
amorphous  organization,  a  hearty  welcome 
to  this,  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Senior  Good 
Will  Dinner  of  our  Massachusett«  Commit- 
tee of  Catholics,  Protestant*  and  Jews. 

I  say  "our  amorphous  organization"  be- 
cause that's  what  our  Massachxisetts  Com- 
mittee Is.  We  have  no  charter,  no  by-laws,  no 
bicameral  eet-up  of  rulers,  no  hired  quar- 
ters and  no  paid  help.  But  we  do  have  Ben 
Shapiro  and  we  do  have  a  truly  American 
and  an  increasingly  important  piu-pose.  Tliat 
purpose  Is  to  bring  the  day-ln  and  day-out 
practices  of  our  democracy  closer  to  its 
preachings  through  the  lessening  of  group 
prejudices  and  the  promotion  of  good  will 
and  understanding  among  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  different  faiths  and  racial  origins. 
We  have  reason  to  l>elleve  that  our  thirty 
years'  war  on  prejudice  and  bigotry  has  im- 
proved the  social  climate  of  this  old  com- 
munity. And  we  know  that  the  friendly  back- 
ing which  we've  always  received  from 
thoughtful,  representative  citizens,  such  as 
you  who  are  here  tonight,  has  encouraged  us 
to  carry  on. 

My  assignment  this  evening  is  to  present 
to  you  your  Toastmaster.  As  most  lawyers  In 
these  parts  know,  after  his  graduation  from 
the  B.  U.  Ijaw  School  he  engaged  for  a  goodly 
number  of  years  in  the  practice  of  the  Uw 
as  an  active  trial  lawyer.  Thereafter  he  served 
in  turn  as  a  Municipal  Judge,  as  the  Legisla- 
tive Secretary  to  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
as  First  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  Ma«- 
sachusetts,  as  counsel  of  the  Port  of  Boston 
Authority  and  as  general  counsel  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Health  Research  Institute.  In  the 
course  of  his  impressive  career  he's  received 
honorary  degrees  from  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  awards  from  civic  associations  for 
distinguished  public  service.  In  1961  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  of  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  your  Toastmaster 
Mr  Justice  Jacob  J.  Spiegel. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Jacob  J.  Spiegel 
It  Is  a  warm  and  satisfying  feeling  for  me 
to  be  here  this  evening  and  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  honoring  the  three  notable  gen- 
tlemen who  are  to  be  the  recipients  of  the 
Committee's  citations, 

All  of  us  are  aware.  1  am  sure,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary era  in  which  we  live.  In  the 
midst  of  massive  acienUflc  achievements  we 
have  yet  to  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
tortuous  and  obscure  philosophy  which  en- 
slaves mankind  and  the  philosophy  which 
upholds  the  digmty  of  the  individual. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  from  1496  B.C.  to  the 
present  time — a  period  of  some  3500  years — 
there  was  only  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  some  230  years  of  peace  In  the  so-called 
clvUlzed  world.  During  my  own  lifetime  I 
cannot  recall  a  smgle  period  when  some  part 
of  the  world  was  not  engaged  in  bloodshed. 
However,  we  need  not  look  beyond  oiu-  own 
shores  to  witness  evidence  of"  man's  Inliu- 
manlty  to  man. 

In  our  own  country — -ve  are  today  wit- 
nessing a  social  revolution  in  which  an  op- 
pressed minority  is  crying  out  for  simple 
justice.  Whether  we  agree  with  the  methods 
employed  Is  not  the  issue.  The  fact  is  that 
too  many  of  us  remained  silent  when  we 
should  have  spoken.  To  that  extent  we  bear 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  responsibility 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  guilt. 

I  realize  of  course  that  there  is  no  simple, 
magical  formula  lor  the  elimination  of  bigo- 
try and  intolerance.  Ideas  can  be  conceived 
but  to  be  effective  they  must  be  given  Ule. 
We  must  make  Imaginative  use  of  the  in- 
struments at  hand. 

When  we  are  asked — "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper"?  The  answer  must  be  "Yes."  An 
overwhelming  "Yes."  For  If  our  society  is  to 
be  maintained  and  strengthened  we  must 
have  a  common  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  color  or  his  re- 
ligion. Every  human  enterprise  depends  on 
it.  Indeed,  the  peace  and  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind depends  upon  it. 

Wherever  bigotry  and  intolerance  exists 
as  part  of  the  archaic  pattern  in  the  human 
mind  it  must  be  uprooted  by  education  and 
replaced  by  warmth  and  understanding. 

This  committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  is  a  perfect  Ulustration  of  what 
thoughtful  men  with  a  creative  ideal  can 
accomplish.  It  has  been,  and  lUll  Is,  in  many 
ways,  a  dranrkatic  and  historic  adventure,  for 
It  recognized  the  imdlsputable  fact  that  man 
was  created  free  even  though  bom  in  chains. 
This  committee  put  into  action  forces  that 
helped  to  sever  the  chains  of  bigotry  and 
racial  Intolerance.  It  has  become  a  strong  and 
effective  Instriiment  of  social  pollcv.  setting 
an  example  for  others  to  follow. 

I  know  that  we  shall  continue  to  keep  our  • 
standards  high— striving — at  all  times — to 
reach  the  altruistic  goal  of  a  true  "brother- 
hood of  man"  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious 
future  so  that  we  in  America  may  remain  a 
free  people  under  "one  flag,  one"  land,  one 
heart,  one  hand,  one  nation,  evermore," 

Remarks  by  Hon,  John  r,  Collins,  Mayor 
OF  Boston 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  deep  appre- 
ciation that  I  extend  to  this  fine  audience 
and  the  outstanding  men  we  honor  tonight,  a 
most  sincere  welcome  In  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

To  their  felicitations  I  heartily  honor  my 
own. 

Boston — as  everyone  is  aware — is  a  city 
rich  in  priceless  American  tradition.  This 
wonderful  occasion  marks  the  30th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews.  I  feel 
privileged  to  salute  an  organization  which 
has  now  become  one  of  those  proud  tradi- 
tions. 

Years  hence,  the  work  to  which  this  com- 
mittee has  now  devoted  three  long  and  fruit- 
ful decades  will  serve  as  a  hallmark  to  desig- 
nate the  appreciation  of  this  city  and  this 
state  in  the  vital  recognition  of  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Spirit. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  if  this  nation 
is  to  attain  the  true  measure  of  its  unlimited 
potential  for  greatness — human  understand- 
ing, in  its  truest  sense — must  prevail. 

Back  in  1936  when  this  organization  was 
bom  the  phrase — "Ecumenical  Spirit" — had 
not  yet  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  lan- 
guage. At  that  time  our  hation  was  gripped 
by  a  most  acute  economical  depression.  Yet. 
even  as  we  suffered  the  punlslUng  ravages  of 
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those   years   of   despondency   and   crisis  we 
became  more  united. 

In  Boston  today  "Eciimenlcal  Spirit"  la 
not  merely  an  inspiring  phrase.  Nor  Is  It  a 
phrase  serving  only  to  define  some  worth- 
while goal  to  b«  attained  at  some  hazy  time 
in  the  future.  It  Is  here  today.  It  will  remain 
with  us  In  the  days  ahead.  Due  In  no  small 
measure  to  organizations  and  Individuals 
such  as  yoxirselves — the  "Ecumenical  Spirit" 
Is  a  real  and  vital  part  of  the  climate  of  our 
city  and  our  state.  In  such  a  cllniate — hate 
and  deliberate  misunderstanding  cannot  sur- 
vive. 

Your  organization  has  served  to  enrich  our 
knowledge  of  the  moet  complex  of  all  God's 
creatures — man  himself.  You  have  under- 
scored heavily  the  age-old  truth  that  no 
human  Is  bom  with  a  soul  tainted  by  the 
venomous  poison  of  hatred — of  malice  predi- 
cated on  the  race  In  which  a  man  is  bom  or 
the  altar  at  which  he  worships.  That  hatred 
and  malice  must  be  created  by  himself. 

Once  again  tonight  we  honor  three  men 
who  stand  In  sharp  contradiction  to  any  con- 
viction that  the  seeds  of  true  achievement 
are  only  afforded  those  who  com.e  within  the 
narrow  sights  of  the  bigot's  microscope. 

To  most  of  ua,  Sandy  Kouf ax  >  is  known  In 
this  p«tft  of  the  baseball-loving  world  prin- 
cipally through  the  picture  tube,  the  sport* 
paga  and  the  record  books.  I  share  with 
everyone  hero  the  fervent  wish  that  the  fatee 
and  shrewd  scouting  reports  which  made  him 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  ball  club  had 
been  working  instead  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
We  would  have  welcomed  him  here.  Indeed, 
he  might  have  been  elected  Mayor  of  our 
city.  Looking  at  him  tonight  I  would  say  that 
even  If  that  good  right  arm  has  retained  only 
•  fractional  part  of  the  strength  and  magic 
of  hlfl  recent  world  series  years,  he  would  be 
welcome  here  right  away.  I'd  be  glad  to  ask 
Tom  Tawkey  to  give  him  a  Job,  tomorrow. 

Our  senior  Senator  preserves  for  our  Com- 
monwealth the  courage  of  which  his  gallant 
brother,  our  late  President,  wrote  so  In- 
splrlngly.  His  concern  for  the  so-called  mi- 
norities la  not  limited  to  words.  He  recog- 
nizes the  capacity  of  that  now  steadily 
shrinking  segment  to  bully  and  exploit  those 
on  whom  they  would  stamp  the  brand  of  in- 
feriority. 

He  has  put  into  action  the  prestige  of  his 
office  and  the  power  of  his  vote  to  further 
the  Juat  alma  of  those  he  represents — not  as 
CathoUca,  Protestants  or  Jews — but  as  mem- 
bers of  a  community  which  derives  much  of 
Its  strength  from  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  we  were  yet  a  very  young  nation 
moving  Into  the  fields  of  commerce  and  trade 
there  were  bars  on  the  windows  of  most  of 
our  banks  and  the  austere  office  of  the  mer- 
chant was  not  only  dull  and  gloomy  but 
forbidden  to  all  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Ralpb  Lowell  has  seen  many  changee 
come  to  the  world  o<  business.  He  baa  seen 
the  roll-top  desk  hidden  away  In  a  stem 
corner  office  give  way  to  the  newest  in  light- 
ing and  cheer.  He  has  seen  the  cold  Isolation 
of  the  business  world  dissolve  before  a  rec- 
ognition oi  the  merchant's  proper  place  in 
the  commimity. 

He  ha*  not  only  witnessed  the  change.  In 
his  long  career  of  service  he  has  been  a  moti- 
vating Influence  in  achieving  the  change. 

In  the  distant  future  when  historians  will 
be  assaying  the  20th  century — particularly 
a*  It  concerns  this  old  City  <rf  Boston,  his 
name  will  be  mentioned  often  for  the  role 
he  has  played  in  ova  progress. 

His  love  of  Boston  and  its  loest  Interests 
are  exceeded  only  by  his  devotion  and  un- 
selfishness to  that  progress. 


■  By  now  everyone  who  didn't  know  It  be- 
fore knows  that  Koufax  was  one  of  the  best 
southpaw  pitchers, In  National  League  his- 
tory. 

But,  be  he  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
Boeton  would  be  proud  to  call  him  its  own. 


Jew,  Catholic.  Protestant  .  .  .  We  honor 
tonight  three  outstanding  men  of  achieve- 
ment. They  stand  as  symbols  of  a  unity  that 
must  be  constantly  enhanced  in  our  dally 
lives. 

Tonight  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  deserves  a 
universal  accolade.  It  has  not  only  served  to 
make  our  City  and  cur  State  better  for  its 
existence.  It  has  helped  all  of  us  to  better 
citizens. 

E.XCERPTS   PRO.M   the  REMARKS   OF   LIEUTENANT 

GovTRNOR  Sargent 

I  bring  to  this  gathering  tonight  the  Greet- 
ings of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  deep  re- 
gret of  Governor  Volpe  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  here  because  of  a  mandatory  trip  to 
Washington.  The  unforeseen  is  the  inevitable 
in  public  life,  but  the  Governor  wanted  me 
to  say  particularly  how  deeply  disappointed 
he  was  to  miss  this  event.  .  .  . 

For  myself.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  gatherings  of  this 
kind  will  be  obsolete — because  we  will  have 
reached  our  goal  of  making  brotherhood  a 
way  of  life  and  not  a  sought-after  hope, 
when  brotherhood  will  be  a  commonplace 
and  not  an  aspiration.  .  .  . 

Religious  co-operation  and  fellowship  have 
made  great  strides  In  very  recent  times.  .  .  . 

This  Protestant  was  a  deep  admirer,  for 
example,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Pope  John, 
whose  spirit,  wannth,  vision  and,  not  least, 
sense  of  humor,  generated  better  understand- 
ing among  men  amd  women  of  all  creeds.  .  .  . 

The  ecumenical  movement  he  sparked  will 
have  etrects  that  will  transcend  even  his  own 
expectations  and  hopes.  .  .  . 

Here  In  Massachusetts,  It  Is  my  hope  that 
every  day  brings  us  closer  to  transforming 
his  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the  basic 
brotherhood  of  man,  closer  to  a  living 
reality.  ...  | 

Remarks  bt  Ben  G.  Shapiro 
Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy,  Ueutenant  Gov- 
ernor Sargent,  Mayor  Collins,  our  guests  of 
honor,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, tonight  Is  a  milestone  In  the  history 
of  theee  dinners — for  tonight  we  celebrate 
the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  these  dinners. 
In  1937  the  dinner  was  symbolic  to  that  at 
a  candle  flickering  in  the  darkness  of  social 
relations.  Tonight  It  is  a  buist  of  light  show- 
ering upon  the  city  and  the  commonwealth. 
For  over  the  past  three  decades  something 
wonderftil  and  great  has  happened  In  the 
area  of  brotherhood  and  understanding 
among  men  of  all  rellglovLB  beliefs,  for  men 
and  women  of  Mil  national  origins,  for  th« 
community  that  ha*  transcended  from  the 
old  Boeton  to  the  new  Boston. 

We  all  know  that  cities  are  much  more 
than  brick*  and  mortar,  expressways  and 
skyscrapers.  It  la  now,  and  always  will  be, 
people.  And  more  than  that,  it  is  the  climate 
and  the  atmosphere  In  which  people  live  and 
work,  play  and  plan  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics, 
Protectants,  and  Jews  first  assembled  when 
there  was.  Indeed,  much  to  be  deelred  in  the 
climate  and  atmoephere  of  Boeton.  We  can, 
unashamedly,  point  with  pride  to  our  effart« 
in  creating  and  forging  a  climate  of  brother- 
hood that  la  cited  as  an  example  aroimd  the 
country. 

We  started  off  with  some  general  alma  and 
purposes  to  which  we  still  cleave  and  cling. 
I  would  like  to  recite  them  again,  for  they 
are  permanent  In  our  F>ollclee: 

"To  sponsor  good  will  work  In  the  general 
community  of  greater  Boston; 

"To  serve  a*  a  medium  through  which 
representative  citizens  can  endorse  the  be«io 
democratic  principle  of  good  will  among  men 
of  different  faiths  and  different  racial 
origins;  ' 

"To  bring  out  and  emphasize  the  many 
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fine  things  which  citizens  of  different  faiths 
have  in  common;  and 

"To  encourage  and  support  those  forces 
in  the  community  which  generate  in  the  in- 
dividual a  respect  for  the  validity  and  dig. 
nlty  of  each  other  individual's  particular 
religious  faith,  with  no  qualifications  or 
reservations  based  upon  racial  origins." 

My  memories  are  full  of  the  sunlight  of 
the  help  that  pyeople  of  good  will  have  given 
us  through  these  past  three  decades.  On 
every  frontier  was — and  is — the  beloved 
Richard  Cardinal  Gushing.  His  help  has  been 
limitless.  There  were  the  pioneers — Charles 
Francis  Adam*,  Victor  Friend,  Oscar  Haus- 
sermann.  Judge  Aba  Pinanskl.  Hon.  John  W, 
McCormack,  Governor  John  A.  Volpe,  Justice 
Paul  G.  Kirk.  H.  D.  Hodginkson,  Ralph 
Lowell,  Mike  Kelleher,  Sidney  Rabb,  and 
Ralph  Eastman.  Oh,  I  could  mention  an 
almanac  of  names.  There  have  been  so  many! 
Boeton  and  our  community  is  better  because 
of  these  men.  I  salute  them — one  and  all — 
with  all  my  heart. 

Your  committee,  during  the  past  year, 
has  continued  Its  Interest  In  the  human 
relations  activities  of  our  fine  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  supported  the  Tufts 
University  Civic  Education  Center  and  the 
school  of  human  relations  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. We  support  the  functioning  pro- 
gram of  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
chapels  at  Brandel*  University.  We  are  In- 
volved with  the  Institute  of  Human  Sci- 
ences at  Boston  College.  Tonight,  as  In  years 
past,  we  have  as  our  guests  students  from 
Greater  Boston   colleges  and  universities. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  year  \m  the 
Junior  good  will  dinner  at  Fenway  Park, 
where  youths  from  public  and  parochial 
schools  have  the  teen-age  version  of  this 
dinner.  Youths  are  gathered  together  in 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  brotherhood- 
Just  as  we  have  It  In  evidence  here  tonight 
I  must  not  forget  our  cooperation  with 
the  honor  certificates  for  playground  lead- 
ership, awarded  by  the  mayor  to  boys  and 
girls  of  the  elementary  schools  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  good  citizenship. 

These  30  years  have  been  memorable 
years  for  me.  And  there  seem*  to  be  a 
golden  cord  that  links  all  of  xxb  together. 
I  believe  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  peo- 
ple gathered  here  tonight  is  "responsibil- 
ity." People  who  are  responsible.  People  who 
know,  first  of  all.  that  the  cancer  of  preju- 
dice is  the  disease  of  unthinking  men,  of 
unfeeling  men.  Prejudice,  a*  you  know,  is 
made  up  of  two  Latin  words.  They  mean 
pre-Judge.  To  pre»Judge  a  person,  an  In- 
stitution, an  Idee,  without  looking  for 
the  facts,  the  arguments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  coin,  the  other  point*  of  view,  the 
numerous  other  possibilities — all  of  that  is 
nonsense. 

There  are  people  with  prejudices  still  be- 
ing studied  by  the  psychologists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  moralists.  But,  for  me.  right 
here  in  this  hall  Is  a  living  laboratory  that 
shows  when  people  of  good  will  get  together, 
sit  down  and  break  bread  with  one  another, 
have  respect  and  regard  for  other  people — 
the  rocks  of  prejudice  are  crumbling,  and 
being  reduced  to  dust.  Let  us  continue 
chipping  away  at  this  rock. 
Thank   you    very   much. 

Cardinal's  Residence. 
Brighton.  Mass.,  May  10.  1967. 
Mr.  Ben  G.  Shapiro, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Ben:  Learning  of  the  30th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Massachusetts  Committee, 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  offering  you  and  those  in- 
terested In  the  Committee  my  congratula- 
tions. 

Over  the  years  you  have  done  much  to 
create  a  friendly  atmosphere  in  this  are* 
among  all  groups.  It  is  essential  that  in  theee 
changing  times  we  should  all  be  united  la 


»  bond  of  unity,  love  and  esteem.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  future  will  be  great  but  if  we 
are  united  they  can  be  solved  in  a  very  effec- 
tive way.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  Inaugurate 
goclal  Justice  on  every  level.  Patience,  there- 
fore. Is  a  very  essential  asset  towards  mutual 
love,  respect  and  esteem. 

Tou,  yourself,  have  done  much  over  the 
past  three  decades  to  keep  alive  the  Massa- 
chusetts Conunlttee,  Catholics,  Protestants 
and  Jews  and  I  commend  you  for  your  efforts. 
I  doubt  if  the  Committee  would  have  sur- 
vived without  you. 

With  affectionate  greetings  and  highest 
esteem.  I  am 

Devotedly  yours, 

Richard  Cardinal  Gushing, 

i4rc/i6is/iop  of  Boston. 

Remarks  bt  Joseph  M.  Ltnset,  Intsoducino 
John  J.  MacMillan 

Mr.  Justice  Spiegel;  Reverend  Clergy;  Sen- 
ator Kennedy;  honored  guests;  ladles  and 
gentlemen:  The  hope  and  prayer  of  today 
U  that  we  shall  be  able  to  build  for  a  better 
world  tomorrow.  The  fulfillment  of  that  hope 
lies  with  our  youth,  our  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  future 
of  our  Country  will  be  shaped  and  molded 
by  them.  So  we  look  to  our  young  people 
for  a  sign  of  what  the  future  world  shall  be. 

Annually,  In  January,  our  Massachusetts 
Committee  conducts  a  Junior  good  wUl  din- 
ner. In  the  Press  Room  of  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  at  Fenway  Park.  These  Junior  dinners  are 
iponsored  by  outstanding  citizens,  and  are 
attended  by  several  hundred  students  from 
tbe  public  and  the  parochial  schools.  This 
Junior  event  was  started  sixteen  years  ago  by 
Michael  Kelleher  (of  blessed  memory),  and 
Ben  Shapiro.  In  order  to  foster  a  sense  of 
community  cooperation  and  brotherhood  in 
our  young  people.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
Jvmlor  event  over  2500  boys  have  been  our 
juests,  and  pretty  much  aU  of  them  have 
gone  forward  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
to  the  commuiUty. 

At  each  of  these  annual  Junior  dinners  four 
boys,  previously  selected  by  their  Headmas- 
ters, give  talks  on  what  brotherhood  means 
to  them.  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
tonight  to  present  one  of  these  youngsters 
to  you. 

John  J.  UacMlUan  is  one  of  the  four  yoiuig 
men  who  spoke  at  the  moet  recent  annual 
Junior  dinner  held  on  January  25,  1967.  He 
it  a  Junior  at  Boeton  College  High  School 
where  he  has  achieved  honors.  In  the  Clas- 
«1«.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Honor 
Society.  He  Is  exceptionally  gifted  as  a  de- 
bate*-.  As  recently  as  this  past  May  6th  John 
J.  MacMUlan,  together  with  his  partner 
Hchsrd  Lewis,  placed  first  and  won  the  Na- 
ttonal  DebaUng  Championship  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Fore?nslc  League  Tournament 
It  AUantlc  City.  This  is  a  brilliant  boy.  ex- 
ceptionally gifted,  who  exempUfles  the  best  of 
our  youth.  In  him,  as  in  all  youngsters  of 
•ttch  ability.  dedlcaUon  and  hlgh-minded- 
n««.  we  read  the  promise  of  a  better  world. 
free  of  bigotry,  and  filled  with  decency,  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation. 

Let  me  give  you  one  of  our  best.  I  take 
peat  pleasure  In  presenting  John  J.  Mac- 
Uillan. 

BniARKs  BY  John  J.  MacMillan,  Boston 
College   High   School 

Good  evening,  and  thank  you.  Tm  very 
aonored  to  be  speaking  here  tonight,  and 
W17  grateful  to  those  who  have  made  this 
opportunity  possible.  But  I'm  also  a  bit  sur- 
prised at  being  asked  to  come  laack,  l)ecau6e 
toe  last  time  I  spoke  on  "Brotherhood."  I 
»M  against  It.  And  I'm  sUll  against  It. 

Because  I  believe  that  "brotherhood"  ha* 
none  more  harm  to  individual  relatlonahlpe, 
*Banlzed  reUglons.  and  world  peace  than 
wything  else  I  know. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  .  .  . 

The  problem  is  this:  We're  asked  to  love 
"•another  In  the  name  of  brotherhood,  but 
"rotherhood"  U  an  abstracUon.  and  you 
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simply  can't  love  an  abstraction.  Tou  cant 
love  "the  Negro,"  "the  Vietnamese "  "the 
CathoUc,-  "Protestant."  or  "Jew."  Love  mu«t 
be  directed  toward  an  Indlvldtial  person. 
But  we  fall  to  associate  theee  abstraction* 
with  real  people. 

On  the  other  band,  most  of  the  hate  and 
prejudice  in  the  world  is  aimed  at  these  ab- 
stractions. White  men  seldom  hate  an  in- 
dividual black  man,  they  simply  hate  "the 
Negro."  Men  of  one  religion  are  seldom  In- 
tolerant of  an  individual  man  of  another 
faith.  They  blindly  direct  their  animosity 
toward  "Jews,"  "Catholics,"  or  "ProteetAnts." 
And  even  In  war,  a  soldier's  hate  1*  aimed  at 
an  abstraction — "the  enemy."  Men  find  It 
very  easy  to  hate  an  abstraction;  but  hating 
isn't  so  easy  when  you're  standing  face-to- 
face  with  another  man. 

Erich  Maria  Remarque,  In  his  classic  war 
novel  All  Quiet  or.  the  Western  Front,  illus- 
trates the  notion  I'm  trying  to  express  in  a 
very  graphic  scene. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  book  will 
remember  the  scene  well.  The  time  Is  World 
War  I.  The  main  character  Is  a  German  boy. 
taken  from  his  high  school  classroom  and 
Impressed  Into  the  defense  of  the  fatherland 
against  the  hated  French.  For  three  years  he 
fights   "the  enemy",  amidst  mud  and  fifth 
and  hunger  and  death.  For  three  years  he 
scrambles  from  trench  to  trench,  firing  end- 
less rounds  of  ammunition  at  an  enemy  he 
never   sees.    Then    one    day   he    meets    "the 
enemy".  Crouched  In  a  shrtl-hole  In  the  mid- 
dle of  no-man's  land,  the  boy  feels  the  weight 
of  a  soldier  toppUng  down  on  bim  and  sees 
the  uniform  of  the  enemy.  With  no  thought 
except   siu-vlval   the   boy   thrusts   his   knife 
Into     the     enemy — recoils     In     hraror — and 
watches  the  enemy  die.  It  Is  at  this  point 
that  the  yoxmg  German  boy  meets  the  enemy 
for  the  first  time.  And  what  he  meets  Is  not 
an  enemy  at  all,  but  a  man,  a  plump,  rather 
Jolly-looking  man,   with  large,  saucer  eyes 
and  a  comical  black  mustache.  He  meets  a 
man — a  person.  And  as  he  watches  his  fel- 
low-man die,  the  young  German  boy  begins 
to  speak.  And  he  says  to  his  fellow  soldier: 
"Comrade,  I  did  not  want  to  kill  you.  If  you 
Jumped  in  here  again,  I  would  not  do  It. 
But  you  were  only  an  Idea  to  me  laefore,  an 
abstraction  that  Uved  In  my  mind  and  called 
forth   Its  appropriate  response.  It  was  that 
abstraction  I  stabbed.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  I  see  you  are  a  man  lUte  me." 

In  our  world  today,  many  similar  meet- 
ings are  taking  place.  And,  thanks  to  orga- 
nizations like  this  one,  these  meetings  can 
take  place  more  frequently,  and  less  tragi- 
cally. Becaiise  of  these  meetings  many  men 
are  realizing — some  for  the  first  time — that 
there  are  no  walking  abstractions,  but  only 
men  like  you  and  me.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
as  "the  enemy."  "the  Negro."  "the  CathoUc." 
"Protestant."  "Jew."  And  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "Brotherhood" — imless,  of  course.  It 
exists  between  a  brother  and  a  brother,  be- 
tween a  person  and  a  person,  regardless  of 
race  or  religion.  This  banquet  tonight,  among 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  Is  giving  us 
all  a  chance  to  meet  one  another.  But  when 
you  do  meet,  don't  look  for  brotherhood, 
look  for  a  brother. 

Speech  by  Ralph  Lowell 
Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy,  His  Excellency 
Lieut.  Gov.  Sargent,  His  Honor  Mayor  Ool- 
Uns,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, this  Is  the  30th  annual  dinner  of  the 
Massachusett*  Committee  of  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews;  and  for  26  of  theee  years 
I  have  been  a  meml>er  of  Its  Executive 
Committee. 

Tou  already  know  from  the  program  the 
scope  of  this  committee's  activities  and  the 
progress  that  ha*  been  made  In  Interfaltii 
brotherhood,  a  progress  that  has,  I  beUeve. 
been  in  great  part  due  to  this  committee's 
quiet,  unassuming  work  and  to  the  effort*  of 
Ben  Shapiro,  the  man  who  started  the  com- 
mittee and  who  has  guided  it*  policies  for  It* 
thirty  years. 


Several  years  ago  I  presided  at  one  of  these 
dlnneiB  and  took  for  my  text  Differing  in 
Creed,  in  Spirit  One;  and  a*  we  gather  to- 
gether t&ilh  year  to  renew  frtendahipe,  to 
break  bread,  »nd  to  weigh  the  progree*  at 
brotherhood,  I  think  that  the  text  oontinuee 
to  be  appropriate — DifferiTui  in  CreeH.  in 
Spirit  One. 

Many  years  ago  when  Reverend  Theodore 
Parker  was  asked  what  his  Unitarian  Ctouxch 
stood  for,  he  replied.  "ITie  Fatbefhood  ot 
God,  Brotherhood  of  Jian,  the  Neighborhood 
or  Boeton."  As  we  aU  know,  we  have  oome  a 
long,  long  way  on  the  road  of  brotherhood 
since   then. 

To  mention  a  few  milestones  on  this  road : 
there  was  Cardinal  Cushing's  attendance  «t 
Temple  Ohabel  Shalom's  annual  Good  Will 
dinner  in  1946;  there  was  the  time  that  the 
Very  Reverend  Michael  J.  Walsh,  S.J.,  Presi- 
dent of  Boston  College,  Invited  the  Temple  to 
hold  its  annual  dinner  at  Boeton  CoUege 
when  the  Temple's  dining  hall  was  being 
renovated;  and  there  are  the  three  chapels 
at  Brandels.  There  are  Protestants  and  Jews 
on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Boeton  College. 
There  are  Catholics,  Proteetants,  and  Jews 
on  all  the  governing  boards  of  our  great  uni- 
versities, of  our  museums,  and  of  our  Boeton 
Symphony  board.  Prieets,  ministers,  and 
rabbis  share  each  others  puJplt*.  These  ad- 
vances In  brotherhood  have  also  been  seen 
In  the  business  world,  in  our  banks,  and  on 
our  charitable  boards.  I  have  served  or  am 
serving  on  many  boards  and  I  have  seen  no 
distinction  on  any  of  them  between  our 
three  groups. 

Massachusetts  has  led  the  nation  In  this 
respect,  as  It  has  in  many  ways;  let  us  look 
at  the  record.  Massachueetts  gave  the  nation 
Its  first  Catholic  president;  the  forebears  of 
our  third-term  governor  came  not  so  long 
ago  from  Sunny  Italy;  our  Junior  Senator 
1*  the  first  of  his  race  to  grace  the  Halls  of 
Congress  since  the  Civil  War.  What  is  more 
Important,  these  men  attained  their  high 
office  as  men  and  not  because  of  their  race 
color,  or  religion. 

Yes.  great  progress  has  been  made;  but  we 
caimot  rest  on  our  laurels — there  1*  still 
much  to  be  done.  Our  stress  during  the  past 
thirty  years  has  been  primarily  on  religious 
Intolerance;  to  a  really  remarkable  degree  I 
believe  that  this  has  been  almost  entirely 
wiped  out.  There  remains  before  us  the  great 
area  of  intolerance  toward  our  Negro  citizen, 
an  Intolerance  that  has  led  to  grave  Injtistice. 
I  believe  every  person  in  this  hall  knows  that 
It  has  been  undeniably  proven  that  an  ed- 
ticated  Negro  Is  fully  qualified  to  rank  equally 
with  an  educated  man  of  any  other  color. 
The  problem  then  U  to  see  that  every  Negro 
child  has  an  education  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity, yet  all  reports  from  our  state  stu-veys 
show  that  In  many  Instances  the  educational 
facilities  now  offered  to  our  Negro  children 
are  Inferior.  TTiis  must  be  corrected,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  our  School  Committee 
In  Boston  Is  gradually  coming  around  to  this 
point  of  view. 

I  feel  that  our  work  toward  Brotherhood 
has  brought  forth  fruit  undreamed  of  30 
years  ago;  let  us  continue  to  bring  friendship 
and  understanding  to  every  clUzen  of  our 
land.  This  is  not  a  simple  matter.  There  is 
great  Intolerance  of  the  Colored  man — there 
is  still  a  large  hidden  "white  backlash,"  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  believe 
strongly  that  every  citizen  of  our  coimtry 
should  have  equal  rights  must  stand  up  and 
be  counted. 

In  the  matter  of  education  alone  we  have 
severe  problems.  Many  Negro  children  are 
handicapped  by  broken  homes  and  ghetto 
living  conditions,  and  often  the  children 
from  such  homes  never  catch  up  to  those 
who  have  had  mare  fortunate  early  years. 
So  that  even  the  problems  of  theee  handi- 
capped children  who  will  be  our  adult  citi- 
zens in  a  few  years  must  be  given  special 
thought  and  action. 

We  mtost  look  closely  at  all  of  the  schools 
In  the  Negro  neighborhoods  and  see  that  the 
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teachws  there  are  of  the  same  blgb  caliber 
as  th06e  in  th«  whUe  schools;  we  must  en- 
courage speedy  Integregation  of  theee  schools, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  white  and  colored 
children.  All  of  tbeee  thin^ps  must  be  done 
and  many  more. 

Time  is  running  out  for  my  generation  and 
we  must  hand  the  torch  of  brotherhood  to 
younger  men.  men  such  as  you  are  honoring 
here  tonight,  confident  that  they  will  hold 
high  the  torch  and  hand  it  to  their  sons 
and  they  to  thelra  that  generations  yet  un- 
born may  hand  It  to  their  heirs.  Thus, 
through  better  understanding  of  brother- 
hood, peace  may  come  to  the  world. 

Remakks  or  Sandt  Kotttax 
Mr.  Cronln.  Justice  Spiegel,  Reverend 
Clergy,  honored  guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  too  would  like  to  thank  the  Mayor  for  my 
good  right  arm.  I  can  only  say  that  If  there 
1«  any  talent  at  all  In  my  right  arm  I'd  prob- 
ably be  In  Chicago  tonight  instead  of  Boston. 
rve  been  told  that  some  of  the  recipients  of 
tlila  coveted  award  include  such  distin- 
guished people  as  Bernard  Baruch,  Eleanor 
Booeevelt,  Gen.  David  Samoff,  who  incident- 
ally works  In  the  same  building  that  Jt  do, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  spent  as  much 
time  on  the  bench  as  I  have  In  the  past,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Briscoe.  Look- 
ing at  that  starting  line-up  I  sort  of  won- 
dered why' anybody  would  see  fit  to  give  this 
great  honor  to  a  retired  Brooklyn  baseball 
player  with  an  arthritic  elbow.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  totally  unaware  of  what  I  may 
have,  or  may  not  have  done  to  be  considered 
to  deserve  such  an  honor.  As  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, I  have  never  done  anything  specific 
to  further  the  cause  of  brotherhood.  I  only 
live  my  life  as  I  felt  and  thought  was  best.  If 
I  have  been  worthy  of  an  award  such  as  this 
It  '^"  only  be  attributed  to  my  mother  and 
father,  who  were  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  a  sense  of  values.  A  baby 
U  born  blind  and  cannot  see  or  does  not 
know  the  outward  differences  in  people.  This 
difference  must  be  planted,  taught,  de- 
veloped and  carefully  nurtured.  I  think  if 
brotberhood  and  equality  is  ever  to  eilst  It 
will  not  be  brought  about  through  the 
courts,  through  force.  I  think  that  true 
equality  can  only  exist  In  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple and  In  the  minds  of  man.  And  I  think 
this  Is  the  responsibility  of  this  generation 
to  the  next.  I  am  forced  to  admit  when  I 
was  notified  about  being  chosen  for  this 
award  and  asked  to  come  to  this  dinner,  to- 
night, I  was  asked  to  speak  for  20  minutes. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  time  I  was  seized 
with  an  inmaedlate  sense  of  brotherhood. 
FcKtunately,  the  request  was  later  reduced 
to  10  minutes. 

I  Immediately  felt  my  compassion  for  my 
fellow  man  rettimlng.  And  now  when  I've 
reached  a  point  where  I  really  have  nothing 
more  to  say  and  have  again  chopped  the  al- 
lotted time  in  half,  I  begin  to  look  upon 
speaking  this  evening  as  not  so  nearly  an  un- 
pleasant task.  I  will  always  remember  this 
evening  with  great  pride  and  affection.  Dur- 
ing my  career  in  baseball  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  receive  my  share  of  awards,  but  none 
could  mean  nearly  as  much  to  me  as  this 
brothertiood  award.  To  be  choeen  a  valuable 
player  is  fine;  to  be  considered  a  valuable 
human  being  Is  truly  an  honor.  I  hope  I  can 
always  live  up  to  It.  I  want  to  thank  you  all 
very  much  and  add  my  congratulations  along 
wlUi  yours  to  Mr.  Lowell  and  Sen.  Kennedy 
for  also  being  recipients  of  this  award.  Thank 
you  all  very  much. 

AODREBS     BT     SZITATOI    EdWASO    M.     KeITNXDT 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  award.  I  have 
concerned  myself  with  the  Issue  of  human 
rights.  In  Massachusetts  and  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  because  I  feel  it  Is  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  the  nation.  But 
I  could  not  have  done  H  U  I  did  not  repre- 


sent a  state  In  which  human  rights  are 
sacred  principles.  When  I  made  my  maiden 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  lflte4,  I  had  in  my  pocket  a 
telegram  from  Cardinal  Cushlng  that  said. 
"On  behalf  of  the  two  million  Catholics  of 
this  state,  I  support  this  bill."  The  clergy  of 
Massachusets  have  shown  us  that  the  grecit 
issues  of  human  rights  are  moral  issues,  to 
be  resolved  through  political  institutions. 
Men  like  Reverend  James  Reeb  have  borne 
witness  with  their  lives. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  believe  this 
as  well.  We  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
foreign  born  and  first  generation  Americans 
of  any  state  In  the  union.  We  know  the 
evil  of  discrimination  from  the  hard  experi- 
ence of  our  own  forebears.  Any  award  I 
receive  must  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  all 
of   them  for   their  support  on   these  Issues. 

Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote  in  1846:  "I 
please  myself  with  imagining  a  state  at  last 
which  can  afford  to  be  Just  to  all  men,  and 
to  treat  the  individual  with  respect  as  a 
neighbor."  I  am  proud  to  represent  a  state 
tliat  has  come  so  far  toward  this  ideal. 

Far — but  not  far  enough.  We  should  not 
Intoxicate  ourselves  with  self-congratula- 
tion. Harmony  between  religions  may  be  at 
Its  highest  point  in  our  history.  Prejudice 
against  people  remains.  We  see  it  in  the 
patterns  of  housing  in  the  suburbs,  the  pro- 
motion policies  In  some  businesses,  the 
veiled  utterances  of  a  few  of  our  public 
officials,  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  brotherhood  today 
is  not  prejudice.  It  Is  afjathy.  It  does  not 
come  from  the  aggressive  bigot.  He  is 
shunned.  It  comee  from  the  man  who  is  for 
legislation  which  protects  human  rights — 
but  he  speeds  In  and  out  of  the  city  on  the 
great  highways  without  looking  at  the  ghet- 
tos he  passes  by.  It  comee  from  those  who 
think  civil  rights  demonstrations  are  caused 
by  some  agitator,  instead  of  by  broken 
families,  hungry  children  and  Uvea  without 
hope.  It  comes  from  those  who  obey  the  law 
themselves,  but  do  nothing  about  a  ball 
system  which  lets  the  wealthy  go  fi«e  before 
trial,  and  keeps  the  poor  in  Jail.  It  oomes, 
most  of  all,  from  men  of  goodwill  who  are 
Juat  too  busy  with  their  own  careers  and 
their  own  fasalllee  to  spend  time  fighting 
evils  in  the  world  stround  him. 

We  see  a  drift  in  our  land  which  is  pull- 
ing us  apart  Into  separate  societies,  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  white  and  the  black, 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots,  with  most  of  tis 
concerned  solely  with  keeping  our  own  prlv- 
lligee  and  Increasing  our  own  comforts.  All 
we  have  achieved  Ln  goodwill  between  re- 
ligions and  races  could  be  destroyed  unless 
we  once  more  become  one  nation.  Pope  Paul 
was  speaking  to  via.  In  "Populorum  Progres- 
slo,"  when  he  said,  "If  today's  flourishing 
clvlllzatlona  remain  selfishly  wrapped  up  In 
themselves,  they  could  easily  place  their 
highest  values  in  jeopardy,  sacrificing  their 
wUl  to  be  great  to  their  desire  to  possess 
more." 

Recently  there  was  a  study  of  pregnant 
mothers  at  the  Columbia  Point  Project.  Half 
of  them  had  received  no  medical  care  at  all 
during  the  most  dangerous  months  of  their 
pregnancy.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in  some 
slum  areas  of  Boston  is  double  what  it  is  in 
the  rest  of  the  city.  There  are  stlU  22,000  fam- 
ilies here  in  Massachusetts  of  both  races 
who  live  in  poverty.  The  Negro  in  the  Rox- 
bury  slum,  or  the  hill  section  of  Sprlnfleld, 
stlU  goes  to  B  segregated  school,  holds  an 
inferior  Job  and  lives  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
city.  We  have  passed  many  laws  and  started 
many  programs.  But  can  we  really  say  we 
have  done  enough?  Have  we  taken  brother- 
hood out  of  the  churches  and  synagogues 
and  onto  the  streets?  Thousands  of  Massa- 
chusetts boys  fight  bravely  in  Vetnam  to- 
night. Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  have 
died  there.  Can  all  of  these  boys,  drafted  to 
fight  for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, oome  beck  to  their  own  country  end 


be  sure  of  full  freedom  and  opportunity  as 
American  -eitlzensT  I  don't  think  all  of  them 
can.  That  Is  the  shame  and  the  challengt 
of  ourUfein  19«7. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination of  today.  It  will  affect  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  children. 

What  we  do  about  It  will  decide  whether 
crime  and  violence  continues  to  rise  In  Massa- 
chusetts. There  has  been  a  very  dangerous 
increase  especially  in  Juvenile  crime  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  And  more  police  are 
not  the  only  answer.  Our  streets  will  not  be 
fully  safe  until  the  streets  of  the  slums  are 
paved  with  more  opportunity. 

What  we  do  will  decide  whether  or  not  we 
lose  the  $1  billion  productive  potential  o( 
human  beings  that  poverty  creates  in  Massa- 
chusetts today. 

What  we  do  will  decide  whether  the  riots 
that  have  scarred  the  streets  of  Watts  and 
Harlem  and  Cleveland  will  come  to  Boston, 
For  there  Is  one  emotion  more  bitter  than 
prejudice:  the  hate  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  the  t'ictima  of  prejudice,  and  feel 
violence  Is  their  only  out. 

Our  actions  today  are  Investments  for  our 
own  security.  Our  failure  will  mean  trouble 
for  decades  to  come. 

And  so  It  is  our  responsibility  not  merely 
to  attend  a  dinner,  or  accept  an  award,  and 
then  go  home,  but  to  make  brotherhood  a 
practicislng  part  of  our  lives. 

Not  merely  to  think  without  prejudice,  but 
to  go  out  and  work  on  the  streets  of  the 
neighborhoods  where  the  results  of  prejudice 
fester  today. 

We  must  do  this  because  we  are  from 
Massachusetts.  We  have  always  been  the 
leader.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  always  on 
us. 

Lord  TennyscHi  once  said:  "Come,  my 
friends,  'tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer 
world." 

Come  let  us  expand  tolerance  into  the 
broader  form  of  active  brotherhood  that  will 
make  us  what  we  want  to  be. 

CrrATioN's  AND  Testimonials 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirtieth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Ralph  Lowell,  civic  leader  who 
has  won  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  good 
citizens  within  and  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  Commonwealth.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  has  exemplified  the  enlightened 
spirit  of  his  distinguished  forebears,  work- 
ing effectively,  albeltly  quietly  and  mod- 
est, for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Since  the  start  of  his  crowded  career  at  a 
magna  cum  laude  graduate  of  Harvard  In 
1913  and  as  a  Lt.  Colonel  In  World  War  L  «* 
have  come  to  know  him  as  the  President  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of 'Pine  Arts;  President 
of  TVs  WGBH  Educational  Foundation;  bead 
of  the  Lowell  Institute:  a  Harvard  Overseer 
a  member  of  the  governing  boards  of  such 
outstanding  educational  Institutions  as  Bos- 
ton College,  Boston  University,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  North- 
eastern University;  Treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts United  Negro  College  Fund:  and  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honorary  degrees.  We 
also  know  him  as  a  trustee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Deaconess  Hospital. 
New  England  Medical  Center  Hospitals,  Mc- 
Lean Hospital  and  the  Vincent  Hospital.  Re- 
cently the  press  acclaimed  him  as  a  banker 
and  businessman  who  today  serves  on  more 
boards  of  directors  than  any  other  American. 

In  recognition  of  his  wise  and  helpful  serv- 
ice to  our  community,  his  colleagues  who 
comprise  the  Massachusetts  Committee  <rf 
Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  present  to 
"their  fellow  member,  Ralph  Lowell,  this  ci- 
tation and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts.  thi« 
eighteenth  day  of  May.  1967. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirtieth 
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Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
testimonial  to  Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

The  Senator  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
la  a  national  symbol  of  youthful  energy  and 
Idealism,  combined   with   mature   judgment 
and  broad  experience.  He  proudly  bears  an 
Illustrious  name,  but  It  does  not  overshadow 
his   personal    talents   and    accomplishments 
which  make  their  own  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  a  noble  tradition.  He  Is  in  the  fore- 
front of   that   ceaseless   combat   which   en- 
gages our  loyalties;  the  battle  to  end  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  He  Is  the  vigorous  en- 
emy of  discrimination,  deprivation  and  deg- 
radation  wherever    they    appear,    it    Is    one 
thing  to  have  a  heart  to  which  these  scourges 
are  abhorrent.  It  is  smother  thing  to  have 
the  perception   which   uncovers   theee   evils, 
the    stanUna    to    battle    their    malice,    and 
the   faculties   of   Intellect   and   imagination 
which  are  competent  to  devise  the  strategy 
for  national  and  global  victory  over  them. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  has  this  total 
endowment  of  heart,  will  and  mind  and  a 
total    personal    commitment    to    Justice    us 
well.   For   to   him   the   Constitutional    man- 
date "to  establish  Justice"  means   to  take 
practical  measures  In  a  massive  effort,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  eliminate  the  enforced 
ignorance,  deprivation  and  segregation  which 
perpetuate    social    and    economic    injustice. 
We  single  out  this  particular  aspect  of  his 
many  accomplishments  in  public  life  as  we 
award  him  tonight  this  Citation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants and  Jews. 

Dated     at     Boston.     Massachusetts     this 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  1967. 
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The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Catho- 
lics, Protestants  and  Jews,  at  Its  Thirtieth 
Annual  Dinner,  presents  this  citation  and 
teeWmonal  to  Sandy  Koufax,  world-famous 
athlete  who  Is  acclaimed  by  the  followers  of 
our  natonal  sport  as  baseball's  greatest 
pitcher ;  American  whose  character  has 
earned  the  respect  of  his  fellow  men  of  every 
race  and  creed;  and  since  December  1966  a 
national  broadcaster  on  the  television  net- 
work of  N.B.C..  facing  a  new  and  challenging 
career  that  presages  Increased  usefulness  In 
the  broad  field  of  public  service  In  the  years 
to  come.  Today  Sandy  Koufax.  by  virtue  of 
his  conduct  on  and  off  the  baseball  field,  is 
•  national  hero  who  has  won  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  good  citizens  throughout  our 
land. 

In  recognition  of  his  exemplary  sportsman- 
ship throughout  his  ten  years  as  a  basel>all 
rtar  and  of  his  never-falling,  enlightened  and 
intelligent  civic  sense,  the  Massachusetts 
Oommittee  of  CathoUcs,  Protestants  and 
Jews  presents  to  him  this  citation  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts  this  eight- 
eenth day  of  May,   1967. 


Tbe  100th  AnniTertary  of  Rich'g  Depart- 
ment Store,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  Rich's 
Department  Store  In  Atlanta,  Ga  is 
celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  this 
year.  This  Is  truly  an  historic  occasion 
jor  both  Rich's  and  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
lor  it  is  very  often  said  with  great  truth 
w«t  a  person  cannot  think  of  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  other. 

Over  the  past  years.  Rich's  has  estab- 
usoed  itself  as  more  than  just  a  depart- 


ment store.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  great  institu- 
tion wlilch  stands  as  a  sjTnbol  of  the 
economic  progress  of  Atlanta  and  the 
vitality  of  the  free  enterprise  system  In 
this  country. 

The  June  23  issue  of  Time  magazine 
contains  a  business  section  article  which 
traces  the  history  of  Rich's,  both  as  a 
department  store  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  almost  $150  million  and  as  a 
civic-minded  institution  which  has  done 
so  much  and  benefited  so  many  In  At- 
lanta and  throughout  Georgia. 

I  invite  the  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stori  With  Its  Heakt  rw  Its  Work 
Hungarian  Immigrant  Morris  Rlcb  was  a 
naturalized  optimist.  Who  else  would  have 
opened  a  dry  goods  store  In  devastated  At- 
lanta, Ga..  In  the  grim  postwar  year  of  1867. 
Yet  even  Rich  would  be  amazed  to  see  how 
far  his  "M.  Rich  Dry  Goods  Store"  has  come. 
Last  week,  presiding  over  Its  centennial -year 
annual  meeting.  Grandson  Richard  H.  Rich, 
65.  the  present  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, ticked  off  statistics.  Rich's  last  year 
rang  up  sales  of  »148  million  for  a  12.9% 
gain  over  the  previous  year  (r.  3%  for  U.S. 
retailers  In  general)  and  showed  earmngs  of 
$14,450,000.  Return  on  equity  was  a  solid 
13.6*^0.  And  with  operations  outgrowing  its 
main  store  and  five  branches.  Rich's  Is  about 
to  imdertake  a  ten-year  $115  million  build- 
ing program.  In  which  it  will  enlarge  three 
branches,  build  four  more  and  open  for  busi- 
ness In  Macon  and  Augusta. 

With  the  new  stores,  Rich's  within  the  next 
decade  expects  to  double  sales  that  have  al- 
ready doubled  in  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 
Rich's  now  outsells  any  department  store 
south  of  New  York  City  and  east  of  St. 
Louis.  "We  do  a  big  high-fashion  business 
and  a  big  bargain-basement  business,"  says 
Dick  Rich,  "and  we  try  to  catch  everything 
In  between  as  well."  "In  ijetween"  represents 
about  60%  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
75.000  customers  who  crowd  Into  Rich's 
stores  on  an  average  day.  Although  most  are 
Atlantans.  Rich's  considers  nine  Southeast- 
em  states  as  Its  secondary  market;  It  Is  not 
unusual  for  hovisewives  from  Tennessee  or 
North  Carolina  to  fly  in  for  a  day's  shopping. 

DESPAIK     or    OTHERS 

Rich's  forte,  and  the  despair  of  other  mer- 
chants. Is  the  lavish  credit  and  excliange 
policy  tdhat  has  made  it  as  much  an  Atlanta 
institution  as  Scarlett  O'Hara.  "The  customer 
is  never  wrong."  is  a  Rich's  poUcy,  and  on 
that  friendly  basis  the  store  goes  to  the  Im- 
probable length  of  accepting  any  merchan- 
dise retm-n/! — even  if  they  were  Isought  at 
another  store.  Once,  for  example,  Rich's  ex- 
changed hundreds  of  pairs  of  defective  ny- 
lons of  a  brand  it  did  not  stock.  A  clerk  at 
a  rival  store,  according  to  a  popular  Atlanta 
story,  was  arrested  for  buying  merchandise 
on  an  employee  discount  and  exchanging  it 
at  Rich's  at  full  price.  A  bride's  mother  who 
complained  that  a  Rich's  wedding  cake  came 
with  yellow  layers  Instead  of  the  white  she 
had  ordered  got  another  cake,  even  though 
her  guests  had  already  cx)nsumed  the  first. 
Not  surprisingly.  Rich's  return  rate  is  14% 
otf  sales,  the  highest  in  the  country. 

Similarly,  Rich's  seldom  duns  its  450.000 
charge  customers  for  payment.  "Our  theory  " 
explains  Rich,  "Is  that  05%  of  the  peopie 
are  honest,  and  we're  not  going  to  discom- 
mode 95  people  to  root  out  the  other  five." 
Established  in  the  days  when  Southerners 
paid  their  bills  once  a  year  when  the  cotton 
"came  in."  Rich's  credit  department  pa- 
tiently lets  people  pay  when  they  can,  never 
tasks    on    service    charges.    In    1951,    when 


Georgia's  peach  crop  was  ruined  by  .cold 
weather,  the  store  ran  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  It  showed  an  empty 
peach  basket  and  noted:  "Rich's  under- 
stands. Rich's  can  wait." 

0ENERO17S    TO    EACH    OTHES 

The  store  takes  such  attitudes,  says  Dick 
Rich,  because  "this  community  has  been  very 
good  to  us."  Rich's  Is  rather  generous  to  the 
community  m  return.  When  AUanta  had  to 
pay  lU  schoolteachers  In  scrip  during  the 
Depression,  Rich's  exchanged  the  scrip  for 
money.  When  the  Winecoff  Hotel  burned  In 
1946  with  the  loss  of  119  lives.  Rich's  handed 
out  free  clothes  to  survivors  and  provided 
shrouds  for  the  dead.  Atlanta's  biggest 
Christmas  tree  Is  a  60-footer  atop  the  four- 
story  Forsyth  Street  bridge  connecting  Rich's 
two  downtown  buildings.  Last  year  200  OOO 
people  turned  out  for  the  lighting  cere- 
monies. 

Like  his  store.  Chairman  Rich  works  hard 
for  Atlanta,  spends  a  third  of  his  time  on 
civic  projects.  Fittingly,  for  a  man  who  keeps 
in  trim  with  swimming  and  tennis  at  his 
Northwest  Atlanta  home.  Rich  helped  build 
the  new  Atlanta  stadium  that  lured  major- 
league  baseball  and  football  to  the  cltv.  He 
Is  currently  chairman  of  the  Metropo'litan 
Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  and  chair- 
man of  a  group  erecting  a  new  cultural 
center.  The  Rich  Foundation,  which  he  su- 
pervises, has  so  far  spent  $1,600,000  on  good 
works  around  Georgia.  "We  hope,"  he  says 
simply,  "that  Rich's  stands  for  a  very  human 
attitude."  Atlantans  agree  that  It  does. 


Jay  Drydyk  Wini  Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSQJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  as  part  of  its  Ameri- 
canism program,  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  sponsors  an  Americanism  Es- 
say Contest. 

The  winning  essay  this  year  for  group 
I,  which  includes  grades  10.  11.  and  12, 
was  written  by  Jay  Drydyk,  of  Cedar- 
burg.  Wis.,  in  the  sixth  district. 

The  essay  written  by  Jay  is  excellent, 
and  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
America's  Foture:    Both   ExcrriNc  and 
Challenging 
(By  Jay  Drydyk,  Grade  11,  Cedarburg  High 
School ) 
"I  marched  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  .  .  . 
A  mob  broke  through  the  police  Unes,  threw 
eggs  and  red  paint  on  me  and  called  me  a 
coward  ...  the  president  said  I  wanted  to 
scuttle  and  rim.  questioned  my  naanhood.  and 
called   me   a   nervous   nelly   .    .    .   The   next 
march  .  .  .  i  broke  through  the  police  lines, 
threw  eggs  and  red  paint,  beat  up  the  march- 
ers,   and    called    them    cowards,    sissies    and 
nervous  nelUes.  The  consensus  is  I'm  a  man." 
Is  this  Jules  Pelffer  caricature  becoming  a 
true  picture  of  Americans?  Can  man  be  so 
poisoned  in  the  land  of  the  free,  the  home  of 
the   brave?   When   teen-agers  begin   to  wear 
decorations  of  the  Reich  and  adults  crowd 
suburban  streets  to  display  their  bigotry    It 
can  only  seem  that  freedom  has  been  lost 
in  a  morass  of  prejudice.  The  challenge  of 
America's  future  lies  before  us:  bigotry  and 
intolerance  have  dared  Americans  to  accept 
each  other  and  to  create  a  truly  free  society. 
The  Job  will  not  be  easy.  To  build  a  society 
that  neither  imposes  nor  ostracizes  will  de- 
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munri  a  sudden  and  complete  wave  of  free 
and  tolerant  thought — a  veritable  crusade 
of  moral  non-lmpoeltlon. 

The  first  step  will  be  separating  out  legal 
and  moral  ethics,  which  have  become  pite- 
ously  Intertwined  In  the  past  years.  The  ef- 
fects of  tradition  and  docile  compliance  to 
It  must  be  destroyed — we  must  take  moral 
value  Judgment  out  of  the  law  and  leave  to 
the  legal  ethic  only  what  concerns  It;  regu- 
lating the  Interaction  of  Individuals  so  that 
no  gtroup  may  suffer  becaxise  of  another.  We 
must  create  a  new  legal  ethic  that  will  regu- 
late Interaction  without  Imposing  moral  re- 
strictions, customs  or  habits. 

Next  we  will  have  to  adopt  for  ourselves 
and  spread  among  our  neighbors  the  spirit 
of  complete  acceptance  and  tolerance.  We 
must  follow  Jesus  and  the  other  great  spirit- 
ual leaders,  teaching  each  American  to  "love 
his  neighbor."  The  spirit  of  freedom  and 
tolerance  must  so  pervade  the  renascent  so- 
ciety that  there  will  be  only  one  ubiquitous 
Ideal — total  freedom  and  acceptance. 

At  last  will  America  be  prepared  for  the 
final  phase  of  its  transition  to  a  free,  hetero- 
geneous society!  Americans  allayed  of  the 
plaguing  fear  of  provoking  violent  opposi- 
tion, win  Identify  with  groups  and  Individ- 
uals that  have  assumed  moral  codes  similar 
to  their  own.  Men  of  coinciding  social  and 
moral  values  will  be  drawn  together  by  the 
sheerly  human  need  to  Identify.  Moreover, 
no  single  such  group  will  seek  to  destroy 
Its  opposition,  no  matter  how  great  be  the 
disparity  of  opinion.  The  land  of  the  free 
will  be  re-emanclpated. 

Americans  have  long  been  lauded  for  their 
hospitality  and  friendliness  to  visitors  from 
abroad.  Why.  then,  can  the  people  of  the 
United  States  not  learn  to  accept  each  other 
In  the  same  way?  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
more  exciting  than  the  prospect  of  complete 
hoepltallty  among  all  Americana.  Nothing 
could  be  more  challenging  than  the  cultural 
revolution  for  freedom  that  will  lead  Amer- 
ica to  It. 


Peripheral  Canal  and  Kellogg  Units 
Approved  by  California 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  10297  to  authorize  the 
Peripheral  Canal  and  Kellogg  units  of 
the  delta  division  of  the  Central  Valley 
project.  This  legislation  has  the  firm  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  California  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  follovrtng  letter  to  me  from 
its  director  of  the  department  of  water 
resources.  William  R.  Gianelli: 

State  or  Cautobnia  Resottkces 
Agcnct,  Depahtment  or  Watbi 
Resoukces, 

SacTamento,  June  8, 1967. 

Hon.  CSAIG  HOSMEK, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Craig:  We  axe  most  happy  that  you 
hav«  Introduced  H.R.  10297,  a  blU  to  au- 
thorize the  Perlpberal  Canal  and  Kellogg 
units  of  the  Delta  division  of  ths  Central 
Valley  Project.  This  Department's  main  In- 
terest, of  course,  concerns  authorization  of 
the  Peripheral  Oanal. 

The  Perlph^til  Oanal  represents  a  vital 
link  in  the  California  Water  Plan.  Its  nec- 
essary as  a  vehicle  to  conserve  tbe  waters  of 
the  Central  Valley  and  preserve  their  qual- 
ity la  no  longer  open  to  debate.  We  are  doing 


all  we  can  to  mold  the  concept  of  the  Peri- 
pheral Canal  into  a  reality.  The  arduoxis  task 
of  effecting  federal  authorization  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  participate  with 
us  in  the  construortion  of  this  Joint-use  facil- 
ity lies  ahead.  Your  bill  provides  the  neces- 
sary starting  point  to  accomplish  this  task. 
We  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  your 
office  In  any  way  we  can  to  effect  federal 
authorization  of  this  project.  If  we  can  be  of 
any  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon 
us:  the  entire  resources  of  this  Department 
are  available  to  forward  this  important  au- 
thorization. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

William  R.  Glu^elli, 

Director. 


Diitrict  of  Columbia  Crime 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
H-R.  10783,  is  unconstitutional.  I  opposed 
the  omnibus  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill,  as  offered  by  the  District  Committee 
in  1965,  as  unconstitutional.  I  was  greatly 
heartened  by  President  Johnson's  veto  of 
the  bill  last  fall.  Though  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  claim  it  is  a  compromise  between 
last  year's  crime  bill  and  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  it  is,  in  fact, 
siill  unconstitutional  and  quite  ob- 
jectionable, just  as  was  the  bill  that  the 
President  vetoed. 

I  only  have  a  short  time  allotted  to  me 
to  discuss  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize my  objections  to  the  bill  by  read- 
ing from  the  statement  on  the  bill  pre- 
pared by  the  Washington  Bar  Associ- 
ation, on  my  request,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent and  exhaustive  analysis  of  each  sec- 
tion of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  tramples  on  basic 
constitutional  rights  by  overriding  the 
Mallory  rule,  which  requires  that  an  ar- 
rested person  be  taken  immediately  be- 
fore a  court.  This  bill  Instead  allows  a 
4-hour  delay. 

Second,  the  bill  drastically  alters  the 
Diirham  rule  requiring  plea  of  insanity 
as  a  defense  against  criminal  charges. 
The  Durham  rule  is  clear  and  well  de- 
fined, and  requires  that  a  defendant 
must  prove  by  the  substantial  body  of 
the  evidence  that  he  was  not  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  This  bill  would  instead 
put  upon  the  defendant  the  much  greater 
burden  of  estabhshlng  his  iimocence  of 
the  criminal  charge  on  the  basis  of  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence.  This  extreme 
and  unusual  burden  upon  the  defense  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  certainly  goes 
against  the  entire  basic  tenets  of  Amer- 
ican justice,  which  requires  that  the 
major  burden  of  proof  be  laid  upon  the 
prosecution  and  not  upon  the  defense. 
The  Durham  rule  was  established  some 
years  ago  and  has  proven  that  it  pro- 
motes justice  and  does  not  result  in  any 
extreme  burden  upon  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  can- 
not stress  too  much  that  this  bill  will 
not  cure  the  crime  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  basic  problems  of 
crime  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  meeting 


the  basic  causes  of  crime.  What  this  bill 
does  is  attempt  to  eliminate  injustice 
against  some  Americans,  the  victims  of 
crime,  by  perpetrating  injustice  against 
those  who  happen  to  be  accused  of  crime. 

Because  of  the  very  short  time  allowed 
me  during  this  debate,  I  am  inserting 
the  complete  statement  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bar  Association  opposing  this  bill. 
as  prepared  by  its  president.  Attorney 
Alexander  Benton,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  District  of  Columbia  bar,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  This  statement  i.s  an 
excellent  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  I  commend  it  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Washington  Bar  Association, 
Inc., 

Washington,  DC,  June  26, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Conyers,  Jr., 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Concressmak  Conyers:  Pursuant  to 
your  request,  enclosed  please  find  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Bar  .Asso- 
ciation In  opposition  to  Crime  Bill  H  R. 
10783. 

If  and  when  It  becomes  advisable  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Association  will  be  avail- 
able to  appear  before  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committee  and  testify  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Alexander  L.  Benton. 

President. 

Statement  or  Alexander  L.  Benton  on  Be- 
half OF  the  Washington  Bar  Associatio.n 
IN  Opposition  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  Crime  Bill  Reported   by  the  Hovse 
District  Commitiee — H.R.  10783 
As  early  as  1963,  at  the  time  the  Senate 
District  Committee  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill,  the  Washington  Bar 
Association  went  on  record  ae  opposing  the 
bill.  Mor«  recently,  the  Washington  Bar  As- 
sociation had  occaalon  to  forwaiti  a  special 
letter  to  the  President  expressing  opposition 
to  the  crime  bill  paeeed  last  year  and  urging 
him  to  veto  It. 

The  bin  Just  reported  out  by  the  House 
Dlstrlot  Committee  la  eaeentlally  the  same 
at  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI,  although  its 
sponaors  claim  It  in  a  compromise  between 
last  year's  crime  bill  and  the  bill  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  Be  that  e«  It  may.  an 
examination  of  key  sections  merits  special 
comment  and  because  of  the  objections  raised 
thereto  the  biU  as  a  whole  becomes  unac- 
ceptable. In  considering  the  bUl  one  cannot 
help  but  note  the  ostensible  purpwses  of  the 
blU,  the  backgrounds  of  the  sponsors,  the 
racial  constituency  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
affected.  In  a  direct  manner,  by  operation  of 
the  bUl. 

The  spwciflc  title*  objected  to  and  the 
reasons  therefor  are  set  forth  herein  below. 
title  I 
Sec.  101.  This  section  of  the  bill  extends 
the  arrest  authority  of  police  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  to  cover  cer- 
tain situations  and  offenses  not  previously 
covered  under  existing  sections  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  but  at  the  same  time  It 
take«  away  a  basic  constitutional  right  of 
the  arrested  person,  a  right  which  is  recog- 
nized In  the  current  corresponding  section 
of  the  DC.  Oode,  that  Is,  the  bill  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  the  arrested  person  be 
taken  Immediately  and  without  delay,  before 
the  proper  court  or  a  Judicial  officer. 

TTTLS  n 

This  title  Is  objectionable  In  several  re- 
spects. 

It  substitutes  the  American  Law  Institute 
test  of  Insanity  for  the  Durham  Rule,  « 
clarified    and    supplemented    by    McDonald- 
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Because  the  Durham  Rule,  as  It  Is  known  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  the  product  of 
case  law  developed  by  the  courts  In  a  num- 
ber of  decisions.  It's  dynamic  and  viable  and 
has  some  flexibility  and  elasticity.  Accord- 
ingly, to  put  it  in  static  statutory  form  at 
this  time  would  be  a  grievous  mistake.  More- 
over, the  American  Law  Institute  test  shifts 
emph'isis  in  the  test  from  a  focus  of  disease- 
offense  to  one  of  conduct-law  requirements, 
with  no  substantial  difference  in  ultimate 
results  in  the  event  the  defendant  Is  In  fact 
mentally  ill. 

Sec.  201(c)(1).  This  section  not  only  re- 
quires the  defendant  to  affirmatively  plead 
the  insanity  defense  but  It  also  requires 
that  the  insanity  defense  be  established  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence.  This  is  con- 
trary to  ttie  Federal  due  process  presumption 
of  innocence  and  the  prosecution's  burden  of 
persuasion  and  truth.  Moreover,  It  flies  di- 
rectly in  the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  test 
applied  In  the  Davlse  case  to  the  effect  that 
if  there  is  "some"  (emphasis  supplied)  evi- 
dence supporting  the  defendant's  claim  of 
mental  disability,  he  is  entitled  to  have  that 
Issue  submitted  to  the  Jury. 

Sec.  201  (J).  This  section  would  prohibit 
the  court  or  counsel  for  the  government  or 
the  defendant  from  advising  the  Jury  as  to 
the  consequences  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty 
on  the  ground  of  mental  disease  or  defect 
excluding  responsibility.  This  is  an  lU-con- 
celved  and  arbitrary  provision.  It  can  only 
result  in  many  sick,  mentally  ill  and  dis- 
eased and  defected  persons  being  found 
guilty  and  being  sent  to  prison  when  they 
should  be  sent  to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
This  is  true  notwithstanding  other  provi- 
■lons  in  this  title  designed  to  safeguard 
against  such  by  providing  for  post-trial  and 
conviction  machinery,  via  hearing  and  re- 
ceiving evidence  of  mental  illness  prior  to 
Imposition  of  sentence.  Furthermore,  for 
those  that  do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
court  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  post-trial 
hearing  it  can  only  mean  a  duplication  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  court,  the  prosecu- 
tor, the  defense  attorney,  with  attendant 
eddlOonal  costs  and  expense  and  consump- 
tion of  time  to  do  what  could  have  been 
done  at  the  time  of  the  trial  on  the  merits, 
limply  by  advising  the  Jury  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  a  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
teKlict. 

title  m: 

Title  III  Is  particularly  troublesome  and 
obnoxious.  It  Is  dangerous.  This  title  would 
empower  any  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  to  detain  any  person  abroad 
whom  the  officer  reasonably  believes  is  com- 
mitted or  has  committed  a  crime.  Moreover, 
tiiU  Utle  would  deny  that  a  person  Is  ar- 
rested when  in  fact  the  person  Is  arrested.  It 
would  require  a  citizen  to  answer  questions 
upon  the  demands  of  a  police  officer  when  he 
has  not  been  arrested,  contrary  to  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and  despite 
Miranda.  Under  this  title  the  police  are 
clothed  u-lth  too  much  authority,  and  It 
makes  the  police  officer  both  Judicial  officer 
•nd  prosecutor. 

This  title  can  only  lead  to  widespread, 
o»gnet  arrests  without  probable  cause  and 
•erve  as  a  vehicle  for  harrassment.  In  addi- 
aon,  the  obvious  objection  to  this  bill  Is 
tut  under  this  title  police  officers  would  be 
provided  with  an  open  sesame  to  resort  to 
"Urd  degree  tactics;  and  would  be  further 
provided  with  pseudo  short  cute  to  solving 
Wmes.  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  Con- 
wtutlonal  Rlghte  of  citizens.  The  foregoing 
lectors  become  increasingly  Important  when 
eOMlderation  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
atteenrj-  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  more 
««  62%  Negro  while  the  composition  of 
»e  Metropolitan  Police  Department's  ap- 
proximately 90%  white  and  the  vast  majority 
w»  nonresidents.  Therefore,  It  would  appear 
Jwt  the  bill  should  have  a  concomitant  pro- 
™on  for  Improving  the  standard  of  train- 
m»  end  calibre  of  the  consUtuente  of  the 


Police  Department,  requiring  members  to  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
providing  machinery  for  improving  police- 
community  relations. 

Excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  date  of  October  24,  1966 
in  connection  with  last  year's  crime  bill  are 
particularly  apropos: 

"Title  III  of  this  bill  empowers  any  Metro- 
politan policeman  to  'detain  any  person 
abroad  whom  (sic)  he  has  probable  cause  to 
believe  is  committing  or  has  committed  a 
crime.'  It  empowers  the  police,  in  their  abso- 
lute and  unchecked  discretion  and  without 
requiring  any  Judicial  determination  as  to 
whether  probable  cause  existed,  to  detain 
and  interrogate  suspects  for  a  period  of  four 
hours.  It  says  expressly  that  'such  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any  offi- 
cial record.'  And  it  neglects  to  say  anything 
which  would  forbid  the  police  to  rearrest 
suspects  and  detain  them  for  another  four 
hours  over  and  over  again  when  the  Initial 
detention  period  has  expired. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  the  purpose  and 
effort  of  this  bill.  It  is  meant  to  relnstltute 
arrests  for  Investigation.  The  detention  and 
Interrogation  can  have  no  other  Intent.  They 
are  designed  to  circumvent  the  courts  and 
give  the  police  an  absolute  power.  But  the 
situation  would  be  even  more  dangerous  than 
under  the  old  system  of  arrests  for  investiga- 
tion outlawed  by  the  District  Commissioners. 
For,  by  pretending  that  detention  does  not 
constitute  arrest,  the  bill  would  permit  police 
to  hold  suspecte  Indefinitely  without  any 
record  of  their  incarceration — without  afford- 
ing relatives  or  friends  or  lawyers  any  means 
of  finding  them. 

"This   is   the   very   definition   of   a   pwUce 
state.  Such  police  power  existed  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  In  Fascist  Italy;  it  eziste  today  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Communist  China. 
But  It  has  never,  until   now,  been  counte- 
nanced in  the  United  States.  To  say  that 
such  pKjwer  Is  not  dangerous  Is  to  deny  the 
whole  of  the  American  experience." 
title  Vl 
Sec.  602 — Burglary. 
Sec.  603— Robbery. 

Sec.  605 — Committing  Crime  when  armed 
— Added  punishment. 

This  title  divides  burglary  Into  two  de- 
grees, with  different  penalties  for  each.  First 
degree  burglary  oarrles  a  penalty  of  "not  less 
than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirty  years." 
Second  degree  burglary  carries  a  i>enalty  of 
"not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years." 

The  crime  of  robbery  has  been  made  more 
serious  in  the  sense  that  the  penalty  has 
been  Increased  with  respect  to  the  mlnlmimi 
sentence.  Under  the  bill  It  Is  "not  less  than 
four  years." 

The  penalty  for  the  offense  of  commit- 
ting crime  when  armed  has  been  made  more 
severe  and  the  offense  broadened.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  additional  punishment  to 
that  provided  for  the  crime  may  be  "an  In- 
determinate number  of  years  up  to  life  as 
determined  by  the  court."  And  if  convicted 
more  than  once  of  the  offense  "the  court 
shall  not  suspend  his  sentence  or  give  him 
a  probationary  sentence."  The  existing  Code 
has  been  broadened  to  include  a  number  of 
weapons  and  Instrumente  other  than  a  pis- 
tol or  firearm  and  to  Include  any  and  all 
Items  falling  in  the  category  of  "or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon." 

The  harsh  provisions  of  this  title  are  sheer 
tyranny  and  smack  of  savagery.  While  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  mandatory  mimmum 
sentence  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed 
to  deter  crime.  It  is  equally  safe  to  say  that 
such  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  facts 
based  on  years  of  experience  compiled  by 
noted  penologists.  On  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  quite  conclusively 
that  mandatory  minimum  sentence  provi- 
sions are  self-defeating.  Not  only  do  they 
fall,  quite  miserably,  to  deter  crime  but  they 
also  create  additional  and  special  problems 


for  the  courts,  the  prosecutors  and  the  law 
enforcement  officials.  The  harsh  mandatory 
provisions  can  only  result  in  injustices  be- 
cause It  leaves  no  discretion  to  the  Judge  to 
make  distinctions  between  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  different  of- 
fenses. 

Currently,  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not 
only  sending  more  persons  to  prison  with 
respect  to  percentage  of  population  but  also 
Imposing  stiffer  sentences  than  other  Juris- 
dictions for  the  same  type  offenses. 

Mandatory  minimum  sentences  create  spe- 
cial problems  tor  prison  officials.  Persons  con- 
fined to  prison  under  such  sentences  are 
almost  always  recalcitrant  and  difficult  to 
deal  with.  They  feel  that  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  they  have  very  little  hope,  and  re- 
habilitation is  almost  impossible  because 
such  persons  can  perceive  no  goal  to  obtain. 

The  present  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  dealing  with  additional  pun- 
ishment for  committing  a  crime  when  armed 
is  sufficient.  It  has  served  and  will  continue 
to  serve  its  purpose.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  not  serve  as  a  crime  deterrent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  additional  phrase,  "or  other 
dangerous  or  deadly  weapon"  Is  constitu- 
tionally vague  in  the  face  of  the  absence 
of  the  requirement  of  specific  Intent  with 
respect  to  the  crime. 

The  crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia win  not  be  solved  by  HJR.  10783.  The 
most  effective  way  to  solve  the  problem  has 
already  been  made  clear  and  pointed  out  and 
that  is  by  the  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Report, 

Respectfully. 

Alexander  L.   Benton. 

President. 


lowans  in  Maine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  tourism  division  of  the  Iowa 
development  commission  sponsored  a 
caravan  that  went  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  to  Bangor,  Maine. 

The  caravan  was  a  great  success,  as 
stated  in  the  story  which  appeared  In  the 
June  4  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Iowa    Steak    Mkn    Invade    Tankxs    Lobster 

Land 

(By  John  T.  Pen  ton) 

Salem,  Mass. — A  well -provisioned  band  of 
lowans  Invaded  this  ancient  seaport  recent- 
ly, encamped  for  the  night  and  left  enough 
tourist  literature  to  start  a  travel  bureau. 
The  group,  ntimbering  66,  captured  Yankee 
Imaginations,  to  be  followed  by  who  knows 
how  many  Yankee  dollars.  They  traveled  In 
20  self-contained  motor  homes. 

Not  the  least  of  the  impressions  they  left 
was  that  Iowa  prime  steaks  were  a  serious 
challenge  to  Massachusetts  Bay  lobsters  for 
tenderness  and  succulence.  Those  Salemltes 
who  were  invited  to  dine  on  steaks  In  Forest 
Park,  overlooking  the  harbor,  discovered  that, 
as  promised,  they  could  cut  the  lowa-growa 
beef  with  plastic  forks. 

But  the  good  impressions  were  mutual. 
Vincent  Caudle,  chairman  of  the  Sell-See 
Iowa  Committee  of  the  State  Development 
Commission,  said  that  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fled  until  he  could  return  with  has  family 
to  do  some  sailing  along  the  New  England 
coast. 

The  promotion  project  waf  perhaps  the 
first  of  ite  kind.  The  lowans  paid  $900  apiece 
to   travel    1,500   nalles   from   Des   Moines   to 
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Bangor,  Me..  In  the  motor  homes,  and  they 
promoted  all  the  way. 

The  Tourism  Division  of  the  Iowa  Develop- 
ment Commission  spearheaded  the  caravan, 
but  Indlvldxiala  and  communltleB  paid  the 
freight.  This  was  an  eye-opener  to  aome 
Etusterners,  Including  representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Dei>artment  of  C!ommerce, 
whose  prcanotlon  initiative  Is  limited  chiefly 
to  buying  si>ace  rather  than  promoting  Ideas. 

The  motor  homes,  constructed  by  Life 
Time  Bdanvifactiirlng,  Inc.,  of  Mason  City, 
Iowa,  were  left  In  Bangor,  where  they  will 
be  picked  up  by  New  England  dealers  for 
their  Yankee  cristomers.  Appurtenances  In 
the  homes  Included  ranges,  toilets,  showers, 
refrigerators,  bunks  and  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting. 

TBT7CK   WITH    1.400   PRIME   STEAKS 

The  oaxavan  traveled  almost  exclusively  on 
the  new  Federal  Highway  System  as  part  of 
President  Johnson's  "Discover  America"  pro- 
gram. In  the  entourage  was  a  refrigerator 
truck  loaded  with  1,400  prime  steaks  and 
Other  Iowa  products,  such  as  cheese,  edible 
soybeans,  eggs,  butter,  com  and  specialty 
meats. 

A  cattle- traUer  with  two  live  steers,  one  a 
Black  Angus  and  the  other  a  white-faced 
specimen,  also  was  part  of  the  entourage. 
The  8t«CTB  were  dropped  off  at  a  restaurant 
in  Watervllle,  Me.,  and  will  be  served  to 
customers  later. 

The  night  before  they  left  Des  Moines,  the 
lowans  dined  on  clams  and  lobsters  flown 
from  Maine  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  The 
caravan  was  on  the  road  five  days,  beginning 
May  16.  It  made  stops  in  MoUne,  ni.;  Indian 
Dunes.  Mich.:  Maumee,  Ohio;  Lake  City,  Pa.; 
Batavla.  and  Schenectady.  N.Y.;  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  and,  flnally,  Salem  and  Bangor. 

So  busy  were  the  "roving  ambassadors" 
passing  out  literature  that  only  In  Salem 
did  they  take  time  for  a  sightseeing  tour. 
Roy  Klmmel,  a  transplanted  Indlanan  who 
Is  executive  secretary  of  the  Salem  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  arranged  a  bus  trip  around 
the  city.  Later,  the  steak  supper  was  served 
In  Forest  Park. 

The  lowans  Included  state  officials,  plus 
representatives  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Iowa  Swine  Producers  Association,  the  Iowa 
Restaurant  Association,  the  Iowa  Poultry 
Producers,  the  Iowa  Soybean  Association  and 
the  State  Conservation  Commission.  Several 
private  enterprises  also  were  represented. 

The  communities  Included  Jefferson, 
Andubon,  Cedar  Rapids.  Clear  Lake,  Boone, 
Port  Dodge,  Oskaloosa.  West  Bend,  Burling- 
ton, Red  Oak,  Spencer,  Perry  and  Waterloo. 

VXGETABLES  rOR  SALAO 

IJye  Kreps.  who  handled  all  food  supplies 
as  a  representaUve  of  the  Marketing  Division 
of  the  Iowa  Department  of  Agrrlculture.  ac- 
knowledged that  fresh  vegetables  for  the 
salad  were  bought  along  he  way. 

"But  the  rest  of  It  was  all  Iowa,"  he  said. 

The  secret  of  cooking  steak,  according  to 
Frank  Hersteln  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  one 
of  the  traveling  chefs,  "Is  to  start  with  a  good 
steak,  prime  lowan,  nat\xrally."  He  reccwa- 
mended  using  steaks  aged  9  to  10  days. 


published  In  Topeka,  Kans.,  which  deals 
with  the  Idea  of  a  volunteer  army. 

In  the  extension  of  selective  service, 
voted  by  the  House  last  week,  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  expunged 
from  that  bill  a  simple  statement  of  pur- 
pose included  by  the  House  that  the 
Government  would  attempt  to  meet  Its 
military  manpower  needs  through  ade- 
quate voluntary  enlistment  before  It 
would  resort  to  compulsory  conscription. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  law,  which 
affects  every  American  family,  does  not 
clearly  state  the  purpose  of  maximizing 
voluntary  enlistments  and  minimizing 
draft  calls.  I  believe  the  following  edi- 
torial correcUy  cites  growing  interest 
among  responsible  Americans  in  the  Idea 
of  a  volunteer  army.  The  editorial 
follows : 

A    VOLUNTEXR   Mn.ITARY? 

While  Casslus  Clay — Muhammad  All — Is 
being  persecuted  for  refusing  to  be  drafted, 
and  while  the  U.S.  attorney  general's  office 
Is  saying  it  won't  prosecute  Stokeley  Car- 
mlchael  and  others  who  advocate  avoiding 
the  draft,  there  Is  another  movement  aborn- 
ing which  deserves  watching. 

This  movement  Is  headed  by  the  Council 
for  a  Volunteer  Military.  Its  headquarters 
are  at  1212  K.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  and  It  has 
a  group  of  directors  and  spyonsora  of  Just 
about  every  political  persuasion. 

James  Powell  of  the  University  Is  the  na- 
tional director;  Henry  Regnery,  the  book 
publisher.  Is  treasurer,  and  Warren  L.  Coats 
Jr..  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
Is   executive   secretary. 

Some  of  the  sponsors  Include  Yale  Brozen 
and  Milton  Friedman,  conservative  profes- 
sors of  economics  at  Chicago  U.;  Bruce  K. 
Chapman,  author  of  "The  Wrong  Man  in 
Uniform";  James  Farmer,  founder  and  for- 
mer director  of  the  Congress  for  Racial 
Equality;  Karl  Hess,  a  speech  writer  for 
Barry  Goldwater;  David  Franke  of  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  and  editor  of  the 
New  Guard,  and — hold  your  hats — old  so- 
cialist Norman  Thomas. 

This  gproup  Is  not  objecting  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  reading 
the  literature,  the  members  are  not  even 
antl-mllltarlstlc.  They  are  only  opposing  the 
Idea  of  Involuntary  servitude — In  the  draft- 
ing of  jjersons  to  serve  In  the  military. — 
Marysville    (Calif.)    Appeal-Democrat. 

The  Free  Lance  publishers  wholeheartedly 
subscribe  to  the  Idea  of  a  volunteer  army  for 
all  the  reasons  listed  by  (of  all  people  for  us 
to  be  agreeing  with)  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  In 
the  July  1  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet.  The  draft  Is  one  of  the  most  Inequi- 
table. Inefflcleot,  costly,  reglmentlst  methods 
of  maintaining  an  army  that  Is  Imaginable. 
An  all-professional  military  order  Is  the  an- 
swer. There  Is  a  growing  movement  for  such. 


A  Volunteer  Milftary? 
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Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  icAKSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.    SHRIVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave   to   extend   my    remarks   In   the 

Record,  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 

Kansas  Free  Lance,  a  weekly  newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  an  excellent  state- 
ment made  before  the  Postal  Rates  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
Jiine  22.  1967,  by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Maglrmls, 
president.  Associated  Third-Class  Mall 
Users. 

I    recommend    the    reading    of    Mr. 


Maglnnis'  statement  by  the  Members,  as 
I  believe  he  effectively  refutes  the  argu- 
ments  of  the  huge  lobby  who  would  pre- 
fer to  destroy  this  Important  means  of 
conmaunication. 

Perhaps  a  rate-increase  bill  will  come 
before  the  Congress  in  the  near  future 
and  Members  will  not  have  the  time  to 
study  the  lengthy  hearings  and  testi- 
mony for  and  against  the  rate  Increase 
bill.  I  do  urge  as  an  alternative  that  each 
Member  read  the  Maginnis  statement, 
which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  more 
serious  and  objective  statements  relative 
to  third-class  mail  users  ever  presented. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  of  Harst  J.  Maginnis,  President, 
Associated   Third-Class  Mail  Users.  Be- 
fore THE  House  Subcommittee  on  Postal 
Rates,  June  22,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  the  record.  1  would 
like  to  state  that  my  name  Is  Harry  J.  Magin- 
nis. I  am  the  President  of  the  Associated 
Thlril  Class  Mall  Users,  and  my  office  is  lo- 
cated at  100  Indiana  Avenue.  N.W.,  Waslilng- 
ton.  D.C.  The  building,  I  might  add.  belongs 
to  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, whose  members  have  so  often,  and  so 
falsely,  been  described  as  hating  third  clafig 
mail. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
also  the  Members  of  your  Committer,  for 
having  permitted  me  to  come  here  and  tes- 
tify before  you  on  behalf  of  my  membership, 
who  feel  they  are  fighting  for  their  lives  be- 
cause of  an  organized  and.  In  some  ways,  an 
Irresponsible  attack  upon  their  livelihood. 

The  IrresponsibUity.  I  hasten  to  add,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  Committee— or  di- 
rectly with  the  Congress,  or  even  with  the 
legislation  under  consideration  today.  We 
oppose  the  legislation  undor  consideration, 
but  we  certainly  don't  think  It  Irresponsible. 
We  do  deem  irresponsible,  however,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  present  bill  which 
have  been  widely  discussed  In  various  media 
of  advertising— such  as  the  newspapers,  ra- 
dio and  television — media  which  would,  tot 
their  own  commercial  benefits,  dearly  love 
to  see  third  class  mail  receive  a  death  blow 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

On  June  18th,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  a  story,  written  by  Rob- 
ert B.  Semple.  Jr..  which  discussed  the  Ad- 
ministration's Rate  BUI  In  considerable 
depth.  If  not  with  considerable  wisdom  After 
Itemizing  certain  provisions  of  the  bill,  and 
estimating  the  revenues  likely  to  be  realized 
from  these  provisions,  Mr.  Semple  predicted 
that  Congressman  Ken  Hechler,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, would  present  an  amendment  which 
would  create  action  on  the  floor  that  would 
be  "a  good  deal  more  lively  than  anything 
that  has  occurred  before  the  sub-Committee 
In  the  last  six  weeks." 

The  Times  Story  then  repeats,  as  gospel, 
the  much-disputed  figures  on  the  cost  re- 
covery of  third  class  mall:  "Under  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  the  users  would  be  paying 
80.1  Vc  of  the  full  cost  of  handling.  Instead 
of  the  present  61.2%  and  some  members  be- 
lieve that  this  l£  increase  enough." 

Naturally,  like  everyone  else  who  hsa 
studied  the  Cost  Ascertainment  system  with 
any  objectivity,  we  dispute  those  cost  figuret 
strenuously.  But,  before  discussing  Semple'i 
bland  assurance  that  the  Congress  is  going 
to  accept  the  Administration's  Rate  Bill  « 
Is — or  something  Immeasurably  worse— I 
would  like.  If  I  may,  to  get  some  pertinent 
thoughts  off  my  chest. 

Third  class  mall  Is  In  trouble— and  the 
trouble  Is  not  of  Its  own  making.  The  propa- 
ganda barrage  that  has  been  raised  again*' 
third  class  mall  during  the  past  six  months 
or  more  has  made  the  recent  phony  charge* 
In  the  Middle  East  look  like  child's  play  W 
comparison.  If  a  majority  of  the  Memben 
of  Congress   believed   this  propaganda  »m 
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voted  on  that  basis,  the  third  class  mall  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States  would  be  dead 
by  next  January  1. 

Now — who  Is  responsible  for  the  barrage? 
Who  has  been  making  the  mimitlons  and 
firing  the  guns?  Who  else  but  the  competi- 
tors for  the  advertising  dollar — the  users  of 
second  class  mall  and  their  docile  subsidi- 
aries, many  of  them  wholly  owned  by  news- 
papers— the  television  and  radio  stations  of 
the  country! 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  newspaper* 
enjoy  the  largest  and  the  oldest  subsidy  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 

It  goes  even  further  back  than  the  birth 
of  the  Nation.  When  the  revered  Benjamin 
Franklin  accepted  the  position  of  Postmaster 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  British  Crown  in 
1737,  he  was  persuaded  primarUy  by  the  fact 
that  the  position  would  permit  him  to  send 
his  newspaper — the  Saturday  Evening  Post — 
through  the  maUs  free  under  his  frank. 
Newspaper  publishers  In  those  days  scram- 
bled mightily  to  become  Postmasters  because 
of  this  privilege  which,  of  course,  put  their 
competitors  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

To  his  credit,  when  Franklin  became  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  for  the  Colonies 
in  1753.  he  extended  the  right  of  free  postage 
for  newspapers  to  all  publishers.  If  you  will 
forgive  an  anachronism — since  this  was 
leventy  years  before  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
roads—thus  was  Initiated  the  most  luscious 
and  sanctimonious  gravy  train  In  our  his- 
tory. 

The  great  Ben  Franklin  swung  the  lantern 
and  blew  the  whistle,  and  the  publisher- 
politician-postmasters  stoked  the  boiler  and 
away  they  went! 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  present  propaganda  barrage  has  a  very 
Ironic  undertone  to  It.  The  publishers  de- 
claim against  third  class  mall  as  If  It  were 
something  sinful  and  obnoxious.  They  beat 
their  chests  and  wall  to  heaven  pro  boTio 
publico — but  their  real  motive  Is  to  elim- 
inate the  competition  and  clasp  their  own 
greedy,  clammy,  monopolistic  hand  around 
the  entire  advertising  dollar. 

Since  the  users  of  third  class  mall  have 
no  media  of  communication  capable  of  com- 
bating these  self-interested  interests  1  want 
these  facts  to  be  permanently  imbedded  In 
the  public  record. 

I  feel  the  sub-Committee,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
•hould  take  Judicial  notice  of  several  basic 
facts  which,  if  accepted,  wUl  save  us  aU  a 
great   deal    of    time.   They    are   as   follows: 

(1)  The  United  States  Is  a  capitalistic 
nation.  Our  burgeoning  population  baa  en- 
Joyed  the  fruits  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. The  free  enterprise  system  constantly 
leeks  an  increased  Gross  National  Product 
and  full  employment.  It  Is  also  funda- 
mentally opposed  to  a  monopoly  In  any 
basic  endeavor. 

(2)  The  word  "profit"  In  a  free  society  has 
a  favorable  connotation.  It  Is  an  ugly  word 
only  In  a  Marxist-oriented  society. 

(3)  Advertising  la  a  typically  American 
development  In  our  western  civilization.  It 
ha«  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  move- 
ment of  goods  produced  by  American  labor 
not  only  In  this  country,  but  throughout 
the  world. 

(4)  Direct  mall  advertlslQg.  as  the  second 
largest  advertising  medium  in  the  world, 
makes  very  substantial  and  significant  con- 
trtbutlon  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 

(6)  Third  class  mall  users  are  not  certlfl- 
awe  moron.  They  are  not  spending  money 
PWfusely  on  a  form  of  advertising  which 
**•  not  produce  results  sufficiently  satU- 
••ctory  to   Justify   Its   cost. 

(»)  The  Postal  PoUcy  Act  of  1958  (as 
Mnended  in  1962)  Is  the  basic  statute  which 
governs  the  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch 
»nd  the  Judiciary  as  far  as  the  financial 
operation  of  the  Postal  Establishment  Is  con- 
•wned.  This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
■wesu  of  the  Budget  and  to  the  Post  Office 
'*Partment,  but  I— and  I  am  sure  you 
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firmly  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  people, 
as  manifested  In  the  laws  of  the  Congress, 
must  override  the  decisions  of  non-elective 
bureaucrats  In  the  other  Branches. 

In  regard  to  this  last  point,  the  American 
public  is  woefully  unaware  of  the  decision 
of  their  elected  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  postal  policies.  The  press, 
for  Its  own  reasons,  has  done  a  pitifully  poor 
Job  of  explaining  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Act.  The  average  person — and.  I'm  afraid, 
the  average  Congressman  who  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  engaged  In  the  actual  shaping  of 
the  Act— suffers  under  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  misunderstanding  about  the  Postal 
Establishment  and  the  maimer  In  which 
postage  rates  must  be.  from  time  to  time, 
appraised   and   readjusted. 

The  average  American — and  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  the  Congress— are 
unaware  of  the  history  of  third  class  mall: 
how  it  came  into  being,  and  why. 

Prior  to  the  Administration  of  Calvin 
CooUdge  there  was  no  such  thing  as  bulk 
third  class  mall.  There  was,  up  until  1925, 
a  charge  for  circular  matter  ot  U.  That  rate 
had  been  in  existence  for  four  decades.  In 
1925  the  Congress  increased  the  rate  by  50%, 
to  I'jf,  and  the  volume  of  advertising  liter- 
ature dropped  off  so  precipitously  that 
postal  officials  of  that  day  came  to  the  Con- 
gress begging  them  to  return  the  rate  to  U. 
The  Congress,  at  the  almost  tearful  request 
of  the  Department  did  so  but  added  a  new 
feature  to  the  law.  It  provided  for  an  en- 
tirely new  category  of  mail;  bulk  third  class. 
Under  that  law  the  mailer  was  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  and  to  pre-sort  his  mall  m 
accordance  with  instructions  of  the  Post- 
master General,  to  Justify  the  lower  rates 
by  performing  many  basic  functions  of  the 
Post  Office. 

For  all  practical  purposes  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  direct  mail  Industry.  As 
members  of  the  sub-Committee  know,  that 
wise  decision  by  Congress  (at  the  request  of 
the  postal  authorities)  created  a  needed 
category  of  deferred  mall  which  would  keep 
valuable  postal  employees  busy  during  slack 
periods.  The  overhead  of  the  postal  estab- 
lishment is  constant  and  its  principal  func- 
tion Is  monopolistic — the  processing  and  de- 
livery of  first  class  mail  matter.  The  bulk 
rate  remained  at  1«  untU  1952  when  the 
Congress  legislated  an  increase  to  I'/j*.  The 
non-profit  rate  was  added  to  the  rate  struc- 
ture at  that  time,  remaining  at  1*.  Every 
Postmaster  General  thereafter — Including 
Messrs.  Donaldson.  Summerfield,  Day  and 
Gronouskl.  has  sought  rate  Increases  In  all 
categories  of  mall.  Some  attempts  were  suc- 
cessful. Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  third  class 
bulk  rate  went  to  2i  then  to  2Vi^  and  under 
the  terms  of  the  last  rate  act.  In  three  fur- 
ther steps  to  2%t.  The  total  Increase  In  these 
rates  since  1952  has  totaled  188%.  Very  few 
Industries  in  our  economy  have  been  forced 
to  survive  such  a  drastic  Increase  In  their 
most  basic  cost. 

Postmasters  General  and  Individual  legis- 
lators made  strenuous  efforts  to  make  the 
third  class  rate  Increases  even  higher  but  the 
Postal  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
ever  conscious  of  direct  mall  advertising's 
contribution  to  a  healthy  economy,  refused 
to  stlfie  the  Industry  by  too-burdensome  In- 
creases. At  the  time  the  last  Rate  Act  was 
being  considered.  Congressman  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia  was  successful  In  getting  the 
House  to  approve  a  3^*  rate  for  bulk  third 
class  mall  over  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations. His  amendment  failed  to  gain  ap- 
proval In  the  final  version  of  the  bill.  If  it 
had  been  enacted  Into  law,  the  third  class 
maUlng  Indtiatry  would  not  occupy  Its  pres- 
ent healthy  position  In  the  national 
economy. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  the  House  of 
Representatives  came  very  close  to  adopting 
an  amendment  (advanced  by  Representative 
Frank  Smith,  of  Mississippi)  which  would 
abolish  third  class  mall  altogether.  This  was 


during  the  Elsenhower  Administration  and 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield — who  had 
been  lees  than  helpful  to  the  users  of  third 
claas  maU  In  his  public  utterances — came 
storming  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  Congress  to  reject  the  Smith 
amendment.  He  was  willing  to  make  a  con- 
venient political  whipping  boy  of  third  class 
maU  but  he  was  not  wUllng  to  face  the 
dlstastrous  consequences  of  legislation  which 
would  throw  his  Department  Into  chaos  by 
(a)  depriving  it  of  about  $500  million  a  year 
In  revenues  and  (b)  diverting  Into  first  class, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pieces  of  first  class 
mall  which  would  have  to  be  treated  care- 
fully, meticulously  and  expensively.  Instead 
of  In  the  informal  and  almost  cavalier  man- 
ner In  which  most  third  class  mail  Is  habit- 
ually treated. 

How  we  are  at  the  barricades  again.  We 
are  all  fully  aware  of  Congressman  Hechler's 
announced  Intention  of  pressing  for  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  Administration  blU  which 
would  Increase  the  third  class  bulk  rate  to 
iVit.  If  the  Congressman  should  succeed  in 
that  effort,  he  will  also  succeed  In  achieving 
the  assassination  of  the  third  claas  mall  In- 
dustry and  of  third  class  as  a  useful  class 
of  mall.  His  proposal  la  Just  as  deadly  as  the 
proposal  of  Oongresaman  Smith  In  the  1950's. 
Congressman  Hechler's  proposal  would,  as 
a  by-product,  give  the  press  an  absolute 
monopoly  In  the  printed  field  of  advertising. 
Congressman  Hechler  bases  his  arguments 
on  an  almost  superstltioua  belief  in  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Department's  Cost  Ascertain- 
ment figures.  I  do  not  share  this  superstition. 
Neither  do  most  of  the  informed  and  objec- 
tive authorities  who  have  examined  the  proc- 
ess. Neither  do  knowledgeable  poetal  em- 
ployees who  know  from  experience  the 
haphazard  methods  by  which  these  most 
precise-sounding  conclusions  are  reached. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  army  of 
Cost  Ascertainment  experts  In  the  Depart- 
ment Is  that,  though  they  sometimes  dive 
deep,  they  Invariably  come  up  muddy. 

When  I  have  finished  with  my  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  acknowledged  expert  In  the 
field,  Mr.  Emanuel  Cohen,  of  Syosset,  Long 
Island,  will  give  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
the  differences  in  the  cost  and  handling  of 
preferred  first  class  maU  and  deferred  bulk. 
third  class  mall. 

This  Is  necessary  because  the  press  has  led 
one  and  all  to  believe  that.  }ust  becauae  a 
third  class  piece  of  maU  looks  like  a  first 
class  letter.  It  Is  virtually  the  same  tiling. 

Such,  of  course.  Is  not  the  case.  Appended 
to  this  statement  Is  a  chart  which  shows  the 
many  handlings  accorded  first  class  maU  and 
whloh  are  denied  third  class  mall,  "ITie  cost 
ascertainment  figures  claim  that  It  cost  5.383* 
to  handle  a  piece  of  first  class  m&U  and 
5.126«  to  handle  a  piece  of  third  class  maU. 
We  shall  exptand  on  these  figures  and  add  to 
the  mountain  of  evidence  that  the  entire  cost 
ascertainment  system  Is  as  phony  as  a  wooden 
nutmeg. 

It  Is  fairly  easy  to  demonstrate  that,  at 
2%t,  bulk  third  class  maU  Is  actually  paying 
Its  way  In  the  postal  service  at  the  present 
time.  The  proposal  of  the  Admlnistra.tlon 
that  the  bulk  third  class  mail  rate  be  In- 
ci  eased  by  a  drastic  32%  Is  unsound  and  we 
hope  that  the  Committee  wiu  reject  it.  The 
extremely  low  second  class  rates  would,  under 
this  WU,  be  raised  21%  in  three  equal  In- 
creases of  7%  a  year.  We  have  no  objection 
to  our  friends  in  the  newspaper  field  enjoy- 
ing a  gigsmtlc  subsidy  if  the  Congress  de- 
cides that  the  InformaUon  they  disseminate 
is  useftU  to  a  free  Republic.  We  would  only 
urge  that  the  Congress  amend  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  and  state  affirmaUvely  that  news- 
papers are  getting  a  large  subsidy  and  that 
this  subsidy  should  be  paid  for  out  of  general 
tax  revenues  and  not  assessed  against  other 
maU  users.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  ad- 
vertisement in  RoU  Call,  the  within -county 
per  piece  rate  on  newsjjapers  is  presently  %(. 
This  means  that  23  newspapers  can  be  mailed 
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for  the  price  of  one  direct  mall  circular  at 

Moreover,  many  newspwipers  are  getting 
into  the  third  class  field  by  including  unre- 
lated third  class  mail  circulars  with  their 
product.  Also,  because  many  newspapers  can- 
not provide  the  coverage  desired  by  many 

merctiants  there  Is  a  growing  tendency  by 
the  press  to  get  Into  the  shopping  guide  field 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  paid  circulation. 

After  operating  In  the  postal  field  for  sev- 
enteen years,  I  know,  of  course,  that  the 
pricing  of  postal  services  must  be  made  on  a 
logical  basis.  Any  Intelligent  person  must 
take  a  philosophical  viewpoint  about  the 
postal  establishment.  Because  it  does  charge 
fees  for  Identifiable  users,  the  Post  Office  is 
the  constant  whipping  boy  of  the  press  be- 
cause It  does  not  show  a  profit. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Post  Office  Is  the 
only  Agency  of  Government  outside  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  which  makes  any  serious  effort 
to  recover  its  costs  and  I  believe  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  It  to  recovering  approximately 
85%  of  Its  costs.  This  is  not  a  bad  record 
when  measured  against  the  other  services 
provided  by  other  agencies  to  identifiable  cus- 
tomers. 

At  a  previous  appearance  before  this  Com- 
mittee I  submitted  a  statement  prepared  by 
the  legislative  research  section  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  enumerated  the  services 
to  the  general  public  performed  by  other 
agencies  of  Government  without  charge  or 
at  charges  far  below  cost.  That  document 
consumed  59  single  spaced  pages.  It  would 
be  Interesting  If  the  Congress  had  a  similar 
survey  made  by  the  Library  so  that  you 
might  have  positive  proof  that  no  other 
major  agency  adheres  to  the  principle  that 
identifiable  customers  should  pay  a  break- 
even rate  for  services  performed  -on  their 
behalf. 

I  would  like  now  to  destroy  several  constant 
and  Irritating  myths  about  bulk  third  class 
mall. 

Myth  One:  It  Is  often  said  that  nobody 
wants  this  mall  and  that  most  people  throw 
It  away.  This,  of  course,  la  Just  silly.  There 
are  almost  300,000  permit  holders  In  Amer- 
ica. Permits  are  held  by  every  level  of  Gov- 
ernment from  the  States  on  down.  No  corpo- 
ration Is  without  one;  tens  of  thousands  of 
civic  groups  Including  PTA's  and  civic  orga- 
nizations like  Rotary  and  Klwanls  hold 
permits.  Political  candidates  all  have  them. 
Tens  of  thoxisands  of  neighborhood  mer- 
chants depend  upon  them.  These  permits  are 
the  llfeblood  of  our  charities.  They  are  the 
faithful  standby  of  the  little  businessman — 
and  the  faithful  standby  also  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  sugegst  that 
all  these  people,  large  and  small,  are  suffer- 
ing under  a  delusion  and  are  throwing  their 
money  away  on  a  type  of  mall  that  nobody 
reads,  nobody  wants,  nobody  responds  to. 
Now,  Myth  Two. 

Congressman  Hechler  and  others  claim 
that  third  class  mall  Is  an  invasion  of  the 
privacy  of  the  citizen.  Why  third  class  more 
than  first  class?  Is  a  letter  with  a  5*  stamp 
less  of  an  Invasion  than  a  letter  that  comes 
through  third  class  mall?  Third  class  mail 
Is  sneered  at  as  being  "unsolicited  mall." 
How  many  first  class  letters  are  solicited? 
Does  the  Congressman  suggest  that  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  a  little  more  money  for  postage 
Justifies  what  he  considers  to  be  an  Invasion 
of  the  privacy  of  a  household? 

Extend  this  reasoning  a  little  to  its  logical 
extremities  and  what  liberties  could  an  ad- 
vertiser expect  to  take  with  a  household  If  be 
were  to  pay  a  fee  of  a  couple  of  dollars! 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  postage  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  fact  of 
whether  a  malUng  Is  or  Is  not  an  Invasion 
of  privacy.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Hechler  himself  sent  out  a  rather  large  mail- 
ing to  hlB  own  constituency  to  sound  out 
public  opinion  regarding  the  location  of  a 


projected  new  Jet  airport  In  his  District.  Cer- 
tainly these  pieces  of  mall  were  unsoUclted. 
Were  they  therefore  an  Invasion  of  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  householders  who  received  them? 
Of  course  not.  They  elicited  valuable  Infor- 
mation and  I  am  certain  that  moet  of  the 
people  who  received  them  were  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Ttie  mailing  performed  a  pub- 
lic service.  It  happened  to  be  a  first  class 
mailing.  If  It  had  been  a  third  class  mailing 
would  it  have  been  automatically  evil?  Of 
course  not. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  many  of 
the  most  vociferous  opponents  of  third  class 
mall  are  its  most  persistent  and  effective 
users.  The  same  newspapers  which  use  the 
dirty  phrase  "Junk  mail"  In  their  editorials, 
employ  this  same  class  of  mail  to  increase 
their  subscriptions.  Television  and  radio  sta- 
tions are  large  users  of  third  class  mail.  In 
fact,  several  of  the  major  networks  are  ex- 
panding their  holdings  by  buying  control  of 
direct  mail  flrm»— the  same  firms  they  are  so 
constantly  attacking.  I  might  add  that  both 
major  political  parties  are  among  the  largest 
users  of  third  class  mall.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment is  the  largest  user. 

Myth  Number  Three:  We  are  told  that 
postal  employees — letter  carriers  and  clerks — 
dislike  third  class  mall.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  to  explode  these  myths.  I  need  only  quote 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  and  of  the  United  Federation 
of  Postal  Clerics: 

"THIRD      CLASS      MAILERS      RESPOND      TO      MISIN- 
FORMED   CRITICS 

"By  reading  some  segments  of  the  nation's 
press,  the  average  person  would  think  that 
Third  Class  Mali  has  no  friends  at  all.  No 
one  would  guess  that  approximately  300,000 
American  business  men,  small  merchants, 
churches,  charities,  and  others,  find  this  class 
of  mail  an  effective  way  to  get  their  message 
across  to  the  public. 

"This  is  not  an  accident.  Those  who  attack 
Third  Class  Mall  most  bitterly,  do  so,  not  be- 
cause It  is  a  useless  form  of  advertising,  but 
because  it  is  a  useful  medium.  Third  class 
mall  has  become  an  aggressive  competitor 
for  the  advertising  dollar  and  Is  therefore  a 
convenient  target  for  editorial  attack. 

"As  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster  (Democrat, 
Maryland)  wrote,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times;  "A  good  many  people  are 
offended  by  all  forms  of  advertising,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  20  bllUon  pieces  of  bulk 
third  class  mall  dispatched  annually,  ac- 
count for  sales  in  excess  of  $35  billion,  proof 
positive  that  Americans  do  read  and  respond 
to  this  sales  literature  .  .  .' 

"Third  Class  Mall,  In  fact,  is  resfxansible  for 
28 '"c  of  the  total  mail  volume  each  year,  and 
produces  16%  of  the  total  postal  revenue. 
Second  class  mail  Is  responsible  for  12%  of 
the  total  volume,  and  produces  only  3% 
of  the  revenue. 

"If  there  were  no  third  class  mail,  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  eliminate  about  one- 
quarter  of  its  clerical  employees,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  its  letter  carriers.  During  the 
Great  Depression,  third  class  mall  did  dwin- 
dle away  to  a  whisper  of  Its  former  self  be- 
cause merchants  didn't  have  the  money  to 
advertise,  and  customers  didn't  have  the 
money  to  respond  to  advertisement.  The  re- 
suit  was  massive  cuts  in  the  postal  employee 
force. 

"Harry  J  Maglnnis,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Third  ClEss  Mall  Users  (and  an  annual 
contributor  of  a  scholEoship  to  the  William 
C.  Doherty  Scholarship  Program),  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  Washington  Star,  explodes 
many  of  the  malicious  myths  that  have  been 
built  up  around  Third  Class  Mail.  He  points 
out  that  the  revenues  from  this  class  of 
mall  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of 
around  110,000  postal  clerks  and  carriers.  He 
also  points  out  that  third  class  mall  is  a  de- 
ferred class  which  Is  denied  at  least  18  bene- 
fits which  are.  as  a  matter  of  course,  afforded 
first  class  mail.  This  latter  fact,  of  covirse. 


Justifies  the  lower  rates  which  third  class 
mall  enjoys.  (The  rates  on  third  class  have 
been  raised  188  percent  in  the  past  15  years.) 
"The  Ironical  thing  about  third  class  mail 
Is  that  those  who  attack  it  the  most  are 
among  those  who  use  It  the  most.  When 
the  magazines  and  newspapers  who  most 
loudly  declaim  against  "Junk"  mall  embark 
on  a  circulation  promotion  program — iliey 
use  third  class  mall,  the  very  same  type  of 
mail  that  their  editorialists  decry  as  being 
xiBeless  and  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
postal  service. 

"Third  class  mailers,  of  course,  are  used 
to  having  their  mall  deferred  but  most  of 
them  thought  the  threat  of  burning  their 
mail  In  Chicago  recently  was  a  little  exces- 
sive. The  Post  Office  generously  returned  the 
postage  on  the  delayed  mall  but,  did  not  de- 
fray the  expense  that  went  Into  printing  and 
preparation  of  the  material. 

"Despite  great  Improvements  after  the 
notorious  autumn  crisis,  mail  problems  still 
abound.  We  reproduce.  In  part,  a  circular 
sent  out  recently  (November  14)  by  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  In  Palo  Alto.  Cali- 
fornia : 

"  'Dear  Brethren  In  Christ:  Last  week  I 
was  pxizzled  by  our  mall  delivery.  As  late  as 
four  o'clock  I  was  assured  by  local  postal 
authorities  that  our  man  was  Just  late  that 
day — a  real  feat  when  one  considers  that 
we  are  about  the  tenth  stop  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  route,  and  usually  get  our  mall 
reasonably  early  in  the  morning  ...  A  little 
later,  a  neighborhood  survey  revealed  that 
no  one  had  received  any  mall  .  .  .  late  in 
the  evening  the  mall  authorities  grudgingly 
agreed  that  something  was  wrong.  The  car- 
rier WBfi  contacted  and  said  he  had  delivered 
all  his  mall,  but  he  hadn't  even  seen  a 
church.  Onward  creaked  the  machinery.  One 
pKJstal  authority  told  me  the  Palo  Alto  Post 
Office  was  hiring  "anybody  we  can  get"  be- 
cause there  is  a  current  ruling  against  paying 
regular  postal  employees  overtime.  One  postal 
agent  said  he  didn't  think  some  of  the  new 
fellows  could  read  ...  In  the  meanwhile, 
p.-u-t  of  the  mall  (the  last  half  of  the  route) 
was  discovered,  but  the  first  part.  Including 
our  own  which  can  run  as  high  as  fifty 
pieces  a  day.  Is  still  missing  ...  Up  until  the 
"Great  Mail  Call-It-What-You-Wish"  we  had 
been  receiving  cards  making  reservations  for 
this  week's  men's  luncheons  (and  for  other 
parish  functions)  .  .  .  Now  we  are  going  to 
have  to  call  up  almost  everybody  to  find  out 
what  they  might  have  said.' 

"And  so  It  goes. 

"Or,  rather,  and  so  It  does  not  go." 

"WHAT    ABOUT   THIRD-CLASS    MAIL'' 

"Every  so  oft^n  we  come  across  either  an 
article  or  an  editorial  dealing  with  third- 
class  mail.  For  the  most  part  they  either 
deal  with  the  alleged  'nuisance'  of  Junk 
mall'  or  the  alleged  failure  of  third-class 
to  'pay  its  own  way.' 

"One  recent  article  that  came  to  our  at- 
tention contained  'quotations'  from  several 
postal  people  (none  of  them  clerks)  who 
seemingly  were  not  happy  because  they  had 
to  handle  and  deliver  this  class  of  mail. 
Perhaps  they  have  given  thought  to  the  fact 
that  the  elimination  of  third-class  mall 
might  also  eliminate  their  Jobs,  along  witli 
thousands  of  others?  Or  do  they  Imagine  that 
they  would  be  retained  on  the  pay-roll  if 
this  volume  disappeared? 

"Third-class  mall  provides  work  not  only 
for  postal  people  but  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  people  who  not  only  do  the 
work  involved  in  printing  and  mailing  thi» 
type  of  mall,  but  dlso  those  who  produce  and 
distribute  the  many  products  advertised- 
Take  that  volume  of  business  out  of  our 
economy  and  we  would  have  a  first  class  de- 
pression on  our  hsjids. 

"So  far  as  third-class  rates  are  concerned, 
there  has  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  » 
really  scientific  effort  to  determine  whst  » 
proper  rate  should  be  for  a  service  that  !• 
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largely  only  a  by-product  of  first-class  mall. 
The  fact  Is  that  even  Lf  there  were  no  other 
class  of  mall  we  would  still  need  buildings 
and  trucks  and  equipment,  as  well  as  peo- 
ple, to  sort  and  deliver  first  class  mall  and, 
these  buildings,  equipment  and  people  would 
be  standing  Idle  for  long  periods  of  each 
day.  A  proper  third-class  rate  should  take 
Into  account  that  this  is  a  deferred  service, 
used  as  a  "fill  In"  when  men  and  machinery 
would  otherwise  be  standing  Idle  and  regula- 
tions should  be  written  to  guarantee  that  It 
receives  only  a  deferred  service.  Working  such 
nuai  at  times  when  premium  pay  la  paid 
for  night  work  and  for  Sunday  and  holiday 
service  is  Just  plain  nonsense.  Third  class 
mailers  who  demand  (and  receive)  such  spe- 
cial services  are  hurting  their  own  case. 

"As  we  have  said  on  other  occasions,  all  of 
the  shouting  about  third-class  mail  comes 
as  a  result  of  competition  for  the  advertising 
doUar.  Publishers,  as  well  as  the  T.V.  and 
Radio  people  all  reason  that  If  the  competi- 
tion of  the  third-class  mail  advertisers  were 
eliminated  they  would  be  bound  to  pick 
up  a  larger  share  of  the  advertising  dollar. 

"So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  Congress 
has  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine all  rates  of  postage,  third  class  In- 
cluded. We  have  the  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  work  and  deliver  the  mall  at  what- 
ever rate  the  Congress  sets,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  take  sides  in  arguments  involving 
the  advertisers'  money.  They  are  fully  capa- 
ble of  looking  out  for  their  own  Interests. 
We  have  enough  work  on  our  hands  trying  to 
persuade  the  Congress  that  postal  clerks  are 
entitled  to  decent  pay  for  the  work  thev  do 
regardless  of  rates  and  revenues." 

Myth  Number  Fotir:  It  Is  claimed  that 
third  clase  mail  gets  the  same  treatment  as 
fiirt  class  mail.  That  simply  is  not  so.  Even 
1,  the  head  of  the  principal  third  class  mall 
Msociatlon  in  America,  use  first  class  mail 
whenever  I  issue  bulletins  to  my  800  mem- 
bers. On  the  rare  occasions  that  1  have  made 
«  test  mailing  via  third  class,  I  find  that  it 
takes  28  days  for  the  bulletin  to  the  West 
Coast,  15  days  to  the  Mid-West  and  about  12 
days  to  Long  Island.  Some  of  the  largest  di- 
rect mail  companies  constantly  make  such 
surveys  and  Inevitably  find  that  It  takes  an 
awfully  long  time  for  third  class  mall  to 
reach  Its  destination. 

Myth  Number  Five:  Rarely  a  day  goes  by 
that  some  newspaperman  or  even  a  legisla- 
tor does  not  describe  me  and  my  office  as 
the  "powerful  third-class  lobby."  In  order 
that  you  might  know  the  full  extent  of  this 
powerful  lobby,  I  would  like.  If  I  may.  to 
Introduce  to  the  sub-Committee  today  my 
total  legions.  I  ask  Mr.  George  Miller  to  rise. 
A  young  lawyer,  he  Joined  me  three  months 
»go.  Mrs.  Blair  Brophy  has  been  vrith  me  for 
nine  years  and  Is  my  office  manager.  Miss 
Katby  Riley  performs  the  secretarial  chores 
for  my  office.  We  occupy  a  three-room  suite 
la  the  Letter  Carrier's  Building  at  100  Indl- 
»na  Avenue,  N.W.  and  our  total  budget  for 
the  year  is  $80,000  Including  postage.  If  we 
M»  so  powerful,  then  how  could  we  have 
lost  so  many  battles  along  the  leg^lslative 
road?  No  other  category  of  mall  has  suffered 
M  high  an  increase  in  rates  as  has  third 
class  mall  since  1952.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  total  increase  in  15  years  has  been  IBS'",  . 
That  averages  out  at  about  13%  a  year.  Boy, 
what  power!  Seriously,  I  think  that  in  any 
discussions  of  rates,  the  Congress  should  be 
required  first  to  ascertain  the  possible  impact 
M  users  of  the  mall  as  required  under  the 
Wetai  Policy  Act.  This  question  arose  in  1957 
when  I  was  testifying  on  another  rate  bill. 
A  member  of  the  Committee  asked  how  much 
P>ods  and  services  we  sold  annually.  I  re- 
plied that  I  did  not  know.  I  pointed  out, 
nowever,  that  not  one  stick  of  Information 
«i«ted  m  the  Federal  Government  about  this 
™ge  and  growing  industry.  The  Committee 
wthat  day  felt  that  the  Commerce  Depart - 
■ent  and  particularly  the  Small   Business 


Administration,  should  have  some  data  on 
the  subject.  Both  agencies  were  directed  to 
conduct  a  bulk  mail  survey.  This  was  done 
by  the  Commerce  Department  at  a  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  over  an  18  month 
period. 

To  the  surprise  of  Commerce  Department 
officials,  the  survey  found  that  direct  maU 
did  indeed  contribute  quite  a  bit  to  the  gross 
national  product  and  provided  employment 
to  two  or  three  million  people.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  total  sales  generated  by  direct 

mall  in  1958  were  approximately  $29  billion. 
One  can  only  guess  what  those  sales  are  now 
because  no  survey  has  been  made  by  govern, 
ment  in  the  interim  years.  We  do  know  that 
the  volume  of  third  class  mall  has  had  a 
healthy  rise  since  that  time  and  that  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  approximately  20  billion 
pieces  of  third  class  will  be  poured  Into  the 
postal  stream.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the  rates 
proposed  by  the  Administration  would  re- 
duce the  volume  oi  third  class  sales  Utera- 
*.ure  and  lead  to  a  corresponding  reduction 
In  sales.  The  Hechler  amendment  would,  of 
course,  drive  most  mailers  to  the  bankruptcy 
wall  and  deprive  the  Federal  Government  of 
billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  now  paid  by  a 
healthy  direct  mail  Industry. 

Many  semi-skilled  and  handicapped  work- 
ers owe  their  livelihood  to  direct  mall  ad- 
vertising and  they  would  lose  their  Jobs  and 
become  battlefield  casualties  in  the  war 
against  poverty.  Extensive  capital  Invest- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  direct  mall 
field  because  of  the  clear  languasje  of  the 
Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958.  The  industry  ex- 
pects Congress  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ments and  apply  differential  pricing  tech- 
niques to  this  category  of  mall.  Since  the 
inception  of  bulk  third  class  mall  In  the  late 
20's,  the  cost  recovery  on  such  mail  matter 
has  averaged  about  10'''^.  Postal  officials  have 
said  many  times  that  a  75%  cost  recovery 
(based  on  figures  loaded  heavily  against 
third-class  mall)  would  place  third  class  mall 
on  a  profit-making  basis.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Administration's  bill  would  take  the  cost 
recovery  up  to  a  figure  of  about  80.2%,  third 
class  mall  would,  therefore,  by  their  own 
calculations  be  overpriced,  and  particularly 
so  since  Zip  Code  sorting  has  added  about 
Vit  per  piece  to  third  class  mailers'  costs. 
The  Hechler  approach  Is.  of  course,  to  make 
third  class  mail  pay  almost  the  same  rate  as 
first  class.  He  would  throw  the  differential 
pricing  technique  out  the  window. 

I  have  discussed  differential  pricing  many 
times  before  this  Committee  and  elsewhere 
but  I  should  like  to  do  oo  briefly  again.  The 
following  chart  will  explain  how  the  tele- 
phone company  and  telegrapS  company,  the 
airlines  and  others  price  their  services  to 
attract  addltionaf  business  In  off-peak 
{>erlods : 

DtTTERENTTAL    PRICING 

Telephone  rate 

(Station  to  Station  to  LA.) :  day,  $2.00  plus 
tax  for  three  minutes;  evening  (8  p.m.  to  8 
pjn.).  $1.50;  night  (8  p.m.  on),  $1.00. 
Western  Union 

Day  wire  to  Loe  Angeles.  $3.14  for  50  words; 
night  wire  to  Loe  Angeles.  $1.90  for  50  words. 
National  theater 

Prices  vary  with  Show:  present  price  struc- 
ture for   "The   Owl   &  Pussycat,"   orchestra, 
$4.95:  balcony,  rows  1-4.  $4.50.  rows  5-8.  $3.90, 
rows  9-12.  $3.00.  all  above  this  are  $2.25. 
Transportation 

Air  fare  to  Los  Angeles  via  TWA:  first  class, 
$160.39,  Includes  taxes  only  one  way;  coach, 
$144.11:  excursion,  $210.00  round  trip,  30  day 
limit — min.  mtist  leave  one  calendar  wk.  re- 
turn beginning  of  following  wk 

Bus  fare  to  Los  Angeles,  $84.65. 

Train  fare:  coach  $103.14;  first  class  raU 
fare.  $142.76.  additional  charge  for  sleeper, 
$49.06. 


Radio  advertisement 
WTOP,  CBS  BiBllate:   Sec.   1  rate.  AA  $70/ 

mln.,  A  $63'mln.  single  rate.  B  f47/mln. 
Maximum  Impact.  30%  off  single  rate,  10-50 
spots  wk.:  10  spots  $345.  2-AA  mln.  6  to  10 
a.m..  2-A  mln.  3  to  7  p.m.,  2  min.  10  a.m. 
to  3  p.m..  2  mln  after  7  p.m..  2  mln.  Satur- 
day  or   Sunday;    50  spots  In   package  $1,250. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  pricing 
technique.  Overhead  Is  constant  and  It  is 
better  to  use  expensive  facilities  at  a  lower 
rate  than  not  to  use  them  at  all. 

The  best  way  to  determine  whether  or 
not  third  class  mail  is  paying  Its  way  Is  to 
ask  the  Post  Office  Department  how  much 
would  be  saved  If  third  class  mail  were  elimi- 
nated all  together.  Current  revenues  from 
third  class  mall  are  $700  million  annually. 
In  my  Judgment.  If  third  class  mall  were 
eliminated  the  Department  would  lose  ap- 
proximately $500  million  a  year  in  revenues 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  rate 
on  first  class  mail  to  ten  or  eleven  cents  an 
ounce.  The  loss  in  tax  revenues  are  incal- 
culable. The  letter  carrier  must  make  his 
dally  rounds  and  if  It  la  possible  for  him  to 
"piggy-back"  some  free  enterprise  advertis- 
ing mall  on  monopoly  first  class  mall,  that 
additional  revenue  Is  pure  gravy  tor  the 
Department.  Third-class  maU  generates  a 
vast  quantity  of  first  class  mail.  That  volume 
would  be  lost. 

The  Chairman  of  this  sub-Committee.  Mr. 
Olsen,  conducted  quite  extensive  and  useful 
hearings  when  Mr.  Gronouskl  announced  his 
mandatory  Zip  Code  order  a  few  years  ago. 
Those  hearings  demonstrated  clearly  that 
bulk  mailers  would  be  required  to  spend 
$250  million  to  put  Zip  Code  numbers  on 
their  mailing  lists.  We  have  absorbed  this 
tremendous  cost  in  recent  months  and  be- 
lieve that  the  pre-sortlng  of  bulk  mall  by  Zip 
Code  sequence  vrill  save  the  Department  from 
$200  to  $300  million  annually.  Heretofore, 
we  presorted  our  mall  by  city  and  state.  As 
Mr.  Cohen  wUl  later  point  out,  we  must  now 
sort  our  mall  by  551  sectional  centers  and 
also  to  the  6.000  zones  within  the  multi- 
coded  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
added  sortation  requirement  will  cost  bulk 
third  class  mall  users  $6.00  a  thousand.  That 
extra  cost  must  be  viewed  as  a  rate  Increase. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  said  as  much 
when  In  a  letter  dated  April  17th  addressed 
to  Speaker  McCormack  he  stated.  "As  a  result 
of  that  change  these  mailers  are  absorbing 
additional  costs  which,  for  them  and  for  the 
Department,  produce  the  same  effects  as  an 
increase  in  rates." 

In  closing  permit  me  to  observe  that  I 
have  participated  in  many  many  rate  hear- 
ings and  have  always  found  that  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  who  dig  Into 
this  complex  subject  recognlae  the  factors 
which  must  be  considered  If  the  business 
segment  of  our  great  economy  Is  not  to  be 
harmed.  One  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  vexing 
problem  for  several  years  before  ever 
beginning  to  grasp  Its  enormity.  Thoee  who 
desire  a  headline  and  a  brief  moment  of 
glory  need  only  characterize  third  class  mall 
as  "Junk"  or  "trash."  The  press  Is  quick  to 
report  that  kind  of  catch  phrase  about  a 
vigorous  competitor,  while  Ignoring  the  hard 
facts  of  the  postal  system.  We  who  work  with 
third  class  mall  are  caught  up  In  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  which  we  can  only  answer 
with  facts. 

Very  often,  however,  the  facts  are  Ignored 
and  the  myth  is  given  credence. 

As  I  have  said,  we  recognize  that  third  class 
mall  Is  In  trouble.  Too  few  people  realize 
because  we  are  in  trouble,  the  entire  postal 
service  Is  in  trouble  too. 

If  third  class  mall  should  be  priced  out  of 
existence — and  this  Is  a  distinct  posslblUty — 
there  will  be  agonized  screams  for  help  from 
12th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  from 
the  White  House  Itself  and  even  from  the 
corridors  of  Capitol  Hill. 
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'It! 


Should  this  happen  I  would  Uke  you  to 
take  some  small  comiort  from  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  "powerful  third  class  mail 
lobby"  which  you  met  this  morning,  hope- 
fully will  Btlll  be  operating  at  the  same  old 
stand  In  the  Letter  Carriers'  Building  at  100 
Indiana  Avenue  ready  and  available  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Department  and  the  Congress 
In  putting  the  pieces  back  together. 

At  a  Ume  when  a  healthy  economy  is  essen- 
tial IX  we  are  to  continue  our  aid  to  India, 
meet  our  commitments  In  Viet  Nam.  support 
the  Poverty  Program  In  Appalachla.  and  help 
to  underwrite  our  social  and  International 
program,  the  small  businessman  who. 
through  his  Ingenuity,  helps  make  it  all  pos- 
sible, should  not  be  shot  down  by  uiiwise  or 
punitive  legislation. 

I  thank  you. 


Kristin  WaUams  Ii  New  "Alice" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sixth  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  honored  with  the  selection 
of  Miss  Kristin  Williams  as  the  new  Alice 
In  Dalryland  for  Wisconsin. 

This  is  an  honor  in  which  all  of  us 
In  the  Sixth  District  of  the  Nation's 
dalryland  take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  Miss 
Williiuns  now  becomes  the  State's  No.  1 
salesman  for  Its  No.  1  product. 

I  include  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues,  a  recent  article  about  Kristin 
from  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern: 
COLGATE   Gmi.   Nrw   "Alice"— Kristin   Wil- 
liams, 21,  Is  WSU-OSHKOSH  Sttdent 

(By  EmlUe  Russert) 

Grzem  Bat. — Colgate,  Wis.,  may  be  a  small 
town  bu*  for  the  next  year  It  will  have 
metropolitan  status  thanks  to  the  success 
of  one  of  Its  native  daughters,  lovely  KrisUn 
WUUaxns,  21,  who  on  Saturday  night — before 
a  wildly  cheering  crowd  In  Brown  County 
Arena,  Green  Bay — was  crowned  the  1967-68 
Alice  in  Dalryland. 

Some  of  the  glory  which  now  belongs  to 
Colgate  has  spilled  over  onto  Oshkosh  since 
the  new  "Alice"  is  a  student  at  Wisconsin 
State  Universlty-Oshkosh.  and  a  popular  one 
at  that. 

Winning  of  titles  Is  no  new  experience  to 
the  petite  brown-haired,  brown-eyed  beauty. 
She  was  a  title  holder  before  she  came  to 
Oshkosh.  where  last  fall  she  walked  off  with 
coveted  Homecoming  Queen  honors. 

But  not  all  of  Miss  Williams'  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  social  aspects  of  college 
life.  She  Is  a  good  scholar  and  was  further 
honored  two  weeks  ago  when  she  was  named 
one  of  "Fifteen  Outstanding  Senior  Women 
at  Wisconsin  State  Universlty-Oshkosh.' 

Miss  Williams,  who  will  spend  the  next 
year  touring  the  state  and  country  as  "Am- 
bassador of  Good  Will"  for  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Department,  received  her  crown 
and  congratulations  from  Miss  Jo  Ann  Cu- 
pery.  Markesan,  the  retiring  Alice.  Only  In 
recent  years  has  the  poet  been  a  full-time 
one  with  the  winner  receiving  a  $4,800 
salary. 

First  runiMr-up  In  Saturday  nights  Pag- 
eantry, witnessed  by  a  dinner  crowd  of  some 
600  persons  plus  the  thousands  who  viewed 
the  finals  on  TV,  was  Miss  J.  Beverly  Stelzel, 
20.  Dorchester,  and  second.  Miss  Barbara 
Ann  Berg,  20,  of  Plain. 

Others  who  made  the  top  five  were  Miss 


Jeanellyn  Desmarais.  20,  Kenosha,  and  Miss 
Carol  Kay  Rohnett.  20,  Milwaukee. 

Present  for  the  ceremony,  "emceed"  by 
Carol  Jean  Anderson,  a  former  Alice,  were 
Gov.  Warren  Knowles.  who  extended  well- 
wishes  and  congratulations  from  the  capital, 
and  Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan, 
speaker  for  the  evening. 

The  latter  repeated  much  of  the  talk 
which  he  had  given  earlier  In  Wauwatosa 
and  Appleton, 

No  sooner  was  the  announcement  of  the 
winner  made  than  the  residents  of  Colgate 
were  on  the  town's  streets  and  soon  had  a 
red  and  white  banner  stretched  across  the 
drivewiiy  at  the  Williams'  home  to  greet 
the  new  Alice,  a  twin,  on  return  home. 

She  began  her  new  duties  today  with  a 
press  conference;  on  Tuesday  will  be  in 
Madison  to  meet  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  then  will  start  shopping 
for  her  tour  wardrobe. 

"Im  looking  forward  to  It  with  great 
expectations  and  anticipation,"  said  Kristin, 
who  needs  13  credit  hours  as  a  practice 
teacher  before  completing  her  college  work. 
She  plans  to  be  a  high  school  English 
teacher. 

Her  twin  sister.  Robin,  a  former  high 
school  homecoming  queen,  looked  on  as 
Kristin,  wearing  a  pale  yellow  gown  with 
a  square  necliUne,  was  named  t^e  Pageant 
winner.  f 

So  did  Stephen  Grlshaber  of  Menasha,  a 
WSU-O  Junior,  who  is  Kristin's  "boy  friend." 

Kristin,  he  said,  was  "excellent.  She's  all- 
around-perfect." 

The  new  "Alice"  said  she  hadn't  yet  talked 
to  Stephen  about  his  reaction  to  her  vic- 
tory. She  said  she  realized  that  the  Job  with 
the  travel  It  entails  will  apparently  mean 
periods  of  separation. 


Wisely  lead  and  guide  yourselves  in  the  right 

direction  .  .  . 
For  who  better  deserves  your  help? 
Take  the  road   to  prosperity. 
But  don't  take  a  detour  from  happiness. 
Be  kind  to  yourselves. 
And  give  yourselves  the  best  of  everything. 

There's  no  "free  ride"  to  the  top. 
(Rest  on  your  laurels  and  you'U  stop) 
But  there  Is  a  steep  and  winding  stairway 
Made  of  sweat  and  blood  and  tears  .  .  , 
St*p  by  step  and  hand  over  hand 
We'll   make   the  grade. 

Day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
WeU   puU   our   weight. 
We'll  each  au  a  slot 
In  this  melting  pot. 


A  Tbonghtful  Poem  of  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  thoughtful  poem  written  by  Robert 
Bosley,  of  Odenton.  Md.  This  work  was 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  Arundel  High  School  and 
was  published  in  the  school  yearbook. 
Robert  is  the  son  of  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Bosley.  Mrs.  Bosley  is  a  former 
resident  of  El  Dorado.  Ark.  I  include  this 
poem  with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix : 

(By  Robert  Bosley) 
A  ph.ase  of  life  Is  ending. 
And  now,  if  never  before. 
It's  clear — that  the  futiu-e  is  unclear. 

Here  we  are.  being  tishered  from  all  that  is 

fajntllar; 
Being  swept  Into  the  vast  future. 

We     are    nearlng     the     scholastic     turning 

point  .  .  . 
No  garlanded  gate  will  swing  wide  open 
To  let  us  pas*  onward  to  certain  success. 
No  flower-strewn  path  awaits  us 
Our  hardships  to  erase  .  .  . 
In  fact,  no  one  can  abate  the  problems  which 

axe  sure  to  come — but  ourselves. 

Life  can  be  unkind. 

But  It  isn't  ao  by  nature. 

Life  is  impartial  where  we're  concerned. 

If  we  meet  oiir  obligations 

We'll  have  a  friend  In  life 

And  life  will  respond  to  our  endeavors. 


■<- 


Commencement  Address  by  the  Honorable 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  at  Walt 
Whitman  High  School,  Bethesda,  Md. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  19. 
1967,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  and,  I  must 
add,  a  most  proud  moment  for  my  wife 
and  me  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Walt  Whitman  High  School. 
Our  daughter.  Diane,  was  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class. 

Of  special  note,  too,  was  the  com- 
mencement address  given  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Charles  McC. 
MA'rHiAS,  Jr.  In  a  sense.  It  wsis  'home- 
coming" for  Congressman  Mathias.  who 
formerly  represented  Montgomery 
County  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, before  Maryland  congressional  re- 
districting  took  efifect  In   1966. 

I  recommend  the  remarks  made  by 
Congressman  Mathias,  as  he  challenped 
the  graduates  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 
His  address  follows : 

Remarks  or  RSPRESENTATrvE  Charlfs  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  at  the  Commencfmf.vt  Ex- 
ercises or  Walt  Whitman  High  ScHOOt, 
Bethesda.  Md.,  June  19,  1967 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  biiL>:  with 
my   friends    and    neighbors    In   Montuoraerj 
County,  and  to  see  so  many  people  I  haw 
talked  with,  worked  with,  correspondrd  wiUi. 
and  sent  high  school  debate  material.'^  to. 

Our  acquaintance  does  have  one  d;nwb8Clt 
for  me  tonight.  Because  we  know  each  other 
well,  and  because  ro  many  of  tis  arc  ;  ..rtners 
in  the  great  business  of  governmei:'.  it  li 
harder  for  me  to  gain  the  kind  of  in'  u'.ating 
distance  and  perspective  which  migl.t  make 
my  remarks  seam  Imaginative  and  inspira- 
tional. 

In  fact,  I  feel  somewhat  as  Adlai  Steven- 
son did  when  he  addressed  the  Clas-s  of  1954 
at  Princeton.  Stevenson  said: 

"I've  been  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  say  to 
you,  and  having  Just  read  over  what  I  hafe 
prep.ared  rather  hastily,  I  have  concluded 
that  I  have  resolved  my  uncertainty  by  say- 
ing nothing.  This  will  take  me  approximaWly 
40  minutes." 

Since  I  would  be  flattered  to  be  considered 
half  as  articulate  and  eloquent  as  Governor 
Stevenson,  I  will  only  Impose  on  you  about 
20  minutes. 

Actually.  I  do  have  one  advantage  o»«f 
Governor  Stevenson.  Since  you  are  not  yt 
college  graduates,  you  have  not  yet  heart 
your  full  quota  of  conunencement  .=peecb»- 
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I  can  assure  you,  though,  that  such  ad- 
dresses have  basically  changed  very  little 
since  the  first  students,  Adam  and  Eve. 
dropped  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

It's  traditional  at  such  mlleposts  to  re- 
flect briefly  on  the  state  of  the  world  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Generally  such  a 
commencement  glance  produces  a  capsule 
description  which  echoes,  without  Improving 
on,  the  classic  summary  by  Charles  Dickens 
at  the  beginning  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 

"It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times;  It  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was 
the  age  of  foolishness  .  .  ." 

This  can  of  course  be  said  of  any  year,  and 
has  been  said  of  most.  It  Is  not  a  statement 
of  facte,  but  rather  a  sketch  of  a  state  of 
mind — a  state  of  mind  which  we  can  now 
sense  In  this  country. 

This  is  the  best  of  times  for  many  of  us. 
Surely  it  la  for  you.  As  a  group  and  as  Indi- 
viduals, you  have  many  reasons  for  pride  in 
the  present  and  confidence  In  the  future. 

As  a  group,  you  Eire  part  of  the  largest 
and  best-educated  graduating  clase  In  the 
nation's  history.  You  and  your  classmates 
aroimd  the  country  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities in  our  history  for  more  education, 
better  Jobs,  a  high  lifetime  Income,  and  all 
of  the  material  comforts  which  American 
Ingenuity  can  produce. 

As  Individuals,  you  have  enjoyed  great 
good  fortune — In  the  circumstances  of  yoiu' 
lives.  In  the  knowledge  you  have  gained,  In 
the  advice  and  counsel  you  have  been  ex- 
posed to.  As  you  move  ahead  Into  greater 
personal  freedom  and  greater  responslbUlty, 
you  have  every  reason  for  confidence. 

But  I  would  caution  you  to  be  sure  that 
your  confidence  Is  based  not  on  your  situa- 
tion, but  in  yotirselves.  For  we  are  now  find- 
ing out.  as  a  nation,  that  confidence  based 
on  circumstances  Is  not  durable,  when  cir- 
cumstances change. 

In  this  sense,  this  la  the  worst  of  times. 
We  do  not  face  disaster  or  Immediate  de- 
•tructlon.  But  we  are  now  suffering  from,  U 
not  a  total  lose  of  confidence,  surely  a  lessen- 
ing of  oiu-  national  self-assurance.  We  used 
to  believe,  with  some  Justification,  that  God 
would  protect  small  children,  dumb  anlmaU, 
and  the  United  States.  Now  we  are  not  so 
rure. 

After  World  War  n— about  the  time  that 
you  were  bom— my  generation  had  to  adjust 
to  an  entirely  new  world,  one  dominated  by  a 
massive  confrontation  between  two  Ideol- 
ogies, clouded  by  devastation  and  distress  in 
many  lands,  and  overshadowed  by  the  nu- 
clear power  In  our  own  hands.  Gradtially  we 
did  adjust  to  these  new  ckctimstances.  and 
to  the  great  obUgatlons  thrown  upon  us  by 
<mr  new  stature  as  the  strongest  nation  In 
the  world.  But  now— Just  when  we  are  begin- 
ning really  to  understand  the  postwar  era— 
the  echoes  at  a  hydrogen  bomb,  exploded 
tart  weekend  In  the  depths  of  China,  tell 
M  that  the  poet-war  world  Is  gone,  and  that 
»  new,  more  complicated,  and  even  less  un- 
derstandable era  has  arrived. 

We  know— or  we  are  quickly  finding  out 

that  It  is  no  longer  accurate  to  see  the  world 
dearly  and  simply  as  a  battleground  between 
the  forces  of  freedom  and  the  cadres  of  Com- 
munism. It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  pin  our 
"Opes  for  peace  on  the  United  Nation*  It 
"no  longer  possible  to  sort  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  those  who  are  with  us  on  every 
wue  and  those  who  are  against  us  on  every 
»ue.  And  In  an  era  when  world  war  would 
n>ean  worldwide  destruction,  and  when 
hunger  may  prove  to  be  a  greater  long-range 
»reat  than  bombs — in  thU  new  world.  It  Is 
no  longer  very  helpful  to  think  In  the  simple, 
lamilar  terms  of  "victory"  or  "defeat." 

Yet  as  a  nation,  we  dont  know  what  else 
to  think,  or  how  to  thlni  about  the  last  third 
M  the  cenutry,  now  that  it  has  begun. 

Our  tmcertalnty  has  been  compounded  by 
wibts  about  the  health  of  our  republic 
laelf.  Our  politics  have  always  been  noisy, 
"mewhat  violent,  and  cheerfully  confused. 


But  now  there  is  an  alarming  note  ot  ur- 
gency, suspicion  and  aggressiveness. 

Some  are  rejecting  ovb-  traditional  con- 
cepts of  debate  entirely. 

Othere^ — too  many  others — question  the 
sincerity  and  motives  of  every  position  ex- 
cept their  own. 

Still  others  have  concluded  that,  despite 
our  strength  and  our  prosperity,  despite  our 
basic  common  sense  and  stubborn  good  will, 
our  problems  have  gotten  so  big  that  they 
can  be  resolved  only  at  the  price  of  abandon- 
ing our  fundamental  concepts  of  government 
and  society. 

And  some,  frustrated  and  alarmed  by  the 
same  problems,  seem  to  have  concluded  that 
the  only  course  left  is  to  take  refuge  in 
cliches — and  to  demand  enough  protection 
so  that  it's  safe  to  turn  our  backs. 

Is  this  an  age  of  wisdom?  Possibly — but 
only  If  you  make  It  so.  This  year,  and  In  the 
coming  years,  there  Is  a  special  assignment 
for  you,  for  aU  members  of  the  one-half  otf 
the  United  States  now  under  28  years  old. 
You  have  already  changed  our  langtiage,  our 
music  and  our  styles.  Now  your  task  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  modernize  the  ways  we  t.htnfc 
about  the  nation,  and  the  world,  and  the 
nation  in  the  world. 

As  the  truly  post-war  generation,  you  ar« 
best  equipped  to  bring  us  up  to  date.  You 
are  not  tied  to  the  thought  patterns  oi  the 
depression  and  World  War  n.  You  are  not 
tired.  You're  not  stlU  fighting  old  battles. 
You  can  understand  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  yotir  lifetimes,  and  can 
go  beyond  the  history  books  .  .  .  books  which, 
I  understand,  stUl  generally  stop  about  the 
time  when  you  were  bom. 

It  would  be  tragic  If,  as  you  advance,  you 
Jtist  echo  your  elders.  It  would  be  equally 
unfortunate  If  you  reject  them  out  of  hand. 
I  suspect  that  you  will  notice  soon.  If  you 
haven't  already,  that  as  you  get  older,  your 
parents  get  smarter — or  at  least  less  stupid. 
And  while  you  do  have  the  freedom  to  make 
your  own  mistakes,  I  trust  that  you  will 
also  have  the  good  sense  to  decide  that  some 
perennial  mistakes  are  not  really  very  worth- 
while. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  thing  clear,  and 
that  Is  that  you  don't  have  to  do  anything 
at  all.  You  have  gained  some  momenttun 
now,  and  can  Just  coast  along  indefinitely 
if  you  want.  The  heavens  are  not  likely  to 
fall  in  If  you  waste  time,  ot  wander  down 
a  few  blind  alleys,  or  simply  enjoy  yourself 
without  feeling  too  oonsclentlotis  for  a  wtille. 
In  short,  you  have  the  most  tempting  and 
subversive  of  all  freedoms:  the  freedom  to 
be  Irresponsible. 

This  Is.  Indeed,  an  age  of  foolishness. 
America  has  always  been  a  light-hearted, 
cheerftU  nation,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
foolishness  has  kept  tu  and  otir  economy 
moving.  Yet  today  it  seems  that  we  are  far 
too  earnest  about  being  frivolous,  and  too 
serious  about  having  fun.  When  you  add 
together  all  the  fads,  aU  ot  the  styles  and 
mass  ctiltvire,  I  suspect  that  what  you  get 
is  mediocrity — the  highest  level  of  mediocrity 
In  the  world. 

The  great  trouble  with  our  foolishness  la 
that  we  lack  the  wisdom  which  glvea  It 
perspective.  One  symptom  of  that  lack  la 
that,  whUe  we  have  countless  Jokes  and 
countless  comedians — professional  and  ama- 
teur— we  have  so  few  great  himiorlsts.  We 
have  not  yet  gained  the  maturity  to  laugh 
at  ourselves  without  feeling  nervous  doing  so. 
I  am  not  advocating  pessimism.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  this  Immense  cotmtry 
of  otirs  has  finally  progressed  almost  to  the 
point  of  being  clvUlzed,  with  all  of  the 
sense  and  tolerance  and  education  which 
the  term  Involves.  Further,  I  think  that  it 
will  be  your  generation  which  the  term  In- 
volves. Further,  I  think  that  It  wlU  be  your 
generation  which  deternUnes  whether  we 
take  the  plunge,  or  hesitate  too  long  In  a 
kind  of  anxious  dependence  on  the  place 
where  we  sund  now.  The  choices  that  you 


make,  consciously  or  not.  will  determine 
whether  you  personnally  and  we  generally, 
can  preserve  the  best  of  the  times,  can  re- 
sptond  to  the  worst,  and  can  septarate  the 
wisdom  from  the  foolishness. 
I  hope  that  you  will  choose  to  move  ahead. 


Illinois  General  Assembly  Honors 
.  Victor  Failla 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  resolution  passed  recently 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Illinois  75th  General  Assembly.  This 
resolution  pays  tribute  to  'Victor  J. 
Failla,  one  of  the  great  labor  and  social 
leaders  In  the  Chicago  area,  and  an  out- 
standing American  citizen. 

I  have  been  associated  with  'Victor 
Failla  In  the  labor  movement  for  over  25 
years,  and  during  this  s^ian  of  time,  I 
have  watched  Victor  work  tlreles^  and 
unceasingly  to  better  the  life  of  the 
workingman.  and  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  has  done  much  to 
fight  the  Inhumanity  of  prejudice  which 
has  been  focused  on  many  ethnic  groups, 
and  he  has  silways  stood  ready  to  help 
the  members  of  the  Italo-Amerlcan 
community  as  well  as  all  others  who  re- 
quired his  assistance. 

Victor  was  bom  and  reared  In  Chicago, 
and  as  a  patriotic  American,  he  served 
his  coimtry  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  'War  n,  and  fought  and  was 
wounded  In  the  European  theater  of  war. 

Over  the  years  many  organizations 
have  benefited  from  his  leadership.  In- 
cluding the  Chicago  joint  board,  which 
Is  made  up  of  seven  local  unions,  the 
■Vlzzlnese  Society,  Amerital  Unlco,  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Italian  Migration, 
the  Joint  Civic  Committee  of  Italian 
Americans,  and  the  Columbus  Day 
Parade  Committee. 

In  recognition  of  his  service  In  behalf 
of  mankind.  'Victor  Failla  was  recently 
awarded  the  Star  of  Solidarity,  (Hie  of 
the  highest  awards  given  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  outstanding  Individuals 
of  Italian  descent.  No  man  is  more  de- 
serving of  this  high  honor  than  Victor 
Failla,  and  I  extend  to  him  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  my  best  wishes  for 
continuing  success  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  paying  trib- 
ute to  Victor  Failla  follows: 

Hotrsx  Resolution  No.  167 
■Whereas,  the  Star  of  Solidarity,  that  high 
award  given  by  the  Italian  government  to 
Its  both  stellar  and  solid  descendants,  baa 
been  presented  to  Chicago's  own  outstanding 
and  mUltant  worker  for  the  highest  Ideals  of 
the  laboring  man.  the  Italian-American  peo- 
ple and  aU  people  who  have  felt  the  In- 
humanity of  prejudice,  that  great  labor  and 
social  leader,  the  esteemed  Victor  J.  Failla; 
and 

Whereas,  his  life  Is  a  book  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  labor  movement  and  the  social 
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relations  of  the  Italian-American  Commu- 
nity. bAvlng  worked  In  and  for  each  with  a 
real  heartfelt  devotion  and  sustained  mental 
and  physical  effort  which  can  only  be  gen- 
erated by  a  zealOTJs  ^Irlt  In  behalf  of  worth- 
•whlle  and  dignifying  causes  In  human 
relations  exemplifying  compassionate  under- 
standing:  and 

Whereas,  he  was  born  and  reared  In  Chi- 
cago, that  great  ethnic  and  racial  melting 
pot,  and  he  received  special  formal  education 
In  the  labor  field,  his  graduate  school  how- 
ever has  been  experience,  that  great  lincom- 
promlsing  teacher  which  is  the  first  arbiter 
of  all  knowledge;  and 

Whereas,  he  is  a  patriotic  American  as  well 
as  a  patriot  to  the  Italian-American  people 
of  his  berttage  and  of  which  he  is  Justly 
proud,  having  taken  the  step  forward  for  his 
country  in  World  War  II  and  seen  action  all 
over  the  European  theatre  including  Omaha 
and  Normandy  beaches  and  receiving  physi- 
cal but  not  spiritual  wounds;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  accorded  leadership 
recognition  time  without  number  in  both 
labor  and  ethnic  organizations  as  best  ex- 
emplified by  his  presidency  of  the  Chicago 
Joint  Board.  lUDTPN&AP  which  is  made  of  7 
local  unlcais.  President  Etoerltus  of  Vlzzinese 
Society,  past  president  of  Amerltal  Unlco. 
President  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  American 
Committee  on  Italian  Migration  and  first 
Vice  President  of  the  Joint  Civic  Committee 
•of  Italian  Americans  as  well  as  having  been 
chairman  and  co-chairman  of  the  Columbus 
Day  parade  In  Chicago  and  having  been  in- 
vited by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  his 
Inaugural  Ball,  for  receiving  numerous 
awards  from  his  ethnic  groups  as  co-ordina- 
tor;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  IlUnoia,  that  we  warmly  congratulate 
our  outstanding  citizen,  Victor  J.  Pallia  for 
having  been  awarded  the  highly  coveted  Star 
of  Solidarity  from  the  Italian  Government 
and  extend  to  him.  along  with  the  Italian- 
American  community,  not  only  this  memorial 
to  our  pride  In  his  recognition  df  service  in 
behalf  of  mankind's  social  enlightenment 
and  progress  but  also  extend  our  sincere  hope 
that  his  present  plateau  of  accomplishment 
will  only  be  a  foundation  of  Solidarity  on 
which  be  will  build  for  the  future;  that  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal  of  this  body;  and  that  a  suitable 
copy  thereof  be  presented  to  Victor  J.  Failla. 


Mrs.  OrvUIe  L.  Freeman  Speak*  on 
"Feeding  Seeds  of  Progress"— Receives 
National  Garden  Clubs'  Award  for 
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EXTE2*SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  P:esident.  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Orville 
L.  Freeman,  wUe  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Agriculture  and  an  effective  member  of 
the  First  Lady's  Beautification  Commit- 
tee, recently  received  the  Gold  Seal  of 
Merit,  the  highest  award  made  annually 
by  the  National  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs.  Her  award  was  for  "Youth  Guid- 
ance in  Civic  Beautification." 

A  few  days  prior  to  receiving  the  Gold 
Bcal  of  Merit  and  citation  at  the  Council 
of  State  Garden  Clubs'  convention  in 
Milwaukee,  Mrs.  Freeman  addressed  the 


37th  annual  convention  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Garden  Clubs  at  Wilson  Lodge  in 
Oglebay  Park,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.  The 
West  Virginia  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  whose 
president  is  Mrs.  C.  Manning  Smith,  wife 
of  the  postmaster  at  Charles  Town,  W. 
Va.,  also  was  honored  at  the  national 
council  convention  in  Milwaukee,  hav- 
iiig  received  a  number  of  awards  for  out- 
standing services  and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Freeman's  speech 
to  the  Garden  Clubs  of  West  Virginia 
convened  in  the  beautiful  Oglebay  Park 
at  Wheeling  was  received  with  real  ap- 
preciation and  enthusiasm  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Garden  Clubs  and  their  guests.  I 
join  them  in  thanking  Mrs.  Freeman. 
Her  address  was  a  significant  and  infor- 
mative discussion,  the  theme  of  which 
was  •Feeding  the  Seeds  of  Progress,"  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rejcord, 
as  follows: 

Feeding  the  Seeds  of  Progress 

(Speech  of  Mrs.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  at  the  37th 
annual  meeting  of  Garden  Clubs  of  West 
Virginia,  and  to  bring  to  each  of  you  greet- 
ings from  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  First 
Lady  of  Beautification. 

I  have  enjoyed  knowing  your  national  pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Fred  Mauntel,  and  working  vrtth 
her  on  numerous  Ijeautiflcation  programs.  I 
also  iinow  many  members  of  the  National 
Capital  Area  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
and  have  observed  first  hand  much  of  the 
fine  worlc  they  are  doing.  They  are  providing 
thousands  of  hours  of  volunteer  worlc  an- 
nually at  the  National  Arboretum.  They  are 
involved  in  many  community  projects  to 
help  beautify  public  housing  projects,  spon- 
soring our  National  Capital  Flower  and  Gar- 
den Show,  woricing  with  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped,  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities. 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  good  deal  about 
the  work  of  the  West  Virginia  Garden  Clubs, 
and  I  congratulate  you  for  having  one  of  the 
most  active  groups  of  garden  clubs  in  the 
country. 

I  only  wish  I  could  be  here  to  go  with  you 
on  your  annual  Wlldfiower  Pilgrimage.  I  love 
your  State  fiower — Rhododendron — and 
would  especially  enjoy  going  to  Blackwater 
Falls  State  Park  to  see  the  rhododendrons 
there. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  to  learn  of 
your  Conservation  Camps  for  teachers,  lead- 
ers, and  young  people,  and  of  your  work  with 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
the  Soil  Conaervation  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  with  the  4-H  Clubs  in  the  State. 

I  am  also  deeply  Impressed  with  your  Civic 
Development  programs  to  involve  all  of  your 
affiliated  clubs  In  various  projects  to  Improve 
your  communities.  The  reports  of  these  proj- 
ects was  most  impressive.  I  am  glad,  too. 
that  you  Included  both  rural  and  urban 
beautification  programs.  Too  often  people 
forget  about  the  roadsides  and  the  areas  be- 
tween the  towns.  Can  It  be  possible  that  you 
had  100": "participation  by  your  Clubs  in 
these  Civic  Improvement  projects?  That  is 
really  splendid.  You  surely  have  followed 
your  theme  "Planting  Seeds  for  Progress." 

Your  State  has  also  done  well.  I  under- 
stand that  West  Virginia's  Governor  is  the 
first  governor  to  hold  a  second  State  Beautifl- 
cntiou  Conference  as  a  follow-up  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
in  June.  1965.  I  know  that  Governor  Hulett 
Smith  and  his  State  Departments  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Commerce  have  really  worked 
at  maintaining  and  developing  West  Vir- 
ginia's beauty 


Tou  can  also  be  proud  of  your  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph  for  his  fine  leadership  on 
Highway  Beautification  legislation.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  our  highways  be  made  safer 
and  more  pleasant.  Highway  beauty  has  a 
distinct  effect  upon  the  driver's  mental  atti- 
tude. As  our  country  grows,  within  the  next 
ten  or  twenty  years,  we  will  probably  double 
the  number  of  automobiles  we  have  today, 
and  aU  of  \is  will  be  spending  more  and  more 
time  on  the  roads  and  highways.  And  v,hat 
a  difference  it  is  when  we  have  scenic  high- 
ways to  drive  on!  A  half  hour's  drive  to  work 
can  be  pleasant  or  hectic,  depending  on  what 
we  see  as  we  drive— trees  and  shrubs,  or  neon 
signs. 

Another  area  where  all  of  you  in  We&t  V.r- 
giriia  are  to  be  complimented  is  in  the  work 
of  your  State  Department  of  Natiu-al  Re- 
sources and  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation, 
with  young  people's  groups  on  conservation 
programs.  I  am  told  that  some  400  clubs 
participate  In  Uiese  conservation  projects  and 
trainlxig. 

And  this  Is  the  area — working  with  youth— 
where  you  can  trtJy  "Feed  the  Seeds  of  Prog- 
ress"— the  seeds  which  you  have  been  plant- 
ing lo  these  many  years  in  your  programs. 
It  is  the  young  people  who  must  grow  up  with 
a  concern  for  conservation  and  an  eye  for  the 
beautiful.  If  our  country  Is  to  have  any 
loveliness  left,  especially  as  we  double  and 
triple  our  population.  In  the  process  of  work- 
ing with  the  young  people  on  beautification. 
civic  anti-litter  projects,  tree  planting  and 
developing  recreation  areas,  we  will  sow  seeds 
of  progress  in  othar  fields,  too.  WTien  we  work 
constructively  with  young  people,  we  help 
toward  solutions  to  maxiy  of  our  social  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency,  school  drop- 
outs. nELTcotics,  boredom,  lack  of  patriotism 
and  general  carelessness. 

La.st  June  in  Washington,  D.C..  a  National 
Youth  Conference  on  Natxiral  Beauty  and 
Conservation  was  held.  It  was  attended  try 
500  young  people  from  the  60  states,  repre- 
senting 11  nationul  youth  organizations  and 
20  million  young  people.  The  conference  was 
planned  by  a  committee  of  young  people  w  lih 
the  counsel  and  assistance  of  adult  advisers. 
It  had  the  active  support  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Johnson.  My  husband  and  I  sponsored  a 
program  for  the  delegates  at  the  National 
Arboretum,  where  we  tried  to  give  practical 
Instruction  and  experience  In  beautification 
and  conservation.  You  never  saw  such  enthu- 
siasm, such  energy,  and  so  many  idea.?  as 
these  young  people  had.  They  pledged  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  to  work  for  more 
beautiful  commuDlties  and  a  more  beautiful 
nation. 

In  the  past  year  there  has  been  much 
follow-up  work.  I  believe  that  beautification 
and  conservation  follow-up  has  been  reported 
in  some  27  states  on  the  State,  community 
or  organizaUon  leivel.  But  there  Is  still  much 
to  be  done,  particularly  In  the  states  where 
no  follow-up  activity  has  been  reporter! 

There  were  eight  delegates  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Conference.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates reported  that  on  her  return  she  i-noke 
to  many  groups,  but  without  achlevinc  any 
really  tangible  results.  She  was  dlscovu.iged. 
But  then  she  got  the  help  of  an  adult  group 
in  her  town  and  with  their  assistance  orga- 
nized a  variety  at  young  peoples'  groups  to 
participate  in  a  major  antl-litter  campaign- 
distributing  anti-Utter  bags,  educating  peo- 
ple not  to  scatter  litter,  and  even  persu.iding 
the  city  fathers  to  provide  more  trash  cans. 
Its  a  small  example,  but  an  Important  exam- 
ple, of  what  young  people  and  adult?— with 
their  wider  experience  and  know-how— can 
do  together. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  other  delegates 
and  their  organizations  In  the  State  have 
been  active  in  beautification  and  conserva- 
tion programs,  but  I  don't  believe  thfit  West 
Virginia  has  yet  held  a  state-wide  Youth 
Conference  for  Natural  Beauty  and  C-onser- 
vatlon.  Perhaps  you  can  assist  In  orpaiiizlng 
such  a  conference.  Most  young  people"' 
groups  need  and  welcome  some  adult  assist- 
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»nce — especially  on  a  state-wide  program. 
So  I  hope  you  will  make  real  plans  to  give 
leadership  and  assistance  to  some  of  the 
youth  groups. 

In  your  work  with  young  people — as  In 
your  other  programs — the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  ready  to  assist  you.  The  De- 
partment can  provide  a  wide  variety  of  pam- 
phlets, bulletins  and  program  aids  on  beau- 
tification and  conservation.  And  we  can  help 
refer  you  to  other  sources  of  information. 

I  have  brought  along  several  publications 
which  may  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to 
your  clubs.  One  is  a  Lassie  Antl-Lltter  poster. 
As  you  know.  Lassie  in  her  TV  series  has 
Joined  forces  with  Forest  Ranger  Corey 
Stuart  to  help  protect  our  National  Forests. 
One  of  the  programs  last  winter  concerned 
the  litter  problems  in  our  National  Forests. 
Prom  it.  Lassie  received  the  greatest  amount 
of  Junior  fan  mail  she's  ever  had.  The  inter- 
est was  so  great  that  the  Forest  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Joined  with 
Keep  America  Beautiful  to  develop  an 
antl-litter  poster  showing  Lassie  picking  up 
litter  and  depositing  It  In  a  trash  receptacle. 
This  special  antl-litter  drive  had  its  opening 
at  the  White  House  and  Lassie  presented 
Mrs.  Johnson  with  the  first  poster. 

Lassies  campaign  began  to  have  Imme- 
diate Impact  on  the  small  fry.  I  took  several 
posters  to  Rosemary  Hills  Elementary  School 
in  SUver  Spring.  Maryland,  the  following  day 
for  the  dedication  of  the  new  beautification 
program  at  the  school.  I  stressed  to  the 
youngsters  the  importance  of  keeping  their 
grounds,  which  they  had  worked  so  hard  to 
beautify,  free  and  clean  of  Utter.  An  entire 
class  WTOte  me  afterward,  and  almost  every 
letter  said  things  like  "we're  listening  to 
Lassie  and  not  throwing  our  paper  cups  and 
chewing  gum  wrappers  on  the  ground." 

One  of  the  most  effective  publications 
which  we  have  developed  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  entitled  Windowsill  Green- 
house  shows  a  simple  method  of  plant  propa- 
gation. It  is  not  only  fun,  helps  provide  new 
plants  and  fiowers  at  nolnlmal  cost,  but  is  a 
great  help  to  youngsters  In  learning  about 
growing.  We  have  also  developed  a  slide 
series  on  Windowsill  Greenhouse.  The 
pamphlet  and  slides  have  been  used  with 
exoeUent  results  with  both  elementary  and 
high  school  students.  Even  the  severely 
handicapped  boys  and  girls  of  Sharpe  Health 
School  In  Washington  have  their  own  small 
courtyard  garden  full  of  fiowers,  which  they 
themselves  propagated  with  the  Windowsill 
Greenhovse.  Garden  Club  members,  teachers 
and  other  adults  have  found  It  useful— in 
their  work  with  young  people— and  for  their 
own  gardens  as  well ! 

One  of  our  newest  and  most  useful  USDA 
pubUcatlons,  "Color  it  Green  with  Trees"  is 
»  calendar  of  what  to  do  each  month  in  the 
pl&ntlng  and  maintenance  of  trees.  Garden 
Club  members  will  find  It  especially  helpful 
la  the  knowledge  It  contains  on  what  to 
plant— when  to  plant — where  to  plant — and 
maintenance  after  planting.  You  and  I  know 

that  we  can't  stress  maintenance  too  much 

jnptT  maintenance  saves  disappointment. 

Knally.  I  brought  along  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Youth  Conference  for 
Nstlonal  Beauty,  which  I  think  you  will  find 
of  interest  and  which  will  be  useful  to  you 
to  your  work   with   young   people   In   your 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  describe  briefly 
aree  examples  of  how  adult  groups  have 
«»perated  with  young  peoples  and  other 
organizations  In  beautification  projects  with 
•onderful  results. 

The  first  Is  known  as  "Mission  Marigold" 
tta  was  sponsored  by  the  Girl  Scouts.  The 
««nl  of  Visitors  of  Children's  Hospital  In 
waahlngton  sponsors  a  small  garden  In  a 
™y  courtyard  of  the  hospital.  It  Is  enjoyed 
wt  only  by  the  young  patients  and  their 
Parents  who  come  to  the  clinic,  but  also  by 
^doctors  and  medical  staff.  There  wer» 
■™«  and  shrubs  and  a  fountain,  but  the 
PMen   lacked    color.    Two    Brownie   troop* 


from  different  sections  of  Washington,  and 
representing  several  races.  Joined  together  to 
plant  flowers  In  the  courtyard — marigolds 
which  they  had  raised  from  seeds.  I  was  in- 
vited to  help  dedicate  the  planting,  and  It 
was  a  great  Joy.  It  is  a  ceremony  which  I 
will  long  remember  as  the  epitome  of  service 
projects— helping  the  sick,  helping  the  dis- 
advantaged who  have  little  beauty,  helping 
in  the  Integration  and  education  of  chUdren 
and  adults,  and  beautifying  an  area. 

One  of  the  most  heartwarming  experiences 
of  the  Georgetown  Garden  Club  was  In  as- 
sisting residents  of  public  housing  to  beau- 
tify their  homes  and  thus  generate  pride  In 
them.  In  one  of  the  developments.  Inhabited 
mostly  by  Senior  Citizens,  the  Garden  Club 
members  undertook  to  beautify  a  large, 
barren  courtyard.  They  brought  along  the 
plants,   cuttings,  fertilizer,  and  tools. 

The  occupants  helped  in  the  planting,  in 
the  watering  and  in  caring  for  the  plants. 
Both  volunteers  and  tenants  gained  from  the 
cooperative  effort.  Firm  friendship  were  es- 
tablished—pictures of  grandchildren  were 
e.ifchanged  as  well  as  recipes,  and  books,  and 
magazines  were  loaned. 

The  third  example  I  want  to  talk  about 
concerns  a  public  spirited  business  firm,  the 
Reliance  Instirance  Company  of  PhUadel- 
phia.  which  decided  to  celebrate  Its  150th 
Anniversary  by  providing  funds  for  trees  in 
150  schools  in  fifty  cities  throughout  the  na- 
tion where  the  company  had  offices.  It  was 
not  only  an  appropriate  anniversary  memor- 
ial, but  a  tremendous  help  to  schools  that 
have  no  shrubs  or  trees  or  flowers — In  the 
neediest  areas,  where  the  school  may  be  the 
loveliest,  the  cleanest  place  a  child  sees  all 
week.  You  may  want  to  encourage  your  hus- 
band— or  local  business  firms — to  sponsor 
school  projects,  similar  to  the  Reliance  In- 
surance Company  program.  Wives  of  several 
of  that  company's  executives  are  memt>ers  of 
your  clubs.  Don't  underestimate  your  In- 
fluence at  home! 

As  you  well  know,  with  cooperation,  you 
can  continue  "Feeding  the  Seeds  of  Prog- 
ress." 

You  can  alFo  use  your  Influence  to  help 
end  pollution  of  air  and  water — to  get  new 
laws  passed — and  to  work  for  strict  enforce- 
ment of  present  laws.  Or.  you  can  use  your 
persuasion  to  get  old  Junkyards  cleaned  out. 
covered  up  or  screened  In.  In  one  South 
Dakota  community,  old  cars  were  carted  to 
a  gravel  pit.  crushed,  and  covered  with  earth. 
Then  flowers  and  shrubs  were  planted,  turn- 
ing an  eyesore  into  a  park. 

You  can  do  so  much  to  make  this  natural- 
ly lovely  State  even  more  beautUul.  In  the 
process  you  will  enjoy  it  more.  You  will  at- 
tract more  tourists,  you  will  attract  more  In- 
dustries and  plants  to  supply  jobs,  and  you 
will  make  West  Virginia  a  state  where  bright 
young  people  want  to  stay  and  to  build  their 
homes.  Surely,  In  the  years  ahead.  West  Vir- 
ginia will  feel  and  enjoy  and  thrive  upon  the 
Civic  Development  efforts  of  your  West  Vlr- 
gima  Garden  Club  members.  Good  luck  to 
all  of  you! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7, 1967, 
Mr.  James  8.  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
corporation,  Copley  Neu'spapers  and 
Copley  Press.  Inc..  gave  an  inspiring  talk 
at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
National  Academy  graduation  exercises 
In  "Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  Copley  stressed  that  "Freedom 
from  fear  is  just  as  necessary  as  freedom 
of  speech,"  and  that  the  "victim  is  en- 
titled to  greater  protection  than  the 
criminal."  I  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  take  to  heart  these  comments. 

Our  FBI  has  made  a  great  record  in 
law  enforcement:  one  of  which  all  Ameri- 
cans who  love  their  cotmtry  and  the 
freedom  it  represents  can  be  proud,  and 
Mr.  Copley's  talk  well  befitted  the  gradu- 
ation ceremonies. 

There  are  17  Copley  newspapers  lo- 
cated in  the  States  of  California  and 
Illinois.  In  addition,  there  is  a  Copley 
News  Service  which  serves  more  than 
100  newpapers  in  the  United  States.  Latin 
America,  and  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Copley  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
policy  of  keeping  the  public  informed  on 
all  of  the  news  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  courts,  and  urging  that  the  law-en- 
forcing officers  be  given  every  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insei-t  the  text  of  this 
addi-css  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

The  Thin  Btvz  Line 
(Remarks  of  James  S.  Copley  at  the  Gradua- 
tion exercises  of  the  79th  session  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National 
Academy.  Washington,  DC,  June  7,  1967) 
In  talking  with  groups,  it  Is  natural  to  re- 
late one's  thoughts  to  his  profession.  So,  I 
would  like  to  recall  a  young  writer  who  be- 
came famous  as  a  war  correspondent  for  the 
London  Times  diiring  the  Crimean  War  of 
1854  and  1855. 

After  witnessing  tremendous  valor  and  de- 
grading atrocity,  William  Howard  RusseU 
sat,  exhausted,  on  a  discarded  saddle  to  re- 
port for  his  newspaper  the  Battle  of  Bala- 
klava. 

He  used  his  knee  for  a  desk.  A  candle  stuck 
In  a  bottle  provided  flickering  light.  He  wrote 
untu  the  candle  feU  into  the  bottle. 

Some  of  his  words  became  imperishable 
when  he  told  of  Englishmen  who  formed  "a 
thin  red  hne,  tipped  with  steel"  and.  with 
"courage  too  great  for  credence,"  threw  them- 
selves against  an  overwhelming  foe. 

He  described  how  the  Russian  foes  com- 
mitted "atrocity  without  parallel"  by  firing 
cannon   Into  their  own  troops  to  wljje  out 
most  of  the  pitiful  remnants  of  the  attackers. 
Today,  In  our  times,  we  also  have  examples 
of  courage  almost  too  great  for  credence,  and 
atrocities   that   seem   to    have   no   parallel. 
We  have  these  In  the  war  acroes  the  seas 
&nd  In  another  which  la  being  waged  dally 
across  our  nation,  in  our  cities  and  our  coun- 
tryside. 
Here  at  home.  It  is  the  war  against  crime. 
Sadly,  some  of  the  gallant  men  in  both 
these  wars  face  criticism  and  slander  on  the 
home  front.  They  also  must  overcome  grave 
and  mounting  restrictions  on  their  opera- 
tions against  the  foe — our  foe,   as  weU  as 
theirs. 

Young  RusseU's  story  of  the  gallant  Brit- 
ish charge  was  to  inspire  Rudyard  Kipling's 
poem.  "Tommy."  Kipling  used  Russell's 
words  in  praise  of  the  "thin  red  line"  of 
heroes  serving  their  beloved  England  at  a 
time  when  the  stm  never  set  on  the  Empire'* 
outposts. 

Kipling's  poem  also  offers  Insights  to  mod- 
ern as  well  as  older  heroes.  Today  we  have  a 
thin  blue  line  of  men  who  also  battle  seem- 
ingly impossible  odds. 

These  men,  and  women  too,  are  our  law 
enforcement  officers.  They  are  known  tradi- 
tionally for  their  uniforms  of  blue.  Whatever 
the  color  of  the  modern  uniform,  we  know 
otir  lawmen  as  true  blue  to  their  calUng. 
Blue  Is  the  color  for  gallantry. 

KlpUng'8  poem  told  how  Mister  Tommy  At- 
kins, the  typical  British  soldier,  was  scorned 
in  quiet  times  by  those  "making  mock  </ 
uniforms  that  guard  you  while  you  sleep." 
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But  suddenly.  Kipling  aald.  Tommy  AtUna 
Is  the  "savior  of  his  coiuitry  when  the  guns 
begin  to  shout." 

Tommy  Atkins  first  Is  scorned,  but  then, 
"when  there's  trouble  In  the  wind,"  he  Is 
suddenly  expected  to  march  to  the  front  to 
face   the   danger. 

As  Kipling  said.  "Its  Tommy  this,  and 
Tommy  that,  and  Tommy,  how's  yer  soul? 
But  It's  a  thin  red  line  of  'eroes  when  the 
drums  begin  to  roll." 

Were  Kipling  alive  today  to  assess  our 
thin  blue  line  of  law  enforcement,  he  would 
find  many  who  are  ready  to  make  mock  of 
the  policeman,  or  the  soldier,  or  the  sailor. 
He  also  would  find  the  same  many  who 
are  very  eager  to  walk  close  behind  the 
uniform  when  danger  Hirks  near. 

Kipling  also  would  find  the  financial  and 
other  rewards  "starvation-cheap"  for  the 
work,  dedication  and  skills  required. 

It  Is  the  lawmen  whon  we  particularly 
consider  today. 

Too  few  people  recognize  that  this  thlu 
blue  line  protects  us  against  the  criminal 
element  and  is  also  the  line  that  Is  vital  to 
preserve  our  individual  tmd  national  free- 
dom. 

Certainly  one  of  the  individual  freedoms 
which  this  protection  secures  for  us  Is  free- 
dom from  fear  in  our  everyday  lives. 

Although  law  enforcement  as  we  know  it 
today  goes  back  little  more  than  a  century, 
the  yearning  for  this  great  freedom  from 
fear  was  reflected  in  the  common  law  of 
ancient   times. 

The  way  it  was  said  then  was  that  public 
sakfety  is  the  supreme  law. 

We  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  this 
today  when  the  larger  Issue  of  public  safety 
iB  too  often  trampled  underfoot. 

While  many  ot  the  aspects  of  a  restless 
era  are  Important,  certainly  they  are  not  as 
Important  as  the  overall  public  safety — the 
public's  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from 
danger  in  the  streets,  freedom  from  threate 
of  violence  and  anarchy. 

Freedom  from  fear  Is  Just  as  necessary  as 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  press,  and  the  right  ot  peaceful  as- 
sembly. 

We  cherish  all  of  our  rights,  and  must  re- 
member that  one  right  cant  be  trampeld 
asunder  to  achieve  greater  realization  of 
another. 

The  victim  U  entitled  to  greater  protec- 
tion than  the  criminal,  and.  Just  as  em- 
phatically, the  victim  is  entitled  to  protection 
equal  to  that  given  the  accused. 

Those  who  would  champion  a  caxise,  re- 
gardless of  how  popular  or  unpopular,  must 
not  do  so  In  an  unlawful  manner. 

The  demonstrator  who  interferes  with  the 
conduct  of  government,  or  who,  with  menac- 
ing guns.  Invades  the  floors  of  our  legisla- 
tures, cannot  be  tolerated.  Neither  can  we 
tolerate  the  demonstrator  who  disrupts  any 
peaceably  assembled  meeting. 

Most  of  us  favor  the  lawful  parade.  There 
are  ample  ways  for  the  demonstrator  to 
champion  his  cause  without  our  having  to 
tolerate  unlawful  sit-ins  and  sleep-ins. 

The  right  to  dissent  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  defy;  it  does  not  include  the  right 
to  undermine  our  national  defense.  Neither 
does  It  Include  the  right  X»  burn  flags  and 
draft  cards,  or  to  disrupt  the  operations  of 
Selective  Service. 

In  a  republic,  the  right  of  dissent  is  im- 
portant. But  the  rights  on  opposing  sides 
of  a  viewpoint  are  equally  Important,  and 
we  depend  on  our  lawmen  to  help  protect 
those  equal  rights  for  all. 

As  the  great  Teddy  Roosevelt  said,  "No 
man  is  above  the  law.  and  no  man  is  below 
It;  nor  do  we  ask  any  man's  permission  when 
we  require  him  to  obey  It." 

Admittedly,  at  times  we  ezi>ect  much  of 
the  man  wh<Mn  we  charge  with  law  enforce- 
ment. He  must  be  a  Solomon  and  a  Samari- 


tan, and  as  p»tient  as  Job.  sometimes  under 
the  most  adverse  and  dUBcult  conditions. 

Not  only  do  we  expect  wise  law  enforce- 
ment, but  we  depend  on  it  for  protection 
from  fear. 

We  depend  on  you  graduates  and  your 
fellow  offlcert  and  leaders  throughout  our 
land  to  provide  protection,  and  to  make  wise 
decisions  that  will  give  Justice  for  all. 

Without  our  confidence  and  yoTir  faithful 
presence,  nights  would  be  darker,  and  doors 
and  windows  would  be  lees  secure. 

To  maintain  our  confidence  we  need  efiB- 
clent.  well  trained  and  free  officers  of  the 
law. 

At  the  same  time  you  are  entitled  to  our 
support.  You — and  the  same  is  true  for  the 
soldier  and  Aallor — must  not  feel  alone.  You 
must  not  be  persecuted  or  Isolated  from  so- 
ciety for  doing  a  Job  that  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  that  society. 

Our  nation  must  be  more  aware  of  our 
need  to  suppiort  you  In  your  public  duties. 
It  also  should  acknowledge  the  many  heroes 
among  you  In  our  major  cities  who  dedicate 
themselves  and  their  lives  to  our  protection. 
It  Is  a  degrading  shame  for  our  agents 
of  law  enforcement  to  be  the  objects  of  hatred 
and  the  victims  of  home-front  traitors. 

Is  there  no  common  law  on  treason  in 
both  these  wars?  Is  there  no  penalty  that 
can  be  invoked  against  those  who  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  whether  that 
enemy  is  In  our  streets  or  overseas? 

We  cannot  and  will  not  give  up  or  retreat 
in  this  war  against  crime  any  more  than  in 
the  war  against  the  Communists  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Here  at  home  we  must  support  those  whom 
we  trust  for  our  protection.  To  you  graduates 
of  the  79th  Session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  I  pay  my  respects.  I  pledge  the 
support   of    the    Copley    Newspapers. 

Director  Hoover  has  told  me  that  those  at- 
tending this  session  of  the  "West  Point  of 
Law  Enforcement"  are  the  cream  of  the  law 
enforcement  profession. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  know  that  the  stu- 
dents here  represent  45  states,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  Park  Police,  the  White  House 
Police,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afiairs.  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Attesting  to  the  merit  of  the  Academy  are 
the  additional  students  from  other  lands. 

You  graduates  are  Joining  a  select  group 
of  more  than  5.000  alunuil  from  wboee  ranks 
dedicated  men  provide  a  nucleus  for  even 
better  law  enforcement. 

At  the  Academy  you  have  been  equipped 
to  teach,  and  qualified  to  lead.  The  lessons 
learned  In  techniques,  scientific  crime  detec- 
tion and  law  administration  will  add  greatly 
to  the  safety  of  ovir  homes. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  among 
you  graduates  are  nine  from  Illinois  and 
California,  where  the  Copley  Newspapers  are 
published. 

Our  newspapers  and  all  of  the  others 
throughout  the  country  must  help  each  citi- 
zen realize  that  only  national  disaster  can 
result  if  we  fall  to  give  you  support  and  to 
help  reverse  o\ir  Increasing  record  of  crime. 
We  must  help  dispel  the  shocking  dis- 
respect for  authority  and  private  property. 
We  are  ever  hopeful  of  raising  our  nation's 
basic  moral  values  necessary  to  overcome 
discontent. 

We  of  the  Po\irth  Estate  must  be  the 
helpful  ally  to  the  agencies  of  law  enforce- 
ment. We  have  an  equal  responsibility,  but 
you  lawmen  have  the  leadership  of  nobility. 
Since  World  War  II.  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
until  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion now  reside  in  the  cities. 

We  also  have  had  an  explosive  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  people.  Unfortunately, 
this  has  been  accompanied  by  their  growing 
Involvement  in  serious  crime,  more  than 
twice  their  proportion  of  the  population. 
In  1966.  more  than  70  percent  of  arrests 


for  serious  crimes  were  yo\ing  people  from 
15  to  25  years  of  age. 

Looking  ahead  ten  years.  If  we  assume  a 
continuation  of  the  same  crime  trend  of  the 
last  five  years,  we  can  antlcii>ate  a  91  per- 
cent  Increase  in  serious  crime  In  the  United 
States. 

Assuming  the  same  rate  of  criminality,  we 
can  expect  a  53  percent  increase  in  arrests  ot 
those  in  the  young  group.  This  young  group 
also  is  expected  to  have  a  pop\ilatlon  in- 
crease of  29  percent. 

Thus,  it  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the 
future  will  bring  increasing  demands  for 
service  In  the  law.  and  will  place  even  greater 
responsibilities  upon  enforcement. 

At  the  same  time,  enforcement  cannot  go 
It  alone,  because  crime  is  not  merely  a  police 
problem.  Crime  is  a  social  problem,  and  u 
such  it  must  be  the  concern  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  entire  community — yes.  a  re- 
sponsibility Including  that  of  the  home- 
town newspaper. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  must  not  be  the  sole  voice 
sounding  warnings  against  decadence  and 
disrespect  for  the  law.  He  must  not  be  alone 
in  calling  for  righteous  indigrnatlon  against 
the  underlying  causes  of  crime. 

I  subscribe  fully  to  Mr.  Hoover's  declara- 
tion that  the  press  must  give  greater  new» 
coverage  to  crime,  to  law  enforcement,  and 
to  the  performance  of  the  courts,  instead  of 
less  as  advocated  by  many  members  of  the 
bar  and  Judiciary. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  know  and  to 
be  assured.  It  has  the  right  to  depend  on 
protection,  and  expect  the  preservation  o( 
our  home  security  by  the  coiu-ts. 

In  order  for  the  public  to  feel  this  security, 
it  must  have  access  to  all  the  news  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  courts. 

Not  only  because  he  agrees  with  me  that 
a  fully  Informed  public  can  give  greater  sup- 
port to  law  enforcement,  but  because  of  bli 
dedication  to  law  enforcement,  I  salute  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  as  the  greatest  leader  of  that 
thin  blue  line. 

This  year  marks  his  60th  anniversary  la 
his  profession  and  in  his  service  of  helping 
to  uncover  and  identify  the  subversives  In 
our  midst. 

One  can  only  contemplate  which  enemy- 
crime  or  communism — would  have  conquered 
us  first  without  the  vigilance  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  other  otDcials  vrith  whom  he 
has  worked  on  national,  state  and  local  leveh 
for  those  many  years. 

Among  you  graduates  there  are  also  many 
who  will  achieve  greatness  In  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  reeponslblUty  placed  upon  you  u 
peace  officers  Is  awesome.  You  mvist  be  coura- 
geous in  the  fact  of  danger,  yet  compassion- 
ate and  helpful  even  toward  those  who  resW 
your  efforts  to  maintain  obedience  to  law. 

You  will  be  maligned,  obstructed,  accused 
and  attacked. 

But.  please  be  assured:  You  will  not  he 
standing  alone. 

There  are  many  millions  more  of  us  In 
your  support  than  those  who  would  mak« 
trouble  for  all. 

As  keepers  of  the  peace,  you  will  never  lie 
wealthy.  More  than  likely,  you  will  be  under- 
I>ald. 

But  your  work  will  have  its  compenea- 
tlons.  You  are  a  great  fraternity:  you  art 
among  those  who  spend  their  lives  In  U>» 
service  of  fellow  men.  You  will  be  the  friend 
In  need,  the  angel  of  mercy,  and  the  com- 
forter of  the  unf  orttinate. 

These  opportunities  tor  service  to  manUM 
are  the  fringe  benefits  that  aren't  listed  to 
the  police  manual. 

You  can  be  proud  of  your  calling. 
Because  of  you,  my  fellow  Americans  and 
I  know  that  our  communities  are  better  and 
safer. 

Because  of  your  service  as  part  of  the  tn» 
blue  line,  our*  Is  a  greater  United  SUt«  » 
America. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent announcement  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a  significant 
speech  by  USDA  Assistant  Secretary 
John  A.  Baker  to  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association  accentuate  the 
concentrated  eflforts  which  are  being 
made  to  Increase  outdoor  recreation 
,^reas  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  a  press  relase  issued  June  20,  1967, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that — 

Recreation  users  of  NaUonal  F\>rests  will 
eollect  another  bonus  this  sxunmer  as  they 
let  out  to  discover  America. 

Its  reference  was  to  the  opening  of  195 
new  recreation  sites  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

In  his  address  to  the  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  Association.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Baker  appropriately  reviewed  the 
expansion  of  recreation  activities  and 
discussed  plans  for  the  future. 

Increased  emphasis  on  public  outdoor 
recreation  assuredly  is  appreciated  by 
the  citizens  of  this  coimtry.  And  It  Is 
•ttested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
public  recreation  sites  is  significantly 
Increasing.  The  available  sites  are  in 
growing  demand  by  both  rural  and  urban 
Americans  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  both  the 
D5DA  press  release  and  Assistant  Sec- 
letary  Baker's  speech,  and  so  that  they 
may  be  more  widely  available  for  the  at- 
tention and  information  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  others  having  access  to 
Uie  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
owe  both  the  USDA  release  and  Mr. 
Bsker's  remarks  printed  in  the  Appendix 
oftheREcxjRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
ad  release  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
tathe  Record,  as  follows: 

Another  Bonus  for  Vacahoneks,  USDA 

ANNOX7NCES 

Washington.  June  20.  1967.— Recreation 
•Ml  of  National  Forests  wiU  collect  another 
wnus  this  summer  as  they  set  out  to  dis- 
w»er  America. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  L.  Pree- 
ffltt  announced  today  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
J»  is  opening  195  new  recreation  sites  across 
»•  country  in  its  continuing  effort  to  meet 
■•  nation  s  growing  recreation  needs 

forest  Service  estimates  new  camp,  picnic 
■raualng  and  boating  faciUtlefi,  observation 
«*  and  vUltor  InformaUon  centers  wlU 
*rw  M  many  as  32,600  people  at  one  time. 
»w  «^teB  wui  add  to  capacity  of  developed 
WWaUon  facilities  In  the  National  Porert. 
tt  iddiUonal  3  million  vlaitc»  days.  (A  visi- 
«^y  la  a  new  Federal  unit  of  measure- 
»ttt  Of  use  equivalent  to  1  person  staying  la 
»<»M  In  recreational  ptirsultT)  '     «  *•• 

^  new  facUltle.   reach   from   coast   to 
■»•«•  They  Include: 

JJ'trt  Vlrgtala— A  50-nnlt  Big  Bend  Camp- 
Pound  within  the  Spruce  Knob-«eneo*  Roc^ 


National  Recreation  Area;  a  new  swimming 
beach  to  accommodate  500  persons.  20  camp 
units  and  68  picnic  units  at  Todd  Lake  on 
the  Monongahela  National  FVjrest. 

Pennsylvania — A  total  of  265  new  camp  and 
picnic  units.  3  swimming  beaches,  2  boat 
rampe,  interpretive  trails  and  signs  on  the 
Allegtieny  Reservoir  in  the  Allegheny  Na- 
tional Forest. 

Indiana — A  rec'reatlon  complex.  Including 
150  camp  units.  125  picnic  units.  Interpre- 
tive trails,  swimming  and  boating  facilities 
at  Monroe  Reservoir  in  the  Wayne-Hoosier 
National  Forest. 

Texas — One  hundred  new  camp  units.  2 
swimming  beaches,  a  boat  ramp  and  parking 
facilities  at  the  new  Sam  Rayburn  Reservoir 
In  the  Angelina  National  Forest. 

Montana — An  84-unit  campground,  boat 
ramp,  swimming  beach  and  parking  facillUes 
at  the  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  on  the  Flat- 
head National  Forest. 

Utah— An  additional  139  cimp  imits  2 
new  boat  ramps,  parking  facilities  and  inter- 
pretive signs  adjacent  to  Flaming  Gorge 
Reservoir  on  the  Ashley  National  Forest 

California- A  total  of  249  camp  and  picnic 
units.  2  new  boat  ramps,  parking  areas  and 
interpretive  signs  at  the  WTilskytown-Shasta 
Trinity  National  Recreational  Area. 

Many  other  more  modest  new  develcm- 
ments  are  dispersed  through  other  National 
Forests  and  Grasslands  in  other  States.  Sec- 
retary Freeman   said. 

In  addition.  3  new  visitor  centers  are 
opening  this  summer  for  National  Forest 
visitors  in  Oregon.  Montana  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Cape  Perpetua  Visitor  Center  m 
the  Sluslaw  National  Forest  in  Oregon  will 
provide  a  panorama  of  the  Pacific  Oc-tji 
Earthquake  phenomena  will  be  seen  and 
described  from  the  Earthquake  Visitor  Cen- 
ter In  the  Gallatin  National  Poreet  in  Mon- 
tana. Beauties  of  West  VU-ginla  wlU  be  \in- 
velled  at  the  Cranberry  Mountain  Visitor 
Center  near  the  Cranberry  Glades  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  In  that  SUte 
Visitors  will  find  55  new  interpretive  trails 
as  well  as  new  vista  points  and  amphithea- 
ters, and  auto  tours  have  been  readied  to 
acquaint  vacationing  America  with  its  out- 
door heritage. 

In  efforts  to  develop  the  many  resources  of 
the  187  million  acres  of  National  Forests,  the 
USDA's  Forest  Service  now  includes  an  in- 
ventory of  12.000  developed  recreational  sites. 

Remarks  bt  Assistant  Secbetaht  of  Aobiccti,- 
TCRE  John  A.  Baxqi,  to  the  National  Rec- 
reation and  Park  Association-Federal  As. 
SISTANCE  Institute.  Jcne  20.  1967  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Today,  in  the  city,  in  the  country,  ahnost 
everywhere,  the  American  is  demanding  more 
to  do  In  his  lel£ure  time. 

Man.  with  all  his  ability  to  adapt,  for  all 
his  domination  of  the  "lesser"  species,  is  atiu 
a  child  of  the  seaa.  the  mountains,  the  open 
spaces.  He  wants  to  spend  his  spare  time  In 
such  places. 

He  wants  to  relax:  he  want*  recreaUon. 

We  know  this.  Now  we  must  act  accord- 
ingly. We  must  use  what  we  knoK. 

Later  in  the  day.  you  wiU  be  hearing  from 
the  top  USDA  people  concerned  with  recrea- 
Uon and  administration.  They  will  outline 
the  wide-ranging  Department  recreaUon  pro- 
grams in  detail.  QuesUon  them  cloeely  and 
carefully,  for  we  can  help  you.  And  you  can 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  operate  our  programs 
more  imaginatively  and  effecUvely.  You  can 
help  us  use  what  we  know. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  law  by  law 
Oongress  granted  authority  which  brotight 
USDA  more  and  more  into  the  recreaUon 
business. 

The  Forest  Service  has  Ijeen  in  the  business 
since  it  was  founded  in  the  early  I900'e,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  lands  It  adminls- 
ter»  and  because  of  the  foresight  of  some  of 
its  early  Chief*. 

Long  before  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 


of  1962  was  passed,  the  Soil  Oonservatlon 
Service.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
the  Agrlcultiu^  StabilizaUon  and  Conserva- 
Uon  Service  had  Umited  authority  to  foster 
outdoor  recreauonal  development,  and  did 
much  with  what  they  had.  The  1962  act 
greatly  expanded  this  authority.  It  amended 
Public  Law  566  to  Include  recreation  in  small 
watersheds,  it  allowed  us  to  Include  planning 
and  technical  assistance  for  recreation  on 
public  and  private  lands,  and  gave  us  author- 
ity for  Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ments Projects  and  Rural  Renewal  Areas. 

Then  came  another  boost.  The  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provided  for  recrea- 
tion and  wildlife  conservaUon  measures  un- 
der the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program,  and 
for  parks  under  the  Greenspan  program. 

Last  year.  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  was  amended  to  allow  FTLA  rural  renewal 
loans  to  be  made  to  local  non-profit  organlza- 
Uons  engaged  in  recreation. 

We  are  really  Just  getting  under  way  now. 
But  we  have  already  accomplished  a  great 
deal  under  these  programs. 

We  have  put  idle  acres — those  not  needed 
for  crop  production — to  work  producing  rec- 
reation, or  pro\-iding  cover  for  wildlife,  rather 
than  lying  In  a  sterile  soil  bank.  We  have  put 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  water  to 
work  pro\idlng  recreaUon — In  addition  to 
flood  control.  And  we  have  launched  26  Re- 
source ConservaUon  and  Development  Proj- 
ects, and  5  Rural  Renewal  Areas  all  with 
major  recreaUon  development  features. 

Many  of  these  RC&D  and  rural  renewal 
projects  wrap  up  water  based  and  shoreline 
recreation,  municipal  water  and  flood  control 
Into  one  package.  All  tu-e  planned  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner,  one  in  which  physical 
development  is  keyed  Into  an  overall  com- 
munity development  plan,  and  recreation  Is 
given  a  prime  spot.  Also,  many  RC&D  and 
rural  renewal  projects  provide  a  tangible  ex- 
ample of  how  soundly  planned  recreation 
resources  can  help  a  commtmlty  attract  in- 
dustry by  providing  the  kind  of  physical  en- 
vironment that  plant-location  experts  de- 
mand. 

RecreaUon  facillUes  can  attract  indtistry. 
For  example,  a  recreaUon  area  at  ScoUand's 
Neck.  North  Carolina,  was  recenOy  credited 
with  helping  attract  two  plants — one  at 
Scotland's  Neck  and  another  at  nearby  En- 
field. These  plants  will  initially  employ  100 
people  each. 

USDA  has  le.ined  heavily  on  the  multiple- 
use  concept,  pioneered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
In  the  NaUonal  Forest*,  the  same  public  land 
that  provides  a  timber  harvest,  alao  provides 
recreation,  serves  as  a  watershed,  conserves 
the  soil,  and  perbaps  grazes  catUe. 

On  private  land,  an  acre  of  cropland  taken 
out  of  production  in  the  national  intereet 
can  continue  to  serve  the  national  Interest 
by  providing  cover  for  game,  or  perhaps  open 
space  for  the  enjoyment  of  city  realdenta. 
The  dam  that  protects  us  from  floods  '^^ 
also  Impotmd  water  for  boating,  picnicking, 
fishing,  and  can  boost  the  local  economy  by 
attracting  a  new  factory. 

And  so.  bit  by  bit,  over  the  year*.  USDA 
has  hammered  out  viable  recreation  pro- 
grams. Then,  more  than  a  year  ago  we  de- 
cided to  mold  a  Department-wide,  unified 
policy  for  recreaUon  development — a  pioUcy 
that  would  program  recreation  aa  a  prlmarv 
USDA  mission. 

The  result  is  a  recreaUon  policy  that  en- 
compasses both  public  lands  In  the  NaUonal 
Forests,  and  the  three-quarters  of  United 
States  land  area  in  private  hands. 
As  for  the  public  lands: 
Forested  America  must  continue  to  play  a 
major  role  in  furnishing  outdoor  recreaUon 
opportimltles  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  an  aflBuent.  mobile,  and  active  public. 

Recreation  visits  to  NaUonal  Forests  are 
literally  exploding.  So.  as  part  of  the  policy 
we  plan  to  triple  the  capacity  of  National 
Forest  recreation  facilities  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expanded  use. 
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As  It  Bays  In  a  new  USDA  publication.  Re- 
sources in  Action/Agriculture  2000.  "Natiiral 
beauty  and  wilderness  are  among  the  finest 
attractions  of  forest  lands;  the  trees,  mead- 
ows, and  waters  of  the  forest  are  the  natural 
home  of  big  game  species,  small  mammals, 
birds,  and  flsh.  This  habitat  will  be  Unproved 
by  our  intensified  efforts. " 

We  are  well  on  the  way  toward  completing 
studies  of  the  National  Forest  portion  of  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  by  next 
fall  we  will  have  projjosed  that  12  more  wild- 
erness areas  totaling  more  than  a  million 
acres  be  included  in  the  system. 

USDA  has  strongly  supported  both  the 
proposed  Scenic  Rivers  and  National  TraU 
System  legislation,  and  Is  planning  to  pro- 
vide major  segments  of  both  systems  within 
the  National  Forests,  when  and  if  they  be- 
come law. 

The  Department  was  an  early  proponent 
and  Is  now  an  active  supporter  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund — the  Golden 
Eagle  program — an  act  which  allowed  us  to 
acquire  the  18,000-acre  Sylvania  tract  in 
Michigan,  and  that  has  funded  other  badly 
needed  recreation  lands  In  the  East. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  recreation 
visits  to  National  Forests  are  literally  explod- 
ing. To  be  more  specific,  last  year  they  re- 
ceived some  161  million  visitor  days  of  use — 
43  percent  of  the  recreation  visits  to  all  Fed- 
eral lands. 

If  we  use  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  divid- 
ing line,  some  86  percent  of  our  population 
Uvea  east  of  the  river.  Yet  only  little  more 
than  8  percent  of  our  National  Forests  lie 
In  the  East. 

The  population  ©enter  of  the  United 
States — the  point  on  which  the  UJ3.  would 
balance  If  every  person  In  It  weighed  the 
same — is  in  Illinois. 

The  National  Forest  centerllne — the  line 
on  which  there  is  as  much  National  Forest 
acreage  to  the  east  as  to  the  west — runs 
through  western  Wyoming,  somewhere  near 
Rock  Springs. 

This  means  simply  that  the  public  lands 
ore  where  the  people  aren't.  TTiis  has  impor- 
tant ramifications  in  the  Department's  rec- 
reation policy.  While  we  are  bending  every 
effort  to  upgrade  the  National  Forests'  rec- 
reation potential,  we  also  are  making  plans 
to  put  recreation  where  tha-jjgrOple'  are. 

On  May  3,  Secretary  FrAeman  gave  the 
highlights  of  our  new  policy.  These  high- 
lights, he  s&ld,  are: 

"1.  More  emphasis  on  recrcMton  develop- 
ments on  private  lands  In  rural  areas,  for 
thoee  landowners  who  want  to  build  them, 
and  have  the  capacity  to  ntanage  them, 
with  a  view  toward  providing  the  recre- 
ational opportiinltles  needed  and  desired 
by  the  American  people. 

"2.  USDA  agencies  have  been  directed  to 
provide  the  research,  technical,  educational, 
and  financial  help  needed  to  strengthen 
existing  programs  for  private  land  recrea- 
tion. A  high  priority  has  been  assigned  to 
these  programs. 

"3.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
income-producing  recreation  in  low-Income 
rural  areas  as  a  means  of  creating  more  Jobs 
and  new  sovirces  of  Income. 

"4.  USDA  will  seek  to  establish  recrea- 
tion development  In  connection  with  each 
watershed  project  carried  out  with  public 
help. 

"S.  Recreation  research  activities  will  be 
greatly  expanded  to  catalogue  private  lands 
suitable  for  recreation,  to  determine  what 
the  recreation-consuming  public  wants,  and 
to  discover  the  thousand-and-one  items 
that  spell  success  or  failure  for  the  Indi- 
vidual enterprise." 

As  for  the  private  lands  facet  of  the  new 
policy,  the  goals  we  hope  to  achieve  are: 

First,  to  create  a  geographic  pattern  of 
development  that  puts  more  recreation  fa- 
cilities where  the  people  are;  and,  second,  to 
provide  a  proper  "mix"  of  outdoor  recreation, 


so  families  on  all  economic  levels — rich  or 
I>oor — can  satisfy  their  individual  needs;  one 
that  provides  for  the  varying  recreational 
tastes  of  the  Nation. 

Peoples'  taste  in  recreation  varies  as  much 
as  their  taste  In  houses,  automobiles,  clothes, 
or  Ice  cream.  A  proper  mix  of  recreational 
facilities — from  a  farm-based  vacation,  swim- 
ming in  an  RC&D  lake,  skiing  in  the  National 
Forests,  golfing  on  an  FHA-flnanced  course, 
to  the  solitude  of  wilderness — Is  vital. 

And  all  of  this  requires  planning,  compre- 
hensive planning.  Without  such  planning, 
recreation  Is  all  too  often  ignored  or  over- 
looked, or  occurs  only  as  an  afterthought 
rather  than  a  prime  consideration. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  has  pointed  out,  "a 
good  blueprint  requires  a  good  draftsman." 
But  too  many  rural  and  urban  areas  today 
lack  the  trained,  professional  recreation 
planners  to  prepare  comprehensive  programs 
of  community  development.  Because  of  this, 
requests  for  Federal  assistance  are  often 
rejected  as  unsound  or  are  subject  to  frus- 
trating and  time-consuming  delays. 

Planning  must  be  done  at  the  local  level — 
not  in  Washington.  Unless  the  people  plan 
for  programs — Federal,  State  or  local — these 
programs  have  very  little  chance  of  getting 
off  the  ground. 

Today  we  hear  much  about  the  hostility 
between  man  and  his  environment.  We  hear 
that  there  Is  a  basic  antipathy  between  the 
natvire  of  man  and  what  he  has  fashioned  for 
his  domain.  We  hear  that  modern  man  Is  liv- 
ing in  violation  of  biological  law,  and  that 
this  unnatural  existence  is  taking  its  toll  In 
bleakness  of  Q>lrlt  and  mental  disease. 

When  did  It  come  about,  this  hostility  be- 
tween man  and  his  world?  Some  say  within 
the  last  generation. 

In  1910.  most  Americans  still  lived  in  the 
countryside.  The  2.300  towns  in  existence 
then  had  average  populations  of  less  than 
10,000.  and  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  miles  of  open  land  and  virgin  forest. 
Whatever  the  hardships  in  those  days — and 
they  were  considerable — there  was  at  letist 
the  compensation  of  natural  beauty  ...  of 
plenty  of  beautiful  open  space  or  forest  land 
to  relax  or  play  In. 

But  by  1960,  most  Americans  lived  In  6.000 
\irban  concentrations.  Twenty-five  of  these 
had  p>opulatlons  of  more  than  500.000,  and 
were  spreading  into  one  another. 

Space  photographs  discern  what  appear 
to  be  single  dtles  stretching  500  miles  frc«n 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  ...  or  800  miles  from 
Richmond  to  Bangor. 

Today,  35  million  Americans  are  Jammed 
into  a  narrow  strip  of  Eastern  Seaboard  run- 
ning from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Each  year,  another  3  million  Americans 
pour  Into  the  biggest  cities.  And  with  each 
incoming  wave  of  humanity,  a  million  more 
acres  of  fields,  woods  and  hills  near  urban 
centers  are  swallowed  up  by  asphalt,  con- 
crete, shopping  centers,  and  hoiuing  devel- 
opments. 

And  while  the  suburbs  too  often  are 
sprawling  without  grace,  rhyme  or  reason, 
the  Inner  clUes  too  often  are  rotting  with 
decay. 

Billboards,  garish  neon  signs,  undisguised 
trash  depots,  rundown  housing,  parking  lots 
Instead  of  parks,  waterfronts  cluttered  and 
defaced  with  concrete  plants,  railroad  spurs 
and  elevated  expressways.  These  are  the 
sights  too  many  harried  city  workers  see  as 
they  go  to  work  and  return  home  in  bumper 
to   bumper  traffic. 

They  breathe  not  fresh  air  but  noxious 
fumes.  They  hear  not  the  meadowlark  but 
the  cacophony  of  auto  horns.  They  see  not 
vistas  of  natvu-al  beauty  but  skylines  of 
ugliness. 

Where — in  all  this — is  man  to  find  the 
relief  and  solitude  he  Is  seeking,  and  in  fact 
demanding? 

First   we   must   do  whatever   is  necessary 


to  make  our  cities  livable.  But  we  must  do 
more. 

Second,  we  must  help  city  man  to  find  this 
relief  and  solitude  in  vistas  of  open  green 
space.  In  beautiful,  well-planned  recreation 
area — both  niral  and  urban. 

And  thirdly,  we  must  make  rural  America 
an  attractive  and  prosperous  enough  place 
to  live  and  work  that  a  higher  and  higher 
proportion  of  our  population  will  reside 
there. 

Happily,  the  outlook  is  not  as  bleak  as 
it  once  appeared.  We  have  it  within  om 
power  to  bring  about  these  needed  Improve- 
ments in  man's  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Yes,  more  people  must  be  enabled  to  live 
in  the  countryside  where  recreation  Is  and 
recreation  areas  must  be  put  where  the 
people  are.  They  must  be  attractive  recrea- 
tion areas.  They  must  provide  a  change  of 
scenery,  so  to  speak,  for  those  who  live  in 
rural  as  well  as  urban  areas. 

In  The  Prince,  Machlavelll  wrote  that 
"There  Is  nothing  more  difficult  to  take  In 
hand,  more  perilous  to  conduct,  or  more 
uncertain  In  Its  success,  than  to  take  the 
lead  In  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of 
things." 

Maybe  so,  but  that  Is  jtist  what  we — all  of 
us — must  do.  We  must  take  the  lead  In  intro- 
ducing this  new  order  of  things  in  the  field 
of  recreation — because  if  we  don't.  I  fear 
we  win  eventually  face  a  situation  far  more 
difficult,  far  more  perilous,  and  far  more  un- 
certain than  now — a  situation  that  will  lit- 
erally endanger  the  survival  of  man  by  not 
giving  enough  attention  to  his  natural 
habitat. 

We  can't  attack  this  problem  of  a  lack  of 
recreation  opportunities  in  a  piecemeal 
manner. 

With  our  new  policy,  we  are  seeking  to  Join 
together  the  pieces  which  I  referred  to 
earlier. 

The  National  Forests  and  their  tremendous 
public  recreation  resources  which  Includes 
most  of  the  wilderness  areas  in  this  country. 
The  Soil  Conservation  program,  reaching 
every  farm  virtually  in  this  Nation  with  a 
skilled  technician  and  program  in  every  single 
coixnty  in  the  U.S. 

The  ASCS,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  are  rented  out  of  production 
each  year — that  land  now  largely  moving  into 
related  recreation  uses,  some  of  It  perma- 
nently as  a  part  of  Greenspan  in  the  develop- 
ment of  local  parks. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  which 
loans  more  than  $1.3  billion  a  year — probably 
the  greatest  loaning  institution  in  the  coun- 
try. Incidentally,  the  FHA — with  an  office  and 
technical  people,  trained  supervisory  people, 
in  every  single  county  In  the  U.S. — can  loan 
to  associations,  to  small  towns  and  to  Indi- 
vidual farmers. 

And  the  Extension  Service  with  people  In 
every  single  county  in  the  U.S.,  many  trained 
In  recreation  work  of  various  kinds. 

These  are  functions  we  are  trying  to  puD 
together  with  related  research  into  the  seam- 
less web  of  a  total  systems  approach  to  a  Dfr 
partment  program  in  which  all  of  these  agen- 
cies will  not  think  in  terms  of  their  agency, 
and  their  programs,  but  in  terms  of  the  total 
target,  the  total  goal  which  is  the  recreation 
program,  both  public  and  private,  which  will 
be  designed  to  reach  the  needs  of  this  day. 

We  are  not,  nor  can  we  be,  sitting  Idly  at 
anchor,  drifting  aimlessly  with  the  tide— not 
any  more.  You  are  involved  In  the  most  Im- 
portant work  that  any  American  can  be  in- 
volved m :  the  work  of  saving  and  building  an 
environment  fit  for  man. 

I  hope  you  will  press  our  people  who  meet 
with  you  today  for  practical  answers  to  yonr 
most  stubborn  problems. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
be  of  Increased  help  to  you  In  this  most  im- 
portant task  In  future  years. 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 
Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  are  a 
divinely  Inspired  foundation  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers  controlled  by 
the  people. 

A  reading  of  the  document  negates 
the  Idea  of  an  all-powerful  government 
vrtth  full  control  In  the  granting  or 
guaranteeing  of  all  rights  to  its  subjects. 
Rather,  conversely,  since  our  govern- 
mental benefactors  were  God  fearing 
men  who  acknowledged  that  man's  rights 
and  gifts  are  endowed  by  the  Creator — 
not  government — they  sought  to  protect 
these  individual  rights  by  prohibiting 
Interference  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  our  indi\idual  lives,  futures,  and 
rights. 

For  no  government  or  earthly  power 
can  guarantee  an  lndi\-idual  the  right 
to  speak,  the  intellect  to  write,  or  create, 
the  stamina  or  strength  to  work  or  be 
healthy— these  are  God-given  rights. 
Government  can  take  away  or  curtail, 
but  It  cannot  create  or  guarantee. 

The  oppressive  theory  of  a  Socialist. 
Communist,  or  other  central  government 
to  that  such  government  has  obtained 
the  full  ownership  of  all  personal  liber- 
ties and  can,  by  the  royal  decree,  permit 
such  rights  as  it — ^the  goverrunent  in 
power — desires. 

Such  thinking  and  planning  can  only 
be  patterned  by  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  God  and  fear  the  power  and 
liberty  of  individual  people. 

The  one-world  intellectuals,  by  what- 
ever name  and  front  they  label  them- 
selvee,  are  hard  set  at  capturing  every 
Individual  liberty  and  concentrating  full 
mastery  and  power  over  the  masses  In 
the  U.N. 

A  short,  but  thorough,  appraisal  of 
the  erosive  action  underway  to  capture 
the  individual  liberties  of  the  American 
people  by  destruction  through  misuse  of 
the  U.S  Constitution  was  delivered  by 
Mi.  T.  David  Horton  of  Ploche,  Nev..  to 
the  Colorado  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Attorney  Horton 's 
«*ech  following  my  remarks: 

Ask  State  Solons  Oxttlaw  U.N.  Treatt 
(A  atatement  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  by  T.  David  Horton  ') 

federal  agencies  created  by  the  constitu- 
"onal  compact  are  attempting  to  change  and 
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destroy  that  Constitution  by  exercising  pow- 
ers that  were  not  delegated  to  them,  and 
which  they  do  not  have. 

State  legislators  are  aiding  and  abetting 
this  subversion  of  the  Constitution  by  fall- 
ing to  clarify  the  law  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  within  their  re- 
spective States. 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  act  creates  a 
presumption  which  law  enforcement  officers 
cannot  overturn,  this  presumption  is  that 
the  enaction  of  the  State  is  tacit  approval 
of  the  unauthorized  attempt  by  the  agent  to 
exercise  power  beyond  the  authority  granted. 
The  ordinary  citizen  also  lacks  the  ca- 
pacity to  overturn  the  presumption.  Failure 
of  the  State  to  clarify  the  law  by  statute  al- 
lows the  limits  of  authority  placed  upon  the 
Federal  agencies  by  the  Constitution  to  be- 
come dimmed,  and  In  this  confusion  usurpa- 
tion flourishes. 

The  action  proposed  for  the  Colorado  legis- 
lature discharges  the  duty  that  rests  upon 
every  State  officeholder:  To  stop  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitutional  compact  agreed 
to  between  the  States,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  government  of  the  State  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Its  powers. 

The  so-called  United  Nations  Treaty  agree- 
ment, if  valid,  would  surrender  to  foreign 
governments  rights  and  liberties  retained  by 
the  People  under  the  Constitution.  The  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  have  purported  to  agree  to 
this  treaty,  but  they  lack  the  pKJwer  to  do  so. 
These  federal  agents  have  no  authority  to 
exceed  the  limited  and  enumerated  powers 
delegated  by  the  States  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

No  federal  agent  has  the  power  or  the  au- 
thority to  modify  or  change  the  Constitu- 
tional Compact. 

The  proper  Party  to  challenge  the  validity 
of  the  purported  acts  which  exceed  the  au- 
thority granted  Is  a  party  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Compact. 

Only  a  State,  acting  in  Its  highest  sov- 
ereign capacity,  can  repudiate  an  attempt  of 
its  agents  to  change  the  Constitution,  such 
as  the  purported  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  And,  this  repudiation 
may  not  be  done  by  any  Judicial  proceeding. 
There  Is  no  court  competent  to  determine 
this  matter,  or  ha\ing  the  legal  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  through 
its  legislative  apparatus,  can,  however,  legally 
clarify  this  question  of  attempted  usurpation 
of  governmental  power. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  Nations 
that  later  entered  Into  the  Constitutional 
Compact  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Years  passed  before  this  sovereignties  con- 
tracted with  one  another  In  the  Agreement 
known  as  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States. 

"It  Is  by  so  understanding  the  subject." 
wrote  Maj-tln  Van  Buren,  eighth  President  of 
the  United  States,  "that  the  Preamble  (to 
the  Constitution)  is  reconciled  with  facts, 
and  that  it  Is  a  Oonstitutlon  established  by 
'the  people  of  the  United  States.'  not  as  one 
consolidated  body,  but  as  members  of  sepa- 
rate and  independent  oommunities,  each 
acting  for  itself.  It  was  in  this  form,"  he  said, 
"that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  established  by  the  pecJple  of  the  different 
states  .  .  .   ." 

In  so  doing,  the  people  of  the  different 
States  acted  in  "their  highest  sovereign  ca- 
pacity." It  Is  in  this  capacity,  says  Van 
Buren.  that  each  State  is  a  party  to  the  Con- 
stitutional   Compact. 

"It  is  well  established,"  he  observed,  "that. 
In  that  sense,  the  Constitution  was  submit- 
ted to  the  States;  that.  In  that  sense,  the 
States  ratified  it.  It  is  in  this  sense,  of  the 
term  'States'  that  they  form  the  constituency 
from  which  the  Federal  Constitution  ema- 
nated and  it  is  by  the  States,  acting  either  by 
their  Legislatures  or  in  Convention,  that  smy 
valid  alterations  of  the  instrument  can  alone 
be  made." 


Under  this  Constitution  so  established  by 
"The  People  of  the  United  States"  are  fixed 
three  separate  and  distinct  agencies  of  Gov- 
erimient,  each  with,  clearly  defined  and 
strictly  limited  pwwers. 

The  action  which  is  proposed  for  the  Colo- 
rado Legislature  la  to  clarify  the  confusion 
that  arises  from  the  attempt  by  the  agencies 
created  by  the  agreement  between  the  States 
to  exercise  a  power  which  was  not  delegated, 
and  which,  therefore,  these  agents  do  not 
have. 

The  Constitution  was  binding  on  the  thir- 
teen original  States  when  approved  and  rati- 
fied by  the  People  of  thoee  States,  and  the 
Statee  that  have  since  Joined  in  the  contract, 
share  in  its  privileges  and  obligations. 

Each  has  the  same  obligation  to  the  others 
to  insure  that  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
are  enforced  within  its  borders.  All  state  of- 
ficeholders are  sworn  to  achieve  this  result. 
Attempts  by  Federal  Agents  to  exceed  the 
limited  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  void 
and  in  law,  are  no  acts  at  all. 

However,  when  the  State  falls  to  repudiate 
the  unauthorized  act  of  Its  agents,  a  pre- 
sumption arises  that  the  State  has  approved. 
The  vitality  that  is  thus  given  to  the  piu-- 
ported  act  of  the  agent  arises  frc«n  the 
power  of  the  State  in  question,  'nie  power 
does  not  come  from  the  limited  agents  who 
had  no  power  to  act. 

The  farmer,  who  sends  his  hired  hand  to 
market  to  seU  part  of  his  potato  crop,  is  In 
the  same  pweltlon  when  the  hired  hAnd  sells 
the  team  and  wagon.  Other  hired  hands  can 
deplore  his  conduct,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
correct  It.  Only  the  farmeff,  the  prlnclpaJ,  can 
correct  the  excess  of  his  agent.  He  must  do 
this  by  an  affirmative  act  of  repudiation.  If 
he  acquiesces  in  the  unauthorized  act  of  his 
agent,  he  will  be  bound  by  it.  It  Is  not  his 
agent's  act.  but  his  own.  that  makes  it  bind- 
ing upon  him.  If  he  either  does  nothing,  or 
affirmatively  ratiflee  the  agent's  act,  then  he 
U  bound  by  what  the  agent  did.  Only  an 
affirmative  repudiation  of  the  agent's  act  can 
correct    the    situation. 

To  discharge  their  obligation  to  their  Peo- 
ple and  to  the  other  parties  to  the  compact, 
state  officeholders,  both  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial alike,  have  an  afBrmatlve  duty  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Oonatitution.  Titils 
Is  a  continuing  obligation.  It  cannot  be  met 
merely  by  an  empty  oath  taken  upon  enter- 
ing into  a  state  office.  This  Is  the  reason  for 
the  language  In  the  OonBtltutlon :  "shall  be 
bound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this 
Oonstitutlon" — ^thus  Imposing  a  continuing 
and  subclsting  duty  upon  these  oflVceholders 
ao  long  as  they  continue  in  office. 

The  socalled  United  Nations  "Charters." 
and  other  matters  arising  vmder  the  pur- 
ported authority  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, are  neither  executing  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress,  as  the  Chief  ExecuUve 
Is  obligated  to  do,  nor  are  they  Judicial.  They 
are  attempts  to  exercise  powers  which  can  be 
made  lawful  only  by  the  affirmative  action  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  Becaiise  these 
purported  acts  seek  to  have  general  applica- 
tion within  the  State,  they  are  legislative  in 
nature  and  require  legislative  power  to  cor- 
rect. 

Judicial  power  only  is  accorded  to  Federal 
Courts  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  authority  Is  confined  to  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  particular  controversy  as  It 
affects  the  particular  piarUes  before  a  Court. 
A  court  Is  denied  authority  to  exercise  any 
form  of  legislative  power.  The  assumption 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Marbury  vs. 
Madison,  declared  a  statute  of  Congress  "un- 
constitutional" Is  a  misunderstanding. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  no  such  power. 
It  can  exercise  only  the  Judicial  i>ower  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  the  Constitution.  Judicial 
power  does  not  Include  the  right,  or  the 
ability,  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  "un- 
constitutional." 

The  confused  understanding  of  this  case 
arises  from  a  failure  to  see  what  the  Court 
did.  The  Court  decided  that  as  far  as  coa- 
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cemed  the  case  before  It,  there  was  no  act 
of  Congress.  What  was  before  the  Court  was 
an  unauthorized,  and  ultra  vires,  and 
therefore  void  act  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

To  strike  down  a  legislative  act  requires 
legislative  power.  No  court  has  such  power. 

But,  in  the  exercise  of  Its  Judicial  function, 
It  Is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
determine  what  Is,  and  what  Is  not.  evidence 
in  the  case  that  is  before  It.  In  the  case  of 
Marbury  vs.  Madison  the  Court  did  not 
declare  an  "act  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional." It  exercised,  in  that  case,  judicial 
power,  not  legislative  power.  The  Court  ex- 
amined what  was  claimed  to  be  an  act  of 
Congress  and  found  It  to  be  beyond  the  au- 
thority granted  by  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore,  void.  There  was  no  act  of  Congress. 
Thus,  In  excluding,  as  void,  the  purported 
act  of  Congress  as  evidence  in  the  case  before 
It,  the  Court  exercised  its  Judicial  power,  not 
any  legislative  power  which  it  did  not  have. 

In  exercising  Its  Judicial  power,  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  no  more  un-make  an  act 
of  Congress  than  it  could  make  one.  To  do 
BO  requires  the  exercise  of  legislative  power, 
and  all  legislative  power  granted  by  the  agree- 
ment between  the  States  is  given  to  the  Con- 
gress, not  to  the  Supreme  Court.  However, 
since  there  was  no  legislative  act  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Court  proceeded  without  recog- 
nizing as  evidence  In  the  case  before  it  the 
attempt  of  the  Congress  to  exceed  its  powers. 

Similarly,  In  providing  criminal  penalties 
for  attempts  to  enforce  acts  that  have  no  au- 
thority under  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  State 
Legislature  oi  Colorado  is  not  declaring  "un- 
constitutional" a  treaty  that  Is  made  with 
regartl  to  the  United  Nations.  It  first  inquires 
Into  the  question  of  whether  there  was  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  such  a  treaty,  and  upon 
finding  that  there  was  not,  the  Colorado 
Legislature  provides  criminal  sanctions  for 
attempts  to  enforce,  in  Colorado,  that  which 
was  never  In  legal  existence. 

The  reason  that,  heretofore,  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  have  been  burdened 
with  the  purported  acta  of  Federal  Agents  is 
becatise  the  State  of  Colorado  has  not  re- 
pudiated, as  unauthorized  and  void,  the  at- 
tempts of  its  agents  to  act  beyond  their  au- 
thority. These  purported  acts  have  had  effect 
In  Colorado,  not  by  reason  of  a  non-existent 
authority  of  the  Federal  Agents,  but  because 
of  the  authority  that  the  principal,  the  State 
of  Colorado,  gave  to  these  purported  acts  by 
falling  to  repudiate  the  attempted  acts  of  its 
Federal  Agents. 

Therefore,  In  conformity  with  the  duty  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  to  its  People  and  to  the 
Sister  States,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
oath  of  office  taken  by  the  Governmental  offi- 
cials thereof,  certain  citizens  of  the  sovereign 
State  of  Colorado  have  now  petitioned  their 
Executive  and  Legislative  agents  to  find : 

a.  That  the  purported  United  Nations 
Treaty  was  beyond  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Agents  of  these 
United  States  by  the  principals  which  formed 
and  which  now  constitute  the  United  States 
Of  America. 

b.  That  the  said  United  Nations  Treaty  Is, 
therefore,  void  and  of  no  force  or  effect  In 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

c.  That  any  attempt  to  enforce  any  provi- 
sion of  said  United  Nations  Treaty  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Colorado  is  a  felony. 

The  States,  as  sovereigns,  can  never  be 
bound  by  their  failure  to  act.  However,  they 
will  be  unable  to  correct  such  mischief  as 
occurs  by  their  acquiescence  In  the  unau- 
thorized acts  of  their  agents,  during  the 
time  when  they  fall  to  act. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
by  adopting  the  proposed  statute,  will  clarify 
and  make  definite  the  law  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  will  discharge  the  State's  obli- 
gation to  Insure  that  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  are  respected  within  its 
borders. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  history  and  growth  of 
America,  few  others  have  established  a 
record  of  Industrj',  integrity  of  patriot- 
ism to  match  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
scent in  this  country.  Few  others  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  arts,  music, 
or  agriculture  of  the  United  States  as 
these  fine  citizens  of  many  generations 
who  now  share  our  pride  and  loyalty  for 
this  great  Nation. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  Americans 
of  Italian  descent  are  inexcusably 
malined  in  a  paragraph  which,  in  effect, 
labels  Italian-Americans  as  the  perpe- 
tratore  of  the  bulk  of  crime  in  the  Nation. 
This  is  ridiculous  on  the  surface. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  CIA,  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Secret  Service,  and  the  police  forces  In 
city  after  city  in  this  country  contain  not 
only  thousands  of  rank-and-file  sigents, 
and  officers  but  many  heroes  against  the 
vei-y  forces  they  are  accused  of  abetting 
because  of  their  race. 

The  President's  report,  which  con- 
tained this  libel  against  our  fine  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Italian  descent,  had 
much  to  deplore  about  so-called  racial 
injustice  and  its  relation  to  crime  in  the 
country.  It  then  proceeded  to  bracket 
those  of  Italian  derivation  into  the  same 
statistical  corner  it  deplores.  If  this  is  an 
example  of  Justice  and  fairness  sought 
by  the  President's  Commission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  obvious  we  have  wasted  a 
lot  of  our  taxpayer's  money  in  permitting 
the  study  to  be  conducted. 

In  all  of  our  wars,  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
cluding the  present  one,  ItaUan-Amerl- 
cans  have  fought  with  bravery  and 
honor.  They  send  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  battle  because  they  love  this 
country  and  its  freedoms.  They  save  and 
scrimp  and  sacrifice  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  our  finest  schools  and  those  chil- 
dren today  as  In  the  past  serve  in  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  the  arts  with  In- 
telligence and  distinction. 

To  equate  these  great  Americans  with 
gangsters  is  to  reduce  reality  to  the  ab- 
surd or  worse.  I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
there  are  anywhere  in  America,  more 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  main  than 
those  found  In  our  Italian-American 
communities.  In  my  own  community 
most  youngsters  of  Italian  parentage  are 
leaders  in  their  schools,  churches,  and 
social  activities.  They  are  industrious, 
almost  from  birth;  they  are  trustworthy, 
devoted  and  happy  people,  by  birthright 
and  by  nature  and  they  are  proud  to  be 
Americans. 

Many  are  serving  with  distinction  on 
our  courts,  in  the  Congress  and  in  our 
administrative  agencies.  And  I  would 
wager,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  do  stray  from  the 


straight  and  narrow  road  of  honor  and 
decency  their  parents  train  them  to 
travel  on  Is  far  less  than  that  of  most 
other  ethnic  groups. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  some  ap- 
propriate means  we  recognize  the  Injus. 
tice  done  to  the  Italian  Americans  by  the 
President's  Commission.  Certainly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Members  of  Con?;re5.s  ajid 
their  feUow  Americans,  our  Italian 
friends,  both  here  and  abroad,  de.soi ve  far 
better  treatment  than  accorded  them  in 
this  ofQcial  document  prepared  at  the 
President's  behest.  Certainly  any  oCacia! 
recognition  of  the  report  by  this  Congress 
should  express  full  reservations  of  the 
unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  conclu- 
sion regarding  these  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  ours.  We  cannot  combat  crime, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  racial  indictment  or 
blanket  accusations  Irrespective  of  how 
high  the  authority  may  be  that  utters 
them.  Crime,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  giowin^ 
proliferation  and  savagery,  is  an  Amer- 
ican problem,  not  an  Italian -Americac 
problem.  Certainly  those  assigned  to  the 
President's  Commission  must  have  rec- 
ognized this  fact.  I  do,  and  I  am  certair, 
that  this  Congress,  with  equal  conviction 
and  with  equal  abhorrence  for  unfairness 
or  slander  against  any  of  the  good  citi- 
zens in  this  country,  will  do  so  as  well 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  an  editorial  which  appeared  bi 
yesterday's  Miami  Herald.  This  article 
expresses  my  sentiments  very  clearly,  and 
I  believe  it  merits  close  study  by  mj 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repiesenta- 
tives.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Congress  GSandstands  and  Raises  Dm 
LiMPr 

An  about-face  by  the  House  pinpoints  tlK 
blame  for  our  suffocating  national  debt 

Only  two  weelcs  ago,  the  House  matie  i 
stunning  gesture  against  deficit  gpendliif. 
Republicans,  Southern  Democrats  and  sonii 
congressmen  who  oppose  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam carried  the  day.  By  only  13  votes,  thfj 
slapped  down  the  administration's  requ« 
for  a  hike  of  $29  billion  In  the  tempomj 
debt  limit. 

The  addition  would  have  pushed  the  eoit 
of  debt  service  above  $13  billion  a  yew- 
more  than  the  total  being  spent  for  sevenl 
federal  domestic  projects. 

Arm-twisters  got  busy.  They  changed  tl» 
minds  of  several  Southerners.  They  »1» 
brought  onto  the  floor  Northern  Democnti 
who  had  been  absent  for  the  previous  roD 
can. 

The  result  was  a  margin  of  21  vote*  to 
raise  the  debt  ceUlng  by  $29  bllll.  n  overtbe 
next  two  years. 

The  compromise,  if  It  can  be  c.illed  tli«t 
Is  that  the  Increase  on  July  1  will  be  "onlf 
$22  billion.  The  other  $7  billion  will  eow 
next  year. 

The  announced  ptirpoee  of  those  who  (W 
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iDAlly  rejected  any  addition  to  the  debt  was 
to  force  President  Johnson  to  cut  his  budget. 
ji5  we  said  at  the  time,  the  vote  was  a  victory 
"iot  those  who  believe  the  steady  spiral  of 
debt  must  be  checked  and  Irresponsible 
jpendlng  m\ist  be  brought  under  control." 

Tet  Congress  shares  that  respKjnslblUty 
*lth  the  executive  branch.  The  administra- 
tion proposes;  Congresses  disposes — theoret- 
tcaily.  at  least.  Government  departments  can 
ipend  only  what  Congress  authorizes. 

Tet  the  Hoiise  has  finished  work  on  flve- 
rixths  of  the  President's  $144-bllllon  budget 
for  the  year  starting  July  1.  Only  $2.8  billion 
Iiaa  been  shaved  from  money  bills  passed  by 
the  House,  and  many  of  the  "cuts"  are  likely 
to  be  canceled  later  with  supplemental 
Appropriations. 

The  paring  of  a  mere  2.5  percent  from  that 
whopping  $144  billion  Is  no  way  to  balance 
the  budget  and  hold  down  deficit  spending, 
vhlch  adds  to  the  national  debt. 

If  they  really  mean  business.  Republicans 
■nd  economy-minded  Democrats  could  com- 
bine their  votes  to  slash  funds  for  spedflc 
Items.  Otherwise,  the  final  blame  ttdla 
equarely  on  Congress,  and  Its  pirouetting 
over  deficits  Is  little  more  than  grandstand- 
ing on  the  debt  limit. 


Tke  Hoase  Armed  Services  Committee- 
Its  Leader,  lU  Work,  and  Its  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
issue  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Association 
News  contains  an  outstanding  article  on 
the  achievements  of  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  in  particular,  of  our 
distinguished  chairman,  Mendel  Rivers. 
The  article  is  the  work  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Association  News'  capable  editor, 
Allen  Scott.  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  Inter- 
esting reading  for  my  colleagues  and  I 
Include  it  here  as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Th«  House  Armed  Services  Committee — 
Its  Leadeh,  Its  Work,  and  Its  Record 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Congress  has 
Kitten  an  enviable  record  In  the  depth  and 
thoroughness  of  Its  work  in  the  field  of  mlU- 
tMy  legislation.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the 
manner  in  which  It  has  provided  the  neces- 
«ry  missiles,  aircraft  and  ships,  but  In  its 
eoncem  for  all  military  personnel.  Including 
Uie  Reserves,  and  In  its  determination  to  fill 
1  responsible  role  In  regard  to  broad  military 
rtniteglc  policies. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Congress  reveals 
ttat  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the  leader- 
•Up  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers  (D.,  S.C.)  has  pro- 
lied  much  of  the  Impetus  in  the  area  of 
allltary  legislation. 

The  Committee  has  41  members — the  larg- 
•[*  legislative  committee  In  the  House — and 
"ey  work  in  a  completely  nonpartisan  man— 
n«.  Spurred  on  by  Mr.  Rivers,  the  Commlt- 
*•  maintains  a  work  record  perhaps  un- 
«!UalIed  by  any  other  Committee  in  the  Con- 
P««».  In  addition  to  four  standing  subcom- 

k!!*"'  ^^*'"*  *s  *  permanent  Investigative 
wbcommlttee.  And,  at  last  count,  the  Com- 
mttee  had  12  special  subcommittees  cover- 
ft  everything  from  Antl-Submarlne  VPar- 
im  to  Enlisted  Promotion  Policy. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  Committee  and 
w  wbcommittees  held  396  meetings,  pro- 
™«|«J  102  printed  hearings  and  special  re- 
W".  running  more  than  11,800  pages. 


And  at  the  rate  the  Committee  is  working 
In  the  present  year.  Its  efforte  are  likely  to  re- 
sult In  a  new  record  In  the  90th  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Committee  who  might  be 
tempted  to  complain  about  the  i>ace  erf  the 
work  are  faced  with  the  realization  that 
their  Chairman  is  not  asking  any  more  from 
them  than  he  is  performing  himself.  Mr. 
Rivers  Is  one  of  those  members  for  whom  the 
House  Is  both  a  vocation  aind  an  avocation. 
Because  of  this,  he  operates  on  a  schedule 
that  has  become  well-nigh  legendary  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

He  Is  In  his  office  by  seven  o'clock  every 
morning  and  it  is  a  rare  evening  on  which 
Mr.  Rivers  Is  not  still  at  work  at  7  PM. 

Newsmen  seeking  an  Interview  with  the 
Chairman  are  put  to  the  test  when  they're 
told  that  a  convenient  time  will  be  about 
quarter  of  seven — in  the  morning. 

In  addition,  the  Chairman  maintains  a 
busy  speaking  schedule,  confined  largely  to 
addresses  on  military  matters. 

All  of  this  effort  by  the  Committee  has 
produced  a  tremendous  amount  of  legisla- 
tion and  at  the  saxne  time,  a  marked  upsurge 
In  the  morale  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Both  Regulars  and  Reservists  are  aware 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Committee  and 
the  role  It  has  played  in  Insuring  a  better 
way  of  Ufe  for  all  service  people.  And  the 
armed  forces  are  aware  of  where  the  leader- 
ship has  come. 

Although  Mr.  Rivers  has  l>een  Clialrman 
of  the  Committee  for  less  than  three  years, 
he  has  become  known  as  the  champion  of  the 
servicemen  and  women,  primarily  because 
of  his  demonstrated  leadership  In  the  field 
of  personnel  legislation. 

Under  Mr.  Rivers'  leadership  in  1965,  Con- 
gress passed  a  pay  bill  more  than  double  that 
reconunended  by  the  Administration.  When 
the  measure  was  first  Introduced,  many  peo- 
ple claimed  the  Chairman  was  merely  "show- 
boating" and  that  he  had  no  real  hope  of 
getting  so  large  a  bill  through  the  Congress. 
It  was  passed  with  very  liuie  change  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Since  then.  Con- 
gressional observers  have  been  reluctant  to 
predict  that  Mr.  Rivers  wont  get  what  he 
sets  out  to  secure. 

To  use  his  own  most-quoted  statement 
one  of  the  things  he  wants  is  to  provide 
"a  sUndard  of  living  for  the  members  of  the 
armed  forces  as  good  as  the  standard  of  living 
they  are  defending."  in  pursuit  of  this  goal, 
he  has.  in  the  past  four  years,  shepherded 
four  military  pay  bills  through  the  Congress 
and  has  another  poised  for  passage  In  the 
near  future. 

He  led  in  1963,  while  still  a  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  fight  to  gain  a  limited  retired 
pay  computation  for  those  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  retired  in  the  early  I950's 
and  before,  when  military  pay  was  consid- 
erably below  the  present-day  rates.  Last  year 
he  persuaded  his  Committee  to  approve  a 
program  of  medical  care  from  a  civilian  hos- 
pitals for  retired  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents and  secured  a  broadening  of  the 
medical  care  program  for  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel.  Including  care  from 
civilian  doctors  and,  for  the  first  time  under 
a  government  sponsorship— aid  for  families 
with  retarded  children.  The  biU  grew  out  of 
the  recommendations  of  a  subcommittee 
which  Mr.  Rivers  had  chaired  In  1964.  This 
year  he  appointed  a  special  subcommittee  to 
consider  a  dental  care  program  for  service 
dependents. 

In  addition  to  pay  and  the  vital  medical 
care  benefits,  Mr.  Rivers  and  his  Committee 
have  supported  additional  military  housing 
and  a  variety  of  other  fringe  benefits  to  pro- 
vide a  better  way  of  life  for  all  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  What  U  Important,  ob- 
servers point  out.  Is  the  attitude  the  entire 
Committee  brings  to  the  battle  to  improve 
the  service  standard  of  living — an  enthusiasm 
that  goes  beyond  any  particular  bill  or  group 
of  bills.  The  Committee's  efforts  in  taking 
the   lead   to  provide  new   benefit  programs 


have  been  recognized  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces.  This  Is  twrne  out  In 
one  statistic — an  Increase  of  more  than  800 
percent  In  the  military  mall  received  by  the 
Committee  since  Mr.  Rivers  took  over  as 
Chairman. 

In  the  field  of  Reserve  legislation,  the 
Committee's  actions  have  reflected  both  Its 
determination  to  have  a  meaningful  voice 
in  the  formulation  of  policy  and  Its  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  people.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  Committee's  outlook 
that  when  the  Department  of  Defenses 
famous — or  notorious — proposal  to  merge 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard 
was  brought  to  light,  the  Committee  did  not 
merely  block  the  merger.  It  dealt  with  the 
matter  In  great  depth  and  wrote  Its  own  bill 
on  the  organization  of  the  Reserves.  This 
blU  Involved  such  fundamental  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  Reserve  that  It  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  "Reserve  Bill  of  Rights."  It  affects 
not  only  the  Army  Reserve  but  the  Reserve 
components  of  all  services,  strengthening  the 
civilian  and  military  leadership  of  the  Re- 
serve forces,  guaranteeing  minimum 
strengths  and  assuring  suflficlent  combat- 
quality  equipment. 

This  measure  is  the  work  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2,  chaired  by  P.  Edward  Hubert 
(D.,  La.),  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  on  Reserve  legislation. 

In  the  area  of  broad  weapons  policy,  the 
CoHMnlttee  has  been  willing  to  take  the  lead 
In  attempting  to  force  action  In  a  number  of 
areas  where  it  felt  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  making  faulty  decisions  or  tinnec- 
essarUy  delaying  action  mi  projects.  Some 
of  these  areas,  such  as  the  anU-bcilllstic  mls- 
sUe  system,  the  continuation  of  manned 
strategic  aircraft  and  others,  have  been  ex- 
tensively treated  in  the  press  and  are  familiar 
to  aU  who  follow  military  legislative  devel- 
opments. It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  Committee  supports  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  indivldiial  services  in 
the  over-whelming  majority  of  cases  and 
does  an  outstanding  service  In  mustering 
Congressional  support  for  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment. 

The  Committee  has  been  especially  attuned 
to  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Rivers  himself 
has  been  close  to  Naval  matters  since  hla 
early  days  In  Congress  during  World  War  n 
When  he  was  a  member  of  a  highly  sensitive 
submarine  warfare  subcommittee. 

In  recent  times  the  Committee  has  concen- 
trated on  two  particular  phases  of  Naval 
warfare. 

The  first  is  providing  an  adequate  niomber 
of  ships.  In  1962,  Mr.  Rivers  headed  a  special 
subcommittee  on  "Composition  of  the  Fleet 
and  Block  Obsolescence  of  Naval  Vessels." 
This  subcommittee  produced  a  formula  by 
which  the  Increasing  obsolescence  of  the  fleet 
cotild  be  Judged  and  showed  that  the  rate 
of  shipbuilding  would  have  to  Increase 
markedly  If  severe  block  obsolescence  was  to 
be  avoided  in  the  future.  The  study  provided 
soiae  impetus  to  increase  ship  construction 
but  the  Committee  is  not  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  result  and  has  continued  to 
push  fOT  a  faster  rate  of  construction. 

The  second  major  area  of  concern  is  con- 
version to  nuclear  power  for  the  surface  fleet. 
This  year  the  Committee  forced  through  leg- 
islation to  assiire  that  two  new  guided  mis- 
sile frigates  would  be  nuclear  powered.  The 
Administration  had  requested  non-nuclear 
powered  destroyers.  The  Conunlttee  is  th6r- 
oughly  convinced  of  the  great  advantages  of 
nuclear  power  for  surface  ships  and  Is  firmly 
on  record  that  nuclear  power  should  be  used 
in  all  new  surface  construction  where  It 
has  proven  to  be  feasible.  Mr.  Rivers  has 
Often  pointed  out  that  the  arguments  used 
to  oppose  the  building  of  nuclear-powered 
surface  vessels  are  the  same  as  those  used  to 
oppose  the  building  of  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines in  the  early  1950s. 

The  Congress  has  always  taken  extraordi- 
nary pride  in  the  leadership  it  assumed  In 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  for  sub- 
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marines  which  In  tarn  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Polaris  missile  which  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concede  Is  the  Nmnber  1 
strategic  deterrent  In  the  wcwld. 

The  great  sulvances  made  by  the  Navy  and 
all  of  the  armed  services  are  by  no  means 
accidental.  Each  step  forward  has  been  the 
result  of  effort  and  foresight  on  the  part  ot 
leaders  whose  primary  Interest  Is  the  stature 
of  the  nation's  defense  and  of  the  people 
who  man  this  line  of  defense.  Much  of  this 
credit  goes  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Oom- 
mlttee  and  Its  dedicated  leader,  Mr.  Rivers. 


Edge  of  Angry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LoxnstANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bombarded  as  we  are  by  a  constant  bar- 
rage of  crisis,  fear,  and  dissension,  many 
of  us  are  pummeled  Into  a  sense  of  res- 
ignation that  this,  after  all.  Is  just  the 
way  our  Great  Society  works  and  there 
Is  nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  But  Paiil 
Harvey  has  for  years  been  in  the  fore- 
ground of  those  who  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  absurdities  that  are 
being  forced  on  the  American  people. 

Last  fall  he  wrote  a  short  piece  called 
"Edge  of  Angr>-"  that  summed  up  the 
growing  frustrations  and  indignations 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic— frustrations  bred  not  out  of  too  lit- 
tle Federal  help,  but  from  too  much. 

The  November  elections  showed  that 
many  people  felt  like  he  did— they  were 
fed  up.  Indications  are  that  more  and 
more  Americans  are  on  the  "edge  of 
angry,"  and  are  just  biding  their  time 
imtil  they  can  show  their  resentment, 
not  In  the  streets,  but  at  the  ballot  box. 
Paul  Harvey's  "Edge  of  Angry"  is  just 
as  relevant  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
may  be  even  more  so  next  year.  I  Include 
It  for  all  to  read: 

ElDGE  or  Anory 
(by  Paul  Harvey) 
There  is  a  time  to  be  calm  and  there  is  a 
time  to  get  angry. 

There  was  a  time  when  even  Christ,  His 
patience  exhausted,  found  It  necessary  to 
storm  Into  the  temple  with  a  short  length 
of  rope  In  one  hand  and  start  smashing  up 
the  furniture. 

I  am  saddened  when  anylxxly  walking 
down  any  road  In  Mississippi  Is  shot  from 
ambush. 

But  I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  Mis- 
sissippi Is  castigated  nationwide  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  Memphis.  Tennessean. 

And  when  Time,  Life,  Newsweelc,  The  New 

York    Times    and    TV    hurl    their    editorial 

epithets  of  Mississippi  for  one  shooting.  .  .  . 

And  look  the  other  way  from  a  murder  a 

day  In  New  York,  bos  Angeles,  Chicago. 

I"m  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  one  man 
wounded  In  Mississippi  crowds  from  the 
front  pages  and  the  nation's  conscience  2,000 
dead  Americans  in  Vietnam. 

I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  kookle 
coUege  kids  can  demonstrate  for  peace  at  any 
price,  but  can't  find  time  to  shave  and  take 
a  bath. 

And  when  my  government  protects  those 
who  break  the  law  and  Intimidates  those  who 
try  to  enforce  It. 
I  am  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  a  tollege 


profeaflor    can    nmellght    himself    by    pro- 
claiming "God  Is  dead." 

WhUe  a  free  press  Ignores  the  greatest 
de>mon«traUoD«  erf  all,  when  126  mllUon 
Am.erlcans  march  every  week  to  church! 

And  when  Government  tells  me  that  I  must 
sacrifice  the  Irulta  of  my  labor  to  support 
those  who  do  not  labor. 

I'm  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  the  tax 
man  says  I  get  an  allowance  of  only  $600  a 
year  to  rear  my  legitimate  son. 

Ye>t  the  ADC  welfare  f>eople  would  pay  me 
$900  a  year  If  I  were  an  illegitimate  one. 

I  am  on  the  ed-.-  -^f  angry,  realizing  that 
every  baby  Is  bon:  mto  this  one-time  land 
of  the  free  $1,700  in  debt. 

I  am  on  the  edge  of  angry  when  we  make 
a  big  domestic  to-do  about  saving  on  elec- 
tricity and  groceries  In  our  White  House 
while  we  dun^  millions  Into  thankless  for- 
eign ports  .  .  . 

When  we  regiilate  and  regiment  and  over- 
tax and  tyrannize  our  own  countrymen  while 
defending  "freedom"  for  foreigners. 

I'm  real  cloee  to  the  edge  of  angry  when  I 
hear  our  hypocritical  breast-beating  over 
the  urgent  rights  of  one  minority  while  we 
Ignore  the  Amish  and  the  Indians. 

When  we  Judas-kiss  our  sons  goodbye  be- 
cause we  own  weapons  adequate  to  end  any 
war,  yet  lack  the  guts  to  use  them  .  .  . 

When  we  have  everything  going  for  us  to 
create  a  Golden  Age  of  arts,  culture, 
sciences — and  let  unfriendly  friends  and 
friendly  enemies  siphon  away  this  glorloiis 
opportunity. 

Between  now  and  November  I  may  move 
"over  the  edge"  ...  If  the  best  either  party 
can  offer  is  a  perpetuation  of  this  sad  circus, 
this  pusillanimous  political  game  of  crisis — 
after    crisis — «fter    crisis — after    crisis   .  .  . 


Indonesian  Background  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  article 
on  Indonesia,  written  by  a  distinguished 
California  attorney,  Barry  Brannen,  who 
is  also  a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Nav>' 
Reserve. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  know- 
ing more  about  Indonesia  and  what  has 
gone  on  under  Sukarno,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  most  informative  article: 
INDONBSIAN  Background  Report 
(By  Barry  Brannen) 

It  may  not  be  realized  generally  how 
anti-Western  and  particularly,  how  anti- 
American,  by  1965.  the  regime  of  President 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  had  become.  The 
visage  it  had  ttirned  toward  the  United 
States  was  lowering  and  full  of  menace.  But 
since  the  events- of  September  30.  1965.  the 
changes  have  been  profoiuid.  Suk.irno  re- 
mains, but  the  substance  of  his  administra- 
tion is  gone  and  he  may  go  soon.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  rulers  of  Indonesia  are  proceed- 
ing cautiously. 

A  change  in  the  country's  relationship  with 
the  United  States  wiU  come  about,  but  it  will 
come  obliquely  and  gradually,  as  understand- 
ing and  good  will  are  demonstrated  on  both 
sides.  And  to  assist  In  this  process  is  an 
urgent  and  Important  ftmctlon  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Sukarno  withdrew  his  country  from  the 
United  Nations  In  January.  1965.  There  was 
no  precedent  for  his  action  and  he  received 


applause  only  from  Communist  China  His 
foreign  policy  had  become  Increasingly  Chi- 
nese-oriented. He  proclaimed  that  his  policy 
of   nonaUgned   neutralism  was   obsolete. 

The  struggle,  as  he  saw  It,  was  not  between 
Commtmist  and  non-Communist  nations. 
but  between  "newly  emerging  forces '  and 
the  "old  established  forces."  In  the  former. 
he  Included  not  only  the  new  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  but  also  all 
countries  In  the  Communist  bloc.  All  these 
he  pitted  against  the  established  govern- 
ments in  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  caUed  for  an  unremitting  struggle 
against  them. 

He  tised  famillur  Communist  terms  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Wastcrn  Powers  "imperialism." 
"colonialism"  and  "neocolonialism."  All 
these  policies  he  grouped  under  the  acronym 
"NEKOLIM"  which,  as  a  matter  of  national 
purpose,  he  proposed  to  destroy. 

So  he  attacked  United  States  assistance  to 
South  Viet  Nam  and  the  landing  of  American 
troops  In  the  Dominican  Republic.  These,  he 
considered,  were  outstanding  Ulustrations  of 
"NEKOLIM."  He  rejected  United  States  aid 
In  the  most  uncompromising  terms.  He  turn- 
ed aside  when  the  U-S.  Information  Agency 
at  Jakarta  was  seized  and  the  Consulate  at 
Medan,  Sumatra,  was  attacked. 

American  citizens  who  owned  private  prop- 
erty were  Increasingly  harassed  and.  in  the 
early  months  of  1965.  the  rubber  plantations 
of  the  U.S.  Rubber  Company  and  the  Good- 
year Tire  and  Rubber  Company  were  taken 
over  by  government  decree.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  Peace  Corps  and.  except 
for  some  slight  assistance  at  the  university 
level,  all  United  States  aid  came  to  an  end. 
This  was  the  situation  when,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965.  the  Communists,  as  they  had 
done  twice  before.'  attempted,  by  armed 
Insurrection  to  seize  political  power  In  In- 
donesia. Six  senior  generals,  Includln?  the 
Army  commander.  Lieutenant  General  Ach- 
mad  Yanl,  were  kidnapped  from  their  homes 
and  brutally  murdered.  The  Minister  of  De- 
fense. General  Nasutlon,  although  wounded, 
escaped  and,  together  with  the  head  of 
Kostrad  (Strategic  Reserve  Comm.tnd), 
Major  General  Suharto,  Instituted  stem 
counter  measures.  Order  was  restored  and 
It  became  evident,  almost  immediately  tiiat 
the  attempted  coup  had  faUed. 

At  flrst,  there  was  a  welter  of  chargi-3  and 
countercharges  and  the  picture  was  greatly 
confused.  On  October  1,  the  government 
radio  at  Jakarta  said  that  the  President  was 
safe  and  remained  In  control.  But  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  deUcate  power  balance  had 
been  upset.  Sukarno  had  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  nationalist,  religious  and  Commu- 
nist elements  into  a  political  movement  he 
called  "NASAKOM,"  but  the  term  served 
merely  to  gloss  over  the  real  conflict,  in  th« 
body  pontic,  between  the  officer  corps  (par- 
ticularly of  the  Army)  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Indonesia  (PKI). 

Once  committed,  the  Army  continued  to 
react  strongly  against  all  Communi.''t  ele- 
ments in  the  population,  Sukarno  s'ueht  to 
maintain  the  balance  by  deprecating  the 
Communist  motivation  for  the  attempted 
coup  and  suggesting  that  the  Comnumist 
movement  in  Indonesia  could  be  p.. en  » 
nationalist  complexion. 

But  a  great  upsurge  of  resentment  .icainst 
the  Communists,  and  their  putative  .-ipport- 
ers,  the  Chinese,  swept  the  countrv.  There 
were  demands  that  the  PKI  be  di  solved. 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  Party.  D.  M. 
Aidlt,  went  into  hiding  and  wholesale  ar- 
rests of  Communists  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elers commenced  in  Jakarta. 

Suharto  was  named  Commander  of  the 
Army  and  Nasutlon,  Hamengku  Buwono, 
the  much-respected  Sultan  of  Jotrjakarta. 
and  Rusland  Abdulganl  were  named  to  » 
Supreme  Operation  Command.  On  October 
21,  the  Cabinet  ordered   the   suspension  of 
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aQ  Communist-affiliated  organizations  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  PKI  was  banned 
Is  most  of  the  mlUtary  districts. 

IfeanwhUe.  Moslem  youth  organizations 
jiad  Joined  with  other  student  groups  to  at- 
tack Communist  Party  headquarters  and  the 
Chinese-sponsored  university  at  Jakarta. 
The  students  appeared  to  be  surprisingly 
well  led  and  gave  evidence  of  prior,  and 
militant,  organization  and  control.  The 
depth  of  anti-Communist  and  anti-Chinese 
feeling  was  unsuBf>ected  as  violence  spread 
to  the  outlying  provinces.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  Communists,  fellow  travelers  and 
their  Chinese  supporters  may  have  been 
killed  and  the  count  could  reach  half  as 
much  again,  when  aU  the  facts  are  known. 
No  such  violent  purge  of  a  political  party 
has  been  recorded  in  recent  history. 

On  March  18,  1968,  a  de  facto  change  of 
government  took  place.  Fifteen  members  of 
Sukarno's  cabinet,  Including  Dr.  Raden  Sub- 
mdrlo,  the  Foreign  Minister,  were  taken 
Into  custody  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed. 
The  President  remained  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Porces. 

But  an  inner  cabinet,  or  so-called  Pre- 
ddium,  was  formed  to  govern  the  country. 
It  was  composed  of  six  members,  of  which 
three,  viz.:  Dr.  J.  Lelmena,  the  flrst  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Idham  Challd,  the  second 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and  Abdulganl,  the 
tWrd  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  appeared  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  President. 

But  these  three  were  not  given  govern- 
ment functions  or  portfolios.  Thus,  the  ac- 
tual power  rested  with  the  other  Deputy 
Prime  Ministers:  Buwono,  Adam  Malik  and 
Suharto,  for  they  were  placed  m  charge,  re- 
spectively, of  finance  and  economy,  foreign 
•Bd  political  affairs  and  defense  and  mlli- 
tvy  matters. 

And  emergency  powers  were  given  to  Su- 
harto to  take,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Mcessary  action  to  preserve  the  security  and 
tnmqullity  of  the  State. 

The  stature  of  the  ruling  triumvirate  is 
tmpressive.  The  Sultan  Is  popular  throughout 
Indonesia.  His  Integrity  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Malik  has  been  left  of  center  In  his 
pottHcal  inclination,  but  so  has  the  whole 
Indonesian  revolutionary  movement.  He  was 
never  a  follower  of  Peking  or  Moscow.  Su- 
Jarto  Is  the  hero  of  the  events  of  September 
N.  Behind  these  three,  and  In  full  agreement 
ud  support,  is  Nasutlon  who  was  given,  also 
OB  March  18,  high  military  command.  It  Is 
poHlble  that  he  was  excluded  frcan  the  inner 
cabinet  because  of  the  strong  opposition  of 
tbe  President. 

TTie  new  Presidium  succeeded  in  bringing 
te  an  end  attacks  on  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers.  It  authorized  confer- 
•nces,  at  the  foreign  minister  level,  to  dis- 
am  the  confrontation  with  Malaysia.  The 
*or  to  re-entrance  Into  the  United  Nations 
led  not  been  closed  and  the  new  Government 
Wlked  through  It. 

Now  all  of  this  does  not  mean  that  Indo- 
B«la  In  Its  foreign  poUcy  has  opted,  neces- 
•rily,  for  the  West.  In  the  flrst  place.  It  must 
b»  remembered  that  the  country  still  has  a 
MTOlutionary  government.  Its  political  motl- 
wtJcm  has  always  been  strongly  antl-colo- 
aUUst.  Any  deviation  from  this  concept 
vottld  be  considered  counter-revolutionary 
•»d  would  not  be  accepted  throughout  the 
•oimtry. 

Nevertheless,  for  many  reasons,  principally 
•octtjomic,  the  approaches  to  the  West  vrtll  be 
opened.  Indonesian  debts  abroad  are  an  as- 
tanlahlng  $2.4  billion.  Internally,  the  econ- 
«">y  Is  catastrophic.  Inflation,  which  Indo- 
*•*»  has  had  for  20  years,  hsis  gotten  com- 
Ijrtely  out  of  hand.  Shortages  are  everywhere. 
» tfae  last  half  at  1965,  prices  rose  500  per- 
««t  and  rice  today  ooets  20  times  what  it  did 
»  prior  years.  The  cost  of  Uvlng  may  have 
jMdrupled  during  the  flrst  six  months  of 
l*fl8. 

tomedlate  stepe  were  taken  by  the  new 
""•nment  to  acquire  supplies  of  rice  to 
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feed  the  population.  Otherwise,  notwith- 
standing the  urgency  of  the  economic  crisis, 
it  has  t>een  required  to  move  slowly.  But  once 
Its  power  Is  consoUdated,  and  it  has  a  Qrm 
constitutional  basis.  It  can  be  expected  to  in- 
stitute a  ntimber  of  broad  economic  reforms. 
The  underlying  strength  of  the  Indonesian 
economy  la  apparent  for  all  to  see.  Ite  pro- 
ductlon  of  crude  petroleum  in  1955  was  4« 
percent  higher  than  in  1938.  Its  exports  of 
rubber,  petroleum  and  tin  have  always  been 
htige  earners  of  foreign  exchange.  These  is- 
lands have  all  the  basic  resources:  what  Is 
necessary  is  to  administer  and  manage  them 
elflclently. 

The  first  requisite  would  seem  to  be  a 
stable  government  supported  by  a  consensus 
of  the  people.  Because  the  present  rtUers  of 
the  country  recognize  this,  they  are  making 
every  effort  to  return  their  administration 
to  a  constitutional  basis.  What,  in  effect, 
they  have  proposed  is  a  return  to  the  system 
established  by  the  Constitution  of  1945. 

Under  that  docviment,  Indonesia  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  democracy  and  the  basic  re- 
pository of  the  people's  will  is  the  People's 
Consultative  Congress.  It  elects  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  President's  power,  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, U  not  unlimited,  particvUarly  In 
relation  to  fiscal  legislation  and  the  vital 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  The  powers  of 
the  executive  are  checked  by  an  elective  Par- 
Uament  to  which  the  President  Is  not  di- 
rectly responsible,  but  which  he  cannot  dis- 
solve. The  Judiciary  is  declared  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  independent. 

The  present  Congress  Is  appointive  and 
provisional,  but  It  was  reconvened  by  the 
government  In  June,  1966.  It  remained  in 
session  for  a  month  and.  before  adjourning 
undertook  to  re-establish  constitutional  au- 
thority in  the  land.  Tlius,  it: 

(1)  terminated  the  Ufetlme  presidency  of 
Sukarno,  (2)  revoked  any  authority  on  the 
part  of  Sukarno  to  Issue  Individual  decrees, 
(3)  confirmed  the  emergency  powers  given  to 
Suharto  in  March.  (4)  put  an  end  to  any 
form  of  oommunlsm  In  the  State,  and  of 
great  Importance,  (5)  It  directed  that  na- 
tional elections  be  held  within  two  years. 

The  reconvention  of  an  elective  Congress 
will  be  followed  by  the  assumption  by  newly 
elected  executive  and  legislative  authorities 
of  their  constitutional  funcUons.  In  this  way 
the  inordinate  powers  heretofore  wielded  by 
the  Executive  will  disappear,  and,  if  the 
constitutional  provisions  are  followed,  will 
not  return. 

What,  then,  is  to  prevent  an  orderly  return 
to  constitutional  forms?  There  is  flrst  the 
Communist  Party.  It  Is  true  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  party  have  been  removed  from 
the  provisional  Congress,  that  the  party  is 
banned  in  most  of  the  districts,  that  Its 
leaders  are  dead,  in  Jail  or  in  exile  emd  that 
there  has  been  an  extraordinary  liquidation 
of  the  rank  and  flle. 

But  It  should  not  be  thought  that  the 
Commtmlst  threat  has  perished.  In  1926, 
and  again  in  1948,  It  was  stricken  down  and 
yet  revived  to  poee  a  massive  threat  In  1965. 
The  Communists  in  China  were  utterly 
routed  by  the  Kuomlntang  In  1934  and 
driven  into  the  remote  regions  of  North 
Shensl.  But  they  came  back  after  15  years 
to  take  over  the  country. 

In  Indonesia,  the  party  appeared  to  be 
politically  bankrupt  In  1952.  But  the  Com- 
munist leaders  succeeded  In  establishing  a 
party  which  claimed  In  1965  three  million 
members  and  perhaps  flve  times  that  many 
followers  in  varlovis  front  organizations.  The 
direction  of  Its  leaders,  Aldlt  and  NJomo, 
was  extraordinarily  skillful.  Like  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  in  Indochina  in  1946,  they  claimed 
their  party  represented  a  national  move- 
ment without  foreign  ties  and  without  for- 
eign control  of  its  Ideology.  And  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  PKI  did  not  follow,  entirely, 
either  Russian  or  Chinese  poimcal  doctrine. 
Prior  to  September  30,  196B,  there  was 
little  evidence  that  the  latent  militancy  of 
the  Communists  was  high.  They  did  not  ap- 


pear to  have  forcee  mlUtarUy  trained  or 
equipped.  What  they  seemed  to  be  doing 
was  buUdlng  up  a  mass  movement  rather 
than  creating  and  traliUng  eflecUve  combat 
units. 

In  the  cities,  the  PKI  presented  the  party 
as  a  cultural  force  and  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  sciences.  And,  increasingly.  It 
turned  its  attentions  to  the  vUlagers.  'That 
the  PKI  had  become  a  major  political  force 
was  evident  when  Indonesia  held  Its  first 
general  elections  in  September,  1955.  For 
the  PKI  obtained  approximately  16.4  per- 
cent of  all  the  votes  cast. 

Apart  from  the  CcMnmunist  Party,  there  Is 
also  the  question  of  Sukarno.  There  Is  UtUe 
doubt  that  he  assisted  greatly  In  the  party's 
revivification,  after  1952.  He  denounced  those 
who  pointed  up  the  evils  and  dangers  of  com- 
munism. Constantly,  he  advocated  a  govem- 
ernment  of  national  union  based  upon  the 
cooperation  of  nationalist,  religionist  and 
Communist  political  forces;  and  he  stifled 
free  political  discussion  and  debate. 

He  banned  the  major  enemies  of  the  Com- 
mtmist  Party,  the  MASJUMI  and  PSI  parUes 
and  he  restrained  the  growing  antagonism 
oi  the  Army.  He  gave  the  PKI  leaders  minis- 
terial offices,  although  he  refrained  from  giv- 
ing them  executive  control  of  any  depart- 
ment of  government. 

Many  groups,  particularly  of  students,  ac- 
cuse him  of  clandestine  cooperation  with 
the  Communists  in  the  1965  coup.  They  de- 
mand his  trial  and  the  Suharto  government 
may  take  this  important  step  this  year. 

This  was  not  Sukarno's  relaUonshlp  to  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  beginning.  At  the 
time  of  the  Communist  rebellion  in  Septem- 
ber, 1948.  he  was  compelled  to  ask  the  In- 
donesian people,  in  an  emergency  radio 
broadcast,  to  choose  between  the  PKI  leader 
Musso,  and  himself.  Thereafter,  he  was  con- 
tinuously attacked  by  the  leaders  of  the  PKI. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  change.  Ideo- 
logically, to  Sukarno,  there  are  not  Ocan- 
munists  and  anti-Communists  in  the  world, 
but  rather  "haves"  and  "have  nots."  And  he 
appears  to  Include  the  Communists  in  the 
"have  nots,"  to  whom  his  fundamentaUy 
revolutionary  principles  are  attracted.  After 
the  strong  showing  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  the  1955  elections,  it  Is  possible  that  he 
saw  In  the  PKI  the  potential  of  a  revolution- 
ary mass  party  on  which.  In  a  politically 
turbiUent  future,  he  could  fall  Ixick  for  sup- 
port. 

Sukarno  remains  an  enigma  and  a  prob- 
lem. To  many,  he  is  still  regarded  as  Bapak 
(father).  He  has  a  strong  following  in  East 
and  Central  Java.  But  the  political  leaders 
who  were  Jailed  some  four  years  ago  have 
now  been  released.  Hence,  political  opposi- 
tion to  Sukarno  c^n  be  expected  to  grow. 

He  Is  an  orator  of  great  eloquence  and 
force  and  a  masterful  politician.  But,  In  the 
present  circumstances,  his  past  support  of 
the  PKI  and  his  pro-China  policies  are  sub- 
stantial political  Uabilltles.  His  present  du- 
ties are  largely  ceremonial.  Meanwhile,  the 
Army  has  moved  solidly  into  the  power 
vacuum. 

The  speed  and  decision  with  which  the 
Army  took  over  control  of  political  affairs 
In  Indonesia  should  not  be  too  surprising. 
For  these  officers  have  long  been  a  major 
source  of  political  and  administrative  power. 
Their  ntmiber  is  relatively  small,  but  they 
are  well  educated  and  highly  trained.  Some 
were  educated  by  the  Dutch.  Others  were 
trained  by  the  Japanese.  Some  began  their 
military  career  during  the  struggle  for  In- 
dependence which  commenced  in  1945. 

The  military  flrst  clashed  with  the  poli- 
ticians over  the  strategic  negotiations  with 
the  Dutch.  Since  Independence  in  1949,  they 
have  been  Involved  almost  continuously  in 
the  political  struggle  for  power.  In  1956,  a 
ntmaber  of  senior  ofBcers  believed  that  the 
parliamentary  system  was  not  working  In 
Indonesia.  There  was  great  disaffection  In 
the  outer  islands  and  little  confldence  In  the 
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capacity  of  the  central  government  to  solve 
the  country's  pressing  problems. 

Early  In  1967,  a  "State  at  War  and  Emer- 
gency" (Keadaan  Darur&t  Perang)  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  Ctovermnent  for  all  of  Indo- 
nesia. Opposition  to  this  decree  was  immedi- 
ately voiced  by  the  mUltary  commanders 
throughout  Sumatra  and  In  Eastern  Indo- 
nesia, although  under  the  decree  these  same 
commanders  received  the  statxis  of  mUltary 
administrators  of  their  regions  and  took 
Jurisdiction  over  all  economic  and  financial 
affairs.  Dissatisfaction  continued  to  grow 
until  the  dissident  commanders,  together 
with  political  leaders  in  sympathy  with  them, 
met  on  September  7  and  8  to  formulate  the 
Palemburg  Charter. 

The  Charter  attacked  communism  as  In- 
ternationally controlled  and  aa  contrary  to 
three  of  the  five  principles  of  the  Pant  Jasila* 
the  basic  political  philosophy  to  which  all 
Indonesians  subecrlbe.  It  called  for  the 
prohiblUon  of  communism  as  a  poUtlcal 
movement.  When  they  felt  that  their  ob- 
jectives were  not  being  realized,  they  pro- 
claimed. In  1968,  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  Thus, 
began  a  civil  war  which  was  to  last  for  a 
period  of  three  years. 

Many  of  the  dissident  commanders  re- 
turned to  the  fold  in  1961,  but  meanwhile, 
the  influence  of  the  Army  m  Jakarta  had 
been  greatly  augmented.  In  1959.  martial 
law  was  declared,  and,  in  a  new  Cabinet,  the 
Army  received  one-quarter  of  all  Cabinet 
posts.  At  the  same  time.  Nasutlon  took  over 
the  prestigious  office  of  Minister  for  Security 
and  Defense. 

Now  the  question  arises  inevitably:  since 
the  changes  Initiated  on  September  30,  1965, 
will  not  the  Army  retain  its  power  and,  ulti- 
mately, take  over  complete  control  of  the 
Government?  Certainly  its  senior  officers 
have  the  power.  But,  a  number  of  counter- 
vailing considerations  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  military  would  not 
like  to  take  upon  Itself  the  onus  of  destroy- 
ing the  progress  of  democracy  in  Indonesia. 
Moreover,  the  Army  Itself  is  composed  of 
heterogeneous  elements  which,  in  the  post. 
have  not  endured  without  controversy.  Sen- 
ior officers  fought  on  opposite  sides  in  1958. 
Perhaps,  the  most  persuasive  factor  is  the 
elite  quality  and  character  of  the  officers 
themselves.  They  believe  in  the  future  of 
Indonesia  aa  a  democracy.  They  believe  in 
the  essential  principles  of  the  Pant  Jasila. 
And  they  eschew  dictatorship  whether  it  is  In 
the  person  of  an  all  powerful  executive  or  In 
a  social  class.  This  feeling  has  been  expressed 
by  Suharto,  who  has  publicly  reiterated  that 
Indonesia  is  a  state  based  on  law  and  not 
power.  Before  the  People's  ConsultaUve  Con- 
gress he  did  not  press  few  duthorltartan  con- 
trol, but  for  a  retxirn  to  Constitutional 
procedures. 

Of  course,  the  members  of  the  officers  corps 
are  ardent  nationalists.  No  pro-Chinese 
movement  could  enlist  their  support,  today, 
on  ideological  or  other  grounds.  But.  there 
remains  the  ominous  military  liaison  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

.Since  Sukarno  negotiated  the  first  line  of 
credH  in  Moscow  In  September,  1956,  Com- 
munist aid  has  almost  equalled  the  aid  from 
the  West,  but  It  was  provided,  largely,  for 
the  purchase  of  mllitaxy  supplies.  In  1958, 
the  first  MIG-15  fighters  appeared.  In  addi- 
tion, a  few  IL-aS  bombers,  manned  by  the 
Indonesian  Air  Force,  were  observed.  There- 
after,  Soviet   aid   was   extended   to   include 


'The  three:  devotion  to  God,  nationalism 
and  democracy.  The  remaining  two :  devotion 
to  humanity  and  social  Justice.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  dissident  movement,  written 
when  the  issue  was  still  unresolved,  see  the 
writer's  article  "Strength  and  Weakness  In 
the  Asian  lilttoral."  In  the  December,  1968, 
issue  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings. 


Mia-21  flghtCTs,  armed  with  air-to-air  mis- 
sUes,  and  TU-16  medltmi  bombers  carrying 
air-to-surface  missilee.  Moreover,  the  Army 
obtained  amphibious  tanks  and  antiUery  and 
the  Navy,  a  cruiser  and  a  number  of  subma- 
rines and  destroyers.  By  1962,  Soviet  mlUtary 
instructors  were  attached  to  all  services  and 
Indonesian  officers  were  receiving  intensive 
training  In  Moscow. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  all  of  this  has 
not  given  the  Soviet  Union  a  substantial  in- 
terest and  stake.  But  the  disastrous  effect  of 
militarization  on  this  scale  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  new  Government.  It  was  one  of  the 
vital  factors  that  destroyed  the  Indonesian 
economy.  In  1960,  military  expenditures 
amounted  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
regular  budget  and  In  1961,  to  one-half.  The 
result  was  that  budget  deficits  were  created 
and  the  country's  foreign  exchange  supply 
was  exhausted  in  the  servicing  of  foreign 
debts.  Moreover,  it  left  Indonesia's  exports, 
including  good  earners  of  foreign  exchange 
such  as  rubber  and  tin,  pledged  to  the  So- 
viet Union  for  security. 

In  July  1986,  the  Congress  approved  the 
Governmenf  s  efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Ma- 
laysia. The  Philippines  also  brought  Its  con- 
flict with  Malaysia  to  an  end  and  the  winds 
of  peace  are  currently  blowing  strongly  in 
the  area.  As  Indonesia  seeks  to  shore  up  its 
economy,  the  emphasis  will  not  be  on  the 
need  for  arms  and  the  influence  of  the  So- 
viet Union  may.  already,  be  well  past  its 
peak. 

The  changes  now  taking  place  in  Indo- 
nesia are  of  enormous  significance  to  the 
Western  Powers.  In  the  first  place,  a  num- 
ber of  developments  have  underscored  the 
strategic  importance  of  these  Islands.  Of  par- 
ticular Importance,  are  the  Increasing  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  evident  inability  of  Great 
Britain  to  retain  strategic  responsibility  In 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  quite  true  that  what  in  happening  In 
South  Viet  Nam  is  not  an  Isolated  action. 
Strategically,  what  the  Communists  would 
like  to  do  is  what  the  Japanese  succeeded  in 
doing  temporarily:  to  control  the  entire 
Southeast  Asian  peninsula  and  break  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  will. 

China  has  applied  pressure  from  the  north 
on  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Before  September  30, 
1965,  the  Communist-oriented  Sukarno  gov- 
ernment applied  pressure  from  the  south  on 
Malaya.  Singapore,  on  the  western  tip  of  the 
peninsula,  controls  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and, 
thus,  the  water  corridor  t>etween  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  departure  of  the  British  has  created 
a  power  vacuum  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  And 
there  are  many  who  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  fill  it  by  establishing  there  a 
balanced  Indian  Ocean  fleet.  But  this  would 
not  be  possible,  if  control  of  the  Strait  were 
lost.  And  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  the  strategic  imp>ortance,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  adjacent  Sumatran  littoral. 

Secondly.  It  Is  possible  that  Indonesian 
political  life  will  swing  full  circle.  In  the 
beginning,  republican  institutions  flourished 
and  democratic  processes  were  free.  In  1959, 
the  parliamentary  system  collapsed  and 
Sukarno  governed  the  country  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  and  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Political  parties  were  banned  or  they 
fvmctloned  without  prestige,  authority  or 
power.  The  present  trend  is  away  from  a  per- 
sonal dictatorship  and  toward  a  free  society. 
And  this  is  the  typw  of  society  with  which 
the  West  can  reach  accommodation  on  poli- 
tical and  economic  terms. 

Hence,  if  the  present  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try turn  West  for  support  they  should  be 
able  to  And  it.  It  should  be  recognized  in 
the  United  States  that  although  the  military 
is  in  present  control,  it  is  exercising  political 
power  with  great  restraint.  The  world  can 
now  look  forward  to  the  free  election  of  a 
permanent  People's  Consultative  Congress 
and  the  tlms  when  the  various  departments 
of    government — executive,    legislative    and 


Judicial — will    exercise   their    constitutional 
functions. 

Indonesia  is  returning  to  a  parliamentary 
system,  with  fres  political  parties,  and  the 
democratic  processes  that  characterized  the 
early  years  of  its  independence.  And  it  is 
the  military  that  seems  to  be  pointing  the 
way.  The  West  should  view  their  efforts  wltli 
sympathy  said  consideration  and  lend  what- 
ever assistance  It  can. 
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Minority  Views  of  Hon.  John  Conyert,  Jr,, 
on  the  Conference  Report  on  H Jl.  2508, 
the  Congressional  Districting  Bill 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a 
conferee  on  a  bill,  pairticularly  a  major 
Item  of  legislation,  is  a  great  privilege. 
I    was    honored    to    serve    with    distin- 
guished colleagues  who  have  attempted 
to  fashion  an  acceptable  compromise  be- 
tween the  HouBe  and  Senate  versions  of 
this  bill.  Unfortimately  I  regretfully  find 
that  I  must  dissent  from  the  report  of 
my  fellow  House  conferees  and  instead 
report  to  the  House  my  dissenting  views. 
I  felt  that  there  were  some  provisions 
in  the  original  House  bill  which,  at  best, 
would    result    in    great    confusion    and 
much  litigation,  and,  at  worst,  were  un- 
constitutional and  promoted  gerryman- 
dering. The  Senate  bill  corrected  these 
defects  though  it  contained  some  provi- 
sions that  I  thought  could  reasonably 
be  delayed  until  the   1972  elections  in 
order  to  promote  stability  of  congres- 
sional districts.  After  months  of  pub- 
licity and  discussion  of  this  matter,  both 
In   the    Congress   and   throughout   the 
country,  I  had  hoped  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  could  fashion  a  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  which  would  satisfy  the  consti- 
tutional  requirements  of   equal   repre- 
sentation, but  still  reduce  confusion,  liti- 
gation, and  Instability  of  congressional 
districts.  Unfortunately  the  conference 
report,  in  my  opinion,  raises  more  ques- 
tions  of    unconstitutionality    than   did 
even  the  original  House  biU  and  it  also 
could  result  in  even  more  confusion,  liti- 
gation, and  delay  than  would  be  true  if 
there  were  no  bill  at  all.  Finally  the  con- 
ference report  could  possibly  result  in  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  to  run  at-large  in  the  1968  elec- 
tions. 

Because  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  has  held  any  hearings  on  their 
different  versions  of  this  bill,  nor  have 
hearings  even  been  held  on  the  overall 
question  of  congressional  districting, 
many  questions  and  items  of  confusion 
have  developed  regarding  this  bill.  This 
conference  report  unfortunately  adds  to 
the  confusion  and  questions  since  it 
eliminated  provisions  contained  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  and  sub- 
stituted provisions  contained  in  neither 
version.  Of  the  many  questions  and  prob- 
lems that  might  possibly  arise  from  till* 
conference  version,  there  are  some  par- 


ticular points  which  I  feel  deserve  special 
mention. 

KANDATORT      DELAT      OF      REDISTBICTINO      tTNTIL 
AFTER   THB    1968    ELECTIONS    IN    MOST    STATES 

Section  2  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  established  specific  stand- 
ards for  congressional  districts  for  the 
1968  and  1970  elections.  Those  provisions 
were  completely  eliminated  from  the 
conference  report  and  the  following 
language  was  substituted: 

Sec.  2.  No  State  shall  be  required  to  re- 
dlstrlct  prior  to  the  19th  Federal  decennial 
census  unless  the  results  of  a  special  Federal 
census  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
ilons  of  the  Act  of  August  26.  1954,  as 
amended  (71  Stat.  481;  13  U.S.C.  8),  are 
»vallable  for  use  therein. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  states  that — 

It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  nothing  In  the 
conference  report  prohibits  a  State  from  re- 
districting  prior  to  the  93d  Congress  if  it  so 
elects. 

However,  the  statement  goes  on  to 
say  that  "The  only  requirement  is  that 
current  census  data  be  used  if  the  redls- 
trictlng  is  to  be  undertaken."  From  other 
references  In  the  statement  It  seems  to 
be  clear  that  in  almost  all  States  current 
census  data  will  mean  that  obtained 
through  special  Federal  statewide  cen- 
suses. Such  special  censuses  can  only  be 
obtained  upon  a  States  specific  request 
and  If  it  agrees  to  pay  all  costs.  And 
•ccordlng  to  the  director  of  the  bureau 
<rf  the  census,  data  from  special  Federal 
«t»te\tide  censuses  will  not  be  available 
la  most  of  the  States,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  In  time  to  be  used  for  draw- 
ing new  districts  for  the  1968  elections 
So  though  the  bill  itself  states  that  no 
State  shall  be  "required"  to  redlstrict. 
the  statement  of  the  managers  would 
seem  to  mean  that,  with  almost  no  ex- 
ceptions, no  State  legislatures  would  be 
able,  even  on  Its  own  initiative,  to  draw- 
new  districts  for  the  1968  elections. 

noHIBITION    or    AT-LARGE    ELECTIONS    FOR    THE 
1968    AND    1970    ELECTIONS    WAS    ELIMINATED 

The  elimination  of  all  provisions  relat- 
ing: to  the  establishment  of  districts  for 
toe  1968  and  1970  elections  and  the  sub- 
stttuUon  of  the  above  language  becomes 
particularly  disturbing  when  it  is  noted 
that  the  prohibition  of  at-large  elections 
wntalned  in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill— with  the  exception  of  Hawaii 
»M  New  Mexico— has  also  been  elimi- 
nated. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  this  bill  on 
those  nine  States— New  York.  Tennessee 
Msfisachusetts,  Indiana.  Texas.  Missouri, 
worth  CaroUna,  New  Jersey,  and  Dli- 
n«s— whose  congressional  districts  have 
Been  found  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
TOO  have  been  ordered  to  draw  new  dis- 
mcts  to  be  used  in  the  1968  elections? 
n»e  bill  specifically  makes  It  impossible 
wr  Uie  courts  to  "require"  new  districts 
»  oe  established  since  it  requires  the  use 
M  special  Federal  censuses  but  which 
wiu  not  be  available  in  most  cases  in  time 
lor  the  1968  elections.  The  only  way  for 
«e  courts  to  both  uphold  their  decisions 
■nxorcmg  constituUonal  rights  but  still 
SrS^i  ^  uphold  the  guidelines  estab- 
"Med  by  this  bill  would  seem  to  be  the 
"Wlrement  that  the  Congressmen  from 
«»en  of  these  States  run  at  large  in  the 
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1968  elections.  Though  new  Federal  spe- 
cial statewide  census  data  would  be  avail- 
able to  create  districts  for  the  1970  elec- 
tions, the  requirement  that  the  156  Con- 
gressmen from  these  nine  States  must 
run  at  large  in  the  1968  elections  would 
seem  to  be  quite  extreme  and  unjustified. 
Presumably  the  same  situation  could 
develop  in  Florida  and  Ohio  where  final 
adjudication  of  court  suits  regarding 
congressional  districts  are  still  pending. 
These  two  States  have  a  total  of  36  ad- 
ditional Congressmen. 

Also  would  not  the  same  situation  de- 
velop In  other  States  if  court  suits  are 
now  filed?  Presumably  this  would  be  par- 
ticularly revelant  in  those  five  States 
where  no  coiut  suit  is  now  pending  but 
which  were  required  to  redlstrict  by  the 
original  House  bill  because  the  popula- 
tion deviation  between  the  largest  and 
smallest  districts  were  more  than  30  per- 
cent. The  presumed  assumption  underly- 
ing that  requirement  of  the  House  bill 
was  that  these  States  districting  plans 
were  clearly  violative  of  the  Constitution 
and  should  therefore  be  required  to  re- 
dlstrict without  even  the  necessity  of  a 
court  suit.  These  States  include  Cali- 
fornia with  a  95.1-percent  variance,  West 
Virginia  with  39.2  percent,  Georgia  with 
38.2  percent,  Pennsylvania  with  35.1  per- 
cent, and  Nebraska  with  31.1  percent. 
These  five  States  are  represented  by  83 
Congressmen.  Would  they  possibly  have 
to  run  at-large? 

Since  most  of  these  16  States  I 
have  mentioned  are  rather  large  States 
there  is  small  chance  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  could  compile  special  F^eral 
statewide  census  data  in  time  for  the 
1968  elections.  This  would  mean  that 
possibly  as  many  as  275  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  rather 
large  majority,  would  have  to  nm  at- 
large  In  the  1968  elections. 

Now,  of  cousre,  the  courts  do  have  one 
other  option,  instead  of  trying  to  con- 
form with  this  bill,  and  that  is  simply 
declaring  that  enforcement  of  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  cannot 
be  delayed  because  Congress  prefers  that 
up-to-date  census  data  be  used  in  draw- 
ing congressional  districts,  however  pref- 
erable that  might  be. 

Though  some  might  suggest  that  the 
courts  would  then  probably  allow  the 
current  districts  to  be  used  I  would  sug- 
gest that  is  quite  unlikely,  to  say  the 
least.  In  nine  States  Federal  court  deci- 
sions have  been  handed  down,  many  of 
them  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
holding  that  these  current  congressional 
districts  are  unconstitutional.  That  de- 
termination, and  any  possible  future  de- 
termination, was  based  and  would  be 
based  on  what  the  Constitution  requires 
and  Congress  cannot  by  legislative  act 
make  constitutional  what  is  not. 

In  my  own  opinion  the  courts  will 
probably  declare  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  unconstitutional  if  they  do  not  de- 
clare the  whole  bill  unconstitutional 
Certainly  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
conferees  to  meet  again  and  attempt  to 
fashion  an  agreement  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  versions  which,  while  still 
reducing  Utigation.  confusion  and  the 
constant  reshuffling  of  congressional  dis- 
trict lines,  would  stiU  be  constitutional 
reasonable,  and  equitable. 


The  Debt  Limit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  re- 
ject attemps  to  raise  the  permament 
national  debt  limit  from  $285  to  $365 
billion.  At  that  time  I  joined  in  voting 
against  the  proposed  raise.  In  taking  this 
action.  I  clearly  stated  that  I  felt  it  was 
vital  to  serve  notice  that  expenditures 
for  nonessential  programs  cannot  con- 
tinue their  virtually  limitless  spiral.  One 
of  the  best  places  to  start,  while  showing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
House  Is  serious  about  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, was  to  defeat  the  increase  in  the 
permanent  national  debt  limit  so  that 
a  more  realistic  limit  could  be  offered. 

My  personal  concern  for  limitations  on 
Federal  spending  is  sincere  and  well  es- 
tablished. I  have  voted  for  many  reduc- 
tions in  Government  expenditures  One 
such  vote  was  for  better  management  of 
agricultural  Incentives  and  a  decrease  in 
agricultuial  subsidies.  The  current  agri- 
cultural subsidy  program,  over  recent 
decades,  has  been  a  prime  example  of 
Federal  excess  and  mismanagement.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  handouts  to.  and 
spoon  feeding  of,  the  farmers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  become  dependent  and  no 
longer  continue  to  make  their  own  way. 
In  this,  as  in  other  areas,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  bisure  that  the  American 
people  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  every  tax 
dollar  spent. 

One  of  the  most  potent  ways  of  rein- 
forcing this  effort  is  support  for  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patmans  proposal  to 
require  the  Treasury  Department  to 
cease  annual  Interest  payments  of  $1  9 
billion  on  $45  billion  of  bonds  held  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 
These  bonds,  according  to  Mr.  Patman 
have  been  paid  for  in  full.  Yet  the  United' 
States  continues  to  collect  almost  $2 
bUlion  a  year  in  interest  on  these  bonds 
In  addition,  these  bonds,  which  should 
have  been  retired,  are  included  In  the 
national  debt.  This  practice  and  the  col- 
lecting of  interest  should  be  halted  im- 
mediately. 

When  the  rule  for  the  debt  ceUing  came 
to  the  floor  no  amendments  were  al- 
lowed. I  voted  against  the  rule  in  order  to 
pemut  Mr.  Patm.an's  imporUnt  proposal 
to  reach  the  floor.  Unfortunately  those  of 
us  who  voted  for  amendments  were  de- 
feated. However  the  $365  billion  perma- 
nent limit  was  also  defeated. 

More  recently  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing was  presented  to  the  House  again 
with  a  permanent  limit  of  $358  billion— 
$7  billion  less  than  the  rejected  limit 
This  was  a  significant  cut  and  was  clear- 
ly a  response  to  the  House's  interest  in  a 
limit  to  nonessential  spending.  Notice 
had  been  served  and  cognizance  of  it  reg- 
istered. We  must  cut  back  on  nonessen- 
tial programs.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
exercise  constant  and  continuing  pru- 
dence. 
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With  the  proposed  national  debt  ceil- 
ing reduced  $7  billion,  we  must  now,  in 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
"Turn  to  the  business  of  insuring  the  fi- 
nancial stability  of  our  country."  We 
must  recognize  that  the  essential  needs 
of  our  Grovernment  are  great  and  the 
permanent  debt  limit  must  be  raised  in 
accordance  with  those  needs.  The  ceiling 
must  be  raised  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. Much  like  any  business  which  is 
undergoing  tremendous  growth,  the  Na- 
tion's debts  necessarily  increase  with  ex- 
pansion. 

Our  gross  national  product — the  sum 
of  all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
United  States — is  rising  constantly.  Our 
population  is  rising — there  are  more  peo- 
ple to  feed,  clothe  and  house.  Oirr  per 
capita  Income  Is  rising — we  have  more 
money  to  spend.  Consequently,  our  debt 
must  also  rise. 

But  how  far  has  the  national  debt 
really  gone?  Has  It  Increased  500  percent 
since  1950,  as  has  personal  debt?  No  it 
has  not.  Well  then  has  it  Increased  350 
percent  since  1950.  as  has  State  and  local 
debt?  No  it  has  rwt.  Well  then  has  It  In- 
creased over  200  percent  since  1950,  as 
has  corporate  debt?  Again,  it  has  not. 
The  national  debt  In  1967  Is  but  28  per- 
cent higher  than  It  was  iij  1950.  I  do  not 
mean  to  confuse  matters  with  extensive 
statistics.  However  the  subject  is  com- 
plicated and  hopefully  some  statistics 
will  serve  to  clarify  this  issue.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  statistic  is  that  the 
national  debt  at  present  is  only  42.9  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product.  Seven 
years  ago  it  was  57.8  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  Moreover,  after  World 
War  n.  the  national  debt  was  greater, 
one-third  again  greater,  than  the  total 
output  of  our  goods  and  services. 

In  1946  the  national  debt  comprised  58 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total  Indebtedness — 
today  that  figure  Is  22  percent.  Twenty 
years  ago  per  capita  Federal  debt — the 
debt  figured  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States — was  over  $1,900 — today 
that  figure  Is  $1,628.  Thus,  in  a  broad 
perspective  such  as  this  subject  demands, 
the  proportionate  impact  of  the  national 
debt  has  declined  steadily  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

Therefore.  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  a  responsible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem and  voted  to  pass  the  reduced  debt 
limit.  We  have  achieved  much  of  what 
was  desired  when  we  first  voted  2  weeks 
before.  Our  point  was  made;  our  message 
conveyed.  We  then  had  to  act  promptly 
to  E>ass  the  reduced  debt  ceiling  to  pre- 
vent the  chaos  that  would  have  surely 
ensued  had  we  not. 

Social  security  payments  would  have 
lapsed  and  veterans  on  pensions  would 
have  lost  their  sole  means  of  support. 
Letters  have  poured  in  from  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  warning  us  of  the  potential  disas- 
ter. Our  national  credit  would  have  be- 
come imperiled  and  we  would  have  been 
forced  to  pay  a  greater  rate  of  interest 
on  our  indebtedness.  If  this  had  been 
allowed  to  occur  this  great  Nation  simply 
could  not  have  met  its  myriad  financial 
obligations. 


Most  importantly,  even  after  this  is- 
sue is  settled,  let  us  not  relax  our  vigi- 
lance to  achieve  and  maintain  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy.  Let  us  not  cetise  In 
our  determination  to  take  real  and 
meaningful  action  to  decrease  nones- 
sential spending  and  increase  our  fi- 
nancial credibility. 


purpose  of  trying  to  affect  the  results  of  an 
election"  and  protecting  them  from  political 
pressures  from  their  superiors,  he  declared. 
But,  Harris  pointed  out,  the  Jobs  of  "the 
great  bvilk  of  federal  employees"  Involve 
neither  administration  of  policy  nor  "any 
sort  at  political  discretion  whatever."  Fur- 
ther, he  declared,  "there  are  criminal  statues" 
that  safeguard  workers  from  p>oUtloel  pres- 
sures, and  "we  certainly  have  no  Intention 
of  altering  or  In  any  way  weakening  those." 


AFL-CIO    Urges    GoTernment   To    Ease 
Political    Curbs    on    Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas 
E.  Harris,  associate  general  coimsel  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  recently  stated  his  views 
concerning  the  outmodel  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Harris  pointed  out  that  the  Hatch 
Act  may  have  been  necessary  decades 
ago.  but  today  it  is  outmoded,  misunder- 
stood, and  misinterpreted. 

Not  only  do  I  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Harris'  views,  but  I  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 16.  1967.  H.R.  2346.  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  exercise  the  full  respon- 
sibility of  citizenship  and  to  take  part 
in  the  political  life  of  our  country.  I  have 
been  sponsoring  similar  legislation  since 
1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  oiu-  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle stating  Mr.  Harris'  views,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  9.  1967,  edition  of  the 
Seafarers  Log,  a  publication  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union. 

The  article  follows: 
AFL-CIO  Ubces  Government  To  Ease 
PoLmcAi  Curbs  on  Employees 

Washington. — An  AFL-CIO  spokesman  has 
urged  greater  freedom  for  govemnxent  em- 
ployees to  be  active  in  partisan  politics. 

The  broad  bans  of  the  Hatch  Act  may  have 
been  necessary  decades  ago,  but  today  they 
are  outmoded,  misunderstood  and  misinter- 
preted, declared  Thomas  E.  Harris,  associate 
general  counsel  of  the  AFL-CIO.  "Surely  the 
country  Is  more  politically  mature  tban  that 
now,"  be  said  on  Labor  News  Conference,  a 
weekly  network  radio  Interview,  Tuesdays  at 
7:35  p.m.  EDT  on  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

"Nearly  all  federal  employees  and  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  state  and  local  em- 
ployees' are  affected  by  tbe  Act.  he  said,  and 
most  of  them  want  the  right  to  be  politically 
active  "of  their  own  choice  and  of  their  own 
volition." 

Harris  proposed  three  basic  changes  in  the 
law  and  its  administration: 

Clearer  deflnition  of  federal  Jobs  whose 
incumbents  influence  p>olicy  and  "should  be 
continued  under  restricUons — at  least  wltb 
respect  to  running  for  federal  political  Jobs." 

Give  all  other  federal  employee*  fredom 
to  "be  poIitloBlly  active — to  be  active  in 
parties — even  to  run  foe  federal  office." 

Turn  back  to  the  states  and  municipalities 
the  right  to  dertermlne  whicb  of  their  em- 
ployees should  be  reetrloted. 

"Nobody  questions  the  desiraWUty"  of  pro- 
hibiting government  employees  from  using 
their  "ofDdal  authority  or  Influence  for  the 


Private  Americaa  Fund  Gives  $50,000  to 
the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OV    MISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdqj/,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  BOTJiTNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Africa,  I  have 
noticed  that  our  Government  has  yet  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  1965  United 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa,  although 
our  representative  did  support  its  estab- 
lishment. There  is  finally  a  request  In  the 
fiscal  1968  budget  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  up  to  $150,000  for  U.N.  activities 
in  South  Africa.  I  hope  this  sum  is  ap- 
proved and  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  it 
is  allocated  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  text  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  M.  Houser.  Sec- 
retary of  the  African  Aid  and  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund 
chairman.  His  Excellency  Mr.  Sverker  C. 
Astrom,  and  a  press  release  from  the  De- 
fense Fund  in  respect  to  its  $50,000  grant 
to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa: 

Private  American  Fund  Gives  $50,000  to 
THE  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa 
George  M.  Houser,  secretary  of  the  African 
Aid  and  Legal  Drfense  Fund,  announced  to- 
day that  the  Fund  had  Just  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  to  the  United  Nations  Trust  Fund 
for  South  Africa.  In  making  the  grant  tiie 
Trustees  of  the  AALDP  were  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
not  as  yet  made  any  contribution  to  the  UN. 
Fund,  although  it  voted  for  its  eGtabllshment 
In  1965.  In  a  letter  to  Sweden's  Ambassador, 
Sverker  C.  Astrom.  the  Chairman  of  the  U.N. 
Trust  Fund,  Mr.  Houser  said.  "We  realize 
that  .  .  .  the  contributions  come  primarily 
from  the  governments  of  U.N.  member  na- 
tions, not  from  private  group*  such  as  the 
African  Aid  and  Legal  Defense  Fund.  .  .  . 
We  would  hope  tJiat  our  contribution,  com- 
ing from  a  private  American  fund,  would 
motivate  the  U.S.  Government  to  respond  by 
giving  to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South 
Africa  in  the  near  future." 

The  U.N.  Trust  Fund  wUl  use  the  monej 
to  assist  the  victims  of  South  Africa's  policy 
of  apartheid  and  the  dependents  of  the  many 
Injprlsoned  opponents  of  that  white  suprem- 
acist regime  through  legal  defense,  family 
relief,  education  and  refugee  aid.  The  Afri- 
can Aid  and  Legal  Defense  Fund  was  estab- 
lished In  1966.  Its  purposes  are  to  defend 
human  and  civil  rights  of  needy  Afrlcanj 
by  providing  or  ananclng  legal  assistance;  to 
provide  medical  relief  and  educational  fundi 
to  Africans,  particularly  refugees;  to  render 
aid  to  indigent  Africans  suffering  from  eco« 
nomlc,  legal  or  social  injustice;  and  to  in- 
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{onn  the  American  public  alxjut  the  needs 
of  Africans  for  charitable  and  educational 
MSistance.  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund  In- 
clude: Theodore  Tucker,  Chairman:  Edler 
Hawkins.  Vioe-Chalrman;  Andrew  Norman, 
Treasurer;  and  George  M.  Houser,  Secretary. 
Other  trustees  are:  Daniel  Bernstein,  Edward 
Gray,  Marvin  Harris.  Sophia  Yarnall  Jacobs. 
WlUlam  B.  Landls.  Allan  Morrison,  Israel 
Mowshowitz.  and  Mason  Sears.  (See  En- 
closed Letter) 
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Shrimp  Camieis  Association  for  their 
recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
its  beginning. 


African  Aid  and  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

New  York.  NY.,  June  9.  1967. 
H.  E.  Mr  Sverker  C.  Astrom. 
Chairman,   United  Nations   Trust   Fund   for 
St  .ith  Africa  Permanent  Mission  of  Sue- 
den   to   the  United  Nations,   Ne'j:   York 
N.Y. 
DsAR  M«.  Ambassador:  This  letter  is  to  In- 
form you  that  the  Trustees  of  the  African 
Aid  and  Legal  Defense  Fund  have  voted  to 
eontrlbute    $50,000    to    the    United    Nations 
Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa.  This  amount  Is 
t   concrete    manifestation    of    our    whole- 
hearted support  for  the  purpKjses  of  the  U.N. 
Itust  Fund.  We  firmly  believe  in  the  U.N. 
Pond's  aims  and  activities  in  providing  legal 
defense  for  the  victims  of  apartheid  legisla- 
tion, in  giving  relief  aid  to  the  families  of 
political  prisoners  and  in  granting  aid  to  the 
many  refugees  from  South  Africa. 

We  realize  that  the  needs  of  the  recipients 
erf  UJ*.  Trust  Fund  aid  are  great  and  that 
contributions  come  primarily  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  U.N.  member  nations,  not  from 
private  groups  such  as  the  African  Aid  and 
I^gal  Defense  Fund.  But  our  Fund  is  partlc- 
uUrly  glad  to  make  this  grant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  own  government  has  not  yet 
contributed  to  the  U.N.  Fund.  We  would  hope 
that  our  contribution,  coming  from  a  pri- 
Tate  American  fund,  would  motivate  the 
United  States  Government  to  respond  by  giv- 
ing to  the  U.N.  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa 
In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

George  M.  Houser, 

Secretari/. 

The  100th  Anniyertary  of  an 
American  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  is 
»  fljecial  occasion  for  the  people  of  the 
"lird  Congressional  District  of  Loulsi- 
«$,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  Congress. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  one  George  W. 
^fflbar,  a  Loulslanian,  succeeded  in 
w^ng  shrimp  near  the  Island  of  Grand 
fare,  making  this  valuable  and  delicious 
Wi  available  to  the  public  for  the  first 
Hoe. 

Jftie  year  1967,  therefore,  marks  the 
iwm  anniversary  of  an  American  in- 
Mstry  which  is  vitally  Important  to  our 
economy. 

.^<»«™emoratlon  of  this  century  of 
«™p  canning,  the  American  Shrimp 
^ers  Association  will  conduct  cere- 
l»«les  to  mark  the  event  at  Grand 
iore.  Wednesday,  July  12.  1967. 
*fr.  Speaker,  the  shrimp  industry  Is 
"•M  the  most  important  in  my  district 
■«  I  want   to    salute    the   American 


Foreign  Aid  Exposed  as  Glaring  Failure 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is  la- 
boriously struggling  through  a  markup  In 
the  196&-69  foreign  aid  bill.  The  taxpay- 
ers will  have  little  relief  when  the  major- 
ity on  the  committee  hammers  out  this 
latest  spending  authorization. 

Despite  Irrefutable  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gram's faUurc  it  has  been,  through  its 
entrenched  bureaucracy,  a  permanent 
international  boondoggle.  However,  there 
are  penetrating  and  objective  comments 
from  knowledgeable  sources  exposing  the 
failure  of  th^  program.  One  such  article 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Chicago 
Tribune  in  a  special  column  by  Mr 
Henry  Hazlitt.  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record,  at  this  point: 

Foreign  Aid  Exposed  as  Glaring  Failure 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 
The  middle  east  crisis  has   exposed   more 
glaringly   than   ever  the  futility  and   bank- 
ruptcy of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

That  program  has  certainly  not  served  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  On  net  balance 
It  has  even  hurt  most  of  the  foreign  recin- 
ients. 

We  have  spent  the  Incredible  total  of  some 
136  bnilon  dollars  In  foreign  aid  to  some  100 
nations  around  the  globe.  Among  the  major 
arguments  made  for  this  program  Is  that  It 
would  buy  friends  and  allies,  stop  the  spread 
of  communism,  and  prevent  wars.  What  evi- 
dence is  there  that  It  has  done  any  of  these 
things? 

In  country  after  countrv.  month  after 
month,  riotous  mobs  in  nations  receiving  our 
aid  have  stoned  our  embassies,  torn  down 
our  flag,  set  fire  to  our  libraries. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  the 
United  States  has  given  the  Arabs  3.8  billion 
dollars,  of  which  more  than  one  billion  went 
to  Egypt.  Yet  the  Arab  countries  call  us  their 
real  enemy,  and  half  of  them  have  broken 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 

INDIA    CRmCIZES    VS 

We  have  given  India  nearly  6  billions  We 
have  poured  in  food  as  has  no  other  country 
U)  try  to  save  the  population  from  famine. 
Yet  the  Indian  government  has  sided  with 
Yugoslavia  in  supporting  the  Arabs  and 
criUclzlng  us.  This  is  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Egyptian  President  Nasser's  closing 
of  the  Suez  canal  is  threatening  a  break  In 
the  American  food  pipe  line  to  India 

So  much  for  the  gratitude,  friends,  and 
allies  that  our  foreign  policy  has  got  us 

Has  it  prevented  wars?  The  billions  in  aid 
that  we  gave  the  Arabs  for  peaceful  purposes 
have  made  other  funds  available  for  war 
Israel  bought  mostly  French  weapons-  but 
as  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  committee  has' 
pointed  out,  the  billion  dollars  we  gave  Israel 
in  economic  aid  faclUtated  the  purchases 

The  point  U  even  more  clearly  Ulustrated 
by  our  direct  military  aid.  As  reported  In  the 
Chl«go  Tribune,  we  gave  27.8  million  dollars 
military  aid  to  Israel  to  discourage  attacks 
from  Egypt  or  Syria.  We  gave  66  millions  in 


military  aid  to  Jordan,  presumably  to  keep 
Nasser  from  taking  It  over.  But  Just  as  Paki- 
stan and  India  used  United  States-given  mlll- 
■  tary  equipment  to  fight  each  other,  so  have 
the  middle  east  nations. 

Has  our  aid  on  net  balance  even  helped 
the  countries  to  which  it  has  gone?  No  doubt 
in  some  cases.  In  which  the  aided  govern - 
mente  in  the  main  encouraged  fr«e  enter- 
prise, it  has.  But  in  India,  for  example  our 
aid  has  been  used  to  subsidize  socialistic 
•  planning"  policies  that  have  tended  to  pro- 
long and  intensify  the  poverty  and  famine 

AID  ACTUALLY   HURT 

If  most  Of  the  countries  that  have  been 
getting  our  government-to-governnient 
handouts  without  conditions — or,  worse  on 
condition  that  they  embrace  socialist  •plan- 
ning"—had  instead  tried  to  encourage  do- 
mestic private  Investment  or  to  attract 
foreign  private  investment,  they  would  have 
had  to  adopt  internal  reforms  that  would 
have  made  them  far  better  off  economically 
than  they  are  today. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  has  not  merely 
been  a  complete  failure  abroad.  It  has  helped 
postpone  our  own  capital  development  to 
unbalance  our  federal  budget,  to  create 
chronic  deficits  both  in  our  own  budget  and 
In  our  balance  of  payments,  to  bring  In- 
flation at  home,  and  to  undermine  confi- 
dence In  the  dollar  abroad.  If  as  a  result  we 
are  finally  forced  to  suspend  gold-converu- 
bllity  of  the  dollar,  that  will  hardly  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  stability  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 


Deepening  Resignation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  reorganization  plan  is  designed 
to  provide  more  efifective  administration 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
this  reorganization  comes  none  too  soon 
The  Federal  City  has  recently  lost  several 
high-quality  administrators  as  a  result 
of  resignations.  This  is  only  one  indica- 
tion that  something  is  seriously  wrong 
>v-ith  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. 

I   Include   an   editorial   from    todavs 
Washington  Post  with  my  remarks : 
DsntPENiNG  Resignation 

The  city  of  Washington  Is  now  suffering  a 
desperate  shortage  of  administrators  capable 
of  running  the  massive  new  Federal  social 
programs.  Within  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  almost  complete  turnover  among  the 
officials  who  run  the  city's  war  on  povertv 
ItB  welfare  department,  and  Its  housing  au- 
thority. One  went  off  to  Mayor  Lindsay's  New 
York,  another  to  the  Federal  Government 
Others  simply  got  fed  up  and  left.  Wherever 
the  action  is,  Indisputably  It  is  not  at  the 
District  Building.  Now,  with  the  resignation 
of  George  W.  Grier.  the  city  loses  the  man 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  drafting  Wash- 
ington's plan  for  Demonstration  Cities  aid 
for  organizing  the  city's  part  of  the  chil- 
dren's summer  programs,  and  for  connecting 
the  city  government  to  the  new  neighbor- 
hood councils. 

Unlike  other  cities,  Washington  is  not  de- 
veloping a  corps  of  sensiUve  and  sophisti- 
cated administrators  to  handle  the  new  Fed- 
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eral-urban  TentuTM.  To  the  oontrary,  the 
best  men  are  leaving.  One  reason  la  a  power 
struggle  between  the  clvUlana  and  the  Army 
officers  In  the  Dlatrict  BuUdlng;  the  civilian* 
are  losing.  Another  reason  la  coogreeslonal 
harassment  and  eccentric  appropriations. 

President  Johnson  talks  of  making  Wash- 
ington a  model  of  tbe  Great  Society.  But.  aa 
ttie  administrative  requirements  of  these 
programs  are  made  tlghtex'  and  more  de- 
manding, the  city's  abUlty  to  meet  them  Is 
steadily  declining. 


Amending  and  Extending  Tide  V  of  the 
Higher  Edacation  Act  of  1%5 

SPEECH 
aw 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNOXs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  tixt 
consideration  of  the  bat  (HJl.  10943)  to 
amend  and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  10043.  the  bUl  now 
tinder  consideration.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  It  Is  obvious  this  bUl  represents  a 
vehicle  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Teachers  Corps.  However,  I  further  be- 
lieve It  is  more  than  that.  It  also  repre- 
sents an  attempt — and  I  believe  a  suc- 
cessful attempt — ^to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams for  providing  the  educational 
personnel  that  we  need  for  the  schools 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  all  of  us  re- 
mem.ber  the  recent  history  of  the 
Teachers,  Corps  program.  It  is  a  rather 
thorny  history  which  weaves  itself 
through  the  course  of  the  last  Congress. 
In  addition  earlier  this  year  the  admin- 
istration attempted  to  divide  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Teachers  Corps,  plac- 
ing a  part  of  it  In  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  leaving  a 
part  of  it  In  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  very  firmly 
rejected  that  approa<*  and  now  we  are 
back  with  what  I  believe  is  a  more  re- 
sponsible approach  designed  toward  co- 
ordinating the  programs  for  providing 
additional  educational  personnel,  rather 
than  the  fractlonalieation  of  these 
Xirogrrams. 

Mr.  Chalrmsin,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion because  I  am  satisfied  it  is  designed 
to  expand  somewhat  ttie  present  pro- 
grams in  teacher  education,  without  in 
any  way  Interfering  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  or  State  a(^ool  boards  or 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  changes  made  In 
the  Teachers  Corps,  for  example,  leave 
the  recruitment,  selection  and  enroll- 
ment of  teachers  and  teacher  interns 
entirely  at  the  local  level  in  cooperation 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
State  educational  agencies  would  have 
approval  powers  over  the  disposition  of 
Corps  members  and  of  their  training. 
The  financial  arrangements  now  provide 
for  substantial  local  contributions  for 
the  cost  of  the  Corps.  The  whole  focus 
of  the  program  is  shifted  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  States  and  the  oommunitles. 


The  Teachers  Corps  in  this  bill  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  Corps  as  con- 
stituted now,  and  it  is  significantly 
changed  from  the  Corps  as  proposed  by 
the  administration,  which  seems  to  have 
a  fixation  on  centralism  and  Federal 
dictation  as  the  only  way  of  doing  things. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other,  many 
other,  changes  throughout  this  bill 
which  move  away  from  the  administra- 
tion position  of  unlimited  discretion  in 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  toward  the  concept  of  a 
creative  Federal  role  without  Federal 
domination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie]  has  expressed  the 
intention  to  discuss  those  changes  in 
considerable  detail.  Therefore.  I  shall 
merely  indicate  their  general  effect. 

This  bill  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  moves  In 
the  direction  of  a  consolidation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  education.  In  our  study 
of  the  Office  of  Education  last  year  our 
special  subcommittee  held  hearings  all 
across  the  country,  and  almost  without 
exception,  educators,  and  school  admin- 
istrators expressed  concern  to  us  about 
the  growing  tangle  of  Federal  programs. 
There  are  so  many  separate  although 
similar  authorizations  that  all  but  the 
largest  and  most  sophisticated  of  our 
school  systems  are  having  difficulty  keep- 
ing up  with  them.  The  very  number  of 
Federal  programs  in  itself  has  come  to 
be  a  burden  on  our  educational  system. 
This  bill  is  a  small  step  In  easing  that 
unnecessary  burden. 

While  I  support  this  bill  I  feel  there 
may  be  additional  ways  In  which  we 
can  tighten  up  its  language  and  sharpen 
the  congressional  Intent  to  limit  the 
Federal  role  in  teacher  education.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  should  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  amendments  oflfered 
to  this  bill. 

In  particular.  It  would  be  well  I  be- 
lieve to  give  close  attention  to  the  au- 
thorization levels  established  by  the  bilL 
They  are  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  open-ended  spending 
power  that  they  originally  sought,  and  I 
am  not  satisfied  they  are  completely 
Justified. 

For  example,  title  V,  part  C,  currently 
carries  an  authorization  of  $275  million 
for  teacher  fellowships  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  bill  reduced  this  to  $195  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  and  $240  million  for  1970. 
However,  the  President  has  only  re- 
quested $35  million  for  this  purpose  for 
next  year.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  $100 
million  could  be  cut  from  this  authoriza- 
tion for  each  of  2  years  and  still  leave 
room  virtually  to  triple  the  program  in 
1969  should  the  budget  situation  permit, 
and  to  quadruple  it  in  1970. 

In  practical  terms  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  program  can  accommodate  even  this 
enormous  expansion  in  such  a  short  time, 
and  retain  its  high  quality. 

These  enormously  exaggerated  author- 
ization figures  tend  only  to  confuse  and 
to  mislead  the  academic  community  as 
to  the  Federal  Intentions  on  funding.  I 
personally  am  much  opposed  to  the  "wild 
blue  yonder"  approach  to  authorizing  ap- 
propriations when  everybody  In  the  Gov- 
ernment knows  that  the  money  will  not 
be  appropriated.  Our  authorizations 
should  match  our  realistic  appraisal  of 


the  rate  at  which  the  programs  are  to  be 
fimded. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  review 
these  authorizations  right  here  on  the 
House  floor  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

I  also  want  to  enter  a  note  of  caution 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  While  I  support  this  bill  in  its 
present  form,  I  cannot  and  shall  not 
support  it  if  the  other  body  changes  it 
back  to  the  original  administration- 
sponsored  form  with  vast  and  loosely 
defined  discretionary  power  for  the  U5. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  very 
fact  that  the  administration  constantly 
requests  such  delegations  of  authority 
for  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
knowing  of  the  determined  opposition  to 
such  grants  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
In  this  House,  leads  me  to  be  more  than 
a  little  suspicious  of  their  ultimate  design 
for  this  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  a  very  good 
bill  now  before  us  thanks  In  large  part 
to  the  perception  and  skill  of  the  gentle- 
womsui  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grkkn],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qthe],  and  the  administration  I  believe 
will  be  well  advised  to  leave  It  alone. 


Procedure  for  Control  of  Mob  Violence 
Will  Have  To  Be  as  Threatening  as  the 
Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

07    mARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
serious  problems  of  our  time  often  seem 
to  defy  solution.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  mob  violence  that  flares  with  in- 
creasing frequency  on  our  city  streets. 
While  we  ponder  solutions,  a  small  town 
editor  in  my  district,  far  removed  from 
big  city  violence,  has  come  up  with  the 
most  thought  provoking  statement  I 
have  seen  on  this  subject. 

The  editor  is  Chris  Chrlstensen,  and 
his  paper  is  the  Lewis  County  Herald 
published  in  Nezperce,  Idaho.  Believing 
that  Chrlstensen's  comments  on  mob 
violence  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers. I  Include  his  editorial  in  the  Her- 
ald's June  15  edition  as  a  part  of  mj 
remarks. 

Many  years  ago,  a  powerful  king  captixred  a 
large  and  wealthy  dty.  While  the  burning 
and  looting  wa«  going  on  he  said  to  his  cap- 
tured rival,  "Do  you  hear  what  my  soldlen 
are  doing  to  your  city?" 

The  conquered  king  replied.  "No,  They  m» 
doing  It  to  your  city." 

So  clear  was  the  wisdom  of  that  reply  thtt 
the  conquering  king  ordered  the  needless  de- 
struction stopped. 

Many  years  ago,  in  other  words,  the  peopl* 
In  power  at  the  time  had  sense  enough  to 
put  a  6tc^  to  needlesB  destruction  of  prop- 
erty in  their  oltle*.  Today,  we  seem  to  lad 
the  wisdom  of  those  of  many  years  ago  who 
lived  In  a  world  of  much  less  cvUtural  knowl- 
edge than  our  present  one. 

Day  after  day  we  pick  up  the  dally  pw* 
or  txirn  on  the  electronic  media  and  are  ap- 
palled at  the  needless  destruction  going  <« 
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In  OUT  nation  as  a  result  of  mob  violence  and 
activity.  Property  Is  burned  and  looted,  peo- 
ple are  killed  and  Injured,  and  still  we  do 
nothing  constructive  to  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  this  senseless  activity. 

When  theee  acts  are  allowed  to  continue 
In  our  large  cities  we  are  weakening  the  or- 
ganization which  provides  and  assuree  us 
%  livelihood  In  a  democratic  state. 

It's  about  time  some  drastic  steps  were 
taken  In  opposition  to  the  mob  violence  that 
flares  up  in  ovir  cities.  This  action  wUl  have 
to  be  severe,  as  our  leaders  have  allowed  the 
fltuatlon  to  get  out  of  hand.  The  action 
will  have  to  be  severe  enough  to  threaten 
the  life  of  those  participating  m  mob  activ- 
ity. Sounds  Uke  a  drastic  step,  but  those  par- 
ticipating In  the  mob  actions  are  threatening 
the  life  of  our  citizens,  so  the  procedure  for 
control  will  have  to  be  as  threatening  as  the 
crime. 
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Leaguers  HoDor  George  Haney, 
William  Payne 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  jKRsrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
I*aguers,  Inc.,  a  Newark,  N.J.,  organi- 
sation dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
youth,  has  long  received  my  personal  ad- 
miration for  its  dedicated  service  toward 
helping  young  people  to  help  themselves. 
The  work  of  the  Leaguers,  which  was 
founded  In  1949  by  Mrs.  Reynold  E. 
Burch,  has  greatly  aided  various  cul- 
tural and  educational  programs  in  New- 
ailc. 

On  Friday,  June  16,  two  of  my  con- 
rtltuents  were  among  those  honored  by 
the  Leaguers  for  their  meritorious  service 
In  numerous  civic  and  political  programs. 
I  have  long  respected  the  fine  work  of 
both  these  men  and  I  would  like  to  make 
their  achievements  a  matter  of  record 

The  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Leaguers  went  to  Mr.  George  J. 
Haney,  who  has  greatly  served  his  com- 
munity in  numerous  capacities.  At  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Haney  Is  the  resident  manager 
of  the  Newark  Office  of  Auchlncloss.  Par- 
ker &  Redpath.  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  He  is  also  a  lawyer 
having  received  his  prelegal  training 
wOeorgetown  University  and  his  L.L.B. 
wee  from  Rutgers  University  Law 
School  at  Newark,  N.J. 

Among  his  many  affiliations  are  the 
lollowlng : 

Member  of  the  Securities  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
fiy  appointment  of  the  Governor. 

Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory 
committee  of  Transit  and  Transporta- 
tion in  Newark. 

Secretary  and  member  of  the  execu- 
te committee  and  board  of  directors  of 
Utt  New  Jersey  Region,  NaUonal  Con- 
lerence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

Vice  president  and  member  of  the 
jMJd  of  directors  of  the  Arthritis  Poun- 
«tion  of  New  Jersey. 


Chairman  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Library  Fund  of  Northern 
New  Jersey. 

Member  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Leaguers 
Inc. 

Vice  president  of  the  executive  board 
Robert  Treat  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Chairman  of  the  Ballentine  Award 
Committee  for  hero  policemen  and  fire- 
men in  Newark. 

Honorary  member,  American  Finance 
Association  of  Seton  Hall  University. 

Mr.  Haney  has  been  honored  by  the 
following:  the  Newark  Star  Ledger  In 
1963  as  one  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey's 
outstanding  citizens  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  finance;  the  New  Jersey  Re- 
gion, National  Conference  of  ChrlsUans 
and  Jews  as  its  Brotherhood  honoree  in 
1965;  and  one  of  the  25  persons  selected 
by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co  of 
America  as  Newsmaker  of  the  Week  in 

As  a  result  of  his  service  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war  Mr.  Haney  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star,  Purple  Heart 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Ribbon. 

The  Leaguers  Merit  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  William  D.  Payne,  who  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Newark.  He  too  has 
been  active  in  numerous  civic  and  chari- 
table programs  in  the  city.  He  received 
his  B.A.  degree  in  political  science  from 
Rutgers  University. 

Mr.  Payne  is  presently  employed  in  the 
extrenal  affairs  department  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  of  America  where 
he  is  assistant  manager  of  community 
relations. 

He  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
Leaguers  Inc.  for  many  years.  Mr.  Payne 
is  a  former  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion s  board  of  trustees  and  he  is  pres- 
ently vice  president  of  the  board.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Leaguers  1965  fund- 
raismg  dinner  which  realized  sufficient 
moneys  to  complete  payment  of  the 
group's  new  building. 

He  has  participated  in  many  local  and 
national  civU  rights  programs  for  the 
past  15  years.  He  is  a  founder  and  pres- 
ently a  trustee  of  the  United  Commu- 
nity Corporation,  Newark's  central  antl- 
poyerty  agency,  and  a  member  of  the 
UCCs  personnel  committee.  He  was 
formerly  the  president  of  the  NAACP's 
Youth  Council. 

He  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
to  gain  equal  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens of  Newark.  He  has  especially  been 
active  in  programs  to  Improve  the  quali- 
ty of  education  In  Newark's  schools 
Among  some  of  Mr.  Payne's  other  af- 
nilations  are:  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Citizens  CouncU  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and  a  member 
of  the  NAACP;  the  editorial  board  of 
Newark  Commerce  Magazine;  and  the 
Business  and  Coordinating  CouncU. 

The  numerous  achievements  of  these 
two  men  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
the  citizens  of  our  cities  to  strive  toward 
more  active  participation  In  the  affairs 
and  operations  of  their  neighborhood. 
It  is  my  hc^je  that  others  wlU  follow  in 
their  foot5tei>s. 


Payoffs  tad  Bribes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  viRciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEl^ATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  recently  by  many  people  who 
are  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion regarding  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  cause  for  these  decisions  Ap- 
parently It  Is  generaUy  agreed  among 
those  that  keep  up  with  the  decisions  of 
this  Court  that  the  majority  of  the  Jus- 
tices are  not  interested  in  Interpreting 
the  law  or  the  Constitution,  but  desire  to 
foist  upon  our  people  their  own  political 
phUosophy  and  notions  of  what  the  law 
should  be.  Some  people  had  high  hopes 
that  in  future  appointments  the  Chief 
Executive  would  attempt  to  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court  men  who  would  endeavor 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  maze  of 
chaotic  decisions  which  have  recently 
been  made.  Apparently  this  has  not  been 
done  in  the  most  recent  appointments  to 
the  Court. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  News  of  Lynchburg  Va 
on  Thursday,  June  22.  1967.  which  points 
out  rather  cogently  the  situation  now 
confronting  us  so  far  as  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  concerned: 

Payoffs  and  Bhibes 
President  Johnson's  nomination  of  Thur- 
good  Ma»Bhall  for  the  U3.  Supreme  Court 
points  up  again  that  appointments  to  that 
court^the  dominant  power  In  the  land— are 
not  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional quallflcaUons  but  as  political  pav- 
offs  and  bribes.  " 

For  Mr.  Marshall  was  nominated  prlmarUy 
because  he  U  a  Negro.  That  was  the  over- 
riding consideration.  He  was  selected  because 
of  his  race,  and  not  In  spite  of  It. 

Both  the  President,  who  nominates  mem- 
bers of  the  coiu^.  and  the  Senate,  which 
confirms  them,  must  bear  the  blame  for 
these  appointments  made  for  political  rea- 
sons Both  betray  the  American  people  by 
placing  their  own  poUtlcal  gain  above  the 
nation's  welfare. 

In  recent  years,  the  Judicial  power  vested 
In  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  twisted  Into 
an  assault  upon  those  principles  which  form 
the  foundation  erf  the  Constitution.  And  this 
has  come  to  pass  largely  because  of  Presi- 
dential misuse,  and  Senate  endorsement,  of 
the  power  of  appointment  to  the  court. 

Dwlght  D.  Baenhower  has  rendered  his 
country  great  service.  But  his  appointment  of 
Earl  Warren  to  the  court,  as  a  payoff  for 
Warren's  help  In  electing  him  President,  has 
done  the  country  far  more  harm  than  all  of 
Elsenhower's  long  and  honorable  military 
service  has  done  good.  Mr.  Warren's  concept 
of  America  and  American  Institutions  Is  far 
different  from  that  tut  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  which  ICr.  Warren  took  an 
oath  to  uphold.  More  than  any  single  Ameri- 
can Jurist  slnee  John  MarshaU,  Barl  Warren 
has  lubTertcd  that  Constitution,  twisted  It 
to  reflect  his  own  "eoclal  preferwicee",  to 
create  an  America  dlametrleaUy  oppo«ite  to 
tliat  which  the  frameia  of  the  Constitution 
bad  in  mind. 
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other  recent  AppotBtnienU  to  tbe  coiirt 
h*T«  followed  the  a«me  trend;  all  were  po- 
Utlcal  payoffs  or  bribes. 

Aa  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  noted  tlila 
week.  William  Brennan  wae  apj)olnted  main- 
ly because  of  his  religion.  He  is  a  Catholic. 

Arthur  Goldberg  was  appointed  because  he 
la  a  Jew.  Abe  Porta*  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  In  the  "Jevrish"  seat  on  the  Court. 

Byron  White  was  appointed  because  of  his 
political  help  in  electing  John  P.  Kennedy. 

And  now,  Thurgood  MarsbaU  has  been 
nominated  because  be  Is  a  Negro. 

Some  of  these  men  are  more  qualified  pro- 
fessionally than  the  others.  But  their  pro- 
fessional qualifications  were  not  taken  Into 
consideration  until  after  they  met  the  re- 
ligious, ethnic,  racial  and  political  criteria. 
Men  far  better  qualified  were  passed  over— 
because  they  did  not  meet  these  other,  po- 
litical, considerations. 

Harsh  words.  But  that's  the  way  It  comes 
out,  any  way  one  looks  at  It.  No  recent  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions, but  on  the  basis  of  the  man's  race, 
ethnic  origin,  religion,  and  political  Ide- 
ology— to  solidify  the  jKilltlcal  power  of  the 
man  In  the  Presidency. 

And  It  Is  these  men  who  are  warping  and 
reshaping  the  character  of  American  life  and 
American  institutions,  according  to  their 
own  sociological  and  Ideological  preferences. 
They  do  not  uphold  the  Constitution;  they 
"Interpret"  It  to  sanction  their  destruction 
of  It. 


Tbe  Honorable  Sam  Yorty  Speaks  to 
Jewish  RaUy 


"Yet,  the  Communists  are  working  among 
these  refugees  building  up  a  hate  for  the 
U.3,  toward  the  very  hand  that  Is  feeding 
them."  said  the  Mayor. 

Yorty  said  It  la  "perfectly  obvious,  no 
matter  how  people  fiddle  around  with  the 
question,' this  war  started  when  Nasser  closed 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba." 

"The  Gulf  must  never  be  closed  again 
.  .  .  ever,"  he  said  .  .  .  "and  the  makeshift 
borders  of  Israel  mvist  be  corrected,  straight- 
ened out  and  made  defensible." 

"Arab  neighbors  must  recognize  Israel, 
sign  a  peace  treaty  and  start  economic  and 
cultural  exchanges  which  will  benefit  the 
whole  area."  "Technical  aid  from  Israel  can 
be  a  tremendous  benefit  to  the  Arabs  whose 
country  Is  backwards  when  It  comes  to  tech- 
nology," said  Yorty. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Arab  students  at  the 
great  university  la  Haifa  learning  this  tech- 
nology so  they  can  bring  Its  many  benefits 
back  to  the  Arab  countrlea  and  help  their 
people.  The  Arabs  must  rid  themselves  of 
the  constant  Inflammation  and  influence 
brought  to  them  by  the  Communists." 

■'People  like  Nasser  and  the  others  who 
have  brought  about  this  war  mxist  not  be 
permitted  to  hide  behind  the  Russian  con- 
ference, asserted  Yorty,  but  they  must  be 
made  to  face  the  Israelis  at  the  conference 
table." 

"The  cause  Is  net  over  and  the  fight  Is  not 
won  .  .  .  much  danger  lies  ahead,"  concluded 
Yorty. 


Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  Youth  Serves  as 
Volnnteer  to  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CMJTOKtnA  •• 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing topical  remarks  were  made  by  the 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Yorty,  on  Sunday,  June  18,  during 
a  Jewish  rally  of  more  than  20,000  people 
at  the  famed  Hollsrwood  Bowl.  It  Is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time : 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  told  a  Jara-packed  Holly- 
wood Bowl  audience  of  more  than  20,000 
people  that  "although  Israel  has  won  the 
military  fight,  there  la  stUl  great  danger 
ahead  as  the  Communists  try  to  salvage 
something  out  of  this  war." 

Speaking  Sunday  afternoon  before  a  Jew- 
ish rally  for  Israel,  Yorty  warned  that  the 
Issues  are  not  completely  settled  and  that 
just  because  the  Soviets  have  had  the  mask 
of  deceit  torn  from  their  faces,  the  Russians 
will  still  try  to  win  at  the  conference  table. 

"Israel,"  said  the  Mayor,  "needs  the  sup- 
port of  right  thinking  people  from  all  over 
the  world." 

Yorty  said  that  during  his  visits  to  the 
Arab  countries  In  1954  and  again  in  1964 
he  found  them  unwilling  to  accept  resettle- 
ment In  Arab  lands.  "We  must,"  said  Yorty, 
"disband  those  Arab  refugee  camps  as  they 
have  been  and  are  still  a  constant  threat  to 
peace!" 

"The  Arabs,"  said  the  Mayor,  "would  not 
listen  to  reason  but  instead  reaffirmed  their 
hate  for  the  people  of  Israel  and  are  having 
their  sons  take  blood  oaths  to  drive  the  Jews 
Into  the  sea!" 

Yorty  reminded  the  crowd  that  the  U.S. 
has  paid  70%  of  the  cost  of  keeping  tbeo* 
professional  refugees  at  a  cost  to  our  gov- 
ernment of  $25  million  per  year  while  the 
Communists  have  paid  nothing. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 


or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
Is  heard  today  about  the  activities  of 
our  young  people  and  sometimes  what 
we  hear  and  read  is  not  too  heartening. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  our  youth  are, 
In  their  own  ways,  making  Important 
contributions  to  our  society. 

I  felt  my  colleagues  would  want  to 
learn  of  the  activities  of  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, a  constituent,  Harris  Neuman,  of 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  who  Is  working  as  a 
Volunteer  In  Service  to  America.  The 
Jewish  Exponent  recently  told  of  Mr. 
Neuman 's  activities  and  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  bring  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

VISTA    VonTNTE^    Lets    Oonsciencx    Guujb 
Him 

When  Harris  Neuman,  23,  graduated  from 
the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts  and 
then  went  on  to  study  at  the  American 
Mime  School,  and  various  other  theatrically- 
oriented  Institutions,  his  future  seemed 
clear. 

Until  his  conscience  caught  up  with  him. 

Neuman,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Neuman,  of  Elkins  Park,  was  a  third-year 
dramatics  student  when  he  decided  to  join 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America.  "Although 
my  parents  would  like  me  to  lead  a  more 
conventional  existence.  I  know  that  they 
are  proud  of  what  I  am  doing.  I  decided  that 
I  have  a  whole  life  ahead  of  me  to  do  the 
other  things,  and  I  am  really  wrapped  up 
In  this." 

TTie  youthful  volunteer  is  now  assigned 
to  Project  Challenge,  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  convicted  felons  at  the  Youth 
Center  at  Lorton,  Va..  20  miles  outside  of 
Washington,  D.C. 


Neuman  teaches  math  and  algebra  and 
anything  else  opien  to  him.  He  operates  about 
14  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  Three  eve- 
nings of  his  week  are  devoted  to  meeting 
with  10  men  for  a  sooio-drama  session,  where 
fears  and  hostilities  towards  families,  law 
authorities  and  employers  are  acted  out. 

"It's  like  a  rehearsal  for  life,"  Neuman 
said.  "The  men  can  see  alternative  ways  of 
dealing  with  a  situation  or  a  person." 

And  once  a  week  the  VISTA  volunteer 
meets  with  a  creative  drama  group  at  the 
center.  "The  men  feel  strongly  about  things," 
he  said.  "If  I  could  get  them  to  react  on  the 
stage  the  way  they  do  off  stage,  they  would 
be  terrific  actors." 

Neuman "s  evenings  are  also  filled  with  con- 
ducting similar  sessions  In  soclo-drama  with 
parolees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  court, 
and  with  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
a  mental  Institution. 

Prior  to  Joining  VISTA,  Neuman  taught 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the  Green- 
tree  School  in  Germantown. 

His  new  life  among  the  inmates  at  the 
center  is  not  always  easy,  but  Neuman  seems 
to  have  found  the  answer.  He  sometimes 
finds  himself  under  fire  for  the  way  he 
dresses;  sporty  tweed  Jackets  and  pin  stripe 
shirts.  But  he's  determined  to  maintain  his 
identity.  "I  cant  pretend  to  be  something 
I  am  not,  and  I  think  they  end  up  respecting 
me  more  for  it,"  he  said. 

According  to  Neuman,  enough  dishonesty 
already  exists  towards  Inmates  in  reforma- 
tories. "The  philosophy  of  the  youth  center 
Is  to  rehabUltate,  no*  to  punish,"  he  pointed 
out.  "It  Is  therapeutic.  But  often,  the  promise 
is  far  greater  than  the  fulfillment,  and  then 
the  trust  is  lost." 

Working  with  Neuman  In  the  ambltloiis 
experiment  at  the  Institution,  Is  another 
volunteer,  Peter  Howell,  21,  also  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  two  boya  have  Introduced  art, 
m\islc,  literature  and  dramatics  into  the  lives 
of  Junkies,  assaulters  and  thieves. 

But  when  90  inmates,  of  their  own  volition, 
show  up  for  a  performance  of  a  special  dra- 
matic show,  Neuman  knows  he's  getting 
through. 

Viewing  a  performance  of  a  play  dealing 
with  drvig  addiction,  one  addict,  who  had 
never  seen  a  play  before  In  his  life  told 
Neuman.  "This  Is  where  It's  at!  We  can  really 
see  what  you're  intol  I  never  knew  that 
that  people  Uke  you  existed." 

But  with  all  the  activity,  Neuman  Is  any- 
thing but  stagnant.  He's  already  hard  at 
work  planning  tor  the  future. 

The  conscientious  volunteer  plans  to  enlist 
fo*'  a  second  year  In  VISTA  working  with 
drug  addiction  In  New  York  City. 

Then  he  wants  to  finish  bis  college  educa- 
tion, hopefully  at  New  York  University,  then 
enter  into  a  career  as  an  acting  teacher. 


Pfc.  Curtis  Harman  Killed  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Curtis  J.  Harman,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  Private  Harman  and  to  h'-nor  his 
memory  by  Including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 

CuRTs  Harman,  on  Guard  Duty   in  Sooth 
Vietnam 

A  21 -year-old  Baltlmorean,  Pfc.  Curtis  J. 
Harman,  has  been  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense   Departnaent    reported    yesterday. 
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Private  Harman,  a  graduate  of  Poly  who 
llTed  at  319  Atidrey  avenue  In  Brooklyn  was 
killed  about  3  P.M.  last  Saturday  by  small- 
arms  fire  irtille  guarding  an  otrtpoet  some- 
where in  Vietnam,  bis  father,  Curtis  C.  Bar- 
man, said  last  night. 

XNUSnm   IN   ARMT 

His  son  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  June 
1966,  after  finishing  his  second  year  at  Loyola 
OoUege,  Mr.  Harman  said. 

Although  he  was  In  the  BOTC,  he  "couldn't 
wait  and  enlisted.  He  volunteered  for  Vlet- 
luun  .  .  .  said  he  wanted  to  get  in  it  before 
It  was  aU  over." 

Mr.  Harman  said  his  son  "read  constantly, 
sU  about  the  military,"  had  majored  In  poUt- 
Icsl  and  military  science  while  at  Loyola 
sad  "wanted  to  make  the  military  a  career." 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Private  Harman 
Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Joyce  Filipiak,  of 
Ifunich. 


Increased  Social  Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  along  with  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  recently  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  update  and  strengthen  our 
social  security  laws  to  provide  among 
other  things  a  20-percent  Increase  In 
payments  to  those  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  eligible,  and  Indeed  to  en- 
large the  percentage  of  our  population 
eligible  to  take  part  in  our  social  security 
program. 

The  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, one-fifth  of  which  I  represent,  re- 
cently saw  fit  to  adopt  a  resolution  me- 
moralizing  this  House  to  support  that  20- 
percent  increase.  I  present  the  text  of 
that  resolution  at  this  time: 
ResoLtmoN  No.  315 
Besolutlon  memorallzlng  the  members  and 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  proposed  In- 
crease of  twenty  per  cent  in  Social  Security 
payments 

Whereas,  The  Senior  Citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion Include  a  great  majority  of  elderly  men 
and  women  who  rely  solely  upon  the  Social 
Security  payments  they  receive  for  their  sub- 
ilstence,  care  and  shelter;  and 

Whereas,  Living  costs  under  present  con- 
ditions make  it  difficult  for  these  elder  clt- 
Isens  to  meet  their  financial  needs  without  a 
realistic  Increase  In  Social  Security  pay- 
ments; and 

Whereas.  President  Johnson's  proposal 
that  Social  Security  payments  be  increased 
to  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  is  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens'  Central  AssoclaUon  of  Philadel- 
phia;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  That  we  hereby  memorialize 
tte  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•eataUves  of  the  United  States  to  favor  and 
•npport  the  proposed  Increase  of  twenty  per 
cent  In  Social  Security  payments. 

Resolved,  That  cerUfied  copies  of  this  Bes- 
wuuon  be  forwarded  to  Chairman  WUbur 
""Is  and  the  members  of  the  House  Ways 
ttd  Means  Committee  as  evidence  of  the 
■acere  sentiments  of  this  legislative  body. 


Certification:  This  la  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  original  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  1967. 

Patji,  D'Obtona, 
President  of  City  Council 
Atteet: 

Nathan  Wolfman, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Council. 


Resolution  on  Foreign  Aid 

EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time 
that  the  United  States  took  stock  of  its 
stand  on  foreign  aid. 

Today  the  United  States  is  the  wealth- 
iest nation  In  the  world,  yet  since  1949 
the  percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product  which  we  devote  to  foreign  aid 
has  steadily  been  decreasing.  Considering 
the  phenomenal  Increase  in  the  number 
of  nations  requiring  economic  assistance 
since  that  date,  this  decrease  is  even  less 
justifiable.  We  cannot  continue  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  this  growing  problem. 

The  General  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  offered  a  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  which  I  now  submit  for 
the  Congressional  Record: 
REsoLtmoN  ON  Foreign  Am  Adopted  by  the 

Geni&ai.  Board  or  the  National  Councii. 

of  CiruiicHES,  June  1,  1967 

The  General  Board  of  the  NCCCUSA  af- 
firms its  support  of  governmental  foreign 
aid,  especially  development  loans  and  techni- 
cal assistance. 

The  General  Board,  however,  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  present  governmental  expendi- 
tures adequately  discharge  the  responsibility 
of  the  USA  for  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance,  and  therefore  records  the  follow- 
ing convictions. 

The  moment  has  come  for  a  renewal  of 
American  commitment  to  International  de- 
velopment. Public  Indlfi'erence  and  govern- 
mental retreat  must  be  overcome.  New  at- 
titudes, new  policies,  and  new  actions  are 
required.  The  poverty  of  two-thirds  of  the 
human  family  is  the  starkest  economic  fact 
of  our  time.  It  is  more  than  a  material  con- 
dition: It  Is  a  moral  outrage.  The  sufferings 
and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  have  been 
made  intolerable  in  our  generation,  because 
the  nations  together  now  possess  the  tech- 
nological capacity  to  Uft  the  burden  of 
poverty  from  the  backs  of  every  i>eopIe. 
Everywhere  poverty  has  become  a  seedbed 
of  social  and  political  revolution. 

Those  who  know  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
discern  afresh  that  His  love  seeks  Justice  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  revolutions  of  the  dis- 
inherited. As  the  g^ap  between  the  rich  na- 
tions and  the  poor  nations  trag^aaliy  ex- 
pands, the  Imperatives  of  our  faith  cry  for 
Jtistlce  and  for  compassion.  These  impera- 
tives require  not  merely  Inner  attitudes.  They 
call  for  action.  They  confront  the  United 
States  with  special  force  because  it  Is  of 
all  nations  the  richest  and  most  powerful. 
This  nation  has  done  much  to  develop  the 
science  and  technology  which  provide  the 
promise  of  triumph  over  world  poverty  and 
which  have  persuaded  us  to  launch  a  war 
on  poverty  at  home.  But  our  very  affluence 
tends  to  muffle  the  cries  of  human  need  and 
to  stifle  our  response  to  them.  We  in  the 


richer  nations  are  faiUng  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  two  bUllon  chUdren  of  God 
who  are  poor,  our  brothers  and  sisters  who 
bear  His  Image  and  are  lieloved  of  Him 
as  much  as  any  one  of  us.  We  are  falling 
morally,  and  we  are  falling  poUtically.  The 
poUcles  of  the  United  States  govCTnment 
reflect  this  failure.  As  the  costs  of  Interna- 
tional development  have  mounted,  the 
Executive  has  proposed  and  the  Congress  baa 
voted  successive  decreases  In  the  American 
(dollars)  commitment.  In  1949,  during  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  United  States  provided 
2.78  per  cent  (approximately  $7.5  billion)  of 
Its  gross  national  product  as  economic  aid 
primarily  for  European  reconstruction.  By 
contrast,  the  US  In  1967  provided  only  0.57 
per  cent  (approximately  W.8)  of  the  G.NP. 
for  economic  aid  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  aid  to  Europe  and  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions have  called  forth  unprecedented  funds 
from  the  United  States  government  and 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  hu- 
man welfare.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  United 
States  development  policy  Is  in  retreat  at  the 
very  time  that  the  wisdom  of  experience  is 
ripening,  the  fruits  of  scientific  study  are. 
becoming  genuinely  significant,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  acceleration  in  development 
are  rising.  It  Is  patricularly  unfortunate  that 
the  shrinking  of  American  vision  and  support 
comes  at  a  time  when  bitterness  and  despair 
are  growing  In  the  poorer  nations. 

The  General  Board  notes  with  gratitude 
that  these  and  other  matters  of  far  reaching 
Importance  concerning  development  have 
been  put  before  the  world  in  the  EncycUcal 
"Populorum  Progressio"  ("On  the  Develop- 
ment of  Peoples"),  and  heartily  ootnmends 
to  Itfi  membier  churchee  the  study  of  the 
Encyclical  together  with  the  thought  of 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  chtirches  on  these 
matters.  In  particular  the  General  Board 
expresses  lt£  gratitude  at  the  prospect  of 
collaboration  with  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
and  pledges  Its  own  efforts  toward  this  Mid. 

The  General  Board  recognizes  that  devel- 
opment In  the  complex  world  of  the  1960'8 
Involves  economic,  p>olltlcal,  cultural,  and 
psychological  matters  that  go  far  beyond 
governmental  financial  aid  and  technical 
assistance.  Therefore,  It  Is  of  the  most  Im- 
mediate urgency  that  present  governmental 
aid,  especially  in  the  form  of  development 
loans  and  technical  assistance,  be  continued 
and  Increased.  Any  aid  program  should  be 
correlated  with  a  trade  policy  helpful  to 
developing  countries,  lest  the  USA  contri- 
bution In  these  areas  diminish  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  Funds  for  mcreased  aid  In 
agriculture,  family  planning  and  education 
are  of  particular  importance. 

We  stress  the  necessity  of  greatly  Increased 
emphasis  upon  mulUlateral  provision  and 
administration  of  aid  through  the  UN,  its 
Speaiallzed  Agencies,  and  other  Intematiooal 
Institutions.  Any  process  of  sharing  or  pro- 
viding of  aid  from  rich  to  poor  Is  difficult. 
Multilateral  international  channels  reduce 
these  hazards  by  providing  a  framework  In 
which  unilateral  presstiree  are  reduced,  and 
the  dignity  and  freedom  of  both  receiving 
and  giving  nations  are  enhanced.  In  this 
connection,  furthermore.  It  Is  Important  to 
make  Increased  provisions  for  aid  funds  to 
be  less  dependent  upon  their  being  spent 
within  the  U.S.  economy. 

The  General  Board  directs  that  this  reso- 
lution be  communicated  at  once  to  the  ap- 
propriate members  of  Congress,  and  requests 
the  member  churches  take  immediate  steps 
to  register  similar  convictions  on  their  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  their  Individual 
members,  to  the  members  of  Congress. 

Tbe  General  Board  requests  early  com- 
pletion, for  Its  consideration  and  action,  of 
the  study  of  international  justice  and  devel- 
opment now  under  way  In  the  Department 
of  International  Affairs.  . 
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Its  Time  To  Be  Stiffly  Correct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXXNOlB 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH'BESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  recent  performance  at  the  United 
Nations,  In  which  diplomats  of  many 
lands  pounded  the  propaganda  drums. 
using  the  United  States  as  a  whipping 
boy  in  far  too  many  instances,  it  is  well 
to  evaluate  the  attitude  tliat  we  ought 
to  maintain  in  dealing  with  foreign  lands. 
A  very  penetrating  and  imaginative  ar- 
ticle by  Jenldn  Lloyd  Jones  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Saturday,  June  24,  is 
worth  pondering  and,  therefore,  I  place 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

It's  Timk  To  Be  Stttplt  Correct 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

The    time    may    have    arrived    when    the 

American  people  should  quit  trying  to  be  so 

puppy-dog  friendly  to  the  world  and  assume 

a  more  dignified  posture  of  "correctness." 

Americans  are,  perhaps,  the  friendliest  peo- 
ple on  earth.  Part  of  it  comes  from  our  blg- 
neas  and  isolation.  At  home  we  see  few  for- 
eigners. An  alien  accent  intrigues  us.  In  any 
erudite  cocktail  party  the  crowd  is  generally 
thickest  around  the  foreign  visitor. 

We  have,  for  a  long  time,  suffered  from  a 
missionary  guilt  complex.  It's  an  interesting 
combination  of  smugness  and  concern.  We 
are  proud  of  the  "American  way."  We  feel 
sure  that  our  outlooks  and  techniques  are 
suprior  to  those  of  most  other  countries.  We 
would  like  to  share  our  wisdom.  Hence,  the 
missionary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  eas- 
ily guilt-ridden  because  of  our  relative  opu- 
lence. So  we  give,  often  lavishly. 

Our  British  coufllna  In  their  great  days 
were  somewhat  like  us,  but  not  much.  They 
were  eloquently  and  sometimes  arrogantly 
proud  of  the  empire.  They  wept  a  little  for 
the  heathen.  They  had  their  heroic  mls- 
Blonariee  and  teachers  who  went  forth  into 
the  pools  of  Ignorance  and  fever  to  discour- 
age infanticide,  stop  cannibalism  and  out- 
law suttee.  But  hard  on  their  heels  came 
the  flag  and  the  traders. 

Aa  the  Basuto  chief  bitterly  told  one  of 
my  old  anthropology  professors,  "When  the 
white  man  came  here  he  had  the  Bible  and 
we  had  the  land.  Now  we've  got  the  Bible 
and  he's  got  the  land." 

Among  the  more  recent  colonial  powers 
you  might  classify,  in  descending  order  of 
humamty,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  ITi* 
RuBslana  were  never  well  enough  organized 
in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  to  seize  dis- 
tant lands  from  primitive  peoples.  But  in 
their  conquest  and  treatment  of  the  ETuro- 
pean  satellites  they  would  go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

Only  the  Americans  were  haimted  by  their 
strength  and  nervous  about  their  prosperity. 
Only  the  Americans  set  forth  wlstfuUy  to 
make  the  world  love  them. 

Funny  thing.  The  Israelis  bombed  a  I7.N. 
force  in  the  Oaza  strip  and  nine  Indian  and 
two  Brazilian  soldiers  were  killed.  The  diplo- 
mats in  the  TJJI.  Security  Oouncil  all  tried 
to  top  each  other  In  expreesiona  of  regret  and 
grief.  But  54,000  Americans  died  In  what  was 
billed  aa  an  official  XT  JT.  action  In  Korea.  How 
much  weeping  did  the  United  Nations  do  for 
our  boys? 

There  ia  the  human  Inclination  to  make 
the  friend  of  your  enemy  your  enemy.  All 
our  largesse  to  India  was  forgotten  the  mo- 
ment we  gave  arms  to  Pakistan  And  tb» 
Pakistanis  damned  ua  for  our  aid  to  India. 


For  many  yeans  Americans  tried  to  make 
themselves  loved  In  the  Near  East.  The  Amer- 
ican University  in  Beirut  has  educated  gen- 
erations ot  Arab  leaders.  We  were  lavish  with 
Fulbrtght  scholarships.  We  poured  tremen- 
dous aid  funds  into  Arab  nations,  including 
thoee  whose  oil-rich  sheiks  bought  Cadillacs 
by  the  shipload  and  rented  whole  hotels  in 
Switzerland. 

But  because  America  has  promoted  Israel 
we  were  hated.  And  when  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser, in  the  bleak  early  hoiu-s  of  June  6.  tried 
to  alibi  the  collapse  of  his  air  force  by  claim- 
ing that  American  and  British  planes  had 
shot  it  down,  the  whole  Near  East  bought  it 
Immediately.  Mobs  converged  on  the  Ameri- 
can embassies.  The  American  libraries  went 
up  in  flames. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  relax.  Maybe  we  should 
quit  trying  to  be  loved.  Maybe  we  should  as- 
sume that  we  will  be  spit  on.  America  is  a 
complacent  dragon,  a  fine  beast  on  which 
to  beat  with  wooden  swords  and  have  one's 
picture  taken  standing  on  Its  back.  Hatred  of 
it  Is  a  huge  convenience  for  a  government  en- 
tangled In  Its  own  stupidity. 

So  be  it.  If  we  expect  to  be  hated  we  will 
be  freer  to  do  mtelllgent  things.  We  won't 
have  to  keep  shoring  up  corrupt  regimes  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  become  reliable 
friends.  We  can  spend  our  foreign  aid  more 
wisely.  We  can  seal  off  some  famous  rat  holes. 
We  can  say,  "Look,  your  excellency.  Your 
mob  burnt  our  free  library,  which  hafjpens  to 
be  the  biggest  and  best  in  your  country.  If 
you  want  It  back,  Jail  the  leaders  and  build  us 
a  building.  We'll  Just  replace  the  books." 

Or.  "See  here,  your  highness.  We  figure 
you'll  gut  us  the  first  time  It's  convenient, 
but  in  the  meantime  we'd  like  to  help  your 
people.  If  you've  got  a  sound  plan  and  a  way 
to  keep  your  gang  from  cracking  the  safe 
we  may  bankroll  it." 

This  kind  of  talk  will  make  more  sense  to 
more  people  than  our  past  habit  of  turning 
the  other  cheek  with  a  sickly  grin.  Every- 
body's pal — hell;  It  Just  didnt  work.  Let's  be 
stlfiHy  correct  for  a  change,  and  maybe  they'll 
conclude  we're  not  so  crazy  after  all. 


How   the   Extreme   Left  Reacted   to   the 
Middle  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
everyone  is  now  aware  of  the  false  ac- 
cusations which  the  Communist  world 
has  repeatedly  lodged  against  Israel  and 
the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  article,  Meir  Kahane,  of 
the  Jewish  Press,  analyzed  the  reaction 
of  the  extreme  left  throughout  the  world 
and  the  Nation,  to  the  Middle  East  crisis. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  23,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Jewish  Press. 

The  article  follows: 

How    THX    EXTKEMX    LETT   REACTED   TO  THE 

MmDLz  East  Crisis 
(By  Meir  Kahane) 
The  international  Marxist  network  was 
unanimous  In  Its  condemnation  of  Israel  as 
an  "aggressor"  and  as  a  "tool  ot  imperialism." 
Non«,  not  one,  saw  any  Justification  for 
Ivael's  aoUooa.  AU  saw  the  war  as  an  out- 
growth of  American  "Imperialism"  and  an 
"oil  lobby  plot"  with  the  Israeli  government 


as  a  willing  lackey  of  the  United  States.  AU 
backed  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  and  the 
other  Arab  sUtee  In  their  struggle  against 
the  "imperialist  aggreaelon." 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  dlfferencs 
Ijetween  the  line  taken  by  the  Commuaist 
parties  of  the  West  and  otherB.  In  general, 
the  stand  taken,  not  only  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  their  alliee.  but  also  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  East  European  satellites 
was  extremely  harsh,  with  not  a  word  con- 
cerning Israel's  right  to  exist.  The  Western 
communists.  howevOT  (aside  from  the  Pe- 
king-oriented ones)  were  csaught  in  a  dilem- 
ma. They  were  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  Communist  line  but  they  were 
faced  with  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens  in  the  free  countries  were  solidly 
behind  Israel  and  looked  in  horror  at  anyone 
who  tried  to  seriovisly  suggest  that  the 
Jewish  state  was  an  aggressor.  In  addition, 
they  realized  that  their  Jewish  members 
would  be  disturbed,  if  not  worse,  at  any  such 
action.  They,  therefore,  swallowed  the  line— 
with  some  hedging.  Let  us  analyze  this  In 
specific  terms. 

CHINESE  AND  SATELLITES 

The  Chinese,  of  course,  dedicated  to  a 
policy  of  extermination  of  Israel,  spoke  out 
early  in  the  crisis  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs.  In- 
deed, some  days  before  Nasser  began  the 
sabre-rattling  that  led  to  the  war,  Peking 
had  celebrated  "Palestine  Day"  in  pomp.  The 
"holiday"  which  is  celebrated  every  May  15, 
led  the  official  Chinese  organ  Renmln  Rlbao 
to  exclaim:  "As  long  as  the  Palestine  people 
and  the  other  people  persist  In  the  struggle 
they  will  finally  defeat  .  .  .  U.S.  imperialism 
and  its  tool  for  aggression,  Israel,  and  the 
aspiration  of  the  Palestine  people  to  return 
to  their  homeland  will  surely  be  realized." 
By  May  25,  as  Nasser's  troops  were  mobi- 
lized along  the  borders  of  Israel,  a  Reuters 
report  from  Peking  stated  that  Kuo  Mo-Jo 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  said  at 
a  rally  of  100,000  that  "China  stood  with  the 
Arab  countries  agsUnst  what  he  called  United 
States  and  Israeli  aggression."  He  also  blasted 
those  who  were  "struggling  the  Just  struggle 
of  the  Palestinian  people."  With  the  out- 
break of  hoetilities  and  the  swift  advance 
of  the  Jews,  rallies  were  held,  dally,  in  Peking 
to  support  the  Arabs  and  a  government 
statement  declared:  "The  700  million  Chi- 
nese people  absolutely  wUl  not  allow  United 
States  imperialists  and  their  collaborators  to 
ride  roughshod  and  commit  aggression 
everywhere." 

The  Chinese  allies.  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong,  added  their  complete  backing  of 
the  Arabe.  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  of  North 
Vietnam  on  June  6,  condemned  the  attack 
on  the  Arabs  (it  might  be  noted  that  tba 
following  day.  South  Vietnamese  Premier 
Ngfuyen  Kao  Cao  Ky,  declared:  'Tm  for  Is- 
real.")  The  Vietoong  Liberation  Radio,  on 
June  8,  brpadcasting  from  its  secret  Jungle 
base  m  South  Vietnam,  promised  to  "step  up 
the  war  against  the  Americans"  as  a  way  of 
backing  the  Arab*  in  their  struggle  "agalnrt 
imperialism." 

In  the  United  States,  the  pro-Peking 
Marxists  echoed  the  Chinese  line.  Thus  the 
fanatical  Youth  Against  War  And  Fascism 
outfit,  through  a  spokesman,  Delrdre  Grts- 
wold,  declared  that  "Israel.  In  fact,  is  acting 
as  a  pawn  of  Western  interests.  Our  people, 
with  their  sympathies,  are  for  the  Arab  rer- 
olutlon  .  .  .  Israel  is  artificial."  (Let  it  be 
noted  here  that  many  of  this  group's  mem- 
ber* are  Jewish  and — as  they  back  Commu- 
nist policy  in  the  Middle  East — so  do  they 
in  Vietnam). 

The  Students  for  a  Democrt'.ic  Society, 
an  increasingly  radical  group  which  hi» 
taken  stands  that  parallel  more  and  more 
the  Chinese  Une,  said,  through  its  Jewl«li 
president:  "Our  people  do  not  believe  th»t 
the  U.S.  should  be  the  policeman  in  tw 
Mideast  or  the  Far  East."  NaturaUy,  «*>• 
Arabs  answered  with  a  loud  Amen. 
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Thus,  the  Chinese  and  their  allies,  as  far 
as  the  Soviets  are  concerned,  they  and  their 
Bulgarian  ruimlng  dog,  clearly  showed  the 
media  of  television,  radio  and  the  preee,  their 
lanatlc  hostility  toward  Israel.  The  other 
last  European  Communists  colonies  Joined 
the  Russians  In  bitter  condemnation  of  Is- 
rael and  in  tblnly  veiled  threats  Eigalnst  the 
Jewish  state.  None  of  them  had  a  word  to 
tty  against  the  violent  Arab  threats  to  de- 
stroy Israel;  none  of  them  declared  that  Is- 
rael had  a  right  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Commu- 
nlat  parties  were  forced  to  twist  and  turn 
to  aatlsfy  both  their  masters  in  Moscow  and 
tbe  liberals  they  were  trying  to  attract.  This 
led  to  attacks  on  the  Israeli  Government 
cricles  (rather  than  on  Israel  itself)  and  a 
description  of  the  Israelis  as  tools  of  Wash- 
ington who,  nevertheless,  had  a  right  to  exist 
if  only  they  would  abide  by  the  Communist 
book.  All  this,  however,  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  Western  Communlsta 
agreed  fully  with  the  general  Marxist  assess- 
ment of  Israel: 

THE  AGGRESSOH 

This,  for  example,  is  how  the  Worker,  the 
Communist  Party's  newspaper,  re-wrote  his- 
tory in  its  description  to  its  readers  of  the 
background  of  the  Mideast  crisis  even  before 
boetllities  began: 

"The  present  Middle  East  crisis  had  Its 
beginnings  last  November,  when  the  Israeli 
government,  using  the  excuse  of  raids  by 
Palestine  Arab  refugees,  Invaded  Jordan  and 
destroyed  three  villages  .  .  .  Most  of  the  Arab 
states  immediately  began  to  develop  mutual 
military  relationships  in  preparation  for  fur- 
ther attacks  by  Israeli  miUtary  forces. 

"This  uneasy  situation  prevailed  until 
May  12  of  this  year  when  Premier  Eshkol. 
tty)etlent  at  the  lack  of  reaction,  threatened 
strong  military  action  against  Syria  ...  It 
was  three  days  after  this  Israeli  threat  that 
UAR  President  Nasser  put  his  country's 
troops  on  the  alert  to  warn  Israel  against 
*ti«t  he  considered  to  be  an  Impending  in- 
vasion of  Syria.  At  the  same  time,  he  request- 
ed the  United  Nations  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  both  UAR  territory. 

When  the  Israeli  regime  continued  its  bel- 
ligerent attitude  toward  the  Arab  states, 
Kaaeer  ordered  a  blockade  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Gulf  which  is  the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

"It  is  this  blockade,  which  is  being  used 
u  the  excuse  for  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion for  Ita  threat  of  military  Intervention. 
(U.  Note:  The  reader  should  note  that  dur- 
ing this  same  period  UAR  forces  had  been 
Mobilized  and  sent  to  the  border,  a  Jordan- 
UAR  military  pact  had  been  signed,  Syria 
had  pledged  to  attack  Israel  and  the  Worker 
Ipored  all  these  things  and  attempted  to 
show  that  the  sole  problem  was  Aqaba  which 
they  immediately  proceeded  to  downgrade 
and  over  which  they  backed  Nasser  complete- 
ly. We  continue  the  Worker's  distortion : ) 

"The  Strait  of  "Hran  Is  at  no  point  more 
tt»n  6  nuies  wide.  It  is  entirely  UAR  terri- 
M|7.  The  Gulf  of  Aqaba  in  Ita  entire  126- 
Mle  length,  is  bordered  by  the  UAR  and 
awdi  Arabia.  The  only  Israeli  territory  on 
™*  gulf  is  the  small  port  of  Elath  at  the 
•roeme  northern  end. 

"Despite  all  this  Washington  claims  that 
tte  Straits  of  "Hran  and  the  GuU  of  Aqaba 
•»  International  waters  and  must  be  free 
to  ships  of  Israel.  The  only  basis  for  this  is 
a  imuateral  statement  by  (U.S.  Secretary  of 
ottte  John  Poster)  Dulles  to  Israel.  .  .  . 

"But  neither  the  UAR  nor  Saudi  Arabia 
"«  agreed  to  the  declaration.  Aa  a  matter 
Mfact  the  UAR  has  contended  that.  It  has 
°een  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel  since  1948 
Md  can  therefore  exercise  belligerent  rights. 

■^  Israel  regime  however  is  pressing  the 
■■«•  • .  .  to  the  limit,  continuing  to  threat- 

tL^ii^  ^^®  ^*^  '*°*'*  °°*  capitulate.  Tet 
■■  uuif  of  Aqaba  U  not  essential  to  Israel's 
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world  trade.  Elath  is  a  small  port  with  a 
population  of  13.000.  Shlpmenta  from  that 
port  can  be  directed  to  the  Mediterranean. 

"Fewer  threats  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  tension." 

Thus,  the  American  Communist's  Party  in- 
terpretation of  the  eventa  that  led  to  the 
hostilities.  It  amounta  to  a  complete  back- 
ing of  Nasser's  stand.  It  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete sellout  of  Israel.  It  coincides  fully  with 
International  communism's  declaration  of 
war  against  the  Jewish  State. 

In  only  one  way,  did  the  American  Com- 
munlsta differ — publicly — from  their  Mos- 
cow masters.  Of  necessity,  becaxise  of  ten- 
sion among  some  of  their  Jewish  members 
and  the  fear  of  alienating  the  liberal  com- 
munity, the  long  harangue  Just  published 
above  U  followed  by  ONE  short  paragraph 
which  reads: 

"At  the  same  time  belligerent  statemente 
by  Arab  governmenta  calling  for  Israel's  de- 
struction aggravate  the  tension  and  play 
into  the  hands  of  Wall  Street  imperialism." 
Finis.  That  is  the  extent  of  Gvs  Hall's  com- 
promise with  liberals.  He  proteste  against 
Extermination  of  Israel  since  this  Is  too 
crude  for  sensitive  liberal  stomachs.  Dis- 
memberment of  the  country  by  a  return  to 
the  impossible  1947  borders  Is  fine;  the  to- 
tal return  of  more  than  a  million  Arabs  ded- 
icated to  wiping  out  of  Israel  is  demanded: 
the  ending  of  Jewish  inmiigratton  is  ad- 
vocated; only  Extermination  should  be  elim- 
inated— because  it  plays  into  Wall  Street's 
hands. 

The  fact  that  Nasser  was  In  no  mood  to 
listen  to  the  Worker's  advice  and  would 
surely  have  exterminated  Israel  had  force 
not  been  iised  against  him  hardly  bothered 
the  Worker.  The  only  reej  purpose  of  the 
traitors  on  West  23rd  Street  is  to  follow  the 
Party  Une  totally  and  the  Uttle.  cynical  bone 
thrown  to  their  more  sensitive  Jewish  mem- 
bers and  the  liberal  community  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  In  the  battle  against  imperialist 
freedom. 


Danish  Petition  To  Stop  the  Bombing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
carried  a  full-page  advertisement  an- 
nouncing the  petition  of  227,000  Danish 
citizens  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  pm-sue  the  three-point  peace 
program  outlined  by  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations.  These 
227,000  persons  whose  names  were  vol- 
untarily gathered,  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  Danes  who,  according  to  public 
opinion  polls  In  Denmark,  are  opposed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  petition  reveals 
the  concern  of  the  population  of  a  nation 
traditionally  friendly  to  America  and 
makes  a  sincere  and  fervent  appeal  to 
our  country  to  take  that  first  and  essen- 
tial step  which  could  break  the  existing 
stalemate  for  negotiations. 

This  is  especially  significant  as  the 
movement  begins  within  our  own  Nation 
to  make  a  similar  appeal  through  similar 
means  to  obtain  negotiatloris  now.  A  na- 
tional effort  to  collect  signatures  is  now 
imderway  and  in  every  major  city  in  the 
United  States,  offices  are  being  set  up  to 


coordinate  the  drive.  Sponsors  of  nego- 
tiations now  share  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment as  long  as  bombing  of  the  north 
continues.  I  include  the  content  of  this 
advertisement  from  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Message  From  227,000  Danes  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson:  Stop  the  Bombing 
Over  a  two-month  i>erlod,  from  the  7th 
of  February  to  the  7th  of  April.  227.000  Danes 
including  some  10.000  high  school  studenta 
signed  this  petition  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  They  took  their  lead  from  UN 
Secretary-general  U  Thant's  first  three-point 
peace  program  stressing  the  fact  that  an  end 
to  the  bombing  is  the  first  step  to  negotia- 
tions. It  was  emphasized  that  this  was  not  an 
anti-American  move.  On  the  contrary:  the 
signers  consider  their  appeal  also  as  a  greet- 
ing to  those  Americans,  including  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, working  for  an  immediate  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  They  were  moved  by  their 
grave  concern  about  the  development  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

TO    MS.   KaAG 

Representatives  for  the  signers  went  to 
Christiansborg  Castle  on  the  27th  of  April 
and  delivered  the  signatures  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Denmark.  Mr.  Jens  Otto  E:rag 
asking  him  to  make  the  llsta  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Danish  Parliament.  And  then 
to  have  Parliament  make  it  quite  clear  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  an 
influential  section  of  the  Danish  people  want 
the  bombing  stopped  unconditionally  as  a 
first  step  towards  neeotiatlons  and  peace. 

TEAB 

Public  opinion  polls  conducted  In  Den- 
mark have  shown  about  50  percent  of  the 
population  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  with 
only  about  16  percent  for  it.  The  rest  don't 
know.  The  men  and  women  collecting  the 
signatures  by  pressing  doorbells  found  only 
about  one  third  of  the  people  contacted 
dared  to  sign.  The  rest  expressed  either  fear, 
or  doubt  about  the  effectiveness  of  this  kind 
of  action, 

THE    ROTAL    THEATRE 

Besides  pressing  doorbells,  some  of  the 
4.000  Danes  active  in  ooUecUng  the  signa- 
tures circtUated  llsto  at  offices,  factories,  the- 
atres, etc.  At  Copenhagen's  Royal  Theatre 
287  members  of  the  staff,  the  actors  and  the 
Roj-al  Ballet  signed  the  petition. 

TEN    MILLION    AMERICANS 

Taking  the  size  of  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned into  consideration,  the  number  of 
signatures  collected  in  Denmark  would  by 
comparison  correspond  to  10.000,000  Amer- 
ican signatures.  So  it  has  been  quite  some 
work  to  get  the  227,000  signatures  together 
and  of  course  only  part  of  the  country  has 
been  covered.  People  are  not  equally  active 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy  everywhere. 
Naturally  enough  most  of  the  signatures 
come  from  the  capital.  Copenhagen,  and  Den- 
mark's second  largest  town,  Aarhus  on  the 
mainland. 

WHO    PATO    rOR    THIS    AND    60    OTHER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

During  the  two  months  in  which  the  sig- 
natures were  collected,  many  different  groups 
of  Danes  inserted  advertlsementa  In  more 
than  40  dally  newspapers  and  more  than  20 
periodicals.  And  they  also  paid  tor  thU  ad- 
vertisement. SpUt  up  according  to  profes- 
sions the  ad  sponsors  include:  488  profes- 
sors, umversity  teachers,  doctors  and  other 
profession,  264  teacher.  4  bishop.  51  deans 
and  other  clergymen,  210  trade  union  spokes- 
men, 112  workers,  340  archltecta,  92  bminess- 
men.  321  public  servanto  and  ofBce  workers, 
79  students.  387  actors  and  artiste,  121  house- 
wives, 63  members  of  Parliament  and  Town 
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Councils.  Thufl  several  thousand  contribu- 
tions are  paying  for  this  ad. 

It  was  decided  from  the  beginning  that  It 
was  very  Important  to  nave  many  small  con- 
tributions, to  make  clear  tbat  this  is  not  an 
action  sponsored  by  any  specific  political 
party  or  group. 

Nobody  has  been  paid  as  much  as  a  dime 
for  his  work  In  collecting  signatures.  The 
work  has  been  done  entirely  by  volunteers. 

The  extreme  right  In  Danish  politics,  voted 
out  of  Parliament  by  the  last  election,  has 
tried  to  make  the  signers  appear  to  be  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathisers.  There 
are  In  fact  Liberals.  Conservatives,  Social 
I>emocrats,  Peoples  Socialists,  Commimists 
and  members  of  Venstre,  the  farmer's  party, 
among  the  227,000.  As  the  paying  group 
covers  all  professions,  the  signers  represent 
nearly  the  whole  spectrum  of  political  life  In 
Denmark. 

The  app)eal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  In  other  words  the  appeal  from  one 
democratic  people  to  another.  And  the  mak- 
ing of  such  an  appeal  Is  a  compliment  to  the 
United  Statee  and  Its  form  of  government. 
Because  If  the  227,000  Danes  had  seen  the 
United  States  as  an  isolated  and  CMnpletely 
single-minded  society  without  any  regard  for 
Its  allies  and  their  opinion,  they  woiild  have 
taken  neither  the  trouble  nor  the  expense. 
(On  behalf  of  the  signers.) 
PoTJi.  NnxsoN. 

KiBKEDAMMEN    13. 
ABHtTS  C. 

Cabi.  Schaknbebc. 

Vraa. 

Hensik  SmENius. 

Naesbt. 

B*TN. 

(The  text  signed  by  more  than  227.000 
Danes:  Stop  the  Bombing 

(We,  the  signers,  agree  to  this  demand  on 
the  United  States  government. 

(We  want  the  Danish  government  and  par- 
liament to  repeat  It  again  and  again. 

(The  appeal  carried  a  picture  of  U  Thant 
and  mentioned  his  grave  concern  at  the  es- 
calation In  Vietnam.  First  step  to  negotia- 
tions must  Include  an  end  to  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.) 


CoBversation  With  Dalles 


EXTEaJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  can  be  no  accurate  evaluation 
of  men  who  hold  high  public  office  until 
some  time  after  their  tenure  of  ofBce 
has  ended.  One  of  this  country's  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  late  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles,  was  also  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial figures  of  his  time,  and  the 
effects  of  his  policies  are  still  being 
debated. 

History  must  frequently  depend  on 
character  sketches,  vignettes,  anecdotes, 
and  personal  observations  that  come 
from  those  who  were  professionally  and 
personally  close  to  such  men.  Louis  Jef- 
ferson spent  5  years  with  Mr.  Dulles  as 
his  personal  security  aid,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  know  him  that  was  granted 
to  very  few. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
from  the  June  27,  1967,  issue  (rf  National 
Review,  Is  an  interestlrig  footnote  to  hla- 


tory.  Mr.  Jefferson's  accoimt  of  a  private 
conversation  with  Mr.  Dulles,  held  In 
February  1957,  plainly  shows  that  Mr. 
Dulles  was  fully  aware  of  the  grave  prob- 
lems still  to  be  faced  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Secretary  Dulles  knew  the  Red  Chinese 
would  continue  to  press  into  the  area, 
and  he  knew  they  must  be  stopped.  He 
also  knew  that  unless  our  enemies  un- 
derstand our  Intentions,  and  believe  in 
our  will  to  act,  they  will  move  against  us 
at  every  opportunity.  That  is  exactly 
what  has  happened,  and  we  are  now  pay- 
ing the  price  for  not  following  Secretary 
Dulles'  advice. 

Conversation  WrrH  Dulles 
(By  Louis  JefTerson) 
I  spent  nearly  five  years  on  assignment  to 
the  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  as  his  Personal  Security  Aide.  D\ir- 
Ing  his  last  three  years  in  office  I  was  rarely 
away  from  him.  We  logged  something  over 
300.000  mUes  together  and  I  got  to  know  him 
well.  In  the  words  of  his  widow:  "Lou,  you 
knew  him  better  than  most." 

During  those  years  with  Dulles,  I  not  only 
witnessed  his  poxticipatlon  In  many  of  the 
events  and  decisions  which  have  shaped  our 
times,  but  had  the  opportxmlty  to  talk  with 
him.  often  in  unguarded  moments,  about  his 
private  views  and  deepest  feelings.  One  of  the 
most  unusual  of  those  conversations  occurred 
one  night  over  a  drink  In  a  small  hotel  room 
In  Georgia. 

History  has  been  described  as  a  series  of 
long,  dull  intervals  between  great  dramatic 
moments,  but  by  February  of  1957  the  reverse 
was  becoming  more  and  more  true.  The  scene 
of  most  Immediate  crisis  then  was  around 
Suez.  President  Elsenhower,  still  not  fully 
recovered  from  his  first  heart  attack,  was 
resting  at  Treasury  Secretary  George  Humph- 
rey's plantation  and  shooting  preserve  near 
Thomasvllle.  Georgia.  One  winter-gripped 
Washington  evening,  when  the  need  for  I>re6- 
Idential  counsel  aiwl  decision  on  Suez  was 
urgent.  I  flew  down  to  Thomasvllle  with 
Dulles  to  see  the  President.  Our  then  Ambas- 
sador to  the  UN.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  accom- 
panied him. 

There  was  a  chill  In  the  air,  even  as  far 
south  as  Thomasville,  but  we  were  whisked 
out  to  Humphrey's  plantation  In  a  well- 
warmed  limousine.  Elsenhower  was  reportedly 
playing  bridge  when  we  arrived,  but  quickly 
closeted  himself  with  his  Secretary  of  State 
and  Ambassador  to  the  United  Natiffns. 

After  the  talk  with  the  President,  we  went 
Into  Thomasvllle  to  spend  the  night  at  a 
place  improbably  called  the  Three  Toms  Inn. 
I  had  a  bottle  of  DuUes'  favorite  whiskey — 
Old  Overholt  rye — in  my  brief  case  (along 
with  Top  Secret — "Eyes  Only  for  the  Secre- 
tary"— papers,  anununitlon,  drafting  pads, 
assorted  pills,  a  blackjack,  phone  directories, 
and  the  Secretary's  favorite  detective  stories) . 
Knowing  that  he  was  not  Just  tired,  but  tense 
and  troubled  over  Suez,  I  suggested  a  night- 
cap. 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  squeaking  old 
bed  In  the  plain,  but  sanitized  and  quite 
functional,  room  which  had  been  assigned 
to  him  in  the  Three  Toms,  ooatless  and  tie- 
less,  sipping  Pennsylvaiila  rye  on  the  rocks, 
trying  to  break  the  hard  combination  of 
tension  and  fatigue,  the  patrician  Foster 
Dulles  peered  at  me  that  night  through  his 
heavy  spectacles,  and  expounded  pent-up 
feelings  about  the  constant  application  re- 
quired to  keep  peace. 

Dulles  had  tin  aura  of  power  about  him. 
For  most  of  bis  adult  life  he  had  been  a 
man  of  great  afTaira  and  a  participant  In 
great  events,  living  in  the  rarefied  atmos- 
phere of  thoe«  whose  everyday  work  has  Its 
effect  on  large  numbers  of  {>eople.  It  was 
a  world  of  richly  paneled  partners'  rooms, 
of  elegant  prlvat«  clubs  wltb  the  hallmark 


of  enormously  expensive  simplicity,  of  town 
houses  and  country  homes,  a  world  of  c«. 
talnty,  confidence  and  continuity.  But  the 
aura  took  on  a  different  hue  that  night  In 
Georgia. 

THOUGH  FATALISM  SUSTAINED  DULLES 

I  was  startled.  With  his  white  hair  and 
sagging  gothlc  features.  Dulles  looked  like 
^oxae  ancient  patriarch  in  modem  shirt- 
sleeves. His  conversation  was  filled  with  both 
the  tough  fatalism  which  so  often  sustained 
him,  and  his  deep  conviction  that  the 
struggle  for  peace  was  Just  that,  a  struggle. 
His  voice  was  gravelly,  with  a  touch  of  the 
pulpit  In  It,  as  the  words  came  slowly  out. 
There  was  a  noticeable  twitch  In  his  eyes, 
but  they  were  bright.  I  recall  wondering  in 
one  of  those  odd  mental  flashes  If  John 
Calvin  drank  rye  whiskey. 

Just  a  little  more  than  two  months  after 
his   own   first   cancer  operation,   Dulles  wm 
far   more  preoccupied  that  night  with  the 
President's  health  than  his  own.  He  talked 
about  how  the  President  needed  rest— how 
press   secretary   Jim   Hagerty   and   everyone 
around  the  President  told  him  this.  He  said 
that  that  made  It  tougher  for  him  because 
he  had  to  be  very  careful   about  taking  to 
the    President   only   matters   which   had  to 
have  the  President's  attention,  or  a  Presi- 
dential decision,  but  that  he  welcomed  it  In 
a  way.  He  mentioned  Vice  President  Nixon's 
role  during  the  period  of  the  President's  first 
heart  attack,  and  said  that  he  thought  that 
Nixon  had  "handled  himself  very  well."  He 
rambled  a  bit,  mentioning  how  hard  It  was 
to  "go  against  old  allies  and  dear  friends" 
over  Suez,  and  then  went  back  to  President 
Elsenhower's    health.   He    said    that   Walter 
Llppmann  "raises  the  President's  blood  pres- 
sure"   but   that,   his    eyes   lighting   up  mo- 
mentaritly,  he  had  told  the  President  to  "let 
the    Secretary   of    State   do   the   reading  ol 
Walter  Llppmann."  He  kept  going  back  to 
the  President's  need  for  rest.  His  feeling  for 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  deep,  and  very  genuine. 
I  mentioned  that  the  President  was  rest- 
ing at  Secretary  Humphrey's  plantation,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  needed  some  rest 
too.  Dulles  shrugged  this  off  as  a  statement 
of  no  consequence.  He  crouched  forward  and 
began  stirring  his  nearly  empty  glass  with 
his  forefinger.  He  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then 
he  said  that  many  people  did  not  understand 
his  position  on  Suez,  but  that  this  had  been 
true  In  other  areas,  that  he  had  not  become 
Secretary   of   State   to  seek  public   acclaim, 
and  that   we  Just  could  not  "condemn  ag- 
gression In  one  area  and  condone  it  in  an- 
other." This  led  him  into  the  difficulties  of 
"waging  peace"  and  how  sometimes  you  had 
to  "take  chance  to  get  peace." 

After  another  moment  or  two  of  silence. 
he  handed  me  his  glass,  asking  me  for  a  light 
one.  I  poured  another  drink  and.  referring 
to  his  remark  about  taking  chances  to  get 
peace,  asked  him  if  we  had  really  been  at 
what  had  been  termed  the  brink  of  war  over 
Indochina  (Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia)  in 
1954.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sort  of  reared  back  on  the  funny  old  bed  and 
said:  "Well,  the  Important  thing  was  that 
we  kept  the  pressure  on  the  Communists— 
they  were  never  altogether  sure  Just  what  m 
might  do,  or  how  far  we  might  go.  They 
leaned,  I  think,  to  the  view  that  we  were 
bound  to  do  more  than  we  were  probably 
prepared  to  do.  I  guess  you  might  call  that 
a  'brink.'  But  If  they  had  thought  we  would 
do  less  than  we  were  prepared  to  do,  they 
might  have  pushed  for  more,  or  all  of  Viet- 
nam. That  would  have  really  been  dangerous. 
It  could  have  meant  war  for  us,  war  of  un- 
predictable proportions." 

I  pointed  out  that  we  had  not  intervened 
at  the  crucial  battle  between  the  French  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  at  Dlenblenphu,  and  that  the 
war  had  resulted  in  the  Communists'  taking 
over  part  of  Vietnam. 

"Yes,"  Dulles  replied,  "they  [the  Comnin- 
nlBts]  were  all  out  for  victory  at  DlenWen- 
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pbo.  They  were  totally  committed  there.  And 
ffban  It  was  over,  they  bad  finished  off  the 
y^«nch.  But  they  were  never  quite  sure  how 
ttr  they  could  go  past  that.  Just  what  would 
bring  tbe  United  States  in,  short  of  overt 
Bed  Chinese  Intervention,  which  they  knew 
would  bring  up  In  in  force.  [This  was  a  re- 
current theme  wlt^  Dulles. )  All  this  contrib- 
uted I  think  to  Umitlng  their  goals  and  a 
lietter  settlement  at  the  Geneva  negotlatloixs 
Xt>»r\  many  exj>ected." 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
agreements  to  partition  Vietnam,  and  he 
etme  back  quickly:  "I  did  not  feel  that  the 
United  States  should  be  a  party  to  turning 
over  any  territory  to  the  Communists.  But 
onr  presence  was  felt  In  those  negotiations." 

I  then  asked  him  Just  how  far  he  had 
MtUy  been  prepared  to  go  to  save  Dlenblen- 
phu and  hopefully  all  of  Vietnam.  Stirring 
hit  drtnk  slowly  with  his  forefinger,  his  vcrfce 
strident  but  his  words  measured,  he  said: 
"Well,  in  spite  of  French  demands  and  others, 
I  was  never  committed  In  my  own  mind  to 
irtiat  might  be  termed  unilateral  Interven- 
tion on  the  ground.  It  would  have  had  to  have 
been  massive  to  be  effective,  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  we  could  afford  to  become  tied  down 
alone  In  a  ground  war  on  the  great  land 
BUSS  of  Asia.  The  question  was  whether  any- 
thing else — an  air  strike — would  do  any 
good." 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  The  old  radiator 
was  sputtering  and  the  room  seemed  very 
hot.  His  heavy  bead  slouched  slightly  for- 
ward, his  craggy  features  showing  the  strains 
of  office,  his  eyes  still  twitching  but  alight 
with  Interest  as  he  thought  back  from  Suez 
to  an  earlier  crisis,  and  then  went  on:  "I 
dont  believe  an  air  strike  would  have  saved 
the  French  position.  Even  if  it  had.  It  might 
have  created  a  new,  and  for  us  even  worse 
situation.  After  all,  the  French  legacy  to 
those  people  was  one  of  colonialism.  What- 
ever we  did,  I  felt  that  we  must  act  In  con- 
cert with  allies  other  than  the  French.  We 
Just  could  not  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  fighting  for  French  colonialism,  or  of  try- 
ing to  replace  It  with  some  brand  of  our  own. 
That,  to  my  mind,  would  have  been  as  bad  as 
a  Communist  takeover  of  the  whole  country." 

With  his  then  very  recent  dllBculUes  with 
Anthony  Eden  and  the  British  over  Suez  In 
mind,  I  asked  him  If  he  felt  Eden  and  his 
British  colleagues  had  betrayed  him  when, 
after  he  thought  they  had  agreed  to  "united 
action"  at  Dlenblenphu,  they  refused  to  par- 
ticipate and  insisted  on  going  to  the  Geneva 
conference  table  first. 

The  thing  that  had  worried  him  about  In- 
Axhhia  and  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole,  he 
Hid,  and  still  worried  him,  was  that  the 
"Bed  Chinese  will  feel  they  have  to  go  that 
way.  Unless  we  can  make  It  unattractive  for 
them,  it  will  keep  drawing  them  like  a  mag- 
net. They  have  swallowed  a  large  bit.  We 
must  not  allow  them  to  feed  on  that  area 
any  more." 

"The  Chinese,  you  know,"  he  continued, 
"liave  ancient  skills  In  diplomacy  and  negoti- 
ation. They  are  sklUful  In  reading  an  adver- 
•ary*  Intentions.  They  have  had  thousands 
of  ysars'  experience,  and  are  always  looking 
for  Mgns  and  signals.  I  remember  when  I  was 
Mrt  hi  China  in  1938  and  talked  to  Chiang 
aal-shek  and  I  felt  that  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  Dke  because  I  represented  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  wind  In  the  United  States— to  get 
some  signals.  We  must  be  very  careful  with 
w  Red  Chinese  that  they  get  the  right 
•gnais." 

DULLES    ON    SEATO 

The  steam-heated  room  had  become  stuffy. 

I  opened  the  window  a  crack,  and  indicated 

w  K  ^  **^**"Kht  that  I  had  better-  leave  and 

jwhlm  get  to  bed.  He  waved  me  down,  saying, 

"nlsh  your  drtnk  first." 

laat  down  again  and  recalled  earUer  oon- 
wmuons  we  had  had  on  his  theories  on  tbe 
"sea  for  "mechanisms  for  peaceful  ohange" 


ao  that  we  could  "Institutionalize  peace." 
Noting  that  be  had  been  credited  m  being 
the  architect  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  ( SKATO ) ,  which  had  grown  out 
of  tbe  Indochinese  crislis,  and  that  sotne  ob- 
servers bad  described  It  as  being  merely  a 
"symptom  of  Dulles'  'pactomania,' "  I  asked 
him  If  such  an  organization  could  do  much 
else  than  give  some  support  to  the  stattis 
quo? 

He  chuckled  from  way  down  deep  In  his 
throat,  as  if  he  was  gargling,  and.  aiter  a  long 
pause,  said:  "Well,  an  organization  like 
SElATO  can  give  us  a  mechanism  which  we 
did  not  have,  say,  at  Dlenblenphu.  That 
situation  was  certainly  a  contest  to  effect 
change,  and  It  was  anything  but  peaceful. 
But  a  treaty  such  ss  SEATO  gives  us  a  basis 
to  act — and,  unless  we  g^ve  them  [the  Com- 
munlst£]  reason  to  question  our  cmnmlt- 
ment.  It  serves  notice  that  we  will  act.  This 
beUef  In  yoxir  will  to  act.  whether  It's  one 
country  or  a  whole  alliance,  is  central.  It  can 
me«in  the  difference  between  peace  and  war, 
and  save  you  some  hard  decisions  such  as 
the  one  Truman  had  to  make  over  Korea 
when  the  enemy  misjudged  our  Intentions." 


Prize-Winniiig  Essay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  prize-winning  essay  from  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Midstate  Electric  Co- 
operative of  La  Pine,  Oreg. 

The  winner  is  one  of  my  constituents. 
Miss  Patricia  Collister,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted her  junior  year  of  high  school  In 
Gilchrist,  Oreg.,  and  she  writes  with 
sincerity  and  clarity. 
What    Does    Local    Ownership    of    Rural 

Electric  Cooperatives  Mean  to  Our  Com- 

MUNITT 

(By  Patricia  Collister) 

I  think  that  tbe  best  way  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  Is  to  first  covmter  It  with 
another:  Where  would  my  community  be 
without  this  electricity  soiu'ce?  or:  What 
would  my  community  be  without  this  source? 

Although  this  community  is  not  really 
large,  It  has  definitely  Increased  In  size  since 
the  Installation  of  the  cooperative  In  our 
area.  The  community  has  expanded  and  In- 
creased greatly.  Not  only  did  the  population 
expand,  but  new  businesses  rose  as  a  result 
of  a  local  p>ower  source.  New  mills  went  In  at 
Chemult  and  far-out  areas  were  cultivated 
and  developed.  But  these  were  not  tbe  only 
changes.  Farms  and  small,  isolated  com- 
munities were  able  to  thrive  with  a  new 
power  source  that  enabled  them  to  modernize 
and  Improve  not  only  their  businesses,  but 
their  every-day  life.  With  the  establishment 
of  the  rural  co-op,  people  were  able  to  limit 
personal  expense  that  had  previously  been 
necessary  In  (Htler  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
electricity.  Before  the  ooc^>eratlve  began 
serving  our  area,  the  people  bad  to  employ 
their  own  dlesel  generators  to  provide  elec- 
tricity for  one  family  or  small  groups  of 
families.  The  coat  was  a  good  deal  higher 
than  the  amount  now  paid  to  employ  the 
use  of  the  local  power  source. 

Although  the  town  of  ailcbrlst  receives  its 
electric  benefits  from  the  GUchrtst  Timber 
Company  mlU,  this  area  also  benefits  from 
local  ownership  of  the  cooperative  in  LaPlne. 
During   tbe  •ummer  shut-down.   Ollchrist 


switches  oyer  to  REA  for  rtectriclty.  Prevl- 
ously,  the  Company  had  been  forced  to  keep 
one  smaU  turbine  going.  If  this  had  gone  out, 
the  whole  village  would  have  been  without 
light  or  any  electrical  power.  Now  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  the  mill  to  shut  down  completely, 
thanks  to  the  firm  in  our  area. 

Aside  from  electrical  advantages,  our  com- 
munity also  enjoys  benefits  of  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent nature  as  a  direct  result  of  local 
ownership  of  the  cooperative.  The  establish- 
ment in  LaPine  has  been  very  generous  in 
allowing  high  school  classes  to  earn  money 
for  their  treasuries  by  various  projects.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  rather  curious  point  to 
suggest,  but  those  classes  are  most  certainly 
grateful  for  the  thoughtfulness  and  the 
money  that  they  received  from  the  co-op. 

Because  of  a  local  power  source,  our  com- 
munity has  grown  and  prospered  greatly  In 
the  last  few  years.  The  LaPlne  cooperative 
has  bettered  our  commtuilty  with  not  only 
electricity,  but  also  with  their  consideration 
of  the  needs  and  abilities  of  our  ocHnmunlty. 
I  repeat:  What  would  this  community  be  like 
without  such  a  local  power  source? 


Gifts,  Gains  in  VISTA  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  BOTJ.TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Star  an  interview  with  four  VISTA  vol- 
unteers who  have  been  working  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  Interview,  by 
Rosalind  K.  Ellingsworth,  clearly  reflects 
both  the  commitment  and  sensitivity  of 
these  volunteers  and  the  valuable  work 
they  are  engaged  in  as  part  of  the  fed- 
erally assisted  antipoverty  program. 

I  Include  the  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record: 
Guts,  Gains  in  VISTA  Year 
(By  Rosalind  K.  Ellingsworth ) 

After  six  weeks  of  training  In  Baltimore, 
Miss  Dolores  Honlg,  Miss  Carolyn  Cobb.  Miss 
Susan  Spragg  and  Gary  Johnson  felt  they 
were  prepared  to  meet  any  problems  they 
might  face  In  a  poverty  area. 

But  when  the  four  VISTA  (Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America)  volunteers  arrived  here 
August  3,  1968,  with  six  others.  It  took  only 
a  few  hours  to  discover  their  lack  of 
preparedness. 

TAKES  MORE  THAN  DAT 

"We  thought  we  could  clean  up  the  world 
In  one  day,"  said  Miss  Cobb,  24  years  old.  of 
Brooklyn.  "But  It  didn't  work  that  way." 

"I  think  the  people  of  the  areas  we  were 
assigned  to  thought  we  were  here  to  save 
them  and  the  poverty  program,"  said  Miss 
Honlg,  27,  of  Chicago. 

VISTA  volunteers  usually  are  called  the 
domestic  Peace  Corjjs.  Similar  to  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  they  live  In  the  areas  in 
which  they  work  and  their  goal  is  to  help 
persons  help  themselves. 

"So  often  all  these  people  need  Is  Just  en- 
couragement," said  Miss  Spragg,  23,  of  West- 
field,  N.Y.  "Tou  can't  ever  do  things  for 
them — most  of  them  are  very  capable  adults. 
It's  Just  that  they  need  someone  to  reassure 
them  that  they're  capable." 

THBT  omx  rr 

During  the  last  year  encouragement  is  Just 

what  the  VISTA  workers  have  been  offering 

the    persons    living    in    poverty   areas.    Miss 

Honlg  has  been  working  in  area  1  helping 
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the  residents  of  the  Weet  Bluff  hotislng  devel- 
opment organize  community  action  groupe. 
MlJB  Cobb  ha»  been  working  In  the  area  of 
Twenty-foiirth  and  Forest  streets  organizing 
children  In  scouting  troope.  taking  them  on 
short  sightseeing  trips  around  the  city,  visit- 
ing the  aged  and  the  Invalids. 

Miss  Spragg  has  been  working  helping  to 
form  a  tenants  association  In  the  Gulnotte 
area  and  also  helping  to  form  a  clty-wlde 
tenants  association  council  to  meet  with  the 
Kansas  City  Housing  authority.  Johnson,  23. 
of  Duluth.  M'""  ,  has  been  trying  to  or- 
ganize a  city-wide  tutoring  program  to  serve 
all  of  the  poverty  areas. 

"We're  just  now  getting  our  feet  on  the 
ground,"  said  Johnson.  "The  programs  are 
Just  beginning  to  function  smoothly." 

A  VISTA  volunteer's  tour  of  duty  lasts  a 
year.  So  within  the  next  two  months  all  four 
will  be  phased  out  and  new  volunteers  will 
take  their  place.  But  the  four  believe  they 
have  had  a  successful  year  despite  the  fact 
that  the  programs  they  have  started  and 
now,  are  working  smoothly  soon  will  belong 
to  someone  else. 

AS  rxcrriNO  task 

"1  think  the  best  way  I  can  say  it  is  that 
It  has  been  exciting,"  said  Miss  Spragg.  "If 
I've  given  a  third  or  half  of  what  I've  re- 
celve<l,  I've  contributed  a  lot.  If  we  hadn't 
been  there  I  don't  think  people  would  have 
ever  gotten  together.  I  think  they  now  really 
have  a  feeling  they  are  going  to  make  some 
changes — ^that  they're  going  to  have  some 
say  In  how  the  housing  developments  are 
run." 

"I've  learned  a  lot  of  teaching  techniques 
that  wlU  be  helpful  when  I  go  back  to  a 
classroom — if  I  do."  said  Johnson. 

"Much  of  what  we  have  done  Is  simply 
to  lay  gKnundwork  foe  the  volunteers  who 
will  foUow."  said  Miss  Honlg.  "I  think  we 
have  a  few  tangible  results — but  If  I  had 
to  do  It  over  again  I  would  work  with  in- 
dividuals more  first." 

"rve  found  out  It's  taken  a  few  years  for 
things  to  become  the  mess  they  are  and  It's 
going  to  take  quite  a  few  years  to  straighten 
them  out,"  said  Mias  Cobb.  "The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  Just  to  show  you  care,  that 
somebody  caree.  I  think  more  than  anything 
I've  become  a  bigger  person  myself.  If  you 
can  accomplish  one  thing  others  will  see 
something  can  be  done.  I  Just  hope  It  isn't 
too  late  for  everybody  because  for  some  peo- 
ple It  has  been." 


The  Air  Force's  Brown,  One  of  a  New 
Breed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALirORMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSIorrATIVES 
Monday,  June  19.  1S67 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Siinday  Star  of  June  18  carried 
an  article,  "The  Air  Force's  Brown,  One 
of  a  New  Breed."  by  Benjamin  Forgey, 
Star  staff  writer. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Porgey  relates  how 
Harold  Brown  has  risen  In  his  own  pro- 
fession and  In  the  Government  to  high 
ofBce  by  virtue  of  his  own  ability. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  recognize  In  his  a  product 
of  modem  technology  In  which  leaders 
are  called  to  manage  huge  and  complex 
organizations  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment. 


I  sja.  Intensely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Harold  Brown  has  his  roots  deep  In  Ale- 
meda  Coimty,  Calif. 

The  article  follows: 
The    Axb    Porce'b  Brown,  On*    or     a    Nbw 
Breed 
(By  Benjamin  Porgey) 

It's  like  Harold  Brown  is  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world  In  his  big  ofBce  on  the  Pentagon's 
E  ring. 

The  Pentagon  doesn't  bother  him. 

It  Is  "one  of  the  most  bleakly  depressing 
anthills  in  the  world,"  said  Theodore  H. 
Whyte,  and  even  Eisenhower  got  lost  in  Its 
layrinthlne  corridors  shortly  after  becoming 
chief  of  staff  in  1945. 

Brown  is  the  trim  200-pounder  with  the 
lively  oblong  face  who  Is  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  and  he  laughs  and  says  he  can't  even 
remember  the  first  time  he  visited  the  build- 
ing. 

It's  characteristic  that  he  does  not  stop 
to  tell  his  own  Pentagon  anecdote.  He's  not  a 
non-stop  bore  but  he's  serious,  hardheaded 
and  serenely  seU-confldent  about  his  enor- 
mously complicated  management  Job.  Dur- 
ing the  typlcaJ  12-hour  day  he  attends  to  es- 
sential and  forcibly  forgets  the  rest. 

MAN   or  REASON 

Like  others  in  the  pjower  Jobs  In  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Washington,  and  more  particularly 
In  McNamara's  Pentagon,  Bro«Bim  is  aji  ac- 
complished, even  polished,  wlelder  of  power. 
a  man  of  reason  to  whom  any  problem  Is  re- 
ducible to  Its  logical  parts  and  hence,  if  not 
always  solvable,  at  least  manageable. 

Brown  typlflee  In  many  ways  the  kind  of 
brainy  analyst  who  came  to  Washington  In 
the  early  '60s.  He  was  appointed  director  o* 
Defense  Researcjh  and  Engineering  (DDR&E) 
in  May,  1961,  by  President  Kennedy,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  Air  Force  slot  in  October.  1965. 
by  President  Johnson. 

He  practices  and  preaches  the  theories  of 
the  McNamara  revolution  and  la  convinced 
"they've  made  a  permanent  imprint  on  the 
department."  And  he  is  a  young,  vigorous, 
determined  and  at  times  abrasive  activist. 
Or  abrasive  he  must  seem,  at  least,  to  the 
slow  of  mind  or  to  the  recalcitrant  old-line 
Air  Force  officer. 

His  management  philosophy  is  clear :  "The 
Job  is  not  one  for  a  passive  manager.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  secretary's  most  important  roles  la 
that  of  Innovator.  He  mtist  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant not  only  in  reviewing  proposals  but 
also  In  the  development  of  major  studies  and 
initiatives." 

The  kinds  of  dedslons  an  Air  Force  Secre- 
tary Is  called  upon  to  make  are  similar  in 
many  ways  to  those  required  of  top  execu- 
tives of  the  big  corpwratlons.  though,  as 
Brown  points  out,  with  the  Air  Force  the 
end  product  is  "combat  capability."  Brown 
deals  with  the  procxirement  and  development 
of  weafXMis  (mainly  aircraft  and  missiles) 
on  a  massive  scale — the  Air  Force  will  buy 
approximately  $7  billion  worth  of  equipment 
In  fiscal  1968— and  with  the  considerable 
variety  of  opwratlon,  maintenance  and  per- 
sonnel probleme  of  an  organization  budgeted 
to  spend  about  $26  billion  annually. 

His  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  has  in- 
formed the  McNamara  revolution,  redesigned 
the  strategic  and  tactical  forces  of  this 
country  in  the  last  six  years,  and  creaited  a 
nerw  way  of  making  decisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae. 

Brown's  appointment  to  the  department's 
top  weapons  raeearch  and  development  p>osA 
in  1961  waa  a  natural  srtep.  When  selected, 
at  33.  he  was  director  of  tJie  mammoth  nu- 
clear weapons  research  compound  at  Uver- 
more,  Oallf .  Both  his  predeoeBsor.  Herbert  F. 
York,  and  his  sucoeasor.  John  S.  Foster,  tn 
the  DDR&B  po*t,  also  wei«  directors  ttt  Uver- 
more  at  the  time  ot  their  appotntmenta. 
"It's  a  pretty  weil-wom  gror*  by  now," 
Brown  quips. 


The  tvro  Jobs  have  much  In  common :  Ttygj 
twrth  peqxilre  a  man  of  proved  Bclentiflc  caa- 
ber  with  intensive  background  in  nuclear 
weapons  problems  and  a  man  with  eetaib- 
llshed  managerial  energy  and  talent. 


WEST    ENS     Km 

Brown  has,  if  anything,  a  svufelt  of  each 
of  these  rare  qualities.  Bom  in  New  York 
City  in  1927,  Brown  was  a  brilliant  boy.  a 
prodigy,  reared  In  New  York's  upper  Wert 
Side.  When  he  graduated.  In  1943  (age  15 1^) 
from  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  he 
won  virtually  every  honor  the  school  could 
bestow.  Including  prizes  for  excellence  in 
FYench,  English,  mathematics,  social  studies 
and  the  physical  sciences. 

When  the  young  student  matriculated  at 
Columbia  University,  quite  naturally  he 
lived  at  home  with  his  parents  in  their 
spacious  apartment  at  103d  Street  and  West 
End  Avenue.  Harold's  father,  Howard  Broiwn, 
who  died  while  Harold  was  still  in  college, 
was  an  attorney  with  a  general  law  practice, 
but  the  son.  a  mathematics  whiz,  "never  wm 
attracted  to  the  law." 

Even  though  he  svrttched  his  major  from 
engineering  to  physics,  a  change  requiring 
the  make-up  of  a  semester's  work,  Harold 
completed  his  A.B.  requirements  in  two  yean 
and  was  graduated  in  1945  with  honors  In 
physics  and  math.  He  got  his  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  in  1946,  and  In  1949,  received 
his  Ph.  D.  in  physics. 

In  1950  Brown  went  out  to  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  up  in  the  Berkeley 
hills.  Lawrence  Lab,  named  for  the  Inventor 
of  the  cyclotron,  at  the  time  acted  as  a  kind 
of  magnet  for  brilliance.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  decided  to  form 
the  weapons  design  and  research  complex  at 
Llvermore.  and  Brown  soon  switched  to  the 
new,  700-acre  complex,  part  of  what  haa 
been  called  a  "new  breed  of  task  force 
scientists." 

TTPICALLT     METEORIC 

It  was  at  Llvermore  that  Brown  began  to 
shown  his  extraordinary  administrative 
skills.  He  became  first  a  group  leader  in 
physics,  then  division  leader,  then  associate 
director  and.  In  1B59.  deputy  director  to  Dr. 
Edward  Teller.  Though  Brown's  rise  by  most 
standards  would  aeem  meteoric,  an  associate 
once  said  that  for  Llvermore.  It  was  Just  » 
little  more  than  typical.  He  succeeded  Teller 
as  director  in  1980. 

As  Brown  describes  It,  his  Inclination  and 
energy  gradually  led  him  away  from  direct 
involvement  with  design  problems.  "You 
start  off  with  a  smaU  chunk  of  work,"  he 
comments,  "but  by  the  time  you  get  up  to  50 
I)eople  working  under  you,  you're  mostly  « 
manager.  By  the  time  you  take  over  a  labo- 
ratory— that's  some  3,000  to  4.000  people- 
well,  that's  clearly  a  management  Job." 

Even  before  Brown  came  to  Washington 
full-time  m  1961,  he  was  fairly  famlUar  with 
the  ways  of  the  Pentagon.  He  was  a  senior 
science  adviser  to  two  UJ3.  delegations  at 
Geneva  test  ban  talks,  and  furthermore,  » 
member  of  several  high-powered  defense  sci- 
ence advisory  c«nmlttee8  during  the  Els- 
enhower years.  "I  learned  what  the  prob- 
lems are,"  he  remarks.  "But  there's  an  enor- 
mous difference.  As  a  consultant,  you  seem  to 
be  giving  advise  that  when  you  get  here,  you 
find  Lb  irrelevant." 

OBVIOUS  BREAK 

If  Brown's  accession  to  the  DDR  &  E  port 
was  an  obvious  move,  his  promotion  to  the 
Air  Force  Job  was  an  obvious  break  with  hl» 
primarily  technical  past.  Nevertheless,  such 
a  move,  he  comments,  "is  aligned  with  grad- 
ual shifts  in  both  industry  and  government— 
with  an  Increasing  influence  by  technically 
trained  people  who  serve  in  advisory  tt* 
managerial  positions." 

ma  scientific  background  has  its  w*^*"" 
tagea.  For  one  thing.  Brown  remarks,  "1" 
certainly  harder  for  them  to  snow  you.  Peo- 
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pie  can't  easily  tell  me  something  about  a 
llidy  performance  of  a  new  piece  of  equlp- 
njent  and  think  that  I  won't  even  know  what 
tbe  words  mean." 

Brown  came  Into  the  Air  Force  Job  Just 
(ttout  the  time  the  American  air  war  over 
North  Vietnam  was  buUdlng  to  its  height. 
As  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  change  In 
(trsteglc  concepts — the  change  from  a  policy 
based  on  massive  retaliation  to  one  based  on 
controlled  and  graduated  response — Brown 
it  an  articulate  spokesman  In  support  of  the 
administration's  war  policies.  As  he  correct- 
ly pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech,  the  Viet- 
nam war  "is  one  kind  of  war  for  which  we 
ji»Te  been  equipping  and  training  our  mili- 
tary forces  with  increased  emphasis  since 
1961." 

Recently.  In  testimony  before  a  congres- 
ilooal  appropriations  subcommittee,  he 
aeked  himself  the  obvious,  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: "Why  hasn't  alrpower  won  the  Viet- 
nam war?" 

And  he  stated  his  case  in  this  way:  "In 
one  sense,  alrpower  has,  with  ground  and 
tea  power,  had  such  an  effect  .  .  ."  The  Vlet- 
eong  and  North  Vietnamese  main  forces,  he 
Mid,  have  lost  "every  major  unit  action  Initi- 
ated by  either  side   during   the   past  year." 

nREPOWER 

This  Is  due,  he  said,  to  the  enormous  fire- 
power provided  by  close  support  aircraft  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  to  the  tremendous  limi- 
tation on  reinforcement  Imposed  by  U.S.  air 
itrlkes  on  the  north. 

"But  alrpower  has  not  prevented  all  flow  of 
men  and  materiel,"  he  continued.  "And  It  has 
not  caxised  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up 
their  aggression.  Could  it?  Certainly  attacks 
on  additional  targets  could  hurt  them  more. 
In  fact,  destruction  of  North  Vietnam  is  one 
effect  which  alrpower  could  achieve,  without 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  were  It  In  our 
national  Interest.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is. 

"The  effects  of  alrpower  In  Southeast  Asia 
must  be  considered  In  terms  of  our  national 
objectives.  These  are  straight-forward  and 
limited:  To  stop  aggression  against  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  and  permit  self- 
determination  for  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. Our  objectives  do  not  include  destroying 
North  Vietnam  or  dictating  its  form-  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Brown  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  at  least 
•eems  to  carry  such  immense  responsibilities 
Trtth  ease.  Obviously,  he  enjoys  his  12-hour 
d»y»,  though  he  does  not  Uke  to  overdo  the 
Impression  of  overwork.  "Except  when  there's 
a  crisis  on,  only  occasionally — occasionally — 
do  I  take  work  home." 

The  secretary  and  his  attractive  wife,  the 
loimer  Colene  McDowell,  live  in  a  30-year-old 
oolonlal-style  home  at  416  Argyle  Drive  In 
Alexandria.  Their  two  davighters,  Debbie,  11. 
and  Ellen,  9,  attend  St.  Agnes  School. 

STANDBY   SPORT 

Mrs.  Brown,  born  in  San  Francisco,  at- 
tended Mills  College  In  Oakland  and  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  In  home  economics  from 
Purdue  University.  The  couple  met  on  a  ski- 
lag  trip,  and  were  married  In  1952. 

Tennis  has  become  their  standby  Washing- 
ton sport,  though  It  took  some  earnest  appli- 
cation in  the  early  going.  Vacationing  with 
Wends  at  Martha's  Vineyard  In  the  summer 
K  1962,  Brown  recalls,  he  and  his  wife  were 
embarrassed  ("and  It  almost  killed  me  physi- 
«Jly")  by  the  friends  on  the  tennis  court. 
With  assiduous  practice  through  the  winter. 
tney  were  able  to  return  In  1963  and  deliver  a 
wmd  thwacking  to  their  friendly  antagonists 
« the  previous  summer. 

The  secretary  himself  plays  almost  every 
•y  »t  the  Army-Navy  Country  Club,  before 
9*H  Into  the  ofBce  during  the  summer,  at 
•on^when  It  isn't  so  hot.  "One  thing,"  he 
■ya,  "you  work  harder  when  you  get  a  little 
Birelse." 


There's  no  question  that  the  secretary  U 
serious  about  that  hard  work. 

But  his  manner  Is  generally  easy,  assured 
and  winning.  As  when  an  Impatient  squint 
breaks  up  his  regular,  sharp,  rectangular  fea- 
tures, and  he  says  things  Uke: 

"Saturday  used  to  be  a  pretty  dull  time 
around  here.  We  work  a  lot  harder  than  they 
did  six  years  ago.  Though  at  times  I  get  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  hard  work  is  work  we  make  up  for  each 
other  with  all  the  hard  work." 


Welfare  State  May  Yet  AToid  Tragedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  12,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
port, Tenn.,  Plain  Talk  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  nne  editorial  which  It 
printed  recently  entitled  "Welfare  State 
May  Yet  Avoid  Tragedy." 

The  article  concluded  with  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  encouragement  "that 
the  American  welfare  state  may  yet  be 
able  to  avoid  following  the  tragic  pattern 
of  pursuing  the  Ideal  of  social  justice 
with  the  big  stock  of  conformity  and  op- 
pression," and  I  would  comment  that  It 
is  our  duty  to  act  In  such  a  way  so  that 
our  people  will  not  only  be  encouraged, 
but  they  will  know  for  certain,  that  we 
will  never  use  the  big  stock  of  conformity 
and  oppression. 

We  will  uphold  individual  responsi- 
bility and  initiative;  we  will  do  all  that 
we  can  to  foster  it;  and  we  will  always 
persevere  in  these  endeavors. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Welfare  State  Mat  Yrt  Avom  Tragedy 

The  concept  of  the  federal  government 
having  the  responsibility  to  provide  In  some 
deg^ree  for  the  financial  security,  opportunity 
and  physical  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  has  been  established.  It  has 
been  Implemented  by  the  Social  Security 
System,  medicare,  educational  assistance, 
pensions  and  subsidies  to  various  groups  of 
citizens,  business  enterprises  and  programs 
to  aid  training  and  employment. 

The  ways  In  which  federal  funds  are  now 
transferred  to  private  citizens  are  many. 
Their  number  and  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  grow  larger  with  every  session  of 
of  Congress.  This  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  a 
U.S.  welfare  state  now  exists — the  only  ques- 
tion Is  how  far  U  It  to  go  In  shouldering  the 
Individual's  responslbUltles  and  to  what  ex- 
tent will  the  nation  accept  federal  control 
of  states,  local  communities  and  private 
citizens. 

The  President  has  recommended  enlarge- 
ment of  programs  dealing  with  urban  and 
rural  poverty.  Congressional  resistance  to 
these  requests  le  mounting.  A  20  per  cent 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits  has  been 
asked  along  with  higher  levies  on  employers 
and  employees. 

The  mood  of  both  Republicans  and  Con- 
servative Democrats  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  now  ln<llcate6  there  wUl 
probably  be  increases  in  benefits  and  taxes 
but  on  a  substantially  more  modest  basis 
than  tbe  Administration  has  •uggsvted.  Re- 
quested expansion  of  poverty  programs  will 
run  up  against  the  disposition  to  examine 


the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  activities 
and  spending  already  authorized  in  these 
areas. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated  welfare  is- 
sues will  arise  over  the  President's  plans  to 
expcmd  the  federal -state  public  assistance 
programs  that  now  provide  monthly  cash 
payments  to  7  nallUon  pe<^le  at  an  annual 
cost  of  around  »7  billion.  Adminlstxation 
proposals  would  increase  the  cost  some  10 
per  cent  by  1960  and  split  It  between  the 
states  and  the  federal  government. 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article  re- 
ports. "Federal  financing  of  welfare  would  be 
substantially  enlarged  In  the  poorest  states. 
Federal  control  would  be  tightened  in  all 
states  by  requiring  every  state  welfare  agency 
to  pay  the  needy  the  full  amount  of  money 
calculated  as  necessary  to  cover  essential  liv- 
ing costs:  Shelter,  clothing,  food  and  other 
basic." 

Resistance  to  the  plan  will  develop  over 
the  latter  point,  because  at  present,  state 
welfare  payments  are  not  required  to  meet 
these  essential  living  costs  U  state  revenues 
are  not  adequate.  The  Journal  article  ob- 
serves. ".  .  .  many  states  impose  dollar  limit* 
on  monthly  relief  payments  in  order  to  save 
msney  and  avoid  complaints  of  too  much 
liberality.  Only  17  states,  including  New 
York.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  pay  100 
per  cent  of  their  own  standards  for  needy 
families;  Alabama,  Alaska.  Florida,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, by  contrast,  all  pay  less  than  40  per 
cent." 

Many  feel  that  the  federal  goverruneni  has 
no  business  establishing  standards  for  the 
states  and  then  telling  them  how  much  more 
they  will  bave  to  spend  to  meet  them.  If  the 
measure  passes,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
heavy  pressure  to  enlarge  federal  financial 
participation  and  with  this  in  all  Ukelthood 
would  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  fed- 
eral control  of  state  welfare  programs. 

ApparenUy.  there  Is  to  be  Uttle  slackening 
in  the  tug  of  war  between  the  philosophy  of 
paternalism  and  the  tradition  of  individual- 
ity which  has  been  the  leavening  force  In  the 
economic  and  political  development  of  the 
United  States.  The  debate  goes  on.  and  this 
offers  encouragement  that  the  American  wel- 
fare state  may  yet  be  able  to  avoid  foUowlng 
the  tragic  pattern  of  pursuing  the  ideal  of 
social  Justice  with  the  big  sUck  of  conform- 
ity and  oppression. 


Coffee  Countries  Boycott  U.S.  Textiles 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOT7TB   CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  C. 
Self,  president  of  Greenwood  Mills,  very 
kindly  permitted  me  to  share  a  letter  he 
received  and  his  answer  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

I  commend  this  correspondence  to 
your  very  earnest  and  careful  study : 

SCARSDALE.    NY., 

April  25,   7967. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Self,  Jr., 
President,  Greemcood  Mills  Co., 
GreeniDOOd,  S.C. 

Drar  Mr.  Sklt:  Each  Ave  years  the  Pan- 
American  Coffee  Bureau  conducts  a  survey 
of  United  Mates  exports  to  the  coffee  jm-o- 
dudng  countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  purpose  Is  to  show  the  many 
towns  and  dtles  in  the  United  States  which 
contribute  to  this  export  market  and  which 
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l)enent  from  It  In  Jol»,  mamiffccturlng  wages 
and  farm  Income. 

As  a  participant  In  International  trade, 
you  will  realize  the  Unk  between  exports  of 
coffee  from  the  coffee  jMXJducing  cotmtrles 
and  their  ability  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States.  We  hope  that 
the  findings  of  this  surrey  will  reinforce  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  local  area  Impact  of  this 
vital  connection. 

Would  your  company  kindly  Indicate  on 
the  enclosed  form  the  1966  volume  of  Its 
exports  to  the  coffee  producing  countries, 
together  with  some  indication  of  the  area 
sources  of  these  goods? 

Any  data  that  are  supplied  will  be  held  In 
strict  confidence  and  used  only  to  compile 
composite  totals  for  the  srt^tes  and  areas  Ln 
the  United  States  engaged  In  this  trade. 

Tour  cooperation  is  deeply  aK>reclated.  A 
postage  paid  return  envelope  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  McKnicht. 
Economic   Forecasts,    Industry    Studies, 
Area  Studies,  Surveys. 

Gbzbnwood  Mills, 
Greenwood.  S.C.,  June  7. 1967. 
Mr.  JoHW  Mcknight, 
Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Dkax  M».  McKioght:  Yovit  letter  of  April 
26  ha»  gone  luianswered  for  several  weelis 
because  we  were  trjrlng  to  dlacover  why  It  wa« 
that  we  did  so  little  business  with  the  coffee- 
producing  countries. 

Wo  actually  shipped  goods  to  only  eight 
of  the  countries  which  you  listed,  and  the 
total  for  all  eight  In  the  year  1966  amounted 
to  $44,000 — aa.  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  Oreenwood's  total  volume  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  started  to  investigate  the  situation 
with  the  five  largest  coffee  producers  who 
send  us,  combined,  some  60%  of  our  coffee 
Imports. 

Brazil  sends  us  31%  of  our  coffee,  but  takes 
no  American  textiles.  Their  system  requires 
import  licenses.  These  are  virtually  unattain- 
able. Should  anyone  finally  obtain  a  license, 
they  would  be  up  against  a  100%  ad  valorem 
duty  for  cotton  cloth,  and  a  120%  one  on 
synthetics. 

Colombia  supplies  us  with  some  15%  of 
our  coffee  Imports.  They  permitted  entry  of 
less  than  1/10  of  1%  of  America's  very  small 
totsil  of  cloth  exports.  They,  too,  have  a 
licensing  system  of  imports  which  makes 
licenses  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  but 
when  obtainable  the  Importer  must  deposit 
In  advance  120%  of  the  value  of  the  license. 
Customs  duties  are  by  comparison  modest — 
35%. 

Mexico  shipped  u«  5V4  %  of  our  1966  coffee 
Imports.  They  bought  almost  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  small  total  of  textile  exports. 
They,  too,  have  difflc\ilt-to-obtaln  imp>ort  li- 
censes. Duties,  however,  range  from  a  low  of 
100%  ad  valorem  on  denims  to  almost  300% 
on  synthetic  cloth. 

Gttatemala,  Exchange  controls  are  In  ef- 
fect, but  not  too  difficult  to  work  through. 
Duties,  however,  are  again  from  100%  to 
160%  ad  valorem. 

EI  Salvador.  Import  licenses  are  required, 
and  exchange  control  prevails.  The  duties  are 
relatively  low — from  35%  to  70% — but  there 
Is  an  Increase  in  duty  coming  soon. 

We  went  no  further.  On  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity It  looks  as  if  the  citizens  of  Green- 
wood should  give  up  coffee,  not  buy  more. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  results  you  hoped  for, 
and  the  uae  to  which  you  expected  to  put 
them.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
turned  out  so  dramatically  opposite,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  them  to  the 
representatives  of  all  cloth  and  cotton  pro- 
ducing states. 
Sincerely, 

J.  C.  Selt. 


Improved  Social  Security  Benefits 

EXTEn^SlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strong 
support  for  improved  social  security  ben- 
efits was  dramatized  recently  in  Minne- 
apolis. As  we  all  know,  the  APL-CIO  has 
been  arranging  meetings  in  cities  all  over 
the  country  to  inform  the  general  public 
about  the  proposed  amendments  now  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. All  these  sessions  have  attracted 
huge  crowds,  so  many  in  the  Minne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  area  that  the  meetings 
had  to  be  held  in  six  different  halls  at 
the  same  time. 

The  recent  Issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  News 
reports  on  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
meetings  and  since  I  know  that  all  of  us 
are  interested  in  this  issue,  one  of  the 
most  important  before  Congress  this 
year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  article  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Six-SiTi    Rallt    Spurs    1967    Campaign    for 
STRONCEm  Social  Secubitt  Law 

MiNNKAPOLis.— A  citywide  rally  for  im- 
proved social  secxirlty  benefits  was  not  only 
on  the  move  here  May  20 — most  of  the  time 
it  was  vlrtuaUy  at  a  gallop. 

That  Is  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  cor- 
rect. Because  the  rally  was  held  at  six — not 
one.  but  six  different  sites,  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Reason  for  the  multi-site  location  was  two- 
fold: 

A  meeting  place  large  enough  and  con- 
veniently located  for  a  large  gathering  sim- 
ply was  not  available. 

Most  of  the  senior  citizens,  who  consti- 
tuted the  bulk  of  the  attendance  at  all  the 
rally  sites,  preferred  locations  near  their 
homes. 

But  the  principal  speakers  who  came  here 
for  the  rally  solved  the  problem  neatly.  Each 
managed  to  appear  at  three  different  rally 
sites  within  the  space  of  two  hours,  with  the 
aid  of  experienced  car  drivers  and  split-sec- 
ond timing. 

Dividing  the  speaking  assignments  were 
Bert  Seidman,  director  of  the  AFU-CIO  Dept. 
of  Social  Security,  and  Thomas  Parrott,  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Rep.  Donald  FYaser  (D-Mlnn.) ,  who  is  a 
sponsor  of  social  security  legislation,  also 
was  able  to  appear  at  three  of  the  rally  lo- 
cations, and  an  administrative  assistant 
staged  audio-visual  presentations  at  the 
other  three  locations. 

Seidman  and  other  speakers  emphasized 
the  importance  of  demonstrating  strong  pub- 
lic support  in  order  to  enact  meaningful  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  during  the 
current  session  of  congress. 

"What  Lb  going  to  be  done  in  Congress 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  how  we  feel 
about  it  back  home,  and  what  we  do  about 
expressing  the  way  we  feel,"  Seidman 
declared. 
"Our  voices  must  be  heard." 
Those  attending  the  ralllee,  cosponsored 
by  the  Minneeota  state  AFLr-CIO  and  the 
Community  Services  Committee  of  the 
Minneapolis  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Council, 
also  were  informed  of  what  Pres.  Johnson's 
proposals  for  a  20-percent  increase  in  social 
security  beneflts  would  mean  in  terms  of 


dollars  and  cents  each  month  to  retired 
individuals. 

MnriMTTM,    $70 

For  example,  they  were  told  the  20  percent 
average  increase  propoeed  would  mean  an 
actual  increase  of  59  percent  more  a  month 
for  those  now  receiving  the  lowest  beneflta. 
It  would  raise  the  present  minimum  payment 
of  $44  for  an  individual  to  $76,  and  the  cur- 
rent income  of  couples  now  receiving  only 
$68  a  month  would  go  to  $105. 

Another  Important  point  emphasized  re- 
peatedly by  the  various  speakers  was  the  tact 
that  Improved  social  security  benefits  are  Im- 
portant to  Americans  of  all  ages — not  Just 
thoee  65  or  over.  Cited  as  an  example  was 
the  fact  that  25  percent  of  those  now  drawing 
benefits  are  not  on  retirement,  but  are 
widows,  orphans  and  the  disabled. 

"The  so-called  poverty  level  of  $1,500  a  year 
for  a  single  person  and  $1,900  annually  for 
a  couple  is  really  a  sub-poverty  line,"  Seid- 
man declared.  He  said  in  1965  some  fire 
million  senior  citizens  were  living  "below 
the  sub-poverty  line." 


Marhiine  Trades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  the  other  day  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  before  a  luncheon  of 
members  of  the  maritime  trades  depart- 
ment here  in  Washington. 

While  the  subject  I  discussed  at  that 
time  obviously  was  of  particular  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  maritime  trade, 
I  think  there  may  be  some  interest,  too, 
among  the  Members  of  this  House.  For 
a  completely  modem  merchant  marine 
very  much  effects  our  national  economy 
as  well  as  our  national  defense. 

In  that  spirit  I  present  a  copy  of  those 
remarks  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 

I  appreciate  the  kind  invitation  of  Presi- 
dent Hall  and  Secretary-Treasurer  McGavln 
to  take  part  in  this  Maritime  Trades  Depart- 
ment program. 

I  can  think  of  no  group  which  is  perform- 
ing a  greater  service  to  the  nation  In  these 
very  critical  days  than  the  unions  affiliated 
with  the  MTD — and,  of  course,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  maritime  management 
which  has  Joined  with  you  in  your  efforts. 

What  you  are  doing  Is  to  try  to  strengthen 
'our  national  economy  and  bolster  our  na- 
tional defense  by  advocating  a  greatly  en- 
larged, and  completely  modern,  merchant 
marine. 

Of  course  you  are  being  criticized  in  some 
quarters  because  of  the  stand  that  you  are 
taking — ^but  I  guess  that's  part  of  the  demo- 
cratic process — that  the  group  which  does  the 
most  to  serve  Its  country  often  has  to  put 
up  with  the  most  abuse. 

As  I  see  it,  most  of  the  criticism  you're  get- 
ting is  over  your  insistence  that  we  keep  the 
laws  the  way  they  are — and  that  we  not  build 
a  single  U£.-flag  ship  in  a  foreign  shipyard. 

To  me,  the  most  Important  part  of  your 
program  is  this  very  legitimate  demand  that 
our  ships  be  America-built — it's  Important 
to  our  defense,  and  It's  important  to  our 
economy. 
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Sure,  the  AdmlnistrattOB — and  some  of  the 
ghip  owners — make  a  very  siTOiig  argument 
about  how  much  cheaper  It  is  to  build  our 
ghips  In  foreign  shipyards — and  if  price  were 
the  only  con&lderatlocx,  perhaps  I  could  go 
ftlong  with  them. 

But  there's  a  lot  more  here  than  just 
pfl(;e — and  so  I  stand  shoulder-to-shoulder 
with  you  in  opposition  to  any  foreign  build- 
ing— and  I  mean  any — of  American  ships. 

Ji  the  shipping  cocnpanlea  were  to  build 
their  vessels  overseas,  whose  steel  would  they 
use?  Whose  propulsion  equipment  would 
they  use?  Whose  electrical  wiring  would  they 
use?  Whose  hardware,  and  lumber,  and 
equipment  would  they  use? 

Tou  can  bet  It  wouldn't  be  American — in 
fact,  it  couldn't  be  American — because  these 
are  the  things  that  contribute  to  the  higher 
costs  of  ships  built  In  this  country. 

You  know,  it  has  always  struck  me  as 
silly,  the  way  people  complain  abAit  the  fact 
that  shipyard  worlcers  in  this  country  make 
more  money  than  shipyard  workers  over- 
seas— but  nobody  complains  about  the  fact 
that  carpenters  and  steelworkers  and  ma- 
chinists and  clerical  employees— every 
worker  in  the  United  States — is  better  paid 
than  his  opposite  number  in  some  other 
country. 

Our  shipyards  aren't  unique — they're  Just 
like  any  other  American  Industry — and  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  workers  are 
better  paid  in  all  industries  because  we  just 
happen  to  have  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world. 

So  why  take  It  out  on  the  shipyard 
worker— or  the  American  sailor? 

The  trouble  with  the  plans  of  the  people 
in  the  Administration  to  build  ships  in  for- 
eign yards  is  that  they  Just  plain  refuse  to 
look  at  the  whole  picture. 

They  look  at  the  price  of  a  single  ship — 
and  they  say  it's  too  high. 

Don't  they  realize  what  could  happen  to 
the  American  economy  if  we  stopped  build- 
ing ships  in  this  country — and  turned  to 
foreign  yards  to  do  the  work? 

Sure,  it  would  throw  shlpbuUdlng  work- 
ers out  of  their  Jobs — but  it  would  also  hurt 
our  basic  industries — metalworklng.  mining, 
and  the  like — because  they  rely  on  the  ship- 
building Industry  for  a  good  share  of  their 
business. 

I  have  seen  figures  which  irdicate  that  If 
American  shipping  companies  could  build  all 
the  ships  they  want  in  foreign  yards,  it 
would  cost  the  American  economy  several 
billions  of  dollars  a  year — and  I'm  Just  talk- 
ing about  the  prirate  sector  of  the  economy. 

It  would  also  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  putlic  sector. 

Shipyards  that  aren't  productive  aren't 
going  to  pay  corporate  profit  taxes — and  un- 
employed shipyard  workers  aren't  going  to 
be  paying  income  taxes — so  right  away,  the 
government  loses  a  healthy  share  of  its  in- 
come. 

And  that's  not  all :  Because  people  who  are 
unemployed  receive  all  kinds  of  public 
funds — unemployment  compensation,  public 
assistance,  retraining  allowances,  pKaverty- 
war  assistance,  and  the  like — so,  in  addition 
to  losing  their  status  as  tax-payers,  these 
people  will  become  tax-users — and  that's  not 
good  for  the  economy. 

In  addition,  of  cotirse,  building  foreign 
will  hurt  our  balance  of  payments — and  we 
certainly  have  heard  enough  from  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  from  othei  Administra- 
tions over  the  past  ten  years,  to  realize  that 
my  outflow  of  gold  of  the  magnitude  that 
would  be  Involved  In  foreign  building  of 
u.S.-flag  vessels  la  something  we  simply 
can't  afford — not  if  we  hope  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy healthy. 

The  ship  operators  who  seem  so  dead  set 
oo  building  abroad  try  to  make  an  argu- 
ment that  the  shipping  Industry  la  being 
penalized  by  this  Insistence  on  building  at 


Apparently  the  ship  owners  think  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  is  fine,  as  long  as 
it  gives  them  operating  subsidies  so  that 
they  can  compete  with  low-wage  foreign 
shipping  lines — but  that  there's  something 
wrong  with  the  same  law  because  it  protects 
our  shipyards  against  unfair  competition 
from  these  very  same  low-wage  countries. 

The  operators  can't  have  It  both  waj-s — 
and,  even  more  important,  the  country  can't 
have  It  both  ways. 

We've  got  to  continue  to  protect  the  en- 
fire  maritime  Industry — that's  why  the  1936 
Act  was  passed — and  the  only  way  to  protect 
the  whole  industry  is  to  keep  the  law  un- 
changed. 

I'd  like  to  go  even  further — I'd  like  to  in- 
crease the  federal  investment  in  our  ship- 
yards for  the  next  five  years  or  so,  to  make 
sure  that  they  modernize  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— because  I  think  money  put  Into 
streamlining  our  shipyards  now,  will  pay  off 
in  terms  of  lower  costs — to  the  government 
and  to  the  Industry — In  the  future. 

History  has  already  shown  us  what  Amer- 
ican dollars  can  do  for  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dusti7. 

Under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  U.S.  invested 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  rehabilitate  war- 
torn  European  shipbuilding  facilities — and 
we  poured  huge  sums  of  our  tax  dollars  into 
rebuilding  the  Japanese  ship  yards  after 
Worid  War  H. 

These  funds  enabled  them  to  modernize 
their  yards  so  completely  that  they  are  now 
competing  with  our  own  ship  buUding  fa- 
cilities— and  that's  the  irony  of  the  whole 
situation — that  we  put  up  the  funds  to  help 
these  yards  put  our  own  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility in  peril. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  we'd  Invested  the  same  amount  of 
dollars  in  our  own  shipyards — the  yards  that 
made  victory  in  World  War  n  possible,  by 
turning  out  thousands  and  thousands  of 
vessels  for  the  great  convoys  that  carried 
men  and  materiel  to  all  of  the  war  theaters? 

Had  we  spent  the  money  at  home,  we'd  be 
top  dog  In  shipbuilding  today. 

Now,  I'm  not  arguing  against  the  decision 
to  help  put  these  countries  back  on  their 
feet  after  the  war — but  I  sure  do  think  it's 
wrong  to  help  somebody  else  and  to  neglect 
our  own  needs. 

But  this  isn't  Just  an  economic  question. 

We  have  to  be  assured  of  having  shipyards 
available  and  fully  capable  of  expanding  to 
meet  any  emergency — and  we're  certainly 
not  going  to  have  that  kind  of  capability  If 
we  turn  to  foreign  yards  now  to  build  our 
merchant  ships. 

In  time  of  war,  we  have  to  be  assured  of 
quality,  of  quick  delivery,  and  of  pricee  that 
won't  skyrocket  simply  t>ecause  some  ship- 
builder in  another  country  sees  a  chance  to 
make  a  fast  buck  at  America's  expense. 

So  we  have  to  commit  ourselves  to  the 
most  efficient,  powerful  shipbuilding  capa- 
bility that  is  consistent  with  our  resources — 
and  constructing  more  merchant  vessels  In 
American  yards  will  help  achieve  this  goal. 

I  remain  convinced  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  getting  this  maritime  problem  solved 
is  to  give  the  Maritime  Administration  back 
Its  Independence — to  free  it  from  the  bu- 
reaucratic Jimgle  of  being  part  of  another 
Executive  Department. 

Certainly  no  Independent  Maritime  Ad- 
mimstratlon  is  going  to  come  Into  being  to 
preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the  merchant 
marine — as  the  present  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, who's  fighting  so  hard  to  get  mari- 
time into  his  Department,  seems  Intent  on 
doing  right  now. 

An  independent  agency  will  have  a  direct 
line  to  CongresB — and  we're  already  trying 
to  make  it  eaaier  for  this  agency  to  operate 
by  giving  the  House  and  Senate  merchant 
marine  committees  authority  to  pass  on  the 
annual  maritime  budget. 

This    will    mean    that    the    Congressional 


committees  responsible  for  the  program  win 
also  have  something  to  say  about  the  money 
for  that  program. 

An  Independent  agency — ^working  with  a 
Congress  that  is  prepared  to  move  In  the 
proper  direction — can  do  a  lot  to  get  us  mov- 
ing— can  devise  a  program  for  ship  construc- 
tion and  ship  operation  that  will  instire  that 
we  have  a  new,  f^t  and  efficient  fieet  that 
can  compete  with  the  other  maritime  powers. 

Our  defense  is  at  stake  .  .  .  our  ecohomy  is 
at  stake  .  .  .  and  our  national  prestige  is  at 
stake. 

I'm  confident  we  can  get  the  job  done — and 
done  this  year — as  long  as  we  all  work  to- 
gether toward  the  same  goal. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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or    NEW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  set 
forth  below  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  re- 
ports on  the  panel  discussions  held  dur- 
ing my  district's  February  22  Commu- 
nity Conference  on  World  Problems.  At 
this  final  panel  to  be  reported,  the  prob- 
lem of  European  Security  was  discussed 
by  Bohdan  Tomorowlcz.  Ambassador  of 
Poland  to  the  United  Nations;  Thomas 
K.  Pinletter,  former  UJ3.  Ambassador  to 
NATO;  and  Prof.  Thomas  M.  Pranck,  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  New  York  University.  The 
moderator  was  Theodore  Kheel,  noted 
labor  mediator.  A  summary  of  tlic  dis- 
cussion follows: 

Panel  qjt  Ethiopean  Sec u kit « 

The  first  speaker  was  Bohdan  Tomorowlcz. 
Ambassador  of  Poland  to  the  U  JI.> 

Ambassador  Tomorowlcz  described  Po- 
land's continuous  Involvement  in  the  poet- 
war  problems  of  European  security.  He  then 
analyzed  the  essential  elements  of  these  ten- 
sions and  reviewed  the  Socialist  approach 
to  their  solutions. 

The  Ambassador  noted  that  during  the 
Second  World  War  every  fifth  person  In  Po- 
land was  killed  and  that  approximately  40% 
of  Poland's  national  wealth  and  almost  all 
of  her  capltol  Industry  and  transportation 
were  destroyed.  Prom  1946  on.  the  task  of 
re-bulldlng  Poland  was  literally  a  matter  of 
national  life  and  death.  The  key  to  Poland's 
reconstruction  was — and  remains — European 
security. 

In  Exirope,  the  Capitalist  and  the  Socialist 
worlds  are  in  direct  and  immediate  contact. 
As  a  result,  pure  power  politics  in  this  area 
is  rendered  obsolete.  At  the  same  time,  the 
opportunity  for  great  economic  achievement 
ia  present,  not  only  through  East-West  co- 
operation and  co-ordination,  but  "North- 
South"  as  well.  To  bridge  or  reduce  the  gap 
existing  between  the  level  of  the  highly 
developed  countries  of  the  world  (the 
"North")  and  the  underdeveloped  countries 
(the  "South")  is  a  major  task. 


'  The  summary  of  Ambassador  Tomoro- 
wlcz" remarlis  was  sent  to  him  for  editing 
on  April  19.  but  because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  work  at  the  UJ^.,  be  was  not  able  te 
give  it  his  attention.  Accordingly,  this  sum- 
mary has  not  been  approved  by  him. 
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The  elements  of  political  and  economic 
Becurlty  which  Poland  required  after  the  war 
are  neceaaary  today  In  order  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

Ambassador  Tomorowlcz  rejected  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  military  blocs 
as  a  solution.  He  criticized  also  the  manner 
In  which  European  tensions  are  used  by 
some  nations  as  a  tool  of  their  foreign  policy. 
He  cited  in  this  respect  the  German  Federal 
RepubUc  which  "from  the  very  beginning 
baaed  Its  policy  upon  the  contention  that 
the  stronger  position  a  coimtry  has  within 
NATO,  the  greater  is  its  influence  in  Western 
Europe,"  Since  lessening  European  tensions 
decrease  NATO's  importance,  the  paradoxical 
result  is  that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  West 
German  Government  to  maintain  the  ten- 
sions in  Europe. 

The  Socialist  solution  to  these  problems  Is 
the  creation  of  a  European  system  of  col- 
lective security;  and.  In  fact,  Article  II  of 
the  Warsaw  Treaty  provides  that  upon  the 
creation  of  such  a  system,  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  will  lose  ita  effectiveness. 

Poland  first  presented  this  concept  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
October  1957  in  the  form  of  the  "Rapacki 
Plan".  The  first  step  was  to  be  the  creation 
of  a  denuclearized  zone  in  Central  Evirope. 
After  extended  international  debate  a  final 
version  of  the  RapacU.  Plan  was  submitted 
to  the  18  nation  disarmament  conference  In 
G«neTa  In  1962.  In  February  1964  a  more 
ncuxlest  proposal  calling  for  a  freeze  of  nu- 
clear and  thermo- nuclear  armaments  In 
Central  Europe  was  presented.  These  pro- 
posals still  stand. 

Preaently,  Poland  advocates  a  conference 
dealing  with  aU  of  these  aspects  of  European 
security.  The  proposed  agenda  for  such  a 
ocmference  would  deal  first  with  economic 
problems,  second  with  scientific,  cultural 
and  technical  exchanges,  and  only  lastly  «-ith 
political  problems  and  the  question  of  di- 
vided Germany. 

Ambassador  Tomorowlcz  said  that  the  so 
called  German  problem,  with  all  its  com- 
plexity, must  be  subordinated  to  European 
security.  It  can  be  solved  "as  a  final  result 
of  a  historical  process  in  the  conditions  of 
lessened  tension,  rapproachement  of  the  two 
German  States  and  the  normalization  of 
relations  In  Europe  as  a  whole." 

The  next  speaker  was  Thomas  Pinletter. 
former  VS.  Ambassador  to  NATO. 

Ambassador  Flnletter  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  poet-war  United  States  Involvement 
with  the  problems  of  European  security.  He 
then  referred  to  the  fiuldlty  of  the  present 
situation  and  briefly  discussed  the  alterna- 
tives for  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  Pinletter  noted  that  in  this  century 
the  United  States  has  twice  been  involved  In 
World  Wars  resulting  from  European  con- 
flicts. After  the  Second  World  War.  the  exist- 
ence of  atomic  weapons  prevented  a  return 
to  a  policy  of  isolation.  The  only  possible 
policy  for  World  War  Three  is  to  not  have 
It  happen. 

This  policy  of  prevention  was  originally 
formulated  by  President  Truman  In  1945. 
Prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  January  1946.  the 
Truman-Attlee-Klng  Declaration  proposed 
an  enforced  disarmament  by  all  nations  of 
all  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  atomic  and 
otherwise.  This  declaration  was  accepted 
word  for  word  by  all  the  great  powers.  In- 
cluding France  and  Russia,  and  later  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Trimaan-Attlee-Klng  plan,  however,  was 
never  successfully  Implemented. 

President  Truman's  second  Initiative  was 
two-pronged.  First,  the  United  States  de- 
termined to  construct  an  air-atomic  force 
so  powerful  that  its  very  existence  would 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  any  potential  aggres- 
sor. SeooDdly,  tbia  alr-atomlc  protective  um- 
brella was  extended  specifically  to  our  Eu- 


ropean allies.  The  result.  In  1949,  was  the 
creaUon  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
NATO. 

The  key  to  NATO  Is  the  principle  of  auto- 
maticity  which  in  effect  says  that  if  any 
member  nation  is  attacked  the  full  weight  of 
the  U.S.  air  atomic  force  will  automatically 
be  used  against  the  aggressor.  The  effective- 
ness of  this  preventive  stance  Is  attested 
to  by  the  fact  thfit  to  the  present  it  has 
kept  the  peace  In  Europe. 

But  things  have  changed  recently,  and 
the  existing  structure  of  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  are  under  attack  from  two 
quarters.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called 
the  depressing  effect  of  time  and  fading 
memories.  The  pattern  of  the  settlements 
of  the  great  wars  of  the  past  has  been  that 
the  post-war  determination  to  actively  pre- 
serve peace  relaxes  as  peace  is  actually 
achieved,  and  this  relaxation  in  turn  leads  to 
the  next  great  slaughter. 

The  second  attack  on  the  NATO  structure 
is  a  serious  and  sad  difference  of  opinion. 
The  essence  of  an  alliance  is  the  reconciling 
of  such  difference,  and  so  they  must  be 
examined. 

The  political  philosophy  of  NATO,  and  In 
particular  the  principal  of  automatlcity,  by 
its  very  nature  implies  the  surrender  by  the 
member  states  of  certain  aspiects  of  their 
sovereignty.  Refusal  to  accept  this,  has 
prompted  France  to  withdraw  from  NATO 
although  remaining  In  the  alliance  Itself. 
Further,  as  a  result  of  this  reliance  on  the 
United  States  alr-atomlc  force,  the  U.S.  has 
acquired  a  degree  of  Influence  within  the  al- 
liance which  is  unusual. 

So  far.  Mr.  Pinletter  continued,  the  dam- 
age has  been  held  In  check.  The  fourteen 
other  member  states  are  carrying  on  their 
NATO  business  quite  well  even  without 
Prance.  But  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  future. 

At  the  Alliance  Ministerial  meeting  In  Paris 
last  December  It  was  agreed  to  make  a  gen- 
eral study  of  the  political  changes  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  world  since  the 
Treaty  was  signed  In  1949  in  order  to  deter- 
mine "the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  Alliance  as  a  factor  In  achiev- 
ing a  durable  peace." 

Three  alternatives  seem  to  present  them- 
selves, said  former  Ambassador  Flnletter. 

(a)  Carry  on  ae  at  present  without  France. 

( b )  Enlarge  the  Alliance  Into  an  organiza- 
tion actively  and  collectively  concerned  with 
FKJlitical  and  economic  oo-operation  In  order 
to  search  for  agreement  among  the  world 
nuclear  pvowers, 

(c)  In  effect,  dissolve  the  Alliance. 

Mr.  Flnletter  supported  the  second  alterna- 
tive outlined  above  based  on  his  belief  that" 
.  .  .  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  Secretary-General,  there  is  no  other 
collective  organization  (other  than  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance)  In  the  wwld  which  Is 
capable  of  bringing  the  collective  influence 
of  the  Western  leadership  to  bear  on  this, 
the  moet  Important  question  before  the  world 
today. 

The  commentator  on  this  panel  was  Profes- 
sor Thomas  M.  FVanck,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  international  Studies.  New  York  Univer- 
sity, 

Professor  Pranck  examined  three  of  the 
^traditional  assumptions  on  which  America's 
European  foreign  policy  is  based.  He  con- 
cluded that  all  three  are  outmoded,  if  in- 
deed they  were  valid  originally. 

1.  Traditional  Assumption  Number  One  Is 
what  we  have  called  the  NATO  theory;  that 
European  Communism  Is  an  expansionist 
Ideology  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  co- 
ordinated and  integrated  European  military 
establUhment:  and  such  a  grand  alliance 
should  be  led  by  the  United  States. 

Profeesor  Pranck  noted  leyeral  cballenget 
to  this  assumption: 


i)  There  is  no  longer  one  definable  entity 
called  European  Communism. 

2)  Militant  Communist  expansion  in 
Europe  requires  superior  strength  and  total 
concentration  of  forces.  So  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  occupied  on  its  Asian  frontier  and 
the  United  States  retains  superior  nuclear 
retaliatory  power,  neither  of  these  condi- 
tions are  met. 

3)  Resurgent  European  nationalism  In 
France  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe  makes 
total  Integration  and  acceptance  of  American 
leadership   no  longer   attainable. 

All  of  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
Western  Europe  mxiBt  be  expected  to  move 
further  away  from  us  as  the  price  of  a 
closer  unity  among  Itself. 

2.  Traditional  Assumption  Number  Two  is 
what  might  be  called  the  "roll-back"  theory. 
Dr.  Franck  pointed  out  that  this  has  already 
been  largely  abandoned  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  failed. 

The  reason  for  this  failure  is  that  life 
under  Communism  has  failed  to  become  so 
unbearable  that  revolutionary  movements  to 
which  the  U.S.  would  offer  military  as.'iist- 
ance  would  spring  up.  Indeed  the  Eastern 
European  governments  have  demonstrated  a 
certain  independence  of  Russia  and  they 
appear  eager  to  become  even  more  so.  In  the 
Yugoslav  province  of  Macedonia  a  govern- 
ment has  been  defeated  in  a  Communist 
Parllanient.  In  Poland,  land  has  been  re- 
turned to  private  peasant  tenure.  Rum.inia 
is  eager  to  do  business  with  the  West:  and 
from  various  places  we  hear  tentative  pro- 
posals for  private  capital  investment  from 
abroad. 

Professor  Franck  concluded  from  the  above 
that  liberalization  rather  than  liberation  of 
Eastern  Europe  Is  the  more  appropriate  goal: 
and  for  historical  reasons  as  well  as  political 
reasons.  Western  Europe  rather  than  the 
United  States  Is  the  better  liberalizer. 

3.  Traditional  Aseumption  Number  Three 
Is  that  Europe  can  be  saved  from  De  Gaul- 
Usm  and  neutralism  by  getting  Great  Britain 
safely  tucked  away  inside  the  Common 
Market.  The  major  thing  wrong  with  this 
theory  Is  that  it  can't  happen. 

The  re-awakening  of  Europetin  national- 
isms has  very  little  to  do  with  General  de 
Gaulle.  It  has  far  more  in  common  with  the 
African  and  Asian  trends.  That  Western  Eu- 
rope will  seek  Its  own  destiny,  self-re«peci. 
self-determination,  identity  and  role  suitable 
to  the  nations  of  the  great  continental  Roman 
system  of  civilization  is  by  now  a  foregone 
conclusion.  This  role  need  not  be  hostile  to 
ours,  but  It  will  not  be  otirs.  And  this  m.iy  b* 
a  good  thing  If  It  succeeds  by  peaceful  means 
In  helping  Eastern  Europe  back  Into  the 
light — even  If  not  exactly  our  light. 

Professor  Pranck  pointed  out,  however  that 
the  above  re-evaluatlon  left  It  far  from  clear 
that  Britain's  entry  into  Europe  Is  any  longer 
m  our  Interest.  If  Britain  goes  In,  she  neither 
could  nor  should  prevent  the  development  of 
a  new  Europe  with  a  role  and  style  of  its 
own.  But  If  this  is  the  case  what  Is  the  ad- 
vantage to  via  of  shedding  the  most  perma- 
nent and  trusted  ally  we  have?  What  Is  the 
point  of  otxr  creating  a  situation  In  which 
we  will  have  to  pick  up  the  not  insignificant 
BrltlBh  East-of-Suez  role  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  leaderless  Commonwealth? 
What  is  the  point  of  pushing  56  million  more 
consumers  behind  what  we  now  realize  will 
be  a  high  European  tariff  wall?  And.  do«« 
Brltam,  whose  style  of  government,  whose 
system  of  commerce,  whose  laws,  customs 
and  culture  so  closely  resemble  ours  and  »o 
totally  Tary  from  Burope's,  really  want  to  be 
the  odd  man  out  in  a  continental  system 
dominated  by  others? 

Profeasor  Franck  asked  whether  Britain 
also  was  sufferlnf  from  a  vurfeit  of  old 
aoBumptlona.  In  parttoular,  b*  noted  that 
■be  lUU  belleres  tbat  the  good  European 
ot  Italy,   Germany  and  Prance  with  tht\i 
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Christian  Democratic  aDtoate  are  eagerly 
waiting  for  the  kingdom  come  of  Her 
Majesty's  Labour  Government. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Franck  wondered 
whether  in  light  of  all  the  above  It  might 
not  be  wiser  for  the  U.S.  to  recc«»slder  be- 
coming a  part  of  some  more  pragmatic  non- 
regional  association  ot  trade  and  policy  to 
include  Great  Britain,  Canada.  Japan,  those 
ETTA  states  which  so  opt.  as  well  as  Latin 
America. 

EtntopXAN  aacxrarrr 

Question.  Would  you  like  to  see  Germany 
tmlfled,  and  how?  Ambassador  Tomorowlcz, 
la  fear  of  a  strong  Germany  holding  back 
European  security? 

Answer.  (By  Ambassador  Tomorowlcz.) 
What  I  have  said  In  my  address  here  was 
that  we  believe  that  a  divided  country  in 
the  heart  of  Europe  is  not  normal  and  thus 
Is  bound  to  create  political  unrest.  We 
fully  recognize,  apart  from  human  as- 
pects, the  necessity  and  historical  right  of 
the  German  nation  to  vmify.  However,  If  we 
start  unifying  Germany  today,  we  shall  be 
immediately  confronted  with  a  whole  series 
of  problems  which  are  not  soluble. 

In  order  to  unify  a  country  you  must 
have  two  p>art6.  West  Germany  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  tbe  other  part  of 
Germany.  In  order  to  have  two  parts  united 
and  not  have  one  part  trwallowed  by  the 
other,  you  must  have  some  political  recog- 
nition. But  Western  Germany  clams  to  rep- 
resent the  whole  German  nation;  that  the 
other  part  does  not  really  exist.  The  problem 
of  unifications  of  Germsuiy  Is  very  often  put 
forward  as  the  one  with  which  Europe  Is  ex- 
pected to  artart,  but  this  can  only  be  resolved 
•s  a  result  of  a  slow  process  which  eventu- 
ally will  make  it  possible  for  tbe  two  parts 
to  adopt  one  another  under  international 
supervision. 

Question.  Would  It  i»ot  be  possible  for  the 
two  parts  to  come  together  if  the  citizens 
or  the  Eastern  part  were  given  self  determi- 
nation; and  would  it  not  be  better  for  Po- 
land to  advocate  freeing  Eastern  Germany, 
and  having  a  neutral  Germany,  guaranteed 
by  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  powers,  fol- 
lowing the  lead  of  Austria  and  Finland? 

Answer.  (By  Ambassador  Tomorowlcz.)  On 
the  whole,  and  speaking  as  a  European  who 
rits  In  the  very  midst  of  tbe  problem,  I  pre- 
fer a  country  wltto  a  government  which 
would  recognize  the  territory  of  my  own 
country,  which  would  reoognlse  Its  rights. 
Instead  we  are  confronted  with  a  cotmtry 
whose  War  Minister  only  a  few  days  ago 
said  that  he  will  never  reoognlee  these  terri- 
tories; the  only  thing  he  Is  ready  to  recog- 
nize Is  the  fact  that  one  should  not  use  force 
In  restoring  those  terrttoriea  to  Germany. 

Question.  If  the  purpose  of  NATO  has  been 
to  some  extent  by-passed  on  the  military 
side  by  events,  should  we  not  reduce  mili- 
tary commitments  in  Europe? 

Answer.  (By  Mr.  Flnletter)  :  It  depends 
In  part  on  your  evaluation  of  the  ability  of 
Europe  to  defend  Itself,  ir  the  European 
countries  were  to  have  confidence  In  their 
tbUlty  to  defend  themselves  without  the 
ropport  of  the  United  States,  one  could  re- 
move all  of  the  American  troops  from  Eu- 
rope. However.  If  the  Judgment  of  the  Allies 
Is  that  the  power  of  the  United  States  la 
needed  to  defend,  or  better  yet,  deter  a  Rus- 
*»a  attack,  we  would  have  to  have  enough 
AJnerican  troops  stationed  In  Europe  to 
•cbleve  the  automatic  respoosa  of  the  Ameri- 
can Atomlc-Alr  of  which  I  spoke  a  few  mo- 
aents  ago.  There  is  no  magic  number  of 
American  troops  in  Europe  necessary  to 
KWeve  this  result,  and  so  some  reductions 
Olght  be  safe.  The  danger  is  that  the  wlth- 
*»wala  will  start  a  trend  which  would  go 
•0  far  as  to  leave  Europe,  as  a  practical  mat- 
J«,  without  the  automatic  support  of  the 
«i«lcan  atomic  power.  Militarily  and  pollt- 
••Dy,  that  would  be  extremely  dangerous. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vniciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Ronald  Nowland,  public  affairs  di- 
rector of  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, gave  a  most  Interesting  as  well 
as  an  enlightening  presentation  of  the 
farm  situation  In  our  area  when  he  at- 
tended the  so-called  shirtsleeves  meet- 
ing at  South  Hill.  Va.,  recently  conducted 
by  oflScials  cormected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Ron  Nowland  is  a  most  knowledgeable 
person  when  it  comes  to  our  farm  prob- 
lems. He  has  the  welfare  of  our  farm 
people  as  well  as  the  entire  Nation  fore- 
most in  his  mind.  He  is  dedicated  to  his 
work  and  I  hold  him  in  the  highest 
esteem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Nowland,  made  June  2,  1967,  before  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  Committee  at  South  Hill,  Va. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Statement  op  Vibginia  Faem  Bukeac  FEdeba- 

nON       BO'ORE       THK       STATE       AGRICtJLTTmAI, 
STABILtZATIOK     AND      CONSERVATION     SEKVTCK 

Committee,  June  2,  1967,  at  South  Heu, 
Va. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee. My  name  Is  Ronald  Nowland.  Public 
Affairs  Director  for  the  Virginia  Farm  Bu- 
reau FederaUon.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation  to  present  some  of  our 
thoughts  relative  to  farm  programs  and 
policies,  the  cost-price  squeeze  and  other 
areas  of  Interest  to  Virginia  farmers. 

We  want  to  commend  the  state  ASC3 
Committee  for  the  excellent  Job  you  have 
done  In  adapting  the  federal  farm  policies 
to  Virginia  agriculture.  We  believe  that  you 
and  the  county  committees  (many  of  whom 
are  members  of  our  organization)  and  the 
staffs  that  you  employ  have  kept  the  best 
Interest  of  Virginia  agriculture  In  mind  as 
you  have  applied  federal  farm  policy  to  Vir- 
ginia farmers. 

Most  of  you  know  that  the  farm  families 
who  compose  the  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  are 
not  always  in  agreement  with  all  the  farm 
policies  that  has  been  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington. In  some  instances,  the  members  of 
our  organization  have  been  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  some  of  the  policy  promul- 
gated by  the  ofl!lclals  of  the  USDA.  Never- 
theless, our  farmers  have  been  greatly  im- 
presses with  the  attitudes  of  you  on  the  state 
ASCS  Committee  and  our  county  committees 
are  not  pH-essing  against  the  will  of  Virginia 
farmers  when  their  attitude  differed  from 
that  of  the  Washington  officials. 

We  urge  you  now,  as  we  will  throughout 
this  paper  and  in  the  days  ahead,  to  con- 
tinually and  relentlessly  impress  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  staff,  the 
need  to  buUd  and  keep  a  closer  contact  with 
the  practicing  farmers  across  this  state  and 
nation  before  embarking  upon  future  farm 
policy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  he  and  his  advisors 
have  been  listening  to  the  grass-roots  farm- 
«»  and  their  representatives  across  this 
country.  If  he  had  been  listening  he  would 
have  heard  a  very  clear  and  loud  plea  from 


Virginia  farmers  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  survive  under  the  existing  farm  economy. 
An  economy  that  has  dragged  farm  price*  to 
72%  of  parity,  the  lowest  since  depression 
days.  We  are  seeing  in  Virginia  an  out-migra- 
tion in  excess  of  3.000  farmers  per  year  from 
the  farms.  This,  at  a  time  when  direct  gov- 
ernment expenses  and  payments  in  agricul- 
ture are  at  the  highest  to  our  history.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  out-migration 
would  not  have  happened  anvhow.  but  we 
are  concerned  that  the  government  is  spend- 
ing unbelievable  sums  to  stem  a  tide  that 
apparently  cannot  be  slowed. 

If  you  will  allow  me.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  more  specifically  Bxtit.  aomt 
ot  the  farm  pro-ams  that  are  disadvan- 
tageous to  Virginia;  second,  some  that  are 
helpful:  and  thirdly,  make  some  general  rec- 
ommendations. 

Tou  gentlemen  know  that  Virginia  is  a 
feed-grain  deficit  state.  We  also  are  a  live- 
srtock  deficit  state;  especially,  in  swtoe  and 
beef.  Because  of  the  strategic  location  of 
Virginia  to  the  great  market  areas  o*  the 
east,  access  through  our  port  and  air  termi- 
nal facilities  to  potential  world  markets  and 
the  ever  expanding  Virginia  population 
needs.  Virginia  agriculture  in  many  fields 
oould  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  help  fulfill  these  needs.  However,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  deficit  position,  so  far  as  many 
of  the  necessary  agricultural  commodities 
go.  It  wlU  be  impossible  to  develop  a  large 
livestock  Industry  uiUess,  and  until  we  ex- 
pand our-  feed-grain  production.  We  have 
potential  feed  grain  markets  If  we  can  pro- 
duce It.  However,  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
wheat  and  feed  grain  program  Imposed  upon 
the  state,  making  our  deficit  position  even 
more  critical. 

It  Is  our  position  that  It  Is  Unpoeslble  to 
Justify  a  wheat  and  feed-grain  control  pro- 
gram in  Virginia.  Both  from  the  potot  of  de- 
sire to  build  a  healthier  and  expandtog  agri- 
cultural economy  and  from  the  desire  of  a 
majority  of  the  fanners,  as  witnessed  by  the 
wheat  vote  of  1963. 

We  are  even  more  amazed  to  find  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  the  name  of  these 
progranw.  dumping  government  storage 
wheat  and  feed-grains  at  the  time  our  farm- 
ers are  harv-estlng  their  grains.  This  has  a 
price  depressing  impact  that  Is  uncalled 
for  and  totally  without  precedent.  This  prac- 
tice most  assuredly  cannot  benefit  farmers. 
It  Is  an  unconscionable  misuse  of  a  farm 
program.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  us  that  this 
practice  Is  followed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  any  group  of  farmers  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. We  cannot,  for  instance  believe 
that  you  of  the  state  ASCS  Ownmlttee  ever 
advised  such  a  thing.  We  know  that  the  20  000 
farmers  In  our  organization  did  not  advocate 
it.  We,  therefore,  raise  the  quewtlon.  who 
advised  such  a  disastrous  course  of  action? 
Please  bring  this  to  the  Secretary's  attention. 
In  light  of  the  ever  growtog  world  tension 
and  our  growing  global  commlttmenta;  In 
light  of  the  apparent  serious  shortage  of 
food-stuffs,  worid-wlde  and  our  own  dimla- 
Ishlng  domestic  supplies  of  wheat  and  feed- 
grains:  and  because,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  wheat-feed-graln  program  places  Vir- 
ginia farmers  In  a  disadvantageous  position, 
we  respectfxUly  request  that  vou  gentlemen 
of  the  Virginia  ASCS  Committee  urge  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  terminate  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  the  wheat-feed-graln 
programs.  We  further  urge  you  to  advise  t4ie 
Secretary  that  as  long  as  the  wheat-feed- 
graln  program  does  exist  that  he  desist  from 
dumping  COC  stocks  at  harvest  time  or  otber 
such  times  when  the  open  market  price  be- 
gins to  rise.  We  believe  the  termination  of 
these  programs  will  enhance  farmers'  ability 
to  produce  for  the  market;  develop  new  and 
more  substantial  markets;  allow  our  live- 
stock and  poultry  Industry  in  Virginia  to  ex- 
pand and  cut  transport  cost  of  importing 
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grain;  give  Vlrginl*  farmers  an  opportunity 
to  abara  In  the  export  market  for  feed  grains 
and    curb    government    payments    and    cost 
considerably  during  tbe  current  crisis  period. 
It  Is  our  position  that  naUon-wlde  farm  pro- 
grama  of  more  recent  tlmee  are  becoming, 
or  are  being  uaed  a».  a  price  depressant  to 
the  disadvantage  of  farmers.   We   are   con- 
cerned about  the  attitude  of  top  government 
officials  who  i^parently  feel  that  the  goal 
of  government  programs  Is  to  supply  the  con- 
sumer with  inexpensive  food.  Adverse  state- 
ments In  the  past  year  by  both  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  a  tlmfe  when 
Xam   prlcee   were   l>eglnnlng   to   rise,    had   a 
most  alarming  impact  upon  agriculture.  The 
Impression  was  left  among  consumers  that 
the  rising  cost  of  retail  food  was  to  be  blamed 
moeUy  on  the  farmer.  Our  farmers  did  not 
appreciate  this  attitude,   especially   on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  Is 
supposed  to  be  chief  spokesman  tor  agricul- 
tural interests.  We  urge  that  you  remind  the 
Becretary  that  the  farmers  of  Virginia  would 
greaUy   apjweciate    his   setting    the    record 
straight  in  this  instance.  It  would  also  ap- 
pear from  certain  practices  that  farm  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  used  to  hold  food  prices 
down  at  the  farmer's  expense.  We  have  al- 
ready discussed  thU~  with  the  dumping  of 
wheat  and  feed-grain.  More  recently  we  have 
seen  the  USDA  refuse  to  raise  support  prices 
for  Virginia  peanuts,  even  after  a  unanimous 
appeal    by   the   grower   organizations   for    a 
much  needed  Increase  for  our  type  peanuts. 
The  peanut  program  has  generally  worked 
to  the  best  advantage  of  our  Virginia  grow- 
ers, but  recent  action  would  indicate,  at  least, 
that  it  la  poBslble  to  use  the  program  to  the 
dlsadvantt^e  of  growers,  despite  their  pleas. 
Psom  labor  has  become  a  vital  area  of  con- 
cern for  farmers  in  this  state.  Farm  Bureau 
has  done  everything  In  Its  power  to  help  curb 
the  labOT  shortage  and  find  ways  to  slow  the 
ever  growing  cost  of  farm  labor.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  mentioned  the  cost-price  squeeze 
In  your  letter  to  us.  and  we  submit  that  the 
cost  of  farm  operation   is  the  major  crUls 
facing  Virginia  agriculture  today.  The  pro- 
jected and  planned  Increases  in  farm  labor 
coets  are  not  going  to  Improve  the  situation. 
Our  organlaation  has  been  working  directly 
with  top  Labor  Department  officials  in  Rich- 
mond and  Washington  to  help  find  relief  for 
the  farmers  In  this  situation.  Little  help  ap- 
pears likely.  We  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  BUence  of  the  Seoretary  and  the  USDA 
on  this  matter. 

In  my  travels  across  this  state,  nothing  In 
recent  tlmee  has  drawn  more  comment  from 
farmers  than  the  apparent  disinterest  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  relative  to  the  farm- 
ers' plight  with  farm  labor.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
vince a  farmer,  as  some  have  tried  to  do.  that 
he  will  be  better  off  by  having  his  farm  labor 
cost  rise. 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  Secretary 
for  his  support  of  the  tobacco  programs  and 
the  Inclusion  of  poundage  for  Hue-cured  to- 
bacco. The  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago.  endorsed  a  poundage  pro- 
gram for  flue-cured  tobacco,  at  a  time  when 
most  everyone  else,  including  other  state 
Farm  Bureaus,  thought  we  had  taken  leave 
of  our  sensee.  If  p)otmdage  had  been  accepted 
back  then.  Virginia  tobacco  producers  would 
prolaably  be  much  better  off  today.  Never- 
theless, we  are  glad  that  there  is  full  sup- 
port for  the  program  now. 

Further,  we  want  to  commend  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  support  of  the  pending  anti- 
discrimination farm  marketing  legislation. 
This  legislation.  In  effect,  extends  the  "right- 
to-work  law"  to  farmers  and  farm  processors. 
This  vltaUy  needed  legislation  has  the  full 
support  of  the  Secretary  and  nearly  every 
segment  of  Virginia  and  American  agrtcul- 
t\ire.  It  wlU  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
farmers  develop  their  own  marketing  pro- 
grams wltb  leas  emphasis  In  the  future 
needed  on  government  control  programs. 


Again,  we  want  to  commend  the  rapid  action 
of  you  gentlemen  and  the  Secretary  in  re- 
leasing In  our  critical  drought  periods,  the 
reserve  acreage  for  pastures  and  providing 
grain  under  certain  conditions  to  livestock 
producers  In  drought  emergencies.  These  ac- 
tions have  been  most  beneficial  to  many  of 
our  farmers  and  would  constitute  a  very  able 
and  acceptable  use  of  farm  policy. 

1  stated  at  the  beginning,  that  we  would 
also  make  certain  recommendations  on  issues 
of  concern  to  agriculture. 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  wheat-feed- 
grain  program,  which  places  Virginia  agri- 
culture at  a  decided  disadvantage,  be  termi- 
nated as  quickly  as  possible. 

2  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  exert 
every  effort  to  help  remedy  the  burgeoning 
farm-labor  cost  problem. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  be- 
come totally  committed  to  the  expansion 
of  American  agricultural  Interests  in  foreign 
trade.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  con- 
cept of  International  Commodity  Agreements 
as  promulgated  by  our  government  in  the  re- 
cent GATT  Conferences  on  international 
trade  be  forthwith  dropped.  In  their  stead, 
we  recommend  the  development  of.  and 
committment  to.  a  program  that  will  en- 
hance the  flow  of  American  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  world  trade.  We  count  It  a  blessing 
that  the  European  Economic  Community  re- 
jected the  Commodity  Agreement  concept  as 
proposed  by  our  government. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  DSDA  strongly 
support  necessary  action  to  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate tile  variable  levy  system  used  by  most 
European  countries  against  many  of  our  agri- 
cultural' products.  This  is  a  limiting  factor 
against  our  potential  export  program. 

5.  We  recommend  that  greater  emphasis 
be  given  farmer-to-farmer  contact  between 
U.S.  and  foreign  countries  in  trade  develop- 
ment. 

6.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  use 
every  authority  at  his  command  to  bring 
within  reason  the  amount  of  imported  dairy 
products  coming  Into  this  country.  We  do  not 
believe  our  domestic  market  should  be  used 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  any  product.  We 
commend  the  Secretary  for  taking  action  on 
the  dairy  import  matter  through  the  Tariff 
Commission.  We  would  further  recommend 
on  the  dairy  matter,  that  the  loop  holes  in 
existing  law  be  closed  to  stop  circumvention 
of  the  dairy  Import  laws. 

7.  We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  review 
the  beef  Import  situation  Immediately,  and 
where  possible,  stop  circumvention  of  the 
Beef  Import  Act  of  1964. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  is  Farm 
Bureau's  position  that  today's  agricultural 
policy  is  In  dire  need  of  new  direction.  We 
believe  that  the  day  of  devising  programs  to 
hinder  and  curb  production  are  past.  A  re- 
orientation to  a  policy  of  developing  new  and 
better  markets  and  products  Is  a  must.  We 
cannot  afford  In  this  day  to  waste  talent,  op- 
portunity, and  money  on  outdated  concepts 
of  supply-control.  We  are  told  from  all 
sources  that  the  world  Is  on  the  brink  of  a 
major  famine.  We  know  that  our  world  com- 
mitments demand  more  food  stuffs.  With 
these  factors  In  mind,  the  United  States  can- 
not continue  to  spend  billions  to  curb  pro- 
duction while  the  world  cries  out  In  hunger. 
If  we  do  this,  we  will  destroy  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  society.  We  possess  the  world's  greatest 
weapon — food.  We  must  use  It  to  an 
advantage. 

We  trust  the  day  is  dawning  when  all  who 
are  Interested  in  a  healthy  agricultural 
society  In  America  will  recognize  that  yester- 
day's answers  will  not  necessarily  solve  to- 
day's problems.  When  this  happens,  then 
perhaps  we  can  all.  working  In  concert,  devise 
an  agrtCTiltural  policy  position  that  will  give 
to  our  farmers  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
tbelr  pr(^>eT  poeltlon  tn  an  expanding  do- 
mestic and  world  economy. 


Ky  Offers  Political  Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    Nrw    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Intro- 
ducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  382 
last  week,  and  again  In  an  extension  of 
my  remarks  yesterday.  I  expressed  deep 
concern  that  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  freely 
elect  their  Government  in  the  elections 
scheduled  in  that  country  in  the  fall  of 
1967. 

Thus  I  have  Introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  382  to  send  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
three  Members  of  the  Senate  to  South 
■Vietnam  to  observe  the  elections  to  pro- 
tect the  South  "Vietnamese  people's  right 
of  self-determination. 

A  dispatch  from  Saigon  by  the  United 
Press  International  dated  June  23  has 
given  me  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
the  political  problems  connected  with  the 
proposed  elections  in  Vietnam  may  be 
eased.  According  to  the  dispatch,  Premier 
Ky  has  offered  to  provide  his  rivals  for 
the  Presidency  with  the  necessary  money 
and  media  exposure  to  make  certain  the 
elections  are  fair. 

I  welcome  this  statement  by  Pieinier 
Ky  and  hope  sincerely  that  it  means  the 
fall  elections  In  South  Vietnam  will  be 
truly  free. 

However,  even  if  official  censorship  is 
lifted  and  It  becomes  effective  public 
policy  to  provide  for  free  elections,  there 
remains  Vietcong  terror  and  harass- 
ment against  the  people  who  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the  freedom 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  elections  is  not 
assured.  This,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  censorship,  forbidden  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  constitution,  continues,  once 
again  moves  me  to  urge  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  382. 

The  presence  of  a  team  of  congres- 
sional observers  from  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  election  would  work 
to  protect  the  South  Vietnamese  peoples 
freedom  of  choice.  The  people  of  South 
Vietnam  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  their  will;  this  will  not  happen  If 
censorship  and  terror  are  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  respectfully  request  per- 
mission to  include  the  June  23  UPI  dis- 
patch in  the  Record: 

Ky   Sats  Othek  CANDroATES  WH-L  Oft 

GOVKEMMENT     HBI.P 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  Jime  23.— Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky  said  today  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  give  candidates  running  against 
him  for  the  Presidency  money,  radio  time 
and  anything  else  they  need  to  conduct  their 
campaigns.  He  also  said  he  would  invite  them 
to  his  political  rallies  if  they  wished. 

The  Premier  told  newsmen  that  if  he  wa« 
elected  President  this  faU  he  would  go  to  the 
United  Nations  to  present  South  Vietnam'! 
case  if  the  issue  should  be  debated  by  th* 
world  body. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 

who  has  been  following  the  recent  U.N. 

proceedings,  can  easily  detect  the  obvious 

stream  of  lies  and  deceits  which  have 

ben  continually   uttered   by   the  Soviet 

delegation. 
Sheldon  David  Engelmayer,  in  a  recent 

article,  has  listed  eight  remarks  made  by 

Soviet  Ambassador  Federenko  which  are 
In  complete  disagreement  with  the  facts. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  23,  1967,  edition  of 
the  Jewish  Press. 
The  article  follows : 

Fedebenko  and  the  Pacts 
(By  Sheldon  David  Engelmayer) 

If  there  is  one  thing  lacking  in  the  United 
Nations  speeches  of  Soviet  Ambassador 
NUoIal  T.  Federenko.  it  U  truth.  Not  one 
word  that  he  has  uttered  over  the  last  few 
weeks  had  any  semblance  of  truth  to  It.  He 
has  used  the  Security  Council  as  a  forum  for 
his  own  bitter  deceit  and  invective,  and  now 
lie  has  turned  the  General  Assembly  into  the 
newest  arena  for  his  dangerous  game  In  the 
current  Mid  Elast  crisis;  he  has  even  added 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  to  hU  list  of  players. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  clear  the  air  of  Mr 
Pederenko's  lies  and  deceits.  The  best  method 
of  ridding  ourselves  of  this  verbal  air  pollu- 
Uon  Is  to  equate  the  Soviet  ambassador's 
remarks  with  the  facts. 

Pact  1 :  The  United  Nations  Security  Ooun- 
dl  was  called  Into  emergency  session  by 
Canada  and  Denmark  on  May  24,  1967,  to 
dlac'jss  the  military  build-up  In  the  Middle 
East.  The  United  States  delegate,  Arthur 
Goldberg,  declared  that  the  situation  was 
critical,  and  called  for  an  Immediate  resolu- 
tion urging  restraint  on  all  sides.  Only  the 
Soviet  Union  stood  In  the  way  of  this  reso- 
lution. Meanwhile,  Nasser  and  his  band  of 
Ar»l>  cutthroats  were  able  to  mobilize  fully 
lor  their  "Holy  War"  to  destroy  Israel. 

Pact  2:  After  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on 
June  5,  1967,  it  took  two  days  for  the  Secu- 
rity OouncU  to  vote  a  simple  cease-fire  reso- 
lution. The  Soviet  Union  wanted  to  see  how 
the  war  was  going.  When  It  became  painfully 
obvlouB  to  Federenko  that  Israel  had  totally 
defeated  her  attackers,  he  swiftly  agreed  to 
an  unconditional  cease-fire. 

Now,  Federenko,  his  Bulgarian  stooge  Tara- 
BMOT  and  India's  Parthasarathl.  took  on  a 
new  plan  of  attack.  They  had  to  brand  Israel 
we  aggressor,  and  demand  that  she  withdraw 
n«  troops  to  positions  held  prior  to  the  out- 
weak  of  the  war  on  June  5th. 

Pact  3:  The  Soviet  Union  began  by  accus- 
mg  Israel  of  having  planned  Its  "aggression" 
«  June  5th  "for  years."  Mr.  Federenko  de- 
owed  that  the  Arabs  mobilized  their  troops 
"Uy  after  Israeli  forces  had  begun  taking  up 
poalUons  on  the  Syrian  border.  Federenko 
™oe  thu  charge  despite  the  fact  that  U.N 
JJwvers  reported  to  Secretary-General  U 
™»nt  that  no  such  Israeli  build-up  had 
"ten  place. 

»fr-  Federenko  told  the  United  Nations 
"curity  CouncU  that  "the  United  Arab  Re- 
PttWlc^  Syria  and  other  Arab  States  had  no 
JWesBlve  designs  or  desires  whatsoever,  that 
«^  were  not  preparing  to  attack  and  that  It 
■jM>r«clsely  Israel  which  feverishly  went 
•J»a  with  Its  piratical  attack  on  the  Arab 


Fact  4:  On  May  18.  1967,  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  relmpoeed  the 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Israel  declared 
that  this  was  an  Act  of  War  against  her. 
For  nearly  3  weeks.  Israel  exercised  restraint, 
while  the  U.N.  talkathon  continued.  Mean- 
while, Nasser  and  his  fellow  Arab  leaders 
called  upon  their  people  to  wage  a  "Holy 
War"  against  Israel,  untu  "Israel  no  longer 
exists."  Instead  of  mouthing  similar  war- 
cries.  Israel  Premier  Levi  Eshkol  called  for 
restraint,  and  extended  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  to  his  Arab  neighbors. 

Federenko  attacked  the  United  States  for 
helping  Itrael  prepare  for  war  against  the 
Arabs : 

"Surely  everyone  knows  that  It  is  precisely 
Washington  which,  by  Its  dollar  generosity 
and  assistance,  has  been  supporting  the 
Israeli  aggressor  and  which,  over  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  pursuing  a  notorious  policy 
of  acting  from  a  position  of  strength  against 
other  States  .  .  .  This  is  all  a  chain  of  a 
single  imperialist  plot  against  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  who  have  risen  to  the  sacred 
call  of  the  struggle  against  the  colonial  op- 
pressors in  the  great  cause  of  national 
freedom." 

Fact  5:  Mr.  Federenko  apparently  forgot 
the  heroic  citizens  of  Hungary  who  rose  in 
October  of  1956.  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Communists  and  restore  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy to  that  land.  And.  perhaps,  he  also 
forgot  that  Soviet  troops  and  tank  divisions 
rolled  through  the  streets  of  Hungary.  kUllng 
Innocent  and  unarmed  citizens  by  the 
thousands,  and  maiming  countless  others  in 
order  to  restore  dictatorial  rule  to  that 
hapless  land. 

In  his  speeches  to  the  Council,  Mr.  Feder- 
enko pleads  for  justice  and  mercy,  while  ho 
condemns  the  'hypocrlcy"  of  Israel  and  the 
Western  Powers. 

Fact  6:  If  any  nation  has  no  right  to  talk 
about  justice  and  mercy.  It  Is  the  hypo- 
critical Soviet  Union.  The  bloodsoaked  pages 
of  Soviet  history  ably  demonstrate  the  Rus- 
sian Idea  of  "justice  and  mercy."  Between 
1936  and  1938.  the  Soviet  Union  conducted 
a  series  of  trials  In  which  prominent  revolu- 
tionaries were  sentenced  to  death  for  treason. 
Among  the  victims  of  the  Soviet  Justice  were 
former  Premier  A.  I.  Rykov.  two  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  Communist  International,  the 
former  dreaded  head  of  the  Secret  Police, 
and  numerous  cabinet  officials.  Marshal  M.' 
N.  Tukhachevsky.  one  of  Russia's  most  gifted 
military  leaders  during  the  Revolution,  and 
seven  of  the  Red  Army's  top  generals  were 
killed  In  June  of  1937,  after  an  alleged  secret 
trial.  This,  too,  was  an  example  of  Soviet 
"Justice"  and  "mercy."  Throughout  this 
period  many  secret  executions  took  place, 
and  the  subsequent  purge  caused  many  to 
be  placed  in  forced  labor  camps.  This,  too, 
was  "Justice"  and  "mercy."  And  Russia's 
ruthless  intervention  in  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution was  also  Just  and  merclfiU,  at  least 
in  Mr.  Federenko's  eyes. 

Mr.  Federenko  has  continuously  referred 
to  the  Arab  States  as  "peace-loving"  and 
"friendly."  He  charges  the  United  States  with 
flaming  the  Aires  of  the  Middle  East  by  miU- 
tarily  supporting  Israel. 

Pact  7:  The  Soviet  Union  has  practiced 
anti-Semitism  within  Ita  borders  since  1917. 
They  have  constantly  attempted  to  destroy 
Judaism  by  cultural  strangulation  and  anni- 
hilation. On  numerous  occasions,  official 
Soviet  publications  have  printed  cartoons 
and  stories  with  definite  anti-Semitic  over- 
tones. The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  held 
to  a  policy  of  anti-Semitism.  Their  actions  In 
the  United  Nations  are  a  direct  extension 
of  this  anti-Semitic  jKJllcy. 

The  Soviet  ambassador  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  bo  accuse  West  Germany  of  aiding  "the 
aggressive  nattire  of  Israel"  by  supplying  her 
with  gas  masks. 

Pact  8:  Gas  masks  have  yet  to  be  used 
as    weapons   of  aggression.   Only   a   warped 


mind  can  charge  that  a  defensive  item  such 
as  a  gas  mask  can  be  used  to  destroy  tank 
columns.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
gas  masks  were  for  use  by  Israel  to  protect 
herself  from  the  hideous  use  by  Nasser  of 
chemical  warfare,  as  he  did  against  Temen. 
These  are  facts  which  Mr.  Federenko 
blatantly  and  unashamedly  Ignores.  But.  Mr. 
Federenko  has  never  really  cared  for  facts! 
He  enjoys  his  fiction  better. 


Fascist  Threat  to  United  States 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i 
I 

OF    LOUISIANA  '. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "you  can 
fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  but 
you  can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time." 

Clever  words  and  phrases  may  camou- 
flage aims  and  objectives,  but  eventual- 
ly the  mask  is  removed.  Socialism,  under 
any  subterfuge  just  cannot  be  kept 
secret  when  It  starts  hurting  the  people. 

I  Include  "Analysis — America's  Fas- 
cist Threat,"  by  Hans  F.  Sennholz,  from 
the  June  28  Review  of  the  News  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Perhaps  those  who  appeal  and  work  to 
subvert  the  people  under  Uberty-denying 
laws  in  the  name  of  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity  are  in  the  true  sense  not  lib- 
erals, but  are  furthering  the  police  state 
controls,  recognized  by  many  as  national 
socialism  or  fttsclsm. 

Americas  Fascist  Threat 
( By  Hans  F.  Seenholz )  J 

At  one  Ume  or  another  most  conservatives 
and  Ubertaxians  have  been  called  Fascists, 
although  their  principles  of  society,  govern- 
ment, and  economy  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  tenete  of  Fascism.  But  It  Is  a 
curlotiB  fact,  ascertainable  by  every  objective 
observer,  that  American  liberalism  evldenoes 
numerous  slmllariaes  to  the  manlfestatlona 
of  Fascism.  In  particular,  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  Fascist  dictators  are  surprisingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  economic  programs  of  our  liberal 
administrations.  President  Johnson's  "Great 
Society,"  for  Instance,  evidences  character- 
istics which  in  other  places  were  called 
Fascist. 

In  his  AutobiOffraphy  (Hutchinson  &  Com- 
pany, LUnlted,  Paternoster  Row,  EC.  4,  The 
Mayflower  Press.  Plymouth.  England)  Italian 
dictator  Benito  Mussolini  explained  what 
Fascism  is  all  about:  "I  think  that  Italy  is 
advanced  beyond  all  the  E^iropean  nations: 
In  fact,  It  has  ratified  the  laws  for  the  eight- 
hour  day.  for  obligatory  insurance,  for  regu- 
lation of  the  work  of  women  and  children, 
for  assistance  and  benefit  for  afterwork  di- 
version and  adult  education,  and  finally  for 
obUgatory  instirance  against  tuberculosis. 
All  this  shows  how.  In  every  detail  In  the 
world  of  Labour.  I  stand  by  Italian  workup 
claaees.  All  that  was  possible  to  do  without 
doing  an  Injury  to  the  principle  of  solidity  in 
our  economy  I  have  set  out  to  do,  from  the 
minimum  wage,  to  continuity  of  employ- 
ment; from  the  Insurance  against  accldenta 
to  the  indemnity  against  Ulnees;  from  In- 
come for  old  age,  to  the  proper  regulation  of 
mUltary  eerrtoe.  There  Is  lltUe  which  social 
welfare  studies  have  appraised  as  practical 
to  national  eooixxny  or  as  wise  for  social 
happiness  which  has  not  already  been  ad- 
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T&nced  by  me.  I  want  to  give  to  every  man 
and  woman  ao  generous  an  opportTinlty  tbat 
■work,  will  be  4k>ne,  not  aa  a  pain,  but  aa  a 
Joy  of  life.  .  .  .  But  beyond  tbe  State's  la- 
bours, Is  Fiactam,  barmonlzer  and  doml- 
xiator  oif  the  Italian  life,  standing  aa  the 
Inspiration."  (pp.  254-365) 

Tbe  RMdst  It«aian  Dlctattw  spared  no  ef- 
fort or  capenae  to  promote  Italian  educa- 
tion and  culture.  Also  recreation  and  sports 
■were  developed  at  government  expense.  A  de- 
cree of  May  1,  1925  established  recreation  as 
a  government  project,  the  expressed  aim 
being  "the  healthy  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  the  worker's  leisure  hours,  through 
Institutions  for  developing  the  worker's 
physical.  Intellectual,  and  moral  capacity." 
This  project  (Dopolavoro)  provided  Inexpen- 
sive vacations  and  excursions;  courses  in 
adult  education  and  public  library  facilities; 
lectures  and  theatrical  performances. 

In  the  words  of  the  Dictator:  "One  of  the 
reforms  which  I  have  promoted,  following  It 
closely  In  aU  Its  successive  developments,  is 
the  reorganization  of  schools.  .  .  .  The  grav- 
ity and  Importance  of  school  problems  can- 
not escape  the  attention  of  any  modern 
statesman  mlndfiil  of  the  destiny  of  his  peo- 
ple. The  school  must  be  considered  In  all  Its 
complete  expression.  Public  School,  Interme- 
diate Schools,  University  Institutions,  all  ex- 
ercise a  profound  Influence  on  the  trend, 
moral  and  economic,  of  the  life  of  any  nation. 
Prom  the  beginning  this  has  always  been  on 
my  mind.  Perhaps  my  early  experience  as  a 
schoolteacher  added  to  an  Inescapable  Inter- 
est In  youth  and  Its  development."  (Page 
259.) 

Muaaollni  was  also  proud  of  his  many 
Fascist  achievements  In  the  field  of  public 
works.  "The  policy  of  public  works  in  Italy," 
ho  asserted,  "had  always  had  an  electoral 
character;  works  to  be  done  were  decided 
here  and  there,  not  according  to  an  organic 
plan  and  to  any  plain  group  of  voters.  I 
stopped  this  legalized  favouritism.  I  Insti- 
tuted Bureaiis  of  Public  Works,  entrusting 
them  to  persons  in  whom  I  have  complete 
confidence,  who  obey  only  the  central  powers 
of  the  State,  and  are  immune  from  pressure 
by  local  Intereets.  In  this  way  I  was  able  to 
better  sensibly  the  conditions  of  the  roads 
of  the  south;  I  mapped  out  a  programme  for 
aqueducts,  railroads  and  ports.  All  that  la 
Just,  finds  in  the  Italian  btireaucracy  an  Im- 
mediate comprehension.  All  the  ofBces  of  gov- 
ernmental character  have  received  a  new  Im- 
pulse and  new  prestige.  The  great  Public 
Utllltlee  of  the  State,  railroads,  mall,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  the  monopolies,  function 
again."  (Page  268.) 

"Today  the  State  Is  not  an  abstract  and 
agnostic  entity;  the  Oovemment  is  present 
everywhere,  every  day.  Who  lives  in  the  ambit 
of  the  State,  or  outside  the  State,  lives  and 
feels  In  every  way  the  majesty  of  law.  It  is 
not  a  thing  of  small  account  that  all  I»ubllc 
Utilities  are  conducted  with  an  efficiency 
which  I  might  call  American,  and  that  the 
Italian  Bureaucracy,  proverbially  slow,  has 
become  eager  and  agile."  (Page  269.) 

Compare  these  Fascist  programs  of  aid  to 
education,  labor  legislation,  social  sectirlty, 
public  works,  and  roads  and  porta  with  the 
economic  programs  of  the  Great  Society.  And, 
if  you  please,  compare  Mussolini's  remarks 
with  President  Johnson's  Economic  Report: 
"Education  will  not  cure  all  the  problems  of 
society,  but  without  it  no  cure  for  any  prob- 
lem is  possible.  It  Is  high  among  my  own 
concerns,  central  to  the  purposes  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  at  the  core  of  our  hopes  for 
a  Great  Society."  (Page  94.)  President  John- 
son's Great  Society  legislation  also  provided 
for  Job  training  and  work  experience  for 
young  and  Inexperienced  workers.  It  created 
out-of-school  programs  such  as  the  Neigh- 
borhood Touth  Corpe,  the  Job  Corps,  a  Work 
Experience  Program,  an  Adtilt  Basic  Educa- 
tion program,  a  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  program,  and  many  others. 


In  matters  of  public  health  President 
Johnson  points  wt  his  achievements  as 
proudly  as  Mxisaollnl — and  they  are  again  tiie 
same  achievements.  In  the  words  of  his  1966 
Economic  Report:  "Among  the  most  impor- 
tent  actions  of  the  89th  Congress  was  the 
p«jvlslon  of  health  insvffance  for  the  aged 
under  Social  Security.  Medicare  •will  protect 
families  against  the  economic  risk  of  major 
medical  expenses  In  old  age.  Benefits  for 
17  million  Social  Security  beneficiaries,  plus 
benefits  from  general  revenues  for  almost 
2  million  additional  elderly  persons  not  cov- 
ered by  Social  Security,  will  amount  to  about 
»3.5  bUUon  in  1967  and  will  cover  at  leest 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  medical  costs  of  the 
aged." 

The  President  also  says  he  Is  proud  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  is 
"to  promote  investment  In  the  health,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  work  experience  of  the 
poor  which  will  enable  them  to  contribute 
more  effectively,  and  thereby  to  earn  Incomes 
more  comparable  to  those  In  the  rest  of 
society."  (Page  111.)  Regarding  housing, 
roads,  and  harbors  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  and  other  legisla- 
tion "constitute  a  major  Federal  effort,"  the 
President  said.  His  numerous  other  pro- 
g^rams  deal  with  transportation,  agriculture, 
research  and  technology,  natural  resources, 
and  many  others. 

Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco's  Spain  is 
now  marching  In  the  Great  Society  footsteps. 
During  the  1940's  when  Italian  Fascism  and 
German  Nazism  were  still  in  vogue.  General 
Franco  Imitated  their  economic  policies.  But 
the  near-bankruptcy  of  the  Spanish  state 
and  the  wretched  living  conditions  of  the 
people  after  more  than  ten  years  of  orthodox 
Fascist  rule  caused  Franco  to  set  a  new 
course.  Retreating  from  radical  Bodallsm — 
though  remaining  a  vigorous  and  effective 
antl-Communlst — he  began  to  Imitate  the 
New  Deal,  Pair  Deal,  New  Frontier,  and  the 
Great  Society  of  the  United  States.  In  eco- 
nomic policy  Generalissimo  Prancdsco  FYanx:o 
has  become  a  faithful  disciple  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  In  fact,  the  economic 
program  of  what  the  liberals  call  "Fascist 
Spain"  differs  little  In  substance  from  ttie 
Great  Society  program  of  Ljmdon  Johnson 
In  everything  except  awareness  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  (a  vital  Instance  In  which 
the  attitudes  erf  Generallssinio  Franco  are  by 
far  to  be  preferred) . 

On  October  20,  1963,  Franco  Introduced  a 
4-year  national  development  plan.  This  new 
economic  and  social  plan  Is  indicative  of  the 
new  appearance  of  the  Franco  regime.  In 
substance,  the  Si>anlsh  government  Mn- 
barked  upon  a  planned  economy  fashioned 
after  the  Great  Society  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
As  its  central  objective,  Spain's  plan  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  sets  out  to 
achieve,  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  In  con- 
ditions of  ©coDomlc  BtabUity,  rising  stand- 
ards of  living,  advancement  of  education, 
and  greater  welfare  for  all  Spaniards  of  the 
present  generaitlon  and  those  to  come.  Three 
fundamental  Intentions  form  this  objective: 
social  integration,  which  is  the  progressive 
leveling  of  incllvld\ial  Incomes:  joetal  mobil- 
ity through  equal  opi>ortunltJes  and  social 
(wlvfincement;  and  access  to  higher  levels  of 
training  and  ediuxtion,  as  well  as  ownership 
and  social  and  economic  leadership. 

The  plan  defines  very  broadly  the  policies 
to  be  followed:  It  acknowledges  that  finan- 
cial stability  16  vital  to  success  and  that  offi- 
cial price  guidance  is  required.  To  maintain 
the  over-all  equilibrium  of  the  economy  (a) 
total  public  expenditure  Is  to  be  covered  by 
ordinary  revenue;  (b)  external  equilibrium 
Is  to  be  achieved  through  higher  earnings 
from  InvlsiblaB,  capital  Inflows,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  exports;  (c)  appropriate  short- 
term  policies  are  to  be  ptirsued  to  prevent  an 
over-extension  of  demand;  and  (d)  an  in- 
comes policy  U  to  be  elaborated.  An  In- 
comes CouMnlsslon  will  submit  semiannual 


reports  to  the  goremment  on  the  current 
distribution  of  Ineomes,  and  prepare  meas- 
ures to  Implement  a  more  equitable  dla. 
tributlon. 

Grovernment  enterprises  are  also  to  be  pro- 
moted In  Spain  tliroug}i  rationalization  of 
accounting  procedtires  and  official  subsidies 
and  credits.  However,  the  plan  does  not 
touch  upon  the  many  jjrlvlleges  of  state  ai- 
terprlses  and  does  not  propose  to  limit  their 
highly  privileged  position.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernment offers  its  "public  sector"  new  privi- 
leges, called  incentives.  In  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  more  economical  operation.  And,  In 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  sectorial  and  geo- 
graphic differences  that  exist  In  Spain,  the 
government  Is  even  organizing  "growth  cen- 
ters" to  aid  the  vinderdeveloped  regions  and 
■pur  local   industrial   development. 

In  1965  Spanish  costs  of  living  rose  9.4 
per  cent,  and  more  than  4  per  cent  in  1966 
despite  "corrective  measures — including 
massive  food  Imports.  The  Impact  of  these 
Imports  was  reflected  In  the  balance  of  trade: 
Imports  rose  by  34  per  cent  and  exports  by 
10  per  cent  In  1965.  The  1965  trade  deficit 
of  2  billion  dollars  was  not  fully  absorbed 
by  revenue  sources,  and  the  over-all  balance 
of  payments  showed  a  negative  result,  which 
reduced  Spain's  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  precariously. 

Most  of  S{>aln's  inflationary  problem! 
sprang  from  chronic  budgetary  deficits.  In 
1965  the  Gross  National  Product  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  risen  7.8  per  cent  In  real  terms, 
and  a  similar  rate  was  achieved  In  1966.  The 
per  capita  Income  rose  rapidly  In  1966 
reaching  35,600  pesetas  or  $600.  The  dally 
minimum  wage  for  unskilled  worker  was 
raised  by  40  per  cent  to  84  pesetas  of  $1.40  a 
day.  And  finally,  to  restrain  the  level  or  de- 
mand created  by  Inflation  and  credit  expan- 
sion, the  government  resorted  to  austerity 
measures  which  Included  restricted  bank 
loans,  cuts  In  allocations  to  official  institu- 
tions, and  a  guideline  for  wage  increases. 

This    short    description    of    the    Spanish 
economy  and  Spain's  economic  policies  could 
be  taken  directly  from  an  official  report  on 
the  American  economy.  In  both  countries  the 
planners  are  proud  of  their  4-year  national 
developments  that  are  to  bring  greater  abun- 
dance   and    opportunity    to    their    subjects. 
Rising  standards  of  living  for  the  poor  are 
promised  in  both  countries.  The  three  funda- 
mental  objectives   of   the   Franco  regime- 
social  Integration,  social  mobility,  and  high- 
er levels  of  training  and  education — are  also, 
we  are  told,  the  most  Important  objectives 
for  the  Johnson  regime.  While  both  leaden 
talk  a  great  deal  about  financial  and  mone- 
tary stability,  both  employ  monetary  depre- 
ciation and  economic  instability.  Both  prom- 
ise over-all  equilibrium  of  the  economy,  and 
both   deliver   Instability   and   insecurity.  In 
their  fiscal  policies   both  promise  balanced 
budgets     and     subsequently     stiffer     huge 
deficits.    Both    endeavor    to    raise    wages 
through  minimum  wage  legislation  and  seek 
a  more  equitable  social   Integration.  While 
both  occasionally  talk  about  Individual  en- 
terprise,   both    are    promoting    government 
enterprises    through    public    subsidies   and 
credits.  And  in  an  attempt  to  remove  th« 
the  sectorial  and  geographic  differences  that 
exist  in  both  countries,  both  governments 
are    building    "growth    centers"    or    "model 
cities"  that  are  to  aid  the  underdeveloped 
regions    of    their    countries.    Both    promise 
more. 

This  Is  not  to  imply  that  the  political 
regimes  of  Francisco  Franco  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  are  identical  in  form  and  substance: 
merely  that  the  economic  policies  are  similar 
and  that  the  Inevitable  effects  are  identical. 
Certainly  the  government  of  Premier  Franco 
has  taken  a  far  nu>re  realistic  attitude  to- 
ward the  dangers  of  International  Commu- 
nism— an  area  In  which  he  Is  much  to  b* 
admired.  We  realize  that  the  Spanish  torn 
of  government  constitutes  military  rule,  and 
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the  American  republic  a  representative  form 
of  government.  The  popular  General  Franco 
rose  to  power,  and  continues  to  maintain  it, 
ti  leader  of  the  military;  the  American  presi- 
dent was  elected  by  popular  vote  and  Is  stay- 
ing m  power  until  expiration  of  his  term 
through  Constitutional  authorization.  But 
ve  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  political 
leaders  use  public  funds  to  enhance  their 
popxUarity  with  their  subjects. 

A  comparison  of  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Fran- 
cisco Franco  will  surely  Infuriate  American 
liberals.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that  It  was  liberal 
American  presidents  who  pioneered  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco's  new  economics.  The  Gen- 
eral, deeply  committed  to  the  West,  has  but 
followed  America's  lead.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  now  be  a  liberal  favor- 
ite if  it  were  not  for  his  courageous  and  out- 
spoken antl-Coirununlsm.  Generalissimo 
Franco  employs  liberal  economics  out  of 
what  he  thinks  is  commitment  to  the  West; 
Lyndon  Johnson  can  offer  no  such  Justifica- 
tion. Nonetheless,  if  Premier  Franco  is  a 
Fascist  as  the  liberals  contend,  what  is  Pres- 
ident Johnson?  Witness  our  president's  cur- 
rent moves: 

Just  now  the  Johnson  Administration  Is 
getting  ready  for  a  new  burst  of  election  in- 
flation. To  give  Lyndon  Johnson  a  marked 
advantage  over  any  opponent  in  1968,  the 
spending  of  federal  billions,  benefitting  spe- 
cial groups  of  voters,  will  be  accelerated  be- 
tween now  and  the  election.  The  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  spend  some  58  billion  dol- 
lars on  social  welfare  and  related  programs : 
$35.8  billions  for  social  security,  $3.9  for 
medicare,  $4.2  billions  for  public  assistance. 
13.4  billions  for  federal  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  education, 
%l  billion  on  various  subsidies  to  cities  and 
urban  areas,  $1.9  billion  for  war  on  poverty, 
M.7  billions  for  war  veterans,  etc.  And  for 
greatest  political  Impact  on  the  election  a 
great  number  of  benefits  to  special  groups  of 
voters  are  to  be  Increased  Just  before  the 
election:  social  security  benefits  are  to  be 
raised  20  pter  cent,  which  from  the  outset  will 
oast  $4  1  billion.  Some  5.4  mllUoii  civilian 
and  military  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  to  receive  raises  costing  $1  bil- 
lion, veterans  are  to  receive  new  benefits,  in- 
cluding higher  pensions,  medicare  benefits 
for  disabled  persons  are  to  be  extended  to 
people  under  age  65,  poverty  funds  are  to  be 
raised  28  per  cent,  a  new  fund  of  $412  million 
k  to  rebuild  slums  under  the  "model  cities" 
program,  ad  nauseam. 

Tie  nximber  of  people  affected  by  this  fed- 
•ral  largesse  could  be  enough  to  swing  the 
IMS  election.  The  beneficiaries  alone  com- 


prise the  majority  of  the  American  electorate. 
AftM  alL  there  are  243  million  retired  or  dis- 
abled persons  drawing  social  security,  5.5 
million  over  65  getting  medical  benefits.  7.4 
mllUon  drawing  relltf  under  programs  aided 
by  federal  funds,  8  million  medically  Indi- 
gent persons  to  be  helped  by  the  medicaid 
program,  1.2  million  persons  In  various  pov- 
erty programs,  20.1  mllUon  school  children 
(along  with  their  parents  and  teachers)  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  federal  school  funds, 
2  million  college  students  getting  federal 
grants  or  loans  (or  work-training  assistance) , 
4.6  million  veterans  or  stirvlvors,  and  un- 
counted millions  of  relatives,  merchants,  and 
other  groups  benefitting  indirectly  from  fed- 
eral handouts. 

Who  are  the  Fascists?  Can  they  be  found 
in  the  camp  of  American  conservatives  who 
are  dreaming  about  a  rebirth  of  Individual 
freedom  and  Constitutional  Government?  Or 
do  they  crowd  the  camps  of  American  lib- 
erals and  socialists  who  are  denouncing  their 
opponents  while  preaching  the  messages  of 
an  omnipotent,  omnipresent  government? 
The  answer  is  far  too  obvious  to  Justify  fur- 
ther comment. 
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or    TKKAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  yesterday  addressed 
the  national  convention  of  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  main  import  of  his  re- 
marks was  a  defense  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution  and  the  basic 
right  of  free  speech  which  all  Americans 
enjoy. 

The  President  told  the  Jaycees  that 
criticism  to  be  effective  must  be  con- 
structive. He  stated : 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where  we 
can  freely  talk  about  what  Is  wrong  because 
when  we  have  the  proper  Information,  we 
make  the  proper  Judgments.  We  can  only  get 
information  by  communication. 

He  assumed  that  his  listeners  had 
heard  some  of  the  things  that  are  sup- 
posedly wrong  with  our  country.  He  then 
took  the  opportunity  to  tell  them  some  of 
the  things  that  are  right  with  America. 

The  President  further  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  communication  by  citing  his 
recent  discussion  with  Chairman  Kosygin 
at  Hollybush.  In  the  spirit  of  communi- 
cation, I  Include  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  which  highlight  some  of 
the  right  things  about  our  country,  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  : 
Remarks  or  the  President  at  thb  National 

Convention   or  the  Junioe   Chamber   or 

Commerce,  Baltimore.  Md. 

President  Suttle;  Governor  Agnew;  Sena- 
tori  Brewster  and  Tydlngs;  Congressmen 
G&rmatz,  Pallon,  Machen,  Long,  and  Prledel- 
Mayor  McKeldln:  Mr.  D'AIesandro;  Mr! 
Shrlver;  distinguished  J.C.'s  and  your  ladles, 
I  am  glad  that  you  asked  me  to  come  here 
today  and  I  am  so  happy  that  I  oould  come. 

Someone  said  recently  that  "I  am  for  the 
rature.  I  expect  to  live  the  rest  of  my  Ufe 
there." 

So  aU  of  us  here  this  mcM-nlng  are  going  to 
live  the  reet  of  our  lives  In  the  future — most 
of  us  In  this  country.  Not  only  are  we  going 
to  Uve  our  lives  in  the  future,  what  Is  more 
taportant,  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
aren  are. 

We  can  give  them  a  country  where  crime 
>•  commonplace,  where  strife  Is  certain 
Were  free  enterprise  U  frowned  upon,  where 
tt*  sute  la  everything— or  we  can  Invest 
our  money  and  our  efforts  wisely  enough  to 
n*ke  the  next  generation  freer  and  happier 
wan  ours  has  been. 

A  fonner  President  of  the  United  States 
once  said— when  he  was  speaking  about  our 
anng  under  the  First  Amendment  and  exer- 
OMg  the  freedoms  that  go  with  It^that 
witlcUm  Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  aoul  " 
"«  we  must  beware  that  It  does  not  upset 
<wr  confidence  In  ourselves. 

You  would  hardly  expect  a  man  who  ha« 
"O  an  automobUe  for  sale  to  tell  you  that 
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the  motor  heated,  the  wheels  had  not  been 
put  on  properly,  the  horn  wouldn't  blow. 
that  the  automobile  Itself  had  a  very  short 
life — and  then  expect  you  to  buy  It. 

But  we  hear  other  nations  say  so  many 
things  about  our  own  in  criticism — and  we 
say  so  many  things  ourselves — that  I  some- 
times wonder  If  the  rest  of  the  world  hears 
only  what  Is  wrong  with  America. 

It  Is  good  that  we  have  a  system  where 
we  can  freely  talk  about  what  Is  wrong  be- 
cause when  we  have  the  proper  Information, 
we  make  the  proper  Judgments.  We  can  only 
get  Information   by  communication. 

Proceeding  on  the  assumption  this  morn- 
ing that  you  young  leaders  of  America  have 
heard  some  of  the  things  about  what  is 
wrong  with  this  country,  I  am  going  to  as- 
sume that  I  may  be  permitted  to  talk  about 
some  of  the  things  that  are  right  with 
America. 

I  should  like  to  ask  each  person  here  to 
engage  In  a  little  Introspection  for  tho.next 
few  minutes  I  am  privileged  to  be  with  you. 
I  would  like  you  to  ask  yourselves  to  count 
your  own  blessings — to  ask  yourself  "What 
do  I  have  to  be  thankful  for;  what  do  I  have 
to  appreciate;  what  do  I  have  to  be  proud 
of;  what  do  I  have  to  look  forward  to? 
What  dp  I  have  that  my  grandfather  did 
not  have — or  that  my  father  did  not  have — 
or  that  my  brother  did  not  have?" 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  present  day 
conditions  to — and  I  quote — "the  good  old 
days". 

Or  If  we  could— and  still  be  polite — we 
might  compare  some  of  our  conditions  in 
America  to  some  of  the  conditions  In  other 
countries  that  we  have  had  jxjlnted  up  to 
us  from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  look  at  our  educational  system — 
because  the  very  basis  of  a  great  nation  is 
an  educated  mind,  a  healthy  body,  and  a 
free  enterprise  system. 

50  years  ago  In  our  educational  system, 
only  10  percent  of  our  boys  and  girls  grad- 
uated from  high  school.  Today  that  figure 
is  not  10  percent.  It  Is  75  percent.  That  Is 
more  than  double  that  of  France  or  West 
Germany,  Italy  or  Great  Britain. 

50  years  ago  only  about  four  percent  of 
our  young  people  went  to  college.  Today 
that  figure  Is  about  40  percent.  Only  10  per- 
cent of  the  young  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  go  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Let  us  look  at  some  other  education  we 
are  getting  from  protesting  and  expressing 
dissent  In  this  country.  During  a  week  a 
short  time  ago,  our  newspapers  and  our 
T.V.  programs,  our  radio  commentators.  In- 
formed us  fully  about  the  protesters  and 
the  "peace-niks"  who  Invaded  the  Penta- 
gon. 

They  came  there  to  stay — they  walked 
over  the  tulips;  they  sat  down  on  the  steps: 
they  slept  in  the  halls.  After  we  had  analyzed 
it  all  carefully  and  the  reports  had  been 
given — sometimes  dramatically  and  oc- 
casionally emotionally— the  "sleep-ins"  num- 
bered 12,  a  bare  dozen. 

During  that  very  same  week,  there  were 
10,000  young  Americans  who  voluntarily — 
on  their  own — walked  Into  the  military  en- 
Ustment  centers  directed  by  the  Pentagon 
and  volunteered  their  services  and  their  lives 
for  America. 

Let  me  repeat,  there  were  over  10,000  first 
term  enlistments  in  one  week. 

Unfortunately,  a  student  carrying  a  sign 
or  protester  wearing  a  beard,  or  an  atten- 
tion-seeker burning  a  draft  card  In  front  of  a 


camera  can  get  more  attention — and  mor» 
bluing— than  aU  10.000  of  these  volunteers. 
So  we  will  continue  to  have  those  visit  the 
Pentagon  to  speak  theU-  mind.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  have  those  vUlt  the  enlistment  sta- 
tions to  give  their  lives— but  let  us  keep  the 
two  In  perspective. 

In  exercising  our  freedoms,  let  us  check  on 
them  as  we  go  along — and  be  sure  that  we 
never  abuse  them. 

Americans  are  the  best  fed.  the  best  paid, 
and  the  best  educated  people  In  the  world. 
That  Is  something  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
In  America.  I  know  what  we  do  when  we  are 
not  the  best  fed,  or  the  best  read,  or  the  best 
paid. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  look  back  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Washington  when  I  first  came  there 
In  1931 — when  the  Bonus  Marchers  were 
driven  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue — and  look 
back  to  the  emergency  leglslaUon  which  was 
required  In  the  dajrs  following. 

The  banks  had  to  be  closed — and  reopened 
again.  Our  farm  commodities  were  being 
burned,  and  our  soup  kitchens  stretched  for 
half  a  mile  in  some  of  the  rnaiTi  centers  of 
our  towns. 

So  much  for  our  employment  and  our  edu- 
cation. What  about  our  health  conditions? 
Deaths  from  the  dread  diseases  have  been 
cut  in  half  in  the  last  50  years.  Life  ex- 
pectancy has  doubled  In  the  last  100  years. 
Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  cut  In  half 
in  the  last  30  years.  Artificial  kidneys  now  in 
use  soon  will  be  Joined  by  the  artificial  heart. 
Measles  have  been  retired  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Polio  Is  no  longer  the  fear  of  every 
mother  in  the  land — thanks  to  our  great 
medical  profession,  and  thanks  to  a  country 
which  has  concentrated  on  trying  to  do  what 
Is  right — and  correct  what  Is  wrong. 

Medical  care  has  recently  forged  an  ex- 
traordinary partnership.  We  have  almost  20 
million  elderly  persons.  We  have  over  200.000 
doctors  working  with  this  group.  Under  the 
Medical  Care  Program,  over  five  million 
Americans  in  the  last  year — and  the  first 
anniversary  Is  coming  up  very  soon — have 
received  physician  services.  Almost  three 
million  have  received  hospital  care. 

I  have  not  come  here  to  say  to  you  that  all 
Is  right  and  perfect.  We  stlU  have  many  prob- 
lems. We  are  facing  up  to  them.  We  are  rec- 
ommending measvires  to  deal  with  them.  We 
won't  get  them  ail.  We  may  Just  get  a  frac- 
tion of  them — but  we  are  not  IgnorlZLg 
them — we  are  not  running  away  from 
them — and  we  are  not  cutting  out  on  them. 
I  saw  in  some  report  from  some  great  uni- 
versity yesterday  something  about  how  we 
had  cut  back  on  our  Poverty  Programs,  and 
how  we  had  denied  our  people  education 
programs  and  health  programs  because  we 
were  defending  our  country. 

Well,  that  Is  Just  not  true.  That  Is  Just  not 
so. 

A  little  over  three  years  ago — when  I  be- 
came President — we  had  no  poverty  pro- 
gram. We  were  In  Vietnam,  but  we  had  no 
poverty  program.  We  started  one — and  we 
have  increased  it  every  year  since. 

This  year,  we  are  increasing  It  by  25  per- 
cent— without  tucking  tall  and  running  In 
Vietnam. 

More  money  will  be  spent  on  poverty  in  the 
United  States  In  trying  to  do  something 
about  it  this  year  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tlian  we  spend  in  Vietnam. 

In  our  educational  program — when  I  be- 
came President  a  little  over  three  years  ago — 
we  were  spending  $4  billion  a  year.  This  year 
our    budget   is   «12   bUllon— three   times   as 
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much  tor  education  In  three  years — and  we 
are  still  doing  our  duty  In  Vietnam. 

In  our  health  program  three  years  ago, 
we  were  spending  a  little  over  94  bllUon  a  year 
in  the  Federal  Ooyemment  for  health  needs. 
This  year  our  budget  Is  a  little  over  $12  bil- 
lion— three  tlmee  as  much  for  health  In  three 
years  as  we  were  spending  three  years  ago. 
We  still  have  many  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty.  Even  though  America's 
poorest  housing  Is  In  a  luxury  class  for  the 
masses  of  some  other  countries,  we  do  have 
slums.  We  want  to  do  something  about  them. 
We  are  doing  something  about  them. 

We  passed  our  Model  Cities  program  this 
year.  That  la  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
that  direction  that  this  nation  has  ever 
taken. 

Today  there  are  seven  million  fewer  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty  than  there  were  seven 
years  ago.  The  imemployment  rate  has 
dropped  from  6.7  to  In  the  neighborhood  of 
3.7.  Operation  Head  Start  has  already  given 
three-quarters  of  a  million  children  from 
the  poor  famlllee  a  leg  up  on  education.  It 
Is  growing  every  day. 

More  than  a  million  persons  are  receiving 
Job  training  linder  Federal  programs  com- 
pared to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Almost  cme  million  people  are  going  to 
college  this  year  laecause  of  higher  educa- 
tional programs  enacted  under  our  Admin- 
istration and  passed  by  our  Congress. 

We  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Congress  which 
has  enacted  this  legislation  fcH'  us. 

So  when  you  go  back  and  talk  about  some- 
thing that  went  wrong — how  a  motor  failed — 
or  how  a  red  light  stuck — or  how  someone 
locked  CO  television — or  how  long  they 
spoke— or  what  they  didn't  say — ask  your- 
self to  remember  scHne  of  the  good  things 
that  you  have  produced. 

Our  educational  system— summarizing— U 
second  to  none  anywhere  In  the  world.  Our 
prosperity  la  second  to  none  anywhere  In 
the  world.  Our  standard  of  living  Is  second 
to  none  anywhere  In  the  world. 

We  produce  more  goods;  we  transport  more 
goods;  we  use  more  goods  than  anyone  in 
the  wM-ld. 

We  own  almost  a  third  of  the  world's  rail- 
road tracks.  We  own  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  automobiles — and  we  don't  have 
to  wait  three  years  to  get  a  new  one  either. 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised — If  you  are  anx- 
lo\is  enough  right  now — but  what  some  peo- 
ple on  this  very  floor  will  take  your  orders. 

The  Baltimore  New  Car  Dealers  Association 
had  better  be  careful  or  they  will  get  out- 
figured.  Someone  will  make  you  a  cut  rate 
proposition. 

We  own  half  the  trucks  in  the  world.  We 
own  almost  half  of  all  of  the  radios  In  the 
world.  We  own  a  third  of  all  of  the  electricity 
that  la  produced  In  the  world.  We  own  a 
fourth  of  aU  of  the  steel.  Our  health  condi- 
tions rank  favorably  with  those  of  other 
countries  In  the  world.  Although  we  have 
only  about  six  percent  of  tbe  population 
of  the  world,   we  have   half   of   Its   wealth. 

Bear  In  "iItmI  that  tbe  other  94  percent  of 
the  population  would  Uke  to  trade  with  us. 

Iiiaybe  a  bett^'  way  of  saying  It  would  be 
that  they  would  like  to  exchange  places  with 
us. 

I  would  like  to  see  them  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  we  enjoy.  But  dont  you  help  them 
exchange  places  with  us — because  I  don't 
want  to  be  where  they  are. 

Instead.  I  believe  we  are  generous 
enough — 1  believe  we  are  compassionate 
enough — and  I  believe  we  are  grateful 
enough  that  we  would  like  to  see  all  of  them 
enjoy  the  blessings  that  are  ours. 

I  say  to  you  young  business  leaders  of 
America,  there  never  haa  been  a  time  when 
the  business  groups  of  this  country — the 
young  leaders  of  this  country — the  employees 
and  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  have 
cooperated  with  their  Oovemment  more 
than  now.  Your  President  Is  grateful  tor  it. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  you.  If 


you  forget  everything  else  I  say.  please  re- 
member this  when  you  go  back  to  your  own 
community  to  provide  them  with  the  lead- 
ership that  I  want  to  provide  you — that  I 
am  trying  so  hard  to  provide  you. 

You  say  to  them  that  It  is  not  absolutely 
e^entlal — it  Is  not  a  prerequisite — and  It  Is 
not  required  tbat  you  tear  our  country  down, 
and  our  flag  down.  In  order  to  lift  them  up. 

I  want  to  conclude  now  by  Just  quietly 
saying  a  word  to  you  about  this  larger  world 
that  we  all  live  In.  I  think  it  is  on  your  mind 
and  in  your  heart — as  It  Is  on  mine  and  In 
mine. 

We  are  in  South  Vietnam  today  because  we 
want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determina- 
tion. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and 
vote  for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  w€mt  and 
select  the  type  of  Government  they  want. 
We  want  them  to  be  free  of  terror  and  ag- 
gression In  doing  that — as  we  want  It  for 
ourselves. 

We  made  a  contract.  We  had  an  agree- 
ment. We  entered  Into  a  treaty  that  was  con- 
flrmed  by  our  Senate,  82  to  1,  saying  that  In 
the  face  of  common  danger,  we  would  come 
and  help. 

We  came.  We  are  helping.  We  are  doing 
our  best.  I  solicit  the  cooperation  of  each 
of  you  to  the  extent  that  you  can  give  It. 

W?  Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  recognition  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. That  Is  what  each  of  you  demands  for 
yourself.  So  let  \is  help  yoiir  fellowman  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  it,  too. 

Self-determination  Is  really  the  right  to 
live.  That  is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East— not  Just  for  some 
of  them. 

We  believe  that  for  the  peoples  of  the  122 
nations  of  tbe  world,  speaking  now  of  the 
under-developed  nations  of  the  world  specifi- 
cally, real  •elf-determlnatlon  only  comes 
when  hunger  and  disease  and  Ignorance  and 
poverty  are  overcome.  We  believe  that  the 
peoples  of  all  of  these  nations  are  entitled  to 
that  self-determination.  They  won't  have  it 
until  we  can  conquer  those  ancient  enemies — 
Illiteracy,  Ignorance,  disease  and  poverty. 

Just  as  it  Is  here  In  our  home,  we  believe 
In  the  First  Amendment,  In  free  s|>eech  and 
m  a  free  press.  We  believe  In  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  We  believe  what  matters  abroad  Is 
also  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from 
want — the  freedoni  to  make  choices  and  not 
Just  to  submit  to  a  brutal  destiny. 

Two  days  ago.  not  very  far  from  here.  I  met 
with  Chairman  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  nations  we  spoke  for  are  two  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  In  all  of  the  world.  In  the 
family  of  nations,  two  of  the  strongest  have 
two  of  the  greatest  responsllJllltiee. 

For  my  part,  and  for  your  nation,  that  re- 
sponsibility Involves  helping  other  nations  to 
choose  their  own  futures  as  they  see  it. 

We  seek  as  well  maximum  understanding 
between  these  two  great  powers.  For  10  hours 
we  looked  at  each  other  with  only  the  in- 
terpreters present  In  a  very  small  room. 

Though  our  differences  are  many,  and 
though  they  run  very  deep,  we  knew  that  In 
the  world's  Interest  it  was  Important  that 
we  understand,  if  we  could,  the  motivations 
as  weU  as  the  commitments  of  each  other. 
We  religiously,  dedlcatedly,  and  determinedly 
worked  at  that  assignment  for  those  two 
days. 

That  is  why  we  met  In  the  house  called 
HoUybush.  To  bring  about  better  under- 
standings, and  to  discuss  respective  goals  and 
commitments,  we  came  there. 

When  we  left  I  believe  we  had  achieved 
that.  We  agreed  we  would  continue  to  main- 
tain contact  through  diplomatic  channels, 
through  other  means  of  communication,  and 
direct  contact. 

In  Saigon,  in  Sinai,  at  Hollybxish  In  New 
Jersey,  In  the  slums  of  our  cities,  in  the 
prairies  of  our  land,  in  the  hollows  of  Appa- 
lachla.  In  scores  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries all  around  the  world  where  men  strug- 
gle to  make  their  own  future  and  to  secure 


their  little  families,  that  Is  what  we  are 
about. 

If  the  young  leadership  of  our  country 
supports  us  over  the  long  hard  pull  that  lies 
ahead,  If  you  can  endure  the  tensions,  if  you 
can  understand  that  the  air  Is  going  to  be 
rough  and  tbe  road  is  going  to  be  bumpy,  you 
can,  in  the  words  of  your  own  creed.  "Help 
us  imlock  earth's  great  treasure — human  per- 
sonality." 

Then  the  cusaers  and  the  doubters  will  be 
relegated  to  the  rear:  the  doers  and  the 
builders  will  take  up  the  front  lines. 

Now  you  are  going  to  return  to  your  homes. 
You  have  engaged  In  looking  at  yourselve* 
and  at  your  country.  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cuss it  for  only  a  very  brief  time. 

I  am  going  back  to  attend  a  one  oclock 
meeting  with  Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary 
McNamara  and  others  who  are  giving  every- 
thing they  have  to  your  country.  We  are  not 
only  going  to  talk  and  plan  and  work  and 
pray  to  develop  ways  and  means  of  keeping 
your  country  and  your  families  secure,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  our  dead  level  best  to  bring 
peace  to   every  human  being  In   the  world. 

Our  problems  are  many.  Our  solutlon.s  are 
few.  I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  indi- 
vidual differences  which  we  have  with  other 
nations — because  with  few  exceptions  I  thinit 
thoee  can  be  reconciled — but  I  am  concerned 
that  every  boy  and  girl,  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  enjoys  citizenship  and  freedom 
and  prosperity  and  the  blessings  of  thi.s  land 
know  what  they  have  and  are  determined  to 
build  upon  it,  to  improve  It — and  by  all 
means  to  keep  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "edu- 
cated guess"  theory  that  crime  is  some- 
how blamed  on  poverty  and  lack  of 
schooling  was  jolted  last  week  with  the 
arrest  of  16  members  of  the  violent  Rev- 
olutionary Action  Movement — RAM. 

Among  those  arrested  were  an  assist- 
ant school  principal.  Navy  management 
analyst,  public  school  teacher,  board  of 
education  custodial  engineer,  a  transit 
authority  clerk,  a  department  of  welfare 
clerk,  a  grocery  store  owner,  and  a  for- 
eign exchange  student  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  his  wife  from  Guinea.  The 
latter  perhaps  came  to  the  United  States 
of  America  to  study  revolutionary 
methods. 

Possibly  our  intellectual  policymakers 
will  want  to  reevaluate  their  ground 
rules  since  It  becames  more  and  more 
obvious  that  education  is  being  used  in 
many  instances  to  teach  crime,  riots. 
looting,  and  bloodshed.  It  all  depends  on 
who  and  what  Is  being  taught. 

With  yesterday's  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Corps  bill,  let  us  hope, 
tliat  the  Corps  does  not  recruit  anti- 
American  theorists  and  Socialists  who, 
subsidized  by  tax  dollars  and  enjoying 
the  dignity  of  a  Federal  title,  wlU  now  be 
turned  loose  to  plant  their  poisonous 
seeds  of  strife  in  the  minds  of  our 
precious  little  children. 

Oh,  Columbia — how  long  before  our 
people  awaken. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks,  an  article  by 
Emanuel  Perlmutter  which  aiH>eared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  22,  1967: 

SIXTEXN    Nl^REOS    SEIZED;     PUW    TO    KlLI. 

Wii,KiNs  AND  Young  Chabgeo 
(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

Twelve  men  and  four  women,  described 
by  the  police  as  members  of  a  Negro  revolu- 
tionary group,  were  arrested  yesterday  on 
charges  ranging  from  plotting  to  murder 
Boy  Wilklna  to  burning  a  subway  station  and 
advocating  anarchy. 

Whitney  M.  Young  was  another  alleged 
murder  target  of  the  group,  members  of 
which  were  Indicted  Tuesday  night  by  a 
Queens  County  grand  Jury. 

Fifteen  of  the  accused  were  arrested  In 
pre-dawn  raids  In  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Manhattan,  the  16th  in  Philadelphia.  Rifles, 
shotguns,  carbines,  other  weapons  and  more 
than  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  were 
seized. 

Maxwell  Stanford,  33  years  old,  of  that  city. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
described  him  as  the  national  leader  of  the 
revolutionary  group. 

Two  of  the  defendants  were  charged  vrtth 
conspiring  to  kill  Mr.  Wilklns,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  Mr. 
Toimg,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Lague.  Both  organizations  are 
considered   moderate  In   civil   rights  affairs. 

The  two  men  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
commit  homicide  were  Herman  B.  Pergu- 
•on,  47,  assistant  principal  of  Public  School 
40,  109-20  TTnlon  Hall  Street,  Jamaica, 
Queens,  and  Arthur  Harris,  22,  described  as 
having  no  occupation  of  122-08  153d  Street, 
Jamaica, 

*  WEAPON    SEDIIO    HOMK 

District  Attorney  Thomas  J..  Mackell's  of- 
fice said  that  10  rifles,  a  machine  gun,  three 
carbines,  a  shotgun,  four  knives  and  three 
metal  arrows  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's home  at  129-39  157th  Street.  Jamaica. 

Affidavits  In  support  of  the  indictments, 
which  were  handed  up  by  a  Queens  grand 
Jury  Tuesday  night,  said  that  all  the  de- 
fendants were  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement,  also  called  RAM.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  described 
the  group  as  pro-Red  China  and  openly  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  governments  by 
violence  and  assassination. 

The  16  suspects,  all  Negroes,  were  charged 
with  advocating  criminal  anarchy  and  con- 
■piring  to  advocate  criminal  anarchy.  Thir- 
teen were  accused  also  of  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit arson  and  seven  with  possession  of  dan- 
gerous weapons. 

Fifteen  of  the  accused  were  arrested  In  pre- 
dawn raids  In  Brooklyn.  Queens  and  Man- 
nattan.  The  sixteenth.  Maxwell  Stanford,  33, 
rt  Philadelphia,  was  arrested  in  that  city! 
The  rs.I.  has  called  him  the  naUonal  leader 
of  the  revolutionary  group. 

Seized  with  the  prisoners  were  more  than 
SO  weapons,  more  than  1.000  rounds  of  am- 
fflunltlon,  explosive  materials.  276  packets  of 
Mr^n,  radio  receivers  and  transmitters, 
*alne-talkles  and  subversive  literature. 

The  indictments  charged  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1966,  the  defendants  had  formed  the 
Jamaica  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  "to  be  used  as 
»  cover  and  front  for  legal  possession  of 
weapons." 

to.  Mackell  said  that  the  defendant*  had 
Become  "sharp-shooters."  holding  target 
practice  in  National  Ouard  armories  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Long  Island. 

At  a  news  conference  in  the  Queens  prose- 
rotor's  office,  Mr.  Mackell  and  Chief  inspec- 
W  Sanford  Oarelik  of  the  Police  Department 
•aia  that  other  unnamed  civil  rtghu  leaders. 
°«o  Negroes  and  white,  and  Oovemment 
™«*l8  aUo  had  been  chosen  as  future  tar- 
»•«  oC  violence  by  the  RAM  members. 

*•  QareUk  said  that  the  group  liad  been 
""w  aurvelllance  for  two  years  by  poUce 


undercover  agents.  Mr.  Mackell  said  that 
planned  assassinations  of  Mr.  WUkins  and 
Mr.  Young  were  to  have  taken  place  this  year. 

The  two  officials  said  that  the  defendants 
planned  to  commit  arson  at  gasoline  stations, 
a  subway  station  and  a  luml>er  yard. 

The  homicide  conspiracy  charges  against 
Ferguson  and  Harris  alleged  that  they  had 
checked  the  offlcee  of  Mr.  V?ilklnB  and  Mr. 
Toung  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
movement  of  the  civil  rights  leaders  and  that 
they  had  checked  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Wilkin's 
home  in  Jamaica  to  establish  the  beet  roads 
for  getting  there  and  leaving  vrtthout  be- 
coming snarled  In  traffic. 

All  of  the  defendants  except  the  Phila- 
delphia man  were  arraigned  later  In  Queens 
Suprwne  Court  before  Justice  Anthony 
Llvotl.  He  set  tomorrow  for  hearings  and 
held  them  In  a  total  of  $207,500  in  ball, 
ranging  from  a  low  of  $2,500  to  $40,000  each 
for  Ferguson  and  Harris. 

THOSZ    arraigned     HERE 

The  90-mlnute  arraignment  was  Inter- 
rupted frequently  while  several  of  the  de- 
fendants tried  unsucecssfully  to  call  law- 
yers. Others  were  represented  by  counsel 
In  court. 

The  15  men  and  women  stood  in  a  semi- 
circle before  the  bench  while  the  charges 
were  read  and  their  ball  was  set.  Some 
wore  neat  attire,  others  were  clad  In  sf>orts 
shirts  and  slacks.  Several  looked  sullen, 
some  looked  confused  and  others  glum. 

Those  ararlgned,  in  addition  to  Ferguson 
and  Harris,  were  the  following: 

Merle  Stewart,  46,  a  civilian  management 
analyst  for  the  Navy,  for  111-29  179th  Place, 
Jamaica. 

Ursula  V.  West,  28.  a  public  school  teacher, 
of  196  Wllloughby  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Milton  C.  Ellis,  33,  a  mechanic,  or  17(MW 
107th  Avenue,  Jamaica. 

Abraham  C.  Taylor,  39.  an  art  gallery  em- 
ployee, of  97-06  Northern  Boulevard.  Co- 
rona, Queens. 

Fred  Fernandez,  23,  unemployed,  of  94-17 
32d  Avenue,  Corona. 

Hampton  W.  Rookard,  38,  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation custodial  engineer,  of  8  Stanhope 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

Harriet  Noel,  26,  of  1070  Anderson  Avenue, 
the  Bronx. 

Al  Haynes,  43  of  6  Raleigh  Avenue,  Roose- 
velt, L.I.,  an  aircraft  mechanic. 

George  Samuels.  40,  owner  of  a  grocery 
at  120-O3  New  York  Boulevard,  Jamaica, 
and  a  clerk  for  the  Transit  Authority. 

Marlkl  Kaurouma,  24.  of  25  West  132d 
Street,  an  exchange  student  from  Ouinea 
who  Is  tsudying  accountancy  at  New  York 
University. 

Michelle  Kaurouma,  24,  wife  of  Marlkl 
Kaurouma. 

Mandola  Oale  McPherson,  38,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  clerk,  of  200-16  120th 
Avenue,  Jamaica. 


Hawaii  Adults  Earn  Cherished  High 
School  Diplomas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
theme  of  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Oahu  adult  education  class  of 
1967,  held  at  Honolulu's  Farrington  High 
School,  was  "Move  Forward."  It  was  a 
source  of  considerable  pleasure  for  me 
to  read  that  among  the  512  graduates 
moving  forward  to  accept  their  diplomas 


were  many  adults  who  had  returned  to 
school  to  complete  their  high  school  ed- 
ucation. 

Heartiest  congratulations  are  In  order 
to  these  adults  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  their  diplomas  in 
their  youth,  but  who,  despite  current 
heavy  responsibilities,  had  the  determi- 
nation and  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
win  their  diplomas  and  achieve  this 
cherished  goal.  They  are  a  credit  to  their 
families,  to  our  State,  and  to  the  Nation. 
Honolulu  Advertiser  Reporter  Malle 
Keams  recently  interviewed  six  of  the 
graduates  from  the  Oahu  Adult  Educa- 
tion Centers — Mrs.  Mary  Tanabe,  a  proud 
grandmother  of  nine  from  Walmanalo: 
Mrs.  Germaine  Tavares;  mA  Carmen 
Souza;  Mrs.  Evangeline  Golden;  Mrs. 
Antje  Goode;  and  Mrs.  Theresia  Lee— 
and  I  commend  her  informative  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  Thursday,  June 
1.  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House: 

Grandma  Tavabk  Now  a  Quad 
(By  Malle  Keams) 

Mrs.  Mary  Tanabe.  49-year-old  grand- 
mother from  Walmanalo,  is  among  proud 
graduates  who  wiU  receive  a  high  school 
diploma  at  Farrington  High  School  audi- 
torium  Sunday. 

Mrs.  Tanabe  Is  one  of  512  graduates  of  six 
Oahu  Adult  Education  Centers  receiving  di- 
plomas In  the  ceremonies  which  begin  at 
4  p.m. 

She  works  a  night  shift  at  the  Hawaii  State 
Hospital  and  thought  that  her  chances  of 
Improving  her  education  were  slight. 

Then  the  daytime  Kallua  Center  for  In- 
dependent Study  opened  this  year  and  she 
enrolled. 

"I've  always  liked  to  learn,"  she  said,  "I 
like  to  study  and  I  think  having  a  high 
school  education  wlU  help  me  advance  on 
my  Job." 

Mrs.  Tanabe  has  worked  for  eight  years  at 
the  SUte  Hospital  as  an  aide.  She  recently 
was  reclasslfled  as  a  paramedical  assistant. 

Mrs.  Tanabe.  who  is  the  mother  of  seven 
and  grandmother  of  nine  children,  credited 
her  husband  with  helping  her  achieve  a 
cherished  goal. 

"He  encouraged  me  to  do  thla,"  ah*  said 
"and  he  helps  at  home  so  that  I  can  have 
time  to  do  my  studying." 

Three  Windward  Oahu  sisters  also  wlU  get 
diplomas  which  they  never  had  a  chance  to 
obtain  In  their  youth. 

They  are  Mrs.  Germaine  Tavares,  34;  Mra 
Carmen  Souza,  33,  and  Mrs.  Evangeline 
Golden,  36. 

"When  I  found  out  there  is  no  tuition 
charge  because  of  Federal  aid  and  th»t  we 
only  had  to  buy  books,"  Mrs.  Tavare*  said 
"1  told  my  sisters  about  It  and  aU  three  of 
us  signed  up." 

Mrs.  Tavares  has  flve  children,  ages  eight 
to  14. 

"My  kids  think  I'm  pretty  Intelligent  now  " 
she  said.  "But  I  didn't  want  them  later  on 
to  think.  "Oh,  Mom  can't  know  much.  She 
didn't  even  finish  high  school."  " 

Mrs.  Tavares,  who  la  good  with  figures, 
found  that  her  job  chances  were  limited  be- 
cause she  didn't  have  a  high  school  diploma 

Now  she  feels  she  can  get  a  better  job 
She's  thinking  of  applying  at  a  supermarket, 
where  she  can  use  her  math  skill  as  a 
checker. 

Mrs.  Souza,  also  the  mother  of  five,  said 
she  dropped  out  of  school  because  there 
wasn't  enough  money  in  their  large  family. 

"This  may  sound  Impossible  these  days!" 
Mrs.  Souza  said,  "but  at  the  time  my  fa- 
ther was  trying  to  raise  10  children  alone  be- 
cause my  mother  had  died. 

"I  was  always  sorry  I  wasnt  able  to  Oniab 
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high  school  and  when  this  chance  came  I 
took  It." 

The  third  alattr.  Mrs.  Golden,  aald  she  en- 
rolled for  personal  reasons. 

"I  always  felt  cheated  that  I  hadnt 
finished  high  school,"  she  said.  She  enrolled 
in  classes  at  Hauula  Elementary  School. 

There  are  several  foreign-born  graduatee- 
to-b^  among  the  adult  education  class.  In- 
cluding Urs.  Antje  Goode.  21,  secretary  at 
the  Boy  Scout«  Aloha  Council. 

Mrs.  Ooode  Is  a  native  of  Frankfurt.  Ger- 
many, and  is  married  to  an  Air  Force  captain. 
She  attended  school  in  Germany  for  eight 
years  and  had  a  year  of  business  school. 

She  qvialifled  for  her  high  school  diplcxna 
by  taking  the  Standard  California  Achieve- 
ment Test,  enrolling  for  a  semester  of  French, 
an  parsing  the  General  Educational  Develop- 
ment teeti- 

Anotber  German-bom  graduate  is  Mrs. 
Tberesla  Lee,  87.  of  Kaneohe.  Her  husband 
Is  a  dTlllan  aircraft  mechanic  at  Hlckam 
Air  Force  Base.  They  have  two  children. 

"I  like  going  back  to  school. "  Mrs.  L<ee 
said,  "I  always  felt  bad  when  I  had  to  say 
I  dldnt  have  a  high  school  education." 

Mrs.  Lee  said  she  took  modern  math  and 
contemporary  math  in  the  adult  school  and 
passed  all  the  teste. 

In  addition  to  the  512  graduates  receiving 
high  acboQl  diplomas,  there  will  be  13  others 
who  have  completed  adult  basic  education 
which  Is  equivalent  to  an  eighth  grade  level. 

Theme  of  the  commencement  excerlses  is 
"Move  Ftwward." 


Civil  Senice  Ouurman  Macy  Plans  To 
Explore  Creation  of  a  Summer  Employ- 
ment Program  for  Social  Science  Teach- 
ers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OV   KIBSOTntl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  found  Civil  Service  Commission 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr..  Interested 
In  suggestions  and  ideas  for  improving 
the  Federal  service,  and  in  attracting 
citizens  Into  the  Federal  service  who  can 
contribute  special  skills  or  who  can  derive 
from  such  service  experience  valuable  to 
them  In  other  activities  In  the  public 
interest. 

Thus,  when  I  received  several  inquiries 
earlier  this  year  from  social  science 
teachers  In  St.  Louis,  wondering  how 
they  could  qualify  for  summer  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Gtovemment — In 
positions  which  would  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain some  practical  experience  which 
they  would  pe^ss  on  to  their  students — I 
wrote  to  Chairman  Macy  after  deter- 
mining that  there  was,  at  present,  no 
centralized  program  for  summer  employ- 
ment in  JJie  Federal  service  for  high 
school  and  college  social  science  teach- 
ers. 

COULD  BE  INSTTTCTED  NEXT  StTMMES 

The  answer,  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Mr.  Macy,  leads  me  to  have  high 
hopes  that  such  a  program  can  be  Insti- 
tuted next  summer. 

One  of  the  inquiries  I  received  was 
from  a  young  Jesuit  doing  graduate  work 


in  political  science.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  having  a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious order  try  to  qualify  under  r^ular 
Civil  Service  procedures  inlght  stump  the 
Commission  staff,  but  I  am  pleased  to  see 
from  Mr.  Macy's  r^ly  that  this  would 
not  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  widespread 
Interest  among  Members  of  Congress  In 
the  subject  matter  of  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  I  submit  herewith  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  copies  of  my  letter  to 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman 
John  W.  Maey.  Jr.,  and  of  his  reply  deal- 
ing with  summer  employment  in  the 
Federal  Giovernment  for  social  science 
teachers,  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  1, 1967. 
Mr.  John  W.  Mact,  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Mact:  We  receive  many  Inquiries 
about  summer  Job  c^portunltiee  In  the  gov- 
ernment for  students,  suid  I  know  how  in- 
terested you  have  been  in  the  eetabUshment 
of  government  efforts  to  provide  such  em- 
ployment. But.  86  a  result  of  several  Inqiilrles 
I  have  received  from  school  teachers  seeking 
to  work  in  government  for  the  summer.  I 
am  wondering  what  thought  Is  being  given 
to  the  creation  of  a  separate  program  to  pro- 
vide working  experience  in  the  field  for  high 
school  and  college  teachers  of  history,  polit- 
ical science,  civics,  etc. 

Apparently  there  is  no  present  program  of 
this  natiire.  To  teachers  who  have  inquired, 
I  have  suggested  that  they  contact  the  Re- 
gional Civil  Service  Commission  office  in  St. 
Louis  to  apply  for  any  open  examinations, 
but  on  an  Individual  basis,  It  may  be  quite 
dlflkrult  fc*  them  to  And  an  opening  Just  for 
the  summer.  Yet,  I  think  they  would  bring 
to  the  govemnnent  an  interest  and  a  zeal  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  average  employee.  Per- 
haps some  foundation  might  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  screening  of  applicants  and 
the  matching  of  temporary  Federal  Job  open- 
ings with  teachers  who  could  fill  them  for 
the  summer. 

I  recognize  the  practical  difBculties.  For 
Instance,  I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  Jesuit  doing  graduate  wcM-k  In  polit- 
ical science  who  feels  that  his  ability  as  a 
teacher  would  be  enhanced  by  some  practical 
experience  in  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  having  a  member  of  a  religious  order 
try  to  qualify  under  regular  Civil  Service  pro- 
cedures for  a  position  for  only  one  mionth 
might  well  stump  the  Commission  staff.  I 
Ju£t  don't  know.  That  Is  why  I  am  writing  to 
you,  convinced  that  If  the  Idea  has  merit, 
you  will  find  a  way  to  work  it  out.  May  I  have 
your  thoughts  on  this? 
Sincerely  yours. 

IiEONOB  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Suluvan, 

Member  of  Congress. 


By  achieving  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preclatlon  of  day-to-day  activities  In  Govern- 
ment, they  certainly  are  better  equipped  to 
Interest  able  students  in  a  career  In  Govern- 
ment. 

We  do  not  have  any  separate  program  at 
this  time  to  proTlde  work  experience  for  this 
group,  but  we  do  have  machinery  whereby 
Federal  agencies  can  hire  Individuals  for 
svimmer  Jobs  In  grades  GS-5  through  GS-7 
with  a  minimum  of  red  tape.  Once  teachers 
are  matched  with  Jobs  at  these  levels,  they 
can  be  appointed  without  examination.  The 
only  requirement  Is  that  they  rank  high  com- 
pared with  other  qualified  persons  who  may 
have  applied  for  the  same  Jobs.  For  Jobs  in 
grades  GS-l  through  OS-4  meet  sununer 
appointments  are  made  from  the  Office  and 
Science  Assistant  Examination.  Incidental- 
ly, at  any  of  these  levels  an  application  from 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  would  be  as 
welcome  as  any  other. 

I  know  that  substantial  numbers  of  teach- 
ers are  employed  in  the  Government  every 
summer.  Many  are  In  the  National  Park 
Service  and  there  is  good  representation  In 
other  agencies  too.  I  don't  know,  however, 
how  many  other  teachers  wanted  Federal 
employment  but  couldn't  get  It.  I  don't 
know  either  how  many  more  Jobe  might  have 
been  made  available  If  special  effort  had  been 
made  In  a  program  aimed  directly  at  Jobs 
for  teachers.  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
I  would  like  to  look  into. 

I  must  emphasize  that  In  summer  Jobs 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very  complex  area. 
These  Jobs  are  highly  coveted  and  there  gen- 
erally are  far  more  applicants  than  there  are 
Jobe.  I  think  agencies  are  sold  on  the  Idea 
of  utilizing  teachers  when  they  can.  but 
tight  budgets  often  keep  them  from  hiring 
as  many  summer  employees  as  they  would 
like. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  Is  that  many 
teachers  are  hired  during  the  summer  even 
though  we  have  no  program  specifically  di- 
rected towards  them.  We  don't  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  agencies  would  be  able  to 
appoint  more  social  science  teachers  if  we 
established  special  procedures,  but  we  will 
explore  this  posalblllty  when  we  plan  next 
summer's  employment  programs. 

Thank  you  for  your  very  thoughtful  sug- 
gestion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.   Mact.   Jr. 

Chairvian. 


iMer, 
ivn.  Service  i 


Congressman  Hamilton  Introdaces  Viiiil 
I.  Grissom  National  Lakeshore  Bill 


;  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  LioNoa  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  This  Is  In  ftirther 
reply  to  your  letter  of  May  1  ooncemlng  the 
creation  of  a  program  to  provide  working 
experience  in  the  field  for  high  school  and 
college  teachers  of  history,  political  science, 
civics,  etc..  during  the  summer  months. 

I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  degree 
of  interest  and  seal  displayed  by  these  Indi- 
viduals makes  them  highly  desirable  tem- 
porary employees.  Not  only  are  they  very 
good  workers  while  they  are  with  ua,  but 
when  they  return  to  their  regular  working 
Jobs  in  the  fall  they  often  continue  to  provide 
valuable  ser^ce  as  missionaries  on  our  behalf. 


EXTENSION  OP  REa^ARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
hoped  for  some  time  that  the  Congress 
would  be  able  to  honor  in  a  permanent 
manner  the  memory  of  a  courageou* 
American  and  Hoosler— Lt.  Col.  Virgil  L 
Grissom.  To  that  end,  I  now  introduce* 
bill  to  rename  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  the  "Virgil  I.  Grissom 
National  Lakeshore." 

I  believe  the  association  of  the  late 
astronaut's  name  with  a  national  park 
faculty  located  in  Indiana  is  a  fitdi« 
tribute. 

Col.  Gus  Grissom  was  first,  and  fore- 
most a  national  hero  of  the  space  age. 
Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  seven  origH* 
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astronauts,  he  was  command  pilot  of  the 
first  manned  Gemini  space  flight  as  well. 
His  tragic  death  this  year  mutely  testifies 
to  his  dedication  to  America's  program 
for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

I  am  proud  to  add  that  this  much- 
admired  American  was  also  a  Hoosler. 
Raised  in  Mitchell,  Ind.,  and  graduated 
from  Purdue  University,  Colonel  Gris- 
som s  identification  with  his  home  State 
became  complete  when  he  married  his 
hometown  sweetheart. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  House  will  pay 
homage  to  the  dedication  of  a  great 
American;  and  a  beloved  Hoosler  by  re- 
naming the  Dunes  National  Park  the 
Virgil  I.  Grissom  National  Lakeshore. 


I 
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sponsoring  this  most  necessary  legisla- 
tion which  will  make  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  Federal  Government 
partners  in  progress. 


Federal  Land  Bank  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 


Coii^essman  Horton  Introdaces  BiU 
Creating  Mid-Atlantic  States  Air  Poila- 
Intion  Control  Compact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  hitroduce  a  blU  which 
will  create  an  air  pollution  control  com- 
pact between  two  States,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  farsighted  creation  of  a  re- 
gional airshed  by  these  two  States  sets 
an  example  of  regional  cooperation  in 
combating  air  pollution  that  I  hope  will 
be  duplicated  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  90th  Congress  I 
Introduced  H.R.  698,  which  was  among 
the  first  proposals  designed  to  attack  the 
nemesis  of  air  pollution  on  a  regional 
basis.  My  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
create  regional  airsheds  and  establish  air 
pollution  control  standards  within  these 
•Irsheds.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  these 
two  States  are  following  the  precedent 
of  regional  action  which  was  established 
^Jl.  698  and  similar  bills  which  have 
wax  Introduced  during  this  Congress 
I  applaud  the  Initiative  that  these  States 
»nd  their  Governors,  Nelson  Rockefeller 
«nd  Richard  Hughes,  have  shown  in  this 
ng&Td. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  H.R.  698  I 
roessed  the  vital  importance  of  the  re- 
voaai  approach  to  air  pollution  control, 
•MI  again  stress  its  Importance  today, 
wmie  participating  last  summer  In  the 
jwtem  Great  Lakes  water  pollution 
•xwings  held  by  the  Natural  Resources 
«M  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Govem- 
">ent  Operations  Committee.  I  saw 
nach  graphic  evidence  of  the  necessity 
Mr  Interstate  action  to  control  water 
PoauUon.  Because  airborne  pollutants 
™»  far  more  rapidly  and  traverse  far 
"*«f  areas  than  do  water  contaml- 
™M8,  the  Importance  of  concerted  inter- 
■Me  action  to  combat  atmospheric  pol- 
"Mon  Is  even  greater. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distinguished 
WOmian  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler] 
"•dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  in 


OF   WEST   VIKCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  the  "Federal 
Land  Bank  System  " : 

Federal   Land   Bank   System 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

This  year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  System,  one  of  the 
most  successful  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that 
our  country  started  out  as  an  agricultural 
country.  In  the  early  days,  most  American 
citizens  were  farmers  and  public  men.  Like 
Thomas  Jefferson,  they  believed  that  the 
wisest  coures  was  to  keep  the  United  States 
a  rural  nation. 

Farming  is  an  Independent  way  of  life. 
There  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  growing  things 
But  the  truth  is  that  before  the  Federal 
Government  stepped  in  to  lend  a  helping 
hand,  the  American  farmer  was  usually 
buried  under  a  mountain  of  debt.  There  was 
no  ill  wlU  against  the  fanner.  It  J\ist  hap- 
pened that  the  individual  farmer  was  a  vic- 
tim of  forces  beyond  his  control. 

UntU  recent  years,  the  American  economy 
went  through  periods  of  good  times  and  bad 
times  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust.  The  farmer  might  prosper 
for  a  few  years  during  good  times  but  during 
the  depression  which  came  after,  he  often 
found  that  crop  prices  had  dropped  so  low 
he  was  unable  to  meet  either  tax  payments 
or  mortgage  payments.  He  was  in  danger 
of  losing  his  land. 

There  was  some  credit  available  In  those 
early  days.  But  niral  banking  was  poorly  or- 
ganized and  quite  often  these  rural  banks 
experienced  dire  financial  distress  precisely 
because  they  had  loaned  to  farmers  in  dis- 
tress. 

Besides  contending  against  the  business 
cycle,  the  farmer  was  also  at  the  mercy  of 
the  weather.  A  severe  winter  usually  meant  a 
serious  financial  setback.  An  extended  period 
of  drought  or  flood  could  put  him  out  of 
business  entirely. 

These  were  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
when  Uncle  Sam  decided  It  was  time  to  es- 
tablish a  line  of  credit  for  the  farmers  The 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  of  1917  set  up  12  land 
banks,  each  one  serving  a  different  area. 

The  banks  were  originally  capitalized  at 
about  $9  milUon  each— neariy  all  of  it  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government  It  was 
hoped  that  eventually  the  farmers  would  buy 
enough  stock  in  these  banks  to  retire  the 
Government  loans.  That  came  to  pass  Today 
the  banks  are  farmer  owned  and  farmer  di- 
rected. 

This  land  bank  system  was  the  first  sta- 
ble source  of  credit  for  American  agriculture 
The  System  was  so  successful  that  eventually 
private  investment  firms  extended  loans  on 
the  same  basis. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  average  farmer  needed 
credit   to  meet  his   tax  and  mortgage  pay- 


ments as  well  as  to  :arry  him  through  the 
growing  season.  In  our  present  era  of 
mecbanized  farming  hi*  credit  needs  are 
larger  than  ever.  Thi  i  means  that  the  land 
banks  are  Just  as  viti  1  to  the  nation's  well- 
being  today  as  they  v  ere  half  a  century  ago. 

The  land  banks  helped  millions  of  farmers 
to  stay  on  the  land.  At  the  same  time,  they 
helped  make  American  agriculture  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Pood  surpluses 
may  be  a  burden  at  times — but  constant  food 
shortages  would  be  a  far  greater  problem. 

The  land  banks  have  performed  a  splendid 
service  for  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the 
farmers. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


The  Credibility  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
Onille  Freeman  taught  a  few  green 
Democrats  how  to  "slip,  slide,  and  duck." 
the  credibility  gap  has  been  a  viable  Re- 
publican issue.  The  following  guest  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  suggests 
that  the  "slip-slide  craze"  may  have  fi- 
nally seeped  through  the  supposed  air- 
tight security  setup  at  the  Pentago(n.  At 
a  time  when  many  Americans  vehe- 
mently oppose  the  efforts  of  their  Gov- 
ernment m  Vietnam,  you  would  think 
the  top  brass  in  the  Defense  Department 
would  make  a  special  effort  to  keep 
America  accurately  informed,  and  there- 
by prevent  this  highly  contagious  discon- 
tent from  becoming  even  more  wide- 
spread. ' 
The  Ceedibiutt  Gap  s 
The  defense  department  now  concedes  that 
United  States  warplane  pilots  may  have  fired 
upon  a  Soviet  ship  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
port  of  Cam  Pha  on  June  2,  altho  Umted 
States  officials  earlier  had  demed  this. 

It  la  reassuring  that  the  Pentagon  will 
correct  an  Incorrect  report.  But  this  Incident 
was  badly  mishandled  by  Pentagon  officials 
and  inevitably  will  result  in-  decreased  con- 
fidence in  official  statements. 

The  soviet  government  charged  on  June  2 
that  American  planes  had  hit  the  Soviet 
merchant  ship  Turkestan.  The  immediate 
United  States  response  was  that  the  United 
States  did  not  have  information  which 
would  confirm  the  Soviet  charge  but  that  an 
investigation  had  been  ordered.  This  was  a 
proper  and  appropriate  response. 

However,  the  next  day  the  state  depart- 
ment formally  rejected  the  soviet  charge 
The  Pentagon  statement  in  connection  with 
the  note  said  the  InvestlgaUon  of  the 
charges  had  been  completed  and  "the  con- 
clusion of  the  investigation  is  that  no  United 
States  aircraft  bombed  or  strafed  the  soviet 
ship." 

It  is  obvious  now  that  a  thoro  investiga- 
tion had  not  been  made.  The  Pentagon's 
statement  Sunday— 16  days  after  the  soviet 
protest— said  that  new  information  indl- 
cated  that  the  Turkestan  was  hit  by  cannon 
fire  from  United  States  air  force  Jets  The 
Pentagon  also  said  that  the  Investigation  Is 
stiU  continuing. 

The  continuing  InvesUgatton  should  cover 
not  only  the  strafing  of  the  merchant  shin 
but    also    the    mistakes    of    the    Pentagon 
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and  the  state  department  In  their  announce- 
mentfi. 

It  la  Important  to  avoid  such  mistakes  as 
an  attack  on  a  soviet  merchant  ship. 

It  is  equally  important,  or  more  Im- 
portant, to  avoid  nilstakes  that  deceive  or 
misinform  the  American  public.  In  this  case, 
those  mistakes  could  have  been  averted  by 
not  rushing  to  give  the  lie  to  soviet  charges. 


The  GoTernment's  Role  io  Sales  and 
Marketing 


KX'l'KNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOT7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
the  proper  role  of  Government  toward 
business,  particularly  that  of  sales  and 
marketing? 

An  Interesting  and  thought-provoking 
article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
October  1966  Sales  and  Marketing  To- 
day magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  study  these  timely  comments,  I  In- 
clude this  article  following  my  remarks: 

BuSINZSa    GOVEKNMENT,    AND    THE    CONSTTMEB 
ECONOMT 

(By  Walter  H.  Johnson,  Jr.) 

In  this  age  of  mounting  complexities,  one 
ol  the  moet  vital  elements  of  business  life — 
and  one  with  which  salesmen  and  marketers 
everywhere  should  be  deeply  concerned — Is 
the  relationship  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment. 

In  recent  months  we  have  witnesses  an 
extraordinary  series  of  events  within  the 
confines  of  government,  whlchgwlll  sharply 
alter  the  roles  of  the  salesman  and  marketer. 
Indeed,  unless  tempered  and  controlled  by 
moderate  forces  recognizing  the  American 
marketing  system's  Impact  on  the  affluence 
of  our  people  and  on  the  living  standards 
enjoyed  everywhere  in  North  America,  these 
governmental  activities  will  sxirely  affect  the 
future  ot  our  entire  bxislness  community. 

In  effect,  government  nas  discovered  tnat 
the  consumer  Is  a  political  force  and  has  as- 
sumed the  role  of  "consumer  protector,"  em- 
barking upon  a  coTirse  of  activity  that  In  the 
■  long  run  may  actually  curtail  the  consximer's 
freedCMn  of  choice,  his  ability  to  express  his 
own  tastes  and  preferences  and  his  right  to 
buy  on  the  basis  of  desire  rather  than  need. 

This  new  consumer-protection  crusade  is 
characterized  in  the  United  States  by  such 
moves  as  the  Hart  Packaging  Bill,  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Pood  Marketing.  FDA 
head  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard's  outspoken  pres- 
sures against  the  drug  and  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Donald 
P.  Turner's  speeches  about  the  monopolistic 
force  of  advertising  and  marketing  In  the 
hands  of  large  corporations  and  govern- 
mental hearings  on  automobile  safety. 

These  various  measrues  have  created  an 
atmosphere  In  which  business,  by  implica- 
tion, Is  cast  in  a  predatory  role,  and  the  con- 
sumer as  a  defenseless  individual  who  must 
be  protected  at  all  ooets  by  government. 

In  actual  practice,  the  consumer  demon- 
strates little  Interest  In  his  own  protection. 
Studies  made  to  determine  the  extent  of  con- 
sumer Interest  in  this  subject  have  revealed 
widespread  Indifference.  While  this  fact  may 
be  surprising  to  government,  it  should  be  no 
surprise  to  the  marketing  world.  Effective 
marketers  know  that  the  finest  kind  of  con- 
sumer protection  is  provided  by  the  tlme- 
bonored  principles  of  competition.  The  free- 


dom of  choice  offered  the  consumer  allows 
him  the  prerogative  of  final  Judgment  of  any 
manufacturer  or  processor  wlilch  he  con- 
siders unfair,  dishonest  or  a  distributor  of 
Inferior  products. 

For  some  300  years,  this  proven  ability  to 
enact  the  role  of  ultimate  arbiter  of  goods 
and  services  has  made  the  consumer  an  in- 
valuable contributor  to  the  growth  and  suc- 
cess of  the  American  economic  systenj. 

The  sound  marketer,  the  successful  sales- 
man, indeed,  all  bu.slnessmen  of  repute,  view 
the  consumer — not  merely  as  a  client  to  be 
served — but  as  the  very  source  of  his  In- 
come: one  who  provides  the  opportunity  for 
honest  profits,  and  who,  with  each  buying 
decision,  holds  within  his  grasp  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  company. 

America  owes  much  of  Its  strength.  In- 
fluence, power  and  affluence  to  the  great  in- 
novation it  gave  to  international  eco- 
nomics— this  consumer  economy.  Much  of 
our  way  of  life  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  average  citizen -consumer  has  a  right 
to  spend  his  income  for  what  he  toants  as 
well  as  needs — a  philosophy  in  which  the 
choice  between  a  variety  of  products  and 
services  allows  the  consimier  the  all -Impor- 
tant option  of  buying  whatever  he  chooeee. 
The  motivating  force  behind  this  philos- 
ophy has  led  our  economy  from  the  rather 
primitive  state  of  merely  being  able  to  sat- 
isfy the  basic  needs  of  the  public,  to  the 
present,  highly-sophisticated  marketplace 
where  the  consumer  is  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise his  powers  of  decision  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

The  extremists  who  oppose  this  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  selection  would  have  us 
believe  that  a  reduction  in  the  nimiber  and 
varieties  of  goods  and  services  now  offered 
would  somehow  channel  additional  funds 
toward  social  progress  by  solving  some  of  the 
major  social  ills  of  our  timee. 

This,  of  course.  Is  an  unrealistic  theory, 
and  the  controlled  economies  of  the  world 
clearly  demonstrate  its  ineffectiveness.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  distressing  to  see  newly  so- 
cialist-oriented economiee  move  away  from 
the  principles  of  freedom  of  consumer  choice 
through  such  measures  as  eliminating  cer- 
tain products  from  television  advertising,  re- 
stricting advertising  and  promotion  of  de- 
tergents and  increasing  taxes  on  oonsimier 
products  which  contribute  substantially  to 
better  Uving. 

Conversely,  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
have  enjoyed  the  sharpest  increases  in  na- 
tloiial  prosperity  and  greatest  upswings  In 
Uving  standards — like  West  CScrmany,  Japan 
and  Mexico — are  all  countries  where  the 
consumer's  ability  to  fulfill  his  motivating 
ambitions  through  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
marketplace  have  been  delll>erately  encour- 
aged. 

Despite  our  many  economic  advances, 
however,  poverty  still  remains  one  ot  the 
world's  gravest  problema.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  familiea  continue  to  face  substand- 
ard levels  of  subsistence.  One  eociologlcal 
approach  to  solving  this  problem  Is  remov- 
ing the  drab  dullness  of  dally  routine©.  And 
poverty  can  be  alleviated — as  some  astute 
marketing  minds  have  pointed  out — by  in- 
troducing spending  options  into  the  lives  of 
the  under-privileged,  options  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  for  personal  development, 
additional  food  or  clothing — in  essence — op- 
tions for  more  than  a  narrow  existence. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  world's  poor 
are  unable  to  exercise  what  should  be  the 
unalienable  right  of  dlscredltlonary  choice 
when  disposing  of  their  incomes,  however 
limited,  denlee  them  improved  Uving  condi- 
tions and  robs  them  of  the  motivations 
which  have  traditionally  kept  the  American 
public  upwardly  mobile. 

Placing  this  right  of  choice  in  the  liands 
of  the  underprivileged — perhaps  with  tech- 
niques as  yet  undefined  and  methods  still 
undiscovered,  but  with  tools  comnxon  to  us 
aU — la  poverty's  real  challenge  to  marketers. 
We  must  give  these  people  sometlilng  be- 


yond the  bare  hope  of  more  bread  and  bean«, 
a  tighter  roof  and  warmer  winter.  We  mu»t 
give  them  what  miUions  of  others  have  al> 
ready  found:  the  abUlty  to  rise  above  an  im- 
poverlshed  background,  a  tenement  environ- 
ment  and  working  merely  for  bread.  We 
must  help  them  gain  the  freedom  of  choice 
that  permits  them  to  enjoy  those  small  but 
vitally  Important  options. 

This  situation  presents  a  problem  too  dim. 
cult  to  solve  a*,  a  govemmenUJ  level,  be- 
cause It  is  one  tliat  rests  on  motivation. 
Therefore,  much  of  the  responsibility  for  Its 
solution  should  be  shouldered  by  business 
and.  In  particular,  by  marketing.  After  all, 
what  other  group  of  professionals  in  th« 
world  is  better  equipped  to  employ  the  tech- 
niques of  motivation  than  marketers? 

For  example,  we  are  continuously  told  that 
food  shortages  are  of  major  significance.  We 
know  that  while  there  is  a  food  surplus  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  there  is  an  inade- 
quate supply  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Although  diets  are  substantial  in  the  30  n». 
tlons  north  of  the  equator,  two-thirds  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  suffer  substandard  food 
consumption. 

One  answer  to  this  pressing  problem  Is  to 
Increase  exportation  of  the  skills  and  prac- 
tices of  food  processing  and  dlstxibutlon 
which  created  the  unique  consumer-oriented 
approach  found  In  more  advanced  countries. 
The  success  of  this  system  Is  based  on  the 
development  of  food  processing  and  trans- 
portatlon  methods  which  enable  the  people 
to  move  off  the  land.  Into  the  cities  and  into 
the  mainstream  of  business  and  Industry, 
thereby   boosting  the   entire  economy. 

We  will  never  enjoy  industrialization, 
urbanization  and  Improved  living  standards 
on  a  ta-uly  global  scale,  until  the  means  of 
producing,  processing  and  marketing  food- 
stuffs are  sufficiently  Improved  to  release  tbe 
peoples  of  the  world  from  their  bondage  to 
the  land. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  reach  these  many 
goals  is  to  protect  and  promote  oxii  oon- 
stimer  economy.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  need 
for  today's  marketer  to  fiercely,  tenaclouily 
uphold  the  principles  which  developed  that 
economic  structure. 

There  Is  a  need,  too,  to  be  articulate  about 
the  business  of  selling  and  marketing;  to 
pledge  support  to  its  benefits  and  defend  Its 
values  against  those  who  seek  to  reduce  ot 
limit  the  consumer's  right  to  choose  freely, 
buy  intelligently  and,  in  so  doing,  protect 
himself. 

It  Is  patently  evident  that  the  greateit 
safeguard  for  a  continuing  and  better  con- 
sumerism Is  the  competitive  system  that  pits 
manufacturer  against  mantifacturer,  dli- 
trlbutor  against  distributor,  retailer  agalnrt 
retailer,  maUng  each  a  watchdog  who  eoo- 
stantly  poUces  the  quaUty  of  his  own  warea 
The  system  works  because  its  penalty  for 
usmg  Ulegai,  Illicit  or  deceptive  practloei  k 
an  economic  one,  paid  for  in  loss  of  sales  aol 
market  shares. 

In  the  hands  of  men  of  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity, the  marketing  principles  which  haw 
created  our  consumer  psychology  will  repre- 
sent the  most  powerftU  forces  behind  ow 
future  economic  success. 


Volunteer  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

c»  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  MEPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday.  June  It,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  dtlan 

participation  and  Involvement  is  vital  to 

the  successful  solution  of  many  of  »« 

problems  facing  our  Nation.  A  recent  effl- 
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torlal  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  jomments 
on  a  survey  of  the  16,000  employees  of  an 
industrial  firm  as  to  how  they  spent  their 
Idfiure  hours.  The  heartening  number  of 
hours  spent  by  these  employees  in  vol- 
unteer civic  and  charitable  work  demon- 
strates the  imselflsh  dedication  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  improvement  of  our  society. 
I  offer  for  the  Record  the  "Volunteer 
Society,"  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  June  27 : 

VOLUNTEEE    SOCIETT 

A  survey  of  the  16,000  employes  of  one 
Urge  Industrial  firm  shows  that  they  spent 
t  total  of  400,000  hours  last  year  on  volun- 
teer civic  and  charitable  work.  This  works 
out  to  an  average  of  25  hours  apiece  and 
It  represents  everything  from  aiding  in  voter 
registration  drives  to  transcribing  books  In 
braille  for  the  blind. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Worth- 
Ington  corporation,  a  manufacturer  of  equip- 
ment for  service  industries  such  as  food  san- 
itation, and  transportation.  Prank  J.  Nun- 
llrt,  chairman  of  the  company,  said  he  was 
(urprised  at  the  amount  of  time  the  employes 
gave  to  volunteer  work  and  certain  that  the 
nine  results  would  appear  in  other  com- 
panies.- 

"This  shows  the  vigor,"  he  said,  "of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system,  for  I  know 
of  no  other  country  where  so  many  people 
liave  the  financial  security  and  leisure  time 
to  look  beyond  their  Immediate  families  and 
to  help  others." 

It  shows  something  else,  too,  and  that  Is 
the  feeling  that  we,  as  individuals,  still  bear 
tome  responsibility  for  making  society  func- 
tion properly.  To  the  foreigner  who  Is  ac- 
customed to  letting  the  government  worry 
sbout  the  needy.  It  may  seem  appalling  and 
wasteful  to  find  such  a  multitude  of  chari- 
table agencies  In  this  country,  many  of  them 
dedicated  to  causes  which  seem  to  overlap. 

Yet  it  is  this  sense  of  individual  respon- 
dblllty  which  leads  members  of  a  free  society 
to  dedicate  themselves  to  their  Jobs  In  order 
to  provide  for  themselves  and,  hopefully, 
have  some  time  or  money  left  over  to  help 
others.  This  dedication  translates  Itself  Into 
increased  production,  and  it  is  production 
which  determines  a  people's  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  most  lavish  welfare  state  In  the 
world  Is  of  no  use  If  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  producing  the  wealth  that  It  has 
promised  to  distribute.  Yet  when  the  state 
undertakes  to  provide  for  everybody,  then 
what  incentive  Is  there  to  produce?  Very  lit- 
tle, as  the  Communists  themselves  have  be- 
|un  to  learn. 

So  we  should  be  grateful  that  we  have  a 
lyjtem  that  gives  us  the  wealth  to  distribute 
even  tho  there  may  be  some  overlapping  and 
Inefflclency  in  the  method  of  dlstribuUon  It 
to  better  than  a  system  which  is  efficient  at 
mstrlbutlng  poverty  and  promises 


Mrs.  Suna  Maneki  Retires  After  42  Years 
With  Hawaii  Public  School  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
«ina  Maneki,  vice  principal  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Elementary  School,  is  one  of  the 
Mores  of  retiring  school  principals  and 
"•ehers  beliog  honored  at  this  time  of 
J«r  by  their  colleagues,  students,  former 
"waents,  and  PTA  groups  throughout 


Hawaii,  and  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
paid  special  note  of  these  events  in  a 
recent  news  article.  It  Is  my  distinct  priv- 
ilege to  Join  In  honoring  Mrs.  Maneki 
and  the  other  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  our  island  State,  by  paying  tribute 
to  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  retire- 
ment following  years  of  dedicated  service 
in  the  public  school  system  of  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  Maneki's  career  In  education  has 
spanned  42  years,  and  prior  to  her  ap- 
pointment as  vice  principal  at  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Elementary  School,  she  served  as 
a  classroom  teacher  at  all  levels  from  the 
first  grade  through  high  school.  Mrs. 
Maneki  has  long  been  recognized  by  her 
associates  and  students  as  a  teacher  and 
administrator  of  exceptional  ability. 
Among  her  fine  qualities  is  her  sense  of 
concern  for  the  individual  student,  as 
indicated  in  the  observation  made  on  the 
eve  of  her  retirement  that — 

Essentially  the  foremost  Job  of  a  teacher 
remains  the  same  and  that  Is  to  really  try  to 
understand  each  child  as  an  Individual  and 
to  try  to  help  him  meet  his  individual  needs. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  Include  in  the  Record  the  news 
article  summing  up  the  long  and  distin- 
guished teaching  career  of  this  outstand- 
ing American,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  14,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Ad- 
vertiser: 

Mas.  StTNA  Maneki:  Vicb  Principal  Rftires 
Atteb  42  Tears 

Mrs.  Suna  Maneki,  who  has  been  with 
HawaU's  public  school  system  for  42  years, 
reflected  on  the  eve  of  her  retirement. 

"Children  today  are  much  more  advanced, 
much  more  sophisticated  .  .  .  not  as  naive 
because  of  aU  the  new  types  of  stimulation 
.  .  .  the  many  Influences  in  our  complex 
world  today. 

"But,  essentially  the  foremost  Job  of  a 
teacher  remains  the  same  and  that  Is  to 
really  try  to  understand  each  child  as  an 
individual  and  to  try  to  help  him  meet  his 
individual  needs." 

She  believes  the  Job  of  a  teacher  has  grown 
more  demanding  today  than  forty  years  ago 
because  "there  are  so  many  more  angles  to 
be  aware  of  In  the  world  today." 

Mrs.  Maneki,  who  will  be  65  on  July  1.  1967. 
has  been  vice  principal  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Elementary  School  for  the  past   decade. 

Prior  to  her  administrative  appointment, 
she  was  a  classroom  teacher,  serving  all 
levels — from  first  grade  on  up  through  high 
school. 

Her  first  teaching  assignment  was  at  Pahoa 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  in  1922. 
Prom  there,  she  served  a  string  of  other  Big 
Island  schools.  Including  Kaplolani,  Hilo 
Union.  Olaa  Elementary,  Hakalau  and  Kona- 
waena. 

Her  moves  were  mostly  necessitated  by  the 
changing  stsslgnments  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
Tsumlka  Maneki,  was  caUed  upon  to  handle. 

Maneki  retired  two  years  ago  as  principal 
of  the  Honpe  Hongwanjl  Mission  School.  The 
Buddhist  minister,  ordained  in  1953,  was  one 
of  Hawaii's  pioneer  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture.  He  was  an  assistant  county 
agent  for  the  University  of  Hawaii's  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  and  also  served  as  a 
county  supervisor  of  the  Federal  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

When  her  htisband  was  appointed  to  head 
the  Hongwanjl  school  here.  Mrs.  Maneki.  too, 
left  her  Big  Island  home  and  taught  at 
Kauluwela  school  until  she  was  named  vice 
principal  In  1957. 

Because  her  first  love  is  working  with 
youngsters,  she  agrees  that  perhaps  she 
should  have  remained  a  classroom  teacher. 

"I  missed  the  direct  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  I  found  that  as  vice  principal  I 


waa  able  to  get  ideas  across  to  a  greater 
number  ot  jjeople,"  she  said. 

As  one  with  a  wealth  of  experience  behind 
lier,  she  was  asked  what  advloe  she  would 
offer  to  teachers. 

"I  think  the  moet  Important  thing  to  for 
a  teacher  to  try  to  understaad  that  each 
ohiid  is  an  Individual  with  different  needs," 
she  said. 

"A  teacher  has  to  keep  herself  physlcaUy 
and  mentally  well  In  wder  to  help  chUdren. 
And  a  teacher  should  look  foe  the  beauty 
tliat  is  all  around  us,  despite  the  turmoil 
that  exists." 

Mrs.  Maneki.  herself,  is  a  picture  of  good 
health.  Aside  from  an  edge  of  graynees  to  her 
hair,  she  does  not  look  like  a  perBon  ready 
for  retirement. 

One  of  her  co-work«a  said,  "IVn  hawl  to 
beUeve  she's  retiring.  She  really  has  so  much 
energy  and  she's  so  good  at  everything  that 
needs  to  be  done." 

LASt  month,  for  instance,  in  addition  to 
her  usual  duties,  she  donned  lier  "work 
clothes"  and  helped  youngsfceta  string  lels 
for  Memorial  Day  services  at  Punchl)owl. 

Her  retirement  plans  call  for  a  i«at  first 
and  then  a  Mainland  trip  when  her  husband's 
schedule  as  a  substitute  minister  allowB  It- 

They  plan  to  vUlt  with  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Joel  Determan.  in  Ulnxbeaota  and  a  son! 
Arthur,  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Maneki  la  also 
leader  of  Girl  Scout  Troop  186  and  a  veteran 
teacher  at  the  Hongwanjl  Mission  Stindav 
School.  ' 

Reflecting  on  her  long  school  career,  she 
said,  "You  know,  the  thing  that  maka  me 
happieert  Is  to  liave  some  adult  come  up  to 
me  and  say  You  taught  me  in  second  grads 
and  I'U  never  forget.'  "  ; 


Private  Health  Insurance  Programs  Can 
Reduce  Hospital  Owenite  for  Diac- 
nostic  Tests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  mssouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJBSKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1967    '\ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  slecre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
John  W,  Gardner  has  called  a  conference 
on  the  costs  of  medical  services  which  Is 
taking  place  at  this  time  in  Washington, 
D.C.  One  of  the  issues  it  is  considering  is 
the  sharp  increae  in  hospital  costs. 

Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Trude  G.  Dougherty,  of  6305  Murdoch 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wrote  to  me  at 
some  length  on  the  needless  waste  of 
Hospital  bed  capacity,  at  a  time  of  "ter- 
rific hospital  bed  shortage"  because  med- 
ical insurance  policyholders  cannot  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  diagnostic 
workups  imless  they  have  been  admitted 
to  hospitals.  Miss  Dougherty  wondered 
If  Congress  could  pass  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  insurance  companies  to  pay  for 
the  services  on  an  outpatient  basis,  as 
one  of  the  best  means  for  reducing  iios- 
pital  costs  and  overuse. 

She  based  her  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  12  years  of  experience  as  the 
admission  officer  in  a  hospital.  I  thought 
she  made  an  excellent  point  and  I  relayed 
her  suggestion  to  the  UjS.  Suigeon  Gen- 
eral. The  reply  I  have  received  is  most 
interesting  and  indicates  that  at  least 
one  medical  Insurance  program,  the  Uli- 
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jwyla  Blue  Cross  program,  la  proposing  a 
coverage  of  clinical  laboratory  tests  on 
an  out-patient  basis  for  nonemergency 
surgical  patients  prior  to  an  operation. 

And,  as  I  said,  the  Conference  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Services  now  meeting 
In  Washington  is  also  considering  this 
issue. 

KZCKBFTS  VBOK  COaRXSPONDENCS 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  matter  to  so  many  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  are  covered  by  health 
Insurance.  I  submit  herewith  the  relevant 
excerpts  from  the  letter  I  received  from 
Miss  Trude  G.  Dougherty,  as  follows: 

No  doubt  you  are  Bomewhat  familiar  with 
th«  fact  tliat  medical  Inaurance  to  ao  writ- 
ten tbat  when  testa  such  as  dlagnoetlc  wock- 
upa,  upper  and  tower  gaatro  Inteetinal  films, 
basal  metabollam,  and  numerous  other  labo- 
ratory teats  are  ordered  by  ome's  physician, 
tba  policyholder  ia  not  reimbursed  tor  the 
coat  Involved,  or  any  part  of  It.  unless  he  la 
an  admitted  patient  In  a  ho^>ltal.  I  might 
mention  here  that  tiie  term  poUcyholder  aa 
I  (Med  K  la  synonymous  with  the  temx 
"pattent." 

It  la  only  normal  that  the  patient  who  has 
bean  paying  tor  medical  lna\irance  should 
want  to  use  this  insurance  to  defray  the  ez- 
poTMiw  of  the  testa  Involved,  hence  his  only 
alternative  Is  to  be  admitted  as  a  paUoit 
to  tha  hospital.  Now  thla  creates  an  even 
bigger  problem,  because  even  thoufi^  they 
may  have  to  wait  several  we^s  for  the  hos- 
pital bed  they  do  so  and  actu&Uy  take  beds 
thst  oould  and  should  be  given  to  the  pa- 
tients who  are  so  acutely  or  severely  ill  that 
th«y  must  be  hospitalized.  This  procedure  la 
the  biggest  cause  of  the  shortage  of  hos- 
pital beds  today  and  Is  constantly  creating  a 
problem  of  vital  importance. 

One  hears  comments  from  time  to  time 
tbat  we  don't  have  enough  hospitals  to  take 
care  of  all  our  sick  people;  really  I  don't 
think  there  Is  a  shortage  of  hospitals  but  I 
do  think  the  use  of  the  beds  could  be  helped 
a  lot  If  the  people  hospitalized  Just  for 
tests  to  be  nm  ao  their  insurance  pays  for 
them,  oould  be  eliminated. 

In  forwarding  these  comments  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  I  said  I  did  not  think 
Federal  legislation  would  be  very  prac- 
tical in  solving  this  problem  because  It 
is  not  a  problem  Insofar  as  medicare  Is 
concerned — those  on  medicare  can  re- 
ceive reimbursement  for  most  of  their 
diagnostic  tests  whether  In  hospitals  or 
not — but  I  was  sure  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  be  interested  in  pursuing 
the  Issue.  In  my  letter  to  the  Surgeon 
General  I  stated: 

I  know  how  deeply  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice la  involved  In  the  question  of  hoei^tal 
capacity  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  I  am 
wondering  if  any  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  Issue  of  hospital  bed  utilization  merely 
for  diagnostic  tests  whloh  oould  be  made  on 
an  oiat-p»tlent  basis. 

Haa  anyone  UxAed  into  this?  Is  there  any 
task  force  at  work  with  the  health  insiirance 
underwriters  to  try  to  have  this  situation 
changed? 

I  can  see  where  a  person  who  is  going  to 
need  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  diag- 
nostic tests  would  either  hesitate  to  have 
them  made  unless  absolutely  lmx>eratlve  If 
they  were  not  covered  under  his  health  in- 
surance program,  or  else  would  persuade  his 
doctor  to  have  him  admitted  to  a  hospital 
so  that  the  tests  would  be  covered  under 
his  Insurance.  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
comments  and  suggestions  and  amy  Informa- 
tion you  can  give  me  bearing  on  this  Issite. 

Sincerely  yours. 
l^OMOB  K.  (Mis.  John  B.)  Sxtluvan, 
If  ember  of  Congress, 
Third  District  Missouri. 


isForr  vaoM  »oheau  or  health  sbivici» 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  a  re- 
port from  Dr.  John  W.  Cashman,  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Medical  Care 
Administration  In  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Services  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, which  refers  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Illinois  Blue  Cross  plan  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  diagnostic  workups. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Congress  is  pre- 
cluded from  legislating  in  the  field  of 
Insurance,  as  Dr.  Cashman  Implies,  but 
I  certainly  see  no  need  for  Federal  legis- 
lation to  solve  this  problem  if  there  Is  a 
will  to  solve  it. 

The  letter  from  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, ANP  Weltare,  Bureau  of 
Health  Services, 

June  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sttlltvan:  The  Surgeon  General 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  with  its 
enclosure  from  your  constituent.  Miss  Trude 
a.  Dougherty.  Miss  Dougherty  expresses  well 
a  problem  which  many  people  have  recog- 
nized. 

In  preparing  a  reply  to  Miss  Dougherty  you 
may  wish  to  make  the  following  points  to 
her. 

The  regulation  of  all  forms  of  insurance 
rests  with  the  several  States  so  that  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation along  the  Unes  she  has  suggested.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  States'  rights. 

However,  the  possibilities  of  recognition  by 
voluntary  Insurance  of  the  value  of  paying 
for  diagnostic  work-ups  on  an  ambulatory 
basis  Is  well  worth  pursuing.  Only  today  my 
office  received  a  press  release  from  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  caUlng  attention  to  such 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  Blue 
Cross  Plan.  Two  copies  are  enclosed  so  you 
can  forward  one  to  your  constituent. 

The  New  York  City  Blue  Cross  Plan  is  In 
the  process  of  analyzing  differences  among 
the  city's  hospitals  In  the  average  length  of 
time  elapsing  between  admission  and  surgery. 
The  evidence  they  have  collected  points  to 
the  same  misuse  of  hospital  days  that  Miss 
Dougherty  haa  observed. 

Secretary  Gardner  is,  as  you  may  know, 
calling  a  conference  on  June  27  and  28  on 
the  costs  of  Medical  Services.  One  of  the 
five  sessions  will  focus  on  hospital  costs  and 
another  on  health  insurance  provisions.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  that  the  conference 
should  generate  may  be  expected  to  call  for 
more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  our  health 
facilities. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  In  re- 
plying to  your  constituent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Cashman,  M.D., 
Director.    Division    of    Uedical    Care 
Administration. 


Bltie  Cross-Blue  Shield 
A  plan  to  reduce  hospital  expenses  for  pre- 
surgery  patients  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Blue  Cross  Plan  for  Hospital  Care  of  Hospital 
Service  Corporation.  The  proposal  has  the 
support  of  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society,  Chicago  Hospital  Council,  IlUnols 
State  Medical  Society  and  the  Illinois  Hospi- 
tal Association. 

The  suggested  plan  of  Blue  Cross  will  make 
more  hospital  beds  available.  It  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  patient  scheduled  for  an 
operation  to  have  needed  clinical  laboratory 
tests  i>erformed  on  an  outpatient  rather  than 
an  Inpatient  basis  prior  to  an  operation. 

Blue  Cross  will  make  benefits  available 
for  these  tests  under  its  varlovis  certificates, 
J»ist  aa  it  wowld  if  the  patient  were  having 
the  tests  aa  a  hospital  bed  patient  prior  to 
surgery. 


Under  the  plan,  the  non-emergency  surgi- 
cal p>atient  wiU  report  for  tests  and  examina- 
tions aa  directed  by  his  surgeon.  Instead  of 
being  admitted  to  the  hospital  as  a  bed -oc- 
cupying paUent,  he  wUl  simply  go  to  a  pre- 
determined area  In  the  hospital,  be  tested, 
then  return  home  or  to  work  before  entering 
the  hospital  for  the  operation.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  In  pre-surgery  test- 
ing has  made  It  no  longer  necessary  for  many 
surgery  patients  to  stay  in  hospitals  to  b« 
available  for  pre-operatlve  tests  and  exam- 
inations Immediately  prior  to  surgery. 

The  patient,  the  hospital  and  the  doctor 
can  all  benefit  from  this  program.  By  reduc- 
ing the  length  ot  a  hospital  stay,  it  could 
save  surgery  patients  as  much  as  $47.33  dally, 
which  Is  the  average  dally  cost  of  hospital 
care  for  Blue  Cross  members  in  Ullnols. 

Howard  P.  Cook,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Hospital  Council,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  proposal,  "This  new  plan  developed 
by  hospitals.  Blue  Cross  and  medical  staffs 
working  together,  will  allow  hospitals  to 
schedule  laboratory  tests  on  days  through- 
out the  week  .  .  .  instead  of  having  them 
bunched  up  on  certain  days,  such  as  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  It  will  allow  better  utilization 
of  hospital  beds  with  lower  costs  to  the 
patient." 

"The  proposed  pre-admission  testing  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  reducing  unnecessary 
hospital  bed-time  for  many  surgery  patients, 
wUl  help  surgeons  greatly  in  scheduling  pa- 
tients for  hospital  stays  and  in  utUlzlng  hos- 
pital services  to  laielr  fullest  extent,"  accord- 
ing to  Warren  W.  Young,  MJ).,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society.  "Pre -admission 
tesUng,  of  course,  would  be  determined  In 
each  case  by  the  attending  siirgeon,"  Dr. 
Young  said. 

"Soaring  salaries  and  a  rapidly  expanding 
technology  make  it  hard  to  find  places  where 
the  brakes  can  be  applied  to  rising  hospital 
costs."  David  M.  Kinzer,  executive  director 
of  the  lUlnols  Hospital  Association,  ex- 
plained. "The  Blue  Cross  plan  for  pre-ad- 
mlaslon  testing  wiU  open  up  one  of  those 
plEices  by  allowing  shorter  hospital  stays  In 
many  cases,  thus  relieving  bed  shortages." 
"Everyone  is  talking  about  the  rising  cost  of 
hospital  care  and  Blue  Cross  is  doing  some- 
thing about  it,"  John  C.  Troxel,  M.D  .  vice 
president  and  medical  director  of  Blue  Cross, 
stated. 

"This  Blue  Cross  proposal  will  result  in 
lower  hospital  exiiensee  to  many  surgical  pa- 
tients better  utilization  of  hospital  facilities 
and  improved  aervlcee  to  patients  and  the 
community,"  Dr.  Troxel  declared. 

In  commenting  on  the  plan,  Caesar  Fortes, 
M.D.,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society,  stated,  "Emergency  procedures  and 
testing  of  presurglcal  patients  requiring  hos- 
pital bed  oare  for  such  tests,  of  course,  would 
not  be  altered.  And, 'the  implementation  of 
this  new  concept  depends  entirely  upon  the 
Judgment  of  the  patient's  sturgeon.  But.  In 
cases  m  which  the  'outpatient'  test -exami- 
nation procedure  is  appUcable,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  great  benefits  will  accrue  to  all 
concerned." 

Discussions  of  the  plan  are  being  held  with 
medical  staffs  and  hospital  administrators 
throughout  Illlnols.  Reactions  from  those 
contacted  Indicate  that  the  new  plan  will 
receive  widespread  acceptance. 
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The  "Why"  of  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.    GATHINOS.    Mr.    Speaker,   M 
casualty  reports  moimt,  our  citizens  are 


(Bftitsblng  their  souls  for  ways  and  means 
to  make  the  terrible  sacriflce  of  young 
American  manhood  strengthen  their  own 
i«olve  that  this  sacriflce  shall  not  be 
fniltless  and  that  all  of  America  must 
»o(it  to  become  a  better  nation  as  a 
BjHnorlal  to  these  gallant  young  fight- 
ing men. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Stuck,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Marked  Tree  Tribune  of  Marked 
Tree.  Ark.,  wrote  with  great  feeling  on 
this  resolve  recently  just  prior  to  Memo- 
rial Day  and  shortly  after  notice  had 
been  received  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
fine  young  men  of  Poinsett  County, 
Alt.  Mrs.  Stucks  comments  on  the  loss 
ci  Pfc.  Teddy  Talley  in  her  column,  "A 
Word  in  Edgewise"  Is  included : 

The  "Why"  of  Memorial  Dat 

The  "why"  of  Memorial  Day  stood  out  In 
thlid  dimension  for  Marked  Tree  this  week 
(Dd  a  limp  flag  at  half-mast  In  our  Memorial 
Pirt  was  mute  testimony  to  a  community's 
flitt  Mtter  taste  of  a  oonfUct  that  Is  grad- 
ually spilling  its  cup  of  sorrow  over  into  every 
American  community. 

The  loss  of  a  native  son  In  battle  Is  al- 
nyi  a  source  of  pain  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  and  when  It  Is  a  son  who  still 
Itemed  but  a  boy  to  most  of  \is  the  pain  is 
two-edged.  Teddy  Talley  will  be  remembered 
tB  many  ways  by  the  many  people  who  knew 
tad  loved  him.  I'U  remember  him  best  on  a 
tootball  field,  first  as  a  hardworking  Junior 
grldder,  more  feet  than  anything  else  and  all 
pit  and  determination — then  as  a  high 
rbool  player  who  earned  a  letter  aU  three 
jtut  and  who  played  sometimes  with  physl- 
eil  hurts  that  would  have  slowed  a  lesser 
nan.  He  found  relish  In  football's  contact, 
fnn  In  its  horseplay,  strength  in  Its  discl- 
pUna  and  thrill  In  tasting  the  fruits  of  vlc- 
locy  with  a  rare  group  of  boys  who  made  up 
as  better  part  of  a  team  for  the  better 
pvt  of  their  high  school  years.  He  wlU  be 
nmembered  by  others  as  a  devoted  elder 
ion  and  older  brother,  who  tried  hard  from 
UtUe  boyhood  on  to  fill  the  place  of  his  lost 
fitfaer  In  the  lives  of  his  mother  and  broth- 
■s  sad  sister. 

There  will  never  be  a  way  to  answer  "why", 
vhen  the  loss  of  a  Teddy  Talley  In  battle  la 
ecBddered.  Time  should  be  spent  conslder- 
^  the  challenge  his  death  in  the  line  of 
duty  offers  to  each  of  us — the  challenge  to  so 
Ih»  within  the  tiny,  self-contained  orbits  of 
wr  own  lives  in  a  way  that  wlU  pay  tribute 
to  the  enormity  of  his  sacrifice  and  that  of 
•tter  yo\ing  men.  That  is  a  way  bound  up 
with  the  difficult  task  of  being  truly  hon- 
trt,  ilncerely  dedicated  and  thoroughly  im- 
•dilsh  In  the  matter  of  citizenship  and  dally 
Mat.  Until  we  can  find  the  ootirage  to 
milta  the  sacrifices  such  a  piattem  of  Ufa 
•WW  entail,  there  wlU  be  conflicts  that 
wsch  out  and  demand  the  sacriflce  of  htunan 
Bit,  Indeed  many  fine  lives  in  the  horror 
«(war. 

We  owe  It  to  Teddy  to  face  up  to  that 
ehillenge.  It  wlU  be  the  only  true  tribute 
w  can  pay  him. 


TKc  Challenge  Facing  America's  Food 
Prodacert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Impending 
nu^  and  starvation  in  varloia  part* 
M  we  world  continue  to  be  the  subject 


of  dlscussloa  and  speculation  among 
world  leaders,  and  to  command  much 
space  in  our  newsgaapers. 

One  of  the  Midweet'a  flneot  azid  moat 
capable  reporters  on  agricultural  mattem 
Is  Mr.  Roderick  Tumbull,  agricultural 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  He  ha« 
Just  written  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  25,  1967.  Issue  of  the  Star,  entitled 
"Our  Role  In  Helping  Feed  a  Hungry 
World"  which  I  commend  highly  to  Uie 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  insert  It  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  June  25,  1967] 
Oua  Role  in  Helping  Peed  a  Hongrt  Woeld 
(By  Roderick  Turnbull) 

For  the  first  time,  except  In  those  periods 
when  this  nation  was  engaged  in  a  world  war. 
wheat  was  planted  last  fall  and  now  Is  being 
harvested  for  the  specific  piirptose  of  helping 
to  feed  hungry  people  around  the  world. 

Previously,  otir  grain  for  aid  came  from 
government  surpluses.  These  surpluses  now 
are  down  to  workable  reserves  and  our  ship- 
ments of  wheat  to  such  countries  as  India 
must  come  from  production. 

To  make  sure  that  the  United  States  would 
have  sufficient  wheat  for  domestic  tise,  dollar 
exfKjrts  and  Its  aid  program,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Increased  acreage  allotments 
by  33  per  cent  for  1967. 

The  wheat  crop  thla  year  in  this  country 
will  total,  accOTdlng  to  the  latest  official  esti- 
mate, about  1 .6  billion  bushels,  a  new  record. 
Present  estimates  Indicate  about  700  mlUlon 
bushels  will  be  used  within  the  United  States. 
Probably  a  little  more  than  700  mUllon  bush- 
els wUl  be  exported,  either  for  doUars  oe 
under  the  federal  aid  program  known  as  PXi. 
480. 

The  figures  suggest  what  Kansas  and  Mla- 
souri  farmers,  now  In  the  midst  of  the  har- 
vest, must  realize  that  every  time  they  make 
two  rounds  In  their  fields  with  their  com- 
bines, the  production  of  one  round  goes  to 
the  export  trade. 

Putting  It  another  way,  the  yield  from  one 
acre  out  of  two  Is  shipped  overseas.  Last  year 
(1965-66  fiscal  year)  far  more  than  half  the 
production  was  exported.  Wor  this  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  next  Friday,  total  wheat  exports 
have  been  estimated  at  735  miUion  bushela. 
and,  as  mentioned,  the  prediction  for  the  year 
Just  ahead,  starting  July  1,  ii  something  In 
excess  of  700  million. 

A  major  portion  of  the  com,  mUo  and  soy- 
bean crops  now  growing  in  the  fields  also  la 
destined  for  export,  in  most  cases  for  tha 
dollar  trade. 

VS.  wheat,  feed  grains  and  aoybean  exports 
each  have  hit  an  annual  bllUon  dollar  mark. 

When  experts  of  all  U.S.  farm  crops  ara 
bulked  together,  they  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  out  of  every  four  harvested 
acres  and  about  17  per  cent  of  farmers'  mar- 
ket Income. 

Exports  obviously  are  extremely  Important 
to  X5S.  agriculture  and  they  form  the  great- 
est potential  growth  factor.  With  exports  to- 
taling 7  blUlon  dollars  in  value  this  year, 
the  indications  are  the  vsilue  In  1970  wiU  be 
8  blUlon  and  trade  experta  are  estimating 
from  10  to  12  bUllon  for  1975—*  tremendoua 
figure. 

But,  ironically,  as  of  today  world  turmoil 
haa  the  export  picture  for  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture tragically  confused. 

An  expanding  demand  for  more  and  bet- 
ter food  in  the  industrial  countries  of  the 
world,  coupled  with  the  needs  ot  burgeoning 
populations  in  the  hungry  nations,  almost 
certainly  assuroa  a  growing  U.S.  farm  export 
trade.  This  la  the  basis  for  the  predictions 
of  the  higher  export  totals  In  1970  and  1976. 
It  Just  seems  to  be  an  obvioxia  thing. 

Yet  trade  authorltlea  planning  for  tba 
seemingly  obvious  expansion  at  the  same 
time  muat  try  to  assess  all  the  compUcatlona 
that  lie  ahead,  both  In  international  con- 


troversies and  in  competitive  production.  We 
are  alone,  however,  in  seeking  to  tailor  our 
productions  to  demand. 

Curiously,  amid  an  the  talk  about  the  ad- 
ditional mUUons  of  mouths  to  be  fed  in 
tha  world  every  day,  possible  mass  starvation 
In  1975,  1980  or  any  other  future  date,  this 
country  in  1967  may  produce  more  than  It 
can  dispose  of,  either  for  dollars  or  in  con- 
cessional (donations)  sales. 

This  Is  a  year  of  confusion  and  of  serious 
decisions  for  government  policy-makers  when 
it  comes  to  food  supplies,  production  and 
exports.  Obvlotisly,  any  decisions  made  will 
affect  farmers  and  the  Kansas  City  trade  ter- 
ritory In  particular  because  we  are  In  the 
heart  of  the  wheat,  mllo,  corn  and  soybean 
belt — the  greatest  grain  production  area  In 
the  world. 

For  agricultural  products  In  total,  the  do- 
mestic market  la  by  far  the  largest  for  U.S. 
farmers.  For  example,  virtually  all  the  beef, 
pork  and  lamb  produced  in  this  country  la 
consumed  here.  In  fact,  the  V&.  la  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  beef. 

It  la  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  cotton 
and  tobacco  which  dominate  the  UA  farm 
export  trade.  Three  of  these  products,  wheat, 
feed  grains  (corn  and  mllo)  and  soybeans 
are  primary  crofw  in  this  area.  Missouri  grows 
cotton,  too,  in  the  Bootheel  area.  Even  to- 
bacco is  a  minor  Missouri  crop. 

Exports  cannot  be  figured  as  a  certain  per- 
centage of  each  farmer's  crop,  for  obvious 
reasons.  For  instance,  many  farmers  feed  aU 
the  com  they  raise  to  livestock  and  buy  more. 
Much  of  the  mllo  produced  In  Western  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  goes  to  big  feedlota  in 
Colorado,  Arizona  and  California.  But  each 
year  a  pajt  of  all  grain  produced  reaches  the 
terminal  markets  and  the  exports  originate 
from  these  centers. 

Tha  economic  impact  of  export  affects 
every  ftuTner,  whether  his  crops  are  used  at 
home  or  shipped  abroad.  Likewise,  exports 
account  for  a  percentage  of  the  business  of 
the  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  the  pro- 
ducers of  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides and  the  other  "inputa"  that  oontrUtmte 
to  farm  production. 

The  exports  utilize  that  portion  of  produc- 
tion not  consumed  domestically.  The  tmpcH-- 
tant  economic  point  ia  that  the  foreign  de- 
mand has  been  growing  appM-eciably  in  recent 
year*  and  therefore  accounts  for  a  bigger 
proportion  of  the  total. 

The  export  business  does  not  cUmb  each 
year  oa.  each  product,  birt  the  longtime  trend 
la  upward.  For  this  reaaon,  our  country  feels 
justified  this  year  in  producing  (if  the 
weather  oo-op>erates)  record  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  soybean  crops. 

Cash  receipts  from  farming  in  both  Kansas 
and  Mlssotirt  last  year  approcushed  1.4  bUlion 
dollars.  Undoubtedly,  a  substanUal  portion 
of  this  money  came  from  exports  slnca  Kan- 
saa  la  the  No.  1  wheat  state,  and  third  in 
grain  sorhgum.  Missouri  la  No.  3  in  soybeans, 
ia  a  big  producer  of  com  and  substantial  in 
wheat. 

Now  to  some  of  the  potentlaltles.  the  prob- 
lems and  Imponderables  on  the  future  ex- 
port trade  as  they  are  analyzed  by  agricul- 
tural authorities. 

Dr.  D.  Gale  Johnson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  said  re- 
cently that  the  projection  of  8  bUlion  dol- 
lars in  agricultural  exports  by  1970  and  10 
blUlon  by  1980  or  sooner  seemed  reasonable 
to  him. 

However,  he.  as  other  authorities,  sees  the 
increases  almost  entirely  In  doUar  sales 
rather  than  boosts  In  exports  under  the  P.  L. 
480  (foreign  aid)  program.  This  prediction, 
while  favorable  to  the  XJS.  in  total  and  in 
particular  to  our  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem, has  certain  bearish  ImpUcatlona  on 
wheat.  Wheat  haa  been  the  big  item  under 
PubUc  Law  480.  Up  to  70  percent  of  wheat 
exporta  annually  have  been  for  aoft  cur- 
rencies. The  aid  program  haa  been  running 
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at  about  \S  billion  dollars  annually  for  sev- 
eral years. 
This  fact-  was  noted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
"Much  of  the  Increase  In  our  share  of 
world  exi>orts  has  been  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  In  world  trade  In  feed  niaterlals,  the 
feed  grains,  soybeans  and  oU  meals."  he  ob- 
served. "I  believe  that  the  world  market  for 
these  products  will  continue  to  expand  In 
the  years  ahead  and  that  the  XSS.  wUl  aon- 
tinue  to  dominate  the  International  trade 
in  the  products. 

■The  United  States  has  relatively  favorable 
conditions  for  the  production  of  feed  grains 
and  soybeans.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  posi- 
tion will  not  be  maintained  In  the  years 
ahead.  Canada  and  Australia  do  not  have  the 
climatic  conditions  to  permit  them  to  be- 
come effective  competitors. 

".  .  .  The  oomi>etltlve  situation  with  re- 
spect to  wheat  Is  much  less  encouraging. 
Output  has  Increased  slgnifloantly  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  In  recent  years  and  this 
trend  is  expected  to  continue." 

Dr.  Johnson,  as  do  other  authorities,  doubts 
that  tlie  VS.  will  greatly  increase  its  over- 
seas donations  of  wheat — despite  all  the  talk 
aJoout  future  starvation  In  India  and  else- 
where. 

And  since  he  feels  that  the  U5.  wUl  run  in- 
to etllT  competition  in  the  world's  oom- 
merclal  market,  he  doesn't  see  a  substantial 
increase  in  wheat  exports. 

An  Import  factor  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Should  this  huge  nation  continue  to  buy 
grain  from  Oanada,  Australia  and  Argentina. 
obviously  this  will  account  for  pert  of  the 
production  of  those  oountriee.  But  ahould 
Russia  get  to  the  place  where  It  again  takes 
care  of  all  Its  own  needs,  then  the  wheat 
from  Canada,  Argentine  and  Australia  will 
be  looking  for  a  market  elsewhere. 

Johnson  also  pointed  out,  as  do  others, 
that  If  this  country  Is  to  Increase  Its  exports. 
It  must  also  equally  boost  Its  Imports  so  that 
the  foreign  countries  will  have  something  to 
pay  us  for  what  they  buy. 

Reciprocal  trade  does  not  require  that  na- 
tions exchange  like  products,  but  the  fact 
that  trade  Is  a  a-way  street  carries  an  omi- 
nous note  for  farmers  of  this  country  seek- 
ing to  booett  exports  at  the  aearue  time  they 
•re  complaining  about  Imports  of  dairy  i>rod- 
ucts  and  beef,  as  Johnson  implies. 

Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, points  out  that  the  gap  between  the 
actual  need  of  the  lees  developed  countries 
and  what  they  can  buy  will  continue  to  exist. 
In  fact,  the  unmet  needs  are  growing. 

It  soon  wUl  be  beyond  the  cap«icity  of  the 
more  developed  nations,  such  as  the  United 
States,  to  fill  the  growing  food  gap  in  these 
that  are  himgry. 

What  the  secretary  of  agriculture  is  em- 
phasizing Is  that  these  hungry  nations 
limply  must  supply  more  of  their  own  needs. 
The  United  States  the  last  few  years  has 
been  shipping  about  one-flfth  of  its  wheat 
crop  to  India  alone.  This  doesn't  Improve 
diets  In  India:  it  Just  prevents  famine.  Free- 
man comments. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  Freeman  said: 
"U.S.   grain  shipments  today  are  feeding 
60  million  people  In  India." 

Where  does  Increased  production  come 
from  m  a  nation  which  already  Is  using  all 
Its  cultivable  land? 

It  comes.  Secretary  Freeman  said,  from  the 
use  of  more  fertilizer,  pesticides,  imple- 
ments. Improved  varieties  and  other  kinds 
of  inputs,  plus  services,  research,  credit, 
transport  and  marketing  faciUtles.  Virtually 
everything  he  mentioned  is  sadly  lacking  in 
the  developing  of  hungry  nations. 

Speaking  recently  In  Chicago,  Freeman 
made  two  observations  that  businessmen 
should  find  highly  pertinent.  He  said  that 
Va.  farmers  In  1965  ^>ent  12 14  billion  dol- 
ars  for  the  Inputs  that  go  into  production. 
These  were  purchased  In  farm  supply  cen- 
ters, such  as  Kansas  City. 


ProdnctioQ  expenses,  which  are  constantly 
growing  and  are  such  a  huge  item  to  be 
subtracted  trova  the  farmer's  gross,  are  at 
the  same  time  a  measure  al  the  business 
being  done  by  suppliers. 

The  second  comment  Freeman  made  was 
this: 

"In  contrast  with  the  less  successful  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  government  never 
baa  engaged  in  agricultural  production  as 
such,  nor  in  the  producing  and  distributing 
of  any  of  the  multitude  of  Inputs  that  mod- 
em agriculture  requires.  We  have  seen  fit 
to  leave  that  Job  to  private  industry  in  this 
country." 

In  other  words,  free  enterprise,  capitalism, 
the  profit  system,  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  actually  results  in  more  production, 
and  this  is  a  lesson  that  needs  to  be  learned 
in  the  hungry  nations.  Virtually  all  author- 
ities agree  on  this. 

Vice-President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Indi- 
cated this  when  he  said  in  a  recent  speech, 
"The  developing  countries  which  have  made 
the  best  progress  are  those  in  which  private 
initiative  and  enterprUe  have  played  a  vigor- 
ous role  in  national  growth." 
He  said  also: 

"The  present  food  crisis  is  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  mankind.  International 
cooperation  backed  by  self-help  Is  impera- 
tive. We  in  America  can  provide  only  a  small 
margin  of  the  human  and  material  resources 
needed  for  food  development.  The  major 
effort — the  will — the  leadership — the  labor — 
and.  indeed  even  most  of  the  resources — must 
come  from  the  low-Income  countries  them- 
selves." 

By  1980.  the  vice-president  said,  there 
probably  will  be  another  billion  people  In 
the  world.  If  this  becomes  true,  then  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  estimates  that  the  cereal  deficit  In 
the  hungry  countries  will  be  around  42 
million  tons  by  1975 — which  Is  more  than 
this  year's  U.S.  wheat  crop. 

At  this  rate,  the  deficit  would  exceed  80 
million  tons  by  1985,  which  would  be  greater 
than  the  U.S.  capacity  if  all  conceivable 
acreage  were  brought  back  Into  production 
and  if  technological  improvement  continued 
at  its  present  rate. 

This  emphasizes,  Humphrey  said,  why  the 
hungry  nations  absolutely  must  do  more  to 
Increase  their  own  food  production  and.  at 
the  same  time,  look  to-  family  planning  to 
curtail  the  population  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  he  urges  greater  produc- 
tion In  this  country  both  to  help  fill  growing 
commercial  markets  overseas  and  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  pec^le  of  the  world.  He  op- 
poses a  policy  of  agricultural  scarcity. 

In  this  respect  he  probably  goes  farther 
than  Freeman,  who  has  the  responsibility, 
as  secretary  of  agriculture,  of  seeking  to 
maintain  farm  prices.  Unless  some  system  is 
developed  to  change  the  situation,  farmers 
find  themselves  penalized  when  they  produce 
more  than  the  market  will  absorb.  It  is  a 
delicate  balance  which  the  secretary  seeks  to 
obtain  as  between  supply  and  demand. 

Fortunately,  as  most  authorities  seem  to 
agree,  demand  grows  gradually  In  the  indus- 
trial countaies  which  can  pay  the  dollars  for 
what  they  want.  This  is  the  major  bright 
spKjt  in  the  farm  export  picture. 

Demand  grow^  also  in  the  countries  with 
the  underfed  millions  of  population,  but 
there  may  be  a  limit  on  how  much  this  coun- 
try win  or  can  continue  to  give  to  them  In 
the  way  of  food  grains.  So  much  la  Involved. 
Including  what  efforts  these  countries  make 
to  help  themselves.  The  role  of  international 
politics  also  cannot  be  predicted. 

The  imponderables  Include  national  dis- 
asters. What  would  be  our  guidelines,  for  In- 
stance, if  India  or  any  other  country  experi- 
enced another  drought  which  would  threaten 
starvation  to  millions? 

Also,  all  future  plans  or  predictions  go  out 
the  window  In  case  of  a  world  war. 


The  only  thing  certain  seems  to  be  tlut 
always  there  will  be  more  people  wanting  to 
eat. 


QUOTES    CUMMINCS 


Hippies  Among  the  Clergy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fret 
love,  LSD,  revolutionary  hippies  now  are 
coddled  by  so-called  ministers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Why  send  missionaries  to  Africa— we 
need  them  here  among  the  men  of  the 
cloth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  staff  article 
from  the  Sunday  Star  for  June  25  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Ministers  Plat  It  Cool  in  Reaching  tm 
DtrPONT  Hippies 
(By  Betty  James) 
"This   is   the   gentlest  rebellion  I've  ever 
seen  In  my  life." 

The  minister  was  talking  about  the  hip- 
pies, the  long-haired,  sandal-shod  youth  who 
symbolize  Dupont  Circle  to  an  uncertain 
and  disquieted  city. 

Embarked  on  a  ministry  that  is  as  uncon- 
ventional as  the  tide  of  unconventionalitj 
that  brought  them  there,  he  and  fellow 
clergymen  with  parishes  in  the  area  are  add- 
ing a  new  dimension  this  summer  to  the 
colorful,  controversial  circle. 

Any  zilght  they  can  be  found  on  a  bench 
chatting  with  anyone  who  cares  to  talk,  ot 
sitting  on  the  grass  discussing  religion  with 
earnest  young  people,  or  enjoying  compan- 
lonably  the  throbbing  drums  that  are  the 
best  outdoor  show  In  town.  They  even  drop 
In  at  the  nearby  bars  on  occasion. 

As  one  of  tbe  ministers,  the  Rev  Henry  H 
Breul  puts  it.  "If  by  being  there  we  can  saj 
non-verbally  "Someone  who  takes  God  ser- 
iously takes  you  seriously'  we've  accom- 
plished what  we've  set  out  to  accomplish." 
Mr.  Breul  Is  rector  of  St.  Thomas  Episcopal 
Church  at  18th  and  Church  Streets  NW. 

The  ministers  wear  clerical  collars  becaua 
they  want  to  be  spotted  easily.  Mr.  Breul 
said. 

"This  Is  not  a  headlong  assault,  not  « 
preaching  kind  of  thing."  he  added. 

PART  or  HIS  PARISH 

Each  is  Involved  because  the  circle  Is  m 
his  parish,  and  so  Is  a  part  of  the  life  of  his 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Breul  Is  president  of  U« 
Dupont  Circle  Clergy  Association,  which 
since  winter  has  Invited  guests  to  talK  about 
the  circle,  Including  young  people,  police 
narcotics  experts,  and  users  of  LSD,  the 
hallucinogenic  drug. 

The  Rev.  John  E.  Schramm,  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Community  of  Christ  at  2107  H 
Street  NW,  says.  "I  would  no  more  assuint 
that  when  I  go  to  Dupont  Circle  I  am  acme 
way  entering  a  sick  world,  a  group  o( 
•alienated  people,'  than  when  I  go  to  a  PTA 
convention.  In  fact.  If  alienation  is  at  all 
closely  tied  up  with  materialism  there  art 
many  very  respectable  groups  where  I'm  surt 
that,  at  least  spiritually,  you  could  assunn 
more  sickness  than  among  the  people  a< 
Dupont  Circle." 

The  Rev.  Tom  Murphy,  who  conuiienied  ot 
the  hippies'  "gentle  rebellion."  is  assocHW 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  tw 
Pilgrims  at  a2nd  and  V  Streets  NW.  and  t" 
church's  minister  at  large  to  the  Duponi 
Circle  area.  He  has  l>een  active  on  the  clrcM 
and  In  the  area  since  last  January. 


The  hippies  remind  Mr.  Murphy  of  a 
Uoe  from  e.  e.  cummlngi  that  goes  "Klsaea 
US  a  better  fate  than  wisdom,  lady,  I  swear 
by  all  flowers." 

As  be  sees  it.  the  kids  are  reacting  against 
tiM  "popular  wisdom"  that  says  a  rnn^n  u 
worth  what  he  has.  "That's  right  central."  he 
igld.  "These  kids  are  the  voltmtary  poor." 

ISi.  Murphy,  who  is  32,  added:  "Kids  are 
always  more  free-thinking,  questing,  search- 
ing than  their  parents  have  been.  I  think  the 
onei  who  are  really  serious,  not  Just  coasting 
along  for  kicks,  are  trying  to  find  some  way 
to  be  more  human  than  they  have  been  In 
luburbla." 

"The  ones  I  know  at  this  point  are  by  the 
process  of  natural  selection  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  o{>en.  They're  the  ones  who 
would  respond  to  me  soonest.  The  ones  who 
an  bitterest  and  the  most  closed  probably 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  now. 
Ifoet  of  the  ones  I  know  come  from  solid 
middle-class  homes." 

Over  and  over  on  one  way  or  another,  he 
has  beard  the  kids  say,  "I  could  go  to  school. 
Uy  dad's  got  the  money  all  put  aside  for  me 
to  go  to  a  ccrilege  of  his  choice." 

One  night  recently  Mr.  Murphy  was  In- 
vited along  when  about  50  hippies  met  at 
twtUght  on  P  Street  beach  and  talked  about 
founding  a  hippy  community.  A  major  ob- 
jective was  sharing  food  and  shelter  with 
each  other  and  with  anyone  else  In  need. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Murphy  saw  the  kids 
00  Dupont  Circle  at  lunchtlme  handing  out 
dlahes  of  oatmeal,  and  back  at  P  Street  beach 
at  (uppertlme  ladling  stew. 

Two  policemen  were  Invited  to  have  some 
la&ch.  "Where  would  this  country  be  if  no- 
body  worked?"  the  policemen  asked.  "Where 
would  this  country  be  if  nobody  loved?"  the 
Upples  replied. 

Mr.  Murphy  knows  that  almost  all  of  the 
ttk  have  experimented  with  marijuana  or 
ia>.  As  to  stopping  them,  be  said.  "I  don't 
eoocelve  of  my  Job  in  any  sense  as  a  pollce- 
man  in  moral  or  legal  terms." 

MUST    MAKC    OWN    CHOICK 

Each  person  should  make  his  own  deci- 
rioDs,  even  tf  the  decisions  are  wrong,  he 
tela,  and  adds,  "Whatever  heaven  is.  It  U 
Bit  heaven  for  me  unless  I  decide  to  go 
tkert.  If  somebody  makes  me  go  there  It's 
lot  where  I  belong." 

the  ministers  were  struck  by  the  evange- 
VmOc  fervor  of  the  youth  who  met  with  them 
and  described  LSD  as  a  mlnd-expandlng  re- 
U|loua  experience.  Their  conviction  that 
thslr  way  is  the  way  of  God  reminded  Mr. 
Bruel  of  an  old-fashioned  revival  tent  meet- 
lag,  but  "they  were  not  negative  people,"  he 
mid.  "They  had  a  special  concern  and  a  con- 
en  with  one  another." 

LBD  has  important  medical  values  In  the 
tNatment  of  alcoholism  aikd  mental  Illness 
HUda.  will  be  realized  In  the  future,  he  feels. 
He  would  tell  any  youngster  who  asked  him 
tlMt  be  doesn't  think  it's  a  good  Idea  to  use 
IflD  casually.  "We  don't  know  enough  about 
U,"  he  said.  "Purthermore,  the  real  danger 
■ow  li  that  It's  being  used  In  uncontrolled 
Wf^  and  being  manufactured  In  l>ootl^ 
faahlon,  and  passed  around  contaminated 
wlU  other  substances."  " 

AWARX    07   OUTBACK 

the  ministers  are  aware  that  Dupont  Circle 
•Wnges  the  sensibilities  of  many  respectable 
Mdents. 

"The  basic  resentment  felt  by  at  least  part 
<*  the  community  is  that  there  are  Inter- 
■•etal  relationships  and  companionships,  and 
lataracial  groups  sitting  around  on  the 
^e."  Mr.  Bruel  said.  "I  have  not  been  there 
I   didn't   see   mixed   couples   holding 


*«ne  of  the  friendships  are  real,  some  are 
■wt,  he  feels.  Some  are  "kicking  momma  and 
IJWa,"  with  Dupont  Circle  an  extension  of 
"•ftwit  porch. 

8»  and  his  colleaguea  feel  no  overtones  of 
"•Mace  on  the  circle  aa  far  as  the  hippie* 


are  concerned.  If  trouble  comes  It  will  come 
from  visitors  from  outside,  he  predicted. 

Mr.  Bruel,  who  is  43.  has  found  the  hippie* 
much  more  theologically  oriented  than  hla 
own  generation,  although  not  necessarily  to 
organized  rellglon. 

"They  take  the  idea  of  God,  dead  or  alive, 
qtilte  seriously,"  he  said. 


HomeowBeribip 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxjNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act  got  a  big  boost  in  the  June  issue  of 
a  leading  publication,  House  &  Home.  It 
reported  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  the  act's  principal  spon- 
sor, before  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference, champion  of  public  housing. 

The  thinking  of  those  of  us  who  are 
cosponsors  is  that  private  endeavor  can 
do  much  to  cure  the  Nation's  ilia.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  tills  House 
tt  Home  article  as  a  part  of  tJie  Con- 
GRESsiONAi.  Record  : 

Watch   Chuck  Pbict  and  His  Hoicbownix 
Plam 

Minutes  after  Senator  Percy  spoke  to  the 
National  Housing  Conference  last  month, 
a  deep-dyed  Democrat  said: 

"The  Democrats  had  better  hope  the  Re- 
publicans are  stupid  enough  not  to  put  this 
fellow  on  their  ticket  in  1968." 

All  Republican  Percy  had  done  was  walk 
Into  a  gathering  of  housing's  far  \vtt — NHO 
is  the  unabashed  champion  ot  public  boaa- 
ing — and  bring  the  certified  liberals  to  their 
feet  for  a  one-mJnute  standing  ovation  with 
a  speech  that  may  rank  as  cme  of  the  most 
significant  ever  drilvered  about  the  housing 
Industry. 

Almost  everyone  In  the  audience  knew 
that  Percy  had  come  to  plead  for  a  home- 
ownership  plan  for  slum  dweUers.  TTiat  was 
what  the  former  president  of  BeU  &  Howell 
had  proposed  last  fall  during  his  successful 
campaign  for  a  Senate  seat  frotn  Illinois. 
They  knew,  too,  that  although  the  proposal 
now  contains  many  holes,  it  has  captured  the 
interest  of  Washington's  politicians  far  be- 
yond any  Administration  proposal  tbiM  year. 

What  they  hadnt  expected  was  the  per- 
suasive Percy  personality  that  accompanied 
the  plea.  From  the  moment  Percy  opened 
his  10  ajn.  speech  with  a  crack — "I  am  happy 
to  take  part  In  your  sunrise  servloe  today" — 
to  an  Impassioned  closing  line — "Tou  have 
a  dlsdple  In  your  elTorts  for  better  hcnislng, 
because  I  have  religion" — he  dominated  his 
audience. 

Straight  off,  he  told  the  public  housers, 
"Housing  Is  the  field  In  i^ilch  I  hope  to 
make  my  contrlbuUoQ  to  the  nation.  In 
my  opinion,  housing  and  urban  renewal  are 
the  most  serious  problems  confronting 
America  today." 

Then  Percy,  now  many  times  a  millionaire, 
related  how  much  home  ownership  had 
meant  to  his  family,  how  hla  family  had 
moved  19  times  during  his  youth,  how  "my 
father  was  evicted  eight  times  during  the 
depresEdon,  and  each  time  the  quarters  got  a 
little  smaller,  until  we  finally  ended  In  a 
three-room  apcu-tm«it.  When  my  father  died 
at  the  age  (rf  73.  he  had  never  accumulated 
enough  money  for  a  down  payment  on  a 
house,  even  though  he  wanted  to  own  one." 

Touring  the  alums  ol  Chicago,  East  St. 
Loula  and  Rockford  during  his  t^nsuocessful 


1964  campaign  for  the  Illinois  governorship. 
Percy  found  that  same  pride  of  ownership 
manifested  In  a  different  Way:  "You  see  peo- 
ple polishing  their  cars  and  then  going  to 
their  apartments  and  throwing  their  garbage 
down  the  front  step. 

"So  when  I  awakened  ...  to  the  fact  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  governor,  I  decided  that 
I  would  do  my  best  to  fulfill  my  campaign 
pledges  as  a  private  dtlaen." 

Then,  he  told  NHC.  he  helped  form  a  New 
Illinois  Committee;  it  sponsored  a  "Call  for 
Action"  radio  program  that  station  WVON  in 
Chicago  beamed  to  slum  dwellers.  Listeners 
were  advised  of  their  rights  under  city  hous- 
ing laws  and  Invited  to  report  code  violations 
to  the  committee. 

Finally,  Percy  got  to  hU  plan  to  extend 
home  ownership  to  slum  dwellera.  Essentially, 
he  proposes  setting  up  a  national  home  own- 
ership foundation  as  a  private  organization 
to  make  low-cost  mortgage  loans  available  for 
renovating  slum  dwelUnga,  which  would  then 
be  resold  to  slum  dwellers.  Percy  wants  to 
depart  completely  from  the  time-tested  (and 
tortuous)  FHA-FNMA  financing.  The  foun- 
dation would  raise  money  by  issuing  bonds 
(Just  as  FNMA  now  does)  and  would  lend  the 
proceeds  to  local  nonprofit  groups  for  the 
repair  and  resale  of  dwellings.  The  federal 
government's  role  would  be  to  guarantee  the 
Foundation's  bonds,  thus  letting  the  Founda- 
tion raise  capital  at  far  lower  rates  than  those 
generally  available. 

The  fundamental  question  asked  by  evei7- 
body  In  Washington  is  why  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  lend  its  credit  rating  to  a 
private  organization.  Percy's  answM-  to  NHC: 
"Why  not?  What  good  reason  can  there  be  Cor 
the  federal  government  not  to  stand  b^ilsd 
the  capital  Issues  of  a  blue-ribbon  national 
foundation  dedicated  to  the  imiM-ovement  of 
slum  housing  and  the  diffusion  of  home  own- 
ership among  the  poor?" 

His  critics  have  also  been  pressing  for  as- 
surances that  the  private  foundation  would 
operate  in  the  puhUc  Interest.  Percy's  an- 
swer: The  foundation's  charter  could  be 
changed  at  will  by  Congress;  it  would  have  to 
report  to  the  President  annually  and  would 
be  subject  to  General  Accounting  OfiOce 
audit;  and  the  President  would  appoint  one- 
third  of  Its  board  members.  All  theae  safe- 
guards, said  Percy,  would  put  the  foundation 
"under  closer  public  scrutiny  than  even  so 
established  an  Institution  as  the  Federal 
Reserve." 

What's  more.  Percy  sees  this  mixture  of  pri- 
vate and  public  efforts  as  "the  beginning  of 
a  trend — a  trend  toward  other  8i)eclallzed  in- 
stitutions that  operate  through  private  initi- 
ative to  solve  public  problems  but  that  are 
under  the  close,  continuing  and  effective  re- 
view of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people." 

When  Percy  Introduced  his  home-owner- 
ship plan  In  the  Senate  ten  days  after  the 
NHC  speech,  the  New  York  Times  said  It  "re- 
ceived more  fanfare  than  Is  usually  accorded 
to  proposed  legislation  from  the  White 
House."  AU  36  Republicans  in  the  Senate  en- 
dorsed the  measure.  So  did  more  than  a  hun- 
dred OOP  members  of  the  House,  where  It 
was  Introduced  by  Rep.  William  WldnaU. 

Despite  all  the  drum  beating.  Percy's  pro- 
posal faces  a  rocky.  If  not  impassable,  path  In 
Congress  this  year.  The  Democrats  still  hold 
top-heavy  majorities  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  and  aren't  about  to  have  their  own 
housing  plans  upstaged  by  a  freshman  Sen- 
ator. 

The  Administration  Indicated  more  than 
routine  opposition  when  HUD  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Weaver  took  the  rare  step  of  denouncing 
the  Percy  measure  In  a  nine-page  attack. 
Weaver  said  the  plan  "would  not  reduce 
housing  costs  enough  to  enable  low-Income 
families  to  afford  home  ownership  .  .  .  De- 
spite glowing  statements  of  good  Intentions 
and  a  bewildering  maze  of  financial  Juggling, 
It  provides  a  wholly  Inadequate  subsidy."    • 

But  the  Percy  plan  cannot  be  buried  that 
easily.  It  clearly  represents  a  major  R^ub- 
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Ucan  effort  to  "do  Bomcthing"  for  the  na- 
tion'* Increasingly  numeroxis  city  dwellers. 
For  many  years  now  the  OOP  has  been  losing 
presidential  elecUons  In  the  big  cities  with 
hardly  a  miirmxrr  of  protest.  When  Ray  Bliss 
took  over  as  national  pail^  chairman  In  1966, 
one  of  his  first  Jobs  was  to  make  the  Repub- 
licans more  attractive  In  the  Democrats'  blg- 
clty  strongholds.  The  nearly  unanimous  party 
support  for  the  Percy  plan  Indicated  that 
party  chieftains  hold  high  hopes  for  It  In 
their  quest  for  blg-clty  strength.  As  such,  the 
plan  covUd  well  become  a  hotly  contested  Is- 
sue In  the  1968  Presidential  race,  whether  or 
not  Percy  Is  running. 

Anent  that  question,  Percy  at  this  point 
has  to  be  rated  an  outside  choice.  He  has  less 
public-service  experience  than  any  Presiden- 
tial aspirant  since  Wendell  WUlkle.  And  at 
age  47  he  Is  younger  than  most  other  fre- 
quently mentioned  hopefuls: 

Birt  since  arriving  In  Washington  he  has 
Impressed  some  oldtlmers  with  his  ability  to 
learn  and  react  in  a  non-doctrinaire  manner. 
The  NHC  speech  was  a  case  in  point.  Before 
the  convention  Percy  sent  a  draft  of  the 
speech  to  two  KHC  elders — Nat  Keith,  the  or- 
ganizations' president  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  the  nation's  first  urban-redevolpment 
director,  and  Washington  attorney  David 
Krooth — along  with  a  request  for  their  frank 
comment.  They  responded  with  detailed  criti- 
cisms. Percy  studied  their  comments,  then 
invited  both  men  to  his  Senate  office  for  more 
give-and-take  on  the  points  at  issue. 

Percy  has  used  the  same  approach  with 
almost  every  housing  organization  In  Wash- 
ington. So  it  was  no  surprise  to  hear  one  NHC 
veteran  remark :  "He's  young,  but  he's  open- 
minded,  and  he  leams  fast." 

KiNNXTH  D.  Campbell. 
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Literate  at  Well  as  Merely  Skilled 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  19,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distln- 
gidshed  Journalist,  Mr.  Orr  Kelly,  who 
formerly  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Berkeley  Review  and  reporter  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Is  now  serving  as  re- 
porter and  columnist  with  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  In  his  column  yester- 
day Mr.  Kelly  discussed  the  delicate  and 
demanding  role  of  the  military  man  in 
our  free,  democratic  society. 

As  Mr.  Kelly  reminds  us: 

Wo  make  of  him  one  awesome  demand: 
That  he  be  iM*pared  to  die  for  us.  In  return, 
we  give  him  great  power,  putting  into  his 
hands  ovir  youth,  much  of  our  wealth,  and 
many  of  our  society's  hopes  for  the  futiire. 

The  need  for  careful  and  constant  at- 
tention to  the  proper  development  and 
restraint  of  our  Nation's  military  power 
Is  well  presented  In  Mr.  Kelly's  article. 
which  with  pride,  I  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention: 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

June  27, 1967] 

LrrBKATz  AS  Weix  as  Mehelt  Skilled 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  war  in  Vietnam — certainly  our  most 
unpopular  war  of  this  century — has  raised 
anew  the  question  of  the  proper  place  of 
the  mUltary  man  in  a  free  society. 

The  demsmds  of  his  chosen  occupation 
make  the  milit&ry  man  unlike  the  rest  of  us. 

He  must  be  alert  for  attack  from  abroad. 


But  he  may  be  tempted  to  see  danger  where 
there  is  none  or  to  see  great  danger  where 
there  Is  only  a  little. 

He  must  be  prepared  to  destroy  In  our 
defense.  But  he  may  be  tempted  to  destroy 
more  than  should  be  destroyed. 

He  must  be  prepared  to  klU.  But  he  may 
Ije  tempted  to  kill  more  quickly  or  kill  more 
than  the  circumstances  demand. 

We  make  of  him  one  awsome  demand: 
That  he  be  prepared  to  die  for  us.  In  return, 
we  give  him  great  power,  putting  into  his 
hands  our  youth,  much  of  our  wealth,  and 
many  of  our  society's  hopes  for  the  future. 

In  all  of  this,  despite  the  careful  restraints 
of  the  Constitution,  which  are  designed  to 
make  the  military  the  arm  of  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment, there  are  dangers.  The  dangers  de- 
rive not  only  from  the  fearful  power  of  mod- 
ern arms  but  also  from  the  growth  of  a 
corps  of  truly  professional  military  men  who 
are  now  fighting  their  third  major  war. 
Never  before  has  our  unmilltaristic  society 
had  this  combination  of  power  and  experl- 

CI1C6. 

There  Is  little  apparent  reason  to  fear  the 
kinds  of  problems  so  vividly  portrayed  m 
such  recent  films  as  "Seven  Eteys  in  May," 
"Pall  Safe,"  or  "Dr.  Strangelove  or  How  I 
Stopped  Worrying  and  Learned  to  Love  the 
Bomb." 

But  what  the  next  generation  of  military 
leaders  .  .  .  and  the  next  .  .  .  and  the  next? 
How  can  we  be  sure  that  they  will  not  some- 
how   warp    the    very    foundations    of    oxir 

society? 

John  D.  Rosenberg,  an  associate  professor 
of  English  at  Columbia  University,  was  asked 
recently  to  speak  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  make  them  "aware  of 
the  bearing  of  literature  on  the  continuing 
problems  of  humanity."  He  adapted  his  lec- 
ture as  an  arUcle,  which  appears  under  the 
heading,  "A  Sermon  to  Soldiers,"  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Columbia  University 
"Porum." 

The  best  hope  that  the  mlUtary  man  can 
carry  out  his  role  of  protecting  our  society 
without  destroying  it,  he  told  them.  Ues  In 
his  becoming  a  truly  Uterate  man. 

"Literature  has  so  developed  his  moral 
imagination  that  he  can  feel  his  way  into 
cultures  other  than  his  own,  auid  momen- 
tarily become  someone  other  than  himself, 
someone  perhaps  the  antagonist  of  himself, 
or  perhaps  the  twin  of  one  of  his  several 
contrsKllctory  selves,"  he  said. 

"Being  Uterate,  he  also  knows  history, 
which  means  he  knows  that  good  causes  and 
bad  have  been  fairly  constantly  afoot  in  the 
world,  that  there  are  innimierable  ways  In 
which  good  men  mistake  the  one  for  the 
other,  and  that  some  ways  of  combatting  evU 
nourish  the  very  menace  they  seek  to  uproot. 
"It  may  be,"  he  continued,  "that  the 
temperament  I  have  described  is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  vlrtuee  of  the  professional  sol- 
dier. My  own  deep  conviction  Is  that  it  Is 
not.  Liberal  knowledge,  exactitude  of  expres- 
sion, imaflnatlon,  humanity  can  harm  the 
soldier  only  if  his  cause  is  served  by  igno- 
rance. 

"In  the  past  his  p>ower  reached  no  farther 
than  the  tip  of  his  sword.  Today  that  power 
has  been  extended  almost  infinitely;  yet  our 
notion  of  him  remains  curiously  antiquated 
and  schiaophrenlc — as  a  kind  of  glamorized 
Dr.  Strangelove  mounted  on  a  horse. 

"That  single  horseman  can  now  ride  the 
world  to  Its  doom.  How  vital,  then,  that  the 
soldier  learn  more  than  horsemanship  or 
computer  circuitry,  especially  when  all  he 
may  ever  see  of  the  enemy  is  a  blip  on  the 
radar  screen.  Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
urgency  of  the  soldier's  becoming  Uterate 
as  well  as  merely  skilled.  For  he  will  not  only 
know  the  value  of  what  he  must  defend,  but 
he  will  feel  as  keenly  the  value  of  what  he 
may  destroy." 

Such  sensitivity  to  values  is  overwhelm- 
ingly Important  in  Vietnam,  where  military 
power  Is  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  achieve 


goals  that  are  essentially  poUtical  and  n. 
clal— and  where  there  is  the  terrible  dan^ 
that  military  power,  even  if  successful,  tuj 
make  it  impoasible  to  reach  our  real  goelt. 

It  is  encouraging  that  West  Point  was  jen- 
■Itiye  enough  to  ask  a  professor  of  Vlctort«a 
literature  to  ^eak  to  its  cadets.  It  would  Ik 
a  great  comfort  to  know  that  they,  and  their 
successors,  will  heed  his  advice  to  become 
truly  Uterate  men. 


South  Africa  Defends  itself  Against 
Revolationaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  wh»t 
must  be  recognized  by  many  as  protec- 
tion of  her  people  from  the  Communist 
riots,  looting,  and  disorders  such  as  we 
are  forced  to  suffer  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  South  Africa  has  be- 
grun  to  imdertake  positive  action. 

The  great  disappointment  of  many 
Americans  is  that  some  of  those  now 
being  rounded  up  for  export  were  prod- 
ucts of  our  free  society  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  can  hope  that  tbe 
South  African  people  do  not  feel  all  our 
people  are  of  the  same  stripe  as  the 
troublemakers  deported  as  undesirabk 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  following 
remarks,  two  articles  of  recent  date  from 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star: 
South  Af«ica  Expelling  Antiaparthed 

Bishop 
JoHANNEsauRO  (UPI) . — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bd- 
ward  Crowther.  an  American-born  Anglian 
bishop  who  called  racial  separation  "a  wlct 
ed  and  evil  system,"  said  last  night  he  Im 
been  ordered  to  leave  South  Africa  by  Prldij 
Bishop  Crowther.  38.  a  former  Eplscop*; 
chaplain  at  the  University  of  Callfonil»  >l 
Los  Angeles,  said  in  a  tense  sermon  at  8t 
Cyprian's  Anglican  Cathedral  in  the  dlamoml 
mining  city  of  Kimberley  that  he  had  no 
idea  why  he  was  being  deported. 

He  said  he  would  leave  Bamberley  a  tn 
bourse  before  the  deadline.  He  declared  he 
would  not  resign  as  bishop  of  Kimberley 
and  Kumman,  the  largest  Anglican  dioeae 
in  South  Africa,  which  he  has  headed  Bln« 
1965,  but  would  exercise  authority  fmo 
wherever  he  settled  in  exile. 

Bishop  Crowther  earned  the  disfavor  (< 
South  African  authorities  by  his  stronglj 
liberal  view  on  race  problems.  He  frequently 
took  up  the  cause  of  non-whites  whom  he 
beUeved  wore  being  victimized  by  South 
African  government  crfBcials. 

He  is  the  second  Anglican  bishop  to  he 
ordered  out  of  South  Africa  for  attacktaj 
the  government's  apartheid  (racial  "«P»'V 
atlon)  policies.  Bishop  Ambrose  Reeves  a 
Johannesburg  was  ousted  last  year  for  sup- 
porting non-white  causes. 

Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  D-N  Y  .  made » 
special  trip  to  Kimberley  to  talk  with  Cro»- 
thtr  when  he  visited  South  Africa  In  June 
1966. 

In  last  nlghfs  sermon.  Bishop  Crowther 
leveled  a  charge  of  "shallowness"  ag»ln« 
those  who  said  he  was  getting  what  he  de- 
served. 

While  at  UCLA,  he  was  an  active  leader 
In  civil  rights  and  urban  renewal  effort* 

He  first  stirred  the  wrath  of  the  Soutt 
African  government  In  1965  when  he  calw 
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UVteroatlonal  attention  to  the  plight  of  hun- 
jKdf  of  blacks  dispossessed  from  their  homes 
d  llaxnuthla. 

peq>lte  repeated  warnings  that  the  gov- 
yiunent  would  not  tolerate  further  "embar- 
ji0fnf"*i"  be  continued  to  speak  his  mind 
jxmt  its  policies  of  rigid  racial  segregation. 

BUbop  Crowther  said  his  wife  and  three 
^dren  would  follow  him  from  Cap>e  Town 
tfjuly  11  by  sea,  accompanied  by  his  per- 
loosl  chaplain.  Father  Peter  Beech,  who  wiU 
itay  in  exile  with  him. 

Be  said  the  dean  of  Kimberley  would  act 
II  rlcar  general  in  his  place. 

SoCTR  Africa  Charges  Pivb  in  Move  Against 
Press 

(By  Gordon  Lindsay) 

Johannesburg. — The  South  African  gov- 
^nment  may  well  have  struck  a  death  blow 
latlie  English  langua^  press  yesterday. 

Two  of  the  country's  moat  respected  edl- 
kn,  •  reporter,  a  managing  director  of  a 
newspaper  company  and  a  lawyer  have  been 
lered  with  summonses  to  appear  In  court 
nursday  on  charges  of  publishing  for  two 
yem  false  information  about  prison  con- 
dlttoos. 

nte  five  men  face  the  possibility  of  a  year 
la  JtU  and  it  Is  the  general  opinion  among 
BMnmen  here  that  if  the  five  are  jailed. 
Sooth  Africa  will  no  longer  have  a  free 
preflL 

The  two  editors  and  the  reporter  are  out- 
qnken  entice  of  the  South  African  govern- 
a»t  They  are  Laurence  Gandar,  60,  edltor- 
m-ohlef  of  Johannesburg's  Rand  Daily  Mail; 
JM  Hervls,  68,  editor  of  the  Johannesburg 
Sondsy  Times,  and  Benjamin  Pogrund,  33,  a 
nporter  for  the  DaUy  Mall. 

The  others  summoned  are  Leycester  Harris 
Wilton.  46.  managing  director  of  the  South 
AMcan  Associated  Newspapers  which  ovms 
till  Sunday  Times  and  Dally  Mall,  and  Kel- 
mj  Stuart,  37,  legal  adviser  to  the  company. 

DETAILS  NOT  SPECnPTED 

It  If  alleged  that  the  men  have  pubUshed 
"talis  Information  concerning  prisons."  The 
nmmoiLses  did  not  sp>ecify  details. 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt  here  that  the  move 
k  klmed  directly  at  the  Knglish-language 
praa 

Tlwre  is  freedom  of  the  press  In  this  coun- 
try, bat  the  government  Is  often  annoyed  by 
ttw  itand  taken  by  a  number  of  English 
Mwpapers.  The  Afrikaans  papers  Invariably 
tM  the  line  on  government  policy. 

Tb»  government  waited  two  years  to  issue 
ttHfummonses.  The  articles  In  question  were 
TdhUshed  in  June  and  July  of  1965. 

Hie  South  African  prison  issue,  which  re- 
iBtMrated  around  the  world  in  1965,  was 
MB  by  many  as  a  David  and  Goliath  clash 
ti^tai  a  crusader  and  an  authoritarian 
n|lnw, 

n»»  crusader  was  Gandar.  The  authorlta- 
rttt  regime  was  the  white  Nationalist  party 
•hit  has  held  absolute  control  In  this  coun- 
*Tlor  19  years. 

TOLD  OF  BEATINGS 

Tl»  articles  were  written  by  Pogrund  and 
*«^  supported  editoriaUy  by  Gandar. 
"•^  gave  f\ill  backing  to  the  artlclee  and 
1  oame  into  the  picture  by  taking  eJB- 
from  former  prisoners.  Walton,  appmx- 
J^f.  has  been  summonsed  as  managing  dl- 
ifteflt  the  newspaper  group. 
Jfti  ptison  scandal  erupted  when  Harold 
*»*«».  an  ex-ooQvlct,  told  the  Dally  MaU 
■  irotal  beatings  and  ol  prtaonen  going 


berserk  in  solitary  confinement.  Strachan's 
story  was  printed  in  a  three-j>art  series. 

The  MaU's  report  made  world  headlines  and 
South  African  prison  conditions  were  under 
Lntematlonal  scrutiny. 

Then,  a  warden  at  one  of  the  prisons, 
Johannes  Andrtes  Theron,  gave  a  sworn  state- 
ment In  which  he  said  he  had  seen  prisoners 
being  tortured  by  electrical  shock. 

JAILED    rOR    32    MONTHS 

Theron  was  later  charge  dand  convicted  of 
giving  false  Information  about  prisons.  He 
was  Jailed  for  32  months  earlier  this  year. 

Shortly  after  Theron  made  his  statement 
it  was  substantiated  by  another  warder.  Gys- 
bert  Van  Schalkwyk  and  ex-prtsoners  who 
said  they  had  received  electrical  shock  treat- 
ment in  Jail. 

Van  Schalkwyk  was  arrested  and  appeared 
in  court  on  perjury  charges.  He  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  Jail. 

In  August  1965.  Strachan  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  making  a  false  statement  vmder 
oath  and  giving  false  information  about 
prisons.  Strachan  was  released  on  June  11 
this  year  after  serving  a  year  of  his  18-month 
sentence. 

He  U  now  back  with  his  wife  and  6-year- 
old  daughter  in  Durban  on  the  south  coast, 
but  is  still  subject  to  a  five-year  banning 
order  under  the  Supression  of  Oommtmlsm 
Act.  This  confines  him  to  his  home  between 
6  pjn.  and  7  ajn.  He  also  has  to  report  daily 
to  a  police  station. 

It  is  felt  that  the  main  attack  will  be 
against  Gandar,  who  says  he  always  liked  to 
think  of  The  Daily  Mail  as  a  "paper  of  social 
protest  with  a  natural  bias  toward  the  tinder- 
dog  whoever  he  may  be.  If  we  are  sickly 
humanists  for  seeking  betterment  in  the 
qtiallty  of  human  life,  then  sickly  humanists 
we  are." 

OPPONENT     OP    APARTHEm 

This  type  of  thinking  has  brought  him  a 
pinch  of  acclaim — most  of  it  overseas — and  a 
load  of  censvu-e  at  home. 

His  complete  rejection  of  South  Africa's 
apartheid  (segregation  by  law)  has  cast  him 
as  a  villain  in  the  minds  of  many  white  South 
Africans,  not  the  least  of  them  members  of 
Premier  Balthazar  J.  Vorster's  all-white  gov- 
ernment. 

Pogrund  was  served  with  the  court  order 
leas  than  24  hours  before  he  was  to  leave 
South  Africa  forever.  Pogrund 's  passport  was 
oonflacated  '-  1965.  but  he  had  applied  to  the 
minister  o.  the  interior  for  permission  to 
leave  South  Africa  on  a  one-way  exit  per- 
mit. He  had  planned  to  leave  for  Britain  on  a 
plane  last  night. 

He  had  Intended  to  go  to  London  to  com- 
plete a  book  on  South  Africa  commissioned 
several  years  ago  by  Stanford  University  of 
CaUfomla.  His  trip  has  been  delayed  indefi- 
nitely. 


Salaries    of    Federal    GoTenuneot    Em- 
ployeet  acd  Ittne  of  Comparability 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   aCARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2S.  1967 

Mr.  MACTHEN.  Mr.  Speaiker,  the  fol- 
lowliig  extraneous  material  Is  an  In- 


depth  study  on  legislation  dealing  with 
salaries  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees and  the  issue  of  comparability. 
The  study  was  researched,  prepared  and 
written  by  Edward  J.  Ouss,  of  4245  58th 
Avenue,  Bladensburg,  Md.,  and  Robert  E. 
Harney,  of  5623  Ellerble  Court,  Lanham, 
Md.,  both  of  whom  are  employees  at  the 
Bureau  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  here. 
They  are  also  active  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  tliat  in  congres- 
sional consideration  of  Federal  pay  raisfts 
and  comparability  this  year  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv-^ 
ice  Committee  will  find  this  a  very  valu- 
able study  and  certainly  buttress  my 
longstanding  support  for  comparability 
in  pay  for  Federal  employees.  The  ma- 
terial follows: 

CONGIIESSIONAL  ACTION   ON  LEGISLATION   DEAL- 
ING With  Salaries  or  Feoexal  E:mplotees  , 
Since  1962  ^  / 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  clearly 
present  a  brtecT  legislative  history  of  the  ma- 
jor legislative  enactment,  and  properly  focus 
attention  on  the  happenings  and  events  that 
have  transpired  since  enactment,  presentj 
views  expressed  on  the  subject,  and  to  makel 
a  final  analysis  of  the  results  thus  far  at^ 
tained.  i 

Among  the  Congress'  most  formidable 
powers  exists  the  i>ower  of  apiMX>prtations. 
Appropriations  for  social  programs  receive 
much  attention  and  are  paraded  before  the 
public  by  the  news  media  announcing  what 
these  programs  will  coat  and  what  It  will  do 
for  the  American  people.  In  the  p>ast.  Invari- 
ably neglected  in  oomputLng  program  budg-1 
ete  was  the  linking  of  the  current  and  equi- 
table administrative  ooets,  namely,  salarlea 
of  the  Federal  employees  who  administered 
these  programs.  Monies  were  appropriated  on 
the  basis  of  what  material  costs  at  the  ctir- 
rent  prices  and  if  it  was  an  aid  program 
money  was  appropriated  on  the  basis  of  how 
much  should  be  given  to  aocomplish  the  de- 
sired result  at  the  current  prtcea  in  tlw 
particular  area.  But  the  salaries  of  the  people 
who  administered  these  programs  were  not 
considered  In  the  same  way.  They  did  not 
keep  pace  with  going  rates.  There  came  a 
point  in  time,  however,  when  there  was  hope 
that  Federal  salaries  would  also  be  consid- 
ered at  the  "current  prices"  so  to  speak,  or 
more  accurately  termed,  at  comparxible  rate*. 
It  la  from  this  point  forward  tJiat  this  paper 
seeks  to  discuss  the  Statutory  Pay  System  for 
Federal  Claeslfled  Employees. 

legislative  mSTOST  j 

The  1962  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
In   1963   President  John  F.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed  a   broad   salary  reform   and   strongly 
urged  the  adoption,  by  Congress,  ot  the  "com- 
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parablllty  principle"  as  the  standard  for 
Federal  salary  levels.  The  Congress,  alter 
having  atudled  the  President's  meesage,  de- 
clared that  this  was  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching,  comprehenBlve  and"  complex  meas- 
ures ever  reported  and  -would  have  an  effect 
on  the  welfare  ot  every  Federal  employee 
both  at  home  and  abroad  .^ 

The  pay  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  reported, 
were  the  result  of  long  studies  by  previous 
administrations  followed  by  extensive  hear- 
ings extended  over  a  period  of  many  months. 

The  bill  put  into  effect  to  the  extent 
"deemed  appropriate" '  by  the  87th  Congress 
the  principal  aspects  of  President  Kennedy's 
recommendation  for  needed  refarms  in  the 
major  statutory  pay  systems  in  the  Federal 
Service.  Part  n  of  the  bUl  reforms  and  in- 
creaMS  salaries  tar  those  under  the  Classi- 
ficatkxn  Act. 

The  need  lor  immediate  and  sweeping 
reformation  of  the  major  statutory  pay  sys- 
tems for  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  foxmd  in  and  supported  by 
extensive  studies  carried  out  in  the  executive 
branch  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Altogether 
the  flTirttTigM  were  the  product  of  more  than 
6  years  of  virtually  continuous  study.  The 
years  of  study,  the  President's  message,  and 
the  hearings  held  in  Congress  developed  the 
rather  lengthy  Justification  which  follows: 

REQUISITES   or  A   FEDIRAI.  PAT   SYSTIM 

The  functions  of  a  public  salary  system  are 
to  control  payroll  expenditures,  with  equity 
to  both  the  employee  and  the  taxpayer,  and 
to  support  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
high  quality  personnel  required  to  carry  out 
govwnment  programs.  To  meet  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  public,  the  salary  system  mxist 
pay  enough  to  permit  competent  staffing  in 
order  not  to  endanger  the  naUonal  security 
■  nor  to  degrade  public  service;  but  it  must  not 
pay  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
and  to  provide  equity  for  the  employee.  To  as- 
sure fair  treatment  for  the  public  employee, 
the  salary  system  must  provide  equity  among 
Federal  employees  find  between  Federal  em- 
ployees and  those  in  private  employment.  To 
be  adaptable  to  changing  conditions  and  to 
stimulate  peak  performance,  the  system  must 
provide  for  executive  discretion  to  meet  indi- 
vidual and  special  needs,  to  use  pay  for  moti- 
vating employees,  and  to  initiate  general  ad- 
justments as  required. 

These  are  underlying  objectives  which  the 
salary  provisions  of  the  bill  are  designed  to 
meet.' 

Prior  to  1962.  statutory  pay  systems  had 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. Absence  of  an  accepted  standard  for 
Federal  salaries  and  a  procedure  for  periodic 
review  and  adjustment  coupled  with  rigid 
statutory  rules  of  pay  administration,  de- 
prived the  systems  ot  the  adaptability  so  es- 
sential in  a  period  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions. 

Major  inequities  existed  between  the  Fed- 
eral employee  and  his  equals  throughout  the 
BntV""«'  economy.  With  this  new  bill,  eom- 
ptMiy>n  oould  BOW  bc  made  directly  between 
private  salaries  and  those  tn  the  Classlflca- 
Uon  Act.  which  has  a  broad  occupaticsial  cov- 
erage having  many  oounterparts  in  private 
employment.  Flndiiags  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  national  aurvey  of  prolesBlonal,  ad- 
Footnotes  at  end  at  speech. 


mlnlstrative.  technical,  and  clerical  pay  re- 
ported In  1961  provided  the  data.  This  annual 
survey  clearly  shows  that  the  greater  the  level 
of  dlfflctilty  and  responsibility,  the  greater  the 
gap  between  public  and  private  pay.  From 
grade  aS-4  upward,  private  salary  averages 
ccHisistently  exceed  Federal  salaries.  The  dif- 
ference Is  quite  noticeable.  For  example: 


Classification  Act  rate  range 

National 
average  rate 

Grade 

Minimum 

Maximum 

in  private 
enterprise 

6S  7    1 

$5,355 
6,435 
10,625 
12,210 
13,730 

$6,345 
7,425 
11.935 
13.510 
15.030 

$6,648 

GS  9.. 
GS  13 



7,776 
13. 152 

GS  14. 
GS  15 

15.362 
19,348 

Further  evidence  of  this  trend  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  1960 
Btudy  of  salaries  paid  In  21  large  nationwide 
firms  for  personnel,  finance,  research  and  de- 
velopment, law,  and  plant  management  po- 
sitions with  responsibilities  equivalent  to 
those  of  Federal  positions  In  grades  GS-16. 
GS-17,  and  GS-18.  This  study  showed  these 
serious  disparities; 


Federal  Government 


Grade 


GS  16- 
GS  17. 
GS  18. 


Salary  range 


$15,255-$16,295 

16,530-  17,570 

18,500 


21  firms,  major- 
Salary  clusters 


$20,00O-$30.O0O 

27, 500-  37, 500 

*  32, 500-  45,000 


The  Act,  as  finally  written,  contained  two 
basic  principles.  Sec.  5022  stated  in  part  that 
"Federal  salary  fixing  shall  be  based  upon 
the  principles  that: 

(a)  There  shall  be  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  shall 
be  maintained  In  keeping  with  work  and 
performance  distinctions;  and 

(b)  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  compara- 
ble with  private  enterprise  salary  rates  for 
the  same  levels  of  work. 

Salary  levels — shall  be  set  and  henceforth 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  above  prin- 
ciples. 

To  effectuate  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  bill's  language.  Intent,  and  proposed 
proceduroB  it  Is  Imjjeratlve  to  set  forth  the 
Congressional  interpretation  of  the  two 
principles  cited.  Senate  Report  No.  2120  de- 
clared: 

Adoption  of  this  [comparability]  principle 
will  assure  equity  for  the  Federal  employee 
with  his  equals  throughout  the  national 
economy.  Its  use  will  Improve  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  compete  with  private  firms 
for  qualified  personnel. 

ComparabUlty  with  private  enterprise  sal- 
ary levels  provides  a  long-needed  logical  and 
factual  standard  for  setting  Federal  salaries. 
It  Includes  the  effects  of  such  legitimate  pay 
conslderartlons  as  cost  of  living,  standards 
of  living,  and  productivity  as  those  factors 
are  resolved  Into  the  going  rate  over  bar- 
gaining tables  and  other  salary  determining 
processes  throughout  the  country. 

The  principle  has  a  history  of  wide  accept- 
ance. Within  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  been  used  for  certian  positions  over  the 
past  100  yrars;   first  applied  to  Navy  Tart 


workers.  It  is  now  applied  to  virtually  ig 
Federal  trades  and  craft  workers,  to  employ, 
ees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  uM 
to  Government  work  contractors  through  the 
Walsh-Healey  and  Davis-Bacon  Acts,  it  ^ 
widely  accepted  in  Industry,  although  many 
leading  firms  have  adopted  the  modlficatlai 
of  paying  better  than  the  competition.  Sttte 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  some  othif 
national  governments  (such  as  Canada  tm 
the  United  Kingdom) ,  rely  on  this  prindpii 
Until  recent  years,  the  principle  of  com- 
parablUty  could  not  be  applied  on  a  natton- 
Wide  basis  because  there  was  no  broad,  k. 
ceptable  source  of  comparative  salary  dati 
from  private  enterprise.  Now,  however,  tfai 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  national  survey 
of  professional,  administrative,  technical, 
and  clerical  pay  provides  annually  tl>e  raj. 
uisite  data  on  private  enterprise  jjay.  u 
is  the  only  comprehensive  and  authorltalln 
survey  of  its  kind,  and  there  are  technically 
valid  and  established  methods  for  translat- 
ing the  BLS  data  Into  Federal  comparability 
pay  levels. 

Pay  com.parabiUty  would  be  established  be- 
tween the  same  levels  of  work  in  prlvn 
enterprise  and  Government — that  Is.  betwea 
levels  of  work  having  substantially  the  laaie 
degrees  of  cUfBculty,  responsibility,  and  re- 
quired qualifications. 

Although  survey  techniques  require  a»e«^ 
talnlng  private  enterprise  rates  by  occtijb- 
tion  as  well  as  work  level,  the  survey  la  m 
designed  th*t  the  occui>atlonal  rates  st  i 
given  work  level  can  be  combined  Into  t 
single  rate  nepresentlng  the  general  levd  t( 
private  enterprise  salaries  for  a  work  lefnl 
eqiiivalent  to  a  Classification  Act  grade. 

To  maintain  Federal  salaries  at  levels  com- 
parable with  private  enterprise  levels  and  to 
assure  that  other  features  of  statutory  salaiy 
systems  are  corrected  and  Improved  ai  ex- 
perience shows  the  need,  the  bill  provlds 
that  the  President  shall  require  an  annuil 
report,  from  an  agency  he  designates,  on  tbi 
relationship  of  Federal  salaries  to  those  li 
private  enterprise  and  shall  submit  an  anoal 
report  to  Corigreas  recommending  the  adjtal- 
ments  in  Milary  schedules,  structure,  mi 
policy  be  ccmslders  advisable.  This  provWcs 
is  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  reform*  y» 
posed.  It  establishes  a  procedure  for  aiunl 
review  ot  salary  schedules  and  for  sanal 
adjustment  when  necessary  to  maintain  tti 
prescribed  lelationship  to  private  enterjd* 
pay  levels.  A  systematic  review  of  this  kW 
is  eesential  to  prevent  Federal  salary  actaid- 
ules  from  relapsing  to  their  present  condi- 
tions. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  !■■ 
nlshes  private  enterprise  salary  data  for  ooe»- 
pationa  which  are  representative  of  the  Clifr 
Bificatlon  Act.^ 

We  would  do  well  to  Illustrate  what  thi 
Federal  salary  structure  looks  like,  to  gim 
reference  point  and  basis  for  comparison  it- 
tore  undertaking  further  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  Federal  salary  ratal  ■ 
they  stood  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  P>j 
Reform  Bill  of  1962.  As  will  be  noted*! 
salary  spread  encompasses  a  grade  syrt* 
ranging  from  Grade  1  through  Grade  18,  ial 
within  eacti  grade.  Increases  or  steps  *» 
years  of  service.  Effective  July  1960,  Qi«  f* 
•TBI  salKries  were  as  Indicated  on  the  U- 
lowing  pBg*. 
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Crad« 


B-l.. 
tH-. 
tW- 
t$-4.- 

6S-S- 
t^t- 
B-7-. 
6S-« 

tM  - 
6S-10- 

es-11- 
es-12. 

CS-13. 
tS-I4- 
8S-15. 
CS-16. 
tS-17.. 
CS-18.. 


$3,185 


,500 

3.760 

4.040 

4.345 

4.830 

5.355 

5.885 

6,435 

6.995 

7.560 

8.955 

10.635 

12.210 

13.730 

15.255 

16.530 

18.500 


$3,290 
•1.605 
3.865 
4.145 
4.510 
4.995 
5.520 
6.050 
6,600 
7.160 
7,820 
9,215 
10.895 
12,470 
14, 055 
15,515 
16,790 


$3,395 

3.710 

3,970 

4,250 

4,675 

5,160 

5,685 

6,215 

6,765 

7,325 

8,080 

9,475 

11,155 

12,730 

14,380 

15,775 

17,050 


$3,500 

3,815 

4.075 

4.355 

4.840 

5.325 

5.850 

6,380 

6,930 

7,490 

8,340 

9,735 

11,415 

12,990 

14.705 

16.035 

17.310 


$3,605 
3.920 


,180 

,460 

,005 

,490 

,015 

,545 

7,095 

7,655 

8,600 

9,995 

11,675 

13,250 

15,030 

16,295 

17, 570 


$3,710 

4.025 

4,285 

4.565 

5.170 

5.655 

6,180 

6,710 

7,260 

7,820 

8,860 

10,255 

11,935 

13,510 


$3,815 
4,130 
4,390 
4,670 
5,335 
5,820 
6.345 
6.875 
7.425 
7,985 


LongevitT 


$3,290 

4,235 

4,495 

4,775 

5,500 

5,985 

6,510 

7,040 

7,590 

8,150 

9,120 

10,515 

12, 195 

13,  770 

15,290 


$4,025 

4,340 

4,600 

4,880 

5,665 

6,150 

6.675 

7.205 

7.755 

8,315 

9.380 

10, 775 

12, 455 

14.030 

1S.550 


I 


$4,130 

4.445 

4,705 

4,985 

5,830 

6,315 

6,840 

7,370 

7,920 

8,480 

9,640 

11.035 

12.715 

14.290 

15.810 


NOTES 


tS-1  to  GS-10  step  increases  effective  every  52  weeks.  GS-11  to  GS-17  step  increases  effective 
Hoy  78  weeks. 


Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  the  nert  highar  cent  wHI  give  vou 
the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  brweekly  rata. 


The  first  pay  raise  after  the  Federal  Reform 
p»y  Act  was  effective  with  October  1962. 
Without  detailing  at  this  point  regarding 
every  aspect  of  the  new  rates,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  new  scales  were  raised  on  a 
graduated  basis  running  from  api>roximately 
1  percent  to  7  percent,  which  was  consistent, 


at  least  as  far  a«  It  went,  with  the  facts 
brought  out  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statls- 
UcB  (hereafter  referred  to  as  BLS)  survey 
that  the  higher  the  grade  the  larger  the  pay 
gap.  It  also  provided  for  a  change  in  the 
"within  grade"  raises  of  eaoh  step  with  the 
time  interval  between  each  step  starting  at 


52  weeks,  then  104  weeks  and  finally  156 
weeks.  Although  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
the  new  scales  did  not  achieve  comparability! 
On  the  following  page  is  the  salary  chart 
effective  with  October  19«2. 


Compensation  schedule  I  {through  Jan.  4,  1964) 

Grads 

Waiting  period  52  weoki 

Waiting  period  104  weeks 

Waiting  period  156  wMks 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8                  i 

it 

B-l 

$3,245 

3.560 

3.820 

4.110 

4,565 

5,035 

5,540 

6,090 

6,675 

7,290 

8,045 

9,475 

11,150 

12,845 

14,565 

16.000 

18.000 

20,000 

$3,350 

3,665 

3,925 

4,250 

4,725 

5.205 

5,725 

6,295 

6,900 

7,535 

8,310 

9,790 

11,515 

13,270 

15,045 

16,500 

18,500 

$3,455 

3,770 

4,030 

4,390 

4,885 

5,375 

5,910 

6,500 

7,125 

7,780 

8.575 

10. 105 

11,880 

13,695 

15,525 

17,000 

19,000 

$3,560 

3,875 

4,135 

4,530 

5,045 

5,545 

6,095 

6,705 

7,350 

8,025 

8,840 

10,420 

12,245 

14, 120 

16,005 

17,500 

19,500 

$3,665 

3,980 

4,240 

4,670 

5,205 

5,715 

6,280 

6,910 

7,575 

8,270 

9,105 

10,735 

12,610 

14,545 

16,485 

18,000 

20,000 

$3,770 

4,085 

4,345 

4,810 

5,365 

5,885 

6,465 

7,115 

7,800 

8.515 

9,370 

11,050 

12,975 

14.970 

16.965 

$3,875 

4.190 

4,455 

4,950 

5,525 

6,055 

6.650 

7,320 

8,025 

8,760 

9,635 

11,365 

13,340 

15,395 

17,445 

$3,980 

4,295 

4,580 

5,090 

5.685 

6,225 

6,835 

7,525 

8,250 

9,005 

9,900 

11.680 

13,705 

15,820 

17,925 

$4,085 

4.400 

4,705 

5,230 

5.845 

S,395 

7,020 

7.730 

8,475 

9.250 

10. 165 

11,995 

14.070 

16,245 

e-i 

$4,190 

«S-] 

4,505 

CS-( 

4,830 

e-5 

5,370 

&4 

6,00S 

B-7 

S.S65 

ts-i 

7,205 

CM 

7,935 

S5-10 

8,700 

twi 

9,495 

B-l?.- 

B-13 

B^4 

B-15 

8-11 

B-17... ... 

B-ll 

i 



Note.— Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  a  fraction  of  a  cent  as  the  next  higher  rent  will  give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 

The  second  and  third  raises  promulgated  after  this  reform  act  are  shown  on  the  following  pages.  Although  promised  by  the  Act  these 
nlies  too,  did  not  achieve  comparability. 

Compensation  scheduU  11  (effective  Jan.  5,  1964) 


Grada 


Waiting  period  52  weeks 


Waiting  period  104  weeks 


$3,305 

3,620 

3,880 

4,215 

4,690 

5,235 

5,795 

6,390 

7,030 

7,690 

8,410 

9,980 

11,725 

13,615 

15,655 

16,000 

18,000 

20,000 


$3,410 

3,725 

3,985 

4,355 

4,850 

5,410 

5,990 

6,600 

7,260 

7,945 

8,690 

10,310 

12.110 

14,065 

16, 180 

16,500 

18,500 


$3,  SIS 

3.830 

4,090 

4.495 

5,010 

5.585 

6,185 

6,810 

7,490 

8,200 

8,970 

10,640 

12,495 

14,515 

16,695 

17,000 

19.000 


$3,620 

3,93*. 

4.195 

4.635 

5,170 

5,760 

6.380 

7,020 

7,720 

8,455 

9,250 

10.970 

12,880 

14,965 

17.210 

17,500 

19,500 


$3,725 

4.040 

4.300 

4,775 

5,330 

5,935 

6,575 

7,230 

7,950 

8,710 

9,530 

11,300 

13.265 

15,415 

17,725 

18,000 

20,000 


U935 

4,145 

4.405 

4,915 

5,490 

6,110 

6,770 

7,440 

8.180 

8.965 

9,810 

11,630 

13. 650 

15.865 

18.240 


Waiting  period  156  weeks 


$3,935 

4,250 

4,525 

5.055 

5,650 

6.285 

6.965 

7.650 

8.410 

9.220 

10.090 

11.960 

14.035 

16.315 

18,755 


10 


$4,040 

4.355 

4.650 

5.195 

5,810 

6,460 

7,160 

7,860 

8.640 

9.475 

10.370 

12.290 

14.420 

16, 765 

19,270 


$4,145 

4,460 

4,775 

5,335 

5,970 

6.635 

7,355 

8,070 

8.870 

9,730 

10,650 

12.620 

14,805 

17,215 


$4,250 
4,565 
4,900 
5,475 
6.130 
6,810 
7,550 
8,280 
9.100 
9,985 


"•fc-Yesrty  tsliry  dhrided  by  2,080  countini  i  fraction  of  •  cent  m  the  next  higher  cent  will  give  yo«  the  hourly  rste.  Hoartjr  rate  multiplied  by  SO  will  give  yes  the  biweekly  i 
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Federal  Employett  Salary  Act  of  1964  {effective  July  6,  1964) 


June  23,  1967 


and* 


6S-1— . 
6S-2— 
GS-3..- 
CS-4... 

6S-5... 
GS-6... 
CS-7... 
6S-8... 
6S-9... 
GS-10.. 

es-u- 

GS-12.. 
GS-13.. 
6S-14.. 
GS-15-. 

es-16.. 

GS-17.. 
6S-1B.. 


Wilting  period  i2  wMk$ 


Waiting  period  104  weeks 


Waiting  period  156  weeks 


$3,385 

3.680 
4.005 
4,480 
5,000 
5.505 
6.050 
E.630 
7.220 
7.900 
8.650 
10.250 
12,075 
14, 170 
16,460 
18,935 
21.445 
24,500 


t3.S00 
3,805 
4,140 
4,630 
5,165 
5,690 
6,250 
6,850 
7,465 
8,170 
8,945 
10,605 
12,495 
14.660 
17.030 
19.590 


{3.615 
3.930 
4,275 
4.780 
5.330 
5.875 
6,450 
7,070 
7,710 
8,440 
9,240 
10.  %0 
12,915 
15.150 
17.600 
20,  245 


22.195  22.945 


53.730 
4.055 
4,410 
4.930 
5.495 
6.060 
6.650 
7,290 
7,955 
8.710 
9,535 
11,315 
13,335 
15,640 
18,170 
20,900 
23,695 


U845 
4,180 
4,545 
5,080 
5,660 
6,245 
6,850 
7.510 
8,200 
8,980 
9,830 
11,670 
13,755 
16. 130 
18. 740 
21.  555 
24,445 


J3.960. 
4.305 
4,680 
5.230 
5.825 
6.430 
7,050 
7.730 
8.445 
9,250 
10, 125 
12,025 
14,175 
16,620 
19.310 
22,210 


$4,075 
4,430 
4,815 
5.380 
5.990 
6,615 
7,250 
7,950 
8,690 
9.520 
10,420 
12, 380 
14,595 
17,110 
19.880 
22.865 


$4,190 
4,555 
4.950 
5.  530. 
6.155 
6,800 
7.450 
8.170 
8.935 
9.790 
10.715 
12.735 
15.015 
17.600 
20.450 
23.520 


$4,305 
4.680 
5,085 
5,680, 
6,320 
6,985 
7,650 
8,390 
9.180 
10.060 
11.010 
13,090 
15.435 
18.090 
21.020 
24, 175 


4.  as 
5.2a 
s.a 

6.4S 

7,17t 
7.8Se 

8.6ie 

9.05 

10,331 
U.3(B 
13, «« 
IS.K 
18.  SB 

21.  sn 


Note.-Yearly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  H  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  will 


give  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  biweekly  rate. 


We  have  stated  that  the  last  three  raises 
have  not  achieved  comparablltly.  but  we 
have  not  «hown  any  figures  on  what  this 
comparabUlty  U  euppoeed  to  be  up  to  now. 
No  puipoM  would  be  served  In  listing  nu- 
merous pages  of  figures  on  each  raise  but  It 
Js  beUeved  a  good  Insight  Into  this  problem 
can  be  achieved  In  a  thorough  analysis  or 
the  1965  and  1966  pay  proposals  and  the  re- 
sults that  followed. 

President  Johnson's  oommunlcatlon  to 
Speaker  McCk>rmack  serves  to  show  the  re- 
opanslbility  the  President  now  has  to  an- 
nually report  to  the  Congress  an  Federal  sal- 
aries and  Indicate  who  prepares  the  report. 
On  May  17.  1965.  the  transmittal  of  the  re- 
port was  made: 

••Deab  Ma.  Speaker:  Supplementing  my 
xnessage  on  Federal  Pay.  and  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  I 
transmit  herewith  to  the  Congress  the  at- 
tached report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Connnlsslon.  comparing 
Federal  statutory  salary  rates  with  the  salary 
mtes  paid  In  private  enterprise  for  the  same 
work  levels,  as  reported  in  November  1964 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 
"Sincerely, 

'Lyndon  B.  Johnson."  * 

Shortly  we  wiU  look  at  these  figures  but 
first  it  should  be  stated  that  this  report 
compares  the  then  present  Federal  statutory 
malary  rates  with  average  salary  rates  paid 
lor  the  same  levels  of  work  in  private  enter- 
prise as  reported  In  November  1964  In  the 
Nattonal  Survey  of  Professional,  Administra- 
tive. Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay,  conducted 
by  the  BLS. 

At  grades  GS-1  and  GS-2  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  but  in  no  other  salary  sysetm,  the 
then  cvirrent  rates  were  set  above  1963  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates.  At  all  other  grades 
through  GS-5,  the  current  rates  approxi- 
mated those  paid  in  private  enterprise  In 
19C3.  PYom  GB-6  upwards,  the  current  rates 
dropped  progressively  further  In  arrears  of 
1963  private  enterprise;  and  from  GS-12  up- 
ward the  rates  were  below  the  1962  rates  of 
private  enterprise. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  shown 


In  the  following  charts  are  actually  even 
further  behind  because  of  the  time  lag  in  the 
compilation  of  the  figures  and  the  approxi- 
mate 3%  avM'age  gain  In  private  salarlea 
each  year. 

The  following  chart  compares  the  1964  pay 
line  wltn  tbe  1062  pay  line  (a  pay  Une  U 
the  fourth  step  of  the  salary  schedule)  which 
was  the  basis  for  the  salary  adjustment  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  AprU  1963.  and 
with  the  fourth  rates  of  the  grades  In  the 
then     present    Classification     Act    schedule 


which  became  effective  In  Jvily  1964.  The 
1964  pay  line  shows  a  uniform  Increase  at  an 
grades  of  approximately  6.6  percent  over  the 

1963  pay  Une.  Because  Congress  adjusted  tht 
President's  1963  salary  proposal  so  as  to  add 
3  percent  at  the  first  five  grades  and  to  reduce 
the  rates  for  the  upper  grades  by  progres- 
sively larger  dollar  amounts,  the  dlSereocei 
between  the  current  schedule  rates  and  tbe 

1964  pay  line  vary  from  3.5  percent  at  meet 
of  the  lower  grades  to  about  11  percent  at 
the  top  grades.' 


Comparison  of  Classification  Act  pay  line  derived  from  BLS  1964  report  with  196S  jxiy 
line  and  with  present  Classificatton  Act  schedule 


Gra4e 


CS-1... 
GS-2... 
6S-3_.. 
BS-4... 
GS^S... 
GS-6... 
GS  7_. 
GS-8.. 
GS-9.. 
GS-10.. 
GS-n., 
GS-12. 
GS-13. 
GS-14. 
GS  15. 
GS  16. 
GS  17. 
GS  18. 


Pay  line 
derived  from 
1964  report 


$3,630 
4,075 
4,565 
5,105 
5,690 
6,335 
7,020 
7.770 
8.580 
9,440 
10,  380 
12,435 
14,750 
17,315 
20, 120 
23, 140 
26. 330 
•27,200 


1962  com- 
parability 
pay  line 


$3,400 
3.820 
4.280 
4.785 
5.335 
5,940 
6,585 
7,290 
8.045 
8,850 
9,735 
11,665 
13,835 
16, 240 
18,870 
21,700 
24,695 
»  25,  270 


Difterence, 

1964  over 

1962  pay  line 

(percent) 


Current  Classi- 
fication Act 
sdiedule 
(4th  rates) 


6.8 

$3,730 

fi  7 

4,055 

6  7 

4.410 

6.7 

4.930 

6,7 

5.495 

6  6 

6,060 

6  6 

6,650 

6  6 

7,290 

B  7 

7,95b 

fi  7 

8,710 

6  6 

9.535 

6  6 

11,315 

6.6 

13, 335 

6.6 

15.640 

fi  6 

18,170 

6  6 

20,900 

6.6 

23, 695 

6.7 

•24.500 

Difterence.  1%4  comparabilKj 

pay  line  over  current 
Classification  Act  schedule 


Amount 


Percent 


P) 


$20 

U 

165 

li 

175 

a 

195 

li 

275 

iS 

370 

u 

480 

li 

625 

7J 

730 

14 

845 

tl 

1,1?0 

!.l 

1,415 

ie.< 

1,675 

10.7 

1  950 

10.1 

2.240 

10.7 

2.635 

11.1 

2,455 

10.1 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


1  Present  rate  above  pay  line  ,,octnx 

:  Entrance  rate  for  grade  (in  lieu  of  pay  line  4th  rate.  529,650). 
>  Entrance  rate  lor  grade  (in  lieu  of  pay  line  4th  rate,  $27,805). 
•  Single  rate. 

Based  upon  the  BLS  survey  of  November 
1964  the  entire  Federal  salary  scale  for  1965 
should  have  been  as  illustrated  on  the  next 
page.  However,  even  though  this  scale  showed 
what  was  needed  for  comparability  on  figures 
that  were  already  over  a  year  old.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
concvured  In  the  recommendations  which 
were  submitted  by  the  Special  Panel  on  Fed- 
eral Salaries. 


The  Panel's  recommendation  was  for  an  in- 
crease of  a  3  percent  across  the  board  mist  In 
the  statutory  salary  schedules  even  thoTigh 
the  flgvires  clearly  Indicated  a  graduated  nim 
of  between  i£  and  11  percent  was  needed. 
The  3  percent  recommended  did  not  allow 
for  the  lag  In  compiling  the  figures  and  then- 
fore  the  Federal  salaries  sUpped  to  an  approx- 
imate range  of  4  to  11.6  percent  behind  tB» 
private  remuneration.  The  salary  scale  ai^en- 
acted  Is  Ulustrated  on  page  17  -*' 
amounted  to  a  raise  of  3.6  percent. 


wbid 
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1964  comparability  schedule,  Classification  Act 
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GS-I' 

SS-Z - 

6S-3 

tSJ 

6S-b 

SS-6 

GS-7 - 

GS-« ■  — 

6S-9 

GS-10 

6S-11 

GS-12 

GS-13 

GS-K 

GS-15 

GS-I6 

GS-17 

GS-18 


$3.3«5 

3,700 

4,145 

4,640 

5,180 

5.765 

6,375 

7,065 

7,800 

8.585 

9.435 

11,310 

13,315 

15,740 

18,290 

21,040 

23, 930 

27,200 


$3,  SCO 

3,825 

4,285 

4,795 

5,350 

5,955 

6.590 

7.300 

8,060 

8,870 

9,750 

11,685 

13.860 

16.265 

19.900 

21.740 

24.730 


$3,615 

3.950 

4.425 

4,950 

5.520 

6.145 

6.805 

7.535 

8.320 

9.155 

10,065 

12,060 

14,305 

16,790 

19,510 

22,440 

25,530 


$3,730 

4,075 

4,565 

5.105 

5,690 

6,335 

7,020 

7,770 

8,580 

9,440 

10,380 

12,435 

14,750 

17.315 

20.120 

23.140 

26,330 


10 


»,84S 

4,200 

4.705 

5,260 

5,860 

6.525 

7,235 

8,005 

8.840 

9.725 

10. 695 

12.810 

15,195 

17.840 

20.730 

23,840 

27.130 


$3,960 
4,32$ 

4.845 

5.415 

6,030 

6.715 

7.450 

8,240 

9,100 

10,010 

11,010 

13,185 

15,640 

18.365 

21.340 

24.540 


$4,075 

4,450 

4.985 

5,570 

6,200 

6,905 

7,665 

8.475 

9.360 

10.295 

11.325 

13.560 

16.085 

18,890 

21,950 

25,240 


$4,190 

4,575 

5,125 

5.725 

6.370 

7,095 

7,880 

8.710 

9,620 

10,580 

11,640 

13,935 

16,530 

19,415 

22,560 

25.940 


$4,305 

4,700 

5,265 

5,880 

6,540 

7,285 

8,095 

8,945 

9,880 

10,865 

11,955 

14,310 

16.975 

19.940 

23, 170 

26,640 


$4,420 

4.825 

5.405 

6.035 

6,710 

7.475 

8.310 

9.180 

10,140 

11.150 

12.270 

14.685 

17.420 

20.465 

23.7(0 


>  Retained  salaries. 


Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965  (effective  Oct.  10,  1966) 


Grade 


Waiting  period  52  weeks 


Waiting  period  104  weeks 


Wailing  period  156  weeks 


10 


GS-1.- 
GS-2.. 
GS-3.. 
GW- 
SS-5.., 
GS-(.. 
GS-7-. 
6W... 
6S-I... 
GS-IO.. 
SS-II.. 
GS-12.. 
GS-13.. 
GS-14.. 
GS-15.. 
SS-16.. 
GS-17.. 
GS-U.. 


$3,507 

3,814 

4,149 

4,641 

S.  181 

5.702 

6,269 

6,869 

7,479 

8,184 

8,961 

10,619 

12,510 

14,680 

17,055 

19,619 

22,217 

25.382 


$3,626 

3.943 

4,289 

4,797 

5,352 

5.894 

6.476 

7.097 

7.733 

8.464 

9.267 

10.987 

12.945 

15.188 

17.645 

20.297 

22,994 


$3,745 

4.072 

4.429 

4,953 

5.523 

6.086 

6.683 

7.325 

7.987 

8.744 

9.573 

11,355 

13.380 

15,696 

18. 235 

20. 975 

23,  771 


$3,864 

4.210 

4.569 

5.109 

5.694 

6.278 

6.890 

7.553 

8.241 

9,024 

9,879 

11.723 

13.815 

16.204 

18. 825 

21.653 

24,548 


$3,983 

4.330 

4,709 

5,265 

5,865 

6,470 

7.097 

7.781 

8.495 

9.304 

10. 185 

12.091 

14.250 

16.712 

19, 415 

22,331 

25,325 


$4,102 

4.459 

4.849 

5.421 

6.036 

6.662 

7.304 

S.009 

8.749 

9.584 

10. 491 

12.459 

14,685 

17.Z20 

20.005 

23,009 


$4,221 

4.588 

4.989 

5.577 

6.207 

6.854 

7.511 

"!.237 

9.003 

9.864 

10.  '97 

12. 1-27 

15.  IW 

17.  728 

20.595 

23,687 


$4,340 

4.717 

5.129 

5.733 

6.378 

7.046 

7,718 

8,465 

9.257 

10.144 

11.103 

13.195 

5,555 

18.236 

21.185 

24.365 


llrt..-Y..rly  salary  divided  by  2,080  counting  ^  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent  will  g,ve  you  the  hourly  rate.  Hourly  rate  multiplied  by  80  will  give  you  the  bi.eekly  rate 

The  Special  Panel  on  Federal  Salaries  In-  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  wlU  still  not  be 
rtted  Federal  employee  organizations  to  pre-  sufficient  to  bring  rates  in  aU  grades  Into 
Kntthelr  vlew^  In  writing  on  the  pay  raise  line  with  salaries  In  private  industry  as  In- 
qneatlon  after  having  been  supplied  the  BLS      dlcated  In  the  most  recent  BLS  survey 

"The  Increase  which 


K459 

$4,578 

4.846 

4,975 

5.269 

5,408 

5.889 

6,045 

6.549 

6,720 

7.238 

7,430 

7.925 

8.132 

8.693 

8,921 

9.511 

9,765 

10.424 

10.704 

11,409 

11,715 

13,563 

13,931 

15,990 

16,425 

18,744 

19,252 

21,775 

22,365 

25,043 

tarrey  report.  Thirty-two  employee  and  pro- 
(adonal  orgarOzatlons  presented  their  views 
tod  tliey  were  nearly  unanimous  In  endors- 
li|  tbe  comparability  approach. 

John  P.  Orlner,  the  National  President  of 
tha  American  F'ederatlon  of  Oovernment  Em- 
ptayeee  on  March  10,  1965,  made  the  follow- 
lac  statement: 

"The  recommendation  I  desire  to  submit  for 
jwir  consideration  is  that  an  overall  increaee 
^%i  percent  be  added  to  that  provided  In 
tie  1864  pey  Une,  with  the  further  stipula- 
tion that  there  be  a  minimum  Increase  of 
'  percent  beginning  with  Grade  GS-1  and 
rt«n«  to  14.6  percent  in  (36-17.  I  make  this 
woommendatlon,  which  I  believe  to  be  con- 
wratlve,  l>ecause  the  lag  between  salary 
"wreys  and  legislative  enactments  has  pre- 
'Mted  employees  from  benefiting  trota 
UKlsd  salary  Increases  a«  early  as  ihey 
•IWW  have  been  able  to -benefit.  This  lag 
M|«  with  the  stirvey  of  1960-61  on  which 
*•  19<B  salary  Reform  Act  was  based.  Prom 
*«B  tmtu  the  latest  salary  survey  of  1963- 
»♦  tte  lag  was  continued  with  the  result 
wrtthe  1964  law  was  enacted  approximately 
»?•«  and  a  half  after  a  large  porUon  of 
at  1982-63  survey  had  been  completed.  I  do 
JW  mean  to  say  that  the  lag  in  each  of  the 
lour  Btirveys  from  1960-^1  to  the  latest  sur- 
jn  of  1963-64  la  In  each  Instant  additive 
nut  only  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  raises 
«re  delayed  each  time  and  would  not  f  lUly 
•MKt  the  higher  rates  In   Industry  which 


I  am  recommending 
and  which  ooincldee  with  that  approved  by 
the  Govemm«nt  Employees'  Council,  would 
provide  fotirth-step  rate*  for  the  variotis 
grades  in  the  table  below.  The  range  at  rec- 
ommended rates  Is  compared  with  1964  i>av 
Une.'o 


Percent  increase  oJ  4tli  rate 

Grade 

Based  on  CSC 

aJK)  BOB  1964 

pay  Une 

AFGE 
racommenda- 

tiOD 

GS  1 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.1 

10.1 

11.4 

11. » 

12.4 

13.4 

14.1 

14.2 

14.2 

14.2 

14.6 

13.5 

GS  2 """ 

0.5 

3.5 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 

5.6 

6.6 

7.9 

8.4 

8.9 

9.9 

10.6 

10.7 

10.7 

10.7 

11.1 

lao 

GS  3 

GS  4 """ 

GS  5 

GS^ 

GS-7 

GS-8 

GS  9 

GS-10 

GS  11 

GS  12 

GS  13 

GS  14 

GS  15 

GS  16 

GS-17 

GS  18 

In  tbe  last  few  pages  we  have  discussed 
the  1965  pay  legislation  and  the  effect  It  had 
_  upon  the  Issue  of  comparability.  Little  more 

Pwailed  dt^SJ^thrnrec^M^i^fii  "-^^^  ^^"^  ^  "*'*^  °^  ^°^  ^*  Federal  employee 
"  h  ttiat  we  s^gg^t  ?SrSSa^l^c^a^  Itf.***.  "^^  ^J^'  '^"^  '"^  themselve-.^^muT 
*  >.5  percent  wfui  the  pr^lslo^^  a  "p^  X^  M.  mXna  we  move  to  1966  and  the  open- 
«"  minimum  Increase  In  GS-1.  However,         Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Ing  statement  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  transmitting 
the  message  of  the  Budget  Director  and 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Among  the  many  blessings  which  Ameri- 
cans can  cotmt  Is  a  corps  of  Federal  civil 
servants  that  Is  unequaled  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Honest,  intelligent.  efBclent,  and— 
above  all — dedicated,  these  men  and  women 
represent  a  national  resource  and  a  national 
asset. 

America  expects  much  of  these  public  serv- 
ants. We  have  made  vigorous  demands  on 
their  time  and  energy.  We  have  exacted  from 
them  high  standards  of  work  and  conduct. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  moved  steadily  to 
compensate  these  men  and  women  equitably 
and  competitively  for  their  quality  perform- 
ance in  the  public  Interest.  To  that  end.  the 
administration  prep.ired  and  the  Congress 
enacted,  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962.  We  established  the  principle  that  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  entitled  to  a  pay  scale 
which  compares  favorably  with  pay  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

Such  a  pay  scale  Is  as  much  In  the  national 
Interest  as  It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  said  when  signing  the 
Government  Employees  Salary  Reform  Act 
oi  1964: 

America's  challenges  cannot  be  met  In  thla 
modem  world  by  mediocrity,  at  any  level, 
public  or  private.  AU  through  our  society  w 
must  search  for  brllUance.  welcome  genlua. 
strive  for  excellence. 

We  have  been  true  to  the  jM-lnclple  of 
eomparabUity. 

Since  1961,  the  pay  of  Federal  employeaa 
has  Increased  by  over  16  percent. 

In  the  brief  period  since  I  have  been  Pres- 
ident, employees  of  the  Federal  Oovemmoit 
have   enjoyed   pay   increases   amounting   to 
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nearly  12  percent.  These  Increase*  hAve  don* 
much  to  cloee  tbe  gap  between  compenaa^ 
tlon  for  Government  employee*  and  thooe 
In  private  enterprise." 

Tbe  President  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
wa«  asking  for  Federal  compenaation 
amounting  to  a  total  of  8  J  percent,  a.85  per- 
cent being  a  cash  raise,  to  comply  with  the 
Admlnlstratton-8  gxildepoet  foe  oil  to  folloiw 
as  a  hedge  against  Inflation.  The  Preddent 
requested  a  graduated  raise  ranging  from  1 
percent  to  4^4  percent. 

As  a  pubUc  matter  It  U  easy  to  realise 
that  the  President  must  set  an  example  if 
he  asked  others  to  restrict  wage  hikes  but 
Ifs  the  epitome  of  Irony  to  make  tboee  Fed- 
eral workers,  who  by  staUstlcs  gathered  by 


Footnotes  at  end  cjt  speech. 


an  arm  at  the  executive  office  Itself,  are 
shown  to  be  traUlng  up  to  11%  or  more 
behind  the  rest  of  the  labor  force. 

In  analysing  the  President's  message  any- 
one who  ha*  followed  the  legislative  history 
would  most  likely  And  themselves  somewhat 
at  odds  with  the  declaration  that  "we  have 
been  true  to  the  principle  erf  comparability." 

However,  If  we  go  further  Into  the  Joint 
Annual  Report  we  And  the  members  stating 
that  the  3.8  percent  adjustment  authorized 
a*  ot  October  1.  1965.  did  give  comparability 
but  only  to  the  lower  grades,  GS-1  through 
Ga-6,  which  a*  we  have  prevlorisly  noted, 
were  the  grades  that  either  did  not  trail 
comparability  or  trailed  by  only  a  small 
amount.  The  Beport  went  on  to  say  how- 
ever,  that  at  GS-6   and  higher   grade*  the 


1965  adjustment  permitted  Federal  salary 
rates  to  traU  the  1964  private  enterprljt 
rates.  At  several  at  the  highest  grades  tbo 
Federal  rates  wer*  approximately  compar- 
able with  1963  private  enterprise  rates.  "True 
comparability"?  I  guess  we'd  have  to  allow 
for  Interpretation. 

In  computing  the  statistics  for  this  survey 
the  method  was  changed  from  previous  meth- 
ods  In  that  the  survey  was  extended  to  in- 
clude nonmetropolitan  area*  as  well  as  met- 
ropolitan. Consequently,  the  dlflerences 
shown  between  the  19«6  and  1964  rates  can- 
not be  comp«u-ed  figure  for  flg\ire,  but  tor 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  i>aper  tho 
figures  axe  more  ttian  adequate. 

The  survey  thl*  ttme  showed  that  the 
salaries  Federal  employee*  shotUd  have  been 
getting  in  1966  to  be  a*  follows: 


1965  comparability  pay  schedule — Classification  Act 


FSS 


Pay  line 


GS-1..- 

GS-2... 
GS-3... 
GS-4.. 
GS-5  .- 
6S-6... 
GS-7... 
GS-8  . 
GS-9  . 
GS-IO. 
GS-U. 
GS-12. 
GS-13. 
GS-14. 
GS-1 5. 
GS-16. 
GS-17. 
GS-18. 


13.265 

3,710 
4.195 
4,730 
5,305 
5.925 
6,595 
7.310 
8,090 
8,915 
9,810 
11,765 
13,970 
16,465 
19.295 
22.525 
26.210 
30,490 


I 


J3,375 
3,835 
4.335 
4.885 
5.480 
6,120 
6.815 
7.555 
8.360 
9.210 
10, 135 
12, 155 
14,435 
17.015 
19.940 
23.275 
27.085 


$3,485 

3,960 
4.475 
5.040 
5.655 
6.315 
7.035 
7.800 
8.630  i 
9.505 
10.460 
12,  545 
14,900  I 
17.565 
20.585 
24.025 
27.960 


J3.595 

4.085 
4,615 
5,195 
5.830 
6.510 
7.255 
8.045 
8.900 
9.800 
10.785 
12.935 
15.365 
18,115 
21.230 
24. 775 
28.835 


J3.705 
4,210 
4,755 
5,350 
6,005 
6,705 
7.475 
8,290 
9,170 
10,095 
11,110 
13,325 
15.830 
18.665 
21.875 
25,525 
29,710 


$3,815 
4,335 
4,S9S 
5,505 
6,180 
6,900 
7.695 
8,535 
9,440 
10,390 
11, 435 
13,715 
16,295 
19,215 
22.520 
26,275 


$3,925 
4,460 
5,035 
5,660 
6,355 
7,095 
7,915 
8,780 
9.710 
10,685 
11,760 
14, 105 
16,760 
19,765 
23.165 
27.025 


»4,035 
4,585 
5,175 
5.815 
6,530 
7,»0 
8,135 
9,025 
9,980 
10L980 
12,085 
14.495 
17,225 
20.315 
23,810 
27,775 


K145 
4.710 
5,315 
5,970 
6.705 
7,485 
5^55 
9.270 
10,250 
11,275 
12,410 
14,885 
17.690 
20,865 
24.455 
28,525 


J4,255 
4.835 
5.455 
6.125 
6.880 
7.680 
8,5?5 
9.515 
10.520 
11,570 
12,735 
15,275 
18,1SS 
21,415 
25.100 


The  salary  scale*  a*  finally  enacted  effecUve  July  S,  1966,  axe  show  n  on  the  chart  on  the  next  page. 

Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1966  (effective  July  S,  1966) 


Gradi 


6S-1  . 
GS-2  . 
GS-3  . 
GS-4  . 
GS-5.. 
GS-6  - 
6S-7.. 
GS-8.. 
6S-9.. 
6S-10. 

es-u. 

GS-12. 
GS-13. 
GS-14. 
GS-15. 
6S-16. 
GS-17. 
GS-18. 


Waiting  period  52  weeks 
2 


$3,609 
3,925 
4,269 
4,776 
5,331 
5,867 
6.451 
7.068 
7.696 
8.421 
9.221 
10,927 
12.873 
15.106 
17,550 
20.075 
22,760 
25,190 


$3,731 
4,058 
4,413 
4,936 
5,507 
6.065 
6,664 
7.303 
7,957 
8,709 
9.538 
11,306 
13,321 
15,629 
18,157 
20,745 
23.520 


$3,853 
4.191 
4,557 
5,096 
5,683 
6.263 
6.877 
7.538 
8.218 
8.997 
9,851 
11.685 
13.769 
16.152 
18,764 
21,415 
24,280 


Waiting  period  104  weeks 


975 

324 

701 

256 

859 

461 

090 

7;  773 

8.479 

9.285 

10,166 

12,064 

14,217 

16, 675 

19,371 

22,085 

25,040 


Waitinc  period  156  woeks 
I 


$4,097 
4,457 
4.845 
5.416 
6,035 
6,659 
7.303 
8,008 
8,740 
9,573 
10,481 
12.443 
14,665 
17.198 
19. 978 
22,755 
25.800 


$4,219 

4,590 
4,989 
5.576 
6.211 
6.857 
7.516 
8.243 
9.W1 
9.861 
10.796 
12.822 
15,113 
17,721 
20,585 
23,425 


$4,342 

$*.4S3 

4,723 

4,856 

5,133 

S.277 

5,736 

5.896 

6.387 

S.563 

7,055 

7.2^ 

7.729 

7,942 

8,478 

0,713 

9.262 

9,523 

10, 149 

10,437 

11.111 

11,426 

13,201 

13.580 

15,561 

16,009 

18. 2U 

18,767 

21.192 

a,  799 

24,095 

24.765 

-\ 


$4,585 
4,989 
5.421 
6.056 
(.739 
7.451 
8.155 
8.948 
9.784 
10.725 
11.741 
13,959 
16,457 
19.290 
22.406 
25.435 


$4,707 
5.122 
5,565 
6.21( 
6,915 
7.S49 
!.36l 
J.  183 
10,045 
11,013 
12.05J 
U.33t 
16.905 
19.!13 
23,013 


NM..-Ye.r<,  s.U„  dMd«l  b,  2,080  ca.ti.(  M  cot  and  ovf  «  a  whole  cent  wni  ,lv.  r>.  th.  hoortr  rati.  Hoarhr  rata  muRlpM  b,  80  will  gt«  yoa  Ihe  biweekly  rat.. 


Let  u*  make  an  analyst*  ot  thl*  lates* 
(1966)  pay  scale  from  a  dUTeren*  ^proac»x 
and  then  compare  th«  result*  oT  th»  1966 
pay  scale. 

A  sampOlng  <rf  four  different  grade*  win 


give  the  spectrum  desired  and  be  oocnpaUbl* 
for  comparison  to  pest  pay  scale*  to  deter- 
mine what  pirogree*  has  been  made.  The  fol- 
lowing  chart   will   Ulustratc. 


1966  comparabiWy  | 


6S-1.  $3.5H... 

es-i7,«zM». 


ucs 


ita  (+)  • 


Ap^roxtoiale 

percaot    of 

coMptnbaay 


Approidniata 
tfwe  pofcaat 
o(  coaipar»- 
bB«T  dM  li 
Am  lac 


$».W5 
6,40 

14.  n7 
25,  M 


+?5 

-U14» 


no 
99 

93 

v 


106.5 
9&S 
89.S 
US 


TraillM 
poiceat 


-4.1 

-las 

-16.  S 


Grades  1  through  6  have  achieved  better 
than  comparability.  Beginning  with  Grade  8 
and  above  the  classified  wrokers  start  to 
fall  below  the  comparability  line  with  the 
percentage  ranging  from  a  loss  of  4.5%  to  » 
loe*  of  16Ji%.  The  1965  raise  trailed  by  ap- 
proximately 4  to  11.6%.  an  increase  in  tlie 
percentage  loes  of  approximately  .5  to  5% 
over  the  previous  year.  Will  the  story  con- 
ttnue  In  the  same  VANK.  or  In  VAIN? 
Prospects  in  the  future 

As  In  meet  legislation  the  hard  work  on 
a  bill  or  resolution  is  done  at  the  Commit- 
tee levei.  Th*  Committee  can  use  the  hear- 
ing a*  a  method  at  gathering  information. 
point*  of  view,  and  •*  a  public  information 
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outlet.  At  present  hearings  are  being  held  as  collectively  we  all  strive  to  be  victorious 
by  the  House  ClvU  Service  Committee  on  in  all  these  wars,  simultaneously.  All.  It  ap- 
tbe  1967  pay  proposals.  In  spite  of  the  figure*  pears  to  me.  can  conclude  that  the  m<Mre 
showing  the  graduated  gap  In  comparable  that  is  attempted  or  necessary,  the  higher 
pay.  the  Administration  has  proposed  an  the  aggregate  cost  wUl  be.  And,  aasumingly. 
across  the  board  raise  of  4.5%  this  year  but  the  higher  the  cost  to  all  as  equally  as  is 
then  proposed  two  successive  raises  of  a  feasible.  All  Americans  are  Involved  In  these 
slightly  higher  amount  on  a  sliding-scale  wars,  as  individual  citizens,  groups,  etc..  and 
m  1968  and  1969,  with  the  ultimate  effect  among  those  groups,  is  a  particular  group, 
promising  comparability  In  1969.  Those  that  and  the  subject  of  this  message,  ttie  Federal 
recall  the  promise  of  comparability  in  1962  employees.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  from 
might  be  pessimistically  skeptical  on  that  one  point  of  view.  Federal  employees,  as  a 
score.  However,  there  may  be  some  basis  lor  whole  are  to  a  degree  more  deeply  Involved 
cautious  optimism.  Hearings  conducted  on  in  these  wars  than  other  citizens  and  tax- 
April  25.  1967.  reportedly  "produced  surprls-  payers,  by  the  additional  privilege  of  ac- 
tngly-strong  backing  for  a  two  year  plan  tively  and  directly  working  in  these  en- 
and  equality  by  mld-1968.  •»  Additionally,  a  deavors.  As  a  Federal  employee  and  an  advo- 
change  in  the  timing  of  the  BLS  survey  will  cate  of  their  causes,  and  plight  to  attain 
lop  ofif  3  months  of  the  timj  lag  and  wUl  re-  individual  and  collective  goals  the  following 
suit  in  figures  being  only  12  months  old  In-  is  offered  for  consideration  by  all  those  with 
stead  of    15    In    the   future   surveys.  a   degree   of  control  or  Influence  over  their 

But  eettlng  back  to  reality,  the  Director      fate, 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  testifying  It  is  a  fact  and  necessarily  so,   that  the 

before  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee  Federal  employee  Is  handicapped  In  his  bar- 
out  into  the  record  the  Proposed  Classified  S^^'^^S  position  as  opposed  to  other  groups 
retes  and  the  comparability  figures  Includ-  ^t  employees,  when  seeking  Just  benefits  or 
S.  percentage  of  comparability.  Following  wages,  by  the  Inability  to  strike  or  exercise 
tathV  chart:  Note  how  It  compares  to  my  °^^^^  coercive  means  to  drive  home  his  views, 
own  fltrures  worked  up  for  the  1966  raise  and  Moreover,  virtually  the  only  means  of  effect- 
U  te  wsv  to  conclude  what  progress  will  be  l"g  ^^  g°als  is  obtaining  the  sympathy  of 
made  If"  these   scales   are    enacted.  the  nation's  legislators  and  Chief  Legislator, 

maae  u    wiic  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  to 

this  group  that  this  appeal  Is  directed. 

In  all  fairness  we  should  be  and  are.  in 
full  understanding  and  sympathy  with  the 
overwhelming  decisions  that  are  burdening 
our  Chief  Executive  and  legflslators.  How  do 
we  accomplish  all  things  to  all  people,  and 
do  It  now?  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  this.  What 
we  de  ask,  is  that  we  give  nothing  less  than 
any  citizen  is  asked  to  give,  whatever  be 
decided  by  our  elected  representatfyes.  What 
we  further  ask,  however.  Is  that  we  are  not 
asked  any  longer  to  bear  more  than  what  Is 
asked  of  every  citizen  and  taxpayer.  If  every- 
thing Americans  wish  to  accoasplish  will  cost 
more  than  we  are  paying  now,  let  all  be 
a^essed  the  same. 

In  1962  President  Kennedy  Instituted  a 
policy  of  "Comparability"  of  remuneration 
for  comparable  Jobs  In  government  and  in- 
dustry, as  manifested  In  the  1962  Federal  Re- 
form Pay  Act.  This  was  a  giant  step  for  the 
cause  of  the  Federal  employee,  and  more  than 
that,  a  major  step  to  change  the  attitudes 
of  the  more  qualified  to  enter  and  stay  In  the 
Federal  service  Instead  of  turning  to  private 
Industry  because  the  remuneration  Is  higher. 
Since  that  time  the  Department  of  Labor 
Tne  story  would  not  be  complete  unless  through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
we  considered  in  the  legislative  process  the  conducted  studies  to  determine  this  com- 
leellngs  of  the  employees  themselves.  parablllty.  The  paramount  point  here  Is  that 

Employee  reactions  Comparability   became   a   reality!   Positions 

„,_        .        ,  and  salaries  could  be  compared  and  the  dtf- 

Ttose  directly  concerned  with  this  matter  ference  could  be  seen!  It  was  easy  from  there 
of  Equal  Pay  for  EquaJ  Work  must  certainly  ^^  j^^  ^^^  had  to  be  done  from  that  point 
hare  feelings  on  the  matter.  In  part  the  fol-  ^^  ^  p^y  ^b^  difference  (or  detract,  but  this 
towing  pages  reveal  what  some  have  Indl-  j^^s  not  been  the  case)  because  It  was  obvi- 
ated to  writing  to  their  repreeentatlvee.-  ^^^  ^  injustice  to  ask  anyone  to  work  for 
to  the  first  Distance   the   ttiought  being     ^^^  ^  ^^^  another  person  wu  getting 

eonveyed  seems  U>  be  a  rebuttal  of  the  ex-  .^  a  comparable  Job.  But  was  It  done?  The 
wees  ^ven  that  a  comparable  wage  cannot      ^^^er  should  be  clear. 

tapaid   because    of    budget    problems    and  ^  ^^  i^teiy  explained  that  comparability 

«peciauy  because  of  the  Vietnam  war.  ^ould  not  be  promulgated  now,  because  of 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  the  cost  Of  the  War  In  Vietnam,  but  as  soon 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  many  wars.  An  as  the  war  was  over  comparability  would  be 
Mtremely  hot  war  In  Vietnam,  at  home  we  carried  out.  If  you  stop  to  think  about  it. 
are  fighting  a  war  on  poverty,  another  is  this  puts  the  Federal  employee  in  the  posl- 
the  cold  War  throughout  the  world,  races  in  tion  of  a  second  class  citizen  or  to  put  It 
technology  space  programs,  others  in  moral  another  way.  subjected  to  a  double  standard, 
questions  of  individual  rights.  Each  Is  costly.  Consider  that  the  Federal  employee  pays  the 
far  more  costly  than  people  wish  them  to  be,  same  taxes  as  all  other  employees.  These 
but  nevertheless  just  as  costly  In  human  taxes  are  used  to  pay  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
lives,  suffering,  tensions,  anguish,  and  In-  the  Cold  War.  the  Great  Society  programs 
evltably  the  most  calculable,  money.  (guns  and  butter,  if  you  will) .  Yet,  the  Fed- 

Kach  of  us  fights  his  own  little  war  of  ^'"^^  employee  cannot  receive  as  much  salary, 
trying  to  be  victorious  In  acquiring  more  of  ^o  any  thinking  being  It  becomes  obvious 
tW«  calculable  commodity  for  our  own  basic  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Federal  employees,  In  effect,  are 
needs  and  then  some  for  that  better  Ufe,  Ju»t      P^^yl^g  more  than  their  share.  Certainly,  the 

Federal  employee  is  willing  to  pay  equally 
for  everything  the  American  people  wish. 
After  all,  be  1*  also  one  of  those  people,  he 
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is  not  unique.  He  has  expenses  of  every  day 
living,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  he  pays  equally 
other  taxes,  state,  county,  sales,  ete.  He  has 
ctiildren  to  support  and  desires  to  provide 
the  best  he  can  for  his  family  the  same  as 
anyone  else.  The  former  Postmaster  General. 
J.  Edward  Day  was  recently  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Star  as  saying: 

"We  must  give  up  the  Idea  that  public 
employees  can  be  treated  as  second  class 
citizens  when  It  comes  to  pay  and  working 
condition.  .  .  .  When  we  undertake  public 
programs  we  mustn't  later  decide  that  the 
public  employee  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
budget  problems.  The  federal  government  in 
my  opinion  is  going  to  have  budget  problems 
every  year  so  long  as  you  and  I  are  around. 
But  the  pay  check  of  the  public  employee 
should  not  always  be  the  first  thing  sacri- 
ficed when  the  budget  squeeze  is  on." 

Should  the  cost  of  the  Administration's 
programs  operating  today,  exclude  the 
salaries  of  the  employees  engaged  in  them? 
Should  payment  of  prices  (excluding  sal- 
aries! for  all  other  aspects  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  be  the  going  rate,  while 
salaries  lag  behind? 

Inequities  have  been  perpetrated  by  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress.  The 
last  raise  proposed  by  the  Administration  was 
within  its  so  called  3.2%  gtiide  line  that 
everyone  was  supposed  to  follow.  Others,  of 
course,  did  not  but  the  Federal  employee 
salaries  did,  making  things  further  lopsided. 
Incidentally,  Federal  employees  got  3,2%  in 
1966  as  the  cost  of  living  rose  3.3%,  Commit- 
tee reports  have  shown  the  greatest  lag  In 
salaries  Is  In  the  middle  to  upper  grade*. 
Knowing  this  the  Administration  proposed  a 
graduated  raise  (although  still  net  enough) 
to  make  the  gap  more  untferm,  at  least. 
Congress  Ignored  this  aspect  and  voted  for  an 
across-the-board-  increase,  again  violating 
what  was  shown  to  be  needed. 

It  seems  fitting  here  to  be  practical  ana 
realistic  In  this  discussion.  As  referred  to 
above,  each  of  us  strives  for  his  own  place 
and  betterment.  Legislators  are  no  exception. 
Re-election,  understandably.  Is  important  to 
most  as  Is  the  needs  of  their  constituency. 
As  a  practical  matter  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  there  are  more  employees  In  the  lower 
grades  and  it  follows  that  there  are  more 
voters  found  In  these  areas  also.  To  further 
Illustrate,  Administration  has  seen  the  need 
to  ask  for  substantial  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  our  older  citizens  note,  re- 
gardless of  a  costly  war  or  not.  It  recom- 
mends these  benefits  (approximately  20%). 
There  are  nearly  20  million  recipients  of  so- 
cial security.  There  are  only  1,2  million  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  Is  perfectly  tmderstand- 
able  and  li  not.  herein  the  Intention  to 
condemn  anyone,  but  rather  to  provide  a 
base  for  the  following  siunmation  and  sug- 
grestion.   15A 

The  paper  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  pay 
for  Federal  employees  being  on  an  auto- 
matic basis  from  year  to  year  based  on  the 
BLS  surveys. 

The  second  spells  out  in  a  more  emotion 
evoking  attempt  to  clarify  in  basic  terms 
the  problems  encountered  by  the  employee 
because  of  a  lag  In  pay. 

This  refers  to  the  PedeisJ  Employee  Pay 
Legislation  now  pending  action  by  your 
Committee.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  legislation  designed  to  eliminate 
the  "comparability  gap"  for  aJJ  ^employees 
noic,  and  to  request  your  support  of  any 
such  measure.  We  believe  pyartlcular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  grades  In  the 
Federal  service  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  studleg  show  have  suffered  from 
the  "comparability  gap"  In  the  greater 
amount  and  for  a  longer  time  and  that  such 
action  should  not  again  be  postponed. 

1,  If  a  system  can  be  established  whereby 
comparability  can  be  measured,  which  was 
accomplished  In  the  1962  Federal  Pay  Re- 
form Act.  then  paying  anything  less  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  the  Federal  employee. 
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2  The  PedersJ  government  would  not  be 
able  to  pay  a  less  than  comparable  wage, 
and  price  for  material,  to  a  private  organiza- 
tion in  a  contractural  agreement,  and  tell 
them  that  "weU  thla  year  work  for  less  but 
In  the  future  we  wUl  pay  you  a  comparable 
wage." 

3  Time  la  money.  Federal  employees  are  no 
exceptlona   to   the   coet   of   everyday   living. 
He  pays  the  same  prices  for  goods  and  serv- 
icee  as  other  Americans.  As  admitted  by  Ad- 
ministration  officials.   Congressional   leaders 
and  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics surveys  Federal  employees  In  the  mid- 
dle    and     upper     grades    have     been    short 
changed  by  a  far  greater  margin  than  em- 
ployees   in    the    lower    grades    for    all    these 
years.  In  the  middle  grades,  to  take  a  con- 
servative   example,    an    employee    has    been 
underpaid  at  least  $1,250  (much  more  at  the 
higher  grades)    each  year  since  comparison 
was  possible.  If  comparability  was  Instituted 
today   the  Federal   employee   would  still   be 
behind,  not  only  due  to  the  lag  of  15  months 
in   the   Biueau   of   Labor   Statistics   surveys 
but  because   (a)    since   1962  he  has  already 
lost  96,250  in  hard  cash  as  a  basic  figure.  An 
amoiint  that  could  have  been  Just  what  he 
needed  for  that  downpayment  on  a  home 
ror  his  family,  a  start  for  his  children's  edu- 
cation, a  newer  automobUe  than  the  clunker 
he  has  been  putting  up  with.  etc.  (b)  he  has 
lost  potential  Interest  on  that  $6,250  If  he 
could  have  saved  some  of  It  for  the  future. 
On  $6  250  the  Interest  would  have  accximu- 
lated  over  another   $1,260   which   multiplies 
the  Injustice  even  further.  The     Interest  is 
lost  forever,  and  so  is  the  Interest  on  the 
Interest,  which  at  this  point  totals  a  loss  of 
over  $7,300.  (c)    Had  he  received  that  extra 
$1  250  a  year  he  might  not  have  had  to  borrow 
BO  much  money  to  buy  the  things  his  family 
needed,  and  thu»  avoiding  being  sutwnerged 
deeper  in  the  financial  muck  and  mire  forced 
upon  him.  These  things  are  realistic.  ThU  is 
really  the  pUght     of  the  Federal  employee. 
Amounta  of  money  mean  nothing  In  them- 
selves.   It    la    only    the    relative    value    that 
counts.  If  the  employees  do  not  receive  equal 
salary  for  equsJ  work  they  are  placed  squarely 
In  the  position  of  fecond  class  citizeTU.  They 
are  expected  to  do  comparable  work  for  less 
than  comparable  pay.  Budgetary  excuses  are 
Invalid  for  prolonging  any  further  postpone- 
ment. There  will  always  be  budgetary  prob- 
lems  If  this  be  the  case  let  aU  citizens  bear 
the  brunt  equally.  A  Federal  employee  can- 
not be  expected  to  subsidize  aU  the  public 
programs  that  the  Government  undertakes. 
Cost  factor*  must  include  the  ju3t  pay   for 
those  administering  the  programs.  If  the  coet 
of  the  additional  programs  Is  too  much,  then 
the  program  sliould  be  cut.  not  the  salaries 
of  the  employees.  In  recent  years  proposals 
by   the   Administration   and   Congrees    have 
been    incongruous.    In    1965    the    President 
asked   everyone  to  foUow  the  now  defunct 
wage  guide  poet  of  3.2%.  Government  salaries 
did.    while    private    salarlee    leaped    further 
ahead.  In  1966  the  Administration  proposed 
within  the  guidelines  a   graduated  Increase 
while  Congress  saw  fit  to  make  it  across  the 
board  and  this  year  the  Administration  has 
proposed   an  across   the  board  increase.   As 
hearings  are  now  in  progress  it  is  Imperative 
that  these  views  be  brought  to  the  fore. 

Figures  show  that  11.6%  Is  needed  now  to 
achieve  this  long  overdue  and  Just  raise.  Only 
the  svmpathy  of  key  members  of  Congress 
showing  strong  determination  to  effectuate 
this  now  long  established  principle  will  the 
plight  of  the  Federal  employee  be  finally  and 
Justly  remedied." 

In  more  general  terms  and  not  specifically 
aimed  at  the  comparability  scales  the  follow- 
ing article  (In  Part)  by  Vance  Packard. 
Illustrates  from  an  outside  point  of  view  the 
problems  that  exist: 

Business  consultants  rationalize  such  rela- 
tively   low   pay   by   suggesting    that   public 
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servants  are  more  interested  in  'psychic"  re- 
wards. But  a  recruiter  offers  this  explana- 
tion: 

"Executives  in  private  companies  or  Indus- 
tries are  Judged  by  company  stockholders  on 
profits  the  company  makes  and  by  its  growth. 
If  things  are  going  well,  no  one  bothers  much 
about  executive  salaries  being  high." 

However,  university  presidents.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  military  officers  are  run- 
ning institutions  owned  by  the  people,  and 
••it  Is  very  difficult  for  taxpayers  to  Justify 
salaries  considerably  higher  than  their  own 
earnings  or  earning  capabilities."  In  short,  a 
philosophy  of  egalltarlanlsm  Is,  apparently, 
more  llkelv  to  influence  the  pay  of  leaders  in 
situations  "where  the  people  have  an  elective 
vote,  with  power  of  protest  or  veto. 

In  relating  comparisons  with  leaders  in 
industry  verses  governmental  leaders  he 
(V.  Packard  I  points  out  the  hazard  is  not 
simply  that  some  leaders  make  high  six- 
figure  incomes.  Rather  the  hazard  Is  in  the 
f.-vct  that  many  leaders— In  Government,  uni- 
versities and  other  public  or  service  Institu- 
tions—make  low-flve-figure  Incomes;  skUled 
natural  leaders  are  not  available  in  abun- 
dance. If  most  of  the  avaUable  supply  gravi- 
tates to  the  private  areas  where  we  offer  the 
greiitest  material  rewards,  then  the  leaders 
who  will  help  us  face  the  urgent  social  chal- 
lenges of  the  coming  years  will  have  to  be 
responsive  to  nonmonetary  motivation  In- 
cluding the  Indubitable  appeal  of  public 
notice,  prestige  and  power.  Meanwhile,  most 
Americans  will  continue  to  be  upward  strlv- 
ers  in  a  largely  dollar-dominated  society." 

The  acceptable  procedure  In  a  presenta- 
tion such  as  this  would  be  to  effectively  sum- 
marize what  has  been  stated  In  a  weU 
fotmded  conclusion.  In  this  Instance,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  idle  to  make  a  further  con- 
clusion since  the  Information  has  already 
imparted  an  ample  denouement. 

A  more  appropriate  and  constructive  end- 
ing to  this  disquisition  woiild  be  to  suggest 
possible  solutions  to  the  problems  rather 
than  leave  the  m*tter  In  a  criticized  state. 
as  is  so  often  done. 

Of  primary  concern  to  any  group  desiring 
legislation  to  embrace  their  cause  Is  the  con- 
veying of  these  desire*  to  the  Nation's  legis- 
lators in  persuasive  petitions.  As  Stephen 
Bailey  states  "more  legislators  respond  favor- 
ably to  group  interests  because  they  find 
themselves  'slmpatlco'  with  them  than  ever 
respond  to  threats  of  reprisal."  " 

Suggestion:  Federal  employees  should 
make  use  of  employee  organizations,  their 
elected  representatives,  and  take  a  Uttle  time 
to  express  their  views  where  they  wlU  be 
most  effective,  and  urge  those  apathetic  in- 
dividuals to  do  the  same. 

Labor  groups  have  requested  that  because 
statistics  have  shown  the  private  salary  scales 
have  risen  a  certain  amount  In  the  past,  and 
the  fact  that  the  statistics  are  Ugglng  about 
15  months  behind,  that  that  percentage  be 
included  m  the  compUation  of  comparable 
salaries.  Congress  has  not  agreed  with  this 
approach  because  It  Is  unknown  what  the 
future  rates  will  do  and  U  Industry  scales 
do  not  rise  as  expected  Federal  salaries  could 
end  up  ahead. 

Suggestion:  As  a  practical  matter  the  time 
lag  should  be  cut  as  close  as  possible.  It  la 
apparent  that  it  can  be  cut  substantially 
from  what  It  is  now.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished  a  simple  bonus  system  could 
take  care  of  any  Inequities  the  stxrveya  show 
to  exist.  For  example.  If  the  lag  Is  12  months 
and  the  percentage  difference  shows  a  cer- 
tain grade  to  lag  by  1%.  a  bonus  oT  1% 
for  the  past  year  could  make  up  the  Inequity 
without  the  fear  of  overpayment. 

Donald  Matthews,  in  describing  committees 
in  'U.S.  Senators  and  their  World,"  terms  ttxs 
seniority  system  of  committee  selection,  the 
Committee  Caste  System.  He  obeervos  one 
indication  of  ttie  differences  to  committee 
prestige  Is  the  oonttnoal  movement  of  sen- 
ators from  one  committee  to  another  during 


the  course  of  their  careers  and  that  It  is  a 
rare  senator,  indeed.  Who  Is  oontent  to  sit 
on  a  committee  to  which  he  was  Initially 
assigned  during  the  eotlpe  length  of  service. 
Each  senator  normally  serves  on  two  stand- 
ing committees:  a  few  receive  a  third  seat 
on  a  minor  committee  as  well.  (A  footnote  in 
the  book  states  "the  minor  committees,  as 
stipulated  in  Rule  XXV.  are  the  committees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Government 
Operations,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice.) In  a  chart  showing  committee  member 
movements  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
gained  sixteen  members  and  Appropria- 
tions fifteen,  while  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  suffered  the  highest  loes.  nineteen 
members.  Ergo.  "When  compared  with  the 
high  ranking  committees,  those  which  are 
less  desirable  are  often  woefully  weak  in 
parliamentary  skill,  prestige,  and  experience. 
Moreover  [the]  members  rarely  hold  other 
positions  of  power  in  the  Senate."* 

So,  besides  other  disadvantages  such  as 
apathy  of  some  Federal  employees  themselves, 
the  tisual  adamant  public  opinion  against 
raises  for  pubUc  servants,  the  cause  for  com- 
parable Federal  salarlee  Is  championed,  by  s 
committee  whose  members,  for  the  most  part, 
serve  their  apprenticeship  and  move  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  understandably  so. 
to  more  Important  committee  assignments. 

Suggestion:  Since  there  has  been  a  start  in 
the  1962  Pay  Reform  Act  toward  annual  re- 
view of  salaries,  the  trend  should  be  expanded 
even  further   by   additional   laws  with  the 
ptirpose  of  making  comparable  salary  adjust- 
ments on   an  automatic  basis.   As  tiie  BLS 
surveys    show    that    salaries    have    changed 
the  salary  scales  of  the  Federal  employees 
should  be  adjusted  to  comply  with  the  new 
rates.  There  aie  tbouaonds  of  bdUs  introduced 
each  session  of  Congress  and  much  work  to 
be   done   that   could   be   better   handled  by 
thoee    now    concerned    with    the    perennial 
chores  of  the  pay  raise  bills.  If  our  Federal 
employees   are   uneqtialed   anywhere  In  the 
world,  honest.  Intelligent,  efficient  and  above 
all,    dedicated    as    President    Johnson    has 
stated,  why  not  take  care  o*  them  and  pay 
them  an  eqtial  -wage?  Why  not  make  the  Fed- 
eral service  attractive  to  aU  Americans  and 
by  doing  so  attract  the  beat  possible  people 
to  serve  the  country?  Why  not  help  Ameri- 
cans to  help  America? 
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Unified  Federal  Bank  Supervision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NFW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1962, 
I  have  been  sponsoring  legislation  to 
unify  the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies. On  January  10,  of  this  year.  I  In- 
troduced H.R.  969.  a  blU  to  establish  a 
Federal  Banking  Commission  to  admin- 
ister all  Federal  laws  relating  to  the  ex- 
amination and  supervision  of  banks. 

In  a  recent  article  written  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  David  R 
Francis  discussed  the  views  of  Gov. 
J-  L.  Robertson  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  regarding  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Commission. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  foUowing  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  26,  1967,  edition  of 
tne  Christian  Science  Monitor; 


UMiriBl    FiSKRAI.    Bajhe    Stjj»^vision  ? 
(By  David  B.  Francis) 

Nrw  York. — At  one  time,  bankers  used  to 
refer  to  the  three  basic  C's  of  lending — char- 
acter, capacity,  and  coUateral.  With  sardonic 
humor,  federal  bank  regulatops  refer  to  the 
three  C's  of  consultation.  ooc^>€raUon,  and 
coordination. 

J.  L.  Robertson,  a  governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  cities  this  "Inside"  whimsy 
In  an  article  In  a  Duke  University  Journal 
"Law  and  Contemporary  Problems  " 

In  It,  he  argues  for  the  unlflcaUon  of  fed- 
eral bank  supervision,  Mr.  Robertson  has 
been  advocating  this  since  1962.  But  it  has 
been  successfully  opposed  by  the  poweitul 
banking  community. 

Bankers  prefer  the  present  division  of  au- 
thority between  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currencv,  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  and  even  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  get  into  the 
act  in  some  ways. 

RELTJCT.\NCE    TO    CHANCE 

"Bankers,"  said  a  spokesman,  "want  to 
avoid  one  very  powerful,  hard-to-control 
agency,  which  would  tend  to  become  auto- 
cratic." 

Writes  Mr.  Robertson.  "If  the  question 
were  the  initiation  of  a  system  of  federal 
bank  supervision,  no  one  would  suggest 
dividing  the  authority  among  multiple  agen- 
cies. 

"But  since  we  have  a  tripartite  system,  by 
historical  accident,  and  since  it  has  operated 
without  obvious  harm  to  the  public  welfare. 
the  soundness  and  reasonableness  of  the  pro- 
posal has  been  so  far  overcome  by  lethargy, 
by  mankind's  reluctance  to  change  things! 
and  by  those  who  have  a  self-interest  In 
maintaining   the   status   quo." 

During  the  years  when  James  J.  Saxon 
was  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  In- 
harmony  between  the  agencies  became  so 
serious  as  to  require  presidential  attention. 

Most  bankers  believe  that  Mr.  Saxon 
brought  a  blast  of  fresh  competition  and 
modernization  into  banking.  But  they  often 
crit!ci7e  his  methods  and  various  specific 
actions. 

COMPETITION  GROWS 

In  any  event,  his  replacement  lat-t  winter 
by  William  B.  Camp  has  greatly  eased  the 
conflict  between  the  regulatory  agencies. 
But  the  problems  arising  from  divided  re- 
sponsibilities remain.  Indeed.  It  Is  likely  they 
will  become  more  Important. 

When  bankers  and  regulators  were  pri- 
marily concerned  with  stabilitv,  and  the 
memory  of  the  l930's  bank  failures  still  most 
vivid,  the  dividend  regulators  had  less  In  the 
way  of  change  with   which   to  contend. 

Starting  In  the  1950's,  however,  bankers 
gradually  dropped  some  of  their  conserva- 
tism. Today  they  are  a  more  venturesome 
lot.  more  competitive.  They  are  vigorously 
searching  for  expanded  areas  of  business, 
such  as  credit  cards,  consumer  loans,  and 
data  processing.  They  have  developed  new 
techniques  and  devices — for  Instance,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit. 

They  have  actively  branched  and  merged 
where  possible.  They  moved  with  their  cus- 
tomers overseas  by  establishing  foreign 
branches  or  making  new  alliances. 

Change  brings  the  need  for  new  regula- 
tion. In  turn,  new  regulation  results  in  con- 
flicting views.  The  banks  then  shop  around 
for  the  most  lenient  supervisory  agency. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Duke 
Law  School  Journal,  Clark  C.  Havlghurst, 
the  best  explanation  for  "the  decrepitude'' 
afflicting  banking  regulation  lies  In  history. 

REVISION    PROPOSED 

"Each  of  the  major  legislative  events  In 
the  history  of  federal  bank  regulation  in 
18C4,  1913,  1927.  1933,  and  1935,  merely  built 
upon  an  existing  framework  of  regulation 
without  overhauling  the  whole." 

If  the  President  or  Congress  tackles  this 


overhauling  Job,  It  will  be  a  great  surprise 
to  the  ba.nv-|ng  industry. 

The  legislative  branch  shows  a  llttie  sign 
of  enacting  Mr.  Robertson's  prx>posal    It  is 

incorporated  In  a  bill  that  would  create  a 
federal  banking  commission  composed  ot 
five  members  appointed  for  10  years  on  a 
staggered  basis. 

This  commission  wovUd  take  over  the  full 
fimctions  of  the  FDIC  and  the  comptroller 
and  the  regulatory  side  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  The  board  would  be  leH.'Wlth 
the  responsibility  of  monetary  authority. 

Mr.  Robertson  holds  that  the  governors 
should  devote  their  full  time  to  monetary 
policy,  considering  its  significance.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  remove  any  temptation  of  the 
monetary  body  to  tise  supervisory  powers  to 
Implement  monet^ary  policy  bv  appraising 
loans  with  a  more  critical  eye  in  periods  of 
tight  money. 

Regulatory  unification  also  could  be  ac- 
complished by  a  reorganization  plan  submit- 
ted by  the  president  for  tacit  congressional 
acceptance.  Once  submitted,  the  plan  would 
take  effect  in  60  days  unless  one  house  of 
Congress  passes  a  resolution   against  it. 

Since  Congress  has  llttie  time  to  devote 
to  reorganization,  the  executive  route  merits 
more  serious  consideration,  states  Mr  Rob- 
ertson. 

REACTION  EXPECTED 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  should  the 
President  act.  he  fooild  expect  a  crash  cam- 
paign by  various  bankers  to  have  Congress 
block  the  reorgarUzation.  They  might  well 
succeed.  Their  legislative  Influence  was 
demonstrated  dramatically  in  their  ability 
to  have  Congress  pxss  a  law  In  1966  that 
reversed  some  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decisions  barring  specific  bank  mer- 
gers. 

Nor  have  there  been  anv  major  banking 
abuses  that  might  light  a  fire  under  Con- 
gress. The  present  system  works,  though  with 
the  inefficiency  and  creaks  of  an  ancient 
wooden  wagon. 

Mr.  Robertson  retains  his  optimism  that 
reform  will  occur. 

"Let  us  home."  he  writes,  "it  will  not  take 
a  catastrophe  or  a  series  of  them,  to  develop 
the  necessary  momentum. 

"Sooner  or  later  a  reformation  of  federal 
banking  regulation  will  become  even  more 
obviously  essential,  and  will  come  about" 


Congress  Still  Controls  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  June  15,  1967,  San  Marino  Calif  , 
Tribune. 

The  Tribune  editorial  contains  percep- 
tive and  timely  observations  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  significance  of  such  growth. 

It  very  correctly  points  out  thai  Con- 
gress possesses  control  over  the  purse 
strings  and  that  this  control  should  be 
effectively  utilized  in  the  interest  of 
avoiding  overgrown  bureauracy  and  pre- 
serving freedom  in  our  Nation. 

Congress  Still  Controls  Monet 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment In   the   past   decade   continues  at   an 
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moceleratlng  pace  and  representa  a  condition 
of  deep  importance  to  every  person  malting 
tbe  united  Statee  hla  bome.  Many  people 
fear  that  11  tlie  present  trend  continues  his- 
torian* ol  the  future  wlU  record  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  elected 
Representatives  gradually  lost  the  powerj;o 
control  their  government,  and  as  the  bu- 
reaucracy expanded,  the  people  a'.so  lost  their 
freedom.  But,  no  one  can  predict  what  the 
reaction  of  some  200  million  people  wlU  be 
to  developmenta  now  taking  shape.  Up  to 
this  point,  evidence  suggests  one  of  three 
things— either  the  people  have  not  been  pay- 
ing too  much  attention,  they  are  confused 
by  events,  or  they  approve  of  the  trend. 

Ten  vears  ago.  when  President  Elsenhower 
propos^  hl«  1958  administrative  budget  of 
$713  bUllon,  the  pubUc  reaction  was  def- 
inite Irate  taxpayers  demanded  reduction* 
in  the  budget  In  a  flood  of  letters  to  con- 
eressmen.  The  officials  of  government.  In- 
cluding the  President,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  condemned  the  upward  trend  of 
federal  spending  and  Joined  In  calling  for 
substantial  cuts.  When  CJongress  adjourned 
that  year.  It  had  succeeded  In  cutting  the 
proposed  budget  by  almost  $6  billion.  Since 
1960  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  by  10  per  cent,  but  the  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  federal  government  has  In- 
creased by  25  per  cent  and  administration 
requests  for  >144  billion  of  new  spending  au- 
thority In  fiscal  1968  have  hardly  caused  a 
ripple  of  public  concern. 

Some  of  the  facts  of  growth  in  the  federal 
establishment  speak  for  themselves.  First  of 
aU   the  national  debt  presently  carries  a  $14 
billion  annual  Interest  charge— 10  cents  out 
Of  every  tax  dollar.  A  $300  billion  budget  Is  In 
prospect  f<?r  1980.  New  government  welfare 
program*  multiply.   Increasing  from  239   in 
1966  to  about  450  In  1968.  A  great  many  of 
these  have  been  started  on  a  shoestring  with 
unlimited   potential   for  increased   spending 
requirements.  Forty-two  million  people  now 
receive  regular  checks  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  this  nvimber  la  destined  to  grow 
every  year.  Since  last  year,  spending  author- 
ity Just  In  the  fields  of  health,   labor  and 
weUare  ha*  risen   nearly  28   per  cent.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  requested  a  $29 
billion  Increase  In  the  national  debt  celling. 
In  the  pasrt,  the  debt  ceUln«  ha*  been  raised 
on  a  "temporary"  basis.  Thl«  fiction  Is  beln« 
dropped  In  the  current  requeet  for  a  "per- 
manent"   debt    ceiling    of    $365    bUlion- up 
from  the  "permanent"  celling  now  set  at  $285 
bUUon. 

One  of  the  fundamental  myths  arising  out 
of  the  depression  years  that  any  problem  can 
be  solved  by  spending  enough  federal  money 
seem*  stlU  to  be  with  u*.  Prolonged  pros- 
perity, with  little  painful  inflation  imtll  re- 
cently ha*  unquestionably  dulled  critical 
public  appraisal.  Various  level*  of  govem- 
m«nt  now  piirchase  30  per  cent  of  the  goods 
and  services  produced  in  the  nation  and  the 
penalties  of  centralization  are  beginning  to 
show  up  In  the  form  of  bureaucratic  red  tape, 
waste  and  duplication. 

Some  see  a  stirring  of  concern  at  the  grass- 
roots level  and  among  Intellectuals  and  ad- 
ministrators In  government  Itself.  There  la 
evidence  of  a  growing  recognition  that  many 
problems  to  be  solved  or  dealt  with  most 
effectively,  must  be  handled  at  the  state  and 
local  level.  There  is  much  to  suggest  that  the 
American  political  system  may  be  entering  a 
decisive  period  when  the  ability  of  central 
government  to  handle  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  peoples'  affairs  and  re6ix)nslbili- 
tles  In  a  country  aa  large  and  diverse  as  thl* 
Is  to  be  questioned.  In  all  this,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  control  money  appropriations  which 
determine  the  size  of  government — and,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  people  still  control  the 
Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance distributed  an  article  which  I  had 
written  regarding  the  growing  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  Washington 
Star  carried  the  article  in  its  entirety.  I 
take  the  privilege  of  placing  this  article 
in  the  Record  today,  as  follows: 

Delinquency    Prevention    Proposal 

(By  Roman  C.  Pucinski) 

Congress  Is  on  the  doorstep  of  a  move  to 

cool  the  annual  crises  In  long  hot  summers 

and  It  seems  to  be  acting  Jvist  In  the  nlcJc  of 

time. 

With  continued  support  from  local  com- 
munities, the  House  of  Representatives 
should  vote  wltliln  a  month  on  one  of  the 
lowest-co6t  programs  in  its  history,  and  one 
that  offers  the  flrst  hope  of  solving  the  di- 
lemma of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  nation-wide  cost  of  delinquency  la 
about  $4  billion  annually.  Of  more  Interest- 
it  may  soon  involve  about  one-quarter  of  our 
population. 

The  beginning  can  be  made  with  the  leg- 
islation Icnown  a*  "The  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1967."  I  emphasize  "pre- 
vention" because  the  measure  ha*  been 
drafted  to  provide  incentives  which  wotUd 
require  communities  to  combine  their  re- 
sources and  best  talents  in  one  plan  of  ac- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  House  EducaUon 
and  Labor  Committee  which  Is  considering 
the  legislation,  'f/have  been  startled  and 
rudely  awakened  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Juvenile  crime  as  unfolded  by  witnesses 
who  have  endeavored  for  years  to  stir  public 
concern  to  thl*  danger. 

COMMISSION    riNDINGS 

Need  for  this  legislation  has  been  Ixilstered 
by  the  year-long  study  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission.  Let  me  state  some 
of  the  more  Important  findings  of  the  re- 
port: 

1.  Juvenile  arrests  increased  9  percent  in 
1966. 

2.  Youths  between  11  and  17,  comprising 
13  percent  of  the  population,  were  convicted 
of  50  percent  of  all  biu^laries,  larcenies  and 
car  theft*. 

3.  Half  of  all  crimes  against  property  were 
committed  by  minors. 

4.  Of  all  ages  from  cradle  to  grave,  our  15- 
year-olds  are  arrested  more  frequently. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  sought  to 
bring  home  the  problem  even  more  clearly  in 
his  testimony  before  my  subcommittee  when 
he  stated: 

"Today  we  koow  that  four  out  of  every  five 
felons,  before  ccmmittlng  their  more  serious 
crimes,  had  been  convicted  of  misdemeanors, 
generally  aa  youths.  We  know  that  most  of 
this  could  hav»  been  prevented.  We  know 
that  four  out  of  every  five  Juvenile  court* 
have  no  psychiatrist  or  peyohologlst  avail- 
able, and  one-third  have  no  probation  officer 
or  case  worker. 

"Of  the  400.000  youth*  In  Jail*  last  year, 
100,000  were  Imprisoned  with  hardened  crim- 
inals." 

ACT  HOLDS  HOP« 

To  this  distressing  report,  the  President's 
Crime   Commiaslon  added.   "America'*  best 


hope  for  reducing  crime  U  to  reduce  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  youth  crime." 

I  beUeve  the  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1967"  holds  that  hope.  It  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Administration 
and,  although  It  authorizes  a  modest  $25  mil- 
lion  Initial  expenditure,  I  am  hopeful  th.^i— 
based  on  compelling  evidence  of  need— C  m- 
gress  ^-111  Increase  the  initial  authorization 


by  at  least  another  $25  million. 

While  the  Initial  authorization  la  modest. 
It  escalates  sharply  in  the  next  four  years 
providing  a  total  of  $475  million  for  Feclc-ral 
and  local  community  programs  In  the  next 
five  years. 

The  legislation  would  provide  Federal 
grants  up  to  90  percent  to  states  and  tt.cir 
communities  to  develop  comprehensive  pinns 
to  prevent  delinquency.  It  also  offers  Federal 
aid  to  carry  out  projects  designed  to  prevent 
lawlessness,  for  some  construction  projects 
and  for  Increased  research  in  this  area. 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  mxist  first  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  plan  for  work  on  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

This  means  that  our  schools  take  an  active 
role  In  combating  and  preventing  delin- 
quency, as  well  as  Juvenile  courts,  probation 
officers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  all  community  service 
groups. 

A  NEW  BESOTJBCE 

Out  of  this  combination  of  talents  should 
evolve  a  new  resource — a  coordinated  senice 
in  the  community  to  which  other  agencies 
can  refer  problem  youths  and  upon  which 
families  and  youth*  can  call  for  help  and 
assistance. 

If  nothing  else.  It  will  show  our  young  peo- 
ple that  we  are  interested  In  them. 

A  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiut  overturning  the  conviction  of  Gerald 
Francis  Gault  by  an  Arizona  Juvenile  court 
now  places  added  responsibilities — with  re- 
sulting higher  costs — on  local  communities 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  minors  who  must 
appear  in  courts. 

The  High  Court  said,  in  effect,  that  Juve- 
niles who  are  charged  with  offenses  which 
may  be  punishable  by  some  form  of  deten- 
tion, must  be  given  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel,  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
against  them  and  to  have  full  protection 
against  self-incrimination. 

I  believe  the  court  had  the  duty  to  define 
these  protections  and  the  effect  of  this  land- 
mark decision  will  be  to  force  communities 
to  bend  every  effort  to  prevent  delinquency, 
rather  than  pay  the  Increased  cost  of  provid- 
ing attorneys  for  Juveniles  and  taking  the 
added  time  of  Judges,  law  enforcement  otlicers 
and  prosecuting  attorneys  after  a  youth  com- 
mits a  criminal  act. 

COMMl-NITT    ACTION 

If  we  Ignore  this  crisis  among  our  yonth. 
there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 
Gault  decision  may  cause  more  distress  in 
many  communities  than  the  historic  1954 
school  desegregation  ruling.  The  demands 
made  upon  the  communities  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Juveniles  can  be  \-astly  more  costly 
than  providing  adequate  schools  for  all. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  nuny 
reports  that  stress  the  need  for  more  com- 
munity action  for  youngsters. 

In  its  spot  checks  of  delinquency  c^iie 
aroimd  the  country.  It  has  uncovered  rou- 
Une  practices  of  placing  Juveniles  in  l.ills 
and  detention  homes  for  a  "cooling-off"  pe- 
riod of  up  to  seven  days.  This  is  done  with- 
out any  order  of  the  court  but  merely  on  the 
choice  of  law-enforcement  officers.  Undoubt- 
edly, It  U  a  violation  of  human  rights  and  » 
matter  of  community  concern. 

The  "Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1967"  should  force  us  to  look  at  all 
practices  affecting  car  young  people.  It  U 
what  we  need  to  meet  this  responsibility. 
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There  »re  now  48.500  youngsters  in  state 
training  schools  throughout  the  country, 
costing  taxpayers  $144  million  annually  for 
uplceep  alone.  There  are  another  220.000 
youngsters  thiioughout  the  VS.  undw  aome 
form  of  court  supervision,  costing  taxpayers 
another  $70  million  annually  for  supervisory 
personnel. 

With  these  figures  destined  to  grow,  ajid 
grow,  and  grow.  It  Is  time  we  Americans 
realized  that  Juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion is  a  wise  Investment. 
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Stephen  Vincent  White 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  4,  Lowell  State  College 
In  LoweU,  Mass.,  conferred  Its  first  two 
honorary  degrees.  This  occasion  has  both 
climaxed  the  unusual  and  Interesting 
history  of  LoweU  State,  and  provided  the 
keynote  for  further  development  and 
progress.  The  college  was  flrst  estab- 
lished In  1897  as  a  2-year  Institution  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  Merri- 
mack Vsdley  area  In  northeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  expanded  its  program  first 
to  3  and  then  to  4  years  in  the  1930's.  To- 
day It  is  a  respected  school  with  the 
power  to  grant  bachelor  of  arts  and  sci- 
ence degrees  and  master's  degrees. 

It  became  the  first  college  In  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  college  system  to  award 
honorary  degrees  this  year.  Its  flrst  hon- 
orary awards  were  conferred  to  Marga- 
ret Agnes  Mullen  of  the  class  of  1916, 
who  has  served  as  teacher-principal  of 
the  Margaret  A.  Mullen  School,  named 
for  her  by  the  residents  of  Falmount, 
Mass.,  and  to  Stephen  Vincent  White, 
the  octogenarian  teacher  and  athletic 
coach  of  South  Boston  High  School.  I 
Include  the  citation  accompanying  their 
degrees  In  the  Record  : 

Stephin  Vincent  White 

The  State  College  at  LoweU  Is  delighted  to 
honor  Stephen  Vincent  White,  graduate  of 
Princeton  University,  Class  of  1911,  the 
octogenarian  teacher-coach  who  for  genera- 
tions buUt  manly  character  and  winning 
teams  at  South  Boston  High  School.  Win- 
ning coaches  build  champions.  Losing 
eoaches  build  character.  The  great  ones  do 
both.  Through  you  Lowell  honors  the  Teach- 
er-Coaches of  our  high  schools  whose  Influ- 
ence In  strengthening  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  young  manhood  Is  the 
prelude  and  prophecy  of  future  performance 
In  far  flung  fields  from  Boston  to  Berlin, 
from  Washington.  DC,  to  the  DMZ  In  Viet 
Nam.  from  Lowell  to  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba. 

"No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 
Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should 
be 

Not  all   the  bo.-)ks  on  all  Uie  shelves 
But  what  the  Teachers  are  themselves" 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Col- 
'f?e  at  Lowell  hereby  confers  upon  Stephen 
Vincent  White  the  degree  of  Doctor  <tf 
science  in  Education.  Honoris  Catisa. 

Masgaret  Agnes  MtrLLEN.  Class  or  1918 
Today,  yotir  Alma  Mater  takes  pride  in 
•warding    you    her    first    Honorary    Degree. 


Teacher-principal,  Bervlng  today,  m  for  the 
past  61  years.  In  the  Margaret  A.  MuUen 
School,  renamed  In  yxjur  honor  by  the  town 
of  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  through  you 
Lowell  honors  our  alumnae  and  the  legion 
of  unheralded  school  teachers  who  sow  un- 
seen harvests  In  the  minds  and  souls  of 
generations  of  children. 

"Only  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls? 
Only  the  tiresome  spelling,  writing,  cipher- 
ing classes? 
Only  a  public  school? 
Ah  more,  infinitely  more," 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Col- 
lege at  Lowell  hereby  confers  upon  Mar- 
garet Agnes  Mullen  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  Education,  Honoris  Causa. 


Time  To  Move  on  Nike  X 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  spoken  out  forcefully 
In  an  editorial  entitled  "Time  To  Move 
on  Nike  X,"  concerning  the  need  for 
action  toward  deplojing  our  antimissile 
defense  system. 

Noting  that  Communist  China's  June 
17,  1967,  hydrogen  bomb  explosion  was 
conducted  "under  circumstances  which 
suggest  that  it  was  mounted  on  a  missile," 
the  Times  calls  upon  President  Johnson 
to  deploy  at  least  a  "thin"  antl-baUlstlc- 
missile  system  to  protect  the  United 
States. 

The  editorial  states: 

The  diplomatic  effort  has  produced  no 
visible  results,  and  at  last  report,  Moscow  is 
going  right  ahead  with  Installation  of  Its 
own  system.  Even  If  the  Russians  were  to 
agree,  however,  the  Chinese  threat  would 
remain. 

The  results  of  recently  concluded  and 
highly  publicized  meeting  of  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin  and  the  President  un- 
derscores the  relevancy  of  this  observa- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  reading 
of  the  Congress : 

TI.ME  To  Move  on  Nike  X 

President  Johnson  should  not  delay  any 
longer  the  decision  to  deploy  at  least  a  "thin" 
anti-ballistic  missile  system  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  potential  nuclear 
attack. 

All   doubts  on  this  score  were  removed 

or  should  have  been — by  Commimlst  China's 
successful  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bomb  un- 
der circumstances  which  suggest  that  it  was 
mounted  on  a  missile. 

There  is  nothing  partlctilarly  surprising 
about  the  Chinese  feat  In  exploding  a  ther- 
monuclear device  as  such,  since  It  had  long 
been  predicted  by  Western  experts. 

However,  Japanese  Bclentlsts  say  their 
monitoring  devices  Indicate  the  H-bomb  ex- 
plosion occurred  at  an  altitude  of  18  to  81 
miles  above  the  grotind. 

If  this  assessment  Is  correct.  It  presumably 
means  that  the  device  was  carried  aloft 
by  a  missUe.  This,  to  turn,  means  that  the 
Chinese  have  succeeded  In  packaging  a  ther- 
monuclear warhead  for  missile  delivery  far 


mcH-e    quickly    than    American    experts   had 
expected. 

Rep.  Craig  Hosmer  (R-Long  Beach),  as  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  has  access  to  intelligence 
•ourccs.  And  he  agrees  that  what  the  Chinese 
tested  was  an  actual  hydrogen  bomb — not 
Just  a  test  device. 

Hosmer  also  estimates  that  Peking  may 
already  have  an  arsenal  of  30  small  flsslon- 
type  A-bombs.  Bomber  and  medium-range 
missile  systems  for  their  delivery  have  been 
tested. 

The  Chinese  are  known  to  be  working  on 
a  missile  with  intercontinental  range,  and 
It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  they  will  have  a 
handful  of  operational  ICBM's  by  1970. 

This  country  cannot  afford  to  gamble  that 
Peking's  weapons  program  will  ultimately 
fall  victim  to  the  strife  between  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  elements  of  his  bureaucracy.  Nor 
can  we  afford  to  pretend  that  a  growing 
Chinese  nuclear  arsenal  will  not  alter  the 
power  balance  in  Asia. 

When  the  day  comes  that  Chinese  rockets 
can  hit  Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, win  even  the  United  States  be  as 
zealous  about  "containing"  China? 

Elementary  prudence  dictates  that  the 
Johnson  administration  should  now  go  for- 
ward with  at  least  limited  deplovment  of 
the  Nike-X  anti-missile  defense  system. 
Considering  the  lead  time  Involved  the 
hour  already  Is  late. 

Mr.  Johnson's  budget  for  fiscal  1968  con- 
tains money  for  a  start  on  Nlke-X.  But  the 
administration  has  held  off  in  hopes  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  persuaded  to  Join  in 
a  Big  Two  moratorium  on  expensive  anti- 
missile systems. 

The  diplomatic  effort  has  produced  no 
visible  results,  and  at  last  report.  Moscow- 
is  going  right  ahead  with  installation  of  Its 
own  system.  Even  If  the  Russians  were  to 
agree,  however,  the  Chinese  threat  would 
remain. 

A  full-scale  ABM  system  might  cost  $40 
billion  or  more.  But  the  United  States  can 
build  a  "thin"  system  capable  of  warding 
off  a  crude  Chinese  attack  for  $4  or  «5  billion 
The  time  has  come  to  proceed  from  debate 
to  action. 


Curtis  Harman,  on  Guard  Duty  in 
South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>-land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Curtis  J.  Harman.  a  younp  soldier 
from  Mar>-land.  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  Private  Harman  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record: 

Ct-RTis  Harman.   on   Ovard  Duty    j.n 
SofTH  Vietnam 

A  21 -year-old  Baltimorean.  Pfc.  Curtis  J. 
Harman.  has  been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  reported  yesterday. 

Private  Harmon,  a  graduate  of  Poly  who 
Uved  at  319  Audrey  avenue  In  Brooklyn  was 
killed  about  3  P.M.  last  Saturday  bv  "small- 
arms  fire  while  guarding  an  outpost  some- 
where In  Vietnam,  his  father,  Curtis  C  Har- 
man. said  last  night. 

ENLISTTO    IN    ARMY 

His  son  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  June 
1966,  after  finishing  his  second  year  at  Loyola 
College,  Mr.  Harman  said. 

Although  he  was  in  the  ROTC.  he  "cotildnt 
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wait  and  enlisted.  He  volunteered  for  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  said  he  wanted  to  get  In  It  befwr* 
It  was  all  over." 

Mr.  Hannan  said  bis  son  "read  constantly, 
aH  about  the  military,"  had  majored  In  polit- 
ical and  military  science  while  at  Loyola 
and  "wanted  to  make  the  military  a  career." 

In  addition  to  hla  parents.  Private  Hannan 
Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mn.  Joyce  Plllplak,  at 
Munich. 


Editorial  Praise  for  a  Wise  and 
Coarageoas  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   1CINNESOT& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  showed 
great  wisdom  suid  courage  last  week 
when  he  voted  with  the  minority  in  op- 
position to  a  piece  of  Improvident  legis- 
lation making  desecration  of  the  flag  a 
Federal  crime.  Two  Iowa  newspapers 
have  since  written  edltorisils  praising 
Mr.  Culver's  vote  and  calling  attention 
to  weaknesses  of  the  bill. 

Following  is   the   editorial   from   the 
June  23  Des  Moines  Register: 

Losing  Theik  Heads  About  the  Flag 
The  flag  desecration  bill  passed  over- 
whelmingly (385-16)  by  the  U.S.  House 
would  be  funny  If  it  were  not  sUghUy  fright- 
ening. The  bill  would  make  desecration  of 
the  American  flag  an  offense  piinlshable  by 
a  $1,000  fine  and  a  year's  imprisonment. 
The  plane  on  which  the  haU-day  debate 
waa  conducted  amply  demonstrates  the  ir- 
rationality an  emotional  Issue,  emotionally 
considered,  can  engender.  One  of  the  bill's 
sponsors.  Rep.  John  Qiilllen  (Rep.,  Tenn.) 
went  so  far  as  to  contrast  photographs  of  a 
flag-raising  on  Iwo  JLma  and  the  flag-burn- 
ing In  New  York's  Central  Park. 

The  botched  Job  of  steering  the  measure 
through  debate  to  passage  makes  clear  the 
Inability  of  veteran  legislators  to  function 
when  the  House  temper  Is  raised  past  the 
point  of  reason.  The  bUl,  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing flag  burnings,  did  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion on  that  point.  An  amendment  defining 
flag  burning  as  a  specific  sin  was  inadver- 
tently dropped  In  a  wrangle  over  the  defini- 
tion of  desecration. 

The  fact  that  burning  la  prescribed — by 
both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars— as  the  preferred  method 
to  dispose  (rf  a  tattered  flag,  was  not  a  con- 
sideration. Also  dropped  was  a  proposal  that 
would  have  made  the  bill  apply  only  to  know- 
ing desecration  of  the  flag. 

Reason  dictates  that  the  Congress  should 
not  make  a  statutory  sacred  cow  of  the  flag. 
Beloved  as  the  American  banner  should  be 
and  is,  it  is  but  a  symbol.  Flag-burning  le 
not  an  acceptable  pastime.  Neither  Is  legisla- 
tion to  suppress  It  a  worthy  matter  for  the 
Congress.  A«  any  wise  college  president 
knows,  demonstrations.  Including  tboee  of 
the  flag-burning  Ilk.  will  bum  themselvee 
out  when  they  are  not  accorded  undue  at- 
tention and  overzealouB  counter-reaction. 

We  are  proud  that  Repreeentatlve  John 
Culver  (Dem.,  la.)  was  one  of  the  handful 
of  16  with  enough  courage  and  sense  not  to 
vote  for  this  bill. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  place  flag-burning 
and  the  flag  desecration  bUl  In  perspective 
and   refuse  to  consider  either. 


Following  is  the   editorial   from  the 
June  23  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette: 
FL,*a  PaoTscnoN 

Mainly  aa  a  slap  at  the  kooka  who  have 
burned  American  flags  In  protest  to  the  Viet- 
namese war,  the  V-B.  house  of  representatives 
passed  a  biU  this  week  making  It  a  federal 
crime  to  desecrate  the  flag. 

Rep.  Culver  wae  on  the  short  end  of  a  386- 
16  vote  and  may  have  stuck  hla  neck  out 
pretty  far,  but  com^mon  sense  and  constitu- 
tionality were  on  his  side.  If  the  senate  now 
lets  wisdom  overrule  angry  haste.  It  will  give 
this  thing  the  burial  it  needs. 

One  flaw  lies  ia  vagueness.  The  bill  outlaws 
defacing,  defiling,  mutilating  or  trampling 
on  the  flag — or  any  representation  of  it — but 
doesn't  mention  burning.  To  "deflle"  la  to 
dirty  or  befoul.  If  this  la  taken  also  to  mean 
sullying  or  dishonoring,  free-speech  inter- 
ference clouds  the  plctiire. 

Thus  another  flaw  Is  shaky  constitution- 
ality. Can  talking  against  the  flag  earn  some- 
one a  year  in  prison  or  a  thousand-dollar 
fine?  Does  the  law's  inclusion  of  flag  "rep- 
resentations" infringe  on  freedoms  of  the 
artist? 

But  the  measure's  plainest  defect  is  its  su- 
perfluity. Every  iUte  already  has  a  desecra- 
tion statute  of  Its  own.  Iowa's  Imposes  maxi- 
mum penalties  of  $100  or  30  days  on  anyone 
who  may  "jmbUcly  mutilate,  deface,  deflle 
or  defy,  trample  upon,  cast  contempt  upon, 
satirize,  deride  or  burlesque"  the  flag. 

■We  have  survived  the  test  of  179  yeara 
with  ever- Increasing  strength,"  says  Attorney 
General  Clark.  ".  .  .  UntU  thla  time  a  general 
federal  law  has  not  been  found  necessary." 

Such  a  law  Is  still  unnecessary.  The  dan- 
gers in  it  overweigh  the  paltry  gains.  As 
a  s>Tnbol  of  freedom,  the  flag  remains  big- 
ger, stronger  and  more  durable — without  the 
crutch  of  federal  support — than  all  the  petty 
fools  who  never  can  truly  besmirch  It,  how- 
ever they  try. 


Whereas,  Congresaman  Tounger  has  con- 
sistently shown  a  concern  for  the  Interes'uS 
of  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  limited 
Federal  government  In  domestic  policies  and 
necessary  protection  of  America'*  Interests 
abroad  in  resisting  Communist  aggression, 
and 

Whereas,  Congressman  Younger  had  many 
close  friends  in  the  Toung  Republicans,  sou.» 
of  whom  are  delegates  to  this  Convention. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  extends  its  condolences  to  the 
family  of  Congressman  Younger  and  to  his 
many  friends  In  San  Mateo  County  and  in 
the  Young  Republicans  on  this  sad  occasion. 


Resolution  in  Memory  of  Congressman 
Younger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

CF    CALTFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  GUBSKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  be- 
loved colleague,  the  late  J.  Arthur 
Younger,  was  appreciated  by  hla  con- 
stitutents  and  imdoubtedly  many  ex- 
pressions of  that  appreciation  will  be 
made  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  first  resolutions  to  be  passed 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Hlx,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Young  Republi- 
cans, at  the  National  Young  Republican 
Convention,  immediately  after  Congress- 
man Younger'6  passing. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  that 
resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  'one  expression  of  the  profound  re- 
spect in  which  Congressman  Younger 
was  held: 

Whereas,  Congressman  J.  Arthur  Younger 
has  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
11th  District  at  California  for  eight  terms, 
and  during  thla  time  haa  become  a  highly- 
respected,  admired,  and  popular  member 
among  his  collegues  in  Washington,  and 

Wheretts,  Congressman  Younger  has  faith- 
fully served  hla  constituents  of  San  Mateo 
County,  California,  and 


Stories  of  the  Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OIF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cincinnati 
Post  k  Times-Star,  Monday.  June  26. 
1967.  contained  an  Interesting  editorial 
on  the  problems  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement. It  touches  on  the  question  of 
the  lack  of  public  information  about  the 
victims  of  crime  and  the  need  for  bal- 
ancing the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
the  rights  of  society.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  all  of  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Stories  of  thk  Victims 

In  nearly  all  of  the  court  decisions  which 
have  made  so  much  news  In  recent  years, 
the  chief  "credlbUity  gap"  haa  developed 
from  how  Uttle  haa  been  said  about  the  vic- 
tims Of  crime. 

The  victims  of  crime  largely  have  been 
forgotten. 

In  an  attempt  tc  regain  some  balance  in 
this  frightfiU  picture,  Richard  Stames  ha« 
written  a  striking  series  of  artlclee  for  The 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  and  other 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers.  Mr.  Stames  re- 
ports on  only  four  cases,  but  they  are  u 
typical  aa  they  are  sickening. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  stories  Just 
as  representative  of  the  tragedies  which  come 
out  of  the  rising  and  alarming  crime  wave. 
Mr.  Starnee  tells  of  a  stickup  hoodlum  who 
brutally  shot  and  maimed  fc*'  life  the  man- 
ager of  a  gasoline  station,  of  a  pretty  glil 
who  was  repeatedly  raped  by  sadists,  of  the 
battle  of  a  fam^lly  of  shopkeepers  to  fend  oil 
robberieo  and  assaults,  of  a  policeman 
maimed  by  outlaw*. 

In  addition,  you  can  think  of  the  4-year- 
old  tot  dead  of  28  stab  wound*  from  a  sex 
maniac  who  had  been  released  on  other 
similar  charges.  You  can  think  of  Andrew 
Mallory,  a  confessed  rapist,  let  off  by  the 
Supreme  Court  oa  the  ground  he  had  been 
overly  detained  by  the  police.  Of  a  17-year- 
old  girl  raped  at  knife  point  by  a  mnn  later 
released  because  the  police.  In  arresting  him; 
lacked  a  formal  search  warrant.  Or  of  many 
others. 

We  woTild  not  strike  one  word  from  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  But  it  has  to  be  rcc^jnlzed 
that  some  of  the  courts  have  been  st.-etchlng 
its  provisions  to  protect  warped  minds  which 
are  a  constant  menace  to  society.  Some  of 
our  criminals  are  sick,  some  simply  uninhib- 
ited lawbreakers.  Some  may  need  medical 
treatment,  for  some  the  only  hope  is  com- 
plete isolation  from  society. 

But  what  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
Is  that  little  girls  and  older  women  and  shop- 
keepers and  gas  station  attendants  and  po 
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Ucemen  trying  to  do  their  duty  also  have 
oonstitutlonal  rights.  In  the  storiea  related 
by  Mr.  Stames  you  can  read  about  a  few 
of  such  people  who  have  been  savagely  de- 
prived of  their  rights. 


U.N.  Troops  in  Mideast: 
Teeth 


Forces  Witfaoat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiifois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
John  B.  Sheerin  is  a  thoughtful  writer 
who  discusses  the  Middle  East  conflict 
In  a  very  penetrating  fashion  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  In  the 
June  23  edition  of  the  New  World,  the 
Arclidiocese  of  Chicago  Cathohc  news- 
paper. I  Insert  his  commentary  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Sum  and  Substanci: — UJi.  Troops  in 

MnjSAST:  Forces  WrrHoxrr  Teeth 

(By  John  B.  Sheerin,  CSSP.) 

The  Middle  East  conflict,  at  ttils  moment 
of  writing,  la  qtiite  unclear.  The  TJJ*.  Se- 
curity Council  has  been  unable  to  pinpoint 
blame  for  the  shooting  war.  The  tincertalnty 
aa  to  who  flred  the  first  ahot  la,  however, 
not  the  only  unanswered  question. 

One  haunting  query  is:  Why  did  U  Thant 
pull  his  U.N.  force  out  of  the  Gaza,  Strip? 
President  Johnson  haa  adverted  to  thla  "hur- 
ried withdrawal"  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  haa  aald  "We  played  our  fuU 
psrt  to  .  .  .  urge  that  thla  peace-keeping 
force  should  not  be  dismantled.  But  the  de- 
cision wae  taken  and  new  dangers  Inexorably 
followed." 

It  U  noteworthy  that  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
son spoke  of  UNEF  as  a  "peace-keeping 
force. "  It  aeema  probable  that  U  Thant  did 
not  conceive  the  role  of  the  UN  force  to  be 
that  of  "peace-keeping."  Judging  by  the 
chain  of  eventa  Just  before  the  withdrawal 
of  the  force.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  have 
a  clear  Idea  of  precisely  what  Ita  purpoae 
was. 

Apparently  the  Arabs  considered  the  U.N. 
force  as  an  army  of  occupation.  The  Rus- 
sians had  been  calling  It  a  "military  Inter- 
wnUon"  and  the  Arabe  undoubtedly  be- 
haved it  was.  U  Thant  wanted  to  disprove 
this  notion  and  he  felt  that  the  quickest 
way  to  do  so  was  to  affirm  that  the  force 
wta  on  Egypian  soil  at  the  sufferance  of 
Bgypt,  and  that  It  ooiUd  be  removed  aa  soon 
aa  EgjTJt  so  desired. 

If  that  were  true,  UNEF  could  not  be  con- 
•idered  a  "peacekeeping"  unit  at  all.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  group 
of  invited  foreign  guests. 

Some  have  said  that  U  Thant  submitted  to 
'Nasser's  demand  because  he  realized  it  would 
b«  futile  to  ask  UNEF  to  stand  up  to  the 
Bgyptlan  threat. 

Again,  some  say  that  he  knew  that  India 
Mid  Yugoslavia  would  not  for  a  minute  al- 
low their  troops  in  the  U.N.  force  to  remain 
on  EgT,'ptian  territory  against  the  wlU  of 
Nasser. 

The  puzzling  fact,  however,  is  that  U 
Thant  must  have  known  that  Nasser  would 
•nake  his  demand  and  yet  he  made  no  per- 
•onal  plea  to  him  to  change  his  mind.  In- 
•tead  he  made  it  crystal  clear  to  Nasser  that 
ne  was  ready  and  willing  to  pull  out  the  U.N. 
troope  at  a  nod  from  the  Egyptian  dictator. 

I  do  not  mean  that  U  Thant  was  dellb- 
•rately  betraying  the  cause  of  peace  by  con- 
S>irlng  to  hand  the  Gaza  Strip  to  Egj^jt  and 


give  Nasser  a  green  light  for  an  invasion  of 
Israel.  In  his  message  announcing  he  would 
take  UNEF  out.  he  told  Nasser  hla  misgiv- 
ings: "I  believe  that  this  force  has  been  an 
Important  factor  in  maintaining  relative 
quiet  In  the  area  of  Its  deployment." 

The  source  of  the  trouble,  as  I  see  It,  la 
that  U  Thant  waa  not  at  all  sure  that  UNEF 
was  designed  to  be  a  "peace-keeper."  The 
original  mandate  for  the  force  did  not  em- 
power it  to  "enforce  the  peace." 

It  was  designed  with  the  noblest  aspira- 
tions for  peace  but  a  mandate  of  this  kind 
has  to  have  teeth  in  It — if  It  Is  to  be  effective. 
Without  a  mandate  to  "enforce"  peace  UNEF 
waa  hardly  more  than  a  symbolic  presence. 

The  whole  episode  may  have  the  salutary 
result  of  clarifying  the  role  of  any  future 
UNEF  force.  It  should  have  power  to  enforce 
and  preserve  the  peace — even  If  the  country 
on  whose  soil  it  is  stationed  should  decide 
to  demand  its  removal. 

A  symbolic  presence  la  no  presence.  The 
Middle  Bast  conflict  should  teach  us  that  the 
decisions  of  the  UJ?.  need  to  be  enforced  If 
we  are  ever  to  have  world  peace,  and  thla 
means  that  the  poUcemen  must  have  the 
right  as  well  as  the  flre-power  to  suppress 
disturbers  of  the  peace. 


East-West  Trade — The  Dangerous 
Illnsion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OP   CALXFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  the  article  en- 
titled "East-West  Trade — The  Dangerous 
Illusion,"  by  John  E.  Davis,  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

Writing  in  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine for  July  1967,  Mr.  Davis  sets  forth 
the  objections,  both  short  range  and  long 
range,  which  the  American  Legion  has  to 
the  concept  of  broader  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  nations.  I  commend  his  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
East-West  Trade — Thk  Dancesous  Ilhtsion 
(By  John  E.  Davis) 

A  proposed  "East- West  Trade  Relations 
Act"  is  receiving  serious  consideration  in  the 
Congress,  and  is  backed  by  the  Administra- 
tion. It  would  encourage  and  simplify  much 
broader  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Communist-bloc  nations.  The 
American  Legion  is  officially  opposed  to  this 
concept,  and  we  have  both  short-range  and 
long-range  objections. 

In  our  short-range  objections,  our  National 
Executive  Committee  this  May  called  on  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  further  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  any  So\-let-bloc  country 
"which  Is  providing  North  Vietnam  with  as- 
sistance of  any  form  that  can  Increase  the 
war-making  potential  of  the  enemy.  .  .  ."  We 
need  explain  nothing  further  to  Justify  that 
objection.  Any  such  trade  amoimts  to  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  In  the 
short  run,  we  can  only  express  amazement 
that  East-West  trade  should  be  advanced 
while  hostilities  backed  by  the  entire  Com- 
munist world  continue  in  Vietnam,  and  have 
since  taken  on  a  new  dimension  In  the  Near 
East. 

Our  long-range  objections  are  better  re- 
flected in  the  action  of  our  last  National  Con- 
vention, which  opposed  trade  with  the  Com- 


munist bloc  except  In  speclflc  cases  in  which 
concrete  advantage  to  us  could  be  spelled  out. 
Bo  long  aa  the  Cold  War  contlnuee,  even  in 
the  absence  of  armed  conflict,  we  believe  that 
ehoiUd  be  the  absolute  limit  of  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  Communist  bloc.  Here  we  rec- 
ognize that  trade  might  be  used  as  a  means 
of  weakening  the  coheslveness  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  that  our  trade  might  be  helpfxu  in  caxjs- 
Ing  a  member  country  of  that  bloc  to  weaken  / 
Its  ties  with  the  Soviet  power  centers.  »>^ 

We  have,  for  instance,  engaged  In  limited 
trade  with  Communist  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia In  such  hopes.  In  the  case  of  Poland, 
even  Senator  Fulbrlght  has  had  to  admit 
that  Its  leaders  have  actually  drifted  toward 
a  greater  reliance  on  the  Kremlin  while  en- 
Joying  favorable  U.S.  trade  relations. 

We  have  possibly  made  some  headway  In 
encouraging  Yugoslavia's  visible  spirit  of  in- 
dependence from  Soviet  domination  with 
some  small  trade,  though  that  isn't  conclu- 
sive yet.  Whether  we  succeed  or  faU  in  such 
ventures,  they  are  at  least  tied  to  a  very 
clear  purpose,  in  which  we  are  trying  to  use 
trade  instead  of  bullets  as  a  weapon  in  the 
Cold  War. 

But  the  proposalB  for  a  general  broadening 
of  our  trade  with  the  Communist  world  to- 
tally escape  any  practical  purpoee.  Tliey  pre- 
vent us  from  using  trade  as  a  weapon,  by 
simply  extending  it  freely  In  broad  terms. 
The  very  argiiments  In  favor  of  broader  East- 
West  trade  are  dreamy  and  generalized.  The 
commonest  one  of  all  Is  that  we  would  be 
"buUdlng  bridges  of  friendship."  On  the 
record,  trade  Is  a  game  of  advantage,  not 
friendship.  Right  up  to  the  eve  of  war.  Hitler 
and  the  Japanese  Empire  traded  with  thoae 
they  attacked  In  WW2,  and  as  we  well  know, 
they  traded  most  earnestly  Ln  whatever  would 
best  strengthen  them  for  the  coming  conflict. 
Last  December.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Katzenbach  argued  that  proposed  Eaat-West 
trade  would  be  In  consumer  goods,  therefore 
it  could  not  be  expected  to  bring  any  advan- 
tage to  the  Soviet  military  thrust.  He  went 
on  to  cite  an  Italian  Plat  agreement  to  buUd 
a  compact  car  plant  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  profitable  trade 
we  are  losing  In  the  absence  of  an  East-West 
trade  agreement. 

I  find  such  argument  to  6e  frightening. 
When  our  own  President  la  embarrassed  by 
burdens  that  military  operationa  Ln  Vietnam 
Impose  on  his  domertic  program,  how  can 
our  government  argue  that  the  same  princi- 
pal does  not  apply  In  the  Soviet  Union? 
Anything  that  ire  do  to  provide  consumer 
satisfaction  in  the  Soviet  Union  frees  Soviet 
energies  and  resources  for  their  aggressive 
external  policies.  The  point  Is  so  obvious  that 
I  am  not  really  arguing  It,  but  simply  point- 
ing out  the  bankruptcy  of  the  rationales  in 
favor  of  broad  East-Weet  trade.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Plat  plant,  ve  now  have  been 
approached  to  lend  Fiat  the  money  for  ma- 
chine tools  through  the  Import-Export  Bank. 
Obviously,  the  Soviets  will  not  release  suffi- 
cient capital  from  their  offensive  programs 
even  to  acquire  such  an  asset.  They  will  be 
happy  Instead  to  see  us  help  capitalize  thla 
plant  In  Russia  for  the  benefit  of  Russia  and 
Italy,  while  they  save  what  capital  they  can 
to  foot  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Middle  East. 
Latin  America,  etc. 

The  present  move  toward  East-West  trade 
traces  to  a  report  in  favor  of  It  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  issued  in 
May  1965.  A  minority  report  in  the  same 
study,  drafted  by  committee  member  Robert 
E.  Kleberg,  should  have  received  more  atten- 
tion. W>ote  Kleberg,  In  part:  ".  .  .  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  hope  that  mutually  useful 
trade  could  be  developed  with  the  Commu- 
nist countries  under  present  clrcvmistancM. 
We  would  receive  little  benefit  from  such 
trade  and  would  expose  the  Western  world 
to  some  or  all  of  the  following  hazards: 

"(1)  An  Increase  In  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  subversion  In  Latin  America  un- 
der the  guise  of  trade. 

"(2)   An    opening    of    the    trade    barriers 
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which  we  have  attempted  to  Impose  around 

Cuba. 

"(3)  A  further  detriment  to  our  l)alance 
of  payments  position  as  a  result  of  the  credit* 
which  we  would  have  to  extend  to  Commu- 
nist countries. 

"(4)  An  increase  In  th«  flow  of  our  tech- 
nical information  and  know-how  to  th« 
Communist  world.  ^^^ 

"In  short.  Communist  government!  looK 
upon  trade  aa  »  poUtlcal  weapon  and  u»e 
It  aa  such.  So  long  as  this  Is  true,  we  shoiUd 
Attempt  to  deny  it  to  them." 

These  an  hard,  demonstrated  facta,  none 
ot  which  aw  met  by  aaylng  "Bridges  of 
Priendship." 
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The  Model  State  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHTJSBTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 

Mr.  PHTLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record  I  Include 
therein  an  excerpt  on  the  subject  of  pol- 
lution from  the  monthly  magazine.  In- 
dustry, published  by  the  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  by  my  valued 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  State 
senator  from  my  district,  Hon.  Joseph  D. 
Ward,  of  Pltchburg. 

Senator  Ward,  chairman  of  the  special 
eomjnlssion  on  the  problems  of  water 
pollution  tn  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
laws  thereof  relating  to  water  poUutlon, 
and  author  of  the  Massachusetts  Clean 
Waters  Act  of  1966,  has  labored  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time  on  pollution 
problems  In  Massachusetts.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  special  water  poUutlon 
commission  has  come  up  with  a  splendid, 
far-reaching,  most  significant  report 
touching  very  comprehensively  upon  the 
very  serious  problem  of  poUutlon  in  our 
State.  This  study  is  one  of  the  finest  con- 
tributions to  the  subject  matter  of  pol- 
lution. 

Senator  Ward's  Informative  article  Is 
not  only  ably  done  but  very  interesting 
and  enUghtenlng.  It  Is  extremely  rele- 
vant on  the  nature,  extent,  and  severity 
of  the  problems  of  poUutlon  and  points 
out  the  need  for  massive  pubUc  atten- 
tion on  a  cooperative  basis  at  every  level 
of  government  to  Insure  that  the  most 
vigorous  attacks  wiU  be  made  on  this 
very  challenging  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  weU-belng  of 
our  Nation. 
The  article  foUows: 

Thk  Model  State  Peogram 
(By   Sen.    Joseph   D.    Ward,    ot   Pltchburg. 
Chairman.  Special  Oommlfiaioii  Studying 
Water   Poaiutlon    and   Water   Supply    In 
Massachusetts) 

The  year  1966  can  be  marked  as  one  estab- 
lishing the  fusion  of  an  effective  Federal- 
state  pkartnershlp  in  Massachusetts  in  attack- 
ing one  ot  the  most  serious  and  Intractable 
problems  of  our  time — wat«r  poUutlon. 

The  President  had  already  signed  into  law 
the  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1966.  Thla 
law,  in  effect,  prescribed  an  Eleventh  Com- 
mandment in  the  United  Statee.  "Thou  shalt 
not  pollute."  In  essence  U  provided  that  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1967,  no  one  might  poUut* 
the   majoor   streams  of   this  countiy  below 


established  water  quality  standards.  The 
Btatee,  however,  were  given  the  reeponslblUty 
af  establishing  these  standards  for  the  river* 
within  their  respective  Jiirlsdlctlons. 

In  1966  the  CongresB  passed  the  Clean 
Rivers  Restoration  Act  that  provided  a  sub- 
stantial pert  of  the  money  to  aid  the  statea 
in  carrying  out  lt«  mandate.  This  law  offered 
the  states  various  economic  Incentives  fee 
water  quality  control  depending  upwn  the 
nature  of  the  control  action  taken  to  Imple- 
ment Federal  policy. 

Late  In  1966  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
moved  decisively  to  effectuate  the  1965  Fed- 
eral directive  and  to  take  optimum  advantage 
of  the  1966  Federal  aid  program.  During  the 
last  hours  erf  the  legislative  year,  the  General 
Court  passed,  and  the  Governor  signed,  one 
of  the  signal  accomplishments  of  the  ses- 
sion— a  comprehensive  state  water  pollution 
control  program. 

The  new  law,  ix>pularly  known  aa  "The 
Massachusetta  Clean  Waters  Act  of  1968," 
has  been  acclaimed  as  one  that  Incorporatea 
the  most  advanced  thinking  on  water  pollu- 
tion controi  measures  in  the  nation.  It  could 
weU  be  used  as  a  prototype  for  other  state 
programs  because  it  has  the  range  of  features 
considered  aa  vital  by  experts  in  the  matter 
of  water  pollution  control.  Those  at  the  state 
level  who  worked  long  and  hard  at  the  prob- 
lem were  gratified  to  learn  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Udall  on  his  lnsp)ection  trip  to 
Massachusetts  characterized  it  as  a  "model 
State  program." 

The  chronology  of  action  in  1966  leading 
up  to  Its  passage  foUows: 

On  March  23  the  Senate  established  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  study  and  Investigate  wa- 
ter j>ollutlon  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
make  its  recomniendatlona  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. Senate  President  Maurice  A.  Donahue 
named  me  chairman  ol  the  group  including 
Semators  Harrlngtcxn  of  Ixxwell,  Nuciloro  of 
PlttsOeld.  Rurak  of  HaverhUl,  Hammond  of 
Westfleld,  and  DeNormandle  of  Unooln.  Our 
ccminlttee  survayed  the  waters  In  Massa- 
chusetts, examined  a  variety  of  pubUc  and 
privatA  treatment  facilities,  discussed  the 
problem  with  municipal  and  Industrial  of- 
ficials, traveled  to  Washington  and  con- 
ferred with  a  variety  of  high  Federal  officials, 
and  held  a  day-long  public  hearing  on  pol- 
lution at  th«  State  House.  The  committee 
actively  sou^t  data,  views  and  recom- 
mendations during  lt«  study  from  knowl- 
edgeable private  groups  such  as  university 
ofaclals.  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Massachuetta  It  met 
with  the  AIM'S  Water  Resources  Committee 
in  coordinating  its  study  with  industry.  It 
also  consulted  with  the  IJepartment  of  Pub- 
Uc Health,  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  th«  Water  Reeourcee  Commis- 
sion on  matters  relating  to  antt-poHutlon 
legislation  and  enforcement,  as  well  as  other 
agencies  and  ofScials. 

On  April  5  the  Senate  President  called  for 
a  $100  million  bond  issvie  to  aid  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  construction  of  additional 
needed  treatment  facilities. 

On  April  14  Governor  Voipe  submitted  a 
program  asking  for  a  $100  million  bond  issue 
to  aid  the  local  eonrnmnltles  in  constructing 
treatment  facilities  under  the  supervision  otf 
the  Department  of  Public  Health. 

On  April  21  the  House  of  Representatives 
established  its  own  special  committee  to 
make  an  investigation  and  study  of  water 
pollution,  headed  by  Representative  Ray- 
mond F.  Rourke  of  LoweU.  Other  membera 
were  Representatives  Lombard  of  Pltchburg, 
Smith  of  Lawrence,  LaFontalne  of  Gardner, 
ZoU  of  Salem,  and  Do  Ian  of  Ipswich.  So  that 
theT«  would  be  no  duplication  of  work  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  committees,  the 
House  unit  agreed  to  direct  its  study  to  the 
laws  of  other  states. 

On  August  l«,  following  months  of  study 
and  investigation,  the  committees  announced 
their  findings  and  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions at  a  Joint  press  conference.  The  recom- 
mendations  made  by  the  two  groups  were 


enacted  Into  law  without  substantial  change 
and   became   the   new   state   program   when 
Governor  Volpe  affixed  his  signature  on  Sep- 
tember 6.   Both   committees   Judged   it  was 
necessary  to  enact  a  p)rogram  that  comple- 
mented   as    much    as   p)06sible    the   Federal 
program  to  make  maximum  use  of  available 
Federal  aid.  Accordingly,  their  recommenda- 
tions comprehended  three  basic  elements: 
adequate  treatment  plants;  efficient  admin- 
istration and  enforcement;   and  accelerated 
research.    The   prognam    tlaat   Massachusetts 
enacted  embodies  all  three  essential  facets. 
Chapter  687  of  the  Acts  of  1966  provides 
for  a  ten-year  160-mUllon-dollar  bond  issue 
to  complement  available  Federal   construc- 
tion aid  to  assist  the  local  communities  con- 
struct the  required  treatment  works.  As  of 
the  moment,  becauae  of  this  feature  of  the 
state  program,  local  communltlee  can  now 
qualify  for  up  to  80%  of  the  full  cost  of  the 
construction    project    Ln   stats    and   Federal 
fxmds.  This  part  of  the  program  is,  without 
question,  the  most  important.  It  offers  the 
only    practical    long-term    solution    to    the 
problem  of  municipal  and  industrial  pollu- 
tion In  Massachusetts.  Up  to  $16  million  of 
this   money   may   also  be  used   to  augment 
available  Federal  fxmda  for  vital  research  and 
development  purposes.  This  research  and  de- 
velopment feature  of  the  state  plan  Is  a  clear 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  developing 
the  technology  of  control  to  find  new  and 
improved  waste  treatment  and  water  purifi- 
cation methods.  In  thla  area  llee  the  greatest 
hop)e  of  ultimately  reducing  the  costs  of  pol- 
lution control. 

Chapter  685  sets  up  a  new  state  agency,  the 
Division  of  Water  PoUutlon  Control,  in  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  to  admin- 
ister and  enforce  all  the  requirements  on 
water  quality  contPoL  Before  thla  law  wai 
enacted,  the  responslbUity  for  water  quality 
control  was  vested  in  the  D^artment  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  Division  of  Environmental  Sanita- 
tion. The  Legislature  felt,  however,  that 
water  quaUty  control  merited  intensive  at- 
tenticHi  In  a  separate  agency  in  conjunction 
with  the  variety  ot  other  water  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  rationale  for  the  transfer  of 
thla  authority  waa  the  same  aa  for  the  com- 
parable shift  at  the  Federal  level  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  transferred  responsibility  for 
water  quality  control  from  the  Dep>artment 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  the  De- 
p>artment  of  the  Interior.  One  often  over- 
looked, but  important,  aspect  of  this  law  al- 
Iowa  the  Water  Resources  Commission  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  bond  issue  to  construct 
off-site  reservoirs  to  provide  both  soxirces  of 
pure  water  supply  and  low  fiow  augmenta- 
tions in  time  ot  drought  and  in  such  other 
times  as  rivers  and  streams  may  require  ad- 
ditional water  flow  to  carry  off  treated 
effluents. 

Chapter  700  provides  for  a  workable 
exempUon  from  the  local  pwoperty  tax  for 
any  real  or  tangible  F>ersonal  property  used 
for  waste  treatment  pmrposes  by  industry. 
The  exemption  woxUd  be  total  If  the  property 
Is  used  entirely  for  control  purposes.  If  It 
Is  only  partially  u*ed  for  control  pxirposes, 
the  exemption  would  be  prorated. 

Chapter  701  allows  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowance  for  sta*e  corporate  tax  pur- 
poses for  the  cap)ltal  Investment  made  by  k 
corporation  in  an  approved  waste  treatment 
facility.  The  corporation  may  write  off  tli« 
capital  investment  made  for  treatment  fa- 
culties against  the  net  Income  of  the  oor- 
px>ratlon  allocable  to  Massachusetta  in  the 
year  that  the  investment  was  made  rather 
than  over  the  life  of  the  fadUty. 

"Hie  Legislature  waa  firmly  convinced  of 
the  Intrinsic  merit  and  appropriateness  of 
tax  Incentives  to  Industry  for  water  quality 
control  piirposes.  This  becomes  clear  when 
it  Is  considered  that  expenditures  of  large 
sums  of  money  in  nonproductive  assets  such 
as  water  treatment  faclUties  would  work 
severe  hardships  on  most  Industries.  Also, 
such  Incentives  were  considered  essential  to 
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the  ovCT'aU  success  of  any  pollution  preven- 
tion by  state  and  local  officials,  conserva- 
tionists, indiistrlalists  and  other  citizen 
groups.  Together  with  the  full  utillaation 
of  the  public  treatment  works  wherever  pos- 
sible, these  tax  incentives  will  do  much  to- 
ward aclilevlng  the  elimination  of  industrial 
wastes. 

Chapter  110  of  the  Resolves  of  1966  sets  up 
a  special  oversight  commission  comprised  of 
19  members  to  perform  a  continuing  study 
ol  the  water  pollution  problem  in  Massachu- 
setts. This  group,  which  I  also  chair.  Is  com- 
prised of  Senators  Harrington,  Rurak,  Nucl- 
foro.  and  Hammond:  Representatives  Rourke, 
LaFontalne,  Bernashe  of  Chlcopee,  Downey 
of  Brockton,  Burke  of  Worcester,  Coffey  of 
West  Springfield,  and  Rosenfeld  of  MUford; 
Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources  Robert  L. 
Yasi.  ex  officio;  Professor  Bernard  Berger  of 
Amherst:  Stephen  Ells  of  Concord;  Harold 
Toole  of  Pramingham;  Thomas  Flint  of  Con- 
cord; Mrs.  Bernard  Flood  of  Lenox;  Allen 
Morgan  of  Wayland. 

This  committee  has  the  unique  function 
of  overseeing  the  implementation  of  the  new 
program  and  performing  a  continuing  sur- 
veillance of  the  pollution  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  presently  actively  discharging 
this  responsibility.  It  will  recommend  further 
as  needed. 

The  Legislature  also  memorialized  or  for- 
mally requested  the  Congress  to  Increase 
Federal  aid  to  the  states  and  municipalities 
for  water  quality  control  purposes.  This  was 
done  in  recognition  that  massive  amounts 
of  money  would  be  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
nation's  waters — amounts  much  beyond  the 
economic  capabilities  of  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  provide. 

Because  of  the  action  taken  In  Massachu- 
»etts  last  year,  we  have  the  machinery  to  f  aee 
the  enormous  task  ahead — eventual  clean 
water.  Enactment  of  our  program  was  a  aoa- 
itructlve  beginning.  By  It.  we  refused  to  be 
itymied  by  the  wastes  of  our  civilization 
and  became  masters  of  our  environment.  It 
was  a  positive  beginning.  Together,  we  must 
iU  make  it  an  unremltung  continuing  com- 
mitment. 


ders  are  committed  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Most  rapes  and  aasaulta  occur  in  sum- 
mer. This  Is  the  time  of  year  to  beware  of 
them. 

The  crime  rate  rose  22  per  cent  to  subvtr- 
ban  communities.  20  per  cent  In  clUes  and 
16  per  cent  in  rural  areas.  The  most  that 
can  be  deducted  from  them  is  that  it  is  sUll 
somewhat  safer  to  Uve  in  the  country  than  In 
the  city  or  suburbs.  That  Is  little  comfort  to 
most  of  us. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bristol,  Tenn.- 
Va.,  Herald  Courier  on  the  staggering 
rise  in  our  crime  rate  contains  some 
statistics  which  I  believe  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  aU  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
or  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
•rticle  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Why  the  Ceimk  Rise? 

PBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  finds  it  dif- 
acult  to  explain  the  sharp  rise  In  crime  the 
arst  quarter  of  this  year  for  which  statis- 
tUs  are  now  available.  He  could  only  say 
wat  the  increases  had  been  found  to  all 
P»rts  of  the  country  and  In  cities  and  tovras 
«  all  sizes. 

In  reporting  that  the  number  of  major 
<™ne8  during  the  first  quarter  was  20  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  last 
^i  ^^^  federal  Investigator  said  it  was 
we  biggest  quarterly  rise  In  the  decade  since 
wese  statutics  began  to  be  kept.  Robbery 
"*«  by  32  per  cent,  murder  by  23  per  cent 
»n(I  auto  theft  by  20  per  cent. 

One  thing  the  statistics  show  is  that  crime 
a  more  or  less  seasonal.  Most  violations 
Hainst  property  occur  in  the  fall.  Most  mur- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  published  In  May  6  la- 
sue  of  Business  Week  magazine  on  a 
radio  alert  employed  by  truck  owners  In 
the  State  of  New  York  to  recover  valu- 
able cargoes  being  stolen  by  hijackers — 
and  this  is  such  a  depiction  of  how  a  vital 
American  Industry  is  utilizing  modern 
facilities,  with  such  heavy  meaning  to 
the  American  consuming  public. 

In  the  Greater  New  York  area  highly 
professional  hijackers  as  of  late  last  year 
had  mo^ed  in  and  wer«  lifting  truck 
cargoes  at  the  rate  of  two  to  throe  a 
day — and  these  were  the  most  valuable 
cargoes   being    shlpp)*d    In   trucks   In    a 
metropolitan  area  where  some  80  percent 
of  all  trucking  In  the  Nation  Is  concen- 
trated. Stealing  these  loaded  rigs,  the 
thieves  were  driving  the  trucks  immedi- 
ately to  "fences,"  disposing  of  the  cargoes 
within  an  hour,  then  abandoning  the  rigs. 
Truckers    were    confronted,    therefore^ 
with    this    difficult    problem:    if    they 
wanted  their  cargoes  recovered  in  the 
vast  metropolitan  area,  they  had  to  do 
so  within  an  average  time  of  60  minutes. 
They  now  are  recovering  these  car- 
goes—and hijacking  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area — as  reported  by  the 
Empire  State  Highway  Transportation 
Association,    which   Inspired    and   orga- 
nized   this    "radio    alert"    system — has 
dropped  to  the  point  where  "if  two  to 
three  rigs  are  lifted  a  week  It  is  unusual." 
Bringing  New  York  metropoUtan  police, 
the  FBI,  and  the  port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority,  guarding  tunnels  and  bridges. 
Into  cooperation,  the  Empire  State  High- 
way Transportation  Association  and  the 
truck  owners  have  set  up  an  "alert" 
built  around  the  two-way  radio  systems 
operated    by    the    trucking    companies. 
Through   this   organization,   an   alarm, 
when  any  truck  is  stolen.  Is  spresul  by 
telephone  in  a  "chain  letter"  fashion 
through  the  trucking  companies  operat- 
ing two-way  radio-equipped  trucks,  each 
company  notified  In  turn  notifying  three 
others,  and  so  on.  In  the  New  York  area, 
ti-uckers  are  now  able  to  have  as  many 
as  4,000  truckdrivers  notified  of  the  exact 
description  and  on  the  lookout  for  stolen 
rigs  within  a  matter  of  20  mmutes. 

Stolen  rigs  are  accordingly  being 
sighted,  word  flashed  over  the  two-way 
radios  mstalled  In  the  trucks,  and  police 
brought  in  to  capture  the  thieves.  Val- 
uable cargoes — and  the  value  runs  as 


high  as  *50,000  to  $150.000 — are  being 
recovered  before  they  even  can  get  to  the 
•fences."  The  Empire  State  Highway 
Transportation  Association  now  has  In- 
formed trucking  associations  In  every 
other  State  of  the  country  of  this  "radio 
alerf— and  we  may  shortly  see  its  spread 
across  the  United  States — an  example  of 
an  industry  successfully  combatlrig  a 
major  crime  problem,  with  very  great 
value  to  the  American  public  whose 
goods— going  to  wholesalers  and  to  retail 
stores— are  moving  by  thousands  and 
thousands  of  trucks.  Already  this  "radio 
alerf  system  has  been  adopted  In  New 
Jersey  and  the  big  Philadelphia-Camden 
area. 

The  American  trucking  Industry  is 
heavily  equipped  with  the  modem  facili- 
ties of  two-way  radio.  Their  radio  alert 
against  hijackers,  using  these  communi- 
cation facilities.  Is  saving  insurance 
costs,  saving  shipping  costs,  saving  costs 

to  manufacturers,  saving — ultimately 

the  American  consumer  money,  with  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  cost  of  living  for 
every  housewife  and  businessman  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  public  Interest,  I  call  this  alert- 
ness of  tody's  truckers  to  public  atten- 
tion, and  I  include  this  article  in  Busi- 
ness Week,  summarizing  this  situation, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
SpREAsmo   A   Net   por   Hijackebs — A  Radio- 
controlled  System  Ttino  Tfevouas  To- 
CETHra  Is  Helping  Ctrr  Thctts  or  Trwcks, 
Cargoes 

Forced  at  gunpoint  from  his  cab  at  a  lonely 
stoplight,  a  truckdrlver  is  blladfolded  and 
driven  aroimd  the  city  whUe  xis  semi- 
trailer is  stripped  of  its  tlOO,OM  load  of 
liquor.  Dropped  off  later  on  a  dark  road, 
he's  told:  "Keep  walking  for  15  minutes  and 
you  wont  get  hurt."  By  then,  the  liquor  is 
headed  for  parts  unknown.  So  la  the  truck. 

Hijacking  In  the  roaring  twenties?  No.  Hi- 
jacking in  the  affluent  sixties.  Today  it's  a 
multi-million  dollar  racket.  Last  year.  New 
York  alone  had  1.300  truck  thefts  and  hijack- 
togs  with  losses  totaling  $5-milllon.  Only 
•1  'a  million  was  recovered. 

ACTION 

Now,  however,  something  is  being  done 
to  foil  the  thieves.  Chicago  truckers,  who 
lost  $4-mllllon  to  hijackers  in  1863.  have  seen 
that  figure  drop  by  60%  since  then.  Ttie 
credit  goes  to  Operation  Alert,  an  todustry 
radio-warning  system.  It  was  first  organized 
in  1964  in  the  Chicago  area  by  the  Central 
Motor  Freight  Assn..  and  shows  promise  of 
spreading  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard — per- 
haps nationwide. 

Reason  for  the  spread,  say  the  truckers: 
Operation  Alert  makes  things  so  hot  for  hi- 
jackers that  they  are  persuaded  to  move 
elsewhere,  forcing  other  areas  to  adopt  the 
system.  This  is  apparently  what  happened 
after  Chicago's  success.  In  the  two  years  after 
Operation  Alert  started  in  that  city,  hijack- 
ings from  Maine  to  New  Jersey  soared. 

"The  whole  region  was  hit  at  once"  says 
Henry  Savin,  of  Savin  Express  Co.,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  "There  was  a  fantastic  increase." 

As  a  result,  New  York  latched  onto  the 
system  last  December,  and  incidents  dropped 
from  three  a  day  to  three  a  week.  New  Jersey 
followed  suit  about  a  month  ago,  and  Robert 
Lytel.  managing  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
Motor  Truck  Assn  .  says  the  operation  Is 
"going  great.  We  had  four  alerts  to  the  first 
10  days  and  we  recovered  two  of  the  trucks." 
Now  New  England  and  Philadelphia  truckers 
are  ready  to  deal  themselves  in. 

CALLING    ALL   TRUCKS 

The  aim  of  Operation  Alert  is  to  put  truck 
drivers  on  the  lookout  for  liljacked  or  stolen 
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vehicle*.  A  fringe  benefit  la  the  rapport  being 
eetabllahed  In  an  industry  noted  for  Its 
fiercely  competitive  atmosphere. 

A  TlcUmlzed  driver  call*  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau erf  InvoBtigatlon.  local  police,  and  a 
member  trucking  company  (there  are  104  in 
Chicago).  The  company  call*  two  or  three 
other  companies,  which  each  call  two  or  three 
others,  and  so  forth  until  all  members  are 
notified. 

The  companies — most  of  which  have  radio- 
equipped  vehicles— alert  their  drlvere  and 
salesmen.  (Some  keep  In  touch  by  phone.) 
Within  15  minutes  of  the  original  alarm, 
nearly  5,000  truckers  In  the  Chicago  area  and 
about  6,000  around  New  York  are  on  the  look- 
out for  the  vehicle  and  Ite  cargo,  and  ready 
to  alert  poUce.  Prank  Mack,  controller  at  the 
Empire  State  Highway  Transportation  Assn., 
predicts  that  eventually  the  Easter  Seaboard 
will  be  united  In  a  system  that  will  Include 
15,000   to   20,000  radio-equipped   trucks. 

TWO  SPEEDS 

with  swift  notification,  the  police  can 
pounce  quickly.  "Once  we  start  making  ar- 
rests, we  completely  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion," says  a  top  officer  of  New  York's  Safe, 
Loft  &  Truck  squad.  A  convicted  hijacker- 
kidnapper  can  get  life  in  prison,  while  ve- 
hicle theft  sentences  run  from  five  to  10 
years. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  notification 
and  pouncing  have  not  always  been  swift. 
Take  New  York,  for  example.  As  the  hijack- 
ing waned  In  Chicago  and  mounted  In  the 
East,  everybody  talked  about  It  but  nobody 
did  anything. 

The  carriers  and  police  knew  what  the 
thieves  were  after:  easily  disposable  goods 
such  as  liquor,  toiletries,  cigarettes,  and 
household  appliances.  They  also  knew  how 
the  thieves  operated,  and  that  most  of  the 
Jobs  were  prompted  by  leaks  from  company 
employees.  "Some  of  the  thefts  are  because 
of  careless  talk  by  the  drivers  and  can  be 
cleared  up  with  stricter  Internal  security," 
one  detective  says.  But  everyone  tried  to  fight 
the  fight  alone. 

The  truckers  complained  that  the  police 
were  uncooperative.  "TTiey  told  our  drivers 
to  come  Into  the  station  and  fill  out  a  re- 
port. Sometimes  It  took  eight  hours  before 
word  was  out  about  the  hijacking,"'  says  one 
trucking  offlclal.  But  the  blame  lay  In  both 
camps.  Says  Savin:  "There  was  ...  no  real 
coordination  of  reporting  thefts." 

IN     GEAB 

So  New  York — with  100.000  trucks  on  its 
streets — decided  to  follow  Chicago's  example, 
and  quickly.  Operation  Alert,  originally  plan- 
ned for  debut  In  1967,  went  Into  action  a 
year  earlier,  \inder  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Assn.  The  FBI  and  New  York  police  co- 
operated. 

City  police  now  send  a  squad  car  to  pick 
up  every  stricken  driver  Immediately  after 
he  calls.  Crime  reports  are  expedited  and  In- 
formation about  the  crime  Is  on  the  road 
before  the  thieves  can  unload  the  contra- 
band to  their  fences,  or  middlemen. 

Not  all  Is  sweetness  and  light.  For  one 
thing,  truckers  and  police  disagree  about  who 
Is  behind  the  hijacking.  The  Industry  says 
It  Is  the  Mafia,  and  this  Is  why  operations 
could  so  easily  be  shifted  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  Police  have  stated  publicly  that 
this  Is  not  the  case.  But  the  top  sec\irity 
officer  for  one  national  trucker,  himself  a 
former  New  York  detective,  says:  "There  are 
no  Ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  It.  This  is  Mafia 
controlled." 

THE    BLOTTER 

But  arrests  are  being  made.  Hijackings  and 
thefts  are  being  both  solved  and  discouraged. 
For  example: 

Edward  Griffin,  security  chief  for  U.S. 
Freight,  Inc.,  cites  the  case  of  a  $120,000 
cargo  stolen  from  a  New  York  trucking  yard 
recently.  The  disappearance  was  noted  at  3 
ajn.  and  the  load  located  at  6:45  a.m.  by  an 
Operation  Alert  truck  driver.  He  passed  the 


stolen  vehicle  and  notified  a  nearby  police- 
man, who  made  the  arrest. 

Lytel.  of  the  New  Jersey  association,  re- 
calls that  one  company  salesman  spotted 
a  stolen  truck  and  followed  it  (which  vio- 
lates a  precept  of  the  system).  The  thief 
recognized  the  salesman's  car.  leaped  from 
the  truck,  and  ran  away.  The  vehicle  was 
recovered  with  the  goods  intact. 

Joseph  R.  Schuhmann,  regional  manager 
of  Wilson  Freight  Co.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.J.. 
speaks  of  the  time  recently  when  two  New 
York  area  truckers,  alerted  to  a  stolen  vehi- 
cle, spotted  it  and  hemmed  it  in  from  the 
front  and  back  with  their  own  trucks.  Tlie 
driver  escaped,  but  the  stolen  truck  and  its 
CEirgo  were  recovered. 

Moreover.  New  York  truckers  are  moving 
to  strengthen  their  system.  In  Chicago,  Cen- 
tral Motor  Freight  set  up  a  terminal  security 
and  personnel  screening  division  with  25.000 
names  to  file  to  provide  companies  with  s 
quick  check  on  Job  applicants. 

New  Yorkers  are  doing  much  the  same 
thing.  They  have  formed  a  group  composed 
of  security  officers  from  various  trucking 
companies.  The  association  is  working  on  a 
system  lor  making  quick  clearance  checks  of 
prospective  employees.  Security  officers  are 
exchanging  Ideae  and  methods  for  combating 
pilfering  and  information  leaks. 

"We're  not  competing,  our  companies  are," 
q\Upe  U.S.  Freight's  Griffin.  And  he  boasts: 
"Our  program  will  be  better  than  Chicago's." 
His  peers  in  tl«  East  agree.  Says  one  bold- 
ly: "We've  got  the  mobsters  on  the  run." 
Still,  the  run,  all  predict,  won't  be  very 
far.  Probably  oiUy  to  the  nearest  unpro- 
tected big  city,  j  . 


But  his  appeal  to  the  young  Is  readily  un- 
derstandable. In  politics,  the  characteristic 
attitude  of  young  people  la  not  UbersJ  or 
radical,  conservative  or  reactionary.  Rather. 
It  Is  militant,  uncompromising,  emotional. 
In  this  respect  the  well-tailored  young  con- 
servatives and  reactionaries  who  controlled 
last  week's  convention  have  more  In  com- 
mon with  the  readers  of  Ramparts  and  the 
"black  power"  romanticists  than  they  realize. 
Only  the  hard  lessons  of  maturity  and  ex- 
perience can  soften  their  common  harshness. 

Governor  Reagan,  who  politically  was  only 
born  yesterday,  is  naturally  at  home  with  the 
fanatical  young  Republicans  despite  his  com- 
paratively advanced  age.  But  the  wise  men  of 
the  Republican  party  had  best  emulate  their 
party  symbol,  the  elephant,  and  never  forget 
the  lessons  of  1964.  Above  all  else,  that  elec- 
tion proved  that  the  candidates  and  policies 
most  favored  by  the  yoxing  militants  are  least 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  Independent  voters. 


The  Young  Republicans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  place  In  the  Record,  with  almost  no 
comment,  an  editorial  In  today's  New 
York  Times  on  youth  and  the  Young 
Republicans.  If  history  does  repeat  It- 
self, as  many  people  aver,  then  the  edi- 
torial should  be  carefully  considered  by 
those  Republicans  responsible  for  the 
nomination  of  their  presidential  candi- 
date in  1968. 

The  Youno  Republicans 

Youth,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  condition  that 
Is  almost  always  outgrown.  As  the  more  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
contemplate  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Young  Republicans, 
they  can  only  hope  that  this  is  true. 

Once  again,  the  Young  Republicans  have 
pointed  the  party  down  the  road  to  disaster. 
They  provided  the  loudest  claque  and  most 
convinced  bond  of  missionaries  for  Mr.  Gold- 
water's  nomination  in  1964.  Having  learned 
nothing  from  that  debacle,  they  have  now 
transferred  their  enthusiasm  to  Governcw 
Reagan  of  California. 

If  Mr.  Goldwater  was  unpersuasive  In  the 
role  of  a  future  President,  Mr.  Reagan  is 
downright  implausible.  Inexperienced  tn  for- 
eign affairs  and  ignorant  of  their  complexity, 
he  is  quick  to  offer  "solutions"  that  are  dan- 
gerously simple.  Whether  his  demand  Is  for 
mining  the  harbor  of  Haiphong  or  for  a  set- 
tlement In  the  Middle  East  "without  depend- 
ency on  the  United  Nations,"  Governor  Rea- 
gan does  not  sound  like  a  man  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  world's 
greatest  i>ower. 


Texas  Legislahire  Favors  Tax  Sharing 
With  the  50  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.     HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  approved  by  the  recent 
session  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  It  calls 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  5  percent  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  to  be  remitted  to  the  several 
States  each  year.  The  stated  objective  is 
to  prevent  restrictive  Federal  grants 
from  becoming  entwined  with  a  State's 
freedom  of  movement  and  give  States 
and  localities  more  freed<Mn  of  choice, 
more  opportunity  to  express  their  own 
initiative  which  reflects  their  particular 
needs  and  preferences — without  strings 
'  attached. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  CoNCtrsRENT  Resolution   12 
Whereas,  The  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  states  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern;  and 

Whereas,  The  states  play  an  Indispensable 
role  in  our  Federal  system  of  government; 
and 

Whereas,  Unless  the  trend  toward  restric- 
tive categoric  federal  grants  is  reversed,  these 
grants  wlU  so  entwine  themselves  that  a 
state's  freedom  ot  movement  will  be  signifi- 
cantly inlilbited;  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  a  need  and  a  Justifica- 
tion for  broader  unfettered  grants  that  will 
give  states  and  localities  more  freedom  of 
choice,  more  opportimlty  to  express  their 
own  Initiative  which  reflects  their  particular 
needs  and  preferences,  all  within  the  overall 
direction  of  national  purpose;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  of  the  State  ol 
Texas,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring, that  this  Legislature  respectfully  peti- 
tions the  Congress  of  the  United  States  W 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing the  following  Article  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"ARTICLE 

"Beginning  ivith  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
after  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states,  there  shall  be 
remitted  to  all  of  the  states  of  these  United 
States,   an   amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  not 
less  than  6%  of  the  aggregate  total  of  In- 
dividual and  corporate  income  taxes  paid  to 
the  United  States  dtiring  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

■■Such  funds  shall  be  remitted  to  the  states 
without  restriction  and  this  remission  of 
funds  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  fed- 
eral grant  programs  which  may  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

•■Each  state  shall  share  in  such  remission 
in  proportion  as  the  population  of  such  state 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  of  the 
states,  according  to  the  last  preceding  Fed- 
eral Census". 
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Five-Ton  Capacity  Refrigerated  Truck 
Presented  to  Fishermen's  Co-op  in 
Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  some  50  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  California  Freedom 
Prom  Hunger  Committee,  representing 
church,  high  and  Junior  high  schools, 
organized  labor.  United  Nations  associa- 
tion chapters,  business,  professional,  and 
community  groups,  assembled  In  Ala- 
meda, Calif.  The  occasion  was  the  com- 
memoration of  the  departure  of  a  5 -ton- 
capacity  refrigerated  truck  aboard  the 
MS  Brimanger,  a  gift  of  the  people  of 
California  to  the  125  members  of  the 
Valdivla  Fishermen's  Cooperative  In 
Valdlvla,  Chile. 

Over  $7,000  was  raised  In  less  than  2 
years  from  an  active  campaign  launched 
hy  the  Santa  Clara  County  chapter  of 
the  Northern  California  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1960. 
The  purpose  was  to  share  our  technical 
facilities  with  ashermen  of  Chile  who 
have  never  been  able  to  utilize  their  la- 
bor and  skills  to  reach  the  large  con- 
sumer markets  or  metropolitan  Chile. 

Among  those  distingtiished  guests  at 
the  ceremonies  was  the  Honorable  Hector 
Burr,  consul  for  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
who  accepted  the  5-ton-capacity  refrig- 
erated truck.  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
remarks  of  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Northern  California 
Freedom  From  Hunger  Committee,  at  the 
ceremony : 

Northern   California   Freedom   From 
Hunger  Committee  Presents  Truck 
(Statement  of  Mrs.  Grace  McDonald,  execu- 
tive  secretary.   Northern    California    Free- 
dom   from    Hunger    Committee,    Monday, 
May  16,  1967,  at  presentation  and  loading 
ceremonies  at  berth  No.  4,  Encdnal  Termi- 
nals,  Alameda,   E.   Bay,   Oalif.,   MS   Bnm- 
anger  (Westfal/Larsen)   Gen'l  SS  CWp.,  at 
release  of  refrigerated  truck,  purchased  by 
the  California  Freedom  from  Hunger  Com- 
mittees,   to    be    donated    to    the    Valdlvla 
Fishermen's   Cooperative,   Valdlvla.   Chile) 
Honorable  Hector  Burr.   Consul,   Republic 
™  Chile,  officers  of  the  Freedom  from  Hun- 
ger Committees,  the  People  to  People  Pro- 
Pam,  farm,  labca-.  church  donors,  business 
Mntributors.   our   High    School   and    JuiUor 
High  School  Supervisors  and  Student  Body 


representatives,  all  the  more  than  100  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation Chapters  North  and  South,  Mayors 
and  City  Coundlmen.  and  just  plain  dedi- 
cated people  who  have  made  possible  this 
symbol  of  understanding  and  the  sharing  ot 
our  technical  opportunities  with  ovu-  fellow 
citizens,  the  125  members  of  the  Fishermen's 
Cooperative  of  Valdlvla. 

This  Is  a  long  Introduction  to  a  simple  act 
of  faith  in  human  beings  which  has  brought 
to  fruition  the  dream  of  the  Valdlvla  Fisher- 
men's OooperaGve  received  by  us  three  years 
ago.  The  subsequent  campaign  launched  by 
the  Santa  Clara  Ootmty  Chapter  o*  the 
Northern  CalUornla  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Committee  in  the  spring  of  1966.  was  carried 
through  from  responses  from  all  over  Cali- 
fornia and  from  supporters  in  New  Ywk  City, 
and  from  Harold  A.  Vogel,  North  American 
Representative  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  raise  over  $7,000  In  less  than  two  years 
for  a  little-understood  experiment  In  shar- 
ing our  technical  facilities  with  fishermen 
who  have  never  been  able  to  utilize  their 
labor  and  sltlUs  to  reach  the  large  consumer 
markets  of  metropolitan  Chile,  was  no  easy 
task.  Three  times  the  sailing  date  to  get  this 
modem.  4  to  5  ton  capacity  refrigerated  truck 
on  the  high  seas  had  to  be  postponed  untU 
we  had  every  penny  of  the  ooeet  paid  so  we 
could  transfer  ownership  to  the  Valdlvla 
Fishermen. 

As  people  began  to  realize  that  "Fish 
Prom  the  Sea"  was  an  immediate  assur- 
ance of  hlgh-pitJteln  food  for  those  previ- 
ously unable  to  afford  what  In  too  many  axeas 
is  still  a  luxury,  support  came  In  each  day's 
mail. 

Probably  the  most  gratifying  result  of  our 
hard-hitting  educational  campaign  has  been 
the  response  of  cnir  high  school  and  Junior 
high  school  youth.  They  are  sharing.  Not 
Giving.  The  Chilean  fishermen  themselves 
have  assumed  the  cost  of  transporting  ttue 
truck  by  commerdaJ  ship  and  reUeved  us  of 
a  considerable  additional  cost,  which  m 
might  not  ye*  have  been  able  to  raise. 

This  Is  the  fourth  project  undertaken  by 
the  California  Freedom  from  Htinger  Com- 
mittee In  carrying  out,  step  by  step,  a  blue 
print  drawn  up  in  Rome  by  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Coinmlttee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, accepted  by  us  in  consultation  with 
the  PAO  In  Washington.  D.C.  and  In  Chile, 
and  allocated  to  us  by  the  American  Free- 
dom from  Hunger  Foundation. 

Our  first  project  to  provide  compressor 
and  reserve  tank  and  "Frogmen's  stilts"  for 
the  striving  shell  fishermen  at  Southern 
Coastal  Chile  was  followed  by  a  duphoate 
supply  so  that  each  of  these  fishermen's  or- 
ganization In  Ancud  could  Improve  their 
Incomes.  They  themselves  matched  our  do- 
nations. 

There  followed  the  storms  and  floods  of 
August  1965  and  the  request  from  the  Chile- 
an Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  for 
seeds  to  replace  root  stock  lor  some  55,000 
Chilean  family  farmers. 

Finally,  we  were  able  to  answer  the  plea 
of  the  Valdlvla  fishermen  for  a  truck. 
What  next? 

Probably  the  consolidation  of  our  own  new 
friends  in  Northern  and  Southern  Callforma 
Into  a  continuing,  functioning  body,  ccmnty 
by  coimty,  with  a  fixed  purpose.  Hunger  will 
not  go  away.  We  must  meet  its  dire  threat 
world-wide  as  our  own  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial strides  blaze  new  traUs  which  we  are 
privUeged  to  share  with  our  fellow  men.  As 
we  recognize  our  responsibilities  and  our 
strength  through  the  various  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  our  agents,  we  will  gain 
new  satisfactions  and  enthusiasm.  Sharing 
OUT  tools  means  sharing  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  We  will 
benefit  materially  as  weU  as  IdeaJoglcally. 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  Jim  Wilson 
for  "carrying  the  baU"  with  the  last-minute 


arrangements  which  he  assumed  through  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  "People  to  Peo- 
ple" movement  of  San  Francisco. 

But  especially.  I  want  to  read  to  you  the 
message  which  will  be  sent  with  our  personal 
greetings  to  the  125  fishermen  In  the  Valdlvla 
Cooperative : 

From  the  Chilean  Embassy  In  Washington. 
DC.  our  esteemed  friend  the  Honorable 
Radomlric  Tomlc  has  sent  this  message  In 
Spanish,  which  we  have  translated  for  you  in 
English:  Referring  to  the  refrigerated  truck, 
Seiior  Tomic  says: 

"In  this  way.  your  filshermen  will  be  given 
a  step  forward  In  their  efforts  to  Increase  the 
value  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

"This  truck  then,  represents  a  double  sym- 
bol. On  the  one  hand,  it  will  enable  the 
fishermen  of  the  Valdivla  Cooperative  to  get 
better  prices  for  their  honest  and  hard 
efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  repersents  a 
gesture  of  human  solidarity  between  men 
and  women  of  two  nauons;  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  not  provided  by  selfish  Interests. 

"As  Ambassador  of  Chile,  to  the  United 
States,  I  am  happy  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  initiative  in  this  project  and  hope 
for  the  greatest  stimulation  of  your  efforts 
to  continue  this  program  with  my  country- 
men who  are  members  of  the  Cooperatlva  de 
Pescadore  Valdlvla  .  .  ." 

Friends  of  the  United  Nations  and  co- 
workers In  Its  many  fields  of  endevor,  of 
which  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Is  a  most  challenging  sector ! 

The  nation  we  are  privileged  to  work  with 
In  this  Joint  venture  Is  a  great  nation.  Its 
Ambassador  is  a  man  of  deep  imderstandlng, 
as  expressed  not  only  In  the  short  message 
I  have  read  to  you.  biu  in  his  eloquent 
address  on  the  ocasslon  of  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations  commemoration 
ceremonies  in  San  Francisco  in  June  1865. 
Here  Is  his  conclusion: 
"Where  shall  we  find  the  symbol  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  prodigious  times  In  which 
we  have  the  privilege  of  Uvlng?  Perhaps  In 
the  atomic  lightrUng  which  has  placed  In  the 
mortal  hands  of  man  the  mysterious  power 
of  original  matter? 

"Or  In  the  rockets  that  cross  the  unfath- 
omable space  and  aUow  God  to  see  for  the 
first  time  shining  in  the  sky,  stars  that  were 
not  made  by  His  hands?  Or  in  the  final  con- 
quest of  nature,  until  yesterday  the  enemy 
of  man  and  tomorrow  his  slave? 

"The  signs  are  many  that  announce  the 
new  world.  And  nevertheless,  this  new  world 
wUl  not  come  Into  being  as  the  exclusive 
work  of  the  Intelligence  of  man,  but  rather. 
of  his  heart. 

"We  wUl  not  have  a  new  world,  and  we 
cannot  even  save  the  old  one.  If  we  do  not 
make  a  reality  in  our  own  days,  the  so  simple 
and  beautiful  sj-mbol  of  the  American  poet 
(Carl  Sandburg)  who  wrote: 

"  'There  Is  only  one  man  on  earth  and  his 

name  is  .  .  .  All  men! 
There    is   only   one   woman   living  In   the 

world  and  her  name  is  .  .  .  All  women  I 
For   one   child   alone   does   Mankind   exist, 

and  the  name  of  this  child  Is  .  .  . 
The  children  of  the  whole  world!!!' 

"(From  The  People  Yes!)" 


Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20. 
1967,  when  H.R.  10480  to  prohibit  des- 
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ecration  of  the  flag,  was  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  had  intended 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  poem  entitled. 
"Our  Flag,"  which  was  written  by  Rev. 
Edward  Lodge  Curran,  Ph.  D.,  who  was 
formerly  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I  want  to  insert  it  today,  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
OiJB  Flag 

(By  Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curran,  Ph.  D.) 
Dipped  m  the  blood  of  fearless  men. 
White  with  the  foam  of  the  sea 
That  washee  round  our  lovely  shores 
In  rhythmic  liberty. 

Blue  as  the  skies  above  our  hills: 

Each  State,  a  shining  star 

That  floods  the  world  with  freedoms  light 

And  heals  the  tyrant's  scar. 

Dear  flag,  the  earth  la  blessed  in  thee: 

On  hill,  o'er  sea  long  wave! 

Our  lives,  our  deaths  we  pledge  to  thee : 

Sweet  symlxjl  of  the  brave ! 
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GUbertviUe  Water  Supply  System 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
help  of  a  grant  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  GUbertvlUe,  Mass.,  in  my 
district  recently  completed  construction 
of  its  new  ground  water  supply  system, 
thereby  assuring  its  residents  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  many  years  to 
come. 

GUbertvlUe  is  one  of  the  first  Massa- 
chusetts communities  to  benefit  from 
this  kind  of  Federal  grant  made  avail- 
able under  a  special  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  pro- 
vide grant  and  loan  assistance  to  rural 
areas  for  the  development  of  water  sys- 
tems and  waste  disposal  plants. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  Government  officials  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  this  outstanding  community  for 
their  perseverance  and  foresight  in 
bringing  this  badly  needed  project  to  a 
successful  completion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
remarks  In  part  which  I  made  at  the 
dedication  of  the  GUbertvlUe  water 
supply  system  on  April  16. 

Remarks  of  CowsRissitAJ*   PHiLn"  J.  Phu.- 

BIN  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OT  THE  GlLBEETVnXK 

Water  System.  April  16,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senator  Quinn,  Representa- 
tive Cole.  Chairman  PloufTe.  and  the  Board 
of  Water  Commissioners,  Director  Ward.  Mr. 
Sewall.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Gleason,  Mr.  Dana, 
Mr.  Riding.  Distinguished  Board  of  Select- 
men of  Hardwlck  and  Ne^  Braintree.  Com- 
missioner Nowak,  Commissioner  Kolsa,  and 
all  distinguished  guests  and  friends. 

It  is  a  special  honor,  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  with  you  at  this  very  liappy, 
meaningful  dedication  of  your  new,  water 
sufxply  system  lor  the  Gilbertvllle  district. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  various  individuals  and 
group*,  to  the  Water  District,  and  to  the 
Cotnmunlty    ItseU,    for    the    fulfillment    of 


thla   urgently   needed    exceptionally    useful 
pioject. 

There  are  maay  people,  whom  we  can 
thank,  for  the  realization  of  this  great  day, 
and  for  the  wholehearted  co-operation  they 
ertended  to  make  it  possible. 

Your  able,  distinguished  Commissioners, 
Chairman  Plcuffe,  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
Nowak  and  Mr.  Kolsa,  deserve  highest  credit 
and  appreclp.tlon.  not  only  for  rounding  out 
this  fine,  water  program  and  this  project, 
but  for  their  capable,  persistent  efforts  that 
were  never  abated  untU  this  project  was  as- 
sured   and   completed. 

I  think  that  very  special  credit  Is  also  due 
to  our  great  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Government,  some  of  whose 
outstanding  leaders  are  here  today,  for  their 
excepUonally  persevering  work,  guidance,  di- 
rection, and  crowning  actiievement  in  pro- 
viding the  federal  grant  which  has  been  such 
and  important  factor  in  working  out  the  new 
water  system. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  many  leaders 
and  officials,  indeed,  who  contributed  most 
wholeheartedly  to  the  resulU  secured.  In 
fact,  they  are  too  numerous  to  enumerate 
bere. 

But  I  want  them  all  to  know  of  the  very 
deep  gratitude  that  I  personally  feel  for  their 
warm  interest,  their  unbroken  faith,  their 
personal  concern  and  efforts  that  have  un- 
questionably made  possible  the  history-mak- 
ing event  we  so  proudly  celebrate  today.  And 
I  should  compliment  and  also  thank  the 
faithful,  loyal  and  devoted  people  of  the  dis- 
trict and  the  community  who  had  the  fore- 
sight, the  generosity  and  the  good  sense  to 
make  necessary  basic  funds  available  from 
their  Town  Treasury. 

As  most  of  you  know,  this  project  did  not 
come  in  an  easy  way.  Back  in  1963,  our  good 
friends,  PaiU  Plouffe  and  the  Commissioners 
brought  to  my  attention  their  desire  and 
Intent  to  apply  for  federal  assistance  for 
the  project  under  the  accelerated,  public 
works  program. 

Since  these  funds  had  been  exhausted, 
after  some  struggles  and  wait,  we  turned  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  its  new 
program  for  the  development  of  water  and 
disposal  systems. 

This  time,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  we  hit 
pay  dirt,  thanks  to  the  wisdom,  judgment 
and  efficiency  ot  the  Department,  and  the 
co-operation  of  some  of  our  great  federal 
leaders  who  are  here  with  us  today. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  other  members  of 
Congress  helped  us.  and  we  aU  pitched  Uu 
but  the  road  was  long,  hard,  and  filled  with 
obstacles,  and  we  can  aU  be  reUeved  and 
very  grateful  that  after  some  delay,  after 
palnstalting  engineering  evaluations  of  the 
Commission,  and  ofQclal  departmental  re- 
views, the  Fanners  Home  Administration 
came  up  with  the  concrete  answers  we  were 
seeking,  and  it  was  my  truly  great  {rfeasure 
last  June  24th  to  dispatch  a  wire  from 
Washington  to  the  Board  here  that  a  sub- 
stantial federal  grant  had  t>een  aiH>roved. 
From  then  on,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the 
course  of  progress  was  relaUvely  smooth. 
With  its  own  funds,  plus  the  federal  grants, 
the  GUbertvlUe  Water  District  was  soon  able 
to  get  construction  under  way. 

Today,  the  town  has  a  brand  new  water 
supply  system  with  estimated,  adequate  well 
capacity,  wliich  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  areas  water  requirements  for  some  time 
to  come. 

As  we  all  realize,  our  nation  has  many 
problems  pressing  us  for  solution  these  days, 
which  are  in  some  respects  very  challenging, 
and  in  other  respects  grave  and  totally  tin- 
precedented. 

Our  greatest  task  is  to  preserve  our  own 
freedom  and  security,  and  bring  peace  and 
order  to  the  nation  and  to  time  hopefully 
to  establish  universal  peace. 

No  one  can  predict  what  course  Commu- 
nist tyranny  will  take,  but  we  hope  and  pray 
that  all  concerned  in  this  crisis,  the  prin- 


cipals and  the  puppets,  will  listen  to  our 
earnest  pleas  for  peace,  and  will  agree  at 
an  early  date,  to  stop  their  aggressions 
against  the  weak  and  the  helpless  and  yield 
to  the  earnest  pleas  and  prayers  and  su.v- 
tained  efforts  for  peace  that  have  been  made 
by  our  own  great  nation  and  so  many  other 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  will  remain  firm, 
resolute  and  loyal  In  our  high  purpose  ot 
protecting  our  liberties,  striving  for  freedom 
and  total  peace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  this  town  can  be 
proud  today  for  tiie  excellent  work  of  ils 
Water  Commissioners,  the  sound  Judgement 
and  public  spirit  of  its  people,  and  of  iis 
fine  new  water  system. 

It  should  last  you  for  many  years  to  come. 
But  if  for  any  reason,  it  should  not  and 
yotir  growth  and  prosperity  requires  further 
action,  I  think  you  know  where  to  come,  and 
let  me  assure  you  that  we  of  the  federal 
government  will  always  be  eager  and  willing 
to  assist  you  in  every  way  we  can.  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  here. 

Thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 


Public  Law  480  and  the  School  of 
Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

09   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2S,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress  an  address  de- 
Uvered  by  C.  R.  EefcUdsen,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Inter- 
national Affairs,  at  Purdue  University. 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  June  14. 

EskUdsen's  remarks,  delivered  at  the 
third  armuail  conference  of  the  university 
directors  of  international  agricultural 
problems,  relate  to  PubUc  Law  480  and  to 
this  country's  agricultural  coUeges. 
*  In  his  speech,  EskUdsen  discussed  the 
benefits  of  the  export  program  under 
PubUc  Law  480  to  both  the  farmers  in 
this  country  and  the  recipients  abroad. 
He  also  told  of  the  contribution  which 
can  be  made  by  agriciUtural  colleges 
tlirough  their  graduates  in  the  fields  of 
commercial  farm  exports  and  agricul- 
tural development  abroad. 

I  am  Including  EskUdsen's  address  in 
the  Record  at  this  ix>lnt: 
Public  Law  480  and  the  School  or  Acii- 

CtTLTITRX 

(Remarks  by  C.  R.  Esklldsen,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  International  Affairs,  at 
the  third  annual  conference,  university 
directors  of  International  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Purdue  University,  Lafayette.  Ind, 
June   14,   1967) 

When  the  history  of  this  period  is  finally 
written.  Public  Law  480  unquestionably  wUl 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  moet  Important 
measures  ever  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Most 
people  would  agree  that  programs  carried  on 
under  this  legislation  have  l>een  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Most  would 
also  agree  that  they  have  been  in  the  best 
interests  of  aU  the  world'a  people.  But  It 
would  be  difflctUt  to  reach  a  consensus  on 
what  precisely  Is  responsible  for  this  ^^^^ 
unusual  public  support  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

Certainly  it  U  a  big  program. 
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Under  Public  Law  480  we  exported  $15.7 
billion  worth  of  food  and  fiber  between  July 
1,  1954.  and  December  31,  1966.  An  additional 
12.2  billion  worth  was  shipped  under  Mutual 
Security  (AID)  programs.  Over  this  period. 
our  food  aid  exports  represented  30  percent 
of  our  total  agricultural  shipments.  They 
went  to  some  115  countries — most  of  them 
less  developed — having  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  some  1.7  billion. 

But  statistics  don't  begin  to  tell  what 
the  food  aid  program  has  meant  to  the 
people  of  other  countries — and  to    us. 

Overseas,  our  shipments  have  helped  vastly 
in  preventing  malnutrition,  hunger,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  India  right  now.  even  famine. 
Our  shipments  have  helped  to  further  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries— a  point  I'll  discuss  In  more  detail  a 
little  later.  Our  shipments  have  helped 
weak  countries  reduce  the  tensions  that 
arise  from  food  shortages  and  have  given 
them  strength  to  resist  subversion  and  ag- 
ression. 

Our  shipments  have  demonstrated  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  that,  when  It 
comes  to  agricultural  production,  the  Amer- 
ican free  famUy  farm  system  has  it  all  over 
the  regimented  systems  of  Communist  coun- 
tries. All  of  these  benefits  promote  the  over- 
all foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

And  we  have  derived  substantial  economic 
dividends  from  Pii.  480  right  here  at  home. 
PX.  480  shipments  have  given  farmers  an 
additional  outlet  for  their  products — and 
additional  Income.  These  shipments  have 
kept  surpluses  from  becoming  unmanage- 
able. They  have  given  employment  to  lat>or 
and  profits  to  business  in  U.S.  enterprises 
functioning  In  the  storage,  processing  and 
transportation  field.  They  have  even  given 
us  important  balance  of  paj^mentA  help.  In 
the  calendar  years  1960-1966,  we  saved  $1.8 
billion  by  using  foreign  currenciee  instead 
of  our  own  to  pay  embassy  and  other  ex- 
penses overseas,  and  by  bartering  farm  prod- 
ucts for  foreign  goods  and  services. 

Nevertheless,  time  goes  by.  Situations 
change.  In  recent  years  It  had  become  ap- 
parent that  the  UJS.  food  aid  effort  needed 
some  reorientation.  This  proves,  I  suppose, 
tliat  any  program,  regardless  of  how  good  it 
Is,  can  be  improved. 

The  new  direction  has  been  provided  by 
the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  of  1966.  This  legisla- 
tion amends  and  extends  P.L.  480  for  two 
years;  that  is,  ttirough  December  31,  1968. 

The  most  Important  change  in  the  new 
legislation  is  its  call  for  the  food  deficit 
coiintries  to  do  more  to  help  themselves. 
Self-help  was  stressed  by  President  Johnson 
when  he  presented  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. As  the  food  aid  bill  progressed  through 
the  Congress,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
added  provisions  to  strengthen  the  emphasis 
on  agricultural  development  within  the  re- 
cipient countries.  The  act  mentions  self- 
help  14  times. 

Why  is  self-help  being  emphasized  eo 
strongly? 

By  Insisting  that  our  food  aid  be  accom- 
panied by  a  major  self-help  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  receive  It.  we  restrain  the 
tendency  of  some  developing  countries  to 
use  our  food  aid  as  a  "crutch" — to  depend 
on  us  for  food  while  they  divert  their  ener- 
gies and  funds  to  other  purposes.  For  the 
people  of  a  developing  country  that  is  short 
of  food,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
•naklng  sure  that  they,  themselves,  can  meet 
the  bulk  of  their  basic  requirements. 

Back  of  this  Judgment  lies  the  recognition, 
which  I  imagine  most  of  us  share,  that  a  na- 
tion cannot  really  be  Independent  unlets  it 
has  command  of  its  own  ability  to  produce 
or  acquire  something  as  basic  as  food.  Lack 
of  food  makes  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
do  strange  things.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  assume 
wat  the  simple  ability  to  supply  food  to 
hungry  people  will  necessarily  command  the 
affection  and  support  of  those  who  need  it. 


In  recent  months  there  has  been  wide- 
spread discussion  of  how  much  aid  the 
United  States  could  supply  the  developing 
countries  assuming  certain  trends  of  food 
production  and  population.  This  discussion 
has  given  economists  and  demographers  a 
better  recognition  of  what  can  and  c&nnot 
be  done.  It  also  has  done  much  to  dispel 
apathy  and  complacence  here  and  abroad 
on  the  Important  matter  of  whether  food 
aid,  because  it  has  been  on  time  and  In 
adequate  volume  up  to  now,  will  continue  to 
be  so  indefinitely.  Nobody  should  count  on 
that. 

As  Secretary  Freeman  said  Just  the  other 
day,  "Our  Ut>DA  projections  show  that  if 
recent  trends  in  food  production  and  popu- 
lation growth  are  not  changed,  and  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  provide  the  developing 
countries  of  the  free  world  with  enough  food 
aid  from  the  United  States  to  meet  even 
minimum  caloric  standards,  out  capacity  to 
provide  such  food  aid  under  present  patterns 
and  policies  of  agricultural  production  would 
be  reached  within  18  to  20  years." 

Production,  of  course  could  be  expanded 
far  t>eyond  current  levels,  and  well  beyond 
levels  implied  in  putting  back  to  crops  the 
acres  recently  taken  out  of  production.  But, 
as  with  all  resources,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  pro- 
duction. I  feel  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  most  of  the  world  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  very  high  price  for  food 
to  keep  people  from  starving.  But  that  is  not 
the  same  as  saying  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  this  price  indefinitely.  If  there 
are  tietter  alternatives  available.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  we  come  back  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  right  approach  is  to  encourage 
the  kind  of  development  In  the  world  which 
will  permit  countries  to  purchase  what  they 
cannot  or  choose  not  to  produce.  The  self- 
help  pro\'lslons  of  the  food  aid  act  are  de- 
signed to  encourage  that  development. 

The  new  act  lists  nine  criteria  that  are  to 
be  considered  by  the  United  States  in  evalu- 
ating self-help  programs  of  aid  recipient 
countries.  These  include  shifting  use  of  land 
from  nonfood  to  food  crojjs;  developing 
chemical  machinery,  transporUtion,  and 
other  essential  industries;  training  farmers; 
constructing  storage  facilities;  Improving 
marketing  and  distribution  systems;  encour- 
aging private  enterprise  and  investment;  giv- 
ing agriculture  Incentives  to  produce. 

Food  is  only  one  factor  in  the  world  food 
problem;  the  other  is  population.  At  the 
present  rate  of  Increase,  by  the  year  1985, 
there  will  be  one  billion  more  mouths  to 
feed  in  the  world.  India's  population  is  in- 
creasing by  about  12  million  a  year.  That's 
equal  to  adding  the  combined  populations 
of  Indiana  and  Michigan  every  12  montlis. 
The  new  act  makes  family  planning  a  self- 
help  requirement.  It  states  that  in  exercis- 
ing authorities  conferred  on  the  President 
he  "shall  take  Into  account  efforts  of  friendly 
countries  to  help  themselves  .  .  .  including 
efforts  to  meet  their  problems  of  .  .  .  popu- 
lation growth."  The  United  States  already  la 
assisting  countries  with  family  planning 
programs  when  such  assistance  is  requested. 
It  pays  big  dividends,  certainly.  Five  dollars 
Invested  In  family  planning  can  do  as  much 
to  solve  the  food  problem  as  a  hundred  dol- 
lars invested  in  other  areas  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Each  food  aid  agreement  entered  Into 
must  describe  the  self-help  program  the  re- 
cipient country  is  undertaking.  The  agree- 
ment may  be  terminated  if  the  program  Is 
not  being  adequately  developed. 

Are  the  act's  self-help  provisions  unrea- 
sonable? Do  they  impose  Impossible  burdens 
on  the  developing  countries?  Not  at  all. 

Some  of  the  countries  whose  food  output 
has  lagged  should  look  around.  They  wUl  see 
that  several  of  their  less  developed  neighbora 
have  done  a  pretty  good  Job  of  Increasing 
food  production.  There's  no  "secret  plan"  en- 


abling aome  countries  to  do  better  than 
others.  According  to  a  USDA  report — 
"Changes  In  Agriculture  in  26  Developing  Na- 
tions"— "Rapid  rates  of  increase  in  crop  out- 
put have  not  happened  Just  as  a  consequence 
of  normal  economic  and  social  processes  in 
•ocleties  organized  on  a  laissez-faire  basis. 
Rather,  they  have  been  imderglrded  by  ag- 
gressive group  action,  generally  national  in 
scope,  directed  specifically  to  improving  agri- 
cultural production  conditions."  This  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  some  countries  are 
endowed  with  old-fasliioned  get  up  and  go. 
That's  an  attitude  Americans  understand  and 
sympathize  with. 

Among  the  countries  that  did  a  good  Job 
of  increasing  crop  output  between  1948  and 
1963 — the  period  covered  by  the  Depart- 
ment's study — were  Israel,  Sudan,  Yugo- 
slavia. Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and  Taiwan.  Coun- 
tries doing  less  well  included  l%ypt,  Jordan, 
Tunisia.  Pakistan,  and  Nigeria. 

The  United  States  extends  a  strong  help- 
ing hand  to  the  countries  that  want  to  help 
themselves.  In  this  current  fiscal  year,  the 
Agency  for  International  Developmerit  is 
spending  »504  million  to  finance  transfer  of 
American  farming  techniques;  Improvement 
of  transportation,  marketing,  and  Irriga- 
tion facilities;  extension  services,  coopera- 
tives, credit  systems:  purchases  of  American- 
made  farm  equipment,  pesticides,  and  fer- 
tilizer; and  research  on  soils  and  seeds.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  AID  has  asked  Congress 
for  $746  million  to  finance  these  activities, 
plus  $20  million  for  family  planning  and  $"7 
million  for  child  feeding  programs. 

A  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the 
technical  assistance  phases  of  this  program. 
In  the  past  10  years,  over  31,000  foreign  na- 
tionals have  taken  special  agriculttiral  train- 
ing In  this  coimtry,  many  of  them  In  the 
Land  Grant  universities  under  the  guidance 
of  USDA  and  largely  funded  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  Today  over 
1,000  U.S.  technicians  are  scattered  around 
the  world,  carrying  on  the  U.S.  tradition  of 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before. 

United  States  schools  of  agriculture  have 
played  a  prominent  role  for  many  years  in 
the  technical  assistance  field.  Purdue's  Pro- 
fessor D.  Woods  Thomas,  in  an  excellent 
summary  of  this  activity,  reports  that  84 
out  of  50  agricultural  colleges  have  accepted 
direct  responsibility  for  foreign  agricultural 
development.  Among  the  leaders  In  this 
movement  have  been  Purdue  in  Brazil,  Okla- 
homa in  Ethioplsu  ComeU  in  the  Philippines, 
and  North  Carolina  in  Peru.  Currently,  U.s'. 
schools  of  agriculture  are  participating  in 
38  contractual  arrangements  with  AID  for 
agricultural  and  rural  development  work 
abroad.  Numerous  other  activities  of  like 
nature,  financed  from  other  sources,  are  be- 
ing carried  on. 

For  years  It  has  been  a  favorite  sport  of 
"development"  types  to  argue  aliout  the  iDest 
ways  to  apply  our  skUls  to  the  development 
problem.  I  doubt  that  I  can  add  anything  to 
this  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to'  me.  But 
I  do  think  that  discussion  on  this  extremely 
important  subject  is  highly  useful.  We  still 
have  much  to  learn  alX)ut  effective  ways  and 
means  of  getting  the  Job  done.  We  all  need 
to  work  harder  and  more  effectively  toward 
this  objective. 

But  progress  Is  being  made  and  quite 
often  the  slow  progress  is  the  t)est  kind.  Much 
of  development  is  not  a  short-run  endeavor 
and  for  that  reason  we  can't  afford  to  be 
impatient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  often  reap 
dividends  long  after  the  initial  effort  has 
been  made. 

I'm  reminded.  In  this  connection,  of  the 
story  of  Mexican  wheat.  Tlie  story  began  in 
19""  when  Secretary  Wallace,  after  a  trip 
•outh  of  the  border,  suggested  that  the 
Rockef  eUer  Foundation  carry  out  research  on 
Mexican  wheat,  corn,  .uid  beans.  But  not 
until    after    World    War    n    when   Japanese 
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short  straw  wheat  was  Introduced  into  the 
breeding  program,  did  the  reBearchers  find 
the  right  genetic  makeup.  The  new  variety 
turned  out  to  be  very  high  yielding.  h»  a 
reault,  Mexican  wheat  yield*,  which  averaged 
lees  than  11  buahels  per  acre  in  1943,  have 
now  climbed  to  35  buahela  an  acre. 

Other  countrtea  haye  heard  about  th« 
new  wheat.  In  19«e  India  bought  18.000 
ton*  ot  it.  ThJ«  year  Turkey  bou^t  20,- 
000  tona.  and  Pakistan  60,000  tona.  Men- 
tion of  PaklBtan  reminds  me  that  Purdue 
was  tied  into  this  development.  The  Japa- 
nese wheat  was  used  by  Dr.  Baljdi  Caldwell 
for  breeding  work  here.  A  Mexican  grad- 
uate student  at  Purdue  later  headed  the 
Mexican  wheat  improvement  program,  then 
went  with  the  Pord  Foundation  to  Pakistan 
to  help  them  improve  their  wheat. 

An  interesting  sidelight  la  that  In  1947. 
when  the  Japanese  wheat  waa  brought  to 
Mexico.  Dr.  S.  C.  Salmon,  a  USDA  sclen- 
ttet,  brought  it  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
teeted  in  several  places,  but  it  took  root 
best  in  the  Pacific  Ncwthweet,  and  was  the 
basla  for  the  new  "Gaines"  variety,  which 
haa  produced  aa  much  as  216  bushels  per 
acre.  Dr.  Orvllle  Vogel,  from  Pullman.  Wash- 
ington, who  helped  develop  the  Gaines  va- 
riety, went  to  Turkey  last  fall  with  a  USDA/ 
AID  team,  and  Interested  the  Turks  in  tha 
new  wheat. 

General  economic  development  is  a  major 
objective  of  PubUc  Law  480. 

Economic  development  is  the  foundation 
supporting  commercial  trade — the  exports 
that  are  sold  for  dollars.  The  largest  po- 
tential commercial  market  in  the  world  la 
represented  by  the  leaa  developed  countries. 
In  the  aggregate  the  less  developed  countries 
ar«  a  sleeping  giant  with  an  almost  limit- 
less capacity  to  consume.  The  unmet  needs 
of  these  bllUons  of  people — needs  for  food, 
for  clothing,  for  every  product  of  modem 
Industry— far  exceed  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloped world.  But  this  sleeping  giant  wiU 
awaken,  and  this  market  vrtll  come  to  life, 
only  when  economic  growth  brings  higher 
incomes  and  greater  buying  power. 

Aa  countries  improve  their  per  capita  in- 
comes by  10  percent,  their  commercial  Im- 
porta  of  all  commodities  increase  by  11  per- 
cent, while  their  commercial  imports  of  food 
increase  by  16  percent.  Among  countries 
that  have  achieved  a  substanUal  measure  of 
economic  growth,  we  note  that— In  compar- 
ing 1956-59  with  1961-65 — our  cash  exports 
of  farm  producjta  to  Israel  doubled,  those 
to  Spain  Increased  ten-fold,  those  to  Taiwan 
increase  by  13  times,  and  those  to  Greece 
by  16  times. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  niggardly 
with  Its  economic  assistance  funds.  Total 
UJ3.  outlays  for  economic  development  in 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  $87.0  billion 
between  1948  and  1966.  Aa  contrasted  with 
the  immediate  post-war  years,  our  assistance 
IB  now  channeled  almost  entirely  toward  the 
leaa  developed  countries.  Also,  an  Increasing 
proportion  of  our  assistance  today  is  rep- 
resented by  food  aid. 

■fEat  makes  sense  because  food  aid,  like 
dollar  aid,  is  directly  related  to  commercial 
trade.  Food  Imports  on  concessional  terms 
help  needy  countries  "buy  the  time"  required 
to  move  forward  with  economic  development 
programs.  And  In  some  countries,  food  la 
being  used  Instead  of  cash  to  pay  workers 
on  labor  Intensive  projects. 

In  the  Food  for  Peace  Act  Congress  di- 
rected the  President  to  encourage  other  ad- 
vanced nations  to  make  increased  contribu- 
tions in  the  fight  against  world  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  particularly  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  food  and  agricul- 
tural assistance  programs.  Other  countries 
are  responding,  I  am  happy  to  say. 

Some  68  countries  have  Joined  with  ths 
United  States  in  the  multilateral  PAO-UN 
World  Food  Program.  Pledges  of  commod- 
ities, services,  and  cash  total  up  to  about 


$310  million  in  aid.  It's  a  good  program  and 
the  United  SUtes  fully  Intends  to  encourage 
its  expansion. 

In  other  ways,  the  new  trend  Is  in  the  di- 
rection of  multilateral  effort.  U.8.  aid  to 
India,  including  food  aid,  is  being  handled 
throvigh  the  India  Aid  Consortium,  made  up 
of  several  Industrialized  countries  \mder 
chairmanship  of  the  World  Bank.  Also,  the 
International  grains  agreement  worked  out 
recently  at  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  nego- 
tiations provides  that  the  industrialized 
countries  supply  the  needy  countries  some 
4.5  million  metric  tons  of  grain  In  each  of 
the  next  three  years.  Of  this  amount,  indixs- 
trlallzed  importing  countries  will  supply 
about  1.9  million  tons,  or  42  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  relationship  between  a  healthy  agri- 
culture and  industrial  development  Is  very 
close.  Agriculture  performs  several  func- 
tions in  promoting  economic  growth.  It  must 
supply  the  food  required  by  urban  popula- 
tions In  the  devoJopLng  countries,  otherwise 
precious  foreign  exchange  must  be  used  for 
food  Lmporta.  It  must  generate  raw  materials 
for  Industry,  earn  foreign  exchange,  and 
make  labor  available  for  Industrial  construc- 
tion and  expansion.  Agriculture  also  must 
provide  i>art  of  the  capital  accumulation 
needed  for  further  growth,  aa  well  aa  being 
a  market  for  such  industrial  products  as 
fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  and  a  tffoad  var- 
iety of  manufactured  consumers'  goods.  To 
the  extent  that  a  country's  agrlcultiu-e  pro- 
motes general  economic  growth,  to  that  ex- 
tent It  creates  a  commercial  market  for  UJS. 
farm   products. 

Financing  of  development  la  becoming 
an  increasingly  difficult  problem  foe  both 
the  develop.ng  and  develojjed  countries. 
Other  Industrialized  nations,  like  the  United 
States,  appear  to  have  Ju.«t  about  reached 
an  upper  limit  of  what  their  people  will 
support  by  way  of  added  public  investment 
capital  for  the  less  developed  countries.  Yet 
the  gap  between  what  the  less  developed 
countries  need  for  a  tolerable  rate  of  growth 
and  what  they  are  likely  to  get  Is  staggering. 
Various  U.S.  and  International  agencies  esti- 
mate the  gap  at  somewhere  between  $5  and 
$20  billion  annually. 

This  gap  creates  a  dilemma.  To  make  either 
public  or  private  Investment  abroad  will 
mean  some  balance  of  payment  losses  no 
matter  how  mucii  we  tie  procurement  to  the 
United  States.  Although  In  the  long  run  we 
probably  will  get  back  our  Investment  in  the 
form  of  Increased  markets,  for  the  short  run 
we  need  to  keep  the  pressure  on  our  commer- 
cial exports  if  we  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  encourage  and  support  a  program  of  pub- 
lic or  private  investment  abroad.  In  many 
ways  the  real  heroes  In  giving  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  help  in  economic  devel- 
opment are  those  who  have  expanded  our 
commercial  trade  enough  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

Not  only  is  money  needed  in  this  effort 
but  also  skilled  manpower  to  gtiide  its  use. 
This  brings  me  back  again  to  Dr.  Thomas'a 
excellent  summary.  "World  Agriculture  and 
the  U.S.  School  of  Agriculture." 

Dr.  Thomas  m.akec  the  point  that  "success 
by  the  United  States  In  world  affairs  will 
depend  in  an  important  way  on  the  degree 
to  which  It  Is  afcle  to  meet  Its  commitments 
to  economic  and  .-oclal  betterment  abroad. 
This  win  be  .some  function  of  our  ability  to 
promote  agricultural  development  in  these 
nations.  In  this,  the  crucial  outputs  are 
those  that  can  be  provided  best  and,  per- 
haps, only  by  TJ.S.  schools  of  agriculture.  .  ." 
I  agree  wholeheartedly. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  also  like  to 
suggest  that  the  agricultural  colleges  can 
make  niajor  contributions  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  expansion  of  conunercial  exports — 
the  part  we  sell  for  dollars.  Commercial 
trade,  after  all.  follows  cloee  upon  the  heels 


of  agricultural  and  general  economic  devel- 
opment. In  the  commercial  export  field  as 
well  as  In  the  agriculttiral  development  area 
the  questlona  to  be  answered — Important 
questions — are  legion.  The  challenge  to  the 
college  graduate  is  great. 

If  it  isnt  out  of  place  here,  I'd  like  to 
make  a  recruiting  pitch  I'd  Uke  to  urge 
every  student  and  graduate  of  agrlculturLU 
colleges,  at  least  those  who  are  specializing 
in  agricultural  economics  and  marketing,  to 
look  into  Job  opportunities  with  USDA's 
foreign  service.  The  work  is  interesting;  the 
pay  is  good;  and  USDA's  foreign  agencies 
have  It  all  over  the  Navy  when  It  comes  to 
seeing  the  world. 

One  thing  is  certain:  U.S.  agriculture  has 
attained  great  power  and  prestige  around  the 
world.  It  will  become  an  even  more  vital 
factor  m  world  affairs  aa  populations  in- 
crease— as  the  wants  and  needs  of  these 
peoples  expand  with  the  spread  of  economic 
development.  I  might  add  that  the  time  is 
not  too  far  off — maybe  it  is  already  here— 
when  the  key  determinant  making  for  war 
and  peace  will  be  food  as  much  as  nuclear 
weapons,  planes  and  tanks,  and  oil  reserves. 
The  tremendous  Importance  of  our  agri- 
culture as  a  foreign  policy  tool  makes  It  es- 
sential that  we  derive  from  It  Its  full  poten- 
tial. This  means  Intensive  and  extensive 
study  of  U.S.  commitments  In  the  areas  of 
foreign  agricultural  development,  general 
economic  development,  and,  not  the  least 
of  these,  commercial  trade.  In  aU  these  areas 
the  U.S.  school  of  agriculture  can  and  should 
play  an  expanding  role. 
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Portugal  Fighting  Its  Battle  Against  World 
Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxixois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  concentration  of  attention  on  the 
Middle  East  crisis  it  is  well  for  us  to  keep 
a  broad  perspective  on  the  world  situa- 
tion. A  recent  article  written  by  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service,  based  on  Interviews 
held  In  Lisbon.  Portugal,  with  key  Por- 
tuguese Government  ofiBcials  is  especially 
Interesting. 

In  view  of  the  cooperation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Portugal  and  the  need  to 
continually  reassess  the  world  situation 
this  article  is  of  epecial  significance.  Mr. 
McHugh  is  an  objective  reporter  and  I 
believe  his  article  merits  thoughtful 
reading.  Therefore,  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Lisbon,  Portuoal. — FVom  the  red  and 
white  "palace  of  needs"  overlooking  the 
Tagus  River  little  Portugal  has  been  fighting 
its   battle   against   world   opinion. 

Ita  foreign  ministry  has  stubbornly  beat 
back  every  attempt  of  the  United  Nations. 
the  Communist  bloc,  the  United  States  and 
other  NATO  allies  to  force  Portugal  out  of 
southern  Africa. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  contest.  Por- 
tugal Is  still  in  firm  control  of  Angola.  Mo- 
zambique and  Portuguese  Guinea.  E.ich 
week  brief  newspaper  notices  report  that 
four,  six  or  eight  soldiers  have  been  killed 
fighting  African  Terrorists.  Twenty  one  died 
in  one  two-week  period  in  late  March.  Bat  a 


visitor  to  the  palace  finds  the  foreign  office 
mood  optimistic. 

"I  think  we've  turned  an  Important  cor- 
ner," says  Ambassador  Caldelro  Coeljo,  a  dip- 
lomatic veteran  whoee  service  Includes  sev- 
eral years  in  Portuguese  Africa. 

"The  United  States.  Britain  and  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe  seem  to  be  tak- 
ing a  more  realistic  attitude  toward  the  Afri- 
can problem.  Their  criticism  Is  subsiding. 
We've  waited  a  long  time  for  this  change." 
Coeljo  Insists  that  Portugal  is  not  trying 
to  Involve  any  allies  In  the  defense  of  Its 
African  holdings,  but  he  also  Insists  that 
continued  Portuguese  rule  is  essential  to 
stability  in  the  southern  half  of  Africa. 

"Moscow  and  Peking  have  Identical  aims 
In  Africa."  he  said.  "They  want  to  create 
chaos  In  order  to  take  Africa  out  of  the 
Western  Sphere  of  Influence  and  they  want 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  Africa's  raw  ma- 
terials to  Western  Europe." 

Part  of  the  Oommunist  strategy,  according 
to  Coeljo.  Involves  support  for  terrorist 
groups.  He  charged  that  Russia  Li  backing 
operations  from  the  Republic  of  Guinea  that 
are  led  by  a  former  Portuguese  Negro  named 
Amilcar  Cabral.  China,  he  said,  is  financing 
terrorlBt  groups  based  in  the  Brazzaville 
Congo  arid  in  Tanzania. 

Arms  have  been  moving  south  from  Egypt, 
he  claims.  The  Portuguese  also  charge 
that  the  organization  of  Africa  unity  and 
some  private  American  groupw  have  been 
financing  various  rebel  activities  and  that 
Tunisian  elements  of  the  United  Nations 
force  In  the  Leopold  vllle  Congo  have  been 
passing  arms  to  Angolese  Insurgents. 

Portugal  has  about  80.000  of  its  135,000 
troops  in  Africa.  More  than  half  of  these  are 
In  Mozambique  where  fighting  is  now  most 
frequent. 

Despite  these  activities.  Coeljo  says,  the 
terrorists  have  not  been  able  to  disrupt  the 
economic  life  of  the  Portuguese  terrltorlea 
and  have  not  been  able  to  win  popiUar  sup- 
port. He  also  said  Portugal  has  been  able  to 
resist  thus  far  without  dipping  Into  Its 
financial  reserve. 

The  "Carmona"  area  of  Angola  that  borders 
the  Congo  la  a  coffee-growing  region  that 
provldea  the  richest  export  asset  In  Portu- 
guese Africa. 

"Since  1961  when  the  terrorism  began,"  the 
Ambassador  says,  "There  has  been  no  Inter- 
ruption In  coffee  prodtictlon.  In  fact,  it  is  In- 
creasing every  year,  although  the  pace  would 
be  faster  If  we  could  concentrate  more  wealth 
and  energy  on  improvements  Instead  of  on 
defense." 

The  terrorist-plagued  region  of  northern 
Uozambique  that  borders  Tanzania,  he  said, 
U  relatively  undeveloped  and  lacks  economic 
importance. 

Zambia,  which  stretches  between  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  haa  begun  to  curb  ter- 
rorists based  In  Its  territory,  according  to 
Portuguese  officials. 

"We  have  explained  to  the  Zamblans,"  said 
one  official,  "that  if  terrorists  damage  the 
railroads,  we  can't  move  Zambia's  goods  to 
the  sea.  And  each  time  there  Is  damage,  we 
take  a  little  longer  to  make  repairs. 

"Now,  I  think,  Zambia  is  getting  the  mes- 
sage. The  terrorists  are  hurting  Zamt:a  more 
than  they  are  hurting  Portugal." 

Terrorist  attacks,  the  Portuguese  claim,  are 
aimed  largely  at  native  populations,  not  at 
vxt  troops  or  constabulary.  (Both  the  army 
and  the  poUce  force  in  Mozambique  and 
Angola  are  completely  integrated.) 

Efforts  are  now  underway  to  concentrate 
the  native  populations  into  larger  vlllagea 
that  can  be  more  easily  defended. 

"There  is  no  desertion  among  the  colored 
people,"  said  Gen.  Andrettt  SUva,  former 
commander  In  Angola. 

The  Portuguese  have  been  unable  to  open 
airect  talks  with  their  black  African  nelgh- 
'»«   on   conrunon   economic   problems. 

"They  refuse  to  enter  any  discussiona  or 
even  consider  our  offers  of  assistance,"  said 


Coeljo.  "All  they  are  wUllng  to  talk  about 
la  the  sovereignty  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. That  is  not  a  subject  for  conversation. 
These  lands  have  been  a  part  of  Portugal 
for  centuries.  They  share  common  citizen- 
ship with  Portugal.  They  are  g(Hng  to  con- 
tinue to  be  part  of  Portugal." 

Under-populatlon  Is  a  major  problem  In 
meeting  the  terrorist  threat  in  both  Angola 
and  Mozambique. 

Angola  has  only  5  million  people.  If  It  had 
the  same  density  of  population  as  Europe.  It 
would  have  140  million.  Mozambique  has  7 
million.  It  could  accommodate  90  million  by 
European  standards. 

The  pressures  of  change,  however,  are  cre- 
ating a  cautious  optimism  in  Lisbon.  The 
factors  Include: 

1.  The  Middle  East  war  that  may  force 
African  countries  to  reassess  their  ties  with 
the  Communists. 

2.  The  Increased  American  concern  about 
instability  in  Africa  that  may  curb  "Inde- 
pendence-at-any-prlce"  advocates. 

3.  Tlie  collapse  of  Nigeria,  so-called  "mod- 
el"  for  new  African  nations,  which  has  un- 
derscored the  problems  of  overcoming  tribal 
differences. 

".Angola  would  be  another  Nigeria  If  It 
were  made  independent,"  said  Coeljo.  "The 
area  is  populated  by  four  tribes  who  have 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other.  The 
presence  of  the  Portuguese  Is  the  only  'ce- 
ment'  that   holds   the   region   together. 

"If  we  gave  It  'Independence'  It  would 
only  be  theoretical.  Russia.  China  or  some- 
one else  would  move  In  quickly." 

4.  Slowing  Improving  relations  with  Brit- 
ain. Portugal's  oldest  ally.  The  British  po- 
sition In  Rhodesia,  her  refusal  to  support 
Portugal's  Mozambique-Angola  stand  in  the 
U.N.  and  her  silent  assent  to  India's  1961 
seizure  of  the  Portuguese  enclave  of  Goa  all 
contributed  to  a  major  loss  of  confidence 
In  London.  Despite  this,  a  reservoir  of  good 
win  toward  Britain  remains  and  the  Portu- 
guese have  welcomed  new  London  overtures 
to  Rhodesia. 

5.  Increased  pressures  for  economic  co- 
ordination between  the  countries  In  the 
southern  half  of  Africa. 

"All  the  states  within  southern  Africa 
ally  feel  the  need  more  and  more  for  closer 
economic,  technological,  trade  and  other 
relations."  says  Foreign  Minister  Franco 
Noguelra. 

He  emphasized  in  a  recent  statement  that 
such  relations  must  be  based  on  "respect 
for  the  Internal  problems  of  other  nations 
and  non-interference  in  domestic  affairs." 

Africa's  problems,  he  said,  "must  be 
settled  in  Africa,  in  African  terms  and  In 
accordance  with  African  realities." 

Instant  independence,  the  Portuguese 
argue  vehemently,  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  black  Africa. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo,  they  point  out, 
Belgium  had  drafted  a  50-year  program  to 
prepare  the  country  for  self  rule  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

"The  United  Nations  tore  up  the  plan," 
said  Coejo.  "and  ordered  50  years  cut  to  15 
days.  What  could  anyone  expect  but  chaos." 

Nogueira  has  accused  the  U.S.  of  "market 
place  diplomacy." 

"We  are  not  ashamed  of  the  contributions 
the  West  has  made  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 
he  said.  "We  see  no  reason  why  the  West 
should  now  abandon  ita  Interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  and  Its  contributions 
to  It,  especially  at  a  time  when  other  Inter- 
ests from  the  East  are  moving  in.  .  . 

"African  advancement  can  be  either 
according  to  a  political  or  sociological 
program.  We  believe  In  a  sociological  pro- 
gram, and  (such)  a  program  cannot  be  tied 
down  to  a  political   timetable." 

The  quiet,  hard-worlclng  Portuguese  trace 
their  ancestry  back  to  the  Saracen  invasions 
of  the  Early  Christian  era.  Their  ships 
touched  off  the  loth  and  16th  century  "age 
of  the  explorers." 


Over  the  years  they  believe  they  have 
developed  a  formiUa  for  multi-racial  gov- 
ernment. They  seem  determined  to  see  it 
through. 


An  Analysis  of  the  Investment  Picture  in 
Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr,  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker  during  the 
latter  part  of  March,  I  Joined  Repre- 
sentative WiDNALL  and  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  Chairman  Home  in 
attending  an  Inter- American  Conference 
on  the  savings  and  homebuilding  indus- 
try in  Latin  America.  The  Conference 
was  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and 
en  route,  Mr.  Home,  Representative  Wid- 
NALL  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
housing  programs  in  Peru  and  Chile. 

My  previous  and  most  recent  experi- 
ence with  the  savings  and  housing  indus- 
try in  Latin  America  has  provided  me 
with  a  reasonable  perspective  from  which 
to  view  the  question  of  Investing  in  the 
19  Latin  Republics.  My  purpose  today  is 
to  set  forth  my  analysis  of  the  present 
investment  picture  in  Latin  America, 
and  suggest  some  of  the  causes  contribut- 
ing to   the   immediate  circumstances. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  while  my 
analysis  is  critical  it  should  not  he  ■i-lewed 
as  pessimLstic.  A  great  deal  of  meaning- 
ful progress  is  e\'ident  throughout  Latin 
America.  The  potential  for  even  greater 
progress  is  promising.  There  are,  how- 
ever, firmly  rooted  and  acutely  serious 
conditions  causing  impediments  to  the 
pace  of  progress.  My  remarks  will  center 
upon  the  impediments  which  are  strain- 
ing the  vitality  of  investment  In  long- 
range  programs  •Rithin  the  region. 

FLOW    AND    OtTTFLOW 

One  of  the  most  difficult  obstacles  at- 
tendant to  attracting  foreign  capital  into 
Latin  America  is  the  stance  of  the  re- 
gion's own  capital  flow.  If  we  expect 
American  capital  resources  to  assist  the 
Latin  American  housing  program  some 
effort  must  be  made  by  local  Investors  to 
reverse  the  flow  out  of  the  region  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  Latin  American  invest- 
ment capital. 

If  Latin  Americans  demonstrate  such 
little  faith  in  the  investment  potential  of 
their  own  nations,  it  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  U.S.  Investors  to  take  a  jaun- 
diced view  toward  Latin  American  in- 
vestment. 

While  specific  data  on  the  amount  of 
private  money  leaving  the  19  Republics 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  there  is  some  agree- 
ment that  $8  billion  of  Latin  American 
money  is  invested  abroad.  A  legitimate 
questioning  of  the  conditions  forcing 
local  private  money  abroad  must  be  made 
before  encouraging  American  capital  to 
fill  the  vacuum.  Such  questioning  is  par- 
ticulaily  appropriate  in  light  of  the  un- 
developed circumstances  of  much  of  the 
8  million  square  miles  comprising  the  re- 
gion. With  an  average  per  capita  gross 
national  product  of  $384,  and  in  one  in- 
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stance  as  low  as  $70  per  capita,  the  re- 
gion Is  in  need  of  vast  Investment,  both 
in  capital  projects  and  human  resources. 

But  the  investment  picture  of  Latin 
America  would  suggest  that  Its  most 
wealthy  and  leading  citizens  either  do 
not  have  faith  in  the  local  investment 
climate,  or  do  not  care  enough  to  improve 
local  circumstances.  I  tend  to  believe  the 
former  Is  the  more  probable  case. 

The  factors  mitigating  against  more 
substantial  local  support  for  local  in- 
vestment are  particularly  discouraging 
to  the  development  of  a  durable  hous- 
ing indiistry.  The  foundations  of  a  sav- 
ings and  housing  industry  must  be  built 
first  and  foremost  upon  a  local  base.  If 
the  local  base  is  nonexistent,  or  at  best 
unsure,  the  chances  of  success  are  sub- 
stantially reduced.  In  housing  and  sav- 
ings long-term  commitments  are  neces- 
sary' An  industry  of  this  nature  cannot, 
nor  should  it  be  allowed  to  rely  on  the 
vagaries    of    foreign    resources    for    its 

strength.  .    ,,.  .      -^i-, 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  whUe 
foreign  Investment  is  desirable,  it  should 
not  become  a  crutch  upon  which  the 
Republics  should  depend  for  the  devel- 
opment of  vitally  needed  housing.  Ex- 
pectations of  private  U.S.  resources  for 
the  housing  finance  needs  of  the  Latm 
Republics  should  not  preclude  or  dim- 
inish In  Intensity  any  effort  to  keep  local 
money  home. 

The  Importance  of  developing  a  cli- 
mate of  faith  In  the  investment  port- 
foUo  of  the  Latin  Republics  economies 
cannot  be  stressed  enough.  This  faith 
is  not  now  present  and  its  absence  is  a 
significant  factor  In  the  slow  and  ex- 
tremely painful  progress  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can development. 

DrtTJlTION  AND  INSTABILITY 

A  number  of  factors  in  the  political 
and  economic  spheres  have  eroded  the 
faith  of  local  capital  in  local  investment. 
Foremost  among  the  problems  facmg 
most  of  the  Republics  is  inflation,  and 
the  inabUity  of  the  various  governments 
to  control  or  abate  soaring  prices  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  value  of  local 
currencies.  Unless,  and  untU  the  Repub- 
lics can  solve  their  respective  inflation- 
ary conditions,  substantial  amounts  of 
local  capital  wUl  go  abroad,  and  attrac- 
tion of  foreign  capital  into  the  region 
will  be  tenuous 

Inflation  is  particularly  devastating  to 
a  fledgling  savings  and  housing  Industry. 
Few  areas  in  an  economy  have  such 
great  need  for  assurances  of  stability. 
These  assurances  cannot  now  be  given, 
and  there  is  Uttie  in  the  present  to  sug- 
gest that  the  future  Is  any  more  reassur- 
ing if  present  policies  are  not  re- 
examined with  a  view  toward  reform. 

The  Inter-American  Council  for  Com- 
merce and  Production  recently  prepared 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
inflation  in  Latin  America.  Because  I 
consider  the  analysis  important  to  the 
theme  of  my  discussion,  I  am  Including 
a  brief  of  the  Coimcil's  conclusions. 

The  inflation  evident  in  the  Important 
countries  of  Latin  America,  found  in 
some  of  them  as  in  Chile  for  100  years, 
while  in  others  only  since  World  War  n, 
is  due  to  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 


The  first  and  major  cause  of  inflation 
within  the  region  is  large  fiscal  deficits 
financed  by  currency  issued  by  the  cen- 
tral bank.  For  countries  with  a  relatively 
simple  economy  and  without  capital  or 
security  markets,  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  increase  in  means 
of  payment  beyond  the  growth  of  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services — and  the 
incorporation  of  new  sectors  into  the 
money  economy — and  the  rise  of  prices. 
As  a  result,  the  elasticity  of  production 
for  the  domestic  market  is  low. 

In  several  Important  South  American 
countries  fiscal  deficits  reach  a  quarter, 
a  third,  or  even  a  half  of  the  national 
expenditure.  Governments  have  been 
forced  to  apply  to  central  banks  for 
loans,  and  the  balance  sheets  of  these 
institutions  show  clearly  that  such  loans 
represent  the  most  Important  part  of 
their  "assets." 

Fiscal  deficits  are  attributable  to  the 
following  causes:  First  deficits  of  state- 
owned  enterprises,  due  to  inefficiency, 
excess  personnel,  or  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services  below  cost — a  notorious  case 
in  point  Is  the  state  railroad  In  Argen- 
tina; second,  Government  investment  in 
excess  of  amounts  obtained  from  taxes 
and  loans,  even  if  such  investments  are 
good  in  themselves;  third,  excessive 
bureaucracy — too  frequently  jobs  for 
political  reasons  are  given  to  those  in 
favor  with  the  regime;  fourth,  deficien- 
cies in  the  tax  structure  and  its  admin- 
istration. 

A  second  cause  of  inflation  within  the 
region  is  the  often  unwarranted  and  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  bank  credit  at  the 
request  of  businessmen  who  wish  to  fi- 
nance investments,  imports,  or  sales  on 
credit.  This  credit  expansion  Is  second- 
ary, as  it  requires  a  previous  primary  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  put  in  circulation 
by  the  central  bank.  Thus,  the  frequency 
and  the  magnitude  of  fiscal  deficits  fi- 
nanced by  the  central  bank  produces  an 
excessive  credit  expansion.  As  a  result, 
monetary  authorities  are  faced  with  the 
alternatives  either  restricting  the  credit 
to  the  private  sector,  which  In  the  long 
run  Is  harmful  for  economic  growth  and 
does  not  provide  financial  stability,  or 
of  allowing  such  expansion,  thus  increas- 
ing the  Inflationary  pressures. 

Union  demands  for  salary  and  wage 
Increases  completely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  growth  productivity  are  conceded  or 
encouraged  by  political  parties  and  the 
Government,  either  by  demogoguery  or 
a  desire  to  redistribute  national  Income 
Is  a  third  cause  of  inflation. 

A  fourth  cause  results  from  exagger- 
ated or  defective  social  legislation  passed 
with  a  knowledge  of  costs  and  of  finan- 
cial implications,  and  usually  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  specialized  bodies  like  the 
International  Labor  Office.  There  are 
many  instances  when  social  benefits — 
vacations  with  pay,  termination  benefits, 
bonuses,  pensions,  health  and  old-age  In- 
surance, family  allowances,  and  so 
forth — mount  to  60  percent,  80  percent, 
or  even  100  percent  of  direct  remunera- 
tion. This  In  effect  means  a  lower  take 
home  pay  because  both  elements  are 
added  when  labor  costs  are  ascertained, 
and  these  must  be  related  to  productivity. 
In  turn,  this  leads  to  new  demands  to 


raise  wages,  thus  entering  into  a  wane 
spiral. 

In  some  instances,  if  the  tax  burden  is 
excessive,  costs  and  prices  are  affected. 
There  are  countries  such  as  Argentina, 
Chile,  Colombia,  and  Peru  where  taxes 
represent  20  percent  or  more  of  national 
Income.  This  is  too  much  for  an  under- 
developed country  with  a  small  tax  po- 
tential. Under  these  conditions,  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  severely  aggra- 
vated. 

In  some  countries  within  the  region, 
tariff  duties  exceed  100  percent  as  an 
average,  with  many  duties  considerably 
higher.  Such  policies  have  been  criticized 
consistently,  even  by  ECLA.  They  affect 
domestic  price  levels,  push  up  production 
costs  generally,  hamper  exports,  and 
produce  Inflationary  pressure. 

A  seventh  cause  is  the  lack  of  incentive 
for  increasing  agriculture  production. 
This  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  an  exces- 
sive emphasis  on  industrial  development, 
and  explains  why  food  production  has 
not  lncrea.sed  at  a  pace  required  by  the 
growing  demand  of  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  urbanization.  Food  prices  go 
up  when  demand  increases  ahead  of  pro- 
duction. 

Distortions  created  by  controls  on 
prices,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  ex- 
change provide  the  eighth  cause  for  in- 
flation. Price  ceilings  set  on  basic  goods 
and  services — food  stuffs,  house  rents, 
electricity  rates,  transportation  fares, 
and  so  forth — have  depressed  these  ac- 
tivities, and  an  overvalued  rate  of  ex- 
change has  produced  a  similar  effect  on 
exports. 

The  attached  charts — exhibits  1  and 
2 — point  up  the  problems  faced  within 
the  region.  With  the  exception  of  Mexico 
and  Venezuela,  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries are  plagued  with  runaway  inflation. 
The  costs  of  living  have  risen  by  more 
than  200  percent  within  4  years  in  two- 
Brazil,  Chile — of  the  four  coimtries  I 
visited  in  late  March.  The  other  two  Re- 
publics. Argentina  and  Peru,  had  an  in- 
crease in  their  cost  of  living,  over  the 
past  4  years,  of  150  percent  and  70  per- 
cent, respectively. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  charts  shows 
that  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and 
Venezuela,  the  more  advanced  Republics 
suffer  from  Inflation,  while  the  less  ad- 
vanced Republics  reflect  a  history  of  de- 
pression. 

And  Venezuela,  of  course,  is  suffering 
from  civil  insecurity.  An  effective  ter- 
rorist organization,  the  FALN.  is  cau.sing 
the  democratically  elected  government 
no  end  of  grief  and  uncertainty. 

Political  uncertainty  and  Instability 
within  the  region  accoimts,  to  a  large 
measure,  for  the  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  local  capital  Investors.  Few  of  the  Re- 
publics have  a  recent  history  of  stability. 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Peru, 
and  Paraguay  have  all  fallen  victims  to 
varying  degrees  of  recent  unrest.  Uru- 
guay, in  the  past  one  of  the  region's  most 
stable  Republics,  is  now  in  the  grip  of  an 
agonizing  reevaluatlon  of  Its  system  of 
government. 

While  I  will  not  dwell  any  further  on 
the  obvious  history  of  Latin  American 
political  imcertalnty,  I  do  want  to  stress 
the    continuing    interruption    of    state 
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stability  has  eroded  local  confldence  in 
administrative  security  for  investment. 

HARD    KEALITIES 

The  hard  realities  existing  within  the 
Latin  American  Republics  suggest  the 
need  for  substantial  internal  reform.  Fis- 
cal and  monetary  reform,  tooling  up 
managerial  and  technical  skills  in  gov- 
ernment, and  certainty  In  civil  adminis- 
tration are  all  quantities  necessary  to 
keeping  capital  at  home  and  attracting 
capital  from  abroad. 

My  colleague.  Representative  Henrt 
Reuss,  has  suggested  one  approach  worth 
considering.  He  suggests: 

.\  combination  of  inflation,  civil  Insecurity, 
and  lack  of  patriotism  causes  many  wealthy 
Latin  Americans  to  send  their  capital  abroad 
rather  than  Invest  it  at  home.  This  writer  has 
urged  for  some  years  that  the  IDB  could  tap 
this  capital  resource  by  issuing  IDB  hard 
currency  bonds — both  purchased  and  repay- 
able In  hard  currencies — to  wealthy  Latin 
Americans.  The  bonds  could  bear  an  attrac- 
tive rate  of  Interest,  and  could  be  sold  in  each 
of  the  Latin  American  countries,  using  the 
techniques  developed  by  the  Israel  bond 
drivea  in  the  United  State*.  The  combined 
lure  of  a  hedge  against  domestic  Inflation 
and  default,  and  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  Investor,  seems  well  worth  trying.  The 
IDB  could  well  earmark  the  proceeds,  m- 
cludlng  the  capiUl  coete  of  land  reform. 
Every  dollar  that  could  be  returned  to 
Latin  America  In  this  way  would  be  a  dollar 
devoted  to  Latin  American  economic  develoj)- 
ment. 

The  Reuss  proposal  has  much  merit 
and  alms  at  the  heart  of  the  problem 
facing  Latin  American  development. 
Based  on  existing  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears more  reasonable  to  stress  and  em- 
phasize to  each  of  the  Republics  that 
their  particular  problems  be  dealt  with 
before  encouraging  private  U.S.  capital 


into   a   savings    and   housing   industry 
facing  so  many  internal  obstacles. 

Control  of  inflation,  civil  stability,  and 
attracting  local  capital  to  local  pro- 
grams must  be  the  items  first  scheduled 
on  the  agenda.  Attraction  of  U.S.  capital 
into  the  various  Latin  American  savings 
and  housing  programs  should  come  after 
the  foundations  of  local  initiative  have 
paved  the  way. 

My  critique  of  present  investment  pos- 
sibilities within  Latin  America  does  not 
preclude  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  reform  and  progress  now  taking 
place.  The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
of  assistance,  and  under  the  leadership 


of  farsighted  and  skilled  democratically 
elected  leaders;  many  of  the  Republics  are 
building  firm  foundations  for  improve- 
ment. The  painful  and  discouraging  his- 
tory of  the  past  has  provided  an  agoniz- 
ing lesson  which  the  present  leadership 
of  many  of  the  Republics  do  not  want 
repeated.  Skilled  leaders,  time,  patience, 
and  appropriate  assistance  will  hope- 
fully write  an  optimistic  history  for  the 
future. 

My  statement  today  Is  meant  to  be  a 
small  addition  to  a  constructive  chapter 
in  the  future  history  of  Latin  America. 

The  exhibits  referred  to  follow: 


Exhibit  No.  1 

Cost  of  living  of  Latin  American  countries,  1961-66  ' 

11958-100) 


Country 


Argentini 

Bolivia... 

Brazil ■"" 

Chile. 

Columbia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominican  Republic., 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala , 

Honduras , 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama.- 

Paraguay '. 

Peru 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 


1962 

19S3 

395 

491 

152 

151 

390 

tu 

190 

274 

124 

164 

107 

111 

102 

110 

109 

115 

97 

98 

100 

100 

102 

lOS 

115 

117 

110 

111 

96 

96 

102 

103 

143 

14C 

139 

148 

263 

317 

lOS 

106 

1964 


196S 


600 

771 

167 

172 

270 

2.0S0 

400 

512 

ISZ 

199 

114 

114 

112 

110 

120 

123 

100 

lOO 

100 

99 

110 

114 

119 

123 

114 

111 

100 

103 

105 

105 

148 

154 

164 

191 

454 

710 

107 

109 

1966 


1,020 
>198 

3,000 
632 
239 
114 
119 
130 
«99 

•100 

•  118 

•  127 
123 
107 
106 
158 
208 

'1.360 
•lU 


'  Wtiere  months  are  indicated  end  ot  month  date  and  not  yearly  averate 
'  October.  ■  ' 

•  December. 
'  August 

Source:  International  Financial  Statistics,  voL  20,  April  1967. 

Exhibit  No.  2 
Latin  America  today 


Countnr 

Population  (1966) 

Af"                                                           GNP  and  power 

Total 
(milliom) 

Rate  growtk        Density  par 
(p«re»nt)          square  wto 

Thousands  of 
square  mila 

PemnI 
cultivatad 

AfrKultaral 

acrss  par 

capita 

GNP                     GNP 
(miHioiH)           pw  capRi 

Power  per 
capital  (kilo- 
watt-houn 
par  yaar) 

M  Republics 

236.9 

2-'  1                    31                  7.710  1                 25.0 

5. 0  1              88, 286  1                    384 

400 

Bolivia 

22.7 
4.2 

84.0 
9.0 

18.5 
1.6 
3.7 
5.2 
3.0 
4.8 
4.8 
2.3 

44.2 
L7 
1.3 
2.1 

12.0 
2.8 
9.0 

1.6 
2.4 
3.0 
2.4 
3.0 
3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.3 
2.3 
3.1 
3.5 
3.5 
3.2 
2.6 
3.1 
1.4 
3.4 

26 
10 
26 
30 
40 
80 

200 
SO 

360 

no 

450 
50 
60 
30 
40 
13 
23 
40 
26 

1,084 

424 

3,280 

28S 

440 

20 

19 

112 

8 

42 

11 

43 

760 

57 

29 

157 

514 

72 

352 

sao 

13.0 
15.0 
17.0 
17.0 

3ao 

26.0 
19.0 
51.0 
19.0 
3L0 
38.0 
52.0 
13.0 
18.0 
27.0 
16.0 
8&0 
21.0 

17.0 
8.0 
4.0 
10 
3.0 
2.0 
LO 
3.0 
1.0 
LO 
.4 
4.0 
6.0 
10 
10 

14.0 
4.0 

14.0 
SlO 

16,050 

599 

21.970 

4,257 

5,103 

593 

960 

L12I 

795 

1,410 

327 

504 

19.415 

588 

617 

443 

4,281 

1.555 

7,691 

718 
145 
270 
485 

284 
395 
265 
222 
273 
305 
70 
223 
455 
355 
495 
221 
367 
573 
882 

693 

130 

410 

690 

320 

430 

140 

110 

140 

90 

19 

80 

400 

190 

400 

60 

330 

640 

920 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Dominicap  Republic.  . 

Ecuador  

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti.                          

Honduras 

Mexico „ 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 

Ofetr- 

British  Honduras 

.1 

.7 
L8 

.4 
1.0 

3.1 

2.8 
2.6 
2.9 
XO 

12 
t 

420 
7 

500 

9 
S3 

4 
56 

2 

2.0 

13.0 

4SlO 

.3 

LO 

lao 

.7 
.4 
.4 

1 

Guyana 

39 

193 
873 
139 
630 

370 
298 

489 

392 
646 

170 
230 
450 
690 

Jamaica 

Surinam. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago... 

■ . 

930 
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The  Heart  of  a  Water  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CAUTOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  today  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Palm  Springs.  Calif.,  Desert 
Bun  newspaper  concerning  the  South- 
west water  problem.  I  believe  this  edi- 
torial succinctly  explairis  the  Colorado 
River  legislation  once  more  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

Tsx  HxABT  or  A  Water  Problem 
The  famed  Colorado  River  Water  Fight  Is 
BtUl  beLn«  waged,  and  we  might  ae  well  rtoog- 
nlze  It.  The  twm  itself  hae  been  heard  seldom 
6lnce  the  VJ&.  Sup««ne  Oourt  decision 
eettUng  the  Oallfomla- Arizona  legal  battle. 
But  the  one  agonizing  fact  that  cannot  be 
eluded  remains,  and  that  fact  support*  con- 
tinuing struggle : 

The  Southwest  la  dependent  upon  a  Colo- 
rado River  water  Bupply  which  has  been 
ovcr-commltbed  by  compact,  court  decrees 
and  lomg-llme  uses. 

And  all  of  the  fighting,  the  jockeying  of 
legislation  and  other  poUtlcklng,  comes  down 
to  vailoua  aeotlon*  ot  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  trying  to  finagle  more  water  or  hold 
onto  rights  tbey  believe  they  already  have. 

The  situation  as  It  exists  today  Is  vastly 
complex,  involving  all  sorts  of  statistical, 
engineering  and  political  Issues,  but  that 
over-oommltment  Is  the  key  to  CaUfomla'B 
stand  against  bills  proposed  for  the  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

This  state's  Colorado  River  users  take  the 
stand  that  the  prc^xised  CAP  bills  of  Arizona 
and  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  faU  to  recog- 
nize the  water  deficiencies  and  demands.  The 
view  simply  la  that  It  Is  Intolerable  to  con- 
template a  project  such  as  the  CAP  without 
assurance  that  present  rights  are  protected 
or  that  more  water  Is  assured  from  other 
sources. 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  great  Issue 
without  reference  to  specific  details — particu- 
larly acre  feet  of  water — Is  difficult,  but  let's 
accept  a  bit  of  oversimplification  In  hopee  of 
better  understanding. 

Basically,  the  stand  of  Oallfomla  and  most 
of  the  basin  states  Is  embodied  In  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Oo*- 
chella  Valley  County  Water  EHstrtot  support- 
ing Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel's  Colorado  BlU 
S-861,  which,  the  resolution  states,  contains 
the  essential  features  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Issues. 

That  resolution,  oversimplified,  calls  for: 
Works  to  augment  the  Lower  Basin  water 
supply.  This  Includes  authorization  for 
meaningful  studies  for  that  purpose,  in- 
cluding studies  on  Importations  necessary 
to  firm  up  the  water  apportioned  to  the 
Lower  Basin  by  the  Supreme  Court  Decree 
and  studies  of  adequate  protection  of  areas 
and  states  where  that  imported  water 
originates. 

Acceptance  of  a  proposal  which  would  pro- 
vide Colorado  River  basin  project  funds  from 
sale  of  power  from  a  high  Hualapal  Dam. 

Provision  that  the  Central  Arizona  Proj- 
ect would  bear  Its  portion  of  any  shortages 
•»h;ch  It  would  create. 

F'rotsction  of  existing  projects  and  Cali- 
fornia's allocation  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  gut  Issue,  It  appears.  Is  that  California 
Insists  that  the  over-commitment  of  water 
be  recognized  and  enough  water  be  provided 
to  meet  that  commitment.  Sen.  Kuchel's  bill 
seeks  that.  The  other  two  bills  Ignore  that 
demand. 


But  the  details— Uie  acre-feet,  the  dates 
of  compacts  and  court  decisions,  the  state 
and  area  loyalties— can  and  do  confuse  that 
issue  for  many  of  U6. 

That  they  do  is  a  shame.  The  problem  Is 
truly  a  reglonaJ  one.  The  Southwest  simply 
does  not  have  enough  water  and  finding  a 
way  to  provide  enough  water  Is  the  reason- 
able approach,  not  deciding  who  will  have 
and  who  will  not  have. 

This  Is  Important  to  all  areas  of  the  South- 
west, directly  or  Indirectly.  Palm  Springs, 
which  uses  not  a  drop  of  Colorado  River 
water.  Is  almost  directly  affected  by  the  well- 
being  of  those  areas  which  do. 

The  solution  sought  by  the  Kuchel  bill  Is 
the  only  satisfactory  solution:  The  solution 
to  the  Southwest  Water  Problem. 

And  we  should  let  our  legislators  know  we 
believe  in  that. 


Three  Editorials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  MUIjTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent edition  of  the  Jewish  Press,  three 
editorials  were  written  concerning  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
The  first  editorial  discusses  the  difB- 
cult  battle  for  peace  which  lies  ahead 
and  the  U.S.  role  In  attaining  it.  The 
second  deals  with  the  long  history  of 
Soviet  deceit  which  has  been  a  character- 
istic of  that  country  since  World  War  H. 
The  third  editorial  concerns  Israel's 
Justification  for  keeping  the  land  that 
she  won  during  the  war. 

I  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues.  They  appeared  in  the 
June  23, 1967,  edition  of  the  Jewish  Press, 
and  follow : 

The  B.^ttle  for  the  Peace 
The  war  Is  over  and  the  more  difficult 
battle — that  of  winning  the  peace— remains. 
Prom  all  sides  preesures  will  soon  be  brought 
to  bear  against  Israel  to  give  up  all  the  terri- 
tories won  by  blood  and  sweat  and  sacrifice. 
The  Arab-Oommunlst  unholy  alliance  will 
demand  a  return  to  the  1949  armistice  ILnee; 
friendlier,  but  tUnid  powers,  will  try  to  per- 
suade Israel  to  agree. 

We  call  upon  oxir  President  to  continue  his 
quest  for  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  Bast 
by  Insisting  that  no  demands  be  made  upon 
Israel  until  the  Arabs  have  agreed  to  recog- 
nize the  Jewish  State  and  sit  with  her  face  to 
face  in  negotiations.  We  call  upon  Mr.  John- 
son to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  Israel's 
contention  that  the  old  armlsUce  agreements 
are  dead  and  that  the  clock  cannot  be  turned 
back.  We  call  upon  the  United  States  to  help 
Israel  win  the  peace  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Middle  East. 


The  RussI.^N  Double-Cboss 
There  should  be  no  question  In  anyone's 
mind  that  Russia.  If  given  half  the  chance, 
would  destroy  more  Jews  than  even  Hitler's 
Nazi  Germany!  There  can  be  absolutely  no 
question  as  to  where  Russia  stands  In  rela- 
tions to  Israel  and  the  Jews  throughout  this 
world. 

Russia's  record  of  being  a  two-faced, 
double-crossing  nation  Is  still  untarnished. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  It  double-crossed 
the  United  States  and  signed  a  separate 
agreement  with  Germany.  After  that  served 
Its  purposes,  Russia  sold  out  Hitler  and 
joined  the  Allies. 


In  recent  years,  Russia  has  held  hands 
with  the  Red  Chinese — as  long  as  It  served 
Its  purpose.  When  the  Red  Chinese  wouldn  t 
play  In  Russia's  ball  park,  Russia  pulled  its 
famous  double-croes. 

Fidel  Castro  Is  a  prime  witness  to  the 
Russian  double-cross. 

Russia  cannot  be  trusted !  The  Arabs  found 
that  out — only  too  late.  Russia  pulled  the 
rug  from  under  the  very  nations  It  had  prom- 
ised to  support.  The  price  these  nations  paid 
was  In  human  lives. 

Russia  lulled  Nasser  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  It  gave  Egypt  an  "I^D"  type  of  cour- 
age to  make  war. 

Russia  gave  tanks,  but  didn't  show  the 
Egyptians  how  to  use  them.  It  flooded  Syria 
wth  Its  outdated  MIGS,  but  neglected  to 
teach  the  Syrians  how  to  fly  them. 

Ironically  enough,  speaking  before  ts.e 
United  Arab  Republic  conclave  last  year,  Na.=  - 
ser  said  his  naUon  would  take  at  least  thrt<= 
years  to  prepare  for  an  all-out  war  agaln.^t 
Israel.  What  he  Implied  was  thav  It  woulfl 
take  at  least  that  long  to  train  his  armies  to 
use  the  Russian  weapons. 

Why  did  Nasser  make  his  move  now?  He 
knew  he  was  unprepared !  The  Russians  knew 
he  was  unprepared ! 

Where  were  the  "Russian  Advisory  Sol- 
diers" who  were  to  teacli  the  Arabs  how  to  use 
the  Russian  made  equipment?  In  all  of  the 
Middle  East  battles  Israel  could  capture  only 
five  Russian  artillery  officers. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Arabs 
had  nothing  to  fight  with!  When  the  Israelis 
captured  300  operable  RvLsslan  tanks  from 
the  Arabs  In  an  open  field,  one  of  the  Arab 
tank  men  admitted  he  didn't  even  know  how 
to  turn  the  tank  around  to  flee  back  to  his 
own  lines! 

The  blood  of  the  Arab  dead  shall  stain  tlie 
hands  of  the  Russians  for  eternity. 

Russia  stands  naked  before  the  entire  world 
as  a  murderer.  There  cannot  be  <Kie  Arab 
family  In  this  nation  or  In  any  nation  that 
could  honestly  trust  the  Russians  again. 

We  call  upon  the  United  Nations  to  brand 
Russia  as  the  murderer  It  really  Is.  We  call 
upon  the  nations  that  have  been  promised 
so-called  "Russian  help"  to  face  the  fact.?! 
A  murderer  helps  no  one  but  himself. 

The  Arab  Plight 
When  a  C.B.S.-TV  camera  crew  with  Cii  ir- 
les  ColUngwood  was  filming  scenes  of  the 
Egyptian  tanks  in  the  desert,  during  the  72 
hour  Arab-Israeli  war,  Charles  Oolllng^^'ood 
hesitated  for  a  moment  aa  five  Arab  soldiers 
appeared  before  his  cameras  with  their  hands 
up.  Mr.  ColUngwood  cleared  his  throat,  stam- 
mered for  a  second  and  said,  "...  err  ..  . 
err  .  .  .  what  do  we  do  now?  There  are  five 
Arab  soldiers  surrendering  to  our  camera 
crew!" 

The  Egyptians  simply  did  not  want  to 
fight!  They  had  nothing,  and  a  war  would 
give  them  nothing!  Why  should  they  fight? 

Israeli  troops  took  over  land  that  the  Arabs 
have  permitted  to  lay  waste  for  centuries 
The  poor  Arab  peasants  could  do  nothing 
with  the  land  because  the  Arab  nobility 
would  give  them  nothing  with  which  they 
could  convert  this  land  Into  farm  land  to 
produce  food. 

Now  that  Israel  has  these  lands  the  very 
same  Arabs  who  Inhabited  the  land  before 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  cultivate  the  land  to  build  a 
future. 

But  the  Communist  nations  have  other 
Ideas.  They  have  given  their  pledge  to  the 
Arab  war  lords  that  Israel  will  not  keep  the 
land.  The  circus  that  has  gone  on  In  the 
United  Nations  this  past  week  is  a  disgr.ice 
to  that  esteemed  body! 

If  Israel  Is  forced  to  return  the  land.s  she 
had  won  In  the  war.  why  shouldn't  Russia 
return  E.tst  Berlin  to  Germany. 

Ridiculous^  Just  r.s  ridiculous  as  Israel  re- 
turning the  Gaza  Btrip! 
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The  Arab  nations  are  now  preparing  for 
"the  next  war"  with  Israel.  This  la  no  secret. 
The  Arab  leaders  have  asserted  themselves 
and  Russia  has  announced  she  will  be  send- 
ing more  weapons,  through  other  communist 
nations. 

In  other  words  the  Russians  are  telling 
Israel  that  If  she  does  not  give  up  the  lands 
she  has  taken,  she  might  have  Russia  to  con- 
tend with.  Russia  will  not  risk  a  war  for  any 
Arab  nation,  and  Israel  knows  that!  Now  if 
we  can  only  convince  the  Arabs. 


A  3351 


Civil  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  loot- 
ing, rioting,  burning,  and  ather  forms  of 
civil  violence  are  prevalent  again  this 
summer  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  now  before  the  Congress 
more  than  90  separate  bills  designed  to 
reduce  these  acts  by  providing  penalties 
for  those  persons  traveling  interstate  to 
foment  strife  and  violence. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  this 
legislation  on  the  first  day  of  the  90th 
Congress  and  I  certainly  urge  passage  of 
such  a  bUl  this  session. 

The  police  departments  of  the  Nation 
are  In  the  frontlines  against  riots  and 
have  been  doing  a  remarkable  job  of  con- 
trolling and  halting  these  outbreaks. 

But  the  police  departments  need  our 
full  support  in  their  efforts  and  passage 
of  a  stiff  antiriot  measure  will  aid  our 
law-enforcement  people. 

The  Indiana  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
met  this  month  for  their  3  2d  annual 
conference  and  voted  imanimously  to 
support  antiriot  legislation. 

The  Indiana  State  Lodge  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  represents  6.000 
Hoosler  members  who  are  police  and 
law-enforcement  officers  in  Indiana. 

A  copy  of  their  resolution  follows: 
Fraternal  Ordeb  or  Police. 

Indiana  State  Lodge, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  June  19, 1967 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President,  United  States  of  America 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HONOEABLK  MR.  PRESIDENT:  The  32nd  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Inldlana  State  Lodge 
Fraternal  Order  of  PoUce,  now  convened  in 
Lafayette.  Indiana,  has  voted  unanimously 
In  favor  of  the  foUowlng  stated  resolution. 
This  Conference  Is  In  representation  of  over 
six  thousand  (6,000)  Police  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Whereas:  We  feel  there  are  persons  who 
are  Inciting  clvU  disorder  and  riots  within 
our  great  nation,  vrtth  but  one  goal,  that 
being  to  disrupt  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
communities,  and  to  antagonize  the  several 
races  and  creeds  within  the  Communities 
and 

Whereas :  It  is  a  known  fact  that  these  in- 
Qlviduals  and  groups  are  using  the  riot  and 
clvU  disturbance  for  their  benefit  by  looting 
stealing,  and  causing  injury  and  suffering  to 
our  fellow  man,  and 

Whereas:  These  same  people  are  Ip  open 
mnance  of  the  Law  and  Order  of  Society,  and 
the  common  basis  upon  which  our  great 
nation  was  founded,  and  which  we  have  de- 


fended in  times  of  aggression  and  war,  and 
Whereas:  If  this  type  of  condition  Is  al- 
lowed to  exist,  and  these  people  continue 
their  attacks  on  human  dlglnlty  and  God 
given  rights,  the  Uves  of  the  Police  and  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  will  continue  to  be 
endangered  as  well  as  those  citizens  within 
the  community,  and 

Whereas:  Such  conduct  could  and  will  In 
the  near  future  reflect  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  The  32nd  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Indiana  State  Lodge, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  representing  In  ex- 
cess of  6.000  membra  urge  and  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
strongly  recommend  to  the  Congress  o:  the 
United  States  legislation  which  would  pro- 
hibit rioting  and  deter  demonstrations  which 
bring  discredit  and  disrespect  to  the  In- 
dividual community,  the  respective  State  In 
the  Union  and  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Fraternally, 

Henry  Zawacki, 

President. 

J.     SiDNEBRAKEK,      Jr., 

Secretary. 

Amending  and  Extending  Title  V  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  ot  the  'Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl,  10943)  to  amend 
and  extend  tlUe  V  of  the  Higher  Eiducation 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  we  have  accepted  are.  as  much 
as  any  legislation  likely  to  come  before 
the  9Gth  Congress,  a  matter  of  grave 
Importance  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  foimd  strength 
In  education.  Lawmaking  bodies  on  the 
State  and  Federal  level  have  recognized 
the  importance  of.  and  the  value  of,  an 
educated  population.  Surely  If  those  who 
preceded  us  in  this  Chaml)er  had  not 
recognized  the  importance  of  education 
by  passing  such  measures  as  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  the  various  GI 
bills  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965 — to  mention  but  a  few — we  would 
have  a  much  greater  task  cut  out  for  us 
today. 

Yet  today  the  most  educated  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  facing  a  severe 
educational  challenge.  Last  fall  our  coun- 
try was  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
shortage  of  nearly  170,000  qualified 
teachers.  The  shortage  Is  most  acute  in 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  Is  facing  a  sever© 
areas  where  education  has  already 
slipped  behind — in  depressed  rural  areas 
and  in  urban  slums.  The  situation  is 
gro'wlng  worse,  and  It  will  continue  to 
worsen  unless  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility and  take  action  to  remedy  It. 

We  need  more  qualified  teachers.  It  Is 
as  simple  as  that.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  teaching  profession.  If 
we  succeed,  I  am  confident  very  many  of 


our  college  students  will  be  attracted 
to  careers  In  teaching. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  amend- 
ments give  proper  attention  to  the  need 
of  retaining  qualified  teachers  In  the 
profession.  It  is  important.  I  l>elieve.  that 
we  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  en- 
courage the  teachers  of  our  children  to 
further  enrich  themselves,  to  continue 
their  education,  to  erase,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists, the  feehng  that  teaching  is  a  dead- 
end occupation.  ^ 

The  strong  bipartisan  support  these 
amendments  received  are  a  very  real 
tribute  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  fine  leadership  of  our  coUesigue  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky  [Mr.  PkrkinsI.  t 
believe  the  Congress  has  cast  its  vote  for 
education  and  educators  by  casting  its 
vote  for  these  amendments. 


Is  America  Overcommitted? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  published 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  carried  a  very  pro- 
vocative editorial  which  quite  properly 
raises  the  question.  Is  America  over- 
committed? 

I  should  like  tg  place  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  tod&y  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  a  dialog  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant question.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
editorial  will  stimulate  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  express 
some  of  their  views  on  this  very  Interest- 
ing question  raised  by  the  Birmingham 
Post-Herald.  The  editorial  follows: 
Is  America  OvERcoMMrrriD? 

Put  together  this  string  of  recent  omlnotia 
Incidents ; 

The  "bimiping"  of  an  American  de«tot>yer 
by  two  Soviet  warships  In  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  rash  of  Infiltration  attacks  by  North 
Korean  troops  across  the  demilitarized  son* 
oa  American  and  South  Korean  oulpowta. 

The  Peking-inspired  riots  and  strikes  in 
Hong  Kong. 

The  resurgence  of  Communlat  guerrilla 
activity  In  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Guat«nala 
and  Bolivia — aU  traced  to  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba. 

Egvpt's  ouster  of  the  United  Nations  emer- 
gency force,  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aquaba 
and  war  threats  to  Israel. 

There  Is  no  way  of  proving  It.  but  It  Is 
likely  aU  this  ijottlng  up  is  linked  to  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  the  United  States'  deep 
involvement  In  It. 

The  Arab -Israel  crisis,  on  top  of  these 
other  developments,  raises  the  question  with 
fresh  relevance:  Is  the  UJ3.  overcommitted 
milltarUy  around  the  world?  Do  we  have  the 
men,  arms,  ships,  planes,  money  and  appe- 
tite to  face  two.  three,  four  or  five  simultane- 
ous demands  on  our  alllancBs,  while  we  have 
a  half -million  men  in  Vietnam? 

We  have  40  treaties  binding  us  to  mUitary 
oommitments  on  five  continents.  Under 
President  Tnunan  the  Inter-American,  North 
Atlantic,  Australia-New  ZeaJand  and  Philip, 
pine  treaties  were  undertaken.  Under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  we  entered  into  the  South 
Korean,    Southeast   Asian,   Nationalist   Chi- 
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nese  and  Japanese  treaties.  Interestln^y. 
we  added  no  new  defense  treaty  obUgatlona 
under  President  Kennedy,  nor  so  far  under 
President  Johnson. 

But  we  have  taken  upon  ourselveB  other, 
non-treaty  conunltmentB  In  the  lorm  of 
Senate  resolutions  (like  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution).  White  House  8tat«anents,  and 
press  conference  remarks  of  the  Incumbent 
secretary  of  state  and  the  vice  president.  As 
a  result,  we  have  become  much  more  deeply 
Involved  In  Vietnam. 

Needless  to  say,  all  these  obllgaUons  were 
made  one  at  a  time.  In  response  to  events. 
They  •«  all  defensive  and  deterrent  In  In- 
tent But  they  have  become,  over  the  years, 
an  immense  collective  commitment  to  many 
people  in  many  places.  So  far  we  have  always 
responded  to  the  call.  But  there  is  a  r»al 
poeslbUlty  our  resources  may  someday  be 
overloaded.  _ 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  renege  on  any 
of  our  commitments,  obviously.  But  when 
and  where  possible,  we  should  seek  to  thin 
out  our  obligations.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
the  automatic  renewal  of  a  treaty,  without 
modtfloatlon,  as  It  expires.  (We  are  thinking 
of   the   U.S.-Japan  treaty   that   expires   In 

1907  ) 

And  above  all.  the  Administration's  jwllcy 
of  going  «.  far  as  It  honorably  can  to  con- 
clude a  negotiated  aetUement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  a  matter  of  prudence.  It  Is  not 
simply  that  we  want  a  negotiated  peace.  We 
need  it. 
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A  Spiritnal  and  Community  Leader 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    MZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2i,  1967 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  one 
of  my  outstanding  constituents,  the 
Reverend  Henry  R.  Kupsh,  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church  In  WUllston  Park,  was 
feted  ftt  a  testimonial  dinner  In  his 
honor. 

Rever«Ki  Kupsh  has  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  cenrtvur  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  humanitarian  and 
community  service  as  pastor  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church  and  as  chaplain  to  the 
WUllston  Ptirk  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment. As  a  spiritual  leader,  community 
leader,  and  friend  he  has  won  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  of  Wllliston 
Park. 

At  the  dinner  in  his  honor,  Reverend 
Kupsh  heard  messages  of  congratula- 
tions and  respect  from  local.  State,  and 
Federal  officials.  Civic  groups,  service 
organizations,  and  youth  groups  from 
Wllliston  Park  had  gifts  and  plaques  to 
honor  Reverend  Kupsh .  and  his  wife, 
Alice.  In  addition  several  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  were  in  attendance  to 
Join  In  the  tributes  to  Reverend  Kupsh. 
The  testimonial  dinner  was  well 
deserved;  Reverend  Kupsh  Is  a  special 
kind  of  person.  He  Is  the  kind  of  person 
all  men  respect  and  love.  St.  Andrew's 
Church  has  been  blessed  to  have  so  fine 
a  pastor.  The  WUllston  Park  Fire  De- 
partment has  been  fortunate  to  have  so 
devoted  a  chaplain.  Wllliston  Park  and 
the  entire  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  honored  to  represent,  axe 
for«ver  Indebted  to  the  Reverend  Henry 
R  Kupsh — a  special  quality  of  man. 


The  Medical  Manpower  Shortage  Respon- 
sibility of  Organized  Medicine  and  the 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NBW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  several 
occasions  I  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  increasing  shortage 
of  UJ5.  trained  physicians.  In  an  ex- 
tremely perceptive  article  in  the  April 
1967  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Medical 
Education,  Dr.  Alex  Gerber  points  out 
that  unless  immediate  action  is  under- 
taken by  medical  educators,  organized 
medicine  and  government,  this  shortage 
may  be  projected  into  the  future  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  our  Nation's 
standards  of  health  and  life  expectancy. 
Dr.  Gerber  states  as  reasons  for  this 
marked  decrease  in  physicians  the  fol- 
lowing— 

First,  population  growth  has  outdis- 
tanced and  will  continue  to  exceed  the 
number  of  physicians  in  private  practice; 
Second,  an  explosion  of  demand  for 
health  services  is  resulting  from  higher 
income  sind  educational  levels; 

Third,  the  upsiurge  in  all  forms  of 
health  insurance; 

Fourth,  the  aging  of  the  population 
with  an  attendant  increase  in  chronic 
diseases; 

Fifth,  the  added  demands  upon  the 
physician's  time  because  of  highly  com- 
plex diagnostic  and  therapeutic  proce- 
dures which  were  completely  unknown 
only  two  decades  ago. 

Underlining  the  dimensions  and  seri- 
ousness of  this  problem  Is  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  While  the  as- 
sociation has  long  refused  to  Issue  a 
definitive  statement  of  Its  position,  at 
the  AMA's  annual  convention  on  June 
19,  the  board  acknowledged  that  the 
shortage  of  physicians  in  the  United 
States  Is  reaching  alarming  proportions. 
As  reported  in  Time  magazine  of  June 
30,1967: 


president.  Dr.  Hubbard,  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  recommend  what  facilities, 
people,  and  dollars  It  would  take  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  physicians  enough 
to  maintain  the  necessary  physlcian-to- 
populatlon  ratio  without  the  importation 
of  foreign  medical  graduates. 

Both  the  AMA  and  the  AAMC  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  adoption  of  a  pro- 
gressive  and   responsible   position.   The 
clear  statements  of  policy  made  by  these 
organizations  will   do   much  to  supply 
dynamics  and  initiative  to  national  ef- 
forts to  Increase  the  output  of  doctors 
Thus,  I  urge  that  the  Congress,  through 
its  appropriate  committees.  Investigate 
ways  in  which  aid  may  be  provided  to 
commence  construction  and  staffing  of 
both   new    and   expansion   of   existing 
medical  schools.  Specifically,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  adequacy  of  grant-in-aid 
assistanace  provided  to  medical  schools 
under  the   Health   Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963  be  reas- 
sessed.   Under    this    act    and   Its    1965 
amendments  some  $650  mlUion  Is  au- 
thorized     for      programs      continuing 
through  fiscal  year  1969,  for  the  con- 
struction of   teaching   faculties   in   the 
health  professions.  Competing  with  the 
medical  schools  for  this  limited  amount 
are  schools  of  dentistry,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry,  podiatry,   public   health    and 
veterinary  medicine. 

It  woiUd  seem  evident  that  a  program 
of  the  magnitude  necessary  t«  provide 
our  Nation  with  adequate  health  services 
wUl  demand  a  much  larger  outlay  of 
Federal  funds.  As  Indicated  by  Dr.  Ger- 
ber, Russia,  with  a  17-percent  larger 
population,  graduates  three  times  as 
many  doctors  as  the  United  States;  we 
obviously  can  profitably  engage  in  other 
races  besides  the  one  to  the  moon. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  gravity  of 
this  problem.  Congress  can  be  no  less 
progressive  nor  less  dynamic. 
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Airport  in  the  Lake 


Twin  Indostries 


In  1933  the  Association  urged  medical 
schools  to  curtail  enrollments  for  fear  that 
they  would  produce  too  many  doctors.  Subse- 
quently, as  warnings  multiplied  of  an  im- 
pending crisis  In  the  supply  of  doctors,  the 
AMA  kept  Insisting  that  there  Is  no  cause  for 
concern.  Last  week,  the  fioard  of  Trustees  did 
an  about-face.  In  a  report  using  words  that 
it  had  once  rejected  vehemently  it  declared 
that  the  shortage  of  doctors.  .  .  .  called  for 
an  "immediate  and  unprecedented  Increase". 
It  urged  medical  schools  whose  enrollments 
have  remained  static  to  figure  out  ways  of 
admitting  more  students  "in  the  light  of  na- 
tional demand",  and  also  called  on  the  five 
schools  of  osteopathy  that  are  still  independ- 
ent to  convert  into  regular  medical  schools. 

I  am  also  informed  by  officials  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges that  the  small  number  of  U.S.  medi- 
cal school  graduates  has  been  recognized 
by  that  organization  to  present  a  very 
urgent  and  vital  national  problem.  I  am 
advised  that  on  May  17,  1967,  thejnem- 
bers  of  the  ajBsoclation  authorized  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    WBW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pres- 
ent Government  regulations  for  contracts 
to  foreign  firms  are  blind  to  the  los.'^  of 
millions  of  doUai-s  in  tax  revenue  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  correspondingly  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Recently,  Twin  Industries  Corp  of 
Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  lost  out  on  a  defense 
contract  to  Canadair  Ltd.  of  Montreal, 
Quebec.  The  Twin  Industries'  bid  was 
$1,495,000  higher  than  Canadair's,  but 
the  loss  In  tax  revenue  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury was  in  excess  of  $3  million.  The  net 
loss  to  the  American  people  was.  there- 
fore, over  $1.5  million. 

To  correct  this  Inadequacy,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  today  a  bill 
which  will  require  Federal  agencies  to 
take  into  consideration  tax  losses  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  in  the  awarding  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  foreign  bidders. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chicago  Dally  News  has  cap- 
tured the  forward-looking  spirit  of 
Chicago  in  its  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Airport  In  the  Lake." 

When  I  first  proposed  that  the  city 
of  Chicago  give  serious  consideration  to 
building  a  third  airport  out  in  Lake 
Michigan,  there  were  cynics  who  said  it 
could  not  be  done  and  basically,  belittled 
the  Idea. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  today,  a  responsible  news- 
paper like  the  Chicago  Dally  News  comes 
out  In  support|)f  the  project. 

Other  newspapers  In  Chicago  have  also 
spoken  out  In  support  of  the  project,  and 
It  Is  my  hope  that  Chicago  will  be  the 
first  major  city  of  the  world  to  have  a 
major  airport  out  In  the  lake. 

As  the  Chicago  Dally  News  quite  prop- 
erly observes,  whatever  obstacles  may 
exist  to  such  an  airport,  the  rewards  will 
more  than  offset  the  problems. 

Jet  noise  continues  to  be  the  most 
serious  problem  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  with  the  construction  of  a 
lakefront  airport,  this  problem  would 
be  almost  totally  abated. 

The  Chicago  DaUy  News  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

AniPOKT  IN  TH«  Lake 

Armed  with  an  engineering  report  declaring 
that  an  airport  In  Lake  Michigan  1b  feasible, 
the  City  of  Chicago  should  push  on  toward 
Its  realization  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While 
hurdle*  remain,  the  greatest  of  theee  Is  a 
ponderoua  negaUvlsm  In  oome  quaxtere — an 
attitude  that  because  nothing  of  its  kind 
exists,  such  a  project  should  be  shunned  aa 
too  "radical." 

If  Chicago  is  to  carve  out  a  place  in  the  air 
age  comparable  to  Its  eminence  in  the  age  of 
rails,  some  radical  thinking  la  in  order. 

It  would  be  "radical"  to  have  an  airport 
within  10  minutes  of  the  central  buBlness 
district — none  of  the  nation's  10  .jlggest  cltlea 
now  bas  thla  kind  of  convenience.  Ye*  that 
li  wliat  Chicago  would  have  with  Ite  airport 
Just  3  %  miles  offshore. 

It  would  be  "radical"  to  have  the  prin- 
dpai  approaches  for  the  thundering  Jeta 
across  a  totaJly  uninhabited  area.  Yet  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  would  make  It 
pracucal  for  most  traffic  into  the  lake  airport 
to  sweep  in  over  the  lake  itself,  and  moat 
takeoffs  oould  be  mainly  over  water,  aa  well 
In  an  age  when  the  sonic  boom  la  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  problem,  this  noise  abate- 
ment factor  oould  prove  of  major  importance 
«o  the  city's  welfare  and  comfort. 

The  idea  of  an  airport  built  on  the  lake 
Bed  with  cofferdama  holding  back  the  watea- 
Bay  Itself  seem  radical  at  first  bluah.  Yet 
toe  Dutch  have  used  a  similar  principle  to 
pr«6er\e  their  country  for  centuriea,  and  the 
•nglneers  have  declared  It  entirely  pracUcal. 

A«  for  access  to  the  mainland,  that  could 
W  aasUy  provided  by  a  causeway-tunnel  com- 
Mnauon  of  any  desired  traffic  capacity.  Rapid 
H^t  and  motor  traffic  could  both  be  ac- 
commodated, and  Bound  planning  could 
weclose  the  probability  of  such  traffic  Jama 
"plague  O-Hara  and  nearly  all  other  big 


Critics  of  the  lake  airport  plan  have  cited 
lake  fog  as  a  hazard  arguing  against  the 
site.  Swift  and  steady  progrese  in  p>erfecting 
instrument  landings  indicates  that  by  the 
time  this  field  can  be  of>ened — perliape  1&75 — 
this  problem  will  have  been  completely 
whipped. 

The  matter  of  air  congestion  resulting 
from  the  proximity  of  three  major  airports 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  no  matter 
where  Clilcago's  third  airport  is  situated. 
Mainly  It  comes  down  to  the  efficient  control 
of  traffic  from  the  towers,  and  here,  too,  sci- 
ence is  moving  steadily  toward  reducing  risk 
to  a  minimum. 

Esthetlcally,  the  lake  airport  will  offer  no 
problem  at  all.  since  practically  all  of  its 
faculties  will  be  completely  below  Une-of- 
slght  from  shore  and  the  airport  will  look  like 
a  big  cloud  shadow  on  the  water. 

In  short,  no  formidable  problems  appear 
to  stand  between  Chicago  and  the  creation 
of  the  nation's  most  convenient  major  air- 
port. The  price  of  approximately  $300,000,000 
is  about  what  any  great  new  airport  is  likely 
to  cost,  by  the  time  a  costly  site  is  acquired 
and  made  ready. 

We  commend  Mayor  Daley  for  his  vision 
and  boldness  in  bringing  the  £iirport-in-the- 
lake  idea  out  of  the  realm  of  fantasy  and 
Into  the  area  of  hard  practicality.  Now  is  the 
time  to  press  onward  toward  final  clearance 
and  construction. 


Economic  Opporhinity  Loan  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  months 
ago  the  Small  Business  Administration 
armounced  an  expansion  of  its  economic 
opportunity  loan  program.  This  progiam 
is  being  carried  on  In  the  upper  Midwest 
from  the  SBA  regional  ofiBce  in  my  dis- 
trict of  •  Minneapolis,  as  the  following 
article  from  the  June  15  Minneapolis 
Star  indicates : 

Mori  Business  Loans  ■ro  Poor  Abe 

Planned 

(By  Maurice  Hobbe) 

Buslnese  loans  totaling  $1  million  to  poor 
p>ersona  and  persons  who  cannot  get  loana 
elsewhere  la  one  goal  of  the  regional  SmaU 
Buslnesa  Administration  (SBA)  office  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Director  Harry  Sieben  said 
Wednesday. 

Sieben  said  he  hopes  to  make  100  loans, 
averaging  about  HO.OOO  each.  In  Minnesota 
and  the  portion  of  Wisconsin  covered  by  the 
SBA  office  at  816  2nd  Av.  S. 

The  loans  would  be  made  under  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  loan  program,  an  ex- 
panded version  of  the  SBA  economic  oppor- 
tunity assistance  program  that  betran  In 
1964. 

The  earlier  program  used  smaU  business 
development  centers  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  screen  loan  ap- 
plications. The  procedure  ended  in  this  area 
at  the  close  of  1966,  when  the  Hennepin 
County  small  business  center  closed.  It  was 
considered  to  be  of  low  priority  when  the 
county  anti-poverty  committee  had  to  ad- 
Just  to  congressional  cutbacks  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program  last  fall. 

Since  January  the  SBA  office  h.is  been 
making  anti-poverty  loans  in  two  categories: 

Economic  Opportunity  Loan  I  is  mainly  for 
persons  now  in  business  whose  incomes  pro- 
vide only  a  marginal  e.Kistence. 


Economic  Opportunity  Loan  n  is  for  those 
whose  Incomes  provide  more  than  a  marginal 
existence  but  who,  for  various  reasona,  have 
lacked  opportunity  to  establish  or  expand 
small  businesses. 

They  may  be  discriminated  against  on  an 
ethnic  basis,  or  may  simply  be  In  an  area 
where  banks  do  not  make  new  business  loans. 

"We're  looking  for  people  with  know-how 
who  fit  into  our  categories,"  said  Charles 
McCoy,  program  co-ordlnator. 

The  changeover  In  January  added  the  sec- 
ond category  of  loan  and  made  another  major 
change.  Previous  to  January  the  loana  could 
be  made  only  through  small  business  devel- 
opment centers.  They  were  located  In  Hen- 
nepin County,  on  the  White  Earth  Indian 
Reservation  and  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Only  persons  in  those  areas  could  receive 
loans.  Now,  said  Sieben,  loans  are  available 
to  anyone  in  Minnesota  who  qualifies.  The 
move,  he  said  "removed  a  great  inequality  in 
the  program." 

The  SBA  is  still  not  throwing  money  away, 
he  noted.  It  expects  to  be  paid  back,  and 
"we  don't  propose  to  take  all  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  and  put  them  in  busi- 
ness." 

But  it  does  offer  loans  at  low  Interest  rates 
over  long  terms  and  can  provide  financial  and 
management  counseling,  calling  on  experta 
from  some  of  the  area's  largest  firms. 


Libraries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
preoccupation  with  education  these 
days — and  I  must  admit  I  am  among 
those  very  much  preoccupied  In  this 
field — it  is  sometimes  easy  for  us  to  over- 
look the  resources  which  contribute  to 
education  in  our  communities. 

We  know  of  a  need  for  good  schools. 
We  know  of  the  need  for  educational 
research.  We  can  talk  glowlying  of  con- 
tributions an  educated  populous  can 
make  to  Its  nation  and  its  world. 

It  Is  even  easy  for  us  to  think  beyond 
classrooms  and  buildings  when  we  dis- 
cuss education.  At  such  times  we  can 
talk  about  subject  areas,  research,  find- 
ings, and  new  concepts.  It  Is  auna2dng, 
however,  how  few  times  the  word  "li- 
brary" comes  up. 

That  is  why  It  was  particularly  satisfy- 
ing to  me  recently  to  read  the  latest 
issue  of  a  little  pamphlet  called  Citizens 
Business,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League  and  Its  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research.  This  little  publication, 
I  assure  you.  has  become  a  valuable  one 
In  recent  years,  particularly  to  public 
officials.  It  has  been  known  to  deal  with 
many  subjects,  sometimes  with  real  in- 
sight. 

The  most  recent  issue,  dated  June  15. 
1967,  deals  with  local,  distiict,  regional 
libraiy  services  as  provided  by  the  Phila- 
delphia free  library.  I  wlU  not  attempt 
to  summarize  the  article.  It  Is  concise 
enough  in  Itself.  I  would  like  to  offer  it  in 
its  entirety,  however,  for  the  Record: 
Philadelphia  Free  Library:  Local,  District, 
Regional  Library  Services 
For  many  years,  the  Free  Library  of  Phil- 
adelphia  has  provided  services  not  only  to 
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city  r«a«lenU  but  ^  to  nonreeldent. .  Regis-  In  tbe  servlc*  area  of  the  42  local  Ubraxles.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

S^^fwbomjw^   lieges   Ui  fr^  to  For    thlB    program,   rtat*    aid    to    the    Free  Additional  copies  ot  Government  publlca- 

^i  no^?e-SSr^o  ^^  d^  taxe.  «id  Library  In  1967  U  estimated  at  WaS.OOO.  tlons  are  ollered  for  «ae  to  the  pubUc  by  the 

to^mb««af  his  famlly^Hher  nonresidents  As   a  regional   resource   library,   the   Free  Superintendent  of  Documents^  Governmen 

ma7r^r  I«r an  anZual  fee  of  W.  At  the  ubrary  receives  state  aid  for  the  develop-  Printing  Office,  Washington.  P^C     a0402    at 

^d  <aiOM.  th.  Free  Library  had  S37.000  ^lenVlf  book  collections  and  services  for  use  cost  thereof  as  detmnlned  by  the  Pub  ^ 

registered  «lult  and  303.000  JuvenUe  borrow-  throughout  Pennsylvania.  By  agreement  with  Printer  Pl^^^O  percent :Prot-.d«^^at  a  ^^^ 

era.   Of  these   640.000  registrants,   over   4,000  the  other  resource  libraries,  the  Free  Library  fount  of  °°t  <^"^««^f  .f^'^°*  "^^^y  ?*,^:: 

tere  fee-paying  nonresidents.  puts   particular   emphasis  on  Its   collections  l"'^"^  *°  »"*?°'*^^'^"?^'" 'f^'l^?^^"*^ 

K  J'     B                      .,  ^„  in    tViP    flPids    of   Rclielon    and    Philosophy,  purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 

TK.  PrNNSTLV,^  "f^ir  Costi^me-^eafre.^lWore.  Modern  LlterZ^  fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 

Since  1961.  when  state  legislation  was  en-  ^^^'"^^ii^'Geo^^phy  ^nk  Travels,  Insur-  the    Government.    lOie    Superintendent    of 

acted,  and,  later,  federal  legislation  the  Free  '^^^^^  ^f^;°'i^^'X3^,,ysports.  Criminology.  Documents    shall    prescribe    the   terms    and 

Library  has  broadened  the  base  of  its  serv-  ^l^^.^^'o, J;    Ancient  and  Modem  History,  conditions   under   which   he   may   authorize 

ices  and  support.  The  1961  Pennsylvania  Lib-  Anthropology,  -^'f '"^  ff  °   "°°     rnaxlmum  the    resale    of    Goverpment    publications    by 

rary  Code  consoUdated,  codified,  and  amend-  The  Library  <;°^f^^°f„^^«^^^.°^f^^  bookdealer^.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 

ed  previous  laws  covering  public  libraries  and  appropriation  of  •ipO;'>00  J,°[  ,!^pfv/  mt^  ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Go-,  - 

made  law  the  Pennsylvania  Plan  for  Library  Ubrary.  The  Free  Library  wiU  receive  $97,000  ^^^^^^  publications  under  such  regulations 

Development.  The  Pennsylvania  Plan  has  re-  for  this  service  in  1967.  ^  ^^^  ^  agreed  upon  by  the  Superlntend- 

celve  national  recognition  and  has  served  as  two  other  services  ^^^  ^^  iDocuments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 

the  model  for  legislation  In  at  least  two  other  .^.^^  p^^g  Library  also  provides  two  other  spectlve  department  or  establishment  of  the 

states — Michigan  and  Florida.  services  for  which  It  receives  support  from  Government    (VJ3.   Code.    Utle   44.   sec.   72a, 

A  SYSTEM  CONCEPT  OF  THKKE  TIERS  outslds  the  clty.  As  a  Library  for  the  Blind,  Supp.  2). 

A  «ystem  concept  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  it  provides  services  on  a  reimbursed  basis  . 

Pennsylvania  Plan:  ready  acceas  by  each  dU-  to  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  Delaware,  and  rwAMrF  fW  RRsmENCE 

aen  to  local  Ubrary  service:  up  to  30  district  West  Virginia.  Using  Federal  Library  Services  CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Ubrarlee-  and  four  regional  resource  centers  i  and  Construction  Act  funds,  the  Free  Library  senators.    Representatives,    and    Delegates 

for  research  materials  and  specialized  serv-  lia.s  been  selected  as  one  of  two  regional  film  ^ho  have  changed  their  residences  will  plea.se 

Icee  Public  Ubrarles  may  voluntarily  become  centers   In  Pennsylvania.   The  Free  Library  give  Information  thereof  to  the  Govermner.i 

aaaociated  with  the  plan.  In  return  for  meet-  will   augment  its  collection  of  educational  printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 

Ing  local  support  criteria  set  by  the  state,  films  and  distribute  them  to  users  through  correctly  given  In  the  Rtcobd. 

they  receive  state  financial  aid.  district  libraries  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  qualifies  state.    Reimbursement    for    services    to    the 

for  state  aid  for  all  three  levels  of  support.  blind  will   amount  to  $137,000  In   1967;   for  LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 

As  a  local  library,  the  Free  Ubrary  receives  film   service,    the    Federal    government    will  DOCUMENTS 

state  aid  for  Its  services  to  city  residents  and  reimburse  $105,000.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^,  the  printing  of  a 

taxpayers.    The   Ubrary    Code    authorizes    a  document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 

maximum  state  oontrlbuUon  of  25  cents  per  ^^— ^^— ^^—  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^j  ^  »ccompa- 

per«>n  In  the  "service  area."  In  "°T' f^„  .            .             „  nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 

aid  for  local  services  u  estimated  at  $535.ooa  Commemorating  Independence  Day  as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 

As  part  of  this  aid,  the  state  1«  channeling  ^^^^  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 

$30,000  financed  by  the  Federal  "V^ary  Serv-  pTrTTrxrQTnN  OF  RPTWARKS  ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
let* and  ConstrucUon  Act  for  a  demonstra-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^  ^^  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
tlon  program  to  develop  library  usage  In  city  or  fpo^j    Congress    shaU    submit    therewith   an 

poverty  areas.                                UHN     TI  ARFNrF    D     1  ONfl  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 

In  Its  role  s.  a  district  Ubiiiry.  the  Free  MUM.   LLAKtlNLE.  U.   LUWU  ^^^^^  number  Nothing  in   this  section  re- 

Ubrary  extends  services  to  42  local  iiwaries  ^^  kabyland  latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 

1?  ""f^^f^^^^L^S^t^^I^L  m'^n  IN  THE  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  documents    not    exceeding    60    pages    (US. 

ties.  District  services  consist  of  three  main  ^^^,^„..     r„„^  ,,    ,o«7  '  Cod*-  ""e  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

*^1*^  n  .rr^rur  the  Ubrarles  of  special  col-  Wednesday.  June  28,  1967  Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 

lec^  ^^^^m^tTey    S^  not         Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  presented  to  either  House.  shaU  be  referred 

oUie^^obtaln  since    1963.    Maryland   has   joined   with  immediately   to   the    committee   on   House 

Expansion   of   InterUbrary  loans  between     other  States  in  a   nationwide  program  Administration  of  ttie  Hot^e  of  Representa- 

^S-  "*^  •"'  '^  "'"^^  "^  "^^  r  ^r"^T?irnd?n^^'^cm^  St«t?^n^o?S'e^nr,°wh^,rm*SSngrei; 
custrict  laration   of    Independence.    AH   citizens     __._<.    _»,.„  _,^.  »»,.  nmhabie  coat  of  the 

™^SrSt2eS°C^«^  *"  ^^^^  '^^^'^  "^«^^  ^  ^^  ^'^^^  ''T  P.^-  ^o°pSed*^rinK  S^n^'S.re^tlTte  ^f  the' 

members  of  the  42  uoranes^ ^^    buildings,   private  homes,   churches,  public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 

Sources  o/  sttpport.  Free  IMrarg  of  Phiiaaei-  ^^^  schools,  at  2  p.m.  for  4  minutes  on  printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 

pHia,inl967  j^jy  Fourth.  This  patriotic  project  has  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 

(Thousands  ct  doDarsI  ^^^^    energetically    promoted    by    the 

City   '^  Maryland  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 

gj^at^.  particularly  by  Francis  Lee.  department  congressional  directory 

Local  Service 835  commander,  and  Charles  A.  Kreatchman.  ,^^  p^^^^^  Prtntsr,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 

District  Service —      223  department  adjutant.  I  commend  their  ^^  JQ^^^  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 

Regional   Service -        97  worthy  efforts  to  the  Members  of  Con-  for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbtu^e  the 

gress.  expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
Total,  Stats 865                              ^^_^^^^^__^__  gresslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 

TrUtate 137  on   credit    {VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.   160    p. 

Federal - —       ^^           RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL  1939). 

.jyj^jj  «.  807         An   office  for  the   Comcrbssionai.  Rbcord.  ■ 

The  maximum  stats  contribution  lor  the  SJ^*fn  ^S°H-112.  Ho^  ^^^'e^  otI  PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
district  Ubrary  servlos  Is  26  cents  per  person  ^^rs  wUl  be  received  for  eubecriptlons  to  the  EXTRACTS 
Record   at   $1.60    per   month   or   for   single  It  shall  be  lawfiil  for  the  Public  Printer 

» The  Free  Ubrary  of  Philadelphia,  the  Car-  copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum  to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 

netrte  Ubrary  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Pennsylvania  charge  at  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem-  Senator,  RepresenUtlve.  or  Delegate,  extracts 

State  Ubrary  in  Harrlsburg,  and  the  Pennsyl-  here  of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from  from  the  Congrsssionai,  Rscord.  the  pereOT 

vania  State  University  Library  at  University  the  Record  shotild  be  processed  through  thU  ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 

Pj^^  office  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  18B,  p.  1942). 


Jackson:   Birdiplace  of  &«  Rqwblicaa 
Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  July  6 
marks  the  103d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Republican  Party  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  in  the  year  1854. 

To  mark  that  anniversary,  the  people 
of  Jackson  are  planning  an  appropriate 
observance  In  that  city  over  the  week- 
end of  July  7.  Among  the  events  sched- 
uled are  a  banquet,  a  pageant,  exhibits 
and  addresses  by  prominent  Republi- 
cans, including  Members  of  Congress. 

A  highlight  of  the  observance  will  be 
an  address  by  Representative  Peid 
ScHWENCEL,  of  lowa,  who  Is  well  known 
in  and  out  of  Congress  as  an  authority 
aa  the  first  Republican  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

The  early  days  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  concerns  which  gave  birth 
to  the  party,  need  to  be  recalled  fre- 
quently— not  only  In  Jackson,  Mich.,  but 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  was  In  Jackson  on  July  6,  1854,  that 
our  party  was  founded;  here  that  the 
principles  for  which  the  youthful  Re- 
publican organization  then  stood,  and 
«tm  holds  to,  were  adopted  by  a  formal 
convention  assembled  precisely  for  that 
purpose.  That  famous  gathering  "under 
the  oaks"  remains  a  testament  to  the 
conscience  of  this  America,  and  to  the 
Initiative  and  human  concern  of  the  peo- 
Jrfe  of  Michigan. 

The  Republican  Party  is  unique  in  our 
political  history.  It  originated  spontane- 
ously, bom  of  a  determination  to  no 
longer  avoid  an  issue — slavery — which  to 
them  was  of  the  utmost  moral  conse- 
Quence.  It  was  not  so  much  the  glamor 
of  a  particular  leader  which  brought  to- 
jether  men  of  various  political  allegi- 
ances, backgroimds,  and  loyalties;  but 
rather  the  love  of  individual  liberty  and 
the  nobility  of  the  human  spirit. 

Think  back  to  that  green  summer  day 
to  Jackson,  over  a  century  ago,  when 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  Free  Soilers,  and 
liberty  men  banded  together  to  voice 
jMlr  anger  at  the  evil  of  slavery  and  their 
Wief  that  human  dignity  is  not  limited 
Dy  color  or  race  or  religious  beliefs — 
Principles  on  which  the  Republican  Party 
rail  stands  today. 

The  party's  birth  Is  chronicled  in  nu- 
"lerous  journals,  from  one  of  which  I 
Quote  the  following  excerpt: 

*«  the  hall  was  entirely  Inadequate  to  the 
•wonunodation  of  those  assembled  [a  com- 
P™t  we  cannot  make  today],  an  adjoum- 
r^  was  had  to  an  oak  grove  on  the  out- 
"•"tB  of  the  village,  where  a  platform  was 
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hastily  erected.  The  scene,  as  the  crowd 
moved  toward  the  grove,  was  an  Inspiring 
one.  As  far  back  as  the  eye  could  reach  was 
a  procession  of  men,  with  many  women  also. 
The  grove  Itself  was  a  beautiful  piece  of 
woods,  situated  on  what  was  known  as  "Mor- 
gan's Forty,"  situated  between  the  village 
and  the  race  course.  The  scene  there  vsras  an 
animated  one,  suggesting  a  huge  picnic,  the 
Jackson  brass  band  enlivening  the  occasion 
with  patriotic  airs. 

The  convention,  assembling  at  the  spot 
which  later  became  the  Intersection  of 
PrankUn  and  Second  Streets,  was  per- 
haps the  first  group  officially  to  fuse  the 
new  antislavery  elements  Into  a  cohesive 
group  and  to  give  that  group  the  name 
"Republican."  The  Jackson  Convention  Is 
clearly  the  first  assembly  to  formulate 
and  give  an  abiding  place  to  Republican 
principles  in  a  party  platform. 

Horace  Greeley  Is  thought  to  have 
been  responsible  for  suggesting  the  Par- 
ty's name.  Joseph  Warren,  the  editor  of 
the  Etetroit  Tribune,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  galvanize  public  sentiment  in 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
later  stated  that  Greeley  had  suggested 
the  name  Republican  a  day  or  two  before 
the  assembly  in  Jackson.  At  the  conven- 
tion Warren  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
name,  which  was  Included  In  the  plat- 
form. 

The  name  was  a  logical  choice — for 
theoretical,  sentimental,  and  historical 
reasons.  Because  Jefferson  had  Initiated 
the  policy  of  restricting  slavery  In  the 
Ordinance  of  1784,  sentiment  favored 
naming  the  new  party  "Republican" — a 
name  which  Andrew  Jackson  had  earlier 
deemed  expendable.  For  the  slavery- 
sympathizing  Democrats  had  betrayed 
both  the  heritage  of  Jefferson  and  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  was  up  to  the  new 
party  to  revitalize  the  Jeffersonian  con- 
cept of  human  freedom  and  republican 
liberty  which  were  now  so  shamefully 
abused.  Writes  Arthur  Norman  Hol- 
combe : 

The  original  spirit  of  the  Anti-slavery  Re- 
publicans was  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785,  and  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of 
1787.  Of  the  first  of  these  great  documente, 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  author;  he  had  a 
leading  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  sec- 
ond; his  ideals  were  embodied  In  the  third. 
In  these  three  documents  the  fighting  prin- 
ciples of  the  Anti-slavery  Republicans  were 
first  set  forth.  The  Interests  to  which  the 
Anti-slavery  Republicans  were  most  strongly 
devoted  were  those  which  had  most  loyally 
supported  the  Jefferson  policies.  Thus  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  original 
Jeffersonian  party  was  revived  by  the  party 
of  Uncoln.  of  Seward,  and  oi  Chase. 

William  S.  Myers  has  pointed  out  that 
Michigan  was  especially  fertile  ground 
for  the  Republican  Party  to  take  seed 
In,  since  its  people  were  well  informed 
and  scorned  the  Institution  of  human 
slavery. 

He  writes : 

The  State  of  KDchlgan  was  then  peopled  by 
inhabitants  of  old  American  stock,  far  abov« 


the  average  In  education  and  intelligence, 
and  we  can  see  this  section  of  the  American 
people  at  Its  best. 

The  yoimg  Republican  Party  appealed 
to  the  educated  and  culturally  sophisti- 
cated men  and  women  who  formed  the 
intellectual  nucleus  of  the  Nation.  As  one 
historian — ^A.  M.  Simons — has  noted: 

Whlttler  wrote  Its  campaign  songs,  Lowell 
translated  its  doctrines  Into  poetry,  while 
Emerson.  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and 
Motley  were  some  of  the  names  high  In 
Anaerlcan  Uterature  counted  on  its  member- 
ship rolls. 

Particularly  important  In  gaining  for 
the  Republicans  the  publicity  necessary 
to  political  survival,  was  Horace  Gree- 
ley's new^japer,  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Journalists  such  as  Greeley  helped  the 
Republican  Party  recognize  in  its  1854 
platform  the  interests  of  working  men 
and  women  as  well  as  the  Intellectuals 
of  the  day. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  of  1854, 
which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  opened  the  Western  territories 
to  slavery,  led  to  the  Jackson  meeting. 
Among  the  Democratic  leaders  who  par- 
ticipated were  Kingsley  S.  Bigham 
Hovey  K.  Clarke,  and  Isaac  P.  Chris- 
tiancy,  all  famous  names  in  the  history 
of  Michigan  politics. 

Among  the  Whigs  who  joined  the  group 
was  Zachariah  Chandler,  who  later  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  Republican  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  Chandler's  speech  at 
the  1854  convention  was  particularly 
stirring.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  tliis 
conference.  Said  Chandler: 

Misfortunes  make  strange  bedfellows.  I  see 
before  me  Whigs,  Democrats,  and  Free  SoUers, 
all  mingling  together  to  rebuke  a  great  Na- 
tional wrong.  I  was  born  a  Whig;  I  have 
always  lived  a  Whig,  and  I  hope  to  die  fight- 
ing for  some  of  the  good  Whig  doctrines.  But 
I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  Whig.  I  have  laid 
aside  party  to  rebuke  treachery. 

Another  speech  of  great  appeal  was 
made  by  Lewis  Clark,  a  fugitive  slave, 
immortalized  as  the  character,  "George 
Harris"  In  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Clark  was  the  son  of  a  Revolutionary 
aoldier  and  a  Kentucky  Negress,  and  was 
then  living  on  a  farm  near  Sandwich, 
Ontario.  He  told  how  at  the  death  of  his 
father  the  family  was  sold  on  the  auc- 
tion block,  and  how  he  escaped  from 
slavery.  The  effect  of  his  speech  on  the 
assembly  was  powerful,  intensifying  the 
determination  of  the  audience  to  end  this 
Institution. 

It  was  an  Inspiring  day;  one  of  those 
high  moments  in  history  which  still  af- 
fects hiunan  affairs. 

The  timelessness  of  that  first  Republi- 
can platform  makes  it  worth  repeating: 

Surely  that  Institution  (that  Is,  slavery— 
for  which  today  we  may  substitute  civil  In- 
justice of  all  kinds]  .  .  .  Surely  that  Institu- 
tion [reads  the  platform]  Is  not  to  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged  against  which 
Washington,  the  calmest  and  wisest  of  our 
Nation,  bore  unequivocal  testimony;  as  to 
Which  Jefiferson,  fiUed  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
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exclaimed:  "Can  «!•  llb«tt«  of  »  N»«<»_^ 
ever  thought  Becur.  when  w»  h*ye  '•"oy*" 
their  only  Arm  baaU.  a  convlctton  to  tn« 
nUnd«  of  the  people  that  ttolr  llb«rtte»  ar* 
the  Giyr  OP  GOD7  That  they  are  noi  to  &• 
violated  but  with  hl«  wrath?  UuXmA,  I  trMO- 
ble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God 
U  1u»t-  that  ¥Db  Justice  ovaaotMtvp  forever 
.  .  ."  We  beUeve  theeo  •entUneftts  to  be  true 
now  OB  they  were  then. 

In  1967.  those  sentimwits  are  Just  as 
true-  the  RepubUcan  Party  stlU  stands 
for  the  rights  of  men,  for  human  jus- 
tice and  for  Individual  dignity.  The  con- 
vocation under  the  oaks  on  that  bright 
summer  day  did  the  Nation  an  Invalu- 
able service,  for  which  the  city  of  Jack- 
son Mich.,  la  Justly  remembered. 

•nils  city  Is  today  a  thriving  example 
of  the  American  spirit.  A  center  for  In- 
dustry, tranaxjrtation,  and  higher  edu- 
cation; It  has  a  reputation  for  enlight- 
ened pc^tical  activity.  The  congressional 
district  In  which  Jackson  is  located  sends 
a  Republican  Representative  to  the  Con- 
gress—partial testimony  to  the  promi- 
nent role  RepubUcans  have  played  In 
Michigan  history  In  the  century  foUow- 
Ing  the  Jackson  convention. 

Yes.  we  are  proud  of  our  party,  and  or 
the  rcie  which  Jackson  has  played  In  Its 
formation  and  perpetuation. 

I  salute  the  city  of  Jackson  and  offer 
my  sincere  admiration  for  the  loyalty  of 
Its  pec«>le  to  the  principles  for  which  the 
Republican  Party  stands. 

As  the  Detroit  Post  Tribune  wrote  long 
ago*. 

To  the  men  who  gathered  on  that  mid- 
summer day  m  the  oak  grove  at  Jackson  be- 
longs the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  com- 
orehend  a  great  opportunity;  they  were  wise 
enou^  to  improve  all  Ita  posMblUtles.  and 
there  founded  and  named  the  party  of  the 
future.  

The  Inflneace  of  the  Minerali  Industry  on 
General  Economics 
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Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  anyone 
who  li  apprehensive  about  this  Na- 
tion's self-sufficiency  with  respect  to 
mlnerel  raw  materials,  this  year's  Jack- 
ling  Lecture  will  provide  welcome  relief. 
It  refutes  the  notion  that  vital  min- 
erals might  be  denied  us  if  international 
supply  routes  were  severed. 

This  year's  Jackllng  Lecture  Is  a  les- 
son in  mineral  economics.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  James  Boyd,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  1967 
Daniel  C.  Jackllng  Award  of  the  Society 
of  Mining  Engineers,  a  constituent  of  the 
American   Institute   of   Mining.   Metal- 
lurgical, and  Petroleum  Engineers. 
Dr.  Boyd,  a  native  of  Australia,  re- 
^     ceived  his  early  education  In  England 
and  was  later  graduated  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  and  from  a 
Colorado  School  of  Mines  with  master 
and  doctor  of  science  degrees.  In  1941. 
he  gave  up  teaching  geology  to  become 


head  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munltlona 
Board's  metal  branch  and  aided  in  th« 
moblllzatton  of  the  mtalng  industry  for 
World  War  EL  Since  that  time  hehas 
dlstlnguldied  himself  In  many  importeni 
positions  In  government  and  privaite  in- 

"L'^uroy  liaison  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  Dr.  Boyd  helped  direct  the 
flow  of  raw  materials.  As  first  director  of 
the  Industry  Division  of  the  Military 
Government,  he  guided  the  recovery  of 
German  industry  from  the  devastation 
of  the  war. 

In  1946  Dr.  Boyd  became  dean  of  tne 
faculty  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines, 
then  reentered  Government  service  as 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
serving  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  4  years.  He  joined  the  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  Coip.,  in  1951.  and  since  1960 
he  has  been  president  of  the  Copper 

Range  Co.  .  ,    , ,. 

In  response  to  his  selection  as  Jackling 
Award  winner.  Dr.  Boyd  presented  a  lec- 
ture that  should  be  in  the  Ubrary  or 
everyone  who  Is  in  any  way  responsible 
for  minerals  policies  of  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  It  can  also  be  valuable 
reading  for  the  general  public,  especially 
for  those  who  need  reassurance  about  tne 
stockpile  of  minerals  that  Ue  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  land. 

Mr  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  in  the  Record  Dr.  Boyd's  lecture. 
"The  Influence  of  the  Minerals  Industry 
on  General  Economics": 

THX    INIXUMJCK    or    THB    MINERAL    INDUSTRT 

ON  Generai.  Economics 
(By  James  Boyd) 
As  our  society  grows  In  complexity.  It  be- 
comes more  urgently  incumbent  upon  scien- 
tists and  engineers  to  bring  their  experience 
to  bear  on  the  solution,  not  only  of  techni- 
cal problems,  but  also  on  socio-economic 
difficulties.  It  to  to  this  field  that  I  have 
directed  a  large  part  of  my  energies, 

RAW  MATERIALS  BASIC  TO  THB  ECONOMIC  PROCESS 

There  are  certain  premlsea.  frequenUy  over- 
looked which  bear  emphasis.  Aa  economics 
concerns  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  goods.  »o  our  whole  society 
is  based  on  raw  materials.  Without  the  basic 
extractive  Industries  of  agriculture  and  min- 
ing there  would  be  no  economic  problems 
vrtth  which  to  deal.  This  principle  has  been 
expressed  as: 

"AU  productivity  Is  based  on  three  factors: 

(1)  natural  resources,  whose  form,  place,  and 
condition  are  changed  by  the  expenditure  of 

(2)  human  energy  (both  muscular  and  men- 
tal) .  with  the  aid  of  (3)  tools." 

It  seems  strange  that  such  an  obvious 
statement  needs  to  be  made.  It  la  forgotten 
by  all  of  us,  however,  at  one  time  or  another 
when  we  get  involved  In  the  complicated 
theories  of  economics  dealing  with  the  finan- 
cial and  fiscal  policies  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, in  the  financing  of  enterprlseo.  In 
marketing,  and  In  labor  relations.  Unless 
decisions  In  all  of  these  fields  are  made  with 
this  and  the  rest  of  the  Ten  Plllar»  of  Eco- 
nomic Wisdom  consciously  in  mind,  the 
resultant  policies  are  doomed  to  eventual 
faUure,  whether  these  are  policies  of  Indi- 
viduals, companies  or  governments. 

The  economic  process  U  basic  to  society. 
But  economics  and  the  social  aspects  ot  hu- 
manity are  Inevltebly  intertwined.  If  human 
needs  are  not  provided  for  within  the  basic 
economic  structure,  conflicts  arise  to  disrupt 
the  moet  carefuUy  laid  social  plans.  Similarly, 
it  la  the  faUure  of  society  to  cope  with  basic 
econcwUc  prerequisites  that  leads  to  discord 
within  tha  body  pollUc  and  thus  to  eventual 
economic  disaster.  We  who  are  engaged  in  the 


various  aspects  ot  ths  mlnenJ  Industry, 
therefore,  have  a  large  part  to  play  In  eo- 
dety's  future  development. 

lONXaAI,  BAW    MATERlAUi  OCCUR   NATURALLY   IN 
NXARLT    LIMTTLKSS   QUANTITIES 

Throughout  my  career  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, I  have  formed  my  decisions  on  two 
principles:  1)  Fundamentally,  all  mineral 
raw  materials  exist  within  the  earth's  crust 
in  quantities  greatiy  exceeding  man's  needs, 
2)  Any  problems  of  supply  of  these  materials 
are  primarily  economic  In  nature. 

With  respect  to  my  first  assumption,  anal- 
yses by  geochemlsts  enable  them  to  estimate 
the  quantities  in  which  each  of  the  known 
elements  exist  In  the  earth's  crust.  One  of 
the  most  cautious  and  famous  suggests  that 
the    average   copper   content   of   the    Ittho- 
sphere  to  a  depth  Of  ten  miles  la  about  55 
parts  per  million.  If  this  la  valid,  then  the 
llthosphere    contains    about    1.4    quadrillion 
(1  4x10")  tons  of  copper  metal — an  unimag- 
inable quantity.  This  la  8,500.000-fold  that 
which  has  been  consumed  by  man  in  his 
existence.  To  lUustrate  further,  consider  that 
the  deepest  copper  mine  in  history  went  to 
about  9000  ft.  below  the  surface;  the  present 
copper  mtoee  of  the  world  now  average  less 
than  1500  ft.  in  depth.  We  can  assume  that 
in  most  continental  land  areas  of  the  world 
It  la  technically  feasible  to  mine  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  one  mile.  The  land  areas  of  the 
world  to  an  average  depth  of  one  mile,  then, 
contain  343  bUllon  tons  (343xlO«)   of  copper 
metal,  or  2000  times  that  which  has  been  ex- 
tracted to  date. 

I  dont  bcUeve  man  wlU  ever  expend  his 
energies  to  extract  copper  from  rocks  which 
contain  only  a  few  parts  per  million,  but  he 
knows  that  each  element  appears  in  dissimi- 
lar rocks  in  different  reUtive  quantities. 
Those  experienced  in  mineral  technology 
search  for  useful  minerals  In  those  areas 
where  accidents  of  nature  have  concentrated 
them  in  sufBclent  quantities  to  make  their 
extraction    economic. 

We  really  do  not  know  where  or  how  large 
are  the  deposits  which  are  sub-marginal  un- 
der present  economic  condltiona.  We  fre- 
quentiy  observe  sizable  deposits  in  our  ex- 
ploration activities;  hence,  we  are  aU  awar« 
that  they  exist,  and  many  of  us  may  even 
have  given  them  enough  consideration  to 
appreciate  their  size  and  long-term  poten- 
tial. Some  of  these  are  the  lean  "red  bed 
coppers;  the  shales  and  limestones  which 
contain  small  amounts  of  lead  and  zinc;  or 
the  sea  waters  that  are  known  to  have  gold 
and  other  minerals.  Harrison  Brown  has  even 
calculated  that  there  is  sufBclent  uranium 
in  some  granites  to  produce  more  energy 
than  that  necessary  to  extract  It.  if  we  ever 
needed  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  this  excursion  Is  to  point 
out  that  mineral  raw  materials  exist  in  tofl- 
nitely    larger    quantities    than    those    wltn 
which  we  now  deal.  Let  us  teke  a  look  »V 
the   statements   of   those   who   say   our  re- 
sources are  limited,  that  they  wUl  some  day 
be  exhausted,  and  that  our  great  Industrial 
society  will  grind  to  a  halt:  Examine  the  fre- 
quently expressed  general  statement  that  tne 
United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  a  "have 
not"  nation  in  respect  to  mineral  resourcM  i 
think  that  this  notion  can  be  quickly  d^- 
pelled  with  some  specific  examples:  The  Unit- 
ed States  has  always  been   an   Importer  oi 
manganese,  without  which  steel  could  not  w 
made  by  the  most  generally  practiced  meui- 
lurglcal  methods.  We  have  imported  almost 
100%  of  our  requirements  for  years,  but  dur- 
ing every  emergency  we  have  considered  tne 
vast  known  domestic  deposits  of  this  maw- 
rial,  which  are  sufficiently  high  grade  to  b« 
worth  considering.  Yet  we  still  have  only  « 
very  small  manganese  Industry  because  there 
are  deposits   elsewhere  In   the  world  whicn 
can  be  mined,  beneflclated  if  necessary,  ana 
the  manganese  shipped  half-way  around  tne 
world  far  more  inexpensively  than  we  can  set 
up   facilities   to   produce   It  from   domestic 
sources.  But  we  ere  not  a  have-not  nation. 
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Aluminum  la  an  even  more  dramatic  ex- 
ample. It  occurs  in  one  form  or  another  in 
every  state  of  the  Union  in  limitless  quan- 
tities. Yet,  we  depend  upon  Surinam,  Guinea. 
Africa,  and  now  Australia  becatise  it  la  cheat>- 
er  to  do  so.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
amples. Including  Iron  ore.  We  have  the  re- 
sources. Our  economy  Just  demands  raw  ma- 
terials at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the  supply 
of  mineral  raw  materials  to  fill  the  world's 
Industrial  needs  Is  primarily  an  economic 
problem,  of  which  the  technology  reqiared 
to  develop  these  sources  Is  only  a  part.  PubUc 
or  corporate  poUcy  should  not  be  made  on 
the  assumption  that  raw  materials  are  limit- 
ed. The  basic  raw  material  resources  are  not 
limited,  but  only  the  technology  or  the 
productive  capacity  to  make  them  available 
St  the  right  price. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROCESS  GENEHALLT  WILL  PRO- 
VIDE SXrmCIENT  RAW  MATERIALS  TOR  MAN'S 
NEEDS 

Raw  materials.  Including  those  obtained 
from  mining,  have  long  been  taken  for 
granted.  CJonsumers  appear  unaware  that 
they  cannot  continue  to  be  produced  at  the 
same  relative  prices  Indefinitely.  Except  for 
renewable  agricultural  commodities,  most 
products  of  the  extractive  Industries  at  any 
given  price  level  are  Umlted.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  increases  and  new  nations 
gain  affluence,  the  demand  for  basic  raw 
materials  is  tending  to  outstrip  the  produc- 
tive capacity,  based  on  known  resources  of 
present  economic  composition. 

Now  let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the 
economics  of  the  facilities  that  turn  mineral 
resotirces  into  useful  raw  materials  for  In- 
dustry. Industry  needs  materials  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  make  its  products  Inex- 
pensively enough  to  serve  their  purpose  In 
society.  Fortunately,  nature  has  provided  one 
of  her   marvellotisly   simple   answers.    Most 
mineral  raw  materials  that  require  the  mini- 
mum of  human  energy  for  their  production 
are  available    in   profusion   and    are    easily 
mined.  Such  things  as  clay  for  bricks  and 
pottery,   sand    for    glass,    and    gypsum    and 
cement   for   building   materials,   need   little 
human  labor  to  make  them  into  products 
ready  for  pubUc  use.  Therefore,  they  can  be 
locally   obtained    in   most   cases   and    inex- 
pensively transported  to  the  point  of  usage. 
The   metals,    which    require    a    relatively 
lirge  effort  to   produce,   however,   are   used 
In   products    that    frequently    also    require 
iMge  quantities  of  human  effort  to  fabricate 
To  take  a  dramatic  example  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  gypsum  or  cement,  a  jet  engine 
weds    small    amounts    of    high    refractory 
metals  able  to  withstand  high  temperatures 
-wider  great  stress.   A   typical    engine   costs 
WSO.OOO— primarily    as    the    result    of    lajge 
quantities    of    human    and    natural    energy 
MJptled    through    expensive    tools.     If    ten 
pounds  of  a  metal,  such  as  columblum,  are 
jequlred,  it  really  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference that  this  material  may  cost  $17  00  or 
»M.OO  per  pound,  which  is  the  range  of  the 
•rorent    price    for    columblum    Ingot.    The 
fflanufacturer  must  have   the  properties  of 
Mat  or  a  similar  meUl  In  order  to  make  a 
reliable  machine!  This  does  not  mean  that 
'"'"t    Is    not    Important — for    every    penny 
counts— but  that  the   material   Is  required 
•M  Its  cost  Is  relatively  small  compared  to 
we  labor  needed  to  prepare  It  for  use.  Mln- 
«W  raw  materials  ordinarily  will  fall  some- 
«ere  on  the  scale  between  these  extremes. 
wrtunately,  those   materials,   as   they   have 
o«n  developed  for  use  by  industry,  have  cost 
P«ttems   based   on   scarcity   or   difficulty  of 
um  ^'°"    clearly    related    to    their    essen- 

ta  more  simple  terms,  this  fortuitous  re- 
^onshlp  of  scarcity  to  need  automatically 
«u  the  general  economy  to  obtain  its  raw 
?««rlals  within  the  limits  of  economic 
"Miomty.  We  can  have  aU  of  the  minenU 
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raw  materials  we  need  because  the  economics 
of  each  product  usuaUy  permits  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  price. 

In  those  rare  Instances  where  there  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  a  given  raw  material, 
there  remains  another  alternative — substi- 
tution. With  the  variety  of  raw  materials 
made  available  through  technology,  there 
are  very  few  applications  today  which  do 
not  have  at  least  one  alternative.  In  many 
cases,  several  substitutions  can  be  made  for 
any  raw  material  in  any  given  application. 
The  characteristics  of  the  substitutions  may 
not  be  the  same,  and  the  quality  of  the  re- 
sultant ppodtict  may  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. Through  evaluation  of  aU  the  fac- 
tors of  quality,  cost  of  the  material,  and 
manufacturing  costs,  the  economics  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  availability  and  the  need. 
It  is  perfectiy  true  that  advancing  tech- 
nology can  be  hindered  by  the  unavailabil- 
ity of  a  certain  material  necessary  to  meet 
some  exacting  requirements,  "nils  is  partic- 
ularly true  when  we  deal  with  high  tempera- 
tures and  other  extreme  conditions.  Tho 
need  In  such  cases  cannot  be  met  until  ma- 
terial technology  advances  far  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  requirements. 

Within  several  extractive  Industries,  the 
fears  of  substitution  outstrip  a  full  realiza- 
tion that  the  process  Is  a  dally  occurrence 
which  has  been  lived  with  throughout  his- 
tory. Substitution  does  not  have  to  be 
feared;  it  merely  has  to  be  ooped  with 
through  technological  developments.  In- 
stances where  one  mineral  raw  material  has 
been  completely  replaced  are  very  rare 
Indeed.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  I  cannot 
think  of  any,  although  patterns  of  use  may 
have  changed  materially. 

The  Impact  of  raw  material  availability  on 
all  of  the  complicated  use  patterns  of  mod- 
ern society  is  therefore  highly  fluid.  This 
requires  the  producer  to  be  forever  studying 
the  qualities  of  his  product  to  determine 
what  can  be  done  In  the  refining,  alloying,  or 
fabricating  stages  to  make  it  more  useful  to 
his  customers.  It  necessitates  that  the  con- 
sumer be  constantly  alert  to  the  changes  in 
avaUabillty,  quality,  and  cost  of  the  alterna- 
tive materials  which  wHl  satisfy  his  needs. 
As  the  repuirements  for  all  raw  materials 
increase  through  population  growth,  gen- 
erally Increasing  affluence,  and  changing 
technology,  the  hastening  of  these  processes 
grows  more  xirgent.  The  Impact  of  Improved 
quality  and  the  Interrelated  substitution  of 
one  material  for  another  serve  the  general 
economy  by  making  the  resultant  products 
less  expensive  and  more  reliable.  It  further- 
more tends  to  enlarge  the  over-aU  raw  ma- 
terial supply.  For  example,  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  use  of  alloy  steels  in  construction 
materially  reduces  the  quantity  of  Iron  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  strength  required,  in 
bridge  or  building  construction.  Modern 
usage  of  materials  is  replete  with  similar 
examples. 

All  of  these  encouraging  factors  of  avail- 
ability  in  total  physical  volume  and  quality 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  economies 
are  comforting,  but  availabUlty  cannot  be 
achieved  without  paying  the  price.  Whether 
or  not  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  raw  material 
content  of  the  various  products  rises  or  falls 
in  relative  terms  depends  largely  upon  tech- 
nology. We  must  always  talk  in  relative 
terms  or  real  dollars,  for  all  of  the  economies 
of  the  world  have  elements  of  inflation  built 
into  their  systems,  such  as  steadily  Increas- 
ing wage  rates  and  some  government  ex- 
penditures. The  rate  of  Inflation  in  mineral 
production  cost  has  so  far  outstripped  ad- 
vances in  technology  that  price  Increases 
have  been  essentlsl  to  maintain  the  required 
expansion  of  supply. 

ECONOMIC    ENVIRONMENT 

The  world  society  must  provide  a  favor- 
able cUmate  for  the  production  of  mineral 
raw  materials  if  large  enough  quantities  are 


to  be  produced.  WhUe  this  seems  obvious, 
recent  history  has  shown  that  society  haa 
generally  failed  to  recognize  the  three  basic 
problem  sireas  wtilch  seem  to  modify  the 
economics  of  mining: 

1)  The  inherent  risks  of  investment  must 
be  recognized,  and  incentive  provided  to 
overcome  them. 

2)  Increasing  amounts  of  research  and 
soptiistlc&ted  technology  are  required  to  ex- 
tract these  minerals  as  the  obvious  and  rich- 
er orebodiee  are  depleted. 

3 )  The  damage  caused  by  ill-informed  gov- 
ernmental action  upon  the  expansion  of  the 
mineral  supply  must  be  corrected. 

Increasingly  large  amounts  of  capital  arr 
required  to  find,  develop  and  produce  min- 
eral raw  materials.  Frequentiy.  much  of  this 
Investment  must  be  made  before  any  return 
is  secure — and  long  lead  times  for  develop- 
ment are  the  rule.  Let  us  examine  the  var- 
iotis  components  contributing  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

One  major  ttjcxot  In  raw  material  supply 
and  Its  Impact  on  general  economics,  which 
has  to  be  faced  by  all  those  engaged  In  eco- 
nomic analysis,  results  from  the  basic  geo- 
logical condition  that  necessitates  the 
utilization  of  ever-Increasing  quantities  of 
energy  to  produce  a  unit  of  raw  material. 
Even  though  the  geological  availability  of 
mineral  raw  materials  is  unlimited,  the 
absolute  amount  of  each  mineral  raw  mate- 
rial that  is  contained  In  a  given  unit  of  rock 
has  been  decUning.  This  wiU  cbntinue  as  the 
richer  deposits  are  exhausted. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  the  average  grade 
of  copper  ores  in  the  Ututed  States  has  been 
stea<llly  declining  throughout  the  history  of 
copper  mining.  At  the  turn  of  the  oenttiry  it 
was  3%;  today  It  is  leas  than  1%.  In  the 
same  period  the  average  iron  content  of  ores 
mined  has  declined  from  about  65%  to  under 
40  % .  Most  of  this  decrease  in  grade  has  been 
overcome  by  improved  technology  In  mining 
and  metallurgy,  but  In  terms  of  real  dollars 
the  oo«t  of  producing  copper  and  iron  has 
Increased.  Furthermore,  the  expense  of  find- 
ing new  resources  continually  escalates.  There 
are  no  figures  available  to  put  this  in  abso- 
lute terms,  but  It  becomes  evident  upon  re- 
viewing briefly  the  changes  In  methods  re- 
quired «}  discover  new  deposits. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  virtually  all  min- 
eral deposits  were  found  at  the  surface  by 
untrained  men.  Most  of  the  mines  operating 
ioday  were  discovered  In  this  fashion.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  a  prospector  In  the  field 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  probably  no 
more  than  $1000-$2000  a  year,  and  many 
were  self-supporting  and  required  even  less. 
It  was  possible  then  for  one  man  to  make  a 
major  discovery.  Now  that  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  mere  surface  expression  to  lo- 
cate a  mineral  deposit,  highly  trained  geol- 
ogists, together  with  modem  transportation 
and  scientific  support,  are  required,  and  the 
cost  can  be  in  excess  of  $80,000  per  geologist 
per  year.  Teams  of  such  technical  personnel 
are  usually  needed  to  make  the  same  kind  of 
discovery  «aade  by  one  man  alone  years  ago 
The  cost  of  discovery  has  therefore  escalated 
several  hundred  fold  within  50  years 

Until  1966  the  United  States  Government 
ruled  that  exploration,  except  for  a  minor 
allowance,  should  be  capitalized  In  the  tax 
treatment  of  a  mining  property.  The  1966 
tax  law  finally  recognized  that  geological  ex- 
ploration in  the  search  for  new  deposits 
EhoiUd  be  considered  as  research  in  the  same 
way  that  the  search  for  new  products  has 
always  been  treated  in  the  tax  laws.  Although 
this  revised  law  provides  that  the  cost  of  suc- 
cessful exploration  has  to  be  charged  against 
future  depletion  allowances  resiUting  from 
the  expenses  so  charged,  it  represents  a  major 
step  forward  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  in 
its  understanding  of  the  problems  of  min- 
eral exploration. 

There  is.  however,  another  major  factor  in 
the  basic  cost  of  bringing  mineral  products 
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to  the  market,  which  looma  larger  than  In 
almost  any  other  indiirtry-  Thl«  U  the  long 
period  of  preparation  during  which  huge 
capital  erpendlturee  must  normally  be  made 
before  any  return  can  be  realized.  This  pe- 
riod may  be  anything  from  two  years  to  over 

25  years.  ._ 

Let  UB  assume  that  a  new  company  de- 
cided to  go  into  mining.  It  would  first  have 
to  put  together  a  competent  exploration  staff, 
one  which  could  not  reasonably  be  e*Pe«*~ 
to  find  an  extensive  economic  deposit  within 
five  years.  The  staff  might  be  fortunate  and 
do  this  in  less  time,  but  the  chances  are  that 
It  would  take  considerably  longer. 

Assume  that  this  staff  then  discovers  a 
large  deposit  lying  several  hundred  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  It  would  take  the  company 
two  to  three  years  of  drilling  to  determine 
Its  shape  and  size.  Such  a  program  could  be 
expected  to  cost  at  least  $1  million.  During 
this  period,  or  perhaps  later  on.  large  sam- 
ples would  have  to  be  mined  to  determine, 
tiirough  pilot  metallurgical  tests,  the  best 
method  of  separating  the  valuable  minerals 
from  the  waste.  Only  then  could  the  engi- 
neering be  undertaken  to  lay  out  the  mine 
and  to  construct  the  beneflclatlng  plant, 
and  also  the  metallurgical  plant  U  that  were 
required  In  the  process.  This  would  possibly 
take  a  year,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of 
modem  technology.  At  thU  point  the  deposit 
would  have  to  be  prepared  for  mining 

In   this   example   open-pit  mining   Is   as- 
sumed,   so   the   hundreds    of   feet   Jt  oyei- 
burden  would  have  to  be  stripped  off  before 
the    ore   was    exposed.   If   the   deposit  were 
to  be  mined  by  underground  methods,  shafts 
would  have  to  be  sunk  and  the  ore  expos^ 
and  developed  In  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
mined  efficiently.  In  shafts  and  devel^ment 
workings,   only   a  limited   number  «>f  men 
could  be  utUlzed   at  any   given  time,  thus 
restricting  the  rate  of  advance.  In  either  case 
this  period  of  preparation  would  consume  a 
minimum  of   two   years,   during   which   ex- 
tremely heavy  expenditures  °r,^"?f\,'^"^^ 
be  required.  Thus,  capital  would  be  tied  up 
without  any  return  from  sales.  All  of  tne«e 
expenditures  eventually  would  have  to  be 
recovered  from  profits  In  subsequent  years 
and  thus  become  a  major  part  of  the  ulU- 
mate  cost  of  the  material. 

These  hypothetical  examples  would  be 
relatively  simple  ones,  in  which  o^y  the 
standard  metaUurgy  need  be  deelgned  Into 
the  extraction  plant.  But  such  la  rarely  the 
case,  for  every  deposit  Is  ^l<l"e;  "nd  fre- 
quently  after  It  has  been  determined  that 
a  mineral  deposit  of  sufficient  size  to  war- 
rant extensive  metallurgical  research  exists. 
such  reesMch  must  be  undertaken.  Ea«h 
rtep  up  to  the  point  of  conclusion  of  engi- 
neering involves  the  risk  of  aU  of  the  capital 
InvestSl  up  to  date.  The  cost  of  these  risks, 
therefore,  becomes  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
price  of  the  product.  I  shall  not  attempt  here 
to  put  a  figure  on  the  cost  of  such  risks,  but 
It  Thould  be  obvious  that  It  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

Last  fall  Copper  Range  was  criticized  for 
raising  the  price  charged  for  our  copper. 
How  valid  was  this  criticism?  As  the  dis- 
covery, development.  metaUurglcal  research 
and  investment  In  the  White  Pine  mine  can 
be  considered  typical  of  a  difficult  project. 
I  win  analyse  the  cost  of  the  project  In  rela- 
tion to  present  rettirns. 

About  S8  years  ago— In  1929— the  officials 
of  the  Copper  Range  Co.  realized  that  a  large 
deposit  of  copper  ore  existed  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  lltUe  crossroad  vUlage  of  White  Pl^e. 
In  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  The 
table  which  follows  shows  the  Umlng  of  the 
cash  Investment  In  land  acquisition,  explo- 
ration drUUng.  mining  for  samples  of  ore 
large  enough  to  be  tested.  metaUurglcal  re- 
search engineering,  mine  development,  con- 
struction and  the  development  of  a  trained 
organization  which  could  bring  the  prop- 
erty to  final  profitable  production  in  1961. 
and  then  to  the  profitability  for  which  the 
company  was  criticized  In  1966. 
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White  Pine  Copper  Mine— Cash  investment 
arid  return 

(I*  mllioiis  ot  (JollarsI 


Cash  flow 


Property  purchaswl:  1929L. 
Exploration  and  divelop- 
tnent: 

193(M3 

19«-45 

1946 .- 

1947 i. 

1948 

1949 

1950 , 

1951 - 

Construction  period: 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Production  started: 

1955 

1956 - 

1957 <- 

1958 1. 

1959 J-- 

1960 .-- 

Operation  reached  m*- 
turity; 

1961 i-- 

1962 1-- 

1963 »-- 

1964 

1965 -- 


Cash 

'■vest- 
meat 


tai 


.1 
.1 
.« 
.4 
.1 
.1 
.2 
.1 

9.6 

31.6 
is.  9 

12.5 
l.t 
L7 
.7 
1.6 
2.2 


1.5 
2.8 
2.1 

ro 

2.6 


Cask 
retniB 

from 
opere- 

tiOM 


Net 
aanual 
raturi 


(Wll) 


Total. 


J9i7 
11.9 
4.2 
5.2 
5.2 
3.6 


6.0 
7.5 
8.3 
9.4 
13.5 


93.2 


84.5 


(8.7) 


December  31.  1965.  was  36  years  after  pur- 
chase, 13  years  after  start  of  constructioin, 
and  10  years  after  start  of  production  . .  .  and 
yet  at  this  point  In  time  the  caah  return 
from  operations  of  W4.5  mllUon  was  18.7  mJl- 
Uon  lower  than  the  cash  Investment.  It  will 
require  many  more  years  at  profitable  opera- 
tlans  to  produce  a  return  on  the  •93.2  In- 
veBtment  that  Is  siifflclent  to  compensate  for 
the  long  period  required  to  recapture  the 
original  Inveetment. 

You  will  notice  that  the  two  years  of  un- 
usually high  prices  In  1955  and  1966  distort 
the  story,  but  tbey  prevented  the  operation 
from  going  under  before  It  go*  properly 
started.  The  table  also  shows  a  tabulation  of 
cash  return  from  operations.  Not  shown  Is 
what  the  alternative  rwult  might  have  been 
had  the  funds  been  Invested  in  manufactur- 
ing stock  which  would  have  appreciated  In 
value  during  these  years.  Also  not  included 
Is  the  cost  of  capital  invested,  represented  by 
the  money  borrowed  from  the  government, 
now  retired  and  replaced  with  funds  from 
bonks  and  Insurance  companies. 

The  true  InvesrtmAnt  is  not  what  remains 
on  our  books  after  depredation,  but  wha,t 
was  r»ally  ventured,  taking  Into  account  the 
delay  In  retuma.  The  table  also  does  not  In- 
clude any  allowance  to  cover  the  risk  factors. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  we  will  have  to  maintain 
the  present  profitability  for  many  years  be- 
fore we  wUl  earn  a  fair  return  for  our  stock- 
holders for  maney  they  put  Into  the  com- 
pany and  the  risks  they  took. 

Perhaps  White  Pine  Is  not  a  typical  case 
because  the  nature  of  the  deposit  makes  It 
a  Uttre  more  extreme.  We  will  look  at  the 
history  of  two  of  the  most  important  mines 
that  have  beep  discovered  during  the  same 
period.  These  we  the  Mt.  Isa  mine  In  Aus- 
tralia, and  th^  Thompson  mine  of  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.  In  Canada. 

The  Mt.  Isa  orebody  was  discovered  in 
1923  However,  It  was  not  until  1937—14 
years  later— and  after  an  Investment  of  $23,- 
549.000  that  the  first  profit  was  made.  More- 
over It  was  not  until  1947—24  years  from  the 
time  of  dlscovwy— and  after  a  total  Invest- 
ment of  »27.3»9,000.  that  the  first  dividend 
was  paid  The  true  nature  of  the  deposit  was 
known  only  recently.  At  any  point  In  time 


until  1937.  It  could  have  been  possible  tor  the 
property  to  have  been  forced  to  shut  down, 
with  a  consequent  loss  of  all  the  monies  In- 
vested. There  were  many  properUes  through- 
out the  world  to  which  this  happened  during 
this  period.  Mt.  Isa  Is  probably  now  one  of 
the  most  profitable  mines  in  the  world,  but 
wlU  stm  need  years  of  Its  present  profits  to 
make  up  for  the  many  yeare  of  deferred  re- 
turns and  the  risks  taken. 

The  great  Thompson  mine  of  International 
Nickel  in  the  Manitoba  complex,  was  dis- 
covered in  1955,  after  nine  years  and  «10 
mUllon  worth  of  Intensive  exploration.  Five 
more  years  and  another  $193  mllUon  were 
then  required  to  bring  this  mine  into  pro- 
duction In  1961. 

I    do   not   have   the    year-by-year    details, 
such  as  for  White  Pine,  but  this  recapitula- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  Illustrate  the 
time,  the  vast  sums  of  money,  and  the  risks 
that  make  up  the  economic  base  of  mineral 
production.  Each  of  these  three  mines  will 
contribute  materiaUy  to  the  economic  base 
of  the  free  world  for  many  years.  They  are 
typical   of    similar   expenditures   for   many 
other  mines.  Nobody  would  take  such  enor- 
mous risks  If  there  were  no  hope  of  more 
than  the  normal  retxim  on  Invested  capital. 
If  the  economy  U  to  survive,  such  risks 
must  be  taken  by  somebody  and  their  cosU 
absorbed  Into  those  charged  for  the  final 
product.  Mining  remains  an  attractive  in- 
vestment If  that  investment  Is  made  intelli- 
gently with  the  application  of  modem  tech- 
nology in  all  of  Its  aspects.  The  demands  of 
society  for  the  products  of  mines  continue 
to   Increase   and   properly   operated   mining 
companies  wlU  grow  with  that  demand.  The 
f  utxire  wUl  remain  bright  If  governments  will 
recognize  the  needs  and  problems  and.  from 
this  knowledge,  encourage  the  development 
of  the  Industry  at  the  rate  It  must  attain 
to  meet  Industrial  demands  rather  than  In- 
hibit society's  growth. 

In  further  answer  to  those  who  fall  to  rec- 
ognize this  difficult  problem,  and  still  believe 
that  mineral  producers  make  excessive  prof- 
Its    I  should  Uke  to  refer  you  to  the  excel- 
leiit  paper  presented  In  1964  by  Evan  Just. 
who  was  executive  head  of  the  Department 
of  Mineral  Engineering  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity entitled  "Mining  Profits  are  Inadequate." 
This  was  published  In  the  March.  1965  issue 
of     Mining     Congress     Journal.     Mr.     Just 
analyses  the  cash  flow  rate  of  return  of  the 
fifteen  largest  Industries.  Next  to  the  rail- 
roads,  which   are  having  their  own   prob- 
lems under  government  Intervention,  mining 
conslstentiy  showed  the  lowest  rate  from  1953 
to    1963.    Some    economists    argue   that   the 
cash  fiow  rate  Is  not  a  fair  measure;  yet.  It 
should  not  be  too  difficult  to  visualize  the 
need  for  far  greater  rates  If  the  Industry  Is 
to  fulfill  Its  role  In  society. 

I  have  previously  referred  In  several  ways 
to  the  technological  and  other  cost  factor* 
which  are  contributing  to  higher  raw  ma- 
terial costs.  It  would  leave  this  discussion  In- 
complete 11  we  did  not  examine  these  mat- 
ters m  more  detail.  It  Is  Important  that  the 
general  Implications  of  the  problems.  If  not 
the  details,  be  understood  by  society,  If  » 
climate  favorable  to  their  solution  is  to  exist. 
To    begin    with    exploration,    the    growing 
expense  of  Investigation  will  inevlUbly  create 
an  upward  pressure  on  the  cost  of  ultimate 
production.   In  the  final   analysis,   however. 
the  cost  of  finding  a  ton  of  ore  has.  at  least 
up  to  now.  been  a  small  fraction  of  that  oi 
production.  As  time  goes  on  and  deposits  be- 
come more  difficult  and  expensive  to  find  ana 
develop,  these  charges  will  become  greater. 
they  are  already  a  major  factor  In  the  do- 
mestic oil  Industry. 

The  expense  of  mining  is  also  a  major  lac- 
tor  in  the  ultimate  cost  of  minerals  produced 
In  major  quantities.  Mining  technology  has 
improved  Immeasurably  In  the  past  few  yean 
particulariy  In  the  field  of  large-scale  eartn 
moving;  hence,  the  rapid  development  w 
open-pit  mining  and  the  ability  through  tius 
medium    to   extract    economically    minerau 
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from  the  lower  grade  ores.  Rock  breaking, 
materials  handling,  and  transportation  are 
the  three  major  elements  of  mining  In  the 
open  pits,  and  to  these  must  be  added  roof 
support  and  ventilation  for  underground 
mines.  The  reduction  of  costs  In  mining  is 
therefore  a  function  of  improved  technology 
through  research  and  development.  All  five 
of  these  fields  are  In  need  of  much  deep>er 
fundamental  research,  which  should  bring 
Improvements. 

A  vast  amount  of  energy  Is  wasted  and  roof 
conditions  worsened  In  breaking  rock  by  the 
present  use  of  explosives.  Fundamental  scien- 
tific work  has  been  carried  on  In  the  past  to 
find  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  means 
of  breaking  rock,  and  the  efforts  have  been 
accelerated  In  the  past  few  years,  with  some 
encouraging  Indications. 

Loading  has  seen  great  advances  through 
mechanized  design  and  size  of  machines. 

There  have  been  few  startUng  develop- 
ments in  recent  years  In  the  transportation 
area,  except  the  Increase  in  size  of  the  units 
being  used.  This  presents  few  problems  In 
the  open-pilt  operations,  hut  has  Its  limita- 
tions In  underground  applications,  or  In 
areas  where  access  involves  questions  of  ter- 
rain and  population  density.  Radical  new  ap- 
proaches to  transportation  systems  need  to 
be  developed  before  major  Improvements  In 
costs  can  be  attained.  This  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  research  Into  the  funda- 
mentals concerned. 

Roof  support  is  a  function  of  rock  mechan- 
ics, a  relatively  new  science  in  the  mining 
industry.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  have 
competent  men  turned  their  attention  to  this 
problem,  which  Is  intrinsic  In  all  mining. 
The  better  understanding  of  the  forces  wlth- 
m  the  rocks,  and  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  mining  methods,  will  lead  to 
lowered  costs  In  ore  removal.  This  wlU  make 
It  possible  to  work  deposits  which  at  the 
moment  seem  too  difficult  to  imdertake. 

There  has  been  very  little  development  In 
the  field  of  ventilation  In  recent  years,  as 
the  principles  are  fairly  well  tinderstood.  Al- 
though ventilation  Is  an  Important  consid- 
eration In  the  cost  of  underground  mining, 
unless  some  new  theory  Is  advanced  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done  except  to  reduce  the 
need  for  It  by  eliminating  air  contaminants, 
luch  as  explosives  and  vehicle  fumes  from 
the  operation. 

Each  of  these  spheres  suggests  Important 
programs  for  research:  and  each  could  be 
covered  In  separate  lectures.  In  this  context 
it  Is  sufficient  to  say  that  studies  directed 
toward  solving  the  major  cost  problems  In 
mining  are  basic  to  reducing  the  expense  of 
mineral  extraction  and  the  over-all  price  of 
raw  materials. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  U  ore  bene- 
flclaUon.  There  have  been  few  major  ad- 
vances m  milling  technology  since  the  In- 
troduction of  the  flotation  principle.  Since 
then  most  Improvements  have  consisted  of 
numerous  minor  changes  in  grinding  and 
eombinations  of  reagents  In  the  milling 
circuit.  The  rapid  growth  of  leaching  as  a 
tool  for  increased  recovery  is  most  encour- 
J«tag.  and  the  pelletlzatlon  of  Iron  ores  has 
oeen  a  major  factor  In  this  direction  The 
•utomatlc  control  of  milling  processes 
through  computerization  has  met  with  only 
minor  success  In  relatively  simple  applica- 
tions. The  adoption  of  automatic  controls  is 
Me  which  perhaps  has  the  greatest  poten- 
tiaj  for  improving  recovery  and  costs  in  the 
OiUIs  in  the  future. 

In  some  of  the  metals,  the  smelting  and 
renning  expenses  are  the  lowest  part  of  the 
over-all  costs:  in  others,  such  as  aluminum, 
wey  are  the  greatest  part.  Constant  atten- 
tion \s.  being  paid  to  this  area  and  some 
™ajor  advances  have  been  made. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 

»nt  areas  In  which  the  mining  industry  can 

rontrlbute  to  general  economics  by  redudna 

""Lfost  of  raw  materials. 

The  real  question  Is  whether  or  not  all  of 
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these  technological  Improvements  can  keep 
pace  with  the  factors  which  work  In  the 
opposite  direction,  such  as  the  Increasing 
cost  of  human  resources,  land  availability, 
and  the  protection  of  the  environment.  The 
rapidly  Increasing  population  Is  steadily  en- 
croaching on  the  mining  domain.  In  the  past 
the  availability  of  land  In  the  more  highly 
mineralized  parts  of  the  world  was  no  par- 
ticular problem.  Today  competing  uses  for 
land  are  becoming  more  and  more  urgent. 
Although  mimng  takes  only  a  small  area  for 
Its  operations,  the  disfigurement  of  the  land 
Is  so  obvious  as  to  make  the  problem  appear 
more  serious  than  It  actually  Is.  If  all  of  the 
mines  In  the  United  States  were  contiguous, 
they  would  cover  only  1000  square  miles,  or 
2.6%  of  the  total  being  put  aside  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness.  The  fact  Is 
that  these  mines  are  scattered  from  Maine 
to  Southern  California,  and  Alaska  to  Flor- 
ida. During  operations  the  land  surface  must 
be  disturbed,  creating  an  eyesore  for  the 
short  period  that  the  mine  exists.  It  Is  this 
factOT  that  leads  to  outcries  from  the  unini- 
tiated and  to  actions  designed  to  prevent 
the  mining  Industry  from  carrying  out  Its 
function  in  society.  Yet  in  almost  all  cases, 
these  scars  will  either  be  healed  by  nature  or 
by  deliberate  human  effort. 

Populations  are  also  taking  up  more  and 
more  of  the  land  surface,  thus  limiting  the 
areas  In  which  prospectors  can  operate.  This 
Is  why  the  work  of  the  newly  established 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Conunlaslon  In  this 
country  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  mining  In- 
dustry and  to  the  public  which  depends 
upon  mining  for  Its  existence.  A  similar  re- 
view of  mining,  regulation,  and  taxation 
legislation  by  other  countries  Is  of  equal 
vital  Importance  to  them. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THK  IMPACT  Or 
MINING  ON  THE  GENERAL  ECONOMT  AND  THE 
POSSIBLE  CONSEQtTENCES  OF  GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 

The  hiinerals  industry  consists  of  a  varied 
oolloctlon  Of  mining  organizations  located 
all  over  the  world — each  with  its  own  tech- 
nological, economic,  and  marketing  prob- 
lems— and  for  the  purposes  of  this  lecture. 
It  includes  coal  and  liquid  petroleum.  Al- 
though each  different  mineral  does  present 
vastly  varying  characteristics,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples are  similar  enough  to  permit  a  certain 
amount  of  generalization. 

Virtually  all  of  the  great  dviUzations  de- 
veloped originally  around  some  natural 
resources.  The  United  States  was  no  excep- 
tion. Some  coxintries  even  today  are  highly 
dependent  upon  one  or  more  such  resources. 
It  has  always  been  difficult  tor  any  society 
to  rise  alxjve  sulaslstence  levels  without  the 
means  to  provide  tools  and  natural  energy 
to  extend  the  scope  of  human  muscle  energy. 
The  discoveries  of  economic  deposits  of 
natural  resources  have  been,  and  are  likely 
to  continue  to  be,  in  geographic  areas  unre- 
lated to  nationality.  In  the  past,  the  uneven 
distribution  has  been  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional conflict  and  still  remains  a  major 
factor  in  international  relations. 

Minerals  have  been,  still  are,  and  will  al- 
ways remain  an  Important  part  of  interna- 
tional trade.  They  are  also  an  Important 
factor  In  the  l>alaiice  of  payments.  During 
recent  years,  while  the  United  States  Inter- 
national balances  have  been  In  deficit,  the 
Importation  of  minerals  has  become  an  in- 
creasing factor  In  that  Imbalance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  In 
1947  we  Imported  $440  million  worth  of  min- 
erals. Including  oil;  by  1964  this  had  risen 
to  $2.16  billion.  This  increase  Is  primarily  the 
result  of  an  expansion  in  demand  and  the 
steadily  escalating  cost  of  mineral  produc- 
tion from  domestic  resources  which  have 
become  lower  grade  or  deeper  in  the  earth, 
competing  with  foreign  sources  which  have 
been  exploited  more  recentiy  and  are  now 
ct  the  richness  and  depth  of  those  deposits 
we  mined  In  past  years.   Until   the  cream 


of  these  new  deposits  Is  skimmed  off  and 
the  producing  nations  face  the  same  prob- 
lems of  depth  and  grade  as  we  do.  there 
win  continue  to  be  pressure  to  Import  the 
less  oosUy  suppUee.  Tet  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  all  minerals  continues  to  rise, 
from  »14,1  billion  In  1947  to  $20.1  billion  in 
1964,  based  on  constant  1957-59  dollars. 

As  other  nations  become  more  affluent,  the 
competlon  for  the  minerals  we  now  Import 
will  become  more  acute.  If  we  become  too 
dependent  upon  these  outside  sources  at  the 
expense  of  the  domestic  Industry,  we  will 
face  serious  problems  In  rebuilding  our  in- 
ternal sources  and  neglect  oxir  essential  re- 
search activlUes.  In  the  meantime,  the  Inter- 
relationship of  foreign  policy  to  resource  de- 
velopment poses  difficult  problems  for  the 
Industry  and  governments  Involved. 

There  exists  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  of  mineral  exploration,  ex- 
ploitation, and  trade,  as  well  as  conflicting 
interests  of  governments  of  the  producing 
and  consuming  countries.  This  has  led  to 
actions  by  many  governments  which  have 
caused  serious  disruptions  to  supply  and 
disastrous  economic  results  to  Individual 
producing  units  These  actions  have  often 
Imposed  restrictions  on  the  delicate  eco- 
nomic balance  within  each  industry,  which 
will  take  years  to  overotHne. 

Because  of  disproportionate  geographic 
distribution,  most  of  the  higher  priced  or 
larger  volume  mineral  commodities  are  In- 
volved In  world  markets.  The  complicated 
technological  problems  in  both  production 
and  marketing,  together  with  the  long  lead 
time  factor  between  conception  of  a  project 
and  actual  production,  contribute  to  a  most 
delicate  balance  in  the  market  place.  To  fur- 
ther Impose  ulterior  governmental  Influences 
upon  that  fragile  structure,  such  as  general 
economic  controls  or  national  ambitions.  Is 
to  Inhibit  the  soluUon  of  the  very  problems 
that  tempted  government  to  Interfere. 

In  recent  yeare  copper  has  been  the  most 
dramatic  example.  Most  of  the  troubles  In 
the  non-ferrous  mining  industry  in  the  past 
25  years  can  be  traced  to  Inadvisable  gov- 
ernment policies.  Although  such  national 
policies  seemed  advisable  at  the  time  knowl- 
edgeable counteraction  was  unavailable 
when  the  condition  causing  them  was  re- 
moved. 

Governments  would  be  well  advised  to 
leave  complicated  economics  in  the  com- 
modity field  to  those  who  deal  with  Its  In- 
tricacies every  day.  They  should  turn  their 
efforts  toward  creating  the  politico-eco- 
nomic climate  In  which  the  commodity  in- 
dusta-les  involved  can  flourish,  for  they  must 
thrive  everywhere  If  other  economic  ques- 
tions are  to  be  solved. 

Should  disruptions  in  the  commodity  mar- 
kets cause  internal  problems,  then  govern- 
ments should  take  steps  to  find  internal 
solutions,  rather  than  attempt  to  sway  world 
markets  in  their  favor.  The  latter  Inevitably 
leads  only  to  International  friction,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  every  country  has  needs 
desires,  or  ambitions  which  are  In  conflict 
with  those  of  other  nations.  This  Is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  International  commodity 
agreements  have  never  met  with  unqualified 
success.  It  Is  difficult  enough  for  Industry  to 
maneuver  within  the  complicated  structure 
of  mineral  economics,  without  having  im- 
posed upon  It  unpredictable  influences  over 
which  it  has  no  control.  In  the  area  of  inter- 
naOonal  affairs,  the  attempts  by  governments 
to  dictate  mineral  economics  have  adverselv 
accentuated  the  effects  of  minerals  on  the 
general  economy. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  have  discussed,  raw  materials  are 
the  basU  for  the  entire  economic  process, 
and  this  economic  process  is  the  foundation 
for  our  orgamzed  society.  These  materials 
are  available  naturally  in  excessive  quantity. 
and  In  general,  the  workings  of  the  market 
place  have  allowed  these  minerals  to  be  eco- 
nomically produced  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
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flU  man's  needs.  Society  has.  however,  often 
hampered  the  growth  In  raw  material  supply 
It  requires  for  Its  own  growth. 

And  make  no  mistake,  society  miist  Im- 
prove the  standard  oC  living  throughout  the 
world  Ths  growing  deeJre  of  aU  individuals 
to  be  lifted  out  of  tlie  deblUUtlng  drudgery 
of  sub-8Ub«lstence  Is  the  rundamental  i>oUO- 
cal  force  throughout  the  world  today.  Where 
this  force  Is  not  reckoned  with.  acUve  phys- 
ical conflict  breaks  out.  with  the  Inevitable 
disruption  of  economic  balance,  resulting  In 
a  worsening  of  the  condlUona  which  led  to 
the  conflict  In  the  first  place.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  illustrated  this  point  by  showing 
that  87%  of  the  nations  classified  as  very 
poor  have  suffered  at  least  one  insurrection 
Snce  1958.  compared  with  4%  of  the  wealthy 
nations.  .  ,  . 

It  U  apparent  that  society  must  provide 
a  climate  which  will  foster  the  growth  of 
the  entire  mineral  raw  material  industry  if 
It  la  to  surylve  the  Inherent  Internal  human 
•tresses.  .^ 

Tou  ask  what  thU  has  to  do  wltJi  SMB 
and  its  parent.  AIME;  that  they  are  technical 
■ocleUes  dedicated  to  the  sciences  and  ptir- 
poeely  avoid  cbntroversy.  I  answer  that  we 
cannot  perform  our  role  In  society  unless  we 
conduct  omr  affairs  In  the  context  of  oxir  en- 
Tlromnent.  Unless  we  do  so  in  lull  con- 
sciousness of  our  responslblUtlee  to  society, 
we  are  neglecting  to  make  contributions 
Which  tHe  privileges  we  enjoy  Impoee  upon 
ua.  The  dally  work  of  an  members  of  AIMB 
InTOlvea  th»  production  of  the  fundamental 
b\iildlng  blocks  of  an  economic  structure 

An  rfrecttve  socUl  stnjcture  requires  the 
tatlmate  of  our  members  and  the  full  utilisa- 
tion of  th«»r  talents.  In  research  and  teach- 
ing the  influence  of  those  benefiting  from 
these  meeting  U  quite  direct.  In  industry 
the  inflaence  of  each  Individual  varies 
Rreativ  l)etween  companies  and  the  com. 
munlcatlve  ablliaea  of  the  Individual. 

In  government,  the  member  of  AIMS  faces 
%  chaUenglng  task.  So  few  members  of  the 
Kovemment  are  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  this  most  Important  pUlar  of  our  economic 
framework  that  It  U  a  weak  underpinning 
indeed  In  the  foundation  of  our  society.  This 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  aU  of  us  to  take 
part  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  at  all  levels, 
Sd  to  asBlBt  our  coUeaguee  in  government, 
to  order  that  polcy  determination  be  soundly 
constructed. 


Down  the  Rathole 


Not  unUl  the  third  year  would  clUes  be  asked 
to  Rhare  the  cost,  paying  $3  for  every  Fed- 
eral »1. 

There  U  no  doubt  that  In  many  url>an 
areas,  and  to  slums  to  partlcxilar.  the  rat 
populaUoa  Is  large.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has.  It  de- 
veloped at  the  committee  hearing,  a  rat  ex- 
pert, Leonard  Caarnlecki,  who  puU  the  na- 
tlon-B  rat  total  at  90  million.  Which  may 
be  conservative:  some  exterminators  num- 
ber three  rats  for  every  human  being. 

And  It  U  hard  to  measure  In  dollars  the 
damage  they  canse.  or  to  estimate  the  dis- 
ease pertl  they  present.  In  New  York,  rat 
bites  among  slum  children  unfortunately 
are  not  uncommon. 

We  seem  to  remember,  though,  that  some 
years  ago  when  Richmond,  Va.,  found  Itself 
being  overrun  by  rats,  the  city  fathers  voted 
money  to  hire  exterminators,  and  If  they  did 
not  rid  the  city  of  the  rodents  they  at  least 
succeeded  In  controlling  them. 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  when  mu- 
nicipalities were  so  naive  as  to  beUeve  that 
their  own  rats  were  their  own  problem. 

It  U  a  new  day  now.  Now.  It  takes  a  Fed- 
eral Government  program  to  kill  urban  rats, 
at  »6  per  head,  or  so  estimates  Mr.  Czamlecki. 
The  House,  we  are  sure.  Is  Just  as  oon- 
cemed  about  rats  as  Is  Its  committee.  But 
we  hope  It  wlU  take  a  Uttle  harder  look  at 
this  $40  mlllloB  rathole  to  see  if.  after  all. 
It  Is  not  the  business  of  the  cities  themselves 
to  plug  It. 


Ib  Vietoam,  We  May  Succeed  and  Prove 

Our  Country  Ii  Sometime*  Capable  of 

Even  More  Than  We  Should  Dare  To 

Dream 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VntCIHTA 

IN  THB  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  June  29,  1967 
Mr.  BYKD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  iinanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
Into  tli«  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial enUtied.  -Ttown  the  Rathole," 
published  tn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  27,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DowK  Mne  Rathols 
If  there  happen  to  be  any  cities  around 
which  have  no  rats,  surely  they  will  begin 
to  find  some  now. 

For  the  Hoiise  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  22  to 
e  has  approved  a  three-year,  ^40  mllUon  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  and  control  rats  in  urban 
areas. 

In  the  first  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1, 
the  Government  would  provide  WO  million. 
and  for  the  n«rt  ftecal  year  an  eqxial  amount. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNXCneOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  Mr. 
Hedley  Donovan,  editor  in  chief  of  Time. 
Inc.,  spoke  to  the  graduating  class  of 
New  York  University.  His  subject^"On 
the  Possibility  of  Being  Wrong"— struck 
a  new  note  and  an  important  one.  it 
seems  to  me.  in  the  way  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  viewing  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  ,     .,^ 

I  would  like  to  reproduce  Mr.  Dono- 
van's commencement  address  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  my  c<^- 
leagues  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ab- 
sorb this  diCerent  point  of  view  about 
Vietnam. 

On  thb  PossiBH-rrT  of  Being  Weonc 
(By  Hedley  Donovan) 
History  ha»  been  moving  with  dazzling 
speed  to  the  Middle  East  these  past  few 
days  In  Southeast  Asia  It  moves  with  agon- 
izing slowness,  but  equally  momentously. 
And  history  has  not  exactly  been  idle  to 
other  regions.  Britain  once  more  Is  trying 
to  loin  Europe;  Nigeria,  the  most  populo\is 
state  of  Africa.  Is  teartog  itself  apart; 
China's  "Cultural  Revolution"  continues  to 
shake  the  most  populous  nation  on  eertli. 

I  don't  know  how  often  It  happens  that 
a  Trustee  of  New  York  University  U  caught 
quottog  Leon  Trotsky  with  approval,  but  I 
will  risk  It  this  morning.  Trotsky  said  no- 
body who  longs  for  a  quiet  life  should  be 
bom  into  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Clearly  enough,  all  of  you  New  York  Unt- 
veralty  graduates  of  1967  come  equipped  with 
good  steady  nerves. 


But  I  want  to  talk  this  morning  about 
quite  a  different  quaUty  which  I  hope  you 
also  possess,  if  you  have  this  quality,  I  think 
you  must  have  learned  It  from  wise  par- 
ents, or  developed  It  out  of  your  own  Innate 
good  sense,  because  I  am  not  s\ire  It  U  be- 
tog  taught  today  at  any  major  American 
university.  I  am  speaktog  of  the  ability  to 
be  wrong. 

You  may  consider  this  a  peculiarly  appro- 
priate subject  for  a  speech  by  a  Journalist, 
and  so  do  I.  In  our  line  of  work  we  Journal- 
ists are  given  a  good  many  opportunities  to 
be  wrong.  We  have  one  or  two  other  weak- 
nesses I  should  mention.  We  are  often  too 
heavily  preoccupied  with  the  news  of  the 
last  ten  mtoutes.  We  are  always  flattered, 
therefore,  and  sometimes  a  little  intoxlcited. 
by  an  Invitation  to  speak  to  some  setting 
where  It  Is  permissible,  or  even  customary, 
to  talk  to  terms  of  generations,  and  lifetimes. 
and  the  long  sweep  of  history.  I  shaU  try  not 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  spaciousness  of 
this  occasion. 

But  I  do  want  to  try  to  look  a  year  or  two 
beoynd  today's  front  pages,  to  what  seema 
to  me  to  loom  up  as  a  difficult  and  perhaps 
dangerous  moment  in  the  Intellectual  and 
political  life  of  the  United  States.  I  foresee 
to  this  country  a  kind  of  crisis  of  integrity, 
in  which  powerful  and  Influential  people 
will  have  to  consider  the  possibility  of  say- 
ing out  loud  that  they  were  wrong.  Many 
of  them  have  never  tried  it  l>efore,  and  It 
would  not  come  easy  to  them.  But  If  they 
cannot  brtog  themselves  to  it,  I  think  the 
American  Intellectual  climate  and  the  whole 
tone  of  our  politics  could  be  embittered  for 
years. 

So  I  am  gotog  to  ask  you  this  morning  to 
consider  the  American  aftermath  of  Viet 
Nam.  But  I  want  to  go  there  by  way  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  Middle  East  has  given  u« 
a  short  vacation  from  Viet  Nam;  I  think  It 
may  also  give  via  fresh  perspective  on  Viet 
Nam.  There  are  certaiiUy  some  tostructlTe 
contracts  between  the  two  wars,  and  there 
are  also  significant  connections. 

I  think  If  we  axe  honest,  we  must  all  ad- 
mit  we   found   last   week   very   exciting.  It 
has   been   a   long   time.   If   ever,   since  Viet 
Nam  seemed  exciting.  I  think  we  must  ad- 
mit  that  we  were  caught  up  last  week  In 
some   very   old-fashioned    emotions.   Ignited 
by  a  popular  war,  even  a  romantic  war.  It 
has  been  a  long  time.  If  ever,  stoce  there 
seemed  to  be  anything  romantic  about  Viet 
Nam.  And  wasn't  it  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
follow    It    all    so    clearty    on    sensible   old- 
fashioned  war  maps— two  columns  advancing 
here,  three  towns  captured  over  there,  and 
so  on,   a  satisfaction  we  never  have   (and 
never  wiU   have)    In  that  maddening  new- 
style  war  in  Vie*  Nam.  I  suppose  U  we  »re 
honest  we  also  must  admit  that  as  we  »a« 
those   advancing  arrows  on   the   maps,  our 
first  thoughts  did  not  turn  tostlnctlvely  to 
the  casualties  that  must  have  been  suffered, 
civilian  and  military.  Israeli  and  Arab.  No, 
I  think  we  were  busy  cheertog. 

So  the  brtUlant  Israeli  army  has  among 
other  things  given  us  an  interesting  gllmpee 
into  ourselves,  and  what  we  see  In  there  U 
that  we  Americans  are  certainly  not  a  paciflst 
people,  we  do  not  beUeve  the  use  of  military 
force  Is  Immoral  per  se,  we  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  see  It  used  to  behalf  of  a  Just  cause, 
and  in  the  last  analysis  It  Is  we  ourselves. 
and  other  nations  whom  we  think  well  oi. 
•who   will   be  the   Judges  of  what  Is  Just. 

Speaking  to  this  generation  of  university 
students,  I  think  that  you.  If  I  may  sayso, 
are  especially  todebted  to  the  Israeli  army, 
because  you  had  not  had  any  previous  «• 
posure  to  a  popular  war.  The  only  war  you 
had  known,  I  mean  not  from  the  hlsto^ 
books  but  in  your  dally  life,  as  readers  M 
the  press,  viewers  of  television,  voters  « 
voters  soon  to  be.  debaters,  demonstrator, 
soldiers  and  potential  soldiers,  your  only  wu 
has  been  the  extremely  controversial,  c«n- 
plicated,  frustrating  war  to  Viet  Nam.  BU> 
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now  you  have  had  at  least  a  brief  experience 
of  another  face  of  war. 

I  am  not  suggeettog  that  everyone  who 
admired  the  operations  of  the  Israeli  army 
last  week  must  now  necessarUy  support  the 
operations  of  the  American  forces  to  Viet 
Nam.  We  might  well  wish  that  we  could 
see  In  Viet  Nam  such  mirglcally  exact  use 
of  force  as  the  Israelis  .so  masterfuUy  demon- 
strated. We  might  also  wish  that  South 
Viet  Nam  had  the  coheeiveness  and  disci- 
pline and  national  spirit  of  Israel.  We  are 
there,  of  course,  precisely  because  South 
Viet  Nam  does  not  have  thoae  things,  but 
might  In  time  develop  them,  and  meanwhile 
occupies  a  piece  of  ground  that  has  become 
enormously  taxportant.  geographlcaUy.  po- 
litically, and  psychologically. 

By  the  way.  General  Moehe  Dayan,  the 
Israeli  Defense  Minister,  made  a  tour  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  last  year.  When  he  returned 
to  Israel  he  published  some  articles  support- 
ing the  general  objectives  of  the  UjB.  stand 
in  Viet  Nam.  criticizing  some  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  performance  there,  praising  others.  Just 
this  past  Sunday,  on  a  C3.S.  program,  some- 
body said  to  General  Dayan  wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  South  Viet  Nam  wotUd  fight  Uke 
Israel,  and  the  General  was  tactful  enough 
to  say  that  It  would  also  help  if  the  Viet 
Cong  were  Arabs. 

.  My  own  amateur  guees  Is  that  vrithto  the 
next  year — or  two  years  at  the  most — ^we  will 
see  the  shape  of  the  final  outcome  to  Viet 
Nam.  not  the  last  shot  but  an  unmistakable 
trend.  It  will  begto  to  come  clear  that  the 
Viet  Nam  policy  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion Is  a  faUure,  or  that  It  is  a  succeee.  This 
war  Is  Just  not  going  to  grtod  along  forever. 
I  would  define  any  of  the  following  situa- 
tions as  constituting  clear  failure  of  the 
Johnson  Administration's  Viet  Nam  policy: 
Any  signiflcant  reduction  to  the  percentage 
of  the  South  Viet  Nam  population  now  under 
control  of  the  Saigon  government;  or  a  dis- 
ruptive new  round  of  coups  among  the  South 
Vietnamese  Generals;  or  a  condition  to 
which  the  rural  pacification  and  develop- 
ment programs  were  completely  stalled,  and 
very  large  Increases  to  the  American  troop 
commitment — such  as  a  quarter  million 
more  men — were  being  requested.  A  more 
advanced  stage  of  failure  would  be  a  ne- 
gotiated American  evacuation,  in  a  situation 
which  gave  the  Viet  Cong  control  of  South 
Viet  Nam  or  put  them  In  a  good  position  to 
take  It  over  soon.  The  latter  of  course  Is  a 
•ettlement  we  oould  have  had  at  any  ttoie 
with  no  effort  whatever,  ao  if  that  should  be 
the  final  result  of  aU  our  sacrifice,  the  whole 
policy  would  have  been  a  sorry  mistake  In- 
deed. 

Confronted  with  a  failure  of  the  policy  to 
any  of  these  forms,  there  are  several  Itoes 
of  rationalization  by  which  an  todlvidual 
•upporter  of  the  policy  could  avoid  saying  he 
himself  had  actually  been  wrong.  One  ob- 
vious Itoe  would  be  that  the  policy  was  right 
but  It  hadn't  been  prosecuted  vigorously 
enough,  that  we  should  have  gone  all-out  to 
win.  Another  argument  might  be  that  our 
Viet  Nam  stand  had  already  brought  about 
certain  strategic  benefits — that  It  had  helped, 
for  Instance,  make  possible  the  antl-com- 
munlst  revolution  in  Indonesia — but  now 
this  effort  was  no  longer  needed.  Other  ways 
of  evading  an  acknowledgment  of  failure  are 
fairly  easy  to  think  up.  What  Is  perhape  more 
dlfflcult  to  visualize  Is  any  Important  num- 
ber of  politicians,  editors,  generals,  or  ordi- 
nary citizens  stepping  up  and  saying,  "I  was 
*rong.  I  thought  the  policy  would  work,  but 
It  didn't." 

But  now  consider  another  possible  out- 
come, that  the  policy  succeeds.  I  would  de- 
fine success  as  a  situation  In  which  the  per- 
centage of  Viet  Nam  population  under  gov- 
wnment  control  is  increasing;  political  sta- 
bility In  the  countryside  Is  Improving;  enemy 
troop  strength  Is  decUntog;  U.S.  and  AUled 
ewualties   are    declining,    though    guerrilla 


operations  might  still  continue  for  quite  a 
time;  VS.  troop  strength  has  leveled  out;  and 
a  schedule  can  be  set  up  for  the  first  gradual 
withdrawals  of  US.  troops.  If  that  should  be 
the  situation  sometime  within  the  next  year 
or  two.  I  would  say  the  Administration's  Viet 
Nam  policy  had  been  vindicated. 

Agato.  however,  there  could  be  many  pos- 
sible ways  for  opponents  of  the  policy  to 
evade  such  an  admission.  One  would  be  to 
say  that  such  stability  as  existed  had  been 
achieved  In  spite  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's policy,  that  the  big  VS.  military  effort 
had  served  to  magnify  rather  than  reduce 
the  underlying  poUtical  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  Viet  Nam.  Another  argument  would 
be:  Yes,  we  did  finally  succeed  but  It  Just 
wasn't  worth  the  cost.  And  still  another 
argimient  could  be  that  our  policy  was 
morally  todefensible  from  the  beginning, 
and  therefore  any  apparent  successes  for  the 
policy  are  morally  unacceptable. 

But  I  wonder  if  any  Senator,  colximnist. 
professor,  clergyman,  pediatrician  might 
come  forward  and  simply  say.  "WeU.  what  do 
you  know.  I  have  to  admit  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  right  about  Viet  Nam."  It  Is  ktod  of  fun 
to  try  to  Imagine  some  of  these  scenes,  and  I 
admit  there  are  one  or  tWo  particular  to- 
dlvlduals  It  would  be  especially  toteresUn« 
to  watch  to  these  roles. 

But  there  Is  a  much  more  serious  point  In- 
volved. Viet  Nam  has  been  a  bitterly  divisive 
Issue  to  American  life  for  some  two  and  a 
half  years,  ever  stoce  we  began  the  air  at- 
tacks on  the  North  and  made  the  first  com- 
mitment of  U.S.  ground  combat  units.  Viet 
Nam  will  continue  to  be  a  highly  divisive 
issue  until  the  Johnson  policy  has  unmistak- 
ably failed  or  succeeded.  I  think  tbat  realiza- 
tion will  come  not  to  a  single  thunderclap 
some  Monday  momtog,  but  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  over  several  months. 

And  when  that  happens— and  I  beUeve  It 
will  happen  to  1968  or  1B60 — then  surely 
there  is  a  plenty  of  other  bustoess  America 
should  be  turning  to.  But  if  at  that  time 
everyone  must  still  insist  he  was  right  about 
Viet  Nam,  and  no  one  is  wUUng  to  admit  he 
was  wrong,  then  I  am  afraid  we  are  doomed 
to  go  on  arguing  about  Viet  Nam.  This  could 
perpetuate  a  very  sour  political  and  totellec- 
tual  atmosphere  to  this  country  for  years  to 
come.  It  would  not  be  an  atmosphere  favor- 
able to  trust  and  confidence  and  purpose  to 
our  national  life. 

Politicians,  of  course,  are  notoriously  re- 
luctant to  admit  error.  Few  of  them  have 
ever  gone  so  far  as  Mayor  Florello  LaGuardla. 
N.Y.U.  Law  School.  1910.  You  remember  his 
famous  line — "When  I  make  a  mistake,  It's 
a  beaut." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  my  graduation  from  coUege.  todeed 
for  more  than  a  decade  afterward,  was 
Franklto  Rooeevelt.  There  Is  no  Instance  of 
President  Roosevelt  ever  publicly  acknowl- 
edging a  mistake. 

Harry  Truman  once  went  to  a  seminar  at 
another  university  of  thU  city— I  hope  It's 
all  right  to  mention  the  name — It  was  Co- 
lumbia— and  said  "On  the  big  tilings,  I  was 
right.  And  on  the  llttie  things  .  .  .  well.  If 
there's  anyone  llstentog  here  who  hasn't  ever 
made  a  mistake,  let  him  put  on  his  wings 
and  fly  the  hell  out  of  here."  Tou  notice,  of 
course,  that  President  Ttuman  was  conced- 
ing mistakes  only  on  the  occasional  llttie 
thing,  and  even  this  confession  did  not  come 
until  1959,  six  years  after  he  had  left  the 
White  House. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  credited  by 
some  biographers  with  a  particularly  gen- 
erous confession  of  error  after  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  when  he  said  he  would  not  try  "to 
conceal  responsibility  .  .  .  because  I  am  the 
responsible  officer  of  the  government."  This 
was  a  manly  but  I  think  entirely  obvious 
statement  of  a  simple  constitutional  fact. 
In  a  great  many  private  and  semi-private  re- 
marks which  got  leaked  to  the  press  quite 
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r^ldly.  President  Kennedy  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  felt  he  had  been  given  very 
bad  advloe  by  the  CIA  and  the  Jotot  Chlets 
of  Staff,  and  that  his  error  was  to  imder- 
wrlttog  their  error.  They  to  turn  have  let 
it  be  known  that  they,  of  course,  were  right, 
and  that  the  crucial  error  was  President 
Kennedy's,  because  he  watered  down  their 
plans. 

Lyndon  JcAnson  Is  another  President  who 
is  not  on  tbe  record  with  many  acknowledge- 
ments of  falUblUty.  He  did  say  at  a  press 
conference  to  February,  "From  time  to  time 
we  will  make  mistakes,"  and  then  Just  last 
month  he  said.  "We  try  not  to  think  our- 
selves to  possession  of  aU  truths  .  .  ."  At  first 
glance  these  are  ^peallngly  humble  state- 
ments, but  then  you  begto  to  wonder  a  Uttle 
about  that  "we."  It's  somewhat  ambiguous, 
perhaps  a  trifle  imperial.  Or  maybe  It's  merely 
the  "editorial  we." 

Coming  to  the  editorial,  I  would  have  to 
•ay  that  Journalists  have  never  been  notori- 
ously eager  to  acknowledge  their  mistakes. 
Many,  todeed,  have  perfected  a  smooth,  ef- 
fortless way  of  taking  a  new  position  without 
ever  noting  that  they  once  held  quite  the 
opposite  view. 

I  do  know  one  editor,  however,  who  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  faclUty  to  confeestog 
error,  and  he  used  this  to  play  upon  the 
sympathies  of  his  staff;  they  felt  ao  eorry  for 
a  nian  who  oould  make  so  many  mistakes 
that  they  would  do  almost  anything  for  him. 
Indeed  one  of  his  colleagues  once  accused 
him  of  practicing  "wrongmanshlp."  This  is 
really  very  rare. 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  New  York  I  attended 
a  ceremony  whes>e  aome  of  tne  most  preeti- 
glous  prizes  to  Journalism  were  being  dis- 
tributed. One  of  the  recipients  made  a  grace- 
ful llttie  speech  saying,  among  other  things, 
that  reporters  to  specialized  technical  fields 
do  from  time  to  time  make  mistakes.  But  I 
thought  the  particular  language  chosen  by 
the  reporter  for  this  confession  was  reveal- 
tog,  and  ao  I  wrote  It  down.  "No  reporter  In 
these  fields  has  totally  escaped  from  being 
had  to  some  particularly  difficult  and  humU- 
iatlng  way."  Beini;  had — here  you  wiU  note 
that  the  mato  burden  of  error  rests  not  so 
much  on  the  reporter  as  on  the  people  he 
was  unlucky  eno\igh  to  listen  to.  Perhaps 
a  little  like  the  President  and  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

Maybe  Journalists  and  politicians  are  hope- 
less cases,  though  I  prefer  to  think  not.  But 
surely  everyone  would  agree  that  the  people 
who  should  be  first  and  frankest  In  admit- 
ting error  would  be  the  academic  totellec- 
tualB  with  their  totally  disinterested  dedica- 
tion to  free  inquiry  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
truth.  If  the  academy  is  Indeed  faithful  to 
the  rigorous  standards  It  professes,  one  might 
expect  to  see  it  lead  the  way  when  there  are 
errors  to  be  acknowledged.  But  the  recent 
record  is  not  reassuring. 

It  may  seem  hard  to  remember  now.  but 
<mly  two  years  ago  much  of  the  Intellectual 
community  of  the  United  States  was  In  a 
furor  of  todlgrnatlon  against  Lyndon  John- 
Bons  totervention  to  the  Domtoloan  Repub- 
lic. There  were  invtest  meetings,  angry  let- 
ters to  the  editor,  paid  ads  In  the  papers  with 
hundreds  of  professors'  names  In  fine  print, 
and  so  on.  A  much  louder  protest,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  than  the  President's  Viet  Nam 
policy  had  then  begun  to  draw. 

Well,  you  don't  hear  much  about  the 
Dominican  Republic  any  mm-e.  It  has  not 
turned  into  a  land  of  milk  and  honey,  or  a 
nice  clean  Anglo-Saxon  model  democracy, 
and  like  almost  any  one  of  the  131  oountrtea 
to  the  world  with  the  exception  of  the  dosen 
or  ao  rtcheet  and  most  stable,  the  Dominican 
Republic  could  have  a  revolution  tomorrow. 
But  to  the  meantime,  by  any  reasonable 
standards  for  Its  part  of  the  world.  It  is  get- 
ting along  pretty  wril.  There  la  no  evidence 
that   President  Johnson's  totervention   did 
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any  lasting  harm  to  U.S.  reiatkme  with  Latin 
America,  and  In  the  Dominican  RepubUe  It- 
■eU  there  la  considerable  eTtdenoa  that  hl« 
Interrentlon  did  quite  a  lot  <rf  good.  But  we 
certainly  dont  see  very  many  out  o<  the 
thousandB  of  intellectuala  who  protested  tbe 
PreBldenfi  Dominican  poUcy  now  coming 
forward  by  letter,  picket  line,  lecture,  edi- 
torial, paid  ad.  or  any  other  of  our  many 
available  means  of  free  speech  to  say,  "Well. 
Jobnson  was  right,  and  I  was  wrong." 

I  wonder  if  It  wUl  be  this  generation  of  unl- 
Terslty  graduatea— your  generation— that 
could  perhape  teach  Americana  how  to  ba 
wrong.  All  It  takes  Is  courage,  honesty,  self- 
respect,  grace — and  sometimes  a  sense  of 
himior  can  help.  Tou  might  give  quite  a  les- 
son to  some  of  yoiir  elders — politicians,  Jour- 
nallBts,  even  some  profeeeora  and  preachers. 
I  know  many  students  of  New  Tork  Uni- 
versity have  felt  deeply,  and  spoken  up 
strongly,  on  Viet  Nam,  the  Issue  that  has 
dominated  the  public  life  of  the  United 
Statea  for  half  or  more  of  your  college  3rear«. 
I  aa  a  TnutM  of  this  University  am  proud 
that  so  many  of  you  have  taken  a  stand  in 
this  pciSBlonate  debate. 

Some  of  you  will  t\im  out  to  have  been 
wrong.  It  Is  m  the  way  you  react  to  that  mo- 
ment, I  stiggeet,  that  you  wlU  get  a  chance 
to  take  another  stand — In  behalf  of  a  ma- 
tuia  and  civilized  style  of  pubUc  life  in 
America. 

How  to  be  right  Is  something  of  an  art,  too, 
and  some  of  you  will  get  a  chance  to  show 
your  skill  at  that,  when  the  Viet  Nam  results 
are  finally  in.  How  to  be  right  In  waya  that 
make  It  a  little  easier  for  the  people  who  were 
wrong  to  decide  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
that  make  It  easier  for  all  of  us  to  turn  to- 
gether to  a  fresh  agenda. 

You  know  after  a  war  we  Americana  do  a 
beauUful  Job  of  binding  up  the  wovmda  of 
the  enemy.  Look  at  Japan  and  Germany  to- 
day. After  Viet  Nam.  I  think  many  of  the 
most  serious  wounds  will  be  Internal,  right 
here  at  home,  and  some  of  the  most  grievous 
will  be  In  this  very  deeply  divided  city  d 
New  York. 

Looking  ahead  to  that  time,  we  might  per- 
haps begin  even  now,  without  in  any  way  re- 
stricting the  Viet  Nam  debate,  to  let  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  modesty  and  generosity  into 
the  dialogue.  As  to  what  will  or  won't  work 
in  Viet  Nam.  we  might  begin  by  admitting 
that  we  are  all  to  some  extent  guessing. 
Nothing  Is  guaranteed.  So  far  as  the  morality 
of  the  policy  Is  concerned,  we  might  do  well 
to  credit  aU  parties  to  the  debate  with  decent 
motives  and  a  normal  sense  of  human  com- 
passion. We  might  also  try,  even  as  we  go  on 
arguing,  to  reawaken  some  sense  among  us 
of  comimunlty.  As  Americans  we  have  come  a 
long  way  together;  our  history,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  It.  really  reads  pretty  well. 

I  was  In  Viet  Nam  last  month,  and  one  day 
in  Saigon  I  met  a  New  York  University  alimi- 
nus  named  Hoang  Nang  Oanh.  He  took  a 
Master's  degree  here  In  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence. Class  of  19«4.  He  Is  now  a  Third 
Lieutenant — they  have  such  a  thing — In  the 
South  Vietnamese  army.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  he  said  to  me,  "You  know  It  Is 
only  two  days  from  Saigon  to  Washington, 
but  It  is  also  200  years." 

The  Incredibly  audacious  thing  that  Third 
Ueutenant  Oanh — and  a  few  million  other 
people  in  South  Viet  Nam — and  we  Ameri- 
cans— are  trying  to  do.  is  to  defend  not  so 
much  a  nation  aa  the  possibility  that  South 
Viet  Nam  can  become  a  nation.  It's  a  very 
tough  proposition.  We  nuty  fall.  If  so  I  hope 
that  I,  as  on*  who  has  supported  the  policy, 
will  b«  prompt  to  admit  that  we  had  at- 
tempted something  beyond  our  powers.  But 
you  know,  we  may  ]uat  succeed.  And  If  that 
happens.  I  hope  that  tbe  nuuiy  thoughtful 
and  dedicated  Americana  who  have  opposed 
tha  policy  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  that 
thrtr  country  U  •ometliDM  capable  of  even 
more  than  we  should  dan  to  dream. 
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Kotysu's  DupGcitout  Hoax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  VISGINU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  29.  19S7 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial pubUshed  In  the  Nashville  Banner. 
Monday,  June  26,  1967,  entitled  "Kosy- 
gln's  DupliCitous  Hoax." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lioer  Wezkend  :  KosrotN's  DxjPi.icrrou8 

Hoax 
One  needn't  go  back  to  Kipling's  day  for 
substantive  warning  to  beware  of  "The  Truce 
Of  The  Bear."  It  \infolded  last  night  in  the 
climax  of  a  Lost  Weekend.  The  Soviet  Prime 
Minister,  Alexel  kosygln — having  made  gea- 
tiu-ee  of  peaceful  overture,  ascending  a  moun- 
tain to  view  the  Promised  Land — tximed  at 
the  crest  to  detonate  and  scuttle  the  very 
hope  he  had  helped  fabricate. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half  of  policy  summation, 
he  made  It  clear  that  the  Kremlin  had  altered 
not  a  single  position — nor  retreated  an  inch 
from  Its  course  of  bluff,  bluster  and  black- 
mail, to  affront  tbe  United  States  and  coerce 
the  Free  World  Into  total  surrender. 

Let  none  misread  this  threat  by  resort  to 
wishful  thinking.  He  moved  agreement  no 
closer  by  his  pronouncements  In  the  tone  of 
ultimatum — bearing  on  both  the  Middle  East 
and  Vietnam.  His  were  words  of  a  studied 
contempt,  and  at  unconcealed  malice — un- 
changed by  the  hospitality  that  had  been  ac- 
corded him.  The  Glassboro  conferences  were 
behind  him.  In  the  setting  of  an  interna- 
tional forum,  and  as  doctrinaire  obstruction- 
ist, he  was  back  at  the  same  old  stand.  Mas- 
ter of  Deceit,  doing  what  came  natxirally. 

No  phase  of  his  billingsgate  bore  a  heavier 
touch  of  personal  insult  than  the  conditions 
ha  attached  to  any  prospective  visit  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson  In  Russia.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive would  be  welcome  there,  he  said,  only 
If  the  United  States  withdraws  from  Viet- 
nam, and  sides  with  the  Soviet  and  Arab 
countries  against  Israel.  The  "bridgea"  Mr. 
Johnson  has  been  striving  to  build  for  amity 
toward  East  Europe  (the  Communist  bloc) 
evidently  are  construed  as  for  one-way  pass- 
age only. 

Whatever  hopes  Kosygln  dashed  in  this 
vulgarian  performance  as  a  final  curtain  call 
were  ephemeral  and  groundless  In  the  first 
place;  and  few  with  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  Kremlin  operation  entertained  any  ex- 
I>ectatlon  of  solid  accomplishment  through 
this  round  of  ofllclal  tete-a-tete. 

Let  America's  answers  be  no  less  clear 
concerning  Its  policy  position — and  soUd 
stand — on  the  principles  thus  brought  into 
challenge  again  by  the  top  voice  of  the 
world's  blackmail  bloc.  No  enduring  peace 
can  be  brought  by  surrender  of  honor  and 
Justice  In  the  Middle  East — nor  In  Vietnam. 
Where  American  sons  stlU  are  dying  tor  na- 
tional and  Free  World  security  against  this 
identical  chief  conspirator,  meaning  Rus- 
sia no  lees  than  Red  China. 

Far  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  the 
prophetic  Kipling  poem  detected  and 
phraaed  It — and  our  diplomatic  staff  could 
well  remember  as  development*  fulfill  it: 

"When  he  stands  up  like  a  tired  man,  totter- 
ing near  and  near: 

Wben  he  stands  up  as  pleading,  In  waver- 
ing, man-brute  guise, 

Wben  he  veils  the  hate  and  cunning  of  his 
little  swinish  eyes; 


When  he   shows   as  seeking  quarter,  with 

pawa  like  hands  In  prayer. 
That  Is  the  time  of  peril — ^the  time  of  the 

Truce  of  the  BearP 


How  Nasser  Used  Poison  Gas 


EXTE3^S10N  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    KXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  were  reports  that  Egypt,  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law  and  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  a£  an  affront  to  all  hu- 
manity, used  poison  gas  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Yemen.  Documents  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  published  in  the  July 
3,  1967,  issue  of  the  UJ3.  News  <i  World 
Report  confirm  that  General  Nasser  did, 
In  fact,  permit  this  dastardly  deed.  The 
disgust  aroused  by  the  use  of  poison  gas 
strikes  deeply.  That  Egypt  would  resort 
to  such  inhumane  tactics  Is  shocking  in 
the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 

Words  alone  cannot  express  the  deep 
revulsion  Egjrpt's  conduct  on  the  Inter- 
national arena  causes  me.  Let  me  only 
say  that  if  this  is  what  men  are  made  of, 
mankind's  future  Is  dim. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  in  the  Record  the  re- 
port from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
How  NASSHt  UsJD  Poison  Gas 
(Nora. — PubUshed  below,  for  the  first 
time.  Is  the  proof  that  Egypt  \ised  poison 
gas  In  Its  war  against  Yemen.  The  proof  i» 
in  these  secret  documents  oit  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross.  The  full  text  has  not  ap- 
peared before  In  English.) 

Geneva. — The  undersigned  doctors,  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  medical  mtsRlon  to  the  Temen, 
arrived  at  Qahar  [North  Yemen)  in  the 
Wadl  Herran.  on  May  16.  1067.  following  an 
appeal  for  assistance  from  the  Inhabitants 
who  claimed  to  have  been  under  gas  attack 
by  airplanes  on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1967. 
The  following  statements  was  made  by  the 
inhabitants  who  witnessed  the  Incident: 

i.  Seventy-five  persons  died  of  poison  gan 
shortly  after  the  raid. 

They  showed  the  following  symptoms: 
shortness  of  breath,  coughing,  pink  foam  at 
the  mouth,  general  edema,  especially  the 
face;  no  physical  injuries. 

2.  The  undersigned  doctors  examined  the 
four  surviving  victims  and  observed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Subjective  symptoms:  burning  eyes  and 
trachea.  Internal  thorax  pain,  extreme 
fatigue,  anorexia. 

Objective  symptoms:  dry  cough,  negaUve 
auscultation  in  two  patients,  signs  of  bron- 
chitis in  the  other  two,  conJuctlvltLs,  facial 
edema,  no  truamatlc  lesions,  tympanum  In- 
tact. 

3.  The  undersigned  doctors  examined  s 
corpse,  four  days  after  death  and  12  houn 
after  burial. 

Immediately,  tte  common  grave  was 
c^>ened,  and.  well  before  the  corpses — which 
were  only  wrapped  In  shrouds,  without  cof- 
fins—were  visible,  there  was  a  sweet  pene- 
trating smeU  not  imlike  garUc.  The  bodies 
showed  no  traumatic  lesions.  The  skin  was 
plnlc.  Advanced  and  general  edema  all  over 
the  body. 

Examination  oC  lunga:  reddish-brown 
throughout,   enlargement,    consistence   and 
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fragility  greaUy  increased.  creplUUoa  omi- 
siderably  reduced. 

The  undersigned  doctors  draw  tbe  follow- 
ing logical  conclusions  from  their  fludtnga: 

I.  None  of  the  victims  examined,  whether 
survivors  or  oorpees  exhumed  from  the  com- 
mon grave,  showed  any  traumatic  lesions. 

II.  The  statements  made  by  witnesses  who 
escaped  from  the  raid  unharmed.  In  respect 
of  the  circumstances  tn  which  76  inhabitants 
were  killed,  are  consistent  with  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  medlcai 
mission's  own  findings  by  examination  of  the 
four  survivors  and  the  corpse  exhumed  from 
one  of  the  common  graves. 

m.  The  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the 
corpse  examined  was  pulmonary  edema.  The 
over-all  consistency  of  the  ICRC  medical 
mission's  findings  shows  that  in  all  prob- 
ability this  pulmonary  edema  was  caused  by 
inhalation  of  toxic  gas. 

Ratmond  Jantn, 
ICRC  Doctor-Delegate. 
WruLT    BBtnrscHiN, 
ICRC  Doctor-Delegate. 
Signed  at  town  Najran.  May  18,  1967. 
Here  is  the  forensic  medical  report  by  the 
University    of    Bern    Institute    of    Forensic 
Medicine: 
Dbab  Staa — 

In  aoowdance  with  your  instructions  of 
Xtoy  21,  1967,  we  have  duly  examined  the  re- 
port drawn  up  by  two  doctors  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  o*  the  Red  Oroee  on 
observations  made  by  them  after  the  bomb- 
ing of  a  village  in  the  Yemen.  Their  investi- 
gations can  be  summarized  In  the  following 
mannCT. 

1.  Information  collected  from  the  survi- 
vors m  that  village  regarding  the  death  of  75 
persons. 

2.  Medical  examination  of  four  survivors. 

3.  Examination  of  a  corpse  four  days  after 
death  and  12  hours  after  burial. 

The  phenomena  observed  are  the  effects  of 
skm  Irritation,  conjxxnctlvltls  and  of  mucus 
In  the  respiratory  tract  and  lungs.  General 
edMna  had  been  noted,  especially  facial  and 
also  haemc»Thaglc  pulmonary  edema.  On  au- 
topsy, red  hepltlzatlon  and  a  liquod  o(f  red- 
dish scrapings  were  observed  In  the  lungs. 

Ttxa  observations  collected  are  gradually 
diversified  and  unsjieclflc,  but  form  a  defi- 
nite entity  as  a  whole. 

We  know  of  no  epidemical  disease  present- 
ing a  similar  symptomatology  or  clinical  de- 
velopment. The  conclusion,  according  to 
which  the  death  of  the  deceased  persons  aa 
a  result  of  bombing  la  ascribed  to  a  toxlo 
gas,  seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly  Justified.  This 
conclusion  Is  supported  by  the  total  absence 
of  traumatic  lesions  caused  by  the  effects  of 
press\ire — explosion. 

Amongst  the  various  poison  gases  which 
can  produce  the  effects  observed,  phosphonlc 
esters — nervine  gas — would  not.  in  our  opin- 
ion, be  involved,  in  view  of  the  local  Irrita- 
tions obsw^red.  Their  effecU  would,  moreover, 
have  been  characterized  by  copious  saUva- 
tlon,  myositis  and  muscular  cramp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of 
halogenous  derivatlvea— phosgene,  mustard 
gas,  lewisite,  chloride  or  cyanogen  bromide, 
or  Clark  1  and  U.  e*c. — would  appear  to  ua 
the  most  likely.  However,  neither  bromide 
nor  cyanogen  chloride  oausee  an  edemlc  irri- 
tation ol  the  skin.  This  also  applies  to  phos- 
gene. 

As  against  this,  all  the  symptoms  observed 
are  explainable  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  use 
«  mustard  gas,  lewisite  or  similar  substances 
The  Odor  resembling  garlls,  amelled  on  open- 
lag  the  common  grave,  would  Indicate  tlie 
employment  rather  of  mustard  gas.  These 
tcalc  substancea  are  piUverlzed  when  tbe 
Bomb  explodes  m  the  form  of  aeroeol. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Lattfti. 
Director  of  the  Institute. 


Baa  "GUssboro  State" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DURWARD  d  HALL 

or  mssoTTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  is 
an  editorial  from  the  perceptive  and 
sharp  pen  of  Mr.  Bob  Lowry,  publisher 
of  the  Aurora  Advertiser,  June  24,  1967 
in  Aurora,  Mo.  It  deals  tn  all  expertise 
with  the  Midwestern  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  fellow  citizens  In  Glassboro,  N.J., 
and  their  attitude  during  the  recent  so- 
called  summit  meetings.  The  importance 
is  not  In  the  meetings  which  perhaps 
came  to  naught,  but  in  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people.  This  is  representa- 
tive of  the  true  outlook  of  over  95  per- 
cent of  our  Informed  and  prudent  public 
which  recognize  a  real  contribution  with 
"service  above  self,"  by  one  community 
to  the  Nation. 
We  join  in  the  salute  to  Glassboro. 

Haii,   Glassbobo   State 
Raise  a  glass  to  the  new  star  in  the  educa- 
tional  firmament!  Hail  Glassboro  State! 

When  the  little  town  of  Glassboro,  N.J. 
was  named  as  the  meeting  place  of  Russia's 
Prime  Minister  Alexl  Kosygln  and  America's 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  ceimpus 
of  the  college  as  the  actual  site,  the  students 
of  Glassboro  State,  as  students  these  days  do 
when  something  unusual  Is  about  to  take 
place,  prepared  placards  for  a  demonstration. 
Glassboro,  It  was  determined,  was  not  about 
to  be  tested  and  found  wanting. 

But  these  were  different  placards.  They 
read  'Glassboro  State  College  Loves  America" 
and  "GSC  Loves  USA",  and  when  the  tele- 
vtelon  cameras  of  the  world  focused  upon 
the  little  campus  for  the  very  first  time  there 
they  were,  vmprofesslonaUy  lettered,  to  be 
sure,  but  clear,  distinct  and  readable. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  it  was  for  old- 
fashioned  Americana  fed  up  to  the  glUa  with 
the  slander,  imtruths  and  treason  upon  the 
placards  carried  by  students  at  Berkeley 
and  those  of  other  InstltuUons  who  ape  it  to 
see  on  TV!  Think  of  it,  a  coUege  whose  stu- 
dents actuaUy  love  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  are  wise  enough  to  recognize  the  tmly 
chance  the  student  body  of  Glassboro  State 
Is  ever  likely  to  have  to  send  that  message 
to  the  rest  of  the  country!  Maybe,  Just  may- 
be, there  Is  sUU  good  In  higher  education 
worth  the  tremendous  burden  it  is  upon  tax- 
payers and  parents.  If  so,  Glassboro  State 
seems  to  possess  it  In  great  measure. 

Yes,  we  few  one,  have  a  soft-spot  In  our 
heart  for  Glassboro  State,  a  college  we  dldnt 
know  existed  before  this  week.  And  we  think 
the  same  thing  must  be  true  In  many,  many 
hearts  across  this  land  erf  ours  which  Glass- 
boro and  a  lot  of  others  still  love. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Glassboro  State 
has  a  footbaU  team  or  not.  We  8U{>po6e  It 
does.  We  know  that  we  can  be  counted 
among  the  rooters  for  Glassboro  this  fall 
and  we  will  be  reading  down  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  game  lists  come  September 
Sunday  mornings  to  see  how  one  orf  our 
favorite  schools  came  out. 

We  think  the  rest  of  the  country  and  the 
world  owe  an  expression  of  appreclaUon  not 
only  to  Glassboro  State,  but  to  the  people  of 
that  small  town  which  found  Itself  so  sud- 
denly smack  In  the  center  of  the  world's  spo^ 
light.  Glassboro  came  through  with  flying 
colors,  in  a  hurry,  without  much  time  to  itet 
ready. 

Out  came  flags,  up  went  banners  weloan- 
Ing  the  representatives  of  two  great  powers. 
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And  as  they  arrived,  the  people  <rf  Olaaeboro 
cheered  and  waved  their  hands,  engulfing 
the  two  statesmen  In  an  atmo6ph«»  so 
friendly,  so  free  from  hate,  It  was  bound  to 
have  an  effect  upcm  the  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed, for  good-will,  like  hate,  is  infectious. 
Who  knows  Just  how  mu<ii  has  been  con- 
tributed to  history  by  the  people  of  Glass- 
boro? After  all,  it  seemed  pretty  clear  that 
neither  Premier  Kosygln  or  President  Jcdm- 
son  was  paxtlcxilarly  anxious  for  a  meeting 
they  expected  could  bear  little,  if  any,  fruit 
and  which  would  be,  It  seemed,  merely  a 
formality. 

If  Glassboro's  outpouring  of  hope  and 
friendliness  created  an  atmosphere  which 
helped  make  what  was  to  be  merely  an 
empty  gesture  a  real  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  which  set  the  stage  for  a 
second  one  which  we  may  now  hope  will  be 
fruitful,  then  Glassboro  may  well  have  made 
the  most  Important  contribution  to  world 
peace  by  any  small   town  this  century. 

Over  and  beyond  International  considera- 
tions, however.  Glassboro.  we  believe,  has 
also  made  another  contribution.  Its  per- 
formance on  the  nation's  TV  screens  has  re- 
minded us  that  there  are  reaUy  two  Americas. 
It  has  demonstrated  by  ita  boqittality, 
friemHiness,  good  manners  and  tolerance 
that  behind  the  lU-wlU,  turmoU,  violence 
and  intolerance  so  often  pictured  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  famous  campuses  of  the 
land  there  is  hidden  the  real  America,  the 
America  which  in  an  amazingly  short  time 
has  built  itself  from  a  handful  of  wilderness 
outposts  Into  a  land  which  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  And  it  is  that  America  which 
stands  fore-square  for  the  truths  utx>n  which 
this  nation  was  founded  and  in  which  it  baa 
always  persisted  when  the  chips  are  really 
down. 

And  for  showing  this  on  the  behalf  of  ail 
of  us,  to  Glassboro  we  say  "weU  done." 


Dodd  Ca«e:  The  End  or  Jntt  the 
Beginniaf  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOXJISIAlfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate 
feels  that  the  Dodd  and  Powell  excur- 
sions should  not  now  end  but  continue 
into  the  realm  of  Earl  Warren's  dona- 
tions and  gifts. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  wouldn't  It? 
But  Drew  Pearson  will  not  get  into  Mr. 
Warren's  finances  and  staff  because  they 
have  been  known  to  be  fellow  Junketeers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  from 
the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Morning  Advocate 
of  June  25,  1967,  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
Record : 

Some  AoDrnoNAL  Soui  SiASCHn^o 
What  with  all  the  soul  searching  as  re- 
lated to  the  financial  affairs  of  Sen.  Tom 
Dodd  and  the  sordid  tale  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  maybe  some  further  excursions  In 
such  self-examination  are  In  order  In  the 
field  of  fiscal  morality. 

Purely  public  funds  are  Involved  in  the 
matter  In  mind,  not  gUts  or  contributions 
from  private  sources. 

Chief  JusUoe  Bari  Warren  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren drew  »848  from  the  State  Department 
recenUy  for  a  13-day  trek  to  Peru,  Colombia 
and  Bolivia  In  the  roles  of  "United  States 
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speciallsta,"  whatever  ttiat  expression  may 
mean.  Mn.  Warren  was  rated  as  a  "wellare 
service  volunteer."  which  entlUed  her  to 
$3S2. 

Mr.  Justice  Warren,  who  Is  paid  $40,000 
a  year  foe  some  highly  original  Interpreta- 
tions of  what  the  Constitution  says,  perhaps 
ought  to  have  a  few  fringe  benefits — such 
as  this  trip.  He  has  made  ample  contribu- 
tion to  this  kind  of  thinking,  this  kind 
that  prevails  among  the  Wizards  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Then  there  was  Ralph  McGiU,  the  Atlanta 
publisher-editor  who  has  recognition  In 
many  q\iartera  as  a  pundit  of  distinction. 
He  was  a  '■United  States  specialist"  who  drew 
$5,918  for  "lectures  on  Journalism"  in  Ghana, 
Kenya.  Tanzania,  Zambia  and  South  Africa. 

There  also  were  the  coach  and  two  track 
stars  from  Tennessee,  who  participated  In 
track  "clinics"  and  demonstrated  the  Ameri- 
can skllU  of  running  around  a  track  and 
Jumping  over  Uttie.  wooden  fences  In  Kenya. 
Malawi  and  Ethiopia.  Their  take  was  a  total 
of  $8,233. 

Whether  these  and  similar  enterprises  are 
worth  what  they  coet  the  taxpayer  Is  Judged 
best  by  that  same  taxpayer. 


Congrettman  ShriTer  Aiuoances  1967 
Kansas  Fourth  District  Opinion  Poll 
Results  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  send  to  my  constituents  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 
a  questionnaire  on  important  issues  fac- 
ing the  Nation  on  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic fronts. 

This  year  my  1967  opinion  poll  was 
sent  to  approximately  100,000  households 
in  the  seven  counties  of  the  Kansas 
Fourth  District.  This  was  done  with  the 
assistance  of  interested  volimteers 
throughout  the  district  who  aided  me  in 


addressing  envelopes  from  telephone  di- 
rectories. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  ap- 
proximately 18.100  questionnaires  have 
been  returned  and  tabulations  on  these 
are  complete.  This  Is  an  excellent  re- 
sponse. It  represents  the  keen  Interest 
and  concern  which  citizens  of  my  district 
have  regarding  Government  and  legisla- 
tive matters  facing  the  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  this  year  husbands 
and  wives  in  the  household  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  Individual 
views  on  the  Issues.  I  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive additional  comments  and  personal 
opinions  on  many  of  the  questions  from 
my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again  placing  the 
tabulations  which  have  been  made  on 
the  questionnaire  In  the  Record  in  order 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident may  be  apprised  of  the  opinions  of 
citizens  in  the  Kansas  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  on  the  Issues  included  in 
the  poll.  Under  the  leave  extended,  I  also 
Include  a  few  of  the  comments  which 
accompanied  the  ballots. 


Tabulation  of  1967  opinion  poll  in  /,th  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 


|1n  percenll 


His 


1   Do  jwi  fwor  eombinini  th.  Dep.rtments  of  Commerc  ind  Ubor  into  i  single  Department  of  Business  and  Labor? 

¥m ■  .'..'. 

No -  

2.  Do  ,Il?S£1ir'iiin«socialsocurityWne«s  providing  »         not  require  in  incraaie  in  th.  '^['[^^•^]^J*^';'"^± 

3  Do  y3?ii^'°Minc"r.ii.in"»ciai  security  benefits  which  iouidr«,urr,,n"inc"reise  in  the  sociaViicuriti  wrVii  uxf- 
Jfc:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-:::--^-- ■•  ^  -  -        "^^ 

4.  Th.  pi2rtd?."«'liW  expires /un.  30,1967.  Do  Wt^^^ 

5  Wouid'yoSfavorFederiitegisi't'O"  to  '•«"""  "'*  »»'«  »'  *f«»""s' 

Ym - 

No 

a  Th.  I!?mtaSt?riWhMDl.dMd  to  foilo«»  "a  sensible  cours.ot(i^^^        budgetary  pjlieY,"  To  Khieve  such  objKtivM.  do  yoti  (ivor: 

6.  Th.  jd'j'«»^»^;,*^„C,^„^;Sal  an^  corporate  Income  taxes  as  r«,u.ste<ri,  &.  Pf**'"""" 

b.  Pwtpwing"and/or  reducing  certain  domestic  spending  progVams  until  the  Vietiiam  war  is  end<;d7 

No  opinion  .-- 

c  Imposing  wage  and  price  controbr 

Yes 

7.  Do  you  UvorSiSiftast^West  trad,  between  th.  United  States  and  the  Sovlet^Un^ 

S  Do  y?u%^"rtmitVng  foreign  importeorcerUinagricultuVa^^^^^^^  

Ho'/^V.V...^. 

No  opinion , .;,- .:  .iv ' 

9.  Would  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  from  21  to  I9i 

10  Doyo^%t^1."^i:^.nto»F«i.r.ireiislationproh 

Yes - 

No 

No  opinion 
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VIETNAM 

President  Johnson  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  on  January  10,  1967  stated : 

"We  have  chosen  to  flght  a  limited  war  in 
Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  larger 
war  .  .  ." — "I  wish  I  could  report  to  you  that 


the  conflict  is  almost  over.  This  I  cannot  do. 
We  face  more  cost,  more  lose,  more  agony. 
For  the  end  Is  not  yet. . ." 

Which  of  the  following  courses  of  action 
do  you  favor  meet? 


|ln  percent) 


1.  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 

2.  Continue  our  present  course .......'. 

3.  Increase  ground  air.  and  naval  forces  sufficient  to  insure  complete  control  of  South  Vietnaiiiinth. 

shortest  possible  time _ 

4.  Cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam '..'.'_. 

b.  No  Increase  in  ground  forces,  but  increased  useof  air  and  sea  power  against  North  Vietnatn  and  siioolv 

routes  to  the  south ' 


Hb 


10.3 
1.4 

65.7 
2.6 

20.0 


Her 


13.5 
5.1 

56. 6 
2.1 

22.7 


ON    VIETNAM 

"I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am  for  either 
getting  In  and  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  or 
get  out.  .  ." 

"As  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  (not  war) ,  all 
1  know  Is  what  I  read  and  hear,  but  with 
that  Information,  we  are  supposed  to  be  such 
a  strong  nation,  and  yet  we  can't  win  over  a 
small  oounlry  like  N.  Vietnam.  We  are  losing 
more  men  and  planes  all  the  time  and  I  am 
personaUy  In  favor  of  either  showing  them 
we  mean  business,  or  U  we  dont  get  Viet- 
nam's 100%  support,  get  out  and  bring  our 
men  home." 

"In  regard  to  the  war,  I  wish  I  knew  the 
answer." 

"President  Johnson  has  much  information 
that  wa  do  not.  He  is  doing  the  best  he 
knows  how — ^In  an  Impossible  situation.  He 
has  my  sympathy." 

"We  are  meet  sad  about  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
Just  cant  see  how  It  is  a  Jtist  war." 

ON  SOCIAL   SECTTRITT 

"I  feel  that  with  the  spiral  of  cost  of  living 
mlses  that  Social  Security  payments  need  a 
boost." 

"Frankly  I'm  vmequlvocably  opposed  to  any 
increase  In  the  social  security  tax  everl  Had 
I  had  my  way  In  the  beginning  any  Social 
Security  program  would  have  been  strictly 
voluntary." 

"Inflation  has  adversely  affected  effective- 
ness of  Social  Security  payments  to  senior 
citizens,  consequently  an  increase  in  monthly 
Social  Security  payments  would  be  helpful." 

ON    THS    DRATT 

"There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  fair  draft 
law.  To  be  fair  would  mean  to  draft  every 
eligible  male  into  the  service  and  w»  an 
know  this  doesn't  happ^i  and  would  not 
happen  under  any  draft  law.  It  would  be 
chaos  If  it  did." 

"I  feel  If  everyone's  son  had  to  serve  by 
the  time  he  was  23,  there  would  be  other 
ways  to  settle  difference." 

"I  Just  wish  to  say  how  frightful  I  think 
U  to  to  pick  on  19-year-oldB,  and  by  lottery 
at  that  I  IfB  not  much  of  a  graduation 
present  .  .  ." 

ON    SPENDINO 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  very 
Irate  and  disgusted  taxpayer  because  of  all 
the  spending  of  the  government.  The  do- 
mestlc  programs  must  be  curtailed  war  or 
no  war.  This  'Great  Society  is  ridiculous.'  " 

"Along  the  money  Une  .  .  .  Just  think 
what  woiUd  happen  to  the  families  if  they 
l>«d  th»  same  spending  policies  that  an 
I»esently  employed  by  our  government.  .  .  . 
Our  government  is  Just  one  big  family  and 
it  should  govern  its  expenditures  like  the 
little  family  has  to." 

ON    AGRlCtTLTURAL   IMPORTS 

"I  feel  that  our  foreign  Imports  of  not  only 
»gricultural  products,  but  other  items  such 
»•  metals,  petroleum  and  numerous  other 
nnlshed  products  have  been  much  too  high 
tod  that  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  bring  Into  balance  otir  export-Import 
Pfogram." 


"The  farmers  of  this  coxintry  labor  long 
and  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  problems  caused 
by  natiu-e,  i.e.  drought  and  floods.  Why, 
they  make  less  per  hour  than  most  city 
dwellers.  We  don't  Import  foreign  labor  to 
compete  with  our  labor.  If  we  are  to  Import 
foreign  food  clearly  label  where  they  are 
grown  and  by  whom  they  were  packed.  The 
coet  off  the  grocer's  shelf  should  equal  the 
amount   of   the   American   grown  product." 

OTHER    TOPICS 

"Personally,  I  sometimes  feel  that  our  con- 
stitution has  been  kicked  around  consider- 
ably In  the  last  30  or  36  years." 
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through  such  measures  as  eliminating 
their  food  supply  through  better  refuse 
collection  and  better  waste  storage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble that  we  have  delayed  so  long  in  con- 
centrating our  efforts  09  this  serious 
problem.  The  threat  to  health  and  the 
damage  to  property  and  the  human  fear 
these  rodents  cause  mxist  be  removed. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  this  national  dis- 
grace in  our  supposedly  wealthy  society. 
Thousands  of  rate-bite  cases  are  reported 
every  year  and  most  of  the  victims  are 
infants  or  small  children.  H.R.  11000 
should  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  very 
shortly  after  the  Independence  Day  re- 
cess, and  I  hope  that  It  will  receive  the 
same  overwhelming  support  here  that  it 
did  in  committee. 


President's  Rat  Extermination  Act 
Adrances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OP   FENNSYLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  ordered  reported  HJi.  11000, 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967.  This 
Is  one  of  the  most  humane  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  has  ever  come  out  of  our 
committee,  and  it  is  aimed  at  a  problem 
that  must  weigh  on  everyone's  con- 
science. 

In  his  message  on  urban  and  rural  pov- 
erty, the  President  stated: 

The  knowledge  that  many  children  in  th'e 
world's  most  affluent  nation  are  attacked, 
maimed,  and  even  killed  by  rats  should  flU 
every  American  with  shame.  Yet  this  is  an 
ever>'day  occurrence  in  the  slimis  of  our 
cities. 

I  share  the  President's  deep  concern, 
and  I  was  most  pleased  to  see  our  com- 
mittee approve  H.R.  11000  embodying 
the  President's  recommendations  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  4  to  1. 

The  program  which  H.R.  11000  would 
authorize  will  supplement  our  present  ef- 
forts in  training,  education,  and  research 
on  the  problem  of  rat  extermination  and 
control  by  providing  grant  assistance  to 
cities  to  carry  out  local  programs.  In 
fact,  this  program  will  be  the  principal 
form  of  federally  aided  direct  action  to 
eliminate  rats  from  the  slums  in  our  cit- 
ies and  towns.  The  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969  to  make  grants 
to  local  governments  to  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  exterminating  rats  and 
then     providing     continuing     control 


President  Johnson's  Choice  of  Thnrgood 
Marshall  for  the  Sapreme  Court— Aa 
Appointment  for  All  Americut 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  choosing 
Thurgood  Marshall  for  the  highest  court 
of  our  land,  President  Johnson  has  made 
an  appointment  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  a  choice  which  is  receiving  wide- 
spread support  in  newspapers  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Why  has  this  appointment  elicited 
such  praise? 

It  is  not  soley  because  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall is  the  first  Negro  ever  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  because  his  life 
demonstrates  that  a  man  of  talent,  from 
whatever  station  in  American  society, 
can  rise  to  eminence  in  the  affairs  of 
this  nation. 

This  nomination  is  the  culmination  of 
a  life  of  dedication  to  the  American  law. 
It  is  the  culmination  of  a  life  dedicated 
to  equal  justice  and  equal  rights. 

It  is  an  appointment  which  demon- 
strates the  vitality  of  American  <K)por- 
tunlty.  ^ 

And  it  book  place  because  we  have  a 
President  who  not  only  believes  In  equal 
rights,  but  recognizes  the  talents  and 
dedication  of  those  who  have  too  long 
been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
American  society. 

President  Johnson  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  choice  of  Mr.  MarshaU.  It 
strengthens  the  Court.  It  strengthens  our 
own  faith  in  American  opportimity  It 
strengthens  the  Nation. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Plain  Dealer 
strongly  endorsing  President  Johnson's 
choice  of  Thurgood  Marshall : 
(Prom  the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer,  Jun» 
14. 1&671  , 
Goc»  Man  por  Supreme  Court 

Had  the  Negro  chosen  by  President  Joha- 
soin  to  be  the  first  of  his  race  to  sit  on  th* 
Supreme  Court  been  any  other  than  Thur- 
good Marshall  the  charge  might  have  be«ti 
made  that  the  choice  was  politically 
motivated. 
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In  the  case  of  Marshall  such  a  charge  can- 
not be  sustained. 

Marshall  te  a  man  of  the  broadest  legal 
experience,  much  ot  It  gained  In  argxUng 
casee  before  the  court  to  which  he  has  now 
been  appointed. 

The  meet  Important  of  the  52  cases  in 
which  he  has  a{>peared  there  was  the  school 
desgregatlon  decision  of  1964.  At  the  time 
he  was  chief  legal  officer  for  the  NAACP. 

In  national  legal  drclee  Marshall  enjoys 
Impressive  stature.  In  addition  to  his  23- 
years  career  with  the  NAACP  he  served  three 
years  of  what  was  to  have  been  a  life  time 
appointment  •«  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  handUng  cases  from  New 
York.  Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

At  the  urging  of  President  Johnson  he  re- 
signed to  become  solicitor  general. 

He  argued  casee  before  federal  courts  at 
every  level  aftea-  graduating  first  in  his  class 
at  Howard  University  Law  School  in  Wash- 
ington in  1933. 

M'\'«>'*ii  will  succeed  retiring  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark,  who  decided  to  step  down  when  his 
eon  BanMey  became  attorney  general. 

Map'*«^"  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  law  and  of  court  procedures  Is 
no  accident.  He  Is  qualified  by  experience 
and  tTAlning  to  be  a  credit  to  the  high  court 
and  to  enhance  the  splended  reputation  he 
already  enjoys  as  one  of  the  nation's  finest 
;eg8d  minds. 

The  Qnality  of  Graduate  Edacation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  of 
MS  here  knows  the  increasing  need  for  a 
well-educated  society,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  our  Government  Is  spend- 
ing more  and  more  money  for  educa- 
tional punposes  than  ever  before.  This 
idea  of  higher  education  is  rapidly  find- 
ing its  target  also  as  enrollment  in  our 
educational  institutions  is  climbing  to 
new  heights. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  quality 
of  education  being  provided  for  our  fel- 
low Americans.  In  Texas,  we  have  always 
taken  great  pride  in  our  educational  in- 
stitutions and  today,  the  field  of  ad- 
vanced education  is  one  of  the  finest. 
This  fact  was  borne  out  of  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  H.  W.  Magoun,  dean  of  the 
graduate  division  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  which  report 
points  out  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
University  of  Texas  in  the  graduate  field. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  offer  the  report  in 
its  entirety.  I  would,  however,  like  to 
offer  a  brief  summary  of  its  text  for  the 
Record : 

THE   Carter   Report   on   Qualitt   in    Grad- 
uate  EDT7CATION 

(By  H.W.  Magoun) 
The  Cartter  Report,  An  Assessment  of 
Quality  in  Grtultuite  Education,  a  detailed 
evaluation  of  the  quality  of  graduate  faculty 
and  attractlTeness  of  graduate  programs  at 
more  than  a  hundred  Institutions  through- 
out the  U.S.,  brings  up  to  date  (1984)  and 
provides  comparisons  with  earlier  assess- 
ments of  graduate  programs.  Considerably 
more  extensive  than  Its  predecessors,  the 
heart  of  the  Cartter  Report  consists  of  de- 
partmental ratings  in  almost  thirty  academic 
disciplines,   ranging   through   the   fields   of 
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graduate     specialization     from     classics     to 
mechanical  engineering. 

The  comprehensive  standings  of  the  top 
twenty-five  institutions  (Group  A)  show 
groupings  into  upper,  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Within  the  middle  group,  as  In  the 
proverbial  social  middle  class,  upper-middle 
and  lower-middle  sub-clusters  are  differen- 
tiated. 

In  engineering.  MIT.  and  U.C.  at  Berkeley 
led  the  top  twenty-five  schools.  An  increase 
In  the  Group  A  graduate  schools  of  engineer- 
ing has  been  noted  from  I925's  list  of  nine- 
teen schools  to  twenty-five  schools,  the  most 
recent  change  being  the  addition  of  five 
schools  In  1964.  This  points  to  the  continuing 
Improvement  of  quality  in  graduate  educa- 
tion in  a  number  of  the  country's  univer- 
sities. Among  this  top  group  U  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Department  of  Engineering. 

The  late  Dr.  Uoyd  Berkner.  president  of 
the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the  South- 
west, has  remarked  that — 

"with  essentially  our  whole  population 
flooding  to  the  hundred  or  more  metro- 
politan-areas. ...  It  seems  clear  that  our 
economic  and  social  health  wUl  require  In 
each  metropolitan  area  at  least  one  great 
university." 

In  the  Southwestern  U.S..  there  Is  the 
University  of  Texas.  One  of  the  largest  In 
the  Southwest,  the  University  of  Texas  ranks 
In  the  top  twenty-flve  Institutions  for  gradu- 
ate studies  In  Letters  and  Sciences.  Hu- 
manities, Social  Sciences,  LUe  Sciences  and 
Physical  Sciencee.  or  In  other  words,  every 
category  represented  In  the  Cartter  Report. 
Texas'  Department  of  Engineering  Is  rated 
fifteenth  among  the  top  twenty-flve  schools, 
those  comprising  Group  A.  as  its  excellence 
of  both  program  and  faculty  was  recognized 
by  the  Cartter  Report  In  1964. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  University  of 
Texas'  Department  of  Engineering  In  1964 
was  the  ONLY  top-rated  school  between  the 
northeast  "Golden  Triangle"  (led  by  M.I.T.) 
and  the  West  Coast  ("led  by  U.C.  at  Berkeley) . 
Since  that  time,  graduate  enrollment  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering  at  Texas  has 
gone  up  almost  35%.  and  this  year  (1966) 
the  number  of  degrees  granted  will  almost 
double  those  of  1964. 

In  a  major  policy  statement  of  President 
Johnson's  in  September.  1965,  he  empha- 
sized the  necessity  to  "find  excellence  and 
build  It  up  wherever  It  Is  foimd  so  that 
creative  centers  of  excellence  may  grow  In 
every  part  of  the  Nation." 


Rural  Change  Difficult,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1967 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  bad 
enough  to  have  one's  own  rural  mailbox 
destroyed  and  vandalized,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  me  many  times  on  Route  No. 
12,  Hall's  Half  Acre,  Springfield,  Mo., 
in  the  past  few  years.  Perhaps  this  type 
of  vandalism  cannot  be  blamed  on  the 
Post  OfHce  Department,  but  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  can  exercise  better  ad- 
ministration on  assigning  rural  mailbox 
"numbers,"  than  is  presently  the  case. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  try  to  remember  one's 
street  number,  telephone  number,  social 
security  number,  ZIP  code  number, 
armed  services  number,  office  phone 
number,  Insurance  policy  number,  license 
plate  number,  office  ZIP  code  number, 
bank  account  number,   and  so   forth, 


without  having  to  keep  up  with  constant 
changes  in  rural  mailbox  numbers.  As 
a  further  comment  on  this  situation.  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Springfield. 
Mo.,  Daily  News  of  June  26,  1967,  en- 
titled "Rural  Change  Difficult.  Too." 
Rural  Chanok  Difticult,  Too 
A  man  who  gets  his  mail  by  rural  delivery 
has  written  a  letter  to  Postmaster  General 
Lav^ence  F.  O'Brien,  and  is  hoping  the  Post 
Office  Department  knows  how  to  reach 
O'Brien,  since  this  rural  mall  patron,  as  tlie 
Post  Office  Department  has  nicknamed  him. 
Is  real  anxious  for  O'Brien  to  get  the  letter, 
which  goes  as  foUows: 

I>EAR  Mr.  O'Brien:  Knowing  of  your  desire 
to  improve  the  postal  service  and  enhance 
the  Image  of  the  Uj8.  Poet  Office  Department, 
and  confident  thereffore  that  you  have  your 
finger  on  major  changes  In  the  service,  I  am 
assuming  you  are  aware  that  the  post  office 
In  my  town  has  changed  my  rural  mailbox 
number  from  308  to  B58. 

As  you  also  probably  know,  my  wife  and  I 
did  not  request  this  change,  since  we  were 
happy  with  the  old  number,  which  we  had 
grown  to  know  by  heart. 

We  are.  in  fact,  somewhat  perplexed  by 
the  change,  since  we  are  still  living  In  the 
same  rural  house  in  the  same  rural  location 
and  using  the  same  rural  mailbox  that  used 
to  be  known  as  No.  808. 

We  do,  however,  appreciate  your  thought- 
fulness  and  generoaity  In  giving  us  all  those 
llttie  cards  to  fill  In  and  mail  out  bo  friends, 
relatives,  admirers,  creditors,  stores,  news- 
papers, magazines,  book -of -everything  clubs, 
mall  order  outfits,  and  others  from  whom  we 
hopefully  or  fearfiUly  expect  to  get  mall,  may 
know  of  this  change  that  has  come  into  car 
lives. 

(When  you  live  rurally,  Mr.  Postmaster 
General,  a  thing  like  this  Is  a  pretty  big 
deal.) 

But  in  the  upper  rlghthand  comer  of  each 
of  these  little  cards — which  we  are  spending 
quite  a  lot  of  time  flUtng  out,  one  after  an- 
other— Is  a  little  square,  as  you  also  may 
know.  And  In  this  little  square  Is  a  message 
which  says  "Affix  firstclass  jKistage  here  ' 

Now.  at  the  risk  of  appearing  businesslilce 
If  not  downright  acroungy.  we  Just  have  to 
ask.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  If  you  think 
It's  reasonable,  fair  or  sporting  to  handle  It 
this  way? 

We  have  read  in  the  paper  (the  daily  pa- 
per which  will  eventually  be  mailed  to  B-jx 
558  once  the  clrctOatlon  department  gets  the 
notice  by  first-class  postage  paid  by  us)  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  1966  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  was  allocated  a  budget  of 
$874,158,768. 

Frankly.  Mr.  O'Brien  (and  confidentially. 
of  course),  this  Is  more  than  our  household 
budget  for  not  only  that  fiscal  year,  but  for 
this  fiscal  year.  And  since  we  actually  have 
no  part  In  bringing  about  this  situation,  we'd 
like  to  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fair  play  suid 
make  you  a  proposition: 

Well  contribute  our  time  and  effort  In 
filling  out  aU  these  llttie  cards  If  you'll  use 
your  Influence  to  persuade  the  Post  Office 
I>epartment  to  carry  them  free  for  us. 

We  are  encouraged  to  propose  this  beo^^use 
we  have  also  read  In  the  paper  that  the  gov- 
ernment on  occasion  was  willing  to  bend 
a  llttie  to  enhance  its  public  image  as  a  na- 
tion that  Is  never  too  big  or  busy  to  help  a 
citizen. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Postmaster  General,  this 
would  really  enhance — well,  at  least  im- 
I>rove — the  Post  Office's  image  with  us  What 
do  you  say? 

Anxiously  yours. 

Rurai.  Box  Patron  No  558. 
PS. — 638.  you  understand.  Is  our  new 
number.  The  old  number  that  we  knew  by 
heart  was  308.  Please  be  sure  to  use  the  new 
and  correct  number,  as  it  seems  to  take  quite 
a  while  to  get  our  mall  out  here,  with  any 
number. 


June  29,  1967 
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The  1.3  Million  Canset  of  Tension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.    SHRIVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,  I  include  the  following   editorial 
published  by  Life  magazine  on  June  23. 
1967,  which  presents  some  very  thought- 
provoking  ideas  concerning  the  plight  of 
Arab  refugees  in  the  Middle  East  and 
possible  long-range  solutions  of  this  so- 
cial and  humanitarian  problem. 
The  editorial  foUows: 
Thb   1.8  MnxiON   Causes   of  Tension 
The    20th    Century's    excellence — and    Its 
horrid  defects — find  some  of  their  most  vivid 
monuments  In  the  hate-filled  campe  of  Arab 
refugees.  The  refugees  have  been  supported 
by  the  voluntary  U.N.  contribution  of  some 
75  governments,  not  to  mention  the  Inner 
Wheel  Club  of  Hobart,   Australia,  the  Boy 
Scout  Union  of  Finland,  the  Women's  Club 
of  Nes,  Iceland,  the  Girls  High  School  of  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  England,  and   (for  some  rea- 
son) a  number  of  automobUe  cconpanles  In- 
cluding   Chrysler,    Ford,    O.M..    and    Volks- 
wagen. 

The  philanthropy,  governmental  and  pri- 
vate, that  has  aided  these  displaced  Arabs 
Is  genuine — and  admirable.  The  stupidity 
and  poUtlcal  selfishness  that  has  perpetu- 
ated the  problem  is  appalling. 

Down  the  ages,  there  have  been  thousands 
of  episodes  in  which  whole  peoples  fied  their 
homes.  Most  were  assimilated  In  the  lands  to 
which  they  fled.  Brutally  or  beneflcenOy, 
previotis  refugee  groups  were  liquidated.  Not 
imtll  our  time  has  there  been  the  money,  the 
philanthropy,  the  administrative  skill,  the 
hygienic  know-how,  and  the  peculiar  kind 
of  nationalism  which.  In  combination,  could 
take  a  wave  of  refugees  and  freeze  it  into  a 
permanent  and  festering  Institution. 

In  the  wake  of  Israeli  victories,  the  refugee 
camps  received  thotisands  of  new  recruits. 
Mid  there  may  b«  more  if.  as  seems  likely. 
Israel  successfully  Insists  on  some  enlarge- 
ment of  Its  boundaries.  Thus  the  refugee 
problem,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Middle 
East  instability,  la  about  to  be  magnified. 

The  early  Zionists,  looking  toward  a  blna- 
ttonal  state,  never  thought  they  would,  could 
or  should  replace  the  Arabs  In  Palestine. 
When  terrorism  and  fighting  mounted  In 
1947-48,  Arab  leaders  urged  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  to  fiee,  promising  that  the  country 
would  soon  be  liberated.  IsraelU  tried  to  In- 
duce the  Arabs  to  stay.  For  this  reason,  the 
Israelis  do  not  now  accept  responsibility  for 
the  Arab  exodus.  Often  quoted  is  the  state- 
ment of  a  Palestinian  Arab  writer  that  the 
Arab  leaders  "told  us:  "Get  out  so  that  we 
ean  get  In.'  We  got  out  but  they  did  not 
get  in." 

After  the  Israeli  victory.  Arab  leaders  out- 
side of  Palestine  reversed  their  policy  and 
demanded  that  all  the  refugees  be  readmit- 
ted to  Israel.  Israel  reversed  Its  policy,  re- 
fused to  repatriate  large  numbers  of  Arabs 
on  the  ground  they  would  endanger  the 
«tate.  Arab  leaders  do  not  disagree  on  that 
point.  Nasser,  for  Instance,  has  said.  "If 
Arabs  return  to  Israel.  Israel  will  cease  to 
exist." 

Now  1.3  million  Arabs,  not  counting  the 
recent  Influx,  are  listed  as  refugees.  The 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA)  has  an  International  staff  of  about 
«  hundred  and  spends  nearly  $40  million  a 
year.  60%  of  It  from  the  U.S.  government. 
ONRWA  services  are  performed  by  11,500 
Arab  employes,  most  of  them  refugees.  Ob- 


viously, this  group  has  an  interest  in  not 
solving  the  refugee  problem. 

So  have  the  host  governments.  Consist- 
ently they  have  refused  to  go  along  wltii 
any  plan  or  policy  for  the  resetUement  or 
assimilation  of  the  refugees,  preferring  to 
use  them  politically.  In  1955  the  Arab  League 
scuttled  a  Jordan  valley  development  project 
precisely  because  It  would  have  reduced,  per- 
haps by  250.000.  the  number  of  Arab  refugees. 

It's  about  time  this  dangerous  deadlock 
ended.  The  Inevitable  reshuffle  of  the  Middle 
East  ought  to  Include  a  plan  to  phase  out  the 
refugee  problem  In  five  or  10  years.  Israel,  to 
show  goodwill,  shoiUd  repatriate  a  few  thou- 
sand refugees  a  year.  All  of  the  1.3  mUllon 
could  be  absorbed  In  imder-populated  Iran 
and  Syria,  provided  their  governments  would 
cooperate  in  internationally  supported  de- 
velopment projects.  Persuading  Arab  govern- 
ments to  adopt  a  policy  of  resettlement 
should  be  central  to  UJ3.  policy,  and  it  would 
be  worth  putting  up  quite  a  lot  of  A.I.D. 
money  to  get  the  Job  done. 


Richard  P.  Winder,  Winner  of  the  National 
Jaycees  Speak  Up  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBK 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  LLOYD 

OF   tTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride 
In  paying  respects  to  an  outstanding 
young  man  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Utah,  Mr.  Richard  P. 
Winder,  who  today  was  named  the  na- 
tional winner  of  the  Jaycees  Speak  Up 
contest,  sponsored  by  tills  great  Ameri- 
can organization  representing  300.000 
young  men  across  the  country. 

Through  personal  experience,  I  am 
aware  of  Mr.  Winder's  devotion  to 
America  and  to  a  free  and  strong  society. 
He  Is  a  man  of  deep  religious  faith,  and 
his  desire  to  serve  hla,  country  and  his 
fellow  men  Is  genuine  and  sincere. 

He  will  give  his  speech  in  Baltimore 
today  before  13,000  Jaycees  who  are  at- 
tending their  annual  convention.  Mr. 
Winder's  speech  follows: 

Service  to  Human  ftt  Is  the  Best  Work  of 
Life 
(The  sixth  line  of  the  Jaycee  Creed) 
Every  citizen  of  this  great  land  of  ours  has 
the  opportunity  to  render  a  great  service  to 
hximanlty  by  helping  folks  help  themselves. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said.  "You  cannot 
help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  can  and  should  do  for  themselves." 
But  yet,  there  are  thoee  among  us  who  would 
say  the  best  way  to  help  people  Is  to  literally 
live  their  lives  for  them,  to  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities, to  take  away  from  them  their 
accountability,  dignity  and  their  pride.  This 
system  has  never  worked  In  history  and  will 
never  work  In  the  future.  A  good  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  state  takes  away 
the  initiative,  the  pride  of  achievement  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Individual,  is  best 
demonstrated  by  what  has  taken  place  in 
Sweden.  For  the  last  22  years.  Sweden  has 
been  the  most  highly  socialistic  country  In 
the  western  world.  Its  people  are  literally 
taken  care  of  from  the  time  they  are  Ixwn 
until  the  time  they  die.  In  fact,  they  even  pay 
their  high  school  and  college  students  $35 
a  month  Just  to  attend  school.  They  have 
little  unemployment  and  little  so-called 
poverty  but  yet  let's  take  a  look  at  how 
well  the  individual  Is  doing  in  this  so-called 
Utopian  society. 
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According  to  a  report  that  was  made  In 
a  U.S.  News  &  Wcwld  Report  article,  Sweden 
has  had  the  hlgheet  increaee  of  crime  of 
any  nation  in  the  western  world.  They  have 
had  the  hlgheet  percentage  of  Increase  of 
alcoholism  and  dope  addiction  of  any  nation 
in  the  western  world.  They  have  had  the 
highest  Increase  of  complete  and  total  Im- 
morality and  perhaps  the  worst  of  all,  more 
people  have  literally  stopped  going  to  church 
in  Sweden  because  they  dont  need  God  any 
longer,   they   have   the   State. 

WeU,  where  do  we  stand  here  In  America 
regarding  the  individual,  his  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. In  1932,  Norman  Thomas  ran  for 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Socialistic  party  ticket.  He  did  this 
In  every  Presidential  election  year  for  sev- 
eral decades.  However,  he  wae  defeated  each 
time.  A  check  of  the  record  of  the  platform 
that  he  had  In  1932  shows  that  all  the  planks 
that  he  proposed  now  have  becooae  law  of 
the  land  and  the  last  one  was  Medicare. 

Arnold  Toynbee.  the  great  igngiinh  histor- 
ian, tells  us  that  in  his  study  of  21  dvlllza- 
tlons  19  of  them  literally  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  not  from  some  great  ex- 
ternal force  or  nation  conquering  them,  but 
because  the  people  themselves  lost  their 
faith  In  God.  In  their  country  and  In  them- 
selves. They  lost  their  determination  to  suc- 
ceed through  their  own  efforts.  They  became 
totally  and  completely  dependent  upon  the 
state  for  everything.  How  then  can  we  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  to  this  great  land 
of  ours.  First,  stand  up  and  speak  up  for 
America.  Be  proud  of  our  country,  o*  Its 
heritage  and  the  part  you  play  in  It.  Second, 
teach  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  you 
come  In  contact  with  the  ba*lc  fundamentals 
of  good  citizenship,  loyalty,  self-discipline, 
honor  and  the  deelre  for  permanent  success! 
In  other  words,  each  one  teach  one,  each  one 
teach  ten,  and  In  so  doing  you  will  truly  ren- 
der a  great  service  to  humanity  by  encourag- 
ing folks  to  help  themselves  to  achieve  their 
dreams  and  their   goals  In  life. 

In  closing,  let  me  leave  with  you  the  words 
ot  Dean  Alfange  when  he  summed  up  how 
he  felt  about  America  and  the  opportunity 
that  Is  here  for  aU  when  he  wrote  "My 
Creed" : 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man. 
It  Is  my  right  to  be  uncommon  If  I  can. 
r  do  not  wish  to  be  a  kept  cltlBen.  humbled 
and  dulled  by  having  the  state  look  after  me. 
I  want  to  take  the  calculated  risk,  to  dream 
and  to  build,  to  fall  and  to  succeed.  I  refuse 
to  barter  Incentive  tar  a  dole.  I  prefer  the 
challenge  of  life  to  the  guaranteed  calm  of 
Utopia.  I  will  not  trade  freedom  for  benef- 
icence, nor  my  dignity  for  a  band  out.  It 
Is  my  heritage  to  think  and  act  for  myself, 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations,  and  to 
face  the  world  and  say,  "nil*  I  have  done." 
"All  this  Is  what  It  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can." 

May  God  bless  you  all. 


The  Triumph  of  Vnlgarity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.'  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whither  are  we  heading  in  this  genera- 
tion marked  by  growing  disrespect  for 
law  and  order,  riots,  profiteering  pur- 
veyors of  pornographic  material,  our 
hippies,  the  growing  crime  rate,  and  a 
host  of  other  developments  never 
dreamed  of  by  even  the  most  straight 
laced  of  our  grandparents. 
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Last  Monday  the  Wall  Street  Joumal'i 
column  "Review  and  Outlook"  took  a 
critical  look  at  these  development*  and 
observed  that  they  raise  doubts  about  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Triumph  ot  Vploamtt 

Much  of  what  la  annoying  or  depressing 
about  contemporary  lUe  can  be  described  In 
one  word — vulgarity. 

It  Is  an  Ironic  circumstance  In  a  time  when 
educators,  bureaucratfl  and  commentetors 
prate  hopefully  of  progress  In  the  "pursuit 
of  excellence."  of  Improving  the  "quality  of 
life,"  of  the  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  uni- 
versal higher  education.  It  sometimes  seems 
the  actual  trend  Is  mosUy  away  from  excel- 
lence. 

We  hasten  to  say  we  recognize  that  nothing 
to  the  VS.  can  match  the  vulgarization  of 
life  jwjhleved  In  Communist  and  other  police 
states.  Further,  that  existence  was  Infinitely 
harder.  materiallsUcaUy  speaking,  for  most 
people  In  the  past  than  In  the  present;  In  the 
absence  of  many  amenities  It  was  a  grubby, 
subsistence  affair  for  the  generality  of  men. 

Yet  to  certato  prior  historical  periods 
standards,  at  least,  were  high,  and  to  any 
event  we  are  here  concerned  with  whafs 
wrong  now,  not  a  century  ago.  The  grains 
of  coarseness  show  up  to  a  variety  of  areas, 
as  seemtogly  remote  from  each  other  as 
lashlon  and  politics. 

Witnesfl.  for  a  start,  the  state  oi  painting 
and  other  arts.  If  art  reflects  the  dominant 
mood  of  a  society.  It  makes  a  sad  commen- 
tary; pop.  op.  psychedeUc  or  whatever,  Its 
dlrtincUve  feature  Is  mlndlessness.  We  by 
no  means  reject  all  non-representaUonal  art. 
but  merely  observe  the  obvious,  that  the 
quality  of  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff  l>elng 
turned  out  today  Is  stogularly  cheap.  The 
same  stricture  appUes  to  many — certainly  not 
im current  musical,  theatrical  and  Uterary 

works. 

Next  on  our  list  of  unlovables,  obsession 
•with  the  solvenly  Is  grotesquely  evident  to 
the  phenomenon  of  the  driig-drunk  hippies. 
They  would  not  merit  mention  except  that 
their  careless  attitudes  are  also  found  to 
some  degree  to  a  much  larger  segment  of 
the  population,  namely  teenagers.  Whatever 
else  anyone  may  think  about  the  hippies, 
going  around  In  rags  and  crowding  together 
to  filthy  rooms — by  choice,  that  is— con- 
stitute a  triumph  of  vxilgarity. 

80,  too,  does  the  excessive  and  often  gra- 
tuitous pornography  now  permeaUng  prac- 
tically every  avenue  of  communication.  Men 
may.  and  do,  argue  whether  the  concentra- 
tion on  sex  and  violence  leads  to  anti-sodai 
behavior,  and  few  Americans  favor  the  heavy 
hand  of  censorship.  But  that  pornography 
can  be  estheUcally  dUtasteful  la  beyond 
argument. 

Curiously  enough  to  such  an  atmosphere, 
high  fashion,  which  like  art  Is  often  regarded 
as  an  Index  of  society's  frame  of  mind  at  a 
given  moment,  has  grown  sexless.  While 
gowns  have  seen  many  a  quirk  over  the  gen- 
erations and  are  capable  of  being  abruptly 
changed  tomorrow,  the  remarkably  ugly, 
mechanistic  things  betog  designed  for  women 
today  must  rate  some  ktod  of  award  for 
crudity.  True,  no  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
high  fashion;  its  excesses  Just  seem  perhaps 
symbolic  of  the  time. 

Speaking  of  buying,  there  Is  that  favorite 
old  whlpptog-boy.  advertising.  We  come  not 
to  denounce  It.  since  It  la  absolutely  essential 
to  the  economy's  functioning. 

The  fact  remains  that  advertlstog  has  never 
been  known  f<»  subtlety  or  great  artistic 
achievement,  particularly  in  the  case  of  radio 
and  TV  commercials,  and  these  appear  to 
be  getting  worse.  You  might  almost  suspect 
that  the  copywriters  and  announcers  have 
convinced  themselves  they  have  to  appeal  to 
a  lower  breed  of  audience  than  heretofore. 


Pwraalvw    Tulgarlty    te    alK>    on*    oT    «h« 

blights  afflicting  our  dtles.  Oraoeful  stroc- 
turee  of  the  pest  are  relentlessly  wrecked  to 
sooommodate  undtettoguished  and  todlstto- 
piljjhable  glass  boxes.  Notee,  dirt  and  con- 
gestion assail  the  nerves,  and  the  slums  grow 
despite  all  the  eflcM-ts  to  remove  or  rebuild 
them. 

Even  to  the  sacrosanct  clvU-rights  move- 
ment more  than  a  trace  of  grossness  appears, 
especially  to  the  expressed  attitudes  of  the 
leaders.  However  well-totentloned  they  may 
t>e,  they  someUmes  talk  as  though  they  were 
not  so  much  toterested  in  Inspiring  excellence 
to  their  people  as  to  simply  grabbing  some  of 
the  gains  achieved  by  the  majority.  And  at 
course  the  constant  resort  to  violence  to  the 
streets  Is  degrading  and  dlsqulettog  for  the 
whole  nation. 

If  we  may  offer  a  final  Instance,  politics  la 
always  easily  vulgarized,  and  so  it  ts  today. 
The  U.S.  still  has  the  most  nearly  perfect 
form  of  government  ever  devised,  but  to  im- 
portant respects  the  noble  objectives  of  the 
makers  of  the  Revolution  have  been  prosti- 
tuted in  a  welfare  state  of  handouts  for  all. 
For  a  government  to  try  to  transform  people 
Into  parasites,  and  for  many  of  them  to  be 
wllltog.  Is  nothtog  if  not  an  oafish  condition. 
In  totematlonal  politics  as  well,  one  can 
only  turn  to  disgust  from  the  hypocrisy  and 
meanness  so  frequently  on  display  in  the 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  be  foolishly  lopsided  to  contend 
that  no  offsets,  or  only  a  few,  to  these  vul- 
garisms can  be  cited. 

The  undeniable  fact  Is  that  our  forefathers 
created,  and  their  successors  have  expanded, 
a  state  of  material  well-being  iinsurpassed  to 
history  or  in  the  world.  If  current  artistic 
production  Is  largely  unimpressive  there  is 
nonetheless  widespread  interest  to  culture, 
past  and  present.  Reports  from  the  campus 
picture  many  if  not  most  college  students 
as  quiet  and  industrious.  Not  least,  people 
are  attempting,  even  if  often  ineffectively, 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  ills  that  beset  us. 
Still,  the  manifestations  of  vulgarity  are 
so  ubiquitous  that  It  Is  necessary  to  ask  what 
has  caused  such  a  falUng-off. 

Without  getttog  toto  more  or  less  pro- 
found theories  of  Identity  and  alienation,  we 
would  guess  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  ex- 
planation is  the  growth  of  the  cult  of  mass- 
man,  which  is  a  kind  of  perversion  of  democ- 
racy. Par  from  the  so-caUed  pvu-sult  of  excel- 
lence, much  of  human  activity  today  seems 
geared  to  ^pea*lng  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator. 

Democracy  at  Its  best  is  not  synonymous 
with  egalltartanism.  The  equality  It  prom- 
ises Is  equality  before  the  law  and  equality 
of  opportunity,  not  equality  of  material  at- 
tainment or  career. 

Nowadays,  however,  Just  that  seems  to  be 
the  Idea:  If  A.  by  dtot  of  hard  work  and 
talent,  achieves  a  mode  of  what  tised  to  be 
called  gracious  llvtog.  then  B  must  have  It 
too.  even  thou^  he  may  be  an  idler  and  a 
boor.  If  B  doesn't  get  It.  then  it  Is  somehow 
supposed  to  be  the  fault  of  A. 

This  degeneration  of  the  democratic  Ideal 
Is  no  casual  development,  nor.  is  It  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  the  population  explosion, 
although  expanding  numbers  have  unques- 
tionably caused  some  of  the  vulgarity.  Bather, 
the  notion  of  literal  equality  has  been  per- 
sistently preached  by  politicians  and  would- 
be  oplnion-molders  throughout  this  genera- 
tion. The  productive  cltlzena  are  regxUarly  be- 
rated, seemingly  precisely  for  their  attain- 
ments, while  the  xinproductlve  are  made  Into 
paragons  of  virtue. 

Since  the  preachment  reverses  the  incen- 
tives and  aspirations  that  made  this  country 
pre-eminent  In  the  world,  it  Inevitably  raises 
doubts  about  the  quality  of  life  to  the  future. 
but  whatever  happens  then.  It  la  in  no  way 
surprising  that  democracy  deformed  has  bred 
a  disturbing  debasement  of  standards. 


Kosygin  Uamasked  oo 
Arab  QnestioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  29.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  any- 
one hastily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Premier  Kosygin  and  President  Johnson 
made  no  little  progress  Is  solving  the 
world's  problems  at  their  recent  Glass- 
boro  meeting,  I  recommend  that  they 
first  ponder  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  27  Issue  of  the  Pe- 
oria Journal  Star.  In  an  extremely  lucid 
and  logical  manner,  the  author  wisely 
affirms  the  old  adage,  "You  can  trust 
the  Communists — to  be  Communists." 

The  editorial  follows: 

KOSTGIM  UNMASKID  ON  ARAB  QUESTION 

One  question  8trlpi>ed  the  facade  from 
the  visit  of  Premier  Kosygin  to  the  United 
Nations. 

When  he  was  asked  If  he  thought  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  sending  planes  and  tanks 
to  Egypt  and  Syria  to  make  up  for  their 
losses  to  Isettle  waa  a  itep  toward  peace, 
he  gave  the  game  away. 

"That's  a  matter  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Arab  nations,"  he  said  bluntly 

He  might  as  well  have  said:  "We  are  In 
cahoots  with  the  Arabs.  I  am  not  here  as  a 
world  statesman  seektog  peace  and  Justice. 
I  am  here  seeking  to  establish  an  advantage 
for  the  Arabs  where  they  themselves  failed." 
And  that  la.  In  any  case,  the  truth. 
He  spoke  of  peace  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  which,  he  made 
clear,  consists  at  the  moment  of  the  U.S. 
totally  abandontog  Vietnam,  and  Israel  re- 
treating behtod  her  old  open  and  suicidal 
borders. 

Then,  he  said,  It  would  be  possible  to  talk 
of  other  cooperation. 

The  new  "cooperation"  would  consist  of 
what  other  Soviet  demands?  For  "demands" 
are  aU  that  the  present  offer  of  cooperation 
Involves.  Cooperation  to  Kosygin  means,  "Do 
what  I  say!" 

He  demands  more  than  world-wide  re- 
treat on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  and  other  free 
nations.  He  demands  a  public  confession 
that  we  are  blackguards,  and  sco._ndrels.  who 
have  been  committing  aggression  against 
those  "peace-lovtog"  Viet  Ctong  terrorists  and 
the  "peace-loving"  Arabs. 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  what  he  and  Johnson 
talked  about  for  10  hours  If  his  language 
as  to  "aggressors"  and  complete,  hundred 
per  cent  "We're  right  and  you're  stinkers" 
approach  was  the  language  of  Glassboro  m 
well  as  to  public. 

That's  what  all  the  hopeftil  specul.itlon 
Is  about — the  Idea  that  It  couldn't  have 
been  .  .  .  and  we  seem  to  be  a  people  that 
wlU  go  to  any  lengths  to  kid  otu-seives  about 
something  we  want  to  be  true. 

It  was  very  nice  of  those  thousands  of 
people  to  turn  out  to  the  rain  at  Niagara 
Palls  and  at  Glassboro  to  wave  and  smile 
and  cheer  the  Soviet  premier — sandwiched 
to  between  his  bitter  charges  against  us. 

The  question  te:  Did  Kosygin  thus  get 
the  Impression  that  Americans  are  pretty 
sophisticated  about  political  Bpeech-maklng, 
and  do  not  take  him  seriously?  Or  has  he 
gotten  the  Impression  that  we  enjoy  being 
called  aggressors  and  castigated  before  the 
world,  and  are  on  his  side  and  against  the 
U.S.  policies?  Does  he  think  we're  falling  for 
his  Soviet  propaganda? 
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That  could  be  very  dangwous. 

Indeed,  while  President  Johnson  sayi  that 
the  meeting  made  the  "world  a  little  safer, ** 
one  cannot  but  fear  that  U  the  President 
puts  trust  to  the  Koeygto  who  smiled  at 
Glassboro,  damned  us  to  New  York,  and  then 
flew  off  to  confer  with  his  buddy  Castro  to 
Havana,  the  world  la  a  lltUe  more  dangerotia 
than  before. 

The  last  time  the  Russians  smiled  and 
gave  our  president  a  snow  Job  It  was  to 
cover  up  while  they  tried  to  sneak  ballistic 
missiles  Into  Cuba.  And  then,  there  was  the 
time  before  that  .  .  .  and  the  time  before 
that  .  .  .  and  the  time  before  that. 
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Commeodatioii  of  Representative  Gonzalez 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALXroONIA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  a  statement  made   by 
John  A.  Bitter,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  delivered  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  San  Antonio  River  exten- 
sion project,  expressing  appreciation  for 
our  esteemed  colleague  from  Texas,  Rep- 
resentative Gonzalez.  I  heartily  concur 
with   Mr.    Bitter's    recognition    of    Mr. 
Gonzalez'  continued  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  constltutents  and  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  should  like 
to  enter  into  the  Record  this  statement 
made  on  Saturday,  June  24: 
Bemarks    bt    JoHif    A.    BrrrEK,    Chairman, 
Board   or   CoMMissiONiaiB    or   thb   Urban 
Renewai.  Acenct  Dedication  Ceremonies, 
San  Antonio   Riveb   Extension.  June   24 
1967 

It  Is  emtoenUy  apprc^rlate  that  Congress- 
man Henry  B.  Gonzalez  be  the  Honorary  of 
today's  ceremonlee.  for  without  his  Interest. 
Influence,  and  efTort,  the  contributions  of 
the  three  programs  Involved  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Prcan  the  start  of  his  public  career  as  a 
City  Councilman  In  1953.  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez has  contributed  considerably  and  sub- 
stantially to  the  development  of  our  City 
our  State,  and  our  Nation.  During  his  8  years 
as  a  State  Senator,  Congressman  Gonzalez 
sponsored  and  oo-spotLsored  42  bills  One  of 
toeee  bUUi,  introduced  to  1958,  allows  the 
City  of  San  Antonio  a«  weU  as  other  Texas 
clUoi  to  participate  In  the  Urban  Renewal 
ftograai.  Another  of  these  bUls  established 
tte  San  Antonio  River  Authority.  Both  of 
these  bills  enable  u«  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon with  a  tremendous  example  of  urban 
redevelopment  and  civic  progress  before  us 

Since  1961  Congressman  Gonzalez  has 
t>een  a  member  of  the  United  States  Congreee 
from  the  20th  District  of  Texas,  the  9th 
iMgwt  Congressional  District  to  the  U.S 
in  1964,  after  having  served  for  only  three 
years  in  Congress,  Congressman  Gonzalez 
was  selected  by  the  New  York  Times  a^  one 
™  the  16  top  Senators  and  Congressman 
^  the  National  Legislature.  Congressman 
i^nzalez  was  the  only  Congressman  selected 
from  the  South  to  receive  this  honor. 
nr^*  Congressman  has  secured  numerous 
programs,  grants,  and  faclUUee  for  the  City 
w  San  Antonio.  Through  his  efTorta  a  17.4 
^  =,'°  H,'?°w'*'  F«J*»^  Building  and  a  VA  Ho«P. 
P  tai  will  be  constructed  to  our  City.  Through 
hU  efforts  all  of  San  Antonio's  mlUtary  fa- 
'•mnes  have  been  expanded.  Kelley  alone  ha« 


hired   fl.OOO   additional   employees  atoo*  his 
•lection  to  Ooogreoa. 

Recently  OoagresEmAn  GoinzaleB  aecured  a 
4.4  million  dollar  ooooentrated  eaiployinent 
program  for  San  Antonio's  chronioaUy  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  Federal  partlol- 
paUoa  to  HemisfUr  would  have  been  Impoe- 
slble  without  his  legislative  talent  and  hard 
work. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  Is  a  member  of  the 
powerful  House  Banktog  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Subcctn- 
mitteee  on  Houstog.  Consumer  Affairs,  and 
International  Finance.  His  work  to  the  field 
of  houstog  and  urban  development  has  been 
monumental.  In  1966,  Congressman  Gonzalez 
Introduced  11  amendmenta  to  the  Houstog 
and  Urban  Development  Act,  9  of  which  were 
accepted.  One  of  these  amendments  provided 
non-cash  grant-in-aid  credit  for  San  An- 
tonio's Convention  Center  facilities. 

He  was  personally  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing federal  authorization  for  the  last  400 
units  of  public  houstog  constructed  to  San 
Antonio,  after  the  Federal  Government  had 
already  committed  elsewhere  the  total  num- 
ber of  unite  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  addition  to  authoring  the  State  enabling 
legislation  for  urban  renewal  to  Texas,  Con- 
greesman  Gonzalez  has  long  been  a  friend  and 
contributor  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Program. 
It  was  largely  a  result  of  his  efforts  that  the 
Civic  Oenter  Project  has  progressed  so  rapidly 
and  so  well.  Congressman  Gon2SLlez  played  a 
major  role  to  securing  approval  for  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  development  on  the  Son  An- 
tonio River  Extension,  which  we  are  here  to 
dedicate  today. 

Congressman  Gonzalez's  legislative  contri- 
butions have  been  extensive  and  lm.{M-esslve. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  small  part  of  the 
role  he  has  played  as  a  ReiM-eeentative  to  the 
United  Statee  Congress.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  great  deaj  of  sincere  appreciation  and  re- 
spect that  I  present  to  you  the  Oongressman 
from  the  20th  District  of  Texas — our  Con- 
gressman, Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 


tlon.  I  oount  toapaMence  among  tiie  besetting 
sins  I  Might  I  also  add  that  tbe  mon  we  see 
otf  your  soldiers  (and  we  wotk.  very  closely 
*°K«th«r).  the  more  I  oaa  say  that  their 
<x>untry  can  and  sho«uld  be  protid  of  them. 


In  \^etnam,  Impatience  It  Among  the 
Besetting  Sins 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or    CX)NNH7nCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Easter  recess,  I  was  privileged  to 
go  to  South  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a 
special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

This  visit  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
see  at  first  hand  the  tremendous  morale 
of  our  troops.  It  also  gave  me  a  chance 
to  meet  one  of  the  top  Australian  officers 
serving  In  Vietnam— Brig.  Stuart  C. 
Graham,  OBE,  MC. 

I  was  highly  impressed  with  Brigadier 
Graham  and  have  iiad  &a  exchange  of 
correspondence  with  him  since  my  re- 
turn from  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  bo  place  in 
the  Record  his  latest  brief,  but  very 
pertinent  letter.  The  brigadier  wrote: 

How  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  send  ms 
the  photograph  of  yourself  and  myself  taken 
on  your  recent  visit.  Thank  you  also  for 
your  eruxmragement  and  good  wishes.  Ws 
will  keep  pluggtog  on  here  and  I  agree  with 
you  entirely  thai  iii»  mato  requirement  Is 
the  patience  to  see  it  through.  In  tills  sltua- 


Torah  Yvtm  of  War  and  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
immemorial  the  Jewish  people  have  had 
to  continually  defend  themiselves  against 
the  threat  of  extinction.  Now  that  the 
State  of  Israel  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  military  powers  among  the 
"nonnuclear"  nations,  Jews  are  con- 
fronted with  a  seeming  dilemma.  The 
Jewish  religion  does  not  favor  mlUtarlsm. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Rabbi  To- 
bias Golombek,  which  explains  the  ap- 
parent conflict  between  Judaism  and 
militarism. 

It  also  demonstrates  that  the  Israelis 
complied  with  their  highest  religious  and 
moral  duties  in  every  aspect  of  this 
latest  conflict. 

The  article  appeared  in  tlie  June  23, 
1967  edition  of  the  Jewish  Press,  and 
follows : 

ToRAH  View  or  Wa«  and  Sbevicb 
(By  Rabbi  Tobias  Golombek) 
Many  people  ask  "What  Is  the  attitude  of 
the  Jewish  religion  towards  militarism  and 
war."  and  we  also  hear  many  people  utter 
words  of  criticism.  They  ask  how  can  the 
Jews  claim  to  be  the  bearers  of  the  Meslanlc 
Ideals  of  the  fraternity  among  pec^les  when 
the  Torah  Justlfiee  war. 

Answer:  The  Jewish  religion  does  not 
favor  militarism.  Judaism  Is  exposed  to  a 
positive  way  to  fist  culture;  It  abhors  the 
glorflcation  of  physical  might;  It  forbids 
bloodshed;  It  condemns  the  subjugation  of 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  p>asalve  stifferanoe 
under  attack  is  not  exalted.  G-d  has  com- 
manded us  to  defend  ourselves  with  aU  our 
might  against  the  attacks  of  our  enemies. 
It  Is  not  "religion"  to  stand  like  sheep  for 
slaughtering.  Jewish  law«  teach  that  when 
your  enemy  approaches  to  kill  you — beat  him 
to  the  punch!  Therefore  Ktog  bavld  totro- 
duced  military  training  for  the  young  men 
In  Eretz  Israel. 

No  other  people  has  upheld  the  Ideal  of 
peace  so  much  as  the  Jews.  Our  prayers  al- 
ways Include  the  hope  for  peace.  God  is 
called  "The  Prince  of  Peace."  Isaiah,  the 
prince  of  prophets  expressed  the  Jewish  long- 
ing for  the  peace  of  all  mankind  to  these  in- 
spired and  Inspiring  words:  "And  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  Into  pruning-hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  until  the  glorious  era  of  peace  is 
established,  we  must  bare  our  breast  to  every 
foeman's  weapon. 

The  Jewish  religion  condemns  war  and 
cruelty.  At  the  same  time  our  religious  law 
recognizes  such  a  thing  as  a  mllchemet 
mltzvah,  a  war  of  merit.  If  any  enemy  attacks 
or  invades  our  country,  it  is  not  merely  per- 
missive but  a  duty  and  a  positive  religious 
merit  to  fight  to  defense  of  our  country.  It 
is  likewise  meritorious  to  fight  to  exterml- 
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Bate  •Tfl  wltlilii  the  community  that  threat- 
•DB  to  vnAvrmlaa  the  morality.  ThoBe  who 
ji*T«  ■tudled  the  history  of  the  Jewlah  war* 
bbA  «I>6  Jewish  laws  relating  to  war  know 
that  the  Jewa  never  made  war  for  the  same 
Ignoble  eauaes  a«  other  ancient  and  modern 
nattons.  In  tlie  very  midst  of  war,  by  their 
humane  treatment  of  the  enemy,  by  their 
unparalleled  laws  and  conduct  In  the  course 
of  armed  conflict,  the  Jews  proved  that  they 
were  animated  by  a  high  humanitarian  spirit 
In  their  relaUonahlp  with  aU  mankind. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Jews  are 
not  and  never  were  powder-puff  pacifists — 
a  people  who  would  face  a  murderous  enemy 
by  baring  the  breast  to  the  sword.  The  Jew- 
ish peace  Ideal  calls  for  the  eetabllshment  of 
a  state  of  affairs  In  which  all  people  will 
keep  the  peace — not  Jtist  one  group  who, 
thereby,  become  the  easy  victims  of  their 
war-like  fellowmen.  But  the  Jews,  though 
ready  to  defend  thranselves  against  aggres- 
Bors.  never  sought  war.  When  they  fought, 
as  their  history  reveals.  It  was  In  defense  of 
their  people,  possessions,  laws,  rights  and 
country.  A  notable  exception  Is  the  war  of 
conquest  of  the  land  In  which  they  were 
to  establish  themselves,  from  which  they  had 
to  dlspoesess  the  Seven  Nations;  and  the  war 
agfdnst  the  Amalekltcs.  The  specific  reasons 
for  these  aggressive  wars  are  well  known. 
Tha  Jews  could  neither  become  established 
nor  survive  without  fighting  and  winning 
theoi.  Hiey  need  no  Justification,  and  must 
be  classed  as  wars  for  the  extermination  of 
evil  and  corruption. 

In  all  other  Instances  the  Jews  were  threat- 
ened and  attacked  before  they  went  to  war. 
And  now  let  us  consider  the  manner  of  the 
Jewish  conduct  of  war. 

In  ancient  times  war  was  the  occasion  for 
the  most  savage  behavior  of  men  to  each 
other.  The  physically  stronger  simply  de- 
voured the  weaker.  The  development  of  cul- 
tures and  well  organized  governments 
brought  about  some  improvement  m  human 
relations — but  BOt  in  the  behavior  of  men 
towards  the  enemy.  In  war  there  was  no  mor- 
ality and  no  restraint.  The  loosed  sword  cut 
down  men  and  women  and  children  without 
mercy.  The  great  and  small  kingdoms  waged 
war  unceasingly,  believing  that  wealth  and 
greatness  must  be  achieved  by  subduing  and 
enslaving  other  peoples.  The  victors  laid  the 
enemy  country  waste;  robbed  It  of  every 
valuable  they  could  seize;  slaughtered  the 
I>opulatlon  that  could  not  be  taken  for  slaves; 
raped  the  women;  tortured  and  made  sport 
of  the  captives.  This  is  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  horrors  of  war  and  its  consequences  in 
andent  times.  Tet  the  Jews  were  not  g\Ulty 
of  these  horrors. 

The  Jewish  soldiers  were  not  transformed 
Into  wild,  blood-thirsty  beasts.  When  forced 
to  defend  themselves,  and  to  rtd  the  earth 
of  tamtlsh  creatures,  who  made  decent,  dvl- 
n—«i  life  impossible,  they  acted  in  accordance 
wtth  a  set  of  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
Torah  which  prevented  them  from  degener- 
ating to  the  status  of  their  enemies.  Even  in 
war  they  strtved  to  maintain  the  basic  rules 
of  not  committing  murder,  not  Inflicting  un- 
neoeasary  pain  on  Uvlng  creatures,  not  fight- 
ing for  the  sake  of  fighting.  War,  to  the  Jews, 
was  XMver  an  end  In  itself.  The  real  spirit  of 
Judalcm  In  relation  to  war-making  Is  ex- 
pressed In  its  laws,  of  which  a  few  are  cited 
here. 

In  tlie  first  place,  the  Torah  emphasized  the 
rule  ct  avoiding  war  if  at  all  possible.  An 
Offer  o*  peace  to  the  enemy  miist  precede  the 
beginning  of  hoetiUties.  The  sudden  and  un- 
announced att8M;k  is  prohibited. 

Wh«n  hostilities  begin,  unnecessary  cruelty 
must  be  avoided.  Women  and  children  may 
not  be  slain. 

Even  In  the  heat  of  combat  the  enemy 
must  be  treated  Justly  and  mercifully. 

The  fruit-trees  aroond  a  beselged  dty 
must  not  be  cut  down. 

The  enemy's  water-springs  may  not  b« 
destroywL 


The  enemy  mtist  not  be  completely  sur- 
rounded and  annihilated.  Some  way  must 
be  left  open  to  enable  those  who  wish  to 
escape  to  do  so.  While  In  the  case  of  the 
Seven  Nations  the  rule  of  permitting  escape 
was  not  applied,  the  moUvatlon  erf  this  ex- 
cepUon  was,  "that  they  shaU  not  teach  you 
to  do  according  to  all  their  abomlnaUons." 
But  In  ordinary  wars  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  could  not  be  made  an  objective. 
Since  the  pxirpose  of  wsuTnaking  was  to 
render  the  foe  harmless,  never  plunder,  or 
power,  or  to  give  way  to  the  brutal  injustice 
in  man,  the  enemy  must  be  afforded  a  fair 
opportvmlty  to  surrender  or  to  run  away. 
The  unnecessary  taking  of  life  had  to  be 
avoided.  That  U  why  G-d  raged  against  the 
Israelites  when.  In  violation  of  these  rules, 
they  once  gave  the  Ammonltles  no  oppor- 
tunity to  run  away  and  save  their  lives  In 
defeat.  It  was  considered  a  major  sin. 

Captives  of  war  must  be  treated  humanely. 
Women  captives  may  not  be  treated  in- 
decently OT  as  chattels.  The  man  who  de- 
slree  to  possess  a  beautiful  captive  could  do 
so.  but  under  humane  restrictions  (Deu- 
teronomy 21:10-14)  and  by  taking  her  as 
Ills  wife.  U  later  he  tired  of  her.  he  could 
free  her,  but  "not  at  all  sell  her  for  money," 
and  "not  deal  with  her  as  a  slave."  This 
should  be  compared  with  the  treatment  ot 
women  captives  of  war  by  other  nations. 

The  treatment  of  Jewish  soldiers  by  their 
officers  is  also  of  Interest  In  this  connection. 
No  man  who  had  recently  betrothed  a  wife, 
or  built  a  new  house,  or  planted  a  vineyard, 
was  required  to  risk  his  Ufe  In  battle;  m<M-e- 
over  any  man  "that  Is  fearful  and  faint- 
hearted was  asked  by  his  officers,  l)efore  bat- 
tle, to  leave  the  ranks  and  return  home. 

All  in  all,  it  Is  evident  that  even  in  the  act 
of  unavoidable  war-making  the  Torah  sought 
to  purify  the  heart  of  men.  to  regulate  and 
control  his  passions,  and  to  repress  the  brut- 
ish instinct  in  him. 

In  these  very  laws  relating  to  war  we  see 
perhaps  the  highest  expression  of  the  Mes- 
sianic idealism  of  the  Jewish  people,  a  dem- 
onstration of  its  divine  elecUon  to  purify 
the  spirit  of  man.  to  sublimate  his  inclina- 
tion to  wickedness  to  keep  him  from  violence 
and  rapine,  and  to  organize  human  society 
on  a  basis  of  peaceful  and  righteous  coop- 
eration among  peoples. 

These  laws  again  demonstrate  that  man- 
kind possesses  no  loftier  code  of  laws  than 
those  given  in  the  Torah. 


Resolution  on  Yietnam 
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Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Sanford's  Ridge  Methodist 
Church,  Glens  Palls,  N.Y.  The  resolution 
Is  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  and  our  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
iB  their  struggle  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  email  coimtry 
church  corrects  any  impression  that  this 
congregation  concurs  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  has  called  for 
an  end  to  the  b<»xiblng  la  North  Vietnam. 


The  resolution  follows: 
A  RisoLTrnoN  BT  Members  ot  the  Saktobo's 

Rmcx   Methodist   Chitkch,    Gua*s   Pali-s, 

N.T. 

Whereas,  the  Troy  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  end  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  in  the  publics"  mind 
may  l>e  construed  as  representing  a  viewpoint 
held  by  a  majority  of  Methodists; 

Be  it  hereby  resolved  that  the  following  be 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record: 

1.  That  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Troy 
Annual  Conference  refiects  only  the  opinions 
of  those  attending  It.  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  Methodist  Church  members; 

2.  That  the  fact  that  no  vote  was  taken 
by  this  and  other  congregations  on  this  Is- 
sue, and  the  fact  that  the  Issue  was  not  even 
discussed  with  the  congregation,  makes  the 
Vietnam  resolution  highly  misleading  and 
does  an  injustice  to  the  lay  members  of  the 
church  who  feel  they  are  perfectly  capable  of 
determining  their  own  position  on  the  Viet- 
nam Issue; 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  Sanford  Ridge 
Methodist  Church,  whose  signatures  appear 
below,  neither  approve  the  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam passed  by  the  Troy  Annual  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  nor  do  we  approve 
of  the  way  the  resolution  was  passed  with- 
out prior  consultation  with  the  lay  members 
of  the  churches  supposedly  represented. 
Purthermore,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Methodist  Church,  by  resolution  or  otherwise, 
should  try  to  engage  In  making  military  de- 
cisions which  affect  the  lives  of  our  fighting 
men. 

To  clear  up  any  confusion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion which  we  as  Americans  (and  only  In- 
cidentally as  Methodist  Laymen)  actually 
support,  the  following  is  a  statement  of 
that  position  for  the  public  record. 

"We  support  tlie  actions  of  the  United 
States  and  its  decision  to  aid  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  in  their  effort  to  overcome 
the  Eiggresslon  supported  and  directed  by 
North  Vietnam,  Communist  China,  and  So- 
viet Russia  against  them.  We  recognize  that 
this  aggression  is  not  an  Indigenous  revolt 
on  the  part  of  fellow  South  Vietnamese,  but 
Is  instead  a  deliberate  and  vicious  campaign, 
conducted  by  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies,  to  conquer  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  by  force.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve that  to  disregard  moral  and  interna- 
tional law  by  retreating  or  by  compromising 
freedom  In  the  face  of  Communist  threats 
can  only  lead  to  larger  and  more  dangerou* 
confrontations  elsewhere  and  will  inevitably 
resxilt  in  the  loss  of  our  own  liberty. 

We,  therefore,  support  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  urge  that  military,  political. 
and  economic  pressure  against  North  Viet- 
nam be  Increased  to  a  point  where  Its  leader* 
recognize  they  must  cease  their  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam". 

4.  Wo  further  resolve  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  ct 
the  United  States,  to  the  Troy  Conference, 
and  to  other  Methodist  Church  Laymen, 
with  the  hope  that  they  make  their  Indi- 
vidual views  known. 

Signed:  Robert  A.  Davenport.  Gall  N. 
Davenport,  Katharine  M.  Webster,  Elizabeth 
W.  Keeoh.  Oonstanoe  E.  Soofleld,  John  O. 
Weljster,  Bradley  R.  Wright,  Doris  M.  Web- 
Bter,  John  E.  Doty,  OEu-son  Vamum.  Palms 
Doty,  Aldln  Mead.  Phyllis  E.  Joelyn.  Ethel 
B.  Mead,  Doneld  E.  Perkins,  Bemlce  I.  Pw- 
klns,  Oeorge  H.  Savale.  Carl  P.  Emanuelson, 
Marshall  Andrews.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Andrew* 
Case.  Oeorge  A,  Webster  (member  of  ths 
congregation) .  Irene  Andrews. 

Herbert  A.  Henderson,  Dorothy  W.  Hender- 
son, Mrs.  Pred  B.  Swan,  Fred  B.  Swan,  Thomas 
J.  Pasco,  Mrs.  Ohloe  Pasoo,  Sai»  C.  Aldrich. 
Thomas  A.  Dickinson,  Sue  Dickinson,  Kami 
Dickinson,  Doris  DU^lnson,  Kathryn  N. 
Bov«e,  Marcus  8.  Bovee,  Lucy  BuUock,  SA1- 
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Bond  M.  Bullock,  PranclB  E.  Ardiambaulit, 
Dr.  Harold  R.  Archajnbault.  Norma  M.  Savale, 
Janice  Savale. 
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Practical  Conieqaences  of  the  Poverty 
Campaign 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  aiissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
ns  City  Star  on  June  25.  1967.  expressed 
a  sound  and  intelligent  position  regard- 
ing the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  antipoverty  program  it  admin- 
isters. It  presents  in  balanced  fashion 
the  debate  over  the  antipoverty  program. 

Based  on  this  balanced  study,  the  edi- 
torial reaches  the  very  sound  conclusion 
that— 

Tills  is  not  the  time  to  give  up.  At  this 
critical  state  of  world  turmoil  and  rapid 
etiange,  the  United  States  cannot  admit  de- 
feat In  a  cause  that  much  of  the  world 

poor  and  hungry — is  watching. 

The  Star's  advice  to  the  Congress  is 
just  as  sound: 
Congress — 

The  editorial  states — 
will  Ignore  the  criUcs  of  both  the  extreme 
lect  and  the  extreme  right.  The  antipoverty 
program  is  new  and  must  have  every  chance. 

I  am  Inserting  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
PMidix  of  the  Record  : 

Iw  A  Ckangino    World:    Psacticai,    Conse- 
quences or  THE  POVEBTT  CAMPAIGN 

At  a  very  critical  era  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  nation  is  In  the  midst 
of  an  experiment  to  reduce  hard-core  pov- 
erty—a nucleus  of  misery  that  no  society 
WW  has  been  able  to  eliminate.  In  the  new 
American  effort  there  have  been  mistakes. 
But  this  Isn't  the  time  to  let  up  on  the  fight. 
Tills  la.  In  fact,  the  time  to  press  harder  than 
e?er  with  more  money  and  an  even  stronger 
ounpalgn. 

Uuch  of  the  world  Is  poor  by  American 
ituidards  and  most  of  the  world  is  watching 
to  aee  whether  the  United  States  can  meet 
tlM  challenge  of  endemic  poverty  In  this 
richest  nation  on  the  planet.  The  alternative. 
In  the  view  of  o\xr  adversaries.  Is  a  total  col- 
l«ctlvlam  that  levels  off  Income  and  oppor- 
tanlty  to  a  common  denominator  at  the  cost 
of  Individual  economic  and  political  liberty. 

Right  now  a  relatively  conservative  Con- 
l»M  is  looking  at  the  whole  poverty  op- 
wtlon.  The  1.61-bmion-dollar  appropriation 
f»  nscal  1967  is  being  reviewed;  the  21/2- 
Mlllon-dollar  request  for  fiscal  1968  Is  under 
Wttlderatlon. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Jtoclpal  anti-poverty  agency.  Is  a  vulnerable 
wg**  'o'  critics  on  every  side.  Some  of 
™«e  critics  are  sincerely  constructive. 
<««8  seem  to  regard  the  poverty  program 
M»  thing  that  unnecessarily  calls  our  atten- 
«*  to  the  seamy  side  of  life  that  would  go 
**»T  U  we  Ignore  It. 

Some  Republicans  give  the  impression  of 
wntlng  to  abandon  the  whole  thing  as  it 
•«  exUts.  They  talk  of  "new  structures." 
*n*  Democrats,  especially  those  who  have 
■J^pulated  the  poor  m  big-city  machine 
'"WW*,  are  fearful  that  the  poor  wUl  begin 
»  "ect  candidates  of  their  own. 
nie  far-out  clvU  rights  groups  denounce 
■«  program  as  a  plot  to  lure  the  Negro 


poor  into  a  middle-class  mentality  which 
they  equate  with  selling  out.  The  far-right 
groups  seem  to  confuse  the  program  with  the 
outright  dole  of  the  last  century,  although 
the  OEO  goal  is  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  militant  new-left  denounces  the  pov- 
erty personnel  as  meddling  social  workers 
and  the  militant  old-right  denounces  them  as 
softheaded  socialists.  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy 
sends  out  a  vague  plea  for  a  "virtual  revolu- 
tion in  all  social  services"  and  Rep.  Charles 
E.  Ooodell  (R-N.Y.)  says  ominously  that 
unless  the  program  is  set  straight,  "Congress 
may  weU  kill  off  the  whole  thing  this  year." 
To  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  admin- 
istration already  has  altered  the  poverty  war 
In  a  manner  to  answer  the  more  realistic 
criticism  and  even  some  of  the  emotional 
objections.  Now  a  relatively  modest  expendi- 
ture of  the  total  federal  budget  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  campaign. 

Congress,  we  hope,  will  ignore  the  critics 
of  both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right.  The  anti-poverty  program  U  new  and 
must  have  every  chance.  The  humanitarian 
alms  of  the  effort  are  not  nullified  by  parti- 
san quibbling  or  Ideological  sniping.  Prom 
a  practical  point  of  view,  the  United  States 
cannot  dismiss  the  internal  flaw  of  poverty 
that  weakens  our  over-all  strength. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  give  up.  At  this 
critical  sUge  of  world  turmoU  and  rapid 
change,  the  United  States  cannot  admit  de- 
feat In  a  cause  that  much  of  the  world  poor 
and    hungry — ^Is   watching. 


Revolution — a  brutal,  unprovoked  attack  on 
an  innocent  populace,  costing  far  more  lives 
than  the  Israeli-Arab  war. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
and  the  restoration  of  Hungary's  independ- 
ence was  never  carried  out.  There  are  still 
85,000  Russian  occupying  troops  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  Kosygln  should  first  withdraw  them! 
before  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  IsraeU 
troops  from  Arab  territories  taken  In  the 
recent  war. 

The  Hungarian  nation.  In  Soviet  captivity, 
awaits  the  honoring  of  those  resolutlozis,  that 
It  may  regain  its  free  and  independent  life. 


The  State  Departmeat  Give*  Greece  Cold 
Shoalder 
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Statement  by  Msgr.  Bela  Varga,  Last 
Freely  Elected  President  of  the  Hangar- 
ian  Parliament,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Hungarian  Committee,  on  the  Presence 
of  Kotygin  at  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  Soviet  Union's  false  accusations 
against  Israel  were  expected,  it  still  came 
as  a  shock  to  those  people  who  vividly 
remember  the  brutal  attack  upon  the 
Hungarian  nation  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  hear  the  Russian  demand  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Israel  troops  from  Arab 
territories. 

Msgr.  Bela  Varga.  last  freely  elected 
President  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  present  chairman  of  the  Hungarian 
Committee,  made  a  statement  on  Jime 
19.  concerning  Kosy gin's  presence  at  the 
United  Nations. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues that  statement,  which  speaks  not 
only  for  the  oppressed  people  of  Hun- 
gary, but  for  the  people  of  the  free  world 

The  statement  follows: 

STATEME^^^  bt  Msgr.  Bela  Varga,  Last  Preelt 

Elected    President    or    the    Hungarian 

Paelwment  and  Chairman  or  the  Hitn- 

CARiAN   Committee,   on  the   Presence   or 

KosYciN  at  the  United  Nations 

For  Hungarians,  It  was  a  shock  to  hear  Mr 

Kosygln  assuming  the  role  of  moral  arbiter 

at  the  United  Nations,  demanding  the  con- 

denmatlon  of  Israel  by  the  General  Assembly 

while   the   country  he  represents   stands  In 

contempt  of  13  resolutions  of  that  same  body 

condemning     the     Soviet    Union's     massive 

armed  Intervention  m  the  1936  Hungarian 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  State  Department  is  aglow  over  the 
dubious  developments  which  might  come 
from  the  summit  conference  at  Glass- 
lx)ro,  our  foreign  poUcy  Inconsistencies 
remain  psilnf  uUy  dubious.  I  make  spectflc 
reference  to  the  cold  shoulder  that  the 
State  Department  is  giving  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece,  which  after  aU  is  only  a 
pro-Western  anti-Communist  group.  In 
contrast,  the  Department  is  looking  for 
ways  to  accommodate  the  Soviet  Union 
and  restore  aid  to  Nasser.  Therefor*.  I 
deem  It  of  special  interest  that  Ray  Mc- 
Hugh,  of  the  Copley  News  Service,  had 
occasion  recently  to  visit  Athens.  His  in- 
terview with  Foreign  Minister  Economu 
Gouras  of  that  Government  Is  especially 
timely  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(By  Ray  McHugh.  Copley  News  Service) 
Athens. — Continued  cooperation  with  the 
United  St>ate8  and  North  AUanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies,  watchful  caution  toward 
Communist  governments  and  scathing  con- 
tempt fOT  leftist  socialist  criticism  are  basic 
foreign  policy  pUlars  In  the  new  Greek  mili- 
tary government. 

These  were  outlined  here  In  an  exclusive 
Interview  with  Greek  Foreign  Minister  Eco- 
nomu Gouras. 

The  military  regime  that  took  power  AprU 
21,  Gouras  said,  empahslzes  "the  continued 
attachment  of  Greece  to  NATO." 

The  coup,  staged  to  avert  an  alleged  Com- 
munist plot  to  plunge  Greece  Into  poUtlcal 
chaos  or  civil  war,  "has  eUmlnated  the  dan- 
ger of  loosening  the  country's  ties  with  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,"  Gouras  said. 

Noting  Russia's  Increasing  naval  strength 
In  the  Mediterranean  and  Its  growing  Influ- 
ence with  Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East, 
particularly  Egypt  and  Syria.  Gouras  said 
cautloxisly:  "It  Is  hoped  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  wlU  not 
frustrate  the  rest  of  the  world  in  failing  to 
play  a  responsible  and  constructive  role  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  peace  of  which  she 
claims  to  be  a  fervent  advocate.'' 

Gouras  acknowledged  Greece's  centuries- 
old  tradition  of  friendship  toward  the  Arab 
world,  but  supported  international  rather 
than  unilateral  actions  to  resolve  the  current 
Mideast  turmoil. 

"Greece  has  always  deployed  every  possible 
effort  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  or- 
der in  the  area,"  said  Gouras.  "Greece  will 
stand  by  the  United  Nations,  hoping  In  this 
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way  to  contribute  toward  International  peace 
and  iindergtandlng." 

The  Foreign  Mlnlater  took  a  wary  stand 
on  Oreek  relatlona  with  neighboring  Com- 
munist satellite  countries — countries  which 
allegedly  supported  Communist  agitation  In 
Greece  and  which  have  been  Incraslngly  hoa- 
tUe  toward  the  military  regime  In  Athens. 

"Concern  amongst  the  states  of  eastern 
Europe  ...  la  totally  unwarranted,"  Goiiras 
said.  "Greece  (has)  a  firm  policy  of  peace 
and  of  maintaining  and  developing  good  re- 
lations with  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
These  relations  can  be  maintained  regard- 
lees  of  dlfferencee  In  political  or  social  sys- 
tems and  should  be  baaed  on  the  principles 
of  non-interference  In  Internal  affairs,  of 
equaUty  and  reciprocity  and  mutual  respect 
of  sovereignty.  Independence  and  territorial 
integrity." 

Oouras  had  stronger  words,  however,  for 
western  nations  that  have  criticized  the  mUl- 
tary  takeover  in  Greece.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway 
have  been  particularly  Incensed  over  what 
they  dlalm  U  the  denlsal  of  human  eights  by 
the  new  Athens  regime. 

"The  criticism,"  Goviras  said,  "Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  socialist  governments  with 
leftists  tendencies  are  governing  these  coun- 
tries. Almost  aU  of  those  goveniments  an 
supported  in  power  by  Communist  or  left 
parties  and  are  forced  to  express  such  crit- 
icism to  stay  in  power. 

"Besides,  international  leftist  propaganda 
plays  Its  rede  more  eaaUy  In  these  countries 
and  parties  of  leftist  organizations  and  syn- 
dicates regret  losing  their  grip  over  areece. 
That  U  why  they  are  still  shouting." 

Oouras  noted  ttaB.t  there  were  no  such 
protests  when  Turkey  overthrew  the  Men- 
deres  regime  and  executed  Its  leaders.  This 
■Uence,  be  said,  could  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  leftists  had  no  organization  or  voice 
in  Turkey. 

The  Greek  Government-controlled  preea 
also  has  bitterly  suggested  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  concern  themselves  with 
humtln  rights  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  before 
they  eomplaln  about  alleged  abuses  in 
Greece. 

Asked    about   the   still -simmering   Oreek- 
Turklab  crisis  over   Cyprus,   Gourae  took  a 
.  condllatory  view. 

"The  Oreek  Government,"  he  said,  "has 
declared  Its  wUllngness  to  seek  a  solution  of 
the  Cyprus  problem  by  peaceful  means.  In 
that  spirit  we  are  ready  to  examine  In  com- 
mon with  Turkey  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
oontlnuatloa  of  oontacte." 
What  o*  future  U5.-Greek  relations? 
Oouras  emphasized  that  Greece  Is  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  economic  assistance 
that  will  help  solve   the   nation's  festering 
social  and  Mnployment  problems. 
But  he  said  Greece  does  not  seek  gifts. 
"The   Oovemment   would    like   that   the 
United  States'  financial  contribution  to  the 
country  continue  not  as  a  gift,"  he  said,  "but 
rather  In  the  form  of  Investments  that  may 
prove  equally  useful  to  the  American  Invest- 
ors as  well  as  to  the  national  Oreek  econ- 
omy." 

He  urged  that  the  United  States  increase 
its  participation  In  a  banking  consortium 
that  makes  money  available  foe  Industxlal 
projects  In  Greece.  He  drew  special  attention 
to  the  need  for  electrical  energy. 

Oouras  also  urged'  private  American  firms 
to  Join  with  Greek  firms  In  developing  this 
country's  natural  resources.  He  dted  the  re- 
cent agreement  with  Utton  Ind\i»trtes  of 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  to  xmdertake  a  »860  mU- 
llon  study  and  development  program  in  the 
Oreek  Peloponnesus  and  Crete. 

"American  capital  has  a  very  Important 
part  to  play  In  Greece's  effort  for  economic 
recovery  and  Industrial  development,"  he 
said.  "Greece  does  not  forget  the  generous 
assistance  of  the  United  States  In  the  past. 
Now  It  hopes  for  a  partnership  that  can  bring 
mutual  benefits  In  the  future." 
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Meanj  to  the  Seafarers  latemational 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  Nrw  Towt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-<:iO,  made 
a  speech  recently  to  the  convention  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  In 
which  he  cwmnented  on  legislation  now 
before  Congress  affecting  members  of  the 
railroad  unic«is. 

Since  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 

of  UB  would  like  to  consider  Mr.  Meany's 

remarks  I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  speech 

In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

txxt    of    spxjtch    of    afl-cio    puesment 

Oeokox  Meant  to  the  Skatarkrs  Intxbna- 

TioNAi.  Uhion   Convention,   Washington, 

D.C.,  Jt7N»  22,  1967 


I  am  very  happy  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  say  a  word  of  greeting  to  you,  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  and  offer  a 
word  of  welcome  to  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  nation. 

Tills  Is  the  home  of  rumors,  also. 
It  Is  nice  to  greet  you  here  In  Washington 
and    know   that   you    are    here    collectively 
under  the  democratic  labor  system  that  we 
have  In  America. 

You  are  here  to  make  decisions  that  we 
hope  will  affect  beneficially  the  welfare  of 
the  people  that  you  repreecnt. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  maritime 
problems.  I  see  the  sign  In  front  of  me 
stating  Rebuild  America's  Merchant  Marine 
Now — well,  strange  enough,  I  said  that  In 
1940. 

I  wrote  an  article  for  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Liabor  magazine  at  the  time  about 
the  situation  In  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  I  believed  m  a  real  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  then. 

Surely  anyone  who  believed  In  It  25  years 
ago  and  has  seen  what  has  happened  since, 
certainly  must  be  much  stronger  In  his  or 
her  belief  in  a  strong  Merchant  Marine  today. 
What  I  would  Uke  to  talk  to  you  about 
U  what  might  be  called  the  credibility  situa- 
tion here  In  Washington.  You  follow  the 
news  media  these  days  and  you  follow  tele- 
vision and  radio. 

It  Is  pretty  hard  to  know  what  to  believe 
or  what  not  to  believe.  The  news  and  tele- 
vision media  are  not  very  helpful  In  these 
situations. 

Three  or  four  weeks  ago  In  this  hotel  there 
were  8,000  delegates  representing  perhaps 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mllUon  people,  rep- 
resenting government  employees,  and  others 
representing  half  a  million. 

They  were  here  for  three  or  four  days 
discussing  problems  that  affect  their  families, 
their  unions  and  the  conditions,  the  working 
conditions,  of  their  members. 

There  was  practically  no  press  coverage 
at  all  and  no  television  or  radio  coverage. 
That  particular  week  the  television  and  radio 
and  the  front  pages  of  the  Washington  news- 
papers were  concerned  only  with  the  activi- 
ties of  eight  or  ten  kooky  kids  who  came 
down  here  from  Boston. 

They  were  unwashed,  unshaven  and  long- 
haired boys  and  shorthalred  girls. 

They  were  down  here  and  were  misguided 
and  all  mixed  up— on  a  pacifist  meeting. 
Just  who  they   were   for  or  against  never 


became  clear,  but  what  they  did  was  qulu 
clear. 

It  was  covered  In  every  paper  In  the  city, 
every  edition,  every  radio  program  and  every 
television  program,  six  o'clock,  seven  o'clock, 
and  later  at  night. 

They  went  over  to  the  Pentagon  and  laid 
down  in  the  haUways.  One  little  girl  went 
on  a  hvmger  sttlke  and  that  really  brought 
the  press  out. 

I  say  the  ix'ess,  the  radio  and  television  in 
this  country,  U  missing  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
many  problems  that  face  the  American 
people. 

For  some  reason  known  only  to  ttiem  they 
prefer  this  sort  of  stxiff,  this  sensational 
business,  to  something  that  Is  Important. 

This  goes  for  the  civil  rights  situation,  too. 
We  have  a  number  of  sound  Negro  organiza- 
tions In  the  country  and  a  number  of  sound 
Negro  leaders. 

They  don't  get  the  coverage  In  the  news. 
Thoee  who  preach  violence  and  have  no  real 
standing  in  the  Negro  community  get  the 
front  pages  and  the  television  screen  day 
after  day. 

f  think  the  American  people  ought  to  think 
more  about  credibility  of  the  news  media  and 
perhaps  a  Uttie  less  about  the  credibility 
of  those  In  official  life. 

This  Is  certainly  worthwhile  to  comment 
on.  We  have  some  legislation  over  on  Capitol 
HlU  that  Is  quite  important.  This  legislation 
pertains  to  the  130,000  railroad  mechanlo, 
shop  mechanics  who  have  exhausted  all  of 
the  machinery  of  the  RaUway  Labor  Act  and 
were  free  to  go  on  strike  about  three  months 

ago. 

This  Is  after  many  months  of  following  the 
procedures  of  the  Act  and  legislation  was 
Introduced  postponing  that  right  until  Mon- 
day Of  this  week. 

In  the  meantime,  legislation  to  carry  this 
strike  or  dispute  to  a  conclusion  was  In- 
troduced, which  calls  for  another  60  or  90 
days  of  mediation. 

Now,  It  calls  for  these  men  to  go  to  work 
and  to  stay  at  work  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  someone  else  until  January  1,  1M9. 

They  must  work  If  the  bill  becomes  law 
whether  they  wlU  it  or  not,  or  whether  condl- 
tions  suit  the«n,  until  January  1,  1869. 

Incidentally,  this  Is  two  months  after  the 
Presidential  election. 

We  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that 
this  Is  not  compulsory  arbitration;  this  is 
just  mediation  to  finality. 

You  try  to  buy  that  one.  It  Is  not  com- 
pulsion. It  Is  mediation  to  finality.  It  is  not 
compulsory  arbitration  l>ecatise  It  only  aflects 
130,000  people,  and  It  does  not  say  forever, 
it  only  says  until  January  1,  1969,  as  such. 

We  are  told  by  a  great  Uberal  Senator 
much  the  same  story,  that  this  Is  not  com- 
pulsion, that  this  is  something  that  we  had 
In  the  War  Labor  Board  days. 

I  know  what  we  had  then.  American 
lAbor  met  and  said  to  the  government  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  there  would  be  no  strikes.  American 
indtistry  agreed  that  for  the  period  of  the 
war  there  would  be  no  lockouts. 

Now,  that  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
American  labor.  Labor  and  Industry  said  to- 
gether that  tbe  government  shall  provide  the 
means  to  settle  disputes  In  lieu  of  the  strikes 
and  lockouts,  that  we  could  not  afford  whin 
fighting  a  war. 

This  agreement  was  made  In  DecemDer. 
1941.  Just  ten  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  ana 
American  Ubor  Uved  up  to  that  agreement 
We  had  a  War  Labor  Board  to  settle  these 
disputes.  The  War  Labor  Board  depended  on 
the  leadership  of  American  labor  to  obwrre 
that   pledge.   That  pledge   was   observed  w 

percent.  ,j  _.  »* 

The  Board  depended  on  the  President  » 
the  United  States,  with  emergency  powers,  w 
compel  mdustry  to  Uve  up  to  the  declsiow 
at  the  War  Labor  Board.  This  was  a  w" 
emergency, 
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The  machinery  Included.  If  you  please,  the 
8elz\ire  of  any  plant  that  refused  to  ablds 
by  a  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
thereby  make  Its  contribution  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  effort. 

The  comparison  between  this  anti-strike 
legislation  and  the  War  Labor  Board  la  not 
very  well  taken.  Yes.  we  had  cases  where 
plants  were  seized  by  the  order  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  This  was  because  the 
corporation  decided  thirty  cents  an  hour  was 
enough  to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  very 
important  radio  parts  that  the  Army  very 
■adly  needed  at  that  time. 

When  you  hear  somebody  say  this  Is  not 
tntl-strike  or  not  compulsion,  don't  believe 
It. 

We  have  this  rather  odd  situation,  that  In 
connection  with  this  legislation,  a  member 
Off  the  President's  Cabinet  denounced  the 
heads  of  one  of  our  unions  as  being 
unpatriotic. 

Tbia  Is  because  be  did  not  crack  down 
OS  bis  membership  and  tell  them  that  they 
had  to  aocept  what  some  Board  said  was  fair. 

Now,  this  Is  rather  odd  coming  from  of- 
fletals  of  the  Bovernment.  We  have  the  Lan- 
drum- Griffin  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor  Act  In  1959.  TTiey  proclaimed  a 
sort  of  labor's  bill  of  rights. 

This  was  to  protect  the  rank  and  file,  if 
you  please.  To  protect  them  from  tiie  labor 
leadership  that  caused  all  the  trouble,  they 
said,  not  the  rank  and  file.  These  were  de- 
signed to  bring  trade  union  democracy  and 
free  the  rank  and  file  frcon  the  domination 
from  the  leaders. 

Now,  we  hear  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
ether  government  officials  (ryihg  crocodile 
tears  because  they  say  the  rank  emd  file  is 
rsjectlnj;  settlementfi  agreed  to  by  the 
leaden  and  tihat  something,  therefore, 
riiould  be  done  about  it. 

This  Is  what  they  wanted  In  1959,  and  this 
1*  what  they  are  getting.  Then,  we  have  Mr. 
Boyd,  the  Secretary  ciif  Transportation,  ques- 
tioning the  patriotism  and  e^ood  faith  of  the 
head  of  one  of  our  International  unions 
because  some  off  his  members  are  Involved 
With  the  railroad  sh<^  craft  strike,  as  such. 

■niey  dont  choose  to  work  for  wages  of- 
fered by  tbe  railroad  management.  Then  we 
hear,  also,  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  not  doing 
■o  w«ll. 

Now,  this  gets  Into  the  press.  Of  ootirse. 
nobody  tells  us  that  we  are  not  doing  so 
well;  you  tell  somebody  else.  We  will  answer 
that  through  the  machinery  <rf  the  AFL-CIO. 

Any  member  unit  of  this  organlEatlon  has 
a  right  to  use  that  machinery. 

They  have  a  right  to  appear  before  the 
Kxecutlve  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  a 
rt^t  to  appear  before  the  General  Board  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  They  have  a  right  to  appear 
before  a  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

They  also  have  a  right  to  request  a  special 
eoavention  If  they  dont  like  the  way  that 
thlnp  are  going  to  be  run. 

No  one  has  exercised  any  of  these  rights. 
W»  have  heard  criticism  of  the  susUons  off 
the  Executive  Council  and  I  can  say  to  you 
that  I  think  that  the  AFL-CIO  Is  doing 
fulte  well. 

I  think  this  will  be  documented  publicly  at 
the  proper  time.  The  answer  will  be  given 
tlirough  the  machinery,  through  the  demo- 
eraUc  machinery  off  the  AFL-CIO.  through 
»n  agency  of  that  machinery. 

^irther,  on  this  question  of  credibility, 
we  take  the  Incredible  performance  that  we 
liave  all  witnessed  In  the  last  few  days. 

Well,  I  don't  mind  being  in  a  courtroom 
»n*  hear  two  lawyers  battie. 

I  don't  mind  hearing  one  person  contradict 
werythlng  the  other  person  says.  I  reallw 
Mat  many  of  those  who  speak  at  the  United 
Nations  art  under  orders  from  their  govem- 
nwati.  Tou  don't  mind  whether  these  people 
•«fee  with  you  so  long  as  they  agree  on  the 

'*Ct8. 

However  we  have  Just  had  the  head  of  a 
wverelgn  sute,  a  stats'  with  a  population 


second  to  no  other,  stand  befme  the  world 
jmd  glvs  an  Incredible  performance. 

He  told  us  tbat  «hs  people  of  Israel  wei« 
the  aggressors  In  this  recent  trouble  In  the 
Middle  Bast.  We  were  told  that  the  two  and 
a  half  million  Jews  in  Israel  were  kicking 
around  sixty  million  Arabs. 

These  are  not  ancient  facts.  Who  was  It 
that  ordered  the  umted  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing force  out  of  that  area? 

Was  It  the  government  of  Israel  that  or- 
dered them  out?  Who  closed  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba?  Certainly,  this.  In  all  International 
relations,  this  Is  considered  an  act  of  war. 
You  block  the  free  passage  of  ships  to  any 
nation  and  you  are  practically  declaring  war 
on  that  nation. 

Now.  who  ordered  It  closed?  Was  It  Israel? 
Who  was  It  that  received  the  three  billion 
dollars  of  military  hardware  from  the  Soviet 
Union?  Was  It  Israel?  And  tvro  aukd  one-half 
billion  of  that  was  frittered  away,  to  tise  a 
polite  expression,  within  three  hours  on  the 
morning  of  June  5,  1967. 

Which  country  In  that  area  has  a  national 
policy  that  calls  for  the  extermination  off  one 
of  Its  neighbors?  Dops  Israel  have  that  pol- 
icy? 

No,  It  is  their  Arab  neighbors  that  have 
that  policy,  and  have  f<x  years.  They  do  not 
recognize  Israel  and  they  refuse  to  give  them 
the  rights  of  other  nations  to  use  the  Suez 
Canal.  They  proclaimed  day  In  and  day  out 
that  their  policy,  that  the  reason  for  their 
national  existence  Is  to  destroy  Israel  as  a 
nation. 

When  we  hear  the  head  of  a  government 
banding  this  sort  of  bunk  out  to  the  people 
of  the  world,  you  say  to  yourself,  what  price 
truth? 

I  think  that  labor  In  America  Is  quite  prac- 
tical. I  think  we  know  what  this  legislative 
picture  on  Capitol  HlU.  which  calls  for  com- 
pulsory work  for  these  130.000  railroad 
workers,  that  we  know  what  that  means. 

We  know  that  means  something  to  sUl  off 
American  labor,  not  just  the  shop  craft 
workers.  This  legislation  actually  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  American  trade  union  move- 
ment. It  Is  a  step  toward  the  destruction  (rf 
collective  bargaining. 

After  all,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
Great  Society  and  a  state-controlled  society, 
such  as  they  have  in  the  dictator  countries? 
Say,  the  Iron  Curtain  countries? 

What  Is  the  difference?  Do  you  know  that 
they  have  unions  or  what  they  call  unions 
in  Russia?  IX>  you  know  that  Hitler  set  up 
wha.t  he  called  a  union?  He  called  It  a  labor 
front. 

In  Russia  today  they  claim  to  have  trade 
unions  In  every  branch  of  their  society  and 
every  venture  in  every  industrial  i^ant.  What 
Is  the  real  difference? 

The  real  difference  Is  one  word — freedom. 
In  1957,  In  the  United  Nations,  sitting  on  a 
committee  with  some  of  the  Soviet  delegates, 
I  bad  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  differ- 
ence when  the  Soviet  delegate  spoke  off  Soviet 
unions. 

I  had  at  the  time  a  copy  off  a  Soviet  so- 
called  trade  union  pai>er.  On  the  front  page 
it  condemned  certain  trade  tinlon  oOdals 
for  what  they  called  devlatlonist  tendencies. 
These  tendencies  consisted  off  Insisting  that 
the  trade  unions  should  have  something  to 
say  about  wages  for  the  workers  and  about 
production  norms — about  how  much  money 
a  man  receives  for  his  work  and  how  much 
work  he  Is  expected  to  prodtice  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  about  setting  up  targets  that  eat^i 
worker  has  In  his  particular  Job. 

These  trade  union  otHria^^  who  Insisted 
that  the  trade  unions  should  have  sotnethlng 
to  say  were  declared  gtillty  off  deviaticsi.  It 
was  said  they  were  developing  burgeda  tend- 
encies. 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  pcodti»- 

tion  norms  and  wages  are  the  rlglit  off  tbe 

party  to  determine  and  no  one  ilea.  Atw| 

the  party  Is  tbs  government. 

This  Is  the  difference  between  wbat  tlMf 


can  unions  and  what  we  can  unions.  This 
is  the  difference  between  a  free  society  -nrt 
a  state-oontrcrfled  society,  under  which  every 
individual  is  considered  to  be  an  instrument 
off  the  state  and  measured  only  on  the  basts 
off  his  contribution  to  the  state. 

Why  are  they  afraid  to  let  these  unions — 
these  so-called  vmlons — have  a  Uttie  freedom? 
Actually  they  are  there  to  regulate  workers, 
to  handle  vacations,  and  tell  them  where 
they  can  live.  If  you  exceed  the  production 
norm  you  may  get  a  better  apartment  smd 
go  to  a  vacation  spot.  The  unions  also 
see  to  It  that  there  Is  no  absenteeism,  that 
the  workers  are  on  the  Job  smd  so  forth. 

This  brings  to  mind  sm  Incident  in  con- 
nection with  the  so-called  American  Plan. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  very  few  of  you  remem- 
ber this.  You  are  a  little  too  young.  This  Is 
one  advantage  of  getting  old.  You  can  look 
back  a  Uttie  m<M-e. 

The  American  Plan  was  put  forth  in  1920 
by  the  financial  Interests  In  this  country.  It 
was  very  simple  to  put  a  tag  o«i  It.  They 
wotild  use  their  Influence  in  the  financial 
world  and  see  to  It  that  no  group  of  workers, 
that  no  plant  or  building  construction  Job 
would  have  more  than  50  percent  union  peo- 
ple on  it. 

It  could  have  less  or  none,  but  not  more. 
Otherwise,  it  would  lose  Its  financial  bene- 
fits— mortgages,  construction  loans  and  so 
forth. 

This  started  In  the  building  trades  and  it 
was  quite  successful  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country— specifically  It  was  very  successful 
In  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  not  only  tied 
up  the  financing,  to  compel  open  shop  as 
they  call  It— this  Is  what  they  meant  by 
American  Plan — but  they  tied  up  the  sup- 
ply companies — the  people  who  supplied 
brick,  cement,  sand,  lumber.  And  within  a 
period  of  six  months,  the  building  trades 
movement  In  San  Francisco,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  movements  in  the  country  prior 
to  that  time,  was  reduced  to  a  shambles. 
Membership  dwindled.  They  Imported  scabs 
to  do  the  work.  The  unions  held  out,  of 
course.  They  did  the  best  they  could  to  Uve. 
The  work  went  on  with  scabs  quite  a  while. 
Then  they  had  a  problem — these  great  brains 
who  thought  up  this  scheme.  They  said.  "We 
have  got  to  do  something  with  these  non- 
union people  we  brought  in  here."  You  see 
they  brought  them  In,  put  th^n  In  dormi- 
tories with  pcrflce  protection — you  know  the 
usual  things  they  have  to  do  to  take  care 
of  these  people.  After  some  months  they  said 
we  have  got  to  do  something  tor  these  peo- 
ple. We  have  got  to  glvs  them  some  chance 
for  recreation.  After  all,  they  eotild  not  Just 
have  them  living  week  In  and  week  out  every 
day  of  the  week  In  these  dormitories  not 
mixing  around  with  p>eople. 

Someone  said,  let's  form  them  into  a  social 
club.  They  got  them  into  a  social  dub  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  evening  to  come  up 
with  Ideas  for  social  recreatlaa. 

Well,  lo  smd  behold,  the  soeUd  club,  sev- 
eral thousand  of  them,  mads  application  to 
Join  the  building  trades  union  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

This  Is  what  the  Soviets  are  afraid  of  and 
this  is  why  they  keep  ttiees  people  under  the 
control  of  their  so-caUed  trade  unions. 

The  real  difference  is  freedom  and  this  is 
sm  issue  In  this  legislation.  Why  should  rail- 
road management  give  anything  to  rtdlroad 
labor  if.  down  the  road,  there  Is  a  Congress 
waiting  to  compel  that  labor  force  to  wtwk — 
to  compel  them  to  W(»-k  under  conditions 
dictated  by  someone  else  other  than  the 
workers  themselves?  Railroad  management 
has  nothing  to  lose. 

I^t  me  say  this  and  ttien  get  back  to  the 
credlMUty  gap  s^galn.  A  ewtaln  member  of 
Oongreas  said  the  AFl^-OIO  la  not  really 
opposed  to  this  legislation.  They  know  It  is 
inevitable. 

X  oan  tell  yen.  tbat  we  are  opposed  to  this 
leglslatioo.  We  are  opposed  to  It  as  It  affects 
ttie  railroad  machinists,  sheet  metal  workers. 
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electrical  workers,  men  working  there  for  the 
railroad.  ^       ^ 

We  were  oppoaed  to  It  last  year  when  K 
was  before  CSongrees  and  affected  airline 
mechanlca.  We  are  opposed  to  It  anytime  It 
aSeotB  a  free  American  worker. 

Thl*  U  our  rectffd.  Thla  U  the  eort  ot 
principle  under  which  we  built  our  move- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  abcuadon  thoae 
principles. 

We  are  not  going  to  abandon  our  prlnclplea. 
Without  freedom  the  American  labor  move- 
ment becomes  nothing.  It  becomes  a  front,  a 
Hitler  front  or  a  Sovle*  front. 

Without  freedom.  American  labor  has  made 
a  contjrtbutlon  and  It  contlnuee  to  make  a 
contribution  to  American  life  and  to  the 
development  and  encouragement  of  freedom 
all  over  the  world. 

We  have  a  record,  we  have  a  long  record  In 
this  field.  We  expect  to  build  on  that  record. 

Now,  I  am  sure,  as  we  go  down  the  road, 
building  on  that  record,  that  marching  right 
along  with  ub  will  be  the  Seafarere  Inter- 
oaUooal  Union  oi  Korth  America  under  the 
leadership  of  a  real  great  trade  unionist, 
Brother  Paul  Hall. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Generally, 
anytime  that  one  indicates  support  lor 
rlght-to-work  labor  laws,  he  Is  immedi- 
ately classified  as  anti-organized  labor. 
Nothing  is  as  effective  in  keeping  rank 
and  file  xmion  members  from  reading 
sensible  argiunents  in  favor  of  right  to 
work  as  starting  any  discussion  on  the 
subject  with  the  charge  of  antilabor  bias. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Schuchman,  president  of 
Homestead  Valve  Manufacturing  Co., 
Oonopolis,  Pa.,  after  rising  to  a  position 
of  seniority  in  management,  supported 
the  formation  of  two  unions,  and  cannot 
In  any  aense  of  the  word  be  considered 
antl-organlzed  labor. 

Yet  he  does  recognize  deflciences  in 
our  labor  unions  and  urges  right- to- work 
laws  as  an  antidote  to  the  disease  of 
labor  monopoly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  attached  articles  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

An    Ubcbnt    Appkal    to    Oum    Pibesai.    Law 
Makers 

Having  been  engaged  In  Industrial  man- 
agement for  more  than  fifty  years,  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  seamy  side 
of  the  Industrial  life  of  employeee  in  thoee 
early  days  when  labor  unions  were  struggling 
for  a  foothold. 

My  sympathy  was  with  their  basic  aim — to 
serve  aa  spokesman  for  employeee  In  dealing 
with  managers  of  industrial  plants,  and  to 
gain  such  wage  and  other  benefits  as  was  due 
the  producers  of  goods  for  our  markets. 

Since  I  have  risen  to  a  poelUon  of  seniority 
In  management,  my  actions,  influenced  by 
thoee  earlier  experiences,  led  me  to  support 
the  forming  of  two  unions  In  the  plant  and 
offices  of  the  company  with  whloh  I  have 
been  associated,  officially,  since  ISttl. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  record* 
of  oar  coQ^sany's  relationship  wltb  these  two 
unions,  their  elected  officers,  and  tbelr  so- 


called  International  representatives  of  the 
APIr-CIO  Steelworkers,  has  been  open  and 
above  board,  and  usually  tolerable  under  In- 
tolerable mandates  from  Washington. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  break  off  union  con- 
tracts nor  the  negotiation  of  labor  contract* 
since  I  firmly  beUeve  that,  fimdamentally, 
the  orderly  adjustment  of  wages  and  working 
conditions  within  the  economic  framework 
of  the  Free  Enterprise  System  is  as  much  a 
part  of  our  wonderful  way  of  life  as  are  our 
Constitution,  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Ten 
Pillars  of  Economic  Wisdom  (copy  attached). 

Now,  having  established  my  honest  regard 
for  the  rights  of  employees  in  my  sphere  of 
Influence,  I  ask  that  you  read  "An  Intimi- 
dated Society."  which  Includes  Donald  Rlch- 
berg's  "causes  of  deep  anxiety"  regarding  la- 
bor union  leadership  and  labor  laws,  together 
with  those  Of  another  long-time  friend  of 
\mion  labor,  Maurice  B.  Pranks,  in  his  book. 
What's  Wrong  With  Our  Labor  Unions? 

Mr.  Franks  dlagnoels.  in  my  opinion. 
strilces  at  the  heart  of  our  present-day  im- 
passes. He  says: 

"And  the  roots  of  the  disease  of  labor 
monopoly  are  these: 

1.  CompulscHry  Unionism.  (Reed  Larson's 
Right  to  Work  proposed  law  will  remedy 
this  wage-slave  situation.) 

2.  Industry-wide  bargaimng.  (Our  Anti- 
Trust  Laws  are  as  valid  in  dealing  with  this 
malignancy  in  labor  relations  as  they  axe 
proving  to  be  in  dealing  with  wrong-doers 
among  Industrial  and  business  Arms.) 

3.  Dictated  Strike  Action.  (There  are 
more  voters  among  customers  than  union 
members  alone.  In  fact,  union  mmebers  ore 
customers  and,  as  customers,  are  feeling  the 
pinch  of  economically  unsound  dictation  of 
labor  leaders.  Only  laws  that  encourage  un- 
derstanding and  acceptance  of  basic  eco- 
nomic principles  will  resolve  the  present 
chaoe.) 

Please  serve  all  of  your  constituents  prop- 
erly, wlthlQ  our  (Constitutional  Right*  and 
the  Rules  of  the  market-place. 

Internal  strife  and  economic  waste  can- 
not be  tolerated,  especially  right  now  when 
true  statemanshlp  demands  the  establish- 
ment of  proper  labor-management  relations 
within  our  country  so  that  we  may  face  our 
enemies  overseas,  strong,  and  as  a  united 
team  of  producers  of  goods  to  sustain  our 
beloved  country's  needs  within  and  outside 
of  our  boundaries. 
Urgently, 

IF.  E.  Schuchman. 
President. 


Am  Intimujated  Society 
<By  Louis  Ruthenburg) 
A  few  years  ago  a  Presbyterian  minister 
was  shocked  when  Prlnceiton,  Indiana,  the 
town  In  which  he  lived  and  worked,  was 
tca-n  a{>art  by  a  long  and  vicious  strike.  He 
saw  raw  mob  vlcrfence,  aaeaults  and  shoot- 
ings. A  child  was  almost  fatally  Injured  by  a 
bullet,  presumably  fired  by  a  union  goon.  A* 
frequently  happens,  law  enfcH-cement  failed 
to  function.  For  weeks  the  little  town  of 
Prlnton  Uved  under  anarchy.  As  he  described 
hlB  experiences  and  obeervaUona  during  the 
strike,  thU  clergyman  said  that  the  people 
of  the  United  Statee  now  live  In  "an  intimi- 
dated society." 

Our  Intimidation  and  anxieties  stem  not 
only  from  ttie  flagrantly  lawless  antics  In- 
spired by  Irresponsible  labor  leaders.  Among 
many  cauees,  thinking  citizens  are  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  threat  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, the  cumulative  result  of  Irresponsi- 
ble spending  and  contintiing  deficits  which 
have  resulted  In  fantastic  Indebtednees,  In 
stirinking  gold  reserves  and  adverse  balance 
of  International  payments.  You  will  think  of 
many  other  sources  at  anxiety. 

But,  let**  take  a  brief  look  at  Just  one  of 
these  caueee  at  deep  anxiety  about  our  na- 
tion's future. 

ijBiboT  union  leaders,  numerically  an  insig- 
nificant minority  group,  have  become  a  dom- 


inant force  in  national,  state  and  local  poll. 
tics.  To  a  great  degree,  these  princes  of  privii- 
ege  dictate  tlie  course  of  our  ectmomy. 

Please  read  carefuUy  a  few  quotations  from 
one  who  speeXt  wittx  authority. 
Quotation  1  U  this : 

"Collective  bargaining  has  become  collec- 
tive coercion  .  .  .  the  aim  of  Industrial  jus- 
tice has  become  greed  for  industrial  domina- 
tion .  .  .  Political  Influence,  onoe  sought 
to  protect  fair  dealing,  is  now  sought  M>  ac- 
complish personal  political  goals." 
Here  is  quote  No.  2: 

"The  unions  are  powerful,  aggresjii\e  or- 
ganizations that  are  engaged  In  a  continuing 
warfare  against  the  maintenance  of  a  Ire* 
competitive  economy." 

Quote  No.  3  (these  are  all  from  the  same 
author)  Is  this: 

"These  evils  will  not  be  remedied  uniu  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  free  citizens  real- 
ize that  labor's  economic  monopoly  and  po- 
litical power  are  preparing  the  way  for 
ccHnmunlsm  far  more  effective  than  the  com- 
mimlsts  themselves." 

Perhaps,  as  you  read  those  three  quota- 
tions, you  are  thinking  they  came  from  t 
speaker  for  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers or  from  another  protagonist  ol 
business  management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  three  paragraphs 
were  written  by  the  late  Donald  R.  Richberg, 
who  devoted  many  years  to  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  labOT. 

He  took  part  In  the  early  struggles  to 
unionize  Industry,  co-authored  the  famed 
Railway  lAbor  Act  of  1926  and  the  National 
Recovery  Act  erf  1M3.  Richberg  attempted 
reconciUatlon  of  Induatry,  labor  and  pubUc 
Interests  as  the  last  head  of  NRA  in  1936. 

Twenty  years  later  Mr.  Richberg  courage- 
ously and  realistically  reappraised  the  fruit 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  seeds  he 
had  helped  to  plant. 

He  then  sounded  the  alarm.  He  wrote  a 
book — "Labor  Union  Monopoly — A  Clear  and 
Present  Ekanger." 

Those  of  ua  who  have  spent  many  weary 
hours  at  the  bargaining  table,  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  tensions  of  labor  disputes  and 
•trikes.  who  have  been  coerced  by  that  great- 
ly prejudiced  tribunal,  the  National  Ubor 
Relations  Board,  must,  as  the  result  of  much 
bitter  experience,  agree  with  Mr.  Richberg. 
Prom  that  cosUy  teacher,  experience,  « 
have  learned  that,  under  ciurent  conditions. 
management  Invariably  plays  against  card* 
that  are  stacked  and  against  dice  that  ai* 
loaded.  The  cards  were  stacked  and  the  dice 
were  loaded  by  legislators,  btireaucrats  and 
courts  who  l^iored  and  violated  the  ancient 
precept  of  equaUty  under  the  law. 

An  "intimidated  society"  now  submits  to 
the  rule  of  organized  labor's  princes  of  privi- 
lege. 

Here,  as  In  England,  socialistic  intellec- 
tuals conspire  vrith  labor  leaders  to  capture 
a  dominant  i»lltlcal  party  m  order  to  Impose 
Marxian  philosophy  of  government  upon  the 
nation.  Under  this  alUance,  elaborate  polit- 
ical campaigns  and  subsidies  are  tised  to 
elect  leftwing  legislators,  administrative  of- 
ficers and  Judges.  Such  activities  are  gener- 
ously financed  by  union  treasuries  swollen 
by  the  dues  and  assessments  derived  fran 
union  members,  many  of  whom  are  unwill- 
ingly forced  Into  membership  under  perni- 
cious union  shop  contracts. 

Another  well-known,  long-time  friend  ct 
union  labor,  Maiu-lce  R.  Franks,  writes  in 
his  recently  published  book,  "What's  Wrong 
With  Our  Labor  Unions!" — 

"And  the  roots  of  the  disease  of  labor  mo- 
nopoly are  three: 

"1.  Compulsory  unionism. 
"2.  Industry-wide  bargaining. 
"3.  Dictated  strike  action. 
"Weed  these  out  of  the  labor  movement 
and  the  Labor  Trust  will  crumble  Ilk*  • 
bouse  of  cards." 

A  series  of  laws  enacted  In  1B14.  In  IW*' 
In  1932  and  in  1935  place  labor  leaders  In  » 
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preferential  position.  Our  government  has 
been  guilty  of  class  bias.  It  haa  abandoned 
me  fundamental  precept  of  equality  under 
tbe  law  which  was  enunciated  py  AristoUs 
2,000  years  before  Jefferson  wrote  cur  Decla- 
litlon  of  Independence.  ' 

Supplementary  legislation,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley and  Landrum-Oriffln  Acts,  has  been  in- 
effective. MUd  salve  Is  applied  where  drastic 
purgery  Is  needed. 

Effective  labor  legislation  must  repeal  pres- 
ent immunity  under  the  anti-trust  laws, 
llniltaUon  of  the  injunctive  power  of  the 
courts  where  labor  unions  are  concerned 
and  the  manifold  inequities  of  the  Wagner 
Act.  Freedom  to  accept  or  reject  union  mem- 
bership must  take  the  place  of  compulsory 
unionism. 

The  nation  Is  in  sore  need  of  a  shining 
new  labor  relations  act  which  will  establish 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  protect  the 
legitimate  rights  of  labor,  organized  and  un- 
organized, take  the  consumer  Interest  fully 
into  account  and  deal  fairly  with  Investors 
who  must  devote  their  savings  to  provide 
tbousands  of  dollars  for  financing  every 
STSllable  job. 

Tbb  10  PiuLAXS  op  Economic  Wisdom 
L  Nothing  In  our  material  world  can  oome 
from  nowhere  or  go  nowhere,  nor  can  it  be 
tree:  everything  in  our  econonUc  life  has  a 
aource,  a  destination,  and  a  cost  that  must 
be  paid. 

n.  Ooveriunent  is  never  a  source  of  goods. 
Xrerythlng  produced  is  produced  by  the  pecK- 
ple,  and  everything  that  government  gives  to 
the  people,  it  must  first  take  from  the  people. 
nL  The  only  valuable  money  that  govern- 
ment has  to  spend  is  that  money  taxed  or 
borrowed  out  of  the  people's  earnings.  When 
government  decides  to  spend  more  than  It 
has  thus  received,  that  extra  unearned  money 
la  created  out  of  thin  air,  through  the  banks, 
and,  when  spent,  takes  on  value  only  by  re- 
ducing the  value  of  all  money,  savings,  and 
toaurance. 

IV.  In  our  modern  exchange  economy,  all 
pajrroll  and  employment  oome  from  custom- 
ers, and  the  only  worthwhile  job  security  Is 
customw  security;  if  there  are  no  customers, 
tliere  can  be  no  payroll  and  no  jobs. 

V.  Customer  sectirity  can  be  achieved  by 
the  worker  only  wben  he  cooperates  with 
management  m  doing  the  things  that  win 
and  hold  customers.  Job  security,  therefore, 
k  a  partnership  problem  that  can  be  solved 
only  In  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  coop- 
eration. 

VL  Because  wages  are  the  principal  cost 
of  everything,  widespread  wage  Increases, 
without  oorreepandlng  mcreases  in  produc- 
tlOQ,  simply  increoee  the  cost  of  everybody's 
UTing. 

Vn.  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
numbw  means,  m  it*  material  sense,  the 
giwatest  goods  for  the  greatest  number 
•hich,  m  turn,  means  the  greatest  produc- 
tivity per  worker. 

Vm.  All  productivity  is  based  on  three 
factors:  1)  natural  resotirces.  whose  form, 
place,  and  condition  are  changed  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  2)  human  energy  (both  muscu- 
lo and  mental) ,  with  the  aid  of  3)  tools. 

IX.  Tools  are  the  only  one  of  these  three 
faetore  that  man  can  increase  without  lim- 
it, and  tools  come  Into  being  In  a  free  society 
oaly  when  there  Is  a  reward  for  the  tempo- 
rary self-demal  that  people  must  practice  In 
<»der  to  channel  f)art  of  their  earnings  away 
t'om  purchases  that  produce  Immediate 
«»nfort  and  pleasure,  and  Into  new  tools  of 
production.  Proper  payment  for  the  use  of 
"X^  la  essential  to  their  creation, 
th^'  ^*  P^^u^^tlvlty  of  the  tools — that  Is, 
the  efficiency  of  the  human  energy  applied 
poonnection  with  their  use — has  alwavs 
bwm  highest  in  a  competitive  society  in 
mm?*  ^*  economic  decisions  are  made  by 
™^ons  of  progress-seeking  Individuals, 
"•vter  than   In   a   state-planned   society   In 


whl^  those  declslozu  ■!«  oMkde  by  a  baadfid 
of  aU-po«erful  people,  regnrrflews  al  Iwm 
well-nveaaLng.  Tin««»in^_  slnoere,  and  Intel- 
ligent those  people  may  be. 


Offanized  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP    Nrw    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
three  Ulxuninatlng  letters  written  by 
three  Greenwich  Central  School  seniors 
from  the  30th  Congressional  District,  on 
the  subject  of  organized  crime.  ITie  in- 
crease In  crime  together  with  the  ob- 
stacles placed  in  the  path  of  arrest  by 
recent  court  rulings  has  created  a  wave 
of  frustration  over  these  young  pe<H>le 
who  have  always  been  taught  that  the 
most  positive  remedy  to  crime  Is  prompt 
capture,  speedy  trial,  and  severe  penalty. 

We  are  all  too  anxious  to  criticize  our 
young  people  today.  Publicity  is  only 
given  to  those  who  do  things  out  of  the 
ordinary.  Here  is  an  example  of  good 
clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  young  peo- 
ple. We  should  encourage  such  thinking. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  three  letters  I  received  from 
Nancy  Morehouse,  Morgan  Snyder,  and 
Prank  J.  Ryan,  all  members  of  the  senior 
class,  Greenwich  Central  School,  Green- 
wich, N.Y.  Perhaps  the  messages  Implicit 
in  their  comments  will  get  through  to 
those  oCBcials,  who  have  the  power,  if 
they  will  use  it,  to  do  something  effective 
to  curb  crime  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  letters  follow: 

Hon.  CARLEroM  J.  KiKG, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Woshinjrfon,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  King:  My  name  is 
Morgan  Snyder,  I  am  18  yeare  old,  and  live 
In  the  rural  town  of  Greenwich,  N.Y. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  express 
my  feelings  on  crime  in  this  ootmtry. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  population  ot 
this  country  has  Increased  ten  per  cent. 
With  this  Inoreese,  however,  the  crime  raite 
has  increased  forty  per  cent.  You  most  de- 
cldedJy  will  have  to  agree  that  this  Is  a  most 
appalling  figure. 

I  believe  this  Increase  In  crime  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  justice  depart- 
ments are  not  strict  enough  with  the  crimi- 
nal,  especially  the  firet  offender. 

Too  many  Innocent  people  each  year  are 
maimed,  murdered,  raped,  and  robbed,  and 
these  offenses  will  keep  recurring  unttl 
someone  cracks  down  on  the  crlmliuU  with 
stricter  penalties  for  crimes. 

Many  people  have  said  tliat  to  cut  this 
crime  rate,  the  federal  government  sliouid 
sp«nd  more  money  to  build  better  schools, 
better  housing  developments,  to  give  more 
relief  for  the  needy,  "good  oops",  and  more 
youth  clubs.  All  ot  this  is  probably  old  h«t 
to  you. 

The  point  I'm  trying  to  make  ia  tbat  th* 
old  Idee  tihat  poverty  la  the  root  ot  crime 
is  erroneous  I  Right  now.  eepecteny  under 
the  current  arimlnlwtrattop.  tSM  poor  bav* 
more  going  for  them  I3mn  many  at  ttiem 
need  and  yet  the  crime  rate  onrrWrwv  rialin 

The  only  way  that  I  can  see  to  reeolv* 


this  proUem,  Is  to  pass  legislation  to  eetat>- 
Ilsh  unalterable  punishment  In  all  of  the 
60  states.  Instead  of  leaving  It  up  to  tbelr 
preference  of  ecMh  state.  I  think  it  is  ridicul- 
ous to  sentence  a  kUlw  to  life  imprisonment, 
and  then  let  him  go  after  7  years  of  good 
behavior,  maybe  to  kill  again. 

At  least  with  capital  punishment,  we  dont 
have  to  worry  at>out  a  klUer  ever  murdering 
again. 

Another  thing  that  appalls  me  Is  the  way 
the  Supreme  Ck>\irt  has  upheld  such  far 
fetched  technicalities  of  the  laws.  The  crimi- 
nal gets  more  of  a  break  than  does  his  vic- 
tim. Such  was  the  case  with  a  rapist  named 
Mallory,  and  who  knows  how  many  other 
cases. 

It  seems  that  a  great  deal  of  beating 
around  the  bush  is  done  when  It  comes  to 
meting  out  justice.  A  man  In  California 
escaped  the  gas  chamt>er  for  12  years  on  an 
absurd  technicality  of  the  law. 

If  a  jjcrson  commits  a  murder  and  admits 
his  guilt  In  writing  befcxv  legal  counsel  ar- 
rives, his  testimony  can  not  be  used  against 
him,  and  he  can  be  set  free,  possibly  to  com- 
mit another  such  deed  of  mtirder,  rape,  or 
robbery,  or  whatever. 

To  nip  crime  in  the  bud,  I  suggest  that 
even  for  a  first  offense  by  a  Juvenile  Delin- 
quent, he  should  be  subject  to  a  term  "swift 
kick"  correction  farm,  which  would  last  from 
three  to  five  days  at  a  confinement  in  jail 
and  hard  labor.  If  every  juvenile  delinquent 
knew  he  faced  this  type  of  cliaetlsement,  he 
would  probably  think  twice  before  ccxn- 
mlttlng  another  such  Infraction  of  the  law. 

The  trouble  with  society  today  la  the  fact 
that  such  things  as  drinking,  smoking,  and 
drugs  too,  are  excused  because  they  are  the 
"thing  to  do"  to  be  sociable. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  the  crin^  wave 
can  be  stopped  is  to  enforce  capital  punish- 
ment and  stricter  p\ukishments.  Criminals 
are  tough  and  should  be  treated  the  same 
thus  after  tlielr  guUt  has  been  determined! 
We  owe  it  to  the  Innocent  victims,  wlio  are 
killed  or  injtired  by  criminal  attacks,  to  fight 
fire  with  fire. 

George  Washington  once  vised  the  Idealogy 
"firm  pillar  of  Justice"  in  referring  to  the 
U.S.  I  wonder  what  he's  saying  now? 

I  rest  my  case. 
Yours  truly. 

MOBOAN    SNTniK. 

Akctls,  N.T.,  June  S,  1967. 
Hon  Casleton  J.  Kino, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sir:  I  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  "Weep  for  the  Innocent,"  an  essay 
by  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones  began  his  essay  by  reporting  that 
the  crime  rate  Is  growing  faster  than  the 
population  rate  In  the  United  States.  He  then 
proceeded  to  criticize  our  Justice  system. 

I  agreed  with  many  of  Mr.  Jones'  view- 
points. One  situation  which  I  find  especially 
unreasonable  is  the  ntmaber  of  confessed 
criminals  who  are  set  free  due  to  some  tech- 
nicality of  law;  perhaps  they  made  state- 
ments before  being  advised  of  their  legal 
rights,  or  maybe  they  were  held  in  Jail  a 
few  days  before  charges  were  brought  against 
them. 

In  my  opinion,  when  a  suspect  willingly 
confesses  to  a  crime,  his  statement  should  be 
accepted  and  employed  as  evidence  against 
him.  Simply  because  he  blurts  out  his  con- 
fession before  he  speaks  with  his  lawyer 
donesn't  mean  he  is  any  less  gtillty  than  the 
criminal  who  refusee  to  talk.  I  find  It  not 
only  foolish  but  dangerous  to  release  such 
people  from  custody. 

I  wotild  like  to  use  as  an  example  the  case 
at  Andrew  Mallory  as  cited  by  Mr.  Jones  in 
his  essay.  UaXlotj  admitted  that  he  had 
raped  a  girl,  but  for  some  technical  reason 
tba  Bupreme  Court  set  him  free.  His  answer 
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to  tblfl  benevolent  act  wm  to  commit  tne 
same  crime  again  iqxjn  hto  release. 

Needleea  to  lay.  there  have  been  many 
other  similar  caaea.  I  can  only  hope  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Innocent  people  whose  Uvea 
are  endangered  by  such  rulings,  the  Uw  wlU 
soon  be  altered  to  protect  the  attacked  and 
not  the  attackers.  I  also  hope  you  will  take 
a  stand  on  this  Issue.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Nanct  Mobihousk. 

Grienwigh,  N.Y. 

Hon.  CAai-rrON  J.  Kiuo, 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton.D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Kmo:  I  have  recently  read  a 
copy  o*  a  T.V.  speech  written  by  Jenkln 
Jones  entiUed:  "Weep  for  the  Innocent."  to 
this  article  an  outraged  citizen  explains  his 
arguments  and  I  fully  agree  with  him. 
Murderers  are  roving  the  streets  because  of 
legal  technlcallUes.  Something  should  be 
done  about  this.  Startling  statlsUcs  were 
Quoted  In  tWs  speech  showing  that  Increase 
Ui  population  has  been  10%  In  the  last  ten 
years,  but  that  the  crime  rate  has  Increased 
40%  In  the  same  length  of  time. 

My  main  concern  U  that  so  many  citizens 
scoff  at  our  nations  laws.  Today,  soft  or 
poilUcally  minded  judges  have  IndirecUy 
increased  the  crime  wave  with  lenient,  half- 
hearted lectures  of  "milquetoast"  sentences. 
JuvenUe  crime  has  also  risen  to  a  fantastic 
total  and  respect  for  the  law  among  the 
young  Is  pracUcaUy  nU.Why?  First  offenders 
return  for  another  dose  of  sympatheUc 
chastisement  by  a  Judge  who  accepts  rtdlcu- 
lo«  alibis,  voiced  by  these  youthful  offendMS 
or  their  Ineffective  parents. 

It  Is  moet  probably  that  many  people  feel 
the  way  I  do,  but  so  many  of  us  are  apatheUc. 
ThlB  Is  a  time  for  some  action  not  Just  good 
IntenUons  on  the  part  of  those  who  sUll  love 
this  country.  We  have  too  long  Ignored  the 
vramlngs  of  our  law  enforcement  bodies,  and 
crime  can  overwhelm  us  Just  as  surely  aa 
the  afaxnlc  bomb,  and  more  Insidiously. 

I  hope  that  the  plea  of  worried  individuals 
wlU  Influence  you  in  voicing  some  means  of 
attacking  this  problem. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaANK  J.  Rtan. 


Canada's  remarkable  growth  during  the 
100  years  of  ber  existence  as  a  natkm. 

May  I  ioln  today  with  Canada's  mul- 
titude of  friends  In  sending  her  Amer- 
ica's best  wlAes  for  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  In  a  future  filled  with 
peace  and  happiness. 


Canada's  lOOdi  Anniversary 

SPEECH 

Of 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NXW    JERSET 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 
VLt  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday. July  1.  19€7.  marks  the  100th  an- 
nlvereary  of  Canada's  life  as  a  naUon. 
This  date  Is  hi  one  sense  the  equivalent 
of  Americas  Fourth  of  July,  for  It  com- 
memorates that  date  In  1867  cm  which 
the  British  North  America  Act  was  ef- 
fected by  royal  proclamation,  bringing 
four  separate  Provinces  into  the  single 
nation  of  Canada. 

The  tremendous  progress  that  has 
been  made  by  that  nation  may  be  seen 
this  year  by  all  who  visit  Expo-67  In 
Montreal.  As  one  who  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  viewing  this  splendid  hallmark 
of  Canadian  achievement,  I  would  urge 
all  visitors  to  the  exposition  to  include  in 
their  tour  a  trip  to  the  Canadian  pavil- 
ion. There  especially  one  can  enjoy  a 
graphic  portrayal  in  capsule  form  of 


Shoald  We  Retest  All  Drivers? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans, In  and  out  of  government,  have 
become  gravely  concerned  over  the  prob- 
lems of  highway  safety.  Many  methods 
have  been  suggested  for  cutting  down 
the  increasing  tolls  of  highway  accidents. 
One  which  has  been  widely  discussed  is 
the  mass  retesting  of  all  drivers. 

At  its  64th  annual  convention  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  the  New  York  State  Au- 
tomobile Association  issued  a  statement 
warning  that  New  York  State  should  not 
dash  blindly  into  such  a  program. 

The  reasons  given  are  cogent,  and  I 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration: 
Resolution   of  Mass   Drtvex 
Recxamiitations 
There  Is  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of    numerous   public    and    private    agencies 
concerned  with  motor  vehicle  operation  to 
seek  traffic  accident  panaceas  through   the 
establishment  of  more  frequent  and  stringent 
re-examlnatlon  of  presently  Ucenscd  drivers, 
despite  a  serious  lack  of  scientific  evidence 
validating  a  basis  for  such  an  approach. 

Over  recent  years,  proponents  of  re-ex- 
amlnatlon have  advocated  such  random  cri- 
teria as  vision,  mental  and  physical  health. 
knowledge  of  safe  driving  practices,  of 
changes  In  tiafflc  laws  and  of  safety  featviree 
on  motor  vehicles.  Largely  these  plans  have 
pointed  to  drivers  under  25  and  over  65  years 
of  age  as  requiring  the  most  concentrated 
and  frequent  attention  In  re-examlnatlon. 

to  this  atmosphere  there  exists  grave  i>06- 
slblllty  that  retesting  wlU  be  mandated  and 
restrictions  Imposed  on  a  haphazard  and 
arbitrary  basis  without  sufficient  data  on  the 
relationship  between  traffic  accidents  and 
various  factors  relating  to  the  driver,  thus 
unfairly  penalizing  large  niunbers  of  drivers 
with  little.  If  any.  reduction  in  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

Based  on  present  data,  the  New  York  State 
Automobile  Association  believes  that: 

1.  Chronological  age  Is  not  a  sound  cri- 
terion for  appraising  driver  competence  and 
Is  thus  opposed  to  any  effort  to  establish 
more  frequent  testing  or  restrictions  based 
on  numerical  age  alone. 

2.  In  view  of  the  many  questions  raised  by 
the  differences  in  approach  to  driver  re- 
examination, inconsistencies  In  available 
statistics  and  contradictions  of  evidence, 
scientific  studies  should  be  conducted  to 
help  determine  what  types  of  testing  will  be 
meaningful  and  wUl  help  reduce  accldente. 

3.  Public  j>ollcy  should  be  based  on  help- 
ing all  drivers  continue  to  drive  enjoyably 
and  safely  so  long  as  they  can  do  so  compe- 
tently without  unreasonable  hazard  to  them- 
selves or  otbers. 

The  New  York  SUte  AutomobUe  Associa- 
tion urges  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 


New  York  communicate  with  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  requesting: 

that  action  on  driver  re-examlnatlon  be 
deferred  under  the  proposed  highway  safetj 
standards;  and 

that  the  Bureau  move  promptly  to  de- 
velop sound  and  sclentlflc  criteria  for  any 
standards  which  the  state  wUl  be  required 
to  meet  In  licensing  drivers. 

It  is  directed  that  a  copy  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
State,  the  New  York  State  Commissioners  of 
Transportation  and  Motor  Vehicles,  members 
of  Congress  from  New  York  SUte  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 


HoUywAod-Style  Sammit 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxxNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
artificial  progress  of  the  Hollywood-style 
summit  meeting  between  President  John- 
son and  Soviet  Dictator  Kosygin  grows 
more  apparent  by  the  hoiur.  Yesterday 
my  esteemed  colleague,  Iowa's  H.  R. 
Gross,  pointed  out  in  detail  to  the  House 
why  this  highly  publicized  meeting  prob- 
aWy  hvat  the  cause  of  peace  more  than  it 
helped  It.  History  may  one  day  demon- 
strate that  this  was  the  most  uimatural 
summit  meeting  of  our  time. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
Iowa  has  a  way  of  putting  his  finger  on 
the  nub  of  the  matter,  and  I  note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  press  is  beginning 
to  get  the  truth.  There  are  indications 
that  knowledgeable  elements  of  the  press 
regret  the  President's  attempts  to  put  a 
rosy  gloss  around  a  meeting  where  no 
great  optimism  was  Justified  by  what 
happened. 

In  this  connection  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  unanimous  consent  articles  by 
normally  Uberal  columnist,  Richard  Wil- 
son, of  the  Cowles  pubUcations,  and  by 
David  Lawrence,  known  for  his' funda- 
mental powers  of  perception. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Stsr. 
June  28,  1967] 
More  Than  Rain  Dampbnid  "Spirit  of 

HOliTBOSH" 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Glassboro, 
NJ  and  of  the  State  Teachers  Oollege- 
typlf  ying  as  It  does  the  hopes  and  aspiraUoM 
of  good  people— stands  in  pathetic  contrsrt 
to  the  realities  of  the  Hollybush  oonieren^ 
President  Johnson's  eagerness  to  find  good 
m  his  talks  With  Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  li 
In  tune  with  what  the  people  of  Glassbom 
and  in  every  American  town,  pray  for.  But 
the  reality  lies  in  the  cool,  unflappable  con- 
fidence of  Kosygin  and  the  people  he  re^e- 
sents  in  the  absolute  rlghtness  of  Sovt« 
policy  to  Ite  continuing  head-on  collision 
with  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  difference  with  the  past  Is  »•» 
Kosygin  doesn't  get  angry  and  omlnoui 
about  It.  But  be  Is  no  less  firm  and  unyleia- 
tng  than  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev,  or  even  JoseJ 
StaUn,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  wn« 
would  happen  ahould  Kosygto  decide  « 
suited  Soviet  policy  to  adopt  the  angry  «M 
omtooua  tones  of  his  predecessors. 
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Johnson  was  elearly  etated  after  his  flist 
day  of  oonferenoes  with  Kosygin.  'X'y*  goi 
s  surprise  for  you."  he  happUy  announced  to 
bis  aides  when  he  had  finished  talking  to 
Kosygin.  "We're  going  to  meet  agfOn  Sun- 
day!" I  ooiuld  tiare  orled."  said  one  of  them. 

But  on  tlie  second  day  the  eiatlon  was  over, 
thou^  Johnson  tried  to  preserve  as  much 
of  It  as  he  oould  to  hit  toievisioD  reports  to 
the  American  people.  A  Uttle  more  tatan  the 
drenching  rato  at  the  end  ot  tbe  conferences 
dampened  the  spirit  of  Hollybush.  Johnson 
bad  seen  for  himself  what  Presidents  Elsen- 
hower. Truman  and  Kennedy  bad  seen — the 
implacable,  unalterlng  collision  between  two 
kinds  of  life,  two  ways  of  thlnktog,  two  ldee« 
on  how  the  world  should  be  ordered. 

All  the  wbUe  the  two  man  were  talking 
new  military  suppUee  and  eoonomic  aid  were 
pouring  toto  the  Arab  oountrles,  new  military 
(upplles  ware  going  toto  the  port  at  Hal- 
bong,  new  assurances  were  being  given  that 
Soviet  support  Ues  four-square  with  those 
who  fight  American  imperlalistn.  We  are 
Imperialists  all  over — In  Vietnam,  of  course, 
and  also  to  the  Mideast  wl>««  It  Is  contended 
our  policy  favors  Israel. 

So  then  Kosygin  went  to  Cuba  to  see 
Castro  to  give  evidence  that  Soviet  policy 
has  not  changed  there  either,  and  be  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  Soviet  Union 
supports  wars  of  liberation  everywhere,  now 
and  to  the  future. 

A  very  subtle  aspect  of  Kosygto'a  visit  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
was  the  way  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  over  the  head  of  their  Presi- 
dent. He  did  that  in  his  press  conference  to 
terms  that  eventually  can  only  serve  to 
revive  totellectual  discontent  with  U.S. 
policy. 

He  did  it  also  in  his  little  talks  to  the 
people  of  Glassboro,  making  distinctions  be- 
tween Russia's  love  for  the  American  i>eopla 
and  the  policy  of  its  leaders. 

Els  badinage  with  the  press  was  to  the 
nme  veto  and  obvloiisly  was  Intended  to 
convey  the  Idea  that  he  la  a  nice  follow  at 
heart,  much  more  polite  to  reporters  than 
Johnson  and  so  sorry  that  he  could  not  tell 
them  more. 

Johnson  played  to  the  galleries  also.  If 
there  was  any  doubt  how  he  wUl  uUllze  the 
Kosygto  visit  for  domestic  political  pxirposes. 
that  U  dispelled  by  a  reading  of  his  speech 
at  a  fund  raising  dinner  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  a  skillful  mixture  of  the  Great  Society 
with  Johnson,  the  peace-maker,  whose  come- 
let-us-reason  together  doctrtoes  would  pre- 
vaU  also  to  the  troubled  world  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

But  Kosygto  is  not  a  recalcitrant  congres- 
sional leader;  he  wants  a  consensus  on  his 
own  terms,  not  Johnson's,  and  the  room  for 
eompromlse  and  accommodation  is  both  nar- 
row and  fieeUng.  Kosygin,  to  use  American 
political  terms,  Is  simply  not  runidng  on  the 
••»•  ticket  with  Johnson. 

OfDclals  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  are  talk- 
tag  erf  making  Glassboro  a  historic  shrine  to 
take  Its  place  with  other  places  to  the  state 
famed  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  had 
better  wait  a  bit  untU  they  find  out  how  his- 
*<W7  Judges  the  spirit  of  Hollybush.  History 
*1U  say  whether  or  not  Johnson's  supreme 
confidence  In  reasoning  together,  to  eye-to- 
•ye  discussion,  in  the  power  of  his  own 
P«»^>adlng  personality.  Is  misplaced  when 
fleallng  with  a  hard-head  like  Kosygto. 

Iftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

June  28.  1M7] 
S««>o.iN  Needs  "PtjBtic  Relations"  Expebts 
(By  David  Lawranoe) 
What  they  need  In  Mosoow  is  a  few  "publle 
ftutlons"  men  to  keep  the  Kremlto  from 
?^tlng  such  a  mistake  as  It  did  to  ordertnt 
"wnier  Kosygin  to  visit  Pldel  Oastro,  head 
«  the  dictatorship  in  Cuba. 


For  Just  as  thoughts  were  ttiming  toward 
a  peaMfol  relationship  betwem  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  the  premier's 
special  trip  to  Havana  reminds  the  American 
people  of  the  military  bases  astabllahed  in 
Cuba  in  1962.  Prom  territory  only  90  m.Ues 
away,  Soviet  mlssUes  wtth  nuclear  warheads 
could  be  launched  to  kill  millions  of  Amer- 
icans to  the  southeastern  aectton  of  this 
country.  The  Koeygin -Castro  conCerenoe  also 
focuses  attention  on  the  guerrilla  aoUvitlee 
being  constantly  Instigated  In  rarioiM  Latin 
American  countries  by  the  Oommurrist-con- 
troUed  regime  In  Cuba. 

Recent  reports  todlcate  that,  while  thera 
have  been  some  differences  betw«en  Havana 
and  Moscow,  Cuba  Is  still  the  principal  base 
of  the  CoDomunist  apparatus  to  this  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  a  blatant  defiance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  United  Press  totematlonal,  to  a  dis- 
I>atch  from  Lond<»  yesterday,  attributed 
to  "authoritative  diplomatic  sources"  in 
Great  Britato  this  explanation  of  why 
Premier  Kosygto  went  to  Havana: 

"The  Mideast  crisis  and  the  demand  for 
more  Soviet  aid  frtxn  the  Arab  countries  has 
heightened  the  Cuban  problem  for  Moscow, 
which  has  been  'keeping-  Cuba  at  the  rate 
of  some  (1  milUon  a  day  .  .  . 

"The  timing  of  Koeygin's  trip  is  signifi- 
cant, to  that  it  comes  on  the  eve  of  the  so- 
called  Latto  American  solidarity  conference 
due  to  open  in  Havana  July  28.  It  is  betog 
organized  by  the  Latin  American  solidarity 
organization  at  some  27  revolutionary  Latin 
American  movements. 

"Current  plans  envisage  the  setting  up  of 
Castro-type  guerrilla  groups  In  Latto  Amer- 
ican countries  with  armed  insurrection  as 
one  of  the  key  objectives." 

Colncldentally,  a  special  commission  of 
the  Organization  osf  American  States  has 
Just  finished  an  Investigation  of  charges  by 
Venezuela  that  Conuntinlst  Cuba  is  respon- 
sible for  aggressive  actlvltlee  on  Its  soU.  The 
OAS  ftodlngs  are  expected  to  substantiate 
the  Venezuelan  claim.  Havana  has  ofBotally 
admitted  that  Cubans  landed  to  Veoesniela 
with  a  group  of  guerrillas  last  month,  and 
Castro  Is  opeiDlj  supporttog  revolutionary 
movements  to  Latto  America,  Than  are,  of 
course,  lots  of  Russian  technicians  and  ad- 
visers still  to  Cuba. 

Unwittingly,  the  Kremlto  has  aroused  the 
feeltog  here  that  the  am{^asls  given  Cub« 
at  this  time  Is  part  of  a  Soviet  pcdlcy  of 
threatentog  the  United  States  that,  if  it 
doesn't  stop  supporttog  governments  au 
other  continents,  the  Communists  will  step 
up  their  infiltration  and  subversion  in  Latto 
American  states.  Nearly  every  country  to  this 
hemisphere  Is  troubled  by  Communist  un- 
dergrounds. All  this  toareasee  the  friction 
between  Moscow  and  Washtogton  which  has 
been  steadily  growing  In  the  Middle  East 
and  In  Vietnam. 

Someday  there  could  emerge  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  aroused  pubUc  opinion  to  insist 
that  a  real  peace  be  established  with  flie 
United  Statea.  The  Russian  people  have  suf- 
fered huge  losses  to  war.  In  World  War  I, 
more  than  76  percent  of  the  12  million  men 
to  their  mobUlzed  forces  were  killed  or 
wounded  or  listed  as  missing,  to  World  War 
rr.  7.6  mlUloo  men  to  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
were  killed,  and  at  least  14  million  others 
wounded.  These  figures  do  not  tocluds  ths 
casvjaltleB  among  civilians,  which  ran  into 
the  millions. 

The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  don't  want 
war.  but  they  dont  yet  know  that  their  own 
government  is  today  aowtag  the  seeds  of 
anxAher  world  war.  If  they  onoe  discover  this 
truth,  a  revolution  may  be  expected  to  break 
out  Thaf  a  why  the  Soviet  preM  and  radio 
and  television  are  always  heavily  oensovd 
and.  indeed,  why  ths  Rtisslan  people  wer» 
toW  so  Uttls  about  ths  critical  problems  that 
were  no*  resolved  to  ths  Johnson-Kosygln 
meetings. 


Park  Land  Geb  Ont  of  Reach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAITVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
fine  editorial  appearing  in  the  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  Guide  of  Thursday.  May  4,  1967. 
under  the  byline  of  Mr.  Ray  Vernon, 
pointing  out  that  lands  for  conservation 
and  recreation  for  the  future  are  going 
to  be  impossible  to  acquire  imder  the 
present  level  of  expenditures  and  with 
present  funding  in  the  foreseeable  future 
because  of  rapid  upward  spiral  in  land 
prices. 

This  excellent  editorial  points  out 
clearly  the  need  for  enactment  of  HJl. 
5320  and  similar  legislation  to  earmark 
offshore  gas  revenue  for  acquisition  of 
land  for  these  vital  purposes  in  a  growing 
and  Increasingly  urban  America. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion mentioned,  I  am  pleased  to  see  this 
matter  pointed  up  In  the  local  papers  of 
the  district  I  serve,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
tills  kind  of  support  will  generate  the 
kind  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  citizens 
that  will  permit  early  enactment  of  H.R. 
5320  or  some  similar  legislation  sponsored 
by  any  of  my  many  colleagues  who  Joined 
in  this  endeavor. 

Washinctow  Higblightb:   Pakk  Land  Gets 

Out  or  Rxach 

(By  Ray  Vemon) 

The  NaUon  will  make  a  big  miirtJ^t»  \t  it 
doesnt  acquire  now— whUe  the  price  U 
right — all  of  the  land,  foresta,  lakes  and  sea- 
shore that  It  can  possibly  get  its  hands  on 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

If  this  Is  not  done  the  day  may  come  when 
otir  youngsters  wont  know  what  is  means  to 
walk  In  the  woods,  to  catoh  fish,  walk  along 
the  beaches  and  swim  to  the  clean,  cool  wa- 
ters of  an  Inland  lake. 

A  growing  population  and  the  rapid  q>read 
of  cities  and  industries  are  gobbling  up  land 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Where  there  were  once 
great  forests  there  ae  now  factortea.  Lakes 
are  filled  wltti  pollution.  Seashores  have  been 
taken  over  by  private  owners  and  commercial 
enterprises. 

So  the  time  Is  here  to  make  a  decision.  It 
Is  too  late  after  the  trees  are  cut  down  and 
the  vacant  land  has  been  developed.  America 
must  have  these  recreation  areas  not  only 
for  those  of  us  who  are  here  today  but  all 
the  millions  who  will  inhabit  this  land  in 
the  years  to  come. 

The  Federal  Government  is  taking  com- 
mendable steps  In  this  dlrecUon  but  ifs  los- 
ing ground  aU  the  time.  Money  which  oould 
be  used  to  buy  this  land  is  either  being  di- 
verted to  the  war  to  Vietnam  or  spent  on  the 
Great  Society. 

Money  for  theee  purposes  comes  out  of 
the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  but  there  is  not  enough.  A  special 
committee,  composed  of  top  government 
people  to  several  federal  agencies,  made  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  came  up  wit*  some 
toterestlng  conclusions. 

Among  other  things,  it  warned  that  if  this 
land  Is  not  purchased  now  it  may  be  out  of 
reach  wlthto  10  yearn.  Land  values  are  to- 
creaslng  on  aa  average  of  five  to  10  percent 
a  year  across  the  country.  But  this  land  to- 
creases  In  value  even  more  when  the  govern- 
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ment  announces  It  Is  looking  at  a  parUcular 
section  tor  a  recreation  area.  Land  owners 
are  not  adverse  to  gouging  the  government 
If  they  have  a  chance. 

Today,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  operates  on  a  budget  of  about  •115 
mllUon  a  year.  It  gets  Ita  revenues  from 
three  so\irces:  admission  and  user  fees  at 
federal  recreaUon  areas,  the  net  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  federal  surplus  real  estate 
and  the  federal  tax  on  motorboat  fuels. 
However,  this  Is  far  from  enough. 
The  committee  has  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal which  could  keep  this  land  buying  on 
schedule.  It  recommends,  for  example,  that 
the  government  take  »90  million  a  year  froqj 
Its  oa  and  gas  properties  offshore  In  the  Gull 
of  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  well  as 
BIO  million  more  from  its  other  mineral  prop- 
erties. It  also  suggests  taking  WO  million  a 
year  from  what  the  government  earns  on  Its 
national  forests  and  grasslands. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  committee  recom- 
mends thl^  It  U  not  prepared  to  *«*  for 
legislation  to  carry  It  out.  Reason  for  this. 
of  course,  U  that  the  government  »«  com- 
mitted up  to  its  ears  on  the  war  and  the 
Great  Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  though,  there  la  a 
croup  of  conservation-minded  Congressmen 
who  think  otherwise.  They  have  introduced 
such  legislation  and  are  campaigning  to  have 
It  enacted  into  law. 

The  committee  stressed  one  important 
point-  "The  rising  trend  In  the  value  of  land 
siauble  for  outdoor  recreation  Is  expected 
to  continue  in  view  of  the  rapid  growth  in 
peculation  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land 
lor  all  purposes." 

Both  these  rising  land  costs  and  other 
factors  have  placed  a  severe  strain  on  the 
Land  and  Water  ConservaUon  Fund.  In  the 
last  Congress  alone,  our  lawmakers  estab- 
lished 23  new  federal  recreation  areas  in- 
volving the  acquisition  of  about  260,000  acres 
of  land  at  an  estimated  cost  of  •llO  mlUlon. 
It  is  estimated  that  combined  federal  and 
Btate  outdoor  reo-eatlon  needs  during  the 
next  10  years  wiU  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3  8  bllUon.  But  that's  In  terms  of  19«7 
dollars.  If  the  rising  cost  of  land  were  taken 
Into  consideration  the  needs  would  be  40  to 
60  percent  higher. 

There  Is  an  excellent  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  what  happened  when  Congress  estab- 
lished the  POaming  Gorge  National  Rccrea- 
tlon  Area  in  the  Ashley  National  Forest  in 
Utah  It  was  planned  a«  a  309-acre  park. 

In  January,  1958,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion bought  195  acre*  of  the  land  for  •8.450 
or  about  •43  per  acre.  The  114  acres  left  were 
valued  at  •3,560  or  •SI  per  acre. 

In  December,  1966,  the  State  of  Utah  paid 
$13  187  for  14J  acres  of  the  park  land  at  an 
average  value  of  about  ^929  per  acre.  Since 
tbfen  the  government  appral*ed  the  remaining 
M  acres  at  ^42,500  or  about  •42fl  per  acre. 

Tbafs  a  big  lump — from  •iS  an  acre  to 
$829  in  less  than  10  years. 


In  Vietnam  Week."  and  have  called  on 
all  citizens  to  reafarm  their  allegiance 
to  our  great  Nation  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
our  freedom  on  foreign  soil.  A  typical 
proclamation  is  that  signed  by  Mayor 
V.  O.  Capps  of  the  city  of  Prlchard. 
Aia..  and  I  Insert  a  copy  of  this  pro- 
clamation at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: 


Procxamation 

Whereas,  of  the  many  great  days  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  none  is  more  univer- 
sally celebrated,  none  Is  more  filled  with 
meaning  to  true  patriots,  than  July  Fourth. 
.ir76,  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and 

Whereas,  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
tell  the  story  of  the  birth  of  a  new  nation 
wliich  was  "ooncelved  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,"  and 

Whereas,  the  search  for  liberty— religious, 
dvU,  or  personal — brought  thousands  of  our 
early  settlers  to  these  shores,  and  peopled 
the  yoxing  America  with  a  race  of  men  to 
whom  liberty  was  more  precious  than  life, 

and 

Whereas,  it  was  l>ecauBe  this  Uberty  was 
threatened,  and  attempts  at  concUlatlon 
with  the  mother  country  had  failed,  that  the 
colonial  leaders  flJiaUy  declared  on  July  4, 
1776.  that  "these  United  Colonies  are.  and 
of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and  Independent 
States.",  and 

Whereas,  our  Armed  Forces  are  this  very 
day  fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam  to  pre- 
serve those  freedoms. 

Now  therefore,  I.  Vernon  O.  Capps.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Prlchard,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  2.  1967,  to  be  designated 
as  We  Honor  Our  Fighting  Forces  In  Vietnam 
Week  In  the  city  of  Prlchard.  and  ask  each 
citizen  to  reaffirm  his  allegiance  to  our  great 
United  States  of  America  by  participating  in 
any  or  all  actlvlUes  planned  to  honor  these 
men  and  women  who  are  flghUng  and  dying 
for  our  freedom  on  foreign  soU.  In  this  proc- 
lamation, I  ask  God's  blessing. 


nelrfibor  states  to  nulUfy  the  IntemaUonal 
decision  ereatlng  the  State  of  Israel  by  their 
unceasing    endeavors    to     exterminate    its 

people. 

3.  The  United  Arato  Republic  has  attempt- 
ed Israel's  gtrangulaUon  by  the  blockade  of 
the  IntemaUonal  waters  of  the  Strait  of 
Tlran,  by  amassing  armies  at  her  borders,  by 
endless  incursions  and  bloody  assaults  upon 
Its  citizens,  and  by  launching  vituperative 
threats  to  annihilate  the  State.  These  at- 
tempts have  been  averted  by  Israel's  gallant 
defense  forces.  The  exercise  of  her  elemen- 
tary right  of  stffvlval  has  served  to  heighten 
all  our  admiration  for  Israel's  resistance  to 
lawless    aggression. 

4.  As  Americans,  we  are  acutely  conscious 
of  the  obligations  our  Government  has  as- 
s\mi,ed  to  secure  for  Israel  a  just  peace,  free 
from  armed  invasions  and  the  perpetual 
threat  of  war. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  it  la 
the  duty  of  the  Government  of  these  United 
States  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  firmly  and  unequivocally  to 
demand  face-to-fac*  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  conducted  In  the 
light  of  prevailing  conditions  and  guaran- 
teeing a  durable  and  Just  i>eace  which  will 
respect  Israel's  sovereignty,  her  security  and 
her  international  maritime  rights. 

Be  it  ftirtheT  resolved,  that  we  united 
Americans  here  assembled,  do  solemnly 
pledge  our  BOlldarity  in  determined  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  Israel. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
reaolutlon  be  s«nt  to:  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  Secretary  o«f  State,  the 
Congress  of  th*  United  States,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 


June  29,  1967 
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Israel  Reaffirms  Reli^ous  Freedom 
for  All  Faiths 


Vietaam  Week 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  good  people  of  my  congres- 
sional district  wholeheartedly  support 
our  men  in  Vietnam.  The  mayors  of  the 
TOrlous  cities  In  Mobile  County,  Ala., 
have  all  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  2, 
1967,  as  "We  Honor  Our  Fighting  Forces 


-   Americans  United  for  Israel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    TOBJK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  Honorable  Christopher 
C.  McGrath.  Surrogate  of  Bronx  County. 
N.Y.,  has  transmitted  to  me,  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  a  rally  of  Ameri- 
cans United  for  Israel,  a  resolution  which 
was  unanimously  adc^ted  on  June  20, 
1967.  at  a  meeting  of  700  citizens  of 
Bronx  County.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

We,  Americans  of  every  faith,  gathered  in 
meeting  assembled,  on  the  20th  day  of 
June,  1967,  In  the  county  of  the  Bronx,  State 
of  New  York,  United  In  support  of  Israel  and 
her  righteous  cause,  do  hereby  declare : 

1.  We  have  watched  with  ever-widening 
admJratlon  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  reconstruct  their  ancestral 
homeland,  a  Nation  sanctioned  19  years  ago 
by  the  United  Nations  and  dedicated  to  tl»« 
highest  alms  of  peace  and  democracy. 

a.  We  have  observed,  also,  with  evergrow- 
ing dismay  the  efforts  of  Israel's  unfriendly 


ELXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwaday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  imUke  the 
Arabs  who  refused  free  access,  even  to 
Moslems,  to  the  holy  places.  Israel  has 
always  insured  this  right  to  the  people 
of  all  faiths  who  wish  to  visit  the  holy 
places  in  Israel. 

In  a  statement  made  by  Israel's  Minis- 
ter for  Religious  Affairs,  Dr.  Zerach  War- 
t»stlg,  he  expressed  Prime  Minister 
Levi  Eshkol's  intention  to  not  only  retain 
this  policy  in  Israel,  but  to  extend  it  to 
the  new  territories  which  have  recently 
come  under  Israel  administration. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  made  by 
Dr.  2Jerach  Warhastlg  on  June  8.  1967. 

The  statement  follows : 
Israel  Reaffirms  Ptn.L  Religious  Freedom 

ro«  All  Faiths 
(Statement  made  by  Israel's  Minister  for 
ReUglous  Affairs  on  June  8,  1967) 
The  State  at  Israel  has  for  nineteen  ye«n 
ensured  full  freedom  of  religious  worship  to 
adherents  of  all  faiths,  both  Israeli  cltlaeni 
and  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  their  HolJ 
Places.  This  fact  has  l>een  oommended  re- 
peatedly by  the  heads  of  the  religious  com- 
munities residing  In  Israel  as  weU  as  thw 
who  came  from  abroad. 

Now    additional     territories    have    cobm 
under  IsraeU  fulmlnistratlon,  In  which  hlgmj 


tjjvportant  Holy  Places  are  located:  iMm 
,5cred  to  Judaism,  to  Moslem*  and  to  moat 
gl  the  Christian  denominations. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lervi  Eitikol.  de- 
clared that  the  arrangement  for  safeguarding 
the  Holy  Places  would  be  determined  by  tb« 
beads  of  the  three  religions — each  one  for 
the  places  sacred  to  his  faith.  The  Prime 
Minister  pointed  out  that  the  battles  lor 
Jerusalem  exacted  htunan  losses,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  avoid  any  damage  to  the  Holy 
Places. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  Minister  of 
Religious  Affairs  will  set  up  oocnmltteee  com- 
posed of  the  various  religions,  with  a  view 
to  safeguarding  the  Holy  Places  and  laying 
<iown  suitable  arrangements  for  them. 


Two  Maryland  GFs  Killed  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Edmond  C.  Sutton,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  an  Army  medic,  and  Pfc.  William  J. 
Boehm,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  an  Army 
paratrooper,  were  killed  recently  In  Viet- 
nam. I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of 
these  two  young  men  and  to  honor  thelr 
memory  by  including  the  foUowtng  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  : 

An  Army  medic  from  Baltimore  and  an 
Army  paratrooper  from  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
have  been  UUed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense 
Department    reported    yesterday. 

The  victims  were  Pfc.  Edmond  C.  Sutton, 
23,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Washington, 
of  1827  West  Fayette  street,  and  Pfc.  WUllam 
J.  Boehm,  19,  son  of  Arthur  J.  Boehm,  of 
803  Thayer  avenue.   Silver  Spring. 

Private  Sutton  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
February  and  In  the  Army  since  he  was 
drafted  In  August.  1968.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  The  De- 
fense Department  said  he  was  killed  last 
Thursday  when  the  Jeep  in  which  he  was 
riding  struck  a  land  mine. 

WORKED   FOR  PHARMACY 

Before  he  was  drafted.  Private  Sutton  had 
been  in  Philadelphia  studying  to  be  a  mor- 
tician. He  was  a  1962  graduate  of  Edmondaon 
High  School.  Before  going  to  Philadelphia,  he 
l»sd  worked  for  a  pharmacy  at  Canterbury 
road  and  Thirty-ninth  street. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  home.  Private 
Button  said  he  was  in  line  to  be  promoted 
to  specialist  fourth  class.  He  wrote  often 
•bout  the  work  of  Army  medics  with  Viet- 
namese civilians,  his  parents  said. 

Private  Sutton  was  a  member  of  Enon 
Baptist  Church,  at  Edmondson  avenue  and 
Schroeder  street,  and  of  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
S3.  As  a  boy  he  reached  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout  in  the  Boy  Scouts. 

DIED  IN  MAJOB  BATTLE 

Besides  his  parents,  he  la  surylved  by  a 
liaU-brother,  Irvln  Washington,  a  student  at 
Morgan  State  College. 

Private  Boehm  was  one  of  80  members  ot 
the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  who  died  last 
Thursday  in  a  major  battle  with  Cotnmxmlst 
forces  near  Dak  To,  about  270  miles  north  of 
Balgon. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  the  eaid  of 
February.  He  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In 
Uarch,  igea.  after  finishing  a  semester  at 
J*ontg<Mnery  Junior  CoUege  in  Takoma  Park, 

Private  Boehm  was  a  1966  graduate  of  St. 
*«n's  College  High  School  in  Waahlngton 


•od  von  bcmon  tn  drafting  and  mechanical 
ill  awing. 

During  his  aemeater  at  Montgomery  Junior 
College  he  studied  data  processing. 

But  he  left  ooDege  to  enlist  In  the  Army 
"because  be  had  very  sincere  feelings  about 
patriotism,"  a  teother  said  last  night.  He  had 
talked  about  reenllstlng  after  his  current  tour 
of  duty  was  up. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  home.  Private 
Boehm  said  he  was  due  for  a  seven-day  "rest 
and  recreation"  leave  and  that  he  hoped  he 
would  be  one  of  a  lucky  few  who  would  be 
sent  to  Hawaii. 

Besides  his  father,  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers,  John  E.  and  Arthur  J.  Boehm,  Jr. 


School  DesegregatioB  Success 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NIW    TO&K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
are  well  aware  of  the  conflict  and  con- 
troversy which  have  accompanied  school 
desegregation  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. A  few  years  ago,  many  people  were 
saying  flatly  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 
But  it  has  been  done,  and  in  many  cases, 
desegregation  is  being  accomplished 
quieUy,  effectively,  and  with  community 
support. 

Too  often,  the  instances  of  successful 
school  desegregation  go  unnoticed  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  controversy.  I  was 
pleased  to  read  recently  an  account  in 
the  publication,  Scholastic  Teacher,  re- 
lating several  school  desegregation  suc- 
cess stories. 

These  examples  illustrate  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  In  school  systems  which  have 
historically  been  operated  on  a  segre- 
gated basis.  I  think  the  school  officials 
in  the  South  who  are  working  quietly 
and  conscientiously  to  bring  their  school 
systems  into  line  with  constitutional  re- 
quirements deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit, 
and  I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
the  following  article  from  the  May  12 
Issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher: 

Desecrboation  St7CCESs  Stories 

A  Negro  girl  in  Texas  recently  won  an 
Interscholastlc  drama  competition — a  oon- 
test  which  she  probably  wouldn't  even  have 
entered  If  It  weren't  for  desegregation. 

Desegregation  success  stories  similar  to  this 
are  unfolding  constantly  In  the  South  with 
little  publicity.  "And,  contrary  to  general 
opinion."  says  Lou  Mathls,  of  USOE's  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  Programs,  "the 
superintendents  I  have  talked  to  are  not 
afraid  of  being  recognized  for  having  accom- 
plished a  degree  of  desegregation." 

Latest  figures  show  that  the  majority  of 
Negro  students  In  the  South  still  are  not 
attending  desegrated  classes.  But  the  pace  ol 
desegregtalon  Is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service  says 
that  16  per  cent  of  the  S.OOO.CXK)  Southern 
Negro  students  are  now  attending  desegre- 
gated schools — a  sharp  Increase  from  last 
year's  six  f>er  cent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  desegregation  success 
stories : 

CUT  PEXKXNS  DIBT.   (ABK.) 

After  Superintendent  L  H.  nelder  prCHxaed 
elOBlng  the  Negro  elementary  schocd,  a  new 
wing  was  needed  on  the  white  school.  BesA- 


dents  voted  S-I  for  Increased  taxes,  knowing 
that  the  purpose  was  to  achieve  complete 
desegregation. 

BOSZBtTD    DISTRICT    (TKX.) 

"The  additional  educational  opportunity 
afforded  to  Negro  students  moving  Into 
formerly  white  schools  can  be  Illustrated  In 
the  Rosebud  Independent  School  District," 
reports  USOE's  Mathls.  It  was  in  this  district 
that  the  Negro  girl  won  the  drama  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  the  Baylor  University 
Drama  Department. 

Little  progress  was  achieved  In  desegre- 
gation tmtll  the  school  district  decided  to 
desegregate  fully.  Superintendent  Billy  Bates 
says  a  policy  of  fully  Informing  the  com- 
munity <a  the  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
and  the  steps  necessary  to  cconply  with  the 
law,  account  for  his  success  In  achieving  con- 
siderably more  desegregation  than  neigh- 
boring districts. 

UTTLB    BOCK      (ARK.) 

Ten  years  ago,  little  Rock  was  the  scene 
of  violence  that  forced  President  Elsen- 
hower to  cadi  out  the  troops  ao  that  Negro 
children  could  enter  white  schools.  Today, 
Little  Rock  Is  the  scene  of  q\ilet  {Kxigreas. 
"Though  not  outstanding  on  this  score, 
there  definitely  is  progress,"  a  USOE  official 
reports. 

Its  most  notable  move  was  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Negro  principal  to  handle  all  the 
recruitment,  hiring,  and  assignment  ot 
faculty. 

GALVESTON    MSTBICT    (TEX.) 

The  Galveston  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict achieved  30  per  cent  desegregation  tin- 
der freedom  of  choice  this  year,  expects  to 
double  that  amount  next  year,  and  achieve 
fuU  desegregation  In  1968-69  by  a  complete 
changeover  in  the  way  students  are  assigned 
to  three  of  Its  biggest  schools. 

"As  a  result,  we're  desegregating  and  im- 
proving our  education  program  at  the  same 
time."  says  Dr.  Morgan  E.  Evans,  superin- 
tendent. "The  NAACP  said  we  were  moving 
too  slow.  Others  said  too  fast.  But  a  vast  ma- 
jority In  the  middle  said,  "We'll  work  to- 
gether.' " 

The  district  conducted  desegregation  work 
sessions  for  faculty  and  staff,  and  Invited 
parents  to  attend.  They  also  worked  with  a 
oouncU  of  Negro  leaders,  the  Chamber  erf 
Commerce,  and  other  civic  organizations. 
The  school  board  ended  Its  policy  of  requir- 
ing photographs  ot  Its  teacher  applicants. 

COLDSPaiNC    DISTRICT    (TTX.) 

Formerly  operated  along  the  classic  South- 
em  dual  arrangement  ("separate  but 
equal"),  the  Coldsprlng  Independent  School 
District,  San  Jacinto  County,  la  now  slowly 
working  toward  complete  desegregation.  This 
year,  77  of  the  698  Negro  schoolchildren  at- 
tend former  all-white  schools.  Next  year,  the 
figure  will  double.  By  1968-69.  when  new 
btiildlngs  are  finished,  desegregation  will  be 
complete. 

Because  Coldsprtng  has  difficulty  In  finding 
and  holding  top-quaUty  teachers.  Suptertn- 
tendent  M.  C.  Jones  has  used  desegregation 
as  a  means  of  affording  all  bis  students  a 
better  education.  For  example,  an  outstand- 
ing physics  teacher,  who  Is  a  Negro,  was  as- 
signed to  a  white  school.  Negro  students 
taking  physics  are  bused  to  her  classroom. 
And,  an  outstandlnt;  chemistry  teacher,  who 
Is  white,  was  assigned  to  a  Negro  school. 
White  students  are  shuttled  to  his  classes, 
which,  of  course,  are  also  desegregated. 

The  superintendent  reports  these  tempo- 
rary desegregation  measures  have  served  the 
following  purpKjses:  Afforded  the  students 
exposure  to  persons  the  supwrtntendent  feels 
are  beet  In  their  fields  In  his  district.  In- 
creased desegregation;  moved  white  students 
to  what  has  always  been  a  Negro  school — 
which  many  Southern  officials  said  was  Im- 
possible; and,  by  these  steps,  paved  the  way 
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tat  Joint  use  of  the  school  facilltlea  by  1968- 

99. 

Asked  how  he  smoothed  the  way  for  faculty 
desegregation,  he  said,  "We  prepared  the  way 
a  year  ago,  talking  to  parents  and  teachen 
who  would  be  Involved.  Quality  teaching  Is 
what  the  parents  want,  and  one  good  teacher 
can  dispel  a  lot  of  fears,  a  lot  of  myths." 


Developing  Democracy  io  Korea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
National  elections  held  In  the  Republic 
of  ^orea  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  people  of  Korea  may  be  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Third  Republic 
In  Its  first  4  years  and  look  forward  to 
even  more  growth  and  development  In 
the  future. 

I  have  often  looked  to  that  progressive 
republic  with  warmth  and  admiration.  I 
feel  that  South  Korea  is  an  important 
member  of  the  Pacific  community  and  a 
good  and  valuable  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Many  resujtlons  to  the  recent 
elections  in  the  ROK  were,  however,  pes- 
simistic In  nature.  This  kind  of  reaction 
is,  furthermore,  all  too  typical  of  Amer- 
ica's general  view  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  west.  We  seem  always  prone  to  no- 
tice the  negative  aspects  of  Asian  devel- 
opments and  consequently  the  more  con- 
structive side  is  lost  from  view.  In  the  re- 
cent Korean  elections  there  were,  of 
course,  a  number  of  problems,  yet  I  feel 
the  overall  evaluation  must  be  positive. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  is  making  a  vall- 
Bjat  attempt  to  stabilize  her  democratic 
system,  while  working  under  tremendous 
handicaps.  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  she  Is  on  her  way  to  a  successful 
and  stable  political  future. 

The  three  major  areas  of  concern  that 
have  been  reported  by  the  American 
press  with  regard  to  the  Korean  National 
Assembly  elections  of  June  6  center 
around :  the  accusation  of  the  rigging  of 
elections;  the  problem  of  excessive  police 
power  and  its  misuse;  the  possibility  that 
the  new  DRP-controUed  National  As- 
sembly will  be  nothing  more  than  a  "rub- 
ber stamp"  for  President  Park.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  is  speculative,  at  best. 
The  press  reports,  however,  have  imfor- 
timately  dwelt  only  with  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  election;  while  many  prob- 
lems were  evident  In  the  election,  still, 
viewed  as  a  whole  the  recent  Assembly 
elections  offer  the  promise  of  improve- 
ment in  the  future.  To  allow  the  negative 
considerations  to  obscure  the  promising 
outlook  for  the  future  of  the  ROK  would 
be  a  grave  mistake. 

The  problem  of  election  irregularities 
is  a  serious  one  In  a  democracy.  As  long 
as  voters  are  not  allowed  to  vote  as  they 
personally  believe  they  should,  the  dem- 
ocratic process  remains  limited  In  Its 
representative  effectiveness.  In  Korea, 
two  things  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  reported  election  code 


violations.  The  first  Is  that  the  President, 
Mr.  Park  Chung  Hee.  has  ordered  law 
enforcement  authorities  to  prosecute  all 
offenders  of  electlcHi  regulations — re- 
gardless of  party.  Supreme  Prosecutor, 
Giksoo  Shin,  reported  that  Mr.  Park 
called  for  action  without  delay  and  that 
he  felt  that  Incidents  which  took  place  in 
several  of  the  districts  spoiled  the  elec- 
tion atmosphere  as  a  whole.  Thus,  Presi- 
dent Park  has  openly  faced  the  problem 
and  has  taken  the  responsibility  upon 
himself  and  his  administration  to  work 
for  the  betterment  of  election  processes 
in  the  ROK.  Second,  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  comparison  to  elections  of  the 
past,  this  one  demonstrated  great  prog- 
ress. In  the  past,  Korea  has  had  numer- 
ous difBculties  in  administering  elections. 
However,  the  1967  elections  demonstrate 
progress  from  the  past.  These  two  con- 
siderations lead  one  to  an  optimistic 
speculation  of  the  future  of  Korean 
elections. 

The  second  issue  in  the  recent  Korean 
elections  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
Republic  of  Korea  is  exposed  to  one  of 
the  most  severe  threats  of  Oommimlst 
subversion  and  Infiltration  in  the  Pacific 
community.  The  demilitarized  zone  la 
under  continuous  assault  from  the  north 
and  the  threat  of  Communist  collabora- 
tors working  through  South  Korean  Gov- 
emment  channels  necessitates  constant 
attention.  To  combat  these  threats  to 
democratic  stability,  Mr.  Park's  govern- 
ment has  developed  an  efficient  National 
Police  Fy)rce.  The  DRP  has  such  exten- 
sive control  of  the  Government,  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  party  exploiting  the  use 
of  the  police  force  is  a  charge  available 
to  the  opposition  end  of  ttie  press.  This 
Is  an  unfortunate  situation.  Yet  It  shall 
exist  only  as  long  as  the  Government 
remains  so  heavily  weighted  to  one  side. 
As  I  shall  point  out  later,  the  next  elec- 
tion may  well  bring  a  much  more  bal- 
anced government,  eliminating  the  basis 
for  the  charge,  usually  unfounded,  of 
poUce  exploitation  by  the  DRP.  In  the 
interim  elections,  the  problem  is  not  seri- 
ous and  the  Oommimlst  threat  neces- 
sitates the  maintenance  of  an  efQclent 
police  program. 

A  third  complaint  registered  against 
the  June  8  elections  was  that  President 
Park  now  has  a  rubber  stamp  legislature 
at  his  disposal  since  his  party  controls 
over  two-thirds  of  the  seats  in  the  as- 
sembly. This  allegation  fails  to  consider 
three  important  conditions  in  the  Korean 
Government.  First  of  all,  the  DRP  is  not 
a  monolith.  It  is  a  coalition  of  many 
smaller  parties  and  subject  to  great  in- 
ternal problems.  Moreover,  President 
Park  does  not  have  singular  control  over 
the  party.  There  are  other  men,  such  as 
DRP  President  Jong-pll  Kim,  who  play 
major  roles  In  formulating  party  direc- 
tion. Second,  the  possibility  for  a  work- 
able two-party  system  is  now  very  good. 
Only  one  splinter  party  candidate  was 
able  to  find  victory  on  June  8.  Those  who 
banded  together  in  the  NDP  were  able 
to  find  considerable  success,  especially  in 
urban  areas  where  voters  are  developing 
an  admirable  degree  of  political  sophis- 
tication. If  NDP  leaders  can  learn  from 
the  June  8  election,  they  will  work  to 
Incorporate  many  of  the  splinter  groups 
Into  their  fold.  If  the  present  two-party 


system  undergoes  expansion  in  this  man- 
ner, the  DRP  will  not  be  nearly  as  power- 
ful in  1971. 

Finally,  barring  constitutional  amend- 
ment. President  I»ark  will  be  ineligible 
for  reelection  In  1971.  This  will  afford 
the  NDP  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
gain  power  and  influence.  They  will,  for 
the  first  time,  face  the  DRP  with  Mr. 
Park — the  man  under  whose  leadership 
the  Third  Republic  began.  Through 
these  three  considerations,  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  see  that  the  problem  of  a  rubber- 
stamp  leglslatxire  is  not  nearly  as  serious 
as  it  appears  at  first  glance.  The  NDP 
has  a  greet  opportunity  for  growth  in 
the  next  4  years,  and  the  DRP  may  face 
the  loss  of  their  most  effective  leader  in 
the  next  election. 

There  were  two  points  of  an  independ- 
ently positive  nature  that  merit  men- 
tion here.  The  Assembly  elections  dem- 
onstrated a  great  deal  of  political 
Independence  on  the  part  of  the  urban 
voters.  The  DRP  suffer  defeat  in  Seoul, 
Pusan,  and  other  major  cities.  This  has 
been  seen  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
urban  voters  to  put  a  check  on  the  ruling 
party's  control  of  the  legislature.  This 
kind  of  thinking  demonstrates  a  feeling 
for  political  systems  and  is  encouraging 
for  the  future. 

Second,  both  major  parties  demon- 
strated the  begirmlng  of  a  sense  of  party 
attachment  and  party  leadership.  The 
DRP  began  the  planning  of  their  election 
in  the  summer  of  1966.  They  were  well 
prepared  for  the  election  effort  by  June 
of  1967.  Although  there  remains  much 
polishing  in  the  future,  the  party  idea 
has  caught  on  in  the  ROK,  and  again 
leads  to  optimism  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  proud  and 
just  democratic  system  in  America.  Yet 
it  is  still  not  flawless,  and  we  have  been 
at  It  for  nearly  two  centuries  now.  Fur- 
ther, we  did  not  face  many  of  the  hin- 
drances that  the  yoimg  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea faces.  It  is,  indeed,  understandable 
that  the  Koreans  have  problems  with 
their  democratic  development  and  sta- 
bilization. We  must,  however,  recognize 
the  significant  progress  that  the  ROK  is 
making.  I  feel  certain  that  they  will  dem- 
onstrate much  more  growth  and  progress 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Further,  I  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  series  of  three 
articles  appearing  in  the  June  14,  1967, 
edition  of  the  Korea  Herald  Weekly, 
which  expand  upon  some  of  the  consid- 
erations of  the  elections  of  June  8: 
DRP  Omnipotent  as  Election  Result 

(By  Joong-Sup  Bae) 
The  ruling  Democratic  Republican  Party 
(DRP)  is  now  omnipotent  as  the  result  of 
the  National  ABsembly  elections  Thursday, 
and  the  nation  enters  a  new  phase  of  politics 
as  It  approa<*aB  the  19708  when  the  legis- 
lature will  have  served  Its  term. 

The  ruling  party  Ijecame  able  to  control  a 
total  of  130  seats  In  the  175-man  assembly. 
13  seats  more  than  a  two-thirds  majority— 
117  seats — enabling  the  p)arty  to  amend  even 
the  Constitution  If  It  wishes. 

In  the  final  vote  count,  the  ruling  party 
had  103  elected  in  the  131  constituencies  and 
la  entitled  to  27  out  of  the  44  proportional 
representative  seats. 

The  major  opposition  New  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Taejung  (masses)  Party  be- 
came the  only  opposition  parties  to  hold 
seats   In    the    forthcoming    legislature.   But 
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they  suffered  a  great  setback  by  losing  19 
seats  in  total. 

President  Chung  Hee  Park  w«8  assured  at 
unchallenged  legislative  supxport,  which  he 
had  called  for  during  the  election  campaign, 
lor  his  economic  develofKnent  programs, 
good-neighbor  pwlicy  toward  Japran  and  pro- 
US.  stand  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

With  a  110-seat  majority  In  the  legislature 
behind  him.  President  Park  concluded  the 
BOK-Japan  amity  treaty,  deployed  combat 
troops  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
pushed  ahead  various  reforms  in  domestic 
and  e.xtemal  affairs. 

Now,  President  Park,  who  received  a  bigger 
mandate  for  himself  In  the  May  3  presidential 
election.  Is  expected  to  push  his  policies  with 
more  ambition,  vigor  and  courage,  in  the 
past,  the  opposition  parties  have  charged  that 
the  status  of  the  assembly  la  that  of  an 
attendant  on  the  executive  branch  and  that 
It  was  a  rubbcrstamp  parliament. 

The  major  opposition  New  Democratic 
Party,  during  the  campaign,  appealed  for  a 
majority  on  the  ground  that  "a  majority  on 
the  part  of  the  Democratic  Republlcane 
would  mean  autocratic  rule." 

On  the  lopsided  victory  by  his  party.  Pres- 
ident Park  called  It  "a  proof  of  overwhelming 
public  support."  MtP  Chairman  Jong-pll 
Elm  said  that  It  was  the  result  of  public 
credit  in  "our  party's  will  and  alncerlty  to 
work." 

Chairman  Kim  briskly  added  that  his  party 
"will  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  give 
rise  to  a  charge  of  a  one-party  show." 

In  spite  of  such  an  assurance,  political 
observers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
present,  there  is  no  way  to  check  effectively 
the  government  and  the  ruling  party.  The 
country  must  trust  their  good  conscience. 

The  overwhelming  triumph  was  a  pleasing 
lurprlse  to  the  DRP  leaders  but.  at  the  same 
time,  gave  them  a  headache.  President  Park 
and  other  top  DRP  leaders  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  their 
party's  "excessively  fattened  body"  In  a  good 
and  healthy  condition,  a  DRP  leader  con- 
fided. 

DRP  Chairman  Kim  stressed  that  his  party 
"will  not  experience  disunity  or  Internal  dis- 
tension because  of  Its  too  Jjig  size  In  the 
parliament."  He  pointed  at  strong  leader- 
ship over  the  ruling  party  to  Justify  hla 
pjwllctlon. 

But  most  political  critics  foresee  the  pos- 
dbUlty  of  disunity  or  factionallzatlon  among 
the  Democratic  Republicans  "as  a  matter  of 
time." 

In  Thursday's  elections,  the  ruling  party 
differed  a  "bitter"  defeat  In  Seoul,  Pusan  and 
•ome  other  major  cities  while  scoring  a  lop- 
ilded  victory  In  the  rural  and  small  cities. 

The  ruling  party  swept  three  provinces 
and  lopsldedly  carried  six  others.  But  It 
managed  to  win  only  one  out  of  the  14  seats 
In  Seoul  and  two  out  of  the  seven  In  Pustm, 
the  second-largest  city  In  the  country. 

The  ruling  party  also  loot  In  Inchon, 
Kyonggl-do,  Taejon.  Chungchong  Namdo. 
Kwangju,  Cholla  Namdo.  and  In  some  other 
cities  like  Mokpo  and  Wonju. 

Political  observers  agree  that  an  old  vote 
pattern  under  the  late  former  Syngman 
Rhee's  Liberal  regime  was  revived  In  Thurs- 
•lay's  elections — the  opposition-dominated 
urban  and  pro-government  rural  areas. 

This  phenomenon,  described  as  a  political 
fegression.  is  In  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the 
May  3  presidential  election  In  which  Presi- 
dent Park  gained  a  balanced  support  from 
both  the  urban  and  niral  areas. 

Some  critics  said  that  urban  voters  cast 
their  ballots  In  a  way  to  constitute  a  check- 
ing force  In  the  legislature  and  to  foil  the 
n»Ung  party's  die-hard  struggle  to  wrap  up 
»U  seats  in  the  rural  area. 

Another  problem  facing  the  government 
»«1  ruling  party  is  the  restoration  of  peace 
•""l  tranquility  in  the  society  which  were 


disturbed  to  a  considerable  extent  during 

the  elections. 

The  opjjositlon  New  Democratic  Party 
scarcely  managed  to  win  44  seats,  Including 
17  proportional  representation  aeats.  The 
whole  opposition  strength  was  weakened  by 
21  seats  compared  with  the  last  legislature 
where  the  opp>oeltlon  held  a  total  of  66  seats. 

Concern  is  mounting  on  what  line  of  ac- 
tion the  New  Democrats  will  take  In  the  p«w- 
Uament  with  a  minority  force  of  less  than 
one  third  of  the  total  of  175  seats. 

Political  circles  said  that  the  New  Demo- 
crats are  hardly  expected  to  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  the  ruling  party  with  alternative 
policies. 

Another  feature  of  the  elections  Is  the 
total  collapse  of  the  splinter  parties.  The 
nine  splinter  parties  entered  about  300  can- 
didates but  only  one  of  them  was  elected. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  event  In  the  na- 
tion's election  history. 

Political  circles  called  the  phenomenon 
"encouraging"  for  the  development  of  two- 
party  politics.  And  they  said  that  It  was  a 
blow  to  politicians  who  migrated  from  party 
to  party  to  win  nomination. 


DRP  Victory 

Rough  and  tough  battles  for  the  175  seats 
of  the  seventh  National  Assembly  are  over. 
EUeven  parties  contested,  but  It  appeared  un- 
likely as  of  yesterday  evening  that  any  but 
the  Democratic  Republican  Party  and  the 
New  Democratic  Party  would  be  able  to 
secure  even  a  single  seat  In  the  forthcoming 
legislature.  Of&clal  returns  showed  that  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  assembly  seats  would 
go  to  Democratic  Republicans;  New  Demo- 
crats would  become  the  only  opposition  in 
the  legislature  In  the  coming  four  years.  The 
way  for  two-party  politics  long  sought  after 
In  the  Korean  political  scene  has  now  been 
primarily  paved. 

One  fact  worthy  of  note  concerning  Thurs- 
day's general  elections  may  be  the  fact  that 
many  highly  reputed  old-timers  shamefully 
suffered  defeat.  Parliamentary  elections  used 
to  assume  a  personnel-oriented  propensity. 
Tnis  has  not  worked  out  this  tJme.  In  some 
ways,  this  tells  of  the  voters'  political  so- 
phistication markedly  oriented  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Wholescsne  party  politics. 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing victory  scored  by  the  Democratic  Repub- 
licans. A  cozy  two-thirds  majority,  while  It 
can  conduce  to  the  enhancenient  of  political 
and  economic  stability  so  badly  needed  by 
this  country.  Is  not  wholly  safe  from  the 
danger  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  party.  DRP  leaders  have  already 
warned  against  this  danger.  DRP  Chairman 
Jongpil  Kim  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  dlfHculty  In  rallying  the  newly 
elected  DRP  legislators  solidly  behind  the 
party's  leadership. 

No  majority  party  can  complacently  play 
a  rubber-stamping  role  for  the  administra- 
tion. Its  primary  duty  is  not  only  to  support 
what  the  administration  undertakes  to  do 
but  also  to  oversee  what  It  performs  In  the 
Interest  of  the  people.  And  a  successful  ful- 
fillment of  this  duty  requires,  before  any- 
thing else,  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  sin- 
cerity In  honoring  what  little  rights  are  en- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  to  the  minority 
party. 

A  good  lesson  may  be  learned  from  TTiurs- 
day's  general  elections.  The  turnout  of  voters 
ran  at  75.83  per  cent.  This  is  greater  than  that 
recorded  In  the  elections  conducted  four  years 
ago.  But  then  it  falls  well  below  the  May  3 
presidential  election.  What  this  means  Is  that 
a  great  number  of  eligible  voters  lost  Interest 
In  the  elections,  and  It  Is  widely  feared  that 
the  deprivation  of  interest  was  ascribable.  In 
no  small  measure,  to  fotil  electioneering  cam- 
paigns riddled  with  mudsllnglng  and  sugar- 
coated,  empty  policy  pledges.  This  Is  tanta- 


DM>unt  to  total  distrust  In  politicians,  wheth- 
er they  belong  to  the  majority  or  the  minor- 
ity party. 

Finally,  no  lees  exceUent  a  lesson  may  be 
learned  by  the  victorious  Democratic  Repub- 
lican Party  from  a  thorough  reflection  of  Its 
palnftil  defeats  in  Seoul  and  Pusan  where 
the  standards  of  political  sophistication  are 
high  and  a  diligent  rectification  of  the  in- 
firmities that  caused  the  defeats. 

Election  Sjsen   Beginning  of  Real  Two- 
Pabtt  Politics 

Despite  strong  criticism  by  the  opposition 
camp  agEdnst  what  It  claimed  to  be  dishonest 
elections,  the  election  results  signaled  the 
start  of  long-hoped-for  two-party  politics  in 
the  country. 

TTie  parliamentary  election  also  gave  a 
good  lesson  to  many  political  "migratory 
birds"  who  move  from  one  party  to  another 
for  their  personal  Interest. 

The  lesson  Is  that  nobody,  no  matter  bow 
powerful  a  political  tycoon  he  might  be.  can 
become  a  legislator  unless  he  Is  recommended 
by  either  the  ruUng  or  major  opposition 
party. 

In  the  election  Just  past,  not  a  single  can- 
didate from  splinter  opposition  parties  won 
a  seat  in  the  assembly. 

Outstanding  among  such  losers  were  Jun- 
yon  Kim  of  the  Minjung  Party.  Chae-chon 
Cho  of  the  D«nocratlc  Party  and  Chae-hak 
Lee  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Kim  and  Lee,  who 
have  been  well  known  to  the  nation  since 
the  days  of  the  now-deposed  Liberal  regime, 
won  every  previous  election  In  their  respec- 
tive constituencies  without  being  affected  by 
their  party  affiliation  in  the  past. 

Along  with  those  opposition  leaders,  many 
opposition  leading  candidates  who  were  re- 
garded In  the  past  as  "Invincible"  Including 
former  Premier  Taek-sang  Chang.  Jin-han 
Chon.  head  of  the  Handok  (Korea  Indepen- 
dence) Party,  and  Ik-pyo  Hong  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  were  destined  to  fade 
completely  away  from  the  nation's  political 
field. 

As  the  DRP  became  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority In  the  new  National  Assembly,  the 
young  opposition  "three  musketeers"  In  the 
outgoing   legislature   were   broken  up. 

They  are  Incumbent  Reps.  Sang-hum  Kim, 
Ha-kyun  Shin  and  Yun-yong  Cho.  sons  of 
the  late  opposition  leaders  Song-su  Kim.  Ik- 
hee  Shin  and  Pyung-ok  Chough. 

Of  the  three,  only  Cho  was  reelected  in 
a  Seoul  district. 

Shin  was  defeated  by  Jlchul  Cha.  32,  the 
youngest  DRP  candidate  who  was  one  of  the 
malnstreamers  of  the  May  16  military  rev- 
olution in  1961. 

Of  the  total  of  14  DRP  candidates  who  ran 
in  Seoul,  only  Joon-kyoo  Pak  was  reelected 
and  thus  saved  the  face  of  the  ruling  party. 

In  the  June  7  parliamentary  election,  most 
government  and  opposition  leaders  were 
elected. 

DRP  Chairman  Jong-pll  Kim,  obtained  the 
largest  number  of  votes  out  of  the  total  131 
electoral  districts  with  more  than  69,000  bal- 
lote  In  the  Puyo  district,  Chungchong 
Namdo. 

NDP  President  Chln-o  Yu.  who  ran  In  the 
parliamentary  race  for  the  first  thne  In  a 
Seoul  constituency,  defeated  his  old-time 
friend  Sung-Jln  Kim  of  the  DRP  by  getting 
more  than  41,000  votes. 

Three  opposition  floor  leaders — Chl-song 
Yu,  Hoe-soo  Yang  and  Kun-soo  Han — were 
defeated  In  the  elections. 

The  opposition  NDP,  however,  consoled  It- 
self by  winning  In  Mokpo.  where  the  hot- 
test competition  was  waged  between  opposi- 
tion s{x>kesman  Dae-Jung  Kim  and  former 
Communications  Minister  Byong-sam  Kim. 

Upon  reelection  after  a  month-long  elec- 
tion fight.  NDP  spokesman  Kim  thanked  the 
voters  In  tears. 
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Letter  From  Secretary  af  &•  AtoBik 
Energy  Technical  Committee  ol  the  I»- 
da*trial  Union  Department  of  tbe  AFL- 
ClO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  ifxw  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unquestion- 
ably the  use  to  which  countries,  both 
large  and  small,  put  their  nuclear  capa- 
bility affects  all  nations.  Nuclear  power 
can  be  harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, or  it  can  be  used  to  destroy  civil- 
ization. Although  potential  military  uses 
of  such  power  has  reached  a  terrtfyingly 
sophisticated  level,  we  are,  as  yet.  on  the 
threshold  of  knowledge  concerning 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom.  The  coopera- 
tive, rather  than  the  antagonistic,  use 
of  atomic  power  can  benefit  all  nations. 
The  necessity  of  reducing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  was  emphasized 
by  President  Johnson  In  his  recent  meet- 
ings with  Premier  Kosygin. 

In  light  of  these  considerations,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  letter  dated  Jime  20 
from  Leo  Goodman,  secretary  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Technical  Committee  of 
the  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  It  follows: 

ImroSTRiAL  Union  Depaktment, 
Waahington,  D.C..  June  20.  1967. 
Deab  Cokoeissman:  I  tun  writing  to  you 
b«oa\i8e  ot  my  deep  ooncem  regarding  tiio 
propooal  In  S.  611  (H.R.  3647)  to  authortze 
appropirlatloM  In  section  101  (4)  Project  68- 
4-g  to  Initiate  the  planning,  dedgn  and  oon- 
struotlon  o*  the  200  BEV  accelerator  aX 
yfeoUxa,  nilnolB. 

The  blU  provides  $10  million  as  a  first  allo- 
cation. The  current  total  estimate  for  the 
construction  of  this  project  la  $360  million. 
The  ABC  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  however,  have  been  notoriously  low 
in  their  eetlmateB  for  the  coot  of  their  new 
and  large  construction  projects.  In  addition 
to  the  ooet  of  the  construction,  this  project 
will  require  $80  million  a  year  for  operation. 

The  location  of  Weeton,  Illinois,  as  the  site 
for  this  accelerator  has  caused  much  oootro- 
veniy.  The  expenditure  of  these  large  sums 
Involvee  a  fundamental  question  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  natural  reeources.  And 
I  am  IncUned  to  believe  that  we  tend  to 
allocate  a  disproportionate  share  of  oxir  re- 
sourcee  to  this  type  erf  activity  ait  the  exi>enso 
and  neglect  at  programs  that  relate  directly 
to  basic  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

But  there  are  even  more  pressing  reason* 
for  not  proceeding  with  the  oonsrtructlon  oi 
the  200  BBV  at  this  time.  The  United  States 
government  Is  urgently  seeking  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  oX  non-prollferatloiQ  af  nuclear 
weapons.  In  this  negoUatlon.  the  United 
States  and  the  other  major  nuclear  power* 
are  asking  the  smaller  nations  and  tti* 
developing  nations  to  forego  the  developaneu* 
of  nuclear  bomiw  In  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  more  of  nuclear  sdenoe  can  be  directed 
toward  peaceful  purposes  than  Is  presently 
the  case.  This  deelre  requires  the  non-nuclear 
nations  to  yield  the  bomb  potential  without 
any  yielding  on  any  score  by  the  major  na,- 
tlons.  I  beUeve  this  Is  an  unachievable  pro- 
pyosal  unless  the  major  nuclear  nations  ar* 
prepared  to  ptove  their  wUlingness  to  co- 
operate In  nuclear  matters  to  maTlmlite  Htm 
extent  of  cooperation  in  Increasing  applloa- 


o*    nxiclear    science    to    non-military 

|>uiVOse».  Tliere  must  be  an  area  of  coopera- 
tkoD.  between  tbe  nuclear  powers  preferably 
under  the  supervlsloci  ot  the  IntemaUonal 
Atocnle  Bnergy  Agency  to  which  cOl  except 
rrniJniA.T>fi  cailna  must  be  induced  to  adhere. 
This  oooperataan  can  not  be  achieved  easily 
or  quickly  biit  as  Kecanedy  has  said.  "If  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go  let  us  take  the  first 
step." 

At  a  recent  conference  near  Washington, 
a  group  of  80  leaders  PopreeenUng  a  broad 
cross  section  of  dlsclplineB,  occupations  and 
Intereete,  Including  «  number  who  are  daily 
involved  with  ooplng  with  tiie  problems  of 
nuclear  proUferatton,  after  reviewing  the 
Issues  involved,  urged  the  strengthening  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  cooperation  between  the  nuclear 
powers  as  a  first  stop.  They  said.  "We  believe 
It  Is  likely.  In  the  absence  ot  an  effective 
International  agreement  or  a  substantial  Im.- 
ptfovement  In  world  ooodltlons.  tliaft  the 
number  of  nations  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  Increase  In  the  next  ten  years." 

The  recent  Middle  Bast  crisis  emphasizes 
the  urgent  need  for  oooperatlon  in  the  nu- 
clear field  before  these  coxnvtrlee  turn  to 
nuclear  weapons  as  well.  The  oooperatloii 
must  begin  on  a  non-mllltary  basis.  The 
broadened  cooperation  should  be  based  on  a 
phased  series  of  maximum  poeettole  Joint 
effort.  Otherwise,  an  opportunity  to  use  this 
project  as  a  tool  for  international  coopera- 
tion Is  being  thrown  away. 

I  beUeve  the  first  step,  because  of  Its  non- 
mllltary  natiire,  oould  well  be  the  Joint  con- 
struction of  the  200  BKV.  This  opening  wedge 
of  cooperation  Is  logical  becau9e: 

1)  There  are  no  military  applications 
known  to  high  energy  physics  to  wtiloh  con- 
struction of  this  project  can  contribute. 

2)  This  machine  which  must  be  available 
to  scientists  from  all  oountrtes  U  so  expensive 
that  Its  ocjet  should  be  shared  by  many 
countries. 

3)  Both  the  European  oountrlea  and  the 
Eastern  block  countries  have  shown  that  It 
Is  possible  to  secure  both  the  sharing  of  the 
cost  and  the  $harlng  of  the  use  of  such  an 
instrument  la  multi-nation  organlaatlons, 
such  as  CERN  and  DUBNA  In  the  West  and 
Blast  respectively. 

A  possible  second  srtwp  for  cooperation 
should  be  an  extended  program  d  power 
reactor  Inspection  and  control.  Oth©rwl*e,  as 
the  experts  agreed  at  Alrlle  House.  It  Is  po«l- 
ble  "that  a  nation  jwodudng  substantial 
quantities  of  pluntonlum,  as  a  by-product 
of  ojjeratlon  of  niiclear  power  reactOTs.  may 
be  Influenced  to  use  Its  plutonlum  stock- 
piles In  weapans." 

A  further  step  of  cooperation  could  be 
Inspection  and  control  of  cbemloal  reproc- 
essing plants  which  take  the  plutonlum  out 
of  the  used  fuel  elements.  There  la  mucii 
support  for  a  program  of  Joint  ownerrtilp  of 
these  processing  plant,  either  by  the  IAEA 
directly  or  by  a  committee  of  the  four  co- 
op>erating  nuclear  powers  under  the  aruper- 
Tlslon  of  the  lAKA.  Purther  ntjeps  mu»t  be 
taken  by  aU  the  nuclear  powers  to  extend 
the  "Atoms  for  Peace"  commitments  to  the 
developing  world  through  a  cooperative  effort 
among  the  four  members  d  the  nuclear 
(bomb)  club  so  that  the  technology  and  the 
know-how  of  science  as  well  as  the  protective 
programs  shall  bo  known  and  used  for  th« 
benefit  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 
The  only  alternative  Is  a  world  of  nuclear 
powers  with  all  o*  the  doom  which  that  fore- 
casts upon  the  continuation  of  the  hiiman 
race. 

Therefore,  this  appropriation  Item,  regard- 
ing the  only  available  wedge  to  cooperation 
smong  the  Buclear  powers,  should  not  be 
firmed  up  by  enactment  at  this  time  for  con- 
struction at  Weston  for  narrow,  partisan, 
political  or  eduoationaa  purposes. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  terminate  as  . 
totally  unnecessary  the  subsidy  to  the  Etiro- 
pean  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Much  of  this 
money  appropriated  Initially  to  help  develop 


a  nuclear  power  Industry  In  Europe  to  offset 
the  threatened  shortage  of  energy  due  to  ths 
cut-off  of  Mid-East  oil  In  1966  has  actually 
been  wasted  In  laboratories  duplicating  much 
of  the  research  In  the  United  States.  Little 
nuclear  power  has  been  produced  by  Bur- 
atom.  And  much  of  the  annual  gifts  from  the 
United  States  to  Euratom  has  been  used  to 
influence  decision*  regarding  nuclecir  projects 
in  the  United  States.  This  interference  must 
end.  This  annual  appropriatlcHi  has  outlived 
its  purposes  and  should  be  terminated. 

These  matters  should  not  be  left  solely  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  War 
la  too  Important  to  leave  only  to  the  generals. 
And  nuclear  science  Is  too  important  to  leave 
only  to  the  handful  who  i>artlclpate  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
Armed  Forces  Committee  should  consider  the 
Issues  Involved  as  well  as  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

Too  much  money  for  one  narrow  purpose 
can  force  ub  to  spend  much  more  unneces- 
sarily in  an  expanded  arm*  race  or  the  con- 
tinued over-emphasla  In  nuclear  science  on 
miUtary  appUcatlona.  The  time  has  come  to 
change  direction.  The  spUt  atom  can  be  put 
to  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Let  us 
begin  truly  on  tlie  broader  scale  envisioned 
above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lbo  Ooodman, 
Secretary,  Atomic  Energy 

Technical  Committee. 


A  Vital  Aspect  of  Oar  Edacatioa 


SPEECH 
ow 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WednesOav.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
standing of  ideologies  which  threaten 
world  peace  constitutes  a  vital  aspect  of 
education.  To  Insure  that  this  area  of 
knowledge  is  not  neglected,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  haa  planned  a  15- 
week  television  series  dealing  with  the 
differences  between  democracy  and  com- 
munism. The  program  will  be  broadcast 
to  social  studies  teachers  within  the 
Catholic  archdiocesan  school  system  of 
New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  commendable 
project  Is  to  equip  Instructors  with  the 
Information  needed  to  teach  the  facts 
about  life  under  the  totalitarian  regimes 
within  the  Sino-Sovlet  orbit.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  contrasts  between 
the  American,  Riisslan,  and  Chinese  sys- 
tems in  the  economic,  poUtical,  and  social 
spheres. 

Clarification  of  the  principles  which 
govern  these  systems  undoubtedly  can  do 
much  to  facilitate  the  development  In  our 
young  people  of  a  fuller  understanding 
of  democracy  to  prepare  them  for  assum- 
ing the  full  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
The  inauguration  of  this  program  by  the 
ABA  in  cooperation  with  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  achieving  this  gosJ. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  significant  contribu- 
tion he  is  making  to  increasing  American 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  communism 
by  cooperating  with  the  ABA  in  estab- 
lishing the  program  in  New  York's  Cath- 
olic schools.  This  Is  but  another  examp" 
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of  Cardinal  Spellman 's  deep  concern  for 
the  preservation  of  our  national  freed(»n. 
Education  in  the  nature  and  methods  of 
governments  which  threaten  the  continu- 
ance of  our  democratic  tradition.  The 
program  announced  jointly  last  week  by 
the  cardinal  and  the  ABA  will  do  much 
to  Insure  that  our  young  people  receive 
this  kind  of  education.  I  can  only  hope 
that  other  school  systems  will  follow  this 
example. 


Report  No.  3:  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable 
EnTironment" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OV   CAUrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  continu- 
ing my  comments  on  the  recent  HEW 
task  force  report,  "A  Strategy  for  a  Liv- 
able Environment,"  I  wish  to  explore  the 
Important  areas  of  manpower,  public 
awareness,  and  education.  All  these  cate- 
gories are,  Uke  man's  envlroiunent,  close- 
ly interrelated.  To  ototain  enthusiastic 
workers  for  Government  and  Industry 
who  are  willing  to  devote  time  and  energy 
to  attacking  the  serious  environmental 
problems  confronting  us  today  requires  a 
public  awareness  and  generous  public 
support  for  their  activities — so  that  they 
may  feel  that  their  efforts  are  worth - 
wliUe.  And,  needless  to  say,  education  is 
the  surest  way  of  stimulating  public 
awareness  in  any  field. 

Too  often,  I  am  afraid,  In  various 
courses  offered  through  all  levels  of  our 
school  systems — public  and  private — 
there  is  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  Integrated 
training.  Rather,  each  subject  matter  is 
assigned  its  niche.  The  teachers,  too 
often,  have  little  interest  in  gonlg  beyond 
the  aissigned  subject  matter,  hammered 
out  In  various  curriculum  guides.  Par  too 
often,  Mr.  Speaker,  courses  in  biology  or 
personal  health  involve  the  memorization 
of  various  organs  with  precious  little  time 
devoted  to  an  overall  view  of  man.  Social 
sciences,  too,  are  not  immune  from  criti- 
cism. Instead  of  using  concrete  examples 
of  various  functions  of  Government, 
oftentimes  the  courses  are  limited  to  the 
memorization — with  no  real  idea  of  ap- 
^cations — of  various  sections  of  the 
Constitution. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  more  useful  if  we 
Instead  concentrated  on  analyzing  vari- 
ous functions — delegated  and  implied — 
In  the  Constitution  by  looking  at  the  ac- 
tions of  various  governmental  agencies. 
Thus,  one  example  clearly  relevant  here 
is  the  vague  phrase  "to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare."  This  could  be  used  as  a 
steppingstone  for  an  analysis  of  Govern- 
ment programs  in  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, in  soil  conservation,  in  housing  leg- 
islation, in  traflQc  and  radiation  safety, 
all  programs  designed  to  give  America  a 
quality  environment. 

In  short,  by  instilling  an  aOT>reclation 
In  the  Nation's  youth  in  the  need  for  a 
healthful  environment,  through  exam-^ 
rtes    of    current    programs    and    the 
•Uaswntnation  of  community  health  in- 


formaUcsi.  In  schools,  we  would  be  better 
meeting  a  serious  challenge  outlined  by 
the  r^x>rt,  which  calls  for  more  Itmg- 
term  attempts  to  change  public  attitudes 
through  the  educational  process. 

While  the  above  comments  pertain  to 
the  youth  of  this  Naticxi,  we  ^ould  not 
overlo(^  our  more  mature  citizens. 
Adult  education  must  also  stress  an  inte- 
grated approach,  an  Imaginative  inter- 
relation among  courses  and  subject 
matter  which  can  be  construed  as  deal- 
ing with  man's  environment. 

Outside  the  formal  halls  of  schooling, 
there  Is  also  the  need,  stressed  so  right- 
fully by  the  task  force,  for  a  continuing 
balanced  discussion  of  environmental 
problems — by  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio,  television,  as  well  as  by  various 
governmental  and  private  reports  and 
publications. 

Maybe  educational  television  would  be 
Interested  in  working  out  a  long-term 
project  to  analyze  man's  environment. 
Better  yet,  perhaps  there  could  be  a 
weekly  report,  recapping  developments 
in  the  improvement  of  man's  living  con- 
ditions— examination  of  new  studies, 
proposals,  and  most  Importantly,  of  ac- 
tions that  various  communities  are  un- 
dertaking to  allay  the  mulltude  of  envi- 
ronmental problems  man  is  battling. 
Perhaps  commercial  networks  would  be 
Interested  in  a  similar  endeavor. 

Having  enunciated  a  few  thoughts  on 
education  and  public  awareness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  now  wish  to  move  Into 
the  final  area  of  today's  commentary. 
Manpower  training  Is  a  most  crucial 
area.  It  is,  &s  we  all  know,  next  to  im- 
possible to  win  battles  without  expe- 
rienced personnel  and  modem  equip- 
ment. The  sfme  is  true  in  our  battle 
against  the  'polluting  and  decajing 
forces  which  are  attacking  our  environ- 
ment, and  which,  ironically,  man  is  most 
responsible  for  unleashing. 

One  report  recommendation  calls  for 
a  determination  by  1969  of  manpower 
requirements  necessary  to  adequately 
supply  all  environmental  program  needs 
in  1972  and  beyond,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  means  of  supplying  such 
needs. 

Fellowships  for  the  in-service  training 
and  continuing  education  of  depart- 
mental personnel  in  the  environmental 
health  field,  as  well  as  for  State  and  local 
personnel  should  be  established,  accord- 
ing to  the  report. 

As  an  example  of  the  overall  planning 
needed  for  a  sound  educational  program 
dealing  with  man's  environment,  the  re- 
port asks  for  the  "establishment  of  pro- 
grams and  curricula  in  clinical  and  hu- 
man ecology  through  grants  to  the 
Nation's  professional  schools,  such  as 
schools  of  medicine,  law.  planning,  pub- 
lic health,  and  public  administration." 

Additionally,  the  task  force  sees  the 
ijeed  for  a  functional,  rather  than  a  cate- 
gorical approach,  to  the  problems  plagu- 
ing the  environment.  Thus,  depart- 
mental programs  should  be  shifted  from 
their  present  narrow  concern  with  spe- 
cific feat\u«s  of  the  environment — air. 
water,  food — to  functional  elements  of 
the  total  mission  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, such  as  research  and  develop- 
ment, promulgation  of  and  compliance 
with  standards,  and  environmental  snr- 
veillance. 


Such  a  program,  however,  seems  some- 
what hampered — at  least  in  adaptation 
to  State  and  local  levels  of  government. 
For,  the  repc»-t  finds  that  most  all  the 
environmental  health  protection  experts 
are  concentrated  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, with  only  a  paltry  few  remaining 
for  State  and  local  levels. 

In  general,  the  field  "finds  itself  with 
the  poorly  trained  practitioner,  the  part- 
time  worker,  the  nonmotlvated  and  un- 
inspired administrator  who  views  his 
work  in  environmental  health  as  an  un- 
pleasant chore,  rather  than  a  rewarding 
career." 

Through  use  of  fellowships  to  individ- 
uals and  more  grants  to  various  organi- 
zations, perhajas  the  field  of  environ- 
mental health  protection  would  be  able 
to  attract  more  high  quality  personnel, 
as  well  as  rededicating  the  core  of  pro- 
fessionals currently  engaged  in  these 
problems  to  even  more,  imaginative  ef- 
forts in  helping  combat  the  polluting  and 
decaying  forces  at  work  in  our  Nation, 
and  Indeed  tliroughout  the  world. 

One  very  important  recommendation 
of  the  report  relates  to  the  profit  in- 
centive of  industry.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  HEW's  current  poUcies  "ef- 
fectively deny  industry  a  reasonable  prof- 
it from  work  carried  out  imder  con- 
tract." There  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
greater  concern  by  industry  for  develop- 
ing talented  personnel  in  environmen- 
tally related  fields  to  explore  various  in- 
ventions or  solutions  for  the  abatement 
of  pollution  were  there  a  greater  profit 
incentive. 

Along  these  lines,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  recommendations,  one  somewhat 
positive  in  tone,  the  other  somewhat 
negative.  First.  I  would  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  seriously  consider  the  awsu-dlng 
of  cost-plus  contracts  to  corporations 
and  foimdations  which  are  Involved  with 
projects  to  combat  undesirable  environ- 
mental effects.  Such  programs  have 
proved  relatively  successful  in  the  cru- 
cial area  of  national  defense.  I  suggest 
that  the  environment  should  be  treated 
with  as  much  deference  and  concern  as 
national  defense.  Second,  I  believe 
that  the  Government  should  formulate 
a  definite  policy  whereby  it  does  not  con- 
tract for  any  business  with  concerns 
which  have  not  adopted  certain  mini- 
mum anti-pollution  standards  which  we 
in  Congress  should  earnestly  begin  for- 
mulating. It  is  time  to  begin  work  on  the 
HEW  task  force  recommendation  for  a 
Unified  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
which  could  possibly  embody  the 
thought  I  have  just  outlined. 

In  my  final  comments  on  the  report, 
following  our  upcoming  recess,  I  shall 
examine  the  financial  aspects  of  mak- 
ing man's  environment  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  live. 


Beantification  and  Billboards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MAETLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
provement and  Beautiflcation  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  City  of  CoDege  Park,  M<L,  ha* 
long  been  concerned  about  the  future  of 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  19«5, 
as  we  aU  have. 

In  it3  work  within  the  community,  thla 
committee  has  evolved  a  proposed  alter- 
native approach  to  the  problem  of  un- 
sightly highways  and  adjacent  areas. 
The  committee's  recommendation,  which 
I  present  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues. Is  contained  in  a  paper  entitled. 
"Beautlflcatlon  and  Billboards,"  which  I 
now  Include  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

BEAimnCATION  AND  BUXBOABDS 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
passed  by  tha  88th  Congress,  provides  for  the 
grtkAuai  contrrH  over  and  exclusion  of  blll- 
txMutl  signs  and  other  clutter  along  federal- 
ly-aided Wgfaways  In  the  United  States,  now 
estanated  at  365,000  mUes. 

It  allows  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
76  per  cent  and  the  SUte  25  per  cent  of 
compenaatiOB  to  owners  of  signs  for  re- 
moving them.  It  J«  estimated  that  1.O17.00O 
blUtxiards  are  due  to  oome  down  In  1970  and 
that  out  ot  the  propoaed  expenditure  of 
laoo  million  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years 
for  highway  beautmcation,  roughly  Mie 
fourth  at  this  would  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compensation. 

Now  a  battle-  of  huge  proportion  Is  l>elng 
waged  In  Ck>Dgrefls  over  the  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcatioa  Act,  which  expiree  on  June  30, 
1967.  to  decide  whether  It  will  be  extended, 
modified  or  scrapped. 

Over  aoo  lobbytats  of  the  billboard  In- 
dustry ar»  working  day  and  ni^t  at  the 
Capitol  to  eliminate  the  Act — pointing  out 
thrir  "buslnees  rlghta"  and  Ignoring  thcee 
of  the  taxpayers  whose  dollars  have  paid  foe 
the  highways  and  who  should  be  guaran- 
teed that  these  same  highways  be  both  safe 
and  scenic. 

The  lobbytsta  have  many  supporters  in 
Congress  and  many  opponents.  The  battle  U 
a  death  struggle  over  a  serious  iBsue:  to  per- 
petuate ugliness  In  America  or  to  guaran- 
tee the  beautlflcatlon  of  America. 

People  resent  ugliness  In  any  pert  of  their 
personal  life  or  In  their  physical  surround- 
ings. They  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
that  their  expensive  home  remodellngs  and 
tasteful  living  rooms  have  little  meaning  un- 
less they  are  enhanced  by  tasteful  landscap- 
ing. They  realize  that  the  beauty  of  a  home 
to  lost  la  a  bUIboard-saturated  area. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  because  of  our  pres- 
ent aophlsticaUon,  people  are  assuming  a  new 
«uty:  the  duty  to  beautify.  Accordingly,  they 
are  trying  to  thousands  of  ways  to  pull  them- 
selves out  of  ugUnees. 

But,  ironicaay.  while  people  exhaust  their 
savings  and  tax  their  Incomes  to  Improve 
their  private  and  public  facilities,  while 
thouaanda  of  homemaker  clubs  sweat  and 
toU  to  transform  the  unsightly  Junk  yards 
Into  welcome  sights  of  blooming  beauty, 
there  are  some  others  who  have  become 
^>eciallsta  of  the  bideoua. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  totally  eliminate  the 
antl-eethetic  But  we  do  not  know,  because 
we  reaUy  have  not  tried;  and  either  we  know 
too  Uttle  about  the  causes  of  the  crime  ot 
ugliness  perpetrated  to  our  communltlea  or 
we  have  been  negligent  in  utilizing  our 
mighty  reeoxirces  and  eflecUve  equipment  for 
Its  detection  and  prevention. 

For  those  In  doubt  about  the  need  for  such 
a  crash  program.  It  might  be  prudent  to  con- 
sider that  uglinesa  seems  to  take  place 
through  the  prooees  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion that  UgUnees  Is  a  "repeater"  and  that, 
convwsely,  the  beautlflcatlon  process  Is  an 
agonising  and  perpetual  enterprise. 

Mrs  Johnson  has  mads  people  everywhere 
aware  of  the  value  at  beauttflcatlon.  and 
her  planned  efforU  are  responsible  for  s^ 
stantlal  improvements  In  oar  ecaununltlM 


f^rtA  cities.  As  oaly  one  example  of  this,  on 
June  «.  11»«7  Mr.  Adam  RumoShosky.  Dlreo- 
tor  of  Marketing  for  the  American  Petroleum 
InaUtuta,  told  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon-s 
Beautlflcatlon  Committee  that  eleven  ofl 
companies  and  their  dealers  will  spend  about 
$1.6  mlUlon  this  year  to  help  beautify  Wash- 
ington's 400  gas  stations.  Mr.  Rumoehosky 
said  that  oil  companies  believe  that  beauty 
is  good  business. 

ThU  belief  was  put  Into  action  by  the 
Humble  Oil  Company  In  May  during  the 
Clean-up,  Palnt-up,  Plx-up  Campaign,  con- 
ducted by  the  City  of  College  Park.  Maryland 
and  Its  Improvement  and  BeauUflcatlon 
Committee.  At  the  request  of  the  Beautl- 
flcatlon Committee,  the  Humble  Oil  Com- 
pany graciously  agreed  to  contribute  Its  gig- 
antic billboard  space  devoted  to  "Put  a 
Tiger  in  your  Tank",  at  VS.  Route  1  and 
Guilford  Road,  to  the  College  Park  Beautl- 
flcatlon campaign,  as  a  courtesy  of  the  com- 
pany The  Rollins  Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany also  contrtbuted  Its  service  by  prepar- 
ing a  12'  X  ay  double-faced  mobile  sign, 
carrying  the  campaign  beautlflcatlon  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  this  city. 

Now  as  a  measure  of  compromise  between 
the  Congress  and  the  billboard  Industry  over 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act,  as  a  way 
to  save  great  Federal  and  State  sums  of 
money  while  creating  better  public  relations, 
the  Improvement  and  Beautlflcatlon  Com- 
mittee of  CoUege  Park  suggests  that  the 
billboard  Industry,  In  agreement  with  the 
Congress,  devote  Its  signs  and  billboards  to 
carrying  as  their  major  message,  on  at  least 
75%  of  any  sign  space,  information  that 
benefits  the  Nation.  State,  County.  City  and 
Town  In  their  many  endeavors  toward  beau- 
tlflcatlon, health,  welfare,  education  and 
other  vital  and  worthwhile  projects  and  let 
the  remaining  billboard  space  be  used  to 
state  that  a  specific  company  or  buslnees  has 
donated  the  public  message  as  a  courtesy  and 
public  service.  This  could  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  creaUng  widespread  good  wlU  as 
well  as  publicity  for  the  company  or  busi- 
ness donating  the  space  and  achieving  an 
Ideally  associated  promotion  of  toterests. 

Standards  of  design,  color  and  lieauty 
could  be  created  for  the  painting  of  all  bUl- 
boards,  giving  natural  and  beautiful  settings 
Tor  the  signs  which  woiild  blend  with 
the  "green  beauty"  desired  along  our 
highways. 


And  she  dreamed  Just  a<  him; 

Handsome,  taU  Prince  of  charm: 

A  Knight,  a  Knight  to  the  gUttertog  armor  I 

Then  came  the  day  on  a  prancing  white  steed 

He  rode  down  to  the  gates  of  her  Manor. 

And  he  fought  for  her  hand 

With  his  rival — a  Ktogl 

A  Knight,  a  Knight  in  the  glittering  armor  1 

As  the  time  rolled  by — near  her  cottage — a 

girl 
Sat  and  gazed  toto  clear  sky  above  her  .  .  . 
And  she  dreamed  bow  he  came 
Floating  down  in  his  shuts  .  .  . 
Her  Prince,  her  Prince,  an  American  Soldier  1 

Then  came  the  day  Ui  a  silvery  bird  • 

He  flew  down  for  a  happy  reunion 

He  has  fought  against  odds 

And  did  wto  at  the  end  .  .  . 

Her  Prince,  her  Prince,  an  American  Soldier  1 


Her  Prince,  aa  American  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  coNNecncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  JuTie  20.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Helen 
Glasgow,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Is  a  woman  endowed 
with  more  than  her  fair  share  of  pa- 
triotism. She  has  written  many  heart- 
warming and  inspiring  poems  about  the 
American  serviceman  and  just  recently 
composed  the  following  ballad  entlUed. 
"Her  Prince,  an  American  Soldier."  I 
would  like  to  place  this  touching  woA 
by  Mrs.  Glasgow  In  the  Record  at  this 
time: 

Hks  Pkimcs,  an  Amebic&k  Sou>ieb 

(A  baBad  by  Helen  Glasgow, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.) 

Huitdred  yean  ago  to  a  easUe  of  stone 

TlMte  dwelt  o&ee  a  most  beautiful  Count- 


Freedom  Shrine  Eiiay  Conteit  in  Miami 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  riiOBiDA 

nj  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesduy.  June  28,  1967 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Just  prior 
to  Independence  Day,  ttie  first  of  the  five 
essays  which  won  first  place  in  the  Free- 
dom Shrine  Essay  Contest  In  Miami,  Fla. 
This  competitlori  Is  sponsored  annuaUy 
by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Miami  which 
has  established  Freedom  Shrines  in  local 
schools.  Each  shrine  consists  of  28  major 
documents  Including  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

I  commend  the  Miami  Exchange  Club 
for  the  fine  exhibit  Installed  in  these 
schools,  and  for  the  opportunity  it  has 
given  students  to  become  more  familiar 
with  this  important  aspect  of  their  heri- 
tage. These  documents  both  mirror  and 
determine  our  national  aspirations. 
Analysis  of  them  results  in  an  increased 
appreciation  of  our  past  and  provides  an 
important  guide  for  the  future. 

The  winners  of  the  contest  have  skill- 
fully expoimded  the  ideals  embodied  In 
the  selected  documents.  Theh:  essays  re- 
flect a  true  sense  of  patriotian  and  love 
of  country.  The  beUefs  they  so  lucidly 
express  serve  to  inspire  others  to  ad- 
miration of  our  national  legacy.  ^ 
The  essays  of  these  bright  young  peo- 
ple bear  testimony  to  the  fine  teachers 
who  impart  a  pride  in  American  history. 
The  interaction  between  instructor  and 
student  Is  an  Important  element  in  the 
outstanding  achievement  of  these  young 
people.  I  congratulate  both  teachers  and 
students  on  this  significant  accomplish- 
ment. This  essay  is  by  Michael  R.  Di-en- 
nan  of  Miami  Coral  Park  Senior  Hig;i 
School : 

TM    PaHIDOM    SHBINIS    It"S    MEANING    TO    MS 

(By  Michael  Drennan),  Miami  Ckjral  Park 
High  School.  Miami,  Fla.) 
From  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia  W 
the  Buppreesion  of  the  South  Moluccas, 
man's  dreama  of  Uberty  remain  unfulfllled- 
Men  Uved,  fought  and  died  for  a  cause;  »" 
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for  a  dream  that  has  fallen  away.  Surge  and 
countersurge,  when  the  dust  settles,  naught 
remains.  Oone  are  the  thoughts  of  yester- 
day; tomorrow  is  lost;  today  la  lees  than 
nothing;   for  they  are  the  vanquished. 

What  Is  this  dream  so  precious?  It  Is  a 
simple  Idea.  A  basic  concept  of  man  want- 
ing to  control  his  own  actions  and  deatlny. 

Since  the  Hebrew  tribes  left  Egypt  seeking 
the  land  of  milk  and  honey  there  have  been 
those  who  sought  freedom  from  foreign  op- 
pression— men  not  willing  to  be  ruled  over 
without  their  consent. 

In  the  year  1776  flfty-slx  men  signed  their 
names  to  a  document,  knowing  that  for  this 
simple  action  they  could  be  hung.  They 
stated,  ".  .  .  And  for  the  supfKirt  of  this 
declaration,  with  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes 
and  our  aacred  honor." '  Because  of  their 
determination  and  courage,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  came  mto  bemg,  thus  sig- 
nifying a  new  era  In  which  a  man  could 
stand  and  say.  "I  am  free." 

lliere  are  four  major  documents  In  Amer- 
ican history:  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, The  Constitution,  The  BUI  of  Rights, 
and  The  Gettysburg  Address. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  a  jus- 
tlflcatlon  for  the  separation  between  the 
coloiUes  and  the  motherland,  saying  that 
men  are  better  than  cattle  and  should  have 
some  hand  In  their  own  affairs.  If  this  power 
Is  not  granted  to  them.  It  is  their  right  to 
change  the  system  so  that  they  will  have 
control  over  their  own  management.  Pro- 
vided of  course  that  they  are  better  than 
cattle. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
the  formulation  of  the  guidelines  for  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  republic. 
It  Is  a  remarkable  document  in  that  it  Is 
▼ague  enough  so  that  It  nuiy  function  effec- 
tively. It  also  allows  for  expansion  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  times  In  the  form  of  amend- 
ments. This  Constitution  has  fcMined  the 
basis  of  American  government  for  178  years. 
Despite  occasional  criticism.  It  is  stUl  the 
best  constitution  ever  written  by  men. 

The  BUI  of  Rights  is  the  individual's  shield 
of  personal  Ubertlee.  It  assures  the  im- 
portance of  the  mdlvldual  In  this  country. 
The  government  should  be  subservient  to  the 
people's  wishes.  The  BUI  of  Rights  restrains 
the  government  from  overstex>pmg  Its  legal 
bounds.  In  effect.  It  guarantees  the  citizen 
power  over  his  own  government. 

In  a  time  of  crisis,  the  Gettysburg  Address 
was  brought  forth  by  Abraham  Uncoln  to 
realOrm  human  dlgiUty.  This  dociunent,  writ- 
ten at  a  tune  when  the  Union  was  divided 
against  Itself  in  the  tragedy  of  ClvU  War, 
called  for  dedication  of  the  American  people 
to  the  preservation  and  oonUnuance  of  basic 
doctrines  of  this  country.  "AU  men  are  cre- 
sted equal." » For  better  or  for  worse. 

These  four  documents,  included  In  the 
twenty-seven  documents  of  the  Exchange 
Club  Freedom  Shrine,  are  the  record  of  a 
free  people.  Through  them  we  trace  the 
progress  of  our  country  In  Its  191  years  of 
existence.  For  these  represent  the  highlights 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

What  makes  these  honored  American  docu- 
ments so  special?  These  dusty  documents 
might  have  been  forgotten  had  It  not  been 
for  their  unique  significance.  Theae  are  not 
Just  words  on  paper;  they  are  the  living 
heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers These  documents  represent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  their  efforts  for  all  succeeding 
generations — the  perpetuation  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  men  who  want  to  be  free  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  what  little  they  have  that 
others  may  be  free.  This  is  what  the  freedom 
shrine  means  to  me. 


TIm  Press  Warmly  Commends  President 
Johnson's  Nomination  of  Thnrgood 
Marshan  to  the  Supreme  Court 


•  The  Declaration  of  Independence .  1776. 
=  Lincoln.    A..   "The   Gettysburg   Address," 
Nov,  19.  1863. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial reaction  to  the  news  recently  of  a 
new  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  heartening  to  both  Thur- 
good  Marshall  and  President  Johnson. 

The  Nation's  press  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans  of  good  will  who  are 
proud  and  pleased  at  Mr.  Johnson's  se- 
lection, which  to  a  large  extent  honors 
the  Court  itself. 

As    the    ■Washington    Post    indicated: 

The  nomination  is  another  Indication  of 
(President  Johnson's)  desire  to  bring  able 
Negroes  Into  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  President 
was  the  first  to  appwint  a  Negrro  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  has  named  two  Negroes  to 
sub-Cabinet  posts,  eight  to  Ambassador- 
ships, 11  to  judgeships,  and  dozens  of 
others  to  high  posts  in  Government. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  not  appointed  be- 
cause he  was  a  Negro,  but  because  he 
was  the  best  qualified  Individual  for  this 
high  honor.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  President's  other  appointments  of 
outstanding  Negro  ofBcials. 

When  President  Johnson  assumed  the 
Presidency  he  made  clear  his  determina- 
tion to  be  President  of  all  the  people.  He 
has  done  so.  And  his  appointment  of 
Mr.  Marshall — and  other  Negroes  of  out- 
standing ablUty — underscores  the  fact 
that  Americans  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors  are  well  represented  in  an  admin- 
istration that  truly  seeks  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  both  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  comment  and  that  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  on  Mr.  Marshall's 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  14.  1967) 
At  Long  Last 

Thirty  years  ago.  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  suggesting  that  a  Negro  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Twenty  years  ago,  such  an  appoint- 
ment would  have  been  Inconceivable.  Even 
five  years  ago,  politicians  generally  agreed 
that  the  President  who  made  such  an  ap- 
pointment would  be  subjecting  his  political 
future  to  the  gravest  kind  of  risk. 

But  no  President  has  put  more  Negroes  Into 
high  oflBce  than  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  his 
appointment  yesterday  of  Thurgood  Marshall 
to  the  Supreme  Court  was  almost  Inevitable. 
It  Is  a  measure  of  the  maturing  of  race  re- 
lations In  recent  years  that  this  nomination 
is  not  likely  to  be  opposed,  except  In  a 
few  scattered  places.  And  this  should  serve 
as  a  demonstration  of  Just  how  rapidly  race 
relations  have  Improved  to  those  Negro  lead- 
ers who  argue  that  their  people  can  get  their 
rights  only  through  violence. 

For  President  Johnson,  the  nomination  Is 
another  indication  of  his  desire  to  bring  able 
Negroes  Into  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. He  has  previously  appointed  the  first 
Negro  to  a  position  carrying  Cabinet  rank. 


He  has  named  two  Negroes  to  the  sub- 
Cabinet  level  in  major  department,  eight  to 
Ambassadorships,  11  to  Judgeships,  and  doz- 
ens of  others  to  major  posts. 

For  Mr.  Marshall,  the  nomination  Is  the 
climax  of  a  distinguished  career.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  the  Nation's  leading  Negro 
lawyer,  challenged  for  the  label  in  the  past 
omy  by  Judge  William  Henry  Hastle.  and 
in  the  present  only  by  a  rising  group  of 
young  lawyers,  too  inexperienced  yet  to  be 
considered  for  the  Nation's  highest  court.  Mr. 
Marshall  was  an  outstanding  advocate  for 
civil  rights  In  his  years  as  head  of  the 
NAACP's  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
F^ind.  His  horizons  were  broadened  beyond 
civil  rights  when  he  was  api>olnted  to  the 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  And  his  years  as  Solicitor 
General  have  certainly  helped  to  give  lilm  the 
exposure  to  the  many  aspects  of  law  that  a 
Justice  needs. 

We  hope  the  Senate  will  quickly  confirm 
the  nomination. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  June  14. 

19671 

A  Big  Pdist 

The  appointment  of  Thurgood  Marshall  as 
the  first  Negro  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  both  appropriate 
and  welcome.  It  was  another  big  step  in  the 
process  of  bringing  Negro  Americans  fully 
Into  the  political  life  of  their  country. 

Marshall  is  a  man  of  proven  quality,  with 
a  distinguished  record  as  lawyer  and  Judge. 
He  Is  a  qualified  man  first,  a  Negro  second. 

We  see  his  selection  as  part  of  a  larger 
process  In  which  not  only  Negro  Americans 
but  Americans  from  all  nUnorlty  racial  or 
religious  backgrounds  have  begun  to  par- 
ticipate as  fully  In  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
as  their  individual  qualities  of  leadership 
permit. 

This  is  the  generation,  be  It  remembered, 
that  first  elected  a  Catholic  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  sent  the  first  Negro  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  popular  election, 
and  elected  the  first  Chinese  American  and 
the  first  Japanese  American  to  that  august 
body. 

This  breaking  down  of  old  barriers  of  prej- 
udice and  this  steady  movement  toward  the 
true  equality  of  man  Is  something  for  the 
critical  new  generation  to  ponder  the  next 
time  it  enters  one  of  its  frequent  moods  of 
fault-finding  about  the  ways  of  Its  fathers. 

It  was  oiUy  51  years  ago  that  the  first  Jew. 
Louis  Brandels,  was  nonUnated  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  His  selection  provoked  a  politi- 
cal storm.  He  went  on  to  serve  with  great 
distinction  and  to  die  full  of  honors.  The 
highest  court  has  not  been  without  a  Jew 
since,  and  all  have  been  qualified. 

Probably  the  pragmatism  of  American  poll- 
tics — one  of  Its  great  virtues — will  dictate 
that  one  member  of  the  Court  will  always  be 
a  Negro  hereafter.  Certainly  qualified  Amer- 
icans of  Negro  ancestry  abound.  We  can  best 
express  our  opimon  of  Thurgood  Marshall  by 
saying  that  we  hope  all  of  his  race  who  may 
follow  him  on  the  Coiu^  will  be  as  able  as  he. 


Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  massachitsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  27,  1967 

The  House  In  CcKnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Mil  (H.R.  10943)  to  amend 
and  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1995. 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that  this  vitally  Impor- 
tant bill  now  before  us,  HJl.  10943,  to 
amend  and  extend  tlOe  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  will  be  promptly 
and  overwhelmingly  approved. 

In  summary,  this  bill  would  establish 
four  teacher  recruitment  and  tralninjr 
programs  imder  title  V  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  also  make  Improving 
modifications  in  some  other  already 
existing  programs. 

The  authoritative  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  here  this  afternoon 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  there  is 
an  acute  shortage  of  properly  trained 
and  qualified  teachers  In  this  country 
right  now,  and  the  same  authorities  esti- 
mate that  some  900,000  new  secondary 
and  925,000  new  kindergarten  and  ele- 
mentary teachers  will  be  needed  by  1975. 
The  programs  proposed  by  this  bill  are 
wisely  designed  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  the  demand  for  qualified 
teachers  that  will  increasingly  arise  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  deal  exclusively  with  the  recruit- 
ment, preparation  and  Inservice  training 
of  teachers  and  other  key  educational 
persOTUiel. 

It  may  well  be  the  most  Important  and 
effective  educational  measure  that  wUl 
come  before  this  Congress  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  our  basic  educational  problem  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  classroom  teacher, 
above  all  other  things.  Is  the  single  most 
vltid  factor  In  our  whole  educational 
structure. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  long  over- 
due and  significant  extension  of  the 
Teachers  Corps,  which  Is  recognized  as 
the  best  means  yet  devised  through 
which  competenA  educational  assistance 
can  be  provided  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  represents  the 
best  ctHnpromlse  of  different  judgments 
and  opinions  that  can  be  legislatively 
presented;  there  can  be  no  argiunent 
about  its  basic  purpose,  which  is  to  help 
assure  that  there  is  an  able  teacher  in 
every  classroom  In  every  school  In  this 
country;  the  programs  In  this  bill  are 
projected  In  a  manner  that  will  insure 
continued,  reasonable  P'ederal  support 
for  teacher  education  while  carefully 
and  prudently  preserving  the  crucial  de- 
cisionmaking powers  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

By  all  standards,  this  Is  legislatlcm 
that  Is  good  for  all  Americans,  and  I 
urge  my  coDeagues  to  overwhelmingly 
approve  this  bill  without  any  extended 
delay. 

lUD  Opposes  Nerra  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    Krw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  .OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  was  pleased 
today,  when  we  were  debating  my  amend- 


ment to  defer  fiscal  year  1968  construc- 
tion of  NervB  nuclear  engine  flight 
hardware  by  NASA,  to  receive  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  of  support  for  my  position 
which  had  been  sent  to  other  Members. 
The  telegram  was  signed  by  Leo  GSood- 
man,  secretary,  Atomic  Energy  Techni- 
cal Committee,  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, APL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Industrial 
Union  Department  is  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  Nerva  project 
and  is  concerned  with  related  matters  in 
the  field  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  the  telegram  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord: 

I       Washington.  D.C. 

T  June  27.  1967. 

Urge  you  supfwrt  Congressman  Rtait's 
motion  to  delete  »74  million  NERVA  project 
from  NASA  appropriation.  Sum  starto  esca- 
lator of  expenditure  over  $1  bUUon  nuclear 
reactor  only  of  obligation  to  spend  saoo 
billion.  This  Is  wasteful  expenditure,  when 
we  face  exceeding  »20  billion  this  year,  re- 
minds me  of  the  waste  of  SI .3  billion  for 
aircraft  nuclear  project,  without  mission  or 
purpose  until  finally  cancelled  by  President 
Kennedy.  Failure  of  nuclear  reactor  In  a 
space  vehicle  will  face  human  race  on  earth 
with  potential  further  contamination  by 
radioactivity,  such  as  the  plutonlum  con- 
tamination scattered  across  face  of  earth 
when  an  Isotope- powered  satellite  failed  AprU 
1964.  NERVA  project  Is  unnecessary,  extreme- 
ly wasteful,  probably  technologically  taiprac- 
tlcal.  I  repeat,  I  urge  you  to  support  motion 
to  delete  Item. 

Lbo  Goodman. 
Secretary.  Atomic  Energy  Technical  Com- 
mittee, IVD  AFL-CIO 

V7ASHINGTON.    D.C. 


Today,  we  are  engaged  In  bloody  warfare 
In  a  far-off  land  In  an  attempt  to  gain  for 
a  weaker  nation  tbose  rights  and  Ideals  that 
have  held  this  country  on  Its  charted  course 
for  almost  two  centuries.  We  are  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam  to  resist  aggression  which  threatens 
smaller  nations  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  this  conflict.  Individual 
and  personal  liberties  are  being  abused  by 
misguided  persons  who  oppose  our  participa- 
tion In  Viet  Nam.  They  loudly  assert  thei.- 
right  to  dissent  but  only  In  rare  Instances 
do  they  accord  that  right  to  others. 

Last  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  jM-ovldlng  stiff  penalties  for 
desecration  of  the  American  Flag,  our  Na- 
tional emblem  which  represents  the  prin- 
ciples and  tenets  outlined  In  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  has  been  downright  revolting  to  all 
loyal  Americana  to  witness  desecration  of 
the  Flag  by  the  very  persons  who  are  pro- 
tected under  the  provisions  erf  the  Consti- 
tution. 

We  are  a  rich  and  favored  Nation  built 
largely  upon  the  Declaration  191  years  ago, 
when  the  framors  of  the  Constitution 
pledged  to  each  othra-  their  very  Uvea,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Can  we  do  less  to  preserve  by  word  and 
act.  the  language  fcnd  the  alma  of  the  great- 
est document  ever  written? 


Anniversary  of  191  Years  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNKSSEI 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  anniversary  of  our  Nation's 
birth,  we  will  all  once  again  pause  and 
reflect  on  the  Ideals  of  our  country. 

I  think  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  National  Tribune, 
of  Thursday  June  29.  is  most  thought 
provoking,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  insert  the  article  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Anntversart  or   191   Tears  or  Freedom 

Since  the  adoption  by  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
on  July  4,  177d,  this  Nation  has  traveled  far 
on  the  road  to  freedom. 

Although  the  covmtry  has  been  engulfed 
In  six  wars  with  foes  outside  our  borders  and 
an  Internal  conflict  that  threatened  disrup- 
tion of  the  Union,  millions  of  brave  and 
courageous  Americans  have  risen  to  defend 
the  sacred  principles  set  forth  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Recognized  the  world  over  as  the  bastion 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  the  Nation  has 
stood  four-square  In  opposition  to  foreign 
Ideologies. 


"The  Mortgage  Banker"  on  Industrial  Aid 
Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  is- 
sue of  the  Mortgage  Banker  has  a  most 
excellent  review  of  the  public  Industrial 
revenue  bond  Issue.  As  has  been  my 
practice  of  the  past  few  weeks,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  MBA  article  as  part  of  the 
continuing  dialogue  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  discussion,  within  financial  cir- 
cles, on  this  la  becoming  Increasingly 
Intense.  I  believe  this  reflects  the  present 
national  Interest  in  this  matter.  With  the 
Issue  squarely  before  the  public's  eye  now 
would  be  an  jy^propriate  time  for  tlie 
House  Ways  and  Means  CMnmittee  to 
bring  up  the  various  bills  for  hearing. 

iNDtrsTRiAi.  An)  Bonds 
(Note. — This  article,  reprinted  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Monthly  Retnete  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  presents  in 
a  succinct  manner  the  rise  in  the  use  of  tax- 
free  municipal  bonds  by  state  and  local 
governments  to  finance  the  building  of  com- 
mercial properties.  MBA's  Mortgage  Bankers 
Washington  Committee  has  viewed  icith 
alarm  for  some  time  note  this  encroachment 
upon  the  private  lending  community  by  local 
governments.  MBA  has  expressed  its  concern 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  is  currently 
urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  deter 
this  practice.) 

While  sales  of  tax  exempt  state  and  local 
government  bonds  have  grown  steadily  since 
World  War  II,  the  rapid  climb  In  the  volume 
of  one  particular  type  of  tax-exempt  secu- 
rity—the Industrial  aid  bond— has  outdis- 
tanced the  field  in  recent  years.  Far  from 
going  unnoticed,  the  sharp  increase  In  In- 
dustrial aid  financing  has  been  attended  by 
a  welter  of  controversy.  Discussions  concern- 
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Ing  this  type  of  flnanrlng  are  frequently 
jaoed  with  such  strong  atatementa  as: 

-The  aubsldizlng  of  private  carporatloaa 
through  tax  exempt  bond  aales  la  Inoom- 
patible  with  the  free  enterprlae  aystem  and 
represents  an  abuse  of  the  tax  exempt  privi- 
lege;" or 

"Any  intimation  that  the  financing  of  In- 
dustry through  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds 
does  not  serve  the  public  purpose  la  bypo- 
crttlcal." 

Why  la  it  that  this  particular  type  of 
municipal  bond  Issue,  which  accounts  for 
only  about  6  percent  of  all  tax  exempt  bond 
offerings,  arouses  such  controversy?  This 
article  wlil  aunmnarlze  the  development  of 
industrial  aid  financing,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  bonds,  and  the  principal  argu- 
ments for  and  against  their  use. 

WHAT   AXE    HTDTTSTEIAI.   Am    BOND6T 

Industrial  aid  bonds  are  bonds  sold  by  a 
state  or  local  government,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  for  the  express  purpose  ot  raising 
fonds  to  acquire,  build,  or  improve  a  com- 
mercial site  or  plant  which  la  then  leased  to 
s  private  corporation.  The  lease  la  generally 
for  25  to  40  years,  and  usually  contains  an 
agreement  whereby  the  corporation  may  pur- 
chase the  rented  facility  when  the  lease  ex- 
pires. Rental  payments  by  the  corporation 
are  set  to  cover  the  principal  and  Interest 
payments  on  the  bonds.  A  government  or  au- 
thority sells  Industrial  aid  bonds  because  It 
believes  that  the  corporation's  presence  will 
boost  the  local  economy.  The  corporation 
finds  Industrial  aid  attractive  because  it  Is 
(pared  the  expense  of  building  a  new  plant 
and  Its  lease  payments  are  lower  than  the 
costs  associated  with  other  sources  of  financ- 
ing, due  In  large  part  to  the  tax  exempt  fea- 
ture of  the  bonds. 

The  bonds  may  be  general  obligations,  se- 
cured by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
lisulng  government,  or  they  may  be  the 
noDguaranteed,  "revenue"  type,  secured  only 
by  the  capital  asset  they  financed  and  by 
the  rental  payments  ss  established  by  the 
isaae.  State  laws  generally  specify  which 
types  of  bonds  may  be  sold.  Because  Indus- 
trial rerenue  bonds  must  be  marketed  on  the 
tasla  of  the  credit  rating  of  the  ccnnpany. 
their  use  la  limited  generally  to  financing 
projects  for  fairly  sizeable  companies  and 
therefore  Individual  issues  also  tend  to  be 
large.  In  1965.  for  Instance,  the  average  size 
of  Industrial  revenue  offerings  was  over  (3 
mmion,  compared  to  only  about  $600,000 
for  general  obligation  Industrials.  General 
obUgatlon  bonds  are  used  typically  in  be- 
half of  small  or  new  corporations. 

Industrial  aid  financing  has  grown  frotn 
allghUy  over  $7  mlUlon  in  1067  to  $216  mil- 
lion In  1965.  an  average  annual  Increase  of 
tl  percent  since  1060.  The  volume  of  $439 
million  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1966 
*B«  more  than  double  the  total  for  all  of 
1965.  and  Industrial  Issues  as  a  percent  of 
total  municipal  bond  sales  Jumped  from  2 
percent  to  allghlty  over  6  percent  In  these 
nine  months.  Because  these  data  do  not  In- 
clude Issues  advertised  and  sold  locally,  the 
total  amounts  are  understated  to  some  ex- 
tent. Estimates  for  the  actual  volume  of  aid 
financing  in  1965,  for  Instance,  range  xcp  to 
II  bUliozL  The  average  size  of  Individual 
l«uee  has  also  Increased  sharply,  from  lees 
tJ»»n  $400,000  In  1967  to  $2.3  million  In 
1965.  and  this  figure  also  almost  doubled 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1966. 

THE    MARKET 

According  to  estimates  made  by  Goodbody 
*  Company,  a  New  York  securities  firm,  about 
90  percent  of  ail  industrial  aid  bonds  are 
marketed  miually  through  municipal  bond 
daalers,  with  the  remainder  sold  through  civic 
Fwipa,  Buch  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to 
local  banks  and  residents.  Not  all  municipal 
wad  dealers  underwrite  Industrial  aid  bonds, 
aowever.  Some  refuse  to  handle  these  because 
'''ey  disapprove  of  their  nse.  Indeed,  the  In- 
"■tment  Bankers  Association  (IBA)  adopted 


a  negative  position  on  aid  bonds  In  1B61.  to 
wtilch  H  still  aubscrlbes.  Reasons  for  such 
opposition  are  discussed  VtA/ex. 

As  the  use  al  Industrial  aid  bonds  has  be- 
come increasingly  oommon.  the  vwtntgt 
spread  between  tbe  Issuing  yield  at  good 
grade  aid  bonds  and  good  grade  gen««J  <ib- 
llgatlon  municipals  has  narrowed  from  about 
14S  basU  points  In  1957,  to  60-70  baaU  polnU 
In  1965,  according  to  estimates  of  Oxxlbody 
and  Company.  At  present,  the  yield  on  In- 
dustrial aid  bonds  falls  about  midway  be- 
tween good  grade  tax  exempts  and  prime 
corpora  tes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  insurance  com- 
panies buy  around  one-third  of  all  Industrial 
aid  offerings,  but  commercial  banks  also  ac- 
quire a  sizeable  amount. 
,  The  secondary  market  for  Industrial 
revenue  bonds  is  much  thinner  than  for  most 
other  tax  exempts.  Dealers  often  have  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving  at  an  appropriate  price  for 
a  specific  bond  because  of  the  very  small 
turnover  of  this  type  of  security,  and  because 
the  quality  of  the  bond  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  knowing  the  terms  of  the 
lease  which  secures  It.  Since  uncovering  such 
Information  may  prove  to  be  time  consuming 
and  costly,  a  dealer  will  often  refer  a  poten- 
tial buyer  or  seller  to  the  original  under- 
writer. 

Tbe  present  type  of  Industrial  aid 
financing  originated  In  1936  when  Mississippi 
established  her  "Balance  Agriculture  vrith  In- 
dustry" program.  Changes  In  techniques  of 
cotton  culture,  the  depletion  of  her  timber 
supply,  combined  with  the  Depression,  left 
Mississippi  with  large  pools  of  surplus  farm 
labor.  The  state  had  little  Industry,  and  no 
large  Institutions  able  to  finance  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Industries.  The  constitution 
bfured  the  use  of  public  credit  for  private 
purposes.  To  circumvent  this  barrier,  the 
Mississippi  legislature  declared  mdustrial  de- 
velopment to  be  a  public  purpose.  L«glslatlon 
was  passed  enabling  cities  and  counties  to 
raise  funds  through  the  sale  of  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  for  the  express  purpose  of 
constructing  industrial  plants  for  lease  to 
private  Industry.  Between  1936  and  1950  only 
Kentucky  followed  Mlsslsslf^ra  example  In 
authorizing  Industrial  aid  bonds,  and  few- 
issues  were  sold. 

Although  Mississippi  and  Kentucky  set  a 
precedent  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  muni- 
cipal bonds  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
corporations,  the  concept  of  pubUc  aid  for 
the  private  sector  was  not  new.  In  the  1800s. 
railroads  and  canals  were  often  financed  with 
public  credit.  Partly  as  a  result  of  adverse 
experience  at  this  time,  many  states  adopted 
constitutional  provisions  prohibiting  mu- 
nicipalities from  extending  public  credit  to 
private  business  actlvtles.  Today,  Industrial 
aid  bonds  are  not  the  sole  financial  Induce- 
ment for  attracting  Industry.  Among  others 
prevalent  are  loans  from  business  and  In- 
dustrial development  corporations,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  financed,  state  financing 
of  Industrial  buildings  through  Insurance  or 
guarantees  of  private  loans,  and  the  offering 
of  various  types  of  tax  immunities  or  con- 
cessions to  corporations. 

During  the  195Qs  21  states  passed  legisla- 
tion enabling  municipalities  to  sell  bonds  for 
Industrial  aid.  and  today  30  states  have  such 
laws.  Five  more  states  are  either  able  to  Issue 
aid  bonds  for  certain  purposes,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  passing  and  validating  tbe  neces- 
sary legislation.  Only  a  few  year  ago,  over 
90  percent  of  all  Industrial  aid  bonrl  sales 
originated  in  the  southern  states,  reflecting 
their  emphasis  on  oflJcial  programs  to  en- 
courage Industrallzatlon.  Now,  however, 
states  In  all  parts  of  the  country  have  au- 
thorized their  use.  including  such  heavily  In- 
dustrialized states  as  lUlnols,  Michigan,  Dela- 
ware, and  New  Tork.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  to  date,  these  states  have  utilized 
this  right  very  little  or  not  at  all.  In  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1966.  nine  southern 
states  accounted  for  almost  80  percent,  or 


$345  million,  of  the  total  volume  of  aid  Issues, 
and  83  percent  of  the  total  number.  Mlssta- 
Btppt.  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Arkansas  are 
the  leading  states  In  total  volume  of  aid 
financing. 

Many  state  legislatures  hare  authorized 
the  use  of  revenue  bonds  only,  but  In  several 
states.  Including  most  of  the  southern  ones, 
general  obligation  lasues  are  also  permitted. 
From  1961  through  1964  revenue  bonds  ac- 
counted for  between  74  percent  and  84  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume  of  al't  bonds  sold, 
but  during  the  past  two  years  they  have 
risen  to  96  percent. 

The  widespread  existence  of  constitution- 
al and  statutory  restrictions  on  general  obli- 
gation borrowing  la  to  a  large  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  preponderance  of  Industrial 
revenue  Issues.  In  particular,  the  fact  that 
in  many  states  revenue  bonds  are  not  re- 
stricted by  the  necessity  of  holding  referen- 
dums  or  otherwise  obtaining  public  consent 
also  contributes  to  their  popularity.  MUals- 
Elppl  is  an  exception  to  the  general  pattern 
and  continues  to  Issue  mainly  general  ob- 
ligation bonds  despite  legislation  in  1860 
permltUng  revenue  bonds.  TTirough  the 
years,  Mississippi  has  aided  a  large  number 
of  small,  often  new,  corporations  which 
might  have  been  unable  to  eectire  financing 
elsewhere.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1966. 
for  example.  Mississippi  accounted  for  coily 
3  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  aid  bond 
sales,  but  24  percent  of  the  number  of  Issues. 

Municipalities  and  statutory  authorities 
account  for  the  majority  of  all  aid  bond 
sales.  In  1965,  municipallUes  sold  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  volume.  Statutory  authori- 
ties, which  are  often  created  by  municipali- 
ties for  the  sole  purpose  of  borrowing  money, 
sold  55  percent  of  the  total.  Counties  con- 
tributed anther  7  percent,  and  states  and 
special  districts  1  percent  each.  Direct  state 
participation  in  Industrial  bcmd  sales  is  a 
fairly  recent  development. 

AKGUMENTS   pro    AND    COW 

A  fairly  common  objection  to  aid  bond 
financing  is  that  it  may  affect  adversely  the 
financial  health  of  the  issuer.  In  the  case  ot 
general  obUgations.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
whUe  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  accept  the 
UabUlty  by  approving  the  bonds  In  a  referen- 
dum, most  of  them  were  not  In  a  position 
to  assess  the  company's  soundness  or  poten- 
tial before  voting.  Although  revenue  bonds 
are  not  a  direct  llabuity  of  the  government 
they  are  generally  recognized  as  a  contingent 
llabUity.  in  fact  if  not  in  law.  Default  could 
Jeopardise  a  community's  credit  and  render 
future  borrowing  for  recognlaed  public 
needs  more  difficult  and  costly.  Small  towns 
which  attract  large  corporations  may  find 
their  finances  undermined  by  the  property 
tax  exemption  which  la  virtually  always 
granted  the  corporation,  and  by  the  need  to 
expand  such  facilities  as  water  and  sewer 
works,  roads,  and  schools,  to  accommodate 
the  new  plant.  This  situation  would  be  most 
apt  to  occur  in  those  Instances  where  the 
size  of  the  corporation  attracted  far  exceeded 
the  pool  of  available  labor,  and  labor  had  to 
be  imported. 

In  regard  to  these  obJecUons.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  an  extremely  small  num- 
ber ot  oorporatlons  have  defavUted  on  their 
lease  payments,  and  that  so  far  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  deterioration  In  the  credit 
of  those  localities  utUlzing  aid  bonds.  How- 
ever, most  expa-lence  with  aid  bonds  has 
been  in  a  period  of  economic  expansion  and 
growth.  Also,  the  ability  of  the  electorate  to 
Judge  soundly  on  such  questions  is  usually 
greater  the  smaller  the  community.  Whether 
or  not  a  referendum  Is  held,  citizens  In  small 
towns  generally  are  Informed  on  current 
local  questions.  Abuses  are  more  apt  to  occur 
In  larger  cities,  where  the  Interests  of  a 
smaller  percentage  of  people  would  be  di- 
rectly Involved,  and  where  word-of-mouth 
news  would  not  be  effective. 
Another  frequently  heard  argument  la  that 
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aid  bond  financing  may  distort  the  rational 
looatlon  ot  tyudneoa  by  encouraging  a  cor- 
poratloQ  to  establloh  a  plant  In  an  are* 
whlcb  would  be  otherwlae  unfavorable.  It  la 
argued  that  a  a  certain  locality  is  advtm- 
tageoui  for  a  corporation.  It  oould  or  abooild 
be  attracted  without  aid.  The  contention 
thait  aid  bonda  encourage  the  "pirating"  ol 
IZKlustry  la  alao  oomnuxL.  It  refen  to  in- 
■tances  where  a  corporation  eetabllahed  in 
one  town  pulla  up  stakes  and  moves  to  an- 
other town  which  offers  financing,  thereby 
creating  employment  In  one  area  while  re- 
ducing It  In  another. 

Surveys  have  revealed  that  few  firms  move 
to  a  new  area  solely  because  a  municipality 
offers  to  build  a  plant.  Most  choose  a  region 
for  various  economic  and  financial  reasons. 
This  follows  from  the  fact  that  any  savings 
realized  through  aid  financing,  while  they 
may  seem  sizeable  per  se,  are  only  a  amall 
fraction  of  the  firm's  total  cost  of  operation. 
Within  a  region  or  state,  however,  the  offer 
Of  aid  financing  and  property  tax  exemption 
may  bias  a  firm  in  favor  of  a  particular  lo- 
cality. While  few  disagree  with  the  general 
censure  on  "pirating"  of  Industry,  It  Is  an 
uncommon,  not  common,  occurrence.  Moet 
aid  bonds  are  used  to  build  branches,  or  new 
plants  for  new  companies. 

CMtlclam  of  aid  bonds  Is  also  forthcoming 
from  those  who  fear  that  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  aO  municipal  bonds  is  threatened 
by  adverse  publicity  attending  the  use  of  aid 
bonds.  They  point  out  that  the  Treasury  has 
been  opposed  to  such  tax  exemption  for  some 
time,  and  that  this  position  may  receive  more 
8upp>ort  than  it  has  In  the  past  from  those 
who  regard  aid  financing  as  an  abuse  of  the 
privilege.  This  is  one  of  the  IBA's  chief  ob- 
jections. 

Probably  the  most  widespread  objection  to 
tax  free  industrial  aid  bonds  is  their  Increas- 
ing use  for  large,  financially  healthy  corpo- 
rations, frequently  in  areas  with  no  out- 
standing labor  surpluses.  The  growing  use 
of  revenue  bonds  is  symptomatic  of  this 
trend.  Tight  money  accelerated  the  pace  of 
revenue  bond  sales  in  1908  as  cco-poratlons 
sought  less  expensive  sourosa  of  financing. 
During  the  first  half  of  19M.  the  IBA  recorded 
70  industrial  aid  bond  offerings  totaling  about 
$327  miUlcox.  Of  this  total.  $267  mlUlon  of 
bonds  were  accounted  for  by  only  six  offer- 
ings, each  of  which  exceeded  $20  million.  Of 
the  six  localities  benefited,  only  two  were 
areas  with  unemployment  over  6  percent.  Of 
the  seven  corporations  to  be  aided,  five  are 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
one  on  the  American  Stock  Exchange.  One 
of  these  six  offerings  was  the  largest  single 
Issue  on  record.  It  consisted  of  $70  million 
of  bonds  sold  by  a  town  with  a  population  ot 
approximately  1,200  to  btilld  plants  for  two 
large  manufacturing  concerns.  Retail  busi- 
nesses have  also  benefited  from  aid  financ- 
ing recently,  along  with  a  major  International 
hotel  chain. 

Two  specific  practices  have  been  singled 
out  for  much  criticism.  One  is  the  purchase 
by  the  corporation  of  the  municipal  bonds 
which  were  acrid  for  its  benefit.  It  has  been 
argued  that  if  the  company  could  afford  to 
purchase  the  bonds,  it  ooiild  have  provided 
its  own  financing.  Second  is  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  purchase  an  existing  facility  which  is  then 
leased  back  to  the  corporation  already  using 
the  facility.  This  amounts  simply  to  a  re- 
financing scheme  using  tax  exempt  bonds, 
since  no  new  Jobs  are  created. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  June  1963,  after  a  thorough  study,  the 
Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  published  a  report  on  industrial  aid 
bonds.  This  ooounlttee,  which  was  established 
by  the  Oongreas,  concluded  that  this  type 
of  bond  "tends  to  Impair  tax  equities, 
oompetltlv«  business  relaUooablps  and  con- 
ventional «tt*n/^iTig  insUtutloiis  out  at  pro- 
portion to  Its  contribution  to  eoooomle 
development  and  emptoymcnt."  While  recog- 
nizing the  beneficial  uses  ot  tbis  de^ce  In 


oonnecUon  with  nonurban,  poor  regions,  tilM 
OommlHKlon  deplored  Instances  oC  ptrattnc, 
and  the  g;rowlng  use  ot  such  bonds  to  flnAncs 
torge  oorpc»«tla(is  in  areas  which  do  not 
have  high  unemploym«nt  rates. 

The  OommlsBlon.  as  weU  as  many  others 
concerned  with  the  present  trend  ot  aid 
financing,  would  prefer  that  these  abuses 
be  remedied  by  action  at  the  state  level.  Wltb 
Interstate  competition  becoming  so  keen, 
however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  any  state 
would  care  to  pioneer  legislation  of  this  type. 
Therefore,  many  view  actum  by  the  federal 
government  as  the  only  feasible  solution. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Oon- 
greas. but  so  far  none  has  been  acted  upon. 
One  of  the  meet  frequently  suggested  reme- 
dies provides  that  corporations  be  prohibited 
from  deducting  rental  payments  from  taxable 
income  if  its  faculties  are  financed  by  aid 
bonds. 


American$  United  for  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'•■  Tuesday.  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  received  a  resolution,  adopted 
at  a  Bronx  rally  of  Americans  United 
for  Israel,  which  seta  forth  the  views 
and  conclusions  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents on  the  Mideast  problem.  I  insert 
the  text  di  the  resolution  in  the  Record 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
Resolution 

We.  Americans  of  every  faith,  gathered  In 
meeting  assembled,  on  the  20th  day  of  June, 
1907,  in  the  county  of  the  Bronx.  State  of 
New  York,  united  in  support  of  Israel  and 
her  righteous  cause,  do  hereby  declare: 

1.  We  have  watched  with  ever-widening 
admiration  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  people 
of  Israel  to  reconstruct  their  ancestral  home- 
land. A  nation  sanctioned  19  yean  ago  by 
the  United  Nations  and  dedicated  to  the 
highest  aims  of  peace  and  democracy. 

2.  We  have  observed,  also,  with  ever-grow- 
ing dismay  the  efforts  of  Israel's  unfriendly 
neighbor  states  to  nullify  the  IntemationaJ 
decision  creating  the  State  of  Israel  by  their 
unceasing  endeavors  to  exterminate  its 
people. 

3.  The  United  Arab  Republic  has  attempted 
Israel's  strangulation  by  the  blockade  of  the 
International  waters  of  the  Strait  of  TLran, 
by  amassing  armies  at  her  borders,  by  end- 
less incursions  and  bloody  assaults  upon  its 
citizens,  and  by  launching  vitup>erative 
threats  to  annihilate  the  State.  These  at- 
tempts have  been  averted  by  Israel's  gallant 
defense  forces.  The  exercise  of  her  elemen- 
tary right  of  survival  has  served  to  heighten 
all  our  admiration  for  Israel's  resistance  to 
lawless  agg^reasion. 

4.  As  Americans  we  are  acutely  conscious  of 
the  obligations  our  Government  has  assumed 
to  secure  for  Israel  a  Just  peace,  free  from 
armed  invasions  and  the  perpetual  threat  of 
war. 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Oovemment  of  these  United 
States  and  ths  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  firmly  and  unequivocally  to 
demand  fac»-to-face  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  ths  Arab  States,  condticted  In  ths 
light  of  prevailing  conditions  and  guaran- 
teeing a  durabls  and  Just  peace  which  wiU 
respect  Israel's  sovereignty,  her  security  and 
her  International  marltlms  rights. 

Be  it  further  resolveA,  That  ws  united 
Americans  here  assembled  do  solemnly  pledge 
our  scdidarity  In  determined  and  continuing 
support  of  IsmeL 


Be  it  further  resolved..  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  bs  sesit  to:  ths  President  of  ths 
Unltsd  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Congress  <^  ths  United  States,  ths  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
ths  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 


Portii;ae$e  Naral  Training   Ship  Visits 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    Nrw    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  city  of  Newark,  N.J.,  wm  host  to  the 
naval  training  ship  Sagres,  from  Portu- 
gal. In  light  of  the  close  relationship  that 
this  country  has  had  with  Portugal  for 
many  years,  and  the  great  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Portuguese  descent,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  country,  I  would  like 
to  make  special  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
this  fine  ship. 

On  Saturday,  June  17.  1967,  I  per- 
sonally toured  the  ship  while  it  was  at 
anchor  In  Port  Newark.  It  was  a  proud 
honor  for  me  to  meet  the  captain  of  this 
ship,  Comdr.  Daniel  Farrajota  Rocheta, 
and  his  fine  282 -man  crew.  It  was  also 
gratifying  to  see  a  large  number  of  Portu- 
guese Americans  turn  out  to  greet  the 
Sagres. 

The  Sagres  Is  a  magnificent  ship,  and 
it  Is  one  of  the  few  three-masted  schoon- 
ers still  sailing  the  high  seas.  Before  com- 
ing to  Port  Newark,  the  ship  participated 
in  a  3-day  200th  anniversary  celebration 
of  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
After  spending  6  days  in  Newark,  the 
sliip  sailed  to  Pall  River,  Mass.,  and  then 
departed  for  Portugal. 

In  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Sagres. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  foDowlng  letters  of  greeting 
and  information  on  the  ship,  which  were 
contained  In  the  conmiemoratlve  bro- 
chure, Sagres. 

Thx  "Sagres** 

The  training  ship  "Sagres"  is  the  second 
unit  of  the  Portuguese  Navy  to  bear  the 
name  "Sagres",  a  name  which  comes  to  It 
from  the  promontory  by  the  same  nama  and 
which  is  located  In  the  extreme  southwest 
of  the  Portuguese  coast  near  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent. 

Sagres  makes  up  a  part  of  the  region  which 
ancient  writers  called  "Sacrum  Promontor- 
lum"  and  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the 
outer  limits  of  inhabited  earth. 

Estr&bao,  referring  to  the  foremen  tloned 
ancient  writers,  as  Artemldoro  and  others. 
says  that  the  Sacred  Promontory  was  "a 
sacred  place,  uninhabited,  where  there  was 
no  water  and  to  which  it  wasn't  even  possible 
for  anyone  to  go  at  night  because  the  Gods 
gathered  there." 

The  privileged  geographical  situation  ot 
Sagres  was,  of  course,  the  main  reason  which 
led  Infante  D.  Henrique  to  choose  that  locale 
for  "iBolaUng  himself  from  society"  and  to 
be  able  to  better  devote  himself  to  his  worls 
of  initiating  the  glorious  series  of  discoveries. 

It  was  there  that  ths  Infante  gathered 
together  master  national  and  foreign  astrolo- 
gers who  became  pilots  to  try  to  discover  the 
unknown  world,  in  his  service  and  that  of 
the  country. 


June  29,  1967 
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Portugal  couldn't  choose  a  better  name 
for  this  Navy  vessel  of  iien  which  serves  for 
the  nautical  instruction  and  training  on  the 
gea  for  the  cadets  of  the  Naval  School  and 
recruits  of  the  Armada. 

On  board,  the  cadets  of  the  Naval  School 
oaake  their  training  voyages  and  also  on 
board,  the  Marine  Armada  School  carries  out 
Its  function. 

The  training  ship  "Sagres"  was  built  for 
the  German  Navy,  in  1937-38.  in  the  Blohm 
and  Voss  shipyards  In  Hamburg.  Germany, 
and  received  the  name  of  "Albert  Leo  Schla- 
jeter". 

In  1945  the  possession  passed  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  afterwards  being  trans- 
ferred to  Brazil,  who  in  1948,  lncorp>orated 
it  Into  its  Navy,  with  the  name  Training 
Ship  "Guanabara". 

In  1960,  negotiations  were  entered  Into 
for  Its  transfer  to  Portugal,  which  was  ef- 
fected in  October.  1961.  Five  months  later, 
on  February  8,  1962.  after  quick  repairs  in 
the  Marine  Arsenal  (navy  yard]  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  Por- 
tuguese Navy,  arriving  at  Lisbon  on  June 
23rd  of  that  same  year. 

The  training  ship  "Sagres",  with  a  dis- 
placement of  1.889  tons  Is  built  with  10  mm. 
■teel  plate,  with  a  water-tight  waist  con- 
stituting seven  compartments  whose  pas- 
sages are  all  located  within  the  structures; 
It  doesn't  have  hatchways  on  the  deck. 

It  measures  90  meters  long  [805.1  feet]. 
IS  meters  [40.68  feet]  across  the  beams  and 
6.20  meters  [17.63  feet]  of  load-draught. 

From  the  water  level  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  mast  the  height  Is  44.3  meters  [150.18 
feet.] 

The  cloths  of  Its  sails  covers  a  surifcce  of 
664  square  meters  [6482  sq.  ft.] 

It  is  powered  by  a  760  horsepower  diesel 
motor,  with  a  reverse  gear  and  clutch,  which 
gives  It  a  maximum  speed  of  ten  knots  per 
hour. 

It  has  two  47  mm.  cannons  at  its  disposal 
and  Is  endowed  with  modern  navigation  ap- 
peu-atus.  Including  radar,  gyro  comptass.  su- 
personic depth-gauge,  and  electric  odometer. 

It  has  lodgings  for  about  300  men.  with 
the  permanent  crew  of  the  ship  being  one 
half  that. 

The  theoretical  Instructions  (Portuguese. 
Mathematics.  Navigation,  etc.)  are  given  in 
appropriate  classrooms.  Besides  these,  the 
eoursee  Include,  Rowing,  Balling,  Seafaring 
Art.  Regulations,  etc. 

All  the  Instructions  are  vested  In  an  es- 
sentially practical  character,  in  that  the  stu- 
dent does  the  work,  assisted  and  guided  by 
specialized  instructors. 

Evoking  the  ancient  ships  of  the  discov- 
eries, it  has  on  the  square  sails  of  its  three 
majestic  masts,  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  United  States  of  America  possesses  a 
brother  ship,  the  "Eagle",  built  on  the  same 
date.  In  the  same  shipyard  and  with  the 
same  dimensions. 

CoMMArrom  Rocheta 

Commander  Rocheta  entered  the  Naval 
School  In  October.  1933.  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  old.  Having  finished  the  course  he  rose 
to  Ensign  on  October  1,  1936;  promoted  to 
Ueutenant.  Jg.  on  March  3.  1938.  Lieutenant 
«>n  December  5.  1945,  Lieutenant  Commander 
on  March  31,  1954  and  Commander  on  April 
1.  1960. 

When  a  young  ofBcer.  Captain  Rocheta 
•erved  on  the  naval  training  ship  which  pre- 
ceded, under  the  same  name,  in  the  Portu- 
PWM  Navy,  the  "Ssgres".  which  is  now  under 
a\a  command.  Likewise  he  served  on  other 
j^pe  as  weU  as  In  land-based  departments, 
^us.  he  was  an  Inatructor  In  the  School  of 
fleet  Mechanics  and  served  on  the  Command 
otaa  of  Patrol  Fleets.  He  commanded  the  P-7 
P»trol  boat,  the  mine-sweeper  "Vulcano"  and 
tte  cruiser  "Madeira",  prior  to  iselng  named 

distant  Governor  General  of  Moaamblque  In 
19o3, 


After  having  finished  the  Naval  War  Oourse 
In  th«  Naval  Superior  Institute  of  War,  Oom- 
mander  Rocheta  returned  to  the  Province  of 
MocEamblque  where  he  sucoesslvdy  occupied 
the  office  of  Harbor  Cb.ptaln  of  ths  Port  of 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Governor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Zamb^zU  (1960-64) . 

Returning  to  Lisbon,  he  assumed  command 
of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  "Vouga",  until 
being  assigned  to  the  poet  that  he  fills  today. 

Commander  Rocheta  is  decorated  with  the 
Medal  of  Military  Valor  (2nd  Class),  The 
Silver  Medal  of  Good  Conduct,  and,  among 
other  badges,  he  holds  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Infante  D.  Henrique,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
the  Royal  Star  of  the  Grandee  Comore,  from 
Prance,  having  also  received  the  Cross  of 
Naval  Merit  from  Sp>aln. 

Commander  Rocheta.  resides  in  Lisbon  with 
Ms  wife.  D.  Marie  Lulza  Gonzalez  Rocheta 
and  their  four  daughters. 

The  visit  of  the  "Sagres"  to  Newark,  dty 
to  which  an  Induatrioxis  and  thriving  Portu- 
guese community  came  long  years  ago,  mark- 
ing a  prominent  position  in  the  United 
States,  represents  a  meaningful  chapter  in 
the  history  of  that  community  and  its  pro- 
found ties  with  the  mother  country.  The 
beautiful  naval  training  ship  of  the  glorious 
Portuguese  Navy  Is  a  very  eloquent  symbol 
of  the  great  historical  traditions  of  Portu- 
gal, of  the  predominant  role  that  the  Lusl- 
tanlan  sailors  played  as  pioneers  and  dis- 
coverers of  the  modern  world  . . .  and  also,  be- 
cause of  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  com- 
munion of  Ideals  that  always  existed  between 
the  American  and  Portuguese  people,  the 
"Sagres"  is  a  welcome  messenger  that  comes 
to  bring  Into  prominence  once  again  that 
friendship  between  the  two  Atlantic  na- 
tions. 

Vasco  Vieiba  Gabin, 
Portuguese  Arnbassador. 

[Editorial  from  Luso  Americano,  Portuguese- 
Language  weekly] 
GBEEmtc  THS  "Sacbes" 

Toung  men  of  Portugal,  welcome  .  .  . 

Tou  are  entering  In  this  harbor  as  if  you 
were  entering  In  the  Tagus.  because  you 
know  that  you  are  entering  Into  Portuguese 
hearts.  You  know  that  you  are  entering 
America  across  the  ocean,  but  feel  at  home 
as  in  New  Portugal. 

Tou  come  from  faraway  to  tell  us  that  all 
Is  possible  when  there's  a  strong  will.  Tou 
come  slowly  as  one  who  Is  sure  of  his  destiny, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  to  say  that 
ambition  doesn't  move  you. 

If  you  lift  up  arms  it  is  for  art  and  beauty, 
because  you  covered  yourselves  in  white  in 
order  to  announce  from  afar  your  Intent'ons 
of  peace  and  goodness. 

Tall  figures  from  the  North,  quiet  men 
from  the  seaboard,  stem-faced  from  the 
mountains  or  red-faced  from  the  South,  lads 
of  my  land,  welcome. 

You  are  Portugal  .  .  .  Tou  come  from 
Mlnho  or  Douro,  you  come  from  the  Belras 
or  Alentejo.  from  Extremadura  or  Algrave, 
from  the  Azores  or  Madeira,  I  know  you  well : 
Tou  are  Portugal. 

You  come  from  the  cities,  you  come  from 
the  villages,  from  the  steep  and  dry  hillsides 
or  from  the  low  and  grassy  plains,  I  recog- 
nize you:   You  are  Portugal. 

Calloused  hands,  aching  bodies  or  Intellec- 
tuals, prisoners  of  your  nest  of  birth  or 
anxious  to  fly  to  adventures,  I  know  you 
well:  You  are  Portugal. 

Lads  of  my  land,  hope  of  the  fatherland, 
I  greet  you.  Welcome  .  .  .  Young  men.  my 
brothers,  you  come  and  will  return.  I  came 
and  I  stayed,  for  you  and  for  our  Portuguese 
brothers.  My  mission  has  something  that  Is 
yours,  and  your  nalssion  has  something  that 
Is  mine. 

Lads  of  Portugal  who  are  coming  to  meet 
me.  welcome  ...  I  know  your  mission.  But 
let  me  ask  you.  here,  what  are  you  coining 
to  do  from  so  faraway? 


Lads  of  Portugal,  upon  which  life  smiles, 
who  live  with  dreams  and  have  In  your 
breasts  the  flame  of  love  and  dedication  and 
certainty  of  victory,  you  who  accustomed 
yourselves  to  conquering  the  seas  and  wid- 
ened the  horieons.  what  are  you  coming  here 
to  do  today?  I  know:  to  communicate  your 
youth  and  your  confidence  In  the  future.  In 
a  cloudless  tomorrow  that  you  are  preparing. 

RrcEPTioN  CoMMrrTEE  roK  THE  Naval 
Training  Ship  "Sagres" 

The  Lusltanlan-Americans  of  New  Jersey 
Join  In  presenting  the  welcome  to  the  train- 
ing ship  "Sagres",  its  captain,  officers,  cadets 
and  sailors,  on  the  occasion  of  Its  visit  to 
the  port  of  Newark. 

During  this  visit  of  the  "Sagres",  the  com- 
mittee for  these  festivals  worked  out  a  pro- 
gram which,  so  we  hc^>e,  will  remain  with 
pleasure,  as  the  occasion  merits,  in  the  mem- 
ory and  In  the  hearts  of  each  of  tis. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  the  official  entltes,  civic  leaders 
and  all  the  Lualtanlan-American  organiza- 
tions which,  through  their  cooperation  and 
efforts,  made  it  become  a  reality. 

As  President,  in  welcoming  the  "Sagres" 
and  its  gallant  crew,  I  am  expressing  ths 
sentiments  ot  all  the  Conunlttee. 

And.  when  the  "Sagres"  ends  Its  visit  and, 
once  again,  it  heads  for  the  high  sees,  with 
it  will  go  our  wishes  for  happiness  and  with 
us  will  remain  the  longing  in  seeing  them 
depart  and,  in  our  souls,  all  ot  which  they 
represent. 

Donald  B.  Goxxb, 

President. 


Keanedy  RouBd  Negotiations  Are  Prused 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  mssotrEi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  pub- 
lications of  normally  differing  outlook 
have  expressed  themselves  editorially  In 
support  of  the  end  product  of  the  so- 
called  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. These  arduous  proceedings — writ- 
ten off  prematurely  on  several  occasions 
during  their  lifetime — have  achieved 
support  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  Republic,  the  Economist,  and  tJtie 
Washington  Daily  News. 

On  May  23,  1967,  there  appeared  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Evening  Star,  a  na- 
tionally syndicated  column,  "Your 
Money's  WopUi,"  by  that  highly  regard- 
ed writer  onNeconomic  matters,  Sylvia 
Porter,  on  the  same  subject. 

I  am  including  these  five  articles  as 
part  of  my  remaiics  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News, 

May  17,  1967] 

BxDDCiNC   TABirrs,   Boosting  Tbade 

When  he  signed  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  President  Kennedy  caUed  it  "the  most 
Important  piece  of  legislation  ailecting 
economics  since  the  passage  of  the  Marshall 
Plan."  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see.  But 
what  JFK  had  in  mind — a  new  round  of 
hefty  tariff  cute  by  the  world's  major  trad- 
ing nations — has  Just  been  accomplished  at 
Geneva. 

This  so-called  "Kennedy  Round."  named 
In  his  honor,  promises  to  boost  world  Trade 
to  new  high  levels.  With  Increased  national 
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prosperity  and  higher  personal  standards  aC 
living  among  the  80-oCM  nations  Involved  as 
the  reerilt. 

Between  the  two  wcrld  wan  n*tlocia 
erected  high  tariff  walls  (with  averag*  56-00 
per  cent  rates)  In  the  name  of  "protecting" 
domestic  manxifaoturers  and  farmers  trom 
foreign  competition.  As  a  result,  trade  stag- 
nated and  prices  were  high.  But  in  the  last 
20  years  six  rounds  ot  tariff-cuts,  capped  by 
the  big  "Kennedy"  seventh,  have  whittled 
tariffs  down  to  a  7-8  p)er  cent  average,  where 
they  are  no  longer  a  formidable  barrier  to 
world  commerce. 

Besides  standing  to  benefit  in  general  from 
the  lowering  of  tariffs,  the  United  States  won 
two  particular  advantages  at  Geneva.  One,  a 
higher  export  price  for  our  lucrative  wheat 
exports  to  West  Europe.  The  other,  a  pledge 
troca  other  major  governments  to  make 
available  3.7  million  tons  of  wheat  yearly  to 
belp  us  In  the  task  of  feeding  hungry  na- 

ttOQS. 

As  can  be  expected  with  negotiations  cov- 
ering 60,000  Items  and  involving  so  many 
governments,  we  didn't  always  get  otir  own 
way.  While  the  Common  Market  negotiators 
opened  up  to  American  farm  products,  they 
did  not  agree  to  the  guaraxiteed  slice  ( 13  per 
cent)  oC  their  wheat  market  we  asked.  In 
chemicals,  the  Europeans  rejected  the 
"American  aelllng  price,"  an  artificially  In- 
flated level  we  set  on  imports  to  the  U.S.  as 
•n  antl-Oerman  measure  after  World  War  L 

There  will  be  complaints  from  American 
dyemakera,  steel  manufacturers,  rubber-foot 
wear  makers  and  others.  But  it  is  doubtful 
•ny  Amertcaa  Interest  has  been  severely 
hurt  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  provides 
meana  to  soften  stress  where  It  is  felt.  The 
tariff  cuts  will  be  made  gradually  over  a 
flve-yeer  period. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  American  people 
la  being  served,  and  that  outweighs  any  par- 
ticular Interests. 

But  befM*  the  benefits  of  the  Kennedy 
Bound  can  be  realized,  there's  work  to  do: 

A  small  army  ot  VS.  dvll  servants  must 
speedily  codify  the  Geneva  agreements  be- 
torv  the  law  expires  June  30.  In  case  they 
dont  make  It  In  time.  Congress  sho^Lld  g^an* 
the  necessary  extension. 

The  Senate  must  consider  and  pass  the 
grains  agreement  as  a  treaty. 

Both  houae  of  Oongreas  must  give  a  legis- 
lative borlel  to  the  outmoded  and  Intema- 
UooaJlj  tmacoeptable  "American  selling 
prlot'  for  chemicals. 

[From  l^e  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  17,  1967] 
Adam  Smith  Was  Bicbt 

In  the  wake  of  successful  completion  of  the 
tariff -cuttaig  talks  In  Geneva,  it's  strange  to 
find  It  necessary  to  argue  the  case  for  freer 
trade.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  negotiators 
have  declared  i>eace  at  a  time  when  a  lot 
Of  i>eople  are  eager  to  go  to  war. 

Though  protectlonlam  Is  on  the  rise  al- 
most everywhere,  a  dlsp>roportkHiate  numher 
of  the  would-be  trade  warriors  are  Americans. 
Spokesmen  for  the  steel,  chemical,  textile 
and  other  industrlea  are  eager  to  put  up  new 
barriers  to  imports.  At  the  nvcxnent  the 
Geneva  talks  were  winding  up.  Ironically 
enough.  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  was 
making  a  fresh  plea  for  a  7S%  slash  In  the 
Inflow  of  foreign  dairy  products. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  Import  compe- 
tition can  cause  serious  dislocations  for  some 
domestic  industries,  though  the  Impact  la 
frequently  overstated.  The  Ooyemment  could 
help  U  It  would  follow  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  that  didnt  persistently  push  up 
businessmen's  productlcxi  costs.  Even  if  It 
continues  to  shun  that  sensible  course,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  Federal  machinery  al- 
ready exists  for  proyldlng  aid  to  companies 
that  are  actually  damaged  by  Increased  Im- 
ports. 

Before  the  nation  decides  to  retreat  toward 
protectionism  and.  In  effect,  throw  away  the 
benefits  gained  from  more  than  four  yean 


of  work  at  Geneva,  it  thus  may  be  well  to 
remember  what  those  benefits  are. 

Pint  and  foremost  are  the  gains  for  con- 
sumers, who  happen  to  Include  all  of  us. 
When  the  Geneva  cuts  take  full  effect,  a  for- 
eign car  like  a  Volkswagen  may  cost  about 
(56  lees;  a  tSO  Unported  fishing  reel  may  be 
(2.50  cheaper;  the  (25  duty  on  a  (100  camera 
will  be  slashed  to  (12.50. 

Benefits,  moreover,  are  not  limited  to  con- 
Bumen  who  favor  foreign  piroducts.  Compe- 
tition from  abroad  also  helpis  keep  down 
prices  of  domeetlc  goods,  surely  a  welcome 
development  in  these  Inflated  times. 

Whatev^  the  protectionists  may  claim, 
freer  trade  helpw  the  domestic  economy  too. 
Imports  add  to  the  competitive  forces  that 
channel  the  nation's  resources  toward  their 
most  productive  uses.  Businessmen  are  en- 
couraged to  find  new  and  better  products, 
new  and  more  efiBclent  methods  of  produc- 
tion. 

Lower  tariffs  abroad,  furthermore,  make 
foreign  markets  more  easily  accessible  to  V3. 
goods.  This  country,  in  case  anyone  has  for- 
gotten, already  exports  more  than  any  other 
nation  and  thus  hsis  the  most  to  gain  from 
any  wcxrld  movement  toward  greater  trade 
freedom — and  the  most  to  lose  from  a  move- 
ment in  the  c^poelte  direction. 

Freer  trade  thus  heljw  keep  &  country's 
economy  vital  and  growing,  providing  more 
jobs  and  more  income.  It's  a  question  of 
simple  economics,  one  that  Adam  Smith 
answered  clearly  nearly  two  centuries  ago : 

"It  is  the  maxim  of  every  i»-udent  master 
of  a  family  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  hcxne 
what  it  will  cost  him  mon  to  make  than  to 
buy,"  Smith  wrote  tn  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." "The  tailor  does  not  attempit  to  make 
his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  ot  the  shoe- 
maker. .  .  .  What  is  prudence  in  the  con- 
duct of  every  private  family  can  scarce  be 
folly  in  that  of  a  great  nation.  .  .  ." 

What  Smith  stated  as  theory  was  proved 
in  pn-actlce  by  Britain  in  the  19th  century 
as  steps  toward  free  trade  helped  the  nation 
to  world  ascendancy.  In  the  U.S.,  similarly, 
a  continent-wide  free  market  was  an  indis- 
pensable contributor  to  economic  growth.  In 
more  recent  times,  the  huge  gains  of  Europe's 
Common  Market  countries  have  proved,  once 
again,  the  power  of  freer  trade. 

As  Mr.  Vicker  notes  on  this  page,  there  1* 
still  much  to  be  done  before  world  trade  Is 
truly  free.  Cutting  tariffs  is  not  enough; 
quotas  and  other  restrlotlons  and  subsidies 
can  often  be  even  more  Insidious  than  ac- 
tual import .  duties.  But  the  negotiators  at 
Oeveva  have  at  least  given  world  trade  a  pxish 
in  the  right  direction. 

It  would  be  sad  Indeed  to  see  that  progress 
reversed.  For  history  surely  has  shown  that 
Adam  Smith  not  only  was  right  but  still  la. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic  May  37.  1967] 
End  of  thx  Round 

The  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
concluded  l(st  week  an  apparent  success, 
after  four-and -one- half  yean  of  discussions 
at  Geneva  under  the  General  Agreem«it  of 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  No  one  can  say  at  this 
point,  pending  all  the  details,  that  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  won  an  exactly  beUanced  package 
of  concessions,  but  there  le  no  doubt  that 
the  US  negotiator.  William  Both,  fought  a 
hard  fight  and  that  the  US  will  gain  major 
benefits,  as  will  aU  the  main  trading  coun- 
tries. 

History  dcee  not  deal  primarily  with 
"mlght-have-beena,"  but  the  main  reason 
that  success  in  the  Kennedy  Round  is  to  be 
welcomed  la  what  it  averted.  True,  it  has  pro- 
duced a  sizable  reduction  in  tariffs  all  around, 
bringing  the  great  majority  of  duties  to  levels 
ao  low  as  to  render  them  unimportant  as  a 
barrier  to  trade.  The  reductions  will  help 
along  the  already  spectacular  growth  of 
world  trade  and.  to  some  extent,  will  cut 
prices  to  the  consumers,  which  are  positive 
benefits  by  themselves. 

But  the  real  achievement  was  to  head  off 


a  grave  potential  threat  to  the  fiourishlng 
and  successful  system  of  world  conmierce 
that  has  been  a  major  element  in  the  tmpre- 
cedented  prosperity  of  the  Industrial  world 
in  the  past  20  years.  Had  the  negotiations  1q 
Geneva  collapsed,  as  It  seemed  for  a  while 
they  might,  one  of  two  things  could  easily 
have  hapfjened.  One,  was  a  return  to  protec- 
tionism in  the  United  States  and  possibly  is 
some  other  countries.  The  other  was  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  world  into  vast  trading  blocs,  with 
the  US  joining  a  group  of  like-minded  coun- 
tries while  others  linked  with  the  Euroi^ean 
Common  Market.  The  principle  of  "most- 
favored-natlon,"  under  which  the  same  tariff 
Is  charged  against  imports  from  all  sources, 
would  have  been  broken.  No  one  can  say 
what  would  have  been  the  result,  but  the 
present  system,  with  all  Ite  benefits,  would 
have  dlsapx>eared. 

The  Kennedy  Round  gave  relatively  little 
in  the  way  of  benefits  to  the  less-developed 
countries,  and  it  will  be  criticized  on  that 
count.  But  anything  contributing  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  rich  also  helps  the  poor,  la 
terms  of  world  trade  and  their  own  exports. 

[Prom  the  Economist,  May  20.  19671 
Thx  Onx  That  Uwh't  Gxr  Awat 

(Note. — In  a  black  wee^  at  least  the  Ken- 
nedy round  has  put  right  a  mistake  the  world 
made  In  the  1930s.) 

So  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts  hu 
come  off  after  aU.  To  realise  the  importance 
of  what  happened  in  Geneva  at  midnight 
on  Monday,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
hopes  of  the  men  who  set  out  to  reshape  the 
trading  habits  of  the  capitalist  world  after 
1945.  They  looked  forward  to  an  era  of  uni- 
versal near-free  trade  on  a  scale  unknown 
since  1914.  in  a  world  economy  nuule  buoy- 
ant by  International  Keynesian  policies  ot 
which  the  pre-1914  world  knew  nothing.  The 
Kennedy  round  takes  us  a  long  way  to  their 
objective.  Thla  Is  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  negotiations  over  which  the  shadow  of 
failure  has  bung  so  obstinately  for  four  years. 
It  carries  the  postwar  movement  for  the  free- 
ing of  trade  between  industrial  powera  close 
to  Its  logical  conclusion.  Tariffs  are  no  longer 
the  dominant  problem  of  world  trade  among 
the  rich;  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  minor 
obstacle,  even  though  some  other  obstacle* 
still  abound. 

Just  how  each  country's  trade  will  be 
affected  Is  stUl  being  worked  out.  But. 
by  previous  standards,  the  result  tumi 
all  ths  major  industrial  powen  into  low- 
tariff  areas.  In  partlcvtlar,  a  first  quick  look 
suggests  that  when  the  cuts  are  made  the 
European  common  market  will  be  far  more 
like  an  enlargement  of  the  relatively  free 
trading  Germany  of  Professor  E^hard  than  it 
will  be  like  the  protectionist  Prance  or  Italy 
of  pre-common  market  days.  This  alone 
would  justify  the  negotiaton'  yean  of  angry 
argument. 

But  will  the  anxieties  and  hard  feelings  of 
the  past  four  yeara  leave  a  permanent  mark? 
Certainly  experience  has  shown,  once  again, 
that  negotiating  with  the  common  market  is 
a  formidable  proposition.  The  belief  tliat  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Europe  and  America 
are  an  Ill-tempered  competitive  business  hM 
been  imprinted  In  the  minds  of  officials  and 
the  public.  It  has  played  Its  p>art  in  an  un- 
necessary process  of  partial  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  great  western  centres  of  power. 
Yet  the  apparent  corollary  that  they  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  punulng  a  common  in- 
terest has  been  Invalidated.  The  upshot  of 
the  great  haggle  is  to  show  that  when  indus- 
trial powen  of  the  elephantine  size  of  the 
United  States  and  the  European  community 
do  finally  move  in  unison  they  can  achieve 
major  reforms  of  universal  benefit. 

General  do  Gaulle  could  have  broken  the 
Kennedy  round,  and  he  did  not.  Why?  Per- 
haps it  is  simply  that  he  believes  French  tn- 
dvLBtry  must  be  forced  to  face  competition  in 
order  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  France's  eco- 
nomic weakness  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
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tury.  Such  thoughts  mxist  have  been  rein- 
forced by  Bonn's  hints  that  German  sub- 
gldles  for  French  farm  surpluses  in  the  com- 
mon market  might  be  withheld  if  France 
sabotaged  Germany's  hopes  of  access  to  a 
bigger  world  market.  General  de  Gaulle  has 
to  make  some  concessions  to  the  Germans 
if  he  is  to  keep  Britain  out  of  the  common 
market.  Even  he  can  only  afford  to  veto  some 
of  the  people  some  of  the  time. 

Yet.  by  a  paradox,  the  success  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  should  reinforce  Britain's  Euro- 
pean policy.  It  makes  Britain's  only  plausible 
alternative  to  Europe — the  idea  of  a  North 
Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area — virtually  irrele- 
vant. The  only  circumstances  In  which  the 
Americans  might  have  entertained  the  no- 
tion of  a  North  Atlantic  trading  area  would 
have  been  the  frustration  of  their  hopes  for 
the  Kermedy  roimd.  If  the  common  market 
countries  had  destroyed  the  hope  of  a  gen- 
eral lowering  of  tariffs,  the  United  States 
might  have  reconciled  Itself  to  leading  some 
of  the  outsiden  Into  a  permanent  rival  trad- 
ing group.  It  Is  unlikely  to  do  so  after  the 
success  at  Geneva — although  a  short-term 
monetary  struggle,  designed  to  persuade  the 
French  to  accept  reasonable  international 
liquidity  arrangements,  could  be  another 
matter. 

But  the  other  reason  why  the  French  may 
have  accepted  the  Kennedy  round  could  be 
the  most  significant  of  all  for  the  futiu'e  of 
the  international  economy.  Tariffs  are  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  central  issue  in  world  trade.  The 
great  new  issues — competition  between 
eclence-based  industries,  the  problems  of  ag- 
riculture, and  the  tricky  business  of  trade 
with  communist  states  and  the  poor  na- 
tions— all  call  for  joint  policies  by  govern- 
ments, in  which  free  trade  is  at  most  only 
one  element.  This  is  true  even  for  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world,  who  need  wholly  free 
access  to  the  great  Industrial  markets  of  the 
rich. 

As  a  result,  the  Kennedy  round  looks  like 
closing  one  era  in  world  trade  policies,  and 
ushering  in  a  new  one.  The  negotiaton  have 
been  as  unenterprising  In  dealing  with  the 
new  Issues  confronting  the  world  as  they 
have  been  successful  on  tariffs  themselves. 
The  poor  seem  to  have  been  left  begging  on 
the  doontep.  As  for  agriculture,  a  grains 
agreement  was  dropped  at  the  last  minute 
In  favour  of  mere  renewal  of  the  Interna- 
tional wheat  agreement,  with  commitments 
from  the  Industrial  powen  to  provide  food 
aid  thrown  In.  The  postwar  trade  viegotlaton 
have  repaired  the  follies  of  the  protectionist 
1930b  more  fully  than  any  optimist  expected 
in  1947.  But  they  have  not  begun  to  teckle 
the  problems  of  the  1970s. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
May  23.   1967] 

What  Kinnkdt  Round  Means  to  Trade 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Now  that  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
negotiations  has  been  completed  the  ques- 
tion is:  "what  does  all  this  stuff  mean  to 
me?" 

What  has  happened  Is  that  after  three 
years  of  tough  bargaining  In  Geneva,  the 
delegates  of  63  nations  have  reached  agree- 
ments which  wUl  reduce  tariffs  between  the 
nations  an  average  of  33-36  percent  within 
the  next  five  yean,  most  far-reaching  steps 
ever  taken  to  lower  tariffs  and  Increase  in- 
ternational trade.  The  UjS.  entered  the  laar- 
gainlng  undesr  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
passed  during  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
1962.  Affected  by  the  tariff  cute  are  about 
•9,000  Items  representing  more  than  (40  bil- 
lion in  annual  world  txade.  Affected  In  the 
Va.  are  about  6,300  products  Involving  (16 
billion  In  trade. 

The  precise  details  are  complicated.  But 
the  impllcationa  can  be  stated  simply  and 
«n  important  point  la  that  these  cuts  mean 
•omethlng  to  all  of  us. 

^r  the  consumer : 

These  tariff  cuts  mean  that  there  wUl  be 


a  larger  supply  of  Imported  goods  on  mUx* 
shelves  in  the  U.S.  than  ever  before.  Many 

items  which  havent  been  Imported  tintU  now 
wUl  be  appearing  here  as  the  dutlee  come 
down.  The  choice  In  the  marketplace  will  be 
expanded. 

They  also  open  the  way  for  nuxleet  price 
reduction  in  many  items,  ranging  from  the 
German  Volkswagen  to  French  cheeees  to 
Swiss  watches  to  Italian  pottery.  If  the  Im- 
porters pass  on  the  savings  from  lower  tariffs 
to  us.  But  even  if  the  savings  are  not  passed 
on.  price  Increases  on  these  Items  will  be 
held  down  by  the  tariff  cuts  and  stlffer  com- 
petition. 

For  the  manufacturer : 

The  lowering  of  our  tariffs  means  height- 
ened competition  from  attractive  Imports. 
Several  industries  (notably  chemicals)  are 
already  screaming  "disaster."  It  could  be  that 
some  industries  will  be  able  to  prove  suf- 
ficient "damage"  from  the  increased  foreign 
competition  to  qualify  for  special  VS.  "aid" 
devices. 

For  the  manufacturer  using  imported  ma- 
terials : 

Cheaper  prices  on  imported  materials  will 
offer  some  cost  relief  and  permit  cute  in  pro- 
duction costs.  This  may  then  Improve  profits 
or  cut  prices  to  customers. 

For  the  businessman  exporting  goods : 

The  reductions  In  barrlen  against  U.S. 
products  will  enable  you  to  compete  more 
aggressively  with  exports  in  foreign  markets, 
especially  in  the  increasingly  affluent  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  countries  and  the  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  European  Free  Trade 
Assn.  The  danger  that  these  two  blocs  would 
erect  hlgh^ tariff  walls  to  keep  out  U.S.  goods 
has  been  eliminated. 

For  the  U.S.  farmer : 

Many  erf  the  tariff  cuts.  on.  for  Instance, 
grapefruits,  hops,  drted  beans,  will  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  farmer 
In  foreign  markets.  Grain  farmen  especially 
will  be  benefited  by  some  specific  agreements. 
One  estimate  is  that  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
will  rise  from  (7  biUion  a  year  now  to  (10 
bUlion. 

For  all  citizens  of  the  nation : 

The  success  of  the  Kennedy  Round  means 
that  the  world  is  not  to  be  engulfed  In  a  new 
wave  of  protectionism,  even  though  protec- 
tionist sentiment  is  clearly  on  the  rise  In  the 
U.S.  and  elsewhere. 

This  was  the  sixth  roimd  of  world-wide 
tariff -cutUng  since  1949.  It  was  the  greatest 
In  history. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  analyses  I  have  read  of  the  UJ3. 
position  in  Vietnam  has  t)een  written  by 
a  young  professor  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. As  part  of  a  forthcoming  book  on 
the  great  powers  In  South  Asia,  Dr.  Oliver 
E.  Clubb,  Jr.,  has  made  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  "strategic  dilemma"  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  in.  His  persua- 
sive arguments  for  bringing  our  Nation 
out  of  this  dilemma  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  entire  Congress. 

The  Strategic  Dilemma  d»  Vietnam 

(By  Oliver  E.  Clubb.  Jr..  Syracuse  Unlveralty, 
March  1967) 
In  early  1965  the  United  Statee  Oovem- 
ment  committed  Its  armed  forces  on  a  kuge 
scale  to  the  strtiggle  for  Sovith  VMaam,  la 
the  obvious  ezpeotation  that  Amerloaa  inter- 


Tentlon  would  lead  to  defeat  of  the  Insurgent 
forces,  tt  Is  tbe  thesis  of  this  paper  theit 
the  United  Statee  le  oomfrointed  In  Vietnam 
by  fundamrental  strategic  problems,  both 
military  and  political,  which  cannot  be  over- 
come, and  that  the  Administration's  objec- 
tives will  almoet  certainly  not  be  achieved. 
The  contlnuaMon  of  the  war.  In  this  writer's 
view,  promises  only  great  damage  to  the 
American  naltonal  intereet  and  further  de- 
vastation to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam; 
and  It  could  easily  invcdve  the  United  States 
in  a  greatly  enlarged  war.  even  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  If  this  assessment  of  the  Viet- 
namese sltuaitlon  is  correct,  it  follows  that 
the  United  States  must  revise  its  objectives 
and  adopt  a  new  ptoUcy.  The  rationale  for 
these  conclusions  follows. 

THE    rationale 

The  American  air  offensive  against  North 
Vietnam  was,  of  course,  launched  In  Febru- 
ary 1965,  when  the  Saigon  government  was 
on  the  verge  of  ooU^>se.  Washington's  bomb- 
ing strategy  rested  on  several  assumptions, 
all  of  which  proved  false. 

First,  it  was  assumed,  as  the  New  York 
Times  noted,  "that  Hanoi  is  not  only  sup- 
plying the  insurrection  but  masterminding 
it.'  It  wais  believed,  therefore,  that  Hanoi 
could  turn  the  insurrection  crff.  Shortly  after 
the  bombing  offensive  had  been  launched, 
American  ofBclals  would  bring  forth  the  "es- 
timate" that  without  North  Vietnam's  sup- 
port. "60  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Vletcong  op- 
erations could  not  be  carried  out.  .  .  .  The 
theory  is  that  the  Viet  Cong  insurrection 
will  peter  out  if  Hanoi  agrees  to  a  cease-fire 
and  cuts  off  the  supply  of  arms  and  man- 
power to  the  Communist  guerrillas  In  the 
South.'  But  in  December,  only  two  mtHtths 
before  the  bombing  offensive  was  launched, 
"top  military  men"  In  South  Vietnam  had 
stated  that  If  the  Viet  Cong  were  completely 
cut  off  from  North  Vietnam,  "the  Viet  Cong 
would  adapt  to  the  situation,  and  the  war 
would  remain  what  it  now  Is — primarily  a 
problem  to  be  solved  within  South  Vietnam 
itself." "  Washington's  preception  of  reality 
had  changed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  its 
bombing  strategy. 

OTTS    8TEATEGT    BACKTIRCS 

It  was  also  Washington's  belief  that  It 
cotild  "induce"  Hanoi  through  physical  pun- 
ishment to  "see  reason."  In  theory,  the  bomb- 
ing offensive  would  develop  progresslvley 
until  the  North  Vietnamese  leaden  realized 
that  the  "cost  of  aggression"  outweighed  the 
prospective  gains,  at  which  point  they  would 
not  only  stop  supporting  the  Viet  Cong  but 
order  them  to  give  up  the  struggle.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  anticipated  that  Hanoi  could 
bring  itself  to  order  the  Viet  Cong  to  sur- 
render, so  that  North  Vietnam  might  be 
spared  the  inconvenience  of  American 
bombing,  or  that  the  NLF  would  accept  such 
an  order.  Indeed,  punishment  of  those  who 
believe  their  cause  to  be  righteous  almost  in- 
variably gives  them  a  sense  of  martyrdom 
and  Increases  their  determination  to  carry 
on.'  Bombing  had  not  brought  Great  Britain 
to  its  knees  during  World  War  n  and  It 
quite  obviously  had  not  humbled  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  bombings  produced  effects  In 
North  Vietnam  quite  the  opposite  of  those 
Intended.  As  British  journalist  James 
Cameron  wrote,  after  a  visit  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  late  1966: 

One  thing  Is  sure,  if  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  is  designed  either  to  terrorize  the 
people  Into  submission  or  to  crush  their 
economy  Into  ruin,  its  effect  on  both  counts 
Is  precisely  the  reverse.  .  .  . 

So  far  from  terrorizing  the  people,  the 
bombings  have  stimulated  and  consolidated 
them.  ...  A  nation  of  peasants  and  manual 
worken  who  might  have  felt  restive  or  dla- 
satlsfled  under  the  stress  of  totalitarian  con- 
ditions has  been  obliged  to  forget  aU  dif- 
ferences In  the  common  sense  of  resistance 
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and  Mlf-defenM.  From  the  moment  Xb» 
Unltod  States  dropp«d  tb«  flnrt  txnob  on 
Nortb  Tlatnain,  It  welded  Uia  n&tlon  to- 
getber  unahalutbly.  Brery  bomb  slno«  baa 
been  a  bomw  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnb.* 

Nor  would  tbe  United  Statea  find  It  poa- 
■Ible  to  destroy  North  Vietnam's  capacity  to 
carry  on.  Aa  Cameron  remarked,  the  economy 
waa  not  one  "that  can  be  wrecked  by  high 
exploBlvea.  Thia  la  a  peasant,  agrarian  society, 
immensely  realllent."  •  There  waa  not  much 
Industry  outalde  of  the  main  cltlee — Hanoi 
and  the  adjacent  port  of  Haiphong — to  be 
bombe<L  Moreover,  the  North  '  Vietnamese 
would  take  extremely  effective  counter- 
measurea.  When  the  bridges  were  destroyed, 
the  North  Vietnamese  replaced  them  with 
ferries  and  pontoon  bridges  which  could  be 
assembled  for  use  at  night  and  concealed 
during  the  day.  A  total  of  perhaps  250,000 
persona  were  organized  into  repair  gangs; 
when  roads  and  railroads  were  broken,  they 
were  oft^i  repaired  overnight.  The  transpor- 
tation routaa  became  busy  at  night  and  de- 
serted during  tbe  day.'  Indiistrles  were  dis- 
persed. With  Russian  help.  North  Vietnam 
would  In  due  course  be  jMrovlded  with  an  ex- 
tremely formidable  air  defense  system,  and 
tba  Hanol-Halphong  area  would  acquire.  In 
the  words  of  General  John  P.  McConneU.  VS. 
Air  Foroa  Chief  of  Staff,  "the  greatest  con- 
centration of  anti-aircraft  weapons  that  has 
ever  been  known  In  the  history  of  defense  of 
any  town  or  any  area  In  the  world."  • 

The  net  reeult  of  the  bombing  strategy  was 
to  bring  Into  being  the  very  situation  It  was 
designed  to  prevent — large-scale  North  Viet- 
namese Intervention  In  South  Vietnam.  At 
the  beginning  of  February  1966  the  number 
of  Nortb  Vietnamese  soldiers  In  South  Viet- 
nam waa  inaignlflcant.  By  late  April  1966, 
Secretary  o*  Defense  McNamara  had  reported 
the  presence  In  South  Vietnam  of  a  bat- 
talion— about  600  men — of  the  826th  North 
Vietnamese  division.*  And  by  October  196fl 
there  were  reportedly  more  than  40,000  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam."  The 
American  forces,  by  then  numbering  some 
300,000  men,  had  at  that  time  discovered  no 
way  of  baiting  tbe  flow  or  of  driving  tbe 
Nortb  Vietnamese  out.  The  prospect  of  a 
purely  Soutb  Vietnamese  settlement,  which 
bad  plainly  existed  in  January  1966,  would 
recede  aa  the  war  ground  on  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  came  to  play  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant role  In  the  South. 

CHINA  Awn  aussiA  bntoi  th«  pictubb 
The  aucceaa  of  the  American  bombing 
strategy  also  depended  on  the  reactions  of 
RuMlan  and  China.  "The  great  question 
which  arose  out  of  the  reprisal  pcrflcy."  as 
one  oocreepondent  observed,  "was  whether  It 
would  pu^  Oommiinlst  China  and  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  back  together  again.  That  was  the 
real  danger  for  the  West." »»  In  that  regard. 
Washington  waa  undoubtedly  gratified  by 
what  It  saw.  The  early  March  meeting  of  19 
Communist  parties  In  Moscow  brought  forth 
a  communique  calling  for  "joint,  coordi- 
nated action  by  all  fraternal  parties  In  the 
struggle  against  the  common  enemy  .  .  ."  " 
Slno-Sovlet  unity  against  the  United  States 
waa  ardenUy  desired  by  Nortb  Vietnam.  But 
for  Peking  it  would  involve  acceptance  of 
Soviet  leadership.  Russia  being  by  far  the 
strongest  Communist  power  mllltaitly.  Thla 
the  Chinese  could  not  bring  themselves  to  da 
Peking  denounced  the  Soviet  call  for  unity 
as  a  "swindle"  designed  to  conceal  Soviet  col- 
laboration with  the  United  States." 

In  late  March,  moreover,  the  Soviets  let 
It  be  known  that  China  was  dragging  Its 
feet  on  arrangements  to  permit  the  ship- 
ment of  Soviet  war  material  acroes  China 
to  North  Vietnam."  Both  Peking  and  Moscow 
undoubtedly  remembered  tbe  American  naval 
blockade  diirlng  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962;  and  both  undoubtedly  perceived  that 
If  Soviet  aid  to  North  Vietnam  were  chan- 
neled exclusively  through  the  port  of  Hal- 
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phong,  the  rtak  of  a  direct  military  confron- 
tation between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
would  be  Increased.  Moscow's  disclosures  em- 
barrassed the  Chinese  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  agreed  to  grant  Russia  transshipment 
rights."  It  became  obvious  In  Hand.  If  It 
bad  not  been  obvious  already,  that  CSilna 
regarded  Nortb  Vietnam  less  as  a  "fraternal 
ally"  to  Ije  defended  at  all  costs  than  as  a 
pawn  in  the  game  it  waa  playing  against 
Russia  and  tbe  United  States. 

This  disarray  among  Its  Communist  ad- 
versaries, for  which  China  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible, did  much  to  encourage  Washing- 
ton In  the  military  strategy  upon  which  it 
had  embarked— as  Washington  was  cn- 
coiu-aged  by  Russia's  strenoiis  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
Even  If  divided  among  themselves,  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  China  would  still  have  to  be 
dissuaded.  Isowever,  from  Intervening  xinl- 
laterally  on  Nortb  Vietnam's  behalf.  China, 
which  could  be  attacked  with  relaUve  Im- 
punity by  the  United  States,  was  to  be  pre- 
vented from  intervening  by  threats.  In  early 
AprU  1965,  Presidential  adviser  McGeorge 
Bundy  warned  that  if  the  Chinese  carried 
their  aid  to  North  Vietnam  too  far,  "the 
United  States  will  not  stop  at  the  Chinese 
frontier." "  The  Russians  were  treated  dlf- 
lerently.  It  was  the  Administration's  belief, 
"that  there  Is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  a  general 
coincidence  Of  Soviet  and  American  interests 
In  Asia,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  each 
wishes  to  contain  Chinese  influence  among 
Asian  Commiinlsts  and  In  the  region's  non- 
Communist  nations."  "  The  administration 
declared  "that  overt  Soviet  assistance  to  the 
Viet  Cong  would  prejudice  relations.  Includ- 
ing trade  and  other  contacts  valued  by 
Moscow  .  .  .  ( American  1  officials  went  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  their  actions  to  the  Soviet 
Government  They  underlined  assurances 
that  they  desired  to  avoid  wider  war  and 
that  they  appreciated  the  Russian's 
dilemma."  * 

Washington's  Illusions  about  Russia  had 
gone  full  circle.  In  1961  the  Administration 
had  conceived  of  the  Viet  Cong  insvirrectlon 
as  part  of  a  Soviet  global  strategy  aimed  at 
fundamentally  altering  the  world  balance  of 
power.  Now  the  Administration  hoped  that 
Russia  would  collaborate  with  the  Americans, 
through  Inaction,  to  help  defeat  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  NLF — for  the  sake  of  Improved 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Moscow  had 
plainly  hoped  to  cooperate  informally  with 
the  United  States  to  contain  Chinese  In- 
fluence, but  hardly  on  the  basis  envisaged 
by  Washington.  The  Kremlin  was  being  asked 
In  effect  to  accept  the  principle  that  the 
United  Statea  could  attack  smaller  Com- 
munist states  with  Impunity.  The  Soviets 
oould  hardly  do  so  without  abandoning  all 
pretense  of  leadership  within  the  Communist 
world  and  without  risking  grave  repercus- 
sions In  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  unlikely  that 
any  Soviet  leader  could  accept  that  principle 
and  stay  long  In  power. 

By  bombing  North  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  had  both  cut  off  every  avenue  of 
honorable  retreat  for  the  Soviets  and  threat- 
ened Russia's  vital  interests.  Russia  could 
supply  to  North  Vietnam  all  the  anti-aircraft 
equipment  necessary  to  thwart  Washington's 
bombing  strategy  and  would  do  so.  Moreover, 
the  United  States  waa  no  more  anxious  than 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  direct  military  con- 
frontation between  the  two  countries.  That 
concern  would  impose  limits  on  how  far  the 
United  States  could  safely  press  Its  aerial 
offensive  against  North  Vietnam. 

THX    UHrmtD    STATES    PLATS    CHINA'S    CAME 

All  this  waa  made  to  order  for  Peking, 
which  had  been  endeavoring  not  only  to 
forestall  the  creation  of  a  Soviet-American 
front  agalnat  China  but  also  to  play  off  the 
Soviet  Union  against  the  United  States,  so 
that  Chin*  would  have  greater  freedom  of 
action  in  Aala.  Washington  had  thwarted 
Russia's  strategic  game  in  Southeast  Asia, 
aimed  at  Ohlaa'a  containment,  and  played 


Into  Peking's  hands.'*  The  United  States  also 
found  Itself  playing  its  aippolnted  role  In 
the  strategy  devised  by  Mao  Tse-tung  for 
the  defeat  at  "American  imperialism."  Iq 
November  1967,  It  will  be  recaUed,  Mao  Tse- 
tung  had  urged  tbe  adoption  by  the  "so- 
cialist camp"  o<  a  g^rand  strategy  aimed  at 
mobilizing  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  world's  pnpulatlon — the  "socialist  camp' 
together  with  the  poor  peoples  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  I^tln  Amertcar— against  the 
United  States  and  its  "lackeys"  In  the  un- 
derdevelc^jed  wwld;  In  that  strategy,  Rus- 
sia's nuclear  power  would  be  employed  to 
offset  America'a  The  Soviets  bad  vigorously 
opposed  Mao's  scheme  and  the  Chinese 
themselves  had  been  unable  to  put  It  Into 
effect. 

But  America's  deep  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam brought  out  of  limbo  Mao  Tse-tung'g 
strategy,  as  further  developed  by  Defense 
Minister  Lin  Plao,  In  September  1965.  In 
Lin's  view,  "The  contradiction  between  the 
revolutionary  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  and  the  Imperialists  headed 
by  the  United  Statea  Is  the  principal  con- 
tradiction In  the  contemporary  world."  It 
was  America's  policy  of  "seeking  world  dom- 
ination" that  would  lead  to  the  exacerbation 
of  this  "contradiction"  and  permit  the  mo- 
bilization of  global  opposition  to  the  United 
States.  Not  only  were  America's  human  and 
material  resources  "far  from  sufficient"  for 
"dominating  the  whole  world."  The  United 
States  had  weakened  itself  "by  occupying  so 
many  places  In  the  world,  overreaching  Itself, 
stretching  Its  fingers  out  wide  and  dispers- 
ing Its  strength,  with  Its  rear  so  far  away 
and  Its  supply  lines  so  long."  With  Its 
strength  thus  dispersed,  "American  Imperial- 
ism could  be  destroyed  "piece  by  piece."" 
A  chief  virtue  of  the  strategy,  as  the  Chinese 
undoubtedly  saw  it,  waa  that  It  would  not 
pit  China  directly  against  America's  vastly 
superior  military  strength.  China's  purposes 
were  to  be  achieved  by  involving  other 
peoples  not  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  In 
struggle  against  the  United  States— a  strat- 
egy involving  minimum  cost  and  risk  to 
China. 

The  Vietnam  situation  fits  China's  strategy 
almost  perfectly.  The  United  States,  by  itt 
own  actions,  had  brought  the  Soviet  Union 
Into  the  struggle.  Those  actions  had  also  pro- 
voked widespread  International  antagonism 
to  the  United  States,  an  antagonism  which 
would  grow  as  the  United  States  resorted  to 
Increasingly  drastic  measures  In  Its  effort 
to  achieve  victory  In  Vietnam.  Moreover. 
the  Increasing  concentration  of  its  resources 
on  the  Vietnam  war  would  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  America's  position  In  other  coun- 
tries where  that  position  Is  sustained  by  eco- 
nomic aid  and  sometimes  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  It  wo\ild  not  be  easy,  of  course,  to 
parlay  the  Vietnam  war  Into  a  global  revolu- 
tion against  the  United  States.  And  there 
was  danger  for  China  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion: for  the  United  States  might  eventually 
be  led  to  strike  directly  against  China,  in 
sheer  frustration,  even  though  such  action 
would  be  unlikely  to  alleviate  America's 
problems  In  Vietnam  or  elsewhere.  But  this 
danger  had  been  diminished  when  the  So- 
viet Union,  upon  becoming  committed  to 
North  Vietnam's  defense,  was  interposed 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  China.  The 
United  States  would  not  undertake  to  in- 
vade North  Vietnam  except  as  a  last  con- 
tingency, and  It  was  not  until  then  that 
China  would  have  to  consider  open  Inter- 
vention in  the  war. 

In  the  interests  of  China's  grand  strategy. 
both  Russia  and  the  United  States  had  to  be 
prevented  from  disengaging  from  Vietnam. 
Washington,  by  continuing  Its  air  war  against 
North  Vietnam,  served  that  Chinese  purpose 
where  Russia  was  concerned.  And  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  were  quick  to  denounce  Mos- 
cow for  allegedly  conspiring  with  the  United 
States  to  sell  out  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF 
whenever  the  Soviets  showed  the  sllghtert 
algn  of  wanting  to  back  off.  Peking  engaged 
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in  psychological  warfare  against  tbe  United 
States,  too.  Tbe  Oblneee,  as  Mao  Tse-tung 
remarked  to  Edgar  Snow,  had  occasionally 
made  "loud  noises"  by  way  at  ordering  Amer- 
ican fcNcves  "to  march  here,  to  march 
there."  "  Peking's  "loud  nolaea"  about  Viet- 
nam— ^Its  vocal  insistence  on  Amertoa's  com- 
plete defeat  and  Its  assertions  that  national 
liberation  wars  would  prove  the  undoing  of 
"American  Imperallsm" — were  no  doubt 
partly  designed  to  frighten  the  United  States 
into  an  ever  deeper  Vietnam  commitment,  In 
circumstances  where  the  Americans  would 
find  themselves  at  the  {greatest  possible  mill- 
iard' and  political  dlsavantage. 

Washington  aaw  the  Vietnam  war  as  Peking 
presvmiably  hoped  It  would  be  seen.  In  mid- 
February  1965,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  asserted  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists had  made  South  Vietnam  "the  de- 
cisive teet"  of  their  revolutionary  strategy. 
The  choice  In  South  Vietnam,  as  McNamara 
saw  It,  was  "whether  to  continue  our  struggle 
to  halt  Oonununist  expansion  in  Asia."  He 
suggested  that  the  United  States  "will  be 
far  better  off  facing  the  Issue  In  South  Viet- 
nam." "  In  November,  New  York  Times  editor 
James  Reston  noted  a  consequence  of  the 
Administration's  attempt  to  solve  in  South 
Vietnam  the  more  general  problem  of  "Com- 
munist expansion."  Remarked  Reston:  "The 
day-to-day  Communiques  give  the  Impression 
that  we  win  almost  every  encounter,  but  we 
somehow  merely  advance  deeper  into  the 
bog.""  America's  problem  would  become,  as 
Edgar  Snow  remarked,  "not  how  to  get  more 
troops  Into  Asia  but  how  to  limit  the  com- 
mitment." »*  Unlike  Peking,  the  NLF  and  the 
Hanoi  goverment  had  no  reason  for  wanting 
the  war  to  contmue  for  its  own  sake.  They 
had  no  global  strategy  to  be  advanced  and  It 
was  their  sacrifices,  not  China's,  which  paid 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  But  so  long 
as  the  United  States  offered  them  only  defeat 
In  the  South  aa  an  alternative  to  continuing 
the  struggle,  they,  like  the  Rueslans.  had  no 
alternative  except  to  continue  playing 
China's  game. 

Thus  the  consequences  of  America's  deci- 
sion to  bomb  North  Vietnam — a  decision 
made  in  desperate  circumstances  and 
founded  on  wishful  thinking  about  sdmoet 
every  aspect  of  the  problem.  In  a  sense. 
President  Johnson  had  been  the  willing  vic- 
tim of  air  power  advocates  who  have  a  pow- 
erful compulsion  to  balleve  In  the  efficacy  of 
everything  they  stand  for.  Before  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  the  United  States  had  been 
confronted  by  the  Viet  Cong  fighting  largely 
alone,  with  minimum  support  from  North 
Vietnam.  American  interests  would  have 
been  best  served  by  keeping  South  Vietnam, 
and  the  Insurgency,  as  isolated  as  possible 
from  outside  Influence.  Apart  from  the  phys- 
ical damage  caused  North  Vietnam,  which 
had  practically  no  bearing  on  the  situation 
In  the  South,  the  bombing  offensive  served 
mainly  to  bring  three  new  adversaries  Into 
the  military  picture — North  Vietnam,  Rtis- 
«la.  and  China.  In  this  situation  the  United 
States  almost  certainly  cannot  achieve  Ita 
objectives  In  Vietnam  without  overcoming 
all  of  Its  adversaries,  and  that  cannot  be 
done  without  fighting  a  world  war. 

vs.    TROOPS    JOIN    COMBAT 

It  very  soon  became  apparent,  in  any  case, 
that  the  war  In  the  South  could  not  be  won 
by  bombing  the  North.  As  a  New  York  Timet 
correspondent  observed : 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  the  battle  of  attri- 
tion, which  had  been  going  for  years  against 
the_.Government  troops,  began  to  reach  a 
crescendo.  Saigon's  armed  forcea  were  dis- 
integrating under  the  hammer  blows  oif  the 
^in  force  guerrilla  regiments,  and  enUre 
MttaJlons  of  400  to  600  Government  troops 
were  disappearing  In  a  few  botirs  of  com- 
bat." 

To  stave  off  defeat  and  redeem  Its  miscon- 
ceived bombing  strategy,  the  United  States 
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obliged  to  intervene  In  South  Vietnam 
with  Its  own  ground  forces.  The  first  sizeable 
combat  unit — the  Marine  Corps's  9th  Expedi- 
tionary Brigade — began  to  lamd  In  South 
Vietnam  In  early  March;  its  mission  was  to 
protect  the  American  air  base  at  Danang, 
which  was  in  potential  danger  of  being  as- 
saulted and  overrun."  By  the  beginning  of 
April  the  Administration  had  decided  to  send 
troops  for  the  more  general  purpose  of  off- 
setting Viet  Cong  strength." 

Washington  declared  at  the  outset  that 
American  forces  had  been  sent  only  to  defend 
American  Installations.  But  on  May  3  the 
Marines  launched  their  first  search  opera- 
tion; and  by  mid -May,  after  the  number  of 
AT'-rican  troops  In  South  Vietnam  had 
r  .;hed  45,000,  U.S.  commanders  were  re- 
portedly preparing  their  men  for  full  combat 
participation."  The  State  Department  dis- 
closed In  early  June  that  President  Johnson 
had  authorized  his  military  commanders  to 
commit  groxmd  forces  to  combat  If  so  re- 
quested by  the  Saigon  government.  The 
American  people  had  been  Informed  "by  a 
minor  State  Department  official,"  as  the 
New  York  Times  editorially  observed,  "that. 
In  effect,  they  were  In  a  land  war  on  the 
continent  of  Asia."  " 

The  arrival  of  the  Marines  had  been  the 
first  step  In  the  conversion  of  the  antt- 
Vlet  Cong  struggle  Into  what  became,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  a  white  man's  war.  On 
June  30,  1964,  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  had  told  reporters  In  Washington  that 
massive  American  military  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam  "means  we  become  a  colo- 
nial power  and  I  think  it's  been  pretty  well 
established  that  colonialism  la  over."  *  In 
late  July  1966,  after  such  involvement  had 
become  a  fact,  the  same  Ambassador  Lodge 
reportedly  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  In  closed  session  that  the  United 
States  would  keep  Its  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam even  If  requested  by  Its  government  to 
Withdraw." 

THE   SAIGON    GENERALS    START   GOVERNING 

By  that  time  the  possibility  of  being  aaked 
to  leave  by  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
was  no  longer  much  of  a  problem.  In  mld- 
Pebruary  1965,  after  Tran  Van  Huong  bad 
been  deposed,  Phan  Huy  Quat  bad  taken  of- 
fice  as   civilian   Premier;    in   mid-April   tbe 
deputy   premier  in   Quat's   cabinet  told   Le 
Monde  that,  "This  war  mtist  be  stopped.  .  .  . 
It  \&  necessary  to  create  a  government  wltb 
roots  In  the  masses.  ...  In  such  a  context, 
the  left-wing  South  Vietnamese  forces  could 
find  a  place.  .  .  ."  "  But  Quat  rtiled  only  on 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  army  suf- 
ferance. Hard-line  South  Vietnamese  generals 
had  meanwhile  come  to  the  fore.   General 
Nguyen  Kanh  waa  deposed  on  February  23 
and  sent  out  of  the  country  as  a  roving  am- 
bassador. A  new  five-man  supreme  millttkry 
committee  was  formed  on  March  6;  the  ccxn- 
nUttee  was  dominated  by  hard-line  generals 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  wltb 
the  "pro-Buddblst"  Nguyen  Cbanb  Thl  ex- 
cluded. On  June  11,  Thleu  and  Ky  ousted 
Phan  Huy  Quat  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  became 
the  new  Premier.  Ky  would  not  ask  the  Amer- 
icana to  leave,  for  he  had  no  future  If  they 
did.  New  could  he  be  dislodged  Croon  office 
by   anti-war,    primarily   militant   Buddhist, 
pressures.  With  the  Americans  having  ar- 
rived to  fight  the  Viet  Cong,  Ky  could  deploy 
bis  own   trooi>6  against  hla  non-Vlet  Cong 
enemies  without  risk,  and,  aa  we  shall  aee, 
he  oould  ootuit  on  American  backing  In  a 
showdown.  American  ttxce  very  quickly  be- 
came the  dominant  factor  In  Saigon  politics. 
Aj8  Bernard  Fall  remarked  In  October  1965, 
It    woiUd    matter    little    If    Mickey    Mouse 
reigned  aa  premier." 

On  the  battlefield,  the  Americans  very 
quickly  took  over  from  the  Saigon  forces. 
When  the  Americans  first  undertook  major 
offensive  operations  in  July  1966.  tboae  op- 
erations were  normally  conducted  jointly 
with  South  Vietnamese  army  units.  But  the 
Americans  very  quickly  discovered  that  when 


attack  plans  were  disclosed  to  tbe  Soutb 
Vietnamese  army  they  very  often  becama 
almoet  Immediately  known  to  tbe  Viet  Cong, 
whose  agents  and  Bympathlzers  were  to  b« 
fotind  at  the  highest  levels  of  tbe  Soutb 
Vietnamese  army.  In  October  1966,  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  S2Sth  division  eluded  a 
Saigon-US.  trap,  an  American  officer  expree- 
ed  the  viewpoint  of  many  fellow  officers  in 
angrily  asserting  "that  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  could  not  be  trusted  to  keep  anything 
secret  for  'more  than  30  seconds'  For  this 
reason,  he  said,  any  joint  operations  are 
wholly  impractical."  »• 

Moreover,  Soutb  Vietnamese  army  unlU 
were  frequently  ambushed  In  Viet  Cong  op- 
erations designed  to  suck  large  rescue  forces 
Into  battle  on  terrain  carefully  prepared  by 
Xhe  Viet  Cong  themselves.  The  American 
commanders  were  understandably  reluctant 
to  play  the  rescuing  role.  As  a  Marine  Corps 
officer  put  It,  "I  can't  think  of  anything 
more  unsound  militarily  than  the  way  it 
would  have  to  be  done  here.  You  are  asked 
to  fly  Into  a  situation  you  know  nothing 
about,  land  in  a  place  that  any  officer  you 
have  never  seen  tells  you  to  land,  and  to  at- 
tack In  a  dlrecUon  he  suggests.  You  are  los- 
ing command  of  your  troopa  almost  total- 
ly." ■  The  American  commanders  were  there- 
fore often  IncUned  to  let  their  South  Viet- 
namese aUles  take  it  on  tbe  chin  militarily 
rather  than  incur  the  risks  Involved  In  go- 
ing to  their  assistance — a  circumstance  bound 
to  embitter  the  South  Vietnamese  and  fur- 
ther reduce  their  wlU  to  fight. 

TTNrrED    STATES    TAKES    THE    OPPENSIVE 

The  general  pattern  tac  American  military 
operation  was  established  by  the  Marines  In 
mid-August  1966,  when  they  conducted  a 
costly  but  successful  attack  against  Viet 
Cong  units  In  the  Chulal  peninsula.  The 
South  Vietnamese  army  had  not  been  In- 
formed of  that  purely  Am»'lcan  operation 
untu  the  assault  was  underway,  and  there 
accordingly  had  been  no  tnteUlgence  leaks. 
The  Chulal  operation  showed  tbe  way,  at 
least  in  a  tactical  sense,  to  tbe  American 
commanders.  They  would  undertake  to  fight 
and  overcome  the  Viet  Cong  unhindered  by 
the  inconveniences  of  battlefield  collabora- 
tion with  their  South  Vletnameee  allies.  This 
cdrcumstance  of  course  created  a  demand  for 
a  vast  Increase  in  American  military  man- 
power. Thus  the  process  by  which  Americas 
commitment  grew  from  31,000  men  in  late 
April  1965  to  more  than  370,000  men  by  the 
and  of  1966. 

America's  intervention  with  lt«  own  ground 
forces  saved  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment from  military  defeat.  But  it  also  pro- 
duced predictable  effects  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese army.  The  United  States  had  been 
obliged  to  Intervene  In  the  first  place  because 
the  South  Vietnamese  army,  even  when  alone 
in  the  field  against  the  enemy,  had  lacked  the 
wUl  to  fight.  With  the  Americans  there  to  do 
combat  for  them,  tbe  Saigon  aimie*  had  even 
lees  reason  to  fight.  In  September  1966  the 
New  York  Tine*  r^xirted  ttiat,  "Now,  with 
the  exception  o*  a  few  eUte  units,  Saigon's 
forces  have  lapeed  Into  a  defensive  role  and 
the  majcalty  of  the  offensive  operaUons  are 
being  undertaken  by  American  troops  "  "  The 
following  month  an  American  official  de- 
•cribed  the  pole  of  South  Vietnam's  forces 
more  bluntly,  "They  are  no  longer  part  of 
ttie  show."  *<  »      1- 

In  addition  to  bombing  North  Vietnam  and 
Intervening  with  ground  forces  in  the  South 
the  United  States  in  the  aprlng  of  1966 
latmched  an  almost  total  air  war  against  the 
population  in  enemy-held  areaa  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  ootnprtoed  about  two-thlrda 
of  tbe  countryside.  It  had  long  been  reoog- 
nized  that  peasant  cooperaUon  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  the  Viet  Cong's  military  successee- 
the  strategic  hamlet  program,  launched  in 
1963,  had  endeavored  uneuocessfully  to  a^>a- 
rate  the  Viet  Cong  fpotn  the  peaaantry  The 
air  war  aimed  at  aolvlng  tbe  aame  problem 
•imply   by  klUlng  tboae   who  remained   In 
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enemy  oaantrj  (aleo  the  uioeetral  homeUnd 
o€  tb»  peasant  who  lived  Uiere,  U  sbould  be 
noted)  or  driving  them  away.  "The  people  la 
the  South  Vleitnameee  haaileis  now  know." 
wrote  Net0  York  Timet  editor  James  Reeton 
In  Aiigufit,  19eS.  "that  If  tbey  dl«  tunnels  for 
the  Viet  Ooag  and  grlve  them  food  and  refuge, 
they  axe  likely  to  be  shelled  or  bombed."  That 
policy,  observed  Reston,  "has  caused  great 
suffering  and  destruction  among  the  civilian 
population."  *■ 

By  mid-September  1965  some  600.000  ref- 
ugees had  been  driven  into  government-held. 
thUB  bomb-free  areas,  with  the  figure  reach- 
ing 700,000  barely  a  month  later.»  There 
they  were  crowded  together  in  shacks  and 
pens,  Beston  further  observed,  "that  would 
make  the  slums  of  Harlem  look  like  the 
LBJ  ranch."  *  It  was  officially  explained  that 
the  refugees  were  fleeing  "Viet  Cong  terror- 
lam."  But  there  had  been  no  significant 
movement  of  refugees  before  the  American 
air  war  began  and  It  was  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  Viet  Cong,  who  had  worked  pain- 
stakingly for  years  to  mobilize  the  peasants 
behind  their  war  effort,  had  suddenly  turned 
against  those  same  peasants.  Testifying  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  In  September 
1966,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Roger  TfiiiiTrn».Ti  stated  that  Viet  Cong  ter- 
rorism bad  not  driven  the  refugees  from 
their  homes.  Bald  Hllsman:  "It  was  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  bombing  and 
shelling."  * 

There  was  considerable  Irony  in  this;  the 
United  States  found  Itself  conducting  a  vir- 
tually xmllmited  air  war  against  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  It  was  ostensibly 
In  South  Vietnam  to  protect.  A  "frightful 
beating"  was  thereby  administered  to  South 
Vietnam." 

POUnC&I.    FLAWS    IN    trjl.    STRATEGT 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  growing 
American  expeditionary  force*  conducted 
regular  "search  and  destroy"  operations 
against  th*  Viet  Cong  aJid  the  North  Viet- 
namese units  which  began  to  appesir  In 
South  Vietnam.  Those  operations  did  not 
significantly  expand  the  area  under  Saigon's 
control,  for  the  Americans  returned  after- 
wards to  their  bases  and  the  Viet  Cong 
usually  moved  back  into  the  area  where  the 
fighting  had  taken  place.  American  strate- 
gists anticipated,  however,  that  when  their 
adversaries  became  convinced  that  they  could 
not  win  militarily  they  would  accept  a  set- 
tlement on  America's  terms — or.  f  Edling  there, 
that  North  Vietnam's  main  force  units  wo\ild 
eventually  be  destroyed  and  that  the  Viet 
Cong  themselves  be  "driven  back  into  the 
woodwork." 

Those  expectations  were  not  likely  to  be 
realized.  The  "kill"  figures,  by  which  the 
Pentagon  measured  progress  toward  victory. 
comprised  civilian  as  well  as  military  casual- 
ties; they  were  also  inflated,  in  describing 
the  results  ot  battles,  to  produce  an  Imtige  of 
dramatic  Tlctorles  oTer  the  enemy."  More- 
over, despite  the  casualties  inflicted  on  the 
Viet  Oong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  their 
strength  continued  to  grow  dramatically.  By 
November  1006.  according  to  American  In- 
telligence estimates,  Viet  Cong  strength  had 
grown  from  the  January  figure  of  25.000- 
35,000  to  76,000-80,000;  on  January  1,  1966 
the  estimate  of  combined  Viet  Cong-North 
Vietnameae  strength  was  230,000;  and  in 
early  August  1966  the  latter  figure  had  risen 
to  282.000  men."  Through  1966,  the  Viet  Cong 
and  North  Vietnamese  forces  showed  a  will- 
ingness to  engage  the  American  forces  in 
large-unit  pitched  battles.  But  If  such  battles 
became  too  costly  for  the  Viet  Cong,  they 
could  very  easily  move  back  down  into  small 
units,  avoldXpitcbed  battles,  and  conduct 
harrasElng  operations  mdeflnltely  without 
being  found  and  "fixed"  In  significant  num- 
bers by  the  American  forces.  The  large 
American  "search  and  destroy"  operations 
would    then    become    largely   fruitless   in   a 
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tactical  sense  and  pointless  In  a  strategic 
sense.  In  this  situation,  the  American  forces 
coiUd  never  leave  South  Vietnam  without 
having  the  Viet  Cong  re-assemble  into  large 
units  with  their  military  capabilities,  vls-a- 
vls  the  Saigon  forces,  very  little  diminished. 

Nor  Is  there  much  prospect  that  the  United 
States  can  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese 
from  infiltrating  large  nimibers  of  men  Into 
South  Vietnsjn.  By  October  1966  the  Amer- 
ican marine  force  of  67,000  men  had  become 
spread  out  so  thinly  In  attempting  to  block 
the  movem.ent  of  North  Vietnamese  forces 
across  the  demilitarized  zone  into  South 
Vietnam  that  it  became  necessary  to  rein- 
force the  marines  with  troops  from  another 
zone  of  operations.**  Even  then  it  would  al- 
most oertalaly  not  prove  possible  to  effec- 
tively prevent  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration 
unless  a  line  were  established  and  main- 
tained— not  only  along  the  demilitarized 
zone  but  also  along  South  Vietnam's  border 
of  some  275  miles  with  Laos.  That  endeavor 
oould  easily  require,  and  immobilize,  up- 
wards of  500,000  men — with  the  Vieit  Cong 
and  many  North  Vietnamese  troops  already 
In  South  Vietnam  being  left  to  range  freely 
throughout  the  country  unless  a  large  addi- 
tional American  force  were  made  available 
to  continue  the  "search  and  destroy"  opera- 
tions. And  even  if  all  this  seemed  possible 
on  paper,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
North  Vietnam,  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  would  mobilize  still  unused  mili- 
tary resources  to  thwart  the  Amerloaa 
strategy. 

The  American  strategy  was  even  less  sound 
politically  than  It  was  militarily.  Karl  von 
Clausewltz.  the  famed  German  strategist, 
wrote  more  than  a  century  ago  that.  "War 
Is  not  merely  a  political  act  but  a  real  po- 
litical Instrument,  a  continuation  of  political 
Intercourse.  .  .  .  The  political  design  Is  the 
object,  while  war  is  the  means,  and  the 
means  can  never  be  thought  of  apart  from 
the  object."  American  operations  In  South 
Vietnam  could  scarcely  have  been  better  de- 
signed to  end  in  political  failure.  Assistant 
Secretary  t)f  State  William  Bundy  told 
Philippe  DevlUers  in  August  1965  that  In  his 
opinion  there  was  no  chance  for  a  political 
settlement  in  the  South  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years,  "during  which  time,  he  said,  we 
shall  have  rebuilt  the  social  structure  of  the 
countryside,  the  peasants  will  be  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  Vletcong  that  they  will  de- 
nounce them,  and  Saigon  will  then  be  able 
to  wipe  them  out  completely,  or  to  bring 
them  under  strict  control."  *■  But  those  fa- 
miliar with  contemporary  Chinese  history  will 
recall  that  when  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  n  against  Japan,  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists for  all  practical  purposes  stopped 
fighting;  while  the  Nationalist  generals  cor- 
rupted themselves  on  American  aid  and  their 
armies  decayed  through  Inaction,  the 
Chinese  Communists  enormously  strength- 
ened themselves,  both  militarily  and  politi- 
cally, whUe  carrying  out  guerrilla  operations 
behind  Japanese  lines.  When  the  wax  ended 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek's  American  protectors 
were  withdrawn  from  the  scene,  his  armies 
proved  no  match  for  the  guerrilla  forces  of 
Mao  Tse-tung. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  situation  is  very 
similar.  Even  before  America's  intenentlon 
with  ground  forces,  the  Viet  Cong  had 
brought  Saigon's  demoralized  armies  to  the 
brink  of  defeat.  With  the  government  forces 
having  for  all  practical  purposes  withdrawn 
from  the  war.  that  demoralization  process 
would  Inevitably  continue."  Much  earlier, 
the  Viet  Cong  had  successfully  employed  a 
policy  known  as  "living  Integrated  with  the 
enemy."  by  which  government  forces  were 
left  alone  If  they  did  not  harass  the  Viet 
Cong  or  interfere  with  their  operations." 
With  the  South  Vietnamese  army  practically 
out  of  the  war,  the  Viet  Cong  could  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  greatly  on  these  arrange- 
ments and  to  propagandize  assiduously 
within   SoutSi   Vietnamese   army   ranks.   In 


their  propaganda  campaign,  the  Viet  Cong 
have  undoubtedly  profited  greatly  not  only 
from  the  American  "invasion"  Issue  but  also 
from  the  corruption  of  South  Vietnam's  mili- 
tary leaders.  South  Vietnam's  armies  are  like- 
ly to  be  rendered  useless  as  a  future  anti- 
Vlet  Cong  force  and  It  Is  entirely  possible 
that  significant  portions  of  it  will  be  politi- 
cally subverted  as  the  war  drags  on.  The 
Viet  Cong.  In  fighting  the  world's  greatest 
military  power,  can  be  expected  to  retain 
their  toughness — assuming  that  the  United 
States  falls  to  crush  them.  When  the  Ameri- 
can armies  leave,  as  they  Inevitably  must, 
Saigon's  military  position  In  relation  to  the 
Viet  Cong  Is  almost  certain  to  be  significantly 
weaker  than  before  the  Americans  intervened 
In  the  fighting. 

It  Is  even  mcwe  certain  that  the  Saigon 
government's  political  position  will  have 
rotted  away  during  the  war.  The  military 
Junta  was  already  on  its  last  legs  when  the 
United  States  intervened  In  the  fighting. 
America's  mt^ventlon  has  cast  the  Saigon 
generals  in  the  role  of  having  tovlted  a  for- 
eign power  to  occupy  South  Vietnam  militar- 
ily and  to  bomb  the  country  almost  to  pieces 
while  the  generals  themselves  have  been  fat- 
tening their  wallets  on  American  aid."  That 
those  generals  will  end  up  discredited  is  in- 
evitable. By  the  same  token,  the  Viet  Oong 
can  be  expected  to  come  through  the  war 
with  their  pcdltlcal  position  subetantlaUy 
strengthened — tor  they  have  been  making 
great  sacrifices,  and  have  thus  earned  great 
merit  in  Vietnamese  eyes.  In  leading  the 
struggle  against  the  "foreign  invaders." 

THE  BT7SDKISTS  AHX  AUI:NATED 

Following  the  overthrow  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 
Washington  had  placed  great  hope  on  the 
Buddhists  as  a  third  force  which  oould  be 
built  up  as  a  bulwark  against  communism. 
It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  or- 
ganized Buddhists  wanted  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war  and  thus  stood  against 
American  purposes  In  Vietnam.  FVw  some 
time  the  American  authorities  coexisted  un- 
easily with  the  Buddhists,  but  In  early  1966 
a  crisis  forced  the  Americans  to  choose  Gen- 
eral Ngruyen  Cao  Ky's  side  against  the 
Buddhists.  The  crisis  began  early  In  Marcb, 
when  Ky  fired  his  chief  rival  for  power,  the 
"pro-Buddhlst"  General  Nguyen  Chanh  Thl. 
Thl's  corps  command  then  embraced  South 
Vietnam's  five  northernmost  provinces,  in- 
cluding Hue  and  Daeiang;  dissident  troops 
and  Buddhist  opponents  of  Ky  inmiediately 
assumed  contpol  In  those  two  cities.  The 
Buddhists  then  launched  a  campaign  aimed 
at  bringing  military  rule  to  a  quick  end  and 
at  the  creation  of  an  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment. Nguyen  Cao  Ky  agreed  to  elec- 
tions but  In  ecirly  May  declared  his  intention 
to  stay  on  as  Premier  for  at  least  another 
year. 

Washington  was  at  first  Inclined  to  dis- 
suade Ky.''  On  May  15,  however,  troops  loyal 
to  Saigon  were  fiown  to  the  Danang  air  base 
and  from  there  they  attacked  the  city.  Wash- 
ington, uninformed  of  Ky's  plans,  was  dis- 
mayed by  the  proej)ect  of  dvll  war,  and 
President  Johnson  expressed  his  regret  re- 
garding "any  diversion"  from  the  struggle 
against  the  Viet  Cong."  But  Ky  persisted; 
the  Danang  insurgents  were  overcome.  Gen- 
eral Nguyen  Chanh  Thl  made  his  peace  with 
Ky,  mass  Buddhist  demonstrations  In  Saigon 
were  put  down,  and  resistance  In  Hue  col- 
lapsed. Ky  had  dashed  Washington's  hope* 
for  a  broad-based  civilian  government  and 
left  the  United  States  with  no  choice  except 
to  back  him  against  his  enemies.  Four  Bud- 
dhists burned  themselves  to  death  at  the 
end  of  May,  in  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the  re- 
sistance to  Ky.  President  Johnson  saw  those 
suicides  as  "acts  of  desperation" — a  "quit« 
unnecessary  loss  of  Ufe"  which  "only  ob- 
scures the  progress  that's  being  made  toward 
a  constitutional  government." "  The  Bud- 
dhists, for  their  part,  were  left  bitter  and 
alienated.  Militant  Buddhist  leader  Thlch 
Tri  Quang  blamed  Johnson  for  the  Buddhist 
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lives  lost  In  the  struggle  against  Ky  and  said 
the  President  had  "killed"  any  remaining 
Buddhist  sympathies  for  him  by  acquiescing 
In  Ky's  use  of  troops  against  Danang.** 

That  left  In  support  of  Washington's  pur- 
poses mainly  those  who  profited  directly 
from  the  American  presence.  Such  persons, 
apart  from  the  more  antl-Communlst  Cath- 
olics, were  not  many.  Moreover,  most  of  them 
were  corrupted  by  their  very  association  with 
the  American  wax  effort.  The  arrival  of  a 
large  American  expeditionary  force  had  been 
accompanied  by  massive  infusions  into  South 
Vietnam  of  American  supplies  and  money. 
Saigon  and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  cities 
were  soon  teeming  with  war  profiteering, 
black  market  activity,  and  other  forms  of 
corruption.  Wrote  Nell  Sheeban:  "Bars  and 
bordellos,  thousands  of  young  Vietnamese 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  girls  and 
prostitutes,  gangs  of  hoodliuns  and  beggars 
and  children  selling  their  older  sisters  and 
picking  pKx:kets  have  become  ubiquitous  fea- 
tures of  urban  Ufe."  The  longer  the  war  con- 
tinues the  more  likely  it  was  that  the  Viet- 
namese who  stood  with  the  United  Statee 
would  be  corrupted  and  discredited. 

POUTICAL    DEFEAT   LOOMS    AHEAD 

Only  the  American  presence  sustains  the 
Saigon  power  structure,  which  Is  likely  to 
collapse  when  that  presence  Is  withdrawn. 
With  the  countryside  devastated,  with  more 
than  a  million  displaced  peasants  crowded 
into  refugee  camps,  and  with  South  Viet- 
namese urban  society  disintegrating,  the 
Nguyen  Cao  Kys  will  probably  not  find  it 
wltbm  their  capabilities  to  restructure  South 
Vietnam's  economic  and  social  life."  The  task 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves;  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  the  force  which  has  demonstrated  the 
greatest  political  and  organizational  capacity 
lor  carrying  out  reconstruction  Is  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  Barring  a  miracle, 
the  American  military  effort  is  likely  to  end 
la  ultimate  political  defeat  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  profound  disillusionment  within 
the  United  States. 

At  Canberra,  In  mid-October  1966.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  remarked  that  "there  is  light 
at  the  end  of  what  has  been  a  long  and  lonely 
tunnel."  "  He  and  his  advisors  plainly  contin- 
ued to  beUeve  that  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  NIJ»  would  eventually  find  the  costs  of 
the  war  too  much  to  bear.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, for  their  part,  believe  that  the 
•Dnlted  States  wlU  eventually  tire  of  fighting 
and  go  home.  In  speaking  of  the  war  against 
the  French,  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  expressed  the 
Vletmlnh  strategy  outlook  with  regard  to 
protracted  war: 

The  blitzkrieg  will  transform  itself  Into  a 
war  of  long  duration.  Thus,  the  enemy  will 
be  caught  In  a  dilemma:  He  has  to  drag  out 
the  war  in  order  to  win  It  and  does  not 
possess,  on  the  other  hand,  the  psychological 
and  political  means  to  fight  a  long,  drawn-out 
war. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  vowed  In  July  1966  that  North 
Vietnam  would  fight  another  twenty  year* 
B  necessary  to  achieve  victory." 

Hanoi's  expectations  were  better  founded 
than  Washington's.  For  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  NLF  were  carrying  on  what 
was  for  them  a  holy  struggle  to  defend  their 
homeland  against  foreign  Invaders;  nothing 
could  matter  more  than  to  continue  the 
Jtruggle,  at  whatever  cost,  untU  their  objec- 
tives had  been  achieved.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
promise  to  keep  on  fighting  had  not  been  an 
empty  one.  for  the  Chinese  CommunlstB  and 
the  Vletmlnh  had  already  demonstrated  the 
abUlty  of  guerrilla  forces  to  fight  for  decades 
n  necessary.  The  United  States  was  In  an 
enurely  different  poslUon  In  relation  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  America  Itself  was  not  under 
attack  and  Vietnam,  far  from  being  of  tran- 
•cendent  importance  to  the  United  States 
necessarily  ranks  low  In  the  total  spectrum 
«   American    national    interests.    America's 
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larger  Interests  win  suffer.  In  some  respecta 
severely,  from  the  concentration  of  Its  re- 
sources and  energies  on  the  Vietnam  war.  At 
home  the  social  and  phjrslcal  disintegration 
of  the  cities,  when  combined  with  growing 
racial  tensions.  Is  now  producing  a  problem 
of  such  menacing  proportions  that  only  a 
massive  effort  can  be  expected  to  save  the 
situation;  no  such  effort  can  be  made.  It 
seems  clear,  until  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
brought  to  an  end.  In  Europe,  America's 
Vietnam  policies  have  turned  large  segments 
of  public  opinion  and  several  governments 
against  the  United  States.  NATO  is  in  dis- 
array; Britain  is  up  to  its  neck  in  economic 
difficulties;  an  alienated  France  Is  beginning 
to  work  closely  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
the  Bonn  government  is  commg  to  perceive 
that  NATO's  strength  can  be  of  little  help 
in  bringing  West  Germany  closer  to  the 
achievement  of  Its  national  objectives,  and 
that  new  diplomatic  initiatives  are  required. 
The  diversion  of  American  attentions  to 
Asia  is  therefore  certain  to  weaken  substan- 
tially the  American  position  In  Europe  as 
time  goes  on — a  process  which  will  be  accel- 
erated as  the  United  States  resorts  to  in- 
creasingly drastic  measures  in  Vietnam.  That 
circumstance,  as  Moscow  no  doubt  perceives, 
could  offer  the  Soviets  diplomatic  possibili- 
ties which  have  eluded  them  ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  for  achieving  their  prin- 
cipal objectives  in  Europe. 

In  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  tmderde- 
veloped  world  the  problems  are  still  more 
critical.  There  the  growth  of  pnipulatlon, 
combined  with  the  lag  In  living  standards  and 
especially  In  food  production.  Is  certain  to 
produce  revolutionary  disturbances  during 
the  decades  ahead  and  perhaps  convulsions 
on  a  vast  scale.  If  even  minimum  stability  in 
Asia  is  to  be  maintained,  it  will  require  a 
massive  effort  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
poverty  and  near  starvation  which  prevail 
so  widely  there.  But  If  the  resources  are  not 
available  to  tackle  critical  problems  in  the 
United  States  Itself,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  such  resources  will  clearly  not  be  made 
available  for  a  major  attempt  to  alleviate 
conditions  in  the  underdeveloped  world.  It 
Is  not  Inconceivable  that  the  United  States 
will  find  Itself  endeavoring  Increasingly  to 
suppress  by  armed  force  the  revolutionary 
sjrmptoms  of  discontent  as  It  falls  to  help 
solve  the  underlying  problems. 

The  United  States  could  become  a  garrison 
state  endeavoring  to  police  a  revolutionary, 
poverty-stricken,  non-white  world  with 
armed  force — with  American  urban  society 
concurrently  disintegrating  Into  something 
not  much  better  than  chaos,  and  with  the 
domestic  tensions  engendered  by  continued 
war  abroad  combining  with  racial  tensions 
to  produce  a  fearful  political  atmosphere  In 
the  United  States.  All  of  these  things  may  not 
come  to  pass,  but  the  pressures  are  in  the 
directions  outlined  above.  This  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  United  States  cannot 
conduct  a  protracted  wax  In  Vietnam— one 
lasting  for  perhaps  ten  years — except  at  great 
cost  to  Its  global  position  and  to  the  health 
of  American  society  Itself. 

THB   BASIC    STRATEGIC   DILEMUA    MUST   BE   FACED 

The  frustrations  of  fighting  an  indecisive, 
protracted  war  can  be  expected  eventually  to 
bring  Washington  face  to  face  with  Its  basic 
strategic  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand.  It  can- 
not destroy  Its  enemy's  war-making  capacity 
even  if  it  wipes  out  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
industry.  For  much  of  the  Viet  Cong's  war 
material  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  It- 
self and  captured  from  the  Saigon  forces  or 
obtained  through  the  black  market,  and 
much  of  It  is  also  made  in  cottage  industries 
scattered  throughout  the  Jungles  of  South 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union  and- 
China  have  an  almost  Infinite  capacity  to 
keep  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  supplied 
with  the  arms  needed  to  keep  tbtir  war  ef- 
fort going.  To  blockade  or  mine  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  where  much  Soviet  military 
equipment  Is  landed,  would  greatly  increase 


the  danger  of  a  Soviet-American  military 
confrontation  without  solving  the  problem; 
Peking,  in  those  circumstances,  would  not 
be  able  to  refuse  the  Soviets  unlimited 
transit  rights  acroas  China.  If  It  Is  difficult 
to  prevent  supplies  from  being  infiltrated 
Into  South  Vietnam.  It  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  prevent  supplies  from  being 
shipped  into  North  Vietnam  from  China.  It 
Is  virtually  impossible,  therefore,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  enemy's  wax-making 
capacity  without  attacking  both  Russia  and 
China. 

The  United  States  might  think  to  finally 
destroy  North  Vietnam's  win  to  fight  by  in- 
tensively bombing  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  But 
the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  as  indicated 
earlier,  has  probably  the  most  formidable 
anti-aircraft  defense  of  any  audi  area  in  the 
world.  By  late  1966  the  American  air  arm 
had  already  begtm  to  suffer  heavily  from 
losses  of  planes  and  especially  of  pilots — 
even  without  regular  attacks  on  Hanol- 
Halphong."  The  defenses  guarding  those  two 
cities  could  be  expected  to  exact  a  heavy 
toll  from  among  the  attacking  planee,  and 
the  Soviet  Umon  could  easily  be  brought 
Into  more  direct  conflict  with  the  umted 
States.  Even  If  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  were 
virtually  destroyed,  however.  It  Is  doubtful 
that  the  battlefield  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam would  be  significantly  Improved.  The 
Vletmlnh  fought  for  eight  years  against  the 
French  without  holding  either  city,  and  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  was  reportedly  ready  by  late  1965 
to  evacuate  Hanoi  11  necessary  and  fight  on 
In  the  moimtalns." 

As  Indicated  earUer,  the  prospect  o*  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  armed  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  good  either.  The  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  feel  under  little  compulsion  to  de- 
fend territory  for  its  own  sake  and  therefore 
cannot  be  engaged  and  destroyed  In  stnte- 
^cally  significant  numbers.  Moreover,  North 
Vietnam  has  an  almost  Infinite  capacity 
for  Infiltrating  men  into  South  Vietnam. 
That  capacity  cannot  be  eliminated  without 
fighting  and  overcoming  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  itself,  which  would  necessitate 
the  Invasion  of  North  Vleitnam.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking would  be  extremely  formidable  at 
a  minimum  and  could  very  eaally  lead  to 
great  disaster.  It  Is  generally  accepted  that  an 
Invading  force  should  outniunber  the  de- 
fenders by  at  least  three-to-one.  With  North 
Vietnam's  army  numbering  350,000  men,  the 
United  States  would  probably  have  to  deploy 
at  least  a  million  men  If  It  were  to  Invade 
North  Vietnam — without  even  taking  Into 
consideration  the  vast  Chinese  manpower 
available  to  back  up  the  North  Vietnamese 
If  need  be.  The  North  Vietnamese  army  alone 
would  be  a  formidable  adversary.  It  Is  of 
course  far  stronger  In  artillery  and  aOier 
forms  of  flre-fxjwer  than  the  Viet  Oong  and 
North  Vietnamese  units  fighting  In  the  South. 
The  North  Vietnameee  also  poeseai  a  fax 
greater  capacity  for  shooUng  down  the 
ground-support  aircraft  which  have  saved  se 
many  precarious  battlefield  sltuatloos  for 
the  American  ground  forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

china's  staks 
China  could  be  expected  with  certainty 
to  Intervene  in  the  war,  moreover.  IX  such 
intervention  became  necessary  to  prevent  a 
North  Vietnamese  defeat.  Washington  might 
imagine,  as  it  did  during  the  Korean  war, 
that  China  would  not  be  so  rash  as  to  risk 
nuclear  destruction  at  American  hands.  But 
China  in  fact  took  that  risk  by  intervening 
In  Korea  and  the  United  States  also  risked 
nuclear  destruction  to  get  the  Soviet  missiles 
out  of  Cuba  In  1962.  With  Chlna's_lnterven- 
tlon  In  Vietnam,  war  would  very  probably 
engulf  much  of  the  Indochlnese  peninsula — 
certainly  Thailand  (where  America's  prin- 
cipal air  bases  for  bombing  North  Vietnam 
are  located)  and  Laos,  and  probably  Cam- 
bodia as  well.  In  July  1966  a  "high-ranking 
member  of  the  Chinese  government"  (prob- 
ably Chou  En-lal  or  Foreign  Minister  Chea 
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Tl)  told  the  AuBtrlan  correspondent  Hugo 
Portlach  Uiat  China's  army  would  attack  U 
the  war  (preaumably  the  ground  war)  were 
carried  to  North  Vietnam  .*>  He  continued : 

Ae  we  have  told  tbe  Americans,  this  would 
be  no  Moond  Korea.  Korea  Is  a  small  penln- 
sxila,  without  room  for  millions  of  soldiers 
to  maneuver.  Southeast  Asia  Is  quite  differ- 
ent. There  a  bnxul  and  extensive  front  could 
be  established.  Such  a  war  could  not  be  con- 
tained In  a  small  area.  It  would  spread  to 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia  and  perhaps  Thai- 
land. This  entire  region  Is  a  great  jungle 
swamp.  Bren  with  the  most  modem  weap- 
ons— even  with  atomic  weapons — the  Ameri- 
cans could  accomplish  nothing.  But  In  such 
an  event  we  would  not  determine  the  scope 
of  the  war.  Do  not  misunderstand  us.  The 
scope  of  such  a  war  would  be  determined  by 
the  Americans.  If  they  want  a  small  war, 
well  and  good;  It  will  be  a  small  war.  But  If 
they  want  a  big  war.  then  It  will  be  bigger 
than  they  wanted.  It  all  depends  on  the 
Americans.  We  don't  want  a  war  of  any  kind, 
but  If  one  Is  thrust  upon  us,  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared." 

One  thing  Is  clear.  If  the  Chinese  did  Inter- 
vene In  Vietnam,  they  would  do  eo  with  suf- 
flcent  strength  (as  against  the  United  States 
In  KOTM  ftod  ftgalnst  India  in  1962)  to 
achieve  dectalve  results.  And  If  the  United 
States  were  to  suffer  heavy  losses  and  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  there  would  be  great  and 
perhAps  trrealsttble  pressures  upon  the  Ad- 
tnlnlstratlon  to  use  nuclear  weapons — even 
though,  with  Russia  as  well  as  China  In- 
volved, suOh  actkm  would  be  more  likely  to 
lead  to  a  nuclear  holocaust  than  to  victory 
In  Vietnam.  Thus  the  fundamental  strategic 
dllenoma  In  which  the  United  States  finds  It- 
self. It  almost  certainly  cannot  win  militarily 
In  Vietnam  without  overcoming  not  only  the 
existing  enemy  forces  already  In  South  Viet- 
nam but  also  the  still  unused  power  of  North 
Vietnam.  Russia,  and  C%lna;  and  It  cannot, 
of  oouTse,  do  that  without  setting  off  World 
Warm. 


\ 


OUS  TirrNAIf   POUCT   COKFLICTS  WITH 
OXrS    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

The  American  government's  justification 
for  having  placed  the  United  States,  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  this  situation  Is  hard  to  discover.  For  even 
a  ocxnplete  Communist  takeover  throughout 
Vietnam.  If  It  came  to  that.  Is  not  likely  to 
effect  the  American  national  Interest  more 
adversely  than  the  existence  of  Communist 
governments  In  ruch  countries  as  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia.  There  Is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve, notwithstanding  the  Administration's 
suggestions  to  the  contrary,  that  a  Viet  Cong 
victory  In  South  Vletnsmi  would  spark  an  Ir- 
resistible wave  of  national  liberation  wars 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  victory 
of  Mao  Tte-tung  and  his  followers  In  China 
Itself,  surely  a  momentous  event  in  world 
history,  was  not  followed  by  a  wave  of  suc- 
cessful revolutions  elsewhere — even  though 
China  then  vlgoroiisly  championed  the 
spread  of  revolution  and  Communist  Insur- 
gents In  half  a  dozen  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries were  doing  their  utmost  to  attain  power 
by  the  Chinese  revolutionary  path.  The  Viet 
Cong's  later  successes  against  the  Saigon 
government  did  not  save  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Psu-ty,  with  Its  two  million  ad- 
herents, from  being  led  to  the  slaughter  like 
a  helpless  lamb  by  the  Indonesian  army,  and 
the  rise  of  Castroism  In  Cuba  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  Castrolte  successes  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America. 

Revolutions  succeed  only  when  a  revolu- 
tionary situation  exists  and  when  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  are  stronger  than  the  gov- 
ernment in  power.  China  can  be  expected  to 
make  trouble  for  those  countries  along  Its 
periphery,  such  as  "nialland,  which  have  lent 
themselves  to  American  mllitfiry  purposes. 
But  China's  strategy,  as  set  forth  by  Lin 
Plao,  calls  for  national  liberation  wars  to 
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take  place  concurrently  In  as  many  places  as 
possible,  BO  that  America's  military  resources 
wlU  be  spread  out  thinly.  In  term^  of  that 
strategy.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the  revolu- 
tlonartes  tzi  one  country  to  wait  upon  the 
outcome  of  a  n&tlonal  hberatlon  war  In 
another  conintry  before  pressing  ahead  with 
their  own  revolution.  Nor  would  the  success 
of  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam  give 
China  easier  access  than  It  already  has  to 
Burma,  Laos.  Thtilland,  or  Cambodia. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Vietnam.  If 
reunited  iinder  Hanoi  or  ruled  by  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  the  north  and  the  MLf  In  the  south, 
would  take  no  Interest  in  neighboring  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Vietnam's  minimum  security 
requirement  Is  that  the  two  countries  on  Its 
western  flank  do  not  fall  under  the  influence 
of  hostile  powers.  Historically,  moreover,  Viet- 
nam has  frequently  encroEwrhed  upon  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  as  has  Thailand  from  the 
West.  Where  Laos  is  concerned.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  Hanoi's  support  for  the  Pathet 
Lao  hets  less  to  do  with  the  advance  of  com- 
munism for  its  own  sake  than  with  North 
Vietnam's  Interests — to  keep  hostile  forces 
away  from  its  fiank  and  to  provide  Itself 
with  a  protected  corridor  for  Infiltrating  men 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam.  If  the  NLP 
came  to  power  In  South  Vietnam,  normal 
commvmlcatlons  between  the  two  Vletnams 
would  undoubtedly  be  reestablished  and  the 
Laotian  corridor  would  no  longer  be  needed — 
If.  Indeed,  It  U  still  being  xised.  North  Viet- 
nam's security  requirement,  now  served  by 
the  existence  of  a  Pathet  Lao-controlled 
buffer  zone  along  the  Vietnamese  border, 
would  of  course  remain.  An  NLP  victory  in 
South  Vietnam  would  not  in  any  case  give 
North  Vietnam  easier  access  to  Laos  than  It 
already  has. 

Cambodia's  position  would  seem  substan- 
tially more  secure  than  that  of  Laos.  Antl- 
Vietnameee  feeling  is  extremely  strong 
among  Cambodians  and  would  work  a^lnst 
Vietnamese  efforts  to  foment  revolution 
there.  Moreover,  Hanoi  has  greatly  eased  the 
belligerent  stance  It  once  adopted  towaxd 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk's  government.  For 
his  part.  Sihanouk  has  already  Insured  hhn- 
self  against  the  poesibillty  of  a  Viet  Cong 
victory  in  South  Vietnam  by  enlisting  the 
support  of  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Prance  (which  enjoys  good  relations  with 
the  Hanoi  government),  and  by  establishing 
friendly  relations  with  the  NLF. 

If  the  war  ended  and  the  NLF  came  to 
power,  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  would 
of  course  be  confronted  by  a  monumental 
task  of  reconstruction.  It  can  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  they  would  turn  to  that 
task,  with  whatever  foreign  help  they  could 
get,  rather  than  to  emt>ark  on  new  foreign 
adventures;  such  adventures  would  not  only 
necessitate  jxMtponement  of  reconstruction 
but  Invite  more  ruin  without  promise  of 
compensating  gains.  In  rebuilding,  and  In 
seeking  foreign  aid.  the  two  Vletnams  would 
necessarily  acquire  a  vested  interest  in  peace. 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  oould  also  be  expected  to 
concentrate  much  attention  on  the  task  of 
working  out  new  economic  and  political 
relations  with  each  other. 

Ncwth  Vietnam,  even  though  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  and  In  need  of  China's 
backing,  has  managed  remarkably  well  thus 
far  to  stay  out  of  China's  embrace  by  bal- 
ancing off  Moscow  against  Peking.  An  end  to 
the  hostilities  would  make  possible  a  far 
greater  expression  of  the  Hanoi  government's 
natural  bent,  with  Its  deep  historical  roots, 
for  Independence  from  China;  and,  In  seeking 
accommodation  v<rlth  Saigon  as  well  as  aid 
and  trade  from  both  Russia  and  various  non- 
Oommunlst  countries,  Hanoi  would  be  pre- 
sented with  both  Incentives  and  the  means 
for  achieving  an  effectively  Independent 
existence." 

Indeed.  It  is  very  possible  that  even  a  Com- 
munist Vietnam  wouU'  come  to  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  balancing  off  Chinese  influ- 
ence In  Southeast  Asia;  for  It  Is  economic, 


political,  and  military  strength  which  enable 
a  neighboring  country  to  resist  Chinese  domi- 
nation, not  ideological  differences,  and  Um 
Hanoi  government  Is  probably  the  strongest 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  no  govern- 
ment m  Hanoi  oould  look  with  equanimity 
upon  the  swallowing  up  by  Ohlna  of  the  two 
countries  on  Vietnam's  western  flank — Laos 
and  Cambodia.  By  the  same  token,  China 
considers  itself  the  natiu'al  overlord  of  ih« 
smaller  Asian  countries. 

It  has  already  assumed  the  obligation  to 
protect  Cambodia  from  Vietnam  and  it 
would  probably  regard  a  Vietnamese  attempt 
to  absorb  Laos  or  Camt>odia  as  an  usurpation 
of  China's  rightful  prerogatives.  A  degree 
of  competition  between  China  and  even  a 
Communist  Vietnam,  and  a  partial  balanc- 
^ing  off  of  each  other's  influence,  could  thus 
be  expected  in  the  Indochina  region. 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment Is  either  desirable  or  Inevitable:  but 
rather  that  the  United  States,  in  terms  of  its 
national  Interests,  oould  easily  live  with  a 
South  Vietnam  dominated  >by  the  NLF  or, 
for  that  matter,  with  a  reunified.  Com- 
munist-ruled Vietnam. 

THE  ALTERNATIVES  STILL   OPEN 

Several  points  emerge  from  the  foregoing 
analysis :  first,  that  there  is  virtually  no  pros- 
pect that  the  American  strategy  in  Vietnam 
will  succeed;  secondly,  that  America's  global 
and  domestic  Interests  can  only  suffer  from 
a  continuation  of  the  Vietnam  war;  and 
third,  that  the  worst  that  might  come  out 
of  a  negotiated  settlement,  however  it  might 
embarrass  the  Administration,  would  not  In- 
jure the  American  national  Interest  In  any 
significant  way,  and  could  in  fact  pave  the 
way  for  a  more  sensible  approsuih  to  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  challenges  by  which  the 
United  States  Is  confronted. 

If  all  this  is  true,  the  problem  before  Wash- 
ington Is  to  obtain  a  negotiated  settlement 
And  if  negotiations  are  to  take  place,  the 
United  States  must  remove  the  obstacles  to 
negotiations  imposed  by  Itself.  First,  it  must 
halt  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  for  only 
then  can  Hanoi  negotiate  without  embarrasi- 
ment  and  Moscow  be  expected  to  press  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate;  since  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  does  not  mat<- 
rtally  affect  tbe  battlefield  situation  In  South 
Vietnam,  a  halt  In  the  bombing  could  b« 
safely  undertaken.  Secondly,  the  United 
States  must  agree  to  participation  of  the 
NLP  as  a  separate  party  to  any  negotiations. 
Washington's  past  position  on  this  question 
has  not  served  to  obtain  negotiations  under 
conditions  which  would  lead  to  the  NLP'i 
elimination  as  a  political  force  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  has  thus  served  to  block  nego- 
tiations. 

The  prospects,  if  the  Geneva  conference 
were  reconvened,  would  not'  be  altogether 
gloomy.  For  the  Interests  of  Russia.  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  the  NLF  (parties  now 
more  or  less  united  In  opposition  to  the 
United  States)  differ  In  important  respecu. 
Only  China  has  a  vested  Interest  in  a  con- 
tlntiatlon  of  the  war  for  Its  own  sake:  and 
China  also  has  an  Interest  In  keeping  North 
Vietnam  tied  closely  to  Itself.  North  Viet- 
nam's alms  are  several:  to  make  progress 
toward  the  eventual  revmlficatlon  of  Viet- 
nam; to  maintain  Its  Independence  ol  China: 
to  retain  Soviet  support  as  a  counter-balance 
to  China;  to  end  the  hostilities;  and  to  get 
the  United  States  out  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
NLP  shares  several  Interests  with  H.<nol.  But 
It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  the  NLF  would 
work  strenuously  to  ensure  that  the  fruiu 
of  its  long  struggle  would  not  simply  he 
turned  over  to  the  men  In  Hanoi.  Moreover, 
the  NLF  could  be  expected  to  seek  a  settle- 
ment enabling  It  to  maintain  its  domesUc 
base  of  support,  consisting  mainly  of  South 
Vietnamese  non-Communists.  For  its  part. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  seeking  to  limit 
Chinese  Influence  generally,  which  is  Ameri- 
ca's objective  as  well;  and  the  Soviets  un- 
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doubtedly  wish  to  loosen  tlM  Peklng-H&ool 
tx>nd. 

Thess  differences,  largely  submerged  dur- 
ing the  fighting,  would  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt  If  the  fighting  were  ended  and  ths 
disputing  parties  moved  to  the  conference 
toble.  Thsre  would  be  a  good  possibility  for 
achieving  a  balance  of  forces  In  Vietnam. 
with  beneficial  effects  on  the  security  of  aU 
Southeast  Asia — a  balance  which  might  be 
obsctired  from  the  American  public  mind  by 
Ideological  labels  but  which  would  nonethe- 
less be  effective. 

PossiBiLrriES  fob  negotiations 
Negotiations  might  be  approached  In  still 
another  way.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
halt  its  offensive  operations  and  reach  a  tacit 
agreement  with  North  Vietnam  for  neither 
party  to  increase  troop  commitments,  it 
would  probably  be  possible  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  lull  In  the  ground  fighting  that  de- 
veloped in  January  1966.  America's  abandon- 
ment of  Its  effort  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong 
militarily  would  In  due  course  set  In  motion 
strong  pressures  within  South  Vietnam  for 
negotiations  with  the  NLF.  designed  not  only 
to  end  the  fighting  but  also  to  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  both  American  and  North 
Vietnamese  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  post,  Washington  has  several  times 
worked  to  prevent  such  pressures  from  pro- 
ducing thedr  natiu^  fruit.  If  the  United 
States  feels  no  obligation  to  maintain  in 
power  South  Vietnamese  governments  which 
have  shown  an  Inclination  to  seek  peace.  It 
•urely  has  no  obligation  to  maintain  in  power 
other  South  Vietnamese  governments  simply 
because.  In  order  to  stay  in  power,  they  have 
preferred  American  intervention  to  a  negoti- 
ated 8eittleroent.«  With  the  politics  of  South 
Vietnam  aUowed  free  play,  lu  present  gov- 
ernment would  Inevitably  find  Itself  obliged 
to  take  the  lead  In  seeking  a  negotiated 
•ettlerrxent  or  it  would  be  forced  to  step  aside 
la  favor  of  a  government  which  would.  The 
various  South  Vietnamese  parties  to  the 
negotiations  would  then  be  obliged  to  nego- 
tiate with  North  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States  on  the  terms  by  which  their  respec- 
tive forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam.  This  approach  wotild  enable  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  work  out  their  future 
for  themselves,  taking  into  account  the  bal- 
ance of  various  forces  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  responslbUlty  for  the  settlement  would 
fall  on  their  own  shoulders. 

Washington's  problem,  whatever  the  ap- 
proach to  negotiations,  would  parUy  be  to 
wcure  terms  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
which  would  ease  the  domestic  shock  caused 
ky  the  abandonment  of  America's  original 
objecUves.  The  liquidation  of  America's  un- 
promising military  venture  In  Vietnam  can- 
not be  achieved  without  some  embarrass- 
ment, but  the  problems  of  liquidation  are  by 
no  means  insurmountable.  Charles  de  Gaulle 
faced  a  major  domestic  crisis  In  ending  the 
French  mlUtary  venttire  In  Algeria;  but  he 
weathered  that  crisis,  he  remains  In  power, 
and  Prance  Is  far  better  off  today,  both  inter- 
nationally and  domestically,  than  when  It 
was  bogged  down  In  Algeria.  By  the  same 
token.  China  Uquldated  Its  armed  conflict 
with  India,  when  the  Indians  refused  to  ne- 
goUate,  simply  by  declaring  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  and  withdrawing  Its  forces  behind 
the  line  It  claimed.  The  Vietnamese  situation 
to  not  exactly  analogous,  but  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  halting 
offensive  operations  and  holding  to  Its  own 
P«rUneter»  as  a  means  for  bringing  about 
peace  negotiations. 

It  Is  the  will  in  Washington,  however,  that 
to  lacking.  If  this  writer's  analysis  of  Amert- 
«'•  basic  strategic  dilemma  U  correct,  ths 
united  SUtss  in  fact  finds  Itself  in  a  strate- 
P«  trap.  But  the  trap  Is  not  perceived  by 
moae  responsible  for  American  policy,  be- 
«nae  to  perceive  it  is  to  face  failure  and  to 
jecept  responsiwuty  for  aU  the  costs  at  th&t 
isUure.  Unlike  the  aborUvo  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
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▼Bskm.  whars  total  faQurs  became  Immedi- 
ately apparent,  eventual  failure  In  Vietnam 
lies  beyond  Inunedlate  vision.  It  Is  possible, 
looking  at  the  "kill  rate.-  to  imagine  a 
"light"  at  the  end  of  the  tiuinel  and  to  hope, 
with  each  deeper  step  into  war,  that  the  light 
will  In  fact  be  seen  around  the  next  military 
comer.  If  such  a  "light"  does  not  exist,  and 
It  almost  certainly  does  not.  the  Administra- 
tion wUl  inevitably  be  led  to  a  point  where 
it  must  confront,  and  accept  responsibility 
for.  Its  own  failure  In  Vietnam — or  plunge 
the  nation  and  the  world  Into  a  new  world 
war.  Given  the  jxjwerful  psychological  fac- 
tors which  work  against  recognition  of  fail- 
ure, when  so  much  has  been  staked  on  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  reason  to  be  cheerful  about 
the  outcome  of  that  Inevitable  confrontation. 
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retary  Huynh  Tan  Phat  toid  JapaneM  cot- 
respondent  Aklhlkl  Okamura:  "Ths  Ameri- 
cans  have  been  calUng  themselves  'advisers' 
to  the  Saigon  forces.  But  soon  there  will  be 
no  Saigon  forces  and  the  Americana  wUl  be 
needing  Vietnamese  'advisers.'  When  that  be- 
gins, half  of  the  Vietnamese  'advlslnr  ths 
Americans  will  be  our  own  NLP  agents - 
Aklhlko  Okamura.  "Back  from  a  Vletcong 
Hell  Hole  in  the  Jungle."  Life.  July  a   1966 

"As  quoted  by  Charles  Mohr,  Nev  York 
Times,  September  12,  1966. 

"  NeU  Sheehan,  Nev  York  Timet,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1966. 

"  As  reported  by  Ward  Just  from  Saigon. 
Washington  Post,  October  6. 

"James  Reston,  Nev  York  Timet.  August 
29.  1965.  Res  ton -8  obserratioos  wer«  made 
after  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam.  The  Nev  York 
Times  (April  16,  1966)  has  reported  that  "fr«e 
bomb  zones,"  where  American  planes  an  au- 
thorized to  attack  anything  they  see,  whether 
villages  or  human  beings,  were  being  des- 
ignated at  least  as  early  as  February  1965 
Also  see  the  Washington  Post.  Augu*  5' 
1965;  and  Jack  Langguth,  "The  War  in  Viet- 
nam Can  be  Won,  But^,-  Nev  York  Timet 
Magazine.  September  19,  1965. 

-  Washington  Post,  Septwnber  12,  October 
20,  1965. 

"Nev  York  Times.  August  29,  1965. 

«  Washington  Post.  October  1,  1965.  Bus- 
man's testimony  was  presented  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  refugees,  of  which 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  was  chairman.  Also 
see  NeU  Sheehan.  "Not  a  Dove.  But  No  Longer 
a  Hawk."  op.  cit.  Sheehan  describes  the 
bombing  and  shelling  of  vUlages  in  consid- 
erable detail,  and  remarks:  "Most  refugees 
I  have  questioned  told  me  that  the  Vietoong 
taxed  them  and  made  thsm  wor*  harder 
than  usual,  but  that  they  ootUd  live  with  the 
CSommunlsts.  They  left  their  homes,  they 
said,  because  they  cotild  no  longer  hew  Amer- 
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lean    &nd    South    Vietnamese    bombs    and 
shells." 

^iJamea  Reston,  Nev>  York  Timei.  Augvist 
29.  1965. 

**  Denis  Warner,  the  well-known  Australlsn 
eorre8pon<lent,  wrote  In  December  1965  that 
American  pabMc  relations  officers  In  Saigon 
"are  engaged  In  the  business  oi  turning  de- 
feat Into  victory  .  .  .  What  no  one  will  accept 
Indefinitely  ...  is  a  persistent  attempt  to 
win  by  pretense  what  has  not  been  won  on 
the  ground."  Pat  Burgees,  another  Australian 
correspondent,  wrote:  "No  one  In  Saigon  be- 
lieves the  kill  rate  given  by  American  brle&ng 
officers  dally  In  their  twieflngs  to  the  press." 
Neva  York  Timet,  December  8,  1965. 

<*  Chrittian  Science  Monitor,  November  11, 
1965  and  New  York  Times,  August  10.  1965. 

«•  See  New  York  Times,  October  3,  1966  for 
a  description  of  Marine  manpower  shortages. 

"Devlllers.  op.  eit. 

"  In  1966  the  Saigon  government  admitted 
to  113,000  desertions  from  its  armed  forces. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1966  there  were 
67,000  desertions,  a  rate  of  desertion  30  per 
cent  higher  than  the  previous  year.  New 
York  Times,  August  30.  1966. 

*•  See  Wilfred  Burchett.  op.  cit.,  pp.  59-62. 

"For  a  description  of  corruption  among 
the  Saigon  generals,  see  Sheehan,  "Not  a 
Dove,  But  No  Longer  a  Hawk,"  op.  cit.,  Also, 
Beverly  Peepe,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
June  1,  1965. 

•1  See  New  York  Times,  May  9,  1966.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk  stated  over  American 
television  that  Ky's  remarks  had  been  mis- 
represented and  that  he  did  not  expect  Ky 
to  stand  In  the  way  of  elections. 

"  New  York  Times,  May  22,  1966. 

-New  York  Timet,  May  31,  1966. 

**New  York  Times,  May  30.  1966. 

« Sheehan  "Not  a  Dove,  But  No  Longer  a 
Hawk,"  op.  cit. 

••T*an  Van  Dlnh,  South  Vietnam's  Act- 
ing Ambaaaador  to  the  United  States  In  1964, 
has  written:  "To  the  increasing  resentment 
of  the  Southerners,  all  the  key  posts  m  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  are  now  held 
by  men  from  North  Vietnam.  General  Ngu- 
yen Ofto  Ky,  the  Prime  Minister,  is  a  North- 
erner; so  are  the  secretary  general  of  the 
National  Leaderablp  Committee  which  ad- 
visee Ky;  the  Minister  few  National  Recon- 
struction (In  charge  of  pacification) ;  the  di- 
rector general  otf  police  and  military  security; 
the  mmisters  tor  Information  for  state  secu- 
rity; the  chief  of  staff;  and  the  commander 
of  the  troopa  that  surround  Sfilgon  and  pro- 
tect Ky  against  a  coup  d'etat.  Northerners 
control  the  army,  the  police,  the  pacification, 
the  propaganda,  have  all  the  money,  all  the 
power,  and  thus  oontrol  14  million  South 
Vletnameae."  Tnn.  Van  Dlnh  further  notes 
that  63  at  the  04  members  of  the  NLP's  Cen- 
tral Committee  are  Southerners,  the  S4th 
having  spent  most  ot  his  adult  life  in  the 
South.  His  remarks  suggest  the  difficulties 
which  the  existing  Saigon  government  would 
have  In  ruling  South  Vietnam  by  consent  or 
In  ooBopetlng  In  peaceful  political  competi- 
tion with  the  NIP  and  other  southern 
forces.  See  Tran  Van  Dlnh,  "The  Ky  Quee- 
tloix,"  The  New  Republic,  January  31.  1967. 

•^New  York  Timet.  October  21.  1966. 

—  New  York  Timet,  July  20.  1965. 

"  See  Weir  York  Times,  September  28.  1966 
and  October  9,  1966.  The  U.S.  Navy  foxmd  it 
neoeesary,  because  of  pilot  losses,  to  order 
many  pilots  to  serve  double  toxirs  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  turn  down  resignation  re- 
quests by  an  estimated  100  to  200  pilots. 

•'Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  6 
1965. 

"Dr.  Hugo  Portlsch,  "Red  China's  Two 
Voices,"  lYanalated  from  Kurler,  Vienna,  and 
reprinted  In  Atlas.  The  official  In  question  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  state  visit  he  had  i>ald  to 
Pakistan.  Cbou-Bn-lal  and  Chen  Tl  were 
the  only  two  high-ranking  Cblnese  officials 
who  had  <loo«  k>. 

"/bid. 

••  It  should  b»  noted  that  even  North  Korea, 


which  was  occupied  by  a  mllllon-man  Oitneae 
army  during  the  Korean  War,  had  by  1906 
made  good  Its  independence  from  China. 

•'  Nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  fight  to 
keep  the  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  government  In  power 
extending  beyond  the  obllgaUon  felt  by  that 
government's  own  subjects — a  sense  of  obli- 
gation which.  In  the  latter  case.  Is  clearly  al- 
most nonexistent. 


The  0»ly  Road  Left  for  the  Negro 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALTPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
better  part  of  the  last  year  those  who 
relish  in  disseminating  predictions  of 
doom  and  despair  have  forecast  a  long, 
violent  summer  of  rioting  within  Amer- 
ica's teeming  urban  ghettos.  Although 
the  veracity  of  many  of  these  self-or- 
dained prophets  can  be  legitimately 
questoned,  what  is  not  in  dispute  is  the 
harrowing  and  destructive  series  of 
ghetto  riots  that  have  characterized  the 
month  of  June  1967. 

I  have  refrained  from  joining  the 
haunting  chorus  of  gloomy  prophets  be- 
cause indulgence  in  such  practices  rarely 
contributes  constructively  to  the  prob- 
lems which  need  to  be  solved.  I  have  tried 
to  limit  my  past  comments  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Negro  American  to  those 
questions  with  which  I  could  honestly 
offer  something   constructive. 

The  most  recent  events  in  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Tampa,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati 
are  vivid  reminders  of  the  smouldering 
animosity,  and  pungent  frustration  per- 
meating the  ghetto. 

Tuesday's  Washington  Post  reported 
the  preliminary  results  of  a  study  re- 
cently completed  by  Brandels  Univer- 
sity's Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Violence.  The  center's  conclusion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Post,  indicated  that — 

Negroes  are  shifting  to  the  opinion  that 
only  intense  forms  of  social  protest — riots- 
can  bring  relief  from  social  Injustice. 

With  these  present  circumstances 
etched  in  our  mind,  I  believe  this  Is  the 
most  appropriate  time  to  express  a  point 
of  view  toward  the  Negro  American,  all 
too  rarely  recognized  In  Congress. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  on  an  earlier  occasion,  I 
indicated  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
one  important  aspect  of  the  problems  of 
the  Negro  American.  In  our  previous 
presentation  the  importance  of  a  sense 
of  pride  and  an  acceptable  recognition 
of  personal  Identity  was  stressed.  It  now 
Is  increasingly  Important  in  the  struggle 
of  the  Negro  for  a  larger  partlcipatlMi  in 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  for  him 
to  emphasize  his  proud  background  and 
racial  heritage  as  a  vehicle  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  present  situation. 

It  Is  di£Bcult  to  contemplate  a  Negro 
making  a  substantial  advance  as  an 
American  If  at  the  same  time  he  cannot 
t>e  aware  and  proud  of  himself  as  a 
Negro. 

"Hie  present  national  Negro  leadership 


has  only  been  able  to  identify  the  prob- 
lem of  the  black  race  in  modern  America. 
Howevra-,  beyond  mere  Identiflcation, 
very  little  of  what  the  Negro  leaders  most 
acceptable  to  the  white  community  do 
and  say  really  addresses  Itself  to  the 
basic  social  requirements  for  Improve- 
ment. Recently  I  ran  across  three  sepa- 
rate threads  of  cogent  comment  on  the 
underlying  problem  and  I  should  like  to 
bring  these  diverse  but  yet  similar  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and 
concerned  Americans. 

The  first  ccNmment  is  from  Negro 
minister  James  H.  Hargett,  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mr.  Hargett  said 
in  part  the  following : 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  we 
do  not  need  police  presence  patrolling  Lo« 
Angeles.  I  rest  much  easier  at  night  knowing 
the  police  are  patrolling  my  neighborhood  . . . 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  vast 
difference  between  law  enforcement  and 
order  enforcement.  In  the  final  analysis, 
order  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  com- 
munity from  "Within  and  not  through  pres- 
sure from  without . . . 

If  there  is  a  real  sense  of  commiinity, 
there  is  order,  and  the  police  may  make 
arrests  within  that  community,  but  It  is 
very  seldom  persons  of  that  community.  If 
there  is  little  or  no  sense  of  community, 
then  It  becomes  necessary  for  the  police  to 
make  frequent  arrests  of  people  who  live  in  a 
given  area. 

Negro  leaders  must  face  the  fact  that  what 
Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Negro  com- 
munity is  in  reality  an  amorphous  mass  of 
humanity  in  search  of  a  sense  of  community. 

A  community  by  definition  Is  a  place 
where  people  are  genuinely  and  sincerely 
concerned  about  each  other's  problems.  A 
commumty  is  a  place  where  people  seek  to 
provide  care  for  the  sick,  food  for  the  hun- 
gry, clothes  for  the  naked,  education  for  the 
Illiterate  and  religious  training  for  the  young 
and  spiritual  guidance  for  the  adults  and 
also  employment. 

It  is  this  simple  but  fundamental  concern 
for  the  whole  person  that  nurtures  a  sense 
of  a  reciprocity  of  concern  and  mutuality  of 
support. 

Negro  leaders  have  been  struggling  so 
desperately  and  so  sincerely  for  integration 
over  the  last  12  years,  imtil  their  vision  hu 
been  reduced  to  vertical  vision.  My  desper- 
ate appeal  la  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal 
vision. 

The  vision  of  a  community  must  be  pri- 
marily horizontal.  The  vision  of  the  Indivi- 
dual In  that  conamimlty  must  be  primarily 
vertical. 

We  must,  through  a  commitment  to  order, 
reduce  the  function  of  policemen  to  protect- 
ing us  primarily  from  outsiders  rather  than 
the  need  to  protect  us  from  one  another. 
Only  racial  pride  and  self-love  can  accom- 
plish that.  When  that  happens  on  a  large 
scale,  we  will  discover  for  the  first  time  what 
It  means  to  have  law  and  order  In  our  com- 
mtinlty.  A  community  has  law  and  order 
when  there  is  a  mintmxmi  need  for  law  en- 
forcement .  .  . 

Any  community  that  has  self  order  en- 
forced from  within  narrows  the  poUceman'i 
Job  to  protecting  it  rather  than  prosecuting 
It. 

Let  tis  give  no  legitimate  excuse  for  » 
fearful  c«-  bigoted  policeman  to  do  anything 
but  patrol  the  black  community. 

James  H.  Hargett. 
Minister,     ConffrefftUiortal     Church    of 
Christian  Fellowship.  Los  AngeUs. 

Although  Rev.  Hargett  was  talking 
narrowly  about  the  problem  of  self- 
Imposed  order  as  an  Ingredient  In 
healthy  law  enforcement,  he  properly 
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brings  the  focus  of  concern  within  th« 
proper  perspective.  The  Negro  commu- 
nity's most  important  responslblUty  Is 
the  creation  of  Its  own  self-image.  De- 
veloping the  consciousness  of  th^  Negro 
America's  own  proud  and  rich  culture, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  need  not  to 
apologize  for  being  black.  Is  the  major 
challenge  facing  the  Negro  leadership. 
Here  Is  where  the  major  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  who  hope  to  serve  the  problem 
should  now  be  applied. 

This  Is  largely,  but  not  solely,  the  black 
American's  problem. 

Although  a  very  controversial  figure, 
and  a  white  man,  Mr.  Saul  Alinsky  has 
more  successfully  attacked  the  problem 
of  community  building  and  self-ldentifl- 
catlon  in  the  Negro  ghetto  than  most 
of  the  national  Negro  leadership. 

His  methods  have  not  always  led  to 
smooth  and  happy  handling,  and  per- 
hajK  should  not  serve  as  a  model,  yet 
who  will  say  this  problem  can  ever  lend 
Itself  to  orthodox  treatment?  The  Im- 
portant fact  Is  that  he  is  successfully 
building  a  most  important  handhold. 
A  recent  article  in  the  Economist  points 
to  Mr.  Allnsky's  methods.  We  include  it 
as  point  two  in  our  brief. 

Plato  ok  thk  Bahbicades 
New  Yc«k.— Mr.  Saul  Alinsky  is  that  rare 
q>eclmen,  a  successful  radicfU.  He  has  been 
organizing  the  have-nots  in  America  for 
twenty-five  years  but  only  recently  has  the 
counti?  caught  up  to  him.  In  the  early  days 
Ux.  Alinsky  found  himself  working  with 
Mexican-Americans  and  with  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, and  Italians;  the  poor  in  those  ethnic 
groups  were  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder, 
without  a  bargaining  voice  In  the  system! 
Ur.  Alinsky.  strength  then,  as  now.  lay  In 
his  ability  to  orgamze  a  community  so  tha* 
It  oouM  stand  on  Its  own  feet,  with  Its  own 
leaders,  fight  effectively  for  its  own  de- 
mands— and  go  on  doing  so  after  he  had 
left  it  on  its  own  as  he  always  did. 

Today,  he  and  his  twenty  helpers  are  stlU 
mobilising  those  who  live  outside  the  power 
structure  In  urban  America;  only  today  Uie 
people  who  request  his  help  and  tend  to 
come  from  the  Negro  ghettos — ^in  Chicago,  In 
Buffalo,  to  Rochester.  Mr.  Alinsky  (white, 
middle  class,  son  o*  Immigrant  Russian  Jews) 
seems  to  be  the  only  radical  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  organising  the  Negro  cormnunlties. 
For,  when  he  and  his  staff  have  left,  the  orga- 
nisation continues  functioning  with  its  own 
leaders  while,  by  and  large,  the  Negro  civU 
riahts  groups  have  failed  to  create  this 
staying  power.  When  Mr.  Stokely  Oarmlchael 
or  Ht.  Martin  Luther  King  and  their  aides 
have  pulled  out  of  communities  In  Alabama 
and  Mississippi,  the  f>eople  have  quickly 
fallen  back  into  apathy  and  servitude. 

This  explains  the  Interest  in  the  Alinsky 
•PPmach.  an  interest  that  has  affected  a 
diverse  set  of  observers.  Negro  groups  In 
the  urban  north  are  Impressed  by  the  gains 
that  Chicago's  Woodlawn  ooomixmity  (orga- 
hlsed  by  Mr.  Alinsky  and  now  operating  on 
its  own)  baa  been  able  to  maka  When 
he  arrives  to  help  the  Negroes  in  Oakland. 
OalifonUa.  or  in  Rochester.  New  York, 
lavartably  they  dlsoovw  that  the  press,  the 
political  an^  buslnees  leaders,  m  fact  aU  tiie 
IJOdles  that  seem  to  represent  the  establlsh- 
n»ent.  Immediately  begin  to  attack  him  and 
to  put  pressure  on  the  local  middle-class 
Negro  leadws  to  denounce  Mm  As  iSi. 
AUasky  lUes  to  explain,  the  Negroes  may 
have  distrusted  him — a  white  man  and  an 
wteJder— a*  first;  but  the  frlghtwied  reae- 
Wffl  ot  their  opponents  usuaUy  serres  as  ooa- 
*hclng  proof  that  bs  must  1m  on  their  side. 
Oddly    enough    churoh    groups — CathoUo^ 


Ki^scopallan.  Lutheran.  Presbyterian — are 
strong  supporters  of  Mr.  Alinsky.  In  the 
past  they  have  contributed  financially  to  his 
activities  and  often  It  is  one  of  the  churches 
that  is  responsible  few  Inviting  him  Into  a 
community  to  help  the  poor.  He  contends 
that  they  understand  him  because  he  avoids 
religious  and  spiritual  nonsense  and  deals 
with  the  poor,  and  the  church,  on  a  realistic 
plane,  that  is  In  terms  of  power  and  self- 
interest.  However,  he  Is  very  ready  to  attack 
those  members  of  the  church  hierarchy  who 
line  up  with  the  opposition,  calling  a  con- 
servative Los  Angeles  Cardinal,  for  example, 
an  "un-Chrlstlan  prehistoric  mutton-head." 
In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Frontier 
some  of  the  bright  young  men  in  govern- 
ment were  interested  in  the  Alinsky  tactics. 
They  borrowed  some  of  the  ideas,  some  of 
the  phrases,  for  the  Peace  Corps  ("help 
people  to  help  themselves")  and  for  the 
community  action  projects  In  the  poverty 
programme.  But  Mr.  Alinsky,  who  has  a 
habit  of  firing  off  outrageous  statements 
about  those  who  look  as  if  they  are  Intent  on 
co-opting  him  into  their  organisation,  sees 
the  government  prog^rammes  as  welfare 
projects,  paternal  forms  of  colonialism 
peddled  out  to  the  docile  and  the  co- 
operative poor,  while  the  social  workers 
piish  up  their  salaries  and  glamorise  their 
positions  In  the  bureaucracy.  To  him  the 
poverty  programme  stands  as  "a  prize  piece 
of  political  pornography."  And  such  views 
put  an  end  to  a  very  brief  romance  with  the 
government. 

Essentially  what  Mr.  Alinsky  objects  to  Is 
the  consensual  nature  of  government  pro- 
jects. A  modem  day  Hobbesian.  he  believes 
that  men  with  pwwer  try  to  retain  their 
power,  at  the  least,  and  generally  exert  all 
their  energy  to  increase  It.  Those  who  lack 
power,  the  apathetic  masses,  the  poor,  are 
neither  noble  nor  deserving  merely  because 
they  are  poor.  But  they  can  be  mobilized 
to  fight  for  their  Interests  and  In  the  process 
they  can  gain  a  voice  and  with  it  a  share 
of  the  power.  Since  they  lack  money  and 
status,  the  resources  that  they  must  harness 
are  numbers  and  discipline. 

TTie  question  is.  of  course,  why  Mr. 
Alinsky  Is  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
have-nots.  He  is  neither  a  religious  man 
nor  a  sentimentalist.  He  does,  however,  be- 
lieve in  a  democracy  in  which  the  masses 
participate,  with  all  the  tension  and  Insta- 
bility that  this  entails,  something  that  many 
liberals  In  America  today  are  uneasy  about. 
Mr.  Alinsky.  however.  Is  a  radical,  not  a 
liberal.  And  while  he  holds  to  a  Jeffersonian 
view  he  rarely  permits  ideology  to  get  in  the 
way  of  tactics.  To  wrest  power  away  from 
the  establishment  entails  conflict  and  battle 
and  his  first  goal  Is  to  win  the  battle. 

Thus  in  the  past  Mr.  Alinsky  has  attacked 
sl\im  landlords  by  sending  Negro  tananta 
to  prtcket  the  owners'  exclusive  suburban 
houses.  He  has  fought  opposition  cm  a  local 
board  of  education  by  dlspatctilng  Negro 
mothers  to  sit-in  at  the  business  office  of  a 
board  member  who  was  also  a  vice  F>resld»n.t 
of  a  major  steel  oompojiy.  (Sh<Mtly  after  this 
the  man  resigned  from  the  board  of  ediica- 
tion.)  He  Is  now  demanding  that  the  philan- 
thropic foundations,  particularly  Ford  and 
Rockefeller,  \ue  their  Investments  as  a  way 
of  forcing  industry  to  go  along  with  social 
change.  It  reqiilree  Uttle  imagination  to  dls- 
oover  why  he  Is  so  disliked  by  his  opponents. 
He  cannot  be  bought;  he  cannot  be  intimi- 
dated; amd  he  breaks  aU  the  rules. 

Despite  his  new  found  prominence,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  his  work  often  U  dted 
as  a  naodel  for  oommunlty  aotlon  projects, 
Mr.  Alinsky  has  never  received  a  major  grant 
ftxxn  any  of  th*  large  foundations,  or  tha 
government.  T.»r»HT>g  ruoh  financial  help,  his 
programmM  might  be  expected  to  fall  aim- 
ply  for  lack  of  funds.  But  he  has  his  own 
aoo-proat-maklsg  Industrial  Areas  Founda- 


tion; set  up  in  1040  with  the  assistance  of 
several  smaU  oontrlbutlons  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  frc«n  Chicago  pblian- 
throplEts,  this  is  a  self-sustaining  operation. 
When  Mr.  Alinsky  Is  invited  Into  a  commu- 
nity he  Insists  that  his  hosts  must  finance 
their  own  fight  and  i>ay  the  salary  al  his 
organiser  (as  well  as  covering  his  travel  and 
telephone  expenses ) . 

To  raise  additional  funds  to  cover  his  ex- 
penses, Mr.  Alinsky  takes  to  the  road.  He 
criss-crosses  the  country,  speaking  to  groups 
at  Harvard.  Columbia.  Stanford  and  other 
universities;  business  organisations  now  In- 
vite him  to  address  their  executives;  and 
church  and  educational  bodies  are  eager  to 
line  him  up  as  a  guest  speaker  or  as  a  con- 
sultant. For  In  addition  to  his  skUl  as  an 
organiser  extraordinary.  Mr.  Alinsky  is  a  man 
of  exceptional  charm  and  humor.  He  is  a 
witty,  well-read  hiunanlst.  although  one  who 
delights  in  describing  the  action  of  friends 
and  opjxjnents  alike  In  salty,  four-letter 
phrases.  His  charm  lies  In  his  ability  to  com- 
mit himself  completely  to  the  people  in  the 
room  with  him.  In  a  shrewd  though  subtle 
way  he  often  manipulates  them  while  speak- 
ing directly  to  their  exp«^enoe.  Still  he  Is 
a  man  totally  at  ease  with  himself,  mainly 
because  he  loves  his  work,  which  always 
seems  to  be  changing — new  oonmaunltles, 
new  contests,  new  fights. 

Now  he  is  on  the  verge  of  shifting  to  a 
new  environment.  He  Is  about  to  dissolve 
his  own  foundation  and  move  Into  education 
In  a  formal  way.  Backed  by  several  church 
groups,  he  is  launching  a  school  to  train 
conmaxmlty  organisers.  It  is  to  be  a  fourteen- 
month  course  and  will  be  attached  to  one 
of  the  imlversities  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 
Work  projects  In  the  sxirroundlng  ccmunu- 
nltles  will  be  Included  as  part  of  the  aca- 
demic programme.  Expenses.  Mr.  Ahnsky  ex- 
pects, will  come  to  HI. 000  a  person  and  he 
anUclpatee  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  wUl  fau  to  complete  the  course; 
that  Is  the  figure  that  experience  has  taught 
him  to  expect.  At  last  count,  though,  he 
had  received  nearly  8,000  appUcatloiia  for 
some  60  places.  It  will  be,  everyone  believes, 
an  education  that  combines  Plato  and  the 
barricades. 

When  history  finally  records  the  re- 
sults of  this  period's  handling  of  what 
Is  America's  major  domestic  problem,  the 
assimilation  on  equal  terms  of  the  biack 
American  into  American  life,  one  of  the 
names  apt  to  loom  large  Is  likely  to  be 
that  of  Saul  Alinsky. 

Seeing  clearly  the  need  to  build  what 
Reverend  Hargett  termed  the  horlzMital 
base  of  true  community  In  order  to  sup- 
port the  vertical  climb  of  the  Individual 
Negro  who  successfully  finds  himself, 
Saul  Alinsky  Is  one  of  the  few  effectively 
providing  a  reliable  ladder  to  climb. 

Finally,  Eric  Hoffer,  the  worklngman's 
philosopher,  offers  Insight  Into  the  con- 
fidence crisis  of  black  America.  In  his 
latest  work,  "The  Temper  of  Our  Times," 
Hoffer  hits  all  of  use  right  In  our  pre- 
dilections, and  at  the  same  time  deals 
a  stinging  rebuke  to  many  of  the  so-called 
leaders  of  the  Negro  movement.  The 
Black  Muslim  movement,  Hoffer  de- 
clares, really  deals  with  the  fundamental 
Issue.  Hoffer  says: 

Alone  of  aU  the  Negro  leaders,  Elijah  Mo- 
hammad has  a  vivid  awareness  of  the  vital 
need  of  a  new  birth  in  any  drastic  human 
transformation,  and  he  alone  has  mastered 
the  technique  of  staging  a  nev  Identtty  In 
one  sense,  the  Black  Muslim  movement  is 
trying  to  do  to  the  Negro  what  America 
automatically  did  to  the  mlllloDa  of  Immi- 
grants from  Europe.  By  Joining  the  nation 
of  Islam,  the  Negro  Is  8trli^>ed  of  hla  habits. 
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attitudes,  oplnlonn,  beliefs,  etc.  He  Is  given 
a  new  name,  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  way  of 
life.  He  is  processed  into  a  new  man.  Ttae 
fact  is  that  tbe  Black  Muslim  movement 
can  point  to  many  aoUd  achievements.  It  has 
transformed  idlers,  crtminals,  junldes,  and 
drunkards  into  clean  living,  purposeful  hu- 
man beings. 

The  knowledge  of  self-identification, 
self-acceptance,  and  self-improvement 
all  must  come  before  any  real  extensive 
and  meaningful  participation  by  the 
black  man  in  the  American  mainstream 
can  realistically  be  expected.  Until 
America's  black  people  understand  and 
liave  pride  in  their  own  Identity,  in  their 
culture,  and  in  their  race,  the  circum- 
stances for  equal  participation  for 
Negroes  in  America  will  be  tenuous,  frus- 
trating, and  incomplete. 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  white 
man  to  have  any  real  comprehension  of 
the  circumstances  of  ghettolzed  depres- 
sion that  weigh  heavily  on  millions  of 
black  Americans.  After  a  brutal  and  de- 
humanizing history  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude, and  the  fnistration  of  the  second- 
class  citizenship  available  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  many  of 
America's  black  people  today  are  on  a 
continuing  treadmill  of  shattered  hopes 
and  expectations  long  tarnished  with 
disillusionment. 

Multiple  and  overwhelmingly  compli- 
cated welfare  programs  reinforce  the 
defeatist  subculture  evident  in  the  black 
ghetto.  White-administered  welfare  is 
a  continual  and  cynical  reminder  to  the 
black  recipient  that  white  America  con- 
siders him  unable  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

The  reaction  of  government  to  crisis 
in  the  ghetto  most  often  takes  the  form 
of  money.  Apparently  unlimited  dollars 
are  not  the  answer.  In  the  last  year  more 
than  $46  million  in  Federal  funds  alone 
have  been  spent  In  Watts,  the  black 
ghetto  in  south-central  Los  Angeles.  De- 
spite the  great  Infusion  of  financial  as- 
sistance, the  ghetto  Is  still  a  desolate, 
despairing,  and  Isolated  tlnderbox  capa- 
ble of  erupting  into  irrational  rioting 
reminiscent  of  the  horrible  days  in 
August-September  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  men  quoted  in 
this  statement  suggest  what  is  perhaps  a 
revolutionary  view  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  black  American.  I  believe,  how- 
ever. It  is  a  far  more  realistic  view  than 
the  often  demeaning  and  patronizing 
program  that  Is  presently  the  most  wide- 
ly accepted  and  practiced  approach. 

To  the  Negro  leaders  who  are  capable 
of  making  black  America  proud  of  it- 
self, its  culture,  its  triumphs,  and  Its 
goals,  will  go  the  most  meaningful  suc- 
cesses. The  black  man  must  be  conscious- 
ly proud  of  his  color,  never  apologizing 
for  it.  He  must  imderstand  his  identity 
and  never  prostitute  it.  When  he  is  capa- 
ble of  exercising  the  legitimate  strength 
of  his  community  for  the  betterment  of 
his  community  and  each  Individual  who 
is  part  of  it  the  black  American  will  have 
arrived  and  taken  his  place. 

There  are  Indications  that  this  Is  be- 
ginning to  happen.  Mr.  Alinsky's  prog- 
ress and  a  few  other  examples  offer  en- 
couragement. However,  to  be  successful 
and  meanlngftil.  the  primary  thrust  that 


develops  self-pride  and  self-identity  In 
the  black  community  must  come  from. 
within.  Well-meaning  whites  must  not 
smother  with  good  intentions  such  effort 
since  their  activities  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing. Self-pride  comes  from  self-identi- 
fication, and  self-help.  The  black  Ameri- 
can does  not  need,  nor  should  he  want 
the  white  man  telling  him  who  he  is  or 
how  he  should  do  things.  This  has  been 
precisely  the  problem  for  too  long. 

The  black  American  is  capable  of 
building  his  own  community  and  select- 
ing those  white  Institutions  he  feels  will 
enhance  his  own  needs.  Assistance  from 
the  white  community  should  be  available 
and  given  when  asked  for.  As  the  black 
community  builds,  it  will  be  able  to 
exercise  its  own  potent  strength.  When 
tills  occurs,  the  black  community  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  the  other  diverse 
interests  that  have  learned  to  operate  and 
prosper  within  the  American  system. 

We  are  well  aware  that  referring  to  a 
controversial  figure  as  Mr.  Alinsky  and 
a  controversial  movement  such  as  the 
Muslims  is  an  invitation  for  emotional 
reaction.  This  reaction  may  even  be  tied 
to  what  could  be  legitimate  distaste  for 
certain  aspects  of  Mr.  Alinsicy's  presenta- 
tions and  pronouncments,  or  the  uncalled 
for  extremism  of  the  Muslims.  However, 
the  risk  that  we  might  be  misunderstood 
has  been  borne  because  the  pcrint  to  be 
made  is  so  important. 

The  point  tells  the  well-meaning  white 
American  that  his  efforts,  where  appro- 
priate, must  be  applied  at  the  place  where 
the  Negro  American  in  fact  is  in  the  most 
trouble,  and  effort  must  be  bent  and  sub- 
ordinated to  a  constructive  self-help  and 
self-improvement  approach.  Otir  point 
tells  the  Negro  leaders  there  can  only  be 
laders  for  vertical  rise,  not  a  forced  im- 
position of  a  lowered  standard  for  ac- 
commodation of  a  minority.  The  ladders 
out  of  the  ghetto  must  be  broadly  avail- 
able to  all,  but  must  be  supported  by  a 
self-improved  horizontally  built  base  of 
community  improvement. 

More  violence  and  more  destructive 
protest  may  give  momentary  relief  from 
frustrations  and  from  pressure,  but  It 
may  also  reduce  the  cooperation  and 
tolerance  which  feeds  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  all  Americans  to  accommodate 
and  assist  all  citizens  to  enjoy  the  full 
fruits  of  the  United  States. 

Socrates'  ancient  admonition  to  his 
students  Is  applicable  to  today's  circum- 
stances. Socrates  told  his  aspiring  stu- 
dents that  if  they  wanted  to  improve,  the 
first  step  was  "Know  thyself." 

Eric  Hofler  succinctly  concludes  with 
this  observation : 

The  only  rocul  left  for  the  Negro  is  com- 
munity buUdlng.  Whether  he  wills  it  or  not, 
the  Negro  in  America  belongs  to  a  distinct 
group,  yet  he  is  without  the  values  and  satis- 
factions which  people  usually  obtain  by  Join- 
ing a  group.  When  we  become  members  of 
a  group,  we  acquire  a  desirable  identity  and 
derive  a  sense  of  worth  and  usefulness  by 
sharing  In  the  efforts  and  achievements  of 
the  group.  Clearly,  It  is  the  Negro's  chief 
task  to  convert  this  formless  and  purpoeelesa 
group  to  which  he  is  Irrevocably  bound  Into 
a  genuine  conun unity  capable  of  effort  and 
aoblevement  and  which  can  Lnsplre  its  mem- 
bers with  pride  and  hope. 


The  AmericaD  Dream:    On-the-job 
Traming  Socceeds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CAI.IFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  promise  "to  make  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  disadvantaged 
tax-eaters  into  tax-payers,"  has  been 
given  substance  by  the  success  of  the  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

This  success  is  largely  due  to  the  wide- 
spread local  cooperation  and  initiative 
acliieved  under  the  historic  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area  a  local  orga- 
nization, the  Mexican  American  Oppor- 
tunities Foundation,  has  mounted  a  ma- 
jor attack  on  lonemployment  among 
Spanish-speaking  people  through  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

The  foundation  is  actively  overcoming 
the  technological  change  gap  in  which 
many  Mexican  Americans  find  them- 
selves caught. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Los  An- 
geles industrial  community  nearly  400 
Mexican  Americans  are  working  in  the 
aerospace  industry  and  in  other  fields 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  foundation. 

The  foundation  is  continually  working 
to  improve  the  social  and  economic  sit- 
uation of  the  Los  Angeles  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  through  educational  and  on- 
the-job  training  programs. 

I  feel  that  the  foimdation  is  another 
example  of  the  success  of  minority- 
oriented  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try. For  this  reason,  I  insert  this  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  article  into 
the  Record: 

The  American  Dkeam — On-the-Job 

Trainino  Succeeds 

(By  Marina  Mlreles) 

An    East   Side   young   man's   dream    of  a 

back   yard   for  his   four  children  soon   may 

come  true. 

GulUermo  Navarro,  27,  began  working  last 
week  In  the  aerospace  Industry  as  an  on-tbe- 
Job-trainee  structure  assembler.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  has  earned  more  than 
$1.60  anhovu-. 

His  new  $2.46  hourly  wage  means  he  can 
start  looking  for  a  Uttle  house  with  a  back 
yard,  he  said. 

Navarro  iM^«ently  Uvea  with  his  wife. 
Socorro,  and  four  children  3,  6,  7.  and  8.  in  a 
four-room  dweUlng.  His  children  must  either 
play  in  the  street  or  walk  several  blocks  to  • 
public  playground. 

A  quiet.  una«8umlng  man,  he  is  the  389th 
Mexican-American  whose  life  has  been 
changed  by  the  Mexican-American  Opportu- 
nities Foundation  since  It  began  its  on-the- 
job  training  program  In  August  when  It  wm 
granted  $198,000  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
An  organization  that  had  its  start  at  the 
grass  roots,  the  foundation  travelled  a  long 
and  difficult  road  before  it  was  able  to  bring 
practical  help  to  people  like  Navarro. 

TO    DO    MORS 

It  began  In  1963  when  Dlonlcio  Morale*, 
today  its  executive  director,  and  nine  other 
members  of  the  Plco-Rlvera  community,  con- 
tributed $100  each  "to  start  an  organization 
that  would  do  more  than  philosophize  on  the 
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problems    of    Los    Angeles'    Mexican-Ameri- 
cans." 

"We  approached  the  problem  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view."  said  Morales,  "seeing 
that  the  Mexican-American  had  a  serious  em- 
ployment problem.  The  solution  for  those  al- 
ready with  families  was  not  to  teU  them  'go 
and  get  yourself  an  education'  but  to  help 
them  get  a  better  job  now." 

The  first  step  Morales  took  was  to  approach 
local  major  Industry  executives  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  potential  of  the  Mexican- 
American  worker. 

"Executives  at  North  American,  Douglas, 
Lockheed  and  Northrop  were  enthusiastic 
about  giving  Jobs  to  Mexican-Aznerlcans." 
Morales  continued,  "but  explained  that  our 
people  frequently  failed  the  tests  for  Job 
applicants. 

"The  basic  problem  here  is  that  Spanish- 
speaking  people  have  been  caught  In  the 
technological  change  gap. 

"Our  East  Side  high  schools  are  not  pre- 
paring our  youth  to  overcome  this  gap.  Their 
vocational  curriculum  concentrates  on 
courses  In  wood  shop,  where  they  make 
wooden  trinkets  and  shelves;  in  upholstery 
classes,  and  outmoded  printing  methods  for 
the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

"Many  of  these  youths  have  sufficient  me- 
chanical abiUty  to  take  apairt  and  put  to- 
gether an  old  car,  but  the  schools  do  not  pre- 
pare them  to  either  understand  or  pass  the 
tests  they  will  nin  ito  at  industrial  plants." 
Morales  added  that  many  of  the  tests  are 
unrelated  to  the  Jobs  and  that  a  language 
barrier  further  makes  It  difficult. 

In  1964  Morales  met  with  President  John- 
ion. 
"ITiat  was  the  turning  point,"  he  recalled. 
"It  was  during  my  Washington  visit  that 
I  learned  the  foundation  was  eligible  for  an 
on-the-job  trainee  grant  from  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  in  the  Department  of 
Labor." 

The  grant  was  approved,  and  immediately 
North  American,  Douglas,  Northrop  and 
other  industries  made  good  their  promise  and 
made  training  slots  available  to  the  founda- 
tion. 

Now  nearly  400  Mexican-Americans  are 
working  in  tha  aerospace  Industry  and  in 
other  fields  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  organi- 
zation. 


Sing  Anthem,  Wave  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   rLOKZDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
days  of  questioning  our  yoimg  people's 
patriotism  and  criticizing  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  it  was  most  reassuring  for  me 
to  read  two  letters,  one  from  a  high, 
school  student  to  the  editor  of  the  Miami 
News,  and  the  other  from  an  infantry- 
man in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam.  Each 
letter  demonstrates  that  our  yoimger 
dtlzens  are  indeed  patriotic  and  mature. 
The  letters  from  these  two  young  Ameri- 
cans follow: 

[ftom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  May  6.  19671 
SiNO  Anthem,  Wave  Plag 

TotheEnrroa: 

It's  a  sad,  sad  day  when  someone  cant 
»el  proud  of  his  country.  There  is  abao- 
Intely  nothing  wrong  with  "waving  tti« 
»««."  or  singing  a  patriotic  song.  I  am  prood 
«  the  United  Statea,  the  best  and  richest 
•ountry  in  the  history  ot  man. 


You'd  think  pec^le  an  —Tim«m  to  my, 
"T.  love  America."  Brer  notlo*  tb*  erowda  at 
a  baU  game  during  tbe  National  Anthemf 
There  are  those  who  stare  at  th«lr  ahoelacw 
as  if  there  were  huge  spiders  on  them,  and 
there  are  thoae  who  act  aa  U  their  vocal 
chords  had  been  paralyzed. 

Right  or  wrong  it  is  my  country.  I  hay* 
faith  In  the  decisions  made  by  the  cour- 
ageous leaders  of  our  great  nation.  Of  course 
I  can  question  the  validity  of  a  poUcy  but  I 
trust  my  life,  and  the  Uvea  of  generations  to 
come,  to  the  Judgment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  World. 

I  could  burst  with  anger  when  I  see  the  so- 
called  Americans  picketing  the  White  House 
on  foreign  policy  decisions.  They're  always 
around  for  Social  Security  checks,  ever 
notice? 

Think  about  it.  Don't  be  ashamed  to  raise 
your  voice  in  song,  or  to  recite  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  with  pride,  for.  remember,  you 
are  part  ( an  important  part) ,  of  this  "Great 
Society." 

Steve  Benson. 
Southwest  Senior  High  School. 

November   18.   1966. 

I  would  really  and  truly  like  to  thank  you 

with  the  bottom  of  heart  and   the  rest  of 

people  with  grateful  hearts  of  Dade  Coiinty, 

City  and  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  most 

wonderful  package  that  you  sent  me.  I  can 

never  forget  you  for  what  you  did  for  me. 

The  package  you  sent  me  was  like  getting 

a  Christmas  present.  There  wasn't  one  Item 

in  the  package  that  I  couldn't  use,  even  the 

American  flag  was  used.  We  put  it  up  high 

so  that  everyone  can  see  it  and  remember 

that  we  come  from  a  free  country  and  are 

proud  to  serve  it  in  combat  and  In  peace, 

and  aOso  to  remind  us  of  all  you  wonderful 

people  back  in  the  states  who  support  our 

cause  over  here  In  this  war  torn  country  of 

South  Vietnam.  It  U  you  people  who  make 

the  difference  between  freedom  and  a  good 

WKy  of  life.  Yee  we  know  that  there  are  some 

who  disagree  with  us,  but  we  are  many  and 

they  are  few.  So  in  closing,  again  I  would 

like  to  thank  you  for  your  most  wonderful 

package  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  I'm 

proud  to  serve  our  country  and  the  state  of 

Florida  over  here.  I  only  have  3 ',4    months 

left  over  here.  I   wiu   be  coming  home  to 

Florida  on  or  about  the  6th  of  March,  and 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  in  person  then. 

So  untu   then,  God  Bless  You  and   thanks 

again. 

Yours  truly, 

Pfc.  Phh.  Goodman. 
P.S. — We  must  and  wUl  win  over  here  In 
South  Vietnam. 


Protect  Our  Flag  From  Desecration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,OT 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Wednesday.  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  South  Carolina  adopted 
a  resolution  on  Flag  Day.  June  14,  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  that  Federal 
legislation  be  enacted  that  would  pro- 
tect the  flag  of  the  United  States  from 
desecration. 

Since  thlj  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  general  assembly,  the  House  passed 
a  bUl  making  It  a  crime  to  desecrate  the 
American  flag  by  a  vote  of  385  to  16. 

The  vote  in  the  Houae  here  and  resolu- 
tloni   such    M   the   one   unanimously 


adopted  by  the  South  Caiollna  General 
Assembly  at*  encouraging  to  our  m.en 
who  are  fighting  to  defend  our  flag  the 
world  over— and  to  every  dedicated, 
patriotic,  loyal  citizen  here  at  home. 

I  beUeve  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
win  now  be  favorably  considered  by  the 
other  body  and  will  become  the  law  of 
the  land. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  people  of 'the 
United  States  the  very  timely  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  on  Flag  Day: 
Calendax  No.  S.  &30 

(Introduced  by  Senators  Long,  Mason,  and 
Albright.) 

A  concurrent  resolution  memoriall^ng  Con- 
gress  to   enact  pending  legislation  which 
would  protect  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  from  desecration 
Whereas,  on  this  day,  June  11  19«7,  which 
Is  Flag  Day.  Congrees  is  ocmaldarlng  legisla- 
tion   which   would   protect  tha  flag  ot  the 
United  States  of  America  frocn   rl rati cii nil uu 
and  lmp>ose  a  one  thousand  doUar  «"♦  oc  a 
year's  Imprisonment  on  any  penon  guilty  of 
publicly    mutUaUng.    defacing.    defUlng.    or 
trampling  upon  It;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  South  OaioUna,  years 
ago,  provided  such  protection  noi  only  for  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  but  for  tHe  fla^  of 
South  OaroUna  and  ot  the  Confederacy;  and 
Whereas,  the  desecrattcm  of  the  flag  ot  the 
United  State*  of  America  la  regarded,  legally 
and  morally,  as  an  offense  against  ttM  United 
States  by  the  people  of  South  Caroling  Now. 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
hereby  memorialized  to  enact,  without  delay, 
pending  legislation  which  would  protect  the 
flag  of  the  United  State*  ot  America  from 
desecration  and  impose  a  one  thousand  dollar 
flne  or  a  year's  Imprisonment  on  any  person 
guilty  of  pubUcly  muUlatlng.  defacing,  de- 
flUng,  or  trampling  upon  it. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  oopiea  of  this 
Reeolution  be  forwarded  to  eacb  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina. 

Attest : 

li.  O.  Thomas, 
Clerk  o)  the  South  CaroUna  Seriate . 


The  Ballad  of  America:  The  Revolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MAKTIANB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  pp  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Congress  will  recess  in  order  that  we  may 
participate  in  the  nationwide  celebration 
of  our  Day  of  Independence  on  July  4. 
It  is  on  this  day  each  year  that  every 
American  rededicates  himself  to  the 
principles  and  ideals  that  have  set  the 
course  for  our  democracy  for  almost  200 
years. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  a  patriotic  poem 
composed  by  a  constituent,  Mr.  John 
Croff,  of  4817  Hollywood  Road,  College 
Park,  Md.,  who  works  for  the  U.S.  Ete- 
partment  of  Agriculture  In  Beltsville, 
Md.  I  believe  it  to  be  extremely  timely 
for  us  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  democracy  wWch  Mr.  Croflf  states 
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so  well  In  his  poem,  "Ballad  of  America: 
The  Revolution.'* 

At  this  point  I  include  this  poem  In 
the  Record: 

Ballao  or  Ahxrica:  Thz  RKVOLrmox 

1.  KING  GZORCE  TRK  THntO  (BPOKXIf  ) 

In  1760  King  George  The  Third  ascended  the 
throne  of  England, 

And  UtUe  by  UtUe  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  taken  away. 

The  colonists  didn't  like  It.  and  they  resisted. 

And  as  the  Crown  got  tougher,  ao  did  the 
Americans. 

2.  BOSTON  MASSACRE 

The  night  of  March  fifth.  Seventeen  Seven  O, 

Five  dead  Americans  lay  in  the  snow. 

It  was  called  "The  Boston  Massacre."  The 

Redcoats  did  it. 
Our  Bam  Adams  wouldn't  let  us  forget  it. 
Purttans  and  Pilgrlnu  were  their  forefathers; 
Come  to  America  to  be  free. 
Now  their  angry  sons  and  daughters 
Called  themselves  "The  Sons  of  Liberty." 

a.    BOSTON   TEA    PARTT 

The  King  wanted  taxes,   and  was   getting 

pretty  rough. 
TlM  Yankees  op  in  Boston  thought  they'd 

taken  enough. 
Three  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  with  tea  to 

be  taxed. 
Wen  boarded  by  "Indian*"  and  given  the 

ax. 
The  Tniilans  were  {diony  aa  they  oould  be. 
But  three  hundred  forty  two  cases  oi  tea 
Were  dumped  In  the  water,  and  history 
CaDa  It  "Tbe  Boston  Tea  Party." 

4.  LIBISTT   OK  DBATB 

"Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny." 

But  the  King  with  his  "Lobsterbacks"  do  not 
agree. 

Boston  Harbor  is  blockaded.  Nothing  enters, 
nothing  leaves. 

Ito  starve  the  Bostonlans  and  bring  them  to 
their  kneee. 

Where  are  the  countrymen  In  this  hour? 

Wni  this  nation  pees  Its  test? 

Patrtck  Henry  speaks  the  answer: 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  m«  death." 

B.   LXXIWCTON   AND   OONOOKD 

At  Lexington  and  Concord  were  men  and 
suppUee. 

The  British  marched  to  take  them  and  got 
a  surprise. 

The  Minute  Men  were  ready  for  j\)st  such  an 
event. 

An  they  needed  to  know  was  that  the  Red- 
coats were  sent. 

We  had  a  man  in  Boston — Paul  Revere. 

He  rode  through  the  night  and  broiight  that 
word. 

Hie  Minute  Men  responded;  they  didnt  fear 

To  fire  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

e.  CONTINXNTAI,   AaKT 

Tbtb  thirteen  colonies  separately  knew  they 
co\ild  not  prevail. 

The  Continental  Army  was  to  see  they  did 
not  fall. 

With  guns  and  ammunition,  and  men  who 
loved  this  land, 

AU  they  needed  was  a  general  to  take  com- 
mand. 

A  ddegate  from  Virginia — six  foot  two; 

Foufl^t  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  too; 

Had  a  reputation  and  everyone  knew 

That  our  George  Washington  would  do. 

T.    rOST   TTCONDXBOGA 

At  the  tip  Of  Lake  Champlaln,  where  Riche- 
lieu River  runs. 

Lay  Fort  Tlconderoga,  with  a  hundred  heavy 
guns. 

Confronted  by  eleven  thousand  men  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War, 

It  was  Just  right  for  Sthan  Allen's  eighty 
three  Green  Mountain  Boija. 

In  the  gray  of  dawn,  with  quick  surprise,  to 
the  fort  they  came. 


Wbta.  their  chances  were  the  strongest. 
And  won  possession  "In  the  name 
Of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress." 

S.  BUNaJCK  Hnx 
We  learned  what  Yankee  Rebels  oould  do  In 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill; 
That    volunteers    could    light   regulars,    be- 
cause they  had  the  will. 
Bombarded  by  artillery,  from  ships  and  from 

shore, 
The  Rebel  line  was  standing  fast;  steady  as 

before. 
Two    thousand    disciplined    British    troops 

moved  forward  to  attack. 
And   met  a  fire  so  deadly  they  had  to  fall 

back. 
The  Rebel  lads  had  taken  WUUam  Prescott's 

advice 
"Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their 

eyes." 

•  .    CANADA 

Canada  was   a  perfect  base  for  the  British 

to  mobilize. 
To  Invade  New  York  and  New  England,  and 

send  Indiana  to  terrorize. 
Congress  ordered  our  soldiers  to  make  the 

northern  trek. 
Some    attacked    at    Montreal,    while    others 

approached  Quebec. 
It  was  thought  the  French  Canadians  would 

rise  against  the  ELlng, 
But  they  didn't;   the  Yanks  were  on  their 

own. 
The  final  Rebel   assault  was  repulsed  most 

bloodily. 
Only  a  handful  of  survivors  came  home. 

10.   SIECE    or    BOSTON 

To  the  enemy  troops  in  Boston  it  was  a  ter- 
rifying dght — 

The  gunds  of  Tlconderoga  arrayed  on  Dor- 
chester Heights. 

Henry  Knox  had  hauled  them  all  by  sleigh 
and  set  each  one  In  place. 

Then  lauxkcbed  the  bombardment,  at  a  furi- 
ous pace. 

Deadly  shells  and  hot  shot  poured  in  merci- 
lessly. 

The  harried  British  army  put  out  hastily  to 
sea. 

Leaving  a  mountain  of  precious  stores  for 
the  Rebel  troops  to  seize, 

And  the  siege  of  Boston  as  a  R«bel  victory. 

11.     PALMETTO    FLAG 

Twenty  five  hundred  British  troops  marched 

ashore  at  Charleston; 
Supported  by  the  Royal  fleet,  conducting  a 

bombardment. 
The  fighting  men  of  South  Carolina  met  this 

Joint  attack. 
With  a  cannonade  and  a  ground  assa\ilt  they 

stopped  it  In  its  tracks. 
"Through  the  smoke  of  battle,  I  looked  aloft 

and  saw 
Our  banner,  our  Palmetto  flag,  still  flew," 
Wrote   a  Rebel   gunner  as   the  BrlUsh   fleet 

limped  off. 
With  their  Redcoats  abroad,  and  glad  to  be 

too. 

13.    DECLARATION    OF    INDEPENDENCX     (SPOKZN) 

On  July  4th,  1T76,  after  more  than  a  year  ai 

open  war. 
The  colonies  voted  unanimously  to  publish 
The  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  thirteen  colonies  were  now  Hie  United 

States  of  America. 

18.    UBESTT    BZLL 

The  sound  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  filled  the  Phil- 
adelphia air. 

The  ^irlt  of  Seventeen  Seventy  Six  was  bub- 
bling everywhere. 

Yet  the  town  was  apprehensive,  waiting  to 
know 

Bow  the  Second  Continental  Oongrees  would 

go- 
WooM  they  vote  for  fir«edom.  after  allf 
Oould  we  oaU  thait  bulkUng  Independenc* 

EaU7        I 


Soon  the  people  knew  dam  well. 
When  they  heard  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty 
Bell. 

14.    NATHAN    HALX 

A  Yankee  from  Connecticut — Nathan  Hale 
Volunteered  fcH-  General  Washington  to  learn 

the  tale; 
How  the  British  on  Long  Island  planned  to 

attack. 
But   Nathan   Hale   was  caught  and  banged, 

and  he  never  looked  back. 
They  offered   him   a  captaincy,   and   money 

besides. 
He  refused  to  Xautx  traitor,  and  replied, 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
To  lose  for  my  country." 

IS.    RATTl.*    or    NKW    TORK 

The  battle  for  New  York  began  In  June  of 
'Seventy  Six. 

It  ended  In  the  winter  ocdd,  with  the  Rebels 
taking  their  licks. 

Thirty  two  thousand  profe6sl<Hutls.  with  fri- 
gates and  ships  of  the  Une. 

Were  Just  too  much  for  Washington,  at  that 
time 

Defeated,  In  full  retreat  and  deep  despair. 

Still  they  felt  blessed. 

When  they  reached  the  sbcH'ee  of  the  Dela- 
ware, 

And  crossed,  and  had  a  chance  to  rest. 
16.    SrMMER   souincR 

Deprived  of  every  necessity,  proper  food  and 
shoes  ajid  clothes. 

Our  weary  boys  by  the  Delaware  were  longing 
for  their  homes. 

With  bitter  winter  closing  in,  and  the  river 
choked  with  ice. 

The  Cause  seemed  doomed  to  a  frozen  death, 
as  Tom  Paine  sat  to  write : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men'k  souls  .  . , 

The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot .  .  . 

Shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country  . . ." 

But  the  Revolution  was  not  dead  yet. 

17.    TRSNTON 

A  force  at  Hessians  In  the  army  ot  the  King; 
Posted  at  Trenton,  were  celebrating  Christ- 
mas Eve. 
Washington  learned  of  their  revelry,  and  in 

a  daring  counterstroke. 
Crossed  the  Delaware  River,  with  men  and 

guns  in  boats. 
All  through  the  night  In  the  wind  and  sleet 

of  a  cruel  winter  storm. 
His     soldiers     labored     and     shivered    and 

marched,  and  then  at  dawn. 
Swept  down  on  the  Hessians  with  bayonets 

drawn. 
Our  Christmas  was  Trenton,  and  the  spirit 

to  carry  on. 

18.    BRANDTWIN* 

Eluding    an    Irate    British    force,    chasing 

-That  .  .  .  fox". 
Washington  camped  at  Morristown  for  the 

hard  winter  months. 
In  the  spring,  with  fresh  supplies,  his  army 

was   feeling  fine. 
Then    came    summer,    and    the    Battle    of 

Brandywlne. 
The   Rebels   fought   courageously,   but   lost 

the  battle. 
Congress    had    to   evacuate    before   England 

took  our  Capitol. 
Some  blamed  Washington,  and  asked  for  hU 

release. 
But  the  rank  and  file  kept  faith  In  their 

Commander-in-Chief. 

19.    CERMAMTOWN 

Ignoring  the  raging  controversy  over  his 
generalship 

Washington  struck  at  Germantown,  and  al- 
most won  it. 

Foreign  statesmen  and  generals  were  very 
much  impressed 

That  half-trained  Continentals  could  match 
King  George's  best 

In  the  opening  advance  the  Rebels  hurled 
through   the   town. 
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victory  seemed  almost  a  certainty. 

Ills  tactical   errors  let   the  Redcoats   gain 

ground. 
At  night  Washington  broke  off  the  battle, 

grudgingly. 

20.  vAixrr  roRGx 

The  road  to  Trenton  was  so  cold  that  two 

men  froze  to  death. 
They  suffered  too  at  Morristown,  the  prison 

ship,  and  all  the  rest. 
But  where   would   you   find   description,    in 

poetry  or  prose, 
For  three  thousand  Americans  who  perished 

at  Valley  Forge? 
Prom  Germantown  they  chose  the  natural 

safety  of  Its  hills. 
Ignoring  their  hardships,  they  did  military 

drills. 
Maneuvering  by  squads,  platoons,  regiments 

and   brigades, 
A  lighting   force   was   welded    good   as   any 

army   made. 

21.  BURCOYNE'S  THREE-PRONGED    DRIVE 

Valley  Forge  would  have  known  its  suffering 

was  not  In  vain. 
Had  it  learned  of  the  action  started  at  Lake 

Champlaln. 
General  "Gentleman  Johnny"  Burgoyne  had 

a  carefully  worked  out  plan. 
With  Howe  and  St.  Leger  In  a  three-pronged 

drive  he'd  crush  the  Rebels'  stand. 
St.  Leger   marched    to    Tori.   Stanwlx.    near 

present  Rome.  New  York, 
The  American  garrison  held  Mm  off,  while 

other  Rebels  approached. 
St.  Leger's  fickle  Mohawk  Indians  panicked 

and  ran; 
Thai   turned    on    their    British    allies   and 

slaughtered  most  every  man. 

22.    SARATOGA 

Though  the  western  third  of  his  drive  was 
gone.  Burgoyne  was  hard  to  daunt. 

He  sent  a  detachment  to  plunder  some  Reb- 
els in  Vermont. 

The  Rebel  boys,  under  General  Stark,  almoet 
wiped  them  out. 

Burgoyne,  stunned,  went  tramping  toward 
his  army  In  the  South. 

This  southern  force  hadn't  gotten  Its  orders 
straight. 

Instead  of  Joining  Britain's  Howe,  he  met 
Yankee  General  Gates. 

The  American  army  poured  It  on  at  Saratoga. 

Five  thousand  Redcoats  surrended.  The  bril- 
liant plan  was  over. 

23.  FRONTIER  WAR 

Frontiersmen,  like  Daniel  Boone,  had  settled 

in  "Kalntuck." 
Angry   Indians    wanted    scalps — the    British 

were  In  luck. 
Given  guns,  and   a  bounty  for  every  scalp 

they  found. 
Indians    made    Kentucky    "The    Dark    and 

Bloody  Ground." 
George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  riflemen  would 

endure  no  more  delays. 
They  marched  one  hundred  eighty  miles  In 

eighteen  winter  days. 
Captured  the  "Hair  Buyer"  and  met  with  the 

Indian  chiefs. 
A  truce  was  agreed  to,   and  Kentucky  had 

peace. 

24.    MOHAWK    VALLET 

It  wasn't  'till  Seventeen  Bghty  One,  on  a 

bUzzard-swept  battleground. 
That  Indians  and  Tories  marauding  for  the 

crown. 
Quit  Wyoming  and  Mohawk  Valleys  in  Penn- 

sylvanla  and  New  York, 
With  the  death  of  their  leader  and  defeat  of 

their  major  force, 
with    British    arms    from    Canada'  they'd 

wrought  depredation. 
Homes  and  fields  were  burned,  with  death 

and  mutilation. 
Innocent  women  and  children  were  murdered 

with  the  men. 


A  Yankee  named  Millet  brought  that  terror 
to  an  end. 

2S.    JOHN    PAT7I,   JONXB 

Although  our  navy  was  smaQ  In  alas  U  ^^ 

the  best  it  could 
To  harrass  the  enemy  moxdiant  marine  and 

halt  its  flow  of  goods. 
Hundreds  of  Yankee  seamen  went  fighting  on 

their  own. 
But  the  most  feared  ma-n  on  the  seven  seas 

was  Captain  John  Paul  Jones. 
In  battle  with  a  British  man-of-war  and  his 

ship  shot  through  with  hcrfea. 
And  only  three  nlne-pounders  left,  of  forty 

gxins  all  told. 
The  British  captain  asked  if  Jones  did  now 

his  colors  strike. 
Jones  hollered  back,  "I  have  not  yet  begun 

to  fight !" 

26.    BENJAMIN    rRANKLIN 

The  courage  of  George  Washington,  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne, 

With  the  feats  of  John  Paul  Jonee,  showed 
Prance  and  Spain 

That  England  could  be  beat  and  that  they 
should  play  their  i)arts. 

But  It  was  our  ambassador  to  France,  who 
won  their  hearts. 

Too  old  to  bear  arms  on  the  battelfleld. 

His  wisdom  was  his  fame. 

To  his  persuasion  the  French  could  yield — 

This  printer  from  America;  Ben  PVanklln. 
was  his  name. 

27.  PEACE    OITER 

General  Henry  Clinton,  replacing  General 
Howe. 

Was  shocked  to  learn  that  powerful  PV&nce 
was  in  the  conflict  now. 

At  Valley  Forge,  however,  it  was  news  to 
celebrate, 

When  Washington  made  the  announcement, 
in  the  spring  of  'Seventy  Eight. 

Soon  the  French  navy  would  sweep  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  seas; 

French  soldiers  would  be  fighting  at  our 
side. 

Congress  now  could  reject  the  English  pleas 

To  return  to  the  Mother  Country,  €md  ac- 
cept a  compromise. 

28.  MONMOUTH 

Afraid  Uiat  France  would  bottle  him  up  by 
blockading  the  port, 

Clinton  left  Philadelphia  and  marched  for 
New  York. 

Washington  ordered  a  full  assault,  in  com- 
mand of  Charles  Lee. 

When  Washington  arrived  he  was  burning 
mad,  for  his  army  was  starting  to  flee. 

He  comes  at  Lee  with  a  furious  tongue  that 
"turned  the  air  blue," 

For  needlessly  withdrawing  from  the  fray. 

Washington  took  command  of  that  battle 
at  Monmouth. 

Lee  was  court-martialed,  but  American  woo 
the  day. 

at.    BENEDICT  ARNOU) 

General  CUnton  stlU  believed.  In  spite  ot 
Burgoyne's  debacle, 

A  march  up  Hudson  River  would  place  Amer- 
ica In  shackles. 

The  Redcoats  captured  Stoney  Point  to 
launch  their  Hudson  drive. 

Washington  prcanptly  took  it  back,  yet  Clin- 
ton's hopes  survived. 

America's  strongest  fortress  on  the  Hudson 
was  West  Point, 

Commanded  by  General  Benedict  Arnold. 

He  plotted  to  betray  his  post  and  thereby  did 
annolnt 

His  once  heroic  name  to  perpetual  dishonor. 

30.  rAU.  or  CHARLSSTON 

SubJugaUon  of  the  South  becomes  the  Brit- 
ish goal. 

Savannah  falls,  then  Charleston,  with  a 
heavy  Rebel  toll. 
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South  Carolina  Is  Inflicted  with  grave 
atrocities. 

Men  are  murdered,  homes  burned,  by  un- 
relenting Tories. 

la  June  of  Seventeen  Bl^ty,  Clinton  is 
satisfied 

The  RevelUon  In  South  Carolina  has.  died. 

Lord   Comwallia  is  placed   In  eharge. 

He  soon  finds  out  there  are  some  Yankees 
still  at  large. 

31.    COWPKNS 

OomwalUs  builds  a  chain  of  forts  to  secure 
South  Carolina, 

Then  scatters  wide  at  Camden  a  small  Rebel 
army. 

This  scattered  band  is  revitalized  by  Gen- 
eral Nathaniel  Green, 

In  a  fight  at  Cowpens  it  earns  high  eeteem. 

Those  ghosts  from  the  swamps — ^Rebel 
partisans — 

Raiding  enemy  outposts  and  waylaying  their 
patrols. 

Help    Green    win   that   victory   at   Cowpens, 

And  will  help  take  back  all  the  land  Com- 
wallls  holds. 

32.  TO  TORKTOWK 

OomwalUs    goes   to   North   Carolina;    meets 

Green  again. 
Suffers  heavy  casualties — five  hundred  Brit- 
ish men. 
After  this  battle,  at  Guilford  Court  House, 

in  March  of  'Eighty  One, 
CornwalUs  withdraws  to  refit  his  troops.  In 

the  town  of  Wilmington. 
With  CornwalUs  out  at  the  way  the  Rebels 

give   the   rest   such  a  threshing 
They  run  to  their  forts  at  Charleston  and 

stay  there  for  the  duration. 
CornwalUs,     reinforced,     makes     his     fatal 

Journey 
To  the  little  port  of  Yorktown,  in  the  State 

of  Old  Vlrglnny. 

33.    TORKTOWN  StTSRENDES 

Yorktown  was  to  be  the  base  fcM-  Virginia's 

overthrow. 
But     Americans    under    Washington,     and 

French  under  Rochambeau, 
Laid  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  with  the 

British  backed  to  the  sea. 
Brought  up  almost  a  hundred  guns  of  heavy 

artillery. 

OomwalUs  scanned  the  waterfront  in  search 

of  the  British  fleet. 
But  a  French  flotilla  in  Chesapeake  Bay  had 

turned  it  back  in  defeat. 
Dismayed    by    this    catastrophe,    CornwalUs 

had  to  tender 
His  request  to  Washington  for  terms  of  the 

surrender. 

a«.    THB   WORLD   TTPSmE  DOWN    (SPOKEN) 

Over  seven  thousand  Redooats  marched  out 
of  the  Yorktown  fortifications 

And  stacked  their  arms,  while  a  British  band 
played  "The  World  Upside  Down." 

Tbe  defeat  convinced  wing  George  be 
couldn't  win.  but  there  was  a  year 

And  a  half  more  of  sporadic  fighting  and  per- 
sonal hardships  before  Congress 

Offlcially  declared  the  war  ended  on  April  11, 
1783.  It  was  a  sad  fareweU 

When  Washington  said  good-by  to  his  men, 
but  this  little  natioQ  aC  three 

Million  would  have  more  work  for  this  man, 
the  Father  of  our  Country. 

85.   GEORGE  WASHINOTON 

First  in  War,  First  In  Peace,  First  In  the 
Hearte  of  his  Countrymen. 

Not  only  first,  but  only  unanimous  President. 

It  was  he,  George  Washington,  of  all  In  our 
rememlM^nce, 

Who  made  possible  those  goals  of  Independ- 
ence: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal  .  .  . 

Endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
aUenable  Rights  . . . 

Among  these  .  .  .  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursiUt 
of  Happtne" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29.  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  on  July  1, 
1967,  by  action  of  the  Ilhnois  Legislature 
and  Gov.  Otto  Kerner,  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois State  College  became  a  legal  entity. 
This  college,  located  In  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  is  both  a  very  old  and  very  new 
Institution  of  higher  learning.  It  is  very 
old  since  it  is  one  of  two  institutions 
ttaclng  descent  back  to  the  normal  school 
established  in  Cook  County  in  1869.  It  la 
yery  new  since  It  has  been  acting  as  an 
autonomous  unit  only  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  its  new  campus  in  1961. 

In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  educa- 
tional systems,  too,  are  changing.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  this  college 
should  look  toward  change  in  the  present 
and  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  also  be  mindful  of,  but  not  unduly 
Influenced  by,  the  past,  for  It  has  almost 
lOO  years  of  continuous  service. 

In  1869,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  In  any  county 
of  the  State.  The  Cook  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  had  been  operating 
experimental  normal  school  classes  at 
Blue  Island,  established  a  normal  school 
In  the  village  of  Englewood.  When  Engle- 
wood  was  annexed  to  Chicago,  owner- 
ship, control,  and  support  of  the  normal 
Khool  was  transferred  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  length  of  the  program  was  origl- 
naUy  6  months;  in  1899,  It  became  2 
years.  In  1938,  upon  authorization  to 
8Tant  the  bachelor  of  education  degree 
TO  4-year  curriculum  was  introduced, 
waduate  study  was  also  inaugurated  in 
1938  After  a  series  of  changes,  the  name 
M  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  be- 
cme  Chicago  Teachers  College  in  1938 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  ac- 
«Klble  teacher  training  faculties  in 
LMcago  and  to  relieve  overcrowding  on 
»e  south  campus,  one  or  more  branches 
"the  college  have  been  maintained  in 
^ous  locations  since  1949.  This  policy 
«lto  the  decision,  in  1957.  to  establish 
»?a  build  a  permanent  north  campus. 
^go  Teachers  College  North  began 
"POTUon  on  this  new  campus  in  1961 

On  July  16,  1965,  the  ownership  and 
WDtrol  of  Chicago  Teachers  CoUege  was 
"Maerred.  by  authorization  of  the  Gen- 
^  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to 
«e  Doard  of  governors  of  State  colleges 
•no  universities  and  its  campuses  re- 
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named    Illinois    Teachers    College    Chi- 
cago— North  and  South. 

When  Chicago  Teachers  College  be- 
came Illinois  Teachers  College,  it  had  a 
precise  and  single  purpose — to  educate 
men  and  women  to  become  career  teach- 
ers. This  was  also  the  purpose  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School  when  it  opened  its 
doors  in  1869,  as  it  was  the  purpose  of 
many  normal  schools  and  teachers  col- 
leges which  blossomed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  late  19th  century. 

Under  Colonel  Parker,  who  was  prin- 
cipal from  1883  to  1899,  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  acquired  a  worldwide  rep- 
utation for  innovation.  Visitors  from  far 
and  near  were  attracted  to  the  campus 
by  reports  of  the  radical  practices  and 
ideas  being  used  to  modify  the  process 
of  teacher  education.  Northeastern  Eli- 
nois  State  College  does  not  reject  the 
innovative  heritage  of  its  ancestor.  Prom 
the  beginning  on  the  new  campus  in  1961, 
the  program  has  been  openly  and  frankly 
experimental  with  the  broad  general  goal 
of  developing  in  each  individual  student 
his  ultimate  potential  of  human  worth 
and  dignity  and  the  concomitant  sense 
of  responsibUity  to  himself  and  his  fel- 
low men.  individually  and  collectively 
To  guide  each  student  as  he  strives  to 
develop   his   full   potential,   the   faculty 
used  the  basic  assumption  that  any  proc- 
ess designed  to  help  a  person  understand 
himself,  other  human  beings,  and  the  so- 
ciety in  which  he  hves.  must  be  in  essence 
a  hberally  trained  student.  The  faculty 
believes    that    the    educational   process 
should  enable  a  student  to  broaden  and 
deepen  his  insights  into  man  through  the 
study  of  world  cultures.  It  beUeves  this 
process  should  assist  a  student  in  devel- 
oping   understanding    of   some    of   the 
major  concepts  and  principles  of  knowl- 
edge as  they  bear  on  the  full  range  of 
human  concerns.  It  believes  this  process 
should    stimulate   inteUectual    curiosity 
and  provide  the  incentive  for  continuing 
study  and  inquiry  throughout  Ufe.  It  be- 
lieves this  process  should  encourage  the 
student  to  question  and  explore  across 
disciplinary  lines  as  he  attempts  analysis 
and  synthesis  within  his  expanding  in- 
tellectual world.  It  believes  the  process 
should      include      decisionmaking      and 
problem  solving  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent as  preparation  for  his  i-ole  as  citi- 
zen and  potential  leader.  Also,  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college  believes  that  the  proc- 
ess should  provide  a  foundation  for  skill 
in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  for  the 
many  students  who  seek  careers  in  the 
classroom. 

The  excellent  faculty  at  the  college  has 
developed  a  philosophy  for  the  education 
of  teachers  which  is  strikingly  non- 
traditional.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
make  the  Uberal  arts  the  major  empha- 
sis in  the  education  of  teachers.  Such  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  for 
teachers  is  in  the  coUege's  tradition  of 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  well-worn 
paths  in  education.  Our  program  has  en- 


compassed a  succession  of  experiments 
and  innovations  in  content,  method,  and 
organization.  Some  have  been  more'pro- 
ductive  than  others.  The  college  has  tried 
to  keep  the  most  productive  processes 
and  discard  the  least  productive  in  both 
old  and  new  approaches.  This  attitude 
has  served  well  in  the  past  and  the  in- 
tent is  to  foster  it  in  the  future  in  the 
face  of  whatever  changes  there  may  be. 
This  college  proposes  to  imitate  no  other 
college  as  it  continues  its  tradition. 

It  does  not  see  itself  as  a  shadow  in- 
stitution molded  to  a  pattern,  however 
good  that  pattern  may  be;  it  aspires  to 
be  an  institution  of  imusual  substance 
changing  with  a  changing  world;  it  ac- 
cepts as  the  only  consUnt  in  this  world 
of  change,  the  creati\1ty  and  ingenuity 
of  a  faculty  engaged  in  exploring  educa- 
tion with  a  good  student  body. 

The  plans  for  nonteaching  majors  and 
the  curriculums  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  secondary  school  teachers  have 
been  in  preparation  for  2  vears  The 
new  curriculums  will  be  available  in  the 
academic  year  1967-68  and  will  reflect 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  college  that 
an  education  to  be  worthy  of  the  name 
must  have  as  its  primary  goal  the  libera- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  becom- 
ing a  multipurpose  institution,  the  col- 
lege will  not  in  any  sense  neglect  teacher 
education.  This  will  continue  to  be  a 
major  interest  of  the  institution.  It  is 
expected  that  more  teachers  will  be  pro- 
duced than  ever  before.  Young  people 
just  graduating  from  high  schools  some- 
times do  not  see  the  promise  of  careers 
in  teaching.  The  faculty  of  this  college 
hopes  that  its  conviction  that  teaching 
can  be  both  exciting  and  rewarding,  that 
it  offers  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
creative  person,  will  be  contagious  By 
its  example,  this  faculty  will  attract 
young  people  of  hitellectual  quality  to 
the  profession  of  teaching. 

This  college  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  concerned  with  the  problems  of  urban 
areas.  The  advantages  of  our  urban  lo- 
cation are  many.  The  city  dominates  cul- 
tural activities.  The  city  has  become  the 
focus  of  political  ferment;  it  serves  as  a 
laboratory  for  social  problems  of  aston- 
ishing diversity.  This  is  wh^re  the  prob- 
lems are.  This  is  where  the  problem  solv- 
ing goes  on.  Here  are  the  challenges  in 
education,  in  liousing.  in  matching  peo- 
ple without  jobs  to  jobs  without  people. 
Here  are  the  problems  in  transportation, 
in  air  pollution,  in  water  supply.  Here  is 
a  world  microcosm  with  many  cultures 
in  close  proximity.  Here  is  the  battlefield 
for  undoing  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
doing  careful  planning  for  the  rights  of 
the  future.  Here  are  the  great  industries, 
the  research  laboratories,  the  thought- 
provoking  meetings  of  opposing  convic- 
tions, the  media  centers  for  television, 
radio,  the  great  newspapers.  If  the  wish 
is  to  Stimulate  problem  solving,  the  city 
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may  serve  as  a  text,  resource,  laboratory. 
From  megalopolis,  this  college  draws  its 
students.  While  they  are  on  campus,  they 
are  stiU  In  close  contact  with  the  city. 
If  the  college  succeeds  in  liberating  their 
minds,  and  helps  them  to  become  prob- 
lem solvers,  these  students  wlU  leave 
campus  with  ideas  and  Ideals  which  will 
bring  a  fresh  vitality  and  enthusiasm  to 
their  battle  to  improve  the  human  con- 
dition. The  city  and  the  Nation  will  reap 
the  benefits. 

As  an  urban  institution,  the  college 
will  maintain  its  experimental  and  in- 
novative bent.  Experiments  seeking  the 
answers  to  many  questions  in  education 
are  in  progress  or  being  planned.  Two 
questions  which  concern  the  college 
greatly  should  sufiSce  as  examples — 

First,  how  can  an  urban  commuter 
college  attain  the  climate  for  learning 
claimed  for  the  llvtog-leaming  situation 
of  the  residential  college? 

Second,  as  we  grow,  how  can  we  pre- 
serve the  advantages  of  the  small  close- 
knit  community? 

The  college  intends  to  continue  asking 
probing  questions  about  the  problems 
and  myths  of  higher  education.  It  has 
expressed  the  firm  determination  to  be 
candid  about  failure  and  to  recognize  the 
ephemeral  quality  of  success. 

The  college  Is  fully  aware  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  developing  problem- 
solvmg  approaches  which  deal  with 
major  questions  at  the  State,  National, 
and  international  levels.  It  is  important 
in  our  shrinking  physical  world  that  all 
educated  people  understand  that  many 
problems  are  worldwide.  It  is  also  es- 
sential that  we  come  to  realize  that  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  diverse 
world  cultures  is  a  prerequisite  for  prog- 
ress toward  a  peaceful  better  world. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  college  is  devel- 
oping programs  in  international  educa- 
tion. 

The  college  will  continue  to  develop 
attivlties  on  the  campus  which  win  be 
intellectually  provocative  and  culturally 
stimulating.  There  will  be  expanded  serv- 
ices to  the  commimity.  Neighbors  have 
been  welcome  at  concerts,  plays,  art  ex- 
hibits, and  lectures.  Planning  Is  being 
done  for  a  wide  variety  of  credit  and  non- 
credit  activities  designed  for  residents  of 
the  commimity.  These  could  range  from 
art  classes  to  seminars  on  the  Par  East. 
Northeastern  Illinois  State  College  Is  an 
educational  and  cultural  asset  to  its  com- 
munity, the  city,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 


Department  of  the  Interior  Conservation 
Award  Conferred  on  Two  Montanans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    UOMTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
highest  award  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior can  confer  Is  the  Department's 
Conservation  Award.  On  June  12,  the 
Secretary  so  honored  two  Montanans. 
They  are  Maurice  Arnold,  a  member  of 


the  Valley  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, and  Robert  McColly,  chairman  of 
the  Valley  County  Citizens'  Advisory 
Planning  Committee. 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  took  some 
part  in  the  floor  deliberations  of  the 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  when 
it  was  before  us  in  1964. 1  son  very  pleased 
therefore,  that  the  activities  of  these 
two  Montanans  led  to  the  first  classifi- 
cation under  this  important  act. 

The  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act^P.L.  88-607— Is  Interim  legislation 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  review  public  lands  to  determine  those 
suitable  for  certain  kinds  of  dispositions 
and  those  suitable  for  retention  in  Fed- 
eral ownership.  The  legislative  history 
anticipated  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal  officials  and  the  States 
and  localities  in  which  these  reviews 
would  take  place. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  McColly  are  proof 
that  the  anticipation  has  been  fully  met. 
Workl|ig  through  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  Valley  County,  Mont., 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  test  the  criteria 
and  procedures. 

The  Valley  County  commission  ap- 
pointed a  citizens'  planning  advisory 
committee  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
Valley  County  with  the  facts  affecting 
land  use  in  their  county.  The  committee, 
led  by  Mr.  McColly,  met  group  by  group 
with  the  various  people  using  the  public 
lands  in  Valley  County.  Later  there  were 
meetings  with  all  groups  together.  At 
these  meetings  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement officials  were  invited  to  explain 
the  terms  of  the  Classification  and  Mul- 
tiple Use  Act.  the  criteria  and  proced- 
ures for  the  review.  In  other  words,  these 
Federal  officials  working  with  respected 
local  leaders  were  able  to  bring  complete 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  this  act 
down  to  the  citizens  who  were  affected 
by  it. 

"As  a  result  of  this  widespread  under- 
standing," as  Secretary  Udall's  citation 
declares,  "the  first  classification  order 
imder  this  crucial  public  land  act  desig- 
nates 614,000  acres  of  public  lands  in 
Valley  County  as  the  first  public  lands" 
to  be  marked  for  retention  in  Federal 
ownership  for  multiple-use  management. 
As  Secretary  Udall  points  out  in  his 
citation — 

This  claealflcaUon  erases  the  Indetermi- 
nate statitB  of  these  lands  which  has  been 
impending  management  levels  need  to  pro- 
duce their  potential  oointrlbutlon  to  Ameri- 
can life. 

Mr.  President,  this  classification  of 
public  lands  hi  Valley  County,  Mont., 
shows  the  excellent  results  we  can  get 
when  the  purposes  of  laws  are  fully 
imderstood  by  the  local  people  most  Im- 
mediately affected  by  them.  We  owe 
much  to  the  Maurice  Arnolds  and  Robert 
McCollys  throughout  the  West  who  have 
undertaken  to  be  thoroughly  briefed  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  and  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive pert  in  explaining  it  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors. 

Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  McColly  received 
their  award  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Montana  County  association  at  a 
meeting  in  Miles  City  on  June  12,  1967. 
Harold  Tysk,  Btate  Director  for  the 
Bureau   of   Land    Management,    repre- 


sented Secretary  Udall  and  presented  the 
awards  during  a  session  of  the  public 
lands  pand.  Dan  Mlzner,  president  of 
the  Montana  County  association;  Ken 
Rustad,  chairman  of  the  public  lands 
panel;  and  John  Stevens,  new  president 
of  the  Interstate  County  Commissioners 
Association,  were  present. 

Mi.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Udall's  citations  to 
Maurice  Arnold  and  Robert  McColly  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citatlom 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  June  12.  19C7. 
Mr.  Mattrice  Arnold, 
Hinsdale,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  Arnold:  In  recognition  of  your 
outstanding  leadership  resulting  in  historic 
mUestones  to  public  land  management,  it 
Is  a  pleasure  to  present  to  you  and  Mr.  Robert 
McColly  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Con- 
servatlon  Service  Award. 

Your  local  leadership  In  Valley  CSounty. 
Montana,  ha«  fully  Justified  President  John.' 
son's  faith  that  "new  concepts  of  coopera- 
tion" can  bo  devised  between  national  lead- 
ers and  "the  leaders  of  local  communltle*." 
You  have  combined  a  concern  for  proper 
land  use  with  sklU  as  respected  local  leaders 
to  place  before  the  people  of  Valley  County 
the  fundatmental  facts  regarding  the  new 
Classification  and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  It  wai 
proposed  to  be  applied  In  Valley  County. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  understand- 
ing, the  first  classification  order  under  thl» 
crucial  public  land  act  designates  614,000 
acres  of  public  lands  In  Valley  County  as  the 
first  public  lands  prossesalng  "such  value* 
as  to  make  them  more  suitable  for  reten- 
tion In  federal  ownership  .  .  ."  This  cla«- 
siflcatlon  erases  the  Indeterminate  status  of 
these  lands  which  has  Impeded  a  manage- 
ment level  needed  to  produce  their  potential 
contribution  to  American  life. 

This  classification  came  about  because  of 
your  dedication  to  good  land  use  planning. 
your  willingness  to  grasp  the  principles  of 
a  new  law  and  your  untiring  efforts  to  place 
before  the  people  the  facte  of  the  land  situ- 
ation In  eaatem  Montana  as  they  related 
to  the  law. 

Representing  the  people  of  Valley  County, 
you  and  tSx.  McColly  have  erected  a  historic 
nillestone  in  public  land  nmnagement.  You 
have  Justified  the  President's  belief  that  new 
modes  of  cooperation  can  be  wcn-ked  out  be- 
tween national  and  local  leaders.  Please  ac- 
cept our  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
your  fine  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  tJDALi.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  Sscretart  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  12.  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  McCoixt, 
Hinsdale,  Mont. 

Dear  Mr.  McCollt:  In  recognition  of  your 
outstanding  leadership  resulting  in  historic 
milestones  In  public  land  management.  It  li 
a  pleasure  to  present  to  you  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Arnold  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Con- 
servation Service  Award. 

Your  local  leadership  In  Valley  County. 
Montana,  has  fully  Justified  President  John- 
son's faith  tiiat  "new  concepts  of  coopera- 
tion" can  be  devised  between  national  lead- 
ers and  "the  leaders  of  local  communities" 
You  have  combined  a  concern  for  proper  land 
use  with  skill  as  repsected  local  leaders  to 
place  before  the  people  of  Valley  County  the 
fundamental  facts  regarding  the  new  Classi- 
fication and  Multiple  Use  Act  as  It  was  pro- 
posed to  be  applied  in  Valley  County. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  widespread  understand- 
ing, the  first  classification  order  under  tbK 
crucial  public  land  act  designates  614,000 
acres  of  pubUc  lands  in  Valley  County  as  the 
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Orst  public  lands  possessing  "such  values  as 
to  make  them  more  suitable  for  retention  In 
federal  ownership  .  .  ."  This  clawlflc&tlon 
erases  the  Indeterminate  status  of  these 
lands  which  has  Impeded  a  management 
level  needed  to  produce  their  potential  con- 
tribution to  American  Ufe. 

This  classification  came  about  because  of 
vour  dedication  to  good  land  use  planning, 
your  willingness  to  grasp  the  principles  of  a 
new  law  and  yotir  untiring  efforts  to  plEu:e 
before  the  peopel  the  facts  of  the  land  situ- 
ation in  eastern  Montana  as  they  related  to 
the  law. 

Representing  the  people  of  Valley  County, 
you  and  Mr.  Arnold  have  erected  a  historic 
milestone  in  public  land  management.  You 
have  justified  the  President's  belief  that  new 
modes  of  cooperation  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween national  and  local  leadei«.  Please 
accept  our  congratulations  and  gratitude  for 
your  fine  public  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Food  for  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr,  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chaos  created  in  the  Middle  East  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  compoimded  by  the 
total  ineffectiveness  of  our  own  diplo- 
macy. For  years  we  have  made  efforts  to 
control  the  shortsighted  moves  of  the 
State  Department  and  its  AID  agency.  A 
classic  example  of  this  was  the  aid 
poured  Into  Egypt  to  sustain  the  Nasser 
dictatorship.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  in  a 
very  timely  editorial  in  this  morning's 
edition,  reviews  this  point  and  gives 
proper  credit  to  our  colleague  from  Il- 
linois, Patji  Pindley,  who  was  truly  a 
"prophet  without  honor,"  since  he  was 
correct  In  foreseeing  the  danger  of  sub- 
staining  Nasser.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration controlled  enough  Members  in 
the  House  to  reject  his  earlier  sugges- 
tion. The  editorial  follows: 
Pood  fo»  War 

Amid  the  welter  of  United  Nations  debate 
over  th/e  middle  east,  tt  might  be  weU  for 
Americans  to  oonslder  tills  oountryl  lOle  In 
heaping  economic  aid  on  the  United  Arab 
Hepubllc 

While  we  were  giving  military  aid  to  Israel, 
»nd  some  arms  to  Kgypt  as  weU,  it  -was  United 
States  economic  assistance  to  President  Nas- 
ser that  enabled  him  to  concentrate  on  the 
military  plans  which  threatened  the  peace 
0*  the  world.  So  greet  baa  been  our  economic 
uslstance  that  E:gyi>t  ranks  third  among  all 
nations  in  total  United  State*  aid.  Nasser 
f^»ld  our  benevolence  with  syBtematic  ef- 
forts to  undermine  our  objectlvea  not  only  In 
the  middle  east,  but  In  north  Africa,  the 
Oongo,  Viet  Nam,  and  the  UJT.  as  weU. 

Tet  when  Congress — and  particularly  the 
Republicans  In  Congress — ^trled  to  call  a  halt 
OMk  in  1963,  the  administration  applied  so 
much  pressiu-e  that  the  Preeldent  was 
granted  authority  to  continue  aid  to  Egypt 
whenever  he  deemed  It  to  be  In  the  "national 
Interest." 

Since  Nasser  came  to  power  In  1953,  the 
united  Stetes  has  extended  him  economic 
"•istenoe  totaling  about  l.l  bUllon  dollars 
»"  rood,  loans,  and  grants.  Egypt  Is  a  nation 


constantly  on  the  brink  of  widespread  fam- 
ine. Rep.  Patd  Plndley  (R^  m.)  in  a  ^>eech 
to  the  House  set  forth  in  detail  how  United 
States  economic  aid  to  Nasser  actuaUy  fi- 
nanced the  subversion  ot  our  own  policies  In 
the  middle  east,  one  of  which  was  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  reduce  soviet  Influence  by 
improving  the  Arab  economy. 

"Without  this  aid,  food  shortages  long  ago 
might  have  overtaken  the  EgypUan  popula- 
tion and  forced  Nasser  out  of  office  or  Into 
new  policies,"  said  Plndley.  "In  those  circum- 
stances, his  only  chance  for  continued  polit- 
ical survival  would  have  been  to  halt  all 
aggression  and  active  diplomacy  against  the 
United  States  and  devote  every  available 
resource  to  food  production  and  population 
control." 

nndley.  a  member  of  the  House  foreign 
affairs  committee.  Is  the  author  at  the  Plnd- 
ley amendment  to  the  1968  agricultural 
appropriations  act,  which  finaUy  ended  food 
aid  to  Nasser  a  year  ago.  This  amendment, 
and  a  similar  one  to  the  Pood  for  Peace  aot, 
Ixjth  prohibit  food  sales  for  foreign  cuttmi- 
cles  and  long  term  dollar  credits  tinder  pub- 
lic law  480  to  any  country  which  trades  with 
North  Viet  Nam. 

All  economic  assistance  to  Egypt  under 
foreign  aid  was  halted  In  1963  l>y  oongree- 
sional  action  over  administration  protests. 
Congress  then  soxight  to  bar  aid  to  Egypt 
under  public  law  480  [Pood  for  Peace],  but 
under  the  admlnlsta-atlon  pressure  finally 
watered  down  the  language  to  permit  the 
President  to  set  aside  the  restriction  If  he 
deemed  such  action  to  be  In  the  national  In- 
terest. The  administration's  argument  then 
and  later  was  that  the  President  has  better 
knowledge  than  Congress  o*  foreign  affairs 
and  that  with  discretionary  authority  to 
dispense  aid  he  would  have  more  flexibility 
In  diplomacy. 

Since  1963,  Rep.  Plndley  and  other  Repub- 
Ucans  tried  repeatedly  to  end  all  aid  to  Egypt, 
but  it  was  not  tmtU  the  196«  amendment 
[which  Republicans  supported  without  ex- 
ception) that  the  objective  was  accomplished. 

Rep,  Plndley  cliargee  that  in  contlntilng  to 
exercise  his  discretion  to  extend  aid  to  Naaser, 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  cleariy 
acted  against  the  national  Interest.  The 
charge  is  valid  because  at  virtually  every 
tum,  particularly  during  the  last  six  yean, 
the  Egyptian  dictator  sotigbt  to  undermine 
every  objective  the  United  States  had  to  pr»- 
serve  the  peaoe  and  reduce  Soviet  influencs 
In  the  middle  east. 


A  92d  Birtliday  Annivertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NXW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Upson,  of  Lockport,  N.Y.,  re- 
cently celebrated  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary—his 92d. 

Mr.  Upson,  in  1910.  founded  and  for 
years  served  as  president  of  the  Upeon 
Co.,  a  Lockport  firm  specializing  In  the 
manufacture  of  wood  fiber  panels  and 
laminated  paper  products.  Many  of  the 
company's  principal  products  were  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Upson  him- 
self. 

As  befits  a  civic  leader  marking  his 
92d  birthday,  Mr.  Ups(xi  received  many 
congratulatory  messages  from  friend  all 
over  the  country.  Including  one  from 
Vice  President  Hitbert  H.  Httkphrit. 


Included  among  his  birthday  honora 
was  the  Award  of  Merit,  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  American  Pe4>er  Instltutei 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thit^  the 
congratulatory  message  from  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  the  American  Paper  In- 
stitute's Award  of  Merit,  and  an  article 
published  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Mr.  CHAaLES  A.  Upson, 
Lockport,  N.7.: 

Your  many  friends  In  Washington  Join 
me  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  yon  today  on 
the  great  occasion  of  your  92nd  Mrthday. 

We  know  what  great  satlsf action  yon  mtist 
feel  aa  you  look  back  over  almost  a  century 
of  service  and  devotion  to  your  country, 
your  Industry,  and  your  fine  family. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
American  Paper  Institute  wUl  soon  honor 
you  with  an  award  in  recognition  of  your 
many  contributions  over  the  years  to  the 
progress  of  the  paper-making  industry.  This 
Is  an  honor  you  richly  deserve. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family  for 
many  more  happy  birthday  celebrations 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Humpheet. 

r;ie  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Award  of  merit  conferred  upon  Charles 
A.  Upeon  on  the  occasion  ot  his  93d  birth- 
day in  recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
over  the  years  to  the  progress  of  the  paper 
making  industry: 

His  imaginative  and  enduring  innova- 
tions In  the  development  of  paper  products; 

His  energetic  leadership  in  the  expan- 
sion of  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  In  the 
pap>er  making  indtistry; 

His  dedicated  participation  In  dvlc  affairs 
and  hvimanitarian  activltlea  at  ttis  local, 
state,  and  natlonl  levels; 

His  constant  striving  toward  the  brother- 
hood ot  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  QoCL 

In  testimony  whereof  the  signatures  o*  the 
President  and  Secretary  and  the  Seal  ot  the 
Association  are  hereunto  affixed  tht«  —  (Jm 
of  April,  1967. 

— , ,  President, 

. ,  Secretary. 

Papek  iNSTrruTE  Wn.L  Honor  Upson  for  His 

CONTHIBtmONS 

Lockport,  Marob  Si. — A  gS-year-old  re- 
tired business  executive  who  pioneered  many 
Innovations  in  the  paper  Tna.ving  u^^  mil 
board  industry  wm  be  honored  next  week  by 
the  American  Paper  Institute  Inc. 

Charles  A.  Upson,  who  marked  his  03d 
birthday  Monday  will  receive  a  cltatloci  In 
his  home  at  673  Washburn  St.  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  indurb^  and  national  econ- 
omy while  he  was  president  of  The  Upson 
Co.  which  he  founded  In  1910. 

Mr.  Upson,  who  still  keeps  busy  with  dvto 
duties  and  gardening  and  flower  raising,  has 
received  birthday  congratulatory  telegrams 
from  Vice  President  Hubert  Humptirey  and 
Robert  E.  O'Connor,  president  of  the  Pttper 
Institute. 

He  was  t>om  March  27.  1876  in  Tonawanda. 
the  son  of  the  late  WUUam  H.  and  Nella  M. 
Ayrault  Up>son,  descendents  of  early  French 
Ht^guenots  who  first  settled  In  Connecticut 
and  later  at  Canlsteo. 

Mr.  Upson  founded  the  Upson  Co.  hers 
after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Peimsylvanla  and  association  with  ths 
former  Beaverboard  Co.  of  Buffalo  and  ths 
Niagara  Paper  Co.  here. 

His  career  included  patenting  more  than 
40  inventions  associated  with  the  paper- 
making  Industry.  Included  were  develop- 
ment of  protective  film  paper  for  Eastman 
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Kodak  Co.,  the  manufacture  of  Jigsaw  puz- 
zles, special  fasteners  for  erecting  fiber  board 
and  deslg^ns  for  machinery  used  to  produce 
laminated  fiber  board,  paper  board  and  spe- 
cialty papers. 


Excellent  Appoiotment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  from  my  home 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  David  H.  Kurtz- 
man,  has  recently  been  named  Pennsyl- 
vania's superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

Dr.  Kurtzman  recently  resigned  as 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, which  he  served  with  distinction. 
His  recent  appointment  to  one  of  the 
most  important  jobs  in  his  State's  gov- 
ernment is  a  tribute  to  both  his  admin- 
istrative experience  and  his  academic 
prestige. 

In  an  editorial  in  Its  edition  of  June 
29,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  rightly 
described  Dr.  Kurtzman  as  "the  Ideal 
choice"  for  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  gave  abundant 
illustration  of  his  qualifications.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  about  tliis 
truly  remarkable  and  gifted  man: 
Excellent  Appointmknt 
In  naming  Dr.  David  H.  Kurtzman  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  be  Pennsylvania's  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Governor  Shafer  found 
the  right  man  for  one  of  the  most  Important 
Jobs  In  state  government. 

Education  Is  by  far  the  state's  greatest  un- 
dertaking. It  costs  about  half  of  the  state's 
General  Fund  of  nearly  $2  billion  a  year. 
Clearly  the  Department  needs  administration 
of  a  very  high  order  if  lu  Job  is  to  be  done 
efficiently  and  well. 

Public  administration  is  Dave  Kurtzman's 
forte.  He  has  excelled  at  It  throughout  a 
distinguished  career  of  non-partisan  public 
service.  Few  men  could  be  as  familiar  as  he 
with  the  workings  of  state  government. 
Through  many  years  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Economy  League,  he  conducted  studies  of 
public  finance  at  state  and  local  levels. 
When  the  late  David  L.  Lawrence  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Kurtzman  served 
«•  Secretary  of  Administration.  In  which  po- 
sition he  contributed  much  to  greater  gov- 
ernmental efficiency. 

In  July  of  1965.  Dr.  Kurtzman  was  called 
back  to  Pittsburgh  from  service  with  the 
Fete  Institute  In  Philadelphia  to  untangle  the 
finances  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  had  become  insolvent.  Prom  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Finance  he  progressed  to  Act- 
ing Chancellor,  then  to  Chancellor  and  now 
as  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  that  great  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning. 

It  Is  thus  evident  that  Dr.  Kurtzman  will 
take  to  his  new  position  the  administrative 
experience  and  the  academic  distinction  to 
be  expected  of  the  state's  top  educator.  He 
was  the  unanimous  first  choice  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's screening  committee  so  ably  chaired 
by  Lieut.  Gov.  Raymond  J.  Broderick.  The 
committee  studied  the  qualifications  of  some 
70  educators  recommended  nation-wide  and 
Interviewed  about  15  of  them.  It  concluded 
that  Or.  Kurtzman  was  the  Ideal  choice. 


He  win  succeed  Dr.  J.  Ralph  Rackley.  who 
held  the  position  for  about  21  months  while 
on  leave  from  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
to  which  he  returned  recently  as  provost.  Dr. 
Rackley  performed  valuable  services  for  the 
DPL  He  reorganized  the  department  and 
staffed  it  at  the  upper  echelons  with  able  edu- 
cators who  should  be  most  helpful  to  Dr. 
Kurtzman  when  he  assumes  the  superln- 
tendency  In  September. 


More  Bouquets  for  the  Younger  Set — 
Fewer  Brickbats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHICANT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
alarming  rise  in  crime  Involving  teen- 
agers tends  to  draw  our  attention  away 
from  the  outstanding  contributions  be- 
ing made  by  many  of  our  younger  citi- 
zens to  worthwhile  community  projects. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "More  Bouquets  for 
the  Younger  Set — Fewer  Brickbats," 
written  by  Jess  Soltess,  and  published  in 
the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  of  April  22, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom    the    Muskegon     (Mich.)     Chronicle, 
Apr.  22.  1967] 

More  BpuotrErs  roR  the  YorNCER  Set — 
j       Fewer  Brickbats 
'        (By  Jess  Soltess) 

Growing  community  sentiment  to  that  ef- 
fect has  produced  the  conclusion  that  mem- 
bers of  the  younger  generation  who  fall  Into 
the  descriptive  category  of  "irresponsible, 
slovenly,  unkempt,  demanding,  and  lazy"  are 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Two  18-year-old  high  school  seniors  from 
this  area  have  helped  drive  the  p>olnt  home 
with  their  dedication  to  a  community  project, 
towards  which  they  devote  considerable  time, 
preparation  and  effort,  but  for  which  they 
receive  no  pay. 

The  two  beavers  are  Andrew  Fraser.  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Phaser.  914  Quarterllne 
Road,  valedictorian  of  the  1967  class  at  Or- 
chard View  High,  and  Roger  Grossenbacher, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wlllard  E.  Grossenbacher, 
7415  Whitehall  Road.  Whitehall  High  student 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Soci- 
ety. 

Andy,  aside  from  hl.s  academic  endeavor. 
Is  president  of  the  senior  division  of  Port 
City  Amateur  Astronomers,  and  Roger  is  vice 
president. 

"Our  mambership  was  on  the  wane."  Andy 
explained.  "We  noted  a  lack  of  new  blood  in 
our  organization.  We  decided  to  try  to  en- 
courage membership  in  our  Junior  division 
(16  and  under) ." 

He  was  aware  that  young  i>eople  have  an 
Increasing  Interest  In  astronomy  and  space 
exploration  in  view  of  the  noticeable  gains 
man  has  b«en  making  in  his  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  heaven.?. 

Contact  was  established  with  Chase  H. 
Hammond,  Muskegon  recreation  director,  a 
man  who  has  a  keen  Interest  of  his  own  in 
arranging  activities  that  prove  rewarding  and 
educational  for  young  persons. 

From  that  association  has  come  an  astron- 
omy course,  spc-nsored  Jointly  by  the  Ama- 
teur AstroBomers  and  the  municipal  parks- 


recreation   department,   and   taught   by  Uw 
two  high  school  seniors. 

The  class,  offered  without  charge,  is  held 
at  9:30  a.m.  Saturdays  at  the  McGraft  Park 
Community  Building.  About  20  junior  ana 
senior  high  students  have  shown  interest 
and  especially  enjoy  the  "observing  session*" 
each  Tuesday  night  at  the  park. 

With  valuable  telescopic  equipment  loaned 
by  Andy  and  Roger,  the  class  Is  Instructed  in 
observation  of  the  night  sky  and  the  opera- 
tion of  eight  and  elght-and-one-haU-inch 
telescopes. 

Andy  says  there  are  four  girls  In  the  class 
at  this  time,  and  they  appear  to  be  benefit- 
ting more  from  the  non-mathematic.ii  in- 
structlon.  "They  are  better  students  because 
they  seem  to  be  more  attentive,"  the  teacier 
explained. 

First  indication  that  the  younger  genera- 
tion genuinely  was  curious  about  space  came 
to  Andy  when  he  lectured  to  exploratory 
science  classes  at  Orchard  View  Middle 
School. 

Andy  plans  a  career  In  astronautical  en- 
gineering while  Roger  Is  preparing  to  study 
astronomy  at  the  college  level. 

Although  stUl  in  high  school,  Andy  is 
taking  a  class  In  engineering  at  Muskegon 
Conununlty  College  for  credit.  He  already 
has  completed  an  astronomy  course  at  tbe 
college. 

"Two  fine  young  men,"  Director  Hammond 
told  Muskegon  Recreation  Commission  this 
week.  "We're  pleased  to  have  them  in  our 
program." 


Hly  10,  1967 
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Kotygin   Steals  the  Show:    Stage  Pro- 
vided for  Attack  on  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union  of 
June  27, 1967: 

KosToiN  SravLS  the  Show:  Stage  PROvron 
roB  Attack  on  UNrrED  Statf:.s 

It  Is  to  the  discredit  of  our  nation,  the 
world  leader  In  public  relations,  that  Soviet 
Premier  Alexel  Kosygin  was  able  to  steal  the 
center  of  the  world  stage  of  propaganda  at 
our  invitation. 

Kosygin  came  to  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  beggar,  seeking  to  pick  up  some 
pieces  of  the  Soviet  debacle  of  misjudgment 
in  the  Mideast.  He  left  in  the  role  of  a  dicta- 
tor, after  being  granted  the  full  co-opeiatlon 
of  the  United  States  In  calling  us  .Tggressors 
and  generally  undermining  our  entire  tor- 
eign  policy. 

President  Johnson  has  said  the  summit 
meeting  with  Kosygin  after  the  Ru-ssian's 
United  Nation's  appyearance  resulted  in  the 
world's  being  a  "little  less  dangerois." 

Pacts  do  not  support  him. 

Summit  or  not,  Russia  still  Is  fu'-ling  the 
Commtmlst  aggression  In  Vietnam.  When  he 
came  and  when  he  left  Kosygin  excoriated 
the  United  States  for  its  support  of  ireedom 
and  self  determination  in  Asia. 

Kosygin  talked  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  Yet  even  as  he  spoke,  reports  indi- 
cated the  Soviet  Union  was  shippiJig  new 
arms  to  Arab  nations  to  supply  the  seeds 
for  another  war. 

He  insisted  the  arms  shipment.s  were  » 
matter  "between  the  Arab  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union."  In  the  same  breath  he 
insisted  that  the  peace  settlement  in  tbe 
Middle  Ea";!  Is  not  only  a  matter  lor  Israel 


and  the  Arab  nations,  but  for  the  whole 
world. 

On  whatever  subject  he  touched,  Koeygln 
showed  the  hard,  unoompromltlng  Soviet 
line.  And  hla  ultimate  slap  was  bis  stop 
in  Cuba  en  route  home. 

Kosygin,  had  for  example,  the  unmiti- 
gated gall  to  use  a  platform  In  title  United 
States  to  teU  the  world  Russia  wlU  sup- 
port so-called  "wan  of  Uberatlon"  In  the 
name  of  "people  fighting  for  their  freedom 
and  Independence."  Yet  there  are  mllliona 
of  persons  living  In  slavery  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

It  Is  a  bitter  thought  that  Koeygln  was 
able  to  echo  this  vlrtUent  Russian  propa- 
ganda throughout  the  world  with  increased 
drama  and  attention  because  at  tbe  plat- 
form provided  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. And  parts  favorable  to  the  United  States, 
showing  kindness  of  our  people,  were  even 
censored  from  the  Rtisslan  p>opulace. 

Especially  galling  was  the  assertion  that 
President  Johnson  would  not  find  the  same 
amiable  reception  in  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
less the  United  States  unconditionally  leaves 
Vietnam. 

Assisting  the  Russian  propaganda  was  the 
fact  Americans  in  Los  Angelee  were  harassing 
their  President  even  as  kindly,  polite  Amer- 
icans were  applauding  Koeygln. 

The  fact  is  that  summit  meetings  can- 
not be  significant  If  held  without  proper 
preparation  and  acceptance  of  a  concrete 
agenda.  As  a  result  the  so-called  summit 
at  Hollybush  in  New  Jersey  was  largely  hog- 
wash. 


Miles  City,  Mont.,  Can  Thank  YelUwtail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  dlsaistrous  June  1964  flood  In  Mon- 
tana, the  town  of  Loma  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  an  upstream  dam,  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
on  the  Marias  River. 

This  summer,  another  upstream 
Bureau  dam.  YeUowtall,  on  the  Big  Horn 
River,  also  prevented  serious  downstream 
flooding  In  the  Miles  City  area. 

Yellowtall  Dam  was  completed  only 
last  year. 

It  Is  difficult  Indeed  for  Congress,  or 
wiy  agency  responsible  for  dam  con- 
structicHi,  to  forecast  the  ultimate  values 
of  these  structures  and  to  work  out  cost- 
benefit  ratios.  In  these  two  instances, 
Tiber  Dam  and  YeUowtall  Dam,  the  flood 
control  benefits  have  already  been  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Miles  City  Can  Thank 
YellowtaU."  written  by  Dick  Gilluly  and 
published  in  the  BUllngs  Gazette  of  June 
24, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

MiUES  Cn-T  Can  Thank  Ykllowtail 
(By  Dick  OlUuly) 
YellowtaU  Dam  Is  saving  Miles  City  from 
*J«e  than  record  floods,  Harold  Aldrlch  o* 
«  i.°f"'  '^^  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  Region 
»  chief,  said  Friday. 

Maximum  flood  or  record  in  Mllea  Olty  wa« 
'"w  19,  1944.  when  YellowBtone  River  flow 


was  measured  at  96.300  cubic  feet  per  second 
(second  feet) . 

Plow  in  the  Yellowstone  at  MUea  City 
Friday  waa  66,400  second  feet.  About  37,000 
second  feet  of  flow  from  the  tributary  Big 
Horn  River  la  being  held  in  YeUowtall  Dam. 

If  the  dam  were  not  holding  the  water,  flow 
at  Milea  City  would  be  a  record-setting 
103.400  second  feet. 

Boysen  Dam  on  the  Wind  River  and  Buffalo 
BUI  Dam  on  the  Shoshone  River,  both  above 
YeUowtall  Dam  in  Wyoming,  will  be  filled  by 
Sattirday,  Aldrich  said. 

Yellowtall  Reservoir  is  now  filled  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flood  control  reserve,  17  feet 
below  the  maximum  level. 

"We've  got  plenty  of  room,"  Aldrlch  said. 

In  a  "normal  water  year"  the  reservoir 
wouldn't  have  reached  this  point  until  the 
end  of  July,  he  added. 

Water  conditions  throughout  Montana 
have  become  "worrisome"  with  new  rains, 
but  Aldrich  does  not  anticipate  any  serious 
floods — yet. 

The  Sun  River  which  caused  disastrous 
floods  In  Great  Fails  and  on  the  northeastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana  In 
1964  is  relatively  low  and  poses  no  threat. 
Aldrlch  said. 

High  water  Is  coming  primarily  from  heavy 
rains,  though  snow  melt  Is  a  factor,  too 
Aldrlch  said. 

"Had  these  rains  come  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  when  the  snow  runoO  was  heavier  we 
could  have  had  a  serlotis  problem,"  he  said. 

The  ralnfaU  la  general  throxighout  the 
West,  and  the  high  water  on  tbe  Mlsaoiirl 
River  below  Boutix  DakoU  caused  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt  navigation  tem- 
porarily. Aldrlch  said. 


The  1967  Delegates  to  Girls'  State  in 
Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or    DKLAWAXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  88 
Delaware  high  school  juniors  wUl  be  in 
our  State  capital,  Dover,  as  delegates  to 
the  1967  Girls'  State, 

This  program,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Delaware,  American  Legion. 
Is  intended  to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  about  their  State  govern- 
ment through  actual  experience.  During 
the  week,  the  delegates  will  stay  at 
Wesley  College  and  conduct  their  busi- 
ness in  the  chambers  of  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly. 

The  students  will  form  two  political 
parties,  Nationalists  and  Federalists, 
and  elect  party  leaders.  They  will  name 
a  slate  of  candidates  for  top  executive 
offices  and  hold  an  election  to  OH  State 
posts  from  Girls'  State  governor  on 
do'wn. 

In  order  to  recognize  their  efforts, 
hard  work,  and  achievements,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  names  of  dele- 
gates to  Delaware  Girls'  State,  along 
with  the  schools  they  represent: 

Alexia  I.  du  Pont  mgh  School,  Evelyn  Tay- 
lor and  Erlka  Lafren;  Brandywlne  High 
School,  PatrlcU  Cleaver  and  Deborah  Smith; 
H.  Fletcher  Brown  Technical  High  School, 
Diane  Troakey  and  Lyvonne  Rustemls;  Clay- 
mont  High  School.  Unda  Walte  and  Janice 
HeUwlg;  ChitaUana  Senior  High  School;  Kar- 
en Lynam  and  Nan  Butterw<wth;   Ounning 


Bedford  High  School,  Eileen  Bennett  and 
Betty  Lewis;  Henry  C.  Conrad  BJgh  School, 
Mary  Ann  PhUllpe;  Howard  High  School, 
Gwendolyn  Strode  and  Ruby  Oolllna;  Mount 
Pleasant  Senior  High  School,  Jody  Ladlo  and 
Cheryl  Pomeroy;  Newark  Senlcw  High  School, 
Klobla  Spencer  and  Mary  Gouvellls. 

Padua  Academy,  Barbara  Plerro  and  Mary 
Jane  Ward;  St.  Elizabeth  High  School,  Su- 
zanne Boyle  and  Kathleen  Houghton;  St. 
Peter's  High  School,  Mary  Hanoe  and  Chris- 
tine MadcM-a;  William  Penn  High  School, 
Susan  Carpenter  and  Lois  Moore;  Wilmington 
High  School.  Sandra  Revls  and  Deborah 
Montgomery;  De  La  Warr  High  School,  Cheryl 
Newnam  and  Donna  Bell;  John  Dickinson 
High  School,  Christine  Smith;  Corpus  Chrlstl 
High  School,  Bonnie  Halliday  and  Kathleen 
Taylor. 

Tower  Hill  School.  Julia  Rose;  The  Tatnall 
School,  AblgaU  Bacon  and  Anne  Connell; 
Pierre  S  du  Pont  Hi^  School.  Lindsay  Gard- 
ner and  Deborah  Ehrenfeld;  Kfiddletown 
High  School,  Rena  Johnson  and  Gretchen 
HIU;  Thomas  McKean  High  School,  Nancy 
Dodd  and  Deborah  Lake. 

Caesar  Rodney  High  School,  Linda  Harper 
and  June  Callaway;  Dover  High  School.  SalUe 
Smith  and  Sydney  OiU;  Dover  Air  Force  Base 
High  School,  Diane  McDaniel;  Pelton  High 
School,  Betty  Myers  and  Doris  Paskey;  Har- 
rington High  School.  Debbie  Aiken  and  Cyn- 
thia Kohel;  Mllford  High  School.  Dona  Szucs 
and  Cheryl  Hoyt;  Holy  Croaa  High  Sdiool, 
Sheila  Gagen  and  Shirley  Jackewlcs;  John 
Bassett  Moore  High  School,  Carol  Ann  Rees 
and  Juanita  Gibbons. 

Bridge vllle  High  School,  Diane  Kelly  and 
Karen  Kallnevltch;  Delmar  High  School. 
Grace  Slabaugh  and  Stacey  Larmore;  George- 
town High  School.  Dawn  Hudson  and  Gail 
Larson;  Greenwood  High  School,  Gwen  Stev- 
ene  and  Eleanor  Lamlca;  J<din  M.  Clayton 
High  School,  Sandra  Long  and  Renda  Hick- 
man; Laurel  High  School,  Sherry  Downee  and 
Linda  Parker;  Lewee  High  School,  Carolyn 
Best  and  Rowena  Foley;  Lord  BalUmore 
High  School,  Debbie  Hickman  and  Julia 
Taylor;  Mlllsboro  High  School,  Janet  Chall- 
man  and  Jenl  Green;  MUton  High  School. 
Lorraine  Atklna  and  Peggy  Tobln;  Rehoboth 
High  School,  Jacklyn  Johnaon  and  Sueanne 
Brittlngham;  Seaford  High  School,  Theresa 
Bennett  and  Alice  Fields;  Shelbyviue  High 
Schoc*.  Mary  Lou  Rogers  and  Abigail  Hast- 
Inga;  and  WUUam  C.  Jason  Oomprebenaive 
High  School,  Pearl  Hood  and  Joyce  Byntun. 

Alao  attending  are :  Stisan  Wood  and  Linda 
Oewell. 


Changing  Responsibilities  of  School 
Boards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  JAVTPS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  27th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  April  24,  1967. 
Mr.  Max  J.  Rubin,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
a  former  member  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  has  raised  some  in- 
teresting points  on  the  functioning  of 
school  boards  in  this  era  of  educational 
change.  The  growth  of  widespread  public 
interest  in  educaticxi  and  the  larger  roles 
being  played  by  both  State  and  Federal 
authorities  are  among  the  many  factors 
which  present  new  situations  with  which 
school  boards  must  contend. 
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I  ask  imanlmoiu  consent  that  appro- 
priate ezcerpta  from  Mr.  Rubin's  address 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
.  There  beln«  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AoDBxss  BT  Max  J.  Rcbin.  Regent,  State  of 
New  Toix.  at  Anxual  Oonvkntion  or  Na- 
tional School  Boakos  Association,  Pobt- 
LAND,  Oszc,  April  24,  1967 
Recently  Father  Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame 
wrote:    "Every  human  institution  must  re- 
new ttself  as  It  faces  the  problema  of  each 
new  age.  Oth«-wlM.  It  will  develop  organlza- 
tional  arterloecleroeis." 

Surely  education  la  facing  new  problenu  In 
a  new  age.  And  In  order  to  renew.  It  Is  well  to 
review,  the  evolving  conditions  and  forces 
that  call  for  examination. 

It  may  quickly  be  agreed  that  our  nation 
has  produced  a  system  of  mass  education 
which  has  served  us  well.  Although  the  re- 
cent International  testa  in  mathematics  do 
not  furnish  grounds  for  complacency,  when 
one  considers  the  diversity  of  o\ir  population 
and  the  waves  of  immigration,  it  Is  fair  to  say 
that  our  public  education  system  has  served 
as  a  vital,  unifying  foo^ce  and  has  eqvilpped 
our  people  for  the  democratic  management 
of  our  society. 

And  It  is  also  true  that  this  achievement 
has  been  accomplished  under  an  unusual 
mechanism  of  governments — the  concept  of 
local  or  community  control  vested  not  In 
professional  educators,  but  in  laymen.  Ann 
these  trustees  have  performed  the  task  with- 
out compensation  and  on  a  part-time  basis. 
The  great  question  is  how  this  concept  of 
governance,  how  this  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment, can  adapt  itself  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  period  which,  in  most  of  its  aspects.  Is 
unsettled,  which.  In  many  respects,  is  tur- 
bulent, and  which  is  therefore  creating  and 
presenting  for  solution  educational'  chal- 
lenges that  are  complex  and  far-reaching. 

To  be  sure,  ours  has  always  been  a  nation 
of  change.  What  separates  our  contemporary 
period  from  the  past,  in  the  pace  of  change. 
We  live  in  a  time  of  acceleration  in  sclenUflc 
developments,  which  to  almost  incredible. 
Pantastle  achievements  in  communication 
are  being  recorded  daUy.  The  technological 
changes  in  our  economy  are  revolutionary  In 
their  scope.  And  these  advances  are  having 
their  impact  on  the  social  structure  of  our 
plTtraUstle  society. 

Tlie  poor,  those  who  are  disadvantaged  eco- 
noBoleally,  racially  and  envlioninentally  are 
no  longer  willing  to  accept  such  status  as 
Inevitable.  They  insist,  and  Justifiably,  on 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  fruits  and  In 
the  mainstream  of  our  affluent  society.  They 
know  that  unless  their  children  are  equipped 
edtteaUonally  to  grasp  the  opportunities  of 
this  age,  their  expectations  are  doomed. 

We  Uve  In  what  has  been  described  as  the 
era  of  rising  expectations.  Education  Is  at  the 
core  at  our  social  and  economic  change  and 
objectives,  whether  we  are  tai'fcirig  of  integra- 
tion or  the  anU-poverty  elTort  or  urban  re- 
newal or  the  training  of  oar  yoimg  for  an 
eoonomy  demanding  new  skills.  That  degree 
of  progress  which  once  was  tolerated,  at  least 
to  the  point  or  arousing  no  national  concern. 
Is  no  longer  suiBdent. 

A  direct  and  Immediate  reei>onslbillt7, 
mors  insistent  than  in  any  past  period,  rests 
now  upon  the  school  board  members  of  our 
cotintry.  For  \hej  are  the  educational 
trustees  of  our  people. 

Without  attempting  a  discourse  which  is 
beyond  my  competence,  upon  the  dynamics 
of  ovx  unsettled  times  and  changing  so- 
ciety. I  shall  speak  of  several  basic  elements 
which  are  directly  relevant  to  educational 
needs  and  problems  and  which  must  frankly 
be  recognised  in  order  for  solutions  to  be 
found. 

Only  30  or  25  years  ago  national  and  state 
committees  were  being  organized  to  stimu- 
late cRlzen  Interest  in  education,  to  over- 


come the  Indifference  and  the  lethargy  of 
meet  of  our  citizens  respecting  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  their  schools. 

INSISTTNT    DEMAND    FOK    COMMirNITT 
INVOLVE  IDENT 

Today,  however,  there  is  a  deep  public  con- 
cern and  an  Insistent  demand  for  community 
involvement.  This  is  the  product  of  factors 
In  addition  to  the  efforts  which  school  boards 
and  administrators  have  made  over  the  years. 
Another  source  of  this  pressure  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  various  civil  rights  movements 
and  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  solve  the 
problems  of  education  In  order  to  solve  other 
problems  through  education.  Another  has 
been  the  dramatic  entrance  of  the  Federal 
government  on  an  unprecedented  scale  into 
the  area  of  education.  Another  has  been  the 
focusing  of  national  attention  upon  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  disadvantaged  children. 

The  demand  for  quality  in  education  for 
all  the  children  and  youth  of  this  nation  is 
not  the  concern  of  merely  some  school  board 
members.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us.  We 
live  in  a  mobile  society  and  in  a  nation 
becoming  increasingly  urbanized. 

We,  of  course,  have  a  duty  to  our  Imme- 
diate school  district,  but  we  also  serve  as  the 
agents  of  our  respective  States,  and,  in  the 
truest  sense,  are  trustees  of  a  national  re- 
spKjnslblllty.  Public  Involvement  is  not  only 
extensive.  It  is  also  articulate.  And  impor- 
tant consequences  are  being  and  will  con- 
tiniie  to  be  felt  in  many  respects. 

State  Legislatures  are  becoming  far  more 
active  in  the  mandate  of  educational  pro- 
grams because  they  assume  that  Local  elec- 
torates have  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
accountability  to  them  and  because  today 
the  action  or  inaction  of  Legislatures  In  the 
field  of  education  has  political  consequences 
that  did  not  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
past. 

In  the  large  cities  the  municipal  govern- 
ments are  assuming  an  Increased  role,  ar- 
guing that  they  arc  being  held  politically 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  what  has  tra- 
ditionally been  an  Independent,  autonomous 
board. 

State  departments  of  education  are  being 
strengthened,  and  while  the  funds  for  this 
purpose  under  Title  V  are  extremely  modest, 
the  fact  Is  that  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  the  State  and  the  need  for  strength- 
ening State  departments  is  clearly  recog- 
nized. As  this  evolves,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  contacts  between  the  State  department 
and  the  Local  district  will  be  more  frequent 
and  more  direct. 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
government,  a  plea  for  general,  rather  than 
categorical,  aid  can  be  Justified.  But  I  believe 
given  the  nallsUc  and  political  facts  of  life, 
at  least  for  tbe  foreseeable  future.  Federal 
aid  will  be  addressed  to  meeting  partloular 
needs  and  ooplng  with  particular  problems 
which  are  determined  to  be  for  the  national 
good. 

TRADrnONAL    CONCEPTS    CHANGING 

All  Of  these  neiw  developments  Inevitably 
will  be  deemed  to  impinge  upon  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  the  Jxirlsdlction  and  the 
powers  of  Local  boerds  of  education.  I  quickly 
agree  that  education  is  best  served  when  deci- 
sion making  is  vested  in  those  who  are  not 
concerned  about  pMutlsan  political  conse- 
quences. The  independence  from  political 
I>artlsansblp  has  been  one  of  the  major 
strengths  of  the  concept  of  Local  boards  of 
education.  But  the  forces  which  I  have  so 
briefly  mentioned  are  here,  and  they  are  real. 
The  boards  therefore  individually,  and  very 
importantly,  through  their  State  associations 
and  through  this  national  organization,  m\ist 
respond  to  these  new  and  powerful  pressures. 
One  can  attempt  to  ignore  these  develop- 
ments and  Insist  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to 
traditional  authority — or  one  can  respond 
with  a  constructive  effort  to  meet  successfully 
the  new  demands  of  the  day. 

I  submit  that  despite  all  of.  these  develop- 
ments which  can  be  considered  an  impinge- 
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ment  upon  orthodox  Local  authority,  the 
baBic  reeponstblllty  for  meeting  the  educa- 
tlonal  needs  of  the  children  will  continue 
to  reside  In  the  Local  boards.  What  Is  es- 
sential is  that  In  this  age  of  Increasing  ex- 
pectations and  demands  upma  education 
board  members  dare  not  view  themselves  as 
the  caretakers  of  educational  traditions  nor 
as  the  guardians  of  ancestral  concepts.  Their 
response  must  be  flexible,  designed  to  meet 
contemporary  needs,  and  constructive  In  Its 
approach  to  the  public  and  to  all  agencies 
of  government. 

NEW    ANB    EMEBGINC    RELATIONSHIPS 

I  have  adverted  to  the  new  and  emerging 
relationships  between  Local  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  the  State  Leglslatxires  and  the  Fed- 
eral government.  If  these  relationships  are 
to  be  effective  ad  productive,  boards  of  edu- 
cation must  exercise  fwthrlght  leadership  in 
the  artlc\ilatlon  of  their  views. 

For  example,  there  has  been  much  \mder- 
standatole  complaining  about  the  paper  work 
and  red  tape  involved  In  the  granting  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  submit  that  the  best  experia 
on  how  to  cut  down  on  red  tape  are  the  Local 
boards  and  their  administrators.  They  are 
the  ones  who  deal  with  this  on  a  dally  basis. 
Local  boards  and  their  superintendents  and 
administrators  should  not  merely  be  critical 
of  exoeeslve  paper  work  or  at  overlapping 
agencies. 

They  should  come  fca^irard  with  the  con- 
crete recommendations  and  proposals  which 
would  result  tn  reducing  unneceesary  pap«f 
work  and  in  eliminating  overlapping.  They 
have  the  opportunity  to  play  a  constructive 
and  significant  role  In  order  that  the  dollan 
available  be  spent  with  maximum  efficiency. 
They  are  tjje  ones  to  make  constructive  and 
concrete  recoounendatlons  with  respect  to 
flexibility  in  programs  which  will  meet  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  Federal  program. 

In  connection  with  the  Increased  activities 
of  other  governmental  agencies  tn  the  area 
of  education,  boards  will  function  most  ef- 
fectively through  their  state-wide  associa- 
tions and  thJT>xigh  this  natkmsl  organiza- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  the  boards  of 
education  of  this  country  have  heretofore 
exercised  the  effective  leaderatiip  of  which 
they  are  capable  in  deaUngs  with  Local. 
State  and  Federal  governments.  None  shouM 
be  mora  articulate  than  they  In  oalling  upon 
government  to  supply  the  funds  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  that  the  people 
of  this  country  demand  to  have  met. 

When  it  oomes  to  urging  the  need  for  In- 
creased funds,  LeglBlaitms  h*ve  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  pleas  of  profeeslonal  edu- 
cators and  scliool  board  members  that  in  all 
likelihood  they  discount  such  pleas  in  ad- 
vance. But  today  the  scbool  boards  possess 
allies  which  tHey  did  not  have  in  the  post. 

The  case  for  more  financial  investment  in 
edticatlon  Is  being  argued  not  only  by  pro- 
fessional educators,  but  by  tlie  meet  «on- 
sarvatlw  and  powerful  financial  elements  in 
our  country. 

In  cKtier  wnds.  board  members  must 
mobilize  the  arguments,  coordlnata  the  ef- 
forts of  aUlea  and  employ  all  legltUiMita 
reeourcee  effectively  to  call  upon  our  people  • 
and  their  gDv«mmental  repreeentatlvee  to 
furnish  the  financial  means  by  which  edu- 
cational needs  caa  be  met. 

One  can  believe  tn  the  perfectibility  of 
man  while  recognizing  at  least  some  Imper- 
fections at  the  moment.  Ttie  traditional 
appeal  for  money  based  upon  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  realize  upon  his  po- 
tential is  a  valid  idecd,  but  perhaps  the 
argument  is  mora  effective  if  It  appeals  to 
the  self- Interest  at  our  people  and  their  rep- 
resenitatlves.  Aad  as  ttMss  eoonooilsts  argw. 
our  own  eoonocalc  self-lntatest  eaUs  for  in- 
creased InvestOBsnt  tn  education. 

SCHOOL  BOASDS  1CT7BT  ACT  COLLECnVELT 

On  this  as  on  othsr  of  the  major  problems 
fadng    tbe   eduaattODal    enterprise,   school 
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^oerd  members  can  exercise  their  powers  at 
leadership  «md  Infiuenoe  most  effectively  If 
tbey  act  collectively.  IIiIb  means  ttiat  ttils 
DAtioQal  asaoctatton  (acd  It  Is  good  to  learn 
that  It  has  established  an  oiBce  In  Washing- 
ton) and  the  State  easodatloiiB  of  scbool 
beard  members  must  bee  strengthened  and 
must  adopt  forceful  leadership  reeponslblll- 
tiee.  In  the  evolving  relationships  with  State 
Legislatures  and  State  agendes,  wltli  tiie 
federal  government  and  its  agencies,  the 
State  aasodatlons  must  be  both  articulate 
and  oonetruotlve. 

Cnfortunately.  too  often  In  the  past.  State 
associations  have  been  so  eager  to  achieve 
wide  consensus  that  their  posttlone  with  re- 
spect to  iserue  have  been  watered  down  and 
diffused.  Too  often  in  the  past,  they  have  not 
eome  to  gripe  with  the  hard,  difficult,  ooo- 
trorerelal  problems.  I  submit  that  the  day  is 
past  when  unanimity  and  tranquility  are 
the  prime  objectives. 

The  State  associations  must  be  prepared  to 
confront  the  Issues  on  which  members  will 
disagree  and  be  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
Mquences  of  minority  disapproval.  These  as- 
sociations must  seek  out  the  best  talent 
within  them  for  positions  of  aggressive 
leadership.  Perhaps  it  ts  an  indication  of  the 
underasseeznent  we  have  made  of  the  poten- 
tial slgniflcance  of  these  associations  that 
•0  often  senior  officers  have  been  elected  al- 
most excludvely  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 

I  do  not  denigrate  the  Importance  of  ex- 
perience and  continued  service.  But  generally 
ws  speak  of  people  climbing  the  ladder  ca 
luecees.  Too  often  in  our  State  associations 
men  have  merely  stepped  upon  the  escalator 
and  thereby  reached  the  top.  I  do  not  believe 
that  educational  organizations  can  any 
longer  equate  leadership  with  longevity. 

There  is  another  topic  to  which  I  would 
briefly  advert. 

LAT    BOABD    AND    PROFESSIONAL    ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  re- 
spective roles  and  areas  of  responsibility  as 
between  the  lay  board  and  the  professional 
superintendent.  It  has  generally  been  said 
that  the  board  is  the  decision-making  body 
and  the  superintendent  the  professional  ad- 
ministrator of  those  decisions. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  exact  line  between 
the  two.  In  fact,  even  the  definition  is  over- 
simplified, because  in  addition  to  iKlng  the 
txecutlve  officer,  the  superintendent  is  also 
the  professional  advisor  to  the  board.  By  the 
same  token,  there  are  administrative  prob- 
lems whose  impact  upon  the  community  may 
be  such  that  the  superintendent  should  con- 
sult the  board  for  Its  advice. 

What  is  necessary  is  that  as  a  matter  of 
self-discipline  and  as  a  matter  of  legislation 
where  that  is  necessary,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible,  there  be  a  definition  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  belong  to  each. 

Our  course,  the  role  of  the  board  will  vary 
on  the  basis  of  sheer  size  of  the  district.  In 
«  district  which  has  three  school  buildings, 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  fourth  will 
understandably  call  upon  the  board  to  be- 
come more  Involved  in  the  details  ot  the  new 
buUdlng  than  will  be  expected  of  a  board  in 
a  major  city  where  millions  of  dollars  are 
•pent  annually  on  a  large  number  of  school 
projects. 

But  to  the  extent  that  a  generalization  Is 
POMlble.  I  submit  that  there  should  be  a 
yelling  out,  as  clearly  as  is  feasible,  of  the 
duties  and  the  scope  of  responslbiUty  of  the 
»amlnlstrator  and  that  the  board  limit  its 
role  to  determination  of  policies.  And  the 
outles  of  the  superintendent  should  not  be 
merely  delegated  by  the  board,  for  then  a 
conscientious  board  necessarily  tends  to  Im- 
Pnge  upon  the  superintendents  functions; 
"My  should  be  separate,  Independent  re- 
^nslblUUes,  and  administrative  decisions 
would  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board  only 
wnni  the  board  decides  that  the  issue  war- 
"Wts  an  appeal. 

The   board   does   have   an    important   re- 


sponsibility tn  the  evaluation  of  admlnistra- 
tlve  performance.  It  has  the  right  and  the 
otmgatton  to  know  that  Its  poUdss  are  being 
effectively  Unplonented.  In  the  amall  ootn- 
munlty  this  evaluation  is  almost  Intuitive. 
Board  members  tn  their  personal.  Informal 
social  contacts  wittiln  their  community  will 
have  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
In  the  schools. 

As  we  deal  with  districts  that  are  large, 
the  problem  is  more  complicated.  I  believe 
.that  the  answer  does  not  lie  in  setting  up 
a  separate  staff  for  this  purpose,  reporting 
directly  to  the  board.  This  procedure  is  likely 
to  produce  more  friction  and  distrust  and 
generate  more  problems  than  It  solves. 

Rather  I  would  believe  that  the  board 
should  require  of  the  superintendent,  regular 
and  complete  reports,  respecting  educational 
efforts  and  accomplishments  and  business 
and  financial  administration. 

In  the  large  cities  when  the  board  desires 
an  Independent  appraisal  of  a  particular 
area  of  operations,  it  may  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  outside  consultants.  Again.  If  the 
size  warrants  it,  an  Internal  evaluation  staff 
reporting  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  may  be  useful. 

Another  technique  helpful  in  making 
board  membership  a  manageable  service  is 
the  iise  of  citizen  advisory  committees.  This 
subject  was  explored  at  your  convention  last 
year.  Therefore  I  need  only  add  that  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  use  of  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  to  study  In  depth  a 
particular  problem  and  cooperation  with 
citizen  groups  which  are  independent  of  the 
board,  but  concerned  with  educational  af- 
fairs in  the  district. 

In  these  days  of  great  citizen  Interest,  the 
handling  of  board  meetings  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult.  To  the  extent  that  it  U 
practical,  and  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  issue,  it  is,  of  course,  most  desirable 
that  the  public  be  given  the  opjjortunity  to 
be  heard  at  the  board  meeting.  If  there  are 
many  who  wish  to  be  heard,  then  the  chair- 
man must  fix  and  adhere  to  time  allotmenta 
and  select  as  speakers  a  fair  cross-section 
representing  whatever  different  views  may 
exist. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  public 
board  meeting  is  not  necessarily  a  hearing.  It 
is  up  to  the  board  to  decide  on  which  Issues 
on  the  agenda  it  will  invite  and  permit 
public  discussion.  Unless  thU  Is  done,  meet- 
ings may  be  Interminable  and  prevent  the 
discharge  of  board  duties. 

I  believe  it  will  produce  an  economy  in 
time  and  more  fruitful  deliberation  by  the 
board,  if  as  a  matter  of  regular  procedure, 
the  superintendent  furnishes  each  member 
sufficiently  In  advance  of  the  meeting,  a 
full  analysis  of  an  issue,  presenting  the 
pros  and  cons  and  making  his  professional 
recommendation.  Unless  this  is  done,  too 
frequently  the  problem  Is  not  debated  with 
accuracy  and  sophistication,  more  Informa- 
tion Is  called  for,  the  issue  Is  then  tabled 
for  further  consideration  and  the  time  and 
energy  of  both  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  have  been  ineffectively  utilized.  If  it 
be  argued  that  this  suggestion  puts  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  superintendent. 
I  can  only  express  the  belief  that  in  the 
long  run  it  saves  his  time  as  well  as  that 
of  the  board. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  whether  it 
be  once  a  year  or  more  or  less  frequently, 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  board  members 
and  the  superintendent  to  get  together  for 
a  frank  discussion  of  board  operations. 
There  should  be  no  discussion  of  Items 
scheduled  to  come  before  the  board.  It 
should  be  limited  to  a  frank  discussion  in 
which  any  board  member  and  the  superin- 
tendent may  express  his  views  on  improve- 
ments In  board  functioning. 

If  a  board  members  feels  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  overstepping  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  his  authority,  if  the  superintendent 
feels    that    a  member    or    all    the    members 


are  too  involved  in  administrative  matters. 
If  a  member  feels  that  the  superintendent 
communicatee  more  fully  with  one  or  two 
members  than  with  the  othen.  If  there  is 
a  feeling  that  the  superintendent  Is  Intran- 
sigent respecting  his  recommendations,  if 
the  superintendent  is  unhappy  with  the 
public  relations  policy  oi  the  board  or  feels 
that  the  limitations  upon  his  authority  are 
excessive  or  believes  that  citizen  complaints 
are  not  being  channeled  correctly — all  of 
these  should  be  openly  and  frankly  dis- 
cussed. 

If  anyone  feels  that  important  problems 
are  being  postponed  while  unimportsuit 
ones  are  being  given  priority,  if  there  be 
uncertainty  as  to  goeas  and  objectives  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  toward  defining 
them — aU  of  these  should  be  subjects  for 
discussion.  I  believe  that  such  informal  ses- 
sions can  be  very  helpful  in  eliminating 
tfklsunderstandlngs,  In  lm{H-ovlng  efficiency 
and  in  making  service  on  the  board  a  more 
satisfying  experience. 

Also  I  sutxnlt  that  boards  should  take  the 
initiative  In  encouraging  thie  community  to 
set  up  such  screening  and  nominating  pro- 
cedures as  will  help  Insure  for  board  service 
the  beet  talent  within  the  community.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  such  screening  or  nomi- 
nating panels  or  groups  should  be  dominated 
by  the  board.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  independent. 

In  this  day  when  boards  are  confronted 
with  social  issues  that  are  frequently 
charged  with  emotion,  there  is  always  the 
risk  that  candidates  for  boeu-d  membership 
win  run  because  of  a  particular  stand  on 
a  parttcidar  issue.  To  the  extent  possible, 
this,  of  course,  should  be  avoided.  For  what 
la  needed  for  effective  board  service  are  clti- 
sens  of  intelHgence.  of  courage,  of  dedica- 
tion to  the  importance  of  good  education 
and  with  a  sense  of  trusteeship,  responsi- 
ble to  all  the  children  in  the  community  and 
not  merely  a  segment. 

SVMMART 

It  Is  inevitable  that  despite  all  the  leader- 
ship and  statesmanship  which  boards  will 
exercise,  despite  their  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  goal  of  excellence  in  education. 
there  will  be  those  who  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  either  programs  or  accomplishments. 
Board  members  are  subject  to  criticism  fre- 
quently expressing  not  merely  differences  of 
opinion,  but  grounded  upon  misinformation 
or  even  ill  will.        - 

To  the  extent  that  misinformation  Is  the 
cause,  then  the  channels  of  oommunication 
must  be  widened.  With  respect  to  vmfalr  at- 
tack which  is  dellt>erate.  the  board  must  rely 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  majority  of  Ite 
community.  No  one  engaged  In  public  service 
at  this  time  can  hope  to  be  Immune  from 
unfair  criticism  and  attack. 

But  the  impc^tance  of  providing  children 
and  our  youth  with  a  quality  of  education 
which  will  equip  them  successfully  to  meet 
the  challenges  which  will  face  them,  is  so 
great  a  service  that  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  people,  like  yourselves,  of  sufRcieni 
courage  and  determination  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility despite  its  frustrations. 

There  are  times  when  undoubtedly  the 
problems  seem  overwhelming,  almost  Impos- 
sible of  solution— when  it  seems  so  difficult 
to  achieve  understanding  and  support — 
when  criticisms  are  unjust  and  violent. 

But  then  we  remind  ourselves  that  there 
is  no  service  we  can  render  more  vital  to  our 
Nation  and  its  children  then  to  provide  for 
excellence  In  education. 

And  this  responsibility  cannot  be  dis- 
charged by  men  of  timidity,  by  men  to  whom 
tranquility  is  the  prime  goal.  Our  board 
members,  who  are  the  lay  leaders  in  educa- 
tion will  recognize  the  needs  and  demands 
of  a  society  in  transition— will  recognize  that 
turmoil  frequently  accompanies  Important 
change — and  will  demonstrate  the  dedica- 
tion, the  courage,  the  statesmanship  neces- 
sary to  confront  and  meet  the  challenges. 
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The  Second  Battle  of  Antietam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  8,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  the  fact 
that  a  giant,  500,000-volt  powerllne  may 
be  run  throiigh  the  historic  part  of 
Washington  County  between  Harper's 
Perry  and  the  area  of  the  Antietam  bat- 
tlefield Is  a  highly  regretable  prospect. 

A  measure  proposed  by  the  Potomac 
Edison  Co.,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  this  ugly 
line  would  confront  visitors  to  the  his- 
toric battlefield  and  the  National  Park 
Service's  new  center  for  visitors.  In  short, 
the  entire  area  would  be  distorted  by 
this  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  Life  magazine  and 
the  Washington  Post  have  called  atten- 
tion to  this  deplorable  fact,  and  I  would 
like  to  place  their  excellent  articles  In 
the  Recoro  today: 

[From  Life  magngJne.  June  23,  1067] 
Thx  Second  Battuc  or  AtmrrAX 

In  the  holy  writ  of  the  engineers  who  de- 
sign high  voltaga  trannmliwlan  lines,  the 
first  commandment  reads,  "Thou  sbalt  not 
deviate  {rom  a  straight  line  between  Point 
A  and  Point  B."  To  stray  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  coats  money,  even  though  a  de- 
tour might  save  a  choice  historic  area  or 
beautiful  vista  from  festoons  of  cables  and 
the  ElSel   towers   used  to  support  them. 

When,  occasionally,  outraged  citizens  at- 
tempt to  save  an  area  they  soon  cocne  up 
short  against  an  extraordinary  fact.  The  ma- 
jority of  power  companies  In  the  country 
can  take  what  land  they  want  by  eminent 
domain.  Twenty  states  allot  full  control  over 
choice  of  routes — from  which  there  Is  es- 
sentially no  appeal — to  private  ocMnpanies. 
Other  states  require  certificates  of  necessity. 
but  since  electric  power  Is  an  unquestioned 
necasity  today,  the  companies'  right  to  con- 
demnation Is  seldom  hampered.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  such  proceedings,  even  though  the 
land  taker  is  a  private  company,  the  only 
appeal  possible  Is  one  against  the  amoiint 
at  money  offered,  not  the  land-taking  Itself. 

The  latest  group  to  make  this  discovery  Is 
now  fighting  the  second  battle  of  Antietam. 
The  Potomac  Edison  Company  has  laid  out 
a  right  of.  way  that  cuts  straight  through 
one  of  the  most  historic  areas  of  Maryland. 
The  towers,  vf>  to  110  feet  taU.  built  on  a 
200-foot  right  of  way,  would  dominate  an 
area  that  Includes  the  Antietam  and  South 
Moiintaln  battlefields,  John  Brown's  farm 
and  Cheasapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  near 
Sharpeburg. 

The  prop>o8ed  power  line  has  been  con- 
demned by  everybody  from  members  of  the 
local  zoning  boards  on  up  to  Interlcar  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall.  But  nobody  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  march  of  the  towers. 

There  Is  no  argument  with  the  country's 
multiplying  needs  for  electric  power — the  de- 
mand doubles  every  10  years.  And  since  no- 
body wants  transmission  lines  in  tbelr  own 
backyard,  some  form  of  eminent  domain 
taking  Ls  inevitable.  But  It  Is  a  perversion 
of  the  democratic  process  to  allow  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  to  be  the  final  judge 
of  what  they  will  take. 

In  effect,  the  companies  have  been  ceded 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  government — 
without  having  to  accept  the  responsibility 
that  goes  with  It.  Deciding  what  Is  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  numbM-  In  an 
eminent  domain  proceeding  Is  outside  the 
province  of  a  private  company  responsible 
to  its  stockholders. 


The  final  decision  on  whether  a  land-tak- 
ing creates  values  greater  than  thoss  it  d»- 
stroys  must  be  returned  to  the  government 
whloh  is  re^Mnslble  to  all  the  people  In- 
volved. And  sines  high  voltage  trananlsslaci 
lines  are  now  mainly  Interstate  In  nature, 
the  logical  arbiter  would  be  the  PedenU 
Power  Commission. 

A  number  of  bills  now  before  Congress 
would  acoompllsh  just  that  end.  Though 
designed  primarily  to  avert  massive  inter- 
system  blackouts,  the  best  of  the  measures 
would  also  direct  the  PPC  to  consider  es- 
thetics In  the  granting  of  licensee.  The  need 
for  such  a  law  is  urgent  If  the  latest  battle 
of  Antietam  is  not  to  be  lost. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Blay  23,   19671 
Washington  Countt  Controverst  :  Powss- 

LiNB  Will  Skikt  Antietam  Battlk  Area — 

Potomac    Edison    Denies   Sbcrect    in    Its 

Planning 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Hagerstown.  Md.,  May  21. — A  gigantic,  150- 
mlle-long  electric  power  line,  part  of  whi<^ 
will  slice  through  a  Civil  War  battle  area  In 
Maryland's  Washlng^ton  County,  was  quietly 
designed  by  the  power  oomptany  without  con- 
sulting local  offldalE. 

Under  local  law,  the  company,  Potomac 
Edison,  caa  build  the  line  virtually  wherever 
It  wants  without  consulting  anybody.  It  has 
blanket  powers  of  condemnation. 

The  •25-mllUon  Une — due  for  oompletloa 
by  the  spring  of  1970 — wlU  run  from  a  gen- 
erating sitation  at  Hatfield's  Ferry,  Pa^  down 
through  Maryland  and  Into  West  Virginia, 
then  back  to  Maryland  to  Its  terminal  at 
Doube  in  Frederick  County. 

SECRECY    denied 

'We  didn't  exactly  plan  It  Ln  secrecy,"  says 
Charles  D.  Lyon,  president  of  Potomac  Edison. 

"But  we  didn't  advertise  It  either." 

Says  Lem  E.  Kirk,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  Board  of  Commissioners: 

"Our  Board  wasn't  consulted  and  neither 
was  our  planning  and  zoning  board.  We're 
not  •  •  '."an  official  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment said. 

It  is  now  a  region  under  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  a  Potomac  Valley 
Park.  A  local  commission  also  drew  up  a  gen<- 
eral  plan  for  the  region,  recommending  cer- 
tain sites  for  parks  and  others  for  preserva- 
tion of  scenic  values  and  a  rural  atmosphere. 

Potomac  Edison  was  Included  among  the 
representatlvee  of  local  Industry  to  serve  on 
the  local  commlasion,  yet  E^k  said,  there  was 
still  no  mention  made  of  the  proposed  power 
line.  The  commission  made  its  report  last 
December. 

"We  don't  have  many  historical  sites 
around,  here,"  he  said.  "The  line  will  bisect 
that  area.  It  will  definitely  be  an  eyesore." 

Only  a  small  nucleus  of  f»x>perty  owners 
and  local  OlvU  War  buffs,  however,  is  actively 
fighting  the  line. 

One  of  the  property  owners  is  Bernard  P. 
Hillenbrand,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  who  owns  a 
farm  in  the  projected  route  of  the  line. 

He  first  learned  of  the  Une  about  three 
months  ago  when  Potomac  Bdlson  asked  per- 
mission to  go  onto  his  property  to  survey  for 
it.  He  said  no.  Potomac  Bdlson  got  a  court 
order — Hillenbrand  was  not  even  Invited  to 
the  hearing — and  has  done  the  survey  work. 
Legally,  the  compttny  was  not  required  to 
notify  Hillenbrand  of  the  hearing. 

In  Maryland,  the  company  has  now  ac- 
quired rights  of  way  all  the  way  up  to  Hillen- 
brand's property.  He  is  still  flghUng  the  line, 
but  Potomac  Edison  has  power  to  condemn 
his  land  if  he  holds  out. 

On  Friday  Potomac  Edison  and  its  parent 
company,  Allegheny  Power  Systems,  Inc., 
agreed  to  hear  Hillenbrand's  argruments 
against  the  line's  proposed  location.  They 
agreed  to  consider  them,  but  made  no  com- 
mitments to  change  the  route,  worked  out 
over  months  of  behind  the  scenes  study. 

In  defense  of  its  position,  Potomac  Edison 


argues  that  some  pMwer  line  Is  necessary  sad 
there  Is  no  poeslble  line  that  wont  maka 
somebody  unliappy. 

Lyon  argues  that  the  company  did  rout* 
the  line  so  it  would  not  go  through  ths 
Antietam  Battlefield,  although  he  ooncedei 
the  towers  could  be  seen  froca  there. 

And  officials  insist  the  company  is  doluf 
everything  it  can  to  minimise  the  scenic  Im- 
pact of  the  giant  towers. 

The  company  has  had  preliminary  cll». 
cusslons  with  officials  of  the  C&O  canal  ovar 
the  site  of  the  canal  crossing,  but  there  wUl 
be  no  formal  proposal  until  englneerlnj 
details  are  final. 

Both  to  serve  a  fast  growing  Industrial 
complex  near  Martlnsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  tha 
expansion  of  the  Washington  suburbs  into 
Potomac  Edison  territory,  there  has  to  be  « 
big — 500,000  kllovolt — line,  Pot<Mnac  Bdlson 
says. 

Says  Lyon:  "We  really  can't  waste  mucli 
time  on  it." 


Reduction    of    Utility    OTerckarge    !»■ 
creawa  Edncation  Budget 


July  10,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  montaka 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  MErrCAU".  Mr.  President,  an  en- 
terprising public  school  In  Steel.  N.  Dak., 
recently  Increased  Its  education  budget 
by  reducing  its  utility  overcharge.  Thli 
was  accomplished  by  obtaining  elec- 
tricity trom  a  cooperative  rather  than 
from  an  investor-owned  utility. 

On  the  average,  electric  oo-ops  serve 
only  one-tenth  as  many  customera  as 
investor-owned  utilities.  Thus  their 
revenue  Is  proportionately  much  less. 
The  investor-owned  utilities  collect 
$7,820  In  revenue  per  mile  of  line  annu- 
ally, 15  times  as  much  as  the  co-op'i 
$516.  But  the  co-ops,  controlled  by  cus- 
tomers rather  than  distant  stockholders, 
are  nevertheless  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively on  rates  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  because  their  rate  structure  it 
not  padded  with  overcharges,  as  rates 
of  most  investor-owned  utilities  are. 

Utility  overcharges  reduce  the  edu- 
cation budget  In  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Harry  B.  Gorton,  Ed.  D..  district 
superintendent  of  Penn-TrafTord  School 
District  in  Harriscm  City,  Pa„  extimined 
this  aspect  of  education  In  his  desserta- 
tlon  entitled  "A  Study  of  Electric  Rates 
for  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania."  He 
found  that  excessive  rates  cost  as  much 
as  $2.64  per  pupil  annually. 

For  a  school  system  of  100,000  chil- 
dren, that  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  that  goes  out  of  the  educa- 
tion budget  Into  the  excess  profits  of 
utilities.  And  Pennsylvania  Is  not  the 
worst  example  of  overcharges  by  power 
companies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
story  of  the  enterprising  Steele,  N.  Dak., 
school  which  was  published  in  the  May 
1967.  issue  of  North  Dakota  Rural  Elec- 
tric magazine;  and  a  digest  of  Dr.  Gor- 
ton's dissertation,  which  appeared  in 
Dissertation  Abstracts,  volume  XXIV, 
No.  11,  1964. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were   ordered   to    be    printed    In    the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Oh,   That   Comfktition   Wnx   Wokk   Won- 
ders  1    O    U'S    OVEBCHAMS    TO    BCBOOI.    AT 

Steele    More    Than    Hai^t    a    Tkachek's 
Salary 

Because  It  dared  to  show  Its  "free  enter- 
prise"  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Pub- 
lic School  at  Steele,  NJD..  not  only  saved  a 
bundle  of  public  money  on  Its  electric  serv- 
ice costs,  but  received  from  Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities  Co.  a  check  tor  $4,373.32  la 
overcharges,  including  Interest. 

That  kind  of  money  Isn't  peanuts  any- 
where. Including  a  town  and  school  dlsrtrlct 
the  size  of  Steele. 

It's  an  interesting  story — one  that  would 
qualify  for  mention  in  a  book  like  "Over- 
charge!." recently  published  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf,  long  a  proponent  of  consumer 
ownership  and  a  burr  Ainder  the  saddle  of 
the  Investor-owned  utilities. 

Steele's  new  school  was  built  on  the  out- 
skirts of  town.  At  first  It  continued  to  get 
Its  power  from  the  franchlsed  city  supplier, 
Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co. 

School  board  members  cringed  when  they 
authorized  payment  of  the  monthly  power 
bill.  When  their  contract  expired  late  In 
1965,  with  MDU,  they  asked  the  nearest 
rural  electric  cooperative,  KEM  Electric  at 
Linton.  If  It  would  submit  a  bid  for  power 
supply. 

Nothing  In  the  law  prevents  this;  since  the 
school  was  outside  the  franchlsed  city  limits, 
■0  KEM  submitted  a  bid.  It  was  lower  than 
MDU's,  by  a  country  mile,  and  KEM  got 
the  five-year  oontract. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative  began  Its 
service  in  December  of  1965. 

Ten  months  later,  the  Steele  Ozone-Press 
s  weekly  newspaper,  published  a  compari- 
son of  the  school's  power  costs  between  Its 
fonner  supplier,  MDU,  and  the  new  sud- 
pUer,  KEM  Electric. 

Total  amount  paid  to  MDU  during  the 
p«rtod  of  December,  1964  to  September,  1B65. 

WM  »3.261.91. 

Total  amount  paid  to  KEM  Electric  during 
the  same  nine-month  period  In  the  foUowlUK 
year  was  »1,796.20. 

Net  difference  (and  savings  to  the  school) : 
♦1,466.71.  ' 

The  power  company  protested  mightily  to 

...^^^P^P*''  Something  had  to  be  wrong. 
mm  MDU.  Msybe  the  school  wasn't  using  as 
much  electricity  as  before? 

■nsat  didn't  sell. 

Something  wrong  w-lth  KEM's  meter' 

MM  had  It  checked.  It  was  accurate 

The  argument  continued. 

Along  came  the  time  for  MDU's  franchise 
jnxhe  city  to  expire.  The  company  asked  the 
Ctty  Council  for  a  20-year  renewal  "me 
Council  refused. 

At  most  of  the  City  Council  meetings,  an 
mo  employees,  and  a  member  of  the  Coun- 

A  J^f."  *  """""^  *°  '*'!«*  "»e  franchise. 
A  wbstltute  moUon  is  made  to  table  the 
«*nal  motion.  The  substitute  moUon  U  al- 
»»y8  passed.  6  to  1. 

The  city  continues  to  receive  lU  service 
ftm  MDU   without   a   franchise.    (None   Is 

S^tm!.  ~"'''''    **"'   '"°*'    '^'"^   *'°°"» 

.tL«^n  '"^•'K^l  faulty  transformer  In- 
•WUation,  an  MDU  official  presented  the  su- 

""grams  and  a  check  for  $4,373.32 
He  Mid  It  was  the  amount  the  school  had 

•^r  «nt  ^nt^•/^''^•^3'  P'^  •««7.09  at 
Jo*  Drtor  t  **♦';!''*•  ^  ""«'  38-month  period 
Ok^c  «chool'.  switch   to   KEM 

P»S*nnw?K  r^^H^^  »n  Steele,  after  the 
«^P«  published  the  overcharge  story? 
Most  of  the  folks  are  wondering  if  they 
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shouldn't  also  be  getting  a  refund,"  nUd  on* 
businessman. 


The  GeneratioB  Gap 


A  Btodt  or  ELEcraic  Rates  fo«  Public 

Schools  in  Peknstxvanxa 

(By  Harry  Burton  Gwiion,  aa.  v.) 

TICS    nOBLEM 

Although  electrical  energy  eosts  represent 
a  sizeable  amount  of  the  school  plant  budget, 
school  administrators  have  Uttae  Information 
on  which  to  judge  whether  the  energy  costs 
to  their  schools  are  reasonable.  They  have 
few  guide  lines  for  action  to  reduce  these 
costs. 

This  study  undertook  to  examine  rates 
and  practices  of  electric  utility  companies  as 
appUed  to  schools,  comparing  these  with 
rates  to  other  constimers;  and  to  examine 
effects  of  any  differences  found. 

PROCEDURE 

The  study  was  limited  to  six  major  com- 
panies which  serve  about  95  per  cent  of 
the  customers  In  Pennsylvania.  A  pilot  study 
in  two  countries  revealed  that  necessary  daU 
could  be  accumulated  and  that  there  were 
rate  differences  worthy  of  attention. 

Schools  of  similar"  size  and  age  were 
selected  for  the  study  and  Information  on 
use  and  cost  of  elecla-lcal  energy  was  ob- 
tained through  quesUonnaires. 

Comparisons  of  rates  were  made,  Including 
the  computing  of  bUIs  on  the  rates  of  au 
six  companies  for  the  acttial  use  experience 
of  two  schoou  for  a  school  year. 

PRINCIPAL    CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Electric  rates  which  schools  pay  vary 
ranging  from  1.47  to  3JJ3  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour  average  among  the  alx  companies 

2.  If  schools  served  xmder  the  highest  rates 
could  gef  service  at  the  lowest  rates  savings 
of  frcKn  85  to  46  per  cent  would  result. 

3.  Rates  for  all  classes  of  customers  varied 
between  companies  but  not  nearly  so  greatly 
as  rates  paid  by  schools. 

4.  Higher  rates  Increased  per  pupil  costs 
and  appeared  to  result  In  less  uee  of  enerev 
per  pupil.  ^' 

5.  High  rates  cost  as  much  as  $2.^4  per  dudII 
per  year  more.  f     f  f 

6.  Characteristics  of  electrical  use  by 
schools  would  justUy  favorable  rates.  Pour  oJ 
the  six  companies  extend  such  rates. 

7.  Some  saving  can  be  effected  by  check- 
ing electric  bills.  Including  meter  reading 
computation,  correctness  of  demand,  and  ap- 
plication of  the  most  favorable  existing  rate. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Electrical  energy  costs  can  be  reduced  In 
three  ways:  less  use,  reduction  in  blUing  de- 
mand, and  buying  at  lower  rates. 

Except  for  ellmlnatlMi  of  waste,  efficiency 
of  plant  operation  woiild  not  Ukely  be  Im- 
proved by  reducing  use  of  electrical  energy 
But  equipment  defects  and  leakage  shoxUd 
be  found  and  corrected. 

Where  demand  is  metered,  administrators 
should  learn  If  scheduling  of  high  energy 
use  equipment  operation  can  be  arraneed  to 
limit  demand  peaks. 

Where  rates  paid  are  higUer  than  those 
charged  other  classes  of  cusiomers,  attention 
of  the  utility  company  should  be  called  to 
the  situation  with  a  request  that  considera- 
tion be  given  revising  rates  so  as  to  make 
charges  more  equitable. 

Records  should  be  kept  to  check  accuracy 
of  bUllng  and  to  compare  bills  by  months  and 
years  to  detect  unusual  variations.  These  rec- 
ords should  show  what  bills  would  be  imder 
all  possible  applicable  rates. 

Electric  utility  company  represenUUves 
should  be  consulted  for  advice  on  best  rates 
available  and  on  other  factors  affecting  cost 
of  electrical  energy. 

Consideration  should  be  given  oonsulUtion 
with  an  independent  rate  engineer  Ui  cases 
where  the  possible  saving  appears  great 
enough   to  justify  paying   his   f4e. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATI\'^S 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tionally, June  is  a  month  for  commence- 
ment addresses  and  thoughts  for  the 
future. 

At  no  other  time  of  the  year  are  our 
thoughts  more  hopeful  than  when  ad- 
dressing the  young  people  who  have  in- 
herited the  past  and  must  determine  the 
future. 

Committeeman  Seymour  Simon  of 
Chicago's  40th  ward,  delivered  the  com- 
mencement address  at  North  Park  Col- 
lege earlier  this  month.  Mr.  Simon  is  an 
unusually  perceptive  man,  with  deep  in- 
sight into  today's  challenges.  He  has 
served  the  city  of  Chicago  for  many 
years  and  his  Intelligence  and  great  ad'- 
mlnistratlve  talents  have  contributed 
vastly  to  Chicago's  ever-expanding  repu- 
tation for  leadership  among  Americas 
great  cities. 

Mr.  Simon  titled  his  speech,  "The  Gen- 
eration Gap."  Rather  than  enumerating 
the  differences  which  separate  us.  he  has 
managed  to  bridge  the  span  of  years  with 
commonsense  and  shared  experience.  He 
says  for  all  of  us  what  we  would  say  to 
our  own  sons  and  daughters;  what  we 
feel  and  know,  but  often  cannot  express. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  eloquent  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
trusting  they  will  find  it  as  meaningful 
and  important  as  the  graduates  and  par- 
ents of  North  Park  College. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Committeeman  Simon's 
remarks  follow: 

The  Generation  Gap 
rot  fifty  years  the  whistle  of  the  largest 
factory  in  a  small  town  blew  exactly  at  noon 
When  the  factory  owner  retired,  a  civic  ban- 
quet was  held  in  his  honor.  There  he  ex- 
plained how  his  factory  whistle  was  so 
prompt.  "Every  day  as  I  walked  to  work  "  he 
said,  "I  set  my  watch  by  the  clock  in  the 
town  Jeweler's  window.  Each  day  when  mv 
watch  reached  noon.  I  ordered  the  whistle 
blown.  He  thanked  the  Jeweler,  who  was 
in  the  audience,  for  his  part  In  giving  the 
factory  whistle  lt«  reputation  for  prompt- 
ness. VThen  the  Jeweler  got  home,  he  told 
his  wife  what  had  happened  and  then  he 
said,  "Isnt  it  strange,  dear,  all  these  years 
I  have  been  setting  the  clock  in  my  window 
by  the  factory  whistle." 

There  is  a  message  In  that  storv.  but  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prompt  fact<iry  whistles 
It  U  about  a  closed  society,  dedicated  to  the 
status  quo.  resisting  change,  never  admitting 
error.  It  Is  about  relationships  In  which  too 
many  of  us  get  our  time  from  each  other  In 
which  too  many  of  us  are  conditioned'  to 
marching  In  step  with  everyone  else. 

Adjustment  to  that  kind  of  world  presents 
a  particular  dilemma  for  those  who  are  leav- 
Ing  the  academic  life.  As  students,  you  have 
been  encouraged  to  question,  to  probe  to 
think  foe  yourselves.  On  leaving  the  campus 
a  different  orientation  closes  in  on  you  Its 
tendency  wUl  be  to  transform  you  from  In- 
dmduals  into  a  group,  it  wlU  caution  you- 
Don  t  rock  the  boat;  don't  make  waves:  play 
It  safe;  go  along:  why  get  Involved  In  con- 
troversy;  accept  things  as  they  are.  because 
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there  Isn't  much  you  can  do  to  ctian^^  tbem 
anyway." 

Thl«  iB  cynical  and  feeble  advlee.  It  la 
based  on  the  erroneoua  premise  that  tbe  tn- 
dlTldual  laeka  the  wUl  to  chart  his  own 
oourae.  It  deetiroya  IndlTlduallty,  human  dig- 
nity, and  the  atrength  each  man  should 
strive  to  And  within  hlmaelX. 

The  prophet  Joel  said,  "Your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreama;  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions."  This  Is  the  generation  gap.  The 
difference  between  acceptance  of  what  Is 
and  the  need  to  take  It  apart,  re-examine  It 
and  reappraise  Its  value. 

A  monolithic  society  gives  the  generation 
gap  little  opport\mlty  for  expression,  for  that 
society  depends  on  uniformity  for  survival. 
Its  structure  does  not  permit  It  to  stand 
exposure  and  scrutiny. 

In  a  free  society,  a  generation  gap  alwajre 
exists,  although  In  periods  of  turbulent 
change  such  as  oxirs.  Its  outlines  aire  sharper 
and  Its  sounds  louder  than  In  more  placid 
times.  No  matter  how  visible  and  noisy  the 
gap  between  our  generations  seems  to  ua 
today.  It  will  disappear  all  too  quickly.  Tou 
who  are  being  graduated  will  ftnd  yourselves 
conforming  to  an  older  generation  almost  so 
soon  you  will  fall  to  realize  what  happened 
to  you.  and  you  won't  even  be  able  to  re- 
member the  route  which  carried  you  across 
the  generation  gap. 

Don't  try  to  close  the  generation  gap  quick- 
ly. On  the  contrary,  preserve  It  In  your  own 
attitudes  and  values  for  as  long  as  possible. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  the  fresh  thoughts 
and  challenging  Ideals  your  youth  and  your 
boundless  enthusiasm  can  and  should  bring 
to  our  society.  Protest  against  worn  out 
concepts  and  the  Imagination  and  courage 
to  develop  new  viewpoints  strengthens  any 
society  which  places  a  supreme  value  on 
liberty.  The  famous  historian.  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  teaches  that  "when  a  nation 
silences  criticism  and  dissent.  It  deprives  it- 
self of  the  power  to  correct  Its  errors." 

Our  laws  protect  the  privilege  to  differ  and 
disagree  better  now  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history.  In  the  last  twenty  years  our  Federal 
courts,  our  four  Presidents,  our  Congress  and 
many  state  and  local  officials  have  given 
broader  and  more  vital  meaning  to  our  Bill 
of  Rights  and  our  constitutional  Immunities 
than  they  ever  had  before.  You  have  never 
been  as  well  safeguarded  as  now  In  your  in- 
dividual right  to  speak,  to  write,  to  assem- 
ble without  fear,  to  be  free  from  Intrusion 
and  coercion  by  agents  of  government.  Yet, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  the 
law  permits  and  what  society  accepts. 

Many  In  my  generation  and  unfortunately 
even  in  yours  have  little  patience  for  Ideas 
which  are  different  or  disturbing.  They  pay 
llp-servlce  to  the  American  tradition  of  pro- 
test by  saluting  the  dissenters  of  other  gen- 
erations while  at  the  same  time  steering  clear 
of  any  Involvement  with  their  modem  coun- 
terparts. Most  of  the  men  whose  stories  were 
told  In  President  Kennedy's  book  Profile*  m 
Courage  merited  inclusion  In  the  book  be- 
cause of  their  coxirage  In  expressing  a  philos- 
ophy of  dissent.  Yet,  these  men  In  the  clr- 
cimistances  which  brought  them  to  their 
roles  of  protest,  and  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance In  history,  did  not  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  enthusiastic  supporters.  Tlie  dissenter 
often  does  not  bec<MBe  a  hero  until  historians 
have  reviewed  his  role.  To  bis  oontemponrles 
be  Is  at  the  worst  a  devU  and  at  tb«  best  an 
Irritating  annoyancs  to  oonselenoe  which 
most  people  wish  would  go  away  and  not 
bother  them. 

The  class  of  1967  may  be  to  young  to 
remember  It,  but  my  gmeratlon  Is  not  too 
old  to  recall  the  exciting  de(noastr»tlon  ot 
courage  by  Edward  B.  Muirow  when  In  eaily 
April.  lOM.  cc  his  tdevlslan  ptognaa.  S«*  It 
Now  he  took  on  a  poiwwfnl  United  State* 
Senator,  Joseph  R.  MoCarthy.  o*  Wlaoonstn. 


That  program  exposed  agents  of  government. 
Yet.  there  Is  a  great  difference  between  what 
the  law  permits  and  what  society  accepts. 
Many  In  my  generation  and  unfortunately 
eiven  In  yours  have  little  patience  for  Ideas 
which  are  different  or  disturbing.  They  p»y 
lip-service  to  the  American  tradition  of  pro- 
test by  saluting  the  dissenters  of  other  gener- 
ations while  at  the  same  time  steering  clear 
of  any  Involvement  with  their  modem  coun- 
terptirts.  Most  of  the  men  whose  starlee  were 
told  In  President  Kennedy's  book  Profiles  In 
Courage  merited  Inclusion  In  the  book  be- 
cause of  their  courage  In  expressing  a  phi- 
losophy of  dl.>aent.  Yet.  these  men  m  the 
circumstances  which  brought  them  to  their 
roles  of  protest,  and  to  positions  of  Impor- 
tance in  history,  did  not  attract  a  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  supporters.  The  dis- 
senter often  does  not  become  a  hero  until 
historians  have  reviewed  his  role.  To  his  con- 
temporaries he  Is  at  the  worst  a  devil  and 
at  the  best  an  Irritating  annoyance  to  con- 
science which  most  people  wish  would  go 
away  and  not  bother  them. 

The  class  of  1967  may  be  too  young  to 
remember  It.  but  my  generation  Is  not  too 
old  to  recall  the  exciting  demonstration  of 
courage  by  Edward  R.  Murrow  when  In  early 
April.  1954  on  his  television  program  See  It 
Now  he  took  on  a  powerful  United  States 
Senator.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin. 
That  program  exposed  Senator  McCarthy's 
cruelty  and  disregard  for  truth  In  labeling 
people  as  Communists  by  star  chamber 
methods  without  evidence  and  without 
hearing. 

Mr.  MuTPow  provided  an  eloquent  addi- 
tion to  the  rhetoric  of  liberty  and  freedcan 
with  words  as  wise  and  sound  today  as  they 
were  thirteen  years  ago.  He  summed  up  his 
program  saying,  "We  must  not  confuse  dis- 
sent with  disloyalty.  We  must  remember  al- 
ways that  accusation  Is  not  proof  and  that 
conviction  depends  upon  evidence.  Remem- 
ber that  we  are  not  descended  from  fearful 
men.  not  from  men  who  feared  to  write,  to 
speak,  to  associate  with  and  to  defend  causes 
whlc  were  for  the  moment  unpopular." 

ThlB  was  tbe  first  of  a  series  of  public  con- 
frontations with  McCarthylsm  which  a  f«w 
months  later  brought  McCarthy's  witch 
hunts  to  an  end.  The  McCarthy  broadcast 
committed  the  network  which  employed 
Murrow  to  controversy  and  hs  became  con- 
troversial himself.  The  controversy  made  the 
establishment  In  the  network  uneasy;  Im- 
mediately after  the  broadcast  coolness  de- 
veloped between  Murrow  and  the  network 
executives  and  Murrow  never  again  had  the 
same  prestige  and  authority  In  the  network. 
But,  whUe  history  regards  McC&rthylsm  as  ■ 
sickness  which  passed  and  will  seldom  record 
the  names  of  the  executives  who  made  up 
the  network  establishment.  It  has  and  always 
will  have  respectful  affection  for  the  man 
who  had  courage  to  take  on  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Dissent  sometimes  has  Ironic  results  and 
brings  about  surprising  alignments.  Cblcago 
engaged  last  week  In  Project  Good  Neighbor. 
It  was  a  special  activity  of  friendship  and 
brotherhood,  designed  to  teach  the  need  for 
providing  equal  opportunities  In  housing  for 
au  people,  regardless  erf  race  and  to  open 
housing  in  communities  which  are  now  an 
white.  It  received  great  public  acclaim  and 
support  from  the  prem.  pubUc  offidaU.  execu- 
tlvee  of  large  corporations  and  a  large  n\uxk- 
b«r  ct  white  people.  With  all  the  public  ac- 
ceptance Project  Good  Neighbor  received.  I 
wonder  how  many  peoj^e  bothered  to  trac* 
Its  geneels.  Ik  was  sponsored  by  12ie  Leader- 
ship Council  for  MetiopoUtan  Open  Cmnmu- 
nltles  which  Is  an  ongoing  eltixens  orgaoisa- 
tlon  created  in  response  to  the  statement  at 
pvlndikles  adopted  at  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  summit  oonferenoe  held  at  tbs 
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Palmer  House  in  Chicago  last  summer.  For 
those  of  you  who  do  not  live  In  Chicago,  may 
I  recau  for  you  that  this  was  the  meeUng 
between  dty  officials,  cotmty  officials,  reU- 
glotis,  business  and  labor  leaders  and  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  and  leaden  of  the 
Southern  ChrisUan  Leadership  Conference 
to  find  a  way  to  end  the  housing  marches 
which  tore  Chicago  apart  last  summM".  It  u 
clear  that  those  marches  were  a  forerunner 
of  Project  Good  Neighbor.  Would  it  be  un- 
charitable to  Inquire  how  many  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  enthusiasti- 
cally participated  In  Project  Good  Neighbor 
particularly  because  the  eetabllshment  sup- 
ported It.  were  opposed  with  at  least  equal 
vigor  to  the  marches  Dr.  King  led  last  sum- 
mer. 

In  the  past  few  months  many  people  have 
re-examJned  the  nature  of  disagreement  and 
dissent.  They  have  told  us  It  U  good  In  a 
free  society  and  consistent  with  the  most 
previous  of  American  traditions.  But  this  ap- 
praisal has  usually  been  followed  by  the  ad- 
monition that  dissent  shooild  be  creative  or 
constructive  or  responsible  or  that  It  must 
be  Justified  by  the  suggestion  of  meanlnefui 
alternatives.  * 

Who  Is  there  to  say  what  Is  good  dissent 
and  what  la  bad  dissent.  Who  can  frame  fair 
and  meaningful  standards  to  measure  what 
is  creative,  constructive  or  responsible  in  dls- 
agreement  and  what  is  destructive.  Are  these 
decisions  which  can  safely  be  left  to  a  local 
police  chief  or  a  municipal  administrator 
or  the  majority  or  to  public  opinion  or  per- 
haps to  those  good  people  who  simply  want 
to  remain  comfortable  and  unlnvolved? 

The  dissent  which  I  urge  be  left  free  does 
not  encompass  violations  of  the  law  and 
neo-nazl  preeeure  tactlce.  Draft  card  burning, 
croes  burning,  flag  burning  and  property 
burning  as  weU  as  taunting  others  solely  to 
provoke  them  to  assault  are  not  legitimatized 
by  the  privilege  of  dissent.  Rioting,  looting, 
pock  throwing  and  sniping  are  violations  d 
law  which  no  concept  of  dlasent  can  Justify 
Dissent  does  not  include  the  freedom  to  da- 
stroy  the  system  at  law  which  guaiantets 
freedom  to  apeak,  assemble  and  mareb  In 
protest.  Dissent  Is  not  anai«by. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  prove  your 
resistance  to  conformity  by  joining  the  near- 
est march  as  soon  as  you  pick  up  your 
diploma  or  participate  In  the  first  demon- 
stration you  run  acrooa.  Nor  am  I  suggesting 
that  you  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  si^ 
porting  minority  ideas,  unpopular  causes  or 
concepts  in  which  you  do  not  sincerely  be- 
lieve. What  I  recommend  Is  that  you  think 
through  your  own  position  on  Issues  of  Im- 
portance and  arrive  at  your  own  conclusion 
on  the  basis  at  your  own  thinking.  Be  free 
In  your  spirit;  set  your  time  by  the  sun  and 
the  stars  and  not  by  factory  whistles.  Do 
this  with  awareness  that  ideas  initially 
scorned  by  many  often  later  become  accepted 
doctrine.  What  better  example  can  you  havs 
than  the  rule  tliat  separate  but  equal  schools 
were  permissible,  a  concept  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  oC  ths  United  States,  after 
64  years,  declared  to  be  a  Judicial  error. 

Also,  resist  being  crushed  by  pressures  to 
conform  whether  they  ooms  from  the  busi- 
ness organization  in  which  you  work,  tb« 
community  In  which  you  live,  the  religion 
within  which  you  pray,  the  social  group  In 
which  you  traval,  the  country  club  to  which 
you  belong  or  the  newspapers  to  which  you 
subscribe.  If  there  Is  any  obligation  or  re- 
sponsibility or  leadership  an  educated  per- 
son can  have  for  society,  U  to  this. 

OongTatulatlona  to  an  parents  for  I  am 
sure  they  worried  almost  as  hard  as  tbs 
graduates  over  the  academio  pursuit.  And 
best  wishes  to  you  who  are  graduating.  Uttj 
yon  find  happiness  In  th«  pursttft  of  yoor 
own  Individuality. 
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Reiolation  io  Sapport  of  the  War  on 
PoTerty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  department  of  Montana,  In  strong 
support  of  the  war  on  poverty.  This  reso- 
lution, which  encourages  each  individual 
member  at  each  VFW  post  to  participate 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  local  and 
national  endeavors  to  eliminate  poverty, 
is  in  the  fine  tradition  of  civic  awareness 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  I  am  especially 
encouraged  that  this  expression  of  sup- 
port of  the  antlpoverty  effort  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  Itself  is  about  to 
renew  Its  commitment  to  this  most 
worthwhile  program.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  achieved  a  re- 
markable record  of  progress,  and  it 
merits  the  continued  support  of  us  alL 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RjECORD,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON    AOOPTB)    AT    DEPARTMENT 

Convention 
Whereas,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
through  direct  action  and  collective  support! 
have  always  promoted  Increased  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans,  that  every  Individual, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  ethnic 
background,  might  share  In  this  Nation's 
abundance,  and 

Whereas,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
originally  passed  by  Congress  In  1964  and 
•Ince  extended  and  amended  In  1965  and 
1966.  has  established  programs  and  mecha- 
nisms to  enable  the  poor  of  our  country. 
In  the  beet  American  tradition,  to  In-eak 
their  own  cycles  of  poverty. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
•l«n  Ware,  Department  of  Montana,  assem- 
bled In  convention  at  Miles  City.  Mont 
June  7  through  Jime  10.  1967.  stand  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  continuing  and  expanding 
the  vital  efforts  begun,  and  thus  far  well  ad- 
wnced.  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
•nd  that  each  Individual  member  and  post 
be  encoviraged  to  participate  to  the  fullest 
poesible  extent  In  local  and  national  en- 
deavors to  eliminate  jxjverty. 

And  further  resolved,  that  the  Veterans 
Of  Foreign  Wars  national  magazine,  as  well 
•B  all  publications,  advise  the  members  of 
Wys  and  means  to  help  as  a  commimlty 
•arvlce  project  those  young  men  and  women 
who  have  been  trained  at  Government  ex- 
PMise  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the  areas 
where  they  have  been  sent  for  employment, 
to  help  those  people  find  housing,  learn  the 
•JM  so  they  can  get  to  and  from  work,  and 
other  things  that  good  Americans  do  for 
other  good  Americans. 

^  further  resolved,  that  this  reeoluUon 
oe  forwarded  to  the  national  organization  of 
M«  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  for  approprt- 
we  action  at  the  national  convention  In  New 
Wl»ns,  lA.,  August  17  through  26,  1067. 
Attest; 

_  Robert  A.  Dtjrkee. 

oepartment    Adjutant.    Department    of 
lontana.   Veterant  of  Foreign   Wars. 


Mighty  Icraei:  Leuon  to  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  njLjKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  International 
observers  is  Columnist  Richard  Pattee, 
who  is  featured  in  the  New  World,  the 
Chicago  archdiocese  newspaper.  I  feel 
his  June  30  commentary  on  the  Middle 
East  war  gives  an  excellent  summary 
and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Mighty  Israel:  Lesson  to  World 
(By  Richard  Pattee) 
The  post-mortem  on  the  four-day  war  In 
the  Middle  East  wUl  doubtlessly  go  on  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  spectacular  triumph 
of  the  Israelis  and  the  total  Incapacity  of  the 
neighboring  Arab  states  to  make  good  their 
threats  provide  a  lesson  for  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

A  British  commentator.  Peregrine  Worst- 
home,  has  described  the  situation  as  the  con- 
frontation of  the  technically  develop)ed  and 
the  underdeveloped,  with  the  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  less  advanced  when  faced  by  the 
military  power  of  a  modem  state. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  that 
Israel's  principal  characteristic  Is  that  It  la, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  a  European-type 
state  In  the  midst  of  nations  which  are  only 
superficially  developed.  When  the  show  down 
came,  the  ability  of  this  highly  evolved  so- 
ciety was  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
smashing  the  infinitely  more  numerous 
adversary. 

Although  the  thesis  may  very  well  be  true. 
It  must  also  be  clear  that  It  applies  primarily 
to  developed  and  undeveloped  nations  which 
are  geographically  Juxtapoaeo.  It  would  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  U.S.  In  Vietnam 
where  enormous  distance  and  a  very  different 
geography  are  involved. 

In  the  Israeli-Arab  war.  the  forces  were 
facing  one  another  on  their  respective  fron- 
tiers. Moreover  the  geography  of  both  was 
Identical  and  there  is  no  huge  hoetUe  power, 
such  as  China.  Just  to  the  north  of  the 
enemy. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  re- 
cent KDddle  Eastem  clash  mu«t  certainly  be 
that  none  of  the  African  or  Middle  Eastem 
countries,  even  though  armed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  anyone  else,  is  able,  as  things  stand 
now,  to  bring  down  a  technically  superior 
enemy,  even  though  his  resources  and  terri- 
torial area  may  be  small. 

This  leeson  must  certainly  be  applied  to 
the  threats  against  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa. 

There  is.  Indeed,  a  dose  analogy  between 
the  situations.  Rhodesia  is  a  tight  little 
country  with  a  proportionately  capable  army 
and  excellent  leadership.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  any  of  the  neighboring  African  states 
on  their  own  could  possibly  make  an  inva- 
sion stick. 

Rhodesia  versus  Zambia  and  Tanzania, 
with  the  support  in  theory  of  other  states 
r«noved  from  the  Immediate  theater  of  hos- 
tilities, would  be  somewhat  comparable  to 
Israel  In  the  recent  war.  The  result  would 
probably  be  the  same,  the  quick  thrust  and 
the  oollapee  of  the  African  states. 

In  the  case  of  South  Africa,  the  situation 
would  be  still  more  similar  and  on  a  vast 
scale.  There  Is  something  of  the  same  mental- 
ity In  Israel  as  In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa: 
the  same  conviction  of  a  Justified  presence;  a 
solid  and  almost  unanimous  wUI  to  maintain 
positions  and  ward  off  outside  Interference. 
This  Is  accompanied  by  a  far  greater  In- 
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dustrlal  capacity  than  Israel.  In  short,  the 
recent  war  demonstrated  that  beneath  the 
oceans  of  verbalism,  the  Inflammatory 
speeches  and  the  boasts  o<  strength,  there 
was  predouB  lltUe  more  than  bluff  and  sham. 

Unfortunately  the  deflation  of  these  claims 
to  easy  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs 
leaves  a  hundred  million  people  In  frustra- 
tion and  humiliation. 

The  unfortunate  thing  has  been  that  they 
were  encouraged  in  political  terms  to  seek 
for  goals  which  were  absolutely  unattainable 
on  the  field  of  battle.  This  state  of  mind  that 
war  will  solve  the  questions  still  prevails 
with  reference  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
One  wonders  If  the  lesson  of  defeat  will  have 
repercussions  as  far  as  the  Zambesi 


Peace:    A   Mandate   From   Mankind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Qulncy. 
Mass.,  on  July  6,  1967,  recommending  a 
path  to  world  peace.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration: 

Peace.  A  Mandate  Prom  Mankind 
Pride,  and  the  narrow  Interests  of  govern- 
ments and  their  leaders,  have  made  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  firm  and  equitable  world 
peace  Impossible. 

In  today's  world,  governments  and  their 
leaders  appear  to  place  more  Importance  on 
saving  face  and  self-interest  than  on  ensur- 
ing the  survival  and  well-being  of  their 
citizens. 

The  result  Is  that  today's  world  hangs  In  a 
purgatory  between  war  and  peace. 

Every  nation  hates  war,  but  no  nation 
alone  or  In  concert,  seems  willing  to  make 
the  first  step  toward  peace. 

Because  of  the  national  self-interests  of  its 
members,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  unable  to  do  anything  construc- 
tive toward  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  General  Assembly's  failure  Is  a  mir- 
ror Image  of  the  Security  CouncU's  lack  of 
agreement  on  how  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment In  an  area  that  has  endured  three  wars 
in  the  last  two  decades. 

To  Its  credit,  the  Security  Council  has  se- 
cured a  cease-fire  between  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel— a  cease-fire,  however,  Is  not  a 
peace.  The  Middle  East  U  only  one  of  the 
world's  trouble  spots  where  a  cease-fire  is 
standing  duty  for  a  full  and  honorable  peace 
as  in  Korea. 

It  Is  now  time  that  nationally  self-centered 
considerations  be  discarded  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind  be  taken  up.  It  Is  now  time  that 
the  egos  of  nations  and  their  leaders  be  for- 
gotten and  that  peace  on  this  planet  becomes 
the  prime  consideration. 

Only  if  this  Is  done  can  the  Umted  Nations 
fulfill  Its  mandate  from  mankind:  "to  main- 
tain International  peace  .  .  .  (and)  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion and  removal  of  threats  to  peace." 

The  United  Nations  Is  a  community  re- 
sponsibility. It  places  obligations  upon  all  its 
members,  great  or  small.  Its  burdens  fall 
most  heavUy  upon  the  powerful,  to  whom 
the  whole  world  should  be  able  to  look  for 
guidance. 

Thus  the  UJI.,  and  the  people  of  the  world. 
«tp«c*  much  more  than  they  have  been 
getting  In  the  way  at  responsible  Interna- 
tional leadcnhlp  from  President  Johnson  of 
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the  United  States,  Premier  Koeygln  ot  th« 
Soviet  Union,  President  d«  a«tiUe  ot  Ftmiic«, 
and  Prime  Ml  n  Inter  Harold  Wilson  ot  Ore** 
Britain.  It  la  time  these  men  carry  out  th« 
task  ot  statesmanship  and  place  peace  before 
national  prestige. 

In  Its  most  fundamental  senae,  the  UJT.  la 
an  organization  ot  the  peoples  ot  the  world. 
Its  General  Assembly  is  the  only  place  on 
earth  where  each  natioc,  no  matter  how 
■mall,  has  an  equal  voice  and  an  equal  vote. 
With  this  In  mind,  there  follows  a  proposal 
for  world  peace.  It  reqiilres  that  governments 
place  statesmanship  before  poUtlcs,  thought- 
ful consideration  before  flery  oratory.  This 
proposal  must  be  taken  as  one  oomplets 
package,  recognizing  that  many  nations  must 
foraake  traditional  positions  In  order  to  And 
peace  for  all. 

woaujwiDa 
United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces  and 
observer  teams  shall  not  be  withdrawn  from 
any  area  without  formal  UJ^.  consent,  after 
thorough  deliberation. 

Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  nation 
to  use  force  against  United  Nations  person- 
n«i  shall  be  considered  aggression  against 
all  member  states. 

Freedom  of  Innocent  passage  shall  be 
guaranteed  for  vessels  of  all  nations  through 
all  international  waterways.  Including  the 
Oulf  of  Aqaba.  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Panama 
Oanal.  the  Dardaneles  Straits  and  the  Bos- 
porous  Straits. 

Communist  China  be  offered  United  Na- 
tl<Mu  membership  under  a  two-China  policy. 
All  UJT.  members  must  sign  and  adhere 
to   the   nuclear  test  ban   treaty. 

Indian  and  Pakistan  must  accept  a  UJi.. 
directed  settlement  in  their  dispute  over 
Kashmir  and  agree  to  respect  each  other's 
borders. 

Agreements  must  be  reached  among  V2f. 
members  to  halt  all  arms  races. 

A  treaty  prohibiting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  concluded  and  signed  by 
aU  UJT.  member  nations. 

The  UJJ.  shall  guarantee  and  enforce  these 
agreements.  All  members  must  agree  to  ful- 
fill United  Nations  peacekeeping  obligations. 
Including  payments  of  past  and  future  fi- 
nancial assessments,  and  furnishing  of  per- 
eonnal,  equipment  and  services  upon  re- 
quest. Nations  refusing  to  meet  such  obliga- 
tions shall  lose  the  voting  privileges  of  UJT 
membership. 

IiniDLf    EAST 

The  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  In- 
ternationalized under  UJNT.  auspices  as  a 
world  religious  shrine,  open  to  people  of 
■U  faiths  and  all  nationalities. 

Arab  nations  shall  recognize  Israels  exlst- 
Mtoe  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Israeli  forces  shall  be  completely  withdrawn 
to  boundaries  existing  before  the  outbreak 
of  kMt  months  war. 

Arab  military  force*  shaU  be  prohibited 
from  approaching  within  20  mllee  of  israeU 
trcntters. 

United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces  must 
be  stationed— with  adequate  personnel 
equipment  and  freedom  of  movement^-on 
both  sides  of  the  Israeli-Arab  frontlera  sad 
at  Sbarm  el  Sheikh,  the  fortress  oommandimr 
the  Strait  of  Tlran. 

laraal  and  the  Arab  nations  shall  agree  to 
respect  each  other's  teirltortal  Integrity. 

Paleetlnlan  Arab  refguees  shall  be  perma- 
aentty  resettled  and  assisted  as  part  o*  an 
tntematlonal  economic  and  technical  asslst- 
■aw  program  for  the  Middle  Bast,  admlnla- 
tet<Bd  by  the  United  Nations  and  financed  by 
"""•ndaitory  assessments  on  au  UJJ.  membew. 
OU-prodndng  MUkU«  Esst  attaitei  rtian  ocm- 
«butB  •  percentags  ot  their  Income  from  ofl 
•o  tbis  program. 


the  reepoDslblllty  for  ensuring  a  negotiated 
settlemeixt,  with  the  full  cooperation  o*  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

To  Implement  the  negotlatlona,  the  United 
States  must  cease  bombing  North  Vietnam. 

In  turn.  th«  United  Nations  shaU  eosur* 
that  North  Vietnam  ceases  inflltz^tioc  of  tnen 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam. 

An  immediate  cease-fire  rViaii  take  effect  in 
South  Vietnam,  to  be  supervised  by  United 
Nations  observer  terms,  as  a  prelude  to  a  full 
and  honorable  peace. 

WESTERN    HEMISPHERE 

Cuba  and  all  other  Western  Hemispheric 
nations  must  agree  to  respect  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity. 

Cuba  shall  rejoin  the  Organization  ot 
American  States  and  f>artlcipate  In  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  with  the  guarantee  that 
she  shall  refrain  from  "exporting  revolution". 
Cuba  shall  permit  refugees  to  reitum  to 
their  nation,  with  full  rights  of  citizenship 
and  return  of  expropriated  property  or  full 
and  equitable  payment  for  such  propertry. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  complete  listing  of 
the  ajiswers  to  the  world's  problems;  how- 
ever, actcd-upon  favorably  as  a  complete 
package  it  could  be  the  first  concrete  step  to 
world  peace. 

Par  too  long,  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
have  been  considered  on  a  limited  basis. 
Only  a  comprehensive  approach,  with  true 
humility  and  oonsclentlous  desire,  can  ful- 
fill mankind's  mandate  for  a  life  of  peace. 
Therefore  we  propose  that  these  sugges- 
tions be  made  the  next  order  of  business  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
They  should  be  proposed  as  a  single  resolu- 
tion. 

The  most  urgent  problems  the  world  faces 
today  are  not  wars  for  national  prestige 
waged  on  barren  deserts  or  in  steaming  Jim- 
gles.  The  world's  greatest  problems  today  ar« 
hunger,  disease,  illiteracy  and  poverty. 

The  an.swers  for  these  four  problems  can 
never  be  found  while  the  world's  major  pow- 
ers are  concerned  with  self-interest,  while 
fighting  may  erupt  at  any  time,  anywhere 
on  this  globe.  Por  these  wars  are  terribly 
wasteful  of  the  time,  money,  knowledge,  and 
human  resources  needed  to  conquer  today's 
greatest  problems. 

The  technical  capability  to  conquer  hun- 
ger and  disease  exists;  the  "have-natlons"  ot 
the  world  possess  the  financial  resources  to 
apply  that  technology.  Likewise,  the  devel- 
oped nations  have  the  ability  to  eradicate 
Illiteracy. 

AU  that  is  needed  to  conquer  hunger,  dis- 
ease and  Illiteracy  is  a  redirection  and  coor- 
dination of  resources  now  being  wasted.  One* 
hunger,  disease  and  lllltesracy  are  conquered, 
poverty  wiu  fall  by  the  wayside. 
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Additional  Boys'  State  Delegates 

EXTE2>JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  July  10,  1967 


VICTMAK 

__'^^  United  NattoM  must  accept  primary 
n^KXMUUtj  for  andbig ttM  wwln  Vletauun. 
tb»  Swjurlty  OouncU  ihaU  b«  tshuztd  wltb 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Record 
of  June  19,  1967.  I  entered  the  names  of 
delegates  to  Delaware  Boys'  State  In 
Dover.  Because  of  changes  made  in  the 
original  list  of  delegates,  I  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  the  following 
young  men  who  participated  In  this  fine 
program : 

C.  Todd  CoUiDs,  Leonard  Campbell,  Joseph 
B.  Breen,  Jack  Hayden,  Peyton  Lewis,  Jamee 
Kerrigan,  Harry  Q.  Temple,  Robert  Stowe, 
Jay  Reynolds,  and  Connie  Longshore. 


Eatinr  Hirh  e>  tlw  UJ<I.  Hof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  towA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Washingtcai  Post  of  Sunday.  July  9.  the 
Inimitable  columnist.  Art  Buchwald,  does 
an  excellent  Job  of  telling  the  story  of 
that  weird  organization  known  as  the 
United  Nations. 

Buchwald's  literary  gem  needs  no  fur- 
ther comment.  It  follows: 

Eating  High  oif  tkk  U.N.  Hog 
As  the  United  Nations  gets  larger,  its 
member  countries  are  becoming  smaller,  and 
sometimes  It's  liard  to  recognize  the  name 
of  a  nation,  much  less  to  pronounce  It.  The 
other  day  I  was  in  a  restaurant  in  New  York 
and  I  got  to  talking  to  a  man  who  tiUTied 
out  to  be  the  UJ*.  Ambassculor  from  Boolah 
Boolah,  a  speck  of  land  located  somewhere 
between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Antarctic. 
"How  many  people  in  joxir  country?"  I 
asked  him. 

"I  think  about  2000,"  he  said.  "I  haven't 
been  home  for  some  time.  My  brother  Is  the 
Prime  Minister  and  I'm  the  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  tossed  a  coin  for  our 
Jobs,  and  he  lost." 

"Then  you  like  being  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  ?" 

"I  adore  It.  The  General  Assembly  is  air 
conditioned,  we  get  diplomatic  Immunity 
when  it  comes  to  parking  and  if  you  get  tired 
of  listening  to  the  speeches  you  can  always 
tune  in  a  transistor  radio.  Everybody  thlnka 
you're  listenmg  to  the  translation  of  a 
speaker." 

"If  you're  such  a  small  country,  where  do 
you  get  your  funds  to  entertain?" 

"I  don't  have  to  do  any  entertaining. 
Everyone  wants  to  entertain  me.  First  the 
Russians  take  me  to  lunch,  then  the  Ameri- 
cans take  me  to  dinner,  the  Arabs  havsme 
over  for  shlsbkebab  and  I  must  say  the; 
don't  serve  a  bad  breakfast  at  the  Israeli  dele- 
gation. If  you  get  a  good  debate  like  this  one, 
you  can  eat  for  months  without  picking  up  a 
check. 

"The  trick,  of  course.  Is  never  to  tell  them 
how  you're  going  to  vote.  If  you  aline  your- 
self with  one  side  or  the  other  too  early,  you 
could  starve  to  death." 

"Then  it's  best  to  be  neutral,"  I  said. 
"Absolutely,      particularly      because     the 
French  are  always  wooing  neutral  coimtries, 
and  you  know  what  kind  of  a  feed  they  can 
put  on." 

"You've  been  entertained  by  the  French?" 
"Would    you    believe    President   de    Gaulle 
sent  me  a  can  of  fole  gras  from  his  own  back 
yard?" 
"People  really  make  a  fuss  over  you,  then." 
"Why  not?  My  vote  is  as  Important  as  Great 
Britain's    in    the    General   Assembly,   and  as 
long  as  they  don't  know  which  way  you're  go- 
ing to  go,  they  have  to  cater  to  you." 

"How  do  you  finally  decide  which  way 
you're  going  to  vote?" 

"I  send  a  wire  back  home  and  ask  them 
what  we  need.  If  they  cable  back  that  we 
need  a  dam,  then  I  inform  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  United  States  bloc  and  I  let  them  bid 
on  it.  The  highest  bidder  gets  the  Job  and  my 
vote." 

"The  highest  bidder?" 

"Yes,  whoever  offers  us  the  most  money 
Is  given  permission  to  build  oiir  dam." 

"That's  one  way  of  getting  a  dam  built," 
I  said. 

"This  doesn't  happen  every  day.  We  really 
get   most   of  our  aid  during  an   emergency 
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lesslon  of  the  General  Assembly.  You  cant 
get  a  ton  of  wheat  dxirlng  a  regiUar  session, 
or,  for  that  matter,  a  cup  of  coffee." 

"I  notice  you're  eating  alone  now.  Does 
that  mean  that  no  one  Is  taking  you  to  din- 
ner tonight?" 

"Not  exactly.  I'm  eating  alone,  but  the  bill 
Is  being  sent  to  Bed  China.  Although  they're 
not  a  member  of  the  UJi.,  they're  so  mad  at 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  umted  States  that 
they're  trying  to  get  me  to  abstain." 
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Rail    Service    Disturbing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Post  Office  Department's  announced 
policy  to  phase  out  RPO's.  Nevertheless, 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  contin- 
ued this  policy  with  the  detrimental  re- 
sults on  railroad  passenger  service  that 
I  have  predicted.  In  support  of  my  views, 
I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 
May  7  edition  of  the  Omaha  World  Her- 
ald. The  article  follows: 

RAn.  Service  "Distubbing  " — Substantial 
Cutback  Ctteo  by  Pitterson 

Lincoln  (AP).— Chairman  Fred  Peterson 
of  the  State  Railway  Commission  said  Satur- 
day the  Commission  is  concerned  about  a 
trend  toward  reduction  of  rail  passenger  and 
freight  service  in  Nebraska. 

He  said  a  substantial  cutback  in  passenger 
train  service  is  a  direct  result  of  the  United 
States  Postofflce  Department's  decision  to 
award  mall  contracts  to  truckers  rather  than 
railroads. 

"We  think  it's  a  rather  arbitrary  attitude 
of  the  Department,"  said  Mr.  Peterson.  "We're 
talking  about  many  millions  of  dollars." 

He  also  said  the  railroads'  attempt  to 
«treamllne  freight  service  with  the  goal  of 
handling  only  carload  shipments  has  cur- 
tailed good  freight  service  to  small  commu- 
nities. 

"I  think  this  trend  will  continue  "  Mr 
Peterson  said. 

Since  1960.  more  than  150  Nebraska  com- 
munities have  directly  suffered  a  loss  of  rail 
passenger  or  freight  service,  records  of  the 
Railway  Commission  Indicated. 

During  that  period,  10  passenger  trains 
nave  been  discontinued  and  more  than  170 
miles  of  track  have  been  abandoned,  com- 
pletely eliminating  rail  service  to  20  towns 
with  a  total  population  of  some  eight  thou- 
•and. 

In  addition,  railroad  stations  have  been 
Closed  in  36  communities,  stations  have  been 
dualized  in  30  others  and  custodians  have 
oeen  discontinued  at  34  stations,  according 
w  Commission  records. 

legislative  Speaker  Elvln  Adamson  of  Val- 
entine said  discontinuance  of  two  passenger 
^ins  in  Western  Nebraska  is  "setting  a 
trend  that  could  hurt  us  considerably." 

BURLINGTON   TRAINS 

He  referred  to  Burlington  Railroad's  dls- 
wnunuance  of  passenger  trains  from  Alli- 
»nce  to  Billings,  Mont. 

Mr.  Peterson  said  Burlington  also  plans  to 
t^,l°l  ^"t*^°rtty  to  discontinue  Its  passenger 
wwn  between  Uncoln  and  Chadron 
U«ll>!^''*,™  Nebraska  already  is  more  or  less 
^.TT  ™  *  communications  and  trans- 
PWtetlon  standpoint,"  said  Senator  Adamson, 
'oa  you  can't  take  anything  away  from  a 


small  community  without  hurting  it  eco- 
nomically." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Legislature's  PubUc 
Works  Committee,  Senator  C.  W.  Holmqulst 
of  Oakland.  crltlcl«ed  the  railroads  for  de- 
liberately trying  to  eliminate  service  to  small 
conunumties. 

"They  have  a  long-range  plan  to  cut  out 
all  less-profitable  short  service,"  said  Senator 
Holmqulst.  "They  claim  they  aren't  doing 
any  business  in  some  of  these  towns  but 
they  aren't  getting  the  business  because  they 
don't  offer  good  service." 


Retnlti  of  1967  QnesHonnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10,  1967 
Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  year,  I  sent  a  questionnaire  on  10 
important  issues  facing  our  NaUon  to  all 
or  the  households  in  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas — 221  000  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  we  received  ap- 
proximately 30.000  replies  to  this  ques- 
ttonnaire,  and  today  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  the  opinions  of  my  constituents 
The  results  speak  for  themselves  The 
vast  majority  of  my  constituents  are  not 
^tisfied  with  the  status  quo.  They  would 
like  to  see  constructive  action  by  this 
Congress  on  almost  every  important 
Issue.  I  respectfully  request  that  all 
Members  review  this  tabulation  so  that 
they.  too.  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  of  these  interested  citizens  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Harns  County.  Tex.  The  tabulation 
follows : 

Results  or  1967  George  Bush  Question.nmre 

[Results  in  percent) 

1    What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam' 


Total 


100 


Escalate  military  action  bv  contlnuine 
bombing  enemy  alrbases...  66 

Continue  present  course  without  neeo- 
tiatlons  " 

Continue  present  course  "with' negotia- 
tions        "  22 

Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible -f '^.  "_      lo 

2.  What  should  we  do  about  the  admin- 
istration's estimated  deficit' 


Total 


100 


Increase  personal  and  corporate  taxes  to 

reduce  deficit - 

Curtail  domestic  spending.  go 

Combination  of  these 21 

No  action  required  as  long  as  groU "na- 
tional   product    increases u 

3.  What  should   we  do  about   the   war  on 
poverty? 


Eliminate  draft  and  make  service  careers 
attractive   enough    to    attract    volun- 


teers 


27 


Retain    present   system \     jg 

5    Should  a  tax  credit  be  allowed  parenu 
of  college  students? 


Tes 

No 


76 
2S 


6.  Should   third-class   mall   rates   be   in- 
creased? 


Yes 
No  - 


ToUl 


100 


Increase    expenditures 3 

Reorganize  program  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  needs 52 

Eliminate  program 45 

4    What  should  we  do  about  the  draft? 

Total    100 

Eliminate  all  college  deferments.. 27 

Eliminate   graduate   school    deferments 

only  28 


80 

20 

7.  What  should  we  do  about  relatives  on 
congressional  payrolls? 

Total 100 

Require   Congressmen    to   disclose   rela- 


tives 


Make  it  Illegal  to  have  relatives  on  pay- 


roll 


60 


37 


Take  no  action ''   '       3 

8.  What    should    we   do    about    social    se- 
curity? ' 

Total    /joo 

Increase  benefits  20  percent  as  rec- 
ommended by  F*resldent 17 

Increase  benefits  8  percent  with  no  tax 
increase  necessary 59 

Increase  benefits  50  percent  but  finance 
program  through  general  revenues 
rather  than  social  security  taxes 14 

9.  What  should  we  do  about  gun  legisla- 
tion? 

Total 100 

Strong  bill  requiring  all  citizens  to  reg- 
ister   firearms 34 

Strong  bUl  providing  tougher  penalties 
for  criminals 55 

No  additional  laws  required l[l     n 

10.  What  should  we  do  about  trade  with 
communist  countries? 


Total   1 


00 


Increase  all  trade  with  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions     

Increase    trade    of    nonstrateglc    Iterns 

only   gg 

Eliminate  trade  altogether 29 

Defer  trade  talks  untU  Vietnam  war  Is 
terminated _  28 


Private  First  Class  Pfiefer  Wins  Medal 
for  Heroitm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  M' .  Speaker 
a  young  soldier  from  Maryland,  Pfc.  Jan 
.L.  Pfiefer,  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  heroism  in  Vietnam.  I 
should  like  to  commend  Private  Pfiefer's 
courage  and  his  service  to  his  country  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record. 

Private  Fdist-Class  PriEnai  Wins  Medal  for 
Heroism 

Private  1st  Class  Jan  L.  Pfiefer,  22.  of  Balti- 
more County,  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  heroism  in  Vietnam, 

Pfiefer.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chris  Pfiefer 
349  Derkhead  Rd  ,  Middle  River,  was  cited  for 
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"devotion  to  duty,  covirage  under  flre.  and 
Initiative  ...  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  military  service." 

According  to  Col.  Robert  C.  Shav?.  acting 
chief  of  staff  for  the  27th  Infantry  Division, 
Pflefer,  who  was  serving  as  a  radio-telephone 
operator  on  a  pathfinder  detachment  near 
Due  Hoa,  repeatedly  exposed  himself  to  in- 
tense enemy  flre  while  directing  loading  op- 
erations and  maintaining  continuous  radio 
contact  with  support  forces. 

Pflefer  Is  a  graduate  of  Kenwood  High 
School.  He  also  was  a  winner  in  the  Balti- 
more County  wrestUng  championships,  and 
listed  in  the  Red  Shield  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
Hlghlandtown  Bojrs  Club. 


Flood  Control  for  die  Monongahela 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  March  7  flood  disaster  In 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  Immedi- 
ate action  is  required  to  control  the 
Monongahela  River  and  Its  tributaries 
In  order  to  prevent  future  flooding  in 
these  States.  Tvtro  dams,  the  Rowlesburg 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  several  reser- 
voirs have  been  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress to  help  correct  this  situation.  As  of 
yet,  however,  few  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  them.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  immediately  the 
money  necessary  to  construct  these  dams 
and  reservoirs  in  order  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther hardships  to  the  people  of  these 
areas,  and  damage  to  their  property. 

In  line  with  this,  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania,  passed  In 
Harrlsburg  on  April  11,  1967,  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  Quite  obviously, 
this  matter  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
residents  of  the  area  involved,  and  to  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania: 

REsoLxrnoN 
(In  the  Pennsylvania  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives, April  11,  1967) 

Additional  flood  control  dams  are  needed 
on  the  Monongahela  River  If  major  flooding 
similar  to  the  disaster  of  March  7  is  to  be 
avoided. 

The  Rowlesburg  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
Dams,  both  in  West  Virginia,  are  urgently 
needed  to  control  watersheds  along  the  Mo- 
nongahela's  tributaries.  The  Rowlesburg 
Dam  would  be  of  particular  value  in  solving 
any  floor  danger  in  the  immediate  future. 
Both  dams  have  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, but  little  money  has  been  appropri- 
ated. About  one  million  dollars  is  needed  to 
get  the  plans  off  the  drawing  boards  and  Into 
construction. 

In  addlUon  to  the  two  West  Virginia  dams, 
reservoirs  will  have  to  be  built  at  strategic 
locations  on  creeks  flowing  into  the  Monon- 
gahela;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  start  construction  of  dams, 
particularly  the  Rowleeburg  Dam  to  put  into' 
effect  flood  control  on  the  Monongahela 
River;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon  be 


transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  an 
exact  copy  of  a  Resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves  by  the  Honorable 
Messrs.  A.  J.  DeMedlo,  RusseU  J.  Blair,  James 
J.  Manderlno,  Pred  Taylor.  Ruasell  a  Headlee. 
John  L.  Brunner,  Marlon  C.  Kllngenemitb 
and  Austin  J.  Murphy,  and  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  11th  day  of 
April  1967. 

Kenneth   B.   Lee, 

Speaker. 


Attest: 


Adam  T.  Bower, 

Chief  Clerk. 


AtteHbary  Job  Corps  Program 
Progressing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  one  of  Indiana's  leading 
newspapers,  has  taken  editorial  note  of 
the  progress  being  made  at  the  Camp  At- 
terbury  Job  Corps  Center,  near  Edinburg, 
Ind. 

Such  news  stories  as  the  one  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  are  filled  vrith  ex- 
amples of  success  and  predictions  of 
more  achievements  in  the  future.  Not  too 
long  ago,  stories  of  success  were  some- 
thing of  an  exception.  Today,  they  are 
becoming  the  rule. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  excellent  article, 
85  corp.smen  were  graduated  from  the 
Camp  Atterbury  center  2  months  ago. 
Most  of  them  received  skilled  training. 
Their  average  starting  salary  was  $1.83 
an  hour. 

The  program,  which  attempts  to  make 
"taxpayers  of  our  youths  who  would 
otherwise  be  taxeaters,"  appears  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  reaching  that  goal  at 
Camp  Atterbury. 

The    article    describing    progress    at 
Camp  Atterbury  follows : 
Wants     YotrrH     as    Taxpayers,     Not    Tax- 

Eaters — Atterbury    Job    Corps    Program 

Progressing 

I  By    Russ   Leonard) 

EDiNBrRG,  I.N-D. — Progress  of  the  Job  Corps 
program  and  Its  Image  with  the  public  has 
progressed  steadily  since  Westlnghouse  Man- 
agement Services  Inc.  took  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Camp  Atterbury  Center  a  year 
ago  June  1,  center  ofHclals  said  yesterday. 

The  program  which  attempts  to  make 
"taxpayers  out  of  youths  who  otherwise 
would  be  tax-eaters"  had  been  branded  as 
a  colossal  waste  of  money  dealing  with 
youths  who  would  always  be  In  trouble  with 
the  law. 

For  awhile  It  appeared  the  critics  of  the 
program  had  a  point — corpsmen  were  being 
arrested  for  a  variety  of  offenses,  especially 
when  they  had  weekend  leaves  in  Indlanap- 
olU. 

But  now  the  program  seems  to  be  fulfill- 
ing Its  promise  of  preparing  young  men  to 
enter  society  as  productive  citizens. 

More  than  1,500  of  the  youths,  who  range 
In  age  from  16  to  21,  have  been  graduated 
Into  well-paying  Jobs.  There  have  been  250 


of  them  pas«  the  General  Educational  De- 
velopment testa. 

The  average  youth  here  comes  Into  the 
program  wltU  less  than  10  years  of  school- 
ing and  a  fourth-grade  reading  level.  Nine 
of  10  never  held  a  Job  and  the  tenth  was 
working  for  80  cents  an  hour. 

One  of  every  two  comes  from  a  family  that 
Is  living  on  some  form  of  public  welfare. 

Statistics  here  show  that  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  Corpsmen  have  caused  any  trouble. 
Nationally,  according  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  same  age  group  causes  44  per  cent 
of  the  crimes. 

Since  Atterbury  opened  its  doors  to  corps- 
men  In  April  of  1965,  only  1.6  per  cent  of  ' 
the  youths  here  have  broken  any  law,  either 
on  the  Center  property  or  elsewhere.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  offenses  involved  the  misuses 
of  alcohol. 

Robert  J.  Hadden,  director,  said  most  of 
the  misbehavior  In  the  past  was  caused  by 
youths  who  had  Just  come  Into  the  program 
and  hadn't  been  fully  oriented  by  the  time 
they  got  their  first  weekend  away  from  the 
camp. 

"They  would  go  to  Indianapolis,"  he  said, 
"and  in  many  of  the  cases  we  discovered  they 
would  get  some  'wlno'  to  buy  them  alcohol. 
The  'wlno'  would  charge  them  the  $5  or  so 
they  said. 

"The  kids  later  realized  they  had  been 
•burned"  and  their  next  trips,  after  settling 
Into  the  program  here,  usually  would  be 
uneventful." 

Haddon  added  that  counseling  now  by 
some  of  the  older  hands  here,  who  have 
become  deeply  involved  In  taking  advantage 
of  their  opportunities,  has  helped  the  new- 
comers. 

He  also  said  that  more  college  and  high 
school  students  were  arrested  last  March  on 
Florida  beaches  than  all  corpsmen  arrests  In 
the  history  of  the  Atterbury  Center. 

Training  here.  In  addition  to  GED,  con- 
sists basically  of  vocational  courses  in  elec- 
tronics, food  service,  building  service  and 
automotive  service.  Primary  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  development  of  basic  skills 
required  for  entry-level  occupations. 

Each  trainee  proceeds  at  his  own  best  pace 
in  a  series  of  short-term  objectives  so  that 
he  might  experience  several  successes,  some- 
thing he  has  not  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 
Instructors  range  from  bus  drivers  to  psy- 
chologists, carpenters,  physicians,  profes- 
sional counselors  and  administrators,  and 
businessmen.  The  staff  numbers  slightly 
more  than  600. 

The  average  corpsnian  Is  here  seven  months 
and  the  actual  cost  per  Individual  has  been 
pegged  at  about  t3,0O0. 

One  young  man  trained  here  now  Is  an 
employe  In  the  office  of  Vice-President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Another  Is  employed  by  the  Westlnghouse 
Defense  and  Space  Center  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  travels  throughout  the  country  with 
Its  trouble-shooting  team.  He  now  is  work- 
ing on  radar  InsUUatlons  at  the  McDon- 
nell plant  In  St.  Louis  and  is  paid  $113  a 
week  plus  expenses. 

Last  April  B5  corpsmen  were  graduated, 
most  of  them  having  completed  skilled  train- 
ing. Their  average  starting  salary  was  $1.83. 
Many  of  the  graduates  qualify  for  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate. 

The  trainees  are  paid  $1  a  day.  most  of 
which  goes  for  cigarettes  and  snacks  at  the 
Center's  recreation  building. 

Extra  activities  are  on  the  agenda  each 
night  and  officials  here  say  that  98  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  Is  active  In  such  things 
as  arts  and  criifts.  a  Civil  Air  Patrol  squad- 
ron, scouting  and  drama,  glee  and  Spanish 
Club  meetings. 

Westlnghouse  long  has  felt  that  private 
Industry  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  In  develop- 
ing a  systems  approach  to  education  and 
training. 

"We  are  happy  with  the  results  that  have 
seen  a  prospective  corpsman  arrive  with  lit- 
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tie  else  tmt  the  clothes  on  hla  b«ck  and 
itave  well-oriented  and  a  good-paying  job 
waiting. 

"Although  we  feel  our  program  her*  la  a 
good  one,  we  are  striving  to  make  it  better. 
Tbere  la  much  work  yet  to  be  done  In  learn- 
ing the  moBt  effective  way  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  aelf-discipllne  and  good  cltlzeu- 
ghlp  to  young  men  whose  lives  have  taught 
them  other  and  harsher  lessons. 

"We  firmly  believe  this  task  will  pay  divi- 
dends in  the  future  for  the  entire  nation," 
be  concluded. 


A  3419 


Wbat  My  State  Has  To  Offer  the  1967 
Traveler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or   NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  I  rarely  seek  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing Insertions  Into   the   Congressional 

RXCORD. 

However,  since  my  home  State  spends 
about  $800,000  a  year  to  promote  tour- 
Ian,  I  think  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  beauty  to  be  seen 
und  the  pleasure  to  be  had  by  visitors  to 
tbe  land  of  enchantment — New  Mexico. 
Mrs.  Gloria  Herigodt,  of  12217  Pine- 
ridge    Avenue    NE.,    Albuquerque,    was 
runner-up  In  a  nationwide  scholarship 
essay  contest  sponsored   by   the  Lewis 
Hotel-Motel  School  Alumni  Association. 
Her  essay  reads  as  follows: 
What  Mr  Statz  Has  To  Orra  the  1967 
Travxlsx 
(By  Mrs.  Gtarla  M.  Herigodt,  12317  Plnerldge 
Avenue  NE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.) 
K«iw  Mexico  la  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
«iid  interesting  States  In  the  United  State*, 
■nie  scenery   varies   from   large   mesas    to 
hlg»  Mountains;  desert  areas  to  forests;  and 
rtwn  and  streams  to  absolute  dryness. 

ftlTlng  through  the  Sandia  Mountains  on 
Highway  66  Ju«t  at  sundown  going  Wert,  the 
moantalns  open  to  the  valley,  making  one 
f«el  as  though  one  has  opened  a  doorway  to 
»  room  filled  with  gold.  The  euneet  can  be 
Men  clear  across  the  valley,  and  as  the  "gold 
dTirt"  falls  to  the  earth,  a  wonderful  feeUmj 
<n  warmth  Alls  your  being. 

Traveling  through  the  dry  areu  where 
large  craggy  rock  formations  rise  fix>m  sev- 
eral muee  of  flat  surface  land,  gives  one  a 
^rrelous  feeling  of  adventiu-e  aiul  the 
™«glnatlon  seems  to  run  wild.  One  can  aj- 
Jooat  see  the  covered  wagon*  winding  tJielr 
wy  through  the  strange  vast  area  on  their 
way  west.  The  formations  of  the  rocks  take 
«tt  appearances  of  ships,  castles,  animals 
«W  Mythlng  else  one  might  want  to  see! 
tt  the  mountains  are  many  ley  atreama 
»mendously  large  pines,  and  evergreens 
BUMB.  There  are  wonderful  lakes  on  which 
»eamp  and  flah,  and  if  one  la  In  certain 
"laa.  one  may  find  foaells  of  sea  life  on  or 
"W  the  top  of  these  high  mountains.  Again 

F*rtely  covered  by  water  thousands  of  years 

T^"01d  West"  la  full  of  the  history  of 
"MaaUng  characters  such  as  BUly  the  Kid 
^  Oarson.  Oovemor  Bent,  and  many 
"«••  There  are  muaeuma,  and  the  homee  of 
wT^^^^*  """P*  ^^""^  'O'  all  to  aee.  aa 

SMta  Pe,  the  capltol  of  New  Mexico,  is  an 


aid,  arty  to^m.  Tlie  oldaat  Cbureb  ^"^  booae 
In  X33»  Ilnlted  Statea  are  located  hen.  Tlila 
)m  where  old  tradlUona  are  curled  oai,  and 
there  are  many  muaeuma. 

The  Indian  Puebloa  are  quite  fasotnatlng. 
You  may  have  to  cUmb  up  the  aide  ot  a 
mountain  to  aee  the  "f^»artmenta"  they  were 
moat  creative  to  build.  Othera  were  built  In 
the  valleya  near  the  water:  a  large  circle  of 
living  quarters  with  an  inner  yard.  In  the 
center  of  which  was  a  round  building,  called 
a  Klva,  where  their  ceremonials  and  council 
meeUnga  were  held.  The  inside  of  the  Klva  ^ 
was  also  round,  and  the  sldee  of  the  Iwge 
room  were  raised  to  several  floors,  where  their 
leaders  climbed  ladders  to  get  to  their  liv- 
ing quarters. 

The  summers  In  New  Mexico  have  warm 
days  and  coed  nights;  the  winters  are  mild 
but  cold.  One  can  take  a  sunbeth  In  a  pro- 
tected area  almost  366  days  a  year. 

The  mountains  get  quite  a  Wt  of  snow,  so 
skiing  and  winter  resorts  are  most  popular 

My  State  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  the  196'7 
traveler. 

Don't  you  agree? 


Po«ta]  Problems  uki  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
need  for  the  development  of  legislation 
to  Improve  and  advance  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  the  working  conditions  and  sal- 
aries of  career  postal  employees  Is  most 
urgent.  On  several  occasions  In  the  past 
I  have  called  attention  to  the  inadequa- 
cies and  inefficiencies  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice in  the  13th  Congressional  District  of 
niinols.  I  have  discussed  these  problems 
with  postal  employees  who  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  the  major  ob- 
stacles to  the  improvement  of  postal 
service  are  the  constant  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
high-caliber  employees,  due  to  the  level 
of  salaries  and  the  working  conditions 
which.  I  have  been  told,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  high  morale  in  many  instances. 

The  Congress  must  find  an  acceptable 
and  effective  solution.  Bills  have  been 
Introduced,  on  which  hearings  have  been 
held,  to  reclassify  the  levds  of  posIUmis 
m  the  postal  field  aervlce  In  an  effort 
to  attract  qualified  personnel  to  the  serv- 
ice. I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
will  give  particular  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  employee  turnover  and  full  con- 
sideration to  the  steps  that  have  been 
proposed  to  meet  -this  problem,  includ- 
ing the  reclassification  of  postal  posi- 
tions. 

I  would  also  urge  once  again  that  the 
concept  of  pay  differenUals,  based  on 
cost-of-Uving  data,  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. What  may  be  a  fair  wage  in  one 
section  of  the  country  may  not  be  a  fair 
or  even  a  livable  wage  in  another  area. 
The  Chicago  metropolitan  area,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  highest  cost-of- 
uvlng  areas  In  the  country.  Based  on  the 
1959  comparison  study  of  20  cities,  the 
latest  such  study  conducted  by  the' Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Chicago  area 
ranked  with  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  the  most 


expensive  section  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  postal  em- 
ployees in  the  Chicago  area  fln<i  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard 
of  living  on  their  salaries. 

Rapid  and  reliable  postal  service  Is  a 
necessity,  not  a  luxxiry.  in  a  modem  com- 
mercial society.  It  is  past  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  the  initiative  in  sertng 
that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to 
assure  that  goal. 


Johnson  Political  Remark  Belies  Pleas 
for  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1997 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoko,  I  Include  the  following : 

Johnson  Poijticai,  Remark  Bblies  Pleas 

FOB  UNTTT 

Our  embatUed  country,  worried  and  pray- 
erful, is  forced  to  witness  again  and  again 
the  moral  vacuum  in  President  Johnson. 

The  President  pleads  for  unity.  He  turns 
sanctimonious  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  on  any- 
thing from  the  Vietnam  War  to  poverty. 
Then,  typlcaUy,  Mr.  Johnson  comes  up  with 
a  crack  like  his  TV  outrage  on  July  1 :  "Oen- 
erally  speaking,  the  worst  Democrat  Is  better 
for  the  country  than  the  beet  BepubUcan." 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  ia  living  in  a  glass 
house  and  should  exercise  great  caution 
about  throwing  stones. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  President's 
latest  lapse  la  that  la  our  nation  that  ao 
sorely  needs  unity.  dedicaUon  and  the  spirit- 
ual balm  of  Inspired  leaderahlp  the  Presi- 
dent delivered  another  wrecker. 

We  are  fighting  a  liorrlble  war.  Our  men's 

casualties  mount,   our  aacriflcea  multiply 

on  his  aay-so.  When  the  President  started 
to  ahove  In  our  men  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousande,  heavy  Communist  units  stood 
16  mllee  from  Saigon.  They  are  still  there 
Why? 

Across  a  fuU  five  years  the  only  answer 
Mr.  Johnaon  has  ever  given  amounta  to: 
"Sorry,  folka.  Send  more  of  your  boya." 

No  wonder  that  everywhere  I  travel  I  find 
a  feeling  of  oonfualon.  anziety  and  Impa- 
tience. 

If  ever  any  nation  fought  a  mismanaged 
war  this  is  it.  And  if  ever  a  President  did 
exactly  the  things  he  awore  not  to  do  It's 
President  Johnaon.  Do  you  remember  how  he 
pilloried  those  who  predicted  this  while  he 
was  making  his  promisee? 

Yet,  with  a  nonpartisan  pitch  In  his  voice 
aa  plaintive  as  a  flute,  Mr.  Johnaon  pleads 
for  nauonal  unity  regardiesa  of  party,  and 
calls  for  bipartisanship  in  Congress  whenever 
he  wishes. 

He  U  surrounded  by  men  who  are  mere 
echoes  of  his  footfall  and  voice.  They  give 
him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law  and  of 
methods  of  making  a  farce  of  it  if  advinable. 

Keeping  his  own  counsel  to  an  astounding 
degree,  he  operates  by  execuUve  order*  that 
repeatedly  sidestep  the  necessity  of  congres- 
sional approval. 

No  wonder  worried  milllona  are  alarmed  by 
hla  old  habit  of  one-man  rule,  the  twlated 
arm  and  the  muzzle. 

On  a  Monday  iSi.  Johnaon  tells  ua  we  never 
had  It  BO  good.  On  a  Tueeday  he  apeaka  of 
our  country  aa  if  it  weiti  a  aubatandard 
orphanage,  no  matter  how  this  sounds 
abroad. 
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Hta  economic  performance  Is  10  per  cent 
economics  and  M  per  cent  politics.  Intent 
onytilM  passage  to  the  haven  of  re-electlcxi. 
be  just  goes  on  Increasing  tbe  naUonal  debt. 

Mr.  Jobnaon's  "credibility  gap"f  This  is  not 
only  amazing.  It^  tragic.  We  may  not  believe 
In  one  man's  Infallibility,  but  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  In  a  president's  Integrity. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  even  con- 
fessed to  the  UJ».  General  Assembly:  "We 
have  a  great  problem  here  maintaining  our 
credibility  with  our  own  people."  UntU  a  more 
disgraceful  confession  comes  along  that  one 
win  do. 

For  this  "credibility  gap"  at  home  and 
abroad  Mr.  Johnson  has  none  to  blame  but 
himself.  Be  has  earned  it  and  keeps  on  earn- 
ing It  nearly  every  day. 

Worried  mllllona — including  this  writer — 
would  bend  backward  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent, at  least  in  foreign  affairs,  and  do  so  at 
every  possible  opportunity.  Then  he  em- 
barrasses the  country  by  stooping  to  a  level 
that  makes  support  barely  poeslble. 

This  latest  case  on  July  1  Is  too  outrageous 
to  let  Blip  Into  the  Obscurity  of  no  comment. 
As  our  President  falls  to  deserve  respect,  and 
the  respect  falls,  ao  does  the  United  States 
of  America. 


July  10,  1961 


Fiesta  Days  in  Montevideo,  Mina. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  honor  of  attending  fiesta  daya  In 
Montevideo,  Minn. — In  the  heart  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  Each  year 
the  city  of  Montevideo  holds  this  re- 
markable fiesta  to  salute  her  sister  city, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Mr.  John  L.  Mills,  editor  of  the  Mon- 
tevideo News-American  and  former 
mayor  of  the  city,  has  written  a  review 
of  the  activities  on  Jime  24-25. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  this  ac- 
count in  the  CoNGRXssioHAL  Recoro. 
Th«  1967  PnsTA  Days  n*  Montbvidk),  Mnnf. 

Representatives  of  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States  exchanged  sincere  greetings  of  friend- 
ship June  24  and  36  In  Montevideo,  Minne- 
sota, during  the  city's  2and  annual  Fiesta 
Days  salute  to  Its  sister  city  in  Uniguay. 

The  celebration  Included  parades,  dancee, 
a  carnival  midway,  an  air  thrill  show  and  the 
Fiesta  Queen  Pageant,  but  the  hlghllghta 
of  the  event  were  the  exjM^sslons  of  good 
will  exchanged  at  the  International  Cere- 
mony— held  near  the  statute  of  Joae  Artlgas 
In  Artlgas  Plaza— and  the  Mayor's  Reception. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  RepubUe  of 
Uruguay  was  Alfredo  J.  PUtaa,  Minister  of 
the  Embassy  ot  Uruguay  In  Washington.  D.O.. 
who  was  accompanied  to  the  Fiesta  City  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Magela,  14. 

Senor  Platas  told  the  Montevldeans :  "Not 
many  days  ago,  the  Latin  American  countries 
decided  to  meet  In  a  most  significant  con- 
ference held  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay,  to 
establish  a  common  market  that  will  improve 
the  social  and  econmnlc  levels  of  aU  their 
countries.  This  miUtlnatlonal  Integration 
so  anxiously  sought  to  create  closer  ties  be- 
tween sister  countrlee  and  offer  equal  oppor- 
tunities fw  all  in  this  enormous  continent. 
Is  what  you  have  achieved  on  a  smaU  scale. 
"You  have  basically  accomplished  the  ob- 
jective that  we  should  know  each  other  bet- 
ter, exchanging  knowledge  In  the  social, 
cultural,  and  economic  fields,  and  you  have 
also  accomplished  the  objective   that   thu 


knowledge    be    transformed    into    a    deep 
friendship. 

"You  may  be  stire  thAt  these  Fiesta  Days 
are  fondly  shared  with  you  by  aU  Uruguayans, 
and  above  all.  by  our  Montevldeans  who 
would  wish  to  accompany  you  and  know  thla 
small  city  which  remnnbers  them  so  much  I 
"It  la  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  ot 
Ambassador  Juan  Felipe  Triart,  who  deeply 
regrets  not  being  present  at  this  time  due 
to  pressing  duties  In  Washington,  that  I 
wish  to  express  my  sincere  congratulations 
for  these  Fiesta  Days  and  the  assurance  of  a 
growing  friendship  between  people  who  feel 
and  desire  a  better  form  of  life." 

Representing  the  U-S.  Department  of  State 
was  I.  Lee  Sanders,  who  read  the  following 
jmessage  from  Vice  President  Hubert 
Hiunphrey:  '•Preeldent  Johnson  has  asked 
me  to  convey  his  warm  greei;lngs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  1967  Montevideo  Fiesta  Days 
Celebration.  Heartwarming  is  the  won!  for 
this  22nd  year  of  the  traditional  salute  from 
our  citizens  of  Montevideo,  Minnesota,  to  the 
citizens  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  The  Fiesta 
Days  symbolize  so  well  Minnesota's  strong 
support  of  the  Partners  d  the  AlUance  Pro- 
gram which  means  so  much  for  an  ever  finer 
tomorrow  for  the  hemisphere's  |>eoplee. 

"As  you  will  recall,  earlier  this  year.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  met  with  Presidents  of  our 
slater  republics  at  Punta  dti  Este.  Uruguay. 
Their  fruitful  discussions  were  Immeasur- 
ably aided  by  the  people-to-peopae  relation- 
ships devel<^ped  over  the  years  by  your  tyi)e 
of  friendly  sister  city  outreach. 

'To  my  feUow  Mlnnesotans,  I  say:  May  the 
1967  Flest*  Days  be  the  greatest  ever.  And 
may  your  splendid  example  be  a  further  in- 
spiration for  inter -American  good  will  and 
collaboration." 

Congressman  John  Zwach  erf  Minnesota's 
Sixth  District  said:  "It  is  a  signal  honor 
to  join  with  you  in  yovir  happy  Fiesta  Da3rs. 
It  Is  especially  pleasurable  becaiise  ot  the 
spirit  that  pervades,  the  extending  of  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  love  to  our  neighbor 
beyond  our  shores. 

"It  Is  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation that  la  all  too  often  la/^ving  in  todays 
tense,  suspicious  world.  Today  we  extend  a 
neighborly  hand  of  friendship  to  our  sister 
city  in  Uruguay. 

"Much  of  the  continent  of  South  America 
Is  in  the  same  phase  of  development  that 
our  country  was  a  few  short  yean  ago.  We 
say  to  our  neighbors,  have  heart,  have  cour- 
age. Keep  tbe  dream  bright  Never  let  It  b« 
tarnished  by  the  faithless  gods  of  material- 
laxn,  by  the  promises  of  false  prophets.  Eco- 
nomic prosperity  can  Uve  only  with  freedom 
and  liberty.  Individual,  free-choice  initiative 
is  the  path  to  the  bright  star. 

"We  hav»  been  given  a  priceless  heritage. 
It  has  been  paid  ftar  by  the  blood  of  ooont- 
leas  generations.  Let  us  guard  It  wen.  The 
future,  not  only  of  our  twin  oonUnenta.  but 
the  world  Itself,  depends  upon  how  cloee  to 
our  hearts  we  carry  this  treasure,"  0(Hig. 
Zwach  concluded. 

Mayor  George  Anderson  pointed  out  that 
for  half  a  century  a  deep  feeling  of  good  will 
and  friendship  has  existed  between  Monte- 
video, Minnesota,  and  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
He  urged  closing  of  t2ie  communications  gap 
between  peoples  o*  the  wcwld  and  caUed 
for  better  understanding  between  the  Ameri- 
cas and  all  the  countries  of  ttie  world. 

The  first  major  event  In  an  exchange  pro- 
gram between  Minnesota  and  Uruguay  as 
port  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram was  an  Uruguayuan  art  exhibition  on 
Montevideo  during  the  Fiesta  celetx^tloiL 
Pottery,  paintings,  ceramics,  bottles  of  wins, 
woolen  goods,  copper  and  leather  work  and 
many  other  items  are  included  in  the  ex- 
position of  Uruguayan  arts,  crafts,  and 
products.  The  Partners  program,  an  offshoot 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  was  started 
three  years  ago  to  link  U.8.  states  with  L&tln 
American  areas  on  a  grass-roots  people-to- 
people  basis. 


While  the  Alliance  deals  In  mlUlon-doUar 
programs,  the  Partners  are  concerned  with 
smaller  but  more  personal  projects.  The  most 
Immediate  project  is  tbe  artisan  and  art 
exhibit,  which  features  100  years  of  Uru- 
gruayan  painting  and  for  many  craftsmen 
win  mark  the  first  time  their  vort  has  been 
outside  the  coimtxy.  From  Montevideo,  the 
display  went  to  Minneapolis. 

Minister  Platas  and  his  family,  and  Mr. 
Sanders  of  tbe  State  Department  left  Monte- 
video several  hours  earlier  than  planned  be- 
cause of  an  invitation  from  Vice  President 
Humphrey  who  Invited  them  to  visit  with 
him  at  his  Waverly,  Minnesota  home  before 
they  returned  to  Washington. 

The  celebration  concluded  Sunday  night 
with  the  Fiesta  Queen  Pageant.  Reigning 
Queen  Anita  Barsnees  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  new  queen,  Cathy  Marlenau, 
a  brown -eyed,  brown -haired  beauty  who 
graduated  this  spring  from  Montevideo  High 
School. 
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Carmichael  May  Find  His  "Washington- 
Loo"  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia 


EXTOJNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILIJK0I8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  fanfare  the  notorious  militant  an- 
archist, Stokely  Carmichael,  Is  arriving 
in  Washington  to  attempt  to  create  chaos 
among  the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
itaL 

Carmichael  attempts  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  and  his  felloiw  trouble- 
makers actually  represent  the  majority 
thinking  of  the  American  Negro.  "ITiere- 
fore.  I  consider  it  especially  timely  that  I 
insert  at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the 
Saturday,  Jiiy  1,  South  Surburban  News, 
an  independent  publication  serving  tbe 
Negro  communities  ot  Chicago  and  Its 
southern  suburbs.  The  South  Suburban 
News  la  known  for  its  frank  editorial 
comments  and  its  editorial  on  Stokely 
Carmichael  la  an  example  o(f  penetrating 
Journalism. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Ca&michajb.    Mat   Fdtd   His    "Washington- 
Loo"  XK  THX  DiSTMCT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Stokely  Oarmichael  Is  going  to  Washington. 
D.O.  and  the  nation's  capital  is  In  a  sweat 

President  Ja2inson  has  been  Informed  that 
Washington  co\ild  see  its  first  summer  of 
serious  radal  oonfllet.  Pleading  publicly,  Vlo* 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  asks  for  major 
doses  ot  "preventative  medicine  before  we  are 
struck  down  by  the  disease  of  violence." 
Other  leaders  In  Washington  fear  that  Car- 
michael's  brand  ot  "black  power"  may  pro- 
vide the  germ  for  an  ^Idemle  of  trouble. 

Washington  Is  worried  and  for  a  good  rea- 
son. Carmichael  is  threatening  to  declare  "all 
out  war"  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  M 
square  mile  Federal  city  that,  on  the  surfaot 
at  least,  would  seem  to  offer  natural  oppor- 
ttmitles  for  a  black  power  movement. 

Washington  contains  many  ingredienti 
that  are  associated  with  racial  turmoil:  di- 
lapidated housing,  segregated  neighborhoods, 
high  unemployment  among  Negro  youngsters, 
poverty,  bad  police-ghetto  relations,  poor 
schools  and  llmlfaurt  welfare  help.  Moreover 
unlike  other  major  clUee,  more  Negroes  than 
whites  Uve  in  Washington;  over  90%  ot  th» 
total  population  of  806,000  was  Negro  at  the 
last  count. 


Tet  the  capital  Is  marked  differently  than 
other  major  cities.  In  that  It  is  not  the  threat 
of  turmoil  but  the  near  unanimity  with 
which  local  Negro  leaders  ranging  frcxn  tbe 
very  militant  to  the  nonviolent,  predict  rela- 
tive calm — Stokely  Carmichael  and  the  white 
anxiety  notwithstanding.  Their  basic  reason: 
Washington's  Negro  population  seems  less 
discontented  than  that  of  other  cities. 

All  the  Civil  rights  leaders  in  Washington 
have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  Negroes  roused 
to  act  but  have  failed.  If  they  can't  get  Wash- 
ington Negroes  to  move  why  should  Car- 
michael? All  these  people  could  be  wrong, 
certainly  none  believes  Washington  stands  as 
a  model  for  race  relations  or  anti-poverty 
efforts.  Each  agrees  that  tensions  are  building 
and  that  police-ghetto  relations — the  trigger 
ol  explosions  elsewhere — are  as  bad.  If  not 
worse,  In  Washington  than  In  other  cities. 
To  the  slum  dweller  In  Washington,  D.C., 
the  police  force  Is  an  "army  of  Occupation" 
staffed  by  "racist  cops  who  hate  Negroes." 
The  spring  was  marred  by  several  ugly  Inci- 
dents, and  If  they  continue  there's  no  pre- 
dicting what  may  happen  in  the  heat  of  July 
and  August.  But  the  present  consensus  is 
that  tbe  capital  will  suffer  tension,  perhaps 
■ome  threats  and  rock  throwing,  but  prob- 
ably nothing  worse.  Tbe  reasoning  is  based 
on  some  unique  qualities  that  that  city  has, 
and  that  Is — its  citizens  are  largely  Negro. 

As  the  Nation's  capital,  Washington  has 
no  elected  mayor  and  no  city  council  governs 
It;  Instead,  there  Is  a  Presldentially  ap- 
pointed Board  of  Commissioners — and  Con- 
gress. Anger  needs  a  target,  and  In  Wash- 
ington the  top  target  is  both  distant  and 
avesome. 

The  Preeldent  himself  is  the  one  who  can 
exert  the  most  powerful  Influence  over  the 
District's  fate.  Lady  Bird  buzzes  around  the 
dty  planting  flowers  and  prettying  up  things. 
The  Vice  President  dedicates  swimming  pools 
and  exhorts  local  business  to  hire  more 
Negroes. 

In  the  set  up  of  an  ordinary  city,  slum 
residents  can  rally  against  the  Mayor  in 
hopes  of  compelling  the  Federal  government 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  In  Washington  there 
la  no  rescuer  who  isn't  already  on  the  scene. 
To  the  ghetto  dweller  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  friend  available.  To  go  up 
against  the  Federal  Government  Is  something 
you  don't  decide  to  do  Ughtly. 

The  slum  dweller  Is  aware  that  the  White 
House  is  not  about  to  tolerate  embarrass- 
m«it  at  its  doorsteps:  In  Washington  you  not 
only  have  to  deal  with  the  police  department 
and  the  National  Guard,  but  Federal  Troops. 

Also  to  be  kept  in  mind  Is  the  "don't  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  you"  consideration.  The 
coital  Is  basically  a  one  company  town  with 
ths  Federal  Government  the  major  employer. 
This  being  the  situation  In  Washington,  Car- 
michael may  find  his  Washlngton-Loo  sink- 
ing him  forever. 
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Tribate  to  Oxie  Reichler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    KEW    YORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  West- 
chwter  County.  N.Y.,  recently  lost  one  of 
ns  leaders  of  journalism  and  civic  aflfalrs 
When  Oxle  Reichler  retired  as  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Herald  Statesman  in 
Yonkers. 

xiM^  been  my  privilege  to  know  Oxie 
"ochler  as  an  editor,  a  leader  of  his  com- 
munity, and  as  a  warm,  understanding 


human  being.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
newspaper  he  directed  for  so  many  years 
best  expresses  my  sentiments  about  him 
and  I  present  It  herewith  for  inclusion  In 
the  Record: 

Oxzx  Reichleb,  Gentleman 

When  those  who  know  Oxle  Reichler  beet 
gathered  recently  to  honor  him  as  retiring 
editor  emeritus  of  The  Herald  Statesman, 
they  paid  tribute  to  him  as  a  "gentleman." 

In  his  one-word  accolade,  the  intimates  of 
his  newsroom,  the  colleagues  who  worked 
with  him  and  iinder  his  dlrecUon,  feel  that 
they  have  summed  up  the  man. 

They  could,  and  do,  term  him  a  great 
editor.  They  could,  and  do,  acknowledge  his 
seal,  his  enterprise,  his  perseverance,  his 
loyalty,  his  zest,  his  unparalleled  devotion  to 
the  community  served  by  his  newspaper  and 
his  unswerving  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  Journalism. 

They  oould,  and  do,  extol  his  erudiUon,  his 
mastery  of  the  English  language  the  tool 
■with  which  he  championed  the  causes  of 
rlghteousnees  and  Justice  and  dvlc  better- 
ment in  challenging  editorial  comment  and 
In  speeches  and  lectures  both  in  Yonkers  and 
all  across  the  nation. 

They  oould,  and  do,  pay  full  tribute  to  his 
role  as  a  hiisband,  father  and  family  man. 

They  oould,  and  do,  express  their  admira- 
tion for  his  professional  status  earned  in  47 
years  of  unremitting  devotion  to  a  jilfficult 
and  demanding  craft  and  of  the  accomplish- 
ments he  has  recorded  during  the  37  year* 
he  has  served  the  city  of  Yonkers.  29  years 
as  editor,  noting  as  well  his  share  in  the  oooi- 
mon  rtforts  of  his  sister  newspapers  thereby 
serving  as  well  all  the  people  of  Weatoheeter 
and  Rockland  Counties. 

Oxle  Reichler  is  no  local  phenomenon.  He 
is  a  fountain  of  sage  adrice  and  sound  judg- 
ment and  it  Is  without  question  that  he  has 
suunchly  upheld  the  principles  of  honesty 
and  Integrity  In  the  practice  of  Journalism  to 
such  effect  that  this  contribution  has  soared 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  Yonkers  and  Weet- 
chester. 

Oxle  Reichler  has  been  heard  and  heeded  in 
state  and  national  newspaper  circles:  he  has 
been  listened  to  In  political  and  governmen- 
tal sectors;  and  he  has  been  cited  as  a  re- 
spected spokesman  for  good  government 
everywhere. 

Oxle  Reichler  has  e<arned  a  solid  place  in  the 
annals  of  Journalistic  endeavor  as  an  editor: 
he  has  been  given  a  place  in  man's  hearts 
and  hopes  as  a  gentleman. 


The  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  Log — 
A  Special  Report  on  tbe  State  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DEI.AWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  the  appall- 
ing and  dangerous  decline  in  the  fortunes 
of  our  merchant  marine  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  Recently,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority magazine.  Log.  which  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attention.  Written  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Curtin,  editor  of  the  Log,  the 
article  sketches  the  history  of  America's 
maritime  industry,  and  discusses  the  ori- 
gins of  the  present  crisis  in  our  mer- 
chant marine.  More  importantly,  it  offers 


a  critical  analysis  of  current  programs 
concerning  the  industry. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  importance  of 
the  maritime  industry  to  this  Nation's 
security  and  prosperity.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  contradictory  that  while  we 
are  reaching  out  into  space,  to  the  moon 
and  beyond,  we  are  so  short-sighted  as 
to  neglect  our  vital  Interests  on  the  seas 
of  this  planet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pursuing  a  wide 
variety  of  important  and  worthwhile  na- 
tional programs,  but,  at  the  same  time 
we  suffer  our  merchant  marine  to  de- 
teriorate to  a  shameful  state.  And.  all  the 
while  potential  adversaries  add  to  their 
fleets  with  alarming  speed.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  has  strained  our  maritime  capa- 
bility— we  have  been  compelled  to  reac- 
tivate World  War  n  vessels  from  the 
mothball  fleet.  The  concept  of  effective 
control  of  U.S.-owned  ships  flying  for- 
eign flags  has  been  brought  into  question. 
What  would  happen  were  another  crisis 
In  Korea,  or  in  Europe,  or  some  other  far- 
flung  place  to  demand  our  attention? 
Would  we  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge? 

The  day  may  come  when  we  awake — 
too  late,  perhaps — to  find  that  unfriendly 
powers  have  gained  the  dominant  posi- 
tion on  the  sealanes  of  the  world.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  will  find  the  time  to 
read  Mr.  Curtin's  article,  and  to  ponder 
the  responsibility  we  here  in  Congress 
owe  the  Nation  to  take  steps  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  article  follows: 

1.    MEBCHANT    ICAMNE AN    IGNOMINIOUS 

POSITION 

The  U.S.  merchant  marine  Is  sick. 

And  it's  in  danger  of  becoming  a  terminal 
case  luUess  there  Is  some  agreement  among 
all  the  various  forces  who  are  proposing  a 
cure  for  its  ills. 

This  vital  national  fleet  of  vessels  which 
Is  the  key  to  our  International  trade  and 
the  primary  auxiliary  force  In  our  nationed 
defense  structure  has  gone  through  a  two- 
decade  period  of  decline  which  has  seen  It 
sink  from  a  ranking  as  the  strongest  mari- 
time force  in  the  wc«'ld  to  a  sixth-rate  status. 

And  the  decline  is  continuing  at  a  time 
when  the  American  involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  booming  world  commerce  are  making 
Increasing  demands  upon  U.S.  shipping  ca- 
pabUities. 

Tbe  picture  Is  bleak: 

In  1966,  U-S.  shipping  lines  lost  some  3.5 
million  tons  of  cargo,  with  a  resulting  de- 
crease In  net  revenues  of  about  (32  million. 

Last  year,  U.S.  ships  were  also  unable  to 
carry  the  mandatory  50  percent  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored exports  of  U.S.  agricultural 
surpluses  and  did  not  carry  their  legal  share 
of  shipments  financed  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank. 

In  all,  American  ships  carried  less  than 
eight  percent  of  the  nation's  export-import 
shipments  in  1966 — against  57  percent  20 
years  ago.  Although  ocean-borne  trade  last 
year  was  almost  three  times  that  of  two  dec- 
ades ago,  U.S.  shipping  tonnage  was  only  a 
third  of  Its  1947  total. 

Merchant  ship  deliveries  from  U.S.  ship- 
yards hit  a  ten-jrear  low  of  13  last  year  and 
weU  over  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  fieet  is 
beyond  the  20-year  age  limit  deemed  accept- 
able. 

How  significant  is  this  decline? 

It  could  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death  toe 
our  nation — emd  the  Free  World. 

For  example,  of  the  77  most  strategic  ma- 
terials required  to  maintain  our  Industrial 
and  military  might  more  than  80— such  as 
Iron  ore,  manganese,  copper  and  rubber — 
are  Imported.  And  96  percent  of  this  tonnag« 
la  now  being  carried  on  foreign  flag  ships, 
vessels  over  which  the  U.S.  has  no  centred 
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and  which  could  be  dealed  mm  aX  any  Um* 
because  of  changing  wortd  poUHcAl  oomdl- 
Uons. 

And  Soviet  Russia — ^whlch  baa  proonlaed 
to  "bury"  tba  United  States  In  eoanamlo 
competition — has  built  Itself  Into  one  at  the 
merchant  shipping  power*  of  the  world  in 
less  than  ten  years.  New  ship  deUverlee  to 
the  Russian  fleet  have  exceeded  oviia  by  a 
ratio  of  eight  to  one  over  recent  years:  the 
USSR  has  395  ships  presently  on  order  or 
under  construction,  against  4S  In  this  coun- 
try. A  five-year  expansion  program  Is  sched- 
uled to  provide  the  Russians  with  a  IS-nill- 
llon  ton  fleet  by  1970. 

Signlflcantly,  the  Soviet  Union's  fleet  to- 
day carries  76  percent  of  Ita  foreign 
commerce. 

Paiil  E.  Atkinson,  president  of  the  Sun 
Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  vividly  envisioned  the  pos- 
sible result  ot  these  different  approaches  by 
describing  how  the  situation  might  look  to 
an  observer  In  ten  years: 

"By  1970,  the  Riisslans  had  about  40  per- 
cent more  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas 
than  did  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  UjS.  flag 
was  rarely  seen  on  vessels  In  any  world 
port — and  then  only  on  the  shabbiest  of 
tramp  ships.  ...  In  1974,  the  vast  majority 
of  International  trade  was  dependent  upon 
the  good  will  of  communist  shipping.  .  .  . 
The  year  1978  saw  the  oceans  of  the  world 
filled  with  Russian  and  Chinese  flags.  Sea 
conunerce  under  communist  domination  and 
control  was  no  longer  a  mere  threat,  it  was 
jm  accomplished  fact.  .  .  ." 

The  domination  of  the  seas  by  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  could  spell  disaster  for 
the  largest  trading  nation  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  one  which  consumes  more  than 
half  (rf  the  world's  non-agricultural  raw 
noaterlals. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  UJ3.  merchant 
fleet  Is  a  valuable  resource.  .  .  . 

"A  seagoing  transportation  capability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  United  States  ezi>orters 
and  Importers  at  those  rates  which  put  them 
in  a  position  to  successfully  compete  vrlth 
their  forelgrn  oounterpcuv  ...  Is  a  key  to 
the  successful  Increase  of  our  foreign  trade." 
says  Acting  Maritime  Administrator  James 
W.  Gulick. 

And  everyone  agrees  that  our  position  has 
substantially  deteriorated.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States,  which  emerged  from 
World  War  II  as  the  supreme  maritime 
power.  In  terms  of  merchant  ships,  ship- 
yards, skilled  manpower — seagoing  and 
shoreslde  has  sunk  to  an  ignominioxis  pKJsi- 
tion.  Prom  a  fleet  of  some  5000  ships,  total- 
ing more  than  60  million  deadweight  tons, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  lees  than  three 
years  old,  the  American  merchant  marine 
has  contracted  to  1095  active  vessels  aggre- 
gating 14.8  million  tons — four-flfths  of 
which  are  20  or  more  years  of  age,"  points 
out  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  Presi- 
dent Edwin  M.  Hood. 

Wliat  no  one  can  agree  on  is  exactly  what 
to  do  about  it. 

a.   MERCHANT  MARINE HISTORY   OF  A   PROBLEM 

Amazingly  enough,  this  nation  has  a  rec- 
ord of  periodically  squandering  substantial 
maritime  advantages. 

The  American  fleet  grew  rapidly  in  the 
years  following  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
blossomed  Into  one  of  the  great  maritime 
forces  after  the  War  of  1812.  It  had  almost 
achieved  parity  with  the  British  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Civil  War — but  that  struggle 
was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  half  century 
of  neglect  and  retrogression.  The  upheavals 
of  the  war  and  a  stubborn  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge that  steam-powered  vessels  would 
replace  the  famed  sailing  clippers  plunged 
the  U.  S.  Into  a  maritime  "dark  ages." 

The  chickens  came  home  to  rooet  In  1914. 
We  had  been  content  to  let  others  carry  our 
goods,  but  now  war  In  Europe  between  the 
two  greatest  shipping  nations  In  the  world 
disrupted  all  normal  trade  patterns.  Almost 


$3.5  btllloB  had  to  be  spent  In  a  crash  pro- 
gram whlob  resulted  In  2383  merchant  ships 
of  about  nine  million  gross  tons.  New  shlp- 
;«xds  had  to  be  built  almost  overnight  (the 
^noet  famoos  ot  these  was  at  Hog  Island  on 
the  Delaware  River) .    '' 

This  hastlly-bullt  and  relatively  un- 
planned force  was  Inadequate  for  the  de- 
mands of  peacetime  service.  Still,  Insufficient 
and  imooordlnated  government  efforts  and 
the  stifling  effects  of  the  Depression  re- 
sulted in  a  virtual  maritime  standstill  untu 
the  inld-1930's. 

Then  came  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  the  statute  which  still  governs  the  In- 
dus ti^  today. 

This  act  provides  outright  operating  sub- 
sidles  designed  to  meet  the  difference  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  costs  In  operat- 
ing ships  on  "essential"  runs.  The  operating 
line  must -show  that  the  service  Is  In  the 
national  Interest,  maintain  a  specific  number 
of  sailings  at  regular  Intervals  to  particular 
ports  regardless  of  the  amoimt  of  cargo,  use 
only  American-built  ships  and  replace  them 
every  20  years  and  return  to  the  government 
half  of  all  earned  profits  over  ten  percent. 

Government  subsidies  axe  also  provided  to 
cover  a  maximum  differential  of  55  percent 
(originally  50  percent)  between  VS.  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  costs.  Additionally,  foreign- 
built  vessds  are  not  eligible  for  operating 
subsidies,  cannot  trade  between  U.S.  ports 
and  cannot  carry  government  cargoes  for 
three  years  after  their  launchlngs. 

Construction  programs  under  the  act  began 
in  1937.  with  500  new  ships  proposed  to  be 
built  in  the  following  decade.  Within  two 
years  the  United  States  was  fighting  the  first 
two-ocean  war  In  its  history  and  the  most 
Impressive  single  shipbuilding  effort  of  all 
time  was  under  way:  this  building  program 
Jxunped  the  US.  fleet  from  1.100  to  5,500  ves- 
sels by  1946.  More  than  2.300  of  these  were 
privately-owned  merchant  vessels. 

Today  there  are  but  955  privately-owned 
ships  m  the  U.S.  fleet,  with  an  average  age 
of  18  years  and  60  percent  of  them  over  20 
years  old.  Even  the  subsidized  fleet  ships — 
304  of  them — average  14  years.  We  have  fewer 
merchant  ahlp>s  operating  than  we  did  prior 
to  World  War  11,  even  including  the  almost 
200  mothballed  vessels  dragged  out  of  the 
reserve  fleet  for  the  Vietnam  emergency. 
What  happened? 

Svm  Ship's  Atkinson  puts  It  this  way:  "The 
policy  stated  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  is  not  being  carried  out — and  it  never 
has  been. 

"The  government  and  the  various  officials 
who  have  headed  its  maritime  programs  have 
never  had  a  clear  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems and  as  a  consequence  we've  become  tied 
up  in  red  tape  and  controls.  We've  ceased  to 
be  competitive. 

"There  has  been  a  lack  of  sensible  inter- 
play among  the  parties  Involved — govern- 
ment. Industry  and  labor.  In  particular,  the 
fact  that  labor  has  become  far  stronger  than 
management  has  led  to  extreme  problems. 

"Very  simply,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk — and  little  action." 

What  has  happened,  over  the  paist  two 
decades,  is  that  maritime  considerations  have 
been  Ignored,  set  aside,  sacrificed  for  budg- 
etary considerations  and  Just  generally  al- 
lowed to  flounder.  Despite  the  lessons  we 
learned  in  Korea  and  during  the  Suez  crisis, 
the  U.S.  finds  Itself  strapped  for  shipping 
capabilities  for  Vietnam  support — and  ships 
have  carried  98  percent  of  all  the  materials 
delivered  for  the  American  war  operation. 

There  are  programs  being  offered  which 
purport  to  solve  these  problems,  of  course, 
but  these  vary  all  the  way  from  increasing 
the  existing  policies  and  supptorts  to  totally 
revamping  them,  and  the  points  at  Issue 
range  from  the  proper  place  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  in  the  government  to 
the  actual  value  of  the  merchant  marine  to 
the  nation. 

And  the  rifts  seem  to  be  widening. 


3.    MERCHANT    MARIME ^BLXTBPRIKTS   FOR 

TOMORROW 

The  key  to  the  future  of  tbe  UJ8.  maritime 
Industry  is  ot  necessity  the  programs  offered 
by  the  government. 

The  Maritime  Administration  budget  for 
flscal  1968  is  »372,9«7,000.  Of  that  total.  $200 
million  is  for  operating  subsidies  to  t>e  paid 
to  14  companies  operating  about  one-third 
of  the  U.S.  privately-owned  fleet  Approxi- 
mately 83  percent  of  that  sum  will  be  util- 
Ized  for  wages,  since  the  big  difference  be- 
tween  U.S.  costs  and  those  of  foreign  ship- 
pers is  in  the  standard  of  living  of  ship 
crews. 

Ship  construction  subsidies  take  up  an- 
other (143  million  of  the  total,  enough  for 
13  new  commitments  at  current  prices. 

An    Indeterminate    sum    of    money one 

which  some  observers  claim  tope  the  subsidy 
expendlttiree— is  used  to  support  U.S.  marl- 
time  interest  in  the  form  of  payments  of 
the  dlfferenca  between  the  American  shio 
rate  and  the  world  market  rate  on  "cargo 
preference"  shipments.  Under  the  cargo  prel- 
erence  system,  stated  percentages  of  cargo 
financed  by  iJie  government  are  reserved  by 
law  for  American  ships — a  form  of  indirect 
subsidy  to  the  tramp  fleet  which  makes  up 
most  of  the  VS.  merchant  marine. 

These  are  the  prime  government  sup- 
port policies  under  the  1936  law  whicli 
various  groups  want  to  Increase,  change  or 
eliminate. 

Another  aspect  of  government  p)olicy  is 
based  upon  a  concept  which  Is  as  old  m 
the  shipping  Industry  Itself,  "flags  of  con- 
venience." There  are  cloee  to  500  shipe 
owned  by  U.S.  companies  but  registered 
under  foreign  flags  to  avoid  American  op- 
erating  costs.  In  recent  years  the  Defense 
Department  has  developed  the  theory  erf 
"effective  control,"  claiming  that  these  for- 
eign-registered ships  under  American  own- 
ership would  be  available  to  us  in  an  emer- 
gency and  should  be  considered  part  of  our 
national  defense  capability,  thtis  minimiz- 
ing the  effects  of  the  U.S.  fleet's  deteriora- 
tion. 

This  theory  Is  bllsterlngly  attacked  by 
many  maritime  interests,  who  are  quick  to 
point  out  incidents  last  year  when  foreign 
crews  refused  to  take  U.S.  cargoes  to  Viet- 
nam. Joseph  Curran,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union,  is  particularly  out- 
spoken on  this  point: 

"  'Effective  control'  is  not  something  that 
was  decided  by  Congress.  It  Is  not  even  a 
formally  defined  policy  of  government.  It  is 
only  a  theory — a  raw,  untested  and  highly 
explosive  theory — on  which  our  basic  marl- 
time  defense  policy  is  supposed  to  rest." 

Although  "effective  control"  was  a  pseudo- 
policy  in  Washington  long  before  he  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  generally  gets  the  industry's 
blame  for  the  concept. 

Perhaps  the  most  unified  and  vocal  op- 
p>osition  to  defense  programs  has  come  to 
the  tentative  proposal  for  a  five-year  program 
which  would  spend  $250  million  per  year  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  World  War  II  "victory 
ships  from  the  reserve  fleet.  "That  is  the 
single  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of,' 
snorts  Sun  president  Atkinson.  "They  say 
it  would  be  more  economical — more  econom- 
ical than  what?" 

Most  maritime  interests  also  oppose  the 
Defense  Department's  fast  deployment  logis- 
tic (FDL)  cargo  ship  program.  It  would  in- 
volve the  expenditure  of  $2  billion  for  30 
new  fast  ships  which  would  be  kept  at  sea, 
loaded  with  equipment,  troops  and  supplies, 
and  be  ready  for  dispatch  anywhere  in  the 
world  at  a  moment's  notice.  Shipbuilders  and 
unions  would  rather  see  the  money  sjient 
on  conventional  merchant  marine  construc- 
tion. 

McNamara,  for  his  part,  has  sharply 
criticized  subsidized  fleet  operators  for  not 
making  more  ships  available  to  the  Vietnam 
effort  and  noted  rather  pointedly  that  both 
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costs  and  construction  times  In  the  U.S. 
gblpbulldlng  Industry  are  double  thcee  else- 
where. 

All  of  these  controversies,  however,  will 
undoubtedly  fade  Into  insignificance  In  tbe 
wake  of  those  that  should  develop  in  com- 
ing months  as  the  Admimstration  unveils 
its  new  marttime  program. 

The  AdmlnistraUon  wants  to  move  the 
Maritime  Admimstration  from  the  Commerce 
Department  to  the  new  Transpwrtation  De- 
partment, change  the  operating  subsidy 
structure,  ease  cargo  preference  laws  and 
permit  some  foreign  ship  construction. 

It  can  probably  get  Industry  and  tmlon 
groups  to  go  along  with  the  first  proposal 
(although  many  would  Uke  to  see  a  sepa- 
rate Federal  Maritime  Administration — close 
to  100  bills  proposing  the  establishment  of 
an  Independent  agency  have  been  introduced 
Into  Congress  this  year)  and  the  second 
(particularly  If  It  Involves  some  extension 
of  operating  subsidies  to  additional  oper- 
ators). 

Elimination  of  cargo  preference  laws  would 
be  fought  bitterly,  but  a  new  plan  which 
allowed  foreign  vessels  to  bid  on  government 
ihipments  and  retain  first  refusal  for  U.S. 
ships — providing  their  rates  were  within   a 

specified    percentage   of   the   foreign   bids 

might  stand  a  chance. 

But  the  shipbuilding  Issue  is  a  bomb  Just 
waiting  to  explode. 

Any  proposal  to  allow  foreign  shipbuild- 
ing will  be  strongly  opposed  by  the  ship- 
builders, construction  umons  and  many  ship 
operators  (mostly  tinsubsldlzed,  since  It  Is 
with  the  tramp  fleet  that  foreign-constructed 
vessels  would  primarily  compete). 

The  rationale  behind  such  a  suggestion  is 
the  charge  that  American  costs  are  twice 
those  abroad.  But  American  builders  don't 
•gree  with  that  staUstlc. 

"While  our  coats  are  higher  than  they 
ihould  be,"  says  Sun's  Atkinson,  "they're 
not  as  high  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe.  First  of  aU,  there's  no  basis  for  ccxn- 
psrlson— no  foreign  yard  has  ever  had  to 
build  to  strict  U.S.  speclflcatlons  or  deal  with 
all  the  red  tape  and  problems  we  do  here 
I  would  estimate  that  at  best  foreign  costs 
would  work  out  to  be  about  70  percent  of 
ours— and  they'd  l>e  a  lot  closer  if  we  had 
8  freer  hand.** 

The  Shipbuilders  Council's  Hood  has  sug- 
gested that  "production-oriented  construc- 
tion of  austere  ships  of  standardized  design 
would  potentially  reduce  shipbuilding  costs 
about  20  to  30  percent  with  a  correspond- 
tog  reduction  of  35  to  55  percent  in  the  con- 
rtructlon  differential  subsidy."  (Hood  feeU 
that  the  entire  subsidy  program  could  be 
cut  in  half  by  also  reducing  the  size  of  crews 
by  one-half  through  the  installation  of  auto- 
mated shipboard  equipment  and  Improving 
cargo  handling  and  loading  operations.) 

The  standardization  of  ship  design  has 
been  advocated  by  shipbuilding  spokesmen 
for  years— "There  U  no  need  for  anyone  to 
h»ve  to  specify  In  detail  the  kind  of  venUla- 
tion  blower  or  protective  paint  he  wants  " 
My«  Atkinson— and  there  is  some  feeling 
that  the  FDL  program,  if  approved  by  Con- 
fess, would  spur  this  kind  of  approach 
ilnce  bidders  for  the  contract  are  major 
Mrospace  Arms  rather  than  traditional  ship- 
builders and  more  attuned  to  modern  vol- 
ume production. 

There  has  also  been  talk  that  new  Navy 
Piwchaslng  programs  will  leave  much  of  ship 
aeslgn  to  the  yards  themselves  and  be  com- 
Wtoients    to    multi-purchases    of    identical 

«i^w  ^**''^t've  Government  program— 
wmch  has  not  been  publicly  acknowledged 
6y  Transportation  Secretary  Alan  S.  Boyd— 
ttM  sput  the  ranks  of  industry  and  labor. 
*^«lzaUons  such  as  the  American  Mer- 
M^t  Marine  Institute,  the  Committee  of 
*mertcan  Steamship  Lines  and  the  American 
««mime  Union  auppcaa  It  (some  with  res- 
"^tlons);    othera    like    the    Shipbuilders 
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Council,  American  Marttime  AsBOdatton  and 
Seafarers  International  Union  oppose  it. 

It  Is  a  complex  picture  and  tbe  resolutlOD 
of  differences  and  programa  may  be  a  while 
tn  coming. 

"I  think  it  will  be  another  year  or  more 
before  things  settle  down  Into  some  sort 
of  Arm  policy  everyone  can  agree  on,"  says 
Atkinson. 

4.    MERCHANT   MARINE — A   TIMZ   rOK   ACTTON 

The  maritime  Industry  is  not  all  that  dif- 
ferent. Other  major  U.S.  industries  enjoy  the 

benefit  of  subsidies  In  one  form  or  another 

the  railroads  and  the  alrUnes  come  Immedi- 
ately to  mind — and  the  nation's  tariff  policy 
la  a  protective  shield  for  many  major  In- 
dustries. 

The  big  difference  Is  that  the  marlOme  in- 
dustry must  compete  directly,  must  go  out 
and  sell  its  services  and  products  In  the 
world  market  while  paying  American  prices 
and  American  wages. 

This  Is  not  the  sole  source  of  Its  Ills,  of 
course.  The  lack  of  a  clear  national  policy, 
emphasis  on  the  industry's  standby  military 
status  at  the  expense  of  its  proper  function 
In  the  economic  Ufe  of  the  nation  (which, 
paradoxically,  has  stUl  left  It  sorely  pressed 
m  the  current  situation),  the  growing  U.S. 
investment  In  shlpe  flying  foreign  flags  and 
other  such  factors  have  all  helped  bring 
us  to  the  present  point. 

What  will  develop  out  of  current  efforts  to 
revitalize  the  Industry  Is  still  vmcertaln,  but 
certain  conclusions  and  considerations  seem 
fairly  evident. 

A  healthy  merchant  marine  Is  vital  to  the 
future  of  our  nation.  "The  value  and  neces- 
"Ity — commercial  and  otherwise — of  our 
merchant  marine  is  too  evident  to  those  who 
know  Its  vital  Importance  for  any  of  tis  to 
accept  the  idea  that  it  ever  can  or  will  be 
allowed  to  sink  Into  oblivion,"  says  AcUng 
Admimstrator  Gulick. 

Although  it  undoubtedly  needs  revamping, 
the  government's  program  of  mariOme  sup- 
port will  continue  to  be  necese&ry  for  the 
survival  of  the  merchant  marine.  "Our  mari- 
time Industry  exists  because  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  regulaUons,"  states 
Edwin  Hood.  "Should  the  various  maritime 
programs  be  eliminated  .  .  .  there  would  be 
no  material  maritime  industry  since  a  world 
market  confrontation  solely  on  the  basis  of 
our  wage  rates  versus  foreign  rates  would 
Invoke  a  competitive  contest  we  have  Uttie 
chance  of  winmng." 

It  would  seem  that  the  best  approach  to 
the  subsidy  problem  would  be  to  consider 
ship  operation  and  ship  building  as  separate 
Industries,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
observers.  The  present  structure  often  seems 
to  stifle  rather  than  encourage  and  is  tn  a 
sense.  self-defeaUng.  It  Is  obviously  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  creating  a  strong  and 
modem  merchant  fleet  to  have  built-in  re- 
strictions upon  ship  replacement  keyed  to 
available  btiUilng  subeldles. 

It  might  be  that  the  best  answer  to  ship- 
building problems  Is  to  aid  the  Industry  in 
forms  other  than  subsidies — In  fact,  aome 
Industry  spokesmen  Indicate  a  preference 
for  other  approaches. 

"Our  problems  are  the  same  as  those  of 
any  Industry,"  says  Sun's  Atkinson  "To 
make  a  good  product  that  people  will  buy 
and  do  It  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Government 
handouts  are  never  the  answer — what  we 
need  Is  the  freedom  to  be  creative  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technology,  to  operate  our 
business  without  eodlees  controls  and  regu- 
lations. We  must  have  a  climate  In  which 
there  is  an  incentive  to  be  competitive— and 
I  mean  oampeUtive  on  a  world-wide  basis  " 
Perhaps  the  futuj-e  course  of  American 
support  for  its  shlpbuUdlng  capability  mlglit 
be  similar  to  that  taken  In  JafiMi.  where  Va» 
Industry  gets  special  tax  breaks,  banking 
terms  and  prices  on  key  materlaJa.  It  lavcrth 
noting  that  Japan  constructed  47  percent  ot 
the  world's  shipping  tonnage  last  year 

Even  with  repair  work  and  Navy  aialgn- 
ments  (which,  along  with  shipbuilding  reve- 


nues, brought  VS.  Industry  billings  to  the 
highest  In  the  world  last  year) ,  otir  naOon's 
18  major  private  shipyards  have  apace  avail- 
•We  for  tbe  oonstructlon  of  60  ahlpe  an- 
nually. Tet,  although  our  r^>lacement  pro- 
gram is  generaUy  agreed  to  be  some  100  ships 
In  arrears,  we  have  been  averaging  only  a 
dozen  new  oonstructlons  a  year.  So  there  la 
ample  potential  to  be  tapped,  and  the  solu- 
tlon  oould  have  tremendous  Impact  on  all 
veaa  of  the  economy:  more  than  half  the 
amp  contract  price  goes  for  the  purchase  of 
materials — about  one  percent  of  national 
steel  output,  for  example.  Is  consumed  bv 
ahlpbullders. 

Additionally,  there  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
greater  productivity,  both  on  board  ships  and 
In  the  shipyards,  which  means  close  coop- 
eration between  management  and  labor  and 
the  acceptance  of  some  automated  proce- 
dures. 

There  will  have  to  be  extensive  research 
and  development  to  Insure  the  most  modem 
shipping  fleet  available.  In  this  regard.  Sen- 
ator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  last  month  urged 
the  government  to  "end  the  stepchild  status 
of  the  merchant  marine  In  this  country"  and 
called  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  nu- 
clear-powered ships.  Certainly  the  nation 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mistake  with 
nuclear  power  that  it  did  with  steam. 

There  must  be  an  understanding  of  the 
merchant  marine  as  an  economic  force  im- 
portant to  the  nation.  "On  both  exports  and 
imports  ...  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  po- 
sition Is  improved  by  »300  for  every  $1000 
of  ocean  transportaOon  shifted  from  a  for- 
eign flag  ship  to  a  U.S.  flag  ship."  notes 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  Alexander  B 
Trowbridge. 

There  must  be  a  realization  that  saying 
the  Umted  States  should  have  a  strong  marl- 
time  industry  is  not  enough.  That  industry 
must  be  efficient,  competitive  and  capable  if 
it  la  to  survive;  It  must  serve  the  shipper 
not  plead  for  his  support  merely  on  the 
grounds  of  national  origin. 

In  the  end.  perhaps  the  most  Important 
consideration  of  all  has  been  articulated  bv 
Maritime  Admimstrator  Gulick:  "In  this  dav 
of  modem  marketing  concepts,  the  sea  coastk 
begin  and  end  not  at  the  ocean's  edge  but 
at  the  loading  platforms  of  the  exporter  and 
importer."  In  other  words,  there  must  be  a 
recognition  of  the  total  picture,  a  realization 
that  maritime  faciUties  must  be  considered 
In  terms  of  a  unlfled  transportation  system 

fh^  J!!,''^**  ^^'  °^  ^°""«'  "  ^  imperative 
that  skilled,  capable  administrators  guide 
and  direct  federal  poUcies. 

Seen  In  the  proper  perspective,  there  is 
even  a  bright  side  to  the  dilemma.  Atkinson 
has  put  It  succinctly:  "The  thing  to  remem- 
ber Is  not  that  were  carrying  less  than  ten 
percent  of  our  International  cargo,  but  that 
there  is  90  percent  of  that  cargo  still  avali- 

^t!„.?w  ^  "^P^""^-  We  have  tremendous 
potential  for  growth." 

Kr>^^r*  ^^'  ^**'*^y  American  optimism. 

il^^.i!.  '^V"'^^  ^*^'  healthy  American 
legislation  to  back  it  up. 


French  OppoiitioB  to  De  Gaulle's 
Foreifn  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foUow- 
mg  Is  an  article  by  Flora  Lewis,  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  correspondent  in 
rtna.  entitled  "French  Cabinet  SpUt " 
«  te  a  very  revealing  article  and  covers 
the  entire  French  question  In  depth 
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It  Is  apparent  MIm  Lewis  has  found 
from  talking  to  most  any  Frenchman 
that  the  policies  of  De  Gaulle  generally 
have  not  been  approved  by  the  over- 
whelming wave  of  French  public  opinion. 
I  recommend  a  careful  reading  (rf  this 
article  by  Flora  Lewis  to  my  colleagues: 

FRENCH      CaBINIT      SPUT — IltlMTSTEBS      BUCK 

Dz  Gattlix   on   Issazx 
(By  Plora  Lcwla) 

Paris. — By  a  count  which  cabinet  ministers 
have  leaked  personally,  there  are  no  more 
than  four  of  the  28  members  of  President 
De  Gaulle's  government  not  opposed  to  hla 
stand  on  Israel  and  the  Middle  East.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  ministers  have  talked  privately 
of  resigning  on  the  issue.  Defense  Minister 
Pierre  Messmer  did,  taking  it  back  only  at 
the  last  minute. 

Prime  Minister  Georges  Pompidou,  form- 
erly a  director  of  the  Rothschild  Bank,  had 
wliat  are  described  as  "angry  words"  with 
De  Gaulle.  As  a  result  his  current  trip  to 
Russia  was  nearly  cancelled.  It  was  reinstated 
only  ao  aa  not  to  offend  the  Russians,  and 
Pomj^dou  was  told  that  from  now  on  he  Is 
to  keep  strictly  out  of  foreign  affairs  and 
mind  hU  fragile  parliamentary  majc»ity. 

These  facts  are  fairly  widely  known  in 
Paris.  It  Is  a  measure  of  how  much  De 
Ga\ille's  recent  policies  are  resented  among 
his  own  supporters  that  normally  discreet 
officials  are  talking  openly,  and  bitterly,  about 
them. 

BEPOaX    CLASSBOaO 

Nor  do  some  in  a  position  to  know  as 
muoh  as  anyone  can  about  the  presidents 
mind  hesitate  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  his 
latest  move  was  to  harden  the  Russians 
against  any  agreements  with  the  United 
States. 

The  following  details  are  cited  as  Indlca- 
tloas  tbaX  De  Gaulle  hoped  to  prevent  the 
Koaygln-Johneon  meeting  whidi  he  had 
called  Impossible  Just  before  Glassboro.  Hav- 
ing failed,  he  Is  said  to  be  concentrating  on 
trying  to  prevent  results. 

Foreign  iCnlster  Maurice  Couve  de  Murvllle 
flew  to  New  York  on  a  Sunday  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Umted  Nations  Assembly  with  a 
speech  approved  in  detaU  by  the  president. 
Then  word  came  of  the  scheduled  Glassboro 
summit.  On  the  Wednesday,  De  Gaulle  read 
a  mimeographed  statement  to  the  cabinet 
ooodemning  Israel  as  aggressor  and  blaming 
America's  Vietnam  war  for  the  Middle  East 
oclsU. 

"Gentlemen,  I  will  read  you  a  statement," 
De  Gaulle  said.  "There  will  be  no  discussion." 
And  tb»  meeting  was  adjourned  irtien  be 
finished. 

WAW   AS8t7MPTIOK 

Couve's  speech  liad  to  be  returned  to  Parts 
for  corrections.  Not  only  were  harsher  points 
Inserted  to  conform  to  de  Gaulle's  new  line, 
but  aotne  sentences  considered  too  pleasant 
for  Israel  were  crossed  out. 

After  Glassboro,  the  French  ambassador  In 
Washington,  Charles  Luse<t,  was  told  not  to 
bother  asking  the  Americans  what  happened 
at  the  sTimmit.  It  could  have  amounted  to 
anything,  he  was  advised,  and,  anyway,  de 
Gaulle  would  hear  about  It  from  Kosygln 
during  the  Riissian's  Paris  stopover  on  the 
way  home.  This  violated  not  only  the  wan 
assumptlOTi  of  relations  between  allies  but 
the  elementary  diplomatic  practice  of  asking 
both  sides. 

Once  again,  de  GauUe  Is  handling  the  af- 
fairs entirely  personally  and  with  little  ef- 
fort to  disguise  a  sense  of  i>er8onal  peeve. 

A  Gaulllat  parliamentary  leader  challenged 
him  on  the  antl-Israell  policy. 

De  Gaulle  repUed.  "I  told  them  (the  Is- 
raelis) not  to  make  war.  They  didn't  listen. 
I  hold  it  against  them." 
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gerla's  Boumedlenne  shortly  after  the  war. 
To  Bourgulba.  who  Is  a  moderate,  de  Gaulle 
sent  merely  cool  t.>ianfc-»  for  praise  of  the 
French  poeltloo.  To  pro-Sovleit  Boumedlenne, 
who  refused  to  recognize  the  cease-fires  and 
called  for  renewed  Arab  attacks,  de  Gaulle 
said  warmly  that  "we  agree  on  all  funda- 
mentals." 

De  Gaulle's  office  has  tightened  the  em- 
bargo on  French  arms  to  Israel.  Despite  the 
original  emJiargo  order,  these  were  continu- 
ing to  flow  out,  sometimes  via  Holland  or 
Belgium  or  Switzerland,  because  shocked 
French  used  every  loophole  to  defy  it. 

The  added  pressure  by  de  Gaulle  brought 
Messmer  to  the  breaking  point.  Foreign  pur- 
chasers have  paid  a  large  part  of  the  French 
armament  industry's  research  and  develop- 
ment costs.  Military  aircraft  production  de- 
pends on  exports.  Countries  outside  the 
Middle  East  have  told  Paris  they  must  re- 
consider orders  if  the  arms  embargo  on  Israel 
means  they  \*ill  be  cut  off  from  replacements 
should  they  do  something  de  Gaulle  dislikes. 
As  a  result  the  whole  military  production 
program  may  be  threatened. 

Nobody  has  resigned  so  far.  Messmer  may 
yet  if  the  Israel  embargo  is  not  lifted  in  a 
few  weeks.  But  whatever  happens,  de  Gaulle 
now  represants  a  small  minority  inside  his 
own  administration  on  Middle  East  policy. 
It  does  not  strengtthen  him. 


It  was  no  accident  that  there  was  a  clear- 
cut  difference  In  the  acknowledgement  o< 
messages  from  Tunisia's  Bourgulba  and  Al- 


Our  Textile  Industry  Needs  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TIINNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Elizabethton  Star  of  Ellzabethton. 
Tenn.,  printed  an  editorial  on  the  pres- 
ent serious  situation  in  which  our  textile 
industry  is  Involved. 

I  am  Inserting  this  article  In  the 
Record  in  order  to  again  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  great  need 
for  Immediate  action  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  that  textile  imports  are  inflict- 
ing on  our  textile  industry  and  all  its 
employees. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  this  House.  We  have  contacted 
the  economic  advisers  of  the  President. 
We  must  continue  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  our  textile  industry  in 
their  hour  of  need. 

I  call  on  the  President  and  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join 
me  in  working  for  a  solution  that  vrtll 
save  our  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Elizabethton  Star  is  as  follows: 

A  Government  or  thb  People,  bt  thb 
People,  fob  the  People 

When  any  administration  forgets  the  "for," 
overlooks  the  "by"  and  falls  to  respond  to  the 
critical  needs  of  over  2,000,000  VS.  citizens 
when  government  funds  are  not  in  question, 
we  pose  the  question — why? 

Speciflcally,  we  are  talking  about  a  situa- 
tion very  close  to  East  Tennesseans  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more  whose  futures  are 
so  linked  with  textUes  and  fibers. 

Many  people  here  are  aware  of  the  efforts 
thousands  made  to  oaU  the  Import  situation 
to  the  attention  of  oongreoslonal  representa- 
tives and  the  President  during  the  P.O.I, 
campaign.  "iTie  severe  blows  the  virtually 
iincontroUed  fiow  ot  imported  goods  have 
dealt  American  Jobs  and  American  Industry 
have  been  adequately  explained. 


The  message  was  taken  to  Washington  per- 
sonally by  an  Elizabethton  delegation,  not  tn 
mention  the  pleas  of  Congressmen.  Textile 
leaden  and  other  knowledgeable  persons 
across  the  UB.  The  warm  reception  given  to 
the  40.000  P.O.I.  letters  by  Senators  Gore 
and  Baker  and  Representative  James  Qullien 
showed  Congress  is  concerned.  Many  hoped 
for  presidential  action — the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  to  combat  a  problem 
which  has  slashed  deeply  into  the  employ- 
ment of  people  and  profits  of  companies  here 
and  in  other  fiber  producing  areas. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  news  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  ordered  a  quota  placed  on 
imports  or  th.xt  tariffs  on  such  goods  had  been 
raised  (to  help  slow  the  flow),  we  read  that 
the  four-year  long  "Keimedy  Round"  dealt 
the  i>eople  and  the  textile  industry  another 
devastlng  blow.  Unbelievably,  tariffs  on  Im- 
ported man-made  fibers  were  reduced  by  as 
much  as  50  per  centl 

When  a  government  sincerely  keeps  in 
mind  that  it  functions  "for"  all  the  people 
and  has  an  obligation  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests and  safeguard  their  freedom  to  earn -a 
living  without  depending  on  government  aid, 
it  does  not  deliberately  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

Tennessee  voted  Republican  In  the  last 
presidential  election.  It  seems  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  Is  following  a  course 
which  would  Insure  a  repeat  of  this  perform- 
ance. 

Can.  the  President  simply  "write  off"  Ten- 
nessee. South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Maine 
and  other  important  textUe  states.  He  knows 
the  results  of  1964.  By  taking  some  action  on 
the  textile  Import  problem,  he  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  gathering  support  in  1968. 

Maybe  he  doesn't  feel  the  need  of  support 
from  2,000,000  textile  employes  whose  Jobs 
may  depend  on  his  actions. 
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Hawaiian  Doctors  Proyide  Outstandin; 
Cooperation  in  Medicare  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  Juljf  10.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser  staff  writer,  Harold 
Hostetler,  has  written  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle spotlighting  the  reasons  for  the  ex- 
peditious processing  of  claims  In  Hawaii 
under  the  1 -year-old  medicare  program, 
and — contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected— most  of  the  praise  for  this  suc- 
cess goes  to  Hawaii's  doctors. 

The  head  of  Aetna's  medicare  claim 
administration  office  in  Hawaii,  Mr.  Jon 
Staggs,  who  supervises  the  handling  of 
an  average  of  8,000  claims  a  month  under 
the  program's  part  B,  dealing  with  doc- 
tor care,  stated  in  a  recent  interview  with 
Mr.  Hostetler  that  doctors  in  the  island 
State  have  been  unusually  cooperative 
In  connection  with  the  processing  of 
medicare  claims  in  Hawaii. 

In  describing  this  cooperation  which 
has  contributed  so  significantly  to  the 
success  of  medicare,  Mr.  Staggs  said  that 
"Hawaii's  doctors  seem  to  have  more 
concern  for  their  patient's  welfare."  This 
assessment  was  concurred  in  by  Mr. 
Edward  Pare,  who  supervises  the  proc- 
essing of  claims  for  hospitalization  ben- 
efits, through  the  Hawaii  Medical  Serv- 
ice Association,  for  part  A  of  the  medi- 
care program. 


I  believe  my  colleagues  wUl  find  of 
great  Interest  this  extension  of  the  doc- 
tor-patient relationship  In  Hawaii  and 
how  it  augments  the  effectiveness  of  the 
medicare  program  in  the  Island  State. 
I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article, 
"Island  Physicians  Win  Praise  for  Co- 
operation In  Medicare,"  as  it  appeared  in 
the  June  18,  1967,  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser: 

Island  Phtsicians  Win  Praisk  fob 

Cooperation   in  Medicare 

(By  Harold  HosteUer) 

Hawaii's  doctors  have  been  given  some  un- 
expected praise.  It  comes  from  a  man  who 
handles  some  8.000  Medicare  claims  during 
an  average  month. 

The  man  Is  Jon  Staggs,  head  of  the  Medi- 
care Claim  Administration  office  at  Aetna 
Life  tc  Casualty.  He  supervises  payment  of 
claUns  under  Part  B  of  Medicare,  which  deals 
with  doctor  care. 

Doctors  nattonwide  fought  for  years 
sgalnst  a  Government  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  retired  persons.  "Hie  fight  was 
headed  by  the  American  Medical  Assn.,  whose 
local  chapter  Is  the  Hawaii  Medical  Assn. 

The  doctors  threatened  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Medicare  once  It  became  a  reality. 
They  said  they  would  bill  their  paUents  di- 
rect and  let  the  patients  worry  about  col- 
lecting from  Medicare. 

Well,  Medicare  Is  almost  a  year  old  now.  It 
began  last  July  1.  But  the  doctors  seem  to 
have  mellowed  In  their  attitude  toward  Medi- 
care as  it  concerns  the  doctor-patient  re- 
lationship. 

Nationally  there  have  been  many  problems 
created  by  Just  that  attitude.  Elderly  pa- 
tients have  had  to  mortgage  homes  and  take 
out  high-Interest  loans  to  pay  off  doctors 
then  wait  perhaps  months  to  collect  from 
Medicare. 

This  problem  has  not  been  true  In  Hawaii, 
liowever,  according  to  Staggs. 

"There  has  been  no  problem  locally  of  a 
lack  of  doctor  cooperation,"  Staggs  told  The 
Advertiser.  He  said  that,  although  doctors 
here  had  been  no  more  receptive  to  Medi- 
care than  those  anywhere  else,  "Hawaii's 
doctors  seem  to  have  more  concern  for  their 
patients'  welfare." 

Staggs  pulled  a  folder  from  a  stack  on  his 
cluttered  desk  In  the  Dillingham  Transporta- 
tion BuUdlng  on  Bishop  St.  It  Included  a 
doctor  bUl  for  $1,465,  and  the  doctor  had 
agreed  to  "assignment,"  or  direct  payment 
from  Medicare. 

"This  particular  doctor  does  not  normally 
»ccept  assignments,"  Staggs  explained.  "But 
in  this  case  he  was  apparently  concerned 
enough  about  the  patient  to  bill  us  direct 

"If  a  patient  can  afford  to  pay  the  bUl,  doc- 
tors prefer  to  bUl  them  direct,"  he  added 

He  also  noted  that  the  claim  was  received 
on  a  Wednesday  and  was  paid  on  Friday 
only  two  days  later.  He  explained  that  the 
average  processing  time  for  "clean"  claims  Is 
•even  days  here.  It  takes  50  days  In  Iowa  and 
36  In  Maryland. 

However,  when  troublesome  claims  are  In- 
uuded.  the  average  goes  up  to  U  days  locally 
™«  Includes  claims  that  have  to  be  sent 
Da«k  to  the  patient  because  of  insufficient 
ihformatlon. 

But  even  In  Hawaii,  there  can  be  problems 
nere.  He  pulled  out  one  folder  that  has  gone 
unpaid  for  nearly  two  months. 

"The  patient  sent  us  a  receipt  that  said 
only,  -Medical  services,  «56.'  We  received  it 
A^ll  18, "  Staggs  said.  He  explained  that 
Medicare  requires  Itemized  doctor  charges. 

The  claim  went  back  to  the  patient  the 
next  day.  was  returned  to  Medicare  AprU  28 
wth  a  more  complete  form,  but  still  no  Item- 
^  doctor  bill,  which  would  Include  the 
number  of  visits. 

"We  sent  a  letter  to  the  doctor  requesting 
»•  Information,  and  on  May  28  sent  him  a 


second  letter,"  Staggs  said.  "We  still  haven't 
heard  from  him,  and  we  can't  pay  the  claim 
until  we  do." 

Staggs  advised  patients  to  get  complete 
Itemized  bills  when  they  pay  the  doctor  di- 
rect. He  said,  however,  that  the  problem  Is 
lessening  here. 

Staggs'  ofDce  processed  more  than  32.000 
claims  during  the  first  four  months  this 
year.  Five  per  cent  of  them  had  to  go  back 
foe  additional  information,  and  1  per  cent 
were  problem  cases. 

He  referred  to  a  chart  that  showed  the  of- 
fice had  received  1,965  claUns  last  week,  and 
1,461  were  sUU  waiting  to  be  processed.  "You 
can  see,  were  running  about  five  days  be- 
hind," he  said.  Part  of  the  Uouble  stemmed 
from  teletype  garbling  in  communications 
between  the  local  office  and  the  Medicare 
computer  center  In  Baltimore. 

"When  we  receive  a  claim,  we  have  tc  query 
Baltimore,"  Staggs  explained.  "This  Is  for 
ellglbUlty,  deductible  status,  and  so  on.  The 
turn-aroimd  time  is  about  three  days." 

Staggs  said  the  biggest  problem  is  commu- 
nlcaung  with  the  public.  Many  Medicare 
beneficiaries  do  not  understan'l  the  way  the 
health  plan  works  and  that  they  must  pay 
the  first  $60  of  doctor  bills  each  calendar 
year,  plx:s  20  per  cent  of  the  remaining  bilU. 
If  the  doctor  chooses  to  bill  the  patient  di- 
rect, the  patient  mxist  pay  the  whole  bill, 
then  send  in  his  receipt  with  hla  claim  to  the 
Medicare  office.  Problems  have  arisen  when 
patients  paid  only  the  deductible  plus  the 
20  per  cent,  then  sent  the  remainder  of  the 
bin  to  Medicare. 

If  the  doctor  accepts  assignment,  he  bills 
Medicare  direct,  and  they  figure  out  the  de- 
ductible and  20  per  cent.  They  pay  what's 
left  and  let  the  doctor  settle  the  unpaid  por- 
tion with  the  patient. 

Of  last  week's  1.965  claims,  782  doctors  ac- 
cepted assignment  and  another  432  were  paid 
through  hospitals.  The  remaining  751  bUled 
their  patients  direct,  and  the  patients  had 
to  worry  about  collecting  from  Medicare. 

"Like  any  new  program,  there  have  been 
some  problems,"  Staggs  said,  summing  up 
his  office's  situation.  "But  in  the  first  year 
that  Medicare  has  been  effective,  most  of  us 
can  say  with  a  great  deal  of  surprise  that  It 
has  been  easier  than  we  anticipated." 

Staggs'  assessment  was  echoed  by  Edward 
Pare,  who  handles  the  processing  of  claims 
through  the  Hawaii  Medical  Service  Assn.  for 
Part  A  of  Medicare,  or  the  hospitalization 
benefits. 

"We  normally  process  in  about  five  days," 
Pare  said.  "But  our  payments  go  out  only 
on  the  4th.  I4th  and  24th  of  each  month.  So 
if  a  claim  comes  In  on  the  4th,  the  payment 
won't  go  out  until  the  14th." 

Pare  processed  17,629  claims  up  to  the  end 
of  May.  Of  those,  15,925  have  been  paid. 
Many  have  not  because  the  $40  deductible 
had  not  been  exceeded.  This  Is  usually  for 
outpatient  care. 

"One  of  our  biggest  problems  Is  people 
who  have  stayed  in  a  Mainland  hospital 
first,"  Pare  said.  "We  have  to  get  Information 
on  that  hospitalization,  and  sometimes  It 
takes  five  to  seven  days  to  get  an  answer  to 
our  queries." 
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Rural  Electrification  in  the  Public  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Norman 
M.  Clapp,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  recently 


addressed  the  Western  Conference  of 
PubUc  Service  Commissions  at  Uike 
Tahoe,  Nev.  It  is  a  talk  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  power  industry  of  America 
and  to  aU  of  us  who  want  to  see  electric 
service  in  rural  America  as  good  and  aa 
reasonable  as  that  in  urban  America. 

Mr.  Clapp  calls  the  rural  electric  sys- 
tems an  Integral  part  of  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  nationwide  electriflcaUon,  and 
he  declares  that  it  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest that  the  rural  sj'stems  be  accorded 
such  recognition  as  the  Industry  makes 
plans  for  the  future. 

The  REA  Administrator  says  that  good 
low-cost  electric  service  Is  vital  to  the 
life  and  economic  development  of  rural 
areas.  He  points  out  that  the  needs  of 
these  systems  and  the  areas  they  serve 
are  parts  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
Electricity,  he  says,  is  Just  as  vital  to 
rural  life  and  development  as  It  is  to 
urban  communities. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  I  think 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  find  In 
this  most  important  address,  I  Insert  the 
full  text  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  follows: 
Rural  Electrification  in  the  Big  Picture 

PubUc  Interest  must  be  the  password  at 
a  gathering  such  as  this.  It  Is  the  common 
denomlnatOT  of  our  respective  roles  in  the 
electrical  Industry.  As  pubUc  utility  commis- 
sioners the  public  Interest  U  your  special 
responsibility.  As  Admnlstrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  it  is  aUo 
mine.  And  to  all  who  are  engaged  In  a  busi- 
ness as  vital  as  electrical  service,  the  public 
interest  la  a  consideration  which  must  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  and  respected  In 
return  for  the  privilege  of  servtog. 

So  it  is  In  the  name  of  the  public  interest 
1  speak  to  you  today  on  the  place  of  rural 
electrification  in  the  "Big  Picture." 

And  the  "Big  Picture"  of  the  electrical 
Industry  as  it  is  now  rapidly  developing  U 
an  exciting  one  of  rapid  growth,  far-reaching 
technological  change,  and  a  consequent  em- 
phasis on  large-scale  faclUUee  which  are 
bound  to  have  equally  far-reaching  effecu 
upon  the  organizational  and  operational  re- 
lationships of  the  IndTistry. 

Today  electricity  constitutes  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  energy  used  In  the 
United  States.  This  is  double  its  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  energy  market  35  years  ago. 
Not  counting  the  volume  of  various  fuels 
used  in  generating  the  electricity,  electrical 
energy  probably  ranks  second  in  use  only  to 
petroleum. 

The  Nation's  electric  power  bill  in  1966 
was  S16.2  billion. 

To  meet  this  growing  demand,  to  measure 
up  to  this  vital  national  need,  significant 
changes  are  taking  place  In  the  Industry. 

In  generation,  two  trends  are  developing: 
to  large  or  giant-scale  unite  and  to  low,  low 
fuel  cost.  The  day  of  the  1  million  kilowatt 
unit  has  arrived.  And  this  mammoth  is  not 
limited  to  a  fossU-fuel  diet;  It  can  go  nuclear. 
Just  a  few  years  back,  the  move  of  big  gen- 
eration was  to  mine-field  plants:  now  there  Is 
the  promise  of  savings  from  large  unite  locat- 
ed close  to  the  load  centers,  using  nuclear 
fuel.  But  whichever  way  It  goes,  the  move  is 
definitely  now  to  much  greater  size  because 
of  the  economies  It  affords. 

The  scale  of  practical  transmission  of  elec- 
trical energy  also  Is  bounding  upward,  bring- 
ing substantial  economies  and  opening  the 
way  to  the  transmission  of  large  blocks  of 
power  for  long  distances.  Here  In  the  West 
you  are  moving  forward  In  the  first  large- 
scale  application  of  extra  high  voltage  (EHV) 
and  direct  current  transmission  In  this  coun- 
try,   the    S700    million    Pacific    Northwest 

Southwest   intertle.   For   approximately    two 
and  one-half  times  the  Investment  in  230-kv 
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oonstruction.  a  700-kv  line  will  carry  thirteen 
and  one-haU  times  aa  much  power.  And  the 
higher  voltages  permit  transmission  over 
greater  distances. 

These  are  the  major  factors  shaping  the 
"Big  Picture"  of  the  electrical  Industry  for 
the  future.  Big  demand  can  now  be  met 
better  and  cheaper  by  big  production  from 
giant  units.  Big  transmission  and  nuclear 
development  have  made  this  possible  by 
facilitating  the  gathering  of  load  demands 
over  a  greater  area  to  Justify  larger-scale 
units  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  providing  a  competitive  fuel  which 
can  be  easily  transported  into  the  heavy  load 
centers. 

The  National  Power  Survey  of  the  Federal 
Power  CommiSBlon  points  to  the  possibility  of 
annual  savings  of  as  much  as  $li  billion  in 
the  Industry  by  1980  from  anticipated  growth 
of  demand  and  advanced  technology. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  economies  thus 
possible,  as  well  as  the  tremendous  invest- 
ments involved,  the  Industry  Is  moving 
toward  greater  coordinated  and  Joint  ven- 
tures. Planning  can  no  longer  be  limited 
to  mere  system  planning.  It  Is  becoming  re- 
gional and  even  Inter-reglonal  in  nature. 
Power  pools  are  moving  toward  super-pools. 
The  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  public 
and  private  systems,  and  between  consiimer 
and  Investor-owned,  are  already  yielding  to 
the  necessity  for  Joint  effort  to  take  advan- 
tage of  scale  and  at  the  same  time  conserve 
investment. 

This  is  the  "Big  Picture."  Now  where  does 
rural  electrification  fit  in  it? 

We  talk  about  this  enterprise  in  which  the 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration  and  Its 
99a  active  borrowers  are  Joined  as  "rural" 
electrification  because  of  the  very  special 
problems  confronting  those  who  pioneer  In 
bringing  central  station  electric  service  to 
rural  areas.  But  the  plain  fact  Is  that  this 
Important  program  is  a  part  of  nationwide 
electrlflcatlon.  Good  low-cost  electric  service 
la  vital  to  the  life  and  economic  development 
of  rural  areas.  The  needs  of  these  systems  and 
the  areas  they  serve  are  part  of  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  The  resoiu-ces  they  represent. 
both  present  and  potential,  are  Important 
to  the  full  achievement  of  the  maximum 
potential  of  the  Nation  and  Its  people. 

It  may  not  be  fully  realized  yet,  but  the 
stake  of  urban  America  In  the  development 
of  rural  America  is  growing  and  wlU  continue 
to  grow  as  the  Nation  grows.  It  will  continue 
to  grow  because  rural  America  has  become 
Increasingly  important  to  urban  America  as  a 
source  of  food  and  natural  resources,  as  a 
market,  and  as  an  escape  from  many  of  the 
proUems  created  by  crowding  too  many 
people  Into  too  UtUe  space. 

And  electricity  is  Just  as  vital  to  rural  life 
and  development  as  It  Is  to  urb€in  communl- 
Ues. 

So  without  belaboring  the  obvious  we  can 
•tart  from  the  premise  that  the  public  Inter- 
est will  reqiilre  electrical  service  for  the 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation  as  good  and  as 
economical  as  the  Industry  can  provide  in 
the  more  densely  populated  urban  areas. 

But,  as  all  of  us  here  know  so  well,  there 
are  practical  problems  in  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. 

There  are  first  of  all  the  basic  cost  handi- 
caps of  the  rural  distrtbutl<Mi  systems. 

Low  density  Is  still  the  prime  handicap 
of  Turtd  service,  despite  33  years  of  flll-ln 
growth.  There  are  fewer  people  In  rural  areas 
to  use  and  pay  for  each  mile  of  constructloru 
If  you  leave  out  one  large  borrower,  the 
average  density  of  the  remaining  168  REA- 
flnanced  electric  distribution  systems  In 
theee  11  western  states  is  only  2.S  per  mile. 
Nationally,  there  are  only  3.6  consumers  per 
mUe  at  line  on  REA-financed  electric  sys- 
tems, against  the  average  of  34  consumers 
per  mUe  on  the  lines  of  Class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial power  companies. 

This,  coupled  with  a  general  lack  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loads,  reflects  Itself 
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in  relatively  very  low  revenues  per  tmlt  at 
Investment.  Despite  the  remarkable  expan- 
sion in  uses  of  electricity  and  the  multl-* 
pliclty  of  appliances  available  to  the  con- 
sumer, average  annual  revenues  on  REA- 
flnanced  niral  electric  systems  are  still  only 
$516  per  mile,  compared  with  $7,820  for  the 
urban-based  power  companies. 

11  we  are  to  bring  parity  ol  electrical  serv- 
ice to  rural  areas  in  the  face  of  these  cost 
handicaps  there  must  be  some  offsetting  cost 
equalizers  provided. 

Through  the  REA  program  the  Federal 
Government  has  provided  two  equalizers, 
low-cost  capital  and  technical  assistance.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  rural  consumers 
themselves  to  supply  another,  perhaps  more 
basic,  cost  equalizer  In  the  organization  of 
nonprofit,  "serve  yourself"  cooperative  sys- 
tems. 

without  these  equalizers,  I  am  sxu-e  we 
would  agree,  electrical  service  would  not  be 
available  as  It  Is  to  98  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  today.  Even  with  these  equalizers 
there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  to  Improve  the 
adequacy  and  reliability  of  ser\-lce.  And  the 
rates  for  rural  service  are  still  substantially 
higher  than  comparable  service  In  the  urban 
communities. 

Other  basic  equalizers  need  to  be  devel- 
oped at  the  distribution  level  If  rural  elec- 
trification l3  to  acliieve  parity. 

One  is  simply  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
density-revenue  gap  by  stimulating  rural 
area  development. 

Another  Is  the  development  of  service  area 
protection  so  that  the  fruits  of  growth  can 
be  retained  by  the  rural  systems.  In  this 
the  law  and  policy  of  the  states  are  crucial, 
and  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that 
progress  is  being  made  in  providing  rural 
electric  systems  this  kmd  of  protection  as 
more  and  more  states  face  up  to  the  need 
and  assess  the  public  Interest  Involved. 

Here  in  the  West  we  have  noted  particu- 
larly the  progress  made  In  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon  and  Ariaona.  The  benefits 
which  will  flow  from  the  greater  territorial 
protection  now  available  In  these  states  will 
make  it  possible  foe  the  rural  systems  there 
to  provide  better  service  at  lower  cost  from 
greater  operating  eflSciency  and  better  utili- 
zation of  Investment. 

But  although  the  basic  cost  handicaps  of 
rural  electrlBcatlons  are  In  its  distribution 
problems,  the  application  of  ofTsetting  cost 
equalizers  must  not  be  confined  to  distribu- 
tion operations  Edone.  The  cost  of  wholesale 
power  represents  43  percent  of  the  total  op- 
erating cost  of  REA-financed  rural  electric 
distribution  systems. 

The  rural  electric  systems  must  therefore 
find  a  way  Into  the  "Big  Picture"  of  giant 
generation  and  transmission  if  there  is  to 
be  any  ultimate  hope  of  parity  service  and 
costs  for  the  rural  areas  they  serve. 

The  average  rural  electric  distribution  co- 
operative among  REA's  992  borrowers  con- 
sists of  5.000  oonsumer-members  with  a  total 
lotMl  requlremesnt  of  11.000  cw  13,000  kilo- 
watts. Collectively,  although  REA  borrowers 
have  roughly  half  of  the  industry's  distribu- 
tion line  mileage,  their  power  use  Is  only 
about  4 '  2  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
Industry.  Nevertheless  taken  all  together  the 
present  use  of  63  bilUon  kllowatt-hours, 
which  is  expected  to  increase  to  135  biUlon 
kwh  by  1980  is  a  significant  total  which  can- 
not be  ignored  and  must  not  be  neglected. 

The  big  problem  Is  to  find  ways  to  put  to- 
gether all  theee  many  small  system  require- 
ments scattered  over  97  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's geography  into  organizational  and  op- 
erational patterns  which  can  gain  access  to 
the  economias  of  large-scale  power  produc- 
tion. 

Already  there  has  been  substantial  prog- 
reas  made  In  that  direction,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning. 

FlTBtt  of  all  there  has  been  widespread  at- 
tachment of  Individual  rural  systems  to  the 
major  public  power  marketing  systems  where 
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they  exist.  Here  In  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  this  has  been  possible  through 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  the 
V&.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Secondly  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
federation  of  niral  electric  distribution  co- 
operatives into  federated  generation  and 
transmission  cooperatlvee.  Some  of  these 
have  In  turn  federated  Into  larger  power  sup- 
ply cooperauvos. 

The  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative  at 
Bismarck,  North  I>akota,  for  example.  Is  com- 
posed  of  six  smaller,  more  localized  G  &  t 
rederatlons  of  rural  electric  cooperaUves  as 
well  as  16  distribution  cooperatlvee  wliich 
belong  directly  to  Basin.  Through  this  orga- 
nization a  total  of  87  distribution  coopera- 
tives have  financed  a  200  megawatt  Ugnlte- 
buming  power  plant  at  Stanton.  North  Da- 
kota, the  largest  Ugnlte-burnlng  plant  In  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  deUver  the  power 
over  an  B-state  area  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  transmission  system. 

Altogether  there  are  more  than  400  REA- 
financial  rural  electric  distribution  systems 
federated  into  41  power  supply  cooperatives 
acroes  the  country. 

Then  there  has  also  been  a  oontinulne 
effort— and  in  most  recent  years  REA  has 
given  special  encouragement  and  emphasis 
to  this  effort— to  aUgn  these  generation  and 
transmission  organizations  with  other  power 
suppliers.  pubUc  and  private,  In  the  develop- 
ment of  power  pools  from  which  the  economic 
and  operational  benefits  of  coordinated  plan- 
ning, Inveetment.  and  operation  can  be 
shared  by  all  participants  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  outsUndlng  example  of  this  develop- 
ment Is  probably  the  Upper  Mississippi  VaUey 
Power  Pool  in  which  the  Dalryland  Power  Co- 
operative,  the  largest  REA-financed  power- 
type  cooperative  and  a  number  of  other  G  & 
T  cooperatlvee  have  Joined  with  the  Investor- 
owned  companies  of  that  area  to  the  mutual 
benefit  and  satisfaction  of  all. 

Other  significant  pooUng  arrangements  be- 
tween rural  electric  cooperative  and  Investor- 
owner  power  systems  have  been  developed  In 
such  states  as  Kentucky.  Missouri,  Texas,  and 
Iowa.  Coordinated  or  pooled  operaUons  with 
public  power  agencies  have  been  developed 
with  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
In  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  and 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  Its  mar- 
keting areas. 

And  out  here  in  the  West  three  rural  elec- 
tric power  supply  cooperaUves — Oolorado- 
Ute  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of  Montrose. 
Colorado;  Plains  Electric  Generation  and 
Transmission  Oooperatlve,  Inc..  of  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico;  and  Arizona  Eectrlc  Power 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Benson.  Arizona— are 
members  of  Western  Energy  Supply  and 
Transmission  Associates,  known  as  WEST, 
for  purposes  of  Joint  planning,  which  hope- 
fully will  lead  to  participation  in  future 
large-scale  Joint  power  sources. 

These  are  only  beginnings.  There  are  stll! 
long  steps  ahead  which  must  be  taken  to 
give  rural  electrification  full  and  equitable 
access  to  the  economies  of  mllllon-kllowatt 
generating  units  and  the  new  big  bulk  trans- 
mission systems  of  the  future. 

We  are  making — as  a  matter  of  public 
policy — a  determined  effort  to  build  big  on 
a  cooperative  basis  through  the  mixed  par- 
ticipation of  public  and  private  entities  In 
the  facilities  required.  The  arrangement* 
imder  which  the  Pacific  Northwest — South- 
west Intertle  is  going  forward  are  a  notable 
example  of  this.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion's Power  Survey  and  its  continuing  em- 
phasis on  Joint  planning  through  the  stand- 
ing committees  representing  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  is  another  indication 
of  this  effort. 

Proposals  have  been  made  to  exempt  Joint 
action  of  private  jKJweor  oompames  from 
antitrust  law  in  order  to  clear  this  possible 
stumbling  block  from  the  way  of  larger  power 
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combinations    to    provide    the    facilities    o* 
giant  p)Ower  supply. 

Whatever  arrangements  are  worked  out, 
they  must  In  the  last  analysis  meet  the  teat 
of  the  public  interest.  Thiey  must  in  soma 
way  allow  all  systems  which  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  electrical  service 
to  the  consumer,  access  to  the  economies  ot 
large-scale  power  production. 

The  public  concern  Is  that  electric  service 
be  available  to  all  who  want  It,  wherever  they 
live  or  do  business — In  city  or  country,  on 
Investor-owmed,  consnmer-owned.  or  public 
lines.  It  will  Insist  that  the  service  be  fully 
adequate  for  people's  needs.  Token  service 
for  just  a  light  bulb  or  two  will  not  suffice 
m  this  day  and  age.  It  will  insist  too  that 
the  senice  be  fully  reliable.  We  have  seen 
the  public  concern  and  protest  over  the  mas- 
sive Northeast  blackout  stUl  fresh  in  every- 
one's memory.  Other  blackouts  closer  to 
home  In  this  area  have  demonstrated,  too, 
the  depth  of  the  public's  concern  over  service 
failures.  And  finally  the  public  Interest  is 
going  to  insist  that  electric  service  be  avail- 
able at  a  cost  which  reflects  the  potential 
savings  of  the  industry's  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

If  this  can  be  provided  through  participa- 
tion m  Joint  large-scale  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  by  all  systems  having 
s  need  to  do  so,  whether  they  be  large  or 
small,  private  or  public,  consumer  or  In- 
vestor-owned, rural  or  urban,  this  will  do 
more  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  our  plural- 
istic electrical  Industry  in  its  present  pro- 
prietary pattern  than  any  other  effort  which 
could  possibly  be  made. 

If  on  the  other  band,  the  economies  of 
scale  are  allowed  to  be  monopolized  by  a  few, 
the  public  Interest  Is  going  to  demand  better 
treatment  and  different  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  problem,  perhaps  moving  toward  more 
stringent  regulation,  perhaps  more  direct 
public  jx>wer  supply. 

The  test  of  the  public  Interest  can  be  met 
through  the  cooperative  and  Joint  efforts 
of  the  Indtistry  as  it  Is  now  constituted,  but 
It  will  take  some  adjustment  In  our  respiec- 
tlve  thinking  as  well  as  in  our  resi>ectlve 
j>erformance. 

Vital  to  the  success  of  such  an  effort  will 
b«  the  degree  to  which  we  can  establish 
among  electric  systems  proper  stablUty  of 
retail  service  territory  with  mutual  respect 
and  acknowledged  protection  for  each  other's 
rights  In  serving  at  the  retail  level.  You 
who  exercise  the  powers  of  state  public  serv- 
ice commissions  have  a  special  responsibility 
and  opportunity  to  make  a  great  and  last- 
ing contribution  In  the  solution  of  this  basic 
problem.  The  apple  of  discord  In  wholesale 
power  problems  is  usually  the  prospect  of 
competitive  advantage  at  the  retail  service 
level  which  can  be  secured  from  discrimina- 
tory wholesale  power  arrangements.  If  we 
can  bring  peace  and  a  reasonable  stability  to 
the  retail  service  areas,  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  enabling  everyone  to  approach  the 
problems  of  power  supply  stricUy  on  a  basis 
of  practical  need  and  sound  technology 
ather  than  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
•elfish  and  predatory  emotion. 

Success  of  the  Joint  approach  wlU  requlrv 
from  the  Investor-owned  companies  a  recog- 
nlUon  of  the  fact  that  the  special  problems 
Of  rural  service  have  cast  the  rural  systems 
ui  a  different  mold,  but  that,  even  so.  the 
roral  electric  cooperatives  have  utility  re- 
•ponslbllitles  to  meet  Just  as  do  the  com- 
panies. It  will  require  a  recognition  not  only 
wst  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  here 
»  »tsy.  but  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
«>ey  are  here  to  stay. 

ftom  the  regulatory  commissions  the  suc- 
OM  of  this  approach  wiU  require  an  ever- 
fn^!!!^  understanding  of  the  broad  public 
«™^  i°  ^°^  ^"^  service,  a  recognl- 
OM  that  the  different  problems  of  rural 
""i^have  made  necessary  a  different  kind 
"service  organization,  and  an  acknowledge- 
"«nt    that    the    standard    formulas    which 
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have  been  developed  over  the  years  to  test 
the  financing  and  operations  of  investor- 
owned  companies  do  not  apply  with  equal 
validity  to  rural  cooperative  organizations. 

And  it  will  require  some  changes  In  the 
thinking  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
too.  It  will  require  of  them  an  acceptance  of 
greater  public  review  of  their  acUvltles.  No 
longer  will  they  be  able  to  look  on  their 
operations  as  Just  private  matters  between 
their  member-owners  and  management.  If 
the  public  Interest  Is  Involved  in  their  exist- 
ence and  support.  It  Is  likewise  involved  and 
concerned  with  their  performance.  The  rural 
electric  cooperatives  must  recognize  that  as 
they  move  Into  the  "Big  Picture,"  as  they 
become  a  part  of  power  pools  and  inter- 
connected systems,  their  operations,  their 
management  decisions,  their  overaU  per- 
formance affects  not  only  their  own  member- 
consumers,  but  other  systems  with  which 
they  are  Interconnected  and  through  them, 
other  consumers  who  are  not  their  members. 

Here  Is  the  key  Issue  facing  the  Industry 
today:  Technology  Is  showing  the  way  to 
greater  service  for  less  money  through  the 
economies  of  scale.  Is  the  statesmanship 
of  the  industry — and  the  wisdom  and  com- 
mitment of  those  of  us  who  work  with  the 
Industry — equal  to  the  challenge  of  making 
these  benefits  available  to  all  the  public, 
rural  and  urban  alike?  Can  the  industry  rise 
above  Its  Intramural  rivalries  to  develop  its 
full  potential  in  the  energy  market? 

If  so,  to  make  It  possible — we  are  all 
going  to  have  to  work  together  In  the  public 
interest. 


Pittsburgh   Saddened   by  Jessie  Vann't 
Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
city  of  Pittsburgh  was  saddened  recently 
by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  beloved 
citizens,  Jessie  Matthews  Vann. 

Mrs.  Vann  was,  until  she  retired  In 
1963  at  the  age  of  78,  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  the 
largest  Negro  weekly  in  the  country. 

In  her  long  life,  Mrs.  Vann  was  a 
constant  and  energetic  worker  for  the 
advancement  of  Negro  Americans.  She 
served  on  the  national  boards  of  both 
the  NAACP  and  the  Urban  League,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Committee  on  Industrial  Race 
Relations.  Not  long  ago  she  raised  $38,000 
for  the  United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Mrs.  Vann  that  ap- 
peared In  the  June  10  edition  of  the 
paper  she  guided  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Robert  Lee  Vann.  The  article 
follows : 

FoRMcai  CouRiKJi  Pbeshjent  Diis  at  82 
One  of  the  best  known  and  loved  women 
In  the  nation,  died  Wednesday  morning  at 
11:30  after  less  than  two  days  illnesB.  Mrs. 
Robert  L.  Vann,  who  had  hardly  ever  had  a 
sick  day  during  her  82  years,  died  In  West 
Perm  Hospital  of  a  massive  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. June  7  after  being  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  at  7:15  P.M.  Monday. 

She  was  the  widow  of  the  late  nationally 
known  publisher  and  attorney.  Robert  Lee 
Vann.   At  his  death  she  became  president- 


treasurer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  which 
I>06t  she  held  untu  her  retirement  In  1963. 

It  was  a  mghtmare  to  those  cloae  to  her. 
And  as  sudden  Illnesses  strlkea,  and  as  death 
comes,  the  strain  is  unbearable. 

At  the  time  Illness  struck.  Mrs.  Vann's 
housekeeper  of  nearly  thirty  yean.  Mrs. 
Thomas  ( Susie  i  Hallls,  heard  her  caU.  Wlien 
she  reached  the  bedroom,  Mrs.  Vann  was 
l.vlng  on  the  floor  conscious,  but  aware  thit 
something  was  happening. 

She  told  Susie  Hollls,  "I  think  I'm  having 
a  stroke.  Susie.  I  think  I'm  having  a  stroke." 
Mrs.  HolUs  called  Dr.  Edward  H  Hale,  Mrs 
Vann's  physician  and  at  once  Dr.  Hale  dis- 
patched an  ambulance  and  alerted  the  emer- 
gency room  at  West  Penn  Ho^ltal.  Dtiring 
the  short  ride  to  the  hospital,  the  ambulance 
crew  administered  oxygen.  Once  In  the  hos- 
pital  six    doctors   surrounded    her. 

She  had  suffered  a  massive  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Jessie  Matthews  Vann  was  bcm  in  Flora 
Dale,  near  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  the  dau^ter  of 
Mary  Jane  and  William  H.  Matthews.  There 
was  one  sister.  Edna,  who  became  Mrs.  Reed. 
Mrs.  Vann,  who  was  82  when  she  died,  met 
young  law  student  Robert  L.  Vann  when  she 
came  to  Pittsburgh  after  her  graduation 
from  high  school  In  Harrlsburg.  It  was  a 
beautiful  romance,  one  that  she  treasured 
untu  the  end,  Just  as  she  treasured  each 
moment  of  their  long  married  life. 

Jessie  Vann  was  sentimental,  and  very 
often  let  her  heart  rule  her  head,  espedally 
In  the  Courier  Family  which  Included  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  workers  and  former  work- 
ers. She  was  the  sweet,  gentle  woman  who 
came  out  of  her  role  of  housewife  to  take 
over  the  largest  Negro  weekly  in  the  country. 
She  had  an  excellent  memory  and  could 
seemingly  remember  everything  her  famous 
husband  ever  said.  "Vaim."  she' used  to  tell 
her  friends,  "told  me  on  his  dying  bed.  "Jess. 
I  want  you  to  be  at  the  Courier.  I  want  you 
to  be  treasurer." 

So  she  walked  out  of  her  mansion  in  Oak- 
land and  into  the  president's  office  at  the 
top  of  the  old  Courier  building. 

Many  honors  came  to  the  widow  of  Robert 
L.  Vann.  She  won  citations  from  many 
sources.  Including  the  Hattian  government. 
She  was  named  a  delegate  to  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  president  of  Uberia  by  President 
Dwlght  Elsenhower.  She  was  a  member  of  an 
overseas  commission  for  two  years  traveling 
via  Jet. 

Several  years  ago,  honors  came  directly  to 
her  door  In  Pittsburgh  when  citizens  enter- 
tained some  600  people  from  many  states  In 
her  honor.  When  the  "This  U  your  Life"  pro- 
gram was  most  popular.  Mrs.  Vann  was  the 
subject  for  an  enthralling  hour.  Flown  to 
California  was  her  sister  from  Gettysburg: 
her  foster  daughter  Mrs.  BurreU  (Mable  Page) 
Johnson  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  and  several 
friends. 

She  held  life  memberships  In  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  and  the  National 
Association  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 

A  friend  of  presidents,  she  was  constantly 
shuttling  between  Pittsburgh  and  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  with  Invitations  from  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  During  Elsen- 
howera'  residence  in  the  White  Hoxise.  she 
attended  State  dinners,  receptions,  teas  and 
meetings. 

Jessie  Vann's  activities  were  legion.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  YWCA;  ser\ed  on  the  national  board  of 
the  Urban  League  and  the  NAACP.  At  one 
time  she  was  director  of  the  board  of  Hill 
City  youth  municipality;  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond,  Va.  from  which 
institution  Mr.  Vann  had  graduated.  She  was 
also  a  director  of  Storer  College.  Harpers 
Perry.  W.  Va.;  the  Department  of  PubUc  As- 
sistance. Allegheny  County,  and  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

She  was  vice-president  of  the  National 
Achievement  Clubs.  Inc..  a  member  of  the 
Governor's    Committee   on    Industrial    Race 
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Relations,  and  an  honorary  member  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  Sorority. 

In  recent  years  she  raised  some  t38,000  for 
the  United  Negro  Oollege  Fund  and  was 
honorary  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  group 
when  she  became  ill. 

Mrs.  Vann  and  her  husband  had  no  chil- 
dren, but  foster  daughter  Mable  Page  John- 
son was  aa  close  to  her  as  any  daughter 
could  possibly  be.  She  had  spent  Memorial 
Day  In  Johnstown  with  Mabel  and  her  family 
and  even  as  late  as  Sunday  June  3rd.  she  had 
been  on  the  Victory  Charity  Club's  June  4th 
program. 

Mrs.  Vann  held  active  membership:  The 
Saturday  Card  Club,  the  Monday  Bridge  and 
the  Singletons,  a  bridge  club  of  widows.  She 
was  also  president  of  the  Lucy  Stone  League, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Aurora  Reading 
Club. 

A  long  time  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  she  worked  ac- 
tively with  the  Daughters  of  the  King,  with- 
in the  church. 

A  world  traveler,  Mrs.  Vann  had  been 
around  the  world  before  Jet  flights  were 
possible.  She  enjoyed  the  luxury  steamships 
and  their  conveniences.  And  being  a  hardy 
traveler,  she  missed  none  of  the  cathedral 
tours,  the  museums,  the  historic  sights  of 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

She  leaves  relatives  Joseph  Wansel,  great 
nephew  and  great  great  nieces  Mrs.  Joanne 
Mitchel,  Mrs.  Theresa  Ambush,  and  Misses 
Jessie  Wansel  and  ToU  Wansel  all  of  Gettys- 
burg: and  one  great  great  nephew.  Nelson  V. 
Wansel,  now  overseas  with  the  U.S.  Army. 


Let's  Do  a  Better  Job  of  Telling  Oar  Story 


I       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fairs  and 
expositions,  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
played  an  important  role  In  American 
history  and  have  helped  to  publicize  our 
mechanical  and  scientific  marvels. 
Among  the  exhibits  shown  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  EScpositlon  In  London  In  1851 
■were  the  McCormlck  reaper  and  the  Colt 
repeating  pistol.  Two  years  later  the 
New  Yort  C?rystal  Palace  Exposition 
featured  the  first  passenger  elevator  and 
demonstratl<»is  of  the  sewing  machine. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  which 
was  held  In  Philadelphia  in  1876  to  cele- 
brate the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  crowds  were  fascinated  by 
moving,  working  models  of  new  ma- 
chines. These  Included  the  continuous- 
web  printing  press,  the  typewriter,  the 
Corliss  steam  engine,  the  telephone,  the 
Westlnghouse  air  brake,  the  refrigerator 
car,  and  Edison's  duplex  telegraph.  The 
latter  could  send  two  messages  over  one 
wire  at  the  same  time.  As  the  "World 
Book  Encycl<H>edla"  so  well  expresses  it: 

Visitors  came  to  Philadelphia  with  their 
minds  full  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the 
Liberty  Bell  and  found  themselves  almost 
without  warning  In  the  modern  machine  age. 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
which  commemorated  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America  and 
brought  visitors  to  Chicago  from  all  over 
the  world,  structural  steel  and  electricity 
were    prominently    featured.    Another 


world's  fair  was  staged  in  the  Illinois 
metropolis  in  1933,  when  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  honored  Chi- 
cago's centennial  as  an  Incorporated 
city.  The  exhibits,  which  emphasized 
the  union  of  science  and  Industry  and 
Its  remarkable  scientific  developments, 
were  regarded  as  the  best  ever  assembled 
In  this  country  up  to  that  time. 

Unlike  most  previous  major  exposi- 
tions, the  Century  of  Progress  was  an 
outstanding  financial  success,  even 
though  it  was  held  during  the  early 
part  of  the  great  economic  depression. 
This  fair,  which  was  held  over  for  an- 
other year,  paid  oft  its  underwriters  and 
yielded  a  surplus.  Its  construction  and 
operation  and  the  many  visitors  It  at- 
tracted provided  strong  business  stim- 
ulants and  helped  many  Chicago  busi- 
nessmen to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

Ehirlng  the  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  the  word  "image"  and  the 
expression  "world  opinion"  have  become 
trite.  Even  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  seize  every  opportimlty  to  tell 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  about  the 
United  States  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  exposition  which  our  good 
neighbors  to  the  north  are  putting  on  In 
Montreal  this  year  to  commemorate 
Canada's  centennial  Is  such  an  oppwr- 
tunity.  It  appears  that  those  who  were 
in  charge  of  this  opportunity  have 
fumbled  the  ball. 

A  letter  from  a  dentist  who  resides  In 
my  district,  Is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
disquieting  reports  that  have  come  to  my 
attention.  I  can  well  understand  why  my 
constltutent  was  disappointed  In  what 
he  saw  In  Montreal  and  agree  with  him 
that  we  could  and  should  have  done  a 
better  job  of  telling  America's  story  to 
the  nations.  A  good  story  loses  its  effec- 
tiveness If  It  Is  told  badly. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ju^fB  12, 1967. 

Dxirlng  this  past  week  I  visited  Expo  '67 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  a  oomperlson  of  the  American 
and  Soviet  Pavilions. 

The  Soviet  Pavilion  was  of  interesting 
structural  design,  with  a  large  replica  of  the 
hammer  and  siclcle  In  a  prominent  position 
In  front  of  the  entrance.  <5n  this  symbol  were 
boldly  embossed  words  to  the  effect,  "Free, 
dom.  equality  and  peace  for  all  mankind"' 
Near  the  statue  was  a  summary  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  guaranteeing  freedom,  equal- 
ity. Justice,  and  so  on.  for  all  Soviet  citizens, 
as  weU  as  other  propaganda  material.  Inside 
the  very  impressive  pavilion,  which  lias  a 
maximum  of  floor  space,  escalators,  and  a 
large  theater  for  producing  plays,  ballet, 
movies,  and  ao  on,  the  dominating  flgure  In 
the  pavilion  was  an  immense  relief  plaque  of 
Lenin.  Throughout  the  spacious  pavilion 
were  countless  quotations  by  this  same  man. 
There  also  appeared  In  large  print  the  alleged 
benefits  given  to  the  Soviet  citizens. 
Througtiou't  the  whole  pavilion  there  was 
an  air  of  dynamic  progress,  with  photographs, 
diagrams,  models,  and  so  on.  which  the 
Soviet  nation  is  making  in  the  world.  The 
presentation.  In  all,  was  extremely  well  done 
and  effective  for  the  uneducated. 

After  seeing  this  pavilion,  I  vls(ted  the 
American  Pavilion.  The  outside  structure 
is  impressive,  however,  when  one  enters  the 
main  entrance,  the  hall  appears  empty,  aus- 
tere, without  oolor.  and  with  no  spirit.  A  film 
is  shown,  called,  "Games  Children  Play".  It 
was  introduced  by  a  girl  who  showed  no  poise 
and  spoke  English  poorly.  The  film  showed 
such  games  as  Hop-sootch,  King  of  the  Moun- 
tain, and  80  on,  and  ended  with  no  point  or 


moral.  Tlie  film  was  a  devastating  failure  to 
show  the  greatness  of  America,  the  coopera- 
tion of  Its  people,  and  the  spirit  for  progress. 
Upon  touring  the  building,  one  observes 
such  displasrs  as  wocnen's  hats.  Indian  arti- 
faots,  and  various  objects  from  old  movie 
sets.  Including  a  1937  Plymouth  Yellow  Cab 
which  had  a  flat  tire.  The  fender  was  held 
together  with  masking  tape.  The  automobile 
had  no  sign  on  it.  wliatesoever,  yet  main- 
tained a  prominent  position  for  the  passerby. 
The  various  laiige  photographs  of  Hollywood 
stars  were  seen,  with  small  projection  booths, 
which,  at  the  time,  were  not  working.  Other 
artifacts  included  an  old  bed,  some  rocking 
chairs,  and  an  old,  nondescript  airplane.  The 
tour  continued  to  an  impressive  map  of  the 
world  with  the  prominent  position  of  this 
map  showing  the  Soviet  UnJon,  with  the 
United  States  In  a  poor  position  above  this. 
A  large  display  of  art  was  seen,  Bhov*'lng 
blank  canvases  or  with  arrows,  or  an  oc- 
casional line,  with  one  containing  the  num- 
bers one  to  nine.  The  only  exhibit  of  any 
worthwhile  note,  showed  our  moon  probe. 
I  questioned  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
pavlUon  about  the  poor  presentation  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  answered  me  by  say- 
ing, "If  you  don't  like  it.  then  get  out",  i 
tlilnk  hlB  answer  typifies  the  lack  of  concern 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  a  good 
representation  of  our  great  country.  The 
uneducated  vlsltoc  from  foreign  lands  will 
view  this  exhibit  as  the  decay  and  disinte- 
gration of  a  once  proud  nation.  Every  visitor 
to  this  pavilion,  whether  from  the  Uruted 
States  or  from  foreign  countries,  all,  down 
to  the  last  person,  agreed  that  it  was  disap- 
pointing or  shockingly  poor. 

The  Amerlcaa  people  demand  on  immedi- 
ate face-lifting  of  the  American  PavUion  to 
inspire  patriotism,  with  perhaps  the  Liberty 
Bell  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  dynamic  ex- 
hibits, a  reduction  of  the  space  given  to  this 
ridiculous  art  or  an  inclusion  of  other  forms 
of  art,  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  the  movie 
apace  allotted.  Free  elections  should  be 
played  up.  All  titles  must  be  enlarged  so 
they  may  be  read.  There  shoiUd  be  famous 
quotations  by  patriotic  Amerioans,  such  as 
George  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Nathan  Hale,  and  so  on. 
I  urge  all  of  you  leaders  of  America  to  make 
an  investigation  of  this  pavilion  and  give  it 
the  true  spirit  America  deserves. 


Alfred  Laoreta  Dons  Jadicial  Robes  of 
Hawaii  Circuit  Coort  Judge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ft 
success  story  of  the  first  magnitude  was 
climaxed  in  Hawaii  on  June  1  with  the 
appointment  of  Alfred  Laureta  as  judge 
in  the  First  Circuit  Coiu-t  of  Hawaii. 

By  his  elevation  to  the  bench.  Judge 
Laiu-eta  now  holds  the  highest  position 
to  which  an  American  of  Filipino  an- 
cestry has  ever  been  appointed  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  presumably  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  some  Interesting  facts 
about  Judge  Laureta,  as  presented  in  » 
recent  article  by  Llgaya  Pruto  in  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin.  Miss  Pruto  pre- 
sents with  effective  emphasis  the  high- 
lights of  Judge  Laureta's  varied  career 
which  led  him  to  this  high  Judicial  post 
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By  hard  work,  energy  and  resource- 
fulness, Alfred  Laureta.  the  son  of  Im- 
migrant parents,  oveixsune  serious  fi- 
nancial handicaps  to  obtain  his  legal 
education.  After  a  period  in  private  law 
practice  in  Honolulu,  he  entered  public 
service  where  his  leadership  and  abil- 
ity were  demonstrated  by  the  effective 
work  he  rendered  in  Washington  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  Daniel 
K.  iNomre,  and  more  recently  as  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  labor  in  Gov- 
ernor Bums'  cabinet.  It  Is  good  to  know 
that  our  State  will  continue  to  benefit 
from  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  able 
sons  as  he  discharges  the  responsibilities 
of  his  new  oCBce. 

The  noteworthy  appointment  of  Alfred 
Laureta  to  the  bench  is  another  example 
of  the  course  Hawaii  has  followed  in  ad- 
hering to  the  Ideals  of  himian  equality, 
which  was  a  goal  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers of  this  Nation.  America  Is  still 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  those  who 
choose  to  work  hard  in  seeking  it,  and 
this  success  story  of  the  son  of  an  im- 
migrant plantation  laborer  proves  that 
Uisso. 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article,  "From 
a  Plantation  in  Ewa  to  a  $25,000  Judge 
Post,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wednesday, 
July  5,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

Success  Stobt  or  Alfred  Lauketa:   Prom  a 
Plantation  in  Ewa  to  a  $25,000  Judge  Post 
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(By  Ligaya  Pruto) 

The  son  of  illiterate  parents  holds  the 
highest  position  to  which  an  American  of 
Filipino  ancestry  has  ever  been  appointed  In 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii. 

Even  before  Alfred  Laureta,  43.  stepped 
into  his  $25,000  Job  as  Judge  In  the  First 
Circuit  Court  of  Hawaii  on  June  1.  he  was 
the  highest-ranking  Filipino  in  public  serv- 
ice here. 

Since  1963,  he  had  been  director  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  a  cabinet  post  that 
now  pays  $22,500. 

Laureta,  born  at  Banana  Camp  in  Ewa.  was 
the  only  son  in  the  family  of  three  of  Laure- 
ano  Laureta  (now  deceased)  and  Mrs.  Rafael 
Pojas,  now  of  Wailuku,  Maul. 

His  parents  came  from  nocos  Norte.  Philip- 
pines, in  1922  so  his  father  could  work  here 
u  a  laborer. 

When  Alfred  was  4  or  5.  the  family  moved 
to  Maul. 

At  about  this  time  his  parents  were  di- 
vorced, and  Alfred  chose  to  live  with  his 
father,  first  at  Haleakala  Camp  and  later  at 
Llbby  Camp. 

ONLY   CHILD   Df  CAMP 

At  the  first  camp  he  was  the  only  child 
In  a  community  of  bachelors. 

"Because  I  was  'motherless,'  everyone  took 
»n  interest  In  me,"  Laureta  recalled. 

"The  single  men  looked  on  me  as  their 
rtsponslblUty,  encouraging  me  to  do  weU  in 
•chool. 

"My  report  card  became  community  prop- 
«ty. 

"If  I  did  well,  I  was  praised;  if  not,  I  WM 
•oolded  by  everyone," 

'"Pather  never  worried  about  my  meaU  or 
Whether  I  came  home  to  sleep.  He  knew  tliat 
■omewhere  in  camp  I  was  fed  and  rested." 

Laureta  remembers  being  whipped  only 
once  by  his  father,  when  be  took  a  bolt  be- 
*«png  to  one  of  the  men.  The  idea  of  "being 
JWM'  has  stuck  to  him  because  of  hie  ud- 
■^ihglhg.  he  said. 

In  Lahalnalun*  High  School,  where  be 
»ent  because  he  could  work  there  for  bie 
^  and  board,  he  had  hie  first  taste  oT 


He  ran  for  freshman  class  president  and 
won.  in  spite  of  the  intlal  handicap  of  not 
knowing  many  of  the  studenU.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  other  poelUons,  includ- 
ing that  of  president  of  both  the  Student 
Body  Association  and  Boarding  Student  As- 
sociation in  his  senior  year. 

It  was  also  at  Lahainaluna  that  he  won 
first  prize  in  the  1943  Territory-wide  high 
school  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  the  Maul  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  received  the 
American  Legion  Award  of  Merit  for  scholar- 
ship, citizenship  and  leadership. 

Going  to  college  presented  problems.  He 
could  get  very  little  financial  help  from  his 
father. 

A  friend  offered  him  a  temporary  home 
until  he  could  find  other  quarters,  and  his 
summer  Job  in  a  pineapple  cannery  took  care 
of  his  tuition. 

For  three  years  he  lived  with  four  other 
students  (including  Nelson  Dol.  who  later 
became  State  Senate  President)  in  a  build- 
ing near  the  University  of  HawaU,  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  called  "Termite  Mansion" 
on  campus. 

"My  summer  earnings,  occasional  contri- 
butions from  my  father,  scrimping  and  sav- 
ing financed  my  entire  college  education," 
Laureta  said. 

He  iiad  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
felt  law  school  was  beyond  his  means,  so  he 
went  to  Teachers  College. 

"As  a  student  I'd  say  I  was  average,  with 
an  occasional  D  (art  and  miaslc  apprecia- 
tion)." he  said. 

He  was  completing  his  fifth-year  teaching 
courses  and  was  planning  to  settle  down 
to  teaching  when  unexpected  forces  were  set 
In  motion  to  change  the  course  of  his  life. 

First,  one  of  his  professors  got  tiim  a 
position  as  a  graduate  assistant  so  he  could 
work  for  a  master's  degree. 

Then  the  Rev.  Osmundo  Callp  of  the 
Philippines,  who  was  in  Hawaii  to  work  with 
Filipinos,  urged  Laureta  to  go  to  Law  School 
and  got  him  a  scholarship  to  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Hawaii  Memorial  Foundation  guaran- 
teed an  annual  grant  of  » 1,000  a  year  to  the 
lawyer-to-be.  "with  no  strings  attached."  plus 
an  airline  ticket  to  New  York,  so  off  he  went. 
He  found  law  school  a  tough  grind,  and 
so  he  dared  not  work  during  the  school  year. 
Living  in  New  York  on  $1,000  a  year,  how- 
ever, was  almost  impossible.  Laureta's  sum- 
mer earnings  as  an  elevator  operator  at 
Rockefeller  Center  did  not  help  much. 

He  admite  he  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
parents  of  a  nursing  student  at  Columbia 
University's  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Evelyn 
ReantiUo. 

"Her  parents  liked  to  see  me  eat.  starving 
as  I  was  on  my  budget,"  Laureta  said,  "and 
I  Just  loved  her  mother's  cooking. 

"Truly  it  can  be  said  that  they  partially 
subsidized  my  legal  education  through  the 
frequency  of  the  meals  I  had  at  their  home." 
Just  before  his  graduation  from  law  school 
Laureta  married  Miss  Reantillo,  and  the" 
couple  returned  to  Hawaii  to  Uve  as  best  they 
oould  untu  he  could  pass  the  bar  exams 

He  looked  for  any  Itind  of  law  office  work 
eo  he  could  supplement  his  wife's  meager 
savings,  but  had  no  luck. 

Then  one  day  a  yoting  attorney.  Bert  T 
Kobayashl    (now    State    Attorney    Genera' > 
and    his    partner,    Russell   Kono,    took    him 
under  their  wing. 

He  didn't  know  It  then,  but  the  meeting 
also  marked  the  start  of  his  Interest  in  poiiu- 
oal  activities  and  service. 

This  took  him  to  Washington,  as  adminis- 
trative aesistant  to  Sen.  E>aniel  K.  Inouye 
and  eventually  to  Governor  John  A.  Burns' 
cabinet  and  the  First  Circuit  Court. 

•Theie  ie  need  for  qualified  people  In 
BawBll,"  Laurete  said. 

"Government  and  politics  here,  while  sym- 
pathetic to  the  clamor  for  racial  equality 

and  which  are,  in  fact,  non-discriminatory— 


must  and  can  only  reepond  to  those  who  have 
skiU,  talent  and  abUity." 

The  Lauretae  Uve  in  K&llua  and  liave  four 
children:  Michael,  IS;  Gregory,  12;  Pamela 
Ann,  10;  and  Lisa  LazH.  fl. 


Editorial  From  Columbni,  Ga^  Enquirer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Columbus  Enquirer.  Columbus. 
Ga.,  winner  of  the  1967  American  Cancer 
Society  Award  In  the  Best  Editorial  and 
Writers'  Contest  for  the  Georgia  State 
press  group,  Mr.  MiUard  Grimes,  is 
noted  for  keen  insight  and  excellence  of 
writing  ability.  He  Is  sensitive  to  Inequi- 
ties wherever  they  occur.  His  views  reflect 
reason  and  logic.  He  exemplifies  a  philos- 
ophy of  "Too  low  they  build,  who  buUd 
beneath  the  stars." 

On  June  29,  Mr.  Grimes  had  the  fol- 
lowing comments  which,  if  read  objec- 
tively, will  be  a  lesson  for  us  all: 
EorroR's  Rkveux 
In  commenting  on  Judge  J.  Skelley 
Wright's  court  directives  to  the  schools  of 
Washington.  DC.  1  have  tried  essentially  to 
make  the  point  that  the  flnst  priority  of 
schools  U  to  dispense  InformaUon,  not  serve 
as  a  means  of  breaking  down  racial,  social 
and  economic  barriers. 

In  examining  comments  from  other 
sources.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  moet  of 
them  agree  on  that  point,  no  matter  what 
their  position  on  the  broewler  question  of 
racial  and  economic  Integration. 

Joseph  Alsop's  column  on  the  subject  was 
earned  on  this  page  last  Saturdav.  Alsop  is 
dedicated  to  the  value  of  Integration,  but  in 
his  own  meandering  way.  he  said  exactly 
what  the  editor  of  Columbus  Enquirer  said: 
Put  education  first,  rather  than  desperately 
striving  for  a  pretense  of  Integration  in  a 
system  that  is  almost  totally  Negro. 

The  Washington  Star,  in  an  editorial  re- 
printed on  this  page  Wednesday,  also  point- 
ed out  the  fallacies  of  sacrificing  all  other 
precepts  In  a  blind  adherence  to  the  idol  of 
integration. 

But  most  significantly.  The  New  York 
Times  In  an  editorial  on  Judge  Wrights 
ruling,  arrived  at  vlrtuaUy  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  Times  cannot  be  faulted  on  its 
slavish  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  inte- 
gration, and  in  the  past.  Its  editorials  have 
refiected  small  concern  for  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

But  now  consider  the  words  of  the  Times 
editorial : 

"Desirable  as  integrated  education  Is  (nat- 
urally, the  Times  had  to  first  reassure  its 
readers  that  it  is  not  backing  down  on  that 
point)  experience  suggests  (experience,  by 
the  way,  refers  to  the  problems  of  northern 
cities  when  they  try  to  integrate.  The  Times 
never  refers  to  problems  in  the  South  as 
"experience."  only  as  defiance)  that  white 
parents  will  not  willingly  accept  long- 
distance busing,  and  furthermore  that  bus- 
ing does  not  necessarily  lead  to  desirable  ed- 
ucational results  for  white  or  Negro  stu- 
dents .  .  ."  (That's  what  a  lot  of  southern 
editors  and  educators  have  been  saying  for 
years,  and  been  getting  called  "racists"  for 
their  trouble.) 

"Moreover,"  the  Times  continued,  "unless 
a  neighborhood  Is  Integrated,  and  the  racial 
balance  in  the  neighborhood  school  is  care- 
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fully  controlled  (notice  that  language)  In- 
tegration has  not  proved  In  reality  to  be 
attainable. 

"And  even  If  It  were,  It  is  certainly  not  the 
only — or  necessarily — the  principal  educa- 
tional desideratum." 

That  last  sentence  Is  the  key  one.  The 
Times  Is  saying  that  Inegratlon  isn't  the 
most  Important  factor  for  schools  to  con- 
eider.  "Desideratum"  Is  a  two-dollar  word 
meaning  "something  desired  as  essential  or 
needed."  and  the  editorial  writer  must  have 
pulled  it  out  of  the  dictionary  In  the  hope 
that  his  meaning  would  be  softened  because 
a  lot  of  folks  wouldn't  know  exactly  what 
he  was  saying. 

Now,  If  The  Times  admits  this,  the  na- 
tion may  be  coming  to  a  place  where  schools 
can  begin  doing  a  better  job  of  helping  both 
white  and  Negro  children. 

Notice  also  the  Times  editorial  admitted 
that  unless  the  racial  balance  In  a  schoQl 
Is  "carefully  controlled"  that  "Integration 
baa  not  proved  to  be  attainable." 

The  editorial  la  referring  to  the  big  cit- 
ies of  the  north,  but  of  equal  concern 
should  be  the  small  counties  and  cities  of 
the  South  where  the  balance  ts  .heavily 
weighed  toward  a  Negro  majority  in  all 
schools. 

But  the  Times  editorial  winds  up  with 
this  astounding  conclusion:  "This  brings 
the  nation  back,  as  Judge  Wright  recognized, 
to  the  old  'separate  but  equal'  doctrine. 
Predominantly  Negro  schools  should  be  more 
equal,  so  to  speak." 

In  questioning  Judge  Wright's  rulings, 
the  Times  is  only  taking  a  practical  view  of 
the  facts. 

The  New  York  program  which  puts  added 
money  and  effort  into  ghetto  schools.  In 
some  respects,  follows  a  "separate  but  un- 
equal" doctrine;  separate,  because  the 
schools  have  mostly  Negro  enrollments,  and 
unequal,  because  more — not  less — is  being 
done  at  these  schools. 

Alsop,  The  New  York  Times,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  yoxirs  truly  are  in  pretty 
general  agreement — even  though  starting 
from  different  basic  viewpoints — on  the  ne- 
cessity of  stressing  education  over  Integra- 
tion. 

At  least  that  demonstrates  that  opinion  in 
the  nation  Is  not  as  wide  apart  as  It  once 
was,  and  that  a  measure  of  understanding — 
jserhape  even  of  consensus — is  building  and 
may  yet  save  our  schools  from  becoming 
psychological  experiment  labs. 

— Millard  Grimes. 


District  of  Columbia  Retidentt  Deserve 
Right  To  Vote  for  Representation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  Members  of  the  Hou^e  have 
known  for  many  years  that  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  never 
had  and  still  do  not  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  any  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

When  one  comes  here,  and  meets  the 
people  of  Washington  and  appreciates 
the  size  and  beauty  an  J  substance  of  this 
community,  he  cannot  help  but  wonder 
why  they  have  no  representation  in  the 
national  body. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  speaks  of  Sen- 


ators and  Representatives  being  selected 
by  and  coming  from  the  several  States 
and  since  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
not  a  State,  It  does  not  have  the  right 
to  elect  Representatives  and  Senators. 
The  legislative  hlsftory  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  does  not  avail  itself 
with  Information  which  can  today 
clearly  explain  this  omission. 

Washingtonlans  can  and  should  be 
able  to  participate  In  the  national  de- 
bates and  decisions  which  concern  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Washingtonlans  have 
an  added  involvement  in  the  Congress 
because  it  is  the  city  council  for  the 
District. 

If  separation  from  the  voters  was  a 
reason  for  disenfranchising  nearby  resi- 
dents in  the  earlier  years,  it  is  no  longer 
valid  today  because  it  Is  impossible.  The 
means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation have  t)ecome  so  progressive  that 
geographical  separation  is  no  longer  an 
Insulation,  even  for  those  who  might 
desire  it. 

I  luiderstand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  back 
in  December  1800,  Representative  Dennis 
made  a  speech  in  this  body,  on  this  sub- 
.  ject,  and  that  he  said : 

If  it  should  be  necessary,  the  Constitution 
might  be  so  altered  as  to  give  them  a  dele- 
gate to  the  general  legislature  when  their 
numbers  should  become  sufficient. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  criter- 
,  ion.  If  there  were  not  enough  people  in 
the  new  District  to  justify  a  Congress- 
man, then  they  should  not  have  one  at 
that  time.  It  would  follow  then  that  the 
District  should  be  franchised  when  it 
has  an  adequate  population. 

We  all  know  that  the  District  has 
grown  tremendously.  The  census  of  1880 
showed  it  to  have  acquired  a  population 
that  would  have  entitled  it  then  to  ask 
admission  as  a  State  if  it  were  upon  the 
footing  of  an  ordinary  territory.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  persons  to  be  rep- 
resented by  each  Member  of  the  House 
was  about  162,000  according  to  the  ap- 
portionment. The  District  then  had 
177,638  residents  and  exceeded  the  popu- 
lations of  Nevada,  Delaware,  and  Oregon. 
Today  it  has  more  residents  than  11  of 
our  States. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  thus  met  the 
qualificationB  stated  by  our  predecessor, 
Mr.  Dennis,  in  1800.  It  has  the  people 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  representation 
that  he  suggested. 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ments of  freedom  from  popular  pressure 
and  of  inadequate  population  have  been 
met  and  overcome  by  developments  in 
our  modem  society  and  are  now  irrel- 
evant. It  is  highly  desirable  for  Wash- 
ingtonlans to  elect  their  own  representa- 
tives to  the  Congress.  Since  this  will  not 
Impair  our  national  Independence  from 
State  governments  and  will  actually 
assist  us  in  providing  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, I  l)elieve  we  should  give  them 
the  franchise  now. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  my  own 
resolution — House  Joint  Resolution 
597 — to  indicate  my  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  UJ3.  Constitution 
which  provides  for  representation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress. 


The  4-H  Qnbs  of  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  66 
years  of  its  existence,  the  4-H  Clubs  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  four  causes: 
their  heads  to  clear  thinking,  their 
hearts  to  great  loyalty,  their  hands  to 
larger  service,  and  their  health  to  bet- 
ter lives  for  their  club,  community,  and 
country.  Today  an  Increasing  number  of 
4-H  service  activities,  such  as  finding 
summer  work,  antilitter  campaigns,  and 
other  assorted  oommunity  projects,  have 
become  as  much  a  part  of  everyday  city 
life  as  they  have  become  a  very  real  part 
of  rural  life. 

Recent  4-H  projects  in  my  district  in- 
clude a  campaign  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  local  communities,  reading  activity 
programs  to  encourage  good  reading 
habits  in  youngsters  and  an  adult  home 
economics  program  for  culturally  disad- 
vantaged families  In  commimlty  action 
centers  of  Mlddletown  and  Portland. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  mariy  activities 
sponsored  by  Connecticut's  4-H  Clubs. 
Ronald  Aronson,  Alan  Aho,  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Hebert  are  among  the  leaders 
Involved  in  these  projects.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  organization  and  its 
many  fine  leaders  and  members  for  their 
contribution  to  a  better  America.  We 
have  about  800  such  clubs  in  Connecti- 
cut with  a  membership  of  9.500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  spring-summer  1967  issue  of  Mile- 
stones, published  by  the  University  of 
Connecticut  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
article  discusses  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Con- 
necticut and  their  recent  project 
achievements.  It  is  written  by  Ronald 
F.  Aronson,  Connecticut  State  4-H  Club 
leader,  and  reads  as  follows: 

CONNECTICTJI'S     4-H     CLUB     PROGRAM 

(By  Ronald  P.  Aronson,  .State  4-H  Club 
leader) 

It  would  take  at  least  a  score  of  books  to 
record  the  many  fine  accomplishments  made 
this  past  year  la  the  Connecticut  4-H  Club 
program.  More  Importantly  Is  the  fact  that 
this  work  helps  the  members  become  better, 
more  respKjnsible  citizens  In  their  commu- 
nities. Some  of  the  major  activities  con- 
ducted by  the  9-  to  19-year-old  4-Hers.  to- 
gether with  their  dedicated  volunteer  leaders. 
are  related  here. 

A  group  of  eleven  senior  members  last 
summer,  in  cooperalton  with  the  Torrlngton 
library  staff,  staged  a  series  of  eight  reading 
activity  programs  for  105  preschoolers.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Herbert,  a  10-year  4-H  leader  for  the 
group,  observed  that  the  program  was  quite 
successful  In  getting  youngsters  Interested 
In  books  and  going  to  the  library  at  an  early 
age.  She  brought  back  the  idea  to  Con- 
necticut from  a  Washington,  DC.  4-H 
Leaders'  Forum. 

In  Coventry  Alan  Aho,  a  high  school 
sophomore  and  4-H  Foresters  president,  di- 
rected a  Rid  Utter  Day  as  part  of  a  State- 
wide campaign  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
State's  communities.  Assisting  Aho  were 
several  4-H  and  dvlc  groups  and  the  town's 
high  scbol  art  department.  Art  teachers  Mrs. 
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Teresa  William  and  Peter  Sturrock  had  their 
students  make  as  a  class  project  over  50  anti- 
Utter  posters  which  were  placed  at  the 
library,  the  town  hall  and  local  businesses. 

Th^'  Middlesex  County  Extension  staff  has 
organized  a  coordinated  4-H  Club  ^nd  adult 
home  economics  program  for  culturally  dis- 
advantaged families  in  Community  Action 
Centers  of  Greater  Mlddletown  and  Port- 
land. Some  17S  Negro  and  white  youths 
engage  in  such  4-H  projects  as  sewing, 
clothing,  woodworking,  crafts,  electricity, 
bicycle  safety  and  recreation  under  the  guld-  ' 
ance  of  several  parents  and  others  who  serve 
as  volunteer  leaders.  Meantime,  their  parents 
are  participating  in  comparable  programs 
luch  as  sewing  and  clothing.  Recently,  sev- 
eral community  service  groups  in  the  area 
have  given  financial  scholarships  which  will 
allow  about  50  of  these  youths  to  attend  the 
Ulddlesex  County  4-H  Camp  in  Moodus  this 
iummer. 

In  addition  to  Mlddletown,  three  years  of 
experimental  "inner  city"  4-H  work  In  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Willlmantlc  have 
proven  4-H  to  be  popular  and  worthwhile  for 
youth  in  the  core  of  the  cities.  Urban  mem- 
bers like  projects  in  woodworking,  me- 
chanics, electricity,  crafts,  clothing,  foods 
and  home  furnishing.  4-H  Is  relevant  to 
their  needs  because  it  helps  them  prepare  for 
a  future,  it  helps  them  Improve  their  homes 
and  communities  now,  and  gives  them  new 
social  opportunities. 

Connecticut  4-H  Is  a  successful  teaching 
method  because  boys  and  girls  are  Involved 
in  experiences  relevant  to  them  today.  Youth 
are  growing  up  tn  a  time  of  high  educational 
levels,  and  rapid  mass  communication.  4-H 
programs  set  a  similarly  high  standao'd  of 
excellence  to  attract  and  serve  young  people. 
Changing  times  mean  new  educational  pro- 
grams and  activities,  and  more  leaders  with  a 
wide  range  of  Intereerts  and  skills.  With  un- 
precedented demands  on  their  time,  boys  and 
girls  continue  to  find  time  for  4-H  Club 
work.  In  Connecticut  there  are  8,500  mem- 
bers in  800  clube  led  by  1.500  leaders  and 
Jmilor  leaders.  The  4-H  program  Is  conducted 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  in  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut's College  of  Agriculture  and  its 
County  Extension  Services. 

Projects— Today's  4-H  member  selects  hie 
project  and,  with  tlie  guidance  of  his  4-H 
leader  and  parents,  decides  the  size  and  com- 
pletion requirements  for  It.  No  one  set  of 
project  requirements  can  possibly  challenge 
all  boys  and  girls  of  aU  ages  and  back- 
grounds. Helping  youth  set  realistic  and 
meaningful  project  gotUe  is  a  ma  jot  responsi- 
bility of  today's  4-H  leader. 

Several  of  the  moot  rapidly  growing  4-H 
projects  are  associated  with  the  use  ot 
leisure  time  and  cultural  development. 
These  Include  crafts,  riding  horses,  photog- 
raphy and  dogs.  Profit  making  Is  often  not  a 
goal  \n  lelsure-Ume  projects.  New  skills  and 
knowledge,  pleastire,  and  gaining  a  greater 
feeling  of  self  worth  are  the  major  valuee  of 
these  projects.  Adults  who  enjoy  leisure- 
time  hobbies  provide  strong  knowledgeable 
leadership  for  these  programs.  ConnecrOcut 
MS  Just  completed  a  4-H  Leisure-Pleasure 
project  series  of  art,  music,  reading  and 
crafts  in  response  to  the  need  for  more  con- 
structive leisure-time  projects. 

Mechanical  projects  for  boys  now  Include 
wwdworklng.  electrical,  bicycle  repair,  small 
RMollne  engines,  automotive  care  and  tractor 
maintenance.  Shops,  tools,  garages  and  serv- 
ice stations  are  exclUng  to  boys  and  lead  bo 
numerous  careers  or  hobbies. 

?5'^"<^«  projects  concerned  principally 
with  experimento  in  horticulture,  nutrition 
^a  incubation  help  members  learn  "why" 
M  well  as  "what."  Some  of  theee  projects 
nave  just  been  started  and  give  promise  of 
great  appeal  to  young  people  Interested  in 
an  introduction  to  scientific  procedures. 

Special  projects  In  4-H  have  been  designed 

™«et  present  day  needs.  However,  tradi- 


tional projects  in  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomloB  continue  to  Intereert  and  serve  a  large 
proportion  of  the  members  In  4-H. 

Summer  work  experlence-^ob  opportuni- 
ties for  teens  have  beoome  fewer  with  In- 
creased mechanization.  The  nxost  valuable, 
supplementary  educational  prograta.  for  a 
teen  may  be  one  that  will  better  prepare  him 
for  the  few  summer  and  part-time  jobs  ths^ 
are  available.  Short-term  programs  (S  to  6 
sessions)  for  baby  sitters,  grocery  clerks, 
yard  maintenance  men.  and  servloe  BbeMoa 
attendants  are  being  conducted  by  persona 
qualified  to  do  the  teaching  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  County  4-H  Cltib  Agents.  The 
short  courses  are  offered  to  all  youth  and 
often  Include  as  many  without  4-H  experi- 
ence as  those  with  it. 

Unlimited  Job  variety  and  the  need  for 
increased  education  makes  career  selection  a 
difficult  task.  Career  tours  to  learn  about 
training  needs,  number  of  Job  evenings  and 
advancement  possibilities  are  conducted  in 
fields  of  home  economics,  the  automotive  and 
electrical  industries  and  agriculture.  The 
Connecticut  Career  Exploration,  4-H  Mem- 
ber's Guide,  provides  t«ens  a  systematic 
method  of  studying  and  evaluating  a  series 
of  careers  they  feel  may  fl.t  their  Interests 
and  abilities.  Cooperative  Extension  has  a 
wide  and  direct  contact  with  the  people  of 
the  state  and  can  provide  effective  career 
exporatlon  programs. 

Camping — Summer  camping  has  been  a 
4-H  tradition  in  Connecticut  for  many  years. 
4-H  camps  are  located  at  Warren,  Ablngton, 
Pranklin.  East  Haddam  and  Marlborough. 
Twenty-seven  hundred  4-H  campers  learned 
and  played  under  the  direction  of  college- 
trained  instructors  In  nature,  recreation,  arts 
and  crafts  and  swimming. 

The  camp  programs  show  evidence  of 
change  no  less  dramatic  than  the  changes 
In  other  aspects  of  4-H.  This  past  summer, 
one  camping  program  for  teens  was  con- 
ducted on  buying  and  selling  common  stock, 
another  an  inquiry  into  teen  leisure,  a  third 
was  a  specdaJ  bexid  camp.  This  summer 
horse,  art,  and  mechanics  camps  are  sched- 
uled. 

"Rustic"  facilities  are  no  longer  enjoyed  by 
the  majority  of  4-H  members  or  counselors. 
Hot  water,  showers,  flush  toilets,  dishwash- 
ing machines  and  cabins  are  the  trends  In 
our  camping  standards  In  1967.  The  five  4-H 
camps  have  an  appraised  value  weU  over  one 
quarter  million  dollars  and  the  funds  have  all 
been  given  by  friends  of  4-H. 

The  4-H  purpose  of  helping  boys  and  girls 
and  their  families  help  tJiemselvea  has  not 
changed.  4-H  started  with  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  held  the  Intereert  ot  the  young 
people  of  tiiat  time  Just  as  4-H  programs 
today  relate  to  current  needs.  Helping  youUi 
accept  and  utiUze  their  opportunities  for  fuU 
personal  development  offers  4-H  a  continu- 
ing and  growing  challenge.  Tbla  challenge 
can  be  met  wltli  programs  that  have  the 
freshness  and  urgency  ot  today. 


Peace  Corpi  Volonteer  Broaght  Hope  and 
Happineti  to  Philippine  Orphan  Boys 
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Thursday,  June  15.  1967 

Mi.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
of  summit  conferences  and  UJ^.  debate 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Americans 
continue  their  efforts,  on  an  individual 
and  personal  basis,  to  help  foster  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  peace  through- 


out the  world.  One  such  person  who 
qualifies  In  the  unique  role  of  self-initi- 
ated goodwill  ambassador  1b  a"e  of  my 
young  constituents,  Joan  GaJletta  who 
has  just  completed  her  2-year  assign- 
ment with  the  Peace  Ck>rps. 

To  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Galletta  of  Pair  Lawn,  NJ.,  the 
prospect  of  becoming  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer was  a  challenging  one.  She  felt  it 
was  an  opportunity  to  use  all  of  her  re- 
sources in  a  "sink  or  swim"  situation 
where  she  would  be  completely  on  her 
own  to  try  and  help  others  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  herself.  As  a  result  she  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Philippines  where  her 
regular  assignment  was  as  an  instruc- 
tor of  English  to  grade  and  high  school 
students.  But  this  was  still  not  fulfilling 
enough  for  Joan,  so  she  foimd  yet  an- 
other way  in  which  to  help.  She  adopted 
and  was  in  turn  adopted  herself  by  tlie 
orphans  of  the  Eoilo  City's  Boys  Town, 
an  institution  that  serves  as  home  to 
some  137  boys  ranging  in  age  from  S^to 
18  years  old.  who  are  products  of  broken 
homes  and  other  misfortunes. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philippines  Herald  of  Sun- 
day, June  4,  1967.  It  clearly  demon- 
strates the  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps;  namely,  volunteers  like 
Joan  Galletta. 

The  article  follows; 
[Prom  the  Philippines  Herald,  June  4,  1967) 
A  Ckasmeb  Namb>  Joan 
(By  Norman  H.  Dohn) 

Gay  singing  and  Joyful  laughter  seldom  are 
heard  at  an  Institution  for  homeless,  parent- 
less,  sometimes  incorrigible  boys. 

An  exception  is  Hollo  City's  Boys  Town 
where  happy  voices  fill  the  the  air.  eepeclally 
since  a  pretty,  vivacious  24-year-old  Ameri- 
can Peace  Corps  volunteer,  Joan  Oalleta,  has 
been  making  dally  visits. 

"The  137  orphans,  minor  law  violators, 
sons  of  lepers  and  victims  of  broken  homes, 
ranging  in  age  from  3  to  18,  have  taken  a 
new  lease  on  life,"  says  the  Institution's  di- 
rector, Humberto  Andres,  "since  last  October 
when  MisB  Galleta  started  coming  here." 

Joan's  service  to  Boys  Town  is  strictly  vol- 
untary. She  goes  there  to  conduct  an  Infor- 
mal clsM  for  first  and  second  gradeiB  and  a 
few  older  boys  who  arrived  at  the  Institution 
too  late  gain  admission  to  regular  classes. 

Her  full-time  Peace  Oorpe  assignment  is  at 
I«ganes  where  she  has  taught  English  to 
both  grade  and  high  school  students  since 
arriving  In  the  Philippines  In  September 
1966. 

"She  Just  dropped  by  one  day,"  said  Andres, 
"looked  around,  talked  to  me  and  the  boys 
and  said  she'd  be  back  the  next  afternoon. 
I  offered  to  pay  her  Jeepney  fare,  because  It* 
qulto  a  distance  from  Leganee,  but  she  told 
me  'you  need  the  money  for  the  boys,  I  can 
pay  my  own  way.'  " 

That  the  dark-eyed,  raven-haired  young 
lady  from  Palrlawn,  New  Jersey,  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  boys,  from  toddlers  to  teen- 
agers, is  readily  ^>parent  to  a  claeeroom 
visitor.  She  has  the  happy  knack  of  making 
learning  fun.  There  are  songs  to  sing  and 
games  to  play,  but  aU  activity  Is  geared  to 
learning. 

Joan  is  at  her  best  when  leading  the  boys 
in  group  singing.  Even  the  ordinarily  shy, 
retiring  ones  lose  their  Inhibitions,  bursting 
forth  In  high  squeaky  voices. 

While  a  student  at  New  RocheUe  College, 
where  she  was  a  psychology  major,  she  sang 
with  the  glee  club.  She  also  performed  in 
stmimer  stock  and  Is  a  one-time  ballet  in- 
structor. 
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Her  voice  has  Ijecome  well  known  to  noUo 
residents  since  she  frequenUy  sln^  on  local 
radio;  Bhe  has  used  these  appearances  to  so- 
licit contributions  In  support  ol  Boys  Town. 
She's  been  Instrumental  In  oither  ways  In 
helping  the  Institution  which  was  tounded 
In  1947  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  Boys  Town  in  the  Philippines. 

"She  was  reeponslble  lor  getting  us  200 
bags  of  cement,  reinforcement  bars  and  tech- 
lUcal  help  from  the  PACD,"  said  Andres,  "to 
biiUd  a  basketball  court.  She  rounded  up 
athletic  equipment.  Including  tennis  shoes. 
And  she  even  helped  to  smooth  relations  be- 
tween me  and  the  barrio  captain.  She's  made 
life  much  easier  for  me." 

Although  admitting  her  work  at  Boys 
Town  has  been  "moce  rewarding  than  my 
r«eular  Job,"  Joan  modestly  maintains  her 
contribution  to  the  institution  "really  has 
been  very  UtUe." 

This  sununer  Joan  has  been  joined  by  four 
more  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  developing 
a  recreational-educational  program  at  Boys 
Town. 

Her  two-year  assignment  with  the  Peace 
Corps  will  soon  be  over.  "Now  that  It's  getting 
time  to  leave,"  she  smiled,  "I'm  getting  ter- 
ribly sad." 

No  sadder,  however,  than  the  residents  of 
Boys  Town  over  the  thoughts  of  her  leaving. 
"We've  aU  fallen  In  love  with  her,"  explained 
Andres.  She  often  spends  the  weekend  with 
my  wile  and  me.  She's  like  a  daughter  to 
us.  It  won't  be  the  same  at  Boys  Town  vrtth- 
out  her. 


Retirement  Ends  40- Year  Teaching  Career 
of  Rntii  Wong,  of  Hawaii 
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Monday,  July  10,  1967 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Chew  "Ruth"  Wong,  principal  of  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  School  in  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  retired  this  year  following  a 
teaching  career  which  spanned  40  years. 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  article  about 
Mrs.   Wong   by   Wayne   Harada,    staff 
writer  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in 
which  he  summed  up  the  career  of  this 
kind  and  gracious  lady.  As  Mr.  Harada's 
article  points  out,  Mrs.  Wong  was  more 
than  a  capable  teacher  and  administra- 
tor.  She   also  demonstrated   a  genuine 
coricern  for  the  thousands  of  youngsters 
wlio  beriefited  from  her  guidance  over 
the  past  four  decades. 

Mrs.  Wong  not  only  displayed  compe- 
tence in  the  classroom,  but  she  gave  un- 
stintingly  of  her  time  and  attention  to 
the  very  hiunan  needs  of  the  yoimgsters 
in  her  "family"  of  thousands.  I  can 
imagine  no  greater  satisfaction  than  that 
which  Ruth  Wong  carries  with  her  into 
retirement — the  memory  of  the  smiles 
of  joy  she  brought  to  children's  faces  by 
her  many  acts  of  kindness  and  guidance 
throughout  her  long  and  useful  teaching 
career. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  warm 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Wong  which  appeared  in 
the  June  18,  1967,  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Star-Bulletin  tt  Advertiser: 


School's  Otrr.  Ajtee  40  SA-nsmMO  Ykaks 
(By  Wayne  Harada) 
When  you've  speut  40  years  teaching,  you 
acquire  a  "family"  of  thousands  of  chUdren 
and  the  memories  of  them  and  their  activi- 
ties can  comfort  and  warm  you  the  rest  of 
your  life. 

Mrs.  ehew  (Ruth)  Wong  retired  last  week, 
as  principal  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal 
School  at  720  N.  King  St.  Yesterday,  she 
talked  about  ttiose  long,  satisfying  years  In  a 
school  room. 

"When  I  first  started  out  In  teaching.  In 
1928,  discipline  was  a  problem."  she  said. 
"The  kids  weren't  really  bad,  but  some 
didn't  obey. 

"Almost  40  years  later,  the  problem's  the 
same.  Only,  the  children  know  so  much  more 
now.  They're  more  alert." 

Mrs.  Wong,  wholl  be  60  next  October,  had 
been  principal  at  the  Palama  school  since 
1942.  Except  for  a  few  years  off  In-between 
to  raise  her  family  of  five,  she's  been  an  ac- 
tive teacher-administrator. 

"People  say  the  Kalihi-Palama  kids  are 
tough,"  she  mused.  "But  that's  not  all  true. 
Most  kids  are  nice.  I  feel  so  good  when  I  read 
about  the  ones  who've  done  good  things. 

"I  must  have  come  In  contact  with  hun- 
dreds— no,  thousands — of  youngsters  in  all 
the  years.  And  really,  only  a  handful  were 
problems. 

"It  feels  Just  fine,  waking  up  In  the  morn- 
ing, knowing  I  don't  have  to  go  to  work.  But 
I  still  think  of  the  children.  I  think  I'll  miss 
them. 

"I  have  always  thought  about  retiring, 
but  I've  always  gone  back.  I  felt  it  was  about 
time  to  do  It.  though.  My  son  kept  telling 
men.  'You've  got  to  get  out  of  It  sooner  or 
later." 

"In  teaching,  you  have  to  sacrifice  a  lot. 
Spend  a  lot  of  time.  You  have  to. 

"We  have  had  all  sorts  of  children.  Some 
of  them  didn't  speak  English,  only  Chinese. 
Now,  we  have  a  lot  of  Japanese  children,  and 
cosmopolitan  children. 

"We  used  to  teach  up  to  the  fourth  grade, 
but  now  It's  up  to  the  third  grade.  You  know, 
the  parents  have  been  real  nice,  but  they 
actually  presented  some  problems  when 
their  youngsters  started  out  In  nursery 
school  or  kindergarten. 

"I'm  speaking  about  the  youngsters  that 
cried.  I  had  one  mother  who  stayed  with  her 
girl  for  two  weeks.  She  made  It  difficult.  I 
think  If  the  child  cries.  It's  the  parent's 
fault.  ^    ^^ 

"Sure,  the  child  is  afraid.  But  with  the 
mother  around.  It  doesn't  help. 

"This  one  mother  came  in  with  her  girl, 
who  was  attending  our  school.  She  had  an- 
other child  holding  her  hand,  and  another 
in  a  stroller.  Two  weeks,  she  stayed  with  the 
child.  ,^    ,, 

"Finally,  I  told  her,  'I  wish  you  wouldn  t 
stay.'  I  told  her  to  come  early  the  next  day. 
and  stay  till  the  bell  rings.  Then  leave. 

"You  know,  the  child  cried  when  the 
mother  left.  But  I  saw  the  mother,  and  she 
was  crying,  too.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
•I  told  the  child,  'Mommy  had  to  go  home 
to  do  the  housework'  and  she  cried  louder. 
I  told  the  mother  to  wave  good-bye.  but  she 
couldn't.  She  turned  around,  and  I  saw  the 
tears.  ,  , 

"Well,  It  didn't  take  long.  The  girl  over- 
came her  crying,  and  before  long,  she  was 
such  a  happy  child.  I  only  wish  I  had  told 
the  mother  two  weeks  earlier  to  leave  the 
class. 

"When  you  teach  for  almost  40  years,  you 
have  a  lot  of  memories. 

■I  recall  a  lot  of  faces  I  come  across.  It's 
so  nice  when  the  people  I  recognize  come  up 
and  introduce  themselves.  They  remember 
me.  They  ask  me  If  I'm  the  Mrs.  Wong  who 
taught  at  St.  Elizabeth's. 

"In  fact,  I  was  teaching  second-generation 
youngsters,  too.  Does  that  make  me  feel  good, 
though. 


T  guess  the  war  years  were  the  hardest. 
I  used  to  teach  then,  and  weU.  we  had  gaso- 
line ration  those  days.  So  Chew  would  give 
me  hla  gaaoUne  coupons  so  I  could  get  to 
schooL 

"A  lot  of  my  youngsters  couldn't  come  to 
school  because  they  didn't  have  transpor-^- 
tlon,  so  I  picked  them  up.  I  felt  I  had  to. 
Then  I  brought  them  home,  too. 

"You  know,  In  all  these  years,  I've  always 
had  a  carload  of  students. 

"You  know,  once  I  was  offered  a  Job  that 
paid  three  or  four  times  more  than  1  was 
getting.  But  I  couldn't  leave  teaching;.  I 
loved  It  too  much. 

"I  used  to  teach  some  children  who  c.ime 
from  poor  families.  I'll  always  remember  one 
child. 

"He  Invited  me  to  his  birthday  party,  but 
there  was  a  conflict.  Chew  and  I  had  u->  go 
to  a  nine-course  dinner  that  night 

"But  I  had  to  make  a  choice.  I  decided  on 
the  birthday.  You  know,  I'd  never  been  in  a 
place  like  that.  It  was  a  tenement  on  Pauahl 
St.,  behind  the  American  Theater.  We  had 
to  climb  up  some  shaky  stairs. 

"I  was  thinking,  'I'm  giving  up  a  d;nner 

for  thfs  party.'  But  I've  never  regretted  it. 

You  should  have  seen  the  Joy  in  the  child's 

face.  He  was  so  pleased  that  we  came. 

"The  memory  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporW  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S, 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GO'VERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  n^t  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Goveriunent  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  •72a, 
Sxipp.  2 ) . 


Thurman  Kennedj,  Dedicated  ApicnI- 
tural  Agent  of  Bexar  Coanty,  Tex^ 
Makes    Enviable    Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Thurman  Kennedy,  the  agricultural 
agent  for  Bexar  County,  Tex.,  Is  one  of 
the  dedicated  individuals  who  have  made 
farming  In  Texas  such  a  modem  and 
successful  Industry. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  extremely  ac- 
tive In  local  agricultural  demonstration 
test  plots  on  soils,  an  ingenious  method 
which  enables  fanners  to  test  which 
crops  and  fertilizers  are  best  for  their 
particular  plots  of  lands.  The  program 
that  he  and  his  assistants  run  so  efS- 
dently  is  connected  'with  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University,  one  of  our  State's 
finest  centers  of  higher  education. 

He  has  xmselflshly  given  his  time  to 
such  fine  organizations  as  the  4-H  clubs, 
and  has  also  worked  with  high  school 
counselors  to  provide  Information  on 
career  opportunities  for  the  young  adults 
of  his  area. 

In  short,  he  is  a  fine  Texan  and  a  credit 
to  his  profession.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  describing  his  great 
achievements  and  published  in  the  San 
Antonio  Express,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

County   Agent   Is   EdItcatob 
(By  Arthur  Moczygemba) 

When  Bexar  County  Agricultural  Agent 
Thurman  Kennedy  picks  up  his  telephone, 
chances  are  10  to  one  there's  a  problexn  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Farmers,  ranchers,  housewives,  gardeners, 
nurserymen.  Just  about  every  walk  of  life  In 
Bexar  County  calls  the  local  county  agent 
on  some  problem  or  another,  seeking  Infor- 
mation for  their  p>articular  needs. 

Over  11,000  persons  contacted  the  county 
agent's  office  last  year,  by  telephone,  letter 
or  personal  visit  to  the  third  floor  office  In  the 
county  courthouse. 

Kennedy  came  to  Bexar  County  in  January, 
1963.  from  Young  County.  He  has  two  assist- 
ants. Preston  Sides,  associate  county  agent; 
and  Lin  Wilson,  assistant  county  agent. 

"We're  basically  set  up  as  the  educational 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Texas  A&M  University,"  Kennedy  said. 
"Our  Job  Is  to  bring  the  latest  research  In- 
formation and  apply  it  to  the  local  area  as 
rapidly  as  possible." 

"Over  40  per  cent  of  the  jjeople  In  Texas 
derive  their  livelihood  from  agribusiness,  and 
San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County  are  one  of 
tlw  major  agricultural  centers  of  the  state," 
he  went  on. 
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Kennedy  works  closely  with  Bexar  County 
farmers  and  ranchers,  especially  on  a  pro- 
gram of  local  demonstration  test  plots. 

"There  Is  no  better  way  for  a  farmer  or 
rancher  to  find  out  what's  best  for  his  par- 
ticular place  than  to  have  a  test  plo^  of  the 
latest  varieties  of  corn,  grain  sorghum,  po- 
tatoes, or  grass,  and  letting  him  see  which 
does  best.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  finding 
the  most  economical  fertilizer  rates,  or  what- 
ever result  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  This  re- 
sult demonstration  test  plot  i>rogram  Is  the 
basic  way  of  demonstrating  the  latest  tech- 
nological information,"  the  county  agent 
stressed. 

"Certainly  we  work  with  people  in  agri- 
culture, but  we  also  work  with  anyone  In 
Bexar  County  that  has  problems  at  Is  seek- 
ing Information  about  horticxUture,"  Ken- 
nedy said,  pointing  out  that  the  county  Ex- 
tension Service  program  Is  a  combination  of 
federal,  state  and  county  cooperation. 

The  Bexar  Covmty  agent's  office  sent  781 
educational  letters  directed  to  12,234  persons 
last  year,  and  expects  to  equal  that  volume 
this  year. 

"We  are  starting  a  big  push  In  developing 
an  agrtbtislness  committee  in  Bexar  County," 
Kennedy  said.  Just  about  always  stressing  the 
"we." 

In  this  agribusiness  program,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Is  lending  a  big  hand,  along 
with  agribusiness  people.  The  tentative  goal 
is  to  assist  and  possibly  develop  better  mar- 
keting, distribution,  selling,  communication 
and  generally  better  cooijeraUon  In  the  agri- 
business community.  Agribusiness  includes 
farmers  and  ranchers,  who  are  the  producer; 
the  transportation  industry,  processing 
plants,  wholesalers,  warehousemen,  labor,  and 
retailers,  or  everyone  who  handles  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  big  dty  county  agent  is  everything 
from  the  farmer's  friend  to  sociologist,  coun- 
selor, speechmaker,  specialist  on  everything 
from  Insect  and  disease  control  to  why  laws 
and  flowers  get  sick. 

Kennedy  and  his  two  assistants  work  with 
over  700  4-H  Club  youths  in  the  county  that 
are  enrolled  in  22  clubs.  They  receive  a  big 
hand  from  125  adult  leaders  who  devote 
their  time,  energy  and  skills  in  assisting  and 
furthering  the  education  and  character 
building  of  these  boys  and  girls.  The  county 
home  demonstration  agent,  female  counter- 
part of  the  county  agent,  works  with  4-H 
Club  youths  and  adults  alike. 

Kennedy  also  works  with  high  school 
counselors  In  providing  students  with  Infor- 
mation on  career  opportunities  In  agribusi- 
ness and  possible  avenues  of  finance  for 
higher  education. 

"The  whole  idea  of  a  county  agent  is  edu- 
cation and  assistance  on  a  local  level,  person 
to  person,"  Kennedy  said. 

Information  Is  disseminated  by  the  county 
agent's  office  through  direct  contact,  meet- 
ings, letters,  telephone,  and  the  news  media. 
Kennedy  has  a  radio  commentary  twice  a 
week  and  writes  a  Sunday  garden  column  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 

"While  some  telephone  calls  may  seem  far 
fetched  and  peculiar,  each  call  represents  an 
individual's   problem."  Kennedy  said. 

Louise  Paber,  secretary  In  the  county 
agent's  office  since  1927,  laughs  about  occa- 
sional calls  that  have  come  in  durnlg  her 
tenure. 

"I  think  the  one  that  takes  top  prize  came 
from  a  school  teacher  who  asked  how  to 
prove  a  milk  snake  cannot  milk  a  cow  dry," 
Miss  Faber  said. 


She  has  served  as  secretary  to  former 
county  agenu  Fred  W.  Mally,  H.  A  Pitzhugh 
and  Bob  Tate.  Kennedy  calla  her  his  right 
arm  and  says  when  she  retiree  hell  probably 
quit. 

Kennedy  admits  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Bexar  County  he  had  some  misgivings  about 
being  able  to  cope  with  such  a  heavily  popu- 
lated county. 

"People  In  San  Antonio  and  Bexar  County 
have  been  Jtist  wonderful,"  Kennedy  said. 
"The  Bexar  County  Oommliwlonera  Court 
(Kennedy's  bosses)  have  oonststentiy  given 
the  county  extension  program  their  whole- 
hearted support. 

"The  Farm  and  Ranch  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  most  cooper- 
ative at  all  times,  and  San  Antonio  has  some 
exceptionally  fine  agricultural  leaders." 
Kennedy  said,  explaining  that  he  used  the 
word  "we"  frequently  because  someone  else 
Is  almost  always  Involved  In  the  various 
programs. 


Savages'  Sullivan  Stepping  Down 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1  of  this  year,  the  world  of  college  sports 
will  lose  one  of  its  greatest  coaches  when 
Bloomer  Sullivan  steps  down  as  head  of 
basketball  at  Southeastern  State  College 
in  Durant,  Okla.  In  his  Illustrious  31 -year 
tenure  at  Southeastern,  Bloomer  Sullivan 
compUed  a  winning  average  which  is  sur- 
passed by  only  one  coach  currently  in  the 
game.  He  produced  14  conference  cham- 
pionships and  six  all -Americas,  and  in 
the  process  became  dean  of  Oklahoma 
Collegiate  Conference  coaches.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Bloomer  Sullivan  on  his 
fine  record,  and  join  his  many  friends 
in  wishing  him  every  success  for  the 
future. 

I  also  include  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  tribute  to  Bloomer  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Oklahoma  Journal  of  June 
26: 

Savages'  StTLriVAN  Stepping  Down 

DtiHANT. — Bloomer  Sullivan,  the  nation's 
third  wlnnlngest  basketball  coach  and  the 
dean  of  Oklahoma  Collegiate  Conference 
coaches,   is  retiring  Aug.   1. 

The  65-year-old  Southeastern  cage  coach 
and  athletic  director  said  Sunday  that  he  Is 
"stepping  aside"  because  of  a  mandatory 
retirement  rule  for  state  college  administra- 
tors. 

Thus  ends  a  brilliant  31 -year  coaching  ca- 
reer at  Southeastern  that  has  produced  14 
conference  championships,  three  national 
runners-up  and  one  third-place  finish  In  the 
NAIA  tournament. 

During  that  span.  Sullivan's  sharply -drffled 
Savages  won  666  games,  lost  229  for  a  .752 
winning  percentage.  Only  Adolph  Rupp  of 
Kentucky  and  Henry  Iba  of  Oklahoma  State 
have  won  more  games  among  active  coaches. 
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Only  Rupp's    .800-plus   winning   percentage 
tops  Bloomer's  .752  marfc. 

SuUlvan  said  he  was  not  retiring  because  of 
111  health.  "I  missed  the  last  two  games  ot 
lEkst  aeason  because  of  bleeding  ulcers.  That's 
the  only  time  In  my  life  I  was  ever  off  the 
bench,"  he  said.  "I  feel  fine  now."  He  would 
not  speculate  on  his  successor.  He  said  the 
new  coach,  and  athletic  director,  will  prob- 
ably be  named  "about  July  1." 

"It's  been  interesting,"  allowed  Sullivan  as 
be  looked  back  on  37  years  of  coaching. 

Defense  and  discipline  were  the  te-ade- 
marks  of  his  sllck-passlng  Southeastern 
teams  which  almost  always  led  the  nation's 
■nail  colleges  In  defense. 

His  1942  Savages  went  to  the  national  finals 
at  Kansas  City  before  bowing  to  Hamllne. 
They  reached  the  finals  in  1957  and  1959, 
and  finished  third  in  19fl3.  Two  years  ago, 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University  defeated  the 
Savages  by  two  points  In  the  third  game 
of  a  playoff  and  then  romped  to  the  national 
championship. 

Sullivan  refused  to  name  the  best  team  he 
ever  coached.  "There  were  so  many  of  them," 
be  Bald.  Only  once  did  a  Southeastern  team 
finUh  below  ,600  diirlng  bis  31  years  am 
bead  coach.  His  1946  team  went  23-0. 

The  portly  little  man  with  the  thinning 
stiver  hair  was  a  tremendous  three-sport  ath- 
lete at  Ardmore  High  School  In  the  early 
'208,  leading  the  Tigers  to  their  last  all- 
vlctorlous  season  In  1923.  In  1950,  he  was 
voted  to  Ardmore's  mid-century  all-star  foot- 
ball team. 

He  started  his  coaching  career  at  Madill 
in  1930.  "I  had  a  wife  and  kid  and  had  to  go 
to  work,"  he  recalled.  "I  was  there  about  a 
month  and  Dr.  Eugene  Brlggs  called  me 
from  Southeastern  and  wanted  me  to  start 
a  football  team  and  coach  basketball  at  Rus- 
sell Training  School. 

"I  coached  there  six  years,  then  went  to 
Oklahoma  AAJd  In  1936  and  worked  under 
Mr.  Iba,  and  got  my  master's  degree.  I  re- 
turned to  Southeastern  In  1937.  I  never 
coached  anywhere  else.  I  never  wanted  to," 
be  continued. 

Sullivan  was  considered  a  prime  candidate 
for  the  vacant  University  of  Oklahoma  coach- 
ing job  in  1963,  but  his  age  was  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  Bob  Stevens  was  hired  from  South 
Carolina.  Stevens  resigned  this  spring  after 
four  losing  seasons. 

Sullivan  also  served  as  an  assistant  foot- 
ball coach  at  the  Durant  school  until  1954. 
He  also  was  track  and  baseball  coach. 

But  It  was  on  the  hardwoods  where  he 
reaped  hU  glory.  He  credits  it  to  "hard  work 
and  a  great  number  of  fine  young  men." 

His  All-Americans  Included  Cotton  Pat- 
ton,  Otho  Curtis,  Jim  Bplvey,  Jerry  Shipp, 
la&x  Tarborough  and  Connie  McGulre.  Some 
other  standouts  of  his  30-year  reign  were 
Tall  Boy  Brown,  Oene  Jones,  Austin  Earnest, 
Troy  Webb,  Carl  Boblyer,  Cecil  Hanklns, 
Warren  Womble,  Richard  Muldrew,  Mervin 
Bass,  Marvin  Adams,  Kirby  Mlnter  and  "a 
whole  lot  of  others." 

Womble  later  became  coach  of  the  Peoria, 
IIU  AAU  Caterpillars,  and  coached  the  1952 
Umted  States  Olympic  championship  team. 
His  former  players,  and  associates  have 
scheduled  a  banquet  in  Sullivan's  honor  July 
20  at  I>ake  Texoma  Lodge. 


celebrating  Its  60  th  anniversary.  This  Is 
a  national  organization  representing 
American-Hunearian  churches,  fraternal 
organizations,  societies,  clubs,  and  asso- 
ciations. It  wae  chartered  60  years  ago 
by  a  group  of  clergymen  and  civic  leaders 
of  that  nationality  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Historically,  the  federation  has  been 
the  bulwark  of  Hungarian  culture  in  our 
Nation.  It  Is  also  a  catalyst  to  Hungarian 
Immigrants  who  want  to  become  an  ac- 
tive part  of  the  American  way  of  life  by 
serving  American  ideals  and  maintaining 
American  values. 

Today  the  federation  continues  its 
good  work  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Albert  A.  Kiok,  a  municipal  judge 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  major  aim  of  the  federation  is  to 
direct  attention  to  the  problems  cf  Hun- 
gary and  other  Danubian  countries  under 
Soviet  rule.  This  is  done  largely  through 
their  foreign  relations  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Emery  G.  Szekely  of 
Temple  University,  in  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  federation, 
Americans  of  Hungarian  origin  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  responsibilities  of  U.S. 
citizenship  and  they  willingly  and 
eagerly  accept  their  responsibilities.  Yet, 
they  maintain  a  kinship  with  their  native 
country  and  exercise  an  active  concern 
with  its  problems. 

The  United  States  benefits  through  the 
cultural  and  intellectual  endeavors  of 
Hungarian-Americans.  The  American- 
Hungarian  Federation  has  played  a 
large  part  in  furthering  those  endeavors. 


company.  He  often  said  that  he  resented  the 
anti-war  demonstrators  in  this  country  when 
Eo  many  men  were  fighting  in  Vietnam,  tiis 
sister-in-law  said. 

NEVER    DOUBTED    HIS   DUTT 

Although  he  wrote  that  he  did  not  bel!eve 
in  killing,  he  said  that  he  never  doubted  that 
It  was  his  duty  to  be  there,  she  said. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Carol  Sue  Wood;  a  brother.  Douglas  Blake. 
of  BaJtlmore;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Dona  Mahoney 
of  Port  Myers,  Fla.,  and  Miss  Jean  Blake,  of 
Baltimore;  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Blake,  of  Baltimore. 


The  60th  Anniversary  of  American-Han- 
garian  Federation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PKNttSYXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNI'l'ED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Amerl- 
can-Hiuigarlan  Federation  this  year  Is 


Maryland  Soldier  Dies  in  Vietnam  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Roger  Blake,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  was 
killed  by  enemy  fire  in  Vietnam  on 
June  28.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  Private  Blake  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Pfc.  Roger  L.  Blake,  23,  of  502  South  Al- 
bemarle street,  has  been  killed  In  action  in 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  r>ei>artment  announced 
yesterday. 

Private  Blake  died  June  28  under  enemy 
cross-fire.  He  belonged  to  Company  A  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division. 

Born  in  West  Virginia.  Private  Blake  came 
to  Baltimore  as  a  small  boy.  He  graduated 
from  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High  School 
and  from  Patterson  Park  High  School  in  1960. 

After  graduation  he  attended  the  Weaver 
Airline  Personnel  School  for  several  months 
and  then  drove  his  father's  lee  cream  trucks. 

WORKED    FOR    B.    ti    O. 

He  had  worked  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  for  more  than  a  year  when  he  was 
drafted  last  fall. 

After  his  basic  training  at  Fort  Bragg;.  N.C., 
he  received  guerrilla  warfare  training  at  Port 
Ord.  CaJ.,  and  then  armored  car  instruction 
at  Port  Knox.  Ky. 

He  returned  to  Baltimore  for  a  few  days 
leave  in  Pelwuary  and  went  back  to  Vietnam 
In  March. 

In  frequent  letters  to  his  family  and 
friends,  he  described  the  high  morale  of  his 


The  Freedom  We  So  Casually  Enjoy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  Na- 
tion is  to  survive  the  perils  in  which  It 
presently  finds  itself,  a  greater  number 
of  Americans  are  going  to  have  to  take 
a  more  active  and  sincere  interest  in  its 
well-being.  Perhaps  the  first  of  January 
would  be  the  most  appropriate  day  for  all 
of  us  to  make  such  a  resolution.  After  all, 
January  1  has  long  been  the  accustomed 
day  for  drafting  lengthy  lists  of  resolu- 
tions designed  to  help  us  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  a  satisfying  and  successful  life. 
But  as  I  look  at  this  country  of  ours  from 
both  a  domestic  and  worldwide  point  of 
view,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  there  is 
one  resolution  wiilch  cannot  wait  until 
January  1.  Freedom  demands  hard  work, 
and  I  strongly  urge  that  Americans  re- 
solve to  start  working  now,  in  this  Fourth 
of  July  season. 

The  following  editorial  was  written  by 
Charles  Dancey  for  publication  In  the 
Independence  Day  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star,  and  I  heartUy  recommend 
that  my  colleagues  drain  it  for  every 
ounce  of  worth.  You  will  find  it  laden 
with  the  type  of  commonsense  that  our 
more  way  out  Interpreters  of  liberty 
would  do  well  to  ponder  before  they  begin 
spinning  their  complex  theoretical  webs 
Although  commonsense  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  rarity,  we  can  at  least  be  thank- 
ful that  it  shows  up  like  a  diamond  in  the 
dust,  beckoning  that  we  pick  it  up  and 
give  it  our  every  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The    Freedom    We    So    Casually    Enjot 
(By   C.   L.   Dancey) 

He  was  a  big  barrel -chested  fellow  with  » 
handlebar  mustache  and  brown  skin  riding 
next  to  me  on  a  beat-up  old  twin-engine 
plane  en  route  to  Odessa,  Russia  in  1959. 

He  took  a  cigarette  and  offered  me  one. 
Then,  he  pointed  to  the  cigarette  which  was 
marked  as  having  been  made  in  the  city  of 
Tashkent.  Uzbekistan.  (An  "autonomous  re- 
public" of  the  Soviet  Union). 

He  stuck  a  big  finger  in  his  own  che.st  and 
said  .  .  .  "oo  menya  .  .  .  gorod,"  ("My  city.") 

I  checked  my  calendar  and  Indicated  to 
him  as  best  I  could  that  I  expected  to  be 
visiting  Tashkent  on  July  4. 

Then,  added.  In  limping  Russian:  "July 
Four  Is  a  Very  Big  Day  in  America." 

He  nodded:  "Ya  znayoo,"  ("I  know.")  and 
then  Ignored  me,  staring  for  a  long  time  at 
the  floor  of  the  plane  between  his  seat.  Then, 
Btlli  staring  blindly,  he  said  in  a  low,  rumble 
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from  deep  In  his  chest — as  If  to  himself — 
"Svoboda." 

It  means  "freedom"  or  "Independence." 

You  should  have  heard  the  way  be  said  It. 

. .  .  And  nothing  more. 

Beyond  that  place,  beyond  the  Black  Sea, 
high  up  in  the  Caucasus  mountaina  of  tba 
land  they  call  "Gruzhla"  or  "Georgia,"  I 
made  a  friend,  and  hardly  a  word  of  politics 
passed  between  us. 

When  I  left,  this  friend  gave  me  a  "mo- 
mento,"  and  very  soberly  and  earnestly  and 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  It  was  only 
a  sample  of  Georgian  "culture." 

It  was  a  poem. 

Here  Is  what  It  says:  (It  Is  addressed  to  a 
plcttire  of  the  ancient  Queen  Tamara  of 
Georgia  In  its  "Golden  Age.") 

"We  beg  of  thee  to  make  us  free 

And  lead  us  on  to  liberty 
But,  woe!  thy  eyes  see  but  the  skies 

And  not  thy  sons  In  slavery. 

Thus  humbled,  low,  yiy  son  below, 
A  wretch  luimanned,  Is  stricken  mute. 

All  hopes  have  fled.  All  Joy  Is  dead. 
By  cruel  despair  I  stand  subdued. 

A  word  of  lies,  where  honor  dies. 
And  aU  that  fsides,  ne'er  revives. 

Of  glory's  fame  that  crowned  thy  name 
Is  this  the  relic  that  survives?" 

It  seems  that  only  people  who  have  free- 
dom can  holler  that  they  don't  have  it,  and 
kick  the  word  around  freely  for  their  own 
purposes. 

You  find  that  those  who  really  don't  have 
It  cannot  even  talk  about  It.  They  are  obliged 
to  let  you  know.  If  at  all,  by  circuitous  means 
.  ,  .  and  be  careful  of  eye,  word  and  manner 
to  build  into  their  messiigeB  the  self-protec- 
tion from  tyranny  that  actually  tyranny  re- 
quires. 

Pew  of  us  seem  to  understand  that  In  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  great  luxury  not  to  have  to  learn 
that  bitter  lesson. 

It  Is  a  luxury  bestowed  upon  us  by  those 
who  went  before,  and  a  minimum  of  de- 
cency or  manhood  would  require  that  we  re- 
spect them  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  It  sometimes  seem*  more 
commonplace  for  us  to  think  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  a  bunch  of  stupid  squares  because 
they  didn't  have  shiny  automobiles,  Jet 
planes,  television,  miniskirts  or  loose  morals. 

We  remember,  "Liberty  what  crimes  have 
been  committed  in  thy  name!"  And  we  also 
paraphrase  It  to  point  and  to  shout,  "Patri- 
otism, what  crimes  have  been  committed  in 
thy  name  I" 

And  it  is  true,  that  virtuous  things  are 
sometimes  used  as  "cover"  for  "crimes." 

It  is  still  true,  but  the  popular  virtue  to- 
day Is  "progress,"  being  "modem" — and  one 
wonders  what  'Crimes  are  being  committed 
by  us.  today.  In  the  name  of  "Progress." 

It  is  not  progress  to  ridicule  all  expressions 
and  forms  ot  patriotism.  It  Is  not  progreea 
to  twist  "freedom"  to  mean  "anything  I 
want"  instead  of  Ita  deeper,  precious,  vital 
meaning. 

On  the  first  Independence  Day,  men  gath- 
ered around  at  the  direct  risk  of  their  lives 
and  the  peril  of  their  families,  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Americans  from  British 
rule  .  .  .  and  perhaps  more  important,  to 
.express  the  basic  principles  of  another  kind 
of  freedom. 

They  set  down  the  basic  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,  of  freedom  of  opportunity,  which 
applies  not  to  nations  but  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

They  risked  their  Uvea  to  establish  that 
principle.  They  fought  for  It.  Not  for  Utopia. 
Not  for  Indulgence.  Not  even  for  security. 

For  the  rights  which  we  so  casually  enjoy 
today — and  often  complain  are  Insufficient. 
For  the  rights  denied  millions  of  people  on 
thla  earth,  to  their  sorrow.  And  they  seem, 
often,  to  know  what  they've  lost  far  more 
Intensely  than  we  seem  to  know  what  w« 
have. 


Perhaps  on  one  day  at  least,  thla  Fourth 
of  July,  we  could  take  a  little  Uma  to  reflect 
and  briefly  to  humble  ourselTee  a  little  bit, 
to  be  big  enough  to  feel  motom  gratitude  for 
what  we  have,  and  respect  and  bozxor  to 
those  whose  sacriflces  throu^  the  genera- 
tions have  made  it  possible.  Every  single  on* 
of  us  should. 


Handy-Cap   Horizom   Washington   Tour 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  recently 
privileged  to  meet  with  members  of 
Handy-Cap  Horizons  when  they  visited 
Washington  on  a  sightseeing  tour. 
Handy-Cap  Horizons  is  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration for  the  handicapped.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  S.  Axsom,  of  Indianapolis,  is 
president  and  also  serves  as  tour  sponsor 
and  director.  A  devoted,  highly  capable, 
Eind  amazingly  energetic  woman,  Mrs. 
Axsom  not  only  directs  Handy-Cap  Hori- 
zons but  also  heads  the  community  rela- 
tions program  for  the  Atterbury  Job 
Corps  Center  at  Camp  Atterbury,  Edin- 
burg,  Ind. 

This  year's  tour  had  assistance  from 
Atterbury  Job  Corpsmen  and  staff  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  additional  help  from  lo- 
cal members  of  the  Capital  Youth  Corps. 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  which 
operates  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps  center, 
also  rendered  materieil  assistance  to  the 
group. 

The  following  press  release  from  the 
Atterbury  center  describes  the  tour: 

EDiNBuao,  Ind. — When  members  of  Handy- 
Cap  Horizons  tour  the  White  House  next 
week,  their  helpers  wiU  be  young  boys  and 
girla  from  Atterbury  Job  Ctorps  Center  and 
the  Capital  Job  Corps  Center  in  Washington, 
DC. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  younger  m^nbers 
of  this  national  group  of  handlcapp>ed,  Louis 
Earl,  15,  of  Nineveh,  Indiana.  wUl  have  his 
trip  financed  by  the  Atterbury  Spanish  Club, 
an  organization  of  Corptsmen  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

And  three  members  of  the  Atterbury  Cen- 
ter staff  are  using  their  annual  vacations  to 
Join  the  touring  group  as  adult  helpers. 

The  coet  of  the  Job  Corps  participation  In 
this  annual  tour  is  being  paid  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  Cori>oratlon.  whose  subsidi- 
aries operate  both  the  Atterbury  and  Capital 
centers. 

Handy-Cap  Horizons  is  an  Indiana-char- 
tered, non-profit  organization,  which  grew 
from  tours  for  the  handicapped  conducted 
since  1957  by  tin.  Dorothy  8.  Axsom,  of  Indl- 
anaf>olls.  She  also  directs  the  conununlty 
relations  program  for   Atterbury  Center. 

Last  year,  the  members  toured  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii.  Several  of  those  on  the  Washing- 
ton tour  wlU  go  on  to  Bermuda  for  an  addi- 
tional week  while  the  Corpsmen  and  women 
return  to  their  classes. 

In  Washlngrton.  besides  their  "VTP"  tour 
of  the  White  House,  they  will  visit  Mt. 
Vernon;  a  foreign  embassy;  both  Houses  of 
Congress;  the  FBI  Headquarters:  Westing- 
house  Defense  and  Space  Center  at  nearby 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  hear  Indiana  Congress- 
man WUUam  Bray  at  their  fareweU  banquet 
Friday,  June  23,  at  the  Sheraton-Park  HoteL 

Other  Atterbury  staffers  Joining  Mrs.  Ax- 
som are  Mrs.  Janet  Shrlver,  of  Franklin,  and 


D&n  Rogers  of  Indianapolis.  CorpMsmen  in- 
clude Jotm  Lavender,  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  Edward  Byrd.  of  Suffolk.  Virginia, 
and  Ehtnlel  Moes.  of  Grady,  Arkansas. 

Tourists  Include  handicapped  persons  from 
Oregon.  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illlnols,  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  New  York. 

Indiana  Members  include  Jo&nn  Jolly,  R. 
R.  1,  Seymour;  Vickie  Sheffield.  R.  R.  1, 
Seymour;  Mrs.  Anna  E^rl,  and  her  son.  Louis. 
R.  R.  1.  Nineveh;  Shirley  Stucky,  Box  385. 
Warren;  Patrick  Sklrvin  and  Terry  Sue 
Skirvln,  Box  245,  Nashville;  Mrs.  Mary  Pence, 
3901  N.  Meridian,  Indianapolis;  Mrs.  June 
Bovine,  and  daughter.  Sue,  427  Baas  St.,  Ft. 
Wayne;  Barton  Charnstrom,  R.  R.  4,  Green- 
field; Ray  Davis,  1301  N.  Dolton.  IndlanapolU; 
Richard  Hake,  Monroevllle;  Virginia  Rose 
Hyatte,  LoweU;  Pamela  Jaeger,  4639  Henry 
Ave.,  Hammond;  Gloria  Koenlg,  1613  Spyrun 
Ave.,  Ft.  Wayne;  Janet  Krygoskl,  6117  White 
Oak  Ave.,  East  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darrell 
Latham.  1001  WUt  St.,  Ft.  Wayne;  Mrs.  Laura 
Kreuckeberg.  lOOl  WUt  St,  Ft.  Wayne,  and 
Marsha  L.  Roberta,  R.  R.  2,  Nashville. 


Political  Action  in  Lamb's  Clothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I.017ISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  was 
when  ministers  devoted  their  work  to  the 
spiritual  salvation  of  their  fiock  and  were 
a  respected  group  as  a  whole.  But  since 
the  mAnipulations  of  the  tax-free  foun- 
dations, we  find  the  temptaticHi  for  silver 
has  dulled  the  spiritual  inspiration  of 
some  men  of  the  cloth  who  have  Joined 
in  an  unholy  crusade  to  redesign  our 
Christian  Nation. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  Brother  Billy 
Graham  that  the  Holy  Bible  commands 
us  to  woric  and  aid  the  poor  and  needy. 
To  give  to  Caesar  what  is  his  and  to  Ood 
what  is  His.  But,  nowhere  can  the  new 
political  advocate  of  the  ix>verty  program 
cite  Scripture  as  to  where  the  Oood  Book 
commands  us  to  give  our  charity  to 
"big  brother"  government  so  that  Fed- 
eral funds  replace  love  and  cb&rlty  and 
government  stands  in  the  stead  of  Ood. 

Mayhaps  Brother  Graham — now  in 
Communist  Yugosalvla — would  teach  the 
few  Christian  stalwarts  suffering  under 
a  Godless  leadership  to  give  to  the  Com- 
munist  government  their  gifts  and  let  the 
poor — who  are  out  of  grace  with  com- 
munism— await  their  dole  as  charity 
from  the  Central  Government 

For  shame  that  so  good  a  man  as  our 
Brother  Billy  Graham  haa  lost  the  way 
from  His  teachings-  and,  at  most,  has  en- 
dorsed an  increase  In  the  Income  taxes 
of  our  trusting  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  an  article  by 
Mr.  Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  States  Indus- 
triid  Council;  an  editorial  from  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate  for  July 
4,  and  a  UPI  release  of  July  4  in  the 
Record  : 

Sensimq  tkx  News 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Southern  Statea  Industrial  Council) 

Because  an  International  organization 
ostensibly  Is  devoted  to  religious  purposes, 
miany  citizens  in  many  lands  assume  that 
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Buch  a  group  U  genuinely  devoted  to  the 
highest  goals  In  llle  and  to  not  a  mask  iox 
political  activity. 

A  case  In  point  to  ttae  World  Cbuncll  at 
Churches,  which  has  headquartMs  In  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  Innumerable  Innocent 
churchmen  no  doubt  long  have  assximed  that 
the  WCC  was  free  of  the  taint  oX  anU-West- 
ern  politics. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  many  of  these 
churchmen  must  have  received  a  crude 
shock  May  1 — the  OOmmuntot  May  Day — 
when  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Nle- 
moUer,  president  o*  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  had  been  awarded  one  of  Its  high- 
est honors — the  Lenin  Prize. 

The  character  of  the  Lenin  Prize  cannot 
be  mistaken.  It  to  given  to  those  who.  In  one 
fashion  or  another,  have  advanced  the  In- 
tereart  of  the  communist  world.  Previous  re- 
cipients Of  the  Lenin  Prize  Include  Fidel 
Castro  of  Cuba  and  former  Dictators  Ahmed 
Ben  Bella  of  Algeria  and  Kwame  Nkrumah 
of  Ohana. 

News  reports  received  In  this  country  did 
not  specify  the  reasons  ascribed  for  giving 
the  award  to  Dr.  NlemoUer.  But  knowledge- 
able Americans  will  recall  that  last  year  Dr. 
NlemoUer  went  to  North  Vietnam  and  fierce- 
ly condemned  the  United  States  for  Its  aerial 
attacks  on  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  bastion.  Thto  at- 
tack on  the  UJS.  at  a  critical  time  In  the 
American-South  Vletnameae  struggle  against 
communist  aggression  was  of  major  help  to 
the  communists  In  Influencing  "world  opin- 
ion." 

Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  do  not  find  It  extraor- 
dinary, however,  that  Its  president  should 
receive  the  Lenin  Prize  from  the  USSR. 

For  yean  the  WCC  has  been  consistent 
In  its  opposition  to  moves  by  the  West  to 
protect  freedom.  It  was  strenuously  against 
UjB.  development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
though  that  mighty  weapon  provided  a  nu- 
clear shield  tor  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  WCC  has  been 
strangely  silent  about  the  terrors  that  take 
place  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 
Indeed,  the  leaders  of  the  WCC  have  stead- 
ily promoted  a  dialogue  with  commtmlsts.  a 
not  surprising  action  Inasmuch  as  leaders 
of  the  state-controlled  churches  of  Extern 
EmT>pe  and  the  USSR  now  are  represented 
In  the  WCC. 

The  award  of  the  Lenin  Prize  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
provides  a  tbnely  and  Interesting  back- 
ground to  recent  speeches  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake, 
fonner  head  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  who  to  now  general  secretary  of 
the  WCC  and,  as  such,  right-hand  man  to 
Dr.  NlemoUer. 

Speaking  April  36  at  NorwAlk,  Conn.,  Dr. 
Blake  castigated  the  United  States,  the  coun- 
try at  which  he  to  a  dtlzen  and  to  which 
he  owes  loyalty.  In  a  brutal  attack  on  the 
American  defense  of  freedom  In  Southeast 
Asia,  he  said:  "The  picture  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation  mobilizing  each  month  more 
and  more  of  its  unparalled  technological 
might  to  bring  a  tiny  long-8\xffertng,  dark- 
skinned  nation  to  capitulation  means  clearly 
that  the  more  we  win  the  more  we  loee  and 
each  American  soldier  dead  or  wounded  to 
a  useless  sacrifice." 

Thto,  of  course,  a  cruel  and  false  picture 
of  the  American  defense  effort  In  Asia.  The 
U.S.  ten't  picking  on  a  "tiny  long-suffering" 
nation.  North  Vietnam  to  a  front  and  proxy 
for  Moscow  and  Peking.  Certainly  this 
"tiny"  state  didn't  build  the  exotic  SAM 
missiles  that  are  fixed  at  American  aircraft. 
But  Dr.  Blake  had  no  word  of  criticism  for 
the  Soviets  or  Chinese,  nor  did  he  refer  to 
the  campaign  of  terrorlam  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  conduct  against  men,  womm 
and  children  in  South  Vietnam. 
As  for  the  reference  to  "dai^-skliuied.'' 


that  to  an  unworthy  piece  of  distortion 
aimed  at  mtoleadlng  Americans  Bind  forelgpa- 
ers.  The  Vietnam  war  to  not  a  war  of  whites 
against  dark-skinned  people.  The  UB.  to  In 
Vietnam  at  the  Invitation  of  the  free  people 
of  Vietnam  who  want  to  escap>e  Hanoi's 
tyranny.  Moreover,  American  forces  In  Viet- 
nam Include  many  Negroes,  who  are  build- 
ing a  record  of  valor  that  to  a  credit  to  their 
nation  and  to  their  race. 

Clearly.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  NlemoUer.  Ho 
to  hitting  the  U.S.  as  hard  as  the  German 
pacifist  clergyman  who  won  the  Soviet 
award.  In  Ume,  Dr.  Blake's  speeches  may 
earn  him  a  Lenin  Prize. 

(Prom  the  Baton  Rouge   (La.)   Morning 
Advocate,  July  4,  1967] 
The  FDP-DM-NCC  Axis 

Of  some  Interest  in  connection  with  the 
politics  of  the  civil  rights  movement  is  the 
announcement  of  the  Freedom  Democratic 
Party  of  Mississippi  that  It  U  moving  its 
headqviarters  from  Jackson,  the  state  capi- 
tal, to  the  small  city  of  Sunflower.  The  party 
chairman  says  that  the  move  has  been  de- 
cided on  because  the  party  wishes  to  con- 
centrate its  efforts  In  that  part  of  the  Missto- 
slppl  delta.  The  Sunflower  telephone  number 
given  for  the  PDF  to  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  Cotincil  of 
Churches  with  which  the  party  chairman 
says  the  PDP  "will  work  closely." 

The  move  from  Jackson  to  Sunflower 
merely  makes  official  what  has  been  plain  to 
everyone  with  half  an  eye  to  see  all  along. 
The  Freedom  Democratic  Party  to  and  al- 
ways has  been  a  political  arm  of  the  Delta 
Ministry,  which  to  to  say  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  Freeedom  Demo- 
cratic Party-Delta  Ministry  group  has  been 
responsible  for  political  and  social  agitation 
In  the  delta  area,  for  such  activities  as  the 
PDP  forays  to  Washington  and  the  effort  of 
a  group  of  self-styled  "unetnployed  planta- 
tion workers"  to  take  over  an  unused  air 
base,  and  for  sensational  stories  about  wide- 
spread starvation  in  the  Delta  area. 

A  favorite  propaganda  yam  of  this  same 
group  has  been  the  supposedly  heartless  and 
brutal  manner  in  which  plantation  mana- 
gers, supposedly  resentful  of  growing  politi- 
cal consciousness  among  their  tenants  and 
employees,  have  been  "driving  the  latter  off 
the  land."  Thto  to  the  FDP-DM  version  of 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the 
migration  of  farm  workers  to  the  cities,  a 
process  that  was  under  way  all  over  the  na- 
tion long  before  the  current  civil  rights  agi- 
tation began. 

Bishops  Back  Stht  Supporting  Vaixet 
Union 

AtTSTiN. — The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Texas.  Monday  threw  their  support  behind 
a  suit  flled  by  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches 
In  federal  court  at  Brownsville  against  Texas 
Rangers  and  other  ofllcers  in  connection  with 
a  drive  to  organize  farm  workers  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley. 

The  suit  was  flled  early  last  week  by  the 
council  of  churches  for  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  Rangers  and  Starr  County  ofllcers 
from  interfering  with  a  council  employe,  hto 
wife  and  two  others. 

The  Bishops  released  a  statement  In  Austin 
congratulating  the  council,  saying  "pro- 
foundly serious  questions  have  been  ratoed 
by  reports  emanating  from  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley." 

The  statement  said  the  Rev.  Edgar  Knie- 
ger,  who  was  hired  by  the  council,  and  hto 
wife  "in  the  course  of  performing  their  as- 
sigrned  duties  there  were  arrested  and  Jailed 
by  Texas  Rangers." 

"Rev.  Kreuger  has  reported  to  the  Texas 
Council  of  Churches  that  he  and  hto  wife 
were  rudely  manhandled  by  the  Rangers, 
subjected  to  degrading  verbal  and  physical 
treatment,  publicly  humiliated  and  unjustly 
In^rtooned."  the  Btohops'  statement  said. 


"If  these  reports  are  true.  In  whole  or  In 
part.  It  to  a  shameful  disgrace  to  the  entire 
State  of  Texas  and  appropriate  remedial 
action  to  surely  called  for. 

"In  addition  to  the  serious  question  of 
Individual  human  rights  which  to  Involved 
in  these  reports,  there  to  also  a  question.  In- 
herent in  the  reported  accounts,  regarding 
the  poesllbe  use  of  the  police  force  of  the 
state  to  unduly  interfere  with  the  churches 
In  caxTjrtng  out  a  legitimate  mlntotry." 

The  Texas  Co\incU  of  Churches,  a  Prot- 
estant organization,  said  It  sent  the  Rev. 
Krueger  and  his  wife  to  the  Valley  "to  aid 
and  counsel  all  parties"  In  the  farm  worker 
organization  drive. 

The  suit  contended  Krueger  was  slapped 
by  a  Texas  Ranger  and  a  Ranger  took  a  cam- 
era from  his  wife,  exposed  the  fllm,  and  re- 
turned the  camera. 


National  Marksmanship  Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  July  11.  1967 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  public  have  Uie  facts.  In 
the  attacks  upon  the  national  marks- 
manship programs,  a  distinctly  distorted 
picture  has  been  presented  by  critics  of 
these  programs.  1  think  It  Important  that 
the  other  side  of  the  story  be  known,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record  a  significant  statement  by 
Franklin  L.  Orth,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rifle  Association: 
National  Marksmanship  Pbogkams 
"While  nearly  half  a  million  young  Ameri- 
cans flghting  Communism  In  Vietnam  rely 
heavily  on  rifles,  homefront  attacks  on 
civilian  marksmanship  activities  that  pre- 
pare our  finest  young  men  for  military  serv- 
ice have  reached  such  a  reckless  pitch  that 
the  Communtot  Party.  UB-A,  has  openly 
Joined  them. 

"Patriotic  Americans  both  In  and  outside 
public  life  are  being  increasingly  mtoled  by 
propagandists  as  to  the  purposes  and  ac- 
complishments otf  the  Civilian  Marksman- 
ship Program  which  has  been  sponsored  since 
1903  by  the  Army's  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  assisted  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  as  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice. The  American  public  to  atoo  being  delib- 
erately misinformed  concerning  the  National 
Matches  conducted  annually  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  and  scheduled  to  be  held  this  year 
Aug.  »-8ept.  1. 

"To  dispel  this  barrage  of  propaganda, 
which  apparently  is  aimed  at  lowering  the 
marksmanship  level  oT  American  servicemen, 
present  and  future,  the  National  Rifle  A.sso- 
clatlon  feeto  that  It  Is  Its  duty  to  present 
certain  facts  concerning  not  only  the  Civil- 
ian Marksmanship  Program  and  National 
Matches,  but  the  NRA  itself.  Briefly: 

"1.  The  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
represente  the  least  expensive  way  of  teach- 
ing many  young  Americans  to  shoot,  be- 
cause the  NRA  provides  free  of  Government 
expense  the  necessary  Instructors,  ranges  and 
other  aids.  As  one  Congressman  accurately 
expressed  it  in  preventing  a  curtailment  of 
appropriation  last  month,  the  NRA  '!» 
actually  subsidlaing  the  VS.  Treasury'  and 
not  the  other  way  around. 

"2.  Individual  dvUian  competitors  at 
Camp  Perry  are  not  subsidized  in  any  way. 
They  pay  for  their  own  travel,  lodgings- 
meals,  and  entry  fees.  State  teams,  not  ex- 
ceeding 14  persons  or  a  maximum  of  700  in- 
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dlviduato,  receive  5*  a  mile  travel  and  $1.50 
for  meals,  or  less  than  half  of  their  actual 
expenses.  In  return,  they  attend  the  latest 
military  combat  marksmanship  courses  and 
act  as  instructors  in  their  States. 

■■3.  More  than  half  of  the  »2,717,300  which 
has  been  quoted  as  the  Government  cost  of 
the  National  Matches  ( 1965  flgure)  represents 
an  expense  that  would  be  Inciured  even  if 
the  matches  were  cancelled,  as  4t  consists  of 
pay  and  allowances  for  support  personnel 
who  would  in  any  case  be  called  up  for  re- 
serve duty  annually.  By  crediting  the  overall 
program  with  other  revenue  including  sur- 
plus arms  sales,  the  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment can  be  reduced  to  approximately 
$500,000.  Thto  represents  an  estimated  cost 
to  the  Government  of  only  $16.50  per  soldier 
for  civilian  pre-inductlon  marksmanship 
training. 

"4.  The  NRA,  in  furtherance  of  such  pro- 
grams  and  of  the  national  defense  generally, 
feels  duty-bound  to  oppose  afl  proposals  that 
might  now  or  in  the  future  Impede  or  curtail 
the  legitimate  instruction  and  use  of  flre- 
srms  by  law-abiding  Americans.  It  has  been 
alleged  without  basis  that  the  NRA  to 
primarily  a  lobbyist  group.  Actually,  the  NRA 
is  a  self-supporting  organization  of  more 
than  800,000  members,  the  largest  spxjrts- 
men's  association  In  the  nation  and  perhaps 
In  the  world,  and  it  devotee  only  about  3% 
of  Its  normal  revenues  to  legtolatlve  matters. 
Most  of  thto  to  spent  simply  to  Inform  its 
members  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  on 
firearms,  conservation  and  related  matters 
which,  when  constructive  and  in  the  public 
Interest,  the  NRA  traditionally  supports.  The 
organization's  main  concern  to  with  flrearms 
safety,  in  hunting,  target  shooting  and  In 
general,  and  with  the  proper  use  c*  flrearms 
for  legitimate  'pastime. 

"5.  Concerning  pending  bills  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  NRA  to  on  record  as  supporting  a 
series  of  reasonable  measures  which,  from  its 
long  and  respected  experience  in  the  fire- 
arms field,  it  sincerely  believes  should  help 
curb  the  Illicit  use  of  guns  by  some  125,000 
crlmlnato  without  impairing  the  legitimate 
activities  of  an  estimated  60.000,000  law- 
abiding  gun  owners. 

"Despite  recent  mtorepreseatations  by  its 
critics,  the  NRA  has  always  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  the  full  principles  of  Americanism. 
It  opposes  extremtots  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
stantly screens  NRA  api^lcants  and  activities 
to  exclude  Improper  ones.  In  thto  respect,  it 
cooperates  closely  with  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies  Including  the  FBI  and 
State  Adjutants  C3eneral. 

"The  NRA  is  in  its  96th  year,  a  venerable 
organization  with  the  highest  antecedents. 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  18«i  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  8th  President  of 
the  NRA,  to  cite  only  one.  Americans  of  un- 
impeachable patriotism  and  of  all  walks  of 
life  have  been  proud  through  the  generations 
to  be  NRA  members. 

"The  flnal  proof  of  the  genuine  American- 
tan  of  the  NRA,  If  any  to  required,  came  re- 
cently in  the  form  of  a  publtohed  attack  on 
the  organization  in  The  Worker,  official  organ 
of  the  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.,  signed  by 
two  longtime  avowed  Communtots,  National 
Chairman  Henry  Winston  and  Party  Secretary 
Gua  Hall.  These  spokesmen  openly  attacked 
the  NRA  with  tj-plcal  distorted  accusations 
»nd  demanded  that  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program  be 
cut  off. 

"It  Is  quite  tmderstandaWe  that  these  op- 
ponents of  the  American  way  of  life,  whether 
In  this  country  or  in  Vietnam,  should  be  op- 
posed to  any  program  wWch  Improves  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces. 

"What  is  saddening  and  slokenlng  to  many 
loyal  Americans  to  to  see  their  honest  fellow- 
Americans  misled  into  adopting  a  slmUar  at- 
titude and  Into  attacking  the  very  programs 
Which  help  to  defend  our  oountry.- 


We  Are  Still  in  the  Jnncle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the 
Government  Is  the  protection  of  health 
of  the  Nation. 

Indivlduads  who  buy  meats  and  meat 
products  cannot  Inspect  the  slaughtering 
plant  where  their  meat  came  from  In  a 
vast  meat  Industry  like  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  Only  the  Government  can 
render  this  kind  of  protection  adequately. 

Hearings  are  now  being  held  on  a  bill 
designed  to  further  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  risk  of  unwholesome 
and  adulterated  meat  and  meat  products 
being  sold  to  them  tiithout  their  knowl- 
edge. 

An  article  appeared  In  the  July  15, 
1967.  issue  of  the  New  Republic  by  Ralph 
Nader  under  the  title  "We're  Back  in 
the  Jungle."  I  believe  it  Is  a  subject 
matter  that  Is  of  Interest  to  many  Ameri- 
cans and  should  be  available  to  all  who 
use  the  Congressional  Record  for  infor- 
mational and  resource  material. 
We're  Stuj.  in  thx  Junglb 
(By  Ralph  Nader) 

Before  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1958.  farmer  Neal  Smith 
(D.  Iowa)  noticed  something  curious  about 
the  numerous  livestock  sales  he  attended. 
The  same  buyers  seemed  to  be  purchasing 
all  the  diseased,  sick  and  maimed  cattle  and 
hogs.  The  destination  of  this  miserable  cargo 
was  slaughterhouses  not  subject  to  federal 
Inspection  because  the  meat  was  sold  only 
within  the  state.  These  meat-packing 
houses  are  outside  the  federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  of  1906.  Since  they  do  not  have  to 
incur  the  risk  of  having  meat  rejected  by  » 
federal  inspector,  the  Intrastate  packing 
firms  manage  to  outbid  other  potential  buy- 
ers. Once  In  possession  of  these  animato,  they 
are  free,  as  Rep.  Smith  points  out,  to  cut  the 
eye  out  of  the  cancer-eyed  cow  and  send  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  through  the  stream  of 
commerce  on  its  way  to  the  dinner  table. 

Since  1961.  Smith  has  been  trying  vainly  to 
secure  passage  of  strong  amendments  to  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act — a  law  which  has  not 
been  amended  substantively  since  Its  enact- 
ment 61  years  ago  following  publication  of 
Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle.  The  proposed 
amendments  would  extend  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion to  all  packing  and  processing  companies 
operating  Intrastate  but  deemed  to  affect 
Interstate  commerce,  as  well  as  close  glaring 
gaps  which  have  absolved  unscrupulous 
operators  from  legal  sanctions.  UnUl  last 
month.  Smith's  bill  was  not  even  accorded 
a  subcommittee  hearing. 

About  15  percent  of  the  commercially 
slaughtered  animato  (19  million  head)  and 
25  percent  of  commercially  processed  meat 
products  in  the  US — enough  meat  for  30 
million  people  a  year — are  not  covered  by 
adequate  inspection  laws.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  significant  por- 
tions of  this  meat  are  diseased  and  are  proc- 
essed In  grossly  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
Its  true  condition  Is  masked  by  the  latest 
preservatives,  additives  and  coloring  agents. 
Even  in  federally  Inspected  plants,  maa- 
agement  is  reluctant  to  resist  the  temptatloK 
of  keeping  costs  down  by  keeping  revolting 
meats  on  the  sales  shelf.  In  one  year,  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  Its 
Inspectors  condemned  over  22  million  pounds 
of  meat  as  tainted,  rancid,  moldy,  odorous, 
unclean  or  contaminated.  And  consumers  of 
m.eat  sold  intrattate  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  such  screening  proce- 
dure by  public  specialists.  Contaminated 
meat,  horsemeat  and  meat  from  sick  n-nirrn^ia 
originally  Intended  for  dog  and  cat  food  has 
ended  up  In  hamburger  and  processed  meat. 
Eyeballs,  lungs,  hog  blood  and  chopped  hides 
and  other  Indelicate  carcass  portions  are 
blended  skillfully  Into  baloney  and  hot  dogs. 
Hamburger  embialmed  with  sulfite — a  fed- 
erally banned  additive  that  gives  oAd  meat 
a  deceptively  bright  pink  oolc»',  aboxmds.  One 
New  York  state  survey  found  sulfite  In  28 
out  of  30  hamburger  samples. 

A  New  York  state  official  estimated  that 
00  f>ercent  of  the  uninspected  processed  meat 
sold  in  the  state  Is  deceptively  labeled.  Those 
big  hams  that  you  buy  have  10  to  30  percent 
of  their  weight  In  water  pumped  Into' their 
veins  at  the  supermarket's  back  room,  meat 
to  doped  with  Aureomycln  as  a  substitute  for 
sanitation,  and  detergents  are  applied  to 
freshen  up  unfit  meat.  So  the  NY  finding  to 
not  surprising. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  compare  such 
intrastate  operations  today  with  those  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  turn  of  the  century: 
As  far  as  impact  on  human  health  to  con- 
cerned, the  likelihood  to  that  the  current 
situation  Is  worse!  The  foul  sf>ectacle  of 
pacUng  houses  in  that  earUer  period  has 
given  way  to  more  tolerable  working  con- 
ditions, but  the  callous  mtouse  of  new  tech- 
nology and  processes  has  enabled  today's 
meat  handlers  to  achieve  marketing  leveto 
beyond  the  dreams  of  their  predecessors* 
avarice.  It  took  some  doing  to  cover  up  meat 
from  tubercular  cows,  lump-Jawed  steers  and 
scabby  pigs  in  the  old  days.  Now  the  wonders 
of  chemistry  and  quick-freezing  techniques 
pro\'ide  the  cosmetics  of  camouflaging  the 
product  and  deceiving  the  eyes,  nostrils  and 
taste  buds  of  the  consumer.  It  takes  spe- 
cialists to  detect  the  deception.  What  to 
more,  these  chemicato  themselves  introduce 
new  and  complicated  hazards  unheard  of 
60  years  ago. 

With  conditions  worsening  year  after  year, 
the  Department  of  Agriculttire  finally  moved 
itself  to  dispatch  a  fact-gathering  missloa 
on  Intrastate  meat  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing operations.  (There  are  2.500  slaughter- 
houses and  many  thousands  of  meat  proces- 
sors operating  solely  within  state  borders.) 
The  report,  prepared  by  I>r.  R.  M.  Clarluon, 
came  in  two  portions.  The  public  portion  was 
presented  In  1963  to  a  House  appropriations 
subcommittee,  while  the  nonpublic  portion — 
said  to  be  filled  with  sickening  pictures,  affi- 
davits and  other  documentation — remains  In- 
accessible In  the  department's  flJea.  Dr. 
Clarkson's  public  findings,  however,  wer* 
Jolting  enough  without  the  pictorial  asstotE. 
He  criticized  packers  and  processors  for: 

"allowing  edible  portions  of  carcasses  to 
come  in  contact  with  manure,  pus  and  other 
sources  of  contamination  during  the  dressing 
operations: 

"allowing  meat  food  products  during  prep- 
aration to  become  contaminated  with  filth 
from  Improperly  cleaned  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities; 

"Uie  of  chemical  additives  and  preserva- 
tives that  would  not  have  been  permitted 
under  federal  meat  Inspection; 

"failing  to  use  procedures  to  detect  or 
control  parasites  transmitted  to  man  that 
could  lead  to  diseases  such  as  trichinosto  and 
cystlcercoeis; 

"Inadequate  controto  to  prevent  possible 
adulteration  of  meat  food  products  during 
their  preparation  with  substitutes  such  as 
water,  gum,  cereato  or  sodium  caselnate; 

"use  of  fatoe  or  deceptive  labeto  on  pack- 
aging; 

"failure  to  super\'ise  destruction  of  obvl- 
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ously   diseased   tissues   and   spoiled,   putrid 
and  filthy  materials." 

The  Clarkflon  report  fell  upon  the  states 
With  all  the  force  of  a  helium  balloon.  Only 
41  states  have  any  form  of  law  at  all  related 
to  meat  Inspection.  Of  these,  26  provide  for 
mandatory  Inspection  of  animals  before  and 
after  slaughter;  the  rest  have  voluntary  pro- 
grams. Twenty-five  states  provide  for  man- 
datory Inspection  of  processed  meat  products. 
The  legal  authority  on  paper  Is  weak  enough, 
but  Its  efficacy  deteriorates  to  near  futility 
because  of  grossly  inadequate  enforcement 
funds,  personnel  and  laboratory  facilities  and 
the  omnipresent  pressure  of  local  packing 
and  processing  firms.  Many  of  these  firms  are 
substantial  business  operations.  Year  after 
year,  attempts  to  obtain  bigger  state  legisla- 
tive appropriations  are  tabled  or  defeated. 

Probably  the  most  effective  restraint  work- 
ing to  shield  these  packers  and  processors 
from  Inspection  and  safety  standards  Is  their 
common  Interest  with  both  state  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  promoting  the  sale 
of  meat  products.  P»romotlon  Is  the  categor- 
ical Imperative  animating  these  governmen- 
tal agencies  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
Instulng  the  safety  of  meat  products.  Despite 
the  devastating  evidence  In  Its  files,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  adheres  In  Its 
policymaking  to  the  avoidance  of  unfavor- 
able publicity  about  meat  products  as  the 
first  priority.  Consequently,  years  have  passed 
without  congressional  hearings  when  all  the 
department  had  to  do  was  to  request  them. 

Finally,  late  last  month,  chiefly  through 
Bep.  Smith's  urglngs.  the  livestock  and 
grains  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  opened  hearings  on  bills 
to  update  and  strengthen  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act.  The  Administration's  bill,  Hit. 
6188.  Is  a  pathetic  response  to  the  needs  of 
effective  regulation.  The  department's  wit- 
ness, Rodney  E.  Leonard,  took  note  of  the 
hazards  of  "fast-curing  processes,  artificial 
tenderizing,  artificial  smoking,  coloring 
agents  and  other  additives  that  are  poten- 
tially deceptive  or  dangerous  to  one's  health." 
He  added  that  there  "are  many  opportunities 
for  Illegitimate  operators  to  Introduce  Into 
human  food  channels  meat  derived  from 
dead,  dying,  disabled  and  diseased  animals — 
commonly  referred  to  as  '4-D's'."  Then  he 
came  up  with  the  department's  proposal — 
Federal  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  states  If  they  desire  to  toughen  their 
laws!  If  a  state  chooses  to  remain  Indifferent 
to  its  responsibilities,  as  there  is  every  In- 
dication to  believe  will  occur,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment remains  powerless.  (H  Jl.  6168  would 
eliminate  some  deficiencies  In  federal  meat 
Inspection  authority  but  then  proceeds  to 
reduce  the  penalties  for  knowing  violations 
from  the  1,906  Act's  levels.) 

Even  such  a  weak  legislative  offering  Is  too 
strong  medicine  for  the  states.  The  National 
Association  of  State  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments Is  scheduled  to  api>ear  at  the  resxmip- 
tlon  of  the  House  hearings  on  July  17  with 
a  number  of  amendments  designed  to  turn 
the  bin  Into  a  nullity.  If  anything  remains 
of  the  bill,  the  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association  will  tell  the  subcommittee  how 
to  finish  It  off. 

The  administration's  position  on  this  en- 
tire matter  Is  not  being  helped  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  determination  to 
take  over  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's powers  over  unsafe  meat,  principally 
seizure  authority.  The  department's  conflict 
of  Interest  between  its  promotional  and 
safety  responsibilities  does  not  merit  such 
presumptuous  preemption;  nor  does  the  de- 
partment's rec<»'d  of  indifference  to  the  ef- 
fect of  drugs,  including  antibiotics,  in  animal 
and  poultry  feeds  on  human  health. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  laggard 
response  to  the  Intrastate  contaminated 
poultry  problem  since  enactment  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  In  1957  fur- 
ther weakens  confidence.  A  recent  study,  as- 


sisted by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
revealed  that  out  of  2,067  samples  of  poultry 
taken  from  two  representative  plants.  11.2 
percent  contained  the  salmonella  organisms. 
(The  incidence  of  salmonellols  has  Increased 
sharply  In  the  past  30  years.)  The  unin- 
spected plant  contributed  a  salmonella  rate 
triple  that  oif  the  federally  Inspected  plant. 
The  rapid  growth  of  new  frozen  food  pwod- 
ucts  and  "ready  to  serve"  dishes  that  are 
eaten  following  short  cooking  periods  are 
Increasing  the  danger  of  trichinosis  and 
other  bacterial  diseases.  This  trend  Is  alarm- 
ing scientists  at  various  universities.  Yet  the 
department,  apart  from  grudging  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem,  does  not  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenge because  of  an  aversion  to  unfavorable 
publicity  for  Its  clientele. 

When  Upton  Sinclair's  book  came  out  on 
January  25,  1906.  it  was  front-page  news 
from  coast  to  coast.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wired  the  young  author  to  visit  him  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  problem.  Now, 
with  many  more  threats  to  consumers  con- 
tained In  the  combination  of  old  vices  with 
new  technology,  the  great  hush-hush  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Perhaps,  Upton  Sinclair, 
who  at  age  88  lives  just  outside  of  Washing- 
ton, Is  needed  once  again  to  tell  the  Congress 
that  the  Jungle  Is  still  with  us. 


slonally,  as  dxulng  this  specially-proclaimed 
month,  to  sing  the  praises  of  wheat  as  a 
staff  of  life. 


Wheat  Month  in  Kansa* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MiZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  Is  being 
observed  In  Kansas  as  Wheat  Month.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  an  excellent  editorial  from  the  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  Dally  Capital  which  sets 
forth  not  only  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop  to  the  economy  of  Kansas  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Wheat  Month 

It  is  fitting  that  Gov.  Robert  Docking  has 
proclaimed  July  "Kansas  Wheat  Month"  for 
much  that  has  made  this  state  famous  and 
prosperous  derives  from  the  crop. 

For  years  Kansas  has  b^n  known  as  the 
wheat  state,  a  title  originating  In  Uxe  fact 
that  It  Is  the  leading  wheat  producing  state 
In  the  nation  with  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  U.S.  wheat  crop  grown  here. 

In  Kansas,  wheat  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  cash  receipts  from 
farming,  with  a  10-year  average  of  $360  mil- 
lion. Only  livestock  production  to(>s  this. 

Cash  sales  of  wheat  are  only  a  fraction  of 
its  value  to  Kansas,  for  wheat  is  the  basic 
raw  material  for  the  milling  and  baking  In- 
dustries as  well  as  for  storage  and  transpor- 
tation facilities. 

Harvesting  a  wheat  crop  sets  off  a  chain 
reaction  of  moving  or  storing  the  grain  and 
converting  it  to  use,  all  of  which  means  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

It  means  food  on  tables  throughout  the 
world,  for  through  Unclip  Sam's  largess  hun- 
gry i>eople  over  the  globe  have  been  sus- 
tained by  Kansas  wheat. 

Partly  because  of  proximity  to  the  soiirce 
of  supply,  Kansas  is  the  leading  state  In  flour 
production  and  second  in  the  number  and 
capacity  of  grain  storage  plants. 

While  this  year's  crop  is  not  up  to  par  be- 
cause of  last  fall's  dry  weather  and  this 
spring's  and  summer's  excessive  rains,  espw- 
clally  during  harvest,  wheat  stlU  Is  a  major 
factor  In  making  Kansas  rich. 

It  is  good  that  Kansans  take  time  occa- 


Election  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  election  spend- 
ing, as  followB: 

This  ts  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

This  week  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
democratic  government.  This  problem  is  the 
use  of  money,  and  sometimes  the  excessive 
use  of  money.  In  political  campaigns. 

Campaigning  for  political  office  has  been 
costly  since  the  early  days  of  this  Repub- 
lic. But  in  recent  times  the  cost  of  election- 
eering, especially  where  the  presidency  Is  at 
stake,  haa  Inflated  to  an  alarming  degree. 
Billboards  and  newspaper  advertising  and 
campaign  buttons  are  more  expensive  than 
they  used  to  be.  But  the  major  Inflation  has 
been  caused  by  the  advent  of  television  and 
the  candidate  who  tried  to  run  a  national 
campaign  without  television  would  be  lost 
before  he  started. 

Last  year.  Congress  enacted  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  Federal  election  laws  In  25  years. 
A  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  use  of  tax 
money  to  finance  presidential  elections  The 
plan  worked  like  this:  as  a  taxpayer,  you 
could  Instruct  the  Treasury  Department  to 
donate  one  dollar  of  your  tax  money  to  your 
favorKe  political  party,  either  Democratic  or 
Republican.  It  was  estimated  that  in  this 
way  as  much  as  $30  million  could  be  raised 
for  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties 
This  year  Congress  had  second  thoughts 
and  this  plan  of  campaign  financing  was 
suspended  until  special  guide  lines  are 
worked  out  to  govern  Its  operation.  There  it 
no  doubt  that  the  plan  needs  additional 
safeguards.  It  Is  also  true  that  a  major  over- 
haul of  existing  statutes  Is  badly  needed. 

The  reason  is  that  the  spiraling  cost  o! 
present-day  campaigning  has  resulted  in  two 
potential  dangers  to  the  democratic  process 
The  first  danger  is  that  only  the  candidate 
with  the  most  wealthy  backers  may  hope  to 
win.  The  second  danger  Is  that  is  campaign 
costs  keep  on  skyrocketing,  a  man  of  modest 
means  will  find  himself  unable  to  run  for 
the  White  House.  Although  the  next  presi- 
dential election  Is  more  than  a  year  away, 
the  electioneering  process  Is  already  in  full 
swing. 

There  are  many  sincere  citizens  who  op- 
pose the  Idea  of  Federal  financing  for  presi- 
dential campaigns  because  they  fear  it  will 
encourage  excessive  spending  by  the  major 
political  parties.  There  is  that  danger  but 
reasonable  guidelines  should  keep  s^pending 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  real  need  for  change  is  found  In  the 
fact  that  existing  Federal  statutes  are  out- 
dated and  wholly  unsulted  to  present  day 
needs. 

The  so-called  Hatch  Act.  which  fi.xed  a 
limit  of  $3  million  for  each  campaign  com- 
mittee, was  enacted  before  World  War  H. 
The  purpose  was  to  limit  each  party  to  $3 
million.  But  each  party  could  now  legiti- 
mately spend  that  much  in  one  month. 

In  the  past,  both  major  parties  have  set 
up  independent  committees  to  get  ..round 
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the  law.  In  tbU  way,  they  could  exceed  tb» 
(3  million  limitation.  But  while  the  pnuTttoe 
was  legal.  It  w&s  a  subterf  ug«  to  get  mioanA 
the  law — and  the  American  pvyplm  do  not 
like  subterfuge  In  the  election  of  a  President. 

Federal  financing  ol  presidential  electlona 
may  not  be  the  Ideal  solution.  But  it  U  cer- 
tainly an  Improvement  on  what  we  have 
today. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Open  Letter  to  Premier  Kotycin  on  Lithn- 
anian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  open  letter  to  Premier 
Kosygln  written  by  the  Committee  To 
Restore  Lithuania's  Independence. 

The  letter  points  out  the  great  dis- 
crepancy between  the  words  of  Premier 
B:osygln  when  he  addressed  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  fact  of  continuing 
Russian  aggression  and  oppression  in 
case  of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States. 

The  letter  read  as  follows: 
Thk    Baltic    Qmssnow:     Opmi    Lettee    to 

PHEMUX   K06TGIN 

New  York,  N,T. 

On  June  19.  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier, 
Aleksel  Kosygln,  In  addreaaUig  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  accused  Israel  of 
continuing  aggression  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria 
and  Jordan. 

Mr.  Koeygin  defined  continuing  aggression 
was  attempts  "to  interfere  in  the  Internal 
affalTB  ot  Independent  countries  and  peoples, 
to  impose  on  them,  from  the  outside,  politi- 
cal concepts  and  views  alien  to  them  on  the 
social  order." 

The  Soviet  Premier  la  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  hl«  state  haa  a 
long  record  of  conspiracy  against  the  sov- 
ereignty and  territorial  Integrity  of  Inde- 
pendent nations.  WhUe  vituperating  against 
the  State  of  Israel,  Mr.  Kosygln  would  do 
well  to  consider  his  own  government's  con- 
tinuing aggression.  The  most  conspicuous 
victims  of  Joint  Sovlet-tUisetan  and  Nazi 
German  aggression  are  the  Baltic  States  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltie  Btetes  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  pre-determlned  by  the 
Wbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  Ai^mst  28,  1939. 
The  agreement  stated :  "In  the  event  of  ter- 
ritorial and  poUtlcal  rearrangement  In  the 
areas  belonging  to  the  Bcatlc  States  (Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Finland),  the 
northern  boimdary  of  LlthUMtte  ahaU  rep- 
rtseat  the  boundary  of  the  sptMxea  ot  Influ- 
ence of  Germany  and  the  UB.8.R." 

While  the  attention  of  ttk«  world  was  fo- 
«wed  on  the  Blitzkrieg .  In  the  West,  the 
Soviet  umon  imposed  it's  "sphere  of  Influ- 
ence." On  June  15,  1940,  trocfM  and  tanks 
of  the  Red  Army  pwnred  Into  the  Baltic 
States.  Moscow  hastily  set  up  puiq>et  gov- 
ernments. A  single  Ust  of  »epre8entatlves, 
5*nd-plcked  by  Moscow,  was  proposed  to  the 
Uoerated"  cotmtrles.  To  tnsure  the  elocUon 
«  the  Communist  candlda^e^  tens  of  thou- 
*«»ds  of  people  were  arrested  on  the  eve  of 
the  elections  as  a  threat  to  Mkose  who  might 
Pf"**"*  by  reftisal  to  vote.  The  decisions  of 
tae  "elected  representatives-  to  "request"  In- 
wn>oration  of  the  three  BalUc  States  Into 
»•  Union  of  Soviet  Sodalirt  BepuWloe  were 


prepared  In  Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the 
occupying  Red  Army. 

In  their  seal  to  Impoas  their  aUen  ■ystean 
on  the  B&ltle  States,  ths  Soviets  deported  or 
Ilqxildated  700,000  men.  women  and  children 
from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June,  1941 
and  March.  1951.  Notwithstanding  this  In- 
human oppression,  the  p>eople8  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  perservere  In  their  aspirations  to- 
wards personal  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

While  addressing  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Kosygln  uneqiilvocally  stated.  "In  the 
course  of  its  SO  year  history,  the  Soviet  Unlcai 
has  regarded  all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect;  every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  national  state  of  Its 
own.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples  to  selX- 
determination,  the  Soviet  Union  Just  as  reso- 
lutely condemns  the  attempts  by  any  state 
to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy  toward  other 
countries — a  poUcy  of  conquest  of  foreign 
lands  and  the  subjugation  of  the  peoples 
living  there," 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  request  the 
Premier  to  clarify  the  following  questions: 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
violate  the  soverignty  of  Llthuama,  Latvia 
and  Estonia? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
the  Baltic  States? 

When  wlU  the  Soviet  military  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  be  withdrawn  from 
the  territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from 
Its  policy  of  Russlficatlon  and  Sovletlzation 
of  the  Baltic  peoples? 

When  will  the  Baltic  victims  of  mass  de- 
portation be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homelands? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  inter- 
fering in  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  the  BalUc  States? 

Mr,  Premier,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  a 
right  to  preserve  their  own  languages,  re- 
ligious freedoms,  traditions  and  political 
aspirations.  Will  you  enact  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  Injustices  Imposed  by  Stalin 
on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore  Independ- 
ence— or  are  your  noble  words  addressed  to 
the  General  Assembly  mere  hypocrisy? 

Executive  coordinators:  Alglrdas  Budrec- 
kls.  Romas  Kezys,  Anthony  B.  Mazelka, 
Joseph  Miklovas.  Anthony  V.  Snleckus. 

CoMMTmr  To  Restore  Lithuania's  Ix- 

DEPENDENCa, 


Sister    City    Trip    to    Mexico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCXDMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  past  spring  the  a  cappella  choir 
of  the  Charter  Oak  High  School,  Oo- 
vlna,  Calif.,  took  a  10-day  trip  to  Mexico 
to  perform  for  the  pec^le  of  Mexico 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  people-to- 
people  program. 

Covins  Is  located  in  the  24th  District 
of  California,  which  it  Is  my  privilege  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  trip  by  the 
Charter  Oak  High  School  choir  was  to 
visit  and  perform  in  Covlna's  sister  dty 
of  Jalapa.  Veracruz,  Mexico.  Following 
their  stay  in  Jalapa  the  group  Journeyed 
to  Mexico  City.  It  then  presented  a  con- 
cert at  Quadalahara,  Mexico,  on  Easter 


Sunday   afternoon   prior   to   returning 
home. 

F'rom  all  accounts  the  trip  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  It  afforded  the  Charter 
Oak  High  School  students  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  visit  another  coimtry.  They 
met  and  learned  about  Mexico  and  its 
people.  Everywhere  they  went  they  were 
courteously  and  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  trip  was  a  fine  cwort;unlty 
to  generate  mutual  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

Because  I  know  the  experiences  of  the 
Charter  Oak  High  School  a  cappella 
choir  will  be  of  widespread  interest, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  sub- 
mit a  summary  of  the  trip  which  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  W.  Hunt,  Jr..  prin- 
cipal of  Charter  Oak  High  School. 

The  summary  follows: 
Charte«  Oak  High  School  CHont  Trip  to 
Jaiapa,   Vekacbttz,   Mexico 

The  Sister  City  portion  of  the  Poople-to- 
People  Program,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Government,  has  recently  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  a  group  of  72  A  Cappella 
Choir  students  and  their  advisors  from 
Charter  Oak  High  School  to  tour  Mexico 
for  ten  days  in  order  to  sing  for  the  people 
of  Mexico, 

The  major  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to 
bring  a  cultural  exchange  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  City  of  Oovlna,  California,  and 
the  people  of  their  Sister  City  of  Jalapa, 
Veracruz,  Mexico.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  officials  of  the  city  of  Oovlna,  the  city 
of  Jalapa  and  the  Charter  Oak  Unlfled 
School  District,  arrangements  were  made  for 
two  concerts  in  Jalapa  and  one  concert  at 
Agua  Azul  Park  in  the  city  of  Guadalahara 
on  Eiaster  Sunday. 

The  Charter  Oak  High  School  Choir  has 
for  many  years  had  an  extremely  fine  repu- 
tation among  schools  and  the  communities 
of  the  East  San  Gabriel  Valley.  When  the 
choir  director.  Mr.  Leonard  Cesene,  and  the 
City  Administrator  of  Oovlna,  Mr.  Nell  Goed- 
hard.  discxissed  the  possiblUty  of  this  kind 
of  exchange,  the  students  and  the  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  Charter  Oak,  Unlfled 
School  District  were  extremely  pleased  and 
enthusiastic  about  the  poasibilltles.  After 
much  dllllgent  work,  two  bus  loads  ot  stu- 
dents left  Charter  Oak  High  School  at  4:00 
ajn.  on  Saturday,  March  18,  for  a  ten-day 
trip  through  Mexico.  For  two  and  one-half 
days  students  and  their  sponsors  rode  day 
and  night  to  arrive  at  the  dty  off  Jalapa  at 
8:00  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  March  21.  On 
the  way  to  Jalapa,  students  were  able  to  see 
much  of  the  Mexican  country  side,  to  see 
how  the  people  Uve  and  to  talk  with  the 
Mexican  children   at  the   varloiis  stops. 

In  Jalapa  the  students  were  accommodated 
to  the  dormitories  at  the  new  Olympic  VU- 
lage.  The  choir  gave  two  performances  In 
Jalapa.  One  was  at  the  beautiful,  new  Na- 
tional Auditorium  which  was  fllled  to  ca- 
pacity by  the  people  of  that  city.  The  stu- 
dents were  extremely  well  received  and  the 
pteople  of  Jalapa  seemed  to  enjoy  and  ^• 
predate  the  sklU  with  which  high  school 
students  could  sing  and  the  beauty  of  their 
selections.  They,  In  turn,  presented  several 
folklore  dances,  which  the  students  of  Char- 
ter Oak  High  School  were  enthusiastic  about. 
A  second  performance  was  also  held  In  Juarez 
Square  the  next  evening  before  a  large  audi- 
ence. Of  significant  Importance  to  the  stu- 
dents was  the  opportunity  for  them  to  spend 
an  afternoon  and  part  of  an'evenlng  talking 
with  teen-agers  In  Jalapa  and  getting  to 
know  them.  Everyone  Invtrived  felt  that  truly 
a  great  amount  off  good  will  was  transmitted 
back  and  forth  between  the  people  of  Jalapa 
and  Oovlna  la  both  Hm  tormai  and  the  In- 
formal gatherings  to  whl<A  they  participated. 

After  two  and  one-half  days,  the  group 
left  for  Mexico  City  where  they  q>e&t  one 
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day  and  two  evenings  touring  the  city  and 
getUng  as  much  of  the  cvUture  and  color  of 
Mexico  and  Mexico  City  a«  they  pocslbly 
could.  The  next  atop  on  the  Itinerary  waa 
Guadalahara.  The  group  arrived  In  Guadala- 
hara  on  Satxirday  evening  prior  to  Easter 
Sxmday  and  were  met  there  cordially  by  of- 
flclalB  of  that  city.  The  city  offlclalfi  had 
arranged  tor  the  choir  to  sing  at  the  Agua 
Azul  Park  on  Eaater  Sunday  afternoon.  The 
group  Bang  before  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand pec^le  in  the  seating  area.  Because  the 
music  was  piped  throughout  the  park  from 
the  outdoor  amphitheater,  another  fifteen 
thousand  people  were  able  to  listen  to  and 
appreciate  the  selections  brought  to  them 
from  the  United  States.  The  opportunity  for 
our  young  people  to  meet  the  young  people 
of  Guadalahara  and  for  them  to  talk  with 
Mexicans  from  all  walks  of  life  was  tr\Uy  an 
outstanding  experience  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  was  a  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  Mex- 
icans and  the  Americans. 

The  students  left  Guadalahara  on  Sunday 
evening  for  the  trip  back  to  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  students  were  able  to  meet 
with  many  Mexican  children  and  teenagers 
and  talk  with  them.  The  group  arrived  back 
at  Charter  Oak  High  School  on  Tuesday  after, 
noon,  March  38.  They  brought  with  them 
many  things  that  they  had  purchased  In 
Mexico;  but  of  most  importvice  to  them  was 
the  experience  that  they  had  In  seeing  an- 
other country,  seeing  how  other  people  live 
and  realizing,  possibly  for  some  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  the  advantages  of  Uvlng  in  the 
United  States.  The  exchange  txlp  was  ardu- 
ous, but  this  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
People-to-People  Program  provided  another 
strong  link  in  the  chain  of  mutual  under- 
standing between  our  two  coxintrles. 
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He  said  that  the  Israeli  army  had  the  kind 
of  field  commanders  who  could  act  on  such 
orders  and  solve  their  own  problems  as  they 
came  to  them.  That,  of  course,  Is  what  makes 
for  swift  and  decisive  action. 

In  short,  Dayan  follows  an  old  and  honored 
rule  of  military  administration  that  goes 
down  through  all  ranks  as  the  way  to  get 
things  done.  The  rule  is:  "Tell  a  commander 
what  must  be  done,  but  don't  tell  him  how 
to  do  it." 

The  idea  Is  that  U  you  have  a  good  man 
on  the  Job,  be  can  figure  out  the  answers  on 
the  spot  better  than  you  can  figure  them 
out  at  some  location  far  from  the  problem  It- 
self. 

There  Is  nothing  more  Inefficient,  nothing 
more  fraught  with  danger  and  error,  nothing 
more  sterile  to  effective  action  of  any  kind 
than  over-management  .  .  .  too  much  inter- 
ference from  "upstairs." 

Clear  "policy"  as  to  the  objective  and  gen- 
eral line  of  attack,  and  then  freedom  of  ac- 
tion for  the  doers  Is  the  way  to  get  things 
done. 

The  principle  applies  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  Just  military  science,  and  U  equally 
hallowed  in  the  doctrines  of  professional 
management. 

But  It  Is  a  hard  one  for  politicians,  ama- 
teurs, lawyers,  specialists,  "experts,"  and  es- 
pecially bureaucrats  to  pursue. 

This  Is  the  basic  reason  why  free  societies 
always  turn  out  to  be  more  efficient  than 
regimented  ones  In  terms  of  actual  results. 
In  the  age  of  experts,  of  computers,  and 
of  political  "management"  It  would  be  well 
If  we  Americans  would  remember  this  funda- 
mental principle  and  not  drift  as  far  from  It 
as  we  seem  to  be  drifting. 


If  history  reminds  me  correctly,  we  have 
spent  some  4.7  billion  on  the  canal  and  we 
lost  a  lot  of  American  souls  In  its  construc- 
tion. This  canal,  as  you  know,  gives  lif  eblood 
to  the  Eastern  and  Central  United  States  for 
Its  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  Johnson 
Administration  to  turn  over  ttie  Panams 
Canal  to  the  Communist  than  there  is  for 
them  to  turn  over  the  Western  Half  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Communists.  I  say  damn 
any  man  who  will  attempt  to  toy  with  thl« 
treaty  of  1903.  Frankly,  what  we  need  is  » 
man  in  the  White  House  who  built  the  Canal, 
namely  Teddy  Booeevelt. 

Fight  It,  Durward,  and  If  I  can  be  of  any 
help  whatsoever,  please  advise.  I  am  writing 
a  number  of  Congressmen  and  a  number  of 
Senators  with  respects  thereto. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

■  Ed  C.  Hunt. 


Panama  Canal 


Israelis  Don't  OTermanage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  July 
2  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
editor  In  chief  Charles  L.  Dancey  seems 
to  have  placed  his  finger  on  the  brilliance 
of  Israel's  Defense  Minister,  Moshe 
Dayan.  In  a  nutshell,  E)ancey  portrays 
Dayan  as  a  great  believer  in  freedom  of 
action  preferring  to  shy  away  from  over- 
management.  Mr.  Dancey  wisely  Infers 
that  Dayan's  no  strings  attached  policy 
can  be  a  highly  successful  modus  op- 
erandi in  areas  other  than  military  sci- 
ence. I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  : 

Israelis  Don't  Overmanage 

The  world  Is  pretty  well  convinced  that 
Moshe  Dayan,  the  one-eyed  Isrsiell  general, 
is  a  brilliant  tactician  and  military  leader. 

Our  own  politicians  have  made  the  Jokes 
about  trading  400  P-Hl's  (with  McNamaj<» 
thrown  In)  for  "a  one-eyed  Israeli  general." 

What  is  Dayan's  approach? 

His  diary  of  the  previous  Slnal  campaign 
reveals  it  In  detaU  as  well  as  In  succinct  ex- 
ample. The  example  Is  the  kind  of  orders  he 
said  he  gave.  He  said  he  could  tell  the  com- 
mander of  a  mobile  force  something  like 
this:  "Here  Is  the  force  you  have.  Here  Is 
where  you  start  frc«n.  Here  Is  the  direction 
you  are  to  take.  You  are  to  reach  the  Suez 
canal  In  three  days.  Don't  signal  me  for  any 
men  or  other  assistance.  You  have  all  there 
Is.  Juet  do  It." 

And  that's  all. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOITBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  permis- 
sion of  the  writer,  included  herewith  Is 
letter  dated  June  27  from  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  the  Panama  Canal.  At  a 
time  when  over  130  Members  of  this 
House  have  filed  a  concurrent  resolution 
against  the  treaty  remanding  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama, it  is  particularly  apropos: 

MiNDEN,  La.,  June  27, 1967. 
Congressman  Durwaiid  Hall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Durward:  On  a  visit  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  where  I  do  a  nice  business,  and 
having  traveled  In  there  for  some  six  (6) 
years  rlow  very  steadily  and  Intermittently 
now  from  1952,  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  businessmen. 

During  this  last  trip,  many  of  these  busi- 
nessmen. In  fact  all  whom  I  had  time  to  con- 
tact, asked  me  to  return  to  the  States,  and 
to  talk  to  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  with 
respects  to  the  Johnson  Administration  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Communists  the  Panama 
Canal.  These  men  with  which  I  talked  natu- 
rally are  In  no  way  connected  with  the  Com- 
mies, In  no  way  connected  with  Castro,  and 
for  that  matter  not  connected  with  the  lousy 
president  of  the  country  of  Panama. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Panama  two 
days  after  the  big  racket  there  in  early  1964 
when  a  friend  of  mine  was  shot,  but  not  seri- 
ously wounded.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the 
Communists  were  throwing  their  weight  with 
respects  to  the  Panamanian  Flag  as  an  excuse 
to  be  fiown  In  the  Canal  Zone. 


Proposed  Tax  Increase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  I  have  received  quite  a 
voluminous  mail  concerning  the  proposed 
increase  in  income  tax.  Of  the  many  that 
I  have  received,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  following  letter  from  one 
of    my    constituents,    Mrs.    Velma    B. 
Johnston,  of  Reno,  Nev..  concerning  the 
proposed  increase  in  income  tax.  As  the 
writer  points  out,  we  have  strayed  a  long 
way  from  the  path  of  being  free,  enter- 
prising Americans.  The  letter  follows: 
Reno,  Nev.,  June  28. 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  B.  Baring. 

Congressman  for  Nevada.  Rayburn  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Walter:  Thought  you'd  like  to  r«- 
celve  word  from  one  of  your  more  vocal  con- 
stituents, concerning  the  proposed  increase 
In  Income  tax. 

I  have  today  made  application  for  a  "moon- 
lighting" Job.  Am  I  doing  this  because  I  sud- 
denly find  mvseU  with  more  free  time  than 
I  know  what  to  do  with?  Am  I  doing  thU 
because  at  age  55.  after  38  years  of  continu- 
ous employment  as  a  secretary-accountant, 
I  have  such  boundless  energy  that  I  must 
find  some  outlet  for  It?  Am  I  bored  with  the 
usual  things  one  does  after  a  day's  work, 
such  as  Indulging  In  a  hobby:  or  going  to  a 
show;  or  having  guests  In  for  the  evening: 
or  maybe  Ju.st  plain  resting?  The  answers 
are  "no". 

Having  been  reared  In  the  old  school  tn»t 
taught  us  to  assume  our  own  responsibiUUes 
of  providing  for  our  education;  our  medical 
expenses  and  those  of  our  family:  our  own 
senior  clUzens  in  the  twilight  of  their  years: 
our  own  "rainy  days"  that  come  Into  the  Uie 
of  each  of  us  occasionally— my  earnings  haTe 
gone  for  those  things.  And  In  years  gone  by 
(too long  ago  to  remember,  almost*  there wa* 
even  enough  left  over  for  modest  deposits  in 
a  savings  account.  It  was  all  an  integral  part 
of  life  as  a  free,  enterprising  American. 

Then  along  came  Income  and  social 
security  taxes  for  various  "do-good"  pro- 
grams ...  not  too  bad  at  first,  but  Increw- 
Ing  steadily  over  the  years  like  a  cancer  that 
eventually  destroys  the  unfortunate  victim. 
Added  to  the  cost  of  discharging  what  I  h»« 
always  considered  my  own  responsiblHtle* 
financially,  the  burden  has  become  staggwj 
Ing.  Caught  In  the  unenviable  tax  bind  « 
being  a  single  -person  since  Charles'  death, 
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not  eligible  to  qualify  as  head  of  a  household 
even  though  I  maintain  a  home  with  its 
attendant  expenses,  and  hopelessly  trying  to 
cope  with  the  astronomical  rise  In  the  ooet  of 
living.  I  am  faced  with  the  realization  that 
my  one  salary  cannot  possibly  stand  a  greater 
tax  confiscated  to  take  care  of  the  freeloaders 
who  arc  rapidly  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
standard  of  living  that  I  can  no  longer  afford. 

So  ...  in  order  to  help  The  Great  Benev- 
olent White  Father  distribute  largesse  to 
the  ever-Increasing  multitude  with  Its  hand 
out;  In  order  to  continue  the  proeperfty  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  {WHOSE  prosper- 
ity. I  ask,  and  am  told  It  would  take  a  week 
to  explain  the  whole  complicated  mess  of 
It) ;  and  in  order  to  keep  from  sinking  in  the 
sea  of  Insolvency  that  is  slowly  but  surely 
drowning  a  great  segment  of  the  people  of 
our  land  whose  Income  no  longer  equals  the 
outgo — I  hope  I  land  that  "moonlighting" 
Job.  and  once  having  landed  it  that  I  will 
have  the  health  and  energy  to  keep  It. 

Do  the  financial  wizards  of  our  Adminis- 
tration have  the  answer  to  these  questions : 

"What  happens  when  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  Just  plain  quits  from  exhaus- 
tion?" 

"What  happens  when  the  Initiative  and 
enterprise  that  made  this  country  great  dis- 
solve in  complete  apathy?" 

If  It  were  only  I  who  is  troubled  and  dis- 
couraged and  downright  angry,  I  would  take 
a  course  In  business  management  (at  my  own 
expense)  In  the  hope  of  learning  how  to  han- 
dle my  financial  affairs  better.  But  I  have 
millions  of  equally  troubled,  discouraged  and 
downright  angry  Individuals  for  company, 
and  I'm  sure  we  can't  all  be  completely  in- 
efficient or  Inadequate. 

Best  wishes,  Walter.  And  thanks  for  listen- 
ing to  me. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Velma  B.  Johnston. 


The  Big  Achievement  of  Glastboro: 
Better  Understanding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
euphoric  dreamers  in  our  midst  who  be- 
lieved that  the  summit  meeting  between 
President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin 
would  lead  to  quick  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  confronting  the  world  will 
be  very  disappointed.  But  those  of  us  who 
are  more  realistic — and  I  believe  this  in- 
cludes the  majority  of  Americans — view 
the  summit  conference  as  a  first,  but  im- 
portant, step  toward  a  greater  under- 
standing that  may  lead  to  a  brighter 
future  for  all  manlcind. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  none 
of  the  major  problems  was  solved  at  this 
meeting.  But  this  was  to  be  expected, 
what  was  accomplished— and  perhaps 
even  more  important  in  the  long  run — 
«"as  a  clear  notion,  on  the  part  of  both 
leadeis.  about  where  their  countries 
stand  on  the  vital  issues  of  our  time. 

As  the  Des  Moines  Register  notes: 

The  meeting  at  Glassboro  should  be 
"ewed  as  a  means  of  establishing  better  un- 
aentanding  between  the  two  governments 
rather  than  as  a  device  for  making  compro- 
°"»«  and  settling  problems. 


And  the  paper  adds : 

As  such.  It  seems  to  have  been  worthwhile. 
The  two  leaders  probably  know  more  Inti- 
mately the  fine  points  of  their  differences, 
which  could  be  helpful. 

The  world  of  the  nuclear  bomb  leaves 
little  room  for  miscalculation.  And  be- 
cause this  is  so,  I  think  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  a  more  stable  community  of 
nations  has  been  achieved  at  Glassboro. 
For  by  sitting  down  to  reason  together, 
the  President  and  Kosygin  could  cut 
through  the  diplomatic  glaze  and  second- 
hand interpretations  that  often  cloud 
the  issues  between  nations,  and  lead  to 
tragic  mistakes. 

The  American  people  strongly  support 
the  President's  effort  at  Glassboro.  And 
deservedly  so.  Peace  and  understanding 
are  synonymous.  We  may  now  dare  to 
hope  that  with  the  understanding 
achieved  at  Glassboro,  the  quest  for 
peace  is  an  important  step  closer  to 
realization. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines  Register  on  the  summit  confer- 
ence: 

(Prom    the    Des    Moines    Register.    June  27 

1967] 

No  Sign  of  Comi>bomise 

Americans  who  may  have  expected  that 
Alexel  Kosygin  and  Lyndon  Johnson  would 
roach  positive  agreements  on  world  Issues 
have  been  disillusioned.  There  was  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  two  super- 
powers could  settle  any  major  question,  but 
the  drama  surrounding  a  meeting  "at  the 
summit-  invariably  leads  to  false  expecta- 
tions. 

Kosygin,  less  than  any  Soviet  leader  since 
*he  Communist  revolution,  can  conclude 
agreements  on  his  own.  He  is  part  of  a  teem 
or  "collective"  now  running  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  It  le  far  from  certain  that  he  is 
No.  1  on  the  team,  as  Chairman  Niklta 
Khrushchev  obviously  was  when  he  met  vrtth 
Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy. 

LeoiUd  Brezhnev,  first  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  party,  may  well  possess 
more  power  than  Kosygin.  The  first  secre- 
taryship is  the  poet  from  which  Stalin  and 
Khrushchev  gained  and  wielded  dictatorial 
authority.  But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
present  leadership  of  Russia  U  truly  by  oom- 
mlttee.  with  Brezhnev,  Koeygln,  President 
Nicolal  Podgorny  and  possibly  others  sharing 
the  power. 

No  American  president,  of  course,  has  the 
power  to  commit  the  nation  to  international 
treaties  or  to  conclude  agreements  single- 
handedly.  He  Is  subject  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Senate  on  treaties.  He  must 
a.ssure  himself  of  support  from  Congress  and 
the  public  or  run  the  risk  of  being  repudi- 
ated, as  President  Wilson  was  on  the  League 
of  Nations. 

So  the  meeting  at  Glassboro  should  be 
viewed  as  a  means  of  establishing  better 
understanding  between  the  two  governments 
rather  than  as  a  device  for  making  com- 
promises and  settling  problems.  As  such,  it 
seems  to  have  been  worthwhile.  The  two 
leaders  probably  know  more  Intimately  the 
fine  points  of  their  differences,  which  could 
be  helpful. 

Among  the  many  world  issues  on  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  dis- 
agree, three  seem  paramount  at  the  moment. 
These  are  the  continuing  hoetUlty  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries;  the  Vietnam 
war;  the  question  of  world  armamente.  In- 
cluding i>endlng  decisions  on  the  buUding  of 
antl-balllstic  missile  systems  and  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 
Only  on  the  matter  of  the  arms  race  doee 


there  seem  to  be  possibility  for  further  agree- 
ments beyond  the  treaty  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  air  or  under  the  aea. 
Both  President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosy- 
gin stressed  the  importance  ot  reaching  ac- 
cord on  a  treaty  agalnsrt  non-proUferation 
of  ntoclear  weapons.  President  Johneon  re- 
ported that  progrese  was  made  toward  arms 
limitation. 

Koeygln  did  not  bend  aa  inch  oo  Russia's 
Insistence  that  Israel  be  charged  with  ag- 
gression by  the  United  Nations,  that  it  with- 
draw from  territory  taken  In  the  war  before 
peace  talks  can  occur  and  that  It  pay  com- 
pensation to  the  Arabs  for  losses  In  the  war. 
Also,  the  Russian  demand  that  the  United 
States  quit  bombing  Ncwth  Vietnam  and 
withdraw  its  forces  from  South  Vietnam  has 
not  altered. 

From  what  was  reported  about  the  Glass- 
boro meeting,  no  hint  appeared  of  com- 
promise on  theee  Issues.  What  would  hap- 
pen, we  wonder,  tf  the  United  States  did  agree 
to  quit  bombing  Nca-th  Vietnam  and  IX  Rus- 
sia agreed  to  stop  rei>jmlng  the  Egyptians 
and  to  seek  an  Ar&b-IsraeU  settlement?  We 
can  only  hc^e  that  some  conversation  took 
place  on  these  points  which  may  be  pursued 
further  In  the  oontlnulng  contact*  of  am- 
bassadors and  foreign  ministers  which  Koey- 
gln and  Johnson  promised  would  occur. 


H.R.  2082,  a  BUI  for  Educational  Allow- 
ancei  for  Military  Dependents 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  express  my  unqualified  support  for 
H.R.  2082,  a  bill  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Wn.LiAM  Ford  that  will  provide 
much  needed  educational  allowances  for 
dependents  of  American  servicemen  as- 
signed to  foreign  areas.  This  legislation 
is  necessary  to  correct  an  existing  in- 
equity where  our  military  people  are 
stationed  in  areas  with  so  few  dependents 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
justify  the  cost  of  establishing  a  govern- 
ment school  for  them,  forcing  the  mili- 
tary family  to  incur  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation to  the  nearest  IX)D  school,  as 
well  as  room  and  board.  Some  of  these 
individuals  serving  our  country  overseas 
are  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  expenses 
they  must  bear  for  an  adequate  educa- 
tion for  their  children  impose  a  real 
hardship. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  on  the  1965  over- 
seas schools  inspection  trip  with  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Michigan 
whose  introduction  of  this  bill  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  dedication  to 
equal  education  for  all  Americans.  On 
this  trip  we  found  many  servicemen  who 
were  sending  their  children  to  distant 
schools,  and  we  also  discovered  the  dlflB- 
culties  they  encounter  in  providing  their 
dependents  with  access  to  a  college  edu- 
cation once  they  complete  their  sec- 
ondary studies. 

This  bill  then  would  provide  govern- 
ment allowances  for  room,  board,  and 
transportation  for  those  youngsters  who 
must  travel  to  DOD  dependents'  schools, 
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and  It  will  also  authorize  one  round  trip 
by  air  each  year  for  those  dependents 
who  are  admitted  to  colleges  In  the 
United  States.  Since  we  have  already 
recognized  this  problem  by  providing 
such  benefits  for  VS.  Government  civi- 
lian employees  In  similar  situations.  It  Is 
essential  that  we  extend  this  assistance 
to  the  nearly  4,000  dependents  of  service- 
men who  would  be  covered  by  HJR.  2082 
and  whose  education  is  just  as  much  our 
responsibility.  This  legislation  is  much 
needed,  and  I  urge  its  speedy  enactment 
Into  law  so  that  we  may  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  ongoing  commitment  to 
providing  all  American  youth  with  the 
very  best  education  available. 


DUsent  or  Treason 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOinSIAliA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  fortunate  In  receiving  a  copy  of 
a  critique  of  a  special  ABC  telecast  en- 
titled "Dissent  or  Treason." 

It  was  written  by  Reed  J.  Irvine,  of 
Silver  Spring.  Md.,  to  Leonard  H.  Gold- 
enson.  president  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co..  and  I  think  It  is  worthy  of 
each  Member's  attention. 

I  can  weU  understand  Mr.  Irvine's 
thotights  on  the  program.  ABC  inter- 
viewed me  for  nearly  a  half  hour  on  the 
subject  of  "Dissent  and  Treason."  But  on 
the  program  ABC  used  only  a  minute  of 
my  Interview  and  In  the  context  so  that 
what  I  said  appeared  to  have  racial  over- 
t<»ies. 

The  network,  used  none  of  the  com- 
ments I  made  distinguishing  treason  and 
sedition  from  dissent.  The  program  was 
slanted  In  favor  of  the  dissenters  and 
said  nothing  of  the  policy  and  attitude 
toward  such  people  as  is  recorded  in 
history. 

Therefore,  I  present  to  you  Mr.  Ir- 
vine's critique  of  the  program  "Treason 
or  Dissent."  and  I  think  he  has  done  a 
very  adequate  job  In  pointing  out  dis- 
crepancies In  the  program. 

I  might  add.  too,  that  I  thought  ABC 
would  do  an  objective  job  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  was  very  disappointed  after 
seeing  the  program.  The  critique  follows: 

Junk  22,  1967. 
Mr.  Leonakd  H.  Goldenson, 
President,  American  Broadcasting  Corp., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mk.  GoLDrNSON:  I  have  Just  finished 
watching  the  ABC  documentary  "Dissent  or 
Treason,"  sponsored  by  the  Shell  Oil  Com- 
pany and  "Vanquish."  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  presentation  lacked  balance  to  such  a 
degree  that  It  verged  on  being  propagandlstlc 
rather  than  informative. 

One  would  expect  that  an  historical 
analysis  of  the  question  of  dissent  In  time 
of  war  would  focus  not  merely  on  the  exist- 
ence of  dissent  but  also  on  the  attitude  and 
policy  toward  dissent  and  oppoeltion  to  the 
war  effort.  This  was  completely  lacking  in 
the  ABC  historical  review  as  presented  by 
Professor  Blum. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  dissent  dur- 


ing the  American  RevolutloiL  We  were  not 
told  what  measures  were  taken  to  curb  or 
discourage  the  dissenters.  Thoee  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  were  subject  to 
serve  persecution.  Jefferson  said,  "A  tory  has 
been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  In 
thought  but  not  in  deed."  Certainly  the 
policy  of  those  men  whom  we  revere  as  our 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  believe  In  dissent 
to  the  extent  of  offering  unlimited  toleration 
to  thoee  who  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
British.  Why  was  nothing  said  about  this? 
Professor  Blum  quoted  Lincoln's  criticism 
of  Polk's  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  He 
neglected  to  point  out  that  In  this  same 
speech,  which  was  Uncoln's  first  pubUc 
utterance  on  the  war,  which  had  then  been 
in  progress  for  over  a  year,  Lincoln  said: 

When  the  war  began,  it  was  my  opinion 
that  all  thoae  who,  because  of  knowing  too 
little,  or  because  of  knowing  too  much,  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  in  the  beginning  of  it,  should, 
nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and  patriots, 
remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  tUl  the 
war  should  be  ended  .  .  .  and  I  adhered  to 
it,  and  acted  upon  It,  until  since  I  took  my 
seat  here;  and  I  think  I  should  stUl  adhere  to 
It,  were  It  not  that  the  President  and  his 
friends  will  not  aUow  It  to  be  so.  (The  Col- 
lected Work*  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Rutgers 
Univ.  Press,  V.  I,  p.  432) 

Professor  Blum's  remarks  might  have  given 
the  uninformed  listener  the  impression  that 
Lincoln  believed  in  unlimited  dissent  In  time 
of  war.  Blum,  of  course,  knows  that  Lincoln's 
position  was  not  that  at  all.  Why  did  he  not 
describe  what  Lincoln's  attitude  really  was, 
rather  than  leave  a  misleading  impression? 
Why  did  he  not  point  out,  in  discussing  dis- 
sent during  the  Civil  War,  that  Lincoln  stis- 
pended  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
fiabeas  corpus  and  had  dissenters  put  behind 
bars?  He  might  have  used  this  famo\is  state- 
ment that  Lincoln  made  in  Justifying  this 
action : 

Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier  boy 
who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair 
of  a  Wiley  agitator  who  Induces  him  to  de- 
sert? This  16  none  the  less  Injurious  when 
effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or 
friend,  into  a  public  meeting,  and  there 
working  upon  his  feelings,  till  he  Is  per- 
suaded to  write  to  the  soldier  boy,  that  he 
Is  fighting  to  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  ad- 
ministration of  a  contemptible  government, 
too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  If  he  shall 
desert.  I  think  that  In  such  a  case,  to  silence 
the  agitator,  and  save  the  boy,  is  not  only 
constitutional,  but,  withal,  a  great  mercy. 
(CoUected  Works,  V.  VI,  pp.  266-67) 

Similarly  in  your  discussion  of  dissent  In 
World  War  I,  there  was  a  glaring  omission 
of  the  attitude  toward  those  who  opposed 
the  war  and  the  fictions  taken  to  restrain 
them.  Your  program  might  have  shown  some 
balance  by  pointing  out  that  the  Supreme 
Court  In  a  decision  written  by  none  other 
than  Justice  Holmes  upheld  the  conviction 
of  an  officer  of  the  Socialist  Party  who  was 
convicted  of  printing  and  distributing  leaf- 
lets which  might  have  deterred  soldiers  from 
doing  their  duty.  Holmes  rejected  unequiv- 
ocally the  defense  based  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment, saying. 

When  a  nation  is  at  war  many  things  that 
might  be  said  in  time  of  peace  are  such  a 
hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight,  and 
no  court  could  regard  them  as  protected  by 
any  constitutional  rights.  (Schenck  v.  the 
United  States) 

A  balanced  presentation  would  also  have 
pointed  out  that  Senator  George  Norrls,  who 
was  one  of  six  senators  to  vote  against  the 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany  took  the  Lln- 
colnlan  view  once  war  was  declared.  He  re- 
fused thereafter  to  criticize  the  administra- 
tion, declaring,  "The  war  la  now  my  war  a» 
much  as  it  is  the  war  of  our  General  Staff." 
When  we  come  to  World  War  II,  your  pres- 
entation seemed  to  forget  all  about  dissent. 


Not  only  was  the  attitude  and  policy  toward 
dissent  not  mentioned,  but  one  might  have 
concluded  that  dissent  was  non-existent. 

And  yet  World  War  n  dissent  is  most 
Interesting  and  quite  instructive  In  consid- 
ering the  attitude*  we  encounter  today.  Even 
In  the  1939-41  period  when  not  a  single  Amer- 
ican soldier  wa*  engaged  in  combat,  those 
who  oppoeed  the  steps  which  they  thought 
would  lead  to  involvement  in  war  were  se- 
verely criticized.  Some  of  the  severest  critics 
were  thoee  same  Journals  which  today  loudly 
demand  the  right  of  unlimited  dissent  when 
American  boys  are  dying  on  the  battlefield. 
For  example.  The  New  Republic  early  In 
1941  suggeeted  that  Charles  A.  Llndbergg 
speeches  be  cen«ored  by  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasters,  and  both  The  Neto 
Republic  and  The  Nation  called  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  America  First 
Committee.  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler 
moiled  out  a  miUlon  anti-war  postcards  in 
the  summer  of  1941.  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
«on,  with  the  advance  knowledge  o*  President 
Roosevelt,  told  a  preea  conference.  "ThU 
comes  very  near  the  line  of  eubverslve  ac- 
tivities against  the  United  States — If  not 
treason."  (See  Henry  L.  Stinoson  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  On  Active  Service,  p.  378) 

Th^   attitude  of  the  communists   toward 
our  Involvement  In  war  in  this  period  was 
most  instructive — and  relevant  to  the  pre^^ent 
situation.  You  wiU  recall  that  prior  to  the 
German  attack  on  Russia  the  communists, 
not   only   here  but  even  In   the   embattled 
U.  K.,  were  active  in  opi>oslng  the  war  and 
fomenting  strikes  to  hinder  war  production. 
That  dissent  evaporated  on  Jime  22,   1941, 
which  was  the  best  possible  demonstration 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  principle. 
Since  we  know  that  the  Soviets  have  an  ex- 
tremely effective  international  mechanism  for 
Influencing  public  opinion — Raymond  Aron 
has  called  it  the  "most  astonishing  propa- 
ganda machine  history  has  ever  known" — one 
might  legitimately  a«k  how  this  mechanism 
is  being  employed  to  influence  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Since 
the  Soviets  have  a  very  keen  Interest  in  that 
confilct.  it  would  indeed  be  extraordinary  If 
they  were  not  using  their  "astonishing  prop- 
aganda machine"  to  Influence  ita  outcome. 
It  was  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  that  this 
did  not  occur  to  those  who  prepared  the  ABC 
documentary.  Borne  footage  was  given  to  the 
manunoth    antl-Vletnam    demonstration   In 
New   York    City,    but    not    a    word   was   said 
about  the  documented  evidence  of  the  role 
that  leading  communists  played  in  organiz- 
ing that  event.  We  had  an  academic  psychol- 
ogist telling  u«  about  the  motivations  of  the 
student  dissenters  and  we  saw  a  nice  group 
of  Harvard  students.  Not  a   word  was  said 
about  he  Antl-Vletnam  Day  Conunittee  m 
Berkeley  and  the  role  played  by  known  party 
members  such  as  Bettlna  Aptheker  in  gctUng 
It  under  way. 

This  Information  Is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  come  by.  It  must  have  been  known  to  the 
writers  of  the  ABC  documentary.  One  must 
ask,  therefore,  why  it  was  omitted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  program  was  not  designed  as  a 
careful,  objective  study  of  the  role  of  dissent 
in  time  of  war  so  much  as  a  defense  of  the 
type  of  dissent  that  we  are  now  observing. 
■This  came  through  In  the  omission  of  the 
type  of  balanced  history  that  I  have  tried  to 
call  attention  to.  In  the  failure  to  attempt 
to  assess  the  role  of  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine,  which  typically  works  through 
agents  and  dupes  within  the  country  that  It 
zeroes  In  upon,  and  in  the  sununary  pre- 
sented by  Edward  P.  Morgan  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program.  This  Is  why  this  pro- 
gram lmpres.-e8  me  as  being  propagandlstlc, 
I.e.,  slanted  to  make  a  point  that  the  pro- 
ducers favor.  I  am  sorry  that  ABC  end  the 
sponsors  of  the  program  permitted  this,  not 
because  I  favor  suppression  of  free  speech, 
but  because  I  believe  you  have  an  obUgaUon 
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to  present  aj  much  of  the  truth  as  you  can 
aqueeM  Into  an  hour  program,  not  Just  half 
of  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reed  J.  Irvxnb. 


Stran^re  Jnstice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

0»    LOXnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  special  In- 
terests and  the  revolutionary  activists 
have  produced  a  mockery  to  justice  in 
our  country. 

In  Virginia,  a  man  burned  a  wooden 
cross  and  was  placed  In  prison  for  3 
years.  In  New  York  and  other  cities 
American  flags  are  burned,  yet  the  per- 
petrators go  scot  free. 

One  act  Is  called  "hate";  and  the 
other  explained  as  "dissent"  guaranteed 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

A  dissident  youth — perhaps  encour- 
aged by  the  current  "education  to  be 
sgalnst"  by  some  educators  and  back- 
sliding clergy— bums  a  draft  card  and  is 
sentenced  to  prison,  yet  a  paint  dauber, 
who  has  been  extremely  well  rewarded  by 
the  capltaUst  system,  accepts  a  $10,000 
Communist  reward  for  his  cooperation 
In  expression  only  to  give  the  Commu- 
nist award  back  to  the  murderers  of  his 

fellow  Americans.  No  crime  is  charged 

no  punishment  meted  out  for  such  cruel 
disloyalty. 

What  Is  dissent  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion? Which  acts  generate  the  most  hate 
against  the  American  people?  The  cross 
bumer,  in  his  own  way  defending  his 
country;  the  flag  bumer;  or  the  flnancial 
contributor  to  the  Communist  killers 
cutting  out  the  hearts  of  our  boys,  de- 
stroying our  Nation  and  our  youth. ' 

The  American  people  are  tiring  of  the 
double  standard  of  Justice  provoked  by 
the  power-mad,  emotion-coated  revolu- 
tion. And  rightfully  so,  for  after  all.  it 
is  their  sons  -who  are  being  slaughtered 
and  their  birthright  which  Is  being  hood- 
winked by  this  undermining  of  Justice. 

It  may  become  a  crime  to  display  a 
lighted  cross  on  a  Christian  church,  but 
no  offense  to  bum  the  church  In  dissent 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  the  article  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Synon,  of  Richmond,  Va 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times  for  July  8,  following  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  : 

Strangs  Justice 

They  put  a  Virginian  In  the  State  penlten- 
oMy.  some  weeks  ago,  put  him  in  prison  for 
«>«•  years.  Hla  crime:  He  had  burned  a 
"TO**,  a  wooden  cross  where  Negroes  were 
WW  to  see  It  burning.  That  was  the  extent 
01  his  infraction— burning  that  cross. 

And  for  that,  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
Tews  In  the  State  penitentiary. 

Now  comes  an  Indignant  note  from  the 
*w.vlgiiant  Bill  Loeb.  I  think  the  publisher 
01  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union -Leader  must 
'WW  everything.  In  any  event,  the  scorching 
oote  he  sent  was  accompanied  by  a  te*r- 
•neet  from  a  Georgia  weekly — The  WUklnaon 
wmnty  News— that  recounted  the  slgnlfl- 
•^nce  of  the  trial. 


In  effect,  BUI  Loeb  asked  me  wh&t  I  had 
done  to  protect  the  outrage.  And  the  answer? 
Nothing.  But  In  my  small  and  dllatcvy  way, 
I  mean  to  fix  tbat,  now. 

Joe  Boone  la  the  author  of  the  piece  Loeb 
sent  me.  See  how  it  goes: 

"How  far  America  has  strayed  frcm  the 
fairness  of  Anglo-Saxon  Justice! 

"The  Associated  Press  reported  on  March 
16th,  in  a  news  item  from  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, that  LUson  R.  Price.  SO,  was  coovicted 
by  an  all-white  Hustings  Court  Jury  for  Il- 
legally burning  a  croes  in  public. 

".  .  .  There  was  no  evidence  listed  of  Price 
being  under  the  influence  of  LSD,  pxjt,  baked 
banana  peels,  or  any  of  the  other  speclflcs 
of  the  good  life  of  the  beatnlck,  the  civil- 
rlghter.  or  the  hippie. 

"There  was  no  evidence  shown  that  he 
was  of  the  new  order  In  America  which  looks 
for  life  without  responsibility,  sex  without 
marriage,  salvation  without  religion,  luxury 
without  work,  food  without  sweat,  shelter 
without  struggle,  or  mercy  without  Justice. 

"He  was  not  charged  with  burning  his 
draft  card,  donating  blood  to  the  Viet  Cong, 
consorting  with  the  communUts  fronts,  or 
any  of  the  other  non-patrlotlc  and/or  treas- 
onous activities  common  to  the  corrupt  so- 
ciety which  seeks  to  take  over  America. 

".  .  .  Had  he  had  the  foresight  to  .  .  .  use 
his  burning  cross  as  torch  to  set  fire  to 
everything  In  sight  .  .  ." 

Let  me  break  In  here:  There  stands,  with- 
in three  blocks  of  my  home,  the  shell  of  an 
arson-destroyed  church.  At  the  time  of  the 
burning,  students  who  attend  the  adjoining 
college  reported  that  they  had  seen  Negroes 
set  off  the  lire  by  heaving  Molotor  cocktails 
through  Its  windows.  They  made  that  state- 
ment without  equivocation  and  voluntarily. 
But  that  Just  couldnt  be — Negroes  throwing 
Molotov  cocktails.  So,  In  a  few  days,  the 
young  people  issued  a  recantation.  Perhaps 
they  had  Just  Imagined  It.  And  that  Is  the 
last  we  have  heard  of  who  burned  down  Pace 
Memorial  Methodist  Chxirch. 

In  addition,  we  have  bad  a  clutch  of  arson- 
Inspired,  lumberyard  flree.  Hiese  placee.  In 
my  tQwn,  have  been  going  up  like  the  tinder 
they  are. 

No,  no  trace  of  the  burners.  People  think 
they  know  who — generally — le  doing  the  dirty 
work  but  It  is  not  good  manners  to  say  so 
out  loud.  Our  Indignation,  you  see,  la  saved 
for  the  Wilson  Prices,  they  and  their  mate- 
rially-harmless cross  burnings.  We  send  such 
as  Wilson  Price  to  the  penitentiary  for  three 
years. 

But  back  to  Joe  Boone's  piece:  "Had  the 
back  of  hie  (Wilson's)  car  been  flUed  with 
directions  for  making  Molotor  cocktails,  hla 
pockets  stuffed  with  the  pornographic  filth 
legalized  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  hla  bearded 
mouth  spouting  the  obscenities  common  to 
the  Berkeley  c&mp\is,  exuding  an  odor  pnin- 
gent  enough  to  stagger  an  overworked  boar 
hog.  his  eyes  alight  with  the  religious  ectasy 
of  LSD — his  treatment  would  have  been  en- 
tirely  different." 

Amen! 

Such  Is  the  tenor  of  our  time:  Bum  a 
church  and  you  go  scot  free.  Burn  a  croaa 
and  you  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

There  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning.  A  fearful 
day. 


(Prom  the   State-'nmes,   Baton  Rouge,  La.. 

July  8,   1967) 

A   PlcTtms   OF   Treason 

Whatever  the  legalistic  pettifoggery,  art- 
ist Rockwell  Kent  palnta  himself  Into  a 
picture  of  treason  In  a  very  real  sense  when 
he  confirms  that  he  contributed  $10,000 
(Lenin  Peace  Prize  proceeds)  to  Um  Viet 
Cong  whose  rifles  and  mortars  are  epllUng 
American  blood  and  taking  American  Uvea. 

Much  of  the  arguing  over  what  la  not 
treason  currently  turns  on  plain  truth  that 
the  U.S.A.  la  fighting  a  war  without  declar- 
ing formally  that  It  is  doing  so.  Thla  vague 


situation  would  seem  to  be  a  mistake.  Pre- 
clsenesa,  not  Imprecision,  la  the  need  now. 

Still,  there  remalna  on  the  federal  booka 
a  1917  statute  which  prohibits  aiding  and 
comforting  an  enemy.  It  ou^t  to  suffice  to 
take  care  of  Mr.  Kent. 

He  probably  won't  be  prosecuted.  Don't 
hold  your  breath  waiting  for  It. 

After  all,  a  United  Statee  senator  named 
Robert  Kennedy  gave  hla  blessing  to  the 
dispatch  of  blood  and  plasma  to  the  aame 
Conununlstlc  enemies  of  the  United  State*. 
He  still  sits  In  the  Senate  In  the  name  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

And  Stokely  Carmichael  travels  hither 
and  yon.  stirring  highly  emotional  people 
to  what  is  tantamount  to  clvU  insurrection. 

So  don't  look  for  prosecution  of  Rockwell 
Kent. 

He  can,  with  Impunity,  give  $10,000  to  the 
Viet  Cong  who  are  killing  Americans. 

But  he'd  better  not  announce  a  $10  contri- 
bution to  the  Mlnutemen  nor  the  John 
Birch  Society  nor  the  Invisible  Empire.  How 
foaming  wrath  would  descend  on  him  then  I 
The  artists  union.  If  there  la  one.  would 
take  up  his  card.  The  academic  plnkoe  would 
fire  at  him  with  aU  their  multlsylablca  set 
on  full  automatic. 

He'd  be  a  real  rascal,  a  ctir.  a  lunatic 
extremist. 

As  It  is,  many  quartera  by  present  stand- 
ards set  him  up  as  a  disaenter. 

At  a  former  time,  he'd  have  been  an  out 
and  out  traitor,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 


Reaching  the  Unreached 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF   ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following,  which 
was  my  Capitol  report  to  my  constit- 
uents on  April  27 : 

I  recently  had  a  chance  to  examine  an 
experimental  workshop  oa  wheela  which 
came  to  Washington  from  Arkanaaa.  I  met 
and  talked  with  leaders  of  the  Arkanaaa  Spe- 
cial Youth  Project — who  conceived  the  Idea 
of  the  Mobile  Unit  aa  part  of  their  coopera- 
tive venture  to  asslat  "disadvantaged" 
youngsters. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  poealbllltlea  of 
this  program — which  la  known  aa  "Reaching 
The  Unreached." 

The  Agriculture  Extension  Servloea  of  the 
State  and  Federal  Grovemmenta  have  worked 
together  for  almost  three  years — exploring 
ways  to  lncp*«e  the  Informal  education  op- 
portxinltle*  of  young  people  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  might  not  otherwise  have 
a  chance. 

Through  4-H  leaders,  several  experimental 
programs  have  been  carried  out. 

The  "workshop  on  wheels"  la  an  old  aur- 
plua  bua,  purchased  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  waa  painted — fixed  up 
Inside.  There  are  two  work  areas.  Poc  the 
boys,  work  l)encheB,  electric  saws,  drills,  and 
various  hand  tools;  for  ihe  glrla  a  4-bunier 
gaa  range,  double  sink,  three  sewing  ma- 
chines, and  table  space. 

The  bua  followed  a  schedule  of  visiting 
various  communities.  Up  to  13  youngsters 
at  a  time  were  able  to  acquire  new  skills, 
and  increase  their  chances  for  the  future. 

In  another  Inatance,  a  youth  camp  waa 
establlBhed  In  a  county  where  youngsters 
between  9  and  16  yeara  old  went  to  camp  for 
up  to  five  days.  Thla  waa  a  new  aoclal  and 
cultural  experience  for  43  children.   They 
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were  tpom  famlllee  of  less  tban  $2,000  a  year 
anouaj  Income. 

la'  another  county,  the  Ertenslon  Service 
set  up  workshops  which  provided  training  In 
handlcrafta,  woodworking,  knitting,  etc.  lor 
almost  260  youngsters. 

Tet  another  program  utilized  the  sklllB  ot 
Home  Demonstration  Agente  In  training  87 
girls  in  home  management.  This  was  real, 
honest- to- goodness  education  In  how  to  wash 
dishes,  polish  sliver,  make  beds,  care  for  fur- 
niture, clean  windows  and  woodwork,  oper- 
ate dishwashers  and  food  disposers,  dean 
trashcans,  care  for  foods,  clean  ranges  and 
refrigerators,  care  for  floors,  launder  and  Iron 
clothing,  and  take  care  of  the  bathroom. 
Many  of  the  girls  had  never  seen  any  of  the 
modem  gadgetry  which  Is  supposed  to  make 
housekeeping  chores  easier. 

I  like  this  program  because  It  does  not 
Involve  vast  sums  of  money.  It  operates  with 
the  advice  and  leadership  of  both  volunteers 
and  men  and  wMnen  who  all  their  lives  long 
have  worked  in  behalf  of  rural  America  as 
government  employees.  They  know  the  prob- 
lems and  the  reasonable  solutions.  They  are 
accepting  the  challenge  of  tomorrow." 


U.S.  Inqniry  Urged  on  Auto  InsnraBce, 
But  Some  Progress  Noted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF   ITKW    JXESrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 


Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several   months,    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania     [Mr.     Green]     and    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder], 
along  with  several  other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  joined  me 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  American  public  the  national 
problem  occasioned  by  the  activities  of 
some  of  the  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance firms  of  our  country.  In  all  of  these 
discussions  we  have  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  insurance  Industry  would  police 
Itself  and  thus  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
congressional  activity.  A  heartening  sign 
along  these  lines  has  recently  taken  place 
tlirough  the  action  of  the  Allstate  Insur- 
ance Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
b    Co.    According    to    an    article    ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  on  Mon- 
day, July  10,  1967,  written  by  John  D. 
Morris  of  the  Times'  stafT,  the  Allstate 
Insurance  Co.  announced  that  effective 
July  1, 1967,  it  was  giving  current  policy- 
holders a  guarantee  of  a  renewal  for  5 
years  of  all  clauses  in  their  policies,  no 
matter  how  many  claims  were  filed.  This 
certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  dramatic  step 
in  the  right  direction,  because  It  will  in- 
sure the  policyholders  of  the  Allstate  In- 
surance Co.  that  they  can  be  certain  once 
they  have  a  policy  with  this  company 
that  they  will  not  be  canceled  for  making 
a  claim  and  can  be  certain  of  renewal 
dxirlng  that  5-year  period.  In  the  dialog 
we  held  on  the  floor  it  was  pointed  out 
repeatedly  the  arbitrary  and  capricious 
reasons  expressed  by  Insurance   com- 
panies for  canceling  existing  policies  and 
the  failure  of  the  insurance  companies 
to  renew  some  policies  without  giving  any 
reason  whatsoever.' We  sincerely  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  example  set  by  the 


Allstate  Insurance  Co.  wlU  persuade  other 
Insurance  companies  in  the  United  States 
to  follow  their  example,  ao  that  the 
policyholders  of  other  companies  can  en- 
Joy  this  same  privilege.  I  commend  the 
officers  and  executives  of  the  Allstate  In- 
surance Co.  for  taking  this  progressive 
step.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  insur- 
ance industry  would  be  well  informed  in- 
deed if  it  took  immediate  corrective 
measures  to  eliminate  many  of  the  abuses 
which  have  l)een  pointed  out  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  floor.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
enclose  the  entire  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  relative  to  this  im- 
portant matter.  I  commend  the  New  York 
Times  for  placing  this  article  on  the  front 
page  so  that  it  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  of  the  executives  of  the  in- 
surance companies  of  our  country.  I  also 
commend  John  D.  Morris  for  an  excellent 
job  of  reporting. 

U.S.  iNatHRY  OK   AlTTO  INSOBANCE  AS 

Complaints  Risk 
(By  John  D.  Mortis) 
Washington,  July  9.— A  growing  volume 
of  complaints  against  automobile  insurance 
companies  by  Indignant  policy  holders  has 
raised  the  possibility  of  one  or  more  Federal 
investigations  of  the  industry. 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  is  con- 
sidering a  request  by  two  committee  mem- 
bers for  a  preliminary  Inquiry. 

The  Department  of  TranspOTtatlon  Is 
studying  a  similar  request  by  Senator  War- 
ren G.  MagnuBon,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Conunittee. 

Mr.  Celler,  a  Brooklyn  Democrat,  said  In  a 
telephone  Interview  that  he  was  giving  "very 
serious  attention"  to  what  he  described  as 
the  "meritorious  suggestion"  for  a  staff 
study.  The  inquiry  was  proposed  last  week 
by  Representative  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr, 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey,  and  William  T.  Ca- 
hlll,  Republican  of  New  Jersey. 

"A  full-scale  and  fundamental  investiga- 
tion of  the  insurance  industry  Is  long  over- 
due," Mr.  Celler  said.  "Sooner  or  later  we 
will  have  to  address  ourselves  to  it." 

Senator  Magnuson.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington, In  a  recent  letter  to  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  asked  that  the 
department  conduct  "a  comprehensive  study 
of  compensation  for  motor  vehicle  accident 
losses." 

He  complained  particularly  of  "sharp  un- 
derwriting practices,  including  arbitrary  can- 
cellations and  failure  to  renew,"  of  "geo- 
graphical, racial  and  economic"  discrimina- 
tion and  of  "discriminatory,  escalating  pre- 
mium  rates." 

Mr.  Magnuson  suggested  that  a  depart- 
mental study  might  provide  the  basis  for 
Congressional  action  to  correct  "fundamental 
defects,  both  in  automobile  insurance  and  in 
our  underlying  common  law  and  statutory 
system  of  fault  liability." 

Representatives  Rodlno  and  Cahlll,  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Celler,  noted  that  the  Insurance 
Industry  has  been  exempt  from  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  since  1945,  when  Congress  dele- 
gated regulatory  responsibility  to  the  states. 
They  contended,  and  Mr.  Celler  agreed, 
that  Congress  should  consider  whether  con- 
tlnu.atlon  of  the  exemption  was  In  the  public 
Interest. 


of  age,  sex,  color,  race,  economic  background, 
occupation  tuid  place  of  residence,  irrespec- 
tive of  individual  driving  records. 

A  sampling  of  hundreds  of  letters  received 
by  Senator  Magnuson  and  other  legislators 
indicates  a  widespread  belief  among  auto- 
mobile owners  that  they  are  victims  of  such 
practices. 

A  California  woman,  for  example,  com- 
plained that  her  insurance  had  been  can- 
celed when  a  son  started  driving  at  the  age 
of  16,  forcing  her  to  resort  to  a  "high-risk" 
company  that  charged  her  e476  for  liability 
coverage  of  two  small  cars. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  about  these 
insurance  companies,"  she  wrote,  "as  they 
are  just  getting  rich  on  aU  us  little  people." 

OV^  SS  VEKAl.Tr 

A  number  of  drivers  over  65  contended 
that  their  liability  Insvirance  had  been  un- 
justifiably canceled.  One  of  them,  a  Seattle 
man,  said  he  had  started  driving  model  T 
Fords  In  the  Twenties  and  had  his  policy 
canceled  three  weeks  after  his  first  report- 
able accident,  which  Involved  damage  of  less 
than  >50. 

A  California  school  teacher's  policy  was 
canceled  shortly  after  an  accident  Involving 
$215  in  property  damage.  She  reported  that 
she  now  pays  more  than  (800  a  year  In  high- 
risk  liability  premiums. 

A  nvimber  of  young  men  who  said  they 
had  good  driving  records  reported  that  their 
policies  had  been  canceled,  or  their  premiums 
raised,  when  they  entered  the  armed  service*. 
Other  disgruntled  motorists  compl.iined 
of  cancellations  or  high  rates  that  they  at- 
tributed to  such  factors  as  their  residence  In 
low-lnoome  neighborhoods;  divorces;  occu- 
I>atlons  such  as  bartending,  restaurant  work 
and  unskilled  manual  labor;  accidents  in 
which  the  other  driver  was  at  fault,  and 
minor  traffic  violations. 

One  man  in  his  sixties  complained  that  his 
annual  premiums  had  been  raised  $79  be- 
cause his  wife  paid  for  a  parking  ticket, 
under  protest,  that  had  been  left  on  the  car 
when  it  was  perked  by  a  broken  meter. 

"Is  this  just  another  legal  shakedownr 
he  asked. 
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AIXSTATE  CTJA«ANT1:ED  RENEWAL 

Insurance  Industry  spokesmen  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  last  night  on  the 
demands  for  an  Investigation.  However,  s 
leading  automobile  Insurance  company  an- 
nounced last  Wednesday  that,  eflfectivs 
July  1,  it  was  giving  current  policy  holders  » 
guarantee  of  a  renewal  for  five  years  of  sU 
clauses  In  their  policies,  no  matter  how 
many  claims  were  filed.  The  Allstate  Insur- 
ance Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  said  the  guarantee  was  in  effect 
in  all  but  five  states.  In  which  approval  of 
state  authorities  was  being  sought.  These  are 
Texas,  Louisiana.  North  Carolina,  Virglni* 
and  Massachusetts. 


Does  Senate  Need  Ethics  Code? 


WIDESPREAD    PRACTICES    CITED 

Among  other  things,  the  Rodlno-Cahlll 
letter  cited : 

"The  widespread  practice  of  canceling  poli- 
cies without  sufficient  Justification,  and 
often  on  the  basis  of  whim  or  flimsy  ex- 
cuse." 

The  discriminatory  nature  of  present  rata 
practices,  which  penalize  motorists  because 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
following  article  from  the  July  9.  1967, 
Indianapolis  Star,  by  Ben  Cole,  Is  es- 
pecially timely  and  pertinent: 

Does  Senate  Need  Ethics  Code? 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington. — The  refrigerated  air  in  tli« 

United  States  Senate  will  rcsovind  the  r««t 

Of  the  summer  with  ponderous  commentary 


on  the  pros  and  cons  of  writlzkg  a  code  of 
•tblcs. 

Such  a  preacrtptlon  for  senatorial  deport- 
ment Is  believed  necessary,  so  say  the  pro- 
ponents, because  of  such  incidents  as  the 
censure  of  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D- 
Oonn.). 

Senator  Dodd,  ao  the  Senate  decided,  was 
doing  wrong  when  be  pocketed  money  raised 
by  testimonial  dinners  ostensibly  to  finance 
his  campaign. 

And  there  are  supposed  to  be  many  gray 
areas  where  'tenators  can't  Just  be  sure  if 
they  are  doing  right  or  wrong — keeping  law 
practices  made  prestlgloua  by  their  high 
office,  accepting  certain  kind  of  emoluments 
for  speeches  and  articles,  etc. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  code  of  ethics  without 
a  penalty  clause  was  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
Some  handsome  red-whlte-and-blue  litho- 
graphs of  this  brave  document  showed  up  re- 
cently Ir.  an  unused  broom  closet  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Senate  Office  Building  as  re- 
minders of  the  fact. 

This  time,  though,  the  Idea  seems  to  be  to 
nail  the  thing  down — lay  down  the  rules  and 
tptU  out  the  punishment  for  offenders. 

This  sounds  great  until  you  start  to  think 
•bout  It  in  terms  of  common  sense. 

Except  for  a  few  extraordinarily  disadvan- 
taged members  of  the  American  society,  most 
people  grow  up  amid  constant  reminders  of 
what  la  right  and  what  la  wrong.  Home, 
church,  school,  clubs.  Boy  Scouts,  Olrl 
Scouts,  TMCA,  TWCA,  sandlot  ball  games, 
treryday  relationships  with  fellow  workers — 
ftU  these  experiences  sharpen  the  knowledge 
Of  what  Is  and  what  Isn't  according  to  the 
nles  of  the  game. 

By  the  time  a  man  or  woman  is  old 
enough  and  has  attained  sufficient  eminence 
to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Seiuite,  he 
or  she  should  know  what  Is  right  and  what 
li  wrong.  And  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  situation,  then  the  individual  should  re- 
•olve  it  easily  by  not  doing  whatever  is  so 
marginal  as  to  require  a  decision. 

A  code  of  ethics  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ste,  when  you  come  right  down  to  It,  would 
b«  s  kind  of  admission  that  the  men  and 
«(8nen  who  make  the  laws  for  the  rest  of 
MM  don't  know  how  to  conduct  themselves. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  code  of  ethics  al- 
ready exists — It  la  summarized  by  the  sim- 
ple term,  "honor."  Anything  else  the  Senate 
might  produce  by  way  of  a  code  of  ethics 
sowldn't  so  much  define  what  is  forbidden 
H  what  would  be  allowed. 


National  Rifle  A**ociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
clearest  portrayals  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  was  given  on 
Thursday,  June  29,  at  the  National  Press 
^b  by  Harold  W.  Classen,  president  of 
NRA.  I  feel  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
Pess  will  profit  from  reading  the  state- 
ment, and  I  submit  it  for  reprinting  In 
"le  Record: 

BiT"^'  ^  **  ^^^^  ^  explain  what  the  National 
sffle  Association  Is,  and  what  It  is  not. 
.  ,  *•  the  oldest  sportsmen's  organization 
«tte  United  States.  It  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
»««hlp  organization.  Its  rate  of  growth  la 
paenomenal. 


Pour  years  ago,  when  the  current  con- 
troversy over  gun  control  legislation  began. 
NRA  had  lees  than  600,000  members.  It  now 
has  more  than  800,000  members,  a  gain  of 
more  than  60  percent,  and  Is  looking  forward 
to  more  than  a  million  by  1971,  the  year  It 
celebrates  Its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 
We  anticipate  we  will  reach  this  goal  before 
then,  for  our  membership  is  increasing  at  an 
average  of  80.000  per  year.  At  this  rate,  today 
at  least  200  persons  will  Join  NRA. 

NRA  members  are  sportsmen  whose  com- 
mon bond  Is  the  sport  of  shooting.  Most 
are  hunters.  Many  are  trap  and  skeet  shoot- 
ers. Several  hundred  thousand  are  serious 
target  shooters,  who  work  as  hard  to  boost 
their  scores  as  any  golfer.  Iiast  year,  Amer- 
ican shooters  took  17  gold  medals  In  world 
events,  establishing  the  United  States  firmly 
as  the  world  leader  in  this  International 
sport. 

AIDS    IN    TRAINING    SOLDIEKS 

NRA  members  are  dedicated  to  the  national 
defense.  Criticism  has  been  leveled  at  our 
organization  for  conducting  shooting  pro- 
grams using  surplus  U.S.  military  rifles  and 
ammunition.  But  the  reasons  for  this  pro- 
gram have  been  largely  overlooked.  The  truth 
is  that  the  NRA  Is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  our 
military  program,  providing  vital  marksman- 
Bhlp  training  to  young  Americans  who  may 
shortly  find  themselves  in  battle. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  this  program  In  train- 
ing of  oombat  txoops  was  contained  In  a 
1966  report  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company, 
a  private  industrial  and  management  re- 
search firm,  which  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
at  the  request  of  the  Army. 

Not  only  did  the  Little  Report  note  that 
rifle  training  prior  to  military  service  better 
prepares  a  soldier  to  use  a  rifle,  it  said  train- 
ees who  have  been  members  of  gun  clubs  are 
more  apt  to  enlist,  are  more  apt  to  prefer 
oombat,  are  more  confident  in  their  ability 
to  use  a  rifle,  require  less  time  from  Instruc- 
tors for  rifle  training,  and  share  their  knowl- 
edge and  provide  coaching  for  those  who  need 
it  most.  It  also  found  that  outfits  that  have 
the  greatest  ntimber  of  gun  club-trained  sol- 
diers are  likely  to  sufl'er  fewer  casualties 
themselves,  and  inflict  more  casualties  on 
the  enemy. 

In  short.  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Ar- 
thur D.  Little  Company,  after  long  study, 
that  shooting  experience  and  marksmanship 
training  with  military  type  small  arms  prlcwr 
to  military  service  contribute  slgnlflcantly  to 
the  Individual  soldier's  training. 

The  major  problem  with  the  program,  ac- 
cording to  the  research  firm,  is  that  It  should 
be  expanded  In  order  to  provide  our  soldiers 
with  the  basic  rifle  training  necessary  to 
sustain  them  in  combat. 

These  are  some  of  things  that  NRA  is. 

Now.  what  is  NRA  not? 

First,  it  Ls  NOT  a  powerful  lobby  as  It  has 
been  painted.  Fortunately,  Its  members  are 
dedicated  enough  to  protest  long  and  loud 
when  their  sport  Is  threatened.  We  keep  our 
members  informed  on  what  is  happening  that 
could  restrict  their  right  to  possess  and  use 
firearms.  But  It  Is  their  reaction  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  hear,  not  the  centralized 
voice  of  a  Washington  lobby.  I  have  heard 
the  complaint  that  the  gim  control  bill  has 
sparked  more  mall  than  any  other  issue  in 
Congress.  I  see  this  as  a  healthy  sign,  that 
citizens  are  upset  over  a  threat  to  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  They  are  using  one 
right — the  right  of  petition — to  protect  an- 
other— the  right  to  bear  arms. 

WHO   SHOtTLD    OWN    A    GUN? 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear:  NRA  Is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  ALL  Amert- 
oan  citizens  of  adult  age  have  the  right  to 
ke«p  and  boar  arms  unless  they  have  abuoed 
this  right  or  unless  they  have  been  adjudged 


by  piroper  Judicial  authority  to  be  incapatde. 
Wo  believe  that  they  are  those  who  should 
not  have  a  gtm,  but  we  oppose  the  eet&bliah- 
ment  of  authority  that  would  permit  arbi- 
trary determination  as  to  who  is.  and  who 
la  not,  qxialifled  to  own  a  gun.  The  with- 
drawal of  such  a  right  should  be  subject  to 
due  process  of  law. 

Because  we  Jaelleve  in  the  right  of  tbe  In- 
dividual to  pKissesE  firearms,  we  are  vlgoroiKly 
opposed  to  several  provisions  of  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Administration  and  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Dodd  and  Rep.  Celler  that 
would  unduly  restrict  the  sale  and  possession 
of  firearms. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  thing  that 
NRA  is  Tiot. 

It  is  not  opposed  to  gtm  contK)l  legislation. 

It  IS  opposed  to  the  Administration  bill. 
We  agree  In  many  respects  with  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  endorse  some  of  Its  provisions, 
but  several  we  cannot  abide.  Our  members 
have  been  quite  vigorous  in  their  protests 
against  these  provisions.  This  legislation 
would  virtually  eliminate  interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms,  except  between  Federally 
licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers.  We 
favor  controls  over  the  shipment  of  oonceal- 
able  firearms  through  the  mails,  and  we  have 
proposed  our  own  legislative  plan  to  accom- 
plish this.  But  we  are  utterly  opposed  to  a 
law  that  would  eliminate  sales  across  state 
lines  completely. 

The  very  premise  of  this  legislation  holds 
the  key  to  what  Its  sponsors  want.  It  begins 
with  a  decliiratlon  that  would  put  Congress 
on  record  that  there  Is  a  casual  relationship 
between  the  availability  of  firearms  and  the 
crime  rate. 

RECORD  IS  A  PRETENSE 

Gentlemen,  there  has  not  been  developed 
in  the  four  years  of  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posed gun  controls  a  record  to  show  that 
such  a  relationship  exists.  Nevertheless,  Its 
supporters  continue  to  press  for  its  enact- 
ment on  the  pretense  that  such  a  record 
exists. 

The  Dodd-Celler  bill's  supporters  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  for  Instance,  that  a  strict 
new  gun  law  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  has  worked  wonders  In  reduc- 
ing violent  crime  and  murder  In  the  last 
year  or  so.  Our  figures,  obtained  from  the 
City  Police  Department,  show  Just  the  op- 
posite. They  show  that  more  persons  were 
shot  to  death  In  Philadelphia  In  the  year 
after  the  law  was  passed  than  wer^  killed  by 
firearmjs  the  year  before  the  law  went  into 
effect.  This  at  the  same  Ume  that  legitimate 
gun  sales  fell  about  90  percent  (eee  table). 

The  NRA  believes  that  these  statistics 
show  that  the  new  law  Is  NOT  eff^ectlve,  as 
claimed  by  its  proponents. 

NRA   «-POINT   PROGRAM 

Rather  than  get  bogged  down  In  criticiz- 
ing what  NRA  considers  to  be  an  unworkable 
bin,  however,  I  believe  I  should  outline  to 
you  the  Association's  position  in  favor  of 
positive,  effective  and  practical  legislation 
on  guns. 

The  NRA  has  proposed  a  comprehensive 
four-point  legislative  program  that  It  be- 
lieves will  do  the  most  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  Incompetents — 
and  this,  after  all.  Is  the  Intent  of  all  such 
legislation  today.  These  points  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  and  House  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom 
are  here  today.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portuiUty  to  thank  these  gentlemen  few  their 
suppKirt  of  our  position  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  my  Association  and  the  esti- 
mated 60  million  gun  owners  in  the  United 
States  who  are  alarmed  over  attempts  to 
pass  the  severe  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Dodd-Celler  bill. 
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THe  four  polnta  that  NRA  has  proposed  to 
be  enacted  Into  law  would: 

(1)  Provide  a  mandatory  penalty  for  the 
poeeeeslon  or  uae  of  a  flrearm  transported  In 
Interstate  commerce  or  foreign  commerce 
and  uaed  In  the  commlsolon  of  a  crime. 

(2)  Prohibit  llcenaed  manufacturers  or 
dealer«  from  shipping  any  flrearm  to  any 
person  In  any  state  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  that  state. 

(3)  Place  "destructive  devlcee"  {bombe. 
grenades,  mines,  crew-served  mUltary  ord- 
nance, etc.)  under  the  tax  and  registration 
provisions  of  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

(4)  Require  that  a  person  who  orders  a 
handgun  by  mall  or  over-the-counter  in  a 
state  other  than  his  own  submit  to  the  seller 
a  sworn  sUtement  that  he  la  over  21  years 
of  age.  Is  not  prohibited  by  federal  law  from 
receiving  a  handgun  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  his  receipt  of  the  firearm  is 
not  In  violation  of  any  state  statute.  The 
statement  must  contain  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  principal  local  law  officer  of  the 
locality  to  which  the  handgun  wUl  be 
shipped,  and  the  seller  must  forward  the 
statement  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to 
that  law  enforcement  officer.  The  seller  must 
wait  at  least  seven  days  following  recelpit 
of  notification  by  the  law  enforcement  officer 
before  shipment  can  be  made. 

We  believe  these  four  measures  would  pro- 
ride  adequate  safeguards  over  firearms.  To 
go  beyond  them  would  cause  undue  hardship 
on  legitimate  sportsmen,  without  attacking 
the  root  of  the  problem. 

I'd  like  to  clear  up  another  point,  which 
has  been  seized  upon  by  our  opponents  to 
discredit  the  NRA  In  recent  weeks.  In  the 
May  Issue  of  its  magazine,  "The  American 
Rifleman,"  NRA  ran  an  editorial  in  which 
It  reiterated  Its  poeltion  that  the  American 
citizen  U  entitled  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
and  that  this  right  will  provide  authorized 
law  enforcement  agencies  vrtth  a  reservoir 
of  citizens  prepared  to  take  their  place  in 
the  "poeae  comltatus."  The  "posse  oomltatue" 
Is  a  historic  heritage  here  and  In  other  free 
nations.  It  consists  of  all  adult  male  citi- 
zens who  can  be  called  upon  by  law  officers 
to  aid  In  keeping  the  peace  In  times  of 
emergency. 

Because  of  this  editorial,  NRA  was  ac- 
cused in  a  syndicated  "New  York  Times" 
story  of  urging  the  formation  of  citizen  posses 
or  vlgUante  groups.  This  rep>ort  was  abso- 
lutely false,  for  not  only  did  NRA  NOT  urge 
this,  but  It  also  made  Its  position  absolutely 
Clear  on  this  subject.  In  1964,  in  a  policy 
statement  in  the  same  magazine,  NRA  de- 
clared that  the  formation  of  such  groups  Is 
"completely  foreign  to  the  tenets  tmd  pur- 
poeea  lor  which  the  NRA  stands."  That  same 
statement  declared:  "The  NRA  does  not  ap- 
prove or  support  any  group  activities  that 
properly  belong  to  the  national  defense  or 
police." 

I  hope  this  clears  this  matter  up  once  and 
for  all,  for  everyone  can  see  the  damage  that 
can  be  done  to  an  cM'ganization's  reputation 
when  s<Mnethlng  that  Is  completely  in  error 
gets  such  wide  circulation. 

NBA   TTNDKR   ATTACK 

Today,  because  It  has  stuck  its  neck  out 
to  oppose  restrictive  legislation,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  finds  itself  under  attack. 
We've  been  attacked  before,  and  I  daresay 


that  we  win  be  attacked  again.  We  aren't  par- 
ticularly w<orrled  about  this.  We've  been 
around  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  and  we're 
looking  forward  to  another  hundred  years  of 
encouraging  a  great  organized  sport  and  con- 
tributing to  the  national  defense  of  the 
greatest  country  on  earth. 

What  really  dlstiu-bs  us,  however.  Is  that 
the  proponents  of  strict  gun  control  legisla- 
Uon  beUeve  that  the  way  to  pass  their  bill  Is 
to  attack  those  who  believe  otherwise. 

This  Is  not  the  American  way,  and  we  will 
fight  these  tactics  .even  harder  than  the  bill 
Itself. 


My  11,  1967 


U  the  Supreme  Court  Really  Supreme? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest] 

Is  THE  SOTREME  COURT  REALLT  SUPREME? 

(Recent  oontroverslal  rulings  by  the  High 
Bench  raise  anew  the  troubling  Issue:  Who 
is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  Constitution? 
Our  founding  fathers  provided  a  foreslghted 
answer.) 

(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  American  people 
rate  the  Supreme  Court's  performance  as 
"only  fair"  or  "poor,"  according  to  a  recent 
Louis  Harris  opinion  poll.  "The  Justices  are 
stretching  the  Judicial  process  to  try  to 
translate  their  notion  of  an  Ideal  society  into 
reality,"  says  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland,  editor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School's 
Supreme  Court  Review.  From  legal  scholars 
to  the  man  In  the  street,  from  Congress  to 
the  Justices  themselves,  this  most  revered 
of  OUT  governmental  institutions  Is  today 
drawing  stinging  criticism. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  protests  have 
come  from  within  the  Court  Itself.  In  1962. 
when  the  Supreme  Court  Invaded  the  polit- 
ical thicket  of  legislative  reapportionment, 
the  late  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  denied 
that  the  Court  had  constitutional  author- 
ity for  its  move.  He  accuused  hla  colleag:ue6  of 
"a  massive  repudiation  of  the  experience  of 
our  whole  past." 

In  another  case  last  year,  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  charged  the  Supreme  Court  with  lay- 
ing down  Epeciflc  rules  that  have  "no  sig- 
nificant support"  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan  has  despairingly 
proclaimed  that  recent  Court  decisions 
amount  "to  nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of 
the  amending  power  by  this  Court." 

DIRECTION    BY    DECISION 

Repeatedly  In  recent  years  the  Court  has 
claimed  vast  new  powers  to  change  by  Judi- 
cial decree  the  shape  of  our  constitutional 
system.  A  narrow  majority  of  "activist"  Jus- 
tices, spearheaded  by  Chief  Jvistlce  Earl 
Warren  and  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  has 
Increasingly  taken  away  from  Juries  and  leg- 
islatures— the  two  authentic  voices  of  the 
people — crucial  decisions  affecting  the  order 
and   direction   of   American   life. 

Consider  the  Court's  decisions  in  three 
vital   areas: 

School  Prayer.  The  Court  has  declared 
that  reading  the  Bible  or  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (or  even  a  non-sectarian  prayer)  In 
voluntary  classroom  religious  exercises  is  un- 
constitutional. It  has  relied  on  the  theory 
that  the  First  Amendment  ("Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 


religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof")  somehow  requires  the  Court  to 
impose  a  wall  of  Bei>aration  between  religion 
and  any  sort  at  governmental  activity. 

This  notion  Is  "sheer  invention,"  say  many 
distinguished  law  scholars,  among  them  Dean 
Erwin  Griswold  of  Harvard  Law  School.  We 
have,  Griswold  says,  "a  spiritual  and  cul- 
tural tradition  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  by  Judges  carrying  Into  effect  the 
logical  Implications  of  absolutist  notions  not 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  and  surely 
never  contemplated  by  those  who  put  the 
constitutional  provisions  Into  effect." 

Reapportionment.  In  one  stroke.  In  June 
1964,  the  Court  rendered  "unconstitutional" 
the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  50  states.  The 
action  boldly  asserted  a  Judicial  power  never 
before  claimed.  It  was  based  on  the  14th 
Amendment.  TTie  dictum  that  "no  state  shall 
deny  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws"  means,  said  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
that  states  cannot  adopt  "Little  Federal- 
plans  In  which  one  house  of  the  legislature 
is  apportioned  like  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  ac- 
commodate other  factors  (hUtoric,  economic 
or  geographic)  than  population.  The  state* 
must,  instead,  elect  both  hotises  on  a  'one 
man.  one  vote"  basis. 

Justices  Potter  Stewart  and  Tom  Clark  ob- 
jected sharply.  They  called  the  Courts  ac- 
tion "the  fabrication  of  a  constitutional 
mandate,"  and  said,  "The  Draconian  pro- 
nouncement finds  no  support  In  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  In  any  prior  decision  of 
this  Court,  or  in  the  175-year  political  his- 
tory of  our  Federal  Union." 

The  quarrel  arose  because  many  state  leg- 
islatures had  tailed  to  reapportion  their  dis- 
tricts as  people  moved  from  country  to  city 
and  from  city  to  suburbs.  Other  states,  how- 
ever, had  reapportioned  conscientiously— 
Colorado,  for  one.  In  1962,  Coloradans  went 
to  the  polls  to  choose  between  two  reappor- 
tionment plans,  and  voted  306,700  to  172.725 
in  favor  of  a  "Uttle  Federal"  plan  which 
gave  Colorado's  lightly  populated  western 
mountains  and  eastern  wheatlands  a  few 
more  members  In  the  state  senate  than  their 
population  warranted.  A  majority  in  every 
coxmty.  Including  urban  Denver,  supported 
this  plan. 

Justice  Clark  and  Stewart  pleaded  with 
the  Court  to  avoid  destroying  such  local  Ini- 
tiative and  decision.  Under  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" clause,  they  said,  federal  courtt 
might  properly  void  any  systems  which  pre- 
vent ultimate  majority  rule.  "Beyond  thU 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  federal  Constitution 
to  prevent  a  state  from  choosing  any  elec- 
toral legislative  structure  It  thinks  best 
suited."  Colorado  simply  "sought  to  provide 
that  no  Identifiable  minority  shaU  be  com- 
pletely  silenced  or  engulfed,"  an  aim  that 
"fully  comp>orts  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  our  constitutional  traditions."  Tlie  Jus- 
tices pleaded  In  vain. 

Criminal  Procedures.  Historically,  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  has  been 
left  to  the  states.  The  Constitution  originally 
gave  the  federal  government  no  authority 
whatever  to  Intervene  In  ordinary  criminal 
matters.  However,  the  14th  Amendment  for- 
bids states  to  deny  a  person  "due  process  of 
law."  and  the  Court  has  now  been  using  this 
language  as  reason  to  impose  a  new  set  of  de- 
tailed, and  controversial,  rules  of  its  own 
making  on  state  law  enforcement. 

In  1961,  for  example,  five  Justices  asserted 
that  "due  process"  requires  a  state  Judge 
•  •  •  and  nullified  contrary  rules  In  M 
states.  Then.  In  1964.  five  Justices  prohibited 
the  century-old  practice  In  15  states  of  let- 
ting the  jury  decide  whether  a  confession 
has  been  coerced.  Justice  Clark  protested. 
"Dependence  on  Jury  trials  Is  the  keystone 
of  our  system  of  criminal  Justice,  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  Court  lends  Its  weight  to  the 
destruction  of  this  great  safeguard  to  our 
liberties." 

In  June  1966.  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
four   fellow  Justices  Imposed  on  all  staut 
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a  new  rule,  nerer  befcre  followed  In  any 
gtate:  Judges  muat  also  keep  a  oonfecBloa 
from  the  jury  nnleoe  police  can  prore  be- 
ycKid  doubt  that  they  warned  the  suspect  al 
his  rights,  and  eveoi  furnish  Mm  a  lawyer 
throughout  laterrogatloo.  If  he  wished. 

There  Is  mounting  evidence  that  the 
Court's  massive  federalization  of  criminal 
Justice  has  grievously  crippled  law  enforce- 
ment. FBI  statistics  show  that,  since  the 
1961  ruling,  the  rate  at  which  police  are  solv- 
ing reported  crimes — a  rate  which  had  held 
steady  for  years — has  dropped  by  almost  ten 
percent.  In  New  York  City,  after  last  year's 
ruling  on  Interrogations,  the  proportion  of 
uosolved  murders  Increased  by  40  percent. 
Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  have 
compelled  the  freeing  of  many  apprehended 
sQd  confessed  criminals. 

last  September,  for  exaunple,  a  woman 
■tood  before  Brooklyn  Judge  Michael  Kern. 
She  had  confessed  to  taping  her  fotir-year- 
old  son's  mouth  and  hands  and  beating  him 
to  death  with  a  broomstick  and  a  rubber 
boee.  Nevertheless,  becatise  of  the  new  Su- 
preme Court  ruling,  her  signed  confession, 
the  state's  only  evidence,  had  to  be  thrown 
out. 

"Thank  you,  your  honor,"  the  woman  said. 

"Don't  think  me,"  the  Judge  repUed  idly, 
-mank  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Tou  kUled  the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to 
JaU.- 

Onnfllctlng  Philosophies.  These  highly  con- 
teoverslal  decisions  reflect  a  titanic  dash  of 
Jodidal  f*illosophles  In  today's  Supreme 
Court.  Justices  Harlan.  White  and  Stewart 
•re  currently  the  chief  representatives  ot  the 
philosophy  of  Judicial  restraint  propounded 
by  the  great  Jurist  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 
In  a  democratic  society.  Judges  who  never 
fsee  the  discipline  of  the  ballot  box  must 

defer  to  elected  legislators  in  policy  choices 

sod  leave  it  to  the  voters  to  discipline  the 
legislators  at  the  polls  if  the  legislators'  de- 
dHons  are  bad.  A  Judge  shotiJd  declare  a 
legislative  act  unconstitutional  only  when  he 
k  certain  that  reasonable  men  could  not  dis- 
agree. Otherwise,  said  Holmes,  even  though 
the  legislators  have  decided  unwisely,  a  Judge 
h  obligated  to  say,  "Damn  'em,  let  'em  do  It!" 

On  the  other  side  in  today's  Court,  Chief 
Justice  Warren,  Justice  Douglas  and  tisually 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  represent  the  activist 
phUoeophy.  or  what  Is  sometimes  called  "po- 
Btlcal  Jurisprudence."  This  school  holds  that 
ooostitutional  claims  coming  to  the  Supreme 
Ooort  Involve,  primarily,  conflicting  values 
wd  Interests.  There  may  be  no  express  law 
islevant  to  today's  conditions.  So.  in  weigh- 
ing conflicting  interests,  the  Justices  must 
impose  their  own  "social  preferences."  ITils 
^oscphy  sees  the  Justices  as  the  modem 
interpreters  of  the  values  expressed  In  "our 
Bvlng  Constitution." 

Ust  year,  for  example,  the  Cotirt  outlawed 
wglnla's  poll  tax — even  though  It  had  unan- 
tooualy  upheld  a  similar  tax  29  years  before, 
■wn  Justice  Black  denounced  this  change 
By  Jndlclal  decree  as  "an  attack  on  the  con- 
•pt  of  a  written  constitution  which  Is  to 
"irvlve  unless  changed  through  the  amend- 
ment process." 

But  do  we  want  the  Court  to  be  such  a 
"Waving  body?  Carried  very  far.  this  phl- 
wwphy  would  mean  In  effect  abandoning 
«r  written  Constitution.  The  High  Bench 
jwld  become  not  a  court  of  law  but  a  Grand 
«Ucy  CouncU.  a  "Big  Brother  Club."  aa  one 
«w  professor  irreverently  dubbed  the  acUv- 
IRB. 

*«»[»  the  first,  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson 
"WW  the  federal  Judiciary  as  a  dangerous, 
rnndamentally  anU-democratle  power  Their 
*JM»have  proved  vaUd.  Ptor  half  a  century 
(wt»een  1890  and  1937) ,  reactionary  "acUv- 
■»7«i  the  Court  virtually  desfroyed  the 
**»«  leglslatlTB  abUlty  to  oope  with  the 
"«n»trt*l  revolution,  to  n^ulate  wages  and 
•Wklng  condlttons,  ehUd  laborf  utilities. 
»»»»da.  labcr-manageanent  wan.  They 
nullifled  62  acts  of  Oongreas  and  338  stats 


laws.  Ultimately.  In  the  "limited  eonstltu- 
tlozial  revolution"  of  1837.  President  Ftank- 
nn  D.  Roosevelt,  Congress  and  puMlc  pres- 
sure persuaded  three  actlvlts  Justices  to  r»- 
tlre  or  switch,  thus  aUowtng  needed  social 
legislation  to  stand. 

Today,  the  Court  Is  again  exhibiting  ju- 
dicial "activism" — only  this  time  designed 
to  impose  radical  change  instead  of  a  freeze. 
"When  in  the  name  of  Interpretation,  the 
Court  adds  something  to  the  Constitution 
that  was  deliberately  excluded  from  It," 
warns  Justice  Harlan,  "the  Court  In  reality 
substitutes  its  view  of  what  should  be  so  for 
the  amending  process." 

TO  CUAKD  THE  GUARDIANS 

Who  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  our  Con- 
stitution? Does  the  Constitution  Umlt  the 
Justices  as  well  as  the  legislators  and  the 
President? 

The  founding  fathers,  understanding  the 
tendency  of  all  men  to  grasp  ever  more  pow- 
er, labored  to  subject  every  branch  of  gov- 
ernment to  checks  and  balances.  They  speci- 
fically Included  the  Supreme  Court.  To  the 
ancient  question.  "Who  will  guard  these 
guardians?"  they  answered  emphatically, 
"The  people— through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives." And,  hlstorlcaly,  we  have  ss- 
serted  that  authority  on  many  occasions. 

For  exEunple,  one  powerful  check  on  the 
Court  is  the  President's  power  of  appoint- 
ment. In  1870,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
filled  two  vacancies.  The  votes  of  these  new 
Jtistlces  made  It  possible  to  reverse  a  recent 
crucial  decision,  which  declared  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  issue  paper  money. 
Last  June's  crucial  flve-four  decision  on 
criminal  confessions  could  not  hav»  been 
made  had  not  President  Johnson's  first  ap- 
pointee. Justice  Abe  Fortaa,  prompUy  lined 
up  with  the  activists.  Since  Justice  Clark, 
a  moderate,  has  recently  retired,  and  since 
several  Justices  are  over  65.  Presidential  ap- 
pointments may  completely  reshape  the 
Court  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  Constitution  also  plainly  specifies  two 
major  ways  In  which  Congress  can  check  the 
Court: 

The  14th  Amendment — under  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  dictated  state  legislative 
apportionments  and  criminal  procedures — 
specifically  names  Congress  as  the  protector 
of  the  rights  It  creates.  While  Congress  can- 
not reverse  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  a 
specific  case,  it  con  write  new  remedies 
which  the  Court  U  then  obligated  to  apply 
In  resolving  such  cases  in  the  future.  Last 
year,  for  example.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
specifically  acknowledged  that  Congress  may. 
by  simple  statute,  write  rules  different  from 
those  that  the  Ootirt  handed  down  for  police 
Interrogations. 

Article  in  empowers  Congress  to  make  "ex- 
ceptions and  regulations"  to  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction.  Thus  the  Constitution 
explicitly  makes  owr  elected  legislators  the 
supreme  Judges — by  simple  majority  TOt»— of 
what  types  of  cases  the  Court  may  decide. 
Says  Herbert  Wechsler,  Columbia  Law  School 
professor  and  director  of  the  American  Law 
Institute,  "The  plan  of  the  Constitution  was 
quite  simply  that  Congress  would  decide 
from  time  to  time  how  far  the  federal  ju- 
dicial Institution  should  be  used.  .Congress 
has  the  power,  by  enactment  of  a  statute, 
to  strike  at  what  it  deems  Judicial  excess." 

Thus  the  Judges  are  not  the  sole  arbiters 
of  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution laid  on  Congress  a  duty  to  define 
the  rights  It  provided,  and  to  act  as  a  coun- 
terweight to  the  Court. 

"BKTOND    TUX    BODNDS" 

Though  It  has  acted  at  other  times — for 
example.  In  1868.  when  It  stripped  the  Court 
Of  powers  to  hear  appeals  In  habeas  oorpus 
eases — Congress  has  failed  so  far  to  rein  in 
the  present  Court.  In  1064,  the  House  did 
vote  218-176  to  forbid  the  Court  to  Interfere 
In  state  legislative  apportionments.  Thla  sim- 
ple majority  vote  was,  under  Article  m,  sufll- 


dent.  But  In  the  Senate,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  se«k  passage  ct  the  measure  as  a 

constitutional  amendment,  and  It  missed 

by  seven  votes — ^the  required  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. An  amendment  to  permit  voluntary 
school  prayer  also  failed  by  a  narrow  margin. 
Both  goals  might  well  have  been  accom- 
plished, by  a  simple  majority  vote,  under 
Article  in  and  the  14th  Amendment. 

Some  scholars  are  convinced  that  the 
present  Supreme  Court  would  have  declared 
any  such  effort  unconstitutional.  Others  ar- 
gue, however,  that  if  the  Court  had  gone 
to  that  extreme.  Congress  could  then  have 
retaliated  by  restricting  the  Court's  future 
Jtirisdlction  in  cases  of  the  kind  under  Ar- 
ticle in. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  effort  to  check 
the  Court,  five  Supreme  Court  Justices,  in 
alliance  with  one  third  of  either  Hoi^e  <x 
Senate,  are — by  "Interpretation" — radically 
amending  our  Constitution.  Yet  amendment 
is  supposed  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
Congress  and  ratification  by  three  fourths 
of  the  state  legislatures. 

The  great  liberal  Justice  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo  wrote:  "Judges  have,  of  course,  the 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  travel  beyond 
the  bounds  set  to  judicial  Innovation  by 
precedent  and  custom.  Nonetheless,  by  that 
abuse  of  pwwer,  they  violate  the  law." 

The  founding  fathers  named  Congress  as 
the  referee  to  guard  the  bounds  beyond 
which  the  Justices  should  not  go.  The  time 
has  come  for  our  elected  representatives  to 
blow  the  whistle. 


The  Voting  Age  Shoald  Not  Be  Lowered 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    MXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  delegates  to 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  CJon- 
ventlon  to  revise  the  voting  age  down- 
ward to  that  of  18.  FVjr  reasons  I  have 
stated  In  the  article  which  follows  and 
which  appeared  In  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  and  for  additional  reasons 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times' 
excellent  editorial,  I  strongly  urge 
against  the  adoption  of  this  proposal.  As 
a  further  note  of  Interest,  it  is  significant 
that  a  poll  taken  by  the  American  Legion 
magazine,  a  large  majority  voted  agamst 
lowering  the  voting  age. 

I  am  opposed  to  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

When  we  consider  how  easily  the  adoles- 
cent la  inflamed,  how  passionately  he  at- 
taches himself  to  "causes,"  how  Ixnperative 
it  Is  for  him  at  that  age  to  see  In  patterns 
of  black  or  white  without  shadings  lest  he 
falter  in  his  commitments,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  the  demagogue,  and  the 
dictator,  and  the  hypnotic  orator  have  been 
able,  historically,  to  capture  the  youth  of  the 
land.  Witness  the  regimes  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  There  are  sound  psychological 
reasons  why  the  age  of  21  has  been  con- 
sidered the  beginning  of  maturity. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  non  sequlturs 
used  In  argument  In  favor  of  ImpKislng  a  na- 
tional qualification  of  18-year-old  eligibility 
to  vote.  Among  them  will  be  found,  "If  he 
Is  old  enough  to  fight,  he  is  old  enough  to 
vote."  Another  is  "H  he  la  old  enough  to 
marry,  he  Is  old  enough  to  vote." 

The  qualities  which  make  for  a  good  sol- 
dier hardly  make  for  a  good  vote.  Thtis,  "In- 
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stant  obedience."  "to  act  quickly  upon  a 
command,"  "not  to  atop  to  question  why," 
"quick  reflexes."  "physical  fitness"  are  Indis- 
pensable qualifications  for  good  soldiering. 
And  scrutiny,  critical  appraisal,  a  point  of 
view  and  philosophy  are  essential  In  effective 
voting.  So,  to  say  that  If  he  Is  old  enough 
to  fight  he  Is  old  enough  to  vote  Is  hardly 
following  the  principles  of  logic. 

In  some  states,  the  age  of  consent  In  enter- 
ing Into  marriage  Is  as  low  as  16.  If  he  Is  old 
enough  to  marry  at  16.  does  It  necessarily 
follow  that  he  la  old  enough  to  vote?  Many  a 
lad  or  lass  of  16  or  16  has  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  taxes.  Does  It  then  follow  that 
If  be  Is  old  enough  to  pay  taxes,  he  Is  old 
enough  to  vote? 

There  are  some  states  which  through 
referendum  have  asked  their  citizens  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  granting  suffrage  to  18- 
year-olds.  Most  of  them  have  rejected  this 
proposal,  as  have  many  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. At  present  only  two  states,  Georgia 
and  Kentucky,  have  a  voting  age  of  18;  one 
state,  Alaska,  has  set  Its  voting  u^e  at  19, 
and  one  state,  Hawaii,  at  20. 

It  Is  equally  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  all  representative  democracies  have  a 
minimum  age  requirement  for  voting  of  at 
least  21  years.  This  Is  no  accident,  for  the 
cumulative  experience  of  representative  gov- 
ernment— based  on  the  concept  of  consent 
by  the  governed — has  proven  the  need  for 
political  and  social  matiirlty.  and  a  greater 
emotional  stability  than  Is  possessed  by  the 
18-year-old. 

Unless  I  am  given  sounder  arguments  than 
I  have  heretofore  been  given,  I  see  no  reason 
for  Imposing  a  uniform  voting  age  on  all  of 
the  states. 

The  New  York  Times'  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

The  Right  Voting  Ace 

It  now  appears  probable  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  will  propose  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  eighteen  from  21.  where  It 
has  been  ever  since  the  state's  first  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  tn  1777.  If  this  change 
were  effected,  the  voting  rolls  would  be  en- 
larged by  nearly  a  million  Inexperienced  and 
Immature  voters — which  Is  one  reason  why 
some  politicians  who  are  particularly  popu- 
lar with  youth  are  In  favor  of  It. 

The  argument  Is  frequently  advanced  that 
since  young  men  are  drafted  Into  the  mili- 
tary service  at  eighteen  they  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  that  age  so  that  they  may  participate 
^_^ln  making  the  policies  for  which  they  may 
^■'fcave  to  fight.  But  the  qualities  that  make  a 
gcMd  soldier — courage  and  physical  hardl- 
ho«^ — are  quite  different  from  the  experi- 
ence and  good  Judgment  that  make  a  good 
voter. 

A  young  man  or  woman  becomes  liable  to 
cruninai  proeecution  as  an  adult  Instead  of 
a  Juvenile  offender  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  but 
not  many  people  would  argiae  from  that  that 
the  voting  age  should  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly. There  Is,  in  fact,  no  clear-cut  age  at 
which  a  youth  becomes  an  adult  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  A  woman  can  marry  without  the 
consent  of  hw  parents  at  eighteen,  but  a 
man  must  wait  until  he  Is  21.  In  most  cases 
a  contract  entered  into  by  an  individual  be- 
fore he  is  21  cannot  be  enforced  If  he  dis- 
avows it. 

What  is  really  Important  is  the  age  at 
which  the  voter  Is  likely  to  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  public  ques- 
tions. It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  boys 
and  girls  of  eighteen  are  sufficiently  mature 
and  well  informed  to  do  so,  but  many  more 
are  not. 

Only  four  of  the  fifty  states  in  the  Union — 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Alaska  and  Hawaii — 
permit  voting  before  21.  In  recent  years  Mis- 
souri. Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Idaho  and  Bilchigan  have  all  rejected 
proposals  to  lower  their  requirements.  Most 
of  the  Western  European  democracies  make 


21  the  legal  voting  age.  The  balance  of  col- 
lective experience  is  heavily  In  favor  of  re- 
taining the  present  21. 


Congressmaa     Horton     Praises     Private 
Industry  for  Job  Corps  Activity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wan^ 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  Elec- 
tronics News  on  June  6,  1967,  concerned 
with  bridging  the  gap  between  the  short- 
age of  skilled  labor  and  the  Nation's 
pool  of  high  school  dropouts. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Job  Corps  centers  are  being  run  by  many 
private  corporations. 

Two  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  36th 
Congressional  Ehstrict  of  New  York, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  are  engaged  in  this  crea- 
tive effort  to  equip  young  men  and 
women  with  modern  skills. 

Graflex.  Inc.,  a  division  of  General 
Precision  Equipment  Co.,  manages  the 
large  Breclcinridge  Job  Corps  camp  In 
Kentucky. 

Xerox  Corp.  is  the  prime  contractor 
for  the  women's  Job  Corps  center  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

I  have  visited  both  Job  Corps  centers 
and  have  seen  young  men  and  women 
inspired  to  acquire  the  skills  which  will 
make  them  valuable,  and  sought-after 
additions  to  the  payrolls  of  modern 
industry. 

The  article  in  the  Electronics  News 
points  out  that  although  these  corpora- 
tions make  a  profit  of  about  5  percent 
on  their  Job  Corps  contracts,  this  alone 
is  not  a  big  enough  incentive  to  bring 
the  corporations  Into  an  uncertain  and 
potentially  damaging  arena. 

The  corporations  view  their  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Grovernment  for  Job 
Corps  centers  as  more  than  just  con- 
tracts. Job  Corps  seems  to  have  provided 
industry  with  a  challenge  to  its  skills  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  to  "do  something  " 

about  the  social  Ills  of  society.  The  cor- 
porations have  embraced  Job  Corps  as 
well  because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to 
learn  as  well  as  to  teach.  Through  In- 
sights gained  in  training  youngsters  who 
are  underprivileged,  corporations  are 
preparing  for  roles  in  the  future  educa- 
tion market.  Corporations  also  hope  that 
by  learning  to  train  dropouts,  they  can 
get  this  information  into  the  school  sys- 
tems and  prevent  further  dropouts. 

The  article  goes  on  to  describe  the 
work  and  progress  in  several  centers 
which  are  run  by  electronic  corporations. 

This  article  gives  another  example  of 
business  and  Government  cooperation 
through  the  Job  Corps,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  proved  profitable  to  both.  The 
corporations  learn  as  well  bls  teach,  ful- 
fill their  social  obligations,  and  make  a 
small  profit.  The  Job  Corpsmen  learn 


new  skills,  get  an  education.  Improve 
their  health,  and  better  their  lives  in 
general. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  am  pleased  to  share  It  with 
them: 

Electronics  firms  have  embraced  the  Job 
Corps,  finding  in  It  not  only  a  chance  to 
teach  but  a  chance  to  learn. 

Through  Insights  gained  In  training  young- 
sters Who  are  deeply  disadvantaged,  compa- 
nies are  preparing  for  roles  in  the  future 
education  market. 

But  electronics  firms  also  insist  they  help 
the  Job  Corjjs  from  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  society  tliat  Is  growing  around  them. 
They  say  the  fixed  profit  of  about  4.6  percent 
would  not  In  itself  bring. them  Into  an  uncer- 
tain and  potentially  damaging  arena. 

At  Congressional  hearings  last  year,  cor- 
porate executives  Including  Oerald  Philippe, 
chairman  of  Qeneral  Electric  Co..  strongly 
supported  the  goals  and  methods  of  the  Job 
Corps. 

BACK    PROCaAM 

In  Texas  this  spring  another  group  of  ex- 
ecutives, called  together  by  Antlpoverty  Dl- 
rector  Sargent  Bhrlver.  passed  a  resolution 
backing  the  program.  They  pledged  the 
resources  of  their  companies  to  "further  pro- 
gress In  creating  educational  opportunities 
for  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  the  nation," 

Executives  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
Burroughs  Corp..  Intematlontd  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  and  Litton  Industries  signed  the 
resolution. 

The  Job  Corps  enrolls  more  than  30,000 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  113 
centers  around  the  country.  Youngsters  with 
some  reading  skills  are  assigned  to  urban 
centers  for  training  for  employment.  Others 
go  to  conservation  centers. 

Set  up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Job  Corpw  seeks  to  break  the 
poverty  cycle  In  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  are  mired. 

And  an  official  of  Philco-Ford  Corp.  feels 
his  company  has  an  obligation  to  help  guide 
the  growing  pool  of  youth  who  have  neither 
motivation  to  find  a  Job  nor  the  skill  to 
retain  one. 

Said  M.  L.  Long,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Philco's  Education  and  Technical 
Service  Division: 

"Prom  a  purely  pragmatic  view,  we  make  a 
profit.  However,  the  profit  is  always  less  than 
5  per  cent  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  asked  us  to  reduce  our  margin  far 
below  that  level.  The  profit  really  isn't 
enough  to  encourage  us  to  risk  manpower 
and  reputation  on  a  potentially  explosive 
program." 

But  through  the  Job  Corps  and  other  pro- 
grams, industry  reclaims  a  valuable  source  of 
available  talent,  Mr.  Long  said. 

•We  are  finding  ways  to  reach  young  people 
who  had  been  condemned  as  unreachable. 
And  the  lessone  we  are  learning  eventuaJJy 
will  have  many  applications  in  revi.sed  ap- 
proaches to  problem  students  and  potential 
dropouts  in  standard  school  systems  • 

EXPRESSES  GRATIFICAnON 

One  of  Philco's  key  adntinlstrators  of  Job 
Corps  conUacts,  Perry  Rushlau,  expresses 
the  gratification  that  comes  with  rehabili- 
tating  young   people: 

"You  have  no  idea.  untU  you  experience  It. 
of  seeing  some  of  the  bedraggled  girls  en- 
raJI — and  leave  more  mature  and  confident. 
This  Is  the  basis  of  our  program  and  our 
great  Joy," 

Philco-Pord  is  running  four  centers  under 
contracts  of  more  than  S8  million.  Employes 
with  backgrounds  in  education  and  school 
administration  direct  the  centers  and  staffs. 

Philco's  curriculum  Is  tyfrical  of  the  Job 
Corps  Electronics  trades  and  drafting  ar» 
taught  together  with  a  variety  of  skllli, 
from   cooking  to   health  services. 
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KOtED  SOME 

Phlloo  does  not  train  students  for  lt«  own 
fptciOc  needs,  Dr.  Ruahlau  explained.  "How- 
ever, we  have  hired  a  few  and  expect  to  hire 
others,'  H«  said  MDime  oorpsmen  have  been 
ligned  trcan  other  centers  as  well. 

Phllco  runs  programs  In  Guthrie.  Okla.. 
Tongue  Point.  Ore..  Jersey  City,  and  assists 
at  a  center  tn  Breckenridge.  Ky. 

To  attract  youngsters,  ads  are  carried  on 
radio  and  television  and  on  the  East  Coast 
brochures  are  put  in  welfare  check  envelopes. 

Ck>rp6men  are  assigned  as  close  to  their 
own  town  as  possible,  since  homesickness  Is 
a  problem.  The  youngsters  receive  (30  a 
month  living  expenses  and  $50  a  month  is 
put  aside  for  work  well  done. 

About  75  per  cent  finish  Xtxe\z  training,  a 
higher  average  than  among  the  nation's  high 
Bchools.  The  Job  Corps  Is  proud  of  this  rec- 
oni  since  It  was  achieved  largely  with  high 
school  dropouts. 

SOME  TROT7BLB 

Job  Corps  centers  occasionally  have  trou- 
ble with  nearby  towns — as  do  colleges  and 
high  schools,  Corps  officials  note. 

Last  year  difficulties  broke  out  between 
Fort  Rodman  center  corpsmen  and  teen- 
agers In  nearby  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  leading 
to  an  11-0  City  Council  condemnation  of  the 
center.  The  city  asked  President  Johnson  to 
remove  the  oorjj&men. 

Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  IBM,  runs  the  center.  It  acted  fast. 

The  center  enlisted  staS  members,  stu- 
dents and  leading  citizens  to  speak  in  almost 
•very  club  in  the  area.  The  gates  of  the  60- 
•cre  center  wa-e  opened  to  visitors  and  an 
•dtilt  program  was   begun  there. 

News  articles  were  run  tn  the  local  paper 
and  a  summer  bcisketbaU  league  of  oorpemen 
and  local  teen-agers  was  set  up.  A  "Wcwld  of 
Oomputers"  program  offers  juniors  from  lo- 
cal high  schools  a  chance  to  learn  atwut 
programming. 

After  these  efforts  a  second  vote  of  the 
Olty  Council  bcu;ked  the  center  »-2. 

Fort  Rodman  began  in  August,  1966.  wlUj 
eourses  in  <^ce  skills,  data  processing  tecti- 
niques  and  retailing. 

A  staff  of  260  directs  600  students;  about 
tSO  have   graduated. 

OENUINX    CHANCE 

An  IBM  1401  computer  gives  students  a 
genuine  chance  to  learn  something  about 
1W».  In  fact,  IBM  has  hired  36  students  and 
B.  r.  Goodrich.  Texas  Instruments.  Inc..  and 
Xerox  have  signed  others. 

A  Massachusetts  Department  of  Employ- 
ment Sectuity  spokesman  described  a  by- 
product of  the  program: 

•Xtae  of  our  alms  Is  to  learn  how  to  train 
dropouts.  II  we  can  get  tills  knowledge  and 

tSt  it  Into  the  public  schools  we  can  prevent 
llropout*  from  occurring  In  the  ftret  place. 

"We  hold  aemia&rt  with  ©ducatorB  from 
ill  over  New  England  each  gummer  and  w* 
nehange  ideas.  Some  of  the  things  weVe 
iMmed  have  been  incorporated  In  New  Eng- 
land School  systems." 

One  of  the  biggest  programs  In  the  na- 
tton  u  run  at  Camp  Kilmer.  NJ.,  by  Federal 
Bectrtc  Corp.,  a  service  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 

Its  original  $20  million  contract  was  re- 
newed for  17  months  at  »ia.6  mllUon. 

Some  620  onployees  serve  the  needs  of 
1*X)  young  men  In  four  schools  where  elec- 
w>nics,  printing,  food  services  and  auto- 
motive skills  are  among  the  courses. 

NINETEEN    BT7NDBXD   eSADVATBB 

More  than  1,900  have  graduated  from  the 

«n*er  since  its  (H>enlng  in  February,   1966. 

rLI.^^^  ^°"°<*  ^'^  I'SOO,  about  60  of  them 

TT»  electronics  Includes  training  In  basic 
weadboard  circuitry  and  troubleehootlng. 

One  featxire  of  the  oorpsman's  day  at  the 
ounpls  a  mandatory  group  meeting  in  which 
»•  boys  talk  about  programs— frc«n  racial 


to  personal.  On  weekends  bus  trips  are  taken 
to  neighboring  cities. 

The  center  has  a  musical  group  that  per- 
forms at  institutions  and  schools  and  a 
basketball  team  that  plays  small  colleges. 

Groups  take  trips  as  far  as  Washington 
and  spend  weekends  at  homes  in  the  area. 

SOCIAL    n-LS 

The  Job  Corps  seems  to  have  provided 
industry  not  only  with  a  challenge  to  its 
skills  but  with  an  opportunity  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  the  social  ills  of  society.  Many 
corporations  have  seized  the  opportunity  al- 
most gratefully. 

At  a  Job  Corps  graduation  ceremony  at 
Breckenridge,  Ky.,  Donald  W.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  General  Precision  Equipment  Co., 
made  this  clear. 

"Of  course  we  in  Industry  are  Interested 
In  profits  for  our  stockholders,  but  we  also 
feel  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  help  other 
people  perhaps  less  fortimate  than  ourselves. 

"Graflex,  a  subsidiary  of  General  Precision, 
entered  this  field  about  a  year  ago  with  some 
apprehension.  We  asked  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion— Is  this  the  type  of  business  In  which 
a  company  like  ours  should  Isecome  in- 
volved? 

"And  yet  ...  we  were  Intrigued  with  a 
management  challenge  and  felt  we  could 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  corps- 
man,  to  OEO,  and  our  nation." 

Mr.  Smith  told  how  Geneiral  Precision, 
experienced  In  audio-visual  and  training 
techniques,  made  available  personnel  experi- 
enced In  management,  fiscal  affairs,  educa- 
tion, security  and  programming,  as  well  as 
"corporate  headquarters  support." 

SAW    COALS 

He  said  General  Precision  saw  as  a  goal  "the 
reorientation,  rehabilitation  and  re-educa- 
tion of  the  corpsman  to  the  point  of  their 
useful  Integration  Into  our  economic  gju- 
tem,  together  with  the  personnel  acceptance 
by,  and  effective  contribution  to,  society." 

The  company,  he  said,  was  Interested  In 
developing  the  corpsman's  skiUa  and  atti- 
tudes "essential  to  his  complete  acceptance 
as  a  contributing  member  of  our  aoclal  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  his  special  vocation." 

Litton  Industries,  among  the  original 
planners  of  the  Job  Corps,  maintains  a 
strong  Interest  In  Ita  success.  Executives 
there  believe  the  program  has  great  eoclal 
■Ignlflcance  and  will  have  a  beneficial  Impact 
on  the  Individuals  Involved,  American  in- 
dustry and  economy. 

"I  think  we're  in  it  for  as  long  as  it  exists," 
said  Charles  Overbold  of  the  Community 
Affairs  Department. 

Robert  K.  Bronson,  director  of  Lltton'i 
Parks  Job  Corps  Center  near  Pleasanton 
Calif.,  said: 

"Litton  earns  approximately  tSSO.OOO  after 
taxes  for  operating  a  2900-man  center  The 
total  contract  la  tor  $12.5  million.  It  is  a  coet 
plus  fixed  fee  contract  and  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  fee  ia  fixed.  Litton  does  not 
gain   more  profit    by  having  an  expensive 

program." 

PLACED    STUDENTS 

Litton  says  the  center  has  placed  more 
than  1900  graduates  in  Jobs  at  an  average 
wage  of  $1.94  an  hour.  Many  found  jobs  in 
mechanical  repair  and  In  the  grovrtng  elec- 
tronics Industry  in  Northern  California.  Lit- 
ton Itself  hired  many  of  the  graduates  In 
the  office  machine  repair  field. 

The  program  undergoes  constant  evalua- 
tion to  make  It  more  realistic  In  finding  Job 
opportunities. 

Litton  finds,  as  do  other  companies,  that 
many  graduates  enter  the  military  service, 
sometimes  after  rejection  on  an  earlier 
attempt. 

Toung  women,  too,  benefit  from  the  Job 
Corps.  Poland  Springs,  Me.,  once  a  posh  va- 
cationing spa  of  B:a8t  Coast  Society,  Is  now 
the  schooling  grounds  for  1130  girls  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 

Economic  Systems  Corp  .  a  subsidiary  of 


Avco  Corp,,  operates  the  largest  woman's 
center  in  the  program  on  the  vast  complex 
of  what  was  once  the  fashionable  Poland 
Springs  House. 

In  addition  to  cooking,  secretarial,  nurslng- 
alde  skills,  the  girls  can  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  electrical  assembly.  Oecilloecopes,  tube 
testers,  vacuum  tube  voltmeters  and  other 
equipment  are  at  their  disposal. 

Before  the  girls  moved  m,  the  small  farm- 
ing community  of  Poland  Springs  was 
nervous  and  uncertain  of  Its  future.  Towns- 
people feared  loss  of  their  largest  taxpayer, 
the  Poland  Springs  House. 

But  Avco  pays  the  town  $27,000  annually 
In  real  estate  taxes  as  well  as  pajring  the  es- 
tate owner  $175,000  a  year  In  rent. 

SECOND   CONTKACT 

Economic  Systems  Is  so  satisfied  with  its 
success  in  New  England,  that  It  has  under- 
taken another  contract  to  operate  a  woman's 
center  near  Moses  Lake.  Wash. 

What  lies  ahead  for  the  Job  Corps?  By 
June,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ex- 
I>ects  to  have  the  program  up  to  its  full 
strength  of  41,000  young  people.  And  no  new 
camps  are  planned. 

However,  companies,  happy  with  their  ac- 
complishments In  the  corjis,  are  looking  for 
similar  worlds  to  conquer. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.'s  Defense  Sys- 
tem division  believes  private  Industry  can 
operate  Vista  and  Peace  Corps  training  cen- 
ters. 

And  the  company  thinks  its  Peace  Corps 
experience  could  be  applied  to  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  projects  overseas. 

Richard  Hale,  vice-president  of  the  divi- 
sion, says  AID  officials  appear  responsive  to 
the  suggestion. 

"Private  Industry  has  demonstrated  ably  in 
the  Job  Corps  program  that  It  can  do  the 
Job  cheaply  and  effectively  for  the  govern- 
ment." Mr.  Hale  maintains. 

In  the  Westlnghouse  Atterbury  center  in 
Indiana,  said  Mr.  Hale,  costs  were  controlled 
so  well  that  the  camp  will  be  operated  for 
16  Vi  months  at  the  cost  negotiated  for  13 
months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  way  aerospeace 
and  electronic  firms  have  oi>erated  the  cen- 
ters. 

Said  a  Job  Corps  sp>okesman: 

"This  Industry  la  tised  to  starting  new  ven- 
tures— It  gets  off  the  ground  quickly." 

Not  a  single  private  firm  has  been  dropped. 
whUe  contracts  with  several  non-lndustrlal 
Institutions  were  not  renewed,  be  pointed 
out. 

The  Government  does  not  anticipate  any 
contractor  changes — so  the  Job  Oorpe,  a  Job 
well  done  by  engineering  Orms,  la  likely  to 
continue  as  It  la. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Helen  Lowe  Is  ax\  instructor  in  the  divi- 
sion of  business  and  economics  at  Mid- 
western University  In  'Wichita  Palla, 
Tex. 

Mrs.  Lowe  recently  completed  "A 
Study  of  Prospects  for  Secretarial  and 
Business  Education  Curricula  In  4- Year 
Colleges."  The  study  waa  mibllshed  In 
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the  August  1966  edltton  of  the  Delta  PI 
Epsllon  Journal.  Delta  PI  Epsilon  Is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  professional 
business  education. 

I  would  like  to  inclnde  this  study  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
A  Stttdt  of  PaosPBCTS  ro»  Sbobktawai,  AIfl» 

Business   Educatiok    Oo««icd.uMa   n»   4- 

Teaji  Collbcxs 

(By  Mtb.  Helen  Lowe ») 

This  questionnaire  study  (Survey  In- 
cluded: 90  per  cent  Teaxs  schoools,  sent 
questionnaires;  10  per  cent  Texas  schools.  In- 
terviewed; sample  of  100  schools  from  rest  or 
XJS.  were  sent  questionnalree)  sought  pri- 
marily to  determine  the  attitudes  of  deans  of 
programs  of  business  administration  toward 
secretarial  and  business  educaUcai  curricula 
as  part  of  four-year  baccalaureate  programs. 
The  study  was  motivated  by  the  recent  trend 
Of  some  schools  at  the  imlversity  level  to 
phase  out  secretarial  curricula. 

A  second  objective  erf  the  study  was  to 
Identify  factors  which  have  tbe  greatest  In- 
fluence on  decisions  which  college  and  uni- 
versity administrators  make  concerning 
secretarial  ciirricula.  That  Is.  the  study  con- 
centrated on  trends  of  thinking  and  on 
factors  influencing  decisions  rather  than  on 
acope  of  ciirrlcula. 

Questions  used  were  Inspired  by  two  re- 
ports prepared  by  three  professors  of 
economics:  Professors  Gordon  and  Howell 
(Pord  Foundation  study)  "  and  Professor 
Plerson  (Carnegie  Institute  study).'  The 
purpose  of  these  two  studies  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  coUeglate  schools  of  business 
were  meeting  the  needs  of  business.  The 
questionnaire  which  resulted  was  pretested 
and  reviewed  by  consultants.  It  took  15  min- 
utes to  complete;  30  minutes  If  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  personal  intorrlew.  A  total  of  8  in- 
terviews (10  per  cent  of  the  Texas  schooU 
surveyed)  were  held  in  TeMS.  These  are  some 
ot  the  questions  asked: 

1.  Should  the  secretarial  program  be 
offered  In  colleges  and  unlversltlee? 

a.  Should  the  biislnoss  education  program 

be  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  busi- 
ness or  the  school  of  edncation? 
8.  Has  there  been  any  preastH-e  on  your 

school   because   you   offered   the   secretarial 

program? 

4.  To    what    extent    have    tbe    reports    <» 

agencies  listed  below  influenced  secretarial 

and   business   edttcatloo   currleula   In   your 

school? 

a.  Ford  and  Carnegie  reports 

b.  Texas  Education  Agency 

c.  Southern  AseoclaUon 

d.  American  Assoolatlon  of  CoUeglate 
Schools  of  Business 

e.  National  Cojninlseloo  Foe  Accreditation 
ot  Teacher  Education 

6.  What  factor  Lnfloenoed  most  your  de- 
cision to  diacontlnue  tbe  skUls  courses? 

6.  Why  does  yo«r  sofaool  offer  courses  in 
office  skUls? 

7.  Should  some  at  the  seeretarlal  skUls 
ooursee  be  eliminated  even  mough  the  secre- 
tartal  program  la  ooottnued? 

The  Information  coBeoted  was  olasslfied  ac- 
cording to  schools  iMvtBg  seeretarlal  pro- 
grams and  those  not  ottetiog  secretarial 
courses. 
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STTMMABT   OT 

Significant  OndlBCs  cft  tbt»  study  are  as 
f  oUows : 

1.  In  Texas,  83.6  per  eent  of  the  four-year 
colleges  and  unlversiMes  offered  secretarial 
courses  and  65  per  eent  of  ttoe  sample  of  one 

« Mrs.  Helen  Lowe  Is  an  Instructor  in  the 
Division  of  Business  and  Economics.  Mid- 
western University,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

•  R.  A.  Gordon  and  I.  E.  Howell,  Higher 
Education  for  BusineM  (New  York,  1959) . 

•  Frank  C.  Plerson.  The  Education  of  Ameri- 
can Businetrmen,  A  Study  of  University- 
College  Programs  in  Bitainets  Administration 
(New  York,  1969). 


hundred  s<diools  from  other  states  through- 
out the  United  States  offered  secretarlaj 
courses. 

2.  In  Texas,  80  per  cent  at  the  deans 
planned  to  contlniie  current  secretarial  cur- 
ricula. Of  the  16.7  per  cent  of  the  schools 
that  planned  to  discontinue  them,  ttie  Pord 
and  Carnegie  reports  were  the  most  influen- 
tial factors  in  arriving  at  the  decision.  Other 
echools.  aocredlting  agencies — the  American 
Association  oT  CoUeglate  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness. Committee  for  Econcanic  Development 
rejKM-ta,  and  the  CommlsBlon  on  Higher  Eil- 
ucation — were  also  mentioned  as  influential 
factors. 

In  Texas,  73.3  per  cent  of  the  deans  did 
not  feel  that  their  schools  had  been  pres- 
sured because  they  continue  to  offer  the 
secretarial  program.  The  233  jjer  cent  who 
reported  presetire  believed  that  typewriting 
and  shorthand  received  more  criticism  than 
other  secretarial  courses.  Prom  other  states, 
29  6  per  cent  repOTted  pressure  or  criticism 
because  they  continued  to  offer  the  secre- 
tarial program.  About  70  jjer  cent  of  these 
r««ported  that  the  pressure  originated  with 
liberal  arts  advocates,  private  secretarial 
schools,  administrators,  and  the  "unin- 
formed"  The  other  30  per  cent  thought  the 
AACSB  was  a  source  of  pressure. 

Two-thirds  of  the  Texas  deans  reported  the 
central  administration,  other  deans,  educa- 
tion department  personel,  liberal  arte  advo- 
cates, and  consultants  from  other  universi- 
ties as  sources  of  pressure.  The  remaining 
one- third  mentioned  pressure  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  and  the 
AACSB. 

3.  No  dean  from  the  one  hundred  schools 
studied  outside  of  Texas  ref>orted  planning 
to  discontinue  a  secretarial  program. 

4.  In  Texas.  90  per  cent  at  the  responding 
deans  (84  per  cent  of  the  deans  from  the 
rest  of  the  United  States)  believed  that  the 
secretarial  program  would  continue  In  the 
four-year  oolleges  and  imlversltles. 

Other  Ondlnga  of  the  study  are  as  follows 
(numbering  continued  tea  reference  pur- 
poses) : 

5.  In  Texas,  70  per  cent  of  the  deans  (61  S 
per  cent  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States) 
believed  that  business  education  curricula 
should  be  contained  within  the  school  of 
business  beeowise  of  the  quallflcatlona  of  the 
faculty  and  because  of  emphasis  on  business 
subject  matter. 

If  business  education  were  directed  by  the 
school  of  education,  the  Texas  deans  thought 
the  school  of  business  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing respenslblUtles: 

Percent 

a.  Furnish  a  broad  curriculum  In  biisl- 
ness    6''- "^ 

b.  Counsel    with    business    education 
students   60 

e.  Supervise  student  teachers  In  busi- 
ness     47 

d.  Offer  special  methods  courses 36 

e.  Offer  one  general  methods  course...  27 
If  business  education  were  directed  by  the 

school  of  education,  the  deans  from  other 
states  thought  the  school  of  business  should 
have   the  following  responsibilities: 

Percent 

a.  Furnish  a  broad  curriculum  in  busi- 
ness    - ""^ 

b.  Counsel  business  education  students.     46 

c.  Prepare    degree    programs    for    these 
students   *1 

d.  Offer  special  methods  courses 34 

e.  Supervise   student  teachers  In  busi- 
ness education  SO 

f.  Offer  one  general  methods  course  In 
teaching  business   18 

6.  Over  se  per  cent  of  the  Texas  deans  (56 
per  cent  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States) 
believed  that  skill  courses  are  essential  to 
secretarial  and  buslnees  education  programs. 

7.  In  Texas  64  per  cent  of  the  deans  (90 
per  cent  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States) 


believed  that  the  resi>onsibUity  tat  skUl 
courses  belongs  primarily  to  tbe  four-year 
colleges  or  universities.  In  Texas,  one  deaa 
thought  tbe  responslbUlty  tor  secretarial 
skills  should  rest  entirely  with  the  high 
schooU  and  three  thought  It  should  rest  with 
the  private  business  school.  From  the  United 
States  sampling,  no  dean  supported  such 
belief. 

8.  Throughout  the  United  States,  50  per 
cent  of  the  deans  reported  liberalizing  their 
secretarial  curricula  (more  hours  of  liberal 
arts  and  fewer  of  secretarial)  because  of  ths 
Pord  and  Carnegie  reports  and  the  AACSB 
accreditation  requirements.  Many  stated  that 
the  total  business  curricxilum  was  affected 
this  way  equally  as  much  as  the  secretartal 
and  business  education  curricula. 

9.  Of  those  Texas  schools  reporting  secre- 
tarial curricula,  16.7  per  cent  mentioned  not 
giving  credit  for  elementary  typewriting,  in- 
termediate typewriting,  and/or  elementary 
shorthand. 

Only  11  per  cent  of  the  schools  responding 
from  the  other  states  offered  non-credit  sec- 
retarial courses. 

10.  While  36.7  per  cent  of  the  Texas  dean* 
believed  that  some  skill  courses  should  be 
ellmilnated  from  the  curricula,  only  four  (9 
per  cent)  of  the  deans  from  other  states 
wanted  to  eliminate  some  secretarial  courses 
from  the  curricula. 
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Courses  checked  for  ellminatlMi  (more 
than  one  could  be  checked  by  a  dean)  from 
the  Texas  business  curriculum  were  ai 
follows : 


Percent 

a.  Typewriting'  (either  completely  or 

for    credit) 27.9 

b.  Beginning   shorthand 17.0 

c.  Office  machines  (calculator,  adding. 

and  all  machines  other  than  the 

computer) 18.  T 

d.  All   shorthand 10.0 

e.  Piling  and  duplicating 8.8 

The  Influence  o*  recent  reports,  associa- 
tions, and  accrediting  groups  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  sklU  courses  from  Texas  cur- 
ricula was  indicated  as  foUows: 

Percent 

a.  The  Ford  and  Carnegie  reports 27.  S 

b.  Curriculum  reports  or  self -studies—    27.1 
c  The  AACSB  or  accrediting  sasocla- 

tlons 181 

d.  Other  schools.  Conmilsslon  on 
Higher  Education,  thinking  of  the 
times,  personal  beliefs,  and  the 
poeseeslon  of  these  skills  by  high 
school  graduates  were  mentioned. 

11.  Only  20  percent  of  the  Texas  deans  and 
15.9  percent  ct  the  deans  from  other  statet 
required  a  doctorate  for  persons  teaching  ad- 
vanced secretarial  and  business  education 
courses  although  23  percent  In  Texas  and  40 
percent  In  other  states  planned  to  require  th« 
doctorate.  In  Texas,  100  percent  would  accept 
a  Ph.D..  83  percent  would  accept  a  DBA.,  but 
only  half  would  accept  the  Ed.D.  The  three 
degrees  were  equally  acceptable  to  deam 
from  the  other  states. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Texas  deans  and  40 
percent  of  the  others  did  not,  and  do  not  pl»n 
to.  require  a  doctorate  for  secretarial  teachers 
and  business  education  because  of  the  short- 
age of  such  teachers. 

12.  Approximately  41  percent  of  the  dean* 
from  the  United  States  sampling  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  Texas  deans  considered  the  OPS 
for  a  secretarial  teacher  the  equivalent  of  the 
CPA  for  an  accounting  teacher.  In  Texas,  the 
30  percent  who  indicated  the  two  certificate! 
(CPA  and  CP3)  were  not  equivalent  gave  rea- 
sons that  the  CPS  Is  not  known  to  the  men  in 
administration  and  buslnees,  has  not  gained 
status,  or  Ic  too  new  to  have  the  same  weight 
as  the  CPA.  la  other  states,  over  one-third  of 
the  deans  stated  that  the  CPS  was  not  m 
widely  recognized  or  was  not  as  well  e«t»l>- 
llshed  as  the  CPA.  Yet,  one  dean  Indicated 
that  he  preferred  the  CPS  over  the  Ed.D. 


Approximately  37  percent  of  the  deans 
from  throughout  the  United  States  who  did 
not  consider  the  CPS  plus  a  master's  degree 
as  terminal  for  a  secretarial  teacher  gave  the 
reason  that  the  certificate  was  not  oonsldu-ed 
terminal  by  the  university  or  the  AACSB. 

13.  Some  Texas  deans  (17  per  cent) 
thought  the  secretarial  program  would.  In 
the  future,  be -more  management  oriented 
and  would  Include  more  accounting,  statis- 
tical analysis,  and  data  processing.  Thirteen 
per  cent  thought  secretarial  curricula  must 
be  "up-graded"  or  changed  to  office  man- 
agement If  It  la  to  remain  In  the  oolleges 
and  universities.  Another  13  per  cent  thought 
secretarial  courses  would  continue  in  the 
four-year  colleges  and  universities  for  the 
present  but  would  eventually  be  pushed  back 
Into  the  Junior  colleges  and  high  schools 
"because  the  accrediting  agencies  take  a 
dim  view  of  the  program." 

In  the  one  hundred  schools  studied 
throughout  the  United  States,  36.4  per  cent 
of  the  deans  thought  the  collegiate-level 
secretarial  program  would  remain  about  the 
same,  with  possible  changes  made  to  meet 
the  AACSB  requirements. 

Another  25  per  cent  of  these  deans  thought 
the  future  of  the  secretarial  program  was 
limited  to  the  business  education  program, 
would  include  more  management  and  gen- 
eral courses,  or  would  continue  only  In 
•mailer  schools  or  In  the  non-AACSB  schools. 

Another  22.7  per  cent  thought  the  future 
of  the  program  was  bright  whereas  16  per 
cent,  making  no  conunents  to  support  their 
beliefs,  thought  the  future  was  dim. 

~  CONCLUSIONS 

In  summary  then,  the  following  general 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  study: 

1.  The  secretarial  program  will  continue 
to  be  offered  In  four-year  colleges  and 
oniversttles. 

a.  In  a  majority  of  the  schools,  secretarial 
and  business  education  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  contained  within  the  School  of 
Business,  with  the  School  of  Business  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  the  School  of  Educa- 
tkm  In  preparing  business  teachers. 

3.  While  little  pressure  has  been  placed  on 
deans  because  they  offer  the  secretarial  pro- 
pam,  criticism  has  ccxne  frcon  colleagues 
within  their  Institutions  and  from  the 
AACSB. 

4.  Secretartal  programs  in  four-year  col- 
leges, even  In  non-AACSB  schools,  will  be 
•ffected  by  AACSB  recommendations. 

5.  The  secretarial  skills  wUl  be  offered  for 
credit  In  the  majority  of  the  schools  be- 
esuse  they  are  essential  to  the  training  of 
aeeutive  secretaries  and  business  teachers. 

8.  Because  of  the  Influence  of  accrediting 
Msodations,  particularly  the  AACSB,  and  the 
^ord  and  Camegla  reports,  college  and  unl- 
wmty  secretarial  programs  will  become  more 
Duuiagement  oriented. 

7.  Even  though  there  is  an  Increasing  ac- 
eeptance  of  the  CPS  for  the  secretarial 
tescher  as  the  equivalent  of  a  CPA  for  an 
•owuntlng  teacher,  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  secretarial  and  business  education 
teachers  with  terminal  degrees  as  defined  by 
the  AACSB. 


F«r  tbe  Per$on  in  Trouble  Who  Cannot 
Afford  •  Lawyer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NKW    TORX 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr    BUTTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   In   the 
June  Issue  of  Law  in  Action,  a  monthly 


publication  of  the  legal  services  program 
of  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
there  appears  an  article  concerning  the 
conference  on  law  and  poverty  held  this 
past  May  in  Albany,  N.Y.  The  conference 
was  cosponsored  by  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  Albany  and  the  dean  of  the  Al- 
bany Law  School. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  confer- 
ence was  James  Dumpson,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Welfare  of 
Pordham  University.  He  spoke  on  the 
relation  between  lawyers  and  social 
workers. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  con- 
ference was  a  "rousing  success,"  and  says 
that  it  "demonstrated  the  community's 
Interest  in  the  (Albany  Legal  Aid)  so- 
ciety's efforts"  related  to  the  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  especially  proud  of 
the  Albany  Legal  Aid  Society's  excellent 
performance.  Its  45-year  record  of  assist- 
ing the  poor,  and  all  the  others  in  Albany 
County  who  have  helped  make  the  pro- 
gram a  success.  Moreover,  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  equally  pleased  with 
OEO-initlated  legal  services  programs, 
and  share  my  feeling  of  full-fledged  sup- 
port for  continuing  this  "exciting  and 
imaginative"  way  of  assisting  Uie  poor 
in  this  truly  meaningful  way.  For  these 
reasons,  I  include  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record : 

Law   and   Poverty    Conference   at   Albant, 
N.Y. 

On  May  11.  1967,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Albany.  Inc.,  held  a  conference  on  Iiaw  and 
Poverty  as  part  of  the  celebration  commemo- 
rating the  46th  anniversary  of  the  Society. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  conference  was 
James  Dumpeon,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Welfare  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. Dean  Dvunpeon  is  the  former  Welfaje 
Oommlssloner  of  the  Olty  of  New  York;  his 
subject  was  the  relation  between  lawyers  and 
eodal  workers.  The  Conference  was  generally 
proclaimed  "a  rousing  success." 

Tl»Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albany  Is  directed 
by  L^s^ce  Klepper,  a  former  law  olerk  in 
the  New  lYork  firm  ot  Sullivan  and  CromweU, 
and  Director  ot  the  Antt-Poverty  OcnmHt- 
tee  In  Manhattan.  "There  are  about  10,000 
families  In  Albany  Oounty  who  do  not  have 
enough  Inoome  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard otf  living,"  he  recently  told  a  newspaper- 
man. "Every  aspect  ot  thedr  Uvee  must  be  a 
tragedy.  They  can't  afford  decent  rent,  and 
they  cannot  furnish  a  home  properly  or  even 
buy  adequate  food." 

"This  produc«6  pressures  whloh  often  make 
the  family  situation  Intcrierable,  because  moet 
of  them  do  not  have  the  education  neces- 
sary to  budget  wisely  or  to  avoid  being  taken 
by  oonsximer  frauds. 

"Many  otf  these  situations  .  .  .  could  be 
avoided  If  there  was  someone  available  to 
give  them  advice  about  sales  contracts,  their 
rights  as  employees,  advice  about  a  family 
conflict  Involving  support,  or  custody  of 
children,  or  avoiding  wage  garnishments." 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  erf  Albany  is  attemprt- 
Ing  to  do  something  about  theee  10,000  fam- 
ilies, and  the  Conference  held  on  May  11 
demonstrated  the  community's  Interest  In 
the  Society's  efforts.  The  Dean  of  Albany 
Law  School  oo-sponsored  the  Conference,  and 
attendance  was  over  200.  The  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  awarded  a  cer- 
tification of  merit  to  Arthur  J.  Harvey,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  honor  of 
the  Legal  Aid  Society's  45  years  of  service 
to  the  poor  people  of  Albany  County. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albany  is  con- 
ducting an  exciting  and  imaginative  pro- 
gram. The  program's  slogan  is  particularly 
pithy,  and  may  be  of  Interest  to  other  pro- 


grams seeking  to  make  their  existence  known 
to  poor  people:  "For  the  Person  In  Trouble 
Who  Can't  Afford  a  Lawyer." 


An    ODUUn£nr    Effort:    Teace,**   by 
Kansas  Stadent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Caldwell  Messenger  salut- 
ing Kathy  Kloefkom.  of  Caldwell,  Kans., 
for  her  creative  contribution  to  our  hope 
for  peace.  Kathy  lives  in  a  small  Kansas 
community  where  there  are  no  peace- 
marchers,  sit-ins,  or  demonstrations. 
And  yet,  could  not  all  of  our  protestors, 
demonstrators,  and  marchers  benefit 
from  the  Impact  of  Kathy's  effort  and 
plea  for  peace?  With  the  recognition  of 
Kathy  should  come  an  equal  apprecia- 
tion of  the  community,  the  families,  and 
teachers  of  Caldwell,  Kans.,  for  providing 
an  environment  of  warmth  and  under- 
standing in  which  insight,  growth,  and 
expression  such  as  Kathy's  can  flourish. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  we  can  all  benefit  from  Kathy's 
poem  "Peace  ": 

KaTHT    KLOETKOaN'S    POEM     ON     "PEACE"    TO 

Afi>xax  in  Book 

Kathy  Kloefkom,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marvin  Kloefkom,  has  received  notification 
from  tbe  American  Foertry  Frees  ot  Loe  An- 
geles that  her  poem  "Teace,"  which  appeared 
in  tbe  Annual  Anthology  of  High  School 
Poetry,  has  Jiist  been  selected  for  publica- 
tion In  "Sermons  In  Poetry."  "nus  Is  a  com- 
pilation of  religious  and  philosophical  poetry 
written  by  the  youth  of  America.  Selections 
were  made  from  thousands  of  poems.  Miss 
Kloefkom.  who  wrote  the  p>oem  as  a  sopho- 
more, will  be  a  Junior  In  Caldwell  High 
School  next  fail. 

Her  English  Instructar,  Mrs.  Gweneth 
Reeder.  stated:  "We  are  so  pleased  about 
Kathy's  recent  hones'.  I  think  It  might  be 
most  appropriate  to  publish  the  poem  wltJi 
all  the  conflict  in  the  world — especially  this 
weA.  Kathy  Is  one  otf  five  students  from 
Oaldwell  to  have  poems  published  In  the 
Annual  Anthology,  but  the  other  four  were 
all  Juniors  and  seniors.  This  girl  has  t&len* 
along  this  line  I  I  would  estimate  tbat  she 
handed  In  at  least  100  poems  last  year  dur- 
ing English  class.  She  eent  two  In  to  be  etm- 
sldered  for  the  Anthology,  and  I  think  that 
both  were  to  be  published.  The  Anthology 
hasn't  arrived  as  yet." 

Miss  Kloefkom '8  poem  follows: 

"PEACE 

"The  world  Is  In  a  terrible  state. 
It's  almost  filled  with  war  and  hate. 

"Men  have  cheated- 
Men  have  lied. 
Are  wan  needed? 
Has  man  really  tried? 

"The   alternative  to  peace  ts  not   war, 
Is  this  what  you  want?  Imxt  Hmt*  aoa*t 

"Those    without   peaoe   will   soon   ftod   oo* 
That  life  without  love  Is  a  sin. 
If  we  wish  to  find  peace  wltlxntt. 
We  must  first  find  k>T«  within." 

— Katht  Rax  KuoKntoaN. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wuooNBnr 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  EKPRBSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Julg  11.  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral residents  of  my  district  have  called 
my  attention  to  two  excellent  editorials 
which  appeared  on  channel  6,  WITI-TV, 
to  Milwaukee.  The  editorials  are  well 
done  and  thovi«ht  provoking,  as  well  as 
being  pertinent.  In  the  case  of  their 
July  5  presentaticHi  concerning  rioting 
by  young  hoodlums  in  Lake  Geneva,  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  touched  on 
some  of  their  points  In  a  speech  to  the 
House. 

I  am  Inserting  the  two  editorials  to 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  others 
may  benefit  from  them : 

(Tuesday.  July  4. 1967] 
Waving  th»  flag  Not  Emottgh — Wk  Nexs  To 

LITX  TUK   P]in(CIPL.aB   THK  FLAG   REPRESKKTS 

We  bear  a  lot  about  our  flag  tbese  days. 
We're  angered  because  icHue  would  desecrate 
our  stars  and  stripe*  .  .  .  ao  angered  tbat 
we've  asked  our  lawmakers  In  Washington 
to  make  It  a  crime  to  bum  or  mutilate  tke 
flag.  Our  anger  U  JtiBtlfled.  The  flag,  after 
aU,  la  the  symbol  of  all  we  hold  dear  in  this 
country.  To  protect  the  flag  from  being  spit 
upon  .  .  .  trampled  upon  ...  or  set  afire  Is 
a  noble  gesture.  But,  what  of  the  principles 
this  flag  represents?  Are  we  striving  to  pre- 
serve themt  Those  principles  are  found  in 
the  birth  certificate  of  our  nation,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  need  to  review 
them  now  and  then  .  .  .  check  our  allegiance 
to  them  .  .  .  and  make  certain  we're  follow- 
ing those  pn-lnclplee  In  our  every-day  lives. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
That  all  men  are  created  equal.  That  among 
them  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

Those  are  not  idle  words.  They  were  well 
thought  out  by  brave,  wise  and  far-sighted 
men  .  .  .  men  who  had  pledged  their  "lives" 
. .  .  tbelr  "fortunes"  .  .  .  their  "sacred  honor" 
...  to  American  freedom  and  Independence. 
They  were  people  who  had  suffered  because 
they  bad  been  denied  freedom  .  .  .  freedom 
of  religion  .  .  .  freedom  to  live  where  and 
bow  they  chose. 

So,  while  we  concern  ourselves  about  the 
flag  burners  and  rise  to  protect  the  flag  from 
desecration  .  .  .  let's  be  more  concerned  about 
and  protect  the  principles  "for  which  It 
stands."  There's  still  defiance  of  constituted 
law  In  our  land.  There's  still  hate  and  bigotry 
.  .  .  with  not  all  our  people  accepted  aa 
"equal."  On  this  Fourth  of  July  holiday  .  .  . 
of  all  days  .  .  .  let's  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  admit  tbat  flag-waving  alone  does  not 
protect  those  "self-evident"  truths  our  fore- 
fathers treasxired  so  highly.  Let's  remember 
that  our  flag  Is  also  desecrated  by  those 
Americans  who  faU  to  live  the  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom  for  atl. 

(Wednesday,  July  5,  1067] 
Lakx    Genkta    Shottu)    "Lay    It    on    thb 
Link" — Get  Touch  Wrrn  Holdat  Hooligans 

"The  flrat  vacation  we've  had  In  five  years 
and  these  punks  spoil  It."  So  said  a  Milwau- 
kee man  to  TV6.  He  was  com.plainlng  about 
the  mobs  at  rebellious  oollege-age  youths 
which  brought  law-breaking  disorder  to  the 
otherwise  pleasant,  pteaceful  enjoyment  of 
the  Lake  Oeneva  resort  area. 

All  kinds  of  experts  try  to  figure  out  these 


youths  .  .  .  why  they  insist  on  battling  po- 
lice .  .  .  destroying  property  .  .  .  and  seem- 
ingly delight  in  flaunting  all  authority.  Now, 
these  are  not  frustrated,  hopeless,  under- 
privileged yoimg  people.  On  the  contrary.  It 
appeared  tha«  moet  of  them  were  treated 
very  weU  by  their  parents  .  .  .  perhaps  too 
well.  They  wore  college  and  fraternity  em- 
blems. They  had  cars  and  motorcycles.  They 
had  the  money  to  buy  the  booae  and  the 
beer. 

Many  of  them  have  been  excused  from 
military  service  so  they  could  pursue  their 
education.  Well,  If  what  they  displayed  In 
Lake  Geneva  was  "educated"  behavior  .  . 
we're  making  a  mistake.  Their  deferments 
should  be  dropped.  They  don't  seem  to  be 
getting  much  good  sense  out  of  learning.  Of 
course,  tbat  good  sense  should  come  from 
the  home.  Parents  should  take  away  their 
"wheels."  Stop  doling  out  money  to  them  .  .  . 
If  they  can't  act  responsibly. 

Police  and  guardsmen  did  a  good  Job  of 
rounding  up  these  rowdies  .  .  .  and  locking 
them  up.  They  should  continue  to  do  so 
. . .  and  level  the  maximum  penalty. 

TVS  would  add  this:  Lake  Geneva,  through 
the  years,  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
providing  thousands  of  people  every  year 
with  a  delightful,  peaceful  vacation  and  re- 
sort area.  It  could  quickly  lose  that  reputa- 
tion .  .  .  unless  strict,  lasting  measures  are 
taken  against  these  holiday  hooligans.  They 
don't  have  to  have  them  there.  Just  turn  off 
all  activities  that  attract  them.  Stop  the  beer 
and  the  booze  from  flowing  so  easily  .  .  .  and 
get  tough  about  an  early  curfew.  Lay  It  on 
the  line  with  these  punks.  Stop  playing  host 
to  them  .  .  .  and  they'll  go  elsewhere.  If  the 
measures  taken  are  tough  enough  .  .  .  they 
might  even  get  some  good  sense  .  .  .  shape 
up  .  . .  and  loam  how  to  behaveln  an  orderly 
society. 


The  loTolved  Generation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    UARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In 
the  Record  today,  a  speech  recently  given 
by  Joseph  P.  McCaffrey,  on  the  occasion 
of  graduation  at  the  Good  Counsel  High 
School  in  Wheaton,  Md.  I  think  yotmg 
McCaffrey's  remarlts  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  my  generation — a  generation 
which  too  often  thinks  it  has  a  monopoly 
on  wisdom.  We  sometimes  feel  the  gap 
between  the  generations  is  unbridgeable, 
put  perhaps  if  we  took  more  time  to 
listen  to  such  fine  young  men  as  Joseph 
P.  McCaffrey,  we  would  not  feel  the  dis- 
tance so  great. 

SxtTDKNT     OBATION     AT     GOOD     COONSKI,     HIGH 
SCHOOI.     QRADnATION,     CONSTTTOTION     HaLI,, 

JxTi«  6,  1967 

(Written  and  delivered  by  Joseph  P. 
McCaffrey ) 

Sometimes  history  has  recorded  a  division 
of  opinions  between  two  successive  genera- 
tions. ETven  lewer  times  have  the  differences 
been  as  gre&t  as  they  are  today.  The  older 
generation  oonstantly  aslu  us:  Why  do  you 
complain,  protest  and  rebel?  What  are  you 
rebelllaig  for?  Wh»t  are  you  protesting 
about? 

I  don't  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers, 
but  nutybe  I  can  say  something  for  my  gen- 
eration that  very  seldom  gets  said.  And  then, 
maybe.  I  can  say  something  to  my  generation 
that  gets  said  even  less  often. 


Generations  often  have  names.  In  the 
1920s  they  talked  about  tbe  "Lost  Oenera- 
Uon".  In  the  1950's  It  was  the  "Silent  Gen- 
eration". Today  I  would  call  It  the  "Involved 
GeneraUon".  a  ooncemod  generation. 

We're  asked:  Why  should  you  be  so  con- 
cerned? Why  should  we  be  so  concerned 
when,  as  they  say,  we've  never  had  it  so 
good?  And  in  many  respects  they  are  right. 
We  eat  well,  we  change  suit*  often,  we  can 
view  the  television  which  la  produced  for  us: 
we  see  as  a  hero  the  man  who  is  proper  and 
correct  In  all  roepects  and  who  thinks  the 
right  thoughts,  but  not  really  thinking  too 
much  or  too  oft«n.  And  we  ask  what  purpose 
is  left  in  a  soft,  easy  life  where  man  Is  pam- 
pered and  protected,  and  groomed  to  be  Just 
like  all  other  men? 

We  don't  want  that,  but  It's  what  we're 
getting  to  the  tame  of  "We've  never  had  it 
so  good." 

We  see  all  this,  we  see  the  bright  spots: 
too  often  we  ignore  them.  But  we  also  see  the 
shadows. 

We've  never  had  it  so  good. 
We  can  look  at  a  world  In  which  man  li 
not  coming  closer  together  In  ideas,  or  la 
spirit:  but  Is  coming  closer  together  in  sheer 
numbers.  SclentlsU  teU  us  that  by  the  Uma 
that  all  of  us  really  hold  the  reins  of  power, 
man  wUl  be  looking  for  room  and  food,  ths 
very  essentials  of  survival.  Even  today  half 
the  world  starves,  and  we've  never  had  it  so 
good. 

You  see,  that  problem  must  be  solved  to- 
day; tomorrow  wlU  be  too  late.  And  by  ths 
time  that  my  generation  would  generally 
get  a  chance  to  attempt  a  solution,  it  would 
be  far,  far  too  late.  That's  why  we're  in  t 
hurry.  That's  why  we're  concerned. 
We've  never  had  It  so  good. 
We  can  look  at  a  world  that  every  day 
appears  closer  to  Its  destruction.  A  destruc- 
tion that,  by  accident,  design,  or  sometimes 
It  seems,  even  whim,  can  fall  on  \is  at  any 
moment.  And,  you  see,  we're  young.  We  have 
the  most  to  lose  If  that  occurs.  And  yet  we 
have  no  control  over  it.  That  Is  another 
reason  we're  concerned. 

So  there  have  been  reactions.  Some  of  our 
generation  have  grown  beards,  worn  tight 
trousers,  and  read  poetry  to  express  their 
rebellion.  Others  have  protested.  Some  bum 
their  draft  cards;  others  bum  American 
flags.  Some  march  and  some  riot.  And  what 
has  It  accomplished?  Very  little.  And  so  thl* 
Is  what  I  have  to  say  to  my  generation. 

If  you  are  ooncerned  about  civil  rights. 
If  you  feel  that  all  Americans  do  not  re- 
ceive equal  opportunity,  don't  protest  about 
It.  Do  something  about  It.  You  don't  have  to 
riot,  you  don't  have  to  march.  You  can  teach 
tolerance,  and  practice  tolerance,  and  live 
tolerance.  You  can  make  yourself  so  others 
follow  your  lead. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  war.  don't  bum 
your  draft  card.  Dont  protest;  do  some- 
thing. Make  yourself  someone  who  will  be 
listened  to  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  radical. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  hypocrisy, 
don't  compltOn  about  It;  do  something. 
Make  yourself  a  person  who  says  what  h» 
thinks  and  does  what  he  says. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  being  a  num- 
ber and  not  a  person  being  a  part  of  the 
mediocrity  of  the  crowd,  dont  Ulk  about 
It;  do  something.  Develop  your  own  imagi- 
nation and  initiative  and  individualism. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  be  different.  And  help 
other  people  be  different,  too.  For  all  of  your 
problems  don't  talk  about  solution;  insU- 
tute  them.  DoB't  complain  about  sltuatloM; 
remedy  them. 

But  most  of  all.  don't  break  off  from  tfte 
older  generation.  That's  not  attacking  your 
problem,  that's  retreating  from  it.  Whate?*: 
we  do  must  be  done  with  their  help.  With 
their  wisdom,  and  our  energy,  we  can  solve 
those  problems.  Or  at  least  make  a  start 
And  maybe  the  generation  we  father  ooula 
be  called  the  "Happy  Generation". 


My  11,  1967 
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Added  Need  for  GibralUr  Accord 


EXTEIf SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  another 
most  penetrating  article  with  respect  to 
Uie  importance  of  Spain,  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC,  retired,  director 
of  national  security  and  foreign  afifalrs. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

General  Hlttle  Is  eminently  quaUfled 
to  comment  on  Gibraltar  and  the  Im- 
pOTtance  of  Spain  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  article,  entitled  "Added  Need  for 
Gibraltar  Accord,"  appeared  In  the  Bur- 
bank,  Califs  Dally  Review  on  May  20, 
1967,  and  I  recommend  Its  reading  to  all 
who  are  Interested  In  the  defense  of 
freedom: 

THx  Chancxng  Scene:   Added  Need  ros 

GiBaAi.TAa  AccoBO 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  X75MC,  ret.) 

Washington.— Expoetire  of  the  Kremlin's 
Bome-based  spy  ring  gives  added  urgency  foe 
early  settlement  of  the  Spanlsh-aitlsh  argu- 
ment over  Gibraltar. 

This  massive  Russian-controlled  espionage 
operaUon  was  directed  largely  at  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  our  bases 
in  Spain.  Such  Kremlin  sensitivity  to  NATO 
spoUlghts  two  basic  aepecta  at  European 
rtrategy: 

1.  NATO,  In  spite  of  its  dlfflcultlee,  stands 
In  the  eyes  ot  the  Kremlin,  as  a  major  ob- 
itMle  to  Communist  penetraUon  of  free 
Europe. 

2.  Russian  general  staff  recognition  of  the 
Tltal  role  of  Spain  In  the  defense  of  free 
Itirope  and  the  Atlantic. 

It's  high  time  that  many  in  Europe  and 
tlM  United  States  also  recognise  Spain's  stra- 
tsglcrole. 

Such  recognition,  in  turn,  xn&kea  It  bn- 
peraUve  that  there  be  a  prompt  resoluUon 
of  tbe  British-Spanish  row  over  Gibraltar 

Gibraltar,  guarding  the  straits  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  Is  indis- 
pensable to  the  broad  strategic  role  Spain 
em  perform  In  defense  of  the  West. 

It  takes  no  detailed  staff  analysis  to  realize 
tost  in  tension  or  war  there  must  l3e  an 
Intimate  operational  relationship  between 
Glhraltar  and  our  Polaris  eulMnarlne  base 
JtEota,  on  Spain's  Atlantic  coast  eastward 
nwn  the  Rock. 

Also,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  dominated 
i>y  the  naval  iMse  there,  Is  a  maritime 
nesdle'i  eye  through  which  Russian  subma- 
nnei  must  threat  their  way  from  the  Atlan- 
w  Into  the  Mediterranean  flank  of  NA1X>. 

Thus,  realization  of  the  full,  and  necessary 
•Bateglc  potential  of  Spain  requires  three- 
J^  ocwperation.  Spain  occupies  most  of  the 
wMeglc  Iberian  peninsula.  The  United 
M»ta«  has  granted  air  and  naval  bases  In 
'sPMn.  England  holds  Gibraltar. 

Unfortunately,  the  unity  of  effort  needed 
m  the  face  of  Soviet  expansion  into  the  Med- 
^'P"^  and  Atlantic  is  in  Jeopardy.  The 
^Mlsh-Brltlsh  argument  over  the  status  of 
uinraltar  is  what's  causing  the  trouble. 

Ths  Madrid  government,  reflecting  the 
gM|^  attitude  that  Gibraltar,  under  the 
y™^  ^  a  foreign  colony  on  Spanish  soU  Is 
^JU^  for  recognition  of  Spanish  Bover- 
S^^w'"  "^  ^^^-  England,  having  held 
"^»ock  since  the  treaty  o*  Utracht  (1713) 
"»*»  Uttle  intention  of  agreeing. 


The  point  that  must  be  realized  is  that  the 
issue  of  Gibraltar  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  defense  of  the  West.  The  hard  odd 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Spanish  coopera- 
tion is  essential  for  Gibraltar,  even  aa  a  Brit- 
ish base,  to  perform  Its  full  strategic  role. 

Three  nations  are  vitally  concerned — Spain 
and  England  are  at  odds.  So,  that  leaves  it 
up  to  the  United  States  to  try  to  get  a  settle- 
ment. Such  UJ5.  Interest  Is  necessary  trom 
the  standpoint  of  the  defense  of  free  Europe, 
the  Atlantic  and,  hence,  our  own  national 
security. 


Text  of  Prime  Minister  Leri  Eshkol't 
Statement  on  June  20,  1967,  at  Sharm- 
el-Sheikh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE^ 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  existence.  Israel  has 
wanted  nothing  more  than  peace  with  her 
Arab  neighbors. 

When  Egypt  began  her  aggressive  ac- 
tivities against  Israel  and  resolved  to 
completely  destroy  her,  Israel  asked  for 
peace. 

And  even  now,  after  Israel  has  won  a 
costly  war  and  is  in  a  position  of  strength, 
she  still  asks  for  peace. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  text  of  Prime  Minister  Levi 
Eshkol's  statement  made  on  June  20, 
1967,  at  Sharm-el-Sheikh.  The  text  ai> 
peared  in  the  June  30  edition  of  the 
Jewish  Press  and  follows: 
Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  Otters  To  Meet 

Arab     Ti«Anras     To     Discuss     Permanent 

Peacx 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  statement  made 
on  Jvme  20  by  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  at 
Sharm-el-Shelkh  In  Southern  Sinai  at  the 
entremce  to  the  Strait  of  Tiran  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba. 

"At  the  Bite  where  hate  and  aggression 
against  us  reached  its  peak  forcing  \is  to  de- 
fend ourselves;  from  this  place  where  evU 
started,  I  again  state  to  our  neighbors  my 
readiness  to  meet  with  each  one  of  the  Arab 
leaders  to  discuss  permanent  peace." 

"My  words  do  not  stem  out  of  arrogance. 
I  would  not  like  somebody  to  believe  that  I 
am  saying  this  because  I  am  in  a  position  of 
strength,  but  out  of  a  desire  to  forget  the 
past  and  to  prevent  tests  of  strength  In  the 
future,  out  of  a  deep  longing  to  serve  Jointly 
the  entire  region  and  to  renew  the  days  of 
prosperity  when  Jews  and  Arabs  contributed 
together  towards  human  culture." 

"Some  years  ago,  during  a  compyaratively 
quiet  period  I  put  forward  a  similar  sugges- 
tion to  the  President  of  Egypt,  but  my  words 
were  then  received  with  mockery.  At  this  his- 
toric hour,  here  in  Sharm-el-sheikh.  I  renew 
my  appeal,  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  for  peace 
talks  with  our  nearest  neighbors,  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  with  King  Hussein,  and  with 
other  Arab  leaders,  at  any  time  and  at  any 
place." 

MIDDLE  east  has  GREAT  rUTCTBE  THROUGH  PXACX 

"The  Middle  East  has  a  great  future  only 
through  peace  and  Joint  endeavor.  We  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity.  Let  no  one  thinfc- 
that  It  Is  possible  to  turn  the  clock  back.  Let 
us  therefore  march  together  towards  perma- 
nent peace  and  security." 


"1  am  against  a  settlement  which  calls  for 
an  armistice  agreement.  I  speak  about  per- 
manent peace  and  the  creetton  of  Buch  ae- 
curlty  conditions  imder  which  one  party  will 
not  be  afraid  of  the  other.  I  therefore  appeal 
'^^cooperation  In  aU  fields — economic,  cul- 
tund  and  spiritual,  for  the  common  contribu- 
tion towards  tbe  prosperity  ot  our  people* 
and  the  entire  world." 


Death  of  a  Medic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 


or  CAuroRNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confu- 
sion and  grief  incident  to  the  tragic 
conflict  In  Vietnam  becomes  especially 
poignant  when  a  loved  one  falls  in  bat- 
tle. 

Rudolph  and  Nancy  Grajeda,  of  Lu- 
cerne VaUey,  In  California,  voice  an 
anguished  cry  for  direction  and  purpose 
In  a  war  that,  to  them,  seems  increasing- 
ly senseless. 

I  submit  their  letter  for  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Impassioned  protest 
against  our  Government's  Indecisive 
management  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Their  letter  follows: 

June  25,  1967. 

Dear  Mb.  Prrns:  I  wonder  if  it  does  any 
good  to  write  to  you,  but  I  will  anyway. 
Tonight,  Just  after  sunset,  a  neighbor  and 
friend  came  home.  I  called  to  him  and 
waved  the  way  I  always  do  when  I  see  him. 
But  something  was  amiss,  for  he  called  my 
name  In  a  desperate  way — a  way  that  fright- 
ened me,  because  I  had  never  heard  his  voice 
in  that  tone  before.  He  walked  in  a  funny 
way  as  U  he  hurt  somewhere,  as  If  he  had 
the  wind  knocked  right  out  of  him.  He  was 
walking  toward  me,  so  I  started  walking 
toward  him. 

When  close  enough  to  hear  he  said  "Call 
the  plant  and  tell  them  I  won't  be  In  for 
about  a  week."  I  aald  okay,  but  why?  He 
said  with  tears  In  his  voice,  "My  boy  Just 
got  killed  In  Vietnam." 

I  knew  his  boy  well.  He  was  a  medic  In  the 
paratroopers,  and  had  been  on  the  front  line 
for  about  seven  days.  Also  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  old. 

Then  Bill  turned  around  and  walked  to 
his  house,  and  I  to  mine.  A  few  moments  ' 
later  I  heard  a  wall  and  a  scream,  and  a 
voice  saying,  "No,  no,  no,  not  my  boney, 
no,  no.  no."  That  must  have  been  when  BUI 
told  his  wife  that  her  son  was  dead.  It  was 
something  President  Johnson  should  have 
heard. 

Bill's  wife  Just  had  an  operation  last  week 
and  has  been  home  for  a  lew  days,  and  you 
should  have  heard  her  screaming  as  BUI  drove 
his  car  past  our  house  on  the  way  to  the 
hospital  tonight.  It  shouldn't  have  happened 
to  these  nice  people. 

What  I  have  been  getting  around  to  is 
this.  Let's  get  that  no  good  war  over  with 
and  quit  killing  boys  like  Bill's  son. 

We  have  been  fighting  that  war  for  years 
now  and  stUl  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
not  BO  much  as  hinted  that  they  want  to 
talk  peace.  Why  go  on  kidding  ourselves. 
Tliey  think  they  have  us  licked  and  maybe 
they  do.  But  If  they  don't  let's  get  the  whole 
thing  over  with.  Let's  bomb  hell  out  of  them. 
Let's  hit  them  with  everything  we've  got. 
They  dont  know  what  peace  Is — so  how  can 
they  talk  It? 
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I  feel  great  sorrow  for  BUI  and  hl«  wife. 
But  I  hope  they  did  not  lose  their  fine  boy 
In  Tain.  I  hope  that  thla  Great  country  wUl 
■top  playing  gamee  with  that  lltOe  commu- 
nlstle  country  over  there  and  get  this  war 
won — or  lost,  but  get  It  over  with. 

Please  write  and  give  us  some  answers — 
any  hope  that  we  might  either  get  In  the 
war  with  everything,  or  ptUl  out.  so  we  can 
tell  our  neighbors  and  they  might  feel  that 
their  son  didn't  die  In  vain. 

It  tent  J\wt  myself  who  feels  this  way. 
Everyone  I  talk  to  thinks  that  Ifs  such  a 
stupid  waste  for  us  to  be  over  there,  helping 
a  country  which  won't  help  Itself. 
Yours  truly, 

Rudolph  W.  Grajeda,  Jr. 
Nanct  Geajkda. 


Boys  Who  Work  With  Fear:  Some  Action 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNODS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of 
the  article  written  by  Miriam  Ottenberg. 
staff  writer  for  the  Sunday  Star,  con- 
tained a  report  on  some  changes  made  by 
Chief  Judge  Morris  Miller,  of  the  Dis- 
trict's juvenile  court.  Miss  Ottenberg's 
story  deals  with  the  unsavory  condltons 
our  young  "businessmen"  face  at  the 
hands  of  gangs  of  young  bullies.  As  a 
former  judge,  I  handled  many  juvenile 
cases  in  my  own  home  community.  In  di- 
recting my  probation  ofllcers,  one  of  the 
things  I  insisted  be  done  was  that  the 
arrest  of  a  repeater  be  put  on  the  top  of 
the  list  for  next  morning's  court  action. 
It  is  Impossible  for  a  judge  to  take  action 
unless  the  probation  ofBcer  and  the 
police  adequately  inform  the  court  that  a 
second  offense  has  been  ccHnmitted. 
Priorities  have  to  be  set  up  giving  prec- 
edence to  repeaters  and  juveniles  who 
engage  In  reprisals  as  a  means  of  keeping 
from  being  Informed  on.  Apparently, 
Judge  MUler  of  the  District  juvenile 
court  has  made  some  changes  to  make 
sure  that  juveniles  charged  with  robbery 
are  taken  before  a  judge.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  those  assaults  on  persons 
take  higher  priority  over  assaults  on 
property.  But  this  is  a  start,  and  Miss 
Ottenberg's    reporting    of    this    change 

follows: 

SoMS  Action 

Chief  Justice  Morris  Miller  of  the  District's 
Juvenile  Court  has  changed  court  policy  to 
make  sure  juveniles  charged  with  robbery 
are  taken  before  a  judge.  It  was  learned  last 
night. 

In  a  memorandum  to  the  court's  di- 
rector of  social  work,  the  judge  said: 
Tt  appears  to  me  that  we  must  at  this 
point  make  a  concerted  effort  to  handle  of- 
fenders in  cases  Involving  offenses  against 
persons  on  a  Urmer  basis  and  with  more 
exposure  to  the  judicial  processes  of  the 
court  as  the  circumstances  may  warrant.** 

The  judge  acted  aft«'  reviewing  the  facts 
brought  out  In  The  Star's  investlgatloii  ot 
the  Increasing  number  at  juveniles  preying 
on  wwklng  boys.  The  Star  noted  that  despite 
repeated  robberies  and  threats  oS  reprisal  U 
the  robbery  Is  reported,  many  ol  the  Jtit»- 
nilee  never  appear  before  the  judge  on  a  rob- 
bery charge. 

That's  what  Judge  MUler  wants  changed. 


He  recalled  that  after  Judge  Aubrey  E. 
Robinson  Jr.  left  for  District  Court  In  Novem- 
ber, 19fl6,  and  seven  months  i>aEsed  before  a 
successor  was  sworn  In,  two  Judges,  in  effect, 
had  to  cover  the  work  of  three. 

So,  court  procedures  were  modified  to  give 
priority  to  oases  where  the  boy  was  being 
held  at  the  Receiving  Home  or  a  change  of 
his  status — such  as  commitment — was  In- 
volved. 

Judge  Miller  said  he  had  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  with  the  number  of  com- 
plaints filed  with  the  court  Involving  offenses 
against  persons.  He  particularly  cited  yoke 
robberies  of  youngsters  engaged  In  delivery 
and  collections  as  well  as  assaults  on  persons 
accompanied  by  intimidating  threats. 

"I  have  noted,  too."  the  judge  added,  "that 
there  have  been  Incidents  of  repeaters  in 
these  categories  of  cases  and  under  oxir  pres- 
ent pwlicy.  since  no  change  of  status  may  be 
Involved,  subsequent  cases  are  not  normally 
petitioned  and  brought  before  a  Judge." 

In  calling  for  a  change  of  policy,  Judge 
Miller  speclfled  that  these  complaints  should 
get  to  the  Judge,  not  only  Initially  but  more 
particularly  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  pat- 
tern of  repeated  Incidents. 

"Intake  workers  and  probation  officers," 
Judge  Miller  warned,  "should  be  alert  to 
situations  where  Intimidation  Is  Involved  and 
threats  of  reprisal  are  made  to  the  victims 
and  these  facts  should  be  made  known  to 
the  Judge  in  social  study  reports  and  at  hear- 
ings in  court. 

'This  will,  of  course.  Involve  more  judicial 
time,  but  the  situation  should  be  somewhat 
alleviated  after  the  third  Judge  Is  confirmed 
and  takes  office  and  will  be  even  more  allevi- 
ated should  pending  legislation  to  expand 
the  bench  of  this  coxirt  to  five  Judges  be 
passed  by  the  Congress." 


making  its  mark  oa  the  economy  of 
southern  Indiana.  Its  hard-working 
citizens  can  commemorate  July  I  as  their 
own  Independence  day.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  this  Congress  to  note 
Princeton's  accomplishment. 
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Hawaii  Citizens  Play  Important  Roles  in 
American  Samoa 


A  Uoiqae  Community  Experience 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ZIC*i.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  southern 
Indiana  community  of  Princeton  is  cur- 
rently enjoying  a  status  probably  unique 
for  the  State  and  rare  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  debt  free. 

At  the  city  council  meeting  held  on 
June  19,  Princeton's  dynamic  young 
mayor.  Bill  McConnell,  announced  that 
"as  of  July  1.  this  city  will  be  debt  free." 

July  1  marked  the  date  of  final  pay- 
ment on  the  community's  swimming  pool 
bonds.  With  the  receipt  of  funds  by  the 
bonding  company,  Priiiceton  moved  Into 
a  rather  exclusive  circle.  The  city's  for- 
mer Indebtedness,  besides  the  swimming 
pool  bonds,  was  limited  to  $10,000  in 
school  aid  bonds.  These  were  recently 
assumed  by  the  North  Gibson  School 
Corp. 

Related  Mayor  McConnell  to  the  coun- 
cil, "I  know  of  few,  if  any  Hoosler  com- 
munities which  can  state  that  they  are 
debt  free."  McConnell  annoimced  that 
the  city  now  has  $180,000  In  bonding 
power  with  which  it  may  build  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certainly  proud  of 
Princeton  and  its  city  government  and 
proud  that  this  aggressive  community  is 
in  my  district.  Under  the  leadership  of 
their   resourceful   mayor,   Princeton   is 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  agriculture  in  American  Samoa 
has  never  looked  brighter  due  to  the  ef- 
fective work  of  two  University  of  Hawaii 
graduates,  Mr.  Thomas  Hatakeyama 
and  Mr.  Charles  ShiraishL 

Mr.  Hatfiikeyama  has  recently  been 
appointed  as  the  new  director  of  agri- 
culture for  the  government  of  American 
Samoa  to  succeed  Mr.  Shlralshi.  who 
takes  on  a  new  role  as  director  of  Peace 
Corps  training  in  the  South  Pacific.  The 
activities  of  these  able  administrators, 
who  have  been  so  instrumental  in  en- 
hancing the  potential  of  agriculture  in 
this  group  of  seven  Islands  located  ap- 
proximately 2.300  miles  southwest  of 
Hawaii,  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  news 
dispatch  from  Pagopago,  the  capital. 

The  newly  appointed  director  of  agri- 
culture was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  in  1950,  where  he  majored 
in  agriculture,  and  received  his  master's 
degree  In  agricultural  education  from 
Cornell  University.  Mr.  Hatakeyama's 
work  as  extension  services  supervisor  In 
Samoa  begem  In  1963,  following  an  8- 
year  assignment  teaching  vocational 
agriculture  In  Hawaii.  In  his  capacity  as 
extension  services  supervisor,  he  helped 
to  establish  varied  home  demonstration 
and  4-H  Club  activities  which  were 
highly  successful  in  encouraging  the 
women  and  young  people  of  Samoa  to 
take  a  more  active  role  In  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hatakeyama  said  that  although 
there  is  still  a  great  de&l  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done,  he  feels  that  "With  the 
continued  support  of  the  public  in  agri- 
cultural endeavors,  we  can  work  togeth- 
er to  make  a  better  and  more  prosperous 
Samoa,"  I  am  confident  that  the  people 
of  American  Samoa  will  continue  to 
benefit  as  a  result  of  the  contributicais 
which  have  been  made  by  these  two  out- 
standing Hawaii  agriculturists  toward 
the  goal  of  a  better  and  more  prosper- 
ous Samoa. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  also 
find  of  Interest  this  report  on  agricul- 
tural activities  hi  American  Samoa  I 
therefore  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  news  article 
from  the  June  20,  1967,  issue  of  the  Hon- 
olulu Advertiser,  entitled  "University  of 
Hawaii  Grad  Heads  Samoa  Farming": 
UNiVERsrrT  or  Hawah  0«ad  Heads  Samo* 
Fabmino 
Paoopago. — Thoma*  Hatakeyama.  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  the  new 
director  of  agrlculttire  for  the  government 
of  American  Samoa. 


He  suoceeda  Oharles  Shlralshi.  who  has 
been    appointed    director    ot    Peace    Corp* 

training  in  the  South  PadQc. 

Hatakeyama  wae  bom  tn  Hawaii  and  w«s 
graduated  from  UH  in  1960.  He  majored  in 
general  agricxilture. 

In  1951,  he  received  his  teaching  certlllcate 
in  vocational  agriculture. 

He  received  his  master's  degree  In  agricul- 
ture education  from  Cornell  University  after 
aervlng  in  the  Army,  and  taught  vocational 
agriculture  In  HawaU  for  eight  years  before 
moving  to  American  Samoa  in  1963  as  ex- 
tension services  supervisor. 

As  supervisor,  he  was  instrumental  In  es- 
tablishing extension  services.  He  Initiated 
home  demonstration  and  4H  Club  activities 
to  encourage  women  and  young  people  to 
take  a  more  active  role  in  agriculture  In 
Samoa. 

Hatakeyama  was  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  agriculture  In  1964. 

He  believes  there  la  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  agriculture  In 
Samoa^ 

"Panning  Is  just  coming  Into  Its  own,"  he 
Mid.  "Many  more  people  are  needed  to  farm 
before  Samoa  can  become  Independent  of 
Imported  commodities. 

Terming  la  profitable  and  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  worthy  occupation  instead 
of  a  part-time  job." 

He  added.  "With  the  continued  support  of 
Ibe  public  in  agrtcultiiral  endeavors,  we  «*" 
vcrk  together  to  make  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  Samoa." 

Shlralshl's  post  with  the  Peace  Corps  was 
created  recenUy.  It  will  entail  establlahlng  a 
iBilnlng  program  for  trainees  who  will  be 
MUgned  In  Western  Samoa,  Fiji  and  Tonga. 
He  received  his  degree  In  agriculture  from 
tb*  University  at  Hawaii.  Before  coming  to 
Bsmoa  In  1963,  he  was  engaged  In  his  own 
l»OBlness  in  Hawaii  for  15  years. 

In  Samoa,  he  has  been  Inrtrumental  in 
changing  the  potential  of  agriculture.  For 
ttae  first  time  eggs  and  fresh  vegetable*  were 
■ade  available  to  the  public  on  a  regtUar 
fetsis  and  at  a  reasonable  coat  to  the  oon- 
nmer. 


Ontstandiiis  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
Opinion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   BOtTTR   CAKOIXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Vietnam  PoBcy  Sopport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  HKW   ICXXICO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 
Jif.  MORRIS  Of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
weaker,  today  when  we  are  hearing  such 
wried  discussion  of  the  conflict  in  Vlet- 
Mm,  both  pro  and  con,  I  believe  that 
«e  views  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
wns  of  New  Mexico  will  be  of  value  to 
^  colleagues.  Commander  Antonio 
TOmontes  of  this  highly  respected  or- 
•Wmtion  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter 
•Mressed  to  President  Johnson  express- 
nttheir  support  of  the  admlnlstraUon 
Wes  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  enter 
™»brief  but  significant  letter  Into  the 
WBOtt  at  this  potat  for  the  benefit  of 
«v  colleagues: 

!,-.„     _  Jutfz  29,  1967. 

J«™ow  B.  Johnson. 

'"^tof  the  united  States.  White  House, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
»«T  DiAB    Ma.    PREsnatNT:    The    Disabled 
«««n  Veterans  of  New  Mexico,  at  their 

•  J,^'','*?*'*"*  '°  S*°*»  ^  New  Mexico, 
*f°°»  1-^.    1967.  voted  to  reaffirm  thrtr 


JJPWt  of  the   government  policy   in  Viet 

Sincerely  yours, 
«-_  Antonto  Vxhamontts, 

^mmander.  Department  of  New  Mexico. 


Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap^jeals 
handed  down  an  important  decision  In 
the  application  of  Captain  Levy  for  bail 
pending  his  appeal. 

The  court,  in  a  careful  and  scholarly 
manner,  examined  the  precedents  for 
baU,  Including  the  legal  background  of 
the  eighth  amendment — the  constitu- 
tional provision  relating  to  ball.  It  also 
makes  an  analysis  of  the  history  of  bail 
In  court-martial  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  this  important  opinion  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

[Miscellaneous   Docket  No.   67-9] 
VS.    CoiTHT    or   Mn,rrART   Appi:ai.s — Howaso 
BRirrr  Levt,  Captain,  VS.  Asmt,  PmnoN- 
KB  V.  Stanley  r.  Rmoe,  Sccbetabt  or  thk 
Army;  Oinis  Perez.  Major  Oenxxai^  Cok- 
MANMNo  General.  Fort  Jackson.  Sovth 
Carolina;    E.  B.  Roberts,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral,  Acting   Commander.   Fort   Jackson. 
SotTTH  Carolina;  Jode  Wilson,  LnxmNANT 
Colonel.  Provost  Marshal,  Fort  Jackbon, 
South  Caroltna;  Charles  Jackson.  accoND 
Lieutenant,   CoNriNEMENT  OrrrcER,   Fobt 
Jackson,  SoirrH  Carolina,  Respondents 
On  Petition  for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or. 
In  the  alternative,  ball  pending  appeal,  or  In 
the    alternative.    Belief    In    the    Nature '  of 
Mandamus,  or.  In  the  alternative,  such  other 
further  or  different  and  appropriate  relief  aa 
may  be  required,  July  7, 1967. 

Charlea  Morgan,  Jr^  Esquire,  argued  the 
cause  for  Petitioner.  With  him  on  the  brief 
were  Laughlin  McDonald,  Esquire  Anthony 
G.  Amsterdam.  Esquire.  Alan  H.  Levine,  ta- 
quire.  Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Norton.  Melvin  L. 
Wulf.  Esquire.  Captain  CharUs*  M  Sander* 
Jr.,  and  Captain  Walter  Jones. 

Captain  L.  Dean  Moore  argued  the  cause 
for  Respondents.  With  him  on  the  brief  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Rarick. 
OPINION  or  the  court 
Per  Curiam:  PetiUoner  was  arraigned  be- 
fore   a    general    court-martial    convened    at 
Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina,  charged  with 
disobedience  of  an  order  of  a  superior  officer, 
promoting  disloyalty  among  the  troops,  and 
making  intemperate,  defamatory,  provoking 
at. I  disloyal  statements  to  enlisted  personnel,' 
In  violation  of  Articles  90.  134.  and  133.  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice,  10  USC  ||  890 
934,  and  933,  respectively.  He  was  convicted 
as  charged   and   sentenced   to,  be   dismissed 
from  the  service,  total  forfeitures,   and  to 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  three  years 
Pursuant  to  the  Judgment  and  sentence,  the 
petitioner  te  being  detained  In  the  United 
States  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Jackson,  await- 
ing action  by  the  convening  authority  under 
Article  64  of  the  Code,  supra,  10  USC  {  864. 

On  June  20,  1967.  counsel  for  Captain  Levy 
filed  with  this  Court  a  Petition  for  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  or.  In  the  alternaUve  baU 
pending  appeal,  or.  In  the  alternative.  Be- 
lief In  the  Nature  of  Mandamus,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  such  other  further  or  different 
and  appropriate  relief  as  may  be  required  la 
Its  brief,  counsel  allege  that  the  petlUoner's 
oonUnued  confinement  pending  final  disposi- 
tion of  his  appeal  Is  unlawful  and  \inconstl- 
tutlonal  because  It  is  In  vlolaUon  of  (a) 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  United  States 
1961,  paragraph  2ld;   (b)    the  Due  Process 


clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
rtltutlon  of  the  United  States;  (c)  the  ex- 
cessive baU  provision  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment; (d)  Rule  46(a)(2),  Federal  Rulee  of 
Criminal  Procedure;  and  (e)  the  Flirt 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Petitioner  seeks  the  Issuance  of  write  of 
habeas  corpus  or  mandamus.  In  a  proper 
case,  this  Court  has  the  authority  to  issue 
such  Writs.  United  Statee  v  Frlschholz,  10 
USCMA  160,  86  CMR  306.  The  former  would 
test  the  legality  of  petitioner's  restraint 
while  the  latter  is  addressed  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  judgment  and  discretion  which 
a  public  officer,  duty  bound  In  law.  has  failed 
to  exercise.  Since  the  question  Involved  In 
both  of  these  writs  concerns  the  granting 
of  ball,  or  release  from  confinement  without 
ball,  pending  appeal,  also  sought  by  the  peti- 
tioner, our  decision  necessarily  will  be 
fUctated  by  the  answer  to  the  question 
whether  baU  is  available  to  a  miUtary 
prisoner.  ' 

In  tracing  the  history  of  ball  In  the  United 
States,  we  quite  naturally  begin  with  the 
Hghth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee.  which  provides- 

"Excessive  ball  jhall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  impoeed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments  inflicted." 

In  Carlson  v  Landon.  842  US  634  545  M 
L  ed  647.  6«3.  72  S  Ct  626  (1952).  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  observed- 
•TTie  bun  clause  [of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment) was  Ufted  with  Blight  changes  from 
the  KngUsk  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  [1  Wm.  tc 
Mary  n,  eh  2,  |  1  (lO).]  In  England  that 
clause  has  never  been  thought  to  acconl  a 
right  to  ball  In  aU  cases  [Petersdorff,  on 
Ball.  483  «t  seq).  tnit  merely  to  provide  that 
baU  BhaU  not  be  excessive  In  those  case* 
where  It  U  proper  to  grant  baU.  When  this 
cUuee  wae  carried  over  Into  our  BUI  of 
Rights,  nothing  was  said  that  Indicated  any 
different  concept  [1  Annata  of  Congross 
763.]  The  Sghth  Amendment  has  not  pre- 
vented Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
at  cases  In  which  b&U  shaU  be  allowed  In 
this  coimtry.  Thus  in  criminal  cases  baU  U 
not  compulsory  where  the  punishment  may 
be  death.  (1  Stat  91.  |  S3;  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  4«  (a).)  Indeed,  the  very  lan- 
guage erf  the  Amendment  faUs  to  say  aU 
arrests  must  be  bailable." 

And  In  Stack  v  Boyle,  842  US  I.  96  L  ed  3 
«.  ja  S  Otl(  1961 ).  the  court  said : 

"...  From  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  at  1789,  1  Stat  73,  91,  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Rale  46 
(a)(1),  federal  law  has  unequivocally  ptr>- 
vl<led  that  a  person  arrested  for  a  noo-capltal 
offense  ahaU  be  admitted  to  baU.  This  faadl- 
U^  right  to  freedom  before  conviction 
P«Tnlts  the  unhampered  preparatton  at  • 
«fenae,  and  serves  to  prevent  the  Infliction 
01  punishment  prior  to  conviction  See  Hud- 
eon  V.  Parker,  166  US  277,  286,  89  L  ed  424 
436.  15  S  Ot  460  (1895).  Unless  this  right  to 
ball  be/ore  trial  is  preserved,  the  presump- 
tlon  of  innocence,  secured  only  after  cen- 
turies of  struggle,  would  lose  Ite  meaning  - 
1  Emphasis  supplied . ) 

It  is  clear,  from  the  Interpretation  placed 
upon  it  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the 
excessive  baU  provision  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, taken  from  the  English  Bill  of  Bights 
was  concerned  only  with  the  right  to  ball 
prior  to  conviction.  That  the  English  Bill  o* 
Rights  was  also  so  limited  Is  borne  out  by  the 
foUowlng  statement  from  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Lavra  of  Kngland  Book 
IV.  Chapter  22.  Of  Oommltment  and  Ball 
at  page  295 : 

•■Let  us  next  see.  who  may  not  be  admitted 
to  baU.  or,  what  offences  are  not  bailable 
And  here  I  shall  not  consider  any  ome  at 
ttoee  cases  in  which  ball  is  ousted  by  statute 
ftom  prisoners  convicted  of  partleulai'  of- 
fences; for  then  such  Imprisoiunen*  wlthoiat 
baU  Is  part  of  their  sentence  and  punUh- 
ment.  .  .  ."  k— " 

The  First  Congress,  by  enacting  the  Judi- 
ciary Act.  1  Stat  73   (1789),  eetahllshed  tb* 
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judlcua  Court*  0*  Xb»  UnUad  SU*««  «ad  ^ 
role,  under  lAdtA  UitJ  ww*  ^  ojjr^ 
WltH  nrfewoo.  to  tti#  gimatlng  o<  b-il.  «»• 
Ac*pro^d«.    ^^^  ^  ^^^^^   j^   ^^^^^^^^^^ 

oaaee'  [for  »ny  crime  or  offenae  again**  tt»» 
United  St&tesl.  baU  »h*U  be  admltUsd.  «- 
oept  where  the  punlahment  may  ^d«tn^ 
InS^hlcn  case.  It  ahaU  not  be  admitted _but 
by  the  aupreme  or  a  circuit  oourt.  ...  [i 
Stat  73,  01.] 

The  Aot  la  silent  with  regard  to  ball  after 
conviction.  j  .  ♦»,. 

The  Supreme  Court,  organized  under  the 
Judiciary  Act,  subeequenUy  adopted  specific 
ruleo  for  practice  and  procedure  In  «>urt«  of 
the  United  States.  In  that  connection,  the 
Circuit  court  for  the  No^l^^  Dl^*^  °^ 
Florida,  in  EX  parte  Harla^  180  Fed  119  135 
(ND  Ka)  (1908).  (afflnned  218  US  442.  64 
L  ed  1101,  31  S  Ct  44).  stated  with  reference 

*°"Supreine  Court  rule  34  (29  Sup.  Ct.  xjd) 
as  to  baU.  when  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  haa 
Issued  and  been  discharged,  leaves  the  bail- 
ing of  the  prteoner  pending  appeal  entirely 
wnhin  the  dlecretlon  of  the  court  which  Is- 
sued  the   writ.   It   U   needles,   to  say    that 
there  ia  no  constituHoruU  right  to   bail  tn 
any  case,  after  conviction.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  the 
only  rule  which  can  be  deduced  from  the 
authorttlee  is  that  ball  shoiUd  be  granted  or 
denied  as  best  efTects  exact  Justice  between 
the  government  and  the  defendant  accord- 
ina  to  the  character  and  urgencies  of  the 
instant  caae.  determined  in  the  Ught  of  the 
prlnclplee  of  the  common  law  as  affected  by 
the    enactments    of    Oongrese."     [Emphasis 
supplied.] 

See  also  the  AnnotaUons  in  19  AIJl  807  ^d 
77  AI^  1235,  "Constitutional  tight  to  ball 
nending  appeal  from  conviction."  for  addl- 
K  lutS^y,  botH  State  ««^d  Feder^;  ^ 
support  of  tue  proposition  that  the  right  to 
baJJ^ter  conviction  Is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right. 

By  authority  of  Congress.  Act  of  June  29, 
1940  54  Stat  688.  the  Supreme  Court  was 
^vei  specific  authority  to  prescribe  rules  o 
pleading  practK*-  «^d  procedure  ^  criminal 
S>^ts  5  Se  united  States Jti^e  46  perians 
to  ball.  As  originally  enacted.  Ru»e  *6W  (2) 
of  toe  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
DTOvlded  in  pertinent  part: 

"Ball  n»ay  be  allowed  pending  appeal  or 
certiorari  only  If  it  appears  that  the  case 
involves  a  substantial  question  whl<^ 
should    be    determined    by    the    appellate 

**™s  was  substentially  a  resta^ent  of 
the  previously  promulgated  Rule  VI  of  the 
supreme  Oo^it  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure in  Criminal  Oases. 

Rule  46(a)  (2)  was  amended  in  1956  ana 
the  present  rule  reads: 

"Bail  may  be  allowed  pending  appeal  or 

certiorari  imless  it  appears  that  the  appeal  Is 

frivolous  or  taken  for  delay."  ,    *v,« 

Justice   Frankfurter   in   speaking   of   the 

change  In  the  nile  observed: 

"Obviously,  as  the  Government  recognizes, 
the  amendment  has  greatiy  liberalized  the 
basis  for  admission  to  bail  in  the  federal 
courts  pending  an  appeal  frwn  conviction. 

I  think  the  Government  Is  right  in 
saying' that  the  granting  of  ball  is  ca"®*  ^»' 
more^readlly  under  the  new  standard  than 
It  was  under  the  old  concept  of  'substantial 
question.-  It  Is  also  right  in  Indicating  that 
the  new  Rule  effectuates  a  shift  from  putting 
the  burden  on  the  convicted  defendant  to 
establish  ellglWUty  foe  ball.  ^  requiring  the 
Government  to  persuade  the  trial  Judge  t^at 
the   minimum  standards   for   allowing   ball 
have  not  been  met."  [Ward  v  United  Statw, 
1  L  ed  2d  26.  78  S  Ct  1063  (1966) ;  Annotated 
at  1  I.  ed  ad  1584.  Right  to  ball  before  con- 
viction ox  upon  review  thereof,  under  Federal 
Criminal  Procedure  Rule  46(a)(1)  and  (2).j 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  a  military 


prteoner  is  entitled  to  baU,  the  burden  U  on 
the  Government  to  show  why  it  should  not 

^I?^  earlier  annotation  entiUed  "Bafl 
pending  appeal  from  conviction,-  *^  J^ 
4M.  S^eriniTederal  cases,  the  majority  of 
the  States,  as  well  as  England  and  Canada.  It 

^  "Under  the  common  law  baU  pending  an 
appeal  from  a  conviction  was  not  a  natter  of 
rtghTBex  T  WUkes  (1770)  4  Bi^.  282'T  ?8 
Eng  Reprint,  337;  Rex  v  Waddlngton  (1800) 
r  last.  143,  102  Eng.  Reprint,  59.  And  see 
the  various  American  cases  cited  «»rough- 
out  this  annotation  for  dicU  to  the  same 

*""But  generally  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  to  some  extent  In  England,  ball  pend- 
ing an  appeal  from  a  conviction  seems  to  be 
a  creature  of  statute."   [Ibid.,  at  P^ge  459.1 
Having  established  that  the  right  to  ball 
nending   appeal   from   conviction   U   not   or 
co^tltutlon^  dimensions  but  statutory  only 
we  must  look  to  the  statutory  law  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  governing  the  military  to 
determine  whether  the  appellant  should  pre- 
vail in  his  petition,  .martial    are 
At  the   present   time,   courts-martla    are 
governed  by  the  Provisions  of  the  Uniform 
rode  of  Military  Justice,   10  USC   H   801  to 
9«.  A^  recently^as  United  States  v  Ga"aghen 
iruSCMA  391.  35  CMR  363,  we  had  oc«:aslon 
i^  trace  military  law  from  its  Inception  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
D^esent    and  tke  same  need  not  be  repeated 
K  Suffl^  to  say  that  the  First  confess 
specifically  provided,  "That  tb«  said  t^PJ 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  articles  oi 
w^    which    have    been    established   by    the 
united  States  in  Congress  ^ssemb^,  or  by 
such  rules  and  articles  of  war   f  ^T'o^S- 
after  bv  law  be  established."  Act  of  Septern- 
ber  29    1789    1  Stat  95,  96.  We  have  not  found, 
nor  has  any  instance  been  called  to  our  a  - 
tentlon,    wherein    the    guarantees    of    ball. 
exVstlng   in   the   civilian  Jurisdictions    have 
been   extended    to   military   Personnel     sen- 
tenced to  confinement  pursuant  to  convic- 
tfon  by  cour«-martial.  either  by  statute,  rule 
or  rejuation  promulgated  by  the  ^eslden^, 
or  ludicial  decision.  As  we  stated  in  United 
Itat^  1   Hangsleben,  B  USCMA  320,  323,  24 
^""lao,  -m  the  military  bail  »«  not  ava.U 
able."  Cf.  United  States  1  Bayhand,  6  USCMA 
762,  21  CMR  84. 

Federal  courU  have  also  recognized  the 
absence  of  the  right  to  bail  P^^^^f B,^PP\^^ 
from  a  conviction  by  court^s-mari^ial.  In 
UnUed  States  v  Vissering,  184  F  Supp  529, 
530  (ED  Va)    (1960),  that  court  stated: 

"  the  Eighth   Amendment   Is  not  ap- 

plicable to  military  personnel,  and  ball  is 
Wholly  unknown  to  the  military  law  and 
practice.  72  Harv.  Law  Rev.  266  284  285, 
United  States  ex  rel.  Woodard  v  Deahl,  D^a 
WD.  Ark,,  80  P  Supp  666;  29  Temple  Law 
Quarterly.  1.  5;  United  States  y  Bayhand,  6 
USCMA.   762.   21   G.M.R.  84    (1956). 

Civilian  statutes,  on  occasion,  are  not  In- 
tended to  apply  to  the  '""'tajy.  Pertinent  to 
the  problem  at  hand  is  the  Ba U  Beform  Act 
of  1966  80  Btat  214,  18  USC  §  3146,  et  seq. 
This  Act  sets  forth  the  current  guidelines  to 
be  followed  by  the  Federal  courts  in  deter- 
mining whether  an  accused  should  be  re- 
leased pending  appellate  review  and  specifi- 
cally excludes  courts-martial  from  its  pro- 
visions. 18  CSC  13152(2). 

Similar  to  its  grant  of  authority  to  the 
supreme  Court  to  prescribe  rules  of  practice 
and    procedure    In    Federal    civilian    cases 
which  have  the  force  of  statutory  law,  the 
congress,  by  Article  36  of  the  Code,  supra 
10  USC  5  886,  granted  to  the  President  the 
parallel  power  to  make  such  rules  for  the 
military  courts.  By  virtue  of  this  atithOTity, 
the  President  prescribed  by  Executive  Order 
10214  of  February  8,  1951,  the  "Manual  for 
Courts-Martial,    United    States,    1951.      The 
rules  contained  therein  are  similar  to,  and 
m  some  instances  Identical  with,  those  of  the 


Supreme  Court.  See  United  States  v  Smith, 
13  USCMA  106,  33  CMR  106.  No  express  pro- 
vision respecting  bail  Is  found  thereUi.  How- 
ever, paragraph  3ld  at  the  Manual,  in  es- 
sence a  parallel  provision  to  Rule  48(a)  (2), 
supra,  called  to  our  attention  by  the  appel- 
lant, provides: 

"Responsibility  for  restraint  after  trial  — 
Upon  notification  from  a  trial  counsel  of  the 
rwult  of  a  trial  (44e(2) ) .  a  commanding  offi- 
cer will  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action 
w  th  respect  to  the  restraint  of  the  person 
tried.  Such  action,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, may  involve  the  immediate  release  of 
the  person  from  any  restraint,  or  the  Imposi- 
tion of  any  necessary  restraint  pending  final 

action  on  the  case."  ..v.  *  *i.  » 

While  it  seems  more  likely  that  that  por- 
tion of  the  paragraph  relating  to  "the  Imme- 
diate release  of  the  person  from  any  re- 
straint" applies  to  those  accused  who  have 
been  acquitted  by  Judgment  of  the  court 
(see  paragraph  22),  we  vrtll  assume  that  it 
also  applies  to  convicted  persons  awalUng 
final  action.  Had  the  President  Intended  to 
institute  a  system  of  ball  for  the  miUtary. 
it  being  vrtthln  his  power  to  do  so,  it  seems 
evident  that  this  would  have  been  the  logical 
point  at  which  it  would  have  been  provided. 
Not  having  done  so,  we  will  not  speculate  as 
to  his  reasons  therefor. 

Congress  is  apparentiy  aware  of  this  omU- 
slon  for,  as  noted,  it  specifically  excluded 
courts-martial  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act.  We  are  Informed  by  Gov- 
ernment counsel  that  this  was  a  considered 
action.  In  its  brief  it  states: 

"In  1965  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  senate  developed  parallel  bills  on  ball 
reform,  H.R.  10195  and  S.  1357.  The  Senate 
bill  excluded  all  military  tribunals  and  the 
House  bill  did  not.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  brought  this  difference  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  1966,  the  House  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  the  bill  was  enacted  w^th  the 
express  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  all  nUU- 
tary  tribunals  (See  Senate  Report  No^  750, 
16  September  1965  and  House  Report  No, 
1541,  18  May  1966)."  ,      w  n 

The  absence  of  a  specific  provision  for  baU 
does  not  fully  aiiswer  the  question  for  para- 
graph 2ld  of  the  Manual,  supra  repos«  1ji 
Se  commanding  officer  a  discretion  Ui  deal- 
ing with  a  convicted  prisoner— he  may  re- 
le^  him  on  his  own  recognizanc^slmll^ 
to  that  reserved  to  the  civilian  courts  und« 
Rule  46(a)  (3).  Each  case  must  be  decided 
on  iU  own  merits  and  only  where  there  1» 
a  showing  of  an  abuse  of  discretion  wUl  toe 
ludement  be  reversed.  As  noted  In  United 
StafS  V  Williams,  253  P  2d  144,  148  (CA  7tl. 
r^lr \     i  1958)  * 

"It  is  obvious  that  where  there  is  no  show- 
ing  that  the  appeal  Is  frivolous  or  taken  for 
delay,  and  under  the  plain  language  of  the 
Rule  that  ball  may  be  allowed,  there  are 
some  cases  where,  under  the  facts  the  o^urt 
is  allowed  to  exercise  some  discretion  in  paa- 
Ing  upon  such  a  motion  as  before  us  here^ 
The  character  and  extent  of  a  series  of  of- 
fenses afford  a  proper  basis  for  the  exercl^ 
of  discretionary  power  to  deny  ba  1  under 
Rule  46  (a)  (2).  United  States  v  Wilson,  257 
P  M  tIc  (CA  2d  Clr)  (1958).  In  accord  ^ 
additional  citations  in  note  49  (D^^retlon 
of  tiie  court)  to  Pule  46,  18  V.  S.  Code  An- 

"°ln  me  case  at  bar  the  petitioner  ^;as  plac«i 
not  in  a  military  stockade,  with  other  cod. 
vlcted  prisoners,  but  In  a  hospital  room  on 
the  base,  albeit  under  guard.  In  Its  br  ef, 
counsel  alleged  that  the  P«"tlorier  was  sub- 
jected to  harrassment  by  tiie  "gbt  In  hu 
room  being  an  constantiy  arid  by  the  fM| 
that  his  guard  followed  him  whenever  he  le« 
the  room  to  use  the  toilet  facilities.  We  we« 
told  at  the  time  of  oral  argument,  bowevar. 
that     these     indignities     have     now    Deen 

"^^Under  the  facts  of  this  case  and  in  U^ 
of  the  clrcumsUnces  of  the  petitioner  s  pre^ 
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eot  confinement,  we  do  not  find  an  abuse  of 
discretion  on  the  i>art  of  the  commanding 
cffloer  In  refusing  to  release  the  petitioner 
troBi  confLnecnent  under  paragraph  31d, 
iupra. 

We  are  also  urged  by  counsel  to  bold  the 
petitioner's  confinement  Illegal  under  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment, 
"because  other  oOcers,  except  those  con- 
victed of  heinous  crimes,  are  not  confined 
pending;  api>eal";  and  under  Um  First 
Atfiendment.  "because  It  as  hiul  and  will 
bsve  the  effect  of  deterring  others  frcnn  ex- 
ercising their  constitutionally  ordained 
rights  of  free  expression  and  association." 
for  the  purpose  of  this  petition,  we  find  the 
arguments  on  these  issues  unpersuaslve. 

Accordingly,  the  petition  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpiu  or  TTiandamus  la  denied.  And, 
In  accord  with  our  comments  above,  peti- 
tioner's request  for  ball,  or  release'  without 
ball,  Is  also  denied. 


Snccetf  Marks  Donnelly  Career 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or  NORTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  North  Carolina's  Industrial  com- 
munity was  honored  by  Elon  College,  one 
of  the  fine  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  8.  C.  Dormelly,  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  Western  Electric's  North  Caro- 
lina works  and  director  of  the  Burling- 
ton and  Greensboro  shops,  was  granted 
an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  by 
Hon.  Now  "Doctor"  Donnelly  also  pre- 
sented the  principal  address  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremonies  during  which  he  re- 
ceived his  honorary  doctorate. 

Mr.  A.  Howard  White,  a  distinguished 
North  Carolina  Journalist  and  editor  of 
the  Burlington  Daily  Times-News,  wrote 
a  feature  article  about  the  Interesting 
career  of  Mr.  Donnelly  for  the  Jime  6 
Issue  of  his  publication.  So  that  others 
may  benefit  from  this  article.  I  insert  It 
to  the  Record.  The  article  follows : 
Success   Makks   Donneixt   Career 
(By  A.  Howard  White) 
A  skilled  executive  and  respecter  of  pro- 
duction deadlines  who  always  wanted  to  be 
sn  engineer  become  a  Doctor  of  Science  at 
Bon  College  yesterday. 

Stanley  Charles  (Don)  Donnelly,  assistant 
idmlnlstratlve  officer  of  Western  Eectrtc's 
North  Carolina  Works  and  director  of  the 
Burlington  and  GreeiXBboro  Shops,  must 
have  had  an  inward  feeling  of  much  satis- 
faction as  Elon  College  conferred  the  honor- 
ary degree  upon  him.  He  had  been  admln- 
Irtering  the  direction  of  highly-skilled  people 
for  many  years  through  his  rise  In  the  com- 
pany's leadership.  Now,  an  Institution  of 
•>lgher  learning  had  cited  his  success  and 
•chlevement  and  had  placed  him  In  the 
levels  of  official  academic  recognition  for  It. 
To  the  man  himself,  he  still  was  back  here 
"lis  morning  at  hU  desk  at  8  ajn.  Another 
•Jgnlflcant  day  In  hU  life  was  over,  and  there 
*»«  much  ahead  to  be  done. 

"The  Job  still  Is  the  boss,"  he  said  In  com- 
menting on  the  recognition  and  In  hU  phl- 
•wopby  of  Individual  effort. 


He  didn't  mean  that  he  accepted  lightly 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  Yet,  his 
basic  approach  yields  to  his  feeling  that  "the 
combined  efforts  of  many  people  over  many 
years  and  their  use  of  their  talents  and 
dedication"  made  yesterday  possible  for  him. 

"I  accept  this  honor."  he  said,  "in  the 
recognition  of  these  many  people  who  made 
it  possible."  Therefore,  the  Western  Electric 
teams  of  the  past  and  present  with  whom  he 
has  worked  are  collectively  "Doctors  of 
Science"  today  to  him. 

EVENTS    IN    EARLIER    TEARS 

Conferring  of  the  degree  permitted  a  brief 
review  of  his  career  in  highly-specialized  In- 
dustry to  become  more  publicly  known. 

There  were  those  events  In  earlier  days, 
however,  which  could  not  be  well  docu- 
mented In  brief  form.  Yet.  they  come  into 
focus  strongly  as  he  speaks  modesUy  but  In 
great  respect  for  opportunity  created  by  his 
company  and  opened  to  him  and  to  others. 

There  was  the  decision  made  upon  )ilgh 
school  graduation  In  1923,  for  instance,  that 
became  the  foundation  for  his  career. 

Leading  into  the  last  weeks  before  gradu- 
ation in  his  home  town  of  Toluca,  111.,  sever- 
al seniors  showed  their  ambition  for  fur- 
ther training.  Since  college  was  not  poeslble 
for  them  at  the  time,  they  searched  for  com- 
{lanies  which  might  have  on-tbe-Job  train- 
ing and  technical  programs  of  Instruction. 

Western  Electric  Company  had  such  a  pro- 
gram In  nearby  Chicago,  as  did  Westing- 
house  in  more  distant  Pittsburgh.  There  also 
was  a  technical  institute  in  Chicago  to  be 
considered. 

Investigation  of  the  possibilities  led  to 
his  application  to  Western  Electric  where  he 
was  accepted  and  began  his  company  career 
In  September  of  1923  as  a  production  student 
in  the  company's  Hawthorne  Works.  It  de- 
veloped that  the  program  In  the  year  was 
the  last  sponsored  by  the  company  in  offer- 
ing a  year  of  training  to  high  school  gradu- 
ates. 

The  year,  to  him,  was  what  he  needed  to 
fully  realize  that  he  had  found  the  work  be 
wanted.  He  gained  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  all  phases  of  electronic  manufactur- 
ing and  procedures,  and  he  gained  his  first 
Impressions  and  satisfaction  in  seeing  pro- 
duction deadlines  met.  This  made  its  Im- 
pression on  him. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  that  his  skill  made  an 
Impression  on  the  company,  for  he  began 
moving  upward  In  responsibility.  At  the  age 
of  23  he  was  named  a  section  chief  In  the 
company's  interworks  service,  and  one  year 
later  he  became  its  department  chief. 

More  recognition  continued  to  come  as  he 
was  griven  new  assignments  that  called  for 
his  administrative  and  production  skills, 
leading  to  June  of  1937  when  he  was  named 
department  chief  of  specialty  products. 
Subsequently,  he  had  the  responsibility  ot 
building  the  first  submarine  and  capital 
ship  radars  for  his  company. 

HE  MZT  THE  QUOTA 

It  was  then  that  he  apparentiy  reached 
his  most  significant  objective  In  his  com- 
paratively young  career  In  top  management. 
At  the  start  of  World  War  n,  he  was  selected 
for  a  highly  professional  assignment  in 
building  1,000  radars  a  month  in  a  program 
that  was  new  in  Its  magnitude  to  Western 
Electric.  There  was  much  discussion  and 
study  on  wheth^  such  a  project  could  be 
handled  Immediately  and,  U  so,  If  Don  Don- 
nelly could  do  It. 

Presented  the  challenge.  Mr.  Donnelly  did 
not  hesitate.  Though  he  was  warned  that 
failure  could  cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
company's  efficiency  record,  as  well  as  hla 
own,  he  said  the  1.000  radars  would  be 
forthcoming — ^monthly. 

One  month  after  the  production  program 
started,  the  first  1,000  units  were  oB  the 
line.  Be  was  given  a  highly  skilled  team. 


he  traveled  to  all  sections  of  the  country  to 
get  the  supplies  he  needed,  and  the  com- 
pany's challenge  was  met. 

That  was  a  majcx'  deadline  and  quota  he 
faced.  Through  the  years  that  have  followed, 
be  has  never  failed  In  meeting  a  deadline 
on  a  top-level  project. 

THE  MOVE  TO  BXTRUKCTON 

At  war's  end,  he  was  well  known  within 
the  company's  production  leadership  and 
personally  found  much  pride  In  the  work 
which  he  and  his  fellow  workers  had  con- 
tributed to  the  war  effort.  Radars  for  ships, 
submarines  and  aircraft  played  a  major  part 
In  the  nation's  victory  and  In  saving  lives 
of  the  fighting  forces,  and  bis  production 
success  could  have  made  the  difference  in 
numerous  engagements. 

The  government  also  recognized  his  pro- 
duction record  by  presenting  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  commendation  for  service  to  the 
Navy  during  the  war. 

His  company  then  placed  him  into  an 
assignment  directing  wtxat  it  called  "genersa 
apparatus,  rubber,  lamps,  ceramic,  fiber,  com- 
mercial screw,  and  die  casting  naanufacture." 

Then  came  feelers  to  him.  unofficial  at 
first,  on  his  newest  assignment.  Opening  of' 
the  new  Western  Electric  plant  in  Burling- 
ton called  for  some  special  skills.  The  elec- 
tronics Industry  was  a  new  entry  in  North 
Carolina's  economy,  and  there  were  few 
skilled  people  to  work  In  It.  There  had  to  be 
training,  coordination,  numerous  adjust- 
ments in  administration,  and  there  had  to 
be  production. 

The  company  decided  that  Mr.  Donnelly 
bad  demonstrated  himself  through  training 
and  experience,  as  well  as  performance,  tat 
the  many  requirements  for  the  Job.  He  was 
assigned  to  Burlington's  plant  as  superin- 
tendent in  November  of  1946,  a  few  months 
after  the  plant's  operations  started.  It  was 
a  pioneering  assignment,  in  many  resi>ectE, 
In  a  new  field  <^  operations — and  he  was 
given  the  responsibility  when  he  was  only 
41  years  old. 

The  years  which  have  foUowed  in  North 
Carolina  have  had  him  In  charge  of  some 
of  the  company's — and  the  nation's — highest 
defense  projects,  including  the  Nike  series 
of  anti-missile  missiles  from  AJaz  into  Her- 
cules, then  to  Zetis  and  now  the  Nlke-X. 

He  became  director  of  Western's  Burling- 
ton and  Greensboro  Shops  in  1956,  Joined 
the  Defense  Activities  Division  as  manager 
of  the  Nike  Zeus  project  In  1959,  and  re- 
turned to  his  present  position  In  August  of 
1962. 

The  Nike-X  has  been  going  through  sev- 
eral years  of  research  and  development  by 
Bell  Laboratories.  Whether  or  not  It  wlU 
go  into  actual  production  will  be  decided, 
Washington  sources  believe,  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

SERVES  NI7MEROUS   INTXXESTS 

When  he  arrived  In  Burlington  to  assume 
his  new  duties,  hotislng  was  scarce.  He 
lived  at  Alamance  Hotel  for  a  period  of  time 
and  then,  anxious  to  get  his  family  with 
him,  bought  a  home  in  Ehirham,  where  he 
since  has  lived.  He  often  has  remarked  that 
It  takes  him  less  time  to  get  to  his  work 
here  from  Durham  than  it  did  when  he  lived 
In  Chicago  and  reported  to  the  Hawthorne 
plant. 

His  years  In  North  Carolina  also  have  had 
him  involved  in  numerous  activities  beyond 
the  primary  time  he  gives  to  his  work. 

He  cvirrently  is  chairman  of  the  Oarolinas' 
Chapter  of  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion, which  held  Its  annual  meeting  In 
Burlington  last  Friday;  chairman  emeritus 
o<  the  American  Ordnance  Association;  a 
member  of  the  Maintenance  Advisory  Plan- 
ning Committee  of  the  National  Security 
Indiistrial  Association;  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
Tlsory  CouncU  of  the  U.S.  Army  Junior  Sci- 
ence and  HtunaiUties  Symposia  Program;  and 
In  various  capacities  with  the  Association  of 
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the  VS.  Aimy  and  the  TeleiAone  Plone«r« 

^'^-STiuui  been  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
emor'i  CouncU  on  Oocupattoiua  Health  elnce 

**to  Buningtoo  acUvlttee.  he  Ui  a  <i^^ 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  member  or 
the  Rotary  CSub.  and  a  participant  m  nu- 
meroua  cl^c  Intererta.  For  those  who  do  not 
SSw  his  part  in  tbe  Burlington  and  Ala- 
nianc;.  County  life  would  leave  tbe  Impres- 
sion that  he  la  a  full-ttme  resident 

to  tmrham.  he  U  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  imaculste  ConcepUon.  He  also  serves 
Z  Diocesan  Lay  Consultor  on  the  Bishop's 
Consultor's  Coromltt^e. 

His  three  daugbters  are  living  In  different 
BecUons  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Rof^  ^^- 
don  In  Winter  Park.  Pla..  Mrs.  Marcla  Wel- 
lona  in  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kaser  m 
WUmington,  Del.  There  are  seven  grand- 
children. 

OTXSK  BONOaS 


Then  this:  ^ 

"He  is  one  who  has  achieved  against 
tremendous  odds,  since  hU  formal  "ducatl^ 
in  a  hlghly-skUled  Industry  was  limited 
He  took  advantage  of  opportunity  and 
kttolned  mucb  In  self-education,  applying 
hlmseU  so  strongly  tbat  he  has  over  the 
oast  many  yean  guided  a  rather  large  force 
^highly-educated  and  skilled  engineers 
and  other  professional  men  and  wwnen. 

"He  has  been  a  good  nonresident  citizen 
of  Burlington  ...  He  represents  an  Individ- 
ual in  excellence."  jj  ... 
It  U  not  surprising  that  In  his  address 
at  yesterdays  commencement  the  then  Dr. 
Donnelly  cboae  "Climb  The  Highest  Moun- 
tain" as  hU  theme.  He  has  climbed  many 
mountains  In  his  <4  years  with  Western  Elec- 
tric and  as  a  private  clUzen.  and  his  record 
shows  that  he  has  reached  many  peaks. 


There  have  been  other  honors  In  the  past. 
RU  blogrM>blcal  background  shows  him  as  a 
foimerdlrector  of  the  North  CaroUna  State 
University  Engineering  Foundation  as  well 
M  ohalrman  of  the  Advisory  Council  in  the 
Unlversltya  School  of  Engineering.  Another 
BlKnlflcant  honor  had  him  for  four  ye^  as 
Chairman  of  the  Guidance  and  Control  Tech- 
nical section  (the  missUee  seotton)  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Asooolatlon,  functioning 
on  the  national  level. 

Through  the  numerous  aehlevements  and 
rwsognltion.  then,  there  now  is  the  Doctor  of 
Science  degree. 

He  has  three  more  years  wltti  his  eompany 
before  he  will  retire.  He  and  Mrs.  Don^i^ly; 
his  hometown  sweetheart  whom  he  married 
when  he  at  23  yearn  old  beceme  a  sectKm 
chief  with  his  company,  then  wMl  oome  to 
know  their  grandchildren  better. 

Looking  back  over  past  years  whan  he  has 
Kulded  the  direction  of  untold  numbers  of 
people  he  has  found  much  satlrfactlon  with 
hJa  company  and  his  asslgnmenta  In  It.  There 
also  has  been  much  reward,  as  he  sees  it.  m 
being  able  to  be  with  the  North  Carolina 
Works  and  its  contribution  to  the  eompany  s 

lull  program.  _*,».„ 

He's  had  a  challenge  and  has  met  it  in 
being  given  his  varied  assignments,  accept- 
ing tiie  fact  that  "the  Job's  the  boos."  then 
"^tting  two  and  two  togetiier  to  make 
things  work." 

Would  he  have  done  aoything  else  if  ne. 
today,  were  the  18-ye«r-old  boy  about  to 
finish  high  school  and  not  knowing  the  di- 
rection he  wo^ildtake?  __ 

"Tee.  Td  be  an  englseer  or  a  lawyer,  he 
repUes, 

"Which  one  flrst?" 
"An  engineer." 

A  cerATioH 
In  commenting  on  the  Donnelly  degree, 
an  Elon  College  offlolal  reviewed  a  citation 
shared  by  college  trustees. 
It  read,  in  part: 

"Mr   Donnelly  ...  Is  competent,  learned. 
has  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  is  highly 
respectful  of  duty  ...  Me  has  attained  high 
stature  not  only  within  hU  own  company 
but  in  the   nation's   defense   e«ort.   at   one 
time  l)eing  the  director  of  the  Nike  project 
lor  his  company  and  the  one  rssponslble  for 
Interpreting  the  program  tdat  today  is  on 
the  highest  level  of  consideration   by  the 
Congress.  The  new  Nlke-X  has  not  been  pro- 
duced, but  it  has  been  researched  and  de- 
veloped to  the  point  that  it  ean  be  produced 
when  approval  is  given.  It  Is  a  defense,  too, 
which  if  accepted  can  beoorne  one  of  the 
great  Influences  In  whether  or  not  the  na- 
tion at  some  future  time  might  be  safer  from 
enemy  missile  attack.  Indeed,  this  is  a  high 
responsibility  held   in  the  past  and  a  part 
of  his  overall  responslblUty  today  which  stUl 
has  him  within  the  executive  group   that 
holds  the  key  to  what  the  nation  can  do 
in  production  U  Congress  deeldes  favorably 
upon  It." 


Conferral  of  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Lawt  Upon  Hon.  Lonii  J. 
Lefkowitx 


EXTEaiSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12    1967,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing   the    36th    annual    commencement 
exercises  of  Yeshiva  University. 

On  that  occasion,  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon 
my  longtime,  dear  friend  Hon.  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz,  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Nerw  York. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  presentation  address  by 
Rabbi  Joseph  H.  Looksteln.  and  the  cita- 
tion by  E>r.  Samuel  Belkin.  president  of 
Yeshiva  University.  In  conferring  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  upon 
Hon.  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz: 
PMSEi^ATioaf  or  How.  Loms  J.  LEFKOwrrz. 

BT  Da.  JOSSFH  H.  LOOKSTEIN,  UPON  CON- 
rEBBAI-  or  HONOEART  DECRES.  36TH  ANNTJAI, 
COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES,     TESHTVA     UNI- 

VERSiTT.  June  12.  1967 
Mr  President:  If  there  were  no  bad  peo- 
ple said  Charles  Dickens,  there  would  be 
no  'good  lawyers.  Twenty  million  New  York- 
ers must,  therefore,  have  the  best  possible 
lawyer  They  have  him  In  the  person  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Louis   J.  Lefkowltz. 

He  Is  a  true  product  of  the  kaleidoscope 
that  is  New  York,  of  Its  teeming  millions, 
diversified  In  race,  creed  and  national  origins. 
He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York- 
elementary,  secondary,  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional. He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  New 
York  and  la  committed  to  its  service. 

This  service  he  rendered  In  every  area  af- 
fecting the  public  good.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Assembly  and  was  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  that 
body  He  sat  with  grace  and  dignity  as  a 
Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  and  of  the 
City  Court  and  won  the  commendation  of 
his  peers  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  He 
has  served  longer  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors aa  Attorney  General  of  our  State 
and  Is  currently  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Attorney  Generals.     . 

But  he  Is  more  than  a  courageous  and  ef- 
fective Attorney  General,  more  than  a  learned 
dispenser  of  Justice,  more  than  an  enlight- 
ened legUlator.  It  Is  not  merely  In  public 
office  that  he  excels.  It  U  as  a  human  being 


in  the  community  that  he  has  earned  aflec- 
tlon  and  admiration. 

There  la  hardly  a  cause  oc  Institution,  ir- 
respective of  creed  or  color,  within  the  con- 
flnM  of  our  State  that  he  has  not  cham- 
pioned or  supported.  Every  faith  haa  bia 
respect  every  minority  his  understanding, 
every  deprived  chUd  his  compassion  and  every 
fellow  man  his  love. 

Mr  President:  LouU  J.  Lefkowltz  Is  a 
proud  son  of  our  people,  and  our  people 
may  Jxistly  be  proud  of  him. 

I  have  the  honor,  sir.  to  present  Attorney 
General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa. 

CrrATioN  BT  Dr.  SiMXTEL  Belkin.  President. 
Yeshiva   Univsbsitt,   m   Conferring  thi 

HONOBART  DEG»EE  OF  DOCTOB  Or  LAWS  UPON 

Hon  Lotns  J.  Lefkowttz,  SOth  Annual 
Commencement  Exercises,  Monday,  Juni 
12.  1967 

As  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  you 
sponsored  Uberal  l&vn  tor  the  benefit  of  all. 
As  a  jurist  you  tempered  Justice  with  mercy. 
and  as  the  highly  re^>ected  attorney  general 
of  our  Empire  State  you  are  nationally  es- 
teemed as  a  gifted  and  skilUul  exponent  of 
our  American  legal  system.  Through  your 
forthrightness  and  moral  courage  you  are  to- 
day  a  vital  foroe  for  the  betterment  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life.  Above  all,  throughout 
your  life  you  have  fought  against  every  form 
of  bigotry  and  discrimination. 

I  therefore  consider  It  a  privilege  to  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
HonoHs  CauiO. 

In  token  thereof,  I  cause  to  be  placed  over 
your  shoulders  this  visible  symbol  of  our 
high  regard  for  you,  and  I  hand  you  thl» 
diploma. 


Proipecb  for  United  Statei-Soviel  U»- 
derstandinf  Enhanced  by  Meeting  of 
President  Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wTscoNsn* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  come  of  age  In 
the  years  following  World  War  II.  Our 
people  have  learned  the  lessons  of  these 
difficult,  dangerous  years.  They  know 
there  can  be  no  overnight  miracles  that 
will  erase  the  tensions  and  deep  divisions 
that  lead  to  international  crises.  Yet  it 
may  be  possible  to  narrow  these  differ- 
ences through  better  imderstanding  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  nations. 

The  real  accompUshment  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  between  President  John- 
son and  Premier  Kosygin  was  a  contnMh 
tion  to  a  clearer  understanding  between 
the  two  leaders  about  the  policies  ana 
problems  of  their  respective  nations.  W 
clearly  and  forcefully  setting  forth  our 
Nation's  policies.  President  Johnwn 
served  the  cause  of  peace  and  increasea 
the  possibility  of  fruitful  negotiations  in 
the  future.  As  the  President  said: 

It  does  help  a  lot  to  sit  dovsm  »"«» '°^  * 
man  right  in  the  eye  and  reason  with  mm. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  said  to  » 
thoughtful  editorial: 

To  the  extent  that  reason  controls,  »• 
summit  sessions  are  good  for  the  world. 


The  public's  realistic  acceptance  of 
what  the  summit  sessions  did  and  did 
not  accomplish  has  made  it  easier  for 
President  Johnson  to  look  forward  to 
future  meetings  with  Soviet  leaders.  For 
the  President  can  be  assured  that  our 
people  are  not  harboring  exaggerated  ex- 
pectations that  summit  conferences  will 
achieve  sweeping  solutions  to  world  prob- 
lems. Americans  appear  to  support  such 
conferences  with  the  full  realization  that 
their  benefits  will  probably  accrue  only 
gradually. 

I  include  hereafter  several  editorials 
about  the  summit  meeting : 
[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal.  June 
26,  1967) 
The  Summit 

Premier  Kosygin  of  the  Soviet  Union  said 
about  all  that  can  be  said  about  it:  "These 
meetings  provided  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  with  an 
t^portunlty  to  compare  their  positions  on 
the  questions  under  discussion,  and  this  both 
aides  believe  U  useful." 

In  a  way  both  countries  are  on  a  spot — 
the  United  States  would  give  a  lot  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  with  honor  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  recoup  some  of  the  losses  due 
to  Its  bad  Judgment  In  the  middle  east.  Each 
has  agonizing  decisions  to  make  In  the  field 
of  nuclear  weapons — whether  to  push  ahead 
with  costly  antimissile  missile  systems  or 
sgree  to  limitations,  how  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  bombs  to  nations  which 
might  lack  respkonslbiUty,  how  to  Insure  full 
compliance  with  any  agreements  that  are 
reached. 

It  is  apparent  that  both  countries  realize 
how  vital  It  Is  to  the  future  of  the  world 
that  they  avoid  full  and  direct  confronta- 
UoQ  that  could  lecul  to  war.  So  it  Is  bound 
to  be  valuable  to  have  the  two  leaders  of 
the  two  most  powerful  nations  get  to  know 
each  other,  to  talk — even  If  bluntly — and  to 
usees  each  other  and  their  national  policies. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  nothing  may 
come  from  the  meetings  Immediately.  But  "It 
does  help  a  lot  to  sit  down  and  look  a  man 
rt^t  In  the  eye  and  reason  with  him."  To 
the  extent  that  reason  controls,  the  summit 
•esslons  are  good  for  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  June 

27.    1967] 
Olassboro    Summit    Brought    Glimmek    or 
Hope  ro«  Mankind 
(By  William  L.  Ryan) 

Niw  York,  Jvme  26  (AP). — in  their  two 
dsys  of  meetings  at  Olassboro.  leaders  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
esme  as  close  to  statemanshlp  as  Russians 
sod  Americans  had  for  a  long  time,  even 
tlKHigh  their  evmunit  failed  to  make  dls- 
wnlble  progress  on  major  explosive  Issues. 

Olassboro  was  Just  a  small  beginning,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  it  happened.  In  that 
wme,  Olassboro  becomes  a  sort  of  beacon. 
?»»  the  damp  blanket  spread  by  Alexei  N. 
aosygin  once  he  left  New  Jersey  failed  to 
•mother  the  glimmer  of  hope  which  the 
?*''°-face  meeting  produced— the  hope,  as 
n«tident  Johnson  put  It.  that  the  world 
"WW  U  a  little  less  dangerous. 

Now  Koeygin  has  some  fences  to  mend, 
a  Soviet  leader  had  come  close,  perhaps  too 
™w.  to  looking  human.  Russian  leaders, 
wpped  by  their  own  cliches,  now  must  try 
w  allay  suspicions  which  have  arisen  among 

Sf  '^°  already  were  dUtrustful  allies. 

Thus,  the  first  stop  on  Koeygln's  long  Joup- 
My  home  Is  Communist  Cuba,  whose  "maxl- 
muffl  Iwder,"  Kdel  Castro,  must  take  a  dim 
hln^  K  .^'^y  ^°''«*  chieftain  exchanging 
SSS^""    "^^^   *^'    '*^«'"    «*    "the    im! 

thT^T  *''P«'=t«<*   «   radical   change   from 
*«  meeting.  Any  deep-going  change  In  U.S.- 


Soviet relations  would  take  time  and  pati- 
ence. But  there  was.  indeed,  a  change  In  the 
fact  that  the  Premier  and  the  President 
met  at  all.  and  that  both,  for  the  time  being, 
put  aside  domestic  and  foreign  considera- 
tions which  could  make  such  a  meeting 
poUtlcaUy  risky. 

Soviet-American  summits  tend  to  refocua 
attention  on  something  which  often  Is  for- 
gotten. That  la  that  there  are  two  enor- 
mously  powerful  nations  in  this  world. 

The  United  Nations  haa  been  a  safety 
valve,  a  forum  for  debate.  But  major  deci- 
sions affecting  the  future"  of  the  world  and 
the  future  of  peace  cannot  be  made  without 
American-Soviet   collaboration. 

U.S. -Soviet  summits  In  the  past  have 
shaped  the  destiny  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  made  the  difference  between  extreme  ten- 
sion and  relative  tranquility.  Whatever  was 
accomplished  was  done  by  the  two  big 
powers  themselves,  with  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions as  spectators. 

Once  back  from  Olasboro.  Koeygin  stop- 
ped smiling.  He  retreated  to  the  rigid,  pre- 
fabricated positions  of  Moscow  policy  on  all 
major  issues.  That  was  predictable.  He  had 
no  other  choice.  What  he  said  at  his  news 
conference  at  the  United  Nations  was  prac- 
tically a  rerun  of  his  speech  "a  week  ago  In 
the  U.N.  debate  on  the  Middle  East  war 
crisis. 

Kosygin  Is  a  member  of  a  collective  regime. 
Before  he  even  arrived  In  Olassboro.  a 
Pravda  editorial  made  It  clear  the  Soviet 
Premier  was  in  no  position  to  depart  In  any 
slgnlflcant  resi>ect  from  prescribed  lines. 

"The  speech  at  the  session  of  the  UJN. 
Assembly  by  Comrade  Alexei  Nlkolayevlch 
Kosygin  has  expressed  the  position  of  our 
party  and  government."  Pravda,  the  Com- 
munist Party  paper,  said. 

The  position  had  been  mapped  out  In 
advance.  Kosygin  was  Just  a  messenger  of 
the  collective,  the  representative  of  the 
whole  Soviet  leadership. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  Koeygin 
could  not  have  attended  the  summit  with- 
out that  coUectlve  leadership's  approval. 
Undoubtedly  people  In  it  objected  In  prin- 
ciple and  disliked  the  risks  Involved,  Just  aa 
there  are  some  in  the  United  States  who 
gagged  at  the  Idea. 

Now  the  Chinese  Communists  will  point 
scornfully  again  at  Moscow  and  cry.  "We 
told  you  so."  Cuban  Communists  will  be 
suspicious.  Algerians  and  Syrians,  the  far- 
thest left  and  most  loudly  "antl-lmpertallat" 
of  the  Arab  bloc,  will  entertain  doubts  of 
long-range  Soviet  mtentions.  Kosygin  hardly 
made  the  Arabs  happy,  for  example,  by  con- 
ceding that  Israel  had  a  right  to  exist.  China 
will  accuse  the  Russians  of  under-the-table 
deals  toward  a  future  Vietnam  settlement. 

But  whatever  Koeygin  and  the  Soviet  col- 
lective do  now,  they  cannot  turn  back  his- 
tory's pages.  There  may  be  repercussions  In 
Moscow  and  perhaps  even  a  new  clash  at  the 
top,  but  Olassboro  will  stay  In  the  history 
books,  continue  to  represent  a  timid  step  on 
a  long  road. 

(From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal. 
June  27.  1967] 
Summit  Results 
If   the   basic   policies   of   the   world's   two 
greatest  powers  remain  unchanged  and  op- 
ix)sed   despite  the  two-day  summit  confer- 
ence at  Olassboro,  at  least  the  confrontation 
was  calm  and  reasoned.  The  most  hopeful  de- 
velopment was  the  agreement  by  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  to  "keep  In 
good     communication"     with     each     other 
through  their  staffs  and  through  personal  ex- 
changes. 

History  may  record  that  the  Russian  leader 
missed  a  great  opfjortunlty  at  Olassboro.  Mr. 
Johnson  gave  every  evidence  of  being  ready 
to  talk  meaningfully  In  the  hope  of  achiev- 
ing meaningful  results.  But  aa  Mr.  Koeygin 
Indicated  at  a  press  conference  In  New  York, 


he  is  clearly  the  voice  of  adamant  policies 
established  In  the  Kremlin  before  he  came  to 
this  country. 

There  la  llttie  doubt  that  the  two-day 
meeting  was  useful  In  that  It  gave  each  man 
a  Chance  to  explore  more  than  International 
policies;  It  gave  them  the  chance  to  size  each 
other  up  aa  human  beings,  as  negotiators, 
aa  national  leaders  in  whose  power  it  rests  to 
launch  the  world  on  thermonuclear  war — or 
steer  a  steady  course  toward  peace. 

There  Is  certain  to  be  speculation  as  to  pos- 
sible private  understandings  which  neither 
man  would  want  to  publish  to  the  world  for 
a  variety  of  practical  reasons,  aa  for  In- 
stance Mr.  Koeygln's  desire  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  continue  to  manifest  strong  support 
for  the  Arab  nations  In  their  running  quarrel 
With  Israel  In  the  General  Assembly. 

If  there  were  understandings  on  various 
points,  as  on  the  Mideast,  only  time  will  in- 
dicate their  nature.  Perhape  the  Russians 
wUl  be  able  to  persuade  the  Arab  leaders  to 
accept  the  fact  of  Israel's  existence  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  settlement  dlrectiy  with 
Israel.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  can  Induce  the 
Israeli  government  to  ease  the  toughness  of 
Its  stand  on  conquered  territory. 

Perhaps  the  differing  functions  of  the  two 
men  In  their  governments  made  It  Impossi- 
ble to  reach  firm  decisions.  Mr.  Johnson  seta 
poUcy  for  this  country;  Mr.  Kosygin  Is  the 
head  of  a  group  of  Russian  leaders  who  made 
policy  collectively.  Perhaps  the  message  Mr. 
Koeygin  brings  back  to  the  Kremlin  will  open 
the  way  to  later,  formal  understandings  aa 
on  nuclear  arms  controls. 

No  one  expected  the  summit  to  settle  the 
problems  of  the  world.  But,  then,  no  one 
exp>ected  the  talks  to  go  on  aa  long  as  they 
did  or  In  as  friendly  and  understanding  a 
way  as  they  did.  Basic  differences  continue 
to  divide  this  country  and  Russia,  but  the 
conference  suggests  that  although  the  dif- 
ferences remain,  a  common  hope  for  peace- 
ful coexistence  also  remains. 

(Prom  the  St.  Petersburg   (Fla.)   'Hmes, 

June  27. 1967] 

Summit  Scorecabo 

■nie  Spirit  of  Hollybush  produced  no  false 
theatrics  and  created  no  cheap  hopes  that  a 
■table  peace  will  be  simple  and  soon. 

Offlclally  recognizing  their  differences  and 
Willing  to  envelope  them  in  goodwUl.  Presi- 
dent Johneon  and  Soviet  Premier  Alexei 
Koeygin  will  talk  again.  They  have  eetab- 
llshed  the  pattern  for  gradualism.  The  steps 
may  be  small;  chances  are.  they  will  be  last- 
ing. 

ITiat  their  meeting  seemed  to  improve  pos- 
•ibilitlee  for  such  steps  la  the  enduring  good 
of  the  Olassboro  summit. 

As  in  any  diplomatic  exchange  there  were 
pluses  and  minuses  : 

NO  solution 
The  two  leaders  did  not  aolve  the  basic 
conflict  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia— Vietnam   and   other   so-called   Internal 
"wars  of  liberation." 

COMMON  goal 

Their  common  goal,  a  nuclear  non-prolif- 
eration treaty,  was  a  recognition  of  the  dis- 
aster to  mankind  that  can  oome  from  ther- 
monuclear irresponsibles,  an  unspcdcen 
agreement  that  the  renegade  leadership  ct 
Bed  China  must  be  brought  to  the  coundla 
of  diplomacy. 

KISSILK  detense 

For  a  delay  In  another  armaments  gante. 
the  anti-beillstlc  missile  system,  OlaasbMo 
had  no  aolution.  Cconing  within  a  week  ot 
CSilna's  H-bomb  explosion,  talk  of  stopping 
ABM  construction  ran  against  current  events. 
poutiob  at  homx 

Premier  Koeygln's  revival  of  aocusationa 
ot  "aggression"  by  Israel  In  the  Middle  Bast 
and  the  United  States  In  Vietnam,  when  he 
staged  the  unusual  alght  of  a  Communist 
prees  conference  wae  transparent.  The  So- 
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-.-t.  lort  A  i2-t>llUoa  war  m«cWne,  deserted 
ST^j^  Irabe:  their  credence  U  highly 
■S«t»ct  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  for  Xall- 
S»  to  save  it  from  the  fierce  laraell  response, 
and  Premier  Koeygln  haa  In  the  KremUn  ad- 
YiMia  fully  M  diverse  aa  Presldeat  Johnson  s. 
BumU  haa  Its  Curtis  LeMays  and  Strom 
Thurmonda.  Had  he  come  away  softening  the 
Oommixnlst  line,  his  premiership  would  have 
been  under  attack  and  plotting  before  he 
reached  Moacow. 


More  revealing  than  Kosygln's  prcsa  con- 
ference wa*  the  major  poritloo  paper  Issued 
Sunday  by  the  Soviet  CXxmnunlst  Party.  Oon- 
demnlng  Mao  Tse-tung  as  a  petty  adventurer 
with  a  great-power  complex,  the  paper  em- 
phasized peaceful  coexistence  and  competi- 
tion vrtth  the  West,  and  internal  develop- 
ment over  foreign  Intrigue. 

.  .  .  Am  riDBL's 
Nor  does  Koeygln's  decision  to  visit  Cuba 
reflect  bold  Soviet  power  poUtlcs  In  the  Carib- 
bean Just  as  likely,  he  Is  seeking  an  econom- 
ic adjustment  with  that  bearded  bankrupt. 
Castro,  to  ease  the  drain  on  Russian  finance. 
Nevertheless,  the  trip  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  HoUybush. 

THX  TVtn    AMBUCA 

TUapoaae  to  the  summit  was  In  the  finest 
of  American  tradition,  a  genuine  outpouring 
at  hope  for  peace.  A  cautious  leader  as  Kosy- 
gln  could  not  fall  to  appreciate  the  inherent 
friendliness  of  Americans  In  the  cheers  and 
the  nastily  coUected  band  which  played  the 
Russian  national  anthem  In  little  Olassboro, 
whUe  with  engaging  Informality.  Mrs.  John- 
aon  entertained  the  premier's  daughter. 

MB.    JOHNSON'S    CAIN 

In  foreign  policy.  President  Johnson  won 
his  spur*  at  Olassboro.  Firm,  patient.  unwlU- 
Ing  to  be  duped,  the  President  showed  the 
depth  to  strive  for  global  reet  without  dilut- 
ing American  principles,  or  relying  solely  on 
force. 

MEANING    FOB   TOMOBBOW 

After  Glasebcaro,  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam 
remains,  yet  it  has  been  cleared  of  some  fuzzy 
theories.  Knowing  Riissian  determination  to 
support  North  Vietnam,  the  President  has 
bargaining  power  sigalnst  the  all-out-to-wln- 
at-any-co8t  advocates  in  Washington.  Under- 
standing American  perseverance  will  con- 
tinue until  South  Vietnam  Is  left  alone,  Pre- 
mier Koeygln  Is  Ukely  to  become  fascinated 
with  a  diplomatic  settlement  in  which  nei- 
ther side  wins,  but  neither  loses. 

The  Importance  ot  Olassboro  Is  not  In  what 
tt  aooompllshed  for  today,  but  in  what  It 
could  mean  for  tomorrow. 


FOEMDl  ABSENAL   Emplotbe  Wins  Mebal  Or 

HONOB 

A  Medal  of  Honor  winner  who  recalls  that 
one  of  his  first  Jobs  was  at  Edgewood  Arsenal 
in  the  early  laso's,  will  return  to  the  Balti- 
more area  today  for  further  recognition  of 
his  valor  and  to  renew  contact  with  friends 
and  acquaintances  In  the  area. 

8P6  Lawrence  Joel,  a  Medical  Aldeman 
with  the  82nd  Airborne  IMvlslon  at  Port 
Bragg  NC.  worked  for  two  years  In  the 
Or<Uiance  Assembly  plant  at  this  Installation 
in  the  early  lS>60's. 

It  was  at  Edeewood  Arsenal  that  he  met 
hU  wife  the  former  Dorothy  Region,  and 
his  mothw-ln-law.  Mrs.  Louise  Jones,  both 
of  Baltimore  who  worked  here  at  the  time. 
Both  Joel  and  his  wife  will  be  In  Baltimore 
today  as  guests  of  the  National  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  who  are  honoring  him  for 
his  gallantry  In  action  In  Vietnam.  The  Jay- 
cees  annual  convention  will  present  the 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  at  the  official  open- 
ing ceremorUee  at  the  Civic  Center. 

The  Department  of  Army  has  granted  Joel 
leave  to  attend  the  ceremony  and  all  ex- 
penses for  the  Joel's  trip  here  from  North 
Carolina  wlU  be  borne  by  the  National 
Jaycees. 

Congress  awardaS  the  39-year-old  para- 
trooper the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  gallantry 
In  action  two  years  ago  during  an  attack 
by  the  Viet  Cong  in  which  nearly  every  man 
In  his  company's  lead  squad  was  killed  or 
wounded.  Although  wounded  twice  himself. 
Joel  "crawled  through  an  Intense  hall  of 
punflre  to  the  wounded  men"  and  continued 
to  administer  aid  untU  his  own  evac\iation 
was  ordered. 

The  former  Arsenal  employee  and  his  wife 
and  two  children  currently  live  In  Payettes- 
vtlle,  N.C..  adjacent  to  Port  Bragg. 


Commencfement  Addresi  by  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Former  Arsenal  Employee  Wins  Medal  of 
HoBor 


EXTENSION  OP  RHMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
8p6c.  Lawrence  Joel,  a  medical  aldman 
with  the  82d  Alrtxjme  Division,  at  Fort 
Bragg,  was  recently  awarded  the  MedsJ 
of  Honor  for  hla  gallantry  In  action  In 
Vietnam.  As  a  Marylander,  I  am  proud 
that  Corpsman  Joel  made  Us  home  In 
our  State  for  2  years  while  he  was  work- 
ing at  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  soldier's 
service  to  his  country  by  including  the 
f  oUowlnf  article  la  the  Rmokd  : 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  considerable  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  CoNGRissiONAL  RECORD  EH  Outstand- 
ing address  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Following  is  the 
commencement  address  delivered  on 
June  1.  1987  at  the  third  commencement 
of  the  School  of  the  Holy  Child.  Potomac. 
Md.: 

Address  bt  Senato«  Robirt  P.  Kbnnedt 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  at  your  grad- 
uation ceremony. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  of  his  college. 
I>artmouth,  that  "It  Is  a  small  school,  yet 
there  are  those  who  love  It". 

This  U  a  small  school  too;  yet  not  only 
are  there  also  many  who  love  It;  but  I  for  one 
am  sure  that  a«  Its  graduates  Increase  In 
number  and  you  come  to  full  participation 
In  soclety^as  students  and  teachers,  as 
workers  and  writers,  eventually  as  wives  and 
mother* — ttiat  by  your  conduct  and  your 
oontrlbuUona.  by  the  credit  you  will  renect 
on  this  sohocrf.  that  you  wUl  bring  many 
others  to  love  It  aa  well. 

prom  time  almost  beyond  memory.  It  haa 
been  customary  for  graduating  seniors  to 
hoar  a  lecture  from  someone  whose  own 
graduation  toot  place  long  before. 


Well  here  I  am  and  I  qualify  for  that  de- 
scription. 

These  lectures,  although  they  take  place 
on    the    occasion    of    your    graduation,    are 
called  "commencetnent" — beginning. 
And  a  beginning  U  what  this  is. 
This  Is  a  beginning  of  greater  Independ- 
ence  from  home  and  parents  and  the  groups 
of   yoxir   friends — and   therefore   the   begia- 
nlng  of  the  loneimess  of  Independent  choice. 
This  Is  a  beginning  of  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  your  country— for  young  people  caa 
and  do  have  an  Influence  on  this  nation  long 
before  they  reach  the  legal  voting  age  of  21. 
This  is  a  beginning  of  contribution — the 
time   when   you   begin   the   long    process  of 
"paying   your   dues"— giving   of   yourself  to 
others,   as  others,  your  parents   and   teach- 
ers   and    all    those    who    have    worked   and 
sacrificed  to  build  this  nation  and  oiir  entire 
civilization.  hav«  given  to  you. 

This  then  la  commencement — the  begin- 
ning of  your  adult  life;  you  have  new  free- 
dom and  new  reeponslblllty. 

What  kind  of  world  Is  It.  that  you  are  now 
joining?  And  what  are  the  responsibilities 
you  are  being  asked  to  assume? 

Above  all,  this  la  a  world  of  change — swirl- 
ing,  constant  change. 

This  Is  more  clear  perhaps  to  your  elden 
than  to  you;  for  we  have  In  our  lifetimes, 
passed  already  through  two  major  wars,  and 
now  into  a  third;  from  passive  acceptance 
of  segregation,  through  a  civil  rights  move- 
ment Into  a  new  crisis  of  connict  between 
the  races;  from  a  bitter  peace  after  World 
War  TWO.  through  a  massive  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  into  a  tentaUve 
period  of  easing  tensions — and  now  again 
Into  a  time  of  uncertainty,  and  the  rise  ol 
the  Empire  of  China. 

But  even  for  you.  the  children  of  this 
time  of  change,  there  Is  much  ahead  that  will 
be  challenging— and  dangerous— and  hardest 
of  all  to  understand. 

For  the  worid  in  which  you  take  your 
place  is  a  world  In  revolution,  a  world  aflame 
with  the  desires  and  hatreds,  the  passions 
and  dreams,  of  multitudes  which  ^'111  double 
in  size  just  within  our  lifetimes. 

Around  the  world — from  the  Straits  ot 
Magellan  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  the 
Nile  DelU  to  the  Amazon  Basin,  In  Jaipur 
and  Johannesbtirg— we  can  hear  the  voice 
of  the  dispossessed,  the  Insulted  and  injured 
of  the  globe. 

For  uncounted  centuries,  they  have  lived 
with  hardship,  with  hunger  and  disease  and 
fear. 

For  the  last  four  centuries,  they  have  lived 
under  the  political,  economic,  and  mlUt&rr 
domination  of  the  West — of  Europe  and  in 
more  recent  ytars.  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  shown  them  that  a  better  life  U 
possible;  but  we  have  not  done  enough  to 
make  It  a  reality. 

We  live  in  a  country  where  people  diet- 
but  most  of  the  world  starves. 

We  buy  8  million  new  cars  a  year— whUe 
most  of  the  world  goes  without  shoes. 

You  are  the  healthiest  generation  of  Amer- 
icans in  history,  and  you  can  expect  to  11« 
far  longer  than  the  biblical  threescore  w* 
ten— but  half  of  the  people  buried  in  Latin 
American  are  uader  the  age  of  four. 

We  and  the  other  developed  nations  spend 
over  $100  bUlion  a  year  on  armaments:-- 
whlle  the  poor  countries  cannot  obtain  the 
510  billion  they  need  to  help  two  billion  peo- 
ple begin  to  develop  their  economies. 

And  therefore  this  revolution  is  directed 
against  us— against  the  powerful  and  the 
rich  and  the  mighty,  against  the  established 
order  of  which  we  are  the  principal  ?»"■' 

Yet  It  U  a  revolution  carried  out  In  tne 
name  of  Ideals  we  also  share— social  reform 
and  political  freedom.  Internal  JusUce  ant 
International  Independence. 

We  can  recognlee  the  rightness  of  tnw 
ideals— for  they  were  the  Ideals  of  our  own 
revolutlOB.  ^ 

We  can  recognize  their  power— for  tMJ 
have  sustained  us  throughout  our  history. 
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But  In  moat  ot  tbm  world  today,  thee* 
are  subversive  ideals,  subversive  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  power  and  prtvUege. 

Political  freedom  is  subversive  in  Russia. 
where  writers  go  to  prtaon  for  a  metaphor. 

Social  reform  is  subversive  tn  northeast 
Brazil,  where  a  great  Archbishop  is  called  a 
communist,  and  his  students  thrown  In  jail, 
because  he  wants  land  for  the  peasants — 
peasants  who  now  work  12  hours  a  day  for 
less  than  2  dollars  a  week. 

Internal  Justice  la  subversive  in  South 
Africa,  where  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  la 
imprisoned  because  he  is  bktok — and  a  Nobel 
Prize-winning  writer,  who  is  white.  Is  re- 
stricted because  he  wishes  Justice  for  his 
black  compatriot. 

Thus  otir  choice,  in  your  lifetimes,  will  b« 
whether  to  support  the  status  quo,  or  the 
forces  of  change;  whether  to  sit  content  In 
our  storehouses,  or  share  our  wealth  with  our 
fellow  human  beings  around  the  world;  and; 
in  the  last  analysis,  whether  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  others  to  the  Ideals  for  which  we 
have  fought  so  long — even  when  they  can  be 
achieved  only  In  opposition  to  the  status  quo 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  so  comfortable. 

As  this  is  true  for  our  nation  In  the  world, 
so  it  Is  true  for  us  as  the  fortunate  within 
our  own  nation. 

Here  In  the  UiUted  States,  I  hav«  seen 
children  starving. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  here  In  the  city 
of  Washington,  I  have  seen  children  living 
in  rat-Infested  tenements,  going  to  over- 
crowded and  Inadequate  schools,  without 
books  to  study  or  fathers  to  lean  on,  without 
a  chance  and  without  hope  Itself. 

These  people,  too,  demand  change. 

These  people,  too,  demand  hope  for  their 
Children. 

These  people,  too.  demand  to  know  why 
we  spend  less  on  programs  to  help  people 
out  of  poverty — about  $3  billion — than  we 
spend  to  take  care  of  our  dogs,  on  which 
we  spend  $3  billion. 

These  people,  too.  demand  a  revolution. 
as  profound  as  the  revolution  which  gave  our 
nation  birth. 

They  ask:  which  side  are  we  on? 

Which  side  are  you  on? 

If  you  were  fovu-  years  crider.  If  you  had 
graduated  four  years  ago.  the  answers  to  our 
problems  would  have  seemed  simpler  than 
they  are  today. 

Your  older  brothers  and  sisters  joined  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
they  worked  In  Appalachla  and  Harlem.  Mls- 
■Issippl  and  Main-etanla,  with  a  firm  belief 
in  their  power  and  ability  to  shape  a  world 
to  the  standard  of  their  Ideals. 

But  now  our  colleges,  and  many  of  our 
best  yovmg  people  seem  to  have  txirned  from 
engagement  to  disengagement;  from  poUtlcs 
to  passivity;  from  national  purpose  to  per- 
sonal satisfaction;  from  hope  to  nihilism; 
and  all  too  often,  from  confrontation  with 
the  suffering  of  their  fellows — toward  forget- 
fulness  In  the   self -absorption  of  drugs. 

What  has  disillusioned  so  many  of  them, 
will  face  you  aa,  well. 

They  are  perplexed  and  troubled  by  the 
war  in  Vietnam — and  it  will  perplex  and 
trouble  you  as  well. 

They  are  disappointed  with  the  slow  pace 
fl*  progress  in  civil  rights,  and  with  the 
new  bittemese  and  potential  violence  which 
frustration  has  brought  in  the  Negro — and 
jou  wlU  be  disappointed  and  frightened  aa 
well. 

All  the  hypocrisies,  sUl  tlie  everyday  vlo- 
laUons  of  the  ideals  we  have  tried  to  teacdi 
yoo.  may  repel  and  disappoint  and  anger  you 
M  well. 

But  whatever  your  dlstflustonaient,  what- 
ever your  disappointment,  you  cannot  lose 
heart;  for  too  much  depends  on  you. 

As  President  Kennedy  said,  "Our  probleme 
M»  man  made— therefore  they  can  be  solved 
by  man." 

But  they  cannot  be  acdwed.  tbe  erutitlee 

•na  obetaclee  of  tbls  wodd  wlU  no*  yield,  to 


obsolete  dogmas  and  outworn  slogans,  to 
those  who  have  failed  In  the  past. 

I  believe  that  Injustice  and  want  and  hu- 
man degradation  can  be  lessened,  that  a 
better  world  can  be  built,  that  we  can  meet 
our  challenges  at  home  and  abroad;  but  to 
do  so  we  must  rely  on  our  young  people,  and 
especially  on  that  privileged  minority  who 
are  the  educated  young  people  of  America. 

This  Is  the  time,  and  yours  Is  the  genera- 
tion, that  cannot  only  remed-  the  mistakes 
of  the  past — but  can  transcend  them. 

"There  is."  said  an  Italian  philosopher, 
"nothing  more  difficult  to  take  In  hand,  more 
perilous  to  conduct,  or  more  uncertain  in 
its  success  than  to  take  the  lead  In  the  In- 
troduction of  a  new  order  of  things." 

Yet  this  Is  the  measure  of  the  task  of  your 
generation  and  the  road  Is  strewn  with  many 
dangers. 

First,  is  the  danger  of  futility;  the  belief 
there  Is  nothing  one  man  or  one  woman  can 
do  against  the  enormous  array  of  the  world's 
ills — against  misery  and  Ignorance,  injustice 
and  violence. 

Yet  many  of  the  world's  great  movements, 
of  thought  and  action,  have  flowed  irom  the 
work  of  a  single  man. 

A  young  Italian  explorer  discovered  the  new 
world,  a  young  general  extended  an  empire 
from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the  earth 
and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the  territory 
of  Prance.  * 

And  it  was  the  32  year  old  Thomae  Jef- 
ferson who  proclaimed  tlxat  all  men  are 
created  equal. 

"Give  me  a  place  to  stand,"  said  Archi- 
medes, "and  I  vrtil  move  the  world." 

These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all. 

Pew  wUl  have  the  greatness  to  bend  his- 
tory itself;,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to  change 
a  small  p>ortiOQ  of  events,  and  in  the  total  of 
all  those  acts  wlU  be  written  the  history 
Of  this  generation. 

Thousands  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are 
making  a  difference  In  isolated  villages  and 
city  slums  in  doeena  of  countries. 

Thousands  of  unknown  men  and  women 
in  Eurc^e  resisted  the  occupation  of  the 
Nazis  and  many  died,  but  all  added  to  the 
ultimate  streng^  and  freedom  of  their 
countries. 

It  is  from  nimiberless  diverse  acts  of  cour- 
age and  beUef  that  human  history  is  shaped. 

Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal,  or 
acta  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  agaiaet  injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  croeslng  each  other  from 
a  milUon  different  centers  of  energy  and  dar- 
ing thoae  ripples  build  a  current  which  can 
sweep  down  tlie  mightiest  walls  ot  oppres- 
sion aBd  raelatance. 

The  second  danger  Is  that  of  expediency; 
of  thoee  wtu>  say  that  hopes  and  beUets  must 
bend  before  immediate  necessltiea. 

Of  course.  U  we  would  act  effectively  we 
must  deal  with  the  world  as  It  is. 

We  mtiat  get  things  done. 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  President  Ken- 
nedy stood  tor  that  touched  the  moet  pro- 
found feeling  of  young  people  across  the 
world,  it  was  the  belief  that  idcralism,  high 
aspirations  and  deep  convictions  are  not 
inoompattble  with  the  most  practical  and 
eSeleBt  of  programs — that  there  la  no  basic 
InoonsiateKoy  between  Ideals  and  realistic 
poestbiUOes — no  separation  between  the 
deepest  desires  of  heart  and  mind  and  the 
rational  appUesttion  of  human  effort  to 
human  problems. 

It  ia  not  realistic  or  hard-headed  to  solve 
problema  Mid  take  action  ungulded  by  ulti- 
mate moral  atma  and  values. 

It  la  tkongtaUees  folly. 

For  Its  Ignores  the  realises  of  human  faith 
and  passion  and  belief;  forces  ultimately 
more  powerful  than  all  the  calculation  of 
economists  or  generals. 

Of  couiee  to  adhere  to  standards,  to  Ideal- 
ism, to  viaion  in  the  face  of  Immediate  dan- 
gers takes  courage  and  self-conftdence. 


But  we  also  know  that  only  thoee  who 
dare  to  fail  greatly,  can  ever  achieve  greatly. 

A  third  danger  Is  timidity. 

Few  men  are  wlUlng  to  brave  the  disaji- 
proval  of  their  feUows.  the  censure  ot  their 
colleagues,  the  wrath  of  their  society. 

Moral  courage  la  a  rarer  commodity  than 
bravery  in  battle  or  great  intelligence. 

Yet  it  la  the  one  essentaa.  vital  quality 
for  those  who  seek  to  change  a  world  which 
yields  most  painfully  to  change. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  "At  the  Olympic 
games  it  Is  not  the  finest  tind  the  strongest 
men  who  are  crowned,  but  they  who  enter 
the  lists  ...  So  too  in  the  life  of  the  honor- 
able and  the  good  It  is  they  who  act  rightly 
who  win  the  priae." 

I  believe  that  In  this  generation  thoee  with 
the  courage  to  enter  the  moral  oonflict  will 
find  themselves  with  companions  In  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

For  the  fortunate  among  ua,  the  fourtb 
danger  Is  comfort;  the  temptation  to  follow 
the  easy  and  familiar  paths  of  personal  am- 
bition and  financial  success  so  grandly  spread 
before  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cation. 

But  that  is  not  the  rocul  history  haa  marked 
out  for  us. 

There  is  a  Chinese  curse  which  says  "May 
be  live  In  interesting  times."  • 

Like  it  or  not  we  Uye  in  Interesting  times. 

They  are  times  of  danger  and  uncertainty: 
but  they  are  also  more  open  to  the  creative 
energy  of  men  than  any  other  time  In  his- 
tory. 

And  everyone  here  wQl  tiltlmately  be 
judged — will  ultimately  Judge  himself — on 
the  effort  he  has  contributed  to  building  a 
new  world  society  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  Ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  that  effort. 

In  your  hands,  not  with  Presidents  or 
leaders.  Is  the  future  of  your  world  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  best  qualities  of  your  own 
spirit. 


SNCC  Now  FoHowt  Klan's  Step* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IMULTER 

or    NZW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATlVBa 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  organization  came  upon 
the  civil  rights  scene  whose  courageous 
members  were  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  equality  for  the  American  Negro. 

nnfori;unately,  this  same  organization, 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee,  has  today  emerged  as  one 
of  America's  most  violent  hate  groups. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael,  SNCC  has  become  comparable 
to  a  Negro  Ku  Klux  Klan,  preaching 
hate  and  violence  not  only  towards  the 
white  people,  but  also  towards  what  Car- 
michael  calls  the  "Black  Bourgols." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  article  written  by 
Ralph  McGill  for  the  June  28.  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

The  article  follows: 
SNCC   Now  Follows   Kl,&n's   Steps 

It  waa  after  I  read  that  death  and  prop- 
erty-destruction had  ooaie  to  a  Negro  cc«n- 
munlty  from  violence  Incited  by  SNCC  field 
worker  Stokely  Carmichael  that  I  found  my- 
self thinking  of  the  more  successful  white 
charlatans  of  the  past — and  present. 

I  recalled  the  late  Theodore  Bilbo,  for  ex- 
ample, and  others  like  him — before  him  and 
after  him.  These  were  the  hate  charlataaa  at 
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society  ...  the  rabble-rousers,  the  encour- 
asers  ol  white  racial  ▼loleuce.  of  hatreds,  lies 
and  f«ar«.  They,  their  predeceesors  and  fol- 
lowen  potooned  minds  tor  a  century. 

It  la  one  ot  the  Ironies  of  our  tUne.  but 
perhMW  an  Inevitable  one,  that  a  Negro 
orsanlMtlon  should  emerge  that  is  a  black 
Ku  Klux  Klan  closely  foUowlng  the  white 
Klan  that  flourlahed  during  the  19206.  It  re- 
mains today  as  a  sc»t  of  malignant,  vestigial 
relic  or  the  past— a  malarlal-Uke  Infection 
that  now  and  then  recurs  In  the  white  blood- 
stream. 

The  new  Klan  In  reverse  Is  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC). 
Once  this  organization  Included  some  of  the 
bravest,  yet  the  gentlest,  most  dedicated 
young  men  and  women  I  have  ever  known. 
They  endured  JaU,  Insults  and  indignities 
unspeakable,  and  death  and  danger.  Now 
SNCC  Is  a  hate  group,  which  openly  hates 
what  they  call  the  "Black  Bourgeois"  along 
with  white  persons. 

A  part  of  SNCC '8  plan  ol  violence  Is  to 
bring  destruction  to  the  Negro  bourgeois. 
Coercion  and  fear  are  among  Its  weapons. 
SNCC,  like  the  Klan.  has  Its  Inner  "secret 
organization  for  violence,  known  only  to  the 
leadership.  SNCC  operates  now  on  cash,  hav- 
ing attained  a  bad  credit  rating.  The  cash. 
according  to  the  best  available  information. 
Is  tunneled  into  New  Tork  and  disbursed 
chiefly  through  three  individuals,  one  a  law- 
yer. Sources  of  the  cash  also  are  known. 

The  Bilbo  stereotypes  of  our  time  are 
Ijest  Illustrated  by  two  SNCC  field  workers— 
Carmlchael  of  Atlanta  and  Monroe  Sharpe. 
field  director  of  SNCC's  Chicago  office.  Sharpe 
shows  up  in  other  cities.  He  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  participant  in  the  rather  brief 
Atlanta  riots  of  some  months  ago. 

These  and  other  associates  are  also  stereo- 
types of  sickness.  They,  too.  wUl  pass,  even 
as  the  Klan  "notobles"  of  the  past  have 
come  and  gone — and  as  the  tough  sheriffs 
and  police  chiefs  of  a  few  years  ago  are 
gone  from  the  scene. 

Some  of  Sharpe's  publications,  attacking 
the  Negro  citizen  who  refuses  to  become 
a  Black  Panther  or  Black  Power  SNCC  ac- 
tivist, are  absurd  and  shocking  in  their 
falsehoods  and  violence. 

They  remind  one  of  the  Southern  gover- 
nors and  senators  In  the  past  who  kept 
going  a  program  of  hate  and  violence  that 
produced   lynchlngs   and   cruelties. 

We  are  In  a  time  of  transition,  much  of 
It  taaimiatlc.  It  is  necessary  for  our  sanity 
and  perspective  to  keep  In  mind  that  white 
organizations  and  Individuals  have  matched 
every  Inflanunatory  word  and  action  by 
Carmlchael,  Monroe  Sharpe,  and  others. 

Carmlchael's  charlatanism  is  illustrated 
by  a  manor  habit.  He  wears  a  shirt  on  which 
is  imprinted  a  picture  of  the  late  Malcolm 
X — once  a  preacher  of  hatred  against  white 
persons. 

Carmlchael  dishonestly  ignores  the  fact 
that  Malcolm  X  changed  before  his  death. 
Malcolm  X  came  back  from  a  Mxisllm  trip 
to  Mecca.  He  said  that  he  returned  without 
his  hatred.  He  had  had  a  new  spiritual  in- 
sight. 

"The  American  Negro  has  reacted  to  400 
years  of  the  conscious  racism  of  American 
whites.  .  .  .  But  ...  I  believe,  from  experi- 
ences I  have  had  that  the  whites  of  the 
younger  generation,  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, will  turn — to  the  path  of  truth — 
the  only  way  left  to  America  to  ward  off  the 
disaster  that  racism  must  Inevitably  lead 
to.  .  .  .  Tou  may  be  shocked  to  hear  me. 
...  In  the  past,  yes,  I  made  a  sweeping  In- 
dictment of  all  white  people.  I  never  will 
be  g\lllty  of  that  again — as  I  know  now  that 
some  white  people  are  truly  sincere.  The  true 
Islam  has  shown  me  that  a  blanket  Indict- 
ment is  as  wrong  as  when  whites  make 
blankets    against    blacks.    .    .    ." 

Carmlchael  might,  at  least,  take  off  that 
sweatshirt. 


Honolnln  VA  Regional  Manager  William 
C.  Oshiro  Landed  in  DAY  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resolution  expressing  appreciation  for 
meritorious  service  to  Hawaii  veterans 
and  their  dependents  provided  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Oshiro,  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  his  staff,  was  adopted  by 
the  State  executive  committee  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  department 
of  Hawaii,  at  its  meeting  on  May  9,  1967, 
and  a  bronze  plaque  for  this  outstanding 
service  was  presented  to  Mr.  Oshiro  at 
the  16th  Annual  DAV  Convention  in 
June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  resolution 
reflects  my  personal  feeUngs  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Oshiro,  I  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  to  include  the  full  text  of  the 
DAV  resolution. 

I  had  the  honor,  along  with  Senator 
INOUYE  of  Hawaii,  of  recommending  Mr. 
Oshiro  for  appointment  to  his  position 
as  manager  of  the  VA  regional  office  in 
Honolulu,  where  he  serves  with  ability 
and  distinction. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Oshiro's 
outstanding  qualities,  however,  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  World  War  II,  when  we 
served  together  in  the  famed  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team.  The  442d.  which 
suffered  casualties  amounting  to  314  per- 
cent of  its  original  strength,  piled  up  the 
most  impressive  record  of  individual  ci- 
tations for  bravery  of  any  similar  unit  In 
the  war.  There  were  18,143  decorations 
awarded,  and  among  those  decorated  for 
conspicuous  bravery  was  William  Oshiro. 
Following  the  war,  Mr.  Oshiro,  an  am- 
putee, amazed  everyone  with  his  accel- 
erated rehabihtation.  His  deep  devoUon 
to  our  American  ideals  remained  stead- 
fast throughout,  and  today  he  continues 
to  serve  his  country  through  his  vigorous 
and  dedicated  work  on  behalf  of  our  vet- 
erans. He  has  indeed  set  a  standard  that 
all  Americans  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
I  consider  it  a  distinct  privilege,  there- 
fore, to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  de- 
partment of  Hawaii,  conferring  its  trib- 
ute upon  VA  Regional  Manager  William 
C.  Oshiro  and  his  staff : 

Resolution 
Whereas,  William  C.  Oehlro.  Manager  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  his  staff  have  provided 
meritorioiJs  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  the  dependents  of  the  war  dead, 

and  _ 

Whereas.  WilUam  C.  Oshiro  and  his  staff 
have  sJways  cooperated  and  assisted  most 
effectively  and  efficiently  all  the  veterane* 
organizations  In  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
their  representatives,  especially  our  National 
Service  OfBcer,  and 

Whereas.  WUUam  C.  Oshiro  and  his  staff 
have  participated  and  contributed  to  all  the 
DAV  functions  by  providing  their  talents 
and  experience,  and 


Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved.  That  the 
State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Department  of  Hawaii, 
confer  its  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  William  C. 
Oehlro  and  his  staff  for  their  dedicated  and 
outstanding  service  to  disabled  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  the  dependents  of  the 
war  dead,  and 

Resolve,  That  a  bronze  plaque  for  dlsun- 
gulshed  service  be  presented  to  Manager 
Oehlro  and  his  staff  at  our  16th  annual  state 
convenUon  to  be  held  In  Uhue,  Kauai,  on 
June  16,  n  and  18,   1967,  and 

Be  tt  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  WUllam  C. 
Oshiro  and  his  staff.  The  Honorable  WUUam 
J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
members  of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delega- 
tion. The  National  Conunander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  the  news  metlia 
In  Hawaii. 

CEETinCATB 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  atiove  Resolu- 
tion was  duly  adopted  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  Department  of  Hawaii,  at  Its 
State  Executive  Committee  meeting  held  on 
May  9.  1967.  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

MUOGST     K.     MORIKAWA. 

Commander. 
Richard  J.  Harvet, 

Adjutant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NEW    ICKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  good  activities 
of  television  station  KNME  in  Albuquer- 
que along  With  the  other  Rocky  Mountain 
States  In  developing  their  own  regional 
educational  television  network.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  inserting  an  article  from 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  which  describes 
the  activities  of  the  station  and  the 
region  In  this  area  of  public  service. 

I  believe  that  this  will  be  of  benefit 
especially  in  light  of  the  present  dis- 
cussions surrounding  the  Public  Bioad- 
casting  Act. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 
June  19,  19671 
Joint  Effort:  Rioional  Program  Is  Consid- 
ered BT  TV  Network 
(By  FVankle  McCarty) 
Regsu-dless  of  what  happens  to  the  naiional 
educational  television  pictxire,  plans  are  un- 
der way  to  unprecedented  cooperation  on  a 
regional  and  state  basis. 

Impetus  for  the  formation  of  a  Rocky 
Mountain  noncommercial  network  was  given 
last  year  by  the  organization  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Rocky  Mountain  States.  The  fed- 
eration, which  wiU  hold  its  second  annual 
meeting  In  Albuquerque  this  September,  1« 
made  up  ct  governors  and  delegates  from 
seven  states — Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexioo,  Utah  and  Wyoming— and 
Its  aim  Is  to  foster  regiohal  cooperation  In 
many  areas. 

Educational  television  Is  one  of  these  ur. 
K.  W  Bundy  of  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, "y^t^^TTn^T,  at  the  Educational  Television 
Committee,  said  becavise  of  the  top  level 
participation  in  the  federation,  the  commit- 


tee bee  been  able  to  make  more  strides  to- 
ward »  regional  netwotfe  tban  any  *re«  In 
the  country. 

In  a  statement  of  goals,  the  committee 
notes  that  there  are  10  stations  In  the  seven 
sUtes.  *^oday.  these  atatlooa  are  isolated 
operations,  with  a  znlnlmum  of  exchange 
material.  Each  station  is  on  its  own,  develop- 
ing local  program  material,  and  acquiring 
programs  from  outside  sources  many  times 
at  a  much  higher  cost  than  would  be  neces- 
iary  In  a  cooperative  venture." 

Purp>oee8  of  the  federation  eoomlttee  are 
to  establish  a  system  of  piaanlng  and  design; 
to  survey  plans  and  resourocs  In  KTV;  In- 
ventory and  exchange  eicistlng  program  ma- 
terial develop  a  mutual  systam  erf  program 
acquisition,  exchange,  duplication  and  dis- 
tribution; and  develop  cooperative  projects 
via  a  system  of   inter-eonnected  stations. 

By  having  a  system  of  intereoaaected  sta- 
tions, the  committee  p>olntB  out.  the  stations 
eould  cooperate  on  various  programs,  such 
•s  oonununlcatlons  to  all  the  states  on  mu- 
tual problems,  including  water,  transporta- 
tion, tourlan.  business  developm^it  and 
education. 

The  oonunlttee  has  also  proposed  that  the 
federation  board  approve  the  sstabUshment 
of  a  Rocky  Mountain  Public  Television  Net- 
work to  serve  these  needs  regionally  through 
the  f futilities  of  the  10  ncm-comnerdal  sta- 
tions now  operable.  Seven  of  these  stations 
now  are  affiliated  with  National  Bditcatlonal 
Television,  the  esdting  educational  TV  net- 
work, but  Interconnecting  servloe  is  provided 
at  the  present  time  to  only  two.  The  ET 
Ocmmlttee  has  asked  NET  to  pjrovlde  future 
interconnecting  programming  to  all  affili- 
ates In  the  region. 

It  has  also  asked  the  federation,  which 
has  a  t450,00C  budget — made  up  of  fo\inda- 
tion  funds,  oontrlbutlons  from  the  states 
and  Individual  businesses — to  eivdorse  the 
principle  of  the  eetablishmeot  of  a  "Rocky 
Wtountaln  Corporation  fOr  Public  Televi- 
sion." with  purix)ee6  paralJeaag  that  of  the 
proposed  National  Corporation  for  Public 
Television,  Le.  to  experiment  and  aid  in  the 
developing  of  ptrograms. 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  pilot 
tape  duplication  and  distribution  projects, 
oooperatlvo  programming  projects,  a  "live" 
Interconnection  demonstration  project,  and 
has  asked  funds  to  ooadxiot  a  feastbiaty  stu-- 
vey  for  propoeed  IntereonnsctlOH  and  related 
activities. 

The  ccanmltteo  has  also  sahed  the  board 
of  the  federation  to  ask  the  governors  of  the 
taTolved  states  to  Insm-e  ttiat  appropriate 
education  authorities  In  eaoh  state  mutually 
discuss:  1 — educational  needs  and  goals  and 
curricula  common  anaong  the  seven  states, 
and  2 — "desirable  and  practicable  education 
cooperation  possible  anaong  the  states.' 

It  also  stressed  that  the  federation  should 
•oncentrate  on  the  development  of  all  oom- 
munlcattons  systems — not  Jwst  television — 
In  a  coordinated  effort. 

Dr.  Bundy  said  the  federation  has  endorsed 
the  prlnclpiee  drawn  up  by  tke  ed\icational 
television  committee,  but  txmOa  for  the  vari- 
ous projects  have  not  yet  beea  awarded.  He 
■  hopeful  this  will  ooour  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  federation. 

Another  activity  in  eooperatton  which  is 
*eU  underway  is  the  Statewide  Television 
■ducaUon  Program  eommlttee  which  is  ad- 
vocating that  a  net  work  be  set  up  from 
Albuquerque  to  Las  Cruoes  aad  the  Porta- 
j«-R08well  area,  to  hook  the  «»ree  areas  of 
tte  state  together  In  a  two-way  microwave 
^tem.  Then,  when  the  network  that  will  be 
•■tabliahed  across  the  natloa  eomes  in  here, 
aaterlal  coiUd  be  fed  to  the  other  parts  of 
Me  state  through  AlbwquerqMe's  facilities. 

Dr.  aaude  Hempen,  director  of  KNME-TV, 
»»crtbed  the  way  Channel  5  would  fit  into 
»»  national,  regional  amd  state  system  as  a 
JJWklng  gear  unit.  At  the  national  level, 
r*»  ••  a  larger  national  gear,  and  fitting 
«» It  are  smaller  rejlowa.  ttaea  state  gears. 


Ifk  aU  part  of  the  same  picttire.  The  large 
national  plan  will  fit  Into  our  plana  aa 
though  we  had  planned  it  ourselves." 


RigKcd  Charter  BaOu  U.N.  Peac*  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  califorkia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK^SNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  recently  sent  me  a  very 
Interesting  article  by  Herbert  Brucker 
which  was  printed  sus  a  S3nidlcated  col- 
umn In  the  Palo  Alto  Times  on  June  14, 
1967. 

The  aillcle  clearly  shows  that  some- 
thing most  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations  and,  because  It  is  thought 
provoking,  I  thought  It  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House: 
RiGCSS  Craxtib  Balks  V3H.  Peace  Eftobts 
(By  Herbert  Brucker) 

After  last  week's  lightning  war  between 
Israel  and  Its  Arab  neighbors,  the  United 
Nations  looks  Uke  a  failtire.  It  was  Secretary 
General  U  Thanfs  withdrawal  of  VH.  peace- 
keeping forces,  in  unseemly  haste  after  Presi- 
dent Nasser  requested  it,  that  made  war 
possible  in  the  first  place.  Then,  when  the 
shooting  started,  all  the  U.N.  did  was  talk.  It 
coxildn't  even  get  a  cease-fire  until  Israel  had 
ended  the  war  by  winning  it. 

No  wonder  then  that  many  are  saying 
things  like  what  John  S.  Knight,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  said  re- 
cently. 

"Within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
the  United  Nations  must  either  Justify  its 
existence  by  attempting  to  sustain  Interna- 
tional law.  or  be  discredited  as  a  wca-ld  agency 
for  the  preservation  of  peace." 

Nevertheless,  don't  blame  the  U.N. 

It  Is  true  that  Article  1  of  Its  chartw  says 
that  the  U.N.'s  purposes  are  "To  maintain 
IntematloBal  peace  and  security.  ...  to  take 
effective  collective  n\eas\ires  for  the  preven- 
tion and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or 
other  breaches  of  the  peace.  .  .  ." 

And  so  on.  There  Is,  however,  a  catch.  It 
Is  that  in  setting  up  the  UJi.  the  mwnber 
nations  so  rigged  Its  charter  that  tSie  U.N. 
could  not  do  what  It  was  supposed  to  do. 

You  can  readily  see  why  If  you  consider 
Vietnam.  Here  la  a  war  that  grew  frc«n  no- 
where into  the  overriding  threat  on  the 
world  scene  today.  The  United  States  has  no 
policy  but  escalation  and  ever  more  escala- 
tion. Inevitably  we  shall  force  a  crisis  at 
some  point,  at  which  Russia  or  China  or 
both  will  take  over  the  war  from  North  Viet- 
nam as  we  long  since  took  it  over  frcMn 
South  Vietnam. 

The  article  of  faith  among  the  hawks  In 
VPashlngton,  to  tiie  effect  that  Russia  and 
China  will  simply  stand  by,  and  let  us  force 
our  wlU  on  Hanoi,  is  fantastic.  Therefore 
Vietnam  may  yet  let  loose  World  War  m, 
without  anyone's  reaUy  wanting  it  that  way. 

Here  surely  Is  a  threat  to  peace,  a  flre  that 
the  UJf.  ought  to  quench.  But  before  the 
U.N.  could  keep  peace  In  Vietnam  it  would 
have  to  have  power  to  tell  \is  to  stop  escalat- 
ing and  get  out.  and  the  other  side  ditto. 
Tou  can  imagine  what  not  only  President 
Johnson  but  Russia  and  China  woiUd  aay  to 
that. 

ONI.T     01f«    WAT 

No.  all  history  testiflea  that  there  la  octly 
one  way  to  prevent  wars,  large  and  nMlL 
That  Is  to  set  tip  a  rule  of  Uw.  ManM»w^ 


found  that  out  in  millennia  of  trying.  Peace 
came  first  to  neighbors  in  small,  j^lmitive 
societies.  They  banded  together  under  tribal 
law.  on  the  theory  that  they  would  all  be 
better  off  If  they  got  together  Instead  of 
hitting  one  another  on  the  head  and  irteal- 
Ing  one  another's  wives,  goods  and  land. 

Athens.  Rome  aiKl  then  the  medieval  prin- 
cipalities and  klngdonu  in  turn  all  found 
out  the  same  thing.  Then  finally,  when  the 
nation-state  took  Its  modem  form  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  they  too  found  the  same 
thing:  There  can  be  peace  within  a  nation, 
where  there  is  law.  There  can  be  no  peace 
among  nations,  who  live  In  anarchy  with  no 
law  above  them. 

The  trouble  is  that  you  can't  have  law 
without  someone  to  make  It,  and  then  «i- 
force  it.  And  that  m««tn«  government.  But  it 
is  plain  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  nation- 
state  prefers  to  be  free  to  gamble  that  it 
can  have  its  way  by  war  If  not  by  peace.  Con- 
sider Nasser  and  the  Israelis,  or  ourselves  In 
Vietnam — or  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
in  Vietnam.  We  will  aU  see  snow  fall  In  hell 
before  we  submit  our  free  and  Independent 
United  States — or  anybody  else's  free  and 
Independent  state — to  a  world  government. 

Until  we  all  do.  war  will  remain.  Thovfore 
the  UJJ.  Is  a  handy  thing  to  have  arotmd. 
The  nations  can  meet  there.  They  can  talk 
Instead  of  shooting.  But  we  must  not  ex- 
pect the  UJI.  to  do  more  xintu  we  are  ready 
to  let  tt  do  more. 


Communifm:   American  Style 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOtXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Adm.  Ben  Moreell, 
CEC.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  on  May  27,  1967, 
to  the  Order  of  Lafayette.  Washington, 
D.C.  I  urge  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  spread  of  communism  throughout  the 
world  and  the  United  States  to  read  this 
searching,  incisive,  and  alarming  address. 

The  address  follows: 

Communism:   American  Stti,b 
(Address   by    Adm.    Ben   Moreell.    CBC,   U.S. 

Navy,   retired,  to  the  Order  of  Lafayette, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  27,  1967) 

In  this  era  of  fiscal  fantasies,  which  has 
seen  our  National  Debt  li^creaae  frwn  t23  to 
$326  billions  over  the  last  thirty-four  years, 
the  economic  soothsayers  console  us,  saying, 
"Don't  worry;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves. " 

They  gloes  over  the  fact  that  $16.0  billions 
are  held  by  foreigners  who  ootild  demand 
gold  In  payment,  thus  more  than  exhausting 
our  entire  National  gold  reserve.  Act\ially, 
we  do  not  owe  it  to  ourselves  any  more  than 
a  man  who  borrows  a  mllUon  dollars  from  a 
bank  can  be  said  to  owe  it  to  himself  merely 
because  he  Is  a  shareholder  of  that  bank. 

In  fact  all  of  \u  taxpayers  owe  the  Na- 
tional Debt  to  the  owners  of  government 
securities.  If  you  want  convincing  proof  that 
you  do  not  owe  it  to  yourself,  try  withhold- 
ing payment  on  that  portion  of  your  tax 
which  represents  the  service  on  the  National 
Debt. 

But,  In  these  chaotic  times,  it  seems  to  be 
conceded  that  If  a  wotind  la  self-inflicted  it 
auto(n«ticaUy  becomes  painless  and  harm- 
leesl 

This  !•  tragically  evident  with  respect  to 
Communism. 
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Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  "Coiimiunl«ni."  But  we  make  a  serloiis 
mUtake  when  we  concern  ourselves  only  with 
•Russian  Communism,"  the  proletarian  Im- 
perialism which  radlatee  from  Moecow. 

Some  see  Russia  as  another  autocracy  dix- 
ferlng  UtUe  from  the  Czarlst  regime.  The 
basic  aim  of  Its  expansionist  policy,  they  say. 
la  to  eetabllsh  a  protective  l)elt  of  buffer 
states  between  Russia  and  Its  potential  en- 
emies, thus  assuring  the  sovereignty  and 
tenure  of  Its  present  rulers.  The  thewy  Is 
that  when  this  Is  done  Russia  will  abandon 
Its  aggression  and  become  a  respectable  mem- 
Ijer  of  the  f  amUy  of  nations,  a  despotism,  but 
one  wltli  which  we  can  do  business 

Others  hold  that  the  Communism  centered 
m  Moecow  Is  driven  by  an  Ideology  bent  on 
world  rule.  Over  the  years,  this  "Ideological 
Communism"     has     attracted     many     sym- 
pathizers  by  Its  professed  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity  and  its  claimed  cham- 
pionship of  the  world's  poor  and  downtrod- 
den    These   sympathizers    are    the    "fellow- 
travelers"   who,  from   fear,   or   lack  of  con- 
viction   or  to  cover  their  subversive  acUvl- 
ties    are  not  card-carrying  Party  members. 
Nevertheless,  they  constitute.  In  the  aggre- 
gate an  important  force.  They  often  achieve 
positions  of  power  In  government,  the  pro- 
fessions, commerce.  Industry,  education,  the 
church  and  Ubor  unions.  They  are  the  "Fifth 
Column."  the  enemy  within.  Their  tactic  Is 
to  betray  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  laws 
and  the  institutions  by  which  we  have  lived 
for  generations  and  without  which  we  can- 
not survive  as  a  free  people.  These  are  the 
disclplee   of  "sympathetic   Communism." 

Finally  there  Is  "domesticated  Commu- 
Ism"  a  species  far  more  destructive  of  our 
Institutions  than  all  the  others.  Its  fol- 
lowers denounce  "Communism,"  In  the  ab- 
stract, while  advocating  measures  which  dif- 
fer little  from  those  propounded  by  Karl 
Marx. 

Americans  have  been  alerted   against   an 
undefined   "Commvmlsm."   But   many   have 
not  been  alerted  against  the  specific  measures 
which,  taken  together  are  Communism.  So, 
unknowingly,  they  accept  the  heart  of  the 
Communtet  doctrine,  which  is  the  enhance- 
ment at  oemtrallBed  State  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  natural  rights  of  the  individual, 
Se  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty  and  the 
right  to  acquire,  own,  enjoy  and  freely  dis- 
pose <rf  one's  honestly  accumulated  property. 
Like  moet  Americans,  I  began  by  hating 
Russian  Communism  because  It  Is  an  evU 
thing  which  wars  against  the  best  In  human 
nature.  Its  tcAlowen  Invented  a  new  code  of 
mcraUty  which  elevatee  lying,  murder  and 
treaaon  Into  primary  virtues,  whenever  these 
are   thought   to   further   their    goals.   They 
would  deny  our  religion,  trample  on  our  po- 
litical  UberUea  and  put  our   economic  ac- 
tlTltlea    in    a    •txalght-jacket.    They    would 
BtratUy  •oclety  Into  an  elite  of  brutality  rid- 
ing herd  on  the  rest  of  us.  History  shows  that 
wherever  communUts  achieve  power  they  in- 
stttute  secret  police,  slave  laJxw  camps,  and 
despoUc  control  of  every  phase  of  human  lire. 
RecenUy.  I  undertook  a  study  of  the  Oom- 
muntrt    Btonlfesto    of    1848,    to    determine 
whether  theee  evU  practices  are  an  Integral 
part  of  their  basic  creed.  That  study  led  to 
two    important   discoveries:    first,    that    the 
cruel  methods  and  despotic  practices  of  Com- 
munism are  essential  to  make  their  system 
function:  and  second,  that  there  Is  a  remark- 
able parallel  between  the  ten  planks  of  the 
Manifesto  and  the  things  we  have  been  doing 
to  ourselvea  during  the   past  half  century  I 
Prom    my   studies,    I   concluded    that   since 
Marx  expoTinded  his  doctrine  119  years  ago, 
we  Americans  have  adopted,  in  some  degree, 
every  plank  of  his  platform;  and  this  proc- 
ess   has    •ocelerated    markedly    In    recent 
decades  I 

Communism  with    a   "Made    In   Moecow 
label  Is  not  popular  In  America.  It  doesn't 
need  to  be.  If  only  we  can  be  Induced  to  ac- 
cept Mft'-»'"n  under  some  other  label.  This 
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we  are  now  doing.  Similar  things  have  hap- 
pened beton  aa  the  great  churchman.  Dean 
Inge,  warned  ue  in  these  words: 

"History  seems  to  show  that  the  powers  of 
•vU  have  won  their  greatest  triumphs  by 
capturing  the  organizations  which  were 
formed  to  defeat  them,  and  that,  when  the 
devil  has  thus  changed  the  contents  of  the 
iwttles,  he  never  alters  the  labels.  The  fort 
may  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy  but  it 
still  flies  the  flag  of  lU  defenders." 

We  Americans  have  been  running  away 
from  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  Revolu- 
tion m  order  to  embrace  an  alien  program 
saturated  with  Marxism.  We  are  under  the 
delusion  that  there  U  some  safe  middle 
ground  between  the  Idea  of  Freedom,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Communism  on  the  other.  But 
the  danger  of  the  "middle-of-the-road"  po- 
sition, as  former  President  Hoover  once  re- 
marked to  me,  is  that  "you  get  hit  by  the 
traffic  in  both  directions."  If  we  are  really 
opposed  to  Marxism  there  Is  only  one  place 
to  take  a  stand  and  that  Is  with  Freedom, 
which  makes  no  compromise  with  Commu- 
nism, however  It  may  be  disguised! 

The  great  poUtlcal  scientist,  Wilhelm 
Rdepke,  architect  of  the  economic  renais- 
sance of  West  Germany,  stated : 

"We  should  stand  for  a  free  economic  order 
even  If  it  Implied  material  sacrifice  and  even 
If  Socialism  gave  the  certain  prospect  of  ma- 
terial Increase.  It  is  our  undeserved  luck 
that  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  More  Impor- 
tant the  free  economic  order  Is  indispensa- 
ble as  the  prerequisite  of  Uberty,  human 
dlgnltv.  free  choice  and  Justice.  That  Is  why 
we  want  it,  and  no  price  would  be  too  high 
for  it,  even  if  the  Communists  would  make 
bigger  and   better  washing  machines." 

It  is  tragic  that  we  Americans  are  ao 
divided  on  this  issue.  Many  of  us  have  failed 
to  weigh  the  philosopher's  question,  "U  men 
use  their  Uberty  In  such  a  way  as  to  sur- 
render their  liberty,  are  they  thereafter  any 
the  less  slaves?" 

We  have  casually  surrendered  liberty  In 
the  economic  sphere,  forgetting  the  old 
adage,  "whoso  controUs  our  subsistence  con- 
trols us." 

"Economic  control,"  said  the  economist 
Hayek,  "is  not  merely  control  of  a  sector  of 
human  life  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
rest;  It  Is  control  of  the  means  for  all  our 
ends." 

Slavery  Is  commonly  thought  of  as  owner- 
ship of  one  man  by  another.  But  no  slave- 
holder would  quibble  about  owning  the  man 
If  he  can  own  the  products  of  the  man's  la- 
bor. A  slave  is  a  person  to  whom  economic 
freedom  is  denied.  From  this  premise,  the 
denial  of  all  other  freedoms  follows. 

The  total  tax  "take"  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment Is  now  In  excess  of  40%  of  the  Na- 
tional eamefl  Income!  This  is  a  valid  meas- 
ure of  the  eroelon  of  our  freedoms.  But  this 
takes  account  only  of  direct  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  a  large  hidden  tax  which  re- 
sults from  inflation,  the  loss  in  value  of  our 
savings! 

If  the  Increasing  power  of  the  giant  cen- 
tralized State  does  not  frighten  us,  then  we 
get  our  ulcers  from  some  of  Its  by-products: 
corruption  to  high  places,  the  growing  crime 
rate,  Juvenile  delinquency,  indifference  to 
our  time- tested  spiritual,  moral  and  cultural 
values,  oppressive  taxation,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  foreign  crises  from  each  of  which 
America  emerges  bearing  the  onus  of  another 
defeat  by  appeasement  of  God-less  Com- 
munism! 

It  Is  pertinent  to  recall  the  prophecy  of 
the  great  EngUsh  Stai«sman,  Macaulay,  In 
1857.  Addressing  himself  to  America,  he  said: 
"Either  some  Oaesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand, 
or  your  RapubUc  wUl  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the 
Twentieth  Century  as  the  Roman  Empire 
was  In  the  Fifth — with  this  difference,  that 
the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the 
Roman   Empire   came   from   without,   while 


your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  have  been  en- 
gendered wlthto  your  own  country  and  by 
your  own  Institutions." 

IB  thwe  a  way  ahead  which  wUl  take  us 
out  of  this  morass?  Is  there  a  way  to  recover 
the  sanity  and  balance  which  once  marked 
our  Ufe?  I  beUeve  there  U.  But  It  la  not  by 
means  of  political  legerdemain.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Ralph  Hutchison,  former 
President  of  Lafayette  College.  In  these 
vrords : 

"Our  common  Ideal  Is  that  these  laws 
of  God.  these  rights  of  man,  these  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Individual  to  the  social  order 
should  be  preached  and  taught,  but  not 
otherwise  forced  upon  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  the  human  race.  'Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  teach  all  nations.'  was  the  last 
command  of  the  Master.  To  force  men  into 
ways  of  righteousness  by  police  powers,  to 
legislate  them  Into  social  progress  by  laws. 
to  brainwash  thsm  from  their  evil  ways,  to 
torture  men  to  the  confessional,  to  hypno- 
tize the  social  order  with  mass  psychiatry,  to 
terrorize  them  Into  discipline,  was  never 
the  Creed  of  Spiritual  America.  Education 
by  conviction  has  been  our  Ideal.  The  teach- 
ing, persuading  mission,  we  believe.  Is  the 
way  of  social  reform." 

I  do  not  Imply  that  there  are  no  problems 
peculiar  to  the  economic  and  political  levels. 
But  If  men  are  not  right  at  the  deeper  level, 
In  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Universe  and  man's  position  therein,  they 
can  tinker  with  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems from  now  until  doomsday  and  stiU 
come  up  with  the  wrong  answers. 

It  Is  a  case  of  putting  first  things  first,  and 
the  very  first  thing  U  a  rehabilitation  of 
those  spiritual  values  which  are  basic  to  the 
American  dream.  Such  effort  on  our  part 
will  call  forth  the  supporting  power  of  cos- 
mic sanction,  for  God  Intended  men  to  be 
free. 

"The  God  who  gave  us  Ufe,"  Jefferson  ob- 
served, "gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time  " 

We  cannot  defeat  the  forces  of  evil  If  w* 
feel  compelled  to  adopt  their  practices  even 
though  this  be  done  gradually.  In  Incre- 
ments so  small  they  do  not  arouse  suspicion. 
The  final  battle  will  be  fought  In  the  arena 
of  spiritual  realities.  The  forces  of  self- 
dlBclplined,  morally  responsible  todlvlduallsm 
wlU  be  arrayed  against  those  of  atheistic, 
coercive  coUeeUvlsm.  It  is  my  prayer  that,  in 
this  Armageddon,  Americans  will  be  found 
fighting  on  the  side  of  a  Just  and  merciful 
God. 


My  11,  1967 
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Whitney  Yonag  Calls  OEO  the  Voice  of 
the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Whitney 
M.  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  warned  that 
"the  one  Federal  agency  that  serves  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  poor"  Is  in  danger. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  the  unified  voice 
for  the  poor.  It  has  succeeded  in  Involv- 
ing the  poor  in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment and  has  experimented  outside  the 
traditional  departmental  barriers.  This 
voice  would  be  eliminated  by  the  proposal 
to  abolish  OEO  and  scatter  its  programs 
among  established  Oovemment  agencies. 
At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  include 
the  New  York  Times'  account  of  Whitney 
Young's  remarks: 


jTegbo  Hxas  Backs  Povzarr  Unit  as  VrrAi. 
AcKNCT  To   Aid  thx  Poos 

Washinotoic.  June  8. — The  OflBoe  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  baa  "on  the  whole  done 
a  spectacular  job'  In  just  two  and  one-half 
years  of  work  to  aid  the  poor  and  should  not 
be  dismembered,  a  Negro  leader  said  today. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League,  said  opponents 
of  the  poverty  agency  wanted  to  destroy  "the 
one  Federal  agency  that  serves  as  a  spKikes- 
man  for  the  poor." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Toung  testified  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  reviewing  poverty  leg- 
islation, house  Republicans  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  wipe  out  the  agency  and  scatter 
its  programs  among  established  government 
departments. 

Mr.  Young  said  the  poverty  agency  had 
"launched  important  programs  with  a  speed 
unmatched  by  any  Federal  agency  since  the 
New  Deal"  with  funds  he  called  inadequate 
and  one-fiftieth  the  staff  of  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department. 

He  characterized  the  poverty  agency  as 
"the  most  ambitious,  innovative  and  imag- 
inative program  the  nation  has  ever  under- 
taken to  help  the  poor  become  self-suffi- 
cient." 

He  said  running  such  a  program  required 
that  it  have  the  freedom  to  cut  across  de- 
partmental lines. 

"The  established  departments  are  unlikely 
experimenters  and  If  [poor  people]  are  not 
directly  Involved,  despite  whatever  discom- 
fort this  may  occasionally  cause  the  politi- 
cians, their  reactions  will  be  manifest  In  more 
violent  and  non traditional  ways,"  Mr.  Young 
observed.  "It  is  better  to  have  people  pe- 
titioning through  established  channels  than 
to  have  them  throwing  rocks  at  City  Hall." 

The  Negro  leader  presented  a  long  list  of 
the  agency's  accomplishments  in  the  short 
time  it  had  been  around.  But  he  said  the 
agency  had  created  the  unfortunate  impres- 
sion that  "rioting  Is  a  necessary  prelude  to 
eligibility  for  poverty  war  funds." 

Mr,  Young  had  little  good  to  say  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  attitudes  toward 
the  drive  to  aid  the  f>oor. 

"Some  Congressmen  use  the  excuse  of 
Vietnam  to  oppose  programs  they  never  sup- 
ported anyway,"  he  said.  "The  Liberals  are 
»o  preoccupied  with  Vietnam  that  they  have 
neither  the  stomach  nor  the  stamina  to  work 
on  two  problems  at  the  same  time." 


The  President's  Efforts  for  Peace  at  the 
Summit  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MAKTULND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
often  been  said  that  peace  is  the  over- 
riding issue  of  our  time.  That  statement 
became  a  fact  of  life  the  day  the  first 
atom  bomb  was  exploded  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago— and  It  has  taken 
on  even  added  significance  today,  just 
a  few  weeks  after  Red  China  exploded 
her  first  hydrogen  bomb. 

So  if  we  are  looking  for  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  recent  summit  meeting  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  Premier 
Kosygin.  It  is  simply  a  restatement  of 
Uiat  old  truth:  No  matter  how  grave  the 
issues  are  that  divide  us.  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  block  the  path  to  greater 
international  understanding. 


If  President  Johnson  had  been  look- 
ing for  reasons  not  to  meet  with  the 
Russian  Premier,  he  could  have  foimd 
them  easily.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  the 
Russian-sponsored  crisis  m  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  Kosygin  s  belligerent  speech  to 
the  UN  just  a  few  days  l>efore — any  of 
these  would  have  been  reason  enough. 

But  President  Johnson  was  not  looking 
for  excuses.  He  was  looking  for  a  new 
basis  of  imderstanding  between  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth.  He  knew 
that  without  such  a  basis  of  understand- 
ing, the  world  will  surely  continue  its 
drift  toward  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe. 

So  the  President  went  to  Glassboro  to 
begin  anew. 

He  WPS  firm,  but  he  was  not  belliger- 
ent. 

He  made  our  position  clear  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas,  but  he  tried  to  gain  a  new 
insight  into  conflicting  Russian  positions. 

As  the  Baltimore  News  American  de- 
clared: 

All  in  all  It  is  Pre.sident  Johnson  who  has 
emerged  from  the  two-man  summit  with  his 
stature  increased.  He  tried,  and  the  free 
world  knows  it. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  News  American: 

ArrCR  HOLLTBTJSH 

Now  that  reality  has  returned  in  all  Ita 
primnes.s.  the  Incredible  week-end  meetings 
In  New  Jersey  seemed  as  faded  aa  a  balf- 
remembered  pleasant  dream.  Even  whUe  the 
sessions  were  going  on,  of  course,  the  smiles 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  good  will 
were  far  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet  most  Ameri- 
cans, being  optimists.  ch06e  to  hope  that 
maybe  the  outward  display  of  amity  and 
common  sense  somehow  would  continue. 
Aft«r  all,  seeming  miracles  had  happened 
before. 

Soviet  Premier  Kosygin,  discarding  his 
HoUybush  humanity,  abruptly  ended  th* 
dream  with  his  sum-up  press  conference.  Un- 
compromising as  an  automaton,  he  pro- 
claimed the  harsh  truth  which  realistically- 
minded  people  had  known  all  along.  Russl* 
had  not  yielded  an  Inch  on  Vietnam  or  on 
the  Middle  East,  The  only  areas  of  agreement 
hinted  were  that  both  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington want  to  avoid  atomic  war  and  both 
see  Red  China  and  her  bomb  as  a  world 
menace.  Neither  of  these  mutual  attitude* 
came  as  a  surprise  to  anyone. 

So  now  we're  right  back  where  we  were, 
more  or  less.  Our  differences  have.  In  fact, 
been  accentuated  and  underscored.  If  not 
actually  deepened.  The  futile  debate  In  the 
United  Nations  continues.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam goes  on.  Koskgln  has  left,  but  his  stub- 
bom.  Iron-fisted  words  remain  as  Irrefutable 
proof  that  his  masters  In  the  Kremlin  are 
determined  on  a  policy  of  getting  their  way 
no  matter  what. 

It  is  not  a  clever  position.  Someday,  Just 
possibly,  the  Russians  may  learn  If  they  tak« 
one  step  In  our  direction  we  probably  wotild 
take  four  or  five  In  theirs.  It  Is  almost  xm- 
bellevable  that  In  10  hours  of  personal  con- 
versation with  President  Johnson  the  Soviet 
Premier  did  not  advance  some  even  tentatlv* 
offer  of  compromise  somewhere.  Even  the 
Communist  satellite,  Riunanla,  has  enough 
sense  to  admit  that  talks  between  Israel  and 
the  Arabs  are  vital  If  their  problems  are  to  b« 
resolved. 

All  In  all.  it  is  President  Johnson  who  haa 
emerged  from  the  two-man  summit  with  hla 
stature  increased.  He  tried,  and  th»  tn» 
world  knows  It.  On  the  other  hand,  Koeygln 
and  the  Russians  have  let  themselves  In  for 
China's  renewed  charges  of  selling  out  the 
Communist  cause  by  even  talkli>g  decently 
with    Americans.    These  attacks  can  be  ex- 


pected   to   continue   with    more    and    more 
vehemence. 

Mr.  Johnson's  greatest  success,  it  seems  to 
us,  was  the  fact  that  he  gave  away  nothing  in 
hla  efforts  to  be  reasonable.  When  the  chips 
were  down,  when  he  learned  compromise 
with  the  Russians  was  Impossible,  he  proved 
he  was  every  bit  as  tough  aa  Kosygin.  You 
can  bet  the  Muscovites  have  a  lot  more 
respect  for  him  than  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. And  someday,  somehow,  a  fruitful 
harvest  from  HoUybush  may  be  reaped  be- 
cause of  this  fact. 


Amazinf  Healing  Qnalitiei  Fonnd  is 
Pineapple  Drug 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    KAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  May  issue  of  Pine  Review,  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  Pineapple  Grow- 
ers Association  of  Hawaii,  it  was  stated 
that  Hawaii's  1967  pineapple  harvest 
season  was  "off  and  running" — and  run- 
ning ahead  of  itself  at  many  points  to- 
ward a  record  haaT^est. 

Borrowing  tliat  expression  fmn  the 
world  of  sports,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
football  players  and  other  sportsmen 
throughout  the  Nation  may  soon  be  "off 
and  running"  to  their  nearest  drugstore 
to  obtain  a  new  pineapple  drug  which 
will  help  their  injuries  to  heaJ  faster. 

This  good  news  from  the  land  of  the 
pineapple  is  that  the  drug,  Bromelain, 
which  is  made  from  pineapple  stumps, 
serves  as  a  catalyst  to  hasten  recovery 
from  Injuries.  It  Is  reported  to  be  an  ef- 
fective supplement  to  the  standard 
treatment  for  athletes  who  have  sus- 
tained bruises,  pulled  muscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  black  eyes,  and  fractures. 

Impossible?  It  would  not  be  surprising 
to  find  a  few  quizzical  brows  raised  over 
the  news  that  the  same  source  from 
which  we  obtain  the  delicious  golden 
fruit  can  also  provide  the  cure  for 
athletes'  ills. 

Let  me  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues what  Dr.  Ralph  Helnicke,  Dole 
Co.,  research  chemist,  said  atMut  the 
pineapple  drug  at  a  recent  meeting.  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  article, 
"Pineapple  Drug  Right  Guard  for  Foot- 
ball Players,"  which  appeared  In  the 
June  19,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  : 
PtNiAppLB  Drug  Right  Qvulo  rc«  PooxaAU. 

Football  players'  injiiriea  will  heal  faster 
If  they  take  a  drug  made  from  pineapple 
stumps  before  their  gamea. 

The  drug  Brconelaln  Is  reoommended  for 
athletes  who  are  likely  to  be  bruised,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ralph  Hetnlcke,  Dole  Company  re- 
search chemist. 

Administration  of  the  drug  after  an  Injury 
also  speeds  hecUlng. 

It  Is  aa  effective  supplement  to  standard 
treatment  of  bruises,  pulled  muscles,  tendons 
and  ligaments,  black  eyes  and  fractures.  Dr. 
Helnicke  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Knglneerlng  Association  of  Hawaii. 

Bromelain  oocnes  from  the  srt^ump  c^  a 
pineapple  plant. 
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After  the  Jiilce  Is  passed  through  a  series 
of  mterlng  and  precipitating  steps,  the  resi- 
due IB  dried. 

Manufactvired  commerclaUy  by  Dole.  K  ■ 
available  In  sugar-coated  tablets  such  aa 
"Ananase"  and  "Klniotab." 

Bromelain  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  hasten 
recovery  Crom  Injuries. 

It  subeUtutes  for  flbrtnolysln,  and  anti- 
body which  counteracta  clogging. 


Uy  with  grateful  acknowledgement  of  sacrl- 
flces  reqxiired  to  permit  a  famUy  member  ap- 
propriate subsUntlal  amounts  of  personal 
time  to  the  performance  of  civic  respon&l- 

»>'"^y-  F.A.O. 


A.  Theodore  DcMoro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JXBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  RODINO.   Mr.   Speaker,   Nutley, 
NJ.  recently  lost  one  of  Its  finest  civic 
and' political  leaders  with  the  death  of 
A.  Theodore  DeMuro. 

The  town  of  Nutley.  as  well  as  the 
county  of  Essex  have  been  greatly  sad- 
dened by  the  death  of  this  outstanding 
citizen.  Mr.  DeMuro  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  honesty  and  economy  In  local  gov- 
ernment, a  man  of  Integrity  whom  we 
all  admired. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  In  the  Record,  at  this  point,  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  DeMuro  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Nutley  Sun : 

A.  Theodore  DeMcuo 


Resolution   of   Sonthem  Association  of 
Commissionert  of  Agricaltare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Southern  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture 
adopted  a  resolution  pertaining  to  tariffs 
on  imported  agricultural  products. 

So  that  others  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  thinking  of  those  who  represent 
one  of  the  largest  segments  of  this  Na- 
tion's farm  population,  I  Insert  the  res- 
olution in  full  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows 


A  death  Is  always  a  sad  occasion.  But 
when  life's  end  comes  to  a  citizen  who  has 
contributed  most  of  his  adult  years  to  the 
adTancement  of  his  community,  the  fam- 
ily sadness  Is  shared  by  the  community  at 
large;  such  Is  the  reaction  to  the  passing 
of  former  Commissioner  A.  Theodore  De- 
Miiro. 

Almost  from  the  time  he  moved  from 
Pass&lc  to  Nutley  more  than  40  years  ago, 
Teddy  DeMuro  became  an  active  member 
of  Nutley-s  dvlc  affairs.  DeMuro's  political 
fortunes  were  mercurial.  Winning  a  seat 
on  tlie  Commission  by  one  vote  tn  1932,  he 
lOBt  hto  bid  for  re-election  four  years  later 
Isecause  ot  a  political  row  that  developed 
between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  late 
May«r  Charles  Sherwood. 

At  the  municipal  election  of  1940.  Sher- 
wood and  DeMxiro  Joined  forces  and  as  a 
result  Sherwood  finished  top  man  and  De- 
Muro enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  experiencing 
the  height  of  his  political  popularity,  fin- 
ishing third  In  the  commission  race. 

Prom  1940  to  1964.  DeMuro  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  Commission  except  for 
the  years  1956-60. 

Conservative  by  nature,  DeMuro  was 
known  as  the  taxpayer's  friend.  More  than 
that,  because  of  his  rigid  stance  against 
wheelers  and  dealers,  he  became  known  as 
Honest  Ted— the  highest  tribute  politlcana 
can  pay  to  a  public  servant. 

Over  a  period  of  four  decades,  DeMuro 
has  served  well  his  adopted  conununity.  Mrs. 
DeMuro  and  her  two  children,  even  though 
burdened  with  great  sorrow,  can  find  com- 
fort In  the  knowledge  that  their  late  hus- 
band and  father  has  left  a  priceless  heri- 
tage— an  unblemished  reputation  and  fine 
family  reputation. 

Nutley's  prestigious  place  In  the  com- 
munity of  New  Jersey's  fine  towns  Is  In 
no  amall  measure  due  to  the  personal  and 
public  conduct  of  public  officials  like  th« 
late  A.  Theodore  DeMtiro. 

We  Join  the  citizens  of  our  community 
In  expressing  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  fam- 


REsoLrxioN    or   Southern    Association    of 

Commissioners  op  Agriculture 
A  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Secretery  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States 

Whereas,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  establlBhed  as  national  iKjllcy 
that  poverty  within  this  nation  shall  be 
eliminated,  that  every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
a  decent  and  respectable  standard  of  living 
and  each  worker  entitled  to  a  minimum 
wage  in  excess  of  that  earned  by  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  the  world's 
greatest  agricultural  nation,  depends  heav- 
ily upon  agricultural  laborers  to  produce  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber  for  the  sustenance 
and  clothing  of  our  people  and  of  other 
friendly  peoples  throughout  the  world,  and 
Whereas,  no  other  nation  on  earth  pays  its 
agricultural  workers  as  well  or  maintains 
such  a  high  standard  of  living  and  health- 
ful environment  for  her  people  as  does  the 
United  States  and  that  as  a  result  thereof, 
the  cost  of  labor  for  food  producUon  In  the 
United  States  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of 
labor  In  any  other  nation,  and 

Whereas.  In  our  determination  to  provide 
only  the  most  wholesome  foods  of  the  high- 
est qualities  possible  for  our  citizens  we  have 
added  to  the  cost  of  food  production  expen- 
sive Inspection  and  grading  services  for  the 
benefit  of  our  consumers,  and 

Whereas,  the  preceding  factors  have  re- 
sulted In  an  unavoidable  Increase  In  the 
prices  of  home  grown  agricultural  products, 
and 

Whereas,  foreign  agricultural  products  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  comparable  cost 
Increasing  factors  and  therefore  are  econom- 
ically sold  for  a  price  lower  than  that  of  the 
home  grown  agrlcultviral  products,  causing 
the  American  product  to  have  an  unfavor- 
able competitive  position,  and 

Whereas,  the  disparity  In  prices  between 
home  grown  and  foreign  grown  agricultural 
products  Induced  by  governmental  action 
can  only  be  removed  by  governmental  action, 
and 

Whereas,  if  remedial  action  Is  not  forth- 
coming the  American  agricultural  Industry 
will  expire  and  the  American  consumer, 
though  Initially  paying  a  lower  price,  would 
eventually  be  at  the  mercy  of  prices  set 
solely  by  foreign  governments,  and 


Whereas,  the  lack  of  remedial  action  will 
reexilt  In  American  Investment  In  foreign 
agricultural  industries  with  a  consequential 
ftddlUonal  depleUon  of  the  gold  supply,  and 
Whereas,  food  hu  been  recognized  by  Uie 
federal  government  as  our  most  powerful 
weapon  In  the  fight  for  peace,  and 

Whereas,  the  collapse  of  the  American 
agricultural  Indxistry  or  a  reduction  In  the 
productive  capacity  of  such  Industry  would 
detrimentally  affect  the  clvU  defense  posture 
of  the  country  as  the  survivors  of  a  clvU  de- 
fense emergency  would  be  solely  dependent 
upon  American  agricultural  products  for 
continued  existence. 

Therefore,  the  Southern  Association  of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  Resolve: 

That  they  do  support  those  protective  im- 
port tariffs  which  currently  exist. 

Be  It  further  resolved  That  the  Southern 
Association  of  Coaimlssloners  of  Agriculture 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  detailed  study  and  determination  of 
what  additional  agricultural  tariffs  and 
qtiantitatlve  UmJtatlons  on  Imports  are 
needed  to  perpetuate  the  American  agricul- 
tural Industry  and  expeditiously  enact  such 
Import  controls. 

Be  it  further  resolved  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  be  dispatched 
to  the  President  ol  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  member  ol  the  Con- 
gressional delegations  to  the  United  States 
Ck>ngres8  of  each  state  represented  in  the 
Southern  Association  of  Commissioners  ot 
Agriculture. 

Adopted  June  7, 1967. 

Ons  R.  Douglas, 
President,    Southern    Association    of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture. 

SsMxa  A.  Oraham, 
Secretary,     Southern     Association    of 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture. 


Freedom    Isn't   Free 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNE5SEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 

great  pride  that  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 

the  Record  the  guest  editorial  by  our  able 

and  dedicated  Director  of  the  FBI.  Mr.  J. 

Edgar  Hoover,  which  appeared  in  the 

Greeneville,  Tenn..  Sun  on  Friday,  July 

7.  1967: 

Freedom  Isn't  Free 

(Guest  editorial  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  FBI) 
Can  there  be  any  act  more  sicken: nc  and 
revolting  than  a  crowd  of  so-called  citizens 
desecrating  and  burning  their  country  s  flag. 
Those  who  resort  to  such  moronic  behavior 
are  surely  lost  In  the  depths  of  depravity. 
Obviously,  their  first  loyalty  is  not  to  the 
United  States. 

True,  our  Nation  Is  founded  on  concepts 
and  principles  which  encourage  disfcnt  and 
opposition.  These  are  traditions  we  must  al- 
ways defend  and  support.  But  touching  » 
torch  to  the  flag  far  exceeds  reasonable  pro- 
test. It  Is  a  shameful  act  which  serves  no 
purpose  but  to  encourage  those  who  want 
our  country  to  erupt  In  violence  and  de- 
■tructlon. 

On  this  19Ht  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  might  ask  what 
causes  unpatriotic  outbursts  and  irrational 
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protests.  Why  do  people  turn  against  thetr 
native  land  and  openly  support  totalitarian 
forces  whose  goal  la  to  enslave  the  world- 
foaces  which  do  not  even  allow  token  oppo- 
sition from  their  subjects?  Why  do  some  In- 
dividuals refuse  to  serve  and  defend  their 
country?  Why  do  they  bum  their  draft  cards 
snd  their  flag? 

There  may  be  many  reasons  for  such  ac- 
tion, but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  dying 
patriotism  is  one  major  cause.  Love  of  coun- 
try is  being  deemphaslzed  and  excludjd  from 
Kveral  phases  of  oui  life.  Many  educators 
and  other  leaders  seem  to  feel  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  be  concerned 
With  how  our  country  came  Into  being,  what 
It  stands  for,  and  the  courageous  and  noble 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  to  preserve  It. 

Conditions  are  now  such  In  some  circles 
that  an  individual  who  professes  love  of  his 
country,  reverence  for  its  flag,  and  beUef  In 
the  principles  which  make  our  Nation  great 
Is  considered  a  yokel.  Open  aversion  to  patri- 
otism of  any  form  is  Increasing.  Even  some 
news  media  take  a  "tongue-in-cheek"  ap- 
proach to  persons  and  groups  which  promote 
and  participate  In  patriotic  endeavors.  Love 
of  one's  country  is  treated  as  some  kind  of 
social  disease  to  be  tolerated.  If  not  stamped 
out.  Protests  are  made  that  too  much  patri- 
otism leads  to  International  conflict.  I  submit 
that  the  United  States  will  never  have  any- 
thing to  fear  from  its  ardent  and  genuinely 
patriotic  citizens. 

American  history  proves  that  freedom  and 
Mberty  come  at  high  prices  and  that  their 
upkeep  Is  costly  and  time-consuming.  As 
Daniel  Webster  so  aptly  put  It.  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it  and  are 
always  ready  to  guard  and  defend  It.  Let  our 
object  be  oiu-  country.  .  .  ." — not  our  coun- 
try the  object  of  desecration  and  abuse. 


Executive  Branch  Mast  Act  on  Aircraft 
Noise  Abatement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   Nrw    TORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
1967,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York  struck 
down  as  unconstitutional  an  aircraft 
noise  abatement  ordinance  of  the  town 
of  Hempstead,  N.Y.  In  his  decision  Fed- 
eral Judge  John  P.  Doollng  held  that  reg- 
ulations restricting  aircraft  must  come 
from  a  Federal  agency. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
maximum  aircraft  noise  levels— H.R. 
139&— I  have  maintained  that  jet  noise 
la  a  national  problem.  On  February  6, 
1966,  In  his  transportation  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  recognized  jet 
noise  as  a  national  problem  and  ap- 
pointed a  White  House  task  force  "to 
frame  an  action  program  to  attack  this 
problem." 

The  task  force  is  headed  by  the  Presl- 
aent's  science  adviser.  Dr.  Donald 
Homig  who  wrote  to  me  on  June  5,  1967. 
stating  that  the  passage  of  the  aircraft 
noise  abatement  bill  was  "criUcally  Im- 
portant." 

The  problem  of  jet  noise  has  now  been 
jwognized  at  the  highest  levela  of  our 
Oovemment  as  a  national  problem  and 
^the  courts  as  a  Federal  responsibility, 
ine  time  for  action  is  now. 


The  wheels  of  the  legislative  process 
move  slowly.  The  use  of  the  airplane  as 
a  means  of  transportation  Is  growing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  our  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  airplane  passenger 
rate  ia  growing  at  the  rate  of  10.000 
passengers  dally  while  our  population  is 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  6.700  persons 
per  day.  This  rate  of  increase  is  bound 
to  accelerate  the  hazards  of  air  travel. 
Air  safety  must  not  be  sacrificed  because 
of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act.  That 
is  why  I  am  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
executive  authority. 

The  1958  Federal  Aviation  Act— sec- 
tion 307 fc>— authorized  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
establish  regulations  limiting  the  use  of 
navigable  air  space  "to  protect  persons 
and  property  on  the  ground."  The  Con- 
gress has  mandated  the  FAA  to  protect 
the  rights  of  homeowners  and  persons 
living  In  and  around  the  airports.  The 
nuisance  of  jet  noise  and  the  growing 
menace  from  the  increased  number  of 
Jet  flights  as  more  jet  planes  are  de- 
livered, leave  no  room  for  delay.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district,  within  the  shadow  of 
Kennedy  International  Airport,  are  cry- 
ing out  for  relief  from  this  menace  and 
demand  the  protection  and  the  right  to 
quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
homes. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Congress  approved  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  a  secretary  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
The  Honorable  Alan  S.  Boyd  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  have  today  written  to  Mr. 
Boyd  urging  him  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  and  exercise 
his  executive  authority  to  set  aircraft 
noise  standards  at  a  maximum  level. 
By  administrative  regulation,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  will  make 
It  immediately  clear  to  every  airline  op- 
erator and  airplane  engine  manufacturer 
that  the  Federal  Government  recognizes 
its  obligation  in  the  area  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement.  The  Secretary  should 
promptly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  im- 
plement the  basic  objectives  of  the  pend- 
ing aircraft  noise  abatement  bills,  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  20  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
people  have  spoken;  the  Congress  has 
Issued  Its  mandate  In  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act:  the  Federal  courts  have  pin- 
pointed the  responsibility ;  the  President 
has  called  for  action  and  his  science 
adviser  has  called  the  need  "critically 
important."  Now  Ls  the  time  for  Secre- 
tary Boyd  to  take  the  necessary  action. 


Need  for  Apprentice  Training  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdap,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGR  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  graduating  class  of  Electric  Boat  Di- 
vision of  General  Dynamics  Corp.'s  Ap- 


prentice School,  located  at  Groton,  Conn., 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  make  this  address  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  apprentice 
training  program  Is  making  an  important 
contribution  toward  fllUng  the  growing 
shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  Industry. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  the  next  10  years 
our  country  will  have  to  provide  over 
4  million  new  craftsmen.  The  problem  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  skilled  labor  in  recent  years 
has  become  relatively  small,  while  the 
demand  for  such  labor  has  become  rela- 
tively large.  In  the  years  ahead  there  will 
be  substantially  larger  increases  In  the 
earnings  of  skilled  workers  and  work  will 
be  much  more  plentiful. 

An  apprenticeship  training  program  is 
an  expensive  and  complex  administra- 
tive problem  for  any  firm.  Training  must 
be  provided,  classrooms  set  up,  instruc- 
tors chosen  and  trained,  and  the  whole 
program  must  be  carefully  supervised. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  not  enough 
firms  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  ap- 
prenticeship training.  However,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  program  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  since  1948 
Electric  Boat  has  trsuned  1,207  appren- 
tices, of  whom  933  are  still  working  there. 

The  needs  of  American  industry  re- 
quire dozens  of  other  firms  to  follow 
Electric  Boat's  example.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
sert my  remarks  In  the  Record  with  the 
hope  that  this  will  encourage  other  com- 
panies to  establish  similar  programs. 

The  address  follows : 
Skilled  Labor  ik  thk  Economy  or  America 
(Address    by    Congressman    Wn.LiAM    L.    St. 

Once,  apprentice  graduation,  Electric  Boat, 

June  29,  1967) 

Mr.  Wllkens.  Mr.  HoUchuh.  Dr.  Mall,  of- 
flcials  of  Electric  Boat,  relatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  1966  and  1967  graduating  classes, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  one  who  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar  with 
graduations,  I  note  here  today  many  things 
this  graduation  has  in  common  with  others 
I  have  attended  in  the  past.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  focus  of  attention  and  of  envy 
are  you,  the  graduates.  This  U  your  day. 
Here,  too.  one  finds  hosts  of  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  well-wishers.  There  are, 
I  see,  a  few  more  wives  and  children  of  grad- 
uates here  than  one  would  find  at  other  grad- 
uations. 

First,  let  me  note  something  about  the 
training  program  which  our  guests  may  not 
know,  although  the  graduates  themselves 
do.  This  Is  a  double  graduating  class  of  ap- 
prentices, with  186  who  completed  their 
training  in  1966,  and  an  additional  62  who 
completed  their  training  this  year, 

I  believe  that  a  few  interesting  facts  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  this 
program.  Since  Electric  Boat  reactivated  its 
apprenticeship  training  program  in  1948,  a 
total  of  1,207  apprentices  have  received  their 
graduation  certificates.  Of  these,  no  less  than 
933  stm  work  here  at  Electric  Boat.  This  U 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  num- 
ber and  ifi  In  itself  the  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  program.  Of  these,  154  have 
been  promoted  to  supervisory  positions  and 
not  less  than  442  to  technicians'  Jobs  of  many 
kinds.  This  Is  an  unparalleled  record  of  ac- 
complishment both  In  training  and  In  re- 
taining apprentices. 

It  Is  this  prosjject  of  achievement  and  pro- 
motion which  set*  graduates  of  an  appwen- 
ticeship  program  such  as  this  one  apart  from 
other  graduates.  Today  you  should  not  feel 
that  this  is  the  "commencement"  of  your 
working   career,    but   rather   that   It   const!- 
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tutea  a  forflur,  pwliaps  major,  step  for- 
yraiA  tHaag  m  road  on  irblcb  you,  long  ago. 
■et  jour  Boal.  Tartcrday  you  were  tttU  m>- 
prMitlocB,  today  yoo  •»  Journeymen.  Some- 
Ume  aeo  you  bad  dedded  iipan  a  career  aa 
a  ptpefltter.  macblnlst,'  welder,  elilpfltter, 
piOnter,  carpenter  or  any  otiier  of  the  nlne- 
taan  tradea  repceeented  here  today  among 
you  giaduatea.  TTiat  marked  your  entrance 
Into  tha  "world  ot  work."  You  have  been 
crocking  In  that  world  for  several  years  al- 
ready, and  here  at  Eectrlc  Boat  where  you 
gained  oonalderable  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

For  fheee  reaaona,  I  must  speak  to  you 
today  about  the  proepeots  opening  to  you 
now.  At  the  aazne  time.  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  have  already  developed  an  immediate 
Interest  tn  your  trade  and  have  acquired 
practical  knowledge  of  Its  place  in  human 
affairs.  I  have  chosen  to  try  and  place  this 
interest  and  this  knowledge  of  yours  in  a 
aomewbat  larger  oontert.  Tou  are,  as  of 
today,  akllled  craftsmen.  Let  me  talk  for  a 
f»w  motnents  about  you  and  about  your 
Idlow-craftamen. 

Taking    skilled    workers    together,    as    a 
groi^,  ttiere  are  well  over  nine  million  of 
you  in  tbis  country  at  ours.  Tou  earn— and 
this  la  a  prwtty  general  figure — about  $7,000 
to  98,000  a  year  on  the  average.  You  can 
translate  that  to  neo  or  tieo  a  week,  on  the 
average,  if  you  wish.  You  should  remember 
that  like  any  average,  this  In  Itself  may  be 
meaningless.    The    reaUy   slgnlfloant    tblng 
alsout  ttila  figure  la  that  only  professionals, 
xnonegers,   and   oea-taln   sales    personnel,   as 
oocupatlomal    groups,    earned   more.   Conse- 
quently. I  would  say  that  you  have  choeen 
irtaely,  with  respect  to  your  earnings  pros- 
pects. In  entering  tbta  field  of  employment. 
^On  tbe  other  hand.  ekUled  workers,  as  a 
group    have  relattvely  not  fared  as  well  fl- 
nandally  in  recent  years  as  the  groups  In 
our  week  force  with  lesser  skills.  Most  of 
you  who  have  followed  labor  matters  In  the 
newspapers    or    in    your    union    periodical 
know  that  a  major  Issue  In  the  recent  rail- 
road Bihopcrafts  dispute  was  the  problem  of 
ekIUed-tinskined  wage  dlfferenUals.  This  Is 
also   a   major    problem   in   the   automobile 
Industry,  and  elsewhere. 

The  years  during  and  since  World  War  n 
have  been,  for  the  meet  part,  years  of  rela- 
tively full  employment.  Organized  labor,  ad- 
dressing Itaelf  to  the  problems  of  working 
people  in  this  period,  found  that  the  wage 
Btructure  during  the  ten  years  of  depression 
»fter  IWfl  had  seriously  broken  down  among 
ttxe  unskilled  and  semlskUled  workers. 
MrrtnmB  «uch  workcrs,  wages  as  low  as  SO  or  75 
e«nts  an  hour  were  stUl  not  unknown  in 
thoee  yeara.  Wages  of  the  skilled,  however. 
had  held  up  relatively  well. 

Thus,  the  Tinlon  approach  to  wage  adjust- 
ments, begun  during  the  war  years  and  con- 
tinued after  the  war.  was  to  put  the  greatest 
emphasis  upon  improving  the  earnings  of 
the  unskilled  to  a  living  wage.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  seek  wage  increases  per  hour. 
In  union  agreements  and  through  leglslaUon. 
■uch  as  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Over  the  years  this  procedure  resulted  in 
the  now  well-known  phenomenon  of  a  com- 
pression of  the  wage  structure.  The  difference 
between  skiUed  and  unskilled  remained  the 
same  in  amount,  but  was  compressed  in 
proporUon  to  the  ablUty  and  training  of  the 
JiuJed  WOTker.  Instead  of  skilled  work  being 
worth  over  three  times  as  much  has  unskilled, 
it  became  worth  only  about  two-thirds  more. 
Tou  know  the  problem,  I  am  sure,  from 
your  own  experience.  How  many  times  have 
you  thought,  during  the  years  of  your  ap- 
prenticeship, that  you  were  perhaps  foolish 
iot  to  take  a  regular  Job  and  forget  the 
training?  You  can  -probably  recall  friends 
who  dropped  out  for  this  very  reason. 

Due  to  thla  and  other  causes,  to  which  I 
,ha]i  turn  in  a  moment,  the  supply  of  skilled 
labor  in  recent  years  has  become  relatively 
)P«>ii,  while  the  demand  for  such  labor  has 
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become  relaUvely  large.  Prom  this  fact  two 
concluBlona  emerge,  both  at.  which  joa.  wlU 

appreciate : 

Plist  the  puah  Is  now  on  to  reetore  a  part 
of  this  differential,  by  granting  subetantlaay 
larger  Increases  in  earnings  to  sklUed  workera 
than  to  unskilled  and  by  shifting  wage  ad- 
justment from  a  cents-per-hour  baals  to  a 
percentage  basla. 

You  can  see  this  new  approach  In  the  cur- 
rent wage  demands  In  the  railroad  shop- 
craft  negotiations,  where  a  7  percent  over- 
all Increase  was  coupled  with  a  demand  for 
an  additional  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
hour  for  skilled  workers,  to  help  narrow  the 
differential.  Thus  the  wages  In  your  crafts 
are  going  to  become  relatively  much  more 
attractive  in  the  next  few  years. 

Second,  work  la  going  to  be  generally 
much  more  plentiful.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  other  reasons  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
about  the  supply  of  sklUed  labor  being 
smaller  than  the  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Job  training 
has  been  relatively  less  attractive  to  the 
tcorker  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  also  rela- 
tively unattractive  to  employers.  Pew  firms 
have  as  good  a  record  In  the  promotion  and 
carrying  out  of  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams as  your  firm.  Electric  Boat,  has  earned. 
An  apprenticeship  training  program  Is  an 
expensive  and  a  complex  administrative 
problem  for  any  firm.  Not  only  must  training 
be  provided,  classrooms  set  up.  Instructors 
choeen  and  themselves  trained,  but  such  a 
program  must  be  carefully  supervised.  A  co- 
ordinated effort,  which  extends  to  Hartford 
and  to  Washington,  is  involved.  Not  only  are 
Electric  Boat  and  the  Metal  Trades  C3ouncU 
Involved,  but  also  the  Connecticut  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  C!onnecti- 
cut  State  Department  of  Labor  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

You  may  have  heard  some  talk  about  the 
role  of  the  craft  unions  In  holding  down 
apprenticeship  opportunities.  I  woiUd  not 
stand  here  and  tell  you  this  has  never  hap- 
pened. But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  has 
reported  that  In  practically  aU  tradea.  and 
In  most  areas  of  the  United  Statee,  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices  aUowed  under  the  union 
rules  has  in  recent  years  consistently  ex- 
ceeded the  ntimber  employers  were  wUllng 
to  train.  There  was  always  need  fOT  appren- 
tices and  no  vacancies. 

The  problem  Is  that  there  are  simply  not 
enough  flrma  like  General  Dynamics,  with 
foresight,  who  are  willing  to  invest  In  ^>- 
prentlceehlp  training.  We  need  dozens  of 
more  firms  to  follow  the  example  of  Eleotrto 
Boat.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  made  any 
comparable  effort. 

The  result  la  that,  while  the  number  of 
apprentices  being  trained  to  fill  Job  vacan- 
dee  was  decreasing,  the  number  of  new  JObs 
was  increasing.  Add  to  this  a  fact  which  la 
often  overlooked,  namely,  that  in  moat 
trades  we  must  train  a  larger  number  of 
young  workers  than  are  now  being  trained 
Just  to  replace  the  older  workers  as  they  re- 
tire from  the  work  force.  This  leaves  no 
Journeymen  to  fill  the  new  Jobs. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  more  figures.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
a  recent  study  of  the  future  need  for  skilled 
workers,  found  that  the  8.2  million  skilled 
craftsmen  In  1965  would  have  to  be  Increased 
to  about  11 A  million  by  1975.  This  la  a  hefty 
twenty-five  percent  increase  of  what  looks 
like  over  two  million  new  Jobs  In  the  next 
ten  years. 

Actually,  that  Is  hardly  the  half  of  it.  These 
•re  only  the  neia  Joba,  the  additional  Jobe. 
During  that  same  ten  years,  an  additional 
1.8  mUUon  Jobs  will  open  up  becatise  of 
deaths  and  retirement  on  the  part  of  pres- 
ent Jobholders.  The  need  for  new  tkilled 
workers  In  the  next  ten  yeara  wiU  therefore 
be  for  over  four  miUlon  apprenticea  aad 
Journeymen,  rather  tban  two  million. 
Let  me  emphasize  again,  these  are  overall 


Ogana.  But  broken  down,  they  are  even  men 
ttwia  nmlTti  T^ka  maohinlsta.  Threre  ai« 
S3S,000  marfiliilati  today.  By  1976  wt  ehall 
Deed  another  106,000  including  rei^acements. 
•I*ke  plumbers  and  plpeflttera,  150,000  wlU 
be  needed.  Painter*.  130.000.  CSarpenters. 
346,000.  Electricians,  186.000.  Tooi  and  die 
makers.  45,000.  But  enough  of  the  statistics. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  there 
are  likely  to  be  more  vacandee  for  skilled 
jobs  than  men  to  fill  them. 

I  only  wish  that  I  could  address  myself 
to  every  graduating  class  with  the  same  con- 
fidence that  I  feel  today,  and  tell  them  that 
their  future  was  aa  bright  and  their  positions 
as  assured.  You  have  Indeed  choeen  wisely. 
Your  graduation  certificate  is  not  merely 
a  license  to  go  out  and  find  a  Job.  if  and 
where  you  can,  but  It  Is  a  guarantee  of  an 
even  better  Job  at  higher  pay.  It  is  lasting 
proof,  not  only  of  what  you  have  learned, 
but  that  you  have  successfully  served  on  the 
lob  with  your  fellow-craftsmen,  and  havs 
years  of  experience  already  t>ehtnd  you.  It 
Is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  a  citation  of 
achievement,  as  well  aa  a  diploma. 

Again,  my  oongratulatlcms  and  my  best 
wishes  to  all  of  you.  to  your  employer,  Elec- 
tric Boat,  and  to  your  relatives  and  friends 
who  are  with  us  here  today.  It  has  been,  in- 
deed a  happy  occasion.  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  share  It  with  you  and  to 
wish  you  much  sviccees  in  the  years  ahead. 


Jvly  11,  1967 
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A  Healthy  Infant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or   NIW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  19S7 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  took  part  In  the  long,  hard  struggle 
for  enactment  of  the  medicare  program 
have  reason  for  pride  and  gratlflcation 
In  the  remarkable  record  of  Its  first  year. 
Medicare  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  note- 
worthy legislative  achievements  of  ona 
history,    and   Its   Initial   success  should 
spur  lis  on  to  correct  Its  deficiencies  and 
make  it  even  more  effective  and  more 
equitable.  It  la  more  regrett«ible  that,  in- 
stead of  Joining  in  the  effort  to  make 
medicare    serve    more    adequately    the 
health  needs  of  our  older  citizens,  some 
diehard  opponents  are  still  complaining 
and  criticizing,  still  flghUng  its  imple- 
mentation. The  narrow,  negative  atU- 
tude  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  was  vigorously  criticized 
In  a  splendid  editorial  in  the  Ne\rark 
Star  Ledger  of  Saturday,  July  1.  196^. 
which  I  should  like  to  Insert  In  fuU  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

A  Hkaltht  InyANT 

Medicare  U  a  year  old  today  and  It  1» 
apparent  that  it  has  grown  up  faster  than 
•ome  of  the  Infantile  opposition  that  pereisu 
in  the  hierarchy  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. 

Medical  Insurance  for  the  aged  Is  a  fact  or 
American  Ufe,  despite  the  diehard  opposition 
of  AMA  leaders,  fortunately  not  widely  r^ 
fleeted  in  the  ranks  of  practitioners.  It  » 
not  going  to  die  in  infancy,  it  U  not  going 
to   disappear  ...  it   la   here  to  stay. 

And  the  medieval,  feudal  opposition  ttat 
U  rtlU  spouted  as  part  of  the  AMA  party  llM 
Ixy  Its  president  falls  to  obscure  the  »uo- 
atantial  progieaa  made  by  Medicare  to  • 
alngle  year.  Btoet  of  the  administrative  kum 
have  been  smoothd  out;  some  stiU  remain. 


But  the  ovaran  •uooeas  of  Medicare  has 
MOTlded  a  new  era  of  aasurance  and  tran- 
f^tfutf  for  the  nation's  elderly  at  a  time  ot 
gMlr  lives  wtien  they  urgently  need  It.  Al- 
laoet  30  million  Amertoana  66  and  older  are 
oovered  by  the  prograox.  aervleed  by  360.000 
physicians,  more  than  6,000  hospitals  and 
3fiOO  nviralng  homes. 

On  numbers  alone,  the  remarkable  prog- 
ntt  achieved  in  the  medical  tnsiirance  pro- 
gram refutes  the  negative,  defeatist  position 
of  the  AMA  president  who  caUoiisly  declares 
tkat  health  care  is  a  "privilege  not  a  right. ' 

It  is  pertinent  and  reassuring  to  note  that 
three  medical  associations  have  excoriated 
the  AMA  president  for  his  Irrational  attack 
on  a  federal  program  that  has  been  clearly 
Bandated  by  the  people.  If  he  had  his  way, 
this  nation's  health  and  medical  care  would 
retrogress  sharply,  devoid  of  government  sup- 
port for  medical  research  and  education, 
bospltals,  medical  Insoraaee  for  the  aged, 
programs  for  the  Indigent  and  planning  for 
ooDununlty  health  care. 

When  the  AMA  president  speaks  about 
health  care  being  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
right,  he  displays  an  abysmal  lack  of  knowl- 
edge at  fundamental  law.  Physicians  seU" 
their  services  for  a  fee;  they  are  not  con- 
ferring a  privilege  by  treating  a  patient  any 
Btore  than  a  lawyer's  relationship  with  a 
client  Involves  the  conferring  of  some  kind  of 
"privilege." 

Under  this  kind  of  thinking,  doctors  could 
Withhold  their  services  If  they  deem  It  a 
privilege  rather  than  a  right.  This  has  no 
legal  substance,  nor  does  It  serve  any  con- 
■tructlve  purpose. 


The  Battle  of  Midway  Island 

EXTENSION  OF  REaVTARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   KEW    MEXICO 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
ft)eaker,  Miss  Susan  Ryan,  a  seventh- 
mule  student  of  the  Holy  Cross  School 
to  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex.,  was  the  recent 
winner  of  an  essay  contest  at  the  school 
and  sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  RevolutloiL  The  category  in 
which  Susan  wrote  her  essay  was  "Great 
American  Naval  Battles."  Susan  chose 
her  own  topic — "The  Battle  of  Midway 
bland."  I  believe  this  essay  to  be  a  fine 
historical  report  of  that  great  battle  that 
WM  a  turning  point  In  the  war  for  the 
P«clflc.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
»n  opportunity  to  read  the  work  of  thla 
young  lady.  I  am  Inserting  her  wlrmlng 
Way  In  tha  Record  : 

The  Battu:  of  MmwAT  Jslaud 
(By  Susan  Ryan) 

Several  smaU  but  Important  Islands  wwe 
«•  focal  points  of  many  ambittered  battles 
jntte  duration  of  World  War  II.  Among  the 
™*,  sod  the  bloodleat.  was  the  tiny  Isle  at 
■Wway. 

^^^  Japanese  had  plans  for  thla  lalet. 
n|»y  felt  that  they  would  be  able  to  "destrtjy 
**•*  remained  of  ttoe  American  Fleet  at  Pearl- 
*™*.- 1  They  hoped  to  attack  the  Aleutian 
■fOfls  becauae  they  believed  we  wwUd  no« 
a*end  Midway,  but  would  Instead  send  our 
^oflfopoe  to  the  AleruUans.  However,  we  had. 
™™own  to  the  enemy.  brcAen  their  code 
•■«_*««  awaiting  tholx  arrival.  The  good 
■•^  "latetpriae.-  "Hornet."  and  the  "Tork- 

'•otnotes  at  end  ot  soeech. 


town."  aU  aircraft  oarrters,  held  their  poel- 
tlona  to  the  east  ot  Midway.  "ITie  "Knterprlee,- 
tiie  oommaadlag  Teaeel,  had  been  brtlUantly 
manetuvered  by  Admral  WUUam  Halsey.  Since 
Admiral  Halsey  was  ill.  Vice  Admiral  Ray- 
mond A.  Bi»-«anoe.  whow  cold,  nerveleo, 
thoug^t/ul  approaoh  to  the  problems  ot 
battle  had  earned  him  the  nickname  ot  the 
"Human  Machine,"*  had  taken  over. 

Juae  4,  l»4a,  wlH  long  !»  remembered  as 
the  bloodiest  encounter  in  the  three-day 
Battle  of  Midway.  It  will  also  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  successful  battle  In  which 
the  Japanese  were  completely  stop^ied.  The 
American  earriera  saw  very  little  actual 
fighting,  althOTigh  a  few  were  hit  by  bombs 
from  Japanese  planes.  The  American  aircraft 
did  most  ot  the  work.  Marine  planes  took  off 
trom  the  "biuren.  rocky  dot  about  six  miles 
across."'  These  prianes  "staged  a  furious  at- 
tack."* Castialtles  were  severe  to  both  sides 
but  even  so  the  Americans  made  their  pres- 
ence felt.  More  than  one  Japanese  carrier 
was  sunk.  The  Commander  In  Chl^  of  the 
Japanese  Wavy.  AdnUral  TEonamoito,  went 
to  battle  In  his  ship,  the  "Tamato."  Other 
enemy  vessels:  the  "Akagl."  the  flagship; 
the  "Kaga,"  tlM  Increasing  Joy  of  the  Japa- 
nese Ifavy;  the  "Soryu"  and  "Hlryu,"  with 
a  large  escort  of  battleships,  also  went  Into 
battle.  Japanese  planes  from  the  carrier 
"Hlryu"  located  the  American  carrier  "York- 
town."  and  dealt  the  fatal  blows  to  her.  She 
had  been  damaged  hi  the  Battle  of  the  Ooral 
Sea  The  enemy  was  sure  we  had  sent  all 
OUT  planes  up.  but  Admiral  ^ruance  "sent 
off  from  the  "Enterprise"  and  "Hornet"  every 
combat  plane  that  he  could  oommand."' 
The  res\Ut  was  a  completely  confused  enemy. 
Later.  American  planes  sank  the  daring 
"Hlryu,"  and  that  night  two  of  the  Japa- 
nese carriers  went  down  in  fiery  defeat.  A 
small,  bttt  nevertheless  sly,  American  sub- 
Hiartne  crept  up  on  a  third  carrtM  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  her.  Eniring  this  battle,  a 
sur^se  raid  was  directed  on  the  islet  by 
Japanese  aircraft.  The  Island  was  damaged 
heavUy,  but  gunners  shot  down  many  of 
these  destructive  craft.  "The  brilliant  strategy 
o*  Vice  Admiral  Spruance  led  our  Naval 
planesto  plan  an  attack  on  the  enemy  car- 
rier "when  their  flight  decks  would  be 
crammed  with  aircraft."'  •  A  group  of  planes 
following  the'three  lieutenant  Oommanders 
Llndsey.  Waldren.  and  Massey  flew  low  or 
dive-bombed  these  plane-ladened  carriers 
and  either  destroyed  or  damaged  almost 
every  plane  aboard  the  enemy  veasela.  Burn- 
ing oil  spewed  over  the  water,  and  fuel  tanks 
exploded.  So  Intense  was  the  fire  that  the 
area  looked  like  a  sea  of  roaring  flame.  More 
than  three  hundred  planes,  four  carriers, 
two  cruisers,  four  destroyers,  and  scores  ot 
Uvea  were  lost  by  the  Japanese  In  this 
treacherous  battle.  Fortunately,  American 
losses  were  not  quite  as  heavy. 

This  small  but  Important  Island  was  the 
slto  of  a  twrible  batUe,  a  battle  caused  by 
necessity.  The  Japanese  needed  this  island 
for  the  same  reason  ss  the  Americans.  On  a 
map  if  you  find  Midway  you  wiU  see  why. 
"This  Island  is  In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Whoever  holds  possession  of  thla  Islet  has  a 
refueling  place  between  Am«1ca  and  Japan. 
Without  this  Island  many  airplanes  would 
have  mn  completely  out  of  fuel,  forcing  the 
aircraft  to  go  down  at  sea.  Many  brave  young 
pilots  would  have  either  perished  In  a  watery 
grave  or  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  allies  <»  the  enemy  for  rescue. 

The  Jap<meae  aleo  hoped  to  cripple  the 
American  Navy  by  sinking  many  of  our  shlpa 
at  Midway.  Instead,  the  Japanese  forces 
themselves  were  dwindled  to  a  considerable 
amount  lees  than  the  original  numbw.  Many 
men  from  both  sides  were  killed  in  a  horri- 
ble manner.  The  determlnatlMi  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Forces,  together  with  the  strategy  and 
will  power  of  the  Japaneee  naval  forces, 
caused  needless  death  to  both  sides.  Scream- 
ing, helpless  men  were  burned  to  death, 
young  men's  live*  were  ruined  by  gunshot 


wotmds  too  extensive  to  repair.  Many  »««i 
drowned  because  of  sheer  exhaustion  and 
oonfualon  during  batUes.  and  other*  lest 
their  Uves  when  the  bombs  detonated.  Mid- 
way was  Indeed  a  major  turning  point  in 
World  War  H. 


>  The  Golden  Book  HUtory  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  TX  (New  York,  1963),  p.  769. 
•Ibid.  p.  75«. 

•  Savage,  Katherine,  The  Story  of  the  SeC' 
OTid  World  War  (New  York,  1964),  p.  166. 

•  The  Golden  Book,  op.  clt. 

•  Savage,  op.  clt..  p.  166. 

•  Savage,  op.  clt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OT   SOCTB    CAKOLINA 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing speech  was  given  by  the  Honor- 
able Mills  B.  Godwin,  Jr..  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Governor 
Godwin  expressed  the  position  of  the 
southern  Democrats  so  clearly,  so  bril- 
hantly,  that  I  felt  his  speech  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  Congress  and  to  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  peruse  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  hope  that  his  remarks  will  re- 
ceive the  full  attCTitlcKi  that  they  deserve. 

The  speech  follows: 
RE3CAXKS  OF  Got.  Mnxs  E.  OoDwnr.  Ja,  at 

OOVERNOB'S       DiNNXK.       CHABI.EaTOM.       S  C. 

Jxnn  23.  1967 

In  more  than  twenty  years  of  politics,  I 
have  not  always  felt  that  I  was  among 
friends,  and  there  have  been  a  few  occasions 
when  I  was  certain  that  I  had  fallen  among 
the  Philistines. 

But  tonight  I  feel  that  I  speak  to  kindred 
spirits. 

We  share  more  than  the  nanke  of  a  great 
political  party. 

We  share  a  oommon  heritage  at  leadership 
In  the  South  for  almost  a  century  unbroken. 

And  In  our  darker  moments,  we  are  drawn 
together  by  a  foreboding  about  the  direction 
in  which  our  country  Is  drifting,  and  by  a 
growing  frustration  over  what  we  as  South- 
erners and  Democrats  ought  to  do  about  that 
drift. 

Some  have  been  appalled  and  rebeUed.  They 
have  split  their  tickets,  or  gone  Wahtng  on 
election  day. 

But  we  have  watohed  the  legions  of  Ub- 
erallsm  marching  to  the  polls,  and  we  know 
this  is  not  the  answer. 

In  despair,  some  have  voted  down  the  line 
against  the  party  of  their  fathers.  Perhaps 
this  has  brought  them  personal  satisfaction, 
but  I  see  no  evidence  that  It  has  been  ef- 
fective in  ftirtherlng  our  larger  alms. 

Some  have  felt  the  need  for  violent  reac- 
tion, and  flocked  to  the  bcmner  of  the  ex- 
tremist on  the  white  charger,  who  promised 
victory,  but  jjroduced  only  disappointment. 

Theirs  was  the  bitter  lesson,  that  in  ttie 
end  the  extremist  only  breathes  new  Ufe 
into  the  very  thing  he  wants  to  kill. 

Let  us  h<^>e  they  remember  that  lesson. 

Where  then  shaU  we  turn? 

Already  the  extreme  right  of  our  political 
spectrum  has  tended  to  move  off  by  Itself, 
taking  along  many  of  the  protest  votes  of 
our  sober  conservatives. 

The  extreme  left  aa  we  see  political  direc- 
tions Is  gaining  new  adherents,  and  warning 
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xu  that  It  cannot  be  Ignored  except  at  grave 

TlBk.  ^ 

Gtone  la  the  <Jay  when  oiir  party  can  count 
in  every  precinct  on  a  eoUd  core  of  votes 
from  men  and  women  whose  lathers  and 
grandfathers  voted  Democratic. 

Gone  ta  the  day— and  you  know  this  so 
well  In  Charleston — when  being  a  Democrat 
m  the  South  meant  being  elected  in  the 
South,  or  when  winning  a  primary  meant 
winning  an  election. 

There  was  a  day  when  In  the  solitude  o* 
the  voting  Isoott,  the  frustrated  Southern 
Democrat  could  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
another  party  and  salve  his  conscience  with 
the  knowledge  the  fellow  coiildnt  get  elected. 
But;  my  friends,  the  day  never  was  when 
we  cotild  build  a  sound  and  solid  Democra- 
tic Party  In  the  South  by  electing  RepubU- 
cans. 

We  dont  even  have  to  open  the  back 
door  to  se«  how  those  chickens  have  come 
home  to  rooet. 

It  seems  to  me  our  choice  as  Southern 
D«nocrat8  is  clear.  We  can  debate  our  dU- 
ferencee  inside  the  doors  of  public  office, 
or  we  will  find  ourselves  protesting  In  vain 
from  the  otrfd  outside  those  doors. 

We  may  not  always  like  the  final  settle- 
ment after  we  have  spoken  our  piece,  but 
It  will  l)e  a  whole  lot  better  than  having 
no  chance  to  speak  at  all. 

Believe  me.  my  mends,  It  Is  Jvist  that 
simple. 

In  politics,  we  are  nothing  U  not  realtlsts. 
We  cannot  hope  to  Isolate  politics  from  the 
economic  and  social  and  cultural  realign- 
ments we  see  taking  place  throughout  the 
South. 

They  are  the  price  we  pay  lor  the  new 
Industries,  the  new  commerce,  the  new  citi- 
zens, the  Federal  programs — old  and  new — 
that  we  have  In  our  midst. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  the  principles 
by  which  we  have  Uved  so  long,  we  have 
fought  delaying  actions  on  a  thousand 
fronts. 

And  while  we  have  lost  many  skirmishes. 
I  hope  we  have  learned  something. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  which  tactics  are 
fruitless. 

I  iiope  we  have  learned  which  alternatives 
only  hasten  what  we  abhor. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  where  we  can 
afford  to  ad^lat,  and  where  we  must  stand 
firm. 

And  I  trust  our  faith  has  been  confirmed 
that  our  beet  and  brightest  hope  Is  still 
within   tlie   Democratic    party. 

For  ours  Is  still  the  mission  that  has  tn- 
■plred  Southern  Democrats  for  two  score 
years. 

Over  that  span,  the  men  we  have  sent  to 
Congress  have  battled  with  a  skUl  and  with 
power  far  beyond  their  numbers  to  keep  the 
pendulum  from  swinging  too  far  too  fast. 

Prom  their  long  experience,  they  have 
learned  how  to  use  their  key  positions  to 
best  advantage. 

We  could  learn  strategy  and  tactics  from 
them,  and  apply  what  we  have  learned  within 
our  own  states. 

PcM'  It  Is  not  only  the  nation  which  Is 
changing  at  an  ever-qulckenlng  pace.  The 
South  Is  changing  even  faster.  And  It  Is  the 
South  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  In  which  we 
all  must  live. 

Within  our  Party,  there  has  always  been 
room  for  differences.  In  a  dynamic  political 
philosophy,  there  must  always  be  room  for 
shEKlln^  of  opiMlon,  for  divergence  over 
means.   II  not  over  ends. 

And  both  the  differences  and  the  agree- 
ments must  be  worked  out  at  the  very  highest 
level.  U  the  machinery  supporting  that  phi- 
losophy Is  to  hold  together. 

There  la  stUl  room  for  diversity  at  opinion 
In  the  Party  we  know,  room  for  traditional 
conservatives  and  for  those  of  more  moderate 
views. 


In  states  as  diverse  as  ours,  there  muat  be 
room.  Just  as  there  must  be  limits  agreed  to 
by  mutual  consent,  unspoken  boundaries 
that  are  felt,  rather  than  seen. 

And  as  always,  the  door  Is  »tUl  open  for 
those  who  can  find  a  place  within  the  broad 
outUnes  of  our  philosophy. 

But  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  says  one 
thing  more. 

It  says  that  we  can  no  longer  crank  up 
the  Party  machinery  Just  before  an  election, 
run  It  long  enough  to  win,  and  then  turn 
off  the  ignition. 

Prom  now  on,  being  a  Southern  Democrat 
Is  going  to  be  a  full-time  Job,  from  the  State 
Central  Committee  down  to  the  most  remote 
precinct. 

We  can  no  longer  assume  that  we  are  the 
old  pros,  playing  against  a  haphazard  and 
poorly  coached  bunch  of  amateurs.  If  we  do, 
we  will  fool  nobody  but  ourselves.  No  Mon- 
day morning  quarterbacks  will  be  able  to 
argue  with  the  final  score. 

In  politics,  even  more  than  In  football.  It 
Is  team  spirit  that  wins  the  game! 

The  opposition  always  is  set  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  mlxup  In  signals,  any  dis- 
agreement over  plays.  They  have  no  winning 
record  to  defend.  They  have  nothing  to  lose. 
I  have  no  fear  few  the  outcome  If  we  play 
with  the  usual  smooth-working  team.  If  we 
povmd  away  at  fimdamentals  In  ovir  pre- 
game  practice.  If  we  agree  on  basic  strategy, 
if  we  make  our  diversity  our  strength,  rather 
than  our  weakness. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  the  South  has  not 
always  played  an  easy  schedule.  We  can  all 
recall  some  of  the  tough  ones. 

But  we  have  usually  realized  In  time  that 
we  must  submerge  our  differences  In  the  over- 
riding necessity  of  winning  elections. 

We  have  understood  with  Winston 
Churchill  that  a  statesman  who  cannot  get 
re-elected  Is  no  longer  a  statesman. 

And  now,  another  generation  Is  hard  upon 
us.  Some  Of  them  have  come  from  other 
states,  with  different  Ideas  and  different 
political  affiliations. 

They  will  accept  our  Jobs  and  our  citizen- 
ship without  question,  but  they  will  not 
accept  our  traditional  political  philosophy 
unless  It  IB  flexible  enough  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Behind  these  visitors  from  across  our  bor- 
ders there  Is  still  another  generation  of  our 
own,  born  to  the  new  prosperity  of  the 
South,  bom  to  the  resurgence  we  can  see 
In  everything  around  us. 

And  born  also  to  a  new  freedom  of  political 
choice,  for  there  Is  a  buyer's  market  seelclng 
their  talents. 

Lllce  young  people  through  the  ages,  many 
have  no  great  reverence  for  the  wishes,  or 
the  wisdom,  or  the  works  of  their  fathers. 

They  have  no  desire  to  wait  their  turn, 
when  the  opposition  promises  they  can  go 
to  bat  In  the  next  Inning. 

They  have  yet  to  be  sold  on  the  Idea  that 
another  solid  and  substantial  victory  Is  bet- 
ter than  the  excitement  of  an  upset. 

We  must  convince  them,  and  we  must 
do  It  soon. 

But  you  need  no  visiting  Virginian  to 
tell  you  what  must  be  done.  Let  your  in- 
spiration be  the  sure  knowledge  of  _why  It 
must  be  done. 

We  hold  In  our  hands  the  heritage  of  a 
poUtlcal  institution  which  generation  after 
generation  has  brought  forth  the  leaders  of 
the  South. 

The  deertlny  of  South  Carolina,  of  Vlriglnla, 
ot  every  Southern  state,  has  been  foiiged  by 
Desnocrats. 

They  form  an  lUtistrlous  prooesalon,  thoae 
predecessors  ot  ours.  Tht  risks  they  took  far 
oiit-welgh  our  awn.  Their  courage  apeaka  to 
our  fears.  Their  sacrlfloea  itfiamo  our  doubts. 
They,  too,  laborod  In  tbe  field  ot  poUttos, 
but  their  purpose  tiw,yu  wm  to  defend  aiut 
to  preserve  the  prliwlples  guiding  a  new  na- 
tion at  free  men. 


Let  ttils  also  be*  our  own  purpose  always. 

Our  fto»t  goal  has  been  a  letter  state,  a 
better  Virginia  or  a  totter  South  Carolina 
But  deeper  etUl  Hee  the  convlotlon  grown 
stronger  In  recent  years,  that  In  our  hands, 
history  may  have  placed  the  fate  of  this  na- 
tion. 

If  this  la.  Indeed,  the  bedrock  on  which 
we  build,  let  It  be  the  bedrock  to  which  w« 
always  return,  when  questions  of  smaller 
moment  divide  vs. 

Tomorrow  I  Will  return  to  Richmond,  to 
take  up  again  my  own  battles,  so  similar  to 
yours. 

It  would  be  a  great  comlort  to  know  from 
your  words  and  from  your  works,  that  you. 
too,  have  pledged  upon  the  highest  altar  that 
there  shall  be  no  limit  to  the  pursuit  of 
this,  our  common  cause. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost   thereof   as   determined   by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
pvirchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Goveriunent.    The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe   the    terms   and 
conditions  under  which   he   may   authoriie 
the   resale   ot   Government   publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
erimient  publications  under  such  regulation* 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective departnnent  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   Utle   44,   sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiriei 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  ot 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlvee  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  up>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1039). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegate! 
Who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  pleaae 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
oorrectly  given  In  the  Rscord. 


NBS  Sponsors  STmposium  on  Gtmpatc 
Aided  Tjpesettiiic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

Om   TKZAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
too  people  from  25  States  and  two  for- 
eign countries.  Interested  In  the  field 
of  computer-aided  typesetting,  con- 
Terged  on  the  new  Installation  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  In 
Galthersburg,  Md.,  on  June  15  to  take 
part  In  the  2-day  "Symposium  on  Elec- 
tronic Composition  in  Printing."  The 
symposium  was  sponsored  by  the  NBS 
Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology to  permit  a  state-of-the-art  re- 
view of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of 
eomputer  application  which  has  great 
potentialities  for  Increased  eflSciency  and 
savings  In  the  Federal  Government. 

The  state  of  the  art  of  photocomposi- 
tion was  well  covered  by  representatives 
from  the  major  manufacturers  of 
photocomposlng  machinery.  Participat- 
ing companies  included:  Mergenthaler 
linotype  Co.,  BeU  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Photon,  Inc.,  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Falr- 
ehlld  Graphic  Equipment,  RCA,  Strom- 
berg-CarLson,  and  IBM.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  concerning  the  new  tech- 
nology was  made  clear  by  James  L. 
Harrison,  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  John  P.  Haley,  Staff  Di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing. 

As  vice  chairman  of  that  committee, 
1  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role  It  has 
performed  In  Initiating  this  significantly 
historical  graphic  arts  achievement. 

Our  policy  determination  to  give  a 
mandate  to  the  Public  Printer  to  en^rage 
b  a  research  and  development  program 
ma  the  foundation  on  which  today's 
itmcture  has  been  built. 

Designed  to  create  a  method  whereby 
tte  ever-increasing  waste  that  was  re- 
solttog  from  computer  printout  compo- 
sition would  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
the  decision  was  based  on  our  review  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  staff  analy- 
ito  which  clearly  identified  a  loss  of 
yytlty,  great  Increase  In  bulk,  and  ex- 
««alve  Increases  In  printing  and  binding 
eosts. 

Prom  that  rather  quiet  beginning,  only 
•hoot  6  years  ago,  we  have  successfully 
PMsed  a  number  of  Important  mlle- 
■tooes.  another  one  of  which  was  the 
"BS  Symposium,  at  which  several  papers 
•we  presented  by  representatives  from 
"•arch  and  printing  and  publishing  or- 
iwtoatlons  Including  Documentation, 
toe.;  Rioto  Data,  Inc.;  and  American 
**"*»!  Society,  Washington,  D.C. 
««Pter;  and  by  BatteUe  Memorial  In- 
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s*ltute  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  ROCAPPI, 
Inc,  of  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Papers  describing  specific  appllcatiocks 
of  the  computer  In  typesetting  were  pre- 
sented by  representatives  from  the  Air 
Force;  the  Government  Printing  Office; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine; UJS.  Patent  OfiBce;  Defense  Supply 
Agency;  and  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Session  chairmen  Included  Lowell  P. 
Hattery  of  American  University,  Paul  A. 
Ziemer  of  the  Department  of  Coimmerce, 
Glenn  E.  Roudabush  of  the  University  oif 
Pittsburgh,  and  Samuel  N.  Alexander 
and  Mary  E.  Stevens  of  NBS.  The  sym- 
posium committee  consisted  of  Richard 
W.  H.  Lee.  Roy  W.  Worral.  and  W.  R. 
TUley  of  NBS. 

The  proceedings  will  be  published  in 
the  near  future  and  will  be  available 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  OfiQce. 

Following  the  formal  registration  ses- 
sion, the  program  proceeded,  as  follows: 

SESSION    I.    eTATX    Of   TBX    A«T 

Overview,  by  Lowell  P.  Hattery,  American 
University. 

The  Llnotron  System,  by  Donald  H.  Bol- 
lert.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Computer  Image  Drawing  from  Digital 
Data,  by  M.  V.  Mathews,  BeU  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

High  Speed  901  Zip,  by  Anthony  G.  Ber- 
nardo, Photon,  Inc. 

The  Vldeograph  Text  Editor,  by  Olendon 
T.  Gerlach,  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

The  PhotoTextSettera,  by  A.  J.  Smith. 
FairchUd  Graphic  Equipment. 

A  Vldeocomp  Systems  Approach,  by  Aaroa 
H.  Coleman,  RCA. 

Mlcromatlon — Its  Impact  on  the  Photo- 
composing  Industry,  by  J.  J.  Kalagher, 
Strom  berg- Carlson. 

IBM's  Position  In  Electronic  Compoeltloci 
and  Text  Editing,  by  Hans  E.  Weiss,  IBM. 

BXSSION   n.   aOVlSNlCKMT   POLICT 

An  introduction,  by  PaiU  A.  Ziemer,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

TranslUon  on  the  Tiber — A  New  Look  at 
the  GJ».0.,  by  Hon.  James  L.  Harrison.  Pub- 
lic Printer  of  the  United  States. 

Present  and  Projected  Policies  of  the  J.CJ*.. 
by  John  F.  Haley,  Staff  Director.  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

SESSION      m.      NON-GOVKRNMENT    ATPLICATIOIfS 
AND    KESEARCH 

Introductory  Remarks,  by  Glenn  B.  Rouda- 
bush, University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Chemical  Information — A  Computer  In 
Photocomposition,  by  Bernard  Q.  Lasor- 
chak.  American  Chemical  Society. 

The  Import  of  Computerized  Typesetting 
on  Commercial  Printing,  by  William  C.  Lam- 
parter,  BatteUe  Memorial  Institute. 

Computerized  Typesetting  Projections,  by 
Kenneth  B.  Ludwlg,  Photo  Data,  Inc. 

ClMslflcatlon  In  Computerized  Text  Pioc- 
eeslng.  by  Raymond  P.  Wlshner,  Documen- 
tation, Inc. 

System  70.  by  John  W.  Seybold.  ROCAPPI. 
Inc. 

mMBBKnt  IT.  ooTKuncxNT  AmjcAnom 
A  Brief  Overview,  by  Samuel  N.  Alexander, 
Hatlonal  Burean  at  Standard*. 


Electronic  OomposlUon  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  by 
K.  Ray  Lannon,  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Admimstration,  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. HEW. 

Electronic  Composing  System  Applications. 
by  John  J.  Boyle,  Sp>eclal  Assistant  to  the 
Production  Manager,  U.S.  Government  Prlnt- 
Uig  Office. 

Use  of  GRACE  at  N.L.M..  by  Ronald  E. 
Bogart,  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

Computer  Typesetting  Program  at  NBS.  by 
William  R,  Bozman,  National  Bureau  at 
Standards. 

TypewTiter-to-Computer  Roster  Publica- 
tion and  Maintenance,  by  Arthur  North,  VS. 
Patent  Office  (Now  with  Documentation 
Inc.). 

Implications  of  Electronic  Composition 
System  at  DSA  Publications,  by  WUUam  J. 
Beran,  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Conversion  to  Llnotron.  by  Victor  G. 
Kehler,  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
bill  sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Brooks,  of  Texas,  which  has 
become  Public  Law  89-306,  under  which 
the  NBS  Center  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology  has  the  responsibility 
for  advising  Federal  agencies  on  the  se- 
lection and  use  of  computer-based  sys- 
tems to  Improve  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
their  programs.  In  line  with  this  respon- 
sibility, the  Center  Is  sponsoring;  the 
Symposium  on  Electronic  Composition 
In  Printing  to  permit  a  state-of-the-art 
review  of  a  rapidly  advancing  field  of 
computer  application  which  hias  great 
potentialities  for  Increased  efficiency  and 
savings  In  the  Federal  Government. 


Address  by  Israel  Army  Commandinc:  Gen- 
eral, Rav-Alof  Rabin,  on  Award  of 
Honorary  Doctorate  Degree  From  He- 
brew University,  Monnt  Scopus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XmiTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  28. 
1967,  the  Israel  Army  commanding  gen- 
eral. Rav-Aluf  Rabin,  received  an  hon- 
orary doctorate  degree  from  the  Hebrew 
University  on  Mount  Scopus.  The  gen- 
eral's short  acceptance  speech  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Jerusalem  Post  on  June  29. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
•6  follows: 

I  regard  myself  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  entire  Israel  Defense  Forces,  the  body  of 
•cOdlen  who  brought  the  State  of  Israel  Its 
victory  in  the  six-day  war.  It  may  be  asked 
why  the  University  saw  fit  to  bestow  an 
booorary  doctorate  on  a  soldier.  What  (to 
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military  aotlvlty  and  the  academic  world  of 
dvlUzatlon  Have  In  oommon?  Wbftt  la  there 
la  common  between  thoae  ■^rtjoae  profession 
is  violence  and  thoae  who  labor  In  spiritual 
values?  I  am,  however,  honoured  that 
through  me  you  are  expressing  deep  ap?>recl- 
atlon  for  my  oomradeB  In  arms  and  to  that 
extension  of  the  unique  spirit  of  the  entire 
Jewish  people,  the  Israel  Etefense  Forces. 

The  world  has  recognlzied  that  the  ID  J. 
Is  different  from  other  armies.  Although  Its 
first  task  Is  the  military  one  erf  maintaining 
security.  It  has  nvimerous  peacetime  roles, 
not  of  destruction  but  of  construction  and 
the  strengthening  at  the  nation's  cultural 
and  moral  resources. 

Out  educational  work  has  been  widely 
praised  and  received  national  recognition, 
when  in  1966.  It  was  granted  the  Israel  Prize 
for  Education.  The  Nahal,  which  combines 
military  training  and  agricultural  settle- 
ment, and  the  provision  of  teachers  in  border 
villages  are  but  two  examples  of  the  part 
played  by  the  I.D.P.  In  this  sphere. 

The  University  ha«  conferred  this  honorary 
title  in  recognition  of  our  Army's  superiority 
of  spirit  as  it  was  revealed  In  the  heat  of 
war.  We  are  aU  here  in  this  place  only  by 
virtue  of  a  war,  which  though  forced  upon 
us,  WM  forged  Into  a  victory  that  astounded 
the  world. 

War  Is  intrinsically  harsh  and  cruel  and 
bloody,  yet  this  war  ha«  brought  forth  rare 
and  niagnlflcent  instances  of  heroism,  to- 
gether with  humane  expressions  of  brother- 
hood, comradeship  and  spiritual  greatness. 

Anyone  who  has  not  seen  a  tank  crew  con- 
tinue to  attack  though  ita  oommander  has 
been  killed  and  ita  track  badly  damaged; 
who  has  not  seen  sappers  risking  their  lives 
to  extricate  wounded  comrades  from  a  mine- 
field; who  haa  not  seen  the  enUre  Air  Force 
dedicating  every  effort  to  rescue  a  pUot  who 
has  fallen  In  enemy  territory,  cannot  know 
the  meemlng  of  devotion  among  comrades  in 
arms. 

The  entire  nation  was  exalted  by  the  news 
of  the  capture  of  the  Old  City.  Our  sabra 
youth  and  meet  certainly  our  soldiers  do  not 
tend  to  be  sentimental,  and  shy  away  from 
aU  show  of  feeUng.  However,  the  strain  of 
battle,  the  anxiety  which  preceded  it,  and 
the  sense  of  direct  participation  of  every 
soldier  in  the  forging  of  the  heart  of  Jewish 
history  cracked  the  shell  of  hardness  and 
ehyneas  and  released  well-springs  of  excite- 
ment and  spiritual  emotion.  The  paratroop- 
er«  who  delivered  the  Walling  WaU  leaned  on 
it*  stonee  and  wept.  As  a  symbol  this  was  a 
rare  occasion,  almost  unparalleled  in  human 
history. 

Such  phrases  and  cliches  are  not  generally 
used  In  our  Army  but  this  scene  on  the 
Temple  Mount,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  revealed,  as  though  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  deep  truths.  And  more  tiian  this, 
the  ]oy  of  triumph  seized  the  whole  nation. 
Tet  a  strange  phenomenon  can  be  ob- 
served. The  joy  of  our  soldiers  Is  incomplete, 
and  their  celebrations  are  marred  by  sorrow 
and  shock.  There  are  some  who  abstain  from 
all  celebration.  Theee  men  In  the  front  llnee 
were  witness  not  only  to  the  glory  of  victory, 
but  the  price  of  victory;  their  comrade*  who 
fell  beside  them  bleeding.  This  terrible  price 
which  our  enemies  paid  touched  the  hearts 
of  many  of  our  men  as  well.  It  may  be  that 
the  Jewish  people  never  learned  and  never 
accustomed  ItseU  to  feel  the  triumph  of 
conquest  and  victory  and  we  receive  It  with 
mixed  feelings. 

The  six-day  war  revealed  many  Instances 
of  heroism  far  beyond  the  single  attack  which 
dashes  unthinkingly  forward.  In  many  places, 
desperate  and  lengthy  batUes  raged.  In  Rafla, 
in  El  Arish.  in  Um  Kataf.  In  Jerusalem,  and 
on  the  Colon  Heights  and  In  many  other 
places,  the  soldiers  showed  themselves  heroic 
m  spirit  and  great  In  coxirage. 

We  speak  a  great  deal  of  the  few  against 
the  many.  In  tb\»  war,  perhaps  for  ttte  flrrt 
Ume  sine*  tb»  Arab  Invasion  In  the  spring 


of  1948  and  the  battles  of  Negba  and  Deganla. 
units  of  the  l.D.P.  stood  In  all  sectors,  few 
against  many.  RelaUvely  smaU  units  often 
entered  seemingly  endless  networks  of  fortl- 
flcatlon*.  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  enemy  troops.  Paced  with  the  task 
of  forcing  their  way.  hour  after  hour,  in  this 
Jungle  of  dangere.  they  continued  on,  even 
after  the  momentum  of  the  first  attack  had 
passed,  summoning  up  every  spiritual  re- 
source to  carry  the  fight  through  to  the  very 
end. 

Thus  our  armoured  forces  broke  through 
on  all  fronts,  our  paratroopers  fought  their 
way  to  Rafiah  and  Jerusalem,  our  snappers 
cleared  minefields  under  enemy  fire.  The 
units  which  broke  the  enemy  Unes  and 
reached  their  objective  sifter  hours  and  hours 
of  struggle,  continuing  on  and  on  while  their 
comrades  fell  by  their  sides,  were  kept  going 
more  and  more  by  their  spirit  than  by  their 
weapons  or  the  tactics  they  may  have  learned. 
We  have  always  demanded  the  best  of  our 
youth  for  the  Israel  Defense  Forces.  We 
coined  the  slogan  ■'Hatovim,  Letayis"  .  .  . 
Only  the  Best  for  the  Air  Force  .  .  .  and 
this  became  a  meaningful  phrase.  We  meant 
that  if  our  airmen  were  to  be  capable  of  de- 
feating the  forces  of  four  enemy  countries 
within  a 'few  short  hours,  they  must  have 
moral  values  and  human  values. 

These  airmen  attacked  enemy  planes  with 
such  deadly  accuracy  that  the  world  does 
not  understand  how  it  was  done  and  experts 
seek  to  explain  It  by  secret  weapons.  Our 
armoured  troops  stood  and  beat  the  enemy 
even  when  their  equipment  was  inferior  to 
his.  Soldiers  In  every  branch  of  the  service 
overcame  their  enemies  despite  superior 
numbers  and  fortifications.  They  showed  not 
only  coolness  and  courage  in  battle  but  a 
burning  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  the  sure  knowledge  that  If  victory 
was  not  thrtrs.  the  alternative  was  destruc- 
tion. 

In  every  sector  our  commanders  of  all 
ranks  far  out-shons  the  enemies'.  Their  un- 
derstanding, their  wUl,  their  ability  to  im- 
provise, their  care  for  soldiers  and  above  all, 
the  fact  that  they  went  ahead  of  their  tnx^js 
Into  battle,  are  not  matters  of  material  or  of 
technique.  They  have  no  rational  explana- 
tion. 

AU  of  this  springs  from  the  spirit  and  leads 
to  the  spirit.  Our  warriors  prevailed  not  by 
their  weapons  but  by  the  consciousness  of  a 
mission,  by  a  consciousness  of  righteousness, 
by  a  deep  love  for  their  homeland  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficult  task  laid  upon 
them:  to  ensure  the  existence  of  ova  people 
In  their  homeland,  to  protect,  even  at  the 
price  of  their  Uvea,  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Israel  to  live  freely,  independently  and  peace- 
fully. 

This  Army,  which  I  had  the  privilege  ot 
commanding  through  these  battles,  cams 
from  the  people  and  returns  to  the  people,  to 
a  people  which  rises  In  this  ho\ir  of  crisis  and 
overcomes  all  enemies  by  virtue  of  Its  moral 
value  and  spiritual  readiness  In  the  hour  of 
need. 


As  a  representaUve  of  the  Israel  Defenss 
Forces,  and  In  the  name  of  every  on*  of  Its 
soldleis.  I  accept  your  recognition  with  pride. 


I 
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HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OV   nXINOtB 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesdav.  Jvlf  12.  19S7 
Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ttn* 
part  of  Miss  Miriam  Otterdaerg**  •xtitim 
In  the  Sunday  Star,  of  July  9,  19VI,  <W- 


scribes  vividly  actual  incidents  of  assault 
and  robbery  ot  young  boy»  working  In 
our  city.  Miss  Ottenberg.  staffwxlter  for 
the  Star,  goes  on  to  report  how  similar 
situations  are  handled  In  other  jurisdic- 
tions. I  commend  the  reading  of  this  en- 
tire article  to  aU  my  colleagues: 
What's  Don»  Elsewheri? 
If   the  juvenile   robbers   stray   across   the 
line  Into  Maryland  and  threaten  to  "get"  a 
young  victim  who  reports  what  happened  to 
htm  there  the  chances  of  the  robber  remain- 
ing free  to  carry  out  the  threat  are  much  less 
Ukely  than  in  Washington.  The  Star  found. 
"If  a  robbery  with  threats  of  reprisal  ever 
came  to  my  attention,  the  leaders  of  the  gang 
would  be  put  away."  said  Judge  Edward  A. 
Loveless  Jr..  who  is  assigned  to  Juvenile  mat- 
ters in  Prince  Georges  County.  "This  goes  be- 
yond the  question  of  rehabilitation.  They're 
not  only  hurting  themselves  but  everybody 
else." 

In  Montgomery  County.  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  Alfred  D.  Noyes  said  he  has  warned 
boys  that  "If  you  threaten  or  any  of  your 
friends  threaten  retaliation,  well  hold  you 
responsible." 

Judge  Noyes  believes  the  "streetwise" 
shoiUd  be  put  in  a  facility  where  they  can  be 
controlled  becaAise  "I  don't  think  It  does  any 
good  to  put  a  boy  on  probation  If  he  tblnka 
he's  getting  away  with  something." 

Maybe  It's  a  oolncidence  but  neither  county 
Is  plagued  by  reprisal-threatening  young 
bandits  preying  on  working  boys. 

Judge  Robert  I.  H.  Hammerman  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore's  Division  ol 
Juvemie  Causes  likewise  reported  that  hl« 
court  didn't  have  that  kind  at  problem.  "We 
avoid  reprisals  through  detention,"  he  said. 

In  Cleveland.  Juvenile  Court  Judge  Walter 
O.  Whltlatch,  president  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion of  JuvenUe  Court  Judges  and  an  adviser 
to  the  National  Crime  Commission's  task 
force  on  Juvenile  delinquency  said  he  keep* 
boys  In  custody  if  there's  any  threat  d 
retaliation. 

He  feels  strongly  that  putting  aggressive 
boys  into  residential  training  schooU  U  tb* 
real  way  to  handle  chronic  young  offenders 
and  to  prevent  their  followers  from  being  in- 
volved In  similar  crime  careers. 

And  how  does  Judge  WhlUatch  react  to 
Juvenile  robbers  preying  on  working 
juveniles? 

"We  consider  this  serious,"  he  said.  "These 
l>oy8  need  custody  and  oomtroL  If  you  take 
them  out  of  the  conununlty,  you  don't  have 
this  problem." 

But  they're  not  ou*  of  the  District  « 
Columbia  oommvmlty  and  we  do  have  s 
problem.  All  kinds  of  long-range  solutloni 
are  proposed  to  the  over-«ai  problem  of  Juve- 
nile crime  In  the  Dlstric*  In  both  the  Na- 
tional  and   District   Crime   Oonunlselon  re- 

Chief  among  the  District  recommendatloni 
Is  a  Youth  Commission,  which  would  seek 
out  pre-dellnquents  and  steer  them  in  tlii 
right  direction  before  trouble  catches  up  with 
them.  The  proposed  commission  would  also 
oversee  the  treatment  of  delinquents. 

Other  solutions  are  being  sought. 

Chief  Judge  MorrU  MlUer  of  Juvenile 
Court  insists  he  can't  accomplish  his  goal  of 
bringing  Juveniles  prompUy  l>efore  the  court 
without  a  fourth  Jtidge,  even  with  the  new 
third  judge.  Judge  Miller  wants  more  pro- 
bation oflloert  to  reduce  the  Impoeaible  c« 
load  now  being  carried  by  the  workers  and 
he's  asked  for  the  nucleus  of  a  reeearch  unn 
to  pin  down  individual  problems  m  need  or 
special  attention  juat  as  Ttie  Star  has  pinned 
<lown  Um  probiem  of  juvenlls  robbers  prey- 
tns  on  working  boya.  Ths  unit  would  »» 
analyM  ths  results  of  various  treatmea* 
program*. 

Wetfan  IXreotor  Winifred  Thompson  ■ 
haitnc  ■ooii  soooeas  wtttx  tb»  three  smw 
baU-way  houses  now  In  (q)eratlon  00  •» 
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uperlmental  basis  that  she  has  asked  Con- 
grws  to  ftind  not  only  the  three  original  ones 
but  five  more.  These  eloaely  supervlaed  een- 
ters  are  the  bridge  between  commitment  and 
tbe  community,  giving  court  and  welfars 
itaffs  a  better  chance  of  determining  when 
it's  best  for  both  the  juvenUe  and  the  com- 
munity for  a  boy  to  be  on  his  own  again. 

Conunlssions  and  officials  are  trying  to 
meet  long-festering  problems  with  long- 
range  solutions.  But  the  problem  of  juvenUe 
criminals  preying  on  Juvenile  workers  is  im- 
mediate. What  can  be  done  now — not  a 
decade  from  now — to  protect  boys  against 
both  robbery  and  reprisal? 

Herbert  J.  Miller  Jr.,  District  Crime  Com- 
mission chairman,  reaches  the  same  solution 
u  the  judges  In  other  jurisdictions. 

"The  only  immediate  short-range  step 
that  can  be  taken  is  to  remove  from  society 
those  who  have  demonstrated  their  InabUity 
or  unwillingness  to  comply  with  the  law." 
he  said. 

"Just  because  you  feel  sorry  for  these  boys 
doesn't  mean  you  have  to  leave  them  on 
the  street.  You  don't  really  help  them  by 
turning  them  loose  to  prey  on  more  kids." 

Since  offenders  are  being  turned  loose, 
theee  steps  are  now  promised  or  proposed 
to  make  the  city  safer  for  the  working  boy : 

Both  Judge  Miller  of  Juvenile  Oourt  and 
Welfare  Director  Thompson  intend  to  have 
their  staffs  focus  more  attention  on  robbery 
repeaters. 

Judge  Miller  wants  to  make  sure  Juvenile 
robbers  see  the  judge  even  If  their  status 
doesn't  change. 

Miss  Thompson  wants  all  new  offenses 
by  welfare  wards  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  doesnt  always  happen  now. 
Then,  as  a  condition  of  their  pcu'ole.  these 
repeaters  would  have  to  attend  group  dis- 
cussions at  least  once  a  week  because  "they 
may  outsmart  the  case  workers  but  they 
etnt  fool  each  other." 

Corporation  Counsel  Charles  Dxuican 
plans  to  make  certain  that  the  government 
to  represented  at  every  stage  of  Juvenile 
Ooort  proceedings  where  juveniles  now  have 
counsel.  For  example,  he  said  government 
•ttomeys  could  recommend  to  the  Judge 
that  the  Juvenile  robber  make  restitution  as 
a  condition  of  probation. 

Similar  suggestions  to  take  the  profit  out 
of  crime  came  from  Deputy  Chief  John  P. 
Bjan,  head  of  the  Youth  Aid  Division,  who 
wants  parents  held  responsible  for  their 
dUldren's  depredlatlons,  and  from  Assistant 
Bobool  Superintendent  John  D.  Koontz, 
who  proposes  disciplining  Juvenile  offenders 
by  putting  them  to  work  on  neighborhood 
improvement  projects. 

Out  of  all  the  what-can-be-done  question- 
taig,  this  answer  came  most  often:  "Report 
tts  crime!" 

Aad  what  about  the  threats  of  retaliation 
ttiat  keep  so  many  victims  silent? 

8ayi  Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton :  "Where 
tbare  is  a  threat  of  reprisal,  one  ol  the  beert 
eMurances  of  safety  Is  police  awareness  of 
the  original  offense.  The  fact  that  the  of- 
fender la  identified  and  known  to  the  police 
eete  as  a  deterrent  against  reprisal." 

Layton  said  police  officials  will  stress  re- 
portbig  these  boy-agalnst-boy  crimes  when 
they  address  civic  meetings  and  confer  with 
pwclnct  councils. 

Byan  will  have  the  schoolboy  patrol  00- 
ortlnators  carry  the  same  Idea  to  class  as- 
eemblles  in  the  fall.  At  the  same  Ume,  the 
eooetUnators  will  sound  a  warning  that  any 
"Prtsal  will  be  considered  more  seriovis  than 
the  original  offense. 

ftnmett  R.  Brown  Or.,  president  of  the  Dls- 
*rttt  Oongress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  will 
Vfp  the  Juvenile  protection  chairman  of  eeu^ 
PTA  to  laiuich  a  concerted  drive  to  enoourag* 
both  chUdren  and  parents  to  report  the  rob- 
beries. 

And  Deputy  Sobool  Superintendent  John 
M.  Bleoks  says  if  poUoe  believe  a  report- the- 
■>»>•  oMnpalgn  wlU  be  useful,  Che  sohooto 


will  bold  an  tl -crime  ass^nblies  as  soon  as 
Mdiool  starts — beginning  with  the  trouble 
•pots,  particularly  in  Southeast  Washington. 

Meeuiwhlle,  the  mother  of  one  newsboy 
has  her  own  answer. 

"For  my  own  peace  of  mind,"  she  said,  "I 
walk  with  him  when  he's  ooUectlng.  As  soon 
as  be  gets  a  doUar  blU,  I  take  It.  At  least 
when  rm  with  htm,  I  know  he's  all  right." 


Meddling  in  die  Congo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VDtCINIA  * 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Meddling  in  the  Congo," 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July   12,   1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Meddling  in  the  Congo 

Some  administration  officials  are  said  to 
have  been  "irked"  by  the  vigorous  criticism 
In  the  Senate  of  the  President's  decision  to 
send  American  planes  and  troops  Into  the 
Congo.  If  these  officials  were  wise,  they  would 
welcome  the  criticism.  For  it  serves  timely 
notice  that  there  is  not  and  will  not  be  any 
support  in  similar  circumstances  for  this 
kind  of  meddling  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  Congo  or  any  other  country. 

It  is  being  said,  belatedly  and  lamely,  that 
the  three  military  transports  with  their  load 
of  troops  were  flown  to  the  Congo  to  oool 
off  rising  anti-white  sentiment  In  that  coun- 
try. But  this  Isn't  what  was  said  originally. 
The  story  at  the  outset  was  that  we  were 
responding  to  a  call  for  logistical  help  from 
Congo  President  Mobutu  In  putting  down 
an  uprising  by  some  of  his  own  troops  and 
a  few  "white  mercenaries."  This,  we  think. 
Is  the  right  explanation. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  wicked  role 
of  the  white  mercenaries — two  or  three  hun- 
dred men.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  these  mercenaries,  far  from  having 
been  t>arachuted  into  the  Congo,  eM  was  at 
first  claimed,  have  been  on  the  payroll  of  ths 
Congolese  government  for  years.  Nor  has 
much  been  said  about  reports  by  whlto 
refugees  from  the  affected  area  that  the 
mercenaries  were  outnumbered  by  rebelling 
Congolese  troops  In  Katanga  province,  and 
that  they  had  no  choice  except  to  go  along 
with  the  rebellion.  Finally,  a  bit  more  em- 
phasis should  be  put  on  the  fact  that  It  was 
Mobutu's  troops,  not  the  rebels  or  the  mer- 
cenaries, who  butchered  some  60  dvUlana 
In  the  town  of  Bukavu,  women  and  chil- 
dren Included. 

On  the  basis  of  the  known  facts,  there  was 
not  the  slightest  justification  for  the  de- 
cision to  intervene  In  what  Is  apparently 
just  another  Internal  Congolese  disturb- 
ance. And  In  our  view.  Senator  Russell,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  was 
exactly  right  when  he  said  "we  should  have 
enough  common  sense  to  keep  our  heads, 
and  keep  our  people  out  of  situations  of  this 
kind."  Majori^  Leader  Mansfield  was  among 
those  who  spoke  up  in  support  of  Senator 
Russell,  and  not  one  voice  was  raised  In  the 
Senate  In  defense  of  the  administration's 
action. 

The  lesson  should  be  taken  to  heart.  The 
President  can  count  upon  support  when  hs 
Is  forced  to  Intervene  in  a  foreign  country 
punuant  to  a  treaty  obligation  en-  when  some 


Tltal  national  Interest  of  otin  Is  at  stake. 
Interventlcai  will  not  and  should  not  be 
supported  when,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Congo, 
neither  of  these  justifications  Is  present. 


Israel  and  the  SoTiet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  American  Examiner, 
two  articles  appeared  concerning  the 
relationship  t)etween  Israel  and  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  article  written  by  Rabbi  Philip  R. 
Alstat  presents  six  reasons  for  Soviet 
anti-Semitism,  and  the  editorial  ex- 
presses shock  at  hearing  the  Soviets 
compare  Zionism  with  nazism. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  items  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  22.  1967,  edition  ol 
the  American  Examiner: 
To  Understand  Soviet  Enmh-t  por  Jews  and 

ISRAEX 

(By  Rabbi  Philip  R.  Alstat) 
(At  the  time  of  this  vrritlng  it  Is  reported 
that  Premier  Kosygln  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
on  his  way  to  address  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  U.N.  Presumably  It  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  undoing  Israel's  victory  on  the  battlefield 
by  a  vicious  anti-Israel  propaganda  cam- 
psiign  in  the  forum  of  the  UN.  For  an  under- 
standing of  the  complex  motives  which  feed 
Russian  hostility  for  Jews  In  general  and 
Israel  in  particular  we  reprint  this  column 
of  May  21.  1964.) 

Why  should  the  mighty  Soviet  Union  em- 
bracing so  many  republics,  nationalities,  eth- 
nic and  religious  groups,  whose  total  popu- 
lation is  in  excess  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
million,  single  out  its  insignificant  minority 
of  three  million  Jews  and  the  Uny  state  of 
Israel  as  the  special  objects  of  hostility  and 
persecution.  For  a  plausible  explanation  we 
present  six  possible  answers  culled  from  vari- 
ous sources. 

1.   DEEPLY   ROOTED   ANT°I-SEMmSM 

The  poisons  of  virulent  anti-Semitism  have 
been  circulating  in  the  Russian  body  poUUc 
for  centuries  under  the  Czars.  This  Is  attested 
by  that  nation's  literature  and  Its  record  of 
pogroms  and  ritual  murdw  accusations.  It 
la  therefore  not  stirprtslng  that  Its  residual 
remains  are  still  embedded  In  Russian  phy- 
chology.  Officially  It  Is  forbidden  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  Soviet  constitution,  but  unoffi- 
ciaUy  It  Is  encouraged  and  practiced  by  the 
top-most  officials  from  the  PoUt-Bureau 
down. 

2.  TO  PLEASE  ARABS 

In  the  struggle  between  the  democratic 
and  communist  blocs  for  Influence  and  power 
In  the  oil-rich  Arab  lands  Soviet  Russia  is 
eager  to  prove  that  It  Is  the  truest  friend 
of  the  Arabs.  It  Is  expected  that  Russian- 
Arab  friendship  will  be  the  more  strongly 
cemented  by  the  hatred  of  a  common 
enemy — the  Jews  and  the  state  of  Israel. 

a.  LENIN'S  TEACHINGS 

Lenin,  one  of  the  major  prophets  of  the 
eommtmlst  faith,  stated  in  his  pre-revolu- 
tlonary  writings — which  are  part  of  the  hal- 
lowed communist  bible — that  Jews  do  not 
constitute  a  people,  since  they  do  not  Inhabit 
a  conunon  territory  or  speak  a  oonunon  lan- 
guage. He  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  Zion- 
ist ideal  of  the  Jewish  national  renaissance 
and  favored  Instead  complete  Jewish  asslmi- 
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latlon.  After  the  revolution  «»•  B?\f  «^"* 
regime  did  attempt  at  ftrrt  to  ef»bHj5h  an 
al^nomoui,  Jewish  republic  In  Blrobld  an- 
probably  as  a  counter-attractton  ^^°^ 
but  since  Jews  refusal  to  Ksttie  tbere.  tbe 
^emun  reverted  to  L«iln-8  poUcy  of  forced 
Jewish  jLsslmllatlon. 

4.    TH»    IHBBJ    FOa    A    BCAPKCOAT 

TO  retain  power,  dictator!  mtiBt  maintain 
tbelr  reputation  for  omniaeleoce  "^  InfalU- 
blUty.  However,  when  Uielr  hlgHly  publicised 
five-   or  seven-year   plans  "^"«7-»^,^,*^ 
m  recent  year.  b*x)«5  *PP»^*if  ,^*.^,'^ 
of  Russian  agriculture— the  frustrated  dic- 
tators must  then  divert  popular  discontent 
and  wrath  from  themselvea  to  some  «»'^'?^ 
lent  scapegoat.  This  unenviable   role  Is  f re- 
quenUy  forced  upon  Ruartan  Jews^  who  are 
then  stigmatized  as  swlndlerB,  blaok-market- 
eers.  currency  speculators  and  spies. 
8.  CONST  11' ura  a  aaicuaiTT   ass^ 
In    govemnwrnt    circles    Ruseian    Jews   are 
regarded  as  a  grave  ■wrortty  risk  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  First,  because  Jews  are  by  na- 
ture strongly  indinduaiUrttc.  sopUsticated. 
soberly  critical  and  therefore  (ewjept  for  the 
few  occupying  high  poslUons  m  the  blera^y) 
lacapable  of  being  truly  enthualastic  about 
the  oommunUt  philosophy,  alms  and  meth- 
ods   Secondly,  because  erf  tJieir  Ineradicable 
emotional  attachment  to  tbelr  fellow-Jews 
everywhere   and   espodany    to   the   state   of 
Israel    These  tnextlngiMrtiablo  Jewish  loyal- 
ties lead  the  auspicious  Rusalan  author!  tlea 
to  vlsuaUze  the  following  otoaln  of  transmis- 
sion- Many  Jewish  scientists  are  engaged  In 
secret  military  research  projects.  Prom  them 
their  elderly  parents  may  dMlve  coofldenUal 
information  and  pass  It  on  to  Israeli  diplo- 
mats m  conversations  at  synagogue  services. 
and  they  in  turn  may  pass  It  on  to  American 
Intelligence  agents. 

a.    JTJDAISM    B    rmAMM)    MOST 

As  a  matter  oiT  fact  the  Soviet  government 
alms  to  suppress  all  rollgioos.  including 
Christianity  and  Islam,  but  none  Is  attacked 
as  vehemently  and  venomously  as  is  Judaism. 
To  explain  this  complex  pAeaomenon  this 
■IxtJi  theory  U  added  to  tbe  foregoing. 

It  has  tjeen  suggested  tbi*  dictators  fear 
the  Jewish  Bible  more  than  tke  New  TesU- 
ment  For  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  were 
utterly  fearless  in  denoonctng  the  evils  and 
Bins  of  kings  and  queens.  whUe  In'  the  New 
Testament  Peter  and  Paul  urged  meek  sub- 
mission to  the  ruling  powers.  (I  Pwter  2:13-4; 
lB-9.  PatU  to  the  Romans  13 : 1-7) 

Stalin's  Bots  in  Aotiom 
When  the  Soviets'  "dlstingulsbed"  repre- 
sentative at  the  UN  Sewirity  Coiincll.  Mr. 
Fedorenko.  attempted  to  equate  Zionism 
with  Nazism,  some  observers  attributed  it  to 
fatigue,  lack  oC  sleep  and  general  tension  pre- 
vailing at  the  special  session  of  the  Council. 
But  when  the  same  tune  was  taken  up  by 
the  Moscow  radio,  by  Pravda  and  Tass,  it 
became  obvious  that  tbe  Soviets  were  re- 
solved to  outdo  the  late  Hitler  and  Goebels 
In  stooping  to  the  lowest  depths  of  cynical 
Immorality.  Indeed,  humaa  oredlbUlty  must 
stagger  and  coUapse  to  bs«-  Moscow  accuse 
the  Israelis— and  by  ektsMlon  all  Jews— of 
duplicating  the  bruttJlty  of  the  Nazis,  at 
whose  hands  six  million  Jews  lost  their  lives. 
This  kind  of  chutzpah  is  a«belleveable.  But 
It's  there;  It  was  placed  on  tbe  line  by  the 
Soviets  themselves  for  an  ttie  world  to  see 
and  hear. 

One  wonders  where  do  the  Soviet  leaders 
get  the  unmitigated  gaU  to  oaU  the  Israelis 
NazU.  Is  it  because  they,  the  Moscow  rulers, 
signed  the  HlUer-Stallii  pact  and  thus  cre- 
ated the  conditions  whleh  made  possible 
World  War  n?  Is  it  because  tbs  Soviets  In- 
vaded tiny  Finland  In  1887  in  an  act  of  naked 
Red  Imperialist  aggressioa?  It  Is  because 
Moscow  double-crossed  the  heroic  fighters 
against  Franco  In  the  Spanish  dvU  war?  Is 
It  because  of  MoaeoWs  trsasheroiiB  role  when 
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HlUer's  panzer  divisions  overran  Poland?  Is 
It  because  the  Soviets  through  the  use  of 
sheer  force  and  treachery  conquered  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  several  other  East  European 
countries?  Is  It  because  of  the  murderous 
aggression  by  Moscow  against  the  peopje  of 
Hungary  in  1966?  _  ^    ^ 

With  the  kind  of  record  the  Soviets  have 
pUed  up  since  coming  to  power  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  perhaps  we  need  not  wonder,  after 
all  why  they  have  the  blend  of  Impudence 
and  arrogance  to  employ  the  Nasi  strategy 
of  the  Big  Ue.  why  they  are  so  lacking  in 
human  decency  and  regard  for  the  truth  as 
to  resort  to  tbe  lowest  tacUcs  In  their  drive 
to  win  Arab  favor. 

And  another  thing:  let  us  not  forget  who 
these  gentlemen  of  Moscow  are:  they  are 
Stalin's  puptb.  That  they  exposed  Stalin  for 
the  monster  he  was  when  it  suited  their 
purposes  aft«r  his  demise  only  proves  the 
point.  Where  were  they  when  Stalin  was 
committing  the  horrendous  crimes  against 
humanity?  Where  were  the  Kosyglns,  the 
Brezhnevs,  the  Khrushchevs  and  their  pals 
when  Stalin  was  torturing  and  murdering 
his  whilom  comrades  and  committing  gen- 
ocide against  national  minorities  who  refused 
to  toe  the  aaark?  The  answer  is,  they  were 
fawning  upon  their  great  god  Stalin  and 
carrying  out  his  orders.  They  were  Stalin's 
eager-beaver  boys. 

Having  deseribed  Stalin's  criminal  nature, 
they  described  themselves.  Having  all  that 
blood  on  their  hands  they  feel  no  compunc- 
tion m  offering  to  help  the  Arabs  to  finish 
Hitler's  Job  of  genocide  against  the  Jews. 


t- 


The  Free  Society  Un't  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  lurk- 
ing behind  the  come-on  and  ballyhoo 
of  "giveaway"  programs  Is  the  rock- 
bottom  realization  that  big  brother  has 
nothing  to  give  that  it  first  does  not  take 
away  from  its  productive  citizens. 

The  House  recently  went  through  the 
acrobatics  of  reversing  itself  by  raising 
the  national  debt  limit.  Some  of  the  stal-. 
warts  who  reversed  their  earlier  vote 
rationalized  that  by  authorizing  the 
borrowing  of  money  under  planned  defi- 
cit spending,  a  tax  Increase  against  the 
people  mieht  be  avoided. 

But.  weeks  later,  the  intellectual 
genius  that  plans  how  to  control  our 
economy  says  there  is  too  much  money 
In  circulation  and  the  bottom  Is  about 
to  drop  out  of  the  buying  power  of  our 
dollar.  So,  in  order  to  get  the  easy  money 
out  of  circulation,  to  control  Inflation 
resulting  from  the  newly  authorized 
Federal  borrowing,  these  mental  maroip- 
ulators  tb  dry  up  spending  turn  on  the 
people  as  the  wasteful  culprits  who 
must  suffer  greater  loss  of  wages  to 
spend  by  having  more  taxes  taken  from 
their  paychecks. 

Real  education— to  tax  the  man  who 
works  and  supports  the  whole  motley 
mess  of  programed  vote-buying  gim- 
micks, as  If  he  does  not  know  how  to 
spend  his  money.  To  take  from  the 
worker  and  give  our  money  to  big 
brother'^  disciples— «s  if  they  know  bet- 


ter  how   to   spend  It   than   the   wage 

earner.  ,    ^^ 

If  a  controlled  spending  is  the  answer, 
why  not  a  100-percent  tax  on  all  in- 
comes and  profits  and  let  the  bureau- 
crats issue  the  people  coupons  or  tickets 
for  the  necessities  of  Ufe?  After  all,  In 
an  affluent  society.  Income  and  savings 
are  no  longer  an  incentive  to  life  or 
progress.  Some  would  have  us  live  and 
breathe  primarily  to  finance  our  social 
planners  and,  like  so  many  pawns,  to 
prove     their     theories,     forcefuUy     if 

necessary. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  people 
will  tire  of  being  controlled  through 
th^r  pocketbooks  and  threatened  by 
fearful  consequences  which  they  did  not 
cause,  unless  It  be  to  sit  obediently  back 
and  by  inaction  and  silence  ratify. 

Small  wonder  it  requires  so  much 
"his/her"  education  to  become  a  Federal 
Reserve  expert — one  must  learn  how  to 
dream  up  educated  excuses  for  legally 
taking  over  his  fellow  countryman's 
wealth. 

This  free  aoclety  is  not  free  unless  it  be 
free  to  take  away.  How  long,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  American,  before  they  hear  your 
ouch?  They  would  have  us  b€lie\'e  this 
Is  for  your  good  and  that  you  like  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Associated 
Press  release  of  July  2,  1967.  in  the 
Record: 

Economists  Ukcing  Inciueask  in  Federal  In- 
come Taxation 
New   Tobk    (AP). — Pressure  for   a   federal 
income  tax  Increase  grew  this  past  week. 

William  McChesney  Martin  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Gardner 
Aclcley,  chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers,  urged  prompt  actloa 
and  suggested  that  the  boost  should  bt 
higher  than  originally  proposed  by  President 
Johnson.  .    , 

But  Leon  H.  Kevserling.  former  chairman 
of  the  economic  advisers,  called  the  proposil 
.      "ill-timed  and  unwise." 

Johnson  recommended  to  Congress  last 
January  a  6  per  cent  surcharge  on  corporaU 
and  personal  Income  taxes.  The  administra- 
tion has  yet  to  submit  such  legislation  but 
It  is  expected  to  reach  Congress  during  July. 
"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must  have 
adequate,  effective— and  above  all-prompt 
tax  action  that  would  wlttle  down  the  pro- 
spective deficit  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  t» 
one  of  manageable  proportions,"  Martin  sslfl. 

NO   DELAY    NIEDEB 

Martin  added  that  the  economy  was  show- 
Ine  signs  of  moving  ahead  after  a  slugglsi 
first  half  and  that  he  would  support  quiet 
action  on  a  higher  surcharge  "for  delay 
would  permit  InflaUonary  forces  to  gain  mo- 
mentum." .  .„ 

Aclciey  told  Congress  that  an  Income  Ui 
boost  was  needed  to  avert  renewed  inflaUOB 
and  higher  interest  rates  later  this  year  and 

'^Kevserling  contended  that  a  tax  rise  would 
"further  restrain  an  economy  which  now 
needs  a  program  for  balanced  acceleratlos  m 
the  rate  of  growth." 

With  the  economy  beginning  to  show  algm 
of  more  life,  some  government  analyste  now 
say  they  expect  the  gross  national  prod"^';- 
total  of  all  goods  and  servlces-to  advanced 
about  $10  billion  during  the  second  quarwi 
of  this  year.  . 

This  would  compare  with  a  gain  In  the  ni» 
quarter  of  $4.4  bUUon. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimated  »• 
ONP  at  an  annual  rate  of  $763.7  billion  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter.  The  CouncU  of  B»- 
nomic  Advisers  last  January  projected  v» 
ONP  for  this  year  at  $787  blUlon. 
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The  Labor  Department  reported  this  past 
^reek  another  sharp  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
in  May.  Its  consumer  price  Index  cUmbed 
three-tenths  ot  one  per  cent  to  116.8,  which 
was  2.7  per  cent  higher  ttian  a  year  ago.  This 
means  that  It  cost  $11.68  to  purchase  Items 
costing  $10  In  the  1967-^9  base  period. 

Tbe  largest  Increases  were  In  the  prices  of 
apparel,  used  cars,  medical  care  and  the  cost 
of  running  a  house. 

SOME    OKDEKS    VP 

Orders  for  machine  tools  in  May  totaled 
IH0.7  million,  up  7  per  cent  from  $103.46 
million  In  AprU  but  well  below  $168.8  million 
la  May  1966,  tbe  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  reported. 

Tool  buUders  said  the  May  orders  were 
helped  by  confidence  that  restoration  of  the 
7  per  cent  business  Investment  tax  credit, 
retroactive  to  March  10,  would  be  enacted. 
Tht  legislation  was  signed  Into  law  this 
month. 

p.  W.  Dodge  Co.,  a  construction  informa- 
tion service,  said  the  construction  industry 
continued  to  recover  In  May. 

All  construction  contracts  last  month 
totaled  $6,094,827,000,  topping  any  month 
this  year  and  coming  within  1  per  cent  of 
tbe  record  $6,131,660,000  In  May  1966. 

Dodge  said  the  recovery  for  the  most  part 
bsa  been  "a  revival  In  housing  as  mortgage 
funds  became  available." 

Automobile  production  for  the  week  began 
to  taper  off  prior  to  scheduled  model-change 
dose-downs  of  moot  makers  next  month. 
Output  was  estimated  at  171.000  passenger 
ears,  oB  2.3  p>er  cent  from  175,039  tbe  previ- 
ous week  and  off  3.3  per  cent  from  177,022  a 
year  earlier. 

Steel  output  during  the  week  edged  up 
IS  per  cent  to  3.26  mUUon  tons  from  3.21 
million  the  previous  week. 


UJS.  Sawmill  in  Vietnain  Aids  Pacification 
Effort$ 
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Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  the  other  day  that  the 
UB.  mission  In  Saigon  has  worked  out 
details  of  Its  new  pacification  team  plan 
tn  which  civilian  advisers  in  Vietnam 
retain  an  active  role  under  the  military 
eommand. 

I  would  Uke  to  place  in  the  Record 
today  a  heart-warming  accoimt  of  a  UJS. 
Forest  Service  adviser's  experience  on 
one  pacification  project  In  the  Central 
Highlands  of  Vietnam. 

I  believe  it  exemplifies  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,  and  what  an  effec- 
tive civilian-military  team  can  do. 

It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Jay 
Cravens,  Forest  Service  team  leader  In 
Vtetnam,  to  Edward  P.  Cliff.  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Ust  week  we  went  to  Tra  Bong,  a  remote 
Uontagnard  hamlet  In  a  deep  ralley  of  the 
Oentral  Highlands  of  Viet  Nam.  Our  purpose 
wu  to  set  up  the  Mighty  Mite  Sawmill  and 
to  train  villagers  In  its  operation.  On  arrival. 
I  VIS  delighted  to  see  a  deck  of  about  100 
l^ti.  The  people  of  Tra  Bong  bad  clearly 
•wen  at  work,  confident  that  we  would  t*- 
ten  In  accordance  with  our  promises. 


On  May  16  we  set  up  the  mill  and  by  4:30 
pjn.  were  ready  to  begin  sawing.  For  tbe 
first  30  minutes  the  village  Chief  manipu- 
lated the  controls.  Some  300  villagers  wers 
awed  by  this  "walking  ouudilne  that  made 
boards."  During  the  days  that  followed  we 
trained  six  refugees  In  the  operation  ot  the 
■m&ll  portable  sawmill.  Others  were  trained 
to  handle  the  liunber  Including  stacking  and 
drying.  Up  to  100  loggers  were  trained  in  the 
utilization  of  logs. 

Seciirlty  prevented  us  from  accompanying 
the  loggers  to  the  logging  areas.  Most  of  the 
logs  to  date  have  been  salvaged  from  reoent 
Montagnard  areas  of  ahlftlng  cultivation. 
Logs  are  tranBix>rted  up  to  %  of  a  mile  by 
two  methods.  One  Involves  men  carrying  the 
logs  by  means  of  poles  suspended  from  their 
shoulders.  The  other  method  employs  a  very 
primitive  logging  arch  with  wheels  cut  from 
hardwood  logs.  Up  to  20  men  drag,  piuh,  and 
pull  these  heavy  logs  down  a  steep  Jungle 
hillside,  across  a  200-foot  river,  up  tiie  other 
side,  and  down  a  primitive  village  roed  to 
the  mill  site. 

Production  by  the  time  I  left  the  opera- 
tion on  May  22  aggregated  about  6-cublc 
meters  of  lumber.  Not  very  much,  but  based 
on  current  market  VEdues  worth  about  $860 
US.  This  Is  the  first  Income  these  people 
have  had  In  many  years. 

They  were  proud  to  be  working  and  earn- 
ing their  rice  and  fish  sauce.  In  the  opinion 
of  those  of  us  who  heli>ed  with  this  project 
the  venture  has  done  wonders  for  the  morale 
of  the  people. 

This  project  was  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  many — Captain  Txmg,  District 
Chief;  Director  Tan  of  the  Vietnamese  Forest 
Service  who  approved  salvage  of  this  timber; 
the  private  businessmen  In  the  UjS.  who  ran 
the  risk  of  bringing  their  sawmill  Into  the 
country;  Captain  James  E.  Callahan  and  his 
Green  Berets,  eight  of  whom  provided  for 
the  security  and  odds  and  ends  of  vital  ml»- 
oellaneous  supplies  (including  the  safety  ot 
sandbag  bunkers  for  their  "round  eyed" 
guests);  the  USAID/USDA  foresters  who 
gave  technical  guidance  and  moral  sui^x>rt 
to  the  people  of  Tra  Bong;  and  last  and  per- 
haps the  most  Important,  Tr&n  Cao  Thuong, 
Administrative  Assistant  ot  the  Forestry 
Branch,  who  accurately  and  faithfully  served 
as  our  interpreter  to  convey  technical,  me- 
chanical, and  other  instructions  to  tbe 
people. 

The  Job  was  not  accomplished  without 
problems.  The  daytime  temperatures  at  the 
mill  site  ranged  from  a  cool  110»  to  117«  P. 
The  operation  had  all  the  aspects  of  setting 
up  a  sawmlU  in  the  middle  of  a  heavily-used 
rifle  range — shots  were  heard  at  all  times, 
and  some  even  landed  In  nearby  rice  paddles. 

Loggers  weo-e  contacted  daily  by  the  heavy 
population  of  Viet  Cong.  I  am  s\ire  that  I 
handed  out  tobacco  and  shook  hands  with 
local  Viet  Cong.  We  learned  that  the  Viet 
Cong  was  totally  confused  as  what  to  do — ha 
other  words,  to  blow  up  tbe  mill,  aboot  up 
tbe  camp  and  village,  or  tax  and  tolerate  tbe 
operation.  So  far  they  are  doing  the  latter. 
Since  my  first  visit  to  Tra  Bong  about  a 
month  ago.  numerous  Cheiu  Hoi  have  oome 
in.  and  last  Monday  an  entire  platoon  of 
Viet  Cong  sent  In  word  that  they  would  o(xne 
Into  Tra  Bong  and  surrender  tbelr  arms. 
These  Chleu  Hoi  are  coming  in  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  The  District  Chief  kept  empha- 
sizing that  one  was  the  little  forestry  project 
that  we  had  helped  organize.  He  said  that 
this  promise  of  employment  and  prospect  of 
coming  home  to  be  with  tbelr  families  was 
most  important. 

I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  In  helping  these  poverty  atzlcksn 
people  without  much  hope,  to  start  a  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  This  Is  what  I  emme  $o 
Viet  Nam  for.  I  know  the  others  who  aharttd 
In  this  experience  feel  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsible fiscal  and  mcmetary  policies 
can  be  predicated  only  (Hi  accurate,  up- 
to-date  information.  The  administra- 
tion's underestimate  by  $10  billion  of  the 
cost  of  pursuing  the  war  In  Vietnain  last 
year  and  the  consequent  revertjerations 
throughout  the  economy  Illustrates  the 
Importance  of  careful  and  candid  ex- 
penditure estimates. 

Yet,  the  administration  is  straining 
our  economic  credibility  again  this  year 
with  underestimates  of  expenditures  re- 
liably reported  to  run  from  $4  billion  to 
$6  billion. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  com- 
ments on  the  problems  facing  the  Con- 
gress absent  accurate  expenditure  esti- 
mates. The  Monitor  labels  its  edltoral  as 
the  "New  Credibility  Gap,"  and  it  clearly 
is  a  gap  which  must  be  closed. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom   the   Christian  Science  Monitor.  July 
10,  19671 

New    CREDiBrLrrY   Gap 

The  effect  at  the  rising  cost  of  the  Vlet- 
najnese  war  on  the  Amerlc&n  economy — and 
the  American  taxpayer — wiU  be  bad  enough 
under  the  best  of  conditions.  But  it  beccones 
worse  when  the  government  falls  to  take  the 
ordinary  precautions  required  in  such  cases. 
Pirst  and  foremost  of  these  precautions  is  to 
keep  the  nation's  fiscal  and  economic  watch- 
dogs informed  of  the  full  cost  of  the  war. 

This,  we  are  told,  the  government  has  not 
been  doing.  In  an  unwontedly  sharp  report, 
tbe  Congressional  Joint  Economic  Oominlt- 
tee  ebarges  that  ttie  administration's  $10 
bUllon  underestimate  on  last  year's  cost  of 
the  war  played  "havoc"  with  the  national 
economy.  Even  worse,  the  report  warned 
that  "the  same  dreary  cycles  of  events 
threaten  again  in  1967,"  adding  that  this 
year's  underestimate  now  seems  likely  to 
run  from  $4  bUllon  to  $6  billion. 

The  committee  rightly  points  out  that  It 
la  impossible  to  do  adequate  economic  and 
financial  planning  under  such  circum- 
stances. This  Is  particularly  so  In  tbe  field 
of  teixatlon.  an  area  crucially  important 
when  the  nation  la  faced  with  the  strong 
inflationary  pressures  which  exist  today. 
When  war -cost  estimates  can  be  out  by  as 
much  as  $16  billion  over  a  two-year  period, 
tt  Is  obvious  that  Congress  does  not  have 
tbe  facts  which  can  enable  It  to  move  with 
oonfldenoe  on  so  ticklish  a  topic  as  taxes. 

But.  perh&ps  worse  than  even  this  Is  the 
doubt  whloh  such  administration  laxity 
raises  in  the  average  citizen's  mind.  It  re- 
vives the  old,  divisive  issue  of  the  "credi- 
bility gap." 

Purthermore.  this  new  attack  on  the  ad- 
ministration's credibility  occnes  at  the  very 
momenit  when  the  nation  la  entering  wba* 
Is  iMtund  to  be  a  harA  debate  over  whether 
to  Knd  heavy  relnforcemients  to  tbe  battte- 
flelda.  Stnoe  aucb  reinforoements  would,  oa 
ttxtlx  own.  TWiutre  many  MlHnns  at  addl- 
tlanal  doUan,  tt  beoomes  an  tba  barder  tor 
•nbar  Ctangrwi  or  ttis  man-ln-OM  ■Uiisi  t» 
know  pmt  bow  mneii  tb»  war  Is  cowtlnt  and 
bow  mwdi  tt  !■  Ukaly  to  mITm*  mrmjoBttm 
pooketibook. 

R  tt  kng  alnc*  ttOM  ttiMt  the  admtnlstott- 
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tlon  kM5)  the  country  fuUy  op  to  f  »*•  o«L •? 
M^ctaiC  tb«  WW.  Not  to  do  ao  1.  inexcu.- 

Emhart  PrefMeBt  TelU  Trwioii  Diviiio* 
Employees  Food  StiU  Top  Bay  for  Fam- 
ily DoDw 
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HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NKW    TSaSKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB3ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  fall's  housewives  boycott 
and  picketing  of  supermarkets  to  protest 
food  prices  is  still  fresh  In  toe  memory 
Many  housewives  are  convinced  that 
there  Is  some  mysterious  middleman 
reaping  huge  profits  between  the  tline 
the  food  leaves  the  farm  and  the  time  it 
reaches  their  table.  „^,„„ 

RecenUy.  I  read  a  most  Interesttag 
analysis  of  this  complete  subject  by  ttie 
president  of  a  firm  deeply  involved  in  the 
food  business.  The  letter  was  written  by 
G  J  Doyle,  president  of  Emhart  Corp.. 
to  employees  of  the  company's  HlU  Re- 
frigeration Division  in  my  home  city  of 
Trenton,  N.J..  where  food  freezer  cabi- 
nets are  manufactured. 

Mr  Doyle's  letter  candidly  reviewed 
the  whole  food  price  controversy.  I  com- 
mend this  objective  analysis  of  a  compU- 
cated  subject  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
Mr.  Doyle's  letter  follows: 

HnX  RBfTUOERATION, 

TTenton.  NJ..  June  22.  1967. 

To  All  Hill  Employees:  

Tou  ar«  weU  aware.  I'm  nire.  of  the  con- 
troveray  that's  been  running  over  food  prlc«. 
Have  the  games,  the  advertising  conteste.  the 
Btampe,  the  give-aways  pushed  the  <»«*  ™ 
food  higher  than  It  should  be?  Are  pronta 
too  high  in  the  food  Industry? 

As  a  consumer,  you'd  naturally  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  answers.  But  each  one  of  you 
Bharea  with  me  a  more  professional  Interest 
In  these  questions,  because  of  our  CXoti- 
panyl  closeness  to  the  food  Industry  for 
more  than  75  years. 

What's  true  and  what's  false  In  the  food 
prices  argument?  WeU.  as  U  often  the  wse. 
here's  a  little  of  both  Involved.  We  need  to 
understand  profit  structure,  costs.  fompeU- 
tlon  and  an  array  of  economic  factors  that 
bear  on  the  problem.  To  many  of  us  these 
•  considerations  are  hard  to  pin  down,  to  see 
In  black-and-white  terms.  What  Is  real  and 
undeniable  U  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  meat 
fruit,  milk.  etc.  have  gone  up.  But  are  they 
overpriced? 

My  first  caution  Is,  let's  look  more  closely 
at  the  statistics.  It  sounda  omlnoiia  when  a 
government  agency,  with  aU  Ita  prestige,  an- 
nounces that  food  prlcea  are  rising  3  to3 
Der  cent.  But  that  doesn't  teU  us  that  food 
nowadays  takes  only  18c  of  our  take-home 
doUar— the  lowest  level  in  38  years.  In 
Prance,  food  takes  31c  of  the  cJtlwn's  doUar. 
in  Italy.  43c;  In  Japan,  46c;  and  In  Russia. 
63c. 

When  the  headlines  teU  us  that  food  prlcea 
roM  3  per  cent  we  get  aroused.  But  did  we 
Mt  a*  alarmed  when  the  price  of  a  news- 
paper roee  30  per  cent  (from  7c  to  10c).  or 
When  shoea  rose  6  per  cent,  or  public  trans- 
porUUon  went  up  7  per  cent?  Even  the 
usuaUy  Tocerlferous  New  Yca-k  subway  rldera 
bore  up  eUenUy  and  calmly  to  a  33  per  cent 


tocrease  In  subway  f area  and,  later,  the  same 

'^^tfTiTa'^SSer  o*  perspecU^.  The  combl- 
Batton  <rf  our  own  natural  IncUnaUon  to  leap 
to  .^^uMona  and  the  »^-<»'-»-"^„J!! 
often  get  on  a  subject  create,  a  substantial 

-understanding  gap"  ..„^_.+rwi 

Take  tbe  ar«i  of  Profl*»-l«"V"f ''*^*^ 
of  all.  The  biggest  supermarket  chains  in  tha 
mdustry  .am  1  to  1%  per  cent  o*  «^"  ^ 
profits.  When  you  operate  on  a  mar^  so 

thin  that  you  can  make  °^y '',P«°°';t^'Vou 
half  on  a  doUar  sale.  Ifs  obvious  that  you 
cMi-t  cut  prlcea  18  to  20  per  cent  across  me 
L>ard.  as  some  demand.  Let  me  be  e'^'^of 
apeclflc.  Grand  Union,  one  of  our  good  c^- 
t^ers.  make.  1.3c  net  profit  on  each  dollar^ 
on  a  M  food  order  they  dont  make  even  a 
dime  ot  profit.  If  they  waate  one  grocery  bag 
(cost  1.3c)  they  lose  the  enUre  profit  on  a  $1 
^Tlf  they  were  to  eUmlnate  al  profit 
from  a  •lO  basket  of  food  you'd  stlU  pay 

*Q    Q'T 

NOW  I'm  not  trying  to  generate  sympathy 
for  th.  chains.  But  you  should  understand 
this  to  appreciate  that  A&P's  record  sales 
last  year  ol  nearly  tSVi  billion  stems  from 
their  improved  performance  and  operating 
efficiency  no*  from  raising  prices.  They  and 
their  competitors  use  every  new  device,  tech- 
nique and  system  to  get  the  maximum  econ- 
omy from  their  own  operations.  TheyJ;^^ 
to  It's  a  waT  of  Ufe  with  an  Industry  where 
half  the  merebandlse  U  perishable  and  sales 
are  rung  up  in  units  of  pennies. 

People  are  .aslly  confused  about  profits. 
Ooinlon  polls  Invariably  show  that  people 
twnk  bustn^se.  average  about  20  Per  ^P* 
profit,  while  they  think  10  per  cent  would  be 
"fair  "  A  profit  of  less  than  2  per  cent  Is.  ap- 
pare^Uy.  Inconceivable  to  them;  yet  that  Is 
the  fact  in  the  food  industry,  as  I've  pointed 

**Vurther.  despite  what  you  may  read,  the 
cost  of  aU  the  promoUon-advertislnggamw. 
give-aways,  stamp.,  etc.  Is  o°\y  »^"»  2" 
on  the  dollar.  If  they  were  completely  elimi- 
nated you'd  save  only  20c  on  a  110  order! 

^w'ev..  U  you  agree  to  aU  Of  thU^  you 
know  simply  by  looking  in  your  pocketbook 
that  food  oosts  more  today.  No  one  denies 
this.  Again,  virtually  evarythlng  oosts  m^re 
today  than  It  did  a  few  years  ago.  Using  the 
1957-68  period  as  a  base,  to  compare  with 
1967  medical  expenses  Increased  283  per 
cent"  more  than  food:  recreaUon  14J  per 
cent  more  than  food;  and  home  ownership 
nearly  13  per  cent  more  than  food. 

And  I  might  point  out  here  that  the  gaso- 
Une  "wars"  that  have  run  rampant  for  the 
past  year  made  lltUe  lasUng  Impact;  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  motor  oU  has  risen  B 
ier  cent  since  April  a  year  ago.  The  analogy 
to  food  may  be  remote,  but  the  trend  toward 
increased  octs,  consumer  objection  notwith- 
standing. U  clear-cut. 

Look  clowly  at  your  grocery  bill.  How  much 
la  food  and  how  much  non-food  Items?  Staus- 
tically  they  tell  us  that  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  average  grocery  bUl  la  for  Items  to  r^ 
wear  or  Usten  to— not  to  menUon  beer, 
cigarettes,  cleaners,  and  pet  food. 

But  maybe  there's  another  reason  we  feel 
the  "plnck"— one  that  has  nothing  dlrecUy 
to  do  with  food  price..  Ifs  simply  that  we're 
eaUng  more— hungry  teenagers  will  wreak 
havoc  wltb  any  food  budget— and  we're  eat- 
UiK  better,  more  expensive  foods.  For  example, 
more  meat,  more  canned  and  frozen  fruits, 
lulces  and  vegetables.  We're  buying  propor- 
tlonately  less  of  the  Inexpensive— but  more 
fattening— foods  such  as  fiour,  pork,  poultry, 
macaroni,  and  rice. 

So  as  one  newspaper  coltunnlst  suggests, 
the  80-caUed  "squeeze"  may  be  a  result  of 
what  you  buy.  how  you  buy.  and  for  whom 
and  how  much  you  buy.  Whatever  the  cosit^ 
it  sUll  absorb,  only  18  cents  out  of  the  aver- 
age famUy's  spending  doUar. 

Or  to  look  at  It  another  way,  the  averago 
cost.' per  person,  when  a  family  '^*' ^°^J9 
«»t  Is  less  than  60  cents  per  meal  and  It  took 


you  about  the  eqtilvalent  of  a  day's  work  to 
Lrn  the  money  to  buy  a  week's  supply  of 
farm  food.  a.  contrasted  to  the  13%  hours  U 
required  back  in  1»48. 

yra  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  oonvea- 
lence  factor,  that  exist  today  in  pr^Jared 
foods,  with  reduction  ot  work  hour,  tor  ths 
housewife  to  spend  In  the  kltohen  In  pre- 
paring food  for  the  famUy  dinner.  With  aU 
these    conveniences,    the    above    facts    stlU 

stand.  . 

There  are  many  ways  you  can  economize 
without  changing  your  food  selecOon  habits. 
Buy  private  label  brands,  watch  for  the 
weekly  specials,  buy  family  packages  of  meat, 
buy  cheaper  but  equally  nutritious  cuts  d 
meat,  and  so  on.  No  doubt  you  have  maBj 
techniques  of  your  own. 

The  point  la  that  food  is  stin  one  of  ttw 
best  buys,  per  dollar,  we  make  dally— even  U 
TOU  have  filet  mlgnon  for  breakfast. 

Since  you,  as  a  HlU  employee,  and  your 
family  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  food  In- 
dustry, It  Is  our  suggestion  that  you  not  only 
realize  the  above  facta,  but  also  communicate 
with  your  friends  and  neighbors  In  eetabllsli- 
ing  the  facts  of  life  concerning  food  prices. 
I^k  of  factual  knowledge  on  a  subject  u 
vital  as  this  often  allows  a  person  to  be  con- 
fused; hence,  the  action  that  we  have  taken 
in  preparing  this  summary  outline. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  DOT1.E,  President. 


My  12,  1967 
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Preymg  on  the  Innocent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miriam 
Ottenberg.  Star  staff  writer,  for  the  Sun- 
day Star  has  written  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "Boys  Who  Work  With  Fear."  I 
happen  to  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  much  of  what  Miss  Ottenberg 
has  said  In  this  article  Is  true.  This  Is,  in- 
deed  a  difficult  situation  and  the  juve- 
nile court  will  certainly  have  to  reorga- 
nize in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
repeaters  and  reprisals.  Apparently,  re- 
prisal is  an  Important  part  of  keeping 
the  poUce  from  knowing  how  many  oi 
these  incidents  take  place. 

It  is  a  sad  situation  that  the  Capital 
of  the  country  has  to  make  such  a  report 
as  is  contained  In  Miss  OttenbenTs 
article.  There  is  no  way  to  correct  su^ 
a  situation  without  adequate  publlcilT 
Miss  Ottenberg  has  rendered  a  distinct 
service  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  m 
fine  piece  of  reporting.  I  recommend  Ua« 
everyone  read  it  carefully: 

PRETINO  ON  THB  INNOCENT:   BOTS  WHO  WOIX 

WrrH  Fea« 
(By  Marlam  Ottenberg) 

THX   paOBLEM 

JBvery  day.  sosnewhere  in  Washington,  i 
working  boy  U  yoked  and  robbed.  Sometlmea 
a  knife  U  pressed  against  his  side  to  back  ^ 
ft  demand  tor  money.  Often,  half  a  doaea 
youths  gang  up  on  him. 

Alwaya.  f ew  U  a  weapoiv-the  victim «f«» 
at  reprl«l  "  ^  ^^^  ^*^  **"  involved  a 
what  l»a.  h^>p«»ed  to  him. 

Par«n1».  sharing  th«  fear,  hesitate  to» 
their  aou  r«port  the  robbery  to  PO"**; *f^ 
time,  a  boy  is  too  terrified  even  to  teu  i» 

U  tbe  crime  Is  reported,  the  young  vlctm 


(^t«n  claims  he  cant  Identify  hla  aasaOanta 
sitbough  they  may  go  to  tbe  maa»  school  or 
1^  the  same  playground. 

This  aura  of  fear  eettlee  not  only  on  tbe 
fK>y  and  bis  piarent.  but  on  whole  ne^hbor- 
hood.  No  one  want,  to  get  involved. 

Only  rarely  do  young  robbers  carry  out 
their  threat  to  "get"  their  victim  If  he  Iden- 
tifies them,  but  the  fear  of  retallatloo  is  al- 
ways there.  What  tidult — much  lees  a  12- year- 
old  newsboy — feels  comfortable  about  put- 
tu^  the  finger  on  a  knlfe-wleldlng  bandit? 
Aft«-  all,  he  knows  from  experience  that  Ju- 
venile Court  la  going  to  put  the  yovmg  crim- 
inal back  on  the  streets  within  a  couple  of 
(toys  if  he's  kept  in  custody  at  all. 

K*en  the  most  cursory  check  of  juvenile 
noords  shows  the  hoodlum  Is  quite  likely  to 
ronaln  at  large  through  half  a  doeen  yoke 
robberies,  housebreaking  and  car-stealing 
episodes. 

In  Waahlngton  now,  the  young  crtmlnala 
tn  riding  high  because — as  they  brag 
openly — nobody  can  touch  tbezn.  They've 
twaten  the  rap,  as  they  see  It,  and  they  want 
tbslr  friends  to  know  It.  They've  got  the  law 
en  their  side.  All  the  talk  they  hear  about 
their  "constitutional  rights"  makes  them  fael 
tbey^  really  made  the  "big  Ume." 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  young  victims 
of  Juvenile  robbers  has  risen  sharply.  In  the 
flist  10  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  456  chil- 
dren und«  18  years  of  age  were  robbed,  com- 
pared with  48  young  victims  for  all  of  fiscal 
1987— an  880  per  cent  Increase.  Studlea  ot 
robbery  rep)orts  show  that  the  majority  ot 
the  young  victims  were  working  boys. 

That's  why  The  Star  decided  to  Investigate 
tbe  plight  of  working  boys  and  to  seek  ways 
to  curb  the  runaway  rampage  ot  Juvenile 
robbery  gangs,  particularly  with  school  out 
tod  honest  teen-agers  trying  to  earn  money. 

With  public  officials  and  community  lead- 
en calling  for  employment  opportunities  for 
jarenilea  to  keep  them  out  ot  trouble.  The 
Star  found  too  little  attention  being  paid  to 
ths  Juveoiles  who  already  work  but  are  being 
robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  employment  by 
other  juveniles.  And  aometlmee  they're 
rabbedof  the  jobs,  toa 

Tot  the  young  robbery  victims,  feeling  like 
mirksd  men,  have  given  up  their  newspaper 
curler  Jobs,  stopped  spending  their  Sat;ui^ 
lUjB  delivering  groceriee  or  have  quit  any 
Tork  that  kept  them  on  the  street  after  dark. 
PKonLEs  or  vicmis 

Often  the  term  "disadvantaged"  is  used  to 
ncuie  juvenile  criminals  but  It  applies  Just 
••  well  to  their  victims.  The  working  boys 
wme  frc«n  the  same  neighborhoods  and  fre- 
•lotntly  have  faced  greater  deprivations  than 
thdr  assailants.  Elghty-foiir  percent  of  this 
J««r'8  young   victims   have   been  Negro. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  working  boya 
vlio  get  robbed  range  In  age  from  11  to  16 
ytsn.  The  bullies  always  pick  on  the  smaller 
or  weaker,  but  there's  another  reason  why 
jwnger  boys  become  the  targets.  They're 
biewn  to  have  money  at  certain  times  and 
their  work  often  takes  them  on  the  streets 
•tone  after  dark. 

A»  »  group,  probably  the  most  frequent 
Tictlffls  are  the  newspaper  carrier  boys  col- 
•Wlng  on  their  routes.  About  10  of  them  a 
veek  are  now  being  robbed  by  other  Juve- 
allei. 

Another  hard-hit  group  are  the  boys  of 
*g»al«ed  Community  Youth  for  D.C.  Inc. 
(OCT),  who  wear  badges,  obey  a  set  of  rules 
ttd  earn  their  money  In  tips  by  hauling 
I*<*«ge8  for  grocery  customers. 

A  tew  years  ago,  one  of  these  boys  saved 
«jW  toward  his  college  education  with  tips 
"""•cted  during  foiu-  years  of  carrying  pack- 
•W.  Ro  longer. 

*"'°tber  last  week  recalled  her  grocery- 
^Tlag  Bon  brought  home  $8  In  Ops  one 
"TOrtay.  Since  he  had  been  bringing  home 
™j  «  or  »3  a  week,  she  asked  if  be  were 
••J™*  bigger  tipe. 

^0."  he   said,    "rbe    big    guys    weren't 


around  today  so  I  got  to  keep  an  my  Up^' 

That  was  how  abe  learned  bar  aon  hMl 
been  robbed  week  after  week. 

Organized  Community  Youth  naed  to  bav* 
grocery-carrying  boys  at  26  groceries.  Tlie 
group  had  to  give  up  serving  four  ctoraa  be- 
cause of  frequent  attacks  on  boya  on  tb«tr 
way  back  from  delivering  the  groceries.. 

In  the  22  remaining  stores  served  by  OCT, 
delivery  boys  at  four  or  five  storea  are  now 
being  robbed  weekly. 

How  many  working  boys  have  been  robbed 
In  Washington  this  year  and  kept  quiet 
about  it  Is  anybody's  guess.  A  national  esti- 
mate puts  the  unreported  robbery  figure  at 
60  per  cent.  It  could  run  higher  among  tbe 
young  victims  here. 

MOTHEB     BACKS    Sn.ENCX 

A  Southeast  mother  explained  why  abe 
didn't  let  her  young  son  report  being  beaten 
and  robbed  aa  he  was  returning  from  his 
service  station  Job  one  night.  "Thia  time," 
she  said,  "they  used  fiats.  If  he  tells  police 
what  happened,  next  time  they  may  come 
after  him  with  a  knife." 

One  newsboy  was  so  terrorized  by  the  rob- 
bers that  he  determined  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  his  subscriber's  money  out  of  his  sav- 
ings rather  than  tell  even  his  mother  that 
bed  been  threatened  with  the  jagged  edges 
of  a  broken  bottle  unless  he  emptied  his 
pockets. 

Occasionally,  robbery  oomee  to  light  be- 
cause the  boy  Is  injured.  One  boy  suffered 
fractured  ribs.  Another  had  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out.  Often  the  victims  require 
treatment  for  cuts. 

Sometimes,  working  boys  are  beaten  after 
the  gangs  get  their  money.  A  i4-year-old  was 
smashed  in  the  Jaw  by  a  young  robber  who 
warned  him:  "Next  time,  don't  tell  me  you 
don't  have  any  money."  TVo  days  later,  the 
boy  spotted  his  assailant  and  alerted  police. 
But  the  boy's  parents  decided  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  "next  time"  for  their  son  to  be 
robbed.  They  made  him  give  up  his  news- 
paper route. 

Experiences  of  youthful  victims  In  the 
Fifth  Precinct  are  typical  of  what's  happen- 
ing to  working  boys  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 
This  year,  In  less  than  five  months,  more  than 
30  Southeast  Juveniles  were  robbed  and  aU 
but  a  few  were  working  boys. 

These  excerpts  from  Fifth  Precinct  reports 
tell  the  story: 

"TToutb  with  Abe  Lincoln  beard  Jumped 
out  of  the  bushes  and  pointed  a  small  black 
pistol  at  him." 

"Surrounded  by  eight  boys  who  told  him 
tf  he  ran  they  would  hit  him  with  stick 
Took  •27.42." 

"Approached  from  behind  by  three  youths. 
One  pointed  long-bladed  knife  at  him  while 
•econd  got  H7  from  his  p)ockete." 

■Four  boys  took  »32  and  then  l>eat  him 
about  face  and  stomach.-  One  wore  stocking 
m.ask." 

"Three  boys  went  through  his  pockets  and 
got  $16.  Victim  then  beaten  about  face  and 
knocked  to  ground  where  he  covered  his  face 
to  prevent  further  Injury." 

ACTIONS  ARE  ADULT 

These  are  the  nightmarish  encounters 
which  go  under  the  misnomer  of  "miscon- 
duct." Tomes  have  been  written  of  late  about 
juvenile  misconduct  by  such  authorities  aa 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  the  National 
Crime  Commission  but  the  District's  young 
robbers  dont  matoh  the  popular  descriptions 
of  the  Juvenile  delinquent. 

They  may  be  classed  as  children  but  they 
rob  like  adults,  and  nearly  as  often.  Juveniles 
accounted  for  46  percent  of  all  robbery  ar- 
rests In  the  District  during  fiscal  1965  and  42 
percent  during  fiscal  1966.  Nationally,  Juve- 
nUes  accounted  for  only  28  percent  of  robbery 
arrests. 

The  number  of  Juvenile  arrests  for  rob- 
bery In  Washington  rose  from  191  for  all  of 
flacal  1957  to  725  in  fiscal  1965  and  598  In 


flacal  1»««.  Juvenne  authorities  predict  a 
sharp  Increase  this  year. 

As  an  Influence  for  bad  among  teenagers, 
the  effect  at  these  juvenile  robbers  la  in- 
calculable. In  April,  one  week  after  a  North- 
WBBt  newsboy  was  robbed  and  loet  »51  in 
newspaper  oollectlons.  he  was  arrested  him- 
self with  two  others  for  robbing  a  news- 
boy. He  was  tired  of  fighting  the  gangs  so 
he  joined  them.  He^  been  In  trouble  ever 
since. 

In  another  case,  a  bigger  boy  threatened 
to  beat  up  a  youngster  If  he  dldnt  hand 
over  tio  by  the  next  day.  Terrorized,  the 
younger  boy  atole  $10  frcan  his  mother's 
pocketbook.  That  was  his  Introduction  to 
crime. 

PATTiaiN    OF   OFFENDXaS 

The  Star's  study  of  juveniles  who  rob 
juveniles  shows  some  meaningful  patterns. 

Usually,  they're  no  longer  first  offenders 
when  they  start  yoke-rob>i€ry. 

Earlier,  they've  tried  their  hand  at  shop- 
lifting and  housebreaking.  When  they  move 
from  crimes  against  property  to  crimes 
against  the  person,  their  first  targets  are  the 
working  boya. 

The  young  criminals  dont  buy  food  or 
clothing  with  their  loot  because  It  wasnt 
hunger  for  necessities  that  made  them  rob. 
More  often,  the  money  goes  into  the  nearest 
plnball  machine  or  to  adults  wholl  buy 
whisky  for  them. 

These  "children"  may  be  arrested  five 
times  times  a  year  but,  more  often  than  not, 
their  only  experience  behind  locked  doors 
Is  a  night  or  two  in  the  Receiving  Home. 
They're  supposed  to  get  rehabilitated  In  the 
commimlty  but.  all  too  often,  their  only 
change  is  to  become  more  confident  that 
they  can  get  away  with  the  next  offense. 

ITiey  used  to  admit  their  "Involvement." 
Now  they  deny  It.  They  know  they  can  keep 
silent  when  police  question  them.  They  want 
a  lawyer.  They  ask  for  a  Jury  trial.  They  are 
told  they're  entitled  to  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing with  the  witnesses  who  speak  against 
them.  They  know  their  rights. 

That's  apparently  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court  justices  want  It — all  but  Justice  John 
M.  Harlan,  who  thinks  the  court  has  gone 
too  far  in  some  ways  and  not  far  enough 
In  others,  and  Jiietice  Potter  Stewart,  dis- 
senting all  the  way,  who  warns  that  the 
court  is  Inviting  "a  long  step  backward  into 
the  19th  century .- 

COUKT    DECISION    EFFECTS 

Why  are  so  many  Juvenile  offenders  left 
to  roam  the  streets?  Here's  how  court  de- 
cisions have  contributed : 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  says  the  boys 
should  have  lawyers  and  the  lawyers  demand 
Jury  trials — even  thought  the  Judicial  con- 
ference here  a  lew  years  back  suggested 
abolishing  jury  trials  In  Juvenile  Court.  At 
the  end  of  May,  31  juveniles  were  waiting  to 
be  tried  by  Juries,  the  highest  In  the  history 
of  the  court.  Half  the  Jury  demands  were 
made  by  the  group  that  represents  many  of 
the  boys — Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 
Meantime,  the  boys  are  free  to  rob  again. 

2.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  over- 
whelmed Juvenile  Court  with  so  many  new 
time-consuming  procedures  that  a  Juvenile 
robber  arrested  today  won't  appear  before 
the  judge  until  late  September,  IX  he  faces 
the  judge  at  all.  One  Jury  trial,  for  Instance, 
occupies  the  hours  that  could  be  spent  on 
25  initial  hearings — the  first  and  often  the 
only  time  a  Juvenile  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  judge. 

3.  The  appellate  court's  wide-open  Invita- 
tion to  lawyers  to  test  other  aspects  of  Juve- 
nile Court  law  has  prompted  more  motions, 
argiunente  and  hearings  that  spring-board 
the  cases  to  the  higher  court  while  the 
Juveniles  Involved  In  It  all  are  often  free  to 
spring-board  from  one  offense  to  another. 

4.  Even  when  they  are  tried,  found  in- 
volved and  committed,  the  commitment  has 
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,  way  of  coming  apart  and  the  boy  ta  put  on 

coincidence,  mirrored  many  element,  ot  The 

Star's  InveetlgatlOTi.  

A  17-year-old  with  two  imknown  oom- 
panlonL  allegedly  grabbed  a  W-y**';^^^ 
ne^boy  in  ?re-dawn  darkneea.  struck  Wm 
m  the  eye  and  demanded  money.  A  Jury 
found  the  youth  "Involved-  and  committed 
htololSe  National  Training  School.  Then 
a  Neighborhood  Legal  Service.  ^^^  »^ 
pealed  the  boy's  commitment  "\d  "ve  D^- 
court  of  Appeals  ruled  «»»*  » 'f.^^^  ^  ^ 
volved"  was  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  sat- 
isfy the  consUtutlonal  requirement  of  due 
pr^^    now    laid    down    by   the    Supreme 

''"conviction  reversed.  The  boy  is  now  free  to 
eo^  way  unless  the  corporation  counsel 
^an^tTstaiHl  over  again,  which  U  highly 

"^""a  finding  of  "Involved"  or  "^uUtr  doe- 
stand,  probation  Is  much  «^  "^"1^  *°' ^^^ 

^'".rnSTwra^  not  r«aiyjuve^le  ^y 
more  figure  the  percentage..  What  are  the 
^J.  for^ntinued  freedom?  Right  now^the 
odds  are  with  them,  despite  these  two  polnt- 

""I'^^rniT^r  Of  delinquents  referred  to 
juvenUe  Court  tills  fiscal  year  hit  an  a^l-time 
hlKh  weeks  before  the  fiscal  year  ended. 

2  Robbery  U  a  crime  against  tiie  person 
and  thus  more  dangerous  than  ProP«?y 
^tmea.    and   Juvenile   robberies    are   on   the 

^S^"  Crime.,  ye.,  and  more  d^igerou. 
crtoei  but  the  number  of  boys  «>mn^tted 
b^t^e  of  their  crime  sprees  has  gone  stead- 

"'a^ ^^?^U.  tiie  welfare  Departments 
institution  for  older  delinquents  tteavei- 
age  daUy  population  decreased  from  466  m 
^ril.  im  tS  391  in  April.  19«;L,^'^'«^°^ 
Ukewlse  dropped,  from  63  In  April.  196«.  to  44 
^Sn^riTLi^f  space  dldnt  hold  flown  the 
commltmento.  either.  Space  hasnt  been  a 
problem  at  Cedar  Knoll  for  10  year. 

Washington',  young  tough,  arent  buJg- 
ing^th.  N^onal  Training  School  for  Boys 
^er.  CurrenUy.  only  80  District  boy.  are 
lodged  to  the  training  school  «>f^I»f*l  T!^ 
nSta  Juns  !»««.  when  the  rate  of  serious 
juvenile  crime  was  conriderably  lower. 
aruBT  or  cask. 
What's  happening  to  th.  boy.  Packed  up 
repeatedly  for  preying  on  other  »»?•»  ™ 
StoTdelved  into  eight  cases  wbere  the  Juve- 
nUe had  included  such  robberies  amongthelr 
^rt«d  crime..  Of  the  eight  offender»-aU 
^  sizable  records-only  one  had  been  c^- 
mltted  to  an  Inrtitution.  The  other,  are  still 

The  c«»e  of  a  14-year-old  Is  typl«^- 
He  had  been  picked  up  and  warned  by  po- 
Uce  repeatedly  rince  1963  for  such  offeree  as 
beatinK  up  a  boy.  dlsorderiy  conduct,  shout- 
S  cx^s^  and  petty  lan^eny  where  a  shop 
owner  declined  to  prosecute. 

in  October.  1966.  he  climbed  ^  the  roof  of 
a  Karage  and  damaged  cars  stored  there.  He 
WM^^  wlUi  unlawful  enti7  and  made 
wTmSttilp  to  Juvenile  Court.  I*  ^a*  a  sh«t 
trip  becaua.  the  caa.  *«*^  .^^  T?! 
dropped  and  the  boy  never  went  before  the 

^"t^o  weeks  later,  police  caught  him  and 
two  oUier  boys  when  they  brc*.  into  a 
tiauwparlor.  That  time,  he  faced  tiie  Judge, 
on  ^^ber  12.  1966.  he  "dmitUd J^  m- 
volvement  and  the  case  was  continued  for 
disposition. 

A  week  after  that  court  appearance,  he 
was  arrested  with  four  other  boy.  In  a  raoint 
house  piled  high  with  stolen  m«r^^5!5; 
police  charged  him  and  ^l^^J^J^ 
two  housebreaklnga.  The  boy  showed  p^lca 
how  he  had  entered  some  «*  °^"  "^ 
on  burglary  expedition,  since  February  but 
he  wasn't  chargisd  in  thOM  caM*. 


Juvenile  Court  officials  decided  not  to  t*ke 
««boy  before  a  Judge  even  in  the  twohouse- 
Stiklig.  where  tiie  loot  bad^^'^^"^'"'** 
and  tiie  boy  had  been  caught  with  It. 

Now  th.  \»f  criminal  career  shifted  from 
housebreaking  to  robbery. 

On  January  31.  1967.  he  Joined  seven  or 
eight  other,  in  ganging  up  on  a  ^^J^^^^ 
p?>cery  employe  and  demanding  his  mon^ 
The  14-year-old  robber  was  caught  near  «^ 
^ne  Hedldn-t  see  the  Judge  Uiat  time 
^^^r.  The  intake  section  decided  against  t 
on  tiie  grounds  that  the  boy  denied  me  of- 
fense which  would  have  meant  a  Ixlal.  he 
was  already  under  court  Jurisdiction,  al- 
Th^ugh  the  first  case  sttU  hadn't  been  dls- 
posed   of,   and  he   was  being   seen  at  th. 

adolescent  clinic.  -r.ir<.- 

In  March,  with  another  boy^  *»t7ii!^ 
robbed  a  la-year-old  newsboy  and  took  $11.*B 
from  his  pocket.  Again  he  denied  the  rol^- 
be,^  a^  gave  poUce  an  alibi  which  turned 
"^  TJlxJ^^rt..  -ictlm  identified  hlrn^ 
This  case  wasn't  presented  to  the  Judge 
either  The  youth  was  still  awaiting  disposl- 
tlon  of  the  Original  case-the  housebreaking 
for  which  he  bad  seen  the  Judge  more  than 
three  months  earlier. 

On  May  18.  he  robbed  for  the  third  time 
in  five  months.  He  pushed  a  boy  »8^*^ 
waU  of  a  school  building,  pulled  up  his  shirt 
^  ^k  the  money  the  boy  bad  hidden  un- 
der his  belt  When  poUoe  picked  him  up  thU 
tune,  they  decided  It  wasn't  safe  to  leave  hto 
intoe  .immunity  any  more.  They  put  him 
in  the  Receiving  Home.  d^-,„ 

on  May  22.  he  was  taken  from  the  Receiv- 
ing Home  to  appear  before  the  court  »  bear- 
mi  officer  for  cuspoeltlon  of  ^be  ho'is^break- 
ing  in  which  he  had  been  caught  the  prevl- 
o\iB  November. 

None  ot  the  tiiree  robberies  bad  gotten  the 
boy  to  the  Judge.  The  hearing  officer  dldnt 
even  known  about  the  robbery  four  days  ear- 
lier. He  put  the  14-year-old  robber  on  proba- 

"°ruvenlle  Court  records  show  a  boy  «»n  st^ 
on  probation  through  a  series  of  robberiw. 
The  case  of  a  17-year-old  tells  a  story  r»- 

'l^rX'rob^es.  he's  stlU  on  pt^batio^ 
The  continued  presence  of  theee  Juvenll. 
robben.  on  the  streets  contribute,  to  th.  ^ 
tuns'  sen*,  of  hopeleeenes.  and  adds  to  Uie 
fear  of  reprisal.  What's  the  use  of  risking  a 
^V^i  by  reporiOng  the  robbery,  the  victim. 
S  when'  ncKTcbange.  ^or  ««  ««  J^ 
doM  the  robblng-and  the  threatening,  too? 


The  record  of  the  Commission  shows 
that  It  has  acompllshed  nothing  to 
control  emoUona  and  imrest.  It*  works 
are  inflammatory  and  anti-American. 
ItB  credo  la  basic  socialism  and  Its  activ- 
ity has  been  to  encourage  the  downtrod- 
den and  poor  to  raise  up  In  revolt. 

Perhaps  Its  leading  service  has  been 
to  provide  a  vehicle  for  transmission  of 
the  revolutionary  movement's  propa- 
ganda—under the  pretentious  name  and 
seal  of  a  U.S.  Government  agency. 

I  fear  that  the  underlying  cause  of 
many  of  this  country's  riots  can— in  sub- 
stantial part— be  laid  at  the  doorstep 
of  the  Commission.  So  the  people's  rep- 
resentatlves  have  again,  using  taxpay- 
ers"  money,  subsidized  violence  and  un- 
American  activities  to  solve  the  problem 
the  creature  has  aided  In  creating. 


War  on  Waste 


Caosc  and  Effe€t:  GtU  RighU 
Commission 

E3TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R-  RARICK 

or  LOinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  Jvlf  12,  1967 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now. 
one  might  feel  that  the  American  peo- 
Die  had  seen  enough  of  riots,  looting,  and 
revolution  In  our  cities  and  towns 
against  America.  But  they  still  caiinot 
separate  the  cause  from  ^^e  e^ect. 

Yesterday,  by  a  large  vote  the  House 
passed  TLR.  10805  appropriating  $13  mil- 
UoTand  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  5  more  years. 

Possibly  some  of  the  Members  who 
voted  "yea"  felt  their  action  Justified  to 
help  overcome  the  freedom  menaces  that 
walk  our  streets  by  night. 

II  «».  they  are  like  the  wwnan  who 
fears  gnakes  and  takes  one  to  bed  with 
her  to  cure  her  ailment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NXBBASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1^67 
Mr     DENNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    today, 
with  pleasure,  I  join  with  Congressman 
Snyder  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
in  cosponsoring  HH.  11385.  This  bill  will 
establish    a    bipartisan    commission  to 
study  and  make  positive  recommenda- 
tions to  promote  efficiency  and  economj 
in  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  not.  nor  should  It  be,  a  partisan 
matter.  AU  of  ua  here  are.  and  should 
be  Interested  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in 'making  the  operation  of  the  govern- 
mental process  as  efficient  as  possible. 
My  concern  In  tJils  area  was  dmon- 
strated  on  January  11,  1967,  wl^b  I  in- 
troduced HR.  1982.  However,  HR.  113S5, 
although  similar  to  HR.  1982.  has  oa 
additional  advantage.  My  original  MB 
covered    only    the    executive    brar^ 
whereas  this  bill  calls  for  a  penetratmj 
study  of  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches.  By  the  enclosure  of  our- 
selves in  this  effort,  we  show  the  exew- 
tlve  branch  that  we  are  willing  to  pa 
our  own  house  In  order  as  wcU  as  thm 
Since  many  of  the  problems  of  funcUM 
overlapping,  responsibility,  and  so  rortB. 
are  coexistent  in  each  branch,  the  esW- 
lishment  of  this  commission  will  provl« 
a  sensible  approach  toward  a  solution  » 
these  problems. 

However,  there   are  several  feat\^ 

contained  in  my  original  bill,  H.B.  i9» 

which  I  believe  should  be  considerea 

That  bill  makes  provision  for  incOTO^ 

tion   of  two  members  of  the  Pedo* 

Judiciary  on  the  commission.  It  se«w 

to  me  that  their  expertise  ""J  «P*; 

rlence  would  be  a  welcome  addltiontt 

such   a  commission.   Second,   a  brow 

subpena  power  Is  vital  to  enable  siKb » 

commission  to  function  properly,  wb- 

cence    and    even    recalcitrance  m  «» 

furnishing  of  necessary  infonnatumw 

the   executive  branch  has  been  «»• 

rienced  by  every  Congress.  Th««fore, » 

Is  necessary  that  adequate  provldon  w 

made   to   insure  compUance  witn  n- 


{[aests  for  information.  For  that  reason, 
I  would  prefer  section  OCb)  ctf  HJl,  1982 
over  section  10(a)  of  this  bill.  The  gen- 
ial subpena  power  of  Congress  has 
proved  unworkable  In  the  past  and  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  HJl.  1982  would  remedy  this 
deficiency.  It  would  be  my  hop>e  that 
both  H.R.  1982  and  H.R.  11385  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  appropriate  committee 
at  the  same  time  so  the  more  desirable 
features  of  each  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  such  legis- 
lation is  obvious.  There  are  more  than 
260  Federal  programs  bearing  on  pov- 
erty problems  that  are  administered  by 
16  separate  departments  and  agencies. 
In  the  area  of  community  water  supply 
and  sewers  alone,  there  are  five  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  administering  var- 
ious programs.  Since  1960.  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  has  increased  by 
18  percent  and  the  Federal  payroll  by 
almost  50  percent.  Needless  duplication 
and  lack  of  clear-cut  lines  of  responsibil- 
ity are,  In  a  large  measure,  responsible 
for  the  increased  demands  on  tax  dol- 
lars. Obviously,  for  every  dollar  of  over- 
head eliminated,  one  dollar  less  is  needed 
to  be  raised  in  taxes.  As  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional revenues  increase,  so  increases 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  tax  dollar 
go  as  far  as  possible. 


C«me  to  the  Berkthires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  Uke 
great  symphonic  music  played  under  the 
stars;  if  you  dig  modern  dance  and  bal- 
let; If  you  are  a  Jazz  fan;  if  Broadway 
bores  you.  and  you  would  like  to  see 
theater  done  with  Integrity  and  skill;  if 
you  pride  yourself  as  an  angler — come  to 
the  Berkshires. 

This  Is  the  vibrant  message  carried  by 
the  New  York  Post  in  a  recent  article, 
"The  Berkshires:  Music  and  the  Great 
Outdoors." 

Al  Ellenberg  devotes  a  full  page  to  ex- 
tolling the  many  fine  enjoyments  of  the 
Berkshires — enjoyments  which  those  of 
tt  who  have  been  residents  of  the  area 
htTe  come  to  know  and  enjoy. 

The  excellent  article  covers  the  Berk- 
Aires  from  Tanglewood,  where  my  good 
friend  Erich  Lelnsdorf  conducts  the  Bos- 
tan  Symphony  Orchestra  during  the 
wmmer,  to  Eastover  where  ClvU  War 
W«t<Ky  and  recreation  are  foimd  year 
Kwmd,  owned  by  another  of  my  close 
Wads,  George  Bisacca. 

Pot  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
nuy  not  know  about  all  the  wonderful 
»ctl?itles — cultural,  recreational,  and 
pertaining— I  want  to  make  Mr.  El- 
«*erg's  article  a  part  of  the  Record. 
At  the  same  time  I  want  to  invite  my 
?"««ues  to  come  see  for  themselves 
we  great  Berkshires. 

Thi  BraKSKiRzs :  Mtrsic  and  the  Oseat 

OUTDOOBS 

(By  Al  Ellenberg) 
W  you  like  great  symphonic  music  played 


tinder  the  tt&n  by  consummate  musldana, 
ootne  to  the  Berkshires. 

It  you  dig  modem  dAnce  «nd  ballet  par- 
farmed  by  aome  of  the  mo6t  gifted  ooznfMiUea 
and  Individual  d&ncers  around,  eome  to  th* 
BeTk£hlre& 

If  you're  a  Jazz  fan  come  to  the  Berkshlna. 

If  Broadway  borea  you,  and  you'd  Uke  to 
•ee  theater  done  with  integiity  and  skill, 
oome  to  the  Berkshires. 

If  you  pride  yourself  aa  an  angler,  oome 
fljBb  In  Berkshire  lakes  and  ponds. 

If  rolling  hills  and  New  England  archi- 
tecture knock  you  for  a  loop,  visit  the  Berk- 
shires. 

Tennis?  Golf?  Horses?  Water  skiing?  The 
Berkshire  hills  harbor  all  these  pastimes  and 
more. 

"I  have  never  seen  an  area  with  the  resort 
poeslbllitlee  of  the  Berkshires,"  says  David 
Marks  In  a  tone  of  near  reverence.  Marks, 
a  sun-tanned  silver-haired  hotel  man  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Just  began  his  first  season  In 
the  area,  managing  the  Curtis  Hotel  In 
Lenox.  The  Curtis  belongs  to  the  old  school 
of  hotels,  slightly  frumpy  In  decor,  meticu- 
lous In  service,  catering  to  the  staid  and 
fairly  well-heeled.  It  boasts  a  wine  cellar,  the 
only  heated  outdoor  swinnjnlng  pool,  free  golf 
and  tennis  and  one  of  those  dying  architec- 
tural features — a  pwrch  with  rocking  chairs. 

Marks  brought  a  three-piece,  strawhatted 
oombo  with  him  from  San  Juan,  and  they 
stroll  around  the  dining  room  contributing 
a  rather  Jarring  tropical  beat.  Nobody  pays 
much  attention  to  the  trio;  many  of  the 
clientele  are  there  to  listen  to  a  different 
kind  of  music. 

Lenox  Is  Just  a  short  hike  from  the  Berk- 
shlree'  most  compelling  attraction — Tangle- 
wood,  summer  home  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  site  of  the  best  known  music 
festival  in  the  country. 

"If  there  were  no  Tanglewood,"  says  Fran- 
cis L.  Champoux,  an  assistant  executive  di- 
rector with  the  county's  Assn.  of  Business 
and  Commerce,  "I  guess  we'd  have  to  invent 
It."  The  musical  events  at  the  210-acre  Tan- 
glewood estate — symphonies,  chamber  music 
concerts,  recitals,  open  rehearsals — draw 
about  200,000  tourists  a  summer  frc«n  all  over 
the  country  to  the  western  Massachusetts 
hills. 

Champoux,  who  recently  retired  as  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  from  the  Army  and  settled 
In  Pittsfleld.  his  old  home  town,  with  his 
wife  and  eight  children.  Isn't  altogether 
happy  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  music 
center. 

"That  long-haired  stuff  at  Tanglewood 
dominate  everything  around  here."  he  com- 
plains, "and  a  lot  of  people  Just  don't  know 
about  aU  the  other  things  there  are  arovmd 
here." 

More  about  "the  other  things"  later.  First, 
Tanglewood.  The  sximnier  symphony  concerts 
In  the  Berkshires  go  back  to  1934,  when  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  gave  three  open-air 
concerts  on  a  farm  Just  outside  of  Stock- 
bridge. 

Two  years  later,  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra took  over  the  music-making  for  three 
concerts  in  a  tent  on  the  old  Vanderbllt 
estate.  "Holmwood."  Just  outside  of  Lenox. 
Serge  Koussevltzky  was  the  man  with  the 
baton,  and  the  local  gentry  were  so  apprecia- 
tive that  two  pillars  of  society — Mrs.  Gorham 
Brooks  and  Miss  Mary  Asplnwall  Tappan — 
offered  the  Tanglewood  grounds  to  Kousse- 
vltzky as  a  permanent  summer  home  for  the 
orchestra.  The  conductor  turned  the  prop- 
erty over  to  the  orchestra's  trustees,  and  the 
Tanglewood  concerts  were  born. 

Local  residents  still  talk  about  "the  1100.- 
000  storm"  that  ripped  through  the  tent  one 
August  day.  literally  dampening  the  concert. 
"Even  the  French  horns  were  ahlpping 
water."  cracked  one  oldtlmer. 

By  the  time  the  next  summer  concert  series 
rolled  around,  a  huge  permanent  shed  had 
been  erected  to  house  the..orchestra  and  the 
audience.  The  open-sided  shed,  designed  by 
Eero  Saarlnen,  is  an  acoustical  miracle.  Even 


the  most  muted  drtim  rolls  are  audible  to 
•very  ear  In  the  e.OOO-seat  struoture,  as  weU 
mm  to  another  0.000  music  lovers  who  can 
loU  on  the  grassy  apron  in  front  of  the  shed. 

But  if  the  acoustics  are  splendid,  the 
audience  Is  also  a  very  discerning  one.  On 
a  recent  Saturday  morning,  a  teenager  whose 
sertoiis  face  was  set  off  by  a  pair  of  horn- 
rimmed glasses  wandered  into  the  shed  with 
his  mother  to  catch  Erich  Lelnsdorf  rehears- 
ing Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  4  and  F*roko- 
flev's  Lt.  Kijl  Suite. 

When  the  mother  steered  them  toward 
seats  In  a  stage-left  section,  her  son  called 
out  vehemently.  "Not  there,  mothere.  the 
bass  Is  too  strong." 

Muslc-maklng  at  Tanglewood  began  this 
season  with  a  weekend  "prelude"  J\ine  30 
and  will  close  Sunday  afternoon,  Aug.  30, 
with  an  all-Wagner  program.  In  between, 
there  will  be  performances  of  Beethoven. 
Prokofiev.  Mozart,  Bach,  Vivaldi  and  other 
symphonic  staples  and  guest  artists  will  In- 
clude such  names  as  pianist  Van  Clibxim, 
Tlollnist  Tehudl  Menuhin  and  conductor 
William  Steinberg.  Tickets  range  from  »7  for 
IHJX  seats  to  $2.50  for  general  admission 
(bring  a  blanket  for  the  general  admission 
seat:  you  11  be  sitting  on  the  grass).  You 
can  get  a  schedule  and  order  blank  by 
writing  to  Festival  ticket  office,  Tanglewood, 
Lenox,  Mass. 

A  20-mUe  ride  southeast  from  Lenox  along 
Route  30,  brings  you  to  that  shrine  of  Ameri- 
can dance,  Jacob's  Pillow,  where  Ted  Shawn 
eetabllshed  the  first  VS.  dance  festival  In 
1932.  The  dance  oasis  ts  still  going  strong. 
This  season,  you  can  see  baUet  represented 
by  Tonl  Lander  and  Bruce  Marks,  modern 
dance  by  Norman  Walker  and  his  company 
with  Cora  Cahan,  and  "ethnic"  perform- 
ances— India,  North  Africa.  Korea  and  Ha- 
waii— by  Rebecca  Harris. 

Five  miles  or  so  south  of  Lenox,  along 
Route  7,  Is  the  perfectly  New  England  town 
of  Stockbrldge  (pop.  2,161 ) ,  which  Ixjasts  the 
Berkshire  Theater  Festival,  a  project  born  in 
1966  through  the  efforts  of  certain  artists 
with  local  roots:  plaj-wrlght  William  Gibson, 
actress  Viveca  Lindfors,  actor  Alvin  E^pstein 
and  playwright  George  Taborl.  among  others. 
Last  year,  they  painstakingly  produced  five 
relatively  unpopular  plays:  Robinson  Jeffers' 
"The  Cretan  Woman."  Becket's  "Waiting  for 
Godot,"  WUder'B  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth," 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  a  premiere  of 
one-actors  by  "Luv"  author  Murray  SchisgpJ.. 
At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  Berkshire 
Theater  Festival  was  In  hock  $38,000. 

.  This  year,  the  producers,  according  to 
Gibson,  have  decided  to  be  "hardheaded 
Utopians".  Three  of  the  season's  plays  "have 
long  pleased  many  audiences,"  says  the  play- 
wright. They  are  Plnero's  farce  "The  Magis- 
trate," WUliams'  "Streetcar  Named  Desire  ' 
and  "Dracxila."  The  art-for-art's  sake  plays 
are  Lewis  John  Carlino's  "The  Exercise"  and 
Don  Petersen's  "Does  a  Tiger  Wear  a  Neck- 
tie?" 

"If  our  safe  plays  are  safer  this  season,  the 
new  plays  are  more  hazardous.  That  formula 
must  suffice,  for  today,  as  our  creed,"  Gib- 
son insists. 

The  establishment  of  the  Berkshire  Thie- 
ater  Festival  is  one  of  the  few  recent  changes 
In  the  life  of  Stockbridge.  whose  folks  bear 
a  distinct  resemblance  tc  the  faces  on  Nor- 
man Rockwell  covers  and  calendars  (perhaps 
that's  because  Rockwell  lives  in  the  area). 

"We  tried  to  get  them  to  widen  the  road 
through  the  town  to  accommodate  the  tour- 
ist traffic."  chuckles  industrial  developer 
Champoux,  "but  they  wouldn't  do  it.  They 
seem  to  want  everything  to  remain  the  same. 
They  wouldn't  let  a  sparrow  faU  in  Stock- 
bridge." 

If  you're  a  nut  for  Jazz,  the  place  for  you 
is  clearly  the  Music  Inn,  Just  outside  of 
Lenox,  a  100-acre  spread  which  features  the 
only  summerlong  folk  and  Jazz  concert  se- 
ries in  the  world  offered  in  a  converted  barn 
called,  reasonably  enough,  the  Music  Bam. 
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You  can  sUy  »t  the  Inn  for  »  week  for  be- 
tween $106  and  •lao  (modlfled  Amert^ 
plan),  catch  Buch  jaa  lumlnariee  ••Dave 
Brubeck.  Fata  Domino,  OannonbaU  Adderly 
such  folk  mufllc  heroea  as  Pete  Seeger  ana 
Theodore  Blkel.  and  such  master  InsUumen- 
tallsts  as  sltar  rfayer  Ravi  Shankar  and  gui- 
tarist Carlos  Montoya.  There  are  also  im- 
promptu Jam  sessions  and  a  resident  Jaza 
group  If  you  want  to  take  In  Tanglewood  or 
Jacobs  Pillow  or  other  local  cultural  events, 
the  inn.  like  many  hotel*  in  the  area,  pro- 
vides a  Jitney  service.  The  food  at  the  Pot- 
ting Shed,  on  Inn  grounds,  U  spicy  Northern 
Italian.  The  crowd  la  youngish  and  non- 
feverish. 

Not  everything  In  the  Berkshire  Hills  U 
culture-oriented.  Eastover  Is  a  sprawling 
1  500-acre  resort  outside  of  Lenox  where  the 
schedule  U  as  tight  and  full  of  things  to  do 
as  any  of  the  fabled  Borscht  Belt  spas,  the 
emphasis  Is  athletic  and  fruggy.  and  the 
guests  are  often  secretaries,  bank  clerks  and 
bachelor  policemen. 

"Most  of  our  guests  never  even  heard  of 
Tanglewood."  declares  Eastover  owner  George 
Blsaca  with  evident  relish.  "They  drive  up 
here  take  the  key  out  of  the  car.  and  stay 
right  on  the  grounds  here  unUl  they  go  back 
home."  Blsaca  Is  a  Jut-Jawed.  mlUtary  sort 
with  two  passions.  Eastover  and  the  Civil 
War  He's  managed  to  combine  the  two  by 
creating,  over  the  last  20  years,  a  Civil  War 
museum  on  the  premises.  In  the  evening, 
guests  mingle  and  drink  amidst  cannons, 
sabers  and  mannequins  dressed  as  Confed- 
erate or  Union  forces. 

The  Oak  n*  Spruce  resort/lodge  In  South 
Lee  catered  for  yean  to  a  "senior  citizen- 
clientele,  but  this  season  makes  a  bid  for 
"the  swinging  crowd"  with  a  Red  Garter 
room  "You  know."  explains  owner  Prank 
Prinz  "l>eer  by  the  stein,  banjo  playing,  pea- 
nuts on  the  floor,  old  time  movies."  Weekly 
rates  range  from  •lOQ  to  $132.  Including 
meals,  which  Is  fairly  typical  of  most  of  the 
resorts  and  motels  In  the  Berkshlres. 

There  are.  literally,  scores  of  places  to  stay 
at  for  a  weekend  or  a  week  or  a  month,  or 
more  There  are  guest  houses  throughout  the 
area  where  the  rates  per  person  vary  from  $5 
to  $15  a  night.  If  you  want  to  make  siu-e  of  a 
reservation.  Just  write  or  call  the  Berksh  re 
Hills  Conference.  100  North  St.,  Plttsfleld, 
Mass..  for  stays  of  more  than  one  night. 

Cottage  rentals  are  available,  but  you  bet- 
ter clinch  the  deal  before  May.  because  there 
aren't  that  many  cottages  to  go  arotrnd. 
Rentals  range  from  $50  to  $160  a  week,  A 
typical  cottage  might  have  one  large  living 
room,  two  smaU  bedrooms,  a  small  kitchen, 
a  porch  and  lake  frontage  at  $90  a  week. 

The  Berkshlres  are  a  lot  of  things,  but 
nobody  ever  accused  them  of  "swinging."  A 
few  years  back.  Lenox  residents  were  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  bikinis  being  worn  on  the 
street  and  informal  wear  has  become  more 
modest  since.  Music  and  the  green  outdoors 
still  provide  the  blggeet  kicks  In  them  thar 
hills. 
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Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
Nation's  foremost  authorities  in  the  col- 
lege library  field,  Dr.  Edmon  S.  Low, 
passed  a  milestone  in  his  career  June  30. 
Dr    Low  retired  as   head  librarian  of 


Oklahoma  State  University,  StlUwater,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  1940. 

His  service  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
to  the  college  library  field,  and  to  edu- 
cation in  general  has  been  equaUed  by 
few.  But  no  one  who  knows  Edmon  Low 
would  expect  him  to  retire.  And  he  has 
not  done  so.  He  will  continue  to  work 
actively  as  legislative  chairman  for  the 
American  Library  Association  and  as 
professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
library  school.  For  many  years  he  has 
spent  his  summers  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  staff. 

As  an  old  friend  it  is  good  to  know 
that  when  he  finally  does  decide  to  re- 
tire he  plans  to  come  back  to  his  native 
Oklahoma. 

The  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  oi 
students  have  been  touched  by  Edmon 
Low's  creative  ideas  of  building  coUege 
libraries  with  stacks  accessible  to  the 
student.  None  can  say  how  much  good 
this  one  contribution  will  accompUsh. 

He  has  made  many  others,  and  only 
recently  received  the  coveted  Joseph 
Uppincott  Award  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  library  work.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  award  has  gone  to  a  U- 
brarian  in  the  areas  of  the  Southwest 
and  the  Big  Eight  Conference. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Stillwater,  Okla.,  News-Press 
June  25,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Dr  Low: 
EDMON  Low  I3  LEAvmo.  BtJT  Not  Qotttino 
The  "Gentle  Persuader."  who  got  into  li- 
brary work  by  accident,  who  helped  quad- 
ruple Oklahoma  State  University's  collection 
in  27  years,  and  who  launched  a  national 
trend  In  the  process  Isn't  ready  to  quit,  even 
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Edmon  Low,  OSU  head  librarian  since 
1940  retires  effective  June  30.  but  he  sees 
years  of  service  ahead— with  the  National 
Library  Association,  and  as  professor  In  the 
University  of  Michigan  Library  School. 

•This  is  actually  a  change  In  Jobs  more 
than  a  retirement  In  the  usual  sense,  said 
Low.  •Well  come  back  to  Stillwater  when 
were  ready  to  retire,  but  this  Isn't  It." 

Low  started  a  quiet  revoluUon  In  Ubrary 
circles  during  the  late  '40s  when  he  per- 
suaded OSU  ofBclals  to  scrap  plans  for  a 
traditional  library  building  and  to  design  a 
new  unit  flexible  enough  for  open  stacks. 

Since  the  $5  million  library  opened  in  Jan- 
uary 1953,  Low  has  been  consultant  for  40 
new  "college  libraries,  and  many  more  have 
used  the  OSU  building  as  a  basic  model. 

The  svstem  is  so  quietly  efficient  that  a 
generation  of  OSU  graduates,  have  forgotten, 
it  they  ever  knew,  how  frustrating  and  time- 
consuming  the  old  system  was. 

Basically,  a  closed  stack  system  hae  the 
books  •fenced  off'  from  the  public.  Book 
stacks  alternate  with  reading  rooms.  Stu- 
dents wishing  to  inspect  a  book  even 
casually  have  to  nil  out  a  card,  then  wait  for 
a  library  worker  to  locate  the  book. 

The  ■•help-your-self"  concept  adapted  by 
Low  literally  surrounds  the  student  with 
books.  It  has  the  side  eJect  of  encouraging 
more  use  of  the  library. 

But  even  Low  underestimated  the  im- 
mediate increase  In  library  use  when  stu- 
dents found  they  could  "get  at  the  books. 

••That's  why  we're  having  to  put  In  a  new 
addinon  five  years  ahead  of  time.'"  he  said. 
•Where  enrollment  has  doubled,  our  library 
use  had  quadrupled." 

As  significant  as  his  work  has  been  In  li- 
brary pioneering.  Low  Is  perhaps  even  more 
recognized  aa  a  tough-minded  but  "gentle 
persuader." 

His  own  staff  members  pay  the  most  tell- 
ing tribute  to  Low's  ability  to  deal  with 
people  and  mask  his  own  problems. 
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"He  has  a  way  or  wanting  to  make  you 
always  do  your  best — without  directly  giv- 
ing an  order."  aald  one.  "He's  always  cheer- 
ful and  Interested  In  you,  even  when  he 
must  have  Important  problema  of  his  own," 
said  anoth^. 

Still  another  recalled  1951  when  word 
came  of  the  plane  crash  death  of  Dr.  Henry 
O.  Bennett,  then  OSU  president. 

"Mr.  Low  said  hardly  a  word,  but  he  spent 
hours  sUently  shelving  books." 

Low  himself  says  he  still  regrets  that  Dr. 
Bennett  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
great  library  functioning.  Bennett  had  been 
skeptical  of  the  new  "open  stacks"  concept, 
but  was  persuaded  by  Low  and  OSU  archi- 
tect, Phil  Wilbftr. 

'•If  he  could  have  seen  the  multitudes  that 
have  used  this  his  heart  would  have  been 
very  glad,"  Low  said- 

Another  imporUnt  time  of  persuasion 
came  when  the  library  was  completed  and 
time  came  to  centralize  all  of  the  university's 
book  collection. 

There  were  23  different  distribution  points 
on  campus  then.  Many  department  main- 
tained their  own  libraries  and  were  reluctant 
to  give  them  up. 

Besides  creating  confusion  and  hardship 
for  students  and  faculty  alike.  It  also  made 
uniform  "of)en  hours"  impossible. 

With  Ite  850,000-book  collection,  OSU  Is 
sUll  the  only  major  U.S.  university  with  a 
completely  centraUzed  library.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  keep  the  building  open  from  7 
a.m.  to  midnight  every  day  of  the  year  ex- 
cept for  shortened  periods  on  Sundays. 

On  peak  days  the  load  wUl  reach  10.000 
persons.  The  yearly  rate  Is  over  2.5  million, 
equal  to  Oklahoma's  total  population. 

During  late-nlte  situations  when  a  "light 
load"  of  only  1,000  or  so  persons  are  using 
the  facilities,  the  building  can  be  staffed 
with  a  three-man  door  crew. 

"Under  such  conditions  our  cost  Is  $5  an 
hour,  about  one-half  cent  per  person  per 
hour,"  said  Low.  •"Its  some  of  the  best  money 
the  university  spends." 

Low  began  his  library  career  as  a  freshman 
at  East  Central  College  at  Ada  when  he  accl- 
dently  heard  the  head  librarian  dismissing  a 
worker,  asked  for,  and  got  the  Job. 

•'I  had  been  interested  In  books  as  a  stu- 
dent at  Kiowa  and  this  gave  me  the  chance 
to  see  how  Intriguing  it  was."  he  said.  'I 
Just  never  got  out." 

As  chairman  of  the  influential  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
Uon  next  year.  Low  will  be  Involved  in  still 
more  liason  with  people,  books  and  legisla- 
tion. 

His  wide  experience  In  this  area  was  under- 
scored when  he  testified  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  education  successfully  urg- 
ing support  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

The  next  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  front-page  story,  beginning,  "A  short, 
balding  librarian  from  Oklahoma  explained 
yesterday  In  a  hearing  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  terms  so  clear  that  even  a  con- 
gressman could  understand  it.*' 

Excitement  still  creeps  into  his  voice  when 
he  talks  of  the  need  for  a  national  trans- 
mission and  bibliographical  setup  to  locate 
scarce  books  and  transmit  them  rapidly  to 
where  they  are  needed. 

"It  will  be  another  way  of  serving  people 
better,  and  after  all.  people  are  the  only 
reason  for  a  library,"  he  said.  "I  feel  11« 
I'm  starting  a  new  era.  "I'm  Just  as  excited 
as  a  youth  starting  all  over  again." 
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Edmon  Low  Receives  LrppiNcoTT  Awabb 

Edmon  Low.  head  Ubrarian  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  since  1940.  was  named  re- 
cipient Sunday  Of  the  coveted  Joseph  Llppin- 
cott  Award  at  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation's convention  In  Sau  Francisco. 

The  award  is  given  for  dlsUngulshed  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  library  work  and  carries  a 
$1,000  stipend. 

Open  also  to  public  and  private  librariai* 


this  marks  the  first  time  the  award  has  gone 
to  any  librarian  in  the  Southwest,  to  any- 
one In  the  Big  Eight  (Conference  or  any  of 
tbe  states  represented  by  the  conference. 

A  native  of  Kiowa,  Okla.,  Low  obtained  a 
bachelor  of  arts  from  East  Central  College 
■  at  Ada,  a  bachelors  In  Ubrary  science  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  a  masters  in  library 
science  from  University  of  Michigan  where 
he  won  the  Phi  Kappa  Phi  award. 

Low  is  presently  chairman  of  the  Okla- 
homa Council  on  Libraries,  and  has  received 
the  state  association's  Distinguished  Service 
award. 

He  was  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Library 
Association  in  1949,  of  the  Southwestern  Li- 
brary Association  In  1951-52.  vice  president 
of  the  national  association  in  1964-65.  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  College  and 
Research  Libraries  In  1960-61. 

Low  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional association's  Influential  legislative 
committee  for  12  years  and  will  be  Its  chair- 
man for  the  coming  year. 

However,  he  Is  probably  best  known  for 
originating  the  "open  stacks"  library  sys- 
tem at  the  tmlverslty  level  with  OSU's  $5 
million  unit  which  opened  In  January.  1953. 

Since  that  time,  Low  has  been  called  as 
consultant  for  over  40  new  university  li- 
braries and  the  OSU  building  has  served  as 
a  basic  model  for  many  more. 


We're  Running  Ont  of  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  matter  of 
very  great  concern  to  me,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
to  the  committee  itself,  is  the  failure — 
indeed,  the  refusal — of  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  we  enter 
upon  a  vast  program  entailing  an  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars.  We  are 
suggesting — in  fact,  we  are  urging — that 
we  at  least  make  a  beginning,  that 
we  at  least  be  prepared  to  undertake  all 
that  may  be  necessary  for  our  country's 
security.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 

When  it  comes  to  national  defense,  and 
particularly  in  these  days  of  interna- 
tional crises  and  Increasing  tensions,  It 
Is  better  to  have  too  much  than  too  little, 
better  not  to  wait  and  to  be  too  late  in 
defending  ourselves  against  those  ob- 
viously Intent  upon  our  destruction. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  yesterday.  It  is  entitled 
"We're  Running  Out  of  Time."  Yes.  we 
are.  Mr.  Speaker;  we  are  running  out  of 
time,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  editorial  follows: 

We're   Rt7nning   Out  of  Timx 

Red  China's  development  of  an  H-bc»nb 
reduces  one  aspect  of  the  ABM  debate  In 
this  country  to  an  absurdity. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  contention  that 
the  United  States  should  not  deploy  an  antl- 
haUisttc  missile  system  untU  we  find  out 
whether  the  Russians  wUl  agree  not  to  ex- 
pand the  ABM  system  which  they  have  al- 
(«ady  started.  It  Is  said  that  no  consensus  on 


this  point  was  reached  at  tlM  Olaaaboro 
■ununlt  session.  One  report  haa  it  th&t  th0 
official  Kremlin  version  of  the  ABM  dlacu»- 
Blon  between  the  President  and  Premier 
Koeygln  took  an  even  "tougher"  line  than 
Koeygln's. 

This  argument  might  as  weU  turn  on  the 
question  of  how  many  angels  c&n  dance  on 
the  head  of  a  pin.  Por  the  perfectly  obvlotis 
fact  Is  that  neither  Russia  nor  the  United 
Statee.  given  the  cxnlnous  development  In 
Peking,  can  neglect  their  missile  defenses. 
Each  country  must  proceed,  and  we  think 
proceed  promptly,  with  building  and  deploy- 
ing the  kind  of  ABM  system  which  Is  best 
suited  to  Its  own  particular  security. 

At  the  moment  Russia  Is  more  directly 
threatened  than  we  are.  In  just  a  few  more 
years,  perhaps  three  or  four,  China  wUl  be 
able  to  strike  deep  Into  Russia  with  H-bombe 
mounted  on  Intermediate-range  bcUUstlc 
missiles.  It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
Chinese  will  not  actually  build  the  bombs 
and  the  delivery  missiles.  But  It  Is  foolish  to 
think  that  the  Russians  would  bet  a  single 
ruble  on  peaceful  Intentions  In  Peking.  They 
will  be  forced  to  protect  themselves  with 
whatever  anti-missile  system  seems  neces- 
sary. 

The  case  vrith  the  United  States  Is  not 
much  different.  One  current  estimate  Is  that 
It  will  be  1972-75  before  China  becomes  a 
first-class  nuclear  power,  equipped  with 
enough  H-bombs  and  intercontinental  mls- 
silee  to  seriously  threaten  large  areas  of  our 
own  country.  The  Chinese  might  reach  this 
stage  sooner,  just  as  they  tested  their  first 
H-bomb  years  before  many  people  thought 
possible.  But  If  one  accepts  the  1972-75  date, 
that  Is  only  five  to  eight  years  away. 

How  long  win  It  take  us  to  btiild  and  de- 
ploy even  a  "thin"  ABM  defense?  Well,  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara,  who  la  said  to 
think  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  meet  a 
threat  from  Red  China,  has  also  been  re- 
ported as  saying  that  a  "thin"  ABM  system 
could  be  btiilt  for  about  $3.5  billion  by  1976, 
A  Pentagon  spokesman,  reftialng  to  be  more 
specific,  said  this  week  that  the  job  would 
take  "several  years."  Plenty  of  time?  It  seems 
to  us  that  we  are  running  out  of  time — and 
quickly. 

The  Senate-House  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee Is  scheduled  to  begin  cloeed  hearings  this 
week  on  the  ABM  argument.  For  our  part,  we 
think  a  decision  Is  urgent,  and  If  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara really  believes  we  have  plenty  of 
time,  we  hope  the  commltee  will  press  him 
hard  on  his  reasons  for  thinking  bo. 

There  are  many  well-informed  people  who 
are  convinced  that  too  much  to  at  stake  to 
leave  a  decision  on  the  start  of  an  ABM  to 
one  man — Mr.  McNamara.  And  this  senti- 
ment was  at  least  Implicitly  underscored  by 
General  McConneU,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  when  he  said  last  week  that  the  real 
question  at  stake  In  the  ABM  debate  comee 
down  to  "the  difference  between  our  destruc- 
tion and  survival  as  a  sovereign  state." 


President  Johnson  Praises  Training  Center 
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Mr.  BARRKfl'.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  said  in  Philadelphia 
recently  that  "I  think  we  are  going  to 
make  it"  to  victory  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, he  had  good  reason  for  his  opti- 
mism. The  President  was  visiting  Phila- 
delphia's highly  successful  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center,  a  very  Impor- 


tant }ob-tralnin£  effort  which  Is  part  of 
the  effort  to  help  the  poor  become  self- 
sufBcient. 

Founded  by  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  these 
Imaginative  job-training  centers  have 
won  the  praise  and  support  of  business 
and  labor  groups  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Econwolc  Opportunity.  The  centers 
have  already  trained  and  found  jobs  for 
6.000  persons  in  the  short  3  years  since 
its  inception.  The  approval  of  the  cen- 
ters Is  coming  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
similsu^  efforts  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  magic  in- 
volved in  the  remarkable  results 
achieved  by  this  antipoverty  effort.  The 
center  is  the  product,  as  President  John- 
son said,  of  the  spirit  that  "wants  to 
affirm  the  dignity  of  every  man.  what- 
ever his  race  or  religion."  The  success  of 
the  center  is  traceable  to  determination 
on  the  part  of  many  individuals  not  con- 
tent to  stand  idle  while  human  poten- 
tial and  human  dignity  go  imdeveloped; 
it  is  traceable  to  the  good  sense  of  an 
enlightened  Congress  which  set  up  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  wage 
war  on  poverty,  and  to  the  timely  sup- 
port the  OEO  rendered  to  the  OIC  idea. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  entire  congressional  delegation  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Congressmen 
Barrett,  Nix,  Byrne,  Eilbehg.  and 
Green,  accompanied  the  Pesldent  on  his 
visit  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It 
was  a  happy  event,  too,  that  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
sign  an  education  bill  extending  the 
Teachers  Corps,  another  important 
weapon  in  the  poverty  war. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  following  story  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  which  describes  the  Pres- 
ident's visit  to  Philadelphia: 
Johnson    Praibes    Trainiwo    Center — Signs 

Teacher  Btll  ts  Ghktto  Sklt-Help  Proj- 
ect 

(By  Muriel  Dobbin) 

San  Antonio,  June  29. — President  Johnson 
today  went  Into  the  Philadelphia  slums  to 
celebrate  a  victory  for  his  much-crltlclzed 
war  on  poverty. 

Heading  for  a  ftmeral  In  Texas  and  an  ex- 
tended stay  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  the  President 
paused  in  PhUadelphla  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  been  so  successful  In  organiz- 
ing his  own  battle  against  poverty  that  his 
programs  are  now  being  backed  by  $6,500,000 
of  Federal  money. 

In  a  former  police  station  located  In  an 
area  once  known  as  "The  Jungle."  Mr.  John- 
son met  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a  0-foot, 
6-lnch  Negro  Baptist  minister  who  founded 
the  first  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  In  an  abandoned  station  house  of  the 
Twenty-third  Philadelphia  i>ollce  precinct 
In  1964. 

SIX  branches 

There  are  now  six  branches  of  the  center, 
which  concentrates  on  encouraging  self-help 
within  the  poverty  program,  and  training 
unemployed  adults  to  fiU  jobs  In  short  sup- 
ply. 

The  Chief  Executive  used  the  Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization  Center  to  prove  his 
theory  that  the  problems  of  poverty  are  cre- 
ated by  men  and  can  be  overcome  by  them. 

"What  I  have  seen  Is  not  just  a  training 
program."  declared  the  President,  asserting 
that  In  such  centers,  self  respect  Is  bom. 

"The  Federal  Government  did  not  build 
this  center."  he  emphasized.  "Neither  busi- 
ness nor  labor  nor  phUanthropy  nor  city 
officials  built  It.  The  spirit  that  built  thU 
center  wants  to  affirm  the  dignity  of  every 
man,  whatever  his  race  or  religion." 
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It  la  the  sams  iptrtt,  nUd  tbe  President, 
wbich  motlTated  ttie  pOTerty  programs  Bucb 
as  the  Job  Corpw,  Head  Start,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Touth  Corp*  and  tbe  Teacher  Corps. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  tbe  opportvnlty  c^  his 
visit  to  sign  Into  law  the  Teacher  Corps  blU 
passed  this  week  by  CongTMs,  authorizing 
•136,000.000  oyer  the  next  three  years  to  In- 
crease the  corps  to  9.000  trainees  a  year  by 
1970. 

Appealing  for  recrtilts  for  ^e  Teacher 
Corps,  the  President  said  he  hoped  to  double 
the  size  of  the  corps  by  fall.  He  stressed  that 
the  most  challenglag  work  which  can  be 
undertaken  is  to  "light  tbe  spark  at  learning 
In  a  yoxxng  child." 

SKAIX     P»0«KA1( 

He  conceded  that  t*ie  Teacher  Corps  Is  stlU 
a  small  program,  but  reminded  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  once  a  small  program,  yet 
had  "left  the  mark  of  America's  idealism  all 
over  the  world." 

The  Teacher  Corps  pro^-am,  said  Mr.  John- 
■on.  "will  bring  the  best  instruction  Ameri- 
cans can  produce  to  the  children  who  need  it 
most — the  children  of  poverty." 

The  President,  who  rarely  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  criticize  his  ariUes,  tossed  an  Im- 
prconptu  aside  or  two  Into  his  speech  com- 
plaining that  "when  you  talk  about  what  is 
right,  you  don't  appear  to  be  nearly  as  In- 
teresting as  you  do  when  you  talk  about  what 
Is  wrong." 

In  case  anyone  had  missed  his  point,  Mr. 
Johnson  added  that  more  attention  was  paid 
to  the  person  who  fell  down  the  steps  than 
the  man  who  lifted  him  up. 

The  Chief  Executive,  who  was  accompanied 
on  his  Philadelphia  foray  by  Sargent  Shrlver, 
director  of  the  Office  ol  Beonomic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Pennsylvania  Republican  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  viewed  training  classes  for 
metal  workers,  textile  workers,  welders  and 
beauticians,  and  took  a  look  into  the  old  cell- 
block  of  the  former  pollee  station. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  center  was 
founded  there,  it  has  trained  and  provided 
Jobe  fc*  6,000  people. 

As  the  President  left  tfae  emter,  Mr.  Sulli- 
van pointed  at  him  and  announced  to  the 
crowd,  "He  Is  the  man  who  made  it  possible; 
be  and  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Johnson  flew  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Antonio  where  he  attended  the  funeral  of 
bis  uncle,  Huffman  Balnea,  then  went  on  to 
the  LBJ  Ranch  70  miles  away,  where  he  is 
expected  to  spend  several  days. 


B«nefib  for  Vietaam  Veterans 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  waer  vksimia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBaTTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discuaoed  boneflts  for  Viet- 
nam veterans: 

Bkneitts  pok  Vktmam  Yktxeans 

This  la  Jim  Kee.  brlngtng  you  ttie  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  Congress  la  now  eompleUng  action  on 
a  bUI  known  as  the  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  for  veterana  of  tbe  Vietnam  era. 
The  basic  purpoae  of  this  leglslatton  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  re- 
ceive comparable  benefits  to  those  who 
served  In  either  World  War  or  In  the  Korean 
Conflict. 

Moat  Members  of  Congreas  believe  that 
this  leglslatloa  la  long  ovardua  and  I  believe 


the  American  people  will  agree.  Certainly,  the 
bitter  struggle  now  going  on  in  the  tropical 
heat  of  Indo  China  has  developed  Into  a 
major  war.  The  servicemen  who  stirvlve  this 
conflict,  or  who  are  Injured  there  In  line  of 
duty,  are  surely  deserving  of  equal  treat- 
ment with  those  veterans  who  served  their 
country  in  prior  wars. 

Under  the  Act.  the  period  of  ellglbiUty 
will  extend  from  the  Bay  on  Tonkin  Incident 
in  1964  until  the  crisis  Is  declared  ended — 
either  by  the  President  or  the  Congress. 
Thus,  the  period  of  eligibility  has  already 
lasted  nearly  three  years. 

The  additional  benefits  conferred  upon 
Vietnam  veterans  may  be  divided  Into  four 
major  classes  as  follows: 

1.  Disability  compensation  at  fuH  wartime 
rates  for  all  veterans. 

2.  Disability  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  children. 

3.  Special  medical  care  Including  medi- 
cines and  drugs  for  severly  disabled  veterans 
on  the  penMon  rolls  and 

4.  Financial  aid  in  the  purchase  of  spe- 
cially equipped  motor  cars  for  those  who 
need  such  vehicles. 

In  general,  compensation  for  peacetime 
service  averages  about  80".  or  wartime  rates. 
This  means  that  servicemen  who  suffer  dis- 
abilities in  Vietnam  will  receive  a  substantial 
Increase  in  their  monthly  payments.  The 
provision  authorizing  the  donation  of  drugs 
and  medicines  to  severely  disabled  veterans 
on  the  pension  rolls  will  give  help  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  But  this  provision  also 
points  up  the  wonderful  advances  made  by 
the  medical  profession  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  suffering  from  deep-seated  physical 
or  mental  illness.  Many  cases  which  were 
listed  as  incurable  in  former  times  now  re- 
spond to  advanced  methods  of  therapy  which 
are  administered  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  new  legislation  also  provides  for  the 
payment  of  $1,600  to  help  in  the  purchase 
of  an  automobile  for  those  combat  veterans 
who  suffered  the  loss  of  one  or  both  hands  or 
one  or  both  feet.  This  provision  has  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  other  veterans  for  some 
time.  The  motor  industry  builds  special  type 
vehicles  for  those  badly  crippled  veterans 
who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  drive  at 
all. 

There  is  one  other  development  of  Import- 
ance to  those  Interested  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans legislation.  In  a  message  to  Congress 
In  January,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
thorough  study  of  the  entire  pn-ogram  of 
assistance  to  veterans  to  bring  It  up  to  date. 
This  proposal  was  based  on  the  sound  prin- 
ciple Uiat  even  the  best  of  programs  need 
revision  in  the  light  of  changing  times.  A 
special  Advisory  Committee  is  now  In  the 
field  studying  what  needs  to  be  done.  When 
this  Committe  makes  its  report,  Oongrses 
will  be  better  equipped  to  modernize  the 
whole  program  of  veterans  assistance. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  a  Success  in 
East  Chicago,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Juljr  12.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  heair 
of  a  great  deal  of  agitation  from  cer- 
tain sources  that  some  of  our  productive 
programs  enacted  during  the  last  Con- 
gress should  be  curtailed  on  account  of 
international  expenditures.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  curtsUllng  of  the  great 


programs  which  benefit  so  many  mil- 
lions  of  people  over  the  Nation  through 
education,  apprentice  training,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  false  economy. 

By  reason  of  the  various  projects  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  during  the  last 
dozen  years  and  especially  during  the 
89th  Congress,  millions  will  become  tax- 
payers instead  of  taxeaters  on  relief 
rolls. 

About  a  year  ago.  Dr.  John  B.  Nicosia, 
mayor  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  Jamej 
Porter,  project  director,  with  the  aid  of 
a  representative  from  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  inaugurated  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  in  the  city 
of  East  Chicago,  Ind.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  report  on  the  success  of  this 
program. 

Although  originally  funded  for  100 
slots,  *.he  out-of-school  project  haa 
helped  more  than  twice  that  number  ol 
young  men  and  women  take  their  place 
in  the  world  of  work.  The  statistics  of 
success  illustrate  the  excellence  of  this 
endeavor.  Approximately  220  young  peo- 
ple are  now  or  have  been  enroUed  since 
last  fall,  and  the  NYC  job  counselori 
have  already  been  able  to  place  60  en- 
rolleees  in  private  industry  jobs.  Twenty- 
five  more  have  been  encouraged  to  go 
back  to  school  as  full-time  students.  Four 
have  gone  into  the  Job  Corps  for  further 
training,  while  11  have  enrolled  ia 
training  programs  run  by  private  in- 
dustry or  MDTA.  Eight  have  joined  the 
armed  services.  Only  10  have  left  be- 
cause they  :ould  not  adjust  to  daily 
w^ork. 

The  East  Chicago  project  has  also 
helped  to  place  directly  into  private  in- 
dustry over  125  young  men  and  womea 
who  wanted  to  enroll  In  NYC,  but  were 
ineligible.  While  NYC's  placement  role  is 
directed  primarily  toward  enrollees.  It 
was  able  to  help  these  additional  younc 
people  because  of  its  close  relationship 
with  local  employers. 

To  help  prepare  these  out-of-school 
youths  for  the  competitive  job  world,  th« 
project  directors  require  all  enrollees  to 
take  remedial  education.  They  have  set 
up  a  program  with  the  city  school  system 
In  which  the  NYC  uses  the  school  facili- 
ties and  supports  counselors  and  other 
professionals,  while  the  school  system 
pays  the  teachers  with  funds  from  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  Each  youth  receives  4  hours  of 
classes  a  week,  studying  basic  Engllsk 
and  mathematics  along  with  other  sub- 
jects directly  related  to  his  Job. 

In  tribute  to  these  young  people,  p«u- 
tlclpating  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Mayor  Nicosia  of  East  Chicago 
and  chairman  of  the  East  Chicago's  pov- 
erty committee  recently  wrote  a  columa 
in  their  montlily  newsletter.  Citing  the 
contributions  Biade  to  his  city  by  tbe 
NYC,  he  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have  bad 
in  my  career  in  pubUc  life  has  been  to  help 
begin  our  local  NTC  program. 

The  benefits  to  East  Chicago,  the  state  and 
the  nation  are  many  and  diverse.  Initially  the 
program  puts  dollars  Into  the  pockets  of 
youth  from  families  living  at  or  below  tbe 
pKJverty  level,  but  this  isn't  the  most  signif- 
icant aspect.  For  the  heart  of  the  progrssi 
helps  nutiire  abUitlee  and  skills  of  our  youof 
citizens  to  take  their  rightful  place  In  tbU 
great  society. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
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the  young  citizens  involved  in  this  program 
have  made  very  substantial  contributions  to 
tbe  local  agencies  to  which  they  have  been 
assigned.  They  have  performed  admirably  as 
water  filter  aides  and  in  a  boat  of  other  po- 
glUons.  Knowing  fiUl  weU  that  we  have  a  fis- 
cal responsibility  to  all  taxpayers,  I  would 
like  to  reflect  upon  a  dollars  and  cents  ap- 
proach to  our  program.  It  is  economically 
sensible  to  have  our  youngsters,  who  have 
minimal  job  skills,  as  employees  in  NYC  pro- 
grams at  taxpayers  expense;  creating  oppor- 
tunities anew  for  the  re-education  and  re- 
training of  successive  waves  of  young  adults. 
We  Indicate  with  pride  the  additional  bene- 
fits of  the  program  because  since  Its  Incep- 
tion in  June  1965,  so  many  young  adults  have 
moved  from  the  NTC  program  to  fxUl-tlme 
employment  In  the  private  econcxny.  ITiey 
are  taxpayers  (In  some  Instances  removed 
from  the  welfare  rolls)  and  now  contributing 
manbers  of  society) .  From  this  point  of  view 
our  NYC  program  has  to  be  considered  a 
dollars  and  cents  success. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  Mayor  Nicosia 
In  praise  of  the  East  Chicago  NYC  for  its 
successful  project;  and  encourage  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Work 
Programs  In  its  efforts  to  help  oiu-  yoimg 
people  compete  in  this  rapidly  changing 
world.  Because  of  this  project  and  others 
like  it,  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and 
women  throughout  this  Nation  will  lead 
useful  and  productive  lives,  helping  to 
build  a  better  America. 


New  Junior  High  School  m  Stony  Point, 
N.Y^  Dedicated  in  Honor  of  Jim  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF'REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  returned 
to  his  hometown,  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  for 
the  dedication  of  a  new  junior  liigh 
school  in  his  name  and  honor.  Although 
Jim  Farley  never  graduated  from  the 
schools  of  Rockland  Coimty  or  attended 
college,  his  list  of  attainments  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  dreams  of  most  other  Ameri- 
cans— town  clerk,  supervisor,  assembly- 
man, top  Democrat  who  put  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  the  White  House,  distin- 
guished Postmaster  General  and  pres- 
enOy  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.— he  could  hardly  have 
gone  further. 

In  speaking  of  the  dedication,  Jim 
Parley,  with  typical  modesty  and  sincer- 
ity, remarked: 

I  liave  received  many  honors  from  colleges 
and  universities  down  through  the  years,  but 
frankly,  nothing  ever  gave  me  the  satisfaction 
that  the  naming  of  this  school  for  me  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that 
the  North  Rockland  Junior  High  School 
be  named  in  Jim  Farley's  honor  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  to  all  who  follow  that  edu- 
cation and  the  determination  to  succeed 
comprise  a  combination  that  can  never 
fail. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
Deneflt  of  General  Farley's  remarks,  I  in- 
sert the  text  of  his  dedicatorv  address, 
tne  invocation  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  J. 


Plannery,  editorials  from  the  Nyack 
Journal-News,  and  Rockland  Messenger, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

The  OppoRTtrNrrT  or  Eddcation 
My  friends,  my  townspeople : 
It  has  been  my  privilege  during  the  past 
many  years  to  address  gatherings  of  every 
nature,  large  and  small,  East  and  West,  North 
and  South,  here  In  the  United  Statee  and  In 
many  countries  In  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But,  never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
an  invitation  to  speak  has  given  me  the 
genuine  sense  of  fulfillment  as  has  this  oc- 
casion— the  dedication  of  the  Jamee  A. 
Farley  Junior  High  School  In  the  town  of 
Stony  Point,  New  York.  Naturally,  everyone 
likes  to  come  back  home — and  Stony  Point 
will  always  be  home  to  me. 

As  I  look  over  the  names  of  the  students 
I  note  many  famUiar  ones,  grandsons,  grand- 
daughters and  descendents  of  many  Intimate 
friends  of  a  lifetime.  And,  I  also  note  names 
new  to  me — the  sons  and  daughters  of  fanU- 
lles  who  have  settled  here  since  I  moved 
away  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Ours  is  Indeed 
a  growing  community.  And,  I  congratulate 
one  and  all — old-timers  and  newcomers — and 
all  the  parents,  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  these  boys  and 
girls  to  have  the  opportunity  of  education. 
I  weU  remember  today,  that  part  of  my 
education  which  I  received  In  the  Orassy 
Point  grade  school  before  I  attended  the 
Stony  Point  High  School.  In  looking  back 
over  that  span  of  years  I  can  recall  a  hun- 
dred pleeisant  memcn-ies  and  hardly  a  single 
regret.  Memories  of  my  graduation  in  1905 
from  the  Stony  Point  High  School  return  to 
me  today,  as  do  the  memories  of  the  mixed 
emotions  I  had  when  I  was  Invited  to  ad- 
dress the  graduating  class  ot  that  high 
school — thirty  years  later. 

I  want  this  audience  to  know  bow  grateful 
I  am  and  always  will  be  to  Stony  Point  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  they  rejwsed  in  me 
at  the  start  of  my  political  career  as  Town 
Clerk  and  the  support  they  accorded  me  in 
subsequent  elections  when  I  was  a  candidate 
tor  Supervisor  and  member  of  the  State  As- 
sembly. Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  pub- 
lic life  (and  with  which  most  of  you  are 
familiar)  can  be  attributed  wholly  to  my 
first  election  as  Town  Clerk.  I  shall  always 
remember  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  the 
people  of  Stony  Point  for  the  trust  they 
placed  In  me — as  well  my  children  and  grand- 
children for  I  have  told  them  the  story  many 
times;  they  all  know  exactly  how  I  feel  about 
the  Town  of  Stony  Point  and  what  it  means 
to  me.  ^ 

Now,  the  official  measuring  point  in  the 
United  States  is  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and 
from  It  all  distances  are  measiired.  But  every 
American  carries  his  own  measuring  point, 
imbedded  in  his  heart — and  he  calls  It  his 
home  town.  Other  Americans  are  his  coun- 
trymen, united  in  a  great  Republic;  other  na- 
tionalities are  his  fellow  men,  part  of  a  wide, 
wide  world.  But  his  townsmen  are  his  peo- 
ple, the  people  who  put  the  meaning  of 
"home"  in  his  homeland. 

Far  more  important  than  any  measure- 
ment of  distance,  a  home  town  gives  a  person 
his  estimate  of  values. 

Geographically,  I  have  measured  off  Stony 
Point,  and  more  particularly  by  its  distance 
in  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  but,  all 
of  my  life  I  have  measured  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  its  distance  from  the  values  of 
Stony  Pcrint. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  that  most  peo- 
ple and  most  countries  aren't  very  distant 
from  us  at  all.  Furthermore,  while  the  means 
and  the  methods  of  life  have  changed 
greatly,  the  values  have  not. 

The  reason  is  that  the  true  values  were 
established  before  this  RepubUc  was  bom. 
Here  in  Stony  Point,  when  I  was  a  boy, 
people  worked  hard  to  give  their  children  * 
better  chance  In  a  better  world.  In  spite  of 
what  the  pessimists  tell  you.  they  succeeded. 


This  la  a  Isetter  world,  with  better  chances 
tlian  when  1  vbs  a  boy.  And  ttie  chancw  are 
getting  better  because  all  over  the  wcrld 
people  waat  for  themselves  and  their  Ohll- 
dren  the  same  things  that  we  want  here. 

Now,  this  wasn't  always  ao.  Only  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  the  whole  world  thought  war 
was  a  glorious  thing.  Now  they  know  better. 
During  the  whole  American  Revolution,  only 
4,000  lives  were  loet.  In  World  War  n,  o\ii 
country  alone  lost  360,000  men  killed,  and 
1,000,000  woimded — and  over  37  million  peo- 
ple were  killed.  There  are,  of  course,  things 
worth  fighting  for  and  we  are  fighting  for 
them  right  now.  But,  as  Cardinal  Spellman 
declared,  "Everybody  wants  peace,  and  no 
one  knows  how  to  achieve  It." 

I  predict  that  the  generation  which  Is 
going  to  this  and  other  schools  will  find  the 
way.  I  am  opumist  enoxigh  to  believe  that  the 
next  great  step  In  the  affairs  otf  men  wlU  be 
the  abolishment  of  war  through  Interna- 
tional understanding. 

PiirthermOTe,  I  believe  that  oiu-  country 
has  pioneered  the  coming  of  that  day.  Let 
us  look  at  the  American  record.  Right  here 
in  this  town.  General  Wayne  won  the  battle 
of  Stony  Point.  The  great  strate^c  body  ol 
water  dxulng  the  Revolution  was  the  Hudson 
River,  Just  as  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  are  today. 

Now.  when  the  Revolution  was  won. 
Orange  County  made  no  claim  that  it  could 
stop  ships  from  using  the  Hudson.  It  realized 
it  was  part  of  New  York  State.  And  New 
York  State  realized  that  It  was  part  of  the 
United  States;  it  did  not  try  to  stop  the 
other  states  from  using  it.  So  long  as  the 
use  is  lawful  and  peaceful,  the  Hudson  River 
is  open  to  all  nations.  This  very  day,  steam- 
ers flying  foreign  flags  have  gone  up  and 
down  the  river  to  the  inland  port  of  Albany. 
Foreign  flags  also  fly  on  our  Great  Lakes, 
since  the  St.  LawTence  Waterway  was  com- 
pleted. That  is  the  American  Way.  In  spite  of 
the  lies  and  distortions  of  those  who  wish  to 
see  it  fail — that  is  the  way  our  country  offers 
to  the  world.  The  offer  of  the  American  Way 
Is  just  this  simple.  I  ask  no  man  to  be  less 
than  a  patriot  in  his  own  country.  I  do  not 
ask  a  Frenchman  to  love  Prance  less  than  I 
love  the  United  States,  nor  a  Russian  to 
love  Russia  less  than  I  love  my  country. 
Americans  ask  no  man  to  be  less  than  a  pa- 
triot, but  Americans  offer  to  be  something 
more  than  a  patriot  In  order  to  achieve  World 
Peace. 

What  do  we  Americans  mean  by  being 
more  than  patriots? 

No  nation  in  recorded  history  ever  gave 
more  of  its  treasure  In  rebuilding  a  war- 
wrecked  world  In  the  tens  of  billions,  the 
American  people  taxed  and  taxed  themselves, 
to  bring  peace  and  dignity  to  other  lands. 
Every  President  of  the  United  States  in 
this  Century  has  declared  again  and  again 
that  the  American  people  want  no  more  for 
themselves  but  they  will  not  stand  idly  by 
while  aggressors  attempt  to  make  little  na- 
tions less. 

In  its  deepest  sense,  therefore.  I  believe 
that  the  American  Way  means  the  expansion 
not  of  political  borders  but  of  the  himian 
values  of  the  human  heart.  For  a  world  gone 
mad  with  materialism.  I  am  confident  that 
the  least  materialistic  nation  In  the  world 
Is  the  United  States.  These  are  the  values 
that  my  parents  taught  me,  for  these  are  the 
Stony  Point  values. 

American  foreign  policy  is  as  simple  as 
President  Lincoln: 

"With  malice  toward  none  and  with  char- 
ity toward  all,  let  us  do  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right." 

Since  the  American  school  system  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  Republic  and  since  a  per- 
son's home  town  is  the  cornerstone  of  his 
heart,  my  heart  Is  simply  too  full  for  me  to 
tell  you  today  how  much  the  naming  of  this 
school  means  to  me.  I  have  one  deep  regret: 
that  my  parents  who  so  deeply  loved  their 
chUdren  and  their  townsfolk  are  not  present; 
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tout  I  know  you  wlU  not  count  tt  amta  1^ 

to  ^paiint.  who  taught  me  these  Taluee 
which  you  hare  »een  fit  to  notice. 

I  ^  «leUghted.  howerer.  that  my  brother. 

BlU-^d  four  of  my  t'^<^<^^<^^-7^;^ 
Montgomery.  Carol  Montgomery.  GaU  Mont- 
KMn^  and  T*ra  Parley  are  persent.  To  them 
IS^aU  of  the  children  now  attending  and 
^wm  attend  thl.  ^)lendld  «Jhool  I  can 
r^y  teamanlt  the  Stony  Point  values  as  they 
were  transmitted  to  me. 

in  conclusion,  let  me  again  o^^J^JJ^^ 
ce«  appreclaUoo  to  ttoe  people  of  t^'  Town 
of  Stony  Point  who  hare  so  greatly  honored 
me  today.  I  have  received  many  honors  dur- 
S^  my  me.  many  college,  and  universities 
have  conferred  honorary  degrees  on  me— but 
I  count  the  grwiteat  honor  I  have  ever  re- 
Lu,S^ft^  S^UtuUon  of  learning  the 
Deiwit^of  the  James  A.  Parley  Junior 
mth   school.   Stony  Point,  New  Tork-my 

''^U*^.^  w«  make  It  po-Ohle  for  thou- 
sands ot  boys  and  girls  to  go  out  Into  Ufe 
to  the  same  spirit  and  In  the  same  com- 
mendable way  a.  did  their  P"«nts  and  an- 
cestors equipped  with  the  same  solid  foun- 
SSS  0?  education  that  were  Provided  f^ 
us    h^    a*   Stony   Point.   But   In    the   last 
analysU  however,  you  are  the  ones  who  must 
complete   your   own    education.   Others   can 
S^7ou  ttve  opportunity  to  achieve  thln^ 
to  thL  world  b^t  you  are  the  ones  who  mu^t 
wOMOt  these  opportuniuea  to  the  conditions 
yoifmeet.  It  Is  your  loyalty  and  your  courage 
that    make    your    education    count    In    this 
world,  not  only  to  the  end  that  you.  your- 
selv^  may  succeed  but  that  your  success 
^y  makeVe  world  In  which  you  Uve  • 
better  place  for  other*-and  I  repeat,  theop- 
portunlty  ot  education  wUl  la  a  very  great 
measure  make  that  possible. 

As  our  town  la  part  of  a  great  state  and 
our  great  state  part  of  a  great  nation,  you 
will  lead  our  great  nation  Into  the  making 
^»  «*at  and  peaceful  world.  The  faith  and 
toe  o^Umlsm  which  have  carried  thU  nation 
the  Kreatnees  wUl  never  fall.  Tou  will  carry 
on  imd  there  will  be  a  day  and  soon  when  aU 
»atlons  wUl  Miy.  "One  World,  mdlvlslble  un- 
der God.  with  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all  . 
Thank  you — and  God  bless  you. 
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yawfA  country,  to  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
^iw^  ot  the  Son  and  ot  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Invocation  bt  Rt.  Rev.  Wsj^am  J.  Plannekt 
O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God  as  we  gather 
with  our  neighbors  of  all  faiths  in  a  com- 
mon bond,  we  Invoke  your  Blessing  upon  the 
James  A.  Parley  Junior  High  School  and 
Stony  Point  Elementary  School.  These  beau- 
tUul  buildings  are  a  tribute  to  tbe  sacrifice  of 
the  people  of  the  community,  aad  their  love 
and   affection   for  their  children. 

It  U  eminently  fitting  that  the  Junior  High 
School  be  dedicated  to  a  man  who  was  born 
in  this  town,  and  has  risen  to  the  highest 
levels  in  our  great  country.  He  has  served  his 
God  Country  and  neighbors  m  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  a  shining  example  to  the  youth 
who  wiU  attend  school  in  our  community. 
His  weU  known  affection  for  the  friends  of 
aU  ages  is  appreciated  by  all  who  know  him. 
We  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  return  home 
for  many,  many  mc«-e  birthdays. 

O  Lord,  you  said  to  let  the  chUdren  come 
to  you  and  forbid  them  not.  We  implore  your 
bletelng  upon  theee  buildings  which  will  be 
used  to  educate  your  children. 

FUl  the  teachers  wltb  the  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge, wisdom  and  understanding.  SUengthen 
the  students  with  Tour  Inspiring  help,  that 
they  may  grasp  with  their  minds,  treasure  in 
their  hearts,  and  carry  out  In  their  deeds^ 
the  teachings  that  will  make  tiiem  good, 
loyal  oltlzena.  May  the  students  appreclata 
and  use  the  wonderful  faclllttee  provided  by 
their  neighbors,  and  the  dedicated  service  of 
their  teacher*,  school  admlnlstratloo  and  th« 
Board  of  Education. 

We  humbly  ask  Your  BlesslBg  O  God  upon 
-    all  here  present,  our  community  and  our  be- 


IFrom  the  Joumal-Newa,  Nyack,  N.T, 

May  81.  19671 

WHJOdE  HONoa  Is  Dtjx 

No  school  in  the  North  Rockland  District 

could  be  more  H>pn>prlately  named  tban  the 

James  A.  Parley  Junior  High  School  which 

IB  to  be  dedicated  this  Sunday.  The  district 

thus  recognizes  Its  moet  distinguished  son, 

a  man  who  may  not  have  graduated  formally 

from  its  BChooU  and  who  may  not  have  gone 

to  college  but  who  haa  been  granted  a  fuU 

two-dozen   honorary  college   and  university 

degrees  during  his  tremendous  career. 

Nor  does  Jim  Parley  forget  his  early  school- 
ing and  what  It  meant  to  him.  his  earlier 
years  in  Grassy  Point  and  what  they  did  for 
Uim  in  sending  him  on  his  way.  "The  people 
of  Grassy  Point,  the  Town  of  Stony  Point, 
and  Rockland  County  were  very  kind  to  nae._ 
said  Mr.  Parley  \n  speaking  to  the  county  8 
hlKh  school  valedictorians  of  1967  the  other 
evening.  "If  they  hadn't  elected  me  town 
clerk,  supervisor  and  assemblyman  I  couldnt 
have  gone  ahead."  w   .   i*   i. 

What  Mr.  Parley  said  Is  true— but  It  Is 
equally  true  he  had  a  talent  all  his  own  to 
offer  to-the  public  that  elected  him.  a  talent 
that  would  not  have  been  denied  no  matter 
what  career  he  chose  to  follow.  Whatever 
It  might  have  been,  he  could  hardly  have 
gone  higher  than  as  the  top  Democrat  who 
put  President  Prankling  D.  Roosevelt  In  the 
White  House,  as  a  distinguished  Postmaster 
General  in  the  Roosevelt  cabinet,  and  now  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  world-wide 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation. 

It  is  not  amaslng  that  he  is  still  the  Jim 
Parley  he  wa«  when  he  attended  school  In 
Grassy  Point,  when  he  played  a  top  first  base 
for  the  Haverstraw  town  team,  when  he 
served  in  his  several  elective  offices.  He  has 
an  inborn  Interest  in  people,  a  natxiral 
friendliness  for  them,  a  bubbling  enthusiasm 
for  whatever  Is  going  on  around  him. 

So  It  is  fitting  that  the  North  Rockland 
Junior  High  be  named  In  Mr.  Parley's  honor 
and  that  he  be  the  day's  guest  of  honor  so 
he  may  know  his  friends  and  neighbors  have 
not  forgoten  him  Just  as  he  has  not  for- 
gotten them.  He  will  have  many  friends  from 
his  early  daya  in  the  audience  but  he  will  also 
have  the  friends  who  have  known  him  in  the 
years  between. 

Certainly  the  name  and  the  school  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
district,  a  reminder  to  them  that  education 
and  a  wiU  to  succeed  make  a  combination 
that  can't  loee.  And  on  this  occasion,  too.  the 
county  Joins  the  North  Rockland  district  in 
paying  Its  tribute  to  its  most  distinguished 
native  son. 


him  .  .  The  human  value  of  the  human 
heart",  the  desire  for  a  better  world  not  only 
for  Americans  but  for  all  mankind.  James 
A.  Parley  spoke  at  a  day  of  peace  in  the 
world  and  predicted  someday  there  will  be 
one  world.  Indivisible  under  God.  with  Ub- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  His  message  was  to 
the  point  ...  If  It  could  happen  In  your 
own  home  town  It  can  happen  throughout 
the  world. 


[Prom    the    Rockland     County    Messenger, 
Stony  Point,  N.Y..  June  8,  1967) 
Big    Jim— James    A.    Parley   attended    the 
former  one  room  schoolhouse  In  Grajssy  Point 
but  he  never  received  a  high  school  diploma. 
So   it  was  a  distinct  honor  to  Big  Jim  to 
be  m  his  hometown  Sunday  and   to  be  at 
the    ceremony    dedicating    the    Junior    high 
sckool  In  his  name  and  honor.  James  Parley 
has  goae  far  In  this  world  and  one  of  the 
reasons   Is   his   humanness.   It   was   evident 
Sunday    that   Jim    was    deeply    touched    by 
the  honor  bestowed  on  him   He  also  said  that 
geographically,   he   has   measured   off   Stony 
Point  by  Its  distance  in  miles  from  the  rest 
of   the   world   but   that   all    of   his   life,   he 
has  measured  the  rest  of  the  world  by  iU 
departure  from   the   values  of  Stony  Point. 
In    Stony    Point    people    worked    hard    to 
give    their    children    a    better    chance    In    a 
better    world,    he    said.    Now    the    world    la 
working  toward  a  better  Ufe  In  spite  of  Ita 
troubled   times    .    .    .   This   is   the   value   of 
Stony  Point,  said  Big  Jim.  This  U  what  he 
learned  In  those  early  formative  years  and 
Big   Jim   brought   baok   thos*    values    with 


Social  Security  AmendmenU  of  19«7 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

0»    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  ol  our  most  distinguished 
senior  citizens  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ot 
March  21  to  continue  his  fine  efforts  In 
behalf  of  social  security  recipients. 
Charles  O'Doimell  is  weU  known  in  my 
State  for  his  more  than  30  years  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  his  testimony  which 
follows: 

STATEMENT  OI"  CHAELES  C.  O'DONNIXt.  EX- 
ECCTIVK  DIUCTOR.  SENIOB  CmZENS  &  ASSO- 
CIATES OF  AMSaiCA 

Mr  O'DONNSU-.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  a  word,  that  Congresaman  Burke  fought 
for  the  aged  la  my  State  for  36  straight 
hours,  and  they  kept  moving  the  clock  back 
to  make  It  a  legislative  day. 

Mr  Chairman  and  honorable  members  ol 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  Flrat 
of  all.  I  wish  to  thank  your  committee  tot 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you. 

My  name  is  Charles  C^'Donnell,  of  Lynn. 
Mass..  executive  director  of  the  Senior  Citi- 
zens and  Associates  of  America,  Incorporattd 
aa  a  nonprofit  corporaUon  under  the  law 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  As  » 
matter  of  identification.  I  think  I  should  give 
you  a  brief  statement  in  regard  to  our  society. 
It  was  established  In  1926  as  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Old  Age  Pensions.  Later  on. 
It  became  the  Senior  CiUzens  and  Associates 
of  America,  and  was  incorporated  last  Au- 
gust in  order  to  be  of  better  service  to  our 

'^  Rliuzl'nrthat  you  have  received  almort 
every  conceivable  reason  why  social  secwltj 
should  be  increased.  I  am  giving  you  «  brlrf 
summary  of  action  that  your  body  has  Uken 
in  regard  to  Increased  benefits  for  the  elderly 
and  the  cooperation  that  our  society  hM 
given  the  social  security. 

our  society  has  placed  five  questions  ob 
the  ballot,  of  which  four  were  approved  oy 
the  people.  We  have  taken  part  In  every  p  e« 
of  legislation  designed  to  benefit  our  retted 
elders,  and  we  are  proud  to  state  that  Masss- 
chusett*   is    rated    as    having    the   best  aU- 
around  laws  benefiting  the   elderly  in  tM 
Nation.  Our  Commonwealth  passed  the  nm 
law   for   the   elderiy   in    1930.   The  bill  «• 
signed  by  the  late  Gov.  Prank  Allen  and  pro- 
vided for  benefits  to  begin  at  70  years  of  age- 
Due  to  the  action  of  the  VS.  Congres,  rt- 
quh-lng  that  IB  order  for  the  State  to  becomt 
eligible    tor    Federal    benefits    they    had  W 
match  the  grant  of  $15  a  month  and  decrease 
the  age  to  65.  these  monthly  payments  were 
very  meager.  Throughout  the  years  you  ban 
greatly  Increased  the  allowance  to  the  w^ 
ous  States  for  the  blind,  the  disabled,  tM 
elderly,  and  aid  to  dependent  chlldrem. 

Our  society  has  constantly  fought  to  "• 
that  the  benefits  your  committee  appro"" 
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and  Oobgreas  has  gnuated  have  been  iMssed 
on  to  tboee  it  was  designed  to  help.  There  are 
S38  golden  age  and  senior  citizens  organlza- 
tloDS  In  our  Commonwealth.  Our  society  has 
limited  Its  membership  to  those  who  wish  to 
asElst  In  carrying  out  the  activities  of  being 
helpful  to  our  leas-fortunate  elders,  that  la, 
visiting  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  et  cetera. 
We  have  meetings  m  varlotis  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Our  headquarters  are  at  20  Lincoln 
Street,  Lynn.  Mass. 

Last  year  we  sent  letters  to  102,000  Massa- 
chusetts voters  who  were  66  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  we  have  notified  the  338  clubs  of 
this  hearing  and  of  our  participation  in  tes- 
tifying. I  am  including  for  the  record  a  list 
of  clubs  who  join  with  the  Senior  Citizens  As- 
sociation ot  America  In  supporting  HJl.  5710, 
filed  by  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  in  behalf 
of  President  Johnson's  request  for  Increased 
social  security  benefits. 

My  reason  for  discxisslng  old-age  assistance 
Is  to  encourage  you  to  recognlae  the  necessity 
of  Increased  social  security  payments.  The 
tune  1«  p>ast  due  when  our  Government 
should  realize  Its  responsibility  in  providing 
adequate  means  for  supplying  sufficient  in- 
comes for  the  Nation's  retired  elders  so  that 
they  may  face  the  twilight  of  their  lives  free 
from  tfce  fear  of  welfare  and  want,  and  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  Nation's  economy  by 
bemg  In  the  position  of  becoming  consumers 
otf  liie  Nation's  p>roducts.  At  one  time  in 
Massachusetts  we  had  107,000  persons  on  old- 
age  assistance,  but  due  to  Increased  social 
security  benefits  and  Industrial  pensions,  we 
now  have  48.000.  according  to  the  last  report 
I  received.  This  speaks  for  itself — the  benefits 
that  In/^reased  social  security  pwyments  have 
accomplished.  Thoee  who  are  the  hardest  hit 
are  the  elderly  who  have  saved  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  only  Income  they  have 
It  their  social  security  payment,  which  re- 
quires them  constantly  to  draw  on  their 
reserve  savings,  and  leaves  them  with  the 
fear  that  they  wlU  end  up  as  welfare 
recipient*. 

We  have  recognized  the  responsibility  of 
retiring  our  Federal,  State,  county,  city,  and 
town  employees  on  pensions  after  a  period 
<rf  faithful  service.  This  is  no  more  than  right 
and  what  we  should  do.  The  Nation's  pro- 
ducers, through  their  taxpayments,  are  pro- 
viding retirement  privileges  for  their  public 
servanU.  Our  group  has  never  had  any  quar- 
rel with  this  position.  We  do,  however,  re- 
sent wholeheartedly  that  one  segment  of  the 
Nation's  retired  elders  are  able  to  Uve  on 
the  hiU  of  plenty,  whfie  at  least  60  percent 
of  our  senior  citizens  must  spend  their  re- 
maining days  in  the  valley  of  despair. 

It  Is  nonsensical  to  talk  of  rehabilitating 
retired  elders  for  gainful  employment.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  our  elders  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The 
vast  majority  have  worked  all  their  lives  and 
have  earned  dignified  retirement  in  order 
that  they  may  maintain  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing compatible  with  the  American  way  of 
life.  There  is  talk  about  overproduction.  I 
claim  it  is  underconsumption,  as  at  least  10 
million  of  our  retired  elders  are  unable  to 
purchase  even  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
and  this  results  in  underconsumption,  which 
leads  to  unemployment.  The  answer  to  this 
problem  is  a  national  old-age  pension  of  at 
least  $200  per  month,  "nils  vast  sum  of 
circulating  wealth  would  balance  the  Na- 
tion's productive  facilities. 

According  to  Insurance  statistics,  only  1 
out  of  12  of  the  Nation's  elders  have  been 
»ble  to  accumulate  enough  to  take  care  of 
tbem  through  their  retirement  years.  A  com- 
prehensive medical  plan  has  been  enacted 
oy  the  Congress  to  protect  the  Nation's  el- 
■erly  in  time  of  sickness. 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  adopted 
•  resolution  calling  on  Congress  to  organize 
»  national  convention  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
«ttng  an  old-age-pension  amendment  to  the 
"•8,    ConstttuUon     providing    for    $200    m 


month,  and  I  feel  that  this  movement  will 
gain  momentum  and  finally  be  enacted.  At- 
tached for  the  record  is  a  copy  at  this  res- 
olution, as  weU  as  a  descriptive  article  from 
the  Lynn  Poet. 

In  supporting  increased  social  security 
benefiU  for  all,  I  further  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers,  open  at  least  during  the 
daylight  hoisrs.  where  the  aged  can  meet 
with  one  another,  renew  cddtlme  friendships 
and  hold  their  meetings,  and  be  Informed 
of  their  rights  under  the  law.  If  their  rights 
are  not  granted,  a  reprelentatlve  from  these 
centers  could  bring  their  case  before  an  ap- 
peals board  or  ai>proprlate  legislative  body, 
which  I  have  done  for  years. 

Our  society  wUl  support  any  report  this 
committee  brings  out  that  will  provide  in- 
creased social  Eccurity  benefits.  We  do  wish 
to  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  a  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  exemption  for  persons  45 
years  of  age  or  over  from  $1,200  to  $600, 
whether  they  are  receiving  social  security  or 
railroad  reUrement  benefits.  This  decrease 
would  tend  to  discourage  many  of  the  olds- 
ters from  continuing  employment.  I  suggest 
that  the  $1,500  earnings  limitation  be  in- 
creased to  allow  a  joint  earning  celling  of 
$3,000  as.  in  many  cases,  one  of  the  spouses 
Is  unable  to  work.  The  one  that  U  employed 
is  In  the  same  category  as  a  single  person 
although  they  have  double  expenses. 

We  also  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  this 
committee  to  include  legislation  preventing 
any  Increase  In  social  security  benefits  from 
affecting  veterans'  pension  payments.  For 
those  elderly  persons  trying  to  live  on  a  com- 
bined social  security  and  veteran's  pension, 
an  Increase  in  one  reduces  monthly  pay- 
ments in  the  other  and  precludes  their 
realizing  the  financial  relief  Intended. 

My  opinions  expressed  here  today  are  based 
upon  close  to  40  years  of  experience  as  a 
worker  and  a  leader  in  the  old-age  groups  In 
coping  with   their   problems. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
the  members  of  this  committee,  who 
throughout  the  years  have  assisted  In  pass- 
ing legislation  which  has  made  life  a  little 
more  pleasant  for  our  elders  in  the  twUight 
of  their  lives.  It  is  too  bad  you  have  not 
received  all  the  credit  you  deserve  In  assist- 
ing In  passing  legislation. 

We  wlah  all  of  you  good  health,  happiness 
and  future  success  in  your  endeavors. 

Member  clubs  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Semor  Citizens  and 
Associates  of  America  are: 

Weymouth  SeniOT  Citizens,  Weymouth. 
Mass. 

Golden  Age  Club,  Whltinsvllle.  Mass. 
Haverhia     Golden    Age    Club,    Haverhill, 
Mass. 
Palmer  Golden  Age  Club,  Palmer.  Mass. 
Golden  Age  Club,  Amherst.  Mass. 
Jackson  Gardens  Senior  Citizens.  Newton, 
Mass. 

Parker  House  Senior  Citizens.  Newton  Cen- 
ter.  Mass. 

Horace  Mann  Senior  Citizens.  NewtonvUle, 
Mass. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  Include  In  the 
record.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  the  letter  of  AprU  29. 
1964,  which  Is  appended  to  your  statement. 
This  material  will  be  Included  In  the  record. 

Mr.  O'DoNNEXt,.  Thank  you. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 
The  Commonwealth  or  MAssACHtrSETTS, 

Boston,  April  29,  1964. 
Resoltttions  Requesting  Congress  To  Call  a 

Convention  tor  Proposing  an  Amendment 

to  the  CONSTITtmoN  OP  THE  UnITCD  StATBB 

Provtdwio  a  Pension  op  Two  HtrNnan) 
DOLLAKS  Monthly  pok  Ce«tain  Persons 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, acting  In  pursuance  of  article  V 
of  the  oonstltuUon  of  the  United  States. 
hereby  requests  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  to  e&U  a  convention  under  said  ar- 
ticle for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  said  oonsatutton,  as  foUowa: 


"AETTCl* 

"Section  1.  The  Ocmgress  shall  provide  for 
the  payment,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  prescribe,  of  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  dollars  monthly  to  persons  over 
the  age  of  sixty-five. 

"Sec.  2.  Contributions  made  by  any  In- 
dividual for  the  ptenslon  provided  In  section 
one  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.";  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unite* 
States  be,  and  it  hereby  Is.  requested  to 
propose  as  the  mode  of  ratification  of  said 
amendment  that  It  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatiores  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  State  secretary  be.  and 
he  hereby  Is,  directed  to  send  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

Senate,  adopted,  April  21,  1964. 

Thomas  A.  Chadwick.  Clerk. 

House  of  Representatives  adopted  In  con- 
currence, April  23,   1964. 

William  C.  Maiiks.  Clerk. 
Attest: 

Kevin  H.  White. 
Secretary  of  the  Commontoealth. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALITOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
and  far-reaching  programs  begun  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
is  the  legal  services  program.  I  tun 
familiar  with  the  superb  job  being 
done  under  this  program  because  in  my 
congressional  district  in  California  there 
are  three  legal  ser\'ices  program  ofiQces 
serving  the  low-income  residents  of  Liv- 
ermore,  San  Jose,  and  the  Eden  area  of 
Hay  ward.  Through  neighborhood  law  of- 
fices, low-income  persons  are  for  the  first 
time  able  to  obtain  legal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation before  the  courts  and  in  their 
everyday  dealings  with  landlords,  mer- 
chants, and  bureaucracies,  both  public 
and  private.  The  guarantees  of  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  are  being  in- 
voked for  all.  where  too  often  in  the  past 
these  constitutional  principles  were  only 
available  for  those  who  could  afford  legal 
representation. 

The  legal  services  program  was  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Wade  Greene.  "Helping  the  Poor  Find 
Justice."  which  appeared  in  the  Reporter 
magazine.  May  18.  1967.  Mr.  Greene  also 
discusses  the  broad  implications  of  the 
program  and  the  effect  these  cases  and 
services  might  have  in  reforming  both 
law  and  judicial  administration.  I  insert 
the  article  by  Mr.  Greene  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 

Helping   the   Pooa  Pinb   Jostice 
(By  Wade  Greene) 

With    little    publicity,    the   Legal   Services 
Program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
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tunlty  1«  emergmg  as  potentially  one  of  the 
moet  Tamable  and  durable  proJecU  of  the 
war  on  poverty.  Through  Ita  neighborhood 
law  offlceTlt  ta  already  providing  direct  legal 
counsel  and  aeelstance  to  the  poor  In  many 
Dart*  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  program  s 
moet  anient  eupportere.  eepeclally  academic 
soclologUts.  would  like  to  see  It  go  much 
further  In  bringing  about  fund^entalre- 
lorma  affecting  the  poor.  They  believe  It  U 
a  useful  Inatrument  for  defining,  enforcing, 
and  ulUmately  enlarging  the  asserted  rights 
of  the  poor  through  the  courts  The  em- 
phaal*  of  these  visionary  supporters  often 
standing  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  traditional 
approach  of  the  privately  financed  egal-ald 
societies,  has  created  some  opposition;  but 
the  program  itself  has  proved  good  enough 
to  win  over  other  Initial  opponents. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD    1.AWTEKS 

Operating  on  a  WO-mlUlon  budget  and 
head«l  by  a  former  Justice  Department  Jun- 
ior rtaa  member,  thlrty-three-year-old  Earl 
Johnson,  the  Legal  Services  Program  has  set 
^ide  funds  for  180  local  Pf°J^t»^  ^■•°"°f 
the  country,  with  some  »l*.»^J:'°'*':«^f  ^^^; 
moet  of  them  In  poor  neighborhoods.  Of 
Sm*  155  projects  and  some  550  offices  are 
aSr^y  to  operation.  Lsp  has  al80  given  in- 

?i^  Of  ^ney  to  l°«g->«i»^"f  ^„^,»,^,'' 
long-undernourished  legal-aid  and  publlc- 
drffnder  services,  allowing  them  to  expand 
their  operattons  greatiy.  On  occasion  it  has 
even  siippUed  the  poor  with  credit  that  en- 
lb!^  toem  to  hlre^ittorneys  of  their  choice 
under  experimental  "Judicare"   programs. 

Meet  of  MP's  operations  started  only  last 
summer,   but  ah-eady  the   amount  of  legal 
repreeenutlon  for  the  poor  l^"  ,°^",l"P"f 
mkny  times  and  the  poor  have  gained  great- 
er leverage  in  their  day-to-day  dealings  with 
landlords,  merchants,  and  bureacracles.  This 
j^rding  to  the  program's  staff  members   is 
r^rthy  goal  in  Itself.  To  the  poor,  the  law 
hMOften  meant  only  welfare  cutoffs   wage 
attachments,  arrogant  policemen,  and  ^ar- 
shals   with   eviction   notices.   Being   able   to 
call  on  a  lawyer  for  advice  or  representa- 
tion gives  the  poor  a  sense  of  partlclpat  on^ 
power,  and  dignity,  as  well  as  more  tangible 
^aliui.  Usgal-servlce  advocates  point  out  that 
ioclet^at  large  benefits,  too.  "We  In  the  Le- 
^  Services  Program."  Earl  Johnson  ha*  aald 
•^ave  a  duty  to  do  everything  to  substitute 
JusUce.  in   the    courts   for   violence  In  the 

street*."  ^  ,  ,, 

At  the  latest  count,  eleven  l^u^dred  full- 
time  lawyers,  their  average  wages  of  •Q.soo 
a  year  paid  from  the  Federal  treasury,  were 
working  for  clients  who  could  not  have  af- 
forded them  before.  Their  activities  cover 
the  full  range  of  legal  concerns  except  felony 
trial  work,  which  Is  left  to  court-appointed 
lawyers,  and  cases  that  private  lawyers  might 
want  to  take  for  a  share  of  a  potential  mon- 
etary award. 

Take  for  Instance,  the  experience  of  Marna 
Tucker,  a  twenty-flve-year-old  lawyer  who 
has  worked  with  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Project  In  Washington  for  a  year  and 
a  half  During  a  recent  three-day  period  she 
handled  a  variety  of  cases.  In  one  of  them  she 
defended  a  young  man  on  a  petty-larceny 
charge— her  first  Jury  trial.  Such  cases  are 
normally  whisked  through  court  In  about 
an  hour,  but  this  time  the  Jury's  delibera- 
tions alone  took  an  hour  and  a  half.  -The 
man  was  found  guUty.  but  because  of  a 
probation  report  based  largely  on  Miss 
Tucker-s  investigation  into  his  background— 
which  included  psychiatric  treatment.-her 
client  is  free  and  undergoing  further  psy- 
chiatric care. 

A  day  after  the  jury  trial,  a  mother  of  two 
children  came  to  Miss  Tucker's  office;  al- 
most hysterical,  she  said  one  of  her  children 
had  been  bitten  by  a  rat  and  that  she  wanted 
to  move  out  of  her  apartment.  The  lawyer 
placed  the  mother  and  her  children  In  tempo- 
rary  lodgings,   found    welfare    and    charity 


funds  for  them,  and  eventually  helped  find 
them  a  new  apartment.  She  referred  the  r&t- 
blte  case  to  a  private  attorney,  who  plans 
to  file  a  suit  against  the  landlord  for  dam- 
ages. Later  on  the  same  day.  a  couple  from 
Roxbury.  Massachusetts,  was  referred  to  her 
by  District  Juvenile  authorities,  who  were 
holding  the  couple's  son  on  suspicion  of 
armed  robbery.  Miss  Tucker  argued  with  the 
authorities  that  the  evidence  would  never 
stand  up  In  court:  they  agreed  to  let  the 
boy  go  home  with  his  parents. 

The  next  day.  Miss  Tucker  began  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  seeking  relief  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  for  a  couple  with  three 
children  whoee  combined  earnings  were  $116 
a  week  and  who  had  four  thousand  dollars 
in  debts.  One  obstacle  was  a  fifty-doUai  lee 
required  by  the  courts  for  a  bankruptcy  pe- 
tition. The  LSP  lawyer  considered  trying  to 
challenge  the  fee  as  a  violation  of  the  un- 
equal protection  of  the  law"  clause  of  the 
constitution  on  the  grounds  that  »t  clearly 
did  not  provide  as  equal  an  avenue  to  legal 
remedies  for  someone  without  fifty  dollars 
as  it  did  for  a  potential  bankrupt  who  still 
had  that  much  to  spare. 

poor  clients  naturally  are  pleased  by  such 
attentions,  but  not  everybody  else  is.  Some 
of  Washington's  lower-court  Judges  are  un- 
happy about  the  traffic  Jams  in  their  courts 
caused  by  the  energetic  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
(rram's  lawyers.  Their  opposition  sometimes 
goes  deeper.  "It  Is  no  secret  that  many 
judges,  including  myself,  are  somewhat  dis- 
enchanted with  the  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services'  attorneys."  said  General  Sessions 
Judge  Charles  W.  Halleck  at  a  recent  legal 
gathering.  The  lawyers,  he  said,  were  using 
their  cases  "to  test  novel  legal  points.  .  .  . 
These  crusading  knights  on  white  chargers 
are  trying  to  take  every  flfteen-cent  case  all 
the  way   up  to  the   Supreme   Court. 

N«W     LAWS    FOR    OLD 

Indeed,  changes  In  the  law  and  In  its  ad- 
ministration are  what  many  of  the  Poyerty 
lawyers  are  aiming  toward,  above  and  be- 
yond their  patchwork  responses  to  their 
clients'  dally  crises.  Eari  Johnson  even  an- 
nounced in  March  that  law  reform  would 
thereafter  be  the  primary  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram Toward  this  end.  appeals  on  a  num- 
ber of  major  legal  Issues  have  been  prepared 
and  are  currently  before  state  and  Federal 
courts. 

Paralleling  the  government's  efforts  1"  tn»s 
area  is  a  private  group,  the  National  Office 
for  the  Rights  of  the  Indigent,  which  Is  head- 
ed by  Jack  oreenberg  of  the  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  Last  November 
Greenberg  received  a  million-dollar  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  set  up  the  new 
group  It  will  focus  on  test  cases  Involving 
the  poor  In  much  the  same  way  that  the  Le- 
gal Defense  Fund  has  led  civil -rights  battles 
through  the  courts.  "Those  of  us  who  years 
ago  were  concerned  solely  with  what  I  might 
call  the  orthodox  Issues  of  civil  rights, 
Greenberg  says,  "have  little  by  little,  and  for 
a  time  not  fully  realizing  It,  been  dealing 
more  and  more  with  questions  of  poverty. 

Greenberg  and  other  poverty-rights  advo- 
cates  are   hoping  to  benefit,   as   clvll-rlghts 
advocates    have   benefited,    from    a   shift   of 
judicial   philosophy  in  the  United  States-- 
"to  justice  and  away  from  fine-spun  techni- 
calities   and    abstract    rules,"    as    Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  put  it  last 
year   This  shift  can  be  seen  in  the  Supreme 
Court's    1963    decision   In   Gideon   v.    Wain- 
wright.  requiring  that  courts  provide  counse 
for  poor  defendants  in  felony  trials.  Radical 
reforms  In  ball  procedures  also  are  being  in- 
augurated across  the  country;  fewer  pew  men 
accused  of  crimes  now  need  languish  in  JaU 
pending  trial  for  lack  of  a  deposit  to  en- 
sure their  appearance  In  court.  And  last  De- 
cember, the  high   court  unanimously  ruled 
that  a  state  had  to  pay  for  legal  paper*,  lu^ 
as  Ulal  tranicrlpts.  U  a  poor  prisoner  wanted 
them  In  or<ier  to  appeal  his  conviction. 


In  recent  months  Justices  Brennan  and 
Abe  Ptortaa  have  demonstrated  their  recep- 
tlvenees  to  the  Idea  of  extending  protections 
for  the  poor  from  the  field  of  criminal  law 
to  the  far  more  pervasive  and  controversial 
arena  of  dvll  law.  "We  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  great  development  in  law."  Justice  Fortas 
said  In  September.  "We  are  now  ready  to 
begin  the  jwocess  of  using  the  law  and  law- 
yers not  merely  aa  instruments  of  defense 
against  criminal  accusation,  but  as  positive 
tools  m  the  everyday  life  of  one-sixth  of  our 
population  who  live  on  society's  fringes." 

Last  December.  In  what  poverty  lawyers 
hoped  would  be  a  landmark  case,  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  agreed  to  review  the  first  wel- 
fare-rule challenge  based  on  a  Constitutional 
right  that  Is  neither  religious  nor  political. 
Mrs.  Joyce  C.  Thorpe,  with  the  aid  of  a  bat- 
tery of  fKJverty  lawyers  including  Jack  Green- 
berg. contested  the  decision  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Durham.  North  Carolina,  to 
terminate  her  lease  without  a  hearing  or  ex- 
planation the  day  after  she  was  elected  an 
official  in  a  tenants'  organization.  The  North 
Carolina  Supremo  Court  had  upheld  the 
eviction  of  the  Negro  mother  of  three,  saying 
that  the  Housing  Authority's  obligations  to 
Its  tenants  were  the  same  aa  a  private  land- 
lord's and  therefore  the  authority  did  not 
have  to  hold  a  hearing  or  explain  why  it  was 
evicting  Mrs.  Thorpe. 

In     their      lower-court      challenge,     Mrs. 
Thorpe's  lawyers  contended:  "The  tenant  in 
a  public  housing  project  haa  a  rt^hf  to  her 
apartment,  and  8  deprivation  of  that  right 
without   a  hearing   violates  due   process  of 
law."  Their  Supreme  Court  brief  summed  up 
the   ultimate   implication   of   the   legal   issue 
at   stake:    "The  question   presented   by   this 
case  18  no  less  than  whether  thousands  of 
persons  are  able  to  live  at  a  minimum  level 
of  comfort  and  decency  without  being  denied 
this  right  by  arbitrary  and  unexplained  ac- 
tions  of    public    agencies.    In   addition,   the 
broader  question  is  Involved  of  the  right  of 
persons  receiving  any  public  benefits  to  at 
least  a  bare  minimum  of  procedural  protec- 
tion before  the  very  necessities  for  life  are 
taken  from  them."  Under   legal   Interpreta- 
tions that  stem  from  English  poor  laws,  the 
prevalent  Judicial  view  In  the  United  States 
Is  that  welfare  benefits  are  In  effect  a  charity 
of  the  state,  which  can  be  granted  or  with- 
held on  any  grounds  the  state  In  Its  wisdom 
chooses:   the  beneficiary  has  no  more  rights 
concerning  his  benefits  than  does  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  gift. 

The  ma.ster  strategist  In  trying  to  limit  the 
discretionary  powers  of  welfare  agencies  and 
to  establish  a  firm  claim  to  welfare  benefit* 
by  the  poor  Is  thtrty-eight-year-old  Edward 
V.  Sparer,  a  former  labor  lawyer  who  once 
headed  Mobilization  for  Touth's  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  on  Manhattan's  lower  East 
Side.  On  a  $112,000  grant  from  OEO  plus 
$40,000  from  private  sources,  he  and  six  other 
lawyers  plot  welfare-law  appeals  from  an 
office  at  Columbia  University,  where  Sparer 
Is  legal  director  of  the  Center  on  Social  Wel- 
fare Policy  and  Law  of  the  universltv'B 
School  of  Social  Work.  He  was  delighted 
when  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  to  review 
the  Thorpe  case — he  did  much  of  the  re- 
search  for  it. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  move,  bow- 
ever,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  ruled  that  a  publlc-housini 
tenant  was  enUtled  to  a  statement  of  0» 
reasons  for  hla  eviction  and  a  confereno* 
with  his  wouKl-be  evictors.  The  Suprema 
Court  then  referred  th«  ca«  back  to  tt* 
tower  ootirt  for  consideration  uBder  this  M* 
rule.  The  poverty  lawyers  were  dlsappolnua 
ill  mdeelng  a  Supreme  Court  (fliowdown,  w 
tber  think  that  tt»e  HUD  rule  may  M" 
been  prompted  by  the  Utlgatlon.  Therefor*. 
Greenberg  says,  they  consider  It  a  "haii-si«P 
forward." 
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THICTEBTS  or  TajtBTTTOH 


There  are  eetabllshed  powers  within  the 
Judicial  system  who  are  plainly  skeptical 
about  the  new  legal  services  for  the  poor  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  Pour  months  ago, 
the  Ai>peUate  Division  of  tbe  New  Tork 
State  Supreme  Court,  under  a  prerogative 
open  to  It,  refused  to  allow  three  proposed 
OEO  legal-service  corporations  to  set  up 
shop.  The  court  said  Its  prlaaary  objection 
was  the  complex  structure  of  the  corpora- 
tions, which  would  prohibit  "effective  pro- 
fessional or  disciplinary  supervision  by  the 
court."  But  the  court  also  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressing uneasiness  about  certain  political 
and  social  aspects  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor  in  general.  The  plaas.  the  court  da- 
cleared,  were  deficient  "In  not  prohibiting 
entirely  and  without  evasive  qualifications 
political  lobbying  and  propagandlstlc  ac- 
tivity." They  also  were  unsatisfactory  "In 
the  Indiscriminate  mingling  of  social  goals 
and  legitimate  legal  practice."  The  court  also 
expressed  fears  that  the  law  firms  for  the 
poor  would  advise  and  represent  "political 
factions  or  organizations  of  aocial  and  eco- 
nomic protest,  however  worthy." 

Other  objections  have  alao  been  voiced  in 
Houston,  where  some  local  lawyers  disputed 
the  propriety  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
In  giving  assistance  in  a  civil-rights  suit. 
And  Governed-  William  L.  Guy  of  North  Da- 
kota vetoed  the  program  proposed  for  that 
state,  after  an  infomal  Bounding  of  local 
lawyers  Indicated  their  oppoelUon. 

Tet  there  la  a  steadily  growing  recogni- 
tion in  the  legal  community  that  the  na- 
tion stands  to  benefit  from  the  program. 
Some  formidable  doubters  have  become 
champions.  The  Anaerican  Bar  Association, 
for  one,  overcame  lorae  original  misgivings 
and  enthusiastically  backed  LSP.  going  so 
far  as  to  establish  a  committee  to  consider 
overhauling  Its  long-sacroaaact  Canon  of 
Ethics  to  make  allowances  for  the  special 
problems  of  providing  legal  aid  to  the  poor. 
And  last  •ummer,  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association"!  board  overrode  a  resolution 
by  Its  president  and  vice-president  that 
called  the  Federal  prograai  "costly,"  "waste- 
ful,"  and  "Inferior"  and  ttaea  offered  co- 
operation with  LSP. 

TradlUonai  private  legal-aid  societies  also 
have  come  to  a  peaceful  and  In  some  areas 
even  friendly  coexlstenee  with  LSP.  Only  two 
yeara  ago,  the  executive  eommittee  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion Issued  a  statement  declaring:  "The  cre- 
ation of  separate  duplicating  agencies  to 
•ffer  legal  service  will  be  more  costly  and 
less  effective  than  will  proper  use  of  exist- 
ing facilities."  Yet  last  year,  the  association's 
president,  Theodore  Voorheea  of  Philadel- 
phia, revealed  an  almost  total  turnabout. 
"We  have  not  been  foreslghted  and  cannot 
claim  the  slightest  credit  for  the  Initiation 
of  the  GEO  Legal  Services  Program,"  he 
aald.  "It  did  not  take  us  long,  however,  to 
realize  its  potential  value,  and  NLADA  at  the 
present  time  Is  more  vocal  In  Ito  Insistence 
upon  the  full-fledged  development  of  thla 
new  legal  service  than  [OBO  director  Sar- 
gent] Shriver  and  the  President  himself." 

A  few  months  later.  Preetdent  Johnson 
strongly  endorsed  the  LSP.  suggesting  that 
It  had  become  a  primary  weapon  In  the  war 
on  poverty.  LSP  has  also  received  the  quali- 
fied blessings  of  Congress,  which  has  ear- 
marked oommunity-acUon  f;uids  for  the  pro- 
jram. 

This  growing  support  for  the  Legal  Services 
Program  both  In  and  out  of  government  U 
not  hard  to  understand.  For  In  helping  the 
Impoverished  assert  their  rights  by  recourse 
to  the  established  rules  and  regulations  of 
aoclety.  the  program  helpe  society  as  well. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
gratifying  to  see  private  individuals  and 
organizations  In  our  country  take  the 
Initiative  to  further  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace  and  development.  'Volun- 
teers for  International  Technical  Assist- 
ance, Inc.— ■VITA— with  International 
headquarters  In  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  has 
recently  provided  me  with  information 
concerning  its  activities  which  I  am  sure 
will  prove  of  special  interest  to  many  of 
my  colleagues.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me, 
Dr.  Beno  Stemlicht,  President  of  "VITA, 
spoke  of  "the  significant  impact  that 
VITA  volunteers  are  having  on  those  in- 
dividuals In  developing  countries  who  are 
motivated  to  help  themselves."  With  over 
2,000  requests  for  technical  assistance 
anticipated  in  1967,  VITA  volunteers  are 
kept  very  busy  helping  to  fill  requests 
from  a  world  eager  to  improve  itself. 

In  1966  the  number  of  nations  receiv- 
ing VITA  volunteers  Increased  from  27 
to  55.  Of  the  inquiries  received.  40  per- 
cent are  from  Latin  America,  34  percent 
from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  islands,  15  per- 
cent from  Africa,  4  percent  from  the 
Middle  East,  7  percent  from  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  the  world  generally. 

To  meet  this  demand,  800  new  people 
volunteered  for  service  in  1966,  though 
there  was  mo  campaign  to  recruit  them. 
"VTTA's  greatest  resource,"  the  1966  an- 
nual report  said,  "is  the  willingness  of  its 
volunteers  to  give  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ent, without  thought  of  material  reward. 
The  VITA  idea  thus  complements  the 
work  of  many  oflQcial  agencies  which  by 
themselves  cannot  afford  to  hire  enough 
Individuals  to  cover  the  breadth  of  ex- 
perience represented  by  VITA's  list  of 
volunteers." 

The  services  which  these  volimteers 
provide  is  summarized  in  VITA's  1966 
annual  report,  the  following  parts  of 
'Which  I  commend  to  general  attention: 

The  Inquiry  Service  was  the  Initial  source 
of  VITA  problems  and  It  remains  the  heart 
of  the  entire  VITA  operation.  Any  Individual 
who  sees  a  need  In  his  location,  but  Is  un- 
able to  meet  the  need  from  his  own  resources 
can  write  to  VITA  and  ask  for  help.  .  .  .  The 
able  below  classifies  the  problems  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The  total 
higher  than  100%  Is  caused  by  the  niunber 
of  problems  that  fall  Into  two  or  more  <^te- 
gorles. 

Percent 
Small   business 29 

Community    development 25 

Agriculture 22 

Pood   processing 15 

Energy  sources n 

Education 10 

Crafts 7 

Transportation  and  communications 8 

Other B 

Total 134 


■VTTA's  PubUcation  Program  Is  a  child  «f 
the  organlzauon's  Inquiry  Service.  As  mdi- 
vldual  technical  request  are  answered,  a  vast 
amount  of  information  is  collected.  Througk 
Its  publications.  VITA  is  making  this  Infor- 
mation more  widely  avaUable  .  .  . 

On  December  16,  1966,  the  establishment 
of  the  Village  Technology  Center  was  an- 
nounced. The  Center  represents  a  capability 
for  testing  Instructions  from  the  Village 
Technology  Handbook  which  was  written  by 
VITA  volunteers.  It  is  a  collection  of  hand 
tools  and  other  simple  devices  which  demon- 
strate what  is  currently  being  used  In  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Center  also  repre- 
sents a  resource  for  training  individuals  from 
the  United  States  who  plan  to  travel  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  good  to  know,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  international  unrest, 
that  private  organizations  such  as  ■VTTA 
are  offering  substantial  help  to  the  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  building  internal 
self-sufficiency,  insuring  world  progress 
and  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   tLLINOla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
recent  weeks  I  have  placed  numerous 
commentaries  in  the  Record  on  the  sit- 
uation in  Greece  and  have  criticized  our 
State  Department  for  its  failure  to  give 
practical  support  to  the  present  Greek 
Government  and  acknowledge  tiie  sdtua- 
tion  realistically.  Therefore,  in  a  further 
effort  to  provide  enlightenment  to  our 
foreign  policymakers  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  articles  by  Dumltru 
Danielopol  and  Ray  McHugh  of  the  Cop- 
ley News  Service. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Aurora  (lU.)  Beacon-News,  June 

21.  1967] 
Greeks  Peak  That  'Washinctoh  Mat  Foacxr 

Tkuman   DoCTBINa 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Athens. — Greeks  In  and  out  ol  the  new 
military  government  axe  deeply  concerned 
that  Washington  may  turn  Its  back  on  the 
"Truman  Doctrine." 

The  question  is  pertinent  here  because  the 
Johnson  administration  is  "reviewing"  some 
Greek  aid  programs.  The  review  indicates 
official  U.S.  displeasure  with  the  colonels' 
April  21  coup,  but  any  long  delay  could  be 
disastrous  for  Greece  and  NATO. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  Inaugurated  In  1947 
by  President  Truman  pledged  help  to  any 
country  threatened  by  communistic  expan- 
sion. 

It  started  when  the  Greeks  were  fighting 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall  against  a  well- 
turned,  determined  guerrilla  force  sponsorefl 
and  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
■ateUltee  In  Eastern  Europe. 

"Greece's  guardian  angel  came  to  Its  res- 
cue In  the  spirit  and  form  of  President  Harry 
S.  Tnunan,"  says  Col.  George  Papadopouloe, 
mlnlsto-  to  the  Greek  prime  minister's  of- 
fice, and  the  key  man  In  the  new  regime. 
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Truman  sent  moral  and  material  help,  mili- 
tary experts  and  armaments. 

"Not  one  single  American  soldier  had  to 
take  arms  to  save  Greece."  one  Greek 
boasted,  "the  Greeks  did  all  the  fighting." 

But  defeat  In  1848-49  did  not  destroy  the 
Communists'  hope  of  capturing  Greece. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  of  that. 

Seizing  on  the  InabUlty  of  Greek  parties  to 
settle  quarrels,  the  Oommunlsts  have  ex- 
ploited three  years  of  confusion  with  their 
old  weapons  of  blackmaU.  terror  and  murder. 
Communists  Inside  Greece,  aided  by  the 
neighboring  satellite  countries,  were  sapping 
deeply  at  the  roots  of  the  Greek  democratic 

system.  ..  .    ., 

"They  brought  the  country  to  the  brUiK 
of  precipice,"  Prime  Minister  Constantlne 
Kolllas  UAd  me  In  an  Interview. 

"You  don't  have  to  believe  me,  go  out  In 
the  streets  anywhere  In  Greece  and  talk  to 
people.  Tou  wUl  see  that  Im  not  giving  you 
propaganda." 

Despite  foreign  press  criticism  of  the  coup, 
the  Greek  In  the  street  seems  convinced  that 
his  country  was  saved  in  the  nick  of  time 
by  the  military  on  April  21. 

They  are  Impressed  by  the  efHclent,  blood- 
leas  manner  In  which  It  was  carried  out.  At- 
tacks by  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  on 
the  Junta's  action  seems  to  have  stiffened 
the  support  for  the  new  government. 

"The  Scandinavians  worry  about  'human 
rights'  here."  said  one  Informed  source. 
■They  show  Uttle  concern  about  real  perse- 
cutions  In  the   Communist  countries." 

The  colonels  are  enjoying  general  popu- 
larity among  Greek  citizens  fed  up  with 
inept,  corrupt,  divisive  parliamentary  poli- 
tics. Their  first  month  In  ofBce  is  impressive, 
with  the  Red  base  In  Greece  shattered. 
Europe's  Communists  are  v^ringlng  their 
hands  and  crying  about  the  loss  of  "democ- 
racy." The  din  Is  Joined  by  so-called  Intel- 
lectuals and  Uberals  who  It  seems  would 
have  preferred  a  chaotic  situation,  followed 
by  a  Communist  takeover  rather  than  a  mili- 
tary coup. 

The  Issues  here  are  major. 
Would    it   have    been    preferable    to    see 
Greece  pulled  behind  the  Iron  C?urtaln  In  the 
name  of  democracy  to  suffer  a  ruthless  to- 
talitarian regime? 

Would  It  have  been  preferable  to  see  an- 
other blood  bath  which  certainly  would  have 
ensued  11  the  Ctwomunlst  plans  had  been 
allowed  to  reach  fruition? 

No  democrat  favors  a  military  dictatorship 
but  there  seems  to  be  overwhelming  major- 
ity agreement  among  Greeks:  There  was  no 
third  alternative. 

Should  President  Johnson  decide  that  the 
Greek  military  government  does  not  repre- 
sent the  wish  of  the  people  of  Greece,  that 
the  administration  doesnt  find  It  worthy  of 
American  support,  he  would  Jeopardize  all 
the  Justlflcatlon  he  has  for  his  policy  In 
Vietnam. 
There  cannot  be  double  standards. 
The  similarity  between  the  two  cases  Is 
marked.  But  In  Greece  the  military  was  able 
to  seize  control  without  loss  of  life.  In  Viet- 
nam It  Is  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  American 
lives  and  at  a  very  heavy  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  that  Communist  aggression  has 
been  more  or  less  contained. 

A  good  many  Greeks  are  convinced  that 
they  were  "rescued."  If  Washington  wants  to 
avoid  new  tensions  In  the  Mediterranean  It 
must  rally  to  support  this  mlUtary  regime. 
It  may  not  be  "democratic"  but  It  rep- 
resents the  country's  best  hope  for  progress 
and  stability. 

It   deserves  support. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Dl.)    State  Journal, 

May  12,  1907] 

Greek  Niwaura  Cirx  Rhb  Pxttsch  Plan 

(By  Dumltru  Danlelc^wl) 
Paris. — "The  army  saved  Greece  In  the  nick 
Of  Ume,"  said  the  editor  of  "Independance" 
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a  well   known   Greek   newspaper   published 
here. 

When  the  army  took  ov^  the  government 
In  late  April,  Greece  escaped  a  Czechoslovak 
type  Communist  "putsch"  according  to  the 
Greek  newsmen. 

A  plot  to  start  a  revolution  which  would 
overthrow  the  monarchy  and  bring  In  a 
Communist  government  was  uncovered  by 
the  army  general  staff. 

The  Red  operation  was  to  have  Liken  place 
In  stages. 

George  Papanflreou,  81-year-old  former 
prime  minister,  and  his  son.  left  winger 
Andreas  Pajjandreou  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  move,  according  to  these  newsmen. 

The  old  man  was  to  act  as  stooge  in  the 
preliminary  stages  and  eventually  be  removed 
from  power  by  a  purely  Communist  gov- 
ernment. 

The  plot  was  hatched  in  Bucharest  in 
March,  according  to  theee  Paris  reports,  when 
the  heads  of  the  banned  Greek  Communist 
party,  now  headquartered  In  Moscow,  met 
their  counterparts  from  Greece  who  are  In- 
corporated in  EDA.  a  left  wing  party  that  Is 
allegedly  only  a  camouflage  for  a  Commtinlst 
organization  receiving  orders  from  Moscow. 
The  secret  meeting  was  attended  by 
Apostolos  Grozos,  the  president  of  the  Central 
Committee;  Koetas  KoUannls.  first  secretary 
of  the  Party.  Leonldes  Strlnges;  and  Panos 
Dimltrtu  from  Moscow. 

The  "putsch"  was  allegedly  set  for  S\inday. 
April  23,  when  George  Papandreou  was  stag- 
ing a  massive  rally  In  Salonlca. 

Free  elections  were  scheduled  for  May  28th. 
but  the  Reds  nevw  planned  to  hold  them. 
According  to  Paris  sources,  the  rally  was  to 
be  an  excuse  to  trigger  rioting  and  Commu- 
nist organized  demonstrations  throughout 
Greece. 

Youth  movements  called.  "Ijambrakls 
patriotic  defense":  Communist  Infiltrated 
and  directed;  were  to  have  spearheaded  the 
rioting. 

The  revolutionary  forces  were  to  be  rein- 
forced by  some  10,000  "comrades"  Infiltrated 
from  Bulgaria.  These  were  mainly  cadres 
formed  from  Greek  children  stolen  during 
the  Greek  civil  war  who  have  been  brought 
up  and  trained  In  Romania. 

They  were  reportedly  stationed  at  Plorica, 
once  the  Bratlanu  estates,  at  Brasov  and  In 
the  Moldavian  and  Transllvanlan  Alps.  Ac- 
cording to  official  Greek  sources,  they  have 
been  trained  as  shock  troops  to  be  used  for 
a  Communist  take  over  of  their  native 
country.  They  have  been  armed  by  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellites.  They  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  "Yenltzars,"  Greek  youths  stolen 
when  Greece  was  under  the  Turlss.  These 
youths  were  trained  In  Mahometanlsm. 
then  Infiltrated  sunong  the  Christian  soldiers 
of  the  Greek  army  to  act  as  agents  pro- 
vocateurs. 


Some  of  the  officer  cadres  In  the  Salonlca 
garrison  are  said  to  have  been  Infiltrated  by 
pro-PapandreoB  factions.  These  units  were 
reportedly  ready  to  take  over  the  whole 
area,  proclaim  a  dissident  government  In 
Northern  Greece,  with  George  Papandreoua 
at  the  head,  and  chaUenge  the  authority  of 
the  Athens  Government  and  King  Con- 
stantlne. 

This  was  the  situation,  these  Greek  sources 
say.  that  confronted  the  general  staff  and 
forced  the  coup  of  April  21. 

The  new  government  seized  some  18  tons 
of  documents  revealing  the  names  erf  the 
Communist  organization  and  of  others  tak- 
ing part  In  the  planned  "putoh." 

Andreas  Papandreou,  the  left  wing  former 
American  and  ex  University  of  California 
professor  at  Berkeley,  who  was  already  deep- 
ly Involved  In  the  ASPIDA  plot,  U  said  to  be 
one  of  the  ring-leaders. 

He  now  faces  charges  of  high  treason. 


(Prom  the  Torrancs   (Calif.)    Dally  Breeze, 
JiUy  S,  19«71 
Gbezce:  "W«'v«  Notheno  to  Phove" 
(EnrroB's    V<yn — The    new    prime    min- 
ister of  Greece  gives  his  version  of  the  mili- 
tary takeover  in  the  following  story.) 
(By  Ray  McHugh) 
Athens. — "This  government  has  no  ambi- 
tion to  carry  on  tho  burdens  ot  office.  Since 
the  day  it  took  office  its  fundamental  aim 
has  been  to  return  Greece  to  parliamentary 
government  as  soon  as  possible." 

Prime  Minister  Constantlne  Kolllas  spoke 
slowly  with  emphasis,  obviously  anxious  ihat 
the  Interpreter  relay  the  full  meaning. 

A  short  man  with  a  little  moustache  and 
dark-rimmed  spectacles,  he  seemed  uncom- 
fortable, almost  out  of  place  behind  the 
huge  desk  In  the  red-carpeted  room.  A  pudgy 
figure  m  a  dark  blue  suit  and  a  thickly 
knotted  gray  and  black  tie,  Kolllas  looked 
like  a  man  who  would  rather  be  doing  other 
things  than  running  the  Greek  government. 
But  Kolllas  also  looks  like  a  man  who  U 
determined  to  see  a  Job  through. 

"I  have  already  told  tho  American  am- 
bassador that  even  U  Greece  Is  left  to  stand 
alone  In  Its  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  It  will  continue  that  strtiggle,-' 
he  said  In  an  excliislve  interview. 

Nettled  by  foreign  press  criticism  of  the 
military  regime  he  heads  and  concerned 
about  the  "review"  of  American  aid  pro- 
grams to  Greece.  KoUias  said  Greece  needs 
no  reminders  or  lectures  about  the  basic 
values  of  democratic  government. 

'The  history  of  this  land  Is  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  Its  citizens,"  he  said. 

"We  do  not  have  to  prove  that  Greeks 
know  how  to  fight  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy." 

HIS  voice  had  a  tart  quality. 
"The  government  has  set  as  Its  aim  the 
reconstruction  of  the  political  and  economic 
ruins  left  by  the  corrupt  policies  of  political 
parties  who  Ignored  the  national  interest  for 
strictly  partisan  goals  and  spent  the  national 
treasure  In  a  selfish  bid  for  votes." 

Once  this  reconstruction  Job  Is  flnislied, 
Kolllas  said,  his  regime,  plaoed  In  power 
April  21  In  a  bloodless  coup  by  army  colonels, 
will  step  from  ttie  scene. 

He  said  a  committee  of  20  specialists  has 
been  drawn  from  a  cross  section  of  the  Greek 
society  to  revise  the  national  constitution. 
It  has  been  Instructed  to  report  within  six 
months. 

"When  the  draft  Is  completed,"  he  said, 
"the  government  will  review  It  and  then  sub- 
mit It  to  the  people  for  approval  at  a  referen- 
dum. 

"If  approved,  IShe  government  vrtll  then 
■elect  the  proper  time  for  election  of  a  new 
parliament." 

Kolllas  declined  to  sot  a  time  limit  for  his 
army-lnst&lled  regime,  but  the  head  of  the 
Greek  supreme  court  emphasized  several 
times  during  the  Intorvle^  that  "the  govern- 
ment has  decided  this  should  come  as  soon 
as  possible." 

From  the  United  States,  he  said.  Greece 
"expects  not  only  material  but  moral  sup- 
port." 

Though  disappointed  by  Washington's  re- 
view of  mlUtary  add  to  Greece — an  implied 
disapproval  of  the  power  grab— the  prime 
minister  said  Greece  will  proceed  to  ask  more 
help  from  the  United  States. 

Washington,  he  Indicated,  has  not  yet 
iwaized  that  the  colonels  saved  Greece  from 
political  chaos  and  a  well-organized  Com- 
munist plot  to  seize  control  of  the  country 
and  take  It  out  o<  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

fhe  plot,  said  the  prime  minister,  was  or- 
ganized In  conjunction  with  Greek  Oommu- 
nUt  exiles  and  the  Communist  governments 
of  Eastern  Europe,  principally  Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria  and  Romania. 

"It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  the  Union 
of  the  Democratic  Left  (EDA)    leftist  party 
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IB  Greece  wws  headed  by  five  exiled  Greek 
(Xjnununlsta  who  are  In  an  Eastern  country," 
■aid  the  prenUer.  "Tb*  KD&  took  direct  orders 
dally  from  th«  Communist  p«krtles  In  Eastern 
Burope." 

The  prime  minister  mentioned  no  names, 
but  he  said  some  Gre^  political  leaders  tn 
recent  months  openly  adopted  extremist  KDA 
slogans  and  accepted  Communist  support  In 
a  Ud  for  victory  In  elections  that  had  been 
scheduled  for  May  28. 

This  was  an  obvious  reference  to  George 
Papandreou.  former  premier  and  head  of  tho 
Center  Union  Party,  and  his  son,  Andreas, 
former  University  of  Oallfomla  professor  and 
the  most  controversial  figure  In  Greek 
politics. 

Greece  has  moved  from  one  p)Olltlcal  crisis 
to  another  since  1964  when  the  elder  Papan- 
dreou was  named  premier,  then  resigned  In 
a  clash  with  King  Constantlne  over  efforts  to 
establish  political  controls  In  the  military. 

Kolllas  declined  to  comment  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  younger  Paptandreou.  He  pxjlnted 
out  that  the  man  has  been  Indicted  on 
charges  of  high  treason  and  he  said  It  would 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  discuss  the  case  In 
view  of  his  Jurist  background. 

He  did  say,  however,  that  the  "Aspida" 
group  in  tho  Greek  army — with  which  the 
younger  Papandreou  was  allegedly  allied — 
sought  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  seize 
power  and  take  Greece  out  of  NATO  Into  a 
neutralist  phase  that  could  easily  have  been 
k  prelude  to  communism. 

Other  Greek  officials  dismiss  fears  voiced 
in  the  United  States  that  young  Pap>andreou 
might  be  executed.  Greek  law  does  not  pro- 
vide the  death  penalty  on  the  charges  he 
faces,  said  one  high  official. 

"Besides,"  he  added,  "we  have  no  Intention 
of  creating  any  martyrs.  This  has  been  a 
bloodless  revolution  and  we  have  given  our 
pledge  to  King  Constantino  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  bloodless." 

Kollias  indicated  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  most  Greek  political  figures  who  ac- 
cepted Communist  help  were  themselves 
Communists. 

"They  thought  they  would  use  the  Commu- 
nists and  their  methods  and  slogans  to  gain 
power,"  he  said.  "Then  they  thought  they 
could  deal  with  the  Communists.  But  the 
Communists  had  other  plans." 

In  the  early  days  of  April,  the  prime  minis- 
ter said,  there  was  Increased  Infiltration  of 
Communist  guerrillas  Into  Greece  from 
Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria  8ind  Albania.  He  said 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  reactivation  of 
Greek  Communists  who  had  been  released 
from  prison  by  previous  governments,  or  who 
had  been  allowed  to  return  from  exile. 
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Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
weekend  of  June  16-18,  the  young  adult 
section  of  the  National  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  held  Its  annual  meeting 
here  in  Washington.  During  this  confer- 
ence, the  board  of  directors  unanimous- 
ly passed  the  following  resolution : 

We.  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Young 
Adult  Section  of  the  NaUonal  CathoUc  Youth 
OrganizaUon,  acting  In  the  spirit  of  the 
Papal  Encyclical.  "Progress  of  People,"  do 
hereby  endorse  the  War  on  Poverty  Progranx 
»nd  urge  all  of  our  aflUlated  dioceses  to  sup- 
port this  program  on  a  local  level  wherever 
PosBlble. 


Adoption  of  the  resolutlcm  was  Jointly 
moved  by  Ray  Hayser  and  Paul  Jordan, 
outgoing;  and  Incoming  presidents,  re- 
spectively, of  the  archdiocese  of  Newark, 
and  seconded  by  Ed  Kemple,  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  the  national 
civic  action  and  awareness  chairman  for 
the  young  adult  section.  Prank  CHager, 
from  the  diocese  of  Columbus,  is  the 
national  president  of  the  young  adult 
section,  which  represents  approximately 
1  million  Catholics  between  the  ages  of 
19  and  30. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  Implement  the 
resolution  through  education  of  the  af- 
filiated dioceses  to  the  p>osslbllltles  for 
p)articipation  In  the  various  programa 
currently  in  operation. 

I  think  these  young  men  and  women 
should  be  commended  for  their  Interest 
and  concern  over  one  of  the  major  so- 
cial problems  the  Nation  faces  today. 


U.S.  Intervention  in  the  Congo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAijFoai^iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  today,  July  12,  1967. 
carries  an  editorial  with  regard  to  the 
administration's  action  in  providing 
transport  planes  and  men  to  aid  the  Cen- 
tral Government  of  the  Congo. 

The  Times  editorial  provides  a  good 
assessment  of  the  significance  of  this 
move  and  the  reasons  for  the  reaction  to 
granting  such  aid  to  the  Congolese  Gov- 
ernment which  I  believe  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

vs.    Intervention    in    th«    Congo 

President  Johnson's  dispatoh  of  three  U.S. 
Air  Force  transport  planes  and  150  men  to 
the  Congo  to  aid  the  central  government  In 
Its  fight  with  mercenary-led  rebels  has  trig- 
gered a  congressional  explosion  of  surprising 
magnitude.  So  vigorous  was  the  attack  that 
it  has  apparently  forced  cancellation  of  a 
similar  plan  to  Intervene  In  the  Nigerian 
civil  war. 

The  Congo  Intervention  ostensibly  had  the 
highest  of  purposes. 

Mutinous  troops  fighting  against  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Mobutu's  government  reportedly 
hold  a  number  of  hostages.  Including  per- 
haps some  Americans.  The  U.S.  planes  were 
to  provide  support  for  government  troops, 
and  to  attempt  a  rescue  mission  to  free  the 
hostages. 

But  there  was  also  a  political  purpose  to 
the  U.S.  move.  Soviet  and  Arab  attacks  In  the 
United  Nations  against  alleged  UjS.  Im- 
perialism may  have  done  some  dtmaage  to 
the  U.S.  position  in  Africa.  Intervening  In 
the  Congo  against  white-led  rebels  could 
have  been  seen  as  a  chance  to  answer  this 
criticism. 

Mr.  Johnson  obviously  blundered  In  not 
apprising  key  men  In  Congress  of  what  hs 
was  doing,  and  why  he  was  d<Hng  It.  Had  hs 
shown  some  foresight  the  criticism  ml^^t 
have  been  more  muted.  As  It  was  the  attack 
on  his  action  came  first  from  congressional 
leaders  of  his  own  party. 

The  nub  of  the  criticism  was  that  ths 
United  States  has  no  treaty  commitments  la 


Africa  which  would  compel  Its  Intervention 
on  behalf  ot  any  government,  particularly 
In  what  appear  to  be  civil  wars  in  both  the 
Congo  and  Nigeria. 

Of  overriding  ooncwn  was  the  possibility 
that  onoe  the  first  step  toward  Intervention 
was  taken  other  steps  would  be  inevitable. 
This  feeUng — what  might  be  called  the  Viet- 
nam syndrome — has  been  Increasingly  evi- 
dent lately.  It  was  risible  during  the  recent 
Middle  East  crisis,  when  members  of  Congress 
almost  unanimously  urged  no  unilateral 
Intervention. 

The  evident  danger  of  the  Vietnam  syn- 
drome Is  that  It  could  lead  to  a  paralysis  of 
win  and  action  In  cases  where  unilateral  U.S. 
efforts  might  Indeed  be  necessary  to  protect 
American    Uvea   or   vital   American   Interests. 

But  the  trauma  of  Vietnam  also  has  its 
useful  side.  It  has  driven  home  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  and  cannot  be  the 
world's  policeman. 

With  aU  Its  military  power  and  economic 
wealth,  with  all  its  generous  intentions,  it 
cannot  control  events  everywhere.  What  has 
been  called  the  "illusion  of  American  omni- 
potence" Is  Just  that,  and  It  is  high  time  the 
government  and  people  adjusted  to  the  fact. 

The  Interests  and  commitments  of  Amer- 
ica must  be  protected  and  honored — where 
they  really  exist.  Fulfilling  these  Imperatives 
Is,  however,  a  far  cry  from  seeking  to  pick  up 
a  quick  political  victory  or  going  to  the  aid 
of  governments  to  whom  we  really  owe 
nothing. 


War,  Prodigality  Demand  Sacrifices 
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Mr.  AYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  years  many  of  us  in  public  life  have 
turned  to  John  S.  Knight  for  guidance 
on  national  and  International  affairs. 
Practically  every  President  of  the  United 
States  has  also  benefited  by  their  con- 
sultations with  this  great  editor. 

His  column,  "The  Editor's  Notebook," 
Is  not  only  carried  by  hla  own  Akron 
Beacon- Journal,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Charlotte  Observer,  Talla- 
hassee Democrat  and  the  Charlotte  News, 
but  in  many  other  great  newspapers  of 
our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  a  recent  column  could  be 
of  great  Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  very  fine  objective  evalua- 
tion of  our  present  situation. 

Mr.  John  S.  Knight's  column  follows: 

Was,  Pbodioalitt  Deicand  Sackitices 

The  moet  annoying  phrase  In  the  English 
language  is  "I  told  you  so." 

No  one  enjoys  being  reminded  of  past 
mistakes,  or  of  falling  to  heed  advice  which. 
If  taken,  coiild  have  avoided  deep  trouble. 

E^ven  so,  this  chronicler  cannot  resist  the 
urge  to  pick  up  a  few  paragraphs  from  The 
Bdltor's  Notebook  which  appeared  on  the 
Sunday  after  tt*e  Fourth  of  July  In  1957 — 
ten  years  ago. 

"The  strain  on  America's  capitalistic,  or 
profit  and  loss,  system  comes  from  two 
sources: 

"1 — Big  government  spending,  and        ■^ 

"2 — The  wage-prtoe  cycle. 

"The  President  has  said  there  must  be 
statesmanlike  action  by  business  and  labor 
to  combat  inflation  or  'we  are  lost.' 

"Yet  the  government,  which  could  set  the 
example  for  economy,  constantly  Increases 
Its  commitments  and  thereby  Its  costs. 
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"Every  propoeed  union  contract  U  loaded 
with  wage  blkea  and  innumerable  Irlnge 
benefltB.  The  employer,  with  a  gun  ^^^ 
at  hlfl  head,  \w\ially  agrees  to  meet  of  tte 
demands  and  passes  the  cost  along  to  the 

*"^So^v«7body  gets  hooked.  Including  the 
union  members  and  their  families. 

"Two  world  wars  have  failed  to  bring  last- 
ing peace.  We  are  pledged  to  fight  on  a  score 
of  fronts  in  case  of  aggression. 

"Yet  it  is  not  only  the  force  of  arms  that 
could  speU  disaster,  but  decay  from  within^ 

These  observations,  mind  you,  were  made 
during  the  Republican  administration  oi 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  ...«-_ 

Now  10  years  later,  the  problems  of  1957 
are  vasUy  more  troublesome.  We  no  longer 
have  creeping  Inflation.  Inflation  Is  on  the 

The  economy  suffers  from  nationwide 
Btrlkea  and  worlc  stoppages. 

Consumer  prices  are  rising  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Business  eemlngs.  bolstered  for  years 
by  a  false  prosperity,  have  generally  been 
declining  during  the  last  six  months. 

Taxation,  at  state  and  local  levels,  rises 
every  y«tf  as  officials  seek  new  ways  to  ex- 
tract additional  revenues  for  needs  which 
continue  to  mount. 

And  higher  federal  Income  taxes  are  in 
prospect  to  help  pay  for  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam—About >3  billion  a  month— and  cover 
overly  optlmlsUc  miscalculations  in  the  na- 
tional budget.  _ 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  oS  the 
President's  Council  of  EoonMny  Advisers, 
both  state  that  the  record  $18  billion  fed- 
eral deficit  oould  lead  to  massive  inflation. 
As  I  have  so  often  stated,  all  of  this  fiscal 
confusion  was  reasonably  predictable,  the 
Great  Society's  choral  renditions  on  how  to 
spend  more  than  you  have  and  sUll  get  rich 
notwithstanding. 

In  assessing  the  responsibility  for  our  un- 
happy plight,  these  factcOT  are  as  visible  as 
the  anatomy  of  a  fat-legged  female  In  a  mini 

skirt:  ^  ,   . 

1— President  Johnson's  decision  to  escalate 
an  unconscionable  war  to  Vietnam  where 
nearly  600.000  young  Americans  are  now 
tjogged  dcxwn  to  a  bloody  conflict  with  no  end 

to  sight. 

2— The  President's  lack  of  prescience  to 
not  asktog  for  higher  federal  revenues  some 
18  months  ago  when  this  course  was  clearly 
indicated.  ,  ,     . 

3— Lack  of  restrsdnt  and  statesmanship  to 
labor  relations;  complete  disregard  of  gov- 
ernmental guidelines  to  setUement  of  labor 

disputes. 

4— Ever  higher  government  spending  for 
social  i»-ograms.  together  with  creation  of 
new  and  non-essenUal  projects  even  as  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  taxing  our  resources. 

5 increastog    public    demands    for    more 

and  more  services,  often  Inspired  by  the  com- 
monly accepted  misconception  that  the  fed- 
eral government  "pays  for  all  of  this." 

6 strikes  of  schoolteachers,  police,  fire- 
men, matotenance  and  welfare  workers — all 
clamortog  for  higher  pay  without  recourse  to 
normal  procedures. 

7 ^The  false  asstimptlons  by  a  majority  of 

t^e  U.  S.  Congress  and  many  state  legisla- 
tures that  Btoce  the  United  States  "Is  the 
richest  country  to  the  world,  we  can  afford 
anything." 

S— The  vast  outflow  of  foreign  aid— much 
of  it  to  military  hardware — which  is  drato- 
Ing  our  once  ample  gold  supply  far  below 
prudent  limits. 

Yet  It  U  you — not  the  Federal  govern- 
ment—who pays  for  "aU  of  this."  The  gov- 
ernment has  no  financial  resources  other  than 
your  taxes.  It  creates  no  wealth.  It  simply 
spends  your  money.  And  howl 

The  early  purpose  of  Federal  taxation  was 
to  defray  the  running  expenses  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  now  being  ueed  to  change  oxir 
•oclal  structure,  to  reform  and  Instruct  the 
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people,  to  take  from  the  thrifty  and  «!▼•  to 
S[e  nonproductive  elements  of  our  soderty. 
As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says  so  cogently: 
-The  notion  of  Uteral  equality  has  been  per- 
■IstenUy  preached  by  the  politicians  and 
would-be  opinion  molders  throughout  this 
generation.  The  productive  citizens  are  regu- 
larly berated,  seemingly  precisely  for  their 
attainments.  While  the  unproductive  are 
made  toto  paragons  of  virtue." 

This  U  not  to  say  we  should  neglect  the 
needv  the  ill.  our  veterans  or  the  elderly. 
But  one  might  wish  for  better  management 
of  these  endeavors  and  the  accompanying 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  money  is 
being  expended  efBclenOy  for  worthy  causes 
and  not  to  reward  chronic  Idlers. 

Our  government's  prodigality  has  finally 
brought  its  "new  school"  economists  to  the 
belated  admission  that  higher  taxes  must  be 
Imposed.  .  ... 
Tet  when  I,  among  others,  urged  this 
course  upon  the  President  a  year  ago,  he 
replied  that  I  was  not  only  wrong  but  under- 
Informed.                                                  

It  was  quite  apparent  almost  two  years 
ago  what  should  be  done.  The  President 
might  have  foreseen  that  the  economy  could 
not  sustain  the  vast  costs  of  a  war  in  Vietnam 
and  proliferation  of  administration  programs 
without  recourse  to  new  revenues. 

When  he  had  a  change  of  heart  last  Jan- 
uary and  proposed  a  six  per  cent  surcharge 
on  all  incomes,  he  encountered  nothing  but 
solid  opposition. 

The  cry  went  up  from  labor,  business  ana 
political  leaders,  "at  Is  much  too  late,  the 
economy  will  be  adversely  affected." 

It  was  todeed  late,  but  not  too  late  to  take 
the  exact  steps  which  are  now  being  recom- 
mended. Tet  the  President  chose  to  stall  and 
delay  as  pubUc  opinion  went  against  him. 

He  now  faces  the  moment  of  truth.  Wars 
and  huge  domestic  spending  cost  money, 
vast  sums  which  Washington  doesn't  have. 
No  longer  can  the  admtolstratlon  duck  the 
Issue  by  trying  new  fiscal  gimmicks  and  h<^>- 
tog  wistfully  that  the  war  wiU  soon  be 
ended.  .  ..    . 

The  President  keeps  advising  us  that 
Americans  should  count  their  blessings  as 
the  best-paid  best-fed  and  best-educated 
i)eople  on  earth. 

We  are  likewise  a  spoiled,  pleasure-bent 
society  which  has  made  no  sacrifices  whatso- 
ever while  our  gallant  men  are  suffering  and 
dying   to   Southeast   Asia. 

If  the  President  were  less  politically  moU- 
vated  and  considerably  more  candid  with 
the  people,  he  would  take  them  Into  his  con- 
fidence and  apeak  the  truth. 

The  truth  being  that  the  nation  is  over- 
committed ,  our  resources  stratoed,  the  treas- 
ury bare,  inflation  out  of  hand  and  each  of 
us  must  be  prepared  for  an  uncertato  future 
of  war,  higher  taxes  and  personal  sacrifices 
for  an  indeterminate  period. 

But  what  politician  would  utter  these  un- 
popular  thoughts? 

A  Winston  Churchill,  of  course,  but  no 
other  Illustrious  name  to  this  generation  of 
political  leaders  comes  to  mind. 
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Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
County  of  Queens,  which  Is  part  of  New 
York  City,  Is  rightfully  proud  of  Its 
Queens  Borough  Public  Library,  the  only 
Ubrary  system  to  the  city  which  Is  not 
part  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 


For  years,  Queens  has  been  the  fast- 
est growing  borough  and  county  of  New 
York  City.  Its  public  Ubrary  serves  some 
of  the  city's  meet  prosperous  communi- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  offers  numer- 
ous progressive,  advanced  services  to  its 
culturally  deprived  children  and  adults. 

A  recent  report  by  Harold  W.  Tucker, 
director  of  the  Queen  Borough  PubUc 
Library,  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Libraries,  outlines  some  of 
the  achievements  and  the  goals  of  the 

system.  ,     ^. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  for  its  values  for  comparison 
and  discussion  in  a  field  which  we  rec- 
ognize as  highly  important  in  aU  of  our 
communities: 

Statemeijt  or  Harold  W.  Tpckek  to  thx 
Nationai.  Advisobt  Commission  of  Libr.\rie8 
Serving  the  County  of  Queens,  New  Tork 
City's  most  rapidly  growing  tKjrough.  with 
over  two  mmion  residents,  the  Queens 
Borough  PubUc  Ubrary  occupies  a  unlqus 
position  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Its  cen- 
tral  reference  and  research  Ubrary  not  only 
serves  the  large  and  demanding  populatlcm 
of  Queens  County,  but  attracts  numerous 
users  from  Nassau  and  Stiffolk,  the  other  two 
counties  on  Long  Island,  having  between 
them  an  additional  two  million  residents. 

Because   of   the  high   level   of  educaUon 
which  characterizes  Queens  County's  adult 
residents,  the  proportion  of  coUege  studenu 
In   Queens'   populaUon   is  very   high.  What 
sets  Queens  apart  from  other  areas  in  this 
respect  Is  the  "commuter"  quality  of  local 
higher  educaUon.  Queens  County  students 
reside  at  home  more  frequently  than  not, 
travelltog  to  colleges  in  the  other  boroughs 
of  New  York  City,  and  to  Nassau  County,  but 
relying    on    the    reference   resources   ol   the 
Queens    Borough    PubUc    Library's    Central 
Building,  which  U  In  their  home  area.  Fur- 
thermore, these  students  are  to  large  num- 
bers enrolled  to  the  newer  colleges  and  uni- 
verslUes  to  the  Queens-Nassau-Suffolk  "Trl- 
County"  areas;  a  group  of  schools  wluch  are 
themselves  rapidly  expanding  and  to  urgent 
need  of  Ubrary  development.  Thus,  the  Cen- 
tral Ubrary   serves  to  supplement,   and  in 
some    tostances   subsUtute   for   college   and 
university  Ubraries  required  by  an  already 
large   and   rapidly   growing   college   student 
jKipulation. 

The  System's  extension  system  comprises 
64  branch  libraries,  3  bookmobiles  and  t 
hospital  library  service.  The  branches  range 
from  small  neighborhood  agencies  to  large 
collections  to  congested  commercial  area*, 
and  serve  a  wide  variety  of  public  ranging 
from  pre-school  children  to  the  local  business 
communities.  The  agencies  of  the  branch 
network  have  always  distinguished  them- 
selves to  supplying  local  library  service  to 
a  large,  highly  literate  and  critical  lowl 
population,  reflecting  the  prospenty  ol  tne 
county's  fine  residential  communities.  ni> 
variety  of  user  is  gro^*-ing  in  numbers  as  the 
county  develops,  and  these  readers  continue 
to  receive  the  high  quality  of  Ubrary  service 
they  demand. 

The  System  has  responded  to  earnest,  how- 
ever to  the  newer  and  frequently  more  cbai- 
lentog  and  demanding  requirements  M 
Queens'  growtog  numbers  of  culturally  at- 
prtved  children  and  adults.  The  regional  ^- 
cumstances  here  have  determined  that  W 
Queens  Borough  Public  Ubrary  shall  fuac- 
tlon  to  a  great  number  of  different  ways,  ana 
in  different  contexts,  caustog  it  to  develop 
a  far  more  varied  and  complex  cl^aracttf 
than  Is  the  case  among  the  great  majonty 
of  Ubrary  systems. 

Principal  among  Queens  Borough's  pnw- 
lems  In  offering  the  varied  services  of  w 
central  reference  and  research  center  U  we 
retention  of  a  large  and  stable  force  « 
trained   reference   speclaUsts,   a   variety  » 
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librarian  currently  to  short  supply.  A  suit- 
able project  for  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Ubraries  would  be  a  study  of 
possible  awards  to  specialist  professional 
employees  through  federal  or  state  grants 
to  encourage  their  remaining  to  reference 
positions.  These  awards  oould  be  made  on 
the  basis  ot  graduate  education  completed 
beyond  the  required  master's  degree.  Such 
a  system  of  monetary  awards  In  supplement 
to  locally  established  salaries  would  serve 
not  only  to  stabilize  the  specialist  force,  but 
to  Improve  It  by  rewarding  specialist  educa- 
Uon. 

Subsidy  of  professional  education  Itself 
through  government  aid  to  work-study  pro- 
grams is  also  a  legltmate  field  for  study  by 
the  Commission.  At  the  present  time  the 
Queens  Borough  Public  Ubrary  system  gains 
a  large  proportion  of  Its  professional  staff 
through  its  Ubrarian-Tralnee  program.  This 
work-study  program  employs  quaUfled  col- 
lege graduates  in  the  system  where,  as  their 
graduate  education  progresses  to  a  school  of 
library  service,  they  are  introduced  to  pro- 
gesslvely  more  sophisticated  pofesslonal  ac- 
tlTltles.  This  sort  of  combination  of  academ- 
ic dlsclpUne  and  practical  experience  gained 
under  the  guidance  of  seasoned  professionals 
has  proven  itself  to  be  the  best  system  of 
education  for  Ubrarianship  yet  devised.  Un- 
der the  present  circumstance  however,  the 
burden  of  tuition  and  fee  rests  entirely  on 
the  student.  A  system  of  grants  In  aid  of 
library  education,  rellevtog  the  student  of 
gome  of  the  tuition  expense  would  not  only 
boost  recruitment,  but  would  enable  many 
trainees  to  complete  their  degree  require- 
ments more  quickly,  and  therefore  Join  the 
pofesslonal  ranks  at  an  earlier  date.  An  ac- 
celeration of  library  education  Is  precisely 
what  is  needed  at  this  time  If  the  country's 
libraries  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  expand- 
ing mass  and  complexity  of  library  materials 
and  the  rapidly  growing  pressure  on  libraries 
from  their  public. 

The  central  reference  and  research  center's 
supplementation  of  local  college  Ubrsirles.  as 
productive  and  worthwhile  as  it  Is.  causes 
great  additional  strain  on  Its  resources,  and 
aggravates  the  shortage  of  reference  spe- 
cialists. TTie  public-university  library  rela- 
tionship could  be  made  far  more  productive 
In  the  presence  of  effective  model  plans  of 
interllbrary  cooperation  In  the  fields  of 
monograph  and  serial  acquisition,  retention 
and  mlcrofllming.  Regional  studies  under- 
taken through  N.A.C.  initiation  might  serve 
to  lay  the  ground  plans  for  the  development 
a  Integrated  regional  systems  of  cooperating 
academic  and  public  libraries  reciprocal  to 
each  other.  Even  more  basic,  however,  is  the 
examination  of  the  fundamental  roles  of  the 
public  and  academic  libraries  in  higher  edu- 
cation, notably  In  such  new  developments  as 
community  and  Junior  colleges. 

On  the  material  side,  the  Central  Library 
finds  Itself  with  a  number  of  problems  stem- 
ming from  its  position  as  a  depository  for 
local  publications  and  material  relevant  to 
local  New  York  and  Long  Island  history, 
geography,  economics  and  folklore.  Prime 
among  these  problems  Is  the  crisis  of  the  de- 
terioration of  materials  before  they  can  be 
•dequately  preserved  or  duplicated  on  micro- 
film or  some  other  form  of  microprint  or 
photodupllcate.  At  the  present  time,  no  re- 
gional organization  coordinating  microfilm- 
ing projects  of  the  various  local  libraries. 
Wstorlcal  societies  and  museums  exists.  The 
lonnulatlon  by  the  Nationai  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  of  national  standards 
for  coordination  of  microfilming  programs 
would  prove  of  Inestimable  help  In  situa- 
tions like  ours,  which,  of  course,  exist 
throughout  the  country. 

Pursuant  to  our  continuing  poUcy  of  sup- 
plying the  finest  possible  Ubrary  service  at 
"W  neighborhood  level  through  the  branch 
•ystem.  the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library 
"•«  planned  a  variety  of  methods  of  Increas- 


ing branch  service  eflSclency.  Several  of  these 
projects  oould  be  set  up  on  an  experimental 
basis  with  public  aid,  and  their  results  pub- 
lished. Among  those  experiments  planned  Is 
a  system  of  teletype  ^communications  to 
hurry  the  processing  and  flUlng  of  toterloan 
requests  among  branches  and  the  Central 
Library.  At  the  present  time,  the  Central  Li- 
brary and  the  Flushing  Branch  are  Involved 
in  a  project  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act.  The  general  purpose  of 
this  study  is  to  analyze  the  extent  to  which 
Flushing  Branch  patrons  might  be  aided  by 
readier  access  to  the  collections  held  In  the 
Central  Library.  If  it  is  determined  that 
reacUer  access  to  these  resources  would  be  of 
major  benefit  to  Fltishing  patrons,  the  study 
win  suggest  means  by  which  such  access 
might  be  achieved,  including  the  installation 
of  any  needed  communication  equipment. 
In  effect,  this  is  an  experimental  reversal  of 
the  traditional  relationship  between  branch 
and  Central  Library  In  the  reference  role. 
Bather  than  referring  the  patron  to  the  cen- 
tral reference  collection  when  its  own  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted,  the  resources 
of  the  Central  Library  would,  in  effect,  be 
brought  to  the  branch  through  the  use  of 
telecommunication  equipment. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  system  carries 
forward  these  experimental  programs,  the 
more  routine  extension  serrtce  activities  of 
branch  network  expansion  continue.  The 
pressing  need  for  new  buildings,  both  to 
re-house  agencies  presently  in  obsolete  or 
inadequate  quarters,  and  to  open  new 
branches  in  developing  localities  dictates  the 
most  cautious  site  selection  and  planning  of 
physical  plant.  Studies  undertaken  through 
Nationai  Advisory  Commission  Influence 
could  provide  public  library  systems  with 
data  on  pedestrian  traffic  patterns  and  loca- 
tion preferences  which  would  materially  aid 
the  public  library  in  its  efforts  to  maximize 
the  effectiveness  of  Its  expenditure  of  the 
building  funds  available. 

All  of  the  activities  and  Innovations  men- 
tioned here  have  referred  to  service  of  the 
Library's  traditional  public,  the  mass  of  edu- 
cated citizens  and  their  children,  familiar 
with  books  and  the  printed  word  in  various 
forms.  In  recent  yetu-s,  however,  the  require- 
ments of  the  cultursUy  deprived  segment  of 
the  community  have  shaped  branch  library 
service  to  an  increasingly  great  extent.  The 
Library's  "Operation  Head  Start  to  Reading" 
for  pre-school  children  is  a  project  designed 
to  reach  this  segment  of  the  population. 
It  operates  with  the  objectively  substantiated 
view  that  exposure  to  books  and  storytelling 
during  pre-school  years  has  a  lifelong  bene- 
ficial influence,  and  consists  of  branch  pro- 
grams designed  to  expose  three  to  five  year 
old  children  In  deprived  neighborhoods  to 
the  printed  and  spwken  word.  Among  specific 
benefits  derived  from  the  program  are  de- 
velopment of  the  culturally  deprived  child's 
ablUty  to  learn  by  listening,  the  attainment 
of  reading  readiness  through  the  develop- 
ment of  verbal  skill  and  the  broadening  of 
his  experiences  and  knowledge,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  his  imagination.  Along  the  gen- 
eral Unes  of  library  service  to  the  culturally 
deprived,  the  Queens  system  has  developed 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  local  "store- 
front agencies"  tied  In  with  small  community 
centers  in  deprived  neighborhoods.  These 
agencies  could  provide  guidance  in  remedial 
reeding  for  children,  and  an  adequate  place 
for  elementary  school  children  to  study.  To- 
gether with  "Operation  Head  Start  to  Head- 
ing", this  project  could  prove  Invaluable  in 
enabling  the  Ubrary  to  reaUze  Its  potential 
as  an  agent  for  social  progress  on  an  informal, 
local  basis.  The  National  Advlscury  Commls- 
Bioo  on  Ubraries  oould  further  no  better 
project  than  one  aiding  regional  cooperative 
efforts  In  evaluattog  these  and  slmUar  pro- 
grams and  gathering  Information  on  local 
needs  and  practices. 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  every 
death  notice  from  Vietnam,  we  are  re- 
minded that  for  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  our  fighting  men,  that  far-off  war 
is  very  near  indeed.  The  village  of  On- 
tonagon in  northern  Michigan  recently 
lost  two  of  its  young  citizens  In  a  single 
day.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which  appeared  in  the  Saginaw 
News,  describing  with  some  poignancy 
the  effect  of  those  deaths  on  that  town. 

The  article  referred  to  follows : 

VCETNAM    COMXS    TO    ONTONAGOM 

(By  John  Barbotir) 

Ontonagon.  Mich. — This  is  a  quiet  town, 

a  long  way  from  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  town  where  children  grow  free  to 
wander  woods  and  build  campfixes  on  the 
Lake  Superior  shore,  where  people  know  each 
other's  license  plates  and  family  troubles 
and  where  the  weekly  newspaper  prtota.  per- 
sonal notes  of  thanks  on  the  front  page.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  Vietnam. 

But  on  a  cold  night  in  AprU.  Vietnam  came 
to  Ontonagon  with  brutal  swiftness.  A  mili- 
tary car  made  two  stops.  A  dutiful  hand 
knocked  softly  on  two  doors.  The  words  were 
brief,  the  facts  few. 

It  had  happened  the  day  before  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  In  one  terrible  mo- 
ment enemy  automatic  weapons  fire  killed 
Ernest  Mack  Skinner,  22,  and  William  Ray- 
mond Lundberg,  20. 

They  are  only  names  in  tiie  long  list  of 
American  dead  in  Vietnam  that  now  totals 
over  10.000.  But  to  this  town  of  2.600  who's 
people  pride  themselves  on  knowing  most 
everyone,  they  were  much  more  than  names. 
They  were  a  polite  boy  and  a  laughing  child, 
an  ambitious  teen-ager  and  a  good  friend. 

They  were  intimate  parts  of  people's  Uves: 
Ernie,  whose  parents  died  in  a  plane  crash 
when  he  was  2.  whoee  high  spirits  led  him 
through  the  troubles  of  growing  up  to  be- 
come a  young  man  of  drive  and  promise. 
Billy,  whose  father  died  when  he  was  15, 
whose  quietness  was  a  puzzle  to  some,  and 
a  gentleness  to  others,  whose  first  thought 
was  always  the  welfare  of  a  friend. 

Word  of  their  deaths.  Uke  ripples  on  a 
darkened  pond,  spread  through  the  town, 
from  family  to  family,  from  the  mlU  to 
Stubb's  Bar.  by  telephone  and  hushed  word 
of  mouth,  ending  always  in  frustrated,  un- 
believing silence. 

"Ontonagon  only  has  2.500  people,  and 
it's  lost  three,"  said  Irene  Wolfe,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Herald.  "We  have  the  feeling  it 
isn't  over  yet." 

The  first  Vietnam  death  came  last  June. 
Kenneth  Somero,  24.  a  graduate  of  Ontona- 
gon High  School,  was  on  a  weekend  pass. 
He  was  shot  by  a  sniper.  "My  God."  said  one 
townswoman.  "what  kind  of  a  war  is  it?  You 
can't  tell  your  friends  from  your  enemies." 

It  was  a  week  between  the  first  word  that 
Billy  and  Ernie  had  been  killed,  and  the  ar- 
rlvaJ  of  their  bodies  in  Ontonagon.  In  the 
stunned  silence  of  that  week,  most  of  the 
town  could  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
reality. 

Nancy  Kulppi,  who  lives  in  Marquette 
now.  but  who  grew  up  with  Ernie  Skinner. 
broke  down  when  she  heard  the  news.  She 
remembered  him  as  a  talkative,  laughing 
child  with  dark  flashing  eyes.  In  all  sincerity 
he  gave  her  a  present  once,  wrapped  to  aa 
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old  bo«.  It  WM  %  dead  frog  he  had  found  in 
the  ro«ul.  He  wa«  only  4  then.  She  wae  6.  but 
■he  remembend. 

And  the  nmembenA  tJie  sUly,  Inconae- 
quentlal  tilings  that  made  up  their  chUd- 
hood  together,  making  walkle-talklee  with 
embroidery  thread  enltched  tram  her 
mother.  pUylng  leapfrog  over  the  tomb- 
atonea  In  the  cemetery,  searching  out  the 
home  at  a  fsTorlte  teacher  and  being  too 
afraid  to  knock  on  the  door,  bicycling  Into 
town  for  the  first  time  and  getting  loet  in 
the  backstreets  of  Its  smallness.  taking  for- 
bidden swims  in  the  lake,  eating  paid-for 
watermelon  and  stolen  com  on  the  oob, 
camping  overnight  in  the  woods  and  making 
coffee  with  swamp  water,  and  having  to 
throw  It  out  because  It  was  full  of  frog's 

When  Nancy  saw  him  In  the  open  casket 
for  the  last  time  she  thought,  "He  looked 
older  and  so  tired,"  and  she  cried  again.  "I 
guess  It  was  knowing  my  childhood  was 
over,"  she  said.  *  «.« 

Donald  Roehm.  33  was  working  at  the 
paper  mill  when  he  got  word  Billy  Lundberg 
was  dead.  It  hit  him  hard.  He  owed  his  Job  to 
BUly  who  had  stepped  aside  in  the  mill'* 
seniority  nmks  and  took  a  laboring  Job  In 
those  months  before  he  was  drafted  to  let 
Donnle  have  the  better  Job  as  paper  teeter 
Billy  had  t»een  In  line  for. 

When  he  left  work,  Donnle  went  to  the 
Veterans  at  Foreign  Wars  haU  where  his 
father  tends  bar.  It  was  there  he  heard  about 
Ernie  who  had  been  his  best  friend  aU 
through  high  school.  In  Donnle's  words,  he 
coiUd  not  say,  nor  do  a  thing.  ^ 

"The  only  thing  I  remember  was  disbelief. 
Donnle  said  later.  "untU  they  brought  the 
caakvts  home  and  I  saw  it  was  true  with  my 
own  eyes." 

Remembering  Bmle,  Donnle  looked  far 
away.  "He  loved  life  so  much,  and  he  knew 
how  to  Uve  It."  he  said,  "and  something  Uke 
this  has  to  happen  before  he  had  a  chance." 
After  graduation,  Ernie  left  town  to  learn 
tba  trade  of  meatcuttlng  and  to  work  In 
supermarkets  in  Illinois.  Donnle  became  close 
then  to  Billy  Lundberg,  a  quiet  young  boy 
f^  year  behind  Donnle  and  Ernie  in  school. 

Once,  for  a  lAbor  Day  parade,  they  built 
%  fkwt,  a  mechanized  hand  of  a  monster, 
called  The  Thing."  It  won  first  prize. 

-Billy  was  the  type  of  kid  you  really  had 
to  get  to  know,"  Donnle  said  softly.  "In  a 
etvywd  or  guys,  he  didn't  say  much.  He  wasnt 
fun  ot  wisecracks.  He  didn't  say  much  around 
grownupa  either.  He  was  always  Just  polite." 
HJ^  ■chO(d  Principal  James  Webber  knew 
Iwth  boys,  and  he  heard  the  numbing  news 
at  Ikome.  "I  came  here  In  1854,"  he  said 
■lowly.  *T.  had  them  In  school  for  seven 
years." 

Sitting  In  his  crowded  school  office  behind 
hto  papv-etacked  desk,  be  thought  back  to 

the  two  boys.  ,    _ 

-I  probably  knew  Ernie  better  than  Billy," 
he  said.  -He  was  a  real  spirited  boy,  and  there 
wer»  a  lot  of  times  I  had  him  in  the  office 
here  to  talk  turkey  to  him.  But  he  was  a  good 
Isoy,  too.  He  responded  weU,  and  grew  Into 
a  responsible  yotmg  man. 

"In  fact,  *Tile  was  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
At  least,  1  felt  so.  He  used  to  oome  here 
whenever  he  was  back  In  town,  and  we'd 
talk  about  his  Job,  and  how  he  was  getting 
along.  Once  he  was  worried  about  some 
people  who  worked  for  him.  but  weren't 
doing  their  Jobs.  He  felt  he  had  to  fire  them 
In  loyalty  to  his  employer,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  do  It.  And  he  was  concerned  about  his 
friends  here,  that  they  weren't  doing  as  much 
with  their  lives  as  they  shoxild.  He  was  de- 
termined he  was  going  to." 

Ernie  was  raised  by  his  grandparents.  He 
called  them  mother  and  father,  but  they 
were  older  than  most  mothers  and  fathers. 
Hla  grandmother,  Fay  Noble,  was  the  only 
white-haired  member  of  the  Kindergarten 
ICother's  Club. 

She  and  her  husband  who  died  In  1050  had 


one  ambition,  to  see  &nle  and  his  younger 
sister,  Reba,  gradiiato  from  high  school^lto*. 
Noble  and  Reba  stUl  Uve  In  the  white  frame 
home  west  of  town,  where  Kmle  grew  up. 
Reba's  husband,  Tom,  was  brought  home 
from  duty  in  Tballand  for  Ernie's  funeral. 

Ernie  worked  aU  through  high  schotrf.  first 
Wagner's  Restaurant,  then  at  the  IGA  Food- 
liner  where  owner  Henry  HoelTerle  remem- 
bers his  ambition  and  his  hard  work. 

"We  felt  especially  bad  about  it  because  he 
worked  with  us.  and  we  knew  what  he  was 
like,"  Hoefferle  said  standing  at  the  check- 
out counter.  "And  when  you  lose  two  boys 
from  a  town  as  little  as  this — that's  sadness." 
At  the  local  chapter  of  the  United  Paper- 
makers  &  Paperworkers  Union,  where  BUly 
belonged,  they  draped  the  charter  In  black. 
And  they  remembered  things  about  him,  his 
selflessness,  and  how  he  lent  money  to  a 
buddy  to  go  to  college  even  though  he  wasn't 
going  himself. 

Billy's  mother,  Mrs.  Robert  Letson,  still 
can't  bear  to  talk  about  her  son's  death.  She 
has  Billy's  younger  brother  and  sister.  Fred- 
die and  Nyra,  at  home  as  well  as  two  children 
from  her  present  marriage.  Billy's  sister  Linda 
was  injured  in  an  auto  accident,  coming  to 
spend  Mother's  Day  at  home.  In  a  town  where 
not  many  people  move  away,  Billy's  family 
had  lived  here  only  10  years.  They  came  from 
Green  Bay.  Wis..  In  1957. 

The  Rev.  David  J.  Musall,  pastor  of  St, 
Paxil's  Lutheran  church  where  Billy's  family 
attended,  recalled  the  disbelief  that  spread 
through  the  town. 

"It  Isn't  Uke  World  War  n.  when  everyone 
was  Involved  In  some  way."  he  said.  "This 
war  seemed  so  distant  untU  something  like 
this  brought  it  home." 

"But  there  are  men  In  this  town  who  have 
been  In  the  services,  who  have  seen  things 
like  this  happen  before,"  he  said.  "Maybe 
they  wonder  tf  there  is  as  good  a  reason  to 
fight  now  as  when  they  fought.  But,  above  It, 
they  have  a  sense  of  national  pride  and 
duty." 

The  weekly  Herald  published  again  « letter 
it  had  printed  three  months  earlier  from  a 
soldier  in  Vietnam.  The  writer  had  requested 
his  name  withheld.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Ontonagon,  and  said: 

"The  last  couple  of  weeks  I  have  seen 
notes  In  the  paper  about  bringing  our  boys 
home. 

"No  man  wants  to  leave  his  home  and  go 
to  war,  but  the  great  leaders  of  our  country 
•ttilnk  we  have  to,  to  keep  peace  in  our  coun- 
try. Every  man  that  is  here  would  like  to  be 
home,  but  we  know  we  have  to  be  here,  and 
while  we  are  here  we  are  going  to  do  our 
beet  to  fight,  and,  die,  U  we  must,  to  keep 
our  country  ftree. 

"We  do  not  ask  much  et  the  people  at 
home.  Just  a  little  support  wUl  make  It  a  lot 
easier,  to  know  the  people  at  home  are  pull- 
ing for  us.  We  also  feel  we  are  winning  the 
war.  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  here.  Pleas* 
do  not  protest  the  war." 

This  time  the  letter  was  signed.  "Kmle 
Skinner." 

When  the  news  of  the  deaths  spread 
through  the  town,  one  old  man,  hla  eyes 
glistening  lA  the  sun,  leaned  across  the 
breakfast  room  table  In  the  home  he  buUt 
and  remembered  the  little  boy  "I  bounced  on 
my  knee."  Another  old  man  who  knew  one 
of  the  boys  weU  broke  Into  uncontroUable 
tears  at  the  funeral  home  and  had  to  be 
help>ed  outside. 

One  teacher  found  a  desk  In  her  classroom 
with  the  name  "Ernie  Skinner"  carved  In  It, 
and  another  found  some  old  test  papers  the 
boys  had  done  In  school.  One  man  remem- 
bered how  Bmle  aa  his  last  visit  home  had 
confided  that  someday  he  wanted  to  put  » 
proper  marker  on  his  parents'  grave  In 
Oregon. 

These  were  the  things  the  townspeopU 
ivmembered,  quietly,  each  in  hla  own  way. 
The  bodies  came  home  separately.  A  military 
guard  of  honor  accompanied  them.  Flowers 
were  sent  from  Vietnam,  from  tha  men  ot 


Company  B.  4th  ^ttaJlon.  SSrd  Regiment, 
astb  Infantry  Division,  the  final  buddies  of 
■mle  and  BlUy. 

All  the  businesses  In  town  closed  In  theli 
himor.  Thf>  veterans  without  any  formal  or- 
ganization quickly  posted  an  honor  guard 
for  each  boy.  The  men  stood  shcyt  tours, 
pfttwipg  on  and  wearing  one  tired  VFW  hat 
whether  they  were  members  or  not. 

BUly  and  Ernie  died  while  on  patrol  with 
their  company  In  the  heavUy  forested  area 
near  Cu  Chi,  some  26  mUes  ncwthwest  of 
Saigon.  They  came  under  heavy  fire  from 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas.  One  sergeant  saw  three 
of  the  enemy  running  Into  the  underbush 
and  gave  chase.  He  didn't  come  back. 

Sgt.  Emlc  Skinner  started  out  to  look  for 
him.  He  had  moved  barely  16  yards  when  a 
burst  of  enemy  automatic  weapons  fire  cut 
Mm  down.  Cpl.  BlUy  Lxindberg  saw  him  get 
hit,  leaped  from  his  position  and  firing  his 
2&-poimd,  M60  submachine  gun,  charged 
toward  the  enemy  fire. 

Another  burst  from  the  concealed  enemy 
poeltlons  hit  BUly  Lundberg  and  be  slumped 
to  the  ground.  When  the  battle  wjis  over, 
BUly  aoid  Ernie  were  found  In  the  brxish  only 
a  few  feet  apart. 

BUly  Lundberg  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Star,  and  Ernie  Skinner  the  Bronze  Star, 
both  posthumously. 

They  were  brought  back  to  be  buried.  And 
Nancy  Kulppl  remembered  how  she  and 
Emle  had  run  home  from  the  cemetery  one 
night,  frightened  by  a  ghostly  clinking  noise 
In  the  wind.  The  next  day  they  had  laughed 
when  they  found  It  was  only  the  flag  clips 
blowing  against  the  pole.  Now  Emle  is  buried 
barely  16  feet  from  the  same  flagpole  in  the 
same  cemetery. 

And  a  man  who  knew  Billy,  and  how  close 
he  had  been  to  his  father,  remembered  how 
hurt  BUly  had  been  when  his  dad  died.  And 
now  Billy  Ilea  by  his  father's  side  In  another 
cemetery  In  another  town. 
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Louis  V.  Sutton:  Man  of  tlio  Sooth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GARDNER 

or   HOVTH    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'IIVBS 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 
Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  a  Man  ot  the  South  Award  Is  pre- 
aented  to  an  outstanding  citizen  by  the 
Dixie  Business  magazine,  edited  by  Hu- 
bert P.  Lee,  of  Decatur,  Ga.  The  1966 
recipient  of  this  award  is  Louis  V.  Sut- 
ton, chairman  of  the  Carolina  Power  * 
Light  Co.,  ol  Raleigh,  N.C. 

Mr.  Sutton  is  the  21st  recipient  of  the 
award,  which  was  begun  in  1946.  The 
late  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Sr.,  was  the 
Man  of  the  South  for  1965. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
news  release  and  a  number  of  news  arti- 
cles naming  Mr.  Sutton  as  Man  of  the 
South  for  1966  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

liouis  V.  StprroN:  Mak  or  the  Socth 
In  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1948  edi- 
tion erf  Dixie  Buslnees  featuring  C.  Hamilton 
Moeea.  then  President  of  Arkansas  Power  * 
Ught  Co.,  I  wrote  In  my  Editors  WMrU^g 
the  following  personal  appraisal  of  Louie  v. 
Sutton: 

Sutton. — ^Louls  V.  Button  came  back  to 
tala  Alma  Uater  this  past  June  to  deliver  the 
Oommenceanent  addreaa  at  tbe  76-Oom- 
mencement  o<  Virginia  Polytechnic  Inw" 
tut*  at  BlBcksburg,  Virginia,  and  though  M 
declared  "This  InsUtute  taught  me  much  » 


value  but  It  never  taoglit  me  mastery  of  tha 
eloquent  word  .  .  ."  bis  eloquent  words  were 
equal  to  bis  modesty.  He  spoke  on  ""rbe 
Heritage  ttiat  Is  Ours." 

Those  who  heard  him  will  never  forg«t 
vbat  be  said.  Here  are  extracts : 

"The  need  for  the  type  of  service  which 
you  have  been  carefuUy  fitted  to  render,  was 
never  greater  than  It  Is  today.  .  .  . 

"Above  aU  and  moat  Important  of  all,  you 
are  graduating  into  an  econoaolc  and  poUtl- 
cal  society  that  is  free.  .  .  . 

"There  are  those  among  us  who  scoff  at 
the  American  way  of  life.  Many  of  them 
pray  with  their  starry  eyes  turned  toward 
Uoscow  as  the  Moslem  prays  with  his  face 
turned  to  Mecca.  They  would  have  us  ex- 
change the  priceless  blessings  of  poUtlcal 
and  economic  Uberty  for  a  regimented  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  frustrated  and  the  fooUsh 
among  us.  They  esteem  Uberty  so  Ughtly 
that  they  would  barter  It  away  for  the  prom- 
ise erf  a  dole.  .  .  . 

"The  principle  difference  between  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  all  others  is  that  ours  is  a 
privately  owned  economy.  The  profit  Incen- 
tive Is  the  spur  to  all  men.  That  is  the  real 
basis  of  success  in  America — the  hope  for 
reward — the  incentive'  to  produce  together 
Tlth  the  necessity  of  competing  with  others. 
Incentive  might  be  called  the  spark  plug  of 
our  system.  Incentive  is  what  makes  our 
system  tick.   .  .  . 

"Here  in  our  country  the  profit  motive  ia 
coupled  with  private  ownership  and  as  a  re- 
mit we  have  today  In  America  SV^  million 
businesses  and  6  mUlion  farms,  all  privately 
owned,  where  men  and  women  are  producing 
foods  and  services  in  competition  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  national  Income  .   .  . 

"The  economic  system  which  produces  the 
greatest  supply  of  material  benefits  for  the 
ireatest  nimiber  of  people  Is  indisputably  the 
lyttem  which  provides  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  That  system  Is  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  such  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  United  States  and 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  securi- 
ty and  power  of  this  republic.  It  has  enabled 
tile  average  American  worker  to  manufacture 
a&d  to  possess  more  than  6  times  as  much 
goods  as  the  average  worker  outside  the 
United  States  .  .  . 

"Hold  fast  to  that  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Economic  freedom  and  political  liberty 
ars  inseparable.  You  cannot  throttle  one 
without  weakening  and  destroying  the  other. 
■Economic  regimentation  leads  inevitably  to 
political  regimentation,  and  poUtlcal  regl- 
mentaUon  results  sooner  or  later  In  the  fatal 
undermining  of  democracy. 

"The  system  of  private  ownership  and 
nianagement  of  indiistry  comes  down  to  your 
generation  as  a  heritage  of  the  past.  It  Is  a 
•acred  duty.  It  is  none  the  less  sacred  be- 
cause in  Its  actual  functioning  it  will  serve 
your  ha{>plness,  your  freedom  and  your  pros- 
perity. It  is  as  essentially  American  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  It  Is  Just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  free  traditions  of  this  republic  as  the 
Declaration   of   Independenoe  .  .  ." 

Since  winning  his  B,  S.  degree  tn  1910,  Mr. 
Sutton  has  been  a  leader  in  the  public  utility 
Md  ...  In  1944  he  was  awarded  the  Hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  by 
".  C.  state  College,  Raleigh  .  .  .  AmlcroQ 
Delta  Kappa  .  .  .  Rotarian. 
_Mr.  Sutton  is  President  of  the  Carolina 
rower  and  Ught  Company,  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Many  new  industries  in  his  territory  at- 
w  to  his  dynamic  leadership  and  hla  be- 
lOt  a  maa  who  practices  what  he  preaches. 

I^on  T.  SwTTON  Namsd  Sodth's  Man  or  1964 
Atlanta .—Loula   V.    Sutton,   chairman   of 

OMoUaa  Power  and  Ught  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C, 

■u  named  today  by  Dixie  Business  Mngaain^t 

••■^tan  of  the  South"  for  1966. 
to  announcing  the  aelecUon,  Editor  Hu- 

*«rt  P.  Lee  termed  Sutton  an  outstanding 


aymbol  of  tha  leadership  of  pubUe  utlUty 
officials. 

Button,  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Joined 
Carolina  Power  &  Ught  in  1913.  Be  returned 
as  president  ot  the  Qrm  In  1933.  after  serv- 
ice vrith  Arkansas  Power  *  Ught  and  Mis- 
sissippi Power  &  Ught.  He  became  board 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
CP&L  in  1949. 

The  award  wUl  be  presented  formally 
early  next  year. 

Decattt«,  Oa. — Louis  V.  Sutton,  pioneer 
utility  leader  and  chairman  of  Carolina 
Power  and  Light  Company,  Raleigh.  N.C, 
today  was  named  by  Dixie  Business  maga- 
zine as  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1966. 

Sutton  is  the  21st  to  receive  the  title 
since  1946.  The  late  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd, 
Sr.  was  'Man  of  the  South"  for  1965  and  the 
late  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  for  1964.  Hubert  P. 
Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business  for  SS-years. 
said  that  Mr.  Sutton  is  "a  fine  symbol  of 
the  leadership  of  public  utility  leaders  of 
the  South." 

Sutton  was  one  of  the  "South's  60  Pore- 
most  Leaders"  named  by  Dixie  Business  in 
1949  to  celebrate  the  magazine's  20th  anni- 
versary. 

This  50,  with  subsequent  Increases  to  200, 
Is  now  termed  the  South's  "Hall  of  Pame 
for  the  Living,"  the  honor  group  from  which 
the  "Man  of  the  South"  Is  selected  each  year. 

Prank  P.  Samford.  Birmingham,  the  "Man 
of  the  South"  for  1958  who  is  chairman  of 
Uberty  National  Ufe  Insurance  Company 
and  In  whose  honor  Samford  University  is 
named,  wrote  Lee.  in  confirming  the  poll, 
"Mr.  Sutton  Is  worthy  of  this  award.  The 
heads  of  our  utIUty  companies  in  the  south- 
east have  done  a  great  Job  in  developing  this 
area,  and  certainly  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  great  business  leaders." 

A  number  of  the  Investor-owned  utilities 
also  expressed  approval  of  the  honor  to  Mr. 
Sutton.  Including  W.  B.  McGulre,  president 
of  Duke  Power  Co.,  Charlotte.  N.C,  S.  C  Mc- 
Meekln,  chairman  of  South  Carolina  Electric 
&  Gas  Company,  Walter  Bouldln,  president 
of  Alabama  Power  Company,  and  Harllee 
Branch,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Southern  Com- 
pany. 

Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore,  of  Atlanta.  "Man 
of  the  South"  for  1954.  likewise  endorsed  the 
selection  of  Louis  V.  Sutton,  and  William  H. 
Barnhardt.  Charlotte,  a  Presbyterian  lay- 
man, philanthropist,  and  textUe  manufac- 
turer said.  "I  am  pleased  that  Louis  V. 
Sutton  has  been  named  Man  of  the  South.'  " 

Reuben  B.  Robertson,  AihevUle.  N.C, 
chairman  eaaerltus.  Champion  Papers  Inc., 
"Man  of  the  South"  for  1950.  "As  you  know, 
I  have  always  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Louis  Sutton  and  am  delighted  to  see  that 
this  additional  recognition  has  been  given 
him.  I  express  complete  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. I  welcome  Mr.  Sutton  to  the  ranks 
of  the  'Man  of  the  South'  and  feel  quite 
dlstinguishad — that  is  •distinguished  by  as- 
sociation.' " 

Edwin  I.  Hatch,  Atlanta,  president  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  "I  heartily  concur  in  th  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Louis  V.  Sutton  as  the  "Man  of 
the  South'  for  1966." 

WiUlam  H.  Ruffin,  Durham,  N.C,  chairman, 
ErwlB  Mills  and  president  of  American  Tex- 
tile Mfg.  Institwte,  "Louis  Sutton  has  done 
a  great  Job  in  building  up  the  very  fine  Caro- 
lina Power  Ic  Ught  Company  and  in  doing  so 
the  broad  areas  that  it  serves.  He  has  long 
been  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  industry 
and  here  In  this  part  of  the  Southeast  .  .  ." 

M.  M.  Masterpool,  General  Electric  public 
inftwmatlon  director,  New  York.  "Congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Sutton,  the  'Man  of  the 
South'  and  to  Dixie  Business  for  selecting 
him  .  .  .'" 

Alexander  Nunn,  Birmlngfaajn,  Ala.,  Execu- 
tive Editor,  The  Progressive  Parmer  and 
Southern  Uvlng.  "Louis  Sutton  eertalnly 
does  have  a  highly  Blgniflcant  record."  Editor 


Nunn  was  presented  the  W.  D.  Boyce  Award 
for  "Dlstaiguifihed  Service  to  Scouting"  at  the 
Elbeetian  Legion  in  Winston-Salem,  August 
13,  1966,  by  the  editca-  of  Dixie  Business, 
national  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  hon- 
or W.  D.  Boyce.  the  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Lone  Scouts  of  America. 

Rufus  C  Harris,  Macon,  Ga.,  president  of 
Mercer  University,  "I  am  glad  to  give  my  ap- 
proval o*  Louis  Sutton." 

O.  R.  Cheatham,  Chairman  of  Georgia-Pa- 
cific Corporation,  ''I  think  Louis  Sutton  is 
an  excellent  choice  for  'Man  ot  the  South'  for 
1966." 

Pred  J.  THimer,  Atlanta,  retired  president 
of  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  a  dlrect<.'r  of  Eastern  Airlines, 
"I  couldn't  agree  vrtth  you  more  on  Louis 
Sutton  for  '66  .  .  ." 

David  Tennant  Bryan,  Rlchnjond.  Va., 
chairman. and  publisher  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch^*  Richmond  News  Leader.  "I  do 
heartily  applaud  your  nomination  of  Mr. 
Louis  V.  Sutton." 

John  C.  Whltaker,  Winston-Salem,  N.C, 
retired  chairman  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  "I  approve  the  selection  of  Louis 
V.  Sutton.  He  is  a  very  capable  man — a  good 
administrator — and  popular  with  people.  He 
deser\'es  this  honor." 

P.  P.  Wetzek,  GreenvUle,  Mississippi.  "Louis 
Sutton  is  a  fine  choice." 

Dr.  T.  Marshall  Hahn,  Jr,  president,  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute,  (Louis  Sutton, 
Ben  M.  McKelway  and  Owen  R.  Cheatham 
are  VPI  grads)  wrote:  "Needleaa  to  say,  this 
selection  of  Mr.  Sutton  meets  our  whole- 
hearted approval,  Mr.  Sutton  is  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  alumni,  and  this  new  and 
deserved  honor  certainly  Is  a  fitting  addition 
to  his  distinguished  career." 

Born  In  Richmond,  Va.,  Sutton  was  reared 
in  Petersburg,  Va.  He  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  in  1910  In  elec- 
trical engineering.  He  worked  two  years  with 
General  Electric,  and  in  1912  went  with 
Carolina  Power  4  Light  Co.  He  Joined  Arkan- 
sas Power  &  Ught  Company  In  1934. 

In  1927,  Mr.  Sutton  went  with  the  MlssU- 
sippi  Power  Sc  Ught  Company,  Jackson,  Miss., 
as  president  and  general  manager.  In  1933, 
Sutton  returned  to  Carolina  Power  &  Ught 
Company  as  president.  In  1949,  he  became 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  Shearon 
Harris  is  president  of  CaroUna  Power  Je  Ught 
Company. 

The  State  Magazine  gave  Mr.  Sutton  ita 
"Most  Outstanding  North  Carolinian"  award 
In  1953,  and  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
honored  him  with  Its  "Distinguished  Alum- 
nus Award"  in  1961.  The  North  CaroUna  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  in  1953  picked  Sutton  for 
its   "Engineering  Achievement"  award. 

"Louis  Sutton  is  a  shining  example  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  Soath  great,"  Hu- 
bert P.  Lee  said. 


The  Rootless  Toanf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  es- 
pecially dramatic  editorial  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Chicago  Tribime  which,  in 
effect,  was  an  extended  commentary  on 
an  article  by  the  Tribune's  Washington 
bureau  chief,  Walter  Trohan.  The  only 
additional  olwervation  that  I  make  in 
the  process  of  submitting  this  article 
lor  the  Reooro  is  that  it  effectively  opens 
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UD  thoughtful  review  of  the  danger  to 
tws  country  of  the  radical  left.  For  years 
there  has  been  the  clever  and  effective 
propaganda  barrage  to  create  monsters 
of  Individuals  and  groups  described  as 
the  radical  right  whereas  in  fac*  tne 
most  sinister  threat  to  this  country  is 
obviously  by  the  multitude  of  radical 
leftist  groups.  The  editorial  foUows: 

Tax    BOOTXESS   YOTJNC 

Walter  Trt*an-8  extended  article  on  the 
New  Left  In  Th«  Twbttns's  Sunday  maga- 
zine was  a  masterful  profile  of  a  °^o'<™^^* 
of  a  minority  of  the  younger  generation. 
This  new  brand  of  radical  Is  "agin"  every- 
thing He  is  against  the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 
against  the  mlUtary.  against  selective  serv- 
ice against  civilian  political  leaders,  against 
business  enterprise,  against  law  and  order, 
amlnst  education  as  now  structured,  against 
everything  his  country  represents,  against 
tradition  and  social  organization. 

But  the  mystery  to  Mr.  Trohan— and  to 
MBr-iB  Why.  The  New  Left  has  no  tangible 
•ubeUtute  for  what  It  seeks  to  destroy.  The 
movement  Is  characterized  as  one  of  sedi- 
tious resistance",  but  In  eeeence  it  » 
anarchic  and  nihilistic. 

"The  New  LeftUts."  Mr.  Trohan  says,  do 
not  ee«n  legitimately  Interested  In  iM^nglng 
about  a  better  country,  except  by  destroying 
the  values  It  has.  They  are  dedicated  in 
their  strange  and  unpredictable  ways  to  cut- 
ttoK  at  the  roots  of  American  society." 

Granted  that  the  New  Left  Is  a  minority 
movement.  Mr.  Trohan  does  not  take  It 
lightly  l)ecau8e  of  that.  He  finds  that  its 
members  are  a  novel  and  distinct  type  of 
subversive,  and  their  danger.  If  allowed  to 
run  \inchecked.  Is  great. 

What  concerns  perceptive  citizens,  as  Mr. 
Troban  points  out.  Is  the  aUenatlon  of  the 
Mew  Lett  from  our  democratic  processes  and 
ideals.  It  U  the  open  hcetlllty  of  the  minority 
d  students  to  Uw  and  order,  to  civilized  be- 
havior and  the  concept  of  Uberty  under  law. 
It  la  tiie  growing  nlhlUsm,  the  swelling  an- 
utshlam.  and  the  mounting  negativism  of  a 
movement  which  flouts  and  derogates  the 
InstltutlODS  which  give  It  the  freedom  it  en- 
J078. 
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While  the  New  Left  forever  prates  about 
tree  speech,  dvU  rights,  and  peace.  It  ignore 
tlie  fact  that  only  American  free  speech  and 
eJvU   rights    allow   It   to    function   without 
Interference   or   molestation.   As   for   peace, 
this  movement  views  the  United  States  as 
the  only  dlstiirber  of  peace.  It  wlU  not  admit 
that  American  force  has  been  exerted  only 
to    counteract    communist    threats    to    the 
peace.  It  would  be  happy  If  our  whole  defense 
ertabllshment    were    dlsmanUed    and    the 
country  <H>ened  for  oiir  enemlea  to  walk  In. 
TO  say  that  these  attitudes  are  illogical 
and   irrational  wUl   not   Impress    the   New 
Left,  for  It  does  not  deal  In  logic  or  ration- 
aUty  Its  members  have  not  the  Imagination 
to  think  of  what  would  happen  If  they  were 
Busstans,  not  Americans,  and  tried  to  launch 
the  form  of  massive  protest  they  dream  of 
here   within  the  confines   of  a  totalitarian 
country.  Their  ranks  would  »oon  be  dispersed 
thru  the  salt  mines  and  forced  labor  camps 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  WUUam  Petersen  of  the  University  of 
CaUfomla.  who  viewed  the  sustained  dis- 
orders on  the  Berkeley  campus,  has  offered 
the  conunent,  "Preposterous  as  this  may 
■eem  to  those  on  the  outside,  the  real  tesue 
Is  the  seizure  of  power.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  radicals  heeding  the  revolt  la 
one  of  Lenin's  favorite  aphorisms,  which  he 
borrowed  from  Napoleon:  "On  s'engage  et 
puis  on  volt.'  Roughly  translated,  this  ap- 
peared on  one  picket  sign  as  'Strike  now, 
analyze  Utwr*.- 

We  have  no  beUef  that  the  New  Left  can 
succeed  In  its  goal  of  wrecking  the  co\intry. 
But  It  would  be  Impnident  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  Its  hiunorless  Intent  Is  not  to  build 
a  l>ett«r  aodety  but  to  destroy  the  American 
system  aa  we  know  it. 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  mcHiGAX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedixesday.  Jvly  12.  1967 
Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  spe- 
cial pride  that  I  c»ll  the  attenUon  of  the 
House  to  the  unique  achievement  of  a 
distinguished  constituent  from  my  dis- 
trict, Ann  PeUegreno.  This  Saturday. 
Mrs  PeUegreno  will  be  honored  by  her 
friends  and  neighbors  in  Saline.  Mich.. 
with  a  tickertape  parade  welcoming  her 
home  from  an  historic  adventure,  an 
around-the-worid  flight  which  followed 
the  path  of  another  great  aviatrix, 
AmeUa  Earliart. 

I  know  that  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
other  Members  of  Congress,  together 
with  the  whole  Nation,  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  flight  of  Mrs.  PeUegreno  and 
her  crew  and  join  with  me  today  in  of- 
fering congratulations  on  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  her  mission.  I  have 
taken  a  deep  personal  Interest  in  her  ad- 
venture not  only  because  she  is  from  my 
district  but  also  because  my  9-year-old 
son  Thomas,  logged  his  first  flight  in- 
struction with  Mrs.  PeUegreno  during 
this  past  year  and  so  symboUcally  joins 
me  as  I  make  this  tribute. 

In  reflecting  on  Mrs.  PeUegreno's 
achievement,  I  cannot  help  but  think 
that  too  often  today  our  adventurous 
spirit  is  clouded  by  our  Increasing  tech- 
nological advances.  In  an  age  when  we 
tend  to  bring  massive,  coUective  action 
to  bear  upon  massive  social  and  environ- 
mental problems,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  spirit  of  the  individual. 

V^^hy  would  this  young  woman  leave 
her  home  to  wing  her  way  aroimd  the 
world?  ^    , 

When  man  can  circle  the  globe  In  a  few 
hours,  why  would  a  group  laboriously 
plan  and  execute  this  feat  in  an  aircraft 
of  1937  vintage? 

Why,  with  the  massive  poUtical,  social, 
and  economic  problems  which  this  world 
faces,  would  people  give  attention  to  this 
mission  and  acclaim  its  accomplish- 
ment? 

The  answer  to  aU  these  questions  can 
be  foimd  In  that  wonderful  phenwnenon 
known  as  the  spirit  of  the  Individual.  It 
all  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  each  one  of  us  on  this  earth  Is  an 
Individual  human  being;  each  capable 
of  doing  more  than  what  he  is  now  doing 
if  he  has  a  chaUenge.  a  goal,  and  a  deter- 
mination. 

Ann  PeUegreno  and  her  crew  symbol- 
ize this  spirit.  Ann  PeUegreno  has 
brought  fcU  the  people  of  the  world 
closer  together,  not  only  because  she 
flew  27.000  miles,  but  more  significantly 
by  her  symboUc  achievement  of  whai 
one  individual  can  do.  And  this  is  why 
we  take  time  out  in  Congress  today  to 
honor  her  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  there  have  been 
and  wlU  be  many  fine  tributes  to  thl« 
outstandhig  wcanan  and  her  flne  crew. 
If  I  may,  however,  I  would  like  to  pres- 
ent to  the  membership  two  edltotlalfl 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  News  so  that  we  »n 


can  be  aware  at  the  feeling  of  pride  of 
her  hometown  area: 

Aiw  AiBoa  AaxA  BALuras  "Kakhabt  Plight" 
Caxw 

A  world  whlcii  accepts  the  lateet  advanoes 
in  speed  and  ttaie-eavlng  maohlnwt  with  no 
big  stir  and  which  some  people  say  la  becotn- 
ing  increasingly  deperaonallzed  can  bs 
thankful  for  the  Robert  Manrys  and  the  Or 
Francis  Ohlcheetera  and  the  Ann  Pellegrenoa 
Not  only  are  theee  individuals  and  their  ae- 
oompllshmenta  pleasant  diversions  from  the 
general  flow  of  pereonaUtiee  and  eventB,  bi« 
they  also  help  to  let  the  rest  of  us  catch  oui 
breftth,  lean  back  and  dream  a  Uttle  In  tb« 
finest  tradition  of  Walter  Mltty. 

Mrs  PeUegreno  of  Saline  arrived  at  WUlow 
Run  Airport  yesterday  after  her  round-the- 
world,  step  by  st«<p  Imitation  of  Amelia  Bar- 
hart-B  flight  In  1937,  the  flight  which  ended 
with  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Earhart  some- 
where in  the  South  Padflc  Oceaji.  The  event* 
Burroundlng  Mlas  Barharfs  disappearance  an 
as  much  a  mystery  as  ever. 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  a  niagnlfl- 
cent  feat,  Mrs.  PeUegreno  had  a  lot  going  for 
her  ahe  had  a  flne  crew,  including  WUUam 
PoUiemuB  of  Ann  Arbor.  Lee  Koepke  of  Ypsll- 
antt  and  Ool.  WUUam  Payne  of  McLean.  Va. 
Her  machine  held  out  beautifully,  certainly  a 
tribute  to  superior  craftsmanahlp  and  • 
knowledge  of  the  flying  conditions  Uis^  Pel- 
leereno  would  encounter.  She  had  the  advan- 
tMe  over  Miss  Earhart  of  30  additional  yean 
of  great  strides  In  aviation  experience,  knowl- 
edge and  oommunlcations  development. 

Mrs.  Pellegreno'B  voyage  la  the  stufl  d 
which  gK».t  momoriea,  dvlc  celebrationB  and 
memorial  plaques  are  made.  Her  tilp  wafi  an 
ambitious  one  and  we  were  happy  to  Bhart 
Her  elation  at  the  Bucceeaes  along  the  way, 
but  we're  happy  to  have  her  back  with  m 
again. 


■July  12,  1967 
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Mrs.  Pellegreko  Flees  the  Eakhart  Routx 
Mr«  Ann  PeUegreno  of  SaUne  Is  on  the 
trail  of  Amelia  Earhart  and  Fred  Noonan,  » 
trail  which  Is  80  years  old  and  key  to  one  M 
the  great  mysteries  of  aviation.  Despite  k 
best-seUlng  book  which  purports  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  Miss  Earharfs  disappearance 
in  1937,  there  la  as  much  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty ae  ever. 

WlU  Mrs.  PeUegreno  and  her  crew  unloa 
the  secret  of  the  Earhari;  flight?  More  than 
Ukely,  they  wont;  the  trail  has  grown  ooW 
after  30  years.  Was  Miss  Earharfs  plane  she* 
down  or  did  It  crash  due  to  a  storm  or  faulty 
equipment?  That  answer,  too,  would  app««r 
to  be  one  of  history's  beet  kept  secrets. 

This  seems  to  be  the  year  to  honor  Amer- 
ican adventtirers.  The  anniversary  of  tt* 
Undbergh  flight  across  the  Atlantic  b«i 
been  duly  noted  at  the  French  International 
Air  Show.  One  of  America's  most  popular  ex- 
plorers, the  noted  author-adventurer  Rich- 
ard HalUburton,  also  disappeared  somewhen 
In  the  Paclfio  In  1937.  although  we  haven't 
heard  of  any  HalUburton  commemoration. 
And  now,  of  covirse,  the  re-enactment  of  v» 

Barhart  flight.  ^       ,v  th. 

Mrs.  PeUegreno's  trip  Is  no  cakewalk.  'ra* 
passage  of  30  years  doesn't  shorten  the  mil* 
one  bit  The  time  spent  over  the  ocean  H 
long  and  a  great  strain  on  men  and  ma^hua 
Mrs.  PeUegreno  Is  an  experienced  pUot,  wn 
a  flying  trip  aroimd  the  world  la  not  too*- 
thing  which  occupies  her  time  on  aunun* 
weekends. 

80  why  doas  ahe  do  itt  Ask  Mrs.  PeUegnoo 
when  she  comes  back.  We  rather  suspect  in 
nke  that  old  Une  about  George  Leigh  MalW 
and  Mt.  Bvereort:  "Why  do  you  want  to  cUns 
tVt"  Mallory's  answer  sttU  draws  snickers,  «" 
eept  frotn  mountaineers.  Why  doee  Mrs.  M- 
leereno  risk  bar  pratty  nock  owv  the  Pmiwt 
Her  answer  trouM  not  aattsfy  the  P«»an«* 
has  never  fait  Hie  exhilaration  that  «»ia 
from  f»>«>"«TigiTig  aomethlng  superior  to  bm- 
■elf  on  Its  own  terms. 

If  nothing  alae,  Mra.  PeUegreno's  flight  a 
atovt^  afflrmattOQ  that  Vm  spirit  of  adven- 


ture Uves.  There  are  sentimental  reasons  for 
this  flight,  too;  why  do  some  modnns  follow 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  for  example?  The 
answer  Is  easy:  They  sentimentalize,  they 
,rant  to  retrace  the  steps  of  one  of  their 
heroes,  they  want  to  identify  with  a  man 
whose  deerts  and  daring  eooae  aUve  even  from 
history's  dispassionate  account. 

What  Mrs.  PeUegreno  has  undertaken  and 
what  Undbergh  did  and  what  Sir  Bdmund 
Hillary  achieved  and  Richard  Byrd  and  a  Jot 
of  otliers  Is  essentially  a  personal  oonunlt- 
ment.  For  compelling  personal  reasons,  they 
took  great  risks  to  reach  the  peak  of  humaa 
pride  and  thereby  fuLflll  themselves.  Again, 
the  mountaineers  kave  the  last  word :  "Have 
we  conquered  an  aneaay?  None  but  our- 
lelves." 


Leafue  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens 
Stronirly  Endorses  War  on  Poverty 
Program,  bnt  Warns  Against  Dismem- 
bennent  of  OEO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C&LlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTA'nVE3 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conven- 
tion assembled  on  June  25,  1967,  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
sens — LULAC — meeting  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  adopted  a  resolution  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  war  on  poverty 
■s  waged  by  the  OEO. 

It  Is  a  resolution  of  particular  timeli- 
ness and  importance,  and  I  want  to  add 
my  personal  endorsement  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  document,  which 
roes  on  record  as  "commending  Sargent 
airlver  and  the  OEO  for  responding 
Wickly  and  efficiently  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  with  sympathy  and  in- 
tegrity unmatched  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make 
dear  my  agreement  with  the  LULAC 
position  of  determined  opposition  "to  any 
dismemberment  of  the  OHO." 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be.  in 
the  words  of  the  LULAC  resolution,  "a 
real  and  immediate  danger  of  a  retreat 
In  the  war  on  poverty  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  before  the  U.S.  Congress — the 
•o-called  Opportunity  Crusade — to  abol- 
ish the  OEO  and  turn  parts  of  this  pov- 
erty program  over  to  the  older  Federal 
srencles." 

In  my  opinion,  the  losers  in  such  a 
scheme  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
poor,  but  would  include  every  interested 
citizen,  for  we  all  have  a  vital  stake 
In  broad-based  American  prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  support  for  the 
OEO  helps  insure  continued  flexible  and 
wsitive  attention  to  the  problems  of 
Me  poor. 

The  LULAC  resolution  specifically 
OTRes  Congress — 

*nr  the  good  of  the  Americas  people  not 
»|Tto  maintain  the  OBO  as  a  separate 
•<M«y  .  .  .  but  to  appropriate  additional 
™*  to  expand  the  war  on  poverty. 

*fr-  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  In 
we  RscoRD  the  fuU  text  of  the  excellent 
"Solution  to  which  I  referrad: 


Whereas,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has,  among  Federal  agencies,  been 
one  of  the  mobt  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Mexican-American  people 
and. 

Whereas,  unlike  many  older,  bureaucratic 
Federal  agensles,  the  OEO  has  provided  for 
the  democratic  Involvement  of  people  In 
solving  of  their  own  problems  and  has  ntaln- 
talned  the  flexibility  to  respond  with  a  naln- 
Imum  of  red  tape  to  the  specific  needs  of 
Impoverished  Americans,  Including;  MeHean- 
Amerlcans  and, 

Whereas,  there  is  a  real  and  Immediate 
danger  of  a  retreat  In  the  war  on  poverty 
In  the  form  of  a  proposal  before  the  Uaited 
States  Congress  to  abolish  the  OEO  and  turn 
parts  of  this  poverty  program  over  to  the 
older  Federal  agencies. 

Be  is  resolved  as  follows  that  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  U 
strongly  opposed  to  any  dUmembermeat  of 
the  OEO. 

Urges  the  Congress,  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people  to  maintain  the  OBO  as  a 
separate  agency, 

Urges  the  Congress  not  only  to  continue 
the  OEO  but  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
to  expand  the  war  on  poverty. 

That  the  LDXAC  goea  on  record  as  com- 
mending Sargeat  Shrtver  and  the  OBO  for 
responding  quickly  and  efficiently  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  with  sym- 
pathy and  Integrity  unmatched  In  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Goes  on  record  as  com- 
mending the  OEO  Migrant  Program  for  the 
extraordinary  success  it  has  had  In  eomlng 
to  the  aid  of  the  hitherto  forgotten  and  ex- 
ploited people,  the  American  farm  workers, 
many  of  whom  are  Mexican-American. 

That  the  LULAC  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  cRcb,  Congressman  and 
Senator  of   the   southwestern  states. 

Urges  each  Individual  LULAC  council  to 
contact  their  Congressman  to  express  sSroog 
support  of  LULAC  members  for  the  OEO  and 
Its  Migrant  Program  and  to  urge  the  Coa- 
gressman  to  show  his  concern  for  his 
Mexican -American  constituents  by  voting 
for  continuance  of  OEO  and  additional  ant*- 
poverty  appropriaUons  for  lU  Migrant  Pro- 
gram. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  as  read,  en 
Sunday.  June  25,  1967. 


Amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  MICHICA^f 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
to  authorize  certain  surplus  property  of 
the  United  States  to  be  donated  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  authorizes 
conveyance  to  any  State,  political  sub- 
division, or  municipality,  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  any  surplus  land  which  In  the 
determination  ql  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  suitable  and  desirable  for  use 
as  a  public  park,  public  recreational  area, 
or  historic  monument  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  Under  provision  of  the  act, 
conveyance  for  park  or  recreational  pur- 
poses must  be  made  at  a  price  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the  prop- 
ertr  conveyed,  based  on  the  highest  and 


best  use  of  the  property  at  the  time  It 
is  offered  for  disposal.  Conveyance  of 
property  for  historic  monument  purposes 
under  the  act  is  made  without  monetary 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  our  Nation  Is 
blessed  with  a  great  wealth  of  natural 
resources,  the  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  population  explosion  and  economic 
growth.  Preservation  and  development  of 
our  recreational,  scenic,  and  historic  site* 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  well- 
being  and  that  of  future  generations. 
Likewise,  provision  of  open  space  in  or 
nearby  our  densely  populated  urban 
areas  is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  satis- 
fying and  rewarding  places  in  which  to 
live. 

In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, over  88  percent  of  the  population 
resides  in  the  southern  one-third  of  the 
State.  Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  publicly 
owned  land  lies  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State.  This  situation  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  undertake  immediate 
programs  for  the  preservation  of  open 
park  and  recreational  space  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas. 

The  major  problem  facing  Michigan 
and  other  States  is  that  the  prices  for 
these  lands  are  escalating  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  It  has  reached  the  point 
where  State  and  local  governments  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  compete  with  in- 
dividuals and  developers  for  prime  rec- 
reational lands  even  at  the  50-perceiit 
discount  price  allowed  under  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act. 

In  this  connection,  a  recefttly  com- 
pleted Michigan  outdoor  recreation  plan 
projects  a  10-year  expenditure  of  $150 
million  which  will  be  needed  for  State 
parklands  and  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, present  funding  sources  will  not 
be  adequate  to  finance  more  than  one- 
third  of  these  anticipated  needs  during 
this  10-year  peroid.  Major  new  sources 
for  obtaining  and  developing  these  lands 
must  be  found  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  meeting  thi*  recreational  challenge. 

The  Federal  Government  is  committed 
to  various  programs  to  assist  local  pub- 
lic bodies  in  the  acquisition  of  land  to 
be  used  for  park  and  recreation.  Why. 
then,  not  donate  surplus  lands  which 
would  be  suitable  for  this  use? 

While  States  are  required  to  purchase 
lands  from  the  U.S.  Govenunent  for 
this  purpose,  they  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
asked  to  give  their  State-owned  lands 
to  the  Federal  Goverriment  free  of 
charge.  My  own  State  of  Michigan  has 
done  this  willingly  in  the  past.  Fifty  per- 
cent or  more  of  Isle  Royale  was  State- 
owned  and  given  to  the  Government  at 
no  cost.  Michigan  also  donated  some 
5,000  acres  of  land  lying  within  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  National  Lakeshore  area 
and  it  is  anticipated  the  State  will  donate 
over  8,400  acres  of  land  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  National 
Lakeshore.  Michigan  is  glad  to  give  these 
lands  in  order  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  outstanding  National 
parks  and  recreation  areas.  However,  It 
would  seem  only  fair  that  surplus  Fed- 
eral lands  suitable  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes  be  turned  over  to  the 
States  at  no  cost. 
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A  review  of  the  comprehensive  state- 
wlSe^Sor  recreaUon  plans  submitted 
S  tti2  SuSs  for  the  years  1968  through 
IViTto  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recimtion 
reveals  an  estimated  capital  cost  oM7^1 
bmton  needed  for  acQUlslUon  and  devel- 
opment projects.  Of  tWs  >°S' ^P^'Ste 
mately  $2.8  bllUon  would  be  forState 
nroiects  and  $4.3  billion  for  projects  fl- 
^^S^lTiirt  by  local  governments  but 
^iSr^  ^  the  States.  These  figures 
^S^^n^rvaUve  when  one  considers 
S  growing  demand  for  State  and  local 
^uWlTiSJLion  facilities  in  or  adjacent 
to  urban  centers  where  costs  are  greatest 
^irthermore.  those  figures  do  not  Include 
any^tlmates  for  eight  of  the  States  and 

"Tis'Si'that  State  and  local  gov- 
emments  will  not  meet  needs  of  this 
SSSe  over  the  next  10  years  wlttiout 
^^  assistance.  My  amendment  to  toe 
surplus  Property  Act  is  a  concrete  pro- 
nosal  to  give  them  some  assistance. 

K  te  ImSrtant.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  em- 
Dhasize  that  local  levels  of  government 
SKot  todiscriminately  claim  surplus 
J^I^rtrfor  parks  or  ^creation,  'or  my 
inwidment  to  the  act  s^tes  that  Uie 
S^tary  of  the  Interior  must  make  a 
SSrmSatlon  of  whether  or  not  the 
nrooerty  In  question  is  suitable,  desirable, 
SidlSdeil  for  use  as  a  public  park  or 
public  recreatlOTial  area. 
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Observe  Voting  in  SouA  Yietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    N«W    TOWt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JvXy  12,  1967 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  been  referred  House  Con- 
^^^t  Resolution  382  which  I  Intro- 
S^to  send  a  team  of  congressional 
obsCTvers  to  the  September  elections  in 
S^to^etSam.  At  the  time  I  Introduced 
Se  resolution,  and  on  several  other  occa- 
glona  since  then.  I  have  made  clear  n^ 
Sdlef  that  American  observers  are 
needed  In  Vietnam  to  Insure  the  fair- 
ness of  the  voting. 

Now  Tran  Van  Dinh.  former  acting 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  from 
SSxto^tnam.  has  urged  that  American 
6bservers  be  sent  to  Vietnam  at  election 
time.  The  reason  for  his  recomnienda- 
tlon  18  in  accord  for  the  reasons  beWnd 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  382.  the 
united  States  has  a  vital  Interest  in  free 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  and  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  see  that  democracy  does 
nrevail  in  that  brave  nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  co^  of 
an  article  from  the  July  7  New  York 
Times  about  Tran  Van  Dlnh's  recom- 
mendation that  the  United  Stat«M  send 
observers  to  South  Vietnam  at  election 

time.  „ ^^ 

Tr.8.  QwovTs  Ueced  To  Obstrvx  vonNO 

TM  VirrNAM 

(By  Donald  Janson) 

CmcAoo.    July    «— A    ^^  J^^^*^T 
Buddhlrt  urged  today  mat  American  farm. 


labor  church,  bar.  pre«  and  student  wga^ 
lS^Uon»  send  obeerven,  to  tbe  preeldenttal 
elecUon  In  South  Vietnam  Sept^3_^^ 

Tran  Van  Dlnh,  former  Acting  A^™**^"* 
to^Unlted  States,  said  thla  would  r«luc« 
^.^tW^of  retauatton  by  the  Saigon  mlU- 
S^^me  If  the  vote  went  agalnBt  lt»  candl- 

''"wthout  BUCh  impartial  ^^^.^^j!^ 
non-Goyemmental  groups,  he  told  an  »U-^ 
invocation  on  Vietnam  at  «^«  ^^''^^ 
Chicago,  Bponsored  by  the  National  Ooundi 
of  lurches,  the  election  wUl  not  be  tree 
and  the  wipers  wlU  be  the  Saigon's  regtoe 
ttcket  of  Lieut.  Oen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  44.,ear-dld 

Only  a  free  election,  said  the  **-y«*£-°i° 
nr^Went  of  the  Vietnamese  Overseas  Bud- 
Swst  ^^atlon.  can  produce  a^v^  gj^ 
emment  capable  of  deaUng  ""!^.ltL^to 
Hanoi  the  United  Statea  and  the  Vletcong  to 

^■^e^slir^"  American  Stal.  DeP«^-^ 
should  have  no  objection  to  ^\^^^^, 
Of  private  observers  on  the  scene  In  the  Inter- 
est of  the  free  elections  It  advocates. 

About  70  United  States  and  Latln-Amen- 
can^tizens  went  to  the  Dominican  B*pubUc 
l«t  yL  a«  unofficial  observers  of  f*^<^ 
t^at  fXwed  a  military  uprising  In  1966  and 
united  SUtes  mlUtary  Intervention. 

That  committee  on  free  fl«="o°»  T*! 
headed  by  Norman  Thomas,  the  long-time 
Slst  leader;  Bayard  B^'*^-  «'"  ^ 
rSitfi    leader,    and    Victor    Beuther,    labor 

Mr.  Dlnh's  proposal  was  P«>°^P"y  •^*l^. 
y.„  r>r  iivi<r»r  H  8  Chandler,  executive  dlrec- 
tlr^tZ%^^^r.Uon  of  Greater  Chi- 
cago, at  a  news  conference. 

Dr.  Chandler  suggested  that  church  p^- 
tlclpatlon  be  sponsored  by  such  bodl«  m  «« 
World  CouncU  of  Churches  and  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches. 

oerhard  A  Elston.  director  of  Vietnam  af- 
faST?"  the  National  CouncU  tudy^^ 
*^al  ^turned  trom  Vietnam  y«t«^^y 
broached  the  Idea  to  Premier  Ky  last  weeK 
without  receiving  a  definitive  response. 

CHTJKCH    GROUPS    STRESSED 

The  studv  team,  he  said,  asked  that  non- 

Go?en^L  groups  ^,f  ^°7«*J^Sy 
The  team,  he  said,  was  thinking  particularly 
^  chS  groups  of  all  faiths  throughout 
the  world.  ^  „       . 

Robert  Plckus,  director  of  W^^J^ef*  ^oast 
offlc^  of  a  peace  group  caUed  the  WorW  With- 
out war  council,  said  In  an  interview  that 
hU  organization  was  polling  leaders  of  major 
^eric^oluntary  organlzaUons  in  m^y 
fl^ds  to  determine  whether  they  would  like 
to  sind  observers  to  "help  assure  genuine 
free  elecHons." 

Mr.  Dinh  said  it  would  be  *^t"*  *<'_f*iy 

solely  on  umted   Statea  Defense  a^Sta*" 

Apartment  observer,  because  ^tJ^^^__ 

populace  would   consider  them   "too  «ym- 

JatheUc  to  the  Saigon  Oovernments  point 

of  view."  . 

That  Government,  he  said.  U  "99  per  cent 

corrupt,"    wants    the    war    to    continue   for 

Elfish  Reasons  and  lacks  the  confidence  of 

the  general  population. 

Mr  Dlnh  resigned  from  the  Vietnam  Por- 
elen  Service  in  1964  because,  he  wld  >he 
Xemment  was  stressing  only  »  f^^"*^ 
solution  to  the  war.  He  Uves  In  Washington. 

The  convocation  was  the  first  of  a  series 
planned  around  the  country  to  involve  Pro- 
testant  clergymen  and  leading  laymen  in 
t^ght  ail^actton  on  alternatives  to  war 
S^llmam  and  to  futurt.  warn.  The  Natio'^ 
SmncU  represents  84  Protestant,  Anglican 
and  Eaatem  Orthodox  denomination*  with  » 
membership  of  84  mUUon  persons. 

invitations  to  the  convocation  hare  went 
to  clergymen  and  key  laymen  at  thea.SOQ 
^urSJs  afBlUted  with  the  Church  Federa- 
tion Of  Greater  Chicago. 


Soathera  CaBfomia  World  Trade  Cents 
Sdects  Conttmetion  Site  in  Downtowi 
Lot  Angeles 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWAW)  R.  ROYBAL 

or   OAilPORNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cenUy  been  advised  by  officials  of  the 
Southern  California  Worid  Trade  Cen- 
ter  Authority  of  the  selection  of  a  9-acre 
site  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  future  Los 
Angeles  Convention  and  Exhibition  Cen- 
ter for  construction  of  the  proposed 
muitimillion-dollar  Southern  California 
World  Trade  Center.  ,  »»,     . 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  de- 
velopment to  the  continued  rapid  growth 
of  International  trade  and  commerce, 
particularly  In  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
metropoUtan  area.  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Industrial  News,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Long  Beach  Independ- 
ent-Press-Telegram, on  this  subject: 

(Prom    the    Southern    CaUfomia   Industrial 
News,  June  19,  1967) 

Los     ANGELES     LOCATION     WINS     OUT^WoIl* 

TiADB  CKwrn  To  Adjoin  Convintion  Snx 
A  Pico  and  Flgueroa  site,  adjoining  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  forthcoming  Los  Angeles  Con- 
vention Center,  has  been  chosen  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  southern  California  World  Trad. 

Center  building. 

Recommendation  was  m«Je  »n  a  partij^ 
presentation  of  the  long-awaited  feaslblU^ 
studv  by  Charles  Luckman  Aaeoclates  md 
^toer^Wrlght  «  Wright  at  World  Tn^ 
Center  Authority  meeting  In  Los  Angeles  lart 

^^*total  of  23  possible  sites  were  studied,  It 
was  revealed,  and  the  Plco-Plgueroa  site  «- 
lected  because  of  the  financial  advantage  and 
convenience  of  having  a  trade  center  ad- 
joining a  convention  center  with  permanent 
exhibit  faciUtiee.  ^   .,4,  v    ♦»,.  i« 

-me  latter  Center,  to  be  bull* J>y  ^'^^^ 
Angeles  Convention  and  Exhibition  Centtr 
Authority,  expects  Its  financing  plan  Inyolt- 
fnga  WS  mimon  bond  Issue  to  be  approyed 
by  the  City  Council  by  August.  ,  .„,  ^^ 

NO  final  cost  has  been  arriv^  f  V  '  ^ 
world  Trade  Center  Building.  But  flnaU«d 
feaslblUty  study  Is  expected  from  Cliwi» 
Luckman  dk  Associates  in  the  next  week  or 

^^Preliminary  plans  call  for  a  hlgh-rl^rf- 
flee  building  and  a  900-room  hotel,  to  m 
financed  by  a  state  bond  Issue. 

fProm  the  Los  Ange"i^(Cam.)  Times.  Jub. 
'  15,  19671 

FINAL        DBArr        OM«K«K-DOWNTOWM       »• 

CHO6BN   roR  WORLD  Trade  Oentbb  Co* 

PLEX 

(By  Ray  Hebert) 
A  downtown  site  for  a  multlmllllon^W 
Southern  CaUfomia  Wwld  Trade  Oenw 
building  was  selected  Wednesday  and  W 
architectural  firm  of  Charles  Luckman  « 
ordered  to  draft  final  plans  for  the  stnK- 

The  trade  center  complex  wUl  ]>•  'SJX 
between  Trenton  and  ««^>«S*^J^  l2 
and  Ploo  Blvd.,  said  Robert  W.  Pr«<»"; "T 
of  the  seven-member  trade  center  a^tnow 

PreUmlnary  plans  caU  for  »  ^^"'^'S 
buUdlng  and  a  900-roooa  hotel  as  tw  »- 


itages  of  the  complex.  The  project  would  be 
finaced  by  the  authority  with  a  state  bond 
iKue. 

It  18  the  third  major  related  trade  center 
Koject  in  the  Loe  Angeles  area.  Oround  was 
broken  last  "niursday  on  Terminal  Island 
for  a  $200  mlUlon  World  Trade  Center  Com- 
plex and  on  Wednesday  documents  required 
for  financing  a  downtown  convention  center 
were  approved. 

THIRTY-ONE-ACRB   SITE   CHOSEM 

The  latter,  to  be  built  by  the  Loe  Angeles 
Convention  and  Exhibition  Center  Authority, 
would  be  located  on  a  31-acre  site  near  Pico 
Blvd.  and  Plgxieroa  St. 

Nell  Petree,  authority  president,  said  he 
hoped  a  lease  agreement  for  both  the  site 
and  the  facility  along  with  the  financing 
plan  would  be  approved  by  the  City  Council 
by  August.  This  would  permit  sale  of  bonds 
in  September  and  the  start  of  property 
acquisition. 

Under  the  financing  plan  for  the  conven- 
tion center,  the  authority  would  Issue  $35 
mlUlon  in  bonds  to  cover  lapd  and  construc- 
tkm  costs.  tJpon  completion,  the  facility 
would  be  leased  bcu;k  to  the  city  with  rentals 
guaranteeing  the  bonds. 

Originally  the  City  Council  set  a  $25  mil- 
lion celling  on  the  center.  But  new  land  ap- 
praisals— up  from  $8  million  to  $11  million — 
and  other  additional  costs  have  pushed  the 
total  figure  to  $35  million. 

Consultants  had  estimated  the  city's  an- 
nual deficit  at  $126,000  a  year  for  35-year 
bonds.  But  the  loss  Is  now  figured  at  $241,- 
000  a  year.  The  authority  was  told  this  would 
to  for  a  31-year  period  commencing  with 
the  center's  completion. 

Petree  estimated  It  will  take  a  year  to  ac- 
quire the  property,  assuming  the  City  Coun- 
cil gives  a  go-ahead,  and  about  two  ye€ir«  to 
build  the  458,000-square-foot  facility. 

The  authority  has  not  yet  made  a  decl- 
iloD  on  whether  to  face  the  center  toward 
tb«  Harbor  Freeway  or  downtown,  or  whether 
to  acquire  additional  land  east  of  Trenton 
St 

This  property  would  be  used  for  a  proposed 
hotel  and  office  building,  plaza  and  addl- 
tloMl  parking  a{>ace. 

[ftrxn  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
*  Press-Telegram,  Jime  15.  1967] 

TlADE    CS3JTEB    GOEa    TO    DOWNTOWN    LoS 

Ancei.es 
(By  Jack  O.  Baldvrtn) 

A  nine-acre  site  in  downtovyn  Los  Angeles 
WM  selected  Wednesday  for  a  World  Trade 
Center  which  would  Include  twin  skyscrapers 
and  several  satellite  buildings. 

The  Southern  California  World  Trade  Cen- 
ttr Authority  chose  a  site  which  would  share 
a  conunon  boundary  with  the  proposed  mul- 
tlinmicn-doUar  Los  Angeles  Convention 
Center. 

The  area  agreed  upon  Is  a  tapered  plot 
bounded  by  11th  Street.  Flgueroa  Street,  Pico 
Boulevard  and  Trenton  Street.  The  proposed 
ConvenUon  Center  site  Is  immediately  to  the 
•wt  and  extyjdlng  to  the  Harbor  Freeway. 

The  authority  voted  7-1  to  accept  the 
It*  recommended  by  Charles  Luckman 
AModates. 

Voting  against  the  motion  was  H.  E.  (Bud) 
»«lng«  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Long  Beach 
wd  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

rdtZ  ***'*  '*°*  ^**°  ^^^  studies  of  any  other 
■MB  and  will  therefore  have  to  vote  against 
toe  recommendation."  said  Ridings. 
wM^^  M.  Schoenfeld.  executive  architect 
"«  Luckman,  said  agenciea  which  had  ex- 
^""ed  Interest  In  becoming  tenants  in  the 
f''°PO«*d  high-rise  office  building  Incdude  the 
{i~y  States  Customs  Service.  Robert  W. 
"*««>tt.  chairman  of  the  trade  center  Build- 
««  Committee,  also  said  the  Customs  Service 
'»»  mtereeted  In  becoming  a  tenant, 
^o^ever.  a  check  by  The  Independent, 
^JJ-Telegram  with  Prank  R.  Creed,  regional 
"=«"«n«  commissioner,  prompted  a  denial. 


"I  cannot  recall  discussing  any  such  move 
with  anyone  regarding  a  World  Trade  Center 
Building  as  being  used  by  customs,"  Creed 
said. 

"We  Intend  to  move  into  the  new  custom- 
house on  Terminal  Island  on  Aug.  10  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  Long  Beach-Loe  Angeles 
Port  area.  We  will  continue  to  provide  serv- 
ices in  the  Loe  Angeles  downtown  area  to 
meet  the  demand,"  he  said. 

While  state  law  limits  the  site  for  a  South- 
ern California  World  Trade  Center  to  30 
acres,  a  deputy  attorney  general  said  there 
was  no  limit  set  on  the  cost  of  the  project. 
The  law  states  that  the  amount  allocated  for 
the  project,  to  be  financed  through  a  bond 
Issue,  would  depend  upon  predicted  revenues. 

Prescott  said  the  committee  expressed  "an 
overwhelming  preference  for  a  downtown  Los 
Angeles  location." 

Schoenfeld  said  his  firm  had  querrled  1.303 
possible  tenants  including  foreign  govern- 
ments, trade  associations,  custom  brokers 
and  federal  agencies. 

Murray  D.  Goodrich,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Authority,  claimed  that  the  center  would  be 
delayed  a  year  "If  the  authcwity  failed  to  se- 
lect a  site  now." 

Schoenfeld  described  proposed  facilities  in 
the  World  Trade  Center  complex.  They  in- 
clude a  900-room  hotel,  a  500,000-to-600.000- 
square-foot  office  building,  a  50.000-capacity 
exhibit  hall,  two  levels  of  parking,  several 
restaurants,  meeting  rooms  and  related 
facilities. 

Schoenfeld  said  the  site  would  be  served  by 
a  proposed  monorail  linking  International 
Airport  with  the  Civic  Center.  H«  said  the 
area  U  serviced  by  eight  on-rampa  and 
ofT-ramps  from  the  Santa  Monica  and  Harbor 
Freeways. 

Although  the  study  covered  23  other  sites, 
Schoenfeld  said  whatever  site  Is  selected  "It 
should  be  in  downtown  Loe  Angeles." 


Tribute  to  John  Qnincy  Adams 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALTPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  brands  of  courage  but  few  have 
been  as  commemorative  as  the  courage 
that  typified  John  Q\ilncy  Adams.  This 
Massachusetts  man's  fortitude  was  of 
such  caliber  that  another  Inimitable  man 
from  Massachusetts,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  saw  fit  to  feature  the 
resolute  deeds  of  John  Quir^cy  Adams  in 
his  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  book,  "Pro- 
files in  Courage." 

Few  men  have  exercised  their  capacity 
for  vision  to  the  extent  that  was  true  of 
John  Qulncy  Adams.  Devoted  to  the 
principles  Imbued  in  him  by  his  parents, 
John  and  Abigail  Adams,  he  did  not  sub- 
vert his  concept  of  national  responsibili- 
ty for  the  more  Immediate  interests  of 
his  his  constituency.  Risking  his  own 
popularity,  he  stood  for  the  acquisition 
of  western  lands  that  were  to  add  im- 
measurably to  the  vast  richness  of  our 
Nation.  Though  most  of  his  constituents 
were  merchants,  he  backed  the  Embargo 
Acts  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  first  hla 
country  and.  therefore,  hla  own  district 

This  strength  did  not  waver,  hla 
course  withstood  the  hurricanes  of  ttmo 
and  circumstance.  His  perception  en- 


compassed not  only  his  Nation  but  the 
globe.  He  envisioned  a  cohesive,  autono- 
mous hemisphere  and  implemented  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  insure  Its  reality. 
President  Kennedy  once  said : 

This  country  cannot  He  still  In  the  harbor* 
but  must  set  sail. 

John  Qiuncy  Adams  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  that  stormy  helm. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  on  this  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Qulncy  Adams  in  giving  this  stalwart 
and  noble  statesman  the  tributes  sifter 
his  death  that  were  due  him  In  his  life- 
time. 


Perils  of  Old  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  19S7 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  recently 
called  my  attention  to  a  letter  written 
to  the  editor  of  Technology  Week  and 
published  in  the  Issue  of  June  5.  1967. 

Having  been  personally  Involved  with 
anployed  engineers  and  their  employ- 
ment problems.  I  can  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse this  letter  as  pointing  out  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  looked  at  closely  by 
Industry. 

It  also  points  up  the  fact  that  Congress 
can  try  m  any  of  a  number  of  ways  to 
stimulate  higher  education  in  the  space 
age  of  today,  but  the  full  cooperation  of 
Government,  Industry,  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  Is  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  engineering  man- 
power needs  of  future  years. 

The  letter  follows: 

PERIL.S  or  Old  Ace 
To  the  EDiTotL: 

WUllam  S.  Beller-B  highly  competent 
"Long-Term  Engineering  Shortage  Seen" 
(TW,  March  3C,  p.  28)  summarizes  Engineer- 
ing Manpower  Commission  findings.  After 
noting  that  engineering  never  looked  better 
for  nvunber  ot  Jobs  nor  worse  for  number  of 
students  shying  away,  Mr.  Beller  asks  why. 

I  believe  a  major  factor  keeping  student* 
out  of  engineering  Is  the  bad  reputation 
Industry  employers  have  acquired  for  refus- 
ing to  hire  engineers  over  40  regardless  of 
competence.  As  a  result,  many  older  engi- 
neers dlssruade  their  sons  and  acquaintances 
from  entering  the  discipline  of  the  Industrial 
field. 

To  support  my  belief,  may  I  cite  a  study 
conducted  by  Prof.  Loomba  of  San  Joe« 
State  College.  Prof.  Loomba  surveyed  1.200 
engineers  laid  off  by  aerospace  firms  in  1964. 
He  found  that  to  avo4d  layoff  and  reduce  th« 
unemployment  period,  one  must  "find  a  way 
to  stop  growing  old." 

In  another  technical  field.  President  Hal- 
bouty  of  the  American  Association  of  Petro- 
leum OeologlstB  complained  of  an  Earth- 
Bclentlst  drought,  ••which  oouid  hav»  fright- 
ening consequences  for  our  nation  in  its  need 
for  petroleum  products."  Some  paragrai^u 
later,  Mr.  Halbouty  noted  that  while  students 
have  a  choice  ot  Jotoa.  "numeroua  older  and 
experienced  geologists  ...  are  without  em- 
ployment du»  to  multiple  layoffs  by  oU 
companies  .  .  .  coUegs  profeeaors  .  .  .  cannot 
recommend  the  oU  Industry  to  their  students 
untU  It  changes  Its  policy  of  hiring  young 
geolog1«tB." 
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The  Engineering  Uanpower  Oommlaslon 
eould  lllmnln»te  the  picture  it  tt  cboM.  But 
Its  Burrey  merely  Mka  employwB  to  list  the 
number*  at  atm  Mvd  «ip«lenced  engineers 
lilrecU  It  Mka  nothing  ahoot  «ie  age  ct  the 
men  concerned. 

This  key  omlselon  ralees  »  queetlon  as 
to  whether  the  Manpower  Oommlsslon  Is 
shielding  Industry  age  dlscrlmlnatloii.  In 
any  event,  the  commission's  report  la  now 
open  to  doubt. 

Name  wiOiheld  by  request. 
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Medal  9i  Honor  PresenUtioa 


A  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrrr  tobk 
,  IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speciker,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Middle  East  crisis,  1 
have  had  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
for  the  w*y  In  which  our  President 
handled  this  most  tense  situation. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  oiir 
collecigues  a  letter  to  the  President 
written  by  E*.  William  A.  Wexler,  presi- 
dent of  B'nal  B'rlUi. 

The  letter  appeared  In  the  June  1967 
edition  of  the  Metropolitan  Star,  a  pid>- 
llcetion  of  the  metropolitan  council  of 
B'nal  B'rlth.  and  follows : 

A  Letter  to  the  President 

The  PaKSiDKNT, 
The  White  House, 
Wiuhington,  D.C. 

Mt  DmAR  Uk.  Puesidknt:  It  was  with  deep 
gratification  that  I  listened  to  the  reaseur- 
ancea  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  In  the 
eompany  at  the  other  members  of  the  Con- 
ference o*  Presidents  of  Major  American  Jew- 
ish Organizations.  We  had  Just  come  from  a 
highly  emotional  rally  held  at  Lafayette 
Sq\iare  which  had  been  Interrupted  with  the 
news  that  the  tr.AJl.  had  accepted  the  cease 
lire.  Our  hearts  were  filled  with  gratitude 
that  there  would  be  no  f\irther  bloodshed. 

The  Vice  President  spoke  to  us  with  candor 
and  deep  feeling  concerning  the  role  you  had 
played  in  these  tense  and  ei>ochal  days,  of 
your  unremitting  frlenshlp  for  Israel  and 
your  deft  handling  of  that  so  explosive  situa- 
tion. His  reassurances  were  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Both  tn  the  Senate  and  In  The  White 
House  you  have  demonstrated  your  firm  re- 
solve to  sustain  Israel  and  preserve  It*  In- 
tegrity. This  resolve  has  been  put  to  the  test 
on  many  occasions  and  you  have  been  un- 
wavering in  your  determination  to  sustain  it. 
Now.  Mr.  President,  your  great  resources 
of  mind  and  spirit  will  be  called  upon  again 
to  bring  fulfillment  to  the  aspirations  you 
hold.  The  description  of  your  determination 
to  have  a  permanent  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  rather  than  a  patchwork  of  armistices 
and  truces  was  received  by  us  with  great 
rejoicing. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  you  may  bring 
the  neighbors  face  to  face  for  negotiations, 
that  the  great  waterways  of  the  area  may  be 
open  to  all  nations,  and  that  the  bitterness 
which  has  existed  for  too  long  between  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Bfiddle  East  may  be  eased 
through  a  mutual  relationship  beneficial  to 
all.  I  know  these  are  your  own  hopes  and  I 
pray  your  efforts  tn  this  area  and  difficult 
enterprise  may  win  success. 
With  kindest  greetlngB.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours 

Dr.  WnxiAM  A.  W«xu:m, 
President,  B'Tiai  Brith. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cv 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  7ix>Bn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
attended  a  special  Army  full  honor  award 
ceremony  at  which  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  posthumously  awarded  to  Sgt.  James 
W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  by  the  Honorable  Stan- 
ley R.  Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It 
was  a  most  Impressive  ceremony.  The 
citation  carries  such  a  stirring  story  of 
heroism  and  devotion  to  country  that  I 
must  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues tn  the  Congress.  The  account  of 
this  young  man's  heroism  will  endure 
forever  In  American  annals  of  courage 
and  sacrifice : 

Medal  of  Honor  Presentation  by  the  Hon- 
orable Staitlet  R.  Resor,  Secbetakt  o» 
THE  Abmt,  to  Sgt.  James  W.  Robinson,  Ja, 
(Posthttmouslt),  vs.  Ahmt,  at  the  Pen- 
tagon ON  Wednesday,  12  July  1967,  at  1030 
Hours 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1868,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honcar,  poathum.- 
ously,  to  Sepgeant  James  M.  Robinson,  Jr, 
United  States  Army  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  in  action  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty: 

On  AprU  11,  1966,  Company  C,  Sd  Batta- 
lion,   16th   Infantry   was   engaged   In   fierce 
combat  with  a  Viet  Cong  battalion.  Despite 
the    heavy    fire.    Sergeant    Robinson    moved 
among  the  men  of  his  fire  team,  instructing 
and  Inspiring  them,  and  placing  them  In 
advantageotis   positions.  Enemy  snipers   lo- 
cated in  nearby  trees  were  inflicting  heavy 
casualties  on  forward  elements  of  Sergeant 
Robinson's  unit.   Upon  locating  the  enemy 
sniper  whose   fire  was  taking  the   heaviest 
toll,  he  took  a  grenade  launcher  and  elimi- 
nated the  sniper.  Seeing  a  medic  hit  while 
administering  aid  to  a  wounded  sergeant  in 
front  of  his  position  and  aware  that  now  the 
two  wounded  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  he  charged  through  a  withering  hall 
of  fire  and  dragged  his  comrades  to  safety, 
where  he  rendered  first  aid  and  saved  their 
lives.  As  the  battle  continued  and  casualties 
mounted.    Sergeant   Robinson    moved   about 
under     intense    fire    to    collect     from     the 
wounded  their  weapons  and  ammunition  and 
redistribute    them   to   able-bodied   soldiers. 
Adding  his  own  fire  to  that  of  his  men,  he 
assisted  in  eliminating  a  major  enemy  threat. 
Seeing   another   wounded   comrade   In   front 
of    his    position.    Sergeant    Robinson    again 
defied  the  enemy's  fire  to  effect  a  rescue.  In 
so   doing   he   was   tdmsell   wounded   in   the 
shoulder  and  leg.  Despite  his  painful  wounds, 
he  dragged  the  soldier  to  shelter  and  saved 
his   life    by    adlmlnlstertng    first    aid.    While 
patching   his   own   wounds,   he   spotted   an 
enemy  machine  gun  which  had  inflicted  a 
number  of  casualties  on  the  American  force. 
His   rifle   ammunition   exijended,   he  seized 
two  grenades  and.  In  an  act  of  unsurpassed 
heroism,    charged    towsird    the    entrenched 
enemy  weapon.  Hit  again  in  the  leg,  this  time 
with  a  tracer  round  which  set  fire  to  his 
Clothing,  Sergeant  Robinson  ripped  the  burn- 
ing clothing  from  his  body  and  staggered 
Indomitably   through   the   enemy   fire,   now 
concentrated  solely  on  him.  to  within  gren- 
ade range  ot  the  enemy  machine  gun  posi- 
tion. Sustaining  two  addltonal  chest  wounds, 
he  marshalled  his  fleeting  physical  strength 
and  hurled  the  two  grenades  thus  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  gun  jyosition  as  he  fell  dead 


Tipon  the  bettlefleld.  His  magnlficlent  display 
of  leadership  and  bravery  saved  several  lives 
and  inspired  his  soldiers  to  defeat  the  num- 
erically superior  enemy  torce.  Sergeant  Rob- 
inson's oonsplcuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity, at  the  cost  of  his  life,  are  In  keeping 
with  the  finest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
the  1st  Infantry  Division  and  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 


What  It  United  Republicans  of  America? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  received  letters  asking 
about  a  group  which  calls  itself  United 
Republicans  of  America.  The  group  is 
sending  out  letters  asking  for  funds,  and 
some  people  have  questioned  whether 
this  group  has  any  oCBclal  connection 
■with  the  Republican  Party  or  its  finan- 
cial arm. 

Mr.  Paul  Hope  of  the  Washington  Star 
has  recently  written  an  article  about  the 
United  Republicans  of  America  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  see 
the  Record.  Accordingly,  I  Include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hope's  article  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  June  19,  1967) 
Right-wing  Group  Uses  GOP  Name 
(By  Paul  Hope) 
A  right-wing  splinter  group  trading  on  the 
Republican    name    has    set    Itself    up   in  • 
spanking  new  Washington  office  and  is  going 
all  out  to  lure  dollars  from  Republican  party 
contributors. 

United  Republicans  of  America,  a  political 
organization  that  claims  to  help  conservative 
candidates  around  the  country  but  which 
hasn't  filed  financial  reports  with  the  House 
clerk  for  nearly  two  years,  has  undertaken 
a  massive  mail  campaign  for  financial  sup- 
port. 

TJRA'b  tactics  have  caused  consternation 
among  Republican  party  finance  officials  who 
are  taking  steps  to  warn  party  contributors 
that  URA  has  no  connection  with  the  party. 
URA's  latest  gimmick  Is  a  "presidential 
poll."  It  sent  out  a  nationwide  mailing  urg- 
ing "fellow  Republicans"  to  fill  out  an  en- 
closed ballot  giving  their  preference  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination. 

Implying  some  connection  with  the  Repub- 
Ucan  party,  the  letter  says:  "We  v,-lll  an- 
nounce the  results  to  the  press  and  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee." 

Further  on,  the  letter  makes  a  pitch  for 
financial  support.  It  says  URA  plans  to  work 
for  conservative  candidates  In  73  congres- 
sional districts  In  36  states  next  ye.»r  and  it 
needs  "at  least  $5.0O0  per  district  to  start " 

C.  Langhome  'Washbum,  finance  director 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  sent 
a  memorandum  last  week  to  all  state  Re- 
publican finance  chairmen  and  directors  say- 
ing that  the  committee  "has  received  so 
many  requests  for  clarification  that  I  am 
writing  this  memorandum  to  advise  that 
United  RepubUcans  of  America  has  no  official 
affiliation  whatsoever  with  the  Republican 

Party.  , 

A  Pennsylvania  congressman  told  some  oi 
his  Republican  colleagues  the  other  day  that 
one  of  his  constituents,  a  businessman,  sent 
URA  tl.OOO  on  the  assumption  that  it  wi£ 
an  official  party  fund-raising  organization. 
Rep.  Bob  Wilson  of  California,  chairman 
of   the   Republican    Congressional    Commit- 


July  12,  1967 
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tee,  has  fired  off  a  letter  asking  URA  to  Indi- 
cate clearly  on  its  letterhead  thai  It  haa 
no  official  connection  with  the  party. 

Meanwhile,  returns  from  the  presidential 
poll  are  pUlng  up  at  the  URA  office  Just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol.  Walnwright  Dawson 
Jr.,  URA's  executive  director,  declined  to  say 
bow  much  money  Is  coming  In  with  the  bal- 
lots. 

URA  was  founded  in  May  196S  by  D.  Bruce 
Bh'ans,  former  director  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  proposed  to  build 
precinct  organizations  to  take  over  the  Re- 
publican party  along  the  lines  of  a  "party 
within  a  party"  approach  advocated  in  a 
publication  of  the  ultra  right-wing  Liberty 
Lobby. 

Political  committees  operating  in  two  or 
more  states  are  required  by  federal  law  to 
file  financial  reports  with  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  URA  filed  one  list- 
ing contributions  of  some  $3,000  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1965.  No  reports  have  been  filed  since, 
although  URA  says  in  its  latest  mailing  that 
'last  year  (1966)  URA  put  money  and  man- 
power to  work  for  conservative  candidates  in 
congressional  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try." 

Evans  left  URA  last  April  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Dawson,  32,  who  helped  organize 
TAF-PAC,  a  political  action  committee  off- 
shoot of  the  conservative  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom.  TAP-PAC  was  merged  about  a 
year  ago  with  the  American  Conservative 
Union,  another  organization  that  sprang  up 
after  Barry  Ooldwater's  1964  defeat.  Dawson 
became  political  action  chairman  for  ACU 
but  left  because  of  a  policy  dispute. 

Dawson,  who  said  he  has  reorganized  URA, 
moved  his  office  out  of  quarters  rented  from 
Liberty  Lobby  and  Into  a  six-room  suite  in 
%  new  office  building  a  few  blocks  away.  He 
claims  the  organization  has  no  connection 
with  Liberty  Lobby. 

He  has  hired  as  his  field  director  John 
LaMothe,  a  former  TAP  field  director  in 
Philadelphia.  Last  year  LaMothe  was  active 
in  the  Committee  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
Pennsylvania  that  tried  but  failed  to  knock 
off  moderate  Republican  Rep.  Richard  S. 
Schweiker  in  the  primary. 

Dawson  said  three  members  of  his  new 
"board  of  advisers"  are  Richard  Dtirant  of 
Michigan.  Philip  J.  Herrman  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Theodore  Humes,  formerly  Pennsyl- 
vania and  now  of  Baltimore.  Durant,  a 
former  member  of  the  Johr  Birch  Society, 
hss  fought  moderate  Republican  Gov.  George 
Bonmey  of  Michigan.  Herrman  and  Humes 
were  active  In  the  Ooldwater  campaign  in 
Pennsylvania. 


State  Flaf  Uw  Upheld 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TSNNXSSEK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
toe  following  editorial  from  the  John«Mi 
ttty,  Term.,  Press-Chronicle  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
(<  the  Record. 

It  concerns  the  recent  upholding  by 
me  New  Yort  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
New  York  State  law  which  prohibits  the 
burning  of  the  American  flag: 

Flag  Law  Upheld 

A  New  York  state  law  prohibiting  burning 
01  the  American  flag  has  been  upheld  unani- 
mously by  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeal*. 

T^e  court  acted  in  th*  caM  of  Sidney 
osreet,  a  Negro,  who  set  fire  to  a  flag  June  e 


last  year  after  hearing  that  James  Meredith 
had  been  shot  and  wounded  during  his 
march  through  Mississippi. 

Street's  lawyers  made  the  familiar  argu- 
ment that  a  law  against  flag  burning  vio- 
lates freedom  ot  speech.  But  Chief  Judge 
Stanley  H.  Puld  held  the  New  York  law's 
Intent  was  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Judge  Puld  said  Street's  action  was  one 
"of  enactment,  llteraUy  and  flguratlvely  In- 
cendiary, and  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
public  peace  as  If  he  had  stood  on  the  comer 
shouting  eiMthete  at  passing  pedestrians." 

We  don't  see  how  the  court  could  have  held 
otherwise . 

A  good  ruling! 


Manpower  Development  Program  Praised 
bj  Newark  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEStSST 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  often 
we  hear  varied  kinds  of  criticism  di- 
rected toward  the  Federal  Government 
In  Its  effort  to  adequately  train  and  pre- 
pare young  people  for  rewarding  employ- 
ment. While  the  difficulties  are  obvious, 
the  job  simply  must  be  done.  I  was  heart- 
ened to  hear  the  other  day  of  the  Newark 
Presbyterian  Unit  Hospital's  excellent 
experience  and  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  manpower  development 
training  program,  as  outlined  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

United  HosprrALs  or  Newark,  NJ„ 

June  16,  1967. 
Dr.  Robert  Worthington. 

Assistant  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, Vocational  Division.  Trenton. 
NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Worthinoton  :  My  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  the  staff  of  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Program  at  the 
Montgomery  Street  School  in  Newark  for  a 
Job  "well  done". 

Just  prior  to  their  graduation  In  May.  I 
interviewed  the  twelve  students  who  were 
completing  the  six  month  dietary  workers 
course.  There  was  not  one  who  was  not  ac- 
ceptable for  employment  here  In  the  Dietary 
Department  at  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

The  one  fact  that  surprised  me  the  most 
was  the  contrast  in  ability  and  potential  that 
existed  between  the  students.  While  most  of 
the  girls  were  qualified  to  start  In  the  lower 
grade  positions,  ie  Cafeteria  worker.  Trayglrl, 
Dietary  Maid,  several  were  qualified  to  start 
at  higher  levels.  Dietary  Aide  and  Food  Serv- 
ice Supervisor. 

The  training  they  have  received  Is  evident 
regardless  of  the  position  they  have  been 
hired  for.  Members  of  the  department  have 
commented  to  me  about  the  ease  of  training 
these  new  employees  and  how  rapidly  they 
learn.  Normally  we  allow  eighty  hours  to 
train  a  new  employee  (with  prior  hospital 
experience)  for  the  position  of  Dietary  Aide. 
The  girl  whom  we  hired  from  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  learned  It  in  less  than 
sixty  hours  and  since  has  had  a  high  level  of 
I)erformance. 

While  the  woman  who  was  hired  as  Pood 
Service  Supervisor  la  still  in  training,  her 
progress  is  moet  satisfactory  and  shows  the 
potential  of  becoming  a  better  than  average 
supervisor.  Should  she  remain  and  perform 
aa  expected,  she  should  be  making  $5,000  an- 
nually In  lees  than  two  years  time. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  give  you  a 
progress  report  on  the  seven  graduates  whom 


I  was  able  to  find  positions  for  here  In  ths 
Dietary  Department  at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
but  rather  to  let  you  know  the  fine  quality 
of  training  that  these  students  received. 
May  your  program  have  continued  success. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arnold  WKXNSTsnr, 
Food  Service  Manager. 


Nnnann   YMCA:    Hawaii's    50-Year-Old 
Model  of  Racial  latefratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Honolulu's  Nuuanu 
YMCA — widely  recognized  for  Its  ex- 
traordinary success  In  fostering  harmo- 
nious and  beneficial  relations  among  the 
various  ethnic  groups  which  make  up  Its 
membership — will  be  the  occaslcm  for 
celebration  on  July  14,  1967,  when  a 
banquet  vrtll  be  held  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  Nuuanu  "Y"  was  established  In 
1917  as  the  result  of  the  merger  of  four 
separate  racial  YMCA's — J{4>anese,  Chi- 
nese. Korean,  and  Filipino.  Mr.  Robert 
Dye,  present  general  secretary  of  the 
Honolulu  YMCA,  describes  this  merger 
as  a  "first"  for  a  city  which  was  then 
sharply  divided  along  racial  lines.  Mr. 
Dye  observed  In  a  recent  interview  with 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  that — 

Fifty  years  ago  immigrant  sons  of  all  races 
can>e-^.fogether  at  Nuuanu  In  classes  and 
groups'  to  Improve  educational  and  social 
skills  and  to  achieve  a  relationship  with  per- 
sons of  different  racial  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. 

Five  decades  later,  the  success  of  this 
racial  blending  la  evident  everywhere. 
The  boys  who  once  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  community  service  rendered  by 
Nuuanu  YMCA  are  rK>w  the  doctors,  den- 
tists, lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  and 
government  workers  who  are  practicing 
the  lessons  they  learned  so  well  at  the 
"Y". 

Based  on  its  r>ast  performance,  and 
under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  its 
staff  members,  Nuuanu  YMCA  pnMnlses 
to  achieve  new  dimensions  at  it  moves 
forward  into  Its  sixth  decade  of  commu- 
nity service. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress would  want  to  join  me  In  extending 
congratulations  to  the  Nuuanu  YMCA 
for  Its  outstanding  reoord  of  service  to 
the  community  over  the  past  50  years, 
and  in  wishing  the  "Y"  ever-increasing 
success  in  its  continuing  efforts  to  make 
this  a  better  world  In  which  to  live. 

The  article  entitled  "Nuuanu  Y  Cele- 
brates 50  Years  Service,"  from  the  July 
5,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin. Is  submitted  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

[From"  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  5, 

1967] 
NuTTANTj  Y   Celebrates  50   Tears   Servics 
After  60  years  of  commiinlty  service,  the 
Nuuanu  YMCA  is  stm  trying  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  sexes,  generations  and  ethnic 
groups. 
Robert  Dye,  general  secretary  of  the  Hono- 
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.«i„  TMCA  noted  that  Nunjmu  Tb  "lnt»- 
^tJ^^^^^  taken  on  increwlngly 

anxUvenHiry  thl.  yer  with  a  week-long  <*1»^ 
Son  aiKl  a  banquet  at  7  pm  July  14  at 

lines."  Dye  said.  . ♦  the  ai*a  now  cov- 

eri^^  Sr^aJ^lJ^t'iy?:^n1Tpall  Drug- 
^^slfewl^MarlSt.  the  Nuuanu  T  moyed 
f^l9^ni.6^man  building-  and  grounds 
at  Vineyard  and  PaU  Highway^ 

The  old  complex  coat  only  HLOw  wneu 
h  ™to  l»n.  in  1920  the  gymnasium  imd 
Se^  p^l  waa  added,  the  latter  tmt>ugh  the 
^•na^n  of  Dr.  and  Mr.-  W-  D.  Wea^eU^ 
A  fund  drive,  organized  by  tbe  "^il , 
gener^  oriental  business  and  proTesslonal 
™»r.  *ho  came  through  the  Nuuanu  Y  aa 
S,^  ^ultSTlnTe^Atherton  Bulldl^  in 
r^l?:  ^th  dorm  faclUttea.  a  lounge  and  a 

club'houae  added  later. 

"IVty  years  ago  immigrant  sons  ot  au 
racea^e  together  at  Nuuanu  In  elates  and 
^pT?)  toprove  educational  and  social 
^ta^Jd  to  achieve  a  relationship  wlto 
JSlSnT^  different  racial  and  cultural  back- 

•^^^ay^s^y^Spec^le  ^^^.^^^^Jd 
■hip  TOlee  lor  granted,  and  wlt^^^P?*"?^^ 
KiSiliitleatlon  debate  ^o^^^''^^^^^. 
Siough  the  instrument  of  their  own  T 

**o«  iS^^'^e'fact  that  one  of  the  moet 
^^."^^fuo^ot  tha  yMCA  b^h 
?Sahlp    «a    the    "quality   of   relationship 
that  eilata  between  Its  members, 
^^ded    "Nuuanu  staff  members   work 

^™  communicate  with  each  orther  at  the 
^SS^l^  and  thus  become  more  eensl- 
S^  to  t^  real  needs  and  feelings  of  each 
other."  ^^^^^_____^^ 

False  Feari  About  SST  Boom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  THOBSAS  M.  PEUY 

OF   WASHINCTOl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  1^>  ^*^ 


thAt  taken  by  the  nattonwlde  CXtUana  League 
Si^rSirSonlc  Boom.  It  <"«JT  P«^ 
^T  single  SST  llylng  coaat  to  ooaat  would 
Sortie  -many  aa  SO  million  p««ona  and 

SaTa  fleet  ot  160  88T^  ^^^^.T'J!!!^  ^ 
lion  worth  of  damage  a  day  to  ^Indowa.  plas- 
ter and  what  have  you.  It  therefore  la  de- 
niaiidlng  a  halt  to  the  SST  proP«f^ 

Aa  Boyd  has  patiently  e^l'^«<*vf^'^ 
forecast  Is  nonsense  simply  fecau^e  «je  8OT 
wlU  not  be  flown  at  supersonic  speeds  if  ^eee 
kinds  of  undesirable  effects  are  produced. 

Even  U  the  SST  were  forced  to  chug  along, 
rpiativelv  sneaking,  at  subsonic  speeds  over 
SpSat^T^'n'asses  there  1.  oonvln^ 
^dence  that  It  will  sUU  be  an  econ«xnc 
.mccesB.  Much  of  the  aircraft's  ^^^f.^^ 
over  the  oceans,  as  well  as  xmpopulated  ter- 

'^We  suggest,  therefore,  that  those  Who  fear 
the  SSTs  BrtUc  boom  find  something  more 
plausible  to  l>e  neuroUc  about. 


Mr  PELiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 

of  ttie  sonic  boom  Is  bei^e  'Hf  "^nJf 
Se  press  and  through  the  halls  of  Con- 
SeB  inthese  days  prior  to  the  construc- 
tl^of  Se  prototype  of  the  supersonic 

*^?^to^e  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  Interested  In  this  matter,  a  re- 
Sit  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  follows: 

BOYD   LOWEKS    THK    BOOM 

The  b«t  answer  yet  to  those  detracts 
of  the  Bunersonlc  Jet  transport  program  who 
^  th^lfoS-ition  on  the  threat  of  sonic 
^  baa  «W^from  Secretary  of  Transpor- 

*^5L°^^t^^r'a  nauonal  telecast^Boyd 
puTlt  succinctly:  ".  .  .  sonic  boom  wUl  not 
Se  a  problem,  because  «^Pf  "'"^  "f,*^ 
^11  not  be  flown  at  supersonic  speeds  If  this 
te  a  problem  over  inhabltated  areas. 

HeSsent  on  to  observe  that,  because  of  the 
Boeing  SSrs  awept  wing  design,  the  ahrCTsJt 
^  be  aWe  to  shift  from  supersonic  to  aub- 
»onic  speeds  with  very  Uttle  economic  pen- 

*"The  common-sense  statement  Is  an  effec- 


HoB.  Crawford  C.  Martin  Dedicate.  Uni- 
yerial  Pipe  &  Plasrict  Co.,  Hilliboro, 
Tex.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  of  the 
Congress,  I  spent  some  10  days  traveling 
In  my  congressional  district  and  while 
there  attended  the  dedication  of  a  new 
industry  in  Hillsboro,  Tex.  The  dedica- 
tion address  was  made  by  the  Honorable 
Crawford  C.  Martin,  a  native  of  Hills- 
boro and  the  present  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  Texas. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  Attorney  General 
Martin's  speech: 
Remarks  of  Cbawfokd  C.  Mabtik.  A™^ 

Genctai.  of  Texas,  at  the  Ribbon -CtrrriNO 

CEREMOBTT     fob     the     UNIVraSAL     VlPt     J^ 

Plastics  Co.,  Hh-lsbobo.  Tkx..  Jui-t  1,  1867 
This  la  a  proud  and  happy  occasion  for  us 
HIU  Oountlans  as  well  as  for  our  new  friends 
»nd  neighbors,  the  officers  and  ln<»jnln«  per- 
sonnel of  the  Universal  Pipe  and  Pl^UcsCo^ 
It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  take 
part  m  this  ceremony,  marking  the  opening 
^milsboro-8  most  recent  addition  to  our 
young    but    promising    Industrial    develop- 

""miisboro  is  very  happy  to  welcome  you. 
and   we   wish   you   great   success  for   many 

Tears  to  come. 

The  excitement  of  building  and  growing— 
of  exploring  new  ways  to  do  things  better- 
toe  opportunities  afforded  by  a  free  oom- 
Stltlve  iystem-thM  is  what  our  ceremony 
here  today  Is  all  about. 

This  ceremony  Is  about  people— people  In- 
vesting their  capital,  ^''^^'■f^''^^^^^^^ 
hard  work  into  making  things  that  other 
people  need.  Ifs  about  Jobs  for  people,  whose 
Zr^JL  buy  goods  and  services  from  their 
SborJ-people  whose  taxes  build  «:hools, 
hospitals  and  other  public  essentials 

Every  ribbon-cutting  such  as  this  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  faith  of  the  An^'^om  peo- 
ple m  our  free  enterprise  system  and  what  it 
means  tc  us  IndlvlduaUy  and  as  a  naUon^ 

Of  more  Importance,  It  la  a  «f^^ 
of  our  wllUngness  to  work  out  our  o«wn 
destinies. 


Here  In  Texas  eepedally,  each  such  cere- 

BMoaj  today  demonrtratea  our  Bystwn's  abll. 

Ity  to  adapt  to  changing  oonditions.  Not  too 

oMUiy  years  ago,  we  Texans  based  our  econ- 

omv  almost  entirely  on   the  abundance  of 

our   natural   leeourcea.   In   HIU  County,  for 

many  generations  we  have  prided  ourselves 

on  being  one  of  Texas"  leading  producers  of 

agricultural  products.  While  agriculture  stlU 

UHUl  County's  mainstay,  as  you  all  know. 

national     and     International     developments 

have  combined  with  the  arrival  of  competl- 

ttve  synthetics  to  sharply  reduce  the  fam- 

er-a  return   from   his   investment.   And  the 

Impact  U  felt  all  the  way  down  the  Une  on 

»grtculture-related   businessee   and  services. 

Like  many  other  regions  of  the  state  and 

other  traditionally  agricultural  parts  of  th» 

country    HIU  County  must  turn  to  Industry 

to  bolster  her  lagging  economy.  HUl  County 

must  adapt;  HUl  County  has  begun  to  adapt 

In  doing  so,  we  will  parallel  the  statei 

industrial  growth.  Last  year,  we  added  84.- 

000   new   manufacturing  Jobs.  The   previous 

Tear's  gain  was  25,400  Jobs, 

At  Uie  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Texas 
Industrial  Commission  estimated  the  states 
labor  force  at  4,080,000  employees,  of  whom 
618  000  were  employed  in  manufacturing. 

Oxu-  strongest  growth  last  year  was  In  the 
so-called  durable  goods,  producing  23,000  new 
lobs.  The  biggest  gain  in  this  field  was  la 
transportation  equipment,  accounUng  for 
15.000  new  positions. 

A   noteworthy   point   often   overlooked  li 
that  today  Texas'  Industrial  development  In 
an  area  frequently  has  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  raw  products  of  the  area.  For  example, 
in  our  section,  traditionally  our  manufac- 
turlng  activities  have  been  cotton-ginning, 
cottonseed    oil    mllUng   and   meat    packing. 
These  are  our  raw  products.  In  the  wooded 
areas  of  East  Texas,  paper  mills  have  be« 
a   natural   outgrowth  of  the  saw  mills.  In 
the   Rio   Grande   Valley,   concentration  hw 
been  on  food  processing— in  our  coastal  oil 
fields   petro-chemlcals.  But  now  we  see  fab- 
rlbated   products  coming  off  assembly  lla« 
In  cities  and  towns  where  as  recently  as  nw 
years   ago   manufacturing   was   limited  en- 
tirely to  the  processing  of  raw  materials  In- 
digenous to  the  particular  areas. 

Unquestionably,  the  coming  of  NASA  to 
the  Houston  region,  and  of  the  ^"■^i"* 
automotive  Msembly  plants  In  the  ffcrt 
Worth-Dallaa  complex  have  been  the  prlne 
forces  behind  Texas'  Industrial  advano* 
And  the  greatest  result  of  their  comingj^ 
been  the  awakening  of  the  people  of  T«ai 
to  the  call  of  their  Governor  for  higher  eda- 
catlon  standards  to  fill  hlgh-sklU  labor  de- 
mands. ^     , 

HlKher  education  In  Texas  still  is  far  from 
the  excellence  to  which  we  are  striving  bu 
tremendous  strides  have  been  made  In  toe 
past  several  years,  and  more  will  be  In  evi 
dence  next  year. 

Most  of  today's  industries  look  to  raw 
materials"  of  a  different  »^l"d  from  th^ 
a  decade  ago.  Brain  power— high  BkiHa-toe 
proximity  to  research  Ja<:"l"«^^""J^ 
receptive  community  and  'eRlon-^ood 
8chci>ls  and  medical  facllltles-and  nn^J^ 
well-developed  recreational  outlet,  these  »rt 
The  major  factors.  HUl  County  can  offer  tbem 
all 

in  short,  the  rapid  growth  ol '"^*;°P°"'^ 
areas  In  Texas  need  not  mean  the  ded^ne* 
toe  smaller  communities.  HlHsboro  is  mam 
Its  move  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  « 
can  and  wlU  adapt  to  today's  demand  f« 
^  economic  development  In  the  form  of 
industrial  development  in  our  town. 

Again,  my  best  wishes  for  abundant  p^ 
nerltv  to  all  of  you  who  are  associated  *» 
'^Txj^.el^  Pfpe  and  PlasUcs  Company- 
and  a  personal  welcome  to  each  oi  jo^^ 
tte  co^unlty  my  family  f"d  \*^, 
made  up  of  the  finest  people  In  the  gn» 
State  of  Texas. 


•Jvly  12,  1967 
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Iai0a£az  and  Extendiiic  Tide  V  •£  lh» 
Hi^er  EdncatioB  Ad  •§  19«S 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  KXW  TORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  June  27.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  o*  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tmder 
eoQsideratlon  the  bill  (HJl.  10043)  to  amend 
(Od  extend  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
npport  the  passage  of  HJl.  10943,  a  bUl 
to  amend  and  extend  title  V  ot  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  focus  of  this  legislation  Ls  on  the 
teacher,  the  hub  of  any  sound  educa- 
tkxial  program.  Today,  we  find  that  there 
IK  not  enough  teachers  to  educate  our 
ehfldren.  This  storage  falls  primarily  on 
those  local  educational  agencies  which 
lie  least  competitive  in  the  educational 
market.  It  places  the  greatest  burden  on 
Kfaools  in  poor  areas  where  the  need  for 
(dacatlon  \s  urgent  and  the  shortage  of 
tndiers  most  critical. 

I  support  this  legislation  specifically 
because  I  believe  it  will  work  to  alleviate 
Oe  teacher  shortage  in  many  dlsadvan- 
tued  areas  of  this  nation. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  parts 
((title  V,  but  singularly  one  of  the  most 
iBpartant  for  poor  areas,  la  the  author- 
ftiitkxi  for  the  Teachers  Corps.  This  pro- 
TUon  allows  the  UJ3.  Commissioner  of 
Uocatlon  to  make  arrangements  with 
kxal  educational  agencies,  uix>n  approval 
h  the  appropriate  State  educational 
HBcy.  to  furnish  teaching  teams  in 
mm  having  concentrations  of  children 
fmn  k>w-lncome  families.  Each  teach - 
fell  team  will  consist  of  an  experienced 
tnefaer  and  a  number  of  teacher  interns. 
Itae  teacher  interns.  In  addition  to 
&Mir  teaching  duties,  will  be  afforded  an 
•MKrtunlty  to  take  i>art  In  a  teacher 
tnlntDg  program  bo  that  they  can  raise 
VotiT  educational  level  while  gaining  ex- 
petlence  and  providing  a  valuable  pub- 
Ae  lervlce  in  local  communities. 

"Hie  Teachers  Corps  will  be  a  local  ef- 
fort aimed  at  local  educational  needs. 
Recruiting,  selection,  and  enrollment  in 
the  Corps,  for  up  to  2  years,  will  be 
•undled  by  local  educational  agencies 
ind  Institutes  of  higher  education  in  ar- 
nnganent  with  the  D.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Tiien  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  local 
tODbnl  and  I  suspect  that  this  arrange- 
Bttt  WlU  be  effective  in  most  areas  of 
ae  country.  However,  as  time  goes  on,  I 
Wtow  It  is  essential  that  we  carefully 
••w  this  provision  to  make  sure  that 
we  program  benefits  are  being  extended 
will  disadvantaged  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Higher  Education 
«*of  1965  included  a  teacher  fellowship 
vnsnm,  designed  to  give  teachers  an 
?2«tunlty  to  update  and  upgrade  their 
■j;™!*  skills.  The  present  legislation 
•wud  amend  this  provision  by  extending 
™  Wogram  to  include  graduate  educa- 
"®fM  preschocls,  adult,  and  vocational 
•""^oon.  I  believe  this  amendment  Is 
"<*  Important  for  it  allows  the  upgrad- 


ing of  educational  personnel  In  fields 
vhere  the  need  la  pressing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funding  of  the 
amended  title  V  Is  generally  for  a  S-year 
period,  with  the  exception  of  the  Teach- 
ers Corps  and  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  Professions  Development. 
Both  these  programs  will  be  funded  for 
a  3-year  period  to  Include  1968.  1969, 
and  1970.  Again,  I  beUeve  this  is  wise 
legislation.  It  will  give  State  educaUon 
departments,  local  school  districts,  and 
universities  an  opportunity  to  better  plan 
their  programs. 

Any  program  Is  of  limited  public  value 
unless  It  allows  for  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  evaluation  and  the  means  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  future  plans. 
I  view  with  satisfaction  the  creation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Coimcil  with  re- 
sponsibility to  review  program  opera- 
tions and  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness 
In  meeting  educational  personnel  needs. 
I  also  view  with  satisfaction,  the  provi- 
sion which  authorizes  the  US.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  stay  apprised  of 
the  Nation's  existing  and  future  person- 
nel needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  not  a  cure 
for  all  the  Ills  of  our  society,  but  without 
an  adequate  education  system,  can  we 
truly  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  solve 
any  problems?  I  support  H.R.  10943  as 
a  program  responsible  for  I'.pgrading 
educational  personnel  and  as  one  respon- 
sive to  the  expanding  needs  for  teachers 
In  local  communities. 


Lot  Angeles'  Neighborhood  Yonth  Coipt 
Trains  Urgently  Needed  Hospital  Tech- 


nicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cauTO&mA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  1967 
manpower  report  to  the  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  the  tragedy  of  Job- 
lessness Is  not  only  in  the  amount  of  un- 
employment, but  in  the  kind  of  imem- 
ployment.  A  job  calls  for  a  specifd  skill — 
a  skill  that  tiie  unemployed  person  does 
not  have. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent. And  I  believe  the  tragedy  befalls  not 
only  the  unemployed,  but  the  general 
public  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  crucial  is- 
sues facing  our  Nation  in  the  future  is 
training  people  to  fill  Jobs  that  are 
needed.  Jobs  that  stimulate  the  economy 
and  improve  the  services  we  offer  all 
Americans. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal manpower  shortage  looming  before 
us  today  is  In  the  field  of  health  services. 
This  is  a  great  paradox  In  a  country  ot 
prosperity.  But,  there  just  are  not  enough 
trained  people  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  our  people.  And  this  problem  can  af- 
fect even  the  most  affluent  members  of 
our  society.  If  our  laboratories,  research 
dtnlcs.  and  hospitals  are  understaffed 
and  overburdened,  all  the  money  in  the 
world  caimot  buy  the  kind  of  care  that 


would  be  available  if  those  institutions 
were  c^jeratlng  at  peak  capacity. 

Therefore,  I  was  very  encouraged  to 
read  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  12 
youths  from  Los  Angeles  poverty  areas 
had  completed  1  year  of  medical  tech- 
nician training  and  will  be  working  full 
time  at  five  hospitals  in  the  area.  These 
youths  received  their  training  through 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  believe  other  youth  proprams,  such  as 
this,  can  develop  and  train  a  cadre  of 
young  men  and  women  for  service  in  the 
health  fields.  Not  only  will  these  young 
people  be  performing  productive,  re- 
warding work,  but  they  can  help  provide 
Improved  and  expanded  health  care  for 
all  Americans. 

At  this  time  I  Insert  into  the  Record 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  article : 

POVXRTT    TRAJNEES    WIN    JOBS 

Twelve  youths  from  Loa  Angeles  poverty 
areas  will  be  promoted  today  to  poatUMJs  of 
reaponslbiUty  in  Los  Angeles  area  hospitals, 
according  to  War  on  Poverty  officials. 

After  completing  one  year  of  medical  tech- 
nician training  sjjonsored  by  the  Nelght>or. 
hood  Touth  Corps  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Medicine,  they 
will  take  over  auch  hospital  positions  as 
electrocardiography  technicians,  puimonary 
teclmlclans.  dark  room  technicians  and  lab 
technician  aides. 

The  students  upon  graduation  will  begin 
working  full  time  immediately  at  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  Veteran's.  USC  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Los  Angeles  County  General,  White 
Memorial  and  Mt.  Sinai  hospitels. 

This  antlpoverty  program,  which  Is  fvmded 
throtigh  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportu- 
nities Agency,  offers  a  basic  work-rtudy 
course  In  fields  of  medical  technology, 
mathematlo*,  English,  chemistry  and  human 
biology.  Students  receive  $1.27  per  hour. 

Although  one-third  of  the  graduates  were 
high  BChool  dropoute.  they  have  taken  a  keen 
Interest  In  their  hospital  work,  and  some 
expect  to  return  to  school  to  get  their 
diplomas. 

Mrs.  Delorea  Ewell.  18.  of  135«  E.  68th 
Place,  who  dropped  out  of  high  schotrf  at  IS 
when  she  became  pregnant,  has  become  the 
operator  of  a  portable  electrocardiograph 
machine.  She  returned  to  school  and  ob- 
tained her  diploma  and  Is  attending  ooUeee 
at  night. 

Dr.  John  Mohler.  the  member  of  USC 
medical  school  who  originated  this  program, 
•aid  the  graduates  wlU  make  It  possible  to 
expand  available  medical  facilities  in  Loa 
Angeles. 


Martin  Delivers  Wingless  Plane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    UARYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  at  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp.'s 
plant  in  Middle  mver.  Md.,  a  wingless 
rocket  plane,  of  the  tjrpe  that  may  one 
day  enable  astronauts  to  land  at  airfields 
after  flights  in  space,  made  its  first  public 
appearance.  TTils  pioneering  craft  is  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  Nation's 
space  program,  and  I  congratulate  the 
men  and  women  at  Martin  Marietta  who 
did  such  fine  work  on   the  project.   I 
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would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  today's  Baltimore 
Sun  describing  this  plane: 
Martin    Dkuvbw    WmouBB    PiAirt, — Asiso- 
NAUTS  Mat  Somb  Dat  XJsb  Such  a  C*att 
(By  Albert  Sehlatedt,  Jr.) 

\  wingleae  airplane,  foreruiiiier  of  *  _typ« 
which  may  one  day  bring  men  back  frcwa 
space,  was  preaented  to  tbe  Air  Force  yester- 
day by  the  Martin  Marietta  Corporation  at  Its 
Middle  River  plant. 

Designated  the  X-24A,  tlie  plane  will  Join 
a  family  of  similar  craft  being  flown  by  the 
National  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  by  the  Air  Force  to  study  techniques 
for  returning  men  from  space  tor  a  con- 
ventional landing,  like  that  of  a  regular 
airplane. 

SHAPE    SUPPI-ANTS   WINGS 

Astronauts  flying  spacecraft  such  as  the 
Gemini  into  the  atmosphere  from  orbit  have 
very  limited  control  over  their  vehicles,  which 
are  finally  lowered  to  a  safe  landing  by 
parachute. 

Martin  Marietta  built  the  X-24A  In  fifteen 
months  at  a  ooet  of  approximately  $1,300,000. 
a  sum  which  Includee  suppwrt  for  flight  op- 
erations scheduled  to  begin  early  next  year 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  base  In  southern 
Oallfomla.  .,„™, 

Two  other  wlngleos  planes,  the  M2F2  and 
the  HL-10.  products  of  Northrop  Corporation, 
have  been  teat-flown  at  Edwards.  In  addition, 
Martin  Marietta  has  successfully  completed 
a  related  project  for  the  Air  Force  Involving 
flights  of  smaller,  pUotless  vehicles  with  the 
designation  X-23A. 

All  these  vrtngless  craft  are  broadly  re- 
ferred to  as  lifting  bodies.  They  are  oddly 
shaped  vehicles  designed  to  achieve  stabUlty 
In  flight  and  lift  (the  upward  push  of  air 
that  keeps  a  plane  aloft)  without  the  use 
of  wings. 

The  X-24A  was  roUed  out  of  a  Middle 
River  hangar  at  11:10  A.M.  yesterday,  high- 
light of  a  ceremony  marking  the  company's 
presentation  of  the  plane  to  the  Air  Force. 
A  roll-out  of  an  aerospace  vehicle  Is  com- 
parable to  a  ship  launching  in  the  mari- 
time Industry. 


General  Tirhune  went  oo  to  say: 
"But  the  real  significance  of  the  X-34  Ilea 
in  Its  potential  contrllmtlons  to  the  na- 
tional space  program.  We  hare  long  recog- 
nized that  our  nation's  abUlty  to  fuUy  im- 
plore the  potentials  of  space  depends  largely 
on'  economical  access  to  It.  The  X-a4  U  » 
significant  step  in  this  direction." 


cenfraixt  teianoulae 

Rather  bulbous  In  appearance  and  in 
the  general  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  X-24A 
Is  34  feet  long  with  a  maximum  span  of 
nearly  14  feet  at  Its  aft  end.  The  plane 
rides  on  a  tricycle  landing  gear  and  has  a 
forward  seat  for  one  pilot. 

The  plane's  movable  control  surfaces, 
which  permit  It  to  maneuver  In  fUght,  con- 
sist of  flaps  and  rudders  on  the  taU. 

During  test  flights  at  Edwards,  the  X-24A 
will  be  carried  to  an  altitude  of  45,000  feet 
under  the  wing  of  a  3-63  Jet  bomber.  At 
that  altitude,  the  plane  wUl  be  released 
and  then  climb  to  approximately  100,000 
feet. 

The  X-24A  Is  powered  by  an  XLR-11  roc- 
ket engine,  the  same  type  which  pushed  the 
X-1  aircraft  through  the  sound  barrier  for 
the  first  time,  on  October  14,  1947. 

SPEED   range   noted 

In  the  course  of  the  X-24A  fllghte,  engi- 
neers will  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
maneuverability  and  other  characteristics 
of  the  plane  from  speeds  as  high  as  mach  3 
(1.300  miles  an  hour  at  100,000  feet)  down 
to  landing  speeds  of  about  180  miles  an 
hour. 

The  XLR-11  engine,  made  by  ThiokoU 
develops  8.000  poimds  of  thrust.  The  weight 
of  the  plane  la  lees  than  8.000  pounds 
wl^out  fuel  and  about  11,000  poxmds  with 
Its  propellant  aboard. 

Accepting  the  new  plane  for  the  Air  Force 
was  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune,  Jr.,  vice 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, who  described  the  craft  as  a  "vital 
link  between  the  fields  of  aeronautics  and 
astronautics." 


The  FCC:  The  Watteland't  Paper  Tiger 

EXTETNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OP    CALIFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  de- 
voted by  Congress  and  by  the  public  to 
questions  relating  to  the  role  of  radio 
and  television  in  connection  Wr-ith  con- 
troversial public  issues.  Most  of  these  is- 
sues are  political  in  nature,  whether  it  Is 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, or  the  endorsement  of  political  can- 
didates by  radio  and  television  stations. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  paper  recently 
prepared  by  a  responsible  observer  of  the 
California  scene  pertaining  to  scmie 
aspects  of  this  problem  as  it  appears  in 
California.  Mr.  Mitrovich  is  a  Democrat, 
has  written  articles  for  numerous  pub- 
lications, and  formerly  served  on  the 
staff  of  ex-Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  Anderson  of 
California. 
The  article  follows: 
The  POC:  The  Wasteland's  Paper  Tiger 

(By  George  S.  Mitrovich) 
The  time  was  10:45  pjn.  on  election  eve 
In  Los  Angeles  and  George  Putnam,  news- 
caster for  television  staUon  KTLA  was  In 
the  process  of  telling  his  viewers,  "What  I 
want  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  California." 
when  Eugene  L.  Wyman,  California's  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman,  who  had 
Just  arrived  home  from  a  long  last  day 
working  la  behalf  of  Governor  Edmimd  G. 
Brown  and  other  Democratic  candidates, 
stopped  m  front  of  his  television  set.  "curi- 
ous," he  was  later  to  say.  "as  to  Just  what  It 
was  that  George  Putnam  wanted.'  Putnam, 
who  Samuel  W.  Yorty  credits  with  electing 
him  Mayor  of  Loe  Angeles,  was  saying: 

"First  of  aU.  I'm  not  Interested  In  party 
labels.  I  wunt  a  man  of  absolutely  unequee- 
tloned  integrity.  A  man  whoee  character  U 
beyond  reproach,  one  who  will  not  engage  in 
influence  peddling,  preferential  treatment, 
or  any  shady  deals.  A  man  who  wlU  lead — 
a  man  who  wlU  give  us  the  facts  and  take 
xia  into  his  confidence  and  not  treat  the 
office  of  Governor  of  this  state  like  some 
special  property  of  his  very  own  .  .  .  Now 
this  l8  what  I  want  for  the  state  I  love— 
and  It  Is  this  reporter's  opinion  that  It  is 
now  time  for  a  change !" 

•Now  I  must  confess."  Wyman  said  as  he 
recalled  his  surprise  to  me,  "that  from  past 
experience  I  shouldn't  have  been  shocked  at 
what  Putnam  was  saying,  yet  In  calling  for 
a  change  in  the  Governor's  chair  coupled 
with  a  violent  attack  upon  Governor  Brown 
Ju»t  one  hour  before  election  day  without 
any  chance  for  a  rebuttal  was  noore  than 
I  thoiight  even  he  was  capable  of." 

Wymaa's  shock  quickly  gave  way  to  anger 
and  he  reached  for  the  telephone  and  dialed 
KTLA  and  asked  for  the  news  department, 
only  to  be  frustrated  by  an  endlessly  ring- 
ing telephone  that  no  one  would  answer.  He 
next  called  Don  Bradley,  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's   campaign   managers   who   In   turn 


called  KTLA  demanding  to  speak  to  some- 
one  In  authority,  but  was  told  that  everyone 
had  gone  home  for  the  night,  "so  call  back 
tomorrow." 

The  following  day.  Bradley  demanded  from 
and  was  sent  by  KTLA  a  transcript  of  Put- 
nam's remarks  as  weU  as  a  denial  from 
Harry  P.  Warner,  the  station's  Resident 
Counsel,  of  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
management  that  Putnam  would  end  his 
news  show  by  calling  for  a  change  In  the 
state's  administration.  Warner  insisted  to 
Bradley  that  Putnam's  comments  were  "off 
the  cuff,"  an  allegation  belled  by  the  tran- 
script Itself. 

On   that  same  day,  November   8,  Charles 
Warren,   Democratic  Stete  Party  Chairman, 
wrote  a  seven  page  letter  to  Rosel  H.  Hyde, 
Chairman   of   the   Pederar  CommunlcatloM 
Commission.  The  letter,  which  chronicled  a 
long  list  of  complaints  against  Putnam,  called 
for    "immediate   revocation"    of   KTLA's  li- 
cense. Warren  described  Putnam's  endorse- 
ment of  former  movie  actor  Ronald  Reagan 
as    a    "defiant,    noee-thumblng    gesture  of 
contempt  for  FCC  poUclee  of  fair-play,  for 
administrative  authority,  for  the  rights  of 
the  public,  for  our  right  to  be  heard  in  re- 
buttal ..."  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent 
to  Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  Chairman 
Of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  had 
on   previous   occasions   promised   to  seek  a 
Federal  ban  on  the  endorsement  of  political 
candidates  by  radio  and  television  station*. 
Warren,  concerned  that  the  "faimees  doc- 
trine" of  the  POC  be  enforced  to  its  fullest, 
was  weU  aware  that  for  newscaster  Putnam 
this  was  not  the  first  time  a  complaint  had 
been  registered  against  him  with  the  FCC. 
It  wae  the  night  before  Primary  Election 
Day  1960  and  George  Oarson  Putnam,  then 
working   for  television   staUon   KTTV.  wu 
ending  his  newscast  (the  thought  oocun  to 
me    that    when    referring    to    Putnam,   on* 
shoiUd  place  newscast  in  quotes)  by  saying: 
"This  is  one  reporter's  opinion.  Tomorrow 
the   voters  at   Loe   Angeles   will   cast  theJr 
ballots  in  perhaps  the  most  important  prt- 
mary  election  in  this  city's  history  .  .  ." 

Putnam  w«nt  on  to  teU  his  viewers  why 
then  Mayor  Harris  Pouleon  was  no  longer 
flt  to  occupy  the  city's  bluest  elective  office 
and  reminded  thoee  watching  that  Pouleoo 
himself  had  once  saW  that  eight  year*  In 
office  was  long  enough  for  any  man.  "Shall 
we  ••  asked  Putnam,  "take  tlie  Mayor  at  hH 
own  words?"  Having  already  asked.  "le  thU 
the  city  of  angles?  Is  this  the  city  of  the  big 
fix?"  It  was  hardily  neoeesary  for  Putnam  to 
answer  his  own  queeUon.  Mayor  Yorty  wamt 
kidding  whan  he  said  that  "George  had 
elected  him." 

Two  yeara  later  Putnam  Informed  mi 
KTTV  audience  why  "in  this  report«r'i 
opinion"  Rlohard  Nixon  should  replace  Pst 
BPovm  as  Governor  ot  California.  Putnam  i 
wishes  to  the  contrary.  Brown  decUlvely  de- 
feated the  former  Vice  President  and  wiled 
happily  Into  his  second  term  as  the  Statel 
chief  executive.  FoUowing  the  election  » 
complaint  was  filed  by  the  Brown  fowet 
with  the  POC  against  Putnam.  After  aoat 
time,  the  FOC  finally  Issued  an  opinion 
charging  Putnam  with  having  indeed  broken 
POC  policy  relating  to  the  '•faLmess  doc- 
trine." Beyond  the  reprimand  the  PCJC  f^M 
to  take  any  punitive  measures  against  PjiV 
nam  and  thus.  Wyman  charges,  "h»J^ 
continued  to  thumb  his  nose  (borra^ 
Warren's  phraflo)  at  the  very  regulfttofT 
agency  responsible  for  his  conduct. 

■The  fact  that  Putnam  had  on  prevloui 
occasions  violated  POC  rulee,"  Wyman  m^ 
"should  have  served  as  sufficient  warning  » 
KTLA  that  he  might  do  so  again.  Reallflnj 
this  the  station  should  have  taken  whsttrer 
stepe  were  necessary  to  have  precluded  ma 
a  poeslblllty  from  reoocurring." 

Putnam,  who  enjoys  being  the  o*^**  * 
controversy  (it  helpe  hie  ratings).  b«s  •"• 
denced  Uttle  concern  .over  his  present  pwp- 
lem  beyond  asking  Mayor  Yorty  ^  JjT  * 
letter  to   Ohalrman   Hyde  of   the  rw/.  » 
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irhlcb  Yorty  wrote  that  George  Is  nothing 
iQon  than  the  victim  c€  «  leftist  smear. 
Putnam,  for  his  part,  has  been  content  to 
socuse  the  Democrats  at  being  nothing  less 
^fian  "sore  loeers." 

The  Putnam  Incident  raises  many  Issues 
that  will  undoubtedly  find  their  way  Into 
the  present  Congreeslonal  seeslon.  Oallfomla 
Congressman  John  Moss,  advised  by  Wyman 
of  Putnam's  "willful  violation"  of  FCC  regu- 
lations, has  proceeded  to  take  a  personal 
Interest  In  the  matter  and  has  put  Chairman 
Hyde  on  notice  of  his  concern,  requesting 
that  he  be  "fully  apprised  of  all  develop- 
ments." 

The  trend  toward  radio  and  television 
(tstlons  endorsing  candidates  (as  opposed 
to  the  personal  endorsements  of  a  Putnam) 
Iiegan  during  the  reign  of  Newton  N.  Mlnow 
M  Chairman  of  the  P'OC.  Mlnow,  beet  re- 
membered for  his  famous  reference  to  tele- 
TMon  as  a  "vast  wasteland,"  was  the  first 
to  encourage  television  and  radio  stations  to 
become  Involved  in  Issues  of  contemparary 
eonoem  tattrough  editorial  statements,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  present  idtuation 
which  allowB  for  some  to  flaunt  the  rules  ot 
the  Indiistry's  regulatory  agency. 

The  majority  of  stations,  both  television 
and  radio,  presenting  editorial  opinions  do 
■0  well  within  the  limits  of  the  "fairness 
doctrine"  rule  of  the  FCC  which  provides 
that  equal  time  will  be  given  responsible  or- 
ganizations or  p>er8ons  caring  to  offer  an 
opposing  jMjlnt  of  view.  Most  stations  do  not 
permit  Individual  members  of  their  news  de- 
psrtments  to  editorialize.  In  almost  all  caees 
where  editorials  are  used,  they  are  presented 
by  the  station's  management  and  are  care- 
fully identified  as  such. 

The  issue,  however,  is  much  larger  than 
the  Indiscretions  of  one  "newscaster."  It  In- 
TDlves  the  whole  question  of  television  and 
radio  stations  endorsing  at  all.  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  newspapers  and  mag- 
aalnes  (notably  life  in  the  last  election) 
endorse,  so  why  shouldn't  radio  and  tele- 
TWon  stations  be  allowed  to  do  so?  The  an- 
iwer,  as  pointed  out  by  Wyman,  Is  basic. 
"Newspapers  and  magazines  do  not  use  air- 
waves owned  by  the  public.  While  anyone 
might.  If  he  is  sufficiently  capitalized,  start 
a  newspaper  or  magazine — no  one  can  start 
a  radio  or  television  station  unless  the  air- 
waves are  available." 

Wyman  argues  that  endorsing  candidates 
oi»er  publicly  owned  airwaves  should  be  pro- 
hibited for  other  reasons  too.  "Newspapers," 
be  says,  "are  now  classified  by  the  public 
u  being  either  Republican  or  Democratic, 
■nielr  endorsements  are  understood  In  this 
light.  Television  and  radio  stations  are  not 
•0  classified  and  their  endorsements  are 
given  far  more  weight  than  they  deserve." 

"Barely,"  Wyman  continues,  "does  a  lis- 
tener ask  what  may  have  motivated  an  en- 
dorsement. Is  It  friendship?  Or  Is  It  that  a 
•toUon  may  be  part  of  a  giant  complex.  In- 
cluding such  varied  Items  as  a  baseball  team 
«od  a  publishing  house,  all  of  whose  Inter- 
ert  may  be  better  served  by  a  certain  can- 
didate?" 

"The  dangers,"  he  says,  "are  clear."  And 
•0  they  are. 

Hlitorlcally,  the  FCC  has  been  the  tamest 
Of  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  most  re- 
luctant to  use  Its  powers  to  penalize  mem- 
IWB  of  the  industry  It  supervises.  If  Mlnow 
1»  oorrect  in  having  called  television  a  "vast 
•Mteland."  then  it  poses  the  very  real  pos- 
•nnuty  that  the  FCC  Is  Its  paper  tiger,  which 
h  not  to  suggest  that  the  FCC  should  com- 
laence  abusing  the  powers  It  has  over  radio 
Md  television— though  Its  authority  extends 
*yond  the  two — but  to  ask  that  It  uphold 
«M  enforce  its  own  rules. 

TTiere  Is  some  doubt  that  the  FCC,  given 
™[P»»t  record — though  some  hope  did  exist 
™»  the  chairmanship  of  Mlnow  and  his 
•■««eior  E.  William  Henry — will  ever 
■""fflt  to  anything  more  than  a  "Watch 
«4  now  or  I'll  slap  your  wrist"  type  of  "reg- 
■•*wy"  agency. 


Wyman,  as  weU  as  others,  bopee  that  Bep- 
resentative  CeUer,  the  crusty  old  OoocreM- 
man  from  Brooklyn,  will  follow  tbroogti  on 
his  promise  to  seek  a  Federal  b*n  on  nuUo 
and  television  stations  endorsing  ranfltrletee 
for  public  office.  But  should  such  a  ban  be- 
come law,  It  will  be  less  than  adequate  If  It 
falls  to  consider  the  fact  that  editorializing 
on  issues  can  be  more  damaging  to  a  candi- 
date than  a  flat  editorial  statement  of  mi- 
dorsement  for  his  opponent.  Indeed,  the  for- 
mer is  more  effective  because  It  la  consider- 
ably lees  obvious  than  the  latter.  Hopefully, 
any  ban  on  endorsements  would  then  In- 
clude a  measxire  preventing  any  station  from 
presenting  any  editorial  affecting  any  Issue 
during  the  flnal  thirty  day  period  prior  to 
election  day.  It  hardly  would  have  been 
necessary  for  a  television  or  radio  station 
which  consistently  opposed  Barry  Goldwater 
on  Issues  In  1964  to  have  Informed  its  audi- 
ence that  It  was  giving  its  editorial  support 
to  the  Democratic  nominee,  although  the 
Illustration  is  hypothetical  for  the  simple 
fact  that  no  television  or  radio  station  en- 
dorsed either  of  the  two  presidential  candi- 
dates in  that  year  when  the  right  was  re- 
nounced. 

During  the  1966  statewide  campaign  In 
California,  a  number  of  siatlons  made  en- 
dorsements affecting  virtu.illy  ail  elective 
offices  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence, 
from  Governor  to"  Controller.  No  one  sta- 
tion's endorsement  was  as  sought  after  as 
that  of  television  station  KNXT  In  Los  An- 
geles. The  reason  why  is  obvious  for  the  CBS 
owned  station  Is  watched  by  as  many  as 
2.000.000  persons  during  Its  peak  viewing 
hours.  Its  hour  long  Big  News,  beginning  at 
six  o'clock,  has  the  highest  rating  of  any 
Southern  California  news  show.  The  sta- 
tion's editorials,  presented  Inrunediately  after 
the  Big  News,  are  designed  to  reach  the  larg- 
est segment  of  the  viewing  audience  and 
usually  succeed.  Because  of  this,  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  and  concern  centered  aroimd 
the  man  who  would  make  the  announce- 
ment, Robert  L.  Wood,  then  General  Man- 
ager of  KNXT  and  since  elevated  to  a  higher 
Job  by  the  network.  Under  Wood's  direction 
a  careful  build-up  was  given  as  to  the  day 
and  time  when  KNXT  would  announce  which 
one  of  the  two  candidates  for  Governor  had 
gained  its  support  for  the  highest  office  of 
the  nation's  largest  state.  Finally,  the  great 
moment  arrived — Wood  went  before  the 
camera  to  announce  that  KNXT  would  sup- 
port Ronald  Reagan  for  Governor  KNXT's 
Viewers  knew  Robert  Wood:  he  had  become 
as  familiar  to  watchers  of  Channel  2  as  any- 
one employed  by  the  station.  What  they  did 
not  know  is  that  Wood  Is  (\)  a  Republican, 
and  (2)  a  conservative  Republican  at  that. 
A  fact  th.-»t  Wood  did  not  choose  to  disclose 
to  KNXT's  viewers.  For  all  they  knew  he 
simply  was  plartng  out  his  role  as  the  sta- 
tion's General  Manager  with  no  vested  in- 
terest In  KNXT's  endorsement  l>eyond  having 
to  make  It  known  to  the  public. 

When  the  CBS  owned  station  announced 
Its  support  of  Reaijan.  the  Brown  campaign 
people  asked  to  have  the  Governor  himself 
respond  to  the  editorial.  KNXT  refused.  In 
so'dolng  they  used  a  curious  bit  of  logic.  "We 
cannot,"  they  said  In  effect,  "allow  the  Gov- 
ernor to  rebut  the  editorial  for  if  we  do  so. 
It  win  then  become  necessary  for  us  to  give 
equal  time  to  Mr.  Reagan."  So  Instead  of 
flaunting  the  FCC  rules,  they  chose  to  hide 
behind  them.  The  reason  for  asking  if  the 
Governor  could  respond  the  KNXT's  edito- 
rial was  based  upon  the  belief  that  he.  better 
than  anyone  else,  could  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  time  allowed  for  rebuttal. 
Conversely,  the  same  was  not  true  for  Rea- 
gan. Wood  was  vastly  more  effective  than 
Reagan  because  Wood  bore  the  Image  of 
Channel  2.  For  many  people  Wood  was  KiTXT 
and  If  he  said  they  were  supporting  Reagan, 
then  everyone  at  KNXT  was  supporting  the 
former  movie  actor. 

The  decision  to  support  Reagan,  which  was 


basically  Wood's  decision,  met  with  conslder- 
•ble  resentment  among  the  station's  award 
winning  news  department.  Grant  Hcricomb, 
news  director,  and  a  respected  ref>orter  In  bis 
own  right,  though  a  memb«-  of  the  edltorlsd 
board  (whoee  members  were  never  pubUcly 
identified)  which  gave  Wood  the  Totee  he 
needed  to  support  Reagan,  was  strangely 
enough  not  aUowed  to  cast  a  vote  as  to  which 
candidate  he  thought  KNXT  should  support 
for  Governor.  Holcomb.  though  placed  in  a 
difficult  position,  was  not  nearly  as  upset  as 
•ome  of  his  reporters,  most  of  whom  felt 
their  pole  as  television  newsmen  had  been 
badly  comprcanlsed . 

The  day  after  it  became  known  that  KNXT 
was  supporting  Reagan,  Governor  Brown 
called  a  press  conference  In  Sacramento.  At 
the  gathering  the  Governor  was  somewhat 
taken  back  by  an  unusually  tough  question 
from  KNXT's  Sacramento  Bureau  reporter, 
Robert  Simmons.  Later,  on  the  way  out  at 
the  press  conference,  the  Governor'  accused 
Simmons  of  parroting  KNXT's  editorial  pol- 
icy by  having  been  hostile  to  him.  Simmons, 
a  hard  but  fair  questioner,  uttered  a  few 
expletives  and  explained  that  he  wasn't  re- 
sponsible for  what  management  did  and  once 
more  didn't  like  being  placed  In  the  position 
of  having  to  say  so,  a  fact  he  later  made 
clear  to  Wood. 

The  Issue,  however.  Is  more  than  a  Put- 
nam. Wood  or  KNXT,  the  Issue  Is  the  en- 
dorsement. Wyman  and  others  obviously  op- 
F>08ed  KNXT's  support  of  Reagan,  but  they 
were  Just  as  opposed  to  the  fact  that  KCBS 
Radio  In  San  Francisco  endorsed  Brown. 
Such  endorsements  place  within  the  hands 
of  one  man,  be  he  Robert  Wood  or  someone 
else,  too  much  pK)wer  to  Influence  the  viewing 
public.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
those  who  appear  regularly  on  telertslon  cre- 
ate their  own  followlngs.  as  evidenced  by  the 
success  that  people  like  Chet  Huntley.  David 
Brlnkley,  Walter  Cronkite  and  others,  enjoy 
on  a  national  level.  In  Loe  Angeles,  some  of 
Southern  California's  newsmen  are  as 
hounded  by  autograph  seekers  as  are  mem- 
bers of  the  film  colony. 

The  concern  that  Wyman  and  others  share 
may  not  be  accepted  by  some  who  will  look 
upon  it  as  being  mere  partisan  unrest 
prompted  by  what  happened  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  the  last  election,  but  surely 
they  must  realize  that  the  issue  is  greater 
than   that  affecting  a  single  political  party. 

What  happens  if  m  1968  CBS  decides  to  en- 
dorse a  candidate  for  President?  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  Dr.  Frank  Stanton  and  William 
Paley.  who  head  CBS.  decide  the  network's 
endorsement  should  go  to  the  Republican 
candidate,  whoever  he  may  be  and  against 
President  Johnson,  assuming  he  runs  for  a 
second  term.  What  then?  Will  the  FCC  sit 
idly  by  while  tens  of  millions  are  Informed 
that  CBS  supports  the  GOP  candidate?  What 
about  the  network's  stockholders,  not  all  of 
whom  are  Republicans?  How  will  they  react? 

Most  media  people  are  convinced  that  no 
network  will  try  and  endorse  a  candidate  for 
President.  Why  then  should  it  be  allowed  at 
a  state  or  local  level? 

The  Issue  over  endorsements  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves,  a  fact  that 
people  like  Wyman  hope  to  alter.  For  Its  own 
part,  the  FCC  continues  to  act  as  if  no  prob- 
lem exists.  But  the  matter  of  endorsements 
is  only  one  problem,  the  FCC  has  others,  one 
of  which  concerns  predictions  by  television 
and  radio  stations  of  supposed  winners  In 
election  contests. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  In  November  In  1964, 
at  6:48  pjn..  E.ST.,  with  polls  still  open  In 
23  states,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  wait- 
ing to  cast  their  vote,  one  of  the  major  tele- 
vision networks  forecast  that  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson  would  be  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States.  Johnson  won,  but  many  who 
have  been  predicted  as  winners  have  lost. 

In  California  during  the  1965  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  State  I^slature,  a  bill  was 
passed  making  it  illegal  to  release  any  restilt 
of  any  cotmt  relating  to  any  candidate  or 
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proposition  until  after  8:00  pjn..  P5.T.  Th« 
nwasiire  waa  paaswl  BpeclflcaUy  to  pruven* 
forecaate  br  any  televldon  or  p«11o  ctettona 
of  projected  winner*.  Unfoctunately  tb« 
measure  did  not  ttpptT  *o  preclncte  wbere  the 
polls  cloeed  prtoc  to  8:00  pjn.  Thla  one  loop- 
hole in  the  Uw  en*bled  MBC.  37  minute*  be- 
fore 8:00  pjn,  to  forecaBt  Ronald  Reagan  aa 
the  winner  of  CaUfomU's  laat  gubematortal 
contest.  NBC  made  Ita  prediction  tjaaed  \ipon 
the  count  from  one  small  county  to  Northern 
CaUfomla  whose  polls  had  cloeed  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  state. 

NBCs  forecast  of  Reagan's  victory  over 
Governor  Brown,  prior  to  the  time  when  aU 
of  the  polls  were  cloeed,  did  not  keep  the 
Oovemor  from  winning  reelection.  But  It 
may  have  coet  some  candidates  nmning  for 
lesser  offices  their  chance  to  win. 

In  19«4  a  survey  taken  after  the  election 
disclosed  that  some  300,000  Callfomlans  did 
not  go  to  the  polU  election  night  thinking 
that  President  Johnaon  had  already  won.  Aa 
Indicated,  the  staying  away  from  the  polls  by 
people  who  think  the  election  la  over,  may 
not  affect  thoee  candidate*  running  for  na- 
tional office,  but  it  does  affect  the  chances 
that  leaser  candidates  ninning  for  statewide 
or  local  offlcea  may  have.  If  one  man,  be  he 
RepubUcan  or  Democrat.  New  Left  or  Old 
Right,  loeee  a  chance  to  win  because  some 
people  stay  home  thinking  its  all  over,  then 
the  laws  need  changtog. 

Another  problem  for  the  PCC  to  consider 
Involves  the  number  of  radio  "talk  shows" 
on  the  air.  Unique,  In  that  they  provide  thou- 
sands with  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
everything  from  Vietnam  to  vivisection,  the 
"talklee"  also  offer  a  ready  platform  for  the 
moat  Irresponsible  and  scurrilous  otf  charges, 
ft  problem  compounded  during  an  election 
campaign. 

The  moat  popular  talk  show  in  Southern 
OaUfonUa  belongs  to  Joe  Pyne.  It  waa  hardly 
a  secret  that  Pyne  did  not  Uke  Oovemor 
Brown  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  one 
point  In  the  gubernatorial  campaign.  Pyne 
called  the  Governor  a  '•baboon!" 

Don  Bradley,  who  along  with  Fred  Dutton 
managed  Brown's  campaign,  waa  vexed  by 
the  fact  that  P3rne  and  some  of  hla  othe* 
radio  "talk  show"  colleagues,  allowed  a  great 
deal  of  drivel  to  be  heard  diiring  their  time 
on  the  air.  moat  of  tt  directed  against  tlie 
Governor.  In  fact,  there  la  considerable  evi- 
dence for  beUevtng  that  mvtcb.  of  the  material 
heard  waa  oarefuUy  packaged  by  the  Reagan 
people.  What  particularly  bothered  Bradley 
waa  the  failure  of  Pyne  and  others  to  chal- 
lege  the  half-trutha  and  outright  Ilea  being 
offered — whether  knowingly  or  not— by  caU- 
vn.  Finally,  Bradley  blew  up  and  called  ^the 
people  phoning  Pyne  "a  bunch  of  kooke." 

Pyne,  the  next  day,  suggeeted  that  his 
listeners  phone  the  Brown  campaign  head- 
quarters and  protest  being  referred  to  aa 
"kooka."  Immediately  the  switchboard  at  the 
Governor's  headquarters  lit  up  completely 
and  stayed  that  way  throughout  the  morn- 
ing, making  it  Impoasble  to  receive  calls  relat- 
ing to  the  bufltnees  of  the  campaign.  Pyne 
and  his  callers  had  temporarily  put  the  Gov- 
ernor's campaign  out  of  buslnesa. 

The  problems  ouUined  in  this  article  are 
all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  PCC.  They 
have  the  power  to  change  the  rules  which 
allow  theae  excesaea  to  exist.  Whethec  the 
problem  Is  Pyne  or  Putnam  or  whoever,  they 
are  serious  enough  to  demand  adequate  polic- 
ing by  the  FOC.  The  dialogue  at  democracy 
can  do  without  the  frilla  of  televiaiDn  and 
radio  stationa  endorsing  oandldatea  for  pub- 
lic office;  the  announcement  by  UNIVAC  that 
baaed  upon  the  restilti  from  Plney  Kxurila 
Precinct  "our  network  la  now  able  to  teU  you 
that  o\ir  next  President  will  be  Georg*  Wal- 
lace." or  the  word  trots  aom*  unknown  mya- 
tery  voice  on  a  radio  "talk  ahow"  wamln« 
one  and  »U  that  Robert  Welch  la  really  a 
front  man  for  th«  OommunUt  Party. 
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rot  the  ultimate  question  Involves  the  FCC 
and  whether  or  no*  It  will  throw  off  ita  role 
m  tto*  mdiiatry's  paper  ttgei^-lf  In  the  final 
^■nmiytdm  it  wlU  somebow  understand  that  a 
regulatory  agency  Is  supposed  to  be  Jiiat  that, 
a  regulatory  agency. 


A  Report  OB   Gradoatet   of  Timken 
Vocational  High  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jvly  12,  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  established  an  outstanding  program 
of  vocational  education  centered  around 
the  facilities  of  our  Timken  Vocational 
High  School,  offering  talented  young- 
sters a  successful  entry  Into  the  world 
of  work  \^-lthout  benefit  of  college  train- 
ing. 


In  the  coming  school  year.  Canton  will 
add  20  additional  units  of  vocational  ed- 
ucation which  include  for  the  first  time 
aU  public  high  sciiools.  An  additional 
500  vocational  upper  classmen  will  be  of- 
fered courses  in  office  practice,  distribu- 
tive education  and  trade  and  industrial 
training.  , 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  program.  George  W.  SwlndeU.  its  di- 
rector has  sent  me  an  interesting  report 
on  the  graduates  of  Timken  Vocational 
High  School  which  I  include  in  the 
Record  as  proof  positive  of  the  success 
of  this  program.  The  article  foUows: 

PtJBLIC  SCHOOI.  VOCATIONAl.  EDUCATION  SSRVTB 
PXOPI^    AMD    SUTTORTS    BUBINKSS    AND    IK- 

dustut— A  RJKPOBT  ow  Graditatis  of  Tim- 
ken VOCATIONAl,  HioH  School 
It  la  with  much  pride  that  the  pubUo 
school  systttt  of  Canton,  Ohio  can  point  *o 
the  fruita  at  ita  vocational  education  pro- 
gram in  indufltrtea  altuated  locally  and  in 
other  citlee  aa  weU. 

Aa  we  vlalt  the  varied  induatriea  in  the 
city  we  see  many  who  are  in  poaltiona  of 
leadership  and  reaponalbUlty.  Theae  are  the 
men  and  women  who  were  tixe  studenta  of 
yesterday  fulfllUng  the  poaltiona  for  which 
they  prepared  themaelvee  in  their  vocational 
training  prop-am. 

A  tour  through  town  takea  ua  to  a  new  one 
and  one-half  milUon  doUar  church  where 
Prank  Marchlone  deelgned  and  made  the 
Btalned  glaaa  windows.  Prank  was  graduated 
from  the  Vocational  Cammerclal  Art  Depart- 
ment in  19*3  and  now  haa  hla  own  atudio  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Ray  Maurer,  a  194a  graduate  of  the  same 
department,  haa  ]uat  been  appointed  as  Pro- 
motion Director  ot  Wonderland  Shopping 
City  of  San  Antonio,  Texaa. 

A  vlalt  to  the  Danner  Preaa  flnda  Charlea 
Chevlron,  a  graduate  of  the  Vocational  Print- 
ing Program  in  1942,  m  the  Vlce-Prealdenfa 
chair,  dlreettng  publications  which  have 
worldwide  circulation.  Gary  OockrUl,  a  prod- 
tict  ot  the  Vocational  Printing  Program  oi 
1962.  la  Plant  Sup>erintendent  in  one  erf  tha 
largest  prtnt  ahopa  In  town,  while  BlU  Hof- 
acker  (1961)  and  Joe  Nunea  (1968)  teamed 
up  to  buy  out  another  printing  concern. 

A  trip  out  Pulton  Road  flnda  Jim  Parina, 
a  194«  Vocational  Auto  Shop  graduate  direct- 
ing one  of  the  largest  independent  body 
ahopa  In  the  area  aa  ita  owner.  Johnny  Con- 
etantlno,  a  Vocational  Auto  Shop  product 


of  1947,  is  now  General  Manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  Ford  agenclea  In  the  area. 

In  the  south  end  of  town,  we  find  that  Roy 
Miller,  a  194S  Vocational  Machine  Shop 
graduate,  U  Plant  Superintendent  ot  Poor 
and  Co.,  while  Bob  Hahn,  who  flnlahed  hu 
Vocational  Machine  Trade  course  in  1944,  is 
Supervisor  of  Apprentice  Programs  which 
Involves  responalbUlty  in  apprentice  pro- 
grams In  all  Timken  RoUer  Bearing  Co. 
plants.  Incidentally,  there  are  ten  men  who 
were  former  Timken  Vocational  High  School 
students  who  are  on  the  apprenticeship 
training  staff  at  the  world-Jamous  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co. 

At  Macomber,  Inc.,  Bernard  Cromi  (1944), 
a  Vocational  Drafting  graduate,  la  Vice- 
President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  whUe  Russell 
Fink  (1945)  la  Chief  Engineer  In  the  same 
plant  directing  the  engineering  of  their 
structural  steel  plant.  He  Is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Vocational  Drafting  and  haa  not  at- 
tended a  college  or  university. 

Eugene  Muntean  ( 1941 ) ,  a  graduate  of  the 
Vocational  Sheet  Metal  Program,  now  direct* 
the  operations  of  Muntean  Sheet  Metal  and 
Home  Improvement  Co.,  a  large  Independent 
sheet  metal  shop.  Ralph  Leo  (1948),  who 
chose  the  Vocational  Sheet  Metal  field  Is 
Maintenance  Foreman  at  Timken 's,  and  Mike 
Drozda  (1942),  la  a  former  student  in  the 
Vocational  WeWlng  Program,  la  General 
Welding  Foreman. 

Jamea  Gellenbeck,  a  1948  graduate  of  the 
Vocational  Pattern  Shop,  is  a  building  con- 
tractor specializing  in  busineea  buildings. 

One  of  the  yoimgest  men  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion of  high  roBponalbUity  la  Edward  Mad- 
dern,  a  1959  graduate  of  tbe  Vocational  Elec- 
trical Trade  Program,  head  ot  the  electrical 
aectlon  in  Product  Engineering  at  Dlebold, 
Inc.,  one  of  the  world's  largest  aafe  manu- 
facturers and  fabricators  of  drive-in  bank 
windows  in  addition  to  filing  equipment. 

Two  of  the  Vocational  Clothing  and  Textile 
graduatea  became  designers  at  the  firm  of 
TravlUa  in  Hollywood.  Helen  Joseph,  one  of 
the  girls,  waa  graduated  In  1948,  while  Betty 
Navrozldes  waa  graduated  a  year  later. 

None  of  the  people  listed  above  have  a 
college  degree.  All  have  achieved  success  In 
the  areaa  of  vocational  employment  related 
directiy  to  thetr  high  school  vocational  pro- 
grama.  Success  storlee  like  these  could  be 
dupUcated  time  and  time  again  to  indicate 
the  value  of  motivation  in  securing  good  po- 
altlona  through  vocational  training  without 
a  college  education  or  a  degree. 

Most  have  taken  work  beyond  high  school 
In  vocational  programs  for  out-of-school 
youth  and  adiilta  at  Timken  Vocational  High 
School  while  others  have  atudied  on  their 
own.  Salaries  range  from  nine  to  twenty-flve 
thoiisand  doUars,  another  indication  of  the 
value  of  having  a  skill  to  offer  an  employer. 
The  length  of  time  to  attain  theae  posltioui 
varies  from  seven  years  to  twenty  years. 

We  are  proud  of  our  placement  records  of 
our  vocational  gradiiates.  Over  the  past  ten 
years,  our  placement  record  ot  gradxiates  In 
occupations  related  directiy  to  their  pro- 
grams haa  averaged  eighty-five  per  cent. 
Last  year  (1965-1966  school  year),  place- 
ment was  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  voca- 
tional graduates. 

Vocational  education  Is  not  a  block  for  the 
Blx  per  cent  of  our  graduates  who  change 
their  goals  and  enter  colleges  and  unlverel- 
ttes  Instead  of  employment.  Students  who 
had  no  intention  to  go  on  to  college  teU  M 
that  through  the  inapiration  received  from 
their  vocational  programs,  they  were  moti- 
vated to  seek  high«-  education  on  a  college 
of  technical  leveL  Many  electrical  graduatet 
have  gone  on  to  be  technicians  and  englneen. 
In  conclusion,  we  are  sure  that  our  edu- 
cational program,  which  produces  leaden 
and  skilled  craftsmen  such  aa  we  have  enu- 
merated and  have,  in  addition,  graduates  wM 
have  become  ministers,  prieata,  doctors  oi 
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medicine,  peychologlata,  lawyers.  Ph.  D.'e,  and 
Kiglneers  from  the  limited  number  going  on 
to  college,  haa  much  merit  and  it  worthy  ot 
mention.  That  la  vocational  education  In 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Presidential  Citations  for  Tliree  Membn't 
of  the  Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jtdy  12,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  of  the 
7th  Coast  Guard  District  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  also  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Sta- 
tion at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

I  was  tremendously  impressed  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  operations  there  and 
want  to  commend  Rear  Adm.  Paul  G. 
Prlns,  the  commander  of  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, for  his  effective  leadership  and  ac- 
cwnpllshments  there.  Persons  and  ships 
using  the  waters  off  the  Florida  coast  are, 
I  am  confident,  cognizant  of  the  value  of 
this  installation  in  their  midst,  and 
travel  the  waters  of  the  area  with  much 
more  confidence,  because  of  its  presence. 

During  my  visit,  a  special  ceremony 
was  held  to  present  Presidential  cita- 
tions to  three  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  extraordinary  valor  while  par- 
ticipating In  a  sea  rescue  of  four  adiHts 
and  two  children,  from  a  sinking  vessel 
about  120  miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  One 
of  them  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  two  of  them  the  Air 
Ifedal,  and  they  also  received  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Commandant  of  the 
CX>ast  Guard.  Adm.  W.  J.  Smith. 

Knowing  that  all  Member  of  Congress 
diare  my  pride  In  their  heroic  efforts,  I 
am  Inserting  In  the  Record,  the  citation 
and  commendations  referred  to  above. 

Mat  18.  1967. 
u.  bobest  b.  wobkman, 
VSCO,  Seventh  Coast  Guard  District, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Deab  Ms.  Workman  :  It  la  noted  with  pride 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transptortatlon  has 
swarded  you  the  Distinguished  Paying  Oroaa. 
Tou  were  dted  for  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment In  aerial  flight  on  the  night  of  37 
isnuary  1967  aa  aircraft  commander  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the 
psrllous  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  sinking  vessel  Cecil  Anne, 
located  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida. 

1  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
pcnonal  congratulations  on  this  well-de- 
nrred  recognition  of  your  meritorious  serv- 
les.  The  credit  you  have  brought  upon  the 
Oosat  Guard  by  your  devotion  to  duty  and 
•*l>e«nce  to  the  traditions  of  the  Service 
h  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  SMrrH, 
Admiral,  VS.  Coast  Guard. 

Th«  Secretakt  or  Tran8I>ortation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8. 1967. 

■Hw  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
^••nre  in  presenting  the  Distinguished  Ply- 
oil  Cross  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Bruce  Work- 


man. United  States  Coast  Guard,  for  service 
•8  set  forth  in  the  following  Citation: 

"Por  extraordinary  achievement  while  par- 
ticipating in  aerial  flight  on  the  night  ot 
January  27,  1967  aa  aircraft  commander  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the 
perilous  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  vessel  Cecil  Anne,  which  waa 
sinking  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida.  Lieutenant  Workman  pro- 
ceeded without  fixed  wing  escort  and  made 
a  night  instrument  "Beep  to  a  Hover'  ma- 
neuver while  hampered  by  darkness  and  ob- 
structions from  a  24-foot  antenna  and  a 
12-foot  Jack  staflf.  Despite  the  vessel  yawing 
as  much  as  60°  and  her  stem  submerged,  he 
skillfully  maneuvered  the  helicopter  cross- 
wind  to  hoist  the  six  persona,  one  with  a 
broken  leg,  from  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Due 
to  the  total  weight  on  board,  the  last  hoist 
required  100%  power  plus  forward  motion  to 
remain  airborne.  Lieutenant  Workman  dis- 
played expert  airmanship  and  dauntless  valor 
throughout  this  perilous  rescue  mission.  His 
skill,  courage,  sound  Judgment  and  unwaver- 
ing devotion  to  duty  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard." 

For  the  President : 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 


Mat  18.  1967. 
Lt.  Norman  H.  Huff,  USCG. 
Seventh  Coast  Guard  District, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Deak  Mk.  Hmr:  It  is  noted  with  pride  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  awarded 
you  the  Air  Medal.  Tou  were  cited  for  meri- 
torious achievement  in  aerial  flight  on  the 
night  of  27  January  1967  as  copilot  of  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  engaged  In  the 
periloiis  rescue  of  four  adults  and  two  chil- 
dren from  the  sinking  vessel  Cecil  Anne, 
located  120  miles  northwest  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Florida. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  this  well-deserved 
recognition  of  your  meritorious  service.  The 
credit  you  have  brought  upon  the  Coast 
Guard  by  your  devotion  to  duty  and  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions  of  the  Service  Is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

^  W.  J.  Smith, 

Admiral,  V.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Secretart  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8, 1967. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takea 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Air  Medal  to  Lieu- 
tenant Norman  Henry  Huff,  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
following  Citation: 

"Por  meritorious  achievement  In  aerial 
flights  on  the  night  of  January  27,  1967  aa 
copilot  of  a  Coast  Guard  hehcopter,  en- 
gaged in  the  perilous  rescue  of  four  adults 
and  two  children  from  the  sinking  vessel 
CECIL  ANNE,  located  120  miles  northwest 
of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida.  Lieutenant  Huff 
assisted  the  pilot  by  monitoring  the  flight  in- 
struments on  this  hazardous  flight  during 
darkness,  with  poor  visibility  and  30-knot 
winds  and  in  making  a  night  instrument 
"Beep  to  a  Hover"  maneuver  over  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  obstructed  by  a  24-foot  antenna 
and  a  12-foot  Jack  staff.  With  the  veeeel  yaw- 
ing as  much  aa  60*  and  her  stem  submerged, 
the  helicopter  waa  positioned  crosswlnd  to 
permit  hoist  of  the  six  persons,  one  with  a 
broken  leg,  from  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Due 
to  the  total  weight  on  board,  the  laat  hoist 
required  100%  power  and  forward  motion  to 
remain  airborne.  Lieutenant  Huff  diaplayed 
expert  airmanship  throughout  this*  perUoua 
reecue  mission.  His  Initiative,  skill,  sound 
judgment  and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty 
were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard." 

Por  the  President : 

AlJVN    S.    BOTD. 


Mat  18. 1967. 
AvlatkA    Btructural    Mechanic    First    Claae 

JoHK  L.  CHAssiaXAtr, 
USCa,  Seventh  Coast  Gvard  District,  Miami, 
Fla. 
Dbab  PrrrT  Omcm  Crass^^eau:  It  Is  not- 
ed with  pride  that  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation haa  awarded  you  the  Air  Medal.  Tou 
were  dted  for  merltorloua  achievement  in 
aerial  flight  on  the  night  of  97  January  1967 
as  aircrewman  and  hoist  operator  of  a  Ooast 
Giiard  heUoopter,  engaged  In  the  perlloua 
rescue  of  four  adulta  and  two  children  from 
the  sinking  vessel  CECIL  ANNE,  located  120 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

I  take  thla  opportunity  to  express  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  on  this  weU -deserved 
recognition  of  your  meritorious  service.  The 
credit  you  have  brought  upon  the  Ooast 
Guard  by  your  devotion  to  duty  and  adher- 
ence to  the  traditions  of  the  Service  is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Smith, 
Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  Secretart  or  Transportation. 

Washinffton,  D.C.,  May  8, 1967. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Air  Medal  to  John 
Lee  Chassereau,  Aviation  Structural  Me- 
chanic First  Class,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

"Por  meritorious  achievement  in  aerial 
flight  on  the  night  of  January  27,  1967  aa 
aircrewman  and  hoist  operator  of  a  Coast 
Guard  helicopter,  engaged  in  the  perilous  res- 
cue of  four  adults  and  two  children  from 
the  sinking  vessel  Cecil  Anne,  located  120 
miles  northwest  of  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
When  advised  of  the  emergency.  Petty  Officer 
Chassereau  manned  the  aircraft  and  perse- 
vered in  his  duties  on  this  hazardous  flight 
during  darkness,  without  fixed  wing  escort, 
with  poor  vislblUty  and  30-knot  winds.  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  skillfully  aided  the  pilot  In 
making  a  night  instrument  "Beep  to  a  Hover" 
maneuver  over  the  stem  of  the  boat  which 
was  obstructed  by  a  24-foot  antenna  and  a 
12-foot  Jack  staff.  Despite  the  vessel  yawing 
as  much  as  60°  with  her  stem  submerged 
and  as  the  helicopter  was  positioned  cross- 
wind  Petty  Officer  Chassereau  carefully  con- 
trolled the  rescue  basket  while  hoisting  the 
six  persons,  one  with  a  broken  leg,  from  the 
bow  of  the  l)oat.  Due  to  the  total  weight  on 
board,  the  last  hoist  required  100%  power 
and  forward  motion  to  remain  airborne. 
Petty  Officer  Chassereau  displayed  expert  air- 
manship throughout  this  perilous  rescue  mis- 
sion. His  imtlative,  skill,  sound  Judgment  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  duty  were  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard." 

For  the  President, 

Alan  S.  Botd. 

The  Air  Medal  was  presented  to  Lt 
Norman  H.  Huff  and  AMI  John  L.  Chas- 
sereau by  Rear  Adm.  Paul  G.  Prins. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
present  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
to  Lt.  Robert  B.  Workman,  Jr.,  on  be- 
half of  the  President. 

During  this  ceremony,  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation was  awarded  to  Lt.  Comdr. 
Duane  P.  Gatto,  commanding  officer  of 
the  cutter  i4ria^7ie,  and  his  crew  for  out- 
standing performance  during  1966,  as 
follows: 

Department  or  Transportation, 

UJ3.  Coast  Gtiakd, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  16, 1967. 
From:  Commandant. 
To:    Commanding    Officer,    USCGC    Ariadne 

(WMBClOl). 
Via:  Commander,  Seventh  Coast  Guard  Dis- 
trict (d). 
SubJ.:  Letter  of  Appreciation. 

1.  I  note  with  pride  and  am  pleased  to 
commend  you  and  your  crew  on  board  the 
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tJSCGC  Ariadne  (WMBC  101)  for  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  rteamlngSajM 
miles  during  fiscal  yew  ISKHJ.  TTil-  P«^°'™- 
ance.  which  wa«  exceeded  only  by  one  *end« 
on  oceanographlc  duttee  and  one  of  the  high 
endurance  cutter-,  was  attained  despite  the 
obsolescence  of  tbe  ptent  and  equipment, 
cramped  quarts  a»d  looc  ft«"T  •«?»«- 

*  T*i  oongratulate  aU  hamde  oh  their  pride 
in  the  Coast  Guard,  the  xmCQC  Ariadne  and 
themselves  which  made  thle  omtstandlng  ac- 
complishment poertble.  The  ccllecUTe  efforts, 
iniuatlve.  dUlgence  and  oon«5tentiou8  at- 
titude of  personnel  on  board  during  this 
period  are  appreciated. 

3  It  U  requested  tba*  aa  personnel  con- 
cerned be  apprised  of  tfce  eontents  of  this 
letter  a»d  a^py  pl-**  »■  •^h  Individual', 
service  record.  w.  J.  Smtth. 

A  letter  of  »ppceo4*lion  was  also 
awarded  to  Dr.  (U.)  Henry  E.  McCul- 
lough.  for  his  numerous  medical  assists 
In  scfwtJh  and  rescue  heUcopter  medical 
evacuations  and  his  efforts  to  improve 
medical  care  of  coastgtiardmien  in  the 
area,  which  I  am  inserttag: 

ae  Mat  1967 
Prom:    Comimander,    Serenth    Coast    Guard 

To-  lThc^  K.  McCHHottgh  26556.  USPH3. 
Via:  Commanding  0«c«r.  CG  Air  Station.  St. 

Petersburg,  Florida. 
Bubl:  Letter  of  AppreclaUon. 

1  The  District  CommaBder  notes  with 
pleasure  the  outstanding  eervlcee  you  have 
performed  since  reporting  to  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station.  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

2  Since  you  reported  to  Air  Station  St. 
Petersburg  In  July  19«6,  you  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  medical  faciUUes  of  that  unit  and 
the  services  to  Coast  Guard  personnel  and 
their  dependents.  Yon  have  made  yourself 
avaUable  at  aU  Umes  and  have  unselfishly 
given  much  of  your  own  tiaae. 

3  I  note  particularly  tkat  you  have  par- 
ticipated in  many  SAB  easee.  Recently  you 
served  aa  crewman  of  the  helloopter  utilized 
In  the  medical  evacuation  of  a  Chinese  Sea- 
man from  the  M/S  Baron  Holberg.  130  miles 
off  shore  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  helicopter 
utilized  was  stripped  In  view  of  tbe  long  dis- 
tance flight  and  you  were  the  only  crewman 
assigned.  As  the  SAR  alrorewman  you  guided 
the  hrtlcopter  for  the  Hoist  amd  accomplished 
ttae  hoist  yoxirself.  You  tfaen  treated  the 
patient  whUe  enroute  to  St.  Petersburg. 

4  Yoiir  outstanding  performance  and  de- 
votion to  duty  are  hereby  moat  heartily  com- 
mended. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  letter  of  appreciation  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Commandant  for  inclu- 
sion In  your  official  record  at  Headquarters. 

P.  G.  Priks. 

The  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
a  valuable  branch  of  omt  Armed  Services 
In  peacetime  activities,  as  well  as  in  war. 
and  are  proving  themselves  In  local  areas 
and  in  as  distant  areas  as  Vietnam,  and 
we  can  well  be  proud  of  them. 


Ab  Elected  Jadtdary:   Free  and 
Indepcadaat 


EXTEa^SION  OF  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  iTKw   lumr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RHTl««errATIVE3 

Wednesday.  JxAv  12.  1967 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  BrooUim's  outstanding 


bankers,  who  has  been  most  active  in  an 
aspects  of  eommunity  affairs,  delivered 
an  exc^ent  address  before  the  Brooklyn 
Rotary  CTub  at  the  St.  George  Hotel  on 
May  10, 1967. 1  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  coHeagues  the  remarks  of  Andrew 
S.  Roscoe: 

An  Elkttkd  JuBiciABT :  Pr«*  and  iNDKPMnjmn 
My  PeUow  Rotarians  and  Guests:  This  la 
my  sixth  visit  to  the  Brooklyn  Rotary  Club  as 
speaker  durttig  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  privilege. 

On  my  first  visit,  we  discussed  public  hous- 
ing. Later,  we  treated  with  Brooklyn's  contri- 
bution to  our  social  pattern;  then  we  explored 
Brooklyn's  enterprises.  Not  too  many  years 
ago.  you  and  I  dared  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  problems  emanating  from  the 
Blums  Apparently,  our  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Instead  ot  aeoepUng  our  humble  requests  for 
remedy  and  tanprovement  In  housing,  we  were 
told  that  there  was  no  blight  oc  corrosion  in 
any  of  our  Brooklyn  communities.  Had  we 
been  able  to  Initiate  a  program  In  1968.  I  am 
certain  that  our  borough  and  our  greater 
city  would  act  be  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lems they  face  today. 

Last  year,  we  discussed  the  economy  of 
our  eommttnlty.  with  special  reference  to 
the  place  occupied  by  the  savings  Institu- 
tions— that  Is.  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  the  savings  banks  of  this  borough. 
My  topic  today  is  "An  Elected  Judiciary: 
Free  a«d  Independent."  This  Is  a  subject  that 
covers  a  lot  of  territory  and  who  knows  where 
we  may  land.  May  I  again  mention  that  when 
I  get  up  steam,  I  am  like  the  preacher  who 
announces  the  title  of  hU  sermon,  then  goes 
off  on  a  tangent  and  speaks  about  everything 
else.  -_ 

AU  of  us  are  citizens  of  the  Stete  of  New 
York.  Therefore,  we  are  keenly  Interested 
in  the  Code  that  our  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, currently  In  session.  U  developing  for 
the  conduct  of  our  lives. 

May  I,  at  this  point.  Indulge  In  the  privi- 
lege of  stating  my  conclusion  right  at  the 
outset.  I  visualize  that  our  Constitutional 
ConventtoB  will  develop  a  Code  that  will  as- 
sure a  greater  future  for  our  state — and  I 
will  make  an  effort  to  Justify  my  forecast 
oa  a  single  premise — the  integrity  of  the 
people  of  this  great  state. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  occasion  some  years 
ago  when  I  delivered  a  commencement  ad- 
dress and  discussed  the  relationship  between 
economics,   political   science   and   sociology. 
I   mentioned    that   among   the   students   of 
these  disciplines,   there   are   those   who   be- 
lieve  that  economics,   political   science  and 
sociology  constitute  pure  science   and  that 
to  the   extent   tiiat  we  know  the  area,   we 
can  write  out  our  equations  exactly  as  we 
do  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Then,  there 
are  those  who  feel  that  economics,  political 
science  aad  sociology  should  be  branches  of 
philosophy,    branches    of   human    principle. 
Vfe  know  that  there  Is  no  conflict  l>etween 
the  two  theories.  The  thinking  of  the  first 
group  deals  vrtth  study  and  research  and  we 
agree   that  the  result  can   be  expressed   in 
equations.  The  concept  of  the  second  group 
covers  the  activity  following  that  study  and 
research  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  we  are  to  do  with  the  results  of  our 
research.  At  this  point,  we  treat  with  policy— 
and    If    we    are    to    obtain    that    summum 
bonum.  that  maximum  good  out  of  our  pat- 
tern, then  economics,  political  science  and 
sociology    liad    better    become    branches    of 
philosopliy  I 

I  believe  that  economic  functions  cannot 
J)e  studied  In  a  vacuum  and  I  believe  that 
6ur  democracy  represents  a  moral  plan  de- 
signed for  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number. 

I  further  believe  that  the  American  scheme 
la  so  nearly  ideal  that  unless  the  relation- 
ship between  economics,  political  science  and 
sociology  Is  properly  synchronized,  the  gears 
will  »ot  mesh  and  the  machinery  wlU  break 


down.  Our  New  YOTk  State  machinery  may 
have  alowed  down  but  It  la  there  and  caa 
roU  at  higher  and  higher  speeds  If  that  it 
what  we  want.  Let  me  mustrate  my  point 
The  State  of  New  York  in  1960  attracted 
14.9%  of  the  total  personal  Income  of  the 
country    At  that  time,  our  beloved  Empire 
State  was  the  ranking  state,  with  Pennsyl- 
vanla  second,  nilnoU  third  and  CallfomU 
fourth.  In  1960.  our  state  attracted  11.58% 
of  the  total  personal  Income  erf  the  U.S.  and 
again  was  the  ranking  state,  with  Califor- 
nia second.  IlUnols  third  and  PennsylvanU 
fourth.   However.  In   1965.  New  York  State 
dropped  to   second   place,  attracting    11.1% 
of  the  total  personal  Income  of  the  stat««. 
It  was  outranked  by  California  with  11.27%. 
It  was  a  smaU  margia  but,  nevertheless,  our 
state  lost  ground. 

Our  national  economy  la  progressing  at 
a  tremendous  rate  and  we  are  living  in  t 
highly  competitive  age.  Countries  and 
states,  cities,  corporate  and  individual  en- 
terprises, compete  for  economic  attainment. 
Our  sUte  has  been  steadily  loelng  buslneei 
to  other  state*.  In  Brooklyn,  we  are  loslnj 
our  business  to  other  commiinltles  on  a 
consistent  pattern.  Our  state  must  face  the 
grim  facts — the  advantages  of  better  labor 
markets,  tax  exemptions,  bonuses,  cheaper 
transportation,  longer  daylight  and  a  better 
climate  for  bvslnesses  offered  by  other  statea. 
If  our  fcnplre  State  is  to  regain  Its  number 
one  position  In  the  Union  and  in  the  eyei 
of  the  world,  the  strxiggle  must  begin  with 
the  basic  code  for  the  conduct  of  life  and 
the  development  of  this  code  Is  now  thi 
responsibility  of  the  distingvUshed  delegate* 
to  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

America  is  a  business  country  and  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  repeat,  was  the  ranking 
state  in  the  Union  until  the  last  few  yean. 
That  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce  and 
Industry  brought  our  standard  of  living  to 
the  highest  point  In  tlie  world's  history  la 
not  a  question  for  debate.  Our  social  struc- 
ture is  pretty  solid,  the  many  problems  not- 
withstanding. In  our  business,  we  are.  in  ef- 
fect relating  our  economic  functions  to 
social  objectives  and  we  follow  a  code  estab- 
lished by  the  body  politic.  Hence,  our  keen 
Interest  aa  business  men  In  the  program  o( 
our  Constitutional  Convention  and  in  the 
CXxie  that  thU  convention  wlU  develop  tor 
our  state  government.  -„».-. 

Our  state  government  consists  of  tne  n- 
ecutlve  branch,  the  Legislative  branch  and 
the  Judiciary.  We  generally  agree  tliat  there 
Is  a  delicate  balance  among  the  three 
branches  and  if  any  one  of  them  becomja 
subservient  to  another,  the  result  could  be 
disastrous.  ..„„., 

In  our  case,  it  Is  not  a  question  of  deaiinj 
with  the  sovereign  power  and  the  rights  o( 
the    subjects   against   It.   We    are   not  co«- 
fronted   with   dualistlc   concepts   In   a  co«- 
stltutlon  where  the  legislative  power  1»  li 
»he  ruler.  In  Parliament,  and  the  execuuri 
power  Is  in  the  rulo-.  in  Council— and  »ch 
is  independent  of  the  other.  Our  rights  irttt 
respect   to   the   writ   of   habeas  corpus,  the 
right   to   a  Jury   trial   and   the   right  to  i 
Judicial  review  of  the  acts  of  any  offlcer  « 
the  Executive  branch  for  vtrongful  acts  etet 
though  committed  In  his  official  capacity  art 
similar  to  those  guaranteed  by  the  consrtiw- 
tlons  of  some  of  the  other  countries.  How- 
ever, in  the  United  States,  through  the  fore- 
sight of  the  founding  fathers  and  tradltlona 
a  rather  delicate  balance  has  been  createc 
among   the   three   branches   of   our  govera- 
ment  and  neither  the  executive  nor  the  sam 
Is  the  sovereign.  In  our  case,  the  people  » 
tbe  state  are  the  sovereign. 

Students  of  political  sclenfe  agree  that  »t 
moment  the  legUUtlve  branch  or  the  ]w«- 
clal  branch  of  the  government  become««u»- 
servlent  to  the  executive,  the  people  «  » 
state  no  longer  hold  title  to  their  sovereign^ 
We  also  accept  as  an  axiom  that  ]us»« 
Is  the  key»tone  and  pillar  of  ZocA  ^^''f*' 
mpnt.  As  an  Individual.  I  am  P*^^ 
those  before  my  time  and  to  the  syww* 
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txxly  poUtic  which  has  constantly  fought  for 
the  rights  ctf  a  free  citizenry  against  exter- 
nal enemies  and  those  enemies  within  our- 
selves, such  as  doubt,  timidity  and  oorrod- 
Ing  self-aggrandizement.  Community  ad- 
vancement, of  necessity.  Is  based  on  the 
essentials  of  clvU  progress.  In  this  progress, 
the  people  rely  upon  the  law,  its  administra- 
tion emd  Interpretation.  Different  points  of 
view  demand  interpretation.  The  ra{>ld  and 
Just  disposition  of  litigation  has  played  a 
vital  role  In  any  conununlty's  progress  over 
the  years.  The  ideal  concept  of  Jtistlce  for 
all  enables  us  to  plan  for  a  community's  fu- 
ture In  which  oiir  citizeiuy  recognizes  equal- 
ity before  the  law  and  integrity  In  the  ad- 
ministration o*  Jtistlce.  I  thank  God  that 
we  live  In  a  society  where  Justice  cannot 
be  dispensed  by  electronic  machines,  for 
only  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  are  endowed 
to  Judge  and  understand  their  fellow 
mortals. 

I  noted  before,  my  gratitude  to  the  body 
politic,  and  I  now  note  the  deepest  gratitude 
to  the  members  of  our  courts  who  are  con- 
tinuing to  foUow,  with  distinction  and  great- 
ness, the  traditions  of  Justice,  humanly  ad- 
ministered. We  may  indeed  be  proud  of  the 
judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  of  our  lower 
courts,  and  of  our  Federal  courts. 

The  prc^>oeitlon  of  how  to  select  Judges 
it  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  and 
It  is  a  controversial  question.  There  have 
been  many  suggestions  such  as  a  direct  pri- 
mary. Judicial  conventions,  non-partisan  Ju- 
dicial elections  and  a  number  of  plans  deal- 
ing with  executive  appointment.  Presently, 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  our  Su- 
preme Court  and  Civil  Court  Judges  are 
elected  after  having  obtained  their  nomina- 
tions at  the  state  convention,  or  a  Judicial 
convention,  or  primary  election.  Under  o\ir 
raoent  laws,  the  judges  of  our  highest  coiu^ 
will  be  nominated  by  direct  primary  elec- 
tions. 

The  people  of  the  U.S.  derive  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  therefore  our  political  pat- 
tern is  developed  from  the  highest  ideas  and 
Meals  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  we 
have  added  characteristics  strictly  our  own. 
One  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  Amer- 
Ican  way  of  Ufe  Is  the  elected  public  servant 
Ud  that  Includes  our  elected  Judiciary.  We 
may  name  a  plain  man  to  Congress,  even 
take  a  man  out  of  smoke-filled  halls  and 
Bske  him  an  Assemblyman,  a  State  Senator 
ot  we  may  elevate  a  modest  lawyer  to  the 
bench.  In  the  main,  these  men  make  good 
Congressmen  and  Judges,  responsible  to  the 
people  who  are  their  master.  Indeed,  our 
body  politic  Is  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Now,  let  US  take  a  look  at  our  elected  Ju- 
diciary. They  are  all  lawyers  and  I  know 
that  you  and  I  hold  the  legal  profession  in 
the  highest  esteem.  When  these  lawyers  de- 
cided on  a  political  career,  they  started  at 
their  local  political  clubs  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  exposed  to  the  prob- 
lems as  well  as  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
the  most  modest  citizens.  These  men  were 
constantly  called  upon  for  service  to  their 
Bdghbors  and  to  their  commimlty.  Their 
Milgnmentfi  practically  compelled  them  to 
ttep  pace  with  the  progress  of  their  com- 
mnnlty  and  that  included  the  progress  of 
their  knowledge  of  law.  At  the  Judicial  con- 
wntlon,  they  were  named  by  Individuals  who 
»«  designated  by  the  political  representa- 
ows  of  their  respective  parties.  Those  who 
•■gnate  them  must  stand  election  quite 
"ten.  There  Is  not  a  year  that  we  do  not  hear 
M  district  primary  fights  In  both  parties. 

The  field  of  poUUcs  Is  also  a  highly  com- 
J^™^e  arena.  The  district  leaders,  county 
»«r»,  state  or  national  chairmen  of  a  po- 
"wal  party,  are  exposed  to  severe  testa,  day 
»jmd  day  out.  They  have  obtained  their 
PwiKlons  through  the  democratic  process  of 
^wnatlon  and  election,  which  means  the 
Woval  Of  their  neighbors  and  as  long  as 
Jj^'^eaders.  they  are  answerable  to  their 

*l>en  we  view  our  Brooklyn  political  scene, 


and  note  the  distinguished  service  that  such 
men  as  the  Hon.  John  R.  Crews,  our  sterling 
Republican  leader  and  great  benefactor  of 
Brooklyn,  has  rendered  for  the  past  totXy 
years,  and  note  the  careers  of  others  In  this 
highly  competitive  area,  and  when  we  recog- 
nize the  presence  and  prestige  of  Stanley 
Steingut  and  John  Lynch,  we  need  not  won- 
der about  the  high  standing  of  our  Judiciary. 

The  great  revolutions  of  the  world.  Includ- 
ing our  own  Revolution,  were  fought  for 
equality,  which  means  equal  claims  for  equal 
services  rendered  under  equal  conditions,  and 
it  also  means  equal  and  absolute  Justice. 

When  It  comes  to  the  method  of  selecting 
Judges,  I  think  that  the  qualifications  and 
the  great  Integrity  of  our  Broc*lyn  Judiciary 
should  provide  the  answer.  There  is  no  point 
in  making  a  change  Just  for  the  sake  of 
change, 

I  am  sorry  to  inject  a  regretful  note  Into 
my  remarks  but  undoubtedly,  there  Is  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  tremendous  burdens 
that  have  been  placed  on  our  distinguished 
Jtirlsts.  I  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
lighten  these  heavy  burdens  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  district 
and  the  members  of  other  courts  have 
shouldered  without  complaint  and  virith  such 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  people  of 
Brooklyn. 

As  businessmen,  you  and  1  know  that  the 
volimae  of  business  cannot  be  increased 
beyond  a  given  point  without  proportionate- 
ly Increasing  the  manpower. 

Because  our  state  is  taking  steps  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  other  states  and  we 
are  anticipating  a  greater  future  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth,  our  courts  wUl  face 
additional  tasks.  The  issue  of  an  adequate 
number  of  Justices  is  urgent.  Time  itself 
can  be  an  element  of  Justice  or  injustice. 
The  law's  delays.  In  Hamlet's  grim  solilo- 
quy, may  well  constitute  a  form  of  tyranny 
Itself. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  good  people  will 
follow  the  activities  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  that  you  will  take  the  time 
and  effort  to  advise  the  delegates  of  your 
views  Our  democracy,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  great  Republic,  has  demon- 
strated that  it  can  perform  wonders  because 
of  the  integrity  of  its  pattern.  Our  body 
politic  recognizes  that  there  is  an  ethical 
concept  of  political  obligation  and  that  there 
must  be  a  moral  basis  for  political  power 
and  for  all  political  authority. 

In  all  ages,  history  Identifies  persons  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  public  and  who  were  convinced 
that  the  people  were  Incompetent  to  govern 
themselves  but  rather,  should  be  ruled  by 
autocratic    laws   and   supermen. 

Fortunately,  in  our  pattern,  the  pure  con- 
cept has  generally  prevailed  and  our  demo- 
cratic government  has  always  made  progress. 
Today,  we  have  a  concerted  effort  to  alter 
our  democratic  processes  of  electing  Judges. 
The  defects  of  the  elective  system  are  called 
to  our  attention,  without  however,  offering 
a  purer  substitute.  The  principal  complaint 
Is  that  politics  control  the  designation  of 
Judges.  Fortunately,  the  politics  involved  In 
the  nomination  of  the  judiciary  represent 
the  politics  of  the  people. 

Under  the  appointive  system,  the  c<Mn- 
plalnt  of  politics  also  applies:  however,  it 
could  be  the  kind  of  politics  that  represents 
special  Interests  and  the  imtested  visions 
of  the  dreamers.  Surely  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  be  trusted,  particularly  when  It 
comes  to  the  elective  processes. 

The  Judges  of  our  highest  court  enjoy  the 
respect  of  the  whole  country.  If  not  the  world. 
The  Judges  of  oiu  other  courts  share  in  this 
high  esteem.  If  our  people  should  ever  sur- 
render their  right  to  elect  their  own  public 
servants  who  can  exercise  control  over  their 
lives  and  property,  then  on  that  day  they 
will  surrender  their  freedom,  their  human 
rights  and  human  dignity. 


Private  Indattry-Govemment  Cooperatioa 
Helps  Disadvaotaged  Yoadi  in  Los 
Angelei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CAUFOBNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspa- 
pers, telecasts,  and  broadcasts  every  day 
are  crammed  full  of  stories  depicting 
the  grimmer  side  of  human  affairs — vio- 
lence, crime,  aggression,  dishonesty, 
man's  Inhumanity  against  mian. 

But  that  is  only  part  of  the  storv. 
There  is  a  far  brighter  side  to  human 
events.  A  good  many  stories  of  human 
kindness,  really  warm  stories,  go  quietly 
unseen  and  unheard,  because  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  police  blotter. 

It  Is.  therefore,  always  pleasant,  re- 
freshing, and  encouraging  to  come 
across  a  heart-warming  story  about  how 
more  fortimate  people  btmd  together  to 
help  the  less  fortunate  in  our  midst. 

I  am  happy  to  report  one  of  these 
warm  stories,  a  story  of  cooperation  be- 
tween a  private  Industry,  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  In  helping  disadvan- 
taged youth  In  Los  Angeles  get  a  better 
start  in  life.  It  is  a  story  of  which  all 
Americans  can  be  ampl^  proud. 

In  a  receirt  article  In  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone magazine.  Ray  Garcia,  of  the  Pa- 
cific Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co..  re- 
counts how  the  firm's  community 
relations  teem  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
got  stirred  Into  doing  something  about 
furthering  the  reading  of  some  young 
dropouts  In  the  Department  of  Labor's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

In  their  visits  around  the  community, 
members  of  the  team  were  interested  in 
much  more  than  merely  the  telephone 
service  problems  of  their  patrons.  They 
were  also  interested  In  the  broader  prob- 
lems confronting  people  living  in  the 
area  they  were  serving.  They  were  deeply 
troubled  about  the  low  levels  of  educa- 
tion they  found,  Mr.  Garcia  said. 

We  talked  at  length  with  teachers,  among 
others — 

He  noted — 
and  the  consensus  was  that  the  reason  the 
education  level  was  so  low  and  there  were  so 
many  dropouts  was  that  the  kids  never 
learned  to  read  well.  They  were  never  en- 
couraged to  read  in  the  home.  There  was 
no  environment  in  which  they  could  see 
books,  admire  books,  learn  to  like  books, 
feel  comfortable  with  books. 

The  concern  of  this  small  team  headed 
by  Mr.  Garcia  was  quickly  translated 
Into  action — the  kind  of  action  that,  in 
concert  with  similarly  motivated  efforts 
by  Government,  churches,  labor  unions, 
civic  groups,  and  other  private  organiza- 
tions. Is  so  essential  for  eliminating  the 
disadvantage  that  continues  to  hamper 
so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  Los 
Angeles  and  throughout  the  countiT  in 
this  time  of  record  prosperity. 

Mr.  Garcia's  team  clearly  saw  a  prob- 
lem and  It  moved  to  do  Its  part  to  solve 
it.    With   contributions  from   telephone 
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compunj  workers,  the  temm  distributed 
several  thousand  books  to  boys  clubs,  a 
halfway  house,  and  to  the  economic  and 
youth  opportunity  agency  of  greater  Los 
Angeles,  an  umbrella  antlpoverty  orga- 
nization that  has  two  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp*  programs. 

The  lives  of  the  young  people  in  this 
federally  funded  program  wiU  never  be 
the  same  again.  They  will  not  be  the 
same  because  of  the  enriching  experience 
they  will  gain  from  these  books  donated 
by  this  private  company.  And  they  will 
not  be  the  same  because  erf  the  invalu- 
Mtole  work  experience  they  are  receiving 
through  the  important  public-service 
Jobs  they  are  performing  in  the  Corps 
to  build  better  futures  for  themselves 
and  their  community. 

The  antlpoverty  agency  which  spon- 
sors this  program  now  has  its  own  library 
that  Is  stocked  with  novels,  encyclope- 
dias, and  research  books.  For  these 
young  people  who  have  seen  too  few 
books  in  their  lives,  this  library  may  help 
unveil  shining  new  vistas  far  beyond 
anjrthing  the  youths  have  ever  imagined. 
Learning  has  that  kind  of  fantastic 
potential. 

Further,  these  books  ^wresent  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  oveml  aim  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  effort  to  as- 
sist these  16-  through  21-year-olds  in 
getting  new  starts  In  life,  starts  toward 
productive  and  rewarding  lives,  rather 
than  lives  of  unemployment  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
telephone  company  for  this  most  worth- 
while contribution,  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  in  the  Congrissional  Record  the 
text  of  the  article,  "A  Man  and  His  City,"' 
which  appeared  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
magazine. 

A  Mam  ai«is  His  Cirr 
(By  Ray  Garcia,  as  told  to  Robert  L.  Varner) 
When  we  first  put  the  windows  in  the  back 
waU  at  the  new  Saleslan  Boys'  Club — and 
there  are  a  lot  of  them;  the  waU  Is  almost 
all  glass — they  all  were  broken  out  In  a  mat- 
ter of  days.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  club  board 
members  owns  a  glass  compaay  and  was  will- 
ing to  contribute  new  glaes. 

The  second  time  we  put  the  windows  In 
they  lasted  about  a  week.  The  third  time 
they  lasted  a  month  or  more.  Finally,  this 
time,  they've  been  In  for  many  months  and 
although  some  are  cracked  tliey  haven't  been 
knocked  out  altogether.  I'm  confident  the 
windows  are  going  to  stay  in.  The  kids  grad- 
ually are  getting  used  to  playing  and  living 
where  all  this  glass  lets  in  the  sun.  Gradually 
they're  learning  a  new  respect  for  property. 

To  me,  thoee  windows  say  tometbing  about 
the  problems  of  East  Lo*  Aageles  or  all  of 
Los  Angeles  or  any  city.  The  problems  can't 
ke  licked  quickly  or  easSy.  The  people  con- 
cerned need  great  patieace  and  perseverance 
and  understanding.  Bi»t  tbe  problems  can  be 
licked. 

The  one  most  slgnlflcant  ckasge  in  East 
Los  Angeles  since  my  boyhood  days  here,  as 
I  see  It,  la  the  feeling  generally  that  we  can 
Improve  the  quality  of  our  lives.  It's  a  feeling 
that  we  don't  have  to  eoaddar  ourselves  dif- 
ferent from  anybody  else — that.  If  we  really 
want  to,  we  can  climb  over  any  obstacle  that 
may  be  placed  In  our  way. 

When  I  was  very  young  tha  attitude  was 
more  passive.  The  attitude  was,  "Well,  we 
are  Mexicans  and  mo«t  Mexicans  always  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  always  win,  so  there's  no 
point  in  struggling."  This  has  changed.  Ac- 
tual living  condltloBs  In  East  Loa  Angeles 
haven't  changed  too  mnch,  but  the  attitude 


has.  People  are  trying  harder,  their  asptra- 
tloos  are  higher,  Uiey  have  more  hope. 

"ned  In  with  thla  la  the  fact  that  the  poor 
people  of  the  area  are  gaining  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  some  of  the  prograaaa  for  com- 
munity bettermrMit, 

I  don't  think  yom  can  put  a  poor  person 
with  limited  education  In  a  very  responsible 
position  adminlstaring  a  program  right  off 
the  bat.  He  oan  come  In  as  an  aide,  however — 
and  this  Is  being  done  In  many  instances — 
and  gradually  gain  the  experience  and  train- 
ing necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  an 
administrative  role. 

And.  whether  they  work  as  aides  or  not. 
the  people  of  the  community  speak  up  more 
in  the  planning  of  the  programs.  They  don't 
dictate  what  goes  on,  but  they  have  some- 
thing t«  say  about  It. 
So  there  Is  hope. 

There  is  also  de«palr.  I  know,  for  many 
Individuals.  Of  the  12  fellows  I  knew  best  as 
I  grew  up,  only  two  have  been  steadily  em- 
ployed the  last  10  years. 

Louis,  for  Instance,  was  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  an  athlete,  who  started  using 
dope  while  in  Junior  high  school.  He  is  still 
a  dope  addict  and  I  understand  has  since 
gotten  his  wife  hooked  also.  One  day  last 
year  when  I  was  working  with  the  library 
at  the  Variety  Boys'  Club,  which  we  both  at- 
tended as  kids,  I  met  Louis  standing  across 
the  street  from  the  club.  He  was  trying  to 
sneak  a  look  at  his  son,  who  now  attends  the 
Club,  but  didn't  liave  the  courage  to  come 
any  closer  because  of  his  condition. 

Another  friend,  Victor,  started  using  dope 
when  he  was  about  15,  and  has  been  in  and 
out  of  jail  since  that  time.  He  married  my 
wife's  closest  friend  and  for  a  while  seemed 
to  be  doing  very  well.  But  then  he  went 
back  to  dope  and  the  situation  deteriorated, 
there  was  no  food  for  their  three  children, 
and  the  family  had  to  gro  on  relief.  Victor 
Is  in  prison  now.  and  by  chsnce  was  arrested 
the  last  time  by  a  police  officer  who  also  was 
a  boyhood  friend  ot  ours. 

And  there  are  others.  I  consider  the.w  men 
my  brothers,  and  because  of  them  and  other 
experiences  I  have  had.  I  can  never  entertain 
any  llRhtheeded  or  falsely  optlmLstlc  out- 
look on  life. 

I  have  beea  very  lucky  In  many  ways — far 
more  fortun'ite  than  many  of  my  friends. 

I  was  lucky,  first  of  all.  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing and  the  value  of  working  very  hard  from 
my  father's  background.  As  a  cowboy  In 
Mexico  at  the  age  of  12.  he  rode  the  range 
caring  for  the  cattle  from  sun-up  to  sun- 
down, while  my  grandfather  collected  my 
father's  pay  from  the  Mormon  rancher.  Tnis 
was  the  way  my  father  contributed  to  their 
family. 

He  crossed  the  river  to  El  Paso  at  the  age 
of  16.  thinking  my  grandfather  would  Join 
him.  My  grandfather  never  did,  although  Just 
before  he  died  he  traveled  to  Los  .Angeles  to 
apologize  to  my  father  for  having  treated  him 
as  he  did  and  to  tell  him  he  truly  loved  him 
as  a  son.  In  El  Paso,  where  my  f..ther  stayed 
for  three  years,  over  the  western  states,  and 
finally  In  Los  Angeles,  he  continued  to  work 
very  hard,  as  a  mason  apprentice,  a  farm 
laborer,  and  at  many  other  Jobs.  He  still 
works  hard  today. 

He  told  me  the  stories  of  how  he  worked 
as  a  boy,  not  in  a  bragging  way  but  because 
I  wanted  to  know.  To  me  the  stories  said  that 
If  you  have  a  Job  to  do,  and  you  really  want  to 
do  It,  you  can. 

I  was  fortunate  also  In  that  certain  teach- 
ers and  other  older  people  took  an  interest  in 
me.  Mrs.  Green  for  Instance,  encouraged  me 
In  my  art  work  in  grade  school  days.  She 
would  put  up  as  many  as  10  of  my  pictures 
of  trees  on  the  bulletin  board  at  the  same 
time.  Some  years  later  a  really  fine  teacher. 
Mrs.  Crane,  helped  arrange  for  me  to  attend 
night  school  when  I  was  still  in  my  teens,  al- 


was  good  to  start  as  a  Hnemaa,  where,  as  had 
been  the  case  for  my  father,  I  had  to  work 
very  hard.  This  kmd  o(  experience  adds  extra 
drtve  for  any  Job  you  may  move  Into  later. 
My  two  years  of  Army  experience  worked 
to  my  benefit  also.  I  was  able  to  prove  to  my- 
self that  I  had  the  abilities  I  had  felt  were 
jnine — the  abUlties  to  write,  to  speak,  to 
t©ach.  to  counsel.  Army  public  Information 
and  NCO  academy  work  gave  me  these  op- 
portunities. 

The  greatest  personal  Influence  came  from 
Corinne.  She  set  a  beautlfui  example  for  me. 
She  was  Just  wMctly  the  opposite  of  what 
I  thought  I  Was  as  a  teen-ager.  1  drank  and 
she  dldnt  drink.  I  smoked  and  she  dldnt 
smoke.  I  didn't  study  and  she  studied.  I  fi- 
nally decided  that  U  she  was  really  going  to 
be  my  steady  and  we  were  going  to  get  mar- 
ried some  day,  I  would  have  to  be  a  better 
guy  because  she  deserved  something  better. 
Before  we  were  married  she  helped  me  see 
the  quality  our  Uves  could  have — she  trrged 
me  bo  finish  high  school  and  go  on  to  col- 
lege— and  since  we've  been  married  she's 
given  me  help  all  the  way. 

I  had,  and  sUU  have,  strong  faith  In  God. 
I  once  worked  in  a  warehouse  with  six  other 
fellows,  all  of  whom  were  taking  dope.  At 
times  they  did  their  best  to  get  me  to  try  it 
"Just  once."  I  feel  God  helped  me  steer  clear. 
Thoee  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  the  city  will  need  to  work  hard; 
we'll  need  faith;  and  certainly  we  can  use 
a  little  luck  If  weTe  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. 

In  East  Los  Angeles,  as  in  other  cities,  we 
face  problems  of  employment,  housing,  and 
education,  wtlh  education  the  greatest  prob- 
lem oC  all. 

The  employment  situation  has  Improved 
some.  At  one  time  prejudice  blocked  em- 
ployment to  a  degree,  but  this  Is  not  really 
a  factor  today.  There  Is  some  tinemploy- 
ment.  but  most  people  here  are  able  to  get 
Jobs,  and  many  hang  on  to  them  for  long 
periods    of  time. 

The  bad  feature,  however.  Is  that  because 
of  their  lack  of  education,  they  generally  are 
not  able  to  progress  to  any  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. Many  times  they  don't  wajit 
responslbUity  because  they  feel  Inadequate, 
again  as  a  result  of  the  educational  lack. 
If  you  su-e  loading  boxcars,  as  an  example, 
you  don't  want  to  be  a  checker  who  sees  that 
tlie  orders  are  correct  because  yoiu-  reading 
Isn't  good  enough  or  your  math  isn't  good 
enough  and  you're  afraid  of  malting  errors 
In  counting. 

This  means  that  the  average  family  Income 
in  East  Los  Angeles  Is  low — on  tlie  order  of 
the  poverty  mean,  actually. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  housing  Is  owned 
by  absentee  landlords.  And  about  the  same 
percentage  Is  old,  by  California  standards. 
Many  of  the  single  dwellings  have  given  way 
to  multi-unit  low-rent  housing  projects,  but 
a  great  number  of  the  small.  Individual 
houses  remain. 

A  lot  of  these  are  sub-standard,  but  they 
could  be  restored,  rather  than  torn  down.  I 
think  a  slum  Is  a  slum  by  definition  and 
partly  because  of  the  fact  the  people  living 
in  the  homes  often  don't  really  know  what 
they  are  living  in.  They  are  too  close  to  them 
to  see  the  beauty  in  the  old  homes. 

I  especially  like  the  gingerbread  on  the 
small  Victorian  homes  which  are  all  over  tlie 
place.  These  homes  have  style  and  character. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  program  under  which 
the  fundamentals  of  architecture  could  b« 
taught  to  the  children  in  the  area  so  that 
they  would  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
homes  they  live  in  and  perhaps  a  desire  to 
make  them  as  they  were  when  brand-new. 

Along  with  this  could  go  courses  fn  re- 
modeling and  restoration — the  practical 
steps  to  be  taken  in  rented  dwellings  as  well 
as  those  individually  owned. 

A  related  idea:    an  art  class  could  paint 


though  technlcaUy  It  was  for  adults  only.  ^      „♦  ..  »>,« 

I  was  lucky,  more  than  10  ye&rs  ago,  to  get  these  houses  as  an  assignment,  not  as  toey 

a  Job  with  the  Pacific  Telephone  Company,  are  now  but  as  they  appear  In  the  minoi 

with  Its   Inflnltc   variety  of  opportunity.  It  eye,  after  restoraUob.  An  art  show  of  pain»- 
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iQga  of  this  kind  for  all  the  residents  of  the 
^rea  would  give  further  impettis  to  restora- 
tion. A  resident  could  be  given  the  painting 
of  his  home  as  a  reminder  of  what  might  be 
done. 

Race  relations  pose  no  particular  problon 
within  East  Los  Angeles.  Roughly  65  per 
cent  of  the  people  here  are  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, some  20  per  cent  are  of  oriental  back- 
ground, mostly  Japanese,  some  10  per  cent 
are  Negro,  with  the  balance  a  mixture,  mostly 
of  European  extraction. 

People  here  generally  are  Indifferent  to 
race  or  color.  If  you  live  here,  you  belong 
here,  and  you're  accepted.  The  only  time  I 
notice  any  distinction  la  when  people  try  to 
define  what  I  am.  Those  outside  East  Los 
Angeles,  particularly,  don't  seem  to  feel  com- 
fortable Just  saying,  "Ray  Garcia  Is  going 
to  be  here."  They  usually  add,  "By  the  way, 
he's  that  Mexican-American  fellow  I've  been 
telling  you  about." 

Moeit  Mexican-Americans  never  doubt  that 
they  are  Americans  first,  even  though  Span- 
ish may  be  spoken  In  the  home  and  there  is 
pride  in  the  Mexican  heritage. 

As  in  many  other  cities,  the  roots  of  most 
of  our  other  problems  in  East  Los  Angeles 
reach  back  to  the  one  big  problem  of  educa- 
tion. The  Mexican-American  population 
here  averages  between  eight  and  nine  years 
of  school  completed,  as  compared  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Negro  average  of  10  years,  and  an 
average  for  the  city  as  a  whole  of  12  years. 
The  educational  area  is  one  in  wiiich  the 
telephone  company,  with  Its  pool  of  brain- 
power, has  contributed  and  must  continue 
to  contribute,  as  should  all  business. 

Sometimes  people  question  the  wisdom  of 
bvisiness  action  in  such  a  field.  I  feel,  as  a 
Student  of  sociology  and  a  member  of  the 
business  community,  that  the  two  wealds 
need  not  be  at  odds  at  all.  The  one  leads  to 
greater  sensitivity  to  human  need  and  the 
other  to  workable,  practical  approaches  to 
meet  the  need.  Society  reqtUres  both,  and  In 
some  kind  of  reasonable  balance  and  creative 
league. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Pacific  telephone  com- 
munity relations  team  in  my  home  area,  the 
Boyle  Heights  community  of  East  Lew  An- 
geles, we  dug  pretty  deeply  into  this  question 
of  education  and  other  questions  of  oon- 
eem.  We  visited  much  of  the  area  and  talked 
with  many  pieople,  reeearchlng  what  the 
problems  were  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
customer — telephone  service  problems  and 
broader  problems  as  weU. 

We  talked  at  length  with  teachers,  among 
others,  and  the  consensus  was  that  the  rea- 
son the  educational  level  was  so  low  and 
there  were  so  many  dropouts  was  that  the 
Uds  never  learned  to  read  well.  They  were 
never  encouraged  to  read  In  the  home.  There 
was  no  environment  in  which  they  could 
ne  books,  admire  books,  learn  to  like  books. 
feel  comfortable  with  books. 

They  would  do  some  reading  in  grammar 
school  and  in  Junior  high  school,  but  they 
would  never  really  read  weU.  By  the  time  a 
youngster  got  to  high  school  he  was  in  bad 
shape,  because  he  couldn't  understand  what 
he  was  reading.  He  would  try  to  fake  it, 
and  eventually  the  teachers  would  discover 
he  was  faking. 

This  Inability  to  understand  what  he  was 
reading  smothered  the  learning  process  and 
eonfused  the  student  to  the  point  where  he 
no  longer  wanted  to  attend  school  and  out 
1»  would  go.  It  was  much  easier  to  go  to 
work  digging  a  ditch  or  doing  something  else 
where  little  or  no  education  was  needed  than 
to  try  to  make  a  fresh  start  at  learmng  to 
Msd.  He  now  was  too  far  behind. 

With  this  need  as  our  base,  we  have  pro- 
vided books  In  the  places  where  the  young- 
sters congregate.  They  weren't  gomg  to  U- 
warles,  which  often  are  miles  from  their 
homes,  so  we  took  libraries  to  them.  Tele- 
phone company  people  contributed  the  books 

«  response  to  our  drive— about  6,000  books 
mail. 


The  team  gave  almost  1,000  ttooka  to  ttie 
Variety  Boys'  Club,  which  tripled  the  slBe 
of  their  library  and  Iwought  It  up  to  date. 

About  SOO  books,  Including  some  sets  ot 
encyclopedias,  went  to  the  Youth  Opportu- 
nity Board  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  which  is  a 
Federal  program  for  teacMng  dropouts  and 
getting  them  back  into  school.  It  had  no  li- 
brary at  all  until  we  gave  them  a  start 

We  helped  the  Halfway  House  start  a 
library.  This  is  a  temporary  residence,  dur- 
ing a  brief  adjustment  period,  for  former 
dope  addicts  who  have  Jtist  been  released 
from  Jail. 

The  library  at  the  Saleslan  Boys'  Club  was 
a  telephone  company  project  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  about  2,000  books  have  recently 
been  delivered  and  are  being  categorized  and 
shelved  there. 

Getting  books  Into  these  and  other  places 
where  the  kids  can  feel  comfortable  with 
them  wUl  help  a  great  deal,  but  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

Otir  community  relations  team  wanted  to 
take  two  other  steps  in  the  educational 
area.  One  step  would  have  motivated  the 
youngsters  through  some  kind  of  Inexpen- 
sive slide-film  presentation  concentrating  on 
East  Los  Angeles  people  who  now  have  good 
Jobs  with  the  telephone  comp>any  at  other 
businesses.  This  could  show  the  yoimgsters 
that  there  Is  opportunity  for  them  If  they 
work  for  it. 

The  other,  and  more  fundamental,  step 
would  have  provided  individual  tutoring  to 
youngsters  who  needed  it  in  reading  or  other 
subjects.  People  In  business  represent  a  great 
variety  of  expertise — Just  about  anything 
the  kids  would  reqiUre — and  qxiite  a  number 
of  telephone  people.  In  fact,  have  volun- 
teered to  help  in  such  a  program. 

We  somehow  have  failed,  however,  at  least 
so  far,  to  get  the  motivation  and  tutc«'mg 
programs  off  the  ground.  Perhaps  we  will 
make  the  grade  yet. 

So  long  as  a  real  need  Is  being  met  Intel- 
ligently, business  should  not  be  reluctant,  as 
I  see  It,  to  get  into  fields  that  may  at  first 
blush  seem  new  or  strange  or  where  there 
may  be  the  fear  of  stepping  on  somebody 
else's  toes.  The  tutoring  program,  for  «i- 
ample,  wotUd  be  welcomed,  not  only  by  the 
youngsters  but  by  the  school  system  If 
planned  cooperatively. 

Such  programs  are  needed  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  community  and  business.  I 
don't  know  a  single  boy  In  East  Los  Angles 
who  considers  a  businessman  an  Idol.  The 
Idols  are  ballplayers,  teachers,  priests,  social 
wcffkers.  Except  for  the  ballplayers,  these 
figures  personally  know  and  care  about  the 
boys  as  Individuals  and  are  known  In  the 
commtxnlty. 

Certainly  we're  not  Interested  In  being 
Idolized.  But  being  known  for  gentilne  con- 
cern about  people  is  something  else  again. 

Digging  beneath  the  surface  as  a  company, 
gaining  true  understanding  of  a  basic  prob- 
lem such  as  education,  and  then  acting  on 
this  understanding  will.  In  the  long  run,  nc* 
only  help  others  individually,  but  also  will 
Improve  employee  recruiting  prospects  and 
will  upgrade  the  community  generally. 

All  of  the  problem-solving  should  not  be 
left  to  government.  To  do  this  would  be 
ducking  mdividual  and  corporate  citizenship 
responsibilities. 

When  families  with  moderately  good  In- 
comes choose  to  stay  In  East  Los  Angeles  I 
feel  they  can,  In  a  small  way,  help  Impwove 
the  appearance  and  the  environment  of  thelr 
nelghborhood  by  what  they  do  with  their 
homes. 

On  the  other  Iiand,  when  people  who  can 
afford  to  make  some  improvements  move 
away  Instead,  they  leave  a  vacuum.  The 
vacuum  usually  Is  filled  by  people  of  lesser 
means  so  that  there  Is  a  continuing  process  of 
deterioration  In  the  housing. 

But,  even  so,  you  don't  have  to  Uve  in  East 
Los  Angeles  in  order  to  be  of  some  help  here, 
particularly  in  something  like  tutoring.  If 
someone  comes  in  from  outside  and  Immedi- 


ately offers  too  much  advice,  there  la  resent- 
ment, but  If  the  outsider's  attitude  la  right 
and  he  oaa  give  genuine  help,  be  will  be 
accepted. 

Ixie  Angeles,  qirawllng  though  It  niay  be. 
Is  after  all,  one  city.  I  dont  want  to  sound 
oomy,  but  I  love  my  city.  Books  and  articles 
recently  have  dealt  with  Los  Angeles  as  a 
psychologlcBlly  unsoimd  place  in  which  to 
Uve.  Our  smog  gets  plenty  of  attention.  The 
riots  have  been  analyzed  In  print  ssaln  and 
again.  It's  almost  as  though  people  are  say- 
ing, when  they  know  anyone  will  visit  Los 
Angeles,  "Oh,  he's  going  where  the  riots 
were." 

I  don't  minimize  the  problems  underlying 
the  riots.  I  know  our  city  faces  monumental 
problems.  But  there  are  voices  I  call  "silent 
people"  who  speak  for  Los  Angeles  at  such  a 
time.  These  silent  people  are  statues  erected 
by  our  ciUzens  over  the  years  because  they 
represent  some  truths  we  believe  in. 

For  Instiance,  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
the  county  courthouse  speaks  for  Justice. 

A  monument  on  Bunker  Hill  depicting  a 
victory  of  Mormon  soldiers  during  the  early 
growing  peins  of  our  dty  speaks  of  oar 
heritage,  which  Is  a  rich  and  varied  heritage, 
San  Francisco  to  the  contrary — not  exclu- 
sively a  Mexican  heritage  by  any  means. 

In  Forest  Lawn,  where  our  baby  boy,  Paris, 
Is  buried,  there  are  statutes  of  two  little  girls 
that  epeak  of  hope.  The  one  called  the  duck 
baby  reminds  me  of  the  jjoem  that  talks  of  a 
child  looking  up,  holding  wonderment  In  bis 
hands  like  a  cup. 

With  all  of  our  fM-oblems  in  Los  Angeles,  we 
do  look  up,  we  do  hold  wonderment  like  a 
cup. 

The  p>eople  I  am  concerned  with  are  truly 
Interested  in  soU-lng  their  own  problems. 
This  is  the  most  Important  thing  to  remem- 
ber, I  feel.  Ihey  have  much  to  contribute  to 
our  Bociety,  and  if  they  oan  know  oppc«-- 
tunity,  we  aU  wlU  gain. 


Resolotioiu  of  Inter-AmericaB  Bar  Asao- 
ciatioB  at  Conference  in  Costa  Rica 
Named  m   Memory  of  William  Roy 
Vallance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  n.T.rwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include  the 
resolutions,  recommendations,  and  dec- 
larations approved  by  the  XV  Confer- 
ence of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Associ- 
ation at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  April  10- 
15,  1967. 

The  conference,  held  In  San  Jose,  was 
a  memorial  conference  to  William  Roy 
Vallance,  former  secretary  general  and 
founder,  who  died  Pebniary  15,  1967. 

The  host  organization  was  the  Costa 
Rican  Bar  Association,  and  Lie.  Fernando 
Foumier  was  president. 

Among  the  U.S.  delegates  were  Hon. 
Orison  Marden,  president  of  the  ABA; 
Judge  Walter  Craig ;  Dean  Robert  Storey; 
and  Judge  Leonard  Sutton. 

There  was  a  special  symposium  on  In- 
ter-American commercial  arbitration, 
which  emphasized  the  Impxartance  of 
arbitration  In  disputes  within  the  Central 
American  Common  Market. 

The  resolutions  and  other  proceedings 
of  the  William  Roy  Vallance  Memorial 
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Conference  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Association,  as  prepared  by  Carolyn  Boy- 
all  Just,  reporter  general,  assisted  by  H. 
Hugo  Perez,  assistant  secretary,  and 
Phanor  J.  Eder,  Esa-  follow: 

CoMMimK  I.  PvBLic  International  Law 

SECTION    A.    GENCBAL    PROBLEMS 

[Topic  11 
1.  Whereas: 

1.  International  developments  show,  espe- 
cially during  the  recent  years,  the  perma- 
nent and  gradual  Improvement  ol  the  laws 
governing  the  use  of  International  rivers  and 

lakes: 

2.  The  above-mentioned  Improvement  re- 
quires a  continued  study  of  the  facts,  of  the 
agreements  entered  Into  and  the  attempts  to 
establish  general  principles  for  the  common 

use; 

3.  International  waters  have  for  America 
unique  Importance  to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  social  and  economic 
development  and  Integration  of  the  con- 
tinent without  an  equitable  and  adequate 
usage  of  such  waters.  In  achieving  which  the 
law  has  a  substantial  function: 

4  "The  Permanent  Committee  on  Use  of 
International  Rivers  and  Lakes",  created  at 
the  X  Conference  In  Buenos  Aires,  has  pro- 
duced important  reports  up  to  this  present 
Conference,  about  studies  In  America  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  on  this  subject; 

Resolves:  That  the  Permanent  Committee 
on  Use  of  International  Rivers  and  Lakes 
continue  Its  studies  on  the  use  of  such 
waters  for  industrial,  agricultural,  commer- 
cial and  other  purposes,  and  Inform  the  XVI 
Conference  as  to  the  result  of  such  studies. 
(Topic  1) 

2.  Whereas: 
The    Permanent   Committee    on    the    use 

of  International  Rivers  and  Lakes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  respective  resolution 
passed  at  the  XV  Conference  In  Puerto  Rico, 
has  prepared  and  submitted  Its  report  for 
approval.  ^      -   iv._ 

Resolves:  To  approve  the  report  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Use  of  Interna- 
tional Rivers  and  Lakes,  and  to  provide  for 
Its  publication.  (Note:  Chile  regretfully  ab- 
stains because  the  report  has  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  delegaUon.) 

[Topic   31 

3.  Whereas: 

1  The  work  carried  out  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  In  studying  the  Jurid- 
ical regime  for  the  use  of  IntemaUonal  riv- 
ers and  lakes  U  worthy  of  prominence,  and 
likewise  made  use  of  by  statesmen,  lawyers. 
or  professors  Interested  In  the  Juridical  prob- 
lems and  Issues  raised  by  the  use  of  these 
rivers  and  lakes; 

2.  The  task  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  proposes  to  undertake  in 
this  connection  has  an  extraordinary  impor- 
tence  as  It  proposes  to  equip  the  American 
countries  with  adequate  legal  instruments 
for  the  solution  of  Issues  arising  from  the 
use  of  those  waters; 

Resolves: 

1.  To  suggest  to  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  call  a  Specialized  Conference 
on  the  use  of  International  rivers  and  lakes 
lor  Industrial,  agricultural  and  commercial 
purposes,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as 
called  for  by  Resolution  X  ol  the  Second 
Special  Conference  held  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  In 
1965. 

2.  To  express  the  desire  that  the  General 
Secretariat  ol  the  OAS  continue  the  studies 
on  the  use  ol  International  rivers  and  lakes 
with  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  and  that 
It  publish  up-to-date  editions  ol  the  studies 
already  prepared. 

[Topic  31 

4.  Whereas: 

1.  It  U  the  vehement  hope  ol  thoee  devoted 
to  law  and  ol  the  people  ol  America  In  safe- 
fuardlng  their  interests  and  sovereignty  to 


have  a  definite  limit  to  the  territcwlal  sea, 
avoiding  thereby  any  debate  and  conflict; 
and  likewise  a  precise  determination  at  the 
maritime  zones  to  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  coastal  State  should  extend  for  specific 
purposes  of  usefulness; 

2.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  trend  to 
adjust  such  limit  In  each  State  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  protection  of  its  development,  wealth 
and  welfare: 

3.  Law.  and  the  resulting  Juridical  rule, 
should  govern  the  present  and  future  prob- 
lems of  mankind,  in  order  to  solve  these 
problems  without  stirring  up  animosity  or 
friction,  thus  creating  a  happy  co-existence; 

Recommends: 

1.  That  a  congress  of  the  American  States 
fix  the  limits  of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  zones 
of  maritime  sovereignty,  according  to  the 
geologic,  geographic,  biological  rights  and 
interests  that  make  up  the  economy  and 
military  defense  of  each  American  nation. 

2.  That  In  the  XVI  Conference,  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  be  included  as  one  of  its  specific 
topics,  and  speclslly.  the  development  of  the 
same  in  the  American  countries. 

5.  In  view  of  the  agreement  entered  Into 
last  June  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay  on 
the  use  of  the  Parana  Rapids  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  power. 

Resolves:  To  express  its  deepest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay because  of  the  most  fortunate  solu- 
tion arrived  at  by  means  of  the  agreement 
signed  in  June  of  1966  for  the  electric  energy 
to  be  produced  at  the  rapids  of  the  Parana 
River  from  the  Salto  Grande  de  Sete  Quedas 
or  Salto  de  Gualra  to  the  Poz  do  Rio  Iguazu. 
( Note.— Adopted  with  applause.) 

6.  Resolves:  To  express  Its  deep  satisfac- 
tion for  the  happy  solution  reached  by  the 
Governments  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  in 
the  true  spirit  of  America  in  regard  to  the 
problems  that  effect  both  countries  as  to 
navigation  in  the  Parana,  Paraguay  and  La 
Plata  Rivers,  by  the  signing  on  the  23rd  of 
January  of  1967,  of  a  treaty  ratifying  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  In  these 
rivers  and  resolving  to  apply  it  In  their  re- 
spective Jurisdictions,  agreeing  to  accord 
equal  treatment  to  their  ships  In  all  naviga- 
tion matters. 

SECTION    B.    UNrrED    NATIONS   AND    HEMISPHERIC 
OBCANIZ.^TIONS 

[Topic  2] 
7.  Declares: 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  belonging 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  are 
obligated  to  fulfill  their  international  com- 
mitments, not  only  in  respect  of  their  exter- 
nal relations,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal duties  infringement  whereof  may  have 
a  harmful  repercussion  in  the  continent,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  inter- American 
solidarity  and  cooperation,  and  furthermore 
living  Jointly  within  a  regional  community 
based  upon  a  legal  organization. 

2.  That  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  a  network  of  inter- 
American  treaties  have  adopted  principles 
which  actually  constitute  an  American  Con- 
stitutional structure,  on  the  basis  that:  a) 
the  internal  political  organization  of  the 
American  States  shall  be  governed  by  means 
of  the  effective  practice  ot  true  representa- 
tive democracy;  b)  true  representative  demo- 
cracy Is  not  confined  solely  to  the  mere 
electoral  process;  c)  collective  or  Joint  action 
is  legitimate  under  the  present  and  future 
treaties  in  order  to  maintain  the  security  ol 
the  continent,  as  well  as  effectively  to  defend 
the  principle  of  true  representative 
democracy. 

3.  That  any  American  State  which  In  lt« 
Internal  political  organization  should  destroy 
such  regional  legal  structure,  thus  departing 
from  its  treaty  obligations,  is  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  for  the  application  of  appropriate 
measures,  pursuant  to  the  Inter-American 
treaties. 


CoMMTrTEx  n.  Privatk  Intternational  Law 

8,  Resolves: 

1.  To  establish  as  present  subjects  (of 
work)   ol  this  Committee: 

(a)  The  possibility  ol  harmonizing  legal 
criteria  In  America  in  matters  relative  to 
letters  rogatory  for  the  purpose  ol  serving 
notification  and  furnishing  evidence  of  any 
kind  and  subsequently  the  execution  of 
foreign  Judgments  and  decisions  ol  arbi- 
trators. 

2.  Request  from  the  Bar  Association  of 
member  lawyers,  either  directly  or  through 
competent  organizations  such  as  the  Pan 
American  Union,  international  or  national 
academies,  universities  and  Comparative  Law 
Institutes,  reports  on  the  operation  of  the 
legal  texts  currently  in  force  on  the  subject, 
court  decisions  and  practice,  which  have  been 
complied  by  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
organizations,  in  order  to  promote  compara- 
tive studies  that  would  point  out  the  most 
Important  problems  arising  In  the  dispatch 
and  handling  of  letters  rogatory. 

3.  To  carry  out,  through  its  members  or 
persons  designated  by  the  "Committee  on 
Letters  Rogatory",  comparative  studies  of 
related  principles,  especially  In  the  National 
codes  of  civil,  penal  or  administrative  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  group  Juridical  systems  ac- 
cording to  their  similarities  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  formulation  of  general  principles 
tending  to  unify  the  governing  rules  In  the 
dispatch   and   handling  of   letters  rogatory. 

4.  To  submit  to  the  XVI  Conference  the 
reports  received  and  the  principlee  proposed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Committee.  In  order 
to  effect  their  adoption  by  the  Govemmenta 
of  the  countries  ol  the  various  member  Bar 
Associations. 

5.  To  designate  a  "Conrnnlttee  on  Letters 
Rogatory"  made  up  of  the  members  of  Com- 
mittee II,  which  will  be  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  agreements  reached,  on 
which  the  committee  will  report  at  the  XVI 
Conference. 

6.  To  approve  the  following  resolutions  in 
regard  to  the  proix>sal  presented  on  the  Jur- 
rtdlcal  system  of  the  powers  granted  within 
a  State  to  be  effective  in  another  State,  as 
follows : 

(a)  Collection  of  data  by  the  same  chan- 
nels indicated  in  point  II  ol  these  resolu- 
tions, on  the  texts  currently  In  operation 
relative  to  legal  regulations  governing  the 
granting  of  power  In  member  countries  of 
this  Association, 

(b)  A  comparative  study  shall  be  made 
in  order  to  draw  up  the  most  adequate 
regulations  that  may  be  adopted  as  uniform 
regulations  for  the  preparation  of  powers 
granted  in  one  state  to  be  effective  in  an- 
other (State),  in  order  to  propose  them  in 
that  manner  to  the  various  Governments  ot 
the  States  of  the  American  Continent. 

(Note. — For  purposes  of  the  above  reso- 
lutions, the  following  terms  are  taken  u 
equivalent:  a)  cartas  rogatorlas.  b)  ex- 
hortos;  c)  suppUcatorios.  For  that  reason 
these  three  terms  are  translated  as  'letters 
rogatory".) 

Committee  III.   Constitutional  Law 
[Topic    1] 
9.  Whereas: 

1.  The  reports  presented  to  this  Confer- 
ence stress  the  fact  that  progress  has  been 
satisfactory  and  varied  in  most  of  our  Na- 
tions with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  mea. 
sures  Intended  to  specify  and  set  forth 
clearly  the  basic  principles  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Judicial  Power  and  the  irremov- 
ability of  the  Judges; 

2.  That  these  advances  are  to  be  deeply 
commended,  since  said  principles  constitute 
the  most  important  expression  of  any  rule 
of  Law  and  it  Is  Imperative  that  these  prin- 
ciples be  affirmed  and  supported; 

3.  That.  In  spite  of  the  above  statement, 
it  is  only  due  and  appropriate  to  recftrd  that 
respect  for  such  principles  Is  a  requirement 
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of  constitutional  government  yet.  tmforta- 
nately.  In  fact.  It  frequently  appears  ody  on 
the  surface  and  la  InefTectlTe  In  achieving 
the  malntenace  ol  legal  continuity  and  i>n- 
ventlng  the  rule  o<  Law  fi-otn  suffering  dis- 
turbances In  which  the  said  principles  ar« 
violated  In  their  most  highly  Important 
aspects; 

4.  That  given  the  nattire  of  the  Judicial 
function,  prevented  by  Its  own  nature  from 
operating  in  the  field  ol  poUtlcal  struggle, 
the  courts  are  defenseless  In  avoiding  crises 
of  Institutions  and  substantial  violations  of 
the  above-mentioned  principles  In  the  midst 
of  the  changes  provoked  by  such  crises; 

5.  That  the  foroe  of  public  opinion.  In  tbe 
core  of  each  country  and  in  the  scope  of  the 
Inter-American  oo-exlstence,  may  represent 
an  Important  factar  In  t2ie  defense  of  th« 
Judicial  Independence, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  expmeaB  Its  ■atlsfactlon  with  tbe 
progreas  made  In  bringing  into  conformity 
the  agreements  of  the  conferences  relative 
to  the  measures  therein  recommended,  to 
have  the  postulates  of  Judicial  Independence 
sod  Irremovability  put  Into  practice. 

2.  That  a  report  be  presented  at  all  Inter- 
Amerioan  Conleipencee  as  to  the  manner  in 
whkSh  In  tact  vuch  prtnclplea  have  been 
adhered  to  and  the  advances  and  retrogres- 
iloDs  experienced  In  this  nBpect,  and 

Recommends: 

1.  That  bar  associations  expend  their 
greatest  efforts  In  the  struggle  lor  the  maln- 
teaanoe  and  effectiveness  of  such  poetulatea. 
showing  them  the  reeponslbUlty  they  have 
for  Initiating  and  guiding  the  most  adequate 
and  efficient  reactions  to  combat  any  vlola- 
aon  or  threat  ol  Infringement  of  these  basee 
and  to  stir  the  public  c^lnlon  of  their  coun- 
tries toward  tb.eix  defense. 

2.  That  tt  la  advisable  that  the  member 
organizations  and  Individual  members  in- 
form the  General  Secretariat  of  any  viola- 
tion or  threat  of  violation  ol  the  prlndplea 
Involved  so  that  perthient  and  appropriate 
steps  may  be  taken  to  assist  In  their  defense 
In  the  form  deemed  most  appropriate,  or.  at 
least,  that  a  report  be  made  in  regard  thereto 
at  the  XVI  Conference. 
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[Topic  2J 

10.  Whereas: 

1.  Resolution  XXin,  n  Special  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1965).  after 
hearing  the  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  directed  the  Council  ol  the 
teganlzation  ol  American  State*  to  revise 
the  Draft  Inter-American  Convention  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  as  written  by  the  Inter- American 
Oouncil  ol  Jurists  (Santiago.  1959).  and  to 
eaJl  the  meeting  ol  a  Specialized  Conference 
no  later  than  one  year  after,  to  assume  the 
•UscuBslon  and  approval  of  the  above-referred 
Oonvention; 

8.  The  Inter- American  Conunlsslon  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  after  being  heard  by  the  Coun- 
dl  <rf  the  OAS.  In  presenting  its  opinion  on 
v»  draft  from  the  Council  of  Jurists,  was 
•etually  able  to  write  a  new  Improved  and 
up-to-date  draft,  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise;  and 

8,  The  term  of  one  year  given  to  the  Coun- 
01  has  already  elapsed,  and  that  the  adop- 
wn  of  a  convention  comprising  a  true  in- 
strument for  the  protection  of  human  rights 
Is  Increasingly  urgent.  In  accordance  with  the 
rwintlons  of  the  XIV  Conference  (San  Juan, 
1906) : 

Becommends : 

1.  That  the  Council  ol  the  OAS  calls  a 
Meeting,  on  an  urgent  basis,  of  the  Speclal- 
■MOonferenpe  as  provided  for  by  Resolution 
™n  of  the  II  Special  Inter-American  Con- 
••wioe.  for  the  discussion  and  approval  ol 
"•final  text  of  the  Inter-American  Conven- 
>"•»  on  Human  Rights. 

»•  That  a  copy  of  this  Recommendation  be 
f"  *°  'he  Council  of  the  OAS  through  iu 
"•wetary  General. 

3.  That  the  National  Member  Associations 
■V  the  Governments  ol  their  respective 


countries  to  take  an  avaUable  and  expedient 
means  to  support  the  convening  of  ttve  meet- 
ing which  U  hereby  recommended, 

[Topic  8] 
11.  Whereas: 

1.  From  reports  obtained  Irom  the  rarious 
representative*  of  the  countriea  In  tbe  Con- 
tinent It  Is  evident  that  the  condition  at 
delay  In  the  courts  and  In  the  administra- 
tion ol  jtisUce  continues  and  that  such  con- 
dition Is  becoming  worse,  condition  which  is 
pointed  out  under  Resolution  21.  XIV  Oonf. 
Puerto  Rico,  1865; 

2.  The  serioxia  problem  of  congestion  In 
the  courts  and  ol  Judicial  delays  Is  Intimate- 
ly and  Inseparably  connected  with  another 
problem  concerning  Judicial  organization, 
partictilarly  as  regards  the  system  ol  special- 
ised professional  training,  recruiting,  and  ap- 
I>olntment  ol  Judges; 

3.  With  respect  to  the  subjective  aspect 
regarding  the  persons  who  hold  Judicial  po- 
sitions, delays  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice could  be  overcome  by  Improving  special- 
ized legal  training  and  Incorporating  courses 
In  Internal  administrative  organization  lor 
a  suitable  distribution  ol  tasks,  choice  at 
personnel  and  utilization  of  more  advanced 
administrative  techniques; 

4.  Judicial  organizations  should  not  only 
be  diligent  and  appropriate  but  also  suffi- 
ciently effective  numerically.  In  conformity 
with  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the 
corresponding  Increase  In  the  number  of 
cases  submitted  for  decision,  with  a  view  to 
protecting  legitimate  rights  and  interests, 
and  be  practically  and  financially  accessible 
to  all  sectors  of  society; 

5.  The  parUclpatlon  ot  lawyers  in  an  ac- 
tion gives  Importance  to  the  need  lor  them 
to  observe  standards  of  ethics  and  profes- 
sional practice  that  will  tend  to  speed  pro- 
cedures and  to  eliminate  dilatory  acUon  or 
measures  taken  lor  the  sole  purpose  ol  delay, 
always  provided  that  the  full  exercise  of  the 
right  of  defense  be  not  affected; 

Recommends : 

1.  That  professors  and  law  schools  and 
Professional  Associations  in  their  respecUve 
departments  of  specialization  or  forensic 
practice  envisage  the  creation  ol  courses  for 
training  Judges. 

2.  Similarly  that  Judicial  authorities  In 
their  respecUve  spheres  of  action  should 
foster  the  creation  of  schools  to  train  and 
Improve  the  rolls  of  Judicial  maglstratee  and 
officials. 

3.  That  Committees  engaged  In  studying 
procedural  reform  take  Into  consideration  In 
their  work  the  need  of  machinery  that  will 
tend  to  speed  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

4.  That  the  above  Committees  adopt  stand- 
ards of  professional  ethics  tending  to  speed 
procedures  by  eliminating  dilatory  action  or 
measures  taken  In  bad  faith,  without  there- 
by impairing  the  full  right  of  defeixse 

12.  Whereas: 

1.  The  process  of  economic  development 
and  integration  of  the  Americas  presents 
numerous  problems  which  consOtute  the 
principal  objective  of  this  conference  which 
was  called  for  special  treatment: 

2.  Among  various  legal  matters  that  can 
arise  because  of  the  above-mentioned  proc- 
ess not  the  least  important  are  those  related 
to  their  Incidence  in  regard  to  current  pro- 
visions of  the  constitutions  of  each  coun- 
try, since  they  may  either  Jeopardize  or  fa- 
cilitate the  above-mentioned  Integration  and 
development  process; 

3.  There  It  is  at  once  evident  that  such 
situations  can  engender  problems  in  three 
precise  fields:  national  sovereignty,  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  on  para-national  or  sup- 
ernaUonal  entities  and  the  control  ol  the 
legality  of  the  resolutions  taken  by  such 
entities,  in  regard  to  the  system  of  rules  ot 
each  country; 

4.  That  it  is  believed  that  the  study,  con- 
sideration, and  eventual  solution  ot  such 
matters,   as   well   as   advice   on   convenient 


Measures  to  be  adopted  In  regard  to  the  re- 
form c€  the  constitutional  clauses  (when  re- 
quired) te  within  the  speclflc  scope  ol  Com- 
mittee m  OBI  Oonstituttona:  Law,  ae  It  deals 
with  the  problems  of  Juridical  constituticaial 
•ubject  matter  and  due  to  the  Importance 
rtthe  subject,  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
committee  Is  considered  to  be  feasible,  as  a 
section  of  the  above-mentioned  oommlttee. 
to  carry  out  the  preparation  and  treatment 
of  the  matters  which  motivate  this  resolu- 
tion; 

5.  That  said  Committee  be  Joined  Immedi- 
ately and  without  detriment  to  Its  open 
nature,  by  those  Jurists  who  have  shown  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  concern  on  this  subject: 

Reeolvee: 

1.  To  establish  as  a  Permanent  Section  of 
Committee  HI  (Constitutional  Law)  the 
topic:  "Constitutional  Problems  of  American 
Integration." 

2.  To  create  a  permanent  oommlttee  for 
the  handling  and  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Item  to  be  made  up  Initially  of 
the  following  persons: 

Dr.  Jorge  Relnaldo  Vanoesl  (Argentina), 
Chairman. 

Dr.  Alejandro  Silvs  Basucufiin  (Chile), 
Oo-Chalnnan. 

Dr.  Joe*  Luis  Dedondo  (Costa  Rica),  Oo- 
Chairman. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Norberg  (TJ.SJL),  Oo-Obalr- 
man. 

Dr.  JuUo  Cam  P^rez  (Argentina),  Secre- 
tary. 

Uembera 

Dr.  Alberto  J.  Alegre  Hernando  (Argen- 
tina). 

Dr.  Andres  A.  Aramburu  Menchaca  (Peru). 

Dr.  Rodrigo  Borja  (Ecuador). 

Dr.  Carlos  Alt)erto  Dunshee  de  Abranches 
(Brazil). 

Dr.  Miguel  J.  Escobedo  (Mexico) . 

Dr.  Fernando  Gallndo  Pohl  (El  Salvador). 

Dr.  Eduardo  Jimenez  Ar^chaga  (Uruguay) . 

Dr.  Pedro  J.  MantelUnl  (Venezuela). 

Dr.  Antonio  Martinez  B4ez   (Mexico). 

Dr.  Alejandro  Mendoza  Mendoza  (Colom- 
bia) . 

Dr.  Jose  Rafael  Mendoza  (VeneEuela). 

Dr.  Ismael  Vargas  (Costa  Rica). 

Plus  a  representative  of  the  Secretariat  ol 
the  Central  American  Economic  Integration, 
a  representative  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  a  representative  ol  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  and 
a  representative  ol  the  Inter-American  In- 
stitute of  International  Juridical  Studies. 

CoMMm-EE  IV.  Municipal  Law 
13.  Whereas: 

1.  The  Panamanian  Association  of  Inter- 
Municipal  Cooperation  has  appointed  a  Cod- 
ification Committee  of  law  professors  and 
distinguished  practicing  lawyers  to  draft  a 
Panamanian  Municipal  Code  and  a  prelimi- 
nary draft  of  a  model  Inter-American  Mu- 
nicipal Code; 

2.  That  these  legal  Instruments  can  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  harmonizing  municipal  legis- 
lations in  Latin  America; 

Recommends: 

1.  To  applaud  the  Initiative  of  the  Pa- 
namanian Association  of  Inter-Munlclpal 
Cooperation.  In  regard  to  the  drafting  of  a 
Panama  Municipal  Code  and  a  preliminary 
draft  of  a  model  Inter-American  Municipal 
Code. 

2.  "ITiat  the  Regional  Bar  Associations  ol 
the  various  countries  send  to  the  Panama- 
nian Association  of  Inter-Munlclpal  Coopera- 
tion all  of  the  publications  that  they  may 
have  available  on  current  municipal  laws. 

3.  To  request  the  Panamanian  Association 
of  Inter-Munlclpal  Cooperation  to  send  to 
the  Association  and  specially  to  Committee 
rv  on  Municipal  Law,  all  of  the  proposed 
Municipal  Codes  pr^^ared  by  Its  Codifica- 
tion Commission  so  that  the  Oommlttee  may 
submit  a  report  on  them  to  the  XVI  Con- 
ference. 
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14.  B«comm«ndi: 

1.  Tb»t  ItM  BorenunMits  oC  th*  Heml- 
■pb«r«  BtlmulAte  a^U-belp  booslnc  oonstrue- 
tkm  for  lov-lnootn*  pcnozw  by  all  adaqraita 
me*n«  to  ttut  end.  wltti  cpedal  wnphMl»  on 
Ui«  f(dk>wlng: 

(a)  TlM  prorUon  of  looc-term  credit  axtd 
tecbnlcal  aasiAtanoe; 

(b)  Orleratatlaii  of  national  and  foreign 
■arlii^  toward  Inveetment  In  housing,  with 
an  adjTistment  to  currency  depreciation  In 
eountrlea  suflerince  infl&tloo.; 

(c)  Tbe  creation  of  tax  ezenvptloiui  and 
tztoentlTes; 

(d)  The  oooperation  of  the  Intereeted  per- 
Kms  themaelTOB. 

a.  That  Institutes  dedicated  to  the  aolu- 
tlon  of  hollaing  problems  be  created  and  pro- 
tected. 

CoMMn-TEC  V.  Cttel  Law 

SECTION  A.  PEHSONS,  FAMILT  I^W  AND 
SXTCCESSIOK 

15.  Whereas:  Without  entering  Into  con- 
slderatioii  at  the  advantagea  of  establishing 
absolute  dlvor<;e  In  the  American  countries; 
taking  Into  account  that  iK>t  only  for  divorce 
purposes  but  for  simple  separation  of  persons 
and  property,  the  grounds  required  by  the 
various  legislations  in  each  country  are,  in 
essence,  the  aazne  In  all  of  the  American 
States,  differing  only  In  matters  of  inter- 
pretation (which  is  logical  since  this  is  a 
family  type  problem^  and  organization  of  the 
family  is  similar  throughout  America) . 

Recommends  the  study  of  the  poeeibillty  of 
harmonizing  the  existing  leg^lations  on  di- 
Torce,  adjusting  the  procedure  of  its  applica- 
tion to  the  local  law  al  each  co\intry. 

16.  Whereas:  It  la  necessary  to  protect 
minors  and  especially  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  qualtScation  or  discrimination  within 
the  categories  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
natural,  adulterous  and  incestuous  children 
■till  prevalent  In  the  legislation  of  some  of 
the  American  States,  which  affects  the  hu- 
man dignity  of  those  who  are  totally  alien 
to  these  situations,  being  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  their  parents'  conduct; 

Reoonunends; 

1.  That  thc»e  countries  still  maintaining 
such  qualifications  and  discriminations  in 
their  legislation,  abolish  such  practices  and 
those  countries  that  lack  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  minors  proceed  to  enact  thexn, 
creating  organisations  that  will  protect 
them  In  an  Integral  manner. 

2.  That  the  American  Oovemments  give 
special  financial  support  to  all  those  Insti- 
tutions which  protect  minors. 

[Topic  1] 

17.  Whereas: 

Mrs.  Jo  Dunn  Dolan  (USA)  has  presented 
an  Interesting  paper  on  the  laws  of  descent 
and  Inherltanoe: 

Recommends  to  make  further  study  of 
this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  a  possible  lat- 
er recommendation  by  the  committee  for 
barmonlzln^  the  various  concepts  of  lavs  of 
Inheritance  in  the  Americans  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  retain  the  beet  of  both  the  Civil 
and  OommoA  Zaw  Systems. 

SECTION  B.  INTKH.ECTITAI.  AND  INDTJSTXIAL 
PROPIBTT 
I  [Topicl] 

18.  Whereas,  Although  the  Proposed  Draft 
of  a  Model  Iaw  on  Trade  Marks,  TYade 
Names,  and  Acts  of  Unfair  OooapeUtlon 
for  developliif;  countries  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  by  any  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, however  its  adoption  Is  being  studied 
in  several  of  them: 

Recommends  that  all  association  and 
individual  members  at  the  AasocUtlon  ocn- 
tlnue  In  their  efforts  of  making  such  Draft 
of  a  Model  Law  on  Trade  Marks,  Trade 
Names,  and  Acta  of  Unfair  Competition 
known  to  aB  developing  countries  and  to 
strive  towards  its  final  adoption  as  part  of 


the     legislation     in     the     Latin     American 
Oountrlea. 

COMMITTBX  VI.    Cnrll.    COMMEKCIAL   PROCIDUKX 

[Topic  1] 

10.  Recommends: 

1.  Th&t  aU  the  American  States  enact  the 
draft  uniform  law  on  Inter- American  Oom- 
mercial  Afbitr&tlon  approved  at  the  third 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Jvulsts  held  In  Mexico  Ui  1956;  and  to  raUfy 
the  Convention  on  Recognition  and  ESiforce- 
ment  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards,  approved 
by  the  U.N.  Conference  held  In  New  York  in 
1958. 

2.  That  in  each  of  the  American  States 
there  be  created  a  permanent  commission 
for  Inter-.\mencan  Oommercial  Arbitration 
to  resolve  disputes  arising  between  parties 
domiciled  in  different  countries. 

3.  That  all  the  Stock  Exchanges  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  American 
States  assume  the  responsibility  for  organiz- 
ing such  arbitration  commissions  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
Arbitration  Commission;  and  that  they  rec- 
ommend and  promote  the  use  of  a  uniform 
arbitration  clause  in  Inter-American  con- 
tracts; 

4.  That  the  Inter-American  Council  of 
Commerce  and  Production,  as  well  as  other 
commercial.  Industrial  and  investment  orga- 
nizations and  the  federations  said  bar  asso- 
ciations support  the  above  recommendations, 
publicize  the  advantages  of  arbitration  and 
promote  the  adoption  thereof  In  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

5.  That  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade 
Association  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  adopt  within  their  respective 
jurisdiction  measure*  appropriate  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  stated  above. 

6.  That  the  Inter-American  Commercial 
Arbitration  Conunlsslon  be  reorganized, 
having  as  members  one  representative  from 
each  of  tbe  National  Commissions,  and  that 
the  Inter-American  Commercisd  Arbitration 
Commission  formulate  uniform  procedure 
and  regulations  on  inter-Amerlcan  commer- 
cial arbitration. 

20.  Reconunends  to  seek  the  mesuis  that, 
in  each  country  and  in  each  case,  will  lead 
to  assxuance  that  the  laws  regulating  proce- 
dure shall  guarantee  prompt  rendering  of 
judgments  on  the  merits  of  each  matter, 
with  a  due  sense  of  justice,  law,  and  equity. 

[Topic  2] 

21.  Recommends: 

1.  That  the  arganl2»tion  of  Central  Amer- 
ican States  prepare  a  draft  protocol  to  the 
General  Treaty  of  Central  American  Eco- 
nomic Integration,  concerning  the  use  of 
commercial  arbitration  as  an  optional 
method  for  resolving  controversies  arising 
within  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket, in  accordance  with  the  following: 

(a)  That  the  arbitration  clause  be  consid- 
ered fully  valid  in  all  contracts  where  It  la 
so  agreed; 

(b)  That  when  the  contracting  pcirties 
have  not  specified  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed, those  established  in  the  draft  uniform 
law  on  International  Commercial  Arbitra- 
tion approved  la  1956  by  the  Inter-American 
Council  of  Jurists  shall  govern; 

(c)  That  the  competent  judicial  authority 
may  be  called  upon  to  Intervene  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  the  performance  of  the 
arbltoul  clause  and  the  eventual  execution  of 
the  award,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
res  judicata. 

2.  To  consider  the  advisability  of  creating 
a  permanent  Central  American  Arbitration 
Commission  foe  the  purpose  of  resolving  dif- 
ferences arising  In  transnational  transac- 
tions within  the  Common  Market. 

8.  That  the  Secretariat  for  Central  Ameri- 
can Economic  Integration,  tbe  Federations 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Industries,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  or  Industries  and  the 


Federations  and  Bar  Associations  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  support  the  abov* 
resolutions  and  promote  the  adoption  thereof 
by  the  governments  and  appit^irlate  authori- 
ties within  the  Common  Market,  to  whom 
copies  of  this  resolution  will  be  sent. 

CoMMiTTBx  VZI.  Commercial  Law 

SECTION    A.    MARITIMB    LAW 

22.  Whereas: 

1.  The  subject  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  was 
considered;  and  the  proceeding  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea  which  met  in  London  in  June  1960, 
were  examined; 

2.  The  amendments  adopted  thereto  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
(IMCO)  at  its  Third  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion, held  in  London.  November  20-30,  1968, 
and  examination  of  the  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  Committee  '  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate.  89th  Congress.  Second 
Session,  on  8-1351,  S-2417  and  HR  10327. 
S-3250,  and  S-325I,  and  Public  Law  89-779. 
89th  Congress.  HR-10327.  November  6.  1966. 
80  Stat.  1356  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  Congress  Assembled, 
an  Act,  to  require  evidence  of  adequate 
financial  responsibility  to  pay  costs  of  suits 
for  personal  injury  or  death,  or  to  repay 
fares  In  the  event  of  non-performance  of  voy- 
ages, to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
passenger  vessels  and  to  require  dlscloeura 
of  constructlan  details  on  passenger  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

Recommends : 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  amendments  to 
Chapter  n  of  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960  annexed 
to  the  Resolution  A  108  (ESlll)  by  which 
they  were  adopted  on  November  SO,  1966  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO) 
at  its  Third  Extraordinary  Session,  held  Ln 
London,  November  28-30.  1966. 

2.  Recognizing  the  need  for  Intensive  con- 
tinental cooperation  that  the  Association  and 
Individual  members  obtain  from  their  gov- 
ernments the  aooeptance  of  said  amend- 
ments. 

SECTION  B.   BANKING  LAWS  AND  TRUSTS 


[Topic  1] 

23.  Whereas: 

1.  By  resolutions  adopted  In  the  Xin  and 
XIV  Conferences  the  Aseodation  endorsed 
the  need  of  comparative  study  of  the  Com- 
mercial Laws  of  the  Americas  and  directed 
the  Commercial  Law  Committee  to  study  and 
report  on  this  subject; 

2.  At  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  a  report  wm 
submitted  and  approved  to  take  first  steps 
for  the  publication  of  a  full  text  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  of  the  United  States 
and  a  Spanish  translation  thereof  with  ap- 
propriate Index  to  be  available  and  such  » 
text  has  been  prejjared  and  printed — through 
the  courtesy  of  Equity  Publishing  Corpora- 
tion of  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. — and  sample 
copies  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  re- 
viewed by  it; 

3.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Committee  VII 
that  2000  copies  are  required  to  supply  all  of 
the  major  libraries  and  unlvwsltles  of  th» 
Hemisphere  with  reference  copies  and  to 
supply  the  several  committees  on  compara- 
tive law  of  each  country  with  copies  for  lu 
members  in  pro-rata  numbers; 

Resolves : 

1.  That  the  program  of  procurement  from 
Eqtiity  Publishers  Company  of  such  oopiee 
be  approved  and  that  Committee  vn  Is  In- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  ComparaUv* 
Law  Study  dependent  on  funds  procured  by 
Foundation  grant. 

2.  That  the  bar  aseociatlons  of  each  coun- 
try in  cooperation  with  its  Individual  mem- 
bers appoint  a  Chairman  and  a  committee 
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of  qualified  members  to  make  a  study  of  the 
laws  and  procedtue  of  that  country  com- 
pared to  the  Uniform  Oocnmercial  Code  and 
to  state  the  differences  for  ootnpaiison  of  the 
other  states  Commercial  Law  and  report  from 
time  to  time  to  Committee  VII  on  possible 
Items  in  uniformity  with  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  publishing  in  time  a  Comparative 
Commercial  Code  for  all  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  in  English  and  Spanish  with  the 
editorial  assistance  of  our  Academy  In  Lima. 

3.  That  tb>  publisher  be  authorized  to  sell 
to  the  public  copies  of  the  document. 

4.  That  Committee  vn  on  Commercial 
Law  be  directed  to  report  fully  its  activities 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  submission 
to  this  Association  and  for  further  guidance 
as  to  the  pK>licy  of  its  work. 

SECTION     C.     TRANSPOHTATION     AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 

24.  Whereas: 

1.  Committee  VII  has  studied  the  great  de- 
velopment of  unit  container  Transportation 
In  Europe  and  North  America  and  reported 
at  length  on  the  importance  of  this  multlmll- 
lion  mdustry  and  its  great  advantages  In  im- 
proving the  welfare  of  industry  and  com- 
merce In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  pcuticu- 
larly  in  South  America  and  the  need  of  im- 
provement and  harmonization  of  the  customs 
laws.  International  regulatory  laws  and  the 
domestic  commercial  laws  to  permit  Its 
growth; 

2.  This  Association  Is  the  best  forum  to 
continue  such  studies  ami  prepare  such  draft 
laws  and  reports  thereon;] 

Resolvee:  ^^   ^ 

1.  That  Committee  vij^  directed  to  con- 
tinue its  studies  and  repute  for  presentation 
to  the  XVI  Conference. 

3.  That  Committee  Vn  continue  to  supply 
Observers  at  the  meetlngB  of  International 
economic  and  legal  bodies  engaged  in  similar 
work. 

[Topic  3] 

25.  Whereas: 

1.  Tbe  technical  advance  In  terrestrial  and 
space  communlcatlans  In  the  past  two  years 
portends  Increased  use  of  teleccmmunica- 
ticHu  in  ever  widening  fields  such  as  voice 
eommunloatlons,  data  control  and  educa- 
tional television; 

3.  Such  technical  developments  will  bring 
their  concomitant  legal  and  organizational- 
administrative  problems; 

8.  The  Treaty  on  Principlee  Oovemlng  the 
Activities  of  States  In  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Sptuie,  including  the  Moon  and 
Other  Celestial  Bodies,  will  foster  the  orderly 
development  of  space  communications; 

Resolves: 

1.  That  the  Committee  on  Space  Commu- 
nications continue  its  liaison  in  observer  ca- 
pacity with  various  organizations  such  as  the 
Interamerlcan  Telecommunications  Com- 
mission (CTTEL) ,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Umon  (ITU),  and  the  Communi- 
cations  Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT) . 

2.  That  the  Committee  give  attention  to 
the  legal  and  or gamzatlonal -administrative 
problems  which  are  basic  to  the  development 
of  terrestrial  and  space  communications  sys- 
tems in  the  Americas  and  report  to  the  XVI 
Conference  thereon. 

3.  That  in  such  report  the  Committee  give 
eonslderatlon  In  particular  to  legal  aspects  of 
the  establishment  of  earth  stations  and  the 
development  of  educational  television,  as  well 
M  to  the  applicability  of  the  aforesaid  treaty 
to  space  communications. 


CoMMrrrEK  Vm.     Crimenal  Law  and 

PaOCKDURK 

[Topic  2] 

28.  Whereas: 

1.  lAwyers  have  a  responsibility  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  including  the  duty  to 
fletermlne  that  no  person  be  deprived  of  the 
•■iBtance  of  counsel  because  of  financial  In- 
aWUty; 

2.  The  legal  profession  has  a  responslbUity 
"  the  adminlstratton  of  Justice  to  take  af- 


firmative action  to  provide  for  the  defense  at 
or  representation  of  Indigent  penons; 

5.  In  spite  of  the  foregoing  the  profeaalon 
has  faUed  to  some  extent  in  ondertaklng  to 
provide  competent  oounael  to  indigent  per- 
sons; 

4.  Experience  indicates  the  nkost  certain 
way  to  assure  Indigent  persons  competent 
representation  is  through  creation  of  legal  aid 
and  defender  services  at  state  expense; 

6.  Law  schools  are  able  materially  to  as- 
sist In  legal  aid  and  defender  programs 
through  the  requirement  that  advaxiced  stu- 
dents as  a  prereqtiislte  to  graduation  par- 
ticipate in  legal  aid  and  defender  programs; 

6.  In  order  to  avoid  pollUoai  and  other 
problems  in  the  distribution  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  legal  aid  and  defender  services  the 
resp>onsibllltles  for  the  administration  of 
such  funds  should  be  entrusted  to  those  in- 
dicated below. 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  several  governments  <^  tbe 
American  nations  that  have  not  yet  adopted 
such  measures  take  Immediate  steps  to  pro- 
vide legal  assistance  to  indigent  ptersons. 

2.  To  that  end.  defense  counsel  be  pro- 
vided who  shall  be  compensated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  That  the  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  funds  provided  for  legal  aid  and 
defender  services  be  upon  the  Judiciary. 

4.  That  law  schools,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
graduation,  require  advanced  students  to 
participate,  without  compensation,  in  legal 
aid  and  defender  programs. 

27.  Whereas,  Man  is  the  subject  of  law, 
and  modem  psychiatry  and  physiology  have 
discovered  and  perfected  theories  and  sys- 
tems which  permit  a  better  understanding  of 
the  motivations  of  human  conduct; 

Recommends : 

1.  That  such  theories,  systems,  and  knowl- 
edge should  be  adequately  Integrated  Into 
the  law  in  such  states  where  this  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 

2.  That  the  XVT  Conference  Include  among 
the  topics  to  be  dealt  with  by  Committee 
vm  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  a  topic 
on  the  relation  and  application  of  peychiatry 
and  physiology  to  the  field  of  the  criminal 
sciences. 

Committee  IX.  AoMiNiSTRATrvE  Law  and 
Pkocedurk 

28.  Whereas,  In  many  legal  systems  of  the 
American  States  there  persists  the  so-called 
"Act  of  State"  doctrine  conceived  as  the  Im- 
poeslbiUty  of  revision  by  the  courts  of  an  act 
issued  by  the  Executive  Power  In  detriment 
to  rights  and  Interests,  issued  by  a  foreign 
Oovemment,  even  though  said  rights  and  In- 
terests may  be  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  country  where  they  are 
effective; 

Resolves,  To  strive  for  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  the  "Act  of  State"  doctrine  in  Amer- 
ica. 

29.  Whereas: 

1.  Any  act  regardless  of  its  origin  and  na- 
ture must  be  subject  to  legal  process  and  to 
the  determination  of  its  legality  within  a 
State  dedicated  to  the  Rule  of  Law; 

2.  In  many  legal  regulations  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  there  persists  the  insUtutloa  of 
the  so-c&Ued  "political"  or  "governmental" 
act,  conceived  of  as  an  act  of  the  Executive 
power  in  detriment  of  rights  and  interests 
and  immune  to  any  control  by  the  courts  for 
reasons  of  State,  even  though  it  la  regulated 
by  the  constitution  or  by  statute; 

Reoommends  that  the  governments  of 
America  embody  in  the  respective  regulations 
the  neoeseary  provisions  to  ensure  control  by 
the  courts,  for  legal  reasons,  of  acts  of  tbe 
Executive  power  of  every  kind  without  any 
exception. 

80.  Whereas: 

1.  The  laws  governing  the  process  of  Inte- 
gration In  Latin  America  tend  to  accentuate 
the  flexibility  and  expedition  of  the  means 
of  administrative  action  and  executlOD,  with 


frequent  and  Important  gape  In  matters 
oonoemlng  the  eupervlBlon  of  the  legality 
of  administrative  actions  and  ooncemlng  the 
protection  of  the  legltinMUe  rights  and  In- 
terests of  the  individual; 

a.  We  must  add,  to  the  creation  of  Inde- 
pendent and  specialized  courts  and  to  the 
adoption  of  adequate  procedures  for  the 
reeolutlon  of  conflicts  concerning  the  Inter- 
est that  arises  in  the  field  of  Integration,  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  exhetistlng 
administrative  remedies  and  the  appellate 
procedure  which  adequately  guarantee  the 
legality  of  the  decisions  of  the  administra- 
tive bodies,  as  well  as  s.pecial  protecUon  of 
the  legitimate  rights  and  Interests  of  the  in- 
dividual, without  exception  of  any  kind; 

Reoommends  that  the  Ooverrunents  and 
organizations  Involved  in  the  preparation  of 
laws  governing  the  Latin  American  Integra- 
tion processes  embody  regulations  that  rec- 
ognize all  partiee  Interested,  all  administra- 
tive remedies  and  appellate  procedure  be- 
fore Independent  specialized  courts  which 
provide  adequate  legal  assistance  and  guar- 
antee the  legality  of  the  administrative  reg- 
ulations and  actions  taken  within  the  field 
Of  Integration,  regardless  of  origin  or  nature, 
as  well  as  the  special  protection  erf  the  in- 
dividual's legitimate  rights  and  Int^ests, 
without  exception  of  any  kind. 

SECTION     A.     ADMINISTRATIVK     LAW     CONCERNING 
PSOCEDTTRE 

[Topic  IJ 

31.  Recommends  to  the  Governments  of 
the  American  States  the  initiation,  as  soon 
as  possible,  of  the  codification  on  Admin- 
istrative Law. 

Committee  X.   Fiscal   Law 

SECTION    A.    taxation 

[Topic  1] 

32.  Whereas: 

1.  The  interesting  pap>erB  presented  by 
Messrs.  Manuel  de  Juano  and  Mitchell  B. 
Carroll  have  allowed  the  Committee  to  take 
a  big  step  towards  the  preparation  of  a  model 
tax  treaty  that  may  be  agreed  between  Latin- 
American  countries  and  the  United  States; 

2.  The  discussion  on  these  papers  has  al- 
lowed the  Committee  to  come  nearer  to  the 
preparation  of  a  text  that  may  be  Incor- 
porated In  such  model,  so  as  to  reduce,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  discrepancies  In  certain 
points  of  view  which  these  papers  and  the 
discussion  thereon  brought  to  light; 

3.  This  discussion  has  also  shown  the  need 
to  have  at  the  Committee's  disposal  English 
and  Spamsh  texts  correctly  drawn  up  and 
equivalent  in  content; 

4.  The  exposition  made  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  James  B.  Si  trick,  has  con- 
tributed some  very  useful  Information  on 
the  points  of  view  of  said  Department,  which 
may  profitably  be  included  In  the  model  tax 
'ta-eaty: 

5.  The  sending  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Crockett 
of  copies  of  his  paper  presented  to  the  Xm 
Conference  has  also  contributed  valuable  In- 
formation; 

6.  In  order  to  be  In  a  position  to  approve 
finally  a  model  tax  treaty  at  the  XVI  Con- 
ference, it  is  necessary  to  have  available 
English  and  Spanish  texts  at  least  six  months 
In  advance  of  the  date  of  said  Conference; 

Resolves: 

1.  That  a  Committee  be  formed  comp>oeed 
of  Messrs.  Norton  Kem  of  tbe  United  States, 
C^sar  Carter  of  Costa  Rica,  and  Manuel 
Rlsuefio  of  Chile,  to  prepare  a  final  draft  for 
a  model  tax  treaty  that  may  be  agreed  upon 
between  Latin-American  countries  and  the 
United  States,  incorporating  In  said  draft  all 
the  tnformation  obtained  as  mentioned  In 
paragraphs  1,  2,  4  and  5  above. 

3.  That  this  Committee  send  this  final 
draft.  In  English  and  Spanish,  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion at  least  six  months  In  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  XVI  Conference. 
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S.  TbAt  A  (HKtusloa  of  fMa  taal  dniftb* 
Included  In  «i«  toploB  for  llie  XVI 
Conference. 

4.  TD  ttumk  the  Treuory  Department  of 
the  United  States  for  the  ▼!•«  of  Mr.  Jamea 
B.  81  trick  and  for  tbe  iBfooKatlon  made 
•vaUable  tbrough  lila. 

(Free  ToploJ 

33.  Wtaerea*: 

1.  Ttie  effects  of  taaflattoA  on  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  tax  borme  by  b«alnesa  enterprises, 
discussed  In  the  tetM^attag  paper  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Aar^n  Garmin  (Argentina), 
show  the  need  that  tax  iama  take  Into  ac- 
count such  effects; 

a.  The  wording  of  ao«ereta  reconunenda- 
tlons  on  the  form  in  wbloh  sach  effects 
could  be  eliminated  or  redsced  still  requires 
careful  study; 

Declares  that,  whea  as  a  eoasequence  of 
Inflation  the  currency  of  a  ootustry  loses  Its 
fiuictton  as  an  approxhnately  eonstant  unit 
for  measuring  value,  goramments  should  ad- 
just their  tax  law*  accordingly,  so  as  to  avoid 
taxing  profits  which  are  only  apparent,  aris- 
ing out  of  such  loss  of  value,  and  to  tax  only 
real  profits,  eapressed  to  a  Wirrency  of  con- 
atant  value. 

Recommends  that  the  topic  "Effects  of 
In<laUon  on  the  Tax  Borden"  be  Included  In 
the  topics  for  the  XVI  Conference  and  that 
the  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Taxation  be  Invited  to  present  papers  which 
propose  concrete  legal  measures  that  could 
ba  adopted  to  allmlnate  or  reduce  said  effects. 

CoUMirm  XI.  Legal  Aaracxs  or  Social  akd 
Economic  DKV«toPB«Mrr  and  Intkcbation 

BBCTIOM  A.  LABCW  LAW 

[Topic  1] 
84.  Whereas,  Mr.  Warren  Woods  presented 
a  paper  on  the  need  of  fair  treatment  for  the 
employee-employer  covering  the  entire  area 
and  the  need  for  uniform  Ubor  legislation 
as  prerequisites  for  sueeeosftd  economic 
Integration; 

Resolves,  That  Committee  XI,  Section  A, 
carry  out  studies  to  determine  the  basis  for 
the  establUhment  of  labor  laws  of  a  har- 
monious nature  to  be  considered  at  the  XVI 
Conference  In  order  to  promote  Integration 
and  development  In  Latin  America. 

[Topic  1] 

S5.  (a)  Resolves: 

1.  That  Committee  XI,  Section  A-Labor 
lAW,  make  for  the  XVI  Conference  a 
thorough  study  of  the  probleaos  related  to  the 
form  of  Insuring  and  maintaining  the  Jurid- 
loal,  social  and  economic  rights  and  bene- 
fits. Which  are  granted  to  workers  In  the 
specific  legUlatlon  of  each  country  of  origin, 
especially  in  the  aspect  of  social  security,  as 
to  the  rights  already  vested,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  legal  Instrument  of  common  appli- 
cation In  view  of  the  creation  of  a  Latin 
American  Common  Market. 
(Topic  ai 

35. (b)  Resolves: 

1.  The  workers  of  the  signatory  eountrlea 
Of  "ALALC"  and  those  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Common  Market  be  assured — after  de- 
termination of  the  necessary  actiiarlal  stud- 
ies— of  the  benefits  of  social  security,  with- 
out prejudice  at  aU  Umas  to  the  rights 
already  vested  in  the  respeettve  eountry  of 
origin  which  they  abandoaed  for  occupa- 
tional reasons. 

2.  To  address  the  Mlnlstsrs  of  Labor  of  the 
Central  American  States  requesting  that 
studies  be  made  which  may  lead  to  gxiaran- 
tee  to  Immigrant  workers  withim  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket the  preservation  of  tlislr  rights  and  fringe 
benefits  already  enjoyed  im  aspeete  of  social 
security  and  retirement  sysSaaa. 

SECTION    C.     LICAL    ASPSCCS    OF    ■CONOJtlC     BE- 

vixoPMzirr  and  iissihtioit 
(Topic  3] 
Se.  Whereas,  The  •ooaomis  Integration  of 
Latin  America  tD  so  far  as  foods  are  con- 


cerned can  be  easily  achieved  If  the  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Oommcm  Markert  to  bo 
formed  succeed  In  harmonizing  their  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  this  subject; 
Recommends : 

1.  The  creation  of  an  Inter- American  com- 
mittee consUtlng  of  government  delegates 
and  representatives  of  private  Industry  em- 
powered to  reach  a  progressive  harmoniza- 
tion of  the  differences  now  existing  in  Latin 
American  food  laws. 

2.  To  send  to  each  of  the  Latin  American 
governments,  through  the  member  associa- 
tions a  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  above 
recomaaeadation. 

37.  Whereas: 

1.  The  processes  of  economic  development 
and  American  Integration  are  Inseparable, 
cannot  be  turned  back  and  are  of  top  prior- 
ity to  Latin  America; 

2.  The  condition  called  •'Economic  De- 
velopment" calls  for  a  harmonious  develop- 
ment In  cultural,  social  and  political  aspects; 

3.  The  purpose  of  integration  is  to  bring 
together  the  peoples  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, but  not  necessarily  to  make  them 
uniform,  for  which  reason  the  manner 
chosen  by  each  country  for  its  development 
and  Integration  in  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects,  must  be  respected,  provided 
human  dignity,  the  Western  and  Christian 
tradition  and  the  legitimate  Interest  of  the 
Continental  Community  are  preserved; 

Resolves : 

1.  Formally  to  urge  all  Jurists  <rf  the 
Continent  to  take  an  active  part  In  the 
processes  of  Latin  American  development 
and  integration,  for  which  purpose  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended: 

(a)  The  study  of  Juridical  and  legal  prob- 
lems that  these  processes  give  rise  to,  In  all 
branches  of  Law; 

(b)  To  diffuse  among  universities,  profes- 
sional associations,  public  and  private  In- 
stltutlona,  information  on  Juridical  and  legal 
topics  related  to  development  and  Integra- 
tion: 

(c)  Sharing  In  the  study  and  drafting  of 
legal  and  Juridical  Instruments  that  may 
be  necessary  and  that  are  directed  toward 
Integration  and  development. 

2.  To  support  the  change  that  will  have 
to  occur  in  the  attitude  of  the  Jurist  In 
order  that  the  processes  of  development  and 
Integratlou  will  not  be  ignored  or  delayed, 
for  which  purpose  the  following  Is  recom- 
mended : 

(a)  To  meet  the  real  needs  of  the  Law 
Schools  and  their  courses,  for  both  their 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  students, 
that  changes  b«  made  In  the  curricula,  that 
there  be  a  new  approach  to  the  subjects, 
and  that  new  post-graduate  courses  be 
created; 

(b)  To  create  study  committees  which.  In 
collaboration  with  public  and  private  en- 
tities involved,  will  devote  themselves  to 
problems  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment In  order  to  find  normative  solutions 
that  will  ensure  an  integral  process: 

(c)  The  removal  of  fiscal,  customs  and  ex- 
change barriers  to  the  free  exchange  of  edu- 
cational material  and  the  exchange  of  Ideas, 
as  essential  elements  of  integration. 

3.  Support  the  creation  of  Jurisdictional 
entitles  for  the  solution  of  such  differences 
as  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  process  of  in- 
tegration for  which  purpose  the  following  Is 
recommended: 

(a)  To  carry  out  technical  and  legal  stud- 
ies to  determine  the  most  adequate  struc- 
ture for  such  entitles,  their  appropriate  func- 
tioning, and  the  provision  of  effective  means 
to  ensure  their  authority  and  the  observance 
of  their  resolutions 

4.  Undertake  multilateral  concerted  action 
regarding  substantive  national  legislation  of 
Latin  American  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  To  determine  the  legal  subjects  that 
are  most  affected  by  the  profound  transfor- 
mations that  development  and  integration 
will  give  rise  to; 


(b)  Gradual  bringing  Into  harmony  of  na- 
tional legislations,  on  bases  arranged  for  de- 
velopment and  Integration; 

(c)  Bringing  together  or  making  uniform 
such  subjects  as  may  be  necessary  or  advis- 
able. In  said  legislations. 

5.  To  promote  the  concentration  of  efforts 
and  the  coordination  of  the  tasks  being  car- 
ried out  in  connection  with  economic  de- 
velopment and  Integration,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  entrusts  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  conunanlcate  and  cooperate  with 
every  Institution  doing  similar  work,  to  malie 
an  Inventory  of  the  studies  being  made  and 
to  systematically  diffuse  same. 

6.  To  write  to  His  Holiness  Paul  VI  in  grate- 
ful recognltloa  of  his  concern  about  the  areas 
under  development,  as  set  forth  In  his  en- 
cyclical "Populartum  Progessio". 

CoMMiTTKE  Xn.  Legal  Education 
[Topics  2  and  3] 

38.  Whereas,  inadequate  funds  prevented 
a  meeting  of  this  Committee 

Recommends: 

1.  That  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  adequate 
funds  to  assure  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
at  the  XVI  Conference. 

2.  The  Deans  of  the  Law  Schools  In  the 
city  where  the  XVI  Conference  Is  to  be  held 
vrill  extend  the  corresponding  Invitations. 

3.  The  meetings  of  Law  School  Deani 
should  be  carried  on  during  the  three  days 
prior  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

39.  Recommends  to  support  plana  for  uni- 
versity studies  on  legal  and  Institutional 
problems  arising  from  Latin  American  Inte- 
gration and  to  urge  all  Law  Faculties  in  the 
Hemisphere  to  include  In  their  curricula  re- 
search and  study  la  this  field. 

40.  Recommends: 

1.  That  Law  Schools  adopt  changes  In  their 
programs  of  study.  Intended  to  Improve  the 
curriculum  through  the  Incorporation  of 
elective  courses  which  would  permit  law  stu- 
dents to  undertalco  a  certain  degree  of  spe- 
cialization In  their  professional  preparation. 

2.  The  following  specific  means  for  effectu- 
ating the  above  recommendation  are  pro- 
posed: 

(a)  The  training  of  lawyer-Bpeclallsts  to 
serve  as  legal  advisors  to  business  enterprises 
as  a  means  of  contributing  to  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(b)  The  fostering  of  professional  groups 
to  carry  on  research  and  publication  on  legal 
problems  affecting  business  enterprises; 

(c)  Offering  to  practicing  Uwyers  post- 
graduate specialized  courses  on  the  needs  of 
business  enterprises. 

41.  Recommends  that  Law  Faculties  con- 
sider Drs.  Horwath  and  Vanoesi's  proposed 
regulation  for  the  School  of  Law  of  tlie 
University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

42.  Resolves: 

1.  To  sponsor  the  Inter- American  Seminar 
on  Comparative  Law  which  will  be  offered 
by  the  John  F.  Kennedy  University  in  Buenoi 
Aires  from  September  11  until  November  24, 
1967,  for  lawyers,  law  professors  and  students 
proficient  In  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

2.  To  request  the  Secretariat  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  inform  the  American  Bar  Aseocit- 
tlon,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  Bar  Associations  of  the  larg« 
cities  in  the  United  States,  and  larpe  enter- 
prises doing  business  in  Latin  America,  as  to 
such  seminar. 

CoMMrrTEE  Xin.  Legal  Documentatioh 

43.  Whereas: 

1.  It  is  a  rule  of  Law  that  "Ignorance  of 
the  law  does  not  excuse  failure  to  comply 
therewith";  however,  the  complexity  of  th« 
law  in  our  day  makes  it  possible  that  manT 
provisions  are  unknown  in  the  place  wherf 
they  are  in  effect  and  that  nations  know  very 
little  of  the  laws  governing  their  neighbora 
It  Is  imperative  to  Improve  the  system  oi 
legal  publications  In  some  nations  and  t*^ 
tlonal  and  regional  association  aasabert  « 
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the  lABA  can  contribute,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  that  end; 

2.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  misunderstand - 
mgs  between  north  and  south  arise  when 
not  only  different  languages  are  qx>ken  But 
their  respective  laws  are  known  only  by  a 
few; 

3.  The  lABA  is  doing  good  work  for  the 
rapprochement  of  the  different  systems  of 
law  In  this  hemisphere;  knowledge  Increases 
tolerance  and  tolerance  brings  unity; 

Resolves : 

1.  That  a  study  be  prepared  by  Committee 
XIII  on  Legal  Documentation  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  legal  publications  and  codi- 
fication existing  In  the  various  Jxirisdlctions 
of  this  hemisphere. 

2.  That  cooperation  be  requested  from  na- 
tional and  regional  association  members  of 
the  lABA  to  exchange  Information  which 
may  be  needed  for  such  study. 

3.  That  such  study  should  include  rec- 
ommendations to  Improve  and  make  uni- 
form the  systems  of  publication  of  statutes 
and  their  codification  In  every  possible  way, 
and  to  spread  and  exchange  oflBcial  and  pri- 
vate legal  publications  throughout  the  hem- 
isphere. 

CoMMrrxEE  XIV.  Activities  of  Lawters 

SECTION    A.    TOUNGEB    LAWTEBS 

44.  Resolves,  To  authorize  the  Younger 
Lawyers  Section  to  draft  Its  by-laws  which 
will  come  Into  effect  after  approval  by  the 
Council. 

Recommends : 

1.  That  the  National  Bar  Associations 
which  are  members  of-  the  Association  ap- 
point a  younger  lawyer  as  Permanent  Dele- 
gate before  the  Younger  Laviryers  Section,  so 
that  he  may  come  Into  contact  with  those 
students  of  the  Law  Schools  which  are  In 
the  last  two  years  of  their  professional  ca- 
reers. Interesting  them  In  the  objectives  and 
tasks  of  the  Association. 

2.  That  the  above-mentioned  Delegates 
keep  In  permament  contact  with,  and  main- 
tain contact  with  an  inform  the  Chairman 
of  the  Younger  Lawyers  Section. 

3.  That  the  Bar  Associations  establish  an 
adequate  system  to  facilitate  graduate  law- 
yers In  the  transition  between  academic 
learmng  and  practice  of  the  profession. 

SECTION     B.     PKOFESSIONAL     STANDARDS     OF 
CONDUCT 

45.  Whereas: 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  universities 
of  the  Americas  there  Is  no  course  In  Profes- 
sioiial  Bthlcs  and  Deontology*,  the  teaching 
of  which  Is  fundamental  for  correct  profes- 
sional practice; 

Recommends : 

To  the  member  associations  that  they  re- 
quest the  Universities  o*  their  reepecUve 
countries  to  establish  such  courses. 

SSCnON     C.    ASSISTANCS    AND     SOCIAL     BECURrTT 
FOX   LAWTEaS 

(Topic  IJ 

46.  Whereas: 

1.  The  profession  of  the  law,  having  had  a 
tong  Uberal  tradition,  does  not  have  Social 
Security  to  protect  the  lawyer  whenever  for 
nawns  of  age  or  physical  impediment  he  is 
forced  to  retire; 

2.  Although  it  Is  true  that  some  lawyers 

'"Deontology"  was  coined  by,  or  at  least 
nut  used  by  Jeremy  Bentham  (1826)  who 
•rote  in  his  book  Deontology  (1832)  "Deon- 
tology or  private  ethics  may  be  considered  the 
•dence  by  which  happiness  Is  created  out  of 
aotlves  extra-leglslatorial".  This  book  was 
«nelated  into  Spanish  from  the  French 
Mltlon  of  1834  under  the  Utle  "Deontologla 
odencia  de  la  moral"  (1836),  and  the  term 
oeontology"  became  well  knovim  In  Bpan- 
»n  countries.  The  Oxford  Dictionary  defines 
«<»^  "The  science  of  duty;  that  branch  of 
•pledge  which  deals  with  moral  obllga- 
"Oos;  ethics". 
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with  their  professional  activities  are  able  to 
achieve  a  firm  standing  for  their  future  and 
create  for  themselves  an  Income  for  such 
events,  and  that  others  remain  covered  upon 
their  retirement  by  pensions  protecting  them 
by  reason  of  having  been  salaried  employees, 
nevertheless  there  are  always  a  great  nimiber 
of  lawyers  who  are  not  able  to  bulld^  up  a 
safe  and  sound  Income  for  their  old  age  nor 
to  be  covered  by  a  system  of  Social  Security; 

3.  Some  Associations  and  professional 
groups  always  have  tried  to  establish  funds 
for  mutual  aid  or  mutual  funds  to  solve  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  lawyer  who  Is 
forced  to  retire  but  such  aid  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  give  what  the  lawyer  needs  for 
a  dlgmfied  life  when  incapacitated,  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  meager  funds  with  which 
such  aids  are  provided: 

4.  It  Is  a  duty  of  professional  associations 
or  groups  to  endow  their  members  with  a  re- 
tirement fund  which  may  assxire  them  the 
indispensable  minimum  for  a  dignified  living 
standard; 

Recommends  to  the  bar  associations  of 
America  that  they  undertake  studies  for  the 
creation  and  development  of  a  system  of 
Social  Security  legal  and  mandatory  upon 
the  lawyer,  by  means  of  Integrating  that  sys- 
tem which  is  most  adequate  according  to  the 
special  conditions  of  each  country.  The  pro- 
vision shall  Include  as  basic  benefits,  medical 
asistance,  retirement,  life  Insurance  and 
death  benefits. 

47.  Whereas:  The  "Institute  de  Provisl6n 
Social  del  Abogado  de  Venezuela"  (Venezue- 
lan Lawyers  Social  Welfare  Institute)  has  ad- 
vised this  Conference  of  Its  purpose  to  hold 
an  International  Lawyers  Social  Welfare 
Congress,  in  Caracas  this  year  In  the  month 
of  November,  to  which  It  has  Invited  all  Bar 
Associations  of  the  Americas; 

Reconamends  to  all  member  associations 
that  they  attend  the  Congress  convoked  by 
the  Instituto  de  Prevlsl6n  Social  del  Abogado 
de  Venezuela,  in  order  to  collaborate  In  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  may  result  In 
effecting  social  welfare  for  the  lawyer. 

CoMMrrrKE  XV.  Natural  RtsorRCES 

SECTION    B.    atomic    ENERGY    LAWS 
(Topic    1) 

48.  Whereas.  In  view  of  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  Chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Committee  on  the 
Legal  aspects  of  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy 

Recommends : 

1.  That  Committee  XV (B)  further  its  en- 
deavors. 

2.  That  studies  be  undertaken  on  the 
Juridical  and  instltuUonal  problems  in- 
volved in  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American 
Common  Market  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nu- 
clear Energy,  notwithstanding  the  posslbUity 
for  its  future  expansion. 

SECTION  C. — LAWS  CONCEHNINO  AGRICULTORK 

(Topic  3] 
49.  Whereas: 

1.  Agrarian  Reform  Is  a  necessary  proce^ 
to  Increase  agricultural  and  Uvestock  pro- 
duction in  the  American  Continent  and 
satlafy  the  ever-increasing  food  nesds  of 
each  country  due  to  demographic  growth: 

2.  Agrarian  Reform  must  see  to  the  raising 
of  the  Uvlng  conditions  of  peasant  popula- 
tions. In  order  to  permit  their  exposure  to 
ctUture,  dignity  and  material  welfare  within 
a  developing  process  of  economic  intecra- 
tlon; 

3.  By  Agrarian  Reform  we  must  under- 
stand fundamentally  the  concens\is  of  meas- 
ures which,  within  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
stote  of  the  Uws,  with  due  respect  to  the 
essential  rights  of  man  as  related  to  proper- 
ty, try  to  intensify  agricultural  and  Uvestock 
production,  utilize  imctUtlvated  areas,  pre- 
vent loss  of  foreign  exchange  through  im- 
portation of  agricultural  products,  satisfy 
the  constmiption  needs  of  the  people  and 
raise    Uving   standards,    not    only    economic 


but  also  cultural,  of  the  social  groups  that 
work  in  agriculture; 

Declares: 

1.  That  it  promotes  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which,  while  enooutaglng  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  production  and  the 
better  distribution  of  land,  will  dignify  tb« 
agricultural  worker,  with  respect  for  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  gtiarantees  of  property. 

3.  That  expropriations  made  to  satisfy 
agricultural  needs  be  framed  recognizing  the 
right  of  ownership.  In  such  terms  that  the 
value  of  the  indemnification  be  Just,  based 
on  the  actual  price  of  the  expropriated  Item, 
and  that  in  those  exceptional  cases  where 
expropriations  are  authorized  with  install- 
ment payments  for  reasons  of  social  interest, 
the  rules  for  maintenance  of  the  value  of 
the  Indemnification  be  observed,  be  it 
through  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  due 
on  the  price,  or  through  any  other  system 
of  complete  Indemnification  "that  will  suffi- 
ciently safeguard  the  expropriated  owner. 

3  That  the  expropriation  of  lands  well  ex- 
ploited In  accordance  with  the  productivity 
conditions  of  the  area  where  they  are  located 
and  With  the  well-being  of  those  working 
thereon  and  also  of  those  smaller  agricul- 
tural lands  cultivated  directly  by  the  owners 
may  only  be  decreed  for  especially  deter- 
mined reasons. 

4.  That  agriculture  be  provided  with  the 
technology,  machinery,  seeds,  fertilizers  and 
credit  necessary  for  its  development  and  the 
fulfillment  of  its  socio-economic  function. 

5.  That  Agrarian  Reform  cannot  be  turned 
into  a  mere  political  Instrument  to  replace 
present  land  ownership,  nor  into  a  mere 
process  for  the  division  of  property,  but 
rather  into  a  far-reaching  complex  for  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
American  Continent. 

Anything  to  the  contrary  would  cause  it 
to  lose  its  raison  d'etre  and  its  Justification 
as  a  Juridical  Instrument  for  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare  of  its  Inhabitants. 

(Note. — The  Colombian  and  the  Mexican 
delegations  respecUuIly  abstained  from 
voting  on  this  resolution  because  of  their 
non-agreement  with  points  2  and  3.) 

CoMMrrTEE  XVI.  Interplanetart  Space  Law 
(Topic  1] 

60.  Whereas: 

1.  Resolutions  have  been  passed  in  previ- 
ous Conferences  and  in  view  of  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts  of  Committee  XVI  which  has  con- 
sidered the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing 
the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space  Including  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies  adopted  by  Reso- 
lution 2222  of  the  XXI  Umted  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  19,  1966; 

2.  It  is  desirable  to  affirm  the  importance 
of  international  cooperation  In  the  peaceful 
exploration  and  use  of  outer  space  and  the 
Importance  of  developing  the  rule  of  law  in 
this  new  area  of  human  endeavor; 

Recommends  that  aU  States  sign  and 
ratify  the  said  Treaty  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  express  hope  for  the  widest 
possible  adherence  to  its  terms. 

61.  Whereas: 

1.  It  is  recognized  that  the  common  Inter- 
est of  all  mankind  In  the  progress  and  use 
of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes; 

2.  It  Is  desirable  to  Implement  the  treaty 
on  principles  governing  the  activities  of 
States  In  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  and  other  International  agreements 
on  space  activities; 

3.  International  cooperation  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  pmposes  will  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations 
between  States  and  peoples; 

Recommends: 

1.  That  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  establish  areas  of  study  in  the 
developing  field  of  space  law. 

2.  That  the  O.A3.  provide  every  assist- 
ance to  the  said  law  schools  to  achieve  these 
objectives. 
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CcatMKCtmK  XVIl.  MiurABT  Law 

[Topic  3] 

62.  Wbereaa: 

1.  Tbe  ImproTcment  of  ooonomlc,  social, 
and  pollttcal  eondlttons  ot  oiur  people  ia 
necessary  for  tbe  BuUnteiuuise  of  their 
■oclal  peace  and  progreea; 

2.  Appropriate  legal  prorlalona  to  fight 
aubverBlve  activities  wblcb  undermine  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  democratic  sTstem  given  In  our 
political  constitutloBS.  esUt  Id  each  of  our 
countries; 

Resolves : 

1.  To  foater  the  ereatioa  of  lecal  rules 
Wblcb  may  allow  for  tbe  political,  social  and 
economic  development  ot  our  countries  as 
tbe  fundamental  means  to  fight  subversion 
In  any  form. 

a.  To  enhance  the  study  and  exchange  of 
Inter-American  military  le^latlon  for  tbe 
purpose  of  Improving  and  harmonizing  as 
far  aa  possible  tbe  legal  Instruments  to 
combat  lubversloa. 

(Note. — The  Costa  Riean  delegation  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  this  resolution.) 

CoMMrrm  XVIll.  C^m,  Sesvicz  Law 
Mo  resolutions. 

CoMiciTT^  XTX.  Food  anb  Dbttc  liAW 

63.  Whereas: 

1.  Tbe  Joint  PAO-WHO  Codex  Allmen- 
tarlus  Commission  la  devoting  Its  time  to 
the  harmonization  of  food  laws; 

2.  The  Secretariat  of  that  Commission. 
reported  at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Session 
of  the  Commission  held  In  Novmeber,  1966 
that  the  only  Countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  had  formally  declared 
their  Intention  to  be  considered  members 
of  the  Commission  were:  Argentina,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Peru.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  United 
States  of  America. 

Recommends  that  those  countries  of  the 
Americas  which  have  not  yet  declared  their 
Intention  to  become  members  of  the  Joint 
PAO-WHO  Cotfex  Allraentarlus  Commission 
take  the  neceesary  steps  to  do  so  and  to 
participate  In  the  work  of  said  Commission. 
Misoa.iJusiBovs  aasoLTmoNS 

64.  Whereas: 

1.  There  is  being  created  In  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  a  group  of  buildings  for  a  World's 
Fair  to  be  known  as  the  "Hensls-Falr"  which 
will  open  in  April  1968: 

2.  Various  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  cooperating  In  this  effort 
thorugh  various  exhibits  and  programs; 

3.  It  has  been  determined  by  tbe  officials 
of  tbe  Hemls-Falr  Oiat  legal  history  and 
leg^al  institutions  wlU  be  represented  at  tbe 
Hemls-Falr  through  appropriate  exhibits 
and  programs; 

Resolves: 

1.  To  endors*  aad  reeoaaaaend  appropriate 
exhibits  and  prograaas  by  the  variovis  re- 
publics of  the  heralsphare  relating  to  the 
legal  history,  its  developmeat  and  function- 
ing and  various  legal  laaMtutions  In  the  sev- 
eral republics. 

2.  Each  republlo  and  othsr  legal  and  his- 
torical Institutions  la  tbe  several  republics 
should  exhibit  their  various  legal  documents, 
constitutions,  or  declaratioBs  of  independ- 
ence at  the  Hemls-Falr  provided  that  Hemls- 
Falr  olBclals  provide  adequate  buildings  and 
facilities  for  such  exhlblMoaa  and  that  such 
documents  will  be  adaquartoly  protected  dur- 
ing the  exhibitioB  and  returned  to  their 
respective  owners  at  tti*  ooaalusioo  of  tbe 
Hemls-Falr  exhlbl-UoB. 

3.  The  various  bar  aaaociations,  law 
schools,  unlveratttes  and  government  Insti- 
tutions throughout  tbt  ■•misphere  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  te  such  programs 
and  make  available  "greaA  doeaoaents  of  law 
and  liberty". 

65.  In  view  of  the  wvmmem  ot  the  Confer- 
ence, as  a  result  at  tbe  sOorte  and  coopera- 
tion furnished  by  aB  wiko  have  directly  or 
Indirectly  partlclj^ated  In  Ms  organization  and 


proeeediagB,  and  the  lustre  conferred  on  It 
by  the  attendance  and  support  of  Nninent 
personalities 
Declares: 

1.  That  It  expresses  on  the  record  Its  deep 
gratitude  for  tht  support  it  has  received  from 
tbe  AoUog  Presldgent  of  Costa  Rica,  Dr. 
Jorge  Vega  and  tbe  second  Vice-President 
Llcenclado  VlrglUo  Calvo  and  the  preetlge 
they  have  aecorded  by  their  participation  In 
its  principal  events. 

2.  That  It  expresses  a  like  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  tbe  Minister  of  Government  and 
Justice,  Lie.  CrUtlan  Tattembach  Tgleslas, 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lie.  Fer- 
nando Lara  and  to  the  Vice-Mlnlster  Lie.  Luis 
Dobles  Sincbe«:  to  the  Chief  Justice  and 
Magistrate  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice; 
to  tbe  Rector  ot  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
and  to  tbe  Dean  of  the  Law  School;  to  the 
members  of  ttoe  Legislature  and  other  ofH- 
elals  Who  have  added  brilliance  to  the 
Conferenoe. 

3.  That  it  thanks  the  Organlaatlon  of 
American  States,  Its  Secretary  General,  its 
observers  at  this  Conference,  and  Its  repre- 
sentatives In  Costa  Rica  who  have  helped  by 
their  presence  and  collaboration  to  add 
Stature  to  the  meeting. 

4.  That  it  expresses  Its  gratitude  to  Lie. 
Fernando  Foumier  for  his  magnificent  work 
In  malting  the  Conference  an  outstanding 
success  and  for  the  splendid  welcome  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Delegates. 

5.  And  to  the  Bar  Association  (Coleglo  de 
Abogados)  of  Costa  Rica  for  Its  friendship 
to  the  attending  Delegates  and  for  the  out- 
standing participation  of  its  representatives 
in  the  assembly. 

6.  .\nd  to  the  Organizing  Committee  of 
the  Conference  and  especially  its  Secretary 
Lie.  Rodolfo  Ygleslas  Vleto  for  the  work  ac- 
complished and  Its  efficient  activities. 

7.  To  the  lawyers  of  the  local  Bar  for  their 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  tbe  learning  and  eminent  legnl 
ability  displayed  In  Its  proceedings.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  personal  attention  shown  to 
the  visitors. 

8.  To  the  Association  of  the  Wives  of  Law- 
yers who  so  kindly  accompanied  the  Dele- 
gates at  the  principal  events,  adding  lustre 
by  their  presence  In  addition  to  the  atten- 
tion shown  to  the  ladles  who  participated. 

9.  To  the  employees  of  the  Secretariat, 
translators.  Interpreters  and  typists,  stu- 
dents of  law  and  the  technical  personnel 
whose  task  it  was  to  facilitate  the  course 
of  the  meeting  and  the  interest  of  the  par- 
ticipating delegates. 

10.  To  the  Press  in  general  and  to  the 
Journalists  whose  heavy  task  It  was  to  fur- 
nish Information,  carried  out  so  efficiently. 

11.  To  the  officers  of  the  Hotel  Costa  Rica 
who  furnished  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions for  this  Assembly. 


times  appears  to  be  America's  forgotten 
generation. 

Congress  endorsed  this  goal  when  It 
passed  medicare,  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  and  other  old-age  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

These  needed  measures  have  moved  us 
closer  to  realizing  the  goals  which  we 
have  set  as  objectives  for  our  older 
Americans — an  adequate  income,  a  de- 
cent home,  and  a  meaningful  retirement. 
But  the  administration  of  many  of  these 
programs  Is  not  all  that  we  would  like 
it  to  be. 

Social  security,  for  Instance.  Is  the 
major  source  of  Income  for  about  half  of 
Its  beneficiaries  over  65.  Yet,  too  often, 
bureaucratic  redtajie  and  clerical  errors 
have  caused  long  delays  for  those  who 
depend  on  social  security  checks. 

For  many  of  these  people,  the  subsist- 
ence line  is  indeed  a  thin  one.  A  delay 
of  a  month  or  even  a  few  days  means 
tightening  the  belt,  doing  without,  and 
sometimes  acute  distress. 

Therefore.  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  end  unnecessary 
delays  in  social  security  payments  to  our 
needy  senior  citizens. 

This  legislation,  similar  to  that  In- 
troduced recently  by  U.S.  Senators 
Robert  Griffin  and  Hugh  Scott,  would 
authorize  local  social  security  ofBces  to 
make  immediate  payments  for  up  to  60 
days  when  presented  with  clear  evidence 
of  a  valid  claim. 

Such  a  proposal  would  authorize  a 
supervisor,  to  be  designated  in  each  lo- 
cal ofBce,  to  order  normal  payment  when 
he  determines  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
a  proper  claim.  Persons  would  have  a 
valid  claim  if  their  checks  were  more 
than  30  days  late  and  new  claimants 
could  file  for  immediate  payments  after 
waiting  90  days. 

Last  month,  I  urged  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  investigate  slow 
payments  of  medicare  claims  and  to 
recommend  ways  of  Improving  the  serv- 
ice of  the  private  health  groups  which 
service  the  medicare  program. 

The  Introduction  of  this  proposal  to- 
day is  a  further  attempt  to  offer  an  ef- 
fective and  practical  way  of  protecting 
our  older  citizens  against  unnecessary 
hardship. 


The  Promise  and  Potential  of  Aquacultnre 


To  Protect  Our  Older  Citizens  Against 
Unnecessary  Hardship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  been  said  that  the  ti-ue  measure 
of  a  society  is  how  well  it  treats  its  elder- 
ly citizens. 

Our  society  has  made  a  commitment 
to  enrich  and  Improve  the  lives  of  all 
senior  citizens.  I  believe  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  Congress  are  aware  of  this 
national  responsibility   to  what  some- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALTTOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often 
spoken  of  my  concern  over  the  world 
food  crisis  and  my  interest  in  the  effi- 
cient utilization  of  marine  resources.  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  much  research 
done  on  the  application  of  the  largel,T 
untapped,  protein-rich  resources  of  the 
sea  to  alleviate  the  world  protein  deficit. 
Today.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  as 
industry,  aquaculture,  which,  if  prop- 
erly developed,  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  battle  against  world  hun- 
ger. 


July  12,  1967 
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The  biological  management  of  the 
oceans  In  order  to  produce  the  niaximum. 
long-range  yield  of  food  is  a  formidable 
problem,  both  scientifically  and  politi- 
cally. It  is  this  problem  that  aquaculture 
seeks  to  solve  by  the  systematic  hus- 
bandry of  marine  life  for  harvest  and 
use  by  man.  Aquaculture  is  analogous  to 
agriculture  in  that  both  aim  to  provide 
an  en\ironment  where  useful  plants  and 
animals  will  not  only  grow  but  thrive 
Aquaculture  is  most  advanced  in  Japan, 
where  It  has  been  In  use  for  300  years. 
In  this  country,  we  are  almost  entirely 
without  practical  experience  in  the  tech- 
niques of  aquaculture.  except  in  the  rais- 
ing of  shellfish  like  shrimp  and  oysters. 
Raising  flsh  on  such  a  large  scale  as 
would  be  necessary  Is  an  exacting  task. 
To  do  It  well  and  efiBclently  requires 
thorough  understanding  of  the  life  cycle 
of  the  species  and  its  relationship  to  Its 
environment.  The  right  food  must  be 
readily  available  and  water  conditions 
must  be  maintained  within  narrow  lira- 
Its.  While  protecting  the  cultured  species 
from  its  natural  enemies,  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  fish  disease  Is  likely  to 
rise  sharply.  We  also  are  in  need  of  the 
equivalent  of  cheap  fencing  on  land.  Re- 
cently, there  has  been  some  experimen- 
tation with  acoustical  fences,  and  Maine 
sardine  fishermen  are  using  "bubble" 
fences — simple  pipes  with  holes,  through 
which  compressed  air  is  forced.  Fish  are 
not  Inclined  to  pass  these  bubble  fences. 
Not  imtil  such  fencing  Is  In  universal  use 
will  fishermen  become  farmers.  Produc- 
tion costs  of  aquaculture  are  high,  mak- 
ing it  practical,  at  the  moment,  only  for 
high  value  products. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  made 
two  major  grants  in  1966  in  support  of 
aquaculture  projects.  One  grant  was 
made  to  Taiwan  and  one  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Included  In  these  projects  Is  re- 
search on  flsh  grown  in  both  brackish 
and  freshwater  ponds.  One  important 
goal  Is  to  determine  how  the  flsh  can  be 
Induced  to  spawn  in  artificial  ponds,  so 
that  the  farmers  need  not  rely  on  ocean 
ftstiir^  for  their  supply.  Pond  manage- 
ment is  also  being  studied,  in  hopes  of 
discovering  methods  for  Increasing 
yields.  Marine  biologists  are  being 
trained  at  both  centers,  to  spread  the 
newly  acquired  techniques  throughout 
Southeast  Asia,  where  both  coastal  wa- 
ters and  Inland  lakes  and  streams  can 
be  profitably  developed  to  supply  much- 
needed  protein  for  growing  populations. 

Political  barriers  to  the  expansion  of 
aquaculture  are  even  more  formidable 
than  the  scientific  or  technical  ones.  The 
efficient  utilization  of  fish  protein  could, 
if  conducted  on  a  large  enough  scale, 
Mlmlnate  the  world  protein  deficiency. 
Right  now,  ocean  programs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Industry,  and  the  academic 
world  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  com- 
munication and  coordination.  More  than 
a  willingness  to  cooperate  on  the  part 
not  only  of  the  numerous  Government 
««encies  Involved  In  oceanographic  re-  . 
search,  but  also  Induitry  and  the 
academic  world.  Is  needed  to  transform 
the  potentialities  of  the  ocean  into  prac- 
tical realities.  A  common  aenae  of  dlrec- 
oon  is  essential  This  is  the  purpose  of 
toe  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Act  of  1966,  and  it  oanaot  be  overempha- 


sized. The  traditional  lack  of  ovmershlp 
of  existing  or  potential  resources  of  the 
ocean  is  an  impediment  to  practical  ex- 
perlmenUtion.  The  concept  of  freedom 
of  the  seas,  which  developed  because  the 
waters  were  considered  worthless  except 
for  transportation  and  naval  warfare, 
operates  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise 
utilization  of  ocean  resources.  Only  very 
recently  was  an  agreement  reached  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  subbottom  re- 
sources of  the  North  Sea,  which  include 
such  nonrenewable  products  as  oil  and 
gas.  Similar  plans  are  being  initiated  by 
commercial  companies  in  other  areas. 

The  expanding  world  population  Is 
depleting  the  nonrenewable  resources 
of  the  land  at  an  ever-increasing  rate. 
The  biological  and  chemical  resources  of 
the  ocean,  on  the  other  hand,  renew 
themselves  naturally.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  expand  the  fishing  industry  into 
now  unused  areas.  Initial  steps  toward 
such  a  goal  have  been  undertaken.  For 
example,  the  Indian  Ocean  expedition, 
only  recently  begun,  will  reveal  new  and 
promising  fishing  grounds.  Similar  proj- 
ects will  have  to  be  started  in  other 
areas.  The  challenge  for  the  future  is 
to  reach  solutions  for  the  political  as 
well  as  scientific  problems  and  use  the 
many  marine  resources  available  that 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  man.  Such  solu- 
tions could  well  be  a  key  to  survival  for 
millions. 

Aquaculture  itself,  however,  will  make 
only  a  small  dent  in  the  world  protein 
drficit.  Traditionally,  man  has  taken 
only  a  small  percertage  of  his  diet  from 
the  sea.  The  reasons  for  this  are  both 
technical  and  cultural.  Pish  were  not 
easily  or  cheaply  preserved.  Now,  how- 
ever, chemical  engineering  has  reached 
the  point  where  this  no  longer  need  be 
an  obstacle.  Social  taboos  on  the  other 
hand  exert  tremendous  influence  on 
people's  diets.  In  some  traditionally 
agricultural  Inland  areas,  even  hungry 
people  may  refuse  to  eat  flsh  for  social 
or  cultural  reasons.  Imaginative  market- 
ing techniques  will  be  needed  if  poor 
nations  are  to  benefit  from  the  food  po- 
tential of  the  ocean. 

Processing  fish  into  readily  acceptable 
forms  will  alleviate  some  of  the  market- 
ing problems.  One  such  product  Is  fish 
protein  ccmcentrate — FPC.  A  tasteless, 
odorless,  neutrally  colored  powder  that 
Is  over  80  percent  protein,  FPC  is  essen- 
tially flsh  meal  with  the  oils  removed. 
The  President's  Panel  on  Oceanography 
estimates  that  a  small  daily  supplement 
of  FPC  oould  meet  the  world  protein 
deficit  for  as  little  as  $2  per  person  an- 
nually. U.S.  fisheries  could  produce 
enough  FPC  to  meet  the  needs  of  300 
million  people  as  well  as  creating  new 
markets  for  themselves  and  utilizing  re- 
sources now  regarded  as  improfitable 
wastes. 

If  developed  carefully,  both  FPC  and 
aquaculture  could  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  world  food  crisis.  Our  pro- 
gram should  not  consist  solely  of  hand- 
outs, but  should  be  directed  towards  aid- 
ing other  nations  In  developing  their 
own  potential  food  sources  In  the  sea. 
Such  a  program  alone  will  not  achieve  a 
total  solution  to  the  problem  of  world 
himger.  It  must,  of  course,  be  accom- 
panied by  population  controls  and  agri- 
cultural reforms.  The  people  of  these 


less  developed  nations  will  need  assist- 
ance In  the  efficient  use  of  accumulated 
scientific  information.  It  Is  toward  this 
goal  that  our  long-range  plans  should  be 
directed,  and  the  maximum  utilization 
of  ocean  resources  is  a  prime  example  ot 
the  Importance  of  scientific  research 
and  cooperation. 


Statement  ef  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1967.  the  American  Israel  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Committee  issued  a  statement 
of  policy  concerning  the  growing  ten- 
sions and  problems  In  the  Middle  East. 

Especially  significant  Is  their  accurate 
foresight.  The  great  need  Is  for  peace 
treaties  if  a  major  war  In  the  Middle 
East  is  to  be  averted. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  text  of  the  statement  of 
policy  adopted  at  the  eighth  national 
policy  conference  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  in  Washing- 
ton, on  February  5.  1967; 

Statement  of  Polict 
(Text  of  the  statement  of  pwUcy  adopted  at 
the   eighth   national   i>ollcy   conference  of 
the   American   Israel   Public   Affairs  Com- 
mittee, In  Washington  on  February  5.  1967) 

THE    DANGER    OF    WAR 

We  meet  at  a  time  of  rising  danger.  The 
continuing  Arab  threat  to  destroy  Israel  and 
the  costly  and  dangerous  arms  escalation 
menace  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  Eart  and 
challenge  the  International  ccwnmunlty  to 
take  poeltlve  steps  to  achieve  peace. 

TERHORISM 

In  recent  months,  terrorism  has  spread  on 
Israel's  frontiers.  We  are  alarmed  by  the  In- 
ability of  the  United  Nations  to  cxirb  It  and 
the  censure  of  Israel's  attempts  to  deter  It. 
We  deplore  the  United  Nations  resolution  of 
November  25.  1966,  which  censured  Israel 
while  ignoring  Arab  terrorism  against  her. 
We  feared  then  that  this  resolution,  which 
was  supported  by  ovir  Government,  would 
encourage  Arab  agcreseors  to  prepare  for  new 
murderous  assaults.  This  has  happened. 
Within  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  series 
of  new  outbreaks  of  shooting  and  terrorist 
activity  against  Israel,  prlmartly  organized 
by  Syria.  The  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  failed  to  censure  these  activities. 

THR    NEED    FOR    PEACR 

Throughout  the  years  our  Oovernment  ha« 
provided  generous  economic  aid  to  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  and  has  demon- 
strated its  friendship  for  aU  the  peoples  of 
that  region. 

But  the  greatest  need  of  the  area  U  peace. 
We  call  for  a  stronger  and  more  dynamic  U.S. 
p)ollcy  to  reverse  the  present  drift  toward  war 
and  to  convert  the  UN  armistice  agreement* 
Into  Arab- Israel  peace  treaties. 

THK    ARMS    RACR 

We  iirge  that  our  Oovernment  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring 
about  a  relaxation  of  tensions  In  the  area. 
specifically  by  an  agreement  to  reduce  tb* 
flow  of  arms  and  to  foster  direct  negotlatloi* 
between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel.  Pending 
such  an  agreement,  we  urge  our  Government 
to  ensure  malAtenance  of  the  arms  balance 
la  the  region. 
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AKAB   BOYCOTT 

We  urge  a  Ck>ngreBBloiial  Inquiry  to  study 
and  recommend  new  measiiree  to  curb  the 
efforte  at  the  Arab  statee  to  boycott  Ameri- 
can b\MiMM  intereetfl.  Such  an  Inquiry 
should  aacertaln  whether  the  le«J«latlon 
enacted  by  Congreea  In  1»«6,  amending  the 
Export  Control  Act,  needs  to  be  strengthened 
to  protect  American  buslneesmen. 

AKAB   BEinCEES 

Over  the  years  the  relief  and  rehabilltaUon 
procram  for  the  Arab  refugees  has  been  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency,  whose  budget  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  United  States  and  other  pow- 
ers— 70%  by  the  United  States. 

But  the  high  purpose  of  UNRWAs  pro- 
gram has  been  thwarted  because  the  refugee 
rolls  have  not  been  purged  of  fraud,  and 
substantial  sums  have  been  diverted  to  sup- 
port persons  who  are  being  trained  by  the 
Palestine  Uberation  Army  for  war  against 
Israel  It  Is  intolerable  that  UNKWA  should 
enter  Into  a  i)artner8hip  with  Arab  states  to 
use  international  funds  for  war  preparations 
against  a  member  state  of  the  UN. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  only  practical 
solutton  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  the 
resetUement  of  the  Arab  refugees  in  Arab 
states  and  we  call  for  a  change  to  provide 
that  VS.  funds  for  refugee  rehabilitation 
should  be  allocated  directly  to  Arab  govern- 
ments on  condition  that  they  use  them  for 
constructive  projects  to  stimulate  economic 
and  social  absorption  of  their  refugee  popula- 
tions. 

ECONOMIC    Am 

We  support  continued  economic  aid  to 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  and  industry.  Priority 
should  be  given  to  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  water  resources.  We  believe  aid  should 
be  withheld  from  those  who  misuse  it  directly 
or  IndlrecUy,  for  war  preparations  and  ag- 
gression. 

KXOOTIATIONS     ANTl     PIACB 

We  t)ell»ve  that  all  outstanding  issues  be- 
tween larael  and  the  Arab  states  can  be 
resolved  by  direct  negotiations.  We  believe 
that  there  are  progressive  leaders  In  the 
Arab  oountrtes  who  are  prepared  to  abandon 
past  enmltlea  and  to  parttclpate  In  a  new 
era  of  cooperatton  which  vrtll  help  all  the 
peoples  at  the  Near  East.  We  believe  that 
peace  can  be  won  II  the  peoples  of  the  area 
are  encouraged  to  pursue  that  goal.  We  urge 
our  Oovemment,  in  concert  with  the  com- 
munity of  nations,  to  summon  the  Arab 
states  to  the  peace  table  with  Israel. 
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Mr.  WOUT".  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  some- 
what Ironic  tliat  It  takes  a  nuclear  bomb 
to  bring  mankind  to  knowledge  of  Its  own 
brotherhood,  so  that  In  this  age  a  war  In 
any  of  the  world  Is  on  the  conscience  of 
us  all.  But  today,  especially  in  a  democ- 
racy where  each  citizen  Is  free  to  make 
his  voice  heard  on  national  affairs,  every 
human  being  has  personal  responsibility 
toward  the  achievement  of  world  peace. 

The  deep  commitment  of  our  Churches 
to  the  salvation  of  man's  Individual  soul 
has  been  drawn  by  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annihilation  to  InvolvemMit  In  national 
policies.  Pnsn  the  vantage  point  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  not  partisan  politics. 


they  bring  a  message  that  deserves  to  be 
studied  carefully  by  those  of  us  who 
guide  the  policies  of  these  United  States. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  statement  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  the  war  now  being 
waged  In  the  jungles  of  Vietnam.  It 
speaks  most  eloquently  to  the  conscience 
of  us  all: 

A  Declaration  of  Conscience 
(To  the  congregations  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian   Church    from    the    179th    General 
Assembly) 

"Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  God 
the  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ" 
There  is  no  moral  Issue  more  urgently  con- 
fronting our  church  and  nation  than  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  The  hour  Is  late;  the  church  dare 
not  remain  silent.  We  must  declare  our  con- 
science. 

We  share  widely-held  feelings  of  sadness 
that  steps  were  taken  in  the  past  which  have 
involved  our  nation  In  its  present  difficulty. 
Although  each  rtep  was  taken  with  hope  It 
would  be  the  last,  their  cumulative  result 
has  brought  us  to  an  agonizing  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  cannot  responsibly  with- 
draw our  military  forces  unilaterally  from 
Vietnam.  On  the  other  hand,  further  escala- 
tion seems  to  us  to  raise  the  spectre  of  World 
War  III  and  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

A.  We  recognise  that  our  leaders  desire  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  believe  that  their  mo- 
tives for  pxorsulng  the  war  are  those  of  honor- 
able men.  We  must  nevertheless  declare  our 
deep  misgiving  at  the  policy  of  military 
escalation  (further  steps  being  taken  during 
the  week  of  this  Assembly)  which  leads  the 
world  dally  closer  to  the  danger  of  wider  war. 
Acts  of  escalation  tend  to  commit  us  to  fur- 
ther acts  of  escalation  and  may  lessen  the 
possibility  of  settlement  by  negotiation. 

B.  We  realize  that  a  decision  to  change  na- 
tional policy  la  the  midst  of  military  con- 
flict is  an  agonlxing  one  for  the  President  and 
his  advisors.  Nevertheless.  In  the  light  of  the 
increasing  cost  and  perU  of  our  present  course 
of  escalation  we  ask  for  ourselves  and  our 
nation : 

1.  The  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  our 
obligation,  as  the  stronger  nation,  to  act 
first  taking  initiatives  that  wUl  create  a  cli- 
mate of  trust  leading  finally  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table; 

2.  The  recognition  that  with  such  informa- 
tion and  such  Insights  as  we  now  possess.  It 
appears  that  the  immediate  need  is  an  alter- 
nate to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
Mindful  of  the  fact  that  our  forces  have  al- 
ready interrupted  the  bombing  on  several 
occasions  for  varying  periods  of  time,  we 
nevertheless  urge  our  government  to  con- 
sider again  cessation  of  bombing  as  one 
tangible  evidence  of  our  deelre  to  negotiate. 

3.  Renewed  attempts  to  get  all  parties  con- 
cerned to  seek  arbitration  of  tije  war  through 
the  united  Nations,  to  accept  its  decisions  as 
final,  and  to  oooi>erate  with  the  United  Na- 
tions In  assuring  peace  by  means  of  an  in- 
ternational peacekeeping  force  on  the  scene; 

4  Exploration  of  other  alternatives,  such 
as  a  purely  defensive  war  behind  a  fortified 
demUitarized  rone  In  South  Vietnam  with 
the  subsequent  padflcatlon  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  cofuntryslde. 

We  understand  this  Declaration  of  Con- 
science to  be  required  of  us  by  our  Confes- 
sion of  1967 :  "the  search  for  cooperaUon  and 
peace  .  .  .  requires  the  pursuit  of  freah  and 
responsible  relations  across  every  line  of  con- 
flict even  at  risk  to  national  security."  Just 
aa  our  present  poUcy  of  escalation  Involves 
risk  so  also  does  a  policy  of  de-escalation. 
Wo  believe  it  U  a  risk  we  must  take  for  the 
sake   of   the   future   of   mankind. 

C.  We  call  upon  members  of  every  religious 
faith  and  communion,  and  upon  all  men  of 
good  win  everywhere,  to  make  common  cauae 


with  us  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  war.  As  we  do  so: 

1.  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  morality 
of  dissent.  Increasing  numbers  of  citizens,  in- 
cluding some  In  high  office,  are  equating  dis- 
sent with  disloyalty. 

The  enemy  can  always  misunderstand  the 
meaning  of  dissent.  We.  however,  must  affirm 
unequivocally  that  the  right  of  dissent  Is 
the  Ufeblood  of  democracy.  We  also  affirm 
unequivocally  that  the  first  mandate  under 
which  the  church  lives  is  the  mandate.  "You 
shall  have  no  other  Gods  before  me"  (Ex. 
20:3).  We  acknowledge  that  "The  church 
which  Identifies  the  sovereignty  of  any  one 
nation  or  any  one  way  of  life  with  the  cause 
of  God  denies  the  Lordship  of  Christ  and 
betrays  its  calling"  (Confession  of  1967) 

We  remind  ourselves  and  other  citizens  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  public  questions  that 
we  must  speak  in  an  Informed  way,  and  must 
avoid  impugning  the  loyalty  or  Integrity  of 
those  with  whom  we  disagree.  We  call  for 
candor  on  the  part  of  poUcymaikers,  and  the 
abandonment  of  cUches  and  slogans,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  frank  facing  of  the  ex- 
tent and  limitations  of  our  national  Interest 
In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

2.  We  must  continue  to  affirm  the  morahty 
of  restraint.  We  recognize  that  our  military 
actions  have  been  conducted  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  restraint  in  comparison  to  the  mili- 
tary ix)wer  we  possess.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
dismayed  that  as  the  war  gathers  momentum 
this  restraint  shows  signs  of  erosion.  Our 
people  seem  willing  to  accept  as  normal  to- 
day what  was  unthinkable  yesterday.  We  re- 
coil from  rash  proposals  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons, or  to  invade  the  North.  We  deplore  the 
Increasing  wlUingnees  at  home  to  Justify  In- 
humane acts  because  the  enemy  also  com- 
mits them.  We  mourn  the  fact  that  although 
we  had  hoped  to  be  In  Vietnam  to  liberate 
its  people,  our  use  of  modem  weaix>ns  Is  In- 
creasingly destructive  both  to  that  people 
and  to  their  country. 

3.  We  must  breofc  new  moral  ground  in 
courage  and  in  ecumenical  action.  Let  men 
of  all  faiths  pray  that  our  nation  will  have 
the  moral  courage  to  undertake  those  steps 
of  redirection. 

We  support  the  concern  over  Vietnam  al- 
ready expressed  by  many  Jewish  groups,  by 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  bodies  such  as  the 
World  Council  of  Chtirches  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  Join  in  the  plea  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  that  "men  must  come  together 
and  get  down  to  ilncere  negotiations.  Things 
must  be  settled  now,  even  at  the  cost  of  some 
loss  or  Inconvenience,  for  later  they  may  have 
to  be  settled  at  the  cost  of  Immense  harm 
and  enormous  slaughter  that  cannot  even 
be  imagined  now." 

4.  We  must  declare  our  conscience  at  uhat- 
ever  cost.  We  recognize  that  If  our  military 
eecalatlon  is  not  reversed,  the  time  may 
come  when  those  who  dissent  because  they 
seek  peace  will  be  placed  under  even  greater 
pressure,  and  that  the  posaibillty  of  sig- 
nificant Influence  by  the  church  on  public 
policy  will  have  disappeared.  Should  that 
time  come,  we  urge  otrr  corporate  church  and 
our  Individual  church  members  to  exercise 
the  voice  of  conscience,  so  that  faithful  wlt- 
nees  may  be  rendered  to  God's  reconciliation 
In  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  only  ground  of 
peace. 

The  above  "Declaration  of  Conscience- 
was  adapted  by  the  179th  General  Assembly 
(1967).  The  General  Assembly  also  adc^ted 
the  following  resolution : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  seek  tlirou^ 
the  National  OonncU  of  Churches  the  Viidert 
possible  i>arUcipatlon  of  all  faiths  in  a  Day 
0*  Prayers  for  Peace  In  Vietnam  on  a  da» 
to  be  muttially  agreed  upon  as  soon  slt« 
June  1  as  poeelble;  and  that  in  United 
Presbyterian  congregations  the  Declaration 
of  Conscience  be  read  on  the  Sunday  near- 
est that  date,  and  that  United  PresbytenauJ 
be  urged  to  fast  on  that  Sunday  and  receive 
offerings  for  civilian  victims  of  the  wax,  oi- 
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fering  prayers  for  all  persona  caught  in  this 
tragic  struggle. 

"When  a  date  has  Ifeen  decided  upon,  a 
notice  will  be  sent  inunedlately  to  all  pastors. 

"Offerings  received  on  the  Day  ot  Prayers 
for  Peace  in  Vietnam  are  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Central  Receiving  Acency,  476  River- 
side Drive,  New  Tork.  N.T.  10027." 
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Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  editorial,  which  captures 
brilliantly  the  spirit  and  significance  of 
the  day.  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
descrll?ed  President  Johnson's  recent  visit 
to  Philadelphia's  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center.  As  the  editorial 
states,  the  President's  visit  "was  a  richly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the 
center.  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  and  to  all 
of  those  whose  foresight  and  hard  work 
have  made  this  Job-training  effort  a 
model  of  national  importance  for  anti- 
poverty  programs." 

We  were  delighted  to  have  the  Presi- 
dent in  our  city  and  very  happy  that  he 
took  the  occasion  to  sign  into  law  there 
a  bill  of  major  importance — that  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  Teachers  Corps.  But 
it  Is  of  special  interest  to  me.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  President  Johnson  once  again 
showed  an  Interest  in  efforts  underway 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  poverty.  His  continued  inter- 
est,  together  with  such  successful  anti- 
poverty  programs  as  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  and  the  variety 
?l  'preaching,  far-sighted  programs  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  serve 
M  Important  reminders;  first,  that  the 
war  on  poverty  Ls  presently  being  waged 
successfully  with  enthusiasm  and  de- 
termination and.  second,  that  it  Is  im- 
portant for  us  In  the  Congress  to  act  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  antipov- 
erty  effort  by  the  partisan  Republican 
■Uschlef  designed  to  abolish  the  OEO. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, as  well  as  Mr.  Jack  Uoyd's  article 
describing  the  OIC  formula  for  success 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From     the     Philadelphia     (Pa.)      Inquirer 
June     30,     1967) 
Thi  Presidznt's  SvzpKtn  Visit 

President  Johnson's  surprise  visit  to  Phlla- 
ae^ma  Thursday  morning  was  a  richly  de- 
JW'ved  tribute  to  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
Wallzation  Center,  to  its  founder  and  chair- 
man, the  Rev.  Leon  H.  SuUlvan,  and  to  aU 
WHO  have  made  this  Job-training  organization 
»malel   for   nationwide   aatt-poverty   pro- 

■The  President  came  here  to  sm  for  hlm- 
^r^  ,  *^°  J°t)-*ralning  centers  In  North 
nuJadelphla— the  wonderful  achievements 
«  the  OIC  that  he  and  the  entire  country 
n»ve  heard  so  much  about.  He  selected  one 
«  the  OIC  InstallatloDs  as  Itoe  site  for  blU- 
"^g  ceremonies  to  Mrtaiid  the  life  of  the 
"Mher  Corps. 

to  word  and  deed.  Mr.  Johnson  was  creat- 
««  a  memorable  oceaalon  to  honor  the  Op- 


portunltlee  Industrlalteatlon  Center  ^rt^ 
eqtially  Important,  to  encourage  men  and 
women  across  the  Nation  to  adopt  for  them- 
selvee  the  OIC  spirit  of  self-help  and  aeU- 
Improvement. 

Mr.  SuUlvan**  remarkable  accomplUb- 
ments — In  ralsltig  the  poor  and  disheartened 
to  posllions  of  responsibility  as  productive 
wage-eazneta  and  operators  of  Independent 
business  enterprise — are  a  familiar  story  to 
Phlladelphla»s.  President  Johnson,  in  going 
out  of  his  way  to  give  formal  recogniticm  to 
OIC's  program,  is  aiming  the  war  on  poverty 
In  a  desirable  dlrecUon. 

There  is  no  More  effective  way  to  aid  the 
Jobless  than  to  qualify  them  for  available 
Job  opealngs.  This  is  the  kind  of  flght  against 
poverty  that  goes  beyond  the  theoretical  and 
Into  the  practical.  Jobs  are  the  key  to  the 
war  on  poverty  but,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  has  had 
the  wisdom  to  see,  the  Jobs  are  useless  un- 
less the  Jobless  can  be  qualified  to  fill  them. 
Startled  Philadephlans  walking  and  driv- 
ing on  Broad  street  and  other  thoroughfares 
of  the  city  early  Thursday  had  to  look  tvrice 
to  believe  their  eyes  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  suddenly  appeared  in  their 
midst.  Aided  by  the  excellent  security  work 
of  Philadelphia  police,  provided  on  ex(%- 
tlonally  sbort  notice,  Mr.  Johnson  and  9ft 
party  jotiraeyed  through  business  and  resP 
dential  areas  to  his  hastily  arranged  destina- 
tions wltti  no  perceptible  confusion.  The  ele- 
ment of  surprise  la  a  favorite  device  of  the 
President  and  he  must  have  enjoyed  this 
one  as  much  as  his  amazed  audiences  were 
delighted  in  welcoming  him. 

There  Is  something  touchingly  symbolic 
In  all  this.  Surprise  often  has  been  the  first 
reaction  of  enroUees  at  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrlaliaatlon  Center— surprise  at  their  own 
undeveloped  skuis  and  talents  they  did  not 
know  they  had.  Perhaps  the  President's  visit 
to  the  OIC  here  wiU  serve  to  inspire  unem- 
ployed everywhere  to  find  new  hope  and  new 
opportunity. 


Ftar  Mr.  Sulllvaa.  a  native  oif  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  la  paator  ot  the  Zlon  Baptist 
Church,  the  suceessful  formula  was  not 
aotnethlng  he  hit  on  overnight.  He  had  been 
fating  the  battle  for  first-claas  Negro  dtl- 
censhlp  for  many  years. 

In  1953  he  helped  organize  the  Philadel- 
phia Citizens  Committee  Agalnat  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Their  Cause.  And  in  1960 
he  helped  to  eetabUsh  the  North  Philadel- 
phia Youth  Employment  Service,  an  agency 
for  part-time  Jobs. 

And  Mr.  Sullivan's  dynamic  drive  has  been 
Influential  in  other  areas.  Under  hla  direc- 
tion, »250,0O0  was  raised  to  move  his  Zloa 
church  from  an  ancient  structure  at  13th 
and  Wallace  sts.,  to  its  present  site  at  Broad 
and  Venango  sts. 

About  1.400  persons  are  being  trained  at 
five  OIC  centers.  Of  these — and  the  other* 
who  came  and  went  on  to  good  Jobs — 97  per. 
cent  are  In  the  "poverty  category,"  Mr.  Sul- 
livan said. 

They  come  to  Mr.  Sullivan  without  a  pur- 
pose and  scant  prospects  and  they  leave  with 
a  trade.  And  equally  Important.  U  not  mora 
60,  they  leave  with  pride. 


BiUngual  Edncational  Opportnnitiet  fer 
America's  3  Million  NoB-English- 
Speakin^  Schoolchildrea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


[From  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer. 

June  30.  1967] 

FoRMtTLA  OF  OIC  ScccEss:  Self-Heu' 

(By  Jack  Lloyd) 

It  all   began   Jan.   26,    1964,   In  a  shabby 

building  at  19th  and  Oxford  sts.,  in  the  heart 

Of  the  North  Philadelphia  Negro  ghetto. 

Hopes  were  high,  but  so  was  pessimism. 
There  had  been  too  many  attempts  over  the 
years  to  achieve  the  noble  goal,  to  lift  the 
Negro  up  and  prepare  him  for  the  good 
things  in  Ufe. 

But  this  was  something  else,  the  beginning 
of  the  Opportunities  Industrialiaation  Cen- 
ter—the creation  of  a  taU  Negro  minister 
named  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan. 
And  it  worked. 

"T'hey  said  it  couldnt  be  done,"  Mr.  Sulli- 
van conceded  in  an  address  last  month,  "but 
OIC  has  become  the  miracle  of  the  decade." 
The  formula  is  simple:  Self-help.  Take  the 
uneducated  and  untrained  and  with  skilled 
efficiency  and  understanding  of  his  problems, 
teach  hhn  what  he  has  to  know  to  become  a 
productive  cltlEen. 

"I  taught  my  ladles  that  they  don't  have 
to  be  blonde  to  be  beautiful,"  Mr.  Sullivan 
said,  "and  my  men  that  they  don't  have  to  be 
white  to  be  smart. 

"I  taught  thorn  to  put  their  head  up  and 
their  shoulders  back.  And  most  of  all  I 
taught  them  to  believe  in  America." 

Mr.  StUlivan  has  been  receiving  National 
recognition  and  praise  lor  his  work,  and  his 
methods  are  spreading  rapidly  to  other  cities. 

Just  last  September,  R.  Sargent  Shriver. 
director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
Mlty.  announced  that  the  Government  would 
spend  more  than  $5  million  this  year  for  the 
establishment  o*  Job  preparation  centers  In 
eight  cities. 

These  centers,  Shriver  said,  wlU  be  pat- 
terned after  the  OIC,  which  since  its  Incep- 
tion has  received  the  major  part  of  lU  bu»- 
port  f r«m  Federal  fuada. 


OF    CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  of  testifying  at  the  recent  Los 
Angeles  hearings  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education — in 
support  of  Federal  legislation  to  provide 
new  bilingual  educational  opportimltles 
to  offer  America's  more  than  3  million 
non-Engllsh-speaklng  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolchildren  a  better  chance 
to  achieve  their  full  educational  aspira- 
tions. 

As  the  author  of  H.R.  8000,  the  Bilin- 
gual Educational  Oppwrtunity  Act.  and 
because  of  the  urgent  importance  of  the 
legislation  to  this  vital  segment  of  tho 
Nation's  school-age  population,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congrxssionai, 
Record  the  text  of  my  statement  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Rotbai., 
REPRESE^^•ATIVE,  30th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, CALipoamA ,  IN  SiTPPOrr  or  Fed- 
eral   Legislation    To    Provide    Bn-iNctrAi. 

EDtlCATION  p>«OCIlAMS  BEFORE  THE  SPE- 
CIAL StrBCOMMITTER  ON  BlLINGCAL  EOtl- 
CATION     OP     THE     U.S.     SENATE     COMMrTTEI 

ON    Labor    and    PtTBLic    Welfare,    in    Loa 

Angeles,  Calif.,  June  24,   1967 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Su*- 
oommlttee:  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  discuss 
with  you  today  the  Important  subject  of  bi- 
lingual education  for  America's  non-English- 
speaking  school  children,  and  to  outline  fer 
you  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  achieve  this  goal  by 
Joining  in  introducing  my  own  companion 
legislation  in  Congress:  H.R.  8000,  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my  personal 
appreciation  to  the  Members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee,  for  your  initiative  and  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  effort  to  promote 
the  cause  of  blUngual  education.  In  particu- 
lar, I  want  to  commend  you  for  achedullng 
these  Los  Angeles  hearings  to  offer  Interested 
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California  citizens  aji  opportunity  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  legislative 
prooeas. 

SeoomUy,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  very  best  possible  bilingual 
education  bill  we  can  paas  this  year  In  Con- 
gress. 

By  this  I  mean  that,  while  my  own  bill, 
HJl.  8000,  would.  In  my  opinion,  serve  as  an 
excellent  beginning  for  a  long-overdue  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  local  school  districts 
to  promote  bilingual  education.  I  also  beUeve 
that  each  ot  the  bills  Introduced  In  the  House 
and  Senate  has  merit,  and  though  differing 
in  various  particulars,  could  become  the  basis 
of  a  valuable  start  in  the  right  direction. 

In  addition,  many  worthwhile  suggestions 
fix  substantive  changes  and  technical  im- 
provements will  undoubtedly  result  from  this 
Committee's  extensive  hearings,  and  will 
also  develop  in  the  course  of  further  Con- 
giuaulonal  consideration  of  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation proposals. 

Therefore,  I  t.hiTifc  it  is  important  that  all 
of  us  who  are  convinced  of  the  need  for 
bUlngual  education  should  work  together  to 
assure  passage — this  year— of  the  best  bill 
obtainable,  given  all  the  legislative  and  par- 
liamentary circumstances,  plus  the  practical 
consideration  of  the  very  limited  time  re- 
maining In  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  able  to  secure  favorable  action  by 
Congress  this  year  on  a  sound  beginning  in 
bUlngual  education,  we  can  then  focus  our 
futtire  energies  on  improving,  perfecting,  and 
refining  these  programs,  as  we  gain  greater 
experience  and  increased  knowledge  in  this 
relatively  new  field  of  academic  endeavor. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 
and  with  your  permlsslcm,  rather  than  con- 
centrate on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lation, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  urgent 
need  tor  national  programs  of  this  type,  espe- 
cially here  In  California,  and  In  America's 
other  Southwestern  States — and  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly  the  general  provisions  of  my 
bill,  HJl.  8000,  the  Bilingual  Educational  Op- 
portunity Act. 

I  would  hope  that  through  your  help,  and 
the  help  of  all  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  have  Introduced  bi- 
lingual ediicatlon  bills  this  year,  we  in  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  enact  legislation  during 
the  present  session  that  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant start  toward  establishing  a  system  of 
bilingual  education  programs  for  America's 
more  than  3  mUllon  non-EngUsh-speaking 
elementary  and  secondary  school  children — 
to  offer  them  for  the  first  time  a  real  chance 
to  achieve  their  fuU  educational  potenUal. 

I  have  been  encouraged  and  deeply  grati- 
-  fled  by  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
sponse this  proposal  has  received,  not  only 
from  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle,  but  also  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  profession  on  the  local, 
state,  and  national  levels,  and,  particularly, 
from  community  leaders  and  organizations 
from  the  non-EInglish-spteaking  ethnic  and 
nationality  groups  who  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  this  subject. 

Briefly,  my  bill,  H.R.  8000,  is  designed  to 
assist  local  school  districts  in  setting  up 
new  and  hnaglnatlve  systems  of  bilingual 
education,  individually  tailored  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  Spanish-speaking  grade 
and  high  school  students  living  mainly  in 
the  Southwestern  States,  New  York  and 
Florida;  French-speaking  youngsters  in 
Louisiana  and  along  the  Canadian  border; 
children  of  Oriental  ancestry  chiefly  located 
on  the  West  Coast  and  in  Hawaii;  students 
of  American  Indian  descent;  as  well  as  other 
school-age  children  of  non-English-speak- 
ing background  residing  in  widely  scattered 
sections  of  the  country. 

Since  the  majority  of  non-English-speak- 
ing young  people  In  the  United  States  have 
learned  Spanish  at  home  as  a  result  of  a 
long  heritage  of  Spanish  culture  in  the 
Southwest,  or  because  their  families  came 
trom  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  or  other 


Latin  countrli^s,  the  primary  beneficiaries 
of  any  nationwide  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram would  undoubtedly  be  Spanish-speak- 
ing children. 

However,  under  HH.  8000.  the  benefits  ol 
bilingual  education  would  also  be  shared  by 
American  youngsters  from  a  wide  variety  of 
other  family  llngToistlc  and  cultural  back- 
grounds: French,  Oriental,  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  Portuguese,  Oreek,  Italian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  many  more. 

In  fact,  I  would  anticipate  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  many  of  these  lin- 
guistic groups  will  increase  substantially  in 
the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
liberalization  of  the  Immigration  Act — so 
that  special  language  programs  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  this  situation  alone. 

Few,  Indeed,  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  to  find  constructive 
solutions  to  the  lualque  blUngual/blcultural 
education  problems  faced  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  school  children  who 
are  members  of  our  many  non-English- 
speaking  ethnic  and  nationality  groups. 

The  situation  Is  just  beginning  to  receive 
the  long-overdue  national  recognition  it  de- 
seri'es  as  one  of  the  most  critical  education 
problems  In  the  United  States — calling  for 
Immediate,  aggressive,  remedial  action  to 
help  overcome  the  serious  learning  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  this  important  segment 
of  the  Nation's  school-aged  population. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say 
that,  so  far,  little  or  no  progress  has  been 
made  toward  finding  adequate  answers  to 
the  highly  complex   problems  Involved. 

And  today,  job  opportxinitles,  Income 
levels,  economic  advancement,  in  fact,  all  the 
aspects  of  personal  and  family  well-being, 
are  closely  linked  to  educational  achieve- 
ment and  the  ability  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  one  another. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  are  severely 
handicapped  because  of  language  barriers  in 
our  modern,  predominantly  ISiglish-speaklng 
society  suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  and  share  fully  in 
the  rich  abundance  of  20th  Century  America. 

What  we  need,  and  what  my  bill,  H.R. 
8000.  represents,  la  an  effort  to  develop  the 
kind  of  local-state-federal  cooperative  ap- 
proach I  believe  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  li.  the  United  States  to  whom 
English  is  a  second  language. 

The  compelling  urgency  for  greater  at- 
tention to  this  area  Is  graphically  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  median  of 
years  of  school  completed  for  Spanish -speak- 
ing in  the  Southwest  is  7.1  yeaxs,  whereas  for 
the  Anglo  child  In  the  Southwest,  it  Is  12.1 
years,  and  for  the  non-white  child  It  is  9.0 
years  of  school  completed. 

This  tragic  record  of  educational  dis- 
parity and  underachievement  in  the  South- 
west, has  been  called  "the  greatest  single 
failure  of  our  system  to  provide  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  in  this  region." 

Moreover,  this  failure  continues  on  into 
the  vital  field  of  higher  education. 

For  example,  according  to  the  papulation 
ratio  right  here  In  the  State  ol  California, 
some  20,000  students  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  should  be  enrolled  on 
the  twenty-seven  campuses  of  our  fine  Uni- 
versity and  State  College  systems. 

However,  fewer  than  2,000  are  actually  en- 
rolled! 

As  a  modest  beginning  to  help  remedy 
this  appalling  situation,  my  bill  would  pro- 
vide t^  million  th-  first  year,  with  larger 
amounts  earmarked  for  succeeding  years, 
to  enable  local  school  districts  to  Inltiats 
comprehenslTe  bilingual  systems  of  teaching 
non-English-speaking  students. 

H.R.  8000  authorizes  federal  financial 
assistance  to  local  education  agencies  to 
conduct  a  variety  of  programs  such  as: 

original  research  and  demonstration  pilot 

projects  In  the  field  of  bilingual  education; 

Intensive  pre-school  Headstart-type  pro- 
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grams  specifically  designed  to  orient  and 
prepare  non-Kngllsh -speaking  children  lor 
smoother  transition  to,  and  more  rapid  ad- 
Tancem«nt  in,  the  elementary  school  en- 
Tlronment; 

activities  to  emphasize  the  mutually  re- 
inforcing leamlng-ald  benefits  of  the  ability 
to  speak  a  language  other  than  English, 
and  the  ability  to  speak  English; 

regular,  on-going  school-system-wlde  bil- 
ingual education  programs; 

the  teaching  of  both  English  and  the 
language  spoken  In  the  home  so  as  to  en- 
able non-Engllsh-speaklng  students  to  be- 
come truly  bilingual  and  blcultural; 

programs  designed  to  Impart  to  non-Eng. 
Ilsh-speaking  students  a  knowledge  of  and 
pride  in  their  ancestral  language  and  cul- 
tural heritage; 

programs  to  attract  and  retain  as  teachers 
promising  individuals  of  non-English-speak- 
ing ethnic  or  nationality  background; 

community  efforts  to  establish  closer  co- 
operation between  the  school  and  the  home; 
and 

other  related  activities  which  promote  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  provide  a  9- 
man  "Advisory  Committee  On  Increasing 
Educational  Opportunity  For  Bilingual  Chil- 
dren" within  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion serving  as  Chairman. 

Of  the  eight  regular  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  four  are  required  to  be 
educators  with  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  educational  problems  of  children  who 
speak  English  as  a  second  language. 

Moreover,  at  least  four  of  the  Committee 
members  must  be  of  non-English-speaking 
ethnic  or  nationality  background! 

This  arrangement  would  assure  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  would  always  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  persons  with  an  aca- 
demic backgroimd  In  bilingual  education,  at 
well  as  of  those  with  personal  experience 
with   the  problems  of  bilingual  children. 

Persons  with  these  kinds  of  experience  and 
background  would  be  especially  valuable 
when  advising  the  Commissioner  on  estab- 
lishing general  program  policy,  drafting  cri- 
teria and  regulations  for  approval  of  proj- 
ects, and  in  advising  on  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  applications. 

Another  significant  provision  of  H  R  8000 
is  that,  in  order  for  a  grant  application  to 
be  approved,  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
participation  of  children  who  may  be  en- 
rolled In  non-profit  private  schools  in  the 
area  to  be  served,  whose  educational  needs 
are  of  the  type  which  this  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  meet. 

In  California,  and  the  other  Southwestern 
States,  this  requirement  Is  an  Import^int  one 
because  it  will  assure  that  the  full  benefits 
of  bilingual  education  will  be  available  to  all 
our  children,  regardless  of  whether  they  at- 
tend public  schools  or  not. 

My  bill  also  provides  additional  authoriza- 
tion to  set  up  special  centers  for  training 
teachers  of  bilingual  children,  and  for  sup- 
porting special  sunruner  and  regular  session 
institutes  for  such  teachers. 

Finally,  the  measure  makes  research  in  the 
field  of  bilingual  education  eligible  for  fund- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  my  bill  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation, 
nor  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon 

In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  you  and  your 
fellow  Committee  Members  will,  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  be  in  an  excellent  position 
to  make  both  technical  and  substantive  im- 
provements In  the  language  of  the  differing 
proposals  that  have  been  submitted  for  con- 
sideration. And,  In  future  years,  with  the 
practical  experience  we  will  have  gained  In 
conducting  bilingual  education  programs 
In  all  pcu'ts  of  the  country,  we  will  be  aWe 
to  amend  the  sUtute  as  this  experience 
Indlcaltes. 
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I  understand  that  suggestions  hava  al- 
ready corns  from  various  sources  to  raTlsa 
the  bill  for  such  purptosss  as  to  add  further 
emphasis  to  tba  teacher  and  teadisr-alda 
training  aspects  at  the  program,  to  streas 
adult  education  especially  for  parents  ot 
non-Engllsh-speaklng  children,  to  provide  a 
more  flexible  criteria  or  formula  for  dis- 
tributing funds  for  bilingual  education  and 
to  review  the  extent  of  involvement  In  and 
contribution  toward  the  overall  program  by 
state  education  authorttlee. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  consider  these 
uid  other  Ideas  aa  it  continues  Its  analysis 
of  the  problem,  and  attempts  to  devise  the 
best  legislative  approach  to  its  solution. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  urgent  need  for  supporting  the 
principle  of  bilingual  education  for  Amer- 
ica's non-Engllsh-speaklng  school  children, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  Committee's  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  survey  on  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  to  Spanish-speaking  students,  en- 
titled "The  Invisible  Minority",  In  which  the 
National  Education  Association  found  that 
this  group  of  bilingual  and  blcultural  young 
people  represented  what  it  called  "the  most 
acute  educational  problem  in  the  South- 
west." 

The  N.E.A.  study  continued:  "Many  of 
these  young  people  experience  academic 
failure  In  school.  At  beet,  they  have  limited 
success.  A  large  percentage  become  school 
dropouts.  And  little  headway  Is  being  made 
against  the  problem. 

"Spanish -speaking  children  start  school 
with  a  decided  handicap  (the  almost  exclu- 
sive use  of  S[>anish) .  fall  behind  their  class- 
mates In  the  first  grade,  and  each  passing 
year   finds   them   farther   behind. 

"They  are  conditioned  to  failure  In  the 
early  years  of  their  schooling,  and  each 
additional  year  only  serves  to  reinforce  their 
feelings  of  failure  and  frustration." 

The  Spanish-speaking  student  "knows 
some  English  but  has  used  It  Infrequentlv. 
The  language  of  his  home,  his  childhood,  his 
first  years,  is  Si>anlsh.  His  environment,  his 
experiences,  his  very  personality  have  been 
shaped  by  it. 

"But  he  soon  discovers  that  English  is 
the  only  language  acceptable  in  schools." 

In  addition  to  the  languag^e  barrier,  the 
survey  fotmd  that  children  of  Spanish - 
speaking  background  "encounter  a  strange 
and  different  set  of  cultural  patterns,  an 
accelerated  tempo  of  living,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  teachers  who,  though  sympathetic 
and  sincere,  have  little  understanding  of 
the  Spanish-speaking  people,  their  customs, 
beliefs,  and  sensitivities." 

The  National  Education  Association  re- 
port concluded:  "The  need  Is  for  action— 
now! 

"To  meet  the  problem  fully,  however,  fur- 
ther legislation  and  substantially  increased 
appropriations  are  needed.  A  more  intensive 
effort  to  recruit  additional  teachers  from 
among  the  Spanish -speaking  Is  another  im- 
perative. Additional  research,  especially  of 
a  demonstration  nature.  Is  yet  another.  An 
extended  series  of  needs  could  be  listed.  But 
the  tu-gent  need  Is  for  action  and  Innovation 
In  local  schoc*  districts  almost  everywhere." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation proposals  you  are  now  considering 
represent  the  kind  of  Immediate  leglslativs 
•ctlon  recommended  by  the  N.EA.  to  help 


orercom*  ths  sertoiu  linguistic  handicaps 
suffered  by  America's  3  mUllon  non-English- 
speaking  elementary  and  secondary  school 
Children. 

Also  on  a  positive  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  shcnild  begin  to  think 
of  bllinguallsm  in  this  country,  not  so  much 
aa  a  problem,  but  as  a  great  opportunity  and 
a  potential  natlanal  asset  of  tremendous 
value — IX  we  will  but  develop  it  as  such. 

Up  to  now  In  our  schools,  millions  otf  young 
people  who  speak  a  lang^uage  other  than 
English  have  been  cheated  or  damaged  or 
both  by  lU-lnformed  educational  policies 
which  have  made  of  their  bllinguallsm  an 
ugly  disadvantage  in  their  lives. 

It  is  certainly  absurd  that  our  national 
educational  policy  has  directed  the  expendi- 
ttire  of  an  estimated  billion  dollars  a  year 
to  teach  foreign  languages — In  our  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  and  government  agen- 
cies— and  yet  virtually  none  of  this  effort  has 
gone  to  maintain  and  develop  the  already 
existing  cmpetence  of  American  children 
who  speak  these  same  languages  as  a  result 
of  their  family  background. 

For  Instance,  with  some  4  million  native 
speakers  of  French  or  Spanish  In  our  country, 
these  are  the  two  languages  most  widely 
taught,  and  yet.  they  are  also  the  ones  for 
which  we  recognize  the  greatest  unfulfilled 
need. 

It  is  absolutely  Incongruous  to  me  that  we 
should  continue  t6  largely  waste  the  native- 
speaking  talents  and  abilities  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, when  there  Is  such  an  urgent  need  for 
those  very  talents  right  here  In  the  United 
States. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  your 
Committee  Is  providing  the  kind  of  forward- 
looking,  progressive  leadership  we  need  to 
end.  once  and  for  all,  this  tragic  waste,  and  to 
begin  to  utilize  the  extensive  linguistic  abili- 
ties of  our  own  people. 

With  endorsements  of  bilingrual  education 
from  the  Association  of  Mexican-American 
Educators,  the  Affiliated  Teacher  Organiza- 
tions of  Los  Angeles,  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  the  Los  Angeles  Cotuity  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  recent  "Neuvas  Vistas" 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education — plus  enactment 
by  the  California  Legislature  this  Spring  of 
a  bill  (proposed  by  the  California  Teachers 
Association)  to  permit  school  districts  to 
establish  bilingual  instruction  programs 
when  deemed  educationally  advant^eous  to 
their  pupils — I  believe  your  Committee 
should  have  a  friendly  reception  here  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  you  can  feel  assured  of  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  Improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  America's  non-English-speak- 
ing students. 

.'Vnd.  with  the  wholehearted  backing  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  fast-growing  nationwide 
support  on  the  local  and  State  level  for  this 
long-needed  legislation,  and  the  active  con- 
tribution of  Members  of  both  House  and 
Senate,  I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  our 
Joint  efforts  will  be  successful  this  year. 

If  such  a  bright  prospect  Is  realized,  much 
of  the  credit  will  belong  to  the  pioneering 
leadership  provided  by  this  Committee. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming  to  California 
and  for  offering  otir  citizens  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  thoughts  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 
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The  Remarkable  Israel  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
articles  have  been  written  about  the 
recent  Israel-Arab  conflict,  but  few  have 
beoi  as  trenchant  and  knowledgable  as 
the  recent  full-page  account  in  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  written  by 
that  newspaper's  associate  editor, 
Anthony  Harrigan.  Perhaps  because  of 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  terrain  of 
fighting,  as  well  as  of  his  professional 
understanding  of  military  expertise,  Mr. 
Harrigan  was  able  to  give  an  objective 
and  analytical  account  explaining  the 
remarkable  Israel  victory. 

Let  me  quote,  in  particular,  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  Mr.  Harrigan  "s 
article: 

By  rejecting  a  defensive  strategy,  Israel 
denied  the  Arab  forces  the  time  they  needed 
to  "shake  down"  and  organize  their  com- 
bined armies.  The  Israelis  relied  on  the  quick 
knock-out,  and  won. 

In  the  hope  that  this  article  will  aid 
others  in  a  better  understanding  of 
modern  warfare,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  appendix 
(rf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bura   IN   THS   Desert — The    6-Dat    Israel- 
Arab  Wab 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

Needle-nosed  Mirage  Jets  swarmed  from 
airfields  around  Tel  Aviv  and  headed  over  the 
lea  to  approach  Alexandria  from  the  west. 
Shrapnel  burst  amid  the  pxjplar  trees  of  Dan 
Kibbutz  on  the  Sjrrian  border,  and  fields  of 
grass  and  wheat  caught  fire.  Sherman  tanks 
need  across  the  Slnal  Desert,  heading  for 
Um  Egyptian  base  of  El  Arish  where  Russian- 
built  MIG  fighters  were  parked  near  the 
wblte  sand  dunes  and  groves  of  date  palms. 

It  was  Monday,  June  5,  and  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  were  at  war  after  more  than 
»  decade  of  shaky  peace.  The  world  wondered 
how  tiny  Israel,  with  2.6  million  people, 
•ould  fare  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Arab  states  with  100  million  people — nations 
with  large  numbers  of  modern  tanks  and  Jets 
wpplled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Six  days  later,  the  Israelis  had  defeated 
l*iree  armies,  captured  $2  billion  worth  of 
ffliUUry  equipment,  occupied  territory  three 
times  the  size  of  Israel,  and  secured  strategic 
•pproaches  to  Israel  from  the  Suez  Canal  to 
^  mountains  of  Syria.  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan. 
w»el'8  defense  minister  (a  dramatic  figure 
nth  a  black  eye-patch)  overnight  was  a 
anlllar  world  figure— the  master  of 
lightning  war. 

In  the  same  brief  period,  an  Egyptian  gen- 
■U  handed  an  engraved  calling  card  to 
Mi  captors,  and  complained  bitterly  that  his 
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new  luggage  and  transistor  radio  had  been 
lost  in  the  Slnal  debacle. 

Behind  emergence  of  new  personalities  and 
stories  of  daring  and  heroism  Is  a  massive 
power  transformation,  with  Israel  suddenly 
becoming  the  strongest  military  force  In  the 
Middle  East.  Israel's  armed  forces  confounded 
the  world.  They  destroyed  the  aggressive 
potential  of  the  Arabs.  The  only  unfinished 
aspects  of  the  war  are  political,  and  the  fight- 
ing Is  confined  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  armed  conflict  came  and  went  so  fast 
that  it  has  the  hazy,  distant  character  of 
battles   recorded  In   the   Old   Testament. 

For  years  to  come,  however,  students  of 
warfare  will  study  Israel's  extraordinary  six- 
day  campaign  against  the  combined  Arab 
armies.  Military  men  will  scrutinize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Israeli  armed  forces  on  four 
fronts — In  the  Slnal  peninsula,  on  the  Syrian 
border,  In  the  Jerusalem  sector  and  at  Sharm 
el  Sheik  overlooking  the  Strait  of  Tiran. 

The  precise  time  the  war  began  Is  a  matter 
of  dispute  between  the  Israelis  and  Arabs. 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  of  the  Umted 
Arab  Republic  charges  that  the  Israelis  struck 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  5.  with  the 
aid  of  British  and  American  aircraft  (a  base- 
less charge  which  has  been  positively  denied 
by  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  governments). 

The  Israeli  position  Is  that  June  opened 
with  an  Egyptian  armored  division  of  200 
tanks  concentrated  against  the  Israeli  city  of 
Ellat  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Negev  Desert. 
On  June  2.  according  to  the  Israeli  Foreign 
Ministry,  the  Egyptian  front  commander  In 
the  Slnal.  Gen.  Abdul  Mohsen  Mortaga,  pub- 
lished an  order  of  the  day  calling  on  his 
troops  to  wage  a  war  of  destruction  against 
Israel.  Thus  on  the  morning  of  June  5.  ac- 
cording to  the  Israelis,  forces  engaged  IsraeU 
air  and  land  forces,  bombarding  border  vil- 
lages on  the  southern  frontier.  The  Israelis 
also  charge  that  shortly  after  noon  on  the 
same  day  the  Syrians  bombed  Israeli  terri- 
tory and  directed  artillery  fire  at  farming 
settlements. 

The  operations  of  the  Israeli  armed  forces 
were  carried  out  with  surgical  efficiency. 
Military  observers  have  remarked  on  both  the 
audacious  generalship  of  the  Israelis  and  the 
exceptional  discipline  and  dash  of  a  true  peo- 
ple's army.  Patrick  O'Donovan,  a  discerning 
British  writer  who  covered  the  blitzkrieg  in 
the  Middle  East,  has  said  of  this  six-day  con- 
flict: "Perhaps  not  since  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  has  there  been  this  sort  of  absolute, 
symbolic  and  fecund  victory." 

The  key  IsraeU  military  leaders  Involved  in 
the  victory  Include  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan,  Minis- 
ter of  Defense;  MaJ.  Gen.  Itzhak,  Rabin,  Chief 
of  Staff;  MaJ.  Gen.  Halm  Barley,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  Brig.  Gen.  Mordecal  Hod,  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  four  tank  task  force  com- 
manders. Brig.  Gens.  Yeshayah  Gavlsh.  Avra- 
ham  Joffe,  .\rleh  Sharon  and  Israel  Tal. 

On  the  U.A.R.  side,  the  commanders  were 
Field  Marshal  Abdel  Hakim  Amer,  Gen.  Sld- 
ky  Mahmud  of  the  Air  Force.  Adm.  Solelman 
Ezzat  of  the  Navy,  and  Gen.  Mortaga  of  the 
Army.  , 

In  a  triple-pronged  attack,  representing 
brilliant  contingency  planning,  the  IsraeU 
ground  forces  drove  toward  Port  Said.  Is- 
malUa  and  Suez  City.  Another  attack  was 
opened  simultaneously  on  the  Jordanian 
front. 

Within  48  hours  of  the  start  of  the  war 
Israeli  mobile  forces  had  captured  or  by- 
passed U.AJR.  strongpolnt  In  the  Rafah,  Bl 
Arish,  Abu  Agwelglla  triangle. 


On  June  7.  Gen.  Abdul  M.  Husnl,  com- 
manding Egyptian  forces  in  the  Gaza  Strip, 
surrendered  unconditionally  in  Gaza  City 
after  a  fierce  assault.  Thue  IsraeU  armed 
forces  dominated  the  coastal  roads  and  the 
railroad  across  Slnal  to  the  Suez  Canal.  On 
the  same  day,  IsraeU  paratroopers  supported 
by  torpedo  boats,  captiu-ed  Sharm  el  Sheik 
and  the  Kuwaiti  troops  sent  to  defend  It. 

Within  72  hours.  IsraeU  forces  had  reached 
the  Suez  Canal.  In  comparison,  it  took  the 
Israelis  five  days  in  1956  to  reach  a  point  10 
miles  from  the  Suez  Canal.  And  In  that  cam- 
paign of  11  years  ago,  Sharm  el  Sheik  was 
not  seized  until  the  eighth  day  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  6th,  the  main  U_AJi. 
tank  force  was  engaged  In  northeast  Slnal 
and  destroyed  within  24  hours.  In  the  armor 
struggle,  the  Israelis  had  600  tanks  against 
theU.A.R.'s  1,000. 

By  the  fourth  day,  Israeli  troops  enveloped 
the  second  line  of  Arab  defenses  In  the  Slnal. 
Par  to  the  north,  IsraeU  units  had  moved 
into  Jordan  June  5  and  seized  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem  on  June  6. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gavish,  commander  of  the 
southern  front,  reported  thatjils  armored 
and  mechanized  columns  killed  between 
7,000  and  10,000  Egyptian  soldiers  and  cap- 
tured 3.000.  He  also  has  stated  that  his  forces 
destroyed  between  500  and  600  tanks  and 
captured  another  100.  The  captured  and  de- 
stroyed tanks  Included  Soviet  tanks  of  the 
T-34,  T-54  and  Stalin  types. 

According  to  Gen.  Gavish,  the  Egyptians 
had  five  infantry  and  two  armored  divisions 
deployed  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  when  the 
war  began  June  5.  He  also  asserted  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  UA.R.  troope  that 
had  been  fighting  in  Yemen  were  switched 
to  the  Slnal  before  the  war  began.  Saudi 
Arabian  and  Algerian  troops,  which  were  to 
buttress  the  Egyptians,  failed  to  reach  the 
battlefield  before  disaster  overtook  the  Arab  * 
cause. 

While  Israelis  conducted  the  most  perfectly 
planned  armor  assault  since  German  panzer 
divisions  swept  through  Prance  a  generation 
ago,  they  were  aided  by  the  Egyptian  in- 
ability to  handle  the  Soviet  weaponry. 
Though  tanks  are  weapons  designed  to  be 
used  In  mass  and  motion,  the  I^yptlans 
seemed  to  have  no  plaiis  for  mobile  warfare. 
Egyptian  tanks  were  generally  In  dug-ln  po- 
sitions, which  made  them  vulnerable  to  aerial 
attack  by  the  Israelis.  Indeed  one  of  the  basic 
truths  regarding  war  In  the  desert — a  truth 
which  the  U.A.R.  forces  Ignored  Is  that 
desert  war  is  a  war  of  mass  and  movement. 
Israeli  thinking  on  this  point  should  have 
been  well-known  to  the  Egyptians.  Gen. 
Dayan  was  on  record  as  saying  that  In  desert 
terrain  "There  is  no  alternative  to  armor, 
aircraft,  paratroopers  and  paotorlzed  Infan- 
try." Indeed  the  chief  IsraeU  combat  vehicle 
Is  a  half-track,  mounting  a  mortar  and  ma- 
chine guns.  The  Egyptians  were  unable  to 
maintain  unit  coheslveness  in  making  with- 
drawals. The  result  was  what  Gen.  Dayan  de- 
scribed as  "panic  flights." 

Aside  from  this,  there  are  the  factors  of 
Israeli  military  planning  and  national  mo- 
rale. In  Israel  the  army  IS  the  nation.  Thus 
the  Israeli  victory  testifies  to  the  superior 
efficiency  of  democratic  societies  In  develop- 
ing modern  armies.  In  an  under-developed 
country  such  aa  Egypt,  there  Is  a  severe 
shortage  of  technological  and  planning  skUls. 
True  soldierly  spirit,  which  unites  officers  and 
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men  in  a  single  well-knit  combat  team,  also 

Is  lacking. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  military  organiza- 
tion, the  IsraeUs  were  prepared  for  a  rapid 
assault  utilizing  close  coordination  among 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
The  Israelis,  for  example,  depended  on  the 
task  force  concept  in  employment  of 
brigades. 

In  the  Israeli  army,  the  brigade  Is  the 
largest  organizational  unit.  The  professional- 
ism of  the  IsraeU  armed  forces  Is  remarkable 
inasmuch  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
servicemen  are  reservists.  The  army  which 
scored  colossal  victories  was  not  in  existence 
a  week  before  June  5.  ReservUts  were  at  their 
civilian  Jobs.  A  key  element  in  the  success- 
ful IsraeU  blitz  was  Gen.  Hod's  swift,  deadly 
employment  of  400  aircraft. 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  has  given  this  account  of  the 
Initial  air  operation: 

"Just  before  9  ajn.  (on  the  fifth  of  June) , 
people  who  Uve  among  the  complex  of  mili- 
tary airfields  near  Tel  Aviv  heard  the  howl 
of  Jet  engines  rising  to  a  crescendo.  The 
fighter-bombers  lifted  off.  rising  no  higher 
t-hun  600  feet.  The  squadrons  raced  out  across 
the  Mediterranean.  Within  minutes,  they 
were  curving  In  across  the  flat  coastline  of 
the  Nile  Delta,  west  of  Alexandria." 

This  first  strike  was  the  crippling  attack. 
Other  raids  were  conducted  In  an  easterly 
direction— against  Habbanlyah  In  Iraq,  for 
instance.  Some  of  the  French-biait  Israeli 
Mirage  and  Myetere  Jets  flew  eight  sorties  on 
June  6.  Most  of  the  Egyptian  aircraft  were 
caught  on  the  ground  at  four  airfields  in  the 
Slnal  Peninsula  and  two  air  bases  between 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Cairo.  The  Egyptians 
faUed  to  use  the  air-defense  missiles  fur- 
nished to  them  by  the  Russians.  A  SAM  base 
was  located  by  Israeli  forces  between  the 
Mitla  Pass  in  the  Slnal  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
Oen.  Gavlsh.  whose  forces  captured  missiles 
at  this  site,  said:  "The  base  was  complete 
and  ready  for  use." 

In  the  first  24  hours  of  the  war.  the  Israelis 
won  the  most  complete  and  sudden  victory 
In  the  history  of  aerial  conflict.  Gen.  Hod 
Btated  that  "we  ylrtuaUy  destroyed  the 
Egyptian  air  force  in  three  hours."  He  said 
Arab  aircraft  losses  In  the  first  three  days 
of  the  war  included  145  MIG-21'8,  105  MIG- 
ITs,  and  37  MIO-19's. 

This  success  ended  the  threat  of  Arab  air 
attacks  on  Israel's  major  cities.  Remnants  of 
the  U_AJl.  air  force  remained  In  action,  but 
fought  a  hopeless  batUe.  The  bulk  of  the 
Egyptian  alrjKJwer  had  been  parked  on  the 
ground  at  El  Arlsh  and  other  Jet  airfields, 
and  was  destroyed. 

Jack  Scott  of  the  Toronto  Star  was  one  of 
many  correspondents  who  reported  "burned 
skeletons  of  Soviet-built  MIG  Jets  and  other 
Egyptian  aircraft  caught  cold  on  the  tarmac 
by  Israel's  marauding  Jets  in  the  first  hovirs 
of  the  war." 

lanel'B  Dasault  Mirage  and  Mystere  attack 
fighters  attacked  25  Arab  alrbases  In  the  first 
three  hours  of  the  air  war  on  June  6.  There 
was  100  per  cent  commitment  of  the  Israeli 
.  air  force  at  Eero  hour,  with  no  planes  held  in 
reeerve.  Israel  lost  40  aircraft  in  the  six-day 
war,  or  10  per  cent  of  its  air  force.  Approxi- 
mately WOO  million  worth  of  Sovlet-built 
aircraft  were  destroyed  in  the  first  three 
hours  of  the  conflict. 

The  Initial  devastating  air  strikes  were  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  powerful  land  strike.  Playing 
an  Important  role  in  smashing  Egyptian  de- 
fenses were  Israeli  155-mm  howitzers 
mounted  on  tank  chassis. 

Once  the  Israeli  tanks  burst  through  the 
outer  defenses,  the  armored  and  mechanized 
moved  forward  on  a  front  about  a  half-mile 
wide. 

Oen.  Tal  headed  for  the  southern  end  of 
the  Oaza  Strip.  Oen.  Sharon  struck  at  the 
Egyptian  stronghold  of  Abu  Agwelglla.  Oen. 
Joffe  moved  his  force  between  them,  and  en- 
circled the  Egyptians  facing  Oen.  TaL 


After  seizing  El  Arish.  Gen.  Tal's  units 
moved  west  toward  the  Suez  Canal.  Gen. 
Joffe's  brigades  aimed  at  the  Mitla  Pass,  a  key 
strategic  point  on  the  Slnal  Peninsula. 

"The  Mitla  Pass."  Oen.  JolTe  explained 
later.  "Is  about  14  miles  long,  and  whoever 
commands  the  opening  to  the  pass  Is  actually 
in  command  of  all  access  to  the  canal  from 
the  Central  Slnal." 

By  the  night  of  June  7,  the  Mitla  Pass  was 
in  Israeli  hands.  To  the  north,  a  fierce  battle 
raged  at  Blr  Clfgafa,  another  strategic  point 
m  the  Sinai.  Approximately  1.000  tanks  were 
Involved  In  this  engagement.  The  IsraeU  tri- 
umphed here,  and  by  1  a.m.  June  9  Oen.  Tal's 
forces  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  canal 
opposite  Ismalia. 

While  the  principal  war  zone  was  In  the 
Slnal  Peninsula,  the  six-day  war  also  in- 
volved major  operations  against  Jordan  and 
Syria.  As  soon  as  the  war  began  In  earnest, 
Jordan  commenced  an  artillery  bombardment 
on  the  eastern  front.  Artillery  shells  fired  by 
the  Jordanians  fell  In  jyentral  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem. 

Within  36  hours  of  the  start  of  the  war. 
however,  Israeli  troops  had  overrun  Jordan's 
Arab  Legion  and  moved  on  Bethlehem.  Filling 
out  the  Jordanian  pocket  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jordan  River.  IsraeU  troops  captured  He- 
bron. Nablus  and  Jericho. 

The  capture  of  the  Old  City  was  very  much 
an  infantry  operaUon.  however.  According  to 
Col.  Mordecal  Glchon,  one  of  the  command- 
ers In  the  fighting,  IsraeU  Infantrymen  as- 
saulted the  heights  of  the  Old  City— In  an 
effort  to  prevent  damage  to  Its  shrines — 
rather  than  permitting  artillery  to  do  the 
job.  "That  cost  blood  and  sweat,  not  to  touch 
the  holy  places,"  he  Insisted.  "We  didn't  shoot 
with  heavy  stuff  Into  the  city." 

The  strategic  aim  behind  the  Israeli  push 
on  the  Jordanian  front  was  threefold:  1)  to 
relieve  the  threat  to  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of 
government;  2)  to  prevent  cutting  of  the 
vital  Jerusalem-Tel  Aviv  highway,  and  3)  to 
protect  the  narrow  waist  of  Israel,  which  at 
Its  n..rrowest  point  Is  less  than  10  miles  wide. 
With  the  capture  of  Old  Jerusalem,  the 
threat  of  a  slicing  In  two  of  Israel  was  elimi- 
nated. This  enabled  the  Israelis  to  shift  their 
attention  to  the  Syrian  front. 

According  to  documents  released  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
heavy  firing  broke  out  at  3:55  a.m.  on  June 
6  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Israel- 
Syrian  ArmlBtlce  Demarcation  Line.  Artillery, 
tanks,  aircraft  and  napalm  were  employed. 
The  U.N.  Control  Center  at  Tiberius,  on  the 
IsraeU  side  of  the  border,  reported  that  at 
5:52  a.m.,  Syrian  armed  forces  launched  an 
infantry  attack  from  Tel  Azazlyat  towards 
Israeli  territory.  The  Syrians  began  with  a 
general  shelling  of  farming  settlements.  This 
is  an  area  where  the  Syrian-held  mountains 
tower  over  the  IsraeU  kibbutz. 

On  the  »th,  the  Israelis  began  to  force 
their  way  up  the  steep  escarpment  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  in  a  drive 
for  the  high  Syrian  plateau. 

Jay  Bushlnsky.  a  Canadian  Journalist,  ob- 
served this  attack. 

■I  watched  the  battle  get  under  way."  he 
wrote  for  The  Toronto  Star  'from  a  vantage 
point  high  above  the  lyre-ahaped  Sea  of  GaU- 
lee.  Artillery  duels  were  pumping  up  columns 
of  black  and  white  smoke  that  hovered  In- 
congruously over  Capernaum,  at  the  sea's 
northwest  shore.  I  watched  the  delta-winged 
Israeli  aircraft  roar  In  and  drop  their  pay- 
loads  over  artillery  emplaoemenU  that  had 
been  bombarding  Israeli  settlements  below 
throughout  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Not 
a  single  Syrian  or  Iraqi  plane  challenged  the 
Israeli  Mysteres." 

Michael  Lemer  of  The  Washington  Post 
was  With  the  Israeli  troops  on  their  drive  Into 
Syria.  He  wrote: 

"One  could  look  down  the  hills  at  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Israelis  had  come  from  In  the 
fertile  valley.  There  were  no  permanent  de- 
fenses, no  dug-ln  grun  emplacements  there. 


At  the  top  of  the  hills  stood  a  formid..ble 
stationary  defense  line.  Mile  upon  mile  of 
barbed  wire  ran  across  the  fields.  There  were 
carefully  reinforced  stone  trenches  and  pill- 
boxes that  withstood  even  direct  bombing 
hits. 

"Russian  T-54  tanks  still  stood  In  their 
bulldozed  emplacements.  Two  more  st(X)d 
scorched  as  their  drivers  had  tried  to  flee  to- 
ward Damascus.  It  was  not  until  five  miles 
from  the  border  that  I  saw  the  first  S>rian 
vehicle  that  had  not  been  reduced  to  a  twist- 
ed steel  frame.  The  melange  of  traffic  stream- 
ing In  to  Syria  Is  incredible:  Russian  trucka 
captured  at  one  Syrian  border  point,  Ameri- 
can trucks  given  In  aid  agreements,  dozens 
of  civUian  buses  carrying  Infantry,  and  & 
stream  of  private  vehicles  which  the  more 
fortunate  soldiers  took  to  war  with  them. 
Many  of  the  trucks  carry  Inscriptions:  'To 
Damascus  from  Israel  via  The  Dayan  Ex- 
press!" 

This  reference  to  "express"  was  highly  ac- 
ctu-ate,  for  the  IsraeU  forces  6i>ed  into  hlth- 
erto  ominous  Syria.  The  Israeli  strike  In 
Syria  was  three-pronged,  with  forces  moving 
eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lebanese 
border,  from  approximately  a  mld-polni  on 
the  Israeli-Syrian  border,  and  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

This,  in  short.  Is  the  story  of  the  six  day 
war  In  the  Middle  East.  It  was  triumph  of  a 
well-trained,  well-led  army  capable  of  quick 
mobilization  and  rapid  maneuver.  It  took  a 
tremendous  toll  of  Arab  forces  by  deep- 
thrusting  attacks. 

By  rejecting  a  defensive  strategy,  Israel 
denied  the  Arab  forces  the  time  they  needed 
to  "shake  down"  and  organize  their  com- 
bined armies.  The  Israelis  relied  on  the  quick 
knock-out,  and  won. 
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An  American  Answers  Stokely  Carmichael 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   L017ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
surely  Carmichael  rants  and  raves 
across  the  country  spewing  fortn  racism 
and  inciting  riots  and  bloodshed,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  fighting — and  far 
too  many  thousands  dying — In  Vietnam. 
A  greater  loss  of  life  than  the  total  killed 
in  the  American  Revolution,  the  War  ol 
1812,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  Spanish- 
American  War  combined. 

Yet,  Carmichael  is  given  banner  head- 
lines in  many  of  our  Nation's  press,  on 
radio  and  TV  by  newsmen  and  com- 
mentators, who  for  some  reason  have 
created  raclBm  to  sensationalism  and 
now  overplay  disloyal  tactics  and 
utterances. 

What  do  Negro-American  senicemen 
In  Vietnam  think  of  Carmlchaers  activi- 
ties? These  same  journalists,  who  sell 
newspapers  by  overplaying  Carmichael 
have  little  place  in  their  newspaper 
columns  or  on  their  newcasts  for  thl« 
vital  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interesting  and 
thought-provoking  article  on  this  sub- 
ject appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  insert  it  following  my 
remarks : 
Virr  Vbt  Raps  Hatb  Groups— Blames  Deaths 

ON  Anttwab  SPrSCHBS 
(By  Rod  Gibson) 
Lawson     Burford.     a     24-year^ld     N^ 
corpsman  reooverlng  in  the  naval  hosplUJ 


at  Great  Lakes  from  bullet  wounds  in  both 
legs,  said  yesterday  he  beUeves  Stokely  Car- 
michael and  his  followers  are  Indirectly  to 
blame  for  many  American  casualties  In  Viet 
Nam. 

"The  Viet  Cong  use  these  riots  and  anti- 
war speeches  as  propaganda."  Burford  said, 
"It  does  not  affect  the  Americans  fighting 
there,  but  It  sure  makes  the  Cong  keep 
fighting  and   confuses  the  Vietnamese." 

Burford  served  In  a  combined  action 
command  fC.A.Cl  unit  In  the  Vietnamese 
vilL^ge  of  Cau  HaJ.  Here  he  delivered  four 
babies,  treated  the  civilians  for  wounds  and 
diseases,  and  went  on  patrols  with  the  rest 
of  the  unit. 

SHOT  IN  BOTH  LEGS 
Burford.  a  corpsman  from  Webster  Grove. 
Mo.,  said  he  cannot  Join  Carmichael's  hate 
campaign  against  whites.  He  saved  too  many 
of  them  'rom  dying  and  In  turn  was  saved  by 
22-year-old  southern  white  marine  corporal 
from  his  unit  who  sacrificed  his  life  to  save 
Burford's. 

Burford  had  been  shot  In  both  legs  during 
a  night  ambush  of  his  patrol.  The  marine 
corporal  left  his  position  of  safety  to  drag 
the  wounded  corpsman  off  an  exposed  road. 
When  a  grenade  landed  nearby,  the  ma- 
rine protected  Burford  with  his  body,  suf- 
fering wounds  to  his  back.  He  started  to 
drag  Burford  away  when  the  second  grenade 
landed.  Again  the  marine  took  more  shrap- 
nel In  the  back.  He  was  setting  up  a  machine 
fun  when  the  third  grenade  explosion  mor- 
tally wounded  him. 
"Doc.  I'm  hit.  Can  you  reach  me?" 
Burford  tried  to  help,  but  his  useless  legs 
prevented  him  from  crawling  the  15  feet 
which  separated  him  from  the  white  marine. 

TREATED  AS  TKArrORS 

The  young  marine  called  for  his  mother. 
»nd  then  there  was  silence.  Tears  ran  down 
Burford's  checks  as  a  flare  outlined  the  body 
of  the  dead  marine.  The  dead  mans  hand 
still  extended   toward  the  corpsman. 

"Negroes  and  whites  must  realize  that 
the  most  important  thing  Is  to  save  this 
country  when  it  is  in  trouble."  Burford 
said.  "That  comes  first.  If  the  Communist 
ever  take  over,  there  won't  be  any  marches 
or  demonstrations  for  Negroes,  peaceful  or 
otherwise.  Men  like  Carmichael  would  be 
Jailed  for  the  traitors  they  are. 

"I  lived  with  the  Vietnamese  and  learned 
to  like  and  respect  them.  They  are  a  won- 
derful people.  There  are  Vietnamese  civilians 
killed  by  American  fire,  but  It  always  Is  ac- 
cidental. What  does  Carmichael  ha%"e  to  say 
about  American  troope  who  are  killed  ac- 
cidentally from  their  own  artillery  and 
planes?  Wherever  there  Is  war,  there  will  be 
tragic  accidents. 

"As  for  the  Vietnamese  babies.  I  treated 
many  of  them  who  had  been  tortured  by  the 
Viet  Cong.  Some  were  beyond  treatment, "such 
»■  the  4-month  old  baby  In  our  village  The 
Viet  Cong  held  a  pistol  to  Its  head  and  shot 
It  to  convince  the  family  It  Is  more  ad- 
nntageoua  to  become  Cong.  These  are  not 
Jccldenta.  And  this  Is  why  this  war  must  be 
"Dnght." 

"There  are  things  that  have  to  be  done 
la  this  country  for  the  Negro.  And  this 
requires  a  responsible  Negro  leader.  But 
Stokely  Carmichael  Is  not  that  man.  He 
nwer  listens.  Just  keeps  talking  hate  and 
noience. 

^e  checked  the  dressing  on  his  wound, 
■«•  silent  for  a  moment,  then  leaned  back 
•M  sighed.  "I  have  wanted  to  debate  Car- 
aWiael  publicly  and  this  Is  probably  the 
o«  chance  that  I  will  have.  Most  of  the 
wgroes  I  havs  talked  to  in  Viet  Nam  feel 
w»  »me  way  about  him.  It  always  seems 
«*t  the  fool  like  Carmichael  geta  the  most 
Pobiicity.  The  rest  of  us  are  too  busy  flght- 
«8  wars,  making  a  Uvlng  for  ourselves,  or 
"wng  for  our  families." 
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Liberty  and  Freedom — Sennon  by 
Dr.  Malcolm  Mathesoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  BROOKE 

OF    MASS.^CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eloquent, 
thoughtful,  and  timely  sermon  entitled 
"Liberty  and  Freedom,"  preached  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  Matheson,  of  the  Chestnut 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Worces- 
ter. Mass..  on  July  2, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Liberty  and  Freedom 
(Sermon  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Matheson.  Chestnut 

Street  Congregational  Church,  Worcester, 

Mass.,  July  2,  1967) 

"If  you  continue  in  my  word,  vou  are  truly 
my  DLsclple,  and  you  tcill  know  the  Truth, 
and  the  Truth,  will  make  you  free!"— John  8' 
31-32. 

"The  Lord  is  the  Spirit,  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Xxjrd  is — there  is — there  Is  Free- 
dom."— Corinthians  2:  3-17. 

The  words  of  Jesus  concerning  truth  and 
freedom  seemingly  went  unchallenged.  He 
was  speaking  to  a  rather  sophisticated  group 
of  Jews  who  had  some  faith  in  Him.  The 
Jews  believed  they  were  free  and  so  they 
were  to  same  degree,  even  while  under  the 
yoke  or  Rome.  Russia  longs  to  liberate  the 
American  people  from  the  shackles  of  the 
"Capitalists '.  We  can  think  of  many  coun- 
tries which  were  "liberated"  by  the  Soviet 
Onion— Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania,  etc. 
When  we  speak  of  "freedom"  and  "liberty" 
we  Instinctively  think  of  political  independ- 
ence. 

We  have  been  taught  that  the  "Pounding 
Fathers"  established  Liberty  here  for 
all— and  for  all  time.  But  we  know  that 
we  must  continually  defend  our  freedom  all 
the  time  from  enemies  within  and  enemies 
without.  Jesus  spoke  about  another  freedom; 
a  freedom  born  of  knowing  God  in  Christ.— 
"If  you  continue  In  My  word,  then  you  will 
know  the  Truth,  and  the  TititU  shall  make 
you  free."  In  the  context  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  being  free  by  heritage.  Every  person 
must  make  the  choice  whether  or  not  he 
really  wants  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and  upon 
that  decision  rests  the  second  part  of  the 
proposition—  You  shall  know  the  Truth  and 
the  Truth  shall  make  you  free." 

An  example  might  be  found  in  that  of 
cigarette  smoking.  I  think  everyone  In  this 
country  knows  the  truth  about  cigarette 
smoking.  But  Just  this  week  the  report  was 
released  that  percentage-wise.  cigarette 
smoking  has  increased.  The  constant 
advertising  Is  paying  off.  Alcoholism  Is  our 
number-three  top  disease  in  this  country 
today.  One  In  every  13  who  Indulge  In 
alcoholic  beverages  Is  doomed  to  become  an 
alcoholic!  Think  of  that.  We  know  the  Truth 
about  alcohol;  but  structures  of  our  Society 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  make  It  a 
nation  of  alcoholics — and  they  are  suceed- 
ing  at  an  alarming  rate.  During  this  past 
week  I  attended  the  General  Synod  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  held  in  Cincinnati. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  dangers  of 
cigarette  smoking  or  of  alcoholism,  or  of 
gambling.  We  were  too  busy  with  other 
things. 


We.  who  claim  to  be  free,  are  very  often 
slaves — prisoners  of  forces.  Influences,  pas- 
sions and  desires  which  each  of  us  knows 
only  too  weU.  And  yet  in  our  more  sober 
moments,  we  know  that  these  keep  us  from 
being  our  real,  true  selves.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  truly  free  from  outside  Influences 
and  therefore  we  cannot  be  the  persons 
God  Intended  us  to  be!  But,  hear  this— "If 
you  continve  in  my  word,  vou  shall  know  the 
Truth  and  Truth  shall  make  you  free!" 

People  must  choose  to  be  free  before  free- 
dom can  be  a  reaUty.  Somehow,  as  a  nation 
we  don't  understand  this.  Political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  are  contingent  upon  spiritual 
freedom.  Every  person,  simply  because  he  or 
she  Is  a  person,  has  the  God-given  right  to 
be  free!  Slavery.  In  any  form.  Is  an  Insult 
to  God  and  humanity!  For  me.  this  U  true 
religiously  as  well  as  politically! 

Freedom  can  never  mean  "the  right  to  do 
as  we  please".  Freedom  Involves  choices 
Right  choices  Involve  study  and  hard  work 
Freedom  Involves  responslblUty.  -Obedience 
to  Law  Is  Liberty  or  Freedom."  But  this  In- 
volves, making,  testing,  reviewing  and 
getting  proper  laws  enacted  (also  getting 
obsolete  laws  off  the  book!).  This  la  no 
simple  task.  Freedom  Is  alwavs  Jeopardized 
when  It  Involves  unnecessary  Injury  to 
others.  ' 

The  great  drama  enacted  out  In  each  of  us 
which  is  the  never-ending  plot  of  the  novel- 
ist and  playwTlght.  is  this;  Man  longs  to  be 
free,  yet  plunges  into  one  slavery  after  an- 
other! Inner  and  outer  conflicts.  The  genius 
of  Jesus,  for  me,  was  His  abilltv  to  see  and 
understand  the  "human  dilemma"  Jesus 
gave  the  answer.  There  can  be  no  real  free- 
dom unless  and  until  men  and  women  and 
young  people  voluntarUy  accept  the  Lord- 
ship of  God  over  all  of  life.  We  win  be  slaves 
or  something  or  someone— no  matter!  Jesus 
calls  us  to  be  God's  slave,  but  we  are  assured 
that  If  we  become  Gods  person,  we  shall 
then  Indeed  be  free  to  be  authentic  persons 
God  Is  our  Maker.  Then  if  He  Is  our  Mas- 
ter— no  other  power  can  enslave  us' 

Arnold  Toynbee.  In  his  "Study  of  His- 
tory", lists  19  great  civilizations  that  have 
collapsed.  16  of  these  died  as  a  result  of  In- 
ternal weakness  such  as  Idleness,  drunken- 
ness, physical  infirmities  etc.  Only  3  of  the 
19  were  conquered  by  enemies  without'  The 
rapid  increase  of  divorce— the  belittling  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  home— higher  and  higher 
taxes,  while  the  public  money  was  wasted— 
a  mad  craze  for  pleasure  which  became  in- 
creasingly exciting  and  brutal— gigantic  arm- 
aments for  war.  while  the  nation  decayed 
internally— the  decline  of  religion,  with  faith 
becoming  mere  form— all  of  this  brought 
about  the  fall  of  a  great  naUon— Rome  ac- 
cording to  Edward  Gibbons,  WTltten  nearly 
two  centuries  ago.  In  many  wavs,  this  may 
be  a  picture  of  1967  America ! 

July  4,  1967.  Independence  Day.  can  be  a 
milestone  In  our  National  Life  and  In  your 
personal  life— if  we  stop  to  remember  that 
real  Freedom  and  Liberty!  God  in  Christ  of- 
fers to  enter  our  hearts  and  our  wUls  and  be 
our  personal  liberator.  This  is  what  the  Bible 
means  for  me  where  we  read  that  ChHst  cume 
to  set  the  captives  free.  All  people  are  In  one 
bondage  or  another  until  they,  each  one 
voluntarily  accepts  God  as  the  most  Impor- 
tant Reality  of  Life  Itself !— becoming  God- 
centered  ! 

What  about  your  life?  Do  you  know  Lib- 
erty and  complete  Freedom  In  your  life?  To 
consciously  Invite  God  to  rule  your  life  Is  to 
live  a  Godly  life  each  moment  of  your  life. 
"If  you  continue  In  my  word,  you  are  my 
Disciple.  You  will  know  the  Truth  and  the 
Truth  shall  make  you  free."  (Jesus'  words) 
Saint  Paul  tells  us.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is.  there  is  Freedom". 

What  about  you !  Have  you  been  liberated 
by  your  choice  of  becoming  a  servant  of 
God? 
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Meeting  the  Threat  of  Superttriket 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNZSSEX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Mr.  David  L.  Benetar,  appearing  in 
the  July  11  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes  the  growing  menace 
of  industrywide  bargaining  In  labor- 
management  disputes.  The  disruptive 
effect  which  widespread  application  of 
coalition  bargaining  could  have  on  our 
economy  poses  a  serious  problem.  It  Is 
our  responsibility  as  legislators  to  act 
on  it  before  It  becomes  Insoluble. 

To  tills  end  I  recently  introduced  H.R. 
10530.  a  bill  which  would  fractionalize 
massive  labor  disputes  such  as  the  re- 
cently threatened  rail  strike,  facilitate 
rapid,  equitable  settlement,  and  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  general  public. 

The  facts  enumerated  in  Mr.  Bene- 
tar's  article  are  further  proof  of  the 
need  for  such  legislation  in  this  field. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  it  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  : 

New  Labor  Plot:  The  Superstrike 
(By  David  L.  Benetar) 

(Not*. — iSr.  Benetar,  a  partner  In  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Nordllnger,  Rlegelman,  Be- 
netar &  Chamey,  is  active  In  the  practice  of 
labOTlaw.) 

The  forces  of  organized  labor  are  embarked 
on  two  campaigns  that  seem  destined  to 
collide:  One  Is  determined  to  resist  the 
mounting  pressure  for  strike  curbs  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  the  other  Is  simul- 
taneously pushing  on  to  bigger  and  more 
crippling  strikes  by  way  of  coalition  bar- 
gaining. 

The  legality  of  coalition  bargaining  as  It 
has  beer,  practiced  and  developed  Is  being 
tested  now  in  the  coiirts  and  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  But  its  eco- 
nomic significance  to  the  future  of  labor- 
management  relations.  Its  alms  and  prob- 
able consequences  are  already  clear. 

Coalition  bargaining  Is  the  latest  step  the 
unions  are  taking  toward  increasing  eco- 
nomic power.  In  recent  bargaining  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  and  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp.,  this  meant  an  alliance  of  internation- 
al unions  that — directly  or  through  locals — 
represented  various  employes  in  separate 
bargaining  tinlts.  This  way,  the  employer 
was  confronted  with  the  massed  power  of 
the  union  group. 

Common  bargaining  goals  were  adopted  by 
the  allied  unions  after  Joint  conferences 
and  a  pledge  of  unity.  The  conference,  the 
pledge  and  aU  succeeding  joint  meetings  and 
pronoiincements  were  given  maxlmiun  pub- 
licity by  the  unions  so  as  to  keep  the  af- 
fected employes,  the  employers  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  aware  of  the  economic  strength 
being  built  up.  The  entire  venture  was  con- 
ducted under  the  aegis  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  president,  George  Meany. 

TTLTIICATX    COAL 

Before  the  coalition  got  under  way  offi- 
cially. Its  ultimate  goal  was  described  by 
Walter  Reuther.  Speaking  as  the  author  of 
the  concept  to  a  November  1965  AFL-CIO 
convention,  Mr.  Reuther  saw  this  goal  as 
being  "to  force  companies  to  negotiate  ma- 
jor economic  Items  on  a  national  level." 
Once  the  coaUtlon  was  formed,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Electri- 
cal Workers — the  union  representing  the 
largeftt  number  of  GE  and  Westlnghouse 
employes   in   the   coalition — ^wblle   denying 


the  existence  of  any  formal  agreement  not 
to  make  separate  settlements,  defined  the 
alliance  as  one  wherein  the  unions  must 
"think  together,  plan  together  and  act  to- 
gether." Thus  while  individual  autonomy 
was  claimed  in  form,  the  essence  of  the  al- 
liance was,  of  course,  group  action. 

The  unions'  asserted  Justification  for  this 
kind  of  alliance  Is  their  desire  to  offset  cen- 
tral labor  relations  planning  by  an  employer 
who  deals  separately  with  several  unions 
but  maintains  a  common  policy  as  to  all. 
The  plain  effect  of  It,  however,  Is  to  blur 
or  even  obliterate  the  separate  bargaining 
unit  lines  established  for  the  most  part  by 
the  NLRB  at  the  request  of  the  very  unions 
now  seeking  to  eliminate  them. 

In  fact,  In  many  instances  the  unions 
now  Joined  in  coalition  were  rivals  In  the 
election  proceedings  that  established  the 
units.  And  each  rival  was  at  great  pains  to 
convince  the.  employes  in  those  units  that 
it,  rather  than  any  other  union,  could  best 
represent  them. 

With  coalition  bargaining,  the  role  of  the 
rank-and-file  union  member  In  deciding  his 
own  destiny  within  his  own  union  seems 
headed  for  minimization.  If  not  extinction. 
Moreover,  it  was  the  unions  themselves,  in 
their  organizational  stage,  that  were  respon- 
sible for  the  segmentation  of  business  enter- 
prise Into  separate  bargaining  units.  This 
process  Is  still  going  on  over  the  vigorous 
protest  of  management  in  such  fields  as  de- 
partment stores  and  insurance  companies. 
Their  traditionally  large,  and  In  some  In- 
stances multi-location,  units  have  been  frag- 
mented at  the  unions'  behest. 

What  does  all  this  portend?  The  future 
expansion  of  the  plan  and  concept  of  coali- 
tion bargaining  has  been  authoritatively 
predicted  in  a  United  Auto  Workers  admin- 
istrative letter  of  last  April  20  which  states 
that  plans  are  afoot  in  more  than  70  multi- 
plant  corporations. 

The  measure  of  coalition  bargaining's  suc- 
cess Is  the  unity  It  commands.  This  means 
both  tighter  control  of  union  bargaining 
policy  from  the  top  of  each  participating 
union  and,  more  subtly,  a  transfer  of  autono- 
mo\is  power  by  each  \inlon  to  the  group. 
Thus  the  leadership  role  given  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO  seems  to  be  not  merely 
symbolic  of  miiltl-unlon  group  action  but 
prophetic  of  It  as  well. 

STRIKING   TOGETHER 

The  coalition  movement  is  not  confined  to 
common  planning:  it  Is  also  dedicated  to 
common  action.  When  the  UAW  describes 
the  bargaining  at  OE  In  1966  as  a  "fruitful 
experience  which  combined  the  power  of  11 
unions,"  it  is  talking  in  polite  terms  of  a 
strike  threat  by  11  unions.  And  an  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  lUE  noted  In  a  speech 
entitled  "A  Victory  for  Coordinated  Bargain- 
ing" that  "thus  was  created  a  unanimous  de- 
termination by  the  membership  of  11  unions 
to  stand  firm.  If  no  acceptable  agreement 
was  reached  by  Oct.  2,  chainwlde  strikes 
would  shut  down  90%  of  the  GE  plants." 

This  kind  of  talk  awakens  echoes  of  the 
on-going  confrontation  between  10  unions  in 
New  York  City  and  the  publishers  of  the 
dwindling  total  of  the  city's  newspapers.  It 
Is  an  all-for-one-and-one-for-all  approach, 
massing  strike  power  and  building  toward 
emergency  disputes  of  national  import. 

It  would  appear  difficult,  at  the  very  least, 
for  labor  to  Justify  tills  new  massing  of  strike 
power  that  'coalition  bargaining  represents 
and  Its  unprecedented  trend  to  oneness  and 
bigness  while  at  the  same  time  fending  off 
legislative  curbs  on  major  strikes.  The  public 
and  Congress  might  not  readily  accept  as  con- 
vincing any  explanation  that  seeks  to  recon- 
cile the  drive  of  the  unions  for  segmentation 
of  a  business  enterprise  during  organizing 
campaigns  with  a  sharp  reversal  of  direction 
when  organizing  Is  completed  and  the  time 
for  bargaining  arrives. 

In  short,  will  the  public  and  Congress  ac- 
cept the  unions'  asserted  need  for  central 
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planning  as  an  excuse  for  a  buildup  of  cen- 
tral strike  power  that  will  overrun  the  dlvld- 
ing  lines  between  bargaining  units  and  be- 
tween unions  and  weld  a  new  aggregate  of 
economic  power  to  threaten  more,  and  more 
crippling,  strikes? 

This  question  will  emerge  with  Increasing 
clarity  in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead  as 
Congress  ponders  strike-curbing  measures. 
And  It  win  demand  answers  that  aren't  self- 
contradictory. 


Geneva  Tariff  Negotiations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "New  Tariff  Cuts  Pose  Dan- 
gers," written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  and 
published  In  the  State  newspaper,  Co- 
lumbia, B.C.,  on  July  6,  1967. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  knowledgeable  and 
well-informed  writer.  He  raises  some 
basic  and  serious  questions  concerning 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  agreements 
reached  in  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations,  which  have  recently  been 
completed.  I  share  Mr.  Taylor's  con- 
cern, and  I  commend  his  observations 
to  the  study  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Tabift  Cots  Pose  Dangers — Untted 
States  Shoulo  Relate  Imports  to  Domes- 
tic NXEDS 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Congress  should  take  a  careful  look  at  the 
touted  new  reductions  in  tariffs. 

General  Motors  built  Its  first  25  million 
cars  across  a  period  of  32  years.  It  built  Its 
next  26  million  witliin  14.  Ttiis  has  typified 
the  thrust  in  our  automotive  industry— but 
no  longer. 

The  output  has  remained  largely  static  for 
the  past  decade. 

The  period's  great  Increase  in  our  use  of 
automobiles  has  been  mostly  lost  by  Wash- 
ington's out-of-date  Import  policy,  which  U 
today  Just  plain  stupid. 

Foreign  sellers  have  already  surpassed  our 
country  by  making  more  than  half  the 
world's  output.  Willie  our  own  automotive 
Industry — this  great  belwether — languished 
last  year  and  laid  off  oountlese  workers,  Im- 
ports soared  to  a  record  650,000  units. 

Our  auto  manufacturers  expect  to  build 
only  7.7  million  cars  in  their  U.S.  plants  In 
1967,  fewer  than  10  years  ago.  But  foreign 
workers  will  deliver  here  an  estimated  700.000 
another,  new  all-time  iiigh.  As  one  result, 
dealers  in  U.S.-bullt  cars  have  declined  nine 
times  in  the  past  10  years.  The  only  exception 
was  1963. 

Says  Japan's  Nissan  Automobile  Company'i 
expcnt  manager,  Kaijli  Uno:  "There  is  mueb 
room  for  our  sales  expansion  In  America." 

Yet,  except  for  Canada,  we  cannot  sell  our 
cars  abroad  In  a  single  major  country,  in- 
cluding Japan,  without  leaping  a  prohlblUve 
tariff  barrier  and  in  some  we  face  an  abso- 
lute shutout  through  a  quota. 

IndustrlalistA  at>Toad  aeem  to  feel  ttiat 
turnabout  is  foul  play,  protesting  even  the 
Increased  Common  Market  auto  imports  into 
Italy:  FUt  chief  Vlttorlo  Valetta  has  com- 
plained:  "When  eating  at  someone's  table 
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vou  should  be  very  careful  to  take  only  your 
own  portion." 

Straight  across  the  bocu'd  foreign  sellers 
bere  are  already  on  the  biggest  l>ender  since 
the  sack  of  Constantinople. 

Our  imports  of  steel  have  reversed  our 
fine  $600  million  export  balance  of  10  years 
ago.  Steel  imports  now  exceed  our  exports  by 
about  $600  million  annually.  The  steel  in- 
dustry slump  Is  Just  a  question  of  who  makes 
the  steel — American  or  foreign  suppliers.  So 
Is  the  slump  in  the  aluminum  Industry. 

It  takes  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel,  and  10  tons  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of 
aliiminum.  Consider  the  effect  of  our  coal 
miners. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  allowed  a  high-rec- 
ord billion  pounds  of  foreign  meat  to  come 
in  last  year.  Tills  Intensified  foreign  meat 
Invasion  is  obviously  Indistinguishable  from 
a  30  per  cent  drop  In  U.S.  range  prices  since 
1963.  And  all  this  while  Washington  spends 
our  taxpayers'  money  hand  over  fist  to  bol- 
ster meat  prices  to  salvage  the  disaster  of  our 
ranges.  Imports  are  also  wrecking  our  sheep 
and  wool  industries  and  even  mink-ranching 
M  well. 

Our  1966  textile  Imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports by  S902  million.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
unemployment  is  incresising  in  our  slump- 
ing textile  Industry?  And  how  about  the 
American  cotton  farmer  who  depends  on  the 
textile  output? 

The  Agriculture  Department  recently  re- 
ported that  U.S.  1968  imports  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles represented  1.03  million  bales  of  raw 
cotton.  This  Is  three  times  the  bales  repre- 
•ented  in  our  cotton  textile  exports.  The  an- 
nual drain  on  our  balance  of  payments  by 
imported  steel  and  textiles  alone  exceeds  $1.5 
billion  annually.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  have 
a  gold  crisis? 

Foreign  machine-tool  Imports  have  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  five  years  to  an  all-time 
high  while  our  own  machine-tool  industry  Is 
In  a  dreadful  slump.  Its  1967  first-quarter 
orders  fell  37  per  cent  below  last  year.  Order 
cancellations  rose  43  per  cent — three  times 
the  year-earlier  rate.  And  the  railway  equip- 
ment industry's  bacldog  of  new  orders  has 
fallen  $1.2  billion  In  the  past  12  months — a 
sickening  80  per  cent. 

Doesn't  charity  begin  at  home? 

Our  supine  bureaucrats  seem  afraid  to  en- 
force our  antidumping  laws.  As  a  result,  for- 
eign producers  dump  here  surplus  steel, 
aluminum,  textiles,  glass,  chemicals,  wire, 
■boea,  automobiles,  electrical  goods  and 
whatnot  produced  by  labor  so  cheap  that  the 
American  worker  couldnt  possibly  live  on 
That  the  foreign  workers  are  paid. 

Free  trade  is  the  right  goal.  Certainly, 
America  must  buy  from  the  world  to  sell  to 
the  world.  But  every  country  in  the  world 
relates  its  imports  to  its  domestic  needs.  So 
should  we. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
July  7  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
Mieds  some  badly  needed  light  on  the 
whys"  of  the  latest  teenage  fad.  the 
summer  riot.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
jaarks,  the  author  argues  that  society 
Itself,  with  its  abhorrence  of  police  pro- 
tection and  beUef  in  uncontroUed  child 
development.  Is  only  paving  the  way  for 
"irther  outbreaks  of  violence. 
,  The  editorial  follows: 


The  StTBsiDiZED  Rioters 

After  hearing  all  the  sage  and  self-serving 
explanations  and  excuses  for  Negro  explosions 
of  violence,  we  oome  face  to  face  with  the 
Lake  Geneva  type  riot  which  has  also  become 
an  annual  affair. 

There  are  similar  annual  affairs  of  the 
same  nature  in  Florida,  California,  and  New 
England — not  to  mention  sometimes  virtu- 
ally unreported  campus  riots  which  consist 
of  little  more  than  the  youth  having  sport 
with  the  p>olice. 

In  any  case,  the  new  American  custom  Is 
annual  summer  rioting  which  takes  little  ac- 
count of  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  rioters. 

The  only  difference  between  Negro  youth 
and  white  youth  seems  to  be  that  whites 
prefer  to  go  to  somebody  else's  town  for  the 
riot,  whereas  the  Negroes  do  theirs  at  home. 

Why? 

One  begins  to  suspect  that  the  biggest 
single  reason  is  simply  that  those  Involved 
are  either  too  young  or  too  dumb  to  realize 
the  possible  long-term  consequences;  they 
are  bored;  they  regard  the  activity  as  a  kind 
of  sport  and  a  particularly  attractive  one  in 
which  they  can  make  their  own  rules  while 
the  police  have  to  be  sporting  ai>out  it; 
and  if  you  "lose"  and  they  grab  you  what 
can  they  really  do  to  you.  anyway? 

This  "so  what?"  attitude  has  repeatedly 
been  displayed  by  youth  arrested  in  the 
course  of  vandalism,  or  a  game  of  "cowboys 
and  Indians"  played  with  police  who  are 
supposed  to  use  great  restraint  and  not  hurt 
anybody. 

It  has  been  expressed  flat  out.  also,  by 
"test  wise"  youths  who  are  described  as  back- 
ward, drop-out.  retarded  and  stupid,  as 
well  as  smart-aleck  college  kids.  We  know 
of  more  than  one  example  of  the  kid  who 
is  supposed  to  be  stupid,  but  who  is  smart 
enough  to  grin  and  tell  you,  "Until  I'm  16. 
I  can  do  anything  and  the  pwllce  can't  lay 
a  hand  on  me.  I  can  get  away  with  murder." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  crime  Is  Juvenile,  we 
are  told  now. 

Why? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we've  adopted  the 
abstract  theory  that  "deterrence  doesn't 
work"  .  .  .  and  we've  been  proving  that  with- 
out it  we  have  a  permissive  atmosphere  which 
escalates  Juvenile  misbehavior  In  mtiltiples 
on  multiples. 

This  phenomenon  is  uniquely  American, 
and  there  is  another  aspect  that  really  tells 
us  what  they  think  of  our  philosophic  ap- 
proach. 

Both  the  "rebels"  against  "adult  society" 
and  the  "rebels '  against  "white  BOdety" 
constantly  demand  that  the  society  they 
mark  as  "enemy"  should  subsidize  their 
revolt 

The  subsidized  rebel,  expressing  iila  de- 
pendent Independence  and  his  "pay  my 
way"  Individualism  is  a  re<U  phenotnenon. 
indeed! 

Who  is  kidding  whom? 

One  thing  sure,  we  aren't  kidding  the 
youngsters.   We're  only  kidding  ourselves. 


U.N.  Troops  From  United  States  for 
Africa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
report  appeared  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Evening  Star  of  June  21,  Indicat- 
ing that  during  the  northeast  Africa 
crisis,  our  American  boys,  at  an  esti- 


mated taxp>ayers'  expense  of  $20  million, 
were  ordered  to  stand  by  as  "quick  reac- 
tion" forces  ostensibly  to  prevent  any 
infringement  on  national  sovereignty  by 
either  Arab  or  Zionist. 

Mothers  and  dads  are  entitled  to  ask 
under  what  authority  their  boys  were 
placed  on  the  alert  for  Interference  in 
another  war  on  foreign  soil,  and  upon 
whose  orders  would  they  have  been 
thrown  into  combat,  that  is,  the  Presi- 
dent's, or  the  Secretariat  General  of  the 
U.N.?  Who  in  our  country  are  so  deter- 
mined to  have  American  blood  spilled  in 
Africa? 

Since  our  announced  foreign  policy 
was  "neutral."  except  to  protect  terri- 
torial integrity  from  aggression,  on 
which  side  were  American  l>oys  to  have 
fought?  Egypt  was  and  still  Is  occupied, 
but  our  troops  were  not  committed.  Had 
Israel  been  invaded,  would  our  boys  have 
been  "needed"?  Or  was  there  no  act  of 
aggression  by  either  side?  Weird  na- 
tional policy? 

Or  was  the  intended  sinking  of  the 
U.S.S.  Liberty  to  have  ser\'ed  as  the 
catalyst  to  justify  U5.  involvement? 
Combined  attack  effort  by  sea  and  air — 
seldom  under  single  command — calls  for 
a  staff  command  decision. 

I  insert  the  news  release  following  my 
remarks: 

Wai  Exeecise  by  70.000  Is  Canceled 

The  Pentagon  has  called  off  Exercise  Kitty 
Hawk,  a  large-scale  training  exercise  for  the 
quick  reaction  forces  that  would  have  been 
used— if  they  had  been  needed — In  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis. 

The  Defense  Department  annotmced  the 
cancellation  of  the  operation,  which  would 
have  cobt  more  than  $20  million  yesterday 
afternoon  in  an  effort  to  cut  spending. 

About  70.000  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  two  major  Na- 
tional Guard  units  would  have  been  Involved 
in  the  8-day  exercise,  which  was  scheduled  to 
start  Aug.  22  and  cover  a  5.8-mlllion-acre 
area  on  the  coast  of  North  Oarollna. 

During  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon 
has  cut  its  spending  on  training  exercises 
from  mere  than  $100  million  a  year  to  about 
$25  million. 

The  aunouncement  of  the  canceUatlon  of 
Kitty  Hawk  said  alternate  plans  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  tinlts 
Involved  were  under  study,  but  it  didn't  say 
what  they  were.  No  mention  was  mada  of  any 
substitute  training  plans  for  the  active  duty 
forces — including  elements  of  the  82nd  and 
101st  Airborne  Divisions — that  would  have 
been  involved  in  the  exercise. 


'Mrs.  B"  and  the  American  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
along  with  millions  of  other  Americans, 
I  continue  to  believe  In  "the  American 
dream,"  the  dream  that  no  matter  how 
humble  his  or  her  kteginnlngs,  each  and 
every  American  has  the  opportunity  to 
succeed  in  his  or  her  endeavors  beyond 
one's  wildest  expectations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  other  person 
in  my  district  who  more  clearly  Ulus- 
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trates  that  the  American  dream,  con- 
tinues to  be  true  today  than  does  Mrs. 
Rose  Blumkln,  affectionately  known  by 
her  many  friends  as  "Mrs.  B."  Her  suc- 
cess story  is  so  inspirational  that  I  would 
like  it  to  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  This  was  a  feature  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Omaha  World  Herald  on 
July  9. 

The  article  follows : 
BLUMKm  Business  Phenomenon  Began  at 
Age  6 
(By  Robert  McMorrla) 

The  year  was  1951.  There  was  a  war  on. 
Business— particularly  the  furniture  bxisl- 
ness — was  alow.  For  Mrs.  Rose  Blumkln. 
founder  and  head  of  the  Nebraska  Furniture 
Mart,  It  was  a  time  of  crisis. 

"I  owed  money,"  «he  said.  "I  wrote  all 
the  ctwnpanles:  'When  business  picks  up,  111 
pay  you.'  One  day  Wade  Martin,  the  banker, 
came  Into  the  store.  He  said  I  looked  un- 
happy. For  that  I  had  a  reason,  I  said.  I  told 
him,  'I've  got  lots  of  merchandise,  but  I 
can't  eat  It.'  Right  away  he  loaned  me  60 
thousand  dollars  for  90  days." 

That  night,  Mrs.  B.,  as  she  Is  widely 
known,  couldn't  sleep.  She  had  never  bor- 
rowed money  from  a  bank  before.  What  If 
business  didn't  get  any  better? 

Next  day  Mrs.  B.  tackled  the  problem  with 
characteristic  Imagination  and  decisiveness. 
She  rented  the  old  City  Auditorium  and 
turned  It  Into  a  gala  furniture  bazaar. 

In  three  days  she  sold  250  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  furniture.  She  llqxUdated  her 
debts.  Including  the  bank  note.  "I've  never 
owed  anybody  a  penny  since,"  she  said. 

Mm.  Blxunkln's  self-Initiated  business 
boom,  in  the  face  of  a  general  economic 
"bottoming  out,"  was  quickly  the  talk  of  the 
industry. 

EARLY    STABT 

Local  competitors,  however,  had  long  since 
come  to  expect  such  enterprise  from  Rose 
Blumkin,  a  diminutive  (4  feet,  10  Inches) 
mother  of  fo\ir  and  grandmother  of  12  whose 
merchandising  know-how  has  made  her  a 
legendary  success  In  a  field  rarely,  if  ever, 
tackled  by  a  woman. 

News  of  Mrs.  B.'s  achievements  would  have 
excited  little  surprise  among  those  who  knew 
her  In  her  hometown  In  Russia.  There.  In  a 
small  vUlage  In  the  province  of  Minsk,  little 
Rose  OoreUck  was  recognized  as  a  phenome- 
non, nothing  less  than  a  business  prodigy. 

Daughter  of  a  rabbi,  Rose  knew  her  father 
as  a  kindly  scholar  and  teacher  and  "a  genius 
In  books."  But  he  was  an  impractical  man 
who  had  no  special  knack  for  supporting  his 
family.  His  wife  supplemented  the  family 
Income  by  operating  a  small  grocery  store. 

As  she  watched  her  mother  bake  bread  and 
Iron  clothes  far  Into  the  night  after  the  store 
closed.  Rose  would  say:  ""I  can't  wait  'til  I 
grow  up.  I  can't  stand  to  see  you  work  so 
hard." 

At  the  age  of  6,  Rose  began  working  In  the 
store.  At  13,  feeling  she  had  fulfilled  her 
apprenticeship  In  retailing,  she  got  a  Job  In 
the  dry  goods  department  of  a  local  general 
store.  Overnight  she  learned  everything  there 
was  to  know  about  the  merchandise.  She 
proved  to  be  a  whiz  at  selling.  The  manage- 
ment recognized  her  special  gifts  and  in- 
stalled her  as  head  of  the  department.  It 
was  an  Incredible  appointment.  A  slip  of  a 
girl  was  expected  to  pass  on  the  work  of  six 
grown  men,  all  of  whom  were  married.  Some 
had  children  older  than  the  department  head. 

But  Rose  assured  her  mother:  "Don't  worry 
about  the  men.  They  mind  me." 

LOVI 

At  16,  Rose  went  to  a  more  responsible  Job 
In  another  store  In  a  larger  city.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  a  train. 

There  she  met  and  married  a  young  man 
named  Isidor  Blumkln.  They  planned  to 
begin  a  new  life  in  America. 
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America  had  been  in  Rose's  dreams  since 
the  age  of  9  when  she  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  there  were  people  In  the  world  who 
did  not  like  Jews.  Cossacks,  she  recalled, 
came  Into  her  town  and  "chopped  the  Jews 
Into  little  pieces — especially  the  pregnant 
women."  Some  Jews  fled  Into  the  woods. 
Others  successfully  defended  themselves. 

"I  hated  the  Cossacks,"  said  Mrs.  B.  "I 
didn't  want  to  live  In  Russia  anymore." 

BOTTLE    OF    VODKA 

Her  husband  went  to  America  In  1914, 
settling  In  Fort  Dodge,  la.  But  It  wasn't 
imtll  1917  that  Rose  had  a  chance  to  follow. 
She  started  her  Journey,  colncldentally,  on 
the  day  that  Rasputin  was  killed. 

"1  had  no  passport,"  she  said.  "At  the 
China-Russia  frontier  a  soldier  was  standing 
guard  with  a  rifle.  I  said  to  him:  I  am  on 
my  way  to  buy  leather  for  the  Army.  When  I 
come  back  I'll  bring  you  a  big  bottle  of  vodka." 
I  suppose  he's  still  there  waiting  for  his 
vodka." 

Mrs.  B.  booked  passage  on  a  freighter,  "a 
peanut  boat"  that  made  several  stops  on  the 
way  to  America.  After  six  weeks  It  docked  at 
Seattle. 

Mrs.  B.  had  no  entry  permit.  But  Immigra- 
tion officials  In  those  days  were  not  as 
bureaucratic  as  those  of  today.  "If  you  were 
healthy,  you  got  In."  she  said.  "And  healthy 
I  vras."  She  had  two  hundred  rubles  (66 
dollars)  In  her  purse. 

LANGUAGE   BARRIEB 

At  Port  Dodge,  where  Isidor  Blumkln  had 
established  himself  as  a  Junk  dealer,  Mrs.  B. 
found  the  natives  to  be  "wonderful,  wonder- 
ful people.  They  gave  me  pots  and  pans  and 
they  taught  me  to  cook.  "  (Years  later,  when  a 
customer  at  the  Omaha  store  remarked  that 
he  was  from  Port  Dodge,  la.,  Mrs.  B.  Im- 
mediately gave  him  a  check  for  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  Fort  Etodge  community  fund.) 

The  language  problem,  however,  was  a  for- 
midable one  for  Mrs.  B.  She  knew  only  a  few 
words  of  English.  One  day  a  neighbor  came 
over  and  announced,  "My  father  Is  dying." 

"I  didn't  know  what  she  meant,"  Mrs.  B. 
said.  "X  Just  smiled  real  big  and  said.  'That's 
all  right.'  When  I  found  out  about  her  father. 
I  was  very  unhappy  and  ashamed.  This  was 
too  much.  I  knew  I  had  to  go  somewhere  that 
was  bigger  so  I  could  communicate." 

SOMEPLACE    BIGGER 

The  "someplace  bigger"  turned  out  to  be 
Omiiha.  in  1919.  Mr.  Blumkin  opened  a 
second-hand  mens  clothing  store  at  1211 
Douglas  Street  (later,  1311  Douglas) . 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  B.  continued  her  Port 
Dodge  practice  of  avoiding  any  unnecessary 
expense,  such  as  a  "motion  picture  show  or  a 
bottle  of  pop."  She  was  piling  penny  on 
penny  fac  her  relatives  sUll  in  Russia.  In  1922 
she  and  two  brothers  paid  for  the  passage  to 
America  of  their  parents,  one  brother,  four 
sisters  and  a  cousin. 

Mrs.  B.  was  also  busy  rearing  children.  "I 
learned  English  from  them  after  they  started 
to  school,"  she  said.  "They  come  home  and 
say.  'Mamma,  you  love  this  country  so  much 
and  you  always  say  how  lucky  you  are  to 
be  here,  then  why  don't  you  learn  the  lan- 
guage?' And  I'd  say,  'Okay,  okay,  teach  me.' 
So  they  did.  And  I  learned." 

THE  $5   WARDROBE 

The  depression  was  a  difficult  time  for 
Isidor  Blumklns  store.  At  one  critical  period, 
when  stock  and  bills  were  piling  up,  Mrs.  B. 
resolved  to  do  something  about  It. 

Plashing  an  Inventive  kind  of  merchandis- 
ing know-how  that  was  later  to  become  a 
trademark,  she  printed  10  thousand  circu- 
lars offering  to  dress  "any  man  from  head 
to  toe  for  five  dollars. "  The  fiver  would  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes,  hat,  shoes,  socks,  shirt,  tie 
and  underwear. 

The  next  day  the  Blunklns  took  In  eight 
hundred  dollars.  That  was  a  lot  of  money  In 
those  days.  It  paid  a  lot  of  bills. 
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THE  MART 

In  1937,  With  a  capital  Investment  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  Mrs.  Blumkln  opened  her 
own  business — a  furniture  store — In  a  30-by- 
100-foot  room  at  1312  Pamam  Street.  It  was 
called  the  Nebraska  Furniture  Mart. 

Rose  Blumkln  wanted  to  get  Into  the  fur- 
niture business  because  "It's  a  happiness 
buslneBs.  When  people  buy  furniture.  It's  s 
happy  time.  They're  Just  married.  Or  they're 
older  people  who  are  redoing  their  house 
and  they're  all  excited  about  It." 

Getting  a  start  In  the  furniture  business 
was  no  simple  matter,  however.  Name-brand 
manufacturers,  protecting  old-line  custom- 
ers, declined  to  sell  to  Mrs.  B. 

Refusing  to  be  thwarted,  she  found  a  Chi- 
cago dealer  who  agreed  to  let  her  have  three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  on 
credit. 

With  the  help  of  a  low  markup.  Mrs.  B. 
qxUckly  sold  the  stock  and  was  back  for 
more. 

She  also  managed,  In  a  vtu-lety  of  ways. 
to  get  brandname  merchandise.  Example:  A 
rej)resenUtlve  of  Mrs.  B.  went  to  Chicago 
and  bought  a  big  supply  of  carpeting,  ex- 
plaining that  he  needed  It  to  "carpet  a  new 
apartment  house  in  Sioux  City." 

Sioux  City's  loss  was  Omaha's  gain. 

BOOTLEGGER?    TOU  BETCHA 

"I  wasn't  always  well  liked  by  some  peo- 
ple" Mrs.  B.  said.  "One  time  a  competitor  said 
to  me,  'You're  nothing  but  a  bootlegger.'  And 
I  said,  'You  betcha.  I'm  the  best  bootlegger 
in  town.' " 

Once,  In  a  civil  case,  Mrs.  B.  was  accused  or 
selling  carpeting  at  too  low  a  price.  She  told 
the  Judge:  "Why  should  I  charge  a  higher 
price?  I'm  making  a  fortune  as  It  Is." 

The  case  was  dismissed.  Next  day  the  judge 
came  around  and  bought  14  hundred  doUan 
worth  of  carpeting  for  his  own  home. 

SIGN   OF  THE  TIMES 

In  1945.  Mrs.  Blumkln  moved  her  store  to 
2205  Pamam  Street.  It  has  since  expanded 
m  all  available  directions  until  It  now  cov- 
ers 120  thousand  square  feet.  It  employs  250 
persons.  Including  Mrs.  B.'s  son,  Louie,  who 
Is  president,  and  two  sons-in-law,  Norman 
Batt  and  Jerome  I.  Cohn.  (Another  son-ln- 
law,  Charles  Schneider,  heads  a  manufac- 
turing company  In  Council  Bluffs) . 

There  Is  also  a  large  warehouse  near  Sev- 
enty-seventh and  Dodge  Streets,  as  well  u 
"the  farm"  of  more  than  two  hundred  acre* 
on  West  Dodge  Road.  One  of  the  farms  prin- 
cipal Improvements  Is  an  expensive  stone 
ranch  house  at  12200  West  Dodge. 

Mrs.  B..  who  bought  the  property  several 
years  ago  from  Fred  Llppold,  lived  at  the 
house  for  two  years  but  now  prefers  a  town 
bouse  that's  closer  to  the  store. 

For  a  long  time  a  sign.  "Miracle  HIU 
Shops,"  has  stood  near  the  highway  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  West  Dodge  house,  sig- 
nifying Mrs.  B.'s  plans  to  erect  a  large  shop- 
ping center  on  ground  to  the  east  of  that 
point  some  day. 

LIKE  SHE  IS 

What  kind  of  a  woman  Is  Rose  Blumkln' 
Widowed  since  1951.  Mrs.  B.  describes  her- 
self as  a  very  simple  woman  who  loves  her 
adopted  country  and  is  devoted  to  her  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  She  has  few  soclsl 
contacts  outside  the  family. 

But  (dark  eyes  flashing)  she  admits  that 
she  gets  a  big  kick  out  of  running  the  store. 
It's  stimulating.  It's  exhilarating  to  com- 
pete and  win. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  can't  remember 
when  she's  had  a  vacation.  She  gets  to  the 
store  every  day  at  7  ajn..  Including  Sunday 
(clean-up  day).  She  puts  In  14-hour  d«j« 
Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

Yet  she  vrtll  insist  that  she's  "tired  of  the 
business"  and  tired  of  competing.  Maybe, 
she  says.  It's  about  time  she  "took  a  trip 
around  the  world." 

Most  of  her  associates  will  believe  it  when 
they  see  It. 


July  13,  1967 
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Need  for  Riot  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n.I.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Eve- 
ning Star  points  to  the  need  for  adequate 
legislation  to  deal  effectively  with  people 
who  are  bent  on  destroying  domestic 
tranquility  In  general,  and  private  prop- 
erty in  particular.  The  editorial  is  a  sig- 
nificant one  in  that  it  illustrates  that  the 
"riot  disease"  is  simply  not  restricted 
to  the  life  of  the  ghetto,  but  extends  far- 
ther into  the  very  character  of  irrespon- 
sible living  in  every  class. 

The  editorial  follows: 

RiO'TERs  AND  Punish  MKNT 

One  of  the  more  Interesting  questions  In 
connection  with  this  country's  epidemic  of 
riots  Is  what  happens  to  the  rioters  after 
they  have  been  arrested  for  smashing  win- 
dows, looting  stores,  stoning  the  police  and 
•0  on.  The  news  reports  tell  of  scores  of  ar- 
rests. But,  with  one  exception,  there  Is  little 
or  nothing  about  what  punishment.  If  any, 
follows  the  arrests. 

The  most  recent,  and  In  our  view  the  most 
Inexcusable  kind  of  rioting,  plagued  the  com- 
munity of  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  for  three 
nights  over  the  past  weekend.  These  hood- 
lums were  white — college  and  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who  "tore  hell  out  of  the 
place"  Monday  night.  They  did  not  come  from 
the  blg-clty  ghettos.  They  were  not  "imder- 
prlvUeged."  They  were  not  frustrated  by  pov- 
erty or  lack  of  Jobs.  They  were  loaded  with 
beer  and  booze,  determined  to  wreck  the 
Joint,  and  they  did  a  rather  thorough  Job 
of  It. 

This  particular  binge  ended  when  Wiscon- 
Ws's  Governor  Knowles  called  in  a  detach- 
ment of  the  National  Guard  to  help  the  over- 
powered local  police  put  down  the  rioting. 
Hundreds  of  the  rioters  were  hemmed  in  by 
the  guardsmen  and  police,  and  hauled  off  in 
trucks  to  the  National  Guard  armory  In  a 
nearby  town.  One  observer  said  that  these 
hoodlums,  when  trapped,  obeyed  orders 
without  a  word  of  protest.  They  all  looked 
frightened,  said  the  observer,  and  one  girl 
was  crying.  What  a  pity! 

What  will  the  Wisconsin  authorities  do  to 
these  town-wreckers?  Probably  not  much  of 
anything.  Perhaps  a  trifling  fine  for  a  few  of 
them,  a  verbal  slap  on  the  wrist  for  the 
others.  And  next  year  it  will  be  the  same 
thing  all  over  again. 

There  are.  of  cotirse,  those  who  say  that 
punUhment,  meaningful  punishment,  is  not 
the  answer  to  rioting  whether  It  occurs  In  a 
reaort  center  or  In  a  ghetto. 

Aa  a  small  item  of  proof  In  rebuttal  of 
thla  view  we  offer  a  recent  news  report  (the 
oceptlon)  on  the  happenings  in  Berkeley 
la  1964.  rr         6  3 

There,  a  no-nonsense  municipal  Judge  has 
•J»pped  substantial  Jail  sentences  on  Mario 
8»»lo  and  Bettlna  Aptheker  Kurszwell,  who 
•ere  torch  bearers  In  the  sit-ins  and  what- 
««t  on  the  University  of  California  campus, 
"la  same  Judge  has  Imposed  sentences  on 
BOW  than  400  of  the  676  youths  and  stu- 
«nt«  arrested  during  that  non-educational 
"mw.  The  Judge,  of  course,  acted  after  the 
•Jpreme  Court  had  refused  to  review  the 
Whrtctlons  of  those  who  tried  to  ttUTi  the 
"npus  Into  a  battleground.  But  the  slgnifl- 
<»nt  fact  is  that  things  have  been  quiet  In 
JKent  months  at  Berkeley.  And  we  think  it 
■  possible,  more  than  possible,  that  punish- 


ment Is  the  answer.  At  least,  it  should  b« 
worth  a  try  in  Lake  Geneva,  Buffalo.  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Atlanta,  or  wherever  citi- 
zens disrupt  domestic  tranquility. 


Tribote  to  the  SBA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  It  is  indeed  Interesting 
to  note  that  by  the  time  our  Nation's  in- 
dependence had  been  won,  we  had  re- 
corded what  was  probably  the  first  small 
business  loan  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  loan  was  granted  to  that 
noted  horseman.  Paul  Revere,  who  ob- 
tained a  $10,000  loan  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  buUd  a  mill  that  would  sup- 
ply copper  sheathing  for  American  ships. 

Mr.  Revere,  also  a  noted  Boston  silver- 
smith, sought  the  aid  of  hJls  Government 
in  helping  him  to  supply  a  growing  de- 
mand and  thereby  make  a  contribution 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  newly  formed 
Union  of  States. 

Paul  Revere  was  exemplary  of  a  new 
breed  of  American  businessmen.  This 
new  breed  of  American  was  always  ready 
for  new  ideas,  for  irmovation.  for  a  never- 
ending  eflfort  to  learn  more,  to  do  more, 
to  dream  more.  The  striving  epitomized 
the  growing  Nation.  It  still  does  today. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  the  newly 
founded  Nation  came  about  because  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  the  people  who 
followed  their  sage,  if  often  stern  leader- 
ship, were  never  content  merely  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo.  to  play  it  safe,  to  rest 
on  their  laurels. 

It  is  that  same  drive  and  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  today's  small  busi- 
nessmen, just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Paul  Revere,  which  has  helped  to  make 
our  Nation's  economy  strong  and  pros- 
perous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  wise,  I  think,  that  our 
Government  continues  to  realize  the  im- 
portant role  which  our  nearly  5  million 
small  businessmen  play  in  the  Nation's 
growth  and  prosperity. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  Government  continues  to  aid  the 
small  businessman  with  financial  assist- 
ance and  sound  management  advice 
through  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  new  small 
business,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  in  the  past  3  years  granted 
830  loans,  totaling  over  $131  million,  to 
local  development  companies.  Tliese 
loans  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
28.800  new  Jobs,  and  added  nearly  $1.2 
billion  to  our  economy.  During  the  last 
3  years  there  has  been  a  net  increase  of 
200.000  in  the  number  of  small  business 
establishments  in  our  Natl(»i. 

SBA  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
small  firms.  It  not  only  iwovides  financ- 
ing when  they  are  unable  to  obtain  loans 
from  other  sources,  but  It  also  helps  them 


sell  their  products  or  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  my 
colleague's  attention  to  the  assistance 
SBA  provided  to  Milton  Machine  Corp., 
of  East  Weymouth,  in  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts,  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  represent  since 
1958. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  take  note  of 
this  firm  because  of  the  important  work 
it  Is  doing  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
ponents for  misiles  for  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  great  bulk  of  sales  volume  of  the 
firm  represents  high-priority  classified 
work  for  the  Government.  Two  Govern- 
ment inspectors  are  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  plant.  The  labor  force  consists  of 
highly  skilled  machinists  with  a  few  ap- 
prentices drawn  from  a  local  technical 
school. 

The  work  which  Milton  Machine  Corp. 
is  doing  is  vital  to  our  national  defense 
and  to  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces 
in  the  field. 

The  firm  was  established  in  1958  by 
two  brothers,  Richard  and  John  Travers. 
Both  of  these  men  are  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  sound  business  practices  and 
they  closely  oversee  the  work  which  goes 
on  in  their  plant  to  insure  the  highest 
quality  workmanship  possible. 

In  1965,  the  MUton  Machine  Corp. 
needed  a  $75,000  loan  for  expansion  of 
the  plant.  The  Boston  regional  SBA  office 
approved  this  loan  In  participation  with 
the  Quincy  Trust  Co.  Mr.  Chester  Weed- 
en.  president  of  Quincy  Trust  Co..  signed 
for  his  bank  to  participate  on  a  10-per- 
cent basis. 

This  loan  has  helped  Milton  Machine 
Corp.  to  expand  its  facilities  and  hire 
additional  employees  so  necessary  to 
growth  of  the  firm.  The  management  of 
this  small  firm  Is  appreciative  of  the  aid 
given  by  SBA  and  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  loan  to  the  company's 
growth. 

To  show  the  dramatic  economic  prog- 
ress which  this  firm  has  made  since  the 
loan  of  $75,000  in  1965,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  In  1964,  prior  to  the  loan,  the 
company's  sales  were  about  $150,000  and 
in  1966,  after  the  loan,  the  firm's  sales 
Increased  to  an  alltime  high  of  $700,000. 

These  figures  tell  the  story.  The  SBA 
loan  has  meant  much  to  this  small  firm 
and  I  think  that  a  recent  letter  from  Mr. 
Prank  Caliri,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  firm,  to  the  SBA  office  in  Boston  ex- 
plains the  situation  much  better  than 
I  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  Mr. 
Caliri's  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Milton  Machine  Corp.. 
East  Weymouth.  Mass..  April  27.  1967. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Gradt, 

Small  Business  Administration,  John  F.  Ken. 

nedy     Federal     Building,     Government 

Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Larbt  :    I  am  sure  that  you  will   be 

pleased  to  leam   that  we   recently  received 

a   contract   from    Redstone   for   the   Rocket 

Motors    that    became    such    a    controversial 

matter  over  the  pa«t  several  months.  They 

Increased    the    quantity    by    approximately 

60%,    to    $95,000.    which    makes    the    effort 

you  and  I  put  Into  It  quite  worthwhUe. 

I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  the 
time  and  guidance  you  afforded  me.  with- 
out which  I  doubt  that  I  could  have  suc- 
cessfully pursued   this  effort. 
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Am  you  know,  we  Tecently  moved  Into 
larger  quarters  In  Weymouth.  Mm— achufietto. 
We  naturaUy  mre  very  pleeaed  tn»t  busl- 
ne«  oonditlona  permitted  iu  to  make  this 
move. 

We  bave  a  great  deal  to  be  tUanklul  for 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  sales  have 
Jumped  from  approximately  H50.000  In  1964. 
When  I  started  with  the  coanpemy.  to  »TOO,000 
In  1966  and  which  we  expect  to  exceed  by 
about  36  %  this  year. 

It  seems  like  only  yesterday  when  I  came 
Into  your  office  looking  for  some  financial 
aealatanoe.  which  you  arranged  for  us  and 
without  which  we  more  than  likely  oould  not 
have  processed  our  first  significant  prime 
contract  with  the  Government. 

Our  current  backlog  Is  In  excess  of  '/i 
million  and  I  am  presently  negotiating  a 
contract  with  N.O.P..  Louisville,  for  more 
than  (260,000  which  should  be  resolved  with- 
in two  weeks.  You  may  rem.ember  when  I 
first  talked  to  you  In  early  1964,  that  the 
company's  backlog  was  »6.000  and  they 
were  planning  to  close  up. 

The  ocinpany's  future  now,  thanks  to 
several  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion group  and  especially  to  you,  seems  quite 
secure. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more  than  "Thanks", 
and  I  hope  to  see  you  at  our  new  plant  soon. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  A.  Calisi, 
General  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration deserves  much  credit  for  suc- 
cesses such  as  that  experienced  by 
Milton  Machine  Corp.  Tlie  President 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  as  part  of  his  pro- 
gram of  promoting  "creative  federal- 
ism." 

By  working  together,  business  and 
Government  gain  great  advantages.  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  President 
Johnson  said: 

Federal  energy  is  essential  but  It  is  not 
enough.  Only  a  total  working  partnership 
among  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
can  succeed. 

The  President  Includes  in  this  "work- 
ing peurtnership,"  the  Nation's  business- 
men. He  has  said  that  the  Nation  faces 
"a  tremendous  job  of  reorganization  of 
systematic  management,  calling  upon  all 
of  our  pubUc  and  private  resources  at 
all  levels  of  our  national  life." 

It  Is  President  Johnson's  type  of 
"working  partnership"  which  has  re- 
sulted in  3.311  SBA  loans  amounting  to 
$159,525,000  being  approved  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  since  SBA's  Inception 
in  1953. 

President  Johnson  has  stated: 

•me  closer  we  can  work  together,  the 
sooner,  the  better,  and  the  more  econom- 
ically we  can  get  the  Job  done. 

By  giving  Milton  Machine  Corp.  as- 
sistance at  a  critical  time  in  Its  develop- 
ment, SBA  started  this  firm  on  Its  way 
to  becoming  a  large,  successful  enter- 
prise accomplishing  vital  projects  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

Under  Administrator  Bernard  L. 
Boutin,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  adhered  to  its  mission  of  keep- 
ing the  "seedbed  of  the  American  ec- 
onomy" vigorously  growing  and  seeing 
to  it  that  small  firms  have  a  chance  to 
grow  and  prosper. 


JohuoD-Kosygin  Summit  Talks  Have 
Patilive  Impact 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  adequate 
communication  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  factors  in  world  peace 
and  international  security,  and  the  sum- 
mit conference  which  recently  took  place 
at  Glassboro,  N.J.,  between  President 
Johnson  and  Premier  Kosygin  was 
therefore  of  vital  Importance,  to  both 
Nations  and  to  the  entire  world. 

Although  the  final  evaluation  of  that 
meeting  must  await  Uie  test  of  time, 
very  practical  and  tangible  results  have 
emerged,  as  carefully  articulated  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  an  edi- 
torial of  June  27: 

Even  though  no  hard-and-fast  agreements 
resulted — 

Said  the  Monittw — 
something  taiportant — and,  we  hope,  last- 
ing— ^was  accompll^ed.  For  the  second  time 
during  this  month  of  crisis  .  .  .  the  leaders 
of  the  world's  two  superpowers  spoke  to  each 
other  to  reduce  tension  and  explain  their 
views. 

Those  who  believe  that  much  can  eventu- 
ally be  achieved  through  closer  contacts, 
through  the  vise  of  every  opportunity  to 
overcome  misunderstanding,  through  face- 
to-face  conversations,  have  a  right  to  feel 
heartened  as  they  look  back  on  the  two  re- 
markable meetings  at  Qlassboro. 

I  concur  with  that  assessment,  and  In- 
sert hi  the  RzccRD  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial  from  the  Monitor: 

Tux  KOSTCIN  Taljcs 

Those  who  expected  any  tangible,  hold- 
In-the-hand  results — let  alone  miracles — 
from  the  Johnson-Kosygin  meetings  were 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  The  present  dis- 
agreements between  America  and  Russia  are 
too  deep,  the  outlet*  on  world  problems  too 
dissimilar,  the  degree  of  presUge  ocanmitted 
to  different  policies  Is  too  great  for  there  to 
be  any  sharp  change  In  tbe  situation. 

But  those  who  believe  that  much  can  even- 
tually be  achieved  through  closer  contacts, 
through  the  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
overcome  misunderstanding,  through  face- 
to-face  conversations,  have  a  right  to  feel 
heartened  as  they  look  back  on  the  two  re- 
markable meetings  at  Olassboro.  Even 
though  no  hard-and-fast  agreements  re- 
sulted, something  Important — and,  we  hope, 
lasting — wsks  accomplished.  For  the  second 
time  during  this  month  of  crisis  (the  first 
was  in  the  use  of  the  White  House-Kremlin 
"hot  line")  the  leaders  of  the  world's  two 
superpowers  spoke  to  each  other  to  reduce 
tensicm  and  explain  their  view*. 

President  Johnson  Is  happily  right  when 
he  says  that,  as  a  result  of  Glassboro.  tAe 
world  situation  is  a  little  less  dangerous. 

It  Is  ta-ue  that,  in  his  remarkable  press 
conference  at  the  United  Nations,  Soviet 
Prenoier  Alexel  Kosygin  reiterated  what  may 
be  termed  Moscow's  "hard"  line.  Although 
he  uttered  no  threats  (and  this  bears  under- 
lining),  he  showed  little  sign  of  accommoda- 
tion Ml  either  the  Middle  East  or  Vietnam. 
On  both  he  repeated  stands  which  appear  to 
be  unreaUstic&lly  harsh.  He  demanded  that 


Israel  withdraw  behind  Its  pre-June  5  Un« 
before  talks  on  any  other  aspect  of  the  Mltf. 
die  Eastern  situation  take  place.  He  said  that 
America  must  withdraw  fro«n  Vietnam. 
Finally,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  has  no 
wish  for  President  Johnson  to  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  at  this  time.  While  a  main  reason  Tor 
this  may  be  because  Russia  fears  the  Presi- 
dent might  receive  a  tumultuous  welcome 
(which  under  present  clrciunstances  would 
be  diplomatically  embarrassing  to  Moscow), 
Premier  Kosygin's  brusque  answer  to  thlj 
question  showed  how  deep  the  Moscow- 
Washington  diill  still  is. 

Tet,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Pre- 
mier Kosygin  and  the  Soviet  regime  are 
hard-headed  and  realistic.  Their  public 
statements  -may  appear  unyielding,  but  thej 
are  well  aware  of  hard  facts.  Moscow  knon 
its  Arab  prot^g^s,  and  consequently  its  own 
Middle  Eastern  policy  have  suffered  a  severe 
setback.  And  Moscow,  which  is  quick  to 
seize  any  favorable  opportunity  for  advance. 
knows  that  setbacks  must  be  followed  by 
some  degree  of  accommodation. 

But  this  accommodation  cannot  be  such 
as  to  "rub  In"  unduly  the  Soviet  embarrass- 
ment over  the  Middle  East,  nor  should  it  be 
such  as  to  play  straight  into  th^hands  oi 
Moscow's  Chinese  enemies.  Thus  W.ishing- 
ton  must  also  be  accommodating. 

In  the  end.  the  most  Important  single  sub- 
ject on  the  world's  diplomatic  blackboard  re- 
mains Amerksan-Soviet  relations.  On  theae 
relations,  more  than  on  any  other  single  cir- 
cumstance, hangs  world  p>eace.  In  fosterlnj 
better  relations  the  Holly  Bush  meeUnji 
were  at  the  least  a  modest  success.  For  thli 
three  billion  human  beings  can  be  grateful 


The  U.S.  Constkatioii  Versus  Vietnam  ui 
State  Department  Bnreaocracj 

EXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
armistice  ending  World  War  n.  Xbt 
United  States  has  waged  two  major  un- 
declared wars,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  We 
are  now  v>Plybig  economic  sanctiant 
against  antl-Communlst  Rhodesia  and, 
whether  we  admit  It  or  not,  are  serioualy 
entangled  In  the  Near  Eastern  crisis  b 
Africa. 

In  Korea,  the  situation  Is  one  of  gia- 
pended  hostilities  under  an  armistlee; 
in  Vietnam  our  military  forces  are  denied 
the  right  to  win  the  war  with  a  dedatn 
victory  which  would  minimize  loss  of  We 
and  treasure. 

In  the  Near  East,  our  vessel  the  U5& 
Liberty  was  unmercifully  attacked  wtth 
substantial  loss  of  life. 

At  Panama,  blackmailed  by  the  thr^ 
at  mob  assault,  we  have  been  engMed 
In  dlplomtlc  negotiations  that  plan  to 
lower  Old  Glory  and  surrender  U& 
soverelfinity  over  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory to  Panama  to  further  endanger  the 
lives  of  every  American  citizen  in  the 
United  States. 

Fortunately,  we  have  leaders  of  <^ 
vision  and  ability,  and  with  knowle* 
of  the  Constitution,  such  as  Lt.  OeBLP 
A.  del  Vane,  UJ8.  Marine  Corps,  retW. 
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president,  Defenders  of  the  American 
Constitution,  Ormond  Beach,  Fla.  In  an 
editorial  In  the  May  1967  issue  of  Task 
Force,  General  del  Valle  discusses  in 
r«dtstic  manner  constitutional  questions 
confronting  the  American  people. 

In  order  that  General  del  Valle's 
editorial  may  have  wider  circulation,  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows  : 

The  AMERicArj  CoNSTrrurioN  Versos 
Vietnam  and  Others 
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(By  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle,  U.S.  Marine  Ck>rps, 
retired,  president.  Defenders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution) 

Article  I,  Section  8,  Paragraph  9  of  the 
American  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress, 
unequivocally  and  exclusively,  the  power  to 
declare  war.  Congress  has  not  declared  war 
in  Viet  Nam,  yet  our  sons  are  fighting  and 
dying  in  that  war. 

A  "rubber  stamp"  Congressional  resolution 
upboldlng  the  Executive  in  his  war-making 
in  Viet  Nam  Is  Just  another  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  for  there  is  no  provision  In  that 
bssic  law  for  the  transfer  of  powers  from 
one  federal  agency  to  another.  This  destroys 
tbe  system  of  checks  and  balances  of  our 
form  of  government  (which  Is  a  Republic) 
ud  tends  to  place  In  the  hands  of  one  man 
the  power  to  become  a  dictator  Instead  of  a 
President. 

Once  we  are  in  such  war.  declared  or  un- 
declared, the  point  at  issue  becomes  one  step 
removed  from  the  clear  point  of  law  we 
here  set  forth.  The  Issue,  then,  at  least 
»mong  those  of  us  who  still  have  the  temerity 
to  call  ourselves  patriots,  becomes  "Our 
Country,  may  she  always  be  right,  but  our 
Country,  right  or  wrong." 

The  departure  from  the  Constitution 
brings  on  two  v\\a\  issues: 

1.  The  presidential  declaration  that  we  are 
lighting,  not  to  win,  but  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  the  conference  t;able. 

As  those  who  lost  their  klnfolk  In  the  un- 
declared Korean  War  may  remember,  this  Is 
te  same   evil  smelling  kettle  of  fish  that 
Brought  the  enemy  to  the  conference  table 
IB  Korea.  As  far  as  one  can  determine,  there 
U  no  peace,  but  only  an  armistice  in  Korea 
The  conference   is   still   In   being,   and   our 
men  are  still  there,  and  we  suffer  casualties 
trom  enemy  breaches  of  the  armistice.  But 
nen  worse,  it  constituted  a  defeat  for  the 
Halted  States.  This  defeat  was  brought  on 
bj  orders   from    Washington.    TTie    military 
wre  forbidden  to  strike  targets  beyond  the 
Wu  River  where  It  was  known  'the  Red 
Ounese  were  building  up  their  power  for 
iitrtte  against   our  forces.   Similar  orders 
PW  the    enemy    sanctuary    in    Hanoi    and 
HUphong,    where    abundant   arms   sent   by 
Bortet    Russia,     come     in     with     impunity 
WOTgh  the  latter  and  are  installed  about 
IMOI  as  well  as  distributed  to  the  enemy 
a  the  field.  Every   honest  mlUtary  leader 
iffl  teU  you  (but  U  not  permitted  to  pub- 
m  that  all  we  need  to  do  to  win  the  Viet 
•m  War  quickly  and  with  honor  and  vlc- 
WT.  Is  to  attack  and  put  out  of  action  these 
wo  places.  We  have  abundant  power  with 
rach  to  do  this,  even  vrtthout  use  of  our 
Mesr  weapons.  In  Japan  we  struck  cities 
w  dropping  leaflets  and  otherwise  warn- 
«nhe  civil  population  to  get  out.  Without 
«« the  atom  bomb  we  destroyed,  not  only 
■«  dUes,  but  their  wiU  to  fight.  We  did 
■•  Mne  m  Germany.  What,  then,  is  stop- 
Mi  us  from  cutting  short  the  lose  of  our 
■«»manhood  by  doing  this  In  ^^et  Nam? 

I  The  second  vital  issue,  is  the  unusual 
Wlor  of  our  Executive  and  Senate  in  the 
Twr  of  treaties  which  give  the  enemy, 
2»  weapons  are  killing  our  men.  abun- 
tal^  and  comfort.  These  are  three  glar- 
■^namples; 

«4ta!".n^°^"'"  Treaty,  passed  by  the 
-J«e  Md  signed  by  the  President.  This 
•"■  soviet  Russia  consulates  in  this  coun- 


try on  terms  not  previously  given  to  any 
other  powers  who  maintain  them  in  the 
tJSA.  This  treaty  gives  immunity  from  arrest 
and  punishment  to  aU  the  personnel  of 
these  new  style  consxUates.  Since  a  high 
ranking  Soviet  intelligence  officer  who  de- 
fected tells  us  that  Russian  consulates  are 
manned  100%  by  Intelligence  personnel.  It 
seems  odd  Indeed  that  we  have  facilitated 
their  spying  by  this  extraordinary  accommo- 
dation, especially  when  the  Russian  Premier 
is  forever  boasting  that  the  USSR  Is  furnish- 
ing the  weapons  that  kill  our  sons. 

b.  The  "oh-so-secret"  East-West  Trade 
Pact,  which  we  have  not  been  permitted  to 
see  or  know  about,  but  which  is  under  con- 
gressional consideration  and  very  much  "in 
the  works".  This  can  be  nothing  else  but 
a  complete  surrender  of  our  controls  on  stra- 
tegic materials  being  sold  to  Communist 
countries.  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets 
the  eye,  or  those  In  charge  would  not  be  so 
secretive.  It  would  seem  that  the  American 
People  are  not  being  allowed  to  know  Just 
what  is  being  done  to  them. 

c.  The  Panama  surrender  treaties,  urged 
by  the  Executive,  which  under  the  guns  of 
Castro,  win  surrender  to  Panama,  the  sover- 
eign territory  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  bag  and  baggage,  with  the  Ca- 
nal being  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

We  see  In  these  three  outrageous  measures 
two  very  serious  constitutional  crimes: 

1.  The  Constitution  defines  treason  In 
Article  III.  Section  3,  Paragraph  1  as  consist- 
ing only  in  "making  war  against  them,  (the 
United  States)  or  In  adhering  to  their  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 

We  must  then  decide  whether  these  treat- 
ies must  be  attributed  to  suicidal  Imbecility 
or  to  cowardly  treason.  We  know  as  well 
that  the  Panama  Treaties  are  un-constltu- 
tlonal.  for  there  exists  no  place  In  the  Con- 
stitution where  any  agency  of  government 
is  given  the  power  to  surrender  our  sover- 
eignty. 

2.  Since  our  national  government  fought 
a  United  Nations  War  in  Korea,  even  under 
the  United  Nations  flag;  and  Is  fighting  a 
United  Nations  War  in  Viet  Nam,  under  Arti- 
cles 25  and  54  of  the  Umted  Nations  Char, 
ter,  we  must  decide  whether  Washington's 
peculiar  behavior  is  or  Is  not  evidence  that 
our  sovereignty  has  passed  from  Washington 
to  New  York;  from  our  duly  elected  servants 
in  government  to  the  conglomeration  of 
non-descrlpt  United  Nations.  If  such  is  the 
case,  we  can  judge  the  continuing  policy  of 
oux  last  four  presidents  as  un-American  and 
made,  not  by  the  United  States  Government 
but  by  the  United  Nations. 

If  our  reader*  will  pursue  their  search  for 
proof  of  this  we  wlU  draw  their  attention 
away  from  Viet  Nam  and  Korea  and  focus 
upon   Rhodesia    and    South    Africa.    This    is 
Important,  because,  unless  we  are  alert  and 
quick  to  act.  we  shall  find  our  sons  fighting 
and  dying  In  another  United  Nations  War  in 
those  two  friendly  White  countries  of  Africa 
It  must  be   borne   In  mind   that  there  are 
some  fifty  so-called  nations,  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  with  a  total  population  only 
a  fraction  of  that  of  the  United  States,  each 
of  which  has  one  vote  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  a  total  of  fifty 
against  our  one!  The  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation  Act,    passed   by   the   Congress   In 
1946  and  Article  41   of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  are  now  given  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, In  answer  to  a  question  by  Congress- 
man Younger  of  CaUfornla  as  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  Issue  his  recent  Executive 
Order  applying  sanctions  against  trade  with 
Rhodesia.  And  this  Executive  Order  contains 
teeth.  American  citizens,  who  never  had  a 
chance   to  vote  about   this,   are   threatened 
with  prison  for  violation  of  this  Executive 
Order. 

This  preliminary  to  another  undeclared 
war,  based  upon  a  United  Nations  declara- 
tion that  Rhodesia  was  imperilling  world 
peace    because    they    allegedly    discriminate 


against  the  blacks,  should  convince  the  most 
skeptical,     and     even     the     most     adorine 
protagonists  of  the  United  NaOons,  of  two 
very   grave   dangers.   One,   that   this   proves 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  our  govern- 
ment In  Washington  has  become  merely  a 
transmission  agency  for  orders  by  the  United 
Nations;  and  two.  that  the  whims  of  a  col- 
lection of  nations,  mostly  African  and  black 
or    tan    and    un-Chrlstlan    can    cause    our 
beloved  sons  and  other  kin  to  fight  and  die 
m  un-declared  wars  anywhere  In  the  worid 
They  out-vote  us  fifty  to  one.  although  not 
elected,  but  appointed,  and  some  are  repre- 
senUng    peoples    not    yet    "emerged"    from 
cannibalism.  And  the  resolution  upon  which 
our  President  has  acted  Is  obviously  untrue 
and   a  provocation   and   aggression  against 
White,  Christian  friendly  nations  which  only 
ask  to  be  let  alone  and  have  done  nothing 
whatsoever  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
This  being  the  case,  and  we  have  abundant 
proof  of  what  we  have  written,  there  Is  but 
one  conclusion  we  can  reach:   Our  govern- 
ment  In  Washington,    having  pubUcly   dis- 
carded   the   American   Constitution   for  the 
United   Nations   Charter,   can   no  longer  be 
considered    the    lawful    government    of    the 
United  States.  For  it  Is  only  the  American 
Constitution  which  grants  them  their  law- 
ful powers.  It  is  merely  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment ruling  by  force  without  de  Jure  au- 
thority. The  actions  of  this  lawless  govern- 
ment:   surrender    of   sovereignty,    unUateral 
disarmament,   undeclared   wars,   foreign   aid 
to  and  trade  with  our  enemies,  accommoda- 
tion of  our  enemies  by  aiding  Mao  In  China 

^oli^***'"°  ^°  ^'^'  ^<^  and  comfort  to  the 
USSR,  socialistic  legislation,  persecution  of 
patriots,  integration,  the  right  to  lie  to  the 

public,    the    management    of    the    news all 

of  these  and  many  another  un-consUtutlonal 
act  proclaim  loudly  the  disturbing  truth  of 
the  matter. 

What  we  have  left,  because  of  an  abscond- 
ing leadership  are  fifty  sovereign  states,  not 
a  United  States,  for  It  was  tJhe  Constitution 
that  united  the  states  originally— and  now 
the  Constitution  Is  being  ignored.  You  will 
ask:  What  can  we  do  about  It? 

In  1776  the  patriots  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  Pounding  Fathers,  risking  "lives 
fortunes  and  sacred  honor",  wrote  and  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  para- 
graph two  of  that  docimient  you  will  find  the 
answer. 

However,  there  seems  nothing  wrong  with 
our  form  of  government,  which  is  based  on 
the  Constitution,  but  only  with  the  servants 
we  now  have  operating  it.  We  have  an  easier 
problem  than  the  Pounders,  for  they  had  to 
write  the  Constitution  and  get  It  adopted 
whUe  we  still  have  our  Constitution.  (Even 
if  our  Internal  enemies  can  only  use  the  5th 
Amendment  of  It.)  We  can  toss  out  the 
servants  who  violated  their  oath  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution,  restore  con- 
stitutional government  by  electing  pubUc 
servants  who  vrili  adhere  to  this  oath  and 
our  fifty  states  will  again  become  a  United 
States  of  America,  one  nation  under  Ood 
And  this  we  can  and  must  do. 


Antiriot  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SODTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  civil  disorders 
which  are  obviously  being  Incited  by  a 
few  professionals  makes  prompt  enact- 
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ment  of  this  antliioUng  legislation  a 
must. 

The  mechanics  of  the  bill  would  sim- 
ply give  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities an  additional  and  badly  needed 
weapon  in  coping  with  these  profes- 
sionals who  travel  from  area  to  area  only 
to  cause  civil  disturbances,  riots,  and 
violence.  Their  actions  are  a  mockery  to 
the  due  process  and  legal  foundations 
upon  which  the  rights  of  all  are  based. 
Anarchy  of  this  type  cannot  be  per- 
mitted in  a  civilized  nation. 


Salnte  to  the  Ladiet  Aaxiliary  of  the  Vet- 
erant  of  Foreign  Wars,  Pott  2323, 
Granada  Hills,  Calif. 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Post  2323,  has  made  its  mark  In 
the  community  of  Oranada  Hills  and 
the  San  Fernando  Valley,  Calif.,  as  an 
outstanding,  dedicated,  and  devoted 
women's  service  organization. 

The  ladies  auxiliary,  instituted  on 
March  25,  1955,  has  consistently  proved 
Its  loyalty  to  the  veterans  whose  name 
the  organization  bears.  Its  motto — "To 
Bleep  Faith  With  Our  Dead  by  Serving 
the  Living" — has  been  repeatedly 
proven  through  service  not  only  to  living 
veterans,  but  to  wives,  widows,  and 
orphans  needing  care  and  attention. 

Auxiliary  activities  include  work  In  the 
Sepulveda.  Calif.,  Veterans'  Hospital, 
cancer  aid  and  research,  civil  defense, 
VFW  National  Home  Assistance,  youth 
activities,  USO,  and  a  dedication  to  the 
values  of  community  service  and  reha- 
bUitaUon. 

The  ladles  auxiliary  has  raised  fimds 
for  these  worthy  causes  through  annual 
Buddy  Poppy  sales  during  the  Memorial 
Day  holiday,  auxiliary  dinners,  dances, 
fafi^on  shows  and  other  regular  func- 
tions scheduled  throughout  the  years. 

In  every  way  possible  the  women  of 
the  auxiliary  have  surpEissed  the  pledge 
laid  down  in  their  constitution : 

The  objects  of  this  organization  shall  be 
fraternal,  patriotic,  historical  and  educa- 
tional; to  assist  tbe  Post  and  members 
thereof  of  the  VFW  and  Its  own  members 
whenever  possible;  to  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  loyalty  of  the  auxiliary  ladies  to 
these  objectives  has  won  them  a  number 
of  awards  for  community  service  and  a 
recognition  from  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. On  a  recent  occasion,  I  had  the 
honor  to  present  the  auxiliary  with  a  flag 
that  had  been  flown  over  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  singular 
pleasure  and  privilege. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Pern  Flan- 
agan, the  auxiliary's  president  for  this 
past  year,  the  organization  has  com- 
pleted a  year  of  exceptional  service  to  the 


community,  the  dty  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  State  of  California. 

Mrs.  Flanagan  has  recently  inaugu- 
rated an  historical,  educational,  and 
patriotic  program  for  the  community,  by 
requesting  photographs  of  living  wives  of 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  dedi- 
cated to  the  auxiliary.  The  post  home 
proudly  displays  photographs  of  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  extend  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  VFW  Post 
2323  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 


Lessons   To   Be  Learned   From   Mideast 
Crisis 


EXT1ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP    TENNEBSEC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hamil- 
ton County  Herald  of  Hamilton  County, 
Tenn.,  contained  a  most  illuminating 
colimin  by  Ernestine  Lyle  on  the  valu- 
able lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  re- 
cent Near  East  crisis,  and  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  Israel  Armed  Forces.  The 
article  goes  on  to  contrast  this  with  the 
Johnson  administration's  less  success- 
ful management  of  our  own  war  effort 
in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  value  of  these  observa- 
tions, under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

And  the  Walls  Came  Tumbling  Down 

The  Israelis  have  done  It!  And  I  guess  that 
wUl  teach  us  a  thing  or  two  about  fighting  a 
■wax.  If  you've  got  a  war  on  your  bands — the 
thing  to  do  is  get  in  there  and  fight  with 
everything  you've  got. 

Surrounded  by  &  wall  of  hostile  Arab  na- 
tions bent  on  destroying  tbe  tiny  nation  of 
Jews  gathered  to  their  homeland  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  In-aell  Army,  undaunted  by 
superior  numbers  and  armed  strength  of  Its 
adversaries,  moved  against  its  eoemies  with 
such  swift  purpose  and  courage  that  "tbe 
walls  came  tumbling  down." 

The  action  took  everyone  by  surprise,  ex- 
cept the  Israelis  themselves',  who.  In  the 
tradition  at  Joshua,  planned  methodically 
and  knew  their  strength  was  not  only  in  their 
armaments.  Today,  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem Is  again  In  tbe  hands  of  the  sons  of 
Abraham.  And  so,  also.  Is  Jericho. 

The  "tumbling  walls"  sent  shock  waves  far 
beyond  tb«  Middle  East.  The  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  felt  them.  The  United  Nations — 
that  glass  Palace  on  the  East  River — rattled 
and  shook  with  the  tremor  and  the  clamor 
that  arose  fen'  a  "cease  fire."  It  was  the  most 
real  excitement  the  international  debating 
society  had  had  since  Khrushchev  a  few 
years  biM:k  Interrupted  debate  by  taking  off 
his  shoe  and  pounding  the  table  with  it. 

The  United  States — bless  us — ^had  no  In- 
tention of  standing  Idly  by  if  Israel  needed 
help,  althongh  we  did  want  to  talk  about  it 
for  awhile.  The  fighting  Is  still  going  on  but 
it  looks  now  as  though  the  "no  help  needed" 
sign  has  been  hoisted  by  Israel.  They  cer- 
tainly did  not  wait  for  us  to  stop  talking  and 
start  acting  befcH-e  moving  out  on  their  own. 
TYiej  didn't  give  us  a  chance  to  come  to  their 
aid.  Not  even  to  declare  an  undeclared  war! 

Just  think  what  that  did  to  us.  President 


Jcdinson  did  not  have  an  <^>portunlty  to  det- 
Ignate  "sanctuaries"  where  no  bombing  coma 
be  done.  The  State  Depcirtment  was  deprived 
of  a  chance  to  set  up  a  "pacification  pro- 
gram" for  dissident  pockets  of  Arabs  within 
and  on  the  borders  of  Israel.  And  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  didn't  have  time  to  order 
a  cut-back  on  arms  production,  order  a  re- 
study  of  certain  types  of  military  aircrai  t  the 
Generals  might  have  needed  toi  combat.  He 
didn't  even  have  time  to  get  up  a  batch  of 
new-fangled  rifles  to  send  over  that  Are 
everywhere  except  on  the  front  lines. 

Even  the  "doves"  hardly  got  txined  up  for 
a  cooing  session,  although  they  tried:  and 
the  Vletnlks  didn't  have  time  to  change  into 
Israelnlks  and  work  up  a  reasonably  pre- 
sentable demonstration. 

So,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  we  wiu  just 
have  to  plod  along  vrtth  the  Vietnam  War, 
pacify  the  peasants,  sanctify  the  sanctuaries, 
and  Insure  democratic  elections  In  a  country 
where  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  Is  hardly 
understood. 

And  none  of  this,  believe  me,  is  funny. 


Smithsonian's  Out  To  Land  Hage  Gold 
Coin  Collection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
story  from  the  July  10,  1967,  Washington 
Evening  Star,  teUs  how  the  greatest  gold 
coin  collection  ever  assembled  by  one 
person,  Mr.  Josiah  K.  Lilly,  Jr.,  of  In- 
dianapolis, will,  hopefully,  soon  become 
a  part  of  America's  national  treasure. 

Smithsonian's  Out  To  Land  Huge  Golb 

CkjiN  Collection 

(By  Heirman  Schaden) 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  ho-  on  the 
trail  o<  the  greatest  gold  ooln  collection  ever 
amassed  by  one  pwrson. 

The  multimillion-dollar  collection  Is  so 
complete  that  It  would  raise  the  Institution's 
nimalsmatlcs  stature  to  a  peak  second  to 
none. 

Behind  the  collection  Is  a  story  as  fantas- 
tic as  the  6,113-pleoe  ho«u^  Itself.  It  Is  but 
one  of  numerous,  almost  unrivaled  collec- 
tions which  Josiah  K.  Ully,  the  late  board 
chairman  of  the  Ell  LUly  &  Oo.  pharmaceu- 
tical concern,  made  in  many  fields.  Including 
stamps,  guns,  rare  books,  jewels,  naval  gadg- 
ets, painting  and  even  toy  soldiers. 

So  secretive  was  the  shy  IndianapoUi 
tycoon  about  these  hobbles  that  most  d 
them  did  not  come  to  light  until  his  death 
In  Ma.y  1966. 

Now  the  executors  oif  his  estate  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  many  of 
the  posaesslocs  to  satisfy  a  huge  tax  bill. 
Already  the  stamp  collection  Is  being  sold 
at  public  auction  with  unprecedented  yields. 
And  unless  a  way  Is  found  to  save  them  u  a 
natloiiAl  treasure,  the  odns  wUl  meet  Uu 
same  fate. 

Beps.  WllUaan  O.  Bray,  R-Ind.,  and  Andre* 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  D-Ind.,  are  preparing  legislation 
wbich  would  send  tbe  coins  to  the  Smith- 
sonlAn  In  reAum  for  a  tax  credit  to  the  LillT 
estate  equal  to  23  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  oolns. 

Indiana's  senators,  Blroh  E.  Bayh  and 
Vance  Hartke,  are  expected  to  give  the  bill 
a  lift,  as  Is  Bep.  George  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex.. 
ctaaliman  of  itie  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  a  Smithsonian  regent. 
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Leglslattre  action  must  be  deferred,  how- 
ever, until  an  •{>pral8&l  d  tbe  ooUectlon  la 
oompleted,  perh&pe  aometime  next  mon,th. 
larly  guesses  have  plaoed  the  woctli  At  from 
S3. 5  to  $7  million,  though  most  experts  be- 
lieve tbe  smaller  Q^ure  closest  to  reality. 

Whatever  the  market  vvilue,  professional 
numismatists  are  oonvinoed  th&t  tbe  col- 
lection oould  never  be  reassembled  and  that 
its  dissolution  would  anK>un.t  to  a  tragic 
loss  for  the  American  people. 

Among  those  who  feel  this  way  are  Paul  E. 
Bawley,  vice  president  o*  the  executor  bank, 
the  Merchants  National  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Indianapolis,  and  Dr.  Vladimir 
Cialn-Stefanelll,  head  of  the  Smithsonian's 
numismatics  division. 

•Tt  would  be  sad  to  see  this  collection  dis- 
appear," said  Stefanelli. 

"The  United  States  section  alone  consists 
of  1.227  pkleoes,  complete  except  for  the  1870 
San  Francisco  mint  W  coin  of  which  only 
one  exists. 

"Every  bit  as  Impressive  are  the  1.236  Latin- 
American  coins,  far  superior  to  other  noted 
collections. 

"And  tie  153  United  States  pioneer  and 
territorial  gold  pieces  are  particularly  awe- 
Inspiring  to  the  SnUthsonlan  curator. 

"Among  them  are  41  unique  Ingots.  Com- 
pere this  with  the  two  Ingots  we  have  In 
tbe  national  collection  today.  Beyond  that, 
the  collection  starts  with  earliest  Roman  and 
Greek  oolns  and  continues  through  modern 
times."  he  said. 

"The  LlUy  coins  would  make  the  Smith- 
sonian collection  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
Hermitage  Museum  In  Leningrad,  now  re- 
garded as  the  finest  in  the  world,"  Stefanelli 
said.  "In  some  areas,  we  would  be  superior." 

SHUNNU)  PTTBUC  VttlL 

Lilly  has  been  described  as  en  astute  busi- 
nessman who  shunned  public  life  and  spent 
every  spare  moment  with  his  secret  bob- 
bles. His  advisers,  agents  and  dealers  were 
sworn  to  secrecy.  He  would  put  In  as  much 
as  14  hours  a  day  with  his  vast  collections 
in  a  private  mxiseum  described  as  a  kind  of 
blockhotise. 

"We  knew  as  long  as  10  or  12  years  ago 
that  someone  was  making  an  Incredible  col- 
lection of  gold  oolns  In  the  United  States  " 
Stefanelli  said. 

"Such  activity  Is  recognizable  when  rare 
coins  disappear  from  the  market  and  never 
show  up  again.  But  we  were  never  able  to 
learn  the  name  of  the  big  collector." 

The  first  Inkling  of  Lilly's  secret  life  came 
11  years  ago  when  he  donated  a  $10  million 
oollectlon  of  rare  books — first  editions,  orig- 
inal manuscripts  and  drafts— to  Indiana 
University. 

Stamp  collectors  were  drooling  when  the 
tm  extent  of  the  Ully  activity  In  that  field 
became  known.  How  carefully  Lilly  selected 
stamps  as  well  as  coins — he  was  continu- 
ously improving  both  piece  by  piece— was 
revealed  when  more  than  $1  million  was 
realized  from  Just  the  first  three  of  a  num- 
ber of  pubUc  auctions  planned  for  the  77  - 
000-stamp  collection. 

When  It  came  to  Jewels,  Lilly  was  inter- 
ested enough  m  diamonds,  rubles  and  sap- 
pUne  that  the  estate  profited  $560,000  from 
ttelr  disposal. 

A  free-handed  philanthropist,  Lilly  gave 
«tenslve  land  to  Purdue  University  which 
later  was  converted  Into  a  public  park,  and 
nl*  43-acre  esUte  has  become  the  pride  of 
Oie  Indianapolis  Art  Association. 

In  all  his  genius,  there  was  a  something 
Of  the  boy  in  Josiah  Lilly  which  prompted 
wn  to  collect,  along  with  his  fabulous  coins 
"*n>ps,  diamonds  and  painting,  little  toy 
swdlers. 

He  had  them  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Ma  When  he  could  not  find  American  sol- 
M«n  on  tba,  market,  he  had  them  custom 
™we.  At  the  end  he  had  soldiers  from  600 
Merent  reglmente  marching  all  over  the 
P'ace. 


Pbony  War  en  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OV    VTXOTNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  quote  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  July  12  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  which  re- 
flects a  remarkable  Insight  Into  one  of 
the  more  obscure  but  nonetheless  real 
truths  of  the  day: 

Phont  Wab  O.N  Crime 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  spcMle  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a  time 
when  a  phony  war  should  be  called  a  phony 
war.  That  time  has  been  reached  In  Lyndon 
Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly-heralded 
"war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulations  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of  wiretaps 
and  electronic  listening  devices  are  the  last 
straw.  The  attorney  general  surely  would  not 
have  sounded  this  caU  for  retreat  without 
the  approval  of  the  President.  So  one  is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  war  on 
crime  la  a  phony  war.  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  8p>eeches,  not  to 
mention  the  attorney  general's  rhetorical 
contributions,  have  been  nothing  more  than 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  is  not  In  Its 
so-called   war. 

The  attorney  general's  new  regulations  go 
well  beyond  the  restrictions  on  wiretaps  and 
bugging  imposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement  practices 
which  the  Supreme  Cotirt  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  suspicious  soul  might  think  that 
they  are  an  invitation  to  the  court  to  go 
fiirther  than  It  has  up  to  this  time — and 
this  may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal'  Judi- 
cial majority. 

Ramsey  Clark  obviously  has  a  thing  about 
wiretaps  and  bugging.  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower.  He  has  tesUfied  that 
they  are  "abhorrent "  devices.  He  says  that 
all  of  his  experience  shows  that  electronic 
surveillance  (he  has  had  very  litle  experience 
In  criminal  law  enforcement)  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  pubUc  safety,  is  not  a  desirable 
or  effective  Investigative  technique,  and  that 
these  abhorrent  devices  should  be  used  only 
in  the  national  security  field.  He  has  never 
explained  why  wiretaps  and  bugs  are  essen- 
tial In  national  security  cases  but  useless 
against  organized  crime.  Of  course  he  can- 
not come  up  with  any  rational  explanation. 

Let's  turn  to  another  witness.  Prank  S. 
Hogan,  New  York  County  district  attorney, 
has  been  In  the  front  line  of  the  war  on 
crime  for  27  years.  He  told  the  Presidents 
Crime  Commission :  Electronic  surveillance  Is 
the  single  most  valuable  weapon  in  law  en- 
forcement's fight  against  organized  crime. 
...  It  has  permitted  us  to  undertake  major 
investigations  of  organized  crime.  Without 
it,  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures  In  the 
underworld,  my  own  office  could  not  have 
convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano.  Jimmy 
Hines,  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter.  Jacob  "Gur- 
rah"  Shapiro.  Joseph  "Socks"  Lanza,  George 
Scallse,  Prank  Erlckson,  John  "Dlo"  Dio- 
guardi,  and  Prank  Carbo. 

Well,  there  it  Is.  Take  your  choice.  Prank 
S.  Hogan,  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  Jail,  is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
"abhorrent"  eavesdropping  weapon  in  his 
war  on  crime.  He  thinks  It  Is  an  essential 
weapon.  Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
are  not  willing.  They  would  prefer  to  con- 
duct their  war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces. 
And.  In  consequence,  this  war  Is  one  which 


organized  crime  will  surely  win  and  which 
the  American  people,  the  ultimate  victims, 
will  surely  lose. 


America  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  two  articles  on 
America  and  freedom,  by  Miss  Etenlse 
Marie  Evers.  The  one  entitled  "Prom 
Whence  America's  Greatness?"  was  de- 
livered by  Miss  Evers  on  January  28. 
1967,  in  the  American  Legion  Oratorical 
Contest  on  the  Constitution,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  available  for  read- 
ing by  the  general  public.  The  articles 
follow : 

From  Whence  America's  Greatness? 
(By  Denlse  Marie  Evers) 
If  I  were  to  ask  my  feUow  Americans  at 
random:  "What  do  you  consider  the  reason 
for  the  greatness  of  this  nation  of  ours?", 
the  answers  wovUd  be  varied.  Some  would 
say.  The  pioneer  spirit  of  rugged  Individual- 
ism lostlUed  within  the  soul  of  America  Is 
the  reason  for  our  greatness." 

Others  would  say,  "America  is  great  be- 
cause it  was  founded  upon  the  principles 
dictated  to  Moses  atop  Mount  Slnal,  several 
thousand  years  ago.  God  has  blessed  Amer- 
ica with  freedom,  and  He  watches  over  us. 

Still  others  would  say,  "The  greatness  of 
America  lies  in  her  form  of  government  as 
outlined  in  our  Constitution." 

Perhaps  aU  three  answers  are  correct,  but 
this  much  we  do  know.  Without  our  Con- 
stitution America  could  never  have  survived 
the  test  of  time — nearly  two  hundred  years 
during  which  our  nation  has  experienced 
Civil  War,  depressions  and  foreign  wars,  as 
well  as  prolonged  periods  of  prosperity.  It  Is 
a  fact  of  history  that  our  present  form  of 
government  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  lasted  longer  than  any 
other  form  of  free  government  devised  by 
man. 

Doesn't  this  prompt  you  to  ask — "Why? 
Whafs  so  great  about  our  Constitution?" 

William  Gladstone,  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  said:  ".  .  .  the  American  Con- 
stitution Is  the  most  powerful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  men." 

The  true  greatness  of  the  Constitution  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  government  derives  Its 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Throughout  a  study  of  this  magnificent 
Instrument,  one  finds  frequent  reference  to 
the  fears  on  the  part  of  our  founding  fathers 
that  government.  If  imchalned.  would  even- 
tually enslave  men  by  its  very  nature.  To 
Insure  the  newly  formed  Republic  against 
such  a  fate,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
established  built-in  safeguards.  These  con- 
sisted of  what  is  commonly  known  as  our 
"system  of  checks  and  balances.'  whereby 
the  three  departments  of  government,  the 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  counter- 
balance each  other  so  as  to  keep  any  one 
from  acquiring  too  much  power. 

Our  founding  fathers  were  well  aware  of 
government's  inclination  to  Infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  So  suspicious,  in 
fact,  were  they,  that  ratification  of  our  Con- 
stitution did  not  come  vmtll  after  specific 
guarantees  had  been  written  Into  it  in  the 
form  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It   is   in   the   first   ten   amendments    that 
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the  basic  God-given  righte  of  tbe  people  are 
guaranteed;  and.  in  addition  to  giving  these 
rlghta  directly  to  the  people,  theee  ten 
amendment*  state  that  C!ongree«  shall  paas 
no  law  infringing  on  theee  enumerated 
righte  of  the  Indlvidiial.  thus  limiting  again 
the  power  of  the  government. 

It  Is  through  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the   privileges  provided  Hlmby 
the  Constitution  that  our  Capitalistic  Free 
Enterprise  System  has  evolved.  Under  this 
system,  the  people  of  America  have  the  high- 
est  living   standard   In   the   wortd.   literally 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  food  and 
clothing  and  other  essentials.  Although  the 
United  States  comprises  only  one  fifteenth 
of  the  population  of  the  world,  it  consumes 
one  third  of  the  meat,  buys  one  half  of  the 
shoes   and  four  fifths  of  the  cars.  This  phe- 
nomlnally  high  standard  of  living  can  be  at- 
tributed to  only  one  thing:  the  constltution- 
aUy  guaranteed  right  of  every  American  to 
own  property  and.  If  he  wishes,  to  go  Into 
business  for  hlmseU.  This,  of  course,  results 
in  competlUon  wWch  in  turn,  stimulates  Im- 
provements m  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  consumer  goods.  The  next  inevitable  re- 
sults is  better  wages  and  a  higher  standard 
of     living.     Pew    people    realize     the     vast 
protection,     even    in    the    economic    field, 
guaranteed  to  us  by  our  Constitution. 

Or  conrider  c^portunlty.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Constitution  Is  written  entirely  In 
the  language  of  opportunity.  In  this  room, 
today,  there  are.  doubtless,  many  whose  par- 
ents or  forefathers  accepted  the  challenge  to 
begin  life  anew  amid  the  prtitical  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  In  this  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  the  brave.  George  Washington 
Carver  took  advantage  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  our  Constitution.  He  rose 
from  an  obscure  childhood  as  a  member  of 
an  impoverished  Negro  family  to  a  place  of 
prominence  and  glory  In  American  history. 
Countless  others  have  done  the  same  but 
they  have  all  had  one  thing  in  common: 
None  was  afraid  of  hard  work  or  honest 
competition;  for  this  Is  the  American  way. 
Thus  far.  we  have  spoken  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Constitution  and  what  it  does  few  xis. 
Is  It  not  logical  that  we.  In  return,  must  give 
something  in  order  to  preserve  It? 

Upon  emerging  from  the  convention  hall 
immediately  following  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  asked 
by  an  anxious  bystander.  "What  type  of  gov- 
ernment have  you  given  us?" 

Franklin  responded,  "A  Republic,  if  you 
can  keep  It." 

Almost  without  exception  other  founding 
fathers  expressed  similar  sentiments.  GetMrge 
Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Nation,  ven- 
tured that  the  Republic  would  collapse  be- 
cause of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  challenge  Is  apparent.  Otir  freedom 
has  been  paid  for  In  blood.  In  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster,  "The  tree  of  Uberty  must  be 
nourished  from  generation  to  generation 
with  patriots'  blood." 

True,  many  of  us  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  shed  our  blood  In  defense  of  freedom  as 
young  Americans  do  In  Viet  Nam  at  this  very 
hour,  but,  there  are  things  that  you  and  I 
can  do  and  must  do : 

We  must  accept  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  freedoms  that  our  Constitution  guar- 
antees to  all  Americans. 

We  must  become  Informed  of  our  great 
heritage  of  freedom. 

We  muBt  become  active  In  protecting  our 
Inalienable  rights. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preser- 
.vatlon  of  those  rights  for  aU  times.  To  ac- 
tively exercise  our  freedoms. 

We  must  accept  willingly  Jury  duty  and 
In  doing  so  protect  our  right  of  trial  by  Jury. 
We  must  vote  In  local,  state  and  national 
elections. 

We  must  study  all  aspects  of  ballot  pro- 
positions and  crucial  issues  of  the  day. 

\fe  must  express  constructive  criticism  of 
our  local,  state  or  federal  government  if  we 


sincerely  and  conscientiously  disagree  with 
Its  policies.  ,.^     , 

We  must  support  the  reUglous,  political 
and  social  organization  of  our  choice,  for  in 
doing  so.  we  strengthen  our  own  rellgloiis 
and  political  freedom. 

We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  discourage 
bigotry  and  discrimination. 

Last  but  most  Important,  we  must  accept 
a  personal  responsibility  for  the  freedom  <rf 
all  mankind,  for  our  personal  freedoms  and 
the  rights  of  all  mankind  are  Inseparable. 

Today,  we  see  young  American  servicemen 
fighting  a  war  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 
Some  may  wonder  why. 

"Why."  they  ask.  "do  we  Americans  have 
to  risk  our  lives  and  spend  our  money  defend- 
ing some  lltOe  far-off  backward  country?" 
Those  who  ask,  I  fear,  are  looking  only  at 
the  surface  appearance  of  the  conflict.  They 
fall  to  see  that  behind  this  comparatively 
small  active  aggression  on  the  part  of  the 
atheistic  communists,  lies  a  larger  and  more 
diabolical  plan— the  plan  on  their  part  to 
enslave  the  entire  world.  If  we  do  not  stop 
communism  In  Southeast  Asia,  where  will 
we  stop  it? 

1  feel  that  today.  In  our  free  society,  stwne- 
thing  ominous  is  happening.  The  "some- 
thing" I  speak  of  Is  that  which  our  fore- 
fathers feared  when  framing  our  Constitu- 
tion— apathy. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  courageous  and  eminent 
director  of  the  Pedersl  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, in  a  speech  before  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  In  New  York,  on  November  16, 
1963.  prescribed  the  antidote  for  apathy 
when  he  admonished:  "Do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
negative  influences  within  your  communi- 
ties. We  must  never  become  so  accustomed 
to  filth,  or  so  Intimidated  by  the  advocates 
of  so-called  'worldly  reality'  that  we  fall  to 
revolt  against  corruption  and  decay." 

Pellow  Americans,  let  me  conclude  by 
again  reflecting  on  the  words  of  that  great 
American  statesman.  Daniel  Webster,  who  so 
eloquentiy  declared:  "God  grants  liberty  only 
to  those  who  love  It,  and  are  always  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  It."  In  reality,  he  was 
referring  to  our  Constitution  ....  And  I  wish 
to  speak  for  the  great  responsible  segment 
of  American  youth  In  answer  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's admonition.  Our  answer  U  the  same 
answer  that  has  echoed  down  the  corridors 
of  history,  ever  since  Nathan  Hale  with 
throat  bared  and  head  erect,  only  twenty 
one  years  of  age,  with  his  parting  breath  de- 
clared: "I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  country."  Since  then, 
American  youth  have  fought  and  died  In 
defense  of  our  Constitution  at  Verdtm.  Okin- 
awa. Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam.  We  know 
that  in  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell: 


With  two  systems  so  opposite  In  nature. 
we  wotUd  guess  that  the  economic  situations 
In  a  Oommuntet  and  OapltallBt  country  would 
differ  radically.  As  It  turns  out,  our  guess  is 
right. 

A  classic  example  Is  Germany.  After  the 
Second  World  War,  the  same  type  of  bomb 
destruction  oould  be  seen  In  East  and  West. 
Both  sides  had  a  deleted  labor  force.  In 
both  East  and  West  there  existed  the  same 
political,  economic  and  social  chaos.  With 
identical  backgrounds.  It  has  been  Interest- 
ing to  watch  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic systems  ot  a  government  of  free  choice 
versus  a  Communist  government. 

Seventeen  yeaw  later,  with  a  slave  labor 
force  of  the  entire  populace.  East  Germany 
ranks  tenth  amoixg  nations  in  Industrial  pro- 
duction.  . 

West  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
tlie  same  period  has  achieved  fantastic  eco- 
nomic growth.  For  example:  West  Germany 
generates  five  times  as  much  electrical  power 
as  the  East,  produces  25  times  as  many  auto- 
mobUes,  six  times  as  much  steel,  and  ten 
times  as  many  housing  unite. 

The  lot  of  the  common  worker  shows  the 
same  type  of  development.  Butter  is  still 
rationed  In  the  East  as  It  was  during  the 
war  One  pound  costs  the  working  man  two 
hours  of  wages.  CofTee  sells  at  $8.00  to  $10.00 
a  pound,  chocolate  $1.30  for  three  ounces, 
gasoline  $1.40  a  gallon.  The  East  German 
buys  these  commodities  when  he  can  get 
them,  with  an  average  salary  of  $35.00  a 
week.  His  neighbors  in  West  Germany  can 
buy  the  same  commodities  at  Vt  the  price 
at  an  average  salary  two  times  higher. 

Is  the  system  in  the  East  working?  Our 
newspapers  can  answer  this  for  ua.  Robbed 
of  personal  freedom.  East  Germans  dally  risk 
their  lives  In  attempts  to  flee  the  "Worken 
Paradise"  to  reach  the  West.  From  these 
examples  It  seems  that,  to  the  people  In- 
volved, freedom  Is  sweeter  than  life  Itself. 
Where  the  personal  freedoms  and  Incentive 
are  taken  from  an  individual,  the  morale, 
as  well  as  the  economic  situation  of  the 
country  Is  at  low  ebb.  But,  where  the  person 
U  given  free  choice  and  the  right  to  own 
property,  and  where  competition  generates 
research  and  development,  we  see  an  all- 
around  brighter  picture. 

We  Americans  have  learned  this  the  easy 
way  Our  forefathers  fought  for  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  for  the  people  and  ot 
the  people  and  now,  almost  two  hundred 
years  later,  out  free  enterprise  system  Is  stUl 
succeesfuUy  at  work.  This  system  can  set  an 
example  for  the  entire  worid.  Without  free- 
dom  of  choice,  men  cannot  work  to  capacity, 
and  robbed  of  freedom,  men  wUl  die  to 
gain  It. 


My  IS,  1967 
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"They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak  for  the 

fallen  and  the  weak 
They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  choose  hatred, 

Bcofllng  and  abuse 
But  would   rather.  In  silence  shrink  from 

the  Truth 
They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  be  In  the  right 

with  two  or  three." 

I  Freedom's  Yield 
(By  Denlce  Evers) 
As  we  look  around  our  world  today,  we  see 
a  life  and  death  struggle  between  two  oppos- 
ing forces— Communism  and  Capitalism. 
Each  represents  an  economic  system  based 
on  two  different  foundations.  In  the  Com- 
munist system,  everything  Is  controlled  by 
the  state,  the  people  exist  only  for  the  state, 
as  cogs  in  the  giant  machine  of  the  state. 
The  Capitalist  system,  however,  represents 
another  picture.  The  state  Is  the  servant  of 
the  p>eople — the  people  enjoy  the  rights  to 
work  for  whomever  they  wish,  at  what  they 
wish,  and  where  they  wish.  It  Is  a  system  ot 
private  enterprise  and  private  ownership  of 
property,  where  a  man  has  the  incentive  to 
make  a  decent  living  for  hU  family. 


Keeping  Proteit$  in  Peripective 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jviy  13.  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  protest  American  style  has  be- 
come a  nin-of-the-miU  way  of  life  for 
various  discontented  minority  groups 
within  our  Natloa  And,  more  often  thwi 
not,  these  beatniks,  peaceniks,  Vlet- 
nlcks,  and  all  of  the  other  nlks  in  oui 
society  have  been  reaping  the  benefits  oi 
exaggerated  news  coverage.  The  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June 
30  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
lends  some  useful  advice  as  to  how  pro- 
tests might  be  kept  In  the  proper 
perspective : 


JUaemn  Pkomrs   in   Pxbspbcityi 

The  President  was  a  llttie  i^^wet  about 
news  coverage  this  week.  He  found  a  "credi- 
bUlty  gap"  oif  bis  own  In  the  way  "news 
media"  has  presented  scene  things. 

He  objected  that  while  all  the  "cameras" 
were  focused  on  mAklng  national  figures  out 
of  12  kooks  that  staged  a  sit-in  at  the  Penta- 
gon, 10,000  young  Am^lcans  were  volunteer- 
ing for  service  in  the  armed  forces  that  same 
day.  He  objected  that  the  12  got  the  "Pub- 
Uclty"  and  the  10,000  did  not. 

The  President  Is  right  .  .  .  and  wrong. 

The  ten  thousand  Toltmteer  dally,  but  the 
13  "Invading"  ovr  top  miUtcwy  headquarters 
never  happened  before  in  the  history  of  the 
VS.  In  "news"  this  makes  a  difference. 

The  la  figure  was  a  "compilation"  of  a 
single  incident  at  one  place.  The  10,000  total 
was  a  oompUation  of  activities  In  all  60 
states. 

However,  the  President  Is  quite  right  In 
that  the  news  of  the  tuiusual  needs  to  be 
«een  In  perspective  to  the  reel  basic,  every- 
day reality. 

A  rigged  12  versus  10,000  doesn't  exactly 
present  that  perspective  but  the  basic  charge 
It  certainly  correct. 

It  could  be  applied  in  many  ways.  While 
Stokely  Carmlchael  led  a  march  of  300  to  400 
Negroes  through  Roxsbury  In  a  demonstra- 
tion, more  than  50,000  Negroes  were  fighting 
in  Viet  Nam. 

But  that  iant  a  fair  comparison  either. 

Let's  get  It  down  to  a  single  area  perform- 
ance. Instead  of  this  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween one  area  and  statistics  for  the  whole 
VS. 

In  Peoria  what  are  the  "volunteer"  statis- 
tics which  we  can  compare  to  the  "Peace 
demonstrators"?  After  all.  offering  yourself 
la  service  for  three  years  or  more.  Including 
to  physical  combat.  Is  a  considerably  more 
Mgnlficant  "demonstration"  for  one's  beliefs 
than  carrying  a  sign  for  a  few  hours,  or  mak- 
ing a  speech  ...  or  writing  an  editorial. 

(As  a  curious  coincidence,  we  asked  the  re- 
cruiting officers  here  for  recent  enlistment 
records  a  week  ago,  and  the  reports  arrived 
St  our  desk  the  day  the  President  made  his 
comparison!) 

The  different  services  have  provided  us  fig- 
ures in  different  breakdowns  and  for  differ- 
ent Ep>ans  of  time,  but  together  they  show 
clearly  that  approximately  1,000  people 
Tolunteer  each  year. 

Clearly,  more  young  people  are  serving 
their  country  In  the  fighting  services  as 
volunteers  today  than  have  participated  in 
any  kind  or  type  of  demonstration  In  the 
ana. 

Clearly,  more  Negro  youth  are  serving  as 
waunteers  defending  all  of  us,  than  have 
Uken  part  in  any  and  all  of  the  destructive 
acts  that  have  disturbed  many  people  so 
much. 

The  army  enlisted  334  volunteers,  who 
PMsed  the  necessary  physical  and  mental 
«ams,  in  the  past  12  months. 

Last  year  the  Air  Force  enlisted  237  volun- 
teers, the  Navy  177,  and  the  Marines  156. 

In  the  first  five  months  of  this  year,  the 
Air  Force  had  155  volunteers  here,  a  third 
of  whom  were  pilots  or  other  officer  training 
volunteers.  In  the  same  time.  62  local  vol- 
unteers have  gone  into  the  Nax-y,  and  84 
to  the  Marines. 

About  half  of  the  Army  volunteers  have 
•pecifled  a  preference  that  Is  In  what  is  defi- 
nitely a  combat  arm,  although  there  Is  siz- 
•lil*  enlistment  here,  as  might  be  expected, 
for  heavy  equipment  operations  (which  Is 
wdly  non-combat  but  nat  as  clearcut  as 
'Mantry,  tanks,  etc.)  and  a  good  number  for 
««lcal  specialties  (some  women).  All  Army 
■iorse  volunteers  here  without  exception  ex- 
W«Iy  asked  for  Vietnam  service. 

The  84  Marines  In  five  months  shows  a 
Wmp  in  volunteers  Just  as  the  fighting  has 
™PPed  up  In  Vietnam,  and  90  per  cent  re- 
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portedly  expressed  a  speclflc  declre  to  serve 
in  Vietnam. 

These  are  not  extreme  or  spectacular  fig- 
ures like  the  President's,  dtwl,  but  they  do 
bring  a  sense  of  proportion.  They  do  not  in- 
clude the  numerous  voluntesn  who  fall  to 
pass  induction  tests,  and  they  do  not,  o* 
course.  Include  draftees — many  of  whom  pre- 
sent themselves  "ahead  of  schedule"  and 
volunteer  immediate  service  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  be  called. 

Clearly  more  than  3,000'local  youth  are 
serving  on  a  volunteer  basis  In  the  armed 
forces  today. 

The  biggest  ruckus  seen  here  In  recent 
years  concerned  600  Bradley  students  (and 
that  wasn't  on  any  national  Issue)  on  cam- 
pus. Compare  that  to  about  4,000  volunteers 
serving  or  having  completed  service  out  of 
the  same  four  years  of  high  school  gradu- 
ation "classes"  as  the  Bradley  group  repre- 

Consider  our  size  here.  Cut  this  to  the 
narrow  age  group  involved.  Cut  that  down  as 
a  practical  matter  to  the  young  men,  only. 
Cut  that  further  to  those  who  can  pass  the 
physical  and  mental  tests. 

Then  one  can  get  some  sense  of  proportion 
out  of  the  number  that  have  "demonstrated" 
by  stepping  forward  to  serve  directly  In  the 
armed  forces.  It  Is  impressive. 

And  one  shouldn't  forget  their  absence. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Peoria  became  some- 
what notorious  as  a  "Copperhead"  city,  where 
anti-war  and  anti-Uncoln  groups  created  a 
lot  of  fuss  for  a  wlUle. 

A  big  chunk  of  the  non-Copperhead  popu- 
lation was  gone — busy  fighting  the  war. 
When  they  did  come  home  from  the  Army 
the  poliUcal  character  of  the  city  of  Peoria 
changed  completely.  It  turned  all  the  way 
around,  overwhelmingly,  and  almost  over- 
night. 

The  situation  Is  not  the  same,  but  our 
absent  thousands  In  service  axe  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  "youth  community,"  a  very 
important  part  of  what  Is  "relevant"  and  of 
what  Is  "oontemix>rary." 

Their  physical  absence  shouldn't  cause  us 
to  overlook  this  basic  fact. 


Union  Member*  Exploited 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  question  the  strange  behav- 
ior of  salaried  union  spokesmen  who 
give  lip  service  advocacy  to  guaranteed 
voting  rights,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
democracy,  yet  would  deny  all  clvU  rights 
to  their  dues-pajdng  membership  and.  In 
fact,  turn  their  backs  to  the  workmen's 
wishes  and  desires,  as  they  announce 
plans  to  promote  laws  not  wanted  by  the 
laboring  man. 

Why  are  union  leaders  afraid  to  de- 
fend the  fears  and  frustrations  of  their 
members  in  the  American  tradition  that 
brought  them  the  strength  rather  than 
to  choke  off  free  expression  and  tax  the 
members  without  representation.  It  is 
like  telling  the  labor  members  that  they 
are  too  stupid  to  understand  what  Is  good 
for  them — that  regardless  of  their  wants, 
the  union  "big  daddy"  boss  knows  what 
is  best  and  is  going  to  overrule  the  mem- 
bership vote  and  feelings.  And  should  the 


tmlon  man  disagree  with  the  programs 
of  the  imtouchable  bosses,  he  Is  smeared 
Into  silence  by  ruune  calling. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  plans  annoimced 
by  organised  labor  to  be  financed  by  the 
unlcHunan's  dues  and  muscled  by  the 
weight  of  his  membership. 

The  fair  housing  bill — this  is  unfair 
housing  to  the  workingman  who  h&s 
sweated  and  saved  to  own  his  personal 
castle.  Any  such  bill  may  wipe  out  his 
financial  Investment.  We  are  not  dealing 
In  statistics — these  are  human  beings. 
Why  should  labor's  leaders  be  afraid  to 
let  the  members  alone  to  own  and  dis- 
pose of  their  property  as  the  individual 
wishes? 

The  guarantee  against  discrimination 
In  State  Juries.  But  another  power  grab 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  take  over 
control  of  all  courts  and  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  thus  destroying  local  con- 
trol and  self  government.  Is  It  not  the 
same  as  telling  the  union  man,  "We  don't 
trust  you  to  run  your  affairs  in  your  own 
backyard"? 

But,  If  a  man  can  not  be  trusted  in  his 
own  town  to  manage  his  personal  af- 
fairs, who  are  these  mental  giants  In 
Washington  that  you  are  asked  to  sur- 
render your  decisions  to?  Are  they  sud- 
denly, because  of  a  big  titled  name,  made 
saints  and  free  from  human  error? 
Kingdoms,  serfdom,  and  colonialism  are 
out  of  date  in  a  progressive  world.  What 
local  do  these  organized  planners  belong 
to?  Where  do  they  pay  their  dues,  and 
when  do  they  walk  a  picket  line? 

Stronger  Federal  laws  against  job  dis- 
crimination can  be  a  fancy  name  to  cover 
up  denial  of  seniority,  recall,  and  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  a  legal  maneuver  to 
Invite  "Federal  spies"  into  union  hiring 
halls  to  oversee  ratio  callouts  on  the 
job. 

Why  special  interests  law  to  protect 
civil  riots  workers?  Is  there  a  special 
law  to  protect  pickets  on  a  job  site?  Or 
scabs?  If  they  are  Americans,  they  are 
protected  so  long  as  their  actions  are 
legal.  Needed  may  well  be  a  special  law 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  public 
from  the  agitators.  Informed  Americana 
know  by  now  that  the  so-called  "civil 
rights  workers"  Is  but  a  fancy  handle 
for  a  pack  of  revolutionaries  hard  set  on 
denying  all  civil  rights  for  the  majority 
to  carry  special  preferred  benefits  for 
a  few. 

Such  are  the  annoimced  sought-after 
goals  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 

Small  wonder  the  great  majority  of 
workers  disagree.  They,  the  workmen, 
are  not  being  heard.  Their  voices  of  lead- 
ership are  being  mobilized  against  them 
Instead  of  speaking  and  working  for 
them.  We  may  soon  behold  union  men 
picketing  labor  bosses  as  being  "unfair." 
Those  who  start  and  aid  in  revolutions 
are  usually  those  who  suffer  most  in  the 
final  victory  of  the  people. 

That  the  planned  backlash  against 
the  working  men  had  to  come  at  a 
NAACP  convention  may  cause  many  to 
wonder  who  is  calling  the  signals  for  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor.  The  NAACP. 
many  recall,  is  that  so-called  Negro 
organization  that  has  never  trusted  a 
Negro  to  be  its  president.  The  guiding 
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lights  of  the  NAACP.  like  labor,  seem  to 
feel  the  members  are  not  qualified  to  de- 
cide what  Ifi  best  for  them.  This  same  ex- 
ploitation in  past  hlsVJry  has  often  been 
caUed  "white  patemaUsm."  Makes  one 
wonder  who  Is  representing  whom  in  the 
labor  program. 

I  insert  the  AP  release  of  July  10.  1967. 
following  my  remarks: 

Meant  Takes  Stand  ro«  Civil  Rights, 

WHiTa  WoRKEifl  Don't 
Washtnoton  (AP).— AITx-CIO  President 
George  Meany  reaffirmed  Sunday  the  labor 
federation's  strong  support  for  civil  rights 
legislation,  despite  a  secret  poll  indicating 
many  white  union  members  disagree. 

Meany  made  no  reference  to  the  poll  which 
APL-CIO  officials  have  kept  under  lock  and 
key  for  months. 

•The  APL-CIO  has  a  commitment  for 
equality  and  eqxial  opportunity  for  all." 
Meany  said  In  a  message  to  the  Boston  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Meany  called  vital  pending  civil  rights  leg- 
IslaUon  Including  a  national  fair-housing 
law. 

The  poll  of  some  3,000  union  men  re- 
portedly had  reflected  concern  among  many 
white  homeownlng  members  about  the  ef- 
fect of  housing  desegregation  on  property 
values. 

But  other  sources  indicate  that  labor  lead- 
ers now  do  not  think  such  concern  among 
white  union  members  is  as  strong  as  painted 
by  the  results  of  the  poll. 

TEST    BACKLASH 

The  professional  polling  Arm  of  John  F. 
Kraft  of  New  York  made  the  survey  for  .the 
APL-CIO  after  last  year's  severe  Democratic 
election  losses,  aimed  in  part  at  finding  the 
extent  of  racial  backlash  among  white  union 
voters. 

Moat  of  the  figures  gathered  in  the  poll 
have  been  kept  secret  from  all  but  top  APL- 
CIO  officials. 

But  it  was  learned  the  poll  showed  16.6 
"    per  cent  of  APL-CIO  members  are  Negroes, 
providing    union    leaders    answers    to    com- 
plaints that  they  are  dragging  their  feet  in 
fighting  discrlmlnaaon  In  labor's  own  house. 

APL-CIO  sources  said  the  figure  shows  a 
favorably  comparison  with  the  U.S.  Negro 
population,  which  amounts  to  less  than  11 
per  cent  of  all  Americans. 

Meany,  In  his  message  to  the  NAACP, 
urged  passage  of  the  fair-housing  blU.  leg- 
islation to  guarantee  against  discrimination 
on  Juries,  stronger  federal  enforcement  pow- 
ers against  Job  discrimination  and  protec- 
tion of  clvU  rights  workers  against  Intimida- 
tion and  harassment. 

MUST  COMPLY 

"Even  more  important  la  the  implementa- 
tion of  and  compliance  with  already  exist- 
ing legislation,  especially  In  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment and  education  and  we — as  well  as 
you — are  working  on  these  too."  Meany  said. 

"But  It  become*  Increasingly  clear  that 
eliminating  discrimination  U  not  sufficient 
for  the  aclUevement  of  equal  opportunity. 
Pull  employment,  better  schooU,  adequate 
housing,  protection  of  the  aged,  higher  mini- 
mum wages,  medicare  and  the  benefits  of 
union  representation  are  necessary  ingredi- 
enta  for  the  schlevement  of  equal  oppor- 
txmlty,"  Meany  said. 

"Too  often  appeals  to  prejudice  and  rac- 
ism have  diverted  many  of  our  citizens  from 
voting  in  their  own  interests  and  In  the  m- 
terests  ot  their  country  and  communities." 
Meany  said. 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  that  tbia  tendency  has 
crept  Into  the  Negro  cotmnunlty.  It  has  af- 
fected o«ily  a  small  group  but  It  Is  worrisome 
nonetheless." 


The  Diamond  Was  Foond  at  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  by  H. 
Randolph  Holder.  Radio  WGAU.  Athens, 
Ga.,  on  the  recent  selection  of  Dr.  Fred 
C.  Davison,  to  succeed  retiring  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  president.  Dr.  O.  C.  Ader- 
hold.  The  board  of  regents  began  its 
search  for  a  replacement,  and  after  ex- 
haustive deUberation.  the  quest  fortu- 
nately ended  at  home. 

Dr.  Davison,  who  assumed  office  on 
July  1.  brings  an  Impressive  background 
of  scholastic  excellence  with  him  as  well 
as  proven  experience  as  a  good  admin- 
istrative officer. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  DIAMOND  Was  Pound  at  Home 


his  family  back  to  our  community  .  .  .  and 
m  pledging  our  full  support  toward  achiev- 
ing his  goals. 


The  fancllvU  tale  of  the  huge  Klmberly 
Diamond  Mine  strike  holds  a  paraUel  to  the 
discovery  of  the  new  president  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  After  an  attein5>t  to  find 
diamonds  all  over  the  world,  it  Is  said,  the 
richest  strike  in  history  was  made  practically 
In  the  searcher's  own  btw*  yard. 

The  search  tor  the  man  to  succeed  retir- 
ing University  of  Georgia  President,  Dr.  O.  C. 
Aderhold,  spread  to  all  comers  of  the  nation 
...  as  faculty,  regents  and  other  edixcaUotial 
and  political  leaders  tried  their  best  to  find 
a  fitting  aucceaeor,  who  would  be  a  leader  in 
the  educational  world,  aggressive  In  seeking 
excellenoe,  and  one  with  the  vision  neceesary 
to  continue  the  ciirrent  suoceesee  of  the 
State  University  in  Athens  and  to  expand 
and  develop  neiw,  progressive  and  explora- 
tory ideas.  Just  as  in  the  story  of  th«  dia- 
mond strike  .  .  .  the  search  ended  at  home. 

WGAU  bellevee  that  in  Dr.  Pred  C.  Davi- 
son, the  regents  liave  suocessfuUy  achieved 
their  goal.  They  liave  selected  a  man  of  Im- 
pressive credentials,  trenwndovis  enthusiasm 
and  wide  experience  ...  a  man  who  has 
successfully  been  in  business  for  hlmseU 
...  a  research  scientist  of  r^ute  ...  an 
educator  of  note  and  a  proven  administra- 
te*- 
Dr.  Davison  at  thirty-seven  says,    age  Is  no 

llabUlty  In  this  day,"  and  proves  It  with 
his  own  career  record.  Upon  gradioation  from 
The  University  of  Georgia  Scho(^  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  in  1952,  he  practiced  untU 
1958,  when  at  Iowa  State  University  he  won 
a  research  aselstanceship  and  then  directed 
taie  project  in  a  new  flald  of  atomic  research. 
He  also  achieved  a  Ph.  D.  In  pathology  and 
biochemistry.  He  then  became  assistant  di- 
rector and  later  director  of  the  Department 
of  Scientific  Activities  of  the  American  Vet- 
erinarian Association  and  was  named  to  the 
National  Science  Academy"  and  Its  Profes- 
sional BdtJcatlonal  Committee.  He  next 
beaded  The  University  of  Georgia's  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  last  year  Joined 
the  State  Board  of  Regents'  staff  as  vice 
chanceUoc  ot  the  University  system. 

WGAU  oongratulates  the  regents  m  their 
selection.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Pred  C.  Davi- 
son will  be  a  fitting  successor  to  Dr.  O.  C. 
Aderhold  In  the  continued  development  of 
the  Unlvetalty  Into  one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional institutions  In  the  nation.  WGAU 
Joins  with  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Nwth- 
east  Georgia  In  welcoming  Dr.  Davison  and 


It  Protects  Oar  Flag 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF   7IB0INIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  am 
sure  all  Members  are  well  aware  of  the 
efforts  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  H.  (Jimmy)   Quillen, 
in  spearheading  the  drive  to  make  des- 
ecration of  the  American  flag  a  Federal 
crime.  Jimmy  Quillen  did  not  merely 
approve  of  this  bUl;  he  beUeved  in  its 
necessity.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  seeing  this  bill  pass  this  body,  and 
his  efforts  were  successful.  Jimmy  Quil- 
len, in  making  himself  champion  of  this 
bill,  also  made  himself  a  symbol  of  pa- 
triotism to  the  Nation.  He  is  indeed  de- 
serving of  the  praise  he  has  received 
from   the    people    and   the   press.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  (H>Por- 
tunlty  to  insert  In  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials praising  Jimmy  Qttillkn  for  this 
service  to  his  country.  These  editorials 
appeared  In  fine  newspapers  which  serve 
both  his  First  District  of  Tennessee  and 
my  Ninth  District  of  Vlrgliila,  and  their 
words  remind  all  of  us  of  the  debt  (A 
thanks  we  owe  this  colleague. 

The  editorials  follow : 
[Prom  the  Knoxvllle  Joiirnal,  June  26,  19671 
It  Pbotects  Oub  Plao 
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Rep.  James  H.  Quillen.  at  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  shoiild  not  be  iinduly 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  actual 
words  "Plag  burning"  were  Inadvertently 
omitted  tram  his  bUl  that  makes  mulllatloo 
or  desecration  of  Old  Olory  a  federal  crlnis 
with  a  mw^"'""'  penalty  of  one  year's  Im- 
prisonment and  $1000  fine  for  anyone  con- 
victed under  terms  of  the  bUl. 

The  fact  la  Representative  Quillen  shouW 
feel  flattered  that  his  bUl  has  been  so  cars- 
fully  scanned  for  possible  defects  and  omis- 
sions. In  any  event,  ths  wording  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  d 
the  House— $86  to  1»— oontalne  wordUig 
which  would  certainly  cover  burning  th« 
Plag  as  well  ss  offering  any  other  mdlgnlty 
to  It. 

fProm  the  Bristol  Herald  Cotuler.  June  36, 

19671 

Pos  Ou>  Olost 

The  long  debated  and  long  deUyed  blU  to 
make  It  a  federal  crime  to  deface  the  Amer- 
ican flag  has  passed  the  House  and  no* 
awaits  Senate  action. 

It  represents  "a  dream  come  true"  i« 
Tennessee  First  District  Rep.  James  a 
Quillen— and»throughout  its  course  througn 
the  House,  Qulllen's  Influence  was  a  motivst- 
Ing  factor.  . 

It  was  Quillen  who  overrode  objections  <x 
House  Judiciary  Committee  chairman  Eman- 
uel Celler  of  New  Ywk  and  made  Wm 
agree  to  hold  public  hearings  on  tM 
measure. 

It  was  Quillen  who  was  lead-off  wltni* 
during   the  bearings   and  who   presented  » 


damning  picture  of  the  consequences  of  flag 
desecration. 

And  It  was  Qulllen's  name  which  appeared 
first  on  the  bill  after  a  final  version  had  been 
ironed  out  In  the  committee  and  placed  in 
the  House  hopper. 

Again.  Quillen  prepared  exhibits  and  de- 
livered a  stirring  address  on  the  measure  dur- 
ing House  debate. 

In  essence,  the  flag  bill  must  be  considered 
Qulllen's  and,  Indeed,  he  called  its  passage, 
the  happiest  day  of  my  career  In  Congress." 

Chances  of  passage  of  the  bill  were  never 
really  questionable  because  few  congressmen 
would  risk  voting  against  the  measure — one 
with  high-pitched,  emotional  appeal. 

One  point  of  concern  to  House  members — 
the  elimination  of  the  word  "burning"  from 
the  final  version — is  probably  more  academic 
than  anything  else. 

We  feel  that  If  the  Senate  does  not  Insert 
the  word  "burning"  in  an  amendment.  It  Is 
still  adequately  covered  by  the  phrase  "de- 
facing." The  bUl  also  bars  mutilating,  defil- 
ing or  trampling  upon  the  American  flag 
and  mutilating  or  defiling.  In  our  book,  also 
Includes  burning. 

Regardless  of  all  the  charges  that  the  bill 
Is  a  political  snafu  and  needless  because 
many  states  have  similar  laws,  we  believe  It 
is  a  good  measure. 

It  doesn't  attempt  to  legislate  patriotism, 
but  rather  guarantees  that  patriotism  will 
now  have  the  due  respect  of  law,  Jxist  as  the 
rights  of  dissenters  to  dissent  are  protected 
by  law. 

The  flag  Is,  of  course,  merely  symbolic. 
But  for  that  symbol,  millions  of  American 
lives  have  been  lost  In  gallant  attempts  to 
preserve  It. 

It  Is  only  right,  then,  that  there  be  a  law 
to  assiu-e  that  the  symbol  will  be  preserved 
from  those  who  would  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt. 

Flag  burning  and  defacing  has  Its  roots 
In  something  we  feel  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  mere  piece  of  brlghUy  colored 
cloth. 

The  fabric  of  the  flag,  is,  in  essence,  the 
national  fabric  out  of  which  this  country 
has  been  developed.  It  Is  something  which, 
rightfully,  should  be  of  national  concern — 
and  this  law  makes  it  so. 

It  Is  not  an  infringement  on  states  rights 
but  rather  a  guarantee  that  these  states 
rtghts  will  be  strengthened.  Now.  a  poten- 
lal  flag  defacer  will  undoutbedly  think  twice 
before  breaking  a  state  statute  If  he  realizes 
a  federal  law  wUl  stlU  punish  him. 

As  Quillen  said,  "If  the  American  flag  Is 
worth  dying  for,  it  Is  worth  protecting." 

We  echo  these  words  and  commend  Rep, 
Quillen  for  a  piece  of  legislation  he  Inspired 
»nd  untiringly  guided  through  the  legisla- 
tive maze  of  the  House. 

It's  a  strong  bill — calling  for  a  10-year 
prison  term  or  $10,000  fine — for  flag  destruc- 
tion. We  hope  It  wlU  be  quickly  passed  by 
the  Senate. 
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More  "Hip  Pocket"  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nikita 
Khrushchev's  jolting  Interview  on  na- 
Honwide  television  may  have  supplied 
•aany  answers  to  an  awakening  America 
»«  to  just  what  is  taking  place  in  our 
D-S.  foreign  poUcy. 

Have  the  policymakers  completely 
•oandoned  the  constitutional  system  to 


the  extent  that  a  commitment  to  send 
our  boys  to  foreign  battlefields  no  longer 
requires  approval  of  the  Congress?  Does 
a  "flexible"  foreign  policy  really  boll 
down  to  a  few  top-level  phone  calls  or 
letters  between  the  new  ruling  class — 
with  all  such  "hip  pocket"  deals  kept 
secret  from  the  people? 

If  the  leadership  has  dodged  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  and  fears  telling 
the  American  people  the  truth,  let  us  get 
Khrushchev  back  on  television  for  some 
more  enlightenment.  It  seems  the  Com- 
munists know  more  about  what  we  can 
and  cannot  do  than  we  are  permitted  to 
know. 

This  Congress,  the  news  media.  State 
legislatures,  and  citizens  must  demand 
hearings  to  expose  these  backdoor  secret 
treaties  so  we  can  evaluate  what,  if  any. 
national  sovereignty  has  not  been  per- 
verted. This  done,  the  running  of  our 
country  and  aU  treaties  and  commit- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  sunlight 
with  full  disclosure  to  all  our  people  We 
pay;  our  boys  die.  Why  should  we  not 
know?  Asia  was  too  much — we  do  not 
need  anything  to  do  with  Africa. 

I  insert  the  July  12  editorial  from  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch,  on  the 
Congo  war  possibility  in  the  Record: 
Was  Now  in  the  Congo? 
Is  the  United  States,  already  bogged  down 
In  a  bloody  and  frustrating  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  about  to  begin  the  process  of 
getting  Involved  In  another  In  the  Jungles, 
forests  and  swamps  of  equatorial  Africa? 

PREsnJENT  Johnson  has  dispatched  three 
military  transport  planes,  and  150  support- 
ing personnel,  to  the  Congo  to  help  quell  a 
rebellion  there,  led  by  white  mercenaries. 
What  poeslble  excuse  is  there  for  this  reck- 
less action?  No  American  lives  are  endan- 
gered, as  far  as  anybody  knows. 

True,  the  President" of  the  United  States 
Is  understood  to  have  told  the  president 
of  the  Congo  that  he  Is  determined  to  avoid 
any  direct  U.S.  involvement  in  this  fighting 
But  that,  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  was 
what  President  Eisenhower  said  when  the 
first  U.S.  "advUers"  were  dispatched  to  South 
Vietnam,  back  In  the  1950s.  And  look  at 
South  Vietnam,  and  those  "advisers,"  today! 

Despite  all  the  official  pronouncements 
that  it  would  never  happen,  despite  coun- 
sels from  the  most  authoritative  sources, 
that  the  worst  thing  that  could  possibly 
befall  the  United  States  would  be  to  get  in- 
volved In  a  land  war  in  Asia,  precisely  that 
has  occurred— a  war  whose  end  nobody  can 
foresee. 

And  with  nearly  half  a  million  Americans 
dragged  into  this  seemingly  Interminable 
conflict,  we  are  now  playing  around  the 
fringes  of  another  in  darkest  Africa,  which 
could  spread  to  ever  wider  areas. 

We  are  doing  this.  God  save  us.  in  behalf 
of  an  erratic,  unpredictable,  political  cha- 
meleon named  Joseph  Mobutu,  who  has  been 
on  both  Bides  of  most  of  the  principal  con- 
troversies and  conflicts  that  have  wrecked 
the  Congo  In  recent  years.  Mobutu's  gyra- 
tions on  all  sides  of  nearly  every  question 
were   outlined   in   this  place   last  Saturday. 

Just  wherein  a  person  of  his  stripe  de- 
serves to  have  the  United  States  risk  its  fu- 
ture by  sending  In  transport  planes  and 
personnel  Is  a  mystery  as  Impenetrable  as  the 
Congo's  vast  rain  forests.  Yet  President 
Johnson  has  chosen  to  take  that  risk,  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  and  In  the  face 
of  loud  outcries  from  some  of  his  own  con- 
gressional leaders. 

In  the  background  of  all  this  Is  the  Con- 
golese politician,  Moise  Tshombe,  under 
whom  the  Congo  enjoyed  Its  only  brief  pe- 
riod  of   reasonable   stability   In    late   years. 


TsRoifBE  was  driven  out  of  the  country  two 
years  ago,  and  then  a  few  weeks  ago  was 
kidnaped  when  his  plane  was  hijacked,  and 
taken  to  Algeria.  He  Is  in  prison  there,  and 
the  Congo  Is  demanding  that  he  be  turned 
over  to  its  government  for  execution. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  always 
been  violently  hostile  to  Tshombe.  Its  atti- 
tude toward  him  has  been  quite  similar 
to  that  which  It  manifested  toward  the  late 
President  Diem  of  South  Vietnam.  We  ac- 
tually connived  at  Diem's  murder,  smd  Viet- 
nam has  not  only  been  in  turmoil  ever  since, 
but  we  have  been  drawn  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  dreadful  war  there.  Both  Diem  and 
Tshombe  had  their  serious  faults,  but  they 
had  many  points  of  superiority  over  those 
who  succeeded  them. 

And  now  we  are  pulling  chestnuts  out  of 
the  flre  for  the  utterly  Irresponsible  and 
unreliable  Mobutu,  and  apparently  further- 
ing his  plan  to  put  Tshombe  to  death — all 
at  the  risk  of  getting  ourselves  Involved  in 
another  war  In  Africa. 

Will  we  never  learn? 


Kiwanis  International  Trastee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OP  KrNTrrcKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  is67 
Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  one  of  Kentucky's 
outstanding  and  dynamic  sons — Ted  R 
Osbom— who  has  recently  been  elected 
for  a  2-year  term  as  a  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional trustee.  Mr.  Osbom  has  been  a  Ki- 
wanian  for  13  years,  belonging  to  the 
Blue  Grass  Kiwanis  Club  in  Lexington 
Ky.  At  the  moment  he  is  both  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  programs  for 
his  club  and  secretary  for  his  district.  In 
the  past  Mr.  Osbom  served  as  president 
in  1958  for  his  club;  director  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  key  clubs. 
While  for  his  district,  he  served  as  lieu- 
tenant govemor,  govemor,  secretai-y 
from  August  1964.  and  chairman  of  com- 
mittees on  achievement ;  golden  anniver- 
sary—2  years;  new  club  building;  and 
past  district  governors.  In  the  Kiwanis 
International  he  was  both  chairman  and 
member  of  the  committee  on  attendance 
and  membership. 

By  profession,  Mr.  Osbom  is  a  land 
developer  and  president  of  the  American 
Businessmen's  Life  Insurance  Co.  His 
training  and  education  was  received  at 
Transylvania  College,  in  Lexington, 
where  he  received  his  A.B.  degree. 

At  the  age  of  40,  Mr.  Osbom  and  his 
wife,  Delia,  have  four  children— Zan  12- 
Ted.  10;  Holly.  5;  and  Lee  Adams,  l". 
While  not  only  as  a  busy  father.  Mr.  Os- 
bom is  a  very  active  participant  in  civil 
affairs. 

Throughout  the  years,  he  has  served 
both  city  and  State  widely.  For  the  city 
of  Lexington  he  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  city,  county  civil  defense  and 
chairman  of  the  airport  zoning  board  of 
appeals.  For  his  State  of  Kentucky  Mr. 
Osbom  has  served  in  dedication  two 
terms  in  Kentucky  Legislature  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  State  Commission 
on  higher  education.  He  has  also  been 
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past  president  for  the  Lexington  Sub- 
Ertvlders  Assoclatlwi. 

While  some  may  wonder  where  such 
time  may  be  found,  Mr.  Osbom's  ac- 
tivities certainly  do  not  stop  here.  Aa 
a  member  of  various  other  clubs  and 
organizations  he  has  also  participated 
very  actively  in  aU  of  them  as  well.  Such 
are:  President  of  the  Lexington  Junior 
Achievement;    member  of   the   national 
junior     achievement     board;     regional 
board  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  vice 
president  of  the  YMCA;  president  of  the 
Community      Recreation      Association; 
president  of  the  President's  Civic  Round- 
table-  president  of  the  West  End  Foun- 
dation, which  is  active  in  the  promotion 
of    free    school    lunches;    past    county 
chairman    of    the    United    Community 
Fund;  past  State  chairman  of  the  Easter 
Seals  campaign;  past  president  of  the 
Transylvania  CoUege  National  Alumni 
Association;   past  president  of  Y  Men's 
Club;    and  past  board  member  of  Big 
Brother's. 

There  is  little  need  to  ask  what  benefit 
and  service  Mr.  Osborn  can  be  to  the 
Klwanls  International  trustee.  It  can 
easUy  be  seen  that  his  sound  and  stable 
judgment  gathered  through  many  years 
of  work  and  dedication  will  be  of  great 
avail  to  anyone's  Interests  that  he  might 
serve — and  especially  to  that  of  the 
Klwanls  Club.  Genial  and  versatile.  Mr. 
Osborn  again  wlU  prove  his  ability  as  an 

able  organizer  and  Inspiring  leader  as  a 

member  on  the  international  board  of 

trustees. 
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Antipoverty  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 
Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
future  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity la  presently  being  debated  in  this 
body  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Caller-Times  enUUed  "Antipoverty  Sup- 
port." I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
paper  as  it  states : 

PubUc  support  appears  to  be  growing  and 
there  la  reason  to  h<^)e  tbat  the  Office  ot 
Eoonomic  Opportunity  wlU  bring  us  sub- 
stantially  closer  to  the  goal  ot  eradicating 
poverty  in  the  United  States. 

I  find  of  particular  Interest  the  edi- 
torial's comment  on  the  Increasing  In- 
volvement of  the  business  community. 
The  enlistment  of  such  organizations  aa 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers In  the  war  on  poverty  is  truly  In- 
dicative of  the  broad  base  of  support  be- 
hind OEO. 

I  commend  this  excellent  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  and  Insert  It  In  the 
RxcoRo: 

ANTiPOvnrrr  Support 
There  are  heartening  Indication*  that  the 
War  on  Poverty  has  weathered  early  shoal 
waters  and  Is  now  proceeding  on  course. 
Though  It  would  be  over-c^tlmlstlc  to  de- 
scribe lt»  progreoB  M  "full  steam  ahead," 


publlc  support  appears  to  be  growing  and 
there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Office  ot 
Eoonomic  Opportunity  wlU  bring  m  sTit>- 
stantlaUy  closer  to  the  goal  <rf  eradicating 
poverty  In  the  United  States. 

Rising  public  support  Is  reflected  by  a 
favorable  shift  In  sentiment  In  Congreea. 
Even  ellowtng  for  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shrlver'8  natural  enthusiasm,  there  Is  evi- 
dently much  truth  In  his  recent  statement 
that  'the  critics  have  become  the  con- 
senters."  Overwhelming  Senate  approval  of 
a  75-miUion-doUar  OEO  supplemental  ap- 
propriation was  a  significant  straw  In  the 
wind. 

Shriver  calls  attention  to  others — that  the 
major  civil  rlgiits  and  religious  groups  urge 
pushing  ahead  with  the  War  on  Poverty, 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  Is  back- 
ing the  national  program  for  legal  services 
to  the  poor,  that  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Assooiation  urges  expansion  of 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  financed  by 
the°  federal  government,  that  congressional 
opposition  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Peace  Corps 
a  few  years  back)  was  switched  to  calls  for 
spending  more  this  year  on  anti-poverty 
programs.  . 

Business  support  of  the  War  on  Poverty  is 
of  particular  significance.  In  this  connection. 
It  is  interesting  that  private  enterprise  will 
play  a  major  role  in  three  new  projects  an- 
nounced by  the  OEO— in  North  Carolina,  In 
New  York  City's  Harlem,  and  In  Baltimore. 
The  Baltimore  program  Is  a  slum  regenera- 
tion project;  In  Harlem  there  will  be  a  con- 
certed effort  to  expand  the  district's  econom- 
ic base  and  upgrade  skills  and  pay  of  Harlem 
workers;  the  statewide  North  Carolina  man- 
power training  program  will  be  carried  out 
with  the  active  cooperation,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers'  Center  for   Independent  Action. 

All  in  all,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  things  are 
beginning  to  hum  In  the  nation's  War  on 
Poverty. 


educator,  and  for  the  enemies  of  his  ef- 
forts. He  is  right  and  they  are  wrong. 
Time  will  verify  hla  excellence.  Let  it 
also  bring  him  the  recognition  and  suc- 
cess he  deserves.  He  worked  with  the 
best  In  combating  the  worst.  It  Is  my 
hope  he  wUl  continue  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  local  school  systems  everywhere. 


Dr.  Carl  Hansen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  high  priests  of  local  educa- 
tion in  this  Nation  today  are  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  and  robed  Justices  who 
sit  amidst  the  political  splendor  of  their 
offices  and  issue  edicts  to  our  educators, 
nosecounters  to  our  classrooms,  and  bus 
schedules  to  our  pupils.  It  is  a  sorry 
state  of  affairs. 

It  became  sorrier  when  Dr.  Carl  Han- 
sen resigned  as  superintendent  of  schools 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  Dr.  Hansen  is  a 
victim  of  this  meddlesome  Intervention 
In  education. 

Dr.  Hansen  has  no  peer  as  an  Inno- 
vator in  education,  a  man  of  principle 
in  local  control  of  schools,  and  as  a  real- 
ist In  the  relations  of  education  and  gov- 
ernment. 

He  mastered  the  school  system  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  set  an  example  of 
conduct  for  school  superintendents 
across  the  Nation  In  the  process.  We  who 
respect  and  honor  him  are  the  least 
of  the  victims  of  his  departure  frcwn  this 
school  system.  The  children  will  suffer 
most  from  the  forces  of  villlflcation  and 
slander  who  engineered  his  departure. 
I  respect  Dr.  Hansen  as  a  man,  as  an 


Congressman  James  H.  Quillen  Reporti 
on  His  1967  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNXSSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record  will  find  most  interesting  the 
results  of  my  1967  questionnaire,  which 
I  recently  sent  to  all  boxholders  in  my 
district. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  report  on 
my  questionnaire  which  was  mailed  last 
month  to  all  who  responded: 

Dear  Friends  :  This  Report  from  Washing- 
ton Is  devoted  to  the  results  of  my  1967 
Questionnaire. 

1  received  many  favorable  comments  oa 
the  IBM  type  of  questionnaire  I  used  this 
year,  and  I  am  real  pleased  with  the  results. 
More  than  22.100  returns  were  received  from 
over  154,000— or  about  15  per  cent — of  thos* 
mailed  out. 

Residents  of  the  First  District  again 
strongly  favored  making  an  aU  out  effort  to 
win  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  The  great  majority 
(76.1%)  expressed  this  desire,  whUe  far  be- 
hind were  14.3  per  cent  who  want  to  end  the 
'  war  at  any  ooet  In  prestige  and  money  and 
the  9.6  per  cent  who  felt  that  the  present 
course  ot  the  war  should  be  continued. 

The  people  called  for  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  In  the  areas  of  water  and 
air  pollution.  They  also  showed  overwhelm- 
ing approval  of  an  eight  per  cent  Increaw 
m  Social  Security  benefits  without  raising 
the  Social  Security  taxes,  and  they  expressed 
strong  suppcfft  for  Federal  legislation  to  as- 
sist police  and  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
combating  crime. 

Many  of  the  answers  to  the  questlcas 
showed  that  the  people  of  the  First  District 
are  quite  evenly  divided  m  their  thinking 
on  the  important  Issues  that  are  now  facing 
our  Nation.  Reactions  on  the  program  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  evidenced  less  than  four 
per  cent  more  In  oppoeiUon  to  the  program 
than  In  favor  of  It.  Almost  even  opinion  wu 
expressed  on  combining  the  Department  or 
Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
into  a  single  Department  of  Business  and 
Labor — foiu'  per  cent  more  opposed  this 
merger  than  favored  It. 

Two  area*  In  which  approval  ran  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  over  opposition  were  IQ 
reference  to  ending  the  war  on  poverty  and 
enacUng  legislation  to  prevent  the  President 
from  expanding  U.S.  trade  with  the  USSB 
and  her  satellites. 

Our  farmers  and  others  expressed  the 
opinion  that  our  present  farm  programs  «« 
'  not  achieving  their  purpose  of  malntalnl« 
farmers'  Income  at  adequate  levels.  Althoup 
In  this  category,  and  In  the  area  of  merging 
the  cabinet  positions  of  C!ommerce  and  U- 
bor,  the  percentage  of  undecided  vote  wM 
the  highest  by  a  fairly  large  degree. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Jarge  pcrcentag«a 
those  who  favor  changes  In  our  present  dnn 
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Uws  Is  well  in  keeping  with  the  national 

feelings,  as  I  believe  many  of  the  question-      i^ ^"""^  ''™""  "^'  "^^^  ^"^^  ">•  o^n  a  gun,  the  majority  opinion  ran  nine 

nalre   returns   are.    More   than   23   per    cent  FUiaUy    <»  the  aii««tlnn   «f  ♦>.        ™.  .  ^^  **°*  '^^^  ^  ^a^w  of  such  Uws 

.ore  favored  amending  the  draft  Uws  than  «^^L^r^"S?S  S^'afllt  Z  ^^V^.l°^^T^'^''r.^^':^  """^^^  '^ 


Overall  dUtrict  results 
[In  percent) 


Yes 


3.  Should  w.  continue  our  progrir.o  p^ut  ,  m.n  on  the  m~„  ""^  "'^'^'"*  "-^^  '""*  •**"  "••  "SSR-  "d  her  setellrtW.; 

4.  Do  you  (Ivor  in  end  to  the  wer  on  poverty  

5-  P?  *'?"  .'?)*'  ']""??.'  '"  "'"  Pfesent  draft  itwi. 

W  to  prtyant  wtter  and  airpoHution' '  ~ 

t  adequate  levels...^]  '..   

IJbor  into  a  single  Department  of  Businen' 


11  Should  we-  * j  »■  """  a  sun. 

Jm  rJl2,!I;.'!.7'i'l,^"'"*'"  "  ""  ""  '"  P'«''««  »"tl  money... 

(b)  Continue  to  follow  our  present  course  in  the  war  

(c)  Make  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war  

11.  Do  you  favor  Increased  social  security  benefits— 

Jii  91  ft*??^*"'  without  an  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
(0)  Of  15-20  percent  with  an  increase  in  social  security  tai» 


and  Latwr. 


I  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 


This  year  I  was  happy  that  some  of  the 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Dis- 
trict requested  to  participate  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire, and  I  was  extremely  gratified  by 
the  response.  I  think  a  comparison  of  these 
returns  to  those  of  the  overall  District  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all. 

The  students  in  our  university  and  ool- 
l«ges  leaned  In  oi^>oelte  directions  on  the 
questions  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon, 
expanding  trade  with  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites, and  ending  the  war  on  poverty.  How- 
ever,  on   many  of   the  questions   in   which 


74.4 
60.2 
41.4 
64.1 
S3. 3 
84.2 
14.2 
31.6 
50.  t 

14.3 

9.6 

76.1 

74,0 

26.0 


No 


Undecided 


17.5 
25.  7 
45.6 

25.3 
29.8 

7.2 
SS.4 
35.8 
41.7 


8.1 
14.1 
12.8 
10.6 
16.9 

8.6 
26.4 
32  6 

7.5 


they  were  In  agreement  with  the  overall 
District  opinion,  they  were  more  strongly  m 
favor  or  more  strongly  in  opposition  to  the 
proposals.  Their  approval  ran  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent  above  the  overall  results  on  the 
question  of  Federal  laws  to  assist  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  In  combating 
crime  and  on  Federal  acOon  to  prevent  water 
and  air  pollution. 

Up  to  thirteen  per  cent  more  of  the  college 
students  favored  changes  In  the  draft  laws 
and  as  much  as  17  per  cent  more  favored 

University  and  colleges  results 

Hn  percent) 


I  Do  you  favor  F.derallaws  enacted  to  .sslst  police  and  other  law  enforcement  .,encies  in  combatini crimeT 

1.  Should  Congress  enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  President  from  expanding  U.S  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  her  satellites? 

I  Should  we  continue  our  program  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon? 

I  Df  you  favor  an  end  to  the  war  on  poverty? ."7. 

i  Do  you  favor  changes  in  our  present  draft  laws'. 

I  Should  the  Federal  Government  take  further  steps  to  prevent  water  and  air  potlutnn? 

;.  Art  our  present  farm  programs  achieving  their  purpose  of  maintaining  farmers'  Income  at  adequate  levels? 


^^Cn'^^in'd'lSr?"' ""  """'  '"•  "•'"'*""•"  •'  ^'"'"•^'  '"^  »•"  "•(-rt'T'ent  of  Labor  into  ,  single  Department  ot 
i  Da  we  need  stricter  laws  regulating  the  right  to  buy  or  own  a  gun? 


t  Skould  we — 

(a)  End  the  war  in  Vietnam  at  any  cost  in  prestige  and  money. 


(b)  Continue  to  follow  our  present  course  In  the  war. 

r 

(c)  Make  an  all-out  effort  to  win  tilt  war 


Ill  you  favor  increased  social  security  benefits— 

W  «  8  percent  without  an  increase  in  aocial  security  Uxet. 


W  Of  15-20  percent  with  in  IncrWM  in  mill  Mcurtty  tuts. 


'Dm  applicabls. 


stricter  laws  in  regard  to  buying  and  owning 
a  gun.  ° 

The  percentage  of  students  disapproving 
or  the  farm  programs  and  In  favor  of  an 
'L^.w*  ?*"■  "'*°*  Increase  In  Social  Security 
without  an  increase  In  taxes  was  below  the 
over^l  figures.  Only  on  the  questions  of 
combining  the  Department*  of  Commerce 
a^d  Labor  and  on  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  were 
the  college  and  overall  figures  quite  close 

Here  arc  the  Individual  results  of  the  col- 
leges and  university— Carson-Newman  East 
Tennessee  State  Dnlverslty.  Mllllgan  and 
Tusculum. 


Yes 


84.7 
79.2 
75.5 
80.5 
34.7 
24.1 
33.7 
28.0 
79.9 
82.7 
74.1 
83.1 
40.2 
36.4 
40.6 
28.7 
63.2 
63.2 
61.4 
62.8 
94.6 
94.3 
82.1 
92.2 
7.6 
7.9 
8.9 
11.7 
34.4 
29.7 
22.8 
28.1 
60.1 
51.9 
59.4 
67.8 
11.3 
U.6 
14.3 
22.8 
15.8 
18.3 
13.3 
15.9 
72.9 
67.1 
72.4 
61.3 
80.5 
79.3 
89.8 
79.9 
19.5 
20.7 
10.2 
20.1 


No 


Undecided 


8.8 
12.2 
13.8 

7.9 
37.2 
57.3 
41.4 
47.1 
10.5 
10.0 
13.3 
11.1 
45.1 
51.4 
40.0 
59.7 
25.7 
27.1 
25.3 
19.7 

2.3 
2.9 
9.3 
2.6 
48.8 
57.3 
44.2 
42.8 
23.7 
33.3 
28.9 
32.8 
31.0 
40.2 
27.2 
23.8 


6.5  (Carson-Newman). 
8.6(ETSU) 
10.7(MJIIifin) 

116  (Tusculum). 

28.1  (Carson-ftewman) 
18.6  (ETSU). 

24.9  (Milligan). 
24.9  (Tusculum). 

9.6  (Carson-Newman) 
7.3  (ETSU). 
12.6(Milh.an). 

5.8  (Tusculum). 

14  7  (Carson-riewman) 

12.2  (ETSU). 
19.4(Mi||,g,n). 
11.6  (Tusculum). 

Ill  (Carson-Newman) 

9.7  (ETSU). 

13  3  (Milligan). 
17  5  (Tusculum) 

3.1  (Carson-Newman) 
2  8  (ETSU) 

8  6(Milliagn) 

5.2  (Tusculum) 

43  6  (Carson-Newman). 

34  8  (ETSU) 

46  9  (Milligan) 

45.5  (Tusculum). 

41.9  (Carson-Newman). 

37  0  (ETSU). 

48  3  (Mllllgan) 

39  I  (Tusculum). 

8  9  (Carson-Newman). 

7 9 (ETSU) 

13  4  (Milligan) 

8.4  (Tusculum) 

Carson-Newman  ' 

ETSU.i 

Milligan ' 

Tusculum  ' 

(^rson-Newman.' 

nsu' 

Milligan.! 

Tusculum.! 

Carson-Newman  I 

ETSU.I 

Milligan.' 

Tusculum.! 

t^rson-Newman.' 

ETSU.! 

Milligan.! 

Tusculum.! 

Carson-Newman  I 

nsu.i 

MUligan.i 
Tusculum.! 
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I  am  most  grateful  to  each  and  every  one 
who  extended  hla  views  to  me  by  returning 
my  questionnaire,  and  I  also  appreciate 
v?ry  much  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  I 
received  In  which  many  clarlfled  and  ex- 
panded their  views  on  the  questionnaire's 
propositions,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the  other 
vitally  Important  Issues  that  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  or  that  will  be  In  the 
near  future.  It  Is  most  helpful  to  me  to 
have  this  Information  as  a  guideline.  The 
views  expressed  In  the  questionnaire  foUow 
closely  the  letters  that  I  have  received  In 
the  past  months  on  these  Issues. 

I  always  make  It  a  point  to  consider  first 
and  foremost  the  thinking  of  the  people 
in  my  District.  However,  sometimes  bills 
are  greatly  transformed  by  the  time  they. 
reach  the  final  voting  stage;  therefore.  I 
must  then  In  the  light  of  the  bills  final 
form  do  what  I  feel  Is  best  for  the  District 
and  the  Nation. 

It  U  true  that  an  Informed  public  Is  the 
best  safeguard  of  democracy,  and  It  Is  my 
deepest  hope  that  our  people  will  continue 
to  take  such  a  concerned  Interest  in  the 
affairs  of  our  national  government.  Please 
never  hesitate  to  let  me  know  your  think- 
ing on  any  of  the  Issues,  no  matter  how 
small  or  large  they  may  seem  to  you.  Your 
views  are  of  great  assistance  to  me. 

Again,  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion in  partlclpaUng  In  my  1967  Question- 
naire, and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
you  on  other  programs  and  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Quillek. 
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Texas  Rangers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
attempts  to  smear  and  tarnish  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Texas  Rangers  should  be 
discounted  and  placed  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. Using  the  presence  of  a  few 
rangers — assigned  to  maintain  law  and 
order  during  a  labor  union  organizing 
drive  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley— these 
critics  have  screamed  "police  brutality" 
against  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected and  responsible  enforcement 
officers.  Capt.  A.  Y.  Allee,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers. 

The  propriety  of  the  union  organizing 
effort  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  enforcement  officers  to  take 
sides  in  such  controversies.  But  it  is  the 
business  of  the  police  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  no  matter  where  it  may  be 
required. 

Certain  elements  of  the  press,  and 
others,  have  used  this  incident  as  an 
excuse  for  attempting  to  degrade  the 
famous  Texas  Rangers  as  a  bad  guy.  one 
who  goes  around  slapping  helpless 
women  and  abusing  little  children. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
That  sort  of  talk  is  pure  hogwash.  Every 
person  who  knows  A.  Y.  Allee  knows  he 
does  not  operate  that  way.  He  is  a  man 
of  restraint  and  caution  in  the  applica- 
tion of  force.  He  has  established  that 
reputation  throughout  his  35  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  law  enforcement. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  Texas 


Ranger  has  been  feared  by  the  lawless 
and   admired   by  the  law   abiding.   In 
legend  and  in  history,  this  ru^ed  en- 
forcement group  has  molded  a  reputa- 
tion unsurpassed  in  modem  history.  It 
was  the  famous  Texas  Ranger  who  was 
credited  with  bringing  law  and  order  to 
the  border  country  a  hundred  years  ago 
when  thousands  of  cutthroats,  thieves, 
and  outlaws,  operating  from  both  sides 
of  the  border,  terrorized  the  frontier.  It 
was  said  of  the  Ranger  that  "he  could 
ride  like  a  Mexican,  trail  like  an  Indian, 
shoot  like  a  Tennesseean,  and  fight  like 
the  devil. "  And  throughout  a  century  of 
law  enforcement  the  Ranger  has  built 
and  maintained  an  incomparable  record. 
No  amount  of  criticism,  no  amount  of 
vocal  abuse,  can  tarnish  that  record  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty — always, 
and   down    to   this   very   day — properly 
associated     with     the     famous     Texas 
Ranger.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  9.  1967,  issue  of  the 
Dallas  News.  Entitled  "Allee  Has  Heart 
of  Gold,  Friends  Say,"  this  story  should 
be   read  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
knowing    the    truth    about    this    great 
Texan. 

The  article  follows: 
BauTALrry  Charge  Denied:  Allee  Has  Heart 
OF  Gold.  Friends  Sat 
(By  Jimmy  Banks) 
Carrizo   Springs.   Tex.— Those   who   know 
him   best   insist   that   a  heart  of  pure  gold 
beats  beneath  the  Texas  Ranger  badge  worn 
by  Capt.  A.  y.  Allee,  despite  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  steel. 

For  40  years,  he  has  enforced  the  law  with 
an  Iron  hand.  The  grizzled,  balding  and 
slightly  pudgy  Allee  has  survived  a  broken 
neck  caused  by  a  balky  cow,  three  heart  at- 
tacks and  countless  gunmen. 

He  is  a  former  Baptist  Sunday  school 
teacher  who  spends  much  of  his  time  work- 
ing with  young  people.  Several  years  ago,  he 
defied  his  doctor's  orders  while  recuperating 
from  a  heart  attack  and  got  out  of  bed  to 
help  search  the  wilds  of  Garner  State  Park 
for  a  lost  youngster.  With  typical  persistence, 
he  found  the  lad's  body  after  most  of  the 
other  searchers  gave  up. 

Allee  has  been  shot  and  sued  and  criticized 
and  Investigated  so  many  times  that  current 
accusations  of  "brutality"  seemingly  should 
not  bother  him. 
But  they  do. 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  he  couldn't 
care  less — perhaps  because  he  has  weathered 
so  many  trials  and  tribulations  with  his 
spotless  record  still  Intact.  He  has  never  lost 
a  court  suit.  The  FBI,  in  several  probes,  ap- 
parently has  never  found  any  evidence  that 
Allee  has  violated  anyone's  civil  rights. 

What  concerns  him  is  the  effect  the  "bru- 
tality" charges,  arising  from  the  prolonged 
Rio  Grande  Valley  farm  labor  dispute,  may 
have  on  the  reputation  of  the  Texas  Rangers. 
That  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  a  man 
who  has  been  a  Ranger  for  35  years,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  were  both  Rangers 
and  whose  son  is  a  fourth-generation  Ranger. 
He  can  hardly  wait  to  get  those  who  have 
made  the  charges  in  a  courtroom  under  oath 
but,  unfortunately,  some  are  out-of-staters 
who  probably  will  never  have  to  testify. 

Col.  Homer  Garrison,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  and  chief  of  the 
Rangers,  is  convinced  that  his  organization's 
reputation  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than 
those  of  Allee. 


"He's  a  terrific  Ranger."  said  Garrison, 
"and  I've  known  him  Intimately  since  1935. 
He's  tlie  most  dedicated  guy  I've  ever  known. 
He  has  sacrificed  his  personal  health  all 
along  and  he's  refused  to  follow  his  doctor's 


advice  many  times,  insisting  that  he  had  too 
many  things  he  had  to  do. 

"He's  truly  one  of  the  alltlme  great  Rang, 
ers,"  Garrison  added,  paying  him  the  su- 
preme compliment. 

The  feeling  is  mutual. 

"I  wouldn't  work  five  minutes  longer  if 
Col.  Garrison  ever  left,"  said  Allee.  "If  he 
hadn't  been  made  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  I  think  it  would  have 
died  In  its  Infancy.  He's  fair  and  square  with 
everyone — and  he  certainly  wouldn't  con- 
done any  Improper  action  by  any  of  his  men. 
And  I  certainly  wouldn't  do  anything  that 
mig^t  reflect  on  him." 

Garrison  came  quickly  to  Allee's  defense 
recently  when  a  rather  puzzling  attack  was 
made  on  him  In  Washington  by  Denffls 
Chavez.  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  New  Mexico  sen- 
ator. Chavez,  testifying  before  a  House  agri- 
culture subcommittee,  called  Allee.  among 
other  things,  "the  fastest  gun,  who  l» 
a    known    killer,    a    professional    Mexican 

hater  .  .  ." 

Garrison  Immediately  said  that  Allee.  so 
far  as  he  knew,  had  killed  only  one  man— 
an  accused  felon  he  shot  In  self  defense. 
Allee  was  exonerated  by  a  grand  jury. 

That  happened  In  1937,  and  it  produced 
one  of  Allee's  closest  brushes  with  death. 

"I  went  to  Laredo  to  pick  up  a  prisoner 
and  take  him  back  to  Kinney  County."  Allee 
recalled  during  an  exclusive  Interview  with 
The  Dallas  News.  "I  didn't  handcuff  him 
and,  at>out  three  miles  outside  of  Laredo,  he 
grabbed  my  .45  out  of  the  holster  and  started 
shooting  at  me. 

"Two  of  his  bullets  grazed  me,  coming  Just 
close  enough  to  leave  red  streaks,  one  on  my 
stomach  and  one  on  my  arm.  I  had  a  coupe 
with  a  ledge  right  behind  the  seat.  I  reached 
behind  him  picked  up  another  pistol  I  had 
stashed  back  there  and  shot  him.  I  lost  con- 
trol of  the  car,  of  course,  and  wrecked  it- 
ran  Into  a  tree.  We  had  to  furnish  our  own 
cars  in  those  days  and  this  was  a  new  one 
I'd  Just  pickedup  the  day  before.  Bui  I  still 
felt  real  lucky." 

"The  Lord  was  riding  with  me,"  he  de- 
clared. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  this,"  he  added.  "I've 
handcuffed  everyone  I've  arrested  and  put  In 
a  car  with  me  since  then." 

Six  years  earlier,  Allee  survived  another 
shot,  one  which  grazed  the  top  of  his  head 
while  he  was  walking  through  wild,  rugged 
country  looking  for  moonshiners'  stills.  He 
never  learned  who  fired  it  or  why— whether 
it  was  aimed  at  him  or  whether  it  was  a  stray 
shot — but  his  reaction  may  have  helped  build 
his  reputation  for  toughness. 

"It  was  a  .22  bullet,"  said  Allee.  "and  it 
went  through  my  hat.  Just  grazing  my  scalp. 
I  didn't  even  hear  the  shot  fired  but  it 
knocked  me  down.  It  wasn't  serious,  but  I 
thought  maybe  for  a  while  I  might  bleed  to 
death." 

"I  came  on  back  to  town,  went  to  a  drug 
store  and  bought  some  Iodine  then  walked 
across  the  street  to  a  service  station.  I 
washed  It  off  and  put  Iodine  on  it  and  it 
never  did  bother  me  anymore  " 

One  of  his  closest  calls  came  three  years 
ago,  on  his  755-acre  ranch  between  Carrizo 
Springs  and  Crystal  City.  A  Mexican  hired 
hand  was  lotding  cattle  Into  a  trailer  and 
one  of  the  cows  stopped  In  the  chute,  re- 
fusing to  budge. 

Allee,  recuperating  from  a  heart  attacx. 
finally  went  out  to  help.  He  climbed  up  on 
the  chute  but  fell  and  his  neck  struck  the 
top  rail  on  the  trailer's  sideboard.  The  acci- 
dent broke  his  neck  In  three  places  and  hi« 
recovery  from  that  did  nothing  to  dilute  his 
"tough  guy"  reputation. 

But  many  of  the  people  in  this  area,  where 
he  was  born  and  raised,  know  the  62-year- 
old  Allee  aa  a  warm,  compassionate  and 
generous  friend— a  man  who  grew  up  among 
Latin  Americans,  who  speaks  their  languap 
and  counts  many  of  them  among  his  closwi 
friends.  He  frequently  Is  called  upon  to  ara- 
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tr»te  marital  disputes,  and  his  wise  counsel 
is  credited  with  having  saved  a  great  many 
homes. 

He  sees  nothing  unusuxU  in  the  small  loans 
he  frequently  makes  to  tboee  in  need.  In 
the  many  Jobs  he  has  arranged  for  deserving 
Latins  and  whites  alike  or  in  the  sage  advice 
he  gives  youngsters  who  get  into  trouble. 

"The  biggest  part  about  most  peace  o(D- 
cers."  he  told  a  friend  recently,  "Is  the 
heart." 

Last  spring,  shortly  before  Allee  went  to 
Rio  Grande  City  In  connection  with  the  labor 
dispute,  a  high  school  teacher  called  him 
about  a  problem  youngster.  The  17-year-old 
boy  had  been  convicted  of  writing  hot  checks 
In  a  neighboring  state,  put  on  probation  and 
sent  here  to  live  with  relatives. 

He  hated  the  world  in  general  and  law 
enforcement  officers  in  particular  when  Allee 
first  talked  with  him.  But  by  the  time  the 
conversation  was  over,  he  had  decided  to  re- 
turn to  school  and  work  in  the  afternoons 
on  Allee's  ranch.  When  the  Ranger  gave  him 
part  of  his  salary  in  advance  without  being 
asked,  the  surprised  young  man  declared  he 
had  "never  seen  such  a  cop  before." 

Allee  convinced  him,  by  the  time  the 
school  term  ended,  that  he  should  learn  a 
trade  and  "go  straight"  from  now  on.  The 
youngster  agreed  and  Allee  arranged  for  him 
to  enter  the  Camp  Gary  Job  Corps  Training 
Center. 

The  Incident  might  amaze  many  of  the 
salty  Ranger  captain's  critics  but  his  friends 
found  nothing  unusual  about  it. 

"He's  basically  kind  and  gentle,  even 
though  he  appears  pretty  crusty  and  gruff," 
said  one  of  his  friends.  "And  he  Just  can't 
understand  these  accusations  about 
brutality." 

Allee  declares  flatly  that  the  charges  are 
completely  false. 

"This  Just  hasn't  happened,"  he  said.  "We 
haven't  slapped  or  pushed  or  shoved  anybody 
around — except  when  I  arrested  Magdaleno 
Dlmas  on  June  1  and  grazed  his  head  with  a 
shotgun  barrel.  That  Just  gave  him  a  little 
scratch,  and  I'd  much  rather  do  that  than 
shoot  him." 

Allee  was  called  upon  by  the  sheriff  to 
help  locate  and  arrest  Dlmas,  who  allegedly 
had  threatened  the  life  of  Jim  Rochester,  a 
foreman  at  La  Caslta  Farms.  Dlmas  and  an- 
other man  reportedly  had  driven  by  a  La 
Caslta  shed  a  short  while  earlier  with  Dlmas 
holding  a  rifle  and  Rochester  had  fired 
several  shots  at  the  car. 

When  Allee  located  Dlmas,  a  convicted 
murderer  with  a  long  criminal  record,  Dlmas 
came  running  out  of  the  house  with  a  rifle 
in  his  hands.  Allee  said  he  told  him  to  stop 
and  drop  the  gun.  Dlmas  dropi>ed  the  rifle 
but  rtm  back  into  the  house,  according  to 
Allee. 

The  Ranger  captain  said  he  radioed  the 
sheriff's  office  to  bring  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
with  a  search  warrant  for  the  house.  After 
obtaining  the  warrant,  he  called  several 
times  for  Dlmaa  to  come  out. 

"Finally.  I  kicked  down  the  door,"  he  said. 
"I  found  Dlmas  and  another  man  sitting 
behind  a  table  with  their  hands  under  It.  I 
told  them  to  put  their  hands  on  the  table, 
since  I  didn't  know  if  they  had  guns  under 
It  or  not,  and  stand  up.  They  refused  even 
after  I  told  them  several  times.  So  I  tilted 
the  table  back  against  them  and  hit  Dlmas 
on  the  head. 

"My  main  Interest  was  to  get  him  out  of 
there  and  keep  him  from  killing  somebody 
that  night,"  Allee  added.  "And  I  think  he 
would  have  if  we  hadn't  arrested  him." 

Allee  said  the  Rangers'  only  purpose  in  the 
Valley  was  "to  enforce  the  law  and  protect 
life  and  property." 

"I'm  not  on  the  side  of  management  or  the 
unions,"  he  declared.  "But  when  they're 
putting  sugar  in  gasoline  tanks,  bxirning 
»llroad  bridges,  trying  to  derail  trains  and 
damage  irrigation  pumps,  I  think  it's  time 
*o  stop  them. 


"I  wouldn't  call  this  a  strike,  because  the 
law  says  a  strike  doesn't  exist  untu  30  per 
cent  of  the  employes  have  a  disagreement 
with  an  employer,"  he  added.  "This  Is  an 
attempt  of  the  union  to  organize  farm  labor. 
I  haven't  even  seen  any  workers  try  to  walk 
out  of  the  fields  and  we've  certainly  never 
tried  to  keep  any  of  them  In  the  fields. 
They've  been  free  all  along  to  walk  out  any- 
time they  want  to. 

"I  understand  that  several  times  the  farm 
managers  moved  the  workers  to  another  part 
of  the  field  when  they  were  cutting  melons 
near  the  road  and  some  of  these  pickets  were 
taunting  'em — cussing  'em  and  insulting 
'em,"  he  said.  "They  did  that  to  avoid  trou- 
ble between  the  workers,  who  were  using 
those  long  knives  to  cut  melons,  and  the 
pickets.  But  the  Rangers  didn't  even  have 
anything  to  do  with  that. 

"Why  they're  making  all  these  accusations 
Is  a  puzzle  to  me  because  these  things  Just 
didn't  happen,"  he  added.  "They  must  think 
It  will  help  them  get  farm  workers  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or  some- 
thing. 

"I'm  a  strong  believer  in  enforcing  the  law 
and  enforcing  It  like  It  Is  written,"  he  added. 
"And  I  don't  think  we've  been  wrong  In 
what  we've  done." 

One  of  the  "brutality"  charges  arose  from 
the  arrest  of  the  Rev.  Edgar  Krueger,  a  "mi- 
grant minister"  for  the  Southern  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches, 
and  his  wife. 

"He  asked  me  about  six  times,  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions,  to  arrest  him."  Allee  said 
of  Krueger.  "I  told  him  that  I  didn't  want 
to  arrest  him,  that  I  respected  him  as  a  min- 
ister, but  tliat  I  also  didn't  want  him  to  vio- 
late the  law.  A  few  days  later,  he  was  acting 
as  a  picket  captain  on  a  mass  picket  line — 
and  mass  picketing  is  Illegal. 

"We  arrested  the  pickets  and  Krueger  again 
asked  me  to  put  him  In  Jail.  He  said  I'd  put 
his  people  In  Jail  so  I  could  put  him  In  Jail, 
too.  I  finally  told  him  If  that's  the  way.  he 
felt  about  It  I'd  sure  as  hell  accommodate 
him.  I  grabbed  him  by  the  belt  but  I  didn't 
rough  him  up. 

"His  wife  told  me  not  to  put  him  In  Jail 
and  I  told  her  he'd  asked  me  to  six  different 
times,"  said  Allee.  "She  was  under  arrest,  too, 
and  one  of  our  men  asked  her  to  give  him 
her  camera — It's  customary,  when  you  arrest 
somebody  and  they  cause  a  commotion,  to 
take  whatever  articles  they're  carrying  away 
from  them.  She  put  the  camera  behind  her 
back  so  I  grabbed  It  and  handed  It  to  him. 

"It  was  put  in  an  envelope  with  their 
other  belongings  In  the  Jail  and  held  for 
them  until  they  were  released — and  we  sure 
didn't  expose  any  film  that  was  in  it,"  he  said 
in  reply  to  another  charge  made  by  the 
Kruegers. 

Allee  has  received  hundreds  of  letters  and 
telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding Alaska,  expressing  confidence  in  him 
and  praising  him  since  the  "brutality" 
charges  were  publiczed.  One  man,  whom 
Allee  arrested  for  murder  eight  months  ago 
and  who  is  now  free  on  bond,  telephoned 
Garrison  to  say  he  had  never  been  treated 
better  by  anyone  than  he  had  been  by  Allee. 

One  of  the  letters  came  from  James  C. 
Allee,  chief  of  police  In  Delano,  Calif.,  where 
the  farm  lat>or  organizers  claim  they  also 
encountered  "police  brutality." 

Allee  wrote  that  he  had  noticed  the  Rang- 
ers were  receiving  "the  same  type  of  publicity 
as  we  have  received  here  for  nearly  two 
years. "  He  enclosed  two  copies  of  a  publica- 
tion describing  the  California  situation,  he 
said,  "to  show  you  the  tactics  they  use  and 
that  we  are  behind  you  100  per  cent." 

Perhaps  the  charge  that  rankles  Allee  the 
most  is  that  he  Is  a  "Mexican  hater." 

"Nobody  can  prove  that."  he  declared.  "I 
have  worlds  of  friends  among  the  Latin 
Americans  and  they  come  to  me  with  all 
sorts  of  problems.  I  certainly  am  not  prej- 
udiced against  them  and  I  always  try  to 
treat  them  right. 


"A  peace  offlcw's  Job  Is  not  to  put  every- 
body in  the  pen."  he  added,  "but  to  try  to 
help  straighten  them  up  If  they  get  out  of 
line — ^to  try  to  help  them  become  good  clt- 
laeiDS,  I've  always  tried  to  do  that  with  Latins 
and  whites  both." 

Many  of  the  le'tters  of  support  came  from 
prominent  citizens  who  have  succeeded  as 
a  reeult  of  Allee's  nudging  them  back  Into  the 
straight  and  narrow  instead  of  sending  them 
to  prison. 

Allee,  who  doesnt  drink  or  smoke  (he 
chews  on  clgan  almost  constantly  but  never 
lights  one),  believes  that's  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Five- fee t-10'/4  inches  taU  and  weighing 
192,  Allee  now  considers  himself  in  "good 
shape"  physically  and  has  no  Intention  of 
retiring  anytime  soon. 

There's  only  one  good  thing  about  this 
trouble  in  the  Valley,"  he  said.  "My  doctor's 
been  trying  to  get  me  to  lose  weight  and  I've 
lost  28  p>oundB  on  this  assignment. 

"And  I'U  teU  you  this,"  he  added.  "If  I 
had  as  many  enemies  as  I  have  friends,  I'd 
retire  right  now." 


John  QaiDcj  Adams 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  •we  commemorate  the 
200t)i  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  is  much  less  a  celebra- 
tion of  his  birth,  however,  than  it  is  a 
celebration  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
present  shape  of  our  Government  and  of 
our  Nation  were  both  influenced  by  his 
efforts . 

During  his  lifetime  of  public  service, 
Mr.  Adams  held  a  variety  of  important 
positions.  He  served  sts  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  as  the  American  rep- 
resentative to  the  Netherlands.  He  wtis  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Mon- 
roe, President  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  nearly  17  years  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

His  accomplishments  In  these  positions 
were  equal  to  the  Importance  Implied  by 
their  titles.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  negotiators  at 
the  peace  conference  with  Englajid  after 
the  War  of  1812.  As  Secretary  of  State 
he  played  a  key  role  in  the  formulation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  policy  as  Im- 
portant today  as  it  was  In  1823. 

His  domestic  accomplishments  were 
equally  impressive.  He  successfully  ad- 
vocated the  purchase  of  Florida  and 
defended  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  As 
President  he  proposed  a  broad  plan  of 
Internal  Improvements  and  generally 
promoted  the  western  expansion  and  in- 
creased industrialization  throughout  the 
Nation. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vocal  opponents  of  slavery,  and  once 
wrote  that  a  Ufe  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  emancipation  would  be  one  "nobly 
spent  or  sacrificed."  He  spoke  out,  virtu- 
ally alone,  against  the  "gag  rule,"  which 
suppressed  political  activities  of  those 
who  opposed  slavery. 
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Mr.  Adams  was  the  only  ex-President 
ever  to  serve  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  his  17  years  in  this  body  pro- 
duced some  of  his  greatest  accomplish- 
ments. His  death,  following  a  stroke  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  was  a  dramatic 
climax  to  a  distinguished  career.  The 
legacy  he  left  for  the  generatlpns  which 
followed  remains  today  as  an  example 
of  the  great  accomplishments  of  a  truly 
brilliant  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
We  who  serve  In  the  House  today  would 
do  well  to  emulate  his  example. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 


or  n^RiDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Ladles  Auxiliary  No.  517,  Veterans  of 
World  War  I,  in  West  Hollywood,  Fla., 
have  brought  to  my  attention  a  speech 
on  "Americanism"  which  I  understand 
was  written  and  delivered  by  a  fourth- 
grade  student '  In  Mlramar,  Fla.  The 
young  writer  Is  David  Curtis  Redheffer, 
who  is  9  years  old.  It  is  gratifying  to 
see  such  patriotism  reflected  in  the  youth 
of  our  Nation,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  have  David's  speech  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Americanism 

Madam  President,  distinguished  guests. 
ladles  of  the  auxiliary  and  friends  "Why  I 
am  glad  to  be  on  American." 

Many  people  do  not  know  what  it  Is  like 
to  be  free,  to  be  an  American.  Their  coun- 
tries are  being  taken  over  or  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  Communists  or 
Fascists. 

Many  countries,  such  as  India,  are  not 
self  supporting,  but  they  have  a  great  many 
people  with  many  needs.  They  need  money 
to  buy  food,  clothing,  seeds,  tools,  machinery, 
medicines  and  many  other  items.  The  United 
States  has  many  programs  to  help  these  peo- 
ple become  self  supporting  and  independent 
as  we  are,  one  being  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Out  of  our  benevolence,  other  programs 
planned  and  started  In  the  United  States 
help  crippled  people,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  retarded,  the  unschooled  and 
other  disabled  people.  But  In  my  opinion,  I 
think  the  best  way  the  United  States  helps 
the  world  is  by  helping  other  countries  de- 
fend themselves.  Even  today  we  are  helping 
a  country  to  have  and  keep  Its  freedom! 

We,  you  and  I,  have  many  rights.  Among 
them,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  religion, 
to  worship  as  we  please,  the  right  to  speak, 
the  right  to  a  fair  and  speedy  Jury  trial,  the 
right  to  disagree  with  our  Government  .  .  . 
provided  we  do  not  advocate  and  support 
violent  revolution  .  .  .  and  many  more.  All  of 
these  are  guaranteed  by  the  "Bill  of  Rights" 
In  our  Constitution.  (I  have  copies  here  If 
you  care  to  see  them  later.) 

This  past  Christmas  vacation,  I  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  visiting  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  framed  and 
signed,  and  where  our  Liberty  Bell  is  housed. 

I  also  visited  the  home  of  Betsy  Ross  where 
our  original  Stars  and  Stripes  were  made, 
and,  to  live  in  my  Imagination,  the  times  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  Lafayette  and 
Patrick  Henry,  Ben  Franklin,  Thomas  Paine 
and  Von  Steuben. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  sit  In  the  pew  where 


Washington  sat  In  Christ  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, and  offer  a  prayer.  I  also  went  to  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  In  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous 
speech.  May  I  suggest  you  visit  these  his- 
toric shrines.  In  the  cradle  of  liberty,  to  re- 
new your  faith  and  pride  In  America  and 
your  own  heritage,  and  to  more  fully  realize 
our  debt  to  these  great  men  .  .  .  Americans 
all! 

Yes,  even  Lafayette  and  Von  Steuben  .  .  . 
could  anyone  have  been  more  American 
than  they  in  our  great  Revolution  of  1776? 

To  all  in  uniform  who  served  through  all 
ovir  wars,  who  gave  their  lives  not  for  per- 
sonal gain,  but  for  liberty  and  freedom  .  .  . 
to  preserve  the  American  dream  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  owe  a 
debt  we  can  never  repay.  But  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  they  must  have  felt  as  Patrick 
Henry  did  when  he  said: 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  It  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me.  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

These  are  my  people,  this  is  my  country, 
and  this  is  why  I  am  glad  and  proud  to  be 
an  American! 


Israel  Forever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coura- 
geous State  of  Israel  must  never  be 
threatened  again  as  she  was  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  A  just  and  enduring  peace 
must  be  achieved,  and  the  United  States 
must  use  its  influence  toward  this  end. 

I  believe  that  a  recent  address  by  the 
Honorable  Charles  Silver  of  New  York 
City  makes  clear  the  obligation  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  to  Israel. 
In  this  address  before  Congregation  B'nal 
Jeshum,  which  was  also  broadcast  over 
radio  station  WEUD  on  Friday,  June  23, 
Mr.  Silver  declared : 

Let  us  make  sure — permanently  sure — that 
Israel,  victorious  in  arms,  will  not  be  over- 
come by  words  .  .  .  that  Israel  today  will  sur- 
vive to  a  greater  Israel  tomorrow  .  .  .  and 
tomorrow. 

I  am  including  this  full  text  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues will  have  the  benefit  of  sharing 
the  stirring  words  of  Charles  Silver: 
Address  bt  Hon.  Chari-es  H.  Silver.  June  23. 
1967 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  world  already  shudder- 
ing under  the  blows  of  bloody  conflict  In 
many  quarters  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
the  Arab  nations.  In  their  millions,  were 
deployed  on  Israel's  borders,  poised  to  plunge 
forward  and  wipe  Israel  from  the  face  of 
the  earth . 

Of  course,  as  we  listen  now  to  the  after- 
thoughts of  Israel's  enemtee  at  the  United 
Nations,  It  would  seem  that  everything  is 
upside  down,  that  black  Is  white,  good  Is 
bad — and  the  lamb  has  viciously  pounced  on 
the  helpless  lion. 

Forgotten  by  Israel's  oU-hungry  foes  are 
the  frontiers  bristling  with  Arab  enmity. 

Forgotten  Is  the  frenzy  of  Nasser's  holy 
war  and  the  cry  to  kill — that  went  up  over 
all  Lslam  to  strike  the  fatal  blow  which 
would   mark  Israel's  final  tragic  hour. 

The  Arab  legions,  confident  of  their  might. 


had  not  calculated  on  the  one  precious  factor 
th&t  proved  more  significant  than  numbers 
.  .  .  more  powerful  than  hate  .  .  .  the  faltb 
and  courage  of  Israel  rising  again  like  David 
against  his  giant  opponent. 

The  four-day  war  is  only  one  week  old. 
The  lamb  overcame  the  Uon. 
But  she  is  now  being  led  to  the  slaughter. 
It    Is    almost    beyond    belief    that    great 
powers — fiUly  aware  of  the  actual   facts — 
have  become  accomplices. 

Tliey  have  waited  to  count  noses — ^to  see 
where  the  greatest  possible  gain  may  lie — 
in  oil  or  allies — and  then  they  come  forward 
to  condenui  Israel — but  only  after  long  de- 
lay during  which  profit  and  potential  ad- 
vantage have  been  carefully  weighed — but 
not  truth  nor  Justice. 

Delegates  at  the  United  Nations,  presum- 
ably there  to  hear  and  to  Judge  the  state- 
ments of  all  who  speak,  are  suddenly  absent 
when  opinions  are  being  expressed  with 
which  they  do  not  agree. 

But — in  the  long  run — the  long  run  which 
is  usually  won  at  last  by  reason — you  cannot 
turn  your  back  on  truth  or  walk  out  on 
Justice. 

Is  the  miraculous  triumph,  snatched  from 
the  Jaws  of  treachery,  about  to  be  devoured 
by  the  enemlee  that  could  prove  even  more 
dangerous  as  they  sit  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Israel — as  they  seek  to  erase  her  victory  with 
bitterness  and  vengeance  In  their  hearts — 
with  slander  and  abuse  on  their  tongues? 

The  pendulums  of  diplomacy  are  swinging 
wildly.  Every  tick  of  the  clock  takes  us  closer 
to  civilization's  final  chance  to  save  herself. 
You  think  the  future  of  Israel  alone  is  at 
stake?  More  can  come  of  this  far-off  but  far- 
reaching  treachery  than  we  dare  to  imagine. 
If  Israel  Is  pushed  back  to  her  previous 
borders,  returned  to  a  subordlnaite  status — 
permitted  a  second-class  statehood  and 
punished  for  this  farcical  definition  of  ag- 
gression— we  will  witness  one  of  the  most 
tragic  injustices  of  hlsttwy. 

And  we  will  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  future 
disaster  that  will  engulf  the  entire  world. 

For,  here  is  a  country  which — In  a  few 
short  years  of  precarious  existence,  without 
fixed  boundaries,  with  few  friends  around 
her  and  not  a  day  of  peace — has  shown  a 
matchless  zeal  for  creative  effort  and  con- 
structive accomplishment. 

That  land  is  Israel  .  .  .  and  the  miracle 
of  her  recent  victory  will  be  told  and  retold 
for  generations  to  come  .  .  .  yes,  a  thousand 
generations  from  now  ...  It  will  be  related 
in  the  same  breath  as  the  bravery  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Battle  of  Jericho. 

She  has  sxunmoned  the  strength  to  over- 
come her  enemies  and  break  the  ring  of  steel 
aroiind  her. 

Can  we  now  afford  to  let  her  down? 
Can  the  world  afford  to  let  her  down? 
Hounded  and  beaten  about  the  globe  for 
centuries,    extended    little    compassion   and 
less    protection    by   law,    these    pioneers  of 
Israel  have  survived  their  trials  as  a  sword 
survives  the  fiame  in  which  It  is  tempered. 
They  made  the  desert  bloom. 
They  emerged  at  last  from  their  endless 
wanderings  and  created  a  new  home  in  their 
ancient  homeland. 

They  built  cities,  hospitals,  schools  .  .  . 
They  resolved  to  preserve  their  new  na- 
tion and  proved  themselves  ready  to  die  in 
its  defense. 

They  deserve  the  protection  of  every  other 
freedom -loving  people  against  any  future 
attack. 

They  are  entitled  to  negotiate  their  own 
peace  terms  with  the  enemy — for  this  is  an 
enemy  that  will  not  soon  forget  .  .  .  but 
will  bide  Its  time  to  strike  again. 
This  is  Israel's  hour  of  decision' 
We  cannot  forsake  her  now.  Clvlltzatlon 
cannot  forsake  her.  If  we  let  Israel  down, 
then  you  and  I  go  down  -  and  down  go  the 
honor  and  decency  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  Americans,  first  .  .  .  and  America 
is  our  country.  But  as  lovers  of  freedom — all 
who  love  freedom  In  every  land — we  must 
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not  sit  Idly  by  while  the  courageotis  people 
of  Israel  see  valor  turned  into  defeat.  We 
must  resist  the  overwhetmlng  forces  of  hos- 
tile nations  who  are  bitterly  disappointed 
tliat  Israel  turned  the  tables  on  her  enemies. 
They  would  not  have  lifted  a  finger  if  the 
tide  of  battle  had  gone  the  other  way — the 
way  they  evidently  hoped  and  expected. 
There  would  have  been  no  clamor  to  return 
to  former  boundaries  ...  no  outcry  ...  no 
indignation  ...  no  tears  or  even  polite  re- 
gret If  Israel  had  vanished  from  the  map  of 
civilization. 

We  know  the  danger  of  Soviet  domination 
of  the  Middle  East.  We  know  the  value  of  the 
oil  fields  of  Arabia.  But  oil  is  not  stronger 
than  blood.  It  Is  not  more  precious  than 
peace. 

The  Soviet  powers  must  not  terrify  us  into 
silence,  injustice  and  shabby  compromise  by 
their  outrageous  and  insulting  performance 
'  at  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  not  turn  otu-  backs  on  Infamy 
and  accept  the  Soviet  Bloc  as  bargaining 
agent  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

If  we  have  hearts  that  beat  for  Justice  and 
hands  that  wUl  strike  for  the  right  ...  if 
we  have  voices  to  cry  out  against  the  shame 
of  surrender  ...  we  cannot  remain  guilty 
bystanders. 

There  are  not  many  occasions  involving 
the  destiny  of  man  when  the  issue  is  as 
clear-cut  and  conclusive  as  the  unprovoked 
siuTOunding  of  Israel's  borders  by  the  aggres- 
sive union  of  Arab  states.  This  Infant  com- 
monwealth Is  a  child  of  freedom,  born  out 
of  the  highest  principles  of  democracy.  Israel 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, itself.  This  Is  no  time  for  the  parent 
to  forsake  its  own  tormented  child. 
Israel,  courageous  and  victorious,  needs  sup- 
port urgently  and  at  once — not  only  moral 
support  and  military  support — but  money — 
as  well. 

She  is  struggling  in  the  grip  of  an  enor- 
mous financial  crisis,  with  most  of  her 
Income  spent  on  manpower  and  munitions 
for  defense. 

,  Israel's  people  are  already  paying  two  to 
five  tUnes  the  taxes  that  we  do  ...  to  say 
nothing  of  the  costs  required  to  meet  and 
overcome  the  sudden  onslought  of  her  foes. 
Unless  our  pockets  go  with  our  hearts  to 
face  this  crisis,  we  invite  total  economic  col- 
lapse. And  economic  collapse  for  Israel,  as 
you  well  know,  would  be  the  prelude  to  mili- 
tary destruction  by  her  enemies. 

Surely  this  is  no  time  for  lengthy  debate 
about  how  many  dollars  we  can  spare  to  send 
our  kinsmen. 
Israel  is  no  aggressor. 

The  brilliant  presentation  by  Abba  Eban 
of  her  brief  and  tortured  struggle  to  survive 
should  rouse  the  defense  of  all  who  declare 
themselves  on  the  side  of  peace  and  Justice. 
Israel  has  proved  able  to  help  herself  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace.  She  has  proved  able 
to  defend  herself  in  the  horrors  of  war.  She 
has  certainly  earned  the  right  to  expect  the 
assistance  of  others  in  assuring  her  Justice. 
Israel  has  faced  a  desperate  hour  of  ulti- 
mate agony  and  turned  it  Into  a  glorious 
page  In  her  history. 

She  must  never  again  stand  alone  agalnBt 
the  organized  hate  of  one  hundred  million 
fanatical  enemies. 

This  is  the  moment  for  the  better  Instincts 
of  mankind  to  mobilize,  it  is  a  time  of  Jeop- 
ardy for  all  civilization.  Humanity's  tomor- 
row depends  on  what  we  do  today. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  Israel,  who  received 
no  assistance  in  war,  will  secure  a  Just  and 
lasUng  peace. 

"This  is  the  time  to  extend  our  hand. 
To  protect  the  life  of  our  Promised  Land- 
Israel,  embattled,  cries  out  to  you  ,  .  . 
Owt  of  the  hope  of  years, 
Out  of  the  growing  fears, 
Out  of  the  anguish,  out  of  the  threats. 
Out  of  the  diplomats'  tangled  nets." 

th^'    ^    make    sure — permanentlv    sure — 
"i»t  Israel,  victorious  In  arms,  will  not  be 


overcome  by  words  .  .  .  than  Israel   today 
wUl  BurvlTe  to  Iw  »  greater  Israel  tomor- 
row .  .  .  and  tomorrow. 
Forever — Isra«l  forever. 


John  QiiiBcy  Adans 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  KAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  country  such  as  this  where 
so  much  of  what  we  now  have  we  owe 
to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  fore- 
fathers, it  is  right  to  occasionally  take 
time  out  to  acknowledge  their  contribu- 
tion to  America.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  the  most,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

Adams  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  to  public  service  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1802,  after  serving  for  7  years 
in  Europe,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Senate,  and  6  months 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Adams  went  from  here  back  Into  diplo- 
matic service  and  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  peace  settlement  following 
the  War  of  1812.  As  a  diplomat,  Adams 
was  greatly  responsible  for  the  truth  of 
his  own  description  of  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions: 

America,  in  the  assembly  of  nations,  since 
her  admission  among  them,  has  Invariably, 
though  often  frtiltlessly,  held  forth  to  them 
the  hand  of  honest  friendship,  of  equal  free- 
dom, of  generovis  reciprocity.  She  has  uni- 
formly sp>oken  among  them,  though  often  to 
heedless  and  often  to  disdainful  ears,  the 
language  of  equal  liberty,  equal  Justice,  equal 
rights. 

In  1817  President  Monroe  appointed 
Adams  Secretary  of  State.  In  filling  this 
position  Adams  drew  on  his  vast  wealth 
of  political  experience  and  as  usual  he 
served  with  tremendous  vigor.  A  great 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine belongs  to  him. 

Adams  became  President  in  1824.  Dur- 
ing his  term  in  the  White  House  he 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  a  large  vari- 
ety of  improvements,  especially  in  the 
field  of  education.  He  pursued  these 
goals  incessantly  and  with  a  self- 
restraint  which  was  true  to  his  concept 
of  the  ideal  government. 

In  1831  Adams  began  a  period  of  serv- 
ice In  Congress  almost  17  years  long 
which  was  probably  the  high  point  in  his 
long  public  career.  This  made  him  the 
only  ex-President  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House.  He  was  always  knowledgeable  and 
conscientious,  and  he  served  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees. 
Throughout,  he  brought  all  of  his  in- 
fluence and  powers  to  bear  in  defending 
the  rights  of  man. 

In  February  of  1848  he  suffered  a 
stroke  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
just  after  responding  to  the  call  of  his 
name  in  the  House.  Few  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  their  ideals 


with  the  persistence,  honor,  and  courage 
of  John  Qulney  Adams. 

Today  we  do  well  to  follow  Adams' 
own  advice  which  he  quoted  from  a  bar- 
barian chieftain  who  defended  his 
country  against  the  Roman  Invasion: 

Think  of  your  forefathers  and  of  yotxr 
posterity. 


Role  of  Women  in  the  War  on  Poverty 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
role  of  women  in  helping  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty  is  absolutely  crucial,  and  more 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  efforts 
of  many  women's  organizations  and 
many  thousands  of  dedicated  individual 
ladies  in  helping  the  poor  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  articulate  ladies  engaged  in  support 
of  the  war  on  poverty  Is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Willen  of  New  York  City,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  a  leading  figure  In  Women 
in  Community  Service — WICS — an  orga- 
nization comprised  of  women  of  all  faiths 
which  was  formed  to  help  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  Women's  Job  Corps  program. 

As  an  example  of  Mrs.  Willens  efforts 
on  behalf  of  disadvantaged  American 
youth,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a  re- 
port on  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter for  Women  in  Astoria,  Oreg.,  which 
Mr.  Willen,  as  NCJW  president,  sent  out 
as  a  news  release  this  past  March.  Mr. 
Willen's  report  is  especially  significant. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  that  it  stresses  the  vital 
contributions  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  !  Mrs. 
Green],  to  a  successful  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  insert 
Mrs.  Willen's  repxjrt  on  the  Tongue  Point 
Center  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

A    ViSTT    TO    ToNCtTE    POIKT 

(By  Mrs.  Joseph  Willen) 
With  the  Presidents  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,  the  National  Council 
Of  Negro  Women  and  Church  Women 
United,  I  went  to  Oregon  to  be  in  on  the 
planning  and  opening  of  the  new  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  in  Tongue  Point,  Oreg. 

The  new  center  will  be  a  symbol  of  the 
success  of  the  Women's  Job  Corps,  and  a  trib- 
ute to  the  people  who  believed  In  It  from 
the  start.  It  is  located  in  the  state  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Green,  who  was  largely 
responsible  for  having  women  written  Into 
the  original  Job  Corps  legislation.  It  is  be- 
ing reconverted  from  a  former  men's  center 
to  accommodate  the  vastly  Increased  num- 
ber of  women  trainees  now  called  for  by  the 
new  amendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  Thanks  to  Rep.  Green — and  the 
achievements  of  the  wc»nen's  corps — the 
number  of  women  has  been  more  than 
doubled,  from  10':^  to  23<rc  of  enroUees.  And, 
last  but  not  least,  it  is  WICS  which  U  be- 
ing given  credit  for  much  of  the  trainees' 
success. 

We  were  invited  to  the  opening  particu- 
larly because  the  Job  Corps  wanted  us  to 
share  some  of  WICS"  exi)erience  with  staff 
members  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  which 
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baa  a  contract  to  manage  the  new  center. 
We  had  an  unusually  InatructlTe  and  excit- 
ing meeting  with  these  dedicated  men  and 
women,  who  are  headed  by  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bduactlon  and  Welfare  Arthur 
Flemmlng. 

They  told  ua  that  they  felt  It  waa  an 
"added  Ingredient"  to  be  working  with  girls 
who  had  come  through  WICS.  They  were 
delighted  with  WICS"  approach  to  the  whole 
girl,  rather  than  to  her  Job-tralnlng  problem* 
aione.  The  volunteers'  personal  Involvement 
with  the  girls,  the  Interest  In  tlielr  day-to- 
day problems  and  their  struggles  to  grow  and 
Identify  ae  women  have  made  a  crucial  dif- 
ference In  the  girls'  motivation,  it  Is  felt  by 
many  Job  Corps  people.  The  knowledge  that 
othera  really  care  If  they  succeed  has  given 
tbeee  youngsters  a  true  beadstart  In  accom- 
plishing the  profound  changes  that  most 
have  had  to  make  In  their  lives. 

The  university  people  told  us  that  they 
themselves  expect  to  learn  a  great  deal  In 
working  with  the  girls,  because  they  will  be 
able  to  explore  new  ways  of  reaching  a  seg- 
ment of  the  school  population  which  the 
public  schools  have  largely  failed.  They  are 
«»-rc«.rr>ining  m&ny  new  teaching  and  counsel- 
ing techniques  which  they  hope  will  enrich 
their  own  school  of  education  as  well  as 
Improve  teaching  methods  throughout  the 
state. 

They  are  already  working  to  attract  com- 
munity intereeit  in  the  center,  and  thus 
create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the  girls' 
experience.  While  we  were  th^e,  we  took 
part  in  a  luncheon  given  tor  the  Mayor,  his 
wife  and  leading  citizens  of  the  nearby  town 
of  Astoria,  at  which  the  community  people 
pledged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  the 
inx>ject  and  make  the  girls  welcome.  They 
were  particularly  Interested  in  ovsr  experi- 
ences, and  so  stirred  by  the  remarks  of  WICS 
President  Rosemary  Kilch  at  the  luncheon 
that  a  local  WICS  group  was  organized  on 
the  spot. 

I  came  away  feeling  that  our  country  is 
becoming  more  and  more  aware  that  ex- 
periments like  the  Job  Corps  are  worth  many 
times  the  dollar  investment  that  has  been 
put  in  them.  Economic  deprivation  has  done 
far  more  than  rob  millions  of  our  children 
of  good  food  and  homes;  it  has  also  robbed 
them  of  the  Incentive  to  try  to  become  suc- 
cessful members  of  our  society. 

The  Job  Corps,  I  am  convinced,  is  one  of 
the  answers  because  It  gives  Its  students  for 
24  hours  a  day  that  combination  of  good 
home  and  good  school  that  our  privileged 
children  take  for  granted.  It  will  g^ve  our 
Job  Corps  girls  a  new  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  two  families  In  their  Uvea — the  fami- 
lies they  come  home  to  and  the  faaalUes  they 
will  raise. 

Pioneering  Is  not  easy.  It  has  Its  risks.  The 
girls  themselves,  the  staff  person  who  Invests 
a  few  years  of  his  life,  the  University  which 
sacrifices  the  valuable  time  and  energy  of 
faculty  members — all  of  these  are  taking 
risks.  We  In  Council  took  a  risk  when  we 
embarked  on  this  new  and  difficult  program. 
Even  had  it  not  paid  off,  we  should  have 
done  It  anyway.  But  we  are  lucky.  The  reward 
is  already  before  our  eyes. 


Too  Much  "PR"  ia  GoTermneat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYAH 

or  oasooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  growing  concern  among  many 
Meibbers  of  CkHigress  with  regard  to  the 


Federal  budget.  Government  spending  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  often  need- 
lessly. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  8,  edition  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  raises  soma  very  legi- 
timate doubts  as  to  the  utility  of  many 
Govenmient  information  posts. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  expansion  of  "flackery"  in  governmen- 
tal agencies  in  recent  years  should  be  re- 
viewed with  a  critical  eye  by  the  public  and 
planners  of  the  structure  of  government. 

Are  all  these  hand-outs  really  necessary? 
We  would  ask  It  of  the  growing  army  of  press 
agents,  propagandists,  information  officers, 
public  relations  men,  or  whatever  handle  Is 
tacked  on  to  the  persons  newspapermen  refer 
to  as  "flacks." 

Without  question,  there  la  Justification  for 
many  of  them.  As  in  business,  governments 
have  a  need  for  some  kind  of  Uaison  between 
their  officials  and  the  public.  Also,  there  are 
publications  that  must  be  put  together. 

But  in  Instances  where  the  system  bolls 
down  to  a  government  propaganda  machine, 
there  la  cause  for  genuine  concern  and  legi- 
timate doubts  should  be  raised  as  to  whether 
this  is  the  way  tax  money  should  be  sp>ent. 

Budget  requests  during  the  recent  legisla- 
tive session  Included  information  positions  in 
nearly  every  agency  of  any  size  and  more 
than  one  in  some  of  the  larger  units. 


Noted    Negro    Historian    Heads    History 
Department  of  University  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spealser, 
it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  John  Hope 
Franklin  as  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  Is  in  the  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
Include  the  following  news  article  from 
the  June  30,  1967,  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Maroon : 

Franklin  Appointed  History  Chairman 

John  Hope  Franklin,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  distinguished  historians,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Department  of  His- 
tory here.  He  is  the  first  Negro  ever  to  be 
named  to  a  department  chairmanship  in  a 
ma]or  American  university. 

Franklin,  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
the  American  Negro  and  on  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction  periods,  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  American  history  at  Chicago  since 

1964. 

He  will  succeed  WilUam  H.  McNeill,  chair- 
man since  1961.  who  will  return  to  full-time 
teaching  and  research. 

According  to  D.  Gale  Johnson,  dean  of  the 
Division  of  the  Social  Sciences,  "John  Hope 
Franklin  Is  recognized  as  one  of  otir  foremost 
historians.  Profeesor  Franklin,  with  Daniel 
BoorsUn,  Arthur  Mann,  and  Richard  Wade, 
has  made  the  University's  Department  of 
History  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  nation  in 
the  field  of  American  history." 

WAS  FTTT  PROrKSSOS 

Before  coming  to  Chicago,  Franklin  served 
for  eight  years  as  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  History  at  Brooklyn 
College. 

During  th«  1962-63  academic  year,  be  waa 


the  Pitt  Professor  of  American  History  and 
Institutions  at  Cambridge  Univa*slty,  and  a 
fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Ccmibrldge. 

Franklin's  writings  have  had  a  powerful 
Impact  In  both  academic  and  public  policy- 
making circles.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  brief  against  school  segregation  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  1964 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance, 
ment  of  Colored  People. 

Among  Franklin's  books  is  "Prom  Slavery 
to  Freedom:  A  History  of  American  Negroes" 
(1956),  which  has  become  the  standard  work 
in  its  field.  His  articles  and  book  reviews 
have  appeared  widely  In  learned  Journau 
and  in  the  popular  press. 

Franklin  haa  been  active  in  efforts  to  re- 
vise secondary  school  textboks  which,  untu 
recently,  have  largely  Ignored  the  role  of 
the  Negro  and  other  mlncwity  groups  in 
American  history.  He  is  a  co-author  of  "Land 
of  the  Free"  (1966),  an  eighth  grade  Ameri- 
can history  text  which  also  includes  the 
story  of  minority  groups,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  major  school  systems. 
r  ATHXK  A  ruvax 

Franklin  was  bom  In  1916  In  Ren  ties  ville, 
Oklahoma.  His  father,  the  late  Buck  Col- 
bert (Ben)  Fnvnklln,  was  one  of  OklahMna's 
first  Negro  lawyers,  and  the  first  Negro  Judge 
to  sit  in  chancery  in  the  District  Court  o{ 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


New  Minimum  Wage  Law  Is  Beginning  To 
Pinch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  in- 
dependent survey  across  the  Nation  re- 
vealed that  the  new  minimum  wage  hike 
Is  forcing  thousands  of  workers  out  of 
jobs.  Those  who  are  hurt  the  most  are 
those  who  can  less  afford  to  be  without 
work.  They  include  the  fringe  workers— 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the  less 
productive.  It  was  also  found  that  vast 
numbers  of  youngsters,  those  In  high 
school,  and  many  in  college,  who  do  part 
time  or  temporary  work,  are  losing  Job 
opportunities  because  of  this  new  law. 

Another  adverse  aspect  of  this  un- 
fortunate enactment  is  discussed  in  an 
editorial  whi(di  appeared  in  the  June  23, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Entitled  "Destroy  the  State?"  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

Destroy   ths  State? 

The  courts  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  charting  for  themselves  a  course  In  deep 
and  dangerous  waters.  Among  other  things, 
they  may  wind  up  having  to  rule  arbitrarily 
on  Who  is  a  professional  person  and  who 
is  not — a  question  that  has  kept  scholars 
busy  debating  for  centuries. 

Pending  in  Baltimore  is  a  case  filed  by 
Texas  and  25  other  states  asking  that  tbe 
federal  wage  and  hour  law  be  clarified.  The 
1966  law  apparently  extends  the  minimum- 
wage:  and  overtlme-i>ay  provisions  to  many 
employes  of  the  states,  possibly  to  all  em- 
ployes. 

Atty..  Gen.  Crawford  Martin  is  one  of 
many  state  official  who  harbor  more  than  a 
little  anxiety  over  what  the  three  Judges  In 
Baltimore,  then  the  Labor  Department  law- 
yers, win  say.  If  the  extensions  are  upheld, 
it  could  cost  Texas  |14  million  a  year  In 
overtime  pay. 
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Martin  says  that  after  tibor  gets  through 
Interpreting,  teachers  who  grade  papers  at 
home  or  footbaU  coaches  who  go  to  night 
games  might  weU  be  entitled  to  overtime 
pay.  The  layman  might  ask,  why  not? 

Teachers  and  professors  are  not  hired  by 
the  hour.  They  sign  contracts  to  serve  for 
the  duration  at  a  fixed  amount  of  pay.  Some- 
times they  are  docked  for  missing  work, 
sometimes  not.  They  punch  no  time  clock 
but  agree,  in  their  contracts,  to  be  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  and  to  do  what 
work  must  be  done — whether  In  the  class- 
room or  elsewhere. 

In  all,  it  is  a  contractual  agreement  that 
retains  the  services  of  a  professional.  Since 
no  hours  are  spelled  out,  any  determination 
of  the  wage  per  hour  would  be  ludicrous 
guesswork. 

In  light  of  this,  the  interpreters  may  be 
forced  to  a  fork  in  the  road:  Down  one 
route  lies  a  ruling  that,  since  teachers  are 
professionals  who  work  by  contract  rather 
than  on  an  hourly  basis,  the  law  does  not 
apply.  Down  the  other  lane  is  a  ruling  that 
teachers  must  be  hired  for  specified  num- 
bers of  hours,  and  that  any  time  spent  above 
that  should  be  considered. 

Who  would  check  on  the  teacher  grading 
papers  at  home,  no  one  knows.  Whether 
overtime  would  be  allowed  for  attending  re- 
quired summer  classes  at  college  is  another 
of  many  uncertainties. 

This  hornet's  nest  may  upset  the  educa- 
tional community,  but  what  troubles  Martin 
and  other  state  officials  is  the  fact  that  the 
law  was  passed  In  the  first  place; 

"If  the  federal  government  is  entitled 
...  to  reg^ulate  any  of  the  governmental 
functions  of  a  state,  then  merely  at  the 
whim  of  Congress  all  activities  of  the  state 
could  be  regulated."  This,  says  Martin, 
would  "virtualy  destroy  the  state  as  a  sep- 
arate political  entity." 

This  is  where  the  courts  and  the  Labor 
Department,  perhaps  unwittingly,  are  sail- 
ing. Congress  should  keep  them  from  leav- 
ing port. 


Fight  for  Hnman  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission  was  recently  l?eld  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  major  accom- 
plishment of  this  session  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  draft  Convention  on  the  Elim- 
ination of  All  Porms  of  Religious  Intoler- 
ance, specifically  singling  out  anti- 
Semitism  for  special  condemnation. 

A  significant  occurrence  at  the  session 
was  the  voichig  of  anti-Semitic  remarks 
by  the  Soviet  delegate  directed  towards 
Morris  B.  Abram,  the  representative 
from  the  United  States.  To  these  re- 
marks Mr.  Abram  responded  vigorously 
tod  eloquently  expressing  his  dissatis- 
faction at  the  Soviet  delegate's  lack  of 
propriety  and  relevance. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  written 
by  Morris  B.  Abram  which  appeared  in 
the  June  1967  edition  of  the  National 
Jewish  Monthly. 

The  article  follows: 

Fight  fob  HuMAti  Rights 
(By  Morris  B.  Abram) 

(Note  —Morris  B.  Abram  is  U.S.  Represent- 
ative  to    the    UN    Commission    on    Human 


Rights,  and  at  48  is  the  youngest  President 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  haa  ever 
had.  A  native  of  Oeorgla,  he  now  Uvea  in 
New  York,  where  he  Is  a  distinguished  trial 
and  appellate  attorney,  who  has  taken  a 
leading  part  on  behalf  of  civU  rights  for  all 
He  was  appointed  to  high  government  posts 
by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  and  for 
years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
public  service.) 

The  recent  23rd  session  of  the  UN's  Htmian 
Rights  Commission  in  Geneva  was  barely 
noted  in  the  world's  press.  Yet  it  was  a  singu- 
larly fruitful  and  possibly  historic  session. 

One  of  its  major  achievements  was  the 
adoption  of  a  draft  Convention  on  the  Eai- 
mlnatlon  of  All  Porms  of  Religious  Intoler- 
ance, designed  to  parallel  the  historic  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  December,  1965.  This  move- 
ment owes  a  great  debt  to  the  non -govern- 
mental organizations  accredited  to  the  UN, 
especially  to  such  groups  as  the  Coordinating 
Board  of  Jewish  Organizations  (of  which 
B'nai  B'rlth  is  a  constltutent) ,  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  Pax  Romana,  and  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man 
(with  which  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee Is  affiliated). 

The  adoption  of  the  religious  intolerance 
convention,  which  now  goes  to  higher  UN 
bodies  for  review  and  approval,  would  not 
have  been  possible  as  recently  as  five  years 
ago.  Not  until  the  Ecumenical  Council  was  it 
conceivable  that  32  diverse  nations  from 
every  region,  political  system,  and  religious 
constellation — Hindu,  Moslem.  Christian, 
Jewish.  Atheist,  Agnostic — would  vote  unan- 
imously for  a  convention  proscribing  all 
forms  of  religious  discrimination  and  intoler- 
ance as  a  matter  of  international  law. 

This  convention  woluld  obligate  contract- 
ing states  to  Insure  all  their  people,  whether 
they  adhere  to  theistlc,  nontheistlc  or  athe- 
istic beliefs,  "the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  and  religion."  It  would 
safeguard  their  right  to  worship,  to  hold  as- 
semblies, to  learn,  teach,  and  disseminate 
sacred  languages  and  traditions,  and  to  main- 
tain charitable  and  educational  institutions 
and  national  and  international  associations. 

A  significant  feature  of  this  convention  is 
that  it  singles  out  anti-Semitism  for  special 
condemnation,  thus  redressing  the  General 
Assembly's  deletion  of  a  similar  condemna- 
tion from  the  convention  on  racial  discrim- 
ination. It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  Soviet- 
Arab  bloc,  which  spearheaded  that  dubious 
"victory"  in  1965,  will  not  attempt  to  repeat 
its  performance  when  the  convention  on 
religious  intolerance  is  considered  by  the 
Assembly. 

Of  equal  Importance  was  the  series  of 
steps  taken  by  the  Commission  in  Geneva 
to  break  through  the  obstacles  which,  prac- 
tically from  the  beginning  of  its  existence. 
Impeded  Its  capacity  to  deal  with  concrete 
human  rights  violations.  ESirlier,  by  a  self- 
imposed  rule,  the  Commission  had,  in  effect, 
consistently  declined  to  consider  complaints 
or  information  about  such  violations — not 
even  to  dlsctiss.  much  less  undertake  any 
actions,  in  regard  to  them.  It  had  restricted 
its  role  essentially  to  conducting  studies 
and  drafting  declarations  and  conventions. 

The  impetus  to  give  the  Commission  im- 
plementation functions  came  subetantially 
from  the  African  members,  who  were  deter- 
mined to  Involve  it,  as  they  already  had  the 
General  Assembly  and  other  UN  bodies  and 
specialized  agencies,  in  the  struggle  against 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination  in 
South  Africa  and  the  dependent  territories 
of  Southern  Africa. 

Also  at  their  behest,  the  Commission 
adopted  a  resolution  dealing  in  strong 
terms  with  "the  grave  situations  obtaining 
in  the  rebelrtoua  colony  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia, in  Mozambique,  in  Guinea  Bissau,  In 
the  mandated  territory  of  South  West  Africa 


and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,"  and  it 
appointed  a  special  rapporteur  to  survey  past 
UN  acUon  against  the  poUdes  rj»d  practices 
of  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  and  to  report 
back  with  recommendations. 

The  Commission,  by  a  imanlmous  vote 
with  only  three  abstentions,  then  agreed  to 
give  annual  consideration  to  tbe  question 
of  violations  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  requested  the  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  to  empower  it  "In  ap- 
propriate cases  ...  to  make  a  thorough 
study  and  investigaUon  of  situations  which 
reveal  a  consistent  pattern  of  violations  of 
himian  rights,"  and  to  repcM^  them,  with 
recommendations,  -to  the  Council.  It  also 
appointed  an  od  hoc  study  group  to  consider 
proposals  to  eetabllsh  regional  human  rights 
commissions. 

Of  greatest  potential  significance  was  the 
Commission's  recommendation,  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  20  In  favor,  7  against,  with  2  ab- 
stentions, that  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lish an  office  of  UN  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights.  The  proposal  for  such  an 
office,  first  publicly  advanced  by  Jacob  Blau- 
steln  In  December.  1963.  was  brought  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  Costa  Rica  in  1965. 
Complying  with  the  Assembly's  request,  the 
Commission  appointed  a  working  group 
which,  in  February  1967,  submitted  a  set  of 
guiding  principles  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  proposed  office  could  be  established. 

In  substance,  these  principles  looked  to 
the  election  by  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
official  of  Internationally-recognized  stature, 
who  would  keep  abreast  of  human  rights 
violations  throughout  the  world,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways,  especially  by  the  use  of  quiet  di- 
plomacy, assist  in  their  alleviation.  This 
High  Commibsloner.  who  would  "institu- 
tionalize" the  world's  conscience,  would  be 
nominated  by  the  Secretary-General  and 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  Though  he 
would  command  no  army  and  have  no  power 
to  render  Judgments,  as  the  voice  of  man. 
kind's  conscience  his  words  could  have  im- 
measureable  impact. 

The  size  of  the  vote  In  favor  of  such 
an  office  was  extremely  gratlflylng.  and  must 
be  attributed  In  considerable  part  to  the 
leadership  of  such  African  states  as  Da- 
homey and  Senegal.  As  expected,  the  oppo. 
sltlon  came  principally  from  the  Com- 
munist states  led  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  is  the  key  to  the  most  unpleasant  ex- 
perience I  encountered  In  the  several  years 
I  have  served  at  the  UN.  I  refer  to  the  crudely 
antl-Semltlc  remarks  directed  against  me 
by  the  Soviet  delegate,  Jakub  A.  Ostrovski. 

I  assume  It  was  his  frustration  at  indica- 
tions that  supporters  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner proposal  had  sufficient  vote  to  put  It 
across  that  precipitated  his  outburst.  Per- 
haps he  was  worried  ai>out  the  reaction  of 
his  superiors  back  home.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  its  adamant  opposition 
known  when  the  proposal  was  first  broached 
in  the  UN.  before  It  was  even  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  USSR  attacked  the  proposal  as 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  supra- 
national organ  whose  actl\'ltles  might  In- 
fringe on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Member 
States.  It  opposed  giving  such  unprecedented 
authority  to  a  single  individual,  and  stated 
that  It  would  not  cooperate  with  such  an 
office  if  the  proposal  was  adopted.  It  even 
refused  to  take  part  In  the  Commission's 
working  group  on  the  subject. 

Perhap>s  Ostrovski  was  annoyed  over  the 
speech  several  days  earUer  by  Chsu-les  SUver. 
adviser  to  our  delegation,  who  commented 
at  length  and  eloquently  on  Soviet  repres- 
sions against  the  Jewish  religion  and  cul- 
ture, and  pleaded  for  "equality  for  every 
ethnic  and  racial  group,"  and  for  "the  same 

measure  of  freedom — no  more  and  no  less 

that  Is  granted  to  all  other  people  In  a  civ- 
Uized  society." 

ATTACK    ANB    COtTNTEE-EEPLT 

Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  Oetrovski's  at- 
tack on  me  followed  my  call  for  a  point  of 
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order,  when  be  \xiitiytntA  to  oppose  tbe 
placing  of  the  High  Oommlaaloner  propoeAl 
on  the  CommljBslon's  agenda  immediately. 
Thla  woiild  have  eflectlvelj  barred  Its  oon- 
slderatloa  at  thla  session.  My  point  of  order^ 
a  common  and  legitimate  uaage — elicited 
from  him  the  angry  itnd  amazing  response 
that  I  extend  him  the  coiirtesy  due  to  a  gov- 
emment  representative,  and  moreover,  "that 
one  cannot  treat  Commlsalon  members  as 
though  they  were  members  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee." 

In  my  counter-reply,  I  expressed  regret 
that  the  Soviet  delegate  .  .  .  "exceeded  the 
normal  standard  of  conduct  here  by  twice 
making  reference  to  my  Jewish  connection. 
I  understand  also  that  he  has  Indulged  in 
religious  implications  with  respect  to  an- 
other member  who  is  Jewish  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  workii^  party." 

I  observed  further  that  though  I  had 
many  other  private  connections — with 
foundations,  iiniversltles,  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations, and  bar  groups — it  was  signifi- 
cant that  the  Soviet  delegate  had  twice  re- 
ferred in  sarcastic  terms  to  my  American 
Jewish  Ck>mmittee  association.  I  expressed 
pride  in  my  affiliation  with  "the  world's  old- 
est human  rights  organization,  which  was 
founded  In  1906  to  fight  Czarlst  anti-Semit- 
ism," and  which  "striiggles  against  all  forms 
of  man's  Inhvimamty  to  man,  and  for  all 
people  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed." 
I  added  that  the  Soviet  delegate  was  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  this  organization, 
since  he  had  several  times  used  its  excellent 
hiiman  relations  library.  Thus,  "the  choice 
of  this  one  asaociation  to  which  the  Soviet 
delegate  has  now  twice  referred  shows  what 
all  mankind  knows — the  deep  prejudice 
which  has  been  deplored  by  Communist 
parties  in  other  states.  I  want  it  clearly 
iinderstood  that  Conununlst  parties  in 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  elsewhere  fight  anti- 
Semitism,  and  there  la  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  Communism  and  antl-Seml- 
tlana.  The  manifestation  of  anti-Semitism 
is  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

AMTI-SEMITISM    BOOMZBANGS 

If  I  found  the  Soviet  delegate's  conduct 
outrageous,  the  reaction  of  the  other  Com- 
miaaloii  members  was  correspondingly  com- 
forting. A  number  of  them  approached  me 
In  the  chamber,  and  others  spoke  to  Roger 
Tubby,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Geneva 
to  express  their  outrage  at  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate's conduct.  In  fact  his  outburst  may 
have  boomeranged  against  the  USSR  to  the 
extent  of  producing  several  additional  votes 
for  the  High  Commissioner  proposal. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  about  Mr.  Ostrovski's 
real  attitudes.  It  was  dispelled  in  a  private 
exchange  with  him  after  the  meeting.  When 
I  asked  why  he  had  expressed  himself  In 
Biich  a  manner  he  said  he  had  been  angry.  I 
observed  that  even  in  anger  one  speaks  like  a 
human  being  and  not  like  an  anti-Semite. 
His  answer  to  this  was  that  his  remarks  had 
been  substantially  true,  and  that  he  had  a 
dossier  provliig  I  had  been  appointed  US. 
delegate  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
at  the  Instance  of  rvtllng  Zionist  circles  in  my 
country! 

The  following  day,  he  made  another  state- 
ment which  opened  with  what  appeared  to 
be  an  apology,  saying  "there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  the  fact  that  the  UJB.  representa- 
tive was  President  of  the  TX.S.  National  Jew- 
ish-American Committee."  But  then,  as 
though  Incapable  of  containing  his  prej- 
udice, be  expreesed  the  view  that  I  am  "the 
servant  of  two  masters,  one  of  the  United 
States  government  and  the  other  of  a  group 
of  Zionist  organizations."  He  went  on:  "If 
the  United  States  representative  and  the 
Zionist  organisation  over  which  he  presided 
were  slncerftly  Interested  In  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion they  should  start  to  flght  anti-Semitism 
In  the  VSJl." 


BUSCIAM     SB     BRAin>SD     GUH.TT 

My  reply  to  this  second  attack,  as  reported 
In  the  official  Summary  Record  of  the  Com- 
mission, was  (in  part)  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Abram  (U.S.A.)  said  that  the  Issue  at 
his  Jewish  affiliations  had  been  raised  by  the 
USSR  representative,  deliberately  and,  he  was 
bound  to  assume,  on  instructions  from  the 
USSR  Government,  The  USSR  representa- 
tive had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  propriety 
in  making  an  issue,  in  the  Conunisslon's  de- 
bates, of  the  religious  afflliaUcns  of  one  of 
its  members.  Such  affiliations  were  totally 
Irrelevant;  that  was  the  basic  principle  un- 
derlying the  draft  International  Convention 
on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious 
Intolerance  adopted  by  the  Commission 
earlier  in  the  present  session  .  .  ." 

Lastly,  aware  of  the  implications  of  this 
public  comportment  by  a  Soviet  delegate  in 
an  important  UN  organ — ironically,  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission — our  government 
did  not  fall  to  react  quickly  and  vigorously. 
Thus,  replying  to  a  letter  protesting  the  inci- 
dent, received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  reports  the 
following : 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  we  in  the  Etepaxt- 
ment  received  the  report  of  this  incident 
with  equal  concern.  We  fully  supported  the 
eloquent  and  telling  response  which  Mr. 
Abram  made.  That  respwnse  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  In 
Mr.  Abram's  capacity  as  United  States  Rep- 
resentative. We  believe  that  it  disposes  very 
effectively  of  the  anti-Semitic  aspersions 
made  by  the  Soviet  Representative. 

"I  should  like  to  Inform  you  that,  subse- 
quently, the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  under  instructions  from  the 
Department  of  State,  made  formal  represen- 
tations to  the  Soviet  Mission  in  New  York, 
at  a  high  level,  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  Mr.  Ostrovskl's  condtict  was  considered 
to  be  a  regrettable  departure  from  the  stand- 
ards which  should  prevail — and  which  nor- 
mally have  prevailed — in  United  Nation 
bodies. 

"We  shall  continue  to  react  vigorously  to 
such  unfounded  attacks  on  American  rep- 
resentatives if  they  should  recur." 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  episodes 
Uke  these  are  probably  inevitable.  But  the 
session  will  be  remembered  not  for  them,  but 
for  Its  quieter  labors :  for  completing  the  ini- 
tial work  on  measures  that  may  benefit  man 
for  centuries  hereafter. 
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HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  29,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10918)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
trf  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  Mr.  Roy 
Wilklns,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  Pe(H>le,  has  chosen  the  hous- 
ing discrimination  around  the  Weston, 
m.,  site  t<x  the  atom  smasher  as  the 


topic  of  his  next  syndicated  column.  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  permit  me  to 
use  an  advance  copy  of  this  column, 
which  will  appear  In  the  Detroit  News, 
July  1.  1967.  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  Wllklns'  column  clearly  expresses 
the  frustration  of  many  Negro  Ameri- 
cans who  are  told  that  on  the  one  hand 
the  Federal  Oovemment  believes  in  equal 
opportunity  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
a  Federal  agency  has  decided  to  locate  a 
huge  project  In  an  area  which  Is  known 
to  be  discriminatory.  Mr.  Wllklns  makes 
two  very  important  points  which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize.  One,  this  project  is 
being  paid  for  by  all  the  taxpayers  and 
not  all  will  benefit  equally;  and  two,  by 
placing  this  project  in  an  area  which 
already  practices  housing  discrimination 
we  are  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  pat- 
tern of  prejudice  for  the  6  to  8  years 
needed  to  construct  the  atom  smasher. 

Many  persons  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  feel  that  this  project  should  not 
be  built  on  a  site  In  a  State  which  does 
not  have  a  fair  housing  law.  However, 
I  do  not  contend  that  a  State  law  is  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  fair  housing,  nor 
does  a  fair  housing  law  necessarily  mean 
that  discrimination  will  be  abolished. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  many  States 
which  have  State  open  housing  laws. 
Local  ordinances  and  real  estate  prac- 
tices could  provide  the  same  degree  of 
fair  housing  as  a  State  law.  My  basic 
disagreement  with  the  Weston  site  is 
that  open  housing  Is  not  available  in 
this  part  of  Illinois.  Until  open  housing 
Is  a  reality,  whether  achieved  through 
a  State  fair  housing  law  or  local  ordi- 
nances and  assurances,  the  atomic 
project  should  not  be  built  on  this  site 
or  any  other  site  where  housing  discrimi- 
nation prevails. 

I  would  Uke  to  insert  Mr.  Wilkins' 
column  into  the  Record  at  this  point; 

Illinois  CRrricizn)  as  Atom  Plant  Snx 
(By  Roy  Wllklns) 

Negro  citizens  who  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve a  faith  In  the  easing  of  racial  difflcul- 
tiee  through  steady,  orderly  procedure  got 
another  kick  in  the  teeth  a  few  days  ago. 

The  nilnols  state  senate  has  killed  a  fair 
housing  bUl.  "ntie  arresting  aspect  of  this  act 
lies  in  the  fact  that  housing  for  minorities 
was  a  factor  in  the  selection  of  Weston,  m., 
as  the  site  for  the  S375-mUlioii  atom  smash- 
er by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Weston,  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  residents, 
has  no  Negroes  in  or  near  the  place.  DuPage 
County,  in  which  Weston  is  located,  has  a 
population  of  approximately  300,000,  of 
which  only  600  are  Negroes,  SLnoe  the  oounty 
la  very  near  Chicago  and  Weston  is  only  35 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  DuPage  County  has  liad  a  poUcy 
of  deliberately  discouraging  Negroes  from 
settling  there. 

In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  DuPage 
County  politicians  and  leadens  have  opposed 
adamantly  the  enactment  of  any  fair  hous- 
ing legislation  by  the  state  legislature.  They 
were  unbending  when  the  Weston  plant  was 
being  discussed.  They  wanted  no  concessloiu 
on  minority  housing. 

Five  other  states,  California,  New  Tork, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Colorado,  had  sites 
competing  with  IlUnots.  AU  of  nilnols'  rivals 
had  laws  on  housing  and  employment  even 
though  California  was  involved  in  lltigatioo. 
Despite  this,  and  dlspite  lily-white  Weston 
and  almost  lily-white  DuPags  County,  tb< 
Illinois   town   was   the   winner,   principally 
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upon  the  assurance  from  Ulinoisans  that  a 
fair  housing  law  would  be  enacted. 

Now  the  Illinois  legislature  has  reneged. 
The  state  has  the  S376-mimon  atom  plant 
and  the  SfiO-mlUion  a  year  in  Tr>g.t-ntiwittTv<« 
money.  It  has  3,000  technical  employes  sad 
many  workers  in  other  categories,  all  making 
up  a  fat  payroU  for  Illinois.  For  white  Illi- 
nois, that  is. 

Just  in  case  Negro  citizens  get  any  ideas, 
a  spokesman  for  the  suburb  of  Cicero  has 
already  laid  down  talk  of  "bloodshed."  Wes- 
ton has  adopted  a  town  fair  bousing  ordi- 
nance but  a  town  official  said  that  it  would 
not  reqiilre  anyone  to  sell  or  rent  to  "any- 
one he  did  not  choose  to  deal  with."  Negroes 
are  still  out  in  the  cold  on  housing. 

Why  is  this  important?  Why  the  blood 
pressures?  Well,  the  United  States,  where 
Negroes  have  lived  for  348  years,  where  they 
pay  taxes  and  where  their  men  have  fought 
and  died  in  defense  of  their  country  in  every 
war  from  1776  to  Vietnam,  is  going  to  use 
tax  money  to  create  an  employment  bonanza 
In  ttie  middle  of  an  Illinois  prairie  and  that 
Ijon&nza  wiU  be  for  white,  not  black,  Amer- 
icans. 

This  use  of  the  money  of  all  the  people  to 
buUd  a  facility  where  nonwhite  workers  wUl 
have  to  face  insults  and  bricks  and  mobs  in 
order  to  occupy  a  home  is  a  monumental  sin 
In  the  world  of  1967.  Since  about  eight  years 
<rf  construction  are  required,  a  procedure  Is 
being  adopted  tha*  wlU  give  life  to  the  Jim 
crow  policy  of  19761 

In  a  letter  to  a  New  York  newspaper  a 
woman  points  out  that  one  Negro  Is  in  the 
President's  Oabinet  and  one  has  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Supreme  Court.  She  asks,  plain- 
tively, "What  more  do  they  want?" 

WeU,  madam,  they  are  grateful  to  the 
President  for  the  Cabinet  member  and  (if 
ooikfirmed)  for  the  Supreme  Court  associate 
JusUce.  However,  two  men,  estimable  as  they 
•re,  cannot  substitute  for  opportunity  and 
Justice  and  dignity  for  the  entire  Negro  popu- 
lation, or  even  for  Negro  Illinolsans. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Oommisslon  and  its 
ooatpolllng  Joint  Oongressional  Committee 
•hould  cancel  out  Weston,  lU.,  and  build  the 
plant  elsewhere. 
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Riglit  To  Distent  Defended  by  Judge 
Matato  Doi  in  Inspiring  Addrett  at 
Nkei  World  War  II  Veterans  Reanion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nght  to  dissent  Is  one  of  the  most  basic 
wid  cherished  rights  of  this  Nation. 
However,  the  smokescreens  which  rise 
nron  the  flames  Ignited  by  the  very  dls- 
adence  of  dissent  sometimes  obscures 
MM  way  to  finding  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
cult problems  confronting  our  Nation 
today. 

^awaU  Circuit  Judge  Masato  Doi  put 
«»»  Issue  in  Its  proper  perspective  in  a 
PBietratlng  speech  In  defense  of  dissent 
wilch  he  delivered  at  the  welcoming 
"»nquet  of  the  1967  Nisei  Veterans  Re- 
union in  Honolulu  on  Jime  27.  1967. 

Judge  Doi,  an  honor  graduate  of  the 
LcUumbla  University  School  of  Law,  and 
•  decorated  veteran  of  the  famed  442d 
«e«lmental  Combat  Team  spoke  on  "The 
oreater  Challenge."  and  I  commend  his 


eloquent  address  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  Congress. 

Also  participating  In  the  program  of 
this  25th  anniversary  event  commemo- 
rating the  departure  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  for  the  battlefields  of 
World  War  n.  were  Mr.  William  Oshlro. 
who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Chaplain  Hlro  Hlguchl,  Mr.  Harry 
Tokushlge.  and  Mr.  Katsugo  Mlho,  who 
Introduced  Judge  Doi. 

The  essence  of  Judge  Dol's  address 
can  be  found  In  his  closing  words  that 

other  men  now  bear  the  arms.  But  we  at 
home  must  always  bear  in  mind  what  it  is 
that  is  being  defended.  And  most  zealously 
must  those  very  principles  be  guarded  here 
at  home. 

In  an  editorial  commending  Judge 
Dol's  address,  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
stated — 

By  polnUng  out  that  the  struggle  of  the 
past  is  part  of  a  continuing  challenge  In  hu- 
man freedom.  Judge  Doi  has  given  even 
deeper  meaning  to  this  i>ast  quarter-century 
of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Edmund  Burke  said  that 
great  men  are  the  guidepx)sts  and  land- 
marks In  the  State.  We  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  are  fortunate  that  we  have  such 
a  man  as  Judge  Masato  Doi,  who  stands 
straight  and  tall  in  the  proud  knowledge 
of  his  American  heritage.  It  Is  an  In- 
spiration to  know  that  he  continues  to 
fight  as  vaUantly  for  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  ideals  from  the  bench 
as  he  did  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  the  full  text  of  Judge  Dol's 
address  and  the  editorial  from  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser  of  June  29.  1967,  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Thi  Obsateh  Cballence 

(Address  by  Maae,U>  Doi  to  Nisei  Vetemos 
Reunion,  June  27.  1967) 

Old  soldiers  fade  away,  but  ignorance  and 
prejudice  die  hard,  and  sometimes,  never. 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  there  brr^e 
in  the  local  papers  an  interesting  little  story 
of  special  significance  to  this  gathering.  What 
with  the  daily  swirl  of  white  and  negro  riot- 
ing, of  crisis  m  the  Middle  East,  of  moimtlng 
crime  across  the  nation,  and  of  murderous 
encounters  on  the  Vietnam  battleaclds,  the 
local  splash  was  Uke  a  little  pebble  thrown  In 
a  little  puddle. 

But  the  memories  evoked  were  not  unreal. 

First,  a  little  background  on  the  local  story 
for  our  mainland  friends. 

It  germinated  jusrt  about  nine  months 
ago  with  a  decision  I  rendered  in  a  case 
called  State  v.  Noel  Kent.  Kent  was  a  student 
on  the  University  campus  and  president  of 
the  PoUtlcal  Affairs  Club.  The  Club  spon- 
sored an  open  rally  in  a  campus  ball  on  the 
topic  of  American  participation  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  rally,  Kent  put  up  several  posters, 
one  of  which  was  a  caricature  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  The  stripes  were  pointed  and  dollar 
signs  were  in  place  of  the  stars.  The  Idea  was 
that  American  dollars  were  being  spent  for 
unjust  wars. 

Kent  made  a  talk  which  was  strongly  criti- 
cal of  American  participation  in  Vietnam.  A 
young  man  who  had  been  heckling  Kent  dur- 
ing the  speech  was  invited  to  the  stage. 
After  making  some  comments,  he  asked  Kent 
whether  the  placard  was  the  American  flag 
Kent  repUed,  "that  is  what  it  has  become," 
sjid  that  LBJ  has  desecrated  it  by  napalmliig 
and  murdering  women  and  children  in  Viet- 
nam. Boos,  Jeers  and  oatoalla  from  the  audi- 
ence  ensued. 


A  young  lady  was  given  the  platform,  who 
stated  that  her  father  and  uncle  were  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  that  she  wias  pioud  of 
AmerlOB.  Kent  received  the  impression  that 
she  was  labelling  all  opponents  ot  Am»loan 
Vietnam  poUcy  as  traitors,  so  he  responded 
by  saying  that  he  loved  America,  that  If  he 
were  a  betrayer  who  did  not  love  America 
he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  get  himself 
Involved,  that  he  did  not  want  to  see  people 
like  the  young  lady's  father  and  uncle  klUed 
In  Vietnam. 

A  WAC  was  given  the  platform  and  spoke 
in  support  of  our  countj^'s  involvement. 

And  the  rally  was  ended  by  a  short  qxies- 
tlon  and  answered  period. 

Kent  was  charged  with  deflUng,  defying 
and  casting  contempt  on  the  flag  of  the 
United  States. 

My  decision  was  that  to  be  giUlty  of  the 
charge,  a  defendant  must  by  word  or  conduct 
evince  a  purpose  to  dishonor  the  flag,  that 
the  circumstances  must  show  an  Intent  to 
shame  the  American  flag. 

I  decided  that  the  American  flag  is  an 
emblem  which.  If  it  can  be  said  to  repre- 
sent anything,  is  a  symbolic  representaticm 
of  the  United  States  as  an  entire  nation, 
a  unified  body  poUUc  embracing  the  bad 
as  weU  as  the  good  and  welded  into  one 
by  a  common  bond  of  territory  and  history. 
It  is  not  symbolic  of  segmented  fragments 
of  the  American  naOon,  whether  they  be 
American  mlUtary  might  or  race  riots.  Rocky 
mountain  majesty  or  night  life  in  Las  Vegas, 
Vietnam  involvement  or  peace  marches 
against  it. 

To  this  concept  of  our  flag  as  symbolic  of 
the  entirety  of  what  we  call  America,  I  said, 
Kent  envinced  no  contempt  or  defiance;' 
rather,  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  he  wished 
to  gain  respect  for  It.  I  may  not  agree  with 
his  thinking,  I  said,  but  in  his  own  way, 
Kent,  far  from  Intending  a  desecration  of 
the  American  flag,  was  himself  acciising  oth- 
ers of  doing  the  same  and  that  the  exag- 
gerated poster  caricature  was  not  intended 
to  represent  the  American  flag  but  was  dis- 
played by  him  as  a  symboUc  portrayal  of  his 
violent  disagreement  with  present  American 
policy  in  Vietnam. 

And  he  was  acquitted. 

Well,  this  caused  a  Uttle  fireworks  at  the 
time,  but  not  much.  The  incubation  period 
was  to  be  nine  months.  And  Mr.  Kent  kept 
the  incubator  warm  during  the  period  by 
getting  into  the  news  from  time  to  time, 
identlfled  by  the  press  as  the  man  acqtiltted 
In  the  "fiag-bumlng"  case. 

Then  about  two  weeks  ago,  a  district  at- 
torney in  Brooklyn  out-did  the  old  Brook- 
lyn  Dodgers.  Referring  to  Kent's  acquittal,  he 
wrote  to  a  oongressional  committee  stating: 
"We  must  realize  that  the  background  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  Is  not  as  steeped  In 
the  same  8;rirlt  of  Americanism  as  are  the 
other  states  of  the  union.  HawaU  has  a  for- 
eign ideology  as  its  background  and  that 
is  probably  explanatory  of  the  court's  atti- 
tude." 

Of  course,  I  have  been  kidded  about  this, 
especiaUy  by  some  *42nd  veterans.  My  fiip- 
pant  reply  has  been:  "If  only  you  foreigners 
would  get  out  of  here,  my  thinking  would 
not  be  warped  so  much  by  your  foreign 
Ideology." 

But  this  little  Incident  is  a  yellow  cau- 
tion light  of  a  deeper  danger. 

If  the  district  attorney  had  criticized  or 
condemned  me  individually.  I  would  not  be 
concerned.  In  fact,  he  quickly  said  that 
he  had  been  misinformed  and  did  not  real- 
ize that  no  actual  flag  but  only  a  poster 
was   involved  in  the  case  before  me. 

But  warning  to  us  is  how  qviickly  man  is 
wont  to  vent  his  distrust  on  feUow  man. 
A  strange  face  or  a  strange  name  seems  cause 
enough  for  fear.  And  the  brush  of  fear  Is 
broad  and  indiscriminate. 

Two  decades  and  two  years  is  short  in 
time  but  long  in  one  man's  life.  It  is  too 
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short  to  forget  and  too  long  to  have  con- 
sidered wasted. 

Whether  with  Merrill's  Uarauders  or  the 
M.I.S.,  with  the  1399th  or  the  100th,  with  the 
442nd  or  some  other,  and  this  whether  as  AJA 
or  as  "haole",  none  can  forget  the  flery  forge 
of  World  War  II  that  caused  a  common 
fusion.  And  none  should  forget  the  comrades 
lost  in  stinking  trencb  and  battered  hills. 
And  none  must  forget  our  nation's  high 
Ideals  of  Individual  worth  and  Individual  re- 
spect and  Individual  liberty,  whatever  the 
color,  for  which  the  war  was  fought  and 
won. 

And  in  the  cooling  of  a  score  of  years. 
each  of  you  have  stood  the  test  of  sober 
responsibilities.  And  you  have  not  departed 
from  your  love  of  land  nor  pride  in  coun- 
try. 

Oftentimes  in  war,  the  dizzying  heights  of 
glory  and  the  tragic  depths  of  despair,  the 
exhilaration  of  accomplishment  and  the 
weariness  of  exhaustion,  the  pride  in  esprit 
de  corps  and  the  resentment  at  dictation — 
oftentimes  in  war — these  varied  feelings  al- 
ternate with  such  speed  that  life  remains  one 
continuous  excitement.  The  muclc  and 
stench  are  cancelled  by  the  furlough  and  the 
wine.  And  the  only  thought  is  group  sur- 
vival. 

How  much  harder  it  is  to  think  and  act 
behind  the  Unes  In  peacetime  on  the  com- 
mon problems  of  common  living.  Yet  in  the 
score  of  years  just  past,  whether  In  the  task 
of  dally  work,  or  in  the  silent  challenge  of 
civic  duty,  or  in  the  limelight  of  community 
leadership,  each  of  you  have  proven  strong 
and  solid. 

Tou  have  stood  straight  these  score  of 
years,  and  these  are  years  too  long  to  be 
surrendered  as  a  "nothing",  too  long  to  be 
erased  by  the  smearing  brush  of  thoughtless 
men. 

Tou  have  stood  straight,  but  standing 
straight  is  not  enough.  The  greater  challenge 
1>  to  stand  tall. 

And  standing  tall  Is  much  the  harder  task. 

Standing  straight,  you  bow  to  no  man. 
And  standing  tall,  you  ask  no  man  to  bow  to 
you. 

Standing  straight,  you  exercise  your  right 
to  expreee  your  thoughts.  And  standing  tall, 
you  command  none  to  silence  his. 

Standing  straight,  you  plant  your  two  feet 
firm  and  self-sufficient.  And  standing  tall, 
you  extend  your  helping  band  to  blm  who 
needs. 

Standing  straight,  you  take  pride  In  your 
country's  glory.  And  standing  tall,  you  see 
the  bigger  picture  of  mankind. 

Standing  straight,  you  are  proud  to  be  an 
American.  And  standing  tall,  you  give  con- 
scious, carefiil  thought  to  the  meaning  of 
our  nation's  heritage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  stand  tall  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  goes  on  around  us. 

In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  the  steady  prog- 
ress of  a  decade  Is  now  threatened  by  overt 
resentment:  rioting  by  a  few  in  the  minority 
rooted  In  the  deprivations  of  a  century,  riot- 
ing by  a  few  in  the  majority  rooted  In  reac- 
tion. How  easy  It  Is  to  fall  prey  to  disgust 
at  these  superficial  symptoms  and  turn  our 
backs  on  basic  principles  In  our  tradition. 

Stand  tall  and  ask  no  man  to  bow  to  you. 
Remember  always  that  our  own  humiliating 
experience  In  the  days  of  World  War  II  as 
the  butt  Of  prejudice  was  only  an  example 
Of  unreasoned  acts  of  men  who  forgot  the 
tenets  of  our  nation. 

True  that  our  experience  found  its  ugly 
birth  in  circumstances  quite  different  from 
thcee  in  which  the  black  man's  plight  Is 
born.  But  the  unjustified  brush  of  fear  and 
prejudice  remains  the  same.  It  paints 
broadly  and  Indiscriminately  and  denies  our 
nation's  heritage  of  equality,  of  the  individ- 
ual worth  of  man,  and  of  tho  principle  that 
Americanism  is  a  matter  of  mind  and  heart 
and  not  of  skin. 

Let  us  not  forget  this  lest  our  children  be 
condemned  to  relive  that  part  of  our  lives 
which  all  would  wish  to  blot. 


I  do  not  ask  that  you  condone  the  riots 
and  the  senseless  looting.  But  I  ask  that  you 
do  not  react  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  you 
deny  the  basic  tenets  of  our  nation. 

Too.  as  we  look  around  us  wishing  to  stand 
tall,  we  see  our  nation  embroiled  in  conflict 
in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  and  see  a  raging 
controversy  as  to  our  country's  course.  The 
hawks  and  dovee.  the  escalators  and  the  pull- 
outs,  the  warmongers  and  the  peace-nllcs, 
swirl  furiously  in  confusing  array. 

I  support  our  nation's  present  course  and 
its  posture  of  "never  fearing  to  negotiate, 
though  unwilling  to  negotiate  from  fear." 

But  the  hawks  and  dovps  who  dissent  from 
such  a  course  can  stand  straight  and  state 
their  thoughts.  Expression  of  dissent  is  not 
to  be  equated  with  treason. 

And  you  stand  tall  if  you  ask  not  for  of- 
ficial suppression. 

Where  no  clear  and  present  danger  of  sub- 
stantive etils  arises  xinder  circumstances 
which  afford  no  opportunity  for  testing  the 
merits  of  Ideas  in  the  marketplace  of  public 
opinion,  expression  of  Ideas  is  a  bulwark 
agalnit  unenlightened  and  arbitrary  action. 

The  great  genius  of  America  is  Its  belief 
that  out  of  untrammeled  expressions  of  men 
free  and  equal  rise  the  truths  which  ulti- 
mately triumph. 

Officially  prescribed  orthodoxy  in  politics, 
nationalism,  religion  and  other  matters  of 
opinion  has  been  many  times  tried  and  bat- 
tered down.  This  is  a  hallmark  of  our  nation 
that  sets  us  apart  from  totalitarian  regimes. 

And  as  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  country:  "...  a  function  of  free  speech 
under  our  system  of  government  is  to  in- 
vite dispute.  It  may  indeed  best  serve  its 
high  purpose  when  it  induces  a  condition  of 
unrest,  creates  dissatisfaction  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are.  or  even  stirs  people  to 
anger.  It  may  strike  at  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceptions and  have  profound  unsettling 
effects  as  It  presses  for  acceptance  of  an 
Idea." 

And  the  "freedom  to  differ  is  not  limited  to 
things  that  do  not  matter  much.  That  would 
be  a  mere  Shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  its 
substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to  things 
that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing  order." 

And  even  If  the  Idea  is  one  which  we  des- 
pise, the  answer  Is  that  in  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  truth  will  prevail  in  any  contest 
with  error. 

Other  men  now  bear  the  arms.  But  we  at 
home  must  always  bear  in  mind  what  It  is 
that  is  being  defended.  And  most  zealoti&ly 
must  thoee  very  principles  be  guarded  here 
at  home. 

Stand  straight,  stand  tall,  until  we  meet 
again. 

Dot  AND  Dissent 

Circuit  Judge  Ma&ato  Dol  has  done  this 
community  a  great  service  by  using  the  Nisei 
veterans  reunion  as  a  forum  for  defending 
the  right  to  dissent. 

Few  others  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  minority  rights  in  this  nation  than  the 
Hawaii  and  Mainland  Nisei  who  observe  here 
this  week  the  25th  anniversary  of  their  de- 
parture for  war  under  the  flag  of  the  100th 
Battalion. 

Such  was  the  climate  of  suspicion  and 
prejudice  in  our  nation  that  it  was  an  up- 
hill fight  for  them  to  even  win  the  right  to 
wear  the  uoiform,  the  right  to  fight  and  die. 

In  the  end  a  grateful  nation  honored 
them,  and  as  much  as  anything  their  record 
brought  the  people  of  Hawaii  the  full  poli- 
tical equality  of  Statehood. 

Judge  Dol.  a  distingruished  alumnus  of 
this  distinguished  group,  has  reminded  not 
only  his  old  comrades  in  arms  but  all  the 
rest  of  us  that  the  struggle  for  racial  equal- 
ity is  part  of  something  bigger — the  struggle 
for  individual  rights  and  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. 

He  pointed  out  how  his  most  reasonable 
acquittal  of  a  young  man  charged  with  defll- 
lixg  the  American  flag  was  used  recently  by 


the  district  attorney  In  Brooklyn  to  cast 
racial  aspersions  on  Hawaii's  people. 

The  Inner-relationship  of  emotional  super- 
patriotism,  racial  prejudice,  and  restriction 
on  minority  dissent  Is  something  that  diei 
very  hard  indeed. 

Judge  Dol  did  not  turn  his  back  on  ttie 
fact  other  racial  groups,  the  Negroes  espe- 
cially, still  suffer  and  themselves  Indulge  in 
extremes: 

"I  do  not  ask  that  you  condone  the  riots 
and  the  senseless  looting.  But  I  ask  that  you 
do  not  react  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  you 
deny  the  tjasio  tenets  of  our  nation. 

Nor  did  he  ignore  the  fact  the  nation  is 
Involved  in  another  grim  shooting  war  that 
calls  for  patriotic  sacrifice. 

Expressing  his  own  support  for  President 
Johnson's  middle  course  on  Vietnam  he 
added:  "But  the  hawks  and  doves  who  dis- 
sent from  sucii  a  caurs*  can  stand  straight 
and  state  their  thoughts.  Expression  of  dis- 
sent is  not  to  be  equated  with  treason." 

And  he  posed  this  view  against  the  mean- 
ing of  such  freedom  as  expresed  by  the  VS. 
Supi'exne  Court: 

"...  a  function  of  free  speech  under  our 
system  of  government  is  to  Invite  dispute. 
It  may  Indeed  best  serve  its  high  purpose 
when  it  induces  a  condition  of  unrest,  creates 
dissatisfaction  with  conditions  as  they  are. 
or  even  stirs  people  to  anger.  It  may  strike 
at  prejudices  and  preconceptions  and  have 
profound  unsettling  effects  as  It  presses  for 
acceptance  of  an  Idea." 

And  the  "freedom  to  differ  Is  not  limited 
to  things  that  do  not  matter  much.  That 
would  be  a  mere  shadow  of  freedom.  The  test 
of  its  substance  Is  the  right  to  differ  as  to 
things  that  touch  the  heart  of  the  existing 
order." 

Judge  Doi's  closing  words  to  his  Nisei  com- 
rades are  to  be  commended  to  all  of  us: 

"Other  men  now  bear  the  arms.  But  we  at 
home  must  always  bear  in  mind  what  it  U 
that  is  being  defended.  And  most  zealously 
must  those  very  principles  be  guarded  here 
at  home." 

The  record  of  the  American  Nisei  continuea 
to  speak  for  itself  in  a  way  that  makes  state- 
ments from  Brooklyn  sadly  laughable. 

By  pointing  out  that  the  struggle  of  the 
past  is  part  of  a  continuing  challenge  In 
human  freedom.  Judge  Dol  has  given  even 
deeper  meaning  to  this  past  quarter-century 
of  accomplishment. 
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Senator  Joseph  S.  Clark,  Doctor  of  Lawi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  honorary  degrees  are  given  in 
recognition  of  public  service.  Joseph 
Sill  Clark,  the  senior  Senator  from  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  for  nearly 
two  decades  served  the  people  of  his  city. 
his  Commonwealth,  and  his  Natioa  In 
recognition  of  his  accomplishmenU 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  presented 
Senator  Clakk  with  a  doctor  of  laws  de- 
gree at  its  180th  annual  commencement 
on  June  11.  The  following  is  a  transcript 
of  the  citation: 

CrrATiON  or  Joseph  Sn.L  Clark  on  the  Oc- 
casion or  His  Receiving  the  Degbh  or 
Doctor  or  Laws  at  the  IBOts  Annual 
Commencement  op  Franklin  and  Mai- 
shall    COLXiEGE.    LanCASTEB.    PA..    JUNE   H. 

1967 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  present  for 
the  Honorary  Degree  of  Etoctor  of  Laws 


Joseph  Sill  Clark 

That  rich,  deep  vein  of  practical  idealism 
which  has  enriched  the  American  character, 
that  tendency  to  work  with  nuts  and  bolts 
while  seeking  stars,  finds  eloquent  expression 
In  the  life  of  the  senior  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  senatorial  visionary  Is  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
to  be  sure,  for  only  a  man  who  has  dreamed 
would  dare  write  books  entitled  The  Senate 
Establishment  and  Congress:  The  Sapless 
Branch!  But  mere  dreams  have  not  been  the 
concern  of  this  Senator,  reform  Mayor,  World 
War  n  Air  Force  Chief  of  StJifl  In  the  Chlna- 
Burma-Indla  Theater,  attorney  and  law  re- 
view editor.  Forty-four  presidential  bill- 
signing  pens  are  displayed  in  his  Washington 
offices,  alone  providing  eloquent  testimony 
that  this  Is  a  man  with  both  a  vision  of  the 
good  society  and  the  determination  to  carry 
It  out. 

Trail-blazing  has  been  his  trademark  dur- 
ing a  turbulent  decade  in  the  Senate, 
through  work  typified  by  the  subcommittee 
hearings  he  guided  through  a  pioneering 
study  of  the  impact  of  automation  on  our 
economy. 

He  has  combined  a  search  for  world  peace 
with  major  contributions  to  a  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  support  for  the  United  Nations 
with  charter  revision  In  his  native  Phila- 
delphia. A  successful  advocate  of  social-wel- 
fare programs,  he  worked  with  equal  fervor 
for  exemption  of  the  Amlsh  from  Social  Secu- 
rity provisions — this  through  one  of  the  most 
unique  legislative  partnershlpw  of  our  time, 
the  Clark-Goidwater  smiendment  to  the 
Medicare  bill! 

Practical  Idealism  has  basically — and  per- 
haps most  significantly — made  him  a  cham- 
pion of  the  sometimes  forgotten  balance  in- 
herent In  our  Federal  system.  His  friends 
know  him  not  only  as  a  Pennsylvania  Sena- 
tor but  as  a  United  SUtee  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  national  statesman  who 
simultaneously  understands  the  importance 
of  local  government  as  perhaps  only  a  former 
controller  and  mayor  of  Philadelphia  could 
do. 

Mr.  President,  it  la  a  great  pleasure  to 
present  him  fcx^  the  degree  for  which  he  has 
been  cited. 


Phony  War  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  July  12,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Evening  Star: 

Phont  War  on  Crime 

There  comes  a  time  when  a  spade  should 
be  called  a  spade,  and  there  also  comes  a 
time  when  a  phony  wajr  should  be  called  a 
phony  war.  That  time  baa  been  reached  In 
Lyndon  Johnson's  much-touted  and  loudly- 
heralded  "war  on  crime." 

The  sweeping — and  they  are  sweeping — 
regulaUons  Just  put  out  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  restricting  the  use  of 
wlreups  and  elecronlc  listening  devices  are 
toe  last  straw.  The  attorney  general  surely 
would  not  have  sounded  this  call  for  retreat 
without  the  approval  at  the  President.  So 
one  U  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  War 
wttcrlme  is  a  phony  war,  and  that  all  of  the 
President's  high-flown  speeches,  not  to  men- 
tion the  attorney  general's  rhetorical  con- 


tributions, have  been  nothing  more  t.vi«Ti 
wordy  exercises  designed  to  conceal  th«  fact 
that  this  administration's  heart  la  not  In 
Its  so-called  war. 

The  attwney  general's  new  regulaUons  go 
well  beyond  the  restrictions  on  wlretop«  and 
bugging  imposed  two  years  ago  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  forbid  law-enforcement  pracllcea 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  out- 
lawed. A  suspicious  soul  might  think  that 
they  are  an  invitation  to  the  court  to  go 
farther  than  it  has  up  to  this  time — and  this 
may  not  be  lost  upon  the  "liberal"  Judicial 
majority. 

Ramsey  Clark  obviously  has  a  thing  about 
wiretaps  and  bugging.  He  thinks  they  are  a 
waste  of  manpower.  He  has  testified  that 
they  are  "abhorrent"  devices.  He  says  that 
all  of  his  experience  shows  that  electronic 
surveillance  (he  has  had  very  Uttle  experi- 
ence in  criminal  law  enforcement)  Is  not 
necessary  for  the  public  safety,  is  not  a  de- 
sirable or  effective  Investigative  technique, 
and  th.it  these  abhorrent  devices  should  be 
used  only  in  the  national  security  field.  He 
has  never  explained  why  wiretaps  and  bugs 
are  essential  in  national  security  cases  but 
useless  against  organized  crime.  Of  course 
he  cannot  come  up  with  any  rational 
explanation. 

Let's  turn  to  another  witness.  Prank  S. 
Hogan,  New  York  County  district  attorney. 
h.is  been  in  the  front  line  of  the  war  on 
crime  for  27  years.  He  told  the  President's 
Crime  Commission;  Electronic  surveillance 
is  the  single  most  valuable  weapon  in  law 
enforcement's  fight  against  organized  crime. 
...  It  has  permitted  us  to  undertake  major 
investigations  of  organized  crime.  Without 
it.  and  I  confine  myself  to  top  figures  in 
the  underworld,  my  own  office  could  not 
have  convicted  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano. 
Jimmy  Hlnes.  Louis  "Lepke"  Buchalter. 
Jacob  "Gurrah"  Shapiro.  Joseph  "Socks" 
Lanaa.  George  Scalise.  Frank  Erickson,  John 
"Die"  Dloguardl,  and  Frank  Carbo. 

Well,  there  it  is.  Take  your  choice.  Frank 
S.  Hogan.  who  has  sent  scores  of  vicious 
hoodlums  to  Jail.  Is  quite  willing  to  use  the 
abhorrent  eavesdropping  weapon  in  his  war 
on  crime.  He  thinks  it  is  an  essential  weapon. 
Ramsey  Clark  and  Lyndon  Johnson  are  not 
willing.  They  would  prefer  to  conduct  their 
war  with  speeches  at  twenty  paces.  And.  in 
consequence,  this  war  Is  one  which  organized 
crime  will  surely  win  and  which  the  Ameri- 
can jjeople.  the  ultimate  victims,  will  surely 
lose. 


OEO  Responds  to  Genuine  Needs  of  the 
Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  BtrrrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  considerable  vocal  political  (^position 
last  month,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity announced  a  $400,000  grant  to 
the  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers'  Coop- 
erative Association,  a  10-county  coop- 
erative in  one  of  America's  most  de- 
pressed rui-al  areas. 

As  was  expected,  Mrs.  'Wallace  vetoed 
the  grant.  Recently,  Mr.  Shriver,  using 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  after  a  further  de- 
tailed Investigation  of  the  whole  pro- 
posal, found  the  grant  to  be  "fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  (act) ." 


I  applaud  Mr.  Shriver  and  the  OEX)  for 
displaying  the  kind  of  leadership  and  In- 
novative responsibility  that  others  often 
shun.  Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO 
is  responding  to  the  urgent  needs  of  peo- 
ple so  poor  that  they  are.  In  a  very  real 
and  tragic  sense,  the  "untouchables"  of 
American  society. 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  SWAFCA  are  poor. 
Many  members  have  Incomes  below 
$1,000  a  year.  The  vast  majority  have  in- 
comes so  low  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  cannot  consider  making 
them  loans. 

All  of  the  present  and  potential  mem- 
bers of  SWAFCA  are  faced  with  tech- 
nological changes  in  agriculture,  falling 
prices,  and  reduced  Federal  allotments 
that  make  their  survival  on  the  land 
precarious  at  the  very  best.  Many  have 
already  been  forced  to  leave  the  only  en- 
vironment they  know  and  can  cope  with 
and  to  forfeit  their  only  source  of  sav- 
ing and  capital,  piUfully  small  though 
that  source  may  be.  In  approving  this 
grant,  OEO  has  recognized  the  need  to 
act  quickly  before  many  more  inevitably 
follow,  cast  adrift  into  city  slums.  Mem- 
bers of  SWAFCA  have  already  identified 
300  families  who  are  at  the  point  of  be- 
ing forced  off  their  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO  has  been  metic- 
ulous in  its  processing  of  this  grant.  In 
not  the  slightest  sense  is  it  an  impulsive 
giveaway.  The  SWAFCA  proposal  was 
submitted  to  the  OEO  5  jnonths  ago  and 
received  intensive  profesisonal  evalu- 
ation and  development.  The  program 
will  not  duplicate  existing  services.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  indicated  that  it  simply  does 
not  have  suflBcient  resources  to  under- 
take a  project  of  this  magnitude  and 
complexity  but  has  pledged  to  the  pro- 
gram its  support  and  assistance  in  every 
way  possible. 

The  proposed  budget  has  been  gone 
over  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  and  pared, 
line  by  line,  by  a  little  over  $100,000  from 
the  oriignal  request. 

Because  of  local  personal  attacks  on 
the  backgrounds  of  certain  members  of 
SWAFCA's  board  of  directors,  the  back- 
grounds of  all  board  members.have  been 
checked.  No  subversive  or  objectionable 
information  has  been  discovered  by  any 
of  these  checks. 

Finally,  although  the  membership  of 
SWAFCA  will  undoubtedly  be  predomi- 
nantly Negro,  a  special  condition  to  the 
grant  specifies  that  low-income  white 
farmers  will  be  eligible  to  become  mem- 
bers and  to  participate  fully  in 
SWAFCA's  activities. 

It  is  commendable.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
OEO  went  to  such  great  lengths  in  tak- 
ing these  precautions.  But  it  Is  vital  that 
the  needs  of  people  like  the  farmers  in 
SWAFCA  receive  imaginative  and  com- 
prehensive support.  This  poverty  has 
implications  which  extend  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  10  black  belt  Alabama 
counties.  Mr.  Speaker,  OEO's  willingness 
to  come  to  grips  with  these  implications 
has  been  dramatically  shown  by  the 
approval  of  the  SWAFCA  grant,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  fundamental  Issues  that 
are  vital  to  the  development  of  genuine 
economic  opportunities  for  the  poor. 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Natiou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

,  Mr.  BX7RKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  Plgott.  10th  grade  honor  student 
at  Stranahan  High  School,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  recently  participated  in  a 
world  history  test  sponsored  by  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America.  The  results  of  the 
3-hour  examination  placed  yoimg  Plgott 
among  the  top  contestants  in  Broward 
County.  On  Armed  Forces  Day — ^May 
20th — John  gave  the  following  remarks 
before  the  Broward  County  chapter  of 
the  United  Nations  Association.  In  view 
of  recent  events,  I  am  sure  this  yoimg 
man's  conclusions  merit  our  considera- 
tion. 

By  the  way,  Jqhn  Plgott  received  his 
junior  high  school  education  in  Nassau, 
New  Providence  Island,  the  Bahamas. 

His  remajics  are  as  follows: 

81nc«  today  la  Armed  Forces  Day,  I  thought 
I  would  talk  about  the  armed  Forces  of  the 
United  NatloDA. 

The  United  Nations  has  occasionally  used 
force  to  repel  aggression,  as  in  Korea,  and 
to  maintain  peace,  as  In  the  Suez  Canal,  In 
the  Congo,  and  most  recently  In  Cyprus. 

On  June  37,  1850.  the  Security  Coiincll 
made  a  historic  request  that  all  member 
nations  provide  military  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Fifty-three  States  approved 
thla  action  in  principle,  sixteen  promised 
combat  units,  and  five  agreed  to  contribute 
medical  units.  In  July,  a  unified  command 
was  set  up  in  Korea  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Sag  and  United  States  leadership.  An 
armistice  was  signed  on  July  27,  1953. 

After  the  armed  clash  In  the  Suez  Canal  In 
lOM,  and  In  order  to  prevent  the  possible 
recurrence  of  hostilities,  the  organization  re- 
cruited a  military  force,  called  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  composed  of  troops 
furnished  by  several  member  nations,  to  be 
dispatched  to  the  border  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

This  force  performed  Its  task  so  well  that  It 
established  a  pattern  that  was  followed  In 
the  Congo.  Here,  the  ONUC  (from  the  French 
words  meaning.  United  Nations  Operations 
in  the  Congo)  was  created  and  It  greatly 
contributed  to  the  maintaining  of  some 
peace  and  stability  In  the  former  Belgian 
territory  that  had  achieved  Independence 
In  1960. 

In  1964,  In  an  attempt  to  keep  under  con- 
trol the  potentially  explosive  situation  In 
CjTpnu,  a  similar  tcfece  was  created — the 
United  Nations  Peace-keeping  Force  In 
Cyprus — and  dispatched  there. 

Successful  as  these  operations  have  been, 
they  have  produced  huge  strains  on  the 
United  Nations'  budget,  which  has  had  dif- 
ficulty In  recovering  from  the  effects  of  these 
unforeseen  and  heavy  expenditures. 

On  top  of  this,  two  member  nations,  Rus- 
sia and  France,  have  refused  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  expenses  In  several  situations. 
Russia  refused  to  pay  her  share  In  the  Congo 
because  she  was  unable  to  spread  commu- 
nism, and  France  refused  to  pay  her  share  In 
the  Suez  Canal  becaiise  Egypt  was  given  her 
territory. 

Although  the  United  Nations  has  been  suc- 
cessful In  its  actions  in  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Kuhmlr  and  the  Congo,  the  Suez  Canal  Is  a 
different  story.  Just  yesterday,  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  lnf(»med  the  General  As- 
sembly that  he  was  bowing  to  Eg^ypt's  de- 


mands that  the  Emergency  Force  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Gaza  Strip  and  from  Egyp- 
tian territory. 

In  a  special  report  to  the  122  nation  as- 
sembly, the  Secretary  General  said  he  is 
proceeding  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  3,400 
man  force  although  he  Is  doing  so  with  the 
possible  threat  to  peace  In  the  area.  One 
mistake  could  plunge  the  bristling  area  Into 
war. 

Such  an  action,  in  my  Judgment,  will  put 
our  world  Into  an  Inferno!  With  our  prob- 
lems in  Asia,  that  Is,  Vietnam,  Korea  and 
other  areas.  Frankly,  I  am  concerned.  The 
world  Is  in  serious  trouble,  believe  me,  and 
our  future  U  treading  on  thin  ice. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  upon  the  contents 
of  a  recent  news  release  from  Washington— 
which  in  short — stated  that  some  10,000 
young  men  have  already  given  their  lives  in 
South  Vietnam.  These  men  were  only  my 
seniors  by  a  few  years — less  than  five. 

Thus,  I  am,  and  my  associates,  are  inter- 
ested in  any  feasible  plan  that  will  stop  the 
destruction  of  our  youth ! 

Thank  you. 


Cons^etsmtn  Horton  Praises  Damascus 
Temple,  AA.O.N.M.S. 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  surely  aware,  Washington 
is  the  host  city  this  week  to  the  93d 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Shriners. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  capitol  to  3  members  of 
the  Color  Guard  of  Damascus  Temple, 
A-A.OJ^.M.S.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
Temple  to  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
belong. 

The  members  of  the  Damascus  Temple 
color  guard  who  received  the  flag  were 
Nobles  William  D.  Staples,  Randall  G. 
Beachner,  and  Robert  J.  Gabel. 

They  are  three  of  the  more  than  400 
Damascus  Temple  Shriners  wha  are 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  national 
convention. 

Damascus  Temple  is  the  second 
oldest  temple  in  the  Shrine  Jurisdiction. 
Its  charter  is  dated  in  1875. 

Because  of  its  seniority,  Damascas 
Temple  will  be  one  of  the  first  units 
whose  colorful  band  and  Shriners  will 
thrill  and  delight  the  many  thousands 
of  people  who  will  watch  tonight's  pa- 
rade up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Damascus  Temple  this  year  Is  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Potentate  Clayton 
F.  Kaul. 

Potentate  Kaul  is  assisted  by  these 
elected  members  of  the  Divan — 

Chief  Rabban  Barton  S.  Homer. 

Assistant  Rabban  James  B.  Scobell. 

High  Priest  and  Prophet  Robert  L. 
Anderson. 

Oriental  Guide  Leonard  Parker. 

Other  Shriners  who  head  imits  in 
Damascus  Temple,  and  who  are  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Washington,  are — 

Patrol  Captain  William  J.  Cox. 

Legion  of  Honor  Captain  Le  Roy 
Wilson. 


Band  Director  John  W.  Cummlngs. 

President  of  Director's  Staff  Douglas 
McLean. 

Director  of  Director's  Staff  Ralph  L 
Oatman. 

Director  of  Musical  Unit  Charles  B. 
Benedict. 

Horse  Patrol  President  Leland  Pflanz. 

Horse  Patrol  Captain  Theodore  Hamil- 
ton. 

Color  Guard  Captain  Karl  Lemperle. 

Patrol  President  Charles  Jack. 

Chanters  President  Anton  Hanson. 

Shrine  activities  which  the  public  Is 
seeing  this  week  highlighted  by  the  pa- 
rades, emphasize  high  spirts,  good  fel- 
lowship, and  enjoyment  of  life.  I  can 
attest  to  the  enjoyable  aspects  of  being 
a  Shriner. 

But  the  public  is  not  as  aware  of  the 
serious  aspects  of  Shrine  activities. 

The  3,500  members  of  Damascus 
Temple  in  Rochester,  for  example,  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  operation  of  two 
Shrine  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children. 
One  is  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.; 
the  other  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  worthy 
activities  of  the  Shrine,  and  of  Damascus 
Temple  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Open  Letter  to  Premier  Kosygin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   KEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent open  letter  to  Soviet  Premier 
Kosygln,  printed  as  an  advertisement 
In  the  New  York  Times,  the  Committee 
To  Restore  Lithuania's  Independence 
asked  some  important,  pertinent  ques- 
tions. 

The  entire  free  world  and,  I  have  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  people  whose  free- 
dom has  been  abrogated  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
answers  to  these  questions. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  they  will  be  an- 
swered, at  this  time,  but  as  rhetorical 
questions  they  illuminate  the  full  hypoc- 
risy of  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Middle 
East  situation. 

I  commend  the  committee's  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Thk    Baltic    Qttxstion — Open    Letter   to 
Pkxmceb  KoeTOD) 

On  June  19,  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier,  Alek- 
sei  Kosygln,  in  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  accused  Israel  erf 
continuing  aggreesion  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syrls 
and  Jordan. 

Mr.  Koeyg^in  defined  continuing  aggres- 
sion as  attempts  "to  interfere  In  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Independent  countries  and  peo- 
ples, to  impose  on  them,  from  the  outside, 
political  concepts  and  views  alien  to  them  on 
the  social  order." 

The  Soviet  Premier  Is  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  his  state  has  * 
long  record  of  conspiracy  against  the  sov- 
ereignty and  territorial  Integrity  of  Independ- 
ent nations.  While  vituperating  against  tbe 
State  of  Israel,  Mr.  Kosygln  would  do  well 
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to  consider  his  own  government's  continuing 
aggression.  The  most  conspicuous  victims  of 
Joint  Sovtet-Ruaslan  and  Nasi  German  ag- 
gression are  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithufinia, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Tbe  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  pre-detemUned  by  the 
Blbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  August  23,  1939. 
The  agreement  stated:  "In  the  event  of  ter- 
ritorial and  political  rearrangement  In  the 
areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia, 
lAtTla,  Uthuania  and  Finland),  the  north- 
em  boundary  of  Lithuania  shall  represent 
the  boundary  of  the  spheres  of  Influence  of 
Germany  and  the  U.S.S  Jl." 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
focused  on  the  Blitzkrieg  In  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  Imposed  it's  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence." On  June  15,  1940,  troop>s  and  tanks  of 
the  Bed  Army  poured  into  the  Baltic  States. 
Moscow  hastily  set  up  puppet  governments. 
A  single  list  of  representatives,  hand-picked 
by  Moscow,  was  proposed  to  the  "liberated" 
countries.  To  insure  the  election  of  the  Com- 
munist candidates,  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  arrested  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
u  a  threat  to  those  who  might  protest  by  re- 
fusal to  vote.  The  decisions  of  the  "elected 
representatives"  to  "request"  incorporation 
of  the  three  Baltic  States  into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  were  prepared  in 
Moscow  and  carried  out  by  the  occupying 
Bed  Army. 

In  their  zeal  to  Impose  their  alien  system 
on  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported 
or  liquidated  700,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June, 
1941  and  March,  1951.  Not  withstanding  this 
Inhuman  oppression,  the  peoples  of  the  Bal- 
tic Nations  persevere  In  their  aspirations  to- 
ward personal  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

While  addressing  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Koeygin  unequivocally  stated,  "In  the 
course  of  its  50  year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  all  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect;  every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  national  state  of  Its 
own.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples  to 
self-determination,  the  Soviet  Union  Just 
as  resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by  any 
•tate  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy  toward 
other  countries — a  policy  of  conquest  of  for- 
eign landa  and  the  subjugation  of  the  i)eo- 
ples  living  there." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  request  the 
Premier  to  clarify  the  following  questions: 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
ridate  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the 
Baltic  States? 

When  win  the  Soviet  military  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  wlU  the  Soviet  Union  deeUt  from  Its 
PoUcy  of  Russlficatlon  and  Sovletlzatlon  of 
tt>e  Baltic  peoples? 

When  wUl  the  BalUc  victims  of  mass  de- 
portation be  aUowed  to  return  to  their  home- 
lands? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  inter- 
ftrtng  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
lUe  ot  the  Baltic  .States? 

Ur.  Premier,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  a 
r^t  to  preserve  their  own  langviages  rell- 
Pwa  freedoms,  traditions  and  political  as- 
PlratlonB.  will  you  enact  measures  to  correct 
»«  gross  Injustices  Imposed  by  Stalin  on  the 
«it»c  Nations  and  restore  Independence— or 
«  your  noble  words  addreesed  to  the  Gen- 
«»l  Assembly  mere  hypocrisy? 

Committee  to  Restore  Lithuania's  Inde- 
P^nce,  29  West  67th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

*«ecuUve  Coordinators:  Al«lrdae  Budrec- 
«•.  Bomas  Kezya,  Antbooy  B.  -Mi^itM^m, 
**1)h  MikJovas,  Anthony  V.  Snlecku/^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week, 
this  House  will  take  up  a  bill  which  pur- 
ports to  prevent  riots.  It  betrays  a  tragic 
misunderstanding  of  the  causes  of  social 
disturbances.  Having  failed  to  take  efifec- 
tive  action  to  eliminate  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, and  despair,  the  Congress 
now  hopes  to  legislate  away  its  frustra- 
tion on  the  theory  that  outside  agitators, 
not  internal  ills,  cause  riots. 

Tom  Wicker,  in  his  column  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  13,  puts  the  matter 
brilliantly  when  he  writes: 

A  Congress  representing  a  dominantly 
white  society,  that  will  not  even  pass  a 
diluted  open-housing  law  or  provide  in- 
creased protecrion  for  cU-ll-rlghts  workers, 
but  which  does  not  "want  to  be  in  a  position 
of  opposing"  a  demogogtc  anti-riot  bill,  is 
unlikely  to  persuade  unemployed,  slum 
dwelling,  poorly  educated,  often  ill-fed.  1!1- 
clad  Negroes  that  they  can  get  relief  froia 
the  law  before  they  can  get  it  from  the 
streets. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  Mr.  Wickers  article,  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  1967] 

In   The  Natiok:    Thi   Deadliest  PoLLtmoN 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington.  July  12. — The  other  day  in 
Cincinnati  the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth — 
once  a  lieutenant  of  Martin  Luther  King  in 
the  nonviolent  upheavals  in  the  South — told 
Gene  Roberts  of  this  newspaper  that  the 
basic  reason  Negroes  rioted  was  that  "they 
say,  'we've  already  tried  nonviolence  and 
we're  still  where  we  are.'  " 

Even  Senator  Edw^ard  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, always  a  moderate,  warned  at  the 
N.A.A.CP.  convention  in  Boston  this  week 
that  the  failure  of  public  officials  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  Negroes  was  "an 
Invitation  to  violence."  And  Roy  Wllklns, 
who  has  risked  his  leadership  to  stand  for 
resison  and  understanding,  told  the 
N.A.A.CP.  that  Congress's  refusal  to  pass 
open  housing  and  other  needed  legislation 
was  "creating  the  atmosphere"  for  violence. 

IS    GRATITUDE    DUET 

This  will  outrage  those  whites  who  be- 
lieve that  the  dvll  rights  legislation  of  re- 
cent years  ought  lx>  have  "satisfied"  the 
Negroes,  and  that  "these  people"  are  only 
proving  themselves  beastly  ingrates  by  riot- 
ing In  the  streets.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
all  that  legislation  has  yet  to  produce  real 
gains  for  ghetto  Negroes  In  employment, 
housing  or  education;  and  while  Southern 
Negroes  finally  have  the  right  to  vote  and 
eat  grits  in  the  local  cafe,  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  can  even  send  their  chil- 
dren to  adequate  schools,  why  should  they 
be  grateful  for  that?  What  gratitude  Is  due 
a  thief  who  steals  your  money,  keeps  it  for  a 
few  generations,  then  grudgingly  g^ves  a  lit- 
tle of  It  back  under  court  order? 

'long  cold  wiNxm' 

During  this  season's  rioting  In  Buffalo, 
Mayor  Frank  Sedlt*  pleaded  for  "Just  a  few 
days"  to  find  Jo*>b  for  unemployed  Negroes, 
^e  was  willing  enough  to  find  Jobs  to  end 
violence  in  the  long,  hot  summer;  but  why 
bad  Jobs  not  been  found  to  prevent  violence 


in  what  Martin  Lutber  ^ring  calls  the  "the 
long  cold  winter"? 

In  an  even  more  myopic  answer- -or  non- 
answer — to  the  ghetto,  the  House  may  brave- 
ly peas  this  week  an  "anti-rtot"  bUl  that 
would  make  It  possible  to  Jail  and  find  any- 
body who  croeses  a  state  line  "with  Intent  to 
Incite  street  violence  and  rioting." 

This  poUtlcal  popgun  is  aimed  squarely 
at  Stokely  Carmichael,  deecrlbed  by  its  spon- 
sor. Cramer  of  Florida,  as  a  giant  of  a  fellow 
whose  itinerant  rabbi e-rouBlng  has  left  In  its 
wake  "thousands  of  Negroes  whose  blood  is 
simmering  and  waltiixg  for  a  chance  to  riot." 

Even  assuming  that  Carmichael  and  other 
supermen  actually  caused  the  trouble  in  Loe 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Chicago,  Roch- 
ester. Buffalo.  Tampa.  Lincoln,  and  points 
west;  even  assxmiing  that  local  authorities 
could  not.  in  that  case,  deal  with  them  in  the 
manner  of  Atlanta,  which  put  Carmichael  In 
Jail;  even  assuming  the  oonartltuUonallty; 
of  the  bill's  language  and  Intent;  even  as- 
siunlng  all  these  dubious  prc^xialtlona,  the 
truth  of  this  bUl  still  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Representative  Oeller  of  New  York, 
who  at  least  tried  to  block  it. 

Nevertheless,  he  confessed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  "I  dont  want  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition of  opposing  this  bUl." 

That  is  what  Shuttlesworth  and  Brooke 
and  Wllklns,  none  of  whom  ever  threw  a 
Molotov  cocktail  or  stoned  a  loajiahark's  of- 
fice, were  talking  about.  A  Congrees  ropn- 
senting  a  dominantly  white  society,  that  will 
not  pass  even  a  diluted  op>en-hou&lng  law  or 
provide  increased  protection  for  dvU  right* 
workers,  but  which  does  not  "want  to  be  in 
a  position  of  opposing"  a  demagogic  anti- 
riot  bin.  Is  unlikely  to  persuade  unemployed, 
sltmi-dwelling,  poorly  educated,  often  ill-fed 
and  ill-clad  Negroes  that  they  can  get  relief 
frcwn  the  law  before  they  can  get  It  In  the 
streets. 

SQXTEAKT    WHSELS  ' 

Shuttlesworth  told  Roberts  about  a  new 
park  being  buUt  in  the  riot  area  of  Clncln- 
natL  "A  lot  of  people  t.Mni^  they  got  that 
because  of  rioting,  and  I  think  they  are 
right,"  he  said.  "Nonviolenoe  dldnt  get  It." 

And  the  final  tragedy  Is  that  whUe  violence 
produces  Jobs  in  Buffalo  and  a  park  In  Cin- 
cinnati, It  also  produces  untold  hatred  and 
suffering  and  bitterness.  Tlius  white  myopia 
and  black  despair  work  together  to  pollute  a 
nation's  sotil. 


Command  DecisioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    \ 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  »new  TOBx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Com- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD,  I  am  Setting  forth  at 
this  point  a  book  review  written  by  Mil- 
ton Viorst,  a  freelance  author  and 
writer  on  the  Washington  scene.  Mr. 
Viorst  reports  on  Roger  Hilsman's  new 
book,  "To  Move  a  Nation:  The  Politics  of 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  Administration  of 
John  P.  Kennedy,"  and  his  review  Is  so 
excellent  I  would  like  to  bring  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  provides  much  food  for  thought,  and 
gives  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  rea- 
sonings and  maneuverlngs  behind  our 
foreign  policies. 

The  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  11  edition  of  Book  Week,  publldied 
by  the  Washington  Post,  follows: 
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(ByMUton  Vlorst) 
("To  Move  a  Nation:  The  Politics  of  Foreign 

Policy  In  the  Administration  of  John  F. 

Kennedy."  By  Roger  HUsman.  Illustrated. 

Doubleday.  603  pp.  96.95.) 

Roger  Hllsman  Is  no  dove.  He's  a  tough- 
tnlnded  Intellectual  who  served  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  high  posts  In  the  State  De- 
partment. He  admired  Kennedy's  diplomacy, 
not  because  Kennedy  always  made  the  right 
decisions  but  because  he  applied — except, 
perhaps,  during  the  first  Cuban  crisis — ri- 
gorous Intellectual  processes  to  reach  them. 
In  this  excellent  book,  Hllsman  reviews 
critically  the  dlplcxnatic  policies  In  which 
he  was  himself  Involved.  He  writes  with 
authority,  offering  fresh  Insights  and  Infor- 
nMtlon  on  crises  ranging  from  Cuba  to 
Iiialaysla.  But  the  casual  reader  will  be  for- 
given for  skipping  to  the  chapters  on  the 
crisis  that  really  concerns  us  most.  Hileman 
never  quarreled  with  the  objective  of  de- 
feating the  Vletcong  rebels.  What  horrifies 
Mm  about  the  Vietnamese  war  la  the  se- 
quence of  mindless  decisions,  most  of  them 
taken  since  Kennedy's  death,  which  seem 
not  only  to  preclude  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion but  have  managed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  alienate  our  allies,  reduce  to  rubble  an 
already  wretched  land,  and  bring  the  United 
States  to  the  edge  of  World  War  III. 

Though  he  may  be  unduly  quick  to  under- 
stand, wiljiTn)i.n  does  not  forgive  Kennedy 
his  mistakes,  of  which  he  considers  the  most 
flagrant.  In  a  policy-making  sense,  the  Presi- 
dent's failure  to  replace  his  Secretary  of 
State  when  it  became  clear  that  Dean  Rusk 
would  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
vocacy of  political  and  diplomatic  action  in 
the  on-going  policy  debates  with  the  military. 
Furthermore,  Hilsman  sajrs.  Rusk  would  not 
back  his  own  people  when  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  on  the  generals.  Hllsman  says 
that  when  he  was  promoted  from  Director  of 
Intelligence  and  Research  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs,  Rusk 
scdemnly  directed  him  to  cease  irritating  the 
Pentagon  by  intruding  into  military  and 
atrateglc  matters.  Since  the  country's  Far 
Eastern  problems  are  largely  strategic,  Hlls- 
man wondered  what  the  Job  was  that  Rusk 
exp>ected  viim  to  do.  Then  he  received  a  phone 
call  from  the  White  House  In  which  he  was 
Instructed  to  disregard  Rusk.  "The  Presi- 
dent," he  was  told,  "wants  you  to  understand 
that  It  was  precisely  because  you  have  stood 
tip  to  the  Defense  Department  that  you 
were  chosen,  and  that  he  expects  you  to 
continue." 

Hllsman  says  Kennedy  kept  Rusk  because 
to  sack  him  would  have  reflected  f>oorly  on 
his  own  Judgment.  Instead,  he  sacrificed  the 
Undersecretary,  Chester  Bowles,  who  alone 
In  the  Department  had  fresh  Ideas  about  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  and  who  was. 
despite  the  stories  leaked  to  the  press  at 
the  time,  an  excellent  administrator  as  well. 
There  may  have  been  other  Justification  for 
firing  Bowles,  but  If,  as  HUsman  suggests, 
the  prlnclpaJ  motive  was  to  warn  the  State 
Department  of  the  President's  dlsaatisf  action, 
it  was  a  ciirlously  perverse  way  to  go  about 
It,  Indeed. 

But  as  long  as  Kennedy  lived,  the  govern- 
ment had  adequate  substitutes  for  Rusk  In 
the  debates  over  policy.  Kennedy  himself, 
backed  by  his  team  of  White  House  advisers, 
served  as  a  counterforce  to  the  military.  It 
was  In  the  next  Administration  that  the 
country  paid  the  price  of  Kennedy's  derelic- 
tion, when  a  new  President  sought  not  a 
diversity  of  opinion  but  a  consensus  that 
matched  hie  own  predispositions.  Thus  Rusk 
emerged  Into  his  own,  a  major  figure  in  the 
cabinet,  characterized  not  by  a  strong  will 
but  by  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  will  of 
oittaen. 

Hllsman  does  not  dispute  the  official  Rusk- 
Pentagon   MAtention    that   the   Vietnamese 


war  la  the  product  of  aggression  from  the 
North.  But  he  adds  (in  a  footnote,  oddly)  a 
fundamental   modification : 

Even  though  Hanod  triggered  the  Vletoong 
insurrection.  ...  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  would  not  have  been  successful  in  start- 
ing the  Insurrection  If  there  had  not  been  a 
substantial  core  of  resistance  already  In  ex- 
istence among  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  a  framework  of  native  Communist 
leadership  there.  As  it  happened,  Hanoi  did 
fire  the  starting  gun:  Hanoi  did  supply  the 
key  Items  of  supply;  Hanoi  did  exercise  com- 
mand and  overall  direction.  But  it  is  possible 
that  the  Vletcong  Insurrection  may  have  oc- 
curred anyway,  even  If  Hanoi  had  not  existed. 

From  the  Pentagon's  own  statistics,  Hlls- 
man shows  that  almost  all  of  the  Vletcong's 
forces  are  recruited  and  almost  all  of  their 
supplies  acquired  In  the  South.  Yet  Rusk 
and  the  military  take  the  position  that  the 
Vletcong  are  not  indigenous  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  war  would  be  over  tomor- 
row if  North  Vietnam  gave  up  its  aggressive 
designs.  For  them,  if  Hanoi  had  not  existed, 
it  would  have  had  to  be  Invented. 

It  follows,  then,  that  Rusk  and  the  gen- 
erals, despite  all  that  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
have  proclaimed  to  the  contrary,  never  really 
believed  that  the  source  of  bhe  violence  In 
Vietnam  was  political.  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  whom  President  Johnson  later  made 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  even 
had  the  candor  to  declare:  "It  is  fashionable 
in  some  quarters  to  say  that  the  problems  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  primarily  political  and 
economic  rather  than  military.  I  do  not 
agnree.  The  essence  of  the  problem  in  Vietnam 
Is  military."  The  consequence  of  this  kind 
of  thinking  has  been  the  toleration  of  un- 
popular political  regimes  in  Saigon,  Indif- 
ference to  reform  efforts  in  the  countryside, 
and  the  adoption  of  military  tactics  which 
are.  to  be  sure,  a  change  from  those  pursued 
on  the  Western  front  in  1945  but  still  totally 
inadequate  for  dealing  with  native  guerrillas. 

Still,  despite  the  spread  of  Vletcong  con- 
trol, the  Pentagon — wedded  to  McNamara's 
computerized  view  of  the  world — managed 
somehow  to  persuade  Itself  that  it  was  win- 
ning the  war.  "Ah,  les  statistiques ,"  ex- 
claimed a  Vietnamese  general  whom  Hilsman 
quotes.  "Your  Secretary  of  Defense  loves 
statistics.  We  Vietnamese  can  give  him  all  he 
wants.  If  you  want  them  to  go  up,  they  will 
go  up.  If  you  want  them  to  go  down,  they 
will  go  down."  The  climax  of  this  kind  of 
dream  analysis  occurred  In  October,  1963, 
when  McNamara  announced  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  "one  thousand  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  South  Vietnam  can  be 
withdrawn."  Not  since  MacArthur  promised 
to  get  the  boys  home  by  Christmas  has  a 
military  prediction  turned  out  to  be  so 
disastrous. 

Faced  with  their  own  rosy  estimates  and 
simultaneous  failure  In  the  ground  fighting. 
American  generals  withdrew  further  and  fur- 
ther from  the  reality  of  local  conditions, 
Hllsman  maintains,  to  the  prepared  positions 
they  knew  best.  They  wanted  to  drop  bombs. 
The  targets  were  divided  Into  three  groups: 
the  Vletcong  emplacements  in  South  Viet- 
nam, the  Infiltration  trails  which  passed 
through  Laos  from  the  North,  and  the  war- 
making  potential  of  North  Vietnam  Itself. 
That  bombing  had  failed  to  make  a  cdajor 
difference  in  Korea,  where  the  war  was  at 
least  "conventional,"  did  not  upset  the  gen- 
erals. Bombing  was  a  clean  way  for  Amer- 
icans to  m&ke  their  strength  felt  in  Viet- 
nam— and  the  military  was  sure  that  It 
could,  thereby,  end  the  trouble  once  and 
for  all.  I 

The  argument  over  intensive  bombing  of 
South  Vietnam,  Hilsman  points  out,  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  disagreement  over  the 
nattire  of  tbe  war.  In  a  guerrilla  struggle,  he 
says,  the  best  weapon  Is  the  knife;  tbe  next 
is  the  rifle.  Bombing  and  artillery  fire  are  the 
worst.   Indiscriminate   killing   can   only  de- 


tract from  the  objective  of  winning  popular 
allegiance.  But  the  generals,  he  says.  wer« 
impatient  with  the  argument  that  bombing 
would  turn  an  indifferent  native  population 
into  a  hostile  one.  As  General  Harklns,  pred- 
ecessor of  Westmoreland,  declared  in  « 
debate  over  the  political  consequences  of 
napalmlng  the  villages:  "It  really  puts  the 
fear  of  God  Into  the  Vletcong.  And  that 
ts  what  counts." 

Hllsman  says  a  powerftil  oounter-argu- 
ment  was  also  raised  to  bombing  the  North. 
All  of  North  Vietnam,  he  writes,  had  only  % 
few  dozen  industrial  targrets  worth  hitting. 
Once,  they  were  destroyed,  Hanoi  would  no 
longer  be  deterred  from  moving  its  250.000 
regular  troops  into  South  Vietnam.  China, 
furthermore,  would  be  tempted  to  Intervene 
as  American  power  advanced  northward. 
And,  of  all  axgimients  the  most  compelling: 
the  North  Vietnamese  contribution  was  not  a 
significant  factor  In  supporting  the  Vletcong 
rebellion.  But  In  advocating  attacks  on  the 
North,  General  LeMay,  the  Air  Force  chief, 
could  still  maintain:  "We  are  swatting  flies, 
when  we  should  be  going  after  the  manure 
pUe." 

As  for  bombing  the  infiltration  routes, 
Kennedy  himself  made  the  most  prophetic 
remark:  "No  matter  what  goes  wrong  or 
whose  fault  It  really  is,"  he  told  Hilsman. 
"the  argument  will  be  made  that  the  Com- 
munists have  stepped  up  their  Infiltration 
and  we  can't  win  tmless  we  hit  the  North. 
Those  trails  are  a  built-in  excuse  for  fail- 
ure and  a  built-in  argument  for  esfclation." 
Kennedy  understood  better  than  anyone  else 
that,  given  the  crush  of  Intra-governniental 
pressure  politics,  he  was  In  a  serious  and 
dangerous  dilemma. 

The  generals,  Hilsman  says,  were  In  a  very 
real  sense  seeking  to  blackmail  Kennedy. 
They  oomplaioed  incessantly  of  having  been 
humiliated  in  Korea  by  the  seedy  require- 
ments of  international  jxilitics  and  deprived 
of  a  victory  that  was  rightfully  theirs.  Within 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  some  of  the  gen- 
erals maintained  so  voclferiously  that  they 
would  never  again  submit  to  such  limita- 
tions that  they  became  known  as  the  "Never 
Again"  club.  They  might  consent  to  bomb- 
ing, as  a  sanitary  form  of  warfare.  But  they 
said  they  would  not  fight  on  the  groimd 
unless  It  was  clearly  understood  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  free,  If  necessary,  to  go 
all  the  way.  And  that,  indisputably,  included 
using  the  "nukes." 

In  discussing  the  realities  of  making  for- 
eign policy,  Hllsman  makes  clear  that  Ken- 
nedy, whatever  his  theoretical  powers  and 
responslbllltlee,  had  to  take  Into  account  the 
dynamics  of  the  contest  for  influence  which 
exists  within  the  government.  The  military 
has  its  own  constituency.  In  Congress  ani 
the  press  and  the  electorate.  A  President— 
particularly  one  with  a  fiank  weakened  by  the 
passivity  of  the  State  Department — ignores 
it  at  his  own  peril.  This  does  not  mean  thit 
the  country  is  in  danger  of  being  taken  over 
by  a  Junta,  any  more  than  by  another  of  the 
vested  Interests  In  government.  But  it  doe« 
mean  that  Kennedy  had  to  make  greater  and 
greater  concessions  to  the  military  in  order 
to  retain  fundamental  control  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  This  may  be  what  Schles- 
Inger  calls  the  "politics  of  inadvertence," 
though  Kennedy  undoubtedly  recognized  It 
as  the  steps  In  a  trend.  With  each  concession, 
his  own  freedom  of  action  was  irreversibly 
diminished. 

Kennedy's  objective  was  to  keep  the  coun- 
try's hand  in  Vietnam,  while  avoiding  at  til 
costs  an  Irrevocable  national  oommltment 
He  understood  the  moral  distinction  between 
an  American  qontlngent  of  16,000  men,  beck- 
ing a  war  effort  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and 
an  American  •.rmy  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand, taking  over  tbe  war  and  fighting  it  u 
their  own.  A  major  American  army  had  to 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  Saigon's  failure  to 
retain  popular  support,  which  In  turn  it' 
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prlved  tbe  United  States  ot  the  real  JusUfl- 
oatlon  for  Its  presence.  To  the  end  of  the 
AdmlnlstxatlMi,  Robert  Kennedy  arg^ued  for 
an  open-minded  review  of  the  American 
commitment.  But  perliaps  by  that  time 
President  Kennedy  had  already  gone  too  far 
to  turn  back. 

Hilsman  resigned  shortly  after  the  assas- 
sination. He  was  disturbed  at  Johnson's  ar- 
dent embrace  of  the  military's  doctrines  on 
escalation.  He  argued  himself  for  conserving 
the  threat  of  escalation  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists from  expanding  tbe  war.  "In  my 
Judgment,"  he  wrote  to  the  new  President, 
"significant  action  against  North  Vietnam 
that  Is  taken  before  we  have  demonstrated 
success  in  our  counter-insurgency  program 
will  be  Interpreted  by  the  Oommunlsis  as 
an  act  of  desperation,  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  effective  in  persuading  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  cease  and  desist."  The  words. 
M  under8tat«nent,  scarceljr  do  Justice  to 
the  horror  that  has  ensued,  but  the  Presi- 
dent presses  relentlessly  on.  What  disturbed 
Hilsman,  however,  even  in»re  than  the  new 
policies  themselves  was  the  abdication  of 
the  Intellect  involved  In  selecting  them.  After 
three  years  with  Kennedy,  be  was  shocked 
St  the  revension  to  patriotic  cliches  and  self- 
rigbteoxis  Jingoism.  HUsman  has  since  taken 
a  teaching  poet  at  Columbia  and  signed  up 
in  Robert  Kennedy's  shadow  cabinet. 

According  to  a  story  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  impending  puWloatlon  of  this 
book  has  confirmed  the  old  diplomatic  hands 
In  their  distaste  for  outsiders  in  their  coun- 
cils. It  has  persuaded  than  to  close  ranks 
against  the  amateurs.  "You  can  be  sure  I 
won't  write  my  memoirs  when  I  leave  this 
Job,"  Busk  has  been  heard  to  say  to  a  col- 
league. Memoirs  are  now  considered  bad 
taste  among  the  professionals.  As  for  Rusk, 
who  does  not  la<^  taste,  it  Is  known  he  has 
been  awaiting  publication  day  with  some 
trepidation.  Hilsman's  book — though  schol- 
arly In  method  and  sober  in  tone,  the  anti- 
thesis of  diatribe — will  confirm  that  he  had 
good  cause. 


Land  Reform  in  Soudi  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  UUMAN 

or  OKEGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1967 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6. 
1967,  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  material  related  to  the  need  for 
land  reform  in  South  Vietnam.  Although 
programs  were  promulgated  more  than 
10  years  ago  to  provide  land  to  the  land- 
Ites  sharecroppers  and  farm  laborers, 
these  programs  have  experienced  many 
difficulties. 

I  was  therefore  pleased  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  June  1967  Vietnam 
Bulletin,  from  the  Embassy  of  Vietnam: 
South  Vietnam  Land  Reform 

When  a  planeload  of  official  documents 
recently  arrived  In  the  city  of  Can  The  the 
^teway  to  South  Vietnams'  fertile  Mekong 
Delta,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
m  the  lives  of  thousands  of  famUles.  For 
me  documents  were  ownership  titles  to  some 
113,984  hectares  of  land,  and  within  a  few 
djys  the  province  chiefs  began  distributing 
them  to  42,000  farmers  in  the  16  delta 
provinces. 

That  same  week  government  officials  from 
aslgon  went  to  Blen  Hoa  Province  to  attend 
ceremonies  at  which  an  additional  6,106  land 
UUee  were  presented  to  local  farmers. 


Both  events  were  part  of  accelerated  ef- 
forts by  the  Ctovemment  of  South  Vietnam 
to  revitalize  Its  land  reform  program.  Evi- 
dence c*  official  recognition  of  the  need  tor 
land  redistribution  was  included  in  the  new 
South  Vietnamese  constitution  promulgated 
on  April  1,  Article  21  of  the  constitution  de- 
clares that  one  of  the  nation's  objectives  Is 
"raising  the  standard  of  living  of  rural  citi- 
zens, and  especially  helping  farmers  to  have 
farmland." 

Although  land  reform  legislation  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam more  than  10  years  ago,  relatively  little 
progress  was  made  untU  recently.  Several 
factors  contributed  to  the  lag,  but  the  major 
reason  for  the  delay  has  been  the  govern- 
ment's preoccupation  with  the  problem  of 
repelling  Vlet-Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
aggression. 

In  addition  to  a  shortage  of  trained  land 
agents  and  registrars  and  a  lack  of  survey- 
ing facilities,  one  of  the  principal  contribut- 
ing area  /actors  was  the  tact  that  much  of 
the  land  to  be  distributed  ums  in  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  Viet  Cong.  But  as  allied  mili- 
tary offensives  continue  to  recapttire  more 
and  more  land  from  Viet  Cong  control,  the 
land  reform  program  has  been  extended. 

South  Vietnam  is  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural country.  It  has  been  one  of  South- 
east Asia's  major  producers  of  rice  for  cen- 
turies, and  was  an  Important  rice  exporter 
until  it  became  a  victim  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. About  85  percent  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  live  in  rural  areas  which  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  war.  Fanners  have 
had  to  abandon  their  ancestral  acres  to  es- 
cape the  Viet  Cong. 

Land  reform  and  the  resettlement  of  dis- 
placed farmers  thus  Is  one  of  the  most  crtU- 
cal  problems  faced  by  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  a  stable  land  tenure  system 
is  essential  to  any  large-scale  agricultural 
development  program.  Farmers  naturally  are 
reluctant  to  invest  their  labor  and  money 
in  cultivating  land  to  which  they  have  no 
legal  claim  and  are  unable  to  pass  on  to 
their  heirs.  This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  South  Vietnam  where  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  rural  population  has  oonsUted 
of  loTidless  sharecroppers  and  farm  laborers. 
The  government  of  South  Vietnam  is  now 
giving  more  flexibility  to  «»  land  reform 
program  by  granting  farmers  immediate 
titles  to  their  plots  before  full  payment  ia 
completed.  Under  the  provisions  of  a  1957 
law,  some  462,000  hectares  were  expropriated 
from  landlords  ouming  more  than  100  hec- 
tares. Subsequently  348,000  hectares  of  this 
expropriated  land  was  sold  to  farmers  on 
a  six  year  payment  basis. 

Under  the  old  program,  farmers  buying 
expropriated  land  were  given  provisional 
titles  pending  full  payment.  The  new  policy 
enables  them  to  receive  fuH  titles  Immedi- 
ately and  extends  the  payment  period  to  12 
years,  with  an  exemption  from  land  taxes. 
The  South  Vietnam  government  plans  to 
Issue  more  than  125,000  full  tlUes  to  replace 
the  provisional  agreemento.  These  new  titles 
wUl  cover  268,000  hectares  of  land  In  25 
provinces. 


The  Merchaot  Marine's  Role  ia  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vncufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Commander  of  the  Military 


Sea  Transportation  Service,  Vice  Adm. 
L.  P.  Ramage,  USN.  recently  delivered  a 
stirring  address  in  the  district  which  I 
represent  in  which  he  complimented  the 
role  which  our  merchant  marine  plays  In 
our  national  defense. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  a  declaration 
proclaiming  a  strong  merchant  marine 
as  one  of  our  national  goals  and  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  current  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine,  I  feel  that  Admiral  Ramage's 
remarks  should  most  appropriately  be 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  them 
in  the  Record: 
The  Mebchant  J4arine'8  Rolx  in  Natzonai. 

Detxhsb 
(Remarks  by  Vice  Admiral  L.  P.  Ramage,  USN 

Commander,   Military   Sea  Transportation 

Service,  befcn-e  the  PropeUer  Club,  Port  of 

Newport  News,  28  June  1967) 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with 
you  tomght  at  this  meeUng  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  Newport  News.  Uke  aU  Navy 
men,  I  have  spent  time  In  tbe  Hampton 
Roads  area,  and  in  a  sense  It  Is  Uke  coming 
home  to  Join  your  meeting  tonight. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  tonight  a 
topic  which,  aj  first  glance,  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  will  almost  Instinctively  say.  "Egad, 
we  know  about  that.  We  have  had  the 
'Fourth  Arm  of  Defense'  story  dinned  Into 
otir  ears  until  we  are  almost  tired  of  hearing 
It.  We  have  been  told  that  we  need  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  provide  an  auxiliary  for  the 
military  forces.  So,  what's  so  great  about 
this  as  a  talk  to  a  group  of  people  who  have 
lived  with  the  merchant  marine  for  decades?" 

I  have  a  good  reason  for  picking  this  topic, 
and  It  is  not  Just  because  I  had  to  find  some- 
thing to  talk  about  after  this  excellent  din- 
ner and  good  fellowship.  My  reason  Is  that 
I  know  you  are  Interested  In  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  and  how  it 
has  been  used  recently  in  support  of  military 
requirements. 

Let  me  start  by  getting  the  statistics  out 
of  the  way.  There  are  about  18.000  ocean- 
going ships  of  over  1,000  gross  tons  now  sail- 
ing the  seas  today.  The  United  States  flag 
flies  over  987  privately-owned  and  181  gov- 
ernment-owned steamships,  for  a  total  rep- 
resentation on  world  sea  routes  of  1,108  ships. 
This  Is  about  6  %  of  the  totaL 

Our  national  share  In  the  transportation 
at  cargo  moving  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
nation  is  less  than  9%,  and  actually  seems 
to  be  dropping  a  UtUe  bit  further  down  the 
scale  each  year. 

WhUe  this  Is  h^penlng,  we  are  supfMrtlng 
a  war  at  the  far  end  of  the  longest  trans- 
oceanic supply  route  In  the  hUtory  of  mili- 
tary c^)eratlons.  From  San  Prandaco  to  Sai- 
gon the  distance  Is  6,878  mUes;  from  New- 
port News  to  Saigon  is  10,963  miles  via  Suez, 
and  11,837  miles  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
Even  If  we  rriay  material  through  Japan! 
the  Intra-theatre  haul  Is  2,419  mUes  after 
a  voyage  of  4,636  miles  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yokohama. 

In  calendar  year  1966,  the  MlUtary  Sea 
Transportation  Service  arranged  for  the  de- 
livery of  6.779,000  measurement  tons  of  dry 
cargo  to  Vietnam.  The  overwhelming  bulk 
of  this  moved  In  American  ships.  It  took 
a  lot  of  ships  a  great  number  of  operating 
days  to  put  that  much  tonnage  Into  the 
Vietnam  area.  The  critical  proposltioQ  is. 
"How  much  more  can  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  do  for  the  mUitary  organiza- 
tion and  stUl  maintain  some  sort  of  service 
to  commercial  shippers?" 

This  la  why  I  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  the  role  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  in  the  national  defense.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  tr«nendous  Importance  of  mer- 
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chant  shlpa  during  World  War  11.  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  heard  storlea  ot  how  we  tried 
to  build  a  bridge  of  »blp«  to  Europe  during 
the  first  World  War,  but  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed becatise  peace  overtook  our  schedule. 

You  know,  too,  about  the  boom  that  en- 
gulfed American  shipping  just  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  you  have  watched  the 
slow  reduction  in  the  size  of  our  fleet  since 
1946.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the  problems 
that  face  our  American  ship  owners:  Intense 
cofi4>«tltlon  from  foreign  carriers  who  have 
splendid  new  ships  to  run  against  our  aging 
and  obsoleacent  cargo  carriers:  freight  rates 
that  hardly  compensate  the  low-coet  opera- 
tions under  foreign  flag;  and  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  as  to  the  na- 
tionality of  the  ships  that  carry  their  ccan- 
merce. 

There  la  a  brighter  side,  and  I  want  to 
dwell  on  that  for  a  few  minutes.  Let's  take  a 
further  k>ok  at  the  truly  remarkable,  almost 
fantastic,  achievements  In  this  Vietnam  log- 
istical seallft.  The  distance, -first  of  all,  is 
enormous.  It  takes  a  15-knot  Victory,  which 
Is  the  backbone  of  our  supply  fieet.  Just 
a  little  less  than  30  days  to  steam  from  San 
Francisco  to  ScOgon.  From  this  port  of  New- 
port News,  It  would  take  the  same  ship  33 
days  of  uninterrupted  steaming  to  make  the 
full  voyage. 

The  volume  of  what  has  to  be  moved  each 
month  Ifl  almost  beyond  comprehension.  Last 
year,  July  thru  December,  for  instance,  we 
moved  almost  four  million  measurement  tons 
from  the  continental  United  States  to  the 
varloxis  ports  of  Vietnam.  This  would  have 
been  equal  to  what  could  be  carried  by  about 
670  Victory-type  ships.  In  a  one-time  lift. 

Last  year  we  also  carried  about  two  and 
one-quarter  million  measurement  tons  of 
cargo  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  Viet- 
nam. Most  of  this  movement  was  from  Japan 
and  Okinawa  to  destinations  such  as  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  Da  Nang,  and  Saigon. 

If  that  were  the  extent  of  what  MSTS  had 
to  move.  It  would  be  a  full-time  Job.  but  it 
would  not  break  our  t>acks,  nor  would  it  tax 
the  capabilities  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  What  complicates  the  situation  is 
that,  while  the  attention  of  the  public  is 
directed  toward  Vietnam,  there  was  an  un- 
publlclzed  requirement  to  move  almost  four- 
teen million  measurement  tons  of  dry  cargo 
to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous lift! 

Since  most  of  the  MSTS-owned  fleet— we 
call  It  the  blue-and-gold  fleet,  from  the 
strlp>e8  painted  on  the  stacks  of  the  grey- 
hulled  ships — was  committed  to  o{>erations 
In  direct  support  of  Vietnam,  we  turned  to 
the  commercial  carriers  for  help.  They  re- 
sponded, enthusiastically   and   promptly. 

Currently,  then,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  national  military  effort. 

During  the  campaign  in  Korea,  the  brand- 
new  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
(which  had  been  established  only  in  October 
of  1©49.  and  was  overtaken  by  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea  in  July  1950)  turned 
to  the  merchant  marine  for  a  large  number 
of  ships.  Some  of  the  great  traditions  of  both 
the  merchant  marine  and  MSTS  arose  out  of 
that  experience.  Just  to  cite  one.  I  am  sure 
you  remember  the  amazing  story  of  the 
Meredith  Victory,  which  carried  14,000  re- 
fugees from  North  Korea  down  the  coast  to 
safety  In  the  southern  sector.  You  may  not 
have  heard  that  the  Meredith  Victory  is  back 
at  work,  hauling  cargo  to  Vietnam. 

The  support  of  military  operations  during 
World  War  II  wrote  history  for  the  merchant 
marine  that  is  almost  the  stuff  of  legends: 
the  Murmansk  run;  the  convoys  that  refused 
to  turn  back  despite  the  worst  of  submarine 
and  air  and  surface  attaclts;  the  B-29  express 
tliat  carried  spare  parts  and  bombs  for  the 
aircraft  that  brought  the  war  to  the  Japanese 
homeland;  the  passenger  ships  that  became 
transports  almost  overnight,  and  voyaged  to 


every  part  of  the  world:  the  "Magic  Carpet" 
that  returned  the  troops  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  "war  bride  specials,"  carrying  the 
wives  and  babies  of  servicemen  who  bad 
married  overseas. 

Those  achievements  were  magnificent,  but 
they  were  possible  only  because  we  had  a 
vast  fleet.  Our  record  In  World  War  I  is  hardly 
so  distinguished,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  had  only  a  few  ships  that  were  ready  and 
able  to  sail  in  support  of  the  military  effort. 
A  fact  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  is  that 
most  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
was  carried  to  and  from  Europe  in  ships  that 
belonged  to  our  alUes. 

A  signiflcant  lesson  could  have  been 
learned  by  the  United  States,  but  It  was  not. 
It  is  all  too  obvious  to  us  today  that  only 
an  active  fleet  In-being  can  provide  the  Im- 
mediate support  that  the  nation  must  be 
able  to  count  on  to  meet  the  sealift  demands 
of  a  sudden  emergency.  If  It  Is  necessary  to 
build  the  ships,  to  create  a  merchant  marine, 
before  the  troops  can  be  deployed,  there  can 
be  no  response  to  the  alarm. 

A  pertinent  footnote  to  this  lesson  Is  the 
fact  that  when  the  Navy's  Great  White  Fleet 
cruised  around  the  world  In  1907-1909,  It  had 
to  be  supplied  by  foreign  ships,  because  there 
were  no  suitable  American  ships  available  to 
do  the  job. 

This  bird's  eye  view  of  salient  points  In 
the  history  of  American  merchant  marine 
support  of  national  defense  efforts  empha- 
sizes a  point.  In  an  age  of  brush-fire  conflicts, 
"incidents."  sudden  flare-ups.  and  other 
small-scale  operations  deliberately  kept  be- 
low the  level  requiring  mobilization,  it  does 
not  .seem  wise  to  plan  for  the  ocean  trans- 
portation so  vital  to  troop  movements  to  be 
provided  by  friendly  foreign  countries.  Nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  very  sound  planning  to 
expect  to  have  time  or  appropriated  funds 
with  which  to  build  a  fleet  of  sbips  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs. 

We  have  relied  heavily  upon  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet  during  the  last  two 
years.  Without  the  135  Victories,  the  four 
C-3's.  the  nine  C-2's.  and  the  fifteen  Cl-B's, 
and  the  turbine-driven  Liberty  ship  Ben- 
jamin Cheic,  we  would  have  had  considerable 
difficulty  meeting  the  requirements. 

The  ships  from  the  NDRF  have  done  a  Job 
for  us,  but  these  ships  are  old.  and  are 
getting  older.  They  are  wearing  out.  They 
will  not  be  around  for  many  more  years. 

We  also  have  had  commendable  support 
from  the  American  tramp  fleet.  Their  work 
has  been  indispensable  to  our  achievements 
in  Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
ships  these  operators  have  been  able  to  offer 
to  MSTS  all  date  from  World  War  II,  and 
they  are  wearing  out.  They  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  many  more  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  con- 
tributions to  victory  were  being  evaluated, 
it  was  declared  that  tlie  merchant  marine 
had  been,  in  truth,  the  Fourth  Arm  of  De- 
fense. It  was  modest  praise  considering  what 
had  been  done,  and  it  certainly  was  merited. 
When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  over  five 
thousand  ships  in  active  service,  the  meta- 
phor of  the  Fourth  Arm  of  Defense  was  full 
of  meaning  to  the  entire  world. 

Today  there  are  only  1,186  ships  flying  the 
American  flag.  Of  critical  importance  for  the 
futvire  of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is 
the  fact  that  only  139  of  these  ships,  ex- 
cluding the  pa.ssenger  liners,  are  less  than 
20  years  old.  Many  people  are  concerned.  For 
example,  a  columnist  in  a  national  news- 
magazine not  long  ago  wrote  two  articles 
entitled,  "The  Withered  Arm."  When  we  look 
at  the  resources,  and  observe  the  Job  being 
done  by  the  tired  veterans  of  years  of 
arduous  merchant  service,  one  Is  almost 
overwhelmed  with  admiration  for  the  In- 
domitable spirit  of  the  men.  afloat  and 
ashore,  who  will  not  permit  the  ships  to  stop 
working. 

Let  me  rettirn  now  to  continue  my  earlier 
commentary  on  the  Vietnam  seallft. 


When  the  decision  was  announced  In  July 
1966  to  send  the  First  Cavalry  Division  (Air- 
mobile) to  Vietnam,  MSTS  had  available 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  ships  with 
which  to  meet  this  new  reqtiirement.  At 
at>out  that  time,  a  labor-management  dispute 
delayed  about  a  hundred  cargo  Uners  on  the 
East  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  need  for  ships  was  made  known 
to  the  Industry,  these  strike-bound  ships 
were  offered,  and  the  unions  agreed  to  sail 
them  in  support  of  the  war  effort.  Among  the 
ships  chartered  by  MSTS  at  that  time  were 
the  finest  and  most  modern  ships  in  the  fleet. 
Their  performance  in  those  early  months  of 
the  war  was  magnlflclent. 

When  the  strike  ended  In  September  1965, 
the  owners  understandably  asked  for  the 
prompt  return  of  their  new  economically 
competitive  ships,  so  that  they  could  resume 
full  service  on  tftelr  established  trade  routes. 
We  accommodated  them  Insofar  as  It  was 
possible,  and  we  have  maintained  the  service 
to  Vietnam  for  the  most  part  with  the  older 
and  less  efficient  ships.  We  have  right  now 
thirty-two  subsidized  cargo-liners  and  thirty- 
seven  unsubsldlzed  berth  line  ships  on  char- 
ter to  MSTS,  almost  all  of  which  are  In  the 
Vietnam  pipeline. 

.  This  brings  up  a  valid  point  In  evaluating 
the  role  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
in  support  of  national  defense  requirements. 
If  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  ships  can 
be  made  available  to  the  military  only  for 
short  periods,  and  the  resupply  phase  mi:st 
be  conducted  entirely  with  the  older,  slower. 
less  efficient,  and  consequently  more  expen- 
sive types  of  ships,  is  the  real  Importance  of 
the  support  role  understood?  Should  the 
military  be  a  sort  of  second-class  customer, 
taking  its  place  In  line  after  commercial  in- 
terests have  been  satlsfled? 

The  answers  are  extremely  difficult.  The 
U.S.  merchant  marine  receives  government 
support  In  the  form  of  large,  direct  and  in- 
direct sut>eidlea  In  order  to  provide  an  as- 
sured seallft  capability  to  meet  national  de- 
fense needs.  This  means  that  the  shipping 
capability  so  provided  must  be  available  on  a 
timely  basis  and  at  the  right  places  in  order 
to  be  militarily  effective.  Yet,  in  the  ab.sence 
of  a  large  military  demand,  such  as  is  the 
case  during  peaceUme  conditions,  the 
merchant  fleet  must  earn  its  revenues  and 
profits  in  the  commercial  service.  And  pri- 
vate shippers  demand  regular,  efficient,  eco- 
nomical service  by  the  most  modern  ship 
available.  Any  interruption  to  this  service. 
no  matter  what  the  reason,  may  be  intoler- 
able, and  the  shipper  may  switch  to  a  differ- 
ent carrier  who  appears  to  be  more  depend- 
able. If  American  ships  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent demands  from  the  military  which  have 
the  effect  of  seriously  reducing  ser'.ice  to 
commercial  customers,  the  American  c.-^irrlers 
may  be  driven  out  of  business. 

The  military  cannot  be.  and  hl.storically 
has  not  been,  selfish  in  its  attitude  lowtiid 
the  use  of  the  newest  and  best  ships.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  return  of  these 
types  to  the  operators  when  the  first  charter 
period  ended  Ifite  in  1965  or  early  m  1966. 
The  older  and  commercially  less  desirable 
ships  have  been  accepted  and  used  by  the 
military  In  order  to  minimize  the  reductions 
In  berth  service. 

I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  is  ?.  iceen 
awareness  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  available  resources  must  be  shared 
with  tbe  commercial  Interests. 

The  problem  is  especially  critical  tod.iy  be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  modern  ships 
In  the  American  fleet,  and  the  requirements 
of  both  commercial  and  military  interests  for 
these  ships.  Even  with  operating  differential 
subsidy  support  or  mutually  accepted  com- 
pensatory charter  hire,  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  the  shipowner  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  losses  he  might  sustain  If  his  berth  oper- 
ations were  curtailed  for  too  long  a  time. 

One  solution. does  occur  to  me.  Th^s  is  to 
have  a  modern  merchant  fleet  composed  of 
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hundreds  of  the  finest,  newest,  most  efficient, 
and  most  effective  ships  that  can  be  devised. 
Then.  If  the  military  needed  modem  ships, 
the  strains  of  the  competing  military  Eind 
commercial  demands  would  not  be  as  severe 
as  in  the  current  situation.  I  know  this  Is 
Utopia,  but  we  should  strive  for  the  best 
possible  solution. 

It  certainly  Is  clear  that  MSTS,  as  the 
executive  agency  for  the  Single  Manager  for 
Ocean  Transportation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  depends  upon  all  segments  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  I  have  men- 
tioned very  briefly  the  liners,  both  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsldlzed.  A  few  words  on  the 
tramp  fleet  are  appropriate. 

The  tramp  fleet,  not  being  committed  to 
regular  voyages  on  fixed  routes,  has  much 
less  firm  obligations  than  do  the  liner  op- 
erators. The  tramp  fleet,  therefore,  is  re- 
sponsive to  our  requirements,  and  eargerly 
solicits  our  business.  The  dUBculty  here  Is 
that  the  tramp  fleet,  for  reasons  which  I  do 
not  have  time  to  discuss  here  tonight,  but 
which  I  am  sure  you  know  already,  is  com- 
prised of  World  War  EC  ships  exclusively. 
These  ships  are  coming  to  the  end  of  their 
lives  and  will  disappear  before  many  more 
years  have  passed.  If  age  does  not  get  them, 
the  instirance  underwriters  will.  At  the 
moment,  therefore,  the  tramps  are  willing 
and  able  to  help,  but  the  only  equipment 
they  can  offer  Is  old,  slow,  and  inefficient. 

This  poses  the  problem  once  again.  Should 
the  military  depend  upon  obsolescent  equip- 
ment, or  can  It  obtain  a  higher  level  of 
transportation  ? 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion, as  I  have  Indicated. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  have  talked  about  the 
capability  of  the  merchant  marine  to  provide 
support  for  the  military  services.  I  want  now 
to  conclude  by  giving  appropriate  attention 
to  the  human  side  of  the  story,  because  In 
the  last  analysis  a  ship  Is  only  as  good  as 
the  people  who  man  her.  and  a  management 
offlce  is  no  better  than  the  clerks  and  super- 
visors who  staff  it. 

First,  a  comment  alxjut  the  liner  com- 
panies They  have  been  assiduous  in  watch- 
ing our  requirements,  and  In  trying  to  find 
ships  to  lift  our  cargoes.  The  availability  of 
these  ships  on  their  regular  trade  routes, 
carrying  every  kind  of  military  supply,  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  us.  Many  of  the 
new  ships  that  were  chartered  by  us  In  1965 
are  back  In  their  regular  trades,  and  are  now 
carrying  substantial  tonnages  of  military 
cargoes.  We  therefore  do  not  lose  completely 
by  having  these  modern  ships  working  on 
normal  trade  routes. 

Second,  a  word  for  the  tramp  operators. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  to  upgrade 
their  fleets;  many  of  them  have  exchanged 
obsolete  ships  for  better  hulls  held  in  the 
National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet.  We  com- 
mend this  practice,  and  would  hope  that 
these  carriers  will  be  able  to  expand  their 
procurement  programs  to  obtain  even  better 
and  faster  ships  than  they  have  acquired  so 
far.  The  service  of  these  ships  in  support  of 
the  military  has  been  outstanding.  We  have 
T3  of  them  on  charter  right  now.  Without 
them  we  would  flnd  our  problem  much  more 
serious  than  it  Is. 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  forty  general 
agents  who  have  been  selected  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  operate  for  that 
»gency  the  ships  withdrawn  from  the  Na- 
Uonal  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  and   assigned 


to  lift  military  cargo.  These  companies  are 
doing  an  excellent  Job,  and  It  is  my  privi- 
lege to  commend  them.  They  have  bad  to 
face  and  solve  many  difficult  problems  In 
finding  quallfled  seamen  to  staff  ships  that 
are  old,  with  only  marginal  accommodations 
for  the  men  who  must  live  aboard  them  for 
months  at  a  time.  These  agents  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  operate  by  remote  control,  de- 
pending upon  sub-agents  half-a-world  away 
whose  notions  of  ship  husbandry  may  be  179 
degrees  out  of  phase  with  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can agent.  They  also  have  had  to  adapt  their 
normal  procedures  to  flt  the  patterns  pre- 
scribed by  government  orders  and  regula- 
tions. Despite  these  problems,  they  have  been 
unstinting  In  their  application  of  managerial 
skill  and  knowledge,  and  have  not  withheld 
the  wisdom  obtained  from  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  days  of  ship  operations.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  for  their  contributions  to 
the  war  effort. 

To  the  seamen — the  unlicensed  members 
of    the   deck,    engine,    and   steward   depart- 
ments, as  well  as  to  the  licensed  officers  who 
supervise  their  work — who  sail  not  only  the 
flne  new  products  of  American  shipyards  and 
have  all  the  comforts  of  modern  seafaring, 
but  also  those  sturdy  workers  who  take  the 
obsolete  ships  to  Vietnam,  enduring  the  dis- 
comforts of  living  In  steel-hulled  shlpa  with- 
out alrconditionlng  where  the  temperature, 
when  It  is  cold.  Is  down  to  about  85  degrees 
at  night,  and  accept  the  loneliness,  monot- 
ony, privations  and  dangers  of  that  service, 
I    want    to   pay  special   tribute.   They  have 
done  a  splendid  Job.  There  are  over  6,500  men 
on  the  NDRF  ships.  For  the  vast  majority, 
it  has  been  another  ship,  another  Job,  anoth- 
er opportunity  to  show  their  vast  profes- 
sionalism, their  steady,  skillful  resourceful, 
patient  competence  In  sailing  the  ship  safely 
to  destination  and  return.  If  there  have  been 
a   few   notorious    examples   of   malingering. 
Improper  conduct  on  liberty,  and  incompe- 
tence m  performance  of  duty,  this  must  be 
expected.  I  can  say  that  these  are  the  real 
exceptions  and  we  depend  upon,  and  thank, 
the   qul^t   and   inconspicuous   workers   who 
take  pride  in  their  calling  as  men  of  the  sea. 
In  a  day  of  change,  when  the  future  is 
clouding  with  uncertalnltles  of  every  sort, 
the   American  merchant   marine   has   been 
asked  once  again  to  provide  major  support 
to  a  military  effort.  This  time,  in  helping  the 
campaign  In  Vietnam,  it  has  been  assigned 
the    longest    and    most    difficult    overseas 
supply    route    in    the    history    of    warfare. 
Characteristically,  it  has  accepted  the  assign- 
ment, and,  equally  characteristically,  it  has 
done  a  highly  creditable  Job. 

My  personal  salute,  as  well  as  the  official 
thanks  of  the  Navy,  to  all  who  have  had  a 
part  in  this  great  achievement. 
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the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docimaents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concressionai,  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cente).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
offlce. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Thursday,  July  13,  1967 


Dally  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  passed  agriculture  appropriations  and  took  up  bill  on  election  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Virgin  Islands. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  9559-S  9610 

Bills  Introduced:  19  bills  and  one  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, as  follows:  S.  2097-21 15;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  33. 

Pages  S  954 1-S  9542 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  1956,  extending  for  2  years  authority  for  more  flexi- 
ble regulation  of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends 
(S.  Kept.  396); 

S.  1581,  to  increase  participation  of  service  personnel 
in  Federal  elections,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  397) ; 

S.  Res.  140,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  annual  re- 
port of  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  (S. 
Rept.  398) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  253,  to  print  as  a  House  document  the 
Southeast  Asia  briefing  map  prepared  by  the  Array  Map 
Service  (S.  Rept.  399) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  346,  to  print  as  a  House  document 
pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag"  (JS.  Rept.  400)  ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  348,  to  print  for  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee "Summary  of  Veterans'  Legislation  Reported, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  First  Session"  (S.  Rept.  401); 

H.  Con.  Res.  369,  authorizing  printing  of  several  doc- 
uments of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House  (S.  Rept.  402) ; 

S.  Res.  137,  authorizing  an  additional  $35,000  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  (no  written 
report) ;  and 

S.  Res.  141,  authorizing  an  additional  $25,000  for  ex- 
penses of  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  (no 
written  report) .  PogM  s  9541 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  4833,  providing  for  conveyance  of 
certain  realty  situated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Pagt  s  9540 

Corregidor-Bataan  Commission:  Senate  adopted  mo- 
tion entered  by  Senator  Ellender  on  May  8  that  Senate 
reconsider  its  action  in  passing  on  May  4  H.R.  3399, 
authorising  extension  of  termination  date  for  the  Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Memorial  Commission,  and  the  bill  was 
then  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Poga  S9610 
D580 


Government  Employees:  Senate  disagreed  to  House 
amendments  to  S.  1320,  providing  for  career  status  for 
certain  Government  employees  serving  under  temporary 
appointments,  asked  for  conference  with  House,  and 
appointed  as  conferees  Senators  Monroney,  Yarborough, 
Randolph,  Carlson,  and  Fong.  Page  s  96I8 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Monday,  July  17,  it  will  be  in  order  for  the  Senate  to 
take  up  for  reconsideration  S.  1577,  to  complement 
Vienna  Convention  (privileges  to  foreign  diplomatic 
personnel),  to  be  followed  by  S.  450,  election  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Virgin  Islands.  On  Tuesday,  July  18,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  Senate  will  take  up  the  clean  air  bill. 

Poge  S96U 

Agriculture  Appropriations:  By  88  yeas  to  3  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  ^bled).  Senate  passed  with 
amendments  H.R.  105091,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  related  agencies, 
after  rejecting  the  following  additional  amendments 
offered  thereto:  I 

Rejected:  By  17  yeas  to  74  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  Proxmire  amendment  to  reduce  by  $1,584,- 
856,389  funds  for  reimbursement  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  net  realized  losses;  by  14  yeas  to  76  nays 
(motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  modified  Williams  (Del- 
aware) amendment  to  limit  payment  to  any  pnxlucer 
under  any  Agriculture  Department  program  to  $10,000 
in  any  i  year;  by  10  yeas  to  82  nays  Williams  (Dela- 
ware) amendment  to  reduce  by  $100  million  funds  for 
1968  program  of  soil-building  and  soil-  and  water- 
conserving  practices. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments  and  asked  for  con- 
ference with  House,  Senators  Holland,  Russell,  Ellender. 
Hruska,  and  Young  of  North  Dakota  being  appointed 
as  conferees.  j  Pag»«  S96io-s9656 

Salt  Lake  Monument:  By  46  yeas  to  35  nays  (motion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with  amendments 
S.  25,  providing  for  establishment  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
National  Monument,  after  taking  the  following  actions 
on  amendments: 


The  Fourth  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
8ome  challenging  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  rights  and  freedom 
come  from  the  Monroe  Coimty  Citizen- 
Democrat  of  Madlsonvllle,  Term  in  a 
prize-winning  editorial  entitled  '  "The 
Fourth  and  Freedom."  This  editorial 
written  by  Editor  Joe  G.  Bagwell  won 
second  place  in  the  best  editorial' divi- 
sion of  the  National  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion 1967  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  It 
merits  wide  reading. 

Because  of  Its  interest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  In  general,  I  include  Mr 
Bagwell's  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record ; 

[Prom   the  Madison   County   Citizen-Demo- 
crat, Madlsonvllle.  Tenn..  June  28.  1967] 

The  FotJKtH  and  Freedom 
Every  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence lost  his  life,  fortune  or  family  m 
the  violent  conflict  following  their  act  and 
a  lot  of  UB  axe  wondering  whether  there  are 
any  Americana  left  who  would  go  as  far  for 
freedom.  Yes,  there  are  many  young  Ameri- 
cans laying  down  their  Uvea  In  Vietnam  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  are  as 
dedicated  as  Nathan  Hale,  who  said,  as  they 
put  the  hangman's  noose  around  hla  neck- 
-1  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
give  for  my  country." 

We  know  that  our  boys  in  battle  are  do- 
ing aU  they  can  for  the  freedom  of  man 
but  we  certainly  have  cause  to  hang  ou^ 
heads  in  shame  over  the  things  we  are  doing 
^d  not  doing  about  freedom  here  at  horn? 
We  can  observe  destruction  of  our  freedoms 
at  every  hand  and  we  either  can  do  nothlne 
or,  in  most  Instances,  we  Just  do  not  care. 

The  law  is  our  guaranty  of  freedom  and 
ttere  Is  no  freedom  In  America  without  laws 
A  line  in  the  Jaycee  Creed  reads:  "Govern- 
ment should  be  of  laws  rather  than  men  " 
Uws  protect  the  freedom  of  everyone  where- 
JS.i'T^LP''"*^*  themselves  first,  and  then 
Uielr  friends,  at  the  expense  of  evervone 
n^vf.  ^'■^^/*°™-  Our  government  can  give  us 
notWng.  but.  on  a  politician's  promise  that 
«  CAN.  we  give  up  our  freedom. 

Sex  appeal,  money  and  influence  are  re- 
placing honesty,  decency  and  ability  as  qual- 
S°'1  ^°''  P"'^"^  °fflce.  A  promise  of  a 
Chicken  in  every  pot.  is  getting  us  a  person- 
^  in  every  office  and  a  chain  for  every 
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When  and  only  when  every  American 
respecu  the  rights  of  others  can  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  regain  real  meamng 
for  Americans.  If  we  respect  the  righU  of 
others,  discrimination,  prejudice  and  bigotry 
will  only  be  archaic  words  in  the  dictionary 
When  we  respect  the  rights  of  others  then 
public  offices  wUl  no  longer  be  for  sale  and 
dlshonesy  will  have  no  reward.  When  we  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others,  the  chicken  In 
the  pot  of  the  underprivileged  wUl  be  there 
out  of  a  true  compassion  of  the  privileged 
and  respect  for  law  wlU  be  a  matter  of 
course. 


Commissioiier  Tobriner  Makes  a  Stronf 

Caie  for  the  Pretident't  ReorganizatioB 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


ReioluHon  of  East  Chicago,  Ind. 
LithoanJans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


17?^^nH  ".'°  ""^  nation's  history  since 
1776  independence  peaked  and  has  been  on 
S  t.»  r  ''^""*  ^^^"^  Individual  thought  and 

^ZT  Tf  °^  "Liberal"  and  open  season 
Xrr.l  m  ^^  advocates  of  the  other.  The 
tost  h!  H  "^'P  '^  ^°  confused  by  the  melee 
iMlv^rf,,  f^^''!*  ^''°''  *^°  ^  ^'■"^'-  a«d  that 
prom  1h     ^tt  ^^^  *^°"ghts  are  soon  com- 

'eX^nVed  '^\l'  ''  ^"  ^^^'=*  ^^°-  *'-- 


or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Lithuanian  Community 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  of  the  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  area,  signed  by  Kazys  Va- 
leika.  chairman,  and  Stephen  KarveUs 
secretary.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
We.  the  residents  of  East  Chicago  Area. 
Indiana,  of  Uthuanian  descent.  In  a  special 
meeting  of  June  H.  1967  to  commemorate 
the  27th  anniversary  of  mass  deportation  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  Siberian  concen- 
tration camps,  beUig  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
solidarity,  united  by  a  common  bond  In  re- 
sisting the  brutahty  of  the  Soviet  military 
force,  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that- 

VVe  are  gravely  concerned  with  the  present 
state  of  affairs  In  our  enslaved  country  and 
strongly  protest  Soviet  Russia's  aggression 
and  the  crrnies  perpetrated  by  Soviets  In  oc- 
cupied Lithuania: 

Genocide  and  yearly  systematic  deporta- 
tions under  various  guises  to  forced  labor 
camps  in  Soviet  Russia; 

Colonisation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets- 
Persecution  of  the  faithful- 
Distortion  of  the  Lithuanian  culture  and 
transformation  of  it  into  a  Russo-Commu- 
nist  hybrid. 

We  are  requesting  that  the  U.S  Govern- 
ment raise  the  issue  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  the  other  Baltic 
States  m  the  United  Nations  and  stipulate 
to  remstate  the  independence  and  sover- 
eignty to  Lithuanian  people  and  Its  member 
Baltic  States. 

♦   ^.^^  it  resolved  to  forward  this  Resolution 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
copies  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  honorable  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  to  the  press 
Kazys  Valeika. 
Chairman,,  East  Chicago  Area. 
Stephen   Kahvelis, 

Secretary. 


or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Julp  13.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
article  In  Monday's  Washington  Post 
Walter  Tobriner  made  a  very  persuasive 
case  for  the  President's  reorganization 
plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment. 

Commissioner  Tobriner  should  know 
He  has  worked  at  the  top  of  this  city  gov- 
ernment for  6  years.  He  knows  what  can 
be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done;  what 
will  work  and  what  will  not  work  And 
he  has  made  clear  that  the  District  must 
have  an  Improved  government  now— 
and  that  the  President's  plan  provides 
such  an  improved  government. 

As  the  Commissioner  notes,  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  will  give  the  District  an  op- 
portunity for  strength  and  leadership  In 
dealing  with  problems  that  demand  a 
government  action  equal  to  meeting  the 
people's  needs. 

The  Commissioner's  article  Is  impor- 
tant reading  for  all  those  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  District's  future  and 
Its  development  as  a  modem,  efficiently 
administered  city.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  this  article  into  the 
Record : 

(Pram  the  Washington  Poet,  July  10,  1967] 
Two   Virws   ow   District   Rtobganization— 

"Thk  Advantages   or  a   Single  Head   Akb 

Osviotrs"  Tobeineb  Asserts 

(By  Walter  N.  Tobriner) 
Washington  is  not  only  the  Captlal  City 
and  the  center  of  Federal  Government  but 
It  Is  also  a  Uvlng  community  of  human  needs 
and  problems.  It  is  a  city  In  search  of  strong 
execuUve  leadership.  But  the  present  form 
of  District  governmeut  was  designed  In  1874 
when  Washington  was  a  sleepy  government 
town  of  150.000  and  the  District  government 
functioned  easily  with  .SOO  emploves  and  a 
budget  of  less  than  M  million, 

A  commission  form  of  government  was 
once  a  daring  experiment,  but  no  city  has 
adopted  it  since  1913.  In  fact,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  the  only  remaining  city  of 
more  than  500.000  population  that  retains 
a  Board  of  Commissioners. 

We  have  had  93  years  to  learn  that  a  three- 
man  Board  of  Commissioners  cannot  provide 
streamlined  effective  executive  and  admin- 
istrative leadership.  The  District  Commis- 
sioners hold  divided  Jurisdiction  over  the 
agencies  that  serve  the  vital  Interests  of 
Washington  residents.  There  Is  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health  and  Welfare  a  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works.  Each  supervises  only 
the  agencies  assigned  to  him.  although  major 
policy  matters  affecting  any  department  are 
subjects  for  Board  action.  This  kind  of  city 

A  3557 
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sdmlnlstratlon     la     neither     realistic     nor 
effective. 

BACKS    JOHNSON    PLAN 

And  that  Is  why  I  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  reorg&nlzaOon  plan  for  Dis- 
trict government--*  plan  that  wlU  InstaU  a 
single  execuUve  to  lead  District  affairs. 

The  advantages  of  a  single  Commissioner 
are  obvious.  He  can  deal  more  effectively  with 
our  complex  xirban  problems.  When  all  ma- 
jor District  agencies — and  there  are  more 
than  30  of  them— draw  their  authority  and 
policy  guidance  from  a  single  source,  there 
is  bound  to  be  greater  effectiveness. 

The  establlflhment  of  a  city  council  is 
equally  Important.  The  Ckjvmcll  will  be  a 
forum  to  provide  D.C.  citizens  wltb  a  larger 
voice  in  District  affairs.  Such  a  forum  does 
not  now  exist. 

CUMX   FBOBLEM 

Crime  U  the  overriding  concern  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  crime  rate  was  40  per 
cent  higher  last  month  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  and  the  public  is  rightly  alarmed  and 
Indignant.  Yet.  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission 
recenUy  crItlclMd  the  District's  program  to 
combat  Juvenile  delinquency,  to  rehabUltate 
alcoboUcs,  and  to  alleviate  other  crime 
problems. 

These  findings  underscore  the  weaknesses 
In  B  syBtem  of  divided  responsibility.  In  fact, 
the  Police  and  Health  Departments  each  re- 
port to  a  different  Commissioner;  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  respon- 
sible for  correctional  faculties,  reports  to  the 
third  Commissioner. 

WBAT  IT  -WILL  NOT  DO 
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Clearly,  the  President's  reorganization  plan 
represents  a  major  advance  In  the  direction 
of  modem  government.  But  I  think  it  Is  also 
important  to  understand  what  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan  toill  not  do. 

It  will  not  change  one  lota  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress  over  District 
affairs.  The  Commissioner,  his  assistant,  and 
the  nine  members  of  the  City  CouncU  would 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  The  Com- 
missioner and  the  Council  would  still  regu- 
late and  enforce  the  laws  of  Congress. 

It  will  not  cause  widespread  hiring  and 
firing  of  District  employes.  The  District  gov- 
ernment's personnel  sjrstem  Involves  4000 
persons  under  ClvU  Service  protection  and 
an  additional  8000  employes  under  a  similar 
protective  system  of  the  District  government. 
There  are  approximately  7400  blue  collar 
workers;  7000  schoolteachers  and  administra- 
tors; 2900  policemen  and  1400  firemen — com- 
prising the  great  majority  of  District  em- 
ployes. All  are  adequately  protected  against 
unwarranted  firing,  by  grievance  commit- 
tees or  by  right  of  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

It  will  not  obviate  the  need  for  home  rule. 
This  plan  Is  In  no  way  an  alternative  for 
home  rule.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  modernize  and 
streamline  an  existing  system  of  government. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eavesdropping:  A  Pa«-Rkachino  Edict 
The  severity  and  scope  of  the  new  crack- 
down on  federal  eavesdropping,  announced 
by  Attorney  General   Ramsey  Clark,  repre- 
sent an  Important  new  measure  of  restraint 

on  official  snooping.  

In  keeping  with  the  trend  erf  coiirt  deci- 
sions and  Increasing  public  indignation  over 
electronic  spying  practices.  Mr.  Clark  has 
forbidden  federal  agents  to  seek  leads  or  evi- 
dence by.  this  means  In  all  cases  except 
those  Involving  national  security. 

This  Implements  his  own  clearly  stated 
position  that  criminal  Investigation  will  not 
be  crippled  If  the  snooping  devices  are  out- 
lawed. And  the  edict  is  made  sweeping  by 
specific  Inclxwlon  of  each  of  the  three  types 
of  8urre!ptltlo\is  listening  techniques:  the 
tapping  of  phone  lines,  the  detection  of 
conversations  by  mlcropbonee  placed  within 
a  private  premise  and  the  use  of  those  more 
sophlsUcated  Implements  which  can  listen 
in  without  any  equipment  actually  being 
connected  to  the  private  area. 

This  last  Is  especially  significant  in  the 
light  of  the  new  electronic  wizardry  which 
doesn't  Involve  a  physical  trespass  but  which 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution's  safe- 
guards on  privacy. 

The  Attorney  General's  rules  might  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  sigencles  at  other 
levels  of  government  as  well  as  for  laws  con- 
trolling such  agencies  and  the  activities  of 
private  eavesdroppers.  The  Clark  code  Is  a 
tight  one,  and  such  restrictions  In  our  view 
can  scarcely  be  made  too  tight. 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  First  Hoover 
Commission 


I    SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NEW    JERSEY - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 
Mrs.  DYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meaning 
of     government     reorganization     could 
hardly   be   stated    more   concisely    and 
pointedly  than  in  the  following  words: 

The  highest  alms  and  Ideals  of  democracy 
can  be  thwarted  through  Mcesslve  admin- 
istrative costs  and  through  waste,  dlsimlty, 
irresponsibility,  and  other  byproducts  of  in- 
efficient  government. 


Eavesdropprng :  A  Far-Reaching  Edict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vniGiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Eavesdropping:  A  Par- 
Reaching  Edict,"  written  by  William  H. 
Fltzpatrick,  editor,  and  published  In  the 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Star  of  July  13. 
1967. 


The  words  were  those  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch,  but  more  significantly 
those  same  words  were  quoted  approv- 
ingly by  the  President  in  his  March  17 
message  to  Congress  on  the  quality  of 
American  government. 

Another  administration  spokesman, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
has  stated  the  problem  in  more  contem- 
porary terms.  Testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  Director  Schultze  said  this  on 
November  21.  1966: 

We  have  tried  to  do  a  great  deal  In  a  short 
time,  and  the  Federal  system  has  been  hard 
put  to  digest  so  much  so  quickly.  The  In- 
evitable gap  between  the  creation  of  new 
prograna*  and  the  re-tooUng  of  the  adminis- 
trative process  has  resulted  In  the  array  of 
imflnlshed  business  that  constitutes  the 
agenda  for  tbese  hearings. 

Mr.  Schultze  added  this  evaluation: 


This  complexity  and  fragmentation  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  In  and  of  Itself  creates 
major  problems  of  administration  and  In- 
lormation  flew,  for  both  the  Federal  and 
local  governments,  and  inhibits  the  develop- 
ment of  a  unified  approach  to  the  solution 
of  community  problems. 

On  November  18. 1966,  before  the  same 
subcommittee,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, confirmed  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
organization of  governmental  activities. 
He  said: 

In  almost  every  domestic  program  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  organization.  Coordl- 
nation  among  Federal  agencies  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Oxnmunlcatlon  between  the 
various  levels  of  government — ^Federal,  State. 
and  local— Is  casual  and  Ineffective.  State 
and  local  government  U  in  most  areas  serl- 
oxisly  Inadequate. 

We  win  never  get  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  full  yield  from  the  taxpayer's  donar 
until  local.  State  and  Federal  Governments, 
and  the  American  people  generally,  decide 
that  action  is  needed. 

To  the  Secretary's  next  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  all  give  enthusiastic  as- 
sent: "The  time  has  come  to  correct 
these  deficiencies." 

In  a  report  to  the  people  I  represent 
shortly  after  the  President  Issued  his 
message  on  the  quality  of  American  gov- 
ernment— a  message  I  found  to  be  un- 
fortunately Inadequate  to  the  need— I 
defined  the  problem  this  way: 

Of  the  multitude  of  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  this 
year,  none  Is  more  demanding  of  attention 
than  whether  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is 
organized  and  administered  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  way.  It  touches  you  di- 
rectly as  citizen  and  taxpayer:  how  wisely 
your  money  is  spent,  how  responsive  your 
government  Is  to  your  needs  and  wishes,  how 
responsible  it  Is  In  respecting  your  rights 
and  interests,  how  sensitive  it  is  in  preserv- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  powers  between 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments— all  ol 
which  depend  on  the  consistency  of  the 
Government's  policies,  the  coordination  of 
Its  programs,  the  competence  of  Its  opera- 
tions, the  efficiency  of  Its  machinery. 

The  need  for  a  thorough -going,  top- 
to-botton  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Pederal  Government  is  in- 
disputable. As  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee— the   committee    charged   witli   re- 
sponsibUity  for  overseeing  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  Government  activities— 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, and  as  one  of  three  member.^  rep- 
resenting  the   House   on   the   Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  have  had  innumerable  opportu- 
nities to  appreciate  the  high  price  we  are 
paying  for  the  waste  and  duplication,  the 
inefficiency  and  failures  of  coordination, 
the   frustration  of  lost  time   and  poor 
communication    which    characterize    so 
much  of  Federal  operations.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  burden  of  this  inefficiency 
falls  on   the   ill-prepared   shoulders  of 
State  and  local  governments  which  have 
become   increasingly  involved  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  what  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cooperative  efforts  to  solve 
public  problems.  Too  often,  however,  co- 
operation is  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of 
complex  organization  and  conflicting  re- 
quirements. In  its  most  recent  annual 
report,  the  Advisory  Commission,  which 
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includes  Cabinet  officers,  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, Governors,  State  legislators, 
mayors,  coimty  officials,  and  private 
citizens — as  representative  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  Government  leaders  as  exists — 
pointed  to  "the  increasing  immanage- 
ability  of  Pederal  grant  programs"  as  the 
principal  problem  of  the  day. 

The  need  for  reform  Is  widely  recog- 
nized and  understood.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dur- 
ing the  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  doz- 
ens of  our  colleagues  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government,  bipartisan 
in  membership,  and  capable  of  recom- 
mending the  kind  of  comprehensive  and 
rational  restructuring  of  the  Pederal 
establishment  which  today's  problems 
require.  This  year,  at  last  count,  approx- 
imately 50  such  bills  had  been  Introduced 
in  the  House,  Including  H.R.  526  which 
I  introduced  on  the  first  day  of  the  pres- 
ent session.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the  pur- 
pose of  today's  round-robin  of  speeches, 
in  which  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  so 
many  of  our  colleagues,  to  bring  re- 
newed and  reinforced  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  on  with  the  job  of 
reorganization. 

Why.  one  might  ask.  In  view  of  the 
widespread  recognition  of  the  need  for 
a  complete — as  distinct  from  a  piece- 
meal— overhaul  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's organization,  has  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  acknowledge  the  need? 
It  would  be  futile  to  speculate,  for  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  administra- 
tion officials,  from  the  President  on 
down,  have  simply  refused  to  discuss  the 
issue.  Though  these  officials  are  frank  to 
concede  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  Is 
all  but  unmanageable  today,  they  Insist 
on  pursuing  limited,  ad  hoc,  one-shot 
efforts  at  reorganization — efforts  which 
cannot,  by  their  very  nature,  deal  with 
the  problem  In  the  broad  scope  in  which 
it  exists. 

This  narrowly  circumscribed  approach, 
too.  is  subject  to  a  further  disability.  Al- 
most invariably,  whether  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Involves  a  new  department 
or  merely  a  reshuffling  of  agency  func- 
tions, the  product  is  the  result  of  inter- 
nal pressures  and  politics  rather  than 
an  objective  and  govenmientwlde  view 
of  what  Is  needed.  Consequently,  despite 
the  limited  progress  such  plans  may,  at 
best,  represent,  they  are  as  likely  as  not 
to  Introduce  new  elements  of  confusion 
and  complexity  into  the  overall  struc- 
ture of  administration,  creating  new 
barriers  to  simplification  and  coordina- 
tion. 

The  size  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
demands  an  effort  at  reorganization 
which  will  match  the  need.  Consider,  for 
a  moment,  what  has  happened  to  the 
Nation  and  its  Federal  Government  since 
the  last  Hoover  Commission  reported  its 
recommendations  in  1955.  The  Nation 
has  added  35  million  people  to  its  pop- 
ulation. The  gross  national  product,  In 
constant  dollars,  has  increased  by  more 
than  $200  billion  to  an  estimated  $657.2 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Federal  spending  has  more  than  doubled, 
from  $67.3  billion  in  fiscal  1955  to  an 
estimated  $142.7  bUlion  In  fiscal  1967 
and,  of  course,  tc  e  much  higher  figure 
in  the  current  fiscal  year.  And  more  than 


500,000    civilian    employees   have    been 
added  to  Federal  payrolls  in  this  period. 

This  tremendous  growth  has  not' only 
been  matched  but  compounded  In  the 
size  and  complexity  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  and  activities.  Whereas 
In  1955,  there  were  85  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  the  total  has  now  reached 
387,  and  this  figure  excludes  many  pro- 
grams and  fimctions  which  do  not  qual- 
ify under  standard  grant-in-aid  defini- 
tions. For  instance,  the  new  June  1967 
edition  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's "Catalog  of  Pederal  Assistance 
Programs' '  lists  no  less  than  459  such 
programs. 

According  to  one  count,  referred  to 
in  the  Advisorj-  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, these  programs  are  being  adminis- 
tered by  21  departments  and  agencies 
and  150  Federal  bureaus  and  dlvlsksns, 
involving  all  50  States  and  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  92,000  units  of  loc^ 
government.  They  include,  for  example, 
57  programs  in  the  field  of  vocational 
and  Job  training,  35  In  housing,  20  in 
transportation,  27  In  utilities  and  serv- 
ices, 62  in  community  facilities,  32  In 
land  use,  28  in  recreation  and  cultural 
facilities,  and  almost  100  in  education. 
To  further  complicate  matters,  these 
programs  are  often  administered  by  dif- 
ferent bureaus  and  agencies  and  there- 
fore must  be  coordinated  not  only  with 
each  other  but  across  jurisdictional  lines 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  imlts  of 
government. 

Two  recent  developments  will  ser\'e 
to  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  problem. 
First,  between  January  1  and  April  21 
of  this  year,  according  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  24  new  Pederal 
advisory  groups,  study  committees  and 
special  commissions  were  formed,  all  of 
them  designed  to  improve  in  some  way 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  each  of  them  functioning  In 
arbitrarily  limited  areas.  Second,  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
growing  concern  that  "Federal  job-train- 
ing endeavors  are  bogged  down  In  a 
morass  of  unmanageable  administrative 
machinery."  The  Journal  report,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  in-depth  study  of 
problems  of  Government  organization, 
deserves  to  be  printed  in  full  and  I  in- 
clude it  at  the  close  of  my  remarlis. 

It  should  be  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker — 
to  repeat  myself — that  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  governmental  organization 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
there  are  any  simple  answers  or  neat 
administrative  devices  which  can  reduce 
this  complexity  to  an  easy  simplicity. 
Our  country  is  too  big,  our  public  needs 
too  many,  and  our  society  too  Interre- 
lated to  expect  that  the  management  of 
the  public  business  can  be  other  than 
involved.  Nevertheless,  unless  we  make  a 
fresh  start  at  reorganization,  the  pro- 
liferation of  problems  and  programs 
threatens  to  overwhelm  us. 

The  Hoover  Commission  reports  of 
1949  and  1955,  and  the  actions  taken  to 
implement  their  recommendations,  dem- 
onstrate conclusively  the  value  of  the 
comprehensive  approach  to  reorganiza- 
tion which  we  propose.  A  1963  summary 


of  the  results  of  the  two  Commissions, 
published  by  our  Goveniment  Operations 
Committee,  shows  that  the  first  Com- 
mission made  273  reorganization  pro- 
posals, of  which  196  were  adopted,  while 
the  second  Commlsison  proposed  314 
such  plans  with  200  of  them  approved. 
Had  all  their  recommendations  been  put 
into  effect,  Commision  officials  estimated 
that  savings  would  total  approximately 
$15  billion  a  year— a  very  rough  figure, 
admittedly.  But  the  significance  of  these 
statistics,  I  believe,  rests  In  the  fact  that 
a  much  smaller  and  simpler  Fedeial 
Government  than  we  have  today  re- 
quired such  a  substantial  reorganization 
effort,  and  possessed  a  potential  for  such 
huge  economies. 

More  important  than  the  numbers  of 
reorganization  plans  and  the  dollars  of 
savings,  however,  was  the  added  effici- 
ency and  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility which  the  Commission  proposals 
accomplished.  It  is  Impossible  to  state 
in  quantitative  terms  the  qualitative  im- 
provement which  these  vast  reorganiza- 
tion efforts  achieved.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  two  Hoover  Commis- 
sions made  the  Federal  bureaucracy  more 
manageable,  brought  it  closer  to  the 
people,  and  made  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  function  more  ef- 
fectively. 

And  never  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
these  objectives  been  more  paramoimt. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  fol- 
lows ; 

Manpower    Morass;    Drastic    Chances    Ark 

Needed  in  MtroDi-ED  Pederai,  Programs 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — When  the  nation's  first 
major  manpower- training  program  was 
enacted  In  1962,  Uncle  Sam's  targets  were 
modest ;  To  solve  shortages  of  skilled  labor, 
and  to  retrain  workers  temporarily  idled  by 
automation. 

But  now  the  social  sweep  of  the  Oreat 
Society  has  set  far  more  formidable  goals — 
rehabilitating  slum  dwellers  and  other 
"hard-core"  poor  who  have  never  held  a 
Job  or  are  condemned  by  lack  of  education 
to  meaningless,  marginal  employment. 

Whatever  Improvements  occur  in  the  econ- 
omy, Johnson  Administration  manpower 
planners  calculate  at  least  two  million  citi- 
zens will  need  such  special  Federal  help,  and 
many  other  experts  estimate  the  figure  is 
far  higher.  In  some  urban  slums.  Labor  De- 
partment surveys  show  unemplojrment  as 
high  as  47^  . 

Thus,  mounting  Federal  manpower  outlays, 
now  totaling  $2  billion  a  year  (a  five-fold 
Increase  since  1962) .  are  becoming  the  heavy 
artillery  of  President  Johnson's  antlpoverty 
war. 

Yet  there  is  creeping  concern  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  big  cities  that  Federal  Job-train- 
ing endeavors  are  bogged  down  In  a  morass 
of  unmanageable  administrative  machinery, 
miss  their  targets,  overlap  and  duplicate 
their  efforts,  provide  Insufficient  education 
and  other  personal  aid  essential  to  the  poor's 
long-term  progress,  and — even  If  effective — 
fall  to  lead  to  permanent  employment. 

The  great  growth  alone  of  new  manpower 
programs  administered  by  the  antlpoverty 
agency.  Labor  Department  and  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Department  would  pro- 
vide problems.  In  the  current  fiscal  year, 
these  efforts  will  aid  about  one  million  per- 
sons; the  total  was  zero  five  years  ago.  Three 
new  training  endeavors  are  now  getting 
under  way,  and  Federal  officials  are  making 
major  remedial  changes  in  older  ones. 

For  example,  more  basic  education  and 
other  services    are   being   offered   youngsters 
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who  enroll  In  the  Labor  Department's  Neigh- 
borhood Toutb  Ckirps,  mainly  a  make-work 
program  to  keep  youth  oS  the  streets  and 
put  money  in  their  pockets.  The  corps  Is  also 
attempting  to  find  Tor  Its  members  jobs  with 
a  future  in  private  Industry,  rather  than  rely 
on  low-level  public  emplojrment  such  as 
school  cleanup  details.  More  welfare  recipi- 
ents, minority  group  members  and  other 
hard-core  unemployed  are  gradually  being 
enrolled  In  adult  Manpower  Envelopment 
and  Training  Act  courses.  It  Is  hoped  these 
groups  will  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
total,  enrollment  of  280,000  trainees  this 
year.  More  affluent  high  school  graduates, 
requiring  only  brief  skill  training  for  suc- 
cessful }ob  placement,  made  up  the  MDTA 
majority  In  the  past. 

CULLUNC    IN    THE    CONSTTLTANTS 

HEW  Is  moving  ahead  this  year  with  a 
Ooogresslonally  ord»-ed  study  ot  all  man- 
power training  programs,  designed  to  detect 
ximlnlntjatlve  weaknesses  and  recommend 
remedies.  Field  work  will  be  performed  by  a 
resp«ot«d  private  management  coixsultant 
firm.  Oreenlelg^  Assoclatee.  The  Iiabor  De- 
partment Is  Instituting  a  Oovemment-wlde 
manpower-planning  system  known  as 
GAMPS,  wblch  wlU  at  least  begin  to  bring 
closer  coordination  among  the  nine  agencies 
and  21  programs  Involved. 

Whatever  such  steps  are  taken,  stubborn 
problems  will  persist.  In  the  end,  Washington 
argues,  commiinlty-by-oommunlty  efforts 
will  be  required  to  end  waste  and  duplica- 
tion, and  new  Federal  incentives  will  be 
needed  to  intensify  private  Industry's  par- 
ticipation in  training  the  poor. 

Meamttme,  however,  ^If  you  wanted  to  get 
all  the  Federal  people  into  a  room  Who  carry 
roanpower  money  into  a  oommunlty,  you'd 
need  to  hire  a  hall,"  protests  one  disgruntled 
Federal  manager.  "It's  chaos,"  laments 
another. 

Congressmen,  in  their  pride  of  political  au- 
thorship, frequently  specify  different  eligi- 
bility requirements,  training  objectives  and 
the  Uke  for  manpower  programs.  Washington 
agencies  are  fiercely  competitive.  The  Labor 
Department  demands  dominant  Jurisdiction 
because  it's  the  nation's  basic  manpower 
agency,  alreculy  operating  many  of  the  pro- 
grams and  possessing  much  of  the  expertise. 
The  Welfare  Administration  insists  on  train- 
ing tta  own  Impoverished  clients,  arguing  it 
haa  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  relief 
recipients.  TTie  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity wants  to  mesh  manpower  programs 
wltb  its  health,  education  and  o>tber  uplift 
efforts,  to  enhance  their  effectiveness.  The 
Office  of  Education  Jealously  guards  the  pub- 
lic acbools'  Jurladiotlon  over  classroom  Job 
training;  the  Vocatlon&l  Reb&bllltatXcci  Ad- 
ministration supports  its  own  sheltered  work- 
shops for  the  handicapped. 

The  outcome  can  be  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. In  Cleveland,  a  system  of  Welfare  Ad- 
mlnlstxation  day  care  centers  for  the  children 
of  working  relief  reclpdents  is  being  paral- 
leled by  Labor  Department  centers  that  are 
part  of  a  new  slum  employment  program. 
In  eastern  Kentucky,  separate  OEO  and  Wel- 
fare manpower  efforts  serve  the  same  clients. 
Sometimes  the  poor  are  primed  with  basic 
knowledge  by  the.  Office  of  Education  and 
then  funds  are  not  available  for  their  more 
advanced  vocational  training  by  Labor.  Six 
months  of  meetings  preceded  the  transfer  of 
certain  aspects  of  Welfare  Job  training  to 
Labor.  High  levrt  In-flghtlng  between  OEO 
and  LabcH-  delayed  by  two  months  the  start 
of  several  other  manpower  endeavors. 

No  swift  solution  Is  In  sight  to  such  bu- 
reaucratic bottlenecks.  Some  exp>erts  ad- 
vocate wholesale  consolidation  in  the  Labor 
Department.  But  Congress  would  never  con- 
sent (key  committees  would  lose  jurisdic- 
tion) and  local-level  problems  would  remain. 
Sometimes  city  and  county  manpower  men 
<Jont  even  know  each  other  unUl  Federal 
tolk  oil  field  tripe  introduce  them.  Separate 


local  agencies  may  seek  t^e  same  recruits 
for  their  training  programs  or  piester  the  same 
employers  for  placement. 

CAMPS  wUl  help  by  eetabllshlng  overall 
nationed  manpower  goals  for  all  agencies  and 
assuring  an  exhaustive  exchange  of  In- 
formation through  Federal,  state  and  local 
committees.  Red  tajje  will  gradually  be  re- 
duced. The  Labor  Department's  new  Bureau 
of  Work  Programs  is  pioneering;  a  single 
local  application  form  serves  for  an  assort- 
ment of  activities. 

MORE    BEPORM    NEEDED 

Yet  the  nation's  biggest  and  most  Inipor- 
tant  manpower  agency,  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  Is  often  more  Interested  In 
filling  employers'  job  orders  than  solving  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  Despite  vigorous  ef- 
forts by  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  others, 
the  USES  is  still  deeply  In  need  of  reform, 
critics  contend. 

Some  steps  have  been  taken,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  2.000  USES  offices,  though 
Federally  financed,  are  controlled  by  the 
states  and  resistant  to  change.  Employer 
pressures  often  predoniinate;  pay  scales  are 
not  always  adequate  to  attract  flrst-rate  per- 
sonnel: politically  appointed  state  directors 
may  not  be  »ympathetlc  with  the  Great 
Society. 

Some  Washington  officials  despair  of  re- 
molding the  service  Into  an  effective  anti- 
poverty  agency.  But  others  say  comf>etitlon 
from  local  Community  Action  Agencies, 
which  have  attracted  youthful,  aggressive 
poverty  fighters,  will  force  the  USES  to 
change.  "The  CAAs  have  come  in  with  a 
different  breed  of  guys.  They  have  scared  the 
old-line  established  agencies,"  one  official 
ccxnments. 

It's  Increasingly  evident  that  only  an  im- 
mense effort  will  persuade  the  hard-core 
poor  to  participate  in  training.  Many  have 
been  so  alienated  by  school,  welfare,  police 
and  other  public  officials  that  they  won't 
wander  Into  a  neighborhood  manjxjwer  of- 
fice, even  in  the  heart  of  the  slums.  Wel- 
fare recipients,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  make 
up  only  12%  Of  manpower  course  trainees, 
and  the  percentage  was  even  slimmer  In 
the  past. 

Also,  manpower  administrators  often  Pt^ 
fer  to  concentrate  on  the  most  promiSmg 
candidates — a  process  known  as  "creaming" — 
to  make  certain  their  progrtims  avoid  drop- 
out problems  and  achieve  high  job-place- 
ment records.  Shiny  statistics  persuade  poli- 
ticians to  appropriate  the  necessary  money. 
Handling  the  hard  core  furnishes  little 
hoi)e  of  such  success.  Dropout  rates  may  run 
over  60%,  lengthy  remedial  education  Is 
often  essential,  and  even  then  employers  may 
balk  at  hiring  graduates  because  of  police 
records,  emotional  instability  or  other  dif- 
ficulties. Experts  argue  the  only  answer  is 
to  Invest  more  money  and  run  greater 
chance  of  failure  by  deliberately  focusing  on 
the  tough  training  risks. 

Manpower  courses  developed  for  literate 
high  school  graduates  must  be  modified  for 
the  needs  of  the  uneducated  and  unem- 
ployed. Lengthy  classroom  sessions  are 
usually  unsatisfactory  because  the  poor  have 
already  failed  in  school  and  have  no  patience 
for  the  academic.  Training  tied  to  tangible 
work  experience  is  more  successful.  One 
approach  is  to  give  the  unemployed,  par- 
ticularly youths,  a  brief  Indoctrination  in 
proper  work  habits  and  Uien  place  them  In 
low-level  jobs  In  private  industry.  But  the 
hard-core  poor  may  need  prolonged  prepara- 
tion to  become  productive  workers,  and  many 
companies  are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk. 

COSTS.   AND    SOME    WORRIES 

Thus,  a  fundamental  issue  arises:  How  to 
furnish  Federal  financial  incentives  to  induce 
private  Industry  to  train  the  poor.  "There's 
general  agreement  this  the  next  major  direc- 
tion we'll  probably  have  to  move  in  to  get  the 
Job  done,"  declares  one  Federal  official.  Two 
high-level  Washington  task  forces — one  an- 
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notmced,  one  still  secret — are  seeking  to 
chart  public  policy  in  this  difficult  area.  Be- 
sides the  expense,  the  major  fears  are  that 
some  companies  would  derive  unfair  compe- 
titive advantage  or  would  profiteer  on  the 
poor. 

Some  experts  advocate  reliance  on  corpo- 
rate tax  credits,  but  safeguards  would  have  to 
be  arranged.  Local  public  agencies  might 
certify  those  "disadvantaged"  workers  for 
whom  credits  could  be  claimed.  Defense  and 
other  Federal  contracts  could  be  used  as  a 
financial  lever  to  force  more  private  training 
of  the  poor;  now  the  Government  wields  only 
moral  suasion. 

A  more  limited  approach  would  be  to  un- 
derwrite a  portion  of  the  wage  costs  in  Fed- 
erally sponsored  on-the-job  training,  which 
now  benefits  more  than  100,000  workers.  Pay- 
ments to  employers  average  (26  a  week  per 
person  and  cover  only  the  employer's  extra 
costs  of  t>ro\'idlng  training.  Thus,  companies 
usually  prefer  to  mm  this  training  to  up- 
grade the  skills  at  their  own  employes  or  to 
hire  only  the  naoet  promising  prospects.  Some 
specialists  think  a  payment  of  940  or  tSO  a 
week  would  be  sufficient  sut»aldy  to  encourage 
employers  to  take  on  the  neediest  of  the  un- 
employed. It's  agreed  that  on-the-job  train- 
ing provides  the  poor  the  most  promising 
pathway  to  employment. 

But  even  if  all  these  obstacles  are  o%er- 
come,  the  employment  problems  of  any  of 
the  hard  core  wlU  probably  remain. 

"We  are  going  to  find  out  a  lot  of  the  poor 
are  not  trainable.  Even  the  best  programs 
have  success  rates  no  better  than  60''c." 
warns  one  manpower  man.  Federal  officials 
have  already  created  several  hundred  thou- 
sand low-level  Jobs  in  the  public  sector.  Some 
experts  advocate  a  substantial  step-up.  to  aid 
all  the  unemployed  who  can't  compete  In  a 
free  enterprise  society.  But  the  cost  would  be 
considerable,  several  billion  dollars  a  year. 
and  many  a  Congressman  might  balk  at  the 
concept  that  Uncle  Sam  assure  every  citizen 
a  Job. 

Thus,  before  the  Government's  mushroom- 
ing manpower  programs  can  claim  more  than 
limited,  local  success  with  the  poor,  drastic 
national  dep>artures  in  i>ollcy  and  practice 
will  be  essential,  i 
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A  Call  for  Personal  Commitment 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  incHiOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.'iTES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  Amer- 
ica today  is  a  decline  In  personal  Initia- 
tive and  commitment.  This  decline  Is  ac- 
companied by  an  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  individuals  to  rely  on  Gov- 
ernment. 

With  characteristic  vigor  and  convic- 
tion. Gov.  George  Romney  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  problem  whon  he 
spoke  to  the  Governor's  Conference  on 
Innovation  in  Social  Problem  Solving 
and  Strengthening  Family  Life,  at  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Because  I  know  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  Ills  forthright 
call  for  the  restoration  of  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual purpose  in  American  life.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Gov- 
ernor Romney's  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ADDRESS     BT     GOV.     GeORGI     RoMNXT     AT     TEOi 

Governor's  Cokterencb  on  Innovation  in 
Social  Problem  Solvino  and  Strengthkn- 
iNO  Familt  Lux,  Civic  Cinthi,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  June  20,  1967 

An  appropriate  motto  for  this  oonferenco 
would  be  these  words  from  Winston  Church- 
ill: "Give  us  the  tools,  and  we  will  finish  the 
job." 

This  afternoon,  we  wUl  be  examining  a  set 
of  new  tools.  It's  an  inoomplete  set;  we're 
only  starting  to  assemble  it.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  tools  we  seek  and  badly  need  have  not 
yet  even  been  designed. 

These  tools  are  needed  for  a  job  that's  Just 
begun — the  Job  of  liberating  the  energies  of 
a  free  people  to  overcome  our  growing  human 
and  social  problems. 

The  problems  are  in  the  hea«lline6  every 
day: 

Riots  of  the  disadvantaged  In  the  ghetto. 
Riots  of  the  affluent  on  the  campus.  Crime  In 
the  streets.  Juvenile  delinquency  in  the  sub- 
urbs. Dishonesty  in  high  places.  Drug  addic- 
tion. LSD.  Alcoholism.  TranquUizers.  Sexual 
promiscuity.  Marital  Infidelity.  Family  break- 
down. Personal  irresponsibility  in  all  Its 
forms. 

What  a  paradox! 

In  the  land  of  the  free,  men  and  women 
are  increasingly  dependent — whether  on 
drugs  or  alcohol,  on  a  psychoanalyst,  on  sen- 
sual stimulation,  or  on  governmental  hand- 
outs. 

In  the  home  of  the  brave,  men  and  women 
are  Increasingly  afraid — whether  of  personal 
insecurity  and  failure,  of  personaj  responsi- 
bility, of  vast  Impersonal  forces  and  institu- 
tions they  can  neither  control  new  compre- 
hend, or  even  of  other  men  and  women,  per- 
haps with  different  colored  skins. 

To  solve  our  human  and  social  problems, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  re-create  a  sense  of 
community  within  America — a  oommunlty  of 
responsible  Americans — resix>nslble  for  them- 
selves and  resp»onslble  for  helping  one  an- 
other. 

To  succeed,  we  must  choose  our  tools  care- 
fully. For  I  believe  many  of  the  tools  we  are 
now  using  are  taking  us  into  a  blind  alley. 

The  story  of  America  has  been  the  story  of 
a  great  people  working  together  to  build  a 
great  nation — primarily  throug(h  personal  re- 
sponsibility, private  Initiative,  and  voluntary 
cooperation,  but  supplemented  by  local,  state, 
and  federal  governmental  action  when  ap- 
propriate. 

But  we  were  slow  in  responding  to  the 
new.  Intricate,  and  demanding  hum.an  and 
social  problems  of  the  twentieth-century. 

We  were  slow  in  developing  the  full  range 
of  tools  we  needed — private  and  voluntary 
■'ools — even  state  and  local  governmental 
tools — the  tools  of  personal  responsibility. 

Because  we  were  slow,  we  have  come  to 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  these  traditional 
American  methods. 

Instead,  we  have  passed  the  ball  primarily 
to  the  federal  government.  We  have  come  to 
look  to  government  for  the  solution  of  al- 
most all  o\ir  problems.  We  have  begtin  to 
think  that,  if  government  can't  solve  our 
problems,  they  can't  be  solved  at  aU. 

And  today,  frtistration  and  disillusionment 
»rt  growing  because — despite  hundreds  of 
federal  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars— 
our  human  and  social  problems  continue  to 
multiply  on  every  side. 

We  face  a  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  pri- 
marily federal  approach  that  we  have  taken. 
Even  the  advocates  of  massive  federal  pro- 
grams concede  that  federal  tools  have  failed 
to  do  the  Job. 

A  cabinet  official  decries  the  "major  prob- 
lems"  that  result  from  narrow  and  frag- 
mented federal  programs. 

The  federal  Budget  Director  deplores  the 
tendency  of  federal  programs  to  by-pass  and 
Weaken  governors  and  mayors. 


A  chief  architect  of  the  federal  anti-poverty 
program  questions  the  "altogether  too  glow- 
ing" official  claims  about  the  results  of  fed- 
eral urban  programs. 

A  leading  liberal  urban  analyst  notes  un- 
happily, "At  a  cost  of  more  than  three  billion 
dollars,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  has  suc- 
ceeded in  materially  reducing  the  supply  of 
low  cost  housing  in  American  cities." 

An  aide  to  the  two  most  recent  Presidents 
is  troubled  that  the  growth  of  central  power 
Is  shrinking  the  significance  of  the  Individual 
citizen. 

The  Welfare  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City  testifies  that  our  nation's  welfare  sys- 
tem is  "bankrupt"  because  it  locks  the  poor 
into  dependency. 

And  a  militant  civil  rights  I'^ader  calls  the 
welfare  system  "the  white  man's  greatest 
weapon  to  keep  the  Negro  down." 

But  the  trouble  goes  deeper  than  the  mere 
fact  that  federal  tools  have  failed  to  solve 
our  problems.  In  many  cases,  despite  their 
good  intentions,  they  have  made  the  prob- 
lems worse. 

A  democratic  society  requires  many  active 
independent  centers  of  responsibility  and 
creativity — not  Just  one.  There  must  be  many 
communities  of  concern,  each  willing  and 
equipped  to  take  direct  responsibility  for  di- 
rect action  to  meet  needs. 

But  too  often,  federal  programs  have 
stifled,  rather  than  strengthened,  the  rich 
diversity  and  creativity  of  America's  human 
and  social  resources  for  solving  human  and 
social  problems. 

We  are  finding  that  It  Is  possible  to  lose 
the  substance  of  a  democatic  society,  even 
though  the  structure  of  democratic  repre- 
sentative government  remains. 

For  the  federal  approach  has  speeded  the 
depersonalization  of  society  and  rationalized 
the  abdication  of  personal  responsibility.  And 
these  are  major  causes  of  America's  declining 
sense  of  community  and  mounting  problems. 
The  changes  brought  by  industrialization, 
urbanization,  and  technological  advance — 
despite  their  many  benefits — have  Increas- 
ingly tended  to  transform  America  into  an 
impersonal  society. 

A  large  city  is  more  impersonal  than  a 
small  town.  And  the  majority  of  Americans 
live  in  urban  centers. 

Driving  an  automobile  is  more  Impersonal 
than  riding  a  streetcar.  And  most  Americans 
go  by  auto. 

Working  In  a  giant  enterprise  Is  more  Im- 
personal than  working  In  a  small  business. 
And  most  Americans  work  for  large  orga- 
nizations. 

Studying  In  a  giant  university  Is  more  im- 
personal than  going  to  a  small  college.  And 
most  American  students  attend  the  larger 
institutions,  where  the  college  pennant  has 
been  replaced  by  the  IBM  card. 

And  to  all  these  depersonalizing  forces,  add 
one  more :   big  government. 

Government  agencies  have  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  think  of  people  In  terms  of  cate- 
gories—  'target  populations"  to  shoot  pro- 
grams at — depersonalized  blocks,  not  Individ- 
ual human  beings. 

As  seen  by  government  agencies,  the  peo- 
ple have  a  way  of  becoming  subjects  to  be 
manipulated,  not  citizens  to  be  served. 

As  seen  by  the  people,  government  has  a 
way  of  becoming  "they,"  not  "we" — "theirs," 
not  "ours." 

And  by  substituting  governmental  effort, 
however  well-intentioned,  for  personal  effort, 
we  tend  not  only  to  depersonalize  society,  but 
to  dehumanize  ourselves. 

Many  of  you  are  active  In  your  United 
Fund  and  Community  Chest  campaigns.  I 
know  a  man  who  never  contributes.  He  says, 
"Why  should  I?  It's  the  government's  job  to 
take  care  of  the  needy.  I  pay  my  taxes,  and 
that's  enough." 

He's  a  brave  man!  But  he's  wrong. 
What  he's  really  saying  is  that  we've  hired 
our  Good  Samaritan,  so  we  can  forget  our 
personal  responsibility  for  attacking  human 
and  social  problems. 


But  when  that  assumption  takes  hold  in  a 
community,  we  have  cut  off  at  the  root  the 
humane  impulse  of  concern  that  led  us  to 
seek  an  answer  In  the  first  place — even  s 
governmental  answer. 

With  that  kind  of  reasoning,  the  answer  to 
the  question.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Is 
a  quick  and  easy  "No — because  we've  hired 
a  keeper  for  our  brother." 

Thus  we  are  shielded  from  direct  personal 
confrontation  with  our  disadvantaged  broth- 
er. We  never  really  see  him  as  a  human  be- 
ing and  fellow  child  of  God.  We  make  it  easy 
to  forget  that  he  is  a  real  person  with  flesh 
and  bones  and  blood — with  problems,  hopes 
and  fears  like  ours. 

And  even  the  governmental  keeper  we  have 
hired  is  insulated  from  his  charge — by  layer 
after  layer  of  bureaucracy,  by  rigid  rules  and 
regulations,  by  professional  manpcwer  short- 
ages, and  by  overcrowded  caseloads  that  pre- 
vent even  the  most  dedicated  social  worker 
from  supplying  more  than  sporadic  attention 
to  those  whom  he  Is  trying  to  help. 

The  result  is  a  tragic  loss  of  the  fellow- 
feeling  that  knits  a  mere  aggregate  of  peo- 
ple into  a  true  community.  The  sequel  is 
rising  discord,  stispicion,  animosity,  and  fear. 
For  inevitably,  the  members  of  one  "target 
population"  begin  to  see  themselves  as  com- 
petitors with  every  other  "target  popula- 
tion". Each  group  suspects  the  other  of  get- 
ting a  larger  share  of  governmental  favors, 
or  bearing  a  smaller  share  of  governmental 
costs. 

Take,  for  example,  the  affluent  or  reason- 
ably comfortable  middle-class — the  majority 
of  the  people  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  taxes. 
They  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  they're 
the  biggest  target  group  of  all. 

More  and  more,  they  are  resisting  many 
governmental  programs  designed  to  help  the 
disadvantaged.  They  not  only  sense  the  short- 
comings of  the  government  approach — but 
they  resent  its  growing  cost.  Even  school 
millage  proposals,  which  would  directly  bene- 
fit almost  everyone,  are  repeatedly  defeated. 
Many  taxpayers  are  increasingly  resentful 
and  intolerant  of  the  faceless  recipients  of 
governmental  handouts.  Those  who  pay  tend 
to  stereotype  those  who  receive  as  lazy,  shift- 
less parasites. 

Thus  decent,  warm-hearted  human  be- 
ings— who  would  not  think  of  turning  their 
baclcs  on  someone  who  was  starving.  Injured, 
or  troubled  If  they  met  him  In  the  flesh — will 
oppose  without  a  second  thought  govern- 
mental programs  Intended  to  help  those  very 
same  starving,  injured,  troubled  people. 

As  a  result,  there  is  serious  doubt  about 
the  future  of  public  support  for  govern- 
mental welfare,  educational,  and  social  pro- 
grams. 

And  how  about  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heap — the  disadvantaged  individuals 
and  groups  who  need  help  the  most? 

Many  are  becoming  Increasingly  resentful 
at  their  apparent  inability  to  break  through 
Into  the  affluent  society  around  them.  They 
are  fed  up  with  being  "kept."  They  are  tired 
of  being  locked  into  the  cycle  of  poverty  and 
dependency  that  governmental  programs  too 
often  force  upon  them.  And  too  many — with 
their  hopes  shattered,  their  self-confidence 
undermined,  and  their  motivation  destroy- 
ed— have  simply  given  up. 

Thus  the  affluent  think  we're  spending  too 
much  and  doing  too  much,  and  the  deprived 
think  we're  spending  too  little  and  doing 
too  little. 

And  paradoxically,  both  are  right.  We're 
spending  too  much  on  the  wrong  things,  and 
not  doing  enough  of  the  right  things. 

The  result  is  a  widening  gulf  between  the 
affluent  majority  and  the  deprived  minor- 
ity— not  only  an  economic  gulf,  but  a  psy- 
chological gulf,  a  chasm  in  human  under- 
standing, a  brotherhood  gap. 

Three-quarters  of  us  are  In  danger  of 
smothering  in  tlie  cozy  bedclothes  of  our 
affluence,  while  millions  are  choking  on  their 
own  hopelessness  and  squalor. 

Too   many    of    the   affluent   have   become 
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arrogazrt,  tmaatlflfled,  and  frightened,  whUe 
too  many  of  the  deprlTed  baye  become  de- 
pendent, frustrated,  and  embittered. 

We  sense  tbe  Impending  danger  of  a  great 
breach  in  our  social  ■tnicture.  a  tearing  of 
our  social  fabric. 

How  shall  we  respond  to  this  grave  chal- 
lenge? 

Shall  we  echo  the  fanatic  and  desperate 
outcry  of  extremists  on  the  left  and  right — 
embracing  either  blind,  irresponsible  coUec- 
tlTlsm  or  equally  blind  and  irresponsible 
Individualism? 

Shall  we  throw  up  our  hands  in  despair 
and  await  the  seemingly  inevitable  dissolu- 
tion of  society? 

My  answer  is  no— we  will  do  neither.  For 
the  cause  Is  not  lost — not  while  responsible 
Americans  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  men,  their  chU- 
dren,  and  their  coimtry's  future. 

Together,  we  can  find  a  better  way — a  bet- 
ter way  to  re-create  the  sense  of  community 
we  so  desperately  need— a  better  way  to 
make  our  whole  society  come  alive  to  its 
reeponslbUlties  and  opportunities — a  better 
way  to  overcome  our  mounting  problems. 

And  that  better  way  Is  active,  personal, 
responsible  commitment  and  concern. 

This  can  never  be  Imposed  from  the  top 
down.  We  can  only  buUd  it  from  the  bot- 
tom up. 

Today,  oxir  problems  are  so  massive  that 
we  must  call  upon  the  full  resources  of  so- 
ciety. In  all  their  rich  diversity.  That  In- 
cludes government,  business,  universities, 
private  organlBatlons  of  all  kinds — and  most 
of  all,  mdlvldual  men  and  women. 

I  believe  that  there  la  still  a  vast  reservoir 
of  commitment  in  Michigan  and  in  America 
Just  waiting  to  be  tapped— men  and  women 
who  are  wUling  and  eager  to  get  out  and  get 
Involved. 

The  trouble  is  that  so  many  of  our  volun- 
tary progranas  in  the  past  have  seemed  Irrele- 
vant to  the  problems  we  confront.  Rolling 
bandages  la  an  anachronism  in  the  space  age. 
This  is  the  generation  of  Innovation.  Yet 
our  innovation  In  the  social  field  has  lagged 
far  behind  our  innovation  in  the  physical 
and  material  field. 

We  have  failed  to  develop  the  social  Instru- 
ments— the  tools— through  which  people 
who  want  to  help  can  make  a  truly  meaning- 
ful contribution. 

Sure,  it's  Important  for  people  to  have  a 
place  to  go  when  they  want  to  ask  for  help. 
But  It's  Juat  as  Important  for  people  to  have 
a  place  to  go  when  they  want  to  give  their 
help.  And  it's  essential  that  they  have  some- 
thing meaningful  to  do  when  they  get  there. 
The  new  tools  we  will  examine  at  this  con- 
ference are  Innovating  tools.  They  reflect  the 
tested  insights  of  social  research.  They 
seek  to  apply  the  fruits  of  scientific  and 
technological  development  to  social  problem - 
solving.  They  seek  to  make  the  forces  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  work  for  us.  not  against 
us — transforming  even  the  computer  Into  an 
instrument  for  re-personallzlng  American 
society  and  reasserting  the  primacy  of  the 
Individual  person. 

And  because  these  are  Innovating  tools. 
they  are  also  renovating  tools.  They  seek  to 
put  private  and  governmental  effort  in 
proper  relationship  to  one  another. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Walter  Llppman  wrote: 
"It  is  generally  suppKJsed  that  the  Increas- 
ing complexity  of  the  social  order  requires 
an  increasing  direction  from  ofBclals.  My 
own  view  Is,  rather,  as  affairs  become  more 
Intricate,  more  extended  In  time  and  space, 
more  involved  and  Inter-related,  overhead 
direction  by  crfBdals  of  the  state  has  to  be- 
come simpler,  less  Intensive,  Icae  direct,  more 
general." 

These  tools  recognize  the  crucial  Impor- 
tance of  a  true  pailaiershlp  between  private 
effort  and  governmental  effort.  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  "elther-or";  it  is  a  necessity  for 
•both-and."  These  tools  apply  the  principle 
that  has  guided  the  work  of  our  State  Human 


Resources  Oouacll — ^that  government  has  a 
responsllbllty  to  encourage,  assist,  and  stimu- 
late private  effort,  but  never  to  replace  it. 
Only  then  can  private  effort  play  itB  proper 
role  In  a  balanced  attack  on  social  ixoblems. 
Only  then  can  we  tap  the  full  range  of  so- 
ciety's creativity  and  diversity. 

These  tools  also  come  to  gripe  with  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  frustration  and  divi- 
sion In  o\ir  society  stems  from  false  per- 
ception. 

If  the  disadvantaged  i>ercelve  themselves 
as  helpless  failures,  as  they  too  often  do, 
their  motivation  is  destroyed.  If  society  per- 
ceives them  as  utterly  useless  and  Irredeem- 
able, as  It  too  often  does,  It  is  reluctant  to 
extend  a  helping  hand.  These  false  percep- 
tions on  both  sides  reinforce  the  cycle  of 
dependency. 

These  new  programs  seek  to  change  such 
false  perceptions.  They  give  the  disadvan- 
taged a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  both  to 
themselves  and  to  society.  They  provide  the 
opportunity  for  self-help,  self-advancement, 
and  renewed  self-confldence.  They  can  trans- 
form losers  into  winners — benefitting  both 
the  Individual  and  society  at   large. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  tools  seeks  in 
its  own  was;,  to  strengthen  the  fundamental 
social  Institution  on  whose  vitality  the  ulti- 
mate health  of  society  depends — the  family. 
The  family  ts  our  first  window  on  the 
world.  It  teaches  us  who  we  are  and  what 
we  stand  for.  It  shapes  our  attitudes  toward 
other  people  and  society.  It  teaches  us  how 
to  relate  to  other  people — first  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  family,  who  are  only  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  oxirselves.  and  then  to  outsiders 
who  may  be  vastly  different.  Sound  families 
bvUld  sound  character.  And  sound  character 
builds  a  sound  society. 

These  programs  strengthen  the  forces  that 
win  strengthen  family  life — church  activi- 
ties; sound  child-training  habits;  decent, 
productive,  meaningful  employment;  home 
ownership;  a  solid  family  financial  base; 
well-founded  self-confldence;  and  construc- 
tive i>artlclpatlon  In  community  life. 

Penally  and  Indispensably,  these  tools  rec- 
ognize the  central  role  of  the  Individual  vol- 
unteer. Their  success  lmp)ortantly  depends 
on  responsible,  dedicated  individuals — yes, 
and  families — ^who  care  enough  to  get  in- 
volved directly,  actively,  and  personally  in 
the  day-to-day  struggles  and  problems  of 
those  In  need  of  help. 

The  volunteer  supplies  the  touch  of  per- 
sonal concern  that  Is  missing  in  so  many 
governmental  programs.  After  all.  a  case 
worker  can  spend  only  a  few  minutes  a  week 
with  each  family  assigned  to  him.  But  the 
volunteer  works  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  He 
helps  the  social  worker  do  a  better  Job,  by 
prortding  sustained  contact  with  the  fanilly. 
His  gift  of  time,  inspiration,  example,  and 
concern  can  make  the  difference  between 
failure  and  success. 

The  most  exciting  fact  about  programs  like 
these  is  that  they  work — they  really  work. 
And  their  success  Is  a  tribute  to  the  prob- 
lem-solving capacity  of  responsible  Ameri- 
cans. 

As  a  veteran  social  services  administrator 
remarked  about  the  Lansing  one-to-one  fam- 
ily volunteer  program,  "When  I  heard  about 
this  project,  I  though  I'd  been  around  this 
business  too  long.  But  when  I  sat  through 
the  first  report  meeting,  and  saw  the  results 
they  were  getting.  I  decided  I  hadn't  been 
In  the  business  long  enough." 

When  this  conference  Is  over,  I  think  you 
too  will  decide  that  we  haven't  been  In  this 
business  long  enough. 

We  know  these  tools  do  not  provide  a 
total  answer  to  our  problems — but  they 
point   the   direction   we   must   go. 

I  urge  you  to  pick  up  these  tools,  take 
them  home,  put  them  to  work.  And  out  of 
your  own  experience,  forge  new  and  even 
better  tools. 

I  believe — I  deeply  believe — that  the 
future  of  this  state  and  nation  requires  a 
revltallzatlon     of     personal     responsibility. 
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family  responsibility,  and  private  Instltu. 
tlonal  reeponslbllity. 

I  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
people  ol  Michigan: 

As  responsible  Americans,  Join  in  the  pur- 
suit and  pMractice  of  the  better  way. 

Join  in  the  struggle  to  reclaim  the  lives 
of  thoee  for  whom  each  new  day  is  only 
one  more  lesson  in  futility. 

Join  in  the  great  task  confronting  this 
generation  of  Americans :  to  restore  the  con- 
cept of  conmitinlty  and  brotherhood. 

Give  more  than  your  money.  Give  your 
time,  your  talent,  your  example,  your  in- 
spiration,  your   concern.   Give   yourself. 

The  responsibility  la  ours.  The  need  Is 
great.  The  time  is  short.  The  tools  are  in 
our  hands. 

If  the  commitment  is  in  our  hearts,  we 
cannot  fail. 


StrengtheiuBf  NASA  Safety  Procedures 


SPEECH 

:rai 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  human  life  Is  far  too  precious  to  risk 
fooUshly  would  seem  to  be  repeating  a 
self-evident  truth.  Yet  precisely  because 
it  Is  so  obvious,  this  fact  can  sometimes 
be  taken  for  granted.  That  this  situation 
can  occur  has  been  ftrmly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Donald 
Rttmsfeld,  who  authored  an  amendment 
to  the  1968  authorization  bill  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. After  thoroughly  studj'ing  the 
tragic  Apolk)  fire  of  January  1967,  Mr. 
RtJMSFiXD  fotmd  that  a  serious  "safety 
hazard  evaluation  gap"  existed  In  the 
U.S.  space  program.  He  therefore  pro- 
posed, and  the  House  of  Representatives 
accepted,  an  independent  safety  review 
board  for  NASA. 

It  was  in  order  to  avoid  this  potential 
gap  that  fin  independent  safety  re\iew 
board  was  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  Section  29 
established  the  Advisory  Oonmiiltce  on 
Reactor  Safeguards— ACRS — as  a  safe- 
ty review  system  which  Is  Independent  of 
direct  program  interest."  The  success 
with  which  this  committee  has  been  uti- 
lized has  convinced  us  that  such  a  proup 
Is  vital  to  any  project  in  which  liuman 
life  is  even  conceivably  threatened. 

It  is  with  the  example  of  the  ACRS 
before  us  that  I  strongly  support  Con- 
gressman Rumsfeld's  proposal  for  a 
similar  independent  safety  review  board 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  This  proposal  is  em- 
bodied in  the  House-passed  NASA  au- 
thorization bUl  for  fiscal  year  1968.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  House-Senate 
conference  will  retain  this  provision 
when  the  conferees  meet  to  consider  the 
authoriaation  bill. 

NASA,  of  course,  already  tests  the 
components  and  systems  as  they  are  de- 
livered by  the  contractors.  Similar  test- 
ing is  done  within  AEG.  As  Martin  B. 
Biles,  Director,  Division  of  Operational 
Safety.  AEC.  has  pointed  out: 

The  AEC  reactor  program  Is  carried  out  by 
contractors  ...  [so]    that  AEC   can   act  ai 
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m  independent  auditor  of  Its  contractors' 
operations. 

Yet  Congress,  in  1954,  realizing  that 
the  pressures  of  program  deadlines  and 
goals  could  occasionally  become  so  gre&t 
that  they  take  precedence  over  safety 
considerations,  provided  for  an  Inde- 
pendent safety  review  board  for  AEC. 
Dr.  Biles  has  observed: 

The  ACRS  Is  at  liberty  to  investigate  areas 
of  safety  significance  at  will. 

This  increased  Independence  is  espe- 
cially important  "as  the  hazard  bectxnes 
more  significant."  What  can  be  a  more 
significant  hazard  than  sending  men 
Into  outer  space  in  launch  vehicles  wliich 
can  turn  into  engines  of  death  at  the 
slightest  malfunctioning? 

A  safety  review  system  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  direct  program  Interest  has 
proven  that  It  can  provide  safety  and 
yet  allow  the  project  It  is  overseeing  to 
continue  functioning  successfully.  The 
risks  in  space  are  as  great  as  those  in- 
volved with  atomic  energy.  There  should 
be  no  delay  in  establishing  a  safety 
panel  for  NASA.  Congressman  Rumsfexd 
and  the  Hoiise  have  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Senate.  We  strongly  urge 
that  body  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity offered  to  It. 


New  Declaration  of  Independence  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  17,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "New  Declaration  Needed,"  writ- 
ten by  Walter  Potter,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, and  published  in  the  Culpeper. 
Va.,  Star-Exponent  of  July  3.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

Obiateb  Threat  Exists:  New  Declaration 
Needed 

Tomorrow,  we  will  celebrate  the  191st  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
by  this  nauon  on  July  4,  1776.  This  Declara- 
tion was  issued  as  the  basis  for  a  course  of 
sctlon  to  unite  the  people  of  the  colonies 
•gainst  a  conxmon  foe.  Today  we  need  a  new 
declaration,  for  today  we,  the  people,  face  a 
iir  greater  threat  to  our  individual  freedoms 
than  our  forefathers  did. 

The  threat  today  U  not  that  of  a  «^onlal 
power  who  would  impose  Its  will  on  a  colony 
with  "taxation  without  representation."  To- 
day the  threat  comes  from  an  Ideology  which 
oas  SB  lU  avowed  purpose  the  destruction  of 
oar  way  of  Ufe  and  the  changing  of  our  free- 
oom  to  slavery.  The  name  of  this  threat  Is 
Communism  but  It  has  many  faces. 

ft«t,  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  at  war 
"day.  Our  adversaries  are  the  Soviet  Union, 
communist  China,  all  the  other  Communist 
wuntrles  plua  individual  Oommunlste  in  the 
united  States  and  throughout  the  world.  This 
"  »  different  kind  of  war  but  the  objective  of 
our  enemies  today  Is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
«  «»  enemlea  of  the  pastr— to  impose  their 
WH  on  this  nation. 

The  face  of  war  is  different  today.  It  is  a 
Hme  when  slavery  is  called  democracy,  self- 


defense  is  called  aggression  and  lies  are  called 
truth.  It  is  a  time  when  enemies  are  called 
friends  and  friends  are  distrustful  ot  each 
other.  It  la  a  war  of  cruelty  and  terrorism 
that  recalls  days  of  past  conflict  with  savages 
and  neo-savages.  The  enemy  constantly 
changes  his  colors  to  allow  fading  into  the 
cloaks  of  peace  as  the  guerrilla  fades  into  the 
countryside. 

Today,  there  is  a  constant  call  for  peace 
but  there  can  be  no  peace  without  complete 
surrender  of  our  honor,  our  liberty  and  even 
our  very  lives.  These  our  forefathers  called 
sacred.  They  must  be  held  no  less  sacred 
today  if  we  are  to  survive  as  free  men  in  this 
world. 

As  this  is  written.  American  military  forces 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  South  Viet  Nam. 
Some  at  home  question  the  necessity  for  this 
sacrifice  and  even  demand  that  we  end  it  on 
our  own.  This  we  cannot  do  without  sur- 
render. And,  piece-meal  svtrrender  arrives  at 
the  same  final  end,  it  only  takes  a  little 
longer.  One  nation  can  start  a  war,  but  peace 
comes  only  when  two  or  more  agree. 

What  can  be  done?  How  can  we  fight  this 
Insidious  force  that  confuses  even  our 
leaders? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
Our  nation  can  survive  in  freedom  today  in 
the  same  way  in  which  this  freedom  was 
gained — by  dedication  and  determination  to 
achieve  this  goal.  We  must  be  steadfast  in 
purpose  and  we  must  be  true  to  the  virtues 
on  which  our  freedcans  are  based. 

The  answer  too  lies  In  facing  up  to  the 
realities  of  today.  We  must  eschew  wishful 
thinking  and  face  the  hard  facts  of  this  con- 
fiict.  We  have  tried  to  make  peace  by  talking 
peace  and  offering  concession  after  conces- 
sion. Thus  far,  our  foe  has  met  all  our  offers 
with  Insistence  that  we  surrender.  There 
must  be  mutual  willingness  for  any  agree- 
ment to  be  reached. 

For  too  long  we  have  tried  to  find  an  easy 
way  to  Insure  our  freedoms.  We  have  tried 
to  buy  our  way  out  of  some  of  our  difficulties 
and  we  have  tried  to  buy  loyalty  and  agree- 
ment. We  have  too  often  rewarded  aggres- 
sion and  enmity  while  we  have  penalized 
some  of  our  friends.  International  blackmail 
is  no  different  from  the  private  kind,  It  grows 
in  price  with  each  payment. 

Finally,  we  must  face  up  to  our  enemies 
and  demand  an  end  to  their  effort*  to  sub- 
vert the  world.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
infiltration  of  free  peoples  by  trained  sabo- 
teurs from  Russia.  China,  Cuba  and  the 
other  Communist  camps.  This  type  of  ag- 
gression can  be  stopped  at  the  source  and 
only  in  that  way.  We  must  brand  them  as 
the  aggressors  they  are  and  refuse  to  deal 
with  them  until  it  is  stopped. 

We  need  a  new  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Let  us  now  declare  that  we  will  never 
surrender  our  freedom  and  that  we  Intend 
to  malntam  It  at  all  costs.  To  this  end.  let 
us  once  again  dedicate  our  lives,  our  hearts 
and  our  sacred  honor. 


TTie  Honorable  J.  Arthar  Younger 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MICHI&AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mt.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
always  a  sad  occasion  when  we  come  to 
the  time  on  the  House  Calendar  that  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our  de- 
parted Members.  Words  come  hard  at  a 
time  like  this  and  there  is  little  that 
words  can  ticcomplish  in  filling  the 
vacuum  In  his  household  when  one  of 


our  colleagues  Is  removed  by  his  Maker. 

I  join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  J.  Arthu«  YoimcER 
who  was  taken  from  us  on  June  20  while 
a  patient  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  He 
joined  our  ranks  in  the  House  in  1953 
and  served  alongside  us  continuously  im- 
tll  his  death. 

The  11th  District  of  CaUfornia  was 
very  ably  represented  in  Washington  by 
Congressman  Younger.  His  obituary  re- 
veals what  all  of  us  who  served  with  him 
had  long  since  come  to  know — that  he 
was  a  conscientious  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant.  Even  before  he  joined  our 
ranks  his  abilities  were  utilized  profitably 
by  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  as  he  served  in 
his  home  State  of  California 

He  brought  to  these  Halls  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience  In  govern- 
ment-citizen relatlcMishlps.  He  was  an 
asset  not  only  to  his  State,  but  also  to 
the  Congress. 

As  others  of  my  colleagues  have  said. 
Arththi  Younger  will  be  missed  In 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Yoimger  and  other  members  of 
his  family  have  my  deepest  sjTnpathy. 


Congreis  Should  Act  To  Deter  Firebrand 
Inciters  of  Riots  and  Yiolence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  tennssses 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'^S 
Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  this  week  Is  scheduled  to  take 
up  H.R.  471,  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  travel  across  State  lines  for 
the  purpose  of  inciting  riots  and  violence. 

In  view  of  the  events  of  recent  days — 
the  continuing  pattern  of  anarchy  and 
violence  spreading  through  our  major 
cities — It  la  most  Important  that  the 
Congress  act  favorably  on  this  matter 
and  serve  notice  on  the  inciters  that  law 
and  order  will  prevail. 

Our  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
need  the  assistance  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  by  deterring  out- 
side agitators  from  disrupting  commiml- 
tles  with  their  doctrines  of  hate  and 
violence. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  my  newsletter  concern- 
ing this  matter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  : 

Congress  Considers  Anti-Riot  Bill 
The  House  this  week  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider legislation  designed  to  outlaw  activities 
of  roving  agitators  who  leave  waves  of  vio- 
lence In  their  wake.  I  have  Joined  with  othws 
In  sponsoring  this  bill,  reported  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  would  make  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  travel  across  state  lines 
for  the  ptirpose  of  Inciting  riots  and  violence. 
The  bill  would  Impose  a  penalty  of  up  to 
$10,000  fine  or  five  years  Federal  Imprison- 
ment upon  conviction  of  violation  of  the 
act. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bUl  represents  a 
step   toward   a  return   to  law  and   order  in 

our  land.  Within  recent  months  we  have  seen 
a  breakdown  of  law  and  order  In  many  of  our 
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major  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  Con- 
tinued violence  and  the  practice  of  resorting 
to  violence  serves  to  undermine  and  erode 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  society 
which  Is  based  on  law  and  order.  Riots  and 
violence  are  destructive  of  our  way  of  life 
and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  In  expressing 
concern  on  this  Issue  said  that  while  the 
Immediate  victims  of  street  riots  and  terror 
are  tbe  Innocent  bystanders,  law-abiding 
Citizens  and  small  businessmen,  In  a  larger 
sense  all  America  Is  victimized  by  such  law- 
lessness. The  Committee  emphasized  that 
the  proposed  bill  will  supplement — not  sup- 
plant— local  law  enforcement.  The  primary 
and  naoet  effective  means  of  control  of  vio- 
lence and  riots  rests  with  state  and  local 
authorities — our  local  police.  However,  it  is 
my  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
by  assuring  prosecution  of  "out-of-state  in- 
citers" of  riots  and  violence  Congress  will 
assist  state  and  local  authorities  In  keeping 
the  peace.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
much  of  the  violence  stems  from  outside 
agitation — much  is  Communist  Inspired  and 
promoted. 

In  connection  with  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  traditions  of  re8x>ect  for  law  and 
order,  the  House  recently  passed  a  bill  mak- 
ing desecration  of  our  U.S.  Flag  a  Federal 
oilense.  It  Is  shocking  to  think  that  such  a 
law  la  even  necessary — I  can  remember  the 
time  that  a  man  was  nudged  and  advised  to 
tak«  hla  hat  oiT  U  he  failed  to  extend  this 
courtesy  to  Old  Olory  passing  by.  A  rebirth 
of  patriotism  seems  needed. 

Most  Americans  are  law-abiding  citizens 
who  understand  and  respect  the  necessity  for 
law  and  order  In  our  Country.  This  law  will 
•upix>rt  and  protect  them. 


Foreign  Affairi :  When  Cats  Eat  Mastard 


J.  Ardiar  Yoanger 

_  SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  BIIATHIAS 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  my  good  friend,  a  truly 
great  man,  ARTHxm  YotmcER. 

As  a  new  Member,  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  Arthur 
YouKGSH  to  the  extent  my  colleagues 
did,  bat  In  the  6  months  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  come  to  know  the  great  abil- 
ity. Integrity,  and  char{u:ter  of  this  fine 
man.  The  people  of  his  district,  In  north- 
em  California,  respected  him  as  a  states- 
man who  In  his  years  of  service  and 
leadership  had  been  a  spokesman  for 
sound,  responsible  government. 

On  a  few  occasions,  I  sought  the  coim- 
sel  and  assistance  of  Congressman 
Younger.  He  always  offered  a  willing 
hand,  and  it  was  a  privilege  to  have  been 
associated  with  him. 

A  recent  newspaper  account  of  Mr. 
YoUNGEH's  passing  stated,  "On  Capitol 
Hill,  Mr.  Younger  was  a  friendly  and 
well-liked  Congressman."  This  expres- 
sion of  sentiment,  simple  as  It  may  be, 
describes  a  man  who  meant  a  great  deal 
to  many.  What  a  fine  way  for  us  to 
remember  him. 

Little  I  could  say  would  add  anything 
to  the  record  of  J.  Asthus  Younges. 
I,  personally,  will  treasure  the  m^nory 
of  his  friendship. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   OONNECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  coliunn  written  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger on  July  12.  In  his  colimin,  Mr. 
Sulzberger  places  Soviet  foreign  policy 
in  a  broad  historical  perspective  and 
avoids  the  usual  narrow  crisis  orienta- 
tion. This  Is  a  refreshing  and  valuable 
approach — ^It  Is  one  that  we  must  not 
forget  to  use  at  times  as  we  toll  daily  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  national  policies 
and  undertakings. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  column  follows: 

Foreign  Aitaibs:  When  Cats  Eat  Mustard 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Soviet  foreign  policy  tends  to  be  more 
ingenious  than  successful.  A  legend  stressing 
such  ingenuity  is  still  told  tn  Geneva  about 
League  of  Nations  days.  As  the  tale  goes.  Sir 
John  Simon.  Arlstide  Brland  and  Maxim  Ut- 
vlnov  met  in  a  lakeside  restaurant  to  discuss 
a  Greco-Bulgarian  crisis. 

"You  can  no  more  make  the  Bulgars  talk 
with  the  Greeks  th&n  you  can  make  a  cat 
eat  mustard,"  said  Simon.  "But  a  cat  will 
eat  mxistard,"  Litvtnov  reiplled,  "If  properly 
persuaded." 

animal  know-how 

Simon,  convinced  the  English  knew  more 
about  animals  than  anyone,  summoned  the 
waiter,  ordered  sugar,  a  dish  of  cream,  stirred 
in  some  mxjetard.  and  commandeered  the 
barman's  oat.  The  cat  refused  to  anlff  the 
preparation.  "All  right,"  said  Simon  to  the 
sneering  Brland,  "you  try." 

The  Frenchman  told  the  maltre  d'hdtel  to 
bring  a  mixture  of  sole,  butter,  saxdins  heads, 
sauce  Bechamel  and  herbs.  Murmuring  that 
a  good  chef  could  dlsgruise  any  ttiste,  he  care- 
fully stirred  tn  mustard!  The  cat  spumed  it. 

"Tou  gentlemen  are  too  conventional," 
said  Litvinov.  He  lifted  the  cat  and  smeared 
a  dab  of  mustard  under  Its  tail.  The  cat 
shrieked.  Jumped,  landed  In  a  oomer,  turned 
around — and  licked  the  miistard  off. 

The  Greeks  and  BUlgars  never  became 
friends,  but  the  habit  of  trick  {wlicy-maklng 
remains  In  the  Kremlin.  Right  after  World 
War  n,  Moscow  permitted  Its  satelUtes  to 
foster  a  proxy  war  In  Greece,  despite  Stalin's 
promise  to  regard  this  as  a  Brlti&h  sphere. 
When  the  idea  dldnt  work,  Riissia  'back- 
tracked. 

The  UJS.SJi.  tried  to  squeeze  the  West  out 
of  Berlin  and  then  to  dlsoourag«  it  by  bisect- 
ing the  city.  It  encouraged  a  North  Korean 
attack  southward,  but  subsequently,  by 
warning  China,  permitted  an  armistice.  It 
moved  missiles  Into  Cuba  to  menace  the 
United  States,  yet,  when  warned  off,  piilled 
them  out  again. 

In  the  Far  East,  Russia  first  looted  China, 
then  helped  Mao  Tse-tung  to  take  over,  while 
always  backing  Mao's  chief  rival,  the  pro- 
Soviet  Liu  Shao-chl.  Uu  has  since  lost  all 
his  power.  Moscow  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
they  would  be  wise  to  make  peace,  and  then 
armed  them  to  make  war. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Moscow  set  up  a  North 
Iranian  puppet  state  ajid  abandoned  It.  It 
tried  to  btilly  Turkey  Into  ceding  two  pro- 
vtnoes  and  control  of  the  straits,  and  forgot 
the  Issue.  It  helped  create  Israel,  even  w- 
r&nglng  an  underground  z&llway  for  arms, 
and  then  proceeded  to  back  the  Arabs.  When, 
as  last  month,  that  backing  was  really  chal- 
lenged, Russia  turned  the  other  cfieek. 


The  artful  dodges  of  Soviet  policy  have 
often  been  flamboyant— swift  Berlin  wall  or 
secret  Cuban  missiles — but  whenever  the 
Kremlin  gets  fancy.  Its  diplomacy  fails,  it 
does  beet  when  It  is  rational,  as  with  Kosy. 
gin's  praiseworthy  Tashkent  arbitraOon  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan. 

DEATH     IS     INDISCRIMINATB 

Today  Moscow  is  quite  as  interested  as 
Washington  In  avoiding  holocaxist  and  Im- 
partial destruction  of  Communists  and  cap- 
italists. Therefore,  encouragement  of  small- 
scale  conflicts  carries  with  It  Implicit  rlska 
whose  ultimate  consequences  the  Kremlin 
Iflnt  ready  to  accept. 

Nor  U  It  in  a  good  position  to  help  client* 
who  want  to  press  minor  wars  of  "national 
liberation"  which  Soviet  doctrine  defines  as 
desirable.  Russia  possesses  neither  distant 
bases  nor  naval  faculties  to  grant  direct  mill- 
tary  support,  whether  in  Cuba,  the  Congo 
Vietnam  or  Egypt.  It  has  not  carriers.  Insuf- 
ficient air  transports,  and  far  less  apparatu* 
for  distant  conventional  warfcu-e  than  ita 
arch-rival,  the  United  States. 

POLICY    PAEADOX 

Thus  Moscow  is  in  an  inherently  uncom- 
fortable position.  It  encourages  local  wars  It 
cannot  effectively  support.  It  can  only  offer 
to  imleaah  nuclear  mlssUes,  yet  this  is  tiie 
one  thing  Moscow  doeent  want  to  do. 

Soviet  diplomats  often  managed  to  make 
cats  eat  mustard — ^from  Berlin  to  Cuba  to 
Sinai.  But  so  Jong  as  this  Is  only  a  trtck 
and  not  rational  policy,  it  doesnt  work— for 
Moscow  Is  hoist  on  Its  own  paradox.  Dog. 
matically  it  encourages  small  wars  which  it 
cannot  support  pragmatically — without  blow- 
up the  world. 


J.  Arthur  Yoonger 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  always 
sad  to  say  farewell  to  a  friend,  to  stand 
here  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  pay  final  tribute  to  a  col- 
league who  has  been  taken  from  us. 

I  feel  a  deep  personal  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  J.  Arthuh  Younger,  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  came  to  the  Congress  to- 
gether— while  our  States  are  at  the  op- 
posite ends  of  this  great  Nation.  We 
shared  similar  problems  in  many  areas. 
I  came  to  know  Ahthuk  Younger  well, 
to  admire  and  respect  him  deeply.  He 
was  a  warm,  wise  man. 

He  was  a  good  man — ^in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  His  advice  and  counsel  were 
highly  valued  by  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  man  Is  the 
respect  in  which  he  Is  held  by  those  who 
are  his  Juniors.  In  each  Congress  as  the 
new  Members  arrived  I  observed  that 
Arthur  Younger  was  one  of  the  first 
from  whom  they  sought  advice.  It  was  s 
part  of  his  nature  to  counsel — and  bii 
advice  was  sound  and  constructive.  He 
was  fair  and  he  was  impartial.  He  wu 
a  source  of  strength.  He  was  Interested 
In  the  problems  of  all. 

I  shall  deeply  miss  his  wisdom  and  the 
warmth  of  his  personality.  I  have  lost 
a  personal  M&vL 
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All  of  us  who  served  with  Arthur 
Younger  mourn  his  passing.  The  State  of 
California  has  lost  one  of  her  finest  sons 
and  most  effective  representatives.  The 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  legislators. 

To  Mrs.  Younger  and  their  children. 
Mrs.  Haley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

The  In-School  Neighborhood  Yonth  Corpi 
in  St  Paul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  on  the 
personality  and  attitudes  of  young  people 
is  one  of  the  rewarding  results  of  this 
program.  In  May  of  this  year  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  suc- 
cess of  the  out-of-school  NYC  program 
In  St  Paul  in  teaching  dropouts  good 
"work  attitudes."  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  In-school  project  in  St.  Paul  is 
also  having  a  profound  effect  on  the  lives 
of  needy  youths. 

Giving  these  deserving  young  people 
pride  in  themselves  and  a  chance  to  feel 
that  they  can  contribute  positively  to 
society  is  the  first  step  in  making  them 
responsible  adults.  The  NYC  provides 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  perform 
worthwhile  work,  earn  money  for  clothes 
and  books,  and  receive  guidance  and 
other  supportive  services  to  help  them 
stay  in  school  and  to  make  the  transi- 
tion to  the  competitive  Job  world. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  Insert  into 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Union 
Advocate  which  aptly  describes  the  radi- 
cal change  in  one  young  man  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  in- 
sch6ol  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  follows: 
Totra  St.  Pattl  Public  Schools  :  Youth  Corps 
Omms  Oppobtunitt 

(EnrroB's  Note.— This  is  the  27th  in  a 
series  of  articles  and  pictures  relaUng  to  the 
1968-67  school  year,  contributed  by  the  pub- 
Ucatlons  office  of  the  St.  Paul  public 
schools. ) 

John  R ,  that's  not  his  real  name   is 

»  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  en- 
rollee.  His  mother,  widowed  three  years  ago 
•upports  her  family  of  six  children  on  so-' 
clal  security  payments  and— for  emergen- 
cies—what remaiiis  of  her  husband's  insur- 
ance. 

Raising  a  family  alone  is  not  an  easy  task 
m  any  society,  and  in  our  very  complex  one 
**'^-  R has  had  her  problems. 

As  John  reached  high  school  age  he  be- 
»me  Increasingly  difficult  to  live  with.  His 
temper  flared,  he  neglected  his  school  work, 
ne  yearned  to  possess  more  of  the  materlaj 
pods  of  a  rich  society  in  which  he  and  his 
lamlly  were  very  poor.  He  stayed  out  late 
»nd  was  uncommunicative. 

In  the  language  of  the  psychologist.  John 
Wight  be  described  as  one  whose  self-image 
nad  not  developed  positively. 

In  unguarded  moments,  John  revealed  that 
"e  actually  held  a  concept  of  himself  as  an 
unworthy  person.  It  began  to  look  as  though 
Ba  behavior  would  soon  match  his  self-con- 


cept. John  seemed  to  stop  planning  for  his 
future. 

The  counselor  at  the  high  schocd  John 
attended  knew  something  of  both  John's 
negative  self-image  and  his  anti-social  be- 
havior. Mrs.  R had  talked  to  the  coun- 
selor about  her  difficulties,  and  John's  teach- 
ers had  too. 

When  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  be- 
gan recruiting  In  this  second  year  of  its  op- 
eration, the  counselor  recommended  John. 
When  John  talked  to  a  NYC  area  supervisor, 
a  spark  of  interest  was  generated  by  the 
idea  of  earning  some  money.  John's  own 
attempts  at  finding  a  Job  had  been  futile. 

John  went  to  work  in  a  hospital.  As  weeks 
went  by  he  seemed  to  change. 

Perhaps  It  was  the  few  dollars  of  spending 
money  he  now  had.  Perhaps  it  was  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  interest  his  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  area  supervisor  obviously  had  in  his 
success.  Perhaps  it  was  his  Job-supervisor's 
encouragement.  Perhaps  it  was  the  success 
he  had  at  his  work. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  insights  John  devel- 
oi>ed  into  the  working  world  of  his  society. 
Perhaps  all  of  these  contributed  to  John's 
new  self-image  as  a  person  of  worth  who 
could  succeed. 

John  is  not  a  composite  of  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  enrollees.  Each  enroliee's  story 
would  be  unique — for  each  is  a  different 
person.  All  they  really  share  is  an  opportu- 
nity. 

Some  324  students,  27  from  non-public 
schools,  and  297  from  public  schools,  are  en- 
rolled in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Eligibility  is  based  on  family  finances  relat- 
ing to  family  size. 

The  students  are  referred  by  school  per- 
sonnel, welfare,  state  employment,  and  pri- 
vate service  agencies.  'Enrollees  are  em- 
ployed 11  hours  weekly  at  $1.25  per  hour," 
indicates  project  director,  Clyde  R.  Man- 
chester. 

Students  work  at  104  different  Job  sites. 
Fifty-seven  are  employed  In  hospitals;  102 
in  public  and  non-public  schools;  94  In  city 
government  departments:  15  in  state  agen- 
cies; g  in  federal  agencies:  and  47  in  non- 
profit private  service  agencies. 

The  program  is  supported  by  a  $160,000 
grant  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  and  coordinated  by  Lyle  K.  Swan- 
son,  a  former  high  school  counselor. 

Three  area  supervisors  assist  in  placement. 
Individual  and  group  guidance,  and  soecial 
guidance  workshops  involving  career  "plan- 
ning, post-high  school  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  on-the-job  communications' 
skills. 

For  many  students,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  has  provided  an  opportunity 
for  experiencing  success  in  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  young  adult. 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger 


SPEECH 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  our  depaited  colleague, 
Hon.  J.  ARTHUR  Younger,  from  the  time 
he  first  came  to  Congress  in  1953.  He  had 
served  his  country  in  time  of  war  and 
he  zealously  served  his  adopted  State  of 
California  in  Congress  for  more  than  13 
years.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  integrity, 
dignity,  and  dedication  to  his  people  and 
to  his  country.  Our  Nation  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  his  loyal  service,  and  his 


death  has  saddened  all  of  us  here  where 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem.  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  his  friendship  and  extend 
my  sj-mpathy  to  his  widow. 


Galbraith  and  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  every 
American  knows  the  name  of  Al  Capp 
and  his  perceptive  cartoon  strip  syndi- 
cated in  most  newspapers.  But  perhaps 
not  too  many  are  aware  of  Mr.  Capp's 
keen  wit  and  his  understanding  of  the 
American  political  scene.  In  a  recent 
radio  special  on  NBC's  "Monitor,"  Mr. 
Capp  analyzed  "Gtalbralth  and  Ldberal- 
ism,"  which  I  feel  is  an  excellent  com- 
mentary of  the  present  state  of  liberalism 
in  America.  Here  is  what  he  said: 
Galbraith  and  Liberalism 
(By  Al  Ct^p) 

Kenneth  Galbraith  Is  my  neighbor  and 
friend.  Tomorrow,  he'll  still  be  my  neighbor. 
Galbraith  is  one  of  Harvard's  great  profes- 
sors, and  one  of  the  worlds  leading  econo- 
mists, and  I  mention  these  places  In  the 
order  of  their  Importance.  But  he's  beet 
known  for  having  created  the  phrase  "the 
affluent  society, "  which  Is  what  all  us  dead- 
brolte  Americans  are  now  known  as  to  the 
rest  of  the  woild. 

The  other  day  he  sent  me  his  latest  book, 
"The  New  Industrial  State,"  and  It  had  this 
Inscription — "To  Al  Oapp,  to  encourage  that 
old  Liberal'  revival — Affectionately,  Ken." 
WeU,  I  think  it'd  be  downright  unnelghborly 
not  to  answer  an  inscription  like  that.  And 
here's  the  answer — 

I  dont  figure  its  up  to  me.  Ken,  to  revive 
Liberalism.  It  seems  to  me  it's  up  to  the 
guys  who  kUIcd  It — you,  and  Arthur  Schies- 
Inger.  Jr.,  and  the  club  you  run — Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Rememl>er,  Ken,  how 
we  aU  learned — not  so  long  ago — to  sort  out 
Liberals  from  the  play-lt-safers  or  the  ultra- 
conservatives.  A  liberal  earned  the  right  to 
be  called  one  by  standing  up  and  fighting 
McCarthylsm  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  every- 
thing. You  fought  McCarthylsm,  Arthur,  Jr. 
did.  I  did.  and  so  did  the  ADA.  Who's 
changed?  You,  Ken.  And  Arthur.  Jr.,  amd  the 
ADA. 

A  Liberal  Is  a  guy  who  understood  the 
lunacy  of  our  old  policy  of  IsolaUoiUsm.  Re- 
member when  American  IsolatlonlsmVas  so 
strong  It  fought  every  effort  to  help  prevent 
Hitler  from  taking  over  the  world.  Even  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Zero  Mostel  as  a  die-hard  Iso- 
latlomst  Senator,  got  his  biggest,  most  bitter 
laugh  by  roaring.  "What  I  wants  to  know  is 
what  was  Pearl  Harbor  doing  in  the  Pacific?" 

The  Liberal  was  a  guy  who  risked  being 
called  a  war-monger  to  persuade  his  country 
to  pull  Its  head  out  of  the  sand  to  save  the 
free  world  and,  as  a  by-product,  to  save  our- 
selves. 

But  who  today  Is  urging  us  back  to  isola- 
tionism? Who  said  when  Israel  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  Communist- 
equipped  force,  "Since  I  am  opposed  to  uni- 
lateral intervention  In  the  Par  East.  I  must 
be  opposed  to  unilateral  intervention  in  the 
Near  East."  Or,  to  put  It  another  way.  let's 
not  lift  a  finger  to  stop  the  Communists  until 
they  get  to  Seattle. 

It  was  your  feU<jw  leader  of  American 
for  Democratic  Action  Ken — Arthur  Schles- 
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Inger,  Jr. — speaking  for  the  high  command 
of  your  Uberallsm.  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  my  foot!  They  become  Amertcans  for 
no  action  at  all.  No  difTerent,  really,  from  the 
ultra  conservative  Isolatlonlsta,  except  that 
they're  a  lot  more  sanctimonious. 

And  finally,  Ken,  do  you  remember  that  old 
photograph  (of)  Sewell  Avery?  It  was  a  sym- 
bol of  everything  Liberals  were  against. 
Sewell  Avery  was  an  old-time  tycoon.  When 
the  government  ordered  him  to  do  something 
he  didn't  care  to  do,  he  refused  to  do  It.  When 
they  ordered  hUn  to  move,  he  refused  to 
budge.  And  so  they  had  to  carry  him  out.  It 
was  a  famous  plctiure. 

Who,  today,  defies  the  government?  Who, 
today,  denounces  its  committees?  Who,  today, 
refused  to  leave  hearing  rooms  luitU  they're 
carried  out?  Not  the  Conservatives,  Ken.  The 
Liberals.  Your  Liberals.  Ouys  like  me  didn't 
desert  Liberalism,  Ken.  You  fellas  kid- 
napped It. 

This  la  Al  Capp  on  NBC's  "Monitor." 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF  Nirw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  al- 
ways dlfQcult  to  say  farewell  to  a  col- 
league who  has  departed  from  us — and 
from  this  world.  But  I  find  It  especially 
difficult  In  the  case  of  our  beloved  friend, 
"Art"  Younger. 

Not  only  was  Art — and  I  must  still  call 
him  that  for  his  very  nature  made  it  al- 
most Impossible  to  address  him  in  more 
formal  terms — one  of  the  roost  capable 
and  dedicated  Members  of  this  body, 
which  he  loved  so  well,  but  he  was,  truth 
to  tell,  a  comfort  Just  to  have  around.  His 
cheery  smUe,  his  innate  optimism,  and 
his  radiant  personality  brightened  many 
a  day  for  all  of  us. 

He  will  be  missed  for  these  qualities — 
but  he  will  Eilso  be  missed  for  reasons  of 
perhaps  greater  importance,  foremost 
ammig  which  would  be  that  Art  Younger 
was  one  of  those  Americans,  of  which  we 
have  far  too  few,  whose  every  thought, 
word,  and  action  was  marked  by  a  stal- 
wart sense  of  Integrity.  Whatever  he  be- 
lieved In.  he  believed  In  deeply,  and  on 
these  matters  there  was  no  room  for  com- 
promise. When  he  spoke  to  us  we  knew 
his  words  came  from  his  heart — and  his 
was  a  good  heart,  a  great  heart.  His  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents — and  to  his  Na- 
tion— can  be  measured  in  years  and  in 
substantial  accomplishments;  but  the 
true  measurement  of  his  service  would, 
for  this  basic  reason,  produce  a  truly  en- 
viable score,  and  it  thus  becomes  one  to 
which  we  all  should  aspire. 

The  French  dramatist,  Moliere,  wrote: 

If  everyone  were  clothed  with  integrity,  if 
every  heart  were  just,  frank,  kindly,  the  other 
virtues  would  be  well-nlgh  useless,  since  their 
chief  purpose  is  to  make  us  bear  with  pa- 
tience the  Injustice  of  our  fellows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  was  enriched 
through  the  years  of  J.  Arthur  Youngers 
service  In  it  because  he  was  one  among  us 
who  was  "clothed  with  Integrity,"  and 
whose  heart  was  a   "Just,   frank,   and 


kindly"  one.  Our  loss,  therefore,  is  a  very 
real  one,  and  one  we  can  111  aSord. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  be  sustained 
by  the  continuing  memory  of  our  de- 
parted colleague — find  constantly  en- 
couraged by  the  thought  of  his  shining 
example. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Robison  Joins  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Yoimger  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 


NLRB  Rebuffed  by  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  attention  is 
called  to  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which  took  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  task  for  the  application 
of  antlemployer  bias  in  the  disposition 
of  a  labor -management  dispute. 

That  court  action  inspired  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  That  paper  also  recently 
editorialized  concerning  another  NLRB 
abuse  of  power. 

The  two  editorials  follow : 
Locking  Otrr  Logic 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
sometimes  seems  determined  to  be  almost  a 
law  unto  Itself,  has  decided  to  accept  the 
Supreme  Court's  view  of  managament  lock- 
outs. But  it's  only  a  reluctant  recognition  of 
legal  reality  and  not  a  change  in  the  Board's 
basic  anti-employer  bias. 

In  the  case  at  issue,  the  Detroit  News  in 
1962  had  locked  out  employes.  Negotiations 
with  a  union  were  stalled,  so  the  newspaper 
decided  to  use  economic  pressure  to  try  to 
induce  movement  toward  a  settlement.  When 
the  union  appealed  to  the  NLRB,  however, 
the  Board  held  that  the  lockout  was  an 
undue  exercise  of  economic  power — an  espe- 
cially ridiculous  idea  in  this  Instance,  since 
the  union  Involved  was  the.Teamsters. 

In  any  event,  the  NLRB  finding  ran  head- 
on  into  two  Supreme  Court  decisions,  which 
spelled  out  a  much  more  logical  approach  to 
lockouts.  In  essence  they  make  it  clear  that, 
in  labor-management  battles,  it's  less  than 
fair  to  strip  one  side  of  a  legitimate  weapon. 

Though  labor  unions  have  tried,  with  some 
success,  to  make  "lockout"  a  dirty  word,  the 
fact  Is  that  it  is  largely  merely  the  reverse  of 
a  strike.  Stringent  curbs  on  the  practice  may 
have  made  some  sense  when  unions  were 
powerless,   but  that  time  is  long  since  past. 

The  chief  tactical  difference  between 
strikes  and  lockouts,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
plained, is  a  matter  of  timing,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  was  particularly  evident  in  a 
1965  case. 

That  year,  American  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
which  builds  and  repairs  ships  at  Great 
Lakes  ports,  was  conducting  wage  negotia- 
tions with  eight  different  unions.  The  talks 
broke  down  in  August,  but  the  unions  put 
off  striking:  the  company's  busiest  season, 
you  see,  is  winter,  with  the  Great  Lakes 
frozen  and  ships  laid  up  for  any  needed 
repairs. 

Rather  than  wait  around  for  the  union  to 
squeeze  the  firm  when  they  pleased,  the 
company  began  laying  off  workers,  hoping  to 
bring  the  dispute  to  a  head.  The  tactic 
worked;  agreement  was  reached  before  winter 
came.   And    tlie   Supreme    Court,   over   the 


NLRB's  objection*,  held  that  American  Ship, 
building  had  acted  entirely  within  its  rights. 

Lockouts,  like  strikes,  are  painful  for  em- 
ployers as  well  as  employes.  The  company 
loses  income  and  Its  varioiis  expenses  of  plant 
maintenance  continue  on  unabated.  Yet  if  a 
firm  feels  sure  it  wUl  be  shut  down  by  a 
strike  anyway,  it's  only  reasonable  that  It 
may  want  to  pick  the  time. 

Even  with  the  new  ofiScial  attitude.  lock- 
outs and  strikes  are  not  on  equal  legal  foot- 
ing. Unions  can  and  increasingly  do  strike 
for  practically  any  purpose  and  sometimes 
for  what  may  appear  to  be  almost  no  purpose 
at  all — except  to  harass  employers.  Compa- 
nies have  no  way  to  recoup  losses,  which 
can  be  staggering,  from  the  unions'  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  the  strike  weapon. 

Lockouts,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  legal  restrictions. 
With  some  Justification,  for  Instance,  em- 
ployers cannot  lock  out  their  workers  If  it  Is 
evident  that  their  purpose  is  to  coerce  em- 
ployes into  refraining  from  joining  a  labor 
union. 

The  Labor  Board,  moreover,  manifestly  in- 
tends to  try  to  continue  to  bar  lockouts  In 
any  way  It  can.  In  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  the  NLRB  argued  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  stand  "does  not  insulate  all 
lockouts  from  iUegallty  solely  because  no 
bad  motive  exists." 

Before  the  NLRB,  in  other  words,  one  side 
is  still  a  good  deal  more  equal  than  the  other. 
Still,  it's  mildly  encouraging  that  the  Board 
can  no  longer  entirely  shut  out  equity  and 
logic. 

Misplaced    Concern 

Plainly  there  is  something  wrong  when  a 
citizen  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
labor  union  can  be  penalized  for  asking  an 
election  at  the  plant  where  he  works  to  find 
out  whether  a  majority  of  his  fellow  em- 
ployes want  the  union  to  continue  to  rep- 
resent them.  It's  even  worse  when  his  pen- 
alty Is  upheld  by  a  Federal  agency  which  U 
supposed  to  protect  him  again  abuses  of  un- 
ion power. 

If  an  employe  is  forbidden  to  use  the  legal 
avenue  making  possible  the  ouster  of  a  un- 
ion a  majority  of  workers  no  longer  wants, 
then  he  may  bo  doomed  to  belong  to  the 
union  as  long  as  it  exists.  That  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  where  the  union  shop,  re- 
quiring union  membership  as  a  condition 
of  employment,  prevails.  Of  course  he  can 
try  to  find  other  work.  Either  way.  It  Is  not 
much  of  a  choice,  as  a  member  of  an  AFL- 
CIO  Steelworker*  local  employed  at  a  steel 
plant  in  California  has  discovered. 

This  employe  filed  a  petition,  as  he  legally 
was  entitled  to  do,  with  the  Natlon.al  Labor 
Relations  Board  asking  an  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  majority  of  workers  at  the 
plant  wished  to  continue  their  union  mem- 
bership. Affronted  by  this  challenge  to  Iti 
position,  the  union  suspended  the  petition- 
er's membership  and,  for  good  measure,  fined 
him  $500,  the  fine  later  being  withdraw. 

In  turn  the  employe  appealed  to  the  NLRB, 
charging  that  his  union  was  interfering  with 
his  right  to  file  a  decertification  petition. 
The  NLRB  dismissed  his  complaint,  on  the 
ground  that  since  such  petitions  are  of  seri- 
ous "union  concern,"  the  unions  must  b« 
able  to  protect  themselves  by  penalizing  em- 
ployes who  file  them. 

To  be  sure,  any  move  to  decertify  a  union 
as  the  workers'  bargaining  agency  Is  of  "un- 
ion concern" — especially  when  to  date  about 
two-thirds  of  all  decertification  elections 
have  been  lost  by  the  challenged  unions. 
But  In  its  eagerness  to  protect  unions  against 
collapse  the  NLRB  shows  an  almost  Incredi- 
ble lack  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Individual  inember  and  for  his  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  union  in  fact 
represents  a  majority  voice. 

By  coincidence,  Congress  now  seems  close 
to  repealing  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
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My  Act,  a  move  that  would  Invalidate  state 
itfbt-to-work  laws  that  protect  employes 
lAlnst  compulsory  unionism.  The  NLRB 'a 
[funtlon  ot  union  coerdcxi  should,  at  the 
wy  least,  persuads  ths  law-makers  to  take 
soother  look  at  what  they  are  asked  to  en- 
dorse. 


Public  Records  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iixiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  public  records  Law — ^Public  Law 
89-487 — became  effective  on  July  4,  1967. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  how  well  the  new 
law  will  work  In  making  more  Govern- 
ment information  available  to  the  people. 

The  opportunity  for  the  administra- 
tion to  improve  the  public's  right  to  know 
was  discussed  in  editorial  comments  in 
the  Arlington  Day  of  Arlington  Heights, 
ni.,  on  July  10,  1967,  and  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  17,  1967.  I  commend 
these  editorial  comments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  editorials  fol- 
low: 
(Prom  the  Arlington  (111.)  Day,  JvUy  10,  1967) 

A  Step  Forward  in  Orm  Right  To  Know 

You  can't  go  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  see  your  neighbor's  Income  tax 
return,  or  storm  into  the  Pentagon  and  de- 
mand a'  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  thanks 
to  Public  Law  8fr-487,  your  right  to  peek  be- 
hind the  bureaucratic  curtain  in  which  big 
government  cloaks  Itself  has  been  greatly 
enhanced. 

In  the  past,  a  person  asking  to  see  docu- 
ments In  a  particular  government  agency 
bad  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
agency,  that  he  had  a  demonstrable  need  for 
the  information. 

Under  the  new  law,  which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  Jtily  4,  any  person  may  request  in- 
formation from  a  government  agency.  Fur- 
thermore, the  agency  must  provide  a  read- 
ing room,  a  list  of  administrative  materials 
fai  photocopying  equipment  for  public  use. 

If  a  request  for  Information  is  denied,  the 
burden  of  Justifying  the  denial  rests  with 
ths  agency.  If  the  private  citizen  still  thinks 
he  should  have  the  information,  he  can  file 
lult  against  the  agency  denying  It. 

The  government's  files  have  not  been  flung 
wide  open  by  any  means.  Material  falling 
within  nine  categories — such  as  national  de- 
fense secrets,  foreign  policy  documents,  per- 
•onnel  records — Is  exempted. 

The  law  has  already  been  criticized  as 
being  fuzzy,  confusing  and  open  to  varying 
Interpretations  as  to  what  is  exempted  and 
wliat  is  not.  Some  agency  officials  foresee  no 
effect  on  their  information  policies;  others 
predict  a  rash  of  lawsuits  to  test  the  law  in 
courts. 

Congress  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  law,  promises  Its  House 
sponsor.  Rep.  John  Moss,  D-Callf. 

"The  objective  of  the  new  law  is  clear," 
«ay»  Moss.  "How  weU  It  works  will  depend 
on  how  effectively  the  people  exercise  their 
narantee  of  access  to  the  facts  of  govern- 
ment." 

IProm  the  New  York  "nmes,  JtUy  17,  1967] 

Spmrr  or  Infohmation 

The  aigniflcance  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 

m»Uon  Law  which  symboUoally  took  effect 

"••7   4   cannoit    be    measured    In    statutory 


words  alone.  Government  bureaucrats  can 
take  comfort  In  both  tbe  rules  and  the  ex- 
ceptions. What  Is  naore  Important  is  that 
such  a  law  is  on  th«  books  at  alL  How  It  wUl 
work  will  depend  primarily  on  th«  tons  and 
style  set  by  the  Administration  and  Oongrees. 

The  new  law's  most  Important  provision 
establishes  the  right  of  Judicial  review  of 
administrative  decisions  to  withhold  records, 
with  the  burden  on  tlie  Government  to 
justify  any  censorship.  The  new  law  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  It  easier  to  ascertain  con- 
tents of  Government  contracts,  the  proce- 
dures of  Federal  agencies,  and  how  members 
of  regulatory  bodies  vote. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment's confidential  or  commercial  records 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Resrtrlc- 
tlons  on  security  matters — If  not  managed 
to  deceive  press  and  public — have  long  been 
accepted.  So.  too.  personal  facts  about  bolh 
Government  employes  and  private  cltl2!ens 
whose  names  are  in  Government  files  should 
be  safeguATded.  DlfBcultlee  may  arise  In  the 
In-between  area  where  powerful  agencies  are 
asked  to  disclose  records  on  their  regulations 
and  decisions.  Here  Is  where  the  public's 
right  to  know  can  become  a  reality  If  not 
blocked  by  bureaucratic  subterfuge. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  Horwitz:  Out- 
standing PkilanthropisU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  and  call  attention  to 
the  outstanding  humanltarlanlsm  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alvln  Horwitz,  longtime  resi- 
dents of  Wichita  Palla,  Tex. 

As  evidenced  by  the  many  notable 
deeds  performed  by  this  couple  in  the 
service  of  their  fellow  man,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horwitz  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  outstanding  examples  of  the  type  of 
devoted  citizens  who  have  helped  build 
OUT  great  country. 

Reviewing  Al  Horwitz'  life,  one  comes 
to  the  obvious  conclusion  that  Al  Hor- 
witz is  an  active  supporter  of  any  hu- 
manitarian cause.  Bom  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  A]  and  his  family  moved  to  Kaylor, 
Pa.,  when  he  was  very  young.  Having 
lived  In  Kaylor  imtU  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school,  he  and  his  family  re- 
turned to  Cleveland.  Following  his  grad- 
uation from  Spencerlan  Business  College, 
he  became  a  manager  of  a  grocery  com- 
pany. It  was  in  this  position  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  Salvation 
Army,  supplying  churches  with  the 
names  of  needy  people,  and  then  sending 
out  food  bfiskets  from  the  churches  to 
the  poor  and  needy. 

In  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horwitz  moved 
to  Wichita  Falls,  where  he  has  been  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  most  active 
participant  in  all  types  of  philanthropic 
activities.  Indeed,  Mr.  Horwitz  has  been 
active  on  not  only  the  local  level,  but  also 
on  the  State  and  National  levels. 

In  Wichita  Palls.  Al  contlnuted  his  In- 
terest in  the  Salvation  Army,  serving  on 
the  board  and  periodically  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  One  of  his  most  significant 
activities  with  the  Salvation  Army  has 


been  his  promotion  and  direction  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Christmas  basket  pro- 
gram over  many  yetirs. 

Although  Mr.  Horwitz  devotes  much 
time  to  the  Salvation  Army,  he  has  been 
and  is  sttll  active  In  many  other  organi- 
zations. He  is  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  USO  In  Wichita  Palls,  and  has  ac- 
tively served  It  for  many  years  in  various 
capacities.  At  one  time  he  was  the  only 
civilian  on  the  USO  council  serving 
three  agencies — the  YMCA,  the  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  and  the  Salvation 
Army — simul  taneously  • 

Other  local  activities  include  mem- 
bership In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
participation  in  United  Fund  drives,  par- 
ticipation in  the  Antldef  amation  League. 
Including  a  term  as  State  chairman  of 
that  organization,  membership  In  B'nai 
B'rith,  membership  in  the  American 
Legion,  and  support  for  the  arts  In 
Wichita  Palls  such  as  the  symphony  and 
the  civic  theater. 

An  example  of  his  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  is  a  program  he  originated 
several  years  ago  arranging  for  free 
medical  attention  for  impoverished  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  his  participation  In  the 
Wichita  Family  Council,  a  group  devot- 
ing time  to  counsel  couples  with  marital 
problems. 

In  addition  to  his  many  local  activities, 
Al  Horwitz  finds  time  to  serve  on  the 
State  level  with  the  same  devotion.  For 
the  past  several  years  he  has  worked 
untiringly  for  the  State  hospital  program 
in  Texas  through  the  volimteer  council 
of  the  State  hospital  program  in  Wichita 
Palls.  His  influence  has  also  been  used  to 
obtain  a  former  TJS.  Government  hos- 
pital for  use  as  a  TB  hospital  in  T^ler. 
Tex.  Mr.  Horwitz  added  greatly  to  the 
physical  comfort  of  the  State  hospital 
at  Wichita  Falls  by  obtaining  a  $25,000 
appropriation  from  the  State  for  chairs 
and  settees. 

On  the  national  level  Al  Horwitz  has 
been  sending  patients  for  yean  to  the 
National  Jewish  Hospital  in  Denver,  the 
City  of  Hope  in  Duarte.  Calif.,  and  the 
Leo  Levi  Memorial  Hospital  In  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  where  they  receive  free 
treatment  and  care  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  obtained.  It  is  said  of  Mr.  Hor- 
witz' concern  for  his  fellow  man  in  a 
recently  prepared  biography : 

The  fortunate  ones  who  come  to  Mr,  Hor- 
witz' attention  receive  more  than  cars  for 
Iniberculosls,  asthma,  heart,  cancer,  or  arth- 
riUs.  They  receive  his  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy, both  of  which  start  Al  Horwltx  on  a 
quick,  quiet  campaign  to  see  th&t  his 
charges  are  provided  with  the  essentials  they 
might  need.  Including  spending  money  sjid 
a  few  non-essentials  Just  to  make  their  lives 
brighter. 

As  I  have  called  attention  to  the  de- 
voted community  service  ot  Al  Horwitz, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  also  would  I  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  contributions  of  his  wife. 
Sarah. 

Having  married  Al  In  1918,  Sarah 
moved  with  him  to  Wichita  Falls  In  1919, 
where  she  became  active  in  all  aspects 
of  community  service.  She  participated 
in  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  furthering  hu- 
man welfare  in  the  community.  During 
her  membership  in  this  organizatim  Mrs. 
Horwitz  has  served  in  numerous  offices 
including  the  presidency.  Another  area  of 
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community  service  In  which  Sarah  has 
been  active  la  the  support  of  the  day 
nursery  program  in  Wichita  Palls.  A  life 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Day  Nursery,  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mexican  Day  Nursery  since 
Its  inception. 

Other  activities  of  Mrs.  Horwitz  include 
participation  at  the  organizational  m>eet- 
ing  of  the  Wichita  Palls  chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  continued 
participation  In  that  organization 
through  the  years.  That  Mrs.  Horwitz 
Is  very  Interested  In  hospital  work  Is 
evidenced  by  her  membership  In  the 
Wichita  Palls  General  Hospital  Auxiliary 
and  the  BeUianla  Hospital  Auxiliary. 
Other  civic  activities  Include  member- 
ship In  the  Woman's  Forum  in  which  she 
has  held  various  oflBces,  membership  in 
the  Federated  Missionary  Society,  a 
position  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
YWCA,  and  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary.  She,  with  her  hus- 
b€ind,  actively  support  the  Wichita  Falls 
Symphony  League.  A  board  member  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  years,  she  presently 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Dallas  chapter 
of  the  women's  committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Jewish  Hospital.  An  active  participant 
In  the  National  Coimcll  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Mrs.  Horwitz  has  been  on  its  board 
since  its  inception  in  Wichita  Falls  in 
1940.  Along  with  her  husband,  she  has 
been  active  In  many  United  Fund  drives. 
One  of  her  most  recent  projects  was 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  1966  Mother's 
March  for  the  March  of  Dimes  In 
Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horwitz  belong  to  Temple 
Israel.  He  has  served  as  president  of  its 
congregation  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Temple's  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs. 
Horwitz  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
congregation  and  was  president  of  the 
Temple  Israel  Sisterhood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
say  that  these  distinguished,  unselfish, 
and  faithful  civil  servants  are  residents 
of  my  district.  I  only  wish  that  there  were 
more  untiring  humanitarians  such  as  the 
Horwitzes  In  our  Nation.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horwitz,  through  their  48  years  of  com- 
munity service  In  Wichita  Falls.  In  the 
State,  and  In  the  Nation,  have  indeed  ac- 
complished what  all  of  us  should  strive  to 
do — ^make  this  Nation  a  better  place  In 
which  to  Uver-and  should  serve  as  shin- 
ing examples  of  Individuals  who  can  al- 
ways find  time  and  energy  to  serve  their 
fellow  man. 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF  MIBSOUIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Representative  J.  Arthttr  Yoxjngbe,  of 
California,  la  a  great  loss  to  his  friends, 
to  California,  and  to  the  Nation.  But  his 
achievements  will  endure  In  the  years 
ahead  as  a  monument  to  his  patriotism, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  to  his  integrity. 

His  passing  Is  a  great  loss  to  this  body, 


and  especiaDy  is  It  felt  by  the  people 
of  the  11th  District  of  California  whom 
he  represented  so  long  and  so  well  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Those  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him  respected  him  for  his  wisdom  and 
dedication  to  America's  most  noble 
principles.  The  Nation  and  State  which 
Art  Younger  served  have  lost  a  sincere 
and  dedicated  public  servant,  and  his 
presence  and  his  service  will  be  sorely 
missed. 


What  Better  Ally? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
shows  that  whenever  the  Soviets  are 
strongly  resisted,  they  withdraw.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  attain  the  same  result  if  we 
apply  this  policy  to  the  Middle  East. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  item  which  apH 
peared  in  the  July  1967  issue  of  the 
Monthly  Investment  Letter  of  Hayden, 
Stone,  Inc. 

The  article  follows: 

The  24th  P«lm : 
"The   earth   la  the  Lord's   and  the  fullness 
thereof, 
The  world  and  they  that  dweU  therein. 
For  he  hath  founded  It  upon  the  seas 
And  establlsbed  It  upon  the  floods. 
Who  shall  ascend  Into  the  hlU  of  the  Lord 
Or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place? 
He  that  hath  clean  bands  and  a  pure  heart, 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity 
Nor  sworn  deceitfully." 

What  Better  Ally? 
When  a  man  believes  hla  own  lies,  he  Is 
considered  to  be  neurotic,  and  when  he  tries 
to  force  these  lies  on  the  world  around  him. 
he  is  put  away.  In  our  opinTon,  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  wholly  sincere  In  their  presenta- 
tion of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  truth; 
they  are  not  lying,  in  the  ordinary  sense — 
they  are  simply  reasoning  from  distorted 
premises  to  the  false  conclusions  that  result 
from  60  years  of  an  anti-world  neurosis. 
One  must  not  be  too  harsh  In  condemning 
the  present  Russian  propaganda;  it  Is  of  s 
piece  with  their  50  years  of  untruth.  TTie  Im- 
portant thing  is  to  resist,  not  their  name- 
calling,  but  tbelr  acts,  and  the  record  shows 
that  whenever  they  are  reeisted,  they  with- 
draw. The  poert-war  Soviet  take-overs  In 
E:astem  Europe  were  not  resisted,  and  the 
Communist  dictatorships  are  still  there, 
creating  poverty  and  misery  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  for  100  million  people;  the  sub- 
sequent Communist  attempts  were  resisted — 
in  Iran,  In  Oreece,  in  Malaya,  In  West  Ber- 
lin, m  Austria,  In  Korea,  in  Quemoy  and 
Itlatsu,  in  Cube,  in  Africa,  and  In  Indonesia — 
and  In  every  case,  the  Communists  eventu- 
ally withdrew.  The  Soviet  high  command, 
like  the  VS.,  is  realistic  enough  not  to  want 
a  major  confrontation  or  a  major  war,  they 
want  only  political  revolution  throughout 
the  world  and  Communist  control  subsid- 
ized by  and  directed  from  Moscow.  In  the 
present  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Russians  will 
again  withdraw  Lf  only  we  act  with  the  Orm- 
nees  that  they  respect.  We  know  no  reason- 
able formula  that  the  Russians  and  the  Arabs 
will  accept — but  we  think  that  a  strong  U.S. 
conunltment  to  Israel,  In  our  own  interest, 
will  solve  the  problem  for  years  to  come. 
Wltb  the  Russians  one  has  to  be  deflnite; 
they  don't  understand  nuisances. 


Address  Delivered  at  Commissbning  of 
U.S.S.  "Samnel  Gomperi" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

Q»    WASHrNWrOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Samuel 
Gompers  Is  one  of  the  great  men  in 
American  history,  and  a  fitting  tribute 
was  paid  to  him  and  what  he  stood  for 
when  the  U.S.S.  Samuel  Gompers  was 
commissioned  on  July  1.  1967,  at  the 
Puget  Soimd  Naval  Yard,  Bremerton 
Wash.  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer 
"William  P.  Schnitzler  voiced  the  tribute 
on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  address  of 
Mr.  Schnitzler  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Three  years  ago  this  month  the  President 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifled  that  the  keel  of  the  USS  Samuel 
Gompers  had  been  well  and  truly  laid  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Yard. 

A  year  ago  many  of  us  participated  In  the 
launching  of  thte  vessel  that  boars  the  name 
of  the  founding  president  of  the  AFL. 

Today,  this  vessel  formally  Joins  the  ac- 
tive fleet  of  the  United  States  Navy— and 
It  Is  a  proud  day  for  all  of  us. 

The  great  pride  with  which  the  AFL-CIO 
salutes  this  vessel  and  the  United  States 
Navy  is  not  only  because  It  bears  the  name. 
of  the  first  leader  of  organized  labc^  in 
America.  It  la  because,  in  a  real  sense,  that 
this  vessel  and  this  Navy  typify  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  Gompers  stood. 

At  the  time  of  the  keel-laying.  George 
Meany  recalled  that  Gompers  was  a  man  of 
peace,  who  reaUzed  that  peace  among  men 
and  security  among  nations  could  only  be 
assured  by  the  strength  of  the  United 
States.  Those  words,  in  the  light  of  events 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  of  the  last  three 
months,  have  even  greater  significance  to- 
day. 

As  we  gather  to  honor  this  man  and  cele- 
brate this  mom.ent.  it  would  mock  the  mem- 
ory of  Samuel  Gompers  if  we  were  to  lo(* 
up<Mi  this  vessel  as  an  implement  of  brute 
power  rather  than  as  an  Instrument  for 
peace. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  eavisee  he 
cherished,  tf  the  name  of  Samuel  Gompera 
were  to  be  displayed  to  the  world  solely  is 
an  espreecion  of  oiu-  awesome  military  capa- 
bility. 

Instead,  the  USS  Samtul  Gompers.  as  we 
know,  represents  the  armor  of  security  that 
we  must  give  to  ourselves  and  the  free  world 
until  man  Is  able  to  conquer  and  eradicate 
the  scourge  of  war. 

Gompers  was  a  man  of  peace,  who  realized 
that  war  is  a  plague  more  cruel  and  more 
destructive  than  any  economic  or  natural 
disaster.  And  so  he  fought  to  combat  the 
causes  of  war  with  the  same  fervor  he  gave 
to  combatting  the  causes  of  man's  social 
ills:  starvation.  Joblessness,  slums.  Ignor- 
ance, disease. 

It  was  as  the  leader  of  American  labor  tlist 
Gompers  sought  to  secure  the  peace  at  tbe 
end  of  World  War  I.  And  out  of  that  effort 
came  one  of  hla  greatest  monuments,  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  which  be 
helped  found  and  which  continues  today  m 
a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  NaUcau- 
This  organization,  which  seeks  to  achlev* 
standards  of  fairness,  decency  and  Justice 
among  all  the  working  people  of  the  world, 
can  be  an  effective  instrument  toward  elim- 
inating much  of  the  suffering  and  want  U> 
each  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Compen 
saw  this  half  a  century  ago. 
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At  home,  Gompers  gave  equally  of  hlm- 
lelf  In  behalf  of  the  belief  that  our  nation, 
could  become  a  great  humanitarian  power. 
He  believed  that  If  tbe  working  people  pros- 
pered they  could  free  themselves  from  tbe 
slums,  they  could  lead  worthwhile  Uvea; 
their  children  could  receive  schooling,  they 
could  stirvive  the  diseases  of  chUdhood  and 
they  could  conquer  the  afflictions  of  their 
fathers.  It  was  In  this  era  that  chUd  labor 
laws,  workmen's  compensation,  industrial 
safety  laws  and,  most  lmix)rtant,  the  gospel 
of  united  action,  flowered  and  grew. 

In  this  respect,  Gompers  succeeded  far  be- 
yond the  goals  he  dreamed  of  as  an  Immi- 
grant youth  wrapping  tobaoco  into  cigars  in 
an  unheated  New  York  loft  and  studying  at 
night  in  a  wretched  slum. 

Today  we  are  all  part  of  the  fulfillment  of 
Gompers'  dreams.  We  are  a  nation  of  great 
affluence.  But — speaking  for  the  labor  move- 
ment— we  are  also  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Gom- 
pers, and  the  Job  is  not  yet  flalstaed. 

To  say  that — to  note  that  many  of  Gom- 
pers' dreams  are  still  not  achieved  Is,  in  a  real 
sense,  to  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  him..  He 
was  at  once  a  practical  man  and  a  dreamer. 
He  dreamed  of  a  better  world  and  he  worked 
to  achieve  it — a  step  at  a  time.  But  he  never 
lost  sight  of  his  goals. 

Nor  has  America — nor  has  tbe  American 
labor  movement. 

Abroad,  we  seek  strong,  democratic  na- 
tions. And  to  this  end  American  labor  de- 
votes considerable  of  its  resources  and  the 
know-how  of  its  people  to  translating  this 
search  into  tangible  results. 

At  home,  we  seek  to  carry  forward — a  step 
at  a  time— the  quest  for  a  more  rewarding' 
life  in  a  peaceful  world. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  keel-laying 
of  the  CSS  Gompers  and  in  the  months  that 
the  labors  of  thousands  of  men  were  shaping 
this  vessel  into  being,  our  nation  has  taken 
several  steps  forward. 

In  these  montlis  we  have  seen  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be- 
come law;  we  have  seen  Medicare  become 
law;  we  have  seen  the  enactment  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  aid  aa  well  as 
higher  education  legislation;  we  have  seen 
Implementation  of  the  one  man-one  vote 
principle;  we  have  seen  expanded  programs 
to  deal  with  air  and  water  pollution.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  achievements.  There 
are  many  others,  each  of  which  would  have 
had  the  fullest  encouragement  of  Samuel 
Gompers. 

So,  as  each  great  scourge  gives  way  grud- 
gingly to  forces  that  Gompers  helped  rally 
and  set  into  motion,  let  us  pledge  that  the 
DSS  Samuel  Gompers  will  always  symbol- 
ize our  nation's  constant  pursuit  of  hu- 
manltarianlsm  and  peace. 

This  ship  bears  a  proud  name  and  she 
flies  a  proud  flag.  She  wUl  sail  on  the  seas 
of  the  world  as  a  symbol  to  all  men  of  free- 
dom and  hope — for  all  men  at  all  times. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  she  will  know  only 
calm  seas  and  fair  winds.  But  we  know  that 
If  the  waves  grow  rough  and  the  winds  grow 
cold,  the  USS  Samuel  Gompers  wUl  be 
worthy  of  the  fine  tradition  of  the  men  who 
bum  her  and  of  the  name  she  bears. 


Wiretappug  and  Eavetdropping 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  vraGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
w  extend  my  remarks,  I  quote  herewith 
«>  editorial  from  the  July  11  Issue  of  the 
noanoke  World  News,  published  In  Ro- 


anoke, Va.,  which  ventilates  and  Illumi- 
nates the  smog  which  too  often  surroimds 
the  question  of  electronic  surveilance 
conducted  by  law-enforcement  officers 
imder  proper  court  orders: 

This  Mattes  of  Eavesdropping 
Another  boon  to  criminals,  especially  those 
engaged  in  organized  lawbreaklng.  comes 
from  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark's  new 
edict  banning  all  wiretapping  and  almost  all 
eavesdropping  by  federal  agents.  Only  cases 
involving  national  security  are  exempt  from 
the  regtilations. 

Now,  whoUy  unregulated  wiretapping  and 
unwarranted  snooping  on  citizens  by  govern- 
mental agenclee  are  not  to  be  condoned.  In 
1966  President  Johnson  issued  limitations  on 
eavesdropping  which  seemed  to  be  sound  and 
acceptable.  Attorney  General  Clark's  rules 
go  beyond  the  President's  curbs. 

All  agenclee  of  the  federal  government  are 
affected  by  the  regulations  but  affected  more 
than  any  others  are  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, which  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to  de- 
light in  hamstringing. 

Federal  agents  have  grown  to  depend  in- 
creasingly on  eavesdropping  electronic  de- 
vices in  recent  years  because  courts  have 
held  other  forms  of  eavesdropping  to  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Under  some  interpretations  of  the  recent 
Berger  bugging  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  court  moved  toward  banning  aU 
eavesdropping  by  law-enforcement  agencies. 
It  Is  highly  interesting  to  note  that  the 
majority  decision  in  this  controversial  case 
was  written  by  Justice  Tom  Clark,  father  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Justice  Clark  appeared 
to  be  saying  two  different  things  In  his 
opinion.  One  was  that  the  New  York  State 
law  under  which  Ralph  Berger  was  con- 
victed of  a  bribery  conspiracy  was  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  was  "too  broad  In  its 
sweep"  and  other  was  to  set  up  requirements 
for  a  valid  law  that  would  be  Impossible  to 
meet. 

Justice  Black,  whose  dedication  to  Con- 
stitutionalism is  unquestioned.  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  ripped  Justice  Clark's  opin- 
ion to  prices.  Certainly  eavesdroppers  are 
obnoxious.  Justice  Black  admitted,  but,  he 
contended,  "they  are  assuredly  not  engaged 
in  a  more  "ignoble'  or  'dirty  business"  than 
are  bribers,  thieves,  burglars,  robbers,  rapists, 
kidnapers  and  murderers  .  .  ."" 

He  made  the  additional  jxjlnts  that  "to 
deal  with  such  specimens  of  our  society, 
eavesdroppers  are  not  merely  useful,  they  are 
frequently  a  necessity"  and  that  ""crimes,  un- 
speakably horrid  crimes,  are  with  us  in  this 
country,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  any  known  method  of  detecting  and 
correcting  them  unless  it  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  or  deemed  inadvisable  by  legis- 
lative policy— neither  of  which  I  believe 
to  be  true  of  eavesdropping." 

Neither  do  we.  But  the  fight  against  crime 
is  being  crippled  by  the  Berger  decision 
written  by  Justice  Tom  Clark  and  the  new 
regulations  Imposed  by  his  son,  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark. 


Teenager  of  Today 

■EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^ES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  unfavor- 
able publicity  given  the  teenager  of  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bill  Cunningham  of 
Savannah,  Ga. 


The  inspiring  community  program  de- 
scribed in  his  letter,  in  my  opinion, 
should  dispel  some  of  the  fears  In  Amer- 
ican minds  that  our  young  petnile  have 
evolved  into  a  pattern  of  revolt  toward 
authority  and  a  lackadaisical  attitude 
toward  community  service 

The  letter  foUows: 

SotJTHERN  Beli.  Telephone  and 

Telegraph  Co., 
Savannah,  Ga.,  July  13,  1967. 
Hon.  Elliott  Hagan, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  At  this  writing.  Sa- 
vannah is  blessed  with  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  teen-agers  here  and  in 
other  areas  where  unfavorable  publicity  has 
too  often  classified  our  young  people  as 
rowdy,  destructive  and  lawless. 

During  the  past  three  months,  tlilrteen 
groufw  of  teen  citizens.  In  as  many  areas  in 
Savannah,  have  organized  to  clean  up  their 
neighborhoods.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Betty  Washington  of  the  Chatham  County 
Health  Department  and  Chairman  of  the 
Youth  Committee  of  the  "Keep  Beautiful 
Savannah  Clean"  Committee  they  have 
picked  up  200,000  pounds  of  litter.  Nearly 
every  Saturday,  weather  permitting,  they 
have  cleaned  up  streets,  lanes  and  vacant 
lots. 

Adults  have  organized  councils  and  these 
women  plan  where  to  clean  up.  then  orga- 
nize the  teens  into  groups  and  super\-ise  the 
work. 

The  City  Manager  awarded  citations  to 
groups  and  individuals  at  a  recent  dance 
sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
appreciation  of  the  good  work.  "The  news- 
papers, radio  and  TV  stations  have  had  spe- 
cial programs  and  news  items  for  the  public 
to  view  and  hear. 

Burl  Womack  Is  attempting  to  have  a  pro- 
gram on  "Monitor"  in  the  near  future. 

This  is  such  an  outstanding  gesture  that 
our  teens  are  showing  here,  that  I  would 
like  to  recommend  for  your  consideration 
the  possibility  of  calling  this  to  Mrs.  John- 
son's attention.  It  ties  in  directly  with  her 
"Make  American  Beautiful"'  program. 

The  fever  is  catching  on  in  Savannah  and 
more  service  stations,  places  of  business, 
schools  and  individuals  are  working  to  beau- 
tify their  areas. 

The  City  and  County  have  put  on  addi- 
tional help  and  are  doing  more  than  ever 
before  to  clean  up  and  trim  up  streets,  roads 
and  lanes. 

The  Garden  Club  Councils  are  taking  up 
the  challenge  and  big  things  are  expected 
from  them. 

I  have  many  pictures  of  the  teens  at  work. 
Am  enclosing  one  typical  picture.  Inciden- 
tally while  most  of  the  groups  are  Negro,  we 
only  refer  to  them  as  teen-age  citizens. 

If  you  feel  that  this  program  is  worthy  of 
promoting  nationally  and  we  can  give  more 
Information  or  pictures,  please  caU  on  xib. 

Doug  Guthrie  or  Plcot  Floyd  will  bear  me 
out  on  above  statements. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Bill  Cunningham, 

Public  Relations. 


Proposal  for  a  Redwood  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  column 
of  keen  interest  to  those  people  who  ap- 
preciate and  support  the  preservation  of 
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our  natural  resources,  written  by  Mr. 
Wes  Lawrence  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  June  22,  1967,  Is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

The  last  paragraph  of  his  column 
raises  a  very  Important  questicsi  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  Congress  agree  also. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  this 
column  In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

What  Right  To  Cut  Rsiwoods? 
(By  Wes  Lawrence) 

Some  weeka  ago  I  urged  rupport  of  one 
or  another  of  the  proposals  for  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  to  save  a  decent  portion  at 
the  remaining  giants  that  grow  nowbere 
else  In  the  world.  Subsequently  Henry  A. 
Merlo,  president  of  the  Callfomla  Redwood 
Association,  addressed  a  letter  to  The  Plain 
Dealer  aaserting  that  my  column  "may  have 
given  your  readers  an  erroneous  Impres- 
sion." 

"Mr.  Lawrence  stated  that  only  250.000 
acres  of  the  coast  redwood  forest  remain," 
wrote  Mr.  Merlo. 

"There  are  not  only  as  many  redwoods 
as  ever,  but  there  may  be  more  trees  today 
than  when  man  first  began  utilizing  them, 
according  to  the  autborltatlTe  Society  of 
American  Foresters.  The  range  of  the  coast 
redwood  remains  the  same  2  million  or  1.4 
million  acres  (depending  on  definition  em- 
ployed) that  were  here  originally.  The 
amount  of  old-growth  redwoods  Is  about 
760,000  acres,  says  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. The  amount  of  virgin  or  primeval  for- 
est la  300,000  acres,  according  to  NPS.  Pri- 
vate tree  farms  in  the  redwood  region  to- 
tal more  than  815.000  acres. 

"The  amount  of  redwood  land  now  with- 
drawn from  harvesting  In  state  parks,  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument  and  dozens  of 
other  government  preserves  total  more  than 
140,000  acres.  Altogether,  various  govern- 
ment agencies  own  a  quarter-million  acres  of 
coast  redwood. 

"We  who  live,  work  and  play  In  the  red- 
woods fully  appreciate  The  Plain  Dealer 
writer's  concern  for  the  future  of  our  for- 
ests. These  are  noble  trees,  having  provided 
for  man's  economic  and  esthetic  needs  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  But  the 
concern  Is  unnecessary.  The  redwoods  are 
in  good  hands.  The  beet  of  the  trees  have 
been  preserved  In  the  220  square  miles  of 
government   parka   and   reservations    .    .   ." 

Now  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Merlo  Is 
well  aware  that  when  conservationists  talk 
of  saving  the  redwoods  they  are  not  talking 
about  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  second  and  third  growth  redwood  trees 
that  Mr.  Merlo  includes  in  the  redwood 
forest.  Ck>nservatlonlsts  are  talking  about 
the  virgin,  primeval  forest  of  trees  up  to 
2,000  years  of  age  and  up  to  367  feet  in 
height  which  remain  In  private  hands  and 
which  the  private  owners  Intend  to  cut,  and 
are  cutting,  for  lumber. 

Whether  these  great  trees  cover  250.000 
or  300,000  acres  is  not  the  point  In  dispute. 
Only  one-sixth  of  this  virgin  redwood 
acreage  Is  protected  in  state  parks,  and  a 
minor  portion  Is  in  federal  hands.  Some  of 
the  best  and  highest  of  the  virgin  redwoods 
are  In  private  hands  and  subject  to  destruc- 
tion if  they  are  not  taken  into  a  national 
park. 

It  is  true  that  the  harvesting  of  these 
primeval  giants  will  make  Jobs  for  people 
In  the  area.  But  at  the  present  rats  of  har- 
vesting, these  trees  will  provide  Jobs  and 
tax  Income  for  only  20  to  30  more  years.  If 
they  are  saved  in  a  national  park  they  will 
produce  permanent  Income  from  tourism 
and  recreation.  And  the  lumber  industry 
and  those  dependent  on  It  will,  of  course. 
continue  to  thrive  on  the  vast  acres  of  young 
redwoods  under  modem  forest  manage- 
me'nt. 


The  Important  question  to  b«  decided  la 
whether  any  generation,  for  whatever  t«m- 
porarlly  worthy  pxirpoee,  has  a  moral  right 
to  destroy  what  It  has  taken  nature  two 
mlllenlums  to  produce.  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  deprive  posterity  of 
a  single  ancient  redwood  now  standing. 


Secretary  Freeman  Says  American  Farm- 
ers Provide  Breadbasket  of  the  World 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENNXBSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  hear  frequent  references  to  the  mili- 
tary might  and  the  firepower  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  United 
States  is  also  the  world's  principal  food 
power.  The  Honorable  OrvUle  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  In  a  re- 
cent article  that  North  America  has 
clearly  emerged  as  the  breadbasket  of 
the  world. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  matter  and  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  people,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  Foreign  Affairs  be  reprinted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Food — Amieica's  "Secret"  Weapon:  A  PVdhcb 
More  Potent  Than  Arms 

(By   Orvllle   L.   Freeman,   Secretary  of) 
AgricvUture) 

North  America's  dramatic  emergence  over 
the  ]>ast  generation  as  the  world's  principal 
supplier  of  food  can  be  Ulustrated  with  a 
half  dozen  nixmbers. 

During  the  late  19308,  three  of  the  world's 
seven  major  geographic  regions  supplied  vir- 
tually all  of  the  grain  moving  Into  the  world 
market. 

Latin  America,  with  exports  of  9  million 
metric  tons  yearly,  was  the  leading  food  ex- 
porter, and  grain  exports  were  an  Important 
source  of  foreign-exchange  earnings. 

North  America  and  Eastern  Europe — in- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union — were  each  export- 
ing 5  million  tons  yearly. 

Most  of  the  grain  exported  from  these  three 
regions,  principally  wheat  and  corn,  vent 
to  Western  Ehorope. 

Thirty  years  later,  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  has  been  altered  beyond  recogni- 
tion. 

As  of  1966.  Latin  America,  with  net  grain 
exports  of  2  million  tons,  was  scarcely  self- 
sufficient.  Exports  from  Argentina  were 
largely  offset  by  lmp)orts  into  Brazil  and 
other  smaller  importing  countries. 

Eastern  Europe.  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  no  longer  exported  grain,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  was  an  Importer;  in  1966,  the  area 
imported  some  14  million  tons,  largely  from 
Canada. 

Of  all  the  changes  in  the  pattern  of  world 
grain  trade  between  the  late  1930s  and  1966, 
the  change  In  the  position  of  North  America 
was  most  pronounced. 

As  shown  by  ths  accompanying  table,  net 
grain  exports  Increased  from  5  million  tons 
to  60  million  tons,  providing  In  1966  some 
85  per  cent  of  the  combined  grain  exports  of 
the  net  expcB-tlng  regions.  Australia  has  sub- 
stantially Increased  its  exports,  but  its  share 
of  the  total  has  remained  at  about  12  per 
cent. 


North  Amerloa  baa  clearly  onerged  aa  the 
breadbasket  ot  the  world. 

About  three  fourths  of  North  America's 
grain  exports  originate  In  the  United  States; 
the  remaining  one  fourth,  cotning  from 
Canada,  eonalsta  largely  of  wheat.  VS.  grain 
exports  are  preaently  rather  evenly  divided 
between  whsat  and  feed  gralna.  Significantly, 
the  United  States  alone  could  export  easily 
the  entire  00  million  tons  yearly  If  It  were 
to  remove  all  renxalnlng  production  con- 
straints. 

World  ffraln  trade  by  major  geographic 
regions 
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No'e. — Plus  net  exports;  minus  net  imports.  Minor  imbalincei 
between  world  imports  and  exports  in  a  given  year  may  be  due 
to  rounding  or  variations  in  reporting  methods  used  by  various 
countries. 

Several  factors  have  contributed  to  North 
America's  growing  Importance  ae  a  source  of 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Three  of  these 
stand  out. 

On  the  demand  side,  both  the  force* 
identified  by  Stfalthus  and  the  adverse  In- 
fluence of  Marxian  thought  on  agriculture 
in  the  Communist  countries  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  steadily  growing  excess  of  food 
consumption  over  production  outside  North 
America. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  massive  applica- 
tion of  science  to  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  has  resioJted  in  an  impressive  Increase 
In  its  capacity  for  producing  food,  making  It 
possible  to  respond  to  growing  needs  abroad. 

Malthus  first  described  the  threat  of  un- 
controlled population  growth  In  1797,  nearly 
170  years  ago.  His  theory  that  population 
would  tend  to  grow  geometrically  while  food 
production  would  increase  arithmetically 
has  proved  valid  throughout  much  of  the 
world.  Half  a  century  after  his  gloomy  prog- 
nosis, Ireland's  population  was  sharply  re- 
duced by  a  famine. 

To  the  agriculturist,  this  Maltluislan 
arithmetic  is  frightening.  A  less  developed 
country  today  Is.  almost  by  definition,  one 
with  a  rapid  rate  of  population  growth. 
There  are  not  many  exceptions.  The  impact 
of  modern  health  measures  has  reduced 
death  rates,  but  compara'ole  reductions  In 
birth  rates  have  not  been  achieved. 

Even  a  population  growth  rate  of  3  per 
cent  could  be  tolerable  if  there  were  vast 
areas  of  fertile,  well-watered  land  to  be 
brought  under  the  plow.  But.  unfortunately, 
most  of  the  frontiers  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  supply  of  new  laiul  which 
can  be  brought  into  production  quickly  and 
cheaply  Is  fast  diminishing. 

The  world  food  problem  Is,  however,  more 
than  a  race  between  food  and  people.  In 
reality,  it  is  a  race  between  the  production 
of  food  and  the  demand  for  food.  Tliere  are 
two  reasons  for  the  sharp  Increase  in  the 
world  demand  for  food:  Population  growth 
is  one;  the  other  Is  rising  per  capita  incomes. 

In  some  countries,  rising  incomes  are  gen- 
erating more  growth  in  the  demand  for  food 
than  Is  population  Increase.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  la  Japan,  where  Incomes  have  risen 
7  per  cent  anaually  over  the  past  decade,  but 
where  population  has  grown  less  than  1  p«f 
cent  annually.  The  same  Is  also  true  lo' 
many  countries  in  Europe,  particularly  Weat 
Germany,  France,  Sweden  and  Italy,  To 
construe  the  problem  merely  as  a  race  be- 
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t««en  food  and  people  falls  to  graap  tlie 
whole  issue. 

In  no  country  prior  to  World  War  n  h^ 
peculation-growth  rates  or  per  capita  to- 
comes  risen  rapidly  over  an  extended  period. 

High,  sustained  rates  of  growth  to  both 
population  and  income  per  person  are  largely 
k  postwar  phenomena,  and,  to  make  things 
more  difficult,  they  have  occurred  slmultaae- 
oosly.  The  result,  In  recent  years,  has  been 
g  rate  of  Increase  in  demand  which  the 
world's  farmers  have  not  matched. 
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COMMTTNISTS    EXPLOrr    ACRICTTLTXTRB 

Actually,  Marx  himself  had  little  to  say 
shout  agriculture.  He  was  a  city  boy,  prl- 
marily  mtereeted  In  diagnosing  the  social 
ills  of  early  Industrial  aocietlee.  It  was  largely 
Ikts  followers  who  aseumed  that  agriculture, 
like  industry,  could  be  readily  organized  on 
a  large  scale  under  state  control.  And  it  was 
they  who  went  on  to  exploit  agriculture  In 
order  to  provide  the  basis  for  Industriallza- 
Uon.  Agriculture  was  given  neither  sufficient 
Inputs  nor  Incentives. 

The  Communist  countries  are  beginning 
to  pay  dearly  for  this  policy.  PVxjd  6h<Hi«ges 
have  become  a  drain  on  their  foreign  ex- 
change and  a  drag  on  their  economic  growth. 
The  decision  to  organize  agriculture  on  a 
large-scale,  authoritarian  basis  has  cost  the 
Oommunlst  ootintrles  literally  blUions  of 
dollars  in  inefficiently  used  resources  and  loat 
eoonoenlc  growth. 

Khrushchev's  rise  to  power  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  several  eflforte  to  cure  Russia's  farm 
tils.  The  machine-tractor  stations  were  abol- 
lahed;  large  areas  were  planted  to  com  In  an 
effort  to  emulate  successes  in  the  American 
ICdwest;  and  vast  areas  of  virgin  land  were 
plowed  and  planted  to  wheat  in  areas  of  mar- 
ginal rainfall.  Output  did  increase  from  1954 
to  1967.  and.  In  1958.  Khrushchev  promised 
the  Soviet  people  that  they  would  soon  sur- 
pMi  the  American  in  per  capita  production 
of  meat,  milk  and  eggs.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  Inveetment  In  agriculture  was  re- 
duced. 

In  the  following  years,  output  stagnated 
i.t  1958  levels.  Yet,  In  1963,  when  I  visited 
tha  Kremlin,  Khrushchev  was  still  bragging 
loudly.  That  year  drought  struck,  accentuat- 
ing an  already  weak  poaiUon,  and,  in  1964. 
the  Soviet  Union  imported  more  wheat  than 
»ay  country  in  history,  Khrushchev  was  out 
of  office  before  drought  occurred  again  in 
IWB. 

The  dramatic  reversals  in  Chinese  agricul- 
ture, following  the  Great  Leap  of  1958  and 
tolng  the  early  1960b  were  equally  abrupt. 
Mainland  China,  la  perhaps  ominously, 
luffertng  from  both  the  Influence  of  Man 
•Bd  the  forces  Identified  by  Malthus. 

Offsetting  the  effects  of  the  forces  described 
oy  Malthus  and  the  adverse  Influence  of 
Jhrxlan  thought  on  food  production  has 
Men  the  impressive  development  of  North 
America's  capacity  for  producing  food,  Sev- 
«1  factors  have  contributed   to   this. 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  has  an 
OMllant  piece  of  agricultural  r«al  estate 
Iti  Midwest,  or  com  belt,  is  one  of  the  largest 
«•■  of  fertile,  well-watered  farmland  In 
tte  world.  The  only  other  areas  even  remotely 
Wroachlng  it  in  both  size  and  Inherent 
fatuity  are  Northwestern  Europe,  the  pam- 
t^ot  Argentina  and  the  Gangetlc  plain  of 

Wot  only  did  we  start  with  good  farmland, 
wt  we  have  done  an  exceUent  Job  of  develop- 
agtt  Through  scientific  scdl  and  wator  man- 
•jjment  we  have  made  Inherently  fertile 
««  even  more  fertile. 

^^ps  the  moet  important  single  factor 
jromhutlng  to  our  unparalleled  productlv- 
^Ms  been  the  family  farm.  As  a  production 
™».  It  is  the  most  efficient  yet  devised. 
^W  forms  of  production  organization  are 
»«"e  or  have  been  experimented  with,  but 
™R  have  not  worked  well.  ThU  is  partlcu- 
^  true  for  most  of  the  systems  embodying 
™7  large  production  units  such  as  collec- 
"^  communes  or  haciendas.  The  family 


farm,  where  the  social  tmit  and  the  produc- 
tion unit  are  JdenUcal,  provldee  a  stronger 
link  between  effort  and  reward  than  any 
other  system.  As  a  result,  they  are  continu- 
ing to  grow  to  both  alze  and  efficiency. 

Although  many  trf  these  production  units 
run  up  to  several  hundred  acres  to  size  and 
have  assets  frequently  exceedtog  $100,000, 
they  are  not  corporate  farms.  They  are  still 
family  xinlts,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
family,  using  mostly  family  labor.  The  num- 
ber of  large  corporate  farms  la  exceedingly 
small,  and  actually  decUnlng, 

Inevitably,  the  agricultural  successes  of 
the  North  American  breadbasket  and  stagna- 
tion in  Communist  agriculture  have  affected 
the  balance  of  power  between  East  and  West. 
Indeed,  North  American  food  and  our  capac- 
ity for  producing  It  have  been  Instrumental 
In  tilting  the  scales  In  favor  of  the  West. 

About  the  same  time  as  Khrushchev's  1958 
promise  of  a  better  diet  and.  Implicitly,  a 
better  performance  In  agriculture,  the  Soviet 
leaders  were  also  challenging  the  United 
states  to  a  general  economic  competition. 
This  was  to  replace  the  more  overt  military 
and  political  competlUon  characterizing  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  cold  war. 

In  some  areas  of  economic  competition, 
the  Soviets  are  performing  exceedingly  well. 
The  overwhelming  advantage  we  once  en- 
Joyed  In  the  production  of  steel  has  been 
narrowed:  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
power  has  increased  rapidly  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  two 
economies;  in  the  space  race,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  language  first  spoken  on  the 
moon  will  be  English  or  Russian.  But  in 
agriculture  there  is  no  contest.  The  Umted 
States,  with  scarcely  6  per  cent  of  Its  peo- 
ple Still  on  the  farm,  is  feedtog  200  million 
Americans.  60  million  Indians  and  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  another  100  million  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Soviets,  by  contrast,  with  close  to  half 
of  their  labor  force  still  tied  to  agriculture, 
are  importing  grain  to  provide  bread  for  their 
people  If  we  were  as  far  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians In  the  space  race  as  we  are  in  agricul- 
ture, we  would  by  now  be  running  a  shuttle 
service  to  the  moon. 

The  impressive  food-producing  capability 
of  North  America  and  our  growing  lead  over 
the  countries  of  the  East  are  beglrmlng  to 
have  an  Impact  on  the  countries  of  the  third 
world. 

wanted:  "food,  not  slogans" 
During  the  early  postoolonlal  years,  many 
of  the  newly  Independent  peoples  could  be 
satisfied  with  slogans  and  flag  waving.  Now 
they  are  hungry:  they  want  food,  not  slo- 
gans. 

Rising  rice  prices  in  Jakarta  helped  to 
undermtoe  Sukarno.  Empty  shelves  to  the 
food  shops  of  Accra  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  Nkrumah.  More  and  more,  the  lees 
developed  countries  are  turning  for  assist- 
ance to  those  with  food  and  food-producing 
know-how. 

The  growing  food  deficits  common  to 
nearly  all  the  Communist  economies  are 
causing  them  to  become  politically  and 
militarily  vulnerable. 

During  the  early  1950s,  the  Communist 
Chinese  did  not  hesitato  to  totervene  mas- 
sively to  the  Korean  conflict,  but  today 
though  they  have  threatened  to  totonene 
in  Vietnam,  in  fact  they  have  not  done  so 
Nor  do  I  think  they  will.  Durtog  the  early 
19506.  China  was  self-sufficient  In  food  pro- 
duction. During  the  1960s,  however,  It  has 
imported  5  to  6  million  tons  of  grain  an- 
nvially.  In  addition,  its  dependence  on  Im- 
ported fertilizer  has  Increased  to  the  point 
where  it  is  now  the  world's  leading  Importer. 
The  embarrassing  food  shortages  plagutog 
almost  every  Communist  economy  are  caus- 
ing governments  to  invest  more  resources  In 
agriculture,  with  the  result  that  production 
Is  likely  to  Increase,  The  Soviet  Union  en- 
Joyed  a  bumper  crop  to  1966.  This  U  not  to 
say,   however,  that  it  or  any  of  the  other 


Communist  countries  will  bec(Hne  a  leadtog 
grain  exporter.  The  pressure  for  totemal  Im- 
provement to  dleu,  as  the  standard  ot  hvtog 
Improves,  la  too  great.  Some  very  aubstantlal 
gatoa  to  grain  production  will  be  required 
before  the  Soviet  Union  can  satisfy  the 
growing  desire  of  its  people  for  more  meat, 
milk  and  eggs. 

As  agriculture  failed  to  one  Communist 
country  after  another,  and  they  turned  to 
the  West  for  food  Imports,  the  Communist 
strategists  to  Moscow  must  have  faced  a 
dilemma  as  they  plotted  their  take-over  of 
the  world.  What  if  they  were  successful? 
Who  would  be  left  to  feed  them? 

As  the  East-West  Ideological  conflict  be- 
gins to  fade.  It  U  clear  that  a  new  North- 
South  polarization  is  begtontog  to  take 
shape  between  the  have  and  have-not  coun- 
tries. This  new  polarization — which  Is  essen- 
tially economic  rather  than  political — 
threatens  to  be  a  pervasive  and  divisive 
force,  .  .  . 


POVEETT — HrNGES- 


RIOTS 


Those  countries  which  are  more  advanced 
and  which  have  stronger  purchastog  power 
have  been  increasing  their  per  capita  con- 
sumption. In  several  countrtee  where  pur- 
chastog power  U  weak,  either  because  of  a 
lack  of  tocome  or  lack  of  foreign  exchange, 
per  capita  consumption  has  decltoed.  Two 
drought  years  are  only  a  partial  explanaUon 
of  why  per  capita  food  supplies  to  India  to 
1966-67  were  6  per  cent  below  those  of  the 
early  1960s. 

Since  World  War  II,  and  more  particularly 
since  passage  of  PubUc  Law  480.  the  1954 
enabltog  legislaUon  for  our  food-aid  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  been  attempting 
to  alleviate  world  hunger  by  ahlpptog  food 
abroad.  By  the  end  of  1968,  about  176  million 
metric  tons  of  food  worth  16.7  blUlon  dollars 
had  been  shipped  abroad  under  concessional 
terms.  Despite  this  massive  program,  we  are 
still  as  far  from  solving  the  problem  as  when 
we  began — perhaps  further  than  ever. 

Without  an  adequate  supply  o*  food  to  the 
developtog  countries,  the  prospects  for  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  stability  are  not  good, 

HOW   TO    BELP   FARMING   ABBOAO 


If  we  are  ever  to  solve  the  world  food  prob- 
lem, we  must  now  begin  concentrating  to 
earnest  on  tocreaslng  food  production  to  the 
less  developed  nations.  We  have  a  pretty  good 
Idea  of  what  Is  needed.  In  varying  proportion 
according  to  particular  situations,  the  hungry 
cotin tries  need:  tocreased  quantities  of  fer- 
tUlzer  and  other  farm  chemicals,  improved 
varieties  of  seeds,  tocreased  avallabUlty  of 
wator,  added  credit,  productive  price  poUcles 
improved  marketing  facilities,  and  expanded 
research  and  education.  What  makes  prog- 
ress so  difficult  is  that  most  of  these  must  be 
brought  together  at  the  same  Ume  and  place 

It  U  well  recognized  that  these  toputs  are 
In  short  supply  in  most  of  the  less  developed 
nations.  But  one  key  Item  that  la  perhaps 
less  weU  recognized  la  the  lack  of  trained 
agriculturalists. 

Skilled  and  educated  manpower  is  essen- 
tial in  every  phase  of  a  program  designed  to 
Improve  the  producUon  and  market  tog  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  Yet  to  virtually  none  of 
the  less  developed  nations  la  the  supply  of 
trained  manpower  in  agricultxire  anywhere 
near  adequate. 

In  many  cases,  there  is  only  a  handful  of 
educated  researchers,  planners  and  extension 
workers.  Colleges  of  agriculture  are  few  and 
their  output  small. 

Until  the  less  developed  nations  can  build 
up  cadres  of  trained  personnel  of  their  own 
the  logical  approach  U  to  make  use  of  agri- 
culturalists from  the  advanced  nations.  The 
United  States  has,  for  many  years,  been  loan- 
ing know-how  through  AID  (Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development]  and  its  predeces- 
sor agencies,  and  through  programs  operated 
by  state  imlversltlee  and  private  consulUng 
organizations.  More  recently  these  programs 
have  been  broadened  to  Include  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agrlcvilture.  through  the  establish- 
ment ot  aQ  International  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Service  which  Is  financed  by,  and 
works  clooely  with.  AID. 

As  %  natloc.  we  must  cease  asking  how 
much  la  will  cort  to  solve  the  food/population 
problem  and  begin  asking  how  much  It  will 
cost  If  we  fall  to  solve  the  problem  In  the 
allotted  time.  Time  is  the  critical  dimension. 

Today's  hungry  countries  must  compress 
the  progress  of  centuries  Into  decades,  and 
decades  Into  years.  If  they  are  to  feed  their 
rapidly  multiplying  peoples. 

Our  aid  Is  essential.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
now  exercise  the  same  imagination  and  re- 
sourcefulness which  brought  us  to  our  cur- 
rent position  of  world  agricultural  leader- 
ship. We  mxist  devise  more  effective  ways  of 
linking  our  sltllls  in  producing  food  with  the 
needs  of  the  less  fortunate  multitudes 
abroad.  The  challenge  has  never  been  greater, 
or  the  stakes  higher. 

(Note. — The  foregoing  excerpts  are  re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  Ckjuncil  on  For- 
eign Relations,  Inc.,  from  the  July.  1967,  issue 
of  "Foreign  Affairs"  quarterly.) 


Tbe  St.  Lonit  Globe-Democrat  Looks  at 
the  Panama  Canal  Sitaation  and  Does 
Not  Like  What  It  Sees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOT78I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  hearings  are  to  be  held 
shortly  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  on  the  proposed  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for 
the  Members  to  know  what  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  one  of  two  widely  read 
newspapers  of  St.  Louis.  Is  saj^g  about 
the  matter.  The  position  this  great  met- 
ropolitan newspaper  h&s  taken  Is  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  letters  I  have 
reqelved  from  practically  every  section 
of  the  country. 

Two  news  stories  and  two  editorials  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  recent 
days  are  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  June 

27.  19671 

Rkpresentattvi    Sttixtvaic    Assails    Panama 

Canal  Pact,  Caixs  ItGiv«awat 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 

Washington. — Rep.    Leonor    K.    Sullivan 

(Dem.),  St.  Louis,  assailed  the  new  Panama 

Canal*  treaty  Monday  as  a  "giveaway,"  and 

urged  the  Senate  to  refuse  raUflcatlon. 

She  warned  In  a  House  speech  that  the 
new  agreement  "only  opens  the  way  to  sur- 
rendering the  canal  to  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Implied  that  treaty  pro- 
visions are  rigged  to  deceive  the  American 
people  Into  thinking  that  this  government 
would  receive  a  "fair  payment"  If  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  decides  in  the  futxu-e  to 
expropriate  the  canal. 

In  truth,  she  said,  Panama  would  pay  for 
the  canal  "out  of  higher  tolls  collected  In 
most  instances  on  shipping  to  and  from  the 
United  States." 

"We  would  be  paying  ourselves  out  of  our 
own  pockets  for  the  prlvUege  of  having  the 
Panama  canal  taken  away  from  us — and 
how  we  would  pay!"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  reacted  angrily  as  chairman 
of  the  Panama  Canal  subcommittee  on  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  committee. 


She  has  otten  visited  the  canal,  which  has 
been  under  the  clear  and  exclxxslve  control 
of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  months,  she  has  made  a  series 
of  critical  speeches  In  which  she  tried  to 
head  off  the  treaty  which  finally  was  an- 
nounced   Monday   by   President  Johnson. 

She  has  said  many  times  that  the  Re- 
public of  P&nama  is  not  matxire  or  com- 
petent enough  to  operate  the  canal  and 
that  the  probable  consequence  of  surrender 
of  United  States  sovereignty  wUl  be  seizure 
of  the  canal  by  Panama  and  deterioration  of 
the  facility. 

She  w;is  informed  early  Monday  that  the 
new  tre:rty  would  be  disclosed  later  In  the 
day  She  made  her  speech  on  the  House  floor 
soon  after   the  White  House  announcement. 

She  said  she  doubted  that  the  United 
States  negotiators  were  awake  to  "the  full 
danger  of  expropriation." 

"I  Intend  to  make  sure  that  the  Senate 
does  realize  it  before  it  acts  on  this  treaty," 
she  said. 

The  House  has  no  power  over  the  treaty. 
The  Senate,  however,  must  ratify  It  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  before  the  treaty  becomes 
effective. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  thhe  Administration 
should  have  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
Suez  Canal  since  Egypt  seized  the  waterway 
in  the  mid-1950s. 

The  Suez  has  been  closed  twice  in  the  last 
10  years,  she  said,  as  It  Is  "subject  to  the 
whims  of  the  Egyptian  government." 

The  current  closing  is  costing  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  of  money  In  higher  ship- 
ping costs  on  foreign-aid  grain,  and  Is  cur- 
tailing the  flow  of  Middle  East  oU  to  Europe, 
she  said. 

The  consequences  to  the  United  States  of 
a  single  nation's  sovereignty  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  "would  be  vastly  greater,"  she 
said. 

"Right  now  the  Panama  Canal  Is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States — of  the  govern- 
ment— and  not  subject  to  seizure  by  Pan- 
ama," she  said. 

"But  under  this  treaty  the  canal  becomes 
the  property  of  a  non-Amerlcan-govemment 
authority  and  on  the  soil  of  Panama  rather 
than  under  the  American  flag." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Glot>€-Democrat, 

June  28,  1967) 

No  Panama  Surrendeb 

It.  is  reported  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  United  States  would  turn 
over  control  of  the  canal  to  Panama  in  ex- 
change tor  the  right  to  build  a  new  canal 
through  tliat  country  at  som«  future  date. 

This  would  be  an  extremely  bad  bargain 
and  the  United  States  Senate  should  refuse 
to  ratify  this  surrender  to  Panama. 

Representative  Leonor  K.  SulUvan  erf  St. 
Louis  has  called  the  treaty  a  "giveaway" 
that  would  permit  Panama  to  seize  the  canal 
and  even  close  It  sliould  It  elect  to  do  »a 
She  Is  right. 

The  Johnson  Administration  apparently 
has  learned  nothing  from  the  history  of  th* 
Suez  Canal  since  it  was  taken  over  by  Egypt. 
Under  the  unstable  Qamal  Abdol  Nasser  It 
has  been  closed  twice  In  the  last  10  years. 

There  is  only  one  way  the  United  States 
can  assure  the  continued  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  that  Is  to  continue  our 
ownership  and  operation.  This  was  the  basis 
of  the  1903  treaty  and  there  Is  no  reaaon  to 
abrogate  the  agreement  simply  because 
Panama  wants  the  canal. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 

July  7,  1967] 

Mr-  St■tl.IV.^N  Is  Not  Alone  in  Panama 

Ca.val  Campaign 

(By  Ben  F.  Meyer) 

Washington. —Against   considerable   odds. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan    (Dem.),  St.  Louis, 

one  of  11  women  in  the  House,  Is  leading  a 


campaign  for  rejection  of  a  new  treaty  giving 
Panama  sovereignty  and  partial  control  over 
the  Panama  Ca&al. 

Her  battle  cry:  "remember  what  has  hap. 
pened  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Remember  what 
happened  to  Cuba." 

Recalling  nationalization  of  the  Suea 
Canal,  74  years  under  British  control,  one 
month  after  the  London  government  ended 
military  control  In  1956,  and  Communist 
control  of  Cul>a,  Mrs.  Sullivan  says:  "how 
can  anyone  toll  what  wlU  happen  to  Uie 
Panama  Canal  or  to  Panama  Itself,  once  the 
United  States  surrenders  sovereignty  over 
the  Carial  area,  and  control  of  the  canal?" 

She  says  she  considers  the  president  of 
Panama,  Marco  Robles,  to  be  one  of  the  l>est 
in  the  nation's  66-year  history. 

But,  she  says,  "It  Is  not  news  to  anyone 
that  Communists  are  active  In  Panama." 

She  says  the  proposed  treaty  would  remove 
control  of  canal  operations  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Co..  a  U.S.  government  corporation 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"Authority  would  be  placed  in  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  with  no  future  control 
possible  by  the  U.S.  government,  or  by  the 
U.S.  Congress,"  she  says. 

"I  am  not  alone,"  says  Mrs.  Sullivan,  "in 
opooslng  the  treaty." 

But  it  Is  tile  Senate  and  not  the  House 
which  passes  on  such  agreements.  In  addi- 
tion, she  Is  taking  on  the  powers  of  the 
White  House  and  key  Democrats  in  both 
branches  of  Congress. 

EXPEBT    ON    CANAL 

Because  Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  an  expert  on 
Panama  Canal  affairs,  however,  her  opposi- 
tion has  been  echoed  by  some  members  of 
both  houses  of  Congress. 

Agreement  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  on  a  draft  treaty  was  announced  by 
both  governments  June  26.  However,  the 
draft  has  not  been  made  public,  although 
copies  of  It  are  In  the  hands  of  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Mrs.  Sullivan  among  them. 

The  Congreeslonal  Record  refers  to  Mr* 
SulUvan  as  "the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri." She  is  gentle  and  soft-spoken  but  her 
colleagues  say  she  can  be  very  effective,  and 
at  times  persistent,  and  tbey  cite  a  long 
string  of  legi»latlon  she  has  supported  for 
better  protection  of  the  consumer. 

Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  (Dem.) .  Pennsylvania, 
who  shares  Mrs.  SnUi van's  views  about  the 
canal  told  the  House  recently:  "I  would 
only  hope  that  the  male  mem.ber8  of  thli 
distinguished  body  had  the  Intestinal  forti- 
tude In  dealing  with  this  problem  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  has  exhibited 
for  the  past  several  years." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  not  unaccustomed  to 
politics.  She  la  the  widow  o<  the  late  Eep. 
John  B.  Sullivan,  and  was  hla  campaign 
manager  and  administrative  assistant  in  fl» 
election  campaigns.  After  his  death  In  19S1, 
Democratic  leaders  In  St.  Louis  felt  t 
woman  could  not  win,  and  they  put  a  man  to 
the  race.  He  was  defeated  by  a  Republican, 
Rep.  Claude  Bakewell.  In  1952  Mrs.  SuUlvan 
ran,  defeating  seven  candidates  In  the  pri- 
mary, and  trouncing  Mr.  Bakewell  In  th» 
general  election. 

In  her  fight  on  the  canal  treaty,  she  say* 
"I  am  doing  what  I  can."     . 

THBEZ  TBEATIES 

Panama-U.B.  negotiators  actually  agreed 
on  drafts  of  three  treaties.  One  concerns  the 
operation  of  the  present  canal,  a  second 
deals  with  rights  for  a  sea  level  waterway  11 
Panama  Is  chosen  as  the  site  for  It.  and  » 
third  concerns  U.S.  military  bases  In  Panama 
to  defend  the  waterway.  Her  fight  la  on  tli« 
treaty  governing  the  present  canal. 

It  has  the  endorsement  of  Sen.  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  (Dem.),  Arkansas,  chairman  of  tt« 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  too 
expects  to  start  hearings  on  the  three  p«c» 
late  this  month. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (Rep.) ,  South  Caro- 
lina, shares  Mrs.  Sullivan's  views. 

Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender   (Dem.).  Loulslan*. 
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baa  said  he  Intends  to  take  a  lo<ig  look  at  the 
treaties  when  they  oome  up  for  ratification. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  July  11 

1967) 

Mrs.  StriirvAN's  Good  Fioht 

It   Is   Ironic,   but   not  surprising,   that   a 

woman   In   the   House   oi   Representatives 

Missouri's  Representative  Leonor  K.  8X1111- 
ran — should  have  to  lead  the  fight  against 
an  Ill-advised  Panama  Canal  treaty  that  re- 
portedly win  seek  to  surrender  control  of  the 
waterway  to  the  Panamanian  government. 

It  Is  ironic  because  It  Is  the  Senate  which 
will  be  asked  to  approve  this  agreement. 
The  reason  It  Isn't  surprising  Is  because 
Mrs.  Sullivan  Is  an  expert  on  Panama  Canal 
matters. 

Though  the  Johnson  Administration  so  far 
has  tried  to  keep  terms  of  the  agreement 
aecret,  word  leaked  out  of  the  plan  to  turn 
management  of  the  canal  over  to  Panama, 
possibly  In  exchange  for  the  right  to  build 
another  sea-level  canal  through  that  country. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  points  out  what  happened'to 
the  Suez  Canal  when  Egypt  took  Its  operation 
away  from  the  British.  It  was  closed  for  the 
first  time  one  month  later,  and  right  now  it  is 
closed  again.  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  uses  it  as 
one  of  his  weapons  In  the  fight  with  Israel. 

Communlata  and  rabid  Panamanian  na- 
tionalists undoubtedly  would  find  some  pre- 
text In  time  to  try  to  close  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  United  States  should  our  gov- 
ernment l)e  so  foolish  to  turn  over  control  to 
Panama. 

Mrs.  SulUvan  Is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  pressing  her  Intelligent  fight  to  protect 
tWs  vital  United  States  lifeline.  There  al- 
ready is  evidence  her  strong  opposition  is 
encouraging  members  of  the  Senate  to  delve 
Into  this  smelly  business. 

They  aren't  liking  what  they  find,  and 
chances  appeeu-  good  that  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  canal  over  to  Panama  could  be  turned 
back. 
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Conceroiog  Reader'*  Digest  Story 
on  Congreisman  Kirwaa 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  12,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
m  coUeague  from  California  calling  to 
tte  attention  of  the  House  the  unfair 
Mwed  attack  on  the  gentleman  from 
railo  In  the  June  issue  of  the  Readers 
Digest. 

It  appalled  me  also  to  read  such  a  dls- 
.»rted  story  and  to  realize  that  millions 
could  be  misled  because  of  the  prejudiced 
newpoint  of  one  editor. 

My  respect  for  the  efforts  of  Mike 
mwAN  In  encouraging  the  best  possible 
flevelopment  of  our  Nation's  resources  Is 
peat.  I  have  watched  him  work  for  proj- 
W8  far  from  his  home  district  but  which 
m  the  final  tally  would  be  of  Immense 
iwnefit  to  our  coimtry. 

The  Ohio-Lake  Erie  Canal  has  re- 
wved  the  same  rigorous  examination  as 
My  project  In,  for  example,  my  home 
«Me  of  California.  It  has  been  recom- 
™maed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  whose 
wflt  I  regard  very  highly,  and  valid 
•Wffles  have  shown  it  will  pay  Its  own 
lay. 

^n>e  facts  In  this  case  deserve  a  far 


more  truthful  treatment  than  that  given 
to  it  by  an  editor  who  tries  to  smear  any 
honest  attempt  of  our  Oovemment  to 
better  conditions  at  home.  I  am  glad  this 
matter  has  been  brought  up,  and  I  hope 
that  followers  of  the  Reswler's  Digest  will 
heed  the  remarks  made  here. 


The  Apollo  Mess:  Staged  for  a  Reran? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees will  soon  be  meeting  to  resolve 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  1968  authorization 
bill  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  I  am  inserting  the 
following  article  from  the  June  19,  1967. 
issue  of  Chemical  Engineering  magazine 
on  the  subject  of  NASA  and  the  Apollo 
program: 

The  Apollo  Mess:  Staged  fob  a  Rerun? 
(Note.— This  article  departs  from  Chem- 
ical Engineering's  usual  poUcy,  and  incor- 
porates an  editorial  point  of  view.  It  U  based 
on  extensive  research  through  available 
sources,  and  offers  constructive  Insight  into 
the  engineering  and  management  aspects 
of  our  space  program.  Although  written  by 
Senior  Editor  Robert  Davison,  this  arUcle 
Includes  the  efforts  of  many  membere  of 
the  Chemical  Engineering  staff. — Calvin 
S.  CmoNAN,  Editor-in-Chief.) 

A  lack  of  effective  technical  feedback  may 
be  breeding  new  hazards  for  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

As  NASA  mops  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Apol- 
lo-204  tragedy,  two  urgent  questions  loom: 
How  could  It  have  happened?  Will  It  hap- 
pen again? 

Administrative  confusion,  more  than  tech- 
nology, triggered  the  accident  that  took  the 
lives  of  Astronauts  Virgil  I.  Grlssom  Ed- 
ward H.  White  2d,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee  This 
was  oonflrmed  in  the  2,376-page  final  report 
of  the  Apollo  Review  Board.  And  there  will 
be  future  oversight  disasters,  regardless  of 
patch-up  work  on  the  Apollo  capsule— un- 
less NASA  management  learns  to  communl- 
<»te  with  and  between  the  many  technical 
skUls  essential  to  space  engineering 

Admittedly,  it  is  tough  to  coordinate  our 
•5-bnilon/yr.  space  empire,  but  not  impos- 
sible by  modern  management  techniques 
WUl  NASA  meet  the  challenge?  Can  It  cor- 
rect the  system  that  permitted  gross  safety 
oversights?  Perhaps  more  Important,  wUl 
NASA  rely  more  on  chemical  engineers  and 
benefit  from  their  Interdisciplinary  approach 
to  technology?  Are  there  new  roles  opening 
for  chemical  engineers  In  materials  selec- 
tion, safety,  design,  fire  protection  and  sys- 
tems planning? 

But  most  perplexing:  Why  did  NASA  dis- 
regard its  own  warnings? 

NASA  on  the  Carpet— The  Apollo  Review 
Board  failed  to  Identify  the  underlying 
cause  that  permitted  the  January  27  con- 
flagration. 

Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld  of  mi- 
nols  charged  that  the  ApoUo  Review  Board 
"faUed  to  examine,  or  at  least  report  on  the 
fundamental  conditions  which  permitted  the 
accident  to  occur.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  they  could  exist  without  their  being  the 
direct  result  of  serious  and  fundamental  de- 
fects within  NASA."  And  Representtalye 
Kenneth  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  called  for 


sweeping  changes  and  tightening  up  of  ad- 
ministration ot  the  space  agency  and  Its 
oontzactOTB." 

Indtistry  experts  contacted  by  Chemical 
Bnginexuno  blame  many  of  NASA's  woes 
on  managerial  high-handedness.  Among  the 
complaints  leveled  at  NASA: 

There  U  duplication  and  lack  of  over-all 
coopdlnaUon  In  safety  organization;  two  sep- 
arate safety  programs — manned  and  un- 
manned: dupUcatlon  without  coordination 
in  safety  at  Langley,  Houston,  Edwards 
HuntsvlUe,  MofTett  and  elsewhere;  rivalry  be- 
tween safety  and  fire  protection. 

Contractors  are  allowed  to  Ignore  the  les- 
sons of  previous  contractors,  being  deter- 
mined to  do  it  by  themselves,  and  better. 

Work  starts  from  scratch:  Twenty-five 
years  of  experience  with  oxygen  atmospheres 
by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  mostly  over- 
looked; Industry  know-how  with  oxygen  Ig- 
nored; a  deaf  ear  given  to  suggestions  ("You 
Just  don't  give  advice  to  NASA") ;  major  old- 
line  oxygen  companies  given  no  significant 
role  In  spacecraft  environmental  design. 

Pet  vendors  are  nurtured;  few  among  the 
non-pets  are  heard. 

Favored  vendca's  are  allowed  to  raid  key 
men  from  NASA  for  their  technical  and  po- 
litical  (NASA  organization)    know-how. 

Recommendations  by  researchers  are  often 
overruled  to  achieve  mechanical  and  struc- 
tural success. 

The  anxiety  of  many  was  stated  by  Rep- 
resentative Olln  E.  Teague  of  Texas,  head  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  NASA  Over- 
sight. He  charged  that  the  Apollo  Review 
Board  report  was  a  "broad  indictment  of 
NASA  and  North  American  and  the  whole 
program." 

Fog  in  the  Crystal  Ball — At  February  hear- 
ings by  Rep.  Teague's  House  Subcommittee 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  deputy  NASA  ad- 
ministrator, testified,  "Continued  alertness 
to  the  poeslbUlty  of  fire  had  become  dulled 
by  previous  ground  experience  and  six  years 
of  successful  manned  missions." 

NASA  administrator  Webb  told  the  House 
"In  moving  ahead  to  utilize  the  resources 
made  available  to  us,  we  have  to  take  tech- 
nical risks  in  the  development  of  equipment 
and  In  establishing  our  schedvUes.  But  we 
have  not  knowingly  accepted  a  higher  level 
of  risks  In  order  to  meet  our  manned-flight 
schedules  ...  we  have  taken  no  risks  as  to 
the  lives  or  safety  of  the  astronauts  that  we 
could  find  a  way  to  avoid." 

Astronaut  Frank  Borman,  a  member  of  the 
Apollo  Review  Board,  said  that  his  work  on 
the  investigation  of  the  Apollo  accident  con- 
vinced him  that  "there  were  hazards  present 
beyond  the  understanding  of  either  NASA's 
engineers  or  astronauts." 

And  testifying  before  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
headed  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  Dr.  George  E.  Mueller,  head  of 
manned  space  flight,  said.  "It  was  not 
through  overlooking  the  problems  that  we 
arrived  at  the  accident.  It  was  rather  that  our 
specifications  did  not  take  account  of  the 
epeclflc  event." 

In  April,  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
for  NASA  Oversight,  Mueller  admitted  that 
design  and  ln^>ectlon  procedures  were  in- 
adequate. He  said.  "If  more-thorough  test- 
ing of  fiammable  materials  used  in  the  cock- 
pit had  been  conducted,  the  accident  might 
not  have  happened."  He  also  said.  "If  engi- 
neers had  carried  out  full-scale  fire  tests  in  a 
mockup  version  of  the  spacecraft,  they  would 
have  reaUzed  the  hazards  of  such  materials 
m  pure  oxygen ." 

Assuming  Catastrophe— Old  timers  In  In- 
dustrial oxygen  work  foUow  Murphy's  Law 
If  It  can  happen.  It  will.  For  a  pure  oxygen 
atmosphere,  laboratory  risks  evaluations  of 
Ignltable  materials  are  not  enough  The 
total  system  must  be  considered— How  much 
Is  there  of  the  material;  What  are  the  sys- 
tem conditions:  Are  all  sources  of  Ignition 
eliminated?  And  the  big  questions:  What  if 
it  iffnites  anytoayT  What  then? 
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As  for  NASA,  however,  tbe  Apollo  RvrUiw 
Board  said:  "Tbe  underlTlng  drrtgn  •pproaeh 
in  Apollo  was  to  control  tbe  known  rlok  at 
are  .  .  .  by  isolatUig  and  rendering  safe  aD 
possible  ignition  sourcea  .  .  .  led  to  the  use 
of  several  solid  combustible  mkterltUa  with- 
in the  spacecraft.  Including  nylon  and  poly- 
urethane  foams."  There  were  70  lb.  of  flam- 
mable materials  In  the  fatal  Apollo  com- 
mand module,  meetly  nylon. 

Space-chamber  mishaps  were  not  new.  The 
first  such  fire  occurred  five  years  ago  in  an 
ozygen-iich  space  chamber  at  the  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Two  crewmen  In  prototype 
space  suits  entered  the  chamber,  which  was 
at  5  psl.  oxygen.  A  power  tube  overheated, 
and  Ite  plastic  base  Ignited.  Fumes  alerted 
the  crewmen,  and  both  escaped  without  in- 
Jury. 

Soon  after,  two  crewmen  in  pressurized 
suits  with  closed  helmet  visors  were  In  the 
same  chamber  at  the  same  conditions.  A  glow 
appeared  behind  the  Instrument  panel.  With- 
in seconds,  the  rear  of  the  panel  was  In 
flames.  Both  men  passed  out  from  the  heat 
and  smoke.  One  suffered  from  severe  smoke 
Inhalation  when  he  opened  his  visor. 

The  third  fire  took  place  four  years  ago  at 
the  Aircrew  Equipment  Laboratory  at  Phila- 
delphia's Naval  Air  Center.  Pour  men  in 
shirtsleeves  were  In  a  lO-ft.-wlde  space  cham- 
ber, pressurized  at  6  psl.  oxygen.  An  over- 
heated light  bulb  burned  out.  When  It  was 
replaced,  flame  shot  from  the  fixture.  One 
crewman  tried  to  sniiff  out  the  fire  with  a 
towel,  but  the  cloth  caught  on  fire  and 
burned  so  vigorously  that  the  oaan's  clothes 
Ignited.  An  asbestos  fire-blanket  was  thrown 
over  him,  but  It  too  burned.  Flaming  Insula- 
tion from  the  light  fixture  dripped  onto  a 
bunk.  When  a  crewman  tried  to  beat  out  the 
bunk  fire,  his  skin  began  to  bum.  Quick 
action  from  the  outside  saved  the  four  men. 
And  only  when  the  oxygen  was  pumped  out 
of  the  chamber  did  the  fire  stop. 

Ignition  for  these  three  fires  was  caused 
by  electrical  failure.  The  January  27  Apollo 
Incineration  Is  thought  to  have  started  from 
an  electrical  arc  through  abraded  Teflon  In- 
sulation. The  "most  probable"  cause  of  the 
ignition  in  the  January  31  oxygen-chamber 
death  of  two  Air  Force  men  at  Brooks  Air 
Force  Base  was  a  Tefion-lnsulated  work-lamp 
cord  arcing  against  the  aluminum  fioor. 

How  Secret  the  Risk? — There  were  numer- 
ous warnings.  Early  In  the  space  program,  fire 
prevention  experts  urged  that  NASA  study 
how  to  control  the  spread  of  fire  by  proper 
design  and  structural  arrangements  within 
the  cabin.  They  further  recommended  the 
use  of  full-scale  fire-detection  and  protection 
tests.  Both  procedures  have  now  been 
adopted  by  NASA. 

The  hazards  of  oxygen-saturated  clothing 
were  reported  by  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  National  Safety  News,  September, 
1957.  Frequent  Injuries  occurred  during  work 
aboard  shlpa  because  of  oxygen  leaks  and 
the  Ignition  of  oxygen-satiirated  clothing. 
Oxygen  content  of  as  little  as  8  to  14%  above 
normal  created  hazardous  conditions  of  "ma- 
jor proportions." 

Other  published  warnings  of  the  dangers 
of  oxygen-rich  environments  have  been 
available  for  many  years  from  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  Compressed  Gas  Assn. 
and  the  National  Fire  Protection  Assn. 

More  strlUng,  however,  are  NASA's  own 
warnings  in  ite  1964  publication.  Space- 
Cabin  Atmoepherea.  Part  II— Fire  and  Blast 
Hazards.  Some  pertinent  excerpts  from  this 
publication  are: 

1.  "...  a  statement  defining  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  any  gaseous  environment  must 
include  a  very  rigid  definition  of  the  entire 
system." 

2.  ".  .  .  increasing  the  percentage  of  oxygen 
at  any  total  pressure  will  not  only  decrease 
tbe  minimum  spark  energy  (for  ignition), 
but  also  extend  the  limits  of  flammabllity  to 
a  n\uch  wider  range  .  .  .  from  21%  to  100% 
oxygen,   the  minimum  required  spark   en- 


ergy decreaaee  by  three  orders  of  magnitude." 
8.  The  table.  "Preliminary  Scr«ening  Testa 
o€  lAaterlale  tor  PoeslUe  Uee  in  100  Percent 
Oxygen  Atmcwphere"  reports  that  nyloD 
fabric  burned  completely,  as  did  polyure- 
tbane  foanx. 

4.  Of  the  five  major  potential  fire  sourcea 
listed,  one  wee  "electrical  wiring." 

5.  "Examples  of  combustible  materials 
that  should  be  minimized  or  possibly  elim- 
inated from  space  oabins"  include:  nylon, 
polyethylene,  Teflon.  "No  material  which 
supi>ort8  combiistion  In  high-oxygen  envi- 
ronments after  the  ignition  sotu-ce  is  re- 
moved should  be  used  ..." 

6.  Basic  cabin  design  should  reduce  Igni- 
tion sources  and  "Prevent  Ep>arking  and  arc- 
ing of  electric  or  electronic  equipment  ...  by 
use  of  [among  other  things)  abrasion- re- 
sistant electric  wiring  .  .  .  All  electric  and 
electronic  equipment  and  wires  should  be 
considered  as  Ignition  sources,  regardless  of 
how  well  they  are  protected." 

Chewing  Gum  and  Baling  Wire — The  list 
of  engineering  shortcomings  in  the  Apollo- 
204,  many  of  which  disregarded  NASA's  own 
warnings,  includes : 

Extensive  distribution  of  combustible  ma- 
terials in  the  cabin:  contoured  couches  with 
nylon  covering  and  polyurethane  foam; 
space  suits  with  Inflammable  nylon  and  rub- 
ber: polytheylene  bags  for  waste;  nylon  net- 
ting and  fasteners  to  collect  and  stow  gear 
in  the  cockpit. 

Vulnerable  wire  transmitted  spacecraft 
power;  Teflon  electrical  Insulation  was  easily 
damaged  or  penetrated  by  abrasion. 

Vulnerable  plumbing  carried  a  combusti- 
ble and  corrosive  coolant.  Soft  soldw  (400  F. 
melting  point  i  for  Joints  In  oxygen  and  eth- 
ylene glycol  coolant  lines  was  easily  dam- 
aged by  bumping — coolant  leakage  had 
plagued   the  spacecraft  in   previous  tests. 

No  vibration  test  had  been  conducted  of 
complete  flight-configured  spacecraft. 

Significant  engineering  changes  are 
planned.  Pressurized  oxygen  will  not  be  used 
in  prelaunch  operations.  Ethylene  glycol 
coolant  may  be  replaced  by  water.  Combus- 
tible materials  will  be  replaced  where  poealble 
with  non-flammable  materials.  Nonmetallic 
structures  will  be  arranged  to  maintain  fire 
breaks  within  the  cabin.  Flammabllity  teets 
will  be  conducted  with  full-scale  mockups 
of  the  new  configuration,  and  a  new  quick- 
exit  escape  hatch  will  be  built. 

Musical  Chairs — Around  Houston,  the 
story  goes  that  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dent, the  oxygen  was  only  90%  pure.  The  dl- 
rectc«-  of  the  experiment  wanted  to  stop,  but 
the  astronauts  objected.  They  told  ><tTri  to 
assume  that  It  was  nitrogen,  which  it  nor- 
mally would  be,  and  to  proceed  with  the  test. 
Yet  in  the  past,  explosions  had  occurred  when 
liqtild  oxygen  boiled  away  to  leave  a  con- 
centration  of  hydrocarbon   contaminants. 

This  did  not  cause  the  fatal  fire,  but  does 
iUixstrate  a  most  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  Apollo  Review  Board — the  need 
for  better  definition  of  responsibilities. 

As  an  example,  for  months  the  grapevine 
had  it  that  NASA  was  disappointed  with 
North  American  Aviation  as  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  Apollo  capsule.  But  as  re- 
cently as  late  1966,  NASA  officials  denied  their 
disenchantment  with  the  firm.  Yet,  Major 
General  Samuel  C.  Phillips,  NASA's  Apollo 
program  director,  had  a  different  story  this 
April.  He  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
NASA  Oversight  that  in  1966  he  was  so  dis- 
turbed by  North  American's  performance 
that  he  had  considered  taking  away  p>art  of 
Its  $2.8-bUlion  share  of  NASA  space  program 
contracts.  He  didnt,  he  said,  because  the 
company  Improved. 

But  it  was  a  recent  error  by  North  Ameri- 
can that  delayed  the  Initial  Ap>ollo  flight 
from  last  November.  Methanol  was  used  to 
pressure-test  Apollo's  titanium  fuel  tanks. 
Eighteen  of  the  tanks  passed,  but  the  next 
two  failed  from  stress  corrosion  {Chem.  Eng., 
Dec,  5,  1966.  p.  66).  The  technical  literature 


of  10  years  earlier  had  reported  that  meth- 
anol caused  stress  corroeloci  In  tltanlimi. 

Further  shrouding  the  management  of  the 
Apollo  program  wae  a  bewildering  curay  a 
administrative  omissions.  Outstanding 
among  those  reported  by  the  Apollo  Review 
Board  were: 

Lack  of  definition  of  the  respective  reepon- 
slblllties  of  the  organlzaticHi  Involved. 

Adequate  safety  precautions  neither  estab- 
lished nor  observed  for  the  test. 

Fifty-six  major  changes  in  teet  procedures 
the  day  before  the  fatal  flre,  with  most  of 
the  workers  likely  not  familiar  with  thera. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  significant  en- 
gineering orders  not  tuxompUshed  at  the 
time  the  command  modiUe  was  delivered  to 
NASA;  623  engineering  orders  released  sub- 
sequent to  delivery. 

Established  requirements  not  followed 
with  regard  to  the  pretest  constraints;  list 
not  completed  and  signed  by  contractor  and 
NASA  personnel  prior  to  the  test — oral  agree- 
ment only. 

■Noncertifled  equipment  items  installed  In 
the  command  module. 

The  August  1966  teet  specification  not  up- 
dated for  changes. 

Lack  of  emergency  flre  or  rescue  teams  at 
the  launching  area. 

A  number  of  equipment  checklists  un- 
checked. 

Howling  In  the  Wilderness — Safety  is  only 
as  important  as  management  decrees.  Its  es- 
sential element  Is  top-management  author- 
ity by  a  responsible  safety  director  who  can 
coordinate  the  many  skills  needed  to  oversee 
a  safe  system. 

Management  and  safety  experts  contacted 
by  Chemical  Engineesin'q  feel  that  the  Apol- 
lo failure  was  more  a  breakdown  In  coordi- 
nation than  in  technology.  This  problem  ii 
not  unique  to  NASA,  and  is  often  found  in 
large  commercial  organizations,  particularly 
those  in  which  management  is  individualis- 
tic, rather  than  systems-engineering  ori- 
ented. 

Systems  engineering  Is  the  only  answer  for 
complex  situations  where  equipment,  skllli 
and  techniques  must  be  composited  for  t 
unified  purpose.  It  identifles  distinguishable 
elements,  their  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships, functiona  to  be  f>erformed  in  eacb 
case,  and  required  trade-offs  among  re- 
sources. It  reduces  the  chances  for  over- 
sight and  appraisal  gaps. 

Among  the  federal  services,  the  Air  Force 
la  the  recognized  leader  in  the  use  of  sys- 
tems engineering  (APSCM  376-5.  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  Manual,  Sysiemt 
Engineering  Management  Procedures,  March 
10,  1968)  .•  Though  NASA  follows  some  of  the 
principles  of  systems  engineering  manage- 
ment, one  element  Is  missing:  effective  audit- 
ing. When  management  operates  from  the 
top  down,  it  cannot  "hear"  problems  at  the 
lowest  levels.  Astronaut  Ous  Grissom  was 
frustrated  at  not  being  heard  dtirlng  a  period 
of  spacecraft  problems  In  late  1966,  accord- 
ing to  Electronic  News.  When  Grissom  com- 
plained that  there  was  lack  of  harmony  In 
the  program,  a  cloee  friend  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  complain  officially.  Grissom  replied, 
"Tve  been  howling  in  the  wilderness  for 
years." 

In  the  administrative  pecking  order,  hard- 
ware falls  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid,  and 
these  contractors  are  seldom  heard.  The  so- 
lution: Continuous  auditing  superimposed 
on  a  systems  evaluation  concept.  The  char- 
acteristics of  auditing  are: 

1.  Construction  from  the  top  down  (ad- 
ministration) . 

2.  Implementation  from  the  bottom  up 
(wee  voices) . 

3.  All  information  cross-pollinated  (be- 
tween skills) . 

4.  Continuous  (no  lapses) . 

With     auditing,     professional     employee* 
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must  rate  each  system  or  situation  they  meet 
u  not  critical  OTicritical.  The  next  higher 
person  can  overruin|iFiticoI  rating,  but  aa- 
gumes  the  responslbnity  for  failure.  Not  only 
does  the  system  give  a  chance  for  all  to  be 
beard,  but  it  assigns  responsibility. 

The   Chemical   Encinees   in   the   Space 
Program 

Exciting  opportunities  beckon  as  we  ap- 
proach long-duration  space  flights  to  Mars 
and  beyond.  The  chemical  engineer  is  vital 
to  the  space  effort  becavtse  of  his  knowledge 
of  heat  transfer,  reactivity,  corroslvlty,  con- 
tainment and  combustion,  pwwer  genera- 
tion, materials  properties,  toxicity,  and  sys- 
tems reliability.  A  few  of  the  myriad  of 
out-of-thls-world  problems  seeking  creative 
solutions  are: 

Chemical  propulsion — FMel-oxidizer  mix- 
ing for  combtistion  efficiency  and  stability; 
pressurization  systems;  thrust-chamber  cool- 
ing: design  criteria  for  Industry  ,  .  . 

Fluids  handling — Cryogenic  storage;  seals 
and  bladders;  long-term  outer-space  stability 
for  extended  space  trips;  handling  propellant 
spillages;  preventing  explosions  and  flres  .  .  . 

Special  coatings — Third  generation  reentry 
ablatives;  thermal  control  of  temperatures 
by  radiant  energy  absorption  and  emission; 
hlgh-temi>erature  cermets  and  ceramics:  pre- 
vention of  outgasslng  and  plating-over  of 
windows  .  .  . 

Life  support — Foods  for  long  space  flights; 
environmental  control  of  cockpit  tempera- 
ture, air,  water,  toxicity  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous — High-temperature  adhe- 
•Ives  for  reentry  ablatives;  control  for  ef- 
fects of  man's  exudations  on  electronic  de- 
Tloes;  shielding  for  nuclear  engines;  coolants 
that  will  not  corrode  or  oontamlnate  the 
metals  containing  them  .  .  . 


Open  Letter  to  Grandfather  Lyndon  B. 
Johnion  Points  Way  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TTNNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world  recently  was  treated  to  an  ex- 
ample of  the  strength  and  power  of  in- 
ternational grandfatherlsm. 

Through  the  medium  of  television  the 
American  people  saw  grandfather  Lyn- 
<iOD  B.  Johnson  and  grandfather  Alexel 
Kosygln  exchange  their  views  on  the  de- 
Bghts  and  pleasures  of  their  grandchil- 
<lren  at  the  Glassboro  summit  confer- 
ence. 

Orandfatherism  provided  a  common 
ground— something  they  could  discuss 
J«reeably  and  set  the  tone  for  a  generally 
friendly  atmosphere. 

In  this  connection  another  distin- 
pmxed  grandfather,  writer,  editor  and 
publisher— Mr.  Coleman  A.  HarweU.  of 
Cookeville,  Tenn.— has  written  a  most  de- 
aghtful  and  yet,  serious,  open  letter  to 
«esldent  Johnson,  entitled  "Prom  One 
Grandfather  to  Another." 

♦h^«^^^*"  points  out  that  foUowing 
«ie  Glassboro  conference  the  President 
announced  with  great  pride  that  he  and 
we  Soviet  Premier  had  concluded  that 
wey  wanted  a  world  of  peace  for  our 
grandchildren." 

This  beautifully  written  open  letter 
"S  published  in  the  Cookeville  Citizen, 


and  under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  because 
of  Its  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people. 

The  open  letter  of  Publisher  Harwell 
to  President  Johnson  follows: 

Pbom  Owe  Orandfath^  to  Anothqi 
DxAa  Ma.  Paxsinxjrr:  Keeping  up  with  your 
activities  takes  more  time  than  most  people 
can  give  to  it  and  understanding  the  Implica- 
tions of  all  you  do  requires  a  lot  more  under- 
standing than  most  of  us  have. 

That  is  why  it  is  reassuring  when  some 
event  in  which  you  are  Involved  is  akin  to 
our  own  experience  putting  us  for  a  change 
on  tbe  same  basis. 

The  two  major  events  involving  you  in  re- 
cent days  were  the  arrival  of  your  grandson, 
Patrick  Lyndon  Nugent,  and  your  conver- 
sations with  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  of  Rus- 
sia. These  two  occurrences  were  about  as  dis- 
similar as  could  be  in  human  affairs.  The  In- 
teresting thing  about  them,  however,  was 
that  one  of  them  made  the  other  a  lot  more 
comprehensible. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  plight  of  the 
average  person  trying  to  figure  out  what  you 
and  Mr.  Kosygln  said  to  one  another  in  your 
10  hours  together  Friday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. Even  though  you  were  almost  alone 
much  of  the  time,  with  only  the  interpreters 
present,  we  can't  imagine  his  telling  you 
what  he  really  thought  of  President  Nassei 
and  we  can't  Imagine  your  telling  him  ex- 
actly what  you  thought  of  Premier  Ky. 

We  also  doubt  that  you  chided  him  about 
his  Commxinist  pal,  Mao  Tse-tung,  or  that 
he  teased  you  about  your  old  buddy  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle.  Or  that  either  of  you  tried  to 
bully  the  other  with  your  ability  to  destroy 
his  country,  and  everything  else,  with  your 
nuclear  power. 

We  wonder  how  you  approached  him  on 
matters  in  Vietnam  and  how  he  went  about 
trying  to  persiade  you  that  Israel  should 
restore  to  the  Arabs  the  territory  they  lost 
the  other  day.  We  wonder,  too.  If  he  ex- 
plained to  you  that  he  was  going  back  to 
Moscow  by  way  of  Cuba  Just  as  window  dress- 
ing for  the  folks  backhome  and  that  he  sent 
old  President  Podgory  to  hug  Nasser  for  the 
same  purpose — or  did  he  take  it  for  granted 
you'd  guessed  that  already? 

We  wonder  if  he  asked  you  to  explain  why 
so  many  newspapers  In  your  country  spent 
nearly  a  week  ribbing  you  because  you 
hadn't  been  able  to  arrange  a  conference 
With  him,  and  then,  when  you  did  arrange  it, 
it  spent  about  as  long  saying  your  conversa- 
tions (the  whole  10  hours  of  them)  didn't 
amount  to  much  anyway. 

As  we  say,  we  were  puzzled  by  a  lot  of 
things.  But  then,  on  the  day  your  first  con- 
ference was  announced,  your  grandson  stole 
a  big  piece  of  headlines  by  being  bom.  As 
was  to  have  been  expected,  you  acted  exactly 
like  every  grandfather  should.  And  premier 
Kosygln  did  the  same. 

You  burst  the  buttons  off  your  vest,  flred 
telegrams  to  all  concerned,  shipped  a  prize 
heifer  calf  to  the  day-old  boy  and  threw  in 
a  lOOO-acre  spread  near  the  LBJ  ranch  for 
good  measure.  We're  not  suggesting  that 
many  grandfathers  do  things  that  big,  but 
all  of  them  know  the  feeling. 

Mr.  K.  played  his  part  in  fine  fashion.  He 
showed  up  with  a  gold  cup  for  the  youngster 
and  lost  no  time  in  reminding  you  that  he 
has  18  years  seniority  on  you  as  a  grandpa. 
All  of  that  was  really  fine.  But  the  big 
thing  concerning  your  grandson  also  con- 
cerned the  conference.  After  the  four  and  a 
half  hour  meeting  Friday,  you  told  the  world 
you  had  said  to  Mr.  Kosygln  the  very  thing 
that  is  m  the  minds  of  grandfathers  every- 
where— the  writer  being  no  exception.  Tou 
told  him,  "You  don't  want  my  grandson 
fighting  you  and  I  don't  want  you  shooUne 
at  him." 

That  night  in  Los  Angeles,  you  made  the 
most  telling  point  of  all,  announcing  that 
you  and  Mr.  Kosygln  had  agreed  that  "we 


wanted    a    world    of   peace   for   our   grand- 
children." 

Some  people  aay  that  because  you  and 
Mr.  Kosygln  did  not  settle  the  Vietnam  war 
on  tbe  spot  or  bring  a  peace  settlement  to 
the  Middle  Elast,  the  meeting  of  Glassboro  ac- 
complished nothing.  We  don't  believe  that. 

We  beUeve  that  when  the  Chiefs  of  State 
of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the 
world  talk  ten  hours  and  agree  they  want  "a 
world  of  peace"  for  their  grandchUdren,  a 
great  deal  has  been  accomplished.  And  we 
believe  much  good  wiU  resTilt  from  the  sim- 
ple and  understandable  statement. 

As  one  grandfather  to  another,  we  aay. 
Thank  you! 

Respectfully  yours, 

Coleman  A.  Harwell. 


Give  Weitmoreland  What  It  Takes  To  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  G. 
Stahlman,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
ablest  newspapermen  and  his  publication 
is  widely  recognized  for  the  quality  of  its 
product.  A  recent  editorial  from  this  pub- 
lication enUtied  "Give  Westmoreland 
What  It  Takes  To  Win,"  is  a  clear  por- 
trayal of  the  facts.  This  editorial  makes 
sound  reading  and  I  Include  it  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  July  14,  1967) 
PnxD  Commander  Knows  thk  Needs:   Give 

Westmoreland  What  It  Takes  To  Win 

In  consulting  General  Westmoreland  prior 
to  any  precise  decision  on  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  supplement  U.S.  forces  in 
Vietnam,  President  Johnson  shows  respect 
for  the  superior  military  knowledge  of  an 
able  commanding  officer. 

If  there  Is.  In  fact,  no  disparity  between 
the  Westmoreland  figures  and  the  estimate 
presented  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc 
Namara.  the  White  should  further  clarify 
the  apparent  discrepancy.  If  there  is,  it 
should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  formers 
view— remembering  that  as  between  the  two 
he  is  the  military  expert. 

He  is  the  man  in  the  field  who  bears  the 
responsibility  for  operational  decisions.  He 
lives  with  that  daUy,  around  the  clock — an 
assignment  committed  to  his  hands  on  the 
basis  of  unquestioned  qualiflcaUon.  His  is  an 
Informed  Judgment,  keenly  analytical  and 
factual,  and  forgoing  guesswork. 

Any  Information  on  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  rests  a  conclusion  in  this  particu- 
lar would  have  to  stem,  for  accuracy,  on  the 
estimate  supplied  by  the  commander  and 
colleagues  In  that  field.  He  could  not  pos- 
sibly derive  superior  knowledge  elsewhere 

or  by  brief  excursions  and  cursory  inspec- 
tions there.  Nor  by  riffling  statistical  show- 
cards  subsuntlally  different  from  those  pre- 
sented by  the  competent  mUitary  command. 

President  Johnson's  implicit  confidence  in 
General  Westmoreland,  restated  Thursday 
is  not  misplaced.  It  is  shared  by  the  whole 
nation,  whose  sons  are  fighting  under  his 
leadership — and  whose  concern  is  for  the 
victory  in  Vietnam  which  Westmoreland  and 

his  men  can  win  if  furnished  what  it  takes 

and  freed  of  what  are  called  "Umited  objec- 
tives" short  of  that  victory. 

Any  conflict  at  arms  engaging  460.000 
American  men,  and  edging  toward  the  half- 
milllon  mark,  is  not  a  minor  war  It  is  not  a 
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men  "police  action."  m  the  Korean  aSatr 
mistakenly  vu  called.  It  la  a  major  military 
operation,  regardleaa  ot  bow  ve  got  Into  It, 
and  miist  be  won. 

Tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif  know  how  to  ac- 
compllah  that.  So  do  oommanderB  In  tb« 
field;  the  ground  forces,  the  Naval  units,  tha 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps — the  total  team 
there  assigned  a  security  responsibility  whose 
magnitude  forbids  any  crippling  devices  at 
straltjackets  making  a  mockery  of  sacrifices 
to  date. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  sending  ground 
troops  there,  they  shouldn't  be  sent  to  con- 
tinue to  die  for  a  war  that  has  no  prospect  of 
ending. 

.There  are  ways  of  getting  It  over.  Regard- 
leas  of  who  thinks  what  about  It.  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong  should  be  bombed  and  a  blockade 
put  on  to  Interdict  all  shipment  of  material 
to  the  Viet  Cong.  Until  that  Is  done,  thte 
military  partners  of  that  side,  and  others 
capitalizing  on  it,  will  continue  supplying 
the  enemy  with  weapons  that  are  prolonging 
the  war  and  enlarging  the  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  substance. 


Vietnam:  Fencing  the  North 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  H&trSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
New  Republic  for  July  8,  Mr.  Andrew 
Hamilton,  a  writer  on  military  affairs  for 
Newhouse  newspapers,  has  written  a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  idea  of 
seeking:  to  establish  a  physical  barrier  to 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  into 
South  Vietnam  from  the  north.  Mr. 
Hamilton  appears  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  President's  fear  that  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  In  the  north  would  give 
Hanoi  a  mlUtary  advantage,  but  he 
points  out  that  this  situation  would 
change  If  such  an  effective  barrier  to  In- 
filtration coTild  be  established.  He  fur- 
ther argues  that  the  high  cost  of  the 
barrier  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
aircraft  losses  over  North  Vietnam  plus 
the  cost  of  bmnbs  dropped. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hamilton's  article  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
RicoKD,  as  follows: 

VimfAM:   Fencing  m  the  North 
(By  Andrew  Hamilton) 

With  the  presidential  campaign  barely 
moro  than  a  year  away,  there  are  signs  that 
Mr.  Johnson  is  planning  to  add  something 
new  to  the  war  effort  which  could  eventually 
change  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  struggle. 
The  new  factor  la  a  "barrier"  of  electronic 
devtces  around  Vietnam  to  monitor  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Vlet- 
tuun.  I.aoa  and  Cambodia,  and  to  permit 
rapid  border  enforcement.  If  the  electronic 
wall  were  to  curb  infiltration,  the  residual 
arguments  for  continued  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  lose  whatever  validity  they 
might  stUl  have. 

The  Unpresslon  growB  that  under  present 
strategy,  neither  the  many  battleo  In  the 
South  nor  the  air  war  against  the  North  are 
going  to  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting.  One 
no  longer  hears  much  about  that  "light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel"  which  glimmered 
fitfully  last  fall.  General  Weetmoreland  lias 
sent  Washington  his  eetlmatee  of  the  num- 
ber of  additional  American  troops  he  could 
use,  ioostly  for  man  search  and  deetroy  op- 


eraUons.  TheM  are  said  to  run  from  one 
more  dlvlsloii'  up  to  four  or  flv«.  In  descend- 
ing order  of  pAcrlty.  But  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  General  Weetmoreland  g^uaranteea  that 
any  nimiber  of  additional  troopa  will  pro- 
duce victory  within  a  year  or  16  montha.  The 
reitrainlng  ot  South  Vietnam's  'Army 
(ARVN)  for  "pacification"  duty  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  far  longer-term  project  than 
the  optim^lsts  expected  last  fall,  and  one  be- 
gins to  hear  about  aU  sorts  of  new  organiza- 
tional schemes  to  make  better  use  oif 
ARVNs  manpower. 

The  bombing  campaign  against  North  Viet- 
nam has  run  for  nearly  30  months.  WeU 
over  $1  billion  worth  of  American  aircraft  has 
been  lost  to  enemy  fire  or  in  accidents;  at 
least  another  $1  billion  in  ordnance  has  been 
dropped  on  or  shot  at  North  Vletname;  more 
than  500  American  pilots  have  been  killed  or 
captured;  most  of  the  North's  Industry  has 
been  hit  and  at  least  partially  destroyed,  and 
its  roads,  railroads,  bridges  and  waterways  are 
under  constant  attack.  Yet  the  enemy  force 
In  South  Vietnam  keep  growing  slowly,  ac- 
cording to  publlshd  intelligence  estimates. 
The  intensity  of  conflict  in  the  South  is  also 
growing.  The  North  Vietnamese  leaders  seem 
fully  prepared  and  able  to  sit  out  another 
year  or  more  of  bombing,  both  to  prove  that 
they  will  not  submit  to  coercion  and  to  see 
what  the  American  presidential  election  will 
bring.  Pondering  this,  the  President  must  at 
times  be  tempted  to  believe  that  "more  of 
the  same  "  will  bring  only  more  of  the  same — 
another  year  or  more  of  "this  bloody  im- 
passe." as  he  called  it  last  month,  with  a 
settlement  not  perceptibly  nearer.  Not  the 
best  record  to  run  on. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  no  more  attainable  than  a  mili- 
tary victory  in  the  short  run.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  officials  who  estimate  Hanoi's  Inten- 
tions, the  North  Vietnamese  government 
would  agree  to  "talks."  if  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  were  stopped.  They  doubt, 
however,  that  the  "talks"  would  lead  to 
"negotiations"  during  which  Hanoi  wotUd 
back  away  from  any  of  Its  alms — certainly 
not  until  after  the  US  elections.  The  estimate 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  hardly  ig^iore  when  he  has  troops  In 
the  field,  is  that  Hanoi  would  take  military 
advantage  of  the  cessation  of  bombing  to  In- 
crease infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  In 
the  South,  In  hopes  of  achieving  a  major 
tactical  victory  that  would  have  maximum 
political  impact  In  Washington  and  Saigon. 
So  when  the  military  are  asked  about  end- 
ing the  bombing,  they  growl  "over  o\ir  dead 
bodies,"  and  they  mean  that  literally. 

Thus,  the  President  Is  told  that  the  safest 
way  to  fight  the  war  in  the  South  Is  to  con- 
tinue bombing  the  North,  relentless  pressxire 
countering  relentless  presssure.  At  the  same 
time,  he  Is  also  being  given  a  highly  unfavor- 
able assesment  of  the  bombing  as  a  costly 
and  Inefficient  counterinflltratlon  weap)on. 
(According  to  the  air  force  chief  of  staff 
himself,  most  bombing  raids  against  North 
Vietnam  achieve  a  "700-foot  CEP" — circular 
error  probable.  This  meana  that  only  half 
the  bombs  drop  within  700  feet  of  their 
targets.)  Moreover,  persistent  bombing  Is 
poisloning  relations  between  the  US  and 
other  nations,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union 
and  contributes  to  holding  up  such  vital 
matters  as  talks  on  limiting  deployment  of 
anti-ballistic  missiles  or  a  Middle  East  set- 
tlement. Nor  is  it  bringing  Hanoi  to  the  con- 
ference table.  Moreover.  Mr.  Johnson  is  told 
it  is  morally  repugnant  to  a  lot  of  Americans 
who  are  not  the  demonstrating  sort.  Curiously 
enough,  this  assesment  is  coming  from  the 
Pentagon,  although  not  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  held  not  only  by  De- 
partment of  Defense  civilians,  but  by  some 
lower-grade  officers. 

For  several  years,  the  Defense  Department 
has  considered  various  schemes  for  blocking 
the  Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  by  phys- 
ical barriers.  Most  were  discarded  as  too 
static,  too  coetly  In  terms  of  manpower,  and 


not  likely  to  have  the  same  military  or  (tt 
was  hoped)  political  advantages  as  bomb, 
tng.  The  mlUtary,  in  particular,  were  op. 
posed  to  the  barrier  plans.  But  the  Idea  re- 
malned  as  a  possible  alternative  to  tbe 
bombing  strategy,  and  as  possible  Insuranc* 
against  the  relntroductlon  of  infiltration  fol- 
lowing any  political  settlement.  For  these 
reasons,  a  major  research  program  named 
"Practice  Nine"  was  started  by  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  3.  McNamara  last  year  to 
determine  whether  new  detection  and  warn- 
ing  devices  could  be  developed  that  would 
make  a  barrier  "cost  effective." 

"Everybody  and  his  brother,"  according 
to  one  research  official,  has  been  called  in 
to  deliver  opinions  An  the  feasibility  of  tha 
sensor  technology  required  and  on  the 
"trade-offs"  between  a  barrier  and  bomb- 
ing, as  well  as  to  do  the  engineering.  Com. 
blnatlons  of  airborne  and  ground-based  sen. 
sors  have  been  studied  to  determine  the  beet 
way  to  detect  foot  Infiltrators,  bicycle  and 
pack  animal  traffic  under  dense  Jungle  can- 
opy In  wild,  rough  terrain.  When  the  sen- 
sors detect  such  traffic,  they  would  alert  ob- 
servation posts  or  planes  which  could  order 
artillery  fire,  air  strikes  and  helicopter-borne 
troops  to  stop  the  infiltration.  Barbed  wire, 
minefields,  strongpolnts  and  other  standard 
barrier  devices  would  be  used  where  the  ter- 
rain permitted.  Where  it  did  not,  mine-activ- 
ating sensors  could  be  installed  along  in- 
filtration trails,  along  with  sensors  to  call 
In  air  strikes  and  reaction  forces. 

An  electronic  fence  of  this  sort  would 
make  use  of  Improved  night  observation  de- 
vices using  light  Intensification  techniques; 
personnel  detection  radars  which  see  mov- 
ing targets  by  means  of  the  Doppler  .shift, 
and  which  have  been  used  successfully  at 
ranges  of  several  miles  to  aid  In  protecting 
isolated  Special  Forces  camps  in  Vietnam; 
seismic  detectors  that  can  be  remotely 
placed  to  pick  up  grotmd  tremors  caused 
by  marching  men;  magnetic  detection  de- 
vices; Infrared  sensors;  ultraviolet  sensors; 
acoustical  amplifiers;  "electric  eye"  beam- 
breaking  devices  and  other  gadgetry.  Some 
would  have  a  radio  link  to  rapid  data-pro- 
cessing equipment,  which  would  analjrze  the 
patterns  for  estimates  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  traffic. 

WHERE  WOU1J5  rr  BE  BUILT? 

Army  studies  have  determined  that  a  "rea- 
sonably Impermeable  barrier"  vising  this  sort 
of  technology  could  be  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million  a  inUe,  Including  manning 
costs  which  make  up  80  percent  of  the  to- 
tal. And  even  If  the  coat  estimate  doubled, 
officials  have  said.  It  would  be  cheaper  to 
build  a  barrier  around  the  tbe  600  mUea 
o*  South  Vietnam  than  to  lose  another  600 
attack  aircraft  oyer  North  Vietnam,  at  $2  mil- 
lion a  plane  plua  the  cost  of  bombs  dropped. 

The  same  senior  technology  can  be  used 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  search  and  de- 
stroy forces  In  South  Vietnam,  which  one 
defense  official  describes  as  very  low.  By 
helping  to  pinpoint  enemy  forces,  camps  and 
tunnels,  he  said,  the  technology  "can  im- 
prove search  and  destroy  by  a  factor  of 
10." 

Advances  in  sensor  technology,  notwith- 
standing, the  barrier  plan  remains  contro- 
versial. Some  And  repugnant  the  concept  of 
a  "Berlin  wall"  built  by  the  United  States, 
although  the  atguable  point  Is  made  that 
the  Berlin  wall  was  designed  to  keep  people 
in  while  this  wall  would  be  designed  to  keep 
them  out.  The  military  are  no  longer  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Idea,  but  they  don't 
want  to  take  men  from  search  and  destroy 
operations  and  lie  them  down  guarding  the 
barrier.  It  Is  thought  that  a  barrier  of  any 
length  would  require  three  to  four  dirtslon* 
of  airmobile  troops  (more  than  two  divisions 
are  now  on  border  duty) .  Also,  they  beUeve 
the  barrier  should  stretch  from  the  South 
China  Sea  acroe*  the  northern  tip  of  South 
Vietnam  and  then  on  across  Laos  to  the 
Mekong  River,  iixstead  of  ending  at  the  Lao- 
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tian  border.  But  that  la  ruled  out;  the  Lao- 
tlon  government  firmly  opposes  the  plan. 
An  alternative  Is  to  turn  the  barrier  •outh 
along  South  Vietnam's  western  boundary. 
But  this  Is  very  rough  territory,  where  In- 
stallation of  the  barrier  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult and  Its  effectiveness  more  open  to  ques- 
tion. Finally,  some  of  the  sensor  devices  wlU 
not  be  available  for  at  least  a  year.  If  then. 
Technologically,  they  present  "magnificent 
problems,"  one  official  notes. 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration  appar- 
ently is  preparing  to  field-test  the  electronic 
barrier  on  a  major  scale,  beginning  Just 
south  of  the  demilitarized  eone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Already,  Marines 
have  cleared  a  seven-mile  strip  between  Glo 
Llnh  and  Oon  Thlen  which  Is  being  widened 
to  800  yards.  This  will  be  sowed  with  mines, 
barbed  wire  and  sensors  and  covered  by  con- 
centrated artillery.  According  to  reports,  the 
(trip  will  next  be  extended  four  mllee  from 
Olo  Llnh  to  the  coast,  then  westward.  It 
might  then  be  carried  south  along  the 
boundary. 

Officials  think  that,  using  present  tech- 
nology, a  barrier  covering  the  major  Infiltra- 
tion routes  can  be  Installed  within  a  year.  If 
this  is  done,  and  It  proves  effective,  the  Pres- 
ident will  perhaps  be  In  a  position  to  dees- 
calate,  then  stop  the  bombing  without  risk- 
tog  major  trouble  In  the  South  from  in- 
nitration.  This  might  be  the  formula  to  solve 
the  current  Impasse,  and,  conveniently.  It 
would  be  available  for  use  Just  about  the 
time  the  presidential  campaign  picks  up  mo- 
mentum during  the  fall  of  1968. 

In  the  17th  century  the  rival  war  lords  of 
the  Trlnh  and  Nguyen  famUles,  rulers  re- 
spectively of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
fought  constantly  with  each  other.  But  the 
Trlnh,  although  stronger,  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  Nguyen  and  seize  the  South. 
Historians  attribute  the  successful  southern 
defense  In  pairt  to  two  huge  waUs  built 
acroes  the  coastal  plains  by  the  Nguyen  In 
the  1930's,  near  the  narrow  waist  some  25 
miles  north  of  the  present  demilitarized 
■one.  That  division  of  Vietnam,  according 
to  Bernard  Pall,  lasted  160  years.  But  It  did 
not  bring  peace.  The  learning  curve  in  Viet- 
nam is  very  fiat. 


"In  Washington"  Leaves  Town 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NBW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  column,  "In 
Washington,"  by  Luclan  C.  Warren,  of 
the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Courier-Express. 

As  this  Congress  works  on  through  the 
hot  summer,  I  am  delighted  to  read  that 
Mr.  Warren,  who  serves  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondents,  has  demon- 
strated his  usual  good  sense  by  taking 
his  family  on  a  cross-country  camping 
trip.  His  column  makes  interesting  read- 
ing and  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues: 

In  Washington — WarrER  Crosses   United 

States  on   Scenic  Vacation   Trip 

(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

If s  supposed  to  be  patriotic  to  avoid  for- 
eign travel  and  spend  your  vacation  dollars 
^  America.  That's  Just  what  your  Washlng- 
»n  observer  has  been  doing  for  the  last 
month  and  herewith  a  report. 

Despite   scoffing    by   some   of   our   friends. 


your  oorrespondent,  his  wife  and  a  daughter 
elected  to  acorn  conventlcuial  forms  of  public 
travel  In  favor  oi  a  three-year-old  auto- 
mobUe  and  to  eschew  for  the  most  part 
hotels  and  motels  by  making  use  of  a  tent. 
Mil  mattresses,  sleeping  bags  and  portable 
eating  equipment. 

The  camping  equipment  stood  the  trip 
better  than  the  Jitney,  whose  occasional 
malfunctions  cost  in  repairs  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  what  might  have  been  paid  out  in 
public  transportation. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  checked  In  at  home 
last  Sunday  evening,  we  had  logged  nearly 
10,000  mUes  on  a  delightful  coast-to-ooast 
trip  that  took  In  the  better  known  national 
parks  and  had  time  to  spare  for  certain  side 
trijjs. 

Although  we  spent  too  many  of  our  vaca- 
tion dollars  on  automobile  repairs,  our  out- 
lay for  accommodations  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely modest. 

For  $7,  one  can  acquire  a  federal  recreation 
permit  good  for  a  year,  entitling  the  bearers 
to  camp  at  any  national  forest  or  park  and 
see  the  sights  at  any  national  monument. 
For  those  few  points  in  the  trip  where  na- 
tional forest  and  park  camping  facilities  are 
not  available,  private  camping  facilities  are 
offered  at  a  rate  usually  not  in  excess  of  92 
per  night. 

This  Is  not  elegant  traveling.  One  does 
share  bathroom  facilities — sometimes  of  the 
moet  primitive  kind — with  other  campers. 
What's  worse,  one  shares  the  great  outdoors 
with  pesky  mosquitoes,  despite  the  help  of 
Insect  repellants  and  screened-ln  tents. 

Just  the  same  It  was  a  great  adventure. 

Cooking  at  an  open  fireplace  Is  great  sport 
and  It's  easy  to  understand  why  so  many 
modern  restaurants  make  so  much  of  char- 
grllUng  food. 

We  found  that  one  can  sleep  weU  on  the 
floor  of  a  tent  with  properly  pumped-up  air 
mattresses  and  well-zipped  sleeping  bags, 
no  matter  how  bad  the  weather. 

Our  first  days  trip  took  us  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  Great  Smokey  National  Park  in 
Tennessee,  a  jaunt  that  Included  a  noonday 
■Btop  at  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 

We  had  been  advised  that  especially  on 
weekends  It  pays  to  reach  national  park  camp 
grounds  well  before  sundown  and  this  was 
brought  home  that  first  day.  Despite  an  early 
start,  we  reached  the  park  too  late  for  the 
choice  campsites. 

As  we  traveled  through  the  mountainous 
park  terrain  en  route  to  our  campsite,  we 
witnessed  a  mother  bear  and  her  cub  raiding 
a  garbage  can. 

It  should  have  been  a  good  warning,  but 
later  at  Yosemlte  National  Park  in  California 
our  portable  icpbox  was  left  overnight  out- 
side our  tent  on  the  assumption  It  was 
animal-proof. 

The  assumption  was  a  grievous  error. 
Through  long  observation.  Bruin  has  come 
to  recognize  portable  iceboxes  as  a  repository 
for  goodies. 

We  were  awakened  at  3  a.m.  by  a  clatter 
outside.  The  noise  came  from  our  Icebox  as 
It  was  propelled  over  and  over  on  the  ground 
by  the  bear  until  the  catch  came  loose. 

As  we  peered  out,  he  lumbered  off  with  a 
pound  of  bacon   in  his  mouth. 

While  he  polished  off  the  bacon,  we  man- 
aged to  retrieve  our  icebox  and  were  abv.at  to 
place  It  In  the  car  trunk  when  Bruin  re- 
turned for  another  snack.  We  will  never 
know  whether  the  alarmed  waving  of  fiash 
lights  or  the  reduced  supplies  In  the  Icebox 
made  the  bear  change  his  mind.  In  any 
event,  to  our  great  relief,  he  shambled  off 
Into  the  night  and  soon  we  could  hear  the 
clatter  of  other  iceboxes  as  the  bear  con- 
tinued his  nocturnal  raid. 

During  the  balance  of  the  trip,  our  icebox 
was  safely  locked  In  the  trunk  each  night. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  travelog, 
but  the  Itinerary  also  Included  a  two-day 
Inspection  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  New 
Orleans.  At  Carlsbad  Caverns,  the  grotesque 
underground  formation  competed  as  an  at- 


traction wtlh  the  nightly  exodiis  of  thou- 
sands of  bats. 

The  Petrified  Forest  and  Painted  Desert,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  the  gambling 
casinos  of  Los  Vegas  ("Invested"  a  mite  here 
in  roulette  and  blackjack),  Disneyland,  Se- 
quoia and  Tosemite  National  Parks.  Califor- 
nia's redwoods.  Oregon's  Crater  Lake.  Wash- 
ington's Mount  Ranter,  Wyoming's  Yellow- 
stone Park,  South  Dakota's  Black  Hills, 
Mount  Rushmore  and  the  Badlands — these 
were  other  great  stops  along  the  way. 

There  was  also  an  unforgettable  night  at 
Lake  Mead,  Nev.,  In  Hoover  Dam  country. 
The  thermometer  read  107  degrees  and  de- 
spite pleasant  swims  in  the  cool  lake,  this 
was  not  rated  as  among  our  more  enjoyable 
camping  spots. 

Lake  Mead's  heat,  and  marauding  bears 
notwithstanding,  your  correspondent  returns 
to  work  refreshed  and  humming  "O  Beautiful 
for  Spacious  Skies"  In  knowing  fashion. 


John  E.  Tolman  Makes  Plea  for  Inte^ty 
of  Social  Security  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  social 
security  Is  to  survive  as  an  actuarially 
sound  program.  Its  funds  must  be  pro- 
tected against  raids  by  those  who  would 
make  of  it  a  mammoth  welfare  project. 
Its  future  depends  upon  making  those 
funds  a  source  of  security  for  the 
benefit  of  its  contributors. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  John  E.  Tolman,  of  San  Antonio,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  First  Financial 
Ofe  Insurance  Co.  It  contains  a  very 
sound  and  thought-provoking  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  and  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  as  a  message  well  worth 
reading. 

The  letter  follows : 

1  received  a  brochure  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  copy  ol 
which  Is  attached,  and  if  this  Is  true,  I  vsrish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  disagree  with 
the  change  in  concept  of  social  security. 

While  the  Insurance  business  was  very 
much  against  social  security  when  It  started 
in,  I  believe  1937,  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  feeling  towards  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  it  has  been  very  helpful  to  the 
sale  of  Insurance.  Furthermore,  it  has  al- 
lowed a  large  number  of  the  American  public 
to  have  something  that  approaches  a  reason- 
able amount  of  insurance  when  combined 
with  private  insurance  programs.  The  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry  has  not  as  yet  fully 
covered  the  needs  of  the  American  public 
and  frankly  I  doubt  that  it  can,  or  at  least 
that  it  can  In  the  foreseeable  future.  1  also 
have  to  doubt  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  cover  all  the  needs  of  the  American  pub- 
lic in  term.s  of  either  life  Insurance  or  a 
guaranteed  income  in  the  form  of  an  annu- 
ity, however  financed 

I  must  object  to  that  portion  of  the 
change  In  social  securltj-;  the  concept  of  a 
test  of  need  and  also  some  relationship  of 
benefits  to  wages  earned.  Although  I  have 
no  particular  objection  to  some  flattening 
of  the  relationship,  that  is.  a  higher  amount 
paid  to  the  lower  income  folks  and  a  smaller 
amount  In  comparison  to  wages  earned  paid 
to  the  higher  Income  folks.  The  concept  of 
relating  this  to  a  needs  test  Is  where  I  have 
to  quit  and  get  off  this  ride.  I  have  found 
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as  a  fundamental  principle  that  there  seem 
to  be  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  thl< 
world  who  are  not  Interested  In  working  for 
a  living  even  though  an  opportunity  to  do  bo 
is  afforded  them.  I  resent  having  to  pro- 
vide a  living  to  a  man  who  will  not  work.  If 
he  is  not  able  to  work  due  to  education,  I 
have  no  objection  to  helping  him  educate 
himself.  If  he  is  disabled,  i  have  no  objec- 
tion to  helping  him  through  bis  period  of 
disability  and  helping  him  through  his  re- 
habilitation, but  for  the  man  who  will  not 
educate  himself  when  given  the  opportunity 
for  the  man  who  will  not  rehabilitate  him- 
self when  given  the  help,  I  feel  that  these 
folks  are  a  drag  upon  society  and  I  will 
not  lift  my  hand  to  help  those  that  will  not 
help  themselves. 

Historically,  the  social  security  fund  bene- 
fits have  been  on  a  pay  as  you  go  basis  and 
the  accounting  for  these  if  my  understanding 
is  correct  is  that  they  are  entirely  separate 
from  the  general  fund.  I  object  strenuously 
to  passing  the  social  security  deductions 
from  my  pay  check  into  the  general  fund 
so  that  the  whole  welfare  poverty  program 
can  be  beautifully  buried  under  the  guise 
of  social  security.  Surely  sometime  the  great 
American  public  must  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  It  Is  not  the  great  corporations,  the 
very  rich,  that  in  the  final  analysis  pay  for  all 
of  the  programs  which  they  want.  It  is  the 
ultimate  consumer  that  pays  for  them.  I 
know  our  company  and  I  am  Just  as  sure 
that  all  other  companies  that  are  at  least 
succeesful  will  follow  the  same  pattern  simply 
pEissed  on  increased  taxes,  be  they  payroll, 
federal  Income  tajc,  excise  tax,  real  estate  tax, 
school  tax,  highway  tax,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  In  the  form  of  price 
increases.  You  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  corporations  are  going  -to 
continue  to  pay  you  taxes  to  carry  on  the 
poverty  program,  etc..  first  they  must  take 
in  more  dollars  than  they  spend.  The  day 
that  the  automobile  Industry  does  not  do 
this,  is  the  day  that  you  will  have  the  great- 
est depression  that  you  have  ever  seen.  If 
you  take  away  too  much  incentive,  you  will 
also  take  away  the  people  who  have  the 
ability  to  do  the  managing  and  to  do  the 
promoting  of  businesses,  the  promoting  of 
unions,  the  politicians.  In  every  organiza- 
tion which  I  have  been  associated,  there  has 
been  a  very  few  people  who  have  the  ability 
to  run  a  business  on  a  profitable  basis,  and 
running  a  business  on  a  profitable  basis  is 
what  provides  Jobs  for  the  great  number  of 
people  in  this  country.  The  last  company 
that  I  was  with  had  over  4,000  employees.  I 
was  one  member  of  a  six  man  management 
team  at  the  top  of  the  organization.  Un- 
fortunately in  this  organization  there  were 
not  over  twenty  more  people  in  the  entire 
organization  that  had  the  ability  to  operate 
the  general  management  of  the  cconpany. 

Don't  put  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  put 
a  premium  on  genius  and  ability. 

Dent  ask  me  to  work  to  support  the  per- 
son who  won't 

Dont  put  a  needs  test  on  social  security. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Tolmak, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Dodjfing  the  Draft  Issne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  tha 
Rzcou),  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  July  10  Issue  of 


the  Hutchinson  News,  Hutchinson,  Trana 
relating  to  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to 
meet  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  removing 
the  inequities  and  unfairness  of  certain 
provisions  of  our  draft  law. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Dodging  the  Draft  Issux 

Congress  Is  at  all  times  unbelievable.  It 
soared  clear  out  of  the  spectrum  this  ses- 
sion  when   It  ■reformed"   the  draft. 

At  one  blow.  Congre.'is  ignored  a  year  of 
debate  and  deep  public  concern  over  draft 
inequities.  It  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
administration's  proposals.  With  one  excep- 
tion. It  succeeded  only  in  compounding  the 
confusion,  and  the  unfairness. 

That  exception  is  to  reverse  the  order  of 
conscription,  beginning  with  IQ-year-olds 
rather  than  with  older  men.  This  do^s  allow 
more  room  for  planning  in  a  young  man's  life. 
But  even  this  change  has  been  made  by  a 
Presidential  order,  not  by  an  express  act  of 
Congress. 

Congress  denied  the  administration  any 
autUorlty  for  a  lottery,  which  would  have 
done  much  to  bring  a  sense  of  fair  play  to  the 
draft,  and  would  reduce  the  six-year  drag 
ellgibles  now  face  before  knowing  what  their 
obligation  will  be. 

Congress  also  declined  to  set  national 
standards  for  draft  boards.  These,  at  the 
least,  would  have  brought  some  uniformity 
among  draft  procedures  In  Georgia  and 
Kansas. 

Other  draft  rules,  including  the  highly 
questionable  academic  exemption  system, 
simply  were  re-enacted  for  another  four  years. 

The  possibility  of  replacing  the  draft  with 
volunteer  military  was  hardly  even  faced. 

All  in  all.  an  Incredible  performance.  And 
a  thoroughly  irresponsible  one,  considering 
the  millions  of  young  men.  and  families  af- 
fected by  an  obviously  unfair  system. 


Results  of  1967  Public  Opinion  Ques- 
tionnaire in  12th  Illinois  Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  interesting  results 
of  the  1967  public  opinion  poll  which  I 
recently  conducted  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois. 

In  April  1967,  I  distributed  approxi- 
mately 140,000  questionnaire  cards  to  the 
residents  of  the  12th  Illinois  District,  an 
area  comprising  Lake  County,  McHenry 
County,  and  Barrington  and  Hanover 
Townships  in  Cook  County.  By  May  31, 
1967,  a  total  of  15,854  properly  marked 
cards  were  returned  and  tabulated.  These 
represented  about  12  percent  of  the  dis- 
tribution. Additional  returns  are  con- 
tinuing to  arrive  in  my  Washington 
oflSce.  even  now. 

This  year  I  utilized  a  special  IBM 
punchcard  so  that  the  questionnaire 
returns  could  be  machine  tabulated- 
Also,  the  use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  made  possible  a  more 
careful  and  accurate  analysis  of  the 
questionnaire  relies. 

In  addition  to  10  questions  on  Issues 
of  significance  to  the  Nation,  the  13th 
District  citizens  were  asked  to  identify 


themselves  by  age  group,  occupation,  and 
party  preference.  This  personal  informa- 
tion made  possible  an  interesting  anal- 
ysis of  returns  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
dividual's age,  political  affiliation,  and 
occupation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
is  that  dealing  with  the  United  States' 
policy  and  presence  in  Vietnam.  Alto- 
gether 87.8  percent  of  the  12th  District 
citizens  approved  the  present  or  even 
stronger  American  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam: 62.9  percent  favor  using  sufficient 
military  power  to  clear  South  Vietnam 
of  Communists;  9.7  percent  favor  greater 
use  of  air  and  sea  power;  7  percent  favor 
holding  South  Vietnam;  and  8.2  percent 
favor  continuing  the  present  policy.  Of 
special  interest  was  the  similar  view- 
points of  citizens  of  different  ages,  occu- 
pations and  political  preferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  the  i>o- 
litical  party  response  to  the  question- 
naire— which  appears  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican — is  not  Indicative  of 
the  true  Republican-Democratic  propor- 
tions within  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. The  ratio  of  Republicans  to  Demo- 
crats In  the  12th  Illinois  District  is  not 
6  to  1  as  the  questionnaire  returns  sug- 
gest, but  more  like  2  to  1  or  3  to  1 — at 
tills  time — as  recent  election  results 
show.  If,  for  political  reasons,  some  nor- 
mally Democratic  voters  have  declined  to 
respond  to  the  questionnaire  which  I  cir- 
culated, this  is— of  course — regrettable. 
Very  few  of  the  great  national  Issues  are 
to  be  decided  along  strictly  partisan  lines. 
As  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  I  have 
been  anxious  to  receive  the  views  and  to 
give  appropriate  recognition  to  the  posi- 
tion of  both  RepubUcans  and  Democrats 
on  the  various  Issues.  I  am  suspicious  that 
many  of  those  voters — 24  percent  of  the 
total — who  described  themselves  In  ihe 
questionnaire  as  "independents"  may,  in 
elections,  support  various  Democratic 
candidates.  This  would  make  the  ratio 
of  Republicans  to  Democrats  more  con- 
sistent with  the  ratio  as  revealed  on  elec- 
tion days. 

In  the  face  of  a  threatened  tax  In- 
crease, the  questionnaire  returns  are 
most  persuasive.  Twelfth  District  citi- 
zens have  voted  better  than  9  to  1  against 
the  proposed  6-percent  surcharge  tax  In- 
crease. Even  a  larger  percentage  prefers 
to  have  our  economic  problem  resolved 
by  reducing  nondefense  spending. 

The  response  to  the  proposal  to  trans- 
fer some  of  our  national  holidays  to 
Monday,  in  order  to  provide  the  benefit 
of  3-day  holiday  weekends,  was  most  en- 
lightening in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  better  than  2  to  1  support  of 
the  Monday  Holiday  bill  appears  quite 
uniform  among  all  age  groups,  as  well  as 
among  those  in  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  occupations.  However,  those  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  have  httle  sympathy 
for  setting  Memorial  Day  on  the  last 
Monday  in  May  or  Veterans'  Day  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November.  There  Is  no 
direct  explanation  of  this  seeming  indif- 
ference, but  it  undoubtedly  indicates 
that  for  farmers  and  related  occupations, 
business  goes  on  as  usual  and  crops  and 
stock  are  to  be  .tended,  whatever  the  day 
or  the  date. 
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Responses  of  the  12th  District  citizens 
on  other  highly  controversial  Issues,  upon 
which  the  90th  Congress  will  act,  appear 
In  the  Eumary  which  follows.  Included 
are  such  subjects  as  tax-sharing,  tax 
credit  allowances  for  private  job-train- 
ing programs,  studies  looking  toward 
eventual  United  States'  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
utilization  of  automatic  data  processing 
by  the  Congress,  and  possible  increase 


trade    in    nonstrategic 


of    East-West 
goods. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  response 
to  the  questionnaires,  the  poll  produced 
more  than  5,000  individual  comunica- 
tions — many  of  which  have  required  in- 
dividual replies.  These  personal  expres- 
sions indicate  the  broad  citizen  interest 
throughout  the  12th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  our  national  affairs. 

The     conscientious     responses     sub- 

General  questiont 

[In  percent] 


mltted  by  almost  16,000  residents  of  the 
12th  Illinois  District  are  attached  for  the 
information  and  possible  guidance  of 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  can  as- 
sure my  constituents  and  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  appropriate  respect  for 
these  opinions  will  be  reflected  in  the 
votes  which  I  oast  during  the  remaining 
months  of  this  90th  Congress. 

The  questions  and  the  tabulated  re- 
sults are: 


1.  Do  you  favor  tix  sharing  (remitting  percent  of  Federal  taxes  to  State  and  local  governments  with  no  strings  attached)? 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  request  tor  a  6-percent  (surcharge)  income  tax  increase?..  ......  .  

If  not,  which  do  you  prefer: 

(a)  Reducing  nondefense  spending?  P«re«nt 

(b)  Adding  to  the  national  debt? ""IIIIIII *^* 

No  answer "  — — —     5.6 

3.  Do  you  favor  more  3-day  holidays  by  se'ttingMVmyriaTDarandVndeVe'ndencro'ay  Vn  Mondays?J.\\\\\\^^^  *' 

Age  20  to  35.°."..' _ ' 

Age  50  and  over '.'.'...'..'..'..'. ' 

Answer  by  occupation  group:  - 

Blue  collar 

White  collar '__'_ 

Agriculture 

Professional - .... 

4.  Do  you  favor  an  income  tax  credit  f'^orBmployeVs'pt^oVidini'jib'tVainingVrogramsy 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  study  of  possible  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 'weightVandmeaVurBS? 

a  if  1  satisfactory  peace  in  Vietnam  is  not  negotiated  soon,  y^hich  courses  of  action  do  you  prefer?      "'"'""" 


Yes 


57.8 
9.4 


68.7 

69.3 

70.0 
67.6 

68.1 
73.5 
36.5 
67.0 
65.6 
59.6 


3S.8 
17.7 


27.7 

28.6 
27.4 
27.5 

28.9 
23.2 
56.4 
29.9 
29.4 
34.4 


No  answer 


6.4 

2.9 


3.6 


7.1 

3.1 
4.8 

6.0 


(a)  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  even  if  a  Communist  take- 

over results 

(b)  Maintain  areas  now  controlled  by  South  VietMiii 

Government  by  holding  actions.. 

(c)  Apply  jufficient  U.S.  military  power  io  clearSoiitti 

Vietnam  of  Communist  aggressors 

(d)  No  increase  of  ground  forces  butwideruse  of  airind 

sea  power 

(e)  Hall  the  bombing  and  shelling  of  North  Vietnirtiuii-' 

conditionally 

(I)  Continue  present  policy 

No  answer 


Total 


7.3 

7.0 

62.9 

9.7 

2.6 
8.2 
2.3 


Vote  preference  group 


Age  group 


Rabub- 
lican 


6.6 

6.1 

66.1 

10.5 

1.7 
6.7 
2.3 


Democrat 


7.7 

9.7 

56.7 

7.3 

3.5 

13.6 

1.5 


Occupation  group 


Inde- 
pendent 

20te3S 

8.8 

5.6 

(.1 

7.3 

a.  2 

67.1 

8.8 

8.8 

3.9 
9.3 
1.9 

1.8 
8.2 
1.2 

35  to  50 


6.9 
i.9 

64. 4 

9.6 

2.3 
8.0 
1.9 


50  and 
over 


Blue 
collar 


8.9 

6.9 

59.1 

10.5 

3.2 
8.5 


S.7 

4.4 

65.5 

II. 0 

2.7 
8.6 
2.1 


WhJtl 
collar 


6.0 

6.3 

66.1 

9.4 

2.5 
7.8 
1.9 


Airicul- 
fairal 


>.0 

3.9 

CO.  8 

11.8 

3.9 
8.9 

2.7 


Profes- 
sional 


10.3 

10.8 

57.6 

8.7 

2.0 
8.3 
2.3 


7.  Do  yoM«or  removing  the  "earnings  limiUtion"  which  now  rwluces  the  benefits  of  those  on  social  security  who  earn  extra  wages? 

Age  20  to  35..'."." 

Age  35  to  50 '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Age  50  and  ovtr.   .  " " 


Yn 


79.8 
74.4 
8a5 
82.7 
67.6 
76.3 
57.5 


No 


17.7 
23.2 
17.3 
14.5 
25.0 
17.3 
37. 8 


No  inswer 


2.5 
2.4 
2.2 
2.8 
7.4 
6.4 
4.7 


Pertonal  questiont 


1.  Occupation  group: 
(«)  Blue  collar 

(b)  White  collar. '.""■ 

(c)  Agriculture 

(d)  Professional  . 

(e)  No  reply 

iAfe  group 

(a)  Age  20  to  35  ... 

(b)  Age  35  to  50 1. 

(0  Age  50  and  over.. 

(d)  No  reply [. 

1  Vote  preference  group: 

(>)  Republican 

(b)  Democrat .' 

(c)  Independent!"'^"! 

W  No  reply. " 


Numbtr 


Note  -Tolal  questionnaires  tabulated,  15,854. 


3,109 
6,852 
337 
4,403 
1,153 

3.425 

6.306 

5,587 

536 

9.473 

1.725 

3,805 

851 


Pwcent 


19.6 
43.2 

2.1 
27.8 

7.3 

21.6 

39.8 

35.2 

3.4 

59.8 
10.8 
24  0 

5.4 
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If  There  Were  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
lithgow  Osborne,  an  eminent  newspaper- 
man and  publisher  of  the  Citizen-Adver- 
tiser of  Auburn,  N.Y.,  cHi  June  6,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "If  There 
Were  Union."  In  It  he  dealt  with  the 
Middle  East  crisis  which  continues  to 
perplex  the  western  world  and  Illustrates 
how  the  problem  would  have  been  met 
had  the  nations  of  NATO  been  federated 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Clarence  K. 
Streit,  author  of  "Union  Now." 

Here  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Osborne's  ex- 
cellent editorial : 

!#  TmaB  Were  XTniok 

War  In  tbe  Middle  East  flndB  NATO  a 
shambles  with  Its  members  divided. 

Unity  would  exist  If  Clarence  K.  Strelt's 
proposal  for  Federal  Union  of  the  free  North 
Atlantic  oountrles  had  been  listened  to  and 
acted  on. 

What  has  happened  to  NATO  proves 
Strelt's  contention  that  eiUiancee  beitween 
coxintrlee  which  tenadou^y  cUng  to  so- 
called  "national  sovereignty."  are  never  en- 
during. Never  have  been  and  never  can  be. 
AUlances  are  formed  to  meet  a  crisis;  once 
the  crlals  passes — or  seems  to  pass — tbe 
artrength  of  the  alliance  also  passes. 

After  nearly  20  years,  the  unity  am.ong  the 
Western  democracies  which  would  enable 
Arab  aggression  to  be  dealth  with — or  which 
would  have  prevented  Its  ever  arising — Is 
obviously  lacking. 

Strelt,  a  seasoned  newspaperman  and  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times  at  the 
League  of  Nations,  wrote  and  pubUsbed 
"Union  Now"  In  1939.  In  It  he  advocated  a 
federation  of  the  free  peoples  bordering  the 
North  Atlantic  as  the  only  sure  way  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  totalitarian  ag- 
gression as  practiced  by  Nazi  Germany,  Com- 
munist Russia  and  Fascist  Italy. 

"Union  Now"  was  printed  In  millions  of 
copies  and  dozens  of  languages.  The  war 
came  and  the  aftermaths  of  war.  Strelt's 
Ideas  survived  because  they  became  even 
more  vaUd  with  the  threat  of  Western  civil- 
ization posed  by  the  rise  of  an  expansionist 
Russia  as  the  dominating  power  In  Europe. 

Strelt's  proposals  received  the  support  of 
many  leading  statesmen  here  and  abroad. 
These  Included  US.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Owen  Roberts,  John  Foster  EKilles — but  only 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  State — and 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Congressman  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  later  Secretary 
of  State  and  many  others,  including  hard- 
boiled  senators. 

Strelt's  basic  thesis  was  relatively  simple. 
Federations,  as  compared  to  alliances,  can 
endure  between  peoples  with  similar  political 
philosophies;  and  they  will  bring  greater 
strength  to  those  who  participate — as  wit- 
ness the  American  Federation  of  13  quarrel- 
ling states  in  1789,  the  Swiss  Federal  Republic 
consisting  of  four  ethnic  strains  speaking 
different  languages,  the  union  of  Australian 
States,  the  union  of  the  two  different  ethnic 
and  lingual  sections  of  Canada. 

"Union  Now"  proposed  a  federation  be- 
tween the  countries  bordering  the  Atlantic, 
confined  In  the  first  Instance  to  those  which 
had  had  long  and  successful  experience  in 
popular  representative  government.  In  do- 
mestic matters  each  member  should  be  free 
to  have  whatever  political  forms  It  chose. 
For   Instance,   England,   the   Low   Countries 


and  the  Scandinavian  Oountriee  oould  re- 
main monarchies.  But  the  federal  Atlantic 
government  should  be  responsible  for  the 
oondijct  at  foreign  affairs  and  defense;  and 
there  should  be  free  trade  throughout  the 
United  States  of  Atlantlca,  and  a  common 
currency. 

The  North  Atlantic  Alliance  seemed  a  start 
In  that  dlrectton.  In  the  present  crisis,  it  Is 
divided  and  taip>otent — as  Strelt  predicted. 
The  United  States  and  the  other  Atlajitic 
democracies  face  the  Arab-Israeli  war  with 
no  common  policy  and  without  the  strength 
that  unity  brings. 

In  the  modern  world,  national  sovereignty, 
as  we  have  known  it,  is  an  anachronism  and 
a  dangerous  lUuslon.  The  free  world  has  jiald 
and  Is  paying  a  high  price  for  its  continuing 
worship  of  this  clay-footed  idol.  It  is  likely 
to  pay  a  still  higher  price. 


Thoreau't  Message  After  150  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  12  we  marked  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  the  Concord,  Mass.,  writer  and 
exponent  of  civil  disobedience.  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  15,  Brooks  At- 
kinson noted  the  irony  and  wisdom  of 
the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Post  OfiBce  to 
issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  occasion.  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thoreau'3  Message  After  150  Years 
(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

By  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp  for 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (July  12,  1817),  the  Govern- 
ment has  performed  a  magnanimous  deed. 
No  one  has  ever  spoken  more  contemptuously 
of  government  than  Thoreau.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble, he  said,  to  be  associated  with  "this  Amer- 
ican Government"  without  being  disgraced. 

His  bitterness  was  provoked,  one,  by  the 
Mexican  war,  to  which  in  his  opinion  "the 
people  would  not  have  consented"  at  the 
outset;  and,  two,  the  Institution  of  slavery. 
Denouncing  the  Mexican  war,  he  declared 
that  the  time  had  come  for  honest  men  to 
rebel.  Concerning  slavery,  he  remarked.  "This 
question  is  still  to  be  settled — this  Negro 
question,  I  mean:  the  end  of  that  Is  not  yet." 

In  1967  the  Vietnam  war  and  tiie  struggle 
for  civil  rights  represent  two  ideas  that  alien- 
ated him  from  society  In  the  nineteenth 
century. 

When  the  FU5lllve  Slave  Law  of  1850  com- 
pelled Massachusetts  to  acquiesce  In  the 
institution  of  slavery  Thoreau  stepped  up  his 
opposition:  "My  thoughts  are  murder  to  the 
State  and  involuntarily  go  plotting  against 
her  "  Although  he  spoke  those  words  in  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  1854  they  sound  Just 
as  violent  today.  Perhaps  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department  did  not  make  a  search 
of  Thoreau's  works  before  it  commissioned 
Leonard  Baskln  to  design  the  commemo- 
rative stamp. 

tankee  attitudes 
In  the  150  years  since  Thoreau's  death  his 
reputation  has  undergone  a  complete  right- 
about-face. James  Russell  Lowell  doubted 
that  Thoreau  had  a  healthy  mind.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  rejected  him  as  a  prig  and  a 
skulker.  In  those  days  Emerson  was  the  ac- 
cepted Yankee  philosopher:  his  optimism 
and  benevolence  expressed  the  mood  of  the 


time.  During  most  of  his  life  Thoreau  lived 
In  the  shadow  of  his  Ulustrious  neighbor' 
and  the  sale  of  his  works  was  overshadowed 
by  the  sale  of  Emerson's  works  for  many 
years  after  both  of  them  had  died. 

But  the  situation  changed  between  the 
two  World  Wars.  It  appeared  that  Thoreau 
had  been  telling  the  truth  all  along,  it  was 
true  that  most  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  It  was  true  that  we  live  in  a 
hurry  with  a  waste  of  life.  In  his  own  time 
most  people  regarded  Thoreau  as  a  mis- 
anthrope  and  ciuroudgeon — ludicrous,  hare- 
brained, eccentric,  clownish,  to  use  adjectives 
that  were  flung  at  him. 

But  his  "Civil  Disobedience."  which  he a 

very  provincial  Yankee — wrote  at  the  age 
of  31,  became  a  handbook  for  Gandhi  and 
at  one  time  for  the  British  Labor  party  in 
this  century,  and  It  has  been  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  civil  rights  movement  of  the 
last  few  years.  "Unjust  laws  exist,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Shall  we  be  content  to  obey 
them  ...  or  shall  we  transgress  them  at 
once?"  That  anarchic  stance  had  already  cost 
Thoreau  one  rather  follcsy  night  In  Jail,  but 
since  then  it  has  sent  a  lot  of  other  people  to 
less  neighborly  Jails  all  over  the  world. 

He  was  a  militant  solitary.  When  Emerson 
asked  him  to  attend  a  Satmday  Club  meet- 
ing in  the  Parker  House  In  Boston,  Thoreau 
replied  that  thd  only  room  In  Boston  he 
visited  with  alacrity  was  in  the  Pitchbxirg 
Depot  where  he  could  get  a  train  to  take 
him  out  of  town.  Now  many  of  his  admirers 
and  followers  attend  meetings  in  his  honor. 

Today  the  Thoreau  Society,  which  wa» 
founded  In  1941,  wlU  hold  Its  annual  meet- 
ing In  Concord,  visit  Walden  Pond  and  dis- 
cuss the  rather  prickly  man  who  lived  there 
from  1845  to  1847  In  a  small  house  he  built 
with  his  own  hands.  The  members  of  the  so- 
ciety are  invltod  to  visit  with  a  second 
Thoreau  organization — the  Thoreau  Lyceum 
at  48  Belknap  Street,  which  would  like  to 
raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  land  next 
door  where.  In  the  so-called  "Texas"  house, 
Thoreau  lived  with  his  mother,  father  and 
sisters  before  the  family  pencil  business  suc- 
ceeded. 

IJVED  AS    HE   PREACHED 

And  so  there  are  two  paradoxes  atwut  him. 
The  Government  that  Thoreau  despised  has 
issued  a  commemorative  stamp  In  his  honor; 
and  a  society  of  cultivated  Americans  meets 
every  year  to  do  homage  to  a  man  who 
avoided  meetings.  The  paradoxes  can  be  ac- 
counted for  very  simply.  Thoreau  lived  tlie 
life  he  preached  with  Incomparable  purity; 
and  he  wrote  a  classic  that  contains  not  only 
his  philosophy  of  Independence  but  great 
valor,  great  knowledge  and  wisdom,  great 
beauty  and  cautious  hope. 

It  took  eight  years  to  sell  the  2.000  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  "Walden"  that  appeared 
in  1854.  Probably  two  thousand  copies  of 
"Walden"  are  now  sold  every  week.  An  ob- 
scure citizen  of  Concord  has  become  a  power- 
ful American.  Am  he  phrased  it:  "Any  man 
more  right  than  his  neighbors  constitutes  a 
majority  of  one  already" — a  bold  nineteenth 
century  maxim  that  has  turned  out  to  be 
prophecy. 


The  Courage  Demanded  on  the 
Battlefield 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of-  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Alameda,  Calif.,  Times  Star  on  Wednes- 


diy,  June  28,  which  I  feel  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  all. 

It  is  entitled  "An  Alamedan  Displays 
Courage,"  and  relates  the  experience  of 
Bruce  Skelly,  of  Alameda,  while  acting 
ts  leader  of  a  UJ3.  Army  flreteam  near 
ghanh  Duong,  South  Vietnam. 

I  commenU  It  to  your  reading : 
An   Alamedan  Displays   Courage 

A  22-year-old  Alamedan  has  been  hon- 
ored for  displaying  courage  in  the  face  of  a 
situation  that  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of 
many  with  terror. 

Bruce  Skelly,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Skelly.  1726  San  Jose  Ave.,  Alameda,  whUe 
leader  of  a  U.S.  Army  fire  team  that  was  un- 
der Intense  fire  near  Khanh  Duong.  South 
Vietnam,  ran  forward  despite  heavy  fire  to 
retrieve  a  wounded  member  of  his  Are  team. 

Alhough  wounded  by  a  bullet  which  was 
deflected  from  striking  his  heart  by  a  Bible 
In  his  breast  pocket,  Skelly  returned  to  his 
post  and  continued  to  direct  his  fire  team 
whUe  receiving  medical  aid.  Then  he  walked 
the  three-hour  Journey  through  woody  ter- 
rain so  that  other  wounded  men  could  be 
borne  on  litters  to  the  evacuation  zone. 

It  may  not  sound  like  much  recited  on 
paper,  but  there  are  not  too  many  people 
who  would  like  to  live  through  It. 

In  addition  to  displaying  extraordinary 
bravery,  Skelly,  like  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans,  went  through  long 
months  in  the  combat  zone  without  relief, 
bothered  by  all  the  minor  irritations,  ticks, 
heat,  aching  limbs,  and  by  the  constant  fear 
of  the  unseen  enemy. 

That  young  Americans  are  able  to  with- 
stand these  terrors  and  to  display  such  cour- 
age shows  that  they  Just  as  their  predeces- 
sors, are  not  lacking  the  courage  demanded 
on  the  battlefield. 

We  salute  them  for  their  courage  and  we 
hope  for  the  day  when  It  will  no  longer  be 
necessary. 


Mrs.  Pellegreno't  Flight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  in  Newton,  Kans., 
on  Sunday,  July  9,  1967,  when  8,500  citl- 
Kna  welcomed  Mrs.  Ann  Pellegreno  on 
her  return  from  an  aroimd-the-world 
flight  on  which  she  followed  the  route  of 
Kansas  aviatrix  Amelia  Earhart.  State 
and  National  leaders  were  cunong  those 
who  gathered  at  the  Municipal  Airport 
in  Newton,  Kans.,  for  the  Amelia  Ear- 
hart  flight  commemoration  celebration, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  especially  fit- 
ting at  this  time  to  Include  In  the  Record 
the  following  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Wichita  Eagle  on  Tuesday,  July  11 
1967: 

Mrs.   PBtXEGKENo'S    FOGHT 

The  adventuresome  round-the-world  fiight 
of  Mrs.  Ann  Pellegreno,  celebrated  in  Newton 
Sunday,  not  only  captured  the  Unaginatlon 
OT  people  everywhere,  but  it  proved  at  least 
two  things. 

Because  the  pilot  Is  a  woman.  It  demon- 
nrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  allegedly 
Sutler  sex  that  a  woman  Is  quite  as  com- 
P««»t  at  the  controls  as  a  man,  and  the 
i*au»  are  reasonably  bucked  up  by  this  as- 
•vnanoe. 

More  important,  it  demonstrated  the  prog- 


ress made  In  aircraft  instrumentation  In  tbe 
past  90  years. 

Mrs.  Pellegreno'*  plane  was  an  Identical 
twin  of  the  one  In  which  Amelia  Earhart  at- 
tempted the  same  flight  in  1937.  But  It  bad 
the  modern  Instruments  that  tbe  Atchison 
aviatrix  lacked.  Mrs.  Pellegreno  made  It.  Miss 
Earhart  did  not. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  Instrumentation  was 
not  the  only  reason  Miss  Earhart  was  lost. 
As  to  that,  well  probably  never  know  for 
certain.  But  the  Michigan  housewife's  flight 
did  show  beyond  question  that  the  new  in- 
struments make  flying  far  easier  and  safer 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Mrs.  Pellegreno  doesn't  know  as  yet 
whether  she  has  been  able  to  cast  any  Ught 
on  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Earhart.  But 
whether  she  does  or  doesnt,  her  flight  Is 
nevertheless  memorable. 


Antiriot  Bill 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last 
Thursday's  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Tom 
Wicker  discussed  in  a  perceptive  way 
the  so-c€illed  antiriot  bill  which  will  be 
coming  before  the  House  later  this  week. 
His  article  gives  a  useful  perspective  on 
the  whole  problem  of  riots  and  points  out 
the  virtual  Irrelevance  of  this  proposed 
legislation. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Record; 

In  the  Nation:    The  Deadliest  Pollution 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinoton,  July  12. — ^The  other  day  In 
Cincinnati  the  Rev.  Fred  Shuttlesworth — 
once  a  lieutenant  of  Martin  Luther  King  in 
the  iK>nvlolent  upheavals  In  the  South — told 
Gene  Roberts  ot  this  newspaper  that  the 
basic  reason  Negroes  rioted  was  that  "they 
say,  "we've  already  tried  nonviolence  and 
we're  still  where  we  are.'  " 

Even  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts, always  a  moderate,  warned  at  the 
N.A.A.CJ.  convention  In  Boston  this  week 
that  the  failure  of  public  officials  to  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  Negroes  was  "an 
invitation  to  violence."  And  Roy  Wllklns, 
who  has  risked  his  leadership  to  stand  for 
reason  and  understanding,  told  the  N.A.A.CP. 
that  Congress's  refusal  to  pass  open  housing 
and  other  needed  legislation  was  "creating 
the  atmosphere"  for  violence. 
IS  ^iATrrxn>K  due? 

This  wUl  outrage  those  whites  who  believe 
that  the  clvU  rights  leglslaUon  of  recent 
years  ought  to  have  "satisfied"  the  Negroes, 
and  that  "these  people"  are  only  proving 
themselves  beastly  Ingrates  by  rioting  In  the 
streets.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  all  that 
legislation  has  yet  to  produce  real  gains  for 
ghetto  Negroes  In  em.ployment,  housing  or 
education;  and  while  Southern  Negroes  fi- 
nally have  the  right  to  vote  and  eat  grits  In 
the  local  oafe,  and  a  small  percentage  of  them 
can  even  send  their  chUdren  to  adequate 
schools,  why  should  they  be  grateful  for 
that?  What  gratitude  Is  due  a  thief  who 
steals  your  money,  keeps  It  for  a  few  genera- 
tions, then  grudgingly  gives  a  little  of  it  back 
under  cotirt  order? 

LONG  COLD   WINTKB 

During  this  season's  rioting  In  Buffalo, 
Mayor  Frank  SedlU  pleaded  for  "Just  a  few 


days"  to  find  Jobs  lor  unemployed  Negroes. 
He  was  willing  enough  lO  find  Jobs  to  end 
violence  tn  tbe  loog,  bort  summer;  but  why 
bad  Jobs  not  been  found  to  prevent  violence 
In  what  Martin  liuther  King  calls  the  "the 
long  oold  winter"? 

In  an  even  more  myopic  answer — or  non- 
answer — to  the  ghetto,  the  House  may  brave- 
ly pass  this  week  an  "antl-rlot"  bUl  that 
would  make  It  i>oesible  to  JaU  and  flxie  any- 
body who  crosses  a  state  line  "with  intent  to 
incite  street  violence  and  rioting." 

This  political  pop>gun  Is  aimed  squarely  at 
Stokely  Carmlchael  described  by  Its  sponsor, 
Cramer  of  Florida,  as  a  giant  of  a  fellow 
whose  itinerant  rabble-rousing  has  left  In  Its 
wake  "thousands  of  Negroes  whose  blood  Is 
simmering  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  riot." 

Even  assuming  that  Carmlchael  and  other 
supermen  actually  caused  the  trouble  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Chicago,  Roch- 
ester, BuffeJo,  Tampa,  Lincoln,  and  ptoints 
west:  even  assiunlng  that  local  authorities 
could  not,  in  that  case,  deal  with  them  In  the 
manner  of  Atlanta,  which  put  Carmlchael  in 
Jail;  even  assuming  tbe  constitutionality  of 
the  bill's  lang\tage  and  Intent;  even  assum- 
ing all  these  dubious  propositions,  the  truth 
of  this  bill  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
Representative  Celler  of  New  York,  who  at 
least  tried  to  Uock  It. 

Nevertheless,  he  confessed  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  "I  don't  want  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion of  opposing  this  bill." 

That  \»  what  Sbuttleewortb  and  Brooke 
and  Wllklns,  none  of  whom  ever  tlu-ew  a 
Molotov  cocktail  or  stoned  a  loanshaik's  of- 
fice, were  talking  about.  A  Congress  repre- 
senting a  dotnlnantly  white  society,  that  will 
not  pass  even  a  diluted  open-bousing  law  or 
provide  Increased  protection  for  clvU  rights 
workers,  but  which  does  not  "want  to  be  In  a 
pKJsltion  of  opposing"  a  demagogic  antiriot 
bill,  is  unlikely  to  persuade  unemployed, 
slum-dwelling,  poorly  educated,  often  Ill-fed 
and  Ul-clad  Negroes  that  they  can  get  relief 
from  the  law  before  they  can  get  It  in  the 
streets. 

6QX7XAKT    WHEEIJt 

Shuttlesworth  told  Roberts  about  a  new 
park  being  built  In  the  riot  area  of  Cincin- 
nati. "A  ktt  of  people  think  they  got  that  be- 
cause of  rioting,  and  I  think  they  are  right," 
he  said.  "Nonviolence  dldnt  get  It." 

And  the  final  tragedy  Is  that  while  violence 
produces  jobs  tn  Buffalo  and  a  park  in  Cin- 
cinnati, it  also  iM-oduoee  untold  hatred  and 
suffering  and  Mttemees.  Ttius  white  myopia 
and  black  despair  work  together  to  pollute  a 
nation's  soul. 


Ted  Yatet'  Fire  Team 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

aw  tkzas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  late  Ted  Yates  had  been  a  Marine, 
and  as  a  Marine  had  operated  as  a  unit 
of  a  fire  team,  a  group  of  men,  each  with 
a  specific  assignment  In  an  assault  on  an 
enemy  rtnmg  point.  He  carried  this 
method  of  operation  into  his  reporting 
assignments  for  NBC  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiiu  in  the  Rxcord,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  article  by  Charles  Hoeg- 
land  of  NBC  about  Ted  Yates'  fire  team 
in  the  Middle  East 
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(Prom  the  White  Houm  NewB  Photographer, 
June  1967] 

HOAGtJVNO  DCSCBIBES  MiDDLX  EAST  FlOKTlNO 

Calls  Battli  Pubce,  Damagk  DivASTATrNo; 

Ted  Yates  Kiixkd  I>ubinq  Tas  Picht  nr 

Jerusalem 

(By  Charles  A.  Hoagland,  NBC) 

Ted  Yates  liked  to  call  us  a  "fire  team."  We 
bad  made  some  pretty  spectacular  trips  to- 
gether and  could  work  as  a  smooth  unit. 
With  Ted  as  producer  director,  Jim  Norllng 
as  cameraman  and  me  as  sound  engineer,  we 
had  traveled  South  America,  and  in  Santo 
Domingo,  put  together  what  proved  to  be 
the  1966  WHNPA  Grand  Prize  winner.  We  had 
also  worked  tog^ether  on  the  Ouatamala 
guerilla  fighter  story  and  were  happy  with 
the  restilts. 

Now  we  were  heading  for  a  three  month 
stay  In  the  Middle  East.  The  plan  was  to 
spend  three  months  In  the  area  doing  two 
one-hour  documentaries  from  both  the  Arab 
side  and  the  Israeli  positions.  Added  to  the 
team  were  Bob  Rogers  as  associate  producer. 
Cart.  Robinson  as  unit  manager  and  Fred 
Tepper  as  electrician. 

Whan  we  arrived  in  Cairo  late  in  May,  we 
realized  the  situation  was  much  worse  than 
most  people  at  home  knew.  It  didn't  take 
long  to  figure  that  the  shooting  could  start 
at  any  moment.  Still,  we  tried  to  go  ahead 
and  function  as  best  we  could. 

We  covered  everything  in  Cairo  that  the 
Egyptians  would  allow,  but  It  was  mostly 
straight  stuff  with  the  Government  con- 
trolling and  managing  everything  we  did. 

When  King  Hvtssein  of  Jordan  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  signed  a  F>scit  with  Nasser, 
we  realized  that  there  wasn't  much  point  In 
staying  In  Cairo.  So,  planning  to  return  later, 
we  took  oir  for  Amman,  Jordan. 

Just  a  few  hours  after  our  arrival,  we  got 
our  first  dose  of  the  anti-American  feelings 
In  the  Middle  Bast.  We  covered  a  rally  for 
the  head  ot  the  radical  Palestine  Liberation 
Group  who  had  Juat  been  returned  from  exile 
In  Beirut.  The  rally  was  violently  anti-Amer- 
ican and  particularly  nasty  In  denouncing 
President  Johnson. 

On  June  5th,  we  left  Amman  to  film  a  se- 
quence in  an  Arab  refugee  camp  in  Jericho. 
As  we  drove  through  the  Dead  Sea  area,  we 
noticed  a  heavy  concentration  of  tanks,  guns, 
trucks,  communications  setups  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  of  war.  Despite  all  this,  life 
seemed  to  be  going  on  and  pieople  were  trying 
to  act  normal. 

Trying  to  work  the  cam.p  was  a  lost  cause. 
We  were  told  that  the  hostility  directed 
toward  us  was  "because  of  the  present  sit- 
uation." Then  in  mld-moming,  we  were 
notified  that  the  war  had  started  and  Cairo 
was  being  bombed. 

We  assumed  that  the  military  forces  we  had 
seen  would  move  toward  Jerusalem,  bo  Ted 
sent  Carl  back  to  Amman  to  set  up  communi- 
cations there.  The  rest  of  us  headed  for  the 
Interoontinental  Hotel  in  Jerusalem  to  es- 
tablish a  headquarters  there.  The  hotel 
which  is  in  Jordan,  Is  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
overlooking  the  old  city.  It  la  high  on  a  hUl 
and  gave  us  a  vantage  point  overlooking  both 
the  Arab  and  Israeli  sectors  of  the  city. 

When  we  arrived,  we  found  another  NBC 
crew  at  work  filming  the  last  g^uests  leaving 
the  hotel.  It  was  being  taken  over  by  the 
Jordanian  government  and  most  of  the  civil- 
ians were  being  removed. 

Things  were  still  fairly  quiet  at  this  point. 
Our  drivers  were  translating  the  news  from 
the  radio,  and  there  was  still  no  word  that 
Jordan  had  entered  the  war.  The  hotel  was 
in  a  state  of  confusion  with  the  moving  of 
the  people  out,  Eind  we  considered  it  a  major 
victory  to  find  some  breakfast.  It  was  a  short 
lived  victory,  however,  as  we  were  Interrupted 
with  the  news  that  the  war  bad  come  to  the 
Intercontinental. 

We  ran  downstairs,  picked  up  our  gear  and 
rushed  outside  and  started  filming.  Ted  and 
I  were  in  the  garden  area  in  front  of  the 
hotel,  facing  the  old  walled  city.  We  crouched 


dorwn,  and  oould  hear  machine  gun  bullets 
whizzing  by.  Ted  had  Just  finished  a  bit  on 
camera  when  the  lead  really  started  to  fly,  ao 
we  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  upper  drive- 
way ot  the  hotel  where  the  rest  of  the  crew 
was. 

Then  all  bell  broke  loose  and  we  were 
smack  In  the  middle  of  a  fire  fight.  We  all  bit 
the  deck.  Ted,  Jim  smd  I  were  in  the  drive- 
way area  near  the  hotel,  with  our  only  pro- 
tection a  five  inch  curb.  Bob  and  FYed  made 
it  behind  one  of  the  cars  parked  in  the 
driveway.  At  the  front  of  the  hotel,  at  the 
edge  of  the  driveway,  there  were  a  number 
of  columns.  Jim  had  a  camera  set  up  on  a 
tripod  near  one  of  them.  When  the  barrage 
started,  and  everyone  fell  flaf,  Ted  and  Jim 
were  head  to  head  on  the  ground. 

Then  something  happened.  Ted  either  tried 
to  change  positions  or  raised  up  momentar- 
Uy.  I  heard  Jim  yell,  "My  God,  Ted's  been 
hit."  So  many  things  were  happening  so  fast 
that  we  didn't  know  bow  badly  be  had  been 
hiu-t.  We  all  tried  to  scramble,  but  when  the 
power  went  off  during  the  fire  fight,  the 
doors  of  the  hotel  locked  electrically.  Some- 
one threw  a  potted  plant  through  the  glass 
door  and  several  of  the  boys  made  it  inside 
the  hotel.  I  was  pinned  down  and  couldn't 
move  in  any  direction. 

A  short  time  later  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
fighting  and  we  were  able  to  get  four  men  to 
crawl  out  and  pull  Ted  into  the  hotel.  He 
was  alive  but  badly  wounded.  Meanwhile, 
Bob  Rogers  wlih  the  aid  of  a  Jordanian  sol- 
dier Sagged  down  an  ambulance  and  was 
able  to  get  Ted  to  a  hospital.  He  was  well 
cared  for.  on  an  operating  table  less  than  an 
hour  after  being  hit.  but  it  was  all  In  vain. 
He   died   later   that  night. 

I.Jolned  the  rest  of  the  crew  in  the  em- 
ployes' quarters  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
hotel.  It  was  about  the  safest  place  there  was 
since  the  entire  front  of  the  place  was  glass 
and  one  close  hit  could  have  cut  a  man  to 
sheds.  It  wasn't  until  later  in  the  afternoon 
that  we  were  able  to  get  out  gear  from  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  start  working  again. 

One  of  the  things  we  filmed  was  an  Israeli 
air  attack  on  nearby  positions.  We  noted  that 
the  Israeli  idiots  never  dropped  their  wlng- 
tlp  tanks.  ITiey  made  all  of  their  approaches 
close  to  the  ground  and  straight  out  of  the 
sun.  The  Jordanian  troops  didn't  see  them 
until  they  were  hit.  The  Israeli  pilots  were 
obviously  well  trained  in  their  work.  They 
destroyed  positions  with  greater  effective- 
ness. One  of  the  planes  was  shot  down  by 
ground  fire  during  the  attack. 

Following  the  air  raid,  things  quieted  down 
for  a  whlle^until  nightfall.  Then  it  started 
all  over  again. 

Make  no  mistake;  it  was  a  six  day  war.  but 
not  a  phony  war.  The  first  48  hours  held 
some  of  the  most  vicious  and  terrible  fight- 
ing and  dying  Imaginable. 

That  night  there  was  no  sleep.  Mortars, 
machine  guns,  bombs  and  flares  all  through 
the  night.  The  firing  was  steady  and  was 
more  intense  than  earlier  in  the  day. 

At  first  light,  we  decided  to  make  a  break 
for  Amman.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave 
the  firing  swerved  In  our  direction  again  and 
we  took  several  rounds  near  our  car.  We 
had  to  retreat  again  to  the  hotel. 

Then  the  radio  ^nounced  that  American 
and  British  planes  were  helping  the  Israeli 
Air  Force.  The  once  friendly  faces  turned 
very  unfriendly.  During  the  first  hours  of 
the  shooting,  the  radio  had  broadcast  many 
refKjrts  of  spectacular  Arab  victories,  and  the 
Jordanians  were  naturally  elated.  Their 
elation  made  things  easier  for  us. 

Yet,  through  our  field  glasses  some  strange 
things  were  going  on.  Jordanian  tanks  and 
Jeeps  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  view. 
Then  the  Jordanian  flag  atop  the  museum 
was  lowered  and  the  Star  of  David  was  raLsed. 
Then  some  villagers  passed  by  the  hotel  say- 
ing, strangely  enough,  that  the  Israeli  army 
was  approaching. 

The  reports  of  the  victories  then  changed 
to  charges  of  U.S. -British  intervention. 


We  knew  the  time  had  come  to  get  out 
of  there  before  we  were  shot  by  o\ir  once 
helpful  friends.  Even  our  drivers,  who  had 
been  through  a  lot  with  us,  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  us.  The  situation  wu 
ugly  and  getting  steadily  worse. 

The  NBC  hard-news  crew  had  managed  to 
get  one  car  out  by  the  wall  of  the  hotel  and 
we  made  a  break  for  It.  There  were  seven  of 
us  who  piled  Into  that  small  car  to  head  for 
Amman. 

This  was  one  of  the  hairiest  rides  I  have 
ever  had.  It  started  with  our  having  to  run 
a  gauntlet  of  fire  between  the  Jordanian  and 
Israeli  positions  to  get  to  the  main  Jordan 
road.  As  we  drove  onto  the  road,  a  round 
exploded  right  over  our  heads — we  thought 
the  car  roof  would  be  blown  off.  This  waa 
the  first  of  many  close  ones. 

There  was  only  one  way  back — through 
the  Defid  Sea  area.  As  we  drove,  the  Israeli 
Air  Force  came  in  with  pass  after  pen 
against  Jordanian  armor.  Bverytime  we 
heard  an  airplane,  we  dove  from  the  car 
until  the  plane  had  passed  over.  We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  In  dltchee  beside  the  road. 

Over  the  entire  route,  we  passed  nothing 
but  burned  out  oc  burning  trucks,  Jeeps, 
tanks  and  command  poets.  Thla  was  the 
story  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jordan  River.  The  accuracy  of  the  Israeli 
pilots  was  Incredible.  They  bit  the  vehicles 
but  nothing  else.  We  saw  only  one  crater  In 
the  road  on  the  entire  trip,  and  it  had 
several  burned  out  trucks  in  It. 

The  trip  was  to  prove  a  prelude  to  what  we 
were  to  experlaioe  in  the  city.  As  we  arrived 
at  the  outsklrte  of  Amman,  we  were  stopped 
by  a  policeman  who  Informed  xis  that  Am- 
man was  being  bombed.  We  finally  fought  our 
way  Into  the  city  and  back  to  our  hotel.  We 
were  Immediately  warned  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy  people  to  remain  at  the  hotel — the  situ- 
ation was  a  bad  one  for  Americans — they 
were  pretty  unpopular.  We  remained  under 
virtual  house  arrest  for  about  four  days. 

As  the  war  news  got  worse,  they  harassed 
us  more.  Our  cameraman  Jim  Howard  had  his 
radio  confiscated — he  was  accused  of  trans- 
mitting Information  to  the  enemy.  Bob  Con- 
nally,  NBC  corresi>ondent,  was  charged  with 
taking  picture*  during  an  air  raid,  but  Bob 
never  owned  a  camera  In  his  life.  Each  day  a 
different  crew  would  be  accused  of  something 
and  hustled  Into  the  police  station  for  ques- 
tioning. We  couldn't  pwove  It,  but  we're  sure 
that  during  air  raids,  when  we  all  had  to  go 
to  shelters,  things  were  taken  from  our  per- 
son.xl  effects. 

Then  on  Sunday,  June  10th,  about  1.000  of 
us  were  loaded  on  trucks,  busses  and  station 
wagons  and  taken  to  the  alrpKjrt.  They  care- 
fully drove  us  around  the  outskirts  ot  the 
city  so  that  we  couldn't  get  a  look  at  any- 
thing that  might  be  going  on. 

We  were  flown  out  and  landed  In  Teheran, 
Iran. 

Somewhere  In  Jerusalem  there  sit  several 
cameras  and  recorders  we  hope  to  see  again 
someday.  In  the  hotel  In  Amman  there  sits. 
presiimably,  48  other  pieces  of  equipment  and 
supplies,  that  we  really  don't  expect  to  see 
again. 

Now  we're  back  and  on  the  Job.  There  are 
more  documentaries  to  come.  But  the  fire 
team  Isn't  the  same — our  champion  Is  gone. 


Prevent  Trouble  in  the  Streeli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Art 
Townsend,  editor  of  the  Precinct  Re- 
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porter,  in  an  editorial  on  May  25.  1967, 
points  out  the  moderate  and  construc- 
tive course  to  be  followed  by  communi- 
ties to  prevent  trouble  in  the  streets 
during  the  summer.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  Members  this  article: 
Prevent  Trouble  ts  the  Streets 

Common  sense  dictates  that  we  should  act 
responsibly  now  rather  than  wait  and  react 
to  Incidents  that  may  happen  this  Summer. 
To  act  responsibly  now  means  that  the  dty 
fathers  should  plan  and  impliment  programs 
of  action  that  would  benefit  and  Involve  the 
youth  in  wholesome  activities. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say  there  will  be  ex- 
panded recreation  opportunities  this  Sum- 
mer. The  recreation  Summer  programs 
ihould  be  thoroughly  publicized,  special  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  contact  the  teenage 
tegment  of  oiu-  population  and  solicit  Its 
acUve  participation,  and  these  programs 
ibould  be  well  supervised. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  community 
relation  bureau  be  established  in  all  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  It  is  Important 
that  confidence  In  our  police  be  rejuvenated, 
and  that  the  dtlzenry  be  reassured  that  law 
enforcement  officers  are  there  to  protect 
tbem  rather  than  to  do  harm  and  to  harrass. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  must  be  greater 
contact  and  a  greater  degree  of  good  rap- 
port between  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  people. 

Other  communities  should  follow  the  lead 
a  the  city  of  Hemet  and  do  a  thorough 
lurvey  of  facilities  (public  and  private)  that 
could  be  utilized  in  helping  the  teenage  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  The  chances  of  In- 
cidents Involving  teenagers  this  Summer 
eould  and  should  be  minimized.  But,  it  can- 
not be  done  solely  by  using  longer  and 
harder  night  sticks  by  the  police.  It  cannot 
be  done  solely  by  Increasing  the  number  of 
police  ofllcers.  It  cannot  be  done  by  preach- 
ing to  the  teen-ager.  The  adult  population 
must  show  that  It  is  willing  to  face  reality, 
that  it  does  recognize  the  problems  of  our 
teen-agers,  that  it  is  willing  to  cooperate 
In  working  with  the  teen-ager  to  solve  their 
problenas.  The  adult  population  must  show 
the  te«n-ager8  that  it  cares  and  wants  to 
help. 

The  local  merchant  and  other  possible  em- 
ployers of  the  teen-ager  must  stop  discrimi- 
nating against  the  teen-ager  and  show  their 
willingness  to  work  with  the  youngsters  from 
all  sections  of  town  and  without  regards  to 
nee,  creed  or  conomlc  status  In  life.  Solu-- 
tions  to  problems  confronting  the  teen- 
ager must  be  of  concern  to  the  total  com- 
munity. Official  city  fathers  In  all  commum- 
tl«i  must  assume  the  leadership  and  give 
oflJdal  sanction  to  a  total  effort.  A  stitch  In 
time  will  save  nine.  .  .  If  we  act  responsibly 
now,  we  will  not  have  to  react  to  incidents 
Involving  teen-agers  this  Summer.  The 
JDungsters.  in  many  thousands  of  ways,  have 
Iwied  a  challenge.  The  adult  population, 
accepting  and  facing  reality,  can  and  must 
meet  the  challenge  and  make  this  a  better 
community  for  all  citizens  to  live  in. 


Minnesotant  Share  "Adventure  in 
Christian  Service" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
2«»  ago  I  was  pleased  to  meet  the 
"Wdon  Sandager  family  of  Hills,  Minn., 


here  In  Washington.  They  were  en  route 
overseas  to  do  volunteer  work  In  the 
program  called  World  Brotherhood  Ex- 
change. The  July  issue  of  Lutheran  Wit- 
ness carries  a  most  Interesting  article 
about  the  inspiring  work  of  this  excep- 
tional family.  As  author  James  Hoxeng 
points  out : 

To  take  two  years  off,  pay  their  own  way, 
and  learn  to  work  In  a  foreign  culture  re- 
quires a  real  leap  of  faith. 

I  am  proud  to  Include  the  article  about 
my  constituents  for  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

adventttre  in  christian  service 
(By  James  Hoxeng) 

When  parents  consider  travel,  five  kids 
can  pose  a  problem.  When  the  prospect  is 
to  travel  halfway  around  the  world  for  a 
year  of  work  at  an  agricultural  experiment 
steUon  and  hospital  complex  In  Ethiopia, 
the  problem  begins  to  look  Insurmountable. 
And  when  one  considers  spending  a  whole 
year  away  from  home  and  Job  Just  to  do 
something  for  nothing — it's  absurd! 

But  that's  exactly  what  the  Sheldon 
Sandagers  of  Hills,  Minn.,  decided  to  do.  In 
August  1965  they  and  their  children  set  out 
for  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  a  land 
they  had  never  seen.  They  became  volunteer 
workers  in  the  program  known  as  World 
Brotherhood  Exchange  (WBE). 

This  summer  the  Sandagers  are  com- 
pleting their  second  year  of  service  in 
Ethiopia.  They  had  intended  to  stay  Just  one 
but  because  of  the  need  agreed  to  remain 
another  year. 

LEAP    OF    FATTH 

Sheldon  teaches  Ethiopian  farmers  about 
modem  agricultural  methods,  fertilizers, 
machinery,  and  the  like,  whUe  Elnora,  a 
registered  nurse,  filled  in  at  the  Selek-leka 
hospital  during  a  time  when  the  staff  badly 
needed  assistance.  Their  five  youngsters, 
from  Beth,  18,  down  to  Mike  6,  attend  Good 
Shepherd  School  In  Addis  Adal>a.  (Beth  has 
now  graduated  an'l  attends  Beirut  Women's 
College  In  Lebanon.) 

True,  the  Sandagers  are  an  exceptional 
family.  To  take  2  years  off,  pay  their  own 
way,  and  learn  to  work  in  a  foreign  culture 
requires  a  real  "leap  of  faith." 

It  would  be  untrue,  however,  to  say  that 
these  people  are  unique.  For  years — yes.  cen- 
turies— some  people  have  been  doing  almost 
exactly  what  the  World  Brotherhood  Ex- 
change program  is  now  challenging  Christ- 
ians to  do.  On  their  own,  certain  rugged  in- 
dividualists have  gone  forth  to  help  others 
In  the  human  family  In  the  cause  of  ad- 
vancing Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  They 
have  built,  plowed,  taught,  healed,  and 
preached.  And  they  asked  nothing  in  return. 

Asking  nothing  In  return  is  the  singular 
and  beautiful  hallmark  which  dlstingushes 
WBE  and  a  growing  number  of  similar  pro- 
grams. Volunteers  pay  their  own  travel  costs 
to  and  from  the  place  they  serve — and  for 
some  who  take  their  families  along  this 
Is  no  mean  sum!  While  they  serve,  they  re- 
ceive free  housing  and  sometimes  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  from  the  host  church  or 
mission.  Essentially,  however,  their  service  Is 
gratuitous.  The  only  tangible  "reward"  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  small  wall  plaque  recogniz- 
ing their  participation  in  the  program. 

NEW  CRASP  OF  OLD   mEA 

The  World  Brotherhood  Exchange  program 
was  incorporated  In  1961  as  am  Independent 
agency  for  the  recruitment  and  placement 
of  people  like  the  Sandagers.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  Pastor  Conrad  S.  Braaten,  founder 
and  executive  director,  WBE  worked  mainly 
with  the  through  The  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Speaking  at  banquets,  at  meetings  of  orga- 
nizations,  and  from  church  pulpits.  Pastor 


Braaten  pointed  to  both  the  vast  need  for 
direct  voltinteer  Christian  help  and  the  tre- 
mendous potential  extant  In  o\ir  congrega- 
tions across  the  continent  to  meet  that  need. 
Here  was  a  chance,  WBE  spokesmen  urged,  for 
aoth-century  Christians  to  get  a  new  grasp 
of  what  It  means  to  be  the  laos,  the  people 
of  God.  For  5  years  WBE  continued  as  an  In- 
dependent agency  serving  mj^lnly  AIX3  fields. 

Then  on  January  1  of  this  year  WBE  be- 
came an  office  In  the  Division  ot  Mission 
Services  of  the  newly  formed  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil in  the  P.SA.  As  a  part  of  this  cooperative 
agency  WBE  now  challenges  and  recruits 
Lutheran  lay  people  to  offer  themselves  for 
service  on  mission  fields  and  In  indigenous 
churches  in  emerging  areas  of  the  world. 

By  Its  nature  the  business  of  voluntary 
service  leads  to  crossing  synodlcal  and  de- 
nominational borders.  The  needs  are  specific 
and  demand  skills  and  backgrounds  which 
are  often  available  only  In  a  broad  market. 
WBE  thus  takes  Its  place  as  the  Lutheran 
program  of  short-term  voluntary  service 
among  several  such  church-related  programs 
in  operation  today. 

ALMOST     ANTHING FOR    NOTHING 

Since  1961  more  than  180  volunteers  plus 
their  dependents  have  traveled  under  WBE 
auspices  to  missions  and  the  young  churches 
around  the  world  to  give  of  themselves. 
What  do  these  people  do?  "Almost  anything" 
might  be  the  most  appropriate  answer. 

WBE  volunteers  have  served  as  secretaries, 
superintendents,  builders,  dentists,  publish- 
ers, printers,  librarians,  mechanics,  nurses, 
teachers,  technicians,  administrators,  elec- 
tricians, physicians,  and  In  other  capacities. 
The  general  rule  is  that  they  go  somewhere 
far  from  home — to  do  what  they're  good  at — 
for  a  little  while — for  nothing. 

Workers  stay  from  less  than  2  months  to 
more  than  2  years.  They  work  wherever  there 
are  ongoing  projects  or  programs  which  need 
their  help.  As  an  office  in  the  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil in  the  U.S-A.  it  would  be  possible  for 
WBE  to  place  volunteers  in  any  of  the  fields 
of  the  participating  bodies  or  In  others  if 
there  is  no  appropriate  Lutheran  placement 
opportunity. 

RESPONSE    TO     FELT     NEED 

Why  did  this  program  come  into  being? 
The  answer  can  only  be:  It  Is  a  response  to 
a  felt  need.  Prom  many  countries,  but 
especially  from  North  America,  people  are 
reaching  out  in  active  concern  for  the  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  well-being  of  others. 

The  seemingly  irrational  impulse  to  go  a 
long  distance  to  do  something  for  nothing 
for  a  little  while  and  then  come  home — it 
can  be  persuasively  argued — is  a  real  reponse 
to  the  Holy  Spirit's  prodding.  (And  It  needn't 
be  a  long  way  In  terms  of  actual  miles  either, 
for  the  number  of  miles  between,  let  us  say 
tirban  California  and  an  Arizona  Navajo  res- 
ervation, scarcely  measures  the  gulf  between 
them.) 

Much  Is  being  done:  much  more  can  be 
done.  Pew  know  this  better  than  the  Sand- 
agers' family  back  in  Minnesota.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  Sheldon's  brother  Victor  and 
bis  family  are  planning  to  leave  for  a  year's 
service  as  soon  as  Sheldon  and  family  re- 
turn this  summer. 


J.  Arthur  Younger 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MIKNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 

Mr.   QUIE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the   recent 
passing   of   J.   Arthur   YotmGER   leaves 
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everyone  who  knew  him  with  a  deep  and 
personal  sense  of  loss.  To  know  Art  was 
to  respect  him  and  admire  his  many 
admirable  qualities.  Art  was  a  big  man 
in  every  sense.  He  was  big  physically; 
had  a  big,  warm  smile  that  seemed  to 
take  in  the  whole  world.  Art  was  big  in 
the  sense  that  he  never  denigrated  the 
accomplishments  of  others.  In  a  word, 
Art  was  what  we  would  all  like  to  be  In 
Congress. 

J.  Arthur  Younger  faithfully  served 
the  11th  District  of  California  for  nearly 
15  years.  He  served  all  of  America  as 
well.  As  second-ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  he  came  to  be 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  fields  of 
domestic  and  international  trade  and 
commercial  law. 

Art  was  a  conservative  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  knew  that  govern- 
ment cannot  do  everything  for  the  indi- 
vidual. Art  realized  that  most  of  our 
problems  can  be  solved  through  individ- 
ual Initiative. 

Yet,  he  was  a  most  progressive  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Art  was  the  "father"  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Shortly  eifter  being  elected 
to  the  House,  J.  Arthur  Younger  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urbicul- 
ture  to  be  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
welfare  of  city  dwellers.  He  was  ahead  of 
his  time  and  the  bill  was  defeated.  But 
It  was  the  inspiration  for  the  eventual 
creation  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Art  was  an  exceptionally  hard  work- 
er. He  was  nearly  always  the  first  to  ar- 
rive at  any  meeting  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee.  Art  did  his  homework 
and  was  one  of  the  best  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  He  always 
carried  more  than  his  share  of  the  load. 
His  questioning  during  hearings  was  to 
the  point.  His  invaraible  courtesy  to  wit- 
nesses made  the  work  easier  and  more 
significant. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  with 
Art  on  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Education.  Members  of  the  task  force 
constantly  turned  to  him  for  advice  and 
guidance  in  this  extremely  vital  area.  His 
long  experience  and  deep  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  education  to  the  life 
of  the  Nation,  contributed  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  task  force. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  Art  at  the  weekly  prayer  break- 
fasts In  the  House.  If  any  Member  of 
the  House  deserved  the  encomium 
"Christian  gentleman,"  it  was  J.  Ar- 
thur Younger.  His  sincere  Christian  be- 
liefs lllimilnated  every  facet  of  his  life. 

I  was  struck  by  what  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Hunt,  said  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Art.  Our  late  colleague  from  California 
told  Mr.  Himt  that  there  would  be  many 
moments  when  he  would  be  perplexed 
and  would  wish  guidance  on  a  vofe.  Art 
told  Mr.  Hunt: 

I  want  to  t«U  you  tliat  emblazoned  over 
the  Speaker's  rcstrum  there  are  Inscribed  the 
truest  words  ever  spoken,  "In  Ood  We  Trust" 
and  when  the  moment  artsea,  place  your  trust 
in  your  God  as  I  have  all  these  years. 

Art  lived  and  fimctioned  by  placing 
his  trust  In  Ood. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  In 


expressing  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Norma, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. 


Congrestmaa   Horton  Praises  Damascus 
Tenple,  A^.O.N.M.S. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  are  surely  aware,  Washington 
was  the  host  city  last  week  to  the  93d 
Imperial  Council  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  and 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  Shriners. 

On  Wednesday,  of  last  week,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  present  a  flag  which  had 
flown  over  the  capitol  to  3  members  of 
the  color  guard  of  Damascus  Temple, 
A.A.O.N.M.S.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
Temple  to  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
belong. 

The  members  of  the  Damascus  Temple 
color  guard  who  received  the  flag  were 
Nobles  William  D.  Staples,  Randall  G. 
Beachner,  sind  Robert  J.  Gabel. 

They  are  three  of  the  more  than  400 
Damascus  Temple  Shriners  who  were  on 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

Damascus  Temple  is  the  second 
oldest  temple  in  the  Shrine  jurisdiction. 
Its  charter  Is  dated  in  1875. 

Because  of  its  seniority,  Damascus 
Temple  was  one  of  the  flrst  units  whose 
colorful  band  and  Shriners  thrilled  and 
delighted  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  watched  last  Thursday  night's  pa- 
rade  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Damascus  Temple  this  year  is  imder 
the  able  leadership  of  Potentate  Clayton 
F.  Kaul. 

Potentate  Kaul  Is  assisted  by  these 
elected  menJDcrs  of  the  Divan — 

Chief  Rabban  Barton  S.  Homer. 

Assistant  Rabban  James  B.  Scobell. 

High  IMest  and  Prophet  Robert  L. 
Anderson. 

Treasurer  Norman  H.  Selke. 

Recorder  John  W.  Cummlngs. 

Oriential  Guide  Leonard  Parker. 

Other  Shriners  who  head  units  In 
Damascus  "Temple,  and  who  are  on  the 
pilgrimage  to  Washington,  are — 

Patrol  Captain  William  J.  Cox. 

Legion  of  Honor  Captain  Le  Roy 
Wilson. 

Band  Director  John  W.  Cummlngs. 

President  of  Director's  Staff  Douglas 
McLean. 

Director  of  Director's  Staff  Ralph  I. 
Oatman. 

Director  of  Musical  Unit  Charles  B. 
Benedict. 

Horse  Patrol  Presidefit  Leland  Pflanz. 

Horse  Patrol  Captain  Theodore  Hamil- 
ton. 

Color  Guard  Captain  Karl  Lemperle. 

Patrol  President  Charles  Jack. 

Chanters  President  Anton  Hanson. 

Shrine  activities  which  the  public  saw 
last  week  were  highlighted  by  the  pa- 
rades, and  emphasized  high  spirits,  good 
fellowship,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 


I  can  attest  to  the  enjoyable  aspects 
of  being  a  Shriner. 

But  the  public  Is  not  as  aware  of  the 
serious  aspects  of  Shrine  activities. 

The  3,500  members  of  Damascus 
Temple  In  Rochester,  for  example,  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  operation  of  two 
Shrine  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children 
One  Is  located  in  Springfield,  Mass.;  the 
other  in  Erie,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  worthy 
activities  of  the  Shrine,  and  of  Damascus 
Temple  of  Rochester.  N.Y. 


United  States-State  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  took  the  floor  to  discuss 
some  of  the  grave  problems  of  executive 
branch  operations  which  now  under- 
mine the  eflfectiveness  of  so  many  of  our 
myriad  Federal  programs. 

Our  critical  area  in  which  reform  Is 
urgently  needed  is  that  of  liaison  and 
simple  commxmicatlons  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States.  Im- 
provements In  this  area  are  especially 
essential  as  long  as  our  50  Governors 
must  deal  with  the  profusion  of  pro- 
grams, agencies,  and  requirements  which 
has  sprouted  In  the  past  few  years. 

The  present  administration's  efforts  to 
improve  Intergovernmental  liaison  were 
assessed  recently  In  an  editorial  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  June  19.  Because  this 
editorial  raises  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions, I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congrress: 

United  States-Statk  Relations 

President  Johnson  seema  as  concerned 
about  Washington's  uneven  relations  with 
the  50  state  capitals  as  with  foreign  capitals, 
and  rightly  so.  Whether  his  innovations  In 
this  field  prove  as  meritorious  as  his  con- 
cern remains  to  be  seen. 

To  start  with,  he  has  seen  fit  for  the  State 
Department  to  assign  an  ambassador  to  tbe 
states.  The  tnan  given  this  assignment  U 
Wlnthrop  O.  Brown,  former  Ambaissador  to 
Seoul.  It  win  be  Interesting  to  learn  whether 
he  finds  mutual  understanding  more  dlfflcult 
to  establish  with  American  governors  than 
with  Korean  generals,  or  less.  The  State  De- 
partment, of  course,  is  most  properly  Inter- 
ested In  getting  American  foreign  policy 
across  to  Americans.  The  chief  new  contri- 
bution of  the  Kennedy  Administration  wM 
the  "background  briefing"  for  community 
opinion  molders,  a  way  of  flattering  them 
into  listening  to  tecyous  If  authoritative  lec- 
tures about  dlfflcult  subjects  they  pLinned  to 
have  strong  opinions  about.  Now  we  get  an 
ambassador. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  his  own  man  on  state 
affairs,  former  Oov.  Karris  Bryant  of  Florida, 
who  liked  the  states  so  well  he  decided  to  go 
back  to  his  own.  The  President's  latest  in- 
novation, possibly  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  Is  to  aeslgn  state  liaison  work  to 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  possibly  on  the 
ground  that  they  haven't  enough  to  do,  since 
the  Cabinet  no  longer  really  functions  as  one. 
But  each  of  these  men  is  the  top  executive 
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of  an  Important  Federal  bureaucracy,  and 
tiiAt  Is  a  fulltime  )ob.  Neither  thA  Secretary 
<rf  Defense  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  made  to  worry  about  Iowa's  highways  or 
KoDtana's  mental  health,  or  even  relation* 
with  the  CSovemor  of  CaUfomla.  And  the 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
of  Agriculture,  who  should  worry  about  such 
things,  should  consider  all  the  states,  not  Just 
a  chosen  half  dozen. 

IB  the  last  analysis  there  is  no  end  run 
around  the  departments  and  agencies  that 
carry  on  the  day-to-day  relatloiu  with  the 
■tatee.  A  small  coordination  ofBce  might 
oversee  their  workings,  to  unclog  bottlenecks 
and  clear  up  obfuscations.  The  trouble  with 
the  Johnson  approach  Is  that  by  adding  con- 
nections Instead  of  clarifying  those  that 
exist,  he  might  end  up  with  even  murkier 
waters. 


Soviet  Objective  Ii  Demise  of  NATO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cop- 
ley newspaper  columnist,  Dumitru 
Danlelopol,  In  a  recent  column  Issued  a 
timely  reminder  that  the  prime  Soviet 
foreign  policy  objective  is  the  demise  of 
NATO — the  Atlantic  alliance — and  an 
equally  helpful  warning  that  talk  of  dis- 
solving alliances  as  a  means  of  pleasing 
Oommunist  power  centers  helps  the  So- 
viet cause. 

Here  is  the  text  of  his  column: 

SOVIET   Objecttve   Is   Demise   of   NATO 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

Washington. — Is  President  Johnson's  for- 
eign policy  undermining  Western  Europe 
and  NATO?  "Weetem  Europe  is  not  yet  won, 
It  la  disputed,"  said  Ambassador  Andre 
Francois  Poncet  In  an  April  Paris  Interview. 
"Tour  adversaries  are  much  more  able,  they 
•re  winning." 

Nine  weeks  and  15  countries  later  I  c<»ne 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  French  Acade- 
mician is  right.  VS.  policies  are  hurting 
Western  Etirope  and  the  AUantlc  Alliance, 

Almost  everywhere  one  goes  In  Europe  he 
realises  that  anti-American  sentiment  la 
gaining  Impetus. 

And  so  is  neutralism. 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  where  the  Soviet  Union  has 
Invested  considerable  money  and  effort  to 
alienate  Governments  from  the  United 
States. 

The  main  aim  of  the  Russians  is  to  destroy 
NATO.  Norway  and  Denmark  are  particular 
targets. 

After  a  similar  tour  last  year  we  wrote  in 
this  column: 

"It  is  about  time  President  Johnson  awoke 
to  the  facts  that  his  points  are  Just  not  get- 
ting across.  .  .  . 

"Unui  Americans  realize  that  this  struggle 
with  world  Communism  Is  primarily  a 
psychological  struggle  we  are  In  trouble." 

We  are  in  trouble. 

And  It  is  worse  than  In  1966. 

Communist  propaganda  Is  using  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  a  wedge  to  alienate  ujb  from  our 
mends  and  the  Administration's  policies  of 
detente"  with  the  CommunlBt  world  have 
wuched  off  a  helter-skelter  rush  to  the  east 
IJm^ig  small  countries.  No  one  wants  to  be 
itn  behind".  Everyone  listens  to  President 
jQimson's  words,  but  seems  to  ignore  the 


fact  that  Oongreae  refuses  to  pass  any  eaat- 
weet  trade  legislation. 

When  the  President  of  tbe  United  States 
gives  the  Impreesloii  that  Oocnmunlsm  Is 
no  longer  dangerous  It  is  bound  to  have  ef- 
fect In  Europe.  And  that  was  the  Unpres- 
■lon  Mr.  Johnson  gave  in  hie  "peaceful  en- 
gagement" speech  last  Oct.  7. 

"Let  us  look  ahead  to  the  task  that  con- 
fronts the  Atlantic  nations,"  the  Presl- 
den  said.  "We  must  turn  to  one  of  the  great 
unfinished  tasks  of  our  generation;  mtfeing 
Etirope  whole."  He  talked  ot  "a  continent 
In  which  alUances  do  not  confront  each 
other  in  bitter  hostUlty.  .  .  ." 

What  do  the  Russians  think  of  this  policy 
of  detente? 

In  his  April  Karlovy  Vary  speech  Leonid 
I.  Brezhnev,  Secretary  General  of  the  C(xn- 
munlst  Party  of  the  USSR,  said: 

"What  does  experience  teach?  It  teaches  In 
particular  that  the  'cold  war*  and  confronta- 
tion of  military  blocs,  the  atmosphere  of 
military  threats  seriously  hamper  the  ac- 
tivity of  revolutionary  forces  (I.e.,  Commu- 
nism). 

"In  conditions  of  international  tension  In 
bourgeois  countries,  the  reactionary  elements 
become  active,  the  military  raise  their  heads, 
anti-democratic  tendencies  and  anti-com- 
munism are  strengthened." 

In  other  words  the  "cold  war"  hinders  Com- 
munist penetration  in  non-Communist 
countries,  and  strengthens  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  forces. 

"The  p€ist  few  years,"  Brezhnev  said  "have 
shown  quite  clearly  that  In  conditions  ot 
Blackened  international  tension  tbe  pointer 
of  the  political  barometer  moves  left  ,  .  . 
the  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  West 
European  Communist  parties  Is  most  di- 
rectly correlated  with  the  reduction  of  the 
tension  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe." 

In  his  own  words,  Brezhnev  shows  how  fal- 
lacious is  the  theory  that  "detente"  helps  the 
West  and  In  particular  the  United  States. 

If  one  still  believes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  Oommunist  Eu- 
rope Just  listen  to  Brezhnev : 

"The  historic  aim  of  our  movement  Is 
socialism  and  communism.  We  are  convinced 
the  working  class  and  peoples  of  Western  Bu- 
roi>e  will  sooner  or  later  set  out  on  the  road 
to  socialism. 

"Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
consider  It  to  be  their  sacred  duty  to  do  all 
they  can  to  facilitate  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  .  .  .  for  peace,  democracy,  na- 
tional Independence  and  socialism." 

In  order  to  achieve  this  the  Elremlln  must 
first  destroy  NATO,  get  American  troops  out 
of  Europe,  the  sixth  fleet  out  of  the  Medl- 
teranean. 

"Let  us  agree  now  to  llquldlate  the  military 
organizations  .  .  .  Brezhnev  says."  There  Is  no 
Justification  whatever  for  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the  water  washing 
the  shores  of  southern  Eurc^>e." 

Let's  stop  deluding  ourselves  and  follow- 
the-leader  Governments  In  Western  Europe, 

As  long  as  there  Is  a  Communist  regime  In 
the  Kremlin,  a  united  Europe  can  only  mean 
a  Communist  Europe. 


Need  for  Changes  in  Certain  HEW 
Practices 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or  CBoaoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  June  20.  1967 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.    Mr.    I^ieaker.    a 
z«cent  report  of  the  administrator  of  the 


BE^tlst  Memorial  Hospial  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  report  clearly  shows  the  need 
for  changes  in  certain  practices  of  the 
Etepartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  particular,  It  is  important  to 
the  continued  Independence  of  our  hos- 
pitals that  HEW  cease  accounting  prac- 
tices which  result  in  the  consumption  of 
profits  and  depletion  allowances  by 
medicare. 

"ITiese  changes  might  well  be  accom- 
plished through  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  Accordingly,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  re- 
ix>rt  to  all  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  together  with  an 
explanatory  statement. 

Because  of  the  concern  of  the  Nation 
with  the  effect  of  changes  in  our  social 
security  laws,  I  am  inserting  the  report 
and  my  explanatory  letter  In  the  Record 
following  these  remarks : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HotrsE  OF  Represkntativis, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  communtcatlon  from  the  pastor  of 
one  of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  in  my 
District.  He  advices  me  that  by  reason 
of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Hospital  Board 
he  has  bec(xne  aware  of  certain  practices 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  ft 
Welfare  which  were  causing  flnanclal  dlffl- 
cultlee  for  hospitals. 

Reverend  Bryan  Robinson,  pastor  of  the 
Clalrmont  Hills  Baptist  Church  in  Decatur. 
Georgia,  has  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  Tills  report  p>oint8  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  &  Welfare 
varies  the  percentage  of  reimbursement  paid 
to  hospitals  for  Medicare  patients,  so  as  to 
permit  absorption  by  Medicare  of  any  profits 
or  depletion  on  capital  equipment  which 
the  hospital  may  otherwise  charge  Its  pay- 
ing patients.  In  effect,  the  hospital  Is  penal- 
laed  for  any  efficiency  which  might  result 
In  a  profit.  The  hospital  Is  also  having  its 
allowance  for  depletion  of  capital  equip- 
ment assets  consumed  by  Medicare  patients. 
This,  of  course,  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
hospital  being  forced  to  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  replacing  c&pltal  as- 
sets. Such  a  result  would  further  increase 
the  power  of  the  federal  government  to 
regulate  hospitals  and  make  management 
decisions.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  report  for  your  infor- 
mation and  advice. 

I  personally  hope  that  your  Influence  will 
be  used  to  prevent  any  furthw  encroachment 
upon  the  management  of  hospital  affairs  by 
any  agency,   whether  State  or  Federal. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  B.  BLACKBxniN, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Baptist  Memorial  Hospital, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June  22, 1967. 
To  :  Board  of  Directors. 

Re:  May.  1967  statement  of  admissions  and 
patient  days,   balance  sheet,  and  state- 
ment of  income  and  expense. 
The  month  of  May  continues  our  previous 
heavy  schedules.  We  exceeded  in  patient  days 
and   numbers   of   patients   a  similar  period 
last  year  in  all  areas  except  Intensive  Care 
Unit. 

Accounts  receivable  continue  to  be  reduced 
In  accordance  with  our  reduction  schedule. 
They  are  now  at  •1,117.260.00,  excluding  the 
reserve.    This    represents    approximately    68 
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days  of  business  on  the  books.  We  are  en- 
deavoring to  keep  tblB  moving  In  the  domi- 
ward  direction  toward  46  to  60  days  on  th« 
books,  and  should  level  off  somewhere  around 
a  million  dollars. 

You  will  note  In  the  Income  and  Expense 
statement  we  continue  to  experience  a  Ices 
of  Income  In  the  cast  room.  We  have  discov- 
ered some  administrative  problems  In  that 
area  and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  them. 

In  all  other  areas  we  are  ahead  of  the 
budget  on  Income  and  behind  It  on  expense, 
and  hope  we  can  maintain  this  balance  and 
good  financial  picture  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  most  serious  financial  problem  we 
face  Is  evident  on  page  six  of  the  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  under  the  section 
headed  "Medicare  Discounts."  The  Blue  Croes 
of  Florida,  our  fiscal  intermediary  with  the 
Federal  Government,  has  Indicated  to  us 
that,  based  on  our  1966  audit,  we  can  only 
be  reimbursed  83  per  cent  of  a  patient's  bill 
on  all  Medicare  patients.  This  percentage  is 
determined  by  a  formula  developed  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  which  is  de- 
signed to  reimburse  the  hospital  for  "rea- 
sonable costs"  of  providing  the  service  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

During  our  budgeting  for  this  current  year, 
we  forecast  based  on  93  per  cent  that  we 
would  write  ofT  approximately  $83,000.00  to 
Medicare  discounts.  We  are  now  changing 
our  forecast  to  show  that  this  will  be  a  fig- 
■are  near  $236,000.00.  In  order  to  adjust  for 
the  eight  months  ending  In  May,  we  have 
revised  this  amount  by  $100,815.25  over  and 
above  what  we  already  had  charged  to  this 
account.  By  throwing  all  this  into  the  month 
of  May  we  actually  showed  a  net  loss  in  oper- 
ating Income  during  that  month.  Of  course. 
It  takes  the  effect  of  reducing  our  eight- 
month  net  experience  by  that  amount. 

We  are  also  billing  now  on  the  basis  of  S3 
per  cent  so  we  will  not  come  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  a  great  amount  ot  money  to 
pay  back  to  ths  Federal  Government.  The 
$100,000.00  represents  a  contingent  cash 
liability  which  will  be  due  when  we  are 
finally  audited  for  this  year's  experience.  We 
are  trying  to  decide  whether  to  hold  that 
amount  as  a  liability  or  to  begin  reimbursing 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time.  I  will 
report  to  you  later  on  further  outcome  of 
this  matter. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Ways  and 
"Means  C!ommlttee  is  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  would 
assist  us  in  dealing  with  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram and  would  change,  to  some  extent,  the 
financial  experience  we  are  having.  Congress 
is  considering  recommendations  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association  to  Increase  the 
Improvement  factor  in  the  Medicare  formula 
from  a  per  cent' to  10  per  cent,  to  change 
some  dUBcult  administrative  problems  in 
handling  outpatient  accounts  and  accounts 
wherein  a  full-time  hospital  physician  staff 
member  Is  involved,  and  Is  considering  a 
revision  of  the  basic  Medicare  formula  itself 
which  should  be  beneficial  to  our  type  of 
operation.  Congress  Is  also  considering  an 
amendment  opposed  by  the  American  Hospi- 
tal Association  wherein  depreciation  is  al- 
lowed as  an  expense  under  the  Medicare  re- 
imbursement formula,  that  the  depreciation 
a  hospital  accrues  because  of  Medicare  pa- 
tients would  be  put  into  a  trust  fund  which 
would  then  be  administered  and  spent  only 
on  benefit  of  the  hospital  after  approval  of  a 
state  planning  agency. 

When  I  reported  this  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  in  New  Orleans  in 
June,  it  urged  I  make  this  Information  avail- 
able to  Mr.  Harrell  so  he  could  pass  It  on  to 
all  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  any 
help  they  can  give  with  congressmen  from 
their  areas  of  the  country.  Mr.  Harrell  and 
I  have  discussed  this  matter  and  agreed  I 
should  make  tUs  Information  available  to 
you' at  this  time  in  this  manner.  Additional 
reports  will  follow.  We  are  In  favor  of  the  first 


three  Items  and  hop*  the  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee  and  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  them.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
matter  of  a  state  agency  telling  us  how  to 
sp>end  depreciation  funds  and  hope  Congress 
win  act  unfavorably  on  this. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  I  will  have  a  comparative 
report  on  Medicare  and  non-Medicare  expe- 
rience of  the  hospitals  for  you  In  the  August 
Board  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  we  shall  try  to  keep  you 
informed  on  this  and  other  matters. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

I  George  Mathews, 

1  Administrator. 
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Trial  Balloons 


EXTE?NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing April  and  May  of  this  year  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  conducted  a 
series  of  farm  policy  conferences.  During 
the  coui'se  of  these  sessions  Secretary 
Freeman  advanced  various  "trial  ball- 
loons"  which  could  conceivably  result  In 
total  subjugation  of  the  American  farmer 
to  the  will  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Frank  Heffelfinger,  of  Minneapolis, 
president  of  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers 
National  Association,  spoke  as  follows  of 
the  Secretary's  "trial  ballooning"  before 
the  Wisconsin  Feed,  Seed,  and  Faum 
Supply  Association  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
June  19,  1967: 

Speech  by  Prank   ftEFFEUiNCEK,  President, 
Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National   Asso- 
ciation     TO      Wisconsin   Petd,   Seed  & 
P.\KM   Supply   Association,   Melwaukee, 
Wis  ,  JuN*  19,  1967 
Our  industry  considers   itself   forged  into 
an    unbreakable,    interdependent    link    with 
the  producers — the  farmers  and  ranchers — of 
this   country.   Many   of   the   businesses  that 
serve    the    farmer    today,    had    their   origins 
nearly   100  years  ago  when  agriculture  was 
little  more  than  a  way  of  life.  It  Is  obvious 
that  they  have  p)erformed  valuable  services 
for  their  farm  customers  or  they  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  many  years  ago. 

Because  of  this  close  relationship  that  ex- 
ists between  the  farmer  and  the  grain  and 
farm  supply  business,  we  sincerely  support 
and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  USDA  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  explore  new 
ideas  to  improve  the  economic  health  of  agri- 
culture today.  Since  the  Secretary  said  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  In 
Washington.  DC,  May  16,  that  he  welcomed 
the  comments  of  others  as  to  the  merit  and 
usefulness  of  his  ideas.  I  hope  that  he  will 
accept  my  remarks  in  the  objective  manner 
in  which  they  are  intended.  In  that  talk  he 
called  it  "brainstorming",  but  I  call  it  "trial 
ballooning".  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  Secretary  Freeman  launched  enough 
trial  balloons  across  the  country  to  make  it 
look  like  the  air  over  Memorial  Stadium  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota  at  kick-off  time 
on  Homecoming  Day  when  all  the  spectators 
release  their  helium  filled  balloons  at  the 
same  moment.  During  these  launchings,  Mr. 
Freeman  made  certain  inferences  that  in  my 
opinion  are  so  clearly  misleading  I  feel  they 
cannot  go  unchallenged.  In  Washington  on 
April  25,  referring  to  the  7%  drop  in  farm 
prices,  he  said  that  the  decline  had  to  be  en- 
dured by  farmers  in  the  face  of — and  I  quote, 
"spiraling  production  costs  from  the  admin- 


istered   (my    emphasis)     price    segment    of 
the  economy". 

What  I  object  to  Is  the  tise  of  the  word 
"administered".  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  in- 
ference Is  very  clear  that  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves there  is  a  segment  of  the  Industry  that 
supplies  Input  items  for  the  farmer  and  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  competitive  pre.ssures 
that  exist  within  that  segment  so  that  every, 
one  simply  sets  his  price  to  the  farmer  with 
a  handsome  profit  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  In  actual  practice  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  How  many  times  have 
those  of  you  in  the  farm  supply  business 
seein  sales  tickets  that  a  farmer  will  show 
you  of,  let's  say,  a  fertilizer  grade  the  same 
as  the  one  you're  selling,  and  everything  else 
is  equal  except  the  price  is  $5  ton  Icfs  10 
miles  down  the  road. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  farm  policy  con- 
ferences conducttd  by  the  USDA  In  April 
and  May  was  to  share  ideas  with  different 
groups  and  presumably  to  test  reaction  to 
ideas  that  have  been  advanced  over  the  years 
for  Improving  eoonomic  conditions  on  the 
farm.  Considering  that  farmers  are  in  tlie 
worst  cost-price  aqvieeze  since  World  War  II, 
these  conferences  were  indeed  timely.  How- 
ever, during  the  course  of  these  meetings. 
Secretary  Freeman  advanced  three  plans  un- 
der study  in  the  Department — any  one  ot 
which  could  lead  to  eventual  subjugation 
of  American  farmers  to  the  will  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  first  Is  a  National  F'arm  Bargriining 
Board  established  under  the  same  authority 
for  farmers  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  is  for  labor.  The  Board  would  set  all  the 
rules  for  a  group  of  producers — including 
who  would  represent  each  producer  group. 
The  bargaining  agent  selected  by  the  Board 
in  Washington  would  set  the  prices.  Finally, 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  felt  tliat  prices 
were  getting  a  little  out  of  line  he  could 
simply  order  the  group  to  discontinue  it* 
holding  action  and  to  unload.  Tlie  result 
would  be  very  simply  to  give  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  ix>v,ier  of  a 
despot  over  the  country's  largest  industry. 

Furthermore,  and  even  more  basic  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  Farm 
Bargaining  Board  falls  to  take  into  account 
one  of  the  fundamental  characterlstica  of 
farming  in  the  first  place.  The  one  universal 
quality  of  the  American  farmer  and  rancher 
Is  his  almost  tenacious  IndlvldualLsm.  It  goM 
back  to  the  homestead  days  and  it  hasn't 
changed  since.  Now  this  doesn't  mean  he 
should  starve  to  death — economically  speak- 
ing— on  his  own  farm,  but  it  certainly  doesnt 
mean  that  he  should  or  would  sell  out  hl« 
birthright  to  a  Bargaining  Board  In  Wash- 
ington. A  National  Farm  Bargaining  Board 
would  not  be  In  the  best  public  interest  nor 
would  it  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer. 
However,  it  would  serve  the  purpose  of  con- 
centrating inordinate  amount  of  pwwer  In 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  next  specter  resurrected  by  Mr.  Free- 
man on  his  regional  conferences  was  the 
Marketing  Agreement.  The  Department  again 
has  them  under  study  to  broaden  their  scope 
and  authority.  What  does  broaden  authority 
mean?  Is  it  the  ability  to  Invoke  marketing 
agreements  on  major  commodities  without 
grower  referendum?  The  possibility  is  sug- 
gested of  obtaining  more  flexible  authority 
to  make  adjustments  in  producer  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas.  While  some  producer 
approved  marketing  orders  are  in  existenc« 
today,  the  turkey  producers  and  the  wheat 
producers  have  lately  showed  how  they  feel 
about  federally  supervised  National  Market- 
ing Agreements.  In  spite  of  this  the  Secre- 
tary continues  to  press  for  marketing  order* 
as  a  mearts  of  strengthening  American  agri- 
culture. The  effect  of  National  Marketing 
Orders  Is  very  simply  to  subsidize  the  Ineffl- 
clent  producer  while  limiting  the  productivity 
of  the  efBclent  producer  and  at  the  expen*e 
of  the  consuming  public.  If  this  is  an  exag- 
geration  then   why  did  Secretary  Freeman 
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any  on  May  16 — and  I  quote,  "the  marketing 
order  carries  within  It  necessary  antitrust 
exemptions.  No  other  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary to  create  a  favorable  legal  climate  for 
effective  bargaining  associations." 

When  I  read  those  words,  I  was  absolutely 
appalled.  What  Mr.  Freeman  is  suggesting  is 
legalized  monopoly  with  his  office  determin- 
ing who  can  produce  what,  and  how  much 

or  how  little,  and  with  his  office  having  the 
final  approval  and  veto  power  over  the  price. 
I  submit  to  you  that  American  Farmers  do 
not  need,  do  not  want,  and  wlU  summarily 
reject  this  kind  of  government  decreed  uni- 
versal regimentation. 

The  last  idea  explored  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  to  do  with  the  possibility  of 
Producer  Marketing  Boards.  This  would  be 
a  National  Board,  presumably,  that  would 
have  the  power  to  regulate  production  and 
marketing  of  a  given  commodity.  It  would 
be  able  to  negotiate  prices  and  other  terms  of 
sale.  The  farmer-rancher  operating  under  a 
marketing  board  produces  for  one  market  and 
one  market  alone— and  that  Is  the  federal 
government.  SlmUar  boards  do  exist  m  other 
countries  Including  Canada  and  that's  ex- 
acUy  what  the  situation  Is  there  with  respect 
to  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  And  what  about  the 
structure  of  the  marketing  system  in  Cana- 
da? While  admittedly  it  may  be  argued  what 
caused  It,  nevertheless,  the  fact  Is  there  are 
virtually  no  small,  or  medium  sized  com- 
panies left— whether  Investor  owned  or  co- 
operative—that are  engaged  In  the  grain 
marketing  process  in  Canada. 

When  the  Canadian  farmer  made  the  tran- 
sition from  an  open  competitive  market  he 
gave  up  a  lot  of  freedom  to  the  Wheat  Board 
It  now  tells  how  much  he  can  market  at 
what  price  and  to  what  town  It  is  to  be  de- 
livered. He  can  specify  where  he  wants  to 
make  his  delivery  but  If  he  wants  to  change 
bU  mind,  I  am  told  It  U  practically  Impossi- 
ble to  get  permission  to  make  a  change  dur- 
ing the  process.  Canadian  cattlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  steadily  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  Include  their  Industry  under  a 
Marketing  Board. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  proposals 
tor  a  National  Bargaining  Board,  expanded 
mwketing  agreements,  and  Farm  Marketlne 
ajard,  were  reported  by  the  National  Com- 
S^.^fi,°^>f*^  Marketing  that  he  referred 
to  durmg  the  regional  conferences.  The  final 
wport  of  the  Commission  was  highly  con- 
troversial and  was  sharply  dissented  to  by 
^embers  of  the  l5-man  Commission 
niree  of  the  six  dissenters  said  the  proposal 
oc  the  Commission  "would  harm  the  lonir- 
tom  interests  of  agricultural  producers.  It 

^.n^H.^'   ''*"°'^  '^^  Commission 
made  no  studies  which  would  validate  a  cur- 

^LZ       *^''   °^^   ^°^-   o*-   t»»e   potential 
tfect  of  such  a  proposal." 

The  United  States  government  does  have  a 
rote  in  agriculture  and  it's  an  Important  one. 
That  ro  e.  however,  does  not  Include  Instltu- 
tt?»l  w!  ^'^  'esnilations  which  suffocate 
ttea^rket  ng  system.  THe  most  disturbing 
»twe  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary 
"Urlculture  la  his  apparent  inference  that 
«iehow  the  present  marketing  system  Is 
■0*  doing  an  efficient,  and  effective  lob  of 

2?u;»  .   *^  *°  ^^^  °^  ^yst^ni  ^  the  most 
•clent  in  the  world. 

The  competition  that  exists  today  m  our 

S^av?;' that  T'  ?r '  "^^""^  ^^'  '^^^ 
an  have  that  he  will  receive  the  top  dollar 

tor  his  products  and  the  lea^t  cost  for  his 

"w^t.  Which  system  is  going  to  be  the  best 
to  the  farrner.  On  the  one  hand  he  deals 

W  fLS^'T""","'.'^'''"^'^^  ^^'"^  marketing 
^^  "i^P'y  businesses  that  are  vlgor- 

STCnh^ro^  If  ^'"  buslness-with  all 
^t  implies.  One  the  other  hand,  regardless 

K^A^« '*"»"•  «'«-S*»nlng  Board.  Mar^ 
^Agreement,  or  Marketing  Board,  the 

SrSu   1°°^  °f.  ^°^  """^^   ^  produced. 
•»«  Rets  to  do  It,  and  what  price  Is  paid. 
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wUl  eventually  be  made  la  Washlngtom  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  bet  Is  that  hard  as  It  naay  be  &t  times, 
the  American  farmer  wlU  stick  with  an  open, 
freely-oompetlng  system  becaiMe  he  will  "fee* 
that  only  In  this  way  can  he  deal  first  hand. 
face  to  face,  with  the  factors  of  price  and 
cost.  Only  in  this  way  can  he  really  have 
personal  control  over  his  farming  and  ranch- 
ing operations. 
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Guarantee  Minimam  Income 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALrroBNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.     BROWN     of     California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  In  these  days  much  thought  and 
discussion  revolves  around  the  problems 
of  poverty,  and  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems,  such   as   the   guaranteed   annual 
income,  the  negative  Income  tax,  and 
many  similar  proposaLs.  One  of  the  more 
imaginative    and    thoughtful    proposals 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Mathew  L.  Gelem- 
ter  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  me  which  I  am  including  with 
these  remarks.  Mr.  Gelemter  has  obvi- 
ously devoted  much  thought  to  this  mat- 
ter. Although  he  is  not  an  economist,  but 
a  workingman  intimately  aware  of  and 
concerned   about   these   problems   from 
personal  experience,  his  suggestions  show 
sophistication  about  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety and  how  to  meet  them,  which  is 
im  usual. 
The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Brown:  I  suggest  that 
person  born  in  the  U.S.A.  and  therefore  an 
Ainerican  citizen,  be  recognized  as  a  human 
being,  the  living  economic  cog  in  o\xr  whole 
machine  of  quantitaUve  assets. 

I  suggest  that  the  combination— human 
being  and  American  citizen- are  the  essen- 
tial assets,  which  In  its  millions  of  combina- 
tions of  dally  living,  totalizes  itself  eco- 
nomically in  our  Gross  National  Product 

Viewed  as  such,  it  would  constantly  In- 
crease our  Gross  National  Product,  if  every 
one  Of  our  citizens,  as  an  economic  and  hu- 
man right,  were  guaranteed  and  paid  by  the 
treasury  of  our  country,  the  minimal  Income 
described  as  a  necessary  deducUon  from  the 
Income  Tax— namely,  »600  per  year 

Therefore.  I  recommend,  support  and  de- 
sire our  government— through  the  agency 
of  the  States- pay  $50.00  per  month  to 
every  human  being  over  12  years  old,  bom 
in  the  U.S.A.  (A  rough  estimate  of  paying 
this  sum  to  approximately  150  million  per- 
sons over  12  years,  would  be  7'/,  bUllon  a 
month,  or  about  90  billion  doUars  per  year.) 

SOME    OF    THE    SOCIAL     AND    POLmCAL    EmCTS 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Equity 
Fund,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country 
for  whom  the  fund  would  have  an  escrow 
an-angement,  will  develop  a  new  sense  of  par- 
ticipation, a  feeling  of  being  part  of  this 
great  country.  An  attitude  will  quickly  de- 
velop that  the  future  is  an  open  road  full 
of  great  possibilities,  rather  than  one  full 
of  blockades. 

One  Of  the  first  rewards  of  Equity  would 
be  a  cohesive  family  life  from  its  very  foun- 
dation. Preparation  for  a  full  and  satisfying 
education  would  be  a  natural  part  of  the 
family  pattern.  ^  *°* 

A  family  Of  four  with  two  children  over 
12,  would  make  this  family  economically  in- 
dependent m  the  selection  of  a  good  home 
Having  the  basic  sum  of  $200  a  month  as  a 


guaranteed  Income,  wo\Ud  aUow  for  a  selec- 
tion of  homes  on  the  lowest  possible  mort- 
gage cost  Also,  the  selection  of  the  area, 
Bchools,  and  other  amenities  to  serve  their 
best  Interests  would  be  their  decision.  Slums 
throughout  the  country  would  disappear  and 
hopefully  aU  the  evils  that  flow  from  being 
ghettolzed  wUl  finally  be  met  by  a  fullness 
of  life  In  a  free  society. 

JTDtrCIAKT     agents 

I  propose  that  the  sovereign  states  be  the 
fiduciary  agents  of  Equity,  as  a  Measure  of 
returning  to  the"  States  those  acts  and  ac- 
tivities best  used  that  are  nearest  the  people. 
The  $50  a  month  so  distributed  should  have 
no  restrictions  whatever  on  its  use,  by  any 
agency  of  the  state,  country  or  local  govern- 
ments. The  recognition  of  a  native  born,  live 
human  being  should  be  all  that  the  Federal 
Government  require. 

The  phrase  "no  restrictions  whatever" 
means  exactly  that — even  to  the  people  in- 
carcerated In  jails  or  prisons,  hospitals  or 
hopelessly  Incapacitated. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  Nation  as 
It  exists  now.  should  in  no  ways  be  changed. 
All  Tax  forms,  business  enterprises  and  en- 
tiaes  would  continue  as  before,  subject  to 
all  the  factors  that  are  now  present. 

I  propose  that  6  months  following  the  date 
of  a  functioning  Equity,  that  aU  State  agen- 
cies such  as  welfare,  old  age.  charity  and 
any  other  agencies  having  areas  of  activity 
In  respect  to  programs  for  the  financial  re- 
lief of  persons  In  the  respecOve  States,  shall 
remove  from  all  those  roles  all  native  persons 
and  liquidate  all  agencies.  To  those  for  whom 
the  $50  Is  Inadequate  arrangements  of  a  sup- 
plementary nature  under  State,  County  and 
Local  joint  planning  should  be  set  in  motion 
at  that  D  day. 

If  the  age  of  qualification  Is  set  at  5  years 
rather  than  12  years — 6<«ie  other  great'pos- 
sibilities  present  themselves — this  would  call 
for  an  outlay  of  10  rather  than  7>4  bUliou 
dollars  per  month. 

I  propose  that  a  local  b«mk  be  the  fiduciary 
agent,  best  able  to  act  as  escrow  agent,  for 
all  those  from  the  age  of  5  to  15.  The  bank 
would  have  the  responslbUlty  of  holding  In 
trust  50%  of  the  $50  for  all  those  not  yet 
15  years  old,  and  the  other  60%  would  be 
available  to  the  parents  for  the  dally  needs 
of  the  family. 

With  this  type  of  arrangements,  a  local 
bank,  given  the  necessary  Federal  and  State 
franchise  would  very  soon  amass  the  kind  of 
fimds  that  would  invite.  Investigate  and 
finally  support  through  the  mcM-tgage  form 
housing  and  business  ventures.  The  ethnic 
groups  such  as  Negro  and  Mexlcan-Amerlcaji 
and  even  Appalachla,  have  rarely  been  able 
to  share  In  the  advantage*  of  a  very  low 
mortgage  costs,  so  vital  and  necessary  in 
buUdlng  areas  of  homogenious  living. 

A  local  bonk  in  these  ethnic  and  cultural 
areas,  owned  and  operated  by  kindred  people 
obviously    would    be    more    attuned    to    the 
spirit    and    the    type    of    funding    required 
Equity  would  make  this  possible. 

The  possibUlties  that  would  be  available  in 
such  areas  as  Watts.  Chicago,  AUanta,  East 
Loe  Angeles,  etc.,  are  enormous. 

Mathew  L.  Gd-crntes. 
Los  Anceles.  Calif. 


Appropriations:  Savannah  River  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aiken  County 
With  its  great  Savannah  River  plant,  was' 
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added  to  my  congressional  district  In 
1966  through  redlstrictlng.  Since  that 
time  I  have  visited  the  Savannah  River 
plant  In  Aiken  on  two  separate  occasions. 
My  latest  visit  was  recently  In  the  com- 
pany of  my  Illustrious  friend,  the  Hon- 
orable Chet  Holhteld,  of  California, 
former  diairman  and  now  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committtee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  my  warm  friend,  a  very  able 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Mel  Price,  of  Illinois. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  and  Mr.  Price,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  original  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  which  was  created  in  1946 — more 
than  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  Savannah  River  Atomic 
Energy  Plant.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more 
efiScient,  patriotic,  and  dedicated  group 
of  men  and  women  anywhere.  They  are 
conscious  of  their  important  role  in  our 
Nation's  defense,  and  they  are  looking  to 
the  future  with  the  certain  knowledge  of 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Let  me  especially  remark  on  the  superb 
security  measures  at  this  plant,  and  the 
devoted  service  of  the  security  guards, 
which  I  observed  on  my  visits. 

I  ceuinot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out tribute  to  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co.,  and  the  splendid  personnel  asso- 
cltated  with  them  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
and  who  will  play  a  leading  role  In  both 
defense  and  peaceful  use  of  the  atom  in 
the  futiure. 

At  the  nuclear  conference  In  this  area 
In  May  1967,  which  I  attended  with  Rep- 
resentatives HoLiFiiLD  and  Price,  the  co- 
operation was  very  evident  between  the 
officers  of  this  plant,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  private  enterprise.  This 
huge  complex,  covering  over  200,000 
acres  with  an  investment  of  nearly  $3 
billion,  depends  upon  huge  Government 
Investment  and  the  know-how  of  private 
industry  working  hand  In  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  say  today 
that  this  project  on  the  Savannah  River 
Is  a  bellwether  example  of  creative  part- 
nership between  Government  and  private 
enterpilse,  the  cornerstone  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  Savannah  River  plant,  as  I  have 
discovered  on  my  several  visits,  is  not 
only  a  key  military  installation,  but  also 
a  leader  in  finding  peaceful  uses  for  the 
atom. 

The  fuel  for  the  world's  first  atomic 
battery  was  produced  in  this  plant,  and 
has  proved  Itself  in  use — from  the  im- 
proved tracking  of  ships  at  sea  to  the 
monitoring  of  American  space  satellites 
in  orbit  around  the  earth.  This  same 
fuel — plutonliun  238 — will  someday 
power  a  cardiac  pacemaker  for  heart 
patients.  In  addition  to  this  role  in  the 
effort  to  cure  heart  disease,  daily  research 
is  being  conducted  at  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  to  diagnose  and  cure  other 
diseases,  including  cancer.  Thus  the  work 
at  Aiken,  which  began  as  a  measure  for 
national  defense,  now  leads  the  Nation 
In  its  assault  on  disease  and  the  quest  for 
space  exploration. 

Another  area  of  expansion  is  nuclear 
generated  power.  With  the  joint  venture 
of  Duke  Power,  South  Carolina  Electric 
and  Gas.  Virginia  Electric  Power  and 


Florida  Power  at  Parr  Shoals  and  with 
Duke  Power  Co.'s  Keowee-Toxaway 
project  in  Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties, 
my  district  could  well  become — and  I  am 
proud  of  this  fact — one  of  the  key  nuclear 
areas  of  the  world. 

Already  for  fiscal  year  1967  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  atomic  energy  in 
my  hope  State  of  South  Carolina  alone 
were  $100  million.  Most  of  this  invest- 
ment was  in  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
In  my  district.  This  area,  chosen  for  its 
suitable  terrain  and  ample  endowment  of 
mineral-free  water,  has  truly  stepped 
forward  to  greet  the  atomic  age.  I  con- 
gratulate all  members  of  this  project  in 
their  selection  last  year  for  the  new  Iso- 
tope Development  Laboratory,  and  hail 
the  continuing  expansion  of  this  needed 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968.  We  in  Wash- 
ington are  attentive  to  the  accomplish- 
ments at  the  Savannah  River  Plant  and 
the  continuing  need  for  support  in  this 
venture,  and  I  personally  pledge  my  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 

For  fiscal  year  1968, 1  am  happy  to  say 
that  expenditure  in  this  area  will  exceed 
$103  million.  This  increase  over  1967  is  a 
tribute  to  the  productiveness  and  dedi- 
cation of  all  members  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram In  my  State  and  to  congressional 
awareness  of  the  growing  need  for  their 
skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
appropriation,  let  me  commend  Dr.  Glen 
Seaborg  for  his  splendid  job  in  presiding 
over  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It 
Is  a  job  demanding  the  highest  skills  of 
both  the  scientist  and  the  manager,  and 
Dr.  Seaborg  has  filled  it  admirably. 

I  can  support  this  appropriation  with- 
out cuts  and  without  exception.  We  can- 
not play  politics  with  national  defense. 
And  I  feel  that  every  dollar  of  this  ap- 
propriation is  well  invested — to  insure 
our  national  security  and  to  spearhead 
the  effort  to  conquer  disease,  explore 
space  and  provide  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans. 


Illinois  Retolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxzNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  consider  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  Federal  tax  increase,  I  deem  it 
of  special  interest  that  the  75th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
adopted  a  resolution  petitioning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  refund 
to  each  State  of  10  percent  of  all  Federal 
taxes  collected  therein  without  any  con- 
trol or  restrictions  on  the  use  of  such 
funds.  I  believe  this  resolution  is  ex- 
tremely pertinent  and  practical  and  In- 
sert it  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  40 

(Offered    by    Senators    Broyles,    Arrlngton, 
Bemlng  and  Krasowskl) 
Whereas,  Tbe  Federal  Income  tax  and  nu- 


meroiu  other  taze6  levied  by  the  federU 
government  have  imposed  a  heavy  and  dl». 
tresBlng  burden  upon  the  American  tajtpaye, 
by  funnellng  Into  the  federal  treafiury  too 
much  of  the  prime  potential  local  tax  kv- 
enue;  and 

Whereas,  In  1965  the  approximate  federal 
taxes  from  IlUnols  was  over  seven  billion  dol- 
lars and  In  1968  the  taxes  Increased  to  over 
eight  bUllon.  and  the  eetlmated  take  from 
Ullnols  taxpayers  for  1967  wUl  be  approxl- 
mately  nine  billion,  three  hundred  and 
ninety  six  million  and  a  like  proportionate 
amount  from  ench  of  the  other  states;  aad 

Whereas,  For  many  years  state  and  local 
governments  have  been  In  a  desperate  finan- 
cial condition  which  constitutes  an  emer- 
gency which  has  been  compounded  by  this 
depressing  Impact  of  federal  taxation  which 
Is  pushing  the  states'  tolerance  to  extremes; 
and 

Whereas.  Thl«  severe  emergency  could  be 
alleviated  If  the  states  were  given  their  right- 
ful share  of  the  total  tax  revenue  by  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  federal  government  of  the 
IJnlted  States  would  make  a  simple  refund 
to  each  state  of  10%  of  the  federal  taxes  col- 
lected  therein,  without  restrictions  in  any 
manner  and  without  curtailing  ot  Inter- 
fering with  necessary  present  or  future  pro- 
grams  of  federal  and  state  functions;  and 

Whereas.  Since  these  tax  funds  are  the 
taxes  from  the  people  and  rightfully  belong 
to  the  people,  this  refund  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  federal  loan,  or  gift,  or  any  form 
of  federal  aid  and  these  fimds  shall  not  be 
restricted  or  controlled  In  any  manner  and 
they  should  be  simply  returned  to  the  states 
from  which  coUected;  and 

Whereas,  Polls  show  that  70 '~c  of  the 
people  want  Congress  to  approve  the  return 
of  federal  tax  revenue  to  the  states  in  order 
to  finance  urgently  needed  state  and  local 
services,  for  It  Is  generally  accepted  that 
the  states  can  do  a  better  and  more  econo- 
mical Job  since  they  are  closer  to  their 
problems;  and 

Whereas.  It  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  make  suitable  adjustments  for  the  smaller 
or  lower  Income  states  in  accordance  with 
present  federal  policy;  and 

Whereas.  In  1965  during  the  Seventy- 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Illinois  was  the  first  state  In  the  United 
States  to  pass  a  similar  resolution  which 
aroused  nationwide  Interest  and  we  are 
hopeful  of  total  success  in  1967;  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Senate  of  the  Seventy, 
fifth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call  s 
convention  for  the  ptirpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  refund  to 
each  state  of  10%  of  all  federal  taxes  col- 
lected therein  without  any  control  or  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  such  funds;  and  be 
It  further. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
two  Illinois  United  States  Senators,  to  every 
member  of  the  TTnlted  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives frcan  Illinois  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  ot  the  other  forty-nine  states. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.   March  20,  1967. 

Senate  concurred  in  House  Amendment. 
June   21.   1967. 

Samuel  H.  Shapiro. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
EOWARO  E.  FYrnandes. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  June   15,   1967  as  amended 
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Texas  War  Here 


Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives- 
Predric  H.  Selcki, 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
special  pride  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  outstanding  heroism 
and  dedication  of  Marine  Cpl.  Etomlngo 
Trevenio,  a  constituent  of  my  district. 

Corporal  Trevenio,  a  native  of  San 
Marcos,  Tex.,  recently  experienced  a 
harrowing  ordeal  while  serving  his  Na- 
tion in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

Wounded  and  dazed  from  heavy  fight- 
ing with  the  Vietcong,  Corporal  Trevenio 
continued  to  defend  his  position  under 
tlie  most  adverse  conditions. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  report  of  his 
ordeal  that  a  man  of  lesser  courage, 
stamina,  and  love  of  his  country  would 
not  have  remained  so  dedicated  to  his 
duty. 

I  take  pride  in  the  actions  of  Corporal 
Trevenio  as  I  do  in  the  actions  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  all  our  American  fighting 
men  in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  for 
the  Record  a  news  report  of  Corpwral 
Trevenio's  tale  of  survival. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Austin  -<Tex.)    American-States- 
man, July  8,  1967] 

Members     op     Bravo     Compant — Centexan 
Tells  of  Viet  Survival 

CoRPtis  Chbisti,  Tex. — Reality  seemed 
strange  and  imdeslrable  to  Marine  Cpl. 
Domingo  Trevlno  last  Sunday. 

He  was  surrounded  by  Jungle  foliage,  blood 
flowed  from  woimds  In  his  back  and  left  leg. 
His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back  by 
members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  unit  that 
had  badly  mauled  Trevlnos  Bravo  Company 
of  the  9th  Marines. 

LltUe  did  he  realize  then  that  In  flVe  days 
he  would  be  reunited  with  his  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Domingo  Trevlno  Sr.  of  San  Marcos 
In  his  native  Texas. 

The  20-year-old  San  Marcos  native  told  his 
•tory  Friday  after  arriving  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Corpus  Chrlstl.  He  said  Bravo 
Company  started  out  about  8  a.m.  Sunday  to 
•weep  an  area  near  Con  Thlen,  about  two 
miles  below  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Trevlno  was  a  radio  operator  at  a  forward 
command  post  which  normally  is  protected 
by  other  units.  "We  started  drawing  heavy 
mlper  Are  and  direct  fire.  We  were  pinned 
•town  in  an  open  area  along  a  traU,"  he  said. 

'The  North  Vietnamese  were  m  the  Jungle 
»U  around  us— dug  in.  We  fired  back,  but 
every  few  minutes  someone  (In  his  unit)  got 
ait.  We  were  spread  out  along  a  trail  and 
nevw  got  a  chance  to  dig  In.  There  was  only 
oniah  for  protection,"  he  added. 

Trevlno's  first  wound  came  about  three 
^urs  after  the  firing  started.  A  bullet,  prob- 

^!L  ^  ^'^  *   ""'P*'   ^   »   tree,   crashed 
™^h  his  leg.  He  said  ttie  shooting  soon 
"owed  down  and  he  could  hear  nothing  ex- 
cept scattered  machine-gun  fire. 
JT  thought  they  had  kUIed  everybody,"  he 

The  loss  of  blood  and  heat  from  the  mld- 
My  sun  caused  Trevlno  to  lose  consciousness. 

NmS    v.?'°''^'  *"*  '"""«*»  »'»'»  s*''  several 
'Wth    Vietnameee    firing    a    machine    gun 

2^  nf  on'*****  °'  '^'^P'^K  *1^«*-  «>e  "et- 
"«  or  20  months  of  Vietnamese  fighting 


lifted  bis  Ml  6  rifle  and  fired  an  entire  maga- 
2Jne — 17  bullets — at  the  enemy. 

He  was  unable  to  reload  and  one  of  the 
numerous  rounds  fired  at  him  struck  him 
Just  below  the  right  shoulder.  His  flak  Jacket 
slowed  the  bullet  and  probably  saved  his 
life.  About  half  a  dozen  North  Vietnamese 
swarmed  over  him.  tying  his  hands  behind 
ills  back  and  dragging  him  off  Into  the 
Jungle. 

"1  don't  know  how  far  they  dragged  me." 
Trevlno  said  a«  he  opened  ms  blue  hospital 
shirt  to  show  rope  burns  on  his  arms  and 
scratches  and  bruises. 

"I  passed  -out  several  times  as  they  were 
dragging  me  off,"  he  said.  He  said  the  captors 
were  all  young  and  wore  "greens  about  like 
ours." 

Trevlno  said  his  captors  finally  dropped 
him  by  a  large  tree  and  disappeared  Into  the 
Jungle.  He  lay  there  alone  for  about  two 
hours,  passing  out  and  then  regaining  his 
senses. 

He  finally  awoke  to  hear  a  tank  moving 
through  the  Jungle.  He  yelled  for  help  and 
several  U.S.  Infantrymen,  walking  with  the 
Uank.  spotted  mm. 

"They  Just  looked  and  passed  on  by  be- 
cause they  were  at  the  'point.'  but  the  guys 
behind  them  came  and  picked  me  up."  he 
said. 

Becai;se  Trevlno  had  his  liands  tied,  his 
rescuers  apparently  thought  he  had  been  tied 
and  then  shot.  At  least  two  news  reports  of 
the  battle  told  of  how  he  had  been  tied  to 
a  tree,  shot  and  left  for  dead. 


Alewife  Fish  Pollution  in  Lake  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have, 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  bill  to  solve  and  eliminate  the  dreadful 
pileup  of  a  species  of  dead  fish,  alewives, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  also 
on  some  of  the  adjoining  Great  Lakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  accompany 
my  remarks  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived today  from  Mr.  John  E.  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  When 
I  was  home  this  past  weekend,  numerous 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  solution 
and  reason  for  the  accumulation  of  the 
dreadful  dead  alewives  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  accompanying  letter 
is  the  best  explanation  for  the  same  that 
has  come  to  my  attention. 

My  particular  interest  is  in  obtaining 
adequate  funding  to  permit  control  of 
the  alewife  menace,  a  herring-like  fish 
which  now  exists  by  the  biUions  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

With  controls,  this  fish  could  t>e  a  val- 
uable commercial  species  and  serve  as 
forage  for  more  desirable  fish,  such  as 
the  coho  salmon,  lake  trout  and  white- 
fish  and  so  forth. 

Uncontrolled,  as  it  is  now,  the  alewife 
Is  a  pest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  half 
the  adult  alewife  population  die  off  an- 
nually. The  dead  bodies  litter  beaches, 
clog  Intakes,  cause  odor  problems  in  or 
near  the  business  districts  and  harbors  of 
cities  on  the  shores  of  Great  Lakes. 

Further,  this  species,  which  seldom 


grows  more  than  9  inches  long,  is  pre- 
venting the  fishing  resources  of  the 
Lakes  from  recovering  from  the  losses 
caused  by  the  lamphrey  eel  scourge  of 
2  years  ago  which  now  Is  under  con- 
trol. 

Alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  last  year  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall  asking  that  the 
Federal  Government  undertake  a  crash 
program — similar  to  that  used  against 
the  lamphrey— to  control  the  alewife  and 
restpre  an  ecological  balance  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  his  reply  the  Secretary  recognized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  alewife  now  has 
the  upperhand.  Control,  he  stated,  would 
require  a  "massive  and  sustained  effort." 
Believing  that  such  an  effort  might 
best  be  undertaken  through  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  Great 
Lakes  SUtes  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  introduced  a  Mil  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  the  affected  States  In  conducting 
research  Into  the  problem  and  carrying 
out  action  programs  of  control.  The 
measure  authorizes  a  $5  mllUon  Federal 
appropriation  which  would  be  expended 
on  a  matching  basis  with  the  States  act- 
ing individually  or  together  in  an  Inter- 
state compact  to  combat  the  alewife. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  should  in- 
tensify its  own  efforts  at  combating  the 
alewife. 

According  to  figures  provided  me  by 
the  Bureau  in  1966.  expenditures  on  ale- 
wife control,  principally  In  Lake  Michi- 
gan, are  about  $200,000. 

This  amount  falls  considerably  short 
of  being  the  massive  and  sustained  effort 
which  Secretary  Udall  admitted  would 
be  necessary  if  any  headway  is  to  be  made 
against  the  alewife. 

Local  health  oflBcials  and  water  p>olIu- 
tion  specialists  are  interested  in  an  Im- 
mediate and  effective  end  to  the  problems 
caused  by  the  alewife  die-off,  even  If  that 
means  elimination  of  the  species  from  the 
Great  Lakes. 

State  conservation  ofiQclals,  on  the 
other  hand,  see  the  alewife  as  a  good  food 
source  for  the  desirable  game  fish  they 
are  stocking  In  the  lakes.  To  them,  the 
most  effective  use  of  Federal  fimds  would 
be  for  purchases  of  trout,  whiteflsh  and 
salmon  fingerlings  with  which  to  "seed" 
the  lakes. 

Commercial  fishermen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  interested  in  Federal  programs 
directed  toward  the  commercial  use  of 
the  alewife. 

Because  of  the  conflicting  interests  In- 
volved and  the  multifaceted  nature  of 
the  alewife  problem,  I  believe  a  coordi- 
nated Federal-State  attack,  remains  the 
best  hope  of  a  satisfactory  solution. 

In  that  regard,  a  proposal  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  Midwest  Federated  Fish- 
eries Council,  representing  the  Great 
Lakes  fishing  industry.  This  proposal 
calls  for  a  crash  program  of  research  and 
development  by  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial fisheries  requiring  an  expenditiu-e  of 
$720,000  for  34  new  full-time  scientific 
staff  positions  and  $180,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  multipurpose  research  ves- 
sel for  the  Great  Lakes. 


A  3590 

Statc  of  Idtdiana, 

DltPARTMKNT  OF  NATURAL  RlSOtmCES, 

Indianapolis.  July  13,  1967. 
Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden, 
Indiana.  District  1, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  CONomKSSMAN  MADDEN :  No  doubt  you 
are  aware  at  the  serloiia  health  and  environ- 
mental problem  caused  by  the  annual  die- 
off  of  a  species  of  fish  known  as  alewlvea  now 
inhabiting  Lake  Michigan  and  washing 
ashore  In  prodigious  numbers.  The  alewlves 
have  come  Into  the  Great  Lakes  from  the 
ocean,  and  established  themselves  very  suc- 
cessfully due  to  the  lack  of  predator  fishes  In 
the  lakes.  partlciUarly  In  Lake  Michigan  and 
Lake  Superior. 

In  tlie  past,  the  Lake  Trout  served  as  pred- 
ators on  any  new  species  that  tended  to 
build  up  in  excessive  numbers.  However, 
when  the  sea  lamprey  came  Into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  pretty  well  destroyed  the  lake 
trout,  the  build  up  of  alewlves  and  other 
trash  flsh  became  possible.  A  great  deal  of 
success  has  been  attained  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Pl&herles  and  the  Great  Lakes'  States 
Involved.  Already  the  lake  trout,  steel  head 
trout  and  white  flsh  are  making  a  noticeable 
comeback  In  the  Great  Lakes.  However  the 
recent  cut  In  the  Lamprey  Control  Budget 
of  some  •100,000  wUl  be  a  serious  setback  to 
this  program.  If  the  Lampreys  are  not  con- 
trolled, and  the  predator  fishes  not  allowed 
to  come  back  In  sufBclent  numbers  to  control 
the  alewlves.  these  fishes  wUl  continue  to  pile 
up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  Your 
support  for  the  needed  funds  In  the  Lamprey 
Control  Program  would  be  appreciated. 
Yours  truly, 

John  K.  Mttche!.!., 
Z>irector,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

OoDB  OF  Laws  of  the  Untied  States 
Tm*  44,  Section  181.  Congressionai, 

RECOBD;    AWIANOEMENT,    STYLE,    CONTENTS, 

AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the   Congres- 
BiONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
Action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  C.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  Hoxise  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rbcobd  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 
a.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 


print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  at  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGREssioMAL  RECORD,  lu  7V4-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  o* 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  autborlEed  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  «hall  be  printed  In  6% -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  jiapers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  U  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  f\ir- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  Of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public   Printer  will    Insert   the    words   "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com 


mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix.   This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 


tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  bis  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
(«  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  d 
Congress  may  be  printed  la  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  b« 
made  up  by  succtBslvely  taking  first  an  ei- 
tenslon  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Hovises. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  aad  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex. 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recoebs 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  ol  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  la  the  Congressional  Recosd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manu.script  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  ol 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  co8t 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addressee  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
Eis  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  CoNCRESSionAt 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  thl* 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Offlcial  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OPFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recob), 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  U  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RscoRD  at  11 .50  per  month  or  for  slngw 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thli 
office. 


Wky  YooBg  People  RetUt  the  Errors  of 
Their  Elders 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatlvee,  and  Delegate 
who  have  chan^  their  residences  wUl  ?!«•* 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Govemmeni 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  » 
correctly  given  In  the  Rkcord. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS,  1967 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  dlstlngiushed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  de- 
Uvered  the  July  4  opening  day  address 
for  the  the  1967  season  of  Chautauqua 
Institution,  located  in  his  congressional 
district. 

His  comments  raised  the  question  "Why 
Young  People  Resist  the  Errors  of  Their 
Eders."  His  views  are  worthy  of  note 
hy  all  of  us  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Records 
Wht  TotJNG   People  Resist  the  Errors   of 

Their  Elders 
(By  Hon.  Charles  E,  Goodell.  of  New  York) 

I  want  to  thank  all  the  people  of 
Chautauqua  for  their  hoepitellty  the  last 
five  days.  This  Is  the  first  time  In  all  the 
jears  In  my  attendance  at  Chautauqua  that 
I  have  taken  the  opportumty  to  stay  over 
night,  and  as  I  said  a  few  nUnutes  ago  to 
lome  friends,  "You  cant  really  get  the  feeling 
of  Chautauqua— I  am  convinced— without 
being  here  all  day  enjoying  Its  opportunity  " 
I  must  say  one  of  the  more  difficult  aspects 
of  the  last  few  days  has  been  the  constant 
chant  of  the  children  that  we  must  not  leave 
»nd  I  am  sure  that  this  will  guarantee  that 
we  win  return. 

I  chose  this  topic  because  of  the  context 
«  our  times— unrest,  riots,  disillusionment 
Bittemesfi,  divisions  in  our  ranks 

In  mid-June,  a  small  group  of  men  met 
in  one  of  our  greatest  cities.  They  were  con- 
e»ned  about  the  long-hot  summer  ahead 
■nwy  themselves  were  responsible  men  They 
»»eangry— angry  about  Injustices.  There 
?r  J**"™!^"*"^^'  property  damage,  personal 
tojuries.  These  were  leaders  of  opinion  and 
ret  guns  and  ammunlUon  were  handed  out 
«  this  meeting  A  major  topic  of  their  dls- 
«J»lon  was  Civil  rights,  and  they  decided 
to»t  violence  was  the  only  way  to  promote 

iSSL^^k  ■  ^1"  J"*"  ^"«'"  ^»t  meeting 
•frolled  through  the  slums  of  the  city.  He  re- 
amed to  his  hotel  room  and  began  to  vn-lte 
tt»e  words:  "When  In  the  course  of  human 
erente.  t  becomes  necessary.  .  .  ."  That  was 
we  context  then,  one  hundred  and  nlnety- 
me  years  ago,  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  m  be- 

S?,  "h"  ^T^'t'^e-  began  to  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

J,?,^'^'^."^*'  '"  **"^  y^^''  ^^^'''  '^O'ne  before 
Tou  and  deliver  words  of  hollow  patriotism 
™«»«8ing  emotional  Issues  without  sub- 
«nce— the  subetance  that  I  feel  and  I  trust 
r*  must  feel— with  the  problems  that  close 
to  upon  us.  I  believe  in  patriotism.  I  am 
•Bong  those  who  feel  a  little  extra  coarsluK 
«the  blood  and  tears  in  my  eyes  when  I 
«u«t  for  the  National  Anthem,  when  I  view 
JM  «^boi  of  our  country,  the  flag,  and 
"«en  to  "God  Bless  America"  being  rendered 
1  wen  enjoy  it  when  I  sing  it  myself! 

But  we  meet  today  at  a  time  when,  without 
J^tlng  It,  I  think  we  can  say  the  con- 
•oeoce  Of  events— people-^nertlal  forces  of 


Appendix 

history— are   carrying   us   almost   helplessly 
along  a  course  that  could  be  dlsastrtxue. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  like  to  revel  In 
the  fact  of  the  potential  greatneee  of  our 
country  for  the  future.  I  like  to  revel  In  the 
greatness  of  our  past.  RecenUy,  I  visited 
BrazU  and  some  other  South  American  coun- 
tries. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  BrazU 
was  founded  before  this  country;  has  com- 
parable reeourcec;  Is  larger  In  size  than  this 
country,  excepting  Alaska.  And  yet.  It  Is  a 
developing  nation  In  1967,  and  we  are  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world.  Something  hap- 
pened In  this  confluence  of  events,  people 
and  Inertlal  forces  of  history  that  made  us 
destined  to  be  the  leaders. 

I  chose  the  title,  "Why  Young  People  Re- 
sist the  Errors  of  Their  Elders,"  first  of  aU,  be- 
cause obviously  for  Ume  Immemorial  young 
people  have  resisted  the  errors  of  Vheix  elders. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  adolescence  or  child- 
hood. I  am  speaking  of  the  young  adults  who 
want  a  new  way.  a  new  course.  There  are 
more  than  80  milUon  Americans  today  who 
are  under  19  years  of  age.  The  future  Is 
theirs.  Young  people  always  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  Young  people  oome 
upon  us  In  waves  each  year — over  the  top- 
out  of  school,  and  they,  for  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments at  least  have  a  new  view — undlstorted 
by  the  wisdom  of  experience.  It  Is  not  al- 
ways, obviously,  the  right  view.  In  this  year 
1967,  there  Is  a  little  bit  more  Involved.  There 
are  new  dimensions  to  the  problems  young 
people  are  resisting.  There  are  new  dimen- 
sions to  the  errors  of  their  elders. 

1  think  young  people  have  a  sense  of  the 
contradictions  and  Injustices,  as  you  and  I 
did,  but  the  new  dimensions  Involve  affluence 
amidst  poverty;  the  clpherdom.  If  you  will, 
of  Individuals  In  our  society;  the  Incubus  of 
potential  total  disaster  which  rides  with  us 
day  and  night;  the  Inexorable  movement  of 
forces  that  makee  all  of  us  feel  helpless,  pea- 
ticularly  the  young.  I  know  that  they  dont 
always  articulate  this,  and  I  hesitate  to  try 
to  characterize  young  pec^ie  as  a  group,  as 
I  would  hesitate  to  charactertze  this  group 
here  today,  or  the  American  population  as 
a  whole.  And  yet  there  are  some  generalities 
that  apply. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  don't  talk 
about  the  generational  revolt  simply  In  terms 
of  the  raucous,  slovenly,  rootless  hippies.  If 
you  will.  They  are  a  surface  eruption- 
pimples  on  the  skin  of  young  society.  Per- 
haps at  times  pustular  enough  to  be  boils  or 
carbuncles,  but  nothing  more.  And  yet  they 
are  a  visible  Indication  of  a  sense  of  un- 
ease— of  unrest  among  our  young  people. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  carried 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  what's  going  on 
In  the  United  States,  parUcuiarly  among 
young  people.  Whether  you  call  It  "pop"  or 
"op"  or  "psychedelic"— "drug  drunk  hip- 
pies"—whether  It  Is  LSD  or  the  new  magic 
formula  STP  (somebody  translated  this 
serenity,  tranquility  and  peace),  the  new 
drug  does  not  last  Just  12  hours,  it  gives  you 
a  full  weekend  on  top  of  the  world;  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said:  '"Whatever  you  call  It, 
It's  distinctive  feature  is  'mlndlessness'." 
It  chose  one  word  to  characterize  our  age: 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  used  "vulgarity". 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  also  pointed  out  one 
aspect— high  fashion— which  it  said  had 
grown  sexless.  It  pointed  out  that  high 
fashion,  like  art.  is  an  index  of  society's 
frame  of  mind.  I  quote  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  "While  gowns  have  seen  many  a 
quirk  over  the  generations,  and  are  capable 
of  being  abruptly  changed  tomorrow,  the  re- 


markably ugly  mechanistic  things  being 
designed  for  women  today  must  rate  some 
kind  o*  award  for  crudity."  Apparently 
thou^,  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  one  dis- 
tress with  today's  hl^  fashion  Is  that  It 
lacks  the  redeeming  feature  of  being  sexftU 
with  which  I  differ. 

There  are  new  dimensions  and  contradic- 
tions in  society  today.  The  pace  of  change  has 
accelerated.  Prom  Adam  to  Elsenhower,  the 
entire  fund  of  human  knowledge  acciimu- 
lated  has  been  doubled  In  the  last  ten  years 
We  have  doubled  the  fund  of  human  knowl- 
edge as  accumulated  from  Adam  to  Elsen- 
hower. 

Affluence  Is  taken  for  granted  by  our  young 
people.  It  would  appear  the  whole  eoonanuc 
motive  that  has  driven  this  country  to 
heights  of  greatness  may  be  outmoded.  Many 
of  our  young  people  consider  the  economic 
motive  to  be  immoral  and  irrelevant.  When 
you  consider  that  fifteen  years  from  now— 
1982 — 20%  of  our  people  working  will  be 
able  to  produce  all  the  material  goods  that 
our  society  can  consume,  you  must  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  eoonomlc  motive  can 
continue  to  be  the  controlling  and  driving 
force  oi  our  society. 

Our  young  people  are  concerned  about 
somebody  Uke  Colonel  Nasser  possibly  get- 
ting his  hands  on  nuclear  weapons.  Do  you 
blame  them?  They  are  concerned  about  ored- 
IbUlty — not  Just  the  credllbllty  gap  between 
the  people  and  their  government,  but  the 
crediblUty  gap  between  people  and  commer- 
cial advertising.  The  credibility  gap  between 
people  and  those  who  manipulate  the  Imag- 
ery of  oxir  age.  It  goes  beyond  politics.  They 
are  concerned  about  pat  answers,  "untalk", 
as  they  caU  It.  or  "hontalk",  about  basic 
lasuee.  I  am  sure  many  of  them  sense  an  In- 
justice, as  I  do.  In  the  fact  that  a  young 
boy  can  be  picked  up  for  an  auto  theft  and 
get  a  greater  punishment  than  a  Bobby 
Baker,  who  steals  mUllons,  or  a  Senator 
Dodd.  They  are  disturbed  with  all  of  these 
Indications  of  corruptness  among  a  few,  but 
corruptness  none  the  less.  In  high  places. 
They  are  disturbed  that  Congress  still  balks 
at  adopting  a  Code  of  Ethics. 

I  am  sure  they  are  concerned  about  crime. 
They  are  Involved  In  crime.  It  is  a  shocking 
fact  that  the  most  serious  crimes — the  seven 

most  serious  crimes  listed  by  the  FBI are 

committed  by  the  young.  Do  you  know  what 
age  group  commits  the  most  serious  crimes 
per  year  In  this  country?  The  fifteen-year 
olds!  And  a  close  second,  the  sixteen-year 
olds!  They  must  be  concerned  about  the 
matrix  of  crime,  the  matrix  of  permissive- 
ness In  our  society.  Injustice,  yes.  that 
causes  some  crime— the  Juxtaposition  of 
poverty  and  affluence,  yes,  that  cases  some 
crime — and  certainly  we  must  not  leave  out 
the  sociological  theories  to  the  effect  that 
crime  Is  society's  fault.  The  sociological  the- 
ories that  dehumanize  and  de-lndivlduallze 
criminal  behavior.  It  is  not  the  Individual 
who  commits  the  crime.  It  Is  society,  they 
say.  What  can  we  expect  from  young  people 
brought  up  with  that  concept? 

And  I  am  sure  today  the  young  people  are 
resisting  the  errors  of  religion.  I  speak  with 
deep  sincerity  and  sadness  on  this  subject 
The  eternal  verities  are  still  there,  and  stand 
firmly,  but  our  religious  Institutions  have 
not  found  the  means  to  apply  them  In  a 
sensible  and  meaningful  way  for  our  young 
people — as  a  matter  of  fact — for  our  general 
population.  We  find  religious  leaders  stum- 
bling Into  politics,  into  leglslaUve  Issues— 
v/hen  they  do  not  even  understand  and  cope 
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«ff«otlTel7  with  the  problems  in  their  own 
tmmedlait*  bailiwick — their  own  lmine<ll&t« 
responslMIltlee — the  moral  problems  of  our 
age,  tba  <lehumanlzliig  of  our  people. 

Certainly  our  youth  are  upeet  about  Viet- 
nam, and  I  could  spend  the  aTtemoon  dls- 
cijfislng  this.  But  bow  do  you  explain  to  young 
people  that  they  are  going  to  be  called  upon 
to  fight  ten.  twelve  thousand  miles  away  for 
their  counixy — the  most  powerful  country 
In  the  world,  against  a  nation  of  IS  million 
people — and  asked  to  kill  and  malm?  How  can 
you  explain  to  these  young  people  that  this 
Is  the  destiny  ot  our  nation?  Let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  we  are  In  Vietnam,  and  I  am  not 
about  to  try  to  solve  this  problem  here  this 
afternoon,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  I  would  advocate  that  we 
get  out  of  Vletpam,  to  cut  and  run.  None  the 
less,  the  complexities,  the  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual validity  of  our  Vietnamese  postxire, 
account  for  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  and 
confiision  among  our  people. 

Civil  rights  leaders:  If  I  dont  leave  any 
other  Impression  here  today,  let  me  point  out 
the  tragedy  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  To- 
day, the  dvll  rights  movement  Is  desperately 
In  need  of  real  leadership — responsible  lead- 
ership. Leadership  that  Inspires  excellence  In 
Ita  people.  Instead  of  inspiring  them  to  rally 
to  get  part  of  the  loot,  to  get  their  so-called 
-share." 

And  our  young  people  are  aware  of  other 
things.  Social  Security  which  Is  not  insur- 
ance. They  know  It  Is  a  tax  system.  They  are 
going  to  pay  for  it.  They  will  work  until  they 
are  44  to  pay  the  taxes  necessary  for  their  re- 
tirement, and  then  from  44  until  66  they 
are-  paying  for  other  people.  Now,  they  don't 
resist  this;  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  this  for 
a  minute.  And  yet,  they  think  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  an  Insurance  system 
that  gives  them  that  kind  of  return.  A  so- 
called  insurance  system.  Social  Security,  that 
freezes  people  Into  poverty.  You  cannot  con- 
tinue to  receive  Social  Security  benefits  and 
earn  enough  money,  on  the  average,  to  escape 
from  poverty  In  this  country  above  the  ac- 
cepted guideline  of  $3,000  a  year. 

They  are  concerned  about  a  government 
that  avoids  direct  taxes  and  Imposes  each 
year  on  the  average  a  3%  sales  tax  on  all  Its 
people,  hurting  the  most  those  who  are  re- 
tired and  those  who  are  p>oor.  The  3%  sales 
tax,  of  course,  is  not  called  a  sales  tax  and 
is  not  enacted  by  a  legislature.  It  Is  called 
Inflation,  and  It  Is  automatic.  You  pay  It  In 
Increased  prices,  but  it  has  exactly  the  same 
effect  on  all  of  us  as  if  Ck>ngress  assembled 
at  the  call  of  the  President  and  enacted  a 
8%  sales  tax. 

The  young  are  concerned  about  our  eco- 
nomic machine.  You  know.  It  is  an  Irony 
of  history  that  Marx  predicted  capitalism 
contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction, 
and  would  fall  of  its  own  weight.  Marx  was 
wrong.  Capitalism  may  fall,  not  because  of 
Its  inefficiency,  not  because  it  exploits  the 
people,  (the  "proletariat"  in  Marx'  terms), 
but  because  of  capitalism's  efficiency  and 
competence.  There  is  a  danger  here.  Are  we 
embracing  expansion  for  expansion's  sake? 
Are  we  so  concerned  about  Mega-enterprise, 
as  it  has  been  termed  recently — big  business 
expansion — that  we  are  losing  sight  of  the 
importance  of  human  development — that  we 
have  lost  control  of  these  major  forces  in 
our  society:  big  government,  big  labor,  big 
universities,  big  business?  It  is  a  question 
that  is  asked  by  the  yo\mg  people  today. 
They  do  not  accept  the  truism.  If  you  will, 
that  private  enterprise  and  big  business  are 
necessarily  good  for  our  people. 

And  how  do  we  explain  the  errors  of  our 
elders  In  setting  up  the  welfare  system  in 
Its  present  form  which  dehiunanlzes,  destroys 
all  initiative,  promotes  resignation  among 
its  beneficiaries?  These  are  serious  questions. 
Recently,  I  engaged  In  a  panel  discussion 
with  a  lady  who  was  chairman  of  a  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  She  said  that  a  few  days 
before,  the  telephone  In  her  house  had  rung. 


Her  husband  answered,  and  It  was  one  of 
her  old  swains  of  twenty  years  ago.  They  had 
a  little  conservation — the  husband  and  her 
old  boyfriend — and  the  boyfriend  said:  "Has 
Gladys  retained  that  lovely  figure  she  used 
to  have?"  The  husband  immediately  re- 
sponded, "Ob  yes,  she  has  not  only  retained 
it,  she  has  more  than  doubled  It."  That  is 
the  way  a  person  in  public  life  feels  today 
about  our  problems.  They  are  mere  than 
doubling,  despite  our  efforts. 

They  tell  the  story  of  Pericles,  listening 
to  one  of  his  students,  when  Pericles  was 
In  his  eighties.  He  finally  stopped  the  student 
and  he  said.  "Alclblades,  you  sound  just  like 
I  did  when  I  was  young."  Whereupon  Alcl- 
blades said,  "Oh.  Pericles,  how  I  wish  I  had 
known  you  when  you  were  at  your  best." 
And  then,  there  Is  the  story  of  the  minister's 
daughter  whose  mother  came  upon  her  draw- 
ing on  a  piece  of  pai>er.  The  mother  said: 
"What  are  you  doing,  Dorothy?"  She  said: 
"I  am  drawing  a  picture  of  Ood."  The  mother 
said:  "Oh  Dorothy,  nobody  knows  what  Ood 
looks  like."  Dorothy  replied.  "They  will,  when 
I  am  flnisbod."  This  la  the  confidence  of 
youth.  This  U  their  feeling  that  they  can 
bring  new  approaches  and  new  answers  to 
meet  our  problems. 

Somebody  said  the  other  day,  "If  we  are 
not  careful,  we  may  be  creating  The  Empty 
Society.  A  society  that  is  empty  of  the 
human  values  involving  individual  responsi- 
bilities." We  as  a  people  in  this  country  put 
133  million  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air 
every  year — one  hundred  thirty-three  million 
tons.  Our  metropolitan  areas  are  choking  In 
traffic,  choking  on  the  air  and  the  filth, 
struggling  with  the  slums  and  the  crime,  the 
riots  and  the  corruption. 

A  Peace  Corps  enrollee  returned  this 
spring  and  went  back  to  his  suburban  fam- 
ily. When  he  came  to  visit  me  he  said;  "I 
can't  stand  it  .  .  .  the  emptiness,  the  lack 
of  reality  In  that  life."  Is  this  what  we  are 
creating  in  our  country?  A  country  that  now 
has  to  spend  $26  billion  a  year  fighting  crime? 
Where  it  is  estimated  that  $50  billion  In 
profits  goes  to  organized  crime  a  year?  And 
when  those  people  tell  me  that  It  is  society's 
fault  that  we  have  so  much  crime,  I  ask 
them  a  question  that  they  have  yet  to  an- 
swer to  me  persuasively.  Why,  If  crime  comes 
only  from  slums  and  poverty  and  human  suf- 
fering, why  do  we  have  so  much  more  crime 
per  capita  today  than  we  had  in  the  depths 
of  the  depression,  when  people  were  really 
poor  and  suffering  in  this  country?  There 
is  no  easy  answer. 

I  have  recited  a  number  of  things  that  I 
believe  are  wrong  in  our  society.  This  is  not 
a  full  listing,  obviously,  and  it  is  not  a  bal- 
anced listing.  It's  an  unusual  thing  to  do 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  our  Independence 
Day.  when  we  should  swell  with  pride  in  our 
accomplishments.  I  say  that  time  and  his- 
tory are  running  too  fast  for  us  to  be  obsessed 
with  self-satisfled,  seU-glorlfylng  statements. 
We  have  a  critical  era  ahead  of  us.  Arthur 
Kessler  once  likened  a  social  circumstance 
to  an  explosion.  He  said:  "A  process,  which 
once  past  a  critical  limit,  shows  this  type  of 
catastrophic  acceleration,  in  physics,  is  an 
explosion."  And  he  went  on  to  say  that  If  a 
dispassionate  observer  observed  us  today,  he 
would  feel  that  civilization  is  on  the  verge 
of  explosion.  We  talk  about  explosions  In 
crime  and  population,  explosions  of  automo- 
biles on  clogged  highways — explosions  of 
problems.  All  of  these  things  beset  us.  Ogden 
Nash  wrote  some  verse  about  the  ungainly 
diving  bird  of  the  Northern  Seas,  whose 
wings  regressed  to  the  point  where  it  could 
not  fly  anymore,  known  as  the  Auk.  Nash 
said:  "Consider  the  Auk,  becoming  extinct 
because  he  forgot  to  fly  and  could  only  walk; 
Consider  man,  who  may  well  become  extinct, 
because  he  forgot  how  to  walk  and  learned 
how  to  fly  before  he  thinked." 

I  chose  the  topic  "Why  Do  Young  People 
Resist  the  Errors  of  Their  Elders",  because  it 
is  Important  that  we  recognize  thoee  errors 


ourselves,  and  encourage  the  young  to  resist 
them,  to  bring  new  insights  and  new  innova- 
tive approaches  to  reversing  those  errors.  0\u 
problems,  as  a  society,  abound.  We  mtist  face 
them  squarely  and  move  forward. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  great  message  for 
the  downtrodden  of  his  age.  His  message  was 
not  violent  revolution  but  change — constant 
change.  Change  that  is  reasoned,  that  Is  un- 
derstanding, but.  where  necessary,  change 
that  will  even  overthrow  the  powers  that  b* 
in  government.  Interestingly  enough,  today 
we  have  so  lost  sight  of  our  heritage  in  thl« 
country  that  we  shy  away  from  Jeffersonlan 
revolution  throughout  the  world.  The  great- 
est appeal  this  country  has  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  is  our  heritage — that  we 
were  willing  to  stand  up  as  a  people  and  fight 
for  Justice  and  the  downtrodden — that  we 
stood  up  for  the  unalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Those 
words  ring  with  meaning  to  the  average 
Latin  American,  for  instance.  And  yet,  within 
the  last  few  months,  in  discussing  this  with 
on©  of  our  AID  administrators  in  Latin 
America.  I  looked  at  a  booklet  he  had  written 
on  United  Stat«s  poUcy,  and  on  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  There  was  not  a  single 
word  about  Jeffersonlan  revolution.  I  asked 
him  why.  His  answer,  "Oh,  that's  what  we  are 
against."  That  Is  Ttot  what  we  are  against 
That  is  what  what  we  must  be  for,  if  we  are 
to  survive  in  a  world  that  is  compressed  so 
small  that  problems  ten  thousand  miles  away 
become  ovir  immediate  problems. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  some  years  ago.  observed 
optimistically:  "The  despotism  of  custom  is 
on  the  wane.  We  are  not  content  to  Itnow 
that  things  ore.  We  ask  whether  they  ought 
to  be."  John  Stuart  Mill — We  ask  whether 
they  ought  to  be — we  are  not  content  to 
know  that  things  are. 

The  human  being  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
only  animal  that  laughts  and  weeps,  because 
the  himian  being  is  the  only  animal  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  way  things 
are,  and  the  way  things  ought  to  be.  That  is 
basically  the  source  of  humor  and  the  source 
of  sorrow. 

A  philosopher  recently  said:  "A  nation's 
greatness  resides  not  in  her  material  resouces, 
but  in  her  faith,  will,  intelligence  and  moral 
forces."  Herbert  Hoover  put  it  this  way:  "Our 
purpose  is  to  build  in  this  nation  a  human 
society,  not  an  economic  system." 

It  is  our  challenge.  A  challenge  that  Is 
crucial  for  our  yovmg  people — that  we  find 
ways  of  channeling  the  great  economic 
machine  that  we  have  to  human  purposes — 
beyond  the  purpose  of  providing  for  our 
material  wherewithal!.  The  genius  of  our 
economic  system  can  be  harnessed  and  can  be 
transferred  to  human  ends. 

The  essence  of  religion  is  that  a  man  la 
Isolated  with  his  God.  It  is  one-way  private 
line  with  God.  Party  lines  do  not  do  any 
good.  This  is  the  essence  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  the  essence  of  our  faltli 
that  human  beings  are  not  automatons. 

Today,  the  most  critical  challenge  is  to 
contain  the  forces  of  bigness  in  our  society- 
big  government,  big  business,  big  labor,  big 
everything — to  contain  them  so  they  do  no 
longer  dehumanize  our  people. 

I  call  upon  you,  young  people  of  all  ages: 
Resist  the  errors  of  our  past.  Build  on  the 
foundation  of  our  triumphs  of  the  past.  We 
can  and  will  direct  the  tremendous  fund  of 
human  knowledge  that  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  the  creation  of  a  truly 
humane  society.  This  is  the  kind  of  declara- 
tion of  independence  I  believe  is  necessary 
for  our  country  today. 

May  I  conclude  in  the  Incandescent  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  191 
years  ago:  "for  the  support  of  this  Declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  our 
sacred  honor." 

Thank  you. 
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Sinf  Oat,  America:  Yonth  Stages  Tuae- 
ful  Rally  for  the  Land  of  the  Free 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNXSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
making  our  songs  tell  the  world  the  true 
story  of  our  country  Is  an  art  that  Is 
practiced  to  perfection  by  a  troupe  of 
youthful  musicians  who  have  won  hiter- 
natlonal  renown  in  the  "Sing  Out."  "Up 
With  People"  Is  the  theme  of  their  zest- 
ful  performances,  which  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  creation  of 
a  fair  Image  of  America.  The  dramatic 
story  of  how  this  remarkable  musical 
uplift  developed  and  what  It  Is  accom- 
plishing is  told  in  a  recent  Reader's 
Digest  article. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  and  others 
will  find  this  article  both  interesting  and 
significant,  I  Include  It  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Sing  Oxtt,  America 

(Note. — It  started  with  one  young  woman's 
protest  against  the  misleading  Image  a  mi- 
nority had  foisted  on  her  generation.  Now  the 
Sing-Out  has  become  an  exuberant  way  of 
expressing  to  the  world  the  vibrant  idealism 
and  wholesomeness  of  America's  finest 
youth.) 

(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

On  a  midsummer  day  In  1965,  a  youth  con- 
ference at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  was  pro- 
ceeding as  planned.  The  aim  of  the  gather- 
ing, sponsored  by  thfe  Moral  Re-Armament 
movement,  was  "to  give  youth  a  goal  and 
purpose  fca-  their  lives  and  make  them  re- 
sponsible and  patriotic  citizens."  The  speak- 
ers— statesmen,  business  leaders,  scientists, 
educators,  athletes — all  urged  the  youngsters 
to  prepare  for  future  leadership. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  college  coed  stood  up. 
She  was  beautiful,  animated — and  indignant. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  leadership  is  needed 
Tight  nctc,"  she  said.  "I'm  fed  up  with  the 
image  of  American  youth  being  created  by 
beatniks,  draft-card  burners,  campus  rioters 
and  protest  marchers." 

She  paused  to  catch  her  breath,  then  went 
on:  "You  and  I  know  that  such  scruffy  types 
don't  represent  us.  But  does  the  public?  Do 
the  people  of  other  countries?  We  need  to 
do  something  spectacular  to  change  this 
image." 

The  response  from  the  audience  was  elec- 
tric. High -school  and  college  youths  spoke  up 
from  all  over  the  assembly.  Said  John  Ever- 
son,  a  track  star  from  Iowa  State  University : 
"The  loud-mouthed,  pacifist  minority  scream 
shout  what  they're  against.  Why  don't  we 
stage  a  demonstration  of  what  we're  for7" 

Richard  "Rusty"  Wailes,  a  1956  and  1960 
Olympic  gold  medalist  In  rowing  and  one  of 
the  conference's  directors,  inadvertently  sug- 
gested the  kind  of  demonstration  needed 
when  he  said,  "If  we're  going  to  debtmk  the 
myth  of  a  soft,  indulgent,  arrogant  America 
and  show  the  world  that  we  care  about  to- 
morrow, we've  got  to  sing  out  our  convictions, 
loud  and  strong!" 

INSTANT    SMASH 

That  phrase — "sing  out" — provided  th« 
keynote.  Other  conference  business  went  by 
the  board  as  MRA  leaders  set  to  work  to  as- 
Mmble  a  show  that  would  travel  across  ths 
land,  expressing  in  song  Its  commitment  to 
God  and  country.  The  Colwell  brothers,  a 


trio  of  folk-singers  who  had  written  mcH^ 
than  300  songs  and  sung  them  In  48  lan- 
guages around  the  world,  were  Invited  to 
create  "Sing-Out  '65."  They  passed  up  a  fat 
Hollywood  contract  to  accept,  saying,  "If  we 
can  help  set  a  generation  on  the  move  to 
build  a  better  world,  count  us  in." 

From  the  thousands  of  young  people  eager 
to  be  in  "Sing-Out,"  a  cast  of  130  singers 
and  Instrumentalists  was  selected,  represent- 
ing 68  colleges  and  high  schools  in  41  states. 
These  recruits,  together  with  a  crew  of  young 
technicians  skilled  In  staging,  sound  and 
light  engineering,  gave  up  scholarships, 
turned  down  job  offers,  sold  cars,  emptied 
savings  accounts  to  help  launch  the  venture. 

After  weeks  of  drUllng  under  the  ColweUs 
and  famed  British  producer  Heru-y  Cass,  a 
veteran  of  the  prestigious  "Old  Vic"  com- 
pany. "Sing-Out  '65"  boarded  a  "showboat" 
to  cruise  Cape  Cod's  seashore  resorts.  An 
instant  smash  hit,  the  youngsters  went  on  to 
face  their  first  maas  audience  at  the  New 
York  World's  Pair,  next  played  to  a  packed 
house  at  a  concert  in  Washington,  D.C.,  spon- 
sored by  95  members  of  Congress. 

Then  they  hit  the  road  in  earnest,  whistle- 
stopping  access  the  country  aboard  a  train 
in  cars  labeled  "Sing-Out  '66  Express."  They 
appeared  before  15,000  at  the  Hollywood 
Bowl  and  another  7000  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Sports  Arena.  At  the  request  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Board  of  Supervisors,  harassed  by  the 
racial  nightmare  in  Watts,  they  sang  before 
thousands  of  Negro  teen-agers  and  were 
credited  by  one  supervisor  with  "doing  more 
for  this  riot-tom  territory  than  all  we've 
been  able  to  do  so  far."  One  young  Negro 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riots  said,  "I 
metisured  my  life  against  what  these  kids  rep- 
resented, and  was  ashamed.  I  went  to  stores 
I'd  looted  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  things 
I'd  taken.  Now  I  want  to  help  show  a  new 
image  of  my  community  to  the  world."  Soon 
afterward,  he  Joined  other  students  to  create 
"Sing-Out  Los  Angeles,"  a  local  unit  that  is 
still  going  strong. 

"UP  WITH  people!" 

Critics  have  reached  for  superlatives  to 
describe  "this  different  type  of  youth,  ready 
to  work  for  the  stuff  of  which  this  nation 
is  made."  The  late  Walt  Disney  called  their 
production  'the  happiest,  most  hard-hitting 
way  of  saying  what  America  is  all  about 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard."  The  Holly- 
wood Reporter  observed:  "Their  precise  sing- 
ing to  modern  tempos  easily  puts  their 
weirdly  garbed  commercial  contemporaries 
in  the  shade."  At  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
the  midshipmen  gave  "Sing-Out"  a  "hats- 
In-the-alr"  salute  and  a  41-minute  salvo  of 
applause.  Said  one:  "You  show  the  thing 
in  America  most  worth  defending." 

"Sing-Out's"  electric  appeal  can  l>e  ascribed 
to  two  factors:  its  music  and  the  enormous 
gusto  of  its  performers.  The  songs  in  the 
repertoire  are  originals — many  wTitten  by 
the  Colwell  brothers — and  each  tune  is  set 
to  a  lively  beat,  with  choruses  that  invite 
audience  sing-alongs.  The  zestiest  favorites 
are  "Up  With  People!"  plugging  brotherhood 
and  praising  the  power  of  ordinary  citizens. 
and  the  rousing  "Freedom  Isn't  Free"  with 
its  toe-tapping  chorus:  "You  got  to  pay 
a  price,  you  got  to  sacrifice  for  your  liberty." 
Every  song  makes  a  tuneful  pitch  to  pa- 
triotism, a  challenge  to  worthier  living  or 
higher  national  goals.  There  is  a  ballad 
memorializing  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere;  there 
are  songs  demanding  "Which  Way  America?" 
and  debunking  racial  prejudice;  there  are 
skits  satirizing  modern  youth's  kookier  as- 
pects. 

But  It*  the  Sing-Outers'  high-spirited 
exuberance  that  really  makes  the  show.  Ar- 
riving in  a  town,  they  spill  off  buses  or  trains 
or  planes  at  full  speed,  each  racing  to  per- 
form his  specified  task  to  ready  the  show. 
Prom  a  4B-foot  trailer  truck  plastered  with 
Sing-Out  signs  they  unload  all  th*  heavy 


and  complicated  equipment  that  accompa- 
nies them  everywhere.  Whether  working  in 
rainstorms,  on  football  fields.  In  opera 
houses  or  theaters,  they  display  a  swift  ef- 
ficiency that  enables  them  to  set  up  the 
show  from  scratch  In  two  hours  or  less. 

At  show  time,  the  Sing-Outers  don't 
emerge  on  stage — they  explode  onto  it.  racing 
to  their  places  like  a  football  team  after 
a  half-time  pep  talk.  And  for  two  hours. 
as  they  zip  through  30  or  more  nixmbers, 
the  stage  is  a  whir  of  constant  movement. 
"We  are  moving,  and  we  won't  stand  still," 
affirms  one  of  their  songs.  "We  have  got  a 
mighty  Job  to  fill!  The  world's  awaiting  to 
be  remade — by  every  girl  and  gay  young 
blade." 

In  18  months,  "Sing-Out" — In  some  places 
presented  under  the  title  "Up  With  Peo- 
ple!"— has  spread  its  unabashed  patriotic 
spirit  over  350  college  and  high-school  cam- 
puses, and  at  81  military  bases  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  has  also,  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  governments  and  national  leaders, 
toured  Japan.  Korea,  West  Oermany,  Austria. 
Spain.  Puerto  Rico.  Panama,  Jamaica,  Mexico 
and  Venezuela.  Everywhere  it  has  created  a 
sensation. 

"We  knew  we  had  a  lively  show,  with  a 
challenge  that  the  world's  youth  would  re- 
spond to,"  says  J.  Blanton  Belk,  Jr..  UJ3.  di- 
rector of  MRA.  "But  we  had  no  Idea  how  deep 
and  universal  was  the  yearning  among  the 
world's  youth  for  a  caU  to  greatness." 

TO     CAPTX.'R«     THX     WORLD'S    YOITTH 

In  October  1965.  they  performed  befors 
standing-room-only  crowds  at  the  Tokyo 
Olympic  Gymnasium  and  at  Japanese  and 
American  army  posts.  At  Waseda  University, 
a  center  of  anti-US.  dlsttirbances.  "Sing-Out 
'65"  got  an  especially  thunderous  ovation. 
Many  students  stayed  sifter  the  program  to 
talk  with  the  cast — among  them  a  leftist 
leader  who  shouted,  "If  this  Is  America,  we 
are  all  for  it!" 

In  West  Germany,  the  acclaim  was  even 
warmer.  At  a  reception  for  the  Sing-Outers  In 
the  German  Parliament,  former  ChanceUor 
Konrad  Adenauer  told  them:  "I  count  on  you 
to  capture  the  youth  of  the  world  with  this 
program."  Later,  taken  for  a  tour  along  the 
Soviet  Zone  border  near  the  Helmstedt  check- 
point, the  troupers  set  up  their  sound  equip- 
ment and  went  to  work.  East  Germans 
crowded  to  their  side  of  the  barbed  wire, 
shouting  greetings.  Dispersed  by  guards,  they 
retired  to  rooftops  and  listened  at  windows, 
waving  handkerchiefs.  The  next  day  an  East 
German  newspaper  huffed:  "Yesterday  aU 
traffic  was  stopped  at  the  checkpoint  be- 
cause of  a  gang  of  Americans  singing  Inflam- 
matory songs." 

There  are  now  three  full-time  U.S.  travel- 
ing casts,  with  150  youths  in  each.  These  have 
Inspired  and  trained  more  than  160  regional 
Sing-Outs,  involving  some  10,000  youths. 
The  original  group  has  produced  a  one-hour 
TV  spectacular  seen  by  100  mUlion  Ameri- 
cans last  summer  and  another  watched  by 
25  million  in  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  casts  that  have  appeared 
abroad  have  left  a  string  of  foreign  Sing- 
Outs  in  their  wake.  Following  a  visit  to  Ca- 
racas, for  example.  400  volunteered  for  a 
Venezula  Sing-Out;  in  Puerto  Rloo.  "Sing- 
Out  San  Juan"  recruited  more  than  1006. 
Japan's  version.  "Let's  Go  "67."  sent  a  cast 
to  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  (the  first 
non-Red  students  invited  there  since  the 
recent  antl-communlst  revolution)  and  in- 
spired the  formation  of  similar  groups  !■ 
Formosa  and  Korea. 

To  help  locally  sponsored  groupM  get 
started,  the  traveling  shows  make  available 
a  book  called  How  To  Create  Your  Own  Sing- 
Out,  containing  the  mtislc  and  lyrics  of  all 
songs  used,  technical  tips  on  staging,  light- 
ing, choreography  and  use  of  sovmd  equip- 
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ment.  Also,  they  often  leave  behind  »  few 
veterans  to  see  that  the  requisite  pace,  spirit 
and  technical  excellence  are  maintained. 

XDUCATIOIf    PI.TTS    KZCrrXMENT 

To  keep  the  fuU-tlme  casts  on  the  road 
costs  money — almost  $3,500,000  dttrlng  1966. 
Underwritten  by  the  MRA  movement,  Slng- 
Out  is  supported  in  large  part  by  modest  con- 
trlbutiona  from  thousands  of  Americans,  plus 
gifts  from  industries  and  foundations  which 
consider  It  an  Investment  In  the  nation's 
future.  Neither  leaden  nor  caat  members  re- 
ceive salaries,  and  Sing-Outers  make  their 
own  props  and  coetumes.  Transportation  Is 
usually  paid  for  by  the  host  clUes;  lodging 
and  meals  are  provided  by  private  citizens 
in  whose  homes  the  young  people  are  bil- 
leted, or  by  business,  civic  and  church  groups. 
Sales  of  tickets  help  to  cover  costs,  as  do 
sales  of  literature,  films  and  recordings  of 
the  show. 

To  keep  up  with  their  schoolwork.  each 
cast  has  its  own  "high  school  on  the  road," 
With  a  faculty  ^capable  of  teaching  36  differ- 
ent subjects.  (College  students  who  take  a 
year  off  to  travel  with  a  troupe  lose  a  year 
on  campus,  but  most  make  up  for  It  by 
studying  diligently  en  route.)  And  as  one 
student  pointed  out:  "We've  traveled  19,000 
miles,  observed  a  dozen  cultures,  talked  with 
leaders  of  many  states  and  countries.  No 
other  education  could  be  more  exciting  or 
rewarding." 

You  can't  belong  in  the  company  of  these 
eager  young  pec^le  without  realizing  that 
something  other  than  snappy  tunes  and  good 
dlrectloin  has  sparked  their  performance. 
For  the  spirit  that  animates  their  show 
cant  be  stage-managed;  It  has  to  come 
from  within.  "This  is  vastly  more  than  a 
show,"  one  observer  told  me.  "Call  it  a  re- 
volt against  the  cynicism  which  has  diluted 
oiu-  traditions.  Call  It  a  show  of  spirit  In  favor 
of  bold  new  standards  and  purposes  for 
us  all." 

William  Storey,  a  young  Negro  who  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  toughest  youth  gangs 
on  Chicago's  West  Side  before  Joining  Sing- 
Out,  says:  "The  kids  in  Sing-Out  seem  to 
have  an  answer  to  hate  and  violence.  I  de- 
cided to  do  something  to  help  spread  that 
answer.  Now  I  find  it  takes  more  guts  to 
stand  up  f«r  what  is  right  than  it  did  to 
take  part  In  gang  fights." 

Commitment  to  Sing-Oufs  Ideals  does  not 
stop  with  participation  in  the  show.  After 
their  years  of  travel,  many  Sing-Outers  apply 
themselvee  with  new  zeal  to  their  studies, 
tackle  tough  problems  in  home,  school  and 
community  relations.  As  one  of  the  young- 
sters wrote  recently  In  their  international 
publication.  Pace:  "Our  generation  is  looking 
for  Ideas  we  can  believe  in  and  fight  for. 
We  want  peace,  but  not  at  the  price  of  free- 
dom. We'd  rather  be  challenged  by  hard  work 
and  sacrifice  than  mothered  by  society.  Ours 
is  a  generation  on  the  move,  ready  to  be 
disciplined,  ready  to  dare." 

One  of  the  warmest  tributes  to  the  Sing- 
Out  movement  comes  from  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  "We  all  know  some- 
thing of  youth's  power  to  help  shape  the 
coxuse  of  nations,"  says  Eisenhower.  "I  recall 
one  instance  when  I  came  In  contact  with 
this  power.  A  group  of  Japanese  students 
came  to  see  me.  They  had  been  participants 
In  the  Tokyo  riots  which  caused  the  Jap- 
anese government  to  rescind  an  invitation  I 
had  received  to  visit  that  country,  thtis 
delnltely  Interfering  in  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  two  nations.  Having  later  em- 
braced Moral  Re-Armament,  they  came  to 
offer  me  their  apologies,  hoping  now  to  exert 
Influence  for  good  instead  of  harm. 

"This  same  spirit  of  oonciliatlon  Uvea  in 
young  America's  Sing-Out  explosion.  The  loy- 
alty, patriotism,  understanding  and  enthu- 
siasm of  these  young  men  and  women  are 
bringing  new  and  needed  inspiration  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world." 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
few  days  I  have  found  myself  in  a  state 
of  utter  perplexity  while  listening  to  the 
never-ending  reports  of  bloody  Negro 
rioting  In  Newark.  The  following  editorial 
wliich  appeared  in  the  July  17  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  has  helped  to  ex- 
plain my  bewilderment.  The  author  tells 
us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  Negro 
Is  actually  hurting  himself  in  areas  far 
more  essential  to  his  well-being  than  good 
public  relations : 

Suicide  in  the  Slums 
Crowds  have  rioted,  through  history,  for 
an  astonishing  variety  of  purposes.  Some 
have  been  explicitly  revolutionary,  like  the 
celebrated  crowd  that  marched  on  the 
Bastille.  Most  have  had  much  narrower  politi- 
cal alms.  In  the  1830s,  in  the  English  Mid- 
lands, there  were  towns  that  remained  per- 
fectly peaceful  except  when  the  government 
attempted  to  enforce  its  infamous  New  Poor 
Law;  then  the  mob  gathered,  even  in  the  face 
of  armed  troops,  to  seize  the  welfare  au- 
thorities' papers  and  quite  literally  to  run 
them  out  of  town.  Other  riots  have  had  clear 
and  specific  economic  goals,  to  lower  the  price 
of  wheat  or  to  force  the  rehiring  of  men  laid 
off  at  the  mill.  Borne  crowds  have  been  delib- 
erately homicidal;  any  of  a  hundred  lynch- 
Ings  would  be  an  example. 

The  most  curious  aspect  of  the  Newark 
riot,  and  the  long  succession  of  Negro  slum 
riots  over  the  past  three  summers,  la  the 
extraordinary  extent  to  which  they  have 
been,  not  revolutionary  or  homicidal,  but 
purjxjseless  and  sulddal.  In  these  peculiar 
riots  the  mob  has  never  marched  out  of  the 
slum  to  attack  the  symbols  of  conununity 
authority,  whether  bastille  or  city  hall  or 
police  headquarters.  There  has  never  been  a 
manifesto,  or  a  list  of  stated  grievances;  the 
people  who  explain  articulately  the  reasons 
for  the  riot  are  rarely  the  rioters.  All  of  these 
riots,  however  violent  and  destructive,  have 
turned  Inward  on  the  slum  itself,  and  the 
chief  victim  has  always  been  the  slum  and 
its  people.  Certainly  there  has  been  looting 
and  burning  of  businesses  run  by  whites; 
but  these  are  the  stores  on  which  Negro 
customers  depend.  When  the  white  shop- 
keeper can  no  longer  get  insurance  and 
credit  on  normal  terms,  It  Is  the  Negro  con- 
sumer who  pays. 

Both  Governor  Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael  have  used  the  word  "re- 
bellion" to  describe  the  Newark  disaster.  It 
may  be  a  rebellion  In  the  psychiatric  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
rebellion  In  the  political  sense.  It  Is  not  an 
attempt  to  replace  one  public  authority 
with  another;  It  is  merely  a  blind  outburst. 
The  slums  of  Newark  are  squalid,  aging 
and  Intensely  depressing.  But  It  Is  a  bit  too 
easy  to  suggest  that  the  riots  are  caused  by 
bad  housing  and  poverty  alone.  Cities  have 
always  had  slums,  but  the  slums  have  only 
occasionally  rioted.  Poor  and  ill-educated 
though  they  may  be,  the  young  people  who 
riot  are  not  nearly  eo  wretchedly  poor  and 
lll-edticated  as  their  parents  a  generation 
ago.  These  youngsters  have  come  far  enough 
to  feel  a  sense  of  change,  but  not  far  enough 
to  see  the  evidence  of  Improvement.  They 
have  abandoned  their  parents'  code  of  re- 
straints, but  the  life  of  the  big  city  slums 
has  given  them  precious  little  to  replace  it. 


The  remedy  begins,  of  course,  with  the 
restoration  of  order,  and  the  strengthening 
of  sodal  programs  to  do  what  they  can.  But 
It  wiU  also  require,  no  doubt,  changes  in  the 
style  of  dty  government  In  this  country. 
Highly,  centralized,  impersonal  government 
does  not  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  slums; 
the  governments  of  the  big  cities  will  now, 
if  they  are  wise,  consider  the  advantages  of 
very  substantial  decentralization.  The  pres- 
ent theory  of  political  representation  appears 
to  be  defective;  for  the  people  who  have 
rioted  In  Newark,  and  dozens  of  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  clearly  feel  Uiemselves  utterly 
unrepresented  and  Impotent  in  their  city 
governments.  Theae  rioters  differ  from  most 
rioters  throughout  history  in  that  they  be- 
Ueve  themselves  harmed  little  by  the  worst 
of  defeats  and  benefited  little  by  the  best  of 
suoceeees.  The  expression  of  this  despair  is 
a  highly  unusual  style  of  riot  that  becomes 
not  only  wantonly  destructive,  but  pro- 
foundly self-destnicttve. 


Continental  Scnlptare  Hall:  A  Monument 
of  AchicTcment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  com- 
mendable ciiaracteristic  of  Americans 
that  they  revel  in  the  success  of  the 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  among 
us. 

A  victim  of  physical  disability  and  the 
story  of  achievement  in  spite  of  it,  is  the 
story  of  Miss  Inez  Marshall  of  Portis, 
Kans.,  in  my  congressional  district. 

An  article  in  the  second  issue  for  1967 
of  a  publication  of  the  Kansas  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  features 
Miss  Marshall  and  her  creation,  Conti- 
nental Sculpture  Hall. 

Miss  Marshall's  work  Is  drawing  wide- 
spread attention  and  tourist  interest.  Her 
accomplishments  are  most  noteworthy, 
and  I  am  inserting  "Continental  Sculp- 
ture Hall"  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Continental  Sculpture  Hall 

You  have  to  give  Inez  Marshall  credit  for 
being  a  most  unusual  woman.  She  has  spe- 
cialized in  occupations  normally  reserved  for 
men,  such  as  trucking,  blacksmlthlng  and 
barbering.  In  her  hometown  of  North  Branch, 
a  small  Quaker  settlement  Just  south  of  the 
Nebraska  line  in  Jewell  county,  she  was  once 
acknowledged  the  best  automobile  mechanic 
for  miles  around. 

But  all  that  was  before  the  accident  some 
30  years  ago.  Now  Miss  Marshall  has  a  new 
and  even  more  unusual  occupation,  as  a  stone 
sculptress. 

Her  recently  opened  Continental  Sculpture 
Hall  at  Portis  features  an  amazing  display 
of  handiwork  carved  from  solid  liniesione. 
Exhibits  range  from  tiny  figures  of  only  » 
few  ounces  to  an  800-pound  replica  of  the 
home  in  which  the  Last  Supper  was  held— 
complete  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples 

Sculpture  Hall  is  a  Kansas  "firsf  but  even 
more  unusual  Is  the  artist  herself  and  what 
she  has  managed  to  accomplish  with  » 
twisted  spinal  column  and  an  almost  uselew 
right  arm. 

The  story  has  Its  beginnings  In  the  l»t« 
1930'8.  Before  that  Miss  Marshall  had  workeo 
In  her  father's  blacksmith  shop  at  North 
Branch.  She  also  became  proficient  at  over- 


hauling Model-T's  In  the  North  Branch 
garage  of  her  brother,  Ray.  who  now  live*  In 
Fremont,  Neb. 

Inex  and  Ray  began  hauling  wheat  to  lowm 
by  truck  ret\iming  with  loads  of  com.  It  was 
on  a  return  trip  from  Sioux  City  that  fat* 
stepped  In  to  change  Inez  MarahaU'a  Ufe. 

"I  was  driving  day  and  night,"  she  recalla. 
"About  two  miles  south  of  Lyons  (In  Nc»lh- 
east  Nebraska)  I  dozed  off,  missed  a  bridg* 
and  went  into  a  ditch.  The  tz-uck  overturned. 
"I  managed  to  crawl  out.  and  some  travel- 
ing men  took  me  to  a  doctor.  He  sewed  up  my 
head  and  sent  me  back.  I  walked  a  block  to 
•  wrecker.  He  turned  the  truck  back  over, 
and  I  remember  paying  him.  I  remember,  too. 
that  a  farmer  scooped  the  corn  baclE  onto  the 
truck  for  me. 

"I  got  back  In  and  drove  home.  But  I  don't 
remember  anything  about  that  trip,  not  even 
stopping  to  buy  gas.  Everything  else  was 
black  untU  I  arrived  at  my  folks'  home.  Next 
morning  I  couldn't  get  out  of  bed." 

Inez  spent  the  next  18  montbs  in  bed. 
Twenty-one  doctors  tried  without  success  to 
determine  what  was  wrong.  Finally,  she  says, 
the  22nd  doctor  diagnosed  her  trouble  as  a 
broken  back. 

Inez  has  lived  with  pain  ever  since.  She 
can't  walk  more  than  a  couple  of  blocks  with- 
out resting.  Because  of  her  twisted  spinal 
column,  she  can't  pick  up  anything  without 
turning  her  entire  body. 

About  six  years  ago,  misfortune  struck 
again.  An  accidental  brush  against  a  nail  on 
her  front  porch  rendered  her  right  arm  use- 
less. She  can  move  the  finger  of  her  hand, 
but  not  her  arm. 

Yet,  despite  these  problems.  Inez  manages 
to  carve  unbelievably  lifellfe  objects  from 
chunks  of  stone  sometimes  weighing  as  much 
ai  1.000  pounds. 

Her  Interest  In  stone  sculpturing  was  acci- 
dental In  itself.  During  the  time  she  was  bed- 
ildden,  her  father  would  carry  her  to  the 
front  door  where  she  could,  sit  and  look 
outside. 

One  day  she  noticed  a  small  rock  in  the 
yard  and  asked  her  father  to  bring  it  to  her. 
She  borrowed  his  pocket  knife  and  began  to 
etrve  aimlessly.  A  replica  of  a  little  squirrel 
emerged. 

Her  work  tools  today  are  Just  as  simple. 
She  relies  on  knives,  chisels,  hammers,  saws, 
hand  braces  and  bits  and  specially  bent 
icrewd  rivers. 

A  tour  through  the  Continental  Sculpture 
Hall  Is  unforgettable.  There  Is.  for  Instance, 
an  old  couple  In  a  covered  wagon  pulled  by 
two  horses.  The  couple,  their  horses,  the  har- 
seM  and  the  chassis  of  the  wagon  are  all 
CMved  from  stone.  The  heads  of  the  man  and 
his  wife  turn.  It's  all  scaled  to  about  half 
normal  size.  Including  the  holdup  man  who 
itands  nearby. 

A  church  required  3.000  hours  of  carving. 
And  that  doesn't  count  the  many  more  hours 
Htook  to  carve  the  minister,  organist,  con- 
pegatlon,  pews  and  altar.  It  all  weighs  400 
pounds. 

An  exact  replica  of  a  1917  Model-T  road- 
•ter  weighs  600  pounds.  The  detail  Is  star- 
ing, right  down  to  wheels  turned  by  the 
•toertng  wheel,  foot  pedals,  transmission,  en- 
gine, chassis,  tool  box  with  hinged  lid.  doors 
*at  open,  movable  gas  and  spark  levers, 
er»nk,  a  hood  that  lifts  on  either  side,  gas 
jMik  and  threaded  radiator  cap.  The  radiator 
aolds  water  and  the  lights  work.  And  It's  all 
twved  from  stone. 

Her  limestone  comes  primarily  from  Jewell 
»unty.  Friends  help  bring  it  to  her  work- 
wop  across  the  street  from  the  museum. 
Haghbors  Bob  Pulton  and  Thelma  Stewart 
•«  »  enthusiastic  about  Miss  Marshall's 
»wt  that  they  have  provided  the  spacious, 
J«-lighted  building  now  housing  her  crea- 

Ijtort  of  her  works  are  carved  from  one 
■«d  piece.  Vl^hen  working  on  the  replica  of 
V»«iWlng.  for  Instance,  she  completes  In- 
""«  carving  by  reaching  through  the  doors 
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and  windows.  But  when  more  than  one  piece 
is  Involved,  even  her  bonding  mortar  is  made 
of  rock — a  compound  of  ground  Umeeton* 
and  native  rock  that  blends  right  in. 

She  begins  at  the  top  of  the  rock  and 
work::  downward.  She  uses  no  drawings,  no 
power  equipment,  and  no  molds.  The  fin- 
ished piece  is  painted  in  natural  colors  with 
latex  or  enamel  paint. 

To  use  her  right  hand,  she  places  It  on 
her  knee  and  puts  her  foot  on  a  rock  at  the 
desired  height.  She  moves  her  immobile  hand 
by  moving  her  knee. 

Other  noteworthy  displays  Include  huge 
three-dimensional  "paintings"  weighing  hun- 
dreds of  pounds;  a  log  cabin  with  a  wood- 
burning  stove:  a  5-plece  minstrel  orchestra: 
a  domestic  scene  of  Abe  Lincoln  and  his 
family,  all  Ufe-slze;  a  two-story  hospital— 
11  rooms  in  all— complete  with  operating 
room,  nursery,  hospital  staff,  patients  and 
babies:  and  a  little  red  country  school  house 
which  has  children  playing  outside  at  recess. 
Inside  are  desks,  blackboard,  potbellied  stove 
and  a  school  bell  that  rings.  Windows  open 
and  close.  There  are  even  two  outdoo.  privies. 
There's  a  rock  guitar  which  can  actuaUy 
be  played  and,  finally,  there's  an  eye-catching 
black  table,  interlaced  vrtth  silver,  carved 
as  a  memorial  to  Jc*m  F.  Kennedy.  The 
table's  ornate  designs  are  symbolic  of  the 
late  President's  Ufe.  A  tape  recording  ex- 
plains the  symbolism. 

The  large,  attractive  hall  stlU  has  plenty 
of  room  for  more  exhibits,  and  Miss  Marshall 
r.ans  to  keep  carving  them.  Future  proj- 
ects include  full-size  figure*  of  Elsenhower 
and  Kennedy,  a  15-foot  painting  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  a  rtolin  which  a  Undsborg 
musician  has  promised  to  use  In  a  recital. 
Some  1500  people  have  toured  the  mu- 
seum since  It  opened  at  Its  new  location  last 
August,  including  a  number  of  visitors  from 
foreign  countries.  In  spite  of  lU  locatton 
off  the  beaten  tourist  paths,  Portis  seems 
destined  to  become  well  known  as  the  site 
of  a  unique  attraction. 


It  is  flexible  enough  to  encourage  and 
seek  negotiations — from  strength. 

There  Is  a  dialog  between  the  East  and 
West  today  which  did  not  exist  10  years 
ago  under  a  RepubUcan  President. 

Many  positive  intematlonaJ  benefits 
have  resulted  from  that  dialog— treaties 
on  outer  space  use.  Russian-American  air 
travel  agreements,  the  possibility  for  ex- 
panded East- West  trade. 

Our  country  has  sacrificed  none  of  its 
commitments  and  none  of  Its  principles 
as  it  has  sought  accommodation  between 
East  and  West. 

As  Mr.  McGill  said  in  his  article— en- 
titled "Foreign  Policy  Stronger  Now  Than 
Under  Dulles"— East  Is  talking  to  West, 
and  hi  this  there  is  great  hope  for  the 
future. 

I  insert  in  the  Rscord  Mr.  McOlIl'a 
perceptive  article  from  the  Detroit  News 
on  the  Improvement  In  American  leader- 
ship In  foreign  affairs: 

PORHCN  POLICT  STBONOm  Now  Tran  XTmwB 

DUXX,ES 


The  Johnson  Foreign  Policy:   Flexibility 
and  Firmness  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  brief 
but  clear  analysis  of  recent  world  events, 
Ralph  McGill,  distinguished  American 
newsman  wrote: 

It  now  Is  possible  for  one  of  the  world's 
two  great  powers  to  talk  with  the  other 
There  U  a  new  U.S.  policy.  Hopefully,  prayer- 
fully, it  may  work  better  than  those  of  the 
past. 

I,  too.  believe  there  is  a  new  U.S.  policy 
for  peace.  It  is  to  explore  every  means 
to  peace,  keep  your  powder  dry  and  make 
your  commitments  clear  to  friends  and 
foe  alike. 

This  Is  what  President  Johnson  did  at 
the  summit  meeting  with  Premier  Kosy- 
gln. 

It  Is  what  he  did  in  announcing  the 
American  position  on  the  Middle  East. 

And  it  has  been  the  same  for  our  com- 
mitments and  position  on  Vietnam. 

Leadership  in  UJS.  foreign  policy  is  to- 
day stronger  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years. 


(By  Ralpn  McOm) 
A  brief  prelude  Is  helpful  to  a  discuislon 
of  Glassboro  and  the  Johnaon-Kosygln  talks 
On  the  day  of  their  flrrt  converslom  the 
Indians  in  New  Delhi  were  bodUy  ejecting  a 
Chinese  diplomat.  He  had  been  stripped  of 
hJs  immunities  and  declarwd  a  "foreigner  - 
This  caused  the  ejeced  dlplomAt  Chen  Lu- 
chlch  to  shriek  and  shrill,  ahoutlng  "Down 
with  Indian  reactionaries  .  .  .  Down  with 
ninnlng  dogs  of  American  imperialism  and 
Russian  revisionism.  .  .  .-  The  foreigner's 
baggage  was  inspected  and  he  was  cleared 
through  customs.  Seven  other  Chinese  diplo- 
mats and  staff  members  took  the  plane  all 
ousted  because  of  Peking's  expulsion  of  two 
Indian  diplomats. 

India's  president  angrily  attacked  the 
United  States  but  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  gov- 
ernment is  unstable  due  to  chaotic  agricul- 
tural and  Indtistrial  falluree.  Indian  Com- 
munist parties  have  made  advances. 

The  Communist  world  continuea  to  re- 
veal the  development  of  nationalist  ctwn- 
munlsm.  rather  than  a  monolithic  Idecdoey 
housed  in  the  KremUn  temple  In  Moscow 
China  itself  is  shaken  by  the  winds  at  re- 
sistance to  Mao's  dogmatism.  Middle  Eu- 
ropean Communist  states  are  increasingly 
more  insistent  on  a  form  of  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Theee  items  are  background  to  under- 
standing the  failure  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles'  Cold  War  policy  It  was 
as  rigidly  structured  as  are  Mao's  "principles" 
of  today.  Secretary  Dulles  attempted  to  di- 
vide the  world,  and  the  nations,  into  an  antl- 
Russlan  and  a  Communist  bloc.  In  his  time 
conununlsm  was  changing,  but  it  stlU  had 
the  image  of  Stalin's  monolith. 

Dulles'  policy  was  a  failure,  as  was  Stalin's 
Dulles'  lack  of  Imagination  has  plagued  us 
and  our  allies  ever  since.  His  policy  was  ut- 
terly inflexible.  It  was  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  Communift  nations  were  not 
Influenced  by  events. 

The  damage  done  by  the  Dulles  policies  is 
not  yet  calculated  There  were  earlv  protests 
against  them.  In  1953  Winston  Churehlll  was 
outraged  by  Secretary  Dulles'  Inflexibility. 
Efforts  then  were  being  made  to  set  up  a  Eu- 
ropean Defense   Community. 

In  the  ChurchUl  records  is  his  statement  to 
some  of  his  staff  after  seeing  President  Elsen- 
however  who  was  "converted"  and  Dulles 
who  was  not  yet  ready,  Lord  Moran  quoted 
ChurchUl:  "...  I  cannot  make  It  out.  I  am 
bewildered.  It  seems  everything  is  left  to 
Dulles.  It  appears  the  President  is  no  mcM-e 
than  a  venuUoqulsfs  doU.  .  .  .  Dullee  is  a 
terrible  handicap.  ...  He  preaches  like  a 
Methodist  minister  and  his  text  is  always 
the  same:   that  nothing  but  evil  can  come 
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out  of  a  meeting  with  Malenkov."  (Malenkov 
•was  one  of  the  temporary  Soviet  leaders  to 
follow  Stalin.) 

President  Kennedy  was  trying,  until  deatn 
took  him,  to  esc^w  from  the  chains  forged 
into  American  policy  by  the  DiUlee  Cold  War 
fixations.  The  policy  did  not  permit  any  ac- 
commodation to  change.  Secretary  DiUlee  ap- 
parenUy  refused  to  admit  the  poeslbUlty  of 
even  evolutionary  development. 

Today's  ooDMnunlam  is  still  communism. 
But  it  Is  not  Stalin's  communism.  In  Russia 
communlsoa  has  accepted  the  consumer  and 
his  needs  as  a  priority.  This  Itself  breaks  with 
the  pure  Uarxlst  Ideology  as  the  Chlneee  are 
quick  to  say.  (They  are  the  more  shrill  about 
It  because  they  know  that  they,  too,  even- 
tually must  do  the  same.) 

President  Johnson,  with  no  fanfare,  but 
with  enormous  patience  and  careful  evalua- 
tion by  himself  and  a  stafl  of  superior  abil- 
ity, cut  the  Dulles  bonds.  It  was  never  pos- 
sible to  dlTlde  the  world  into  two  "camps." 
It  was,  aad  Is,  possible  to  carry  on  diplomacy 
•with  flexibility  that  permits  valid  move- 
ment and  ootntM-omlses. 

The  most  obvious  example  Is  the  simple 
policy  statem-ent  that  nations  which  are  a 
part  of  hostilities  must  be  a  part  of  the 
peace.  In  other  words,  peace  cannot  be  Im- 
posed. A  war  "victory"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  peace— as  this  nation  has  learned. 

It  now  is  possible  for  one  of  the  world's 
two  great  powers  to  talk  with  the  other. 
What  the  talks  may  or  may  not  lead  to  is  for 
the  future.  But  it  now  Is  possible  to  have 
dlsc^usslons.  There  Is  a  new  U5.  policy.  Hope- 
fully, prayerfully,  it  may  work  better  than 
those  of  the  past. 


Norman  McFadden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   FKNNSTLV&NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  every  Member  of  Congress  Is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  remarkable 
group  of  men  who  make  up  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  These  are  men  who,  by 
their  very*  admission  to  the  VFW.  carry 
an  auttHnatlc  guarantee  of  personal  ex- 
cellence. ITiey  have  not  only  served  their 
country  well,  but  have  done  so  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefields  of  the  world. 

But  the  VFW  Is  not  merely  a  social 
club.  It  Is  certainly  the  most  vigorous 
promoter  of  fine  legislation  for  our  vet- 
erans. It  Is  also  a  living  testimonial  for 
all  young  Americans  to  see,  a  testimonial 
that  speaks  of  patriotism  and  the  pro- 
fotmd  love  of  country  we  hope  to  see  in 
our  youth.  

Last  week,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  VFW 
chose  as  their  State  commander  Mr. 
Norman  P.  McFadden. 

Norman  McFadden  is  a  most  unusual 
man.  It  goes  without  saying  that  his 
selection  as  State  commander  has  come 
only  after  a  long  history  of  really  out- 
standing service  in  the  VFW.  And  Nor- 
man McFadden  gave  that  time  and  that 
service  while  serving  with  distinction  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  State 
police. 

I  am  taking  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Join  Lieutenant  McFadden's  wife,  the 
former  Susan  Kuzma,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Kathleen,  in  the  pride  they  must  feel 


to  see  this  fine  family  man  so  honored. 
It  is  a  pride  in  which  the  whole  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  can  share. 
I  know  that  the  VFW  will  be  weU  served 
in  the  next  year  through  the  presence  of 
Norman  McFadden  as  its  commander. 
They  could  not  have  chosen  a  finer  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  append  an  article 
on  this  subject  taksn  from  the  Scranton 
Times  of  Saturday,  July  15, 1967: 
Abxa  TaooPEa  Electbd  Stats  Leader  or  VFW 

Norman  P.  McFadden,  lieutenant  In  com- 
mand of  the  traffic  division  of  State  Police 
Troop  R  at  Dunmore  Barracks,  was  elected 
state  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  the  concluding  session  of  the 
VFW's  48th  annual  state  convention  today 
in  Pittsburgh. 

For  the  past  year,  Lt.  McFadden  •was  state 
senior  vice  commander. 

A  former  resident  of  Lattlmer  Mines, 
Luzerne  Coxinty,  McFadden  is  a  graduate  of 
West  Hazleton  High  School  and  a  veteran 
of  World  Wax  11,  during  which  he  served  with 
the  Navy  In  the  Atlantic  and  I>aclflc. 

He  Is  a  23-year  state  police  veteran  with 
experience  in  various  fields  of  police  work. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  as  a  criminal 
Investigator.  Prior  to  taking  charge  of  the 
traffic  division  at  Dunmore  he  headed  the 
troop  criminal  Investigators. 

He  Joined  the  VFW  as  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Ablngton  Memorial  Post  In  1946  and 
later  transferred  to  Shopa-Davey  Post,  Peck- 
vlUe,  where  he  held  every  post  office.  He 
Is  a  former  commander  of  the  VFW  10th 
District,  former  senior  vice  commander  of 
the  Anthracite  Counties  Council  and  former 
state  sergeant  at  arms.  He  also  served  on 
state  credentials,  finance,  bylaws  and  ritual 
committees. 

McFadden,  who  resides  at  448  Main  St., 
PeckvlUe,  is  married  to  the  former  Susan 
Kuzma  of  Beaver  Meadows.  They  have  one 
daughter.  Kathleen,  a  student  nurse  at  State 
General  Hospital. 

Friday  the  convention  delegates  blasted 
Sen.  Joseph  S.  Clark's  proposal  for  an  Amer- 
ican unilateral  ceasefire  In  Vietnam,  calling 
It  "sulddal." 

A  convention  resolution  said  Clark's  pro- 
posal would  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fighting   In   Southeast  Asia. 

The  resolution,  plus  one  calling  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  circumventing  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  banning  loyalty  oaths 
for  college  teachers,  was  Introduced  by  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael  A.  Mus- 
manno. 

Musmanno  Is  the  undeclared  challenger 
for  Clark's  seat  In  next  year's  democratic 
primary. 

Musmanno  said  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  states  to  "dismiss,  discharge  and 
adequately  punish  teachers  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  despite 
the  academic  freedom  theorized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court."  The  VFW  also  pcissed  this 
resolution. 

Still  another  resolution  approved  by  the 
veterans  supported  Illinois  Republican  Sen. 
Everett  Dlrkaen's  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  allowing  required  prayers  in 
public  schools. 


L.  B.  J.  PnU  Faith  in  LL.B.'s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNaSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1987 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  legal  profession  Is  playing  an 


important  and  significant  role  in  our 
Federal  Government.  As  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  observed  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Lawyers  Conference  on 
Crime  Control,  an  LL3.  has  almost  be- 
come necesasiy  to  work  for  L.  B.  J. 

In  paying  tribute  to  members  of  the 
profession  for  their  public  leadership  in 
this  and  other  fields,  the  President  cited 
our  country's  lawyers  for  the  degree  In 
which  they  bring  "cool  heads  and  under- 
standing hearts"  to  the  consideration  of 
public  questions.  His  address  on  this 
occasion  is  of  such  broad  general  interest 
that  I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  or  the 
Record. 

This  Presidential  address,  which  was 
given  on  May  13,  and  is  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal,  follows: 

Lawtxr's  and  the  Pubuc 
(By  President  Ljrndon  B.  Johnson) 
Eight  members  of  niy  Cabinet  were  trained 
as  lawyers.  You  notice  I  said  trained.  Two 
others,  who  are  not  lawyers  themselves,  have 
la^wyers  acting  for  them  as  undersecretaries. 
So  you  have  Just  about  succeeded  already 
in  making  an  IjL3.  necessary  to  work  for 
LB  J. 

But  the  problems  of  any  President  require 
skills  that  good  lawyers  generally  have  in 
abundance:  that  Is,  the  ability  to  analyze  a 
problem  objectively  and  the  ability  to  solve 
It  fairly  and  ejcpedltlously. 

Yet  for  all  their  skills,  lawyers  In  govern- 
ment have  not  escaped  criticism  either  Some 
people  say  that  the  lawyer  Is  trained  to 
react,  and  only  to  react,  to  problems,  not  to 
create  the  new  Instruments  for  progress  that 
our  people  need.  Some  feel  the  lawyer  li 
temperamentally  unable  to  say  how  some- 
thing can  be  accomplished,  that  he  too  fre- 
quently Is  known  to  say,  "You  Jtist  cant  get 
there  from  here." 

My  experience  with  lawyers  Is  otherwlae. 
In  dealing  with  civil  rights  problems,  with 
transportation,  with  poverty  and  with  educa- 
tion, their  legal  insight  and  their  foresight 
have  been  Invaluable  to  me  as  President. 
Lawyers  are  today  supplying  a  very  imporunt 
creative  force  to  every  sector  of  this  nation'i 
policy.  I  will  be  glad  to  testify  to  that  in 
open  court. 

Public  safety  is  an  area  of  particular  con- 
cern to  your  profession.  Past  and  current 
Presidents  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  had  a  major  part  In  Improving  the  fair- 
ness of  our  courts  and  our  correctional  sys- 
tems. Many  among  you  contributed  to  bring- 
ing three  really  landmark  programs  into  be- 
ing during  my  first  •three  years  In  the 
Presidency: 

First  was  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  pro- 
viding la-wyers  to  poor  defendants  In  federal 
courts  and  giving  them  the  right  to  com- 
petent, concerned  counsel. 

Second,  the  Legal  Services  Program.  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Through  lo- 
cal Bars  you  have  provided  the  manpower 
and  Initiative  for  more  than  200  community 
legal  service  agencies.  They  have  helped  the 
neediest  among  our  people  cope  with  wrong* 
that  they  Just  had  to  tolerate  before. 

PlnaUy,  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  a  reform  that 
exists  today  because  of  the  partnership  of 
understanding  between  the  private  Bar  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Now  you  are  considering  another  urgent 
proposal.  I  do  want  you  to  consider  it  and 
consider  doing  something  about  it,  putting 
your  shoulder  fo  the  wheel  and  helping  w 
while  we  havt  time,  helping  us  before  It )» 
too  late.  The  proposal  is  the  Safe  Streeti 
and  Crime  Control  Act  which  I  sent  forwsrt 
•to  Congress  earlier  this  year. 

We  tried  to  design  a  fiexlble  program  that 
leaves  ultimate  resjxjnslblllty  where  It  ot- 
longs.  In  the  local  governments,  but  that  »W 
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provides  the  means  and  the  Impulse  for  re- 
form. It  provides  an  Incentive  for  greater 
efficiency  and  for  greater  fairness  In  the 
police  force.  In  the  courtroom,  In  the  Jail 
and  In  the  reformatory. 

In  great  part  this  program  is  based  on  the 
conclusions  of  the  national  crime  commis- 
sion, for  which  I  am  deeply  In  your  debt 
because  several  of  your  most  distinguished 
members  took  part  In  the  deliberations  of 
that  commission.  I  hope  you  will  help  to  ex- 
plain the  need  for  It  and  the  reasons  behind 
It.  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  work  to  Improve 
the  criminal  codes  In  your  state — to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
criminal  Justice. 

Reducing  crime  is  a  matter  of  great  urg- 
ency for  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  for 
your  state,  your  city,  your  community  and 
in  your  own  block.  We  must  find  better  ways 
to  secure  their  safety — to  prevent  crime,  as 
well  as  to  punish  It — to  preserve  public  order 
without  denying  private  rights.  Finding 
those  ways  will  require  cool  heads  and  un- 
derstanding hearts.  For  200  years  that  de- 
•criptlon  has  fitted  the  beet  American  law- 
yers. I  believe  It  still  does— I  know  It  still 
does.  I  believe  that  the  country  will  benefit 
greatly  trom  your  work. 

I  am  very,  very  proud  of  my  country  and 
the  contribution  that  the  members  of  the 
Bar  have  made  to  it  during  the  period  I  have 
tried  to  lead  It. 

I  was  reading  last  night  about  some  of  the 
concerns  the  American  people  have.  There 
are  many  concerns.  There  are  many  frustra- 
tions. There  are  worries  that  we  carry  with  us. 
Some  have  more  than  others.  But  uppermost 
In  everyone's  mind  Is  how  we  can  have  peace 
in  the  world.  We  Americans  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  make  that  decision.  There  are  other 
people  who  participate  in  It.  too.  We  are  Just 
a  imall  group  of  200  million  out  of  3  bUUon 
We  cannot  control  the  other  fellow's  conduct, 
u  we  have  found  so  many  times  In  our  lils- 
tory.  But  we  are  trying  to  lead  and  by  precept 
and  example  to  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  the 
day  when  there  wUl  be  peace  throughout  the 
world.  If  any  of  you  lawyers  or  any  of  you 
thinkers  or  any  of  you  with  logical  brains 
can  contribute  to  It.  we  wlU  welcome  It  We 
need  any  suggestion  and  any  help  that  you 
can  give. 

Next  to  peace,  I  guess  the  thing  that  Is 
troubling  our  people  more  than  anything  else 
now  U  crime.  I  didn't  originate  It.  I  am  not 
reaponslble  for  it.  I  dldnt  start  It.  There  U 
not  a  great  deal  I  can  do  about  it.  But  I  am 
doing  everything  I  know  to  do.  I  want  to  do 
more.  If  you  have  any  ideas  where  the  Presi- 
dent can  with  propriety  act  where  he  hasn't 
I  welcome  those  suggestions. 

I  am  very  proud  that  some  of  the  best  legal 
minds  In  this  nation  spend  a  lot  of  their 
Tacauon  time  voluntarily  working  for  their 
wuntry— some  of  them  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Vietnam,  some  of  them  in  the  slums  of 
our  Cities  and  some  of  them  In  the  national 
«pttal.  You  haven't  been  slackers.  You 
naven  t  dodged  your  President's  request  You 
hwe  always  responded.  I  don't  have  a  great 
OM  of  difficulty  finding  men  to  become  fed- 
«»l  Judges  or  appellate  Judges.  I  suppose  >n 
flMUme  I  can  even  find  one  for  the  Supreme 

It  U  not  because  there  Is  more  money  In 
»««  hills,  but  it  Is  because  of  the  m-eat 
propriety  in  your  profession— the  great  op- 
portunity you  have  to  serve  It  and  to  help 
Wag  Justice  to  the  wortd.  You  don't  have 
wwilt  until  you  are  tapped  for  a  lifetime  Job 
«  »  low  aalary  that  has  overwork.  You  can 
»M  »U  of  that  money  you  are  making  now 
Md  Ktve  your  covmtry,  too. 

tor^-i^  5!""  '*  •'y  helping  us  find  a  way 
wpeweln  the  world. 
Tou  can  serve  It  by  leading  your  commu- 

Twi  can  serve  it  by  giving  people  the  Judg- 
-w.  the  balance  and  the  freedom  from  hys- 
■«  that  they  do  need  In  times  like  this. 

««  you  can  serve  it  by  setting  an  exam- 
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pie — providing  the  leadership  and  initiative 
to  help  us  solve  this  problem  of  crime  which 
has  crept  up  on  us  and  which  U  so  monopo- 
lizing our  attention  these  days. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  do  more  about 
those  things  than  the  lawyers  of  this  nation. 
There  Is  no  group  which,  I  beUeve,  has  be- 
come or  is  becoming  more  socially  conscious 
and  more  understanding  of  their  obligations 
than  the  members  of  the  Bar. 

That  Is  why  I  came  over  here  today  on  a 
rather  busy  day— to  tell  you  that  your  Presi- 
dent is  proud  of  you  and  that  vour  nation 
is  better  because  of  you. 


The  Need  for  a  More  Modern  System  of 
Military  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   IXOBIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  more  tiuin  19  years  now  since  adop- 
tion of  the  Elston  Act,  and  17  years  since 
adoption  of  Its  successor,  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  both  of  which 
greatly  improved  this  Nation's  system  of 
military  justice.  These  measures  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  many  bitter  com- 
plaints made  by  service  personnel  who 
had  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n  and  against  the  manner 
of  administering  a  system  of  military 
justice  which  had  changed  little  from 
the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Actually,  the  American  War  Articles- 
enacted  shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  1806 — were  borrowed  without 
substantial  change  from  the  British  Ar- 
ticles of  War  of  1765,  which  In  turn  were 
almost  a  literal  translation  of  the  Roman 
articles.  Although  the  1806  American 
War  Articles  have  been  greatly  revised, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  note  that  pro- 
visions can  still  be  found  In  the  Unlfonn 
Code  of  Military  Justice  identical  to  pas- 
sages of  the  British  Articles  of  War  of 
1765.  And— while  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  has  worked  weU  In  its 
short  history— a  multitude  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court,  civil,  and  military  court 
decisions  have  already  made  it  outdated. 
In  fact,  recently  there  have  been  cases 
of  U.S.  district  courts  granting  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  based  on  the  inability  of 
mUitary  justice  to  keep  pace  with  high 
civilian  court  rulings. 

Throughout  the  past  15  years  there 
have  been  many  code  amendments  sug- 
gested, some  of  wliich  have  found  their 
way  into  legislative  form;  and  hearings 
have  been  held  on  proposed  amendments 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  committee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  and 
great  former  jurist  from  North  Carolina 
the  Honorable  Sam  J.  Ervin,  has  for  the 
past  6  years  given  this  matter  consider- 
able attention. 

The  first  major  revision  of  the  UCMJ 
was  suggested  in  1953  when  the  code 
committee,  composed  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  of  the  several  services 
as  well  as  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
proposed  17  changes.  Since  then  the  code 


committee  has  continued  to  recommend 
necessary  changes,  and  has  sought  en- 
actment of  two  specific  measiires  I  have 
sponsored  in  the  Housfe.  To  date  however, 
only  two  minor  changes  In  the  UCMJ. 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  was  proud  to 
Introduce  the  first  truly  omnibus  military 
justice  proposal  since  approval  of  the 
UCMJ.  This  bill,  which  included  among 
its  provisions  my  two  earlier  bills,  was 
designed  to  improve  the  workability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  code,  and  contained 
most  of  the  code  committee's  earlier  rec- 
ommendations. I  reintroduced  the  omni- 
bus bill  on  the  opening  day  of  the  90th 
Congress  as  H.R.  226,  with  some  modi- 
fication; most  notably  the  elimination  of 
certain  provisions  relating  to  administra- 
tive discharges,  since  I  felt  the  need  for 
enacting  these  provisions  Into  law  had 
been  remedied  by  the  December  20,  1965, 
Department  of  Defense  directive  on  ad- 
ministrative discharges  and  dismissals. 

H.R.  226,  the  omnibus  bill,  is  divided 
into  four  titles. 

The  provisions  of  title  I  make  numer- 
ous substantive  and  procedural  changes 
In  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 
In  some  cases  these  provlaloM  would 
change  the  form  and  procedures  of  the 
military  courts,  and  in  other  cases  would 
Increase  the  qualifications  or  alter  the 
organizational  status  of  military  lawyers 
and  members  of  courts-martial.  For  ex- 
ample, section  1  of  title  I  would  provide 
that  persons  who  are  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  certain  offenses  wlille  sub- 
ject to  trial  by  courts-martial,  but  who 
were  not  tried  for  such  offenses  by  a 
court-martial  and  who  are  no  longer 
subject  to  military  jurisdiction,  may  be 
tried  upon  indictment  in  the  UJ3.  district 
court  into  which  they  are  first  brought, 
if  the  offense  was  committed  outside  the 
United  States,  or  In  any  U.S.  district 
court  in  which  an  element  of  the  offense 
was  committed,  if  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted within  the  United  States.  Persons 
who  have  been  tried  for  the  offense  In  a 
State  court,  or  whose  consent  would  have 
been  needed  for  trial  by  court-martial, 
are  not  subject  to  this  section. 

Generally  speaking.  Federal  criminal 
statutes  were  not  intended  to  apply  ex- 
traterrltorially,  and  to  provide  an  Amer- 
ican forum  for  trial  of  civilian  employees 
and  dependents  with  the  Armed  Forces 
abroad.  Congress  in  1950  enacted  article 
2(11)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Thereafter,  the  provisions  of 
article  2(11)  were  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  today 
there  Is  no  American  court,  military  or 
civil,  that  has  jurisdiction  to  try  Amer- 
ican dependents  or  civilian  employees 
for  serious  crimes  committed  abroad. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  forum  provided  cannot  be  a  court- 
martial,  the  only  logical  remaining  place 
for  trial  is  the  Federal  district  courts. 

Other  sections  of  title  I  would  require 
each  military  service  to  establish  a  field, 
or  trial,  judiciary  system,  staffed  with 
experienced  legal  officers,  assigned  and 
responsible  directly  to  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  of  their  service,  who  would 
perform  primarily  duties  of  a  judicial 
nature,  and  would  change  the  present 
title  of  "law  officer"  to  that  of  "military 
judge,"  thereby  enhancing  the  Impar- 
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tiaMty  and  competence  of  law  officers 
who  preside  over  courts-martial.  These 
provlKions  will  insulate  law  officers  from 
command  influence,  and  assure  the  ac- 
cused serviceman  of  due  process,  fair- 
ness, and  Impartiality  In  his  trial.  Title  I 
also  resolves  the  continuing  problem  of 
command  Influence  on  courts-martial  by 
broadening  the  prohibition  of  such  influ- 
ence in  eirtlcle  37,  the  urgency  for  which 
was  Indicated  just  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military- 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Wright.  Title  I  also  provides  ad- 
ditional rules  for  obtaining  witnesses  and 
other  evidence  for  trial.  Other  sections 
of  title  I  provide  for  creating  single- 
ofDoer  general  and  special  courts-martial 
in  thoee  cases  where  the  accused  waives 
trial  by  the  military  equivalent  of  a 
Jury;  guarantee  accused  persons  an  op- 
portimlty  to  be  represented  In  special 
courts-martial  by  legally  trained  counsel 
where  a  bad  conduct  discharge  may  be 
awarded;  establish  pretrial  procedures  in 
courts-martial  to  expedite  the  judicial 
IHtMseedtngs  and  resolve  prejudicial  issues 
I>rlor  to  trial;  seek  to  encourage  the  use 
of  nonjudicial  punishment  In  lieu  of  the 
summary  court-martial;  rename  and  en- 
hance the  stature  of  military  review 
boards  by  emphasizing  their  judicial  role 
as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  military 
personnel:  lengthen  by  1  year  the  period 
during  which  a  petition  for  a  new  trial 
may  be  made;  and  make  other  necessary 
procedural  changes  in  the  Uniform  Code 
Of  Military  Justice. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
any  person  serving  with,  employed  by,  or 
accompanying  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
the  United  States,  who  commits  a  crime 
^jedfled  ha  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  shaU  be  tried  In  the  UB.  district 
court  where  found  or  first  brought.  The 
statute  of  limitations  for  noncapital 
crimes  would  be  3  years,  with  the  maxi- 
mum sentences  being  those  authorized 
for  the  same  offense  under  the  UCMJ. 

Soon  after  World  War  II  several  inci- 
dents of  serious  crimes  by  former  mili- 
tary personnel  were  discovered,  but  the 
perpetrators  of  these  crimes  were  de- 
termined to  be  Immune  from  trial  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  subject  to 
court-martial  or  American  dvll  court 
jurisdiction.  To  remedy  this  the  Con- 
gress enacted  article  3  of  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  need  for  enacting  the  provisions 
of  title  n  Is  brought  about  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  now  feunous 
case  of  Toth  against  Quarles,  where  the 
Coiu^  held  courts-martial  jurisdiction 
over  ex-servicemen,  as  provided  for  in  ar- 
ticle 3  of  the  UCMJ  was  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  Court  did  not  preclude  au- 
thorization of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal 
district  courts,  and  the  provisions  of  title 
H  would  permit  trial  to  take  place  in  an 
American  trlbimal,  where  every  consti- 
tutional safeguard  would  be  guaranteed. 
In  those  cases  where  the  alleged  crime 
occurred  abroad,  the  necessity  of  deliv- 
ering or  extraditing  the  accused  for  trial 
would  be  considerably  less,  since  an 
American  court  would  also  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  accused  for  the  same  mis- 
conduct. 

l^tle  in  would  consolidate  the  three 
separate  service  boards  for  correction  of 


military  records  into  a  single  full-time 
civilian  staffed  board,  with  authority  to 
correct  any  military  record.  Including 
authority  to  correct  the  findings  and 
sentence  of  courts-martial  not  reviewed 
by  a  board  of  review.  Presently,  the  sep- 
arate boards  may  only  recommend  cor- 
rective action  with  respect  to  findings 
and  sentences  of  a  court-martial,  they 
are  staffed  by  part-time  members,  and 
are  frequently  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
imlformity  in  the  application  of  govern- 
ing statutes  and  departmental  directives. 
A  unified  correction  board,  empowered 
to  set  aside,  modify,  or  expunge  the  find- 
ings or  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
would  provide  more  competent,  uniform, 
and  effective  re\'lew  of  the  records  of 
trial  by  court-martial. 

Title  IV  would  create  a  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  for  the  Navy.  Under 
current  Navy  practice  officers  with  legal 
training,  and  performing  law  specialist 
duties,  are  placed  in  the  restricted  line, 
special  duty  category.  Thus,  legal  fa- 
cers must  presently  be  line  officers  as 
well,  and  the  provisions  of  Utle  IV  would 
afford  the  Navy  lawyer  greater  inde- 
pendence and  encourage  more  lawyers  of 
the  highest  ability  to  choose  the  Navy  as 
o  c&rGGr 

In  speaking  of  the  separate  Navy 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  pro- 
posal, Admiral  Mott.  who  recently  re- 
tired as  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy  said : 

I  tblnlc  a  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
wUl  make  It  ea«ler  to  recruit  lawyers,  it  wlU 
be  easier  to  reUln  them,  and  we  will  be  able 
to  give  our  client,  the  Navy,  better  service. 

Adm.  WUfred  Heam,  the  present 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy,  Is 
a  strong  supporter  of  establishing  a 
separate  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  226  into  law  would  result  in 
major  Improvement  In  the  quality  and 
Eulminlstratlon'^  of  military  justice,  and 
will  greatly  enhance  the  rights  and  pro- 
tections afforded  to  servicemen.  With  3.4 
million  men  and  women  presently  in 
unifcH-m,  and  over  400,000  of  them  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  national  Import- 
ance that  the  Congress  extend  to  these 
patriotic  Americans  the  same  basic 
rights  they  are  now  defending. 
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to  avoid  their  creditors.  Hobson's  plan  is 
to  encourage  local  merchants  to  lower 
their  credit- rating  standards  at  the  same 
time  debtors  are  filing  for  bankruptcy. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Mr.  Hobson 
could  spend  his  time  more  prudently  U 
he  were  to  encourage  low-Income  families 
to  avoid  accumulating  a  lot  of  burden- 
some debts  in  the  first  place.  His  bank- 
ruptcy plan  will  do  little  more  than  pre- 
vent low-income  families  from  ever  es- 
tablishing a  credit  status. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

ADA  rrncES  Pool  To  Pile  as  BANKJirPT 
(By  Sue  Cronk) 

Thousands  of  low-Income  Washlngtonlana 
win  be  urged  to  aie  bankruptcy  suits  next 
month  in  a  campaign  spKjnsored  by  the  mili- 
tant clvU  rights  oo^anlzatlon  ACT  and  the 
Greater  Washlngfton  Chapter  of  Americana 
for  Democratic  Action. 

The  objects  of  the  campaign  Include: 

Freeing  debt-ridden  ghetto  residents  of 
their  financial  obUgatlona  to  "gyp  Joints" 
and  giving  them  s  chance  to  make  a  clean 
start. 

Stlmtilatlng  the  development  of  oonsumer 
education  programs  for  the  poor  and  draft- 
ing consumer  protection  legislation. 

Encouraging  reputable  merchants  to  low- 
er their  credit-rating  standards  and  to  go  out 
and  aggressively  aoUclt  trade  from  low-in- 
oome  families. 

"Since  low-Income  familleo  cannot  meet 
the  established,  unrealistic  credit-rating 
standards  Imposed  by  reputable  merchants." 
ADA  Chairman  Donald  Green  said  yesterday, 
"they  are  channeled  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  tmscrupulous  merchants  who  sell  Inferior 
products  at  Inflatod  prices.  Consequently  the 
significant  buying  power  of  these  families  la 
dissipated." 

Green  suggested  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  reputable  merchants 
themselves  to  subBldlze  consumer  education 
programs. 

The  campaign,  he  said,  was  sparked  by 
ACT  Chairman  Julius  Hobeon. 

Green  said  that  a  poor  person  swamped 
with  debts  could  go  to  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  file  a  petition  for  •51.  No  down 
payment  is  necessary  and  the  fee  can  be  paid 
In  Installments,  he  said. 

"It's  a  very  uncomplicated  procedure."  he 
Bald.   "Tmmedlately  upon   filing,   a   person's 
■    debts   have  been  wiped   out.   He  rw   longer 
owes  his  creditors." 
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Mr.  MICHBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  July  14 
Washington  Post  article.  Sue  Cronk  Indi- 
cates how  a  local  civil  rights  organiza- 
tion— ACT — has  beaten  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  the  punch.  For  a  long  time  we 
have  been  wondering  how  to  "live  mod- 
em, spend  more  than  you  make."  Julias 
Hobson,  the  leader  of  the  militant  left- 
wing  civil  rights  group,  has  started  de- 
veloping programs  to  encourage  people 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lawyers  often  and  truly  observe 
that  justice  delayed  Is  justice  denied.  The 
APL-CIO  News  used  that  thought  in  a 
recent  editorial  discussing  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruling  in  the  case 
of  Deering  MilUken  tt  Co.  in  Darlington. 
S.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  the  edito- 
rial in  the  Record  as  follows : 

Th«  Darlington  Autopsy 
Many  years  ago  a  union  leader,  descrlbln* 
the  pace  of  jiwtloe  m  labor  board  complaints, 
told  a  Senate  oommlttee:  "In  these  caiei 
the  NLRB  does  not  hold  hearings;  It  conductt 
autopsies." 
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The  words  are  painfully  relevant  to  this 
week's  unanimous  decision  by  the  board  that 
Peering  MllUken  Inc.  had  indeed  closed  Ita 
Darlington,  S.C,  unit  after  the  500  workers 
there  voted  for  union  representation  In  order 
to  discourage  union  organization  at  Its  26 
other  plants. 

In  accordance  with  practice,  the  board  di- 
rected that  back  pay  (less  earnings)  be  given 
to  the  workers  from  the  time  the  mill  was 
closed  until  they  are  hired,  or  placed  on 
preferential  hiring  lists,  at  other  Deering 
MllUken  units. 

As  a  legal  victory  this  Is  welcome,  even 
though  It  will  undoubtedly  have  another  run 
through  the  courts.  For  the  workers  directly 
Involved,  Its  Immediate  value  Is  at  best 
dubious. 

The  Darlington  mill  was  closed  in  October 
1956,  nearly  11  years  ago.  The  mlU  was  the 
only  substantial  source  of  employment  In  the 
town.  What  has  happened  to  the  500  workers 
and  their  families?  Where  are  they  now? 
Over  all  these  years,  of  what  use  to  them,  in 
their  own  lives,  was  the  fact  that  by  legal 
standards  they  were  absolutely  right? 

An  ancient  adage  of  the  legal  profession  Is 
"Justice  delayed  Is  Justice  denied."  Darling- 
ton has  earned  a  place  among  the  classic 
proofs. 

If  the  rights  and  the  livelihood  of  workers 
are  to  enjoy  the  meaningful  protection  con- 
templated by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  adequate  remedies  must  be  swiftly  ap- 
plied when  violations  occur.  Autopsies  are 
not  enough. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  these  troubled  times  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  receive  letters  from 
our  constituents  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects.  In  our  free  society,  candid 
expression  of  opinion  and  the  unre- 
stricted publication  of  opinion  are  Im- 
portant to  our  continued  growth  and 
well-being. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  following  letter  sent  to 
me  by  one  of  my  constituents,  a  college 
student  and  a  loyal  American,  whose 
letter  reflects  serious  thinking  and  food 
for  thought : 

July  9.  1967. 

Deas  Con'cressman  Edwards:  I  hope  you 
can  "answer  a  question  for  me.  Several 
months  ago.  a  "priest"  defected  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  He  criticized  the  United  States 
and  its  policy  in  Viet  Nam.  The  Russians 
had  a  propaganda  field  day  thanks  to  this 
"priest".  Just  recently  this  traitor  returned 
to  our  country.  I  would  like  to  know  why 
some  action  was  not  taken  against  him. 
Did  he  lose  his  citizenship?  If  not.  why 
not? 

I  am  a  college  Junior  and  have  a  few  words 
to  say.  My  peer  group,  neighbors,  and  friends 
are  disgusted  with  what  Is  happening  In  our 
peat  country.  They  are  "fed  up"  with  the 
lack  of  patriotism  shown  in  this  country 
and  the  fact  that  nothing  is  done  about  It. 
TTiat  communist  dupeo  burn  draft  cards. 
Bum  our  flag,  contribute  money  and  sup- 
P"**  ^  ^^^  enemy,  and  nothing  Is  done 
about  it.  They  are  using  the  very  freedoms 
tnat  Americans  have  died  for  to  destroy  this 
country.  Surely  something  can  be  done,  must 
»«  done,  to  stop  the  demonstrations.  They 
would   not   be   allowed    in   a   declared    war. 


Some  special  provision  shoiild  be  enacted  to 
stop  them  In  thla  "police  acttoa"  we  have 
undertaken  in  Viet  Nam.  You  cant  fight  a 
war  with  peacetime  nilee.  These  dissenters 
buUd  the  enemy's  reelsrtence  whUe  w«&k- 
enlng  our  morale.  Americana  want  a  change  I 
Please  convey  this  message  to  yoxir  fellow 
congressmen.  Let  them  know  that  patriotism 
Is  far  from  dead  I  TeU  them  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  people  who  enjoy  the 
freedoms  of  our  country  but  who  won't  fight 
for  them.  TeU  them  Americans  want  a 
change.  I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  your  bill  which  makes 
it  a  violation  of  the  law  to  desecrate  our 
flag.  It  was  a  needed  law  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  hope  there  wlU  be  others. 
Tliank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Michael  O.  Reed. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  economy  of  Kansas  for  some 
30  years  has  been  the  production  of  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Ellis  County  in  my  con- 
gressional district  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  Kansas  leaders  in  oil  production. 

On  July  7,  the  thriving  city  of  Hays, 
the  county  seat  of  Ellis  County,  cele- 
brated its  centennial.  One  of  the  activi- 
ties on  that  day  was  the  oil  industry 
mayors'  luncheon.  -The  speaker  for  this 
event  was  Mr.  Tom  Schwlnn,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Independent 
Oil  and  Oeus  Association.  He  summarized 
in  a  most  effective  way  the  history  of  oil 
development  in  Kansas  and  its  present- 
day  significance.  He  also  emphasized  the 
threat  to  future  oil  development  as  a 
result  of  policies  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment permitting  increasing  oil  imports. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Schwinn's  speech  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

For  a  Vigorous  Oil  Industry  in  Kansas 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  be  asked 
to  make  a  few  remarks  here  in  Hays  today. 
May  I  also  assure  you  that  John  Knlghtley. 
the  President  of  KIOGA.  and  I  are  honored  to 
help  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  cltj;_  of 
Hays.  Kansas.  ~ 

Oil,  of  course,  has  been  of  historic  Impor- 
tance to  Kansas  for  more  than  100  years 
following  Its  discovery  In  Miami  County  near 
Paola  In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War 
shortly  after  the  Drake  discovery  in  1859  In 
Pennsylvania.  Nearly  30  years  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  significant  oil  production  was 
established  in  Eastern  Kansas  In  the  late 
I880's.  That  event  klcked-off  what  has  since 
been  called  the  mid-continent  oil  boom. 
Events  in  Kansas  proceeded  apace  until  1915 
and  the  discovery  of  the  giant  EH  Dorado 
Pool.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
oil  industry  permitted  itself  the  foolish  lux- 
ury of  believing  that  there  was  no  oil  In 
Kansas  west  of  U.  S.  Highway  81.  That  fool- 
ish consistency  about  an  almost  mythical 
dividing  line  has  led  to  a  whole  series  of 
economic  and  political  problems  for  our  state, 
the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  And,  I  don't 
need  to  spell  them  out  to  an  audience  In 
Hays,  Kansas,  of  ail  places. 

So  it  was  that  the  vast  oil  provinces  of 
Central  and  Western  Kansas  were  to  wait 
another  twelve  years  for  discovery  and  de- 
velopment. The  Carrie  Oswald  strike  in  Rus- 


sell County  In  1927  changed  aU  of  that — and 
a  lot  of  thinking  too.  Ellis  County  was  wait- 
ing In  the  wings  and  1928  was  the  year. 
On  November  11,  1928,  the  Hays  DaUy  News 
carried  a  story.  "The  biggest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  Ellis  County  was  the  dis- 
covery of  OU  In  1928".  How  farslghted  that 
Journalist  was! 

To  the  end  of  1965,  the  latest  available 
published  figures,  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey credits  Ellis  County  with  a  cumulative 
production  of  more  than  285.000.000  barrels 
of  crude  oU.  Yes,  the  Journalist  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  But  even  he  could  prob- 
ably not  foresee  that  In  1966,  nearly  thirty 
years  later.  Ellis  Coxinty  would  continue  to 
lead  the  state  in  annual  production.  Again, 
yes.  The  discovery  at  the  William  Shutts 
farm  16  miles  northeast  of  Hays  was  quite 
an  event  in  the  life  of  this  country  and  to 
the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  collateral  benefits  of  the  vast  ocean 
of  oil  that  has  been  pumped  from  beneath 
the  surface  of  Ellis  County  are  of  even  greater 
significance,  althoiigh  more  difficult  to  spell 
out  with  precise  accuracy.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe the  employment  this  Industry  has 
provided  for  more  than  two  generations. 
Nor  need  I  attempt  to  speculate  on  the 
amount  of  bonuses,  rentals  and  royalties  with 
which  the  landovmers  of  the  county  have 
been  favored  for  three  decades.  It  la  Inter- 
esting to  note  too  that  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture  has  coincided  almost  exactly  In 
point  of  time  with  the  growth  of  the  petro- 
leiim  Industry  In  Western  Kansas.  Taxes 
are  another  key  factor  In  this  total  picture. 
In  1966  the  producing  Industry  paid  a  total 
of  $1,370,911.00  in  taxes  to  ESlls  Coiuty  or 
more  than  40%  of  all  the  general  property 
taxes  levied  and  paid  In  that  year. 

At  this  Juncture  I  should  acknowledge  that 
In  the  past  year  or  so  there  have  been  some 
disputes  between  the  oil  Industry  and  county 
and  state  officials  about  the  proper  level  of 
assessment  of  oil  properties.  These  differ- 
ences are  gradually  being  Ironed  out.  I 
needn't  tell  any  businessman  or  government 
offlcial  here  that  tax  equalization  is  perhaps 
the  knottiest  problem  In  state  aoid  local 
government  today.  When  the  1963  legislature 
passed  the  30'%  law  it  opened  a  whole  pan- 
dora's box  of  problems  for  all  segments  of  the 
economic  community.  We  stand  firm  on  our 
assertion  that  the  oil  industry  desires  to  and 
win  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  taxes  levied  in 
areas  In  which  production  obtains.  In  that 
regard  It  Is  perhaps  no  different  than  agri- 
culture or  commercial  enterprise.  The  prob- 
lem arises  in  adjusting  equities  throughout 
the  broad  spectrum  of  the  total  economy. 
In  this  regard  one  fact  should  be  kept  In 
mind.  Kansas  has  50.000  oil  weUs  producing 
slightly  less  than  6  barrels  per  day  apiece. 
Thus,  statewide  the  production  is  marginal. 
Onerous  and  unjust  taxation  Is  one  factor 
which  win  force  the  premature  abandonment 
of  literally  thousands  of  these  wells.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  Interest  of  all  to  perpetuate 
the  life  of  these  wells  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  Jobs  and 
taxes. 

Having  previously  referred  to  the  fascinat- 
ing history  of  oil  In  Ellis  County,  I  should 
not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  the 
change  In  which  the  Industry  has  been 
caught  up  in  recent  years.  Most  of  the  early 
exploration  here  was  conducted  by  major  oil 
companies  and  they  continue  to  own  and  op- 
erate many  of  the  better  properties  in  the 
county.  Nevertheless,  for  more  than  a  decade 
now  exploration  has  been  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  by  independents. 

It  may  thus  be  stated  rather  categorically 
that  the  future  of  the  oil  industry  in  this 
area  rests  upon  the  dreams  and  efforts  of 
the  independent  producer.  These  are  the 
people  who  historically  have  found  85'';  of 
the  crude  reserves  in  the  United  States.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so  granted  several  mini- 
mum conditions. 

TTie  first  of  these  Ls  a  realistic  price  for 
a  barrel  of  crude  oil.  In  Kansas  today  we  ar« 
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Belling  our  crude  for  »  top  o*  $3.08  P«-  *«»- 
rel.  at  least  7  eents  below  tb«  peak  of  1»"- 
In  the  Interim  our  eorte  have  Kwred  In  aU 
the  basic  material*  and  aervlcea  wblf^wa 
require  to  And,  diBrelop  and  produce  crud« 
oil  Taxes,  too,  bare  risen.  Tet  having  per- 
mitted other  Increases,  the  federal  goTem- 
ment  last  Pall  used  Its  mighty  power  to  at- 
tempt to  roll  back  a  modest  8  cent  per  bar- 
rel price  restoraUon  In  crude  oU  postings. 
Again  In  February  al  this  year  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  o*  Bconomlc  Advisors  and 
the  Interior  Department  used  threats  to  roll 
back  a  modest  one-cent  Increase  In  gasoline 
prices.  Had  that  modest  advance  been  per- 
mitted to  stand  unchallenged,  producers 
could  reasonably  have  expected  another  mod- 
est but  long  over-due  restoration  In  crude 
prices.  Both  actions  by  the  government  were 
defended  by  offlclala  as  being  m  the  pubUc 
(sic  consumer)  Interest.  But,  they  were  less 
than  candid  when  they  failed  to  point  out 
that  in  a  30  cent  gallon  of  gasoline  only  7 
cents  represents  raw  material  costs.  On  this 
baste,  nearly  a  60  cent  Increase  in  crude  prices 
woald  be  necessary  to  Justify  a  further  in- 
crease  In   gasoline   prices. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  decade 
of  artiflcially  low  crude  prices:  An  alarming 
decUne  In  drilling  activity.  In  1959  there  were 
on  the  average  169  rotaries  running  In  Kan- 
sas. This  year  the  figure  has  been  as  low  as  29. 
BvidenUy  in  this  high  risk  business  many 
people  have  felt  tha*  the  InoenUves  were  not 
BufflcteuUy  •ttracUve  to  warrant  the  effort 
yrvrt  money  to  go  out  and  look  for  oil.  I  say 
♦Hto  with  a  good  deal  al  aesiirance  because 
no  reputable  body  of  geido^cal  thought  iiolda 
that  this  country  Is  drilled  up.  As  a  matter 
or  fact,  using  Improved  science,  the  Industry's 
wildcat  success  ratio  in  1966  was  up  slg- 
Ekiflcantly.  IntMTelated  with  a  static  crude 
price  has  been  the  flight  of  the  major  oom- 
pADles  to  o>ver«ea8  areas.  Having  once  con- 
tributed much  to  the  Joint  effort  In  Kansas 
in  the  way  of  leases,  farm-outs  and  support 
BMivey.  they  now  do  very  little  thereby  fur- 
tber  deepening  the  problem.  This  develop- 
ment leads  to  the  second  factor:  A  stable  oU 
Import  problem. 

Our  own  Congressmen  Dole  and  Skubltz 
have  said  tt  better  than  anyone  else  In  Wash- 
ington   on    not   one    but   severaJ    occasions. 
Having  developed  vast  sources  of  crude  oU, 
It  came  to  be  the  corporate  interest  of  these 
vast  IntemaUonal  companies  to  Import  ever- 
mounting  quanUties  of  cheap  foreign  crude 
oU.  Tet  the  basis  for  the  oU  import  program 
Is  to  preserve  a  healthy  domestic  oU  industry 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
point    managements'    reeponsibillty    to    its 
stocldiolders  did  not  coincide  wltii  the  in- 
terests  of    the   ooutttry.    The   folly   of    thJs 
loollsh  reliance  upon  such  sources  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated  in  recent  weeks  by 
swlft-movlng  events  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
end  of  the  crisis  is  not  yet  here,  but  tt  wiu 
Ije  as  available  stocks  of  crude  oil  to  con- 
Bumtog  countries  are  used  up.  I  predict  also 
XbaX  another    Uluslon   wUl   be   exploded   by 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  United  States. 
tnclTxUng  Texas  and  totilslana,  no  longer  has 
and  adequate  reserve  producing  capacity  to 
meet  this  nation's  needs  In  time  of  emer- 
gency. Tet  top  officials  In  Washington  and 
the  public  have  been  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  major  company  blandishments 
that  the  reserves  are  here.  Allowables,  hav- 
ing been  upped  dramatically  for  the  month 
of  July,  It  will  be  interesting  in  August  to 
reflect  on  Just  how  much  oddittonaZ  oQ  Is 
avaUable.  ax»d  even  If  available,  Aether  It 
can  be  transported  in  existing  faculties  to 
the  places  where  needed. 

World  events  have  dramatloally  made  the 
case  for  the  Independents  this  summer:  Do- 
mesttc  oil  U  reliable,  foreign  oU  is  not.  This 
statement  does  not  even  consider  the  larger 
question  of  omi  national  invoavement  to  pro- 
tect such  overseas  Interests.  The  consuming 
public  and  the  federal  government  need  to 
ponder  these  matters. 


Tlie  Agricultural  Prodncen  Harketiiic  Act 
.   of  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  icssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  18,  1967 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing   for  appropriate 
reference,  legislation  entitled  "The  Agri- 
cultural Products  Marketing  Act  of  1967," 
which  Is  designed  to  protect  further  the 
right  of  fanners  to  join  together  In  as- 
sociations for  the  discussion  of  mutual 
economic  problems  in  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove their  lot.  It  seems  to  me  that  any- 
one engaged  In  any  aspect  of  agriculture 
would  sympathize  with  this  broad  ob- 
jective. . 
I  have  accorded  this  matter  very  seri- 
ous study  In  recent  months.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  introduced  simi- 
lar legislation  and  a  bill  of  this  nature 
has  been  introduced  In  the  Senate  with 
a  number  of  cosponsors.  In  my  opinion, 
the   bills  which   have   been  introduced 
thus  far  have  certain  shortcomings.  As 
a  consequence,  my  bill  differs  from  them 
In  certain  respects.  First,  I  believe  that 
purchasers  at  agricultural  products  and 
other  handlers  should  have  the  right  to 
compete  for  the  producers  with  whom 
they  do  business  through  offering  mone- 
tary  Inducements   and   better   services. 
Such   competition  based  on  merit  can 
only  be  a  benefit  to  agricultural  produc- 
ers. Accordingly,  I  have  Incorporated  in 
my  bill,  a  provision,  not  found  in  similar 
bills,  which  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  measure  would  not  impede  competi- 
tion on  this  plane. 

Second,  in  my  opinion,  criminal  pen- 
alties and  suits  for  treble  damages  con- 
stitute unduly  harsh  sanctions.  This  fact 
has  been  recognized  publicly  by  several 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  and  other 
Members  ol  Congress  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  sympathetic  Interest  in  the 
principal  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
Accordingly,  my  bill  provides  only  for  In- 
Jimctive  actions  by  private  parties  and 
by  the  Government  and  for  suits  for  ac- 
tual damages  incurred  by  private  parties 
as  a  result  of  violations  of  the  act. 

Finally,  I  am  Introducing  this  legisla- 
tion because,  as  I  interpret  Its  provisions, 
all  that  it  would  prohibit  Is  unfair  treat- 
ment of  producers  solely  because  of  their 
membership  in  an  association.  It  also  Is 
my  understanding  that  this  legislation 
does  not  force  purchasers  of  agricultural 
products  to  deal  with  a  marketing  asso- 
ciation of  producers,  nor  does  It  prevent 
purchasers  from  choosing  the  producers 
with  whom  he  wants  to  deal.  The  bill 
only  prohibits  a  purchaser  from  refusing 
to  deal  with  a  producer  because  of  a  pro- 
ducer's decision  to  join  a  marketing  as- 
sociation. 

It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this  understand- 
ing that  I  am  Introducing  this  bill.  If  In 
the  future,  it  should  appear  desirable 
that  these  Interpretations  be  specifically 
Incorporated  In  the  bill  In  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  misinterpretation,  I,  for 
one,  would  recommend  that  Congress 
imdertake  to  adopt  appropriate  amend- 
ments. 


James  Armttrong 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   FENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  visited  my  sdma  mater,  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  I  do  not  have  to  say  that  the 
return  to  my  old  university  was  a  source 
of  great  joy;  but  the  joy  was  Increased 
immensel$f  by  the  nature  of  the  visit.  It 
was  to  join  in  a  celebration  to  honor  Mr. 
James  Armstrong,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  university's  alumni  associa- 
tion, on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement. 
In  the  more  than  40  years  during 
which  Jim  Armstrong  worked  as  the 
executive  secretary,  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  has  grown  In  size  and  dis- 
tinction. Throughout  this  period  of 
growth,  Jim  Armstrong  contributed 
notable  services,  and  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  thousands  of  alumni  who 
came  to  know  him  and  respect  him. 

I  know  Jim's  wife,  Marlon,  as  well  as 
his  five  sons.  Brother  Philip,  John.  Rich- 
ard, Gregory,  and  Douglas  were  all  proud 
to  see  Jim  honored  by  the  university  and 
its  alumni.  Jim  has  been  one  of  that  un- 
sung army  of  heroes  who  have  worked 
quietly  with  the  alumni  of  all  the  great 
universities  of  this  Nation  to  build  the 
magnificent  educational  Institutions  we 
are  so  proud  of  today. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  all 
of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress 
join  with  me  today  In  wishing  Jim  well 
in  his  years  of  retirement.  It  is  a  retire- 
ment he  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  a  release 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  on 
the  subject  of  Jim  Armstrong : 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  and  Itl 
Alumni  Association  have  established  sn  en- 
dowed scholarship  to  the  name  of  James  K. 
Armstrong,  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
University's  Alumni  Association  who  is 
retiring  Aug.  1. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  the  Rev. 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  president  of 
the  University,  at  the  annual  campus  aluninl 
reunion  banquet  Saturday  (June  ID)  at- 
tended by  some  1.200  alumni. 

Armstrong,  who  became  the  first  full-time 
alumni  secretary  to  the  University's  history 
in  1928.  was  also  given  a  1967  automobile  by 
past  and  present  members  of  the  Alunml 
Board  and  a  European  trip  by  his  Notre  Dame 
classmates  of  1925. 

The  trip  wUl  include  an  opportunity  for 
Armstrong  and  hU  wife.  Marion,  to  visit  one 
of  their  Ave  sons.  Brother  Philip  Armstrong, 
C.8.C..  who  is  Superior  of  a  high  school  IB 
Ohana,  West  Africa.  The  other  four  Arm- 
strong children — John  and  Richard.  Los  An- 
geles; Gregory,  Fresno.  Calif.,  and  Douglas, 
Mlshawaka — were  guests  at  the  banquet. 

Tributes  to  Armstrong  were  delivered  by 
several  persons,  including  Robert  Mlchaud, 
president  of  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Notre  Dame 
Club;  PYank  O'Malley,  professor  of  Engllsn; 
Ambrose  Dudley,  head  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Alumni  Association;  Alan  MacCarthy.  direc- 
tor of  development  for  the  University  M 
Michigan  and  Immediate  past  president  a 
the  American  Alumni  Council  (AAC);  Con- 
gressman Joseph  McDade  of  Pennsylvania,  » 
Notre  Dame  alumnus;  and  the  Rev.  Howaro 
Keima.  CjS.C.  head  of  the  Indiana  Prortnce 
of  the  Congregation  of  Holy  Cross.  More  t»n 


100  telegrams  of  congratulations  were  re- 
ceived by  Armstrong,  who  was  unaware  that 
tbis  year's  banquet  was  to  l>e  a  "surprise 
party"  to  his  honor. 

Armstrong,  64,  served  as  president  of  the 
AAC  during  1962-63  and  has  held  many  Im- 
portant posts  to  professional  organizations 
dealing  In  alumni  and  development  areas. 
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The  Baltic  Qoestioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REaHARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE2*TATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  BPiASCXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Yoit  Times  recently  published  an  open 
letter  to  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygln 
from  the  Committee  To  Restore  Lithu- 
ania's Independence.  The  letter  cites  Mr. 
Kosygln 's  address  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  June  19,  1967,  In 
which  he  accused  Israel  of  continuing 
aggression.  In  this  accusation,  he  mis- 
applies his  own  definition. 

The  Soviet  Premier  defines  continuing 
aggression  as  attempts  "to  Interfere  in 
Uw  internal  affairs  of  Independent 
eountries  and  peoples,  to  Impose  on 
them,  from  the  outside,  political  con- 
cepts and  views  alien  to  them  on  the 
«odal  order."  In  view  of  this  definition 
the  Committee  To  Restore  Uthuania's 
Independence  believes  that  Mr.  Kosygln 
would  do  well  to  consider  his  own  Gov- 
ernment's continuing  aggression  against 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  Baltic  Stetes  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  pre-determined  by 
the  RIbbentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  1939 
The  agreement  stated: 

In  the  event  of  territorial  and  political  re- 
ifrangement  in  the  areas  belonging  to  the 
Bamc  States,  the  northern  boundary  of 
Uthuanla  shall  represent  the  boundary  of 
tte  ^heree  of  Influence  of  Germany  and  ths 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was  fo- 
weed  on  the  Blitzkrieg  in  the  Weat,  the 
BwlH  Union  Imposed  Its  'sphere  of  influence  ' 
On  June  15.  1940,  troops  and  tanks  ot  the 
wdArmy  poured  toto  the  Baltic  States 
Jioeeow  hastily  set  up  puppet  governments. 
A  single  list  of  representatives,  hand-picked 
By  Moscow,  was  proposed  to  the  'Uberated' 
wuntrles  ...  The  decisions  of  the  'elected 
wpreeentatlves'  to  -request'  tocorporation  of 
tt«e  Baltic  States  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
sod&llst  Republics  were  prepared  In  Moscow 
m  carried  out  by  the  occupying  Red  Army. 

-iKh.'"  ^^^  address  to  the  General  As- 
mb^  Mr.  Kosygln  Insisted  that  the 
wvlet  Union  has  always  followed  a  policy 
Mrwpect  for  all  peoples,  and  that  among 
»e  fundamental  principles  of  the  poUcy 

?Jr  ^''^^^  ^^°^  ^  "le  belief  that 
««ry  people  enjoys  the  right  to  estab- 
«B  Ml  Independent  national  state  of  its 

to  new  of  such  an  imequlvocal  state- 
"«t  of  policy,  clarification  of  the  fol- 
*™g  questions  Is  in  order; 

Why  hM  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to 
?«Me  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania, 
utrta  and  Estonia? 

When  wlU  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
SSS,"'  '^^  ^•^-  CJharter  to  the  Bal- 


When  win  the  Soviet  mlUtazT  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  be  wlthdr&wn 
from  the  territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from 
its  policy  of  RusslfloatlOTi  and  Sovlettza- 
tlon  of  the  Baltic  peoples? 

When  will  the  Baltic  vlctlma  of  bmss 
depwrtation  be  allowed  to  retiun  to  their 
homelands? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  in- 
terfering in  the  poUtical,  social  and  reU- 
gious  life  of  the  Baltic  States? 

The  Baltic  Republics  have  a  right  to 
preserve  their  own  languages,  rellglou* 
freedoms,  traditions,  and  political  a^ira- 
tlons.  Will  measures  be  enacted  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  Injustices  Imposed  by 
Stalin  on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore 
their  independence? 


Political  Angle  on  the  Wheat  Crop 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


Space  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  n-LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WBBM  in  Chicago  has  broadcast 
an  editorial  in  regard  to  my  neighbor  and 
ooUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and 
his  proposals  for  safety  In  space. 

I  Include  the  editorial  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Spack  SATFrr 
{Broadcast  Thursday.  July  13.  1967.  at  0:50 
am.  and  10:53  pjn.;  Delivered  by  Mr.  K.  H. 
Shomo.  CBS  Radio  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WBBM  radio) 
Illinois    Congressman    Donald    Rumsfeld 
wants  some  special  safeguards  to  cover  the 
U.S.  space  program.  WBBM  Radio  agrees  with 
Rumsfeld. 

But  the  Ntalonal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
whole  idea.  Rimwfeld  wants  to  create  an 
Independent  safety  review  board.  It  would 
monitor  NASA  operations  and  try  to  find 
potential  dangers  that  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  NASA. 

Rumsfelds  second  proposal  Is  to  require 
that  NASA  keep  both  the  House  and  Senate 
space  committees  fully  informed  about  the 
status  of  all  NASA  operations. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  see  anything  sinister  to 
either  proposal.  In  fact,  we  think  both  Ideas 
are  very  sound.  But  NASA— for  some  stUl 
unexplained  reason— Is  fighting  very  hard  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  law. 

Rumsfeld's  proposals,  to  part,  are  designed 
to  prevent  NASA  from  ever  agato  allowtog 
private  contractors  to  turn  out  the  worst 
sort  of  production  such  as  they  did  to  the 
Apollo  program.  Furthermore,  NASA  delib- 
erately kept  Congress  in  the  dark  on  lust 
how  badly  the  Apollo  program  was  doing  in 
1965  and  in  1966. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  tragic  death  of  three 
astronauts  in  an  Apollo  capsule,  we  might 
never  have  known  about  the  shoddy  work 
and  planning  that  went  Into  that  project. 

If  NASA  can  manage  to  handle  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  funds.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  agency  can  also  manage  to  be  held  pub- 
licly responsible  for  how  It  uses  the  money. 

It  Is  not  what  we  know  about  NASA  oper- 
ations that  Is  harmful.  It  Is  what  we  do  not 
know  which  is  a  danger.  NASA  officials  have 
no  business  trying  to  pressure  Congress  toto 
killing  off  the  Rumsfeld  proposals 
Thank  vou. 


ov  nxnroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jidw  18.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  July 
18  edition  of  the  Simday  Star,  I  ran 
across  an  interesting  editorial  which 
seems  to  suggest  that  L.  B.  J.  Is  toying 
with  the  idea  of  running  a  corn  flakes 
ticket  in  the  next  election.  Apparently 
the  President  Is  confronted  with  conflict- 
ing Interests:  the  success  of  the  war  on 
hunger  program  In  1967  and  his  con- 
tinued control  of  the  bread  basket  In 
1968: 

PoLmcAL  Ancle  on  thk  Wheat  Ceop 
Another  record  crop  of  wheat  is  highball- 
ing to  market  in  more  than  640,000  boxcars 
The  flood  of  wheat  eventually  will  be  vast 
enough  to  form  a  train  which  would  stretch 
on  mainline  track  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  and  back  to  Chicago. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  July  II 

f  i^^^f,^  *'^"  ^^^^^  <=«^  »t  •  aew  high  of 
1.5  billion  bushels.  285  mlUion  bushels  more 
than  last  year  and  139  million  more  than  the 
previous  record  set  In  1958.  The  revised  esti- 
mate is  100  mlUlon  bushels  higher  than 
previous  calculations. 

The  wealth  of  wheat  enabled  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  on  June  23  to  announce 
a  13  percent  reduction  to  wheat  acreage  for 
the  1967-68  crop  year.  The  cutback  was  good 
politics. 

Farmers  prefer  to  plant  less  acreage  to 
wheat  to  hopes  of  higher  pricee,  JoBeph  W 
Plchter  of  the  Ohio  Farmers  Union  says' 
Farmers  cannot  afford  to  risk  an  tocrease 
to  production  without  assurance  of  m  price 
that  will  pay  for  the  expanded  production  " 

Some  farm  commentators  view  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  wheat  agreement  as  a  "sellout" 
Of  American  farmers.  Others  are  skepUc&l 
The  influential  Farm  Journal,  which  inci- 
dentally called  the  acreage  allotment  on  the 
nose  at  69  million  acres,  says: 

"Those  higher  minimum  wheat  prices  ne- 
gotiated In  the  Kennedy  Round  aren't  really 
guarantees,  after  all  ...  if  they  (exporttog 
countries)  can't  agree  on  how  to  keep  prices 
above  $1.73  (a  bushel) .  then  any  country  can 
sell  for  less— and  take  the  wheat  buiness 
unless  other  exporters  follow  the  price 
down. 

The  administration  Is  to  a  Jam  with  farm- 
ers in  general.  The  parity  ratio  hit  72.  lowest 
parity  figure  In  34  years,  to  April.  When  parity 
ratio  is  at  100,  the  farmer  Is  considered  to  be 
getting  a  proper  return  for  his  products  to 
relation  bo  the  prices  he  has  to  pay 

The  ratio  bounced  to  74  to  May  and  stayed 
there  last  month.  The  rise  to  farm  prices  an- 
nounced  on  July  17  could  move  the  Index  up 
another  notch.  "^ 

'The  World  Pood  Panel  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  on  June  17  re- 
ported that  the  worid  faces  a  food  crisis  of 
staggering  proportions"  by  1985  unless  af- 
fluent nations  immediately  undertake  a 
■massive,  long-range,  innovative  effort  un- 
precedented In  human  history." 

James  A.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents AdvUory  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Programs,  wrote  the  President  on  June 
22  that  It  was  "unthinkable"  that  the  United 
States  would  reduce  its  own  food  production 
Perkins  said  his  committee  "cannot  believe 
that  this  country  would  so  flatly  turn  Its 
back  on  starvation."  A  day  later  came  the 
announcement  of  the  wheat  acreage  cut. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Dorothy 
H.  Jacobson  on  July  3  answered  Perkins  She 
s&ld  no  food  aid  request  had  been  turned 
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down  for  lack  of  food.  Production  In  «zceaB 
of  the  current  wheat  crop.  Mr».  Jaoobaon 
said,  would  cause  either  a  higher  ooat  to 
taxpayers  or  lower  i»^ces  to  farmers,  or  both. 

Two  wheat  acreage  Inoreaaea  lart  year, 
each  of  16  percent,  replenished  dangeroualy 
low  wheat  reeerree.  But  they  pushed  the 
price  down  nearly  10  cents  to  91.40  on  the 
farm  by  ml<l-June. 

Thus  does  polltlos  becloud  Mr.  Johnson's 
War  Against  Hunger.  Next  year's  wheat  will 
be  harvested  only  a  few  months  before  the 
November  presidential  election. 


Problems  of  the  Watts  Commanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or  CAI.IFORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  1967 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Benjamin  P.  Peery  Is  president  of  the  Co- 
ordinating Council  of  Wattes,  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  seventh 
district  police  department,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  new 
Watts  hospital.  His  wide  experience  In 
the  area,  his  special  knowledge  of  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Watts  community,  as 
well  as  his  reputation  for  fair  and  Inde- 
pendent Judgment  qualify  him  uniquely 
to  sp^  with  authority  on  the  operation 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  in  that 
troubled  section  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
Accordingly,  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  approve  an  extension  of 
the  war  on  poverty  this  year,  Mr.  Peery's 
advice  to  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
May  12,  In  Los  Angeles.  The  statement 
follows : 

Members  of  this  honorable  committee:  It 
Is  accepted  In  this  community  that  the  Pov- 
erty Program  is  a  dismal  failure  except  In 
the  areas  of  Head  Start  Programs,  certain 
Teen  Posts,  a  group  known  as  Watts  Hap- 
pening, and  high  salaries  for  the  right  people. 
Our  concern  for  the  moment,  however, 
reaches  beyond  the  Intolerable  situation 
that  exists  in  the  administration  of  poverty 
program  funds.  The  taxpayers  and  home 
owners  In  this  community  are  fearful  of  an 
unoomprlslng  attitude  against  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  devastated  area  by  per- 
sons associated  with  Westminster  Service 
Center,  a  Poverty  Fund  supported  institution 
located  In  the  heart  of  Watts. 

Every  attempt  to  promote  Jobs,  encourage 
Industry  or  engage  In  any  venture  In  private 
enterprise  Is  violently  opposed  by  persons 
connected  with  Westminster.  I  cite  a  case  In 
point.  Raymond  Jones,  a  Negro  Watts  Busi- 
nessman, owned  a  block  ot  deteriorating 
buildings  on  Central  Avenue,  a  street  mostly 
dedicated  to  commercial  purposes.  He  made 
application  for  a  zone  change  in  order  to 
biUld  a  small  shopping  center  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  there  was  a  lack  of  stores  or 
services.  The  supermarket  that  had  provided 
such  services  was  btirned  during  the  riots 
and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  Persons  associ- 
ated with  Westminster  House  claques,  most 
of  whom  had  no  vested  community  Interest, 
crowded  the  Council  Chamber  and  tempo- 
rarily defeated  the  measure.  Only  after  long 
and  laborious  efforts  on  the  part  of  citizens 
truly  interested  In  conmiunlty  development 
was  the  matter  finally  concluded  and  the 
zone  variance  granted.  In  another  instance, 
H.  C.  (Chad)  McClellan,  a  past  president  of 


Ixx  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gathered 
the  heads  ot  larger  industries  in  the  Lob 
Angeles  area  and  Instituted  a  program  that 
resulted  In  supplying  Jobs  for  over  13.000 
persons  In  the  Watts  area.  Every  device  possi- 
ble has  since  been  used  to  discredit  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan's  effort  and  Insult  h\irled  at  the  man 
himself  by  persons  associated  with  or  friendly 
to  the  programs  of  Westminster. 

Recently  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
proposed  a  program  to  bring  Industry  Into 
Watts  to  provide  Jobs  for  community  resi- 
resldents.  In  a  mass  meeting  held  to  Inform 
citizens  of  the  progress  of  the  proposal,  per- 
sons associated  with  Westminster  openly 
stated  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram— that  they  had  arms  similar  to  those 
in  army  use  and  that  twenty  one  hundred 
would  come  out  from  under  the  rocks  If  the 
Industrial  park  program  became  a  fact. 

In  a  similar  but  unrelated  program  on  the 
part  of  the  Watts  Redevelopment  Group, 
ccHnpoeed  of  dtlzens  of  the  community,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  to  suggest  and  super- 
vise in  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  busi- 
ness area  have  encountered  strenuous 
opposition  from  persons  associated  with 
Westminster. 

Recently  a  Priest  associated  with  West- 
minster House  appeared  on  a  TV  program 
called  Newsmakers.  He  stated  that  stockades 
were  being  built  by  the  L.APX>.  to  contain 
Negroes.  Although  the  charge  was  denied  by 
the  Police  Ofllcials  subsequent  efforts  were 
made  to  indoctrinate  Jordan  High  School 
Students. 

During  the  past  three  years  several  mem- 
bers of  Westminster  Board  have  resigned, 
giving  as  a  reason:  "they  did  not  like  what 
they  saw  going  on  there."  Citizens  are 
gravely  concerned  over  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  young  people  who  refuse  to  recite  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  flag  at  public 
meetings.  They  fear  that  It  augurs  111  for 
the  future  of  us  all.  They  are  alarmed  at  the 
Increasing  number  of  youth  who  are  embrac- 
ing atheism.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
religious  influence  has  been  the  very  founda- 
tion of  educational  advancement  among  our 
people.  In  insecure  wonderment  they  note 
that  Westminster  has  (so  I  have  been  told), 
close  to  one  hundred  employees,  but  very  few 
persons  In  key  positions  have  lived  In  Los 
Angeles  although  there  Is  a  plethora  of  ca- 
pable local  candidates  for  such  employment. 
They  are  amaeed  that  the  Presbytery  of  Cali- 
fornia has  failed  to  render  unto  Caesar 
things  that  are  Caesars.  That  while  dominat- 
ing large  sums  of  money  to  Westminster  they 
have  by  their  acquiescence  encouraged  the 
growth  of  atheism  and  disrepect  lor  the 
things  dear  to  the  heart  of  those  who  feel 
that  we  have  a  real  stake  in  America.  West- 
minster Is  funded  by  the  government  In  tax- 
payers money. 

There  is  an  almost  tragic  contrast  when  we 
see  groups  who  without  the  assistance  of 
Federal  Aid.  are  struggling,  using  their  own 
meager  resources  to  keep  alive  the  dignity 
of  a  distressed  community.  Organizations  like 
Watts  Positive  trying  to  cast  an  image  of 
community  respect.  Community  Pride,  using 
their  private  resources  In  an  effort  to  en- 
coursige  their  neighbors  to  take  pride  in  their 
homes  and  their  possessions — to  build  a 
community  that  knows  no  shame.  Destiny — 
that  flne  group  of  young  men  who  make 
personal  pacriflces  that  they  might  teach 
disadvantaged  youngsters  the  meaning  of 
true  sportsmanship  and  those  small  virtues 
that  make  a  man  equal  to  his  fellows. 

Those  unfunded  PTA  Groups  who  some- 
times deny  themselves  that  deprived  school 
children  might  have  food.  The  C.  of  C.  labor- 
ing to  free  business  from  Its  shackles,  forged 
In  the  white  heat  of  disorder.  Watts  Is  at  a 
crossroads.  It  must  choose  to  develop  In  the 
normal  American  Way,  or  become  a  pertna,- 
nent  reservation  of  poverty. 

Gentlemen  of  this  honorable  committee: 
I  respectfully  urge  you  to  make  an  Investi- 
gation In  depth  of  the  activities,  the  pro- 


grams, the  handling  of  funds  and  for  what 
purposes  they  are  spent  at  Westminster,  lest 
those  responsible  for  the  poverty  program 
bear  the  onus  of  perhaps  using  public  funds 
to  promote  clvU  disobedience. 

Ben  Perrt. 


One  War  Was  Not  FooKht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lUSsoxjKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  6, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Cassvllle  (Mo.»  Re- 
publican Includes  an  editorial  entitled 
"One  War  Was  Not  Fought."  It  de- 
scribes what  might  have  occurred  if  the 
administration's  ground  rules  for  light- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  were  applied  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  editorial  should  be 
on  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
"must"  reading  list.  The  editorial  follows: 
Oni  Wak  Was  Not  Fought 
We've  been  wondering  what  would  have 
happened  had  the  Israelis  fought  the  Arabs 
using  the  ground  rules  that  restrict  our  men 
In  Vietnam.  Let's  say  there  had  been  a  plione 
call  from  the  chief  of  state  of  Israel  to  the 
commanding  general  when  the  action  in  the 
Middle  East  was  building  to  a  crescendo,  like 
the  following: 

Hello,  Is  this  General  Dayan?  This  Is  the 
Premier,  calling  from  Tel  Aviv. 

General,  we  are  getting  some  dl-stiirblng 
reports  about  tbe  way  you're  running  the 
war  against  the  Arabs  and  I'd  like  to  oiler 
a  few  sugegstlons.  As  some  of  my  advisers 
point  out,  there  are  a  lot  of  serious  political 
considerations  that  you're  Ignoring  com- 
pletely. 

I  know  you're  in  the  middle  of  things  and 
these  advisers  are  far  from  the  action,  but 
look,  General,  you  just  can't  Ignore  world 
opinion.  And  world  opinion  Is  dead  set 
against  winning  wars,  escalation,  and  things 
like  that.  Eto  you  want  us  to  start  getting 
demonstrations  here,  like  In  the  United 
States? 

But  that's  only  part  of  It,  General.  Yo'i 
also  overlook  the  fact  that  nowadays  you 
don't  flght  a  war  to  win  but  to  get  your  op- 
ponent to  the  negotiating  table. 

You  think  what  you're  doing  Is  going  to 
get  Nasser  to  sit  down  with  us? 

All  right.  General,  I  know  our  people  want 
victory.  But  why  can't  you  give  them  some- 
thing to  cheer  about  without  being  so  de- 
strucUve?  Never  mind  smashing  up  equip- 
ment they're  buying  on  the  installment  plan 
from  Russia.  Turn  you  fliers  loose  in  the 
Slnal  Desert  and  let  them  blast  away  at 
the  rocks.  Or  maybe  they  can  find  an  oasis 
somewhere.  But  make  sure  there  aren't  any 
people  around.  We  have  some  fellows  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Department  who' 11  start 
holding  hearings  If  they  suspect  we've  in- 
jured any  civilians.  And  that  fellow  from 
CBS-televlslon  In  New  York  may  show  up  to 
do  a  series  about  civilian  casualties 

And  there's  something  else,  General  Some 
of  the  guys  In  the  computer  department  art 
unhappy  about  the  cost-effectiveness  aspects 
of  this  war.  They  say  it's  out  of  balance.  So 
you'd  better  stop  and  prepare  some  studlet 
to  show  what  we're  getting  for  what  we've 
Invested.  Send  It  In  quadruplicate  and  then 
stand  by  In  case  we  need  you  back  here  for 
hearings. 

Now  look.  General,  I  know  you're  sup- 
posed to  be  the  military  leader  But  therei 
more  to  a  war  than  fighting  and  you  know 
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ylut  Tniman  had  to  do  wltti  MacArthur 
vbea  he  forgot  that.  So  U  yoa  eaat  staord 
tbe  beat  you'd  better  get  out  ot  tha  SlnaL 
Or  maybe  what  I  me«n  to  say  U,  oool  It. 
If  you  can't  fight  a  war  without  m airing  peo- 
ple mad  at  you.  we'U  get  someone  who  can. 


Robert  C.  Moot  Assnmet  Doties  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  Small  Basnet*  Admiau- 

tratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TEMNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS,  19S7 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  a  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  Federal  executive,  has  been 
appointed  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  by  President 
Johnson.  As  his  Deputy  Administrator, 
Mr.  Moot  has  chosen  another  experi- 
enced Washington  executive.  Mr.  Howard 
Oreenberg. 

I  take  this  means  of  wishing  Admin- 
istrator Moot  and  Deputy  Administrator 
Greenberg  the  very  best  of  good  luck  as 
they  assume  the  leadership  of  this  im- 
portant one-stop  shop  for  smaH  business- 
mai  In  our  Federal  Government. 

They  are  assuming  significant  and  vi- 
tal responsibilities  inherent  in  the  com- 
mitment of  this  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  to  aid.  counsel,  assist. 
Mid  protect  the  Nation's  5,000,000  small 
businessmen  In  every  way  possible  under 
our  statutes. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  whloh  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  chairman.  locA  tac- 
ward  to  working  closely  with  Adminis- 
trator Moot  in  the  achievement  of  our 
basic  objective  of  strengthening  Ameri- 
can small  business. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  of  the  American  small  busines-smen 
in  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  official  announcement 
of  these  appointments  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  announcement  follows: 

Robert  C.  Moot,  who  was  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  July  13  as  new 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, today  announced  that  he  will 
appoint  Howard  Greenberg  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency. 

Moot,  who  had  himself  held  the  post  of 
Deputy  Administrator  smce  last  December, 
was  nominated  by  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  succeed  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  who 
resigned  to  enter  private  Industry  in  nls 
native  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Greenberg,  who  Is  66,  was  appointed 
July  5,  1968,  as  SEA'S  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Investment,  with  responslblUty 
lor  the  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
program. 

At  the  same  time.  Moot  announced  he 
wi  promote  Glenn  R.  Brown,  39,  from 
"J^ty  Associate  Administrator  to  Associate 
Administrator   for    Investment,    succeeding 

Moot  said  of  the  appolntmenU:  "Howard 
ureenberg  brings  to  ths  dem&ndlng  Job  of 
"eputy  Administrator  a  wealth  of  experience 
M  Government,  financial  management  and 


■naQ  btudneaa.  Over  the  past  year  be  haa 
done  an  oaUtanrting  job  In  helping  this 
Ag«ney  to  meet  Xb»  mandat*  glren  It  by 
Ooagreaa  and  tha  direction  at  President 
Johnoon  to  wock  with  and  assist  America's 
nearly  5  million  small  buslnessee.  M^.  Ore«a. 
berg  has  my  fun  confidence,  and  will  work 
very  closely  with  m*  In  Implementing  tba 
programs  and  directing  tha  operations  of 
SBA. 

"Glenn  Brown  has  worked  closely  with 
Howard  Greenberg  on  the  SBIC  program  for 
the  last  year.  He  la  knovm  and  re^>ected  in 
the  SBIC  Industry  and,  I  am  confident,  will 
oontln'ue  to  make  a  major  contribution  in 
assisting  small  business  In  this  Important 
area." 

Dining  his  30-year  career  In  Federal  serv- 
ice, Greenberg  has  held  a  variety  of  mcreas- 
Ingly  Important  positions. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  served  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Pries 
Administration,  War  Assets  Administration 
and  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istration. 

He  joined  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tlcm  at  Its  Inception  In  1950,  helping  esta.bllah 
tits  financial  system.  In  1953,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Greenberg  was  called  upon  to  assist  In 
development  of  financial  controls  at  SBA. 

He  returned  to  GSA  whM-e  he  served  until 
July  of  1962  when  he  was  named  Associate 
Director  for  Management  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
In  1963,  he  returned  agsOn  to  GSA  where  be 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  ntlllzatl<»i 
and  Disposal,  managing  a  property  inventory 
of  over  two  billion  dollars. 

Greenberg  holds  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  and  Master  of  Commer- 
cial Science  from  Benjamin  Franklin  Uni- 
versity, where  he  later  lectured  as  an  assist- 
ant professor.  He  and  his  wife.  Rose,  and 
their  daughter,  Cynthia,  reside  In  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Bro'wn  Joined  SBA  In  August  of  1966  as 
Director  at  Western  Area  Operations  m  the 
SBIC  program,  and  was  promoted  to  Deputy 
Associate  Administrator  In  November. 

Previovisly  he  served  as  Southwestern  Area 
BupervlscA-  for  the  Boonomlc  Development 
Admlnlata-atlon.  He  alao  was  a  trial  attorney 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  an  a»- 
slstant  attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Texa*.  A  native  of  Jacksonville,  Texas,  be 
Is  a  graduats  of  the  Unlvavlty  at  Texas, 
where  he  received  his  bachelor's  and  law 
degrees. 

He  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  have  six  children 
and  live  In  Arlington,  'Virginia. 


Many  Job  Girps  AchieTemeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or    OAJLIFOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS,  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stock- 
ton Record  of  Stockton.  Calif.,  recently 
described  in  an  editorial  the  Important 
accomplishmMits  of  the  federally  spon- 
sored Job  Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  one  of  many  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  however,  as  the  edi- 
torial indicates,  the  young  eiux)llees  have 
built  an  Impressive  record  in  the  past 
year. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  this  timely  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Mawt  Job  Corps  AcHnrvEMZirrs 
A  Job  Corps  voltinteer  U  not  very  likely  to 
make  beadlinea  unless  he  does  sometMng  he 


shouldn't.  This  la  a  pity  becauae,  on  tbe 
whole,  tbe  Job  Corps  has  been  building  up  a 
rather  Impreaslve  record  in  the  paat  year.  The 
oonaeryatlon  'work  don*  by  Job  Oorpamen  In- 
cludes developing  MWng  and  bridle  traUs, 
building  roads  and  recreation  facilities  In 
national  parks,  beautlflcatlon,  woalon  con- 
trol, and  other  Improvements  for  natural  re- 
sources protection.  In  addition.  Job  Corps 
volunteers  have  also  provided  sorely  needed 
services  in  disaster  emergencies. 

They  have  fought  forest  fires  Id  New  Mex- 
ico, saved  wildlife  caught  In  tha  recent  oU 
tide  on  Cape  Cod.  kept  access  roads  to  bos- 
pltala  open  during  b«v«-«  blizzards  In  Wyo- 
ming, and  so  on.  During  the  past  year  corps- 
men  in  Interior  Department  campa  took  part 
in  fighting  38  forest  fires  and  helped  In  16 
rescue  missions,  fotir  flood  dlimstrn.  one  tor- 
nado and  two  major  barrect  crlaea. 

Job  Corps  labor  has  accomplished  an  esti- 
mated seven  million  dollars  worth  ot  ooc- 
servation  work.  That  figure  is  almost  half  of 
tbs  total  cost  of  operating  the  38  centers.  It's 
good  to  know  that,  when  given  a  chance, 
these  underprivileged  yotmg  people  not  only 
can  work,  but  can  do  needed  work  well. 


ProcrattinatioB  ai  a  Pnbfic  PoGcy  Has 
Cost  BUIioBt— Whea  WiO  Natimi 
Awaken? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Nxw  jtMsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  IS.  19S7 

Mr.  HOWARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  editorials  I  have-ever  read  was 
printed  in  this  Sunday's  New  Jersey  As- 
bury  Park  Press.  It  Is  entitled  "Procras- 
tination as  a  Public  Policy  Has  Cost  Bil- 
lions; When  Will  Nation  Awaken?"  This 
editorial  clearly  enunciates  the  cause  of 
most  of  the  problems  our  Nation  faces 
today,  that  al  being  too  late  with  too 
little.  TTie  89th  Congress  for  the  first 
time  In  generations  made  a  bold  attempt 
at  solving  the  mtmy  domestic  [«-oblems 
that  face  us  and  it  was  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  to  bring  about 
these  solutions.  It  seems  that  the  90th 
Congress,  however.  Is  returning  to  the 
ostrich-type  of  legislating  or  lack  trf  It, 
In  hoping  that  If  ignored  the  problems 
win  go  away.  But  they  will  not  go  away 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  poison  in 
our  air  and  water,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
freedom  and  equality  tor  many  Ameri- 
cans, until  and  unless,  C^mgresi  takes 
the  lead  In  continuing  in  full  measure 
the  efforts  made  by  the  89th  Congress. 
I  commend  this  flne  editoritil  to  my  col- 
leagues: 
(Prom  the  Asbtiry  Park  Sunday  Press,  July 

16, 1967] 
paocrastination    as    a    pttbuc    p<hjct    has 

Cost      Biixions — Whzn      Will      Nation 

AWAKKN? 

There  Is  a  general  disposition  to  postpone 
all  action  until  a  crisis  develops  and  then  to 
take  desperate  measures  to  ameliorate  it.  In 
almost  all  fields  of  public  policy  there  Is  lit- 
tle anticipation  of  developing  problems  and 
even  less  preparation  to  oap*  with  t-hem.  Tht 
result  Is  a  tragic  loss  of  lives,  of  money,  and 
of  the  well-being  of  millions  of  dtlzens. 

Costly  proscrastlnatlon  has  becooM  the 
keynote  of  public  policy.  Rather  than  grap- 
ple wltb  a  problem  m  Its  early  stages  a  dlla- 
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tory  government  »nd  an  apathetic  citizenry 
succumb  to  tlie  laUe  hope  that  a  major 
crlBla  will  not  aiiae.  When  It  Inevitably  doe* 
they  are  shocked  at  the  damage  and  then 
take  the  coatly  action  that  would  not  have 
l)een  neoeasary  had  relatively  Inexpensive 
corrective  meaBurea  been  applied  before  the 
crisis  struck. 

We  see  It  In  racial  relations,  in  air  and 
water  pollution.  In  public  transportation.  In 
community  planning.  In  water  supply  and 
sewage  dlspoaal,  and  In  almoet  every  other 
facet  of  public  policy. 

ICaJor  dtlea.  Including  Newark,  are  count- 
ing their  dead,  assessing  material  damage, 
and  aruffertng  Incalculable  spiritual  damage 
as  the  result  of  race  riots  and  violence  that 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  causes  that 
prompt  them  been  confronted  in  the  past. 

The  air  in  many  urban  centers  la  not  fit  to 
breathe  beoaiise  there  was  not  even  a  rea- 
sonable effort  to  curb  pollution  before  it 
reached  critical  stages. 

Beaches  are  being  closed  In  Monmouth 
County  and  tremendous  areas  have  been 
condemned  for  shell  fishing  because  for 
decades  it  was  temporarily  cheaper  to  dump 
human  and  industrial  wastes  into  the  near- 
est bay  or  oa.  beaches  than  to  provide  ade- 
quate sanitary  disposal  facilities. 

A  failure  to  provide  a  highway  system  com- 
mensurate with  a  rapidly  exijanding  traffic 
load  Is  responsible  for  a  shocking  slaughter 
*ln  traUlc  accidents  and  an  economic  loss 
beyond  estimate.  Similarly  a  failure  to  rescue 
railroads  from  deterioration  to  the  point  of 
dilapidation  has  produced  an  excess  of  public 
Inconvenience  and  economic  stagnation.  And 
now  that  the  need  for  improved  mass  transit 
has  t>e«n  belatedly  recognized  the  Job  of  re- 
building the  railroads  will  be  many  times  the 
cost  of  having  maintained  them  In  years 
past. 

Everywhere,  and  especially  In  New  Jersey, 
there  is  a  need  for  expanded  public  facilities 
ranging  from  schools  to  highways  to  public 
transportation  to  Institutions  to  care  for  the 
unfortunate.  With  constructions  costs 
mounting  at  a  rapid  annual  rate,  these  fa- 
cilities co\ild  have  been  built  In  the  past  at  a 
fraction  of  the  present  cost  and  they  would 
have  served  as  a  splendid  investment  in  the 
)>ubUc  safety  and  well-being  and  in  economic 
gains  that  would  have  speedily  amortized 
them.  But  by  Ignoring  the  problem  as  it  ap- 
proached and  adopting  procrastination  as  a 
public  policy  we  have  forever  lost  the  advan- 
tages Improved  facilities  wovUd  have  sup- 
plied. And  we  are  confronted  with  a  desper- 
ate need  to  build  them  now  at  a  much  higher 
prlc«  than  they  would  have  cost  if  under- 
taken when  the  need  first  became  obvious. 
The  beat  way  to  combat  a  disease  is  to 
catch  It  In  Its  Incipient  stage  before  It 
reaches  critical  proportions.  Medical  authori- 
ties agree  that  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  cancer  offer  the  best  chance  of  a  cure.  But 
in  public  policy  we  habitually  wait  for  the 
crisis  and  then  take  desperate  measures.  At 
the  best  such  treatment  Is  long  and  costly. 
At  the  worst,  despite  large  expenditures  In 
time  and  money.  It  comes  too  late  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

The  underlying  caiises  of  racial  disturb- 
ances could  have  been  erased  years  ago  with 
appropriate  action.  The  construction  of  a 
highway  system  equal  to  the  traffic  load  over 
the  past  several  years  would  have  saved 
covrntlesB  lives.  Modernization  of  the  rail- 
roads and  other  mass  transit  media  would 
have  given  us  an  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation system  now  rather  than  having  bur- 
dened \is  with  the  cost  of  reconstructing  It. 
Had  we  started  planning,  zoning,  and  en- 
forcement of  rigid  buUdlng  and  health  and 
fire  codes  years  ago  the  bUght  and  grotesque 
urban  sprawl  against  which  we  are  now 
waging  a  losing  battle  could  have  been 
avoided.  In  fact,  with  foresight  and  a  readi- 
ness to  act  most  of  the  pressing  problems 
•now  calling  for  drastic  and  desperate  action 
could  have  been  solved  before  they  reached 


the  critical  stage.  Such  action  would  have 
coet  millions.  To  repair  the  damage  dons  by 
delay  will  now  cost  billions. 

Procrastination  and  an  abysmal  lack  ot 
preparation  Is  plaguing  us  now.  But  If  that 
be  water  over  the  dam,  let's  make  sure  that 
by  continued  indifference  we  do  not  visit 
the  plague  upon  our  children  and  their 
children. 


GOP  Attack  Perils  Poverty  Programs 

E3CTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Carl 
Rowan,  entitled  "OOP  Attack  Perils 
Poverty  Programs,"  published  In  the 
July  17,  1967,  issue  of  the  Detroit,  Mich.. 
News: 

GOP  Attack  Pnin^  Poverty  Programs 


(By  Carl  Rowan) 
Washington.— The  blinding  forces  of 
political  amfjltlon  and  racial  chauvinism  are 
teaming  up  again  In  the  V3.  Congress,  and 
the  result  may  be  a  tragic  escalation  of 
social  strife  In  America. 

The  RepxibUcans  and  Southern  Democrats 
seem  determined  to  combine  their  votes  to 
abolish  the  Office  of  Kooncxnlc  Opportunity 
(OEO).  They  have  a  good  chance  of  achiev- 
ing the  declared  OOP  goal  of  "eliminating 
or  redirecting  existing  programs"  in  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Under  the  guise  of  reducing  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  the  Republicans  want  to  take 
whatever  survives  of  the  war  on  poverty  and 
spread  It  out  among  older  departments  and 
agencies  like  Labor,  Agriculture  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Not  only  would  this  be  short-sighted, 
but  it  goes  against  what  I  think  Is  the  tradi- 
tional American  sense  of  Justice.  Business- 
man, farmers,  organized  laborers,  veterans 
and  many  other  groupe  have  long  had  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  Washington 
whose  specific  task  was- to  look  out  for  their 
interests. 

But  the  weakest,  least  articulate  "minority 
group"  m  America — our  30  mUllon  poor  peo- 
ple—have had  nothing  until  OEO  came 
along.  They  need  a  voice  In  Washington. 

Americans  Uvlng  In  rural  squalor  and  the 
despair  of  big  city  ghettos  are  going  to  get 
precious  Uttle  from  Washington  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  They  wUl  get  even  lees 
If  the  pKJverty  programs  are  denied  central 
direction.  If  they  are  dispersed  among  sev- 
eral agencies  where  fighting  pK>verty  wUl 
surely  find  a  lowly  place  in  the  priority  of 
things. 

Still,  OBO  Is  In  danger,  a  fact  that  ac- 
coimts  for  President  Johnson's  sudden  spate 
of  public  appearances  with  Sargent  Shrlver, 
director  of  OEO. 

The  President  has  thrown  himself  into  a 
major  puWlc  relations  campaign  to  save  tha 
program  that  U  the  lUgshlp  ot  his  Great 
Society. 

OEO  Is  highly  vulnerable  to  Republican 
assaults  because  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  escalated  so  rapidly,  and  spread  to  so 
many  fronts,  that  millions  of  Americans  dont 
know  which  program  does  what,  or  how  well, 
or  at  what  cost. 

The  terms  Vista,  Upward  Bound  and  Oosn- 
munlty  Action  have  only  the  vaguest  mean- 
ing to  most  taxpayers.  Thus,  when  the  Re- 
publicans charge  that  in  three  years  "the 
poverty  war  has  spent  $4  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  and   created  a  poverty  bu- 


reaucracy of  91.000  administrators."  eon. 
gressmen  sensitive  to  the  moans  of  the  tu> 
payer  get  nervous. 

Republicans  have  picked  up  support  for 
the  abolition  ot  OBO  from  Southerner*  be- 
ea\ise  OBO  has  the  Image  at  being  created  to 
"help  Negroes."  This  view  persistB,  Ironical- 
ly, despite  the  fact  that  It  Is  in  the  South 
that  so  many  poor  whites  are  being  helped 
through  various  poverty  programs. 

The  battle  shaping  up  is  history  repeating 
Itself.  Just  as  the  Republicans  found  that 
they  could  not  attack  social  security  and 
other  Roosevelt  New  Deal  measures  directly, 
so  today  we  find  that  they  dare  not  attack 
frontally  the  various  programs  administered 
by  OEO. 

The  head  start  program,  designed  to  glv* 
UDderprtvUeged  kiddles  a  reasonable  chanct 
in  the  race  we  call  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
is  one  of  our  country's  most  significant  edu- 
cational innovations  in  a  generation.  Wh»t 
American  can  attack  an  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram that  win  send  to  college  this  fall  6,000 
youngsters  who  were  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing high  school  dropouts  two  years  ago? 

But  the  Republicans  must  have  an  alter- 
native to  the  "Great  Society"  for  the  1968 
elections.  Moderate  Republicans  like  Rep«, 
Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  and  Albert  Qule 
of  Minnesota,  who  are  the  spear  carriers  for 
the  assault  on  Johnson's  programs,  know 
they  can't  go  to  their  constituents  and  «ay: 
"I  voted  against  Head  Start,  and  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  poor,  and  the  neighborhood  med- 
ical centers"  that  offer  decent  health  op- 
portunities to  many  poor  people  for  the  flnt 
time  m  their  lives. 

So  what  the  Republicans  are  saying  is  that 
the  programs  generally  are  all  right,  but  the 
agency  created  by  the  Democrats  to  admin- 
ister these  programs  Is  all  wrong.  They  will 
say  to  their  voters:  "I  was  all  for  these  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor  people;  aU  I  did  wm 
get  some  of  those  bureaucrats  out  of  those 
fat  Jobs  and  save  some  money  so  you  otn 
get  some  more  service." 

That  would  seem  to  offer  Republicans  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  But  If  they  wind  up 
merely  mangling  a  program  that  already  wm 
a  half -century  late  in  arriving,  what  seemed 
to  be  a  clever  political  opportunity  will  turn 
out  to  be  another  debacle. 


Rail  Strike  Legislation 

SPEECH 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  July  17.  1967 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  was  firmly  convinced  that  tht 
well-being  of  our  Nation  was  truly  »t 
stake,  I  voted  for  compulsory  arbitration 
to  settle  the  rail  strike.  I  am  no  happla 
today  than  I  was  yesterday  with  the  latt 
of   any  constructive   alternative  to  the 
precipitous  action  we  were  forced  to  take. 
It  was  stated  by  spokesmen  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  In  the  Congress  that  tte 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war  would  simer 
if  the  strike  were  to  continue.  I  ftgreM 
generally  with  such  a  premise  but  I  m 
pose  a  question  we  should  all  ask.  A«  wt 
In  a  war?  We  are  actually  In  a  oonflin 
being  managed  by  the  White  House  aloM^ 
The   President   and   his   appointed  w- 
visers,    like    the    ever    opUmisUc  w 
McNamara,  are  calling  the  shota  wm 
little  If  any  consultation  with  oongrw- 
Blonal  leaders.  Congress  itself  haa  MO 


bypassed  except  to  be  called  on  to  react 
to  every  Presidential  action,  yet  Con- 
gress alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war. 
In  the  rail  strike  as  well  as  Vietnam  the 
Congress  finds  Itself  in  a  position  of  doing 
exactly  what  the  President  wants  or  of 
letting  the  boys  down  tn  Vietnam.  The 
same  trap  has  already  been  Isdd  for  us 
with  the  upcoming  request  for  a  substan- 
tial tax  raise.  I  for  one  wish  to  state  that 
I  will  not  vote  for  a  tax  Increase  which 
obviously  has  no  real  bearing  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict.  As 
I  have  said  before.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
administration  only  wants  to  insist  that 
the  taxpayer  tighten  his  belt  while  the 
administration  loosens  its  own  belt. 


Kocygin'f  Words  at  Glattboro  Recall 
Reds'  Panmanjom  Tone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUTOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following : 

Kostcin's  Wobds  at  Glassbobo  Recall  Reds' 
Panmttnjom  Txmx 

(By  Vice  Adm.  Ruthven  B.  Libby,  USN,  ret.) 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviet  Communist  party  chose  to 
Issue  Its  new  policy  declaration,  prepared  In 
anticipation  of  the  50th  annlverstiry  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  which  comes  this  No- 
vember, concurrently  with  talks  at  Olass- 
boro,  N.J.,  between  Soviet  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  and  President  Johnson,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Kosygln,  "both  sides  believe  to 
have  been  useful." 

The  Kremlin's  policy  manifesto,  while 
tomewhat  milder  in  tone  than  the  previous 
issues,  still  defines  "peaceful  coexistence"  as 
including  wars  of  national  liberation  waged 
against  the  West.  Once  more  the  United 
States  Is  charged  with  "criminal  aggression" 
In  Vletuam.  Once  again  the  finger  is  p>olnted 
at  us  as  "the  main  enemy  of  the  national  lib- 
eration movement."  And  yet  again  we  are 
treated  to  the  familiar  Communist  line  that 
the  Soviet  military  might  "creates  a  real 
counterbalance  to  the  aggressive  forces  of 
Imperialism  and  is  a  major  factor  in  the 
struggle  for  the  prevention  of  a  new  world 
war  and  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

As  for  the  "summit  meeting"  Itself  (and 
I  wonder  why  they  didn't  hold  It  In  Summit. 
N.J.?).  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  President  John- 
»on  Is  right  In  his  optimistic  declaration  that 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  It  had  made  the  world 
"»  Uttle  less  dangerous." 

But  on  the  basis  of  the  published  accounts, 
»nd  of  Kosygln's  asseverations  Immediately 
following  the  breakup  of  the  talks.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  grounds  for  such  hope. 

Once  more  the  current  Soviet  price  for  any 
temporary  reduction  In  world  tensions  has 
••Mn  spelled  out  clearly:  Hand  over  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Communists;  declare  Israel 
»n  aggressor  and  strip  her  of  all  the  terri- 
torial gains  acquired  Incident  to  her  recent 
successful  effort  to  defend  herself  against  the 
abortive  Arab  attempt  to  destroy  her. 

The  music  Is  the  same  as  I  listened  to  for 
•even  long  months  in  the  truce  tent  at  Pan- 
fflunjon;  only  the  words  are  a  bit  different. 

It  would  appear  that  the  summit  meeting 
could  be  considered  useful  only  on  the  off 
chance  that  It  convinces  the  President  and 
W»  advisors  of  the  utter  futility— not  to  say 
loUy— of  trying  to  deal  with  the  Communists 
on  the  basis  of  ethics  and  decency. 


These  are  completely  abstract  terms  which 
have  no  substance  to  a  Oommiinlst,  and  ~3 
amotint  of  wishful  thinwng  on  our  part  can 
alter  this  unhi^jpy  fact  ot  life  one  lota^  It 
Is  ImpoBslMe  f<»'  a  Communist  to  have  either 
and  still  be  a  Communist. 

For  example:  Kosygln's  lengthy  assault  on 
the  West  and  upon  Israel  In  the  emergency 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  a  tissue 
of  lies  from  the  beginning  to  end.  This  he 
very  well  knows — but  what  Is  particularly 
revealing  to  those  who  are  not  up  on  Com- 
munist dialectics  is  that  he  knows  we  know 
it. 

To  a  non-Communist,  knowingly  telling 
Inflammatory  lies  in  a  forum  dedicated 
(theoretically)  to  preserving  the  peace  would 
be  somewhat  embarrassing — but  Kosygln 
couldn't  care  less.  He  was  merely  showing 
the  world  once  again  that  like  every  Com- 
munist, he  believes  the  end  Justifies  the 
means. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Soviet  tactics  of 
trying  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  they  should 
now  rearm  and  have  another  crack  at  driving 
the  Israeli  into  the  sea  is  not  Indicative  of  a 
burning  desire  on  the  part  of  Kosygln  and 
the  PoUtuburo  for  world  peace — as  the  West 
defines  peace.  And  parenthetically.  French 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  by  Joining  Mos- 
cow in  this  shameful  charade,  must  share 
the  blame  for  the  tragic  results  If  these 
tactics  succeed. 

The  only  conceivable  connection  between 
Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East  (which  Kosygln 
declares  are  Inseparable)  Is  that  each  again 
demonstartes  that  In  the  Communist  lexicon, 
military  assaults  launched  by  Communists 
on  any  level  are  not  aggression,  but  that 
action  by  the  free  world  to  defend  Itself 
against  such  onslaughts  is. 

Perhaps  It  is  not  out  of  order  to  remind 
our  administration  of  the  well-known  Com- 
munist definitions  of  "peace"  as  the  state  of 
affairs  where  the  Communist  takeover  of  the 
world  Is  proceeding  on  schedule,  and  "lasting 
peace"  as  the  situation  which  will  exist  when 
this  takeover  has  been  completed. 

Were  the  current  mess  in  the  Middle  Bast 
and  its  less  than  edifying  aftermath  in  the 
General  Assembly  to  persuade  Washington  to 
adopt  a  more  realistic  and  tough-minded  at- 
titude toward  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs  In  a  less  adven- 
titious manner,  the  world  would  Indeed  "be 
a  little  less  dangerous." 

Last  year  Charles  B.  Marshall,  sometimes 
member  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  Staff,  told  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee (anent  conditions  In  South  Africa)  that 
some  of  the  "purely  declamatory  resolutions 
we  have  been  persuaded  to  concur  in  at  the 
U.N.  from  time  to  time  .  .  .  are  related  to 
foreign  policy  about  In  the  way  that  a  man's 
New  Year's  resolutions  form  a  part  of  his 
biography." 

Yet  they  get  wide  publicity  In  the  South 
Africlan  press  and  serve  further  to  exacerbate 
relations  with  a  country  with  which,  by  every 
consideration  of  common  sense  and  mutual 
Interest,  we  should  cooperate  fully. 

Last  week  that  country's  foreign  minister 
pointed  out  that  while  tensions  were  build- 
ing up  in  the  Middle  East,  the  U.N.  wasted 
Its  time  In  a  special  session  on  South  West 
Africa  •'struggling  with  the  phantoms  and 
ghosts  of  Its  own  imagination."  Its  only 
contribution  was  to  withdraw  the  task  force 
which  had  been  placed  In  the  Middle  East 
for  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
peace."  Although  continuing  South  Africa's 
long-established  policy  of  non-interference 
in  the  affairs  of  others,  the  minister  did 
point  out  that  the  current  situation  empha- 
sized once  more  the  imfwrtance  to  the  world 
of  the  sea  route  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

For  the  third  time  in  the  past  30  years. 
South  Africa  has  to  step  in  and  help  solve 
the  traffic  problems  caused  by  the  closure  of 
the  Suez  Canal  to  shipping. 

Profiting  from  the  lessons  leamied  In  ths 


1066  crisis,  shlphandllng  and  ship  sup^riylng 
fadUttea  at  Ca^  Town.  Ihirban.  Port  Eliza- 
beth and  Bast  London.  South  Africa,  hav* 
been  Increased  from  two  to  four  times  their 
form«'  capacity,  and  even  without  the  recur- 
ring Sues  cloeurea.  the  importance  of  the 
Cape  route  ks  bound  to  increase  because  of 
the  trend  toward  m&mmoth  t&nkers  and  bulk 
carriers  too  big  to  transit  the  canal  when  it 
happens  to  be  open  and  or  available  to  west- 
ern shipping. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  Minister  Hllgard 
Muller  told  hi*  Parliament:  "We  hope  that 
the  time  will  arrive  when  it  wlU  be  fully 
realized  how  essential  it  is  that  the  sea  route 
around  the  Cape  must  be  kept  open  and 
safe  ...  It  is  simply  Incomprehensible  that 
those  who  benefit  from  our  action  (in  keep- 
ing it  open)  do  not  see  that  we  must  be 
assisted  In  carrying  out  this  task  as  weU  as 
possible  and  not  be  Impeded  in  doing  so." 

It  is  indeed. 


Ladies'  Diamond  Jubilee,  S.C  Sokol 
Yonth  Slet,  and  Fonr  Slowak  Conven- 
tions Enrich  Tear  of  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW    JKISKT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  July  23  will  be  one  which  is  most 
significant  to  the  Slovak  community  of 
America.  IXiring  that  week  the  First 
Catholic  Slovak  Ladies  Union  will  cele- 
brate its  diamond  jubilee  and  the  Year 
of  Faith  and  11th  Centenary  of  the  Ar- 
rival of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  following  article  from  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  which 
briefly  summarizes  the  activities  planned 
for  the  national  convention.  Tlie  recital 
of  events  is  testimony  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  a  fine  and  worthy  orga- 
nization. 

The  article  follows : 
Ladies'  Diamond  Jubilee.  S.C.  Sokol  Youth 
Slet,  and  Pour  Slovak  Conventions  En- 
rich Yeab  of  Faith 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 
The  Year  of  Faith  and  tihe  Eleventh 
Centenary  of  the  arrival  ot  88.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  In  Rome,  are  c^jeerved  In  the 
month  of  July  by  a  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the 
First  Catholic  Slovak  Ladles  Union  and  its 
2»th  National  Convention  at  the  Hotel 
Sheraton-Cleveland.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the 
23rd  NaUonal  Slet,  Track  and  Field  Mee*  and 
the  20th  National  Convention  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol  at  Hotel  Pick-Congress,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The  Sokol  Youth  will  meet  for  the  Physical 
Fitness  Program  on  July  20.  21  and  22  at  the 
Morton  West  High  School  Stadium,  Berwyn, 
111. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the  four  most 
significant  events  in  the  life  of  the  American 
Slovaks  in  this  the  Year  of  Faith,  besides 
the  National  Convention  of  the  First  Catho- 
lic Slovak  Union  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada, 
scheduled  for  Philadelphia  in  August.  It  Is 
the  largest  Slovak  fraternal  organization  in 
the  world.  Also,  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federa- 
tion Convention  and  the  Slovak  League  60th 
anniversary  celebration,  both  held  In  Cleve- 
land recently. 

SLOVAK    ladies    WILL    CELEBRATE     DIAMOND 
JUBILEE   AND   CONVENTION    IN  CLEVELAND 

Abiding  by  the  rule  "ladies  first,"  the  fol- 
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lowing   progrsjn   Is   taking  pUce   In  Cleve 
land.  O^  tor  the  DUunond  JubU^  oeletw» 

***Si  8»tup<l»y.  July  22,  OcmTentlon  Ball  imi 
take  place  at  tbe  Sheraton-caeTeland.  O.  The 
f amooB  aaaimy  Kaye  and  his  Swing  and  Sway 
Band  will  entertain. 

On  Sunday,  July  2S,  ptmtlfical  maw  wlU 
be  wdebratad  by  Mort  Rev.  Btehop  Clarence 
a  Issenmann  at  the  St.  John  Cathedral  at 
3  PM.  Bt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  M.  Tondra, 
8uT>r«ne  Chaplain.  wlU  preach.  Most  Rev. 
Bl^op  Andrew  G.  Grutfca.  Supreme  Honorary 
Prerident  of  the  Union  wUl  be  present  at  the 
man  with  other  prelates  and  priests. 

On  Sonday  evening  Convention  Banquet 
WlU  b«  held  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleve- 
land. O..  with  greetings  from  Mrs.  Susan 
MatuKftk.  Supreme  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Llpovsky.  Supreme  President,  wUl  be  t^st- 
mtetrew.  Invocation  wlU  be  pronounced  by 
Bishop  Grutka.  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  M.  K  Mlyna- 
lovlc  WlU  deliver  the  "toast"  to  the  'Diamond 
jubUee.  Mayor  Ralph  Locher  and  B^hop 
Isaemnann  wUl  address  the  gatho-lng.  Msgr. 
Tondra  will  make  the  presentation.  Mrs 
Frances  U  Mlxenko  wUl  sing,  accompanied 
by  Mrs  Anne  FuslUo.  editor  of  '•ZenskA 
Jednota".  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Jerome  Koval. 
O.S.B.  will  give  the  benediction. 

Entertainment  wUl  be  by  Jack  Morton 
Productions,  Inc.,  creators  and  producersof 
Pine  Entertainment  with  this  cast  of  The 
Volantea.  Lort  Wilson.  Sasha  Tormas,  Bob 
McGrath  and  Jimmy  Joyce.  Music  by  Al  Rubs 
and  his  orchestra.  »«„„rf„_ 

The  ComvenUon  wlU  open  on  Monday 
morning.  Masses  wlU  be  celebrated  every 
morning  In  the  Hotel  by  Msgr.  Tondra  and 
other  priests. 

On  Wednesday,  the  delegates  will  observe 
the  feast  of  their  patroness.  St.  Anna  at  Our 
Lady  of  Levocha  Shrine.  Bedford.  O..  where 
they  WUl  be  the  guests  of  t^e  Vincentlan 
Sisters.  Abbot  Koval  wlU  concelebrate  Slovak 
Liturgy.  Luncheon  wUl  be  at  the  Lumen 
Cordltun  High  School.  The  delegates  wUl  also 
visit  the  Villa  Sancta  Home  for  the  Aged. 
Beachwood.  O.  „  __ 

The  Convention  wlU  continue  unUl  Thurs- 
day after  the  election  and  InstaUatlon  of 
Supreme  Officers  will  take  place. 

The  organization  was  founded  In  Cleve- 
land. O..  75  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Anna  Hurban 
and  eight  Slovak  women  with  the  aid  of  Rev. 
Stephen  Purdek.  Now  It  has  a  membership 
of  96  000  and  assets  of  42  mlUlon  dollars  and 
with  the  modem  Home  for  the  Aged.  Over 
460  delegates  are  attending  this  Convention. 

SLOVAK   CATHOUC    SOKAL    HAS    10-DAY    PBOCaAM 
IN    CHICAGO 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  has  a  10-day  pro- 
gram in  Chicago,  ni.  It  will  °P«°  °!lWf5;^!!: 
^y  evening.  July  19.  when  «>0  <imiers 
will  congregate  with  their  commanders  and 
^mmandresses  at  the  Hotel  Pick-Congress. 

Here  the  holy  mass  will  be  celebrated  for 
the  drtUers  and  delegates  each  morning  at 
the  hotel  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Emil  R. 
Suchon.  Supreme  Chaplain  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Physical  Fitness  Program  wll  toke 
Dl^e  at  the  Morton  West  High  School  Sta- 
dl?S^  Berwyn.  HI.,  where  the  drillers  will  be 
transported  each  day. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  Touth  Victory 
Dance  wUl  take  place  at  the  "elf  ^°Afl^ 
Hotel  with  two  orchestras.  The  Sok°l  Qu^n 
will  be  crowned.  Mrs.  Mary  Plroch.  Ladles 
supreme  Vloe-?resldent.  wUl  be  ^  charge  of 
the  crowning  ceremonies  and  also  is  arrang- 
ing a  Handicraft  Exhibition  with  Mrs.  Tony 
Hletko.  local  chairman. 

On  Sunday  morning.  Most  Rev.  Aloyslus 
Wvcislo.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago  as  rep- 
reLnUtlve  of  His  Eminence  John  P.  Cardinal 
Cody  will  celebrate  pontlflclal  mass  at  St. 
Michael's  Church,  assisted  by  the  local  pastor, 
Sev.  Armand  Gress,  O.S.B..  Rev.  Daniel  B^ 
mancik  and  other  prelates  and  P»-le««.  J"- 
Rev.  Msgr.  EmU  R.  Suchon.  Supreme  Chap- 
uan  win  preach.  Dinner  wUl  follow  in  St. 
Mlchsel'a  Parish  Ball. 


The  National  Blet  wlU  take  place  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  1»  Berywn.  Dl..  ^lere  Jo«epl» 
O.  Prusa,  Supreme  Secretary  and  General 
Chairman  wlU  welcome  the  participants.  Paul 
C.  Fallat,  Supreme  President,  will  apeak  for 
the  organization.  Mayor  Dolezal  wUl  welcome 
the  guests  and  Congressman  Donald  Rums- 
field  win  deUver  the  principal  address. 

The  Physical  Fitness  program  Is  under  the 
■upervlslon  of  Stephen  C.  Burlcan,  Supreme 
Commander;  Mrs.  Irene  Matuschak,  Su- 
preme Commandress;  Prank  PetrufT,  Su- 
preme Sportt  and  Athletic  Director  and 
members  of  the  Supreme  Technical  Board. 
Over  600  drillers  wUl  take  part  In  the  pic- 
turesque   mass    exhibition. 

On  Monday  morning  at  8  ajn.  Chicago 
Time,  Bt.  Rev.  Abbot  Thodore  G.  Kojls, 
O.S.B..  supreme  honorary  chaplain,  wlU  cele- 
brate pontifical  mass  at  the  hotel.  Msgr. 
Suchon  win  preach.  The  Convention  wUl 
formally  open  with  the  welcome  address 
by  Joseph  G.  Prusa,  general  chairman;  John 
Kedzuf.  local  chairman.  Paul  C.  Fallat.  Su- 
preme President,  wUl  deliver  the  keynote 
address. 

The  business  of  the  Convention  will  fol- 
low On  Monday  evening  delegates  will  t>e 
guests  of  the  local  committee  at  St.  Simon 
Parish  of  which  Rev.  Daniel  Romanclk  la 
pastor  and  Rev.  Richard  Skrlba,  assistant 
pastor. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  delegates  wUl 
visit  the  Slovak  Benedlcttne  Sisters  Convent 
at  Tlnley  Park.  HI. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  Convention  Ban- 
quet wiU  be  held. 

There  are  oyer  360  delegates  and  supreme 
officers  attending  the  convention. 

The  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  was  founded 
m  Passaic,  a  J.,  on  July  4,  1905,  with  43 
members.  One  of  them,  the  only  living 
founder.  Mr.  Andrew  Klukoaovsky  of  Clifton, 
N.J.,  will  be  the  guest  at  the  Convention. 
The  organization  has  assets  of  22  mUlion 
dollars  and  a  membership  of  52.000.  It  pub- 
lishes the  Katollcky  Sokol  weekly  and  the 
Priatel'  Dletok  monthly  for  the  youth. 

The  last  convention  of  the  organization 
was  held  In  Chicago  in  1924. 

We  felicitate  both  the  Slovak  CathoUc 
Sokol  and  the  First  Catholic  Slovak  Ladles 
Union  and  wish  them  success  In  their  de- 
liberations and  God's  blessing. 


told  me  of  the  trip  he  and  Mrs.  Younger 
enjoyed  to  Africa  alter  the  adjournment 
ol,t±»e  89th  Congress.  It  Is  obvious  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Younger  enjoyed  traveling, 
and  had  traveled  extensively  in  our  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  11th  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia has  lost  a  true  representative  of 
the  people,  and  the  entire  Nation  has  lost 
a  prudent  and  dedicated  pubUc  servant. 

As  the  poet  Tennyson  said,  "The  finger 
of  God  touched  him  and  he  slept."  I  am 
sure  that  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  know  Akt  Younger  are  richer  and 
blessed  by  that  experience. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Younger  and 
the  family  my  deepest  sympathy. 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Yonnger 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  vniGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 
Mr  WAMPLER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  deparUd  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Younger,  of  California. 

I  came  to  know  Art  Younger  during 
the  first  days  of  the  83d  Congress  when 
we  were  both  freshmen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  there 
was  a  disparity  in  our  ages,  I  came  to 
know  and  to  respect  him  as  a  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

After  art  absence  of  12  years.  Art 
YotmcER  was  one  of  the  first  to  greet  me 
when  I  returned  as  a  Member  of  the  90th 
Congress.  He  welcomed  me  back  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  in  typical  fashion, 
offered  me  friendly  assistance  in  reestab- 
Ushlng  here  in  Washington. 

I  remember  well  our  conversation  In 
which  we  reminisced  about  our  previous 
congressional  service  together.  He  also 


Rural  Electrification  in  Vietnam  Assitted 
by  U.S.  REA  Leaders 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 
Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  know  the  tremendously  effective 
job  of  our  rural  electric  cooperatives  have 
done  In  America— their  role  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  our  rural  and 
smalltown  areas. 

However,  the  current  Issue  of  Trai- 
nessee  magazine  discusses  another  phase 
of  the  activities  of  the  leadership  in  this 
great  rural  electric  activity  which  Is 
richly  deserving  of  commendation. 

This  phase  otf  their  activity  deals  with 
the  rural  electrification  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam, assisted  by  such  leaders  in  the  field 
as  Mr.  J.  C.  Hundley,  manager  of  the 
Termessee  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion and  Mr.  Paul  Tidwell,  manager  of 
the  Meriwether  Lewis  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, CentervilJe,  Tenn.  These  men  and 
others  are  doing  a  great  work  in  this 
area.  ,  , 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  in  general.  I  in- 
clude the  article.  "Co-op  Electrification 
Precedes  Peace  in  South  Vietnam,"  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

CO-OP     ELECTRinCATION      PRECEDES     ^E.^CE    m 

South  Vietnam 
(EorroK's  Note.— Nations,  the  majority  of 
■whose   citizens   are   poorly   educated,  whose 
standards  or  living  are  extremely  low,  ana 
whose   futures   look   far   from    bright-such 
nations  are  often  the  ones  which  are  subject 
to   attack,    either    militarily   or   with  sucn 
ideologies  as  Communism.  Our  Federal  Oot- 
ernment   has   long  recognized   this,   as  ev  - 
denced  by  its  foreign  aid  programs,  but  « 
wasn't  until  a  few  years  ago  that  an  agency 
of  the  Government,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  In  cooperation  with  w 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Assocu- 
tlon,  launched  a  concerted  campaign  to  ne  p 
electrify  unserved  areas  of  these  underdevel- 
oped nations,  meaning  the  rural,  village  mq 
small  town  areas,  many  of  whose  residenii 
have  never  seen  an  electric  light.  At  iea« 
two  Tennesseans.  PpuI  Tidwell,  M.^nager  M 
Meriwether    Lewis    Electric    Co-op,   Cen^- 
vUle.    and   J.   C.   Hundley.    M^mager  of  tM 
Tennessee   Electric   Cooperative   A^sociaUM. 
Naahvllle.  have  made  overseas  trips  w  rL 
duct  surveys  preliminary  to  rural  clectrinc»- 
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aon  in  the  nations  which  they  visited.  Other 
gryop  ofBclalB  throughout  our  nation  have 
given  of  their  time  and  talents  to  help  bring 
the  blessings  of  electricity  to  underdevel- 
oped nations  throughout  the  world.  The 
electrification  program  of  one  such  nation. 
South  Vietnam,  has  one  cooperative  ener- 
gized and  others  nearlng  that  stage.  The 
story  which  follows,  in  two  installments,  is 
the  story  of  rural  electrification  in  South 
Vietnam,  a  blessing  which  can  help  so  many 
people  in  this  small,  underdeveloped  nation 
as  an  instrument  for  progress  which  is  pre- 
ceding the  peace  for  which  we  hope  and 
pray  for  and  for  all  nations  everywhere.) 

Rural  electrification  is  coming  to  Vietnam. 
It  can't  happen  soon  enough  for  approxi- 
mately 42.500  families  who  will  become  mem- 
bers of  three  recently-founded  cooperatives 
In  the  war-torn  country.  To  these  people, 
who  rely  on  oil  lamps  for  light  and  who  gen- 
erate power  by  the  use  of  strong  arms  and 
legs,  the  prospect  of  electric  power  Is  an 
exciting  one. 

Already  one  hamlet  near  Dalat,  174  miles 
nu'th  of  Saigon,  has  been  energized,  while 
another  hamlet  nearby  is  currently  being 
wired  for  electricity.  Only  the  delayed  com- 
pletion of  a  pole-treating  plant  is  preventing 
tlie  electrification  of  other  hamlets  whose  in- 
habitants have  already  Joined  into  coopera- 
tive associations.  So  far,  there  are  19.950 
paid-up  members. 

The  idea  of  taking  electric  jKjwer  to  a 
pre-selected  group  of  Vietnamese  families 
was  discussed  in  1965,  when  President  John- 
ion  promised  that  the  U.S.  government 
would  help  complete  an  electrification  pro- 
gram. The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association  (NRECA)  had  formulated 
plans  for  such  a  program  following  arrival 
of  its  representatives  in  Vietnam  in  1965. 

Under  the  NRECA  plan,  carried  out  under 
a  non-profit  contract  with  tlie  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  three  dis- 
tribution cooperatives  were  formed  in  Viet- 
nam in  1965. 

The  largest  cooperative  has  been  estab- 
lished approximately  90  miles  south  of  Sai- 
gon, at  Long  Xuyen,  where  25.000  families 
will  benefit  from  the  new  electric  pwwer.  As 
there  is  no  ready  source  of  electricity  at 
Long  Xuyen.  two  1500  kw  generators  are  now 
being  installed.  The  generators  were  shipped 
to  Saigon,  loaded  into  trucks,  and  taken  by 
convoy  along  a  Viet  Cong-controlled  high- 
way to  their  destination. 

A  second  cooperative  has  been  established 
at  Tuyen  Due,  a  vegetable  growing  area 
north  of  Saigon.  In  addition  to  hundreds 
of  snail  farms,  a  large  tea  plantation  is  lo- 
cated at  Tuyen  Due.  where  approximately 
lO.OOO  families  and  associated  industries  will 
receive  electric  power. 

A  third  coojierative  is  located  only  20  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon  on  Highway  One.  This 
cooperative  has  been  set  up  in  the  Due  Tu 
ilistrict,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  giant  new 
American  military  base  of  Long  Binh. 

Due  Tu  is  composed  of  16  hamlets  in  which 
approximately  7,000  families  will  eventually 
haw  electric  f>ower.  According  to  the  co- 
operative advisor.  Louie  E.  Sanslng.  a  former 
co-op  manager  from  Hamburg,  Arkansas,  the 
only  thing  holding  up  electrification  Is  the 
lack  of  poles. 

"These  people  are  really  anxious  and  they 
keep  asking  why  the  delay."  Mr.  Sanslng 
•aid.  His  Job  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
board  members,  help  advise  the  coojjerative, 
and  act  as  liaison  between  the  various  inter- 
ested parties. 

As  cement  poles  are  too  expensive  for  use 
In  Vietnam,  a  pole- treating  plant  has  been 
«hiK)ed  from  the  United  States  and  should 
he  ready  for  use  by  July  or  August.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  timber  available  in  Vietnam, 
Md  the  poles  can  be  treated  and  shipped  to 
"«  cooperatives  much  more  cheaply  than 
*ould  be  the  case  if  cement  poles  were  used. 

However,  all  kinds  of  obstacles  have  pre- 
sented the  immediate  construction  of  tlie 


treatment  plant  In  Phan  Rang,  a  coastal 
town  175  miles  north  of  Saigon.  After  several 
delays  in  Neir  Orleans,  the  pole- treating 
plant  was  shipped  to  Vietnam.  Due  to  tb« 
priorities  of  military  equipment  and  the 
carelessness  of  some  Army  dock  workers,  the 
treatment  plant  was  unloaded  on  the  beach. 
where  it  was  submerged  by  the  first  high 
tide.  Some  of  the  equipment  has  been  looted 
on  the  way,  and  salt  water  corroded  the  rest. 

NRECA  workers  have  been  spending 
months  trying  to  make  the  plant  functional. 
If  all  goes  well,  it  may  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  mid-summer. 

In  the  meantime,  cooperative  members  are 
wondering  why  there  is  no  electricity.  To 
meet  this  growing  need,  an  attempt  is  now 
Ijelng  made  to  persuade  the  U.S.  Army  to 
lend  some  poles  which  were  shipped  from 
the  United  States. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end Newsday  published  a  story  by  Judge 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman  relating  to  the 
most  important  domestic  issue  of  the 
moment.  The  timing  of  this  story,  com- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  eve  of  a  nationwide 
crisis  caused  by  a  threatened  railroad 
strike,  was  most  appropriate.  The  arti- 
cle is  well  written,  well  thought  out.  and 
deserves  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  all  citizens  in  the 
Nation  who  are  striving  so  hard  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  nationwide  strike  af- 
fecting the  national  interest.  I  am  there- 
fore placing  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  this  day  when  the  Congress 
is  being  called  upon  to  take  emergency 
action  to  protect  the  public: 

A  Better  Wat   To  Handle  Strikes 
(By  Samuel  I.  Rosenman t 

Mr.  O  Citizen  (O  for  Outraged)  picks  up 
his  newspaper  on  June  15.  1961,  and  reads 
that  this  is  the  24th  day  of  a  national  mari- 
time strike.  Hundreds  of  ships  are  idle,  cargo 
Is  piling  up.  much  of  it  is  rotting,  interna- 
tional contracts  cannot  be  fulfilled,  thou- 
sands of  American  firms  are  being  severely 
strained.  The  secretary  of  labor  had  told 
the  President  only  eight  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike  that  it  would  imperil 
national  health  and  safety  if  It  continued. 
And  it  had,  for  16  more  days. 

Mr.  Citizen  mutters:  'Something  has  to 
be  done  about  this  immediately,  and  also 
to  prevent  It  again  in  the  future.  There's 
got  to  be  some  law  about  it." 

But  in  the  months  and  years  that  follow, 
he  still  reads  of  threatened  strikes,  or  of 
actual  long  strikes,  in  stevedoring,  bitumi- 
nous coal  mines,  atomic  energy  plants,  basic 
steel  mills,  newspapers,  the  New  York  City 
subway  and  bus  system,  long-distance  truck- 
ing, meat  packing,  communications,  fabri- 
cating steel  mills,  aircraft  manufacturing. 
And  each  time  Mr.  Citizen  complains  that 
something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Quite  apart  from  danger  or  Inconvenience 
to  the  public  is  the  Immense  loss  to  the 
striking  workers  and  their  employers.  In 
1965,  for  example,  in  all  industrial  disputes 
3.963  work  stoppages  occurred  which  in- 
volved 1.550,000  workers  Idleness  amounted 
to  23J00  000  man-day.s.  Of  these  strikes.  221 
lasted  90  days  or  more.  They  averaged  35 
davs. 


There  was  a  time  within  memory  when 
It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  even  to 
form  a  union  strong  enough  to  strike.  Lack 
ot  union  funds,  the  right  of  an  employer 
to  discourage  or  even  to  fire  anyone  who 
Joined  a  union,  lack  of  Individual  savings, 
competition  among  workers  for  one  Job.  the 
activities  of  professional  strikebreakers  and 
strong-arm  men.  the  alacrity  of  many  courts 
to  grant  injunctions  against  strikes — these 
were  shameful  items  in  the  American  past  in 
labor-management  relations.  There  was  no 
semblance  of  bargaining  equality  between 
an  employer  and  an  employe. 

That  era  is  behind  us. 

Starting  with  the  once-revolutionary  prin- 
ciple that  a  man  was  entitled  by  law  to  Join 
a  union  of  his  choice,  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, equality  of  economic  strength  between 
management  and  labor  was  gradually  estab- 
lished. Today  unions  sit  around  the  bar- 
gaining table  not  as  suppliants,  but  as 
equals. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  play  an  active 
role — albeit  rather  anonymous — in  some 
small  part  of  this  progress  since  1933.  I  take 
great  -°rsonal  pride  in  this  growth  of  the 
labor  movement.  I  am  sure  that  this  article 
win  bring  down  upon  me  the  criticism,  if 
not  the  imprecations,  of  all  my  friends  in 
the  labor  movement.  But'  what  I  urge  here 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  coming  from  an  old 
reactionary  or  labor  baiter. 

My  thesis,  boldly  and  broadly  stated,  is 
that — with  labor  equality  insured  by  our 
many  labor  laws — the  right  to  strike  should 
be  curtailed  when  It  is  in  conflict  with  the 
public  interest,  and  that  some  form  of  final 
compulsory  decision  must  be  provided. 

I  would  limit  It — at  least  initially — to  cer- 
tain well-defined  Industries:  transportation 
by  land,  sea  and  air;  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion of  any  material  necessary  to  national 
health  or  security:  communications;  and  es- 
sentlal  public,  municlpjal  and  state  services 
such  as  police,  fire,  sanitation,  subways  and 
buses,  hospitals,  and  public  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies. 

By  compulsory  decision,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  compulsory  arbitration  by  an  ad  hoc 
appointed  board  of  arbitrators,  I  mean  by  a 
separate  system  of  labor  courts  and  a  sepa- 
rate labor  Judiciary  with  the  sole  function  of 
deciding  labor  disputes. 

To  the  outraged  citizen  who  demands  a  law> 
to  prevent  further  stoppages  I  reply;  There 
is  a  law — in  fact,  several  laws — but  these  laws 
do  not  prevent  or  stop  strikes  often  enough. 
Besides,  and  equally  important,  the  laws 
never  prevent  all  the  distress  and  economic 
disarray  which  even  a  threat  of  a  strike  in  a 
vital   Industry  brings  about 

What  are  the  present  laws? 

There  is  the  Railway  Labor  .\ct  of  1926. 
which  covers  disputes  Involving  railroads  in 
interstate  commerce  and  airlines  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce.  When  disputes 
are  not  settled,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
(three  members  appointed  by  the  President* 
tries  to  bring  about  a  settlement  or  to  sug- 
gest compulsory  arbitration.  If  arbitration 
is  rejected  (as  it  almost  always  is)  and  there 
is  substantial  danger  that  commerce  may  be 
interrupted  to  deprive  any  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation,  the 
board  notifies  the  President,  The  President 
may  then  create  a  Railway  Emergency  Board 
to  Investigate  and  report  within  30  days  Dur- 
Inc  these  30  days,  and  the  next  30.  no  strike  or 
lockout  or  change  of  employment  rules  can 
take  place.  This  is  the  so-called  60-day  "cool- 
Ing-oflf"    period 

There  Is  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  of  1947  to 
deal  with  nontranslt  disputes  that  might  re- 
sult in  a  national  emergency  when  an  entire 
Industry,  or  a  substantial  part  of  an  indus- 
try, is  involved.  If  the  President  sees  a  peril 
to  the  national  health  or  safety,  he  may  ap- 
point a  board  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  end 
report  publicly  on  the  issues — without  rec- 
ommendations. He  then  directs  the  attorney 
general   to  get  a  court  injunction,  which  is 
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twu&Uy  granted.  For  the  next  00  dsys,  tb« 
piartlea  are  mpposed  to  negotiate  with,  tba 
a«siatanoe  oC  U^.  mediation  aerrloea.  DtBing 
those  00  daya  the  Preeldent  may  recwiTen* 
the  board  to  make  a  further  pabUc  reports 
In  the  next  16  days  the  National  lAbor  Bela- 
tlocM  Board  must  hold  an  employes'  election 
on  the  final  management  offer,  and  must  re- 
port the  results  within  five  days.  Thus  a  cool- 
Ing-ofl  period  ot  80  days  Is  provided.  If  the 
workers  do  not  accept,  which  is  usual,  the 
parties  are  then  free  to  strike  or  lockout  and 
the  Preeldent  must  give  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations. 

From  1947  through  1966,  Taft-Hartley  was 
Invoked  34  times — 10  by  President  Truman 
(whose  veto  of  the  act  was  overruled  by  Oon- 
gress) ,  seven  by  President  Elsenhower  and 
six  by  President  Kennedy.  Injxmctlons  had  to 
be  obtained  from  the  courts  In  20  of  these 
disputes.  Settlements  were  reached  during 
the  cooling -off  period  In  10  disputes,  tn  seven 
the  strikes  l>egan  or  were  continued  even 
after  the  coollng-off  period,  tn  the  same  20- 
year  period,  109  emergency  boards  were  set 
up  under  the  Railway  L>abor  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  major  federal  statutes, 
many  states  have  laws  dealing  with  media- 
tion, fact-finding  and  settlement  of  Intra- 
state industrial  disputes. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  with  these 
boards.  In  1946  I  was  appointed  to  one  by 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  who  was  faced 
with  an  imminent  subway  and  bus  strike. 
On  July  15,  1949.  President  Truman  appoint- 
ed me  to  a  three-man  special  board  when  a 
steal  strike  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
On  June  36,  1961,  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed m«  to  a  Taft-Hartley  board  in  a 
natloiULl  maritime  strike.  In  1963  President 
Kennedy  appointed  me  chairman  of  an 
emergency  bocud  under  the  Railway  I^ibor 
Act. 

Among  my  colleagues  on  those  four  boards 
were  Clark  Kerr,  then  president  of  the  Unl- 
Terslty  o<  Oallfomla;  Carroll  Daugherty, 
James  J.  Healy,  David  L.  Cole  and  Nathan 
Felnalnger,  all  experienced  labor  arbltrat<»« 
and  ooncillators  of  outstanding  reputation. 

So  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  process  at  work.  I  have  been  In  many  long 
Msslona  with  the  parties  sei>arately  and 
Jointly.  I  have  seen  the  parties  come  closer 
together,  but  have  also  seen  their  tempers 
beating  up  Instead  of  "ooollng  off." 

I  am  convinced  that  there  eventually  comes 
a  time,  after  all  the  collective  bargsdnlng. 
mediation,  fact-finding  and  recomnsenda- 
tlons  have  failed,  when  some  third  entity 
must  oome  In  and  settle  those  parts  of  a 
labor  dispute  on  which  the  parties  cannot 
or  will  not  agree. 

Until  now  the  only  way,  other  than  by 
consent  to  arbitration,  has  been  to  send  the 
matter  to  Congress.  This  happened  in  the 
1963  ran  dispute,  and  has  already  happened 
twice  tn  1967. 

The  1963  altoatlon,  involving  railroad  fire- 
men, shows  how  desperately  the  government 
tries  to  avoid  compulsory  arbitration  until  tt 
la  tip  against  the  gun.  And  what  happened 
In  1963  Is  being  repeated — and  even  com- 
pounded— by  what  la  now  going  on  tn  the 
railroad  Industry. 

The  principal  question  In  dispute  In  1963 
was  whether  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  to  discontinue  by  attrition,  pension, 
or  Job  retraining  and  relocation  the  services 
of  flrenvcn  who  vised  to  stoke  steam  locomo- 
tives but  who  were  no  longer  necessary  on 
diesel  freight  trains.  Here's  a  chronology 
from  1959,  when  it  all  began: 

NoTember  1059.  Notice  served  by  railroads 
of  a  change  In  rules  re:  firemen. 

Oct.  174^1961.  Creation  of  a  presidential 
oommlaslon  representing  management,  labor 
and  the  public.  (Out&lde  the  Railway  Labc»' 
Act,  It  did  not  h&ve  powers  to  decide  but 
merely  to  recommend.)  It  devoted  13  months 
of  study,  had  96  days  ot  hearings,  took  15,306 
pages  of  testtmony  and  examined  319  exhibits 
totalloc  20.139  iwees. 


P^.  2.  196S.  The  commission's  recommen- 
dations wer«  reluctantly  accepted  by  ths 
rallrcMuls  but  not  by  the  unions. 

AprU  a,  19SS.  Creation  at  a  Railway  Labor 
Act  board,  of  which  I  was  chairman. 

May  13,  1063.  Our  report  Issued.  No  settle- 
ment was  reached  and  a  strike  became  immi- 
nent involving  94  per  cent  of  railroad  em- 
ployes. 

June  8,  1968.  President  Kennedy  persuaded 
the  parties  to  maintain  the  statiu  quo 
through  July  10.  The  secretary  of  labor  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  Intervened 
from  June  4  to  July  10.  1963,  and  there  were 
about   100  meetings.  No  settlement. 

July  9,  1968.  One  day  before  the  deadline, 
the  President  suggested  final  arbitration  by 
his  former  secretary  of  labor  and  then  asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg.  The  carriers  agreed,  but  the 
unions  did  not. 

July  10.  1963.  The  President  got  both  sides 
to  agree  to  an  extension  to  July  29,  and  to 
his  appointment  of  a  new  committee  of  six 
members  of  the  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee  to  review  the  facts  and  report. 
There  is  no  statute  providing  for  this  third 
committee. 

July  19,  1963.  This  committee  reported. 
No  settlement. 

July  22,  1963.  Seven  days  before  the  next 
deadline,  the  President  finally  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  legislation.  Exten- 
sive congresalonal  hearings  took  place  while 
further  mediation  was  attempted,  and  the 
deadline  was  postp>oned  to  Aug.  39. 

Aug.  29.  1963.  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
strike.  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
calling  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  the 
firemen  Issue  by  a  new  seven-man  board  (the 
fourth  board)  and  further  negotiation  of  the 
other  issues.  The  arbitration  award  was  to 
be  valid,  however,  for  only  two  years. 

The  new  board  held  hearings  again  and 
made  Its  award,  providing  for  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  the  firemen.  The  railroads  accepted 
If,  the  unions  rejected  It.  The  award  was  un- 
successfully challenged  by  the  unions  up  to 
the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

The  award  of  this  board  was  carried  out, 
but  the  legislation  provided  that  it  lapse  on 
May  7,  1966.  The  entire  matter  is  before  us 
again  Just  as  It  was  back  in  1959,  unsettled 
and  a  fruitful  source  for  a  national  strike, 
even  though  the  other  Issues  were  settled 
by  the  interyention  of  President  Johnson. 

During  all  the  developments  following  the 
President's  message  of  July  22,  1963,  which 
clearly  provided  for  compulsory  arbitration, 
all  the  political  figures  In  the  White  House 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  kept  Insisting — with 
solemn  face  and  without  a  smile — that  they 
were  not  really  exercising  compulsion,  but 
were  providing  for  a  continuance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Of  course,  this  was  pure  po- 
litical hokum  which  fooled  nobody,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  unions. 

Now  take  a  look  at  1967.  and  you  will  see 
the  same  kind  of  shilly-shallying  again  at 
play  in  another  threatened  strike  by  six 
different  tmion  representing  137,000  nonop- 
erating  railroad  shop  workers.  Indeed,  It  Is 
a  little  more  ridiculous : 

1.  An  Emergency  Railway  Act  board  made 
recommendations  for  a  settlement,  which 
the  unions  rejected,  and  a  strike  was  set  for 
April  13. 

2.  The  President  asked  for  agreement  ex- 
tending the  80-day  deadline,  but  the  unions 
refused. 

3.  The  President  then  asked  Congress  to 
extend  the  deadline  for  20  days  until  May 
3.  It  did — on  April  12,  a  day  before  the  dead- 
line. 

4.  Congress,  at  the  President's  request  on 
April  30,  nearly  the  last  moment,  again  ex- 
tended the  deadline  to  June  19. 

5.  On  May  3,  the  old  deadline,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
legislation  to  (a)  outlaw  any  rail  strike  imtll 
Jan.  1.  1909,  (b)  provide  a  new.  flve-man 
board  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  wltiiln 
90  days,  an4  (c)   If  none  was  reached,  the 


B.  and  (c)   If 


board  would  make  a  final  decision  to  tskt 
effect  Immediately  and  remain  effective  until 
Jan.  1.  1969. 

Of  course,  anyone  could  see — as  did  all  ttit 
disputants — thst  the  entire  plan  was  oom- 
pulsory  arbitration  If  further  mediation  by 
this  third  panel  failed.  (It  would  take  effect, 
however,  only  untU  Jan.  1,  1969.)  But  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Department  ot 
Labor  called  it  "extended  collective  bargain- 
Ing  and  mediation  to  finality." 

Organized  labor  ridiculed  this  descrtpUoa 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  proceeded  to 
fight  It  bitterly  In  Congress.  The  rallroadi 
approved  the  legislation,  but  pointed  oM 
that  it  was  only  a  temporary  palliative— «g 
the  last  arbitration  on  the  railroad  firemen 
Issue  had  proven  to  be — and  repeated  th^ 
demand  for  a  peramnent  compulsory  arbi- 
tration law. 

The  bill  is  having  a  hard  time  In  Congress 
which  of  course  has  recognized  the  propoe»i 
for  what  It  is — compulsory  arbitration.  It 
can  feel  the  labor  leaders  looking  over  Iti 
shoulders,  insisting  on  the  right  to  strike 
and  tie  up  the  nation's  economy,  unless  there 
Is  seizure  by  the  government.  Of  course,  iei- 
zure  has  nearly  always  proven  a  fine  weapoa 
for  the  unions,  for  they  have  a  better  chance 
of  getting  what  they  want  from  the  govern- 
ment than  from  the  railroads.  Seizure  reaOj 
solves  nothing  permanently,  and  is  a  much 
more  drastic  departure  from  the  traditions  cf 
a  free  economy  than  the  President's  proposal. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  substantially 
In  accord  with  the  President's  message.  But 
not  the  House.  There,  after  bitter  debate, 
the  bin  was  emasculated  by  striking  out  tte 
final  compulsory  feature.  In  effect,  if  there- 
fore is  nothing  more  than  an  adjoummoit 
of  the  strike  for  90  more  days.  As  thli  ti 
being  written  the  bill  is  going  to  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  The  unions  agreed  to 
postpone  the  strike  from  the  deadline  at 
June  19,  until  such  time  as  Congress  agreei 
on  a  bill,  and  have  proceeded  to  fight  tiM 
compulsory  feature  as  it  had  so  successfully 
in  the  House. 

This  passlng-the-buck  between  the  White 
House  and  Caprttol  Hill  is  a  repetition  of  the 
1963  railroad  crisis.  Congress  is  JusuaabJj 
irritated  at  having  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
siblUty  for  Individual  labor  disputes  with 
all  its  political  UablUtles,  a  function  wtlcti 
is  executive  rather  than  legislative. 

Congress,  consisting  of  535  members.  Is  by 
its  very  nature  unqualified  to  find  a  fair 
settlement;  It  does  not  have  the  time  or 
facilities,  and  It  will  of  necessity  be  actuated 
by  politics.  It  should  not  be  called  upon  for 
these  ad  hoc  emergency  strikes,  any  more 
than  In  the  many  functions  which  It  bu 
delegated  to  ttoe  respective  admin istratlTe 
agencies,  such  as  granting  television  aod 
radio  licenses  (FCC) ,  fixing  rates  and  regula- 
tions for  interstate  electricity  and  gas  (PPC), 
and  many  others. 

This  Is  the  fourth  time  In  the  past  year 
that  Congress  has  had  to  come  to  ^ps  wlft 
a  strike  measure.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
only  ultimate  solution  is  some  form  of  settle- 
ment by  compulsion;  yet  all  hope  thst  by 
delay  there  may  be  some  so-called  voluntary 
settlement. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  d 
1966,  promised  to  propose  general  legislation 
to  prevent  emergency  strikes.  This  promije 
was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  sub- 
way strike  In  New  York  City.  The  President, 
however,  has  failed  as  yet  to  carry  out  hl< 
promise.  He  appointed  a  task  force  to  adviw 
him  on  how  to  meet  the  problems  generally 
and  permanently,  but  he  has  not  publtahed 
the  task  force's  recommendations — if  it  made 
any. 

The  President  says  that  he  has  not  yet 
found  a  satisfactory  permanent  proposal.  Of 
course,  If  what  he  means  is  legislation  "Mt- 
isfactory"  to  management  and  labor,  he  li 
looking  for  an  Impossible  trtopla.  But  it  IJ 
equally  Important  to  find  one  "Batlsfactory" 
to  the  public  and  fair  to  both  sldes-swl 
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that  is  easy.  Neither  he  nor  the  congressional 
leaders,  however,  want  to  make  the  first  Jump 
into  the  cold  water  of  compulsion. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  Preeldent  has  given 
up  and  has  asked  Congress  to  find  a  "satls- 
ftctory"  permanent  solution — ^rtilch  he  has 
not  been  able  to  do — for  emergency  strikes. 
It  iB  difficult  to  see  how  or  why  Congress 
ahould  undertake  this  politically  dangerous 
chore  when  the  President,  after  17  months 
of  striving  to  ccmtrlve  a  "satisfactory"  law, 
passes  the  buck  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Even  If  no  strike  occurs  on  the  railroads.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  economy  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  uncertainty,  the  delay  and  the 
hssard  of  planning  ahead.  This  Is  true  of 
tlireatened  strikes  In  all  Industries.  Coollng- 
off  periods  are  fine,  but  the  public  gets  no 
share  of  the  cooling.  Opposition  to  compul- 
aory  arbitration  has  come  with  equal  inten- 
sity from  widely  diverse  ends  of  the  political 
and  economic  spectrum.  The  subject  has 
made  as  incredible  a  set  of  bedfellows  as  can 
be  imagined :  Wayne  Morse  and  Barry  Gold- 
water;  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers. 

Morse  in  1963  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  compulsory  arbitration  "attacks 
In  my  Judgment  some  basic  foundations  of 
economic  freedom  In  this  Republic."  In  the 
same  debate  Goldwater  said,  "It  can  mean 
price  control,  wage  control,  quality  oon- 
liol,  and  even  place  of  employment  con- 
trol." The  APL-CIO  has  said  that  "compul- 
Kjry  arbitration  means  loss  of  freedom." 
And  the  NAM  has  said  that  it  "violates  the 
American  concept  of  freedom,  under  which 
the  government  Is  the  servant  rather  than 
the  master  of  the  people." 

Of  cotirse,  these  statements  are  all  emo- 
tional and  grossly  exaggerated.  I  am  sure 
the  same  kinds  of  charges  were  made  when 
the  federal  government  was  advancing — 
In  violation  of  "freedom  of  contract" — to 
abolish  child  labor,  limit  hours  of  labor  for 
wcanen  in  Industry,  establish  decent  mini- 
mum wages  and  many  other  items  of  social 
legislation  that  are  now  accepted  as  normal 
areas  of  concern  by  the  government. 

Labor  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
In  two  out  of  three  major  fields  of  Industrial 
strife,  it  has  voluntarily  and  without  too 
much  persuasion  given  up  Its  "economic 
freedom"  and  its  right  to  strike.  There  are 
three  principal  categories  of  labor  disputes, 
til  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  causes 
lor  strikes.  These  are  (1)  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes as  to  which  union  should  represent  the 
workers  in  a  plant  or  Industry.  (2)  "griev- 
ances" arising  out  of  the  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  existing  labor  contracts, 
»nd  (3)  making,  renewing,  or  reopening  of 
bssic  labor  contracts. 

By  now,  the  first  two  categories  have 
largely  been  abolished  as  causes  for  strikes. 
Nearly  all  labor  contracts  contain  provisions 
that  any  dispute  about  the  meaning  or  ap- 
plication  of  the  contract,  or  grievances, 
ahould  be  determined  by  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, either  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  or  by  re- 
ferral to  an  agreed  upon  "Impartial  chair- 
man" or  "impartial  umpire."  This  is  quid 
pro  quo  for  a  no-strlke  clause  in  the  con- 
tact. With  respect  to  Industries  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  grievances  or  problems 
ot  InterpreUUon  at  applicability  are  re- 
ferred by  statute  to  the  National  Railroad 
Adjustment  Board  for  decision. 

The  only  category  of  disputes  not  covered 
oy  statute  or  agreement  is  the  making  of 
•  new  contract.  The  arguments  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  this  cate- 
gory are  well-known,  and  have  been  advanced 
in  many  places.  Of  course,  most  Americans 
would  prefer  setUement  by  collective  bar- 
ejjnlag.  They  would  not  even  object  too 
•trenuously  to  strikes  in  some  localized  In- 
duatry  where  there  would  be  no  substanUal 
MJpact.  When,  however,  the  American  people 
**•  laced  by  the  national  stagnation  which 
must  result  from  strUes  like  the  116-day 
neel  strike  In  1058  or  the  36-day  longsbore- 


men's  strike  Ln  1963,  or  the  railroad  strike 
threatened  in  1963  and  now  again  In  1967. 
they  wUl  Insist  that  the  naUonal  Interest 
prevail,  and  that  such  strikes  be  nipped  In 
the  bud  by  some  form  of  compulBlon. 

The  better  way  to  handle  a  national  emer- 
gency conflict — the  way  all  economic  and 
personal  conflicts  are  settled  In  a  democ- 
racy— is  by  Judicial  determination. 

What  I  propose  Is  a  new  Judicial  system  of 
courts — labor  courts — with  Jurisdiction 
solely  over  industrial  strife.  Including  strikes. 
This  would  be  confined  Initially  to  Industries 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  threatening 
the  health  or  safety  of  either  the  entire  coun- 
try or  such  portion  of  It  as  the  statute  may 
provide,  and  also  to  essential  municipal  serv- 
ices like  subways  and  buses,  etc..  which  have 
been  stopped  by  a  strike. 

The  essential  feature  of  labor  courts  Is 
that  the  Judges  wotild  have  the  same  title, 
dignity,  respect  and  standing  as  all  the  other 
federal  Judges.  This  would  require  that  they 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  life,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  In  the  usual  way; 
that  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
labor  cases;  that  they  have  the  same  salaries, 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  all  necessary 
clerks  and  assistants,  and  the  same  dignified 
courtrooms  and  chambers  as  other  VS. 
Judges.  They  should  be  empowered  to  assure 
orderly  hearings  by  contempt  proceedings 
and.  in  all  respects,  have  the  same  public 
standing  and  expertise  in  their  particular 
field  of  labor  as  any  other  federal  Judicial 
officers.  They  will  become  qualified  special- 
ists in  particular  industries,  and  know  the 
history  of  labor  relations  In  those  Industries. 

Labor  courts'  decisions  should  have  the 
effect  of  Judgments,  enforceable  by  substan- 
tial fines,  and  appealable  to  a  Federal  Labor 
Court  of  App>eals  consisting  of  the  same  type 
of  specialized  labor  Judges  with  powers  to 
affirm,  modify  or  reverse. 

Labor  court  decisions  should  be  conclusive 
and  binding  on  both  sides.  In  that  sense  the 
result  will  be  the  same  as  by  compulsory 
arbitration.  Tet  I  hazard  a  guess  that  most 
of  the  present  rejection  sind  abhorrence  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  management  and 
labor  will  gradually  diminish  and  finally 
disappear. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  seldom  the  same 
complete  confidence  in  an  ad  hoc  board  of 
appointed  arbitrators  as  there  Is  in  a  n.S. 
Judge.  There  is  naturally  a  great  reluctance 
by  both  sides  to  have  their  economic  future, 
and  possibly  their  survival,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  three  men  haphazardly  appointed 
for  one  specific  case.  This  reluctance  Is  some- 
times even  greater  with  management  than 
with  labor,  although  labor  protests  more 
loudly. 

The  men  usually  appointed  under  the 
statutes  or  otherwise  are  necessarily  part- 
time  people.  They  all  have  their  main  eco- 
nomic Interest  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  are 
lawyers  with  busy  practices;  many  are  col- 
lege professors  whose  main  concern  Is  not 
the  disputes  before  them.  Many  of  them 
(including  myself)  Icnow  practically  nothing 
about  the  Industry  Involved  In  the  dispute, 
or  of  the  history  of  labor  relations  In  that 
Industry.  They  have  to  begin  from  scratch, 
and  learn  the  necessary  background.  While 
they  are  willing  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty,  they  still  have  their  normal  vocations 
to  which  they  will  return — hopefully  as  soon 
as  possible.  Some  serve  without  pay  on  a  Job 
which  may  consun:ie  many  weeks  of  seven  12- 
hour  days.  Those  who  are  paid  receive  a  small 
fraction  of  their  normal  earnings.  It  Is  a  par- 
ticularly thankless  Job  because  neither  side, 
except  In  rare  instances,  Is  satisfied  with  the 
recommendations  or  findings,  and  they  both 
publicly  abuse  the  board. 

Many  of  these  board  members  hold  Jobs  as 
professional  "impartial  chairmen"  or  "arbi- 
trators"  in  di0erent  InduatrleB.  They  have 
been  appointed  on  consent  for  a  year  or  two 
by  both  sides  of  a  labor  contract,  to  pass 
upon  grievances  or  disputes  arising  from  the 


oontxact.  Many  industriaUsts  privately  fear 
that  some  of  these  persons  tend  to  be  partial 
to  labor  because  they  look  to  labor  for  Its 
consent  to  be  an  impartial  chairman.  Wheth- 
er there  is  any  truth  In  this  charge  or  not, 
it  is  enough  If  a  substantial  part  of  manage- 
ment beUeves  It  to  be  true. 

Tet  the  same  Industrialist  who  views  com- 
pulsory arbitration  with  suspicion  feels  per- 
fectly content  in  submitting  controversies — 
often  Involving  matters  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  him  than  an  Increased  wage  scale 

to  a  VS.  Judge.  And  he  Is  quite  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  Judgment,  feeling  that  this  is 
the  way  of  life  In  a  democracy. 

Labor,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  more  deeply 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  compulsory 
arbitration  makes  unions  give  up  their  right 
to  strike.  Prom  this  premise,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  by  union  leaders,  usually  without 
any  real  analysis  or  reasoning,  that  o\ir  sys- 
tem of  collective  bargaining  must  come  to  an 
end  under  labor  courts  or  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. They  also  assert  that  compulsion 
must  result  In  prtce-flxlng,  and  eventually  a 
regimented  economy. 

Nothing  In  my  proposal  calls  for  any  in- 
terference with  the  give-and-take  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Unions  will  continue  to  re- 
quire the  same  equality  of  strength,  even 
though  they  cannot  strike.  For  before  a  labor 
controversy  reaches  the  end  of  the  Judicial 
process,  both  sides  have  to  try  to  reach  a 
settlement  on  as  many  of  the  Issues  as  pos- 
sible by  collective  bargaining.  Only  items  on 
which  agreement  cannot  be  reached  will  have 
to  be  resolved  by  the  court.  Individual  em- 
ployes or  even  weak  imions  cannot  do  this 
kind  of  bargaining  successfully.  They  must 
be  strong  enough  to  amass  all  the  facts  with 
which  to  sit  opposite  management  at  the 
bargaining  table.  They  must  be  able  to  em- 
ploy the  best  of  economists,  lawyers,  statis- 
ticians and  bargainers.  And  they  must  have 
even  greater  resources  If  they  have  to  go  to 
court  on  a  long,  protracted  trial. 

It  Is  not  true  that  collective  bargaining 
must  stop  when  the  right  to  strike  is  taken 
away.  That  Is  not  true  in  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  labor  courts.  That  Is  not  true  of  any 
other  kind  of  civil  dispute  or  litigation  In 
our  courts.  For  every  case  actually  tried, 
there  are  scores  which  are  settled  before 
litigation,  during  litigation,  and  even  in  the 
course  of  trial.  These  civil  settlements  are 
all  the  results  of  vigorous  bargaining.  A  party 
settles  for  less  because  he  fears  that  the  court 
may  decide  against  him  and  thus  he  will  lose 
all.  The  weaker  his  case,  the  smaller  his 
settlement.  So  each  side,  In  negotiating, 
marshals  his  facts  and  his  law,  argues  Justice 
and  equity  with  the  other,  and  then  takes 
a  look  at  the  strength  or  weakness  of  his 
opponent's  case. 

Labor  argues  that  if  left  alone  to  strike  it 
can  do  better  than  with  government  Inter- 
vention. That  may  be  true,  but  even  that 
is  subject  to  debate  In  many  cases.  But,  if 
true,  what  is  Jxist  about  that  kind  of  result? 
A  man  In  a  civil  suit  settles,  but  not  because 
he  is  afraid  that  his  adversary  wni  compel 
him  to  do  so  by  force  or  violence,  or  by  eco- 
nomic warfare,  which  is  really  what  a  strike 
is.  Why  should  Justice  In  a  labor  dispute  de- 
pend upon  who  Is  stronger  In  a  strike? 

Each  side  in  a  strike  wants  something.  A 
strike  will  not  determine  however,  which  side 
Is  more  Justified,  or  reasonable,  or  intrinsi- 
cally entitled  to  win.  The  union  members 
have  to  eat;  the  union  feeds  them  as  long  as 
it  can.  The  richer  the  union,  the  longer  It 
can  hold  out.  Management  In  a  strike  has  to 
meet  overhead,  fixed  payments,  demands  of 
customers,  and  an  outraged  public  calling  for 
Its  services.  The  stronger  It  is,  the  greater  its 
reserves,  the  longer  it  can  bold  out.  Propa- 
ganda pours  out  of  both  sides,  expecting  that 
the  power  of  public  opinion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  will  help  It  prevail.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, neither  side  wins  all  it  has  demanded 
(and  really  never  expected  to) ;  a  compromise 
Is   reached   after  untold   damage  is  done   to 
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eacb    other,   to   the   economy   and   to   the 
public. 

How  doM  thl«  really  diffe».ln  eaaence  from 
the  medieval  trial  by  battle  In  which  the 
strongest  w«»  declared  the  wlnnw  of  a  dla- 
pute?  I  concede  that  pubUc  opinion  may  In 
some  cases  help  toward  a  sertlement.  This  la 
the  basic  argument  for  fact-flndlng.  But  how 
much  doee  the  pubUc  really  Imo*  about  the 
lasuea  of  a  strike  and  where  Jiistlce  ilea, 
despite  columns  or  pages  of  fact-flndlng 
statistics?  On  boards  where  I  was  a  member, 
I  used  to  take  home  hundreds  of  documents, 
charts,  briefs,  analyses  of  wagee  and  profits 
in  various  Industries,  historical  background 
material  and  legal  briefs.  It  took  me  many 
hours  Jiist  to  read  this  material.  I  came  to 
certain  conclusions  after  heated  arguments 
with  each  side,  and  sometimes  even  after 
warm  coUoqules  with  my  colleagues.  What 
can  the  general  public  know  about  any  of 
this  as  a  basis  for  forming  an  opinion?  How 
many  newspapers  print  the  fact-flndlng  ma- 
terial? 

And  how  realistic  Is  the  claim  that  public 
opinion  brings  about  a  Just  settlement?  Was 
there  ever  a  more  unified  public  opinion  than 
the  cry  of  outrage  at  the  union  responsible 
for  the  1966  subway  strike  in  New  York  City? 
Did  It  have  any  effect  on  the  union?  Of 
course  not.  The  entire  strike  was  Illegal  un- 
der the  laws  of  New  Tork  State  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  yet  the  vmlon  won.  It  won  only 
because  Its  employer,  the  City  of  New  York, 
Just  had  to  provide  means  for  citizens  to  get 
to  work. 

A  dispute  between  Individuals  can  be  set- 
tled In  one  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  agreement, 
(2)  by  outside  determination,  or  (3)  by  a 
fist  flght  behind  the  bam.  A  strike  Is  an  en- 
larged, organized  fist  fight,  without  violence 
or  jrtiyslc&l  Injury  but  with  plenty  of  blows. 
Centuries  ago,  civilized  man.  In  the  pursuit 
of  Justice,  gave  up  this  kind  of  combat. 

What  has  given  workers  strength  has  been 
union,  the  abUlty  to  speak  with  a  ooUectlve 
voice.  That  strength  labor  courts  will  not  im- 
pair, but  wUl  increase.  That  Is  obvious  be- 
cause the  court  can  deal  with  only  one  liti- 
gant— a  union.  So  it  will  be  essential  to  the 
proper  workings  of  the  court  that  th»e  be 
strong,  united,  well-led  unions  to  speak  and 
act  f<x  their  members.  That  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  Australia,  where  unions  are  rela- 
tively Just  as  strong  as  they  are  In  this 
country. 

Not  only  Is  collective  bargaining  not  Jeop- 
ardized: it  will  remain  an  absolute  necessity 
if  labor  courts  are  to  be  adequate  to  fulfill 
their  functions. 

But,  the  unions  argue — and  so  does  some 
management — collective  bargaining  will  be- 
come a  farce;  neither  side  wUl  retreat  from 
Its  beet  offer,  because  it  knows  that  a  third 
party  will  finally  have  to  decide  it  anyway, 
and  suspects  that  he  wUl  probably  merely 
split  the  dlfterencc. 

TVj  this  thers  are  two  answers : 
1.  This  Is  not  what  happens  in  other  kinds 
of  civil  litigation.  It  Is  true  that  neither  side 
makes  its  best  offer  of  settlement  at  first. 
But  as  negotiation  proceeds,  and  as  a  Judi- 
cial determination  draws  near  with  the  poe- 
sibiUty  presented  to  each  side  that  it  might 
lose  much  mcxe  than  a  reasonable  offer  or 
demand  would  give  it,  they  come  down  to 
rock-bottom  settlement  terms.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  different  course  should  follow 
m  a  labor  negotiation.  The  experience  In 
Australia  with  labor  courts  has  been  that 
bargaining  often  continues  right  down  to 
trial. 

a.  The  contention  that  the  preeldlng  Judge 
will  ask  what  the  best  offer  on  each  side  is 
and  merely  split  the  difference  constitutes  a 
libel  on  our  Judicial  tradition.  I  was  a  trial 
Judge  myself  for  10  years,  and  I  have  had 
trial  experience  as  a  lawyer  for  36  years.  I 
have  not  pononaUy  met  a  single  Judge  guUty 
of  that  prarcUce  iatter  a  trial.  Besides,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  a  Judge  should  ever  know 
about  the  offers  on  either  side.  Settlement 


offers  are  inadmissible  as  evidence  In  a  court. 
And  procedural  arrangements  can  be  made. 
If  neceaeary.  for  the  trial  of  any  case  to  take 
place  before  a  Judge  who  has  not  tried  to 
settle  the  dispute  in  discussion  with  the 
litigants. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  now  oome  to 
end  the  strikes  and  stop  the  damage,  and  to 
substitute  the  reason  and  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  courtroom  for  a  verdict  based 
only  on  strength  and  resources.  Giving  up 
rights  like  the  right  to  strike — even  more 
ancient  rights— for  the  general  good  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community  Is  nothing  new  In 
civilized  countries.  The  right  to  send  your 
children  out  to  work  to  help  the  family  bank 
account  instead  of  to  school:  the  freedom  to 
make  contracts  with  workers  on  any  terms 
mutually  agreeable;  the  right  to  put  up  a 
building  on  your  land  of  any  height  or  bulk 
you  wish;  the  right  to  deal  in  securities  at 
arm's  length  in  the  good  old  way  before  the 
1929  crash;  the  right  to  use  In  speculation 
other  people's  money  entrusted  to  your  care: 
the  right  to  overproduce  crops  and  to  use 
your  farmland  as  you  wish  without  all  the 
bother  of  agricultural  regulation— all  of 
these  rights  and  hundreds  of  others  were 
given  up  because  the  public  Interest  was 
served  by  their  surrender. 

I  submit  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In 
any  labor  strife  which  effects  its  health, 
security  or  safety  Justifies— nay,  requires— 
the  same  surrender. 

What  about  price-fixing,  which  the  oppon- 
ents of  compulsion  say  must  follow  any  Im- 
position of  settlement?  Do  not  wage  Increases 
caused  by  strikes  do  Just  as  much  to  fix 
prices?  Of  coiirse  they  do.  Do  you  often  see 
wage  scales  go  up  xinless  they  are  followed 
by  price  rises?  Of  course  not.  Almost  every 
settlement  of  a  major  dispute,  and  especially 
of  an  emergency  dispute,  has  been  announced 
by  the  appropriate  government  official  with 
the  expression  of  a  pious  hope  that  prices 
would  remain  static.  But  they  seldom  have. 

Five  years  ago  I  visited  Australia.  There 
I  met  several  labor  union  leaders  and  dls- 
ctissed  with  them  the  workings  of  the  labor 
courts  In  their  country.  They  were  well- 
satisfled  with  their  experiences,  and  with  the 
reeulta  they  have  achieved.  The  arguments 
usually  advanced  in  the  VS.  against  any 
form  of  compulsory  arbitration  were  dis- 
missed by  them  as  contrary  to  their  experi- 
ence with  labor  courts. 

In  this  country,  we  have  had  the  present 
haphazard  system  a  long  time — too  long.  The 
American  public  will  welcome  any  reasonable 
change  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  needless 
econcHnlc  waste  which  ccanes  frtan  strikes. 
And  In  the  long  run,  I  am  confident  that 
both  labor  and  management  will  Join  In  the 
welcome. 
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to  the  Congress  will  never  forget  the 
hospitality  of  his  welcome,  tiie  wisdom  of 
his  counsel,  and  his  unswerving  dedica- 
tion to  the  preseryation  of  the  principles 
and  Ideals  on  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  which  we  know  must  be 
perpetuated  for  the  future. 

All  of  us  have  admired  his  quiet  com- 
petence, and  the  great  legacy  of  public 
service  he  leaves  behind  is  a  living  in- 
spiration for  us  In  the  days  ahead.  The 
people  of  his  district  and  State  have 
lost  a  faittiful  and  devoted  servant,  and 
I  join  with  them  in  extending  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Younger  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 


Whose  Interest  Is  at  SUke? 


The  Late  Honorable  J.  Arthur  Younger 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLUJOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 
Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
share  the  deep  sorrow  with  all  Members 
of  this  House  feel  at  this  time  in  the 
loss  of  our  colleague  and  good  friend,  J. 
Arthtjr  Yotjkger. 

Truly  a  distinguished  American  has 
gone  from  our  midst;  and  though  his 
chair  is  vacant,  he  still  will  live  on  in  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  the  honor  to  call 
him  their  friend.  Many  of  you  in  this 
Chamber  have  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  him  for  many  more  years  than 
I,  but  those  of  us  who  were  newcomers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  FLOsmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  SE>eaker.  oftentimes 
people  in  political  and  public  life  talk 
about  the  interests  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, of  employer  and  employee. 
They  do  Indeed  have  interests,  often 
paralleling  and  sometimes  on  a  collision 
course. 

These  Interests  are  generally  well 
represented  in  legislative  battles  and  at 
the  bargaining  tables  when  labor  and 
management  are  seeking  to  gain  their 
points  of  view. 

However,  there  is  a  great  segment  of 
our  population  which  belongs  to  neither 
labor  or  management  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  terms,  but  who  have  a  great  in- 
terest when  points  of  difference  are  being 
Ironed  out  between  the  two. 

This  segment  is  the  general  public 
which  is  greatly  and  vitally  affected  by 
the  price  of  the  goods  and  services  which 
they  buy.  These  prices  are  the  result  of 
the  productivity  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  reaching  their  goals  and  resolv- 
ing their  differences. 

I  have  recently  received  an  interesting 
and  provocative  letter  from  a  constituent 
who  sets  out  the  concerns  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen,  a  concern  which  is  increasing 
with  rapidity  and  intensity  as  the  wage- 
price  inflation  spiral  whirls  about  the 
Nation. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  letter,  which  I  share  here: 

OaLANDo,  Pla.,  July  14.  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  Gtjhney, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Gurnet:  Walter  Reuther  today 
is  meeting  with  the  Automobile  Industry's  in 
order  to  lay  claim  for  his  1.4  million  auto- 
workers  to  a  larger  share  of  Industry's  "un- 
conscionable profits." 

I  would  like  for  you  In  the  name  of  your 
constituents  to  lay  claim  to  our  share.  It  H 
time  for  Indvistry,  Labor  and  the  public  w 
recognize  that  the  profits  from  increwea 
productivity  are  a  result  of  public  schooung, 
public  transportation,  and  public  policy  M 
well  as  capital  investment,  management 
methods  and  Labor's  sweat. 

Should  profits  from  Increased  productivity 
be  distributed  to  thousands  of  management, 
1.4  million  union  members,  3  million  stock- 
holders or  200  million  Americans? 


lower  prices  instead  of  raising  wagee.  AU 
Americans,  widows,  orphans,  and  retirees 
would  benefit  as  weU  as  the  autoworkers 
Our  autot  would  sell  better  in  world  markeU 
The  balance  at  trade  would  be  helped. 

Higher  wages  on  the  other  h^od.  help 
union  members  at  our  expense.  Our  export 
position  suffers  and  foreign  autoe  sell  better 
In  America. 

All  Americana — your  constituents  among 
tbem — deserve  to  be  spoken  for  and  to 
be  heard,  in  the  talks  In  Detroit.  We  haye 
been  absent  from  that  table  long  enough 

It  is  our  taxes  that  buUd  roads  for  better 
distribution  of  goods,  our  taxes  that  teach 
management  and  labor,  that  build  schools 
and  teach  children  to  read,  to  want  and  to 
drive  automobUee.  our  taxes  that  support 
peace  in  the  world  to  enable  Industry  to  con- 
eentrato  on  production.  Rising  productivity 
should  not  be  the  sole,  preserve  of  orga- 
nized labor. 

Does  the  Republican  party  want  to  speak 
for  the  unspoken-for  Americans?  We  are 
they.  Taxpaylng  consumers  that  have 
watched  organized  labor  appropriate  too 
long  that  which  U  at  least  partially  ours.  We 
have  watched  taxes  and  prices  rise,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  fall  and  gold  flee  because  our 
rightful  needs  have  gone  xmrecognized  and 
undefended. 

Tours  truly. 

Hamilton  A.  S.  Bartlett. 
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VS.  Citizens  Should  Heed  Trumpet  Calls 
to  Duty  and  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
there  is  much  food  for  sober  thought  for 
■II  American  citizens  In  the  Independ- 
eooe  Day  sermon  by  Dr.  Walter  R.  Cour- 
tenay,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  as  published 
In  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Dr.  Courtenay  voices  a  powerful  call 
for  a  revival  of  the  American  sense  of 
Christian  responsibUity.  Because  of  the 
urgency  and  timeliness  of  his  message 
I  include  portions  of  Dr.  Courtenay's 
lemon  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

focerpts  from  Dr.  Courtenay's  July 
4, 1967.  sermon  follow: 

vs.  Citizens  Need  Clear  Trumpet  Call  to 

Study 

(By  Walter  R.  Courtenay,  DX)  ) 

•'If  the  trumpet  gives  an  iincertaln  sound 
Wo  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle''' 
lose  this  quotation  from  First  Corinthians 
Because  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  uncertain 
•ounds.  We  lack  current  tnunpets  that  alert 
M,  arouse  us,  and  direct  us  toward  the  dutlee 
«»t  are  certainly  ours  as  citizens,  and  as 
members  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Tour  life  and  mine  Is  a  trumpet  in  our 
"Oety  a  bugle,  if  you  please.  It  has  a  dls- 
«act  place  In  America  today.  Tet,  many  of 
™  ^"Sle  calls  of  our  personal  Uves  are 
■nted.  Many  are  unclear.  Many  are  creating 
«Krter  rather  than  order.  Many  are  sound- 
■f  the  charge  when  the  mess-call  Is  all  that 
■  needed.  Many  are  announcing  retreat 
wen  the  charge  is  what  Is  in  order.  Many 
w»  sounding    taps    when    it    ought    to    be 

«»ch  life  that  Is  Christian  in  any  deep 
jwje  ought  to  know  the  trumpet  calls  of 
'JWU  and  the  trumpet  caUs  of  responsibility 
■«  Ufe  ought  to  avoid  confusion  In  the  use 
w  the  calls,  and  each  life  ought  to  avoid 


Indecision.  "For  If  the  trumpet  gives  an  un- 
certain  sound  . . ." 

That  which  is  true  of  the  individual's  Ufe 
is  certainly  true  of  govenunent.  It  la  very  dif- 
ficult for  us  In  our  day  to  know  what  our 
government  Is  saying.  We  are  bewildered  as 
we  try  to  decide  Vhether  what  Is  being 
sounded  is  for  the  national  good,  or  merely 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Administration  In 
power  or  the  one  that  is  trying  to  get  Into 
power. 

I  turn,  for  example,  to  the  crime  problem 
In  Washington,  D.C,  the  capital  city  of  this 
nation.  One  of  our  oongresamen,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  wrote  his  constituents  urging  them  not 
to  come  to  Washington  this  summer  on  vaca- 
tion because,  he  said,  the  streets  are  unsafe 
One  can  beUeve  it  when  he  stops  to  realize 
that  as  bad  as  the  crime  situation  was  In 
1966  in  Washington,  it  has  now  worsened  to 
the  extent  of  forty-one  per  cent. 

I  hear  no  clear  trumpet  In  Washington 
calling  men  to  do  something  deflmte  and 
concrete  about  the  situation  that  exists 
there.  Unfortunately,  In  a  time  when  our 
Negro  people  are  striving  for  recognition 
places  of  responslblUty.  and  the  opportunity 
of  participating  to  a  larger  degree  in  the  life 
of  this  nation  most  of  the  oflenders  in  Wash- 
ington are  of  that  race.  This,  unfortunately 
is  true  in  all  the  large  cities  across  America 
today,  a  definite  embarrassment  to  the  better 
people  m  the  Negro  race,  a  definite  em- 
barrassment to  our  government,  a  definite 
embarrassment  to  all  of  us.  We  are  tolerat- 
ing these  people  to  say  and  do  things  today 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  If  they  were 
white,  all.  I  presvune.  for  the  sake  of  votes 
rather  than  the  ordering  and  re-orderlng  of 
society.  Such  activities  are  not  caused  by 
poverty  or  lack  of  educational  opportunity 
but  primarily  becaiise  of  meanness  m  human" 
nature,  laziness,  and  the  desire  to  loot  and 
to  destroy. 

There  Is  somfethlng  quite  different  between 
a  quiet  demonstration  and  a  riot  that  bums 
down  buildings,  loots  stores,  and  forces  busi- 
nesses to  close  their  doors,  and  unless  there 
is  a  trumpet  call  in  America  now  to  put  an 
end  to  this  stupidity,  we  axe  headed  for 
anarchy,  and  we  wlU  be  unable  to  save  our 
nation  from  that  minority  of  our  people 
white  and  black,  which  is  unworthy  of  clti- 
Benshlp  within  this  nation. 
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Jtertracttve  part  of  every  area  ot  domestic 
Ufe.  80  much  ot  our  time  and  ooncem  are 
being  ooosumad  by  oomplalners  and  com- 
plaints that  do  not  really  matter.  So  much  Is 
■pent  on  ptaoating  those  who  make  no  valid 
oan*rlbutloti  to  »ny  part  of  American  Ufe 
tin*t  I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  honor 
thoee  who  are  loyal  rather  than  those  who 
are  disloyal,  those  who  are  patriotic  rather 
than  thoiM  who  lack  patriotism,  those  who 
are  for  God.  ooxintry  and  peace,  ratho-  ttoan 
those  who  are  for  Indecency,  atheism  dis- 
order, and  a  dole  society-. 

Our  nation  cannot  go  on  permitting  people 
to  flaunt  law  and  order,  and  there  must  be 
•n  end  to  the  burning  and  looting  of  business 
estabUshments.  But  where  does  one  hear  a 
trumpet  sounding  a  clear  call  to  put  an  end 
to  our  complacency  and  stupidity?  There 
must  be  an  end  to  the  molesting  of  dtlaens 
and  the  increase  of  crime,  but  where  do  you 
hear  a  trumpet  calling  us  to  order?  Authority 
continues  to  deteriorate,  vulgarity  and  slon- 
plness  continue  to  Increase. 

■niere  is  *  continuing  Irresponsibility 
among  the  leaders  of  Negrxaes,  teenagers  ool- 
lege  students,  yes,  and  college  administrators 
that  is  frightening,  and  the  big  trumpets  are 
Bllent  or  sounding  calls  that  do  not  make 
sense  to  rational  men. 


I  turn  now  to  'V^letnam,  and  the  Great 
Society,  where  our  national  prestige  stands 
versus  votes  In  1068.  Our  people  are  divided 
concerning  Vietnam  simply  because  there 
Is  no  clear,  certain  trumpet  being  sounded 
There  has  been  no  declaration  of  war  There 
has  been  no  harnessing  of  our  powers  to  win 
The  nation  is  not  behind  the  effort— not 
really!  ^ 

The  only  positive  trumpet  sound  I  hear 
in  our  day  Is  Jewish,  not  American,  and  thev 
have  earned  the  right  to  freedom  and  to 
space.  They  have  proved  that  right  by  what 
they  have  done  agriculturally,  industrially 
educationally  and  culturally  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  Israel.  Anvone  who  has 
been  to  Israel  or  has  read  much  about  It 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have  used 
their  time,  their  talents  and  their  money 
better  than  any  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Vietnam  war  ought  to  end.  but  It  must 
end  on  a  note  of  victory  for  the  West  It 
must  end  with  victory  on  the  side  aC  those 
who  have  been  wllUng  to  confront  Com- 
murUsm  in  the  Jungles,  and  until  there  Is 
a  clear  trumpet  sound  in  the  United  States 
that  is  free  of  political  considerations  our 
sons  are  going  to  continue  to  flght.  to  suffer 
and  to  die  in  the  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia" 
without  any  hope  of  our  ever  winning. 
•  •  •  .  . 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  decide 
which  Is  to  receive  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  o\iT  people,  the  war  in  Vietnam  or 
the   programs   that   make   permissiveness   a 


I  then  turn  to  The  Church.  The  Church  was 
estabUshed  and  organized  by  God  to  be  His 
trumpet.  As  long  as  the  trumpet  continues  to 
give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  U  going  to 
prepare  himself  for  anything? 

We  have  a  Book,  and  that  Book  is  sup- 
posed to  be  our  text  of  Truth.  It  Is  only 
depository  of  the  divine  revelation  made  to 
us  by  God  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth  It  is 
our  only  authority  for  the  church's  existence 
ttie  church's  message,  and  the  church's  mis- 
sion It  is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  a  beter 
world  and  a  better  day. 

What  does  the  Book  say?  The  Book  has 
much  to  say  about  God  as  the  Creating  God 
much  to  say  about  God  as  a  Creative  Person' 
God  as  a  Revealing  God.  God  as  a  Redemp- 
tive God.  It  also  makes  clear  that  God  Is  a 
Ood  of  lAW,  a  God  of  discipline,  and  a  God 
^punishment.  Last,  our  Ood  is  a  helpless 
God,  for  if  people  wUl  not  heed  His  call  if 
people  will  not  obey  His  commandmenu'  if 
people  will  not  follow  His  path,  if  people  will 
not  emulate  His  example.  If  people  will  not 
!®^^*^"f"^^"  ^^  purposes,  if  people  will  not 
trust  HU  will,  there  is  nothing  He  oan  do 
about  it.  He  must  let  man  make  his  choices 
*"5^.****  ***  consequences,  and  so  must  we' 
The  Book  in  which  we  put  our  trust  and 
from  which  we  draw  our  purpose  and  our 
power  is  not  obsolete.  It  has  much  to  say 
to  mod«-n  man.  and  nothing  quite  so  essen- 
tial as  the  fact  that  modem  man.  in  spite  of 
all  Is  stiJl  a  sinful  creature  In  need  of  the 
saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  there  is 
saving  grace  through  faith  in  Him  whom  God 

?i*?^^!?5L^"  *^  "^^^  ^^  New  Testament 
trumpet  keeps  saying.  That  is  the  church's 
oonrtction.  even  though  our  Christian  lives 
carry  all  too  Uttie  dampness  born  of  baptism 
and  the  tears  of  Christ.  We  need  faith  in 
JMUs  Christ  to  be  modern!  That  is  a  fact" 

^  kT?  ^  ^'^  "^^  ^^^  "^t-  ^o"-  ^e  cannot 
rightiy  be  related  to  one  another  until  we  are 
pwoperly  related  to  God. 


Wordi  of  Lincoln  for  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNKSSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  10.  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  by  President  Abraham 
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Lincoln  are  most  appropriate  for  our 
times,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

We  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  cholceat 
bounties  of  heaven;  we  have  grown  In  num- 
bers, wealth  and  power  aa  no  other  nation 
has  ever  grown.  But  we  have  forgotten  God. 
We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  hand  which 
preserved  us  in  peace  and  m\iltlpUed  and 
enriched  and  strengthened  us.  and  we  have 
vainly  imagined,  In  the  deceltfulness  of  our 
hearts  that  all  theae  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  o\ir  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess we  have  l)ecome  too  self-sufficient  to 
feel' the  necessity  o*  redeeming  and  preserv- 
ing erace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that 
made  us.  AaaAHAM  Lincoln. 
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because  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  add  the  weight  of  their  opin- 
ion to  our  decision.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  Important  work  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission. When  this  is  done.  I  am  con- 
fident we  will  obtain  the  necessary  votes 
to  create  a  new  Commission.  This  will 
answer  the  cr>'ing  need  for  action. 


Reorganize  the  ExecntiTe  Branch 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13,  1967 
Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  H.R.  69  and  similar 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  by  my 
Republican  colleagues.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  takes 
steps  to  establish  a  new  Hoover-type 
Commission  and  make  recommendations 
for  overhauling  the  gigantic  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  dominating  the  Na- 
tion. 

Without  any  apparent  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, in  recent  years,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  created 
too  many  boards, .  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions in  an  effort  to  take  care  of  the  pub- 
lic's business.  As  a  consequence,  the  Na- 
tion is  topheavy  with  Federal  agencies 
with  overlapping  power  and  duplication. 
There  is  so  much  confusion,  redtape, 
and  lack  of  direction  as  to  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  do  and  not  do 
for  the  people,  that  it  has  become  im- 
perative for  Congress  to  step  in  an  put 
some  commonsense  in  governmental  op- 
erations. 

It  was  20  years  ago  that  Congress  ap- 
proved the  first  Hoover  Commission.  Un- 
fortunately, many  of  the  reforms  that 
were  proposed  and  enacted  into  law  are 
not  now  enforced  or  functioning.  In- 
stead of  eliminating  excesses  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Federal  bureaucracy  has 
grown  and  become  more  Intricate.  We 
must  put  a  stop  to  all  of  this.  Rather 
than  bigness,  overlapping,  and  duplica- 
tion, we  must  simplify.  This  can  be  done 
if  we  pass  the  proper  legislation  and 
create  a  new  Hoover  Commission  with 
authority  to  weed  out  unnecessary 
boards  and  bureaus  and  restore  the 
proper  guidelines  for  the  three  branches 
of  constitutional  government.  The  execu- 
tive has  usurped  too  much  authority  and, 
in  many  instances.  Congress  has  stood 
idly  by  and  let  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  take  over  some  of  its  preroga- 
tives. 

I  think  the  public,  too.  Is  sufficiently 
aroused  to  the  threat  to  their  freedoms 


Japan  and  the   Pacific  Commanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
summer  the  Japanese  Economic  Mission 
to  the  U.S.  Midwest  visited  Washington. 
D.C.  A  particularly  memorable  event  of 
that  visit  was  an  address  by  the  mission's 
chairman,  Mr.  Kazutaka  Kikawada.  on 
world  trade  to  the  United  States-Japan 
Trade  Council  on  June  30.  Mr.  Kikawada 
spoke  of  the  great  increase  in  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
the  last  10  years  and  expressed  the  hopes 
of  the  Japanese  nation  that  trade  will 
continue  to  flourish  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Kikawada.  further,  put  the  sig- 
nificance of  Japanese-American  trade 
into  the  perspective  in  which  I  believe  It 
must  be  seen: 

The  triangular  economic  relationship  be- 
tween the  united  SUtes.  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia can  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  broader 
Pacific  Community,  embracing,  to  addlUon 
to  Canada.  New  Zealand  and  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia.  .  .  .  When  we  speak  of  a 
Pacific  Community,  we  do  not  mean  an  In- 
ward looking  and  restrictive  trading  area, 
tending  to  divide  the  world  stUl  further  Into 
rival  trade  blocs.  Regional  cooperation 
through  trade  and  aid.  mutual  assUtance 
and  self-help.  Joint  Investments  and  other 
forms  of  economic  cooperation — this  Is  what 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  speak  of  the  Pacific 
Community. 


This  is  a  very  important  point.  We 
have  a  great  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  our  neighbors  to  the 
west.  The  industrialized  nations  can, 
through  careful  consideration  and  gen- 
erous action,  help  the  less  developed 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  direct  them- 
selves to  positions  of  self-sufficiency  and 
stability. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kikawada 
on  his  inspiring  comments  and  commend 
to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  the 
full  text  of  his  address: 

.'Vddress  bt  Mr.  Kazxttaka  Kikawada 
I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  been  ex- 
tended this  opportunity  to  speak  to  such  a 
distinguished  audience.  It  Is  a  special  pleas- 
ure for  my  colleagues  and  me  to  be  here  In 
the  capital  of  the  free  world  at  the  culmi- 
nation of  our  Economic  Mission  to  the 
United  States  Midwest. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  host,  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council,  which  Is  play- 
ing such  an  important  role  in  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries,  especially  in  the  field  of  trade. 
For  us.  such  understanding  Is  an  essential 


element  of  an  abiding  business  relationship. 
In  order  to  foster  such  a  feeling,  we  have 
spent  the  last  three  weeks  visiting  your  Mid- 
western states  and  meeting  with  political  and 
business  leaders  and  representatives  of  your 
news  media. 

The  Midwest  Is  vital  to  Japcm  a«  a  market 
and  as  a  supplier.  But,  frankly,  we  began  our 
trip  with  the  realization  that  our  relations 
with  that  area  were  not  nearly  as  close  as 
they  should  be  and  with  the  belief  that  it 
was  rather  prot«ctlonlst-oriented  in  trade 
policy. 

Now.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  preliminary 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  formation 
of  •  a  permanent  Japan-Midwest  business- 
men's association,  I  wish  there  were  some 
way  to  Include  representatives  of  American 
labor  and  agrlculttu^.  We  also  talked  with 
memljers  of  state  trade  missions  that  had 
recently  visited  Japan  and  found  that  others 
were  about  to  be  sent.  We  were  repeatedly 
told  by  state  officials  of  the  necessity  lor 
expanded  International  trade  and  of  their 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  a  liberal 
trade  policy. 

We  talked  about  the  changing  nature  of 
Japan's  food  and  feed  consumption,  with  Its 
heavy  reliance  on  Imports,  and  about  our 
Industrial  modernization,  with  Its  quality 
products  and  requirements  for  Impwrts  of  the 
most  advanced  equipment.  And  we  heard 
from  your  buslneesmen  and  state  oflBclala 
about  thetr  products  and  requirements.  In- 
deed, the  more  we  said  about  what  each 
needed  and  had  to  offer,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  of  the  complementary  nature  of 
our  two  economiee.  While  progress  of  Indus- 
trialization, based  on  this  complementary 
relationship,  mevltably  creates  some  com- 
petitive frlctlonj,  It  more  often  creates  har- 
monious development  and  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  two  countries. 

With  our  two-way  trade  tripling  In  the  last 
decade  to  reach  $5.3  bUUon  last  year,  the 
United  States  Is  Japan's  largest  trading  part- 
ner. We  rank  second  only  to  Canada  as  a 
market  for  your  exports.  Today,  our  exports 
are  produced  mainly  by  modern  technology 
rather  than  Inexpensive  labor.  Quality  prod- 
ucts from  our  heavy  and  cheihlcal  Industries 
now  account  for  ei^'i  of  our  exports.  This 
change  Is  also  reflected  In  our  Imports,  u 
Japan  Is  becoming  an  Increasingly  mature 
market  for  numerous  varieties  of  your  ad- 
vanced Industrial  goods,  as  well  as  a  wide 
range  of  consumer  goods. 

We  will  also  remain  a  good  cash  market  for 
your  agricultural  surpluses  and  raw  mate- 
rials, so  that  total  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  are 
expected  to  reach  $3.1  billion  In  1970  and 
$4.6  billion  In  1975. 

The  trade  surpluses  enjoyed  by  Japan  In 
the  last  two  years  contrast  with  the  tradi- 
tional trade  pattern  between  our  two  coiui- 
trles  that  has  seen  the  United  States  accumu- 
late a  $2  billion  surplus  In  the  last  decade. 
We  are  already  seeing  a  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  as  the  Japanese  economy  re- 
covered from  Its  recession,  and  Imports  from 
the  United  States  Increased  23<^c  In  the  flnrt 
quarter  over  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  natural  resource* 
In  Japan  and  the  need  for  foreign  exchange. 
It  U  evident  that  we  must  sell  our  producu 
on  the  world  market  In  order  to  buy  thwe 
imports  from  you.  Therefore,  we  are  gratified 
at  the  success  of  the  GATT  negotlaUons.  We 
must  now  build  on  the  results  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  to  eliminate  non-tariff  barrier* 
and  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  th» 
developing  countries  that  Is  compatible  wltn 
the  policies  that  have  proven  so  successful  in 
the  post-war  period. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  Japan** 
Government  has  adopted  a  new  policy  <» 
the  introduction  of  direct  foreign  capital,  vo 
go  Into  effect  tomorrow.  It  represenU  a  Bs' 
nlflcant  further  liberalization  of  Jaj*"' 
practices  In  this  field,  but  does  not  do  w 
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that    Bcine    foreign    companies    have    been 
asking. 

An  autcmiatic  approval  system  la  to  be  ap- 
plied to  new  Joint  ventures  In  60  different 
eaUgorlee.  Seventeen  of  these  will  be  open 
to  100%  foreign  ownership,  with  a  60%  limi- 
tation on  the  remaining  categories.  The  Gov- 
ernment further  relaxed  restrictions  on  port- 
folio Investments  and  set  guidelines  to  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  "red  tape"  with  respect  to 
decisions  on  thoee  applications  still  subject 
to  screening. 

Obviously  one  cannot  adequately  sum- 
marize such  an  important  decision  or  the 
reasons  dictating  the  form  It  takes.  Let  me 
aay  only  that  the  phenomenal  pace  of  our 
economic  growth  has  created  Imbalance  and 
weaknesses  In  certain  sectors  of  the  Japanese 
economy  that  make  complete  and  sudden 
liberalization  Impossible.  This  Is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  medium  and  smaller 
acaie  firms  that  are  Inadequately  capitalized 
and  lack  the  managerial  skills  to  compete 
Internationally.  Therefore,  there  Is  the  wide- 
spread fear  that  existing  Japanese  enter- 
prises would  not  be  able  to  compete  In  their 
own  country  with  the  prestige,  skills  and 
above  all,  massive  financing  of  ybur  great 
corporations.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  to 
this  distinguished  audience,  however.  Is  that 
this  Is  Just  the  first  step  and  we  are  officially 
committed  to  review  developments  In  one  or 
two  years,  and  I  expect  that  we  will  complete 
substantial  liberalla|gton  by  1971.  Liberal- 
ization must  be  caBcd  out  In  accordance 
with  the  progress  o^our  economic  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  to  the  problems  and  promise  of  Asia, 
and  the  new  significance  of  a  U.S. -Japan 
partnership  In  that  area,  that  I  wish  to 
address  myself  principally  today.  This  sub- 
ject Is  particularly  Important  now  because  of 
the  quickened  Interest  your  country  has 
taken  In  the  whole  of  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  triangular  economic  re- 
UUonshlp  between  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  Australia  can  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
broader  Pacific  Community,  embracing  in 
addition  Canada.  New  Zealand  and  the 
developing  countries  of  Asia.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Mlkl  and  my  colleague  Mr.  Mlzukaml 
are  leading  exponents  of  this  concept  in 
Japan. 

When  we  speak  of  a  Pacific  Community, 
we  emphatically  do  not  mean  an  Inward- 
looking  and  restrictive  trading  area,  tending 
to  divide  the  world  sUIl  further  Into  rival 
trade  blocs.  Regional  cooperation  through 
trade  and  aid,  mutual  assistance  and  self- 
help.  Joint  Investment*  and  other  forms  of 
economic  cooperation — this  is  what  I  have  In 
mind  when  I  speak  of  a  Pacific  Community, 

We  have  already  Jointly  launched  the 
Asian  Development  Bank;  and  the  first  Mln- 
laterlal  Conference  for  the  Development  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Conference  on  Agri- 
cultural Development  In  Southeast  Asia  were 
held  under  the  aegis  of  Japan  last  year. 
Businessmen  and  political  leaders,  such  aa 
Congressman  Hanna,  have  advocated  private 
Pacific  Basin  organizations. 

Any  discussion  of  Asia  would  be  less  than 
complete— and  less  than  candid  If  It  ignored 
the  laregst  country,  in  Asia,  Mainland  China 
As  you  know.  China  Is  the  fountalnhead  of 
ow  culture.  Before  the  Second  World  War, 
CWaa  was  Japan's  largest  export  market  and 
•ource  of  supply.  But  now.  even  with  In- 
a*Me«  In  recent  years.  Mainland  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  together  account  for  only 
Mout  6'^r  Of  our  total  trade,  Japan  observes 
Be  restrictions  on  exports  of  strategic  goods 
JO  Communist  China  agreed  upon  with  the 
Dnlted  States  and  other  Western  countries. 

Pbreign  trade  affects  the  very  existence 
M  our  country;  therefore,  we  believe  that 
«*at  with  Mainland  China,  on  a  strictly 
WBunerclal  basis,  is  Important  to  our  econ- 
^7  and  should  be  developed.  But  we  also 
°«e»e  that  the  gradual  development  of 
"»™al  trade  in  peaceful  goods  between  Ja- 
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pan  and  Mainland  China  may  well  result. 
In  the  long  run,  in  developing  new  contacts, 
new  thoughts  and  new  opportunities  in  that 
cloeed  society — ^for  the  day  when  the  forced 
"Cultviral  Revolution"  has  given  way  to  in- 
exorable economic  evolution,  as  seems  to  be 
happening  in  the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

But  until  that  day  dawns,  we  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  other  coun- 
tries In  Asia,  for  Instability  and  deprivation 
are  the  seedbed  of  Communism.  I  should  Uke 
to  give  you  my  views  for  providing  for  the 
well-being  and  stablUty  of  Asia, 

In  Asia  today,  massive  hunger  that  threat- 
ens mans  basic  right  of  survival  Is  added  to 
an  anachronistic  social  structure  that  defies 
the  crying  need  for  development.  Patient  ef- 
forts must  be  made  by  government  and  by 
businessmen,  who  act  as  effective  and  socially 
conscious  orgamzers  of  the  private  sector,  in 
order  to  break  the  chains  of  this  system.  Si- 
multaneous training  of  professional  engi- 
neers and  techrUclans  Is  Imperative  If  busi- 
nessmen are  to  fully  play  their  part. 

The  first  order  of  business  under  a  new 
system  Is  to  remove  the  chrome  state  of  hun- 
ger existing  in  Asia.  While  food  aid  is  an  Im- 
portant and  humanitarian  measure  for  the 
stability  of  Asia,  It  by  no  meons  provides  a 
basic  solution.  Instead  we  must  engage  In  a 
form  of  aid  that  will  give  impetus  and  con- 
fidence to  the  Asians  to  help  themselves  to- 
ward self-sufficiency.  The  essential  element 
of  such  aid  would  be  to  lay  a  productive 
foundation  for  Asia's  agriculture.  The  Indus- 
trialized nations  often  seek  through  aid  to 
develop  markets  for  their  own  products  and 
the  recipient  nations  readily  accept  this  In 
their  rush  to  Industralize.  In  this  connec- 
tion. President  Johnson  deserves  praise  for 
shifting  the  emphasis  of  U.S.  aid  poUcy  from 
industrialization  to  more  fundamental  de- 
velopment. 

On  our  part,  we  keenly  feel  the  need  to 
create  a  new  machinery  whereby  the  busi- 
ness communities  in  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  Pacific  Community,  led  by  those  In 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  may  coordinate 
their  assistance  In  a  manner  designed  to 
shatter  the  stagnation  of  Asian  societies  We 
further  suggest  that  this  machinery  give  pri- 
ority to  comprehensive  aid  for  agricultural 
development. 

Fortunately,  Japan's  technology,  experi- 
ence and  psychology  is  compatible  with  the 
agricultural  structure  in  Asia's  monsoon 
belt.  We  are  capable  of  providing  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  chemicals,  farm  machinery 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  technical  as- 
sistance. And  Japan  proved  that  even  In  Asia 
a  stable  modern  society  can  be  formed  ori 
the  basis  of  democracy  and  free  enterprise. 

As  compared  with  the  West,  Asian  coun- 
tries are  different  ethnically,  culturally,  in- 
deed even  in  their  reasoning  process.  There- 
fore, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  Japanese 
are  in  a  position  to  be  the  most  effective  co- 
ordinator of  the  Pacific  Community's  aid 
to  the  developing  Asian  nations,  and  we  feel 
some  obligation  to  shoulder  that  burden. 

As  a  private  businessman.  I  know  that  ef- 
fective demand  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  that  show- 
case industrial  projects  without  a  market 
bring  no  dividends  and  are  a  waste  of  re- 
sources. It  is  from  this  conviction  that  I 
have  offered  my  belief  that  the  moderniza- 
tion of  agriculture  should  be  the  immediate 
aim  of  our  aid  to  Asia.  Once  this  need  is 
met.  then  we  can  Jointly  turn  to  gradual 
development  of  Industry. 

If  we  can  intensify  our  cooperative  ar- 
rangements, if  we  can  fully  exploit  our  agree- 
menta  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  and  if  we 
concentrate  and  harmonize  our  aid  resources 
Into  a  unified  program,  we  will  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  stability 
and  prosperity  of  Asia,  and  hence  to  the 
world  In  which  we  live.  Ultimately,  we  wish 
to  propagate  in  Asia  a  love  of  freedom  and 


a  spirit  of  sell  stilBclency,  For  these  noble 
Ideas,  cherished  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  are  responsible  for  our  growth 
and  prosperity  today,  and  are  the  arotlve 
power  that  ensure  our  weU-belng  tomorrow. 


Pjcrry'i  Values  I^oreil 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  rLOEinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  29,  1967 
Mr,  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker.  Gun  Week, 
an  informative  newspaper  for  sportsmen' 
recently  gave  in  Its  editorial  column  a 
sound  analysis  of  the  value  of  the  na- 
tional rifle  and  pistol  matches  held  an- 
nually at  Camp  Perry  in  Ohio.  This  edi- 
torial exposes  the  faUacies  of  the  argu- 
ments against  these  matches  and  is  well 
worth  reading.  I  submit  It  for  reprint- 
ing the  Record : 

Perry's  VALtrES  Ignored 

Capitol  Hill  snipers  who  would  shoot  down 
the  National  Rlfie  and  Pistol  Matches  held 
annually  at  Camp  Perry.  Ohio,  would  do 
well  to  study  a  report  prepared  in  1966  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Although  instigated  by  foes  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Marksmanship  programs 
the  report  prepared  by  Independent  Arthur 
D.  Little  Co.  researchers  revealed — to  the 
chagrin  of  the  program's  detractors— there 
is  significant  value  in  the  National  Matches 
and  other  DCM  programs.  Instead  of  criticiz- 
ing the  programs,  the  study  recommended 
their  expansion ! 

Although  critics  of  DCM  programs  have 
attacked  them  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged 
$3  million  annual  cost,  the  Llttie  Report 
found  the  actual  net  cost  of  all  programs  in- 
cluding Camp  Perry  matches,  was  about 
$475,000— or  $1.14  per  DCM-afflllated  club 
member,  based  on  417,000  members  in  1965. 

The_  National  Matches  were  budgeted  at 
$2.7  million,  but  the  Llttie  Report  questioned 
Including  $1.46  million  pay  and  allowances 
for  military  support  personnel  as  part  of  the 
cost.  These  payments  would  be  made  no  mat- 
ter   where    the    servicemen    were    stationed 

The  report  also  said  another  deduction— 
$1.68  million  from  sale  of  out-of-date  fire- 
arms— should  be  allowed,  bringing  the  to- 
tal cost  of  all  DCM  programs  to  alxjut  $475  - 
000. 

While  critics  of  the  DCM  programs  have 
pointed  to  "technological  advances  "  of  the 
nuclear  age  which  supposedly  make  the  foot- 
soldier  obsolete,  the  Uttle  Report  said  "the 
Army's  Light  Weapons  Infantrymen  and  the 
Marines  are  almost  certain  to  be  employed 
in  any  'shooting  war'  in  which  our  nation 
becomes  embroiled.  Since  the  basic  individual 
weapon  of  such  combat  arms  Is  the  rifle, 
it  is  Important  the  men  in  such  units  be- 
come   thoroughly   proficient   in   Its   use  " 

The  report  added  that  surveys  of  records 
at  Army  training  camps  showed  that  service- 
men with  previous  firearms  training,  not 
necessarily  through  DCM-affiliated  cluljs. 
were  laetter  marksmen,  better  soldiers,  were 
more  likely  to  volunteer  for  combat  arms. 
and  most  Importantly — less  likely  to  l>ecome 
casualties  in  oombat! 

What's  more,  units  containing  DCM- 
tralned  personnel  had  better  average  and 
individual  marksmanship  records.  Indicat- 
ing the  trained  shooters  either  shared  their 
knowledge  or  freed  instructors  to  give  more 
time  to  those  unfamiliar  with  guns.  Tlius  the 
benefits  of  the  DCM  program  was  spread  well 
beyond    the   number  of   pre-servlce   particl- 
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pantai.  producing  t>etter-twlned  unite  more 
Effective  m  oombftt.  more  likely  to  Burylve 

*^part  from  the  llle-savlng  value  of  pre- 
aervlce  flreanna  marksmanaUlp  tnOnlng  th« 
nation  point*  wltH  pride  to  the  six  medala. 
including  two  Gold  Medal*,  won  by  the  U^. 
Shooting  Team  during  the  1964  Olympics.  It 
is  slgnlflcant  that  half  of  tbe  U.S.  Olympic 
Team  consUted  of  Army  Marksmen,  maay  of 
whom  perfected  their  skllla  at  the  Camp 
Perry  matchee.  ^  „, 

The  Little  Report  found  the  process  of 
preparing  for  the  Camp  Perry  matches,  the 
Olympics  and  other  contests  stimulates  a 
continuing  source  of  knowledgeable  and 
qualified  marksmen  and  potential  military 
Instructors.  ,    . 

Therefore,  the  Little  Report  recommended 
the  DCM  programs  "be  emphUslzed  more  and 
pursued  even  more  effecUvely  to  reach  a 
greater  percentage  of  those  young  men  likely 
to  enter  mlUtaxy  service." 

In  addition  to  the  mUltary  value  of  the 
matches,  police  departments  and  clvlc- 
mlnded  organizations  naUonwlde  have 
found  the  disciplines  of  marksmanship 
training  an  excellent  means  of  combating 
luvenUe  delinquency. 

The  dream  of  competing  at  Camp  Perry  is 
an  important  factor  in  siistalnlng  the  inter- 
est of  these  youngsters.  Incidentally,  unless 
they  are  among  the  handful  picked  as  mem- 
bers of  state  teams,  they  attend  at  their  own 
expense— which  Is  considerable— and  not  at 
government  expense  on  a  "fat-cat  Junket"  as 
some  misinformed— or  malicious— critics 
have  claimed. 

It  would  seem  that  If  the  Administration 
can  spend  thousands  of  doUars  per  graduate 
in  Ite  Job  Corps  and  similar  youth  projects 
It  should  be  able  to  spend  $1.14  each,  and 
even  more,  for  a  proven  program  which— 
aside  from  all  other  benefits— will  increase  a 
soldier's  chances  of  survival  in  Viet  Nam 
Jungles. — A.J. 


la  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Conferenca  Committee 
cm  the  Middle  East— the  supposed  orga- 
nizer—is  a  creation  of  the  extremist  Youth 
Against  War  and  fascism,  a  pro-CailneM,  vio- 
lently Marxist  group.  This  group  is  a  violent 
opponent  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam  and. 
three  weeks  ago.  picketed  a  meeting  at  Man- 
hattan  Center,  handing  out  leafiete  pro- 
claiming that  Vietnam  and  Palestine  were 
similar  areas  of  American  to^Pe^alum^ 
that  Israel  was  the  lackey  of  the  United 
States  and  other  forces  of  reaction 

The  secretary  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Conference  Is 
Rita  Freed  who  made  an  hysterically  inaccu- 
rate attack  upon  Israel  at  a  meeting  June  21 
In  New  York  where  the  Conference  was  sup- 
posedly formed.  Her  number,  for  those  wish- 
ing to  register  their  objections,  Is  WA  &-2490. 


Captif  e  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


Communist  oppressors  have  repeatedly 
violated  their  promises  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  nations  captured 
before  and  after  World  War  IL  Soviet 
Russia  has  deprived  the  nations  within 
Its  own  borders  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination. 

The  UjS.  Congress,  by  unanimous  vote. 
has  recognized  the  tragedy  of  the  mil- 
lions suffering  in  those  oppressed  states 
by  adopting  a  resolution  designating  this 
week  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  participate 
In  this  observance  because,  in  this  way, 
I  can  demonstrate  my  support  of  these 
l>eople  in  their  struggle  and  efforts  for 
survival.      

OEO  and  Shriver  Commended  by  Mexican- 
American  Organization 


Leftists  Demonstrate  Agabst  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KEW    TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Jewish  Press,  a  news  Item 
appeared  which  told  of  an  anti-Israel 
demonstration  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  orga- 
nizaUon  that  intended  to  sponsor  the 
demonstration,  the  Ad  Hoc  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Middle  East,  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  extremist  Youth  Against  War 
and  Fascism,  a  pro-Chinese,  violently 
Marxist  organization.  vlolenUy  opposed 
to  American  policy  in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  news  item  which 
appeared  In  the  July  14,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Press. 

The  item  follows : 

LxmSTS    DXMONSTXAT*    AGAINST    ISRAEL 

The  extreme  Left  In  the  United  States, 
already  totally  committed  to  the  Arab  cause, 
plans  to  hold  a  demonstration  against  the 
Jewish  State,  In  front  of  the  IsraeU  Mission 
to  the  U.N.,  located  at  15  East  70th  Street. 
The  protest  wlU  be  held  on  Friday.  July  14. 
at  5:30  P.M. 

Though  the  leaders  of  the  demonstration 
have  been  trying  to  hide  the  Identity  of  the 
real  sponsors  of  the  demonstration,  the  fact 


or   CONNECTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 
Mr  ST  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  observe  the  ninth  annual  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple of  east  and  central  Europe  who  died, 
struggling  to  escape  from  commumsm, 
during  the  Soviet  takeover  ot  their  coun- 
tries in  Worid  War  U  and  after.  Since 
the  Communists  crushed  the  Independ- 
ent nations  of  eastern  and  central  Eu- 
rope  the  citiaens  of  those  nations  have 
been  waging  a  war.  In  their  hearts    to 
regain  the  rights  of  free  thought  and  free 
expression  which  they  had  held  so  dearly. 
Today,  more  than  25  years  after  their 
enslavement,  they  continue  their  gallant 
struggle.  As  our  silent  allies  behmd  the 
weatherbeaten  Iron  Curtain,  they  have 
maintained  an  ever-increasing  determi- 
nation to  once  again  join  the  free  worid. 
History.  I  am  sure,  will  vindicate  their 

struggle. 

We  have  seen  in  eastern  and  central 
Europe  a  slow,  but  persistent,  process  of 
evolution  away  from  Communist  domi- 
nation. This  process  has  eased  the  grasp 
of  communism  in  some  areas  and  will 
eventually  also  ease  the  grasp  In  the  Bal- 
tic countries  and  elsewhere.  Yet  the  fight 
must  continue,  and  we  in  the  free  worid 
must  also  continue  to  stand  fast  by  our 
pledges  to  defend  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination wherever  it  may  be  pursued. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 
This    country    must    never    recognize    the 
situation    behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per^ 
manent  one.  but  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also 
realized  the  plight  of  the  captive  na- 
tions when.  In  a  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, he  said  that  the  principle  of  U.S. 
foreign  poUcy  is  the  "support  of  national 
Independence,  the  right  of  each  people 
to  govern  themselves  and  to  shape  their 
own  institutions,"  because  "the  Insistent 
urge  toward  national  Independence  is  the 
strongest  force  In  today's  world." 

We  must  continue  to  support  the  op- 
pressed nations,  not  only  because  of  their 
struggle  to  be  free,  but  because  their 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  held  their  national  convention 
on  June  22-25,  1967,  at  Phoenix  Ariz.  At 
this  gathering,  the  varied  and  complex 
problems  facing  the  Mexican-American 
throughout  the  United  States  were  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

One  of  the  topics  of  deepest  concern  to 
the  many  participants  at  the  convention 
was  H.R.  10682,  the  GOP  "Opportunity 
Crusade."  As  we  know,  this  Republican 
stratagem   would   completely   eliminate 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
only  Federal  agency  responsible  for  rep- 
resenting the  Interests  of  35  million  poor 
Americans  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Government.  The  bill  would  thus  kiU  the 
central  headquarters  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  atomize  the  entire  antipoverty 
effort  by  scattering  programs  and  re- 
sponsibilities across  the  executive  branch. 
OEO,  the  Independent  advocate,  organ- 
izer   coordinator,  and  innovator,  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  poor  would  be  told 
they  are  not  entitled  to  a  voice  in  Wash- 
ington. .     ,, 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  worked  both  extensively  and  effec- 
tively   within    the    Mexican-American 
communities.    The    successes    of    this 
agency  are  self-evident.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  demise  of  the  OEO  would 
have  a  negative  impact  upon  the  f onvard 
thrust  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity toward  greater  progress. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr  Speaker,  to  the  following  resolution 
which  very  clearly  reflects  the  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  felt  by  this  com- 
multy  toward  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  its  Director,  Sargent 
Shriver. 

LtrtAC  RESOLtrrioN 
Whereas,  the  office  of  Economic  Oppw- 
tunity  has.  among  Federal  Agencies,  been  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  and  responsive  to  tne 
needs  of  the  Mexlcan-Amertoan  people,  ana 
Whei«a»,  unlike  many  older,  bureaucratic 
Federal  Agencies,  the  Office  of  Economic  op- 
portimlty  has  provided  for   the  democrauc 
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Involveoaent  of  peojde  in  solving  their  own 
problems  and  has  maintained  t(he  flexibility 
to  respond,  with  «  miTiimn^  of  red  tape,  to 
tbe  special  needs  of  Impoverished  Americans, 
Including  Mexloan-Amerioans,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  real  and  Immediate 
danger  of  a  retreat  in  the  War  on  Poverty 
In  the  fcwm  of  a  prapoea.1  before  the  United 
States  Congress  to  abolish  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  turn  parts  of  tbe 
Poverty  Program  over  to  older  Federal  Agen- 
cies. 

Be  it  resolved  as  f<rflows:  That  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

1.  Is  strongly  opposed  to  any  dismember- 
ing of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

2.  Urges  the  Congress,  for  the  good  of  the 
American  people  to  maintain  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  as  a  separate  agency; 

3.  Urges  the  Congress  not  only  to  oontlnue 
the  OEO,  but  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
to  exjiand  the  war  on  poverty; 

That  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens 

4.  Goes  on  recOTd  as  commending  Sargent 
Shriver  and  the  Office  of  ESconomlc  Oppor- 
tunity for  responding  quickly  and  efficiently 
to  the  needs  of  tbe  American  people  with 
lympathy  and  Integrity  unmatched  In  the 
Federal  Oovemment; 

5.  Goee  on  records  as  especially  commend- 
ing the  OEO  migrant  program  for  the  ex- 
traordinary success  It  has  had  in  coming  to 
the  aid  of  a  hitherto  forgotten  and  exploited 
people,  the  American  farm  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  Mexican  American; 

That  the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
dtlcens 

8.  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
the  Southwestern  States: 

7.  Urges  each  individual  Lulac  Council  to 
contact  Its  Congressman  to  express  the 
rtrong  support  of  Lulac  members  for  the 
OiHoe  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  ml- 
|r»nt  program  and  to  urge  the  Congressman 
to  show  his  concern  for  his  Mexican  Amerl- 
eu  constituents  by  voting  tor  continuance 
of  OBO  and  additional  anti-poverty  appro- 
priations for  Its  migrant  program. 

Adopted  on  the  25th  day  of  June.  1967  at 
Rxwnlx.  Arizona. 

Signed: 

ROBEBTO  ORNELAS. 

National  President. 
Witnessed: 

Belen  B.  Robles. 

National  Secretary. 


A  3615 


Mr.  McDowell,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  re- 
ported on  the  policy  determlnatl<m  ot 
the  National  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, as  follows: 

In  brief,  the  policy  position  o*  the  Na- 
tional AssoclaUon  of  State  Departments  at 
Agriculture  Is  as  f oUows : 

1 .  We  are  opposed  to  the  manner  In  wliich 
federal  meat  Inspection  Jurisdiction  and  en- 
forcement woiUd  be  splintered  at  the  federal 
level  between  the  U.S.  Depaj-tment  at  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  Public  confusion  will 
result.  We  at  the  state  level  want  to  work 
with  one  agency  and  are  siu-e  that  affected 
Industry  feels  that  same  way.  Sole  respon- 
sibility should  be  continued  In  USOA. 

2.  We  are  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  encompasses  purely  local  activities. 
If  enacted,  the  established  and  developing 
state  meat  Inspection  programs  would  be 
superseded  and  would  imdoubtedly  be  dla. 
continued.  Federal  pre-emption  or  exclu- 
sion of  state  Jurtsdlction  over  local  zoatters 
directly  conflicts  with  a  declared  federal 
policy  of  cooperative  assistance  for  states. 
We  doubt  that  this  proposed  extension  ot 
federal  responsibility  Is  either  pracUcal  or 
economically  feasible.  Federal  JurlsdlcUoQ 
should  be  continued  only  over  interstate 
and  foreign  meat  activities  and  not  over  in- 
trastate work. 

3.  NASDA,  In  general,  favors  the  coopera- 
tive financing  provisions  of  the  Act  If  ad- 
ministered with  discretion  and  it  would,  o* 
course,  have  to  oppose  rigid  restrictions  If 
such  were  imptosed  on  the  states. 

Mr.  McDowell  then  submitted  10  sp>ecl- 
fic  amendments  to  H.R.  6168,  which 
would  bring  the  proposal  into  conformity 
with  the  policy  position  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture. 

Because  I  know  Mr.  McDowell  to  be  a 
man  of  broad  knowledge  and  complete 
Integrity,  I  highly  commend  his  sugges- 
tions to  the  careful  Consideration  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 


Deitnino  "LnirrED  Wa«" 


Expanded  Federal  Meat  Inspectioii 
Questioned 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
» longtime  personal  friend  of  mine  Mr 
Donald  N.  McDoweU,  who  has  spent  20 
Tears  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  appeared  before 
me  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
Monday  representing  the  National  Asso- 
OMlon  of  State  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. 

lAter  this  week,  Mr.  McDowell  wlU 
nwet  with  officials  of  the  VS.  Depart- 
"|ent  of  Agriculture  in  the  annual  alr- 
nt  of  mutual  problems  affecting  both 
«  Federal  Department  and  the  various 
wwe  departments  of  agricultural  pro- 
"won  and  enforcement. 


Defining  "Limited  War" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Imaginative  and  thought-provoking  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Representative  Bradford  Morsk, 
and  seven  other  Republican  Congress- 
men for  a  phased  deescalation  In  Viet- 
nam has  elicited  a  considerable  amount 
of  favorable  press  comment  throughout 
the  country.  One  such  reaction  came  In 
an  editorial  in  the  July  13  Chicago  Dally 
News. 

As  I  Indicated  on  the  floor,  when  It 
was  being  discussed,  I  welcome  this  Ini- 
tiative as  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
national  dialog  on  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  press  comment  to 
date  on  the  idea  is  leading  to  greater 
public  understanding  of  the  problems 
and  pressures  we  face  In  Vietnam.  The 
sponsors  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
efforts  which  are  making  this  poesltde. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Dally  News  editorial: 


While  Defense  Sec.  McNamara  is  saying 
MtUe  pubUcly  about  the  results  of  his  Uteet 
trip  to  Vietnam,  the  Indications  are  that  he 
plans  to  keep  a  fairly  tight  Ud  on  manpower 
increases. 

We  hope  he  does.  Fw  two  plain  facte  must 
be  faced  regarding  tee  escalation  eo  far.  One 
Is  that  It  has  faUed  to  bring  the  desired  re- 
sult of  negotiations  toward  a  settlement.  The 
other  Is  that  the  Investment  to  date  has  up- 
set the  whole  balance  of  U.S.  domestic  and 
foreign  commitments.  dlluUng  and  weaken- 
ing our  efforts  In  places  where  they  should 
have  been  sharp  and  strong. 

The  Imbalance  might  be  tolerable  If  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  were  a  tradlttonal-type 
war  where  one  simply  pressed  on  full  force 
toward  final,  "total"  victory. 

But  McNamara  evidently  perceives,  as  did 
Rep.  F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass.)  and  a 
group  of  RepubUcan  coUeagues  in  a  report 
Monday,  that  a  limited  war  has  Its  own  set 
of  imperatives,  most  of  which  have  thus  far 
been  ignored. 

The  first  Imperative  listed  by  the  Repub- 
lican congressman  is  that  the  diplomacy  ac- 
companying the  Vietnam  war  "must  not  risk 
expansion  to  total  war."  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  total  war  would  produce  mutual 
destruction  on  a  scale  to  obUterate  the  ob- 
jectives sought  In  the  limited  war. 

The  pressure  now  being  applied  by  nearly 
500.000  American  troops  and  the  combined. 
Intensive  efforts  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
would  have  been  ampl*  to  smother  the  Com- 
miuilst  force  that  was  faced  a  year  or  two 
ago.  But  the  Communist  effort  has  risen  to 
match  the  U.S.  escalation.  And  the  Commu- 
nists are  piped  Into  sources  of  supply  that 
can  presumably  match  any  U.S.  effort  right 
up  to  the  brink  of  total  nuclear  war. 

If  this  Is  McNamara's  conviction,  he  can 
be  expected  to  give  Increasing  attention  to 
the  other  imperatives  of  limited  war.  These 
are:  (1)  that  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence must  be  fostered,  (2)  that  each  side 
must  be  permitted  to  preserve  "face"  and 
claim  the  initiative,  and  (3)  that  the  effort 
must  "be  susceptible  to  presentation,  veri- 
fication and  Implementation  through  the 
private  channels  of  diplomacy." 

The  Republican  congressmen  made  clear 
In  their  report  that  there  oould  be  no  signi- 
ficant relaxation  of  mlUtary  pressure  that 
would  alter  the  balance  In  the  enemy's  favor, 
and  they  specifically  warned  against  a  com- 
plete halt  in  bombing  as  involving  "great 
military  risk."  b     «s    ■»" 

They  did  feel  that  a  phased,  reciprocal 
de-escalation  was  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible.  If  McNamara  shares  that  view, 
there  oould  be  a  significant  new  effort  to 
break  out  of  the  vise. 


That  Is  Why  We're  Here,  Debbie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  c&uroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ale. 
Charles  E.  Nokes,  Is  a  young  con- 
stituent of  mine  who,  after  his  service  in 
Vietnam,  visited  me  In  my  Washington 
ofBce.  During  our  conservation,  I  asked 
him  the  inevitable  question,  "What  do 
you  construe  our  objectives  In  Vietnam 
to  be  and  do  you  believe  we  belong  In  that 
conflict?"  This  wounded  veteran  replied 
to  me  by  showing  me  a  copy  of  his  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Concord  Transcript, 
wherein  a  letter  the  airman  had  written 
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from  Vietnam  to  his  4-year-old  daughter, 
was  reprinted. 

I  ask  permission  that  this  article  and 
letter  be  included  In  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  strong 
belief  held  by  one  of  our  combat  men  in 
the  Justness  of  our  Vietnam  position.  I 
am  not  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Airman  Nokes  has  expressed  to  his  4- 
year-old  daughter  all  the  reasons  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam  or  why  we  should  remain 
there.  Neither  has  Airman  Nokes  given 
the  many  philosophical  and  global  rea- 
sons that  are  frequently  offered  against 
our  presence  in  that  beleaguered  coun- 
try. But  what  he  has  done  is  express  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic  and  humani- 
tarian concept  as  the  justlflcation  for  his 
personcd  presence  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  en- 
titled to  have  his  words  read  by  many, 
other  than  his  4-year-old  daughter. 
That  la  Why   We'rx   Hess,   Debbcc 

It's  like  this — Serving  with  the  Air  Force 
in  South  Viet  Nam  and  wounded  In  action 
only  a  day  before  he  was  scheduled  to  return 
home  to  his  wife  and  four  children.  Airman 
P/C  Charles  E.  Nokes.  a  former  carrier  boy 
for  The  Dally  Transcript,  learned  that  his 
four-year-old  daughter,  Debbie,  was  asking 
her  mother  (the  former  Mae  Belle  Snyder  of 
Concord)  why  her  father  wasn't  home — and 
why  she  couldn't  e^  visit  him. 

Nokes,  who  went  to  school  at  Pleasant  Hill 
High  School  and  now  lives  at  McCord  AFB 
near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  replied  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  little  daughter  who  misses 
him  very  much: 

"Hello  Debbie,  Yoiir  mother  told  me  that 
you  want  to  know  why  daddy  can't  be  home 
with  you. 

"Since  you  are  only  foiu"  years  old,  you 
might  not  understand  all  of  what  I  write. 
Only  In  the  future  will  we  all  know  If  It  Is 
worth  the  sacrifices  we  must  make  today. 

"Debbie,  here  in  Viet  Nam,  there  Is  a  little 
girl  named  Kim  Lyn.  She  Is  like  you  In  many 
ways.  Except  she  has  to  work. 

"Her  father  was  killed  by  the  Viet  Cong 
two  years  ago.  He  was  a  farmer  near  Blen 
Hoa.  Her  older  sister  was  degraded,  then  mu- 
tilated. That  was  when  her  'p>ap  san'  was 
killed,  trying  to  stop  this. 

"Debbie,  she  Is  only  7  years  old.  She  has  no 
monuny,  no  daddy,  and  no  sister.  She  has 
no  dolls  to  play  with.  She  probably  wishes 
she  had  a  brother  or  sister.  She  would  not 
take  them  for  granted  like  so  many  of  us  in 
America. 

"She  wants  her  mommy  and  daddy  too. 
She  would  never  talk  back  to  them,  If  only 
she  could  have  them  back. 

"Her  life  is  empty. 

"There  are  many  children  like  Kim  Lyn 
here,  Debbie.  They  all  work  so  they  can  eat, 
Instead  of  playing.  They  cannot  cry,  their 
tears  are  all  dried  up. 

"Daddy  Is  here  trying  to  help  all  these 
children,  and  the  children  of  the  future,  so 
this  will  not  happen  to  them  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

"This  little  country  Is  very  hot.  It  Is  about 
115  degrees  nearly  every  day.  The  mosqui- 
toes here  come  In  waves  like  a  flight  of 
planes.  There  is  bubonic  plague  even  here  In 
the  outskirts  of  Saigon.  There  is  leprosy  and 
malaria  here  too. 

"The  people  here  do  not  have  enough 
medicine  for  the  sick.  They  can't  go  to  a  doc- 
tor each  time  they  are  "not  feeling  well." 

"They  even  have  to  steal  food  to  eat,  be- 
cause the  Viet  Cong  uses  their  farms  and 
rice  paddies  to  put  bobble  traps  In. 

"Some  day,  Debbie,  It  Just  might  not  be 
this  way  anymore.  Some  day,  they  might  be 
able  to  have  mommies  and  daddies,  brothers 
•nd  sisters.  Some  day  they  might  have  enough 
food  and  medicine. 


"Then,  after  that,  they  can  start  to  make  a 
place  where  they  can  forget  some  of  the  ter- 
rible things  that  have  happened  to  them.  To 
forget  all  of  It  would  be  to  invite  It  to  hap- 
pen all  over  again. 

"I  do  not  like  being  away  from  you  and 
your  brothers  and  mommy.  But  I  am  glad 
there  is  something  that  I  can  do  to  help  even 
a  little.  Then  I  can  come  home  to  you. 

"Until  then,  Debbie,  daddy  loves  you  very 
much. 

"Daddt." 


Doctors  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
this  month  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation assumed  responsibility  for  re- 
cruiting, preparing,  and  scheduling 
physician  volunteers  for  tours  of  duty  in 
civilian  hospitals  in  South  Vietnam 
under  the  AMA  volunteer  physicians  for 
Vietnam  program.  The  program  had 
been  launched  in  September  1965,  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Since  that  time  a  total  of  269 
physicians,  including  general  prac- 
titioners and  specialists  of  every  kind, 
particularly  orthopedic  surgeons  badly 
needed  to  treat  war-injured  civilians, 
have  each  served  60-day  tours  of  duty  in 
16  provincial  hospitals  in  various  parts  of 
the  nation.  A  number  have  signed  for  a 
second  and  third  tour;  some  have  stayed 
nearly  a  year. 

The  humanitarian  contributions  of 
these  dedicated  men  of  medicine — they 
serve  without  pay — cannot  be  estimated. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  have  allevi- 
ated the  physical  and  mental  suffering — 
psychiatrists  serve  there,  too — of  thou- 
sands of  innocent  victims  of  aggression  in 
that  tiny  comer  of  Asia.  The  heartbreak- 
ing need  for  doctors  in  that  bloodsoaked 
land  is  clearly  appreciated  by  a  reading 
of  the  AMA's  physician-recruiting 
statement: 

Twenty-flve  years  of  war  and  Insurrection 
In  the  area  now  known  as  South  Vietnam  has 
placed  tremendous  health  burdens  on  the 
people.  To  the  ever-present  diseases  and 
malnutrition  of  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
added  war  Injuries,  disruption  of  whatever 
public  health  measures  existed,  and  a  serious 
lack  of  doctors  and  nurses  as  more  and  more 
of  the  country's  approximately  1,000 
physicians  were  called  into  military  service. 
Today  only  about  360  physicians  are  left  to 
administer  health  care  to  15  million  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

Needless  to  say,  the  physician  need 
grows  unceasingly  as  the  Vietcong  turns 
more  and  more  from  direct  battle  con- 
frontation with  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  armies  to  guerrilla  warfare. 
When  villages  are  sacked,  who  but  the 
skilled  stirgeon  can  close  a  gaping  mis- 
sile wound,  set  a  shattered  bone,  or  heal 
burned  limbs? 

At  the  American  Medical  Association's 
116th  annual  convention  on  June  18, 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  19  physicians  who 
had  Just  returned  from  service  in  Viet- 


nam were  introduced  to  the  assemblage. 
Each  of  the  19  physicians  had  his  own 
private  impressions  of  his  experiences 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  were  most  ap- 
propriately summed  up  and  expressed 
by  Dr.  Malcolm  E.  Phelps,  of  El  Reno, 
Okla.,  who,  as  fleld  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, acted  as  spokesman  for  the  group, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Phelps  : 

Remabks  of  Malcolm  E.  Phelps,  M.D.,  Field 
Director,  Amesicaic  Medical  Association 
volttnteeb  physicians  for  vietnam  pro- 
GRAM, Before  the  House  of  Delegates  op 
THE  American  Medical  Association,  At- 
lantic City.  NJ.,  June   19.   1967 

This  past  year  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  true  American  Ideals — demon- 
strated by  deeds. 

I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing American  physicians  In  their  devoted 
duty  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

As  Field  Director  of  the  Volunteer  Physl- 
cians  for  Vietnam  program  I  would  like  you 
to  share,  with  me,  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect that  our  colleagues  have  earned  for  our 
country  and  our  profession  in  a  far  off  land 
which  Is  the  victim  of  terror,  aggression  and 
the  atrocities  of  subversion:  where  plunder 
and  pillage  are  rampant;  where  plague  and 
pestilence  abound. 

These  volunteer  physicians,  laboring  tire- 
lessly, with  meager  supplies  and  equipment, 
antique  buildlngps,  primitive  surroundings, 
and  in  a  hot,  humid  climate,  were  besieged 
by  hordes  of  111,  inflrm  and  Injured  human 
being  seeking  their  skilled  services.  These 
volunteer  physicians  disregarded  personal 
hardship  and  danger  to  ease  pain,  save  lives 
and  diminish  deformity  of  these  grateful 
patients. 

From  September  15,  1965  until  the  10th 
of  May.  1967  (combining  those  physicians 
who  served  under  the  auspices  of  Project 
Vietnam,  administered  by  Project  Hope  of 
the  People-to-People  program,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  AMA  Volunteer  Physicians  for 
Vietnam  Program),  269  of  our  American  men 
of  medicine  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  this  tremendous  undertaking. 

Eleven  have  served  two  tours  of  duty,  and 
one  Individual  has  served  three.  Two  have  re- 
mained an  extra  30  days  and  one  for  12 
additional  days.  At  least  four  have  returned 
to  Vietnam  to  serve  on  a  long-term  basis  ol 
at  least  one  year. 

No  accolade  that  these  269  have  earned,  or 
that  we  could  ever  properly  pay  them,  com- 
pares with  the  almost  divine  reverence  that 
these  devoted  American  doctors  have  earned 
In  the  heart  of  those  forlorn  "foreigners" 
who  have  benefited  so  greatly  from  their 
abilities.. 

The  harvest  of  admiration  and  respect  that 
has  been  reaped  for  our  country,  our  Ideali 
and  our  profession  can  never  be  measured, 
but  it  Is  my  firm  conviction — and  I  am  cer- 
tain this  conviction  is  snared  by  many 
others — that  the  medical  program  carried 
out  in  Vietnam  is  by  far  the  most  successful 
program  In  existence  in  demonstrating  our 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices  to  preserve 
freedom  in  this  world.  This  Is  the  strongest 
testimony  that  could  be  grlven.  It  attests  far 
more  loudly  than  words  that  ours  is  a  true 
compassion  for  our  fellow  man.  If  more 
could  see,  as  we  have  seen  throughout  Viet- 
nam, the  bloody  bestiality  of  the  Communist 
aggressors,  if  more  could  witness  the  pur- 
PKJseless  slaughter  of  innocent  people,  whose 
only  desire  is  to  till  their  fields  and  maintain 
their  homes,  then  more  would  become  emo- 
tional, as  we  became  emotional,  when  we 
read  in  the  dally  paper  of  some  of  our 
citizens  enjoying  the  comfort,  safety  and 
freedoms  of  America,  unwittingly  and  stu- 
pidly aiding  and  promoting  the  Communist 
cause.  Their  demeanor  and  their  demonstra- 
tions encourage  the  enemy,  prolong  the  war 


(Bd  are,  at  least  Indirectly,  responsible  for 
tn  additional  sacrifice  of  llvee,  both  Ameri- 
can tmd  Vietnamese. 

If  any  have  doubts  about  the  future  of 
our  country  or  have  lost  faith  in  the  younger 
generation,  they  should  see  the  American 
lerviceman  In  action.  His  bravery,  his  ccnnpe- 
tence  and  his  spirit,  combined  with  his  com- 
passion, instill  a  confidence  In  the  future  of 
our  country  that  can  be  found  In  few  other 
places.  He  has  made  us  proud  of  our  birth- 
right and  our  heritage. 

To  you.  members  of  this  House  of  Dele- 
gates, officers,  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  to  all  the  members  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Charles  Moseley  and  his  staff,  I  offer  my 
ilncere  thanks  for  their  advice  and  encour- 
agement; and,  of  course,  to  the  U.S.  Agency 
*»•  International  Devolpment,  for  Its  cooper- 
ation and  assistance.  All  of  you  have  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  experience  the  most  In- 
teresting, the  most  challenging,  the  most 
fascinating  though,  on  occasion,  the  most 
fruatrating  episode  of  my  lifetime.  I  am  truly 
grateful  for  this  opportunity.  More  than  ever 
I  am  proud  of  our  ideals,  our  flag,  and  our 
country.  Tes,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  American. 


Declaration  Against  Racial  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1967,  a  distinguished  New  Yorker, 
the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  in  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  consultant  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  delivered 
an  address  on  "Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  Against  Racial  Discrimina- 

tlML" 

The  statement  was  delivered  In  Gre- 
neva,  Switzerland,  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights.  I 
commend  the  statement  to  my  colleagues 
In  the  House. 

Mr.  Silver's  remarks  are  particularly 
pertinent,  since  I  plan  to  join  with  a 
Member  of  my  colleagues  In  sponsoring  a 
House  resolution  supporting  United  Na- 
tions' sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  SUver's  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RtcoKo: 

lltPLEMENTATION    Or    TH«    DECLARATION 

Against  Racial   Dlscrimination 
(SUtement  by  Charles  H.  SUver.  adviser  to 
the  XJS.  delegaUon  In  the  Human  Rights 
Commission) 

This  aession  of  our  Commission  has  eetab- 
•™>ed  a  notable  record  in  opposition  to 
•Partheld  and  to  all  violations  of  human 
nglits.  We  are  discussing  the  punishment  of 
»«r  crimes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
ttllUona  of  Innocent  persons.  Under  this  item 
"  our  agenda  we  are  considering  the  Imple- 
naitatlon  of  the  declaraUon  against  all 
jwaw  of  racial  discrimination.  That  declara- 
Bon  calU  for  the  elimination  of  all  dlscriml- 
MUon  based  on  race,  color,  descent,  or  na- 
w>Ml  or  ethnic  origin. 

The  growing  concern  of  all  who  deplore 
JMoontinulng  limitations  placed  on  man's 
"^•dom  continues  to  focus  on  the  attitudes 
™™iglous,  cultural  and  racial  prejudice  still 
I»»ctlced  against  various  groups  In  a  num- 


ber of  countries  in  the  world  today.  Although 
I  address  myself  particularly  to  the  position 
of  the  Jews,  my  remarks  are  equally  perti- 
nent to  the  victims  of  apartheid  and  to  all 
minorities  and  groups  who  may  not  every- 
where be  permitted  to  preserve  their  identity 
and  to  transmit  their  heritage.  It  is  proper 
that  the  seriousness  of  this  situation  be  noted 
by  this  Commission  as  we  near  the  Interna- 
tional year  for  human  rights. 

In  the  world  today,  many  racial  strains  and 
cultures  are  uniformly  acknowledged  and  ac- 
tively encouraged  to  develop  their  native 
language,  literature,  and  art.  while  others, 
particularly  the  Jew,  have  been  singled  out 
to  be  confronted  with  obstacfies  and  oppres- 
sion. Even  in  areas  where  ofliclally  they  have 
been  recognized  as  an  ethnic  group  within 
the  national  structure,  continuing  obstacles 
and  oppression  thave  confronted  them. 

The  world  has  observed  restraints  on  re- 
ligion which  have  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
majiy  historic  houses  of  worship  and  the 
Imposition  of  obstacles  to  the  training  of 
future  religious  leaders  and  teachers.  The 
inevitable  result  is  a  spiritual  and  Intellec- 
tual loss  to  future  generations. 

Wherever  the  printing  of  praj'er  books,  the 
publication  of  literature,  the  production  of 
dramatic  or  musical  performances,  the  teach- 
ing of  history  and  religion  to  the  young  have 
been  restricted,  the  result  Is  that  the  vital 
resources  of  a  rich  cultural  legacy  are  being 
stamped  out. 

Such  special  restrictions,  applied  In  almost 
every  sphere  of  activity  within  such  a  cul- 
tural minority  induce  a  subtle  but  intensive 
erosion  which  results  in  the  calculated 
breakdown  of  basic  rights. 

In  a  number  of  cases  censorship  has  pre- 
vented sympathetic  co-relfglonists  in  other 
nations  from  sending  teachers  and  religious 
publications  to  their  brethren.  Whole  com- 
munities have  been  Isolated  from  their  kins- 
men In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  mem- 
bers have  been  prevented  from  rejoining  their 
relatives  in  Israel  and  elsewhere.  Oovernment 
action  has  prevented  the  renewal  of  bonds 
with  the  pitiful  remnants  which  stUl  remain 
of  families  that  were  torn  apart  by  the 
tragic  events  of  recent  history. 

We  appeal  on  Just  and  humane  grounds 
for  the  end  oif  any  policy  of  ethnic,  racial 
and  religious  suppression  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  It  contradicts  the  lofty,  ethical  and 
humane  pollclefi  of  true  social  Justice  wlilch 
must  be  our  dominant  concern. 

We  plead  for  equality  of  every  ethnic  and 
racial  group. 

We  urge  that  Jewish  dtlzens  everywhere 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  ac- 
corded to  all  peoples. 

We  urge  the  removal  of  restrictions  that 
deny  the  right  to  any  group  to  practice, 
enhance  and  perpetuate  Its  religion  or  Its 
culture. 

We  urge  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  synagogues  and  churches,  cemeteries,  ao- 
clal  and  welfare  institutions,  communal  or- 
ganizations,  schools,   and   seminaries. 

We  urge  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom  in  all  countries  so  that  aU  peoples, 
without  distinction  as  to  race  or  creed  or 
color,  so  that  Jews  and  other  minoritlea  be 
allowed  freely  to  associate  with  related  groups 
In  other  countries.  We  trust,  too,  that  anti- 
semitism  and  other  forms  of  discrimination 
will  be  combatted  whenever  and  wherever 
they  manifest  themselves. 

And  finally,  we  hope  that  permission  will 
be  granted  to  famlUea  of  Jews  and  other 
nainortties  separated  during  the  war  to  be 
reunited  with  their  loved  ones  without  undue 
hindrance  or  distress.  We  hope  Ukewlse  that 
families  separated  through  apartheid  and 
slnUlar  practices  will  no  longer  be  denied 
the  right  to  a  family  life. 

We  ask  the  same  measure  of  freedom — ^no 
more  and  no  leas — that  Is  granted  to  all  otber 
people  in  a  civilized  eociety.  We  put  fcrtti 
this  statement  in  the  confident  beli^  that 
it  benefits  the  dignity  of  mun 


We  do  not  indict  any  nation's  htunanl- 
tarlan,  moral,  and  political  prindplea.  We 
appeal  to  the  worthy  goals  and  high  lde«la 
which  the  community  of  nations  has  set 
forth  for  its  guidance  in  the  declaration  and 
the  convention  the  elimination  of  all  forma 
ot  racial  discrimination,  the  Ideals  contained 
In  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  tht 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  color,  creed, 
descent,  or  natiorml  or  ethnic  origin 
must  be  a  l>asic  part  of  the  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  owjression  at  minority 
groups  cannot  be  tolerated  or  recognized 
at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  our 
spokesman  at  the  Geneva  sessions  of  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  by  iH>eaking  out 
in  clear  and  understandable  terms, 
against  racial  discrimination  throughout 
the  world. 


The  Increased  Use  of  Chemical  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vsist  amoimt  of  money  spent  for  re- 
search on  the  development  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  by  the  Defense 
Department,  mostly  at  Fort  Detrick,  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1961. 

The  frightening  extent  to  which  the 
chemical  weapons  are  now  being  relied 
upon  in  modern  warfare  and  the  horrors 
which  accompany  these  gases  are  the 
subject  of  an  article  written  by  columnist 
Marquis  Childs.  who  traces  the  use  of 
gas  from  the  time  of  World  War  I  to  its 
employment  by  Egypt  in  the  present  con- 
flict in  Yeman.  Childs  alludes  to  the 
potent  new  gases  being  developed  by  the 
United  States  and,  he  also  deplores  the 
heavy  reliance  U.S.  mlUtary  forces  in 
Vietnam  place  on  napalm  bombing — an 
action  he  considers  to  l>e  as  inhuman  as 
the  use  of  gas.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
Mr.  Childs'  article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  22.  1967,  WatertowTi,  Wis.,  Daily 
Times: 

Nf»ve  Gas  Is  Newtst  Weapon  To  Be  Tested 
IN  Warfare 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
Washington— In    an    isolated    corner    of 
the  world  Inhabited  only  by  primitive  tribes- 
men a  new  terror  of  modern  warfare  baa  been 
tested  for  the  first  time.  The  Egyptians  have 
bombed    Yemeni    villages    with    nerve    gas. 
technically  a  V-agent.  killing  and  seriously 
Injuring  several  hundred  men.  women  and 
children. 

If  after  the  horror  piled  on  horror  of  thU 
century  mankind  still  has  a  conscience  that 
can  be  aroused  there  may  yet  be  time  to  stop 
short  of  disaster.  Genocide  aa  a  way  of  war- 
fare— an  accepted  oonvenUon  In  the  con- 
test between  natlMis — la  the  threat  inherent 
In  the  V-agent.  Uaed  by  Arab  against  Arab 
In  the  Temlnl  war,  aa  verified  by  the  Inter- 
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national    Committee  of   the   Red   Cpobb.    a 

wholly  Swlse  committee.  It  causes  a  special 
revrUalon. 

The  threat  of  thla  new  agent  of  mass  death 
1«  underscored  by  what  is  apparently  a  fact, 
as  yet  ofSclally  unconflrmed,  that  quantities 
of  nerve  gas  contained  In  artillery  shells  were 
stored  In  the  Smal  Peninsula  Just  prior  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  was  not  used.  If  It 
had  been  used  the  Israelis'  frantic  last- 
minute  effort*  to  obtain  gas  masks  and  sup- 
plies of  the  only  known  antidote  could  hardly 
have  prevented  large  casualties. 

What  happened  in  the  Temen  and  what 
might  have  happened  in  the  Slnal  must  be 
seen  not  as  an  Isolated  incident  but  as  one 
more  step  in  a  succession  In  which  science 
has  put  Itself  at  the  service  of  death.  It  be- 
gan on  AprU  22,  1915.  A  strange  green  vapor 
released  from  German  artillery  shells  floated 
across  the  trenches  held  by  the  French  at 
Ypree. 

FLED    IN    PANIC 

Coughing,  choking,  dying,  as  the  chlorine 
gas  penetrated  their  lungs  the  French  fled 
in  panic.  They  left  a  four-mile  gap  in  the 
line.  But,  because  of  the  failure  of  earlier 
small  experiments  on  the  Polish  front,  the 
German  high  command  had  had  little  con- 
fidence in  the  outcome  of  this  first  gas  at- 
tack and  was,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  break. 

The  steps  down  the  steep  and  slippery 
slope  are  only  too  well  known.  In  World  War 
11  the  Nazis  exterminated  6.000.000  Jews. 
Russians  and  Poles  In  a  calculated  policy  of 
genocide.  In  August.  1946,  the  United  States 
dropped  the  flrat  atomic  bombe  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  with  dead  and  maimed  In  each 
city  from  70.000  to  BO.OOO.  There  were  those, 
incliidlng  men  of  the  highest  responsibility 
such  as  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson 
who  opposed  using  the  bombs  on  civilian 
populations,  and  the  question  whether  Japan 
was  not  already  close  to  the  point  of  capit- 
ulation U  still  debated. 

Now  and  then  a  chance  news  story  reveals 
the  cUmate  ot  the  tlm«8  better  than  a  hun- 
dred speeches.  Such  a  story  in  The  New 
York  Times  recently  told  of  an  encounter 
between  an  American  correspondent  In  Ger- 
many and  a  German  charged  with  war  crimes 
m  a  Nazi  oonoentratlon  camp.  We  understood 
each  other  now.  the  German  said,  because 
we  see  that  you  are  doing  In  Vietnam  what 
you  accused  us  of  doing  in  the  second  World 
War.  This  anecdote  confirmed  the  reports  of 
visitors  to  Germany  who  find  many  Germans 
equating  the  American  bombing  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam  with  a  form  of  genocide  such 
as  was  practiced  In  the  German  death  camps. 

NAPALM    DEATH 

Napalm  rained  down  on  Vietnamese  pea- 
sants has  its  place  in  the  parade  of  horrors 
with  no  foreseeable  end.  The  news  photo- 
graphs of  children  burned  and  scarred  by 
napalm  have  had  a  fateful  Impact  on  world 
opinion. 

The  despairing  question  being  asked  today 
Is  whether  there  Is  any  leadership  visible  that 
could  start  back  from  the  slope  threatening 
to  end  In  total  destruction.  The  poison  gases 
of  World  War  I  were  as  innocent  as  cap  pis- 
tols m  comparison  with  the  new  V-agent«. 
These  new  gases,  odorless  and  oolorless,  are 
In  the  arsenals  of  the  great  powers,  with 
the  United  States  spending  a  sizable  srum 
each  year  on  chemical  warfare. 

Where  the  Egyptlana  obtained  the  nerve 
gas,  which  appears  beyond  their  scientific 
capability,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty.  An 
International  convention  drafted  In  1925  out- 
lawed the  use  of  poison  gas.  Egypt  signed 
that  convention  In  1928.  Gas  was  not  vised  in 
World  War  n  if  only  because  the  clrcum- 
Btances  of  that  war  were  not  conducive  to  it« 
use. 

The  death  wish  Is  part  of  the  popular  Jar- 
gon of  the  age  of  Freud.  Fleeing  from  his 
native  Vienna  as  the  Nasis  took  over,  Freud 


saw  not  single  Individuals,  disturbed  and  des- 
pewtte,  bent  on  suicide,  but  humanity  Itself 
In  search  of  srff -annihilation.  Tliia  might  be 
put  down  to  the  despair  of  a  prophet  who 
had  suffered  much.  But  each  step  In  mass 
destruction  since  1916  lends  weight  to  his 
deop>alr. 

Constitution  Shonld  Be  Studied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jack  T. 
Brinkley,  of  the  Third  District  of  Geor- 
gia, called  ray  attention  to  the  following 
letter  from  L.  S.  WUUams.  Ph.  D.,  now 
serving  as  superintendent  of  missions  of 
the  Columbus  Baptist  Association,  Co- 
lumbus. Ga. 

Dr.  Williams,  a  native  of  Screven 
County  in  ray  district,  and  a  noted  edu- 
cator and  clergyman,  makes  a  point  in 
his  letter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
Americans. 

The  letter  follows: 


Columbus   Baptist   Association, 

Columbus,  Ga..  July  10,  1967. 
Congressman  Jack  T.  Beinklet, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Brinklet:  I  sincerely 
share  your  concern  for  some  of  the  un- 
American  attitudes  and  practices  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  In  our  country.  Since 
there  are  many  contributing  causes  th^e  will 
have  to  be  numerous  angles  to  the  solutions. 
In  my  Judgment,  ignorance  is  one  part  of 
the  problem.  This  Is  true  In  a  special  way, 
it  appears  to  me,  concerning  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that 
many  and  probably  most  people  whom  I 
know  have  never  read  the  Constitution  or 
they  have  not  read  it  in  recent  years. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Fourth  of 
July.  I  did  a  little  home  work.  It  bothered 
me  that  I  was  so  Ignorant  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  writing  and  the  ratification  of 
this  wonderful  document.  Growing  out  of 
this  reaction  was  a  new  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  what  the  founding  leaders  had  done 
for  us. 

Let  me  express  a  conviction  that  has  grown 
deeper  and  stronger  over  the  past  twenty 
years.  I  believe  that  our  citizens  throughout 
the  nation  should  be  encouraged  to  study  our 
Constitution:  that  copies  ought  to  be  made 
available  In  large  quantities.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  government  should  make 
these  free.  If  there  -would  be  a  charge  It 
ought  to  be  a  small  one. 

In  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Consti- 
tution Itself,  there  ought  to  be  a  discussion 
of  the  tensions  and  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed out  of  which  the  Constitution 
emerged.  This  should  be  brief  but  It  should 
present  some  background  facts. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Fourth  of 
July  might  well  be  willed  Independence  and 
Constitution  Day.  On  this  annual  occasion, 
all  the  people  ought  to  be  urged  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  Constitution.  There  are 
many  needs  In  our  land,  to  be  sure.  One  Is 
a  growing  understanding  and  comprehension 
of  the  Constitution. 

An  illustration  comes  to  mind.  A  group  of 
ministers  o*  various  Christian  faiths  met  to 
discuss  a  oourt  ruling.  They  said  that  the 
Court  had  ruled  prayer  out  of  the  schools. 
Obviously  this  was  a  misstatement.  After  a 


lot  of  heat  and  talk  had  been  used,  one  man 
said,  "How  many  of  you  fellows  have  read 
the  ruling  of  the  Court?"  Only  one  man  had 
read  It. 

Some  time  baok,  a  man  was  in  my  office. 
He  was  44  years  old.  Even  at  this  age,  he 
was  exploring  the  possibilities  of  going  to 
college  to  prepare  for  a  profession.  We  were 
talking  about  some  preliminary  exsuninatlons 
which  are  given  before  admission.  To  be 
specific.  I  telephoned  the  registrar  at  Colum- 
bus College  for  some  sample  questions.  One 
was  this:  "What  Is  meant  by  The  Bill  of 
Rights?"  This  man  had  never  heard  the  ex- 
pression. My  belief  is,  he  is  one  of  a  vast 
multitude. 

How  would  you  feel  about  making  a  sur- 
vey by  mall  concerning  this  matter  ot  the 
Constitution?  It  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
three  questions  could  be  asked  fittingly.  They 
might  be  like  those: 

1.  Do  you  own  a  copy  of  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States? 

2.  Have  you  ever  read  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States? 

3.  How  long  has  It  been  since  you  read  It 
the  last  time? 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  go  out  among 
the  people  in  Muscogee  County  EUid  ask  the 
questions  of  people  at  random.  If  this  would 
have  any  meaning  value,  I  would  be  glad  to 
take  a  sample  to  see  if  my  guesses  are  at  all 
valid. 

Much  may  be  available  In  this  direction. 
However.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  efforts  on 
the  level  and  In  the  direction  of  my  think- 
ing as  presented  In  tills  letter. 

Please  be  assured  again  of  my  appreciation 
for  you  in  every  way  both  personal  and  In 
the  manner  of  your  service  as  your  CongresB- 
man. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Leslie  S.  Willums. 


Hon.  J.  Arthur  Younger 

I    SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
in  the  sadness  felt  by  the  membership  of 
the  House  in  the  passing  of  our  colleague, 
Congressman  J.  Arthitr  Younger.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  to  share  member- 
ship on  the  same  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munications and  Power  of  the  committee. 
We  also  shared  an  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm for  the  House  weekly  prayer  break- 
fasts, where  he  was  a  faithful  attendant 
and  an  inspirational  and  dedicated  par- 
ticipant. 

Art  Younger  was  one  of  the  most 
gentle,  most  respected,  and  most  effec- 
tive individuals  I  have  ever  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing,  and  he  rendered  sig- 
nificant service  to  his  committee,  to  the 
Congress,  to  his  district,  and  to  any 
group  in  whose  activities  he  took  part. 
I  deeply  appreciate  his  friendly  consid- 
eration of  me,  as  a  younger  Member  of 
Congress  and  of  the  committee  on  which 
we  served,  and  I  will  always  hold  his 
memory  in  great  respect  and  affection. 
My  sincere  condolence.s  go  out  to  his  wue 
in  these  sad  and  trying  days  of  her  be- 
reavement. 


July  18,  1967 
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0Bted  States  Keepinc  SapersUence  vm 
Super  jet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack 
Mabley,  one  of  this  Nation's  most  highly 
lespected  journalists,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent expose  of  how  pertinent  Informa- 
tion on  the  supersonic  transport  which 
this  Nation  will  help  finance  Is  being 
held  from  the  public. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
should  familiarize  himself  with  these 
facts  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
American.  I  voted  earlier  today  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  transportation 
bill  because  this  was  the  only  way  I  could 
help  reduce  the  appropriation  for  this 
wasteful  development.  I  sincerely  hope 
lome  way  will  be  found  to  stop  the 
ipendlng  of  funds  on  this  supersonic 
transport.  We  recently  were  threatened 
with  the  placement  in  mothballs  of  the 
nuclear  ship  Savannah  because  It  la  too 
expensive  to  operate. 

To  those  who  think  the  Savannah 

rtilch  was  built  at  a  cost  of  almost  $200 
million  of  taxpayers  money — Is  a  white 
dqjhant,  I  say  you  have  not  seen  any- 
thing yet  until  we  see  the  billions  of  dol- 
Isn  of  taxpayers  money  wWch  will  be 
went  on  development  of  the  SST— the 
biggest  white  elephant  ever  conceived  by 
this  Government. 

Mr.  Mabley's  article  clearly  demon- 
itrates  how  right  I  am.  The  article 
follows: 

Urutd  States  KeiPiNg   Supersilencb  on 
Sttperjet 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 
Tb»  Federal  Government,  thru  the  Fed- 
wl  aviation  agency,  is  conspiring  to  keen 
tit  public  from  learning  unpleasant  infor- 
Brttaa  about  the  supersonic  transport  plane, 
n  U  Important  that  the  future  victims  of 
■J«iup«w)nlc   transport   plane— individual 
a»M«,  with  the  help  of  newspapers— com- 
M*  this  conspiracy  of  silence. 
WiiwlU  pay  bUilons  of  tax  dollars  for  de- 
IWptog  this  plane  which  U  becoming  known 
•itt«  Bdsel  at  the  air.  We  also  will  be  vlc- 
toi  fl<  the  sonic  boom  it  wlU  create  U  this 
«*tttlc  government  boondoggle  continues, 
jraemoet  unpleasant  fact  about  the  S  S  T 
»«bs  boom    which  enKlneers  haven't  even 
Mfm  to  Uck.  The  next  negative  Is  the  ooet 

2J^^?^f.nf°*-  ''^^"^  ^^  «>^«1  from  the 
««toal  billion  dollars  to  an  estimated  4.5 

Tml  ""*  ^''^  ^^^*  sometimes  In 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported,  "Eco- 
»™c  studies  done  by  several  outside  re- 
•W*  concerns  and  Just  delivered  to  the 
MA  ire  so  critical  of  the  project's  optl- 
S^  .,j"f°*^'*'  assumptions— Including. 
Inl  .^".l  "^^^^    demand,    likely    f^ 

««the  PA.4  decided  to  keep  them  secret.- 

•Wtt^A  .^''"''''^  Democratic  senator, 
^Jtt«PAA  Is  giving  the  American  people 
•  "Venonic  snow  Job. 

al^v'^  apparently  has  concluded  that 
^JtaU  Of  muffling  the  boom  Is  impossible.- 

jSt..  f^.*  "***  ^ou^d  b*  limited  to  ocean 


that  the  public  la  Just  going  to  have  to  learn 
to  Uve  with  the  boom,  no  matter  how  dla- 
turbing  or  destructive  It  may  be." 

WeU,  I  am  Joining  that  part  at  the  pubUc 
which  isnt  going  to  get  snowed  into  ac- 
cepOng  the  sonic  boom— not  without  a  fight. 
The  American  S.S.T.  would  fly  at  1,800  to 
2,100  m.p.h.  Two  major  engineering  prob- 
lems are  an  exterior  metal  which  wlU  not 
melt  at  these  speeds,  and  shielding  trom 
dangerous  radiation  In  the  air  at  the  70,000- 
foot  altitude  to  be  used  by  the  S.S.T. 

The  plane  would  save  time.  Passengers  fly- 
ing from  New  York  to  London  or  Paris  would 
save  about  3  hours  in  the  air.  By  the  time 
the  S.S.T.  Is  In  service— if  it  Is- the  3  hour* 
saved  In  the  air  may  be  lost  by  3  additional 
hours  getting  to  and  from  the  airports  on 
the  ground. 

For  a  fraction  bf  the  cost  of  the  S.S.T.  the 
government  could  build  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems, such  as  monorails,  connecting  airports 
with  downtown  areas. 

These  S.S.T.  planea  will  have  passenger 
capacities  about  the  same  as  planes  now  fly- 
ing commercial  routes,  so  obviously  they  will 
have  to  charge  high  fares  to  help  pay  at  leaot 
paxt  of  the  cost.  -  i«u.i 

Meanwhile,  a  "Jumbo  Jet,"  which  will  carry 
from  400  to  1.000  passengers,  and  is  ao  prac- 
tical that  the  avlaUon  industry  is  peylng 
development  costs,  la  expected  to  be  In  ree- 
ular  service  by  1 971 . 

This  plane  will  fly  farther  nonstop  than 
the  S.S.T.,  wUl  not  make  a  sonic  boom,  and 
because  of  the  capacity  is  expected  to  be  im- 
mensely profitable,  even  at  fares  lower  than 
today's. 

It  is  folly  to  authorize  the  enormous  spend- 
ing of  money,  manpower,  and  engineering 
skliu  on  a  project  of  such  dubious  expecta- 
tions as  the  S.S.T.  Even  U  they  should  work 
out  the  technical  and  financial  roadblocks 
the  sonic  boom  which  this  plane  would 
create  Is  Intolerable. 

Every  Uvlng  creature  in  a  path  60  miles 
wide  would  be  subjected  to  this  thundarclap 
which  is  capable  of  cracking  bulldlriga 

I've  been  storing  today's  indignation  for 
about  6  months,  but  it  seemed  a  good  time 
to  unload  It  to  coincide  with  the  organlza- 
«on  of  the  atlzens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom.  19  Appleton  St.,  Cambridge 
Mass.  02138.  This  is  a  group  of  persons  who 
are  rebeUlng  at  being  treated  like  sheep  and 
are  flghUng  back.  They're  looking  for  other 
Americans  who  care  enough  to  be  angry 
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Tery  concerned  about  the  rising  crime 
rate  in  the  Nation  and  here  we  have  an 
example  of  two  youn«  women— private 
citizens— who  took  an  acUve  part  in 
crime  prevention.  I  Include  the  following 
article  about  their  efforts  which  appeared 
In  the  Corpsman  newspaper  of  June  15 : 
CoRPswoMEN  RcscDx  Vicmc  or  NicHT  Stbmt 
Attack 

In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  many 
Incidents  aU  over  the  country  in  which 
people  have  stood  by  and  watched  whUe  a 
crime  took  place.  These  people  did  not  help 
the  victim  or  call  the  police,  and  an  Innocent 
person  usually  suffered. 

One  night  recently  in  Cleveland,  Ohio 
three  teen-age  hoods  attacked  a  woman  on  a 
dark  street.  It  was  their  bad  luck  to  be 
spotted  by  Wanda  Martinea  and  Carol  Vin- 
cent. These  two  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Corjjs- 
women  rushed  in.  saved  the  woman,  sent  two 
of  the  thugs  running  and  held  the  other  one 
untU  the  police  came.  The  two  that  got  away 
were  soon  caught,  and,  thanks  to  the  quick 
thinking  and  courage  of  the  two  young 
Corpswomen,  a  crime  was  prevented. 

Both  Wanda  and  Carol  are  from  Brooklyn. 
New  York.  Wanda,  who  is  18.  is  studying 
to  be  a  reproduction  clerk,  and  20-year-old 
Carol  plans  to  become  a  psychiatric  nur«e. 


All  Umiecessary  Croelty  in  Which  Our 
GorernmeBt  It  a  Prime  Offender 


Job  Corps  Women  Get  Involved 

SPEECH 
or 


niihti  .kTu  !r  ^  """^a  oe  umited  to  ocean 

JW^Wch  drastically  reduces  the  chancea 

•wiM  become  a  commercial  success,  or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr " 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  heroic  deed 
performed  by  two  young  ladles  from  my 
district  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  who  are  mak-- 
ing  a  better  future  for  themselves  at  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Job  Corps  Center  for 
Women. 

Carol  Vincent  of  426  Baltic  Street  and 
Wanda  Martinez  of  91  Luquer  Street  In 
Brooklyn,  went  to  the  rescue  of  a  woman 
who  was  being  attacked  by  three  men 
and  were  instrumental  In  the  capture  of 
the  men.  Too  often  I  think  we  hear 
stories  of  misbehavior  by  Job  Corpsmen 
being  given  wide  publicity,  and  It  Is 
heartening  to  hear  of  acta  by  corpsmem- 
bers  to  actually  prevent  crime.  We  are  all  - 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  country,  our  Government  contin- 
ues to  approve  plans  for  public  buildings 
which  cruelly  and  unnecessarily  prohibit 
the  entrance  of  the  111  and  the  crippled. 
Architects  generally  have  been  forward- 
looking  in  designing  new  types  of  build- 
ings and  new  esthetic  and  engineering 
Improvements  In  buildings.  Some,  a  few, 
have  thought  of  the  crippled  In  their 
new  designs;  but  the  vast  majority  have 
not  Insisted  on  public  buildings  being 
enterable  by  the  crippled,  the  aged,  and 
the  IIL  Many  times  the  calls  of  the 
crippled  and  the  Ul  are  the  most  urgent 
Something  must  be  done  to  correct  this 
architectural  deficiency  now. 

E\'en  as  far  back  as  1908  when  the 
Carmon  Building  was  built  on  Capitol 
Hill,  a  groimd-level  entrance  was  pro- 
vided at  the  front  of  the  building  for 
easy  access  to  all.  It  is  true  that  they  also 
provided  scores  of  marble  steps  for  those 
who  can  use  them.  Maybe  these  steps 
are  architecturaUy  beautiful;  but  at  least 
a  usable  alternative  was  offered.  I  once 
spent  almost  2  years  of  my  life  in  the 
city  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  recuperating 
from  an  illness.  E^'en  the  curbs  at  street 
crossings  there  are  designed  for  easy 
movement  by  the  ill  and  I  would  like  to 
see  their  thoughtfulness  more  universal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined  Senator 
Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  and  others  In  the 
introduction  at  legislation  (H.R.  6589) 
which  would  Insure  that  federally  fi- 
nanced public  buildings  are  reasonably 
accessible  and  usable  by  persons  who  are 
physically  handicapped;  and  I  sincerely 
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hope  that  this  legislation  will  soon  be- 
come law.  I  Include  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez 
on  this  subject: 

BUTLDEBS     Too    OFTKN    IONOM    THE     CRIPPLED 

(By  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez) 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  our  architects — 
with  their  love  of  buUdlng  beautiful  stair- 
cases leading  up  Into  great  public  buUdings— 
have  made  It  impoeslble  for  millions  of 
crippled  persons  to  go  into  these  buUdlngs. 
A  person  with  arthritis  or  an  artificial 
leg.  or  a  bad  heart,  may  find  himself  or 
herself  xinable  ever  to  ei^ter  his  city's  great 
public  library,  or  his  state  Capitol,  or  hU 
church,  or  even  a  big  store,  if  It  has  only  a 
revolving  door. 

There  are  some  22  million  people,  or  per- 
haps one  In  6  In  this  country  who  cannot 
enter  our  public  bulldli^s  unless  perhaps 
the  architect  thought  to  buUd  a  doorway 
leading  to  an  elevator.  Many  crippled  per- 
sons never  can  go  to  a  football  game  or  to  an 
opera,  and  crippled  children  cannot  go  to 
school  or  to  college  because  they  can't  go  up 
and  down  stairs  to  the  several  classrooms. 
They  may  not  be  able  even  to  get  Into  the 
building. 

I  know  of  only  one  man,  Henry  Vascardl  ol 
Albertson,  N.Y.,  who  because  he  was  once 
crippled  himself,  knew  that  In  upper  rooms 
In  thousands  of  homes,  there  are  children 
left  all  alone,  who  cannot  go  to  school  be- 
cause they  cannot  climb  Into  a  school  bus. 
and  If  they  could  get  to  a  school,  they  could 
not  go  up  and  down  the  many  stairs.  Vas- 
cardl designed  a  bus  for  these  children 
which  lifts  them  up,  wheelchair  and  all, 
and  he  has  designed  a  school  for  crippled 
children  which  Is  all  on  one  floor. 

About  1969,  a  campaign  was  started  to 
awaken  community  planners,  architects, 
builders,  legislators  and  civic  leaders  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  not  build  a  great  public 
building  Into  which  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  their  people  cannot  ever  climb.  In 
1961.  new  plans  were  approved  by  the 
American  Standards  Aseoclatlon,  and  In  1965 
President  Johnson  appointed  a  National 
Commission  on  Architectural  Barriers,  which 
will  report  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

As  George  Nicholas,  vice  president  of  the 
Lobsenz  Public  Relations  Co.  In  New  York, 
writes  me,  the  results  are  promising,  but 
not  yet  good  enough.  All  of  us  must  get  back 
to  the  Idea  of  "architecture  for  everybody. " 
In  many  places,  what  are  needed  are 
ramps,  doors  wide  enough  for  wheelchairs, 
and  nonsllp  floors.  The  cost  of  making  the 
changes  wlU  not  be  great.  Incidentally,  It  Is 
astounding  that  even  In  many  hospitals,  the 
floors  are  so  beautifully  polished  that  even 
a  strong  young  person  can  easily  slip  and 
fall  and  break  a  bone. 

In  Rochester,  Minn.,  the  home  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  at  every  comer  of  the  downtown 
streets  there  la  a  Uttle  ramp  which  enables 
the  users  of  wheelchairs  to  get  up  or  down. 
Also,  there  are  warmed  tunnels  under  the 
sidewalks,  designed  for  the  comfort  of  elderly 
persons  who  cannot  tolerate  well  the  below- 
zero  temperatures  of  the  winters. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  OONNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Alfred 
Baker  Lewis,  a  constitutent  of  mine  and 
a  highly  intelligent  and  articulate  in- 


dividual, recently  wrote  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  Defender  a  very  penetrating  and 
enlightening  article  entitled  "Convict  the 
KiUers  for  a  Change."  I  could  say  a  great 
deal  about  the  contents  of  this  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Etelly  De- 
fender in  three  installments  on  July  3, 
5,  and  6.  However,  because  of  its  length, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  enter  the 
article  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will  be 
available  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Convict  the  Ku-lebs  for  a  Chance 
(By  Alfred  Baker  Lewis) 
One  Of  the  civil  rights  bill  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  this  year  would  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  assault  or  kill  civil  rights  workers  or 
Negroes  trying  to  exercise  their  rights.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  bill  Is  needed.  There 
is  a  long  record  of  killing  and  attempted  kill- 
ing of  civil  rights  workers  In  certain  sections 
of  the  South,  with  nothing  being  done  In 
the  state  courts  to  those  who  did  the  killing. 
In  fact  in  parts  of  the  country,  It  Is  appar- 
ently safer  to  shoot  Negroes  trying  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  than  It  Is  to  shoot  deer  out 
of  season  so  far  as  the  state  courts  are  con- 
cerned. 

Harry  Moore,  the  state  organizer  of  the 
NAACP  in  Florida,  and  hU  wife  were  lynched 
on  Christmas  Eve  In  1951  as  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  NAACP  In  that  state.  He  had 
been  active  in  getting  Negroes  to  vote,  and 
In  trying  to  gain  equal  pay  for  Negro  and 
white  teachers  when  they  had  equal  qualifi- 
cations. To  be  sure,  the  climate  of  opinion 
In  Florida  is  very  different  now.  Negroes  were 
not  scared  away  from  voting  by  this  lynch- 
ing so  that  the  NAACP  has  been  able  to  mul- 
tiply Negro  registered  voters  In  Florida  by 
more  than  tea  times  since  his  death;  and 
lynching  is  bad  for  the  tourist  business.  But 
those  guilty  of  the  crime  are  still  laughing 
up  their  sleeves  at  the  state  authorities  in 
Florida,  for  nothing  was  ever  done  to  the 
lynchers. 

In  early  June  of  1963.  I  went  with  Medgar 
Evers.  the  state  organizer  of  the  NAACP  in 
Mississippi,  to  put  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of 
Reverend  George  Lee,  who  had  been  the 
President  of  the  Belzonla,  Mississippi  branch 
of  the  NAACP.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the 
White  Citizens  Council  to  stop  getting 
Negroes  registered  to  vote  and  to  take  his 
own  name  off  the  voters'  list.  He  refused.  Two 
days  later,  on  May  7.  1955,  he  was  shot  and 
killed  on  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Belzonla 
in  daylight.  Nothing  ever  happened  to  his 
killers.  The  same  year  that  Reverend  Lee  was 
killed.  Lamar  Smith,  an  NAACP  Leader  In 
Brookhaven,  Mississippi  was  shot  at  noon 
on  the  court  house  steps.  Nothing  was  done 
to  his  killers. 

Gus  Curts,  another  NAACP  leader  In  Mis- 
sissippi who  had  been  getting  Negroes  to 
enroll  as  voters,  was  shot  but  only  wounded. 
It  was  reported  that  the  sheriff  was  waiting 
at  the  hospital  for  him  evldenUy  to  finish 
the  Job  by  shooting  him  "while  attempting 
to  escape"  In  case  the  would  be  kUlers  did 
not  end  his  life,  but  his  friends  Instead  drove 
him  to  the  hospital  in  the  all-Negro  town  of 
Mound  Bayou,  where  he  recovered.  But  he 
felt  he  had  to  leave  the  stete  for  his  health 
and  has  been  set  up  In  a  little  business  In 
Chicago  by  the  NAACP  and  la  making  a  liv- 
ing. Nothing  ever  happened  to  those  who 
tried  to  kill  him. 

A  week  after  I  was  with  Medgar  Evers,  on 
June  12.  1963,  he  was  assassinated.  The  po- 
lice found  the  fingerprints  of  a  White  Citi- 
zen CouncU  member  from  Greenwood  Mis- 
sissippi, named  Beckwlth,  on  the  gun  used 
to  kill  him.  but  the  state  of  Mississippi  could 
not  convict  the  man  whose  fingerprints  were 
found  on  the  murder  gun. 

In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  September 
15,  1963.  the  Sixteenth  St.  Baptist  Church, 
which  had  been  used  for  civil  rights  meet- 
ings, was  bombed.  Four  colored  girls,  Cyn- 


thia Wesley,  Denis*  McNalr,  Carol  Robert- 
son, and  Addle  Collins,  were  bombed  to  death 
while  attending  Sunday  School  In  the 
Church.  The  mother  of  one  of  them  lost  her 
mind  as  a  result.  No  one  was  ever  arrested 
for  the  killings. 

That  same  day  two  Negro  boys  were  shot 
by  a  couple  of  whites.  One  of  them,  Vlrgli 
Ware,  was  killed.  The  whites  who  did  the  kill- 
Ings  were  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted.  The 
state  court  Judge  sentenced  them,  for  a 
deliberate  killing,  to  seven  months  in  jail. 
and  they  did  not  serve  that  ridiculous  sen- 
tence. He  put  them  on  probation.  He  said 
they  came  from  good  families. 

Apparently  those  who  did  the  bombing  and 
killing  in  Birmingham  felt  safe  (accurately 
as  it  turned  out)  in  doing  so  because  In  that 
city  over  a  few  previous  years,  sixteen  Negro 
homes  and  busineeses  had  been  bombed,  and 
of  course  no  one  was  indicted  for  these 
crimes. 

In  Philadelphia.  Mississippi,  on  or  about 
June  21,  1964,  Mickey  Schwermer,  Andrew 
Goodman,  and  James  Chaney,  were  lynched 
and  their  bodies  were  no  found  unUl  August 
7th.  It  is  linown  who  did  the  Job,  for  some- 
one pointed  out  to  the  F.B.I,  where  they  were 
burled  and  they  could  not  have  been  found 
otherwise.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  those  who 
did  the  killing  did  not  hire  undertakers  to 
bury  them,  but  burled  them  secretly  them- 
selves In  the  dam  of  a  newly  made  pond.  So 
whoever  saw  the  burying  or  took  part  In  it 
saw  and  knew  the  lynchers.  But  no  effort 
was  ever  made  to  Indict  them  In  tlie  state 
court.  They  have  been  Indicted  In  the  Fed- 
eral Court  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to 
deprive  their  vlctlma  of  their  civil  rights, 
namely  their  right  to  live.  But  conviction  de- 
pends on  a  confession.  As  experience  with 
the  Idllers  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lemuel 
Penn.  described  hereafter  shows,  this  may 
prove  to  be  unreliable. 

In  Selma,  Alalsama,  Reverend  James  Reeh, 
a  white  UnlUurlan  minister  from  Boston,  wa< 
clubbed  to  death  on  March  9.  1965,  while  he 
was  In  town  to  take  part  In  civil  rights 
activity  there  connected  with  trying  to  get 
Negroes  enrolled  as  voters.  Those  who  were 
charged  with  killing  him  were  acquitted. 

Jimmle  Lee  Jackson  was  shot  on  February 
14th  in  Marlon,  Alabama,  while  trying  to 
protect  his  mother  from  being  tteaten  by  an 
Alabania  state  trooper  when  state  troopers 
broke  up  a  voters'  registration  in  Marlon. 
He  died  February  26th,  of  his  wounds.  The 
Alabama  state  trooper  of  course  was  never 
indicted. 

Outside  of  Athens.  Georgia,  on  the  night 
of  July  11,  1964,  Ueutenant  Colonel  Lemuel 
Penn,  a  Negro  reserve  officer  from  Washing- 
ton was  gunned  down  by  persons  supposed 
to  be  members  of  the  K.K  K.  while  return- 
ing by  car  with  some  companions  from  Army 
manoeuvre  In  Louisiana  to  his  home  in 
Waahlngton.  One  of  the  killers  confessed, 
but  evidently  some  members  of  the  KX.K. 
visited  his  family  while  he  was  In  Jail  and 
told  the  family  what  might  happen  to  them 
If  he  stood  by  his  confession.  So  he  repudi- 
ated hU  confession  at  the  trial,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  killers  who  was  tried  In  the  sute 
court  was  acquitted. 

In  the  little  town  of  HaynesvUle,  Alabama, 
between  Selma  and  Montgomery,  Mrs  Liuzao. 
who  had  participated  in  the  march  on  Mont- 
gomery and  was  bringing  home  one  of  the 
participants,  a  young  Negro  named  Len^ 
Moton.  was  shot  and  killed  on  March  2S. 
1965,  by  some  men  who  had  been  trailing  her 
because  she  was  riding  with  a  Negro.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  trade  union  leader  in  De- 
troit. One  of  those  who  was  in  the  murder 
car,  Gary  Thomas  Bowe,  was  an  agent  of  the 
F,B,I.  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  member- 
ship in  the  Klan,  He  gave  evidence  at  the 
trial  and  pinned  the  shooting  on  Collie  Leroy 
Wllklns,  Jr.  But  the  defense  counsel  waved 
Mrs,  Lluzzo's  membership  card  in  the  NAACP 
at  the  Jury,  and  the  Jury  at  the  first  trW 
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(ailed  to  convict  and  at  the  second  trial  ac- 
qiUtted  him.  Later  the  same  Tnan  was  tried 
tn  the  Federal  Court  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
Iwma,  for  conspiring  to  deprive  Mrs.  Uuzzo 
of  her  civil  rights — I.e.  her  right  to  live. 
Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  fol- 
low these  cases,  the  killer  this  time  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  7  years  In  Jail.  A 
Negro  who  kUled  a  white  woman  of  course 
would  have  been  sentenced  to  death  In  the 
itate  court,  if  not  lynched. 

O'Neal  Moore,  a  Negro  deputy  sheriff  of 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  was  killed  by  night 
riders  on  June  2,  1965,  The  white  supremacists 
did  not  want  any  Negroes  among  the  law 
enforcing  officials.  Naturally  no  arreets  were 
made. 

Late  In  November,  1965.  the  homes  of 
Kelly  Alexander,  the  head  of  the  North 
OsTOUna  State  Conference  of  NAACP 
Branches,  and  his  brother,  who  had  Just  been 
elected  to  the  city  council  In  Charlotte,  were 
bombed.  Luckily  no  one  was  killed  although 
the  houses  were  very  badly  damaged.  The 
bomb  shattered  the  window  of  the  room  In 
which  Kelly  Alexander's  two  sons  were  sleep- 
ing and  drove  fragments  of  glass  like  spears 
Into  the  wall  opposite  the  window.  Luckily 
the  two  boys  were  sleeping  under  the  window, 
so  that  the  broken  slivers  of  window  glass, " 
driven  across  this  room  by  the  bomb  ex- 
plosion, passed  over  their  heads.  If  they  had 
been  sleeping  on  beds  at  the  opposite  wall 
of  the  room  they  would  have  been  killed. 

On  January  10.  1966,  Vernon  Dahmer,  the 
head  of  the  NAACP  branch  in  Hattlesbiu-g, 
IflsBissippl,  who  was  active  in  getting  Negroes 
to  enroll  as  voters,  was  flrebombed  to  death. 
Bis  wife  and  daughter  who  were  with  him 
In  the  house  were  badly  burned  and  had  to 
be  hoepdtallzed,  but  were  not  killed.  Be- 
ildes  the  crime  of  registering  Negroes  to  vote, 
Mr.  Dahmer,  was  an  "uppity  nigger"  In  the 
opinion  of  too  many  whites  because  be  had 
k  good  business  and  a  good  home.  Here  some- 
thing has  happened  to  the  killers,  for  the 
«gent  of  the  F,B.I..  not  of  course  the  local 
or  state  police,  have  rounded  up  some 
thirteen  members  of  one  of  the  Klan  orga- 
nlzatloDB  and  will  try  to  have  them  indicted 
sod  tried  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to 
deprive  Dahmer  of  his  civil  rights.  Any  trial 
In  the  state  court  would  almost  certainly  not 
lesd  to  a  conviction.  Judging  from  pest  ex- 
perience. 

The  killers  may  not  even  get  convicted  In 
the  Federal  Court.  For  the  Federal  Court 
Judge  In  Mississippi  Is  as  much  opposed  to 
equal  rights  for  Negroes  as  any  state  court 
Judge.  He  Is  a  friend  and  protege  of  Senator 
iMtland  of  Mississippi.  President  Kennedy 
felt  he  had  to  appoint  him  as  a  Federal  Judge 
(Hj  Eastland's  Insistence,  In  order  to  get  Sen- 
ator Eastland,  who  Is  head  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  by  seniority,  to  allow 
hli  committee  to  vote  on  confirming  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Kennedy  of  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  formerly  the  general  counsel 
of  the  NAACP,  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Samuel  Young,  Jr.,  who  had  served  a  term 
In  the  Navy  and  was  a  student  at  Tuskegee 
Dniverslty  in  Alabama,  was  shot  and  killed 
by  a  white  gasoline  station  worker  on  Jan- 
uary 5th.  of  this  year,  apparently  because  he 
iMlsted  on  using  the  toilet.  In  the  county 
where  Tuskegee  is  located  there  Is  a  ma- 
Jortty  of  Negro  voters.  So  It  is  possible  that 
there  would  be  a  conviction  when  the  alleged 
Wler,  Marvin  Segrest,  was  brought  to  trial, 
tofortimately,  the  members  of  the  Student 
Hon-Violent  Coordinating  Committee,  vax- 
fcntandably  angered  by  the  killing,  ran  un- 
*«ly  a  number  of  demonstrations  In  the 
Qty  and  aroused  a  good  deal  of  hosUllty  to 
t^  killer.  His  lawyer  therefore  moved  for  a 
™»nge  of  venue,  and  the  court  granted  It. 
™«na  being  what  It  la,  there  was  no  con- 
"Cdon. 

■fliese  killings  have  not  stopped.  When  I 
■M  returning  from  a  speaking  tour  for  the 


NAACP  to  Texas  and  back  I  spoke  at  a  ma«s 
meeting  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  in  February. 
After  the  meeting  I  shook  hands  with  our 
former  branch  treasurer,  Wharlest  Jackson, 
and  congratulated  him  on  l>elng  upgraded 
to  a  better  Job  In  the  Armstrong  Tire  Com- 
pany, to  which  he  was  entitled  by  seniority 
but  which  has  formerly  been  held  only  by 
whites,  A  few  days  later  he  was  bombed  to 
death  for  having  been  given  "a  white  man's 
Job".  A  number  of  Klansmen  work  In  the 
Natchez  factory  of  Armstrong  Tire  Company, 
So  far  nothing  has  happened  to  those  who 
did  the  Job. 

About  a  year  before  that,  the  NAACP 
branch  president  In  Natchez,  George  Met- 
calf ,  had  had  a  bomb  planted  on  him  which 
did  not  kill  him.  but  merely  disabled  him 
for  life.  He  had  been  conducting  a  success- 
ful boycott  there  which  Induced  the  Natchez 
merchants  to  agree  to  hire  Negroes  as  sales- 
people. Nothing  ever  happened  to  those  who 
planted  the  bomb.  Evidently  this  Immunity 
from  prosecution  emboldened  those  who 
more  recently  did  the  successful  killing  Job 
on   Wharlest   Jackson, 

This  partial  list  of  shootings,  bombings, 
lynchlngs  and  attempted  klUlngs  is  enough 
to  convince  anyone  who  has  not  been  brain 
washed  by  the  antl-clvll  rights  propaganda 
of  the  John  Blrchltes  that  a  bUl  to  make 
killings  a  Federal  crime  In  circumstances 
where  It  is  likely  that  the  state  courts  will 
not  or  cannot  give  protection  to  civil  rights 
workers  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  ac- 
complish Justice. 

We  must  stop  this  series  of  unpunished  kill- 
ings for  the  honor  of  our  country  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  decency  and  Justice. 

The  attempt  to  do  so  was  part  of  the 
1966  proposed  civil  rights  bUl,  which  was 
killed  by  a  filibuster  In  the  Senate  after 
having  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Southern  Senators,  aided  by  reaction- 
ary Northern  Senators,  such  as  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen.  the  leader  of  the  Senate  Republicans, 
who  took  part  In  or  supported  that  filibuster, 
were  In  effect  condoning  and  defending  the' 
continuation  of  unpunished  murder.  If 
enough  of  their  constituents  say  that  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  who  voted 
against  the  clvU  rlghte  bill,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  get  at  least  this  part  of  the  bill 
passed  by  this  Congress. 


JohD    Qnincy  Adams 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BtTRKE],  In  observing  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  great 
American,  John  Quincy  Adams.  Ambas- 
sador. Congressman,  Senator,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President,  Adams  was  a 
truly  remarkable  statesman  and  patriot. 

As  just  one  example  of  President 
Adams'  noble  legacy  to  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  of  his 
lesser  known  qualities — a  brave  and 
forthright  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
rights  of  minority  groups.  This  charac- 
trlstic  of  the  gentlemen  from  Massachu- 
setts Is  best  illustrated  by  the  Georgia- 
Indian  controversy  of  the  mld-1820s. 

Pressure  from  wealthy  plantation 
owners  in  the  South  caused  the  Indian 


Office  to  proclaim  the  Treaty  of  Indian 
Springs  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Creek  Indian  Nation.  Signed  in  1825, 
before  Adams  took  office,  the  treaty  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  But  the  Creeks 
repudiated  it  and  charged  fraud.  When 
after  investigation.  Adams  found  the 
Indians  correct — the  treaty  has  been 
signed  by  a  Creek  with  no  authority  to 
agree  to  such  a  pact — he  denounced  the 
agreement  as  void. 

Adams'  respect  for  the  Indians'  rights 
was  not  widely  shared  and  his  action 
crippled  him  politically  in  the  South  and 
West.  Historians,  in  fact,  cite  this  inci- 
dent as  a  contributing  factor  in  Presi- 
dent Adams'  reelection  defeat  of  1828. 
This  generation  of  Americans  would  do 
well  to  emulate  John  Quincy  Adams'  un- 
derstanding and  courage. 

The  residents  of  the  11th  District  of 
Massachusetts  have  reason  for  pride  in 
the  quality  of  their  public  servants  as 
exemplified  by  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
their  present  representative.  James  A. 
Burke.  As  did  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
Congressman  Burke  enjoys  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  his  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  ability, 
integrity,  and  patriotism. 


WCBS  Radio  Discnsset  Distent  tnd 
Pnblic  Polky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
dissent  is  being  equated  with  disloyalty 
in  many  quarters  and  even  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  undertakes  to  pun- 
ish symbolic  acts  of  dissent,  it  is  reassur- 
ing that  one  of  our  major  television  sta- 
tions has  broadcast  an  editorial  main- 
taining the  clear  right  of  free  expression 
even  for  the  most  unpopular  and  mis- 
guided of  minorities.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  a  WCBS  editorial  of 
July  4  on  dissent  and  public  policy. 
WCBS  Radio  Discusses  Dissent  and  Public 

POUCT 

The  mood  of  the  nation  is  wary  and  dis- 
trustful. We  have  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  prospects  of  imminent  disaster  In  the 
vision  of  collegiate  dissent  that  echoes  from 
otir  radios  and  flickers  across  our  television 
screens.  If  misguided  social  rebels  stupidly 
burn  draft  cards  or  flags  for  the  benefits  of  a 
gawking  public,  we  assume  American  vouth 
is  in  revolt  against  the  lawful  commands  of 
government.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  so. 
It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  the  eddies  and  cur- 
rents of  protest  in  American  life  are  strong. 
There  Is.  as  there  has  always  been,  vocal 
dissent  from  national  policy.  There  Is  today, 
especially  among  our  youth,  a  grave  ques- 
tioning of  our  role  In  Southeast  Asia,  indeed 
our  national  destiny.  Yet  we  should  not 
equate  dissent  with  disloyalty;  nor  should  we 
underestimate  the  moderation  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  to  reject  false 
values. 

On  this  day  ...  It  would  be  well  to  re- 
member history.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  brought  this  nation  Into 
being,    WM    and    remains    a    revolutionary 


A3622 

document.  The  Declaratton  IS  the  rtgbt  of 
dlaaent.  Thl»  right  wm  later  embodied  In 
the  Constitution  and  haa  become  the  bed- 
rock of  American  democracy.  Our  great  legal 
documente  make  no  distinction  between 
what  Is  acceptable  speech  and  unacceptable 
speech  Our  traditions  and  our  laws  were 
designed  to  protect  minorities  and  dissenters. 
We  accept  In  this  nation  the  unique  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  majority  power  coexisting 
with  minority  rights  .  .  .  rights.  In  Jefferson's 
words  which  "equal  laws  must  protect,  and 
to  violate  would  be  oppression."  StlU  there 
are  some  who  wUl  say  It  Is  necessary  to  the 
eelf-preservaUon  of  the  state,  in  troubled 
times,  to  suppress  or  sUence  opposition  to 
national  policy.  For  this  view  we  can  find 
no  Justification.  Concern  for  the  safety  of 
tht  state  does  not  reqiUre  an  appeal  to  the 
most  desperate  of  political  expedients. 

The  historian  Henry  Steele  Commager  has 
written  .  .  .  and  hU  words  bear  repeating  .  .  . 
that  the  ptirpose  of  freedOTn  of  speech  "is 
not  to  IndiUge  thoee  who  want  to  speak 
their  minds.  It  la  to  prevent  error  and  dis- 
cover truth.  There  may  be  other  ways  of 
detecting  error  and  discovering  truth  than 
that  of  free  discussion,  but  so  far  we  have 
not  found  any." 
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Representative  Ancher  Nelien't  Conitruc- 
tive  Leadership 

EXTE3JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MABTLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  real  legislative  leadership  is 
a  quality  far  easier  to  recognize  than  to 
define.  Certainly  it  includes  intelligence, 
perspective,  sensitivity,  smd  common- 
sense,  qualities  which  we  have  been  for- 
tunate to  find  in  so  many  of  the  men  who 
have  held  high  positions  on  congressional 
committees  at  critical  times. 

In  a  letter  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star  on  July  15,  Mr.  John  A.  Nevlus, 
program  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Porward-Looking  RepubUcans,  justifia- 
bly praised  the  work  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  NelsenI.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee.  Listing  sev- 
eral of  the  many  proposals  which  Ancher 
Nelsen  has  guided  through  the  House. 
Jack  Nevlus  concluded  that  his  "concern 
for  our  people  and  talents  at  political 
compromise  give  promise  of  a  new  era  in 
constructive  legislation  by  Washington's 
•city  fathers.' " 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  serve 
with  Mr.  Nelsen  on  the  House  District 
Committee,  and  I  share  completely  this 
estimate  of  his  qualities  and  contribu- 
tions to  better  government  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  call 
this  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress: 

Tm  Nixseii  Block 

Sn:  Our  appreciation  goes  to  Miss  Shirley 
Elder  for  her  perceptive  report  on  the  ex- 
panding role  of  Rep.  Ancher  Nelsen  and  the 
fellow  Republicans  he  so  ably  leads  on  the 
House  District  Conunlttee.  Thanks  In  part 
to  OOP  resurgence  In  the  1968  elections.  Mr. 
Nelsen's  forcea  now  have  the  strength  to 
muster  a  majority  on  the  committee  In  favor 
of  progressive  legislation  for  our  dty. 


While  adhering  to  traditional  Republican 
principles  llkt  indlvldal  initiative,  private 
enterprise  and  trying  to  make  sure  no  tax 
dollars  are  wasted,  this  self-styled  "simple 
farmer's"  experience  and  responsible  con- 
servatism reflect  real  senslUvlty  to  the 
rapidly  changing  urban  problems  of  the  city 
he  helps  run.  Recently,  he  has  carved  out  a 
record  of  which  all  RepubUcans  can  be 
Justly  proud,  and  there  Is  more  to  come. 

Besides  the  three  examples  Miss  Elder 
cited,  he  and  his  fellow  Republicans  deserve 
most  of  the  credit  for  enactment  of  our 
liberal  arts  and  technical  colleges  and  mini- 
mum wage  bills  last  year.  Similarly,  they 
steered  DC.  Medicaid  through  the  House 
this  year.  Coming  up  soon  are  two  Items 
through  which  his  support  Is  expected  to 
extend  the  voting  franchise  of  Washlng- 
tonlans:  Congressional  representation  and 
the  interim  nonvoting  delegate  In  the  House. 
His  devotion  and  new-found  strength  de- 
serve much  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  that 
the  House  has  already  passed  21  D.C.  bills 
since  January,  while  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted only  one  so  far. 

Flexible  though  Its  membership  may  be 
from  one  proposal  to  the  next,  the  "Nelsen 
block"  Is  rapidly  emerging  as  a  powerful 
force  on  the  House  District  Committee  whose 
concern  for  our  people  and  talents  at  po- 
litical compromise  give  promise  of  a  new 
era  In  constructive  legislation  by  Washing- 
ton's "city  fathers."  We  local  RepubUcans 
are  both  pleased  and  proud. 

John  A.  NBvros. 
Program      Chairman,      Committee      for 
Forward-Looking  Republicans. 


Pastor  Osmar  Lehenbauer'i  Sermon  at 
Concordia  Lutheran  Church,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  the  Sixth  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  July  2,  1967 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  and  imrest  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Fourth  of  July 
has  or  ought  to  have  a  greater  than  usual 
significance.  This  was  very  well  pointed 
up  in  a  sermon  given  by  Pastor  Osmar 
Lehenbau^-.  at  Concordia  Luthern 
Church.  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  July  2.  It 
is  my  hope  that  many  people  wiU  be  as 
favorably  Impressed  as  I  was  by  Pastor 
Lehenbauer's  sermon,  and  I  include  it 
herewith : 
Pastor     Osmab     Lehenbautr's     Sermon     at 

Concordia  Luthern  Church.  Port  Wayne. 

iND.,   TH«   Sixth   Sundat   After   TRiNrrr, 

July  2.  1967 

Text:  "Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation: 
but  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Prov- 
erbe  14:34). 

In  Christ  Jesus,  dear  citizens  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  citizens  of  a  free  and 
noble  land, 

One  hundred  and  ninety  one  years  have 
now  passed  since  the  signing  of  a  piece  of 
paper  callod  the  "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence." This  declaration,  adc^ted  on  July  4th, 
1776.  signified  that  the  United  States  of 
America  were  free  and  independent  states, 
and  thus  the  4th  of  July  continues  to  bo 
celebrated  as  the  birthday  at  our  country  as 
a  free  nation. 

WhUe  the  writers  of  this  dociunent  and 


other  leaders  following  them  held  firmly  to 
the  truth  that  "aU  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unaJlenable  rights,  (that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.) "  and  relied  on  "the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence"  to  support  their  decla- 
ration, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  "In 
God  we  trust"  Inscribed  on  our  coins,  this 
same  acknowledgment  of  dependence  upon 
God  is  no  longer  quite  so  evident  In  our  coun- 
try. Man — not  God — Is  given  the  credit  for 
bigger  and  better  yields  of  grain,  techno- 
logical advances  In  the  fields  of  science  and 
Industry  and  medicine  and  the  race  Into 
space.  Clothing  manufacturers  like  to  Imply 
that  man-made  fibers  are  much,  much  better 
than  God-made  fibers  (as  though  man  has 
created  these  out  of  nothing) .  Only  less  than 
half  of  thoee  who  claim  to  acknowledge  God 
come  to  His  house  once  a  week,  while  the 
other  half  Is  too  busy  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  a  God-blessed  and  bountiful  land. 

It  Is  because  of  this  attitude  In  which  our 
country  has  been  taking  God  so  much  for 
granted  that  you  and  I  should  all  the  more 
do  all  In  our  power  to  bring  Christ  to  our 
nation  and  our  nation  back  to  Christ.  In 
this  connection  and  on  the  basis  of  our  text, 
we  ask  the  question: 

WILL  AMERICA  ALWAYS  BE  "THE  BEAUTIFUL" 

Most  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are  patriotic  enough 
to  have  sung  many  times,  "O  beautiful  tor 
spacious  skies.  For  amber  waves  of  grain.  For 
purple  mountain  majesties  Above  the  fruited 
plain.  America.  America.  God  shed  His  gract 
on  thee.  And  crown  thy  good  with  brother- 
hood From  sea  to  shining  sea."  And  America 
is  not  only  a  beautiful  land,  but  a  bountiful 
one  as  well.  Her  beauty  and  bounty,  how- 
ever, has  not  consisted  Just  In  those  things 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  but  also 
those  qualities  of  courage,  persistence,  per- 
severance, and  faithfulness  to  the  God  who 
gave  us  this  nation. 

Thus  It  would  appear  as  though  Solomon 
could  have  been  prophetically  thinking  ol 
the  United  States  when  he  wrote  the  words 
of  our  text  under  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  he  said.  "Righteousness 
exalted  a  nation."  Have  you  ever  stopped  to 
realize,  for  example,  that  If  the  world's 
popvUatlon  were  condensed  Into  Just  1000 
people,  there  would  be  only  60  Americans, 
and  940  representing  the  rest  of  the  world; 
but  that  the  60  Americans  would  possess 
half  of  the  vrorld's  Income,  while  the  940 
would  have  to  share  the  other  half?  The  sixty 
Americans  would  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
70  years  .  .  .  the  remainder  less  than  40 
years  on  the  average.  The  Americans  would 
have  15  times  as  many  possessions  per  person 
as  the  rest  Of  the  world  combined.  The 
Americans  would  be  rich  and  well-fed  .  .  . 
the  other  940  would  be  hungry  most  of  the 
time.  .      _     . 

We  could  go  on.  but  this  should  suffice  to 
show  Just  how  richly  God  has  blessed  this 
land  of  ours— how  He  has  made  It  beauti- 
ful and  bountiful  beyond  compare. 

Our  country  Is  beautiful  In  other  ways.  We 
have  the  kind  of  freedom  In  this  land  that 
millions  of  others  throughout  the  glo'>e  »J* 
totally  Ignorant  of.  For  example,  if  you  Uvea 
In  Communist  China  or  Cuba  or  Russia,  you 
could  be  assured  that  the  slightest  move  you 
made  that  was  at  all  suspicious  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  nearest  authority.  People  m 
those  lands  no  longer  know  what  it  means  to 
be  able  to  move  about  freely  from  one  place 
to  another  without  an  Inspection,  to  be  aWe 
to  say  what  you  think  without  being  thrown 
In  Jail,  to  be  able  to  worship  as  you  plea*. 
And  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  benefltt 
of  Uvlng  In  a  land  which  for  many  yewi 
looked  to  God  for  guidance,  and  because  « 
living  m  moral  uprightness  that  ca"*"  ' 
spade  a  spade  and  sin.  sin  has  been  mon 
than  amply  rewarded  by  God  from  whom  »u 
blessings  flow.  We  can  come  to  no  other  in- 
clusion than  that  God  Is  given  now  WW 
blessing  us  bacause  of  the  faith  of  our  fatnen 
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who  had  a  greater  fear  of  God  than  of  men 
»nd  to  whom  the  words,  "In  God  w  Trust" 
iru  more  than  Just  an  empty  slogan. 

Tee.  as  we  look  at  the  variety  of  food  on 
our  table  each  day,  as  we  see  racks  upon 
neks  of  clothing  in  store  after  store,  hun- 
dreds of  different  appliances  and  gadgets 
that  add  comfort  or  entertainment  to  our 
life — as  we  see  all  this  and  much  more  we 
can  surely  see  how  God  has  kept  His  promise 
to  reward  thoee  who  walk  In  the  paths  of 
uprightness  and  truth. 

But  wait  a  minute  now — wasn't  Germany 
once  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  richly  en- 
dowed with  might  and  main,  and  couldn't 
her  citizens  have  sung  "O  beautiful  for  spa- 
cious skies  .  .  ."  Just  as  well  as  we  here  In 
our  land?  And  how  about  Britain,  this  tre- 
mendous world  power,  with  colonies  all  over 
the  globe,  and  a  navy  that  controlled  the  seas 
for  many  a  year.  Weren't  both  Germany  and 
Britain  once  beautiful  and  bountiful  and 
blessed  by  God  because  of  their  living  In 
an  upright  and  godly  way?  Why  did  they  fall? 
Oould  it  be  because  of  what  Solomon  says  In 
the  last  part  of  our  text,  that  while  "right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  nation,"  Would  you  be  willing  to  go 
along  with  that?  Would  you  concede  that 
both  Germany  and  Britain,  once  both  world 
powers,  once  the  mothers  of  many  churches 
throughout  the  world  and  the  home  base 
from  which  many  missionaries  were  sent,  lost 
their  beauty  and  their  power  because  they 
began  to  take  God  too  much  for  granted, 
from  what  we  hear  of  England  and  Germany 
today — how  churches  are  empty  and  reUglon 
Is  practiced  mainly  by  older  people  and  per- 
haps some  jrounger  families,  we  can  assume 
that  they  have  not  only  taken  God  for 
granted  but  that  they  have  largely  forgotten 
Elm  entirely. 

Thus  we  think  It  Is  quite  necessary  to  ask, 
"WUl  America  always  be  beautiful?"  Not  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  about  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land,  but  because  we  are  con- 
eemed  about  whether  God  will  continue  to 
bleu  us  in  the  same  measure  as  He  has  In 
the  past. 

Just  a  moment  ago  me  recounted  some  of 
the  blessings  of  our  land,  but  there  U  also 
another  side  of  the  story.  In  his  message  to 
Congress  in  February.  President  Johnson 
presented  the  following  statistics:  5.5  million 
chUdren  under  6.  and  9  mllUon  more  vmder 
n.  Uve  In  families  too  poor  to  feed  and 
house  them  properly.  More  than  4  mUllon 
diUdren  will  suffer  physical  handicaps  and 
another  2  mUUon  will  fall  victim  to  pre- 
Tentable  accidents  or  disease.  One  million 
joung  Americans  will  drop  out  of  school  this 
J«ar— many  to  Join  the  unhappy  legion  of 
the  unemployed. 

in  a  slightly  different  vein,  the  FBI  reveals 
this  horrifying  timetable  of  crime  In  our 
country:  Five  serious  crimes  are  committed 
ercry  minute.  A  murder  every  hour.  An  ag- 
pavated  assault  every  2^  minutes!  A  rob- 
bery every  4^^  minutes.  An  auto  theft  every 
Binute.  A  burglary  every  27  seconds.  One 
m  every  six  young  men  under  18  will  be 
■ton  to  Juvenile  court  for  at  least  one  of- 
icnae  this  year. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every 
iflor  marriages  continues  to  end  in  divorce, 
"lit  damage  amounting  to  millions  is 
•wed  through  riots  and  other  disturbances. 
«at  more  and  more  young  people  are  de- 
Vi>^a%  upon  drugs,  accepting  such  things 
•»  Playboy  magazine  to  determine  their 
■»»1  standards,  bum  their  draft  cards,  de- 
■wnce  the  government,  and  In  general  show 
^  little  patriotism  or  love  of  God  at  sill, 
™  you  have  to  wonder  how  long  America 
™  continue  to  be  called,  "America,  the 
wrottfui". 

a  U  difficult  to  live  In  a  land  of  freedom 
™«  0UT8.  It  is  easier  to  shirk  responsibility 
**"  *>  assume  it.  More  and  more  citizens 
■•■»  to  be  accepting  therefore  another  ver- 
■«  of  the  23rd  Psalm,  parts  of  which  read 
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something  like  this:  -Ttnn  Oovenunent  ta 
my  shepherd.  I  need  not  work.  It  aUowi  me 
to  lie  down  on  good  Jobe  .  .  .  Tea,  tbou^b  I 
walk  through  the  vaUey  oif  deficit  spending 
and  laziness,  I  will  fear  no  evU.  tot  the  Gov- 
ernment is  vrtth  me  .  .  .  Surely,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  care  for  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  I  shall  dwell  in  a  fool's  paradise 
forever." 

A  Christian  has  no  right  to  absolve  him- 
self of  his  responsibilities  In  a  democratic 
community.  Even  as  Paul  urges  us  to  pray 
for  all  that  are  in  authority,  so  also  we  must 
work  for  good  government  If  we  want  to  keep 
the  blessings  which  God  has  given  \is  here  In 
America.  Experience  teaches  that  democracy 
dies  from  negligence,  apathy,  general  indif- 
ference, materialism,  and  selfishness,  and  it 
can  survive  only  as  we  see  ourselves  not  Just 
as  subjects  who  are  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land  but  as  sovereign  citizens  who  help  to 
make  these  laws  and  see  that  they  are  en- 
forced. We  are  to  be  a  salt  and  a  light  in 
every  social  relationship,  and  this  must  cer- 
tainly Include  government.  Our  prayer  for 
good  government  becomes  meaningless  and 
a  blasphemy  if  we  are  not  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  good  government. 

If  any  group  of  pe<:^ie  are  in  a  position  to 
change  the  direction  in  which  our  nation 
seems  to  be  going.  It  would  be  the  Christian 
people  of  our  country.  We  have  been  saved 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  to  serve  not  Just  Ood. 
but  also  our  fellow-men.  We  have  the  Bible 
which  tells  us  what  Is  pleasing  to  our  Father 
in  heaven,  and  what  constitutes  Justice  and 
mercy  among  men.  We  have  His  holy  com- 
mandments which  tell  us  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  good  and  evil.  Thus 
the  Church  holds  that  her  members,  as  citi- 
zens, should  take  an  effective  part  In  public 
life  by  doing  their  full  duty  as  citizens. 

In  accordance  with  what  the  Apostles  Paul 
and  Peter  tell  tis  in  their  Epistles,  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  stotes :  "Of  Civil  Affairs  they 
teach  that  lawful  dvll  ordinances  are  good 
works  of  Ood.  and  that  it  Is  right  for  Chris- 
tians to  bear  civil  office,  to  sit  as  Judges,  to 
Judge  matters  by  the  imperial  and  other  ex- 
isting laws,  to  award  Just  punishments,  to 
engage  In  Just  wars,  to  serve  as  soldiers,  to 
make  legal  contracts,  to  hold  property,  to 
make  oath  when  required  by  the  magistrates, 
to  marry  a  wife,  to  be  given  in  marriage." 

We  who  are  Christian  citizens  can  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  a  nation  by  be- 
coming involved  Instead  of  sitting  back,  by 
not  only  helping  good  candidates  become 
elected  to  office,  but  by  running  for  an  office 
when  we  are  qualified  and  thus  applying 
Christian  principles  we  have  learned.  It  la 
not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  Interferw  in 
politics,  but  It  is  the  responsiblUty  of  the  In- 
dividual Christian  to  assume  his  rightful  role 
in  government.  We  can  also  take  the  lead  In 
havmg  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  for  its 
official  representatives.  People  who  sneer  at 
policemen;  people  who  cheat  on  their  tax 
returns;  landlords  who  violate  housing  codes; 
parents  who  set  bad  examples  by  their  own 
disrespect  for  the  law,  or  who  wink  at  their 
own  children's  minor  offenses,  can  find  no 
JusUflcatlon  for  their  actions  in  Scripture 
and  do  nothing  but  weaken  a  nation's  moral 
fiber. 

As  a  Church  we  have  no  right  to  force  our 
religion  on  those  around  us.  But  surely  we 
who  know  the  love  of  Ood  in  Christ,  we  who 
know  the  damning  results  of  sin.  we  who  have 
been  made  strong  through  the  Gospel  and 
have  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  our  lives 
to  work  that  which  Is  truly  good — we  can 
help  to  restore  righteousness  to  the  nation. 

But  we  can  do  It  In  an  even  greater  meas- 
ure as  we  seek  to  lead  people  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  Savior.  For  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
tells  us  In  His  letter  to  Timothy,  when  he 
says  that  we  are  to  pray  for  kings  and  aU 
that  are  in  authority,  he  says  that  we  should 
do  this  so  "that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 


For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  Ood  our  Savior;  Who  will  have  aU  men  to 
be  saved  and  to  come  imto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  "^ 

Men  must  be  told  that  our  home  here  on 
earth  is  only  a  tempwrary  one — that  whUe  It 
Is  good  and  wonderful  to  live  In  a  beautiful 
country  like  America,  this  too  will  one  day 
come  to  an  end.  and  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves for  an  even  more  beautiful  country 
that  awaits  us  In  heaven. 

If  this  is  our  ^oal — and  it  should  be  that 
of  every  true  Christian— then  we  who  are 
heavenly  citizens  first  and  foremost  wUl  also 
be  good  citizens  in  this  world  and  do  all  in 
our  power  to  keep  America  beautiful  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  God  and  obeying 
Him  above  all. 

We  will  then  also  take  an  avid  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  our  Church,  for  we  know  that 
the  Church  can  perform  wonders  in  the  world 
as  long  as  It  continues  to  preach  God's  Word 
in  its  truth  and  purity  and  not  only  lead  men 
to  Christ  but  help  them  to  walk  In  Christ. 
Thus  what  happens  at  the  Convention  of  our 
Synod  In  New  York  next  week  ought  to  con- 
cern each  and  every  one  of  us.  What  happens 
there  can  help  to  determine  whether  America 
will  be  beautiful  also  for  our  children,  and 
whether  we  in  years  to  come  will  have  that 
righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation  and 
brings  her  blessings  frofn  God. 

May  we  then  not  only  remain  firm  In  our 
faith  in  the  True  and  Living  God,  but  also 
live  and  practice  our  faith  both  as  citizens 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom  and  as  citizens  of 
the  land  we  love.  God  grant  It  for  Jesus'  sake. 
Amen. 


The  Disquiet  of  die  Majority  More  Than 
the  Fary  of  the  Minority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Uke  most 
everyone  else  I  got  rather  far  behind- 
over  the  Fourth  of  July  recess — In  my 
normal  reading  tasks,  so  that  the  foUow- 
Ing  guest  column  by  James  A.  Perkins, 
president  of  ComeU  University,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  July  1  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

President  Perkins  is  a  distinguished 
American  who,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
at  Cornell,  my  alma  mater,  also  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  general  advisory 
committee  of  the  VS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  would  agree  with  his  tenta- 
tive conclusion,  as  expressed  in  his 
column,  however  I  would  most  certainly 
agree  that  his  well-reasoned  analysis  of 
why— as  he  puts  It— "the  consensus  re- 
quired to  support  our  peace-keeping 
strategy  has  been  seriously  eroded," 
makes  a  good  deal  of  sense  as  all  of  us 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  what,  ex- 
actly, went  wrong  In  Vietnam. 

The  currently  stalemated  situation 
there— which  both  President  Johnson 
and  General  Westmoreland  insist  Is  not 
a  stalemate,  though  I  do  not  know  what 
better  to  call  it — is  putting  new  pressure 
on  the  validity  of  the  whole  concept  of 
"controlled"  or  "limited"  warfare,  and 
It  Is  obvious  that  we  again  stand  at  some 
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sort  of  crossroads  now.  as  the  President  danc«  to  homeland* 

and  his  mlUtary  advisers  wrestle  with  m  tha  caao  of  the  first  imperativ«^-toe 

JvT-   r»-^Kiot«    nf   hnw   manv   more   U5  existence   of   a   present   and   demonstrable 

the  problem  or  how  many  more  u^.  .„„^,  ^^  ,„.  hnm^iand— the  Doesibiiitv  of  a 
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Communists  are  concentrating  there  be- 
cause It  Is  getting  so  hard  to  sustain  action 
farther  south. 

It  Is  practically  impossible  for  the  laj-man 


tr^oDS  wS  be  enough  to  hold  whatever  d"^'  ^  ^^*  homeland-the  poeslblUty  of  a  apparently  difficult  for  the  mlUtary 

f^?H^HvP  we  nowhave    M  well  as  how  ""°'«"  ^"^  made  the  domestic  danger  aU  confused  war-to  tell  whether  such 

Initiative  we  now  ^If-^'^J^l^^J^l  too   acute.   By  contrast,   the   prospect   of   a  develooments    represent   actual   progress  In 

r.    conversely,    would   be    too   mucn  controlled  local  war  at  an  ocean's  distance  ^»,.  ..- ..  ..  Hrlnelne  the  war  to  an  end  a 


many,  coiivcracxy ,  wuiuvi  »^  «.^^  ^ — "  controlled  local  war  at  an  ocean  s  oisianco  ^j^^  sense  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  any 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic  and  from  the  United  states  reduces  the  element  ^^^^  ^^^^  Q^j^gj.  reports  are  pesslmisuc; 
political  reasons  of  as  vast  import  to  the  of  fear,  such  a  war  is  geographically  remote;  ^j^^y  suggest  that  the  war  Is  at  best  stale- 
people  of  South  Vietnam  as  they  are  to     the  danger  U  less^apparent^toe  PuWlc  tem-     ^ated  and  that  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies  are  not 

_rf*w  !♦  +!,«  „,.ao       doing  as  well  this  year  as  they  did  last  year. 
In  any  event,  we  think  Senate  Democratic 


perature  goes  down,  and  with  it  the  pres 
This  Is  a  hard  question— a  very  hard     sure  of  our  flrst  imperative. 
question  to  answer.  Mr.  Speaker— and        The  second  imperative— the  existence  of 
?"•*    ,".„   .~~r„    '     *._  o„nr^wo  nvpr  it      an    Identified    enemy— was    evident    in    the 
there  Is  ample  reason  to  agorUze  over  it     „„^^,„„„  „^  ^^„  Amprtran  rwonie  before  we 
as  most  of  us  are  doing.  For  the  answer, 


be  it  right  or  wrong,  will  have  an  affect 
not  only  on  the  murkily  immediate  fu- 
tiure  of  our  costly  and  frustrating  effort 
in  Vietnam,  but  also  on  the  long-range 
future  foreign  policy  that  this  Nation 
will  follow  that  will  "light  us  down  in 


a  reality. 

This  is  a  time,  most  certainly,  for 
realism  and  for  utter  honesty  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  It  is  a  time  for 
looking  at  the  hard  facts  of  our  dilBcult 


leader  Mansfield's  somber  warning  the  other 
day  is  a  safer  guide  to  public  thinking  than 
the  Administration's  speculations. 

"The  fact  Is,"  the  Senator  said,  "that  re- 


reactions  of  the  American  people  before  we 

entered  World  War  n.  Prom  1933  to  1941  the 

Nazis  managed  to  arouse  our  passions  in  full  ports  of  progress  are  strewn,  like  burned-out 

measure.   But  local  wars   on  the   perimeter  tanks,  all  along  the  road  which  has  led  this 

tend  to  Involve  antagonists  whom  we  barely  nation  ever  more  deeply  into  Vietnam  and 

know     and.     therefore,     cannot     reasonably  Southeast  Asia  during  the  past  decade  and  a 

either  fear  ex  hate.  half."    The    promise    of    progress    has   been 

The  third  imperative— the  theat  to  long-  present  as  the  casualties  Increased  from  10 

»,^«V«..  fUehnnnr"  AS  B.  nation  that  not      time  friends  whose  welfare  is  close  to  our      a  year  to  "10  an  hour  of  every  hour  of  every 
honor  or  «"shonor    m  a  nauon  tnai  not     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^_     ^^^.,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^ 

only  dreamed  a  dream  ol  peace  lor  au     tj^uushed— is  perhaps  the  weakest  of  all.  in     a  few  hundred  mllUon  a  year  to  some  »25 
men  but  knew  how  to  make  tnat  aream     ^^^  ^^  nuclear  war,  Oen.  Pierre  Gaullols  of     billion. 

Prance,  for  one.  believes  that  no  country  will 
come  to  the  aid  of  another,  because  the  in- 
stinct for  self-preservation  is  more  com- 
pelling than  friendship. 

Finally,  this  controUed-war  strategy  pre- 

-    J    j'„n»owx„o    eUiiaHnn jinH    It    i<!    a.     sents   difficulties    of   quite    another    dimen- 

and   dangeroiK   Situation— and  it   IS   a     sj^^.  .^^  ^ave  discovered  that  local  wars  do     ^^  ^  ^      ^, 

time  for  Presidential  leadership  of  the  ^^  opposition  does     said    they   had   agreed   on   a   number  but 

highest  possible  caliber.  If  any  of  these     ^^^       \^  „„  ^^e  first  display  of  a  limited     wouldn't  divulge  it.  Here  again,  some  of  the 
factors  in  this  essential  equation  should     counterforce.    increased    military    pressure     pessimists  doubt  that  even  say,  250,000  more 
be  missing  in  the  days  ahead,  I  can  only      may  be  required,  and  there  is  no  logical  way     could  necessarily  turn  the  trick. 
assume   that   the   "disquiet   of  the   ma-      out   of   the   succeeding   cycle   of   escalation.         As  for  Senator  Mansfield,  he  said  he  sup- 
Local  wars  almost  immediately  become  im- 


Now,  Mr.  Mansfield  believes  the  U.S.  once 
again  is  approaching  a  fork  in  the  road  on 
Vietnam.  This  is  attested  to  in  the  current 
agonized  soul-eearching  in  Washington  over 
how  many  more  American  soldiers  to  send 
into  that  Jungle  war;  yesterday  afternoon 
President  Johnson  and  Gen.  Westmoreland 


jority" — as  Mr.  Perkins  puts  it — will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  and  it  is  this,  as  he  says. 
rather  than  the  "fury  of  the  minority" 
that  poses  the  greatest  danger  to  our  so- 
cial fabric. 

Under  leave  to  do  so.  I  now  append  to 
these  remarks  both  the  Perkins  column 
and  two  others  that  I  believe  are  per- 
tinent to  this  discussion,  the  first  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
JiOy  14, 1967.  and  the  second  a  column  by 
James  Reston,  also  from  the  New  York 
Times,  but  from  its  July  12  Issue : 
Topics:  The  Disquiet  Americans  and  Local 
Wars 
(By  James  A.  Perkins) 

Over  a  decade  ago  we  abandoned  the  grand 
Btrateg^y  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  on  the 
U5J3JI.  as  the  most  effective  means  of  keep- 
ing tbs  peace.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  we 
moved  to  the  current  doctrine  of  controlled 


portant  weights  In  the  international  balance 
of  forces,  which  In  turn  determine  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  or  war  everywhere.  Thus  to- 
day the  development  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  dangerous 
caldron  of  the  Middle  East. 

For  these  reasons  the  consensus  required 
to  support  our  j>eace-keeping  strategy  has 
been  seriously  eroded — a  circumstance  that 
leaves  the  field  largely  to  thoee  who  would 
solve  the  problems  either  by  unrestrained 
force  or  by  complete  capitulation.  It  is  the 
disquiet  of  the  majority  more  than  the  fury 
of  the  minority  that  is  dangerous  for  our 
social  fabric.  Only  the  naive  can  believe  that 
force  may  not  be  required  to  keep  the  peace, 
but  only  the  blind  can  believe  that  force 
will  be  supported  in  a  democracy  without  a 
public  acceptance  of  a  strategy  that  requires 
the  use  of  force. 

FORESTALLING    WAR 

It  seems  clear  that   we  must  re-examine 


posed  the  U.S.  could  put  In  another  100,000 
or  200,000  or  even  more.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
young  Americans,  even  though  the  supply  U 
not  unlimited."  Also,  the  U.S.  could  mine 
the  harbor  of  Haiphong  and  level  the  city 
of  Hanoi. 

But  before  doing  those  things,  he  insisted, 
the  Governmeait  should  decide  at  what  point 
it  intends  to  raise  taxes,  apply  wage  and  price 
controls,  tighten  draft  exemptions,  call  up 
the  Reserves  and  "make  the  countless  other 
adjustments  In  our  national  life  which  are 
implicit  in  further  extensions  of  the  Amer- 
ican involvement." 

Those  are  very  heavy  prices  to  pay  for  a 
relentless  escalation  of  the  most  ambiguous 
war  America  has  ever  waged.  Especially  in 
view  of  the  great  unanswered  question: 
What  the  escalation  may  have  in  conunon 
with  any  U.S.  objectives  In  Vietnani  or 
Southeast  Asia. 

It's  the  question  that  has  always  chiefly 
bothered  us.  The  longer  the  war  goes  on  and 
the  wider  it  gets,  the  greater  the  danger  that 


and  essentially  non-nuclear  deterrence.  We     our  strategy  of  controlled  deterrence  in  the     it  may  work  against,  rather  than  for,  U5. 

light  of  the  grave  deficiencies  our  recent  Interests.  The  nation  may  be  depleting  Iti 
experience  has  uncovered.  A  return  to  the  human  and  material  resources  out  of  all  pro- 
strategy  of  central  war  is  unthinkable.  But  portion  to  any  conceivable  gain,  while  the 
we  may  have  to  give  more  attention  to  pub-  real  enemy,  Hed  China,  sits  on  the  sideline*. 
Uc  understanding,  to  the  Importance  of  In-  The  U.S.  may  be  weakening,  instead  ot 
tematlcnal  support  and  cooperation,  and  to  strengthening,  itself  against  the  day  when 
the  need  for  increased  development  assist-  perhaps  greater  efforts  may  be  demanded  of 
ance  as  a  more  effective  way  of  forestalling  it. 
the  circumstances  that  Invite  aggression.  In 
the  end.  we  may  well  feel  as  restrained  in 
the  Invocation  of  limited  deterrence  as  we 
earlier  did  in  the  application  of  massive 
retaliation. 


would  now  keep  the  peace  at  the  pyerimeter 
of  the  U.SSJI.  and  China  by  applying  only 
that  limited  amount  of  force  necessary  to 
forestaU  aggression. 

It  Is  all  too  clear  that  we  adopted  thU 
theory  of  controlled  deterrence  without  a 
fuU  realization  of  Its  complications  for  the 
American  consensus.  It  was  enough  that  this 
policy  took  us  out  of  the  horrors  of  a  nu- 
clear strike  In  answer  to  limited  and  local 
aggression.  It  seemed  like  a  return  to  some 
level  of  rationality — ^which.  In  large  measure, 
It  was. 

PUBLIC    UNDERSTANDING 

But  our  present  strategy  turns  out  to  have 
Its    own    peculiar'    difficulties.    Unseen    and 


A  War's  Progress 
The  familiar  talk  of  progress  In  the  war 
is  emanating  from  Washington  and  Saigon 


No  more  than  anyone  else  do  we  see  how 
the  U.S.,  by  now  so  deeply  involved,  can 
abandon  the  battle  or  otherwise  end  the  war 
in  the  face  of  continuing  Communist  in- 
transigence. Nor  do  we  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility, remote  though  It  seems,  that  some 
military  breakthrough  in  America's  favor 
might  be  in  the  making;  that  would  Indeed 
be  progress. 

As  it  Is,  and  grim  as  it  is.  we  think  the 


largely    unexamined,    they    are    now    e^^^^^      to  the  wa*e%f  Secretary  McNamara's  latest         .  -  ^        ^. 

mously    complicating    both    public    under-     ^     ^  Vietnam.  Yet  Americans  are  prob-     nation   would   feel   somewhat  better  about 
standing  and  public  support  of  the  war  in  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^  ^^^^      the  war  if  it  were  sure  the  Democratic  Ad- 


Vietnam.  They  may  well  plague  any  mill-     *°'y 


tary  efforts  In  the  future. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  both  a 
lilieral  democracy  and  a  status  quo  power 
gives  It  a  double  reason  for  approaching 
problems  of  foreign  poUcy  from  a  position  of 
mlUtary  restraint.  Public  supprt  of  military 
"  action  requires  the  presence  of  strong,  clearly 
understood  Imperatives. 


grains    of    salt   as   they   have   the    previous 
protestations  of  the  same  kind. 

One  sign  of  progress,  according  to  Mr. 
McNamars,  is  that  more  South  Vietnamese 
roads  are  being  opened  up  to  both  military 
and  civilian  traffic.  Another  Is  thought  to  be 
the  heavy  fighting  around  the  misnamed  de- 


mlnlstratiOD  is  tackling  the  hard  questloni 
with  the  unblinking  realism  of  men  llt« 
the  Democratic  majority  leader. 

Washington:  The  Echoes  or  Isolatiok 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washington,  July  11. — The  opposition  to 


miUtarized  zone,  the  theory  being  that  the     the  Administration's  poUcy  of  intervening  In 
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foreign  confilcts  Is  obviously  rising.  The  sup- 
porters as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  Viet- 
nam strategy  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  unanimously  warned 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  against  risking  inter- 
vention alone  in  the  Middle  East  war,  and 
even  the  extreme  hawks  In  the  Senate  have 
condemned  the  Administration  for  sending 
three  C-130  transports  and  150  soldiers  into 
the  latest  uprising  in  the  Congo. 

This  raises  two  fundamental  questions 
Just  at  the  time  when  the  Administration  is 
analyzing  General  Westmoreland's  request 
for  at  least  100,000  more  troops  in  Vletnanv; 

1.  Is  the  Administration  really  "strengthen- 
ing the  forces  for  peace  in  the  world,"  as  It 
claims  to  be  doing  in  Vietnam;  or, 

2.  Is  it  Inadverently  encouraging  the  forces 
of  Isolation  in  America  by  its  Vietnam  policy, 
and  thus  weakening  the  forces  for  peace  In 
the  world? 

RUSSELL   AND   STENNIS 

One  thing  is  fairly  clear  in  Washington. 
The  support  for  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  far  greater  than  the  support  for  the 
policy  of  getting  involved  In  such  wars  in  the 
flrst  place.  Nobody  in  the  Senate  has  backed 
the  President  on  Vietnam  more  strongly  than 
Senators  Russell  of  Georgia  and  Stennls  of 
Mississippi,  but  they  were  inordinately  severe, 
and  maybe  even  unfairly  critical,  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  making  another  move  to  try  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  Congo. 

The  Administration's  position  is  that  it  is 
committed  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  under  various  treaties  and  under 
the  Truman  Doctrine  to  do  whatever  it  can 
to  maintain  peace  anywhere  In  the  world. 
And  It  Interprets  this  commitment  as  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States,  even  if  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  or  other  signa- 
tories of  treaties  such  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
pact,  refuse  to  Join  in  coUectlve  measures  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Thus  Washington  acted  alone  at  first  to  re- 
store order  In  the  Dominican-  Republic,  Is 
carrying  on  the  Vietnam  war  without  the 
help  of  its  most  powerful  Southeast  Asian 
treaty  allies,  and  ia  Intervening  again  in  the 
Congo  by  Itself. 

CO  rr  ALONE? 

It  Is  this  tendency  to  "go  it  alone"  if  neces- 
sary that  is  now  coming  under  increasing 
opposition  In  Washington,  and  this  raises  a 
fundamental  problem.  For,  in  the  absence  of 
iwift  and  effective  preventive  action  by  the 
United  Nations  or  regional  security  orga- 
nisations, there  Is  no  other  country  that  has 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  keep  smaU 
uprisings  from  growing  into  larger  conflicts, 
snd  in  Africa  even  Into  widespread  racial 
warfare. 

Nor  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  U.S. 
War  effort  In  Vietnam  is  stopping  the  Com- 
munist expansionist  probes  elsewhere.  They 
•re  going  on  now  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Thai- 
land, Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Burma,  not  to 
mention  Bolivia,  where  It  Is  reported  that 
tl»  VS.  is  also  engaged  in  antl-guerrtlla 
operations. 

Nevertheless,  the  growing  isolation  of  the 
Western  allies  is  reviving  echoes  of  isolation 
la  the  United  States — not  the  old  Isolation 
«r  avoiding  aU  political  commitments  outside 
we  Western  Hemisphere,  not  the  old  hos- 
uUty  to  all  overseas  alliances,  but  a  rising 
Metllity  to  the  idea  of  intervening  in  uprts- 
togs  in  such  places  as  the  Congo  and  Viet- 
Bun. 

Also,  the  greater  the  sacrifices  in  Vietnam, 
»•  faster  this  oppoeiOon  to  intervention 
PWb.  The  AdmlnlstraUon  itself  felt  the 
power  of  this  opposlUon  In  the  Middle  East 
i™!*.  and  reacted,  accordingly,  with  great 
<»utlon.  Moreover,  this  caution  proved  to  be 
P^uUr  In  the  country,  and  this  point  cer- 
■Huy  was  not  missed  in  the  White  House. 

THE    COMMTTNIST    AIM 

The  hard  facts,  however,  remain.  The  need 
w  '•tpengthenlng  the  peace  forces  In  the 


world"  was  never  greater  than  now.  But 
Vietnam  is  not  really  bxilldlng  a  long-range 
policy  for  keeping  peace.  In  fact.  It  Is  weak- 
ening the  American  will  to  Intervene.  In  the 
short  view,  this  policy  may  prevail — ^it  may 
even  win  this  war — but  the  struggle  over  the 
borderlands  In  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  Is 
Just  beginning,  and  this  Congo  campaign 
cannot  be  carried  on  Indefinitely  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  violence  without  losing  support 
in  the  United  States. 


John  Quincy  Adams 


SPEECH 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


or   OREGON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Burke]  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
citizen. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  son  of  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States 
and  himself  the  sixth  President  of  the 
Republic,  was  above  all  an  American.  He 
foresaw  a  Nation  based  upon  liberty  and 
freedom  which  would  stretch  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Prom  this  vision  he  never 
strayed.  As  a  young  Senator,  his  support 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  led  to  con- 
demnation by  his  Federalist  colleagues 
from  New  England  who  had  urged  him 
to  follow  a  sectional  rather  than  national 
policy.  His  continued  support  for  the 
territorial  expansion  of  the  new  nation 
eventually  alienated  him  from  his  former 
partners  and  led  him  into  the  party  of 
the  Jeffersonlan  Republicans. 

As  a  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  his 
advocacy  of  freedom  was  not  limited  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  worked  for 
recognition  of  the  right  of  peoples  every- 
where to  throw  off  unrepresentative  and 
tyrannical  governments.  Adams,  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, rejoiced  at  the  end  of  Spanish 
colonial  rule  in  South  America. 

A  man  of  uncorruptible  Integrity,  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  become  the  parti- 
san of  any  political  faction.  His  blunt- 
ness  made  him  somewhat  unpopular 
among  his  colleagues,  but  he  never  com- 
promised when  he  felt  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  were  at  stake.  In  all  of  the 
many  positions  In  which  he  served  his 
Nation  and  his  God,  he  did  what  he  be- 
lieved was  right  without  regard  to  the 
political  consequences. 

After  his  defeat  for  reelection  to  the 
Presidency  in  1828,  he  planned  to  retire 
from  public  life;  but  in  1830.  he  accepted 
a  nomination  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  the  proviso  that.  If  elected, 
he  be  allowed  complete  independence. 
Following  his  subsequent  election  to 
Congress.  Adams  embarked  on  what  may 
have  been  the  most  monumental  part  of 
his  career.  The  next  17  years  were  marked 
by  a  continuing  fight  against  slavery  and 
for  the  preservation  of  American  liber- 
ties. A  firm  nationalist,  Adams  was  an 
even  more  stanch  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  country  stood.  When 
the  right  of  petition  was  circumscribed 


by  the  Infamous  "gag  rule,"  Congress- 
man Adams  used  every  resource  at  hla 
disposal  to  eliminate  this  violation  of  the 
first  amendment.  It  was  to  his  credit  that 
he  helped  forge  the  link  between  the 
issues  of  freedom  of  speech  and  slavery, 
a  tactic  which  significantly  aided  the 
antislavery  forces.  Adams  had  always 
believed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
as  the  Constitution  and  that  slavery  was 
therefore  antithetical  to  the  American 
idea  of  imiversal  equality.  His  tmtimely 
death  in  1848  temporarily  left  a  void  in 
the  meager  ranks  of  those  fighting  what 
he  termed  the  southern  slavocracy,  but 
the  vacuum  was  soon  to  be  filled  by 
Charles  Sumner  and  other  proteges  of 
Adams. 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Senator.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  President,  and  Congress- 
man, led  perhaps  the  fullest  career  of 
public  service  of  any  American,  past  or 
present.  His  greatest  memorial  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  continental  American 
Nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and  pre- 
mised on  the  idea  that  all  men  are 
created  equal 


Mastandrea  Named  New  York  City  Vet- 
eran of  the  Montii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  honor  which  was  recently  bestowed 
upon  a  good  friend  of  mine.  Prank  J. 
Mastandrea.  who  was  recently  named 
"New  York  City  Veteran  of  the  Month." 

Frank's  recognition  was  recently  writ- 
ten up  by  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  story  from  the  June  22 
1967  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Selected  as  New  York  City  "Veterans  of 
the  Month"  was  Prank  J.  Mastandrea.  of 
Bronx,  N.Y..  shown  assisting  his  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and  Miss  Denlse 
Diffley,  New  York  State  Poppy  Princess,  In  the 
review  of  the  New  York  County  Loyalty  Day 
Parade.  Mastandrea,  who  has  served  as  Dis- 
trict commander  of  New  York  District  2. 
VPW,  and  has  been  commander  of  Catholic 
War  Veterans  Post  No.  390,  is  presently  com- 
mander of  O'Reilly  Post  No.  396,  CathoUc 
War  Veterans.  He  has  been  cited  for  his  serv- 
ice to  youth  in  the  Police  Athletic  League 
and  Is  National  deputy  chief  of  staff  of  the 
VFW.  He  is  presently  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

As  an  active  leader  in  the  veterans'  move- 
ment, who  belongs  to  several  other  veterans 
organizations,  Mastandrea  has  been  described 
as  the  "veterans'  voice  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention."  He  has  Introduced  nu- 
merous measures  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Convention  which  have  strong  bearing 
on  veterans'  rights  and  American  security. 
Among  the  propositions  submitted  by  Past 
Commander  Mastandrea  are  one  requiring  an 
oath  of  loyalty  as  a  condition  to  public  em- 
ployment; payments  of  txinuses  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  while  on  active  duty; 
tax  credits  for  men  In  the  Armed  Porces; 
and  civil  service  preference  for  all  veterans. 
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He  has  alao  Introduced  Important  proposi- 
tlona  protecting  communltlee  against  being 
BpUt  for  poUtical  purposes,  and  the  assurance 
of  notice  to  property  owners  of  any  matters 
affecting  their  sonlng  or  property  rights. 

Past  CommAnder  Mastandrea  has  been  a 
foi«moet  spokesman  for  the  preservatdon  of 
the  Surrogate's  Courts  In  New  York.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  these  courts,  whi^have 
Itoie  BoUd  endorsement  of  the  State  VFW  and 
other  vert«ranB'  organizations,  have  provided 
service  to  the  oommunlty  since  colotOal  days. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  that  the  VFW,  which 
solidly  endorses  these  courts.  Is  opposed  to 
consolidation  ot  these  separate  <»Y!^.  J>f- 
cause  of  the  keen  Interest  and  participation 
of  veterans'  organl2!atlons  In  matters  affeot- 
ln«  widows  and  OTphana  of  veterans. 

In  Introducing  Past  Commander  Mastan- 
drea  to  the  distinguished  group  at  the 
Loyalty  Day  breakfast,  which  preceded  the 
narade  at  wMch  the  above  was  taken,  presld- 
IM  officer  and  Past  State  Commander  Hey- 
man  (Sandy)  Rothbart.  said- "Prank  Mastan- 
di«»  deserved  his  designation  as  "Vet^af  <f 
the  McMJ-th'  because  he  has  worked  Indefatl- 
aably  on  vetMans'  causes  over  the  yeaxs  All 
of  u«  know  that  as  veterans,  we  can  call  on 
Past  Commander  Mastandrea,  regardless  of 
DOllttcal  part7  or  affiliation  In  the  knowledge 
?Sat  he  will  always  work  with  the  best  In- 
terest of  veterans." 

His  Eminence,  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
has  honOTed  the  Loyalty  Day  parade  In  New 
York  by  his  presence  and  participation  over 
the  years  His  influence  has  l>een  a  primary 
consideration  In  the  continued  effectiveness 
and  growth  ot  the  New  York  parade  which 
is  the  godfather  of  aU  of  the  Loyalty  Day 
parades  throughout  the  Nation. 
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President  Johnson  Deserves  Commenda- 
tion for  Taking  Steps  To  Preyent  a 
"Torrey  Canyon"  Disaster  in  the  United 
States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 


Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tenUon  has  been  caUed  to  an  Executive 
Order  Issued  by  President  Johnson  on 
May  26  ordering  aU  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  for  him  within  the  next 
90  days  a  report  on  how  this  Nation  can 
avoid  the  kind  of  havoc  that  was 
wreaked  on  the  English  coast  last  year 
when  the  oil  tanker  Torrey  Canyon 
cracked  up  and  spilled  milUons  of  gaUons 
of  oil  Into  the  sea. 

I  believe  President  Johnson  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Here  is  a  man  beset  with  the 
heaviest  of  responsibilities  in  trying  to 
bring  victory  to  Vietnam  and  the  myriad 
domestic  problems.  Yet,  the  President 
has  the  foresight  to  concern  himself  per- 
sonally with  the  possibility  of  a  major  oil 
spiU  In  the  United  SUtes. 

I  believe  the  President's  Executive 
order  gives  us  a  measure  of  his  broad 
knowledge  and  deep  concern  for  the 
people  of  our  nation. 

The  President's  directive  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  It  cited  the  oil 
aplll  off  the  coast  of  England  and  also  the 


oil  slick  oft  cape  Cod,  which  created 
serious  problems  along  beaches  on  the 
east  coast.  The  Presidents  directive 
states  that  both  agencies  take  prompt 
action  to  mobilize  resources  within  the 
United  States  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  a  possible  major  oU  spiU  within  our 
area. 

The  directive  also  stresses  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  and  directs  both  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  of  the  emergency 
plans  they  have  established  to  deal  with 
this  type  of  a  disaster.  The  directive 
further  states  that  emergency  procedures 
should  not  be  limited  to  oU  spUlage  alone, 
but  should  include  recommendations  to 
deal  effectively  with  all  other  forms  of 
major  pollutants  in  the  waterways. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President, 
through  his  directive,  said  "go"  to  all 
the  agencies  of  Government  to  develop 
a  crash  program  for  dealing  with  major 

water  pollution.  ,  .    .v.    t,      < 

I  am  particulariy  grateful  to  the  Presi- 
dent because  the  people  of  Chicago  rely 
entirely  on  the  extent  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  Lake  Michl- 

^^i'&m  advised  by  Capt.  John  Natwig. 
who  is  captain  of  the  port  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  In  Chicago,  that  a  major 
oU  spill  in  the  Chicago  area  could  seri- 
ously Impair  our  avaUabUity  of  water 
for  both  human  and  Industrial  consump- 
tion Captain  Natwig.  working  in  group 
association  with  the  Corps  of  Engmeers 
and  all  city  agencies  in  Chicago,  is  now 
making  a  report  consistent  ^^'h  the 
President's  directive  to  see  how  the  Chi- 
cago area  would  deal  with  a  major  disas- 
ter similar  to  the  Torrey  Canyon  disas- 
ter 

A  survey  is  now  underway  to  see  what 
equipment  Is  available  in  the  Chicago 
area  and  similar  studies  have  been  un- 
dertaken throughout  the  country. 

The  information  assembled  thus  far 
shows  that  we  have  only  very  limited 
faciUtles  to  deal  with  a  major  oU  spiU. 
In  Chicago,  private  industry  dealing  with 
the  shipping  of  petroleum  has  some  facil- 
ities to  cope  with  this  problem  and  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department  has  Indicated 
it  can  deal  with  a  small  oil  spill;  but 
our  ability  to  deal  with  a  major  oil  spill 
is  extremely  limited  and  could  create 
serious  havoc. 

WhUe  a  major  oil  spill  would  confine 
Itself  primarily  to  the  surface  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  danger  to  a  city  like 
Chicago  comes  in  the  effort  to  remove 
the  oil  slick.  Chemical  faciUtles  which 
are  now  used  to  deal  with  the  problem 
would  cause  the  oil  to  sink  below  surface 
level  and  it  is  this  chemically  treated  oil 
that  could  create  problems  at  the  intake 
of  our  water  cribs  which  pump  water 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  city. 

A  corollary  problem  in  trying  to  deal 
with  a  major  oU  spUl  is  that  detergents 
used  to  break  down  the  oil  particles  also 
kill  fish  in  the  lake.  These  dead  fish  cause 
a  serious  problem  as  they  clog  the  crib 
Intakes. 

Private  industry  has  not  as  yet  found 
chemicals  that  can  successfully  dissolve 
a  massive  oil  spill  without  some  of  the 
cited  efforts  mentioned  heretofore. 


We  in  the  Great  Lakes  ship  oil,  partic- 
ularly petroleum,  all  winter  long  so  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  can  confront  us 
throughout  the  year.  Part  of  the  study 
now  underway  includes  density  of  traf- 
fic   and    establishment    of    procedures 
which  would  reduce  the  probability  of  a 
major  oil  spill  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  world  troubled  with 
major  military  conflicts,  we  Americans 
sometimes  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
nature  Itself  can  play  havoc  with  our 
existence.  I  must  say  that  it  Is  a  source  of 
great  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  our 
President  has  taken  time  to  order  the 
proper  agencies  of  Government  to  plan 
sufficiently  ahead  in  an  effort  to  avoid 
a  possible  future  disaster. 

This  may  not  seem  like  an  Important 
problem  when  placed  with  all  the  other 
problems  confronting  our  Nation:  but 
actually  the  denial  of  fresh  water  to  a 
large  community  such  as  Chicago  for  any 
length  of  time  could  have  disastrous  re- 
sults. 

We  in  Chicago  have  been  comfortably 
sitting  back  smug  In  the  feeling  that  be- 
cause we  have  Lake  Michigan  in  our 
front  yard  we  shall  never  experience  any 
great  problem  with  water.  The  Torrey 
Canyon  disaster  demonstrates  how  wrong 
such  smugness  can  be. 

I  shall  await  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  great  Interest  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  Americans  are  grateful  to  the 
President  for  Initiating  this  important 
action. 

The  problem  we  now  are  experiencing 
with  alewives  gives  us  an  indication  of 
what  problems  can  develop  In  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  am  certain  that  we  could  be 
faced  with  disaster  if  our  large  oil  Unk- 
ers  should  break  up  near  Chicago  and 
disrupt  our  normal  flow  of  fresh  water. 
That  is  why  I  believe  we  cannot  wait  any 
longer  in  developing  emergency  measures 
to  deal  with  this  possible  eventuality.  It 
will  obviously  require  tremendous  in- 
genuity to  develop  adequate  remedies. 
The  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  has  shown 
us  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  
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Philippines-American  Friendship :  Ambai- 
sador  Blair  Speaks  to  the  Manili 
Rotary  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 
Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  OM 
who  has  long  been  concerned  about,  and 
Interested  In,  the  maintenance  of  stnm* 
ties  of  friendship  between  the  Unlt^ 
States  and  the  Philippines,  I  was  pleased 
to  read  a  recent  speech  by  our  US.  Am- 
bassador WiUlam  Blair.  Jr.,  to  the  Man- 
Ua  Rotary  Club. 

The  occasion  was  PU- American  Frl^d- 
shlp  Day,  celebrated  June  29, 1967.  In  Wi 
remark.  Ambassador  Blair  reviewed  tM 
common  experiences  of  the  past  whicn 
demonstrated    the    Interdependence   oi 


our  two  nations,  the  present  status  of  our 
mutual  relations,  and  outlines  a  future 
rich  in  potential  for  continued  coopera- 
tion. 

An  earnest,  hard-working  diplomat 
who  Is  sincerely  seeking  the  best  possible 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  Ambassador  Blair  is  well 
qualified  to  enimciate  the  mutual  aims  of 
our  two  nations  in  Asia. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  Ambas- 
sador  Blair's    remarks,    and    urge    the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  them: 
Speech  bt  Ambassador  William  McCormick 

Blair,    Jr.,    on    Pil-American    Friendship 

DAT,    JuNB    29.     1967,    Rotary     Club    or 

Manila 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  notary's  In- 
Tltation  to  be  your  guest  speaker  on  Philip- 
pine-American Friendship  Day. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  so-called 
■peclal  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
but  the  Indisputable  fact  Is  that  our  relation- 
ship has  been  a  long  one  and,  for  both  of  us. 
»  uniquely  close  and  deep  one.  The  Intimacy 
of  our  association  for  almost  seventy  years 
means  that  our  relations  must  be  special, 
even  though  the  specific  content  of  those 
■peclal  relations  la  continuously  changing. 
You  would  like  to  see  the  relationship 
changed  In  particular  ways.  So  would  we.  At 
times  there  are  those  who  wish  to  see  those 
emotional  elements  eliminated.  This  Is  Im- 
possible. You  cannot  make  the  Bataan  march 
together  and  not  have  a  highly  emotional 
content  to  certain  aspects  of  these  relations. 
They  range  over  an  extensive  area  of  mutual 
Interest  and  today  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  the  Ideals  of  human  freedom 
and  the  objective  of  human  progress  shared 
by  both  nations  are  being  tested  not  far  from 
here.  The  free  peoples  of  Asia  are  locked  In 
mortal  conflict  with  the  forces  of  a  com- 
munist tyranny  which  seeks  to  expand  Its 
totolltarlan  empire  through  Ideological  sub- 
version and  mUltary  force. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  United  States  Is 
a  Pacific  power  and  that  It  has  an  enormous 
•take  in  the  outcome  of  Asia's  struggle 
against  tyranny.  It  also  has  a  sUke  In  the 
drive  which  animates  Asia's  people  to  strive 
for  a  brighter  future. 

The  United  States  looks  out  Westward  to 
Asia  from  Its  Pacific  Coast  and  within  em- 
battled Asia  there  Is  no  people  whom  we 
know  as  well  or  who  understand  us  as  well  as 
the  people  of  the  Philippines.  Thus.  In  this 
moment  of  history  when  events  In  Asia  are  so 
crucial  and  critical  and  when  the  United 
States'  Involvement  Is  so  great,  the  condition 
of  the  relationship  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  Is,  Indeed,  Important  and 
itgnlflcant  to  both  nations. 

I  think  that  the  state  of  our  relationship 
l»  good — on  the  whole,  very  good. 

Periodically  during  the  course  of  the  PhU- 
Ipplne-Amerlcan  relationship,  public  forums 
»nd  public  media  have  resounded  with  the 
clash  of  polemics,  with  the  expression  of 
plevances.  Some  of  these  grievances  have 
been  honestly  felt  and  honestly  uttered.  Some 
bave  been  simulated,  with  no  particularly 
•Inlater  end  In  mind.  All  too  many  have  been 
ilmulated  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of 
tiiem  Intended  to  benefit  either  nation.  Slg- 
niflcanOy,  however,  throughout  these  public 
rtorms,  qualified  and  dedicated  public 
•wvants  of  both  governments  have  con- 
tinued their  quiet  work  at  conference  tables, 
ffolvlng  mutual  programs,  advancing  mu- 
wal  projects,  moving  steadily  forward  toward 
mutually  sought  goaU.  all  unflurrled,  never 
™tr8cted  from  their  constructive  common 
■ort.  This,  to  me.  beat  lUustratee  the  depth 
■M  durability  of  our  special  relaUona. 
_ThroTigh  our  Joint  efforts  a  number  of  Is- 
W«i  have  been  reeolved  in  the  iMkst  three 
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years  or  are  well  on  the  way  toward  mutually 
satisfactory  resolution. 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion of  criminal  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
Incidents  involving  United  States  military 
personnel  in  the  Philippines.  There  are 
bound  to  be  incidents  when,  for  example, 
we  have,  as  we  do,  at  Clark  Field  a  family 
of  60.000  people.  Including  American  service- 
men, their  dependents,  and  our  FUlplno 
friends  and  co-workers — 25.000  at  Sublc;  5,000 
at  Sangley  and  over  2.000  at  Mactan.  But  I 
submit  that  these  incidents  have  been  rela- 
tively few  and  far  between. 

We  have  entered  into  agreements  relin- 
quishing some  of  the  base  lands  which  are 
no  longer  needed  for  military  purposes  by 
United  States  forces — 25.000  acres  at  Clark 
Field  and  one- fourth  of  Camp  John  Hay. 

The  Rusk-Ramos  Agreement,  signed  In 
Washington  last  September,  reduced  the 
term  of  the  United  States  use  of  the  bases 
here  In  the  Philippines  to  a  period  of  25  years. 

We  recently  have  taken  action  on  veterans 
benefits  and  claims.  Since  last  December  al- 
most all  eligible  Filipino  veterans  and  their 
dependents  have  been  receiving  almost  twice 
as  much  money  In  their  monthly  benefit 
checks. 

We  have  Just  completed  two  agreements 
Involving  almost  $16  million  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  projects  under  the  $28  million 
Special  Fund  for  Education,  and  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  remaining  project  proposals. 

The  United  States  Is  Increasing  its  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  the  Philippines. 
This  assistance  has  Included  such  notable 
Items  as  high  speed  boats  to  help  In  the  antl- 
smuggllng  campaign,  new  modem  aircraft 
for  the  Philippine  Air  Force,  the  turnover  a 
few  days  ago  of  engineering  equipment  for 
the  Engineering  Construction  Battalions, 
and  an  increasing  participation  by  ADD  In 
the  very  encouraging  program  which  is  now 
going  forward  In  the  Philippines  In  the  field 
of  rural  development  and  Increased  agricul- 
tural productivity. 

In  enumerating  these  Instances  of  our  re- 
sponse to  your  requests  for  assistance,  or  of 
our  cooperation  in  ventures  of  mutual  in- 
terest. It  definitely  Is  not  my  purpose  to  brag 
of  our  generosity  or  solicit  your  gratitude.  It 
is  rather  to  illustrate  the  scope  and  diversity 
of  concrete  and  tangible  cooperation  charac- 
teristic of  the  special  relationship  some  are 
Inclined   to  dismiss  as  a  euphemism. 

It  might  also  be  useful  and  pertinent  at 
this  point  to  reaffirm  the  basic  philosophy  of 
our  various  aid  programs  as  stated  by  our 
highest  ranking  government  officials  over  the 
years,  as  well  as  by  my  predecessors  and 
myself.  We  do  not  regard  aid.  whether  grant 
or  loan,  as  a  gift  or  reward  or  token  of  es- 
teem. If  the  American  foreign  aid  program 
launched  after  World  War  n  la  noted  by 
historians  as  an  unprecedented  multlbllllon 
dollar  humanitarian  experiment  In  Interna- 
tional relations,  we  take  pride  In  that  Judg- 
ment. But  our  own  view  of  aid  la  that  of  a 
practical  investment  In  developing  the  kind 
of  world  In  which  we  prefer  to  Uve,  the  kind 
of  world  In  which  we  are  Ukely  to  flourish,  a 
world  of  peace  and  freedom  devoted  to  the 
well-being  of  man  and  to  the  protection  of 
hla  Individual  right  to  realize  to  the  fullest 
his  human  potential  as  a  creature  of  Ck>d. 
We  are  Investing  in  the  world's  economic 
growth  and  political  stability,  in  Its  educa- 
tion and  public  health,  to  make  of  it  a  com- 
munity In  which  our  own  people,  as  well  as 
all  others,  can  And  happiness  and  security. 

As  a  practical  investment,  therefore.  It  is 
clear  that  our  aid  programs  are  guided  by 
practical  criteria.  First,  we  welcome  and  en- 
list the  participation  of  all  other  nations 
whose  resources  permit.  Second,  as  sound  in- 
vestment practice  dictates,  we  direct  the  flow 
of  our  aid  investment  to  those  areas  where 
it  can  be  promptly  and  efficiently  made  pro- 
ductive In  realizing  the  Urger  objeetlTee.  or 


where  It  is  needed  urgently  to  protect  an  en- 
dangered existing  Investment. 

There  Is  more  to  be  done  here  in  the  PhU- 
Ipplnes  and  more  changes  to  come.  The  period 
ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  Our  negotia- 
tions on  bl-lateral  issues  will  of  course  be 
carried  out  against  the  background  of  con- 
flict and  conflagration  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  these  negotiations  coming  up  In  the  near 
future  are  lmp>ortant  and  complex.  There  will 
be  those  who  will  attribute  imworthy  mo- 
Uves:  and  there  wUl  be  those  who  will  seek 
to  distort  and  demean  the  efforts  we  both  are 
making. 

But  I  think  the  record  of  the  past  augurs 
well  for  the  future  when  we  wUl  be  entering 
into  negotiations  on  such  comprehensive 
matters  as  the  regulation  of  our  trade  and 
Investment  relationships  after  the  expiration 
of  the  Laurel-Langley  Agreement  liv  1974. 
And  negotiations  will  be  continuing  on  vari- 
ous matters  perUlnlng  to  the  UJ5.  military 
bases  In  order  to  insure  that  our  agreements 
concerning  these  bases  are  kept  up  to  date 
and  In  tune  with  the  times. 

It  Is,  I  suppose,  customary  in  talking  of 
the  Philippine-American  relations,  to  con- 
cern one's  self  primarily  with  the  bl-lateral 
aspecte  of  those  relations.  But  there  are  other 
perspectives  one  should  examine  If  we  are  to 
appreciate  the  full  dimensions  of  the  inter- 
relationships between  our  two  countries. 

The  U.S.  looks  out  over  the  Paclflc  area 
from  roughly  120'  west  longitude,  while  the 
PhUlpplnee  views  the  Paclflc  from  roughly 
120*  east  longitude.  Both  have  vital  interests 
In  what  transpires  in  the  vast  rim  of  the 
Paclflc  and  In  the  area  which  it  encompasses. 
Both  have  crucial  roles  to  play  in  that  enor- 
mous area;  and  both  have  vital  national  ob- 
jectives to  achieve  there.  Our  interests  lnt«-- 
lock  at  many  points,  and  there  are  also  many 
FK)lnts  at  which  they  do  not  even  touch;  but 
there  Is  no  point,  of  which  I  am  aware,  at 
which  our  vital  Interests  are  in  conflict.  I 
can  see  no  prospect  of  conflicting  interest* 
as  the  Philippines  moves  out,  as  it  has  been 
doing  In  the  past  few  years,  to  take  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  this  Asian  scene. 
Nor  can  there  by  any  conflict  of  Interest 
emerging  from  the  future  growth  of  the  Phil- 
ippine economy  and  national  strength. 

President  Johnson  himself  most  eloquently 
and  precisely  stated  U.S.  policy  in  Asia  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  Manila  Sum- 
mit Conference.  He  said.  "What  Is  America's 
role  In  this  new  emerging  Asia?  The  answer 
is  this.  We  can  help.  We  must  help.  We  are 
helping.  But  we  see  our  role  as  that,  not 
more.  Asia  wiu  provide  its  own  leadership. 
We  shall  cooperate  with  tJhat  leadership.  Our 

role  Is  that  of  a  Neighbor  among  equals 

a  partner  In  the  great  adventure  in  bringing 
peace,  order  and  progress  to  a  part  of  the 
world  where  more  than  half  the  human  race 
lives.  As  long  as  danger  threatens,"  said 
President  Johnson,  "our  strength  shall  back 
our  commltmenU  In  Asia.  Yet.  we  seek  no 
special  sUtus  or  privileges,  no  primacy,  no 
territory,  no  base  rights  in  perpetuity." 

If  It  can  be  said,  as  I  assert  here  con- 
fldently  today,  that  there  Is  a  fundamental 
harmony  In  Philippine  and  American  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  It  can  also  be  said, 
and  with  much  greater  force,  that  there  Is 
Is  a  fundamental  desire  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
icans to  see  Filipinos  achieve  at  home  what 
they  want  for  themselvft  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  years  that  I  have  been  In  the 
Philippines.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  traveling  In  the  country  and  had  many, 
many  enjoyable  and  rewarding  experiences! 
I  have  visited  every  province  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. At  least  I  had  untU  they  split  them 
up  so  fast  that  I  couldnt  keep  up.  Srnne- 
one  said  that  the  reason  I  have  traveled  so 
much  la  because  I  like  to  review  troops  and 
pretend   I  am  Oovemor-Qeneral. 

The  only  reason  I  have  traveled  through- 
out  the   Philippines   has   been   to  see   the 
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people  of  thlis  country,  to  get  to  know  them 
and  to  learn  about  their  hop««  and  fears.  I 
have   come   to    understand    ">«   ~f«;^™   °^ 
both    President    Macapagal    and    Pr«»<le^ 
Maroon   tot   the   mllllonB    and  millions   ot 
r>eoDle  in  thla   country   who   have   not  yet 
J^elved  the  full  bleeelngs  of  liberty.  I  know 
and  you  know  that  the  average  PUlpino  to- 
day la  not  having  an  easy  time.  I  know  too 
that  your  government  wants  to  Improve  the 
well   being  of  the  average  Filipino:    to  in- 
crease his  productivity  and  the  Income  he 
receives    for    his    labor,    to    make    available 
to    him    the    benefits    of    modem    sclentlflc 
agriculture  and  Industry;    and  to  give  him 
improved  public  health  services.   Irrigation 
systems,   highways,   schools;    land   reform- 
in  short,  to  give  him   confidence  and  hope 
In  tbe  future. 

People  who  are  the  severest  critics  of  the 
United  States  hold  the  view.  If  I  interpret 
them  correctly,  that  this  progress  must  be 
achieved  In  accordance  with  Philippine  as- 
pirations. Philippine  directives  and  under 
PhUlDplne  administration  and  control.  Ana 
of  ooiu-se.  we  agree  with  that.  If  one  thing 
is  clear  It  Is  that  only  the  PlUplnoe  can 
solve  their  problems,  we  can  help.  We  want 
to  help— and  we  are  helping.  But  that  Is  all 
we  want  to  do.  Certainly  we  don't  want  to 
tell  you  how  to  conduct  your  affairs.  We 
know  we  coiUdn't  even  If  we  wanted  to  and 
in  any  event,  we  have  enough  problems  or 

our  own.  „v,i„u 

And  this,  too.  Is  an  American  view  which 
has  been  stated  again  and  again  and  again 
by  American  leaders.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Bundy  In  January  1965  said. 
"Our  objectives  are  thoee  of  the  free  na- 
tions Of  the  area^that  they  should  deve  op 
as  they  see  fit  at  peace  and  without  outside 
interference.  We  would  hope  that  this  de- 
velopment win  be  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasingly democratic  institutions,  and  that 
there  wUl  be  continued  and  expanded  ties 
of  partnership  and  contact  with  ourselves 
and  with  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Yet  we  know  that  Asia  will  develop  as  the 
leaders  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  wish  It  to 
develop,   and  we  would  not. have  It  other- 

TTiere  Is  another  illusion  I  would  like  to 
try  to  lay  to  rest.  None  of  us  are  against  the 
development  of  a  strong  nationalistic  move- 
ment m  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  fully  convinced  that  you  can  never  ef- 
fectively set  about  the  tasks  of  natlon-bulld- 
Ing  except  In  the  spirit  of  nationalism.  With- 
out a  strong  nationalism,  you  cannot  possibly 
hope  for  the  development  of  a  civic  con- 
sciousness that  win  bridge  the  gap  between 
individual   or   family   Interests   and   that   of 
the  nation,  nor  can  you  hope  to  develop  the 
vital  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  has  been 
an  essential  Ingredient  In   the  creation  of 
every  great  nation.  What  we  do  think  Is  an 
error  is  to  feel,  as  some  Filipinos  have  can- 
didly stated,  that  until  you  destroy  our  good 
name   or   good   record   In   this   country   you 
cannot  create  a  valid  national   Identity   of 
your  own.  I  would  argue  that  this  Is  seriously 
misleading,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the 
nation  to  complaints,  self-pity  and  destruc- 
tive criticism   rather  than   to   sacrifice   and 
self-reliance. 

One  of  our  major  differences  is  in  the 
economic  content  ml  your  nationalism,  as 
expressed  by  some  of  its  Interpreters.  Again. 
1  think  we  should  be  frank  with  one  another. 
It  Is  your  right,  of  course,  to  set  the  terms 
on  which  American  business  operates  here; 
you  can  even  exclude  it  altogether.  But  you 
cannot  go  it  alone,  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  accept  a  standard  of  living  that  no  one 
here  haa  yet  dared  to  suggest  should  be 
tolerable.  There  are  several  other  countries, 
which  you  may  be  able  to  interest  in  as- 
sisting you,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  If  their 
Intention  is  not  subversion,  they  wlU  ask 
ror  the  very  same  assurances  that  American 
capital  has  sought. 


We  are  often  told  young  Filipinos  have  no 
recollection    of    the    United    States'   role    In 
world  war  n  or  In  the  immediate  poet-war 
period-    that  they  have  little  recall   of  the 
colonial  period;  and  that  the  United  States 
cannot  coast  on  Its  reputation.  I  agree  and 
we  don't  want  to.  But  I  would  remind  my 
friends  that  there  Is  also  a  new  generation 
of  Americans — of  American  businessmen.  The 
capital  which  they  control  Is  not  inexhausti- 
ble and  it  will  go  where  it  Is  welcome.  They 
are   looking   now   and   Investing   heavily   in 
Australia,    Taiwan,    South    Korea,    Thailand 
and  Malaysia.  They   win  Invest  In  a  larger 
measure  here  also  If  the  climate  Is  attrac- 
tive. Of  course  It  U  your  prerogative  to  de- 
termine when  and  under  what  conditions  you 
will  Invite  foreign  capital.  It  Is  equally  the 
prerogative    of    foreign    capital    to    make    Its 
decision  on  the  basis  of  where  It  Is  welcome. 
Americans  recognize,  one  might  say  almost 
as  an  article  of  faith,  that  If  the  Philippines 
are  to  succeed  in  strengthening  their  na- 
tion and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
all  their  people — not  just  some — it  can  come 
about  only  through  the  enlightened   efforts 
of   Filipino   patriots  to   do  that  themselves 
and  that  our  role  is  only  to  help. 

The  strength  of  America's  belief  In  the 
general     proposition     that     Asian     nations 
should   be   free   and   independent   and   able 
to   conduct   their   own   affairs   In   their   own 
way  is  proven  and  demonstrated  In  the  blood 
Of  our  sons  who  are  dying  in  Vietnam  and 
in    the   treasure   which    we   expend   there. 
About  half  a  mUlion  American  young  men 
are  In  Vietnam  today  and  blUlons  of  Ameri- 
can   taxpayers'    money    has    been    spent    In 
Vietnam,    not    because    we    want    to   control 
that  country,  but  because  we  want  it  to  be 
free  and  because,  by  helping  Vietnam  retain 
its   freedom,   we   are   helping    to   guarantee 
the  freedom  of  other  countries  In  Asia,  and 
to    defeat    the    Communist    tyranny    which 
threatens  that  freedom:  and  I  know  that  It 
is    because    the    Philippines    believe    in    the 
same  things,  that   you  Plliplnos  have   sent 
your  PHILCAG  contingent  to  Vietnam. 

Why  does  America  evince  this  passion  for 
the  freedom  of  other  nations— nations  across 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  from  the 
United  States  Itself?  It  is  because  we  believe 
that  our  own  American  way  of  life  can  thrive 
and  prosper  best  in  the  environment  of  a 
world  of  free  nations,  also  aspiring  to  a 
world  in  which  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
will  be  safe-guarded  and  his  opportunities 
to  develop  his  own  full  potential  will  be 
cherished  and  enhanced. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  have  an 
obsessive  fear  of  Communism,  that  we  are 
too  preoccupied  with  Communism  as  an 
enemy.  This  view  Is  not  supported  by  the 
record  of  our  free  discussion  and  examina- 
tion of  Communism,  both  as  theory  and  in 
practice,  and  it  misses  the  point  In  Identify- 
ing the  enemy  we  are  committed  to  fight. 
We  do  not  like  Communism  as  a  philosophy 
of  social  organization  any  more  than  we 
liked  Fascism  or  Nazism  because  It  degrades 
the  individual  to  a  material  equation,  his 
rights  and  needs  subordinate  to  an  all- 
powerful  State.  We  reject  Communism  be- 
cause It  has  faUed  miserably  by  comparison 
with  free  societies  in  furthering  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens.  In  the  free  market  of 
ideas  and  under  honest  scrutiny  of  its  prac- 
tice to  date,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
rejected  In  favor  of  an  open  society  of  free 
men. 

What  we  are  committed  to  fight  against 
in  our  own  defense  and  in  defense  of  our 
friends  Is  the  Communist  conspiracy,  the 
conspiracy  which  Communists  themselves 
consider  too  evU  and  treacherous  to  advance 
under  their  own  banner.  We  are  committed 
to  fight  a  Communist  export,  the  prof  eesional 
wrecking  crews,  the  saboteurs  and  manipu- 
lators who  take  on  whatever  guise  and  what- 
ever cause  affords  them  InvlslbUity  while 
they  piiTBue  their  systemaUc  weakening  and 


destruction  of  the  very  free  institutions  that 
harbor  them.  We  are  committed  to  fight  the 
profeeslonal  sowers  of  fear  and  dlatrust.  of 
chaoe  and  unrest.  tho«e  who  goad  free  men 
to  desperation  only  to  drive  them  into  the 
arms  of  a  coldly  materialist  tyranny  un- 
precedented m  the  hletory  of  despotic  rule. 
But  what  America  is  for  Is  much  more 
Important  than  whfl.t  America  la  against. 

What  we  American*  have  Inherited  from 
our  forefathers   is  the  tmltlng  artrength  of 
fidelity  to  an  idea.  We  were  born  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  man  must  be  free 
and  our  greatest  leaders — the  Washingtons. 
the  Jeffersons.  the  Llncolns.  the  Roosevelts— 
were  not  great  becauae  they  achieved  purely- 
American  purposes  but  because  they  were 
able  to  speak  for  humanity  at  large  and  ex- 
tend their  vision  to  the  whole  family  of  man. 
Thla  Is  the  vision  which  finds  the  United 
Sta,te6  pouring  out  ite  treasury  In  an  effort 
to  help  other  people  throughout  the  world. 
This  Is  the  vision  which  finds  our  young 
men   fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam.   And 
this  Is  the  vision  which  I  hope  In  the  years 
ahead  we  will   find  the  PhlUpplnee  and  the 
United  States   working  together   and   sacn- 
fldng  together  In  a  Joint  effort  to  achieve 
a  world  free  from  war  and  untroubled  by- 
hunger  or  fear. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shan  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U  S   Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  loO,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  M 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  dellTer  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracu 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  perwn 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereoi 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


Clinton,  Mats^  Memorial  Day  Exerciaec 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jiitg  19.  1967 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  the  text  of  an  address  I  delivered 
In  my  hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass..  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  Memorial  Day 
observance  In  that  community. 

I  was  honored  and  pleased  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  simple,  but  deeply 
Impressive  and  moving  exercises  con- 
ducted in  Clinton  to  honor  the  gallant 
and  brave  of  every  American  war. 
My  remarks  In  part  follow: 
My  esteemed  friend.  Attorney  Raymond  J. 
Salmon.  Reverend  Fathers  and  members  of 
th*  Clergy,  members  of  th«  Board  of  Select- 
men and  Town  officials.  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
olBcers  and  members  of  the  Veterans  Council 
tnd  Veterans  Organlzatlona,  leader  and 
member*  of  the  United  States  Army  Band. 
our  CUnton  High  School  band.  Boy  and  Girt 
Scout*  school  chUdren.  fellow  citizens  and 
friends — 

It  Is  always  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to 
Join  In  these  very  Impressive  Memorial  Day 
oerclseB  to  pay  our  heartfelt  trlbutea  of 
psatuda,  love  and  affection  to  the  gallant 
ind  the  brave  of  every  American  war  who 
wred  our  country  with  total  loyalty  and 
their  fullest  measure  of  devotion. 

It  la  with  special  pride  and  honor  that  w» 
wlcome  here  today  to  take  part  in  our  An- 
nual Clinton  Memorial  Day  program,  the 
outstanding,  very  distinguished  United 
Btates  Army  Band,  one  of  the  truly  greatest 
musical  organizations  of  Its  kind  In  the 
wrtd.  We  are  very  grateful  to  them  for  their 
miplrtng  presence  which  wiU  contribute  so 
Buch  to  our  exercises. 

And  w*  ar*  very  thankful  to  our  great 
»««rans  CouncU  of  Clinton,  and  aU  thoss 
woo  assisted  them  In  the  splendid  arranee- 
■ent.  of  this  gathering.  ^ 

Ow  betoved  Town  ]«  part  of  on*  of  ths 
Wert  oommunitle*  tn  tbe  natUai.  sine* 
■rty  Colonial  days,  tbe  spirit  of  patriotism 
•Mths  spirit  of  freedom  and  American  indl- 
WjJsUsm  have  flourished  hers  InaeparablT 
•MTlgoroualy  and.  thank  Ood,  these  senfcl- 
«"««■  are  as  strong  and  vibrant  todar  aa 
•w  before. 

anoe  the  founding  of  this  nation,  young 
am.  and  latea-  young  women,  of  Clinton  and 
"■area  have  served  In  every  war,  and  have 
■isrgs  numbers  raUled  to  the  call  of  our 
"ontry,  whenever  It  was  in  peril,  and  when- 
•J»  determined  enemies  were  seeklg  to  de- 
*y  and  conqxier  this  naUon. 

Pcnm.  through  the  years.  In  every  hour  of 
WBS.  encouraged  and  sustained  by  aU  our 
22**^  of  every  viUage,  hamlet,  dty  and 
■«.  brave,  resolute  youn«  men  have  re- 
f™«««  to  defend  our  homes,  cnxr  InstituUons 
ws  oat  precloue  libortlee  from  the  hunjtrr 
••Hs  grip  of  the  tyrant 

»|»Qy  have  given  their  blood  and  their 
JJi »  keep  the  lampi  of  freedom  burning 
«V»Hy  in  this  oommtmlty  and  this  nation. 


Appendix 

Protn  the  earUeet  days,  down  to  the  very 
preewrt  there  have  been  thoae  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  who  eagerly  came  fortli  to 
offer  their  aU,  If  need  be,  on  tiie  sacred  altar 
of  Amcr^an  liberty. 

It  Is  for  ttieee  heroes  of  every  war  and 
conflict,  who  offered  or  gave  their  Uvee  foe 
this  country  tha*  we  gather  today  in  jM-ayer, 
in  gratitude,  in  words  evidencing  undying 
remembrance,  to  make  it  known  once  again 
that  their  s*-ugglee,  their  sacrifices,  their 
superlaUve  love  of  country,  their  readiness 
and  their  wUUngness  to  give  everything,  even 
life  Itself,  to  perpetuate  this  great  free  nation 
and  the  shores,  tlie  homes,  the  safety  and 
the  Uberty  which  It  enshrines,  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Indeed  these  noble  contributions 
to  country  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Feeble  indeed  sre  our  words  to  portray  the 
triumphs  and  the  immortal  contrtbutloos  of 
these  gallant  men  and  women. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  our 
country  and  In  the  hearts  of  our  pec^e  are 
the  eacriflces.  the  glories  and  the  tremendous 
achievements  of  those  of  every  race,  color 
and  creed,  and  every  shade  of  opinion  and 
conviction,  all  motherB*  sons,  who  died,  or 
were  willing  to  die,  before  they  would  yield 
to  the  lash  of  tyranny,  or  to  the  domlnaUon 
of  thoee  who  would  enslave  the  people  and 
the  nation  erf  which  they  were  so  proud. 

Many  of  these  young  heroes  fought  and 
died.  Arm  In  the  conviction  tha,t  they  were 
not  only  fighting  for  democracy,  freedom  and 
Justice,  but  th^  they  were  flghttng  to  end 
an  wars  for  thoee  who  came  after  them  and 
establish  permanent  peace. 

In  the  Ught  of  what  U  going  on  now  In  the 
world,  this  le  Indeed  an  iromc  fact,  because 
even  as  we  talk,  and  gather,  and  piay.  and 
express  our  gratitude  here  today,  for  thoee 
wlio  have  sened  our  country  so  gallantly  in 
the  past,  American  boys  are  once  again  dying 
In  the  name  of  freedom  In  lands  far  from  the 
shores  of  this  country,  far  from  the  haUowed 
beautiful  spot  where  we  meet  to  hooor  their 
brother  heroes  of  previous  gener&Uona  who 
spilled  their  blood  for  the  country. 

The  scene  Is  somewhat  different  now  The 
enemies  ars  not  the  same.  The  cause  has 
changed  but  lltUe.  It  Is  the  old  story— ths 
struggle  between  those  who  seek  freedom  and 
the  right  to  live  as  free  men  and  women,  and 
those  who  seek  to  overpower  and  subjugate 
them.  ^' 

Fortunately,  the  day  has  not  come,  and  it 
win  never  come,  when  true  Americans  wUl 
yield  to  the  lash  of  the  tyrant,  or  succumb  to 
the  insidious  conspiracy  that  Oommunist 
Bealots  seek  to  Impress  upon  the  whole  world, 
to  shackle  our  own  country  and  every  other 
country  In  the  debased  serfdom  of  the  radi- 
cal, poUce  state. 

Free  American  clUzens  realize  that  their 
right  of  citizenship  Is  tbe  most  precious 
poUtlcal  posseeslcai  in  the  world,  because  It 
means,  not  only  their  right  to  dictate  the 
course  of  this  government,  and  select  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,  but  also  to 
live  asc  free  beings,  unfettered  and  unttom- 
meled  by  power-crazed  Commissars  eager  to 
consign  them  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  Com- 
munist oppression. 

We  love  peace  and  we  are  pledged  to  work 
for  peace,  and  we  wiU  make  every  contribu- 
tion m  our  power  to  bring  peace,  not  only 
to  our  own  country,  but  to  all  the  naUons 
of  the  world. 

But  we  love  freedom  too,  and  America 
will  never  cease  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
safety,  security  and  freedom  of  this  ruitlon 


and  defend  the  rich  blessings  of  opportimlty 
prosperity  and  JusUce  that  it  has  brtmght 
to  oor  people  la  a  meastirs  never  before 
equaled  in  aU  history. 

So,  my  friends,  on  this  great  day  of  reool- 
lecUon  and  remembrance,  when  the  whole 
naUon  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  our  honored 
dead,  as  we  lay  garlands  of  flowers  and  dec- 
orate their  resting  places  with  the  Oag  of 
our  coimtry.  as  we  pour  out  once  again  in  a 
chorus  of  national  loyalty  and  devotion,  our 
gratitude  to  these  honored  dead,  let  us  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  we  must  stand  flnnly 
and  boldly  in  our  time,  as  they  did  In  theirs, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  great  sacrifices  they  ren- 
dered, so  that  we  too  may  preserve  this  great 
citadel  of  Uberty,  unblemished,  untarnished 
and  Intact,  for  this  generation  and  hand  It 
down  to  thoss  who  come  after  us. 

Let  tis  always  gratefully  remember  our 
veterans  and  their  dear  ones,  and  let  us  al- 
ways be  true,  loyal  and  grateful  to  them,  be- 
cause by  their  blood  and  sacrifice  they  have 
made  possible  the  great  bleeslnga  we  entov 
today.  '  ' 

And  let  us  especially  remember  this  year 
the  boys  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
far-off  Vietnam,  because  they  have  carried 
on  In  the  finest  traditions  of  our  country. 
They  have  carried  our  banner  high. 

Let  us  hope  that  through  their  sacrifices 
and  th€^  devotion  to  the  cause  of  country 
and  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice 
before  long,  with  God's  help,  the  shadows 
of  war  win  be  lifted  and  this  nation  and  the 
world  wlU  be  blessed  with  the  enduring  sun- 
Ught  of  peace  and  amity  among  aU  nations. 

In  ths  name  of  our  honored  dead,  who 
fought  and  died  for  freedom  and  peace,  may 
our  nation  and  aU  nations  soon  Uve  in  a 
peaceful  world. 


Report  No.  4:  A  Stralejj  for  a  Lirable 
Environmeiit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  c&UTOKHia 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday .  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclud- 
ing my  remarks  about  the  HEW  Task 
Force  report,  "A  Strategy  for  a  Livable 
Environment."  I  wish  to  examine  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  improving  our  living 
surroundings. 

Last  year  I  commented  that  "virtually 
bllUons  and  bilUons  of  dollars  in  a  10- 
to  20-year  program"  would  be  necessary 
for  the  "reclamation  and  maintenance  of 
clean  air,  clean  water  and  healthy  soil  " 
HEW's  report  calls  for  $2.5  billion  over  a 
5 -year  period  for  carrying  out  various 
grants-in-aid  projects,  employing  addi- 
tional departmental  personnel,  and  in- 
creasing research  and  development  ex- 
penditures for  envlroninental  protection. 

One  billion  dollars  would  go  for  grant- 
in-aid  programs  In  fields  such  as  solid- 
waste  disposal  and  water  improvement: 
$1   billion   for  increased  pursuit  of  re- 
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search  and  development  in  overall  en- 
^Siental  protection;  and  $500  miUion 
lor  additional  departmental  personnel,  as 
well  as  program  grants  for  State  and 

local  planning.  ^  ,_ 

The  task  fortse  budget  recommenda- 
Uon  is  open  to  criticism  in  one  regard^ 
There  ia  no  Justification  for  it  on  the 
basis  of  its  place  in  a  total  environmental 
Drogram.  Obviously  such  a  justification 
^aimot  yet  be  determined.  However,  the 
task  force  budget  recommendation  may 
also  be  premature  in  light  of  the  context 
in  which  it  now  asks  us  to  deal  with  en- 
vironmental problems. 

The  task  force  report  recommends 
that  in  the  future  the  President  submit 
to  Congress  one  environmental  protec- 
tion proposal.  I  agree  with  this  sugges- 
tlOTi  and  will  comment  further  on  it  later. 
My  concern  at  this  point  Is  over  what  is 
apparently  an  inconsistency  between  a 
budget  recommendation  and  a  technique 
for  approaching  problems. 

If  we  are  to  take  the  task  force  report 
seriously  we  must  expect  that  its  authors 
are  committed  to  aproachlng  the  prob- 
lem of  our  deteriorating  environment 
from  an  ecological  point  of  view;  a  point 
of  view  that  demands  total  comprehen- 
Blon  of  the  problem  before  a  commitment 
to  resolving  It  Is  made.  Yet  the  task  force 
In  advance  of  any  total  study  encom- 
passing aU  present  problems  and  activl- 
tiea  asks  Congress  to  commit  itself  to 
financing  one  agency's  program. 

Unless  I  misread  the  report,  we  can 
expect  the  authors  to  beUeve  that  it 
would  be  most  desirous  for  the  President 
to  include  in  his  to-be-proposed  environ- 
mental protection  act  a  $2.5  billion  au- 
thorization for  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare.  Would 
this  not,  however,  be  self-defeating  and 
contrary  to  the  total  approach  concept? 
If  each  Department  and  agency,  in  a 
vaeaxaa.  determines  Its  environmental 
budget  and  program  and  merely  attaches 
tt  to  a  so-called  comprehensive  environ- 
mental protection  package,  it  makes  the 
eoncept  of  one  environmental  bUl  mean- 
ingless.   ^ 

Where  Is  the  coordination?  Where  is 
the  integration,  common  alms,  assign- 
ment of  priorities  within  the  total  pic- 
ture, and  the  incorporation  of  an  over- 
all i>rogram  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government? 

A  commitment  to  HEW  in  advance  of 
an  overall  environment  plan  is  not  con- 
sistent to  the  theme  of  the  task  force 
report.  The  first  and  more  logical  step 
Is  to  have  the  President  now  make  oper- 
ative the  proposed  Council  on  Ecological 
Advisors  who  should  Immediately  busy 
themselves  with  preparing  a  total  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  environment  and 
the  type  of  national  commitment  it  will 
take  to  bring  the  environment  up  to  the 
standards  that  Uie  council  should  pro- 
pose. 

Once  this  has  been  done.  HEW  and  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  will  bet- 
ter know  what  role  they  must  play  and 
how  much  money  they  will  need. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  make  two  final  sugges- 
tions. First,  I  believe  that  it  is,  as  the 
report  says,  time  for  an  intensive,  con- 
-  certed  "comprehensive  approach  toward 
envlrotunental  health  protection." 
Ideally,  by  combining  the  many  pieces 


of  legislation  dealing  with  environment^ 
protection,  we  would  save  ourselves  much 
work  in   the   future.   Instead  of  being 
forced  to  consider  many  multipurposed 
bills  to  ward  off  polluting  Influences,  we 
could  consider  our  annual  omnibus  Dm. 
At  the  same  time,  we  should  strengthen 
administrative  authority  to  carrytog  out 
existing  legislation  whUe  simultaneous- 
ly establishing  a  special  committee  on 
environmental  problems  which  would  be 
charged  with  close  legislative  supervision 
on  a  day-to-day  type  basis.  This  would 
be  an  attempt  to  keep  tiie  Administration 
fully  aware  of  our  wishes  while  concur- 
rently keeping  ourselves  Informed  of  cur- 
rent admtolstrative  desires  so  that  hope- 
fully we  would  have  a  relatively  smootn 
road  to  getttog  through  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  further  environmental 
deterioration. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  con- 
ttoulng    conference    on    assessing    the 
needs  of  man's  environment.  There  are 
two  ways  I  can  think  of  to  Implement 
such    a    recommendation.    First,    there 
might  be  a  yearly  conference  among  gov- 
ernment agencies,   private   foundations 
and  corporations,  and  all  other  interested 
parties  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
precise    cost   figures    annually    for    the 
many  environmentally  related  programs 
to  which  we  are  all  involved.  Or,  Perhaps 
better  yet,  such  conferences  could  be 
held  on  an  even  more  regular  basis- 
such    as    quarterly— and    could    taclude 
constant  exchanges  of  ideas  and  com- 
parison of  research  notes  by  the  top  men 
to  such  fields  as  water,  air.  odor,  noise, 
and  radiation  pollution.  In  that  event 
a  certain  quarterly  meeting  should  be  set 
aside  for  consideration  of  financial  re- 
quests with  other  meetings  devoted  to  the 
crucial  exchange  of  ideas. 

Included  within  the  report  is  the  most 
pertinent    recommendation    that    there 
should  be  a  "White  House  Conference  on 
Financing   Local   Oovernment."   a   call 
with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree.  The 
conference's  purpose  would  be  to  "ex- 
plore ways  for  cities  and  other  units  ol 
local  government  to  raise  adequate  funds 
to  finance  essential  governmental  activ- 
ities on  a   metropolitan   and   regional 
scale  "  Such  a  conference  might  come  up 
with  some  imaginative  and  Innovative 
suggestions  which   might  even  revolu- 
tionize national  and  local  government 
relations,  perhaps  a  bold  step  to  the  di- 
rection  of    "cooperative"    or    "creative 
federalism." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  looking  forward  to 
Jotoing  with  colleagues  of  similar  dis- 
position in  helping  formulate  a  single 
Environmental  Protection  Act  and  hope 
that  we  may  have  legislation  to  this  area 
before  too  long. 


July  19,  1967 


calls  was  most  unfortunate.  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  penalize  progress  and  efficiency. 
In  simple  language,  it  tells  the  AT.  b  T.. 
"If     you     will     Improve     your     service 
through  more  efficient  methods,  you  will 
receive  no  reward,  but  will  be  penalized." 
The  FCC  is  placing  a  premium  on  Inef- 
ficiency of  operation.  The  A.T.  &  T.  has 
been  able  to  borrow  money  at  bV2  percent 
based  on  a  long  record  of  earnings.  The 
current  rate  on  most  borrowing  by  utili- 
ties and  other  corporations  is  running 
from  6  percent  to  eVz  percent.  If  they 
are  allowed  to  earn  but  7^2  percent,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  matotaintog  a  very 
reasonable  dividend  rate  to  the  preferred 
and  common  stock.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  absolutely  nothing  left  with  which  to 
retire  their  debt. 

I  have  had  considerable  personal  ex- 
perience with  price-fixing  regulatory 
boards  in  California,  and  time  after 
time  I  have  seen  them  penalize  an  efB- 
cient,  low-rate  operation,  while  granting 
large  increases  to  toefflclent,  high-rate 
utilities.  These  regulatory  boards  have 
little  toterest  to  promottog  efficient  oper- 
ations,  but  are  simply  interested  in  what 
a  company  can  earn  on  its  capital.  These 
rultogs  destroy  all  tocentive  of  manage- 
ment to  provide  the  highest  type  of  serv- 
ice at  the  lowest  public  cost. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article  on  this  subject,  which  ai>- 
peared  in  the  Washington  Star  on  July 
18  Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  article  foUowtog  my  remarks: 

POC  ROLINO  ON  A.T.  &  T.  COSTLT 
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FCC  Ruling  on  A.T.  &  T.  Costly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

I  OF   CALiyORNl* 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 
Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  rul- 
tog  by  the  FCC  requiring  a  reduction 
of  $120  million  on  toterstate  telephone 


Latest  eetlmatea  indicate  that  »  rulliig 
made  a  lortnlght  ago  by  the  Federal  Conunu- 
nlcatlonfi  Commission  may  prove  to  be  tlie 
most  ooetly  tbe  national  economy  has  expe- 
rienced at  the  handa  of  the  government  In 
recent  years.  Not  only  wUl  the  U.S.  Treasurj 
lose  approximately  $80  mlUlon  a  year  In  Ui 
revenue*  hereafter,  but  the  loss  In  martet 
value  of  the  stock  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Cto.  wlU  run  from  $2  billion  to 
98  bUllon.  depending  upon  the  length  of  the 
period  measured. 

This  U  a  high  price  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  in  order  to  make  a  saving  oJ  ap- 
proximately three  cents  on  a  »1  long-distance 

call 

There  are  3.1  million  gtockholders  of  the 
telephone  company.  Since  the  FCC  decision 
was  announced  on  July  5.  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  hail  fallen  by  $2.2  billion,  m. 
however,  1»  only  part  of  the  loss  to  stock- 
holders.  For  on  Oct.  27,  1965.  when  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  rtartea 
Its  investigation,  the  stock  was  s«l"ns,«»«^ 
a  share,  and  It  has  declined  from  that  date  Dj 
about  tl*  *  "bare.  This  22  Percent  dr^ 
means  an  aggregate  loss  In  market  value  or 
the  company  stock  of  •7.8  bUlloTK 

WhUe  there  Is  no  Indication  that  the  ^ 
ent  dividend  rate  of  •2.20  will  b«  c^*; "» 
predicted  that  dividends  wUl  Probably  »« 
rise  as  rapidly  In  the  future  as  wouJd  ^ 
been  possible  with  a  higher  rate  of  earn^ 
What  has  happened  is  that  a  eo^«"^«^ 
agency  has  told  a  private  company  not  <W 
that  Its  rates  to  the  customer  must  bB  ^ 
duced  but  that,  If  more  efficient  a^^  bewr 
methods  are  discovered  which  permit  tw 
company  to  earn  more  money,  it  wlU  Mj  " 
S^3^  to  make  a  larger  profit  th^^f^ 
.  Its  rate  of  return  on  Invested  ^^J'^ 
to  be  permitted  to  go  above  7%  P«^°^™ 
puts  a  penalty  an  efficiency  ««i<l,^8en^^ 
^U  as  on  the  use  of  technological  toptove- 

™I?owhere  In  the  Constitution  is  ^f*Jl 
provision  which  permit*  the  eoyerta^^J' 
fix  a  celling  on  the  profits  of  c«rta»»  «! 
meats  of  private  Industry.  Taxes  can  M  »J 
posed  or  duties  placed  on  imporw,  in» 


tjjls  muBt  be  done  uniformly.  To  say  that 
ggga  private  oompanlee  are  not  to  be  per- 
foltted  to  earn  more  than  a  fixed  percent  on 
tbelr  Investment  Is  to  Impeir  Incentive  and 
dlacourag*  improveoaemts  in  aerrle*. 

The  •80-mllllon-a-year  loes  caused  by  the 
pec  ruling  arises  out  of  the  reduced  receipt* 
t)>  the  Treasury  in  the  corporate  taxes  col- 
lected from  the  telephone  company.  Other 
losses  also  wlU  be  derived  from  the  drop  In 
excise  taxes  on  lower  telephone  toll  charges 
tnd  in  personal  Income  taxes  because  higher 
dividends  will  not  be  available  due  to  the 
ftXe  cut.  This  doesn't  take  Into  account  the 
leas  In  revenue  which  would  have  come  to 
tfa«  Treasxiry  through  capital-gains  taxes  as 
ftockholders  sold  shares  that  appreciated  in 
nlue.  Now  there  will  be  less  revenue  becaxise 
ol  tax  credit*  obtained  when  capital  losses 
ut  sustained  on  the  shares  sold  which  have 
gone  down  in  value. 

It  Is  too  early  to  appraise  the  total  dani- 
tge  that  may  be  done  from  an  investor 
itandpolnt  by  the  latest  FOC  ruling.  But 
prospective  Investors  will  consider  whether, 
when  In  a  good  year  the  market  value  of  the 
s:ock  goes  upwaxd.  this  may  be  foUowed  the 
next  year  with  tm  FCC  ruling  compelling  the 
company  to  lower  Its  rates  still  further  and 
dlmimsh  Its  profits. 

Many  people  wlil  wonder  whether  all  this 
uncertainty  and  loes  to  the  Treasury  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  save  three  cents  on  a  long- 
distance telephone  call. 

Several  coiintrles  of  the  world  have  gov- 
trnment-opterated  telephone  Byeteme,  bxrt 
tliey  are  not  efficient  VlsltcM*  frocn  fcxrelgn 
Unds  are  amazed  at  the  remarkable 
telephone  service  available  to  the  American 
people  through  privately  owned  companies. 


Mttocie  Gear  Builds  3  Millionth  Rocket 
Part  for  ^^etnanl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   OfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  key  defense  todustries  for  the  Viest- 
nam  war  is  located  to  the  10th  Indiana 
Congressional  District  at  Muncie,  Ind. 

I  refer  to  Muncie  Gear  Worka,  Inc.. 
vlilch  manufactiu-ers  a  vital  component 
at  our  helicopter  and  Jet  rocket  weapons. 

Muncie  Gear  will  produce  this  week  Ita 
S  millionth  rocket  fin  and  nozzle  as- 
•embly  for  the  2.75- toch  rockets. 

The  occasion  will  be  marked  by  a  brief 
observance  at  the  Muncie  Gear  plant  on 
Iliursday. 

It  is  a  personal  disappototment  for  me 
not  to  be  present  due  to  the  congressional 
schedule  of  bustoess.  However,  I  am 
pleased  that  representatives  of  the  De- 
iMise  Department  will  attend  the  cere- 
monies. 

Muncie  Gear  is  now  turning  out  200,- 
000  assemblies  per  month,  a  phenomenal 
figure  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rocket 
components  went  toto  production  just  2 
years  ago. 

The  fln  and  nozzle  assembly  Is  the  tall 
«ection  of  the  foldtog  fto  aerial  rocket, 
Primarily  an  air-to-ground  weapon,  used 
«tensively    by    Army    helicopters    and 

^  fl^ed-wtog  Jets  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
♦K  *  *™  extremely  proud  of  the  role 
WM  Muncie   Gear  Is  playing   to   this 


struggle  against  Communist  aggression, 
and  salute  the  hundreds  erf  Muncie  Gear 
employees  for  their  contribution  to  this 
effort. 

The  July  16  issue  erf  the  Muncie  Star 
carried  a  concise  story  about  the  Mimcie 
Gear  homefront  success  story,  and  the 
article  follows: 

Mtxncim  Geak  Buxlds  3-Mn,uoNTH 

ROCKET  Part  for  Vietnam 

(By  David  miT) 

Completion  of  the  3  millionth  rocket  an 
and  nozzle  assembly  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment by  Muncie  Gear  Works  Inc.,  on  Friday 
has  written  a  happy  ending  chapter  to  the 
plant's  home-front  success  story.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  marked  by  ceremonies  at  the 
plant  on  Thursday. 

Things  didn't  always  look  like  they  would 
turn  out  this  way. 

When  the  Army  asked  Muncie  Gear  in 
Jtme.  1965  to  bid  on  a  oon tract  to  make  the 
fln  and  nozzle  assembly,  they  were  In  deaper- 
ate  straits  because  of  escalation  of  the  VS. 
oommitment  In  Vietnam.  A  "crash  program" 
was  developed  at  the  Muncie  plant  and  by 
October  the  crucial  parts  were  moving  toward 
the  war  zone. 

Now  the  factory  turns  out  200,000  assem- 
blies per  month  with  surprisingly  Uttle  trou- 
ble and  has  just  been  awarded  a  contract 
extension  which  will  keep  the  production 
lines  busy  at  least  through  next  April. 

The  fln  and  nozzle  aeeembly  Is  actually 
the  tall  section  of  the  folding  fln  aerial 
rocket,  primarily  an  air-to-ground  weapon, 
used  extensively  by  army  helicopters  and 
navy  flxed-wlng  Jets  in  the  ■\^etnam  war. 

Vice  President  Ray  Abrams  explains  that 
hellcoptere  particularly  use  these  2.76  inch 
rockets  to  clear  areas  of  enemy  fire  before 
they  make  tactical  or  rescue  landings.  They 
are  carried  In  quantity  on  all  missions, 
mounted  24  in  each  of  two  pods  on  the 
choppers,  or  19  in  each  of  four  jxxls  on  the 
jets.  Since  they're  used  a  lot,  there  Is  a  oon- 
ttnviing  and  critical  need  for  more. 

Tlie  rocket  was  developed  and  used  ex- 
tensively during  the  Korean  War.  At  that 
time  Muncie  Gear  made  the  motor  and  tube 
which  holds  the  prc^Tellant  fuel  as  wen  •• 
the  fln  and  nozzle  assembly.  Theee  parti 
were  stockpiled  after  Korea  and  none  were 
made  for  nearly  10  years.  Then  suddenly,  the 
VS.  commitment  to  defend  Southeast  AsA* 
drained  the  stockpUes  and  the  rocket  aasem- 
blles  were  In  short  supply  untu  production 
could  be  resumed. 

Production  manager  Dick  Herbert  teU« 
how  the  "crash  program"  got  underway. 
Government-owned  eqiUpmemt  started  roll- 
ing Into  a  virtually  empty  section  ot  tbm 
Muncie  Gear  plant  at  700  K.  Wysor  St.  In 
Jtily,  1906.  Production  lines  were  organised 
around  a  nucleus  of  about  two  doeen  peop]» 
who  had  worked  on  the  fln  and  noezle  a»- 
sembUes  during  the  Korean  conflict.  By  Oc- 
tober, 1966,  the  flrst  flnlnhed  assembUes  were 
being  shipped  to  the  army  ordinance  base  at 
Camdeli,  Ark.  and  the  Navy  center  at  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla. 

For  a  time  shipments  went  out  every  day 
and  the  plant  turned  out  every  aasembly 
possible.  Now,  vrith  flve  other  contractors 
supplying  the  same  parts,  production  has 
stabilized  at  200,000  per  month,  leaving  the 
plant  In  trucklocuis  lots  of  30,736  each. 

The  nikunltlons  wcx-k  has  been  a  big  boom 
to  the  company,  as  well  as  the  community. 
The  60-year-old  firm,  which  got  Its  first 
ordinance  contract  diulng  Wcwld  War  n,  has 
hired  nearly  600  more  workers  and  is  operat- 
ing three  shifts  a  day.  Non-defense  produc- 
tion Is  now  limited  to  a  marine  outdrive  for 
boats. 

At  times  the  factory  has  also  produced 
other  parts  for  the  same  3.76  Inch  rocket 
and  It  is  stlU  supplying  some  of  the  other 
prime  contractors  with  enough  fln  and  noz- 


i!le  assemblies  for  them  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tracts. 

"We're  extremely  proud  of  oxir  work  force," 
Abrama  said  this  week,  aod  oar  relations 
with  the  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Services  and  military  p>ersonnel  have  been 
excellent.  Just  last  week  when  the  new  com- 
mander from  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  was 
here,  his  subordinates  told  him  Muncie  Oesir 
was  the  one  defense  plant  in  Indiana  which 
Is  always  on  schediile  with  its  contracts. 

A  number  or  these  defense  officials,  from 
Ft,  Ben  and  Plcatlrmy  Arsenal  In  Dover,  NJ, 
the  buying  agency,  will  be  in  Munlce  Thurs- 
day for  brief  ceremonies  marking  the  pro- 
duction of  the  3  millionth  unit  since  1966. 
Indiana's  senators  and  Rep.  Richard  Roude- 
bush  have  also  been  invited  to  attend. 

Muncie  Gear  made  Its  millionth  fln  and 
nozzle  assembly  on  Sept.  8.  I960.  No.  3  mll- 
Uon  came  off  the  Une  Feb.  1  this  year.  There 
wasn't  any  celebration  either  time,  but  this 
week  It  will  be  different.  Tlie  3  mlUlonth  unit 
was  plucked  from  the  production  line  Fri- 
day jTist  before  It  reached  Xii»  government 
inspectors,  and  it  will  be  permanently  housed 
in  the  Muncie  Gear  exhibit  case. 

It's  one  the  boya  In  Vietnam  can  proudly 
do  without. 


The  19th  Concert  Seaion  of  the  Decatur 
Cvic  Choms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    CBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this,  the  19th  concert  season  of  the  De- 
catur Civic  Chorus,  I  ask  you  to  joto  me 
to  paying  special  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  choral  groups  to  our  country.  It  is 
a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  that  the 
Decatur  Civic  Chorus  had  its  beglnntog 
tn  the  city  of  Decatur,  and  la  made  up 
of  residents  from  all  over  De  Kalb 
Coimty,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent to  Congress. 

The  Decatur  Civic  Chorus  Is  truly  a 
"civic"  organization.  The  Lions  Club  of 
Decatur  gave  it  the  encom-agement  and 
financial  assistance  which  sav  Its  start 
In  1949,  and  It  oonttoues  to  serve  the 
community  with  mutual  appreciation. 
It  Is  made  ui>  of  60  mnnbers,  ranging  In 
age  from  17  to  68,  and  represents  a  real 
cross-section  of  professions  Includto^ 
teachers,  engtoeera,  bustoess  executives, 
housewives,  students,  and  secretaries. 
These  are  people  wh«  have  something  to 
common — they  all  enjoy  stogtog,  and 
are  as  at  home  with  Bach  as  with  musi- 
cal selections  from  the  Broadway  shows. 

Over  the  years,  the  chorus  has  pre- 
sented concerts  throughout  the  State  of 
Georgia,  has  made  a  tour  of  3d  Army 
installations  to  the  Southeastern  States, 
has  sung  with  the  Atlanta  Symphony, 
and  taken  part  to  church  and  various 
civic  programs  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. The  chorus  feels  that  one  of  their 
most  rewardtog  experiences  is  the  yearly 
concert  they  give  at  Christmastime  at 
the  Atlanta  Federal  Penetentiary. 

At  the  present  time,  plans  are  progress- 
tog  with  great  anticipation  for  the  sec- 
ond attendance  of  the  chorus  at  the 
International  Eisteddfod  Music  Festival 
to  Llangollen,  North  Wales,  to  July  of 
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1968.  The  chorus  has  a  special  reason  for 
wsuntlng  to  return,  other  than  because 
they  feel  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  with  Its  fine  offering  of  spirituals 
and  folk  music,  should  be  represented. 
The  first  trip  to  the  festival,  In  1958,  had 
moments  of  great  disappointment.  After 
making  the  long  trip  to  Wales,  the  chorus 
found  that  Its  entry  was  lost,  and  they 
could  not  sing  In  the  competition.  This 
resulted  in  worldwide  publicity,  and  al- 
though they  could  not  be  considered  In 
the  competition,  the  chorus  was  invited 
to  give  a  concert  during  the  festival,  and 
they  sang  before  an  audience  of  15,000 
people.  The  evening  turned  out  to  be  a 
memorable  one  for  both  the  chorus  and 
the  audience.  Even  though  most  of  the 
listeners  could  not  speak  English,  a  rap- 
port was  established.  The  audience  re- 
acted with  understanding  and  emotion. 
To  quote  Director  Mary  Ann  Sharp: 

Something  happened  and  ruddenly  we 
•»  ere  In  tune  and  the  audience  could  feel  our 
eonga.  We  closed  with  the  n\unber,  "No  Man 
Is  an  Island."  Most  of  the  listenera  were 
foreign  and  couldn't  underetaiud  the  words, 
b\it  they  got  the  message.  They  cried,  we 
cried,  and  tt  waa  wonderful. 

"No  Man  Is  an  Island"  has  since  been 
the  theme  song  of  the  chorus  because 
"it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  list- 
eners at  the  music  festival  In  Wales." 

In  addition  to  concert  preparations, 
the  chorus  la  busy  with  various  fund- 
raising  projects  to  help  defray  travel  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  festival.  As  in  1958.  they 
will  give  concerts  In  other  European 
countries.  There  Is  the  possibility,  too. 
that  they  may  sing  before  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Germany,  some- 
thing the  chorus  would  particularly  like 
to  do. 

Since  1949.  the  Decatur  Civic  Chorus 
has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  countless 
numbers  of  people  with  the  Joy  which 
comes  from  hearing  good  music.  To  all 
who  give  so  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  make  the  chorus  possible — I 
salute  them.  To  Mrs.  Dale  Clark,  beloved 
director  emeritus;  to  Director  Mary  Anne 
Sharp;  to  Accompanist  Mrs.  W.  Edward 
Garrison;  to  the  new  president  for  1967- 
68,  Richard  H.  Wright,  and  his  officers; 
to  Business  Manager  Leonard  G. 
Vaughan,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the 
chonis,  my  very  best  wishes  for  happy 
singing  at  the  forthcoming  concerts,  and 
special  wishes  for  success  at  the  music 
festival  In  Wales  next  year. 


000  people  viewing  the  parade  of  5,000 
marchers  in  the  flag-covered  Bay  Ridge 
section.  The  main  speaker  at  the  cele- 
bration was  Capt.  Finn  Ronne.  Nor- 
wegian-bom polar  explorer,  now  re- 
tired from  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Captain  Ronne's  father.  Martin 
Ronne.  was  a  veteran  of  the  famous 
Amundsen  expedition  when  the  South 
Pole  was  first  reached  in  1911.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  Admiral  Byrd's  first 
Antarctic  expedlUon  In  1928— the  only 
one  in  the  party  who  had  previously 
been  in  the  South  polar  region. 

Following  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1932.  Captain  Ronne  joined  Admiral 
Byrd  on  the  latter's  second  expedition 
serving  as  a  ski  expert,  dog  driver,  and 
trail  radio  operator.  He  Is  now  a  veteran 
of  eight  Antarctic  expeditions  and  four 
to  the  Arctic.  His  wife  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  woman  to  spend 
a  year  In  the  Antarctic. 

Captain  Ronne's  books,  "Antarctic 
Conquest."  and  "Antarctic  Command." 
together  with  many  volumes  of  scientific 
data  gathered  during  his  expeditions, 
have  made  a  major  contribution  to  geo- 
graphic and  scientific  education. 

Captain  Ronne  Is  the  recipient  of 
many  recognitions  for  his  contributions 
In  the  polar  areas.  Including  three  con- 
gressional gold  medals;  US.  Navy  Le- 
gion of  Merit;  the  "Elisha  Kent  Kane" 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Philadelphia  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  the  Explorers 
Club  Merit.  He  was  also  knighted  by 
King  Olav  of  Norway  with  the  Royal 
Order  of  St.  Olav. 

Lowell  Tliomas  has  remarked: 
Finn  Ronne's  story  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
tales  of  exploring  of  our  time.  He  la  a  legend- 
ary Antarctic  figure   with  over  thirty  years 
in  exploration. 

Although  Captain  Ronne's  address 
was  delivered  on  May  17,  his  self-efface- 
ment Is  such  that  It  was  only  after  re- 
peated effort  and  urging  that  he  con- 
sented to  have  the  text  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
will  find  his  words  both  timely  and  in- 
spiring, and  I  Include  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mat  17  Address  or  Capt.  Finn  Ronne, 
UJB.  Navy,  Rcttred 

It  Is  with  pleasure  and  honor  that  I  am 
here  today  to  celebrate  with  you  the  Not- 
weglan  OonctltuUon-Day.  I  extend  greetings 
to  all  Americans  of  Norwegian  background — 
and  to  thoae  who  left  Norway — searched  and 
found  their  fortune  In  this  great  land  across 
the  Sea 


C«pL  FiM  Ronne,  U^.  N«Ty,  Retired, 
Speaks  at  153d  Annivertary  of  Nor- 
wegian Independence  m  Brooklyn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  BH>RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  17th 
of  May,  the  153d  anniversary  of  Nor- 
wegian Independence  was  celebrated  In 
McKinl^  Park,  In  Brooklyn,  with  100,- 


Norweglans  all  over  the  world  commemo- 
rate this  day,  the  163rd  year  since  their  fight 
for  freedom  was  won  as  they  broke  away  from 
D&msh  colonialism  which  had  lasted  400 
years.  For  tfecades — prior  to  1814  when  Nor- 
way's constitution  was  signed  at  Eldsvoll. 
there  had  been  a  growing  feeling  of  national 
self-reliance  among  the  Norwegian  people. 
They  were  tired  of  being  governed  from 
Copenhagen  by  Union  Kings.  There  la  little 
doubt  that  the  action  of  the  American  ool- 
onlea  In  declaring  their  independence  from 
Eingland  and  their  Constitution  of  1787  In- 
spired the  Norwegian  naUon  and  all  Its  people 
to  dMiw  up  their  own  constitution  and  declare 
their  Independence  as  a  sovereign  state.  It 
jwoclalmed  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Norway 
to  be  a  ttee.  independent,  wnd  Inalienable 
•tote,  and  tta  form  of  government  to  be  a 
United    and    a    hereditary    monarchy.    The 


conjstltutloin  whicih  waa  signed  cm  the  iTth 
of  Miay,  1814 — although  amended — Is  still  in 
force  today. 

Many  ol  the  Important  artlclee  and  provl- 
Blooa  In  the  oonsUtuUan  oC  1814  were  directly 
based  on  Vi*  American  constitutional  docu- 
mente  which  were  a*  hand  a^  the  men  at 
Eldsvoll  Btarted  their  dlscuaalons.  ReoonU 
bring  to  light  the  interesting  fact  that  ChrU. 
tlan  Magnus  Falsen,  the  father  of  the  Nor- 
weglem  OonsUti^tlon.  was  a  great  admirer  o* 
the  then  rather  new  American  Republic  and 
its  distinguished  leaders.  Two  days  after  tb« 
signing  ot  th*  Norwegian  Oonatltution.  on 
May  the  19th,  1814.  Palsen's  wife  gave  birth 
to  a  aon.  As  a  token  of  his  adnUratlon  for 
George  Washington  and  Benjamin  PraniUa, 
Falsen  gave  the  boy  the  name  of  George- 
Ben  jamiln. 

The  stirring  events  that  took  place  In  1814 
henceforth  were  to  be  linked  with  the  nam* 
Eldsvoll — now  generally  regarded  ae  Norway'i 
"Hall  of  Independence".  ThU  day  la  not 
only  a  symbol  ot  Norwegian  love  of  country, 
but  also  keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  met  at  EldsvoU  In  1814  and  signed  th« 
historical  document. 

Many  of  ue  who  migrated  to  America  will 
remember  the  happy  and  carefree  days  when 
we  celebrated  ttOs  day  back  In  Norway.  Ban- 
ners were  waving.  b«uid«  playing  and  sport- 
ing events  took  place  after  the  flag-covered 
pcu^de.  In  bringing  thla  mem<»7  with  us  to 
our  adopted  land,  we  atoo  remember  the 
glorious  Saga  of  the  coming  of  our  forebetrs 
frotn  the  land  of  llior.  Lett  &lckson  eamt 
early — almost  SCO  yeara  before  anyone  else 
from  Europe.  We  are.  naturally,  proud  ot  ttie 
Viking  exploits  and  have  long  celebrated 
tiiem  In  speech  and  aongs.  Lelf  Erlckson  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  doing  two  things  that 
had  never  been  achieved  before.  First,  he 
made  man's  fliBt  voyage  acroea  the  Atlantic 
Second,  he  dlaoovered  the  malnlaDd  of  the 
North-Amerlcaai  continent — Hb*  prevloaaly 
unknown  exiatence  at  the  weetem  half  of  the 
world. 

The  Nordic  Toyages  to  Vlnland  ta  recorded 
In  the  Icelandic  Sagas  date  back  to  98e  wd 
bring  to  light  the  birth  of  a  boy,  named 
Snic»Tl — ^he  being  the  flj*t  American  known 
to  be  bom  here  of  European  parents.  How- 
ever, in  ^Irlt.  Lelf  Brlckeoin  was  the  lint 
American.  HU  blood  waa  that  of  a  laoe  « 
pioneers.  Theae  aturdy  i)eople  have  carried 
on  thU  VUdng  aptrlt  through  the  centurlee. 
A«  a  reault  ot  thalr  Inborn  search  for  id- 
venture,  the  modem  Vikings  have  extended 
their  Tlewa  world-wide  and  made  those 
ancient  Nordic  virtues  a  port  of  the  Amerlcsn 
heritage. 

Originally.  NorweglanB  came  to  realize  their 
destiny  In  a  new  life— In  the  great  open  tsA 
undevelc^>ed  spkaoea  of  America.  They  left 
their  small  mountain  valleys  and  hamleU  In 
the  old  country  and  crossed  the  hazardom 
Atlantic  Ocean  In  small  and  crowded  thipe 
Wave  after  wave  of  enthusiastic  emigrants 
joined  the  westward  movement  for  the  lush 
meadows  and  sun-drenched  prairies  acroei 
the  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  P»c\flft 
In  the  mld-weet,  these  Americans  from  Nor- 
way became  successful  farmers  for  the  moet 
part.  Many  helped  to  build  railro.ids  acro« 
the  plains  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  discovery  of  gold  In  California  wa«  « 
strong  and  attractive  a  force  as  the  flndtel 
of  the  rich,  bJaci  soil  of  the  middle-west  hid 
been  before.  Morweglan  Mormons,  seekln*  »*• 
UglouB  freedom,  marked  the  routes  to  Ut»n 
and  the  far-west.  More  than  one-mllUon  Nor- 
wegians came  to  America  the  first  100  yean- 
Except  for  Ireland.  Norway  gave  to  AmerlM 
a  larger  proportion  of  her  people  than  any 
other  nation  dtarlng  thle  period. 

Let  me  say  to  you — No  European  contrion- 
tion  to  the  racial  conglomeration  of  A°'*J? 
waa  more  Amerlcau  before  It  passed  »» 
Island,  than  the  gro\ip  from  Norway.  Free- 
dom from  class-lines,  love  of  Uberty  »nd JM 
appreciation  of  personal  worth  are  InbrM 
characteristics  of  Norwegian  history  and  ii» 
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in  the  valleys  and  In  the  fjords.  The  pioneer- 
ing of  the  Norwegian  emigrants  on  the  phys- 
K^  frontiers  of  America  paved  the  way  for 
tlislr  sons  and  daughters  to  make  outstand- 
ing contributions  In  the  fields  of  art,  science. 
loedlclne.  Ilterattire  and  engineering.  As  the 
fitmtler  era  faded  into  the  past  they  have 
Btade  Impressive  contributions  to  the  Amer- 
ican professional  life.  With  courage  and  en- 
durance they  helped  to  build  tunnels  and 
Ijildges,  skyscrapers  and  factories  In  many 
of  the  American  cities;  and  they  played  lead- 
ing roles  In  shipping  Industry,  and  oonstruc- 
tlon-work  as  engineers  and  architects.  They 
tiso  made  contributions  to  American  Govern- 
ment and  politics  at  all  levels.  Hundreds  have 
been  Mayors  of  American  cities,  and  more 
tljan  two-dozen  men  of  Norwegian  ancestry 
bave  sat  In  Governors  chairs.  Many  have 
lerred  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  Vice-President 
li  of  Norwegian  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side. 
Thus — ^in  little  more  than  130  years,  the 
inaxoA  ot  our  ancestors  have  come  through 
in  generous  measure.  The  Norwegian-Amer- 
ican Saga  has  been  a  thrilling  one.  and  a 
credit,  not  only  to  the  Americans  of  Nor- 
veglan  background,  but  to  Americans  of 
other  European  ancestry.  In  a  concerted  and 
cooperative  effort — we  all  contributed  so 
jteatly  to  mold  this  great  nation  of  ours. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a 
nation  of  pioneers  grown  so  fast  to  become 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Today — here  In  Lelf  Erickson  Square — you 
have  demonstrated  again  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  your  old  country  or  the  land 
o(  your  fore- fathers  Is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans.  It  gives  us  a  renewed  assur- 
ance that  the  close  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  oiiT  two  free  countries  rest  ufKjn 
I  feeling  of  personal  friendship.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  express  the  thoughts  and 
lenthnents  that  prevailed  here  in  America 
when  Norway  was  first  Invaded  back  In  1940. 
In  a  speech,  praising  the  Norwegians  for  their 
■plrlt  and  resistance  they  put  up  against  the 
<oemy.  the  late  President  Franklin  Roose- 
felt  said : 

"If  you  want  to  know  why  the  war  Is 
toiaght — look  to  Norway !  If  you  want  to  know 
what  this  war  is  about — look  to  Norway! 
It  you  want  to  know  what  democracy 
means — look  to  Norway!" 

This  Intimate  understanding  Is  natural 
because  the  United  States  and  Norway,  with 
It  other  nations  have  Joined  forces  to  defend 
oar  common  Ideals  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance.  Only  through  mutual  under- 
•tandlng  can  thla  Alliance  of  ours  be  a 
*uly  effective  one — and  what  better  ezpres- 
*on  can  be  fotmd  than  the  fact  tliat  the 
OoMtltutlon  Day  of  Norway  is  being  cele- 
brated by  Americans  in  Chicago.  In  SeatUe, 
tn  Minnesota,  in  almost  all  ftarts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  many  cities  In  Nor- 
ny.  the  American  4th  of  July  Is  celebrated 
•wry  year  with  speeches  and  festivities.  Fo\u 
J»m  ago,  I  had  the  honor  of  extending 
inetlngs  to  the  Norwegian  people  In  Sande- 
IX«d  from  the  Norwegian- Americana  who 
naturally  keep  the  relationship  close  to  their 
beirts. 

Tlierefore,  let  us  rejoice,  as  we  once  again 
msbrate  togethw  this  17th  Day  of  May,  that 
both  Norway  and  th*  United  States  ot  Amer- 
ica are  stlU  the  lands  of  the  free  and  tha 
Iwne  of  the  brave — and  let  us  reeolve  evM 
to  keep  them  so. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  you  an.  each 
ttd  ev«-yone  of  you  for  thla  great  privilege 
*•  Norwegian-American  ITtli  of  lAay  Oom- 
Wttee  of  Greater  New  ToA  has  gtvan  me 
with  this  address  today,  my  feUow  country- 
Beni 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  all  been  depressed  In 
recent  days  as  a  result  of  the  Communist- 
conspired  riots  In  Hong  Kong  and  the 
tragic  warfare  In  the  Mideast.  Indeed, 
as  one  looks  about  It  is  of  Interest  to 
see  a  ray  of  light  as  we  look  on  the  na- 
tional scene.  Therefore,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  place  before  my  colleagues  a 
very  splendid  statement  by  a  young  man, 
Mr.  Kwok-Slng  Aubrey  Li,  who  delivered 
the  valedictory  address  at  the  Hun 
School  of  Princeton,  a  fine  preparatory 
school  in  my  district.  I  think  there  la 
much  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
might  learn  from  the  happy  example  of 
the  brotherhood  which  Mr,  LI  describes 
in  relating  his  experiences  to  the  Hun 
School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  set  forth 
Mr.  Li's  address  as  follows: 

Valedictobt  Address 

(By  Kwok-Slng  Aubrey  LI.  June  4,  1967) 

Dr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Poe.  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  Dr.  CheselMx}.  honorable  guests, 
and  fellow  studenta.  It  Is  Indeed  a  great  priv- 
Uege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  memorable  but  sad  occasion. 
"Memorable"  because  It  marks  the  end  of 
our  high  school  career;  "sad"  because  we 
have  to  leave  the  security  of  Hun  and  enter 
Into  a  strange  world  with  new  horizons. 

I  came  to  Hun  School  from  Hong  Kong, 
where  over  87%  of  Its  four  million  popula- 
tion Is  Chinese,  and  there  are  uo  college 
preparatory  schools.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  I 
appreciate  aU  the  m(»«  what  the  school  has 
done  for  me,  and  what  It  means  to  me.  be- 
cause I  come  trom  such  a  different  back- 
ground frtm  that  of  the  majority  of  my  class. 
You  have  probably  read  about  the  riots  in 
Hong  Kong  two  weeks  ago.  The  strong  antl- 
forelgn  propaganda  foertered  by  the  left-wing 
elements  took  advantage  of  the  Inadequate 
Information  and  false  Impressions  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  people.  The  foreign  students 
here  and  I,  fortunately,  are  able  to  see  the 
real  image  of  America,  and  to  get  a  better 
personal  understanding  of  American  culture. 
During  my  years  at  Hun,  I  have  experienced 
not  only  the  progress  in  my  studies  and  self- 
dlsdpllne,  but  also  the  forming  ot  friend- 
ships and  the  development  of  my  character 
In  the  classroom  as  weU  as  on  the  playing 
field. 

I  have  found  that  In  an  International  com- 
munity such  as  Hun.  peopl«  from  ten  coun- 
tries can  live,  work  and  learn  together  in 
close  harmony.  The  line  of  our  soccer  team, 
for  example,  consists  of  an  American,  an 
Arabian,  a  Japanese,  a  Mexican,  and  a  Chi- 
nese. It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  we  haw 
students  of  the  Jewish  and  Moslem  religions 
playing  together  as  a  team,  while  at  present 
tn  the  Middle  East  these  two  religious  groups 
are  on  opposing  sides.  I  have  also  found  that 
despite  differences  ranging  trom  our  religious 
and  political  Tiewpolnts  to  our  sense  of  hu- 
mor, many  of  us  have  Ideals  and  principle* 


in  common.  For  Instance,  we  all  recognize  the 
enduring  virtues  of  benevolence,  righteous- 
ness, propriety,  wlsdotn.  and  sincerity.  These 
are.  In  fact,  the  Five  Virtues  ot  the  Chinese, 
first  exptoundea  by  Oontudus. 

The  fact  that  people  of  different  races  and 
nationalities  can  co-exist  peacefully  in  our 
small-scale  United  Nations  is  an  Inspiration 
which  leads  us  to  hope  that  peace  can  be 
possible  in  this  war- torn  and  troubled 
world. 

Although  we  have  been  far  from  perfect 
as  a  senior  class,  nevertheless  we  have  tried 
our  utmost  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  un- 
derclassmen, and  to  maintain  the  hl^  repu- 
tation of  Hxui  School.  In  a  short  space  ot 
time  we  have  seen  our  school  grow  both  In 
size  and  enrollment  as  weU  as  gain  mors 
friends  and  supporters,  and  we  are  proud  to 
have  been  a  part  of  this  development.  We 
think  that  Hun  has  a  great  potential  of  lie- 
coming  an  even  better  school. 

Now  we  are  at  the  threshold  of  entering 
Into  a  larger  community,  with  bigger  chal- 
lenges and  heavier  reEp»on«lblUties.  I  feel 
that  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  we 
have  been  weU  prepared  for  the  future. 
Whatever  life  may  bring  us.  On  behalf  ot  the 
Class  of  19S7,  I  wish  to  express  o\u'  heartfelt 
gfratitude  to  Dr.  Chesebro  and  to  all  mem- 
Isers  of  the  faculty  for  their  wise  counsel, 
their  patience  and  understanding,  which 
have  guided  tis  to  this  day.  We  hope  that, 
wherever  we  go.  we  will  always  be  a  credit  to 
The  Hun  School  of  I»rtnceton. 


The  Pacific  Basin 
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or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment of  regional  cooperation  within  the 
Pacific  community  Is  a  matter  of  utmost 
concern  for  me.  As  I  have  stated  many 
times,  the  surest  path  to  stability  In  the 
Pacific  basin  Is  through  programs  of  ex- 
change and  mutual  assistance.  For  thla 
reason.  I  find  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  W.  C. 
Anderson,  executive  director-general. 
Australia-Japan  Business  Cooperation 
Committee,  entitled  "The  Pacific  Basin 
Economic  Organization— Prom  Concept 
to  Reality,"  to  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
couragement. 

The  Idea  of  the  Pacific  Basin  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  is  a  sound  one.  During 
the  period  of  organization  the  five  most 
highly  developed  nations  of  the  Pacific 
community  will  comprise  Its  member- 
ship: Japan,  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  Once 
thlB  group  has  established  a  solid  base 
of  cooperation,  the  workings  of  the  or- 
ganization will  expand  to  Include  the 
lesser  developed  nations. 

An  extremely  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  PBOECD  Is  that  It  will  be  relatively 
free  of  government  Influence.  It  will  be 
controlled  and  operated  by  groups  of 
private  businessmen.  In  this  manner,  a 
true  sense  of  private  cooperation  may  be 
realized. 
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No  feelings  of  Indebtedness  to  or  «m- 
trol  by  a  foreign  power  can  be  forween 
through  the  woridngs  of  the  Paclflc 
Basin  OrganlZRtlon  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development.  Bnslnesses 
do  not  operate  on  charity,  nor  do  they 
seek  to  attract  any  unstable  govern- 
ment into  an  international  alliance.  The 
only  relation  that  the  PBOECD  will 
establish  with  International  politics  will 
be  an  attempt  to  build  stability  in  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  basin. 

I  submit  Mr.  Anderson's  article  for  the 
Record.  I  am  certain  that  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  about 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

The  article  follows : 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  the  Amertcan  Chamber 

of  Oommerce  In  Tokyo.  May  5. 1967  ] 
Thb  Pacific  Basik  Economic  Organization — 

FaoK  €3oNCH*r  to  BKALrrr 
(By  B.  W.  C.  Ajadersan,  executive  director- 
general,  Aust«Jla-Jap«tn  Busineee  Coopera- 
tion Committee) 

WHAT   IS   THE   PACIFIC   BASIN  ORGANIZATION? 

The  Pacific  Baaln  Organlzatian  for  Econo- 
mic Cooperation  and  Development  la  an  ex- 
citing, potentially  regarding  concept.  IiUtlal- 
ly  It  iB  being  aimed  at  establlahlng  effective 
areas  of  economic  oooperatdon  between  the 
advanced  nations  of  the  region  and  to  aaelBt 
the  area's  leeser-developed  oountrlee. 

It  la  exciting  because  of  Its  sheer  chal- 
lenges; potentially  rewarding  In  that  the  de- 
veloped nAtioDfl  can  pool  pe«>urces  to  their 
mutual  l>eneflt  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  \in- 
der-developed  oountrie*  conoemed. 

The  Pacific  Baaln  Organization's  origins 
date  back  to  1964  when  the  idea  first  wae 
sparked  In  discussions  between  members  of 
the  AustraUa  and  Japanese  Business  Cooper- 
ation Oommitteee. 

This  body  oompriaeB  distinguished  Japa- 
nese aad  Australian  repre«entative»  from  a 
wide  range  of  Industrial,  commercial  and  pri- 
mary tntereets. 

^uBh.  year,  the  Joint- Committee  meets  m 
either  Tokyo  or  Canberra  to  discuss  at  busl- 
nessman-to-buslneHeman  level  relevant  mat- 
te*B  Of  economic  and  sociologloal  lnt«r«st.  The 
flist  Joint  meeting  was  held  In  Tokyo  tn  1963 
and  the  fUth  meeting  was  held  during  April 
In  Tokyo.  ^   ^ 

The  Joint  CoDMnlttee  envisages  that  no 
Government  InteresU  will  be  Involved  for 
the  time  being  in  their  jrilan  for  a  Pacific 
Baslii.  Govemment-to-Government  contacts 
already  are  well-provided  In  the  area  through 
such  organizations  as  ECAFE,  SEATO  and 
the  new  Asian  Development  Bank  as  well 
as  the  many  well-developed  diplon\atic 
channels.  ^  ,^ 

Participation  in  the  Initial  stege*  ot  Its 
operation  will  be  limited  to  the  region's  five 
moat  economically-advanced  nations — Ja- 
pan. Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

But  this  does  not  mean  It  will  be  purely 
a  "rich  man's  club."  It  must,  and  will,  work 
to  the  common  good  of  all  countries  in  the 
area. 
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BASIC     POLICY     rORMtTLATION — BOTH     SIDES 

The  examination  of  the  statement  of  Jap- 
anese and  Australian  attitudes  to  the  Pacific 
Basin  Organlaatton  will  show  that  there 
exists  sufficient  agreement  cm  its  8Coi>e  of 
operation  and  its  basic  objectives  so  that  the 
concept  can  be  translated  into  one  of  prac- 
tical reality.  The  principles  expounded  by 
both  sides  since  the  scheme  was  first  formu- 
lated show  only  too  clearly  the  willingness  of 
Japan  and  Australia  to  fully  develop  the 
concept.  Prom  the  time  of  the  Second  Joint 
Meeting  In  1964  it  was  formally  agreed  that 
"  the  Organization  would  not  be  aimed  at 
esublishlng  a  Pacific  free  trade  area.  Except 


through  bilateral  trade  links  between  the 
various  palra  of  oountrlee.  both  lidee  agreed 
that  the  five  advanced  nations  at  the  region 
were  not  Inseparably  Joined  up  with  one 
ajiother  in  their  trade.  The  Japaneeo  firmly 
believe,  as  do  the  Auetrallans.  that  because 
there  Is  no  basis  for  Uberallzlng  capital  and 
labor  movements  between  tlie  five  nations 
It  would  be  eitremely  difficult  to  estabUsh  a 
close  relationship  along  "common  market" 
lines.  But  It  Is  possible  to  establish  a  loose 
system  for  more  vigorous  cooperation. 

AustraUa  put  forward  the  plan  that  the 
Pacific  Basin  Organization  should  be  serv- 
iced by  a  permanent  secretariat  which  would 
arrange  for  an  Interchange  of  relevant  eco- 
nomic and  social  information  between  those 
countries  concerned. 

Possible  objectives  mentioned  by  the  Jap- 
anese side  included  the  exchange  of  eco- 
nomic information,  trade  expansion,  mutual 
understanding  of  economic  policies,  greater 
understanding  and  cultural  Interchanges, 
technical  and  capital  exchangee,  and  a  sys- 
tem for  cooperation  among  private  circles  in 
the  nations  concerned. 

Both  aidea  agreed  unanimously  that  co- 
operation should  first  be  started  at  the  pri- 
vate level.  In  developing  their  views  on  the 
secretariat,  the  Atistrallan  committee  be- 
lieved it  could  be  responsible  for  certain 
projects  which  would  include  pest  control, 
water  conservation,  standardization  of  com- 
mercial procedures  and  the  rationalization  of 
shipping. 

A  year  later  at  the  Third  Joint  Meeting 
both  sides  felt  the  need  to  proceed  m  smaU 
stages.  They  believed  that  cerUln  basic, 
well-thought-out  policies  should  be  formu- 
lated The  Japanese  reiterated  the  early 
AustraUan  proposal  that  the  organization 
should  have  a  permanent  secretariat.  In  fact, 
they  beUeved  each  of  the  participating  na- 
tions should  have  its  own  national  Com- 
mittee and  that  a  fully-represented  general 
assembly  would  meet  In  one  of  the  principal 
countries  each  year. 

The  Japanese  side  also  put  forward  the 
proposition  that  panel  or  Committee  meet- 
ings should  be  held  while  the  general  as- 
sembly was  In  session.  Such  panels  could 
then  frankly  discuss,  state  and  then  act 
positively  on  matters  relevant  to  the  scheme. 
National  representatives,  nominated  by  each 
national  committee,  could  consist  of  the 
working  committee.  Two  or  three  persons 
per  country  could  be  enough  to  form  sucii 
a  body. 

The  Australian  paper  engendered  the  idea 
of  examining  the  feasibility  o*  setting  up  a 
consortium  of  Japanese  and  Australian  busi- 
ness interests  to  undertake  a  large-scale  de- 
velopment project  In  Papua,  New  Guinea. 
The  Australians  strongly  pointed  out  the 
need  to  select  a  project  which  would  fit  In 
with  the  overall  development  planning  for 
the  specific  country  under  consideration. 
Their  representatives  put  forward  several 
projects  which  they  considered  had  poten- 
tial. These  Included  fertilizers  and  cement 
works  based  oa  natural  gas,  metal  smelting. 
Ashing  and  processing  and  forestry.  The 
Australians,  however,  suggested  that  any  such 
project  should  have  a  strong  orientation 
toward  export  and  be  commercially  profitable 
undertakings  In  their  own  right. 

Other  objectives  envisaged  by  the  Japanese 
at  this  particular  meeting  included  the  pro- 
motion of  tourism  and  the  general  advance- 
ment of  International  trade  through  the 
organization. 

They  put  forward  the  following  steps  for 
implementing  the  scheme's  plans:  that  the 
Japan  and  Australian  Business  Cooperation 
Committees  would  intensify  their  activities 
so  as  to  smooth  out  any  existing  problems  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Pacific  Basin's 
full  realization;  the  organization  could  then 
be  expanded:  following  this,  approaches 
would  be  made  to  the  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  or  for  Government  as- 
sistance. 


The  Australian  •ub-commlttee  proposed 
tliat  an  Investigating  consortium  be  estab- 
lished. They  Buggested  thl«  consortium  ex- 
amine the  practical  ways  by  which  the  Japa- 
nese and  AuRtrallan  buelness  interests  could 
odslst  the  development  of  Papua.  Nev 
Guinea.  They  then  recommended  that  three 
or  four  large  AuBtralian  firms,  togeUier  with 
a  similar  number  of  Japanese  companies, 
form  such  a  coi»ortium  to  probe  private  In- 
vestment posaibillties  in  the  region.  They 
suggested  also  that  invitations  be  sent  to 
appropriate  organizations  In  the  United 
States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  to  seek  observers  to  attend 
the  Fourth  Joint  Meeting  which  was  held  In 
Canberra  the  foUowing  year. 

At  this  meeting  the  Australians  extended 
their  views  on  the  Pacific  Basin  Organiza- 
tion by  declaring  that  any  further  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  would  need  to  be  made 
outside  the  Australia-Japan  Business  Ck>- 
operation  Committee.  They  put  forward  the 
idea  that  If  it  was  to  become  an  effective  in- 
dependent force  the  organization  should  be 
at  a  different  level  with  its  own  secretariat. 
They  urged,  however,  that  the  closest  llnki 
should  still  be  mamtained  with  the  Aus- 
tralia-Japan Business  Cooperation  Commit- 
tees and  other  Interest  orgtuilzatlons.  At  the 
Canberra  meeting  the  Japanese  extensively 
examined  the  possibilities  of  a  Pacific  free 
trade  area. 

The  estlmatee  of  a  leading  Japanese  acad- 
emician. Professor  Kojtma,  were  quoted  to, 
and  considered  by,  the  meeting. 

His  estimate*  held  that  should  the  Pacific 
Basin  free  trade  area  become  a  reality,  then 
trade  within  the  area  would  advance  MJ 
billion. 

This,  he  stated  In  1963,  corresponded  to  23 
p>ercent  of  a  total  trade  among  the  five  na- 
tions in  question,  and  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  lor  the  same  countries,  which  account 
for  an  expanded  trade. 

Using  this  figure,  he  estimated  an  lncrea*i 
of  3  to  4  percent  In  raw  material  trade,  a  87 
percent  rise  la  Ught  Industry  prxxlucts  and 
a  39  percent  lift  in  heavy  chemical  induitry 
products. 

However,  at  the  Fourth  Joint  Meeting  tht 
Japanese     agreed     with     the     strongly-held 
Australian  view  that  it  would  not  be  feasible 
for  the  operation  of  such  a  Pacific  Common 
Market.  The  ofllclal  J<Ant  view  was  that  the 
five   Pacific   nations   were   constituted  dll- 
ferentiy  from  the  six  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean Bconomlc  Community  and,  therefore, 
the  formation  ot  a  Pacific  Economic  Com- 
mon^ Body    would    not    produce    the   same 
Isenefite  as  fovmd   in   the  trading  blocs  oJ 
Europe.  It  waj  maintained  that  there  was  ui 
increasing  emphasis  throughout  world  trade 
on  regional  blocs  and  it  seemed  that  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  Pacific  Basin  should 
attempt.  In  no  matter  how  small  a  way,  iOiM 
type  of  International  cooperation  that  would 
t>e8t  serve  their  own  future  development  and 
the    advancement    of    the    lesser-developed 
countries  m  the  Pacific  Basin  Area  The  Jap- 
anese also  believe   there  should  be  a  mow 
systematic  exchange  of  technical  Informa- 
tion   and    personnel    between    countries  « 
the    region.     Consideration    also    couM   » 
given,    they   said,    to   the   establishment  « 
regional   trading  centers  and   Joint-ventuie 
arrangements  to  set  up  new  or  expand  ex- 
isting industries. 
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WHAT     HAS    BX3af     ACHIE%EO 

Purposely,  both  Committees  have  pro- 
ceeded in  small  steps  so  as  to  lay  the  ttnnen 
foundations  upon  which  to  formulate  a  souq 
policy  lor  the  Pacific  Basin  Ideal. 

The  scheme  has  been  vigorously  and  franlt- 
ly  discussed  by  the  Japanese  and  Australian 
Committees  sMux  1964. 

Mr.  Shigeo  Nagano,  Deputy  Presides*  f 
the  Japanese  Committee,  and  Mr.  B.  «■  V- 
Anderson,  Executive  Director  General  o<  W 
Australian  side,  have  been  the  guiding  hanas 
bemnd  the  scheme  since  lU  Inuoductlon, 


New  ground  waa  broken  at  the  Fottrth 
Joint  Meeting;  when  observers  from  Canada 
and  New  Zealand  attended  the  Fadflc  Basin 
lub-commlttee'i  dificuaslons. 

The  idea  was  for  them  to  gam  a  clearer 
Insight  Into  the  acheme  and  give  preltmlnary 
consideration  to  their  respective  organiza- 
tion's pmrtlctUar  future  role  with  the  Pa- 
cific Basin  Organisatton. 

Two  significant  declslcms  emerged  from 
(he  1966  Jomt  Meeting :  That  a  Pacific  Basin 
Organization  for  EconooUc  Cooperation  and 
Develc^ment  be  fonnall7  evtabllahed;  and 
that  official  invitations  to  attend  the  Fifth 
Joint  Meeting  ot  the  Australia-Japan  Busi- 
ness Cooperation  Committee  and  the  inau- 
gural meeting  of  the  Padflc  BaMn  Organiza- 
tion in  Tokyo  during  April  1967  be  extended 
to  the  approfviate  donunerotal  and  Industrial 
organizations  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  New  Zealand. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  practical 
aspects  of  tiie  Paeiflc  Basin  Organization 
development  to  date  has  been  the  i  0-day 
survey  mission  by  the  Japaoese  to  Papua, 
New  Guinea  in  the  early  part  of  1966. 

This  fact-finding  survey  was  set  in  train 
by  the  Pacific  Basin  Organization  sub-com- 
mittee.  The  Japanese  delegation  was  led  t>y 
a  Committee  member.  Mr.  M.  Nlshlkawa, 
while  the  Australian  mem^bers  were  headed 
by  Mr.  V.  Hancock,  representing  the  plywood 
industry. 

The  delegations  reported  their  findings 
back  to  the  Fourth  Joint  Meeting  and  salient 
points  to  emerge  from  the  mission  were: 

New  Guinea  could  be  a  test-case  for  the 
nriousnees  ol  the  advanced  countrlea  to- 
ward the  leaser-developed  nations. 

The  areas  timber  resources  were  extremely 
rich  and  offered  vast  potential.  Timber  was 
the  logical  point  to  start  from  when  consid- 
ering Papua,  New  Guinea  development.  There 
were,  however,  many  hardships  to  overcome. 
Apart  from  financing  operations,  difflcultiee 
Involved  the  scarcity  of  the  area's  skilled  la- 
boor  resources,  the  small-acale  timber  mill- 
ing facilities,  the  high  fixed  capital  inveet- 
msat  attached. 

Other  avenues  for  potential  Papua,  New 
Guinea  development  included  agriculture, 
tourism  and  mining 

Another  mcH-e  extensive  survey  mission 
ihould  be  formed  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture to  delve  even  further  Into  the  area's 
potential  and  problexits. 

CONCLUSION 

Tl»e  need  to  adopt  aiad  implement  the  pro- 
posals  already  set  down  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ama  at  a  Padflc  Basin  OrgarUsatlon  for 
■oooomlc  Development  is  obrlous. 

Ooosiderable  detailed  thought  baa  been 
liven  to  its  basic  principles.  Now  we  must 
Mti  f or  to  transform  past  words  into  future 
pncttcal  reeOlty  U  of  paramount  importance 
to  all  nations  In  the  Pacific  region. 

In  the  words  of  our  New  Zealand  counter- 
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•   There  is  no  doubt  that  two-way   trade 
"■oog  Pacific  nations  wlU  grow  and   that 
«•  chain  of  communications  wUl  thicken. 
"Mowover,   the  firm   beUef  has   been   ei- 
Prwsed  that  the  more  advanced  countrtee 

■  »e  Pacific  Baain  have  a  tremendous  re- 
joosibtllty  both  to  themaelTee  and  the  rert 
« the  world  in  faclUUtlng  the  development 

■  •eonomlc  and  cultural  relati(»is  between 
"•  Pacific  nations." 

J^  *■  *^e  soud  baeta  for  tbe  new  organl- 
■Kwn  which  should  warrant  the  moat  eam- 
•j|°?  •'roiiK  support  at  Vam  biialne«  oonx- 
■«»«  of   the   five    countrlea    which    win 

"Ionization. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  caLiroKiaA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal  which  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Don  Carpenter,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Montrose  Ledger  and  Olendale  Inde- 
pendent, both  In  California,  date  of 
July  12.  1967: 

Mostly  Poltticai, 
(By  Don  Carpenter) 

MKEUBD :    LXAOEBSHIF 

Granted  that  President  Johns<Hi  knows  a 
lot  more  about  the  Panama  Canal  thmn  we  do, 
but  why  give  it  away?  It  makes  no  sense  to 
us;  does  Mr.  Johnson  know  that  much  more 
about  it? 

The  Umted  States  of  America  constructed 
and  owns  the  Panama  Canal.  Any  retreat 
from  that  posttion  Is  a  degree  of  stirrender. 
However,  surrender  o*  the  Panama,  on  a  grad- 
uated scale,  began  yean  ago,  when  then- 
President  Dwlght  Elsenhower  faUed  to  under- 
stand that  the  Canal  Zone  was  and  is  under 
the  domination  of  tbe  TTnlted  States. 
Somehow,  one  seems  to  recall  these  days  the 
words  of  Kipling: 

"Par  called,  our  navtee  melt  away. 

"On  dime  and  headland  shrinks  the 
fire.  .  .  ." 

It's  a  feeling  of  withdrawal  and  futility  of 
«irrender— of  courage  In  the  face  of  defeat. 
But.  defeat,  nonetheless  America  la  backlnK 
down.  ^* 

The  Panama  Canal,  a  remarkable  engineer- 
ing and  poUtical  achievement,  was  completed 
by  America  during  her  golden  age.  Now  dur- 
ing the  age  of  historical  apologlstB,  tbe  feat 
Is  being  depreciated.  Men  who  turned  not  a 
single  shovel  of  earth,  who  felt  not  a  single 
mosquito  bite,  who  never  risked  their  Uvea, 
are  criticizing  those  who  did.  Trained  In  the 
art  of  apology  Instead  of  patriotism,  they  ate 
ready  to  seU  the  aciilevements  ot  Amertca  for 
"International  acceptance."  Tet,  they  do  not 
understand  that  those  who  preach  such  ac- 
ceptance, would  not  recognise  It.  In  short, 
compromise  with  communism  begets  com- 
promise, surrender  begets  surrender 

The  United  States  has  no  apologlea  ooo- 
cemlng  creation  and  operation  ot  tb«  Pan- 
ama. Yet,  "Uberal"  after  "Uberal"  has  trted 
to  give  away  the  "big  ditch".  OumnUy.  tbe 
Administration  has  asked  for  ratiflcation  of 
another  treaty  that  would  surrender  aheolute 
sovereignty  ovw  the  canal.  The  only  agitation 
for  such  a  surrender  has  been  Communist 
inspired— no  Americans  have  been  clamoring 
for  a  give-away  of  this  magmtude. 

With  each  day.  leaden  of  Ametiea  aeem  to 
be  more  In  the  position  ot  i^mlogy.  No  longer 
are  we  willing  to  take  a  poaitive  stand  and 
stick  with  it.  We  have  the  Berlin  WaU  Cuba, 
the  assasslnatioB  of  our  President,  the  retreat 
in  lAos,  the  mess  In  South  Viet  Nam,  the 
tragedy  of  Hungary,  tlie  loas  of  Ara2>lan  oU  to 
Communism,  the  tzade  with  the  enemy,  the 
aupport  of  those  who  trade  with  tbe  enemy 
the  withdrawal  of  armed  foroea  from  Ptanca.' 
tile  withdrawal  of  mlasUes  from  TuAey  tha 


pro-Cammunlst  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  pro- 
Ooqununlst  Consular  Treaty,  the  deatructiaa 
of  subversive  ccmtrc^  machinery  within  the 
United  States,  the  open  warfare  In  our  streets, 
the  rise  of  our  crime  rate,  the  refusal  ot  of- 
ficialdom to  punish  known-crlinlnaU.  the 
draft  card  burners,  the  strUces  amongst  those 
who  supply  our  troops,  the  slaughter  of 
American  troops  without  retaliation  to 
known  points  of  supply— and  ao  on.  We  look 
In  vain  for  a  place  where  America  has  taken 
a  stand  and  made  it  stick.  We  are  amazed 
when  the  Prince  of  Butchers.  Kosygln.  en- 
Joys  greater  safety  In  New  York  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson  enjoys  In  Loe  Angeles. 

No,  we  should  not  surrender  the  Panama 
Canal,  mainly  because  It  Is  ours.  And  sec- 
ondly because  it  wUl  be  a  surrender  to  Com- 
munist pressure,  not  to  little  Panama. 

General  Elouglaa  MacArthur  said  that  there 
are  no  great  men — ^Just  ordinary  men  who 
rise  to  leadership  when  the  need  presents 
itseU. 

The  need  is  now. 


Discover  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or    AaXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIES 

Wedneiday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
we  are  at  that  time  of  year  when  mil- 
lions of  Americans  across  the  country 
will  be  embarking  on  their  annual  vaca- 
tions. I  would  like  to  pay  a  much-de- 
served tribute  to  the  service  station 
operators  of  the  land  for  their  role  In 
the  great  "discover  America"  program. 

I  think — and  hope — that  when  the 
final  statistics  are  compiled  on  this  year's 
tourist  trends,  we  will  see  that  the  "dis- 
cover America"  appeal  la  really  scoring 
with  vacationers. 

Every  State  stands  to  benefit  from 
this,  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  national  Interest  in  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments.  My  own  State  has 
some  prize  attractions  to  offer  those  who 
enjoy  scenic  beauty.  State  perks,  historic 
landmarks,  and  colorful  folklore.  The 
Ozarit  Trail,  for  example,  which  criss- 
crossed Arkansas,  is  one  of  the  heritage 
trails  being  featured  in  the  "discover 
America"  program. 

Anyone  who  awjreciates  the  peace  of 
unspoiled  nature  will  find  a  trip  <mi  the 
Ozarit  Trail  a  richly  rewarding  adven- 
ture. We  can  promise  scenery  second  to 
none,  recreational  opportunities  that  will 
make  vacationers  forget  the  cares  of  the 
workaday  world,  and,  above  all,  people 
so  warm  and  friendly  that  tiie  time  spent 
with  them  will  remain  among  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  a  visitor's  life. 

The  petroleum  industry  Is  one  of  the 
most  active  participants  In  the  "discover 
America"  campaign.  This  Is  (mly  rig^ht 
and  natural.  According  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. 90  percent  of  the  recreatlooal  trips 
to  the  United  States  are  made  by  auto- 
mobile. But  the  petroleum  Industry  that 
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stands  to  gain  f  r«n  this  program,  and 
is  doing  so  much  to  publicize  it.  also 
makes  another  great  contribution  toward 
its  success.  This  comes  through  the  ef- 
forts  of  those  members  (rf  the  Industry 
who  directly  meet  the  motoring  needs  ot 
the  traveling  public — service  station  «>- 
erators. 

In  Arkansas  we  have  2,500  service  sta- 
tions all  over  our  State.  We  are  f  ortimate 
that  they  are  almost  Invariably  run  by 
businessmen  of  high  caliber  and  real  ded- 
ication. The  service  station,  as  we  all 
know,  is  a  tremendous  factor  In  making 
everyday  driving  more  pleasant,  more 
convenient,  and  a  good  deal  safer  than 
it  could  otherwise  be. 

But  it  Is  in  the  field  of  vacation  travel 
that  the  service  station  plays  a  very  spe- 
cial role.  In  our  State — and  everywhere 
else  that  I  have  visited  In  the  United 
States — the  typical  service  station  oper- 
ator is  a  one-man  welcoming  committee 
and  information  bureau  for  his  com- 
munity. He  is  the  man  visitors  naturally 
turn  to  as  a  friendly  and  helpful  source 
of  the  touring  tips  they  need  to  make 
their  stay  In  the  locality  happy  and  com- 
fortable. His  distinctive  contribution  to 
pleasant  and  convenient  traveling  con- 
ditions adds  tremendously  to  the  basic 
appeal  of  the  "discover  America"  cam- 
paign. And.  speaking  for  Arkansas,  I  can 
assure  you  that  our  service  station  oper- 
ators are  doing  their  full  part  to  make 
vacation  travel  In  the  United  States  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  experience. 

As  a  schoolboy.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  part  time  In  a  local  service  sta- 
tion In  my  hometown.  I  feel  that  through 
this  experience  I  gained  a  little  better 
imderstandlng  of  the  work,  problems, 
and  challenges  of  the  service  station  op- 
erators. 

The  gasoline  dealers  of  Arkansas  and 
other  States  deserve  this  tribute,  this  rec- 
ognition of  the  underlying  Importance 
of  what  they  are  doing.  They  deserve  to 
have  their  achievements  put  in  true  i>er- 
spectlve.  This  Is  j  list  one  example — but 
a  very  good  Mie — of  how  Americans  who 
go  about  their  work  quietly,  faithfully. 
and  diligently  can  make  a  contribution 
of  historic  significance  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  future  well-being  of  their  fellow 
countrymen. 


oonstitute  a  rejecticai  of  the  charges  and 
a  r«buke  of  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
TTie  gentleman  fnxn  the  28th  District 
from  New  York  Is  courageous  and  out- 
spoken, and  he  Is  relervtless  In  his  pur- 
suit of  the  public  interest.  I  am  sure  that 
his  constituents  will  recognize  his  out- 
standing qualities  and  will  not  be  misled 
by  hasty  and  unfair  attacks  iipon  him. 


Fam  Bareaa  Federation 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NKW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
formation presented  to  the  House  today 
by  my  able  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Resnick]  is  indeed  disturbing. 

Certainly  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Resnick's  charges  £«alnst  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  were  serious 
enough  to  merit  careful  Inqidry  and 
should  not  have  been  brushed  aside — as 
requested  by  the  representative  of  the 
federation — by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  a  manner  which  seemed  to 


Spirit  Versus  Strength 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  lu^iNois 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  cold  war  era.  anti-American  propa- 
ganda has  been  a  frequently  relied  upon 
and  deftly  employed  bit  of  Communist 
strategy.  And  who  can  deny  that  this 
colossal  "Communist  persuasion"  has 
caused  us  seemingly  never-ending  frus- 
tration? Since  1945  we  have  been  racking 
our  brains  for  new  and  more  effective 
ways  of  communicating  our  position  to 
the  world's  wavering  neutralist  nations. 
Because  such  coimtries  find  their  needs 
satisfactorily  alleviated  by  riding  two 
"gravy  trains"  at  once,  most  of  our  at- 
tempts to  "set  the  record  straight"  have 
gone  in  vain.  To  make  matters  worse.  It 
now  seems  that  our  allies  are  beginning 
to  weaken  under  the  continuous  pressure 
of  the  Communist's  verbal  onslaught. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  July  6  edition  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  seems  to  suggest,  and  most 
appropriately,  that  a  certain  British 
Journalist  may  have  been  momentarily 
victimized  by  some  rare,  deluding 
"spirits"  while  trying  to  analyze  the 
"fighting  spirit"  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SfDUT  VKSStJS  Stkkncth 
Another  of  thoee  choeen  few  has  written 
from  Hanoi,  after  three  month*  In  North 
Vletnaxn.  ThU  time.  It  iB  a  British  JoximalUt. 
He  quotes  the  prime  minister  there  as  say- 
ing the  "stalemate"  In  the  war  U  a  problem 
for  the  U.S.  and  not  for  them.  They  dont 
"worry  about  It." 

He  quotes  a  high-ranking  army  ofBcer  of 
North  Vietnam  as  saying  that  the  U.S.  has 
expected  to  win  because  of  Its  "military  su- 
periority", but  has  failed  to  consider  the  fac- 
tor of  the  "fighting  spirit"  of  his  forces,  an$> 
he  proclaims  that  the  "mUltary  superiority" 
wUl  never  overcome  this  "spirit" — and  the 
U.S..  sooner  or  later,  will  withdraw. 

He  criticized  American  leaders  for  thinking 
only   "physical  strength"  counts. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  premise  when.  In 
fact,  the  "stalemate"  exists  because  we  calcu- 
lated It  that  way.  wishing  them  to  change 
their  minds,  and  not  wishing  to  smash  them, 
utterly. 

It  Is  absurd  to  speak  of  Vietnamese  "spirit" 
standing  up  to  the  American  armed  forces 
and  being  superior  to  all  that  we  have — Just 
as  It  has  been  absurd  for  people  to  cry  out 
that  Vietnam  Is  absorbing  all  our  military 
capabilities  and  leaving  us  exposed  every- 
where else. 

There  are  less  than  half  a  million  men  ot 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  Vietnam.  There  are 
another  almost  half  million  along  the  Asian 


periphery  from  Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and 
the  PhiUpplnee  to  'fhalland. 

There  are  a  quar^  ot  a  million  still  is 
Europe,  another  quarter  of  a  mllUoo  In  the 
Atlantic  fleet. 

And  there  are  almost  3,000,000  under  amu 
right  here  in  the  United  States,  uncommit- 
ted. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  undergone  nothing  re- 
sembling a  moblllaatlon. 

And  the  10  to  15  i>er  cent  of  our  men  under 
arms,  actually  on  the  scene  In  Vietnam.  ar» 
fighting  under  careful  rules  and  restrictions, 
to  boot. 

What  these  people  are  really  saying  Is:  "We 
don't  think  the  VS.  has  the  spirit  to  con- 
tinue doing  this  much,  nor  the  nerve  to  try 
much  more." 

And  what  they  are  seeking  to  do  Is  con- 
vince us  that  they  have  a  capability  they 
don't  really  have,  to  help  damages  our  spirit. 


Why  Not  Safety  in  Space? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEI8USH.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tn  passing  the 
NASA  budget  recently,  saw  fit  to  Include 
two  Important  amendments. 

One  would  set  up  an  Aerospace  Safety 
Advisory  Panel  and  the  other  would  re- 
quire the  head  of  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram to  keep  Congress  informed  of 
problem  areas  in  the  sp&oe  program. 

This  bill  Is  now  before  a  House  and 
Senate  conference  and  It  Is  my  hope  that 
these  two  amendments  can  be  retained. 
I  want  to  submit  two  editorials,  one 
from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
other  from  the  Chicago  American  re- 
garding these  amendments. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  17.  1967] 
Wht  Not  SArBTT  ih  Spac«? 
The  fii«  In  the  ApoUo  spacecraft  that 
caused  the  death  of  three  astronauts  on  Jan. 
27.  has  been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  in- 
vestigation showed  evidence  of  poor  manage- 
ment, sloppy  workmanship  and  Inept  safety 
precautions. 

This  week  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
expected  to  begtn  Ironing  out  differences  to 
their  versions  of  the  space  agency  authoriza- 
tion bUl.  Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R-Ill  )  ha» 
proposed  two  amendments  that  face  rough 
going. 

One  amendment  would  set  up  an  "Aero- 
space Safety  Advisory  Panel."  to  review  po- 
tenlal  hazards  In  manned  space  craft. 

The  other  would  require  the  head  of  the 
nation's  space  program  to  keep  CongreM 
"fully  and  currently  Informed"  of  problem 
areas  In  the  space  effort.  The  House  voted 
258  to  167  for  the  amendments.  The  SenaU 
dumped  both. 

Rumsfeld  said,  "Both  of  these  amendment 
have  been  opposed  by  the  hierarchy  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnlstra- 
Uon."  ^       ., 

The  Investigation  of  the  Apollo  trageay 
showed  an  appalling  disregard  for  safety 
procedures  and  practices.  The  obJectioM  » 
the  Rumsfeld  amendments  made  by  NASA 
that  a  safety  committee  would  have  trouD'* 
keeping  Itself  fully  Informed,  that  the  NAHa 
program  does  not  present  hazards  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  thus  a  safety  committee  u 
not  needed,  and  that  the  NASA  safety  recora 
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is  so  "good"  that  it  needs  no  such  guidance — 
are  specious. 

The  Joint  Senate-House  oommlttee  which 
irlll  review  the  space  agency  authorization 
bill  should  keep  the  safety  amendments  In 
the  bill,  no  matter  what  NASA  saya.  As 
Rumsfeld  points  out.  "What  Is  NASA  afraid 
of?" 

(From  the  Chicago's  American,  July  12,  1967] 
Checking  on  NASA's  KIistakes 
House  and  Senate  conferees  next  week  are 
to  take  up  a  remarkable  question:  Whether 
Congress  should  require-  an  independent 
checkup  on  how  well  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  U  doing  Its 
job.  or  should  tactfully  Ignore  the  request 
for  fear  of  annoying  some  NASA  officials.  Un- 
likely as  It  seems,  there  Is  a  real  posslbUity 
that  the  conferees  will  take  the  second  choice 
and  decide.  In  effect,  that  safety  for  Amer- 
ican astronauts  ranks  second  to  the  con- 
tinued peace  of  mind  of  the  NASA  hierarchy. 

At  Issue  are  two  amendments  In  the  NASA 
authorization  bill  that  were  Introduced  by 
Eep.  Donald  Rumsfeld  (R.  XU.).  One  would 
establish  an  Independent  advisory  committee 
on  safety,  which  would  noake  sure  that  all 
space  activities  were  subject  to  scrutiny  by 
an  objective  panel  of  non-NASA  experts.  The 
other  would  require  NASA's  administrator 
to  keep  Congress  "fully  and  currently  In- 
formed" on  space  activities.  Both  amend- 
ments were  adopted  by  the  Hoxise.  by  neither 
la  In  the  Senate  bill;  the  conference  next 
week  is  to  decide  whether  to  keep  them  la 
or  knock  them  out  of  the  flijal  version. 

A  single  fact.  It  seems  to  us,  shuuld  be 
enough  to  convince  Congress  of  the  need 
for  these  amendments:  Last  Jan.  27,  three 
astronauts  were  trapped  In  a  flash  fire  aboard 
their  Apollo  204  space  craft  during  ground 
tests  at  Cape  Kennedy  and  were  seared  to 
death. 

The  tragedy  resulted  largely  from  a  deci- 
sion that  It  was  safe  to  xise  pure  oxygen 

which  Intensifies  burning — aboard  the  Apol- 
lo. The  decision  proved  Incredibly  reckless — 
by  hindsight,  of  course,  but  apparently  hlnd- 
aj^t  U  the  only  way  of  gauging  NASA's  mis- 
takes. The  NASA  Investigating  board  found 
that  no  "positive  method  '  existed  for  Iden- 
tifying possible  hazards  In  test  operations. 

Aa  Rumsfeld  observes,  larger  and  poten- 
tially more  dangerous  iterations  are  being 
planned.  Including  one  tnat  Involves  op- 
erating a  powerful  nuclear  reactor  In  space. 

Aside  from  safety  questions,  we  see  no 
WMon  to  think  that  NASA  is  immune  from 
boondoggling,  back-scratching  with  favored 
oiai tractors,  «■  any  other  ot  the  coey  prac- 
Hces  that  grow  up  in  government  agencies 
with  fat  contracts  to  hand  out.  Congress  has 
I  responslbUlty  to  check  up  carefully  on  thu 
agency's  operations — and  the  fact  that  NASA 
offlclals  are  opposing  Rumsfeld's  amend- 
Mnts   Is   one   more    reason   for   supporting 
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Local  Actor,  Nbb  Start  of  Honored 
Telecasts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    MEW    TOEK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

to.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
»WK,  m  testimony  before  the  Committee 
m  toterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  I 
MWd  two  amendments  to  the  admln- 
«w»tIon  bill  on  educaUonal  television. 
™«eajnendments  would  allocate  funds 
'"Oroally  for  children's  programs  and 


other  educational  programs  which  are 
locally  produced. 

As  testimony  to  the  hl^  quality  of 
some  of  the  children's  educatiorud  prx>- 
grams  on  jjuWic  television.  I  Include  Mr 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  erf  Jime  23,  1967. 
commending  two  local  talents,  Jack 
Paupst  and  Sister  M.  Dorothy  Horan, 
who  star  tn  programs  which  have  been 
cited  for  the  coveted  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity award  of  cxceUence: 

Local  Actoks,  Nwn  Staks  or  Honored 

Tw.BcasTS 

(By  Jack  Allen) 

A  local  actor  and  a  teaching  nun  are  stars 
of  two  local  television  programs  which  to- 
day will  receive  coveted  Ohio  Stete  Univer- 
sity awards  for  excellence. 

The  programs  honored  are  "Mr.  Whatnot " 
a  series  for  children  which  has  completed 
Its  first  year  on  educational  Oh.  17,  and 
"Focus  on  Art"  on  the  same  station 

WNED-TVs  director  of  instructional 
broadcasting.  Tony  Buttlno.  will  accept  the 
awards   in   Columbus.  Ohio,  today. 

The  actor  who  stars  In  "Mr.  Whatnot"  is 
Jack  Paupet,  who  has  appeared  In  many  lo- 
cal theater  productions.  But  his  regular  Job 
perhaps  more  vital,  is  that  of  supervisor 
of  education  for  the  mentally  retarded  in 
the    Buffalo    public   schools    system. 

Paupst's  ability  to  communicate  In  a 
meaningful  and  enjoyable  way  with  young- 
sters Is  the  key  to  "Mr.  Whatnot's"  suc- 
cess. 

The  show  appears  on  Ch.  17  Monday 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7.  and  at 
10:30  In  the  morning  and  1  In  the  after- 
noon in  the  Buffalo  and  area  schools  served 
by  WNED's   Instructional   programing. 

Station  offlclals  say  "Mr.  Whatnot"  has 
been  the  most  popular  local  series  ever  pro- 
duced. The  first  46  of  the  90-program  series 
and  the  prtze-wlnnlng  segment  were  pro- 
duced by  Dennis  Stelnmetz,  who  Is  now  In 
Philadelphia  as  assistant  director  of  the 
"Mike  Douglas  Show." 

Henry  C.  (Bud)  Senke  la  present  pro- 
ducer. "Mr.  Whatnot"  was  produced  In  co- 
operation with  the  BtUIalo  public  schools 
with  funds  provided  under  Title  I  of  tKe 
Elementary  and  Setxmdary  Education  Act. 
Seymoxir  Abeles  of  the  city  schools  Is  proj- 
ect oo-ordlnator. 

Puppeteer  Jim  Menke  also  has  been  a 
factor  In  the  success  of  "Mr.  Whatnot," 
whlch  Is  aimed  primarily  at  the  city's  cca»- 
area  schools  and  economically  underpriv- 
ileged children  in  the  klndergarten-through- 
thlrd-grade  age  group. 

The  Ohio  State  Awards  are  in  their  8»th 
year  of  giving  reoognltJon  to  the  nation's 
radio  and  TV  stations,  commercial  and  edu- 
cational, for  excellence  In  educaUonal  and 
public-service  programing. 

"Mr.  Whatnot"  won  in  the  category  of 
"personal  problems."  defined  as  "the  rela- 
tionship of  an  Individual  to  his  envlroQ- 
ment.- 

The  citation  said  the  program  "la  master- 
ful for  its  simple,  unobstruslve  but  effective 
presentation  of  piu-poseful  skill  for  the  pri- 
mary school  child." 

The  other  local  prize-winner,  "Focus  on 
Art,"  Is  conducted  by  Sister  M.  Dorothy 
Horan,  8SJ,  chairman  of  the  art  department 
at  Buffalo  Medallle  CoUege. 

Hers  Is  a  28-program  In-school  series 
which  appeared  on  Ch.  17  Wednesday  after- 
noons at  1:05  and  Fridays  at  1:30.  The  20- 
minute  segments  wlU  be  shown  on  the  new 
New  York  State  network  next  fall. 

More  than  200  local  stations.  In  addition 
to  networks,  submitted  entries  in  the  Ohio 
SUte  competition  this  year.  Sister  Dort^thys 
series  won  an  award  in  the  fine  arts  and 
humanities  category. 
She  U  believed  to  be  the  first  nun  to  win 


an  Ohio  State  award.  She  said  her  series  U 
designed  to  explore  the  world  o*  art  design 
and  architecture  at  the  slxth-giade  level,  and 
to  sttr  the  creative  Impulses  of  children. 

Sister  Dorothy,  who  studied  In  Italy,  has 
shown  slides  of  that  nation's  art  and  archi- 
tecture to  her  child  audience. 

In  granting  her  one  of  only  two  awards 
out  of  36  entries  m  the  Instructional  cate- 
gory, the  Ohio  State  committee  said: 

"The  program  presents  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent teacher  who  Is  able  to  communicate 
her  information  with  delightful  enthusiasm. 
The  manner  In  which  graphics  are  presented 
to  the  viewer  reveals  a  particular  sensitivity 
for  the  optimum  use  of  television." 

Partial  credit  for  the  production  of  "Focus 
on  Art"  goes  to  producer-director  Lou  Prestl. 
now  at  educaUonal  station  WENH  at  Dur- 
ham, N.H. 

At  that  station  also  U  BUI  Brady,  former 
Niagara  Palls  school  teacher  wliose  'Ameri- 
can Uterature"  series  a  few  years  ago  won 
the  first  Ohio  State  award  for  WNED. 


Gadaboat  GadiBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or   MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\^ES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

,^Mr-  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  special  homage  to  a 
distinguished  American.  Mr.  R.  Vernon 
Gaddls.  better  known  to  millions  of  his 
fellow  citizens  as  Gadabout  Gaddls.  the 
fl3^1ng  fisherman. 

As  the  Izaak  Walton  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Gadabout  produces  some  of  the 
most  unusual,  refreshing,  and  wholesome 
entertainment  available  to  television  au- 
diences. With  camera  and  airplane,  this 
venerable  and  enviable  sportsman  has 
updated  the  fisherman's  text. 

Probably  no  other  living  American  has 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  where  the 
"big  ones  are  biting"  than  has  Gadabout 
Gaddls.  Probably  no  one  else  has  covered 
the  Nation's  streams  and  ponds  so  thor- 
oughly. Certainly  no  one  has  ever  before 
told  so  many  fish  stories  to  so  many 
willing  listeners. 

Each  year  from  October  through  April 
Gadabout  presents  a  weekly  televlsiori 
show  seen  by  an  estimated  45  million 
people.  His  audience,  idle  or  would-be 
fishermen  and  lovers  of  natural  beauty 
view  from  their  living  rooms  the  quiet 
beauty  of  America's  streams  and  lakes 
and  listen  to  Gadabouts  dry  commen- 
tary on  fishing. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  most  people  think 
of  Gad  simply  as  an  entertainer,  a  per- 
sonality. He  Is  an  entertainer  of  the  first 
rank,  but  beyond  this  he  is  dedicated  to 
other  serious  purposes. 

Gadabout  is  one  of  our  Nation's  fore- 
most conservationists.  For  many  years, 
he  has  waged  a  one-man  war  against 
pollution  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  He  has  toured  the  country 
many  times,  utilizing  aU  the  major  com- 
munications media— press,  radio,  and 
television— to  stress  the  need  for  anti- 
pollution efforts  by  every  Individual  citi- 
zen. He  has  battled  polluUon  with  the 
fierce  resolve  and  unyielding  integrity  of 
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one  who  has  a  profound  love  of  nature 
and  our  precioiis  water  resources. 

Por  his  efforts  In  this  regard.  Gadabout 
received  a  citation  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  UJ8.  Department  d. 
the  Interior  which  was  personally  pre- 
sented by  Oommissloner  Hoyd  K 
Etomlny.  He  has  also  been  honored  by 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Edward  T.  Breathitt,  of  Kentucky. 
Gad  is  a  hard-sell  salesman  of  the 
value  of  fishing  as  a  family  activity,  one 
which  can  provide  a  common  familial 
Interest  and  make  for  closer  family  re- 
lationships. In  addition,  he  has  fostered, 
whenever  possible,  his  desire  to  have 
adults  "take  a  boy  fishing."  He  feels 
adults  should  spend  more  time  with 
children,  and  interest  them  in  whole- 
some, rewarding  activities  such  as  fish- 
ing, which  could  be  a  prime  deterrent 
to  Juvenile  delinquency.  Gad  has  con- 
ferred with  law-enforcement  officers  all 
around  the  United  States,  helping  to 
start  programs  such  as  this. 

During  World  War  n,  Gadabout  enter- 
tained an  average  of  1  million  service- 
men each  year,  showing  his  films  and 
sharing  his  fish  stories.  He  is  himself  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  having  enlisted 
the  day  the  United  States  entered  the 
conflict.  He  became  a  flying  cadet  and 
won  his  wings. 

Gadabout  was  bom  in  Mattoon,  HI., 
a  long  way  from  Maine,  but  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  2  years  ago  this  fine  gentle- 
man who  knows  and  loves  the  most  idyllic 
parts  of  the  Nation,  chose  to  make 
Bingham,  Maine,  his  official  residence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  Gadabout  Gaddls, 
whose  love  of  the  sport  and  art  of  fishing 
has  enriched  his  life  and  the  Uves  of 
millions  who  have  followed  his  adven- 
txu-es  on  lake  and  stream.  He  has  been, 
and  is,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  leading 
others  along  the  paths  on  which  he  has 
found  such  deep  satisfaction  and  of  pre- 
serving the  resources  which  have  afforded 
them.  I  am  proud  that  he  has  chosen 
Maine  as  his  place  of  residence.  He  is 
remarkable  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which,  that  he  has  become  inter- 
nationally famous  for  enjoying  himself, 
for  doing  what  he  loves  best,  "going 
fishing." 


The  Kee  Report:  WeaAer  Reportinc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  weather  report- 
ing. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  expression  of 
the  American  people  is  the  old  saying  that 
everyone  talks  about  the  weather  but  no  one 
does  anything  about  It.  The  use  of  this 
phrase  points  up  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
platis  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements. 


Despite  a  few  attempt!  to  bring  rain  In 
drought  areas,  or  to  break  up  gathering  hur- 
ricanes. It  Is  BtlU  pretty  much  true  that  peo- 
ple must  t&ke  the  weather  as  It  cornea.  How- 
ever, In  this  age  of  rapid  sdentlflc  advanc«- 
ment,  there  Is  a  belief  In  some  quarters  that 
mankind  may  b«  compelled  to  take  up  the 
Job  of  weather-making  In  self-defense.  This 
prediction  is  baaed  on  the  fact  that  man's 
conquest  of  the  air  and  of  outer  space  may 
cause  abrupt  and  costly  changes  in  normal 
atmospheric  conditions. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  the  past,  local 
activities  have  adversely  affected  local 
weather.  The  great  drought  of  three  decades 
ago  in  the  Plain  States  was  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been 
stripped  of  its  trees.  In  the  same  way,  ex- 
p>erlence  has  demonstrated  that  changing 
the  course  of  a  stream  or  river  for  Irrigation 
purposes  quite  often  produced  a  serious  drop 
in  the  local  rainfall. 

There  Is  no  proof  to  sustain  the  oft-re- 
peated charge  that  large  atomic  explosions 
produce  severe  atmospheric  changes.  But 
they  might  if  such  explosions  become  com- 
monplace. There  la  no  evidence  that  the 
growing  fleets  of  airplanes  and  spacecraft 
travelling  faster  than  sound  may  have  af- 
fected the  weather  for  good  or  bad.  But  if 
these  fleets  keep  on  growing  in  size  and  aum- 
bers,  many  experts  believe  they  could  cause 
hsuTnful  atmospheric  changes.  In  the  same 
way,  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  smog 
and  air  pollution  are  deflnlte  factors  in  local 
weather-making. 

Faced  by  these  condition*,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  taking  a  carefiil  look  at  the 
whole  business  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  few  pilot  projects  experi- 
menting with  the  manufacture  of  artlflclal 
weather.  But  the  most  recent  development 
is  a  step-up  In  the  time-honored  Government 
function  of  weather  reporting. 

A  new  radar  network  is  being  developed 
to  Improve  the  warning  system  now  in  use 
to  alert  Inhabitants  to  the  dangers  of  floods, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  or  violent  storms.  It 
Is  estimated  that  these  natural  dlsturlxuices 
cause  more  than  $10  billion  in  property  dam- 
age each  year  and  take  more  than  500  Uves. 
Our  citizens  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  know  from  painful  experience  the 
cost  of  flood  dajnage.  An  Improved  alert  sys- 
tem is  hardly  as  eflfectlve  as  a  good  flood 
control  project.  But  warning  given  In  tUne 
could  save  many  lives  and  much  iH>operty. 

The  flrst  step  In  the  Improved  warning 
system  was  th»  purchase  of  eight  modem 
weather  radars  that  can  measure  with  ac- 
curacy the  intensity  of  storms  at  more  than 
100  mUes.  The  radar  findings  wUl  be  hooked 
Into  the  forecasting  system  by  other  modem 
Instruments  called  repeater  scopes.  This  sys- 
tem is  now  being  used  In  tornado  country 
but  eventually  It  will  be  extended  to  the 
whole  country. 

Weather-making  is  still  a  project  for  the 
future    but    in    the    meantime,    Improved 
weather  reporting  will  be  most  welcome. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


State  of  California  has  instructed  the 
Governor  to  proclaim  July  17  of  every 
year  as  Walt  Disney  Appreciation  Day. 
Por  the  information  of  the  House,  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  proclamation: 

Whereas  the  motion  picture  screen,  placed 
before  an  artist,  can  become  a  canvas  upon 
which  highly  original  and  creative  works  are 
painted;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Dlaney  used  the  motion  pic- 
ture as  an  art  form,  making  the  screen  glow 
with  his  Inventive  animated  worka  of  art; 
and 

Whereas  the  stories  he  animated  on  the 
screen  produced  enduring  films  which  will 
long  continue  to  entertain  the  people  of  the 
world;   and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  motion  pictures, 
whether  animated  or  conventionally  photo- 
graphed, consisten'ay  and  without  ezcepUoo 
presented  entertainment  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily; and 

Whereas  the  genius  of  Walt  Disney  wa« 
extended  beyond  the  motion  picture  screes 
and  television  tube  to  Disneyland  and  its 
many  delights  for  people  of  all  ages;  and 

Whereas  Walt  Disney  was  a  warm  human 
being  who  comm\inicated  enduring  values 
and  the  highest  ideals  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  everywhere:  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  has  requested  th« 
Governor  to  proclaim  July  17,  1987  and  every 
Jiily  17th  thereafter  Walt  Disney  Apprecia- 
tion Day: 

Now  therefore,  I,  Ronaid  Reagan,  Governor 
of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim  July  17, 
1967,  and  every  Jiily  17th  thereafter  Walt  Dis- 
ney Appreciation  Day.  and  suggest  appropri- 
ate  observances. 


July  19,  196T 
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Aircraft  Noise  Abatement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  REINBCKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
California,  a  great  American  known  and 
loved  around  the  world,  was  the  late 
Walt   Disney.   The   Legislature   of   the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF'NrW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  told  the  supersonic  transport  will  be 
used  mainly  on  lOTig-haul  overwater 
routes,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  after 
the  program  gets  imder  way  It  will  not 
be  extended  to  overland  areas.  I  cannot 
help  but  be  deeply  concerned  over  SST 
noise,  Just  as  I  tun  concerned  at  the 
present  time  over  aircraft  noise  over  our 
urban  residential  areas.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  SST  will  cause  less  noise,  aa 
has  been  said  here  today.  There  Is  also  a 
question  of  safety  In  the  densely  popu- 
lated areas  adjacent  to  our  airports 
where  these  planes  would  land.  If  I  am 
correct  In  assuming  that  an  afterburner 
will  be  used  for  the  needed  extra  thrust 
on  takeoff,  then  wiU  we  not  have  more 
noise  than  ever?  We  had  been  told  the 
jet  planes  at  KJennedy  and  La  Guardia 
Airports  would  be  quieter  than  the  prop 
ones,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

In  spite  of  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee and  statements  made  here  on  the 
floor  today,  I  have  reservations  about  ac- 
complishing, through  this  program,  the 
reduction  of  aircraft  noise.  The  noise  of 
low-flying  Jet  aircraft  in  my  district  and 
other  areas  near  La  Guardia  and  Ken- 
nedy AlnJorts  in  New  York  has  become 
an  Intolerable  and  unbearable  situation. 
I  have  proposed  in  my  bill.  H.R.  618, 
that  the  Government  conduct  extensive 


aircraft  noise  abatement  research.  I  un- 
derstand some  research  is  being  done.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  done,  and  suggest 
ft  be  extended  to  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, to  assure  our  city  residents  that 
they  wUl  not  be  faced  vrtth  more  aircraft 
noise  and  additional  hazards. 

The  sonic  booms  generated  by  the 
supersonic  transport  tests  over  Okla- 
homa City  caused  smashed  windows, 
cracked  plaster,  and  brought  thousands 
of  complaints  and  lawsuits.  I  realize  that 
reducing  the  noise  and  hazards  is  a 
major  problem  for  Industry  and  the  de- 
signers of  the  SST.  However,  I  have 
urged  In  the  past,  and  I  do  so  now,  that 
we  take  more  steps  In  the  field  of  re- 
search to  reduce  aircraft  noise  and  to 
improve  our  aircraft  noise  standards. 


OEO  Effectively  Run 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    JTTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
contend  that  the  war  on  poverty  is  a 
source  of  political  patronage  with  big 
payrolls  and  no  accomplishments  are  de- 
ceiving themselves  as  well  as  being 
grossly  unfair  to  a  program  that  is  bring- 
ing hope  and  opportunity  to  thousands 
of  destitute  Americans. 

The  falsity  of  this  criticism  was  dem- 
onstrated recently  In  an  article  by  Agis 
Salpukas,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  13.  Mr.  Salpukas  reported 
an  investigation  made  by  Nassau  County 
ombudsman  Ssunuel  Greason,  who  found 
absolutely  no  basis  for  charges  of  pay- 
offs or  abuses  In  the  efifective  program 
being  run  by  the  Nassau  Economic  Op- 
portunity Commission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quote  from  the  article: 

The  79  year-old  former  judge  [Mr.  Grea- 
son], who  is  a  Republican,  said  that  poverty 
workers  were  hired  on  a  basis  of  ability  and 
that  many  others  volunteered  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
enlightening  article  1  Include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Nassau  Ombudsman  Reports  No  Evidence  of 

Poverty  Payoffs 

(By  Agls  Salpukas) 

MiNEOLA,  July  12. — The  Nassau  County 
ombudsman  said  today  that  he  had  found  no 
basis  for  charges  that  the  coimty"s  anti- 
poverty  program  was  a  source  of  political 
patronage  with  big  payrolls  and  no  accom- 
plishments. 

The  naUon's  first  ombudsman  had  been 
asked  to  investigate  the  poverty  program  last 
March  by  County  Executive  Eugene  Nicker- 
•on  after  the  supervisor  of  the  Town  of 
Hempstead.  Francis  T.  Purcell,  had  charged 
that  the  program  was  "all  salary  and  no 
action."  Both  Mr.  Nickerson.  a  Democrat,  and 
Mr.  Purcell,  a  Republican,  are  seeking  re-elec- 
tion in  November. 

In  his  flrst  report  to  the  public  after  a 
year  of  service.  Ombudsman  Samuel  Greason 
laid  he  had  found  no  proof  of  payoffs  or 
abuses  in  the  program  run  by  the  Nassau 
Economic  Opportunity  Commission.  The  79- 


year-old  former  Judge,  who  Is  a  Republican, 
said  that  poverty  workers  were  hired  on  a 
basis  of  ability  and  that  many  others  volun- 
teered for  the  work. 

"You  don't  see  much  of  that  in  the  county 
any  more,"  he  added. 

PURCELL    STILL    DISAGREES 

In  an  interview.  Mr.  Purcell  said  that  Mr. 
Greason  had  not  "dug  deep  enough"  and  he 
■till  believed  that  the  program  was  staffed 
with  many  people  who  received  their  offices 
as  a  reward  for  political  services  and  there- 
fore were  not  Interested  in  helping  the  poor. 

Mr.  Greason  said  that  be  had  handled  490 
cases  this  year.  Only  one  out  of  five  people 
who  came  to  his  ofBce  on  the  fifth  floor  of 
the  County  Executive  Building  in  Mlneola 
had  a  legitimate  complaint,  he  said,  and  the 
most  common  valid  grievance  was  about  de- 
lays In  getting  welfare  checks. 

Mr.  Nickerson,  who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Greason 
at  a  news  conference  held  in  the  County 
Executive  Building,  thanked  the  ombudsman 
"for  pointing  up  shortcomings  and  helping 
us  to  perfect  the  Instrument  of  government 
to  better  serve  the  people." 

Mr.  Nickerson  said  that  he  had  already  di- 
rected the  Nassau  County  Attorney's  office 
to  come  up  with  proposals  to  amend  the  ad- 
ministrative code  dealing  with  tax  liens  on 
property. 

hears    every    COMPLAINT 

Mr.  Greason  said  he  had  found  many  peo- 
ple who  had  failed  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
property  had  not  been  notlfled  of  foreclosure 
because  the  letters  were  mailed  to  wrong  ad- 
dresses. He  recommended  that  they  be  sent 
by  registered  mall. 

Speaking  slowly  in  short  concise  phrases, 
the  ombudsman  said  that  he  personally 
listened  to  every  complaint,  and  then  picked 
up  the  telephone  to  call  the  highest  official 
concerned  ■with  it.  Mr.  Greason  said  that  he 
could  not  recall  one  instance  where  he  had 
not  received  cooperation. 


Pohn  Pennington,  now  Columnist  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  1957. 

Ted  Pearson-Ed  Lee,  Mobile  Press-R.  19S8. 

Jack  Nelson.  AU.  Constltutton.   1959. 

Norman  Shavln-Ml^e  Edwards,  AJ&AC, 
1960. 

Martha  Prances  Brown,  DeKalb  New  Era.  N. 
DeKalb  Record,  Decatur.  Ga.,  1961. 

Hal  Hendrix,  Miami  News.  1962. 

Charles  Pou.  Atlanta  Journal,   1963. 

Paul  Jasper.  Pensacola  News.  1964. 

The    American   War    Correspondent,    1965. 

Ray  Moore,  WSB-TV,  AtlanU,  1966. 

I     WALKED    TODAY 

In  honoring  Ray  Moore  lor  "Public  Service 
in  Reporting"  the  editors  of  Dixie  Business 
honor  all  the  men  and  women  of  WSB-Radio 
and  WSB-TV  we  have  held  in  high  esteem 
for  45  years  since  WSB  went  on  the  air 
March  15, 1922  .  .  . 

The  20th  century  of  strife  and  contrasts  of 
the  Holy  Land  was  shot  last  year  in  his  doc- 
umentary "I  Walked  Today,"  the  news  direc- 
tor of  WSB-TV  is  cast  In  the  role  of  "War 
Correspondent  as  a  dogfight  between  Israeli 
and  Syrian  jets  disturb  the  sky  over  the 
border  area. 

With  WSB-TV  since  1962.  Ray  Is  news  di- 
rector. He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  Cun- 
ningham and  they  have  3  sons,  ages  four  to 
seven. 

Ray  won  the  Brenda  Award,  given  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  Atlanta  Chapter,  headed  by  Pearl 
Weathers. 


Honoring  Ray  Moore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long 
record  of  reporting  in  the  Atlanta  area 
is  held  by  the  editor  and  founder  of 
Dixie  Business,  Mr.  Hubert  P.  Lee.  As  a 
young  man  in  1923  in  the  early  days  of 
radio,  Mr.  Lee  participated  in  a  program 
on  the  WSB  radio  station. 

Forty-four  years  later,  in  1967,  Mr.  Lee 
once  again  brings  to  the  fore  the  excel- 
lence of  the  WSB  radio  station  and  its 
staff. 

I  include  Mr.  Lee's  editorial  on  Mr.  Ray 
Moore,  news  director  for  WSB  and  1966 
winner  of  the  Public  Service  in, Report- 
ing Distinguished  Service  Award,  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks : 

The  Editors  of  Dixie  Business  Have  the 
HONOR  OF  Announcing  Rat  Moore.  WSB- 
TV,  1966  Winner  of  the  Public  Service  In 
Reporting  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
An  Illuminated  Scroll 

past   winners 
Keeler  McCartney,  Atl.  Constitution,  1952. 
Ralph  O'Leary,  Houston  Poet,  1953. 
Max  B.  Shelton,  Houston  AP  Bureau,  1954. 
No  award,  1965. 
Stephen  Trumbull,  Miami  Herald.  1956. 


Sometliing  for  Nothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  by  the  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.  of  Cleveland,  which  am>eared 
in  the  July  24  issue  of  U.S.  News  <<  World 
Report,  expresses  an  economic  truism  in 
everyday,  down-to-earth  language  in  a 
way  that  politicians  envy.  I  hope  this 
message  reaches  all  our  people  and  that 
they  will  support  the  reelection  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  se^  to  cut  out  the 
waste  in  Government  ^^endlng. 

Principally  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  but  also  because  of  many  unneces- 
sary, expensive  Federal  programs,  the 
deficit  In  the  current  fiscal  year  is  esti- 
mated will  run  more  than  $20  billion. 
ETvery  year  the  deficit  gets  higher  and 
Inflationary  pressures  increase  and  peo- 
ple lose  more  of  what  they  have  left. 

This  will  keep  right  on  until  Govern- 
ment spending  is  limited  to  Government 
revenues.  The  Great  Society  free  spend- 
ers who  pretend  to  be  helping  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  fact  feeding  them 
sucker  bait  by  promising  them  something 
for  nothing.  This  is  a  pure  mirage,  as 
Warner  Si  Swasey  so  aptly  point  out  in 
this  advertisement: 

You  Can't  Beat  Somethinc-for-Nothing — 
Until  You  Find   It's  Nothing 

When  you  offer  me  higher  wages,  security 
for  my  old  age.  part  of  my  rent,  free — I'd  be 
foolish  not  to  take  It  all  and  want  more, 
wouldn't  I? 

Until  I  learned  (too  late)  that  I  was  pay- 
ing for  my  "free"  rent  In  higher  taxes  all  my 
life;  and  that  my  high  wage  (no  one  de- 
manded I  produce  more,  to  pay  It)  Increased 
costs  and  the  prices  I  had  to  pay  so  I  was 


A  3640 

paying  my  own  Wgger  pay  and  that  of  others, 
loo;  and  that  my  old  ag«  "Becurlty^  erap; 
orated  when  doaens  of  govermnent    plana 
brought  inflation  to  wipe  out  aavlnga  and 
security. 

■Something  for  nothing"  ta  sucker  bait 
and  can  never  be  anything  elsi^-and  the 
fish  who  take  It  have  only  themselvee  to 
blame  for  getting  hooked. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PEJfN8Tl.VAKIA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 


Mr     GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,    this    week.    July    1^22.    the 
ninth  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  wlU 
be  celebrated  in  ceremonies  all  throiigh 
the  United  States.  When  It  unanimously 
voted  In  1959  to  establish  this  observance. 
Congress  intended  this  week  to  fulfill  two 
purposes.  First  this  would  be  a  time  for 
us  in  America  to  especially  remember 
the  pUght  of  those  miUions  of  people 
imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  Second,  this  would  be  a  time  for 
us  to  express  to  these  captive  people  our 
deep  sympathy  and  firm  support  for  their 
desire  for  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence. 

Too  often  we  who  live  in  this  Nation 
"under  Uberty  and  Justice  foe  aU"  for- 
get what  Ufe  without  freedom  can  be. 
During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  have 
an  especially  good  opportunity  to  re- 
awaken all  Americans  by  showing  them 
what  It  is  like  to  Uve  under  a  system  ol 
government  that  does  not  respect  the 
value  of  the  individual.  For  the  people 
under  the  domination  of  communism, 
there  is  no  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  re- 
ligion. Instead  the  citizens  of  these  coun- 
tries are  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  men 
governing  the  nation  at  any  one  time. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  people  live  have 
Improved  since  the  worst  days  of  Stalin  s 
despotism.  The  governments  of  Eastern 
European  nations  are  no  longer  complete 
puppets  of  Moscow.  In  certain  situations 
the  national  Interest  of  their  countries 
and  not  that  of  the  U.S.S.R.  dictates  what 
policy  should  be  followed.  Of  course  what 
-  that  interest  is.  is  defined  by  men  in  no 
way  responsible  to  the  people  they  gov- 
ern   Also  during  the  past  decade  there 
have  been  efforts  to  increase  some  of  the 
consumer  goods  available  to  the  aver- 
age worker.  During  the  past  10  years 
there  has  been  times  in  the  Communist 
nations  when  artists  and  writers  have 
been  able  to  create  more  according  to 
their  own  genius  and  less  within  the  con- 
fines of  "socialist  realism."  Yet  the  terri- 
fying aspect  of  all  these  little  steps  to- 
ward a'  slightly  freer  society  is  that  a 
policy  decision  by  one  or  two  men  or  a 
change  of  leaders  by  death  or  coup  d  etat 
can  destroy  completely  every  gain.  Just 
In  the  past  few  days  there  have  been  sev- 


eral newspaper  articles  analyzing  a  pos- 
sible struggle  for  power  within  the  Kr^- 
lln  between  so-called  hardliners  and  soft- 
liners.  Tomorrow  a  new  Stalin  might 
appear,  or  instead  a  new  Khrushchev. 
willing  to  allow  a  few  sUght  improve- 
ments in  the  life  of  the  people  Uvlng  un- 
der communism. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  recom- 
mit ourselves  vigorously  to  pursue  every 
practical  means  available  to  us  to  aid 
these  people  in  their  struggle  for  lastmg 
and  complete  freedom  for  themselves  and 
for  their  nation.  The  knowledge  of  our 
support  may  help  them  to  keep  hoping 
and  striving  for  Uberty  despite  any  set- 
backs. It  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
Nation  that  every  man  can  have  a  hap- 
pier and  fuller  life  under  a  system  Uiat 
allows  him  freedom  to  be  himself  and  to 
have  a  voice  in  how  he  is  governed.  Oyer 
the  past  two  centuries  this  conviction  has 
spread  to  Europe.  South  America,  and 
most  recently  Africa  and  Asia.  The  ^on 
and  Bamboo  Curtains  cannot  keep  this 
message.  The  captive  people  want  their 
freedom  and  neither  they  nor  we  shaU 
rest  until  they  are  free. 


Tax  Profram  Promise*  Equity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr    HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
again  urge  the  House  to  adopt  a  positive 
attitude  toward  the  tax  Increase  pro- 
posed for  this  year.  Much  has  been  said 
and  will  be  said  about  the  cost  factor  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  the  attendant  prob- 
lems of  Inflation,  but  I  am  concerned, 
in  addition,  over  another  specific  result 
that  we  can  very  easily  predict  in  the 
absence  of  some  tax  effort— a  repeat  per- 
formance of  1966.  The  .year  1966  repre- 
sents   a   very    impressive    and    forceful 
example  of  the  horrendous  effects  on  the 
homebuilding  Industry  when  the  Nation 
reUes  too  heavily  upon  a  monetary  poUcy 
to  solely  check  the  problem  of  budget 
deficits  and  the  threat  of  Inflation. 

We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
damaging  effects  of  the  1966  experience, 
and.  unfortunately,  we  are  already  look- 
ing at  the  development  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  tight  money  situation. 
Mortgage  rates  are  inching  up.  and  our 
informed  sources  from  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  are  already  predicting  tlmt 
Treasury  bills  and  corporate  bonds  will 
again  be  placing  pressure  upon  savings 
causing  the  capital  flow  to  once  again  go 
against  the  homebuilder  and  the  home 
biiyer. 

Homebuilding  has  been  struggling  to 
reach  last  year's  rather  low  level  of 
building  in  my  own  State.  The  optimists 
hav«  been  moving  toward  a  pickup  In 
early  1968,  but  I  am  afraid  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  Discounts  and  bonds  are 
again  rising  on  FHA-lnsured  mortgages 
and  this  Is  bound  to  be  a  deterrent  In  the 


turnover  of  homes.  Wtthoufc  some  dy- 
namics In  the  moveup-ratto  by  the  top 
echelOTi  of  homeowners,  we  can  easily 
predict  that  there  will  be  an  equal  de- 
terrent in  the  total  constructtOTi  of  homes 
for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fc  tax  increase  will  pro- 
vide the  Government  with  the  needed 
funds  thereby  not  forcing  It  to  go  to  the 
money  market.  That  Is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  maintain  the  gap  between 
the  returns  from  mortgages  and  divi- 
dends for  savings  deposits  and  the  yield 
of  the  money  market's  Instnmients. 

The  volatile  quality  of  today's  capital 
was  most  clearly  Indicated  In  the  1966 
experience.  We  will  be  repeating  that  un- 
fortunate and  disruptive  experience  In 
the  absence  of  some  tax  relief. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  the  homebuilding  field  suffers, 
there  is  a  massive  side  effect  In  two  other 
wide-spread  economic  segments  In  Amer- 
ica. These  segments  include  the  manu- 
facturers of  building  materials  and  the 
many  home  furnishing  manufacturers 
and  retailers  which  provide  the  furni- 
ture  and   fixtures   that   many   homes 

attract. 

The  second  tiling  that  a  tax  program 
will  accomplish  is  equity,  for  it  is  hard 
to  Justify  placing  the  burdens  of  our 
expenditures  on  selected  segments  of  our 
economy.  These  selected  segments,  by 
the  way.  represent  not  only  the  home- 
builder  and  the  perspective  homeowner 
but  also  the  small  businessman  and  the 
fixed  Income  persons  all  of  whom  are 
equally  and  adversely  affected  either  by 
infiation  or  increased  money  costs. 

A  balanced  program  of  monetary  re- 
straint and  equitable  tax  Increases  and 
adjustments  will  provide  the  best  an- 
swer for  the  total  American  economy  lor 
the  period  that  Ues  ahead.  As  one  singu- 
larly interested  in  the  homebuilding  field. 
I  trust  the  judgment  of  the  Congress  will 
be  to  support  an  IntelUgent  tax  reform 
tax  increase  program. 


July  19,  1967 


ADDBISS    BY    Ck>T.    BALPR    M.    PAOWOMSXT      AT 

THi  CoMXKfmcBrr  Kxncisu  or  th«  Ooi-- 
LBGi  or  THi  vnonr  lBi.Ain>s 
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Address  by  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonikj, 
at  die  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
College  of  4e  Virgin  Islands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11   1967  the  commencement  exercises  oi 
the  College  at  the  Virgin  Islands  were 
held  in  St.  Thomas. 

Most  Inspiring  was  the  commencemeni 
address  presented  by  Gov.  Ralph  M. 
Palewonsky  to  the  graduating  class. 

In  his  address.  Governor  PaiewonsW 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  graduatei 
of  this  class  would  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  interest  and 
serve  their  Nation  and  community  u 
well  as  themselves. 

I  commend  those  remarks  to  the  »■ 
tentlon  of  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 


Dr.  WA&laas,  jdatfonn  guMta,  macnben  ot 
the  Bo«rd  ot  TnutMs.  Overaeen.  membcn 
of  the  «»cult7.  KradUAtea.  Btwtonta  azMl 
friends.  Dr.  Wanlaas'  call  to  me  yesterday. 
asking  me  to  make  tbe  oominencemeiit  ad- 
dress, set  In  motion  a  whole  cb&ln  of 
thought*  and  remlnlacencea.  Of  course,  my 
flTBt  reaction  was  one  of  disappointment  tbat 
the  dlstln^lahed  and  gifted  Oongreerwoman. 
Bdlth  Green,  could  not  be  here  with  us.  She 
would.  I  am  certain,  have  delivered  a  chal- 
lenging and  timely  meaa&gv.  But  that 
thought  brought  to  mind  another  address 
delivered  hwe  at  the  llrst  college  commence- 
ment In  Jtme  of  l»6fi  by  the  Nation-a  first 
lady,  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson.  Both  abe  and 
her  message  w«r«  Inspirational.  Mrs.  Jobn- 
•on  brought  honor  and  prestige  and  world 
attention  to  a  college  that  was  Just  attempt- 
ing to  flutter  Its  academic  wings,  and  we 
ghall  aU  be  eternally  grateful  for  her  pres- 
ence on  that  eventf 111  day. 

I  thought,  too,  of  Judge  William  Haatle's 
hrlUlant  remsj-ks  of  lost  June.  One  of  our 
Boost  distinguished  and  learned  naUve  sons 
Judge  Hastle  wisely  spoke  of  the  Importance 
of  keeping  politics  out  of  the  educational 
^)ectrum  and  gave,  not  Just  the  graduates 
l>ut  all  of  us.  ample  food  for  thought. 

And  then  I  mused.  "What  can  I  possibly 
ny  to  these  fine  young  men  and  women, 
what  can  I  offer  them  that,  like  those  who 
preceded  me.  wm  be  truly  meaningful  and 
well  remembered.  How  can  I  convey  some 
new  dimension  of  enlightenment  or  pur- 
pose?" 

And  I  remembered,  too.  some  of  the  bril- 
liant writers  and  lecturers  who  have  come  to 
this  center  of  learning  in  the  Caribbean 
Including  such  men  as  Theodore  Sorensen 
and  Arthur  Schle«lnger.  And  I  ran  over  In 
my  mind  the  list  of  members  of  your  faculty. 
Msembled  from  the  highest  academic  centers' 
on  the  mainland,  who  dispense  their  knowl- 
edge and  thought  to  CVI  students,  and  at 
that  moment,  the  thought  of  successfully 
imparting  to  you  some  modicum  of  truth 
Hiat  you  would  carry  with  you  seemed  re- 
mote, Indeed  I 

But  then,  as  I  pondered  over  the  needs  of 
this  nation  and  the  world,  and  as  I  thought 
of  the  qualities  of  this  new  generation  of 
jwmg  Americans.  I  recalled  the  words  of  a 
mrmer  President  of  the  United  Statee  who 
w»«  also  a  college  pcofeesor— Woodrow  WU- 
■on— and  I  remembered  that  Professor  Wilson 
hsd  said,  "Every  man  sent  out  from  a  unlver- 
•ity  should  be  a  man  of  this  nation  as  well 
M  a  man  of  hU  time."  And  I  realized  that 
Mre  was  a  theme  that  has  even  more  appll- 
akHon  today  than  In  WUson's  day,  and  one 
«at  should  be  most  meaningful  to  today's 
psduatee. 

__^t  did  Wilson  mean  when  he  said 
^wry  man  sent  out  from  a  university 
•nould  be  a  man  of  his  nation  as  weU  as  a 
man  of  his  time?"  "u  ■-  • 

He  meant,  i  believe,  that  the  coUege  which 
FJduates  the  nation's  future  leaders  Is  that 
eouege  whose  purpose  is  not  merely  to  grad- 
»te  students  Into  the  mllletream  of  eco- 
Mnlc  life  and  a  materialistic  society,  but 
«oee  overall  purpose  Is  to  educate  Its  stu- 
«nts  to  a  genuine  imderetandlng  of  the 
»«nlng  of  a  free  society. 

He  meant,  I  believe,  that  the  future  leaden 
«ttl«  country  are  thoee  who  recognize  their 
J»ponslblliiUes  to  the  public  Interest  and  who 
oeuevlng  that  serving  the  nation  and  the 
wnmunltys  interest  U  more  Important  and 
«»re  satisfying,  and  In  the  end.  more  splrlt- 
"»»^ly  rewardUig  than  serving  their  own 
J»  my  message  to  you,  then,  a  c*ll  to  public 

^Tes.  In  a  way  It  Is.  But  It  Is  much  more  than 

Bta!  ttt^  **™"**  attempt  to  have  you  reoog- 
STi^f-.**"  nation-*  future  greatnfwkSd 
""  *orldB  security  hinge  on   Intellectual 


awareness  of  the  Iznportanee  ot  public  i»- 

sponslblllty. 

How  does  this  awareness  come  ahoutT 
It  oocnes  through  unhampered  treedocu  of 
discussion  and  Inquiry,  whleti  te  Ut»  very 
heart  of  a  free  unlveraity  and  the  vwry  aoQl 
of  a  free  Intellect.  And  you  have  devvlooed 
that  freedom  here. 

It  comes  about  through  a  basic  belief  in 
and  an  understanding  of,  our  democratic  way 
of  Ufe  and  your  college  and  theae  Islands  are 
testing  grounds  of  this  self-determination  in 
action. 

It  comes  about  through  the  acceptance  of 
leadership  rtriee— in  college,  in  community 
me  and  In  public  Ufe. 

And  what  kind  of  leadership  does  this 
Imply? 

John  P.  Kennedy  once  said,  "The  pursuit  of 
knowledge  Itself  Implies  a  world  where  men 
are  free  to  follow  out  the  logic  of  their  own 
ideas." 

He  said,  "It  implies  a  world  where  nations 
are  free  to  solve  their  own  problems  and  to 
realize  their  own  Ideals." 

The  future  of  the  wotM  community  rests 
with  nations  who  feel  secure  in  their  awn 
Independence.  And  the  future  of  these  na- 
tions U  founded  on  men  who  feel  secure  In 
their  own  Independence. 

This  Independence  can  only  be  based  on 
knowledge,  and  this  knowledge  comes  from 
learning. 

And  so.  my  young  friends,  the  bell  swings 
back  to  you! 

You  have  knowledge  ...  the  result  of  a 
good  education. 

Tou  have  Independence  ...  the  result  of 
your  knowledge  and  of  the  community  the 
nation  and  the  world  vrtthln  which  you' Uve 

^d  you  feel  secure  In  that  independence 

Do  you  not  then  have  a  responslbiUty  to 
your  community,  and  your  nation,  and  your 
world  ...  to  lead?  I  believe  you  do! 

And  what  you  also  have,  then.  Is  a  great 
potential,  tremendous  power  that  eventuaUy 
I  hope,  will  be  directed  to  some  ultimate 
public  purpose. 

Tee,  your  community  and  your  country 
need  you,  and  this  is  after  all,  a  call  to  serve 
Yet  It  is,  when  you  think  about  it,  the  most 
natural  call  in  the  world. 

Your  parents  nutured  you,  raised  you 
cared  for  and  loved  you;  and  you  feel  the 
desire  to  give  to  them  In  return. 

Your  teachers  gave  of  themselves  to  you 
Inspired  you,  advised  you,  provided  the  spark' 

l^!!,!!^'***  ""'  ***"«•  *>'  yo"'  dMlrefor 
knowledge;  and  your  graduation  today  U 
your  gift  to  them  In  return. 

Your  church  guides  you  and  comforts  you 
upUfts  you  and  gives  you  spiritual  inspira- 
tion; and  you  support  it,  not  Just  with  offer- 
ings but  with  time  and  love  and  service 

fJ'it^  f-  5°*"  ^°^  '^"°°  *»•«<»  you  to  'Ot* 
for  the  leaders  of  your  choice,  to  help  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  Uvlng  m  a  free  society^  but 
^^,  .H     *^''   *°   "Jntrlbute   your  thoights. 
your  ideas,  your  criticism,  your  energl!^  ui 
better  government  at  all  levels. 
-J^^,  ^^    P««ldent    Kennedy    once    said. 
«^^^,°*  »«  more  stirring  than  the  recogni- 
tion Of  great  pubUc  purpose.  Every  grearage 
^y.^^^^  "^  innovauon  and  darlnj^y  ?S 
t^tl^r  ♦^,.  "'**    unprecendented    problems 
with  IntelUgent  solutions.  In  a  ttme  of  tur- 
bulence and  change.  It  is  more  true  than  ever 
that  knowledge  U  power,  for  only  by  true 
understanding  and  steadfast  Jud^nt^ 
we  able  to  master  the  challenge  of  history  " 
Just   this  week,   one  of  the   top  naUonal 
m««a^lnes  featured  the  flnrt  in  a  serteTof 
•rucle*  on  America's  "actlon-inteUwjtuaU" 
t^acholars  In  and  out  of  government  who 
•xePdse  a  considerable  Influence  over  the 
lawsand  poUclee  of  the  United  State*.  The 
writer    Theodore   White,   atatee.   -The   new 
ivory  tower.  Ptor  tham  tt  1.  a  ScnmrH  oteer- 
•coon-lntellectuau   bar*    t»n«formedlL 
w«mi   post  on   ttia   ixigent  tramt   ot   Vbm 

operattonal  guide  deecrlbes  how  tb*  aetton- 
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lnten«etual  operates.  Chance.  InHJtilse  am- 
Dltion.  discontent  and  pubUc  spirit  all  lead 
■ooh  m«n  by  a  docen  dlirereot  paths  to  the 
•eats  of  power.  Yet  aU  paths  start  from  the 
dynamic*  of  modem  knowledge." 
_'^^*°'  ^o*™***"  of  t2ie  graduating  class 
of  1BS7.  laakthlsof  you: 

^t  you  do  not  hoard  your  thoughts 
^t^u     do     not    cease     to     acquire 

•That  you  continue  to  express  your  honest 
opinions. 

.iJ*^«     J?""     "^*     *="<=****     *»<»     over- 
umpUflcatlons. 

TThat  you  respect  every  other  mans  right 
to  his  own  kind  of  lnd«5>endence  .  Ind 
every  nation's. 

That  you  question,  oriacize,  but  most  of 
all.  participate.  In  the  shaping  of  your  com- 

w^*^l  ♦,""**     ^"^    country's    and     your 
world  s  future. 

WlU  this  effort  on  your  part,  if  you  rtve  it 
make  a  difference? 
It  must! 

wm  It  take  time? 

Indeed,  you  may  not  see  the  resulte  of 
your  latoow  in  your  Ufetlme  and  your 
chUdren  may  well  have  to  accept  this  same 
chaUengw  and   this   burden,   too. 

Quite  recenUy.  in  a  ^>eech  at  the  White 
House,    President   Johnson   greeted   sUteen 
young  White  House  PeUows.  who  are  part  of 
?«,£r^*™   established   by  the  President   In 
1964  to  Inspire  parttcdpation  in  government 
His  wM-ds  sum  up  best  wha*  I  have  been  try- 
ing   to    tell    you:    "Every   one    of    you."    he 
aaU.  "tea  representative  of  hte  generation. 
The  spirit  of  that  generation  today  is  first  of 
all  a  questioning.  crlUcal  spirit,  skepUcal  of 
^opuses  and  rather  Impatient  with  results 
It  is   a  ^rtt  which  may   sometimes  overly 
concern  your  elders,  but  tt  Is  a  spirit  that 
your  country  n«edB.  It  te  the  motive  power 
bahlnd  every  forward  step  that  a  man  or  a 
country  must  make.  There  is  only  one  catch  • 
■Tbt  Btemest  impatience,  the  greatest  power 
of  speech,  the  most   noble  outrage   against 
injustice,  all  would  be  only  good  Intentions 
unless   Americans,   young   and   old,   involve 
themselves,  unless  they  go  Into  the  field  with 
that  -Message  to  OarcU.'  unless  they  trans- 
late their  best  ideas  Into  practical  achieve- 
ments." 

And  then  the  President  said.  "I  would  Uke 
for  you  to  have  a  vision  and  a  dream  Thta 
I  would  like  for  you  to  have  the  ability  to 
«rry  It  out  and  see  it  executed;  for  the 
frustrating  pnxxae  ot  molding  Ideas  Into  ac- 
tion is  a  most  rewarding  venture." 

Many  speakers  have  recalled  the  famous 
story  of  a  French  Marshal  Lyautey  who 
once  told  his  gardener  to  plant  a  tree  The 
e^rtieutr  objected,  saying  that  the  tree  was 
•low-growing  and  would  not  mature  for  at 
least  one  hundred  years.  To  which  the  Mar- 
•hal  replied.  "In  that  case,  there  Is  no  time 
to  lose.  Plant  it  this  afternoon." 

My  friends,  there  if  no  time  to  lose  The 
result  of  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  better 
world  may  be  a  century  away,  but  let  us  plant 
our  trees  this  afternoon. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  achievement 
here  at  the  OoUege  of  the  Virgin  Island* 
and  I  wish  you  success  In  mit>iT»g  yoi^^  world 
a  better  one  for  you  and  for  all  of  us 

May  God  blees  you. 


Who  Dieii  ia  Vaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  TDNNEy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Mto  to  place  In  the  Rjcord  an  editorial 
▼nttea  by  Mr.  Fred  L.  Eldrldge,  editor 
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and  publisher  of  the  Corona  Dally  In- 
dependent. This  was  written  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  and  It  contains  some  thoughts 
for  all  of  us  to  ponder. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Wbo  DtBt  Ix  Vaist 

TocUy  la  the  day  whm  w«  mourn  our  dead. 

We  KO  to  the  oemetertee  and  put  flowen 
on  the  graves  of  those  members  of  our  fami- 
lies who  have  departed. 

But  especially  we  mourn  as  we  honor  those 
who  have  died  In  o\ir  various  wars. 

The  TeteranB  groups  do  the  honors,  and 
Medal  ol  Honor  winners  are  sou^t  ae 
speakers.  A  great  deal  Is  said  about  veterans 
not  having  died  In  vain. 

We  submit  that  every  veteran  baa  died 
In  vain  it  his  successors  are  killed  in  subse- 
quent wars.  The  only  rational  Idea  in  sup- 
port of  a  war  U  that  winning  the  war  wlU 
create  conditions  to  end  war.  At  least,  we 
think  this  Is  surely  the  case  at  a  time  when 
we  have  the  meaiM  to  destroy  clvUtzation  it- 
self, rathK  than  cmly  8.6  million  peofde  as 
was  the  case  In  "the  war  to  end  wars"  known 
as  World  War  n. 

Most  of  us  these  days  are  pretty  good  at 
winning  wars.  We  Americana  svirely  are.  The 
Russians  are.  The  Oermans  have  been  very 
cloae  twice  this  century,  and  the  British, 
for  a  small  island  nation,  have  been  superb 
when  the  chips  were  down. 

But  nobody  knows  how  to  win  the  peace. 
Nobody  knows  how  to  establish  the  wtxid 
order  of  law  statesmen  talk  about  vaguely. 
While  the  establishment  of  such  an  order  at 
law  would  not  guarantee  peace  forever,  U 
such  law  were  enfortjeable  throu^  an  In- 
ternational police  force  and  courts  of  proper 
jurisdiction,  the  human  race  might  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  Uve  through  the  genera- 
tions without  watchmg  the  flower  at  its 
youth  destroyed  every  few  years  as  they 
have  throughout  our  period  of  great  scien- 
tiflc  and  technological  enlightenment  In  the 
20th  century. 

But  sclentlflc  and  technological  enlighten- 
ment le  not  enough  If  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  their  leaders  cannot  learn  how  to 
live  together. 


Whose  voice  was  Ufted  as  the  paU  at  sU- 
ence  fell  over  sites  venerated  by  Jews 
through  centuries  of  suffering  and  perse- 
verance? 

Below  is  a  list  of  some  at  the  acts  ot 
desecration  carried  out  by  the  Jordanians 
atter  their  Invasion  across  the  Jordan  River 
in  1948. 

The  ancient  Jewish  quarter  was  ravaged 
and  not  a  single  Jew  allowed  to  remain. 

Every  single  Jewish  institution  in  Jordan- 
ian-occupied Jerusalem  was  destroyed  or  de- 
filed. 

Not  one  of  old  Jerusalem's  seven  great 
main  synagogues  and  not  one  of  the  dostens 
of  smaller  Jewish  houses  of  worship  sur- 
vived Jordanian  rule. 

Graves  In  the  cemetery  on  the  Moimt  ot 
Olives  were  bulldozed  by  Jordanians  build- 
ing a  rotul  through  it  for  tourists.  The  re- 
mains were  never  reburled.  Tombstones  were 
used  as  flooring  for  Jodanlan  legion  bar- 
racks and  forUflcatlons.  The  cemetery  Is  In 
abject  ruliL. 

The  entry  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs 
In  Hebron  was  mined.  The  Hebron  Jewish 
cemetery  was  razed,  to  be  used  for  growing 
vegetables.  The  mass  grave  of  those  mur- 
dered in  the  Arabjx>grom  of  1928  was  obUt- 
erated. 

The  Tomb  of  Simon  the  Just  and  the  San- 
hedrln  caves  were  desecrated  and  littered 
with  filth.  The  local  Mukhtar  (Mayor^  Abu- 
Mustafa  Sheikh  Rashad  explained  this:  "The 
Government  in  charge  till  now  (Jordan) 
wanted  it  that  way." 

This  is  part  of  an  appalling  record,  com- 
mitted by  Jordan  and  condoned  by  the  sll- 
enoe  of  others.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
sealing  of  the  Western  (Walling)  Wall  from 
the  Jews,  the  sealing  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
and  Mecca  from  Israeli  Moslems. 

During  nineteen  years,  Jordan  did  all  this. 
Israel's  record,  on  free  access  to  Nazareth 
and  Jerusalem  la,  on  the  other  hand.  Im- 
peccable. We  are  therefore  convinced  that 
the  people  who  made  Jemsalem  the  center 
of  the  world  mlUenla  ago,  will  keep  Jeru- 
salem's Holy  Sltee  open  to  all  faiths  in  dig- 
nity and  resjject. 


"Jemsalem,  BaUt  as  a  Cty  WUch  Is 
Boand  Firmly  Together"  (Ptalnt 
122:3) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RIULTER 

or   KXW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  t/SXJUnSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Board  of  Rabbis,  founded  In  1881, 
Is  the  largest  representative  rabbinical 
board  In  the  world,  encompassing  all 
three  denominations  of  the  Jewish 
faith — Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Re- 
form. 

On  July  3,  1967,  the  board  Issued  the 
following  enumeratlmi  of  the  acts  of 
desecration  committed  by  the  Jordanians 
against  sacred  and  holy  Jewish  sites. 

I  c<xnmend  the  Item  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  as  follows: 

"JnUSALXIC,      BtTILT     AS     A     CITT     WHICH     IS 
BOTTNO  FnUCLT  ToflXTHKK"  (PSAI.MB  123:  8) 

For  nineteen  years,  whose  voice  was  heard 
to  shatter  the  allenoe  surroimdln^  Jordan's 
desecration  of  Jewish  VUAj  Places  in  and 
near  Jerusalem? 


Panama  Canal  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
and  are  continuing  to  provide  materiel  to 
countries  which  in  turn  are  delivering  It 
to  the  Vletcong,  who  are  using  It  in  kill- 
ing our  boys. 

Now  we  propose  to  give  away  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  render  additional  aid  to 
our  enemies,  and  hinder  our  own  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
stated  that  "If  destruction  is  to  be  our 
lot,  it  will  come  from  within,"  he  was 
making  a  prophecy  which  is  being  ful- 
filled in  our  time.  He  did  not  indicate 
that  we  would  commit  suicide,  but  that 
we  would  act  In  a  manner  as  to  provide 
the  tools  of  destruction,  knowingly  or  im- 
knowingly,  to  the  eternal  enemies  of  hu- 
man freedom. 

When  Khrushchev  said  that  he  would 
"bury  us,"  be  did  not  dream  that 
we  would  furnish  the  shovel  with  which 
to  dig  the  grave.  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  the  mortal  enemy  of 


America,  but  we  continue  to  give  to  Rus- 
sia economic  and  military  aid  which  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  source  of 
destruction  to  our  military  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, where  our  real  enemy  is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
casualties  to  our  American  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  are  inflicted  by  armaments 
made  by  Russia  and  her  satellites.  The 
administration  continues  to  grant  export 
licenses  for  the  shipment  to  Russia  and 
its  satellites  of  a  long  list  of  strategic 
materiel,  which  finds  its  way  Into  the 
Soviet  arsenal  of  destruction.  Under  any 
definition,  this  is  treason.  If  this  suicidal 
course  Is  not  stepped  Inunediately,  to- 
gether with  stopping  the  delivery  of  these 
armaments  to  North  Vietnam,  the  un- 
necessary slaughter  will  continue. 

If  Secretary  McNamara  continues  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  military  genius  in 
America  to  win  the  war,  according  to  the 
best  military  strategy,  we  should  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  and  return  our  boys 
to  their  families.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  made  nine  trips  to  Vietnam,  and  he 
is  no  closer  to  a  solution  today  than  he 
was  8  years  ago.  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

And  now  comes  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  For  10  years  we  have  been  on  an 
appeasement  course  with  Panama.  The 
security  of  our  country,  and  Indeed  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere,  is  dependent 
upon  our  absolute  ownership  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  We  should 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  so-called  world  opin- 
ion which  is  generated  by  the  Commu- 
nists. Under  world  opinion,  we  are 
charged  with  b^ng  imperialistic.  If  it 
takes  imperialism  to  secure  the  safety  of 
this  coimtry,  let  us  be  Imperialistic.  Alger 
Hiss  first  advocated,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  1945,  that 
the  Panama  Canal  should  be  interna- 
tionalized. How  that  would  suit  the  Com- 
munists. His  suggestion  failed,  but  the 
head  shrinkers  in  the  State  Department 
have  been  implementing  his  suggestion 
ever  since. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  was  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  United  States,  and 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  United  States  as 
is  Alaska,  which  we  purchased  from  Rus- 
sia. We  have  been  surrendering  the 
Canal  Zone  piecemeal.  In  July  1945, 
President  Truman,  proposed  at  Potsdam 
that  the  United  States  should  give  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  TJ2i.  In  1955,  we 
increased  our  annuity  payments  to  Pana- 
ma from  $430,000  to  nearly  $2  million. 
That  same  year  we  gave  Panama  $25 
million  worth  of  real  estate  and  promised 
to  build  a  $24  million  bridge  across  the 
canal.  Panama  was  not  satisfied,  and  de- 
manded 50  percent  of  the  gross  revenue, 
not  the  net. 

In  1958,  by  the  good  graces  of  Dr. 
Milton  Eisenhower,  we  told  Panama  that 
we  would  recognize  its  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zkjne,  but  the  opposition  in 
Congress  refused  to  go  along,  so  the 
Canal  Zone  was  invaded  and  the  Pana- 
manian flag  was  planted  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  wizards  in 
the  State  Department  said  that  we  would 
concede  Panama's  titular  sovereignty  in 
our  Canal  Zone.  Thereafter,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  tradi- 
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tional  Interpretation  of  our  treaties  with 
Panama.  The  Intent  of  this  resolution 
vas  that  we  should  not  permit  the  flag 
of  Panama  to  be  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

But  in  1960,  in  spite  of  this  resolution, 
President  Elsenhower  ordered  that  the 
Panamanian  flag  should  be  flown  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  In  1962,  President  Kennedy 
ordered  the  raising  of  the  Panamanian 
flag  over  the  American  Canal  Zone  Ad- 
ministration Building.  In  1963,  the  State 
Department  agreed  to  permit  the  Pana- 
manian flag  anywhere  in  the  Canal 
Zone;  to  recognize  Panama's  sovereign 
right  to  issue  papers  of  authorization  to 
foreign  consuls  operating  in  the  Canal 
Zone ;  to  use  Panamanian  postage  in  the 
Canal  Zone;  and  to  grant  Panamanians 
to  the  Canal  Zone  all  privileges  equal  to 
those  of  XJS.  citizens,  including  U.S. 
social  security  benefits. 

In  1963,  our  Canal  Zone  Governor  or- 
dered that  the  U.S.  flag  could  no  longer 
be  flown  at  the  U-S.  courthouse  or  over 
American  schools  in  the  Canal  Zone,  nor 
could  they  fly  the  American  flag  at  the 
Qamboa  War  Memorial  Inside  the  Canal 
Zone.  Communists  continue  to  incite 
riots  by  the  Panamanians  Inside  the 
Canal  Zone  in  order  to  enforce  their 
demands. 

The  three  new  treaties,  which  will  be 
up  for  ratification  by  the  Senate  soon, 
will  grant  joint  sovereignty,  control,  and 
operation  of  this  vital  and  strategic  ca- 
nal. The  first  treaty  abrogates  the  orig- 
inal agreement  with  Panama,  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  which 
guarantees  our  right  to  exercise  our  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity. 
The  second  treaty  provides  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  so-called  sea  level 
canal  may  be  built,  if  such  a  canal  should 
ever  prove  feasible.  The  third  treaty  con- 
cerns status-of-forces  agreements  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Panama,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Joint  sovereignty  can  result  in  sabo- 
taging our  control  and  the  closing  of  the 
canal  to  military  and  commercial  ships. 
This  would  be  disastrous.  Our  warcraft 
would  have  to  travel  10,000  miles  addi- 
tional to  move  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Padflc,  or  vice  versa.  This  would  be  in- 
tolerable. There  are  Castro  revolution- 
aries operating  in  Panama,  and  a  take- 
over of  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  Cas- 
tro poses  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

The  United  States  can  survive  only  by 
maintaining  a  superior  military  estab- 
lishment and  using  that  military  power 
under  the  direction  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department,  nor  of  Secretary 
UcNamara. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
OUT  urban  centers  and  sulwrban  areas 
KTOw  ever  more  concentrated,  as  mega- 


lopolis stretches  across  our  land  devour- 
ing more  and  more  of  our  of>ea  q>ace,  the 
necessity  to  preserve  and  develop  our 
natural  areas  for  recreational  use  be- 
comes ever  more  critical. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being 
drawn  to  this  need  by  lx>th  political  lead- 
ers and  publications  of  various  kinds. 
They  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
urban  dweller  who  rarely  sees  an  un- 
polluted sky,  who  never  experiences  the 
solitude  and  beauty  of  the  forest. 

A  nationwide  system  of  trails  has  been 
proposed  to  enable  our  citizens  to  enjoy 
these  natural  assets.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Eugene  A.  Kelley,  entitled  "Quiet  Trails 
Through  the  Wilderness,"  from  the  May 
1967  issue  of  Agenda,  the  magazine  of 
the  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Qtnrr  Tbails  Thhougr  th«  Wilderness 
(By  Eugene  A.  Kelley) 

It  may  be  a  man's  aubconacloua  nostalgia 
for  Eden  or  It  may  be  a  profound  need  tot 
getting  away  from  noise,  traffic  and  tension. 
Whatever  it  Is.  millions  of  Americans  find 
contentment  and  relaxation  In  strolIlDg 
through  a  wooded  parkland  or  In  purposeful 
hiking  along  established  trails  that  stretch 
for  miles. 

Walking  for  pleasure  is  second  only  to 
driving  for  pleasure  among  the  recreation 
activities  of  Americans.  Billions  have  been 
spent  and  more  will  be  spent  to  build  rib- 
bons of  concrete  that  stretch  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other.  Against  this  vast  expenditure 
which  can  be  amply  Justified,  only  a  pittance 
has  gone  for  constructing  or  planning  trails 
that  would  be  safe  for  walkers  and  cyclists. 

It  now  appears  that  trails  will  be  estab- 
lished under  federal  auspices.  Measures  be- 
fore Congress,  backed  by  strong  Administra- 
tion suppKsrt.  would  establish  a  nationwide 
system  of  trails.  The  key  element  In  the  sys- 
tem would  be  a  network  of  national  scenic 
trails. 

These  have  been  defined  as  extended  trails 
which  have  natural,  scenic  or  historic  quali- 
ties that  give  them  recreation -use  potential 
of  national  significance.  Such  traUs  might 
typically  be  several  hundred  miles  long,  have 
overnight  shelters  at  appropriate  intervals, 
and  be  interconnected  with  other  trails  to 
allow  the  free  enjoyment  of  extended  hiking 
and  riding  activities. 

There  Is  something  of  the  adventurer  or 
discoverer  In  most  of  us.  Exploring  unfa- 
miliar areas,  quiet  and  unspoiled,  is  an  ideal 
way  to  satisfy  an  urge  common  to  young  and 
old.  An  important  feature  of  the  national 
scenic  trails  Is  that  they  would  be  within 
the   economic  reach   of  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  trails  would  be  laid  out  to  open  to 
unaccustomed  eyes  the  scenic  grandeurs  of 
ridge  lines,  mountain  tops,  pastoral  areas, 
streams  that  tumble  and  cascade  or  glide 
placidly  past,  and  the  majesty  of  lakes  and 
seashore.  The  trails  would  be  built  to  har- 
monize with  the  natviral  areas  they  cross. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
and  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
whose  departments  are  cooperating  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  the  scenic  trail  system, 
have  both  testified  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  enabling  legislation. 

Secretary  Udall  declared:  "A  nationwide 
system  of  trails  will  open  to  all  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  an  intimacy  with  the 
wealth  and  ^}lendor  of  America's  outdoor 
world  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  or  on  one- 
day  Jaunts,  overnight  treks,  or  expeditions 
lasting  a  week  or  more. 

"A  ttyzteta  of  traUs  carved  through  areas 
both  near  to.  and  far  from,  man  and  his 
works  will  provide  many  varied  and  memora- 


ble exfterlencet  for  an  thoee  who  utilize  the 
trails." 

Land  acquisition  costs  for  the  four  pro- 
posed national  acenlc  trails  are  estimated  at 
about  $9,986,000.  Development  costs  for  the 
first  five  years  are  set  at  approximately  $20 
mllUon,  with  annual  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  all  four  trails  after  the  first 
five  years  expected  to  be  under  $1.2  million. 

A  figure  of  less  than  $10  mllUon  for  land 
acquisition  is  extremely  modest  and  is  based 
on  the  need  to  obtain  land  along  those  por- 
tions of  the  trails  not  already  In  pubUc  own- 
ership. In  such  portions,  it  Is  estimated  that 
about  25  acres  per  trail -mile  might  have  to 
be  acquired  to  give  a  right-of-way  averaging 
about  200  feet  In  width. 

Trails  have  always  been  integral  to  the 
development  of  our  coimtry.  The  first  trails, 
they  tell  us,  developed  long  before  there  was 
a  country;  made  over  the  centuries  by  the 
restless  movements  of  the  vast  buffalo  herds 
in  their  quest  for  new  grazing  land,  and  later 
by  the  migration  of  the  Indians  as  the  sea- 
sons and  their  needs  dictated. 

Other  trails  have  profound  historical  alg- 
nlflcance:  their  names  still  evoke  stories  of 
adventure,  courage,  bold  Imagination  and 
sometimes  of  disaster.  Many  historians  con- 
sider the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804- 
06  as  the  single  most  ImpcH-t&nt  event  in  the 
development  of  the  western  United  States, 
securing  as  It  did  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
extending  the  young  nation's  claim  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
extended  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
then  back. 

Private  non-government  groups  have  been 
active  for  many  years  In  the  estabUshment 
and  maintenance  of  trails.  Probably  the  best 
known  trail  developed  under  private  auspices 
Is  the  world-famous  Appalachian  Trail  that 
stretches  for  2,000  miles  across  14  states  from 
near  the  Canadian  border  in  Maine  to 
Georgia. 

Harold  Allen  caught  the  inspiration  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  with  this  descripUon: 
"Remote  for  detachment,  narrow  for  chosen 
company,  winding  for  leisure,  lonely  for  con- 
templation, the  Trail  leads  not  merely  north 
and  south  but  upward  to  the  body,  mind  and 
soul  of  man." 

Quite  logically,  the  Appalachian  Trail,  so 
long  sustained  by  private  groups  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service,  would  be  one  of  the  Initial 
four  naUonal  scenic  trails  established  by  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  others: 

The  Continental  Divide  Trail,  extending 
3,100  miles  generally  along  the  Continental 
Divide  from  Silver  City,  N.M.,  to  the  Cana- 
dian Border. 

The  Pacific  Crest  TraU,  extending  2,350 
miles  along  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West 
Coast  states  from  the  border  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canadian  Une. 

The  Potonaac  Heritage  TTall.  reaching  825 
miles  along  the  Potomac  River  from  its 
mouth  in  lower  Chesapeake  Bay  to  its  head- 
waters in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

Interior  would  administer  the  Appalachian 
and  Potomac  Heritage  Trails  and  Agriculture 
would  direct  the  Continental  Divide  and  Pa- 
cific Crest  TraUs.  Each  office  would  select 
rights-of-way  for  the  traUs  within  their  Ju- 
risdiction and  provide  appropriate  markers. 

These  will  be  trails  in  almost  every  respect. 
They  will  be  designed  primarily  for  the 
walker  and  the  cycler.  The  use  of  motor 
vehicles  by  the  general  public  along  the  na- 
tional scenic  trails  would  be  prohibited  to 
preserve  sanctuaries  against  traffic  hazards, 
air  pollution  and  those  who  might  want  to 
look-and-run. 

It  would  be  tragic  Indeed  If  Viet  Nam  or 
the  race  to  the  moon  were  to  shunt  passage 
of  legislation  preserving  so  much  of  our  na- 
tion's grandeur  for  the  leisurely,  contempla- 
tive  pace   of   the   weekend   walker.   Genera- 
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tions  that  will  follow  us  can  be  forgiven  In 
advaiice  at  tbelr  dlapleaaure  with  ua  If,  look- 
ing at  old  photographa,  they  observe  how  we 
squandered  and  dissipated  their  heritage. 

Brought  to  nUnd  Is  the  exchange  tJaat  took 
place  during  the  1005  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Bulldera.  A 
builder  remarked,  "I  stUl  think  that  It  la 
good  to  save  trees,  but  I  don't  understand 
why." 

To  which  Dr.  Abraham  Kaplan,  a  philoso- 
pher, answered,  "What  Is  so  good  about  It  la 
that  It  la  not  experienced  as  the  product  of 
a  design  committee  nor  as  the  results  of  the 
efTorts  of  an  association  of  builders." 

Population  exploelons.  sprawling  subdivi- 
sions that  each  year  devour  new  reaches  of 
countryside  diminish  what  remains  to  Amer- 
icans in  terms  of  their  natural,  pristine  land 
mass — mapped  long  ago  as  slightly  more  than 
1.4  billion  acres. 

Proportionate  use  of  this  vast  land  area 
baa  changed  relatively  little  in  our  century 
nor  wUl  it  be  altered  too  significantly  by 
1980.  Urban  areas,  defined  aa  communities 
of  2,500  or  more  population,  occupied  23 
million  acrea  In  1000,  43  mllUon  acres  In  1950 
and  will  take  up  60  million  acres  by  1980. 

Public  recreation  areas  covered  only  five 
miiiirtn  acTsa  In  1900  but  had  expanded  to 
40  million  acres  by  1950  and  by  1980  are  ex- 
pected to  encompass  70  million  acres.  In 
land-vise  maps  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  a  projected 
1980,  grazing,  which  Is  a  rankly  Inefficient 
use  of  the  land,  has  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  the  largest  allocation  of  our  area. 

The  land  planner  la  coming  Into  hU  own 
and,  it  la  hoped,  will  provide  ample  space  for 
Americans  to  tramp  amid  comparative  seclu- 
sion at  tbrtr  own  gait  from  seashore  to  the 
majestic  heights  above  the  tlmberllne. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  quoted  by  Joelah  Strong  in 
"Our  CSountry,"  written  In  1885,  was  mildly 
scornful  of  American  faith  In  the  efficacy  of 
democracy  or  any  other  political  theory.  The 
reason,  Carlyle  said,  "why  your  laboring  folk 
are  so  happy  la  that  you  have  a  vast  deal  of 
land  for  a  very  few  people." 

We  no  longer  have  a  very  few  people  and 
the  people  are  not  compelled  to  work  the 
long  hotirs  they  did  in  Gordon's  ttme  or 
Carlyle's.  A  shorter  workweek  Is  Inevitable, 
affording  more  and  more  millions  an  oppor- 
tunity to  g^t  away  from  automation,  regi- 
mentation, sweltering  asphalt  and  the  op- 
pressive burdens  of  enduring  them. 

They  will  go — if  the  national  scenic  trails 
are  established — to  spots  within  easy  travel 
where  they  can  look  at  the  clean  sweep  of  a 
mountain  range  against  a  cloud-flecked  sky 
or  at  the  shimmering  surface  of  a  rustic 
lake  or  the  seemingly  endless  reach  of  an 
upland  meadow.  They  will  get  to  these  de- 
lights afoot  or  by  cycle,  unopposed  by  the 
demands  of  the  clock,  with  time  to  let  the 
eye  roam  from  the  arch  of  trees  above  to  side- 
step the  clump  of  violets  boldly  disputing 
with  them  the  path's  center. 

They  will  go  by  the  millions.  Some  of  them 
will  be  trained  naturalists  able  to  give  lAtln 
names  to  the  flora  they  encounter.  More, 
though,  win  admit  they  wouldn't  know  a 
poplar  from  a  pawi>aw  tree  but  this  will  never 
detract  a  whit  from  their  soul -satisfying 
pleasure  with  what  they  see  and  feel  about 
them.  In  another  way  they  are  saying,  "I  may 
not  know  much  about  art  but  I  know  what 
I  like." 

There  surely  must  be  some  deep-rooted 
significance  in  ttiat  man  has  given  the  nuttuMt 
"Sea  of  Tranquility"  and  "Sea  of  Serenity" 
to  two  major  areas  of  the  moon's  surface. 
There  are  few  such  place  names  on  hla 
earth  except  for  those  titled  by  Imaginative 
developers  at  suburban  acreage. 

The  costs  for  oatabllshing  and  then  main- 
taining national  scenic  tralU  available  for 
countless  Amerlcaiia  to  enjoj  la  small  Indeed, 
especially  when  contrsated  with  ttia  vast 


sums  deemed  essential  to  probe  outer  space 
of  highly  dubious  value. 

The  Congress  should  act  without  delay  to 
Implement  this  ambltiouB  program  which 
can  contribute  so  much  to  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  so  many.  Oratltude  will  not 
be  long  m  arriving  from  thcjee  who  discover 
the  pleasures  of  a  trail  system  nor  from 
those  who  will  use  It  many  years  from  now, 
all  of  whom  will  say  with  Omar  Khayy&m 
that  "wllderneas  were  paradise  enow." 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Btate  Department  Bulletin, 
an  article  by  Dr.  Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl, 
entitled  "The  Implications  of  Change  for 
United  States  Foreign  Policy,"  appeared. 
In  this  provocative  and  enlightening  ar- 
ticle. Dr.  Brzezinskl  raised  a  number  of 
Important  points  which  bear  considera- 
tion in  establishing  our  foreign  relations. 

We  are  all  aware,  I  am  certain,  that 
our  world  is  a  world  of  rapid  change. 
Often,  however,  we  fail  to  recognize  many 
of  the  qualities  that  make  our  era  rather 
unique  in  world  history.  These  factors 
must  be  examined  in  any  effort  toward 
achieving  world  peace. 

Dr.  Brzezinskl  points  out  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  stands  today  as  the  only  true 
global  power.  Only  our  Nation  is  involved, 
in  a  real  sense,  throughout  the  world. 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Communist  China  have  become  more  or 
less  regional  in  their  spheres  of  Influence 
and  much  more  preoccupied  with  in- 
ternal problems. 

Second,  Dr.  Brzezinskl  says  the  role  of 
universal  ideologies  in  international  rela- 
tions is  waning.  The  problems  confronted 
by  various  nations  differ  so  radically  that 
one  set  of  doctrines  cannot  be  realistical- 
ly applied  throughout  the  world.  Further, 
in  many  instances,  the  most  strategic 
concerns  are  material  in  nature  and  ex- 
pediency becomes  the  overriding  consid- 
eration. In  this  regard,  social  and  politi- 
cal differences  among  the  world  powers 
lose  their  significance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  alliances. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Brzezinskl  says 
we  are  witnessing  the  decline  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  nation-state  Idetd.  Man 
has — since  the  beginning  of  time — sought 
to  organize  himself  into  some  sort  of 
group.  A  view  of  world  history  reveals  a 
trend  toward  the  expansion  of  this 
grouping:  from  the  family,  to  the  village, 
to  the  town,  to  the  province,  to  the  na- 
tion. Today  we  see  a  mounting  orienta- 
tion toward  regional  associations.  This 
trend  Is  driven  by  myriad  contributing 
factors — among  which  economics  and 
communications  appear  most  significant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  point  is  one  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  me.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  that  we  develop  more  regional 
agencies  In   the  Pacific  community.  I 


agree  with  Dr.  Brzezinskl  that  a  growing 
desire  for  this  sort  of  organization  and 
afflllatlon  exists;  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions especially  seek  to  cooperate  in 
progress  toward  stability  and  Integrity. 
If  this  thrust  is  met  by  a  complementary 
desire  from  the  developed  nations,  such 
as  ourselves,  we  stand  to  make  great 
gains.  In  this  way,  we  have  before  us 
the  opportunity  to  bring  lasting  peace  to 
the  Pacific  community.  The  means  are 
simply  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship  and 
assistance.  The  end  would  be  a  group  of 
nations,  corporate  in  some  senses,  but 
individually  able  to  stand  alone,  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  may  look  with  pride  to  many 
achievements  already  realized  in  this  re- 
gard. The  United  Nations  established  In 
1952  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East — ECAFE — in  order  to 
promote  regional  cooperation  in  trade, 
in  commodity  production  and  export,  in 
shipping,  and  In  industrial  development: 
much  progress  has  come  from  this 
agency. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
"a  long-range  development  plan  for  all 
of  Southeast  Asia,  led  by  Asians,  to  im- 
prove the  life  of  Asians."  Many  other 
regional  organizations  have  contributed 
to  the  spirit  of  "community."  including 
the  Mekong  River  Basin  development 
project  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Co- 
operation Council;  and  more  are  in  the 
plarmlng  stages.  At  the  same  time,  trade 
among  nations  has  increased  vastly  and 
assistance  from  countries  with  strong 
economies  to  underdeveloped  nations  has 
fiourlshed.  A  real  foundation  has  been 
cemented — what  remains  is  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  Pacific  community  to  work 
together  in  the  construction  of  a  solid 
edifice  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
upon  it. 

These  three  qualities  of  the  present 
world  situation  have  great  importance 
for  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  have  a  responsibility,  as  the 
foremost  global  power,  to  remain  in- 
volved In  world  affairs,  yet  the  nature 
of  that  involvement  requires  serious  con- 
sideration. The  spirit  of  our  efforts  must 
be  one  of  community.  We  must  work  In 
cooperation  with  other  nations — both 
the  underdeveloped  and  the  stable  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  must  strive  vigor- 
ously to  reconcile  differences  existing  on 
all  levels.  We  must  address  ourselves,  es- 
sentially, to  narrowing  the  gap  that  ex- 
ists today  between  the  leading  govern- 
ments and  from  there  establish  a  basis 
for  lasting  friendly  relations.  Only 
through  a  sincere  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  the  world's  developed  nations  can 
we  ever  hope  for  lasting  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  Dr.  Brzezin- 
skl's  article.  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
fine  effort. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Implications  of  Chance  rot 

Foreign  Policy 

(By  Zblgnlew  Brzezinskl) 

(Note. — "What  Is  really  changing  in  Inter- 
national pontics?"  In  his  remarks  before  the 
Department  of  State's  national  foreign  pol- 
icy conference  for  editors  and  broadcaster* 
on  May  22,  Mr.  Brzezinskl,  a  member  of  the 
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Department's  Policy  Planning  Council, 
analyzed  five  major  changes  In  International 
politics  and  their  Implications  for  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  His  remarks  were  made  on  a 
"background"  basis,  and  he  has  edited  them 
for  publication  in  the  Bulletin.) 

International  politics  la  dominated  by 
crises.  The  result  Is  that  we  often  mistake 
these  crises  for  the  reality  of  International 
politics.  Going  from  crisis  to  crisis,  we  stnxply 
lose  sight  of  the  more  basic  and  often  more 
Important  changes  that  Imperceptibly  re- 
shape the  world  In  which  we  live. 

It  Is  uaeful,  therefore,  sometimes  to  pause 
and  ask  in  a  detached  way:  What  Is  the  na- 
ture of  our  era?  VSThat  Is  really  changing  in 
International  politics?  By  posing  these  ques- 
tions we  become  better  equipped  to  dlsctiss 
the  Implications  of  historical  trends  for  U.S. 
foreign  pwUcy.  Definition  of  a  broad  frame- 
work of  that  icind  in  turn  enables  us  to  see 
In  sharper  relief  our  true  Interests  and  goals 
In  q>eclflc  regions  of  the  world,  such  as 
Europe  or  Asia.  Accordingly,  In  these  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  first  turn  to  the  prob- 
lem of  change  In  International  politics  and 
then  discuss  the  ImpUcatlons  of  these 
changes  for  the  U.S.  ixieture  in  world  aflTalrs. 

As  I  look  at  international  politics,  I  see 
five  major  changes  taking  place,  together 
fundamentally  altering  the  nature  of  Inter- 
national relations  in  our  day.  The  changes 
are  not  obvious,  because  they  are  slow;  but 
their  cumulative  Impact  Is  moet  important. 

WANING    OF   OEOLOGICAL    CONTUCTS 

1.  The  first  involves  the  waning  of  ideo- 
logical conflicts  among  the  more  developed 
notions  of  the  world. 

Since  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
conflicts  between  states  have  been  pro- 
foundly emotionalized  by  mass  struggles  In- 
duced by  a  mixture  of  Ideology  and  national- 
Ism.  Where  that  mlxtxire  was  particularly 
Intense,  as  In  the  case  of  nazlsm,  Uie  conflicts 
which  resulted  were  particularly  bloody  and 
destructive.  By  and  large,  during  the  last 
150  years  or  so  relations  among  the  more 
advanced  states,  particularly  In  Europe,  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  emotionalizing  Impact 
of  absolute  doctrinal  answers  concerning 
most  of  the  basic  Issues  of  humanity. 

This  condition  Is  waning  due  to  a  variety 
of  factors. 

First  of  all.  nuclear  weapons  have  necessi- 
tated greater  and  greater  restraint  In  rela- 
tions among  states.  The  realization  of  the 
enormous  dectructlveness  of  nuclear  conflict 
has  had  a  most  sobering  effect  on  statesmen. 
Hitherto  one  could  calculate  the  coet  and 
the  potential  advantages  of  war;  today,  this 
sUnply  Is  no  longer  possible,  and  thus  even 
the  most  bitter  Ideological  hatreds  have  to 
be  restrained  by  common  sense. 

Secondly,  just  aa  Important,  we  are  re- 
alizing more  fully  that  social  change  Is  such 
an  enormously  complex  and  Interrelated 
process,  with  so  many  variables,  that  it  can- 
not be  reduced  to  a  few  simple  ideological 
formulas,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  stages 
of  IndustrlallzaOon.  Ideological  attitudes  are 
thus  giving  way  to  a  problem-solving,  en- 
gineering approach  to  social  change. 

Thirdly,  communism,  the  principal,  and 
until  recently  the  most  militant,  revolution- 
ary Ideology  of  our  day.  Is  dead — commu- 
nism Is  dead  as  an  Ideology  In  the  sense 
that  It  Is  no  longer  capable  of  mobilizing 
unified  global  support.  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
increasingly  fragmented  by  conflicts  among 
constituent  units  and  parties.  This  has  con- 
tributed to  ideological  disillusionment 
•niong  Its  members.  Communist  states.  Com- 
munist movements,  and  Communist  subver- 
rton  are  still  very  important  on  the  interna- 
tional scene,  but  Communist  Ideology  as  a 
*ltal  force  Is  no  longer  with  us. 

Revolutionary  movenvente  In  different 
I*rt8  of  the  world  Instead  relate  themselves 
fflore  speclflcally  to  local  radical  traditions 
■na  try  to  exploit  local  opportunities.  Thus, 


the  common  doctrine  and  Ita  alleged  uni- 
versal vaUdlty  are  being  diluted  by  specific 
adaptations.  The  process  la  destroying  the 
tinlversal  appeal  and  global  effectlveneee  of 
Ideology. 

All  of  that,  cumulatively,  prompts  the 
waning  of  the  Ideological  age  In  relaUons, 
particularly  among  the  developed  nations. 
The  role  of  Ideology  Is  still  quite  important 
in  relations  among  the  less  developed  states, 
where  problems  are  simpler,  where  Issues  can 
be  translated  Into  black-and-white  proposi- 
tions, and  where  absolute  doctrinal  cate- 
gories still  appear  superficially  relevant. 

SHIFT    m   »OCUS    OF   VIOLENCE 

2.  Closely  connected  with  the  waning 
ideological  conflicts  among  the  more  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  is  the  decline  of 
violence  among  these  states.  During  approxi- 
mately the  last  150  years,  the  International 
scene  has  been  dominated  by  conflicts  fought 
principally  among  the  more  advanced  and 
largely  European  nations  of  the  world.  The 
focus  of  violence  today  la  shifting  to  the 
third  world.  Increasingly,  conflicts  are  either 
between  some  of  the  developed  nations  and 
the  less  developed  nations:  or  increasingly, 
InstablUty  in  the  underdeveloped  world  Is 
Itself  the  source  of  global  tensions.  It  Is 
thus  a  basic  reversal  of  the  dominant  pat- 
tern of  the  recent  past. 

The  new  restraint  on  violence  displayed 
by  the  more  advanced  states  In  relations 
among  one  another  Is  also  largely  due  to 
the  nuclear  age.  It  ahould  be  acknowledged 
that  without  the  presence  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons a  major  war  probably  would  have 
erupted  In  the  course  of  the  last  20  years. 
Given  the  range  of  confllcta,  the  frequent 
tensions,  and  the  occasional  clashes  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
almost  any  other  era  In  history  a  war  be- 
tween them  probably  would  have  ensued. 
The  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  has  In- 
troduced an  overriding  factor  of  restraint 
into  relations  among  the  more  advanced 
states  and  has  helped  to  preserve  world 
peace. 

This  restraint  Is  still  largely  absent  In- 
sofar as  relations  among  the  less  develojjed 
states  are  concerned.  Moreover,  the  Ideologi- 
cal passions  and  the  nationalist  tensions 
have  not  yet  run  their  full  course;  and  con- 
sequently the  propensity  toward  total  reac- 
tions, total  commitment,  and  total  violence 
is  still  quite  lUgh. 

Without  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  Vietnamese  war,  It  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  generalization  made  above.  It  reflects 
the  shift  of  focus  In  global  affairs  from  con- 
flicts between  the  developed  states  to  a  con- 
flict that  Involves  a  wealthy  and  highly  ad- 
vanced country  In  an  effort  to  create  regional 
stability.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  become  totally  involved  in  the  con- 
flict stems  from  the  greater  realization  of  Its 
own  Interest  In  preserving  peace  in  the  nu- 
clear age  and  also  from  the  gradual  waning 
of  Its  Ideology,  which  weakens  its  sense  of 
total  Identification  with  every  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  world. 

TKKND    TOWARD    POSTNATIONALISM 

3.  The  third  generalization  is  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  are  witnessing  the  end  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  nation-state  on  the  inter- 
national scene.  This  process  Is  far  from  con- 
summated, but  nonetheless  the  trend  seems 
to  me  to  be  Irreversible.  It  Is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  security  Interdependence  among  aUled 
states.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  pisjchologlcal 
change.  People  through  history  have  ex- 
panded their  sense  of  identification.  At  first, 
men  Identified  themselves  with  their  fami- 
lies, then  with  their  villages,  then  with  their 
towns,  then  with  their  regions  and  prov- 
inces, then  'vlth  their  nations.  Now  Increas- 
ingly people  are  beginning  to  Identify  with 
their  continents  and  regions.  This  change 
has  been  Induced  by  the  necessities  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  of  the  technological 


revolution,  by  changes  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication— all  of  which  cause  people  to 
Identify  themselves  more  and  more  with 
wider,  more  globed  human  interests. 

GLOBAL    POWEB   OF   THE    VNITIU   STATES 

4.  The  fourth  major  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  ov.r  times  is  the  emergence 
of  the  United  States  as  the  preponderant 
world  power.  The  conventional  view  la  that 
since  1945  we  have  seen  three  basic  stages  of 
International  development:  First  of  all,  U.S. 
Buolear  monopoly;  secondly,  blopolarlty, 
based  on  two  homogeneous  alliances  rigidly 
confronting  each  other;  and  now  Increasing- 
ly polycentrlsm.  with  many  states  playing 
the  International  game. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  a  wrong  perspective; 
In  fact,  the  sequence  has  been  the  opposite. 
The  first  postwar  era — 1945-50 — was  essen- 
tially a  polycentrlc  era.  The  Unled  States  was 
largely  disarmed.  It  had  a  nuclear  monopoly, 
to  be  sure,  but  Its  nuclear  power  was  essen- 
tially apocalyptic;  It  was  not  applicable — ^it 
was  only  usable  In  circumstances  which 
everyone  wished  to  avoid — hence  it  was  not 
politically  relevant.  The  United  States  was 
disarmed.  It  was  only  beginning  to  be  in- 
volved in  Europe,  hardly  Involved  In  Asia — 
and  there  were  still  two  major  empires  on.the 
scene,  the  French  and  the  British.  The 
Russians  were  asserting  their  regional  control 
over  Central  Europe,  but  they  were  not  yet 
Involved  In  Asia.  Asia  Itself  was  In  turmoil. 
Tbia  truly  was  the  polycentrlc  era. 

It  gave  way  to  the  era  of  blpolarlty.  of  di- 
chotomic confrontation,  if  you  will,  between 
two  alliances — one  led  by  the  Soviet  Umon, 
one  led  by  the  United  SUtes.  The  Soviet 
Union  during  this  time  acquired  nuclear 
capacity,  and  under  Khrushchev  It  misjudged 
Its  nuclear  power  and  attempted  to  pursue 
between  1958  and  1962  a  policy  designed  to 
assert  Soviet  global  supremacy.  These  years 
were  dominated  by  the  Soviet  effort  to  throw 
the  West  out  of  BerUn,  to  put  missiles  in 
Cuba  and  to  force  a  showdown.  However, 
Khrushchev  discovered  In  1962  that  the 
Soviet  Union  sUU  had  only  apocalyptic 
power.  Its  nuclear  power  was  not  relevant 
when  faced  with  U.S.  power,  which  by  then 
had  become  much  more  complex  and  much 
more  usable  In  a  far  greater  diversity  of  situ- 
ations. 

Thus  in  the  last  few  years  the  United 
States  successfully  stared  Khrushchev  down 
in  Cuba,  It  protected  Its  Interests  In  the 
Dominican  BepubUc  and  In  the  Congo — and 
today  It  Is  doing  It  In  Vlet-Nam.  Tet  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  dare  to  react  even  In 
the  area  of  Its  regional  domination:  Berlin. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  In  effect  a  re- 
gional power,  concentrating  primarily  on 
Europe  and  on  the  growing  danger  from 
China.  Our  power  during  this  ensiUng  period 
has  become  applicable  power,  with  a  long- 
range  delivery  system,  with  the  means  of 
asserting  itself  on  the  basis  of  a  global  reach. 

Moreover,  recent  years — and  this  la  much 
more  important — have  witnessed  continued 
economic  growth  In  this  country:  they  have 
seen  the  expansion  and  appearance  on  the 
world  scene  of  U.S.  technological  know-how. 
Increasingly,  the  U.S.  way  of  life,  our  styles, 
our  patterns  of  living,  are  setting  the  ex- 
ample. Today.  If  there  is  a  creative  society  In 
the  world.  It  Is  the  United  Statea— in  the 
sense  that  everyone,  very  frequently  with- 
out knowing  it.  Is  imitating  It.  However, 
paradoxically  because  the  United  States  is 
the  only  global  power,  it  finds  It  Increasingly 
difficult  to  concentrate  Its  resources  or  Its 
policy  on  any  specific  region  of  the  world. 
This  often  creates  sharp,  dilemmas  and  dif- 
ficulties with  which  we  will  have  to  Uve  be- 
cause our  Involvement  is  also  a  major  factor 
of  stability  In  the  world. 

THE    GBOWING    FRAGMENTATION    OF    THE    WORLD 

5.  The  fifth  major  change  involves  the 
growing  fragmentation  of  the  world,  not  only 
between  the  developed  states  and  the  under- 
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Aeveloped — which  U.  of  course,  much  talked 
about — but  the  Increortnjt  fragmentation  of 
the  developed  world.  I  b»v«  particularly  In 
mind  the  growing  dlfferenoa  between  the 
United  States  and  the  reet  of  the  adyanced 
world.  The  United  Statee  U  becoming  a  new 
society,  a  society  no  longer  shaped  by  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Industrial  process  on  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life.  That  impact  still 
shapes  European  Ufe;  If  you  look  at  the 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  European  -po- 
lltlcal  elite.  If  you  look  at  proWeins  of  em- 
ployment or  unemplojrment  or  welfare.  If  you 
look  at  efforts  to  create  greater  access  to 
education  In  Europe — all  of  these  are  mani- 
festations of  the  lmp>act  of  the  Industrial 
process  on  a  formerly  rural  and  traditional 
society. 

The  United  Statee  1«  no  longer  in  this  kind 
of  hlstortcMl  era.  Increasingly,  our  social 
dilemmas  are  of  leisure,  well-being,  automa- 
tion, psychic  well-being,  alienation  of  the 
youth  (usually  from  well-to-do  middle-class 
families) .  All  of  that  Is  connected  with  a 
standard  of  living  which  has  become  rela- 
tively stable  and  high,  connected  with  a 
society  which  !•  well-to-do  but  in  many 
respects  baa  new  dilemmas  of  purpose  and 
meaning.  We  are  becoming,  in  effect,  a  poet- 
Industrlal  society,  in  which  computers  and 
communications  are  shaping  more  and  more 
our  way  of  life.  Our  education  and  our  Image 
of  the  world  are  shaped  more  by  tele- 
vision and  leas  and  less  by  sequential,  logical 
media  such  as  books  and  newspapers.  If  the 
Europeans  are  today  experiencing  the  auto- 
mobile revolution — which  extends  physical 
mobUtiy — Americans  are  undergoing  an  elec- 
tronic revolution,  which  extends  our  senses 
and  nervous  systems. 

All  of  this  induces  new  perspectives  and 
new  attitudes  and  sharpens  the  difference 
between  ua  and  the  rest  of  the  developed 
world.  It  alao  creates  underlying  tension,  in 
addition  to  the  obvious  problems  of  foreign 
policy,  such  as  the  Kennedy  Round,  the 
problem  of  NATO,  the  problem  of  East- West 
relations,  and  so  forth. 

U.8.  rOEKIGK  POLICY  IN  A  TIME  OF  CHANCE 

If  there  la  any  merit  In  this  highly  gener- 
alized analysis  of  the  nature  of  change  tn  our 
time,  what  are  its  Implictaions  for  UjS.  for- 
eign policy? 

First  of  all,  ve  should  not  become  Ideologi- 
cal latecomers.  We  have  tradltlontdly  been 
the  pragmatle  society,  free  of  Ideological 
shackles.  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  now  we 
succumbed  to  internal  and  external  Ideologl- 
sation,  either  because  of  belated  antl-Com- 
mimlst  rigidity  at  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nist world  l«  becoming  fragmented  or  because 
of  radical  reactions  to  internal  dilemmas, 
the  new  dilemmas  of  a\xr  society  that  I  spoke 
about.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  these  new 
dllemmaa,  inherent  in  the  United  States' 
becoming  a  new  type  of  society,  were  Ir- 
sponded  to  on  the  basis  of  essentially  ir- 
relevant, outmoded,  19th-century  Ideological 
fonnulatloDB.  Tea,  this  Is  the  great  danger, 
particularly  with  the  New  Left,  which  Is 
looking  for  Ideological  guidance  and  only  too 
often  turns  to  outmoded  anarchistic,  Trot- 
skyite,  or  nihilistic  doctrines,  doctrines  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  the  new  dilemmas  of 
our  society. 

Secondly,  in  our  foreign  policy  we  ought  to 
avoid  the  prescriptions  of  the  extreme  right 
or  the  extreme  left.  The  right  only  too  often 
says,  erroneously,  that  to  protect  a  better 
America  we  ought  to  stay  out  of  the  world. 
The  New  Left  says  that  to  build  a  better 
America  we  have  to  stay  out  of  the  world. 
Both  are  wrong,  because  today  our  global 
involvement  and  our  preponderance  of  power 
Is  such  that  our  dlslnvolvement  would  create 
international  chaos  of  enormous  proportions. 
Our  involvement  is  a  historical  fact — there  la 
no  way  of  ending  It.  One  can  del>ate  about 
the  forms  it  ought  to  take,  alx>ut  Its  scope 
an,d  the  way  it  Is  applied,  but  one  cannot  any 
longer  debate  in  absolutist  terms  should  we 
or  should  we  not  be  involved. 


Thirdly,  we  should  not  underestimate,  be- 
cause of  our  own  historical  formation,  the 
role  of  revolutionary  nationalism  in  the 
world.  While  we  have  to  pursue  the  task  of 
building  a  world  of  cooperative  communities, 
we  have  to  realize  that  revolutionary  nation- 
alism is  a  stage  of  development  which  in 
many  cases  cannot  be  avoided.  We  should 
therefore  be  very  careful  not  to  get  over- 
Involved  in  canfllcta,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  pitched  against  revolutionary  national- 
isms, making  us  appear  as  impediments  to 
social  change. 

This  raises  the  extremely  complicated 
Issue  of  Intervention.  Under  what  conditions 
should  we  or  should  we  not  Intervene?  It  is 
extraordinarllf  dlfflcxilt  to  define  clear-cut 
criteria;  but  as  a  broad  generalization,  it 
might  be  said  that  intervention  Is  Justified 
whenever  its  absence  will  create  regional  in- 
stability of  expanding  proportions.  It  has  to 
be  Judged  largely  on  Its  International  merits 
and  not  In  terms  of  specific  domestic  conse- 
quences within  individual  states.  It  is  that 
distinction  which  Justifies  Intervention — It 
Is  that  distinction  which  warrants  our  In- 
volvement today  In  the  effort  to  create  re- 
gional stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Fourthly,  In  seeking  ties  with  the  devel- 
oped nations  of  the  world,  particularly  with 
Western  Europe,  we  have  to  emphasize  In 
addition  to  specific  political  and  security  ar- 
rangements. Increasingly  efforts  addressed  to 
the  fundamental  social  dilemmas  which  are 
Inherent  In  the  widening  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Evirope.  We  ought 
to  try  to  share  and  distribute  our  new  knowl- 
edge and  technological  skills,  because  this  is 
the  unique  asset  of  the  postlndustrial  society. 
At  the  same  Bme  we  should  try  to  make  the 
industrial  sooletiea  more  aw€ure  of  the  novel 
character  of  our  problems.  By  learning  from 
us  they  can  perhaps  avoid  some  of  our  dif- 
ficulties. We  have  to  forge  new  social  bonds, 
especially  between  our  younger  generation 
and  the  younger  Europeans — and  urgently  so, 
for  we  are  at  a  time  in  history  when  the  two 
continents  find  themselves  in  different  his- 
torical eras. 

Finally,  to  apply  these  remarks  cumula- 
tively and  briefly  to  Eiirope:  Since  the 
ideological  age  is  waning,  since  the  developed 
world  is  increasingly  becoming  the  zone  of 
tranquility,  aJnce  the  United  States  Is  play- 
ing a  predominant  role  In  the  world,  and 
since  we  are  In  a  new  historical  era  which 
gives  us  special  assets,  it  is  oiir  task  to  de- 
velop a  broader  approach  for  Europe,  the  pur- 
pose of  which,  as  the  President  bald  on  Oc- 
tober 7th, »  Lb  to  end  gradually  through  recon- 
ciliation the  cold  war,  a  remnant  of  the  civil 
war  that  has  divided  the  most  advanced 
I>arts  of  the  world  for  the  last  160  years. 

Thus  we  need  to  adapt  the  Atlantic  con- 
cept to  the  post-cold-war  era.  We  should 
strive  increasingly  to  shape  a  community  of 
the  developed  nations  which  will  contain 
four  basic  components:  The  United  States; 
a  more  homogeneous  and  integrated  West- 
em  Europe  in  close  ties  with  the  United 
States  but  also  in  increasingly  close  linkage 
with  Eastern  Europe;  an  E:a8tem  Europe 
which  will  graduany  begin  to  stand  on  Its 
own  feet  and  engage  in  subreglonal  Integra- 
tion more  independently  of  the  Soviet  Union 
while  in  turn  retaining  its  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  a  Soviet  Union  which  would 
also  be  drawn  into  ccnBtructlve  relationships 
with  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Only  by  developing  such  a  community  of 
the  develoi>ed  nations,  of  which  Japan  should 
naturally  be  a  member,  can  we  try  to  assure 
a  measure  of  order  to  a  world  which  other- 
wise will  be  Increasingly  dominated  by  chaos. 
If  we  look  20  years  ahead,  we  can  see  clearly 
a  challenge  to  the  survival  of  organized  so- 
ciety in  several  parts  of  the  world.  When  we 
look  20  yeaiv  ahead  in  the  developed  parts 
of  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  United 


States,  where  the  scientific,  technological, 
medical,  and  chemical  revolutions  are  pro. 
greasing  most  rapidly,  we  can  Increasingly  see 
a  challenge  to  the  individual  as  a  mysterioua, 
autonomous  human  being. 

We  cannot  effectively  respond  to  these 
twin  challenges  If  we  are  at  the  same  time 
preoccupied  with  ideological  and  doctrinal 
conflicts  which  no  longer  have  much  rele- 
vance to  the  fundamental  concerns  of  our 
day.  Olven  th^^  traditional  American  quest 
for  human  freedom  and  today's  U.S.  global 
power,  we  have  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  take  the  lead  in  responding  to 
these  twin  challenges. 


>  For  President  Johnson's  address  at  New 
York.  N.T..  on  Oct.  7.  1966,  'Sfe  Bulletin  of 
Oct.  24.  1066.  p.  622. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  all  American  spas.  Is  still 
going  strong.  While  visitors  no  longer 
pack  their  finery  In  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
throngs  are  a«  numerous  and  lively  as 
ever,  for  Saratoga,  just  as  In  the  Gay 
Nineties,  Is  "where  the  action  Is." 

For  those  who  want  "action"  in  the 
special  sense  meant  by  "Improvers  of  the 
breed."  there  is  the  thoroughbred  racing 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Rac- 
ing Association  throughout  the  month  of 
August.  There  Is  also  a  full  schedule  of 
harness  racing  from  June  through  Octo- 
ber. 

Since  pre-Revolutlonary  days,  Sara- 
toga has  been  known  throughout  the 
world  for  Its  healthful  baths  and  healing 
waters.  The  State  maintains  a  beautiful 
complex  for  those  wishing  to  take  its 
baths. 

While  horseraclng  Is  still  the  No.  1  at- 
traction of  the  city,  a  new  business  came 
on  the  scene  last  year  and  Is  luring  more 
and  more  visitors  to  this  city  of  health, 
history,  and  horses.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
new  Performing  Arts  Center  In  Saratoga 
Springs.  Having  received  national  pub- 
licity since  its  official  opening  in  1966,  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  has 
provided  moments  of  magnificent  artistic 
achievement  to  countless  people  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  all  those  who  helped  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center.  Their  recognition  and  encourage- 
men  of  the  creative  arts,  has  been  a  real 
boon  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  has  fur- 
ther enhanced  New  York  State  as  the 
music  capital  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  finest  articles  I  have  read 
on  the  new  performing  arts  center  was 
written  recently  by  Mr.  Prank  Sullivan, 
a  distinguished  writer  and  native  Sara- 
toglan,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  for  many  years.  While  re- 
garded as  a  humorist  of  the  first  rank, 
he  Is  also  a  man  of  charm,  vitality  and 
warmth,  known  and  loved  by  all.  I  kno» 
of  no  one  who  is  held  In  higher  regard 
than  Prank  In  my  hometown.  We,  in 
Saratoga,  are  proud  of  him. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  Mr.  Sullivan's  stimulating  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Saratoga,"  In  which  he 
has  offered  a  persuasive  appraisal  of  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center. 

The  article  follows: 

Saratoga 
(By  Frank  Sullivan) 

In  the  1930s  Dr.  Serge  Kousseviteky  came 
to  Saratoga  early  for  several  sununers, 
leased  a  house  and  took  a  thorough  rest 
cure  and  course  of  mineral  baths.  Then,  re- 
lazed  and  restored,  the  maestro  Journeyed  on 
to  Tanglewood  to  lead  his  Boston  Symphony 
In  the  August  concerts  there.  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  It  was  a  friendly  and  neighborly 
thing  for  my  home  town,  Saratoga,  to  act  as 
physician  and  masseur  and  get  Tanglewood's 
illustrious  chief  in  top  shape  for  the  season, 
and  I  was  glad,  remembering  the  many 
pleasant  evectlngs  when  I  tiad  sat  on  the 
lawn  at  Tanglewood  listening  to  him  and 
tbe  Boston  Symphony  make  splendid  music. 
At  tbe  same  time  I  had  a  slightly  envious 
feeling  that  since  Dr.  Kousseviteky  found 
Saratoga  so  healthful  and  attractive  he 
owed  it  to  us  to  stay  here,  send  for  his 
musicians  and  give  his  concerts  to  Saratoga. 
This  was  the  last  word  in  pipe  dreams  and 
wishful  thinking.  Other  Saratoglans  and 
friends  of  Saratoga  had  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  dream  of  a  summer  music 
festival  for  the  Spa  but  at  that  time  nobody 
saw  any  possibility  of  the  dream  becoming 
reality. 

But  It  has.  Wonderfully  and  bountifully  it 
has  come  true  In  a  measure  to  astonish  the 
most  incorrigible  optimist.  In  July  of  1966 
the  Spa  became  the  sunamer  home  of  the 
illustrious  New  York  City  Ballet  and  In 
August  came  the  great  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra. I  could  not  say  Just  when  the  dreaming 
and  the  wishful  thinking  left  off  and  some- 
one took  that  first  actual  step  leading  to  1966 
and  the  birth  of  The  Saratoga  Performing 
Arts  Center.  So  many  have  had  a  share  in  it 
that  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  anyone 
as  the  master  mind,  but  one  thing  Is  clear. 
If  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  had  not 
thrown  the  Influence  of  the  State  behind  the 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center,  and  If  In 
addition  he  and  his  brothers  had  not  made 
such  handsome  personal  contributions,  the 
task  would  have  been  much  more  dlflBcult. 
The  State  contributed  the  site  on  which  The 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  stands  and 
spent  nearly  a  million  dollars  readying  It.  It 
was  fitting  that  it  was  Governor  Rockefeller 
who  officiated  at  the  groundbreaking  for  The 
Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  amphi- 
theatre on  June  30, 1964. 

For  me.  I  think  the  first  tangible  evidence 
that  something  very  fine  might  happen  came 
one  autumn  night  a  few  years  ago  when  an 
audience  crowded  the  Spa  Theatre  to  hear 
Edward  Vlllella  talk  about  the  ballet  and  to 
watch  him  and  Patricia  McBride  dance  ex- 
cerpts from  familiar  ballets,  to  music  from  a 
record  player.  It  was  a  miniature  ballet  per- 
fomance  In  itself,  by  two  artists  whose 
stature  has  steadily  Increased  as  their  careers 
progress.  (Notice  that  1  did  not  say  their 
stature  had  progressed  by  L«aps  and  Bounds: 
it  took  some  self-control  to  refrain,  but  I 
managed  il!  Many  of  those  present  that  night 
were  more  or  less  familiar  with  ballet.  Some 
were  not.  But  for  many  of  us  that  was  the 
moment  when  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center  became  a  reality;  a  tiny  reality  but  a 
reality  nonetheless. 

The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  is 
the  greatest  boon  Saratoga  has  been  granted 
In  many  a  year.  In  fact  It  Is  one  of  the  four 
great  milestones  In  the  long  histwy  of  the 
J«ort.  The  first,  on  a  day  in  1767,  when 
»«Miawk  braves,  whoee  tribe  had  long  known 
Mthe  healing  powers  of  the  waters  at  Sara- 
wga,  carried  their  ailing  friend,  Sir  William 
"wnaon,  here.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to 
«Me  the  cure,  and  It  worked.  He  arrived  on 


a  Utter  borne  by  his  Indian  friends  and  left, 
able  to  walk.  Thus  was  the  Spa  launched  on 
its  long  career  as  a  health  reeort.  The  second 
milestone?  That  came  on  a  sununer  day  In 
1863  when  the  first  race  was  run  at  Saratoga, 
starting  the  resort  on  Its  century-long  career 
as  one  of  the  greatest  racing  centers  In  the 
country. 

The  third  milestone  came  in  1909  when 
New  York  State  put  a  stop  to  the  depletion 
of  the  springs  by  private  interests,  took  over 
ownership  of  them  and  began  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Spa  park  in  a  glade  of  which  the 
handsome  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 
amphitheatre  now  stands.  And  now,  the 
fourth  milestone,  the  coming  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  tc  make  the  Spa  their  summer  home. 
Long  may  they  thrive  here! 

The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  Is 
the  sjmibol  and  precursor  of  a  new  era  In 
Saratoga,  a  token  of  Its  emergence  from  the 
past  and  Its  entrance  upon  a  future  its 
friends  hope  will  be  asTiotable  as  its  past 
was.  Tbe  old  days  are  gone,  not  only  in  Sara- 
toga but  everywhere.  The  advent  of  the  auto- 
mobile at  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  tran- 
quil Saratoga  of  the  great  hotels  to  which 
guests  came  in  June  and  settled  down  to  stay 
all  summer,  taking  the  waters,  walking  out 
to  the  racetrack  or  rocking  placidly  on  the 
verandas  of  the  hotels.  Those  hotels  disap- 
peared one  by  one,  anachronisms  succumb- 
ing to  the  March  of  So-Called  Progress.  First 
went  Congress  Hall,  tbe  Kensington,  the 
Clarendon,  the  Windsor  and  others.  Then,  in 
1946.  the  famous  United  States  fell  victim 
and  last  and  perhaps  finest  of  them  all.  the 
Grand  Union,  which  was  knocked  down  In 
1952. 

Knocked  down  unnecessarily,  it  is  said. 
Learning  that  the  Grand  Union  ws«  to  go, 
a  wealthy  friend  of  Saratoga  whose  family 
has  long  been  prominent  In  racing  offered  to 
buy  the  hotel,  planning  to  restore  it.  But  the 
wreckers  who  had  got  possession  of  the  hotel 
reacted  to  this  generous  offer  by  hoisting  the 
price;  the  philanthropist  withdrew,  and  the 
hotel  came  down.  So  runs  the  story.  That 
tragedy  still  rankles  Saratoga. 

The  town  has  been  noted  for  Its  elm- 
shaded  avenues.  They  are  not  as  elm-shaded 
these  days  as  they  were  before  the  con- 
founded elm  blight  arrived,  though  Saratoga 
is  not  alone  In  suffering  from  this  pest.  Many 
elms  have  had  to  be  taken  down  but  new 
trees — maples,  this  time — are  being  planted 
to  replace  them.  A  series  of  fires  has  also 
plagued  the  town  in  the  past  decade  and 
Broadway  still  bears  the  scars.  One  of  the 
worst  destroyed  Convention  Hall,  a  majestic 
auditorium  which  in  its  lengthy  life  had  been 
host  to  many  historic  political  conventions 
and  other  gatherings.  A  new  convention  hall 
and  civic  center  is  planned. 

The  big  hotels  on  Broadway  gave  the  street 
a  kind  of  grandeur  which  was  lost  when  they 
departed.  If  the  visitor  who  comes  to  see  the 
ballet  or  hear  a  concert  comes  into  town  and 
notices  an  undue  number  of  gaps  where 
buildings  had  stood,  they  are  not  all  the 
results  of  fires.  An  urban  renewal  project  Is 
underway  and  unsightly  old  buildings  in  the 
center  of  the  town  are  being  razed.  The  plan- 
ners hope  eventually  to  give  Broadway  a 
handsome  face  lift. 

Gone  Is  Canfield's.  the  most  sumptuous 
palace  of  chance  Saratoga  has  ever  seen.  The 
Casino  still  stands.  In  Congress  Park,  and  is 
now  the  property  of  the  city.  Canfield's  was 
a  dignified  establishment  and  Richard  Can- 
field  himself  was  a  dignified-looking  man,  so 
sedate  that  the  painter  Whistler  called  him 
"His  Reverence."  As  a  boy  in  short  pants, 
along  with  others  of  my  set,  I  would  stand 
outside  the  Canfleld  entrance  in  that  Pleis- 
tocene Age  to  watch  the  Vanderbilts  and 
other  swells  drive  up  for  dinner  and  am  eve- 
ning of  roulette  or  faro.  The  only  celebrity 
we  appleknocker  urchins  could  Identify  was 


LlUian  Russell.  How  could  even  a  small  boy 
miss  that  lovely  and  optilent  vision?  But  we 
never  crowded  around  for  autographs,  as  the 
intrepid  youth  of  today  would.  We  would 
have  gotten  our  ears  pinned  back  by  the  Can- 
fleld gendarmerie  If  we  had.  One  remembers 
too  the  raucous  and  frenetic  gaiety  of  the 
1920'6  when  the  town  was  wide  open  and  the 
roulette  wheels  clicked  at  a  doeen  plush  ca- 
sinos, and  some  not  so  plush.  Gone  are  the 
croupiers  of  yesteryear  but  the  citizen  bent 
on  speculation  can  of  course  still  try  his  luck 
at  either  the  flat  track  or  the  Raceway,  where 
the  trotters  perform  In  the  evening.  All  this 
quite  legally  now,  with  the  benlson  of  the 
State — and  with  an  internal  revenue  agent 
close  by  the  pari-mutuel  window  to  collect 
Uncle  Sam's  share  In  case  you  win  more  than 
9600. 

The  Spa  has  never  been  blessed  with  any- 
thing like  the  Performing  Arts  Center.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  resident  orchestra  Sara- 
toga has  seen  was  conducted  by  Victor  Her- 
bert at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  played 
nightly  on  the  court  veranda  of  the  Grand 
Union  during  the  season.  There  Is  a  pretty 
story  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  strolling  In  the 
garden  of  the  hotel  one  night  after  his  con- 
cert when  he  overheard  a  young  lover  say  to 
his  lass  (or  vice  versa)  "Kiss  me  again!" 
Inspired  by  love's  young  dream  Mr.  Herbert 
went  Instantly  to  his  room  and  composed  his 
famous  "Kiss  Me  Again."  Aged  parties  wiU 
recall  with  nostalgia  Mme.  Frttzi  Scheff  sing- 
ing that  tender  love  song  in  "Mile.  Modiste." 
Others  more  recently  may  have  undergone 
less  Inspired  renditions  of  the  classic  by  off- 
key  sopranos  under  the  delusion  that  they 
could  trill  ft  as  well  as  Fritzl  did. 

Before  The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Cen- 
ter became  a  reality  there  were  a  few  Nervous 
NclUes  who  feared  the  ballet  and  the  orches- 
tra oould  not  compete  with  the  races.  They 
suspected  the  summer  visitors  would  be  too 
busy  evenings  figuring  tomorrow's  winners. 
These  Oassandras  were  wrong.  Visitors  at- 
tending the  races  here  last  summer  were  dili- 
gent patrons  of  the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts 
Center  and  wealthy  summer  cottagers  and 
horseowners  have  from  its  Inception  been 
among  the  most  generous  contributors  to 
the  nuDre  than  $4,000,000  it  took  to  establish 
The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center,  In  any 
cose  there  oould  be  no  thought  of  depending 
entirely  on  Saratoga  patronage.  The  Thru- 
way  and  the  Northway  superhighways  have 
made  access  to  Saratoga  many  times  easier 
than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago,  and  enables 
the  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center  to  draw 
its  audiences  from  an  area  with  a  population 
of  25,000.000. 

Thus  Saratoga  moves  briskly  into  a  new 
era.  The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Center 
moves  through  its  second  season.  The  old 
racetrack  out  Union  Avenue  obeervee  its 
104th  birthday  this  year,  and  Is  going 
stronger  than  ever,  Skldmore  College,  which 
from  modest  beginnings  a  half  century  ago 
has  occupied  an  increasingly  large  sector  of 
the  town's  center,  has  outgrown  that  area 
and  Is  bursting  at  the  seams.  So  it  made  the 
Intrepid  but  wise  decision  some  years  ago  to 
pack  up  bag  and  baggage  and  move  two  miles 
to  the  other  side  of  town,  to  a  new  campus 
affording  plenty  of  room  for  the  expansion 
Skldmore  must  be  prepared  for  in  the  coming 
decades.  The  move  Is  well  under  way  and 
in  due  course  the  handsome  new  campus  will 
be  occupied.  It  may  be  some  kind  of  a  first 
that  an  entire  college  stages  a  moving  day 
on  so  grand  a  scale  but  it  is  all  l>eing  done 
smoothly  and  expeditiously  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Palamountaln.  Skid- 
more's  new  and  energetic  president. 

Last  year  the  talkative  brook  in  Geyser 
Park  near  The  Saratoga  Performing  Arts  Cen- 
ter amphitheatre  struck  Maestro  Ormandy  as 
a  potential  disturber  of  his  concerts  and 
engineers  accordingly  took  appropriate  stepe 
with  dams  and  other  contrivances  to  hush 
Us  babbling  while  the  ooncerts  were  on.  The 
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ralas  hxtt  te«D  coptoua  tUa  spring  atul  Hie 
brook  iMM  b«0&  bebaylng  botaterously.  In  a 
manner  <»•  f««ls  sure  tbat  Alfred  Ixvd 
Tennyson,  sola  proprtetor  at  tbe  poetic  rlgnts 
to  brooks,  would  frown  on,  but  no  doubt 
Vae  engineers  wtu  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
•queldi  tb«  brook  again.  Maestro  Omiandy 
haa  one  oonsolatton:  airplanes  are  not  a 
meitace  hM«.  I  recall  the  Intermittent  bed- 
lam at  the  Lerwlaohn  Stadium  concerts  when 
airplanes  from  liSOuardla  Field  roared  orer- 
bead  In  the  middle  of  a  symphony. 

So  e;od^>eed  to  Walanchlne  and  Qrmandy 
and  the  ScLratoga  Performing  Arte  Center  In 
their  second  season. 


Captive   Nations   We«k 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  founding  of  our  Republic,  n.S. 
citizens  have  proudly  proclaimed  their 
belief  in  man's  right  to  live  In  freedom 
with  Individual  liberty.  The  great  pa- 
triots of  our  American  Revolution,  the 
authors  of  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
were  inspired  by  a  single  precept — that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  have 
inalienable  rights  to  Ufe,  liberty,'  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  order  that  Amer- 
icans might  be  free  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  our  forefathers  molded  a 
democratic  government,  of  the  people, 
propelled  by  the  principle  of  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Since  the 
birth  of  our  Nation,  the  American  people 
have  prospered  imder  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment For  nearly  200  years,  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed  has 
elevated  the  United  States  of  America 
Into  a  position  of  being  the  strongest, 
most  prosperous  nation  in  the  world  to- 
day. We  Americans  have  faith  in  self- 
government.  The  daring  experiment  of 
our  American  colonies  was  unequivocally 
successful 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  so  ada,- 
mantly  deplore  the  situation  of  the  many 
subjugated  peoples  on  this  earth.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  we  cry  out  against 
aU  forms  of  dictatorship  and  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that,  in  1959,  the  TTJS.  Congress 
Issued  a  resolution  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week.  Each  year  during  the 
third  week  in  July,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  give 
special  tribute  to  some  23  nations  whose 
citizens  are  not  free.  We  extend  to  thes« 
captive  peoples  our  heartfelt  compassion 
and  we  reassert  our  strong  beUef  that  no 
government  of  one  nation  has  the  moral 
or  ethical  right  to  impose  its  governing 
system  on  the  peoples  of  another  nation. 

The  week  of  July  ie-22,  1967,  Is  the 
ninth  observance  of  Captive  Nation* 
Week,  and  we  of  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  all  UJS.  citizens  and  free- 
dom-lovlng  peoples  tbe  world  over,  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
for  all  mankind.  In  the  words  ot  Presi- 
dent JohMon'i  last  Captive  Nation* 
Week  proclamation: 


We  give  retiewed  devotion  to  tbM  just 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  «»tt.tr>nAi  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty. 


Fairneii  Doctrine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Emergency    Labor  Dupule  Sitaation       ^^^-  ^^-  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 


I 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  rail- 
way labor  dispute  of  1963  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  recommendation  that  amounted 
to  compulsory  arbitration,  I  stated  as 
follows : 

The  President's  message  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Joint  Resolution  Introduced  pur- 
suant to  that  message,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  compulsory  arbitration  and  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  until  after  the  1964  election. 
The  adoption  of  the  Administration's  res- 
olution seems  sure  to  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
esses in  tran«portatlon,  and  perhaps  sets 
a  precedent  In  all  Industries. 

Unfortunately,  this  prediction  has 
turned  out  to  be  true,  and  the  course  of 
labor  relations  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try has  been  downward  ever  since.  It 
has  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  ad- 
ministration says,  and  the  Senate  echoes, 
that  no  solution  other  than  compulsory 
arbitration  is  possible.  To  me  this  is  de- 
featism and  admission  that  we  are  un- 
willing to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the 
"entire  emergency  labor  relations  pic- 
ture in  the  United  States  today.  That 
picture,  unfortunately,  has  developed  to 
the  point  where,  in  a  major  industry, 
there  are  few  disputes  that  can  be  set- 
tled without  intervention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
difficulty  with  this  is  that  the  prospect  of 
governmental  interference  being  vir- 
tually assured,  or  even  worse,  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  being  certain  as  It 
is  under  House  Joint  Resolution  559, 
neither  management  nor  labor  will  have 
Incentive  to  lay  their  cards  on  the  table 
to  see  where  are%s  of  agreement  may 
be  arrived  at  and  what  eventual  settle- 
ment can  be  worked  out  between  the 
parties. 

In  spite  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
delay  that  has  already  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  brief  strike  that  we  have 
had,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  Congress 
can  and  should  immediately  find  a  better 
solution.  As  a  temporary  expedient,  the 
alternative  offered  by  the  gentleman 
frcHn  Florida  IMr.  Pepper],  offered  this 
opportunity  and  continues  to  offer  it. 
For  these  reasons,  I  could  not  support 
House  Joint  Resolution  559,  since  It  is 
my  conviction  that  it  will  lead  to  a  weak- 
ening of  collective  bargaining;  and  col- 
lective bargaining  is  an  absolute  essential 
of  our  private  enterprise  system.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  Congress  Is  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  this  situation.  Let  us  hope 
that  even  though  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 559  is  about  to  become  law,  we  will 
continue  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
seek  for  better  solutions  to  the  emer- 
gency labor  dispute  situation. 


or  SOtJTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Carolina  Broadcasters  Association,  meet- 
ing at  their  20th  annual  summer  conven- 
tion, unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission's  recent  application  of  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  cigarette  advertising. 
This  resolution  is  a  most  timely  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  the  South  Carolina 
broadcasters,  and  I  was  highly  impressed 
with  its  thoughtful  and  well-considered 
message.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  to  the 
people  of  the  country: 
Resolution  Unanimot7si,t  Adopted  bt  South 

Cabolina  Broadcastebs  Association.  Mth- 

TT.E  Beach.  S.O.,  Jitlt  10,   1967 

We,  the  Broadcasters  of  South  Carolina 
gathered  for  our  State  Convention,  are  aware 
that  the  Commlselon's  ruling  In  the  WCBS- 
TV  case  has  as  Its  basic  and  worthy  objec- 
tive the  attainment  of  an  informed  audience 
with  respect  to  controversial  Issues  of  public 
importance.  The  ruling  does  not  require  tlie 
broadcaster  to  provide  equal  time  to  those 
who  oppose  his  advertising  of  cigarettes,  nor 
does  It  force  upon  the  broadcaster  the  selec- 
tion  of  any  self  appointed  adversary. 

Nevertheless  we  view  with  deep  concern 
the  novel  extension  of  Commission  authority 
to  stand  in  Judgment  of  articlee  of  com- 
merce, as  distinguished  from  Issues  of  public 
controversy. 

The  American  system  of  broadcasting  U 
made  possible  by  advertiser  support.  Adver- 
tisers will  not  long  remain  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision If  each  paid  announcement  triggers 
a  contentious  reply. 

The  Commisalon  action  discriminates 
against  broadcasting.  Newspaper,  magazine 
and  other  Important  adverUstng  medla^all 
beyond  reach  of  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion— will  continue  to  afford  the  cigarette 
advertiser  an  unhampered  means  to  convey 
his  message. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  a  more 
appropriate  administrative  body  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  to  regulate  advertis- 
ing copy.  The  rulings  of  that  agency— and 
Its  Cease  and  Desist  orders  are  Issued  after 
deliberate  hearings  Involving  expert  knowl- 
edge, and  access  to  laboratory  analysis. 
Moreover,  the  P.  0.  O.  and  the  broadcaster 
have  historicaUy  taken  notice  at  P.  T.  C. 
rulings,  and  broadcasters  have  required  con- 
formity to  these  rulings  on  the  part  of  their 
advertisers. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved— that  the  South 
Carolina  Broadcasters  Association — respect- 
fully expreeeea  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission: 

1 )  lU  solemn  oonclualon  that  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  should  not  be  applied  to  the  ad- 
vertising of  articles  of  ootnmerce,  and 

2)  that  the  Commission  should  promptly 
clarify  the  practical  application  of  its  ciga- 
rette ruling  by  making  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  broadcasters'  Judgment  will  alone 
determine  whether  he  lias  discharged  his 
responsibility  to  Inform  hla  audience, 

S)  and  finally,  that  the  Commission  will 
henceforth  rely  upon  the  Federal  lYade 
Commission  or  other  appropriate  federal 
agency,  having  Jurisdiction  over  all  advertis- 
ing media — to  regulat*  the  advertising  of 
prodttcta  In  Interstate  commerce. 
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Mr.  Traett  Thomai,  of  Bif  Spriac,  Tex^ 
Wonders  Wbat  Hat  Happened  to  Our 
Coanbr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  made  an  address  In  Dallas  to 
tbe  chamber  of  commerce  entitled  "What 
Is  Happening  To  Our  Coimtry?"  It  was 
received  with  an  overwhelming  response 
which  served  to  point  out  to  me  that 
there  were  a  great  deal  more  concerned 
citizens  than  I  thought  there  were. 

Today's  mail  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Truett  Thomas,  of  Big  Spring,  Tex., 
a  veteran  of  World  War  n,  a  patriotic 
citizen,  and  one  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  state  of  our  Nation,  and  one  who 
gave  his  only  son  in  Vietnam.  I  commend 
it  to  every  Member  of  this  body  for  their 
consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bio  Spring,  Tex.. 

July  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Dun  E.  Teaoiie. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Teaoui:  Having  Just  finished 
reading  your  remarks  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  AprU  38,  1967  regarding  Viet- 
nam, I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time  regarding  Vietnam  and  other 
world  situations. 

Here  Is  a  little  background  on  myself.  I  am 
67  years  of  age  and  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n.  I  am  not  now  a  member  of  the  Dwnocratic 
Party,  the  Republican  Party,  the  John  Birch 
Society  or  any  other  organization  that  Is  not 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  Americanism  as 
was  first  outlined  In  the  original  Declaration 
of  Independence.  In  other  words,  I  am  an 
American  for  America.  My  boy  was  killed  in 
service  in  Vietnam  on  the  14th  of  AprU  1066 
and  I  would  like  to  console  myself  by  realiz- 
ing that  he  did  not  die  In  vain.  We  have 
numerous  citations,  medals,  etc.;  including 
the  Bronze  Star.  Purple  Heart  and  some  Viet- 
nam medals  which  testify  of  bis  service  to 
his  country. 

For  years  I  was  Adjutant  of  the  local 
American  Legion  Poet,  Howard  County  355, 
and  immediately  following  World  War  II  the 
American  Legion  stood  for  something  as  did 
many  organizations  at  that  time.  I  think  you 
realize  without  my  saying,  that  all  organiza- 
tions including  our  Federal  Government  have 
deteriorated  patriotically  speaJclng  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return.  As  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  and  an  active  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  my  prime  objective  for  years  and 
years  in  Big  Spring.  Texas  has  been  that  of 
fighting  communism.  I  agree  with  you  one 
hundred  per  cent  that  communism  must  be 
eradicated  In  Vietnam  the  same  as  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But,  Mr.  Teague.  let's 
face  reality  and  call  "a  spade  a  spade"  and 
"communism  communism"  regardless  of 
where  It  may  be  found.  I  see  no  difference 
in  a  communist  In  North  Vietnam  or  Wash- 
ington, DC.  or  Big  Spring  Texas.  So.  this 
brings  me  to  the  question  that  I  have  wanted 
•omeone  to  answer  since  the  death  of  my 
only  son  in  Vietnam.  Why  spend  our  boys 
Uvea  and  untold  billions  of  dollars  fighting 
-  communism  in  Vietnam  and,  at  the  very  same 
moment  aiding,  abetting,  condoning,  flnan- 
rtnp  o»id  protectlnji  communism  in  the 
United  States? 

1  say  that  our  Federal  Government  is  doling 
•U  of  these  things  to  assist  communism  In 


the  United  States  when  they  not  ccUy  permit 
but  foster  and  perpetuate  victory  mwrhw^ 
rlota,  strikes  and  many  otber  forma  of  oom- 
munlst-backed  actlvlttes.  I  can  remember 
at  the  end  of  World  War  U,  bad  ^r»"«>«>^ 
burned  tbe  American  Flag  or  deaUoyed  It  In 
any  manner,  they  would  have  been  handled 
promptly  and  permanently  right  on  the  spot. 
What  has  happened  to  our  "good  ole  Ameri- 
can way  of  life"  when  it  was  right  that  we 
handled  people  for  belittling  our  flag,  our 
nation  or  our  Government  in  any  shape  form 
or  fashion. 

Let's  face  It  Mr.  Teague,  a  few  of  you 
honest  law  makers  In  Washington  have  lost 
contrcd  to  the  communist-sponsored  ele- 
ments who  have  tied  this  ooimtry  up  in  such 
manner  that  It  wUl  never  be  straightened 
out.  I  believe  that  we  should  have  a  law 
which  would  make  It  an  automatic  sentence 
of  deportation  to  anyone  belonging  to  the 
Communist  Party  In  the  United  Statee.  But. 
If  such  bUl  were  proposed,  I  dare  say  that 
you  would  not  get  a  total  of  alx  votes  In  both 
houses  for  passage  of  such  bUl;  and  If  It 
were  passed,  before  it  oould  be  signed  It 
would  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  tbe 
higheet  Tribunal.  I  reiterate — 1  hate  commu. 
niam  In  every  shape  whether  It  be  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  White  House  or  our  local 
church — a  oonunvinist  is  a  communist  re- 
gardless of  his  habitant.  You  and  I  know  the 
war  could  be  won  In  Vietnam  m  a  matter  of 
hours;  so,  please  tell  me  why  tbls  war  must 
be  prolonged  taking  the  llvee  of  our  men 
and  costing  us  bUllons  of  dollars  while  we 
cultivate  communism  on  every  hand  in  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States? 

I  gave  my  only  son.  what  has  Washington. 
DC.  given? 

Sincerely. 

TatTETT  Thomas. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
observed  Captive  Nations  Week  annually 
since  1959  because  it  Is  legally  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  86-90.  In  so  doing  we 
are  not  merely  indicating  a  mechanical 
expression  of  regret  and  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  the  captive  milUons  in  East- 
em  and  Central  Europe.  In  Asia,  and  In 
the  Caribbean.  As  a  people  placing  a  su- 
preme value  on  our  rights  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  on  the 
light  to  self-determination,  we  feel  a  sin- 
cere and  personal  desolation  at  the  con- 
dition of  the  peoples  of  such  countries  as 
Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine. 
Czechoslovakia.  I^atvla,  Estonia,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Albania, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  Tibet. 

A  popular  belief  today  is  that  Commu- 
nist Russia  has  relaxed  her  grip  on  the 
captive  sateUite  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Yet  nation  after  nation 
Still  languishes  under  the  whip  of  Com- 
munist tjTanny ;  millions  have  borne  for 
decades  and  still  must  bear  the  bitterness 
of  economic  deprivation,  political  op- 
presslon.  and  religious  persecution.  Oc- 
casionally a  Captive  Nation  will  rise  in 
rebellion  against  Its  oppressor,  only  to  he 
quickly  smothered  by  the  harsh  liand  of 
Communist  colonialism. 

However,  the  battle  between  Commu- 


nist imperialists  and  peace-loving  na- 
tions is  not  always  a  flagrant  conflict. 
More  often  it  Is  a  subtle  aggression,  pit- 
ting mind  against  mind,  Ideology  against 
ideology — for  communism  can  only  tri- 
umph when  It  has  totally  Indoctrinated 
the  individual  and  has  made  entire  peo- 
ples slaves  of  party  propaganda. 

We  condemn  the' policies  of  commu- 
nism which  deprive  proud  peoples  of  na- 
tional and  individual  liberties,  which 
have  no  re6i>ect  for  Individual  convic- 
tions, which  destroy  human  dignity.  We 
pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  ci^ive  nations 
of  the  world,  many  of  whcMn  have  been 
forced  to  serve  their  Communist  masters 
through  decades  of  anguish.  A  majority 
of  the  youth  in  the  Communist  world 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience the  freedom  and  strength  oi 
democracy.  Their  only  contact  with  the 
liberties  cherished  by  all  Americans  has 
t)een  through  the  memories  of  parents 
and  aged  relatives.  Many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  communism  will  die 
without  regaining  the  nationhood  they 
covet  and  the  civil  Ubertles  which  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

The  privileged  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  hardly  imagine  the  iMuren 
existence  led  by  the  captive  peoples.  But 
nonetheless  we  fight  beside  them  in  spirit 
in  their  battle  for  liberation,  and  we  will 
never  be  content  imtil  they  Join  us  hi  the 
ranks  of  free  nations. 


Pottage  Stamp  in  Honor  of  25<Mi  Anai- 
vertary  of  Israel  Pntnam,  American 
Patriot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNKTnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  year 
marks  the  250  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  American  patriot  and  Revolutionary 
War  hero,  Israel  Putnam.  The  deeds  of 
this  defender  of  democratic  ideals  are 
SO  legendary  that  they  have  become  in- 
corporated into  our  national  folklore. 

His  exploits  Include  the  oft-repeated 
account  that,  upon  hearing  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  he 
lelt  his  plow  In  the  middle  of  the  field  he 
was  cultivating  and  started  for  the  scene 
of  action  without  even  taking  time  to 
change  his  clothes.  At  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  it  was  Israel  Putnam  who 
gave  the  famous  order,  "Don't  shoot  until 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes." 

Putnam  was  bom  on  January  7,  1718, 
at  Danvers,  Mass.  He  settled  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  around  1740  and  lived  there  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  served  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  later  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel.  Following  this  he 
was  active  In  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  In 
1774  was  named  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  In  Brooklyn, 
Conn.  Putnam  is  credited  with  the  arm- 
ing of  Connecticut  after  the  seizure  of 
munitions  at  Boston  by  General  Gage  in 
1775.  He  also  served  in  command  at 
Bunker  Hill.  Upon  Joining  the  Continen- 
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tal  Army  when  the  Revolution  started 
he  wu  aiWnted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  He  died  on  May  19,  1790.  In 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Israel  Putnxun  embodied  the  spirit  of 
freedom-loving  men  of  all  centuries  and 
epitomized  the  essence  of  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  which  gave  birth  to  oiur 
Nation  and  have  sustained  It  ever  since. 
His  willingness  to  come  immediately  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  at  its  hour  of  greatest 
peril  and  his  unselfish  devotion  in  his 
Natiqn's  service  have  been  a  continuing 
source  of  Inspiration  for  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican patriot  should  be  observed  by  the 
issuance  of  an  appropriate  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp.  The  vaUant  sacri- 
fices which  our  Armed  Forces  are  making 
in  Vietnam  today  are  in  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  patriotism  established  by  men 
such  as  General  Putnam.  By  noting  the 
accomplishments  of  this  noble  son  of 
Connecticut,  we  shall  be  giving  added 
meaning  and  dignity  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  ova  present-day  heroes. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a  special 
postage  stamp  in  commemoration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Israel  Put- 
nam. 


Department  of  TransportalioB 
AppropriatioB  Bill,  1968 


more  necessary  than  the  additional  cut- 
ter. 

In  the  past,  our  oceanography  pro- 
gram has  been  so  fractured  that  it  need- 
ed coordination.  Because  of  this  scatter- 
ing of  responsibility.  Congress  approved 
the  creation  of  a  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Council  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Vice  President 
HtricpHREY.  This  council  is  now  in  being 
and  Is  currently  reviewing  our  Nation's 
objectives  in  the  field  of  oceanography. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  it  would  agree 
that  the  Coast  Guard's  new  oceano- 
grapiiic  vessel  could  play  a  vital  role  in 
our  overall  oceanography  program.  I 
hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
make  the  necessary  study  to  which  they 
refer  in  their  report  on  the  coordination 
of  oceanographic  activities.  If  they  check 
with  the  Marine  Resources  Council,  I 
believe  the  committee  will  conclude  that 
construction  of  an  oceanographic  vessel 
is  more  urgent  than  construction  of  an 
additional  cutter. 

I  hope  that  an  amendment  will  be 
accepted  restoring  the  oceanographic 
vessel. 


Panama  Canal  Treaties 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

The  House  In  Cotninlttee  ot  the  Whole 
Hoiiae  on  the  State  of  the  TTnlon  had  under 
oonatderatloa  the  blU  (HJt.  1146fl)  making 
approprlatlonB  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatlan  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968,  and  for  other  purpoeee. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolans]  for 
his  splendid  handling  of  the  difficult  job 
of  subcommittee  chairman — he  has  done 
a  fine  job  of  navigating  in  treacherous 
waters. 

And  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proposal  contained  in 
this  bill  to  construct  two  high-endurance 
Secretary-class  cutters  at  $14.5  million 
each  instead  of  one  cutter  and  one  $12 
million  oceanographic  vessel. 

The  oceanographic  research  vessel  was 
to  have  replaced  the  obsolete  Evergreen. 
a  30-year-old  ice  patrol  vessel  now  used 
for  both  Ice  patrol  work  and  scientific 
data  collecting. 

If  the  proposed  appropriations  go 
through— to  build  the  cutter  instead  of 
the  research  vessel — It  will  mean  the 
Evergreen  will  not  be  decommissioned 
as  she  should  be.  Work  in  rigorous  arctic 
climates  calls  for  a  sturdy  and  safe  ship 
with  up-to-date  equipment 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  reviewed  the  Coast  Guard 
recommendations  and  concurred  that 
the  new  oceanographic  veesel  was  much 


There  wiU  be  three  new  treaties.  One  pro- 
Tides  for  tlie  surrender  of  United  States 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Z<Mie,  which 
Roosevelt  took  "in  perpetultjr"  and  which 
has  stuck  In  the  craw  o>f  every  Panamanian 
since.  It  would  give  Panama  a  share  in  run- 
ning the  present  canal  and  any  future  one, 
and  reportedly  would  place  the  canal  In  a 
U.S.-Panamanian  authority.  The  other  trea- 
ties deal  with  arrangements  for  a  sea-level 
canal  and  for  the  defense  of  the  2sone  and  Its 
neutrality. 

A  great  deal  of  spreadeegle  oratory  will  be 
heard  before  these  treaties  are  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  but  they  will  eventually  have  to 
be  accepted  becaruse  what  the  Panamanians, 
correctly  ot  Incorrectly,  consider  Canal  Zone 
Imperialism  cannot  survive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAi.iroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  quiet  di- 
plomacy and  friendly  persuasion  all  too 
often  go  unheralded,  while  any  interna- 
tional failure  is  prominently  headlined 
and  deplored. 

Recently,  after  21/2  years  of  patient 
negotiation,  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama, quietly  and  without  fanfare,  have 
agreed  upon  three  new  treaties  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  They  are  designed  to  re- 
move inequities  which  have  been  con- 
stant irritants  to  friendly  relations  with 
our  Central  American  neighbors  ever 
since  the  Canal  Zone  was  established. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  reminds  us  of  the  opportunity 
we  now  have,  with  both  magnanimity 
and  goodwill,  to  support  our  Govern- 
ment's very  sensible  and  constructive 
proposal  for  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  editorial  follows: 

Hew  Panama  Treatt 

Our  1903  treaty  with  Panama,  going  back 
to  the  time  of  Theodore  "I  took  the  canal" 
Roosevelt,  has  been  renegotiated  and  em- 
bodied in  three  new  agreements  which  have 
been  reached  after  2V4  years  of  effort.  A  new 
understanding  with  Panama  bad  to  be  ar- 
rived at  if  friction  over  the  canal  was  to  be 
removed,  and  It  is  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  that  it  has 
produced  one. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  never  enjoyed  an 
entirely  unclouded  legitimacy.  By  replacing 
its  original  birth  certificate  with  a  new  one. 
the  negotiators  intend  to  give  Panama  a 
share  in  the  administration,  management 
and  operation  of  the  canal  and  so  hope  to 
eliminate  tin  tension  and  bad  feeling  that 
brought  on  riots  In  the  Canal  Zone  in  lOM 
and  led  to  a  ttiree -months  break  In  diplo- 
matic relations. 


Progress  ia  AatomobUe  Liability 
Insurance  Noted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  CAHILL 

or   NTW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RESENTATrVE3 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
previous  occasions  I  have  directed  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  complex 
social  problems  presented  by  automobile 
liabilil^  insurance  and  regulation  of  this 
industry  by  the  several  States.  On  those 
occasions  I  have  indicated  my  convic- 
tion that  State  regiilatlon  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  has  often  been  InsufQcient 
to  protect  the  public's  interest  In  reason- 
able rates,  a  competitive  insurance  mar- 
ket and  a  solvent,  responsible  industry. 
However,  I  shoiild  like  to  note  that  re- 
cently, in  my  own  State,  New  Jersey, 
steps  have  been  taken  which  will  do 
much  to  promote  the  public's  interest  in 
effective  insurance  industry  regulatloa 
Although  not  required  by  law  to  con- 
duct public  hearings  on  applications  lor 
insurance  rate  Increases,  State  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Howell  has  adopted  such  a  policy  of  free 
expression  where  major  rate  increases 
are  sought. 

The  first  public  hearing  on  a  proposed 
rate  increase  took  place  yesterday. 
Wednesday,  July  19.  In  another  un- 
precedented act.  Governor  Hughes  ap- 
pointed special  counsel  to  represent  the 
public  interest  in  opposing  a  20-percent 
rate  increase  requested  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  Underwriters. 

It  was  my  great  pleasiu^e  to  appear  be- 
fore the  commission.  I  found  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  conducted  in  the  objec- 
tive, dignified  atmosphere  necessary  to 
appropriately  balance  the  Insurance  In- 
diistry's  Interest  in  a  reasonable  profit 
with  the  public  interest  in  fair  rates  and 
adequate  coverage.  In  adopting  this 
policy.  Commissioner  Howell  has  not  only 
assiired  the  New  Jersey  public  of  a  forum 
where  it  may  present  its  case,  but  also  he 
has  assured  that  the  commission's  deci- 
sions, now  and  in  the  future,  will  be 
made  with  full  knowledge  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  necessary  facts. 

It  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  the  progres- 
slveness  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
and  the  administration  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Banking  and  In- 
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gurance  that  no  insurance  company  In- 
aolvencies  have  occurred,  and  that  con- 
cellation  or  nonrenewal  of  policyholders 
oQ  the  basis  of  race.  age.  sind  nationality 
are  pwDhibited  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  public  hearings  on  proposed 
rate  hearings  will  serve  to  continue  and 
more  effectively  enforce  such  policies. 

In  commending  Commissioner  Howell, 
I  can  do  no  less  than  express  my  hope 
that  other  State  insurance  commission- 
ers will  permit  free  expression  and  pre«5- 
entatlon  of  the  public's  views  and  analy- 
ses in  the  rat^naking  process. 


Job  Corps  CoBtribatioi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  July  1, 1967,  Issue  of  the 
Corpsman  newspaper  at  the  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center  recently  came  to  my  at- 
tention. 

It  was  from  a  graduate  of  the  center, 
Pvt.  Ken  E.  Price,  who  is  now  an  Army 
paratrooper  in  Vietnam.  He  writes  the 
editor  of  the  Corpsman  to  praise  the 
staff  of  the  Gary  Center  for  working  so 
sincerely  and  diligently  with  him  and  to 
ttlute  the  Job  Corps  and  all  those  as- 
sociated with  it. 

Significantly,  he  also  writes  that  his 
years  at  the  Gary  Center — which  many 
of  you  know  is  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district — ^were  the  most  wonderful 
of  his  civilian  life.  He  reflects  that  he 
feels  the  staff  at  Gary  really  cared  about 
xmeone  who  wanted  to  improve  himself. 

It  is  very  heartwarming  for  us  to  know 
of  a  letter  such  as  Private  Price's  and 
It  gives  great  satisfaction  to  know  our 
efforts  and  those  of  the  Job  Corps  meant 
to  much  to  this  young  man. 

Many  underprivileged  youngsters  have 
never  had  anyone  really  care  about  them 
before  they  came  to  Job  Corps,  and  it  Is 
evident  from  the  young  soldier's  letter 
that  the  center  was  able  to  supply  this 
basic  need. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  center  went 
much  further  by  giving  back  to  society  a 
capable,  responsible  American  who  now 
feels  that  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  the 
commitments  of  the  Nation  that  gave 
blm  a  second  chance. 

A  copy  of  Private  Price's  letter  follows : 
Fkom  Vietnam 

Well,  here  I  am  writing  you  a  short  note 
»t  last.  I  arrived  in  this  country  the  23rd 
MKl  have  been  on  the  go  ever  since.  The 
westher  U  hot  plus  Ifs  stiu  winter.  Our 
winter  here  is  hotter  ttian  a  Texas  summer. 

1  «U11  think  of  you  wonderful  people  at 
G"y.  That  l8  the  only  place  I  really  feel  at 
Mme.  I  walked  through  life  for  two  years 
tnere  and  It  was  the  most  wonderful  experl- 
«oc«  of  my  teenage  years  as  a  civilian.  People 
«i«re  care  about  someone  trying  to  Improve 
™«!U.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  If  the  world 
o*a  nacre  people  who  work  sincerely  with  a 
PWon  as  those  at  the  Gary  Center  do.  then 
•Mw  would  be  a  brighter  place  in  life  for 
•vwylsody. 

T>»1»  Is  a  U.S.  eoldier  talking  from  his  heart 


and  with  experience,  sayli^  to  the  Corpemen 
that  the  Job  Corpa  is  a  place  where  every 
person  can  find  a  hope  and  a  chance  for  a 
new  and  better  life,  no  matter  what  was  in 
the  past.  I  salute  each  person  working  with 
the  Job  Oorpe  and  all  the  Oorpsmen  who  are 
working  to  better  themselves. 

Pvt.  KxN  K.  Pack, 

US.  Paratrooper. 

VnCTNAM. 

(EnrroB's  Noxx. — Pvt.  Pace  is  a  former  Gary 
(Tex.)  Corpsman.) 


Populations  of  UJf.  Member  Nations 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  XLUMoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  26,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  of  each 
of  the  122  nations  tliat  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  organization.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
this  table,  as  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  data  interest- 
ing, informative,  and  instructive. 

Please  note  that  62  members,  a  major- 
ity, have  a  total  population  of  148,722,- 
000,  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  add  six  more  mem- 
bers to  make  68.  we  find  that  they  have 
a  total  population  of  196,813.000.  almost 
3,000,000  fewer  than  that  of  our  own 
country. 

Eighty-two  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  323,504,000  and  cast  two-thirds 
of  the  votes. 

California,  the  largest  of  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States  in  population,  has 
18,918,000  inhabitants.  Ninety-five  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
fewer,  ranging  from  the  Maldive  Islands' 
98.000  to  South  Africa's  18.881,000. 

New  York  City,  the  headquarters  of 
the  international  body,  has  a  population 
of  7,960,000.  Each  of  the  69  smallest 
members  of  the  United  States  has  fewer 
inhabitants,  although  these  countries 
comprise  seven  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  organization's  total  membership. 

The  United  States  has  more  than  any 
single  one  of  the  121  other  coimtries,  ex- 
cept India,  that  are  enrolled  in  the 
United  Nations,  yet  any  individual  mem- 
ber can  kill  our  vote — even  the  Maldive 
Islands,  which  have  considerably  less 
than  a  fourth  sis  many  people  as  I  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  table  follows: 

United   Nations  Tnembers  population 
[In  thousands] 

1.  Maldive  Islands. 93 

2.  Iceland 192 

3.  Barbados   245 

4.  Malta   317 

6.  Luxembourgh 333 

6.  Gambia    333 

7.  Kuwait 467  ' 

8.  Gabon 470 

9.  Botswana 57a 

10.  Cyprus   698 

11.  Guyana    647 

la.  Congo    (ex-Prench) 840 

13.  Lesotho 869 

14.  Trinidad  and  Tobago 976 

15.  Mauritania   1,000 

16.  Liberia   1.068 


United  Nations  members  population — Oon. 
[InthouMLQcU] 

17.  Mongolia   1,087 

IB.  Panama 1.287 

19.  Costa    Rica 1,463 

20.  Togo 1,880 

21.  Libya    1, 677 

22.  Nicaragua   1,685 

23.  Jamalc*   1,827 

24.  Albania 1.86S 

26.  Singapore    1.890 

26.  Jordan   1,978 

27.  Central   African  RepubUc 2!  088 

28.  Paraguay 2,094 

29.  Dahomey 2,244 

30.  Sierra  Leone 2,290 

31.  Honduras 2.363 

82.  Lebanon 2,490 

33.  Somalia   3,500 

34.  Israel 2!  635 

35.  New    Zealand 2.698 

36.  Uruguay . 2,  749 

37.  Burundi 2!  800 

38.  Ireland 2.881 

39.  El  Salvador '_  s!  000 

40.  Laos    8.000 

41.  Rwanda   S.  073 

42.  Chad 3,307 

43.  Niger 8.433 

44.  Senegal 3.490 

45.  Guinea 3,500 

46.  Ivory  Coast 3.600 

47.  Norway 8.741 

48.  BoUvia I  3,' 751 

49.  Dominican   RepubUe 3,754 

50.  Zambia 3,780 

61.  Malavrt  4,000 

62.  Tunisia 4.458 

53.  Guatemala 4^575 

64.  MaU    41676 

55.  Finland 4  626 

56.  Haiti    4]  660 

57.  Denmark 4.835 

58.  Upper  Volta 4,858 

50.  Yemen 8.000 

60.  Syria 6.120 

61.  Cameroon 6.210 

62.  Ecuador 6.328 


A  majority  of  the  members 
has  


63.  Cambodia 

64.  Malagasy  Republic. 

65.  Austria ._ 

66.  Uganda 

67.  Ghana 

68.  Sweden 


Less     than     population     of 
United  States 


148,  723 

6.300 
6.336 
7.255 
7,561 
7,740 
7.789 


196.  813 


69.  Cuba 

70.  Saudi  Arabia. 

71.  Bulgaria 

72.  Iraq 

73.  Greece 

74.  Byelorussia   . 
76.  Chile 

76.  Venezuela 

77.  Malaysia 

78.  Belgium 

79.  Kenya 

80.  Hungary 

81.  Nepal    

82.  Tanzania   ... 


7.833 

8.000 

8,227 

8,262 

8,500 

8.533 

8,800 

9,030 

9,395 

9.499 

9,643 

10.  160 

10.  294 

10,515 


A  two-thirds  majority  has..       323,  504 


83.  Ceylon 

84.  Algeria 

85.  Peru 

86.  China  (Nationalist). 

87.  Netherlands 

88.  Morocco   

89.  Australia    

90.  Sudan 

91.  Czechoslovakia 

92.  Afghanistan 

93.  Congo    (ex-Belgian). 

94.  Colombia 

95.  South  Africa 


11.233 
11,290 
12.011 

12,  767 
12.921 

13.  323 
13,  705 

13.  940 

14.  194 
15,350 

15.  986 
18.068 
18,881 
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United  tftttiona  members  population — Con. 
(In  tbouHuids] 

90.  Boouni* — 18.106 

97   TugOsUTlA 19. 7M 

98.  OaniuU ^9.9X9 

99.  ■tblopU 22.690 

100.  AzguttlnA   - 23.691 

101.  Portucal 23.064 

102.  Iran - 2*.  1»0 

108.  Burma 26,  34« 

104.  Bgypt 30.  064 

106.  TbaUand 80.  691 

106.  Turtey  —  31.391 

107.  PolUld 31.619 

108.  Spain    - 32.403 

109.  PhlllpplnM —  33.477 

110.  M«loo    _ -  42.231 

111.  Uktmln*   45.100 

112.  France    50.789 

118.  Italy    - - 52.931 

114.  Nigeria 67.600 

118.  united  Kingdom 61.725 

lie.  BraaU   M-**™ 

117  Jmpaa  98,710 

118,  PaMatan    104.138 

119.  Indoneala 108.000 

lao.  SOTlet  XXnton  — 178.286 

121,  united  SUtea —  -  199,693 

122.  mdU *99.000 

Total    2.466,000 

Flgurea  Include  overaeas  provincee,  colo- 
nies, etc  In  caae  of  France.  Netherl&ndB. 
PMtugal,  UUted  Kingdom,  etc.  Note  that 
Byeloruaela  and  Ukraine,  each  of  which  has 
a  vote,  are  listed  separately  from  Soviet 
Union,  wboee  total  population  Is  231,869.000. 


If  ever  any  of  xia  feel  that  the  observa- 
tion on  our  part  of  Captive  NatiODS 
Week  has  no  meaning  let  him  remember 
the  determination  of  the  Poles  not  to  let 
their  religion  die  In  a  state  where  to  ex- 
press anything  but  mindless  acceptance 
of  the  ofQclal  Communist  dogma  that 
"religion  is  the  opiate  of  the  masses"  la 
an  act  of  extreme  political  and  personal 
courage  fraught  with  danger.  It  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  rededlcate  myself  to  the 
principles  of  personal  freedoms  and  to 
express  my  deepest  hope  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  all  men  everywhere 
can  Join  us  In  living  in  free  societies  un- 
der governments  expressing  the  will  of 
the  people  which  they  serve. 
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Mr.  WINN.  Blr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with 
my  oc^eagues  in  observation  of  the  third 
week  oi  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  1«  dUBcult  In  the  extreme  for  most 
Americans  to  understand  what  it  is  like 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Individual  freedoms 
upon  whksh  our  society  Is  based  and  it  is 
easy  to  take  for  granted  the  fact  that  a 
third  of  the  peculation  of  the  earth  live 
under  political  systems  in  which  these 
liberties  are  denied  and  denigrated  by 
Conjnunlst  systems  of  government.  Who 
among  us  could  ever  be  content  to  live 
under  a  system  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  express  criticism  of  his  leaders  in  the 
press.  In  which  he  would  not  be  free  to 
Join  an  Independent  labor  union,  or  wor- 
ship God  as  he  chose.  Recall,  if  you  will, 
that  it  was  only  last  year  that  the  Poles, 
traditionally  a  pe<H)le  of  deep  Christian 
roots,  attempted  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  a  thousand  years  of  Christian- 
ity in  Poland.  The  Communist  govern- 
ment of  that  captive  nation  attempted  to 
put  every  Impossible  impediment  in  the 
way  of  the  success  of  that  deeply  signi- 
ficant celebration,  and  would  not  even 
allow  Pope  Paul  to  come  to  Poland  to  offi- 
ciate. Nevertheless,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Communists,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Poles,  of  all  ages.  Joined  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  millennium 
showing  the  world  that  their  deep  devo- 
tion remains  even  after  two  decades  of 
Communist  rule. 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe, 
recently  gave  the  commencement  ad- 
dress at  Shaw  University  in  Raleigh.  N.C, 
I  think  the  Commissioner's  message  to 
the  Shaw  graduate  deserves  wider  at- 
tention, and  I  hope  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  a  few  moments  to  read  it  and 
I  now  insert  it  in  the  Record: 

Amzkica's  Crucial  Lesson  ' 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe  IT,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner   of    Bducatlon,    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
First  of  all  1  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased 
I  am  to  be  here.  My  two  years  of  residence  In 
North  Carolina  brought  me  an  acquaintance 
with  its  coxintryslde  and  Its  people — and  this 
opport\inlty  to  renew  that  acquaintance  Is  a 
great   personal   pleasure.    It   Is   more   than 
that — It  Is  a  chance  to  express  my  aiH>recla- 
tlon   to  msiny  people  who  have  helped   me 
to    understand    some    of    the    problems    of 
America,  problems  about  which  I  sh&ll  speak 
at  greats  length  today. 

Another  reason  I  am  glad  to  be  here  stems 
from  a  brochure  about  Shaw  UnlTerslty 
which  I  saw  Just  recently.  Its  opening  para- 
graphs read  as  follows : 

"In  1963.  when  Dr.  Jcuxiee  E.  Cheek  came 
to  Raleigh  to  assimie  the  presidency  of  Shaw 
University,  there  was  Justifiable  reaaon  to 
wonder  why  he  bothered  to  come  at  all.  The 
century-oid  private  school  was  some  $300,000 
in  debt:  nMst  of  the  buildings  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  deterioration;  student  and 
faculty  morale  was  at  an  all-time  low;  and 
the  school's  accreditation  was  about  to  be 
removed. 

"Some  people  thought  that  Dr.  Cheek  had 
come  to  Shaw  to  supervise  the  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  the  aged  college." 

Such  candor  Is  rarely  encountered  In  pub- 
lications sponsored  by  educational  institu- 
tions. As  one  who  has  read  a  great  number 
of  them,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  usual  college 
catalog  leaves  the  impression  that  there  are 
only  three  eminent  institutions  of  higher 
education  Ic  the  western  hemisphere:  Ox- 
ford. Cambridge,  and  Apex  State  Teachers 
College.  And  Oxfcwd  and  Cambridge,  ooa 
reads  between  the  lines  of  the  catalog,  keep 
looking  nervously  over  their  shoulders  in 
Jealous    and    frightened    appraisal    of    each 
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new  academic  triumph  registered  by  Apex.  It 
is  refreshing  almost  to  the  point  <a  shock  to 
have  a  eoUege  or  university  forthrightly 
admit  that  It  has  problems.  I  suspect  that 
homely  truth  pungently  expressed  remains 
the  best  kind  of  public  relations. 

It  Is  now  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Shaw  that  Dr.  Cheek 
did  not  come  to  Raleigh  to  preside  over  the 
orderly  liquidation  at  anything.  In  the  past 
four  years,  he  has  shaped  a  provocative,  dls- 
tincitve  educational  program  of  which  thli 
graduating  class  is  the  first  product. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress,  however.  Is  that 
I  was  moat  attracted  by  the  Institutional 
honesty  exemplified  In  that  brochure.  Today 
I  want  to  try  to  match  that  candor  by  being 
candid  with  yott  In  my  remarks  about  our 
most  agonl^ng  dooaestle  problem:  racial 
Justice  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  problem 
to  which  I  have  had  sqme  exposure  during 
the  pest  couple  of  years  although  I  am  a 
strict  amateur  in  it  compared  to  most  of  you. 
Our  contemporary  civil  rights  movement  Is 
cc»nparatlvely  new.  Although  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  and  the  Urban 
League  have  been  working  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  American  Negro  for  decades, 
it  was  not  until  the  middle  1960'8  that  the 
civil  rights  movement  took  on  a  new  di- 
rection and  urgency  as  the  result  of  the 
Brown  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Ever; 
American  Is  familiar  with  such  names  as 
Selma,  Montgomery,  and  Birmingham,  and 
their  significance  for  the  rights  of  Negro 
Americans. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know,  however,  that 
the  revitalized  dvil  rights  movement  bad 
significant  origins  here  in  North  Carolina. 
Four  Negro  college  freshmen  helpxed  give  It 
birth  by  deciding  one  night  In  their  dormi- 
tory that  they  bad  had  enough  of  gradualism. 
The  next  day.  tliey  walked  Into  a  dime  store 
in  Greensboro,  sat  down  at  the  lunch 
counter,  and  ordered  a  cup  of  coffee. 

That  simple  request — denied  first  by  a 
white  woman  and  then  by  an  anxious  Negro 
woman,  both  employees  of  "the  store — led 
within  months  to  similar  demonstrations  In 
cities  throughout  the  North  and  South.  It 
led  too,  to  a  melancholy  sequence  of  retalia- 
tion. The  extraordinary  courage  with  which 
dvil  rights  demonstrators  met  violence,  re- 
fusing to  let  hatred  push  them  to  reciprocal 
violence,  finally  touched  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation  and  resulted  in  changes  which 
might  have  taken  decawlee  to  produce  without 
the  demonstrated  self-sacrifice  of  young  men 
and  wconen  who  were  clearly  seeking  the 
rights  which  were  theirs  under  the  law  but 
denied  in  practice.  They  succeeded  in  arous- 
ing the  conscience  of  this  Nation,  and  they 
foctised  that  conscience  In  a  way  which  pro- 
duced the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 

That  Act  was  a  genuine  triumph  for  the 
American  political  systwn.  proving  that  a 
majority,  if  properly  awakened,  can  vote  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  a  minority.  It  r^re- 
■ented  a  major  change  in  ways  of  thinking 
and  feeling — a  change  which  vras  100  yean 
overdue. 

And  perhaps  because  this  beginning  of 
•oolal  reform  exhausted  so  much  emotion, 
many  white  Americans  felt  that  by  support- 
ing this  single  piece  of  legislation,  they  had 
done  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them. 
They  seemed  to  oooclude  that  the  civil  righto 
revolution  was  over,  and  that  our  sodaty 
oould  <»ioe  again  relax  in  the  conviction  that 
racial  eqxiallty  would  Inevitably  proceed  from 
an  act  ot  Congress. 

Now  we  k3)Ow  tt»«.t  the  passage  of  law 
will  no*  alone  solve  a  problem  with  a  history 
as  long  and  agonizing  as  the  denial  of  eqivl 
opporttinlty  to  our  Negro  dtlaens.  Slow,  pa- 
tient effort  Is  necessary  to  bring  the  )■* 
Into  operattoa.  to  determine  through  ttj 
courts  what  It  means  and  what  it  does  bo* 
mean,  and  to  belp  people  make  those  adjo^ 
meets  In  aooustomed  practice  which  the  Is* 
requires.  To  tlioee  whose  expectations  hsw 
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been  raised,  Uie  demand  for  further  patience. 
for  a  renewed  gradualism,  hsks  seemed  un- 
nssonaUs  and  at  times  unbearable.  They 
have  aou^t  new  ways  ot  expressing  their  de- 
mands, and  particularly  In  our  cities,  their 
understandable  frustrations  have  sometimes 
turned  to  violence. 

The  dimensions  of  that  violence  have  been 
astonishing;  and  yet  no  one.  It  seems  to  me. 
oan  realistically  profess  astonishment  at  its 
outbreak.  Negro  frustration  has  been  alm- 
merlng  for  years,  and  Negro  requests  for 
Justice  have  for  the  most  part  been  met  by 
apathy  at  best  and  repression  at  worst.  Hav- 
ing sown  the  wind,  America  is  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind. 

The  roots  of  this  violence  are  easy  to 
find,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  s&ne  man. 
white  or  Negro,  can  maintain  that  It  will 
letd  to  further  progress  toward  racial  equal- 
ity. It  Is  clear  that  nUlllons  of  white  Ameri- 
cans who  supported  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment In  the  early  1960's  have  since  beoooie 
disenchanted  with  the  direction  of  that 
movement  and  particularly  with  the  excesses 
U  radal  disturbance  throughout  the  land. 
Some  Negroes  counter  by  saying  that  the 
violence  in  otir  cities  has  not  really  changed 
any  white  minds;  It  has  merely  provided 
them  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  claiming 
that  they  have  altered  their  viewpoints. 

That  may  be.  The  essential  point,  however, 
li  that  in  a  donocracy,  the  majority  rules; 
and  In  this  Imperfect  Nation  of  imperfect 
humans,  we  cannot  expect  the  mass  of  whites 
to  tolerate  violence  indefinitely,  even  though 
their  own  past  action  or  lack  of  It  may  have 
contributed  to  racial  disturbance.  Contin- 
uing violence  in  our  cities  will  inevltaUy 
lead  to  sharp  repression  and  to  white  re- 
sentment that  they  may  wipe  out  many  of 
the  dvil  rights  gains  we  have  achieved. 

I  do  not  state  this  belief  as  a  threat,  merely 
as  a  hard  fact  which  all  of  tis  should  recog- 
nize. We  must  keep  In  mind  the  filnal  goal, 
which  is  that  of  equal  opportunity  in  every 
facet  of  American  life.  The  destruction  of 
pr(^)«rty  may  give  vent  to  long  pent-up  feel- 
ings, but  it  does  not  advance  Justice.  As  In 
every  other  variety  of  human  struggle.  It  Is 
poarible  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  to 
vtD  the  battle  but  lose  the  war. 

I  do  not  come  before  you  today  simply  to 
idTlse  you  against  violence,  for  violence  Is 
ooe  of  the  obstinate  conditions  of  mankind, 
particularly  among  the  frustrated  and  im- 
mature and  uneducated,  irrespective  of  race. 
But  I  do  want  to  place  before  you  my  con- 
oeni  that  as  you  leave  this  place  of  learn- 
ing—as  you  build  your  life  and  raise  a  family, 
and  as  you  continue  to  confront  the  problem 
of  racial  Injustice — that  you  not  allow  short- 
sighted points  of  view  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween you  and  the  millions  of  white  Ameri- 
can* who  sincerely  want  to  lift  the  blight  of 
racism  from  our  Nation. 

In  the  past  few  years,  as  the  advocates  of 
Tlolence  have  raised  their  voices  over  the 
Viieter  Insistence  of  the  earlier  clvU  rights 
tenonstrators.  we  have  been  introduced  to 
the  concept  of  "black  power."  The  definition 
of  black  power  depends  upon  the  man  who 
li  doing  the  defining. 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  of  definition, 
black  power  means  a  concerted  effort  by 
"•groes  to  focus  their  votes  and  their  pur- 
•haslng  power  to  Infiuence  legislation  and 
■nployment  opportunities.  It  means  a  de- 
Btnd  for  Introducing  Negro  history  into  our 
textbooks,  so  that  white  and  Negro  children 
•Uks  will  resize  that  the  American  Negro 
fought  for  and  paid  for  a  country  which  has 
«»«  Ignored  his  Just  claim  to  full  clUzen- 
Jh^  and  full  respect.  It  means  a  demand  for 
"•tter  schools,  so  that  Negro  youngsters  do 
*)t  begin  their  working  lives  with  the  han- 
«»p  of  inferior  education. 

*U  these  demands  are  fully  Justified.  They 
•■a  that  the  American  Negro  intends  to 
■to  advantage  of  the  political,  economic, 
•na  iodal  weapons  to  which  hli  citizenship 
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But  at  the  other  end  at  the  spectrum, 
black  power  means  sepcuutlsm.  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  Negroes  and  whites.  It  Is  a  kind 
of  racism  in  reverse.  Human  reactions  being 
what  they  are.  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  concept  of  separatism  should  have  gained 
support.  But  regardless  of  the  many  Justifi- 
cations which  might  be  advanced  to  support 
it,  this  form  of  black  power  seems  to  me  to 
promise  only  greater  frustration  and  greater 
agony.  It  will  perpetuate  the  ghetto,  not 
eliminate  It.  It  wUl  harden  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  races  Just  when  we  have  some 
reason  for  believing  that  American  Negro 
and  American  white  are  closing  the  gap  that 
separates  them.  Perhaps  most  important,  it 
postpones  the  day  of  ultimate  victory — the 
day  when  a  man's  achievement  is  clrcimi- 
scribed  only  by  his  personal  merit. 

As  college  graduates,  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity denied  the  uneducated  masses  of  frus- 
trated Negroes  living  in  our  rural  and  urban 
ghettoes.  You  can  use  your  education  to 
break  out  of  the  economic  and  sodal  cir- 
cumstances which  always  consign  the  il- 
literate and  the  poorly  educated  to  lives  of 
unfulfilled  hope  and  purposeless  longing.  For 
education  makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
expand  his  sympathies,  to  achieve  a  feeling 
of  confidence  in  himself  even  in  new  and 
strange  circumstances. 

Every  one  of  vis  is  bom  with  a  set  of  social 
limitations.  Each  of  us  Is  bom  Into  a  spe- 
cific community,  into  a  specific  circle  of 
family  and  friends.  Because  this  community 
is  familiar  to  us.  because  It  represents  secu- 
rity, to  step  outside  this  comfortable  circle 
and  risk  an  encounter  with  the  new  and 
strange  requires  considerable  courage.  If  a 
man  is  satisfied  with  his  present  mode  of 
life,  of  cotu-se,  there  is  no  reason  for  him 
to  gamble. 

I  doubt  that  many  of  you  here  are  satis- 
fled  with  the  normal  prospects  for  life  as  Ne- 
groes in  America.  Your  futures  must  surely 
seem  circumscribed  by  a  dozen  forms  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  that  limit  you  In  your 
choice  of  Jobs,  yoiir  choice  of  homes,  yotjr 
choice  of  horizons. 

And  yet  the  very  fact  that  these  limita- 
tions exist  makes  it  all  the  more  important, 
for  you  and  for  the  children  you  will  have, 
that  you  determine  to  break  out  of  the 
boundaries  prescribed  for  you  by  racist  atu- 
tudee.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the 
white  college  graduate  of  average  Intelligence 
can  in  general  look  forward  to  a  reasonably 
comfortable  working  career  without  relent- 
lessly extraordinary  exertion  on  his  part.  As 
long  as  he  shaves  every  day,  puts  on  a  clean 
shirt  every  morning,  and  applies  himself  to 
his  Job  with  an  acceptable  amoimt  of  con- 
scientiousness, he  can  expect  rather  steady 
advancement  and  a  gradually  increasing 
income. 

The  Negro  college  graduate  has  no  gnnind 
for  similar  complacent  optimism.  If  he  Is 
employed  by  a  white  corporation,  he  may 
very  well  wonder  whether  he  was  hired  on 
the  strength  of  his  abUltles  or  on  the  dedrs 
of  the  company  to  exhibit  a  token  Negro 
here  and  there  as  proof  of  its  progressive  at- 
titudes. He  can  wonder  how  far  he  will 
advance;  he  can  with  caiise  susp>ect  that 
there  Is  an  unstated  but  nonetheless  definite 
limit  to  his  salary  and  his  responsibilities.  He 
can  expect  snubs  from  hostile  whites  and  em- 
barrassment from  the  well-meaning  co- 
worker whose  exaggerated  friendliness  has 
a  phony  air  about  it. 

Such  a  gloomy  prospect  might  weU  make 
any  educated  Negro  despair  of  white  Amer- 
ica, and  tempt  him  to  remain  at  home.  In 
the  black  America  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
raised. 

But  s<xne  American  Negroes  have  not 
given  up.  They  have  continued  to  direct 
their  heads  and  their  hearts  and  their  abili- 
ties against  the  barriers  of  white  ignorance 
and  resistance  tintu  they  have  broken 
throtigh,  to  better  Jobs.  l>etter  homes,  and 
better  lives.  In  doing  so.  they  have  <q>ened 
doors    for    other    Negroes,    and    Xiwj   hav* 


helped  to  clear  the  road  their  own  sons  and 
daughters  will  have  to  travel. 

And  their  courage,  finally,  has  made  it 
easier  for  white  Americans  to  accept  Negroe* 
as  ooiintr3rmen  entitled  to  full  citizenship. 
You  must  realise  that  what  appears  to  you 
as  white  hostility  Is  sometimes  nothing  more 
complex  than  white  ignorance.  White  chil- 
dren and  Negro  children  grow  up  segregated 
from  each  other.  They  assvime  that  segrega- 
tion implies  some  kind  of  dangeroxis  differ- 
ence, and  not  understanding  that  differ- 
ence, they  fear  it.  You  must  realize  that  mil- 
lions of  whites  are  not  only  interested  in 
eliminating  racial  injustice,  but  are  posi- 
tively anxious  to  do  so.  The  j»x>blem  is  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

You  must  teach  them.  One  of  the  pcura- 
doxes  of  the  clvU  rights  problem  Is  that  the 
traditional  denial  of  opportimlty  to  the 
Negro  has  offered  the  white  an  tmparalleled 
opportunity  to  leaj-n,  to  grow,  to  develop  and 
mature.  Some  whites  regret  the  fact  that  11 
percent  of  the  poptilation  la  Negro — not  be- 
cause they  resent  Negroes,  but  because  they 
feel  that  a  sizeable  Negro  minority  In  the 
United  States  has  presented  us  with  a  sodal 
dilemma  other  nations  have  not  had  to  con- 
front. 

A  more  perceptive  view.  It  seems  to  me, 
la  that  this  dilemma  is  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  things  that  could  have  happened 
to  the  United  States.  A  colleague  of  mine 
at  the  Office  of  Education  recently  speculated 
on  the  course  of  American  history  for  the 
next  100  years  and  conduded  that  world 
leadership  during  this  period  would  depend 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  people  of  otir 
Nation  learn  to  understsmd  the  desires  and 
sensitivities  of  other  populations,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  not  white.  He  contmued 
his  speculation  with  this  observation: 

"We  in  the  United  States  havs  an  un- 
matched opportunity  to  learn  to  live  to- 
gether with  other  races  and  nationalities.  If 
we  can,  we  can  lead  the  world.  If  we  can't, 
we  can  expect  to  be  pushed  aside.  I  have  a 
hunch  our  Negroes  may  be  saving  our  lives 
in  the  long  run  by  pressing  for  Integration 
now.  I  hope  they  keep  it  up  relentlessly.  I 
hope  the  Mexican- Americans,  Indian-Ameri- 
cans, and  Puerto  Rlcans  get  in  there  and 
push,  too.  But  mainly  I  hope  we  of  th«  white 
majority  can  see  what  a  great  chaqoe  we 
have  to  develop  a  competence  that  will  be- 
come ever  more  essential,  not  Just  In  Inter- 
national relations  but  in  government  and 
business  as  well." 

My  colleague  ended  his  crystal-bsOl  gaz- 
ing with  a  hypothetical  question:  "Do  you 
want  your  child  to  be  with  It  In  the  next 
generation?  Then  get  him  out  of  that  all- 
white  school," 

The  question  was  obviously  addressed  to 
white  parents,  but  It  has  the  same  impli- 
cations for  Negro  parents. 

I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  not  wait 
until  you  are  parents  before  you  accept  the 
other  implications  of  this  brief  guess  at  the 
history  of  the  future.  Strong  and  prosperous 
as  America  seems  today,  it  Is  destined  for 
Blow  decline  unless  all  of  us  leam  to  live 
with  each  other. 

White  Americans  and  Negro  Americans  are 
all  Bitting  in  the  same  big  classroom.  We  have 
a  most  difficult  lesson  to  learn,  and  you 
must  help  teach  us. 


A  Changing  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOOTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

-Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Byron  R.  White,  Associate  Justice 
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of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  graduating  address  at 
the  first  commencement  exercises  of 
Langley  High  School  at  McLean.  Va., 
on  Saturday,  June  10.  My  daughter  was 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  and, 
therefore,  1  was  privileged  with  my  fam- 
ily to  hear  this  great,  timely,  and  chal- 
lenging address  so  ably  delivered  by 
Justice  White. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try Justice  White's  superb  address: 

A'  Chahcikg  World 
(An  addreaa  by  Byron  B.  White,  Associate 
Jiutlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  lAngley  High  School  Oom- 
mencement,  McLean,  Va.,  June  10,  1967) 

Mr.  HertKler,  graduates,  pcu^nts.  faculty 
and  friends  at  llmgley  High  School,  I  had 
only  a  few  blocks  to  travel  here,  the  same 
few  blocks  that  many  of  you  graduates  had 
to  come.  But  I  would  have  agreed  to  a  much 
longer  trip  to  be  here,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  arrival  of  another  generation 
on  the  scene  is  an  Important  event,  not  only 
to  you  who  have  finished  your  high  school 
training,  but  to  all  of  us,  especially  to  \is 
■who  are  caUed  the  older  generation.  Your 
mothers  and  fathers  may  not  appreciate  that 
classification,  but  none  of  us  can  deny  the 
facts  of  life. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  are  all  too  well  aware 
of  the  degree  to  which  each  of  you  will  de- 
termine the  future.  Change,  very  rapid 
change  has  overtaken  the  world,  this  coun- 
try In  particular.  This  remarkable  accelera- 
tion began  when  many  of  ua  were  much 
younger.  Change  Is,  therefore,  neither 
strange,  abhorrent  nor  avoidable  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  The  pomt  is,  however,  that 
the  race  is  a  very  fast  one,  a  raee  perhaps 
only  for  the  yo\ing  and  the  swift.  At  least. 
It  Is  a  race  for  thoee  who  are  prepared  for 
It.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  everyone 
need  be  a  sprinter  or  perish,  but  I  should  not 
mmce  words  in  suggesting  to  you  that  there 
are  not  Just  one,  but  several  races  now  in 
progress,  in  which  all  or  most  of  you  grad- 
uates will  participate  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  And  the  results  of  the  contest  wUl  de- 
termine to  a  great  extent  your  own  destinies 
and  those  of  your  children. 

Change  has  made  the  world  a  world  for 
the  yo\mg,  not  only  becavise  of  the  energy 
and  reolllence  which  existence  today  re- 
quires, but  for  still  another  distinctive  rea- 
son which  has  emerged  in  the  last  decade. 
"Change"  as  we  speak  of  it,  is  a  convenient 
way  of  t^i'HT'e  about  that  whole  collection 
of  factors  which  have  brought  complexity 
to  almost  eyerythlng  we  do.  Behind  the  meet 
simple  aspects  of  everyday  life,  like  going  to 
the  store,  to  the  movie,  or  for  a  ride,  or 
buUdlng  a  house,  or  turning  on  the  lights 
or  the  water,  or  going  to  the  doctor  or  doing 
our  everyday  work,  there  is  the  most  tower- 
ing complexity,  aimed,  perhaps  at  making 
life  more  fruitful,  even  simpler,  but  never- 
theless requiring  a  degree  of  competence 
which  would  has  astounded  our  ancestors. 
Just  to  run  the  country  and  survive  from 
day  to  day  calls  for  trained  Intelligence  from 
all  of  -us. 

Beyond  the  routine,  however,  there  are 
matters  which  seem  to  have  mystified  the 
generatl<xi  Just  ahead  of  you.  It  is  oiir  hope 
that  you  can  do  much  better  with  these 
issues.  We  say  for  ourselves  that  we  too 
had  problems,  in  the  form  of  depression  and 
war.  that  had  never  been  faced  before.  Per- 
haps it  has  always  been  that  the  present 
must  manage  legacies  from  the  past  but  we 
are  now  facing  what  seem  to  be  a  collection 
of  quite  unyielding  and  mtractable  prob- 
lems, for  which  the  country  has  as  yet  no 
viable  solutions.  Many  pec^le  today  sense 
an  Intense  need  for  an  abaolutdy  new  and 
historically  unmatched  degree  at  Insight  and 
intelligence.   Bioreover,    the   major   current 


conundrums  not  only  invite  and  demand  the 
attention  of  extracHrdlnary  competence  but 
also  the  cooperative  effort  of  men  and 
women  of  many  different  skills  and  under- 
standings. Our  principal  preoccupations — 
war  and  peace,  freedom  and  equality  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  continued  prosperity,  the 
growth  of  the  world's  population,  the  nxan- 
agement  of  technology — these  and  many 
Other  issues  oo  our  list  of  urgent  concerns 
await  the  attention  of  you  yotmg  people 
who  have  been  trained  and  educated  in  the 
modern  world.  There  is  hardly  any  compari- 
son between  the  training  you  have  so  far 
received  and  that  wlilch  your  parents  en- 
Joyed.  There  is  far  more  contrast  than  like- 
ness. The  contrast  is  even  sharper  with  re- 
spect to  the  educational  years  still  before 
you.  You  have  been  exposed  to  far  more  than 
your  predecessors,  and  you  wUl  be  exposed  to 
far  more  in  the  years  to  come.  This  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  not  only  a  necessary  but  an  exciting 
fact.  Wherever  our  problems  came  from, 
whoever  is  to  blame  for  them,  they  are  In 
the  last  analysis  your  problenus  too.  Their 
solution  poses  the  most  inexhaustible  de- 
mand for  talented  and  well  motivated  Indi- 
viduals that  the  world  has  yet  experienced. 
That  need  will  be  satisfied  from  your  gen- 
eration or  It  will  not  be  satisfied  at  all. 
Hence  my  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the 
cotintry,  in  you  and  all  of  the  others  who 
have  reached  this  lnip>ortant  stage  In  their 
careers.  The  challenge  Is  yours. 

Actually,  what  I  am  saying  is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  the  underlying  convic- 
tion of  thoee  who  settled  this  land  and  who 
determined,  based  on  their  own  experience, 
to  create  and  perpetuate  the  system  we  have. 
The  principle  is  that  our  real  wealth  is  not 
in  our  natural  reeourcee,  our  lands,  our 
forests,  mines  or  rivers,  but  in  our  people. 
There  have  been  some  major  arguments  about 
the  matter,  but  the  long  range  judgment  of 
this  country  Is  that  morally,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically, the  most  rewarding  and  most  sat- 
isfying investment  is  the  investment  in  our 
human  resources.  Free  man  with  choice  and 
vrlth  the  opportumty  to  develop  and  apply 
his  talents  has  been  our  most  successful 
formula.  The  idea  has  been,  first,  that  given 
the  right  circumstances,  human  capability  Is 
almost  unlimited  and  second,  that  htunan 
beings  are  entitled  to  those  right  circum- 
stances. Not  an  people  will  respond.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  will  not,  and  they  have 
every  right  to  decline.  But  enough  have  re- 
sponded, and  will  respond,  to  make  the  whole 
effort  worth  the  candle. 

This  country  now  spends  almost  $60  billion 
a  year  on  all  levels  of  education,  public  and 
private.  Incomparably  more  than  Just  a  few 
years  ago  and  mcomparably  more  than  any 
other  coimtry  In  the  world.  In  1869,  there 
were  16  thousand  high  school  graduates,  2% 
of  all  17  year  olds.  A  century  later,  the  figures 
are  over  SVz  million  graduates  or  72%  of  17 
year  olds.  In  1870,  a  Uttle  over  1  ^  %  of  the 
18  to  21  year  olds  were  enrolled  In  higher 
educational  institutions.  In  1963,  the  per- 
centage was  38 14  %  of  this  same  age  group. 
In  1869.  there  were  hardly  and  PhD  degrees 
granted  in  the  entire  country.  In  1963-1964, 
there  were  14,490  doctorates  conferred.  One 
hvmdred  years  ago,  there  were  60  thousand 
people  in  colleges  and  universities.  There  are 
by,  million  today  and  the  figure  Is  going  up 
at  a  rapid  rate.  Americans  in  higher  educa- 
tion outnumber  those  in  higher  education  in 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combmed.  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  have  a  larger 
population  than  Demark,  Ireland  or  any  of 
the  Independent  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. There  are  21  hundred  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  country  and  over  2  million 
teachers  at  all  levels  of  education. 

These  are  not  boastful  figures,  but  only 
an  mdication  of  the  degree  to  which  this 
country  depends  on  the  developntent  of  hu- 
man beings.  Tot  us,  this  is  not  only  a  prac- 
tical necessity  but  it  Is  what  the  people 
demand  and  what  they  will  have.  And  it  Is 


what  you  in  turn  will  demand  and  will  have 
for  your  children. 

We  have  also  attempted,  not  always  suc- 
cessfully, to  distribute  power,  both  political 
and  economic  power  in  a  similar  fashion, 
not  only  because  we  have  feared  concentra- 
tions of  authority  and  infiuence  but  because 
vrtdely  held  power  wUl  for  most  purposes 
produce  the  best  long  range  results.  Such 
faith  m  mass  competence  may  not  have 
great  historical  support  outside  our  own 
communities  and  even  here  it  is  still  being 
put  to  the  bitter  test  by  events  swirling 
around  us  at  this  very  mcMnent.  But  we 
have  succeeded  much  more  often  than  we 
have  failed.  The  system  has  so  far  worked. 
Whether  it  will  continue  to  do  so  dei>ends 
on  many  things.  But  the  major  element  will 
be  your  own  development  and  your  own  re- 
spKjnse.  I  have  no  doubt,  and  neither  does 
anyone  else,  that  in  a  scant  few  years  a  good 
many  of  you  will  be  in  positions  of  great 
responsibility  and  will  be  setting  the  tone 
and  the  character  of  the  future.  Thus  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  congratulate  you  and 
wish  you  Godspeed. 

If  you  have  not  passed  beyond  our  con- 
trol, you  will  probably  do  so  very  soon,  as 
Is  only  natural.  Prom  this  time  forward  It 
will  be  much  more  of  a  mutual  affair,  if 
you  will  permit,  we  shall  make  every  effort 
to  uphold  our  end  of  the  bargain.  I  have.  In 
turn,  every  confidence  that  you  will  do  like, 
wise.  In  fact,  I  susp>ect  that  you  will  do  much 
more  than  that.  I  hope  you  will. 


Department  of  Transportatioii  Appropria- 
twn  BUI,  1968 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Ettate  of  the  Union  bad  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  (BLR.  11456)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,    1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy 
to  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the 
SST  aircraft  as  being  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat«.  A  number  of  times  here  on  the 
floor,  I  have  heard  it  said  by  opponents 
of  the  SST  program  that  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  our  people  will  in  any  way 
benefit  from  such  a  program.  This  is  akin 
to  saying  that  only  those  who  use  air- 
planes In  the  United  States  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  US.  aircraft  industry. 
This  Is  completely  belled  by  the  tre- 
mendous number  of  employees  of  the  In- 
dustry, its  key  position  In  our  national 
industrial  picture,  the  enormous  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  which  it  has  cre- 
ated, not  to  mention  the  prestige  and 
leadership  that  It  hsis  given  our  Nation 
throughout  the  world. 

As  with  the  general  growth  of  the  avia- 
tion Industry,  the  SST  wiU  benefit  all 
Americans;  and,  on  that  basis,  it  1» 
Jiistified  as  a  priority  expenditure  on  a 
reasonable  basis  even  at  this  time  of  fi- 
nancial crisis.  To  turn  away  from  the 
program  which  has  been  so  carefully  de- 
veloped and  moved  ahead  with  private 
participation  would  Indeed  be  a  tragedy 
and  a  setback  for  our  country.  Fre- 
quently, I  have  heard  our  Foreign  Serv- 
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loe  cheers  and  private  representatives 
overseas  testify  to  the  fact  that  there  la 
no  single  Influence  and  presence  mor« 
Important  to  American  Interests  than  the 
presence  of  XJS.  planes,  service  fadll- 
ties,  and  personnel  in  the  farflung  cor- 
ners of  the  globe.  This  program  merits 
our  support. 


It  is  Time  To  Act  on  the  President's 
Plan  To  Reorganixe  the  District  of 
Columbia  Govenunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wisooNSur 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  and 
the  American  people  have  agreed  publicly 
and  privately  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia must  have  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment to  face  the  modem  problems  which 
confront  it. 

For  years  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
treated  like  an  orphan  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  see  that 
Washlngtonlans  have  the  tools  with 
which  they  themselves  can  lift  their  city 
to  the  level  of  eflaciency  and  dignity  be- 
fitting a  Nation's  Capital 

President  Johnson  has  worked  hard  to 
bring  Washington  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  governmental  life. 

He  has  asked  Congress  to  allow  a  trans- 
formation and  modernization  of  Wash- 
ington's present  Comml.ssion  government 
Into  a  strong  executlve-coimcll  form 
which  can  act  and  administer  needed 
programs  in  education,  health,  crime 
prevention,  housing,  Job  and  economic 
development 

He  has  asked  for  funds  to  move  those 
programs  forward. 

Just  the  other  day  the  President  ap- 
pealed on  television  to  the  Congress  to 
pennlt  "the  people  of  the  District,  to 
take  their  prcq^er  place  in  a  progressive 
America." 

We  must  do  something  for  Washington 
now. 

We  ought  to  heed  the  words  expressed 
In  editorial  opinion  by  two  of  Washing- 
Uxi's  most  prominent  radio  and  television 
stations— WMAL,  the  Evening  Star  sta- 
tlwi,  and  WTOP,  the  Washington  Post 
station.  They  said:  "The  District  needs 
the  President's  reorganization  plan  right 
now." 

The  District  does  need  the  President's 
reorganization  plan  right  now. 

It  has  needed  it  for  many  years.  And 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
to  reject  the  disapproval  resolution 
which  has  been  Introduced  in  this  House 
and  which  would  deny  Washington  the 
efficient  and  effective  local  government 
it  needs. 

Washington  needs  much  more  than  a 
new  form  of  local  government.  But  this 
plan  is  the  first  step. 

The  text  of  the  television  remarks  on 
Uie  I>lstrlct  reorganization  plan  made  by 
President  Johnson,  and  the  texts  of  two 


editorials    from    stations    WMAL    and 
WTOP  supporting  the  Presldrait's  recom- 
mendations follow: 
Tklkvision  Remarks  or  thx  Pkesident  Con- 

CaUnNO  GOVERNM ENTAL  RKVISIONB  rOB  THK 

DisTEicT  OF  Columbia,  Jxtlt  10,  1967 

Tlie  government  of  our  nation's  capital 
must  be  reorganized.  It  is  high  time  to  nu>Te 
It  out  of  hcH-se-and-bxxggy  days  and  into  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Washington  is  America's  fastest  growing 
metropolitan  area.  Yet  its  pec^le  are  bur- 
dened and  its  progress  imperiled  by  the  drag 
of  antiquated  government.  Today  our  capi- 
tal stumbles  along,  hobbled  by  wasteful  and 
inefficient  practices  installed  as  o  temporary 
solution  93  years  ago — Just  after  the  Civil 
War. 

This  is  shameful.  It  must  stop.  The  people 
of  the  District  must  be  allowed  to  take  their 
proper  place  in  a  progressive  America.  The 
reorganization  plan  I  sent  to  Cozigress  olTers 
that  bright  promise. 

Divided  authority  will  give  way  to  a  single, 
strong  executive. 

Tangled  and  confused  lines  of  responsi- 
bUlty  will  be  straightened  and  cleared. 

With  stronger  leadership  and  broader  rep- 
reeentatlon,  crime  can  be  controlled,  the 
streets  can  be  safer,  the  people  can  have 
better  housing,  and  better  health. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  and  approve 
this  sensible  and  timely  plan.  I  ask  the  people 
of  the  District  to  waken  to  their  grave  respon- 
sibilities — and  the  great  opportiinity  now 
before  them. 

Here  in  our  hands  is  the  long-awaited 
chance  to  replace  a  Jerry-built  government 
of  the  1870's  with  a  new  government  for  the 
new  problems  of  the  1970's. 

Time  and  opportunity  will  not  wait.  We 
dare  not  lose  the  chance  they  give  us  now. 

WMAL   Editorial   on  the  District 
Reorganization    Plan 

Strip  away  all  the  camouflage  and  you  find 
that  President  Johnson's  plan  for  reorganiz- 
ing the  District  Government  should  go  into 
effect.  Opposition  In  Congress  seems  based  on 
f>olitical  expediency  or  personal  pique. 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  not 
disapprove  the  reorganization  plan.  The  res- 
olutions of  disapproval  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman John  McMillan  and  Joel  BroyhlU 
should  be  resoundingly  defeated. 

Before  the  resolutions  of  disapproval  are 
voted  on,  we  urge  Congressmen  to  take  a 
look  at  the  pitiful  state  of  the  present,  lame- 
duck  District  Oovernment.  If  any  govern- 
ment ever  needed  reorganization — this  is  it. 

If  there  are  flaws  in  the  President's  plan, 
the  House  District  Committee  will  have 
plenty  of  time  in  the  future  to  make  correc- 
tions. 

The  District  needs  the  President's  reor- 
ganization plan  right  now. 


WTOP  Editorial  on  thx  District  or 
Columbia   Reorganization 

No  local  subject  is  more  important  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  than  the  fate  of  the 
President's  reorganiaztion  proposal. 

This  plan,  which  would  create  a  single 
commissioner  and  an  appointed  nine-mem- 
ber City  Council,  is  the  best  way  In  sight 
to  improve  the  caliber  of  D.C.  government. 

The  plan  is  not  perfect;  the  President  is 
limited  in  what  he  can  do  to  reform  the 
District  Building  bureaucracy;  without  gen- 
uine self-government,  municipal  progress  In 
Washington  will  continue  to  be  limited. 

But  reorganlaation  is  a  step  forward  and 
we  are  watching  anxiously  as  congressional 
debate  continues.  The  situation  at  this  July 
4th  holiday  break  seems  to  be  this: 

Shortly  after  July  lOth.  the  House  Oov- 
ernment Operations  Oommlttee  probably 
will  vote  to  reject  a  disapproval  motion  oa 
the  reorganization  plan,  a  motion  filed  by 
Sepreeentatlves  John  M^M"1»"  and  Joel 
Broyhill.  This  committee  action  would  Is^ 


prove  chances  that  the  House  itself  wUI  not 
reject  reorganization. 

Meantime,  the  Bouse  District  Committee 
is  continuing  Its  deliberate  deUbO'ations  on 
a  reorganization  plan  of  its  own.  If  It  wants 
to  make  a  constructive  contribution,  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  ought  to  concentrate  on 
legislation  to  improve  reorganizatioh,'  not  at- 
tempt any  spoUlng  action  against  the  Presi- 
dent's basic  plan. 

The  administration,  for  its  part,  is  begin- 
ning the  practice  of  thoee  persuasive  arts 
designed  to  convince  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  in  dead  earnest.  One  action  the  White 
House  ought  to  take  Is  to  announce  formally 
that  the  nine-member  City  OouncU  would 
Include  at  least  three  registered  Republicans. 
This,  we  think,  would  help  encourage  GOP 
support  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Such  support  will  be  needed  because  the 
issue  is  touch  and  go.  Sometinie  late  next 
month  or  early  in  August  it  wUl  be  decided 
whether  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
to  be  improved,  or  whether  this  city  will 
continue  to  limp  along  under  a  mumclptd 
System  which  would  be  tolerated  nowhere 
else  In  the  United  States. 


The  Helicopter  and  Its  Great  Future  Po« 
tential  for  National  Secnrity  and  Com- 
mercial Use 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   OONNBCncUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  huge  and 
particularly  important  Industry  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut  is  the  production  of 
helicopters  by  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  located 
on  the  edge  of  my  district  in  Stratford. 

Thousands  of  residents  of  my  district 
travel  to  and  from  Sikori^  dally  to  work 
and  I  am  thus  tremendously  aware  of 
what  this  great  industry  means  to  the 
economy  of  my  State,  as  well  as  my  dis- 
trict. 

Much  has  been  said  and  discussed 
about  the  possible  future  oc»itarlbutlon  of 
helicopters  to  aviation  and  to  tranjqx>r- 
tatlon  generally  and  I  must  agree  with 
Lee  S.  Johnson,  division  president  of 
Sikorsky  Aircraft,  who  predicts  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  helicopteTB  for  national 
security  as  well  as  for  the  many  com- 
mercial uses  for  wWch  it  offers  great 
potential. 

Recently,  Mr.  Johnson  was  interviewed 
by  Vertical  World  magazine,  the  inter- 
view appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
publication.  For  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  aware  of  the  great 
Job  helicopters  are  doing  In  Vietnam  but 
who  may  not  have  thought  about  the 
place  of  this  amazing  aircraft  in  the 
future  of  transportation,  I  would  like  to 
enter  Mr.  Johnson's  interview  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  The  interview  fol- 
lows: 

Is  the  helicopter  pasai? 

Very  few  people  ask  the  questions — Is  the 
automobile  pass^?  Is  the  train  pass6?  Is  the 
bus  pa886?  Why,  any  longer,  do  you  people 
ask — Is  the  helicopter  pass67 

Tlie  question  itself,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, has  been  asked  too  ofton  and  by  too 
many  "we  can  conquer  the  universe"  types. 
The  question  itself  when  asked  too  often 
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has  had  and  continues  to  have  a  debilitating 
Impact  on  helicc^ter  progre«,  becauae  the 
questton  Implies  "pie  In  the  sky"  aubetltutee 
IM  the  helicopter  that  many  people  con- 
strue as  Just  around  the  corner. 

All  current  transportation  systems  are 
pami.  It  has  been  said  for  example,  that  by 
the  time  any  aircraft  reaches  the  operational 
■tage  it  Is  already  obsolescent.  Ten.  20,  100 
years  from  now.  the  automobile  may  be  an 
abaurd  memory. 

So  when  one  asks  the  question  Is  a  system 
pass6,  it  would  be  well  advised  to  qualify 
the  question  by  adding  a  time  frame  refer- 
ence. This  Is  our  way  of  saying  that  the  hell- 
cotper  now  and  In  the  foreseeable  future  Is 
not  paEs6.  To  the  contrary,  helicopters  have 
a  buoyant  future  and  will  play  an  ever- 
Increasing  role  In  the  movement  of  people 
and  things. 

Would  you  discuss  the  rigid  rotor  and 
ttowed  rotor? 

For  many  design  concepts,  the  rigid  rotor 
may  be  a  proper  solution.  Similarly,  far  many 
design  concepts,  a  stowed  rotor  may  be  a 
solution.  Neither  the  stowed  rotor  nor  the 
rigid  rotor  Is  likely  to  make  all  other  design 
concepts  paas^.  Both  concepts  have  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  both  are  sub- 
ject to  a  designer's  choice. 

How  do  fou  armper  the  airHnea'  com- 
plaints about  the  helicopter's  poor  eco- 
nomicsT 

We  would  answer  In  many  simple  and 
sophlstleated  ways.  A  simple  way  would  be  to 
refer  to  your  history  of  flxed-wlng  aircraft 
and  the  time  required  to  achieve  profitable 
results.  A  more  sophisticated  answer  would 
Involve  a  detailed  operaUons  analysis  and 
cost  study  that  would  show  mathematically 
the  relationship  between  cost  and  return 
revenue. 

Any  evaluation  of  helicopter  economics 
should  not  be  made  by  oomparlng  them  to 
fixed  wing  aircraft,  as  Is  frequently  done  by 
alrUnee  and  Is  the  basis  of  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  helicopter  is  expensive.  Sucb 
comparisons  are  Invalid  because  helicopters 
•re  not  designed  to  do  the  same  type  of  air 
transport  mission  as  fixed  wing  aircraft.  In- 
stead they  provide  supplementary  services 
rather  than  competitive  ones.  They  provide 
tran^>ortaUon  which,  although  short  In 
distance,  Is  often  long  in  time,  from  the  air- 
port to  a  heliport  cloeer  to  the  traveler's  final 
point  of  origin  or  destination,  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  traveler  going  by  surface.  To  com- 
pare the  cost  per  mile  of  this  segment  of  his 
trip  to  that  aScs'ded  by  the  fixed  wing  air- 
craft that  may  have  carried  him  several 
hundred  miles.  Is  Just  as  unfair  as  comparing 
the  per  mile  ooet  of  carrying  an  air  mall 
letter  across  the  country,  to  carrying  it  the 
last  few  mllee  In  city  trafflc  or  in  a  mall 
truck,  or  even  for  the  final  distance  in  the 
postman's  satchel. 

What  is  the  optimum  Sicycrane  size? 
This  question  would  have  more  meaning 
If  a  time  frame  were  attached.  A  plot  of 
helicopter  growth  in  terms  of  size  will  show 
that  for  the  early  "70  period,  cranes  may 
range  In  size  from  flve-ton  payload  cai>abU!ty 
to  perhape  40-ton  ct^abllity.  As  an  upper 
size  Indication,  the  plot  shows  that  the  pay- 
load  capability  will  range  from  20  tons  to 
40  tons.  This  implies  an  all  up  weight  of 
80,000  lbs  to  160,000  lbs.  These  sizes  are  cer- 
tainly feasible  technically.  There  is  no  single 
optimum  size.  There  are  optimum  sizes  to  do 
different  Jobs. 

HotB  about  U-S.  Government  support  for 
export  sales? 

Due  to  a  dearth,  In  the  last  few  years,  of 
new  development  projects,  our  national 
leaders  must  eventually  assume  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  any  reduction  in  export  sales. 
France  is  moving  briskly  in  the  helicopter 
area  with  good  products.  The  Soviets,  with 
very  Impressive  aircraft,  are  flexing  thrtr 
worldwide  helicopter  export  muscles.  The 
United  Kingdom  la  beginning  to  move  after  a 
period  of  consolidation,  and  Japan,  in  the 


Far  East,  is  always  aggressively  searching  for 
opportunities.  Without  aggressive  and  bril- 
liant utilization  of  our  resources  in  terms 
oC  development,  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing, we  stand  to  stifler  a  decline  in  our  export 
business. 

A  commercial  V/STOL — when  unll  we  see 
it? 

We  can  already  see  a  commercial  V/STOL 
in  the  form  of  helicopters  c^jerating  in  New 
"York,  Chicago.  L<D6  Angeles,  San  Pranclsco, 
Greenland.  Oreat  Britain.  Belgium.  Austra- 
lia. USSR  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
will  continue  to  see  better  V/STOL  when  our 
industry  produces  them.  By  the  nature  of 
our  world  today,  this  is  most  likely  to  hap- 
pen when  our  national  leaders  provide  en- 
couragement and  aid  in  developing  new  air- 
craft systems.  Commercial  helicopters  are 
now  being  lued  for  a  variety  of  Jobs  such 
as  oil  exploration,  power  line  construction, 
trafllc  control,  police  work,  firefightlng,  aertsQ 
photography  (especially  for  television  com- 
mercials and  for  motion  plctiires)  and  agrl- 
cxUture.  The  Helicopter  Association  of  Amer- 
ica Is  made  up  largely  of  commercial  hell- 
copter  oi)erators — companies  ranging  In  size 
from  small  one-  or  two-helicopter  outfits 
to  such  large  operators  as  Petroleum  Hell- 
copters  inc.,  Okanagan  Helicopters  Ltd.,  and 
Rotor  Aids.  All  of  them  are  making  a  profit- 
able, nonsubsldized  living  from  the  operation 
of  commercial  helicopters.  The  use  of  V/STOL 
aircraft  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  urban 
transportation  is  rapidly  approaching  the 
stage  where  It  will  no  longer  be  a  "luxury"  fcM- 
a  few  travelers,  but  will  be  a  necessity  for 
many. 

Is  industry  still  willing  to  participate  fi- 
nancially in  the  eomm^TCial  V/STOL? 
Yee. 

What  is  your  prediction  on  the  military 
helicopter  V/STOL  market  by  1975?  The 
civilian  market  by  1975? 

Between  now  and  1975  we  expect  that  from 
12,000  to  20.000  military  helicopters  will  be 
sold  and  from  3000  to  5000  commercial  hell- 
copters. 

How  toould  you  describe  the  outlook  for 
small  companies  trying  to  enter  the  industry? 
I  woiUd  say  the  outlook  Is  poor.  In  fact, 
the  present  helicopter  manufacturing  com- 
panies will  themselves  be  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  their  position  In  the  Industry  as 
the  major  aerospace  companies  seek  to  en- 
ter the  vertical  lift  aircraft  field.  Several 
have  already  done  so  or  are  attempting  to 
do  so  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  Small 
companies  should  be  prepared  to  compete 
with  the  older  helicopter  companies  (with 
their  years  of  rotary-wing  experience)  and 
with  the  giant  fixed-wing  companies  with 
their  strong  backgrounds  and  reputations. 

What  impact  do  you  see  on  industry  as 
a  result  of  the  Army/Air  Force  agreem.ent. 
The   impact   Is  ilot  significant. 
In    military    V/STOL,    what    is    the    best 
propulsion  approach? 

"The  rotor  for  vertical  lift  and  for  propul- 
sion Is  the  best  bet  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture for  most  applications.  For  the  long- 
range  future.  It  Is  my  belief  that  significant 
advances  in  power  plants  (such  as  extremely 
lightweight  and  high-power  turbine  en- 
gines) as  well  as  revolutionary  changes  in 
power  plant  philosophy  will  lead  eventually 
to  some  rather  phenomenal  types  of  vertical 
lift  aircraft. 

We've  backed  away  from  the  200  by  200 
foot  vertiport.  What  about  lajid  costs  down- 
town? 

Of  course,  land  costs  are  high  downtown 
In  most  cities.  However,  a  most  important 
point  should  be  noted  here :  of  the  52  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States,  48  are  located 
on  rivers,  lakes  or  oceans.  Thus  the  fioating, 
or  barge-type  heliport,  would  appear  to  be 
ideal  as  a  means  of  bringing  vertical  lift  air- 
craft right  into  downtown,  or  near  down- 
town, areas  without  the  problem  of  high 
land  costs.  Other  large  cities  in  the  U.  6. 
are  located  in  desert  or  plains  areas  where 


heliports  could  easily  be  built  without  fac- 
ing  the  penalties  of  downtown  land  costs. 
Generally,  I  would  say  that  tor  large-scale 
operations  from  city-center  to  city-center 
with  vertical  lift  aircraft,  the  best  bet  will 
be  the  waterfront  terminals. 

The  claim  is  made  that  noise  is  making 
both  onlookers  and  passengers  nervous.  What 
is  the  answer? 

I  feel  that  technology  will  provide,  and  U 
already  providing,  the  answer.  The  turbo- 
shaft  engine,  for  example,  is  not  only  far 
more  efficient  for  helicopters,  but  U  far  lees 
of  a  problem  from  the  noise  viewpoint.  Cer- 
tain types  of  rotor  S3rstems  produce  quite 
noticeable  noise,  while  certain  other  types  do 
not  cause  such  problems.  The  obvious  an- 
swer Is  to  concentrate  on  the  refinement  of 
those  types  of  rotor  systems  which  to  dats 
have  proved  to  be  the  most  quiet. 

Regarding  the  Skylounge,  what  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  $4  fare,  airport  to  downtotcn,  as 
has  been  predicted  in  Los  Angeles? 

Pine.  The  poaslblUty  Is  good  provided  the 
ticket  Is  sold  as  a  part  of  a  trip  fare. 

What  are  the  major  problems  facing  the 
helicopter  industry  today? 

We  are  faced  with  many  problems.  One  Is 
the  problem  of  convincing  our  national  lead- 
ers that  vertical  lift  aircraft  have  a  vital  and 
legitimate  place  in  the  overall  planning  for 
future  transportation.  Others  are  our  own  in- 
dustry problems  of  high  development  and 
manufacturing  costs  and  resultant  low 
profits.  We  do  not  view  such  problems  as  in- 
creased payload  and  speed  as  major  prob- 
lems; we  know  we  can  do  better  in  those 
areas  and  have  designs  on  the  boards  whlcb 
are  well  within  the  capabilities  of  our  pres- 
ent technology.  The  problem  Is  merely  to 
apply  the  new  materials,  designs,  methods 
and  techniques  so  that  we  can  come  up  with 
aircraft  that  will  be  lower  in  cost,  easier  to 
maintain,  quiter  and  wUl  have  less  vibration. 
I  submit  that  this  is  a 'relatively  minor  prob- 
lem compared  with  the  larger  difiBculty  of 
convincing  the  powers  that  be  that  vertical 
lift  aircraft  have  a  most  vital  contribution 
to  make  to  the  future  of  transportation, 
especially  In  urban  areas. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  Ot 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  s 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  Isw, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  InqtilrlM 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  {VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  msd* 
on  ta-edlt  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Pittcborgli's   ParBcipatioii  in  Public 
Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEXNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES"£NTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  my  biU,  H.R.  10408,  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  last  spring, 
I  said  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  which 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  world 
leader  In  Industrial  and  scientific  re- 
search, also  has  had  first  priority  in 
communications.  WQED,  the  Nation's 
first  community  educational  television 
station  began  in  Pittsburgh  in  1954; 
WDUQ,  Duquesne  University's  educa- 
tional radio  station  has  been  serving 
Pittsburgh  since  1949.  We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  a  new  era  in  communica- 
tions; the  passage  of  this  bill  will  help 
promote  high-quality  television  and  ra- 
dio broadcasting  over  a  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  system. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  my 
testimony  on  the  bill  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Gladmon,  director  of  development, 
WQED-WQEX,  Pittsburgh,  concerning 
the  specialized  adult  education  programs 
In  operation  on  WQEX,  and  the  role  he 
envisions  for  the  future. 

The  material  follows: 
TiSTiMONT   OF  Hon.  Willum  S.  Moobhead, 

Betors  thc  Interstatx  and  Fobeign  Com- 

MEacs  CoMMrrTEE,  ON  H.B.   10408,  Public 

Broadcasting  Act  of  1067 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  this  morning  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  and 
to  Introduce  Mr.  William  Gladmon,  the  Di- 
rector of  Development  of  America's  first  com- 
munity educational  television  station,  WQED, 
which  was  launched  in  my  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1954. 

When  I  Introduced  my  bill.  H.R.  10408,  last 
Spring,  I  said  that  I  envisioned  a  new  era  in 
conmiunlcatlons  where  every  American  wiU 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  greater  di- 
versity and  choice  in  public  service  programs, 
political  Issues  and  debates,  as  well  as  en- 
tertainment, music  and  drama.  I  also  said 
that  I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  permit 
the  full  growth  and  development  of  our  com- 
munications resources,  bringing  the  best  of 
public  affairs  programs  to  all  of  the  jjeople, 
through  the  maximum  use  of  the  creative 
leadership  and  facilities  already  available  In 
our  community.  Mr.  Gladmon  will  develop 
this  Idea  further  In  his  testimony  as  he  dis- 
cusses the  specialized  business  and  Industry 
training  programs  available  on  WQED's  sister 
•tatlon,  WQEX,  Pittsburgh — but  first,  I  ask 
the  Committee's  indulgence  for  a  few  com- 
ments. 

Plrst,  I  don't  think  it  can  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today — ^whlch  has  the  personal  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  the  endorsement 
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of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Carnegie  Com- 
missions— Is  not  a  reflection  that  commerclai 
networks  have  failed  to  do  the  job.  Rather 
it  Is  a  recognition  that  there  is  a  new  Job 
to  be  done.  There  Is  a  new  audience  forming 
In  America  which  has  actually  been  spawned 
by  mass  communications,  an  audience  which 
Is  more  demanding,  more  critical,  and  more 
eager  to  test  Innovations.  The  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  is  Intended  to  provide  the  hatlon 
with  a  way  to  respond  to  this  new  audience 
and  to  bring  the  great  promise  of  electromc 
communications  to  dynamic  reality.  I  think 
It  Is  significant  that  CBS  has  already  pledged 
(1  million  towards  this  effort. 

Second,  communicatlonfi  genius,  Marshall 
McLuhan  has  said  that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  ■■allatonceness",  the  time  of  the  simul- 
taneous happening.  And  I  agree.  However, 
while  television  is  immediate  and  visual  and. 
in  that  sense,  has  i>erhap6  had  greater  im- 
pact In  imparting  information  and  under- 
standing, we  must  not  forget  radio — the  first 
medium  to  carry  the  news  Into  homes  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  A  little  known,  but  sig- 
nificant service  rendered  t>y  educational 
radio.  Is  the  free  distribution  of  many  of  its 
jwograms  to  commercial  stations  through- 
out the  country.  I  am  proud  that  WDUQ,  at 
Duquesne  University  in  Plttsbvirgh,  which 
has  been  serving  our  community,  since  1949, 
is  one  of  these  stations.  This  legislation  rec- 
ognizes the  great  contribution  of  educa- 
tional radio  by  offering  for  the  first  time 
federal  grants  for  construction  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  'i/roadcajrtlng  facilities — and  by 
Its  name.  "The  PubUc  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967",  not  Just  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  necessary 
points  of  this  legislation,  I  believe,  la  the  in- 
tention to  assist  In  developing  a  strong  in- 
terconnection system,  whereby  such  programs 
as  "Kaleidoscope."  the  dally,  one-hour  pro- 
gram produced  here  on  American  Univer- 
sity's WAMU,  specializing  in  short  features, 
news,  music,  agency  reports  and  Interviews, 
can  be  broadcast  to  other  educational  affili- 
ates and  commercial  stations  upon  requeet. 
Finally.  I  am  proud  that  Pittsburgh  has 
been  in  the  game  since  the  beginning.  A 
Pittsburgher  served  on  the  Educational  Tele- 
vision Stations  Committee  on  a  F^reeldentlal 
Commission  which  drafted  a  first  report  to 
the  President  in  1965  (Mr.  Leland  Hazard. 
Director  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company) ; 
Plttsburghers  participated  in  the  First  and 
Second  Conferences  of  Long-Range  Planning 
of  Educational  Television  Stations  (Mr. 
George  Follansbee.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Pittsburgh  ETV  Stations,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  D,  Hughes,  Administrative  Trustee, 
Rlch8u-d  King  Mellon  Foundation);  a  Pitts- 
burgher is  a  current  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Educational  Television  Sta- 
tions Division  of  National  Association  of 
Educational  Broadcasters  (Mr.  Donald  V. 
Taverner,  President.  WQED-WQES);  a  Pitts- 
burgher serves  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Radio  Development  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Broad- 
casting (Mr.  B.  Kendall  Crane,  Director  of 
WDUQ  Radio):  and  I  am  delighted  to  note 
that  a  Pittsburgher  is  represented  on  the 
newly-formed  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Public  Television,  chaired  by  Mr.  Thomas 
P.  Hoving,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  In  New  Tork  (Mr.  Leland 
Hazard) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  request 
that  the  report  of  the  Pennsylanvla  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Broad- 


casting, which  discusses  Pennsylvania's  plans 
for  a  statewide  educational  radio  network 
designed  to  Intensify  teaching  at  all  school 
levels,  provide  special  education  for  adults, 
and  for  school  drop-outs;  offer  in-service 
teacher  training  programs;  provide  cultural 
and  Informational  programs,  be  included  as 
part  of  my  testimony. 

I  urge  Immediate  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  greater  participation  In 
this  new  area  In  communications. 

And  now,  Mr.  William  Gladmon,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Development,  WQED-WQES,  who  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  man- 
agement training  via  television  and  who  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  manage- 
ment tredning,  medical  education  and  other 
forms  of  adult  education  at  WQED-WQEX. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  Report  to  the  House  Inteestat*  and 
PoREioN  Commerce  COMMmrEX  on  Edcca- 
tional  Television  Legislation,  Jult  20, 
1967 

My  name  is  William  T.  Gladmon  and  I  am 
the  Director  of  Development  for  educational 
television  stations  WQED-WQEX  in  l>ltts- 
burgh.  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  tills  op- 
porttinity  to  report  on  an  area  in  which  I 
personally  have  been  involved  for  almost  five 
years — an  area  which  has  not  been  specifical- 
ly mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  in  either 
tjiese  hearings  or  the  Senate  Hearings.  I  feel 
this  Is  an  area  which.  If  given  the  proper  re- 
sources and  development,  would  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  tools  yet  de- 
veloped. 

I  shall  make  my  comments  brief  and  to 
the  point,  and  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  in 
greater  detail  any  of  the  subjects  on  which 
the  Committee  may  have   questions. 

The  area  I  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion is  really  untitled — some  caU  it  Con- 
tinuing Education  Via  Television,  Adult 
Bducatlon,  Specialized  Training.  Up-dating 
of  Professionals.  Postgraduate  and  Under- 
graduate Training  and  Ongoing  Adult  Train- 
ing. Of  all  these.  I  prefer  to  tlUe  it  Specialized 
Adult  Education — a  way  In  which  to  keep 
an  individual  Informed  and  growing  in  his 
or  her  p>artlc\ilar  field. 

When  I  talk  about  Specialized  Adult  Edu- 
cation I  refer  to  all  kinds  of  professional  and 
vocational  areas.  Among  the  major  develop- 
ments via  educational  television  are  the 
fields  of  nursing,  postgraduate  and  under- 
graduate doctors  training,  dental,  police  and 
fire  training,  persotmel  and  management 
development,  credit  and  non  credit  college 
courses,  credit  and  noncredit  teachers  cotirses 
and  law  training.  1  am  quite  sure  that  there 
are  numerous  other  areas  that  are  presently 
being  develop)ed  throughout  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  wtwda  about  what 
is  happening  in  some  of  these  fields.  In  the 
police  and  fire  area  we  find  an  expanding 
program  being  done  by  New  York  City  offi- 
cials. Each  week  thousands  of  policemen  and 
firemen  are  receiving  some  on-the-job  train- 
ing via  television.  There  was  another  police 
program  developed  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  but 
it  had  to  be  dropped  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds.  The  Los  Angeles  Fire  Deptartment  now 
has  a  major  proposal  for  the  use  of  television 
as  a  training  media,  and  it  may  be  on  the  air 
at  this  time. 

In  the  field  of  college  credit  courses,  we 
find  that  the  Chicago  educatlcwal  station, 
WTTW.  has  been  broadcasting  undergrad- 
uate coUege  credit  courses  for  approximately 
eight  years.  Think  of  aU  the  people,  because 
of  economic  or  health  reasozis,  that  could 
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benefit  from  such  a  service.  I  believe  the 
latest  figures  show  some  80,000  people  In  tbe 
Chicago  area  have  taken  courses  via  televi- 
sion. This  development  is  a  complete  story 
In  Itself.  KTCA  In  St.  Paul  has  also  done  an 
outstanding  Job  working  with  and  develop- 
ing undergraduate  nurses  tr&lnlng  courses. 
At  one  time  they  had  over  300  video  tapes  in 
■ucb  fields  as  anaitomy,  pharmacology,  blol- 
OCT  and  In  other  related  medical  areas,  KTCA 
was  also  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  con- 
cept of  management  training  by  televlsi^. 

How  are  we  going  to  Inform  doctors  \vho 
live  60  miles  from  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
latest  developments  In  their  field?  How  are 
we  going  to  keep  englneerB  up-dated?  How 
are  lawyers  going  to  keep  up  cm  local,  state 
and  fedMtil  changes?  How  are  we  going  to 
keep,  say,  350  million  Americans  knowledge- 
able ot  changes  In  federal  law  or  new  Health 
and  Welfare  programs?  I  understand  we  have 
that  problem  In  Medicare  right  now.  What 
about  tbe  ret\imlng  nuzae  that  has  been 
away  from  her  prtrfeasion  for  15  years?  How 
do  you  convey  to  her  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place?  All  fields  today  are  In  need 
of  a  better  communlcatlans  system.  I  am 
sure  you  are  all  aware  that  the  exploelon  of 
knowledge  Is  almost  unbelievable. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  report  to 
you  a  few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the 
growth  of  training  In  the  various  professions. 
Dr.  Bmer  W.  Engstrom,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  total  cost  of 
training  to  industry  Is  now  about  918  billion 
annually,  «nd  will  reach  (25  billion  by  1970. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  yearly  coat  of 
running  all  tbe  colleges  and  iinlversitles  in 
the  United  States  is  about  «9  billion." 

John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  UJ9. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  also  made  some 
pertinent  comments  about  governmental 
training  which  are  indicative  of  the  entire 
field,  of  course.  Some  of  his  quotes  are: 

"The  Commission  (U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlaslon)  coordinates  the  interagency  train- 
ing offered  by  other  agencies,  In  addition  to 
conducting  courses  of  Its  own.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1008.  a  total  of  65,000 
Pederal  employees  participated  in  these 
courses,  23,000  of  them  In  courses  given  by 
the  Commission.*' 

Macy  also  r^jorts  from  a  paper  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation and  Economic  Progress  which  states 
that: 

"Half  ot  what  an  fnglnefx  has  learned  to- 
day will  be  obsolete  in  10  yean. 

"Half  of  what  he  wUl  ««e(i  to  know  10 
years  from  now  Is  not  available  to  him 
today. 

"M  percent  of  modem  meidtcal  practice 
was  dlscorered  In  tbe  last  ao  years. 

"Knovledge  Is  now  ■ocomalatlng  at  such  a 
rapid  r»te  th«t  It  will  double  in  the  next  15 
years. 

The  National  Association  ot  Manufacturers 
has  stated  dearly  that  we  will  need  at  least 
*•.  .  .  three  million  itew  maaagers  by  1975 
besed  on  the  additional  30  million  humans 
that  are  expected  to  be  in  the  work  force." 
This  article  went  on  to  state  that  despite  the 
vast  amount  of  company  training  being  done 
on  the  Job,  at  colleges,  and  universities  it 
does  not  scratch  the  surface  of  the  need  for 
much  broader  manager  development  facil- 
ities along  more  quantitative  lines. 

The  American  Society  for  Training  and 
Xlevelopment.  which  la  a  nationally  recog- 
nlaed,  non-profit,  training  organisation,  has 
grown  from  a  3800  membership  to  an  almost 
6000  membership  In  tbe  last  three  years.  This 
growth  in  membership  ezempUfles  the  great- 
eat  amount  of  interest  th*t  has  taken  place 
alnee  Its  beginning  23  years  ago.  At  the  last 
NatloBal  Convention,  some  1800  people  rep- 
resenting just  about  every  state  In  tbe  union 
and  OTsr  40  eountrlas  participated.  The 
American  Management  Association,  In  the 


last  10  years,  has  made  tremendous  strides 
both  as  a  i>rofesslonal  organization  and  as 
a  developer  of  management  resources.  In 
1957  their  operation  budget  was  7V^  million 
dollars;  today,  tn  1967,  it  Is  approximately  20 
million  dollars.  Tbe  total  membership  today 
is  over  50.000. 

I  mention  the  aboye  organizations  and 
figures  to  indicate  to  you  tbe  tremendous 
emphasis  now  being  placed  on  the  training 
of  human  resources. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  educational 
television,  as  a  communicator,  could  carry 
adult  education  Into  a  new  dim.enslon. 

I  woxild  now  like  to  develop  for  you  a  kind 
of  case  study  that  relates  to  WQ^  and  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 

AlmoGt  five  years  ago  when  we  at  WQED 
began  to  ez;dore  the  possibility  of  broad- 
catlng  Specialized  Adult  Education,  we  found 
that  one  single  Item  made  the  leadership 
community  ready  and  willing  to  investigate  a 
new  teaching  tool.  This  one  Item  was  need — 
the  need  to  find  a  way  to  reach  the  masses 
In  their  partleular  fields. 

The  rapidly  expanding  economy  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  complexities  involved  with 
these  economic  expansions  have  created  a 
need  for  improved  managerial  practices.  Ovir 
programming  Is  designed  to  help  orgatilza- 
tlons  in  this  dlrecton. 

It  has  been  realized  in  recent  years  that  a 
manager's  or  Eup>ervlsor'8  training  back- 
ground In  foixnal  education  is  not  enough 
for  him  to  keep  bis  company  or  department 
progressing  and  functioning  smoothly.  He 
must  now  keep  himself  wUl-lnformed  and 
up-to-date  with  the  modem,  complex  and 
ever-changing  techniques  of  management. 

In  September,  1964,  after  many  nionths  of 
planning,  WQEX  began  televising  its  first 
formal  management  series.  These  programs 
were  put  together  expressly  to  help  managers 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  happening  In  the 
management  world  today — new  concepts, 
ideas  and  often  a  completely  difierent  view 
of  the  over-all  management  picture.  After 
Just  three  years  of  c^>eration  in  the  manage- 
ment field,  we  find  that  158  companies  en- 
rolled 6.000  manages  or  supervising  x>«r- 
sonnel. 

We  feel  that  WQEX  affords  an  unusual 
oppra^unity  for  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ers In  the  personnel  development  field  to  add 
a  new  dimension  to  in-house  training. 
Through  educational  television,  outstanding 
lecturers  can  bring  to  the  local  conference 
room  new  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes. 

The  distinguished  leaders  who  Join  the 
discussion  groups  by  television  may  present 
an  illustrated  lecture,  perform  a  laboratory 
demcHistration.  conduct  a  role  play  (ur  a  T 
group,  explain  a  detailed  drawing  or  other 
complex  design.  They  have  found  WQEX  to 
be  a  highly  versatile  and  effective  training 
tool. 

Due  to  the  pioneer  work  of  WQEX,  man- 
agement training  via  television  is  now  being 
uaed  In  many  areas  of  the  country.  We  feel 
gratified  that  our  Initial  experiment  In  man- 
agement training  through  televlBlon  has  giv- 
en training  management  another  tool  in  the 
development  o<  human  reso\u-ces. 

It  would  be  misleading  for  me  to  let  you 
think  that  WC^ED-WQEX  has  organized  and 
developed  this  total  concept  by  itself.  The 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Gtouth 
Carolina  State  Educational  System  is  out- 
standing. The  need  for  management  knowl- 
edge In  that  area  is  tenfold  of  that  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area,  as  evidenced  by  the  enroll- 
ment figures  In  management  courses.  You 
will  recall  that  I  mentioned  an  enrollment  of 
6000  people  over  a  three  year  period:  South 
Carolina  on  a  statewide  basis  has  enrolled  as 
many  as  3100  management  personnel  in  one 
course. 

The  American  Management  Association's 
Msdla  Oepartmuit.  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Oady,  has  for  the  lasrt  four 


years  been  supplying  concepts,  direction  and 
funds  for  management  programs. 

I  have  been  unable  to  collect  accurate  tig. 
ures  or  information  on  the  areas  of  the 
country  that  are  engaged  in  this  activity,  i 
am  Informed,  however,  that  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Maine. 
upstate  New  York,  Pittsburgh.  St.  Paul  and 
Cleveland  are  engaged  in  this  program.  San 
Francisco,  Boston  and  other  areas  are  now 
setting  up  management  committees  and 
working  toward  the  institution  of  adult  edu- 
cation. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  manpower  and 
funds,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  a  scien- 
tific study  on  th«  benefits  of  such  a  program, 
but  we  have  found  the  following  nine  polntfi 
to  be  beneficial ; 

1.  It  provides  access  to  top-level  Instruc- 
tion from  leaders  in  business,  industrial  and 
academic  worlds.  It  brings  leading  pirofes- 
sors  or  speakers,  by  way  of  television,  Into  the 
plants.  These  experts  could  never  afford  the 
time  to  cover  aU  the  engagements  required 
of  them. 

2.  It  provides  the  oppca-tunity  for  a  com- 
pany to  establish  a  training  medium,  if 
such  a  program  Is  presently  non-exlstant. 

3.  A  television  production  studio  can  lend 
Itself  to  excellent  presentations  which  may 
not  be  available  to  Individual  firms  because 
of  a  lack  of  teaching  technology  and  visual 
aids. 

4.  It  is  economical. 

5.  It  redtices  the  costs  of  sending  large 
groups  of  employees  out  of  the  office  or  plant 
to  special  semlnan. 

6.  It  saves  thousands  of  hours  in  devel- 
oping courses  by  the  training  department, 

7.  It  makes  tbe  community  more  aware 
of  keeping  people  better  trained  and  up-to- 
date. 

8.  Television  acts  as  a  springboard  for 
active  discussion. 

0.  The  inter-exchange  of  group  or  depart- 
ment Ideas.  This  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  benetfls  realized  because  we  found 
departments  of  both  large  and  small  com- 
panies that  had  never  sat  down  together  to 
discuss  their  problems. 

The  case  study  vrtiich  I  have  Just  pre- 
sented to  you  in  the  management  training 
area  could  naturally  be  applied  to  any  other 
educational  pursuit. 

We  at  WQEX  are  also  engaged  tn  broad- 
casting a  one-hour  once-a-week  program  in 
postgraduate  medicine.  Some  1200  doctors  in 
70  hospitals  participate  for  33  weeks  a  year. 

Dr.  Campbell  Moses.  Director  of  Post- 
gradtiate  Medldae  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Medical  and  Science  director  for 
the  American  Heart  Association,  made  the 
following  statement : 

"Educational  television  has  proven  to  be 
Immensely  useful  In  keeping  doctors  abreast 
of  advances  in  medical  practice.  The  technlc, 
pioneered  in  Utah,  has  since  then  been 
widely  applied  in  Pittsburgh,  South  Carolina, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  California,  Oklahoma  and 
Arizona.  By  reaching  large  numbers  of  phy- 
sicians simultaneously  it  is  possible  to  In- 
form a  large  proixn-tlon  of  the  medical  public 
at  one  time  and  thereby  take  advantage  ot 
the  concept  of  "critical  mass"  to  reinforce 
"doctor  to  doctor"  education.  In  Pittsburgh 
we  have  used  this  technlc  for  more  than  four 
years  and  not  only  to  present  continuing  ex- 
amples of  the  best  medical  practice,  but  also 
each  week  to  call  attention  to  local  outbreaks 
of  contaglotu  diseases,  to  announce  the 
availability  of  new  drugs  and  also,  and  most 
impc^tantly,  to  immediately  alert  physicians 
to  new  information  about  drug  reactions  as 
this  material  is  released  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  ability  to  com- 
municate with  physicians  via  television  goe» 
a  long  way  toward  bridging  the  gap  between 
laboratory  discovery  and  bedside  apTHl- 
catlon." 
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Under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  at 
Continuing  Education  in  the  field  of  nursing 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  we  have  been 
broadcasting  a  one- hour  program  for  the 
last  two  years.  This  program  Is  geared  to  the 
professional  nurse  employed  by  the  gen- 
eral hospital.  Its  main  objective  is  to  pro- 
Tide  more  information  on  mental  health  con- 
cepts, such  as  caring  for  problem  patients. 
Our  survey  shows  we  are  reaching  40  to  60 
hospitals  and  600  to  800  professional  people. 

We  have  not  even  really  begun  to  explore 
the  potentiai  of  this  tool  and  the  ways  to 
harness  its  power.  All  of  our  work  to  date 
has  been  trial  and  error.  We  work  constantly 
Without  sxifflclent  funds,  qualified  staff  and 
facilities  to  carry  out  such  a  program. 

With  a  well  developed  concept,  this  could 
reach  even  the  smallest  of  oommunlties.  Tbe 
further  you  go  from  a  metropolitan  area, 
the  more  such  a  service  is  needed. 

No  one  station,  at  the  present  time,  is  In 
s  position  to  do  little  more  than  to  meet  its 
every  day  <^)eratlons,  Its  budget  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

I  feel  that  a  national  group,  maybe  the 
Public  Television  Corporation,  is  needed  to 
set  up  the  criteria,  studies,  research,  the 
mechanism  to  bring  the  resources  that  are 
needed  to  make  educational  television  a 
true  and  integral  part  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Program. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Marver 
Bernstein,  the  dean  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Public  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs  of  Princeton  University 
delivered  a  perceptive  address  to  the  re- 
cent National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Israel,  sponsored  by  the  Conference  of 
Presidents  of  Major  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  an- 
alysis of  D.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  text  follows: 

American  Polict  ik  thi  Middle  East 
(By  Marver  H.  Bernstein) 

Without  a  major  change,  American  policy 
In  the  Middle  East  will  fail— as  it  failed  to 
prevent  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of    1967. 

A  brief  perspective  of  what  American  policy 
has  been  In  the  past  may  offer  some  guidance 
in  the  mammoth  task  of  achieving  a  basic 
shift  in  that  policy. 

The  overriding  goal  of  American  policy 
had  been  to  maintain  a  prudent  security 
equilibrium  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  pro- 
mote internal  stability  in  the  region. 

These  terms  are  very  imprecise.  They  con- 
fer maximum  discretion  on  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,  not  only  because 
the  Executive  Branch  must  struggle  to  main- 
tain its  initiative  I'is-a-iHs  Congress,  but  also 
because  the  fluidity  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
situation  requires  it.  The  American  interest 
lies  not  In  Instability  but  in  peace.  The 
critical  issue,  of  course,  is  stability  for  what 
and  on  whose  terms. 

How  was  the  goal  of  a  prudent  security 
efiulllbrium  to  be  reached  or  promoted? 
Essentially,  four  approaches  were  utilized: 

The  first  was  guarantees  of  the  indepen- 
d»nce  and  territorial  integrity  of  Israel. 

The  second  included  a  pattern  of  actions 
and  policies  designed  to  minimize  Soviet  and 
Chinese  penetration  of  the  Middle  East. 


TTie  third  was  the  use  of  foreign  aid  as  a 
tool  for  maintaining  equllibrlunv.  reducing 
Soviet  penetration  and  promoting  economic 
growth. 

The  fourth  was  tbe  maintenance  of  open 
channels  of  oommunication  with  Arab  gov- 
ernments to  enable  the  United  States  to 
exercise  some  influence  over  tbeir  behavior 
and  beliefs.  In  this  connection  any  overt  al- 
liance of  the  United  States  with  Israel  would 
have  appeared  to  polarize  the  Middle  East 
and  send  the  Arab  states  rushing  off  to 
Moscow. 

What  have  been  tbe  main  characteristics 
of  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East? 
Here,  In  outline,  are  some  nine  features  of 
that  policy : 

1 .  In  the  effort  to  maintain  an  equUlbrium 
In  the  Middle  East  which  Is  at  least  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  United  States-Soviet 
conflict,  the  American  position  often  seemed 
very  kind  to  the  Arabs  and  very  harsh  to- 
ward Israel.  Why  was  this  the  case?  Part  ot 
the  answer  lay  In  recognizing  that  Israel  Is 
pro-United  States  and  Nasser  Is  usually  antl- 
U.S.  It  seems  striking  and  Ironic,  therefore, 
that  the  United  States  shoiild  have  rewarded 
its  enemies  more  than  Its  friends.  In  any 
case,  as  columnist  William  S.  White  wrote, 
"Any  notion  that  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  is  run  with  special  tenderness  f<» 
Jewish  feelings  is  one  of  the  special  idiocies 
of  our  time."  [The  Washington  Post,  Jan. 
29.  1965]  . 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  maln^drift  of  thepol- 
Icy  of  three  Administrations  had  been  one  of 
exceptional  kindness  to  Nasser's  Egypt,  not 
primarily  because  the  United  States  strongly 
preferred  Egypt  to  Israel,  but  because  United 
States  conception  of  the  problems  of  achiev- 
ing a  security  balance  in  the  Middle  East  re- 
quired it. 

2.  On  February  1.  1965,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball  told  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee:  "What  happens  In  the 
Near  East  is  of  critical  Importance  to  our 
strategic  sea.  air  and  land  routes,  to  our  vast 
oil  Investment;  to  the  security  of  Israel  and 
other  countries  In  that  area."  The  United 
States  position  reflected  a  tendency — shared 
with  other  Western  countries — to  overrate 
the  political,  military  and  economic  Impor- 
tance of  the  Middle  East. 

To  be  sure,  the  Middle  East  Is  the  link  con- 
necting three  continents:  it  is  the  intersect- 
ing point  of  land,  water  and  air  routes;  it 
does  contain  the  major  oil  reserves  of  the 
world.  But  these  have  all  become  less  rather 
than  more  strategic  on  the  contemporary 
scene.  The  demand  for  oU  has  increased 
greatly  in  recent  years,  but  so  have  resources 
outside  of  the  Middle  East  increased  great- 
ly— in  North  Africa,  in  Iran,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, In  Canada  and  elsewhere;  and  natural 
gas  discoveries  have  also  helped  to  supply 
the  gro'wlng  needs  of  European  indvistry. 
While  nuclear  energy  is  some  distance  off, 
and  the  demand  for  oil  will  increase  in  the 
years  ahead,  we  seem  to  give  more  attention 
to  protecting  American  oil  Investments  in 
the  Middle  East  than  considerations  of  mili- 
tary strategy  require. 

3.  A  pedestrian  and  obvioxis  fact  of  con- 
temporary Middle  Eastern  history  is  the  per- 
sistent Inability  of  Arabs  to  unite  politically 
despite  the  strong  belief  that  unity  is  their 
natural  condition.  But  there  is  a  conception 
that  is  not  so  obvious;  the  persistent  notion 
that  Arab  unity  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  alUee,  and  eiLso  the 
Interests  of  Israel  as  weU  as  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, despite  the  fact  that  a  unified  Arab 
world  would  seem  more  likely  to  be  anti- 
U.S.  than  either  neutral  or  pro-U.S. 

The  dominant  theme  of  Nasser,  as  the  top 
leader  of  Arab  nationalism,  has  been  Arab 
unit.  Unity  has  been  held  tarth  as  the 
Ineluctable  destiny  of  the  Arab  world.  But 
clearly,  Arab  unity  has  been  the  exception, 
not  the  rule,  in  Arab  history.  The  factors 
that  divide  and  distinguish  the  Arab  coun- 
tries appear  to  be  far  m<»«  substantial  than 


the  one  factor  that  unites  them — hatred  of 
Israel.  As  Abba  Eban  recently  wrote,  nothing 
has  divided  the  Arab  world  more  than  the 
effort  to  unite  it. 

The  n.S.  position  had  maintained  that  a 
prudent  security  equilibrium  in  the  Middle 
East  was  more  likely  to  be  achieved  under 
conditions  of  Arab  unity  than  Arab  diversity 
an  poUtlcal  pluralism.  The  case  usually  rested 
cm  the  view  that  econocnlc  growth  would 
be  fostered  by  unity  and  would  Itself  create 
pride  in  economic  achievement  and  thereby 
minimize  or  reduce  anti-Israel  slogans  as 
the  goal  of  unity. 

However,  a  strong  case  could  have  been 
made  that  a  pluralistic  diverse  Arab  world 
of  separate  governments  could  more  easily 
accommodate  an  Israel-Arab  understanding. 
A  Middle  Blast  convulsed  by  an  Egyptian  bid 
for  centralized  control  scarcely  seemed  a  oon- 
genial  setting  for  achieving  such  under- 
standing. 

4.  The  U.S.  experience  in  the  Middle  East 
postdated  the  full-blown  emergence  of  the 
Palestine  issue.  The  Unlt«d  States,  compared 
with  England  and  France,  baa  had  only 
minimal  experience  in  dealing  with  Middle 
Eastern  problems.  Perhaps  because  of  its 
lack  of  regional  experience,  the  VS.  has  been 
tempted  to  be  overly  impressed  with  psy- 
chological and  sociological  factors  in  the 
Arab  picture;  for  example,  the  trauma  and 
bitter  frustration  of  the  Arabs  resulting  from 
their  humiliating  defeat  by  the  Israelis;  the 
dream-like  quality  of  their  hopes  and  fears; 
their  enormous  pride  and  sense  of  personal 
dignity;  and  the  great  gulf  between  their 
verbal  ferocity  and  their  timid  deeds. 

Awareness  of  these  factors  may  help  to 
account  for  the  tendency  of  the  experts  to 
have  discounted  the  militancy  reflected  by 
the  violent  statements  of  Arab  leaders. 
Among  knowledgeable  experts  there  was 
often  a  characteristic  paradox  in  value  judg- 
ment; an  admiring  attitude  regarding  Arab 
culture  and  historical  development  and  sym- 
pathy for  strivings  for  personal  dignity;  and 
at  the  same  time  bitter  disappointment  with 
the  lack  of  Arab  achievement  and  fulfill- 
ment. 

Caught  in  this  value  paradox,  the  experts 
In  the  State  Department  often  seemed  to 
Interpret  Nasser's  violent  aims  as  merely 
hortatory — not  really  to  be  taken  seriously. 
We  were  often  not  quite  such  what  Nasser 
really  meant;  hence,  his  words  were  rarely 
taken  to  mean  what  they  plainly  said.  Israel 
is  scarcely  to  be  criticized  if  it  took  the  view 
that  It  could  not  discount  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  words  as  completely  as  the  diplo- 
mats appeared  to  do. 

5.  Clearly,  the  American  experts  in  inter- 
national affairs  tended  to  believe  that  Israel 
had  exaggerated  In  assessing  the  immediacy 
of  the  threats  to  Its  existence.  Why?  Part  of 
the  answer  lay  In  the  respect  for  Israel's 
effectiveness  as  an  Independent  nation  cou- 
pled with  a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  capac- 
ity and  human  resources  of  Arab  countries. 

Perhaps  another  part  of  the  answer  is  that 
the  United  States  has  been  more  acutely 
aware  than  many  Israelis  of  the  unsettling 
effects  of  Israel's  policy  regarding  retaliatory 
or  preemptive  raids  and  attacks.  The  United 
States  believed  that  Israel  exaggerated 
threats  to  Its  existence  and  was  therefore  too 
quick  In  embarking  on  retaliatory  raids.  The 
American  view  had  been  that  Israel  was  in- 
sufficiently aware  of  the  consequences,  ad- 
verse to  the  Interests  of  Israel  and  the  West, 
Sowing  from  its  militancy.  World  opinion 
often  perceived  the  killings  but  not  the 
provocation,  and  the  VJS.  machinery  had 
not  proved  to  be  helpful  to  Israel  in  evaluat- 
ing Arab  complaints  and  charges. 

6.  There  was  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
consequences  of  Nasser's  strong  and  spirited 
drive  for  modernization  and  industrializa- 
tion. The  fact  Is  that  time  had  been  running 
out  for  Nasser.  Military  expendltxires  had  be- 
come almost  insupportable.  The  Yemeni 
campaign  had  been  a  dismal  failure  and  ex- 
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tnxotij  coatly.  The  populatlozt  exploBion  had 
run  ahead  ot  ttie  pace  of  economic  growth. 
The  lerel  of  economic  activity  had  Increaeed 
In  absolute  amounts  but  had  declined  on  a 
per  capita  baste.  In  this  context  the  Inner 
logic  of  H«aBer"s  poeltlcHi  seemed  to  move  to- 
ward war  of  military  expansion. 

7.  Nasser  prored  to  be  a  very  formidable 
opponent  In  dealing  with  the  United  Statee. 
He  has  be«i  a  flrst-rate  bargainer  and  bluff- 
er. He  effectlvley  manipulated  the  U.S.  and 
Soviet  Union  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  fi- 
nancial and  military  aid  few  Egypt.  He  knew 
that  he  had  advantages  In  bargaining  only 
In  the  context  of  crises,  which  he  has  been 
Tery  adept  at  manufacturing. 

Nasser  succeeded  In  using  the  cold  war  to 
internationalize  Arab  affairs.  He  thereby 
gained  a  lever  to  exact  better  terms  from  both 
the  West  and  the  East.  The  American  goal 
at  Arab  unity  In  turn  played  Into  the  hands 
of  Nasser  whose  policy  could  succeed  only  by 
Tw<tfciT<g  Arab  tmlty  a  leading  IntemaUonal 
Issue.  Nasser  effectively  demonstrated  Egypt's 
nuisance  value  by  showing  that  he  was  dan- 
gerous and  had  to  be  bought  (^  at  a  high 
price. 

There  are  some  elements  of  high  tragedy 
here.  Nasser  has  been  personally  Incorrupt, 
a  highly  effective  ruler  who  led  Egypt 
through  a  major  social  revolution.  He  de- 
veloped new  Industries,  exterminated  the 
great  landowners,  bdrtered  the  educational 
system  and  nurtvired  a  new  middle  class  of 
military  oflVcers,  yoxing  professionals  and 
bureaucrats. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  productivity  in 
Egypt  stayed  very  low,  consumption  pitifully 
low.  Poverty  remained  intense.  Egypt  was  not 
slowly  catching  up  with  a  Western  standard, 
but  rather  was  steadily  faUlng  behind.  The 
country  lived  on  borrowed  money  and  neither 
capitalism  nor  Communism  seemed  to  work. 
It  was  critically  Important  that  Nasser  keep 
up  the  morale  and  perquisites  of  the  new 
middle  class,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so  tn 
the  context  of  economic  retrenchment. 

The  economists  advised  Nasser  that  such 
retrenchment  was  mandatory  for  economic 
survival.  But  as  a  military  leader  of  high 
ambition  with  a  mission  to  fulfill,  he  may 
have  thought  that  his  only  way  out  was 
through  continued  expansion  In  Israel  or 
elsewhere. 

8.  The  case  for  financial  aid  to  Egypt  and 
other  Arab  countries  could  well  have  been 
Justlfled  by  general  humanitarian  considera- 
tions; otherwise  it  was  rather  weak. 

Tile  basic  postulate  of  foreign  aid  Is  that 
Western  secvirtty  la  promoted  best  by  help- 
ing countries  maintain  Independence  and 
becoming  viable  economically:  and  If  the 
West  does  not  help,  the  East  will.  The  United 
States  also  appeared  to  believe,  with  some 
Jnstlflcation,  that  however  hostile  Nasser 
may  be  to  the  West,  anyone  replacing  him 
would  probably  be  worse. 

Yet,  had  Nasser  received  no  aid  whatso- 
erar  from  the  West,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  he  could  have  been  more  boetlle. 

9.  In  1064  and  19«5,  in  contrast  to  the 
Preneh  and  West  German  attitudes  and 
polleles  toward  Israel,  a  noticeable  wavering 
and  weakness  as  weU  a«  some  clumsiness 
showed  up  In  London  and  Washington  In 
their  dealings  with  the  excesses  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Syrians. 

Certainly,  American  reaction  had  been  very 
cautious  when  American  libraries  went  up  in 
flames.  U.S.  diplomats  appeared  to  have  con- 
sidered German  recognition  of  Israel  In  1964 
as  a  matter  of  doubtful  wisdom.  They  also 
urged  Israel  not  to  resort  to  arms  in  meet- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Palestine  Uberatlon 
Am»y,  and  not  to  resist  Arab  water  diversion 
projects.  The  State  Department  seemed  to 
take  the  view  that  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  a  determination  could  be  made  as  to 
whetber  the  Arabs  would  really  be  violating 
the  Johnston  Water  Plan. 


The  IsraellB  had  a  valid  claim  In  beUev- 
Ing  that  the  United  States  prefored  to  avoid 
strong    clear    acttoci    strengthening    Israel's 

security,  and  at  the  same  time  be  willing, 
however  reluctantly,  to  tolerate  intolerable 
effrontery  and  vUtflcatton  on  the  part  of 
Arab  leaders.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Is- 
rael would  often  be  disappointed  with  the 
attitude  of  American  officials  toward  its  se- 
curity needs.  In  the  minds  of  American  offi- 
cials Israel's  fteeds  always  had  to  be  measured 
against  the  probable  reaction  of  Arab  leaders. 
It  was  a  dominant  consideration  in  the 
Eisenhower-Oulles  poUcy  that  the  Arabs 
were  more  fearful  of  Zionism  than  of  Com- 
munism. D\ille8  beUeved  that  the  United 
States  had  to  counter  the  Arab  belief  that 
the  United  States  suppKjrted  aggressive  ex- 
{Muislon  of  Israel.  Recognition  of  this  belief 
and  fear  Inhibited  American  action  and 
policy  In  Israel.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  was  raedy  to  use  economic  aid  to  in- 
fluence the  government  of  Israel.  Thus,  it 
delayed  for  a  long  time  the  move  of  Israel's 
Foreign  Ministry  to  Jerusalem;  it  stopped 
hydro-electric  development  on  the  Jordan 
River;  and  Its  reactions  to  the  Qulbya  Raid 
of  October  1953  did  deter  subsequent  mili- 
tancy on  the  part  of  Israel. 

Given  the  deep  complexity  of  Middle  East- 
ern Issues.  It  has  been  difficult  for  American 
Jews  to  understand  U.S.  policy.  I  do  not  mean 
approval,  but  xinderstandlng.  The  main  dif- 
ficulty has  been  the  failure  to  understand 
that  the  American  attempt  to  achieve  a  pru- 
dent security  balance  in  the  Middle  East  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  meeting  Is- 
rael's security  needs  as,  Israel  defined  them. 
Israelis  tended  to  understand  better  than 
American  Jews  did  why  it  was  Inevitable  that 
the  American  response  to  Israel's  stated  se- 
curity needs  fell  short  of  Israel's  demands. 

This  brings  us  to  the  present  crisis.  How 
did  American  p)ollcy  of  friendly  detachment 
and  concerned  neutrality  express  Itself  ]\ist 
before  and  during  the  outlM'eak  ot  war?  The 
record  shows  the  following : 

The  United  States  would  not  permit  the 
annihilation  of  Israel.  But  short  of  that  de- 
cisive threat.  It  undertook  no  initiative  uni- 
laterally. 

The  United  States  did  not  expect  war  be- 
tween the  Arabs  and  Israel  and  thought  that 
the  Israelis  had  exaggerated  Nasser's  threats 
of  extermination. 

The  United  States  did  not  expect  the 
United  Nations  to  arrange  an  accommoda- 
tion, bat  it  nevertheless  turned  to  the  UJJ. 
to  avoid  dlplcmatic  isolation. 

It  became  uncertain  In  the  weekend  In 
early  June  before  war  broke  out  whether  the 
United  States  could  hold  Israel  in  check 
without  making  some  strategic  commitment 
to  Israel. 

The  United  States  actively  explored  various 
proposals  to  reopen  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
through  some  face-saving  compromise  that 
would  recognize  Egypt's  sovereignty  over  the 
Strait  of  Tlran.  yet  assure  Israel's  access 
to  the  sea.  It  also  considered  Thant's  pro- 
posal to  place  UJI.  truce  observers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arab-Israel  frontier. 

The  United  States  became  Increasingly 
perturbed  by  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  champion  of  the  Arabs,  by  its 
historic  expansionist  drive  toward  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  its  attempt  to  control  half 
or  more  of  Burope's  oil  ImpcMrts. 

Repeated  guarantees  of  Israel's  security 
failed  to  prevent  the  present  hostllitiee,  and 
Israel  cons«quently  saw  a  better  chance  to 
resolve  the  Issue  of  national  survival  through 
war  rather  than  diplomacy.  Events  would 
seem  to  support  Israel's  strategic  Judgment. 
What  lesson  Is  to  be  learned  from  this 
review  of  the  American  posttire  of  concerned 
neutrality  and  friendly  detachment  In  the 
Middle  Bast? 

It  can  be  stated  simply  that  the  tradition- 
ally ambivalent  UJ3.  policy  failed. 


Therefore,  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment and  ttie  Congress  must  be  advised 
and  peisuaded  to  use  the  opportunities  pro- 
vlded  by  Israel's  military  victory  to  achieve 
a  massive  reduction  of  the  toislons  that 
vnderUe  the  war. 

It  means  a  reeoffnition  of  the  illvjory  char- 
meter  of  Arab  unit)  and  Vie  political  un- 
reliability/ of  Arab  leadership. 

It  means  a  Hfting  of  both  the  blockade 
of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Sues  Canal. 

It  means,  above  aV.  "  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  each  of  the  Arab  states  that  recog- 
nizes the  legitimacf  of  Israeli  statehood. 

It  means  a  rerndfrnstment  of  boundaries 
to  meet  Ismel't  urgent  security  needs,  in- 
cluding the  Gaza  Strip,  the  area  around 
Latrun  and  the  hills  directly  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Old  City 
of  Jerusalem  itself,  with  appropriate  guar- 
antees for  the  safety  of  Christian,  and  Mot- 
lem  h(riy  placet. 

These  objectives  will  not  be  achieved  if 
the  United  States  conforms  to  Its  traditional 
policy  of  concerned  neutrality.  Effectlte 
nK>vement  toward  achieving  Israel's  legiti- 
mate goals  calls  for  a  substantial  shift  tn 
American  policy. 

The  obstacles  to  such  a  marked  change  in 
policy  are  Indeed  great.  They  Include: 

American  preoccupation  with  Viet  Nam. 

The  horrible  complexities  and  confusioiu 
of  foreign  pdlcy-maklng  In  the  United 
States. 

Traditional  Foreign  Service  sympathy  for 
Arab  Interests. 

The  heightened  enmity  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries for  Israel. 

The  considerable  Afro-Asian  support;  of 
the  U.A.R. 

The  unfriendliness  of  the  UJN.  arena  for 
the  resolution  of  Issues  directly  Involving 
Israel. 

But  there  are  also  some  factors  influenc- 
ing the  kind  off  policy  change  liiat  circum- 
stances now  require.  One  is  the  emergence 
of  new  leadership  in  Israel  composed  ot  men 
who  have  been  taught  to  rely  not  on  Inter- 
natlQnal  guarantees  but  rather  upon  their 
own  courage.  Initiative  and  resourcefulness. 
Another  is  the  strong  nioral,  political  and 
financial  support  of  American  citizens  lor 
the  continued  Independence  and  security  of 
Israel  free  from  the  dangerous  challenges 
that  have  persisted  for  nineteen  years  ot 
statehood. 


Oat  With  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAU  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
from  the  July  Issue  of  California  li- 
brarian that  deals  with  a  new  concept  in 
libraries  that  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li- 
brary Is  currently  trying.  With  the  hdp 
of  the  Federal  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  this  project  attempts  to 
improve  library  service  and  contact  in 
the  culturally  deprived  areas  of  IM 
Angeles  by  the  use  of  supplemental  spe- 
cialized librarians  who  try  to  awaken  the 
reading  Interests  of  the  children  and 
their  parents  by  such  unorthodox  meth- 
ods as  Classic  Comics  books  and  library- 
centered  informal  community  programs, 
In  addition,  botAmoblles  and  elementary 
■chool  library  classes  help  to  encourage 
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s  more  general  Interest  among  the  peo- 
ple of  these  areas.  The  fresh  ideas  of  this 
progressive  librarlanshlp  are  commend- 
sble,  and  I  hope  that  other  communities 
will  benefit  from  the  methods  employed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  article  In  the  Record: 

Out  Wn-H  TBADmoit 

(By  Michelle  R.  Vale) 

I 

Comic  books  in  the  library?  A  good-look- 
ing, bearded,  male  librarian?  Ubrartana 
(pending  more  time  working  in  the  commu- 
nity than  working  in  the  library?  The  an- 
iwer  Is  an  emphatic  yes  I 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  has 
budgeted  fxinds  of  $519,536  under  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  for  a  project 
to  improve  library  service  and  Increase  11- 
hrary  contact  in  culturally  deprived  areas 
ol  the  city.  The  project  uses  three  different 
»pproaches  to  reach  target  groups:  book- 
jnoMle  service  to  "fwverty  pockets;"  sp>eclal 
jervlce  within  the  library  region  which  serves 
the  central  city;  and  concentrated  branch 
library  activity  In  two  poverty  areas  of  the 
dty,  Venice  Beach  and  Lincoln  Heights.  AU 
three  services  have  been  operating  since  mid- 
July  1966. 

Tbe  emphasis  of  the  Los  Angeles  program 
li  the  branch  library  approach,  now  being 
trted  In  Venice,  a  beach  area  of  mixed  racial 
gproups,  and  Lincoln  Heights  in  East  Los 
Angeles,  which  has  sixty  per  cent  Mexi- 
can-American population.  Three  specialized 
librarians  have  been  assigned  to  Venice  and 
three  to  Lincoln  Heights  branches  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  professional  staff  off  two 
In  each  branch. 

The  added  children's,  young  adult,  and 
tdult  services  librarians  are  not  given  rou- 
tine stafOng  assignments  in  the  branches. 
They  function  as  catalysts  between  the  local 
ndghborhood  and  the  library,  discovering 
ud  awakening  a  public  not  previously  11- 
irsry  users.  For  very  frequently  this  public 
cannot  read. 

In  tbe  disadvantaged  areas,  books  may 
b*  feared  because  they  represent  the  xin- 
known;  and  yet  people  need  the  information 
which  books  contain.  Contrary  to  most  11- 
bnilans'  belief,  many  persons'  lives  may.  In 
bet.  seem  complete  without  reading  books. 
Ths  situation  does  not  lessen  tbe  need  for 
Uterscy. 

Our  daily  lives  dictate  the  necessity  of 
reading.  Passing  a  driver's  license  test  to 
loeept  a  Job  at  a  distance  from  home;  know- 
tag  how  best  to  divide  up  a  salary  among 
Hit  consumer  needs  of  a  family;  and  study- 
ing for  a  civil  service  examination  to  get 
a  Job  with  a  decent  salary — these  things  re- 
quire tbe  abracadabra  of  reading.  The  11- 
teary  programs  in  the  two  Los  Angele«  City 
taninch  libraries  are  aimed  at  satisfying  such 
DMda.  The  librarians  In  the  project  are  In- 
wlTing  themselves  Euid,  by  extension,  the 
library  In  local  oonununlty  activities.  They 
ai»  learning  what  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged really  are  and  are  focusing  their 
programs  to  meet  those  needs. 

A  gay  Clnco  de  Mayo  festival  celebrating 
Uexloan  Independence  was  held  in  the  yard 
<<  the  Venice  Branch  last  spring  and  saluted 
the  area's  twenty-five  per  cent  Mexican- 
^Pierloan  pK>pulation.  The  city  recreation  de- 
partment was  glad  to  supply  a  mariachl 
^■nd.  A  resident  of  Loe  Angeles  gave  tamalee. 
'toi  groups  ran  the  game  and  food  booths. 
Wina  of  Mexico,  borrowed  from  the  Mexican 
Tourist  Biueau  in  Los  Angeles,  were  shown 
eootinuously  in  the  library.  About  1.000  peo- 
Pj»  Mijoyed  this  new  library-community  day. 
«•  local  city  councilman  attended  too. 
Aware  of  what  the  library  was  doing,  he  wa» 
•0  IsTorably  impressed  that  he  later  appeared 
Mfore  the  library  commissioners  and  suc- 
"•"•d  in  obtaining  funds  to  permit  the 
^«ibig  of  the  branch  on  Saturday  mominga. 


This  type  of  library  activity  cannot  go  on 
during  the  conventional  9:00-5:30  working 
hours;  but  tJien  the  Job  to  be  done  here  is 
not  the  usual  Job  of  the  lllH-arian.  It  re- 
quires some  unlikely  and  perhaps  tinortho- 
dox  hours  and  efforts,  whUe  the  librarians 
have  free  rein  to  experiment  in  the  process. 
The  library  administration  purposely  made 
the  operation  of  the  project  unstructured  In 
terms  of  "how"  the  goals  were  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  Harold  Hamill.  Director  of  the  Loe  An- 
geles Public  Library,  and  his  staff  drew  up 
the  original  proposals  of  library  service  to 
the  disadvantaged.  When  the  California 
State  Library  accepted  the  project  as  part  of 
the  state  plan  under  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  Mrs.  Johanna  Sutton  was 
selected  as  Project  Coordinator.  Mrs.  Sutton 
had  been  In  the  system  as  the  Vernon  Branch 
Librarian  and  at  that  time  was  making  com- 
munity contacts  in  her  own  area  to  extend 
the  services  of  that  branch  library. 

Mrs.  Sutton's  first  Job  was  to  select  people 
to  work  with  her.  Staff  members  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  Public  Library  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  interest  In  work- 
ing in  the  project.  The  enthusiastic  response 
made  outside  recruiting  unnecessary.  Vor  a 
few,  new  positions  meant  a  promotion;  for 
the  rest,  the  positions  were  lateral  transfers. 
But  for  all,  librarians  and  clerks  alike,  there 
is  a  singular  mission — a  desire  to  bring  books 
to  more  people. 

m 

Although  the  goal  Is  a  unified  one.  each 
member  of  the  project  staff  works  In  his  own 
way  to  achieve  the  group  objective.  "ITie 
project  children's  librarian  In  Lincoln 
Heights.  Mrs.  Marcla  Linvllle,  works  primarily 
with  Head  Start  classes  and  the  schools.  This 
library  has  a  basic  staff  of  two  librarians  to 
cover  the  forty  hours  a  week  the  library  Is 
open,  so  the  staff  children's  librarian  was 
never  able  to  give  adequate  service  to  all  the 
schools.  Now  Mrs.  Linvllle  schedules  the 
maximum  number  of  classes  possible  in  the 
library  every  week  to  try  to  acquaint  every 
child  with  books.  Project  funds  are  also  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  entire  book  collec- 
tion in  this  branch.  Multiple  paperback 
copies  of  popular  children's  book  titles,  such 
as  those  in  the  "Curious  George"  series  and 
others,  are  being  purchased  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Young  Writers  of  Venice"  Is  an  original 
publication  started  by  Mrs.  Selma  Benjamin, 
the  project  children's  librarian  at  the  Venice 
Branch.  Stories  and  poems  written  by  the 
children  in  the  area  are  given  exposure  in 
this  typewritten  monthly,  which  is  also  illu- 
strated by  the  children. 

The  children's  librarians  assigned  to  both 
the  branch  projects  are  using  Classic  Comics 
as  a  way  to  reach  children.  Comic  books  tra- 
ditionally are  not  bought  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library.  However,  the  librarians  in  the 
project  are  not  restricted  by  the  library's 
general  policies.  The  two  children's  librarians 
decided  to  experiment  with  using  comic 
books  and  found  them  a  good  first  step  in 
acquainting  the  non-reader  with  books.  A 
librarian  reported  that  a  child  who  was  very 
Interested  In  the  Classic  Comics  version  of 
Treasure  Island  was  delighted  to  leaj^  that 
there  was  "more"  to  the  story  and  was  eager 
to  read  it. 

Both  the  Venice  and  Lincoln  Heights 
Branches  have  Increased  the  size  of  their 
adult  foreign  language  collections,  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  central  Los  Angeles  City 
Library.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  Spanish  language  books  because  of  the 
large  Mexican-American  population  in  both 
areas.  Signs  in  Spanish  direct  patrons  to 
"IJbroe  en  E:spafiol.'' 

In  the  Venice  Branch  the  adult  services 
librarian,  Don  Roberts,  sees  his  role  as  com- 
munity-oriented;   he   meets   with   as   many 


formal  and  informal  groups  as  he  can.  On 
Friday  nights  he  arranges  family  programs 
which  feattire  folk  singers,  guitarists,  or 
whatever  he  feels  is  wanted. 

The  importance  of  the  library  becomes  evi- 
dent in  many  unexi>ected  ways.  An  example 
is  a  group  formed  of  previous  teen-age  gang 
members  in  Venice.  A  businessman  gave  them 
a  rent-free  place  to  meet,  and  a  church  group 
provides  the  funds  to  keep  it  going.  The 
"guys"  play  pool,  and  some  also  learn  how 
to  get  a  driver's  license.  There  are  shorthand 
classes  for  the  girls.  When  the  group  wanted 
to  know  how  to  run  a  meeting,  the  Library 
provided  a  copy  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
which  helped  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

ThU  kindling  of  a  commxmlty  Interest  in 
the  library  Is  beginning  to  show  in  the  gen- 
eral book  circulation  of  the  Venice  Branch. 
Five  months  after  the  program  started,  cir- 
culation was  up  thirty  per  cent.  Circulation 
Increased  from  5,811  in  April  1966  to  7,693  In 
April  1966. 

IV 

The  real  value  of  the  special  programs  can- 
not, however,  be  objectively  measured  by 
statistics.  The  librarians  continue  to  experi- 
ment with  and  to  learn  from  their  ap- 
proaches. They  share  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures with  the  rest  of  the  project  staff  and 
with  the  staff  of  the  entire  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
lic Library. 

It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  long-term  re- 
sults from  the  branch  pilot  projects,  the  spe- 
cial bookmobile  service  which  began  last 
summer  and  the  program  In  the  central  re- 
gion. But  when  you  see  the  longing  for 
knowledge  of  three  teen-age  boys  from  Juve- 
nile Hall  as  they  pore  together  over  a  science 
book  in  the  library,  you  know  there  Is  much 
work  to  be  done. 

Other  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  in 
Oakland.  California,  and  in  New  York,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  are  also  con- 
ducted with  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  funds.  Most  of  these  programs  are 
aimed  at  poverty  sections  In  metropolitan 
areas,  but  some  are  focused  on  rural  areas, 
such  as  the  program  In  Wisconsin  for  ex- 
tending library  service  to  migrant  famtn— 

Librarians  working  in  theee  projects  are 
Image  smashers.  They  are  energetic  and  cre- 
ative librarians  finding  new  ways  of  carry- 
ing on  the  best  traditions  of  good  Ilbrarlaa- 
shlp  in  a  new  society. 


Hon.  Emmet  O'Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

OF    KXNTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
friends  and  associates  of  former  Con- 
gressman Emmet  O'Neal  were  saddened 
on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  death.  Cchi- 
gressman  O'Neal  represented  my  district 
of  Louisville,  Ky..  for  five  consecutive 
Congresses,  serving  here  In  Washingttm 
from  January  3, 1935,  to  January  3, 1M7. 
He  was  a  lifelong  E>emocrat  who  not  only 
served  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  was  also  honored  with  the 
appointment  to  Ambassador  to  tha 
Philippines  from  1947  to  1949.  The  Hon- 
orable Emmet  O'Neal  was  bom  In  Loul»- 
vllle.  Ky.,  on  April  14,  1887,  attended  our 
public  schools,  was  then  graduated  from 
Centre  College  In  Danville,  Ky.,  attended 
Yale  University,  and  graduated  with  a 
law  degree  In  1910  from  the  University 
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of  Louisville.  During  the  First  World 
War  former  Congressman  O'Neal  served 
overseas  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  an  enlisted 
man  In  the  5th  Field  Artillery  of  the 
1st  Division.  His  Army  service  Included 
the  years  1917  to  1919  and  be  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  Army  as  an  officer  In  the 
103d  Field  ArtUlery  of  the  26th  Division. 
He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in 
Louisville  and  was  first  elected  to  the 
74th  Congress.  In  1953  he  v/&s  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Corregldor-Bataan 
Memorial  Commission.  Until  his  death 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Former  Congressman  Emmet  O'Neal 
served  well  his  city,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation.  His  many  friends  In  Louisville 
and  In  Washington  pay  respect  to  his 
memory. 


The  People  of  CleTeland  Really  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
publicity  has  been  given  to  Cleveland's 
Hough  area  and  to  the  drab  conditions  in 
which  the  residents  of  that  area  live,  and 
especially  to  the  neglect  of  the  children 
and  teenagers.  It  seems  to  me  that  due 
credit  may  not  have  been  given  to  those 
citizens  of  Cleveland  who  are  attempting 
to  help  the  people  of  the  Hough  area. 
Therefore,  I  have  obtained  leave  to  place 
In  the  CoNGHxssiONAL  Rxc(»o  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer  on 
Monday,  July  17,  which  follows,  and  gives 
credit  to  those  sturdy  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land who  are  nmUng  a  dedicated  effort 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  less  fortunate: 
Tes  HincAir  Touch  im  Hottch  Aid 

One  of  the  bright  spots  In  the  drab  picture 
of  Clerel&nd's  deprived  neighborhoods  has 
been  the  awareness  of  some  unions,  some 
business  firms  and  some  churches  of  the 
urgent  need  for  help  "here  and  now." 

Businesses  and  unions  have  tried  to  help, 
on  Individual  bases,  lisuaUy  with  rehabilita- 
tion of  physical  property.  Some  religious  de- 
nominations have  participated  in  programs 
but  only  through  financial  contrlbutlona. 
Other  chiirches  are  In  "planning"  stages  of 
help,  some  plans  realistic  and  some  vague. 

But,  as  related  in  The  Plain  Dealer,  a  few 
Individual  churches  have  provided  on-the- 
•cene  aid  beyond  the  ordinary  devices. 

In  the  Hough  area.  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church.  Our  Lady  of  FatUna  Catliollc  Parish 
and  St.  James  Episcopal  Church — for  ex- 
ample— are  working  with  some  20,000  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age. 

Primarily  they  are  providing  recreation  for 
the  yoxmgsters,  filling  a  great  void  In  the 
lives  of  the  area's  boys  and  girlB. 

Calvary  Presbyterian,  under  the  Rev.  John 
Bruere,  for  the  third  year  has  a  program 
offering  games  and  food  to  the  children,  a 
program  that  goes  right  Into  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  operates  on  vacant  lots. 

Our  Lady  of  Patlma  Church  runs  a  six-week 
summer  day  camp.  The  activities  include 
little  tripe  to  the  zoo,  to  beaches,  to  day 
camps,  to  Metropolitan  Park.  These  are  events 
which  may  be  routine  for  other  children.  To 
children  in  poor  areas,  these  are  initial  «z- 
cuTBlons  into  real  Uvlng;  the  frlpe  are  educa- 
tional, splrlt-Uftlng. 


St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  with  the  help 
of  Ursuline  nuns,  has  a  five-week  recreational 
program  that  features  arts  and  crafts  classes. 

These  organlzaUons  are  located  within  the 
blighted  area,  a  fact  that  undoubtedly  makes 
them  more  mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  reel- 
dents.  Just  the  same,  their  programs  not  only 
are  a  service  to  the  community  but  also 
Ulustrate  that  Involvement  doesn't  hinge  on 
a  government  loan  or  government  project. 
The  way  always  is  open  for  the  human  touch. 


Maine  Sugar  Refinery  Qoestioned 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  expressed  my- 
self on  the  $2,250,000  loan  made  during 
the  last  half  of  1966  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  the  Maine 
Sugar  Industries  of  Easton,  Maine,  to 
convert  an  existing  beet  sugar  factory  to 
a  cane  sugar  refinery.  It  was  my  opinion 
at  that  time,  and  it  is  my  opinion  now, 
that  this  loan  is  in  violation  of  section 
2  of  the  EDA  Act  that  provides  that 
loans  shall  not  be  made  when  the  effect 
In  substance  is  merely  to  transfer  em- 
ployment from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  section. 

With  the  two  refineries  In  my  district 
continually  operating  under  capacity  I 
am  fearful  that  employment  in  the  Bos- 
ton refineries  will  be  curtailed  when  the 
Maine  plant  refines  sugar  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  It  is  absurd  to  provide  cheap 
Federal  loans  in  order  to  create  employ- 
ment in  one  place  when  by  so  doing  you 
eliminate  emplojmient  somewhere  else. 

In  addition  to  this  $2,250,000  conver- 
sion loan  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  EDA  guaranteed  a  working  capital 
loan  for  $1,800,000  which  was  made  at 
the  same  time.  From  testimony  at  an 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  April  6,  1967,  it  would  appear  that 
working  capital  loans  in  the  amount  of 
$3,600,000  rather  than  $1,800,000  were 
guaranteed  by  the  EDA.  This  discrep- 
ancy has  motivated  my  letter  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soN],  chairman  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  EDA 
program,  which  I  would  like  to  have  In- 
corporated In  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  Incorporated 
in  these  remarks  an  excellent  objective 
article  on  the  Maine  sugar  industry  by 
Don  Larabee,  which  appeared  in  the 
Quincy.  Mass.,  Patriot  Ledger  on  June 
7,  1967. 

House  op  REPRESENXATrvES, 
Washington,  DC,  July  19,  1987. 
Hon.  Ed  Edmondsok. 
Chairman,   Special   Subcommittee  on   Eco- 

..  nomic    Bedevelopment    Proffram,     U.S. 
House   of  Representatives,    Waahinaton. 
DC. 
Dkax  Ed:   In  regard  to  the  Maine  sugar 
{riant,  it  has  been  brotight  to  my  attention 
that  a  dlecrepancy  of  $1,800,300  exists  be- 
tween the  flguree  EDA  presented  to  your  lub- 
eommittee  and  those  It  presented  to  the  Ap- 
proixrlatloas  Subcommittee. 

In  statements  before  the  Appropriatioo* 


Subcommittee  on  AprU  6,  1967,  Mr.  James 
Sharkey,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Buslnes* 
Development,  Indicated  that  the  total  pog. 
Bible  exposure  of  the  Government  in  the 
project  would  be  »12,346,300. 

In  statements  EDA  presented  to  your  sub- 
oomnUttee,  and  contained  In  your  Interim 
report  dated  March  8,  1967,  however,  Gov- 
ernment expOBiire  totaled  $10,545,000— 
$1,800,300  less  than  that  indicated  to  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Does  this  $1,600,300  represent  an  additional 
loan  that  has  not  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  your  committee  or  Is  there  an 
error  in  the  figures?  I  would  appreciate 
it  If  you  would  have  your  committee  stoS 
Investigate  this  matter  and  advise  me. 

As  you  recaU  I  earUer  suggested  that  pub- 
lic hearings  be  held  on  aU  EDA  loans  In  ex- 
cess of  $10O,0OD.  I  believe  this  recommenda- 
tion would  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Have 
you  had  a  chance  to  give  it  any  additional 
thought? 

With  warm  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Nkill.  Jr  . 

Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the   Quincy    (Mass.)    Patriot -Ledger 
June  7,  1967] 

United  States  Assists  New  Akoostook  Iw- 
dustet:     Maine    Sitgab    Refinery    Qi^es- 

TIONED 

(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 
Washington. — Like  the  one-industry  tex- 
tile towns  of  New  England,  Maine's  one-crop 
"potato  county" — Aroostook — finally  ha«  di- 
versified in  hopes  of  solving  Its  economic 
problems. 

BOtTR    NOTES 

The  local  citizenry  have  shown  great  en- 
terprise and  initiative  but  it's  doubtful  If 
much  would  have  happened  without  an  as- 
tounding $8,745,300  in  federal  assistance 
Maine  Is  suddenly  In  the  sugar  refining  busi- 
ness— not  only  from  beets,  which  are  home- 
grown, but  alao  from  cane  which  must  be 
shipped  from  the  South  and  transported 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  promoters  can  thank  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  and  its  successor- 
agency,  the  Economic  Development  Admlnli- 
tratlon.  for  the  sweet  smell  of  success.  It  la  a 
vague  smell  at  the  moment  and  some  con- 
gressmen from  other  areas  question  the 
soundness  of  the  federal  investment.  To  put 
it  mildly,  the  deal  has  left  them  a  little  sour. 

The  story  was  unraveled  by  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  at  a  closed  budget 
hearing  last  month.  Several  bewildered  law- 
makers wondered  how  the  government  could 
Justify  spending  money  on  a  cane  sugar  plant 
in  such  a  remote  inland  area.  The  last  time 
the  committee  examined  the  matter.  Maine 
was  only  going  into  the  beet  sugar  business. 

Officials  of  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (KDA)  defended  their  loans  to 
the  Maine  company.  They  said  this  was  the 
reason  Congress  created  the  agency — to  up- 
lift the  economy  In  certain  depressed  sections 
which  were  lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 

FEOXSAL   COMMITMENT 

The  Initial  Investment  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6  million  from  Uncle  Sam  for 
establishing  a  refinery  to  process  the  sugar 
beets  which  Arooetook  expected  to  grow  on 
some  33,000  acres  allocated  to  Maine  by  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

But  an  energetic  promoter.  FYed  Vahlslng 
Jr.,  who  heads  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries 
Inc.,  went  back  to  the  EDA  and  said  he  could 
convert  the  operation  to  a  year-round  busi- 
ness with  a  little  more  money  to  Install  cane 
sugar  refining  machinery.  EDA  has  thus  far 
put  up  $8,746,300  for  the  combined  opera- 
tion and  is  prepared  to  cover  an  additional 
$3,000,000  in  commercial  bank  loans  in  case 
the  enterprise  fails. 

The  federal  government's  total  possible 
"exposun"  at  the  moment  is  $12,345  300  No 
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other  New  England  state  can  claim  such 
wccess. 

What  tlie  congressmen  from  other  areas 
(«B't  imderstand  la  how  it  wtU  be  possible 
to  make  a  nickel  on  the  deal  with  all  the 
npense  of  hauling  cane  sugar  to  a  northern 
Inland  refinery  and  then  moving  the  finished 
pioduct  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  popu- 
lated heavy-consuming  areas.  At  first  glance. 
It  appears  to  be  an  uneconomic  proposition. 

Rep.  Elford  A,  Cederberg,  R-Mlch..  pre- 
(]icted  that  the  loan  wUl  never  be  repaid. 
Rep.  Mark  Andrews.  R-NJD..  told  EDA  offi- 
dalB  they  would  stlU  be  behind  the  eight- 
)mU,  even  if  the  railroads  hauled  it  for  noth- 
ing. Andrews  said  it  makes  as  much  sense  to 
launch  a  cane  sugar  refinery  in  an  inland 
point  in  Maine  as  "trying  to  get  4.000  acres 
to  grow  potatoes  In  downtown  Brooklyn." 

The  EDA  Insists,  however,  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  a  good  example  of  what  a  com- 
munity can  do,  with  Federal  help,  to  revital- 
ise Its  economy.  When  the  full  aUocatlon  of 
33,000  sugar  beet  acres  is  planted,  there  wiU 
be  an  estimated  410  Jobs  in  the  refinery  op- 
eration end  some  2,000  other  Jobs  In  the 
agricultural  and  hauling  phases.  By  having 
the  cane  sugar  available  for  processing  dur- 
ing the  slow  months,  all  of  these  Jobs  pre- 
sumably will  be  year-rotind  and  full-time. 

TEA*   OF  TE8TIN0 

The  government  is  not  demanding  any 
principal  payments  for  a  few  years,  only  the 
interest,  untU  the  operation  gets  on  its  feet. 
Meantime,  congressmen  like  Rep.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill  of  Ctimbridge,  Mass.,  with  two  old 
Bne  can  sugar  refineries  in  his  district,  and 
Rep.  John  Rooney,  D-N.T.  with  a  similar  op- 
eration in  Brooklyn,  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  Jobs  that  may  be  lost  because  new 
employment  opportunities  are  being  created 
In  Maine. 

The  government  experts  see  no  problem. 
They  say  consumption  Is  going  up  every  year 
and  the  competition  won't  hurt.  Actually, 
this  will  be  a  year  of  testing  in  the  sugar 
beet  fields  of  Aroostook  County.  The  i>otato 
farmers  were  reluctant  to  diversify  last  year 
and  planted  only  3,500  of  the  33,000  acres 
alloted  to  Maine  by  the  federal  government. 

The  allocation  i-uns  for  three  years  and  If 
tt  Isnt  tised,  the  Agriculture  Department  can 
take  It  away  and  give  the  acreage  to  some 
other  state.  There  are  predictions,  though, 
that  with  spud  prices  slumi>lng,  the  Aroos- 
took ftumers  wiU  get  into  the  beet  business 
In  a  big  way  this  year.  If  so,  Maine  could  well 
be  on  Its  way  to  a  sweetened  economy. 


Captive  Natioas  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or   NXBXASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  observe  the  annual  Captive  Nation* 
Week.  In  1959,  the  Congress  gave  unani- 
mous approval  to  legislation  recognizing 
the  manifest  tragedy  of  the  Communist 
takeover  in   east   and   central   Europe. 

Many  countries  fell  to  the  Communist 
movement  some  25  years  ago.  Now  we 
can  do  no  less  than  to  annually  reafllrm 
our  faith  in  the  perseverance  of  our  dem- 
ocratic liberties  and  to  encourage  those 
oppressed  peoples  to  retain  hope  for  the 
removal  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

to  view  of  the  war  that  we  are  now 
nWJtJhg  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  altogether  nec- 
e«5ai7  that  we  acknowledge  the  threat 


presented  by  International  communism. 
We  need  only  look  at  the  recent  history 
of  the  captlTe  nations  to  readily  predict 
what  would  happen  in  Southeast  Asia 
should  we  abdicate  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  participate 
in  the  captive  nations  observance.  I  can 
only  call  for  a  renewed  vigor  on  the  part 
of  our  Nation  to  give  encouragement  and 
hope  to  those  now  held  in  Communist 
bondage. 


The  Uninsured  Motorist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VIRGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege  of  including  In  the 
Record  an  article  by  Charles  Arthur 
Taylor  in,  that  app^red  in  the  South 
Carolina  Law  Review,  volume  19,  1967, 
No.  2,  page  269. 

The  acts  of  uninsured  and  Irresponsi- 
ble motorists  pose  serious  problems 
throughout  the  country.  Twenty-eight 
States  have  enacted  laws  designed  to 
protect  citizens  against  damages  caused 
by  negligent,  uninsured  motorists. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  was 
one  of  the  first  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  Both  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  have  well-defined  unin- 
sured motorists  acts,  providing  reason- 
ably adequate  protection. 

Charles  Arthur  Taylor  m,  a  native 
son  of  Virginia,  is  a  law  student  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  He  Is  to 
be  commended  for  his  clear  legal  smaly- 
sls  and  the  careful  preparation  of  this 
fine  article.  Its  publicaticHi  in  the  South 
Carolina  Law  Review  is  evidence  of  the 
article's  importance.  I  congratulate  this 
outstanding  law  student  upon  his  excel- 
lent contribution. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Taylor's  article,  with 
footnotes,  follows: 

INSTTSANCE — ^TjNINSXmED    MOTOUST    ACT ^DKT- 

INmON    OF   TJmSSXTKXD    MoTOBIST   iNCtTOKS 

Insured   Motorist    Whose    lNst7«AMCS   Is 
Below  Mandatort  Statutort  Limits* 
(By  Charles  Arthur  Taylor  m) 

A.    IKTSODtrCnOK 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  ot  the  us* 
of  the  automobile  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  dangers  inherent  In  these  vehtcles 
were  recognized.  Their  development  and  ex- 
panded use  necessitated  the  utilization  of 
the  state's  police  power  to  enforce  reaaon- 
able  standards  oi  road  conduct.  Law  enforce- 
ment officials  today  control  the  issuance  of 
liceiises,  speed  of  vehicles,  rules  of  the  road, 
and  other  related  matters  through  a  host  of 
statutory  regulations  designed  to  curb  high- 
way accidents.  Attacking  from  another  fipnt. 
state  legislatures  have  attempted  to  shift 
the  burden  of  loss  from  the  injured  party  to 
the  Insurance  company,  an  organization 
especially  designed  to  absorb  loss  and  dis- 
tribute It  throughout  society. 

Uninsured  motorists  have  always  been  a 
problem  for  the  losses  they  cause  have 
largely  gone  uncompensated.  Vlctlma  of 
negligent  uninsured  motorist  suffered  from 
the  increasing  number  of  accidents  causad 
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by  hit-and-run  drivers,  operators  of  stolen 
cars,  cars  driven  without  the  owner's  permis- 
sion, unregistered  cara.  and  out  of  state 
motorists.  The  nation's  great  concern  for  a 
solution  to  this  dllemiua  has  pkrompted  state 
legislatures  to  re-evaluate  automobUe  UabU- 
ity  Insurance  statutes. 

In  recent  years  stgnlflcant  progress  has 
been  made  toward  protecting  citizens  from 
uninsured  and  financially  irresponsible  mo- 
torists. Among  several  solutions  proposed  or 
attempted  have  been  financial  responslblUty 
laws,'  compulsory  insxirance,*  tmsatisfled 
claim  and  Judgment  funds,*  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan Plan.*  Because  of  its  dislike  for 
state-lmpoeed  programs  of  compulsory  in- 
surance and  public  unsatisfied  Judgment 
funds,  the  insurance  Industry's  plan  was 
the  uninsured  motorist  endorsement.*  New 
Hampshire,  In  1957,  became  the  first  state  to 
require  that  uninsured  motorist  coverage  be 
made  a  standard  feature  erf  every  policy  of 
automobile  liability  Insurance  Issvied  In  tba 
state.*  At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty- 
eight  states  which  have  enacted  similar  un- 
insured motorist  acts.' 

Designed  to  further  close  the  gape  inher- 
ent in  compulsory  insurance  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility leglslaUon,  this  insurance  cover- 
age Is  Intended  to  t»t)vlde,  within  fixed 
limits,  financial  campenaatlon  to  innocent 
persons  who  receive  injuries,  and  the  de- 
pendents of  those  who  are  killed,  by  the 
wrongful  conduct  of  motorlarts  who,  because 
they  are  uninsured  and  not  financially  re- 
spK>naible.  cannot  be  made  to  respond  to 
damages* 

Under  the  uninsured  motorist  acta,*  li- 
censed insxirance  oocnpanies,  as  a  ocmditlon 
of  their  doing  business  in  the  state,  are  re- 
quired to  provide  uninsured  motorist  liabil- 
ity endorsements  in  their  automobUe  liabil- 
ity policies.  The  Standard  Insurance  Pc^cy 
uninsured  motorist  endorsement  provides 
that  tlie  Insurer  agrees: 

"To  pay  all  sums  whldi  the  Insured  or  his 
legal  representatives  shall  be  legaUy  entitled 
to  recover  as  damages  from  the  owner  or  op- 
erator of  an  uninsured  automobUe  because 
of  bodUy  injury  .  .  .  including  death  .  .  . 
sustained  by  the  insured,  caused  by  acci- 
dent, and  arising  out  of  the  ownership, 
maintenance  or  use  of  such  uninsured  au- 
tomobUe.** »• 

To  recover  under  an  uninsured  motorist 
endorsement,  the  insured  must  have;  ( 1 )  sus- 
tained injurtea,  (3)  which,  were  caiised  by  an 
uninsured  motorist,  (8)  from  whom  he 
would  be  legally  entitled  to  recover.  An  "un- 
insured automobUe"  is  defined  by  the  Stand- 
ard Policy  as: 

"[A]n  automobile  .  .  .  [to]  which  there  U 
...  no  bodily  injury  liability  bond  or  In- 
surance policy  applicable  at  the  time  ai  the 
accident  ...  or  with  respect  to  which  there 
is  a  bodUy  lnj\iry  llablUty  bond  or  Insurance 
policy  appUcable  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
but  the  company  writing  the  same  denies 
coverage  thereunder  ...  or  a  hit  and  run 
driver."  ° 

According  to  the  Stsmdard  Policy  an  "un- 
insxired  automobUe"  does  not  Include  an  in- 
sured automobile  or  an  automobUe  which  is 
self- insured  within  the  meaning  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  laws." 

Under  the  coverage,  the  Insured  may  file 
suit  against  the  uninsured  motorist.  If 
known,  but  he  must  notify  his  insurer.'* 
Determination  of  liability  and  damagee  in 
most  states  is  made  by  agreement  between 
the  insurer  and  the  Insured,  or  if  agreement 
cannot  be  reached,  arbitration  is  available, 
and  finally  resort  to  the  courts  may  be  had. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  states, 
including  Virginia"  and  South  Carolina." 
expressly  reject  arbitration  clauses  In  auto- 
mobUe UablUty  policies.  But,  to  the  extent 
of  its  payment  to  Its  own  insured,  whether 
by  agreement,  arbltraUon.  or  Judgment,  the 
insurance  carrier  is  subrogated  to  the  right 
of  the  insured  to  recover  against  the  unin- 
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sured  motoriat.'*  For  thla  reason  the  unin- 
sured motorist  endorsement  has  been  said 
to  be  lees  like  a  liability  policy  and  more  like 
a  surety  bond."  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
although  these  statutes  are  remedial  in  na- 
ture,** they  are  not  Intended  in  any  event  to 
provide  Insurance  for  the  uninsured.* 

B.   THX  PEOBLEM 

Problems  of  statutory  and  policy  construc- 
tion have  recently  been  flooding  the  courts. 
Among  the  questions  being  presented  is 
whether  a  negligent  driver  Is  to  be  consid- 
ered "uninsured"  If  he  has  liability  Insur- 
ance which  Is  under  the  mlnlmiun  statutory 
limits,  and  where  the  statute  appears  to  be 
silent,  may  the  insurance  carrier  define  an 
uninsured  automobile  to  me&n  only  one  to 
which  there  Is  no  automobile  bodily  liability 
insxirance  applicable  at  the  time  of  the 
accident? 

This  problem  was  squarely  faced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  In  the  recent 
case  of  AUatate  Iru.  Co.  v.  Fuaco."  The  In- 
sured was  covered  by  Allstate's  "Crusader 
Policy"  which  contained  an  uninsured  motor- 
ist endorsement,  similar  to  the  Standard  Pol- 
icy Bndorsement,*^  as  required  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Uninsured  Motorist  Act."  The  p>ollcy 
also  provided  that  the  maximum  limits  of 
liability  would  be  10,000  dollars  for  any  one 
person  and  20.000  dollars  for  any  single  acci- 
dent, th\is  conforming  to  the  minimum  pre- 
scribed statutory  limits.**  The  Insured's  tin- 
insured  motorist  endorsement  defined  as 
"unlns\ired  automobile"  as  one  as  to  which 
"no  bodily  Injury  liability  Insurance  [is]  ap- 
plicable at  the  time  of  the  accident."** 

The  Insured  was  killed  while  riding  as  a 
passenger  in  an  automobile  owned  operated 
by  Baimagardner  whose  insurance  policy  with 
Transamerlca  Insurance  Company  had  cov- 
erage limits  of  6,000  dollars  for  any  person 
and  10,000  dollars  for  any  single  accident.* 
The  insured's  wife,  made  a  beneficiary  under 
the  terms  of  the  amendatory  endorsement, 
made  demands  on  Allstate  for  payment  of  the 
difference  between  the  basic  limits  of  the 
two  policies  claiming  that  as  to  such  dif- 
ference Baumgardner  was  An  uninsured  mo- 
torist for  whose  negligence  Allstate  was  re- 
quired to  respK>nd  in  damages."  The  trial 
Judge  agreed  with  Allstate  that  Baumgardner 
was  not  an  uninsured  motorist  because  of 
Allstate's  definition  of  an  "uninsured  auto- 
mobile" AS  one  which  had  no  bodily  injury 
liability  insurance."  The  Supreme  Coiirt  of 
Rhode  Island  reversed  this  Judgment  in  a 
case  of  first  Impression. 

In  deciding  for  Mrs.  Pusco,  the  court  rea- 
soned that  Rhode  Island's  ITnlnsured  Mo- 
t«-lst  Act  expressly  provided  that  all  auto- 
mobUe  liability  policies  delivered  or  Issued 
for  delivery  to  a  motorist  in  that  state  should 
Include  an  uninsured  motorist  endorsement 
allowing  the  insured  the  right  to  recover 
damages  for  bodily  injviry  resulting  from  the 
negligence  of  an  uninsured  motorist.  The 
court  further  stated  that  this  statute,  by 
specific  reference  to  another  section,**  Incor- 
porated mlnlmtim  limits  of  liability  of  10,000 
dollars  for  any  person  and  30,000  dollars  for 
a  single  accident.  The  court  pointed  out  that 
In  Rhode  Island  it  had  been  held  that  the 
legislative  requirement  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  on  public  highways, 
was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of 
the  state,"  and  that  in  such  cases  where  the 
leglslatiire  has  acted  on  a  subject  within  its 
constitutional  power,  public  poUcy  Is  what 
the  statute  enacts."  The  ooxirt  recognized 
that  since  the  legislature  had  found  it:  "ad- 
visable in  the  public  Interest  to  require  in- 
surance carriers  authorized  to  do  business  in 
this  state  to  provide  protection  against  the 
negligent  operatl<»  of  uninsured  automo- 
biles In  favor  of  those  motorists  who  volun- 
tarily  contract    with    licensed   carriers    for 
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liability  coverage,"  such  contracts  were  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  statutory  conditions 
Imposed  by  the  legislature."  Justice  Powers, 
speaking  for  the  court,  held  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy  and  legislative  Intend- 
ment "no  bodily  injury  insurance  applicable 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,"  as  Allsrtate  had 
defined  an  "uninsured  automobile,"  had  to  be 
construed  to  Include  any  difference  between 
liability  insurance  carried  by  the  tort-feaaor, 
Baiungardner.  and  the  minimum  limits  re- 
quired by  the  legislature."  The  court  could 
see  no  weight  in  Allstate's  arg^ument  that  it 
would  be  fully  liable  If  Baumgardner  had  no 
Insiirance,  but  It  should  be  fully  exonerated 
because  he  had  some  Insurance. 

C.     EXPRESS.      OOKTRADICTORT     AND      AMBIGtrOT7S 
STAT0TOBT     DErUimONS 

Generally,  all  uninsured  motorist  acts  are 
alike  In  that  they  require  all  automobile  bod- 
ily injury  UablUty  policies  to  include  unin- 
sured motorist  endorsements  obligating  in- 
surance carriers  to  respond,  within  limits  set 
by  the  legislature,  for  damages  caused  by 
uninsured  drivers.**  Problems  arise  Immedi- 
ately, however,  when  one  tries  to  determine 
what  the  legislature  Intended  by  an  unin- 
sured motorist. 

The  twenty-eight  uninsured  motorist  acta, 
at  least  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  an 
"uninsured  automobile,"  may  be  convenient- 
ly divided  into  three  classes:  ( 1 )  Those  which 
expressly  define  an  "uninsured  automobile" 
as  one  which  does  not  have  automobile  bod- 
ily Injury  liability  insurance  or  bond  In  the 
nUnlmum  statutory  limits  applicable  at  the 
time  of  the  accident;  (2)  Those  which  define 
an  "vmlnsured  automobile"  as  one  which  has 
no  automobile  bodily  injury  UablUty  Insur- 
ance or  bond  appUcable  at  the  time  of  the 
accident;  and  (3)  Those  which  do  not  ex- 
pressly define  lux  "uninsured  automobile." 

Georgia,"  Kentucky,  "  New  York,"  North 
Carolina."  South  Carolina "  and  Virginia  • 
are  examples  of  the  first  group.  Since  It  was 
one  of  the  first  states  In  this  group  to  enact 
the  statute.  Virginia  will  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample. The  Virginia  statute  states : 

"The  term  "uninsured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  as  to  which  there  is 
(1)  no  txxllly  Injury  UablUty  Insurance  and 
property  damage  UablUty  lns\irance,  both  In 
the  amounts  specified  by  Section  46.1-1(8), 
as  amended  from  time  to  time."  ** 

Various  writers  on  the  subject  correctly 
concluded  that  by  the  terms  of  such  a 
statute,  an  automobile,  driven  by  a  resident 
or  a  non-resident,  would  be  recognized  as 
uninsured  If  It  had  lower  limits  of  UablUty 
than  the  statute  commanded."  A  recent  fed- 
eral case.  *■  recognizing  this  fact,  considered 
a  negligent  out  of  state  motorist,  carrying 
Insurance  providing  less  coverage  than  the 
Virginia  statute  required,  as  being  an  un- 
insured motorist.  Noting  that,  by  the  terms 
of  the  statute,  a  vehicle  is  considered  un- 
insured if  It  is  covered  by  less  than  the 
statutory  Umlts,  the  court  held  the  Insured's 
carrier  Uable  under  its  uninsured  motorist 
endorsement.**  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North 
CaroUna  and  South  CaroUna  have  substan- 
tially the  same  definitions  of  an  iminsured 
automobile  in  their  acts  and  they  would  no 
doubt  find  little  difficulty  reaching  the  same 
result  by  foUowlng  this  plain  meaning  ap- 
proach. The  New  York  statute  «•  is  not  so 
clear,  but  at  least  one  lower  court  in  that 
state  seems  to  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion by  a  process  of  legal  gymnastics  and 
definition  JxiggUng."  The  remaining  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Insurance  carrier  may  de- 
fine away  this  obligation  In  the  case  of  an 
accident  involving  a  negligent  motorist  carry- 
ing some  Insurance,  is  clear.  If  the  above 
named  states  recognize  that  the  definition 
of  an  uninsured  motorist,  as  expressed  in  the 
statutes,  means  any  automobile  not  Insured 
up  to  the  statutory  limits,  the  well-recog- 
nized rule  la  that  such  statutory  require- 
ments are  read  into  each  policy  Issued,  and 
become,  by  implication,  a  part  of  the  con- 


tract which  cannot  be  contracted  away  by 
either  party.*' 

CaUfomia's  Uninsured  Motorist  Act  defines 
an  uninsured  automobile  as  one  "|on|  which 
there  Is  no  bodUy  UablUty  Insurance  or  bond 
appUcable  at  the  time  of  the  accident."* 
Despite  this  fairly  plain  language,  in  a  Call- 
fomla  case,**  the  court  considered  the  deflnl- 
tlon  in  conflict  with  the  legislature's  Inten- 
tion that  the  statute  afford  the  Injured  party 
coverage  up  to  the  statutory  limit  ••  required 
by  the  financial  responsibUlty  law.  For  thu 
reason  the  court  construed  the  definition  to 
include  an  automobUe  carrying  Insurance  or 
bond  in  limits  less  than  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility requirements.  CallfcM-nla  also 
recognizee  the  general  rule  that  the  statu- 
tory  sections  are.  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
incorporated  into  and  become  a  part  of  the 
insurance  poUey  Itself,  as  If  It  were  written 
therein." 

The  vast  majority  of  states  have  unin- 
sured motorist  ac%B  which  neglect  to  define 
an  uninsured  automobUe.**  In  such  states, 
it  could  be  argued,  as  it  was  In  Fusco.  that  a 
negUgent  drtver  carrying  Insurance  below  the 
required  statutory  Umlts  nevertheless  carries 
some  insvurance,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
considered  uninsured  for  purposes  of  the  un- 
tnsvired  motorist  act.  The  Fuaco  case  is  clear 
authority  for  rejection  of  this  argximent. 
There  Is  virtually  no  case  law  in  this  area! 
One  possible  explanation  for  this  Is  that  most 
states  providing  such  coverage  ordinarily  per- 
mit arbitration  clauses  in  the  Insurance  con- 
tract. Thus  the  vast  majority  of  claims  rarely 
reach  Utlgatlon  stages.**  Virginia  »*  and  South 
Calorlna"  stand  as  notable  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule." 

The  imderlylng  retisoning  of  the  Fusco  case 
seems  to  be  acceptable  in  light  of  the  general 
rule  requiring  Insurance  contracts  not  to  of- 
fend rules  of  law  or  contravene  public  pol- 
icy." This  nile  limits  the  general  proposition 
that,  in  the  absence  of  ambiguity,  the  terms 
of  an  instirance  poUcy  should  govern  Its  in- 
terpretation." 

It  is  contended  that  the  courts  in  jurisdic- 
tions not  expressly  defining  an  uninsured  au- 
tomobile in  their  unlnsvired  motorist  acts 
will  either  accept  the  Fusco  decision  as  con- 
trolling or  at  least  foUow  its  pubUc  policy 
argument.  This  position  seems  only  natural 
when  one  considers  the  legislative  history  oJ 
these  acts,  their  remedial  nature  and  the 
tendency  among  the  courts  to  liberally  con- 
strue contracts  in  favor  of  Instu-eds.'* 

D.   TWE  SOUTH   CAROLINA  ACT 

Current  estimates  of  the  number  of  de- 
clared uninsured  motor  vehicles  compared 
with  the  total  automobUes  registered,  cou- 
pled with  estimates  of  the  number  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  Involving  uninsured  motor- 
ists, demonstrates  that  South  CaroUna 
needed  legislation  such  as  the  Uninsured 
Motorist  Act,"  which  was  enacted  In  South 
Carolina  in  1959.*^ 

The  South  Carolina  act.  patterned  after 
the  earlier  Virginia  act,"  specifically  defines 
an  "uninsured  motor  vehicle"  as  one  as  to 
which  there  Is  no  bodily  UablUty  Insurance  In 
the  amounts  of  10,000  dollars  for  any  one 
person  and  20.000  dollars  for  any  one  acci- 
dent appUcable  at  the  time  of  such  acci- 
dent." Considering  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
definition  In  the  South  Carolina  statute, 
there  shotild  be  Utle  controversy  on  this 
point.**  Writers"  have  consistently  recog- 
nized that,  by  Its  plain  meaning,  the  South 
CaroUna  act  "reqtiirea  minimum  coverage 
and  should  a  motor  vehicle  carry  liability 
insurance  in  an  amount  less  than  the 
amounts  specified,  such  motor  vehicle  would 
be  considered  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle."" 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  held  by  South 
Carolina  cases,  construing  other  portions  ot 
this  law,  that  insurance  contracts  which  con- 
flict with  the  mandatory  statutory  require- 
ments are  void,  and  the  pertinent  provlslooj 
of  the  statute  prevaU  as  much  as  If  expressly 
incorporated  into  the  poUcy." 
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South  CaroUna's  statute  now  expressly 
piovldes  that:  "The  Chief  Insurance  Com- 
joiationer  may  prescribe  the  form  to  be 
gted  In  providing  such  [uninsured  motorist] 
eorenge  and  when  prescribed  and  promul- 
(Sted  no  other  form  may  be  used."  "  Pursu- 
(st  to  this  delegation  of  authority.  Chief  In- 
lorance  Commissioner  WiUlam  F.  Austin,  in 
19«3,  issued  a  bulletin  prescribing  Forms 
AT34C  and  A725C,  as  published  by  the  National 
Bureaus  of  Casualty  Underwriters,  as  the 
Protection  Against  Uninsured  Motorists  En- 
dorsement for  use  In  South  Carolina.  All  In- 
lurance  companies  licensed  to  vnlte  casualty 
Insurance  were  further  ordered  to  file  these 
endorsements  with  the  South  Carolina  Insur- 
ance Department  in  accordance  with  the 
statute  .*• 

Both  Forms  A724c  and  A725c  define  an 
uninsured  automobile  identically  as  follows: 

"An  automobile  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship, maintenance  or  use  of  which  there  is, 
in  the  amounts  specified  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act, 
, .  .  (no)  bodily  injury  and  property  dam- 
age UablUty  bond  or  instirance  policy,  ap- 
pUcable at  the  time  of  the  accident  with  re- 
spect to  any  person  or  organization  legally 
responsible  for  the  use  of  such  automobile."  " 
Thus.  South  CaroUna's  8w;t,  by  statutory  defi- 
nition and  State  Insurance  Department 
order,  clearly  precludes  an  Insurance  carrier 
Issuing  poUcies  in  this  state  from  defining 
an  uninsured  automobile  so  as  to  exclude 
from  coverage  accidents  with  drivers  who 
have  insurance  coverage  lower  than  the 
statutory  Umlts. 

E.   CONCLUSION 

To  Insxirance  carriers,  the  Fusco  decision 
Is  another  thorn  in  the  industry's  side.  The 
result  was  just,  although  it  may  yet  be 
argued  before  another  court  that  such  a  leg- 
islative Intent  as  the  Fv3co  cotirt  found 
should  have  been  legislatively  manifested 
rather  than  Inferred  by  the  judiciary  In  the 
name  of  an  appealing  but  undeflnable  term 
called  public  policy.  The  Fusco  rationale, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  only  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  How  could  it  be  fairly 
argued  that  a  responsible,  insured  victim 
should  be  denied  recovery  from  his  insur- 
ance company  when  Involved  in  an  accident 
with  a  negligent  motorist  when  the  tort- 
feasor had  some  instu-ance  and  allowed  re- 
covery when  the  tort-feasor  bad  no  insur- 
ance? 


•Allstate  Ins.  Co.  v.  Fusco,  223  A.2d  447 
(BX  1966). 

'These  laws  Involve  a  regulated  system  of 
proof  of  financial  responsibility.  Today,  every 
state  has  some  form  of  financial  responsi- 
bility statute  as  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  irresponsible  motorist.  For 
an  alphabetical  listing  of  all  the  states  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  the  relevant  statutory  clta- 
tlons,  see  Ward.  New  York's  Motor  Vehicle 
Accident  Indemniflcation  Corporation:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future,  8  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  215, 
218  n,8  (1959).  This  type  of  sUtute  is  un- 
questionably constitutional  as  a  valid  exer- 
cise of  police  power.  See  Annot..  35  A.L.R.2d 
1011  (1954). 

'Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina  have  compulsory  Insurance  laws. 
Md  Cwmectlcut,  Maryland,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land have  similar  laws  applicable  to  minors. 
Insurance  Advocate.  Nov.  28.  1964.  p.  22 
(Chart,  Automobile  Financial  Responsibility 
and  Related  Laws.  compUed  by  the  Law  De- 
partment. Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Companies.  October,  1964) .  This  type 
•tatute  Is  also  a  constitutionally  valid  exer- 
clM  of  police  power.  See  2  R.Ci.  1171  (1914) ; 
Aanot.,  89  A.L.R.  1028  (1925);  Annot..  69 
AiA.  397  (1930).  For  a  concise  history  of 
this  type  legislation,  see  Rlsford  and 
Austin.  The  Problem  of  the  Financially  Ir- 
fMpo»wibI«  Motorist.  24  U.  Kan.  City  L,  Rev. 
«  (X»68). 


*  Unsatisfied  claim  and  Judgment  fxind 
laws  are  operative  with  variable  forms  in 
Maryland.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  North 
Dakota.  These  are  funds  under  state  control 
which  allow  a  resident,  injured  by  a  finan- 
cially lrresp>onsible  motorist  In  the  state,  to 
recover  limited  compensation.  See  generaUy 
Lolseaux,  Innocent  Victims  1959,  38  Texas  L. 
Rev.  164  (1959);  Plummer,  The  Uncom- 
pensated Automobile  Accident  Victim,  24  Ins. 
Counsel  J.  78  (1957). 

*  For  an  analysis  of  this  new  plan  see  Lang, 
The  Nature  and  Potential  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan Insurance  Experiment,  14  U.  Pla.  L.  Rev. 
352  (1962). 

'  One  writer  on  the  subject  has  attributed 
the  recent  development  of  the  uninsured 
motorist  endorsement  to  "the  clamor  of  so- 
ciologists for  the  protection  of  the  innocent 
victim,  the  threat  of  legislatures  to  enact 
compulsory  insurance  laws,  and  the  fear  of 
insurance  companies  that  they  would  be 
forced  to  underwrite  undesirable  risk.  .  .  ." 
Hentemann,  Uninsured  Motorist  Coverage, 
12  Clev.-Mar.  L.  Rev.  06  (1963). 

•N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  |  268:16  (1966). 

'  The  states  are :  Alabama.  Alaska.  Arizona. 
Arkansas.  California.  Colorado.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, Hawaii,  nilnois,  Indiana.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota. 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers  News  Memo,  June  6, 
1966. 

*  The  purpose  of  the  uninsured  motorist 
acts  ts  to  provide  "adequate  compensation 
for  injured  Insureds  when  other  sources  are 
lacking."  Hobbe  v.  Buckejre  Union  Cas.  Co., 
212  F.  Supp.  349.  351  (WX).  Va.  1962);  "to 
correct  the  evU  that  arose  because  victims 
of  uninsured  negligent  drivers  were  left 
without  compensation  for  their  damages," 
Drewry  v.  State  Farm  Mut.  Auto.  Ins.  Co.. 
201  Va.  231,  236.  129  SJS.2d  681,  686  (1963); 
and  "to  provide  financial  recompense  to 
Innocent  persons  who  are  injured  and  to 
dependents  of  those  who  are  killed  because 
of  the  wrongful  conduct  of  uninsured  motor- 
ists." American  Universal  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ranson, 
69  Wash.  2d  811,  812,  270  P.2d  867,  868 
(1962).  See  Annot.,  79  A.LJl.2d  1252  (1961), 

*Ptar  detailed  accoxints  of  the  history,  de- 
velopment, provisions,  and  recent  cases  of 
the  uninsured  motorist  acts  of  several  states, 
see  generally:  Chadwlck  and  Poch6,  Cali- 
fomia's  Uninsured  Motorist  Statute:  Scope 
and  Problems,  13  Hastings  L.J.  194  (1961); 
Do&r  and  Richardson,  The  South  CaroUna 
Uninsured  Motorist  Lata,  16  S.CIi.  Rer.  789 
(1963):  Ward,  New  York's  Motor  Vehicle  Ac- 
cident Indemnification  Corporation:  Past. 
Present,  and  Future,  8  Buffalo  L.  Rev.  215 
(1959):  Comment,  48  Calif.  L.  Rev.  616 
(1960);  Note,  14  U.  Fla.  L.  Rev.,  466  (1962); 
Note,  39  St.  John's  L.  Rev.  321  (1965);  Note, 
47  Va.  L.  Rev.  146  (1961);  Note,  48  Va.  L. 
Rev.  1177  (1963);  Conunent,  7  Wm.  &  Mary 
L.  Rev.  106  (1966). 

"Part  rv.  Protection  Against  Uninstired 
Motorists.  Coverage  J.  PoUcy  Form  3650(p) 
(rev.  1-63).  The  Standard  PoUcy  uninsured 
motorist  endorsement  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Standard  Policy)  was  promulgated 
by  the  Joint  Committee  in  connection  with 
the  National  Standard  Policy  Provisions 
Program  of  the  Mutual  Insurance  Rating 
Bureau  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
Underwriters. 

"  Ibid.  The  author  tinderstands  that  vari- 
ous revisions  of  the  Standard  Policy  are  made 
perlodicaUy.  but  is  uncertain  of  the  number 
of  states  which  still  permit  the  use  of  the 
uninsured  motorist  endorsements  which  de- 
fine an  uninsured  automobUe  as  one  with  no 
automobile  bodily  liability  Insurance.  The 
Fidelity.  Casualty,  and  Surety  Bulletins  in- 
dicate that  the  definition  should  cover  tax 
automobile  insxired  for  insufficient  llmita,  to 
the  extent  of  the  insufficiency,  when  the  tort- 


feasor's insurance  coversige  Is  lees  than  re- 
quired by  the  financial  responslblUty  law. 
Uninsured  Motorists,  PldeUty,  Casualty  Jt 
Surety  BuU.,  Feb.  1963.  p.4. 

"  Standard  PoUcy,  supra  note  10. 

"  Standard  PoUcy.  supra  note  12,  Condi- 
tions. 

*>  Va.  Code  Ann.  {  38.1-681  (g)  (Supp.  1966) . 

"S.C.  Code  Ann.  I  46-750.37  (Supp.  1966). 

"  Standsird  Policy,  supra  note  13.  Condi- 
tions. 

"  Comment,  48  Calif.  L.  Rev.  516,  520 
(1960). 

"  Diamond  v.  Motor  Vehicle  Ace.  Indemni- 
fication Corp.,  236  N.Y.S.2d  505.  509  (Sup. 
Ct.  1962) :  Fidelity  &  Cas.  Co.  of  N.Y.  v.  Har- 
low, 191  Va.  64.  68.  59  S.£.ad  872,  874  (1950). 

»  State  Farm  Mut.  Auto.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Drewry, 
191  F.  Supp.  852  (WJ>.  VSL  1961);  Southern 
Farm  Bureau  Cas.  Ins.  Co.  t.  Fulton,  344  S.C. 
559.  137  S.E.2d  769  (1964);  Laird  v.  Nation- 
wide Mut.  Ins.  Co..  243  S.C.  388,  134  SJB.2d 
206  (1964) :  Drewry  v.  State  Farm  Mut.  Auto. 
Ins.  Co..  204  Va.  231,  129  S.E.2d  681  (1963): 
Nationwide  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  HarleysviUe  Mut. 
Cas.  Co.  203  Va.  600.  125  S.E.3d  840  (1962). 

"223  A.2d  447  (R.L  1966). 

"  The  Allstate  policy  provision  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  II — Protection  Against  BodUy  In- 
jury By  Uninsured  Automobiles — Coverage 
S — Bodily  Injury  Benefit  Insurance  Allstate 
will  pay  all  sums  which  the  insured  shall 
be  legally  entitled  to  recover  as  damages 
from  the  owner  or  operator  of  an  uninsured 
automobile  because  of  bodily  injury,  sus- 
tained by  the  insured,  caused  by  accident 
and  arising  out  of  the  ownership,  mainte- 
nance or  use  of  such  automobile." 

Note  that  Allstate  Insurance  Company  does 
not  Include  the  words  "or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative" In  their  "Crusader  Policy"  as  does 
the  Standard  PoUcy.  Allstate  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Pusco,  supra  note  20.  at  448. 

"R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  i  27-7-2.1  (Supp. 
1965) . in  part  reads: 

"No  policy  insuring  loss  restilting  from  lia- 
bility Imposed  by  law  for  bodily  injury  or 
death  suffered  by  any  person  arising  out  of 
the  ownership,  maintenance  or  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  deUvered  or  issued  for  deUv- 
ery  in  this  state  with  respect  to  any  motor 
vehicle  reg^istered  or  i>rinclpaUy  garaged  In 
this  state  unless  coverage  Is  provided  therein 
or  supplemental  thereto.  In  limits  for  bodUy 
injury  or  death  set  forth  In  section  S1-S2-6 
as  amended,  under  provisions  approved  by  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  for  the  protection 
of  persons  Instired  thereunder  who  are  legally 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  owners  or 
operators  of  uninsured  motor  vehicles  and 
hit-and-run  motcw  vehicles  because  of  bodily 
injury,  sickness  cm-  disease,  including  death, 
resulting  therefrom.,  provided  that  the  named 
Insiu-ed  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  such 
coverage." 

■R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  |  81-31-7  (Supp. 
1965). 

"Allstate  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pusco,  223  A.2d  447 
(R.I.  1966) . 

"R.I.  Gen.  Laws  Ann.  {  31-31-7  (Supp. 
1965).  This  statute  was  enacted  about  three 
months  prior  to  this  accident.  The  statute 
raised  the  minimum  statutory  limits  required 
for  an  automobile  llabUlty  insurance  policy 
from  »5.000/tl0.000  to  •10.000/«20.000.  AU- 
state  claimed  that  a  notice  from  the  registrar 
of  motor  vehicles  concerning  the  new  appUca- 
ble limits  stated  that  on  January  1.  1965  and 
thereafter,  until  such  policies  as  that  de- 
livered to  Baumgardner  had  expired,  all  such 
policies  would  constitute  financial  responsl- 
blUty. The  court  dismissed  the  contention  of 
Allstate's  reliance  on  this  notice,  stating  that 
whatever  probl«n  of  bookkeeping  the  regis- 
trar may  have  intended  to  spare  insurance 
carriers,  he  could  not  impair  the  substantive 
rights  of  Insureds  who  had  negotiated  with 
such  carriers  arter  January  1,  1965.  Allstate 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Pusco.  223  A.2d  447,  451-62  (RJ. 
1966>.  This  view  seems  to  be  out  of  step  with 
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flM  scarce  bat  recent  kutborlty  on  this  point. 
Bee  generally  Ball  ▼.  Callfomla  Auto.  Aas'n 
Inter-Ins.  Bureau,  ao  Cal.  Beptr.  81.  aoi  Cal. 
App.  ad  85  (1962);  1961  Op.  AU'y  Ocn.  Fla.. 
061-101;  Note,  47  Va.  L.  Bev.  14&.  153  n.51 
(1»«1). 

"Prior  to  the  trial,  this  contention  was 
mawle  to  Allstate  by  Mrs.  Piisco  who,  as  the 
•tirrlTing  spouse,  was  made  the  decedent's 
beneflelary  by  the  terms  of  the  "Crusader 
Policy"  amendatory  endorsement.  Mrs.  Pus- 
eo's  '•''t''"  being  denied  by  Allstate,  she  then 
proceeded  with  arbitration,  as  required  by 
the  policy  when  the  parties  were  unable  to 
agree.  Allstate  countered  that  even  though 
Baumgardner's  liability  coverage  was  less 
than  that  of  Allstate's,  the  automobile  In 
which  the  decedent  was  killed  was  not  "un- 
insured** as  defined  by  Allstate's  policy.  It 
further  contended  that,  in  any  event,  Mrs. 
Puseo'B  argument  did  not  come  within  the 
contemplation  of  the  arbitration  clause.  All- 
state then  Instituted  the  present  action  to 
en}oln  the  defendant.  Mrs.  Pusco,  from  pur- 
suing her  arbitration  demands.  Allstate  Ins. 
Co.  V.  Pusco.  223  A.2d  447,  448-49  (R.I.  1966) . 
It  should  be  noted  again  that  most  states 
allow  these  arbitration  clauses,  although 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  expressly  inval- 
idate tt^em  in  automobile  insurance  con- 
tracts. 

«  223  A.2d  44T,  449  (RX  1966) . 

"RJL  Oen.  Lawa  Ann.  131-31-7  (Supp. 
1M5). 

»  Berbcrlan  v.  Lusaier,  87  R.I.  226,  139  AJld 
889  (IMS). 

•  Allstate  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pnsco,  223  A.2d  447, 
460  (B.I.  1906).  The  court  dted  Chicago  Bur- 
lington &  Qulncy  RJl.  v.  McGulre,  319  17J9. 
549  (1911)  and  Parchen  ▼.  Chessman,  49 
Mont.  326,  142  Pac.  631  (1914). 

"Allstate  Ins.  Co.  t.  Fusco,  223  A.ad  447. 
460(B.I.  1966). 

-Ibid. 

"id.  at  450-51. 

"N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  {268:15  (1966),  the 
lint  uninsured  motorist  act.  Is  a  typical  ex- 
ample. 

•■  Oa.  Code  Ann.  i  5«-'t07.1  (Supp.  1966) . 

"Ky.  Bev.  Stat.   {74    (Baldwin  1966). 

•*  H.T.  Ins.  law,  {{  000  to  626. 

"N.C.  Oen.  Stat,  i  20-279.31  (b)  (3)  (Supp. 
1968). 

"S.C.  Code  Ann.  ||  46-750.33,  46-750.31 
(3)  (a)   (Supp.  1968). 

"Va.  Code  Ann,  i  38.1-381  (Supp.  1966). 

"See  Doer  and  Richardson,  The  South 
Carottne  UniTi^ured  Motorist  Law,  15  S.CX. 
Bev.  738.  742  (1983);  Note,  12  Drake  L.  Ber. 
119.  131  n.21  and  accompanying  text;  Note. 
47  Ta.  L..  Bev.  146.  149  (1961);  Note,  1962 
Wkdl.  UX,.Q.  134.  isa 

"Wntte  ▼.  Nationwide  Mat.  Ins.  Co.,  361 
r.  ad  785  (4th  Cir.  1968) . 

<*  Id.  at  786.  It  would  seem  that  valid  com- 
pllance  with  another  state's  statute  would 
not  preclude  vise  of  the  White  rationale. 

"N.T.  In*.  Law.  IS  600  to  626. 

"Cruzado  v.  Underwood,  39  Misc.  ad  850, 
942  N.Y.S.  ad  74  (Sup.  Ct.  1963). 

*  13  Ai^leman,  Insurance  Law  i  7383 
(1»4S). 

"Oal.  Ids.  Code  I  11580.3. 

"Taylor  v.  Prefered  Risk  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  37 
Cal.  Beptr.  63.  225  Cal.  App.  2d  80  (1964). 
The  case  seems  to  have  overcome  the  harsh 
nsolte  predicted  If  the  plain  meaning  were 
foUoiwed.  See  Chadwick  and  Pocbe.  Califor- 
nia's Uninsured  Motorist  Statute:  Scope  and 
Problems.  13  Hastings  L.J.  194,  195  ( 1961 ) . 

"Cal.  Ins.  Code  ii  16050  and  16641. 

■  Hiendrlcks  t.  Meridian  Ins.  Co.,  22  Cal. 
Beptr.  682.  205  Cal.  App.  ad  133  (1962). 

"E-ff..  Ala.  Code  Ann,  tit  86,  f  74(62a) 
(Supp.  1960):  Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  |  30- 
2S9.01  (Supp.  1966);  Colo.  Bev.  Stat.  Ann. 
i  73-13-19  (Supp.  1988);  Pla,  Stat.  *"" 
I  837.0651  (Supp.  1968):  DI.  Ann.  Stat  cb. 
78  I  756a  (Smlth-Hurd  1966) ;  La.  Rev.  Stat. 
I  -I40e(I>)    (Supp.   1908):   Xlch.  Stat.  Ann. 


i  500.3010  (Supp.  1966):  N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann. 
I  268.15  (Supp.  1960):  Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann. 
i  3037.18  (Page  Supp.  1966);  Pa.  Stat  Ann. 
tit.  40  i  aOOO  (Supp.  1966);  RX  Oen.  Laws 
Ann.  I  3T-7-2.1  (Supp.  1965);  Wis.  Stat 
I  204.30(5)    (Supp.  1966). 

••  See  generally.  Miller,  The  New  "Uninsured 
Motorist"  Endorsement  to  Family  Automo- 
bile Policies — The  1960  Look,  24  Ins.  Counsel 
J.  134  ( 1967) :  Plimimer,  Handling  Claims  Un- 
der the  Uninsured  Motorist  Coverage,  1967 
Ins.  L.J.  494. 

•♦  Va.  Code  Ann.  }  38.1-381  (g)   (Supp.  1966) . 

"S.C.  Code  Ann.  i  46-760.37  (Supp.  1966). 

••  See  notes  14  and  15  supra  and  accom- 
panying text. 

"  13  Appleman,  Insurance  Law  i  7381 
(1943). 

"  13  Appleman,  Insurance  Law  i  7384 
(1943). 

"  13  Appleman,  Iiururance  Law  I  7401 
(1943).  The  rule,  recognized  by  almost  aU 
Jurisdictions,  Is  that  Insurance  contracts 
must  be  liberally  construed  in  favor  of  the 
insured  or  his  beneflelary  if  possible,  and 
strictly  construed  against  the  Insurer. 

"As  of  October  31,  1966,  there  were  12,195 
declared  uninsured  motor  vehicles,  an  esti- 
mated 930.000  overall  registrations,  and  an 
eetlmated  6,500  automobile  accidents  Involv- 
ing uninsxired  motorists.  Statistics  obtained 
from  Uninsured  Motorist  Section,  South  Car- 
olina Highway  Department. 

«  S.C.  Code  Ann.  {f  46-750.33,  46-750.31(3) 
(a)  (Supp.  1966). 

"  Laird  v.  Nationwide  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  243  S.C. 
388.  392.  134  S.E.3d  206,  208  (1964). 

"S.C.  Code  Ann.  J  46-760.31(3)  (a)  (Supp. 
1966)  (incorporating  by  reference  f  46- 
780.33). 

•*  One  recent  Federal  case,  noting  the  clar- 
ity of  the  South  Carolina  statute,  defined  an 
"insvired  vehicle"  as  one  as  to  which  there  is 
"bodily  injury  liability  Insurance  and  prop- 
erty damage  liability  Insurance,  both  in  the 
amounts  specified  in  1 46-760.13"  (now 
f  46-750 J2).  American  Liberty  Ins.  Co.  v. 
DeWltte,  336  P.  Supp.  636,  639  (EJ3.S.C. 
1964). 

"Note,  12  Drake  L.  Rev.  119,  131  nJl 
(1963);  Note.  1962  Wash.  Ui.Q.  134,  138. 

"Doar  and  Richardson,  The  South  Caro- 
lina Uninsured  Motorist  Law,  16  S.Cli.  Bev. 
739,  742  (1963). 

"  E.g.,  Pacific  Ins.  Co.  of  N.T.  v.  Fireman's 
Fund  Ins.  Co.,  247  S.C.  282,  286.  147  S.K.2d 
273,  275  (1966);  Williams  v.  Pennsylvania 
Nat.  Mut.  Caa.  Ins.  Co.,  246  B.C.  396,  400,  143 
S.E.2d  797,  799  (1965);  Southern  Farm  Bu- 
reau Cas.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Fulton,  244  S.C.  659,  664- 
65,  137  SJB.2d  769,  771-72  (1964);  Laird  v. 
Nationwide  Mut.  Ins.  Co..  243  S.C.  388,  396-96, 
134  S.E.2d  a06,  209  (1964). 

"S.C.  Code  Ann.  146-750.33  (Supp.  1966). 

"  Bulletin  No.  12-3,  Protection  Against  Un- 
insured Motorists  Endorsements,  Chief  In- 
surance Conunissioner  William  F.  Austin, 
December  19,  1963. 

'•  National  Bvireau  of  Casualty  Underwrit- 
ers, Protection  Against  Uninsured  Motorists 
Insiirance,  South  Carolina  Policies  A724c  and 
A725C,  n(c)(l). 


Ralph  R.  Robcrtt 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  )OHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
dLsttngulshed    gentlemen    from   Illinois 
[Mr.  CHAtAl.  Ralph  Roberts  liaa  been  a 


friend  of  mine  for  over  40  years  and  I  am 
proud  of  that  friendship  that  elxsts  be- 
tween us.  Ralph  Roberts  served  the  UA 
House  of  Representatives  with  distinc- 
tion for  many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  that  I  have  ever  known  to  have  at- 
tended l>oth  the  US.  Naval  Academy 
and  U.S.  Military  Academy.  In  World 
War  I  he  served  our  country  In  the  UA 
Marine  Corps. 

Ralph  Roberts  served  as  a  secretary  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 
from  1923  to  1925  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  congressional  committee 
from  1925  to  1930.  He  was  elected  Door- 
keeper  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  78th  and  79th  Congresses, 
He  was  then  elected  minority  clerk  In 
1947  and  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  81st, 
82d.  84th.  85th.  86th,  87th.  88th,  and 
90th  Congresses. 

Ralph  Roberts  was  without  a  peer  at 
an  administrative  officer  and  he  served 
this  House  and  country  with  dignity,  in- 
tegrity, and  with  a  high  sense  of  excel- 
lence which  will  be  long  remembered.  B 
has  t)een  a  pleasure  Indeed  and  an  honor, 
to  have  been  an  associate  of  Ralph  Rob-' 
erts,  and  I  heartily  Join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  fine  per- 
formance that  he  always  gave  to  the  UB, 
House  of  Representatives. 


The  Real  Natnre  of  die  World  Revolntioi 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfiffiNTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  analyses  I  have  read  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  written  t^  Mr.  Arthur 
Larson,  a  former  Presidential  adviser, 
and  director  of  the  Rule  of  Law  Researdi 
Center  at  Duke  University.  In  his  arti- 
cle, "The  Real  Nature  of  World  Revo- 
lution," which  appeared  In  the  Saturday 
Review  of  June  3,  1967,  Mr.  Larson  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  right  of  legiti- 
mate debate,  as  weU  as  our  misunder- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  current 
world  revolution  and  the  relation  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  to  it.  It  Is  thus  gratify- 
ing to  find  the  views  of  a  private  citizen 
who,  through  his  thoughtful  analysis, 
may  provoke  us  to  a  reassessment  of  our 
involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
this  article  In  the  Record  and  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  Its  impli- 
cations: 
Thk  Rbal   Natxtsb   or  thk   World  Revolc- 

TIOW COMlCTTinSM         AND         InDEPTWDIKCI 

MOVEUEMTS  Abb  RECEOrNC  Betork  a  Thiu 
Wat«:  Th»  Drtvx  roa  Human  Richh- 
What  Doks  This  Pobtend  tor  U.S.  Pouct, 

EsPECIAliT  m  VlmtAM? 

(By  Arthur  Larson) 

I  happened  to  look  out  the  window  of  fflT 
fortieth-floor  office  one  day  and  noticed,  ler- 
eral  floors  above  me,  a  window- washer  leck* 
lessly  moving  about  on  his  scaffolding  with- 
out using  a  safety  belt.  I  repeatedly  thontti 
suggestions  at  him  on  how  to  avoid  tb* 
danger  he  was  risking  and  he  rep>eatedl7  iT 
nored  my  suggestions.  A  Uttle  later  I  m* 
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jjm  {ailing  headlong  past  my  open  window 
gad  as  he  went  by  he  uttered  these  words: 
"Kow  please  let  us  not  rehash  past  mis- 
^XW  I  am  only  interested  In  what  you  would 
^  note  if  you  were  In  my  position." 

This  Is  a  parable,  of  course,  and  not  a 
tiue  story,  as  the  reader  wUl  have  gathered 
from  the  length  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
jMcending  window-washer.  The  point  ot  the 
parable  U  simply  to  sum  up  how  some  of  \is 
{eel  when,  in  the  course  of  the  continuing 
Vietnam  debate,  we  are  told  that  no  com- 
ment Is  legitimate  except  that  which  pre- 
lenta  a  viable  alternative  proposal  on  what 
to  do  right  now.  I  have  been  presenting  al- 
ternatives for  five  years,  in  books,  booklets, 
wmposla,  speeches,  and  articles — several  of 
them  in  these  pages.  But  to  Umlt  current 
discussion  to  immediate  alternatives  Ig- 
oeres  the  fact  that  there  are  two  principal 
reasons — not  Just  one — for  the  great  debate 
on  Vietnam.  The  obvious  reason  for  the  de- 
bate Is  to  find  the  best  way  to  bring  the 
w&r  to  a  satisfactory  end.  But  the  second 
reason,  perhaps  even  more  Important  in  the 
long  run,  is  to  learn  how  to  avoid  making 
a  similar  mistake  in  the  future. 

If  It  is  off  limits  to  discuss  the  mistakes 
of  tlie  past,  or  Indeed  If  It  Is  insisted  that  no 
mistakes  were  made,  then  we  may  find  the 
agony  of  Vietnam  repeated  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  years  to  come.  The  dictum 
that  those  who  Ignore  history  are  condemned 
to  repeat  its  mistakes  was  never  more  apt 
than  here. 

Two  cardinal  mistakes  stand  out  above 
the  many  that  could  be  cited.  The  first  has 
been  the  subject  of  several  of  my  articles 
in  SR  between  1962  and  1965:  the  refusal 
to  handle  the  Vietnam  problem  through 
United  Nations  channels  from  the  moment 
Secretary  Rusk  and  President  Kennedy  in 
IMl  announced  that  It  was  a  threat  to  the 
peace  In  spite  of  the  requirement  of  Article 
37  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  that,  when 
other  methods  have  fnlled,  threats  to  the 
peace  "shall"  be  referred  to  the  Security 
Oouncll. 

The  second  cardinal  mistake  was  a  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  current  world  revolution  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  it.  The  Ameri- 
can action  in  Vietnam  Is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  revolutionary  situation  there  Is  the 
prototype  of  the  revolutionary  situation  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  From  this 
follows  the  conclusion  that  Vietnam  is  a 
testing  ground  of  a  global  struggle,  and  that 
what  happens  in  Vietnam  will  determine 
what  happens  in  perhnps  dozens  of  other 
countries.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  revolu- 
tionary situation  in  Vietnam  is  unique.  The 
word  "unique"  is  deliberately  chosen  here 
with  full  recognition  of  its  etymology :  there 
Is  only  one  of  it. 

To  demonstrate  why  this  is  so,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  by  identifying  three  "world 
revolutions."  These  three,  classlfled  by  their 
primary  motivations,  are  the  revolutions  of 
communism,  nationalism,  and  human  rights. 
The  theme  of  this  article  la  that,  of  these 
three  revolutions,  except  In  two  or  three 
places,  the  only  one  that  has  independent 
contemporary  revolutionary  vitality  i» 
human  rights. 

As  to  the  first,  the  communist  world  revo- 
lution, it  never  did  have,  and  certainly  does 
not  have  now.  a  coherent  Independent  moti- 
vation. The  communist  revolution  is  essen- 
tially a  parasitic  movement.  It  attaches  it- 
self and  attempts  to  ride  to  succesa  on  what- 
ever might  be  the  most  promising  true 
revolutionary  or  other  force  operating  at  the 
moment.  In  its  original  Marxist  version,  the 
communist  revolution  was  to  take  place  first 
in  the  most  advanced  industrial  societlee. 
utUlzlng  the  force  of  the  discontent  of  down- 
trodden Industrial  workers  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  overproduction  and  msadlstribu- 
non.  (It  la  significant  that,  with  the  various 
translations  of  The  Communist  Manifesto  at 


the  time,  it  never  occurred  to  anyone  to 
translate  it  into  Rusian.)  Ijenln,  and  more 
recently  Klirushchev  and  his  successors,  tried 
to  show  how  communism  could  flourish  in 
the  least  SMlvanced  cotintries  by  identifying 
communism  with  the  force  of  world-wide 
antlcolonlallsm.  This  attempt  failed,  prin- 
cipally because  the  United  Nations  took  over 
the  role  of  patron  of  the  decolonlallzatlon 
process.  Under  Stalin,  communism  was  a  sort 
of  adjunct  to  the  primary  force  of  Russian 
nationalist  expansionism. 

The  second  world  revolution  has  been  that 
of  nationalism,  with  the  goal  of  national 
political  independence.  It  is  this  develop- 
ment that  in  a  few  years  has  been  principally 
responsible  for  the  addition  of  seventy  new 
nation-states  to  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  swiftness  of  this  process 
has  made  it  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that, 
with  only  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  world 
nationalist  revolution  has  been  completed. 
It  has  been  completed  in  Asia,  except,  as  we 
shall  see,  for  what  is  going  on  in  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  completed  in  Africa,  except  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  with  Rhodesia  in 
a  somewhat  unclassified  position.  It  was 
completed  In  Latin  America  long  ago  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  lew  recent  additions. 
The  mistake  that  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States,  and  in  this  It  has  been  Joined 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  is  to  assume 
that  in  most  of  these  countries  there  still 
remains  something  resembling  the  original 
quantima  of  revolutionary  force,  needing  only 
a  few  manipulations  by  a  handful  of  sinis- 
ter communist  agents  to  turn  it  into  a  sec- 
ond revolution  comparable  to  the  first.  What 
this  overlooks  is  that  in  all  these  countries- 
there  is  now  an  indigenous  Establishment. 
Their  own  leaders,  frequently  those  who  rose 
to  power  as  a  result  of  the  original  revolu- 
tion, now  control  almost  all  physical,  admin- 
istrative, and  poUtical  force  in  the  country. 
They  control  the  army,  the  police,  perhaps 
even  an  air  force.  They  do  not  want  a  second 
revolution,  thank  you.  When  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  were  once  conspicuous  in 
many  of  these  countries,  began  to  be  sus- 
pected of  interest  in  promoting  such  a  sec- 
ond revolution,  they  were  thrown  out  in  one 
country  after  another,  with  Indonesia  and 
Ghana  being  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
amples. 

The  breathtaklngly  rapid  completion  of 
the  liberatlon-from-colonlallsm  revolution 
has  also  caught  the  Russians  with  their 
slogans  down.  "Wars  of  national  liberation" 
was  to  be  the  rubric  under  which  global 
revolution  should  proceed.  But  national 
liberation,  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the 
term,  is  now  mostly  an  a/scomplished  fact. 
The  slogan  now  has  to  be  tortured  into 
covering  somehow  the  idea  of  replacing  one 
home-grown  regime  with  another.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  some  kind  of  "liberation,"  but 
it  is  certainly  not  "national"  liberation. 
Except — once  more — in  Vietnam,  where  what 
might  appear  to  be  a  home-grown  regime  in 
Saigon  is  actually  a  military  group  that 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  French  against  the 
forces  of  national  independence. 

In  a  revolutionary  situation  only  two  kinds 
of  force  count.  One  is  sheer  military  force. 
Falling  this,  there  must  be  an  overwhelming 
if  intangible  siirge  of  mass  will  and  emotion 
so  great  that  eventually  even  military  power 
recedes  before  it.  Such  a  force  was  the  pas- 
sion for  political  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. But  if  that  force  has  spent  it- 
self in  achieving  its  goal  of  an  indigenous 
government,  and  if  that  Indigenous  govern- 
ment also  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  military 
and  police  power,  what  force  remains  that 
can  possibly  compete  with  these  and  upon 
which  can  be  buUt  within  a  few  years  another 
revolution  upon  a  revolution? 

Indeed,  when  these  two  sources  of  force — 
intangible  revolutionary  fervor  and  physical 
power — have  themselves  come  into  competi- 
tion after  independence,  it  has  invariably 
been  the  latter  that  has  won  out.  No  one  could 


have  embodied  more  fully  the  charisma  and 
power  attendant  upon  the  leadership  of  a 
nationalistic  revolution  than  Nknimah  ard 
Sukarno.  Yet  when  this  source  of  powo', 
which  had  prevailed  against  the  colonial 
masters,  was  pitted  against  the  indigenoua 
Establishment  it  went  down  in  defeat.  It  ia 
quite  p>o6sible  that  something  of  the  same 
sort  is  now  being  acted  out  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Mao  is  apparently  trying 
to  rekindle  the  original  revolutionary  fires, 
but  even  with  all  his  prestige  and  posters 
and  booklets  he  is  learning  the  same  lesson 
of  the  unpopularity  of  a  second-run  revo- 
lution. 

We  are  now  ready  to  appraise  the  relevance 
of  all  this  to  the  Vietnam  question.  The  situ- 
ation In  Vietnam  was  unique  because  it  was 
the  one  place  in  the  world  where  the  na- 
tionalistic revolution  had  not  been  allowed 
to  complete  Itself.  The  pristine  force  of  na- 
tionalism was  and  is  still  in  full  play.  All 
the  most  potent  components  ot  a  successful 
nationalistic  revolution  were  present  in  more 
than  usual  abundance.  There  was  the  charis- 
matic leader.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  There  was  a  high 
level  of  nationalistic  fervor,  developed  over 
a  long  history  and  most  recently  under  the 
stimulus  of  Japanese  and  French  imperial- 
ism. TTiere  was  a  clear  objective:  a  unified 
and  Independent  nation.  There  was  well- 
developed  military  power,  seasoned  and  dis- 
ciplined fighters,  considerable  stocks  of 
weapons,  and  no  lack  of  confidence  and 
morale.  They  had  for  all  practical  purpvoses 
defeated  the  French  in  1954,  after  Inflicting 
172,000  casualties.  The  completion  of  the 
revolution  of  national  Independence  seemed 
to  be  within  reach. 

At  this  point  the  United  States  cuts  into 
the  story.  By  the  time  the  major  American 
military  effort  was  undertaken  there  was  no 
other  place,  except  the  Portuguese  territories 
in  Africa,  where  the  force  of  nationalism  had 
not  run  its  course.  There  was.  therefore,  no 
other  place  where  this  unique  threat  of  com- 
bined communism  and  nationalism  could 
come  Into  play.  The  central  theme  of  Amer- 
ican Involvement:  "If  we  can't  stop  the  com- 
munists here  we  cant  stop  them  anywhere" 
will  have  to  go  down  in  history  as  the  most 
tragic  misjudgment  of  our  times. 

But  to  say  that  the  world  revolution  of 
nationalism  has  largely  nin  its  course  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  age  of  revolution  is  over.  Far 
from  it.  There  remains  the  unfinished  revo- 
lution of  human  rights.  This  is  the  real  world 
revolution  of  today  and  tomorrow.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States — and  of  any  other 
country — will  turn  on  how  well  it  learn*  to 
understand  this  revolution  and  to  find  the 
right  relation  to  it. 

The  first  thing  we  must  understand  is  the 
most  obvloufi.  The  auoceaeful  completion  of 
a  nationalist  revolution  (and  certainly  of  a 
oommunlst  revolution)  la  not  by  the  same 
token  the  successful  completion  of  a  human 
rights  revolution.  Sometimes  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  coincidence  between  the  two.  For 
example,  the  American  Revolution  resulted 
In  both  political  freedom  for  the  American 
colonies  and  enhanced  personal  freedom  for 
individual  Americans,  through  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  Americans 
should  not  for  this  reason  confuse  the  two 
revolutionary  achievement*  in  other  settings. 
In  Latin  America  the  basic  revolution  of  pw- 
Utlcal  independence  goes  back  150  years  for  a 
number  of  republics,  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish-American  colonies  under  Simon  Bo- 
livar from  1810  to  1824.  And  yet,  because  of 
the  failure  to  overcome  the  gulf  between  the 
aristocratic  elite  and  the  impoverished 
masses,  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  human 
rights  in  Latin  America  Is  still  one  of  the 
most  explosive  forces  in  the  world  today. 

The  driving  energy  of  the  human  rights 
movement  takes  different  forms  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Latin  America,  as  Just 
noted,  it  is  seen  in  the  struggle  of  the  im- 
poverished many  against  the  privileged  few. 
In  the  newly  developing  countries  of  Africa 
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and  Asia  It  la  th«  gigantic  taak  of  r&lolng  liv- 
ing standarda  In  spite  of  economic,  educa- 
tional, Tnarngerlal,  and  almoet  every  otber 
kind  of  bacJcwardneaa.  In  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  Busala  it  la  the  cban^ 
of  their  econonUcs  from  state-demand  to 
consumer-demand  economies,  with  the  In- 
evitable wrenchlnga  away  from  socialist 
dogmaa  and  toward  market  Incentives  and 
private  enterprise  practices.  In  the  United 
States  It  Is  the  racial  revolution. 

Although  the  manifestations  of  the  hu- 
man rights  drive  take  these  varied  forms,  and 
although  the  danger  of  violence  also  varies 
widely  from  area  to  area  because  of  the 
varying  speed  of  response  to  these  demands, 
there  can  be  only  one  American  policy  as  to 
them  all.  The  United  States  must  be  found 
on  the  Bide  of  human  rights.  To  be  fotind 
on  the  other  side,  for  any  reason.  Is  to  Invite 
eventual  defeat. 

This  should  be  a  congenial  enough  role  for 
Americans,  If  they  have  not  forgotten  their 
traditions  as  a  i>eople.  These  traditions  stood 
MB  In  good  stead  during  the  world  revolution 
of  national  lndei>endence.  We  took  our  stand 
firmly  alongside  the  colonies  aspiring  to  na- 
tionhood, sometimes  to  the  Intense  annoy- 
ance of  ovx  oldest  friends,  such  as  the  British, 
the  French,  and  the  Dutch.  We  are  finding 
it  harder  to  adopt  as  forthright  a  posture 
In  the  world  revolution  of  hiunan  rights. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  of  which 
three  may  be  mentioned;  diplomatic  inepti- 
tude, economic  shortsightedness,  and  blind 
an  tl -communism. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations, we  still  cannot  seem  to  get 
our  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  to  con- 
centrate on  "ttmlng  in  with"  the  rtght  peo- 
ple— "right"  in  the  sense  of  getting  us  on 
the  right  side  of  the  human  rights  story. 
It  Is  so  much  easier  to  hobnob  with  the 
titled,  the  wealthy,  the  beautiful  people  than 
to  get  next  to  the  discontented  students, 
the  intellectuals,  the  young  struggling  pro- 
fessionals, the  reformist  politicians,  the  labor 
leaders,  not  to  mention  the  workers  and  the 
peasants.  As  for  economic  shortslgthedness : 
Central  to  the  whole  Job  In  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries  Is  the  provision  of  vast 
amounts  of  capital,  technical  assistance, 
managerial  and  skills  training,  and  all  the 
other  Ingredients  of  economic  development 
and  natlon-bulldlng.  We  cannot  begin  to  do 
this  total  Job  for  all  countries  at  once  but 
we  can  do  much  better  than  we  have  been 
doing.  Merely  quantitatively,  we  could  well 
afford  to  double  our  Investment  Inunedlately 
In  view  of  what  is  ultimately  at  stake. 

As  for  blind  anticommunism:  Communism, 
•a  noted  earlelr,  so  far  as  its  revolutionary 
potential  Is  concerned  Is  a  parasitic  move- 
ment. It  would  now  like  to  attach  itself  to 
the  world  human  rights  revolution  and  bor- 
row Its  force  from  this  immensely  potent 
■cmrce  of  social  change.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  get  there  first  ourselves 
If  possible.  But  If  we  do  not  get  there  first — 
that  Is,  If  we  see  some  communists  already 
bxislly  working  on  that  side — let  us  never 
again,  as  we  did  In  the  Dominican  crisis, 
thereupon  automatically  take  up  our  posi- 
tion on  the  opposite  side.  Rather,  we  should 
consult  o\ir  own  traditions  and  Interests,  and 
tf  these  place  us  on  the  human  rights  side 
of  the  struggle  we  should — always  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  rule  against  Inter- 
ference In  Internal  affairs— crowd  the  com- 
munists out  and  by  our  support  of  the  move- 
ment remind  the  world  once  more  who  the 
true  sponsors  of  Individual  right  and  freedom 
are. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  the  Vietnam  pat- 
tern could  not  repeat  Itself  elsewhere  in 
today's  world — In  the  sense  of  displaying  the 
merger  of  nationalism  and  communism  as 
revolutionary  forces.  If,  however,  as  a  result 
of  our  own  Ineptitude  and  miserliness  and 
Indiscriminate  antlcommtinlsm  the  revolu- 
tlonaJ7  potentlsLl  of  unsatisfied  htiman  rights 


reaches  an  Intensity  comparable  to  that  of 
the  nationalistic  fervor  that  produced  the 
antlcolonlal  revolutions,  and  if  the  United 
States  takes  up  its  stand  on  the  side  of  en- 
trenched privilege  while  the  communists  are 
left  a  clear  Held  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
vast  majority  of  the  pop\ilatlon,  the  Vietnam 
pattern  could  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  with 
the  human  rights  drive  substituted  for  the 
Independence  drive.  The  danger  of  this  Is 
probably  more  imminent  In  Latin  America 
than  anywhere  else.  The  Castro  revolution 
Is  the  prime  example  of  this  combination. 

Never  in  history  has  the  basic  pattern  of 
world  revolution  changed  so  many  times  so 
swiftly.  It  Is  asking  quite  a  lot  of  our  leaders 
and  spokesmen  to  throw  away  speeches  only 
twenty  years  old  on  "Communism  as  the 
Great  Pountalnhead  of  World  Revolution" 
and  speeches  only  ten  years  old  on  "National- 
ism as  the  Great  Pountalnhead  of  World 
Revolution,"  but  that  is  what  they  are  going 
to  have  to  do  if  they  are  not  to  be  one  or 
even  two  revolutions  behind  the  times. 


TVA  Land  Dealings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNXSSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Introduction  in  1965  and  again  In  1967 
of  my  bill  to  permit  recourse  to  jury 
trial  in  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  land 
condemnation  proceedings,  H.R.  4846, 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from 
organizations  and  private  citizens  plead- 
ing that  action  be  taken  on  the  measure. 

In  fiscal  1967,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  acquired  45.367  additional 
acres  and  404  miles  of  transmission  line 
easements.  Conservative  estimates  for  the 
volimie  of  land  to-  be  acquired  by  the 
TVA  in  fiscal  1968  far  exceed  the  1967 
figure,  and  concern  over  the  lack  of  ap- 
peal to  jury  trial  by  landowners  who 
question  the  fairness  of  the  price 
awarded  for  these  lands  Is  growing  at  a 
proportionate  rate. 

Recently,  landowners  In  Franklin 
County,  Tenn.,  whose  lands  have  been 
acquired  by  the  TVA  for  use  In  the  Tims 
Ford  project  testified  In  regard  to  their 
dealings  vf^lth  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

The  following  excerpts  typify  the  feel- 
ings of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
citizens  with  whom  I  have  commiml- 
cated,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  seriously  consider  the 
views  expressed. 

TlSTIMONT      or      PRANKLIN       COtJNTT      LANB- 
OWNERS  ON   TVA   LaITS   DEALINGS 

"...  to  be  engaged  In  a  suit  with  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  have  the  government  by-pass 
a  decision  of  peers  In  favor  of  a  ruling  by 
another  Federal  panel  promises  only  a  de- 
cision predictably  disadvantageous  .  .  ." 

"TVA  didn't  offer  us  enough  to  buy  back — 
not  even  half.  They  say  our  house  and  bam 
is  valued  at  $350.  Our  house  Is  only  seven 
years  old,  electric  heat,  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences." 

"If  they  would  only  leave  us  what  is  above 
the  high  watsr  mark — that  would  be  a  lot 
more  than  what  they  offered  vu».  If  our  land 
above  the  high  water  mark  was  covered,  the 
dty  of  Winchester  would  be  covered  .  .  .  Z 


think  a  twelve  man  Jxiry  would  help  us  a  lot 
I  believe  they  woiild  be  more  fair  and  un- 
derstand.' 

"I  had  the  farm  appraised  by  bonded  ap- 
praisers before  TVA  appraised  it.  TVA's  ap- 
praisal was  $18,900  less  than  the  bonded 
appraisers." 

"This  whole  thing  has  caused  untold 
hardship  on  me,  especially  In  this  quick  pos- 
session area  and  having  to  make  decisions 
quickly." 

"They  insisted  that  I  take  what  they  of- 
fered me  ...  I  want  a  Jury  trial.  That's  one 
thing  I  want.  They  condemned  my  land  and 
took  it  and  cut  what  they  had  offered  me" 

"Our  deed  called  for  207  acres  but  TVA  says 
181  acres.  We  think  we  need  a  twelve  man 
jury.  We  think  we  would  get  a  fairer  trial 
We  think  it  is  our  Constitutional  right. '■ 

"They  are  taking  something  over  47  acres 
for  an  average  of  less  than  $75  an  acre.  \?e 
feel  that  our  water  supply  would  be  worth 
that  much.  I  think  that  a  jury  trial  would 
increase  our  chances  of  getting  fair  pay  for 
our  land." 

"I  feel  like  the  people  whose  land  Is  con- 
demned by  TVA,  or  some  other  government 
agency  should  have  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial 
We  have  250  acres  of  land  and  half  of  it 
won't  be  covered  with  water,  but  they  Intend 
to  take  It  all  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  it 
to   defray   the   cost    of   building   the   dam" 

"A  trial  by  Jury  U  a  basic  right  that  was 
Incorporated  in  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  that  set  up  our  great  country,  and  I 
think  that  it  is  fair  and'projjer  that  the  TVA 
should  not  be  made  exception  to  this  rule." 

"The  ASCS  air  map  says  our  farm  con- 
sists of  306  acres,  and  the  TVA  says  we  have 
264  acres.  They  (TVA)  said  if  we  didn't  ac- 
cept their  first  offer  it  might  not  be  as  good 
as  the  next  time — and  it  wasnt.  We  feel  that 
It  U  only  right  to  settle  this  with  a  twelve 
man  Jury  rather  than  a  three  man  commla- 
slon." 

"This  Is  a  move  advocated  and  promoted 
by  vested  interests.  If  we  believe  in  a  Jury 
system,  it  should  operate  in  all  endeavors 
and  there  is  no  endeavor  greater  than  the 
ownership  of  public  projjerty." 

"They  have  offered  me  about  $300  an  acre, 
but  I  had  been  offered  $400  for  it  about  314 
years  ago.  They  are  taking  all  of  my  land, 
but  the  water  won't  cover  all  of  it.  and  the 
road  won't  take  aU  of  it.  But,  they  say  this 
upland  Is  too  valuable  for  me  to  keep." 

"Now,  I  think  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  a  twelve  man  Jury  trial  where  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  price  ...  it  would 
be  6  to  10  years  before  we  could  get  our 
money  if  we  did  go  Into  condemnatloa" 

'They  don't  have  to  take  all  of  our  home— 
they  are  Just  wanting  It  for  their  own  use. 
We  want  a  twelve  man  Jury  to  decide  what 
we  get  for  our  place.  This  Is  the  only  right 
way  to  do  it." 

"They  even  took  my  springs  that  wasnt 
going  to  be  covered  by  the  lake.  I  think  we 
need  a  Jury  trial.  It  may  not  do  me  any  good, 
but  It  might  help  somebody  else." 

Certainly,  these  people  are  deserving 
of  an  appeal  to  a  Jury  trial,  and  passage 
of  a  bill  granting  them  this  right  Is  long 
overdue. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  nroXAN A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  the  week  of 
JWy  16-22  has  been  set  aside  ds  Captive 
Katloos  Week.  In  due  course,  the  Presl- 
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dent  will  Issue  his  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  However,  one  has  to  take  notice 
that  with  each  passing  year  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  seems  to  become 
weaker  and  less  to  the  point.  Are  we  only 
committed  to  freedom  on  this  side  of  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains?  To  what 
purpose  do  we  in  the  Congress  pass  reso- 
lutions when  their  Intent  is  ignored? 

Last  year  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  was  passed  by  both  bodies.  This  reso- 
lution urged  that  the  President  "direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  at  other  appropriate 
International  forums  and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania." To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done. 

Has  Ambassador  Goldberg  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  situation  in  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Communist  empire? 
We  all  know  the  answer — he  has  not 
While  the  Soviet  Union  was  demanding 
that  Israel  retreat,  was  Ambsissador 
Goldberg  on  his  feet  demanding  to  know 
what  steps  the  Soviet  Union  was  taking 
toward  granting  self-determination  to 
its  captive  nations.  No,  he  was  not.  No 
"winds  of  change"  blow  over  the  steppes. 
We  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the  communi- 
cation of  these  captive  nations  in  silence. 

Therefore.  I  call  upon  the  President 
and  those  in  authority  to  make  this  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  a  meaningful  one  In 
order  to  show  that  these  people  who 
suffer  in  silence  have  not  been  forgotten. 


More  on  the  Congee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSTXVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\^S 
Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
11  past  I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
challenge  the  assignment  of  three  US 
Air  Force  planes  to  the  Congo,  at  which 
time  I  commented: 

Every  time  there  Is  an  eruption  in  some 
part  of  the  world.  Uncle  Sam  puts  on  his 
police  uniform,  picks  up  his  night  stick  and 
rushes  to  the  place  of  disorder. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  the  journalist, 
wrote  an  interesting  article  on  this 
Congo  situation,  and  it  appears  in  the 
July  18  issue  of  the  Evening  Star.  I  sub- 
mit this  article  to  the  Record  and  sug- 
gest that  my  colleagues  read  it  over. 

The  article  follows: 

Answers  Demanded  on  Intervention  in 

Congo 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

As  this  is  written,  the  uprising  in  the 
Congo  appears  to  have  subsided.  In  the  lull, 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  and  the  people 
«l^and  some  straight  answers  to  questions 
about  the  three  UA  transports  and  150 
«nerlcan  servicemen  who  were  sent  to 
Kinshasa  ten  days  ago.  Presumably  they  are 
•till  so  assigned. 

What  in  God's  name,  or  In  President  John- 
»n  6— they  seem  to  get  confused  from  time 
«  "^""'^^  ^^^y  doing  there?  How  on  earth 
««n  this  impulsive  IntervenUon  be  condoned? 


The  story  first  broke  on  July  5,  tn  an  AP 
dispatch  from  Kinshasa:  "Two  unidentified 
planes  landed  a  group  of  foreign  comman- 
does today  and  occupied  the  airport  at  Kisan- 
gani tn  the  northeast  Congo,  President  Jo- 
seph D.  Mobutu  said  today."  The  story  went 
on  to  quote  the  government  radio  as  saying 
paratroopers  had  been  dropped  at  Bukavu. 
This  was  the  story  as  the  world  first  un- 
derstood it.  But  President  Mobutu,  in  the 
short  word,  lied.  He  was  stiU  working  on  the 
lie  on  July  6,  when  he  denounced  "invaders 
sent  from  Western  countries."  On  July  7.  he 
was  able  to  report  "a  great  victory"  on  the 
part  of  his  loyal  troops.  Indeed,  they  had 
"destroyed  the  two  invasion  planes."  It  wafc 
a  marvelovLS  convenience. 

It  was  not  until  July  8  that  the  truth 
began  to  emerge.  There  had  been  no  com- 
mandos, no  Invaders,  no  planes.  What  hap- 
pened, apparently,  was  that  a  group  of  about 
800  Katangese  gendarmes,  aroused  by  Mo- 
butu's contrived  kidnapping  of  their  old 
leader  Moise  Tshomt>e.  feared  that  the  Mo- 
butu government  would  obtain  Tshombe's 
return  from  Algeria  in  order  to  kill  him.  They 
rebelled.  Then  they  forced,  or  persuaded, 
about  250  of  Mobutu's  own  white  mercen- 
aries to  Join  the  revolt. 

In  brief,  this  was  an  Internal  matter  If 
there  ever  was  one.  There  never  was  any 
significant  threat  to  American  nationals. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  Communist  tu- 
volvement.  No  issues  were  drawn  of  morality 
or  principle. 

But  on  Sunday,  July  9,  Johnson  personally 
ordered  the  VS.  transports  and  servicemen 
sent  to  Mobutu's  suppwrt.  The  first  explana- 
tion, given  privately  to  questioning  senators 
that  afternoon,  was  that  their  mission  was 
to  save  American  lives.  This  was  baloney. 
The  second  explanation,  filtering  out  of  a 
closed  committee  hearing  on  July  10,  was 
that  Johnson  was  making  a  political  gesture 
to  demonstrate  that  there  was  no  white  con- 
spiracy against  the  Mobutu  government.  The 
third  explanation,  a  day  or  so  later,  was  that 
the  President  thought  it  necessary  "to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Congo." 

This  won't  do.  The  United  States  has  no 
obligation  whatever  to  support  the  Mobutu 
regime  or  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Congo.  By  every  indication.  Mobutu 
has  Imposed  upon  the  Congo  the  most  tyran- 
nical administration  that  synthetic  nation 
has  known  in  the  seven  troubled  years  of 
Its  existence. 

But  the  character  of  the  Mobutu  regime  Is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  U.S.  Interven- 
tion. The  United  States  holds  no  divine  com- 
mission as  policeman  to  the  world.  Our  re- 
sponsibility ends  with  honoring  treaties  and 
with  preserving  our  own  security.  To  send 
logistical  support  to  the  Congolese  govern- 
ment, under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of 
the  recent  rebellion,  is  to  set  a  precedent  that 
cannot  be  defended  in  morality  or  in  law. 

The  first  rule  for  nations  that  carry  the 
big  stick  Is  to  walk  softly.  Here  the  President 
came  rushing  in  with  stomping  boots.  Tem- 
porarily, he  may  have  made  a  friend  of  Joseph 
Mobutu.  With  friends  like  that,  who  needs 
enemies? 


Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  great  pride  in  calhng  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  outstanding  record 
my  personal  friend  and  constituent.  Dr. 
R.  Glenn  Reed,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  has 


established  for  himself  as  president  of 
Kiwanls  International  during  the  past 
year. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  which  docimients  in  more  detail 
the  excellent  service  which  has  been  ren- 
dered by  Dr.  Reed: 

Dr.  R.  Glenn  Reed  Jr..  a  Marietta,  Georgia 
dentist  and  businessman,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  men  ever  to  head  kiwanls  Inter- 
national relinquishes  his  ptost  as  Kiwanls 
President  on  July  31.  When  he  leaves  he  will 
have  chalked  up  one  of  the  most  significant, 
and  productive  terms  of  office  that  any 
Kiwanis  leader  has  ever  had. 

Dr.  Reed  and  his  wife  visited  Japan  where 
the  President  chartered  the  new  Kiwanis 
club  of  Nagoya;  the  Philippines  where  he 
chartered  the  new  Kiwanls  club  of  Quezon 
City;  Denmark  where  the  Copenhagen  club 
was  chartered;  and  Bnissela  where  the  Presi- 
dent was  principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
Kiwanis   clubs    In   Europe. 

Late  in  his  term  of  office  the  couple  visited 
Colombia  where  Dr.  Reed  chartered  the  new 
Kiwanis  club  of  Bucamaranga,  and  Nica- 
ragua where  the  Managua  club  was  chartered. 

Three  of  these  clubs  represented  the  first 
in  their  respective  nations — Copenhagen, 
Bucamaranga,  and  Managua. 

Dr.  Reed's  administration  saw  the  addi- 
tion of  three  countries  to  the  Kiwanls  roster 
to  bring  the  total  to  twenty- three.  (Kiwanis 
has  served  outside  its  home  countries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  only  since  1963.) 

In  addition,  the  yoimg  President's  leader- 
ship of  Eawanis  saw  a  revitallzatlon  of  the 
organization's  concept  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity, and  a  surge  of  Increased  membership. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1967  Kiwanls  added 
more  than  6.000  members  to  its  roster — an 
almost  unprecendented  high  In  membership 
development. 

Dr.  Reed's  major  emphasis  as  Kiwanls  pres- 
ident was  encouragement  of  all  Kiwanlans 
in  all  clube  to  redouble  their  community 
service  efforts.  To  that  end  he  and  Mrs.  Reed 
visited  all  of  Kiwanls'  thirty  districts  and 
participated  in  hundreds  of  Kiwanis  club 
meetings,  ladles  nights,  banquets  and  the 
Uke. 

Dr.  Reed's  term  of  office  Included  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  date  of  the  establishment 
of  Kiwanls  In  Canada  (November  15,  1916) : 
and  the  President  helped  the  Kiwanls  Club 
of  Hamilton,  the  first  In  the  country,  to  mark 
its  achievement  through  the  presentation  of 
a  scroll  of  appreciation  to  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson. 

Climax  to  Reed's  presidency  came  during 
the  period  June  25-29th  when  he  presided  at 
the  52nd  annual  Kiwanis  International  con- 
vention in  Houston,  Texas.  The  convention, 
which  saw  more  than  17.0O0  people — Kiwa- 
nlans and  their  families — gather  in  the 
Texas  metropolis  for  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful conventions  in  Kiwanis'  history. 

Dr.  Reed  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Kiwanls  International  Board  of  Trustees 
in  the  capacity  of  Immediate  Past  President 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  He  is  succeeded  to 
the  Presidency  by  James  M.  Moler  of  Charles 
Town,  West  Virginia,  an  educator  and  banker. 


First  Udy  "Tall"  in  Own  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  June  14  Issue 
of  the  Abilene  Reporter-News,  Abilene. 
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Tex.,  enUtled  "First  Lady  'Tall'  in  Own 
Right,"  Is  an  article  which  I  feel  worthy 
of  being  included  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 

PntsT  Ladt   "Tau."  in   Own   Right 
Mrs.    Lyndon   B.    Johnson    was    given    an 
honorary  doctor's  degree  at  Middlebury  Col- 
lege In  Vermont  Monday,  and  she  contributed 
something  of  her  own  at  the  convocation. 

Her  contribution  came  In  a  speech  In  which 
she  quite  effectively  spoke  about  protests 
and  protestors. 

She  did  It  In  a  positive,  rather  than  a  neg- 
ative way.  She  saluted  protestors — but  only 
"working  protestors"  cocnmitted  to  finding 
solutions  to  Injustice  and  Inadequacy. 

And  Mrs.  Johnson  added  she  knows  one 
such  working  protestor  very  well — "my  hus- 
band." , 
She  spoke  on  a  subject  that  key  officials  of 
the  Johnson  administration  have  tried  to 
avoid— the  rising  trend  of  demonstrations 
on  everything  from  war  to  mans  Inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

It  U  easy,  she  said,  to  be  "a  protestor  with 
a  picket  sign." 

"All  you  do  is  show  up  and  walk.  No  one 
Is  going  to  stop  you. 

"What  U  tough  Is  to  be  a  working  pro- 
testor" committed  to  finding  solutions  to 
raise  the  level  of  society,  for  that  takes  some 
effort,  some  thought,  some  giving,  and  pa- 
tience. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  Middlebury  address  provokes 
some  thoughts  on  the  role  she  fills  and  how 
she  fUls  It. 

In  a  unique  way  differing  In  either  great 
or  small  degree  from  all  her  predecessors  in 
our  times,  Mrs.  Johnson  Is  a  distinctive  First 
Lady.  She  is  definitely  a  pubUc  and  political 
asset  to  her  hiisband. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  young,  beau- 
tiful, exciting,  socially  oriented  and  she,  too, 
was  a  public  asset  to  her  husband.  Except 
for  her  Impact  on  the  arts,  her  Influence 
was  greater  on  fashions  and  hair  styles  than 
on  public  thought  and  aJairs.  She  did  Invoke 
admiration  and  adoration  on  official  visits 
abroad  which  she  was  privileged  to  make  with 
President  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  was  beloved  as 
Mamie,  but  undertook  no  public  role  other 
than  that  as  the  President's  wife  and  White 
House  hostess. 

Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  totally  with- 
drawn and  never  had  a  relationship  with  the 
press  or  public. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  an  activist 
who  involved  herself  in  many  public  matters. 
notably  social  and  economic  reforms.  She 
traveled  the  nation  widely,  spoke  often,  wrote 
a  newspaper  column  and  often  stirred  con- 
troversy, some  of  which  may  have  discom- 
fited her  husband.  In  later  years  she  served 
her  country  as  representative  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Mrs.  Johnson  seems  to  incorporate  to  an 
extent  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
earlier  First  Ladles,  while  avoiding  the  prob- 
lems of  some.  She  is  gracious,  even  flawless, 
as  hostess  beside  her  husband  at  White  House 
state  and  social  affairs.  She  Is  well  educated, 
mature  and  knowledgeable  in  both  public 
and  political  affairs.  Thus  she  speaks  with 
wisdom  and  restraint,  careful  not  to  put 
herself  or  her  husband  In  the  vulnerable 
position. 

She  has  had  notable  effect  in  Inspiring 
beautlflcation  across  the  land,  and  particu- 
larly In  Washington  Itself. 

At  Middlebury,  it  seems  to  us,  she  was  at 
her  beat  when,  in  an  academic  environment, 
she  twitted  those  who  keep  the  country  in 
turmoil  through  agitation  rather  than  appli- 
cation of  constructive  efforts  for  change. 

Mrs.  Johnson  will  be  remembered  as  a 
great  public  flgiire  in  her  own  right. 


Track  Lea«e  Spendioc  Seen  Toppinf 
$lBillioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    SIASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  constantly  beseiged 
with  commercials  on  television  promot- 
ing the  rental  of  automobiles  and  the 
jovial  competition  between  "No.  1  and 
No.  2"  in  the  field. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  written  by  William  D.  Laffler, 
financial  editor  for  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, points  up  a  trend  in  truck 
leasing  about  which  many,  perhaps,  are 
not  aware. 

For  the  general  information  of  my 
colleagues  I  recommend  this  timely 
article ; 

TRtTCK  Lease  Spending  Seen  Topping  $1 
Billion 

(By  William  D.  Laffler) 

New  York — Truck  leasing  has  become 
such  an  important  way  of  financing  transpor- 
tation that  it  is  estimated  American  business 
men  will  spend  more  than  $1  billion  for  ve- 
hicles they  do  not  own. 

The  Car  and  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing 
Assn.  predicts  that  before  this  year  U  over 
there  will  be  about  400,000  trucks  rolling 
under  elthe«J  long-term  lease  or  short-term 
rental. 

Leasing  companies  also  rent  trucks  to  cus- 
tomers to  help  them  meet  peak-period  re- 
quirements. 

Many  of  these  trucks  show  the  name  of 
such  leading  leasers  as  Hertz.  Ryder  System, 
ITT-Avls,  National  Truck  Leasing  System  and 
Herman  Leasing  Co. 

The  Hertz  Corp.,  which  leases  more  than 
27.000  trucks  and  conducts  the  nation's  larg- 
est leasing  operation,  foresees  greater  popu- 
larity for  leaelng  as  Industry  grows. 

"Leased  trucks  represent  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  country's  15-mllllon  trucks, 
but  the  leased-truck  population  is  growing  at 
a  faster  rate  than  Is  the  over-all  truck  popu- 
lation." Lester  Jampol,  Hertz's  vice-president 
for  truck  leasing,  said. 

Jampol  said  one  of  the  most  popular  ar- 
rangements Ls  the  full-service  lease. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  lessor  fur- 
nishes vehicles,  fuel,  oil,  maintenance,  emer- 
gency road  service,  storage,  washing,  painting 
and  lettering,  tires,  registration  and  inspec- 
tion. Insurance  and  replacement  vehicles. 

"We  furnish  everything  except  the  drivers," 
Jampol  said. 

The  finance  lease  offers  only  the  vehicle, 
with  the  lessee  responsible  for  costs  and 
maintenance. 

"By  contrast,  the  comprehensive  package 
provided  by  full-service  leasing,  In  effect, 
takee  the  lessee  out  of  the  truck  business, 
allowing  management  to  focus  directly  on  Its 
own  business,"  Jampol  said. 

•Such  leasing  puts  truck  fleet  problems  In 
the  hands  at  a  team  of  specialists  who  keep 
the  fleet  operating  efficiently." 

Jampol  s»ld  there  Is  a  myth  that  full- 
leasing  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  large  com- 
panies. On  the  contrary,  he  said,  a  number  of 
Hertz  trucks  is  leased  to  companies  which  op- 
erate only  one  to  five  trucks. 

Like  the  Ryder  System,  Hertz's  full  service 
arrangement  offers  painting  and  lettering  the 
trucks  to  the  specifications  of  the  lessee  so 
they  appear  that  the  lessee  owns  them. 


Ill  1947  Soviets  SaBg  a  Different  Tune 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  position  Russia  has 
taken  In  the  Middle  East,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  view  the  Soviet's 
stand  toward  Israel  when  the  question 
of  establishing  a  Jewish  State  was  before 
the  United  Nations  in  1947. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  very  interesting  article  written 
by  David  Benarone  for  the  July  6,  1967, 
edition  of  the  American  Examiner.  In  his 
article,  Mr.  Benarone  presents  excerpts 
from  the  address  of  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  given  before  the  U.N. 
In  1947. 

The  article  follows: 

In  1947  Soviets  Sang  a  Difterent  Tune 

(By  David  Benarone) 
Unfted  Nations  (WUP).— The  current 
debate  on  the  Mideast  crisis  in  the  special 
emergency  session  here  prompted  this  writer 
to  look  Into  the  UN  archives  of  two  decades 
ago  for  records  pointing  to  Soviet  support 
for  the  estabUshment  of  the  Stete  of  Israel. 
Among  the  several  Soviet  speeches  re- 
corded Is  one  which  brought  much  courage 
and  joy  to  world  Jewry. 

This  historic  address  was  delivered  by  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  the  USSR 
Ambassador  to  the  world  organization.  In  the 
light  of  Moscow's  current  pro-Arab  policy,  It 
is  worth  noting  what  Gromyko  had  to  say  In 
1947.  Excerpts  from  his  famous  address 
follow : 

"The  Jewish  people  suffered  extreme  mis- 
ery and  deprivation  during  the  last  war.  It 
can  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the 
sufferings  and  miseries  of  the  Jewish  people 
are  beyond  description.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  express  by  mere  dry  figures  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  hands 
of  the  Fascist  occupiers. 

"In  the  territories  where  the  Hitlerites 
were  In  control,  the  Jews  suffered  almost 
complete  extinction.  The  total  number  of 
the  Jews  that  fell  at  the  hands  of  the  Fascist 
hangmen  Is  something  In  the  neighborhood 
of  six  million.  Only  about  one  and  a  half 
million  Jews  survived  the  war  In  Western 
Europe.  But  these  figures,  which  give  an 
idea  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Jewish 
people  at  the  hands  of  the  Fascist  aggressors. 
give  no  idea  of  the  situation  In  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  find  them- 
selves after  the  war." 

This  is  Gromyko  speaking,  and  it  might 
be  well  that  today  he  be  reminded  of  his 
stand  at  that  time.  The  Soviet  leader  goes 
on  with  his  pro-Jewish  recital: 

"A  great  many  of  the  Jews  who  survived 
the  war  In  Europe  have  found  themselves 
deprived  of  their  countries,  of  their  shelter. 
and  of  means  of  earning  a  Uvelyhood  , 
It  may  be  asked  whether  the  United  Nations. 
considering  the  very  serious  situation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  who  have  sur- 
vived the  war,  should  not  show  an  interest 
in  the  situation  of  these  people  who  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  countries  and  from 
their  homes.  The  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  cannot,  and  should  not,  remain  in- 
different to  this  situation,  because  such  an 
attitude  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
high  principles  which  are  proclaimed  In  our 
Charter — principles  which  envisage  the  de- 


fense of  the  rights  of  men.  Irrespective  of 
race,  religious  convictions  and  sex.  This  la 
the  time  to  give  help,  not  In  words,  but  In 
deeds  .  . , 

"Regarding  the  necessity  of  concerning 
ourselves  with  the  situation  of  the  Jewish 
population,  which  Is  without  shelter  .  .  . 
the  Soviet  delegation  considers  It  necessary 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  the  foUowlng  circumstances :  The 
experience  of  the  past  .  .  .  has  shown  that 
not  one  State  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
In  a  position  to  give  proper  help  to  the 
Jewish  people  and  to  defend  Its  interests, 
or  even  its  existence,  against  the  violence 
that  was  directed  against  It  from  the  Hit- 
lerites and  its  alllee.  This  Is  •  very  serious 
fact,  but  unfortunately,  like  all  facts.  It  must 
be  recognized. 

"The  fact  that  not  a  single  Western  Eu- 
ropean State  has  been  In  a  position  to  guar- 
antee the  defense  of  the  elementary  rights 
ci  the  Jewish  people  or  compensate  them 
lor  the  violence  they  have  suffered  at  the 
bands  of  the  Fascist  hangmen  explains  the 
■splratlon  of  the  Jews  for  the  creation  of  a 
Stete  of  their  own.  It  would  be  unjust  not 
to  take  this  Into  account  and  to  deny  the 
right  of  the  Jewish  p>eopIe  in  the  realization 
of  such  an  aspiration.  It  is  lmp>osslble  to 
Justify  a  denial  of  this  right  of  the  Jewish 
people." 

Although  Mr.  Gromyko  had  proposed  the 
creation  of  one  dual,  democratic  Arab-Jew- 
ish State,  he  did  note  in  his  speech  that  'If 
it  were  found  that  this  plan  was  unrealizable 
on  account  of  the  deterioration  of  relations 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  .  .  .  then,"  he  added, 
"it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  an  alter- 
native solution,"  namely  the  creation  of  "two 
Independent  separate  states — one  Jewish,  and 
one  Arab." 

The  historic  Partition'  decision  was  voted 
upon  on  November  29,  1947.  The  Soviets 
know  full  well  that  the  Arabs  rejected  the 
decision;  that  they  went  to  war  on  May  14. 
UK8,  and  have  remained  belligerent  ever 
since. 
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For  such  a  nation  we  should  be  grate- 
ful, and  thankful  We  can  be  proud  ot 
her.  We  should  fly  the  flag  every  day  to 
show  that  we  are. 

With  permission,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  Every- 
body's Column  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  May  27,  1967: 
Flag  Rsvrrts  THorroHTS  or  Ovn 
Nation's  History 


To  those  who  would  bum  our  flag  I  ask. 
what  do  you  see  when  you  see  our  flag? 

I  see  Bunker  Hill  and  VaUey  Forge.  I  see 
Gettysburg,  and  AnUetam.  Argonne  Forest 
and  Flanders  Field,  Iwo  Jim*  and  the  Coral 
Sea.  I  see  Korea  and  Porkchop  Hill,  Vietnam 
and  fresh  Wood  being  spUled  for  freedom's 
sake. 

I  see  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier, 
Washington  and  Uncoln  Memorials.  I  see 
mighty  mountains  and  great  plains,  great 
rivers  and  lakes.  I  see  great  railroads,  air- 
lines and  networks  of  roads  uniting  us  Into 
a  great  nation. 

I  see  great  cities  with  buildings  touching 
the  sky.  I  see  our  young  astronauts  flying 
into  outer  space. 

How  anyone  can  see  all  this  and  still  burn 
our  flag  and  draft  cards  is  beyond  me.  They 
certainly  don't  belong  in  America. 

Freedom  isn't  something  handed  out  on  a 
platter.  It  is  something  fought  and  died  for. 
Without  the  sacrtflces  of  millions  before  us, 
there  Just   wouldn't  be  a  United  States. 

The  next  time  you  see  our  flag  go  by,  stand 
up  tall  and  straight  and,  U  a  tear  coines  to 
your  eye.  don't  be  ashamed,  for  then  you  are 
an  American. 

Air  American. 


The  Los  Aa^eles  Job  Corpi  Center  for 
Women 


Flag  Revives  Thoaghts  of  Our  Nation's 
History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KTW    TORK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently our  country  celebrated  another 
anniversary  of  its  independence  To 
mwiy  Americans,  this  was  a  day  on  which 
to  fly  our  flag;  to  some  Americans,  every 
<»y  Is  a  day  to  fly  the  flag. 

They  fly  the  flag  because  they  are 
proud  of  our  Nation.  I  wish  I  could  say 
mat  more  Americans  unashamedly  were 
w  proud. 

Ainerica  has  not  been  without  error 
»M  loyal  citizens  today  are  questioning 
wnether  she  is  not  malting  some  errors 
uow. 

.J^^^  on  our  firm  belief  in  "life  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  for 
M  mankind,  we  can  be  justifiably  proud 
w  our  country's  motives  and  Ideals  Is 
mere  another  nation  In  the  world  that 
nas  sacnflced  so  much  in  two  world  wars 
w  Korea,  and  presently  In  Vietnam,  for 
S^nf  "'f  oL^'-eedom?  Is  there  another 
country  hi  the  world  that  has  given  so 
Unn  "i^y  to  help  underdeveloped  na- 
WMJ«  and  starving  peoples? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  calitoenia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  recently  featured  a  story 
about  the  success  of  the  Los  Angeles  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women  which  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  find  useful  and  in- 
formative. 

Job  Corps,  as  one  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs,  is  demon- 
strating daily  its  success  in  developing 
one  of  America's  greatest  natural  re- 
sources: our  young  men  and  women. 

As  the  Times  article  points  out.  more 
than  800  young  women  have  gone 
through  the  1-year  program  at  the  Los 
Angeles  center.  Seventy-flve  percent  of 
these  young  ladies  are  now  gainfully  em- 
ployed as  a  result  of  their  Job  Corps 
training  and  experience. 

When  we  realize  that  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  are  from  the  lowest  Income 
areas  of  our  Nation.  I  think  we  can  take 
considerable  pride  in  the  progress  and 
low  rate  of  dropouts  that  occurs  in  the 
Job  Corps  training  programs.  Only  3  per- 
cent of  the  girls  drop  out  of  the  Los  An- 
geles women's  center  program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  include 
the  complete  article  from  the  July  3  Los 
Angeles  Times,  written  by  Mr.  Bob 
Rawitch.  which  so  thoroughly  demon- 
strates the  success  and  progress  the  Job 


Corps  Is  bringing  In  the  OEO  struggle 

against  poverty: 

Fkw   Daopotrrs   Hkrx:    Womek-s   Job    Corps 

StrCCEEDS 

(By  Bob  Rawitch) 

Entering  Its  third  year  at  operation,  the 
Los  Angelee  Job  Corps  Center  for  Women 
IS  one  of  the  most  succeasful  of  the  115 
training  centers  in  the  United  States 

Recent  Job  Corps  statistics  show  that  na- 
tionally 63%  of  the  graduates  for  a  six- 
month  period  in  1966-67  were  employed  In 
the  past  two  years  the  Los  Angeles  center 
'^r^  '^  ***  graduates  preeenOy  em- 

Also.  while  the  national  dropout  rate  Is 
approximately  11%.  the  local  center  has  only 
3%  of  its  girls  leave  the  program 

Miss  Mary  Doollttie.  director  of  the  cen- 
ter here,  reports  that  more  than  300  women 
have  graduated  from  the  program  since  It 
opened  Its  door  In  June  1965. 

MOST     ARK    OROPOtrrS 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  residential  training  pro- 
gram  for  young  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  Most  of  the  participants 
are  school  dropouu  without  sufficient  em- 
ployable skills  to  seU  in  the  labor  market 

Founded  by  the  federal  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunities,  the  center.  1107  S  Broadwav 
houses  320  women. 

The  director  attributee  the  low  dropout 
rate  to  "having  a  social  climate  which  Is 
a  therapeutic  community'." 

•We  try  to  adapt  the  center's  program  to 
the  needs  of  the  Individual  girl  rather  than 
make  her  conform  to  a  set  program"  she 
said. 

Professional  counselors  and  resident  ad- 
visers are  assigned  to  each  residential  floor 
to  provide  guidance  and  counseling  to  the 
girls  24  hours  a  day. 

The  successful  Job  placement  record  of 
the  center  here  can  be  attributed  to  a  "fine 
staff  and  being  located  In  a  large  dty  with 
a  greater  variety  of  vocational  tralnlne  oc- 
portunlties."  Miss  DooUttle  says 

Approximately  70%  of  the  women  are 
trained  In  the  center,  20%  are  in  on-the-job 
training  with  local  businesses  and  other 
groups  and  10%  are  In  the  city's  trade  and 
technical  schools. 

Of  the  girls  who  have  taken  training  in  an 
outside  business.  90%  are  hired  permanentiy 
by  that  firm  once  they  have  completed  their 
training,  she  said. 

TRAINING     COST    CUT 

Nationally  the  Job  Corps  has  come  under 
heavy  criticism  at  times  for  discipline  prob- 
lems. However,  no  apparent  problem  exists 
locally,  according  to  Miss  Doollttie. 

"We  really  have  no  more  problems  than 
any  high  school  or  college  sorority  and.  be- 
cause there  Is  such  close  supervision  we 
probably  have  fewer  disciplinary  problems  " 
she  said. 

During  the  two  years  of  operation  only 
seven  girls  have  been  arrested  and  only  four 
were  convicted.  More  than  800  girls  have 
gone  through  the  program. 

"We  have  never  had  a  problem  with  nar- 
cotics and  have  never  had  any  physical 
fights."  she  said. 

The  cost  of  training  a  woman  has  been 
reduced  from  $9,000  per  year  at  the  Inception 

of   the    program    to   approximately   $5,000 

one  of  the  lowest  figures  In  the  country  ac- 
cording to  the  director. 

A  recent  30%  reduction  In  federal  funds 
Is  partiy  responsible,  she  said,  but  she  at- 
tributes a  great  deal  of  the  savings  to  "long 
hours  by  the  staff,  attaining  a  degree  of  ex- 
pertise In  administration,  and  the  volunteer 
administration,  and.  the  volunteer  help  of 
several  hundred  Los  Angeles  residents  who 
aid  in  tutoring." 

Numerous  -firsts"  have  also  been  accom- 
plished by  the  local  center  Including  placing 
the  first  corpswomen  as  airline  stewardesses 
lady   barbers,   fashion   designers  and   radio- 
TV  servlcewomen. 
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An  Educator's  Viewpoiiit  on  tli*  BGddlt 
East  Situation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcHiOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
Middle  East  situation.  It  Is  important 
that  every  opportimlty  be  taken  to  be- 
come, whenever  possible.  Informed  on 
news  and  different  viewpoints  related  to 
It. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  a  high  school 
principal  from  Baldwin,  Mich.,  offers 
several  thoughts  In  a  recent  letter  to  me. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the  let- 
ter which  follows  of  significant  interest: 
BEiBtrr,  Lebanon, 

July  3,  1967. 
Congressman  Out  Vandek  Jagt, 
t/.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Out:  My  family  and  I  are  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  the  Middle  East  before  re- 
turning home  and  going  to  Quam  for  two 
years.  War  broke  out  here  while  we  were  on 
our  way.  We  met  hundreds  of  refugees  In 
Europe  being  evacuated  from  all  of  the  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  East.  We  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  these  people  as  weU  as 
to  Jewish  people  returning  to  Israel  and 
Arabs  returning  to  their  homes  In  the  vari- 
ous Middle  Eastern  countries. 

We  arrived  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  one  day 
before  the  fighting  stopped,  the  day  of  the 
demonstrations  against  the  United  States 
and  Oreat  Britain.  We  were  the  only  Amer- 
icans going  to  the  Middle  East.  Beirut  was 
tmd  stiU  Is  under  Marshal  Law.  The  local 
people  are  all  amazed  to  see  Americans  here, 
but  everyone  Is  very  polite  and  helpful.  They 
ask  us  to  teU  other  Americans  that  it  is  safe 
to  return  to  LebaLnon.  As  you  know  Ouy,  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  International 
Affairs  and.  In  the  Middle  East  in  particular. 
I  was  In  the  Middle  East  in  196O-1061  as  a 
Poet  Graduate  student  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut.  At  that  time  I  traveled 
through  out  the  Middle  Eastern  countries 
and  made  many  friends. 

I  am  sure  you  will  remember  I  expressed 
my  deep  concern  about  the  direction  events 
are  drifting  in  the  Middle  East  when  I  talked 
to  you  last,  in  Baldwin  on  May  30th.  Some 
times  we,  students  of  history  who  maintain 
that  interest  In  our  daUy  lives,  see  events  in 
a  different  light  than  do  these  whose  train- 
ing and  interest  are  in  another  field. 

Unfortunately  people  in  United  States  do 
not  understand  the  significance,  the  tre- 
mendous significance  to  us  and  to  our  coun- 
try of  the  present  historical  events  here  in 
the  B£lddle  East.  It  Is  Impoeslble  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  present  events  ex- 
cept through  an  historical  understanding  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  Jewish  Religion,  the 
Moslem  Religion,  the  Christian  Religion,  a 
history  of  the  varioiia  countries,  their  people 
and  culture  and  very  Important  at  this  time, 
an  understanding  of  the  Russian  actlMi  and 
aspiration  in  this  area.  Recently  I  wrote  an 
historical  article  explaining  Russian  action 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  sent  the  article  from 
here,  Beirut,  Lebanon,  to  the  Grand  Rapid 
Press.  If  It  was  published  perhaps  you  could 
read  It. 

Let  me  say  this  much  concerning  Russian 
actions  In  the  Middle  Ea«t.  By  givinc  ttM 


Arab  Nations  obsolete  armaments  they  have 
accomplished  several  things.  (1)  They  ob- 
tained high  grade  cotton  and  other  quality 
merchandise  In  retxim,  (3)  they  have  made 
heroes  of  themselves  among  the  masses,  (8) 
they  have  made  vtuians  of  the  United  States, 
(4)  they  have  further  weakened  the  Arab 
Nations,  prevented  a  strong  local  leader  from 
dominating  the  Arab  p>eople  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Increased  their  influence  and  the 
dependency  at  the  Arabs  on  Russia. 

It  is  so  easy  to  gain  the  wrong  impression 
about  Russian  armaments  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  always  hear  about  the  SAM  anti- 
aircraft missiles,  latest  modri  tanks,  and  the 
MIG  21  and  later  model  SU-7  Jets.  These  are 
the  weapons  we  are  Interested  in,  the  weap- 
ons Egypt  and  other  countries  like  to  dis- 
play and  brag  about.  We  dont  realize  those 
weapons  are  too  few  to  be  effective,  that  most 
of  the  armaments  are  out  dated  WW  U  tanks 
and  obsolete  Mlg-171  and  Mlg-19'B.  With  a 
few  exceptions  the  local  citizens  In  the  var- 
ious Arab  countries  are  unaware  of  this 
themselves.  They  think  Russia  is  giving  their 
leaders  the  best  and  latest  armaments. 

Why  can  Russia  gain  so  much  from  a  fi- 
nancially sound  business  deal  when  we  get 
kicked  in  the  teeth  every  time  we  hand  out 
a  free  doUai?  Most  Americans  think  the 
Russians  backed  a  losing  side  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  Russia  then  cooperated  wltti 
United  States  In  helping  to  end  the  war.  The 
truth  Is  Russia  won  in  the  Middle  East.  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  how  she  could  have  won  more. 
If  Nasser  had  won  he  would  have  become  a 
strong  leader  in  the  whole  Arab  Middle  East. 
Did  Russia  want  that?  Unf>ortunately  most 
Americans  think  so.  If  Nasser  had  won,  Rtis- 
sia  would  have  lost.  Nasser  has  jailed  local 
communists  In  Egypt  for  years.  Russia  wants 
weak,  divided  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
She  wants  to  extend  her  influence  in  tJieee 
divided  and  weak  nations.  She  wants  to  pre- 
vent the  emergence  of  a  stating  leader  who 
might  unite  theee  nations.  She  wants  to 
discredit  the  United  States  in  the  Middle 
East.  Russia  accomplished  all  of  these  goals. 
The  Arabs  lost  the  war  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
United -State*  loet  a  great  deal  of  Influence 
as  well  as  bases  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
Russia,  Russia  was  the  big  winner.  She  won 
far  more  than  did  tiny,  victorious  Israel. 

Russia  is  playing  for  high  stakes;  bases  In 
the  Mediterranean.  When  Rrissia  obtains 
bases  at  Latakia,  Syria,  Algeria,  Egypt  and 
on  the  Red  Sea  our  Government  may  wake 
up.  Russia  did  not  loee  in  this  recent  war. 
Russia  is  not  oooperatlng  with  the  United 
States,  except  at  our  expense.  Russia  has 
been  trying  to  obtain  be^ee  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  In  the  Red  Sea  for  hxmdreds  of 
years.  Russia  is  so  close  td  this  ancient  goal 
now.  As  \isxial  our  government  will  realize 
this  too  late. 

Here  Is  the  situation  that  Is  developing 
In  the  Middle  East  now.  Riissia  Is  so  close 
to  her  age  old  goal  of  wamx  water  outlets  in 
the  South,  that  she  can  smell  the  s&lt  water 
all  the  way  to  Moecow.  The  United  States 
can  not  afford  to  allow  Russia  to  obtain 
theee  bases.  This  is  a  real  keg  of  dynamite 
and  we  dont  oontrtd  the  keg.  Even  Russians 
do  not  control  this  keg  of  dynamite.  It  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  highly  emotional 
people  In  the  World.  The  Jews  and  the 
Arabs.  Russia  realizes  this,  but  the  stakes 
are  high.  The  United  States  doesn't  even 
know  what  Is  going  on.  Something  mvist  be 
done  or  this  keg  of  dynamite  will  explode. 
If  It  does  it  may  well  set  off  hydrogen  bombs 
In  the  United  States  and  aS  over  the  World. 
The  fuse  to  ttils  keg  ot  dynamite  Is  Jerusalem 
and  tt  was  recently  Ut  by  Israel.  The  keg 
must  be  defused.  If  tt  la  not,  God  help  ua. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Spohn. 


Gary  Job  Corps  Center  Sncceeding  in 
PoTcrty  War  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues three  articles  that  appeared  In 
the  Showcase  section  last  weekend  of  the 
Dallas,  Tex.,  Morning  News. 

The  first  of  the  three  articles,  all  of 
which  were  written  by  the  News'  Austin 
bureau  correspondent,  Stewart  Davis,  Is 
particularly  interesting  because  it  shows 
that  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center's  role  In 
the  war  on  poverty  is  a  successful  venture 
in  getting  young  men  off  the  streets, 
trained,  and  into  jobs  i>aying  living 
wages. 

It  also  provides  a  realistic,  firsthand 
report  on  the  current  activities  at  Gary 
and  academic  capabilities  of  the  center. 
It  Is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that 
center's  director,  Wallace  Dockall,  says 
that  the  operating  costs  have  been  cut 
during  the  last  year  while  accumulating 
a  record  of  accomplishmients. 

The  second  article  Is  Interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  the  center  has  been 
playing  in  formulating  innovations  in 
public  school  education. 

This  residual  effect,  I  believe,  will  be 
most  helpful  In  keeping  to  a  minimum 
the  number  of  youngsters  who  will  be 
forced  to  drop  from  school  and  seek  the 
help  of  the  Job  Corps  to  become  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society. 

And  finally.  I  believe  there  Is  no  more 
impressive  aspect  of  the  center's  work 
than  that  reported  in  the  final  article. 
It  is  doubly  Impressive  to  know  of  the 
confidence  and  Jobs  being  acquired  by  the 
Corpsmen  when  you  realize  that  most 
Corpsmen  comprise  the  "dregs"  of 
America's  classrooms  and  were  the  stu- 
dents who  sat  In  the  back  of  their  class- 
rooms— if  they  were  In  school  at  all. 

Under  imadmous  consent  I  include 
all  these  excellent  stories  in  the  Record, 
and  I  hope  that  all  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  learning  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Job  Corps  win  give  them 
their  careful  attention. 

The  articles  follow: 
Center  Cuts  Costs:  Gart  Corpsmen  Succno 
(By  Stewart  Davis) 
Sak  Marcos,  Tkx. — ^The  Gary  Job  Corp« 
Center  here  has  cut  operating  costs  durisg 
the  last  year,  while  accumulating  a  record 
of  accomplishments. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  trainee  haa 
dropped  from  •6,200  to  about  »4,000,  said 
Wallace  OookalU  director  of  the  center, 

Dockall  attributed  the  decrease  to  a  gen- 
eral tightening  of  administration  and  eoon- 
omy-mlnded  purchases. 

He  said  that  heavy  earth-mo^lng  equip- 
ment, for  example,  was  purohased  as  miUtary 
surplus  at  a  savlnf^  erf  elaoxA  $1.5  million. 
The  eqvUpmen*  is  used  In  an  inetructlonsl 
program. 
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Dockall  points  to  a  recent  sampling  of  438 
Job  Corps  "graduatCB"  as  evidence  ot  the 
potential  economic  benefits  ot  the  program. 
The  438  trainees  were  hired  ait  an  average 
wage  of  $1.82  per  hour.  In  one  year,  their 
combined  income  would  be  $1,020,238,  and 
their  income  taxes,  calculated  at  15  per  cent, 
would  be  $243,035. 

The  trainees  were  at  the  center  for  an 
average  of  nine  months  at  an  average  cost 
of  $3,900  each,  a  total  cost  of  $1,669,200. 

"Prom  those  figures,  you  can  see  that  these 
coriJsmen  would  pay  their  total  training  cost 
In  taxes  in  seven  yeera,"  said  DockaU. 

Since  the  national  average  cost  of  a  person 
on  relief  Is  $2,823  a  year,  these  428  corpsmen 
could  have  ooet  the  states  $48,329,760  in 
welfare  payments  during  their  40- year  work 
lives  if  they  had  stayed  unemployable. 

This  projection  does  not  count  the  loss  of 
the  potential  productivity  of  the  young  men. 
So  far,  the  study  of  the  428  young  men 
has  revealed  that  200  are  stUl  on  their  orig- 
inal jobs,  61  have  transferred  to  new  jobs. 
35  were  fired,  42  went  Into  the  military  and 
two  died. 

There  were  108  corpsmen  who  quit  their 
first  Job,  and  the  i^searcbers  are  trying  to 
trace  these  corpsmen  to  see  how  they  have 
fared. 

The  trainees  have  foxind  Jobs  at  wages 
ranging  from  $1.12  an  hour  for  a  tailor  to 
$4.T2  per  hour  for  a  welder. 

The  center's  placement  office  receives  up 

to  400  requests   a   month   from   businesses 

seeking  graduates  of  the  training  program. 

"The  demand   Is  up  to    IS  times   greater 

than  we  can  fill,"  Dockall  said. 

About  two  dozen  firms  have  come  back  to 
the  center  to  hire  additional  corpsmen,  he 
said.  Dallas  Alrmotlve,  for  example,  has  hired 
13.  CoUins  Radio  and  Texas  Bltulithlc  have 
hired  eight.  Llng-Temco-Vought  has  hired 
three. 
One  firm  In  Kansas  has  hired  27  graduates. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  statistics,  Dockall 
■aid,  which  show  that  the  Gary  Job  Corps 
Center's  role  In  the  war  on  poverty  Is  a 
successful  venture  in  getting  young  men  off 
the  streets,  trained  and  into  Jobs  which  pay 
living  wages. 

The  Gary  center  is  the  largest  in  the  na- 
tion. There  are  nine  other  urban  centers  for 
men  and  18  for  women. 

About  11,000  young  men,  ages  18  through 
21,  have  come  to  the  center  since  It  opened 
March  3,  1966. 

In  most  cases,  the  youngsters  were  school 
dropouts  who  were  unable  to  find  jobs.  They 
had  an  average  of  eight  years  education  and 
a  fifth-grade  reading  level. 

They  had  Uttle  motivation  and  no  positive 
attitudes  toward  working  for  a  living. 

About  6,000  of  the  trainees  have  graduated 
to  Jobs  In  the  open  market.  There  are  about 
t,100  trainees  at  the  center.  Around  3,800 
eorpsmen  have  quit  or  been  discharged  for 
<li»clpllnary,  medical  or  other  reasons  before 
completing  their  training. 

DockaU  said  these  figures  show  a  positive 
outniit  of  about  75  per  cent. 

The  center  offers  38  klr^^s  at  vocational 
training,  ranging  from  brick  layer  to  com- 
mercial artist,  from  bulldozer  operator  to 
machinist. 

The  most  popular  courses  are  those  dealing 
with  automobile  repairs,  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  welding. 

Dockall  said  when  the  center  opened,  most 
courses  were  designed  to  be  taught  over  a 
two-year  period.  The  time  for  instruction  has 
been  reduced  to  fit  the  actual  staying  power 
of  the  trainees,   he  said. 

Most  courses  can  now  be  completed  In  nine 
to  18  months. 

Academic  education  is  woven  into  the  vo- 
«tlonal  traimng.  There  are,  in  effect,  31 
Unds  of  mathematics  and  English  programs 
to  at  the  38  vocational  courses. 

"We  try  to  show  the  corpsmen  that  aca- 
Mmc  education  U  something  they  can  use 
« taelr  work."  aald  Dockall, 
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Arithmetic  problems  for  a  welding  atudent. 
for  example,  focus  on  the  aotual  measure-' 
ments  and  calculations  which  a  welder  would 
be  expected  to  make  on  the  Job. 

Instructors  try  to  motivate  oorpsmen  by 
showing  the  practical  application  of  the  lee- 
sons. 

The  knowledge  Is  conveyed  In  a  noncom- 
petitive atmosphere.  Instructors  avoid  asking 
a  student  questions  which  would  embarrass 
the  student  in  front  of  the  class. 

Each  student  competes  only  with  himself, 
learning  step  by  step  thoee  things  necessary 
for  him  to  become  employable. 

Work  habits  are  established  by  a  class 
schedule  which  encourages,  but  doesn't  de- 
mand promptness,  neat  ap{}earance,  observ- 
ance of  safety  rules  and  respect  for  superiors. 
Instructors  stay  away  from  authorization 
demands  which  seem  to  backfire,  causing 
students  to  rebel.  Instead,  corpsmen  are 
given  an  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  ad- 
hering to  a  positive  attitude  toward  work. 

A  remedial  reading  class  Is  part  of  the 
schedule  of  corjjsmen  who  have  less  than  a 
sixth-grade  reading  level.  The  class  has 
shown  phenomenal  restUts.  Non-readers 
achieve  a  sixth-grade  reading  level  in  about 
four  and  one-half  months. 

The  class  relies  on  the  same  kind  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  for  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 
Gary  Instructors  have  adapted  the  tape  re- 
corders and  sound  booths  to  education  in 
the  fundamentals  of  English,  with  as  many 
as  36  youngsters  working  on  different  lessons 
at  the  same  time. 

With  a  printed  list  of  words  befcw*  them, 
students  listen  to  the  teacher's  voice  on  a 
master  tape,  record  their  own  voices  pro- 
nouncing the  same  words  and  replay  the 
tapes  to  learn  what  mistakes  they  made. 

Teachers  can  monitor  any  circuit  to  check 
on  the  progress  of  students  and  to  answer 
questions.  Each  student  can  get  individual 
attention  not  available  In  a  typical  school 
classroom. 

In  addition  to  vocational-academic  train- 
ing, special  courses  offer  the  cc«psmen  the 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  a  General  EUuca- 
tlonal  Development  (GED)  certificate,  con- 
sidered by  many  employers  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  high  school  diplcxna. 

About  600  corpsmen  completed  the  spe- 
cial 16-week  course  leading  to  the  GED  exam 
during  the  past  year.  About  96  per  cent 
passed  the  exam. 

Corpsmen  are  required  to  learn  to  swim, 
a  program  initiated  after  two  trainees 
drowned  in  the  nearby  San  Marcos  Rlvw. 
The  trainees  also  receive  first  aid  training, 
health  education,  driver  training  and  In- 
struction In  citizenship,  including  a  working 
knowledge  of  government  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  individual  dtlzen. 

After  hours  activities  Include  speech 
classes,  personal  finance  courses,  music.  Ex- 
plorer Scouts,  military  drlU  teams,  char^ 
groups,  sports,  crafts  and  hobbles. 

"We  try  to  teach  the  corpsmen  how  to 
iise  their  leisure  time."  said  DockaU.  "We 
hope  to  expose  them  to  activities  they  wUl 
want  to  do  the  rest  of  their  lives,  rather 
than  spending  their  time  and  money  in  a 
bar." 

Dockall  said  disciplinary  i^oblems  have 
decreased  in  the  past  year  since  he  has 
received  authority  to  discharge  errant  corps- 
men  without  getting  clearance  frc«n  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Off-center  arrests  average  about  60  per 
month.  This  is  about  two  per  cent  ot  en- 
rollment, less  than  the  proportl<»  of  people 
who  get  in  trouble  with  the  law  In  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Based  on  the  number  of  visits  to  nearby 

towns,  the  percentage  of  misbehavior  actiially 

turns  out  to  be  about  one-half  <a  one  per 

cent. 

Chronic  offenders  are  discharged. 

Corpsmen  who  do  not  get  into  trouble 


receive  weekend  passes  and,  occasionally, 
weekday  passes,  to  go  to  nearby  cities  for 
ahop^rtng  and  recreation. 

They  zDxun  abide  by  strict  curfews,  and  a 
corpsman  who  does  not  return  to  the  center 
Is  considered  away  without  leave  and  subject 
to  dismissal. 

After  six  months,  a  oorpaman  is  eligible 
for  a  24-day  furlough,  with  paid  travel  ex- 
penses to  his  home  and  back  to  the  center. 

The  students  receive  their  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  medical  and  dental  care,  plus 
$30  monthly  taxable  spending  money. 

They  also  receive  $50  per  month,  which  is 
held  by  the  center  until  graduation.  The 
students  have  the  option,  however,  of  sending 
$26  of  this  money  to  their  families.  In  this 
case,  the  government  matches  the  $26  dollar 
for  doUar.  which  means  a  student's  family 
can  receive  $60  monthly,  whUe  the  center 
bankrolls  $25  monthly  for  the  student. 

The  $30  monthly  spending  money  goes 
mostly  for  entertainment  and  personal  hy- 
giene (tooth  brushes,  shaving  cream  and 
other  Items) .  but  in  swne  cases  the  corps- 
men  have  dug  deep  into  their  pockets  for 
charity. 

Two  years  ago.  the  center  played  ChrUt- 
mas  host  to  500  orphans  In  San  Antonio,  in 
conjunction  with  a  program  sponsered  by 
the  San  Antonio  Jaycees. 

The  corpsmen  noticed  that  the  children 
were  spending  their  Christmas  money  mostly 
for  necessities. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  Gary  Center 
the  corpsmen  raised  $460  and  sent  It  to  the 
orphanage  with  instructions  that  the  money 
be  spent  on  toys  for  the  kids. 

At  first,  the  corpsmen  sought  charitable 
projects  as  leisure-time  activities.  Now.  thev 
receive  numerous  requests  for  help. 

The  young  men  seem  to  have  a  soft  spot 
for  people,  especially  youngsters,  who  are  less 
fortunate.  The  corpsmen  have  staged  talent 
shows  for  the  past  two  years  to  raise  funds 
for  Christmas  packages  for  dlsprivileged  chil- 
dren in  San  Marcos. 

A  corpsmen -operated  car  wash  yielded 
about  $300  toward  construction  of  a  pavlUon 
at  Travis  State  School  in  Austin.  The  young 
men  landscaped  the  grounds  of  several  San 
Marcos  churches  and  cleared  the  site  for  the 
new  Austin  YMCA  building. 

Another  landscape  project  at  Crockett  Ele- 
mentary School  In  San  Marcos  was  estimated 
to  be  worth  $10,000  to  the  school  district 

Several  corpsmen  have  taken  part  in  heroic 
rescue  efforts  which  in  one  case  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  two  corpsmen. 

The  two  young  men  drowned  while  saving 
a  Corpus  Chrlstl  couple  from  an  undertow 
on  a  Padre  Island  beach. 

Another  corpsman,  now  serving  in  the 
Army  In  Korea,  was  credited  with  saving  the 
life  of  a  man  who  touched  an  electrical 
power  line.  The  corpsman  revived  the  man 
by  applying  resuscitation. 

The  youngster  received  a  Red  Cross  award 
for  his  alert  action. 

There  have  been  no  deaths  from  training 
at  the  Gary  Center,  although  10  corpsmen 
have  died  since  the  center  opened.  Two  of  the 
deaths  were  from  natural  causes.  The  other* 
occxirred  in  traffic  accidents,  drownings  and 
slmUar  nUshaps. 

There  has  been  one  dUabllng  accident  at 
the  center.  A  youngster  was  paralyzed  when 
he  fell  during  an  exercise  on  a  trampoline. 
The  use  of  the  trampoline  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Teachers     Learn     at     Gary:     Innovations 

Funnel  Into  Schools 

(By  Stewart  Davis) 

San    Marcos,    Tkx, — Students    aren't    the 

only  people  who  go  to  the  Gary  Job  Corps 

Center  here. 

Thousands  of  teachers  from  across  the  na- 
tion, and  educators  from  many  p&rts  of  the 
world  have  traveled  to  Central  Texas  to  wit- 
ness the  War  on  Poverty's  experiment  In  lift- 
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Ing  unemployed  young  men  fmn  the  d^)tt» 
of  social  sJid  economic  poyerty.  ^^ 

Sixty  public  Bcbool  te«chen  are  woridnc 
as  Instmcton  at  the  center  tbls  sununer. 

"Their  eq>ez1ence  is  bound  to  carry  orer 
to  their  schools  at  home,"  said  Wallace  Dock- 
all,  director  of  the  center. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Insight  our  edu- 
cational system  gains  into  the  high  school 
dropout  may  well  turn  out  to  be  the  hidden 
treasxire  of  the  Job  Ckjrps  program." 

Dockall  sadd  he  feels  an  tmport&nt  part  ot 
the  Job  Oorpe  Is  the  tunneling  of  informa- 
tion abonit  successful  innorations  into  the 
public  school  system. 

At  Harper,  Preeport  and  several  other  Texas 
cities,  math  and  reading  programs  patterned 
on  Gary's  individualized  system  have  been 
Installed  In  puMlc  schools. 

School  districts  have  been  supplied  with 
reading,  math,  science  and  general  educa- 
tional development  materials  for  use  in  adult 
hfisio  education  (literacy)   programs. 

Similar  materials  have  been  supplied  to 
the  Texas  and  federal  prison  systems. 

The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  has  sponsored 
workshops  on  techniques  for  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  In  Carrollton,  HuntsvlUe,  San 
Marcos,  San  Antonio  and  numerous  other 
Texas  cities. 

College  classes.  In  which  Gary  employes 
are  enrolled,  have  been  invited  to  come  at 
night  and  on  Saturdays  to  participate  In  cen- 
ter sponsored  workshops. 

Dockall  said  there  is  a  "dire  need  in  our 
system  of  public  education  to  devise  better 
methods  to  cope  with  the  so-callBd  educa- 
tional deprived,  socially  deprived  and  eco- 
nomically deprived. 

"Without  a  higher  education  or  vocational 
training,  they  possess  no  marketable  skill," 
he  said. 

Dockall  emphasizes  that  education  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  concept  of  universal 
academic  education. 

"It  Is  meant  to  Include  vocational  and  so- 
cial education."  he  contends. 

The  Job  Corps  is  the  first  large-scale  at- 
tempt to  experiment  with  innovations  In 
teaching  vocations  to  the  disadvantaged. 

"The  fact  that  there  were  no  precedents 
to  follow  at  the  time  programs  were  being 
developed  may  be  the  best  thing  that  has- 
.  ever  happened  to  vis,"  said  Dockall. 

"Experimentation  and  deviation  from  cer- 
tain established  standards  became  a  must." 

CORPSMEN  ACQtriRINC  ODNTIDENCE  FOR  JOBS 

(By  Stewart  Davis) 

Sak  Marcos,  Tkx. — Joe  David.  21,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Is  typical  of  the  students  at  the 
Gary  Job  Corps  Center  here. 

Joe  Is  a  member  of  the  Nookta  Indian  tribe 
and  the  son  of  a  retired  commercial  fisher- 
man. 

He  quit  school  in  the  ninth  grade,  "be- 
cause I  felt  like  I  wasn't  getting  anything  out 
of  It." 

His  girl  friend's  mother  was  a  socl£tl  worker 
who  recognized  Joe's  artistic  talent.  She  sug- 
gested that  he  Join  the  Job  Oorpe. 

Joe  has  turned  down  three  Job  offers  in 
order  to  complete  an  18-month  course  In 
commercial  art  next  January. 

He  has  received  a  General  Educational  De- 
velopment certificate,  an  equivalent  to  a 
high  school  diploma. 

Joe  hopes  to  work  as  an  Illustrator  for  a 
department  store  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
while  keeping  alive  his  Interest  in  fine  art 
and  the  tribal  art  of  his  Indian  heritage. 

Joe  Jennings,  formerly  a  building  contrac-' 
tor.  Is  typical  of  the  Instructors  at  the  center. 

Most  of  them  have  come  from  the  working 
ranks  of  industry. 

Jennings  spent  most  of  M»  life  as  a  gen- 
eral contractor,  building  homes  in  Houston 
and  C<«8icana. 

He  teaches  Job  corpsmen  hour  to  be  brMc 

layers,  a  skUl  acquired  in  about  eight  mnnthe. 

There  are  36  students  in  hla  claaa.  Slnoe  tlM 


eoone  started  ta  April.  19W,  tbere  have  been 
17  -graduates"  who  have  taken  good-paying 
}obs. 

"Brick  laying  consists  of  knowing  how  to 
use  the  tools  and  materials."  said  Jennings. 
"Wo  need  to  get  the  student  to  be  proficient 
enoiigh  to  Judge  his  own  work. 

"By  using  bis  level  and  plvmib  line,  he 
knows  whether  he  has  done  a  good  Job." 

It  to  this  kind  of  self  confidence  which 
many  instructors  like  to  discuss. 

"I  can  make  a  man  employsUsle  in  six 
nvonths,  and  tie  could  go  out  and  earn  no  lees 
than  (2  an  hour,  but  I  dont  like  to  let  them 
get  away  that  soon,"  said  Dan  Owczarzak, 
instructor  In  the  advanced  machine  ehc^. 

"I  try  to  keep  them  nine  months  to  a  year. 
They  become  more  valuable  to  themselves 
and  their  en^loyere  when  they  have  more 
training." 

Owczarzak  teaches  his  class  how  to  use  five 
machines;  the  lathe,  milling  machine, 
shapers,  simple  surface  grinders,  column  drill 
press  and  the  precision  drill  press. 

He  said  a  good  machinist  has  a  "feel"  fM" 
his  machine,  a  sensitivity  to  the  dials  and 
controls  which  can  produce  metal  objects 
within  a  tolerance  of  five-thousandths  of 
an  Inch. 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Preaa.  July   13.   1067] 
A  Tip  of  thr  Hat 

Under  the  fopecful.  alert  and  Intelligent 
guidance  of  Jamea  W.  Shocknessy,  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  has  more  than  kept  up  with  the 
changing  times.  Now,  with  Shocknessy  being 
re-elected  to  his  fourth  term  as  tximplke 
chairman,  the  commlsslcwi  announces  forward 
looking  plans  that  should  continue  to  make 
the  turnpike  one  of  the  best-managed  super- 
highways in  America. 


Jamei  W.  Shocknetsf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio's 
James  W.  Shocknessy  is  a  gentleman  who 
goes  about  his  task  with  zeal  and  dedica- 
tion. He  has  recently  been  reelected  to 
his  fourth  term  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  Commission.  He  has  proven  his 
ability  and  versatility  in  bringing  to  real- 
ity one  of  the  finest  turnpikes  in  the 
country.  Millions  of  tourists  have  used 
this  great  roadway  and  can  attest  to  the 
excellent  planning,  and  convenient  facil- 
ities which  dot  the  highway  and  add  to 
the  pleasure  of  its  use.  The  Ohio  turn- 
pike has  made  it  possible  for  many  Ohio 
families  to  enjoy  short  weekend  trips  to 
places  of  historical  interest. 

Mr.   Shocknessy's  outstanding   ability 
has  been  recognized  by  both  Cleveland 
newspapers,  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  by  editorial  comment, 
which,  by  leave  obtained,  are  included: 
[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  July  13,  1967] 
Bhocklnesst  Again 
It  Is  a  credit  to  his  ability  and  dedication 
that  James  W.  Shocknessy  has  been  re-elected 
to  his  fourth  term  as  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Turnpike  Commission. 

Shocknessy,  who  was  first  elected  to  this 
p>06t  In  1949,  Is  the  only  chairman  the  com- 
mission has  ever  had. 

He  took  tl»e  Job  at  a  time  when  Ohio  high- 
ways were  regarded  as  among  the  worst  in 
the  nation.  With  Uttle  delay  and  no  hint  of 
scandal,  Shocknessy  got  the  Ohio  Turnpike 
built. 

He  has  continued  to  do  a  masterful  service 
In  keeping  the  road  maintained.  The  tiim- 
plke's  CLnanolal  oi>eratlon  has  been  a  model 
for  other  states. 

Shocknessy  has  excelled  in  many  other 
tasks.  Among  his  most  recoit  undertakings 
has  been  service  on  th«  board  of  trustees 
of  Ohio  State  University  and  expediter  of 
Interstate- 71. 

His  re-eleotlon  to  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Com- 
mlBBlon  la  d( 


In  Honor  of  Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTE2^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17.  1959,  Congress  unanimously  passed 
Public  Law  85-90  proclaiming  Captive 
Nations  Week,  It  was  done  to  demon- 
strate that  the  American  people,  with 
few  exceptions,  u'ill  never  forget  the  na- 
tions subjugated  by  the  Russians  and 
held  under  the  heel  of  Communist  tjT- 
anny. 

I  know  it  U  the  sincere  hope  of  the 
vast  majority— if  not  all  of  those  whom 
I  represent — that  these  nations  some- 
day throw  off  the  Red  yoke  and  achieve 
the  freedom  and  independence  which  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  U  and 
continuing  to  the  present,  a  good  many 
new  countries  have  been  joining  the 
family  of  nations.  Most  of  these  coun- 
tries were  formerly  parts  of  the  British, 
FYench,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  Empires. 
The  disintegration  of  these  empires  gave 
independence  to  millions  of  peoples  liv- 
ing In  Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America, 
and  in  the  Islands  of  the  seas. 

Between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  over  a  fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
globe,  containing  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population,  was  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  although  the  ties  between 
London  and  several  of  Its  larger  compo- 
nents were  being  gradually  loosened.  To- 
day most  of  this  vast  empire  is  either 
completely  separate  from  Great  Britain 
or  associated  only  through  the  Common- 
wealth. While  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth members  give  allegiance  to  the 
Crown,  the  largest  member,  India,  does 
not. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  British  Empire  on  December  31. 
1945,  but  are  now  Independent  of 
London : 


.246. 000 

881.000 

'635.0OC 

'  976. 000 

.330.000 

,298,000 

583.000 

1  940.000 

135.000 

024,000 


Nation 

Square  miles 

Pres 

popul 

261.798 

27.136 

7.993 

37,737 

.150.333 

471.819 

318.261 

967. 191 

1,097 

25. 

2. 

Israel                  ....      -     - 

2. 

Jordan               ... 

1. 

Rhodesia          -.-  . 

4. 

South  Africa 

18. 

Southwest  Africa  ■... 

Sudan 

Western  Samoa 

13. 

Total     

2,243,656 

70, 
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The  foUowlng  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  British  Empire  on  December  31, 
1945,  but  are  now  Independent  and  main- 
tain membership  in  the  eommonwealth 
of  nations.  Australia,  Canada,  and  New 
Zealand  are  also  menbers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  they  are  not  included 
below  as  they  were  independent  in  1945 
except  for  their  loyalty  to  the  king 


present 


Nation 


Barbados. 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Gambia... 

Ghana 

Guyana 

India 

Jamaica... 

Kenya 

Malaysia.. 

Malta 

ttijeria 


nicei 

Pakistan 

Sierra  Leon* .... 

Singapore 

Tanzania 

Trinidad  and  Tobafo. 
Zambia 


Total. 


Square  miles 

Present 

populatiofl 

166 

245.000 

25, 332 

11,232,000 

3.572 

598,000 

4,361 

338,000 

92,100 

7,740,000 

83,000 

647,000 

1,261,813 

499, 000. 000 

4,232 

1,827,000 

224,960 

9,643.000 

127,672 

9,395.000 

122 

317,000 

356.669 

57,500,000 

365,529 

104.138,000 

27,925 

2.290.000 

225 

1,891,000 

362,844 

10,515,000 

1,980 

975,000 

290,587 

3.780,000 

3,233,089  I      722,071,000 


The  foUowing  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1945  but  are 
now  independent  of  Prance: 


Nation 

Square  miles 

1 

Present 
population 

Algeria 

919,591 
183, 591 

43,483 

94,925 
123.483 

91,428 
397,683 
459, 073 

21.853 

11,290,000 
5,210,000 
2, 244, 000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,000.000 
1.000.000 
3,  433, 000 
1, 659. 000 

Cameroon 

Dahomey 

Siiinea "" 

Ivory  Coast 

laai. :; 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Tago 

Total 

2,335,110 

34,836,000 

The  following  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  naUons  that  were  part 
of  the  French  Empire  In  1945  but  are  now 
Independent  and  maintain  membership 
in  the  Frehch  community: 


iMerrwL 


I  Administered  by  South  Africa 


Nation 

Square  miles 

Present 
papulation 

^fral  African  Republic 

Chad 

240,540 
490, 733 
134,749 
102,317 
226,657 
76, 124 

2.088,000 

3,254,000 

840,000 

ca«go :::::: 

Cabofl 

JWagasy  Republic 

470,000 
6, 336, 000 
3,490,000 

5*fl6f8l. ., , 

ToUl 

1,271.120 

16,478,000 

An  area  that  was  part  of  the  Dutch 
empire  in  IMS  is  now  independent: 

Indonesia:  Square  miles.  736  268- 
population.  106,000,000. 

The  nations  that  have  become  com- 
pletely independent  of  Great  Britain 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands 
control  areas  totaling  8,239,973  square 
miles  and  have  a  total  population  of 
234,719,000.  It  is  true  that  Great  Britain 
does  not  fecogni2«  the  Independence  of 
Rhodesia;  however,  it  Is,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  a  fait  accompli. 

An  additional  4,504,209  square  miles 
are  Included  in  the  countries  that  main- 
tain membership  in  the  Commonwealth 
or  are  part  of  the  French  community 
after  having  been  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France. 

Altogether,  almost  a  billion  people  live 
in  the  many  nations  that  have  severed 
the  political  ties  that  previously  bound 
them  to  several  colonial  powers. 

While  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  have  granted  inde- 
pendence to  most  of  the  peoples  over 
whom  they  formerly  ruled,  another  em- 
pire refuses  to  relinquish  its  control  over 
vast  areas  and  many  millions  of  people. 
What  makes  this  especially  reprehensible 
is  that  the  ruling  powers  of  that  empire 
have  been  among  the  most  vociferous 
critics  of  the  other  colonial  powers. 

While  the  Communists  took  over  a 
huge  area  when  they  seized  power  in 
Russia  in  1917,  they  soon  added  to  their 
already  vast  territory  by  annexing  such 
free  nations  as  Armenia,  Byelorussia, 
and  Ukraine.  In  1940  they  added  the  In- 
dependent Baltic  countries,  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  to  the  Soviet  empire 
These  six  subjugated  nations  alone  con- 
tain 391,787  square  miles,  with  a  total 
population  of  62,230,000.  Millions  of 
other  people  who  live  In  the  Soviet  em- 
pire are  Just  as  ftixious  to  be  free  from 
Communist  tyrarmy  as  the  people  who 
lived  in  Russia  before  1917  yearned  to  be 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  czars. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  free  nations  that  were 
taken  over  by  the  Soviet  empire  after 
the  Communists  came  to  power: 
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Nation 

Square  mila 

Pmant 
papulation 

Albania 

11.100 
42,  C3 
44.218 
49,371 
41,816 
35,919 

604,247 
46,540 
61,293 

120.359 
91.G99 
98.766 

Bulgaria 

1,865,000 

8.227.000 

7.833.000 

14.194,000 

17.048,000 

Cuba...               

Czechoslovtki* 

East  Germany 

Hungary 

Itongolia.. 

10, 160, 000 

North  Korea 

1,087,000 
12.100,000 
18. 100, 000 
31,619.000 
19. 105, 000 
19,756,000 

North  Vietnam 

Poland.   .                       

Romania. 

Yugoslavia 

To«»l 1.248.151 


161.094,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  petnile  sit  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  executive  branch 
let  them  continually  demand  that  the 
Communist  ImperlaUsts  relinquish  their 
hold  on  the  countries  they  have  taken 
over  and  on  the  satellite  nations  where 
their  stooges  carry  out  orders  from  Mos- 
cow and  Peking.  To  fall  to  make  such  de- 
mands unceasingly  is  to  betray  the  mean- 
ing of  Captive  Nations  Week 


Arab  Documents  TeU  of  PU.  To  Murder 
Israel  Civiliaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. 


or 


NatiM 


The  following  list  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  were  part 
or  the  Belgian  empire  in  1945  but  are 
now  Independent: 


Armenia. .. 
Byelorussia 

Estonia 

Latvia 

Lithuania... 
Ukraine 

Total 


11.306 
80,154 
17,413 
24,695 
26,173 
232,046 


Present 
population 


2. 134. 000 
8. 533, 000 
1,273,000 
2.241,000 
2.949,000 
45, 100, 000 


391,787 


62,230,000     ment   to 


Nation 

SqMr*  mflM 

Prwenf 
population 

hrwdl 

10,707 

905,063 

10.169 

^ ; 

2.800.000 

IWBda....  

IS.  986, 000 

3,073,000 

Tahl 

S2Sb939 

a,  858, 000 

Besides  the  countries  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Soviet  empire  a 
nximber  of  other  nations  are  satellites  of 
Moscow,  their  rulers  being  mere  pup- 
pets  whose  strings  are  pulled  by  their 
masters  in  the  Kremlin.  Several  other 
coxmtries  are  imder  the  control  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  foUowing  table  gives  the  area  and 
population  of  the  nations  that  are  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  empire  or  Red  Chin*- 


ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  the  Jewish  Press 
told  of  an  Arab  plan  to  murder  Israel 
civilians  living  Is  designated  areas  The 
fact  was  disclosed  after  Israel  soldiers 
captured  top-secret  Jordanian  military 

^.,flf  ^'"'^^   ""*   ^«"t  war  in   the 
Middle  East. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  foUowing  arUcle  which 
appeared  in  the  July  14,  1967.  edition 
of  the  Jewish  Press. 

The  article  foUows: 
Arab  Docttments  Tell  of  Plan  To  Mltrder 
Israeli   Civn.iANs 

In  the  sweep  of  Israeli  military  forces 
captured  Jordanian  military  operational 
orders  were  found.  These  orders  told  a  grtsly 
l^^^I^"  Jordanian  toops  were  to  wlpi  out 
th*  civiUan  inhabitants  of  the  Israeli  todu- 
lation  centers!  t^y 

Special  battauons  were  given  the  assign- 
destroy  methodically  speclflc   vll- 

i^  """^  ""*  Inhabitants.  No  woman  or 
child  was  to  be  left  alive! 

♦^"  ^^"  *'*'■*  *°P  ■*<='■«*  ^d  kept  only 
at  the  Brigade  level  until  it  was  decided  to 
activate  them.  This  opportunity  never  came 
When  lareeil  troops  captured  the  Jordanian 
^?«^^*^'^**^*"  ^  Wentlcal  style  were 
to^  in  the  top  secret  flies  of  aU  seven 
hrtpde  headquarters.  Had  Jordan  been  vlc- 

SSSter"    ^"^'^    *^"    "**"*    Wholesale 

OrAtn  (lifloovered  at  ttie  Ramallah  head- 

juarters    north  or  Jeniaalem,  assigned  the 

««Berv«  battalion  to  dwtroy  Motsa,  an  Israeli 
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July  20,  1967 


Tillage  ot  aome  800  people.  The  Tillage  Is  tbree 
miles  west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  highway  to  Trt 
Attv. 

The  captured  orders  read.  'Top  Secret: 
Battalion  Headquartere :  A.  The  Intention  of 
the  headquarters  of  tlve  Western  Front  Is  to 
carry  out  an  attack  on  the  vUlage  ot  Motza. 
to  destroy  It  and  kill  all  of  its  Inhabitant*. 

"B.  The  Reserve  Battalion  ot  the  Brigade 
shall  carry  out  an  attack  on  the  Motza  vil- 
lage, deetroy  It  and  klU  Its  Inhabitants  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  code  from  the  Brigade." 

The  battle  plans  of  the  Arab  forces  was 
drawn  way  back  In  May  of  1967.  One  set  of 
orders  c^tured  by  the  Israeli  forces,  dated 
May  18,  1967,  tells  of  the  air  opreratlons  that 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Southern  Negev  and  that  of  cutting 
off  Ellat. 

The  orders  read : 

"TOP   SECKXT 

•■U.AJI. 

"Eastern  Area  Command  H.Q. 
"Chief  of  Staff's  Bureau 
"No.  td/8/19«7/124 
"Date:  18  May  1967 

"BATTLE   OROES    NO.    3/6T 

"1.  An  Offensive  operation  Is  planned  for 
the  cutting  off  of  the  southern  Negev  area 
and  to  conquer  EUat. 

"2.  The  following  air  power  will  be  allo- 
cated for  exploitation  by  the  Ground  Forces 
O.  C.  foe  the  benefit  ot  the  operation. 

"a.  27  flghter-bombaniment  squadron  sor- 
ties from  a  and  13  Air  Brigades  stationed  at 
a  bases,  Noe.  248  and  249. 

"7.  Air  forces  will  bomb  Ellat  air  field,  the 
radio  station,  and  oil  storage  areas  In  an  ef- 
fort designated  for  that  purjKJse  by  the  Air 
FOToee  O  .C. 

"(Signed)  UWA  (General)  PILOT  Abd  El 
Hamld  Abd  Al  Salaam  Etaghldl.  O.  C.  Eastern 
Air  Command." 

In  other  captured  documents,  detailed 
plans  for  the  bombing  of  civilian  areas  were 
enumerated. 

Captured  Syrian  officers  admitted  that 
they  had  been  prepared  to  move  Into  the 
G'alablna-Durlg*  at  area  to  prepare  attack 
positions  for  the  full  Brigade.  The  date  was 
set  and  the  war  machine  In  position. 

On  the  morning  of  May  6.  1967,  the  123rd 
Brigade  was  to  start  attacking  with  two 
battalions,  their  objective  being  to  capture 
Ayelet  Hashahar.  This  attack  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tanks  from  the  Syrian  44th  Brig- 
ade Artillery,  fflmultaneously  the  Syrian  8th 
Brigade  was  to  attack  Kfar  Hanassl. 

According  to  the  plan.  Syrian  forces  were 
to  cross  the  Jordan  In  rubber  boats  and  es- 
tablish a  bridgehead  on  the  west  bank.  A 
bridge  which  was  made  ready  waa  to  be  set 
up  once  the  bridgehead  was  established,  to 
enable  the  passage  of  tanks. 

However,  May  6  never  did  arrive  because 
the  Arab  groups  could  not  coordinate  their 
plans.  At  that  time  U.N.  observation  teams 
In  the  area  kept  a  watchful  eye.  The  attack 
had  to  wait  until  the  V.  N.  troops  were  pulled 
out  of  the  area. 

The  troops  left  and  the  plan  was  readied 
for  enactment,  but  Israel's  swift  action  in 
destroying  Jordan's  military  might  averted 
the  attack. 


ful  service  of  the  fonner  Cterk  erf  the 
House,  Mr.  Ralph  Roberts.  His  tenure 
of  service  covered  many  years  and  dur- 
ing those  years  he  brought  a  great  meas- 
ure of  honor  and  integrity  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  he  so  dearly  loved. 

Every  Member  whose  service  coin- 
cided with  his  has  been  the  recipient  of 
his  concern  and  his  help  many  times.  No 
one  is  more  conscious  of  this  than  I. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  loyalty,  his  keen 
sense  of  justice,  and  his  willingness  to  do 
that  which  was  fair  and  right.  Indiana  is 
proud  of  this  Hoosier  who  gave  so  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  coxmtry. 
He  has  our  respect  and  our  best  wishes 
for  many  years  of  continued  good  health 
and  happiness. 


Ralph  Roberts 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
to-  echo  the  sentiments  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  long  and  faith- 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


Captive  Nations  seems  likely  to  be  more 
rewarding  than  a  policy  of  unremitting 
hostility.  Such  encouragement,  however, 
should  be  given  with  a  caveat  in  mind, 
and  that  is  the  unrepresentative  char- 
acter of  the  various  regimes. 

The  attitude  of  the  UJS.  Government 
Is  important.  The  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  do  look  to  us.  We  should  not 
underestimate  the  vitality  of  patriotic 
and  nationalistic  feeling  there.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  Communist  cause  is  thin 
indeed.  It  is  politically  wise  and  morally 
correct  therefore  to  "stay  the  route,"  to 
keep  informed  about  Eastern  Europe,  and 
to  prevail. 

In  my  view,  Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
a  serious  observance  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  reafiarmation  by  the  U.S.  Congress  of 
the  principle  of  self-determination. 


HON 


LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 


or    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  American  foreign  policy 
is,  or  should  be,  to  support  the  just  as- 
pirations of  people  everywhere.  Our  sup- 
port cannot  and  should  not  always  be 
military.  But  in  every  case  It  should  be 
moral. 

This  week.  Congress  observes  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  observance  annually 
draws  the  support  of  scores  of  Congress- 
men who  together  reflect  the  spectrum  of 
American  political  thought.  Stxne  of 
these  Members  do  have  so-called  ethnic 
blocs  in  Uielr  districts,  it  Is  true,  but 
their  primary  motivation  for  speaking 
out  is  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  sym- 
pathy, in  a  meaningful  way,  with  the  _ 
principle  of  self-determination. 

There  has  been  editorial  criticism  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  "pseudo  states."  Admittedly, 
as  In  adversary  proceedings  in  a  court  of 
law.  you  weaken  your  case  when  you  mix 
weak  arguments  with  strong  arguments, 
advocates  of  the  week  weaken  their  case 
when  they  include  as  captive  nations 
people  who  are  not  and  never  have  been 
a  nation. 

But  there  are  real  captive  nations.  I 
Include  in  that  term  people  with  long 
national  histories  as  well  as  lingual  and 
cultural  identities,  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Certainly  the  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  fall  into  this  category. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  properly  within 
the  framework  of  our  foreign  policy  to 
point  out  that  in  country  after  country 
in  Eastern  Europe,  non-Communist  ma- 
jorities are  subjected  to  rule  by  Commu- 
nist minorities  which  took  power  by  ugly 
and  conspiratorial  means.  Recognition 
of  this  fact  helps  us  maintain  a  proper 
focus  as  we  engage  in  a  policy  of  "build- 
ing bridges." 

I  believe  In  a  policy  of  "building 
bridges"  as  long  els  we  are  free  of  illusions. 
The  encouragement  of  internal  liberali- 
zation and  external  contact  among  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENT/iTIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  ab- 
surd and  futile  effect  of  military  diplo- 
macy when  both  sides  of  a  conflict  make 
war  on  each  other  with  American  weap- 
ons. This  has  happened  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican border  disputes,  in  the  Indo-Paki- 
stani  conflict,  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

Nell  Sheehan  has  begun  a  .series  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  traces  the  deal- 
ings of  the  U.S.  Government  as  an  arms 
merchant.  It  used  to  be  claimed  that 
armaments  manufacturers  caused  wars. 
Mr.  Sheehan  shows  how  the  principal 
arms  salesman  in  the  world  today  Is  not 
a  private  entrepreneur  but  the  U.S.  Gov- 
orment. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Sheehan's  first 
article,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  19,  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  19.  1967) 
A  Hugs  BiisrNESs :  Armament  Sales — UNrrro 
States   Is   Principal   Sourob   of  Weapons 
FOR  Other  Lands — 46-BnxioN  in  17  Ybais 
(NoTB. — This   Is   the   first   of   a  series  ot 
articles  on  international  dealings  in  arms.) 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 
Washington.  July  18 — The  five  belllgerenta 
in  the  Middle  Eastern  war — Israel,  the  United 
Arab  RepubUe,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Iraq— alto- 
gether  had    about   3.300   tanks,   more   than 
Hitler  employed  In  the  invasion  of  Prance 
In  1940. 

Nazi  Germany  manufactured  Its  own  tanks. 
The  Middle  Eastern  combatants  did  not.  They 
obtained  theirs  irom  the  Soviet  Union.  Brit- 
ain. Prance  and  the  United  States.  Their 
warplanes.  artillery,  trucks,  signal  equipment 
and  the  great  bulk  of  their  small  arms  and 
ammunition  were  supplied  by  the  saaw 
sources. 

With  these  foreign  arms,  679  of  Egyptians, 
Jordanians.  Syrians  and  Iraqis  were  killed. 
In  Slnal,  Israel's  French-built  Mirage  and 
Myslere  jets  destroyed  the  Egyptians'  Soviet 
Mia-21  fighters  and  Hyushln  bombers.  On 
the  Jordanian  front,  both  Israelis  and  Jor- 
danians drove  into  battle  In  American-made 
Patton  and  Sherman  tanks. 


The  liDddle  East  Is  only  one  of  several 
troubled  undedeveloped  regions  where  wars 
li»ve  been  fought,  or  may  be  fought,  with 
foreign  weaponry.  The  United  States,  which 
^ared  third  place  with  Britain  and  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  Union  and  France  as  a  sup- 
plier to  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  anns  for  the 
whole  world. 

In  late  April,  two  portly  men  In  the  In- 
ternational arms  sales  business,  one  a  mil- 
lionaire and  the  other  a  •25.000-a-year  De- 
fense Department  ofBclal,  were  sitting  In  « 
iparsely  furnished  offloe  on  the  fourth  floor 
or  the  Pentagon  when  the  telephone  rang 

Henry  J.  Kuss,  Jr..  the  clvU  servant 
picked  up  the  telephone.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  arranged  the  final  details  of  a  S40-inll- 
Uon  weapons  a&le.  His  listening  visitor  was 
Samuel  Cummlngs.  the  fotinder,  owner  and 
president  of  the  International  Armaments 
Corporation  and  the  world's  leading  private 
teller  of  arms. 

"We  don't  get  many  deals  like  that."  Mr 
Cummlngs  said  later. 

Prom  mld-1949  through  June.  1966  the 
United  States  sold  Sie.l-bnuon  In  weaponry 
and  gave  away  »30.2-blUlon  more  In  arms 
and  military  equipment.  The  S46.3-bUllon 
total,  which  does  not  Include  private  sales 
arranged  outside  of  Mr.  Kuss's  office,  Is  about 
»4-blllion  more  than  aU  the  grants  and  loans 
under  the  regular  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram since  the  middle  of  1948,  including  the 
Ifsrehal  Plan. 
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XXCZEDS  ARMT  STOCKS 

The  export  of  rlfies,  carbines  and  subma- 
chine guns  alone  Is  more  than  enough  to 
provide  a  gim  for  each  of  the  3.3-milllon 
men  on  active  duty  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps 
The  19.827  tanks  exported  arc  substantially 
more  than  the  Army  has  In  Its  active  and 
reserve  Inventories. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kuss.  the  export 
pattern  has  also  been  radically  altered  over 
the  last  six  years.  Where  grant  aid  accounted 
for  most  exports  In  the  nlneteen-flftles  sales 
now  outnumber  grants  by  more  than  200 
per  cent. 

Between  mld-1961  and  June,  1966  Mr 
Kuss  and  his  assistants  have  sold  $11  i- 
bmion  in  weaponry,  89  per  cent  to  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies  and  to 
AuatraUa  and  Japan.  Sales  fell  to  •1.5-bUUon 
a  tile  fiscal  year  closed  June  30,  1967  but 
Mr.  Kuss  Intends  to  recoup  and  to  maintain 
a  volume  of  about  e2-bllllon  a  year  until 

nT?l^^  P^™  K™°*  **<!  ^"^  made  the 
uniied  States  Government  the  world's  lead- 
ing supplier    of    arms— nearly    »3-biUlon    a 

Since  World  War  n,  the  marriage  of  Gov- 
BTunent  and  the  armaments  industry  into 
tte  so-called  military-industrial  complex  has 
wnsfonned  the  international  arms  trade 
Waprtvate  arms  salesman  is  a  midget  com- 
JJ«o  with  the  Oovemment  salesman.  Mr 
pnnmuiigs  annual  sales  are.  he  says  well 
otiow  llOO-mUUon,  an  obviously  substantial 
tt>oum  but  a  pittance  beside  the  Govern- 
"«nt  business. 

The  Government  defends  Its  sales  as  a 
■«»  of  arming  aUles  against  the  Commu- 
««  military  threat,  promottng  overseas 
»Mitl»i  intereste  and  easing  the  gold  drain. 

*»  tte  cold  war  atmosphere  has  dissipated 
™^'e"iments's  salesmanship  has  come 

n,^*,*™''"^^''*^"  **"■  ^^  been  seized  by 
^by  critics  as  evidence  that  the  United 
«««.  With  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
S!T**°»C'°^  nations,  has  promoted  arms 
?«•  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and  Africa, 
^^  regional  inBtability  and  encourag- 

»OREIGN   EXCHANOa  DrVEBTID 

j^  flow  Of  arms,  these  crtUce  assert,  also 
-vwws  social  and  economic  progress  by  di- 


▼erUng  preclotis  foreign  exchange  from  de- 
■velopment  projects. 

•Tf  nothing  timer  aald  Senator  Sugene  J. 
McCarthy.  Democrat  of  Minnesota  and  a  per- 
sistent critic  of  arms  shipments,  "the  Arab- 
Israeli  war  should  convince  us  to  re-examine 
our  entire  arms  sales  and  miUtary  assistance 
programs." 

What  motivates  these  arms  sales?  For  Mr 
Cummlngs  the  answer  is  simple— profit  He 
has  no  illusions  about  the  effects  of  a  trade 
that  has  netted  him  millions  over  the  last  14 
years  in  second-hand  arms  deals. 

"You  get  rather  cynical  In  this  business  " 
he  said. 

Prom  his  headquarters  in  Monaco.  Mr 
Cummlngs  sells  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
small  arms  and  small  cannons— everything 
from  pistols  to  20-mm.  guns— each  year  to 
sportsmen,  collectors  and  non-Communist 
foreign  police  forces  and  armies. 

One  enterprising  Bafe-cracker  used  a  20- 
mm.  anutank  cannon  he  bought  from  Inter- 
national Armamenu  to  blast  open  a  Brinks 
Company  vault  in  Syracuse  in  October.  1965 

Mr.  Ctmimlngs's  company,  with  17  affiliates 
and  subsidiaries,  also  acts  as  a  broker  for  the 
sale  of  larger  items,  such  as  tanks  and  let 
fighter-bombers,  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. J     <~    au 

Mr.  Cummlngs  explained  that  he  did  not 
manufacture  arms.  He  simply  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  world's  arms  races  to  buy  and  sell 
the  surpluses  that  result  when  a  new  genera- 
tion of  weapons  replaces  older  models.  His 
sales  are  approved  In  advance  by  the  British 
or  United  States  Governments. 

Defense  Department  statistics  on  the  flow 
or  Government  arms  from  the  United  States 
over  the  last  18  years  give  substance  to  his 
explanation.  Among  these  exports  are  16  630 
aircraft,  including  8.300  Jet  fighter-bombers- 
38  destroyers.  24  submarines.  258  destroyer 
escorts  and  three  aircraft  carriers;  19.827 
tanks  and  3.055  other  armored  assault  ve- 
hicles; 1.4  mimon  carbtaes.  2.1  mllUon  rifles 
28.496  submachine  guns,  71.174  machine  guns 
and  30,668  mortars,  26,845  arUUery  pieces  and 
reccdlles.  guns  of  all  types,  and  45,360  mis- 
siles. Including  14,251  of  the  air-to-air  heat- 
seeking  type  in  use  over  North  Vietnam. 

MORE  STTRPLtrscS  DUE 

Mr.  Cummlngs  noted  that  some  5.000  tanks 
and  about  I.OOO  Jet  fighter-bombers  would 
enter  the  European  surplus  market  by  1970 

He  already  has  ciistomers  who  are  eager 
to  acquire  these  Items  In  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  r.atln  America.  The  Government's 
sales  add  to  this  surplus  constantly  and  cre- 
ate pressure  on  Europeans  to  recover  the 
foreign  exchange  spent  on  American  weap- 
onry by  selUng  their  second-hand  arms  else- 
where. For  Mr.  Kuss.  the  Government  sales- 
man, the  sales  moUvatlon  Is  different  He 
epitomizes  the  transformation  of  the  Inter- 
national arms  business  from  a  primarily  pri- 
vate to  a  predominantly  Government  busi- 
ness since  World  War  II.  A  trained  civil 
servant  who  has  spent  23  years  In  Govern- 
ment employ,  he  finds  the  impetus  for  his 
work  in  the  bidding  of  his  Government  and 
in  his  desire  to  perform  his  task  well. 

title  IS  COMPLICATED 

His  tlUe  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  InternaUonal  LogisUcs  Negotia- 
tions and  he  refers  to  his  work  as  the  "pro- 
motion of  mutual  security." 

Mr.  Kuss  assets  that  the  two  principal  ob- 
jectives are  to  "promote  the  defensive 
strength  of  our  allies"  and  to  ease  logUUcs 
problems  by  fostering  common  weapons  sys- 
terns.  It  is  apparent  that,  when  he  has  his 
way.  such  common  weapons  systems  are 
largely  American-designed. 

He  concedes  that  "we  also  have  a  balance- 
of-payments  problem."  but  relegates  this  to 
third  place  as  reason  for  the  sales. 

But  sales  earn  dollars,  easing  the  gold 
drain  and  helping  the  United  States  main- 
lam  large  troop  deptoyments  overseas  With- 
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out  tt»e  dollars,  the  pressure  on  the  Admin- 
istratlon  from  Congress  to  reduce  troop  com- 
mitments would  undoubtedly  increase  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
remarked  in  Congressional  testimony  last 
year,  the  arms  sales  are  made  "for  gold  If 
you  will."  B    ".  " 

TWENTY   COMPANIES  PEOriT 

Because  weapons  exports  constitute  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  American  de- 
fense business,  the  profits  earned  fw  the  20 
major  United  States  armaments  companies 
are  often  overlooked. 

The  sale  to  Britain,  concluded  last  year 
of  »2-blUlon  in  advanced  F-iii  multipurpose" 
l^n  ^.^J-^  Pb^tom  flghter-^mb«. 
and  C-130  Hercules  transport  aircraft  has 
brought  suable  contracts  for  General  Dy- 
namics McDonnell  and  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
which   manufacturer  the  planes 

♦>,i°^  "^^A^"  "*"  'P'^"*  °'  »a«t  year  to 
the  WcH-ld  Affairs  Council  in  Urn  Angeles 
Mr.  Kuss  said  that  the  more  than  $9-blllion 
in  sales  he  had  made  by  then  would  brlnir 
nearly  •l-biUlon  in  profits  to  American^ 
dustry  and  about  1.2  ailUlon  man-years  of 
employment  spread  through  the  50  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia, 


Mercbant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.   Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 

privilege  to  testify  before  the  Merchant 

Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  In 

196°''  °^  ""^  ''"^'  ^-^  ^°^'  °^  ^^  12. 
-nie  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is 
today.  In  a  serious  state  of  decline  If  it 
is  ever  to  resume  its  position  as  leader 
of  the  mantune  nations  of  the  worid  this 
Natioii  must  have  an  independent  Mart- 
time  Administration  to  promote  its  in- 
terests. 

The  following  is  my  testimony  to  that 
effect  which  I  presented  before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  • 

TESTIMONY     OF     TH«     HONORAK,!     EOBKRT     N. 

?^^°  ^'^'^  ™"    Co»«»''™«    ON    M«- 
CH«^     MaBINB     and     PlSHXRas,     JCLT      12. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 

S  IT  „r  K^w^^  ^  introduced  to  amend 
S  r  JLt  ""^  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
^rt^^^.  "^  Independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration,   and  for  other  purposes 

.Jf  «^^'  "''  "'"  '^"  establish  the  Fed- 
eral   Maritime    Administration   as   an    inde- 

^cT^^^,'^°''^  "^^  ^^^  °^  t»"^  Administra- 
tis? r^V^  appointed  by  the  President  sub- 
ject to  Congressional  approval.  The  newly 
creat«l  agency  wUl  have  transferred  to  It  all 

™t°'^'  .T'l''  '^  currently  the  res^n- 
alblllty  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

T^e  Maritime  Administrator  wiu  appoint 

SiS"  i^.^'^L'^'  "^  *^'^  Admlnl^?ator 
during  his  absense  or  disability.  However 
the  Deputy  will  at  no  time  sit  m  a  mem- 
ber or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime  Board 
Which  will  also  be  established  by  my  WU  Mv 
intent,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  Subordinate 
employees  be  excluded  from  participating  In 
those  matters  which  requii*  completely 
independent  Judgment  '"pieteiy 
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As  I  bave  stated.  HJl.  3063  wlU  establish 
»  Marittma  Board  wltbln  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  AdmlnlstraUon.  ThU  Board  would  ad- 
minister the  subsidy  award  runctlon  of  th« 
Maritime  AdmlnlstraUon  and  would  assume 
all  responsibilities  which  are  at  present 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  as  It  Is  now 
called  Is  composed  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator and  two  subordinates  In  th», Mart- 
time  Administration.  All  actions  taken  by  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
existing  organizational  structure.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Is  wholly  Inadequate  since  contract 
rights  arising  out  of  maritime  subsidies 
are.  In  fact,  subject  to  determination  by  but 
one  man,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
not  by  the  Independent  group  Judgment  of 
the  Boiurd. 

As  prc^xjsed  In  my  bUl,  the  Maritime  Board 
will  be  composed  of  three  members:  A  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administrator,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  two  additional 
members  who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent subject  to  Congreselcmal  approval.  Not 
more  than  two  members  of  the  Board  will 
be  from  the  same  political  party. 

Mj  proposal  reflects  my  deep  oonoem  for 
the  future  effectiveness  o<  our  merchant 
marine.  The  situation  has  become  so  critical 
that  the  svarvlval  of  a  genuinely  private 
United  State«  shipping  Industry  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  stake.  There  Is  an  immediate 
need  to  face  the  problem  of  defining,  synthe- 
sizing, and  updating  public  maritime  policies 
In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  Indvistry's 
fiVianging  economic  and  poUtlcal  environ- 
ment. Enactment  of  my  bUl  would  insure 
that  the  basic  and  proven  principles  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  ol  1936  are  effectively 
implemented  through  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion by  an  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration. 

The  most  persistent  problems  with  which 
ttve  government  maritime  program  has  been 
concerned  in  the  past  have  dealt  with  the 
establishment  of  proper  boundaries  between 
the  puWlc  and  private  sector  of  the  Industry. 
There  have  also  been  probleoas  of  definition 
of  proper  roles,  obligations,  rights  and  privi- 
leges 0*  the  vartoTJs  parUee  In  Interest.  This 
oonfusioa  has  become  a  barrier  to  their  ef- 
fective operation. 

In  merchant  shipping,  the  government  has 
oome  to  exerdse  a  determining  role  In  every 
ii»Jor  facet  of  the  industry's  activity.  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  industry's  major  customer; 
It  monitors  Its  competitive  practices,  supplies 
its  credit,  underwrites  Its  costs,  trains  Its  of- 
ficer personnri,  develops  its  technology,  arbl- 
trat«  iU  labor  disputes.  U  responsible  for 
its  safety,  and  even  provides  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  free  medical  care  for  Its  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  these  problems  depends  on  the 
effectiveness  of  its  machinery  for  public 
policy  development  and  administration,  the 
quality  of  its  personnel,  and  the  political 
environment  within  which  they  operate.  A 
sound  organizational  structure  is  particu- 
larly important  to  a  program  as  extensive 
and  complex  as  government  aid  to  merchant 
shipping.  Appropriate  administrative  pro- 
cedures are  required  to  assure  that  the  proper 
problems  are  brought  before  the  proper  peo- 
ple at  the  proper  time,  and  that  a  fair  hear- 
ing is  given  to  all  legitimate  Interests.  Most 
Importantly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  a 
mechanism  which  will  assure  that  the  mari- 
time program  will  be  responsive  to  the 
nation's  changing  needs. 

The  prerequisite  to  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship between  industry  and  government 
Is  a  thorough  restructuring  of  the  present 
program.  This  is  the  approach  which  Is 
needed  to  fulfill  the  nation's  maritime  goals. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  legislation  will  correct  the 
obvious  deficiencies  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  executive  agency  which  Is 
charged   with  the   promotion  of  the  mari- 


time interests  of  the  Unlt«d  Statas.  nis  my 
slnoere  hope  that  your  Ocsnmtttae  will  ta- 
clude  this  legislation  tn  yoor  reoommend*- 
tloDS  to  tb»  whole  House. 


My  20,  1967 


,The  Baltk  Qnestioa 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  iCASSACHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  chief  coordinator  of  the 
Committee  To  Restore  Lithuania's  Inde- 
Ijendence.  Mr.  Anthony  Mazelka,  has 
called  to  my  attention  his  organization's 
open  letter  to  Premier  Kosygln.  which 
appeared  in  the  Jime  22  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  wish  to  include  this 
letter  in  the  Congrbssional  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Baltic  Question — Open  Lettek  to 
Premier  Kostgin 


On  June  19,  1967,  the  Soviet  Premier,  Alek- 
sei  Kosygln,  In  addressing  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  accused  Israel  of 
contUiulng  aggression  by  occupying  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria 
and  Jordan. 

Mr.  Kosygln  defined  continuing  aggression 
as  af^mpts  "to  Interfere  In  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  Independent  countries  and  peoples, 
to  Impose  on  them,  from  the  outside,  political 
concepts  and  views  alien  to  them  on  the  so- 
cial order." 

The  Soviet  Premier  Is  adept  at  defining 
continuous  aggression,  for  his  state  has  a 
long  record  of  conspiracy  against  the  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  Integrity  of  Indepen- 
dent nations.  While  vituperating  against  the 
State  of  Israel.  Mr.  Kosygln  would  do  well  to 
consider  his  own  government's  continuing 
aggression.  The  most  conspicuous  victims 
of  Joint  Bovlet-Russlan  and  Nazi  German 
aggression  are  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia. 

The  annexation  of  the  BalUc  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  pre-determined  by  the  Rlb- 
bentrop-Molotov  Pact  of  Augtist  23,  1939. 
The  agreement  stated:  "In  the  event  of  ter- 
ritorial and  poUtlcal  rearrangement  in  the 
areas  belonging  to  the  Baltic  States  (Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania  and  Finland) ,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Lithuania  shall  represent  the 
boundary  of  the  spheres  of  Influence  of  Ger- 
many and  the  U.S.S.R." 

While  the  attention  of  the  world  was 
focused  cm  the  Blitzkrieg  in  the  West,  the 
Soviet  Union  imposed  it's  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence." On  June  15,  1940,  troops  and  tanks  of 
the  Red  Army  poured  into  the  Baltic  States. 
Moscow  hastily  set  up  puppet  governments. 
A  single  list  of  representatives,  hand-picked 
by  Moscow,  was  propKJsed  to  the  "liberated" 
countries.  To  insure  the  election  of  the  Com- 
munist candidates,  tens  of  thoiisands  of 
people  were  arrested  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tions as  a  threat  to  those  who  might  pro- 
test by  refusal  to  vote.  The  decisions  of  the 
"elected  representatives"  to  "request"  incor- 
poration of  the  three  Baltic  States  into  the 
the  Union  oi  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  w«e 
prepared  In  Moscow  and  carried  coit  by  the 
oocupyinf  Red  Army. 

In  thetr  seal  to  impose  their  alien  system 
on  the  Baltic  States,  the  Soviets  deported  cr 
liq\iidated  700,000  men,  women  and  children 
from  Lithuania  alone,  between  June,  1941 
and  March.  1961.  Not  withstanding  this  In- 
iMiman  oppreasloa,  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
Nattons    persevere   in   ttneii   s^plraUons   to- 


wards penooai  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

While  addressing  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Kosygln  Tinequivocally  stated,  "In  the 
course  of  Ita  60  year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  regarded  aU  peoples,  large  or  small,  with 
respect;  every  people  enjoys  the  right  to  es- 
tablish an  Independent  national  state  of  its 
own.  Itiis  constitutes  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  upholding  the  rights  of  peoples 
to  self-determination,  the  Soviet  Union  Jxist 
as  resolutely  condemns  the  attempts  by  any 
state  to  conduct  an  aggressive  policy  toward 
other  countries — a  policy  of  conquest  of  for- 
eign lands  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
peoples  living  there." 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  request  the 

Premier  to  clarify  the  foUowtng  questions: 

Why  has  ttie  Soviet  Union  continued  to 

violate  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania,  Latvia 

and  Estonia? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  apply  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
the  Baltic  States? 

When  will  the  Soviet  military  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  be  withdrawn  from  the 
territory  of  the  Baltics? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  desist  from  lt« 
policy  of  RuBslflcatlon  and  Sovletlzatlon  of 
the  Baltic  peoples? 

When  will  the  Baltic  victims  of  masa 
deportation  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homelands? 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  cease  Inter- 
fering In  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  the  Baltic  States? 

Mr.  Premier,  the  Baltic  Republics  have  a 
right  to  preserve  their  own  languages,  re- 
ligious freedoms,  traditions  and  political 
aspirations.  Will  you  enact  measures  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  injustices  lmp>osed  by  Stalin 
on  the  Baltic  Nations  and  restore  independ- 
ence— or  are  yo\ir  noble  words  addressed  to 
the  General  Assembly  mere  hypocrisy? 


Right  of  Congressional  Inquiry 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  "disassociating"  itself  from 
the  remarlDS  of  the  chairman  of  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee. 

I  have  not  personally  investigated  the 
financial  operations  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  thus 
cannot  and  will  not,  make  any  accusa- 
tion aa  to  its  misrepresenting  itself  to 
both  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Congress. 

However,  our  colleague  from  New 
York  has  imdertaken  an  investigation 
of  this  matter,  and  I  am  sure  he  had 
good  reason  to  ask  an  official  probe. 
This  is  his  prerogative,  and  certainly  his 
responsibility  if  the  facts  demand  such 
action. 

This  prerogative,  and  this  responsi- 
bility, fall  to  each  of  us  In  different  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  disquieting  to  me 
to  see  a  precedent  established  which  may 
discourage  and  deter  anyone  in  this  bo<^ 
from  accepting  the  duty  of  speaking  out 
and  Investigating  any  pertinent  facts 
relative  to  our  legislative  responslbllltes. 


My  20,  1967 


ntttbargli's  Mayor,  and  President  of  VS 
G>nferencc  of  Mayors,  Hoa.  Josepk  M. 
Barr,  Speaks  on  Porerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967  and  to  urge  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  re- 
tained as  the  central  administrative  and 
coordinating  agency  for  the  programs 
that  constitute  the  war  on  poverty.  I  said 
that  the  legislation  has  had  particular 
rigniflcance  for  Pittsburgh,  and  that  I  am 
proud  that  Sargent  Shrlver  has  often 
called  our  program,  "a  model  for  the  Na- 
tlMi."  The  key  reason  for  our  program's 
success  was  the  foresight,  leadership,  and 
direction  of  our  mayor — ^who  is  also  the 
president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors—the Honorable  Joseph  M.  Barr — who 
organized  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources,  Inc.,  a  full  year  before 
the  legislation  was  enacted. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Barr's  remarks  in  his  dual  role,  tes- 
tifying before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  to  urge  the  retention  of 
OBO  as  tile  central  agency  for  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  maximum  local  discretion  tn  the 
nse  of  funds  for  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
irsm — community  action  programs: 

BlKAKKS   BT    MaTOR   JoSXPR    M.   BaRS,    MaTOB 

or  PmsBTjacH,  and  Presdjekt,  U.S.  Com- 

mXMCK  OF  MaTOKS,    HOUSZ  COICMrrTEZ  OK 

Eddcation  and  Labor  Hearings  on  thx 
Economic  Opportunity  Aicenoments  of 
1967 

I  am  Joseph  M.  Barr,  appearing  before  you 
yi^y  1^  a  dual  capacity,  as  Mayor  of  Pltts- 
tmgb  and  spokesman  for  that  City  and  Its 
^ttsene  and  as  President  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
Iveaoe  of  Mayors,  which  represents  some  600 
<StlH  with  a  population  of  30,000  or  more. 

At  tbe  annual  1967  June  meeting  of  the 
OoBfetence  In  Honolulu,  the  mayors  and  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  this  nation's  clUes  adopted 
•erwal  resolutions  strongly  supporting  the 
wr  on  poverty.  With  your  permission,  I 
woold  like  to  submit  them  fc»  inclusion 
Bilhe  record  of  these  hearings. 

Tou  will  note  that  the  Mayors'  Conference 
■•■"Bd  the  need  for  renewed  authority  of 
tJie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  serve 
••  the  central  agency  for  a  coordinated  war 
OB  poverty  at  the  national  level  and  the  im- 
PortRnce  of  maximum  local  discretion  in  the 
■e  of  funds  for  Community  Action  programs. 

Wemunlcipal  olBclaU  reallae  the  antl- 
P"»»«ty  program  as  administered  for  the 
PJJrt  two  and  one-half  yearn  has  not  been 
Wthout  difficulties.  While  there  have  been 
WMjaonal  administrative  snafus.  In  Wash- 
™P»n  and  in  local  communities  as  might 
•w  be  expected  with  any  creative  new  effort 
wsaihmit  that  the  principal  problem  has 
■wme  of  inadequate  financing  rather  than 
^  ORslc  shortcoming  in  the  administration 
«  tWi  Act  by  OE». 

it  to  our  conviction  that  by  Its  very  nature, 
w«  anu-poverty  program — and  particularly 
r*  owmunlty  Action  phases  of  It— demand 
™_ffwtest  flexibility  at  the  national  and 
******  '^^. 

Without  this  freedom  to  exercise  local 
"Wiwlge  and   initiative,   differences   from 
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one  community  to  another  cannot  be  ao- 
commodated  and  iimonitlon  to  stifled. 

"ITie  fundamental  concept  at  the  ww  on 
poverty  was  that  local  people  know  their 
piroblema  beet— and  are  beet  able  to  derelop 
solutions  to  thoee  problems. 

We  sincerely  euggect  that  what  we  Oont 
need  are  more  categorical  programs;  rigidly 
drawn  legislation  which  attempts  to  specify 
every  approach  to  the  problem*  of  poverty 
can  hamstring  the  national  effort  to  find 
solutions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  funds  for  local 
"ose  at  local  discretion  are  severely  limited 
The  priorities  fixed  by  Congress  and  the 
ceni^^al  OEO  for  such  admittedly  worthwhile 
programs  as  Headstart  and  Upward  Bound 
restrict  the  funds  available. 

No  one  questions  the  worth  of  these  pro- 
grams. But  we  submit  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram functions  best  when  the  decUlons  on 
how  to  spend  whatever  fimds  are  available 
are  left  to  the  local  leadership. 

Por  as  Sargent  Shriver  has  stated.  "A  war 
on  poverty  can  be  declared  in  Washington 
but  It  must  be  won  elsewhere — In  the  local 
community. 

Poverty  Is  everyone's  problem— and  we  are 
pleased  that  this  year's  amendments  to  the 
antt-poverty  law  stress  the  need  for  Increased 
mobilization  of  community  resources 

One  of  the  soft  spots  In  poverty  programs 

across  the  country  has  been  the  absence  or 

^radlc   participation   of   private   Industry 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  proflt-maJdnff 

businesses  can  play  a  more  effective  role  in 

community  action  efforts,  particularly  in  the 

1^^°*  ^°*'  development  and  economic 
growth. 

We  have  barely  touched  the  potential  of 
the  private  sector  In  the  war  against  poverty 

In  terms  of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  pov- 
my  program,  it  is  my  belief  that  this  na- 
tion s  commitment  to  eliminate  poverty  de- 
serves the  highest  priority  in  domesUc  pro- 
grams  before  the  Congress. 

It  would  seem  that  a  nation  that  can  set 
•side  »43  bimon  fcM-  the  completion  of  an 
interstate  highway  system  by  1971  should  be 
Uilnking  in  terms  of  a  similar  amount  to 
fight  the  national  ahame  of  poverty  and 
deprivation. 

I  am  not  here  to  run  other  federal  pro- 
-ams into  the  ground.  I  am  suggesUng  that 
the  solution  to  the  plight  ^  Amirtcan 
cities— and  parUc\ilarly  the  poor  living  in 
thoee  clUes— Is  fundamental  to  the  future  of 
oiu-  society.  >"«:»" 

A  weU  fought  poverty  battle  needs  to  be 
well  planned.  Such  planning  U  virtuaUy  im- 
possible faced  with  the  uncertainty  of  fund- 
ing from  one  year  to  the  next.  This  holds 
true  at  all  points  from  Washington  to  the 
city  neighborhoods. 

It  Is  obviously  difficult  to  administer  a 
local  Community  Action  program,  to  recruit 
qualified  personnel,  to  train  sub-profes- 
sionals, to  insure  continuity  at  every  phase 
not  knowing  ^lether  the  same  funds  will 
be  available  M  months  from  now. 

Above  all.  the  poor  themselves  deserve 
better  than  the  proepcct  of  year-to-year 
insecurity. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Congress  can  demon- 
etrate  its  agreement  that  the  pUght  off  the 
poor  is  the  nation's  numb«-  one  concern  by 
authorizing  funds  on  a  basis  longer  than  the 
present  year-to-year  allocation. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  deficiencies  In 
the  proposed  Economic  Opportunity  Law  is 
the  change  In  the  funding  formula  from  BO 
per  cent  federal-lO  per  cent  local  to  the  80 
yer  cent  federal-20  per  cent  local  base 
thereby  doubling  the  obligation  of  the  local 
community. 

This  requirement  is  a  step  backward  In 
the  fight  against  poverty— a  change  which 
»8  producing  administrative  havoc  and  severe 
financial  problems  In  urban  communities 
large  and  small. 

This  Increased  obligation  falls  at  a  time 
when    most    American    cities    are    investing 
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more  and  more  of  their  local  resources  in 
such  wide-range  efforts  as  housing.  Job  de- 
velopment, health  services  and  urban  re- 
building. 

You  aU  know  of  the  acute  money  problems 
confronting  our  cltlee.  To  double  the  local 
share  requirement  Is  to  run  the  rtek  of  hav- 
ing many  communities  either  reduce  or  even 
drop  their  antl -poverty  efforts  at  a  time 
When  sruch  efforts  should  be  strengthened 
and  expanded. 

As  a  result  of  this  formula  revision  Pitts- 
burgh, for  example,  has  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  the  State  Legislature  caUlng  upon  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  provide 
matching  funds  to  help  the  local  commu- 
nities meet  the  20  per  cent  requtement.  But 
that  bill  has  been  buried  In  committee  and 
Its  prospects  are  dim. 

In  view  of  the  mounting  municipal  finan- 
cial burdens  and  the  reluctance  of  states  to 
respond  adequately  to  tirban  needs  we 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  revise'  the 
financing  formula  to  the  original  90-10 
concept. 


At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  members  of  this  Committee  what  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  meant  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Its  citizens  tn  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  operation. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram Is  administered  by  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporaUon  called  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  Inc. 

We  chose  this  mechanism  for  the  simple 
reason  that  City  government  in  Pittsburgh 
does  not  Include  health  services,  education. 
welfare,  and  employment — which  as  you  can 
readily  appreciate,  are  the  essential  compo- 
nents of  a  concerted  effort  to  attack  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  poverty. 

This  poverty  agency,  which  is  wholly  in- 
dependent from  city  government,  conslsta 
of  22  board  members.  Including  representa- 
tives of  labor,  business,  churxihee.  education, 
civil  rights  organizations  and  repreeentaUves 
of  eight  designated  community  action  neigh- 
borhoods. "-^6" 

In  each  of  these  neighborhoods,  in  turn,  a 
broad-based  citizens  committee,  heavily  rep- 
resentative of  the  poor  themselves,  helps  to 
create,  to  operate,  and  to  review  all  program* 
within  those  areas. 

This  entire  program  was  started  as  a  non- 
partisan venture— and  has  been  scrupulously 
kept  that  way.  ' 

Very  briefly,  here  Is  a  summary  of  activi- 
ties completed  or  underway  in  Pittsburgh, 
activities,  mind  you,  that  did  not  exist  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 

Act. 

Some  M.OOO  children  from  disadvantaged 
areas  are  participating  In  special  compensa- 
tory education  programs  that  include  pre- 
school classes,  tutorial  programs,  readlnR 
clinics  and  special  cliuaes  for  the  mentaUy 
retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed. 

Employment  centers  have  been  esUbllshed 
in  eight  neighborhoods,  providing  walk-in 
opportunity  fw  employment,  enrollment  la 
manpower  training  courses,  the  national  Job 
corps,  nelghborbood  youth  corps,  and  other 
training  We  have  made  it  easier  for  the  poor 
and  unemployed  to  find  a  Job. 

More  than  aoo  persons  previous  unem- 
ployed have  been  trained  and  employed  as 
sub-professionals  in  thetr  own  neighbor- 
hoods by  the  community  agencies  providing 
services  there.  Their  employablUty  provides 
visible  hope  for  the  famlUes  and  ehUdren 
with  whom  they  work. 

Over  16,000  persons  are  receiving  compre- 
hensive health  and  family  servloes,  includ- 
ing training  in  child-care  and  home  man- 
agement. 

Legal  aid  services  are  now  available  for 
hundreds  of  famiUes  and  Individuals  who 
up  to  now  could  not  afford  professional 
guidance. 

Hundreds  of  Pittsburgh  citizens  In  pov- 
erty areas  are  participating  in  the  decision- 
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making  that  directly  affecta  their  lives  and 
their  community"*  weU-belng.  They  az« 
learning  that  their  vlewB  do  count,  that  they 
can  help  direct  and  evaluate  every  service 
offered  under  this  program. 

Tills  summer,  through  a  combination  of 
Labor  Department  and  OEO  funded  pro- 
grams, we  will  provide  employment  lor 
nearly  4,800  youngaters  and  expand  recrea^ 
tlon  racllltles  to  serve  approximately  25,000 
persons  througfcout  the  City. 

Shortly,  a  comprehensive  $4-mllllon  em- 
ployment program  will  got  underway  that 
Is  designed  to  train,  motivate  and  make  em- 
ployable some  2,000  hard-cor«  unemployed 
who  up-to-now  have  not  been  reached  or 
helped  by   traditional  manpower  programs. 

Similar  to  other  metropolitan  areas,  the 
City  ot  Pittsburgh  has  both  an  lu-school  and 
out-of-school  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe 
program. 

The  out-of-school  Youth  Corps,  which 
ha«  fluctuated  between  400  and  750  high 
school  drop-outs  was  established  as  a  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mayor's  Office. 

Many  of  these  youngsters  and  the  adult 
staff  are  housed  directly  across  the  corridor 
from  my  own  office.  I  see  tiiem  coming  to 
work,  and  going  home,  and  have  personally 
observed  the  progress  and  development  of 
many  of  these  young  people. 

In  the  two-year  period  that  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
been  in  operation,  the  two  million  dollar  In- 
vestment of  federal  funds  has  been  more 
than  repaid  by  the  transformation  of  many 
of  these  young  persons  from  rejected,  rebel- 
lious unemployed,  and  In  some  Instances  de- 
linquent school  drop-outs,  to  employed  and 
useful  citizens. 

Specifically,  under  two  City  contracts 
totaling  approximately  $2,250,000,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  federal  funds  have  gone 
directly  into  the  pockets  of  the  yoimgsters 
and  their  families. 

Approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  young 
people  graduating  from  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh Youth  Corps  terminate  for  permanent 
employment. 

Another  10  to  15  per  cent  leave  the  pro- 
gram for  vocational  training.  Some  of  our 
high  school  drop-outs  with  the  help  of  coun- 
seling and  remedial  education  have  contin- 
ued on  to  college. 

In  the  In-school  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  Program,  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  for  a  two-year  period  for 
1,000-1.500  young  people,  the  drop-out  rate 
was  reduced  to  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  and 
grades,  attendance,  and  attitudes  of  Youth 
Corps  enrollees  were  above  the  general 
school  av«age. 

In  addition,  the  work  projects  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe,  both  In-school, 
and  out-of-school.  have  benefitted  every 
citizen  in  the  City. 

Probably  moat  dramatic  has  been  the  crea- 
tion of  18  toi  lots  or  small  playgrounds  In 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  on  public  property. 
Smpty  City-owned  lots  abandoned  to  "junk- 
eta,"  and  the  debris  of  ghetto  living  were 
cleaned  by  Youth  Corps  leiuvllees,  trans- 
formed by  planters,  play  equipment,  trees, 
and  shrubbery.  These  lots  proivlde  not  only 
play  space  in  crowded  urban  areas,  but  also 
new  vistas  to  the  residents  of  the  area. 

However,  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
le  only  one  part  of  Pittsburgh's  Economic  Op- 
portunity program.  Baoh  part  supports  the 
other.  The  upgrading  of  o\a  deprived  young 
people  requires  more  than  a  Job. 

Work  programs  alone  are  not  enough;  these 
young  peoi^e  also  require  medical,  health. 
and  family  aervloea,  and  the  citizen  support 
of  the  Community  Action  Agendea. 

EfTectlve  recruitment  of  the  hard  core  uo- 
amployed  Youth  or  Adult  can  beat  be  done 
at  a  neighborhood  level.  It  U  the  graas  root 
eltlzen  based  Boonomlo  Opportunity  teama 
that  know  the  bywaya  and  alleys  of  our  dla- 


advantaged  areas,  and  bring  to  such  pro- 
grama  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  the 
youth  who  need  this  kind  of  training  and 
encouragement. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  program  Is  too  frequently  judged  by 
statistics  alone.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
statistics  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  but  we 
are  more  encouraged  by  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts between  the  Citizen  C<Knm;inlty  Ac- 
tion agencies,  and  Bureau  of  Work  programs, 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
which  have  produced  less  than  100  feet  from 
my  own  desk  an  exciting  and  meanlngfxU 
program  in  youth  training. 

I  don't  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Program  has  been 
one  long  idyllic  honeymoon  in  Pittsburgh. 
We  have  had  the  predictable  shaxe  of  fric- 
tions, misunderstandings,  administrative 
confusion  at  the  local  and  federal  levels — 
nor  is  the  program  without  Its  critics. 

Indeed,  there  are  times,  partlcvUarly  when 
the  sting  of  what  I  consider  Irresponsible 
criticism  Is  fired  at  City  Hall,  that  I  momen- 
tarily wish  that  Community  Action  had 
never  been  conceived. 

But  there  are  many  more  tlmee,  when 
I  have  been  grateful  for  this  federal  com- 
mitment that  has  made  ix)sslble  a  compre- 
hensive approach  that  we  estimate  has 
touched  the  lives  of  55,000  men,  women  and 
children  for  the  better  In  our  commxmlty. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  realize  oiir  ex- 
perience in  Pittsburgh  Is  by  no  means 
unique — and  certainly  no  reason  for  self- 
satisfaction. 

We  have  barely  scrajied  the  surface  of  the 
poverty  problem  in  Pittsburgh — much  less 
the  rest  of  the  nation — and  the  enormity  of 
needs  unmet  and  problems  unsolved  leaves 
no  room  for  satisfaction. 

Perhaps,  the  real  measvire  of  this  war  on 
poverty  lies  In  less  tangible  terms.  For  now 
we,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  are  seeking 
to  provide  the  poor  with  choicee,  to  give  them 
hope.  OEO  funded  programs  are  stimulating 
experiments  and  innovations  in  fighting 
poverty. 

One  concrete  result  of  the  30  months  of 
OBO  operation  Is  that  this  nation  now  better 
understands  the  depths  and  dlmensloDs  and 
complexity  of  poverty  and  at  the  same  time 
the  poverty  p»rogram  has  planted  hope  that 
millions  of  people  never  felt  before. 

Afl  yon  can  judge  from  this  brief  report, 
w«  In  Pltt8b\irgh  are  strongly  in  support  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  program  as  ad- 
ministered by  CEO.  Indeed,  we  would  wish  to 
see  this  effort  expended  and  strengthened 
even  beyond  what  la  propoeed  in  the  legis- 
lation before  you. 

But  I  must  repeat,  there  is  one  complaint, ' 
one  crltialsm  that  Is  heard  at  every  level  of 
this  operaUon.  from  the  nelghbarhooda,  from 
the  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  poverty  board, 
from  municipal  officials  across  the  country. 

That  complaint  Is  simply  that  federal  funds 
should  be  allotted  to  the  local  community  to 
be  used  by  that  community  as  it  aees  fit, 
with  as  few  strings  as  possible. 

Tb«  tendency  of  the  Oongrees  as  well  as 
the  central  C^O  office  to  earmark  funds  for 
special  programs — and  thereby  dlmlnlsih  the 
dlscretloa  of  local  oonununlty  action  agen- 
dee — la  the  single  greatest  criticism  I  am 
aware  of. 

•  '     •  •  •  • 

At  thU  point  In  history,  our  great  nation 
la  caught  up  in  a  crowning  Irony. 

Here  w»  are,  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  and 
our  number  one  concern  in  July,  1067,  Is  the 
threat  of  violence  in  our  cities — a  violence 
that  finds  Its  roots  In  the  grievances  and 
derivations  which  so  cruelly  afflict  one-fiftb 
of  oar  citizens  who  live  In  poverty. 

TlM  "long  hot  summer"  has  become  a  na- 
tional scare  word. 


The  question  confronting  this  nation,  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  every  state  and 
local  official  U  what  can  we  do  to  make  the 
"long  hot  summer"  Just  a  weather  report? 

What  does  It  take  to  commit  this  nation 
to  long-term  poeltlve  programs,  like  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  adequately  financed, 
administered  with  vision  and  flexibility,  so 
that  we  dtf  officials  don't  find  ourselves 
scraping  for  extra  funds  In  order  to  Install 
water  sprinklers  or  portable  pools  or  some 
other  make-shift  in  order  to  cool  things 
down? 

I  refuse  to  believe,  as  I  said  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  convention,  that  rloteri 
and  vandals  on  the  streets  are  more  per- 
suasive witb  the  Congress  than  are  the 
Mayors  and  municipal  officials  of  this  nation. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  this  nation  is  not 
endowed  with  conviction  enough,  concern 
enough,  wisdom  enough,  to  produce  a  better 
response  than  emergency  actions — as  neces- 
sary 618  they  are. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  for  this  Com- 
mittee's support  of  the  EVx>nomlc  Oppor- 
tunity Act  as  recommended  by  President 
Johnson  and  as  administered  by  the  Office  o( 
Economic  Opportunity. 


Antiriot  Bill  Will  Encourage  Law  and 
Order 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WM^  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOOTH    CAaOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderaUoc  the  bill  (HJt.  431)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  Statee  Code  to  pro- 
hibit travel  or  use  of  any  facility  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  with  intent  to 
incite  a  riot  or  other  violent  civil  disturbance, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
suMwrt  of  this  bin  to  curb  out-of-Stats 
agitators  from  stlrriii«:  up  riots.  I  think 
It  la  well  to  begin  with  a  short  review  of 
our  American  heritage — government  by 
law.  The  American  way  of  doing  things, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Is  law — the  law  ot  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  the  statute 
book.  Americans  do  not  live  by  the  law 
of  the  Jungle.  And  the  tradition  ot  lav 
and  order  has  served  this  country  well 
History  wQl  record  that  no  nation  has 
done  more  for  the  poor,  the  outcast,  and 
the  downtrodden  than  the  United  States 
of  America, 

When  the  opponents  of  this  bill  say  It 
violates  the  constitutional  right  to  free 
speech  and  assembly,  let  me  point  to 
Newark  last  week.  Where  in  the  Con- 
stitution, I  ask  them.  Is  the  right  to  kill 
23  Innocent  people? 

And  when  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
claim  that  we  must  blame  riots  on  pov- 
erty and  prejudice,  I  need  only  to  remind 
them  of  the  last  35  years  ot  American 
history.  Law  after  law  and  program 
after  program  have  been  enacted  to  deal 
with  these  problems,  and  never  has  there 
been  a  greater  concern  with  the  problenu 
of  poverty  than  at  the  present  time.  Nft 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  blame  the  dvll 
Insurrectlona  of  today  on  neglect  and 
poverty. 


My  20,  1967 
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Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  growing  vio- 
lent disturbances  of  recent  years. 

In  May  1963  at  Princeton  University, 
1.000  students  rioted,  burned  bus  benches, 
rolled  a  1  ton  generator  down  a  busy 
street,  trampled  flower  beds  and  a  fence 
at  the  home  of  the  university  president, 
and  trampled  the  yard  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Jersey.  These  young  men,  from 
the  well-to-do  "best  families,"  had  got- 
ten started  with  firecrackers  and  pranks. 

In  November  1966,  200  students  at 
Harvard  University  surrounded  the  car 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  Like  a  bunch  of  revolutionaries, 
they  tossed  his  car  from  side  to  side! 
forced  him  out,  and  hooted  him  down 
when  he  agreed  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. Their  complaint:  he  had  refused 
to  debate  Robert  Scheer.  the  bearded 
beatnik  editor  of  a  leftist  magazine. 

On  April  15  of  this  year  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  students  from  the  best  schools 
and  the  best  families  went  to  New  York 
City  to  protest  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They 
went  to  a  great  square  of  this  great 
American  city  and  burned  their  coun- 
try's flag. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
one can  blame  these  Incidents  on  pov- 
erty and  prejudice. 

There  Is  one  more  hicldent,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  I  believe  helps  to  explain 
this  distressing  lack  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

In  November  1965  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  began 
a  series  of  demonstrations  which  have 
brought  that  university  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

A  leader  of  the  demonstrators,  Bettina 
Apetheker,  had  this  to  say: 

I  have  been  for  a  number  of  years.  I  am 
now,  and  I  propose  to  remain  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 

Our  young  people.  Just  like  the  people 
of  the  ghetto,  are  being  swayed  by  hard- 
core, traveling  agitators  to  forsake  the 
American  way  of  Justice  imder  law.  It  is 
not  natural  for  American  youth  or  any 
other  part  of  the  American  community, 
to  give  up  at  once  both  their  good  man- 
ners and  their  faith  In  the  credo  of  our 
coimtry.  It  could  never  happen  without 
agitation  and  the  loathesome  psychology 
of  the  mob. 

When  surrounded  by  jeering  peace- 
Wto  at  Harvard,  Secretary  McNamara 
WW  them  that  he  had  once  been  a  stu- 
dent leader,  but  that  he  had  been 
1^-?*  •  ^^^  more  courteous."  The  fol- 
»wui«  day  over  2,700  students  at  Har- 
jara  johied  in  sendhig  the  Secretary  of 
Drfer^  a  letter  of  apology— a  gesture 
ttat  I  know  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  an 
American  youth  when  left  alone  with 
™  own  conscience.  We  know  that 
peaceniks  and  cardbumers  are  a  small, 
"Md-core  minority. 

H«Y^*  K  '™^  °'  student  demonstra- 
y^^has  been  just  as  true  of  the  riots 
Samh*'^^  ^'"^-  Violence  has  come  to 
S!  S'  "°'  *"  "^«  depression  years  of 
of  tK^!'.  ^"*  ^  "^«  prosperous  years 

£«s^lS^£raSl«-°'"^«p-^- 

to  toe  momhig  newspaper  a  few  days 
jSL\^7  ^^  *'^«»<*y  ^ead  of  Lerol 
d2^v^^^^t"'*  agitator,  prominently 
"»«Wayed  In  the  middle  of  the  Newark 


rioting.  This  agitator  has  aald  that  "all 
white  men  are  devils";  he  has  recom- 
mended rifles  to  Negroes  as  the  answer- 
he  has  called  the  President  of  the 
United  States  unprintable  names. 

It  Is  time  io  stop  excusing  wrongdoers 
by  apologlzhig  for  their  backgrounds 
The  world  has  good  men  and  evil  men, 
and  the  evil  men  must  be  stopped. 

It  Is  time  to  take  the  handcuffs  off  law 
officers  and  put  them  on  the  hands  of 
traveling  troublemakers,  who  descend  on 
our  communities  to  bum,  pillage,  steal, 
and  maim  or  murder  innocent  people 

It  is.  time  to  admit  the  truth  about  this 
problem  and  to  take  action  against 
selfish  and  irresponsible  men  who  would 
turn  the  misery  of  the  poor  and  tragedy 
of  violence  Into  headlines  for  themselves 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  of  course,  is 
not  a  panacea  for  civil  disturbances.  We 
must  continue  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  all  problems  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  must  look  for  further  ways 
to  strengthen  the  agencies  of  law  and 
order,  and  we  must  continue  to  act 
against  those  who  are  disloyal  to  the 
American  way.  We  must  honor  our  law 
enforcement  personnel  and  act  to  double 
their  pay  and  procure  greater  numbers 
of  men  for  law  enforcement.  This  bill  Is 
only  a  beginning. 

There  is  a  time  for  protest,  but  there 
is  also  a  time  to  rebuild.  It  Is  always 
easier  to  tear  down  and  difficult  to  bulfd 
so  we  must  train  the  youth  of  our  coim- 
try In  constructive  ways. 

Let  us  aU  support  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  agencies.  I^ese  dedicated 
men,  with  our  help,  can  cope  with  local 
crime  and  local  demonstrations.  It  Is 
however,  extremely  difficult  for  locai 
forces  to  deal  with  traveling  agitators 
who  can  sweep  down  on  communities  by 
the  thousands,  with  journeyman  radicals 
who  preach  the  Communist  line  and  the 
web  of  violence  that  Is  terrorizing  our 
cities.  To  protect  our  youth,  and  all  our 
citizens,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 


A  3681 

who  gathers";  and  as  a  focal  point  of 
■ooutlng,  Estonian  youths  from  all  coun- 
tries will  meet  there  in  a  truly  worldwide 
gathering  for  10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
Is  honored  to  be  able  to  call  this  meeting 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  For  It  Is  In  this  way  that 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate  our  support 
and  our  sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  this 
captive  nation. 


Education   Means   Innovation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 


The  55th  Anniveraary  of  Estonian  Boy 
Scent  Movement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JEHSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  IS,  1967 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
do  us  well  at  this  time— Captive  Nations 
Week— to  call  to  pubUc  attention  the  fate 
of  the  peoples  of  several  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
Estonians  who,  since  their  flight  from 
Russian  domination,  have  managed  to 
maintain  their  ethnic  Identity  and  their 
ethnic  pride  through  the  extentlon  of 
their  national  organizations. 

This  year  marks  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  Estonian  Boy  Scout  movement.  Its 
27th  year  In  exile.  The  occasion  Is  being 
noted  by  the  opening  of  the  Friendship 
Camp  of  World  Estonian  Scouting  in  New 
Jersey.  Its  name,  Koguja,  slgnlfles  "one 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  too  often 
demands  for  educational  reform  have 
gone  unheeded  by  those  who  use  rapid 
growth  and  overcrowding  as  an  excuse 
to  resist  innovation  and  retain  classroom 
methods  and  facilities  that  are  at  least 
30  years  behind  the  times.  Because  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  part  of  human  life  there 
is  resistance  to  experimentation  and  a 
tendency  to  leave  advancement  In 
methodology  to  the  business  world  where 
there  Is  less  fear  of  failure.  Yet  it  seems 
paradoxical  to  continue  to  educate  our 
children  with  techniques  of  the  past  to 
live  in  a  world  of  the  future. 

Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  have 
not  only  recognized  this  crisis,  but  have 
taken  Important  steps  to  deal  with  It.  It 
Is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  commend  the  Fountain 
Valley  School  District  project  to  my  col- 
leagues and  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
this  article  from  the  CaUfomla  School 
Board's  publication  of  June  1967  as  an 
excellent  presentation.  I  am  hopeful  that 
others  may  take  note  of  the  daring  and 
Important  Innovation  and  may  profit 
from  the  project's  successes. 

PotTNTAiN  VAixrr  Edttcation  Means 
Innovation 
The  time   is  coming.  If  It  Is  not  already 

here,  when  danger  signals  are  Hashing slg- 

nals  that  say  something  U  out  of  phase,  that 
most  public  schools  may  be  lavishing  vast 
and  increasing  amounts  of  time  and  energy 
preparing  students  for  a  world  that  no  loneer 
exists.  " 

The  line  of  action  for  education  lies  in 
capitalizing  on  and  developing  human 
powers — powers  such  as  "time -binding"— the 
use  of  which  makes  each  man  luiique  from 
all  others.  This  momentous  power  Is  the 
means  by  which  one  individual  can  benefit 
from  all  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  other  persons  throughout 
history. 

Just  as  the  needs  of  civilization  and  society 
are  complex  and  ever  changing,  the  potenUal 
of  the  Individual  ss  a  "time-binder"  will 
vary  widely.  It  Is  a  significant  function  of 
education  to  strengthen  to  its  highest  de- 
gree thU  power  In  each  individual  so  that 
he  may  contribute  as  an  active  participant 
not  a  passive  onlooker,  to  the  fulfillment  ot 
society's  needs  as  well  as  to  his  own  fxU- 
flilment. 

What  kinds  of  programs  accomplish  these 
objectives?  CalUomla  School  Boards  asked 
this  quesUon,  and  among  the  responses  was 
Invariably  the  Fountain  Valley  School  Dls- 
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trlct  In  Orange  County.  Evidence  of  Uiat  cU»- 
trlcfB  Bucceaa  U  It*  selection  aa  th«  flr»t 
demonitrattcai  center  for  the  National  Edu- 
cation AiiBoclatlon,  and  demonstration  center 
for  the  Kettering  Foundation'*  League  of  Co- 
operating Schools,  such  films  as  "The  Cutting 
Edge  at  Teechlng"  produced  by  the  UB. 
CXBce  at  Education,  and  •'Make  a  Mighty 
Reach"  produced  by  the  Kettering  Founda- 
tion, which  feature  the  district,  awards  from 
the  California  PsychologiBta  Afiaoclatlon  for 
"Educational  Excellence."  the  Exchange  Club 
for  American  Heritage  Programs,  and  special 
recognition  from  the  California  State  De- 
partment of  Education  for  building  design. 
PounUln  Valley  was  asked  to  present  feature 
presenUtlons  by  the  California  Elementary 
School  Administrators  Association,  the  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Principals 
(NEA),  Individualized  Instruction  Confer- 
ence in  San  Diego,  and  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Curriculum  Conference.  St  Cather- 
ine's College  In  Oxford,  England. 

Solutions  to  the  perplexing  problem  of 
keeping  education  in  step  with  a  fast  chang- 
ing world  have  been  analyzed  by  the  board 
and  administration  of  Fountain  Valley  who 
believe  that  the  following  questions  must 
be  answered  to  plan  an  educational  program 
for  the  future: 

la  It  one  that  Is  llfe-orlented  and  there- 
fore geared  toward  the  development  of  prob- 
lem solving,  analysis.  Inquiry,  and  decision- 
making skills? 

Will  It  be  one  In  which  the  student  is 
actively  and  Intimately  involved  as  a  parti- 
cipant rather  than  being  spoonfed  a  package 
of  facta  which  may  very  early  become  ob- 
aolete? 

la  it  built  on  a  student's  successes  as  an 
Individual  rather  than  on  his  failure  at  a 
rigid  norm? 

Will  It  be  one  that  la  designed  with  the 
Involvement  of  the  community  and  will  it 
be  In  step  with  the  community's  demands? 

"The  Fountain  Valley  School  District  has 
been  the  most  rapidly  growing  area  in  Or- 
ange County  during  the  past  10  years — at  a 
rate  of  2^80%.  During  the  last  three  years 
the  board,  staff  and  community  have  really 
'pulled  together"  to  provide  quality  education 
while  faced  with  the  huge  task  of  building 
schoola,  employing  personnel  and  establish- 
ing teaching  programs.  .  .  .  There  has  ob- 
viously been  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
invested  in  developing  this  school  district. 
The  County  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
County  Schools  staff  is  certainly  proud  of 
the  leadership  Fountain  Valley  has  shown  in 
Orange  County." 

Dr.  D.  S.  Sttlianoxt, 
President,     Orange     County     Board     of 
Education. 


"Fountain  Valley  has  demonstrated  effec- 
tively that  it  is  possible  to  cope  with  un- 
utual  problems  and  still  engaged  in  forward- 
looking,  innovative  educational  activity.  Un- 
fortunately, some  school  systems  in  America 
have  used  rapid  growth,  overcrowding,  and 
difficulties   in   securing   competent   teachers 
as  excuses  for  not   keeping  abreast  of  the 
timet  in  developing  educational  programs. 
Superintendent  Beaubier  and  his  staff  have 
come  to  grips  with   these  problems  aggres- 
sively, while  moving  forward  toward  the  fron- 
tiers of  new  practices  in  education.  .  .  ." 
John  I.  Goodlao, 
Director,  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision.  Institute  for   Development  of 
Educational  Activities. 


support  represenU  the  highest  type  of  acco- 
lade for  p%bUe  education." 

Dr.  Roaorr  Prrataoir. 
Superintendent,  Orange  County  Schools. 

BXrOJimO    PBOCRAM 

"There  are  several  features  of  the  Fountain 
Valley  School  District's  program  that  make 
it  outstanding  among  the  TMtion't  school 
systems.  The  buildings,  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, each  constructed  on  plans  developed 
cooperatively  by  architects  and  school  per- 
sonnel, are  especially  well  adapted  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  all  the  children.  No  child  or 
groups  of  children  has  to  wait  for  some  mo- 
ments before  or  after  school  to  get  help. 
He  goes  at  once  to  the  center  room  where  an 
especially  able  teacher  and  one  or  two  stu- 
dents or  adult  s7ib-professionals  are  avail- 
able." 

GERTRtTDE  NOAK, 

Educational    Con.rultant,    Anti-Defama- 
tion.  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

The  11  schools  In  the  district,  all  con- 
structed since  1963.  have  reorganized  the  use 
of  space  SO  that  six  to  eight  classrooms  are 
clustered  about  a  core  room  called  a  Learning 
Center.  The  Learning  Center  Is  used  as  a  re- 
source and  teaching  center  for  maximum 
utilization  of  the  buildings  to  Implement 
the  instructional  program. 

INSTBUCTIONAI.     PROGRAM 

"Individual  needs  of  students  are  given 
the  highest  priority  in  planning  and  pro- 
graming by  the  board  administrators,  and 
staff  of  the  FV  school  district.  Mutually, 
they  have  developed  a  program  along  with 
community  participation  which  encourages 
teachers  to  recognize  the  individual  differ- 
ences of  students,  and  which  provides  the 
facilities  and  aid  needed  by  teachers  to  fol- 
low through  so  that  their  youngsters  are 
actually  educationally  challenged  at  their 
different  levels." 

DR.     PETERSON 

"In  the  past  pear  I  have  visited  many  schools 
in  the  US  in  search  of  innovative  practices 
in  staff  utilization  and  staff  development.  We 
have  selected  160  demonstration  centers  for 
our  national  project,  The  Year  of  the  Non- 
Conference — Emphasis:  The  Teacher  and  His 
Staff.  In  these  center*  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators are  testing  out  new  and  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  ways  to  utilize  the  talents 
available  in  a  school  and  community  and  to 
develop  the  kind  of  school  and  community 
eninronment  which  helps  teachers  teach  well 
and  cliildren  learn. 

"The  FV  school  district  was  the  first  dem- 
onstration center  selected.  .  .  .  The  admin- 
istrative leadership  is  imaginative  and  sound; 
the  teaching  staff  participates  in  a  genuine 
and  helpful  way  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  program;  parents  are  directly  and 
appropriately  involved  as  volunteer  aides; 
the  community  is  providing  strong  support 
for  the  school  system. 

"However  the  most  exciting  and  signifi- 
cant thing  happening  in  the  FV  schools  is 
that  each  child  is  getting  more  individual 
help  and  attention  and  the  talents  of  the 
teachers  and  other  staff  members  are  being 
utilized  more  effectively  and  efficiently  than 
they  are  in  the  conventional  school 
programt." 

Dr.  Don  Davtes. 
Exe&utive  Secretary.  National  Commis- 
sion on  Teacher  Education  and  Profes- 
lal  Standards,  NEA. 


sional  Standards,  r 


"The  community  of  Fountain  Valley  has 
recognized  the  importance  and  the  values  of 
the  work  being  done  in  their  schools  and  has 
actively  supported  in  every  way.  and  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  financing,  the  effort* 
Of  their  tchool  district  personnel.  In  timet  of 
financial  difficulty   this  strong  community 


The  first  casualty  In  this  changing  process 
has  b^n  one  of  the  whole  business  of  teach- 
er-led instruction — the  shift  has  been  from 
teaching  to  learning.  Instruction  here  Is  per- 
sonalized through  techniques  of  pupil  place- 
ment, academic  diagnosis,  prescription,  and 
constant  evaluation.  The  prime  effort  is  to 
match  the  student  with  the  necessary  and 


appropriate  materials,  concepts,  and  people 
to  provide  for  individualized  instruction. 

"The  district's  looking  ahead  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  enlargement  of  the  student 
population,  but  in  the  field  of  education. 
They  embarked  on  a  program  of  individu- 
alized instruction  and  other  new  innovations 
that  have  not  only  been  the  talk  of  the 
County,  but  its  impeict  on  the  educational 
community  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
State. 

"I  am  proud  to  represent  a  district  whose 
people,  teachers,  administrators,  and  school 
board  members  have  the  courage  and  self- 
determination  to  accept  the  local  responsi- 
bility of  improving  the  educational  systern, 
and  who  have  therefore  contributed  so  much 
to  the  continued  quality  education  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

Robert  H.  Burke. 
Assemblyman.  Seventieth  District. 

"Taking  up  the  new  tools  of  our  modem 
technology  and  adapting  the  techniques,  the 
materials  and  even  the  building  facilities  to 
make  these  tools  effective,  FV  is  showing  all 
of  us  how  we  can  do  in  an  improved  and 
more  relevant  manner  the  job  of  educating 
our  youngsters.  .  .  .  We  have  surveyed  their 
plants,  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  those  involved 
and  witnessed  the  results  in  the  performarwe 
of  their  pupils.  It  moves  us  to  say  to  the 
other  districts  in  California:  Go  you  and  do 
likewise." 

RiCHA&D  T.  HaNNA. 

United  States  Congressman.  34th  District 
of  California. 

THE  CLASSROOM  PROGRAM 

The  class  grouping  arrangement  allows  tlie 
teacher  to  spend  more  than  one  year  with 
the  children  in  order  to  expand  and  more 
personalize  the  program. 

Such  equipment  as  the  tape  recorder  with 
headsets  function  much  as  a  "second 
teacher"  to  provide  skill  lessons  In  phonics 
or  mathematics,  spelling  or  enrichment  ma- 
terials. Tapes  are  prepared  by  the  teacher 
for  Immediate  skill  lessons,  provided  by  the 
district  for  more  general  needs,  or  commer- 
cially prepared. 

Pupil -teacher  conferences  are  conducted 
during  class  time  for  the  purpose  of  Identify- 
ing academic  problems  or  successes  and  to 
prepare  a  foundation  for  individual  and 
small  group  assignments  or  lessons.  These 
individual  conferences  permit  personal  eval- 
uations in  the  form  of  an  analysis  for 
growth.  This  analysis  can  be  converted  Into 
an  ongoing  profile  developed  on  each  child 
to  continue  effective  personalized  prescrip- 
tions. 

Self-directed  learning  activities  Include  In- 
dividual contracts,  self-selected  reading  with 
follow-up  and  evaluation,  small  group  dis- 
cussion with  summary  and  evaluation,  re- 
search, experimentation,  creative  dramatiza- 
tion, projects,  debate,  that  place  more  re- 
sponsibility for  learning  with  the  Individual 
child. 

COORDINATING  TEACHER 

The  Coordinating  Teacher  la  selected  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  master  teacher  and  an 
expert  In  Interpersonal  relations.  Ten  per- 
cent additional  salary  is  paid  for  assuming 
this  responsibility.  The  Coordinating 
Teacher  is  not  assigned  to  a  regular  class- 
room but  works  with  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren in  the  classroom  cluster  by  cooperatively 
diagnosing  the  academic  programs  for  the 
Children,  evaluating  pupU  progress,  and 
scheduling  children  for  Instructional  pur- 
poses. She  develops  and  participates  In  co- 
operative teaching  programs,  implementlni 
new  methO€ls  and  special  programs. 

AUXn,IART   PERSONNEL 

In  the  Learning  Center  is  a  teacher  aide 
who  serves  as  a  secretary  and  non-lnstruc- 
Uonal  assistant  to  the  Coordinating  Teach* 
and  other  cluster  teachers.  Her  re."!ponslblu- 
tles  Include  clerical  work,  filing,  duplicating, 
circulating  and  retrieving  materials,  recort- 
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ing    systems,    and    operating    audio-visual 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  tlila  paid  aide  program  la  a 
volunteer  program  of  aipproilmately  1,000 
parents  who  work  In  service  capacltlea  to  the 
schools  and  district  for  approximately  four 
hours  each  day. 

CUSRICX7LUM   MATERIALS  CENTER 

In  a  program  geared  to  the  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  individual  children.  It  la  essential  to 
have  a  storehouse  of  Ideas,  materials,  and 
equipment.  In  FV  the  Curriculum  Materials 
Center  operates  an  in-service,  dissemination 
and  work  area  for  the  teachers  and  teaching 
programs  of  the  district.  It  is  staffed  with  cer- 
tificated and  classified  personnel  who  are 
highly  skilled  In  the  areas  of  curriculum  Im- 
plementation and  human  dsmamics. 

"The  FV  school  district  staff,  uiith  the  lib- 
eral use  of  a  variety  of  audio-visual  aids,  de- 
scribed certain  features  of  their  program  at 
the  recent  California  Elementary  School  Ad- 
ministrators Association  state  conference. 
Following  the  meeting,  one  principal  wrote  on 
his  evaluation  sheet  .  .  .  'Fountain  Valley!  .  .  . 
ipho  do  they  think  they  areT  The  question 
ipas  relevant,  although  the  writer's  inference 
was  clear.  He  teas,  as  a  proper  'traditionalist,' 
Offended  by  the  confidence  'and  skill  uHth 
tohich  these  professionals  discussed  their  so- 
lutions to  educational  problems.  There  ap- 
peared in  them  no  hesitation,  no  doubt  that 
they  had  the  answers,  and  right  answers  at 
that. 

"Tun  things  are  clear  to  me  after  close  in- 
spection of  the  operation  of  their  school  dis- 
trict: (1)  they  have  a  substantive,  exciting 
and  productive  program  for  boys  and  girls, 
sticcessfully  implemented  by  an  outstanding 
staff,  and  (2)  no  reluctance  to  sell  this  pro- 
gram to  their  community  and  anyone  else 
vho  vnll  listen.  This  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
combination  of  characteristics,  unique  in  our 
school  Establishment. 

"FV  .  .  .  not  only  knows  who  they  are  but 
they  know  what  they're  doing!  They  deserve  a 
thoughtful  look,  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation from  their  colleagues. 

Thomas  D.  Wood, 
Executive  Secretary.  CESAA. 


istration  organized  a  master  plan  for  the 
school  district  and  agreed  upon  the  type  of 
educational  program  that  toouJd  provide  the 
best  possible  basic  education  for  the  chil- 
dren coming  to  FV.  {Current  enrollment  is 
6,700.) 

".  .  .  Owr  community  has  given  a  great 
amount  of  support  during  these  few  short 
years  in  passing  bond  and  tax  elections  along 
xoith  considerable  interest  in  the  various 
teaching  programs.  The  number  of  parents 
and  the  work  they  do  without  pay  in  health 
and  safety  areas,  in  library  materials,  and 
making  aids  for  the  teachers  is  truly  inspir- 
ing." .  ^ 

Mrs.  Naomi  Jonkman. 
Clerk,  Board  of  Trustees. 
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HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 


"There  is  much  talk  in  American  schools 
about  innovation.  One  school  system  which 
has  taken  national  leadership  in  actually 
accomplishing  innovation  is  the  FV  school 
district,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Beaubier.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute 
the  FV  school  district  and  Ed  Beaubier  for 
their  very   substantial  contribution    toward 

•  better  educational  system." 

Don  WHrrE, 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc. 

"Our  City  of  Fountain  Valley  is  very  proud 
of  the  FV  Elementary  School  District.  1  be- 
Heve  the  success  of  the  District  is  due  to  a 
eombination  of  circumstances  which  begin 
basically  irtth  the  people  of  the  community 
and  their  fine  attitude  toward  education. 

•  .  .  this  district  is  an  outstanding  example 
0/  modem  educational  programming  which 
awfcej  the  best  use  of  the  talents  of  its  school 
ehildren." 

Robert  D.  Schwerdttegee. 

Mayor. 

"Conversation  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five 
1*an  ago,  about  FV  seemed  to  alvyays  bring 
w  question,  'Where  U  itT'  ThU  year  hun- 
dreds of  school  board  members,  administra- 
ten.  teachers,  and  educational  research  peo- 
ple have  come  to  our  schools  from  as  far 
IMy  as  Hawaii  and  New  York  and  also  ouch 
eonntrles  as  Japan,  Germany.  England.  Can- 
««,  and  Israel.  Recently,  the  Director  for  the 
j^^Oovernor't  Committee  on  Public  Edu- 
««»on  ond  committee  members  spent  the 
"9  analyzing  our  program. 

"*e/ore  growth  first  started  in  1963  (250 
•■'wJmenf),  the  school  board  and  admin- 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  NeU  Shee- 
han's  first  article  in  a  New  York  Times 
series  on  the  International  arms  trade 
provided  statistics  on  the  extensive  arma- 
ments dealings  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Mr.  Sheehan's  second  article  traces 
the  complex  system  of  credit  Incentives 
employed  by  a  special  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  stimulate  arms 
sales.  The  Defense  establishment  of  this 
coimtry  should  be  promoting  interna- 
tional tranquility  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  the  arms  race  In  this  fashion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
20: 

us.   Asms    Sales   Spurred   by    Large    Phxd 
Force     and     Complex     Credft     System 

(By  NeU  Sheehan) 
Washington,  July  19.— The  United  Stetes 
Government  has  become  the  leading  purveyor 
of  arms  to  the  world,  with  total  sales  of 
•12.6-billlon  since  the  middle  of  1961.  How 
has  Washington  done  it? 

Henry  J.  Kusa  Jr.,  the  Defense  Department 
arms  salesman,  declines  to  dlacuas  the  tech- 
niques In  detail,  but  It  Is  poeslble  to  piece 
together  from  a  number  of  soureee  some  o< 
the  ways  In  which  sales  are  generated. 

The  most  obvious  manner  is  direct  action 
by  Mr.  Kuse's  office,  llils  has  taken  place 
under  a  number  of  forms,  but  two  of  the 
most  successful  have  been  the  offset  method, 
which  Mr.  Kuss  originated,  and  the  tech- 
nique of  persuading  and  then  helping  alUed 
countries  and  other  poeslble  clients  to  pro- 
ject their  miliary  planning  on  a  five-year 
basis,  as  the  United  States  does. 

Mr.  Kuss  developed  the  offset  method  after 
the  Elsenhower  Administration  attempted 
and  failed  in  late  1960  to  persuade  Weat 
Germany  to  reimburse  the  United  States  di- 
rectly for  the  foreign  exchange  coete  of  main- 
taining American  forces  there.  During  the 
negoUaUons,  Mr.  Kuss  discovered  in  conver- 
sation with  Franz  Josef  Strauae,  at  that  time 
Bonn's  Defense  Minister,  that  West  Germany 
would  be  willing  to  make  large  weapons  pur- 
chases if  the  American  forces  there  would 
handle  supplies  for  the  developing  Bundee- 
wehr,  the  West  German  armed  forces,  and  if 
Washington  would  agree  to  train  thouaanda 
of  German  pilots,  missile  technicians  and 
other  speclaiuts  In  the  United  States. 

SENT    aACK     AT     ONCE 

WhUe  returning  to  the  United  States  with 
the  American  delegation  Mr.  Kuae  suggested 


that  he  be  allowed  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Strauas.  He  waa  aent  back  to 
West  Germany  Immediately  and  in  early  1961 
negotiated  the  first  two-year  offset  agreement. 
Bonn  agreed  to  purchase  and  pay  for  $1.36- 
blllion  worth  at  American  arma  and  training 
by  the  middle  of  1963,  enoti^  to  compenaate 
for  the  gold  drain  cauaed  by  American 
troops  in  Weet  Germany  during  1961  and 
1962. 

The  agreement  with  West  Germany  was 
Mr.  Kuss's  first  major  sale,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly started  him  on  the  way  to  his  cur- 
rent prominence.  It  led  to  a  total  of  M.05- 
bllllon  In  West  German  arms-purchaae  com- 
mitments. 

The  West  German  Air  Force  had  an  un- 
happy experience  with  F-104  Starfighters  it 
purchased  through  Mr.  Kues.  It  made  un- 
wieldy modifications  on  the  aircraft  and  en- 
countered problems  with  maintenance  and 
pilot  training.  The  result  waa  that  61  of  the 
planes  crashed  and  the  alrforce  chief  re- 
signed last  fall.  Budgetary  compUcatlona 
from  the  arms  purchases  contributed  to  the 
fall  of  former  ChancelltM-  Ludwlg  Erhard  a 
short  time  later. 

West  Germany  has  not  placed  orders  tor 
the  final  $500-mllllon  of  Ite  anna  purchase 
commitment,  although  It  has  pledged  to  do 
so.  Under  a  new  agreement  Weet  Germany 
obtained  the  right  to  buy  »600-inilllon  a  year 
In  United  States  Treasury  bonds  Instead  of 
arms.  It  has  aald  It  will  continue  arms  pur- 
chases, but  only  as  needed. 

FIVE-YEAR  PLANNING  ENCOURAGED 

The  technique  of  encouraging  and  aiding 
other  nations  to  do  their  military  planning 
on  a  flve-year  basis  also  generatee  obvlotis 
opportunities  for  arms  aalee.  The  United 
States  has  worked  out  audi  five-year  military 
projections  with  aU  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
many  of  the  56  nations  that  receive  mllltary- 
aasistance  grants,  with  Japan,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tralia and  a  number  of  other  atates. 

The  projections  are  drawn  up  by  the  NATO 
planning  experts  or  by  American  military- 
assistance  and  advisory  groupw  with  their 
counterFwrta  In  foreign  armed  forces.  Vlalt- 
ing  United  States  military  delegations  and 
teams  of  experts  from  Mr.  Kuss's  office  also 
take  part. 

The  flow  of  information  to  Mr.  Kuse's  office 
identifies  potential  sales  and  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  five-year  plan  belpe  to  persuade 
the  country  involved  to  purchase  arms. 

MUltary-asslstance  groupa  «i^>loy  12.353 
servicemen  and  clvlllana  overseas.  The 
groups  function  to  some  extent  aa  on-the- 
spot  salesmen.  Mr.  Kuss's  aix  sales  team  are 
organized  by  country  and  by  region  for  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  so  that  they  will  remain  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  their  areas.     ~^ 

The  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  each 
maintain  separate  central  arms-ealee  offices 
to  assist  and  supplement  Mr.  Kuss's  team*. 
CREDIT  rmn  available 
Where  the  NATO  oountriee  and  Japan  and 
Australia  are  concerned.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  has  reinforced  Mr.  Kuas's  efforta 
through  the  five-year  plan.  He  has  exerted 
continuous  pressure  on  these  n&tlona  to 
modernize  their  forces  and  meet  their  treaty 
oonunitments.  Other  refinements  Include 
having  generals  accompanying  Mr.  Kuss's 
team  to  extol  the  merits  of  American  equip- 
ment to  Europeans.  The  sale  of  one  weapons 
eystom  leads  to  relatlonshlpa  that  produce 
more  purchases. 

The  combination  has  been  potent.  So  po- 
tent, in  fact,  that  after  Britain  loet  out  to 
Mr.  Kues  In  a  »37-inllllon  tank  sale  to  Italy 
In  the  spring  of  1966,  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
publicly  ccmiplaJned  that  the  "high -pressure 
aalesmanship  of.  the  Americans"  had  "unbal- 
anced the  situation"  in  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
The  abUlty  of  Hx.  Kuaa  to  extend  large  and 
very  Uberal  credit  terms  to  hla  clients  baa 
been  another  Important  factor  In  his  aalee. 
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with  a  revcklvliig  aroui-sales  credit  fund  of 
$383 -million.  estabUslied  by  Congreea  In  1967 
and  eacpandred  over  tbe  years,  the  Defense  De- 
partnient  la  able  to  extend  (1.532,000,000  In 
credits.  The  law  requires  that  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  credits  be  covered  by  the  fund.  Mr. 
Kuss  can  thxis  guarantee  loans  from  private 
banks  at  commercial  Interest  rates  or  extend 
direct  United  States  Government  credits  at 
Interest  charges  varying  from  nothing  to 
commercial  levels. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  another 
Important  and  separate  source  of  credit  tor 
Mr.  Kuss.  Axjconllng  to  Congressional  testi- 
mony by  senior  officials  of  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Exlmbani,  at  the  request  of  the 
Defense  Department,  has  either  actually  lent 
or  cwnmltted  Itself  to  lend  »2.6-blUlon  to 
foreign  cotintrlef  for  arms  since  1963. 

In  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  arms  loans 
constituted  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
bank's  lending  business. 

The  loans  are  both  direct  and  Indirect 
through  the  Defense  Department  under  a  de- 
vice caUed  the  "CountiV  X  account."  Under 
this  system  the  bank  opens  a  line  of  credit, 
■uaually  at  3  per  cent  Interest,  to  the  Defense 
Depailanent  which  Mr.  Kuss  then  uses  to 
finance  the  sale. 

By  June  30  the  bank  had  made  nearly  $1- 
bllUon  In  direct  loans  and  $591 -million  In 
Cotintry  X  loans.  Seventeen  countries,  12  un- 
derdeveloped, were  the  recipients,  including 
Jordan  and  Israel,  countries  that  fought  each 
Other  last  month  with  their  American  weap- 
onry. 

The  extent  of  the  bank's  involvement  In 
the  arms-sales  program  set  off  strong  protests 
this  week  and  an  Inquiry  In  CJongress  that 
could  lead  to  restrictions  on  the  bank's  abil- 
ity to  lend  money  for  weapons. 

With  such  flexible  credit  devices,  Mr.  Kuss 
Is  able  to  "sweeten"  a  sale  by  making  package 
loans,  mixing  the  Interest  rates  and  offering 
long-term  credits.  Britain,  for  example,  will 
pay  for  her  $2-bllllon  In  purchases  over  12 
years. 

XSTAHCTBUi   ELEMENT   AT    WORK 

Weapons  sales  are  generated  a  number  of 
other  ways.  The  government  of  an  under- 
developed country  may  decide  It  wants  to 
ImiM'ove  the  quality  of  Its  armed  forces  and 
approach  the  American  Embassy  there  to 
obtain  weapons.  The  Ambassador  may  then 
decide  to  support  the  request  for  political 
reasons  and  convince  the  State  Department 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  sale. 

The  exposure  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ofB- 
oers  from  scores  of  countries  to  American 
military  doctrine  and  weaponry  through 
training  courses  under  the  military  assistance 
program  is  an  Intangible  but  probably  sig- 
nificant element  in  creating  an  appetite  for 
United  Statea  arms.  From  the  middle  of  1949 
through  the  middle  ot  1965,  243,250  foreign 
offlcera  and  enlisted  men  took  American 
training  courses  at  bases  here  and  abroad. 

Finally,  there  Is  undoubtedly  considerable 
basis  for  filr.  Kuse's  argument  that  his  sales 
result  not  from  "super  salesmanship"  but 
from  "super-buyers" — the  European  nations, 
Australia  and  Japan. 

The  Immense  scale  of  the  American  arma- 
ments Industry  and  the  long  production  runs 
sometimes  enable  another  country  to  obtain 
a  weapons  system  from  the  United  States  for 
30  to  40  per  cent  less  than  what  it  would  have 
cost  the  buyer  to  develop  and  produce  a 
comparable  weapons  system  at  home. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  th^t 
Britain  saved  about  a  billion  dollars  In  re- 
search and  development  and  production  costs 
by  deciding  to  buy  two  billion  dollars  worth 
of  American  F-111  multipurpose  Jets,  P-4 
Phantom  fighter-bombers  and  C-130  trans- 
}X>rts  rather  than  to  produce  similar  planes 
herself. 

The  much  larger  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  United  States  on  research  and  develop- 
-ment — $3-bllllon  to  «4-bllllon  a  year,  com- 
pared  with   $856-mllUon   for   France,   West 


Germany  and  Britain  combined — often  glvea 
an  American  weapons  system  a  distinct  tech- 
nological edge  over  comparable  European- 
produced  arms. 

The  American  salesnuin  can  also  point  out 
to  his  customers  that  the  qxiallty  of_  United 
States  weaponry  has  been  proved  first  In 
Korea  and  now  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kuss  spends  about  90  days  a  year 
traveling  outside  the  United  States  on  bvisl- 
nesa.  He  represents  Secretary  McNamara  on 
the  special  Cabinet-level  committee  on  trade 
expansion  and  Is  vigorously  attempting  to 
Interest  more  American  industries  In  arms 
exports  through  seminars  organized  by  a 
Pentagon-sponsored  group  called  the  Defend 
Industry  Advisory  Coxmcll  Committee  on 
Military  Exports. 

He  is  expanding  Joint  weapons  develop- 
ment and  production  programs  with  the 
Europeans  as  a  technique  for  maintaining 
sales  momentum  and  Is  promoting  a  scheme 
that  might  well  become  the  best  sales  device 
of  all — a  defense  common  market,  Integrating 
the  American  armaments  Industry  with  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
allies.  The  Europeans,  featuring  the  Integra- 
tion with  the  American  giant  would.  In  fact, 
mean  absorption,  have  shown  little  Interest 
In  the  concept. 

In  his  speeches  Mrs.  Kuss  likes  to  portray 
his  efforts  as  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
ideal  arms  sales  environment  of  the  future. 
He  seems  to  assume  implicitly  that  the  cen- 
tral world  arms  race  between  the  Industrial- 
ized Western  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  continue  Indefinitely,  with  greater  op- 
portunities and  challenges  for  the  adept  arms 
salesman. 

"We  and  our  allies,"  he  told  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  "will  place  In  position  for  the  1975-85 
period  a  new  breed  of  Industries,  engineer- 
diplomats,  capital  and  labor  practiced  In  the 
tasks  of  using  the  common  market  approach 
to  bring  the  economy  of  scale  to  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  production  programs.'* 


Critical  Situation  in  Textile  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  QUIIjLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  of  the 
air  by  Mr.  Martin  Karant  of  WKPT  radio 
station  in  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  a  news- 
paper column  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Ferns- 
worth,  the  Capitol  reporter  for  the  John- 
son Ci^-  Press-Chronicle  and  the  Mor- 
ristown  Gazette-Mail  which  serve  my 
district. 

Both  articles  comment  on  the  critical 
situation  that  textile  Industries  are  fac- 
ing because  of  the  rapid  rise  In  imports, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record. 

Tarut  Cuts  on  Texth-es  Wn.L  Be  Pelt  Here 
(By  Martin  Karant) 

In  the  course  of  the  Kennedy  Round  dis- 
cussions regarding  tariffs,  this  country  agreed 
to  cut  the  duty  on  a  number  of  products  that 
will  affect  us  in  a  most  direct  manner,  right 
here  in  the  area  of  upper  East  Tennessee  and 
southwest  Virginia. 

The  US.  agreed  to  tariff  reductions  of  as 
much  as  21  percent  on  cotton  textiles  to  15 
percent  on  man-made  cloth.  It  Is  easy  to  see 


how  this  move  could  affect  local  Industry 
such  as  the  Borden  Plant  of  J.  P.  Stevens 
Company,  Tennessee  Eastman  and  the  vari- 
ous  shirt  and  dress  plants  In  the  area.  Lower 
tariffs  generally  mean  more  Imports  coming 
Into  this  cotintry  from  Hong  Kong,  Japan 
and  many  other  nations  with  far  lower  labor 
costs  than  ours. 

We  note  that  the  market  prices  on  a  num- 
ber of  jxjlyester-cotton  blend  fabrics  is  al- 
ready  depressed.  More  tariff  reductions  will 
certainly  tend  to  further  depress  this  marlcet. 
That  could,  of  course,  directly  affect  the  sale 
of  polyester  fibers  by  Eastman. 

We  also  note  that  a  shirt  manufacturer 
has  gone  out  of  business  In  the  BogersvlUe 
area.  Whether  or  not  this  Is  as  a  result  of 
price  competition  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers we  do  not  know  .  .  .  but  it  Is  easy  to 
see  how  It  could  be. 

An  official  of  the  DiiPont  Company  said 
that  a  slowdown  In  the  market  for  textile 
fibers  Is  definitely  expected.  He  said  that 
such  a  slowdown  Is  already  here  and  strllces 
them  "right  where  we  live."  Increased  im- 
ports will  aggravate  that  condition. 

The  biggest  factor  In  costs  in  America  it 
labor.  We  pay  our  workers  far  more  than 
comparable  workers  get  In  any  other  coun- 
try, hence  the  actual  cost  of  production  here 
Is  not  balanced  by  Import  duties  under  the 
best  of  circumstances.  When  these  duties 
are  cut  still  more,  we  can  expect  more  foreign 
/labels  and  less  American-made  labels  in 
many  of  our  products. 

We  are  aware  of  the  need  to  attempt  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  In  International 
trade  and  of  the  "balance  of  trade"  figures 
being  In  our  favor  In  many  cases.  Yet  it 
would  appear  that  It  Is  not  too  wise  to  force 
otur  own  Industries  Into  economic  hardships 
while  boosting  those  In  foreign  lands.  Is  not 
our  first  responsibility  to  our  own  Industries? 
We  think  so. 

If  the  government  lowers  tariff  rates,  it 
should  also  control  qiiantltles  of  goods 
brought  in  under  the  lower  rates.  Quotas  oq 
such  goods  appears  to  be  the  logical  answer. 

We  hope  our  officials  will  seriously  think 
about  It! 

[Prom  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chponlcle,  July  5. 1967] 
Controls  Asked — Textojss  Bow  to  Tardt 
Blow 
( By  Lawrence  Femsworth ) 
WASHrwoTON. — A  further  blow  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  textile  Industry  In  the  United 
States,  Including  synthetic  fibers  In  which  a 
number  of  Tennessee  counties  are  heavily  In- 
volved, by  the  latest  Kennedy  Bound  tariff 
reduction,  In  the  view  of  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute. 

The  agreements  signed  at  Geneva,  and  Just 
disclosed  for  the  first  time,  "make  It  all  the 
more  Important  for  the  government  to  more 
quickly  and  effectively  to  place  realistic  con- 
trols on  textile  Imports,"  says  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  Institute. 

IMMEDIATE   NEED 

"There  is  a  serious  and  Immediate  need." 
It  says,  "for  our  government  to  open  negotl«- 
tions  now  to  Implements  Its  long-range 
textile  program,  which  calls  for  effective 
quantitaUve  controls  on  textile  products  o( 
all  fibers.  This  must  be  done  to  reverse  the 
alarming  trend  of  textile  imports." 

This  Is  in  line  with  recommendations  made 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  a  Tennessee  delega- 
tion, mainly  from  Ellzabethton,  with  Sens. 
Albert  Gore  and  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.,  and 
Rep.  Jimmy  QuiUen  of  the  1st  District. 

Beaunlt  Fibers  has  plants  in  Ellzabethton. 

At  that  meeting  Dr.  Rowland  P.  Kirks,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Institute,  said: 

"The  time  Is  ripe  for  the  President  to  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  with  tto 
textile  people  and  work  out  a  plan  that  would 
afford  protecUon  to  manmade  and  wool  »!«•■ 
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And  It  la  time  to  enact  legislation  on  this 
question." 

LXCISLATrvX   rUNCTION 

Sen.  Baker  coincided  with  the  view  that  it 
WM  time  tat  Coogreae  to  step  Into  the  ques- 
tion. He  said  that  by  the  Constitution  "tarlfT 
making.  Including  the  setting  of  quotas  ai« 
the  function  of  the  legislative  branch.  It  Ues 
In  the  executive  branch  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  delegated  thereto  by  Congress." 

Qulllen  taxed  the  State  Department  with 
"beating  around  the  bush"  and  with  lack  of 
candor  In  dlsciisslng  the  question  with  mem- 
t>en  of  Congress  from  textile  states. 

The  latest  statement  of  the  textile  Institute 
eotnplains  that  under  previous  schedules  tex- 
tile imports  have  reached  a  level  of  2.8  bil- 
lion square  yards  annually  while  the  decline 
In  US.  textile  exports  has  resulted  in  a  $800 
million  deficit. 

•"Ihe  steady  rise  of  imports  the  past  five 
years,"  it  said,  "shows  clearly  that  there  was 
no  need  for  us  to  lower  our  textile  tariffs  to 
make  our  market  more  accessible  to  Imports. 

"Imports  of  man-made  fibre  products  have 
Increased  by  726  pet  cent  since  1961,  the  year 
before  pxaseage  of  the  trade  expansion  act. 
The  Kennedy  roxmd  did  little  to  encourage 
exports  froin  this  country  because  the  nmny 
Doo-tariff  barriers  eirected  by  other  cotintrle* 
were  not  removed." 


A  3685 


In  1947  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  PhUlpplnes,  serving  foe  two  yean.  Later 
he  resumed  law  practice  In  Washington. 

Mr.  O'Neal  was  active  In  the  American  Le- 
gion and  was  chairman  of  the  Corregidor- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission  iintU  his 
death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chew  Chase 
Club  here.  ' 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Glessie  M-  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  William  Praser  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Mary  H.  ONeal  of  the  home,  and 
four  grandchildren. 


Captire  Natioat  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


Emmet  O'Neal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend,  Emmet 
O'Neal.  His  death  brings  to  an  end  a  most 
brilliant  career  as  a  lawyer,  legislator, 
md  diplomat  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
patriotic  citizen  and  devoted  family  man. 

Freddie  and  I  felt  very  close  to  Emmet 
»nd  Glessie  and  I  know  that  his  absence 
will  be  greatly  felt.  In  his  role  as  Am- 
busador  to  the  Philippines,  he  was  most 
helpful  to  me  in  my  assignment  to  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  In  imder- 
standlng  the  problems  of  our  Philippine 
veterans.  While  he  served  only  2  years  in 
that  capacity  his  deep  compassion  for  the 
problans  of  others  afforded  him  an  in- 
sight that  not  many  people  possess. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  obit- 
uuy  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Port  on  July  19,  1967. 

Bmmw  O'Neal.  Lawtes.  Lecislato«  and 
Diplomat 

Snunet  O'Neal,  80.  a  former  D.S.  ajnbassa- 
4ot  to  the  Philippines  and  former  Congress- 
■M  from  Kentucky,  died  at  hU  home  af  t» 
»  Iwart  attack  Monday.  He  lived  at  2311 
Connecticut  ave.  nw. 

Boni  in  LoulsvUle.  Mr.  O'Neal  graduated 
w«a  Tale  University  and  the  Law  Depeit- 
a«t  of  the  University  of  Louisville  In  1910. 
*n«r  receiving  his  law  degree  he  practiced 
mixniijvUle  and  also  operated  an  Investment 
"•okersgeflrm. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  O'NeaJ  enlisted 
a  the  1st  DivUlon  of  the  Plfth  Field  Artl)- 
r^^*?^  later  served  as  a  lieutenant  In  the 
"w  Division  of  the  103d  Field  ArtlUery. 
^My.  O'Neal  was  elected  to  the  House  o« 
■^•"^tatJves  in  1936  and  served  for  13 
J^  including  membership  on  the  Appro- 
Pnwtons  Committee. 


or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
ninth  year,  the  United  States  is  now 
celebrating  Captive  Nations  Week  Each 
year  since  1959,  we  have  set  aside  this 
week,  and  we  have  told  the  entire  world 
that  we  will  continue  this  observance 
until,  in  the  words  of  our  Joint  Congres- 
sional Resolution,  "such  time  as  free- 
dom and  Independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

Through  the  years,  we  have  been 
Joined  by  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world  In  this  observ- 
ance—people in  Asia.  Latin  America. 
Western  Europe,  and  Africa.  Just  last 
year,  Argentina  and  Australia  added 
themselves  to  the  growing  list. 

Now,  midway  through  the  year  1967 
we  find  ourselves  once  again  proclaiming 
to  the  world  the  thought  which  was  put 
so  well  by  President  Kennedy,  when  he 
said: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  nations. 

However,  we  must  recognize  this  year 
as  being  more  than  merely  the  time  of 
the  ninth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  is  the  year  when,  for 
a  brief  week,  we  saw  the  world  closer  to 
World  War  HI  than  it  ever  has  been  In 
the  past  quarter  century. 

This  is  the  time  in  the  history  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  when  a  tiny  nation 
fought  an  incredibly  fast  fight  to  end  an 
immediate  threat  to  the  entire  human 
race. 

And  now,  this  is  the  time  when  Soviet 
brinkmanship  is  revealed  once  more  for 
the  reckless,  deadly,  selfish  thing  it  Is,  as 
the  U.S.S.R.  once  more  pours  arms  into 
the  troubled  Middle  East,  to  continue 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  death 
and  destruction. 

For  8  years  past,  we  have  renewed  our 
dedication  to  the  eventual  freedom  of 
the  people  of  Poland,  Himgary.  Lithu- 
ania, the  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  East 
Germany.  Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Azerbai- 
jan. Soviet  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Al- 
bania, Edel  Ural.  Cossakla,  the  Chinese 
mainland,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  North 
Vietnam. 

We   have   recognized   the   threat   of 


Castro-Communist  encroachment  in 
Venezuela,  Peru.  Guatemala,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  the  constant  efforts  of  Red 
power  to  extend  Itself  Into  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  Africa. 

Now  we  must  add  to  the  list  of  the 
victimized,  the  people  of  the  Arab  Na- 
tions. Mind  you,  I  say  the  people,  not 
their  leaders  who,  for  personal  gain  and 
hopes  for  power,  have  become  the  pup- 
pets of  Moscow  brinkmanship. 

Left  to  their  own  conclusions,  under 
leaders  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their 
own  nations,  the  Arab  peoples  would 
eventually  see  the  benefits  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  Stirred  up  by  the  dicta- 
tors who  control  and  direct  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  the  Arab  peoples 
were  plunged  into  one  bloody  and  de- 
structive war,  and  are  now  being  direct- 
ed toward  greater  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction. 

The  Arabs  who  hate  with  the  thought- 
less passions  engendered  by  their  puppet 
leaders  are  also  captive  peoples.  They 
are  also  captives  of  Soviet  dedication  to 
a  path  with  but  two  alternate  ends- 
world  domination,  or  world  destruction. 
There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  time 
than  Captive  Nations  Week  for  the 
United  States,  as  the  strongest  champion 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  to  make  Its 
position  unmistakably  dear  In  the  Mid- 
dle East — in  support  of  one  of  the  world's 
smallest  free  nation,  Israel. 

And  this  is  also  the  time  for  a  total 
reassessment  of  our  policy  toward  the 
U.S.SJI.  We  must  determine  whether 
our  hopes  for  reciprocity  are  futile,  and 
whether  our  efforts  toward  bridge- 
building  and  coexistence  are  based  on 
myths  and  fallacies. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  Intrxxiuc- 
Ing  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  last  week  calling  for 
such  a  review  of  U.S.-U.SJBJI.  poUcy. 
It  is  a  resolution  which  should  be  speed- 
ily passed  and  promptly  Implemented. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MESKILL 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  MESKILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  set  aside  this 
time  for  the  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  helps  us  get  things 
Into  perspective.  It  draws  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  the  fate  of  nations  and 
peoples  who  come  under  the  peoples  who 
come  under  the  grip  of  Communist 
tyranny. 

This  observance  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  serves  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  remember  and  deplore 
the  plight  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  per- 
sons throughout  the  world  who  are  forced 
to  live  as  virtual  slaves  of  the  Red 
Empire. 

It  reminds  us  that  no  civilized  society 
is  secure,  that  no  freedoms  are  safe  in  a 
world  half  of  which  Is  dominated  by  ag- 
gressive, totalitarian  regimes. 
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The  continued  captivity  of  these  na- 
tions Is  living  witness  to  the  wnptlness 
of  Ccanmunlst  dalnu  to  be  the  people's 
movement.  All  the  llpservlce  which  Com- 
munist leaders  pay  to  the  cause  of  na- 
tional Uberatlon  and  self-detenninaUon 
of  peoples  Is  shown  to  be  utterly  hypo- 
critical. 

No  CMnmunlst  regime  has  ever  been 
set  up  on  the  basis  of  pwular  election. 
Monbershlp  In  the  Communist  Party  Is 
limited  to  a  tiny  fracUcMi  of  the  Com- 
mxunlst-domlnated  populations,  a  reward 
given  to  an  elite  of  obedient  and  efficient 
servants. 

Here.  In  this  citadel  of  freedom,  let  us 
ponder  the  fate  of  these  countries  and 
these  nations.  And  let  us  remind  our- 
selves that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 
of  freedom. 

Let  va  also  remember  that  when  we 
talk  of  relaxing  our  attitude  toward 
Communist  regimes  through  wider  com- 
mercial and  cultural  exchanges.  It  is  the 
regimes  that  would  be  benefited,  not  the 
l>eople. 

To  the  degree  that  we  build  up  the 
economic  strength  and  political  position 
of  these  regimes,  to  the  same  degree  we 
Increase  the  power  which  they  have 
over  their  captive  subjects. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  walls  these 
regimes  have  built  to  keep  their  people 
In.  Let  us  remember  the  artists  and 
writers  they  have  put  In  Jail.  And  let 
us  not  forget  the  massive  Soviet  armies — 
some  26  divisions — which  are  encamped 
In  Eastern  Europe  ready  to  strike  at  any 
moment. 

Today's  observance  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  traditonal  exercise  no 
longer  relevant  to  the  world  situation. 
It  la  rather  a  solemn  remembrance  of 
the  minions  of  our  feUow  men  living  In 
thrall  to  Communist  overlords.  And 
it  Is  a  solemn  rededlcatlon  to  the  basic 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
before  the  laws  and  with  equal  rights 
to  frame  those  laws. 

I  sun  proud  to  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance and  proud  to  reaffirm  these 
principles  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 
my  constituents. 

Last  Sunday.  In  Hartford,  the  Con- 
necticut Committee  for  the  Captive  Na- 
tions adopted  a  resolution  which  I  am 
glad  to  endorse  and  offer  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD : 

RxsoLTrnoN,  Caitivi  Nations  Week.  1967 
Wbereu,  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Russian  OommunlstB  methods  (direct  or  In- 
direct), through  deceit  and  fraud,  through 
force  and  mtrrder,  have  led  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enalav«nent  of  the  peoples  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czech- 
oslovakia. Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  Bast  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet.  Ooeaackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba.  Mongolia,  and  others; 

Whereas,  the  Russian  Communists  are 
acUvely  and  Tlgorously  supporting  aggressive 
oppreaslon  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In- 
cluding armaments  for  the  war'  against 
South  Vietnam,  arms  and  technicians  for  the 
Syrians,  Iraqi,  and  EgypUans  to  foment  war 
in  the  Middle  East,  supporting  Egyptian  op- 
preaslon oif  the  freedtwi-lovlng  Yemlnl  in- 
cluding the  atrociUes  of  gas  warfare,  and  the 
active  development  at  Russian  bases  in 
SonuOUand,  Algeria  for  the  purpose  ct  de- 
feating the  desires   and  aims  ot  fteedom- 


lovlng  AfrlcaBs.  Aratos  and  South  Koreans: 

Whereas,  Russian  aggression  since  1917  and 
treacherous  violation  of  almost  all  o«  tts  in- 
ternational pledges  and  agre«nente; 

Whereas  the  Rueston  Oommunlsts  nave 
created  the  greatest  colonial  empire  In  hto- 
tory  this  being  accomplished  by  the  forcible 
dominance  Of  the  nuijorlty  by  a  Knall 
mlnarlty; 

Whereas,  ttie  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  enables  us  to  speak  for  the  many 
millions  of  people  who  are  under  the  heel 
of  this  Commxmlst  tyranny; 

Now,  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  the  full, 
thoughtfiil,  and  prayerful  observance  of 
OapUve  Nations  Week  and  we  further  urge 
and  demand  that  a  review  of  the  United 
States'  policy  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
USSR  and  Its  Communist  empire  before  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  to  be  one  of  the 
captive  nations  under  the  influence  and  dom- 
ination of  the  USSR.  To  accomplish  this  ur- 
gent review,  we  strongly  support  the  Res- 
olution of  congressman  Edward  J.  Dervrtnskl 
H  Res.  668.  calling  for  a  Congressional  re- 
view of  United  States'  policy  toward  the 
USSR. 
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that  It  eanno*  ^elp  but  evolve.  But  the  na- 
tion will  not.  and  by  rights  cannot,  tolerate 
I»omlscuous  looting  and  arson  by  any  seg- 
ment of  the  population.  It  is  in  the  nature 
ot  things  that  force  wm  be  met  by  force. 
Let  us  again  reiterate  that  no  prc^>erly  con- 
stituted government  can  permit  what 
amounts  to  p\iblic  insurrection. 


Let'i  Stop  the  Tariff  Cntting  That  Aidi 
Our  Eoeniies 


WCBS  Difcussei  Newark  Rioting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  days  the  Nation  and  the  world 
have  been  viewing  the  scenes  of  rioting 
In  New  Jersey  with  shock  and  disbelief. 

No  matter  what  the  underlying  causes 
might  have  been  nothing  can  justify  the 
scores  of  people  who  have  been  kiUed  and 
Injured,  and  nothing  can  hurt  the  Negro 
cause  more  than  what  we  have  witnessed 
In  the  last  week. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  WCBS  editorial  which  was 
broadcast  in  New  York  City  on  July  14. 
1967.  concerning  the  Newark  rioting. 

The  text  of  the  broadcast  follows: 

WCBS   Discusses   Newark   Rioting 
We  acknowledge  that  there  are  underlying 
causes  to  yesterday's  outbreak  of  rioting  In 

Newark.  «    ..  ,. 

We  acknowledge  that  a  massive  effort  is 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Negro  In 
America. 

But  we  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  our 
absolute  belief  that  order  must  be  main- 
tained, ana  that  rioting  must  be  discarded 
as  a  political  tactic. 

People  were  killed  In  Newark,  scores  In- 
lured  Hundreds  were  arrested.  There  Is  l)e- 
Uef  that  rioting  bred  of  hatred  and  despair 
prompts  some  tarm  of  corrective  action;  a 
few  more  Jobs;  a  new  housing  project;  an- 
other school.  And  perhaps  It  does.  The  fact 
of  violence  speaks  to  the  white  man  In  un- 
mistakable terms,  and  the  Negro  knows  it. 
But  there  is  a  danger  to  the  Negro  cause, 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  Americans,  that  vio- 
lence will  beget  counter-reaction;  that  tbe 
Immediate  galne  from  violence  as  a  political 
to<A  wUl  be  nothing  as  compared  to  what 
will  be  lost  in  future  gains. 

We  beUsve  the  enw^fy  we  see  xmleashed  in 
violent  forms  must,  to  be  effective,  channel 
itself  Into  legitimate  protests.  If  there  U  a 
Negroe  leadership  capable  of  doing  this,  it 
must  rise  to  the  challenge  and  come  forward. 
We  beUeve  there  Is  to  this  country  today 
powerful  sentiment  for  a  Just  and  equitable 
society.  We  believe  this  society  wUl  evolve; 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  27.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
negotiations  •with  the  International  trade 
set  In  Geneva,  this  coimtry  Is  In  for  an- 
other round  of  tariff  concessions  begin- 
ning next  January  1.  For  a  quarter- 
century  the  State  Department  has  con- 
tinually whittled  away  at  the  tariff  bar- 
riers Intended  to  protect  the  jobs  of  the 
workers  of  this  Nation,  and  somehow 
Congress  has   dutifully   submitted. 

The  latest  concessions  are  doubly  de- 
plorable because  they  will  benefit  na- 
tions which  traffic  with  UJS.  enemies 
while  adding  hardship  to  domestic  busi- 
ness and  labor.  Perhaps,  at  last,  Con- 
gress will  rise  to  take  corrective  steps, 
for  American  lives  are  Involved  in  this 
new  debacle  at  the  tariff  table. 

What  the  concessions  amount  to  Is  that 
governments  whose  flags  fly  from  the 
masts  of  ships  standing  In  at  Haiphong 
and  Havana  have  been  rewarded  with  a 
promise  that  their  products  will  find 
easier  access  to  American  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, the  administration's  hopes  of 
subjecting  Pldel  Castro's  government  to 
economic  paralysis  through  trade  boy- 
cotts by  non-Commimlst  nations  have 
been  dashed  by  some  of  the  verj-  coun- 
tries which  have  most  to  gain  by  the 
tariff  cuts  scheduled  to  take  effect  next 
January  1.  _. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  State  De- 
partment's strange  propensity  for  con- 
tinually giving  greater  preference  to  for- 
eign commodities  at  the  expense  of  this 
Nation's  economic  health.  Congress  must 
take  action  if  only  to  keep  faith  vm 
servicemen  whose  safety  is  endangered 
by  cargoes  of  those  transports  serving 
the  North  Vietnamese.  Congress  must 
now  insist  on  utilizing  every  avaUaWe 
means  to  repudiate  the  State  Depart- 
ment's  gratuitous   treatment   of   those 
serving  the  Red  military  cause.  Protec- 
tive levies,  Quotas,  embargoes,  and  other 
devices  ah-eady  being  utilized  by  other 
countries  involved  in  international  com- 
merce must  be  adopted  to  protect  Amer- 
ican steel,   coal,   machine   tools,  glass. 
farm  products,  and  other  commodities 
unaWe  to  compete  with  cheap  forelpi 
labor  and  alien  subsidies  and  tax  pou- 
cles. 

I  should  like  to  caU  attention  to  » 
current  attempt  of  Uie  Pennsylvanl* 
General  Assembly  to  promote  the  generw 
welfare  and  stimulate  the  economy  M 
the  Commonwealth  by  requiring  that  au 
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public  bodies  Include  In  contracts  for 
construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  a 
provision  that  only  steel  products  made 
in  the  United  States  be  used.  One  of  the 
countries  setting  up  the  biggest  howls 
against  the  proposal  Is  a  major  customer 
for  Communist  Cuba's  exports.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
the  Rkcord  to  include  a  column,  "U.S. 
Friends  Aid  Castro  With  Trade,"  by  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Jime  23  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  if  traffic  with  the 
enemy  were  not  at  issue,  my  study  of  the 
purchasing  policies  and  practices  of  for- 
eign governments  that  prohibit  use  of 
VS.  products  In  public  works  Is  all  the 
supporting  evidence  necessary  to  justify 
rigid  Import  controls  through  congres- 
sional action.  That  study  was  made  In 
the  preceding  Congress,  but  it  is  stUl 
available  to  any  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  various  ways  in 
which  American  exports  and  balance  of 
payments  suffer  through  ridiculously  in- 
equitable policies — all  of  which  are  bliss- 
fully Ignored  by  the  State  Department 
The  Rowan  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington   Evening  Star, 

June  23.    1967] 
U.S.  Friends  Ah)  Castro  Wfth  Trade 

(By  Carl   T.  Rowan) 
VS.  officials  were  certain  In  1962  that  they 
could  choke  communism   out  of  Cuba  by 
tightening   an   economic   noose   around   the 
neck  of  Fidel  Castro. 

This  was  why,  In  order  to  get  Soviet  of- 
fensive missiles  off  the  Island  and  end  a 
ttTMt  of  nuclear  war.  President  Kennedy 
promised  former  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  that  the  United  States  would 
not  Invade  Cuba. 

But  the  notion  that  Castro's  regime  could 
be  broken  through  a  rigid  economic  boycott 
hu  turned  out  to  be  a  serious  miscalcula- 
tion. For,  thanks  to  some  crucial  ffnanclal 
help  from  the  United  States'  best  friends, 
Cuba  shows  no  signs  of  economic  collapse! 
The  Soviet  Union  is.  of  course,  Castro's 
number  one  economic  saviour.  The  Russians 
WUl  buy  3  million  tons  of  Cuban  sugar  (half 
tbe  entire  harvest)  this  year  at  six  cents  a 
pound,  or  well  over  twice  the  world  market 
price. 

But  It  Is  Britain.  Spain.  Prance  and  Japan 
that  have  given  Castro  an  economic  break- 
through that  permits  him  to  thumb  his 
nose  at  Uncle  Sam  as  he  boasts  of  fomenting 
itrtfe  In  Venezuela  and  the  rest  of  Latin 
America. 

At  the  end  of  1966  Cuba  had  only  $50  mU- 
llon  left  In  hard  currency.  Some  American 
snalyats  again  figured  he  might  soon  be  on 
tte  rocks.  But  Castro  today  can  draw  upon 
»I40  mlUlon  worth  of  credit  extended  by  the 
ewmtrles  of  Western  Europe. 

Britain  ripped  the  first  great  gap  in  what 
the  United  States  hoped  would  be  a  crueh- 
m«  economic  boycott.  Over  American  pro- 
»st^  the  British  sold  Castro  900  Leyland 
Diaes  with  government-backed  credit  two 
wd  one-haU  years  ago. 

ft»nce  came  along  with  $20  million  in 
wwit  for  trucks  and  heavy  roadbuUdlnK 
•<inll»nent.  ' 

^>aln  began  purchasing  Cuban  sugar  at 
;*»  ?*^^  »  pound,  a  price  even  higher  than 
«a.  Soviet  Union  was  paying.  Spain  has  paid 
g_  providing  Castro  with  trucks,  buses  and 
*|*f*J  large  fishing  trawlers. 
U  k!^  '^^'"^  trawlers  are  used  primarily 
»  haul  Cuban  agents,  commandoes,  arms 
•aoiuppUea  to  Latin  countries  where  Castro 

bLT^"**  to  export  hU  revoluUon. 
_  ^•''•'"^'y.  when  hopes  were  renewed  that 
^^  was  feeling  the  economic  pinch,  Britain 
«n«  through  with  a  five-year  $39  million 
»°»w»Jnent-backed  loan  for  construction 
^  •  fertilizer  plant  In  Cuba. 
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Japan  la  the  best  non-Communist  pur- 
chaser of  Cuban  sugar,  buying  more  than 
450,000  tons  a  year.  U  was  not  by  accident, 
then,  that  Venezuela  picked  a  Japanese  ship 
as  the  nrst  victim  of  a  boycott  it  has  begun 
to  express  Venezuelan  anger  at  the  way  non- 
Communist  nations  are  financing  Castro's 
efforts  to  undermine  democracy  In  Venezuela. 

For  Cuba's  non-Communist  trading  part- 
ners, the  economic  benefits  seem  to  override 
pollUcal  considerations.  Castro  makes  his 
loan  paj-ments  without  delay,  thanks  to 
Soviet  support.  So  West  Europeans  continue 
to  maSe  favorable  credit  arrangements  with 
the  (knowledge  that  they  are  gambling  on 
Russia's  credit  rating,  not  Castro's. 

The  net  result  Is  that  Cuba's  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  now  back  to  the  level  of 
1957,  which  was  a  good  year  for  (Tuba.  Popu- 
lation Increases  mean  that  the  per  capita 
GNP  la  still  10  percent  below  1957,  but  there 
are  no  economic  woes  of  the  sort  that  might 
spark  an  antl-Castro  uprising. 

Cuba  is  having  some  trouble  cutting  and 
processing  canes,  but  sugar  production  this 
year  will  probably  exceed  6.2  mUUon  tons, 
the  second  best  year  since  Castro  came  to 
power. 

The  Cuban  people  no  longer  have  pork. 
Coca-Cola  or  many  other  Items  they  were 
used  to,  "but  no  one  is  hungry,"  according 
to  recent  diplomatic  reports. 

The  poor  are  better  off  because  Castro  has 
dragged  down  the  level  of  living  of  the  rich. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  bearded  dictator 
has  used  vast  supplies  of  Soviet  arms,  a  ruth- 
less police  stete  system  and  vitally  needed 
economic  help  from  the  West  to  make  Cuba 
a  fairly  secure  bastion  of  communism. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  Cuba's  mnfn  mission 
Is  to  export  communism  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 

And  that  may  yet  put  Castro  and  his 
Soviet  supporters  on  a  collision  course  with 
Uncle  Sam. 


For  much  over  60  years  I  fought  for 
labor.  It  has  been  a  long,  hard  battle. 

Now  if  we  go  back  to  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, we  are  setting  back  the  clock. 
We  are  digging  the  grave  for  the  hopes 
that  we  have  built  all  these  years. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  to  me  Is  a  sad 
day.  I  know  that  the  great  and  dedicated, 
the  God-fearing  man  In  the  White 
House,  has  his  troubles.  I  do  not  think 
any  President  of  ours  was  ever  more 
heavily  laden,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  President  of  ours  ever  has  spent 
more  hours  In  prayer  humbly  seeking 
Divine  guidance  than  President  Johnson. 

I  for  one  cannot  turn  back. 

The  great  and  noble  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  irreat  and  noble  majtwlty 
leader  know  with  what  faith  and  fldeUty 
I  have  leaned  upon  and  been  guided  by 
counsel. 

But  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting 
"no."  I  who  have  been  blessed  with  many 
years,  during  which  labor  has  by  sacrifice 
and  struggle  and  suffering  gained  its 
foothold  in  the  sunshine,  cannot  vote  to 
return  to  compulsory  arbitration  and 
thus  turn  back  the  clock.  No,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  look  at  that  clock  as  I  vote 
"no,"  and  I  will  say,  "Mr.  Clock,  I  am  not 
turning  you  back.  If  you  go  bcu^  to  the 
'yesterdays.'  it  is  not  my  vote  that  sends 
you  back."  That  is  all. 


Alcobolism  Is  Disease,  Not  Crime,  Fulton 
Judge  Rates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


House  Jobt  ResolatioD  559 


SPEECH 


.  HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1967 
The  House  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  at  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
569)  to  provide  for  the  settlement  erf  the 
labor  dispute  between  certain  carriers  by 
railroad  and  certain  of  their  employees. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  mine  has  been  a  long 
and  happy  marriage  vrith  labor.  For 
much  over  60  years  I  have  made  my 
humble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  la- 
bor. For  much  over  60  years  labor  has 
been  my  friend.  Labor  has  supported  me 
in  every  election.  Labor  has  given  me 
help  and  counsel  and  strength  when  I 
needed  It.  And  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  given  everything  In  me,  of  heart 
and  mind  and  body,  to  the  tollers  in  the 
days  and  years  of  this  long  struggle  to 
reach  upward  to  a  higher  plane  of  wel- 
fare and  dignity. 

Always,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  believed 
that  cc«npulsory  arbitration  is  the  grave- 
yard of  labor.  It  likewise  is  the  enemy 
of  forward-lotrfdng  management  that  has 
found  that  in  voluntary  cooperation 
with  labor  is  the  surest  road  to  a  sound 
national  economy  and  happy  society. 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22.  1967 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  across  the 
Nation,  the  problems  of  alcoholism  are 
receiving  extraordinary  attention  as 
more  and  more  citizens  look  upon  this 
fourth  major  health  problem  In  the 
United  States  as  a  growing  danger  to  the 
coimtry 's  general  welfare. 

No  less  attention  Is  being  focused  upon 
alcoholism  in  Georgia,  where  its  leaders 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  this 
great  national  problem. 

This  Is  especially  gratifying  to  me. 
since  the  Georgia  Commission  on  Al- 
coholism grew  out  of  legislation  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  as  a  member  of 
the  State  legislature. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record. 
an  article  from  the  July  15,  1967,  Atianta 
Journal,  which  reports  the  finding  of  a 
Fulton  County  jurist  that  chronic  al- 
coholism Is  a  disease,  not  a  crime: 
Alcoholism  Is  Diseasb.  Not  Crimi,  Pplton 
Judge  Ruijcs 
(By  Junie  Hamilton) 
A    Pulton    County   Superior   Court   judge 
held   Friday   that   chronic   alcoholism   Is   a 
disease,   not  a   crime,   and  that  Its  vlctlma 
cannot  be  convicted  legally  ot  pxibllc  intoxi- 
cation and  loitering. 

Judge  Jack  Etheridge.  on  a  writ  of  oertlo- 
rari,  reversed  the  decision  of  Municipal  Court 
Judge  R.  E.  Jonee  that  "Skid  Row"  drunk 
Jack  Dunlap,  57,  was  guilty  of  public  drunk- 
enness and  loitering  on  March  29. 

The  decision  was  the  result  of  a  long- 
anticipated  American  ClvU  Llbertlee  Union 
of  Georgia  test  case  designed  to  end  what 
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Judge  Kth«ri<l««  oaUed  "life  sentence  on  the 
installment  pton"  for  alcohoUca. 

•"Tbere  will  be  ▼««*  mlsrepreeentationa  of 
what  the  iMuee  ere  In  tlile  caee."  Judge 
Btheirldge  eald  In  rend«lng  hi*  decision. 
There  will  be  those  who  wUl  say  every  drunk 
j«  going  to  be  aet  free.  I  reject  this  approach." 
Be  Oeecrlbed  Mr.  Dunlap  ae  a  person  "who 
le  homeleea.  a  pe«»on  who  hae  been  arreoted 
oountleea  timee  asd  who  goee  to  the  stockade 
f<w  *  few  weeta  and  then  goee  back  on  the 
•treete,  he's  a  person  who  ha*  no  family,  a 
person  who  la  in  bad  health  who  has  been 
taken  to  the  city  stockade  and  placed  on 
'work  details  which  Jeopardize  his  health." 

In  answer  to  pioeecuilng  attorney  Thomas 
Ohoyce's  argument  that  the  city  has  no  facili- 
ties to  proTlde  for  treatment  of  alcoholics. 
Judge  Btherldge  said  It  Is  not  the  prerogative 
ot  a  oowrt  of  law  to  decide  a  case  on  the  basis 
Of  Its  social  UnplloaUonB  but  rather  to  decide 
only  whether  the  specific  defendant  on  trial 
Is  guilty  ot  a  crime  or  not. 

"I  take  no  posltlan  as  to  faclUtlee.  the 
jxidge  said.  "J  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 
That  Is  a  governmental  reeponslblUty." 

"A  pereon  should  not  be  artigmatlzed  as  a 
criminal  when  he  Is  diseased." 

The  test  case  was  heard  before  City  CJourt 
Judge  Robert  B.  Jonee  on  May  12,  and  Judge 
Jones  found  him  guilty  of  infraction  of  the 
City  codes  but  suspended  punishment  and 
grwited  the  certiorari  writ  to  the  Fulton 
Superior  Court. 

A  May  2  drunkenness  charge  also  was  heard 
on  May  13  and  pxinlahment  was  siiBpended. 
In  city  court.  Mr.  Dunlap,  under  oath,  said 
drinking  had  coet  him  hla  career  as  a  sales- 
and  and  then  a  buyer  and  that  he  "gave  up 
my  family"  a  few  years  ago  and  moved  Into 
the  Union  Mission. 

He  told  the  court  he  had  "tried  every 
angle  I  know"  to  cure  his  disease,  but  "I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to.  ..." 

Dr.  James  AlfOTd.  head  of  an  Emory  Uni- 
versity alcoholism  project,  said  he  had  exam- 
ined Dunlap  and  found  him  to  be  suffering 
Irom  heart  defects,  arthritis,  emphysema, 
mild  diabetes,  and  the  "disease  of  alco- 
holism.'* ^  .     ,. 

For  8<fcie  time,  several  county  and  city 
groups  have  been  studying  alcoholism  and 
the  type  of  service  which  needs  to  be  pro- 
vided to  alcoholics  In  Atlanta  and   Pulton 

Under  the  Plan  of  Improvement,  all  health 
services  are  to  be  provided  by  the  county  for 
both  the  city  and  county,  but  county  offi- 
cials say  the  task  Is  too  large  for  any  one 
government  and  will  probably  take  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  city,  county,  state  and  federal 
governments. 

Friday's  decision  wUl  mean  government 
officials  wlU  have  to  move  Immediately  to 
provide  medical  and  rehabllltetlon  services 
lor  alcoholics. 

Attorney  All>ert  M.  Horn  represented  Mr. 
Dunlap  in  the  test  case,  which  sets  a  prece- 
dent for  Georgia.  Friday's  hearing  lasted 
approximately  an  hour. 


Castelo  Branco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  coNNScnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13,  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been 
Bald  that  heavy  is  the  yoke  of  respon- 
slblllty  and  I  do  not  think  this  ever  was 
more  true  than  in  the  hectic  career  of 
the  late  Marshal  Castelo  Branco.  of 
"  Brazil,  an  unloved  man  whose  stem  dis- 


cipline nevertheless  unquestionably  saved 
his  nation  from  possible  economic  chaos. 

Marshal  Branco  led  Brazil  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  military  coup,  yet  never  was 
militaristic  as  the  leader  of  the  Brazilian 
people.  Rather,  this  man  who  sacrificed 
personal  popularity  deUberately  to  do  his 
duty  brought  to  his  government  an  iron 
hand  that  forced  upon  his  people  an  un- 
popular but  nevertheless  successful  eco- 
nomic austerity. 

Marshal  Branco  was  perhaps  In  the 
theater  erf  world  politics  the  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  sporting  axiom  preached 
by  the  fiery  baseball  manager.  Leo  Du- 
rocher,  that  "nice  guys  finish  last." 

Marshal  Branco  certainly  was  not  a 
"nice  guy"  in  the  generally  accepted  us- 
age of  the  phrase — and  he  did  not  finish 
last  in  his  leadership  of  his  nation. 

He  wsis  a  man  of  intense  integrity  who 
possessed,  when  needed  for  the  good  of 
Brazil,  the  virtues  most  potently  needed 
at  a  given  moment. 

I  would  Uke,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  enter  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  July  19.  which 
pays  further  tribute  to  Castelo  Branco, 
a  tough  but  honest  and  thoroughly  loyal 
leader  of  Brazil. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Castelo  Branco 
Marshal  Castelo  Branco  of  Brazil,  a  man  of 
complete  integrity,  served  his  nation  weU 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  but  he  did  not  endear 
himself  to  hU  countrymen.  This  was  his 
deliberate  policy.  He  spumed  popularity  in 
doing  what  he  felt  was  a  necessary  duty  and 
he  Win  be  honored  even  by  those  who  do  not 
grieve  for  him. 

To  many  Brazilians  who  chafed  under  his 
stem  rule  from  April  1064  to  March  of  this 
year  he  was  like  a  dose  of  bitter  but  healing 
medicine.  When  he  came  into  office  through 
a  military  coup,  there  was  relief  at  seeing 
an  end  to  the  thoroughly  corrupt  and  shUt- 
less  regime  of  President  Joao  Ooulart.  When 
he  left  office  there  was  another  sigh  of  re- 
Uef  but  he  could  say  with  Shakespeare's 
Ck>rlolanus:  "Tou  should  account  me  the 
more  virtuous  that  I  have  not  been  com- 
mon In  my  love." 

Humberto  Castelo  Branco  was  a  soldier 
with  a  soldier's  virtues  of  courage,  honor, 
discipline,  patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty. 
As  so  often  In  history,  the  time  brought  forth 
the  man  who  was  needed. 

Yet  poliUcs  and  statesmanship  demand 
other  and  different  vlrtue&— or  perhaps  abUl- 
ties— which  Castelo  Branco  lacked.  This  was 
especially  true  among  the  easy-going,  warmly 
human,  llve-and-let-Uve  Brazilians.  De- 
mocracy was  not  a  way  of  life  the  Marshal 
understood  or  admired,  so  his  regime  was 
undemocratic. 

It  WcS  a  military  government  in  a  nation 
that  never  was  mUltaristlc.  He  was,  if  not 
anti-intellectual,  certainly  not  Intellectually 
inclined,  and  therefore  his  high-handed 
treatment  of  students,  professors,  writers  and 
sclentlsU  outraged  the  academic  world.  He 
approved  an  economic  austerity  and  ortho- 
doxy that  was  generally  successful,  but  not 
exactly  popular. 

For  these  reasons  his  successor,  Artur  Cos- 
ta e  Sllva,  although  himself  a  soldier,  prom- 
ised to  "himaanlze"  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. The  new  President  has  not  had  time 
to  do  much  of  anything  as  yet,  but  he  was 
sxirely  counting  on  his  predecessor's  advice. 
Marshal  Castelo  Branco  evidently  felt  that 
his  task  had  been  done.  His  sudden,  dramatic 
death  would  not  have  seemed  unfitting  or 
untimely  to  a  soldier  like  himself  whose  mis- 
sion had  been  accomplished. 


July  20,  1967 


Recommendations  for  NASA  Anthorizatioi 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PXNKSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  28,  1967 
Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this 
time  a  basic  position  for  the  House  con- 
ferees on  the  NASA  authorization  bill. 
As  you  know,  this  House  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  with 
several  amendments  on  June  28.  1967. 
NASA  had  requested  $5.1   billion.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
reduced  this  amount  by  $107.8  million 
and  the  House  further  reduced  the  au- 
thorization by  $201.4  million  on  the  floor 
by  overwhelming  votes  on  my  amend- 
ment  and   motion   to    recommit.   This 
should    have    resulted    in    a    House-ap- 
proved   authorization    of    $4.79    billion. 
Through  a  parliamentary  ruling  that  a 
total  in  a  bill  can  be  amended  only  once, 
however,  we  are  left  with  a  bill  where 
the  total  figure  is  greater  than  the  sum 
of  the  line  items.  Because  of  this  unique 
ruling  and  Its  resultant  complications, 
I  would  like  to  outline  here  what  I  be- 
Ueve  should  be  the  guiding  policy  of  the 
House  conferees. 

Since  we  are  forced  to  abide  by  the 
false  House  tot^l  of  $4.93  billion  in  con- 
ference Instead  of  the  sum  of  the  line 
items  in  the  bill  of  $4.79  billion,  the 
House  conferees  have  a  higher  total  fig- 
ure than  the  Senate  version  of  $4.85  bil- 
lion. Instead  of  being  $60  million  below 
the  Senate  as  the  House  amendments 
would  Indicate,  we  are  required  by  the 
parliamentary  ruling  to  negotiate  from 
a  total  $76  million  above  it.  In  view  of 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  House  to  reduce 
the  authorization  to  $4.79  billion,  I  fed 
that  it  should  be  a  major  guiding  prin- 
ciple that  the  conferees  aim  toward  » 
final  sum  no  greater  than  the  Senate 
figure  of  $4.85  billion.  Any  other  action 
would  directly  violate  the  Intent  of  the 
House. 

Within  the  artificial  limits  imposed  by 
the  parliamentary  ruling,  I  propose  thst 
the  conferees  work  so  that  no  research 
and  development  project  be  killed  or 
crippled  to  uselessness.  Economies  can 
be  effected  primarily  hi  the  procurement 
of  hardware,  which  can  be  deferred  until 
a  time  of  less  fiscal  austerity. 

I  have  persistently  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $25  million  on  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram and  favor  the  position  of  our  com- 
mittee for  a  1-percent  cutback  there.  C» 
the  purchase  of  hardware  for  the  ApoUo 
applications  program.  I  agree  with  we 
Senate  figure  aUocating  $334.7  mpon 
and  reducing  the  future  stockpile  « 
Saturn  launch  vehicles  now.  NASA  bu 
yet  to  advise  me  of  any  action  to  obligate 
the  $6  mlUion  which  the  Congress  pr»- 
vided  for  the  advanced  missions  progrw 
last  year.  As  of  July  1,  the  end  of  we 
fiscal  year,  NASA  had  not  obllgatea  i 
cent  of  the  money,  and  I  think  we  shouw 
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reach  a  compromise  with  the  Senate  for 
$1.5  million  on  advanced  missions. 

I  favor  restoring  the  Sunblazer  project 
In  the  conference  r^xjrt  for  both  the  re- 
search and  develcH>ment  fimds  and  the 
construction  of  facilities  necessary  to 
continue  this  important  study  program. 
I  also  favor  the  retention  of  the  Mariner- 
Mars  mission  for  1971  and  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  House  position  on 
the  lunar  and  planetary  exploration  of 
$142  million. 

We  in  the  House  reduced  the  funds  for 
Voyager  by  $20  million,  leaving  $50  mil- 
lion in  the  program.  I  believe  that  the 
full  $50  million  should  be  retained  In 
conference  rather  than  kill  the  project. 
I  have  checked  with  NASA  on  this,  and 
they  advise  that  the  Voyager  program 
can  be  initiated  effectively  with  the  lower 
sum.  Again  I  assert  that  we  do  not  want 
to  kill  any  of  the  projects  which  might 
bear  the  fruits  of  discovery  essential  to 
our  Nation's  performance  In  space  in  the 
1970"s.  This  policy  means  cutbacks  in 
other  areas  and  forces  the  deferment 
of  some  specific  missions  planned  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  but  it  leaves  us  with  all 

projects  Intact  and  In  operation.  I  there- 
fore favor  the  House  figure  of  $41.8  mil- 
lion on  bloscience  and  the  figure  of  $94.5 
million  on  space  applications. 

I  recommend  a  compromise  between 
the  House  figure  of  $72  million  and  the 
Senate  figure  of  $157.7  million  for  launch 
vehicle  procurement  at  $150.7  million, 
the  figure  which  the  House  committee 
originally  reported  for  this  program  of 
unmanned  missions.  In  the  space  ve- 
hicle systems  and  the  electronics  systems 
we  should  stick  to  the  general  economy 
reductions  of  $1  million  each.  Likewise 
In  the  basic  research  I  favor  the  gen- 
eral reduction  by  the  House  committee 
of  $2  million. 

As  a  part  of  the  House  policy  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  new  fuels. 
pr«>ulslon  systems,  and  reusable  boost- 
ers. I  recommend  that  the  House  con- 
ferees approve  the  fuU  $74  million  for 
nuclear  rockets  and  the  full  $49  million 
figure  for  chemical  propulsion  Including 
me  260-lnch  solid  fuel  booster.  In  addi- 
tion we  should  accept  the  Senate  figure 
of  $45  million  for  space  power  and  elec- 
tric propulsion  systems.  The  House  con- 
ferees should  hold  to  the  House  figure 
of  $290  million  for  tracking  and  data  ac- 
quisition. 

In  the  construction  of  faciUties  sec- 
Hon  of  the  bill.  I  favor  the  House  total 
w  $16.5  million  for  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  station  and  the  $2.9  million 
which  the  House  authorized  for  the 
uoldstone  location. 

By  foUowing  the  above  recommenda- 
a«Mj  the  House  conferees  will  adopt  a 
wtlai  giving  a  total  of  exactly  $4,851 
WUpn  and  equal  to  the  Senate  author- 
«tlMi  figure.  It  has  not  been  easy  to 
Pw  together  such  a  compromise  posl- 
MO  which  reflects  bo  weU  the  will  of 
1/ ti5°"^  and  the  preferences  of  many 
"me  committee  members.  But  my  pro- 
P0»1  would  effect  the  maximum  economy 
WMble  under  the  parliamentary  sltu- 
•wn  prevailing  while  it  would  also  pro- 
nw  the  essential  funds  for  research  and 
«TOopment  to  advance  the  state  of  the 
•«  m  space  propulsion  and  exploration. 
*«  program  la  a  compromise.  It  does 
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not  kill  a  single  ongoing  program  of 
research  and  development  which  might 
prove  fruitful  in  the  future.  It  requires 
th«  economical  deferment  of  several 
purchases  of  hardware  and.  It  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  take  a  long  and  close 
look  at  the  missions  plaimed  for  the 
Apollo  Applications  program  before  we 
become  committed  to  buying  extra 
boosters. 

What  is  not  absolutely  essential  for 
research  and  development  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  economy  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  permit.  When  Congress  is  rais- 
ing the  debt  limit,  and  the  President  is 
proposing  tax  Increases  and  reductions  in 
domestic  spending.  I  believe  the  House 
conferees  on  the  NASA  authorization 
would  do  well  to  follow  my  recommenda- 
tions for  maximiun  economy  in  the  space 
program.  The  conferees  should  arrive  at 
a  final  negotiated  figure  no  higher  than 
the  Senate  approved  total  of  $4,851  bil- 
lion which  should  have  been  the  maxi- 
mum possible  authorization  for  NASA. 

In  addition  to  the  line  item  figures 
which  are  to  be  considered  at  conference. 
I  would  like  to  state  my  support  for  the 
House  safety  and  economy  measures  put 
into  the  bill  on  my  motion  to  recommit. 
I  recommend  that  the  House  conferees 
adopt  a  position  vphlch  brings  full  con- 
sideration to  the  formation  of  an  Aero- 
space Safety  Advisory  Panel.  I  strongly 
agree  that  NASA  should  keep  the  Com- 
mittees on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  Science  and  Astronautics  fully 
informed  of  Its  activities  and  budgetary 
transfers.  Ukewise  I  think  there  Is  sub- 
stantial merit  In  the  proposal  to  examine 
the  relative  costs  of  contract  services  and 
clvU  service  capabilities  in  service  con- 
tracts of  more  than  $100,000.  We  must 
keep  both  safety  and  economy  well  in 
mind  while  we  attempt  to  direct  our  Na- 
tion's space  science  program  toward 
maximum  achievement. 


Bombs   Vexstts   Peacx 


Bombi  Versa*  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  James  Wechs- 
ler,  in  the  New  York  Post  of  July  H 
reported  that  U  Thant  is  still  convinced 
that  a  peuise  in  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  lead  to  serious  negotia- 
tions "in  a  matter  of  weeks." 

There  Is  little  left  to  bcmib.  The  sat- 
uration bc«nblng  of  the  north  has  only 
proven  that  the  real  adversary  is  In  the 
south,  and  that  he  is  tenacloiis  beyond 
a  price  we  can  easUy  pay;  that  regard- 
less of  where  the  war  Is  carried,  tha 
Vletcong  will  be  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  Mr.  Wechsler's  column,  which  t)etrays 
a  mixture  of  resignation  and  faint  hope 
It  once  again  lays  down  the  case  for  a 
suspension  of  the  bwnblng,  with  addi- 
tional support  from  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  The  text  follows : 


(By  James  A.  Wechaler) 
UN  Secretary  General  XT  Thant  has  pri- 
vately told  aseoclates  In  recent  <lay»  that  he 
remain*  conylnced  that  a  VS.  ceeeatlon  of 
the  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  would  lead 
to  peace  negottatlona  m  "a  matter  of  weeks." 
Word  of  hl8  poeltlon  hae  undoubtedly  been 
transmitted  In  one  way  or  another  to  Secre- 
tary Rusk  and  other  high  offlclala.  Presum- 
ably President  Johnson  Is  aware  of  his  esti- 
mate. 

Amid  the  high-pressure  drive  being  waged 
by  the  U.S.  military  for  a  large  new  com- 
mitment of  manpower  to  \netnam,  Thants 
poeltlon  assumes  new  slgnlflcanco.  He  Is  de- 
scribed aa  concerned  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  any  authentic  signs  of  an  American  diplo- 
matic offensive.  While  he  is  said  to  feel  that 
no  purpose  would  be  served  by  raising  his 
voice  anew  at  this  Juncture,  a  fatalistic  sense 
pervades  the  UN.  Barring  an  imusual  and  un- 
expected outcry  from  E>efense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  after  his  current  Journey  to  Saigon, 
there  Is  widespread  belief  that  the  military 
will  win  the  new  battle  of  the  Potomac 
(where  most  of  our  Vietnam  vlctortea  have 
been  won)  and  that  a  further  escalation  is 
near. 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  the  Pentagon 
establishment,  at  suggested  here  last  week, 

la  threatening  open  rebellion  against  the 
civilian  authority  If  Gen.  Westmoreland's  de- 
mands  for  manpower  are  rejected. 

At  the  same  time  the  men  who  should  be 
engaged  In  the  quest  for  new  peace  Initia- 
tives, such  as  Rusk  and  Presidential  aide 
Walt  Eostow.  who  emerged  anew  on  "Meet 
the  Press"  Sunday  as  braln-truster  In  charge 
of  mUitary  rationalizations  and  pubUc  seda- 
tion, show  no  disposition  to  ch&llen^  the 
deadly  cycle.  They  invite  no  reappraisal  of 
our  diplomatic  position.  They  profeaa  to  hear 
or  see  nothing  except  new  evil  on  the  other 
side.  Their  rhetoric  fumlshee  scholarly  Justi- 
fication for  continued  pursuit  of  the  dead- 
end course  outlined  by  the  generals.  The 
President  seems  determined  to  listen  to  no 
other  voices. 

Watching  Rostow's  bland,  luiinspired  Sun- 
day performance  on  Channel  4,  one  dreamed 
of  a  moment  when  Bi4r.  Johnson  would  call 
In  someone  like  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth 
along  with  Roetow  and  invite  them  to  de- 
bate their  poeitiona  In  hla  presence,  with  no 
time  limit.  One  even  wondered  why  the 
President  falls  to  listen  at  length  to  V  Thant 
in  such  a  setting.  But  perhapa  It  la  too  late 
for  such  medlative  exerctsee. 

Thone  who  have  conferred  wltb  >»«tti  re- 
cently do  not  depict  Thant  aa  the  recipient 
of  any  dramatic  new  information  to  sustain 
his  belief  that  a  bombing-halt  ta  the  key  to 
negotiations.  ITiey  report  only  that  he  be- 
lieves the  situation  is  unaltered  since  the 
time  when  he  declared,  in  reaponae  to  UN 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg's  assertion  last 
December  of  our  readinees  to  foUow  his 
counsel,  that  our  bombs — no  matter  how 
much  pumshment  they  Inflict  on  Hanoi  and 
environs— are  taflictlng  fatal  Injury  on  the 
prospect  for  peace  talks. 

There  is  coincidental  current  support  for 
U  Thant's  evaluation  In  the  news  from  the 
Stockholm  "international  peace  conference  " 
where  a  delegation  from  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Oong  put  forward  a  three-point 
resolution  calimg  for  an  end  to  the  bomb- 
ings, discourse  with  the  Viet  Cong  and  a 
return  to  the  Geneva  accords — but  avoided 
any  demand  for  a  unilateral  XSS.  withdrawal 
In  private  conversations  the  delegation  ac- 
cording to  Journalist  Sidney  Lens,  gave  the 
clear  impreeslon  that  there  could  be  early 
talks  if  the  bombings  ceased. 

U  Thant's  recurrent  streas  on  the  point 
reflects  his  view  that  a  grave  failure  of  U  S. 
diplomacy  is  a  miscalculation  of  Hanoi^  defi- 
nition of  "reciprocity."  Time  and  again  Dean 
Rusk  has  contended  that  our  bombers  wUl 
be  grounded  If  there  Is  a  "reciprocal-  ges- 
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ture  of  de-escalation  from  "the  other  side." 
But  Tbant  haa  patiently  tried  to  explain  on 
many  occaaions  that.  In  the  Judgment  of 
many  Aalana,  the  equation  would  be  yalld 
only  If  Hanoi  and  Moecow  aircraft  were 
bombing  U.8.  territory — or  even  Saigon. 

He  haa  alao  quietly  indicated  (at  the  rlalc 
of  being  branded  pro-Aalan  or  un-American 
by  the  Roetow  eet)  that  Hanoi  may  take  a 
certain  pride  in  the  capacity  of  lt«  people  to 
absorb  the  mounting  fury  of  U.a.  raids,  and 
that  the  refusal  to  negotiate  under  such  fire 
may  be  a  declaive  symbolism. 

No  doubt  Rortow  and  hla  strategic  bomb- 
squad  will  provide  the  answers  if  Mr.  John- 
son 18  troubled  by  the  report  that  U  Thant 
beUeves  the  road  to  negotiation  Is  still  open. 
It  will  be  explained  again  to  the  President 
that  only  our  growing  demonstrations  of  air- 
power  have  induced  any  feigned  mellowness 
in  Hanoi:  let  us  not  quit  while  we  are  ahead 
(as  we  aUegedly  have  been  so  often  before) . 

But  as  the  VS.  contemplates  another  con- 
signment of  young  men  into  the  blood- 
drenched  mire  of  Vietnam,  haunting  ques- 
Uons  remain.  Would  a  bombing-halt  (with- 
out any  elaborate  timetable  such  as  pro- 
posed by  eight  cautiously  critical  Republican 
Congressmen  yesterday)  be  more  hazardous 
than  another  escalation?  In  simpler  terms, 
have  Dean  Rusk  and  Walt  Roetow  exhibited 
any  wiser  gift  of  prophecy— and  sifbtler  un- 
derstanding of  Aalan  complexities— than 
XJ  Thant? 

Is  it  too  Ute  to  ask  such  questions?  Is  the 
only  remaining  subject  of  debate  how  many 
more  young  men  must  follow  those  who  have 
died  before  them  while  Saigon's  generals  play 
poUtical  games  for  private  power? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiacoMSiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1967 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
pendJJig  before  the  Governments  of  both 
Panama  and  the  United  States  is  the 
ratification  of  treaties  dealing  with  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  view  of  the  hearings 
on  this  matter  scheduled  next  week  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  I  believe  It  is  most 
timely  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  delivered  by  the  former 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.  Gov- 
ernor Fleming's  address  was  delivered  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Association  In  New 
Orleans.  La.,  on  June  3,  1965. 

I  believe  that  the  observations  of  Gov- 
ernor Fleming  regarding  the  history  of 
the  original  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  In  1903  and  his 
clarification  of  other  issues  relative  to 
Panamanian-American  relations  will 
prove  worthy  of  consideration. 

As  our  country's  highest  representa- 
tive in  the  Canal  Zone,  Governor  Flem- 
ing had  a  unique  opportunity  to  study 
the  situation  firsthand  and  observe  what 
Is  truly  in  the  best  interests  of  improved 
Panamanian-American  relations. 
Governor  Fleming's  address  follows: 
This  talk  tonight  will  not  be  a  technical 
discourse  on  the  Panama  Canal,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  engineering  achievements.  I 
am  cbntlntxally  amaaed — having  been  in  the 
tousineas  of  public  projects  for  quite  some 


time  and  knovrtng  of  the  pressupe  always  to 
buUd  It  smaUer.  build  It  cheaper,  eliminate 
thla,  and  eliminate  that— by  the  Tiaion  of 
the  men  who  designed  the  Canal  and  the 
technique  of  the  people  who  built  it.  And, 
from  a  viewpoint  of  some  experience  In  the 
management  of  governmental  operations,  I 
am  equally  amaied  at  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  people  who  operate  It.  It  is  a  complex 
operation  which  works  without  undue  clank- 
ing or  clashing  of  gears.  With  that  bow  to- 
wards the  technical  excellence  and  the  op- 
erational etBclency  of  the  Canal,  my  purpose 
today  is  to  let  you  Judge  why  the  Panama 
Canal  has  become  a  problem  and  to  give  you 
some  of  my  personal  ideas  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  I  will  oover  some  history,  trace  de- 
velopments of  tensions,  and  follow  this  up 
with  some  looks  into  my  own  individual 
crystal  ball.  Parenthetically,  we  have  much 
material  here  on  the  technical  and  financial 
aspects  of  the  operation  for  those  of  you 
who  are  Interested,  and  I  vrill  field,  after  the 
meeting,  any  questions  you  want  to  toss  for 
as  long  as  you  want  to  toes  them  I 

Now  for  the  ancient  history.  Two  active 
treaties  affect  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
United  States'  position  in  the  Canal  Zone.  A 
third  treaty,  never  ratified,  has  affected 
thinking  since  it  was  rejected;  It  is  present 
like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  at  the  banquet. 
Chronologically  these  treaties  are:  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  American  policy  on  an 
Isthmian  canal,  second,  the  Hay-Herr&n 
Treaty  with  Colombia  which  was  rejected 
and  is  now  the  ghost  at  the  banquet;  and 
third  the  Hay-Bunau  Varilla  Treaty  with 
Panama  which  Is  the  basis  for  our  presence 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  around  which  our 
disputes  with  Panama  revolve. 

In    the    Hay-Pauncefote    Treaty    of    1901, 
Great  BriUln  withdrew  from  her  Isthmian 
canal  programs  In  favor  of  the  United  States. 
In  return  the  United  States  agreed  that  it 
would  build  and  operate  the  canal  as  an  In- 
ternational public  utlUty  with  rights  of  tran- 
sit open  to  ships  of  all  nations  without  dis- 
crimination. I  consider  that  this  treaty  estab- 
lishes the  international  aspects  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal,  and  otir  scrupulous  adherence 
to  Its  principles  have  demonstrated  U.S.  pol- 
icy. The  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  negotiated  with 
Colombia   for   the   construction   of   a   canal 
through  Colombia's  Province  of  Panama,  was 
rejected  in   1903  by  the  Colombian  legisla- 
ture. This  triggered  off  reactions  both  In  the 
United  States  and  the  Province  of  Panama. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  Panamanians  re- 
volted, the  Colombians  claim  they  were  pre- 
vented  from  controlling  the  situation,   the 
United    States    recognized    the    Republic    of 
Panama  and  immediately  concluded  with  It 
the  Hay-Bunau  VarlUa  Treaty  of  1903.  Prac- 
tically as  soon  as  It  was  ratified  the  Pana- 
manians  began   to   attack  some   provisions. 
This  dlssatUfactlon   has   Increased   over  the 
years  until  this  Treaty  has  now  become  to 
the    Panamanians    a    bitter    festering    sore 
which  affects  all  their  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  They  feel  that  we  took  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  to  suppKjrt  this  tielief  they 
cite  two  facts:   the  first  is  the  Hay-Herran 
Treaty  never  ratified.  It  Is  Banquo's  ghost  at 
the  banquet  because  Its  terms  would  have 
been  more  favorable  for  Colombia  than  are 
the  terms  of  the  1903  Treaty  for  Panama. 
The  second  argxunent  cited  by  Panama  re- 
volves around  the  conditions  of  negotiation 
of    the    1903    Treaty.    Bunau    Varilla   was    a 
Frenchman  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Prench  canal  oompany  and  who  owned  stock 
of  that  bankrupt  company.  During  the  revo- 
lution he  had  been  designated  an  official  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  States  of  the  Pana- 
manian government.  When  Panama  decided 
that  It  was  time  to  negotiate  a  canal  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  RepubUc  sent  a 
delegation    of    negotiators    to    the    United 
States.  This  team  arrived  too  late:   Bunau 
Varilla    had    already    negotiated    the    1903 


Treaty.  Panama  dalms  thla  TVeaty  was 
presented  with  a  take  It  or  leave  It  attitude. 
They  took  it  and  hawe  been  Mwaplalnlng  ever 
since.  Panamaixlan  agitation  for  change  and 
American  resistance  can  and  have  become  a 
vicloxiB  cycle.  Some  circles  in  Panama  blame 
the  United  States  for  aU  of  Panama's  short- 
comings, and  some  circles  in  the  United 
States  react  unreasonably  to  gambits  which 
the  PnTntTTmninnji  openly  intend  to  be  provoc- 
ative. 


There  was  one  treaty  revision  in  1986.  and 
another  In  1955  which  met  many  Panama- 
nian desires  but  which  left  others  unsatis- 
fied. The  two  countries  went  further  along 
the  road  of  modifying  this  situation  In  the 
past  couple  of  years.  President  Chiarl  of 
Panama  visited  President  Kennedy  in  June 
of  1962  for  a  frank  discussion  of  our  rela- 
tionships. They  agreed  to  appoint  a  Joint 
Commission  of  two  representatives  of  each 
government  to  meet  to  discuss  problems  and 
seek  solutions  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  treaties.  "Ilie  former  American  Am- 
bassador to  Panama.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Parland, 
and  I  were  the  two  American  representatives. 
We  met  almost  onee  a  week  for  over  a  year. 
sometimes  oftener,  for  frank  discussions  of 
any  problems  which  the  Panamanians 
wanted  to  raise.  These  discussions  are  the 
basis  of  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  of  the 
Panamanian  side  of  the  disagreement.  I  am 
exposing  you  to  their  point  of  view,  not  be- 
cause I  agree  with  it  but  so  you  can  judge 
why  a  disagreement  exists. 

Panama  states  its  case  in  a  series  of  what 
they  call   "aspirations."  These  divide  down 
into  first,   emotional   and   nationalistic  as- 
pirations, and  second,  economic  aspirations. 
The    economic    aspirations    further    divide 
down  into  two  classes:   those  involving  the 
Canal   ItseU.  and  those  involving  Panama's 
geographical   position.  The   nationalistic  or 
emotional    aspirations    result    largely    from 
Panama's  frustration  about  the  sovereignty 
clause  m  the   1906  Treaty.  Briefly.  Panama 
wants  the  United  S.tates  to  recognize  that  It 
has    some    degree    of    sovereignty    over   the 
Zone.  It  wants  to  have  the  Panamanian  flag 
flown  Jointly  with  the  American  flag  In  the 
Zone-    it  wants   the  Panamanian   flag  with 
the  American  flag  as  a  flag  of  courtesy  on 
foreign  ships  transiting  the  Canal:  it  wants 
Panamanian    postage    stamps    used    In   the 
Canal   Zone  postal   system;    and   in   general 
Panamanians  resent  that  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion   spreads    rigjit    across    their    country 
Panamanians  do  not  take  these   emotional 
desires  llghtiy  and  have  built  up  a  terrific 
head  of  steam  overr  them.  Perhaps  as  a  result 
of   what   Panamanians   consider   long   frus- 
tration on  the  sovereignty  issue,  recent  pub- 
lic statements  have  become  stronger. 

Next  are  Panama's  economic  aspiration* 
involving  the  Canal  Itself.  Briefly.  Panama 
wants  a  greater  shake  of  the  assumed  profits 
of  the  Panama  Oanal.  We  now  pay  Panama 
Blightiy  under  «2  million  annuity  for  the 
Zone  and  for  the  Canal.  Panama  knows  that 
this  amount  Is  less  than  we  pay  for  other 
concessions  whldh  the  Panamanians  con- 
slder  less  valuable  to  the  United  States 
than  the  Canal.  And  our  present  orpanlM- 
tlon  presents  us  a  propaganda  liability  Tne 
Panama  Canal  Company  is  a  government 
corporatton  with  the  trappings  and  out- 
ward appearaneee  of  a  commercial  Amen- 
can  corporation.  Everyone  knows  that  an 
American  corporation  exists  to  make  money 
for  the  stockholders,  and  in  Panamanian 
opinion  the  United  States  has  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Oompany  a  corporation  which  is  max- 
ing  money  for  t»ie  United  States  Treasury. 
This  belief  U  not  confined  to  Panama;  it  » 
widely  held  aU  over  Latin  America.  And  » 
spite  of  aU  our  pubUc  information  effort* 
we  cannot  erase  the  Idea  that  the  PanaiM 
Canal  Company  exists  to  put  dividends  inw 
the  Treasury.  Otherwise  reasonable  MO 
thinking  people  who  have  d'sc"^^"*  ^^"^ 
problem   with   me   have    just   closed   tneu 
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minds  to  any  explanation  and  have  come  up 
with  the  statement  that  everything  was  all 
right  between  the  United  States  and  Panama 
until  the  United  States  formed  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  to  make  money  out  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Panama  wants  more  of  these 
assumed  profits.  And  as  a  subsidiary  eflTect 
Panama  wants  to  participate  in  various 
businesses  now  operated  by  the  Canal  Com- 
pany. Panama  knows  that  it  is  contrary  to 
American  policy  for  our  government  to  com- 
pete with  private  industry.  Panama  also 
knows  that  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
operates  retail  stores;  that  it  sells  and  serv- 
ices television  sets,  radios,  and  refrigerators; 
and  that  it  operates  a  repair  business  for 
privately  owned  vehicles.  Panama  thinks 
that  these  activities  compete  with  Pana- 
manian business,  and  Panama  wants  the 
United  States  to  cease  this  so-called  compe- 
tition. 

The  other  and  more  Imjjortant  class  of 
economic  aspirations  Involves  Panama's 
geography.  Panama  considers  its  geography 
as  one  of  its  principal  economic  assets,  and 
the  people  of  the  Isthmus  had  been  exploit- 
ing thla  economic  asset  long  before  the  1903 
Treaty  established  the  United  States  In  the 
Canal  Zone.  This  Isthmus  formed  part  of 
the  route  for  transp>ortlng  the  treasures  of 
Peru  to  Spain.  Steamship  companies  brought 
mail  and  passengers  to  one  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus, transported  them  overland  and  then 
embarked  them  again  on  ships.  The  Panama 
Railroad  was  completed  by  an  American 
capitalized  corporation  in  1855  and  for  years 
was  a  most  lucrative  Investment  paying  di- 
vidends of  about  17%  annually.  Present  day 
Panamanians  argue  that  the  American  posi- 
tion In  the  Canal  Zone  is  athwart  their  geo- 
graphical asset  and  denies  Panama  the  op- 
portunity of  profiting  from  it.  In  the  two 
treaty  revisions  of  1936  and  1955  the  United 
States  agreed  in  part  with  the  Panamanian 
contention  that  it  is  enUtled  to  enjoy  this 
geographical  asset.  Panama  argues  that  we 
have  been  slow  in  withdrawing  from  com- 
mercial operations  which  Panama  thinks  it 
■bould  do. 

C3olng  back  to  the  Joint  Commission  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  I  beUeve  that  we 
had  Improved  relationships  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States.  This  was  true  up  to 
August  1963.  But  between  August  1963  and 
January  1964  the  situation  deteriorated  to 
the  point  where  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
rtots  of  January  9th.  1964.  I.  of  course,  have 
inumate  knowledge  of  events  which  occurred 
during  that  time.  And  I  also  have  ecane  deep 
and  abiding  scars  on  my  soul  because  of 
events  which  I  do  not  think  need  have  hap- 
pened. Admittedly  my  views  are  biased,  but 
they  are  Informed.  I  think  that  one  reason 
for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  relationships 
was  that  responsible  Panamanians  began  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 
government. 

They  began  to  believe  that  somewhere  be- 
Between  the  local  level  where  we  were  try- 
tog  to  work  out  agreements  and  the  level 
M  President  Kennedy  who  had  agreed  that 
ne  would  seek  improvements,  solutions  were 
funning  Into  roadblocks.  I  do  not  think  that 
«"«  is  true,  but  certain  happenings  lent 
•ome  credence  to  this  Panamanian  belief 
M  one  example,  only  after  a  most  exhaustive 
l««»l  analysis,  we  had  made  an  agreement 
personally  approved  by  President  Kennedy 
«i  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags  in  the 
umt.  Shortly  after  we  started  to  implement 
u  I  was  sued  by  an  employee  of  the  Pan- 
Jffla  Canal  Company  seeking  to  enjoin  me 
irom  carrying  out  that  agreement.  The  suit 
»M  not  decided  in  favor  of  the  government 
lor  about  nine  months.  All  thla  time  I  was 
under  instructions  to  retrain  from  carrying 
°JJt  the  flag  agreement  to  avoid  prejudicing 
we  suit,  and  this  curb  endured  through  the 
"•-day  appeals  time.  Originally,  the  Pana- 
™nlans  had  accepted  this  challenge  of  Presl- 
wntial  authority  with  some  degree  of  un- 
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derstandlng.  But  before  tbe  final  ezplr&tton 
of  the  action,  they  were  beginning  to  ques- 
tion whether  we  Intended  to  carry  oat  that 
flag  agreement.  There  was  no  country  out- 
slda  the  United  States  affected  by  Pmi. 
dent  Kennedy's  assassination  mora  thaa 
Panama.  To  Panama,  be  appeared  to  be  the 
first  President  who  sought  to  see  their  pcdnt 
of  view,  and  his  assaasinatlon  was  a  tre- 
mendous emotional  blow  here.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  suspicion  that  solutions  were 
being  blocked,  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy seemed  to  Panama  a  loss  of  their  first 
and  only  real  friend. 

Other  actions  also  contributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  relations.  A  Panamanian  owned 
English  language  newspaper  devoted  Itself  to 
stirring  up  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  Some  Americans  got 
sucked  into  this  campaign  and  wrote  volum- 
inous letters  to  the  editor.  If  a  Panamanian 
did  not  reply  equally  provocatively  then  the 
editor  himself  replied  to  keep  the  contro- 
very  alive.  In  spite  of  everything  the  au- 
thorities could  de  we  could  not  get  those 
letter  writers  stopped,  and  they  succeeded  in 
working  up  an  excellent  climate  for  "Let's 
you  and  him  fight."  Panamanian  presidential 
politics  also  affected  the  situation.  Under 
their  Constitution,  the  President  could  not 
succeed  himself,  but  obviously  as  President 
he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  selecting 
the  coalition's  choice  as  a  candidate.  The 
former  president  could  not  decide  between 
three  leading  contenders  so  his  solution  was 
to  pick  a  fourth  man.  This  pleased  no  one. 
angered  the  three  leading  candidates,  and 
almost  resulted  in  a  blowup  of  the  govern- 
ment coalition.  This  all  set  the  stage  for  a 
small  demonstration  against  the  United 
States.  Such  demonstrations  have  long  been 
a  fact  of  Panamaman  political  life;  point  the 
finger  at  the  United  States  and  then  the 
domestic  hue  and  cry  dies  down. 

This  then  was  the  general  climate  when 
students  from  the  NaUonal  Institute  came 
Into  the  Zone  on  9  January  and  met  a  group 
of  American  students  In  a  highly  emotional 
situation.  A  demonstration  followed  in  Pana- 
ma and  got  completely  out  of  hand;  the 
Panamanian  authorities  would  do  nothing 
to  control  their  people,  and  Panama  had 
three  days  of  most  vicious  rioting. 

Now  that  brings  us  up  to  the  present.  In 
saying  we  have  problems  in  Panama  I  am 
not  like  the  proverbial  old  maid  looking 
under  the  bed  hoping  to  find  a  problem.  We 
have  them  and  they  aren't  going  to  go  away 
merely  if  we  Ignore  them.  There  are  obstacles 
In  reaching  solutions  to  those  problems.  The 
remoteness  of  the  Canal  Zone  from  the 
United  States  is  one  obstacle;  It  is  difficult 
to  arouse  Informed  Interest  even  though  the 
problem  Involved  here  is  of  great  importance 
to  190  million  Americans.  There  are  groups 
both  in  the  Zone  and  back  home  which  for 
reasons  of  principle  or  self-interest  resist 
changes,  and  there  is  emotionalism  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  America  haa  given  the 
world  a  tremendous  example  of  American 
Initiative  and  knowhow  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But 
our  performance  In  the  related  mission  of 
esUblishing  good  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor Panama  has  been  much  less  successful 
and  our  general  reputation  may  become  tar- 
nlshed  unless  we  Improve  thU  performance.  • 
There  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  I  have  mentioned  and  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  to  these  problems.  But 
to  my  mind  a  most  Important  single  thing 
we  must  do  Is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a 
responsible  Panamanian  government. 

President  Robles  of  Panama  U  a  man  of 
decision  and  has  demonstrated  his  desire 
to  cooperate.  President  Johnson  is  likewise 
a  man  of  decision,  and  his  statement  of  De- 
cember 18  Is  one  of  the  most  statesmanUke 
ever  nvade  by  an  American  President.  That 
statement  has  charted  a  new  United  States 
policy  toward  Panama.  But  we  still  have  a 


loi  to  do  to  flush  out  that  policy  statement. 
•ad  thla  will   require  sotne   sophistication. 
It  al0o  requires  that  we  raise  our  sights.  I 
atao   think    it   requires   that   we   take    some 
preliminary  actions  on  the  Amertoan  side  of 
the  fence.  There  are  certain  paradoxes  based 
etther  on  existing  law  or  In  ootrunonly  ac- 
cepted beliefs  about  the  Panama  Oanal  which 
m\urt  be  faced.  The  first  ol  these  lies  in  the 
poealblUty    of   a   conflict   between   the   basic 
law   governing  the   operation   of   the   Canal 
enterprise  and  the  essential  Intefests  0(f  the 
United  States.  Briefly,  the  law  which  set  up 
the  Panama  Oanal  Ccnnpany  requires  that  it 
be  operated  as  a  business  enteriMlse  and  im- 
poses  on   it   certain   financial   obligationa.   I 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  the  gods  of 
business  and  efficiency,  but  I  wUl  state  cate- 
gorically  that   sometimes  things   which   are 
good  for  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Oompejiy  can  be  moet  adverse  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other preliminary  action  Khruii<i   tM  an  Ob- 
jective determination  of  the  eosenttal  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  sotne 
which  have  been  advertised  as  essential  will 
not,  on   examination,  prove  to  be  easentlal. 
And  I  beUeve  that  other  interests  much  more 
essential  could  be  compromised  If  w«  take 
them  too  much  for  granted.  Another  jH'ellm- 
inary   action  should   be  to  initiate  a  cam- 
paign   of    public    discussion    In   the   United 
States  particularly  in  echelons  at  our  gov- 
ernment which  will  affect  our  ultimate  ac- 
tion. Those  of  us  close  to  this  problem  know 
oiir    present   situation    and    we    know   that 
preeeuree  and  tensions  are  mounting.  Kvery- 
one  wUl  be  better  off  from  some  open  dis- 
cussions rather  than  waiting  for  an  e^loslve 
situation    full    of    recrlmlnatlans.    And    the 
United   States    should    state    firmly   that    It 
will  protect  ite  employees  whose  eoonotnlc 
conditions    might    change   dus   to   poUtical 
factors  over  which  they  have  no  control.  One 
reason  Is  simple  loyalty  to  our  own  people. 
I  said   earlier  that  the  Panama  Canal   Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  successful  gov- 
ernment operation.  The  credit  for  that  Is 
due  to  the  people  who  are  now  operating 
and  maintaining  the  Canal.  Our  employees 
have  given  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
and  our  government  should  do  no  less  for 
them.   And   a  second  reason  Is  one  of  self 
interest  for  our  government.  We  liave  seen 
In  other  areas  of  the  world  the  results  of 
frustrated   resistance   to  moderate   changes. 
Such  frustration  Injected  Into  our  relations 
with  Panama  coxild  make  a  delicate  situation 
most  difficult.  Some  of  the  factors  leading  up 
to  January  of  1964  were  aggravate<l  by  the 
lack  of  assurance  of  our  employees. 

And  we  should  reaffirm  our  reepxMislblUty 
to  the  users  of  the  Oanal.  Our  operation  of 
the  Panama  Canal  as  an  international  public 
utility  carries  an  obligation  to  iiwure  that 
the  tolls  for  transit  are  Just  and  equitable. 
Years  ago.  these  toll  rates  might  have  been 
the  unilateral  responsibility  of  our  govern- 
ment, but  now,  as  a  practical  matter,  we 
must  consider  the  intepests  of  othera  and 
our  obligation  of  impartiality.  The  rates  are 
Important,  but  even  more  important  is  the 
fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  these 
rates  are  applied.  History  haa  many  examples 
of  local  authorities  using  their  geographical 
p>oeltion  to  Impose  tolls  as  a  means  of  levying 
tribute  or  plain  extortion.  Tht  authority 
which  controls  the  eetabllshment  and  col- 
lection of  tolls  in  an  Isthmian  canal  has  the 
power  to  play  God  vrith  the  users  of  that 
canal.  And  by  varying  the  tolU  according  to 
cargoes,  the  toll  setting  authority  coxild  be- 
come a  dictator  over  the  economies  of  South 
America.  Whether  thla  responsibility  is  spe- 
cifically stated  or  not  is  immaterial;  we  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  other  oanal  usera. 

But  the  most  Important  requisite  for  any 
solution  to  this  situation  is  the  cooperation 
of  a  responsible  Panamanian  government. 
And  here  I  stress  the  words,  cooperation  and 
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responslblUty.  Prior  to  JanuAry  1»64  and  far 
many  months  thereafter  we  had  nelth« 
cooperation  nor  re«pon«ibUity  In  the  Pana- 
manian government.  The  present  Pana- 
manian government  has  ahown  Its  desire  to 
cooperate.  But  we  must  understand  that 
what  It  can  do  la  Umlted  by  internal  poUU- 
cal  factors  which  it  must  resolve.  The 
Btrougest  of  these  Internal  poUtical  factors 
Is  the  long  held  belief  of  the  Panamanians 
that  they  have  been  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  discuss  Canal  issues  with  the 
United  States.  With  this  belief  anti-Ameri- 
canism can  be  and  often  is  whipped  up  al- 
most at  will  by  demagogues  across  the  border. 
In  order  for  the  Panamanian  government 
to  cooi>erate  with  us  it  must  have  some 
■hleld  against  this  vulnerability  to  dema- 
goguery.  I  think  providing  such  a  shield  will 
require  consideration,  sophistication,  and 
rather  dramatic  action  on  our  part.  If  there 
Is  any  one  place  in  the  world  where  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  system  should  be  a 
demonstrable  asset,  it  should  be  in  Panama, 
and  yet  we  do  not  now  have  a  demonstrable 
asset.  The  situation  now  Is  challenging  lis 
to  Doake  It  such  a  demonstrable  asset  and 
meeting  that  challenge  requires  that  we 
xaloe  our  sights  much  higher  than  we  previ- 
ously had  them  set. 
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LAWS  AND  KULB8  FOR  PUBUCATION  OF 
THB  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cook  or  I<Awa  or  thi  Vstttd  States 
Tm*  44,  SKcnow  181.  Conckessional 
Rkoobd;  uaxsaiatmn,  smx,  contents, 
Ai»x>  TSVKXK8. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Concres- 
siONAi.  Rrooan,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congbessional 
RxcoKO  semimonthly  durtng  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1896,  c.  23,  i  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttl*  44,  SicTTON  182b.  Same;  nius- 
tbations,  maps,  diacbams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Recosd  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
1936,  c.  630,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  CoucaESSioNAL  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfvOly  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rbcokd  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
f^itrfiTign  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
ttve  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
fecMlble,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
g*nin  follow:  Protnd«d,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Bxcxno  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
iNitea  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGEESsiowAL  RECORD,  In  7V4  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authariaed  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Recok)  shall  be  printed  In  6  »4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unoaual  Indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 


strictions do  not  ^ply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  Uteral  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specifled.  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
f\irnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  T>»btilar  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowlng  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
pubUcatlon  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fvirnlEhed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer   will    insert    the    words    "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrecttoTw.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  "and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Prot>ld6d,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congres*  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
noHAi.  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 


so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  m  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  jjosslble  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Hoiise 
to  the  other  In  alternaie  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recoios 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tlie 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Recou 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  li 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cott 
must  be  annotinced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legli- 
latures,  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  tbe 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OOciti 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  snj 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressiomu, 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  UjJi 
ptaragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plioe 
In  the  proceedings. 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recob, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  ta  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  Eubscrlptlons  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlimiin 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thiJ 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegfttei 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  plewe 
give  infonaatlon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  msj  1* 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


PRINTINO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  Uwful  for  the  Public  PrinW 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  iOJ 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extrscto 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  ?•'•* 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  there* 
{VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


CALIFOBMIA 

Pete  G.  Salamunovich.  Avaloo. 
Latirence  R.  Saldecke,  Crestline. 
Robert  A.  Lucas,  Jr.,  Dorrls. 
William  T.  King,  Dunsmuir. 
Ellen  L.  Prey.  Empire. 
Reuben  Haas,  Imperial  Beach. 
Jack  K.  Lewis,  San  Bernardino. 
Oley  E.  LltOe,  San  Pedro. 
Joyce  T.  Tumey,  South  Pasadena. 
Millard  M.  Fletcher,  Valley  Center. 

CONNECTICT7T 

Joseph  J.  Perrotta,  New  Britain. 

rLoamA 
George  H.  Howell.  Jr..  Port  McCoy. 
Mary  K.  Beck.  Jennings, 

GEORGIA 

Alton  R.  Ertzberger.  Bowersvllle. 

C.  Austin  Atkins,  Jr..  Smyrna. 

HAWAn 

Shlgeko  O.  Ishibashl,  Makawell. 

IDAHO 

Mildred  T.  Poland.  Athol. 
Gary  N.  Gunter,  McCammon. 

INDIANA 

Wendell  J.  Van  Riper,  Noblesvllle. 

IOWA 

Bruce  O.  Lueitt.  Baldwin. 
Delbert  W.  Floy,  Thornton. 
Mary  E.  Meggers,  Walker. 

KANSAS 

Morris  D.  Croxose.  Albert. 
Pay  E.  Roberts,  Council  Grove. 
Donald  C.  Zimmerman.  Oberlin. 
Donald  E.  Zeller.  Paxico. 

D.  Jay  Overocker,  Jr..  Protection. 

KENTDCKT 

Virginia  M.   Hendrlckson,   Pourmlle. 
Jesse  D.  Ward,  Midway. 

LOUISIANA 

Clarence  A.  Rousse,  Jr..  Buras. 

Irvln  R.  Gauthler.  Hessmer. 

Anthony   J.   Collette.   Krotz   Springs, 

MAINE 

Donald  A.  Hamilton,  Bar  Mills. 
Joseph  B.  Howell,  Ellsworth. 
William  J.  Flynn,  Raymond. 

MARYLAND 

Bugene  D.  Racz.  Henderson. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Peter  P.  0'C!onnor,  Barre. 
Bernard  J.  GrifBn,  BondsvlUe. 
John  S.  Poole,  Jr.,  North  Eastham. 

MICHIGAN 

Roy  P.  Leonardl,  Alpha. 
Gerald  P.  HoUaway,  Augusta. 


Urban  R.  Whalen,  Big  Rapids. 

Bertha  M.  Ktirtz,  Comlns. 

Edward    T.    Steinmetz,    Crystal    Falls. 

Beatrice  G.  Vatter.  Decker. 

Charles  I.  Heavllln.  Pennvllle. 

Margaret  L.  Esple.  Hanover. 

Mamee   L.  Davis.  Hickory   Comers. 

Gerald  L.  Veldman.  Hudsonvllle. 

Marvin  J.  Kirk,  Manchester. 

Lawrence  A.  Stachnlk,  Maple  City. 

Alfred  L.  C.  Pullen,  Marion. 

Evelyn  L.  Schoner,  Mecosta. 

Zane  P.  Miller,  New  Troy. 

John  J.  Steimel,  North ville. 

Geneva  E.  Smith,  Omena. 

Delos  R.  Griffin,  Oshtemo. 

Ruth  M.  Lawler,  Otlsville. 

Irene  A.  Simpson.  Presque  Isle. 

Robert  L.  See,  Romeo. 

Loy  H.  Roe,  Rudyard. 

Donald  J.  Urbaln,  Saint  Charles. 

Elanor  L.  Tanner,  Salem. 

T.  Gary  DeVar,  Waterford. 

Frederick  G.  Hamlin,  Watervliet. 

MINNESOTA 

Melvln  L.  Comeliussen.  Comstock. 
Louis  C.  Matter,  De  Graff. 
Arthur  H.  Blckel,  Dtmdas. 
Joseph  W.  Eallestad,  Frost. 
Kenneth  L.  Quandt.  Grand  Meadow. 
Lorn  P.  Knuth,  Sherbum. 
Lambert  J.  Hamerskl.  Winona. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Owen  E.  Medley.  Jr.,  Smith  ville. 
James  L.  Box,  Stewart. 
Doris  L.  Wilson,  Vossburg. 

MISSOURI 

J.  Ross  Reger,  Harris, 
William  G.  Carroll.  Hazel  wood. 
Ralph  C.  Martin.  Pacific. 
Donald  J.  Pasaka.  Slkeston. 

MONTANA 

Alverd  R.  Marcure,  Frenchtown. 
Lucille  T.  rujulller,  Ronan. 

NEBRASKA 

Evelyn  A.  Black.  Beaver  Crossing. 
Glen  V.  Severin.  Crete. 
John  J.  Cloidt,  Jr..  Plattsmouth. 
Ferris  C.  Preble,  Sidney.      . 
Edna  R.  Schufeldt.  Whitman. 

NEW    TOSK 

Robert  E.  McMahon.  Belfast. 
Victor  F.  Mann,  Jr.,  Harrison. 
Donald  P.  Havem.  NewtonviUe. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

James  M.  Bond,  Edenton. 
Thomas  W.  Britt,  Harrellsville. 
Elbert  L.  Llppard,  Kannapolis. 
Georgia  Anne  Wlnfleld,  Pantego. 
Lenward  E.  Thomas,  RoberBonvllle. 
David  B.  Wood,  Spring  Hope. 


James  R.  Speece,  Union  Grora. 
Alvin  C.  Blalock,  Warrenton. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Gordon  L.  Vaagen,  Taylc». 

OHIO 

William  E,  Lewis,  East  Sparta. 
Harold  H.  Hottle,  HUlsboro. 
Ruth  V.  KowalewsM,  Holloway. 
Harold  L.  Miller,  Mount  Cory. 

OKLAHOMA 

James  R.  Orr,  Antlers. 
Dona  L.  Smith,  Arkoma. 
Howard  A.  Bailey,  Porum. 
Edward  L.  Floyd,  Qulnton. 
Doyle  W.  Trlmm,  Stuart. 

OREGON 

Wilbur  L.  Shutes.  Boring. 
Quentln  B.  Vlegas,  Fossil. 
Thomas  F.  Tomlln,  Vemonla. 
WUllam  S.  Sullivan.  WUsonvllla. 

PUERTO    Rico 

Doris  Disdier,  PatiUas. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Elizabeth  M.  Logan.  Slatersvllle. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Robert  L.  O'Harra.  Florence. 

Mary  B  Schelder.  Hilton  Head  Island.    » 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Charles  R.  Swartz.  Wesslngton. 

TEXAS 

John  H.  Wood.  Dimmllt . 
Marie  B.  Toombe.  Maple. 

VERMONT 

Arthur  S.  Jones,  Shaftsbury. 

VmCINIA 

Rubye  R.  Turner,  Arvonla. 
Tnola  S.  Altlzer,  Bishop. 
Robert  L.  Leith,  Manassas. 
Margie  H.  Alexander,  Port  RepubUe. 
Bernard  R.  Mullady,  Springfield. 
Alonza  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  Tangier. 

WASHINGTON 

Lucy  L.  Currte,  Indlanola 
Delbert  R.  Hlrschel,  Latah. 
Eugene  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Medical  Lake. 

■WEST    VIRGINIA 

Sarah  I.  Kiger,  West  Liberty. 

WISCONSIN  J 

Harold  W.  Pechan,  Avoca. 

Arthur  N.  Hall,  ShiUlsburg. 

Mint  ow  thx  United  Statsb 

Marian  N.  Rossmllier,  of  Ocdocado,  to  b« 
Buperlntendent  of  the  mint  erf  the  United 
States  at  Denver. 


"World  Frieadsliips  Tkroagh  Fljing" 
Theme  of  Women  Pilots  at  Ninety-Nine* 
International  ConventioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 
Friday.  July  21.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  em- 
phasis in  today's  headlines  Is  on  hostil- 
ities in  the  world,  but  the  Ninety-Nines 
first  international  convention  brought 
together  women  pilots  from  12  diverse 
countries  on  five  continents.  The  signifi- 
cant sessions  in  Washington,  D.C.,  proved 
that  though  there  are  administrative  and 
political  differences  between  govern- 
ments, there  can  be  the  friendliest  of 
rapport  between  peoples.  The  gathering 
focused  attention  on  the  theme  "World 
Friendships  Through  Flying."  It  also 
spotlighted  the  exciting  progress  of 
women  in  aviation  since  1929,  when  the 
organization  was  founded  with  99 
charter  members,  to  the  3,000  members 
In  25  areas  of  the  earth  today. 

The  progress  was  dramatized  at  cere- 
monies in  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on 
July  1,  the  30th  anniversary  date  of 
Amelia  Earhart's  flight.  Thanks  to  Adm. 
Willard  Smith  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  CoBist  Guard,  the  delegates  had  the 
first  direct  broadcast  between  Rowland 
Island  and  the  United  States — via  radio 
from  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Blackhaw 
at  Howland  to  Honolulu,  then  by  satel- 
lite— Lani  Bird  II — and  telephone  to 
Washington.  First  Admiral  Smith  talked 
with  Capt.  Billy  Read  on  the  Blackhaw. 
Blanche  Noyes,  Betty  Huyler  Gillies,  and 
Jackie  Cochran,  all  past  presidents  of 
the  Ninety-Nines  and  stiU  actively  fiy- 
Ing — Blanche  Noyes  and  Betty  Gillies  are 
charter  members — spoke  with  Captain 
Read  and  tisked  him  to  transmit  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Ninety-Nine  Ann  Pellegreno 
who  was  approaching  Howland  Island  in 
her  Lockheed  Electra,  the  same  type 
plane  Amelia  Earhart  was  flying.  Captain 
Read  replied : 

She  Is  In  range  now.  Would  you  like  to 
Epeak  with  her  directly?   . 

And  from  her  plane  high  over  the 
Pacific,  Ann  talked  to  the  audience  sit- 
ting In  the  new  auditorium  In  the  Smith- 
sonian's Building  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology. It  was  Indeed  a  thrilling  climax 
to  months  of  planning. 

Commendation  is  deserved  for  Mrs. 
Fay  Gillis  Wells,  chairman  of  the  suc- 
cessful convention.  She  Is  receiving 
another  fine  token  of  her  service  in  that 
she  Is  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  years 
Amelia  Earhart  Memorial  Award  given 
each  year  in  honor  of  Miss  Earhart  to 
the  woman  who  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing   contribution   to    aviation    and    air 
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travel.  This  award  will  be  presented  to 
Miss  Wells  in  New  York  City  on  July  23. 
The  Ninety-Nines  contribution  to  1967 
International  Tourist  Year,  with  its 
theme  "Tourist  Passport  to  Peace"  Is  the 
"See  the  United  States  of  America  In- 
vitation Pblio."  Each  folio  contains  a 
proclamatiDn-lnvitation  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  and  the  representa- 
tives from  the  territories  noting  the  con- 
tribution by  women  pilots  to  the  progress 
of  aviation  and  inviting  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  visit  the  United  States  and 
his  State  or  territory  in  particular.  Com- 
missioner Walter  Tobriner  and  Gover- 
nors of  17  States  proclaimed  the  time  of 
the  convention — June  28  to  July  4 — as  a 
time  of  special  recognition  for  the 
Ninety-Nines.  Opposite  each  invitation 
in  the  folio  are  photographs  of  each 
State,  showing  its  variety  and  beauty. 
These  folios  will  be  presented  by  the 
Ninety-Nines  to  representatives  of  the 
governments  where  there  are  Ninety- 
Nines.  Pan  American  World  Airways  pro- 
vides the  shipping  and  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  is  coordinating  with  the  Ninety- 
Nines  for  proper  presentations. 

Six  of  the  overseas  Ninety-Nines  are 
now  on  their  cross-country,  getting-to- 
know-you  tour,  which  Is  taking  them 
through  Atlanta,  Nashville,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Wichita.  Phoenix, 
and  Los  Angeles.  They  will  return  to  the 
east  cop^t  via  a  northern  route. 

Three  of  the  pilots  flew  to  Miami,  the 
Bahamas.  San  Antonio,  Oklahoma  City. 
Wichita,  Denver,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Eight  of  the  overseas  Ninety-Nines 
competed  In  the  Powder  PufT  Derby,  tak- 
ing them  from  Atlantic  City  to  Martins - 
burg,  W  Va.,  Cincinnati,  Carbondale, 
and  Springfield,  HI.,  Tulsa,  Amarillo,  Al- 
buquerque. Flagstaff,  Palm  Springs,  and 
Torrance,  Cahf. 

The  rest  of  the  37  did  not  have  time 
to  remain  for  the  tours.  However,  after 
an  early  bird  breakfast,  sponsored  by 
Northeast  Airlines  at  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  on  July  2,  and  the  planting 
of  three  trees,  donated  by  the  Holly  So- 
ciety of  America,  22  overseas  Ninety- 
Nines  were  flown  to  Florida  as  guests  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. They  had  a  special  tour  of 
Cape  Kennedy  July  3  before  returning  to 
Washington. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
declared  accurately  in  his  official  state- 
ment: 

Few  groups  better  exemplify  the  spirit,  the 
zest,  the  adventure  of  travel  than  the  famed 
Ninety-Nines,  the  International  organization 
for  women  pilots.  Their  friendship  in  flying 
unites  their  skills  and  Interests  across  space 
and  time,  over  boundaries  and  barriers.  .  .  . 
As  they  enjoy  the  Discover  America  pro- 
gram, the  Ninety-Nines  will  be  far  more 
than  passive  spectators:  they  will  bring  many 
parts  of  the  world  with  them;  they  will 
strengthen  friendship  and  understanding; 
they  will  lift  our  spirits  high  In  "celling  un- 
limited" for  peace  and  good  will. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  participate,  with 
Najeeb  E.  Halaby,  former  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  Administrator,  John  W. 
Black,  Director,  U.S.  Travel  Service,  and 
David  Thomas,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
among  others.  In  the  recent  convention 
banquet.  Mrs.  Wells,  Storer  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  news  correspondent,  was  the  de- 
lightful toastmlstress,  at  this  banquet 
tribute  to  world  travel  and  world  friend- 
ship among  peoples. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  followed 
trails  that  took  him  far  from  his  hills 
of  home.  Friendly  natives  of  Samoa 
fashioned  a  path  for  him,  calling  it  •the 
Road  of  the  Loving  Heart."  In  this  man- 
ner they  told  Stevenson  of  their  love  for 
him.  Today,  as  In  that  era,  there  is  the 
need  for  the  understanding  heart.  Global 
air  travel — nonmilitary,  of  course — re- 
quires a  world  at  peace  in  which  to  de- 
velop; yet,  only  through  travel  can  a 
world  of  peace  in  the  sense  we  are  dis- 
cussing be  realized. 

The  Edrplane  reminds  us  that,  through 
living  together  as  neighbors,  peace  can 
be  achieved  and  held  fast.  An  enlightened 
citizenry,  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  world, 
as  neighbors,  will  make  certain  that  we 
each  perform  our  role  in  history  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  sense  that  we  are 
joined  in  the  hope  that  these  interesting 
and  Intrepid  women  pilots  have  sparked 
the  beginnings  of  world  friendships 
which  will  nuture  and  grow  over  the 
years.  As  Prince  Albert  said,  when  1967 
was  declared  "International  Tourist 
Year." 

Man  Is  the  thing  tha.t  counts,  and  uave! 
can  have  a  meaning  and  a  value  only  If  It 
Is  the  highroad  leading  to  more  beamy  and 
light  and  more  friendship  between  men  on 
this  little  planet  earth. 


CaptiTc  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragically, 
it  appears  that  the  plight  of  those  na- 
tions behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  as  severe 
today  as  it  was  8  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  establishing  Captive 
Nations  Week.  In  fact,  the  ideals  incor- 
porated into  Public  Law  86-90  .>;eem  to 
have  been  forgotten,  since  the  very  intent 
of  that  law  is  being  thwarted  by  efforts 
to  "build  bridges"  of  trade  between  this 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  which  is  presently  taking 
place,  it  seems  appropriate  for  Congress 
to  rededicate  itself  to  the  principles  of 
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the  original  resolution  which  placed  this 
body  on  record  as  opposing  peacefial 
coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  until 
the  nations  forced  under  its  blanket  of 
tyranny  were  set  free. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  apply 
this  noble  concept  than  to  turn  down  any 
efforts  to  increase  trade  with  the  Moscow 
govemment  so  long  as  It  persists  in  vir- 
tually enslaving  some  20  nations  as  well 
as  supplying  war  materials  to  North  Viet- 
nam, a  nation  at  war  with  the  United 
States. 

We  must  not  let  Captive  Nations  Week 
degenerate  into  a  forum  for  vague  and 
useless  commemorations.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  should  s>Tnbollze  a  call  to 
battle — an  active  battle  against  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.  A 
congressional  resolution  condemning 
East- West  trade  would  be  a  positive  step 
in  wirming  such  a  battle  and  would  prove 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world  that 
this  Nation  will  never  accommodate  the 
evils  of  commiuiism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  to 
set  aside  any  consideration  of  further  in- 
creases in  East- West  trade.  As  we  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week,  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  introduce  a  similar  resolution 
as  a  pledge  to  the  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  shall  never 
condone  or  support  In  any  way  their 
Communist  captors. 
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north  and  Ls  already  providing  a  large  force 
In  relation  to  the  size  of  Its  population. 

As  for  Mr.  McNamara's  hope,  after  his  visit 
to  the  war  zone,  to  achieve  a  better  balance 
In  numbers  between  the  support  troops  and 
the  ones  actually  doing  the  shooting.  It  does 
appear  logical  that  the  buildup  has  pro- 
ceeded at  such  a  pace  as  to  create  some  In- 
efficiencies In  manpower  use.  And  the  logis- 
tical machinery  has  now  been  to  a  large 
degree  been  set  up.  which  makes  this  the  ob- 
vious time  for  re-evaluatlon  of  troop  assign- 
ments. 

But  some  military  Informants  In  Saigon — 
who  for  obvious  reasons  don't  want  their 
names  divulged— think  their  boss  In  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  overly  optimistic  as  to  the  amount 
of  fat  that  can  be  trimmed  from  the  Ameri- 
can support  forces.  And  the  same  sources 
are  critical  of  the  Secretary's  proposal  to 
put  South  Vietnamese  civilians  In  rear- 
echelon  Jobs,  and  with  good  reason— It  does 
look  like  a  chancy  endeavor,  one  that  might 
Install  Viet  Cong  where  they  could  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm. 

It  Is  truly  remarkable  how  often  the  ideas 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  conduct 
of  this  war  nin  counter  to  those  of  military 
ofBclals.  This  continuing  disagreement.  In 
which  the  President  evidently  plays  the  role 
of  moderator.  Is  a  source  of  fearful  worry 
for  those  Americans — most  of  us — who  can 
make  no  pretensions  of  being  experts  on 
military  matters.  There'd  be  less  of  this 
worry  If  the  casualty  figures  weren't  mount- 
ing and  an  end  to  the  war  In  accordance 
with  our  nation's  commitments  were  In  sight. 


McNamara  and  Combat  Needs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  21,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "McNamara  and  Com- 
bat Needs."  published  in  the  Newport 
News,  Va.,  Daily  Press  of  July  18,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

McNamara  and  Combat  Needs 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
makes  it  sound  like  rather  a  simple  task  to 
Increase  the  number  oi  combat  troops  on 
toe  antl-Communlst  side  in  South  Vietnam 
without  (1)  mobilizing  the  reserves,  or  (2) 
whstaatlaliy  higher  draft  calls.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter, he  says,  primarily  of  putting  troops  al- 
ready over  there  to  more  effective  uses  and 
getting  our  allies  to  provide  more  men. 

The  latter  of  these  expedients  seems  the 
ewier  to  arrange:  at  least,  the  Saigon  regime 
»Ppears  to  be  In  a  mood  to  heed  Washlng- 
wna  desire  for  an  addition  of  100,000  men 
w  Its  mllitla  and  regular  army.  However, 
Mereu  still  be  the  problem  of  training  them 
JMln  gtlUlng  high  morale.  And  sharp  ques- 
ttooa  have  of  late  been  asked  as  to  whether 
wuth  ^^etnam  has  been  using  the  men  It 
■""My  has  In  imlform  with  sufficient  vigor. 

The  extent  to  which  added  assistance  can 
«  expected  from  our  other  alUee  depends 
^consultations  now  In  progress.  However, 
»« most  willing  source  In  the  paat  has  been 
*«a  Korea  which  faces  a  threat  of  ag- 
v^iOD  from  Its  Communist  neighbor  to  tha 


One,  Two,  Three  Strikei  You're  Out— 
When  Supreme  Court  Playi  Ball 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11,  1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
average  citizen  in  this  country  is  very 
concerned  about  the  direction  taken  by 
th«*  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  recent  deci- 
sions. I  know  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  received  letters  to  verify  that 
concern.  Seldom,  however,  have  I  read 
such  original  thought  depicting  this  con- 
cern as  in  the  following  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor by  Mr.  Joe  Cleveland  of  Peru,  Kans 
Mr.  Cleveland's  letter  was  published  In 
the  Sedan  Times-Star.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  a  moment  to  read  it  If 
the  matter  were  not  so  tragic,  it  would 
truly  be  hilarious.  It  calls  to  mind  that 
the  human  race  survives  through  our 
ability  to  perceive  humor  even  in  the 
most  serious  of  our  situations.  I  commend 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  hopes  that  It  will  produce  a 
thought — as  well  as  a  laugh. 
The  letter  follows: 

Letter  to  Editor 

_     ^,      „  PERtJ,  Kans. 

To  the  Editor: 

Here's  how  baseball  might  be  played  IX  the 
U.a  Supreme  Court  were  the  umpire. 
(Supreme  Court,  as  umpire.  In  parentheaea.) 

"And  now  our  national  anthem."  {We  wUl 
not  have  the  national  anthem  since  It  might 
Increase  team  pride  and  the  will  to  win.) 

Batter  hits  home  run.  (OutI  Batter  hit  hall 
to  right  field  instead  of  left.) 


Shortstop  commits  error  and  throws  his 
glove  to  the  ground.  (Shortetop  will  be  fined 
for  mentioning  God.) 

Batter  hits  two-bagger.  (Runner  must  re- 
t\irn  to  first  base  under  "one  man  one  base" 
rule.) 

Pitcher  throws  strike  (BaU!  Pitcher  had 
plotted  with  catcher  to  deceive  batter  lust 
before  making  pitch.) 

Perfect  double  play.  (Safe!  Double  play 
void  because  base  runners  were  not  notified 
previously  of  possible  double  play  attempt.) 

Second  base  steal  questioned  by  opposing 
team.  (Safe!  Must  always  protect  the  crim- 
inal.) 

Pitcher  picks  off  runner  at  first  base.  (Safe, 
Pitcher  discriminated  against  other  players 
by  throwing  to  first  base.) 

Pitcher  fakes  pick-off  play  at  third  base 
(Balk!  Take  home.) 

Game  called  at  end  of  six  innings  be- 
cause of  rain.  Team  B  wins  over  Team  A 
5  to  4.  (Team  A  Is  declared  winner  since 
Team  B's  manager  Is  religious  and  probably 
had  prayed  for  rain  so  he  wouldn't  lose  the 
game  In  later  Innings.) 

Job    Cleveland. 


Only  God*  and  Beasts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  21,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  available  to  Senators  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Columbia 
Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  on  July  18. 
The  editorial  dismisses  superficial  causes 
and  reasons  for  riots.  It  properly  focuses 
attention  on  the  real  culprits  and  brands 
them  "criminals  who  would  destroy  our 
right  to  coexist  and  progress  without 
conflict."  Those  who,  without  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  his  neighbor  and  fellow 
man,  loot,  destroy,  and  kill  should  not  be 
placated  but  should  be  rebuked,  deterred, 
and  prosecuted.  The  arguments  used  to 
justify  riots  could  be  used  to  justify  rev- 
olution by  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newark:  O.vlt  Gods  and  Beasts 
Only  two  kinds  of  beings,  said  Aristotle, 
can  live  outside  of  a  civil  society— gods  and 
beasts.  Men  are  not  gods.  Hence,  Governor 
Richard  Hughes  properly  said  of  the  Newark 
riots:  "The  line  between  the  Jungle  and  the 
law  might  as  well  be  drawn  here  as  well  as 
any  place  in  America." 

The  masses  of  criminal  humans  In  Newark 
had  become  not  gods,  but  beasts  of  the 
Jungle. 

They  murdered  fellow  human  creatures 
and  they  slew  freedom.  For  order  can  exist 
without  freedom,  but  freedom  cannot  exist 
without  order. 

As  usual,  there  was  the  cry  of  "police  bru- 
tellty."  But  lets  get  something  straight. 
Right  now.  The  moment  any  person— > 
no  matter  his  color— refuses  to  obey  a  lawfiU 
order  of  the  appointed  protector  of  our  social 
order,  he  becomes  the  brute;  he  compel* 
force  to  be  Inveighed;  he  transforms  a  con- 
flict of  opinion  into  conflict  of  physical  vlo- 
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The  rtotere  of  Newark  were,  and  we.  crtm- 
inii  »nd  Ml  abomlnatlQn  to  our  society, 
^rtunately.  the  noUon  of  rlottng  m  many 
of  our  Negro'  communltle.  «ro«  the  l^d 
ba»  become  a  fad.  It  la  easy.  Any  Idiot  can 
S^SsTa  not.  only  the  reasonable  man  can 
perform  the  hard  labor  neceesary  for  genu- 
ine Boclal  progress.  _-,«»- 
Once  again  we  hear  the  call  for  palUa- 
tive»_pro-houslng  measures,  pro-educa- 
Uon-whlch  have  aU  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  What  Is  urgently  required  Is  some- 
tmng  a  Uttle  more  simple:  a  return  to  the 
aiterauon  of  our  society  by  evolution  rather 

than  revolution.  

Revolution  destroys  the  very  system  we  ve 
created-*8  a  people-for  genuine  redress  of 
^vance..  A^  all  Americans,  not  only 
NeCToee  In  supposed  "ghettoe."  have  sufficient 
SlX^es  to'^^ev^lt.  Those  who  have  been 
economlcaUy  blessed  In  our  society  are  often 
frustrated  by  what  they  consider  to  be  un- 
lust"  taratlon.  Should  they  take  guns  m 
hands  concoct  Molotov  cocktails,  to  release 
their  frustration?  The  middle-class  of  Ajner- 
ica.  Negro  and  white,  suffers  as  much  (or 
more)  than  any  other  because  of  rising  tax- 
ation and  Inflation. 

Respect  for  the  law  as  the  primary  method 
of  change  In  our  society  U  utterly  essential. 
Stupidity,  violence,  extremism,  rioting  can- 
not be  made  proflUble.  If  they  are,  then  they 
become  the  primary  method  of  progress. 

Americans  must  reject  revolution  and 
brand  rtoteni  for  what  they  are,  criminals 
who  would  destroy  our  right  to  coexist  and 
progress  vrtthout  violent  conflict. 

Law  protects  minorities  and  creates  Jus- 
tice. Only  gods  and  beasts  xsan  callously  Ig- 
nore and  flaunt  the  law.  And  men  are  not 
gods.  


Opposition  to  Aatiriot  Bill 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALXFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  oi  the  Union  had  under 
conalderatton  the  blU  (HJl.  421)  to  amend 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to  Incite 
a  riot  or  other  violent  clvU  disturbance,  and 
for  other  purpoeee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  must  rise  In  opposition  to  the  so- 
called  antinot  bill,  HR.  421.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  I  feel  opposition  to 
this  Mil  is  warranted,  but  one  in  particu- 
larly especially  moUvates  my 'opposition. 
This  bill,  when  it  is  passed,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  that  It  will  pass.  wUl  have 
Uttle  or  no  affect  on  the  true  cause  of  the 
social  unrest  and  rioting  which  has  evi- 
denced Itself  over  the  last  few  years.  It 
ignores  the  true  cause  of  the  violence,  the 
looting,  the  kllUng.  These  disturbances 
are  a  symptom,  a  symptom  Indicating 
that  there  Is  something  frightfully  vsrrong 
with  our  society.  It  is  our  responslbUity 
to  Interpret  that  symptom  correctly  and 
accurately.  This  bUl  is  merely  a  patent- 
medldne  approach  to  the  problem  and 
does  not  treat  the  actual  causes  of  the 
social  sickness  in  otir  country.  The  true 
cause  of  this  tragic  problem  Is  extremely 
complex  and  requires  a  great  deal  of 
study  before  it  may  be  treated.  It  In- 
volves generations  of  Inferior  education 
subhuman  Uvlng  condlUons.  lack  of  job 


opportunity  except  In  the  most  menial 
and  lowly  flelda,  and  a  generally  degrad- 
ing and  hopeless  way  of  life.  It  is  the  sum 
total  of  these  conditions  which  creates 
the  setting  and  atmosphere  from  which 
riots  erupt.  It  is  mere  naivete  to  assume 
that  Stokely  Carmlchael  or  any  other  one 
of  the  radical  black-power  advocates 
possesses  the  power  and  is  so  accom- 
plished a  pubUc  speaker  that  he  can  by 
merely  addressing  a  group  of  people, 
bring  about  the  enormous  destruction 
which  we  have  witnessed  In  our  cities 

The  conditions  already  existing  in  the 
cities  themselves  must  be  such  that  those 
who  riot  see  violence  as  their  only  out- 
let for  frustration  and  anger.  If  these 
conditions  did  not  exist,  cries  of    black 
power"  and  "get  whltey"  would  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  As  long  as  these  conditions 
continue  to  exist.  It  does  no  good  to  re- 
move the  Carmichaels  for  they  are  not 
the  cause,  but  merely  a  symptom.  If  they 
are  removed,  others  will  surely  rise  to 
take  their  places.  I  reiterate,  as  long  as 
the  conditions  exist  there  will  always  be 
those  who  win  see  as  their  only  way  out 
the  path  of  violence  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  urge  others  to  join  them.  Our 
responsibility,  then.  Is  to  address  our- 
selves to   these  true  causes,   for  when 
they  are  properly  treated,  the  violence 
will  be  at  an  end.  and  until  they  are 
are  cured.  It  shall  continue. 

In  addition  to  this  primary  objection 
that  this  bill  attacks  the  symptoms  of 
the  problem  and  not  Its  causes.  I  have 
other  basic  objections  to  it.  Briefly,  I  be- 
lieve It  infringes  upon  the  rights  guar- 
anteed   to  every    citizen    by    the    first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  This  bill, 
although  It  attempts  to  avoid  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  by  excluding  the 
advocacy  of  ideas  or  expressions  of  behef 
from  its  definlUon  of  inciting  a  riot,  is 
still  In  contradiction  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  Interpretation  of  the  amendment. 
The  Court  has  consistently  ruled  that 
the  right  to  free  speech  goes  beyond  the 
"mere  advocacy  of  ideas  or  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  belief— Termlniello  against 
Chicago.  This  bill  also  violates  a  ba^c 
requirement  of  criminal   law  that  the 
Intent   and   the   criminal   act   must  be 
contemporaneous.    That    is,    a    person 
could  be  pi-osecuted  under  this  act  for 
committing  an  overt  act  inciting  a  riot 
years  after  he  crossed  the  State  bound- 
ary This  violates  the  due  process  clause 
of      the     ConstituUon— United     States 
against  Fox, 

HR  421  is  so  vague  that,  as  the  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O-Hara] 
has  pointed  out.  three  boys  fighting  over 
a  watermelon  could  constitute  a  riot  and 
be  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

In  addition,  no  matter  what  propo- 
nents way  to  the  contrary,  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  potential  danger  to  both  the  la- 
bor and  legitimate  clvU  rights  move- 
ments. As  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  a 
correspondence  I  received  from  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters: 

It  is  a  union's  business  to  advertise  griev- 
ances and  the  way  It  advertises  is  the  picket 
line  We  abhor  violence,  of  course,  but  some- 
times It  do««  occur  due  to  the  extreme  anti- 
union feelings  that  a  picket  line  often  gen- 
erates. Therefore,  this  bUl  could  apply  to 
labor  union  organizers  who  clearly  do  cross 
state  lines  with  the  intent  to  set  up  a  picket 
line  with  the  knowledge  that  a  pubUc  dis- 


turbance la  always  a  poMlblllty.  They  would 
be  affected  by  thla  law  even  If  they  were  not 
the  direct  cauae,  nor  even  at  the  scene,  of 
the  disturbance. 


I  should  Uke  to  note  that  the  AFLr<:iO, 
Teamsters,  and  United  Mine  Workers  all 
oppose  this  bill  aa  a  potential  danger  to 
them  In  pmrstrtng  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  their  members.  The  same  sort 
of  dangers  are  contained  in  this  bill  in 
regards  to  civil  rights  activity.  Unfortu- 
nately, violence  la  always  a  possibility  in 
organizing  people  to  fight  for  a  better 
life.  "Hiis  bin  would  leave  conscientious 
civil  rights  organizers  subject  to  prose- 
cution for  violence  which  they  did  not 
Intend,  since  the  bill  makes  no  distinction 
between  one  who  urges  his  listeners  to 
riot  and  one  who  speaks  before  a  hostile 
audience  which  Is  inclined  to  riot  against 
him. 

I  must  also  note  my  amazement  at  the 
actions  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
on   every    occasion    In    the   past    have 
stanchly  defended  the  doctrine  of  States' 
rights  and  now  desert  it  when  it  Is  in 
need.  This  act  represents  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
local  law  enforcement,  an  area  which  I 
am  under  the  Impression  has  been  re- 
served to  the  States.  I  am  sure  that, 
whatever  else  those  communities  which 
have  been  blighted  by  riots  have  lacked, 
they  have  not  lacked  sufficient  laws  and 
regulations  against  violence.  Our  local 
authorities  have  done  an  intensive  and, 
In  most  cases.-  admirable  job  of  bring- 
ing to  justice  those  who  have  commit- 
ted acts  of  violence.  I  do  not  see  where 
they  lacked  authority  in  their  operations. 
And  yet,  we  are  told  that  we  have  a  duty 
to  enter  into  this  area  of  government 
heretofore  reserved  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. It  seems  significant  that  to  this 
date  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  colleagues 
whom  I  have  contacted  have  received 
any  pressure  whatsoever  from  our  local 
law  enforcement  officials  to  see  that  this 
law  is  passed.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
is  an  encroachment  of  power  which  \s 
not  warranted. 

And  what  would  I  offer  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  H.R.  421?  I  would  offer  a  renewed 
and    vigorous    recommitment    to    those 
programs  which  are  working  to  alleviate 
those  conditions  which  lie  at  the  actua^ 
root  of  violence  and  destruction.  What 
Is  needed  is  increased  commitment  to  the 
education  of  the  residents  of  our  ghettos 
increased  commitment  to  the  opening  ol 
job  («>portunitles.  increased  commitment 
to  providing  adequate  health  faciUUes 
and  housing,  and  a  general  commitment 
to  the  creation  of  an  environment  In 
which  these  people  can  develop  a  sense 
of  participation,  svifflciency.  and  hope. 
This  is  where  our  commitment  must  ue 
If  these  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence are  to  be  prevented. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  reiterate  that 
this  bill  will  not  solve  the  problem  oi 
riots,  but  will  only  represent  an  Inirln^e- 
ment  of  constitutionally  guaranteed 
rights.  It  will  endanger  the  legitimate 
activities  of  labor  unions  and  cinl  rights 
organizers.  It  Is  a  further  encroachment 
on  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  States 
under  the  Constitution.  Gentlemen,  i 
urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  opposiUon  to 
this  unneeded,  ineffective,  and  constitu- 
tionally questionable  bill. 


Jiihj  21,  1967 
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The  Re^  Role  in  ^Tietoam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VTRCIKXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  21.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Red  Role  in  Vietnam." 
written  by  Raymond  Moley.  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Lynchburg.  Va.,  News  of 
July  20,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Red  Role  tN  Vietnam 
(By  RajTnond  Moley) 

While  Americans  may  weU  rejoice  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  performance  In  the  Middle 
East  has  so  far  met  with  embarrassing  frus- 
tration, they  should  temper  their  elation  by 
considering  the  Russian  role  In  Vietnam. 
For  without  the  massive  and  continuing 
Soviet  aid  to  our  enemies  there,  our  mm- 
tary  effort  would  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted many  months  ago.  Instead,  our  forces 
are  meeting  ever  stronger  resistance,  our 
casualties  on  land  and  In  the  air  are  mount- 
ing and  our  commanders  are  demanding  mas- 
sive reinforcements. 

Almost  every  week  the  dispatches  tell  us 
that  some  new  weapon  has  appeared  on  that 
bloody  scene,  and  Hanoi  Is  more  confident 
than  ever  that  It  can  win  without  nego- 
tiation. 

The  decisive  factor  In  the  strengthening  of 
North  Vietnam  Is  the  stream  of  Soviet  cargo 
ships  that  is  pouring  supplies  that  arm  our 
enemies,  kill  our  fighting  men  and  bring 
down  our  planes. 

Late  last  year  tlie  Applied  Physics  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Washington  at 
SeatUe  published  a  most  significant  and 
thoroughly  documented  survey  of  Russian 
merchant  shipping.  In  the  course  of  this 
detailed  report,  reference  Is  made  to  the 
part  played  by  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  In 
bringing  war  materials  to  North  Vietnam: 

"At  least  26  Soviet  ships  have  brought 
Tanous  kinds  of  material  aid  Into  the  ports 
of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  In  the  last  year. 
Some  of  these  ships  have  made  more  than 
one  appearance.  Because  of  the  shallow 
Uraft  In  the  North  Vietnamese  ports  only 
fairly  small  Russian  ships  have  been  used. 
Most  of  the  ships  are  dry-cargo  ships  ranging 
from  3,000  to  11.000  gross  tons  and  sailing 
mainly  from  Odessa. 

"The  Russians  are  using  the  'Nikolaev'  dry- 
cargo  carrier  quite  frequently  between  Odessa 
wd  Haiphong.  This  ship,  like  the  'Poltava  ■ 
has  exceptionally  long  hatchways  and  could 
canr  ballistic  missiles.  American  military 
'•ources-  admit  that  at  least  two  such  dry- 
<»rgo  ships  are  regularly  arriving  in  Hai- 
pnong,  but  have  not  revealed  what  cargo 
Uiese  ships  are  carrying. 

■Oil  is  being  shipped  to  North  Vietnam  in 
tte  small-tonnage  tankers  of  the  'Kostroma' 
Class  (8.229  gross  tons) .  At  least  three  tankers 
«  this  class,  the  'Kostroma,'  the  'Komsomol' 
Uti  the  'Potl.'  as  well  as  a  smaUer  tanker 
^egorsk'  (3,330  tons) ,  are  regularly  supplv-' 
»?  Haiphong  with  Russian  oil. 

"According  to  Russian  radio  broadcasts  the 
SOTlet  Union  is  supplying  North  Vietnam  all 
types  of  cargo  with  Its  merchant  fleet.  Such 
•qulpment  Includes  coal,  fertUlzer.  sulphates, 
•■.marine  engines,  machine  tools,  dump 
*»>*8  and  llfung  cranes  of  up  to  18  ton* 
opacity.  No  doubt  the  Russian  aid  vl»  the 
*a  lanes  wUl  Increase  In  the  next  few  montha 


to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  shlpa  flying  the 
British  flag  which  have  In  the  past  been  the 
main  oarrlers  In  the  North  Vlotnameec  trade." 

PoUowlng  that,  the  report  lists  the  names 
of  the  Russian  ships  engaged  In  this  deadly 
trade. 

Once  more,  without  risking  the  life  of  a 
single  Russian  soldier,  the  Soviet  Union  la 
oontributing  to  our  loasec  and  frustrating  our 
efforts  to  save  Southeast  Asia  from  Commu- 
nist control  and  to  ke^  open  access  by  the 
free  world  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  demand  of  our  generals  for  relnforce- 
mente  emptvasizes  our  deficiency  In  shipping. 
Two  out  of  three  troops  go  by  sea,  and  98  %  of 
material.  The  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  of  Uie  Navy  has  performed  miracles 
In  the  past  year  and  can  handle  additional 
troops  and  their  equipment. 

The  building  of  great  ports  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  cut  the  waste  that  has  characterized 
the  i>ast  use  of  war  shipping.  But  we  have 
already  broken  166  dry  cargo  ships  out  of  the 
mothball  fleet,  and  we  are  dangerously  near 
the  bottom  of  that  reserve.  It  Is  very  costly 
to  put  those  old  shlpa  into  service,  and  their 
history  has  been  one  of  breakdowns  at  sea 
and  long  tows  to  port  for  repair.  That  means 
delay  and  upsetting  of  plans. 
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or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  science  and 
teclanolog>'  have  given  modem  man  vast 
powers  to  alter  the  natural  environment. 
To  use  these  powers  without  careful  con. 
sideration  of  the  ecological  consequences 
and  without  a  lively  respect  for  nature  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  committing  a  series  of 
costly  and  damaging  blunders. 

This  and  other  notable  insights  are 
expressed  forcefully  In  a  recent  article 
by  Michael  Frome.  The  article,  taken 
from  the  spring  1967  issue  of  the  George 
Washington  University  magazine,  fol- 
lows. I  include  also  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author  which  accompanied  the 
article: 

A  Conservation  Ethic 
(By  Michael  Frome) 

The  controlling  force  in  the  lives  of  the 
ancient  Cherokee  was  a  natural  religion. 
Every  animal,  stone  and  tree  was  believed 
to  have  its  own  spirit  and  a  particular  reason 
for  being.  Ceremonials  were  devoted  to  ful- 
fillment of  man's  role  in  the  grand  design 
of  the  universe.  The  Green  Corn  Dance,  for 
Instance,  was  a  two-week-long  thanksgiving 
celebration  held  in  the  seventh  moon,  when 
the  first  corn  ripened  and  became  fit  to  eat. 
Enemies  were  forgiven,  fires  extinguished, 
and  new  fire  kindled  by  the  shaman,  or 
priest,  then  fires  were  ht  on  each  family 
hearth.  The  first  fruits  were  deposited  in 
the  council  house  for  the  poor,  who  might 
otherwise  have  no  corn  for  winter.  On  the 
main  day  no  voices  were  heard  until  night- 
fall, when  the  whole  town  assembled  to 
watch  the  shaman  sacrifice  the  new  fruit, 
express  thanks  for  the  sweet  beneficence 
of  earth,  and  pray  for  the  spirits  to  bless 
the  corn  and  meat  during  the  year. 

Searching  farther  back  into  the  history 
of  man  on  this  continent,  one  finds  the 
people  known  as  Wandering  Hunters,  who 
crossed  the  dry  land  passage  of  the  Bering 
Strait,  had  few  Impersonal,  artificial  Instru- 


ments to  cloud  their  views  of  natural  forces. 
Their  movements  were  Intimately  rtf  ated  to 
the  Pleistocene  climatic  swings — vast  natural 
pulsations,  Uke  the  beating  of  a  pump,  the 
heaving  of  a  Ma.  the  throbbing  of  a  heart, 
stirring  Ufe  within  tbousaods  ot  mUes  of 
shifting  ice  fronU.  driving  Ufe  southward 
with  ley  winds,  drawing  it  north  as  oold  and 
dampness  were  replaced  by  warmth  and 
drought.  Those  people  could  fael  the  rhythms, 
the  cycles,  the  continuum  between  the  hours 
of  their  Uves  and  centuries  of  time.  Their 
early  rituals,  dances.  lustraUons.  ceremonial 
hunts— these  natural  expressions  botmd  the 
generaUons  with  the  stars  and  seas  and  all 
Uvlng  things. 

In  contrast,  within  the  past  century,  even 
the  past  half-century.  Americans  have  moved 
rapidly  into  a  sheU  of  artificial,  mechanical 
Insulation.  We  have  loet  touch  with  our  sur- 
roundings and  the  essence  of  creation.  We 
ascribe  to  science  and  engliieerlQg  the  high- 
er, of  aU  talents.  We  are  oondiUoaed  to  ac- 
cepting the  generatcw  and  computer  as  the 
source  of  blessings,  and.  It  is  assumed  what- 
ever problems  one  devises  the  other  wUl  re- 
solve. As  for  nature  it  must  be  harnessed 
managed,  improved  upon,  reshaped,  never 
left  to  its  own. 

Thus  we  are  welcome  to  overexplolt  and 
pollute  the  environment,  to  Invade  without 
discipline,  to  construct  buUdlngs  and  cities 
along  known  earthquake  fault  lines  and  in 
flood  plains,  to  unleash  Immense  mining  ma- 
chinery with  foreknowledge  that  It  will 
destroy  mountains  and  rivers.  In  the  event 
of  damage  to  our  civUlzatlon,  we  are  geared 
to  anticipate  that  engineers  and  lli^tless 
public  funds  will  put  the  pieces  together- 
to  be  knocked  askew  once  more. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  replace  a 
natural  environment  with  a  synthetic   one 

and  th  w  ^  ^"^^^^  '-he  polar  regions 
and  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean,  altertne 
the  ecological  balance  In  the  remotest  cor? 
ners;  but  why  not,  when  we  are  presently 
preparing  to  devour  the  riches  of  the  sea  as 
we  already  have  those  of  the  land? 

Why  not,  Indeed,  when  Federal  agencies 
which  are  supposed  to  express  the  pubUc 
conscience,  are  outdoing  each  other  with 
programs  to  advance  the  synthetic'  I  wlU 
cite  the  energetic  aspiraUon  of  a  branch  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Ser%-ice  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  poison  the  populaUon  of 
coyotes  and  other  predators  Into  extincUon 
in  behalf  of  the  sheep  industry  and  Its  own 
self-perpetuation.  Where  the  predators  are 
virtually  gone  and  rodents  have  spread  this 
agency  Is  now  promoting  artificial  rodent 
control.  Wlien  the  rodenu  axe  gone  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  It  will  be  something  else 
with  the  controllers  employing  a  new  labor- 
atory creaUon.  a  new  machine,  a  new  man- 
agement approach  Intended  to  render  the 
atmosphere  more  antiseptic  and  sterile 
Along  the  way  they  are  certain  to  place  Into 
use  the  insecticide  heralded  In  National 
Wildhfe  as  the  kind  that  destroys  only  the 
"bad"  bugs  while  leaving  the  "good"  hues 
unscathed.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  robbing  the 
earth  of  much  of  its  interest  and  attracUve- 
ness.  We  are  robbing  man  unborn  of  the 
spiritual  re-creation  derived  solely  from  na- 
ture's own  resources  and  handiwork— but 
alas,  unlike  the  primitives,  who  felt  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  design  of  eternity  we 
are  unable  to  project  beyond  cur  own  fleet- 
ing period. 

Emerson  defined  the  true  conservation 
ethic  as  a  concept  of  mortality  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  spirit.  "To  the  poet 
to  the  philosopher,  to  the  saint,  all  things 
are  friendly  and  sacred.  aU  days  holy  all 
men  divine.  "  he  wrote.  "For  the  eye  U  fast- 
ened on  the  life,  and  slights  the  circum- 
stance. Every  chemical  subsunce,  every  ani- 
mal in  its  growth,  teaches  the  umty  of  cause, 
the  variety  of  appearance." 
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Consenratlon  U  both  a  science  and  a  pbllo- 
K>phy.  but  the  latter  la  esuentlal  to  the 
ronner.  It  1«  true  that  conservation  In  IM 
modem  technical  application  repreeente  the 
means  of  protecting  and  renewing  ample 
natural  reeources  for  the  matertal  needs 
of  human-kind.  Without  It.  the  unlimited 
survival  of  the  species  can  hardly  be  assurea. 
But  there  Is  the  older  form  of  conservation, 
more  comprehensive,  patient  and  l^"ec- 
tual.  As  Prof.  Arnold  Henry  Guyot  of  Prince- 
ton wrote  one  century  ago.  the  natural 
scientist  must  be  a  philosopher  as  wel  ,  and 
the  source  of  his  philosophy  ^^'^  '^^\°1 
earth,  with  all  Its  -nivlng  tribes  of  the  watera 
and  the  land"  fulfilling  their  purposes  and 
preparing  for  other  developments  beyond 
them. 

Lacking  this  rounded  approach,  conserva- 
tion  falls   short   of   serving   Its  full   obliga- 
tion. C3onslder  the  scientific  aspect  alone  as 
discovered  and  defined  early  In  the  centujj 
by  Glfford  Plnchot.  "CSonaervatlon.    he  wrote, 
"i  the  foreslghted  utilization,  preservation 
and/or  renewal  of  forests,  waters,  lands  and 
mlnerala.  for  the  greatest  good  of  «»•  Sff  *; 
est   number  for  the  longest  time.     This   is 
valid  as  far  as  It  goes.  Plnchot  In  his  chosen 
field  of  forestry  Instituted  a  system  of  plan- 
ning   and   management    where   only   P^^" 
lessless  had  prevailed  and  his  ^^^^^l^J^ 
Influence  was  felt  In  much  broader  spl^^es 
of  land  use.  But  the  tragedy  Is  that  he  un- 
toowlngly    sired    a    school    o^^^^Z^    of 
engineers    who    have    too    Uttle    grasp    ol 
ph^oeophy  or  appreciation  of  t^e  hum^- 
iles.  Impelled  by  their  training  they  must 
forever     demonstrate     man's     conquest     ol 
natJre:  they  despair  at  vestiges  of  Prtmevaa 
land   left  "idle."   when   such   land   can   he 
managed. 

Thus  at  times  the  poorest  performers  m 
conservation    are    not    necessarily    tbe  J '[ee 
enterprise  profiteers,  but  the  management- 
rSndSd  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  for  one^  con- 
^cei    that    the    waters    of    the    Colorado 
River,    already    harnessed    on    most    of    Its 
coursi,  are  being  utterly  wasted  because  toey 
flow  f^ly  and  untamed  through  the  Gr^d 
Canyon.  Plnchofs  own  agency,  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  cannot  stand  to  have 
»   scrawny   forest   of   virgin   lodgepole   pine 
U^rSii^e  Selway-Bltterroot  WUderness 
S^ntana   without  tbe   t>l««^g   of  ^us- 
talned-yleld    harvest.    The    National    Park 
S^lce    has    Joined    a    senseless    political 
^mt  tTgut  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
tmh  i^  and  over-sized  campgrounds  and 
S^*^  this  finest  wilderness  of  Eastern 
j^Acs,  into-by  the  word  of  one  oflte  own 
official.—  "playground."  The  TennesseeVal- 
ley  Authority,  which  has  the  kind  of  power 
i«   comprehensive    regional    design    which 
Plnchot  envisioned,  feels  obsessed  with  the 
need  to  pour  one  concrete  dam  after  another 
w^th^r^eeded  or  not,  destroying  beautUul 
mountain    streams    and    thrusting    smoke- 
stacks and  factories  on  pastoral  valleys. 

The  ultimate  effects  on  the  land  a^ J*" 
inhabltente  are  fearful  to  anticipate.  With- 
out a  more  firmly  estebUshed  «=onB«rvatlon 
ethic   we  are  not  equipped  to  undertake  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  Of  the  sea  or 
exploration  of  the  lunar  »^»<;«;  "^.f^^^ 
cally  and  technically,  we  have  the  skills  to 
^ove  in  any  direction,  but  the  Intellectual, 
Sor^  laid  spiritual   levels  lag  behind.   We 
need  to  reach  the  point  where  the  tome^f* 
mining  machines  are  controUed  and  scaled 
down    and  so  too  the  shlp-bome  machines 
used  in  hunting  whales— perhaps  I  should 
say  mining  of  whale»-on  the  high  seas;  Mid 
so  too  pesticides  must  be  controUed  In  order 
to  sustain  the  cycle  of  all  life  on  earth^We 
need  to  take  serious  stock  through  ecological 
reeearch    of    where    we    have    been,    what 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  the  nati^al 
balance,  and  what  measures  must  be  taken 
to  assure  our  future. 


The  fact  Is  that  we  now  have  the  power 
to  effect  changes  In  the  total  environment  o4 
man  It  Is  also  possible  that,  before  we  learn 
the  full  extent  of  this  power,  we  may  com- 
mit blunders  that  Injure  the  entire  human 

'^or  example,  more  than  half  the  fuel  ever 
burned  by  man  has  been  burned  In  this  cen- 
tT^  consequently.  It  appears  "^ely  that  toe 
S^n  dlo=ide  content  of  the  atmosphere 
^  increased  by  at  least  10  Percent  In  this 
period  and  that  the  gas  Is  being  released  Inte 
the  atmosphere  more  rapidly  than  It  can  be 
absorbed  by  green  plants  or  dissolved  to  toe 
oceans  and  eventually  precipitated.  Now  toe 
^y  reason  the  earth's  atino^phere  contains 
oxygen  for  us  to  breathe  (and  oxygen  to  bura 
Stuels)  U  that  It  IS  constantly  glv«iofl 
by  green  plants.  Should  we  reach  a  potot  at 
which  toe  rate  of  combustion  «ce«d8  toe 
rate  of  photosynthesis,  toe  oxygen  content 
S  the  aLoephere  must  start  to  decrease 

we  c^^ot  afford  to  surrender  endless  mU- 
Uons  S  acres  of  photosyntoeslzing  vegeta- 
tion by  building  concrete  bl8»i^»y\, ^^15^' 
torles  that  consume  more  oxygen.  Neverthe- 
1^  our  government  Insists  upon  thrusting 
l^ust^  on  toe  peoples  of  Africa  and^uth 
America,  and  on  those  of  Appalachla  and  the 
^an  reservations.  This  country  may  be 
wen  established  as  toe  global  /ountalnhead 
of  sclTnce  and  technology,  but  In  such  moves 
?^ere  ^  not  the  slightest  consideration  of 
iSe  science  of  ecology.  Nor  Is  there  any  ap- 
plication of  human  engineering,  considering 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  rare  and  dwln- 
minglpecTes  of  humankind,  the  free-spirited 
people,  whose  ways  we  should  conserve  and 
study,  rather  than  desuoy. 

In  summary,  we  have  always  been  gov- 
erned and  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
nTtm^l  laws  that  controlled  toe  Uves  of 
primitive  peoples,  and  that  ^111  control  toe 
Uvea  of  wild  animals  and  wild  plants,  we 
need  to  replenish  air  and  water.  We  need  to 
m^nteln  toe  soU  nutrient  cycles  that  are 
b«dc  food  production.  In  this  age,  we  now 
nt^  to  fatlom  controls  of  Papulations^ 
•Tnd  rate  of  growth.  We  need  to  recognize 
toat.'^^plL^e  ingenuity  Of  automation 
ind  electronics,  whether  apphed  to  agricul- 
ture transportation  or  communlcatioM, 
whek  the  generator  falls,  man  must  revert  to 
toe  day-and-night  cycle  and  we  need  to  ap- 
preciate and  understand  It  more. 

But  these  are  material  questions.  Man. 
above  all.  Is  a  creature  of  InteUect  and  a 
spiritual  b«lng.  The  furtoer  we  move  from 
the  natural  ways  of  our  ancestors,  the  more 
we  should  safeguard  the  slender  primeval 
places  as  fountains  of  sustenance  and  re- 
newal to  toe  soul. 


loined  toe  American  Automobile  Association 
as  R  writer  and  pubUclst,  where  he  found 
himself  traveling  and  writing  about  con- 
servation and  beautification  as  well.  He  says 
that  "travel  and  conservation  are  Indivisible. 
We  must  conserve  in  order  for  toe  traveler 
to  enjoy."  In  fact,  he  says,  "conservation 
can  become  good  btislnees."  His  work  on  bill- 
board control  at  toe  AAA  Is  credited  with 
helping  In  toe  estabUshment  of  state  and 
national  controU  on  bUlboard  displays 

Mr     Prome    Is    a    contributing    editor    of 
Changing  Times,   toe    KlpUnger    Maga?tne. 
and   Is  a   frequent  contributor  to   Holiday, 
Woman's   Day,   and   otoer   leading   national 
magazines.  He  considers  his  domain  all  out- 
doors and  writes  from  first  hand  experience. 
This  is  why  he  prizes  a  pair  of  plain  Welling- 
ton riding  boots  (which  always  need  to  be 
resoled),  and   a  pair  of  low  hiking  boots. 
Altoough    rural    natxire    Is    his    delight,    he 
learned  to  ride  horseback  In  town — In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.'s  Rock  Creek  Park,  to  be  exact. 
Within    the    past   year.    Mr.     Prome   has 
roamed  the  continent  from  toe  Aleutians  to 
the  Everglades.  "Tou  must  have  been  reared 
In  toe  country,  of  course?"  Is  a  rhetorical 
question  he  answers  wlto  a  loud  no.  He  Is 
from  New  York  City. 

As  for  mixing  travel  and  holidays.  Michael 
Frome  approves  of  tols  but  says  he  has 
"no  personal  holidays"— except  those  spent 
with  his  family  at  home  In  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia.   
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BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH     OT     AUTHOR 

Michael  Prome.  former  student,  1946-J»^*o- 
day  one  of  the  country's  forem^t  wrttere 
on     conservation     and     travel.     His     book 

Strangers  In  High  P'««»-*'^«  i**'^^^  *^^ 
Great  smoky  Mountains,  which  appeared 
last  year,  has  been  praised  as  the  finest  work 
on  anv  single  National  Park.  He  Is  also 
auth^  of  the  new  Rand  McNally  National 
Park  Guide  and  of  Whose  Woods  These  Are— 
the  Story  of  the  Sational  Forests,  and  is 
prlsenti/at  work  on  a  new  book  for  young 
fellers  on  predatory  animals.  His  monthVy 
column  in  American  Forests,  publication  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  is  known 
in  conservation  circles  as  a  continuing  source 
of  constrvKtlve  criticism.  ^    „„„ 

Mr  Frame's  Interest  In  travel  and  con- 
servation was  heightened  by  his  experiences 
and  ti^vels  as  a  navigator  in  the  Air  ^ans- 
Dort  Command  during  World  War  U.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  The  Washlngi^n 
Poet  in  the  forties,  and  Is  particularly  re- 
membered toere  for  his  dlspatohes  from 
Prague  and  Warsaw  during  a  post-war  penod 
when  American  correspondente  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  were  few  In  number.  He  later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnGimA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  21.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Government  Spending," 
published  In  the  WUUamsburg,  Va., 
Gazette  of  July  21, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Government  Spending 

Maurice  H.  Stans,  who  was  director  of  the 
budget  In  the  Eisenhower  adminlstraUon. 
recentiy  released  some  current  spending 
statistics  which  were  printed  In  toe  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Some  of  MI.  Stans  figures,  which  he  says 
show  that  rising  government  costs  are  no; 
caused  by  defense  spending : 

"The  1968  budget  contains  22  billion  dol- 
lars for  Vietnam; 

"Since  1960,  including  that  22  billion,  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense  are  up  W 
per  cent; 

"Since  1960,  nondefense  expenditures  oi 
the  government  are  up  97  per  cent; 

"Since  1960,  expenditures  for  national  wd- 

fare  and  healto  programs  are  up  2io  pw 

cent." 

Mr.  Stans  also  made  toese  comparison*. 

"Since  1980  toe  population  of  toe  Unltwl 

States  has  grown  by  10  per  cent; 

"Since  1960  toe  personnel  comprising  »• 
civilian  burocracy  of  the  federal  govemmaw 
has  grown  by  25  per  cent; 

"Since  1960  toe  cost  of  KO'ernment  PV" 
rolls,  including  miUtary.  has  grown  by  76  V 

"^"Slnce  1960.  toe  total  of  all  f  erwn-jj 
spending  h»s  grovm  by  more  toan  83  p" 
cent." 


The  Late  Honorable  John  McNanghton, 
Newly  Designated  Secretary  of  die  De- 
partment of  the  Navy 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  the  gentleman  and 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  great  sorrow 
over  the  tragedy  that  occurred  today. 

I  must  also  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
(SJlfornia  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis] 
In  speaking  of  the  rights  of  general 
aviation. 

While  I  can  well  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  in 
advocating  a  restriction  of  the  use  of 
public  airports  to  air  carriers,  I  might 
add  that  to  do  so  would  be  akin  to  re- 
stricting the  use  of  public  highways  to 
common  carrier  operations  and  refusing 
to  permit  private  automobiles  on  the 
highways. 

Indeed,  we  do  have  a  problem  in  the 
use  of  air  space,  and  that  problem  will 
become  more  and  more  severe  as  time 
goes  on,  as  our  fleets  of  private  and  car- 
rier aircraft  continue  to  grow. 

This  Is  the  first  major  air  collision,  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  several  years.  I 
believe  that  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  safety  record  that  has  been  made 
and  the  record  that  is  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  by  gen- 
eral aviation  and  by  our  carriers  in  main- 
taining safety  in  air  operations.  I  feel  we 
should  withhold  judgment  on  this  par- 
ticular accident,  certainly  until  all  the 
facts  are  known.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress win  not  take  precipitous  action 
that  might  lead  to  restricting  the  use 
of  our  public  airports  to  any  particular 
Kgment  of  aviation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Department  of  Trantpoflation  Appropria- 
tion BiU,  1968 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  toe  Whole 
"wise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
WBilderatlon  toe  blU  (H.R.  11456)  making 
•Wropriatlons  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
PWtatlon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
UB,  and  for  otoer  purposes. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  owe 
•  word  of  explanation  to  my  colleagues 
■jewise  of  my  vote  against  the  motion 
w  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
''U*!)]  to  recommit  H.R.  11456 — the  De- 
PJ'taent  of  Transportation  appropria- 
■MbUl  of  196&— with  instructions  to  re- 
*ce  the  sum  appropriated  by  5  percent. 


On  the  surface.  It  would  appear  that 
my  vote  is  inconsistent  with  prior  votes 
before  this  House  upon  which  I  have 
uniformly  supported  Republican-spon- 
sored "5  percent  recommittal  motions." 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  review  of 
requests  for  appropriations  during  this 
period  of  spiraling  government  spend- 
ing. This  I  have  endeavored  to  do  and 
when  excessive  sums  appeared  In  re- 
quests made  to  this  body,  I  have  never 
failed  to  record  my  vote  to  reduce  those 
sums  to  a  proper  level. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill,  how- 
ever, I  was  impressed  by  the  thorough 
and  tightflsted  manner  in  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  had 
approached  its  task.  Appropriations  were 
cut  by  the  committee  by  $191  million,  or 
approximately  11  percent,  below  the 
sums  appropriated  last  year  to  operate 
the  agencies  covered  by  this  bill.  A  care- 
ful review  of  the  sums  recommended  by 
the  committee  indicated  no  discernible 
"fat"  which  economy -minded  Members 
might  have  trimmed  from  the  bill,  be- 
yond minor  cuts  of  approximately  $21 
million. 

These  possible  savings  which  I  sup- 
ported in  the  committee  totaled  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  requested  in  the  bill.  If  economy- 
minded  Members  cannot  pinpoint  un- 
necessary spending  in  excess  of  1  percent 
of  the  bill,  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can  logi- 
cally vote  for  a  5-percent  general  re- 
duction in  the  funds  available. 

The  motion  to  recommit  which  I  could 
not  support  was,  I  believe,  primarily  a 
gesture  made  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  uniform  Republican  posture  of 
economy.  Normally,  I  will  support  these 
efforts,  but  first  I  must  be  shown  that 
a  5-percent  cut  is  possible  and  still  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  programa  which 
are  necessary  and  in  the  public  interests. 


Tribute  to  a  Cappella  Choir 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or  MicHicAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  a  group  of  fine  young  Ameri- 
cans, the  A  Cappella  Choir  of  Central 
High  School  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
their  director,  Afred  G.  Richardc. 

Of  all  the  high  school  choirs  in  the 
United  States,  this  choir  was  the  only 
one  designated  to  represent  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  International 
Choir  Festival  at  the  Hague,  Nether- 
lands, this  summer. 

Pitted  against  69  other  choirs  from  12 
countries,  the  a  cappella  singers  from 
Battle  Creek  not  only  won  the  highest 
point  total  ever  awarded  at  the  festival 
but  by  their  conduct  won  the  hearts  and 
respect  of  the  festival  audiences  at  the 
Hague.  The  Battle  Creek  singers  scored 
406  points  out  of  a  possible  420.  Never 


before  had  a  choir  scored  more  than  400 
points.  In  addition,  the  choir  received 
four  standing  ovations  at  the  final  con- 
cert and  was  the  toast  of  the  Dutch 
critics. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  road  to  the  Hague 
and  a  less  determined  group  of  young- 
sters, sponsors,  and  parents  nerer  would 
have  made  it.  There  was  no  money  set 
aside  to  send  the  choir  to  Europe.  How- 
ever, in  a  short  period  of  time,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Battle  Creek  area,  in  a  ges- 
ture of  love  and  appreciation,  accumu- 
lated well  over  $50,000  from  Individual 
donations  to  send  the  choir  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly  proud  of  these 
100  singing  ambassadors  of  good  will  and 
the  entire  community  of  Battle  Creek. 

Their  accomplishment  is  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  youth  America  produces. 

Their  accomplishment  is  another  testi- 
monial to  the  basic  spirit  of  community 
pride  which  motivates  every  good  Amer- 
ican. 

Their  accomplishment  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  who  believe  the 
way  to  achieve  world  peace  Is  through 
the  exchange  of  people,  rather  than 
governments. 

Congratulations  to  all  who  made  this 
feat  possible. 


Captirc  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP  nxiNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBTRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1959,  the  third  week  In  July  has 
been  proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Each  year  since  then,  we.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  have  reaffirmed  our  devo- 
tion to  freedom,  individual  and  national, 
and  the  right  of  all  states  to  self-deter- 
mination. The  rights  of  individual  and 
national  freedom  are  cornerstones  of  our 
heritage.  The  right  of  states  to  self-de- 
termination is  a  corollary  of  these 
foundations  of  our  national  principles. 

In  the  days  of  the  czars  and,  later,  in 
the  days  of  the  Soviets,  Albania,  Armenia. 
Bulgaria.  Byelorussia,  Czechoslovakia, 
Croatia,  Estonia,  Finland,  Georgia, 
Hungary.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Serbia,  the  Ukraine,  have  been  taken  over 
against  their  vrtll. 

Terrorism,  mass  deportations,  sub- 
jugation have  been  the  Instruments  by 
which  the  Soviet  has  endeavored  to  ob- 
literate all  sense  of  national  and  cultural 
consciousness  among  these  coimtries  held 
in  bondage. 

Yet,  despite  the  cruelty  of  their  op- 
pressors, these  captive  nations  have  held 
resolutely  to  their  national  identity  and 
their  native  culture. 

We,  and  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
assure  these  captive  peoples  that  our 
pride  In  our  national  and  individual  free- 
dom will  make  us  each  year  more  stead- 
fast in  our  determination  that  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  shall  be  extended  to  the 
captives  of  Soviet  imperialism  and 
tyranny. 


Friday,  July  21,  1967 


Daily  Digest 
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Senate  took  up  interest  equalization  tax  bill- 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  9943-S  10032 
Bills  Introduced:  i8  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 
S.  2134-2151.  Pog*  s  "<* 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  H.R.  6098, 
extending  for  2  years  tax  on  acquisition  of  stock  and 
debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer,  with  amendments 

(S.  Kept.  405).  Page  5  9944 

Bill  Referred:  H.R.  11456,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  was  referred  to 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Page  s  9910 

Bill  Reference:  When  S.  2138,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Surgeon  General  to  provide 
food  and  medical  services  on  an  emergency  basis  to  pre- 
vent suffering  or  loss  of  life,  was  introduced  today,  order 
was  entered  that  it  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  if  and  when  it  is  reported  by 
that  committee  it  will  be  referred  to  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  unless  that  committee  requests 
that  such  reference  be  waived.  Page  $9944 

President's  Message — ^Weather  Modification:  Presi- 
dent transmitted  with  his  comments  the  8th  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Science  Foundation  covering  activi- 
ties during  fiscal  year  1966  in  the  field  of  weather  modifi- 
cation—referred to  Committee  on  Commerce.     | 

Page  S  9909 

Legislative  Appropriations:  By  unanimous  consent, 
it  was  agreed  that  conference  report  on  H.R.  10368,  fiscal 
1968  appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch,  will  be 
considered  on  Monday,  July  24,  with  i  hour  of  debate 
thereon  between  i  and  2  p.m.,  equally  divided. 

Peg*  S9915 

Medals:  Senate  passed  with  amendment  S.  1909,  to  pro- 
vide for  striking  of  medals  celebrating  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinental 
railroad.  Pog*  59910 

Taxation:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business  H.R. 
6098,  extending  for  2  years  tax  on  acquisition  of  stock 
and  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer. 


Indians:  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to 
S.  1 191,  providing  for  disposition  of  judgment  against 
the  U.S.  recovered  by  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in  Colo- 
rado, after  adopting  Allott  amendment  thereto  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  distribution  to  this  tribe  of  certain 

claims  funds.  j  Page*  S  9923-S  9924 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: John  L.  O'Marra,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General;  Marian  N.  Rossmiller,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  at  Denver;  and 
140 postmasters.  j        Pagei  si 0032-s  10033 

Nominations:  Senate  received  nominations  of  Leonard 
linger,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Thailand; 
and  Oren  Beaty,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Federal  Cochairman 
of  the  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission. 

Senator  Williams  (Delaware)  entered  motion  to  re- 
consider action  of  Senate  on  Monday,  July  17,  in  con- 
firming nomination  of  Simon  F.  McHugh,  of  D.C.,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
and  the  President  was  requested  to  return  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Page*  s  9911,  s  10032 
Program  for  Monday:  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  ad- 
journed at  3:09  p.m.  until  noon  Monday,  July  24,  when 
its  unfinished  business  will  be  H.R.  6098,  extension  of 
interest  equalization  tax,  but  between  i  and  2  p.m.  it 
has  been  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  to  consider  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10368,  legislative  appropriations 

for  fiscal  1968.  1%  Pages   S  9915,   S1003J 


PogM  S9924,  S  10017 


Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  dM  not  meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin- 
ued its  hearings  on  H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  independent  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  receiving  testimony  from 
Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Chairman,  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  Kenneth 
A.  Cox,  and  Nicholas  Johnson,  members,  all  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

Hearings  continue  on  Monday,  July  24,  when  officials 
of  the  FPC  will  be  heard. 
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A  Met(aj[e  From  the  Job  Corps 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  R  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker  In  re- 
cent weeks  there  has  been  much  dlscus- 
■k»  here  In  the  House  about  the  Office 
of  BconMnlc  Opportunity  and  its  pro- 
grams across  the  country. 

We  have  talked  about  appropriations 
•uthorlzatlons,  budgets,  and  expendi- 
tures. Today,  I  offer  a  Uttle  different  per- 
wpecUve  entitled  "A  Message  From  the 
Job  Corps." 

It  is  a  simple  and  polgrnant  accounting 
of  one  young  man's  life  before  he  was 
given  what  he  calls  "that  second  chance" 
InUfe. 

The  young  man,  Jesus  Luna,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  had  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  for  just  1  week  before  he 
enroUed  in  the  Job  Corps  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Camp  Atterbury  Job  Corps 
Center.  Edlnburg,  Ind. 

Despite  a  high  school  education,  he 
WBS  unable  to  speak  really  passable  Eng- 
lish. He  had  little  or  no  vocational  train- 
ing. And  he  had  little  hope  for  the  future 

Today,  Jesus  is  an  electronics  tech- 
nician with  the  Westlnghouse  Defense 
and  Space  Center  and  is  now  working  at 
the  McDonnell  aircraft  plant  near  St 
Louis. 

Before  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Atterbury  Center,  he  wrote  for  the  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.,  High  School  publication 
the  Triangle,  a  brief  account  of  his  ex- 
periences. It  Is  a  success  story  in  every 
sense  of  the  word— success  for  the  young 
man,  for  the  Job  Corps,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple who  operate  the  Atterbury  Center 

It  reads  as  follows: 

A  Message  From  the  Job   Corps 

(^iTOR's  Note:  The  Job  Corps  Hospitality 
Program  was  Initiated  to  create  mutual  un- 
testandlng  and  develop  friendly  relations 
Between  JC  Centers  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

(Nineteen-year-old  Jesus  Luan  has  sub- 
mitted this  explanation  ol  the  trainee's  life 
to  further  this  effort. 

(He  U  enrolled  In  the  electronics  course  at 
Attwbury  Job  Corps  Center.  He  recently 
PMed  a  test  In  Indianapolis  giving  him  Ms 
tWrd  class  FCC  license. 

(He  U  now  studying  for  second  class  He 
*»•  recently  elected  president  of  the  Atter- 
w^  Advocates,  a  group  of  young  men  who 
m»Ke  public  speaking  engagements  and  act 

5L  .  V.  ^^^^-  ^*  ^  ^^^°  a  member  of  the 
optnlshClub.) 

i«^^k'^^^^'*  y^*"  °'  aee  and  have  been 
mjob  Corps  for  ten  months.  I  was  bom  at 
Jww.  Chlchuahua  in  Mexico.  My  father 
wtea  at  the  railroad  at  that  tUne.  After  me 
rouow^  three  brothers  and  one  sister  which 
owe  the  family  a  Uttle  larger. 
When  I  was  eight  years  old  my  mother 


Appendix 

decided  to  give  us  a  good  start  In  our  Ure*. 
•o  we  became  re&ldenU  of  the  VB.  At  nnt 
I  made  pretty  good  grades  In  school  btrt  aa 
the  years  went  by,  I  started  thinking  of  other 
things  besides  school. 

We  are  now  nine  brothers  and  four  sisters 
In  my  family.  My  father  Is  a  brick-layer.  Al- 
though this  Is  a  good  paying  Job.  he  only 
works  part  of  the  Ume. 

I'm  Second  to  the  eldest  in  my  family  One 
main  reason  I  came  to  Job  Corps  Is  because 
of  my  family.  This  way  I  help  myself  and  help 
a  little  In  my  family. 

I  did  graduate  from  high  school,  but  did 
not  know  enough  of  what  I  was  supposed 
to  have  learned.  In  the  Hrst  place.  I  come 
from  a  Spanish  speaking  family,  city  and 
school  which  wa£  like  a  resistance  on  my 
English  vocabulary. 

Every  time  I  said  something  in  English  or 
tried  to,  my  friends  would  laugh  and  Joke 
about  It,  so  I  never  reallv  had  any  practice 
speaking  English  correctly. 

Second,  In  school  my  teachers  were  very 
good,  but  the  system  they  went  by  was  too 
fast  for  me  and  I  guess  many  others. 

If  I  didn't  catch  something  the  first  day  it 
was  too  bad  because  the  next  day  It  was  dif- 
ferent title,  chapter  or  a  different  subject 
to  study  or  read.  So  mo6t  of  the  time  I  was 
left  behind  and  got  real  icyw  grades. 

My  parents  got  to  me  for  doing  so  and  I 
decided  to  get  better  grades  next  time  any- 
way  I  could,  quick  and  easy. 

Moet  of  the  time  (and  I  hate  to  admit  It) 
I  copied  from  someone  else  or  made  friends 
with  the  teacher.  There  were  many  other 
reasons  that  kept  me  down. 

When  I  Joined  Job  Corps  I  didn't  realize 
how  much  it  was  going  to  help  me.  I  had  Just 
become  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  a  week  before  I 
■igned  up  at  the  Touth  Opportunity  Center 
for  Job  Corps. 

When  I  received  my  notice  that  I  was  to 
leave  on  a  Tuesday  morning  to  a  place  called 
Camp  Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  at  Edln- 
burg, Indiana  I  was  a  Uttle  scared,  for  I  had 
never  been  away  from  home  this  far  before 
When  I  arrived  here  and  was  assigned  to 
my  dormitory  In  orientation,  which  is  where 
you  go  first,  I  felt  funny  and  started  thinkine 
too  much  of  home. 

I  saw  many  guys  were  Just  like  me,  home- 
sick, and  lying  on  their  bunk  beds  thinking 
When  I  got  a  bit  more  aquainted  with  my 
fellow  Corpsmen  they  could  hardly  make  out 
a  word  I  said. 

After  two  weeks  In  orientation  taking  tests 
and  Instructions  and  deciding  on  what  voca- 
tion to  take,  we  were  assigned  to  our  regular 
or  permanent  dorm  and  class  schedule. 

There  are  many  things  older  people  dont 
realize  about  young  ones.  Some  seem  to  for- 
get that  they  were  once  teenagers. 

They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  some  young 
men  and  women  never  do  have  a  chance  to 
really  express  their  Ideas  and  feeUnes  as 
individuals.  ^ 

We  do  things  the  way  we  do  because  we 
don  t  really  know  anything  else.  We've  been 
doing  things  since  we  were  kids  and  that's 
the  only  thing  we  know  how  to  do.  You  real- 
ize that  if  you  don't  have  some  self  respect 
or  self  confidence  you  can't  make  It  In  life 
You  can't  Just  let  yourself  loose  and  get 
pushed  around  my  everyone  and  do  things 
that  you  really  don't  want  to  do,  but  some- 
times you  feel  there  Is  no  other  way. 

That  is  why  I  came  to  Job  Corps,  because 
I  realized  that  going  the  way  I  was  going  had 
no  future  In  it.  I  never  really  thought  I  would 


•tay  In  Job  Corps,  but  I  thought  I'd  give  It  a 
t^  since  they  told  me  it  was  on  a  voluntary 

It  Beems  amazing  to  me  the  way  I  have 
progressed  and  learned  here  In  Job  Corps  I 
gueae  If  you're  given  a  second  chance  to  better 
yourself  Ui  life,  you  feel  In  debt  to  yourself 
IX  you  don't  take  that  second  chance 


Kentucky's  Facilities  for  Research  and 
DeTelopmcnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REAL^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week.  Miss  Katherine  Peden 
the  very  able  commissioner  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Commerce  pre- 
sented testimony  before  the  Subcoinmit- 
te  on  Government  Research  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 

In  her  prepared  statement.  Miss  Peden 
outlines  the  Important  steps  that  Ken- 
tucky has  taken  in  recent  years  to  bring 
about  its  broad  based  economic  growth 
and  development.  She  describes  the  steps 
that  the  State  is  taking  to  increase  its 
research  and  development  capabiUty  so 
necessary  to  attract  future  industrial 
development.  She  also  points  out,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  that  Ken- 
tucky's share  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  is  not  commen- 
surate with  the  State's  facilities  and 
trained  personnel,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  our  universities. 

Miss  Peden 's  statement  shows  first 
that  Kentucky's  share  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  acUvities  has 
been  one-tenth  of  1  percent  or  less  of  to- 
tal Federal  expenditures;  second,  that 
Kentucky's  six  universities  received  only 
slightly  more  than  $11  million  in  Federal 
research  and  development  contracts  In 
1966;  and  third,  that  only  one  of  30 
major  Kentucky  industrial  research  lab- 
oratories and  firms  surveyed  performed 
federally  sponsored  research  in  1966 

This  is  significant  in  light  of  Ken- 
tucky's rapidly  growing  industrial  sector 
whose  268  new  plants  invested  $653  mil- 
lion in  Kentucky  since  January  1,  1964 
I  knew  that  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee wil  want  to  give  Miss  Peden  s 
statement  their  close  attention  and 
study.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee 
findings  will  demonstrate  the  need  for 
providing  a  wider  distribution  of  Federal 
research  and  development  expenditures 
that  now  exist  in  our  Federal  programs 
Not  for  the  sake  of  distributing  Federal 
largess,  but  to  engage  the  full  abilities 
of  trained  and  capable  men  and  women 
throughout  our  country. 
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I  ask  iinanlmous  consent  that  Com- 
missioner Peden'8  statement  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF    KATHKBINV  Pia>M*.     COMMIS- 

alONSR,    Kknttjckt    Dkpabtmknt   ofCom- 

MEKCS,  BrrOM  THB  StTBCOMMTrm  OK 
GOVZRNJIENT  RESEAKCH  OF  TBX  COMMIWD 
ON    GOVIRNMIhTT    OPHIATIONS    OF    THI    U.S. 

Senath,  JU1.T  18.  1967 


My  name  l>  Katherine  Peden.  I  am  Com- 
xnlBBloner  of  the  Kentucky  Department  ot 
Commerce.  Tbla  Department  U  tbe  official 
economic  development  agency  ol  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky. 

Kentucky  In  recent  years  haa  taken  posi- 
Uve  action  to  create  and  support  programs 
designed  to  maximize  her  economic  develop- 
ment. In  these  programs  we  have  made  a 
maximum  effort  consistent  with  our  financial 
resources.  We  have  willingly  and  fully  ac- 
cepted our  responslblUtles  as  a  state  in  this 
regard  as  we  feel  this  is  proper.  A  combina- 
tion of  state  action,  private  enterprtse.  and 
the  support  of  Federal  programs  have 
brought  sound  and  satisfying  economic 
growth  in  Kentucky.  We  are  at  long  last 
moving  into  the  main  current  of  the  nation  s 
economy.  But  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore Kentucklans  realize  their  full  economic 

potential.  , 

Research  and  development  programs  are 
more  and  more  becoming  the  cornerstone  for 
economic  grovrth.  In  these  programs  Ken- 
tucky lags  well  behind  what  is  desirable.  And 
this  of  course,  has  serious  impUcaUons  for 
our  future  growth.  We  must  increase  our  re- 
search and  development  capablUty  If  we  are 
to  create  the  Innovative  industries  which  are 
needed  to  stimulate  expansion  In  our  future 

economy.  ix-n,*— 

Again,  we  have  accepted  our  responBlbillty 
for  self-improvement  In  research  and  devel- 
opment. Our  abUlty  to  move  forward  in  thlB 
respect  depend*  to  a  large  measure  on  the 
strengthening  of  our  universities  and  col- 
leges To  this  end  the  people  of  Kentucky 
tlutjugh  the  state  legislature,  have  for  several 
years  supported  a  massive  Vroe^^J^  ^- 
provement  of  our  stete  unlvcrBities.  This 
year's  approprUtlon  to  state  supported  col- 
leges and  universities  is  six  times  what  It 

was  10  years  ago.  -     *   ,„    .„„ 

In  addition  to  Kentucky's  effort  In  sup- 
port of  higher  education,  state  funds  have 
been  used  to  create  Splndletop  Research-a 
private,  not-for-profit,  applied  research  in- 
stitute. The  efforts  of  Splndletop  Research  to 
become  viable  in  Its  five  years  of  existence 
have  been  supported  primarily  by  agencies  of 
state  government. 

Despite  these  strong  effort*  toward  Increas- 
ina  our  research  and  development  capabUity. 
Kentucky's  success  has  been  limited.  In  this 
area  state  support  alone  has  not  been  suffl- 
clent.  For  anything  resembling  full  success, 
strong  support  Is  also  required  from  the 
massive  federally  supported  research  and 
development  program.  Such  support  has  so 
far  been  niggardly. 

Splndletop  Research  recently  surveyed  30 
major  firms  and  the  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  In  Kentucky  In  regard  to  partlcl- 
oatlon  in  Federal  research  and  development 
activities.  The  full  Splndletop  "port  is  at- 
tached  as  a  part  of  this  statement.  Following 
are  pertinent  excerpts  from  the  report. 

1  Kentucky's  share  of  Federal  research 
and  development  activities  has  been  1/10  of 
one  percent  or  leas  of  total  obligations  for 
several  years.  There  has  been  no  noticeable 
improvement  In  Kentucky's  share  as  a  result 
of  President  Johnson's  letter  of  last  summer. 

2  Kentucky's  six  universities  received  only 
slightly  more  than  •!!  mUUon  In  Federal  R 
&  D  contracts  in  1966. 

3-  Only  one  of  thirty  major  industrial  re- 
search laboratories  and  firms  surveyed  per- 
formed federally  sponsored  research  in  1966. 


This  Is  slgnlflcaot  In  light  of  Kentucky  s 
rapidly  growing  Industrial  sector  which  saw 
268  new  plants  Invest  $653  mUlion  in  Ken- 
tucky since  January  1.  1964. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Kentucky's  share  of 
R&D  expenditures  Is  meager.  And  I  am  sure 
that  we  do  not  stand  alone  among  the  sUtes. 
This  lack  of  R  &  D  activity  can  be  a  serious 
deterrent  to  growth  in  states  such  as  Ken- 
tucky. _, 

I  respectfully  urge  this  Committee  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  wider  distribution 
of  Federal  research  and  development  activ- 
ity. We  in  Kentucky  are  committing  our  re- 
sources and  energies  to  the  objective  for 
growth.  Our  success  can  be  accelerated  by 
additional  research  and  development  activ- 
ities. 

Katherine  Pedan, 

ComvxissioneT, 
Kentucky  Department  of  Commerce. 


Dratt  of  Information  To  Be  Presented  to 
THE   Subcommittee   on    Government   Re- 
search   of   the    Government   Operations 
CoMMriTEE  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  bt  Kath- 
erine   Peden.     Commissioner,    Kentucky 
Department   of  Commerce 
Kentucky's    participation    in    federal    re- 
search and  development  acUvltles  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record   through   1964;    the  share  has 
been  one-tenth  of   one  percent,  or  less,   of 
total  obligations  for  several  years.  To  deter- 
mine whether  the  President's  letter  of  last 
summer  has  had  any  Impact  on  Kentucky's 
participation,    we   have   surveyed   the   Ken- 
tucky   companies,    educational    Institutions, 
and  non-profit  institutlona  capable  of  per- 
forming  research   for   government   agencies. 
The  results  of  this  survey  are  extremely  dis- 
appointing, especially  in  the  industrial  sec- 
tor  Of  the  nearly  30  major  firms  contacted, 
one  reported  government  R&D  contracts  in 

1966.  ,  ,  , 

Participation   by  Kentucky's  six  universi- 
ties   has    likewise   been    disappointing    with 
the  1966  total  of  sllghUy  more  than  $11  mil- 
lion. Nearly  aU  of  this  research  and  deve  - 
opment  wm  performed  by  two  of  our  uni- 
versities—Kentucky     and      Louisville— with 
about  B'/j    and   2>/2    mUllon  dollars,   respec- 
tively.  The    third    type   of   performer,    non- 
profit  Institutions,   U   represented   in   Ken- 
tucky by  splndletop  Research,  in  Lexington 
The  total  federal  research  and  development 
contracts  with  Splndletop  In  1966  amounted 
to  $189,000.  Since  Kentucky  has  no  federal 
R&D    InatallaUons,    other    than    the    small 
medical  research  facility  at  Port  Knox    the 
above   fiKUres   approximate  the   total   Ken- 
tucky p^ticlpatlon  in  federal  ^j^^'^^. 
.11  Vi  mUllon.  This  total  Is  nearly  identical 
with  the  1964  level  of  activity  in  Kentucky. 

To  obtain  an  estimate  of  federal  obliga- 
tions for   researt*  and  development  In  the 
calendar  year   1966,  we  averaged  the  fiscal 
JeS-  19M  and  the  fiscal  year  1967  estimates 
Lovlded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
in   its   public*Uon,    Federal    Fund*   for   Re- 
search  Development  and  other  Scientific  Ac- 
tivities. Volume  XV.  The  ™»^""8  f};!^?^ 
for  the  calendar  year  1966  was  $12,559,000,000 
for  total  extramural  R&D  expenditures    Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Science  Foundation  s 
estimates,  federal  R&D  obligations  to  indus- 
trial firms  amounted  to  63%  of  the  total  In 
fiscal  1966    12%  to  eduoattonal  institutions, 
and  5%  to  other  institutions.  It  is  particu- 
larly signlflctnt  that,   whUe  the  industrial 
sector   has   shown   oontinued   rapid   growth, 
our   survey   revealed    that   only   one   of    tJie 
30  industrial  research  laboratories  and  major 
companies     surveyed     performed     fe^^^ally 
sponsored  research  In  1966.  Kentuckys  lack 
of  participation  In  the  Industrial  sector  is 
even  more  difficult  to  understand  In,^^'',*^ 
our  rapid  industrial  progress.  Since  1964  In- 
dustry has  invested  $653  mUlion  In  268  new 
plants  employing  27.800  people  in  Kentucky. 
Although  we  are  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
nvents.  the  fact  that  Kentucky's  industrial 
community  has  had  no  boost  from  federal 


R&D  funds  has  limited  our  ability  to  attract 
the  type  of  firms  which  perform  R&D,  or 
serve  those  which  perform  R&D.  This  con- 
dition severely  inhibits  our  abUlty  to  form 
a  well  balanced  Industrial  development 
program. 

Even  more  serious,  perhaps,  than  the  lack 
of  federal  R&D  activity  by  Industry  is  the 
meager  participation  by  our  universities.  We 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  our  chances  for  ob- 
taining the  U.3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Laboratory  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  a  stronger  participation  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in  federally  spon- 
sored basic  research,  especially  In  the  fields 
of  physics  and  chemistry.  This  laboratory, 
like  similar  facilities  which  have  gone  else- 
where would  have  bad  an  Incalculable  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
our  university  and  community  college  sys- 
tem, and  the  technological  future  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  ability  to  at- 
tract research  faciUties,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate Is  to  a  large  measure  dependent  upon 
the  'strengthening  of  our  universities  and 
colleages.  To  this  end.  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky through  the  state  legislature,  have  for 
several  years  supported  a  massive  program 
for  Improvement  of  our  state  universities.  A 
30%  rise  in  the  University  of  Kentucky's 
participation  in  federal  R&D  since  1964  is  an 
indication  of  the  vigor  of  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
John  Oswald.  University  of  Kentucky  presi- 
dent Similar  efforts  at  other  state  universi- 
ties have  yet  to  show  this  kind  of  results. 

The  research  capablUty  that  exists  on  the 
staffs  of  our  universities  U  critically  under- 
utilized If  Kentucky's  economic,  technologi- 
cal, and  social  progress  is,  as  we  beUeve.  re- 
lated closely  with  the  strengthening  of  our 
university  system,  it  Is  evident  that  the  fed- 
eral government  can  play  a  most  important 
part  through  more  extensive  utilization  of 
our  talenU  In  federal  R&D  programs. 

Kentucky's  efforts  to  Ijootstrap  Itself  Into 
the  modem  technological  age  have  included 
the  formation  with  sUte  funds  of  a  private, 
not-for-profit,  applied  research  institute. 
The  efforts  of  Splndletop  Research  to  become 
viable  in  its  five  years  of  existence  have  been 
supported  primarily  by  agencies  of  Kentucky 
state  government.  Its  efforts  to  increase  its 
ratio  of  federally  sponsored  research  have 
been  generally  unsuccessful  In  spite  of  ac- 
ceptable, and  even  outstanding,  performance 
In  many  fields. 

This  is  a  critical  time  in  Kentucky's  prog- 
gress.  We  have  invested  a  large  share  of  our 
limited  resources  to  become  competitive  with 
other  areas  of  the  U.S.  The  results  are  gratify- 
ing but  InsufBcient  to  stistaln  our  mo- 
mentum. 

I  asked  to  speak  to  tWs  Committee  be- 
cause it  was  evident  to  me  that  President 
Johnson's  letter  has  had  no  Impact  in  Ken- 
tucky and  that  the  findings  of  this  Commit- 
tee could  be  of  special  Importance  in  our 
efforts  to  develop  a  well  rounded  industrial 
community  in  Kentucky. 

Universities  contacted 


Morehead : 

AEC 

NSP 

GEO   --- 


Total 


Western :    DOD. 


$10,000 
7.000 
1,400 

18,400 

45.000 

None 


Eastern 

University  of  Louisville: 

AEC  contractB-- 

TVA  contracts 

Air  Force  grants 

Office  of  Education  grants V,'^* 

Public  Health  Service  contracts.  «.  ;^« 
Public  Health  Service  grants.--  l-]2».^ 
NASA  grants - ^*'' 


29,365 
6,748 
8.511 
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Vniversities  contacted — Ctontlnued 
University  of  Louisville — Continued 

U.S.  Army  contracts .  492  997 

NSP  grants \_"       319'  ^29 


Total    2.402,133 


University  of  Kentucky  Research 
Foundation : 
Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment    

AEC "III" 

U.S.  Agriculture  Department... 

U.S.  Commerce  Department 

U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Interior. 


33,  392 

48,876 

1.314,331 

138.  282 

392.  575 


GEO 384.719 

NASA 442,491 

National  Institutes  of  Health..  2,930,093 

NSF 682.  944 

Peace  Corps 621,003 

US.  Public  Health  Service 436  995 

TVA 11;  000 

Air  Force 42^  477 

Army   in!  253 

Navy 15,000 

VB.  Office  of  Education 894,  469 

U.S.  Department  of  Health 92!  133 


General  Electric — Oweutbora 
Huntington  Alloy  Produots. 
P.  Lortllard. 
IBM. 

Irving  Air  Chute. 
Lenk  Manufacturing  Oomp&ny. 
Mason  Rust. 
National  Distillers. 
Radio  Chemistry,  Inc. 
Reliance  Universal,  Inc. 
Reynolds  Metal. 
Roll  Ponnlng. 
Texas  Instruments. 
Varlan  Associates. 
Spindletop  Research  Agency  contracts,  1966 

Economic  Development  Admlnlstra- 

tlon  .         ,18  QQQ 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion   

Office  of  Teleoommunlcatlons  Man- 
agement      25.000 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers ~.~  54!  000 

U,S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 6.  656 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 22,  500 


64,200 


Total 189  358 


Total 8,498,033 

Murray: 
Research  Division  of  Chlldrens 

Bureau 

U.8.  Fish  and  Wildlife Ji.V 

VS.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

AEC   


3,000 
20,  000 
14,  000 
17.  000 


Total 


54.000 


None 


Kentucky  State 

State  agencies  contacted 
Agriculture      Department:       USDA 

(Stat^  Services)    ._ $17,000 

" OEO 105,' 967 


Child  Welfare: 


Economic  Security: 

HEW  demonstration  project 22,350 

HEW  research 2  700 


„        7°tal.. 25,050 

Education : 
Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Admin- 
istration     418,334 

DemonstraUon  project— No  research  grant 
l«  used  to  finance  a  project  to  demon- 
rtrate  the  effectiveness  of  medical  rehablll- 
tBtlon  services  on  handicapped  children  In 
eatern  Kentucky:  Some  report  will  be 
written  on  project's  results. 

K«h  and  Wildlife: 
Yearly  appropriation  from  U.S. 
Department  of  Pish  and  Wild- 
life; finances  such  things  as 
study  of  deer  diseases,  at- 
tempts to  determine  amount  of 

fish  in  lakes ,121  700 

fflghway   Department:    Bureau   of 

Public    Roads 267  058 

Commerce    Department:     Office    of 

State  Technical   Services 25  COO 

"•^tal  Health:  U.S.  Health  Depart- 

.-       94,379 


ment. 


Industrial   Firms   Contacted 
Acme  Newport  Steel. 
AlUed  Chemical  Corporation. 
American  Air  Filter. 
CdTOm?"^  Radiator  and  Standard  Sanitary 

American   Synthetic   Rubber   Corporation. 
American  Tobacco  Company 
Ashland  Oil  Company. 

Catalysts  and  Chemicals, 
^^^ese  Corporation  of  America. 

Votator. 

Tube  Turns. 

^Pont  (Neoprene). 

«dochrlne  Consulting  Laboratory. 


The  Same  Old  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Carthage,  Mo.,  Evening  Press  for  July  14, 
1967.  With  no  false  modesty,  it  repre- 
sents years  of  observation  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and 
is  the  only  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  current  detente. 

The  Same  Old  Stobt 
Congressman  Durward  G.  Hall  in  his  This 
Week    in    Washington    well    sums    up    U.S.- 
Russian  relations   as  follows: 

The  performance  of  Soviet  Ambassador 
Kosygln  before  the  United  Nations  this  week 
should  remove  any  further  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  administration  policy  in  trying  to 
"build  bridges"  to  the  east. 

Thoee  in  the  official  life  who  are  most 
sadly  grieved  and  confounded  by  Russian 
actions  in  the  Mid-East  are  the  same  offi- 
cials who  were  hailing  a  few  months  ago  a 
new  era  of  good  feelings  with  the  Soviet 
Union  ...  in  spite  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  in  Vietnam.  The  Soviet  Consular 
Treaty  .  .  .  which  has  gone  nowhere  (since 
its  ratification  by  the  senate),  merely  con- 
tributed to  the  Illusion. 

Important  administration  officials  and 
more  than  a  few  newspaper  columnists  have 
badly  misjudged  the  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Even  U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  is 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  Through- 
out the  entire  Mld-EaM  crisis  he  has  acted 
in  the  U.N.  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  some 
misguided  friend  who  has  strayed  from  the 
path  of  righteousness.  Every  time  the  com- 
munists have  unleashed  a  blast  at  the  United 
States  we  have  responded  by  "turning  th» 
other  check,"  and  suggesting  that  after  the 
RuKlans  have  made  their  propaganda  points 
with  Nasser,  they  vrill  Join  us  in  a  real  effort 
to  restore  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

In  other  words,  our  basic  problem  remains 
the  same.  The  administraUon  fails  to  reaUze 
that  when  the  communists  say  they're  out  to 
bury  us  .  .  .  they  really  mean  they're  out  to 
bury  us.  AH  the  pious  hopes  to  the  contrary 
will  not  change  the  fact  that  the  intentions 
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of  the  Soviet  Union  are  no  different  from 
those  of  Red  China  which  has  now  developed 
a  hydrogen  bomb.  The  only  difference  U  that 
the  Soviets  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  our 
own  power,  and  therefore  ai*  usually  more 
subtle  In  their  tactics  and  strategy  The  in- 
vocUves  unleased  against  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  this  week  could  Just  as 
weU  have  been  uttered  by  Mao  Tse-tune  as  bv 
Premier  Koeygln. 

Somehow,  without  the  slightest  basis  In 
fact  or  evidence,  the  illusion  has  persisted 
among  the  Doves  that  were  It  not  for  Red 
China,  Russia  would  deliver  peace  to  us  over- 
mght  in  Vietnam.  Ir  this  were  so,  then  why 
does  she  not  do  it  now  by  cutUng  off  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  supply  of  arms?  Ho's  government  can 
wage  war  in  Vietnam  only  because  of  Russian 
fighters,  Russian  arms,  Russian  vehicles  and 
Russian  anti-aircraft  installations. 

Russia's  support  of  Nasser  is  Uke  her  sup- 
port of  Ho  Chi  Minh  .  .  .  selectively  adequate 
for  the  aims  to  be  achieved,  and  those  aims 
are  the  termination  of  American  Influence 
and  prestige  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Par 
Kast.  through  the  use  of  second  parties  for  as 
long  as  it  takes  to  do  it. 

The  continuing  crisis  in  the  Mid-East  may 
at  least  help  to  dispel  the  euphoria  which  has 
clouded  opinion  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Western 
Europe  on  the  long  range  intenUons  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  while  the  weight 
of  argument  and  fact  are  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  U.S.  policy,  we  hesitate  to  use 
these  arguments  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  the 
communists  will  eventually  take  a  softer  line. 

The  great  irony  is  that  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store Soviet  prestige  in  the  Arab  world  fol- 
lowing Nasser's  military  debacle,  Russia  is  re- 
sorting to  a  vehicle  which  they  themselves 
have  always  declared  to  be  illegal. 

Russia,  which  is  delinquent  In  its  dues  to 
the  U.N.  and  has  refused  to  contribute  one 
ruble  to  that  organization's  p>eacekeeping 
force,  now  presumes  to  try  to  mobilize  the 
UJ^.  to  serve  Its  policy  purposes. 

In  10  years  the  United  States  has  paid  more 
than  $81  milUon  to  keep  the  UJJ.  buffer  force 
in  the  Gaza  Strip,  and  in  the  same  period 
shelled  out  $386  million,  or  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  expense  for  assistance  to 
Palestine  refugees. 


Proposed  Closure  of  Glasgow  Air  Force 
Base,  MonL 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MotriASA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  on  the  bill,  S.  1602,  last  Fri- 
day brought  testimony  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  follows: 

S.  1602  deals  with  the  difficult  local  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  closing  of  a  military 
base.  In  this  case  the  anticipated  closing  of 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  near  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana. While  we  are  certainly  in  agreement 
with  the  objectives  of  assuring  that  the  dis- 
locations and  economic  problems  involved 
in  the  closing  be  mitigated  or  avoided,  and 
that  residual  facilities  will  be  utilized  for 
their  l^ghest  and  best  use,  we  have  serious 
problems  with  the  proerram  outlined  In  S 
1602  for  achieving  that  objective. 

The  bill  would  create  the  Northwest  Reg- 
ional Services  Corporation,  a  wholly-owned 
Government  corporation  whose  powers  would 
be  exercised  by  a  three-member  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  the  President.  The  bin 
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nrovld«  that,  when  Glai«cm  Air  Force  Baee 
S^  long*  needed  for  mUltary  purposes  It 
wlU  be  txanefened  to  the  Corporatlwi.  The 
Corporation  would  then  be  directed  to  »rry 
out  31  specified  training.  rehabUltatlon.  test- 
ing andreeearch  piogrenui  at  the  baee  and 
would  be  authorized  to  develop  a  private  In- 
durtrlal  complex  at  the  site.  Provision  Is  si^ 
jnade  for  conducUng  "any  other  ProP;""* 
which  are  within  the  purposes  of  any  Pedei^ 
law  and  are  carried  out  In  cooperation  wlto 
the  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  administering  such  law." 

The  mandatOTy  requirement  that  a  large 
number  of  programs  be  carried  out  at  the 
O^w  faculty  preeumes  that  thlsjs  feas- 
ible C5areful  study  would  be  required  to  de- 
S^UnTwhether'the  site  Is  suitable  for 
those  programs  and  whether  a  separate  cor- 
poratlonls  a  necessary  oc  desirable  means 
of  administering  them.  ^,.to„-. 

The  location  of  the  base  and  Its  distance 
from  any  major  urban  center,  among  other 
things,  make  it  questionable  that  profes- 
sional and  scientific  personnel  could  be  at- 
tracted to  conduct  the  prescribed  programs^ 
And.  baeed  on  past  erperlence.  it  wouJd  be 
difficult  and  perhaps  undesirable  *«  f  "ract 
trainees  and  people  In  need  of  '"ehabmtatlon 
to  such  a  remote  area.  We  also  doubt  that 
all  the  programs  which  S.  1602  directs  be 
carried  out  would  be  compatible  for  the  same 
site  and  that  a  single  organization  could  er- 
fectlvely  manage  them. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  number  of 
the  oroerams  Involved  are  not  normally  car- 
rted  out  directly  by  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  grant-in-aid  programs  to  assist 
State  and  local  government  and  private  orga- 
nizations to  provide  services  and  facilities. 
We  do  not  believe  It  Is  feasible  to  require 
grant-in-aid  recipients  to  operat*  their  prcH 
Irams  at  Glasgow.  If  that  Is  contemplated, 
nor  we  do  beUeve  It  would  be  appropriate  on 
the  other  hand  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  direct  provisions  of  such  serv- 
Ices  m  this  Instance.  ,    ^  ^  ,„ 

With  respect  to  those  programs  Included  in 
S  1602  which  are  normally  carried  out  di- 
rectly by  Federal  agencies  or  their  con- 
tractors, particularly  major  research  and 
testing  programs,  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
Ueve that  it  would  be  appropriate  either  to 
transfer  them  to  the  Glasgow  site  or  to  ex- 
pand and  possibly  dupUcate  them  there. 

We  recommend  that  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  base  closing  at  Glasgow  be 
dealt  with  through  the  normal  procedures 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  estab- 
Ushed  for  that  purpose.  The  Department  has 
adopted  policies  to  protect  displaced  career 
employees  Involved  In  base  closings  and. 
through  Its  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment, 
stands  ready  to  work  with  local  groups  and 
officials  to  establish  a  single  representative 
organization  with  which  It  can  work.  In  ad- 
vance of  the  closing  date,  to  develop  a  plan 
to  mitigate  the  economic  Impact  of  the  clos- 
ings Federal  agencies  having  programs 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  are  Involved 
in  such  planning. 

Also,  while  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration has  advised  that  the  Glasgow 
closing  will  probably  not  qualify  Valley 
County  for  designation  as  a  redevelopment 
area  under  the  sudden-rise  provisions  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Its  technical  asslBtance  Is  available  for 
nondeslgnated  areas  found  to  be  In  substan- 
tial need  of  such  aid. 

There  was  a  reminiscent  quality  about 
the  text  of  this  testimony  that  recalled  a 
recent  document  I  had  read.  I  found  It 
and  invite  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  first  a  comment  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  following  document. 

When  Christopher  Columbus  first  sug- 
gested to  Queen  Isabella  that  a  short 


route  to  the  Indies  ml^ht  be  found  by 
sailing  west  instead  of  traveling  over- 
land to  the  east,  she  referred  the  ques- 
tion   to    the    Spanish    Bureau    of    the 
Budget  The  Senors  of  the  Budget,  as  it 
was  then  caUed.  made  a  report.  The  origi- 
nal has  been  lost,  but  the  custom  had 
already  been  established  that  one  who 
proposed  some  new  venture  or  introduced 
legislation  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Span- 
ish royal  family  would  get  a  Thermofax 
copy  of  the  fifth  carbon.  It  is  this  copy 
that  was  delivered  to  Columbus  himself 
and  accompanied  him  on  all  his  voyages. 
Water  stained  and  sun  faded  for  many 
years  it  was  thought  to  be  indecipher- 
able  but  so  expert  have  modem  office 
staffs  beccane  in  reading  illegible  mate- 
rial suppUed  through  modem  electrorUc 
copying  machines  It  was  readily  trans- 
scribed,  and  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion : 

Your  Majesty.  One  Christopher  Columbus 
has  suggested  that  inasmuch  ss  the  world 
is  round  It  might  be  possible  to  sail  westward 
across  the  ocean  beyond  the  Azores  and  the 
Gates  of  Hercules  and  find  a  shorter  route 
to  the  fabled  wealth  of  the  Indies.  In  accord 

with  standard  operating  P'-^'^^^Vh!  Buffet 
you  have  requested  the  Senors  of  the  Budget 
(SOB)  for  an  opinion  as  to  Uie  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  such  a  proposal. 

In  the  first  place  this  deals  with  a  matter 
that  can  be  disposed  of  purely  on  a  local 
level  Everyone  knows  that  the  world  Is  not 
round  and  a  brief  session  with  the  local  In- 
quisition and  application  of  normal  proce- 
dures of  rack  and  thumb  screw  will  speedily 
disabuse    Senor    Columbo    of    his    mistaken 

'^°\Ve^aie  la  accord  with  the  desire  of  your 
Majesty  to  find  a  shorter  trading  route  so 
that  oil  great  nation  may  benefit  from  the 
spice  and  the  gold  and  the  Jewels  of  toe 
indies.  We  are  In  agreement  with  such  objec- 
tives and  hopes.  However,  we  "^ust  point  out 
that  there  U  no  evidence  that  the  Indies 
really  exist  but  In  the  traveller-s  tales  of  one 

This  Columbia  would  have  a  fleet  of  three 
ships  to  saU  westward.  At  this  particular  time 
vou  must  reaUze  that  we  are  busUy  engaged 
in  PssembUng  an  Armada  and  need  every 
ship  available  for  that  purpose.  Of  course, 
we  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  there  is 


But  even  If  the  local  Inquisition  does  not 
convince  Senor  Columbine  of  the  error  or 
his  ways  It  would  nevertheless-be  Impossible 
to  assemble  the  requisite  crew  for  such  an 
expedition.  It  Is  questionable  that  any  sea- 
faring man  would  be  persuaded  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  and  probably  undesira- 
ble to  ask  them  to  do  so  because  based  on 
past  experience  we  have  found  that  ships 
that  sail  into  the  west  fall  off  the  end  of 
the  earth  and  are  destroyed  and  the  crews 
upon  them  are  devoured  by  monsters  that 
lurk  In  the  void. 

We  doubt  that  any  economic  benefit  could 
come  from  such  an  expedition  even  If  the 
ships  and  crew  were  able  to  escape  the  almost 
certain  fate  that  awaits  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Spain  Is  develop- 
ing a  subetantlal  coastwise  trade.  That  this 
trade  Is  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
customary  procedures  should  not  be  violated. 
Major  urban  centers  such  as  Lisbon  and 
Barcelona  are  growing  In  population  and 
their  growth  should  be  encouraged  rather 
than  a  fuUle  expedition  to  remote  and  Iso- 
lated areas  that  can  never  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  glory  of  Spain.  We  recommend  that 
Collmbo  be  encouraged  to  use  his  vivid  Imag- 
ination and  his  experience  In  seamanship  for 
the  greater  l>eneflt  of  Spain  by  trying  to  es- 
tablish a  trade  route  to  Usbon. 


The  Ridi  Exploit  PoTerty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Ponchatoula.  La.. 
Enterprise  explains  quite  poignantly 
why  the  poverty  program  is  accepted 
as  a  farce  by  the  American  people. 

Does  Inflation  only  decrease  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  rich  folks  dollars?  Or. 
can  it  be  that  the  poor  are  too  proud  to 
get  involved  in  this  fiasco. 

I  include  the  letter  to  the  editor  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

LZTTEB  TO  THE  ESjrrOR 

The  Entebpris*, 

Ponchatoula,  La.  ,  ^    ,  ,.^  ^  ,,. 

Dbae  EDrroa:  As  a  texpayer,  I  feel  that  it 
Is  my  duty  to  let  the  people  of  Tangipahoa 
Parish  know  my  observations  of  the  so- 
called  Florldana  Economic  Development 
Association.  Inc.,  104  South  Second  Street  in 

Amite.  ^._      .      ..      .. 

I  Invite  you  to  drive  down  the  street  and 
observe  the  employees  through  the  large  open 
window.  Be  there  around  8:30  a.m.  and  see 
how  many  loyal  employees  show  up  on  time. 
Notice  the  exhibit  of  new  Mustangs.  Bulclu 
and  Volkswagens  that  anti-poverty  funch 
purchased. 

These  cars  are  parked  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  front  door.  I  have  observed  the  office 
sutr  dally  since  January.  This  Is  the  only 
office  in  Amite  that  exhibits  Its  employees. 
The  last  few  months  have  given  me  the  Im- 
pression that  the  office  staff  are  continuously 
engaged  In  a  party. 

I've  noticed  news  releases  In  the  paper 
about  programs  that  are  being  funded. 

Friends,  do  not  be  deceived.  Ads  wiU  be 
published  In  the  paper  for  hiring  of  person- 
nel Your  new  director,  assistant,  and  the  new 
secretary  are  the  ones  who  prepare  the  ads. 
The  staff  members  are  selected  before  tlw 
money  Is  funded.  "Qualifications  of  Employ- 
ment", that  18  a  laugh!  If  the  political  front 
wants  you  hired,  you'll  get  the  Job,  As  a 
former  employee  said  to  me  sometime  ago, 
"We  achieve  our  objective,  we  make  the  ridi 
richer  and  the  poor,  poorer." 

The  cost  program  Is  shared  by  local  people 
furnishing  20%   and  the  O.E.O.,  furnishing 
80%   of  any  program  that  Is  approved.  Tne 
80%  Is  paid  by  you  and  me,  the  tax  payers. 
The  20%   local  share  Is  very   interesting. 
It    Is    provided    with   in-kind    contributors, 
such   as  volunteers,  bookkeepers  and  secre- 
taries. A  prominent  physician  has  a  wife  on 
FED  A.  records  as  a  bookkeeper   and  tae 
director  of  one  of  the  poverty  programs  has 
a  wife  listed  as  a  secretary.  One  of  the  women 
has  not   bean  in  the   office   this   year,  ana 
another  woman  came  by  one  day  to  eat  luncn. 
One  of  the  employees  Is  earning  $1000.ro 
per  month,  plus  10c  a  mile  that  he  trave^ 
and   is   currently   enrolled   as   a   scholar  M 

A  few  employees  are  underpaid  but  mort 
of  them  are  overpaid.  A  few  are  Pa'd  sUgMJ 
above  or  below  the  poverty  yardstick,  owy 
two  employees  out  of  U  meet  the  poverty 
requirement.  ^        „.^ 

We  need  *  poverty  program,  but  we  new 
it  administered  by  personnel  who  have  ex- 
perienced it.  ^ 

Friends,  these  are  all  cold.  '•^^^  "t* 
Just  rear  back  to  your  bar  stool,  whatevo 
your  bar  stool,  whatever  the  case  msT  " 
and  Usten.  One  lady  working  for  N T C  n»»» 
husband  who  U  vice-president  of  a  bank.  »»" 
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she  ha«  two  children  currently  enrolled  in 
N.Y.C.  and  employed  at  the  Hammond  State 
School. 

Don't  let  anyone  shoot  you  a  line  about 
qualifications.  Just  hire  a  etalf  of  people 
who  need  the  work. 

Go  to  the  P.EJ).A.  office,  look  at  the  work 
programs  and  see  who  audits  the  books.  The 
auditor  may  even  tell  you  who  makes  the 
entries  In  the  ledger. 

Who  knows!  this  article  might  help  us 
get  a  good  poverty  program  that  will  assist 
low-Income  groups.  The  staff  might  even 
try  working  for  their  salaries.  They  might 
even  get  to  the  office  at  8:30  a.  m. 

Go  vtelt  the  office  and  look  at  the  Head- 
start  supplies  In  the  store  room.  I've  been 
told  that  Lyndon's  Headstart  Dearies  may 
even  enjoy  electric  choo-choo  trains  this 
year. 

To  round  off  and  make  a  summary  of  the 
whole  mess,  I  see  that  a  bank  uses  the  tax- 
payers' Xerox  machine  tot  a  small  rental 
fee.  Now,  we  understand  why  some  banks 
progress. 

An  Honest  Taxpayer. 

Mrs.    RUBT    B.    CORKERN. 
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Volnnteert  in  the  Job  Corps' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
President.  I  Invite  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  two  letters  written  by 
Mrs.  Colby  B.  Kalloch,  of  Eastham.  Mass 
^  Mrs.  Kalloch.  a  grandmother  who  has 
retired  '  on  Cape  Cod,  writes  that  when 
the  Wellfleet  Job  Corps  Center  was  es- 
tablished, she  and  70  other  retired  peo- 
ple found  a  wonderful  opportimlty  to 
serve  underprivileged  American  youth 
t^  acting  in  a  volunteer  capacity.  Thus 
these  boys  get  additional  Individual  at- 
tention, and  people  like  Mrs.  Kalloch  get 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
have  had  a  very  real  part  in  helping  these 
youths  become  productive  citizens  We 
tan  see  from  Mrs.  Kalloch's  letters  that 
the  young  men  at  Wellfleet  are  deeply 
appreciative  of  her  efforts  on  their  be- 
half Many  graduates  of  the  Wellfleet 
center  keep  in  touch  with  her  and  visit 
her  whenever  they  can.  In  Job  Corps  and 
Mrs.  Kalloch,  these  boys  found  someone 
who  cared. 

These  letters  are  a  heartwarming  in- 
flation of  what  the  Job  Corps  can  mean 
ooth  to  the  deprived  youth  to  whom  it 
Bves  a  new  lease  on  life  and  to  the  many 
muens  who  are  eager  to  give  their  time 
»M  services  in  some  useful  endeavor  I 
»m  very  proud  both  of  the  Wellfleet 
eorpsmen  and  of  constituents  of  mine 
Sri,  u  ^»"o«h.  I  commend  her  letters 
w  Members  of. Congress  and  ask  unani- 

Appendix  of  the  Record. 
w^T,,  ^^^  ^°  objection,  the  letters 
M  Mow"      ^  ^  printed  in  the  Record. 
Going  Steady 

On  thiP  .«  Eastham,  Mass. 

«  Voi,,Tf  ^  ^^°"'*  anniversary  as  a  Read- 
«  Vrtunteer  at  the  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts 
^w  I  want   you    to   know   I   am   "going 

■"oy    and  enjoying  the  a«oclatlon 


I  am  a  grandmother  and  supposed  to  be 

retired"  here  on  lovely  Cape  Cod.  We  "re- 
tired" (over  70  of  US)  found  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  serve  our  American  youth 
when  the  center  was  eetabUshed  here 

We  find  by  teaching  a  boy  on  the  one-to- 
one  basis  Instead  of  the  classroom  method  we 
get  better  results.  We  can  help  him  at  the 
exact  moment  of  doubt  or  frustration  and 
so  clear  up  his  problem,  thereby  avoiding 
the  buildup  of  mistake  on  mistake. 

Our  greatest  reward  is  to  hear  a  boy  say 
"I  can  read — how  about  that?" 

I  have  been  at  Wellfleet  long  enough  to  see 
many  rewarding  results.  In  many  cases  I 
keep  in  touch  with  boys  who  have  gone  from 
us  to  Urban  Centers,  Jobs  and  even  over- 
seas to  Korea  and  Viet  Nam. 

To  have  a  boy  write  and  say  he's  made 
P.P.C.  in  less  than  seven  months  and 
know  his  pride  in  himself!  Well,  if  he  were 
your  very  own  you  couldn't  be  happier  The 
boy  In  question  could  not  read  when  he 
came  to  us.  He  Is  his  own  man  now. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  many 
of  our  graduates  think  of  WeUfleet  as 
"home."  Not  only  do  they  keep  in  touch 
by  letter  and  phone  calls,  but  some  have 
come  back  to  the  Cape  to  visit. 

A  boy  has  to  know  someone  cares.  At 
Wellfleet  we  do  care  and  show  it. 

A  fine  program,  the  Job  Corps. 

Mrs.  CouBT  B.  Kalloch. 
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most  successful  of  the  war  on  Dovertv 
programs.  ' 

There  are  now  290  legal  services  pro- 
grams operating  in  48  of  the  50  States  In 
the  last  flscal  year,  340.000  clients  re- 
ceived legal  services.  Federal  costs  of  the 
programs  exceeds  $29  million  to  date 

Perhaps  typical  of  the  legal  services 
programs  operating  throughout  the 
Nation  is  the  one  which  began  about  a 
year  ago  in  Indianapolis  and  has  just 
been  evaluated  in  a  comprehensive  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Indianapolis  News 

The  article  of  July  17,  by  news  reporter 
Mike  Brooks  notes  that  largely  because 
of  the  legal  services  program,  "No  longer 
IS  one's  right  to  counsel  based  solely  on 
the  thickness  of  his  wallet.  Even  the 
poor— white     or     black— have     such     a 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  legal 

services  program  in  the  war  against  legal 

njustice  in  Indianapolis  and  throughout 

tne  Nation,  under  unanimous  consent  I 

insert  the  Indianapolis  News  article  at 

this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record- 

Poor  Get  Help  Prom  Legal  Group 

(By  Mike  Brooks) 


Eastham.  Mass.. 

«     ,.r   r,   .,  ^P^' 28, 1967. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Kelly. 

Director  Job  Corps, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dears  Sk:  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  reader  for  the  past 
two  years  at  the  WeUfleet  Camp. 

The  point  of  my  writing  you  Is  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Corpsmen  are  not 
always  on  the  receiving  end  but  on  the 
giving. 

Just  two  weeks  ago  my  grandson  was  In 
the  hospital  and  there  was  great  concern  for 
his  condition.  The  hospital  was  in  Pittsfield 
Mass.  I  went  there  to  be  near  him 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Edllng  to  explain  why  I 
could  not  attend  a  council  meeting  He 
passed  my  letter  on  to  Mr.  A.  Brazzell  who  In 
turn  let  the  boys  know. 

The  response  was  very  touching. 

Cards  of  "get  well"  wishes  came  to  Don- 
ald in  flocks.  The  most  poignant  of  all  was 
these  boys  who  have  so  little,  took  up  a  col- 
lection and  had  Mr.  Brazzell  send  a  check 
for  Don  to  get  something  for  his  comfort. 
I  learned  since  I  returned  that  several  boys 
offered  prayers. 

Needless  to  say  I  shall  never  forget  the 
kindness.  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Colby  B.  Kallsch. 


Legal    Service!    Organization    Judged    a 
Success  in  Indianapolis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  2 
years  ago  this  administration  continued 
Its  efforts  to  bring  equal  opportunity  to 
au  of  our  citizens  by  establishing  the 
legal  services  program  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Judging  its  record  of  performance  the 
legal  services  program  is  not  only  one 
Of  the  newest  but  It  is  also  one  of  the 


Of  th»  T^w!S^^=y'***'"***y  *^*  «»e  Justices 
»v.i^  A  'r*  ^^^  supreme  Court  ruled 
every  American  citizen  had  the  right  to 
counsel  on  his  day  in  court 
th^f*  "  ''f  °'^^  yesterday  if  one  considers 
th«.  L^>.yi^^^  ^^  "^'^^"^  ^«-  Walnwrlght 
rteht  ^IX^^  ^°""  "^^  ^*  »°  tecognlzl  a 
r«fffl  ^  bec&me  effective  In  ITQlwith  the 
ratification  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution 

Other  landmark  decisions  have  foUowed 
^r^TJ"  ^J'f  ""*  ramifications  have  been  great. 
Today,  n  Is  still  too  early  to  assees  thfnn- 

But  the  weight  of  the  decisions  on  Lady 
Justices  scales  has  tipped  the  legal  profes- 
sion In  a  new  direction. 

No  longer  Is  ones  rtght  to  counsel  based 
solely  upon  the  thickness  of  his  wallet  Even 
the  poor-White  or  black-have  such  a  right 
xi^f  I,^'  ^»'<"^g  to  an  American  Bar 
Aviation  report  more  than  825.000  clvU 
and  criminal  cases  involving  the  naUon's  in- 
digent were  handled  through  legal  aid  and 
defender  offices.  Major  sup;^rtTr  lei^i  "^d 
to  the  poor  came  through  the  Legal  ^rvices 
Pn^m  of  the  Office  of  EconozXoStu- 

Legal  services  has  funded  more  than  200 
local  operations  such  as  the  one  that  Is  od- 
pmmv°  ^"'^'*''*P°"«  ^  part  Of  the  war  on 
..f  °^"^"*''"'''  Gideon  vs.  Walnwright  has 

T.ir.Zus"'^'' "  ^'^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^"* '" 

HOUSE    LOOKS    LIKE    OTHERS 

One  of  those  doors  Is  the  entrance  to  a 
two-story  frame  house  at  1540  English  The 
house  blends  well  Into  the  neighborhood- 
Its  a  part  of  it.  It  resembles  most  of  the 
homes  In  which  Southside  residents  live 

hn?,?..^^^^'^^  ^°°^  ""^  ^^«  *^°use  is  a  neigh- 
borhood Community  Action  Against  Poverty 
Office.  Upstairs  Is  one  of  flve  Legal  Servtcel 
Offices  in  Indianapolis.  This  onT^TaS^nis 
tered  under  contract  by  the  Indiana  Univer- 
nlrt  ,  v°°'  °^  ^"^^  Indianapolis  Division. 
Office  ''"   **   *^^  Southeast-Southwest 

1.  ^Tq^^*  "^^T^  °^  ^"'^"'^  ^P'°-  At  the  helm 
IS  a  1933  graduate  of  Harvard  who  for  30 
years  has  been  a  practicing  attomev 

His  name :  Samuel  R.  Rosen. 

His  position:   Managing  attorney. 

He  says  things  like.  "If  we're  going  to  pre- 
serve democracy  the  poor  must  have  ren- 
resentatlon."  "^ 

He  Is  aided  and  guided  In  his  work  bv  Pat- 
rick Butler,  an  lU.  law  profeesor  whoee 
specialty  is  legal  aid  to  the  poor 
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Also  in  th«  oOoe  ««  an  InTCBtlgator.  Ken- 
neth Wants:  a  »oclal  service  worker.  Koyd 
EUlott;  a  rtenograpHer.  Cynthia  Winters, 
and  senior  law  students,  learning  to  Ply  "leir 
trade  In  a  practical  and  not  Just  theoretical 

'^Biwen  and  Butler  hare  talked  their  way 
to  cUent»-at  schools.  PTA  njeetings 
ctourches  and  to  Just  any  crowd  that  will 
listen.  ,,__ 

TAUU    B«Sn«    TO    PAT    OfT 

The  talks  are  paying  off.  Laat  month  the 
office  handled  66  new  caaee. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  office  s  clients 
an  Negro,  the  remainder  being  white  persona 
or  Appalachian  backgrounds. 

•I>i^eUglble  for  the  free  legal  advice  the 
proopecttve  cUent  must  fit  the  schedule  rt^g- 
ingft^m  an  Individual  with  an  ean^ng 
^wer  Of  •2.000  a  year  or  '^  ^^j'^'l^ 
ilght  on  an  annual  incwne  of  $6,00  or  less. 
M«rt  of  the  casee  handled  to  date  are  dvU 
actions  but  the  I£0  attorneys  are  on  call  for 
criminal  cases.  Since  persons  accused  of 
fpl^es  who  are  poor  may  have  court-ap- 
Sn^  dT^endei,  Indiana,  criminal  acUon 
Wk  would  be  Umlted  to  misdemeanors  and 
m  felony  ca«6  up  to  the  point  of 
arraignment. 

LSo  HAD  BtaunnMm  paooLKMS 
LSO  presented  some  sticky  P«'^le'?«  Jf '^ 
tafSiy  two  years  ago.  A  New  York  Ttoes 
legal  Importer  wrote:  "When  a  stend^d  (of 
iSlgency)  Is  finalized  It  may  &nd  a  man 
Xf  a  $7  000  income,  a  wUe  and  ^o^r  <^- 
Sen.  seeking  free  legal  advice  from  a  $6,500- 

'"^^  S' point*  out  that  I^"l^^«. 
backwards  not  to  compete  with  the  bar 
l^en^er  cent  of  the  pcoepecUve  cUents 
•SLt  seek  LSO  help  are  found  to  be  econom- 
^ly^ell^le  and  are  referred  to  t^e  Lega^ 
AW  Socletl.  which  in  turn  secures  them  an 
attorney  they  wlU  pay. 

And  LSO  attorneys-there  are  U  1°  the  five 

LSO  offices  in  I^<"«^P°^V^fl^«  in  the 
B«tie  nearly  equal  to  what  law  arms  In  the 

meUopoUtan  area  pay.  . 

With  the  birth  of  LSO  It  was  argued  t^at 
throu^  legal  aid  socieUes,  defenders'  office 
^by  InXldual  pr^Udng  attorneys  who 
^ght  no  fee  that  the  poor  were  being 
he^Sed.  But  Trial  a  magazine  of  the  American 
itui  Lawyers  AssodaUon.  commented  At 
S^  mou^  these  went^Uttle  beyond  the 
Bcratch-the-BVirface  state."  „  .,. 

"^^bers  Of  the  legal  P«>^««f  °S.e°°mo"! 
workinK  with  and  not  against  the  move- 
ment Anras  promised  by  OEO's  leader.  Sar- 
gent S^ver.  the  independence  of  attorney. 
I^d  the  traditional  lawyer-cUent  relationship 

''"ThT^ror^'that  LSO  win  haneue 
include  ahnost  every  conceivable  legal  prob- 
lem the  poor  could  encounter  from  contrac- 
SiTl  agrlements  to  domestic  problems  and 
bankruptoy. 

jTrvENH.*  ctam  show  hikk 

Juvenile  cases  are  IncreaMng.  Rosen  said. 
as  are  marital  cas«.  -This  goes  with  pov- 
erty—but  we  wlU  not  go  through  with  a 
divorce  action  until  the  socl*l  serrlce  worker 
has  talked  with  both  spouses."  he  said. 

■•We    talk   their   lang»a«*— *«lk   on    their 

level."  he  said. 

To  a  distressed  wife  wtMae  marital  prob- 
lem may  be  past  «-  h«Kl.  ot  the  social 

''°^Hris  the  father  ot  your  kids.  If  we  can 
we'll  save  hlta  .  .  .  if  not.  Itie  heU  with  him 
and  we'll  get  you  the  dlTocce.'"- 

•■He  may  or  may  not  be  a  sadtst  ...  we  U 
get  him  to  a  psychiatrist." 

Rosen  readily  admits,  howevar.  that  most 
of  the  marital  actions  are  necessary  despite 
the  prewnce  of  a  social  service  counselor 
present  In  only  one  am^r  LSO  office  In  the 
country. 

The  problems  ot  *«  poor  sre  numerous. 
be  said— lack  ot  mon«».  edw^tion.  drunken- 
ness, etc. 


-We're  sticking  our  fingers  to  dlkw  that 
are  leaking  In  a  hundred  places  and  catching 
only  two  of  them." 

OnrKK    ONI.T    BZrSBXES    VmBSED 

In  many  Instances.  Rosen  said,  he  Mid  his 
assistants  need  only  to  be  referees.  Despite 
the  many  faUures.  marriage  counseling,  be 
feels.  Is  doing  the  greatest  good. 

Much  of  the  refereelng  Is  done  between 
neighbors.  They  get  miffed  at  each  other  and 
need  only  a  mediator,  rather  than  court 
action,  to  settle  their  differences. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  being  handled 
by  Rosens  Southslde  LSO  office  now  Involve 
nonsupport  actions  and  custody  fights  over 

Much  advising  is  done  on  sales  contracts 
and  on  purchases.  Many  adoption  cases  are 
handled  along  with  parental  neglect  actions 
In  the  Juvenile  court.  With  Increased  urban 
renewal,  there  has  also  been  an  upsurge  of 
cases  involving  condemnations. 

Rosen  and  Butler  both  agree  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people  has  been  great.  The 
poor,  especially  those  of  Appalachian  heri- 
tage are  not  ones  to  seek  out  help.  Help  must 
come  to  them.  And  once  they  are  convinced 
such  help  is  a  friend  and  not  a  foe.  they  can 
begin  looking  to  a  brighter  future. 

As  part  of  the  war  on  poverty,  legal  serv- 
ices, to  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
community  resources. 

But  even  more  Important,  as  Rosen  says 
when  he  talks  about  preserving  democracy 
LSO  stands  as  a  weapon  In  the  war  against 
legal  Injustice. 


to  expand  the  tndnlng  of  South  Vietnamese 

Jxily  1965:  "The  over-all  slttiatlon  con- 
tlnuee'to  be  serious."  the  Secretary  reported. 
"As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  many  aspects  there 
has  been  deterioration  since  I  was  here  (ia 
Vietnam)  last.  15  months  ago  .  .  .  But  the 
plct\ire  is  not  all  black  by  any  means.  The 
Vietnamese  people  continue  to  be  wlUing  to 
flcrht     .  .  and  die  In  their  own  defense." 

"November.  1965:  "We  have  stopped  losing 

the  war." 

October.  1966:  "I  see  no  reason  to  expect 
any  significant  Increase  in  the  level  or  tem- 
per of  opcraUons  In  South  Vietnam,  nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  deploy. 
mentfi  of  U.S.  forces  to  that  country  will 
change  significantly  In  the  f^turer 

U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  at  that  time: 
331,000.  Now:  466,000. 

July  1967:  In  Vietnam  on  his  ninth  trip, 
the  Secretary  was  quoted  by  the  British  news 
agency  Reuters  as  saying  more  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  war  in  the  last  nln« 
months  than  la  the  previous  six  years. 
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McNamara'i  Vuits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


OF    VXECrNIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "McNamara's  Visits:  The  Rec- 
ord," published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  ^^         ..  , 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McNamara's  Visrrs:  Ths  Rjscobd 
Since  the  spring  of  1962,  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  has  made  nine  trips  to  Vietnam. 
Here  is  what  he  said  about  the  outlook  dur- 
ing or  following  each  of  those  trips: 

April-May,  1962:  "There  Is  no  plan  for 
introducing  combat  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam." ^       ,      _ 

He  added  that  he  was  "Tremendoxisly  en- 
couraged" by  progress  in  the  war,  and  saw 
no  reason  for  a  major  Increase  In  military 
aid  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

September-October,  1963:  Said  the  White 
House  m  a  statement  following  a  trip  to 
Vietnam  by  Mr.  McNamara  and  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff:  "Secretary  McNamara  and 
Genreal  Taylor  reported  their  Judgment  that 
the  major  parts  of  the  U.S.  military  task  can 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965,  although 
there  may  be  a  continuing  requirement  for 
a  limited  number  of  .  .  .  training  person- 

December,  1963:  Mr.  McNamara  said  he 
was  "optimistic  as  to  the  progress  that  can 
be  made  In  the  coming  year." 

May  1964:  Mr.  McNamara  said  "exceUent 
progress"  had  been  made  toward  defeating 

the  Viet  Cong.  ...     .^    ..       .,,- 

After  reporting  to  the  President,  he  said 
it  might  be  necessary  to  send  •'certain  addi- 
tional Va.  personnel"  to  Vietnam,  but  only 


Who  Is  the  Enemy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUXSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  double 
standard  of  misrepresentation  comes  into 
clearer  focus.  Sooner  or  later  our  leaders 
must  make  a  positive  declaration  of  who 
the  enemy  is  because  their  actions  beUe 
the  common  defense  and  aspirations  of 

our  people. 

Anti-Communist,  progressive,  and 
peaceful  Rhodesia  receiving  no  tax- 
payers aid  and  threatening  no  American, 
we  boycott  as  if  at  war. 

But  where  at  war.  In  Vietnam— witn 
12  000  plus  of  our  young  men  dead— the 
label  of  the  exercise  becomes  academic. 
we  not  only  refuse  to  call  for  a  boycott 
or  economic  sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam,  we  defend  the  right  to  trade 
with  our  sons  murderers.  And  should  one 
of  our  fliers  happen  to  bomb  a  supply 
vessel  our  official  policy  Is  to  apologize 
and  pledge  to  avoid  future  "incidents. 
Are  we  not  now  In  concert  with  our 
sons  murderers? 

Mr  Speaker,  I  Insert  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  Associated  Press  release  of  July 
15,  1967: 


Sovnrrs  Get  U.S.  Pledge  on  Ships 
Moscow,  July  15  (AP)  .—The  United  Stat* 
has  promised  the  Soviet  Union  it  will  tsM 
"extraordinary  measures  to  minimize  ism- 
age"  to  Soviet  ships  In  the  Vietnam  »ar  fon*. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  said  today  that  it  ae- 
llvered  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Foreign  IM- 
istry  on  Thursday  acknowledging  t'he  P«*- 
bUlty  that  some  VS.  fire  aimed  at  Haiphong 
installations  had  accidentally  hit  the  Soyl« 
ship  MikhaU  Frunze  June  29. 

The  note  added,  however,  that     the  na 

of  unintentional  damage  to  vessels  m  w 

area    of    hostilities    cannot    be    compiewij 

eliminated."  ^^ 

The  U.S.  note  was  In  reply   to  a  prow 

nied  by  the  Soviets  June  30  demanding   «; 

fective    guarantees    that    similar    att*cB- 

would  not  occur  and  "strict  punishment  i» 

the  pilots  responsible.  ^^ 

The  Frunze  charge  was  the  second  wiaa 

a  month.  On  June  2  the  Soviets  claimed  tw 

UJ3    planes  had  intentionally  att^c^'fj"! 

Soviet   ship   Turkestan    off    North   View*" 

and  that  one  sailor  had  been  killed. 


The  United  States  admitted  there  was  a 
possibility  that  It  had  acddentaUy  hit  the 
■Turkestan  and  promised  to  try  to  avoid  fu- 
ture Incidents. 

The  most  recent  Soviet  protest  said  a  frag- 
mentation bomb  had  been  dropped  on  the 
Mikhail  Frunze.  It  did  not  mention  any 
death  or  injuries  among  crew  members. 

The  U.S.  reply  said  an  Investigation  had 
"established  beyond  doubt  that  any  dam- 
age that  may  have  been  sustained  was  In- 
sdvertent." 
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Headstart  Program  Gets  New  Lease  on 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  shall  be  debating  in  the  next 
few  weeks  legislation  to  extend  the  anti- 
poverty     program     and     Its     operating 
agency,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. You  are  all  aware  that  a  concerted 
effort  will  be  made  to  demolish  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  parcel  out 
Its  constituent  programs  to  the  various 
executive  departments  of  Goveriunent 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  heads  of 
these    departments    have    unanimously 
testified  before  our  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and   Labor   that   these   various 
programs    should    remain    imder    the 
direction    of    the    Office    of    Economic 
OKwrtunlty.    Among    those    programs 
Is    Headstart.    It    has    come    to    my 
attention  that  associations  of  school  su- 
perintendents In  some  of  our  States  are 
petitioning  their  respective  Governors  to 
urge  that  Headstart  be  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  school  su- 
perintendents in  this  regard.  However  I 
do  think  that  in  making  this  effort  they 
are  Ignoring  the  fact  that  Headstart  Is 
not  simply  "an  educational"  program. 
Headstart  Is,  of  course,  involved  with 
education,  but  it  has  a  great  many  other 
elements  as   well,   relating   to   health 
parental  parUcipation,  and  other  social 
factors. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  before  my  col- 
leagues an  account  of  a  Headstart  pro- 
Pam  operating  In  my  district  In  Phll- 
lipsburg.  N.J.  This  excellent  account  was 
P'^'^ed  by  the  Free  Press,  a  newspaper 
wmch  has  distinguished  Itself  for  its  en- 
ugntened  coverage  of  its  circulation  area 

The  article: 
HaasTART  Pbogram  Hem  Gets  Nrw  Lease 

ow    Ute— Parzntai.     Pabticd»ation      1n- 

^^-  Enrollment  Shows  Substantial 

rl^!'  !?**  vigorous  emphasis  on  parental 
P«mcl^tlon  in  Project  Head  Start  across 
JJ*  nation  has  given  the  local  program  new 

S^vatore  C.  Pattl,  project  director  here, 
1.  »  wf  °^*'="'c  increase  in  enrollment 
PhL  «i^K°*  *°  ^^"^  Start's  value  as  a 
^  ox  the  nation's    "anU-poverty"    pro- 

tt^I?*?.^^'"*  ^^  "^^  ^^  compares  sta- 
IJ^^ls  year  and  last,  his  first  as  proj- 

So"Afw'*"  **  ^^^  funded  to  handle  about 
™*«wa.  and  nine  showed  up  the  first 


day,"  he  aays.  "After  BC«ne  of  the  teaebera 
and  I  had  gone  around  and  knocked  on  some 
doors,  we  got  the  enrollment  up  to  between 
36  and  40  children."  But  even  then,  absen- 
teeism was  high.  "This  year  we  have  aU>ut 
60  chUdren  attending  regularly,  and  If  we 
had  the  money  we  could  add  another  class 
of  16  children."  Tbe  reason?  Parental  mter- 
est  and  participation. 

"We  have  15  mothers  assisting  as  class- 
room aides,"  says  Pattl,  "and  the  value  of 
the  program  has  spread  by  word-of-mouth." 

For  persons  still  unfamUiar  with  Project 
Head  Start,  which  to  In  Its  third  year,  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  sli-week  slim- 
mer program  to  meant  to  enrich  the 
cultural,  social  end  educiUonal  Uves  of  pre- 
school children  from  economically  disad- 
vantaged homes.  The  object  to  to  give  the 
children  experiences  new  and  otherwise  un- 
available to  tbem.  BO  they'U  begin  school  on 
equal  footing  with  others  of  comparable  age 
but  wider  experience. 

But  the  children  are  not  the  onlv  benefi- 
ciaries. "We've  shown  parents  where  they 
could  go  to  get  help  to  help  themselves." 
says  Patti.  The  active  Interplay  between 
children,  teachers  and  parents  has  given  the 
local  program  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  sug- 
gests that  parental  Involvement  as  teacher 
aides  In  public  schools  may  be  the  coming 
thing. 

Being  scrubbed  from  Project  Head  Start's 
image  Is  any  sign  of  bureaucratic  control. 
Pattl  met  last  week  with  parents  to  form 
a  Policy  Advisory  Committee  which  will  play 
a  lead  role  In  operation  and  planning  of  the 
program.  The  organizational  meeting  was 
postponed  until  thto  Wednesday  after  par- 
ents expjressed  a  desire  to  study  the  present 
operation  more  closely. 

The  committee  could — if  parents  so  ar- 
range Its  bylaws — assist  In  program  plan- 
ning, voice  or  Investigate  grievances,  help 
prepare  applications  for  federal  funds  and 
even  influence  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
gram director. 

Gene  Pamblanchl,  director  of  Head  Start 
delegated  agencies  within  the  Northwest 
New  Jersey  Community  Action  Program's 
three-county  area,  reports  that  the  Phllllps- 
burg  program  to  the  most  advanced  as  far  as 
parental  pwrUclpatlon  to  concerned  Its  facili- 
ties rank  among  the  least  adequate,  howevw. 
Those  facilities  include  four  classrooms  In 
Reese  School  and  are  donated  as  the  town's 
"in  kind"  contribution  to  the  program  Bus 
transportation  to  supplied  by  the  Phillipe- 
burg  Board  of  Education  at  cost.  Project 
Head  Start's  sponsoring  agency  here  Is  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs,  one  of  Ave 
town  departments.  (There  are  13  Head  Start 
programs  in  the  NORWESCAP  area  of  Hun- 
terdon, Warren  and  Sussex  counties.  Eight 
are  administered  by  delegated  agencies,  five 
are  administered  by  NORWESCAP.) 

Attending  the  surge  of  parental  particl- 
p.uion  In  the  local  program  are  other  im- 
provements. Including  babv-sltting  ser\-ice6 
for  mothers  volunteering  as  classroom  aides 
and  Improved  kitchen  facilities. 

While  many  Head  Start  agencies  saw  their 
budget  requests  trimmed  this  year,  the 
PWllipsburg  program  was  one  of  few  to 
receive  an  Increase — from  about  $12  000  last 
ye.'ir  to   $17,129   this   year. 

The  staff  Includes  four  teachers,  four 
te.acher  aides,  a  social  worker,  a  nurse.  Patti 
and  more  than  a  dozen  volunteers.  The  ratio 
of  adults  to  children  to  one-to-five.  And 
although  the  program  here  carries  through 
only  six  weeks  in  summer,  a  conscientious 
record  to  kept  on  each  child  subsequent  to 
h:s  enrollment  in  kindergarten.  These  rec- 
ords disclose  that  children  from  economically 
disadvanuged  homes — children,  who  before 
the  advent  of  Head  Start  lagged  behind  their 
cl.isemates — are  now  moving  into  the  regi- 
men of  classroom  Ufe  with  controlled  exuber- 
ance, no  longer  shy  and  reluctant  to  partici- 
pate In  class  activities. 
Not  the  least  of  Head  Start's  contributions 


to  Its  medical  €md  dental  aervloee.  Each  child 
to  given  a  thorough  medical  exam  by  Dr 
Herman  Smith,  whUe  E>r.  Geaton  DeMartlno 
performs  the  dental  exam.  Like  the  follow-up 
on  claasroom  performance,  the  health  serv- 
ices are  continued  even  after  the  summer 
program  ends.  Health  defects  of  all  kmds  are 
discovered  early  In  the  Uvea  of  children  be- 
cause of  the  exams. 

GuidelUw*  for  participation  in  the  program 
as  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  C^- 
portunlty  and  are  two  In  number:  first,  the 
child  must  oome  from  a  family  with  an 
annual  Income  not  exceeding  $2,000.  with  an 
additional  allowance  of  $600  for  each  de- 
pendent (a  family  of  four,  then,  may  have 
an  Income  of  not  more  than  $3,500) ;  second, 
the  child  must  be  enrolled  In  kindergarten 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

Children  attending  thto  simimer's  session 
come  from  not  only  PhlUipsburg,  but  from 
neighboring  commtxnltlee  as  well.  Porty-five 
are  transported  by  bus. 

Arriving  at  0  ajn.,  the  children  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  "a  quiet  activity-  conductive  to 
setUlng  them  after  the  bus  ride  or  walk  to 
the  school.  At  about  10  ajn.,  they  receive  a 
snack,  then  two  of  the  four  classes  repair 
to  either  the  Reese  School  play  area  or  the 
Mercer  Street  playground,  while  the  other 
classes  participate  in  the  free  play,  availing 
themselves  of  the  many  toys  which  have  been 
donated  for  their  use.  Later  a  school  activity 
Is  supervtoed.  It  might  Include  dancing  or 
listening  to  records,  followed  by  a  rest  period. 
At  noon,  a  hot  lunch  catered  by  Arthur  Tron 
to  served.  Patti  praises  Tron  as  one  who  pro- 
vides bountiful  meals  which  often  exceed 
the  local  programs  budget,  the  extra  ex- 
pense being  absorbed  by  the  local  caterer 
Arts  and  crafts  follow  limch  and  continue 
until  the  day's  session  ends  at  1  pjn. 

Getting  underway  thto  week  will  be  field 
trips  meant  to  broaden  the  cultural  hcwizons 
of  the  children.  Trips  have  been  planned— 
and  will  be  taken,  time  and  budget  permit- 
ting—to Brensinger  Pool,  where  children  will 
enjoy  a  picnic;  to  Trexler  Park:  to  Wild  West 
City,  and  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. 

A  fuU  understanding  of  Head  Start  cannot 
be  gleaned  from  surface  explanation,  says 
Patti.  Its  implications  and  Its  ultimate  ef- 
fects are  far  reaching,  but  staff  members  and 
volunteers  who  attended  a  weeklong  breifing 
prior  to  the  start  of  this  year's  program- 
Immersed  as  they  were  in  the  project's  con- 
ceptual background— were  won  over  com- 
pletely by  experts  in  social  service,  psych- 
ology, education  and  medicine.  "Tou  had  to 
be  there  to  really  understand  the  dynamism 
that  has  gone  into  Project  Head  Start."  says 
Pattl,  who  has  nine  years  of  teaching  ex- 
perience m  the  Philllpsburg  school  system 
and  now  teaches  economics  and  driver  edu- 
cation at  Philllpeburgh  High  School. 

The  growth  of  Project  Head  Start  here  in- 
dicates that  parents  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  program  place  store  by  It,  even  if  muck- 
rakers  don't. 


Memorandum  on  the  Current  Political 
Situation  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 


OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  the 
very  close  Interest  that  all  of  us  are  show- 
ing in  the  forthcoming  elections  in  Viet- 
nam, let  me  enter  in  the  Record  a  very 
recent  accoxmt  by  a  competent  observer 
of  how  the  matter  stands  through  the 
early  part  of  July. 


A  3708 

The  report  below  was  made  by  Robert 
8.  Browne,  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University, 
Teaneck.  NJ^  former  AID  official  In 
Soutb  Vietnam,  1958-61.  This  account 
makes  scMne  penetrating  observations.  It 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  military  can- 
didates have  a  distinct  advantage.  How- 
ever, It  is  clear  that  substantial  sentiment 
exists  for  a  cease-flre.  Whether  this 
sentiment  will  be  allowed  full  play  under 
circumstances  that  obtains  in  the  sum- 
mer and  the  election  Is  a  question.  I  hope 
that  Americans  will  exert  their  Influence 
for  a  redress  of  the  imbalance  which 
evidently  exists  between-the  military  and 
the  civilian  influences  at  election  time. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  412,  calling  for 
Congressmen  to  observe  the  election 
process  in  Vietnam.  Professor  Browne, 
toward  the  close  of  his  report,  would  seem 
to  discourage  such  a  measure.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  congressional  visit  would 
have  merit.  Otherwise  the  sole  oflQclal 
American  Interpretation  of  the  elections 
will  be  that  of  the  executive,  however 
sincere.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  imple- 
ment the  concept  of  checks  and  balances 
by  having  a  small  congressional  group  in 
order  to  assure  that  one  viewpoint  only 
Is  not  related  back  to  us? 

Professor  Browne's  report  follows: 

MeMORANBUM    ok    THB    CCKRKNT    POLtnCAL 

SmTATiON  IN  VrrrNAM 
(By  Robert  S.Browne) 
I  have  JUBt  returned  from  an  11 -day  visit 
to  Soutb  Vietnam.  (I  wa«  In  Vietnam  from 
June  29-July  10).  I  found  the  presidential 
election  to  be  the  principal  focua  of  Interest 
at  this  time,  and  the  political  situation  to  be 
extremely  agitated.  The  consolidation  of  the 
Thleu  and  Ky  tickets  was  perhaps  only  the 
first  in  a  serlea  of  political  upheavals  likely 
to  take  place  between  now  and  September, 
when  the  presidential  election  Is  to  be  held. 
On  June  30,  some  17  electoral  tickets  were 
approved  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to 
compete  In  the  presidential  race,  including 
the  single  miUttur  ticket  of  Thleu/Ky.  All 
of  theee  tickets  must  be  subjected  to  a  second 
approval  by  the  government  itself,  no  later 
than  July  19.  and  It  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  tickets  wlU  b«  eliminated  at  that  time. 
Several  of  the  tickets  are  of  no  national  sig- 
nificance (although  these  may  not  b*  the 
ones  to  be  eliminated ) ,  the  candidates  being 
personalities  of  strictly  local  prominence,  or 
totaUy  unknown.  In  some  cases  these  candi- 
dates are  believed  to  have  submitted  them- 
selves on  the  Instructions  of  the  mUltary 
goveriunent  so  as  to  disperse  the  civilian 
vote.  (A  mere  plurality,  not  a  majcwlty.  Is 
required  for  election) .  The  major  tickets  are 
(1)  Thleu/Ky;  (3)  Tran  Van  Huong/  Mai 
Tro  Truyen;  and  (3)  Duong  Van  Mlnh/  Tran 
Ngoc  Lleng.  Probably  not  a  major  contender 
but  of  very  special  symbolic  Importance  Is 
the  ticket  of  (4)  Au  Truong  Thanh/  Vu 
Han  Huyen. 

Without  exception,  the  Vietnamese  seem  to 
view  this  entire  election  as  an  extremely 
critical  event  In  their  country's  history,  for 
It  could  provide  the  first  popular  expression 
of  the  true  wishes  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
since  Independence.  Such  a  popular  expres- 
sion is  felt  to  be  crucial  tar  It  Is  only  through 
such  a  response  that  there  Is  any  hope  of 
rallying  and  uniting  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple— whether  for  prosecuting  the  war  or  for 
satisfactorily  negotiating  its  conclusion. 
Since  Independence,  Vietnam  has  been  ruled 
only  by  Imposed  governments  or  fraudxilently 
elected  ones  (Diem).  As  a  result  there  is  al- 
rrady  great  skepticism  toward  the  democratic 
process  and  another  rigged  election  would 
probably  kill  the  tender  plant  of  democracy 
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ror  the  indeOnlte  future  while  simultaneously 
assuring  a  continuance  of  the  apathetic  at- 
titude which  the  people  have  toward  the 
Saigon  governments  which  speak  without  a 
popular  mandate.  Because  they  attach  so 
much  Importance  to  this  election,  the  Viet- 
namese   are    very    concerned    that    it    be    an 

election  In  which  the  people  have  faith — I.e., 
that  It  be  an  honest  election  In  every  sense 
of  the  word.  To  them  It  Is  a  slim  last  chance 
in  a  desperate  situation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Vietnamese  with  whom 
I  spoke  (of  various  political  persviaslons.  in- 
cluding   several    of    the    candidates    them- 
selves)  seem  to  be  fairly  certain  that  the 
opportunity  wUl  be  muffed,  and  they  largely 
hold  the  U.S.  to  blame.  They  say  It  will  be 
muffed  because  the  Thleu/Ky  ticket  Is  des- 
tined   to   win — to   win   not   because  of   any 
great  popularity  of  Thleu  and  Ky.  but  be- 
cause of  the  Invisible  but  efficient  machine 
which  they  have  at  their  disposal  to  assure 
their  victory.  Like  President  IMem,  the  mili- 
tary government  has  a  well  controlled  and 
greatly   feared  secret  police   network  which 
covers  the  oountryu  most  provincial  and  dis- 
trict  chiefs   are   Thleu/Ky   appointees   and 
are  either  military  officers  themselves  of  be- 
holden to  tlie  military.  As  Incumbents.  Thleu 
and  Ky  also  have  the  tremendous  resources 
of  the  government  and  of  U.S.  assistance  at 
their  disposition  as  weU  as  the  tacit  taored 
support  of  the  U.S.  In  the  present  climate  of 
South  Vietnam,  any  one  of  these  advantages 
by  Itself  cotiid  Insure  victory — and  do  so  In 
ways  which  would  not  be  easily  visible  to  fcw- 
elgn    obserTers.    In    the    current    situation, 
there  Is  hardly  need  for  such  crude  tactics  as 
switching  or  stxiffing  ballot  boxes  and  other 
detectable  malpractices  such   as  were  used 
by  President  Diem  In  his  artubbom  Insistence 
on  having  86-95%  of  the  vots.  With  a  dozen 
or  more  candidates  in  the  field,  the  winning 
ticket  WlU   probably  need  to   poU  no  more 
than  20%  at  the  votes,  although  to  make  the 
mandate  look  more  impressive,  the  military 
Is   expected   to   assure   Itself  about  40-50%. 
(More  thaa  50%  would  probably  be  consid- 
ered too  blatant. ) 

The  Vietnamese  are  desperate  at  this  dou- 
ble prospect  ( 1 )  that  the  critical  opportunity 
to  assess  populax  wishes  wlU  be  missed,  and 
(2)  that  the  unpopiilar  military  government 
will  be  legitimized  in  the  world's  eyesight 
and  condemn  Vietnam  to  more  years  of  In- 
conclusive butchery.  Rlghtiy  or  wrongly,  they 
feel  that  If  this  happens,  the  V.8.  wlU  be  to 
blame.  Only  the  U.S.  has  the  power  to  force 
the  elimination  of  the  military  ticket,  and 
the  removal  of  this  ticket  Is  widely  believed 
to  be  the  sole  means  for  assuring  an  honest 
plebiscite.  The  present  policy  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, which  Is  to  announce  Its  complete  im- 
partiality among  the  candidates  and  Its 
intention  to  keep  Its  hands  off  the  election, 
is  considered  to  be  mere  words  so  long  as  the 
military  ticket  Is  also  the  Incumbent  gov- 
ernment and  therefore  is  the  direct  and 
sole  benefactor  of  the  U.S.  support.  The  in- 
evitable conclusion  Is  that  the  U.S.  Is  unwill- 
ing to  risk  a  fair  electoral  competition  and 
still  prefers  to  cast  Its  lot  with  a  military  so- 
lution to  the  Vietnam  war.  To  the  civilian 
canldates  and  to  most  other  Vietnamese 
with  whom  I  spoke,  this  is  a  self-defeating 
policy,  tor  they  feel  that  the  military  govern- 
ment lacks  both  the  maneuverability  and  the 
popular  support  needed  for  either  a  military 
victory  over  the  Front  or  for  satisfactory 
negotiations  with  It. 

The  Vietnamese  readily  admit  that  It  Is 
also  not  easy  to  create  a  civilian  government 
with  wide  popular  support,  but  they  feel  that 
It  would  be  criminal  to  fall  to  try.  for  hc^>e 
lies  only  with  such  a  government.  The  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  retired  general 
Duong  Van  Mlnh.  now  In  exile  In  Bangkok, 
offers  by  far  the  best  hope  for  forming  such 
a  government.  Popular  with  the  army,  popu- 
lar with  the  Buddhists.  (Trl  Quang  told  me 
that  his  Buddhists,  who  have  not  yet  an- 
nounced Whether  or  not  they  will  boycott  the 
elections,  would  readily  support  a  popular 


candidate  like  Mlnh  if  the  elections  were  to 
be  honestly  run),  and  reasonably  well 
thought  of  IQ  Washington,  bis  major  opposi- 
tion would  come  from  the  Incumbent  mili- 
tary leaders  whom  he  would  replace  and 
from  some  of  the  right  wing  Catholics  who 
bold  htm  responsible  for  Diem's  overthrow 
and  death.  Presumbaly.  he  would  form  a 
civilian  government.  Several  of  the  civilian 
candidates  have  expressed  a  wilUngness  to 
withdraw  from  the  election  in  favor  of  Mlnh 
If  he  Is  permitted  to  run. 

As  the  major  threat  to  Thleu  and  Ky. 
Mlnh  presents  a  grave  dilemma  to  the  mili- 
tary Junta.  They  would  like  to  disqualify  him 
and  to  keep  blm  In  exUe.  V^ashlngton  can 
exert  Its  Influence  to  see  that  Mlnh  Is  i>er- 
mltted  to  return  home  and  to  run.  Just  as  It 
coxild  exert  Its  Influence  to  have  the  Thleu/ 
Ky  ticket  disqualified  so  as  to  offer  the  non- 
incumbents  a  fair  competition.  The  standard 
Embassy  reply  to  such  suggestions  Is  that 
these  are  strictly  Internal  questions  for  the 
Vietnamese  to  decide.  Embassy  spokesmen 
also  delight  la  pointing  out  that  we  do  not 
disqualify  Incumbent  American  presidents 
from  campaigning  for  reelection.  This  really 
is  no  answer  at  all,  because  the  n.S.  Is  not  a 
police  state  which  confers  almost  limitless 
powers  into  the  hands  of  the  government  in 
power.  South  Vietnam  is  such  a  state,  and 
the  test  of  Washington's  sincerity  in  desiring 
a  way  out  of  the  Vietnam  Impasse  will  de- 
pend on  Its  wllllngnesB  to  recognize  thlj 
reality  and  not  to  hide  behind  Inapplicable 
platitudes. 

A  word  about  the  candidacy  of  Au  Truong 
Thanh.  One  hour  before  the  fUlng  deadline 
Mr.  Thanh,  a  former  minister  of  Finance 
and  of  Economics  in  the  Khanh  and  Ky  gov- 
ernments, filed  to  run  on  a  bold  peace 
ticket — the  "cease-fire"  ticket,  with  a  slogan 
of  "no  more  bombs".  This  was  a  daring  act 
In  a  country  which,  by  Its  own  admission. 
does  not  tolerate  public  talk  of  neutrality 
and  classifies  all  anti-war  efforts  as  commu- 
nist Inspired  and  therefore  Ulegal.  Mr.  Thanh 
consciously  placed  not  only  his  freedom  but 
his  very  life  In  great  Jeopardy  by  this  candi- 
dacy. He  did  »o  because  he  felt  that  peace  is 
the  major  issue  in  the  election  but  feared 
that  no  one  would  dare  even  mention  it  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Mr.  Thanh  has  neither  an 
organization  nor  funds  adequate  to  get  hit 
message  around  the  country,  so  he  does  not 
expect  to  be  a  very  serious  contender.  Al- 
though he  la  highly  respected  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  as  one  of  South  Vietnam's  lead- 
ing economists,  he  does  not  have  a  national 
reputation.  His  candidacy  is  purely  symbolic 
and  he  might  well  throw  his  support  ulti- 
mately behind  another  ticket  In  an  effort  to 
unify  the  country  around  the  most  popular 
candidate.  In  fact,  however,  his  ticket  will 
likely  be  eliminated  by  the  government  m 
the  July  19th  listing  on  some  pretext— prob- 
ably on  charges  than  Thanh  Is  a  tool  of  the 
communists. 

ACTIOK 

(1)  Both  to  protect  Mr.  Thanh's  life  and 
to  encourage  those  who  dare  speak  out  for 
peace  where  It  is  truly  dangerous  to  do  so.  I 
would  urge  all  sympathetic  Americans  to 
send  Mr.  Thanh  telegrams  of  support.  Ad- 
dress: Mr.  Au  Truong  Thanh.  413  1  Vo  Dl 
Nguy.  Saigon.  He  has  requested  such  support. 

(2)  There  U  little  that  the  Vietnamese 
can  do  to  render  their  elections  an  honest 
competition,  but  there  Is  much  that  Wash- 
ington can  do.  I  urge  all  Interested  persoM 
and  groups  to  exert  whatever  pressure  they 
have  on  Washington  (SUte  Department 
White  House.  Congress)  to  convince  it  of 
the  importance  of  using  the  great  power 
which  the  UJ5.  unquestionably  has  in  South 
Vietnam  (a)  to  see  that  all  candidates,  anfl 
especially  those,  such  as  Mlnh  and  Thanh, 
who  are  feared  by  the  ruling  Junta  but  wM 
perhaps  speak  most  accurately  for  the  Viet- 
namese masses,  are  permitted  to  contest  the 
elections  without  restrictions,  and  (b)  to»M 
that    the    biUlt-ln    advantages    which   tn« 
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ThleU/'Ky  ticket  has  ars  riTeoUvely  neu- 
tralized. Suggested  means:  Disqualification 
of  the  Thieu/Ky  ticket;  replacement  of  the 
incumbent  Thleu/Ky  government  by  a  pro- 
visional government  charged  with  the  r»- 
■ponslbility  at  organizing  the  elections;  ps- 
plaoement  of  General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the 
chief  of  the  national  police,  by  someone  not 
beholden  to  the  military  Junta.  (A  Bpeclflc 
proposal  offered  by  some,  but  not  endorsed  by 
all.  of  the  Buddhist  leaders  is  that  the  elec- 
tions be  abandoned  altogether  and  a  compro- 
mise government  be  set  up  headed  by  IXiong 
Van  Mlnh  but  with  the  prime  ministership 
given  to  a  pro-Junta,  pro-American  general 
such  as  Nguyen  Due  Thang  or  Huynh  Van 
Obo.)  Foreign  observer  teams  should  definite- 
ly not  be  considered  an  effective  deterrent 
to  election  fraud,  for  the  most  serious  types 
of  fraud  are  scarcely  detectable  by  foreign- 
era.  Some  of  the  candidates  even  feel  aruch 
observ'er  teams  to  be  harmful,  for  they  risk 
giving  a  stamp  of  approval  where  It  Is  totaUy 
unmerited. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  it  Is  in  America's 
Interest,  as  well  as  in  Vietnam's,  that  gen- 
uine popular  government  emerge  from  thece 
elections,  even  at  the  risk  that  a  government 
with  a  popular  mandate  might  well  have 
Ideas  about  Vietnam's  future  which  differ 
from  Washington's  prescription.  One  of  the 
fundamental  dilemmas  which  Washington 
faces  In  Vietnam  is  that  a  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment which  enjoys  sufficiently  wide  pop- 
ular support  to  deal  effectively  with  the  NLP 
either  mlUtarUy  or  politically  will,  by  the 
same  token,  be  In  a  position  to  act  somewhat 
independenOy  of  Washington.  Unsatisfac- 
tory as  this  may  appear  to  our  Embassy  peo- 
ple, damaging  as  It  may  be  to  their  pet  proj- 
ects as  well  as  to  General  Westmoreland's  de- 
tailed plans,  a  Vietnamese-directed  show  Is 
itUl  a  far  healthier  situation  than  Is  the 
present  one  and  Is  tinquestlonably  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  US.  when  viewed  in  long 
range,  rather  than  short  range  persjjective. 

NoTx:  Subsequent  to  completion  of  this 
memo.  I  received  word  that  one  of  the  major 
candidates,  Mr.  Tran  Van  Huong,  has  Just 
proncninced  In  favor  of  a  cease-flre.  Further 
details  not  available  at  this  time. 
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Letters  From  Average  Americans 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    mARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITV^S 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  get  a  great  deal  of  mall  from 
people  who  are  not  associated  with  any 
political  or  economic  group — the  persons 
we  speak  of  when  we  refer  to  the  average 
American.  Their  statements  are  spon- 
taneous rather  than  organized,  and  the 
"Mssage  is  invariably  the  same;  reduce 
oovemment  spending,  quit  coddling  the 
otoinal,  stop  building  bridges  to  the 
Oommunist  bloc. 

Typical  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
te  (me  that  came  in  last  week  from  con- 
wtuents  of  mine  in  Boise.  They  say  they 
We  not — 

Members  of  any  group,  just  concerned 
Miencans.  We  are  tired  of  the  socialis- 
ta  ^"'^'■"Sfrabbing,  free-agency  thiev- 
■«  type  of  government  we  are  getting. 
"o»«e  do  all  you  can  whUe  in  your  high 
Pwtjon  to  rectify  this  tide  of  brotherly 
*»e  toward  communism  and  free  hand- 


outs to  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  eren 
Beds  employment.  I  think  we  should  take 
the  money  from  the  giveaway  programs 
and  return  it  to  the  people  in  the  form  of 
tax  relief  where  it  caji  be  put  to  prx«>er 
use  In  private  enterprise.  Thank  you 
from  an  Idaho  voter,  Ira  C.  and  Eunice 
Buchanan. 

I  think  that  many  of  those  who  hold 
responsible  positions  in  the  Government 
fail  to  recognize  the  depth  of  the  unrest 
sweeping  across  this  country.  Those  who 
so  delude  themselves  are  not  likely  to 
hold  those  positions  a  great  deal  longer. 


Kndos  for  Transportatioii  Department, 
Castomt,  Immigration,  and  Public 
Health  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

*  HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  international  charter 
flights  were  scheduled  to  use  the  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  airport  as  port  of  depar- 
ture and  port  of  entry  this  year.  Al- 
ready congested  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport,  40  minutes  away  on  the 
freeway,  could  not  handle  these  flights 
without  considerable  delay  and  Incon- 
venience to  passengers.  But  to  use  the 
Long  Beach  facility  required  the  con- 
currence of  the  Customs,  Public  Health 
and  Immigration  Services,  each  opera- 
ting as  a  part  of  a  separate  department 
of  the  Government.  Although  these 
agencies  could  agree  on  the  matter  of 
processing  nighttime  arrivals,  they  could 
not  as  to  daytime  arrivals.  Funds  avail- 
able to  these  services  to  carry  on  their 
responsibilities  have  been  lamentably 
short  in  relation  to  increasing  workload 
caused  by  burgeoning  international 
traffic. 

I  called  upon  Secretary  Allan  Boyd 
of  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  use  his  good  offices  to  see  if, 
somehow,  arrangements  could  be  made 
and  concurrence  obtained  to  meet  the 
needs  and  convenience  of  the  many 
hundred  international  passengers  af- 
fected. Secretary  Boyd  immediately  re- 
sponded and  assigned  the  task  to  his 
able  Assistant  Secretary,  Donald  Agger. 
Secretary  Agger  went  to  work  at  once 
with  considerable  skill  and  diplomacy. 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  Lester  D. 
Johnson  repsonded  with  equal  skill  and 
alacrity,  as  did  other  responsible  officials 
of  the  Customs  Immigration,  and  Public 
Health  Service  both  in  Washington  and 
southern  California.  Within  the  space 
of  7  short  days  the  necessary  road 
blocks  were  cleared  away  and  the  re- 
quired arrangement  made  to  process  the 
fights  Involved. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  ex- 
cellence, understanding,  cooperation  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  all  the  fine 
public  servants  involved.  They  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  and  I  take 
this  means  to  offer  It  to  th«n. 


Surf  eon  GeBernI  Warns  on  TV  Radiatioi 
Dangers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  the  Public  Health  Service, 
through  an  announcement  by  Surgeon 
General  William  H.  Stewart,  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  situation  ot 
X-radiation  as  emitted  from  some  Gen- 
eral Electric  color  television  sets  is  a  po- 
tential hazard  to  human  health. 

We  have  for  2  months  waited  for  a 
finding  when  indeed  the  problem  Is  much 
older  than  that.  These  General  Electric 
sets  were  on  the  market  last  September 
and  Public  Health  was  supposedly  look- 
ing Into  the  matter  since  General  Elec- 
tric brought  it  to  public  light  in  May. 

Yet  we  now  find  out  that  these  sets 
have  been  found  to  be  emitting  radiation 
far  above  the  recommended  level,  much 
to  the  contrary  of  the  May  statement 
from  PHS  which  took  a  rather  casual  at- 
titude toward  this  situation. 

A  chart  enclosed  in  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's statement  showed  that  out  of  185 
tubes  tested,  a  major  portion  of  them 
were  found  to  be  emitting  X-rays  which 
could  produce  exposures  in  excess  of 
limits  recommended  by  the  National 
Council  on  Radiation  Protection  and 
Measurements. 

In  fact,  11  tubes  emitted  l)etween  500 
and  5,000  milliroentgens  per  hour,  four 
emitted  between  5,000  and  60.000  milli- 
roentgens per  hour,  and  one  emitted 
more  than  50,000  milliroentgens  per  hour. 
This  when  the  recommended  level  is  0.05 
per  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  neglected  this 
problem  far  too  long  already.  I  hope  that 
our  hearings  into  the  situation  will  result 
In  Immediate  action  by  the  Congress  in 
passing  legislation  which  I  have  spon- 
sored along  with  Congressman  John  Jar- 
man,  aimed  at  establishing  safe  levels  of 
radiation  and  procedures  to  make  sure 
that  no  products  violate  these  levels.  I 
would  also  like  to  Include  for  the  Record 
the  statement  Issued  by  the  Surgeon 
General. 

The  statement  follows: 

About  9,000  Genersa  Electric  large-screen 
color  television  receivers  which  may  be  leak- 
ing excessive  amounts  of  X-radlatlon  have 
not  been  located  for  modification  despite  in- 
tensive search  by  the  company's  distributor- 
dealer  service  organization.  Surgeon  General 
William  H.  Stewart  of  th«  PubUc  Health 
Service  reported  today. 

"Tests  made  In  laboratories  of  the  National 
Center  for  Radiological  Health  suggest  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  receivers  not  yet 
located  lor  correction  by  the  CMnpany  leak 
X-rays  at  levels  representing  a  potential 
hazard  to  human  health,"  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

Corrections  have  been  made  in  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  approximately  113,000  re- 
celvenj  which  were  in  the  hands  ot  dealer* 
and  customers  when  the  company  discovered 
that  some  sets  were  leaking  X-rays  from 
•hunt  regulator  tubes.  Dr.  Stewart  said. 

TTie  receivers  In  question  are  large-screen 
eolor  consoles  and  table  models  purchased 
between  September  1.  1986  and  May  81,  1»«7. 
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Souai-screen  color  and  black  and  white  i»- 
celven  »r»  not  InvolTed. 

"Persona  who  purchaaed  their  large-screen 
General  Eectrlo  color  televlsUm  receivers 
between  September  1,  1906  and  May  »1.  19OT 
and  whose  seta  have  not  been  corrected, 
should  dl»o«mect  the  sets  and  immediately 
notify  a  Generai  Electric  dealer  or  service 
agency  or.  In  the  event  neither  can  be  reached 
readily,  their  State  or  local  health  depart- 
ments," Dr.  Stewart  said. 

General  HectsrlCs  entire  dl8trlbutca--dealer 
oreanlzatloa  and  about  80,000  Independent 
servlos  men  were  mobilized   to  locate   and 


correct  recelvara  without  charge  In  owners 
home*  as  soon  as  company  tesU  revealed 
X-ray  leakage.  An  Incentive  program  was  Ini- 
tiated to  accelerate  the  set  correction  effort. 

"We  feel  that  the  company  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  In  correcting  these  sets," 
Dr.  Stewart  said. 

The  National  Center  lor  Radiological 
Health  has  tested  186  tubes  of  the  type  asso- 
ciated with  the  radUUon.  A  major  portion 
of  the  tubes  was  found  to  emit  X-rays  which 
could  produce  exi>osure€  In  excess  of  limits 
recommended  by  the  National  Coiincll  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measxirementa. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  X-RADIATION  MEASUREMENTS  FROM  SHUNT  REGULATOR  TUBES  FOR  COLOR  TELEVISION 

RECEIVERS 


Radiation  level  ■ 


Test  sample  6EF4 
tubes 


Less  than  O.S>. 

0.5  to  5 

5to50 

Abo»*50 


ToUI. 


Number 
of  tubes 


4 

28 

30 

•34 


Percent 


96 


100 


Test  sample  GLCfi 
tubes 

Total  test  sample 

Number 
of  tubes 

Percent 

Number 
of  tubes 

Percent 

38 
35 
16 

0 

43 
39 

18 
0 

42 
63 
46 
34 

23 
34 
25 
18 

89 

100 

185 

100 

.  values  ri,ow.  ...  rMdinp  in  milliroent^ns  per  hour  taken  9  inches  belo*  the  base  of  the  tube  by  an  end  window  geiger  probe 


Tbe  School  Board  aod  Program 
EvaloatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  and  proud  to  Insert  in  the 
RicoRi)  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Joanne  Harvey, 
treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Cadillac,  Mich.  Mrs.  Harvey  is  a  leader 
in  education,  and  she  has  devoted  much 
of  her  time  and  effort  to  problems  In  edu- 
cation, not  only  In  Cadillac,  but  in  the 
entire  State  of  Michigan.  The  paper  that 
was  recently  presented  during  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association's  An- 
nual Conference  in  Portland,  Oreg..  fol- 
lows: 

Ths  Boabb  and  Pbocbam  Evaluation 
(By  Joanne  Harvey) 
"Education  will  make  progress  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  utilizes  and  is  guided  by  the 
results  of  evaluation." 

HlatorlcaUy,  evaluation  of  the  education 
program  has  been  a  recognized  problem  from 
the  earliest  days  of  American  Education. 
From  early  Colonial  time  to  the  present  day, 
attempt*  to  Judge  the  success  of  the  schools 
have  been  made.  Just  twenty-two  years  after 
the  first  Colonial  settlement,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  showed  its  concern 
for  the  adequacy  of  the  education  which  the 
children  of  the  Colony  were  receiving.  "This 
Cort  taking  Into  consideration  the  great 
neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters  In  train- 
ing up  their  children  in  learning  and  la- 
bor ...  do  hereupon  ordm  and  decree, 
that  in  every  town  ye  chosen  men  appointed 
for  managing  the  prudentlall  aOalres  of  the 
same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  redness  of  the  evUl  to  take  account 
from  time  to  time  .  .  .  expedally  of  their 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  princi- 


ple of  religion  and  the  capltaU  laws  of  this 
coimtry."   Although   this  decree   referred  to 
the  most  common  type  of  education  in  the 
colony— that  done  by  parents  and  employ- 
ers—it demonstrated  a  number  of  very  basic 
evaluative  principles.  First,  reeponslblUty  was 
placed  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people.  Second,  these 
representatives  were  to  "take  account"  pe- 
riodically:  and,  third,  these  representatives 
were  to  Judge  the  status  of  the  children  on 
the  basis  of  clearly  defined  objectives— the 
ability  to  read,  and  the  ability  to  understand 
religion  and  the  law.  These  same  principles 
hold  equally  true  today.  We,  as  board  mem- 
bers  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the  cali- 
ber of   education  in  our  district,  we  must 
■take  Into  account  from  time  to  time"  and 
we  must  evaluate  on  the  basis  oi  clearly  de- 
fined objectives.  And  the  hardest  to  achieve 
of    these   of   the   clearly   defined   objectives. 
Who  U  It  that  determines  the  objectives 
of  our  schools?  A  generation  ago  this  was  a 
relatively  simple  problem,  but  today  there 
are  many  forces,  both  good  and  not-so-good, 
that     are    pushing     and     tugging     at    the 
schools:  Russia's  startling  technological  ad- 
vances;   Conanfs   study    of    the   American 
high    school    and    junior    high;     books    of 
doubtful  bases  such  as  Bell's  The  CrlaU  in 
Education    or    Smith's    And    Madly    Teach; 
commercial  suppUers  of  school  materials  out 
with   a   hard   or   soft  sell   for   hardware   or 
software;  foundation  executives;  and,  prob- 
ably most  Important,  the  multitude  of  gov- 
emment  programs.  How  schools  are  to  cope 
with  the  increasingly  more  potent  role  that 
the  I'ederal  government  is  playing  In  deter- 
mining the  goals  of  the  school  is  the  sub- 
lect  for  a  Special  Interest  Clinic  by  Itself. 
At    the    recent    AASA    Convention    Harold 
Spears,   San   Francisco   superintendent   and 
outgoing  AASA  president,  discussed  the  na- 
tional theme  or  directives  that  schools  have 
llttie  choice  but  to  foUow.  He  cited  the  1955 
Johnny  Can't  Read  emphasis,   followed  by 
the    gifted,    then    compensatory    education, 
and     now,    quaUty    education.    Spears    said, 
"In   spite   of   our   pride   in   being   a   nation 
with  no  centralized  system  of  education.  In 
each  of  these  instances  we  have  dropped  lo- 
cal   curriculum    planning    to   follow    a    na- 
tional theme  ...  In  no  time  at  all,  with  no 
official  directive,  we  are  Jigging  to  the  same 


tune.  Improvising  curriculum  like  made  un- 
tu  the  new  beat  comes  through." 

Today     schools    are     continuoualy     being 
asked   or  urged   to   expand   their  activities 
into  areas  which   are  not  primarUy  educa- 
tional. We  teach  the  children  manners  and 
moraU  because  some  homes  do  not  want  to 
teach   them:    we   give   chUdren   hot   lunches 
because  many  mothers  are  not  home  at  noon; 
we  are  urged  to  straighten  out.  through  our 
guidance    counselors,    family    problems    ad- 
versely  affecting  the  children.  We  serve  as 
fund  raisers  for  worthwhile  charities;  as  rec- 
reation directors  to  keep  children  out  of  mis- 
chief after  school  hours;  as  insurance  agents 
for  health  and  accident  Insurance;  and  as  a 
distribution  center  for  everything  from  fire 
prevention  literature  to  the  bible.  We  con- 
stantiy  receive  requests  for  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  American  Legion  poster  contests. 
Jaycee  oratorical  contests  and  a  host  of  other 
pet  projects.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Sis  Is  all  bad,  some  of  It  Is  very  worthwhile, 
but  the  net   result  Is   that  the  school   day 
becomes   so   filled   with   extraneous   matters 
that  the  teachers  have  a  difficult  time  doing 
the  teaching  they  were  hired  to  do.  Jo  avoid 
this,  the  board  must  do  some  hard-headed 
thinking  and  take  a  firm  stand  on  what  It 
decided  are   Ita  responsibilities  and   objec- 
tlves-always  keeping  In  mind  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  the  resources  available 
to  the  board. 

We  as  school  board  members  are,  by  defi- 
nition, lay  members  of  Uie  community  we 
serve  We  are  not  trained  specifically  for  the 
lobs  we  hold  and  we  often  have  professional 
br  vocational  backgrounds  far  removed  from 
public  education.  Yes.  since  ours  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  evaluate  the  educational  pro- 
t^axzi.  we  must  do  our  homework  with  real 
dedication  and  keep  informed  about  educa- 
tional phUosopihy  and  new  trends.  A  board 
member  must  understand  what  constitutes  a 
good  program,  otherwise  he  wiU  have  no 
standards  against  which  to  judge  the  exlst- 
mrprogra^We  must  be  famUlar  with  many 
aspects  of  our  own  school  systems  of  which 
we  previously  had  only  cursory  knowledge. 
The  board  member  must  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider with  an  open  mind,  the  recommenda- 
tlona  of  the  professionals  in  his  school  dis- 
trict regarding  the  school  program.  Unless 
we  as  board  members  are  willing  to  do  these 
things,  we  will  lose  control  of  our  local  school 
systems. 

Since  boards  are  placed  In  the  position  of 
evaluating  the  evaluation  done  by  its  pro- 
fessional staff.  It  U  important  that  board* 
understand  certain  basic  facts  regarding 
evaluation.  First,  we  should  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  primary  function  ol 
evaluation  should  be  stimulation  tor  im- 
provement of  instiruction.  One  educational 
writer  has  made  the  following  eight  points 
concerning  evaluation:  It  should  be  system- 
atically planned;  appropriate  to  the  pW^- 
ophy,  objectives  and  environmental  factors 
of  the  individual  schools;  should  use  sound 
criteria;  should  use  a  variety  of  evaluative 
methods  and  devices;  be  as  objective  as  pra- 
slble;  a  continuing  process;  and.  most  im- 
portantly, involve  participation  In  appro- 
priate ways  by  aU  who  are  effected  by  it. 

One  device  often  misused  in  evaluation 
U  student  results  on  standardized  tests^ 
Standardized  test  results  should  be  used  w 
a  measure  of  growth  rather  than  a  statuJ 
symbol.  It  has  been  proven  that  such  tot. 
have  little  value  in  dlstlnguUhlng  between 
s  superior  and  an  inferior  school.  Test  re- 
sults should  be  viewed  in  terms  of  'ndivlduaJ 
growth  patterns  and  capacities  so  that  tne 
problem  of  underachlevement  can  be  heipea 
An  education  writer  has  said,  "the  succ«» 
of  an  education  system  can,  or  should,  no 
longer  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  numDW 
who  pass  or  fail  In  examinations,  but  by  tM 
degree  to  which  It  has  been  able  to  dlscowt 
thrablllties  and  needs  of  pupils  and  has  pr^ 
vlded  for  them  the  type  of  education  iro» 
which  they  are  capable  of  profiting. 
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Another  method  used  In  program  evalua- 
tion Is  the  Involvement  of  citizen  commit- 
tees. Many  communities  have  fotmd  that 
participation  by  lay  groups  in  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  education  programs  has  con- 
tributed much  to  commtinlty  understanding 
of  educational  needs  and  willingness  to  sup- 
port education.  Such  participation  must  be 
bandied  judiciously  and  should  serve  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  modern  educational  prac- 
tices and  to  the  extent  to  which  lay  members 
may  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  educa- 
tion. Certain  areas  lend  themselves  well  to 
lay  participation:  guidance  services,  health 
services  and  school  plant,  to  name  a  few. 
Also,  specific  curriculum  areas  can  lend 
themselves  to  study  and  evaluation  by  lay 
citizens  whose  vocation  or  avocation  in- 
volve specific  skills  taught  by  the  schools; 
for  example,  the  Industrials  arts  program, 
business  and  secretarial  skills  program,  and 
the  music  and  art  programs.  Of  course,  the 
pitfall  here  Is  that  some  of  these  people  look 
at  the  field  rather  narrowly  and  want  undue 
emphasis  put  on  their  particular  Interest 
or  skill.  Frankly,  It's  when  the  results  of 
evaluation  are  apt  to  lead  to  Increased  school 
taxes,  that  most  boards  strive  for  the  great- 
est citizen  Involvement. 

Still  another  technique  used  In  program 
evaluation  Is  the  employment  of  an  outside 
agency  or  university  to  conduct  an  evalua- 
tion. In  my  personal  opinion  this  should  be 
used  only  rarely.  If  the  purpose  of  evalua- 
tion Is  to  bring  about  change,  and  I  believe 
It  Is,  the  people  that  will  be  affected  by  any 
change  should  be  Involved  In  the  study  and 
formulation  of  recommendations.  An  outside 
specialist  used  as  a  consultant  to  a  faculty 
and/or  citizens  committee,  excellent.  In  fact, 
■ometUnes  very  necessary  to  avoid  a  com- 
poundlng-of-lgnorance.  But  to  do  all  the 
work  and  make  final  recommendations,  no. 

The  board's  role  in  program  evaluation.  In 
my  opinion,  should  be  prodders.  synthesisers. 
Interpreters  and  cllmatlzers.  Prodders  of  the 
•taff  and  administration  who  often  hesitate 
to  modify  a  program  or  Introduce  new 
methods  for  fear  the  community  Is  not  ready 
for  change.  Synthesisers  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
•taff,  the  community  and  the  educational 
Innovators.  Interpreters  between  the  com- 
munity and  staff,  receiving  many  of  the 
pressures  from  each  group  and  Interpreting 
fairly  each  group's  Ideas  and  positions  to  the 
other.  And,  finally,  cllmatlzes  In  the 
most  Important  role  Is  to  create  a  climate 
that  encourages  study,  analysis  and  change. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  there  Is 
no  best  way  to  evaluate  a  program  or  a 
•chool.  Communities  differ.  People  differ. 
Boards  of  education  differ.  And  school  prob- 
lems differ.  Each  board,  administration  and 
faculty,  working  with  parents  and  pupils, 
must  determine  the  most  appropriate  or- 
ganization for  self  study  and  evaluation.  It 
to  said  that  the  discontented  are  the  ones 
who  make  the  world  progress.  Let  us  out  of 
OUT  discontent  strive  to  Improve  the  educa- 
tional program  In  our  district.  In  America 
and  Ih  the  world. 


On  Second  Thought 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOITBI 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
w  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  short  statement  from 
™  front  page  of  the  Carthage,  Mc. 
wening  Press  for  July  14,  1967.  wherein 
«•««  farmer   Gene   Poifot   sums    up 


succinctly  and  analytically  our  current 
farm  dilemma.  His  feature,  "On  Second 
Thought,"  quite  often  appears  In  his 
hometown  paper.  Is  self-explanatory, 
and  Is  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  all  who  represent  producers,  agri- 
business, and  consumers: 

On  Second  THOtJoax 
(By  Gene  Polrot) 
The  president's  science  advisory  committee 
of  more  than  150  members  say  in  three  vol- 
umes that  the  world   food  problem  disaster 
already  started  can  be  reduced  by: 

1.  Returning  fertility  to  cropland.  "Crop- 
land restoration." 

2.  Irrigation.  "Water  conservation  for  Ir- 
rigation." 

3.  Better  seeds.  Insecticides,  etc.  "The  sci- 
ence of  agrtculttire  measured  by  growing 
a  suitable  crop." 

4.  A  market  Incentive  to  grow  more  than 
Just  farm  family  subststance.  "A  second  mar- 
ket ptegged  at  a  mimmum  wage  fair  price." 

The  quotations  are  from  Congressman 
HaU's  blU  HR10742.  It  says  our  farm  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  by  offering  the  farmer 
a  second  market,  cropland  restoration  and 
water  conservation  for  Irrigation  at  a  fair 
price  when  proven  by  growing  tons  of  a 
suitable  crop  according  to  the  science  of 
agriculture.  After  more  than  one  year's  study 
the  President's  Panel  of  Scientists  approved 
these  basic  principals  on  a  world  wide  basis. 


War  Against  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  First  Congressional 
District  in  Nebraska,  I  am  particularly 
proud  and  privileged  to  have  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  my  constituency.  I 
have  long  been  very  impressed  with  the 
contribution  that  rural  communities 
make  to  our  total  American  society. 
Foremost  among  these  contributions  Is 
the  belief  that  a  man  should  be  mainly 
self-sufficient. 

It  is  therefore  very  distressing  to  wit- 
ness the  plight  of  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict and  in  America.  War  has  been  de- 
clared against  poverty,  crime  and  rats 
by  the  Johnson  administration. 

Now,  sadly,  it  appears  that  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Freeman  have 
declared  war  against  the  farmer. 

A  constituent's  views  are  always 
strongly  considered  in  my  oflSce.  Recent- 
ly. I  recei\ed  the  views  of  a  farmer  from 
a  very  productive  area  in  my  district.  It 
is  on  farmers  like  this  one  that  our  Na- 
tion's agricultural  strength  is  firmly 
based.  I  include  the  text  of  his  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

How  do  you  think  a  farmer  lives?  Hard 
work  and  no  food?  Machinery  is  too  high 
and  livestock  and  grain  too  low.  Livestock 
should  be  kept  up  all  the  time.  Why  is 
everyone  trying  to  push  a  small  farmer  off 
the  farm?  He  could  be  the  happiest  person 
If  prices  were  good  enough  so  he  could  Uve 
decent  without  high  land  taxes  and  Income 
tax.  When  will  all  this  end?  We  will  be  next 
to  le.ive  the  farm.  Wages  In  town  are  good 
but  farm  prices  are  always  low.  Why  did 
food  stores  go  up  again?  Our  prices  didn't. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  nms  the  risk 
of  losing  the  stability  and  self-sufficiency 
that  our  farmers  have  afforded  us.  We 
must  come  to  their  assistance.  If  we  do 
not,  the  road  ahead  for  the  farmer  now 
caught  in  the  price-cost  squeeze  must  be 
In  one  of  two  directions :  A  losing  of  his 
self-sufRclency  and  the  subsequent  heav- 
ier dependence  on  governmental  pro- 
grams or  moving  to  the  urban  centers 
and  adding  to  their  congestion  and  com- 
plexities. 


Conference  Report  on  Senate  Jobt  Reso- 
lotion  81 — ProTiding  for  Settlement  of 
Railroad  Labor  Dispute 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   BCABTLAND  4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House 
has  passed  the  rail  strike  legislation 
which  it  had  earlier  rejected. 

I  voted  for  the  bill.  At  this  point,  I 
could  see  no  other  choice.  However,  I 
think  it  was  proper  for  the  majority  of 
this  body  to  have  rejected  the  same  legis- 
lation earlier,  for  we  had  every  right  to 
expect  reason  and  responsibility  from  the 
bargaining  parties.  We  know  now  that 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  effects  of  the  strike  were  quickly 
felt.  Beginning  late  Saturday  night, 
paralysis  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
Nation's  rail  network,  and  by  Monday 
morning  the  work  stoppage's  potential 
for  creating  economic  havoc  was  evident. 
It  also  became  increasingly  clear  that 
it  posed  a  threat  to  the  national  security. 

Conditions  imposed  by  the  strike  were 
more  than  inconvenient  for  commuters 
and  other  passengers.  In  the  Washington 
area  alone,  some  5,000  commuters  were 
stranded,  and  the  nearly  30,000  rail  pas- 
sengers who  normally  use  Union  Station 
on  weekends  were  fighting  for  already 
overloaded  airplane,  bus,  and  highway 
facilities.  Mail  service  across  the  Nation 
was  sharply  curtailed,  and  Industry  was 
girding  Itself  for  a  severe  economic 
sjiock. 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Trans- 
portation calculated  the  danger  posed  to 
the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  substitute  modes  of  freight 
transport.  They  estimated  that  over  40 
percent  of  the  freight  shipped  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  excluding  petro- 
leum products  transported  by  pipeline, 
is  moved  by  rail. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal  year 
1967,  Defense  rail  shipments  totaled  5.4 
million  tons.  This  came  to  about  20,000 
tons  or  some  625  carloads  per  day  and 
traffic  scheduled  for  the  next  few  weeks 
was  estimated  to  reach  over  3,000  car- 
loads; all  in  ammuntion,  weapons,  vehi- 
cles, rations,  and  other  supplies  for  our 
men  in  Vietnam. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan  S. 
Boyd,  declared  that  a  system  of  priorities 
for  freight  shipments  and  efforts  to  use 
other  forms  of  transport  would  not  suf- 
fice. He  said  that  the  other  modes  could 
be  expected  to  absorb  only  10  percent  of 
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the  normal  rail  traffic  at  best,  and  traffic 
was  expected  to  be  heavier  than  iisuaL 

In  these  circumstances,  with  the  Na- 
tion's rail  traffic  ground  to  a  virtual  halt, 
crops  threatened  with  spoilage,  Indus- 
tries threatened  with  shutdowns,  and 
supplies  and  ammunition  for  our  men  in 
Vietnam  stalled  In  transit,  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  immediate  action  to 
end  the  strike. 

As  a  conscientious  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  my 
choice  was  clear.  Having  on  one  occasion 
voted  to  authorize  funds,  and  later  to 
appropriate  the  funds  to  sustain  the  men 
we  have  committed  to  war,  I  could  not 
on  another,  ignore  conditions  which 
would  deprive  them  of  material  support. 
We  had  to  act. 

The  question  Is  why  was  this  thrust  so 
precipitous:^  upon  the  Congress?  The 
answer  lies  in  the  threefold  impasse 
which  had  plagued  these  negotiations 
from  the  start. 

First  there  was  the  virtual  breakdown 
of  collective  bargaining.  A  small  segment 
of  labor,  some  40,000  workers  out  of  over 
500,000  railroaders,  refused  to  temper  its 
demands,  in  the  hopes  of  Government 
seizure  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  strike. 
Management  was  unconcerned  about  the 
wage  demands,  had  £«)plied  to  the  ICC 
for  rate  increases  to  cover  anticipated 
costs,  and  sat  back,  in  the  words  of  news- 
paper coliminist  Joseph  Kraft,  "hardly 
engaging  in  collective  bargaining  at  all." 
They  wanted  Congress  to  impose  a  per- 
manent system  of  compulsory  arbitration 
which  would  eliminate  their  responsibil- 
ity to  engage  in  collective  bargaining. 

Second,  I  must  say  qmte  candidly  that 
there  was  a  stalemate  In  the  Congress. 
There  were  those  who  adamantly  stuck 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
one-shot  emergency  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion bill— there  is  no  other  word  for  it. 
This  became  the  Senate  version  of  the 

bill. 

The  House  measure  omitted  the  provi- 
sion of  compulsory  arbitration  for  a  final 
settlement,  and  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference,  the  Senate  refused  to  budge; 
knowing  full  well  that  the  rail  strike 
which  loomed  on  the  horizon  would 
create  sufficient  pressures  to  ram  the 
Senate  version  through  the  House. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  com- 
mented on  this,  both  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  private.  Of  course,  we  harbor  no 
bitterness,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking 
this  method  of  handling  the  matter  left 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  just  was  not  right.  A  bill  which  a 
majority  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
had  seen  fit  to  support  was  not  given  due 
consideration. 

In  the  end,  the  Members  of  this  great 
legislative  body  deferred  to  the  Senate 
when  there  was  no  alternative — for  cer- 
tainly some  legislation  was  preferable  to 
none.  We  upheld  the  national  interest. 
Surely  this  act  of  statesmanship  was  the 
highest  form  of  honor  to  ourselves  as 
legislators,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House. 

Third,  the  most  disconcerting,  was  the 
absence  of  permanent  legislation  which 
could  have  been  applied  to  the  labor- 
"management  dispute.  Surely,  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  In  1966 
gave  us  reason  to  expect  comprehensive 


and  permanent  legislation  on  the  prob- 
lem. With  all  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sarily complicated  features  of  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  must  express  deep  concern  that 
the  measure  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
In  summary,  the  present  act  provides 
no  permanent  solution.  It  Is  not  even  the 
best  short-term  one,  for  it  imposes  wage 
restraints  on  the  workers  without  touch- 
ing the  profits  of  the  railroads.  Thus  it 
would  tend,  over  a  prolonged  period,  to 
favor  one  side  in  the  dispute  over  the 
other.  ^  ^^,     . 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  this  does 
not  imply  any  personal  preference  on  my 
part  for  the  position  of  either  party  to 
the  dispute.  My  only  concern  is  for  the 
basic  concept  of  fairness  in  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  which  has  be- 
come so  deeply  embedded  in  our  tradi- 
tion of  free  collective  bargaining.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  preserve  this  system,  and 
in  cases  involving  the  national  security 
if  we  do  intervene,  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  essence  of  its  evenhandedness. 

Let  US  not  lose  sight  of  the  continuing 
need  for  legislation  which  wiU  either 
safeguard  the  public  interest  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  or  provide  a  system  of 
arbitration  which  would  artificially  in- 
duce the  conditions  of  a  strike  on  both 
bargaining  parties,  while  maintaining 
rail  service. 


has  not  yet  mnteriallzed.  but  th«  Adminis- 
tration Is  beating  the  drums  for  the  Increased 
taxes  nonetheless.  It  behooves  taxpayers  to 
support  the  demand  for  cuts  In  spending, 
first,  else  they  wiU  wind  up  this  year  not 
with  a  six  per  cent  surtax  to  pay  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  but  an  even  bigger  tax  for  the 
huge  expenditures  at  home. 


It  Tax  Rise  Inevitable? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  July 
13  edition  of  the  Paterson,  N.J.,  News,  an 
editorial  comment  appeared  on  the  qu«- 
tion  of  tax  increases  this  year. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  editorial.  "Is  Tax  Rise  Inevitable?" 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Is  Tax  Rise  Inevitable? 
The  two  ways  to  look  at  that  "Inevitable" 
federal  tax  rise  have  been  sketched  by  the 
political  partisans  In  this  field. 

Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  says 
the  tax  rise  Is  Inevitable  to  avoid  high  in- 
terest and  Inflation.  Melvln  R.  Laird,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Republican  Conference, 
says  ifs  inevitable  because  the  President 
asked  and  got  a  $22  billion  raise  In  the  na- 
tional debt  ceiling,  to  lay  the  base  for  the 
deficit  spending  that  will  necessitate  a  tax 
rise. 

However,  we  want  to  argue  the  fact  that 
the  tax  rise  Is  not  yet  inevitable.  Not  only 
were  the  House  Republicans  unanimously 
against  raising  the  national  debt  celling,  but 
many  Dmnocrats  Joined  them  In  their  de- 
mand that  the  President  cut  domestic  spend- 
ing to  a  point  where  a  huge  boost  In  the  debt 
celling  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Also, 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  tax-wrltlng 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  warned 
that  his  support  of  any  Income  tax  boost 
would  be  condiUoned  on  a  corresponding  de- 
crease la  non-defense  spending  and  reliable 
showing  that  the  economy  can  stand  an  In- 
come tax  Increase. 

The  proposal  for  a  tax  Increase  has  lain 
dormant  while  the  economy  was  expected  to 
boom  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  boom 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNEEOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  en- 
ergy-filled, dedicated  Vice  President, 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  has  again  given 
of  his  tremendous  abilities  In  dedicat- 
ing the  Westlnghouse  Desalinization 
Plant  at  Key  West.  Fla.  Westlnghouse 
and  the  Vice  President  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  part  in  this  his- 
toric event. 

This  is  another  example  of  ^industry 
and  government  cooperation  to  build  a 
better  America.  This  is  the  first  time  a 
U.S.  municipality  has  looked  to  the  sea 
for  its  entire  supply  of  fresh  water. 
President  D.  C.  Bumham  and  his  West- 
lnghouse team  should  be  saluted  for  this 
pacesetting  step  forward  and  I  com- 
mend this  speech  for  all  to  share,  as 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Huh- 
PHRET,   AT  Desalinization  Plant  Dedica- 
tion. Key  West,  Fla.,  Jult  20,   1967 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  today  to 
Join  in  the  dedication   of  this  m:igniflcent 
new  desalting  plant. 

And  I  am  privileged  to  bring  you  thl« 
special   message  from   the  President: 

"The  dedication  of  Key  West's  new  desalV 
Ing  plant  la  an  event  of  historical  slgnlfl- 
cance.  The  occasion  marks  the  first  time 
that  a  V.3.  munlclpaUty  has  turned  to  the 
sea  for  its  water  supply.  The  pl.int  to  b« 
placed  In  operation  today  Incorporates  the 
latest  technology  that  scientists  and  engi- 
neers from  both  Government  and  Industry 
have  been  able  to  devise.  Through  their 
wise  application  of  new  technology,  the  citi- 
zens of  Key  West  will  have  their  own  lociJ 
supply  of  fresh  water,  at  a  fair  and  eco- 
nomical cost. 

•■Your  now  plant  represents  more  tn»n 
lust  the  sweet  taste  of  clear  water  for  an 
entire  local  community.  It  Is  also  a  splenam 
example  of  Federal.  State,  and  priv.ite  Indm- 
trlal  cooperation  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people.  Other  nations  will  also  look  to  tn» 
plant  as  a  prototype  to  help  advance  theii 
own  technology  In  the  urgent  search  for » 
low  coet  supply  of  fresh  water. 

"While  this  Is  the  first  municipal  sea  water 
conversion  plant  In  the  United  States,  in- 
land communities  are  already  deMltmj 
brackish  water  and  putting  it  to  use.  Brion 
thU  decade  is  ended,  I  am  confident  tnw 
desalting  plants  will  have  greatly  ln=«««" 
the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  fresh  waMr  a 
the  United  States  and  around  the  world,  in. 
operation  of  this  fine  new  plant  thus  miw" 
a  turning  point  In  mankind's  desperate  wea 
for  vast  new  sources  of  llfe-sustalning  »»»■ 
I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  citizen  ° 
the  State  of  Florida,  the  people  of  K^V  TT: 
and  tHe  members  of  tHe  Florida  Keys  Aqur 
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duct  Ocanmlssion  for  their  demonstrated 
leadership  In  this  practical  and  history-mak- 
ing achievement." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  la  Indeed  a 
happy  occasion  for  Key  West,  for  the  Florida 
Keys  Aqueduct  Commission,  and  for  the 
Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

The  plant  we  are  now  dedicating  is  the 
largest  single-unit  desalting  Installation  In 
the  world  today. 

It  represents  a  giant  step  forward  In  a 
brand  new  technology  which  Is  destined,  I 
believe,  to  yield  benefits  for  mankind  at  least 
as  great  as  those  bestowed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity. 

As  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, I  have  kept  In  close  touch  with  prog- 
ress In  the  desalinization  field.  It  has  been 
nothing  less  than  sensational. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Koenlg,  the  very  name  of  your 
Commission  Is  a  measure  of  the  pace  of  this 
progress.  When  It  was  established  a  few  years 
•go,  people  were  stUl  thinking  in  terms  of 
aqueducts,  a  technological  concept  thou- 
sands of  years  old. 

Today,  that  Commission  Is  engaged  In 
doing  what  once  occurred  only  In  miraculous 
legends— bringing  forth  fresh  water  from 
tbe  sea. 

The  need  for  new  sources  of  fresh  water 
to  acute  and  Increasing  all  over  the  world 
today. 

Eight  here  In  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  a  thousand  communities  making 
do  with  brackish  water  which  Is  hardly  fit 
either  for  human  consumption  or  for  Indus- 
trial use. 

StUl  more  communities  experience  fre- 
quent water  shortages  from  natural  causes- 
droughts  or  storms  like  Hurricane  Donna 
which  disrupted  your  water  supply  in  i960 

Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  whole  new 
Industry,  serving  an  Immense  market— and 
I  understand  a  highly  competitive  one 

As  a  staunch  believer  in  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  I  welcome  this  competition  I 
«ay— let  all  companies  Interested  in  this  field 
compete,  and  compete  vigorously.  That  Is 
tte  way  the  Interests  of  the  nation  will  best 
beeerved. 

Thl3  plant  gives  Key  West  a  great  distinc- 
tion. But  I  urge  you  to  enjoy  that  distlnc- 
tton  while  you  can,  because  there  are  much 
bigger  things  to  come. 

There  U  already  planned,  for  1973— just 
rix  yeare  from  now— a  desalting  plant  off  the 
coast  of  California  that  will  deUver  150  mU- 
Uon-gallons  of  water  a  day.  It  will  use  nu- 
ctoar  power,  and  wUl  generate  great  quan- 
Utles  of  electricity  as  well. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  by  1980— only  13 
years  way— we  wUl  have  nuclear-powered 
plants  capable  of  turning  out  a  billion  gal- 
to8  of  fresh  water  daily,  at  a  cost  of  10 
cents  per  gallon. 

This  U  good  news  for  America.  Our  water 
wnsuinption  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  by 
tte  1980s  we  may  have  reached  the  llmlti 
kS""  ''^''"  ^"^^'^  ^"""  t'^n'l^lonal 

Tliis  nation  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  field 
«  desalinization.  a  fact  of  which  we  can 
»u  be  proud. 

And  we  can  be  especially  proud  that  we 
^ve  determined  to  share  this  life-giving 
technology  freely  with  other  nations. 

ft^ldent  Johnson  has  many  times  reaf- 
to  nn,  I  •determination  that.  "We  here  will 
oooM  share,  and  do  more,  to  see  that  the 
P««ful  promise   of   nuclear   energy  is   ap- 

i^nV^',  f*"'^*'  P'-°'"^'"  of  desalting 
"*^r  and  helping  to  make  the  desert  bloom  " 

«-thCT"^/h\?TP'^-  '^^'•ently  engaged  to- 
AtSS^.^0  ^f''^"  *"*^  ^^^  International 
iSeJ^f  i^f'  ^  *  J^''^'  «tudy  for 
P'm  lY'S^^?"^  ^'^^  ''^^^^  '^'^  electricity 
and  Ar^ni"  ^"^  *^«  "^^^  °i  California 

-  ^Tc:^r^^l  s^^^t^offt  "^^  ^"°'^ 
'"'K^ir  b^Sl^r*  '°'  water^verflow. 
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The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Tinder  an  agreement  recenUy  renewed,  have 
exchanged  Information  and  «aq>ertB  In  thU 
field. 

A  -Water  for  Peace-  Conference  held  In 
Washington  this  spring  was  attended  by  64 
hundred  delegates  and  observers  from  94 
nations. 

We  are  establishing.  In  the  Department  of 
State,  a  Water  for  Peace  Office  to  lead  and 
coordinate  this  nation's  efforts  for  world- 
wide progress  In  the  development  of  pure 
water  resources. 

The  need  Is  everywhere,  but  particularly 
In  the  developing  countries.  Paul  Hoffman 
who  heads  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program,  has  said: 

"At  least  60  of  the  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  territories  associated  with  the 
United  Nations  face  forms  of  water  shortage 
which  In  time  can  only  be  met  from  non- 
tradltlonal  sources:  That  Is,  from  brackish 
and  salt-water  sotirces. 

Water  shortage  In  these  countries,  where 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  live  on  tlft 
land,  means  that  tens  of  millions  of  poten- 
tially fertile  acres  can  not  be  tilled. 

It  means  that  oppressive  landlord-peasant 
relationships  are  Inescapable — that  millions 
of  humble  cultivators  cannot  experience  the 
pride  of  tilling  their  own  farms. 
And  it  means  starvation. 
But  consider  this  exciting  possibility 
Economical  nuclear  desalting  on  a  large  scale 
produces,  as  a  byproduct,  vast  quantities  of 
electricity. 

In  many  arid  regions,  there  is  at  present 
no  market  for  this  electricity.  But  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer,  another  essential  in- 
gredient for  successful  agriculture,  requh-es 
a  great  deal  of  electrical  energy. 

Our  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  there- 
fore considering  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  massive  multi-purpose 
atomic  energy  centers  which  would  produce 
both  fresh  water  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as 
other  chemicals. 

The  electricity  could  also  be  used  for 
pumping  and  as  power  for  other  Industrial 
enterprises. 

This  Idea  is  only  In  Ite  Initial  stages  But 
at  the  present  rate  of  technological  progress 
multipurpose  atomic  energy  centers  will  be 
a  practical  possiblUty  by  1975  or  1980. 

Bold  programs  such  as  this  could  convert 
the  semi -arid  regions  of  the  world  into 
flourishing  agricultural  and  industrial  areas 
providing  food,  employment  and  prosperity 
for  minions  of  people.  •-      r       j 

In  a  world  fraught  with  tension,  the  new 
technology  of  desalinization  provides  a 
beacon  of  hope.  For  It  is  truly  a  technology 
of  peace.  It  has  no  military  application  what- 
soever. 

It  can  be  used  only  for  the  fulfillment  of 
agp-old  human  needs,  and  therein  lies  ita 
revolutionary  promise. 
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which  tells  a  heartening  story  of  two 
youngsters  who  were  motivated  by  their 
experience  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  to  return  to  school  and  who  are 
now  headed  for  college. 
The  article  Is  as  follows: 

For  "Upward  Bound"  Program:  Trenton 
Dropouts  Win  Scholarships 
Two  Trenton  youths  who  dropped  out  of 
school.  Joined  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa 
and  are  on  their  way  to  college  are  now  win- 
ners of  scholarships  awarded  by  the  Almeta 
Lexlne  Club. 

The  boys,  James  York,  20,  of  29  Sheridan 
Avenue,  and  Ervan  Cheek.  17,  of  38  Oak 
Street,  have  received  the  scholarships  to  help 
them  attend  Upward  Bound  programs  this 
summer  at  Princeton  University  and  Trenton 
State  College. 

Mrs.  Louis  Meyers,  chairman  of  the  club 
made  up  of  neighborhood  women,  said  the 
scholarships  wUl  enable  the  youths  to  at- 
tend the  Upward  Bound  programs  without 
any  financial  loss  to  their  families. 

The  scholarships  will  supplant  the  money 
the  youths  would  have  earned  In  the  Nelgh- 
bor-slx-week  Upward  Bound  programs 

Upward  Bound  Is  a  program  that  attempts 
to  combine  educational  and  physical  tr&UUng 
projects  to  develop  the  leadership  ablUty  of 
city  youths. 

York  dropped  out  of  10th  grade  at  Trenton 
High  School  several  years  ago.  But  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  neighborhood  Youth  Corps  he 
earned  his  high  school  equivalency  diploma 
and  scored  high  In  college  tests. 

Cheek  Is  still  working  on  his  high  school 
equivalency  but  Is  expected  to  enter  Mercer 
County  Community  College  In  the  faU. 

The  Almeta  Lexlne  Club  U  a  group  that 
works  social  and  charitable  projects.  The 
money  for  the  scholarships  was  raised  at  a 
benefit  concert  given  by  Peg  Leg  Bates 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  as  we  all  know.  It  is  always  open 
season  12  months  out  of  the  year  for  the 
antipoverty  program.  The  critics  bom- 
bard us  with  accounts  of  its  alleged 
shortcomings.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  they 
advance  accounts  of  its  successes  There- 
fore, it  gives  me  great  preasure  to  place 
before  my  colleagues  an  article  from  the 
Trenton  Evening  Times  from  July  18 


Department  of  Transportation  Appropria- 
tion Bill,   1968 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11456)  makine 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill  before  us  today.  I  would  also  like 
to  ofifer  my  sincere  commendations  to  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Edward  P 

BOLAND. 

Being  from  the  east  ccast,  I  know  only 
too  well  the  pathological  state  in  which 
our  railroads  currently  nnd  themselves. 
As  megalopic  replaces  metropolis,  our 
urban  mass  transit  systems  are  fast  be- 
commg  inadequate  and  obsolete.  Also  the 
Increased  volume  of  air  traffic  Is  'fast 
rendering  our  airports  Incapable  of 
carrying  their  heavy  load.  All  these  prob- 
lems are  very  complex  and  of  great 
moment.  The  cohesive  coordination  of 
our  transportation  facilities  and  the  well- 
focused  attempts  to  relieve  the  difflcul- 
Ues  we  face  is  a  highly  Important  job 
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The  Department  of  Transportation  haa 
done  weU  In  working  towards  this,  during 
Itfl  first  year  of  operation. 

Safety  and  efficiency  In  the  operation 
of  our  mass  transport  network  are  cri- 
teria that  transcend  doUar  outlays.  This 
coxxpled  with  the  reasonable  nature  of 
the  request  and  the  coherent  and  respon- 
sible manner  of  presentation,  lead  me  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  bill. 
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President  Johnson's  Predictions  About 
'^ ,  Medicare  Come  Tr»e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   >«ASSACHtJSrTT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 
Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  One 
year  ago  President  Johnson  declared  a 
bill  of  rights  for  older  Americans  "Let 
us  start  here  and  now."  he  declared,  to 
build  a  new  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
meaning  of  growing  old.  Let  us  here 
proclaim  a  bill  of  rights  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. Let  us  make  it  our  guide  in  the 
years  ahead."  ,  ^.  . 

Today,  1  year  later,  one  of  the  most 
vital  programs  to  Insure  this  bill  or 
rights— medicare— celebrates  its  f^st 
birthday.  This  program,  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress  after  a  21-year  battle,  be- 
came a  reaUty  for  19  million  older  Amer- 
icans on  July  1, 1966.  ^  w  «,  i 
The  successful  nght  waged  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  administration  for 
this  program  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
half  the  aged  couples  in  Amencan  and 
Blmost  four  out  of  every  single  aged 
American  who  were  hospitalized  before 
medicare,  incurred  medical  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000. 

What  this  means  to  an  ill  senior  citi- 
zen is  demonstrated  by  statistics  that 
show  3  milUon  elderly  couples  have  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,000  a  year;  1.9 
million  couples  live  on  less  than  $2,500 
a  year;  and  nearly  6  million  individuals 
live  on  less  than  $1,800  a  year. 

The  President,  those  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  thousands  of  elderly 
Americans  who  desperately  sought  medi- 
care were  continually  rebuked  by  those 
who  Issued  dire  warnings  that  this  pro- 
gram would  "ruin"  the  medical  profes- 
sion woiild  create  chaos  and  over- 
crowded hospital  conditions,  and  would 
generally  spell  disaster  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Today,  we  can  assess  ttiese  warnings 
for  what  they  were:  Empty  propaganda. 
Medicare  has  worked,  and  worked  very 
well  indeed. 

As  the  Catholic  StandMrd  noted  In  a 
recent  editorial: 

Of  course,  tliere  haa  to««i  an  Increaa*  In 
hospital  uaage  among  tb»  ekJerly.  But  th« 
increase  hu  been  within  ree««able  Umlte. 
Statistics  show  that  there  has  been  an.  In- 
oreaae  of  15  to  20  percent  in  ho^tal  use  by 
tboM  qualifying  under  Me<«osre,  but  tbls 
has  resulted  In  less  tbaa  a  0  p«re«nt  increase 
in  total  ho4>ltal  use. 

The  editorial  eonttafoe*: 

The  first  12  ittonthe  ot  Medicare  have 
yielded  some  very  ImiiinilTn  st*tUtlcs.  Four 


million  persons  have  t>eneflted  firo«n  In- 
patient hospital  sernces.  For  thee©  services, 
S2.4  blUlon  iHts  been  paid  to  hospitals  and 
26  million  doctor  bUla  amounting  to  SWO 
million,  have  been  paid  ...  The  remarkable 
Buccees  of  Medicare  In  the  first  year  Is  a 
source  of  hope  and  Inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

Yes,  the  voices  of  the  doubters  have 
been  silenced.  Medicare  has  proven  to 
be  what  President  Johnson  predicted  it 
would  become:  A  major  source  of  help 
and  security  for  older  Americans  and  a 
shining  example  of  America's  quest  to 
become    a    truly    enlightened    human* 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Into 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Catholic  Standard: 

Ons  Yeah  Old 
This  past  week  Medicare  observed  Its  first 
birthday  m  a  very  quiet  manner.  When  It 
began  Just  one  year  ago.  the  atmosphere 
was  not  quite  the  same.  Opponents  of  the 
medicare  program  were  predicting  that  so 
many  people  over  65  years  of  age  would  rush 
to  the  hospitals  for  free  service  that  hos- 
pital care  would  inevitably  break  down. 
There  were  even  hints  that  Medicare  would 
quickly  ruin  the  medical  profession  In  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  an  Increase  in 
hospital  usage  among  the  elderly.  But  the 
Increase  has  been  within  reasonable  limits. 
StaUsUcs  show  that  there  has  been  an  In- 
crease of  15  to  20%  In  hospital  use  by  those 
qualifying  under  Medicare  but  this  has  re- 
sulted In  less  than  a  5%  Increase  In  total 
hospital  use. 

The  first  12  months  of  Medicare  have 
yielded  some  very  impressive  statistics.  Four 
million  persons  have  benefited  from  In-pa- 
tlent  hospital  services.  For  these  services, 
$2.4  billion  has  been  paid  to  hospitals  and 
25  million  doctor  bills"  amounting  to  $640 
million,  have  been  paid.  Medicare  also  has 
played  an  important  role  in  integration.  In- 
tergratlon  as  required  under  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1965  must  be  in  effect  In  a  hospital 
before  It  can  benefit  from  Medicare.  Medi- 
care also  has  enabled  Negro  doctors  to  serve 
In  hospitals  where  they  can  qualify. 

No  doubt  there  are  faults  In  Medlceire.  Per- 
haps the  program  demands  too  much  paper 
work.  It  may  demand  too  much  of  certain 
hospitals.  But  these  are  small  worries  when 
we  consider  that  milUons  of  Americans  are 
getting  quality  medical  care,  many  of  them 
for  the  first  time  in  their  Uves.  The  remark- 
able success  of  Medicare  In  the  first  year  Is 
a  source  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 
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No  ConflicU  When  Pollution  Reduction  Is 
the  Goal 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 


Mr.  HANN.\.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17,  and  In 
U.S.  News  tt  World  Report,  July  24,  I 
noticed  a  couple  of  articles  dealing  with 
possible  remedies  for  automotive  exhaust 
pollution. 

The  Journal  reports  on  a  rumor  cir- 
culating In  Detroit  that  General  Electric 
is  quietly  at  woric  on  developing  a  mar- 
ketable electric  car.  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
conventionally  propelled  autos  are  far 


more  obsolete,  and  that  various  new  en- 
gines and  gasoline  mixtures  will  make 
the  electric  car  unnecessary. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  Congress  should  applaud  all  efforts 
that  free  enterprise  makes  in  helping 
solve  our  very  great  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  an 
irreconcilable  conflict,  in  my  estimation, 
between  conventionally  powered  cars  and 
electric  cars — or  even  fuel-cell  propelled 
vehicles.  Rather,  it  is  imperative  that  all 
companies  Involved  continue  their  as- 
siduous efforts  to  decreasing  the  amount 
of  pollutants  discharged  by  our  motor 
vehicles. 

Thus  far,  the  bulk  of  criticism  directed 
at  electric  cars  has  been  that  their  range 
Is  not  far  and  that  they  need  constant 
battery  recharging.  It  appears,  however, 
that^-at  least  according  to  the  rumors 
circulating  about  the  General  Electric 
car— speeds  of  up  to  90  miles  per  hour 
and  ranges  of  more  than  200  miles  be- 
fore the  power  source  needs  recharging 
would  be  feasible.  According  to  the  Jour- 
nal, General  Electric  is  currently  dismis- 
sing these  rumors,  but  "Detroiters  insist 
GE's  disclaimers'  are  a  lot  of  hogwash." 
If  GE  is  on  the  verge  of  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  in  producing  a  market- 
able electric  car.  then  I  applaud  their 
efforts.  But,  I  am  not  advocating  electric 
cars'  taking  over  the  roads  completely. 
Rather.  I  agree  with  many  experts  who 
think  that  the  electric  car's  most  pro- 
ductive role  will  be  in  short  trips,  par- 
ticularly    shopping     expenditions     by 
housewives. 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  for 
an  electric  car.  One.  of  course,  is  the  lack 
of  pollutant  emissions.  Another  beneficial 
byproduct  of  the  electric  car  is  that  it 
produces  less  noise  than  conventional 
cars.  Just  as  important,  the  electric  cars 
are  relatively  small  and  consequently 
take  up  less  parking  space.  This  is  criti- 
cal in  urban  areas  as  a  related  problem 
in  our  urban  environment  is  finding  the 
most  productive  use  for  land  spaces. 
Certainly,  having  large  parking  lots  Is  not 
the  most  worthwhile  way  to  use  our  land. 
If  shopping  centers  can  be  geared  to 
electric  car  parking — which  will  not 
happen  imtll  electric  cars  are  accepted 
as  respectable  second  cars — then  perhaps 
shopping  centers  could  have  smaU  park 
areas  for  children  to  play  in  while  par- 
ents shop.  On  the  question  of  speed,  elec- 
tric cars  are  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
speed,  the  rumor  of  GE's  potentially  90- 
mile-per-hour  vehicle  notwithstanding. 
This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  no  detriment,  as 
we  do  not  need  speed  demons  for  dty 
driving  anyway.  However,  Integration  ol 
electric  cars  and  conventional  cars  ot 
the  highways  does  pose  a  potential  profr- 
lem  and  I  hope  that  forward  looking  cor- 
porations and  Government  agencies  at- 
tempt to  eiplore  that  problem  now. 

In  the  UJ3.  News  article,  we  are  given 
a  rundown  on  devices  to  help  ellralnat* 
car  smog  emissions.  The  article  begin* 
succinctly  enough: 

The  automobile  industry's  answer  to  smog: 
better  gas  engines,  not  electric  cars. 


As  I  mentioned  pre^dously,  however.  I 
beUeve  that  the  electric  and  conven- 
tional cars  are  not  mutuaUy  exclusive^ 
hope  that  »uch  provincialism  rapidly  » 
comes  a  part  of  the  thought  of  the  pa* 
for  I  believe  there  can  be  no  room  w 


such  a  limited  either  or  attitude  in  the 
future. 

Quoting  Henry  Pond  U,  the  article 
says: 

vyithln  10  years,  air  pollutloin  from  autos 
win  no  longer  be  a  slgnincant  public  prob- 
lem— ■ 

Adding  that  sources  outside  the  Indus- 
try are  somewhat  more  "restrained"  In 
their  estimates.  Whatever,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  smog  devices  in  recent  years.  My 
home  State  of  California  recently  ap- 
proved 13  smog  device  models  for  the 
coming  year.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
found  that  they  do  not  operate  at  lOO- 
percent  efficiency  and  their  efficiency  rat- 
ing rapidly  drops  off  after  the  first  year. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  constructive  step  to  have 
these  various  devices,  but  let  us  not  rest 
on  our  laurels.  Free  enterprise  must  de- 
velop even  better,  more  efficient,  and 
more  durable  devices  for  the  future  if  we 
are  to  hope  to  combat  the  auto's  con- 
tribution to  the  most  troublesome  plague, 
smog. 

Another  possible  and  hopeful  approach 
to  reducing  pollution,  emanating  from 
current  auto  research,  are  the  various 
gasolines  which  have  been  found  to  be 
less  smog  producing  than  others.  It  is  my 
firm  hope  that  further  developments  in 
discovering  a  completely  "smogless" 
gasoline  will  continue. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
last  week  passed  the  1967  Clean  Air  Qual- 
ity Act.  I  hope  that  we  in  the  House  can 
take  a  good  look  at  that  measure,  and 
continuinig  in  our  concern  with  man's 
environment,  adopt  at  least  its  basic  pro- 
visions. At  the  same  time,  I  call  on  the 
President  to.  in  the  near  future,  work  out 
an  integrated  approach  to  solving  the 
Ills  of  our  environment. 
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Comments  From  the  Fightiiig  Front 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF    CALtPORNlA 

or  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  lance  corporal 
now  serving  in  the  thick  of  fighting  in 
^tnam.  Today's  headlines  are  often  oc- 
cupied with  comments  by  persons  who 
Mve  not  actually  engaged  in  the  flght- 
mg.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worthwhile  for 
we  Congress  to  hear  from  the  men  ac- 
waily  on  the  front  lines.  For  obvious 
reasons,  I  have  withheld  the  name  of  the 
u^ce  corporal  who  wrote  to  me.  The 
wwer  follows: 

_°^  Sm:  sir,  for  several  years  I  have 
nuaied  Viet  Nam  extensively.  Now  that  I 
ttTp'^^J^!^*"'  °*^^°  montha  of  service  in 
»•  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam  I  feel  qual- 
^  to  comment  on  what  I  have  long  be- 
"nsd  U)  be  a  frightful  series  ol  errors  In  the 
««iJuct  of  this  undeclared  war 

hJ«t^f''P^"^  "'**  "^e  '"^  »a  Viet  Nam  is 
5^«4lrected   by  clvUlana   and  not  by  the 

Wilting  on  the  reasons  for  thU  deviation 
"« the  accepted  metbods  or  winning  a  war 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  U  to  expreaa  with 
growing  shock  the  realization  In  myself  and 
others  that  the  United  States  Is  not  flghtln« 
to  wtn.  ^^ 

81r,  to  my  knowledge  the  port  of  Haiphong 
has  not  yet  been  bombed  nor  blockaded  by 
our  superior  Naval  forces.  Multl-mllUon  dol- 
lar aircraft  are  confined  to  bombing  trucks 
dirt  roads,  bridges,  and  push  carts  Instead 
or  striking  the  main  sources  of  suppllee— the 
North  Vietnamese  ports. 

Why  did  we  give  the  enemy  time  to  build 
up  the  heaviest  concentration  of  anti  aircraft 
defenses  in  the  world  around  their  major 
target  areas?  Graduated  bombing  is  suicidal 
for  our  pUots  and  loses  shock  effect  on  the 
enemy.  The  tmnecessary  loss  In  planes  and 
pUoto  is  staggering.  Now.  even  the  North 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  Is  being  built  up  yet 
some  of  their  air  fields  have  yet  to  be  bombed 
The  flow  of  supplies  to  the  south  grows  con- 
stantly. We  are  fighting  better  equipped 
enemy  units  every  month  and  losing  more 
men. 

A  long  war  will  bleed  needed  reeourcee  from 
even  a  country  as  great  as  ours.  With  con- 
crete evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  pro- 
viding massive  aid  to  North  Viet  Nam,  our 
government  still  extends  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship. This,  even  with  Soviet  arms  pouring 
into  Uie  Middle  Bast  and  other  potential 
trouble  spots,  and  the  serious  possibility 
that  our  military  forces  might  have  more 
wars  than  they  can  handle.  The  cost  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  la  small  in  proportion  to  the  price 
the  United  States  must  pay. 

While  our  effort  goes  Into  Viet  Nam.  the 
Soviets  forge  ahead  with  ever  more  advanced 
nuclear  war  heads  and  a  working  antl-mlsslle 
missUe  system.  The  X!S.  Is  losing  her  nu- 
merical superiority  in  ICBM'S,  falUng  behind 
In  warheads,  and  antl-mlssUe  mlssUe  systems. 
The  X-ray  effect  is  one  disquieting  example 
of  sudden  advances  in  Soviet  technology. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  wealthiest  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  uses  coet/efflclency 
for  defense  with  no  value  for  the  life  of  man 
This,  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  make  up 
but  a  fraction  of  the  world  population,  and 
must  rely  on  superior  technology  to  survive. 
Certainly  it  would  seem  that  there  are 
many  strong  reasons  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  win  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Many  of 
my  friends  are  dead  now  and  I  have  come 
close  to  death.  Sir,  I  enlisted  for  two  years 
because  I  believe  we  are  right  in  defending 
the  RepubUc  of  South  Viet  Nam.  I  have  a 
wonderful  wife  waiting  at  home:  8ome  of  my 
dead  friends  did  too.  AU  the  sacrifice  and 
sun  no  all-out  effort.  Victory  has  no  budget 
Victory  Is  not  a&sy;  it  takes  courage  and 
risk.  The  ultimate  cost  of  anything  less  than 
complete  victory  will  be  far  greater  than  vic- 
tory itself. 

Sir,  this  Is  a  long  letter;  I  hope  you  read 
It  and  I  anxiously  await  your  reply. 
Respectfully, 
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Two  weeks  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  we 
recognize  not  a  celebration  but  a  sad' re- 
minder—a  week  set  aside  to  remind  all 
Americana  that  there  are  peoples 
throughout  the  world  who  are  deprived 
of  their  basic  rights  imder  totalitarian 
regime.  Through  overt  and  covert  ag- 
gression Communist  Russia  haa  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  and  subjugating  the 
national  independence  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia,  and  other  nations 
In  and  out  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  for- 
get these  peoples  who  live  under  totali- 
tarianism. We  must  continue  to  renew 
and  rededicate  our  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
universal  freedom.  We  must  keep  alive 
the  hopes  of  freedom  for  these  subju- 
gated peoples. 


What's  a  BUUon? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  Americans  in  the  United  States, 
in  Europe,  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in 
Vietnam,  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
celebrated  the  beginnings  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  July  Fourth.  Regardless  of 
their  present  location  In  the  world  the 
thoughts  of  all  Americans  returned  to 
contemplate  the  meaning  of  freedom  In 
American  political  society. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor undertook  the  difficult  task  of  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  meaning  of  a 
billion  dollars.  The  editorial  follows: 
What's  a  Boxjon? 
One  of  the  hardest  things  few  most  of  us 
to  do  Is  to  appreciate  the  extremely  large 
figures  which  are  so  casually  bandied  about 
today.  With  bilUons  of  doUars  being  spent 
for  this  or  that,  the  average  person  has  great 
difficulty  visualizing  what's  Involved.  A  sum 
of  $998  milUon  sounds  larger  than  $^  or  $4 
bUlion. 

Perhaps  we  can  help  a  little.  Most  people 
can  conceive  of  a  thousand  without  much 
trouble.  Simply  put,  a  thousand  rows  of  a 
thousand  dots  makes  a  mlUlon.  A  blUlon 
(1,000.000,000)  la  simply  a  thousand  squares, 
each  square  containing  a  thousand  rows  of 
a  thousand  dots. 

Now  if  we've  got  that,  we  can  begin  to 
comprehend  some  of  the  specific  stuns  so 
frequently  encountered  today: 

There  are  over  3  billion  people  In  the 
world.  (We  can  imagine  3.000  sqtiaree,  each 
one  containing  1,000  rows  with  1.000  people 
In  each  row.) 

It  Is  now  thought  that  the  earth's  crust 
was  formed  about  5  billion  years  ago.  that 
the  first  Ufe  appeared  on  earth  some  3  bUllon 
years  ago,  and  that  higher  animal  life  has 
existed  for  approximately  2  blUlon  years 

Each  year  the  earth  travels  .6  bUlton  miles 
around  the  sun.  Pluto,  the  most  distant 
planet  In  our  solar  system,  is.  on  a  average 
3.7  billion  mUes  away.  Except  for  our  sun' 
the  nearest  star  to  earth  Is  roughly  26  000 
billion  miles  away.  (Light,  moving  at  a  speed 
Of  6.878  billion  miles  a  year.  Ukes  close  to 
4.4  years  to  reach  this  nearest  star  so  It  Is 
4.4  light  years  away.) 

Turning  from  people,  time,  and  space  to 
money.  Amertca-s  gross  national  product 
(ONP)  for  1965  was  $681.2  bUllon.  The  estl- 
mated  public  debt  tn  1967  U  M21.7  billion 
Estimated  federal  government  expenditure* 
for  1967  (the  administrative  budget)  come 
to  $112.8  bUUon.  Over  half  of  this  total  $60  5 
bUlion.  goes  for  national  defense.  Actual 
military  expendlttu-es  for  fiscal  year  1967  for 
the  war  In  Vietnam  wUl  amount  to  some  $34 
Dllllon. 

For  comparison,  the  National  Aeronautic* 
and  Space  Agency    (NASA)    wlU,  it  Is  estt- 
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mated,  spend  6.3  bUUon  In  IW"?.  the  Port 
Office  Department  between  $.7  and  $.8  Wl- 
Uon  In  1966.  General  Motors  siiowed  yearly 
net  '  earnings  of  over  ta  blUlon.  Amrartaau 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  Standard  OU 
Of  New  Jersey  were  each  weU  over  $1  bUllon. 
America's  gold  reserve  la  $18^  bUUon. 

Even  though  we  may  not  oxirBelves  oe 
billionaires,  we  can  at  least  have  some  vague 
Idea  what  that  means. 


^AL 
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GoYernmei*  Gun  Grab  at  Ancienl  at 
China 


I 


Labor-CiTU  Rigbti  Unity  Cafled  Eitential 
in  Battle  on  Poverty 


Comments  on  the  Riot  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNKSSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  an  editorial  from 
the  Knoxvme.  Tenn..  News-Sentinel 
which  comments  on  the  antiriot  bill  that 
we  passed  last  week: 

Th«  Riot  Act 
It  may  be,  aa  some  opponents  said,  that 
the  House  merely  was  waving  Into  the  wind 
when  It  passed  this  week  a  so-caUed  "anti- 
riot"  bUl.  ^  ,  , 
The  aim  of  the  bill  la  to  prosecute  fc» 
criminal  offense  anyone  who  croeaes  a  state 
Une  or  usee  the  malls  or  phones  with  "in- 
tent" to  instigate  a  riot.  Proving  Intent  Is  a 
pretty  Iffy  proposition. 

The  bUl  passed  the  House  347  to  70.  A 
Bimllar  meaaure  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  last  year,  but  got  lost 
In  the  Senate. 

As  the  opponents  said,  the  bill  may  be 
"futile"   or   "unnecessary" — every    state   has 

an  antlrtot  law.  •  

But  It  was  an  expression  of  public  alarm 
and  disgust  over  the  riots  which  have  beset 
the  oo\mtry— in  19  clUes,  it  was  pointed  out 
In  the  House.  Just  since  April  1.  Speeches  for 
or  against  the  bUl  (mostly  for)  took  up  near- 
ly six  hours  in  the  House— a  sure  sign  of 
what  the  congreesmen  have  been  hearing 
from  home. 

Regardless  of  how  useless  or  unneeded  the 
law  may  be  (If  thfe  Senate  should  agree  to 
It)  the  arguments  against  It  were  oddly 
curious. 

The  opponents  said  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional" because  It  violated  the  right  of 
free  speech.  But  free  speech  Is  not  a  license 
to  murder  and  loot  and  vandalize. 

They  said  it  violated  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Constitution.  But  even  a  savage  rioter 
can  not  be  convicted  except  by  indictment 
and  trial.  Due  process  is  a  system,  not  an 
exemption  for  some  crimes. 

And  some  argued  that  this  was  an  invasion 
of  State's  Rights — many  of  them  t>elng  the 
same  congressmen  who  have  voted  for  dozens 
oi  laws  which  expanded  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Intrusion  Into  local  affairs. 

A  few  argued  simply  that  the  only  remedy 
for  riots  was  to  get  at  the  "root  causes."  No 
doubt  slums.  Idleness  and  similar  factors 
create  a  prime  setting  for  hoodlumlsm— but 
they  do  not  Justify  homicide,  arson,  burglary 
and  wanton  destruction  of  little  businesses 
In  which  people  have  invested  lifetimes  of 
effort  and  money. 

Whether  or  not  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  law. 
would  accompUsh  much.  It  Is  an  expression 
of  public  protest  against  the  shameful  and 
vicious  disorders  of  the  last  many  months 
in  that  light.  It  could  have  some  value,  if 
only  as  a  warning;  and  it  hardly  can  do  any 
harm. 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressionai,  Record 
an  excellent  guest  editorial  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don   Charles,   which    appeared   in   the 
Trenton,  Mich.,   Times,   a  fine  weekly 
publication  of  broad  distribution  in  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan, 
published   by   my   distinguished   friend 
Mr  Kenneth  R.  Weidner.  This  editorial 
merits  careful  reading  and  speaks  most 
clearly  on  a  subject  of  great  current  in- 
terest : 

Government  Gun  Grab  as  Ancient  as  China 
(By  Gordon  Charles) 
Do  you  think  that  crime  and  the  threat  of 
a   government   grab   for   guns  is   something 

"''oon't  kid  yourself!  Despite  the  passing  of 
almost  21  centuries,  government  still  con- 
tains many  shortsighted  men.  Proof  Is  of- 
fered from  "The  History  of  the  Han  Dynasty, 
124  B  C."  which  had  this  to  say : 

The  Imperial  Chancellor,  King-sun  Hung, 
petitioned  the  Emperor,  saying:  "The  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  possess  bows  or 
crossbows.  When  10  bandits  bend  their  cross- 
bows to  the  full,  a  hundred  ofHclals  dare  not 
advance  ...  If  the  people  are  not  permitted 
to  possess  bows  or  crossbows,  then  thieves 
and  robbers  will  carry  only  short  weapons, 
and  when  two  groups  carrying  short  weapons 
meet,  the  larger  number  wUl  be  victorious 
"In  your  subject's  humble  opinion,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  forbid  the  people  to  carry 
bows  or  crossbows." 

When  the  Emperor  sent  down  this  sug- 
gestion to  his  council  for  discussion,  an  elder, 
Shou-wang.  replied  saying; 

•Your  subject  has  heard  that  when  the 
ancients  made  the  five  kinds  of  weapons,  it 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  killing  each  other, 
but  to  prevent  tyranny  and  to  punish  evU. 
When  people  lived  in  peace,  these  weapons 
were  used  to  control  the  fierce  ammals  and 
to  be  prepared  against  emergencies.  If  there 
were  mllitarv  affairs,  then  these  weapons  were 
used  to  set  up  defense  and  to  form  battle 

zirrRVs  •  •  • 

"Your  subject  has  heard  that  the  Sage 
Rulers  brought  the  people  together  and  prac- 
ticed shooting  to  demonstrate  Instruction, 
and  he  has  never  heard  any  prohibition  on 
bows  or  arrows. 

"Furthermore,  the  cause  for  prohibition  is 
that  the  bandits  use  them  to  attack  and  rob. 
The  crime  of  attacking  and  robbing  is  sub- 
ject to  death;  yet  that  they  have  not  been 
stopped  is  because  the  great  lawbreakers  do 
not  care,  indeed,  to  avoid  severe  punishment. 
"Should  the  suggested  prohibition  be  en- 
forced, vour  subject  fears  that  wicked  per- 
sons will  still  carry  weapons  and  the  officials 
will  not  be  able  to  stop  them  from  carrying 
them  and  that  the  good  people  who  keep 
their  weapons  for  self-defense  will  encoun- 
ter the  prohibition  of  the  law. 

"This  virin  make  the  power  of  robbers  ex- 
clusive and  take  away  the  means  of  defense 
of  the  people  .   .  ." 

When  the  petition  was  presented,  the  Son 
of  Heaven  questioned  the  Imperial  Chancel- 
lor, Hung,  who  promptly  withdrew  his  sug- 
gestion. 

Pretty  smart  cookies  back  In  those  days, 
weren't  they? 
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Mr  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
segregation of  Central  High  School  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  one  of  the  mUestones 
in  the  history  of  American  civil  rights. 
One  of  the  young  Negro  students  who 
took  part  in  that  event  was  Ernest  Green, 
now  director  of  a  joint  apprenticeship 
training  program  in  New  York  City.  Re- 
cently, young  Mr.  Green  called  for  unity 
between  the  American  labor  movement 
and  others  interested  in  civil  rights  in 
the  war  on  poverty. 

Since  I  belive  that  all  of  us  would  like 
to  ponder  what  this  young  man  said  in 
his  address,  I  include  excerpts  from  it, 
as  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  News,  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Past  Is  Psoloo— Labob-Civil  Rights  Unitt 
Called  Essential  in  Battle  on  Poverty 
(The  following  Is  excerpted  from  a  speech 
before  the  Arkansas  API^CIO  convention  in 
Hot   Springs   by   Ernest   Green,   one   of   the 
Negro    students    who    desegregated    Little 
Rock's  Central  High  School   in  1957.  He  Is 
now    director    of    the    Joint    apprenticeship 
training   program   In  New  York  City  spon- 
sored  by   the   A.   Philip   Randolph   Institute 
and  the  Workers  Defense  League  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  AFU-CIO  and  Building 
&  Construction  Trades  Council.) 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  ap- 
plause which  is  much  more  friendly  than  the 
one  I  received  on  the  day,  several  years  ago. 
when  I  made  my  first  public  appearance  in 
the  politics  of  Little  Rock.  But  that  as  you 
may  well  remind  me,  was  a  different  kind  of 
audience,  and  you  may  well  consider  my  pr^- 
ence  before  you  as  pnother  example  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  labor 
movement  to  be  asked  to  deal  with  problems 
that  other  people  create.  I'm  sure  the  labor 
movement  in  Arkansas  had  no  idea  in  1957 
that  one  of  the  ghosts  of  the  events  that  toolt 
place  at  Central  High  would  one  day  come 
back  to  haunt  them. 

Yet  in  all  seriousness,  there  is  something 
very  appropriate  and  symbolic  about  my 
being  here.  To  me  it  symbolizes  the  part  that 
labor  has  played  In  the  freedom  struggle  « 
well  as  the  part  it  U  now  being  called  upon 
to  play  in  the  new  stage  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween black  and  white  poor. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  Negro,  my 
presence  here  Is  also  a  reminder  that  the 
Negro  by  himself  can  take  his  own  rovo  ution 
only  so  far  and  no  further-that  by  himself 
he  can  fight  for  better  public  educntton  de- 
segregated public  facilities,  and  voting  nghu. 
but  beyond  those  points  he  can  go  no  further 
without  the  active,  willing,  and  energetic  co- 
operation of  a  larger  coalition  of  foi-ces. '«' 
chief  element  of  which  must  be  the  trace 
union  movement. 

Almost  a  decade  before  the  civil  rlghJ 
movement  reached  Its  peak,  nine  o.  us  m 
Little  Rock  took  our  lives  1"  our  hands  by 
attempting  to  desegregate  that  school_  Why. 
Because  we  believed  at  the  "me  that  Cenw 
High  offered,  in  a  way  that  the  al'-Ne^ 
schools  did  not,  the  best  chance  of  preparing 
ourselves  for  a  better  futxire. 

The  events  of  the  past  10  years  have  mwe 
some  significant  changes.  Th"f . '^i^*  "^^ 
who  said  in   1957  that  we  would  wreck  vk 
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■ebool  BfyBtem.  But  I  am  glad  to  notice  that 
Central  Hl^h  Bchooil  Is  standing,  and  that 
standards  have.  If  anything.  Improved.  Peo- 
ple can  now  e&t  In  whatever  restaurants  tbey 
please,  and  stay  In  whatevo-  hotels  they  can 
Afford.  Thla  convention  is  Integrated,  and 
we  all  know  that  it  wasn't  too  many  years 
■go  that  Integrated  facilities  for  any  meet- 
ing, Including  union  meetings,  were  not 
available.  (I  know  the  Arkansas  AFL-CIO  was 
•  pioneer  In  this.) 

Yet.  aU  of  these  changes  have  not  altered 
the  basic  economic  problems  of  most  of  the 
people. 

The  slums  of  the  South  and  even  some  In 
the  North  are  occupied  not  by  Negroes  alone 
but  also  by  whites.  Both  are  victimized  by 
Inadequate  Jobs  at  substandard  pay.  Both 
want  better  education,  which  they  either 
can't  get  or  can't  afford.  Both  are  being  cut 
back  and  being  cut  out  by  automation.  Both 
•re  being  tised  by  union-busting  industries 
M  the  cheaptest  source  of  labor  In  the  South. 
Both  are  being  forced  to  work  in  shops  where 
unions  caimot  bargain,  and  If  it  weren't  for 
ft  federal  mlnUnum  wage,  black  and  white 
workers  in  the  South  would  stUl  be  earning 
less  than  a  dollar  an  hour. 

It  is  no  accident  that  those  who  sought  to 
establish  the  labor  movement  in  the  South 
were  terrorized  by  more  beatings,  killings, 
and  malmlngs  than  they  encottntered  in  any 
other  region  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  there  are  more  economically 
depressed  whites  Uvlng  In  the  South  than 
there  are  poor  Negroes.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  South  is  the  bastion  of  right  to  work 
laws  that  still  impair  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  trade  union  movement;  and  it 
\i  no  accident  that  the  crime  rate  In  white 
southern  slums  Is  as  high  and  in  some  in- 
stances higher  than  in  Negro  slums. 

Though  Negroes  tolerate  the  existence  of 
these  conditions  no  more  than  anybody  else, 
they  are  not  surprised  by  It;  they  understand 
how  the  system  works,  and  what  It  Is  trying 
to  do.  But  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  social 
and  economic  deprivation  that  blights  the 
lives  and  futures  of  so  many  white  families 
In  the  South  Is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  whiteness. 

If  all  this  Is  true,  then  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  that  Negroes,  white  workers,  and 
farmers  must  unite  behind  the  labor  move- 
ment in  its  struggle  against  unemployment, 
low  wages,  discrimination,  union-busting  and 
poverty. 

My  own  experience  with  the  building 
toades  in  New  York  City  only  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  we  are  desperately  In  need  of  an 
aUiance  between  civU  rights  and  labor  to 
help  create  more  Jobs  and  Improve  stand- 
Mda  of  living;  and  as  we  are  seeing  in  New 
Twk  on  a  limited  scale,  this  alliance  can 
work.  But  we  must  go  further,  and  strive 
towards  uniting  black  and  white  working 
people  behind  programs  to  tear  down  slums, 
rebuUd  sections  of  our  cities,  and  call  for 
full  employment  programs. 

ThU  same  kind  of  cooperation  can  and 
Mould  take  place  In  Arkansas  as  well  as  In 
other  states.  Otherwise  there  wUl  not  be 
MWugh  Jobs  for  the  black  worker  and  no 
mwe  for  the  white  worker,  and  they  wlU 
both  be  left  to  scramble  and  fight  against 
««i  Other  for  the  few  Jobs  that  will  exist. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  contrlbuUons  that 
rawns  have  already  made  to  the  achieve- 
Oent  of  a  better  standard  of  living  for  mll- 
™n«  of  our  people.  Including  Negroes.  Yet 
*•  need  a  policy  of  non-discrlminatlon  from 
W  unions.  We  need  to  work  together  for 
'"«n«r  wages  for  the  poor  and  full  and  fair 
"foment.  We  need  more  apprenticeship 

I  have  no  Uluslons.  I  know  the  problems 
"•  not  easy.  You  In  the  labor  movement 
^  met  the  challenge  of  eoclal  crlsla  be- 
«re  and  there  Is  no  reoaoQ  why  we  cannot 
'"  »  >caln. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of  us 
have  heard  the  repeated  and  untrus 
charge  that  the  buUding  trades  unions 
in  this  country  are  closed  to  nonwhite 
youths.  Recently  William  F.  Schnitzler, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFL-CIO.  dis- 
cussed this  false  contention  in  detail. 
So  that  all  of  us  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  real  facts  about 
this  issue,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Appen- 
dix the  text  of  Mr.  Schnitzler's  address 
before  the  seventh  biennial  Middle  At- 
lantic State.";  apprenticeship  and  train- 
ing conference  in  Norfolk,  Va  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  before  your 
conference  and  be  given  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  many  old  and  new  friends  from 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

This  conference  is  on  problems  and  accom- 
plishments of  apprenticeship  and  training 
In  the  area  that  runs  from  Pennsvlvania  to 
North  Carolina  and  westward  to  West  Vir- 
ginia—six states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

We  here  represent  that  which  is  typically 
American.  In  these  six  states  there  u'the  in- 
dustrial north  and  the  rural  south;  the  pov- 
erty of  Appalachla  and  the  affluence  of  sub- 
urbia; the  complex  life  of  megalopolis  and 
the  simple  existence  of  the  pastoral  com- 
munity. We  have  "right-to-work"  states  and 
free  states;  runway  plants  and  responsible 
firms.  We  have  high  quality,  efficient  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  Jack-of-aU-trades 
handymen.  We  have  stable  companies  with 
long  histories  of  IndusUial  peace;  we  have 
fly-by-night  anti-union  operators.  They're 
aU  here — a  part  of  the  society  that  we  have 
made,  full  of  promise  and  beset  by  problems. 

But  weighty  as  the  problems  may  be  in 
these  states,  our  nation,  our  government 
labor  and  employers  are  aware  of  them  and 
are  seeking  solutions.  This  fact  alone  makes 
solutions  possible.  This  fact  alone  marks  the 
great  progress  that  we  are  making  In  our 
nation. 

Ten  days  ago  I  was  in  another  Navy  town 
Bremerton,  Washington,  for  the  commission- 
ing of  the  USS  Samuel  Gompers.  And  during 
those    ceremonies— while    touching    on    the 

achievements  of  Oompers  In  his  lifetime 

those  of  us  present  were  made  aware  once 
again  that  united  pursuit  of  problems  was 
not  a  virtue  until  quite  recently.  Our  nation 
did  not  always  accept  a  collective  responsibil- 
ity to  its  citizens — nor  did  many  others. 

There  was  a  time  not  long  ago  when  work- 
ingmen  and  their  children  lived  amid 
wretched  slums,  disease.  Ignorance  and  primi- 
tive conditions  while  the  breadwinner  suf- 
fered the  toU  and  Insecurity  of  the  wage 
system. 

That  was  the  depressing  environment  In 
which  Samuel  Gompers  lived.  And  It  was  in 
that  environment  that  Oompers  and  men 
like  him  built  the  first  fragile  structure  that 
became  the  American  labor  movement.  They 
brought  together  men  of  differing  back- 
grotmds,  of  divergent  ethnic  and  cultural 
origins,  of  many  language*  and  many  de- 
grees of  aklU.  They  brought  together  me- 
chanics' societies,  fraternal,  burial  and  so- 
cial groups,  workers'  lodges  and  trade  unions. 


and  they  built  the  foreninner  of  today's 

APL-CIO. 

Oompers  and  his  associates  overcame  the 
most  burdensome  of  problems  in  the  face  of 
Incalculable  odds;  and  for  those  problems 
they  did  not  solve,  they  provided  the  machin- 
ery whereby  succeeding  generaUons  could 
cope  with  them.  Yes.  we  sUU  have  slums, 
disease  and  lUlteracy.  but  they  are  giving 
away — and  rapidly — to  a  united  onslaught, 
made  up  mostly  of  organizations  represented 
here  today. 

An  Important  weapon  In  that  fight — yes- 
terday and  today— has  been  apprenticeship 
and  training.  Apprenticeship  programs  are  of 
themselves  evidence  of  Industrial  peace  and 
mutual  understanding.  They  represent  well- 
paid  workers,  an  assurance  of  security  In  lib- 
eral fringe  benefit  programs  and  protectlves 
against  erosion  of  wages  or  work  standards. 
In  this  atmosphere — this  environment — 
workers  for  generation  on  generaUon  have 
found  the  means  for  a  better  life,  a  new  Hfe, 
a  secure  life  for  themselves  and  their  chU- 
dren  after  them. 

The  problems  of  worklngmen — of  the  poor 
and  their  children — are  not  new  to  the  ap- 
prenticeship programs.  TTiere  has  been,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  these 
programs  since  enactment  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  with  its  guarantee  of  equal  op- 
portunity In  employment. 

In  the  two  years  that  this  title  of  the  law 
has  been  in  effect,  enemies  of  unions, 
panacea-peddlers,  ill-informed  politicians 
and  ax-grinders  have  fallen  upon  the  ap- 
prenticeship programs  with  glee.  The  selfish 
unions,  they  say,  refuse  to  allow  Negroes 
to  become  apprentices.  Unions,  they  say.  keep 
the  doors  closed,  stifling  the  Negro's  attempt 
to  help  himself  out  of  poverty.  Such  criticism 
makes  a  lot  of  headlines,  but  I  say  this  Is 
sheer,  unadorned  bunk. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  need  never  be  defensive 
nor  ashamed  of  the  great  good  the  union- 
employer  apprentice  programs  have  done, 
both  as  the  training  ground  for  millions  of 
youths  from  all  backgrounds  and  as  the 
means  of  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  for 
thousands  of  minority  groups  today  and 
In  the  future. 

UntU  America's  schools  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
noritiee  and  raise  these  youths'  qualifica- 
tions— and   send    far   more   on    to   college 

the  union-employer  apprentice  programs  will 
serve  as  the  single  greatest  road  to  success 
and  security  for  Negro  youths  In  America. 

Labor's  apprentice  programs  provide  edu- 
caUon.  a  sklU.  an  excellent  Income  and  a 
secure  future.  Not  a  dead-end  Job.  but  a 
meaningful  career.  Our  apprentice  programs 
provide  a  means  of  escape  from  poverty,  both 
for  the  worker  and  hU  children.  Our  ap- 
prentice programs  provide  the  opportunity 
for  young  men  from  minority  groups  to  be- 
come sought-after  craftsmen  and  super- 
visors. (Statistics  show  that  an  apprentice 
has  a  50-50  chance  of  becoming  a  supervisor 
within  two  years  after  he  Is  a  Journeyman.) 
Our  apprentice  programs  open  the  door  for 
a  man  to  become  a  contractor  in  his  own 
right  and  employ  other  youths  as  apprentices. 
■The  vistas  that  are  open  to  Negroes.  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  other  disadvantaged  youngsters 
in  America  who  participate  in  apprentice 
programs  are  almost  llmiUess.  And  we  In  the 
labor  movement  can  be  proud  of  every  pro- 
gram we  have  established  and  proud  of  every 
young  man  we  have  made  Into  a  craftsman 
and  sent  Into  the  working  world. 

Who  dares  to  criticize  the  goodness  of  these 
programs  and  the  young  men  they  are  help- 
ing? Certainly  not  the  anti-union  employer 
who  race-baits  his  workers  to  keep  out  a 
\mlon  and  then  hiree  a  Negro  In  the  maU 
room  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  lowered  the 
color  bar.  Yet  too  often  the  plaudits  for  en- 
lightened self-interest  have  gone  to  Just  sucli 
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an  employer;  and  too  often  the  brickbat  <rf 
.com  b*8  been  thrown  at  the  union.  I  let 
you  decide  who  has  made  the  genuine  oon- 

**'u"u°^ot  that  the  facta  are  unayaUabla. 
They  are  there  for  all  to  «««•  »>"*J*^  "^ 
those  who  do  not  want  to  see.  A«  Secretary  of 
S^  W  wmard  Wlrtz  told  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department  legisla- 
tive conference  In  Washington  last  month.,  It 
18  xinfortunate  that  the  wOTd  la  not  being 
put  forth  of  the  acc<Hnpllahmente  of  the 
apprentloeahlp  programa  In  behalf  of  i^ 
nortty  youtha.  He  aald  he  would  settle  for 
?^t  teZ  percent  favorable  ^^^'^^^'l,^^ 
there  to  a  wealth  of  material  avallabl^ln- 
etead  of  the  almoet  100  percent  negative 
rtorlea  which  appear  at  the  P^f^fLt  t^«^ 

At  that  same  conference,  Mr.  Wlrte  said 
that  It  U  totaUy  unfair  for  the  Anger  of  racial 
dlacrlminatlon  to  have  been  pointed  at  toe 
buUdlng  trades  for  the  last  four  years.  There 
S^been.  he  said  In  praise,  as  much  serious 
effort  in  the  building  trades  to  meet  this 
Sem  aa  there  has  been  In  any  other 
Snenoan  institution  in  the  labor  movement 
or  outside  the  labor  movement  „.,_  .^^, 
I  can  report  that  within  the  AFI^CIO  with 
no  exc«^ns.  a  fully  cooperative  attitude 
b,  aU^I^IO  unions,  each  having  pledged 
ItoeU  to  a  program  of  non-dlscrlmlnatlon  to 
i^l^  it  hksdUlgently  applied  Itself  and  is 
making  successful. 

But  sUll  the  stories  continue. 
A  favorite  numbers  game  is  to  charge  that 
there  are  no  Negroes,  or  one.  or  five,  or  ten, 
or  whatever  the  figure  may  be,  in  a  ar- 
ticular unlon-8  apprenticeship  program.  The 
facts— if  any— are  usually  distorted;  tne 
story  with  the  true  picture  doesn't  get  into 
the  paper.  Such  accounts  not  only  dishonor 
the  building  trades  unions,  they  do  a  dis- 
service to  potential  Negro  apprentices  who 
are  thus  discouraged  from  applying. 

It  would  be  far  more  helpful  to  the  Ne- 
KTO  youngster  if  an  attempt  were  made  In- 
stead to  understand  the  apprentice  program 
and  help  malu»  it  work.  But  the  headline  Is 
the  sto^:   the  smear  becomes  the  accepted 

To  this  I  say  without  reservation,  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  as 
^airman  of  the  AP^CIO  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mittee, that  if  all  problAns  of  employment 
for  tobless  Negroes  and  non-whites  were 
handled  with  the  same  concern  for  an  In- 
dividual's needs  and  rights  as  are  the  appren- 
ticeship programs,  the  festering  sore  of  racial 
unreet  would  be  largely  healed. 

It  la  time  that  we  put  to  death  the  myth 
that  apprenticeship  programs  are  sanctuaries 
of  lUy-whlte  youths,  following  in  the  care- 
fully directed  footsteps  of  their  fathers. 

SUmiarly.  there  U  no  special  preference  for 
Negroes  or  other  minority  groups.  Appren- 
tice programs  are  opportunities  for  the  best 
quaimed  young  men  in  the  area  to  become 
Journeymen  and  craftsmen  In  a  particular 
skilled  trade.  ,         ,.     ,.  ^ 

The  pity  is  that  the  Industry  is  so  limited 
In  total  employees  that  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices—white, Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan— will 
never  number  more  than  a  few  thousands. 

If  this  were  a  program  of  tremendous  scope 
embracing  numbers  equal  to  those  new  work- 
ers Who  each  year  enter  the  auto  Industry 
or  the  steel  industry  or  the  communications 
industry,  we  could  swiftly  solve  a  sizable  part 
.of  the  problem  of  training  qualified  young 
NeKroes  and  other  non-whltea  for  meaning- 
ful employment.  The  auto  factories  have 
hired  and  the  auto  workers  union  has  taken 
into  membership,  842,200  workers  In  the  last 
four  years. 

Against  this  let's  put  Into  perspective  this 
whole  matter  of  apprenticeship.  There  are 
an  estimated  60.000  apprentice  openings 
•  yearly  but  the  dropout  rate  has  consistently 
been  ^und  50  percent,  which  leave  about 
25  000  men  to  complete  their  apprentlc^lp 
■  and    become   Journeymen   each    year.    Civu 


rights  group*  and  other*  who  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  with  Negro  participation  In 
these  programs  have  sot  a  hoped-for  goal  of 
15  percent  apprenticeehlps  by  non-whitea. 
ThatlB  they  hope  that  they  can  eventuaUy 
nut  forth  this  number  of  qualified  young- 
sters to  take  the  examinations  and  pass. 
They  have  stated,  however,  that  this  icaag- 
range  goal  can  be  attained  only  If  the  quality 
of  public  education  of  Negroes  Improves  and 
a  lajger  percentage  of  Negroes  who  are  quali- 
fied show  an  Inclination  to  enter  the  appren- 
ticed trades.  Most  Negroes  who  can  quaJlfy 
for  the  testa  have  set  their  sights  on  college 
or  some  other  advanced  training  program. 

But  assuming  that  the  magic  number  of 
15  percent  participation  U  attained,  that 
wouJd  mean  that  7,500  ^PP^-^ftlce  opening 
yearly  would  be  filled  from  minority  groups. 
When  the  50  percent  dropout  rate  U  factored 
in.  only  3.760  non-white  Journeymen  would 
be  graduated  each  year. 

^  3  750  apprentlce-to-Journeymen  eax:h 
year 'from  minority  groups  Is  a  ^^peA-tor 
Maximum.  This  Is  hardly  m  numbers  s^- 
ficient  to  provide  a  major  Impact  on  unem 
ployment.  This  Is  hardly  the  panacea  that 
the  uninitiated  believe  the  apprentice  pro- 
gram can  be  for  Negro  youths.  ,  , , ,  ,^  ,^^, 
Today  there  Is  a  minimum  of  111,000  Job- 
less male  non-white  youths  between  16  and 

^^Contrast  with  this  a  hoped-for  maximum 
of  3,750  graduates  yearly  of  non-whites  in 
apprentice  programs. 
There  must  be  other  solutions. 
But  not  only  are  the  number  of  appren- 
ticeships few  in  relationship  to  Americas 
work  force  of  more  than  72  million,  but  there 
Is  a  genuine  problem  to  find  qualified  appli- 
cant! for  programs  currently  under  way. 

Sow  rm  sure  that  there  are  a  lot  of  young 
fellows-Negro  and  whlte-who  would 
eaeerly  accept  a  Journeyman  s  card  in  the 
SAclan-s  union  or  the  plumber's  un^on 
IX  it  were  offered  to  them.  But  who  would 
hire  these  follows?  The  union  could  swell  Its 
dues-paying  ranks  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
but  it  would  be  a  terrible  fraud  npon  these 
youths.  They  obviously  would  be  unable  to 
perform  their  Jobs  and  for  this  they  must  be 
trained.  But  unless  they  are  schooled  in  the 
basics  of  education,  they  cannot  fathom  shop 
math,  read  a  blueprint  nor  comprehend  the 
ever-changing  problems  of  the  trades 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  suggests  that 
enElneers-  licenses  or  airline  pilots'  licenses 
be  handed  out  at  will  to  disadvantaged 
youngster*.  Yet.  somehow,  because  our  work 
is  done  in  overalls,  it  Is  different.  We  say 
there  Is  no  difference. 

It  U  simple.  A  young  fellow  must  have  a 
basic  education  to  become  an  apprentice,  ir 
he  does  not  have  it.  the  blame  should  be 
laid  to  our  school  system,  not  at  the  door 
of  the  union.  If  a  young  fellow  cannot  get 
into  a  college  or  an  engineering  school,  we 
do  not  throw  rocks  at  the  place  of  higher 
learning.  We  take  a  look  a',  his  school  his 
grades  and  his  college  entrance  examination. 
They  usually  tell  us  the  sad  story. 

There  are,  of  course,  young  Negroes  and 
non-whites  who  are  qualified  and  who  want 
to  learn  a  skill  and  make  their  careers  as 
electricians  or  plumbers  or  carpenters— and 
v<re  want  them  to  do  so.  But,  despite  reports 
to  the  contrarv,  there  are  not  thousands  of 
these  youngsters  standing  outside  a  high 
barrier  marked  "keep  out,"  while  ins  de 
thousands  of  apprentice  Jobs  are  left  unfilled 
because  there  aren't  enough  white  qualified 
youths.  This  simply  Is  not  the  truth;  it  sim- 
ply Is  not  the  desire  of  the  union. 

After  all  It  Is  an  axiom  in  the  labor  move- 
ment that  you  fill  the  Job  with  a  union 
member  or  the  boes  fills  It  with  someone  off 
the  street.  To  let  Jobs  go  by  default  is  hardly 
the  way  to  protect  high  standards  of  crafts- 
manship and  union  conditions. 

Instead  of  that  Imaginary  high  fence,  there 
are  actually  recruiting  campaigns  being  un- 
dertaken to  insure  that  these  programs  are 


fuUy  utilized  and  every  potential  apprentice 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
openings.  _. 

But  it  has  been  found  that  in  order  to  get 
youn«Btcr«  of  minority  backgrounds  who  are 
potentially  quallflablc  for  apprenticeship 
programs,  they  have  to  be  found,  brought 
forth  and  informed.  It  Is  not  easy. 

There  has  to  be  a  concerted — and  sincere- 
effort  made  by  agencies,  schools,  organiza- 
tions, chxirchea  and  unions  to  make  young 
men  aware  of  available  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams Young  men  have  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  desire  Within  the  Industry  for  their 
potential  skUls.  The  youths  have  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  system  of  selection  and  when 
and  where  tests  are  to  be  given. 

This  Is  being  done,  and  with  great  vigor 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever  legi- 
timate apprenrticeship  programs  are   under 

In  many  Inetances  commendable  work  Is 
being  done  in  preparing  youngsters  for  the 
tests  Sometimes  the  help  comes  from 
unions  sometimes  from  Joint  programs  and 
In  other  Instances  from  totally  independent 
organizations.  These  tutoring  programs  have 
been  very  worthwhUe.  Certainly  no  one  can 
quarel  with  tutoring,  with  preparatory  pro- 
grams to  f airUllarlze  youngsters  with  the 
problems  they  wUl  face  In  the  examination 
•and  refresh  their  grasp  of  math  and  other 
related  subjects.  This  is  fine.  This  Is  com- 
mendable. 

But  let  me  cauUon  here  that  we  must  be 
careful  of  the  label  that  Is  given  to  this  sort 
of  prepartlon.  In  some  quarters  It  Is  called 
pre-apprenticeshlp  training.  I  frankly  feel 
this  phrase  should  be  avoided  entirely  be- 
cause it  Is  misleading  and  can  be  confused 
with  other  programs. 

There  is  one  program,  for  Instance,  whereby 
young  men  are  put  to  work  at  lower  level* 
of  pay,  at  lower  levels  of  work  and  with 
lesser  quaUficatlons  than  the  normal  appren- 
ticeship pqrogram.  To  some,  this  is  pre- 
apprentlceshlp. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  operation  where 
young  men  are  put  on  Job  sites  where  there 
are  apprenticeship  programs,  but  these 
youngsters  are  employed  in  capacities  where 
they  do  menial  labor,  take  part  m  no  pro- 
gram of  traming  and  fulfill  no  evidence  of 
preparation  for  apprentice  work. 

What  sort  of  apprentice  training  these 
youngsters  are  engaged  In.  I  fail  to  see:  to 
some  persons  this  is  referred  to  as  pre- 
apprentlceshlp.  _. 

So   we  must  be  careful  of  the  phrase.  The 
Imptirtant  role,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  1« 
to  fill  the  positions  in  the  established,  high- 
standard  apprenticeship  programs,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  make  as  much  Information  M 
possible    available    to    potential    applicantt. 
We  have  found  that  where  youngsters  have 
been  properly  informed,  the  number  of  youn« 
men   to  sit  for  the  tests  and  to  pass  them 
increases  dramatically— Including  the  candi- 
dates from   minority   groups.   ConsequenJy, 
the  number  of  non-whlte«  to  flow  into  the 
trades  has  become  considerably  greater.  And 
m  so  doing,  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Negro 
m   apprentice   programs   has  dl-sclosed  thM 
there  is  no  discrimination  nor  resistance  W 
anyone  who   passes  the  examination.  Who- 
ever  passes   the   test   and   goes    to  worK  u 
accepted  fully.  ^^         ,„^„,  ^ 

The  only  resistance  Is  the  refusal  6J 
unions  to  dilute  or  erode  the  app«Dtt« 
standards  of  training  that  are  applied  equauy 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  I  b»« 
seen  at  first-hand  how  the  program  wortt 
the  Apprenticeship  Information  Center  BUiw 
It  opened  in  1963,  has  placed  789  youth.  » 
accredited  apprenticeship  Programs^  »°" 
than  66  percent  of  these  youths  were  ik» 
minority  groups.  They  came  to  the  cen^ 
as  referrals  by  schools,  churches  and  nei»n- 
horhood  centers.  v.™  •( 

In  the  D.C.  program,  the  inlons  have  » 
qualllVcaUon  levels  at  what  they  have  iearow 
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Is  the  realistic  need  of  th«  proapeotlTc  ap- 
prentice in  a  particular  trad*.  In  aom* 
Instances,  a  hlg:h  school  eduoattoc  or  tti 
equivalent  have  been  found  to  ba  mceesary 
to  prevent  wholesale  dropouts.  In  othen,  a 
ninth  grade  education  has  been  found  to  b« 
suflBcient. 

The  apprenticeship  Information  program — 
excellent  as  It  is — revealed  not  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  union  programs,  but  the  woeful 
failings  of  the  D.C.  educational  system.  The 
many  hundreds  of  applicants  who  failed  to 
qualify  were  found,  for  the  most  jj&rt.  to  be 
unable  to  read  sufficiently  well  to  oope  with 
the  tests. 

Near  to  Washington.  In  Baltimore,  there  Is 
LEAP— Labor  Education  Advancement  Pro- 
gram—a program  established  by  the  Urban 
League  and  the  APL-CIO  with  the  aid  of  a 
Ford  FoundaUon  grant.  Working  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Baltimore  Building  Trades  Coimcll  Is'  re- 
cruiting 300  disadvantaged  Baltimore  youths 
to  participate  In  the  ediicatlonal  prepara- 
tory program  aimed  at  placing  them  into 
apprentlceable  construction  trades. 

Farther  north,  there  Is  the  pioneering  pro- 
gram of  the  Workers  Defense  League,  which 
baa  the  full  cooperation  of  the  AFL-cio,  and 
was  set  up  In  conjunction  with  the  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Education  Trust  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 
The  Workers  Defense  League  program  took 

Itself    Into    Brooklyn's    Harlem    in     1964 

into  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section — and 
through  Its  educational  preparatory  program 
enabled  74  youngsters  from  minority  groups 
to  enter  apprenticeship  programs.  These  men 
v*  now  working  as  apprentices  in  sheet- 
metal,  elevator  construction,  electrical, 
printing,  stone  derricks  and  Ironwork.  Sim- 
ilar programs  of  the  Workers  Defense  League 
art  now  being  undertaken  In  Buffalo  and 
New  Bochelle, 

But  all  Is  not  achieved  by  these  methods 
•lone.  Local  3  of  the  IBEW  In  New  York  has 
more  than  200  non-white  youngsters  In  train- 
ing at  this  time,  all  of  whom  were  recruited 
through  the  customary  channels.  Other  un- 
kms  are  also  carrying  out  long-sUndlng  pro- 
grsma  where  youths  of  minority  groups  have 
ilwsys  made  up  a  sizeable  percentage  of 
those  being  trained. 

Let's  look  at  some  other  cities.  In  Phila- 
delphia, 64  Negroes  have  entered  construc- 
tion apprenticeships;  in  Chicago,  there  are 
»bout  100  new  Negro  apprentices  In  train- 
ing; in  Oklahoma  City  13  youngsters  from 
minority  groups  entered  construction  trade 
afwntlceships  this  month  alone. 

Meanwhile,  in  Detroit,  the  'Trade  Union 
i««len!hlp  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
buUdhig  trades  councils  there.  Is  carrying 
««  a  program  of  training  some  200  Negro 
youth  for  apprenticeship  examinations;  and 
a  Phoenix.  Arizona,  union  bricklayers  are 
OMTying  on  tralning-to-apprentlceship  for 
»  disadvantaged  youths. 

•J'^^v^^^^P'**  "■*  ^«^-  I  l^ow-  I  am  also 
"V«  that  among  those  who  are  critical  of 
»s  apprenticeship  programs,  there  is  an  In- 
eunauon  to  find  little  that  Is  praiseworthy 
ffltts  apprenticeship  establishment,  as  they 
«<»se  to  call  us.  They  point  out  that  those 
«ui  involved  In  operating  these  programs 
MS  likely  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  qual- 
™a  Negro  applicants  and  to  emphasize  the 
i^l*,I^°^^^  *^**  *»*»  been  made  despite 
R,!tT'"iv."^-  ■^''  '^  "^'^^  I  Pl«»<l  Pi"ty. 
irZ^Ut^  ^^'  ^"°*  token,  according  to  an 
i1tL""'*l  °'  ''^'^  "^  a^entlce- 
tt.  m^"^  ^^  Professor  Ray  Marshall  at 
^2S^'«"'ty  of  Texaa,  the  civil  rights 
^*«men  are  also  Ukely  to  emphasize  dls- 

2S^tJi^„?''  '''''°°''  **'  employers  and  by 
W^^hlp  agencies  and  see  a  minimum 

J*«  professor  said  the  problem  was  too 
Z?f"  /or  such  simple  explanaUons.  I 
w^  »jt  he  also  pointed  out  that  antl-dls- 
?™«on  leglslatlon-the  Civil  Rights 
ZL^2  «toP«  discrimination.  It  does  not 
"**  sfflnnaUve  action  to  take  place. 
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Tlie  fact  tbat  affirmative  action  is  taking 
Plaoe  at  the  instigation  of  the  labor  move- 
ment In  ocmjunctlon  with  community  oa-- 
ganlsationa,  schools,  government  and  civil 
rights  groups,  should  mute  some  critics.  But 
most  imp<H-tant  the  afflrmatlve  action  should 
help  produce  the  needed  apprentices  and 
tomorrow's  craftsmen. 

This  step  beyond  non-dlscrimlnatlon  and 
Into  participation  and  encouragement  ot 
Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  non-whites 
Is  evidence  of  good  faith  and  of  a  genuine 
desire  to  prove  that  apprenticeship  programs 
are  open  to  all  who  can  qualify. 

That  U  the  goal  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  It  Is, 
I  am  confident,  the  goal  as  well  of  all  who 
triUy  believe  In  apprenticeship. 

Sending  U.S.  Planes  to  Congo  Was  WUe 
Decision 


as  a  redoubt  where  the  mercenary  force 
could  hole  up  if  things  went  wrong. 

It  was  this  deployment  of  the  Congelese 
airborne  troops  that  prompted  the  mer- 
cenaries to  break  off  the  fight  in  Kisangani 
and  retire  to  Major  Scbramme's  area,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  ot  several  of  the 
13  European  newsjiapermen  who  were  de- 
tained In  Kisangani  during  the  trouble 
there. 

The  mercenaries,  according  to  their  volun- 
tary guests,  also  beard  the  radio  announce- 
ment that  Ethiopia  would  send  fighter 
planes. 


Commnnicationt  Workers  of  America  Con- 
vention Receives  Useful  Statement  on 
Economic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regarded 
as  wise  and  judicious  President  John- 
son's decision  to  send  three  transport 
planes  to  the  Congo  to  help  quell  the 
rebellion  there  earlier  this  month.  My 
feeling  was  that  the  planes  and  the 
small  number  of  men  they  carried  were 
a  well-justified  means  of  preventing  a 
mutiny  by  white  mercenary  troops  from 
growing  into  a  widespread  racial  war. 

According  to  a  report  In  the  July  20 
New  York  "nmes,  the  planes  apparently 
had  the  desired  effect  of  providing  a 
calming  effect  at  exactly  the  right  time 
The  article  follows: 
Congolese  Haii,  U.S.   Planes'  Role— Theib 

Aid     Called     Decisive     in      Mebcenaries' 

Collapse 

(By  Henry  Tanner) 

Kinshasa,  thb  Congo,  July  19.  The  John- 
son Administration's  decision  to  send  three 
United  States  military  planes  to  the  aid  of 
President  Joseph  D.  Mobutu's  army  is  uni- 
versally praised  here  as  a  gamble  that  paid 
off. 


Congolese  officials  cite  the  American  C-130 
transports  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  revolt  of  their  white  mercenaries 
m  Orlentale  Province  collapsed  after  only 
eight  days. 

European  diplomats  and  businessmen 
note  that  the  arrival  of  the  planes  had  a 
calming  influence  at  the  very  moment  when 
an  antl-whlte  radio  and  press  campaign 
threatened  to  take  hold  among  the  Congolese 
population  of  Kinshasa  and  Lubumbashl 
the  two  main  cities. 

A  neutral  observer  today  called  the  Ameri- 
can move  a  striking  example  that  "very 
little  power  can  go  a  long  way"  If  applied 
Judiciously  and  at  the  right  time. 

The  United  States  Joint  Task  Force  Congo 
consisting  of  150  men  and  the  three  planes, 
arrived  here  on  the  morning  of  July  10 
five  days  after  the  start  of  the  mercenary 
uprising  In  msanganl  and  Bukavu. 

One  of  its  first  missions  was  to  drop  sev- 
eral plane-loads  of  Congolese  paratroopers 
and  their  equipment,  including  trucks,  in 
Yangambl.  about  60  miles  from  Klsangam. 

Another  unit  of  paratroopers — the  Con- 
golese Armys*  elite — was  flown  into  Bukavu, 
frwn  wtilch  the  mercenaries  liad  withdrawn 
before. 

Prom  there  the  Congolese  threatened  the 
Manlema,  a  region  controlled  by  one  of  the 
mercenary  leaders.  MaJ.  Jean  Schramme  a 
Belgian  planter.  He  had  organized  his  fief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WTSCONSXIT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1967 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  29th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  CMnmunlcatlons 
Workers  of  America  last  month  received 
a  comprehensive  statement  <«  economic 
policy. 

Because  this  statement  contains  a  use- 
ful summary  of  the  performajice  of  the 
economy  so  far  this  year  as  well  as  a 
number  of  valuable  projectic«u  and  pol- 
icy recommendations.  I  include  It  here- 
after : 

Statement  on  Economic  Policy  to  the  29th 

Annual  Conventioj*  of  CWA 
performance  or  the  economy  thus  far  nt 

1967 

"Readjustment"  U  the  keynote  word  in 
evaluating  the  performance  of  the  American 
economy  thus  far  In  1967.  After  slz  years  of 
record-breaking  expansion  (1961-68),  a  com- 
bination of  pressures  and  imbalances  which 
developed  during  the  latter  half  of  1966  have 
slowed  perceptibly  a  number  of  sectors  in 
early  1967 — and  brought  serioxis  cutbacks  In 
several  major  Industries,  notably  housing 
construction  and  auto  manufacturing. 

Clearly  a  critical  factor  in  the  easing  off  of 
the  growth  boom  last  year  was  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  December  of 
1965  to  boost  the  prime  Interest  rate  by  one- 
half  percent.  It  Is  perhaps  giving  too  much 
weight  to  monetary  policy  decisions  to  say 
that  this  move.  lU-tlmed  though  It  may  have 
been,  was  the  precipitating  factor  In  the 
trends  which  beset  the  American  economy  In 
late  1966  and  early  1967.  But  at  the  very  least 
we  can  observe  that  the  tightness  of  money 
and  the  soaring  of  interest  rates  to  40-year 
record  highs  last  year,  which  followed  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  action,  might  well 
have  been  substantially  moderated,  had  the 
Board  not  been  so  heavy-handed  at  so  criti- 
cal a  Juncture. 

The  tightening  of  the  supply  of  money, 
culminating  in  a  lltUe-publlclzed  but  ex- 
tremely serious  money  crisis  In  August  of 
yast  year,  had  its  most  direct  effect  on  pri- 
vate home  construction — where  new  housing 
starts  In  1966  were  well  below  those  for  any 
previous  year  of  the  present  boom.  The  rate 
of  new  construction  of  houses  in  October  of 
1966,  even  allowing  for  the  normal  slow- 
down In  the  fall  months,  was  roughly  half 
that  in  October  of  the  previous  year.  Housing 
starts  have  begun  to  pick  up  again  in  1967, 
but  full  recovery  to  1966  levels  is  not  likely 
before  early  next  year. 

Inventory  buUd-up — and  the  need  to 
"work  down"  Inventory  accumulation — was 
the  major  problem  facing  the  business  sector 
of  the  economy  as  1967  began.  Unprecedented 
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expansion  of  our  productive  capacity,  Tla  an 
L^^  rf  80%  in  expenditure,  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  oyer  the  last  six  years, 
coupled  wtth  Operation  of  that  expand^ 
capacity  at  leyeto  of  90-M%  in  19«6  pro- 
duced a  dangerous  "oyerhang"  In  goods-on- 
hand  toward  the  end  of  1966. 

Dire  predlctlona  of  recession  and  slump  ap- 
peared in  the  more  conservative  huslneas 
publications  at  year's  end.  as  forecasters 
thought  they  saw  a  majority  of  the  economic 
barometers  pointing  to  foul  weather.  The 
•■stonn"  has  not  materialized,  but  we  have 
had  cloudy  and  unsettled  conditions.  In  the 
form  of  the  "readjustment"  noted  above. 

Oroes  NaUonal  Product,  the  total  volume 
of  goods  and  servlcea  purchased  throughout 
the%conoiny.  Increased  by  $4.4  billion  In  the 
first  tmarter  ot  1967.  measured  In  current 
doUars.  AU  of  this  Increase  In  GNP  repre- 
sented the  effect  o*  price  rises,  however— as 
evidenced  by  the  »500  million  decline  In 
rcol  GNP  (measured  In  1968  dollars)  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  against  the 
fourth  quarter  ot  1966. 

The  major  factor  In  this  leveling  off  of 
output  has  has  been  the  "balancing-  of 
production  with  sales,  both  at  the  manu- 
facturing and  the  retail  levels.  The  Indus- 
trial Production  Index  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  compares  quantitative 
output  within  the  manufacturing  sector 
agamst  an  Index  base  (and  therefore  has  no 
Price  -bias"  In  It),  declined  0.3  percent  In 
April  of  this  year.  2  percent  below  the  peak 
figure  reached  last  December— but  1.25  per- 
cent above  the  production  Index  level  of 
AprU  1966.  There  Is.  as  we  might  expect,  a 
cloee  correlation  between  Industrial  pro- 
duction, as  reflected  In  this  Index,  and  the 
rate  at  which  Oroes  National  Product  In- 
creases. 

Manufacturers  were  using  only  85  percent 
of  their  capacity  In  April,  as  the  decline  In 
the  Production  Index  suggests.  OperatUig 
at  lower  volume  and  at  slightly  higher  uplt 
costs  the  corporate  sector  showed  a  decline 
in  Moflts,  both  before  and  after  taxes  In 
the  flist  quarter  of  1967-for  the  first JJme 
Blnce  the  boom  began  In  February    1961. 

The  most  critical  measurement  of  the 
economy's  performance  from  labor's  pomt 
S^ew:  of  course.  Is  the  rate  at  whloh  we 
are  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  those  seeking 
work.  Here  the  "readjustment-  bas  thus 
far  been  less  .evere  than  had  been  feared 
as  the  year  began.  The  unemployment  rate 
stood  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  8.7%  In 
January— and  has  risen  only  one-tenth  of 
one  percent  In  the  live  months  since,  to  a 
figure  of  3.8%  In  mid-May.  c^oncti^. 

However  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
notes,  two  "cushions"  have  operated  to  keep 
the  unemployment  rate  from  rising  faster. 
One  is  that  employers  have  tended  to  re- 
duce hours  of  work,  as  production  schedules 
were  cut  back,  rather  than  lay  off  emp  oyees. 
The  second  Is  that,  as  the  economy  is    read- 
lusting."  fewer  workers  have  tended  to  enter 
the  Job  market;  the  civilian  labor  force  has 
increased  about  800,000  since  January,  less 
than  half  the  1,700.000  rise  expected  on  the 
basis  of  seasonal  trends.  We  carefully  note. 
however,    that    these    "cushions"    are    tem- 
porary in  their  effects— reflecting  the  uncer- 
Snty  which  characterizes  the  economy  thus 
IM  in  1967.  but  representing  no  assurance 
that   unemployment   may   not    become    an 
even  more  serious  problem  in  the  months 

**C^erridlng  the  discernible  trends  In  the 
civilian  economy  thus  far  in  1967  Is  t*e  com- 
mitment in  defense  expenditures  which  will 
r  be  required  of  the  American  people.  As  meas- 

ured In  the  national  income  accounts  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal  budget,  the  rate  of  de- 
fense spending  roae  *13  billion  last  year  arid 
over  $4  blUlon  In  the  fl»t  quarter  of  this 

Where  events  in  the  Middle  Bast,  as  well 
M  to  Vietnam.  wUl  take  us  in  the  next  few 
montla  la.  In  larg«  P*rt.  conjectural  at  thU 
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point— but  we  to  C?WA  Btand  Ann  to  <J^ 
recognition  ol  America'*  obHgattona,  and  o< 
the  sacrifice  which  la  neceesary  to  mee* 
them.  We  Insist  only  that  such  eommlttam* 
be  shared  equitably  among  all  sectors  of  tws 

economy. 

FROSPacra  »oa  19ST 

The  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers projected  a  "slow"  first  half  for  1967. 
m  their  report  Issued  last  January— with  an 
upswing  in  the  last  six  months  which  would 
take  the  economy  to  a  GNP  level  of  $787 
billion  for  all  of  1967.  

At  a  meeting  on  May  21st.-some  five 
months  later— the  Business  Council  (a  select 
eroup  of  corporation  executives  which  opKcr- 
ates  as  the  Executive  Branch's  sounding 
Ijoard  in  the  business  community)  foresaw  a 
1967  Gross  National  Product  of  »778  bUUon, 
While  the  Business  Council  had  the  benefit 
of  five  months  of  hindsight,  we  would  none- 
theless label  such  a  prediction  as  conserva- 

tive 

What  Is  needed  to  "turn  on"  the  American 
economv  again— and  to  make  the  projection 
of  the  Couacli  of  Economic  Advisers  more 
nearly  attainable— Is  a  buttressing  of  those 
forces  in  our  society  whose  vitality  is  critical 
to  meaningful  growti*.  What  la  the  "ource  erf 
that  vitality,  and  how  ha^  It  been  vitiated? 
An  Important  clue,  we  submit,  is  found  to 
the  follov,-ing  figures.  ,„^a„„,vi» 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  to  1960  came 
to  $49.7  billion— or  12.0%  of  toUl  national 
Income.  By  1966,  profits  before  taxes  of  all 
corporations  had  risen  to  $82.3  billion— con- 
stituting 13.5^0  of  toUl  national  tocome  last 

^^Total  wages  and  salaries  paid  to  employees 
(including  pension,  health,  and  welfare  con- 
tributions by  employers)  amounted  to  $282.8 
billion  to  1960— or  68.2  7c  of  national  Income. 
Payments  of  wages  and  salaries,  Inctodlng 
such  fringe  benefits,  were  $413.1  bllUon  In 
1966— but  that  figure  represented  6' 7%  ot 
total  national  income— a  decline  of  0.6% 
over  the  proportion  going  to  employees  to 

Is  one-half  of  one  percent  a  significant 
decline?  It  comes  to  better  than  $3  bUIlon. 
measured  to  terms  of  total  national  tocome 
In  1966.  That's  a  big  number,  spread  around 

the  country.  

But  let's  talk  about  people— working 
people— and  let's  put  people  on  the  same 
bfisls  as  profits. 

If  wage  and  salary  payments  had  gone  up 
the  same  1>4  percent  by  which  profits  went 
up  in  th^  last  six  years— instead  of  declining 
one-half  percent— crery  man  and  woman  m 
non-farm  employment  would  have  been 
ahead   $176— per  person—in  1966. 

There  we  submit,  is  a  critical  insight  into 
where  and  how  the  vitality  of  this  economy 
has  been  sapped.  Labor's  share— and  that  is 
one  way  of  looking  at  total  wage  and  salary 
payments— has  been  slipping,  while  the 
profits  share  has  been  climbing  in  these  six 
years  of  unprecedented  boom. 

Couple  this  diminished  slice  of  the  pie 
for  worktog  people  with  an  Increase  In  the 
proportion  of  after-tax  tocome  which  our 
citizens  have  been  holding  aside  In  the  form 
of  savings,  and  It's  no  wonder  that  toven- 
tories  are  still  high. 

Government  reports  indicate  that  savings 
as  a  percent  of  spendable  ln<»™«  Jl*"^*^ 
1  2  pointa  to  the  first  qviarter  of  1967— from 
5  3%  for  all  of  1966  to  6.5%  In  the  January- 
March  p<rlod  this  year.  Figures  Just  re\e^ 
by  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  the  ratio  or 
inventory  to  shipments  by  °^'^n^^,af*"^i;?i^ 
April  hit  the  highest  level  since  the  1960-61 
recession.  Put  tiiese  two  Items  together,  and 
It  doesn't  take  an  economist  or  a  government 
statistician  to  figure  out  what's  happentog. 
People— CWA    members.    AFL-CIO    mem- 
bers    unorganized    workers— are     -readjusft- 
ine"  their  own  famlUes'  economics.  They  are 
playing  It  cautious  for  the  moment^  waiting 
to  see  ^at  develope-and  '«««i.^"«  P^ 
ttog  mope  away  to  savings  than  they  did  lart 


y«cr  TWal  consumer  credit  outstanding,  u 
ioe  "m^ht  expect,  showed  a  decline  of  2  1% 
In  the  first  three  monthe  of  1967— as  people 
paid  off  their  loans  and  cars,  and  waited  be- 
fore making  further  commitments. 

People  are  worried  about  where  prices  are 
Boto«— and  not  vrithout  reason.  After  hold- 
togllmoBt  steady  from  October  1966  to  Feb- 
pmayy  1967 — ^the  tocrease  was  only  0.3  to  five 
months— the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
started  movtog  up  agato— as  every  housev,-iI« 
knew  even  before  the  Bureau  of  L«.lx)r  Sta- 
tlatica  released  the  figures.  The  Index 
climbed  half  a  potot  (0.5)  to  March  and 
April,  and  now  Stands  at  115.3  of  the  19d7-5B 

AgSn  It  doeant  take  a  statistician  to  teQ 
w  that  what  we  gato  in  our  pay  checks  gets 
too  easily  eaten  up  to  the  svipermarket— and 
that  what  counts,  therefore,  ta  the  progress 
we  can  make  to  purchasing  power— m  the 
goods  and  ecrvlces  we  can  afford  and  are 
wtning  to  buy.  And  thereto  Ues  the  vitaUty 
which  la  at  the  heart  of  tiie  growth  and 
progress  which  began  to  February  of  mi. 

/S  we  move  Into  the  second  half  of  1967, 
what  we're  looking  for— we  to  CWA  and  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  AFL-CIO-ts  con- 
fldence  and  assurance  that  the  economy  will 
move  forward  as  we  know  it  con— as  we 
know  It  has  these  last  six  years. 

This  kind  of  dynamic  Is  put  Into  operation 
by  a  host  of  todlvldual  decisions  in  the  free 
economy— to  a  budget  conference  at  the 
kitchen  table,  at  the  city  hall  in  our  com- 
munlty,  across  the  bargaining  tab  e  with 
the  company,  at  a  banker's  office  in  Wall 
Street  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  what  we  have  to  do  across  the 
bargaining  table  to  keep  that  dynamic  mov- 
ing-and  we  shall  make  full  use  of  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  CWA  when  the  ap- 
propriate moment  comes. 

Our  purpose,  while  we  are  gathered  here 
In  our  29th  Annual  Convention,  Is  to  make 
clear  our  collective  thinking  at  the  national 
level— to  set  forth  those  precepts  which,  In 
our  view,  should  guide  those  decisions  at  the 
Federal  level  which  will  put  the  economy 
back  to  full  gear. 

We  state  these  precepts  to  terms  of  spe- 
cific issues,  recognizing  that  our  task  1«« 
is  to  establish  a  potot  of  view— and  that  thi 
position  which  CWA  win  take  on  a  given 
is^e  at  the  time  a  decision  is  required  must 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  and 
the  choices  available  at  that  moment. 

POLICT    PHECEPTS 1967 

TO  comment  on  every  Issue  now  before 
the  President  and  the  Congress  which  bear. 
on  this  basic  need  for  a  renewed  dynamic 
In  our  economy  would  fill  a  book  In  ItoeU. 
We  touch  here  on  those  decisions  which  art 
to  us  most  fundamental  to  their  elTecta  and 
moet  Immediate  to  their  urgency. 

MAINTENANCE   OF   FREE   COLLECTIVE   BARGAIVW8 

We  oppose  any  effort,  by  l^glf Native  or  Jd- 
ministrative  action,  which  would  lnh>b't  tiM 
parties  at  the  collective  bargaining  table  from 
negotiating  to  a  conclusion  the  '^^^f J»f' ?^ 
thim-or  which  would  tip  the  balan«>  be 
tween  the  pari;les  by  partisan  interference  m 

such  negotiations.  wpderal 

We  recognize  the  '"terest  of  the  Fed«u 
government  In  the  collective  bargaining  p«^ 
IL  and  to  assuring  responsible  action  by  an 
parties.  We  submit,  however  that  the  «W 
obligation  of  our  national  labor  relaUoM 
pouSy  must  be  to  assure  the  maximum  f«^ 
??e  latitude  to  «>"«="'•  ^^^C^f^ 
that  any  restratot  »«?««»,  ^^"^  ,Sw 
the  national  toterest  must  bear  equi»i»; 
and  reasonably  on  both  parties. 

Within  this  context,  we  support  tne  rm 
use  of  the  picket  itoe  as  an  e«rcls«  o^  "• 
upeech-todudlng  specifically  the  ban  W» 
imposed  on  "situs"  picketing. 

Our  concern  to  P''ot«c«aK  "^""^.^Trf^ 
galntog  is  geared  directiy  to  tbe  basics^ 
Economic  process.  Expansion  «f  P'"^ 
power  must  start  with  those  best  equJP?- 


to  protect  their  own  economic  well-betog^ 
the  members  of  trade  unions  and  their  fam- 
ilies. By  raising  the  level  of  the  economy  in 
tttelr  communities,  union  members  provide 
tbe  leverage  needed  to  raise  the  consiunptlon 
base  for  all  citizens. 

WAGz-PKicK  cvmELims 

A  direct  corollary  of  j>\ii  support  for  free 
collective  bargaining  is  our  rejection,  to  any 
form,  of  the  straltjacket  which  has  been  tied 
with  wage-price  guldeltoes. 

The  genius  of  our  labor  relations  policy  is 
Its  recognition  of  the  multitude  of  variables 
i^hlch  bejtf  on  any  given  collective  bargain- 
ing decision.  To  apply  an  Inflexible  formula 
to  the  "approved"  results  of  this  process  Is 
to  emasculate  the  very  principle  of  free  as- 
Boclatlon  and  free  negotiation. 

TAXATION 

The  Administration  faces  a  formidable 
task  In  mounting  a  revenue  policy  for  fiscal 
1968  which  will  meet  our  expanding  obliga- 
tions at  home  and  abroad — without  draining 
resources  from  the  private  sector  so  dras- 
tically that  the  "readjustment"  turns  Into  a 
downslide. 

Eatimates  erf  the  deficit  In  the  administra- 
tive budget  for  the  year  endtog  June  30,  1968 
nage  from  $24  bllUon  (by  Secretary  of  the 
Tresaxiry  Henry  Fowler)  to  $29  billion  (by 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Wilbur 
mill).  Fortune  magazine  translates  these 
figures  Into  an  estimate,  on  a  national  in- 
eoaes  account  basis,  of  some  $20  billion  in 
1968. 

An  tocrease  to  Federal  revenues  quite 
desrly  must  be  contemplated  by  the  Admin- 
istration. We  submit  that  any  proptoeal  for 
increased  taxation  must  Include  at  least 
tbsse  considerations : 

(1)  That  additional  revenues  enhance, 
nther  thna  deteriorate,  the  progreeslve 
■tructure  of  our  tax  system — to  a  word,  that 
tblMty  to  pay  must  be  the  criterion  and 
•quality  of  sacrifice  the  watohword; 

(J)  That  the  Administration  and  the  Oon- 
(Te«  face  up  at  long  last  to  those  funda- 
mental reforms  needed  to  cloee  the  loopholes 
In  our  present  tax  structure.  We  dte  to  par- 
ticular the  flagrant  but  technically  legal 
sniJons  which  occur  under  our  present  capi- 
tis gains  tax  system,  the  avcridance  of  tax 
burden  through  distribution  of  assets  as 
"gati,"  and  the  accelerated  write-off  of  re- 
•oorces  permitted  under  depletion  allow- 
•Bces; 

«)  That  the  level  of  additional  taxation 
ta  the  corporate  sector  take  account  of  the 
nttef  which  the  Congress  has  provided  this 
year  to  the  bustoees  community  via  re-lnsti- 
tntkn  of  both  the  7%  toveetment  credit  and 
the  accelerated  depreciation  guldeltoes. 

la  assesstog  the  relationship  between  tax 
poUcy  and  economic  growth,  we  believe  that 
mere  serious  consideration  must  be  given  to 
H»  allocation  of  reeources  to  the  form  of 
Mw  plant  and  equipment  which  1b  spurred 
by  the  7%  tovestment  credit.  This  credit  is 
M*  M>Plled  across-the-board  on  an  unse- 
Isotsd  basis.  What  we  propose  is  that  criteria 
b«  established  by  which  tax  tocenttve  might 
•«w  as  a  channel,  to  guide  toveetment  toto 
*•«)••  sectors  where  new  capital  goods  will 
•"UM  a  better  balance  or  "mU"  as  the  econ- 
ony  moves  forward. 

Sooh  criteria  might  ^^roprlately  toclude 
(a)  a  determlnAUon  of  those  regions  least 
Wractive  to  Investment  at  the  present  tlma, 
«tlMr  because  of  location  or  level  of  eco- 
nomic development;  and  (b)  a  higher  tooen- 
a»  for  Industries  wUltog  to  expand  or  to 
loeats  la  the  Inner-clty  centers  of  our  metro- 
Poman  areas  (tixtxtbf  bringing  jobs  to  the 
*»«-««*•  unemployment  nelghbcM-hoods 
««r»  transportation  U  often  a  major  bar  to' 
Job-ieeklng) . 

^vestment  tocentlve  to  the  form  of  tax  re- 
"«irtU  not  guarantee,  o*  course,  that  such 
«»»;roMnt  will  be  made;  w*  submit,  how- 
"«.  tnat  social  objecttTss  ought  to  be  as 
JPffloant  as  pmtij  budgetary  objectlvea  In 
■•punning  of  tax  poUcy. 


A    rLOOa    TTNO^   THX    BOOIfOlCT 

A  number  ot  proposals  have  been  offered 
for  the  establiahment,  as  a  matter  at  con- 
scious policy,  of  an  tocome  floor  under  the 
American  economy.  We  salute  such  experi- 
mental thinking,  whatever  may  be  the  Im- 
mediate obstacles  to  their  implementation. 

President  Johnson  recognized  this  dialogue 
in  his  1967  Economic  Report,  noting  these 
proposals  for  guaranteeing  minimum  in. 
comes  In  his  discussion  on  helping  the  dis- 
advantaged. We  applaud  the  President's 
commitment  to  encourage  further  study  of 
the  "merits  and  disadvantages"  of  such 
plans. 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  m.ind8  of 
CWA  members  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
American  economy  to  achieve  newer  and 
higher  ground  In  the  years  Just  ahead.  What 
is  needed  is  the  will— the  spark — and  the. 
unity  of  purpose. 

To  help  to  find  these  vital  Ingredients  we 
pledge  our  unremitting  efforts. 


Wealth  of  Niger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
&s  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
I  have  stressed  on  numerous  occasions 
the  great  natural  wealth  of  Africa,  much 
of  it  as  yet  imcharted. 

In  the  July  1967  Issue  of  Perspectives 
Nigeriennes,  the  sprightly  publication  of 
the  OfiQce  of  Information  of  Niger,  ap- 
pears the  following  interesting  account 
of  rich  uranium  deposits  newly  discov- 
ered in  Niger  and  the  plans  for  their 
disposal ; 

President  Dlori  Hamanl  arrived  to  Parts 
on  July  2,  and  on  thfe  5th  he  had  talks  with 
General  de  Oaulle  for  over  an  hour. 

On  leaving  the  Elys4e,  he  said:  "I  can  teU 
you  that  we  talked  about  coming  to  an 
agreement  on  the  exploitation  ot  uranium 
deposits  discovered  to  the  northern  part  ot 
Niger. 

"We  believe  that  an  agreement  between 
both  governments  uriU  settle  the  terms  of 
exploitation  and  of  Niger's  and  France's  share 
in  this  exploitation.  I  shall  be  signing  the 
agreement  myself  on  behalf  of  my  country 
at  the  end  of  the  month". 

Under  Its  terms,  Prance  will  be  the  priority 
CTXstomer,  but  once  her  needs  have  been 
covered,  the  remainder  will  be  exported  else- 
where. Niger's  newly-discovered  uranium  de- 
posits are  extremely  rich.  The  first  dep>08lt 
which  will  be  worked,  and  which  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  con- 
tains 20,000  tons  of  uranium  metal  which  Is 
Identical  with  the  famous  Colorado  deposits. 
The  content  of  the  deposits  was  first  put  at 
1.5  to  3  per  thousand  but  has  now  been 
definitely  established  at  2.S  per  thousand. 

The  working  of  the  Nigerian  d^>oatts  wlU 
have  Important  consequences,  for  the  future 
needs  of  Niger  and  the  Intematiooal  mat^et, 

CBOCODILX    too    MILUON   TKAXS    AOO 

Equally  interesting,  although  touch- 
ing the  wealth  of  faraway  history  In- 
stead of  the  wealth  of  the  future,  is  an 
article  in  Perspectives  Nigeriennes  on 
animal  life  in  Niger  100  million  years  ago. 

It  long  has  been  believed  that  the  ooa- 
ttnent  of  Africa  was  the  birthplace  of 
man.  thus  giving  us  all  a  ocxnmon  heri- 
tage of  African  descent,  but  as  far  as  I 
have  been  Informed  about  as  far  back  m 


anyone  has  gone  In  his  tracing  of  the 
human  race  is  a  million  years.  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  at  this  point  to  in- 
clude the  article  from  Perspectives 
Nigeriennes  that  traces  the  African 
crocodile  back  some  100  million  years 
The  article  follows : 

It  is  already  two  years  ago  since  geologists 
of  the  French  Atomic  Energy  Commiasion 
discovered  to  the  south  of  T«n£r«  near 
Agades.  an  impressive  deposit  of  vertebrate 
fossils  belonging  to  the  lower  cretaceous 
period,  100  million  years  ago. 

Listed  among  the  findtogs  of  a  young  re- 
searcher from  the  Paris  Natural  History 
Museum,  is  the  Iguanodon.  an  ancestror  of 
the  Iguana  wlilch  walked  on  Its  two  hind 
legs,  and  whose  head,  which  terminated  to 
a  beak,  was  25  feet  above  the  groimd.  It 
was  herbivorous. 

The  dinosaur  also  lived  on  vegetable  mat- 
ter, and  was  the  largest  of  all.  sometimes 
reaching  a  length  of  130  feet.  The  most 
Interesting  findings  of  all.  however,  were 
the  remains  of  a  crocodile  of  unknown 
species.  Forty-five  feet  long,  it  outmeasures 
any  known  crocodile  either  past  or  present. 
Nor  is  it  a  case  of  one  Isolated  example,  as 
the  fossils  discovered  at  Oadoufaoua  toclude 
many  of  this  species.  The  fossils  ate  to  an 
extremely  fine  state  of  preservation,  and.  by 
studying  the  sediment  surroundtog  them, 
it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the 
Agadte  landscape  during  the  secondary  era: 
it  was  an  essentisdly  marshy  region  with 
luxurtovis  vegetation. 

It  seems,  then,  that  this  particular  area 
of  Niger  Is  to  become  a  key  site  to  Paleon- 
tologlcal  studies. 

Alongside  the  foaslle  findings,  evidence 
of  neolithic  men  (9.000  to  3.000  BC)  has 
tieen  unearthed:  harpons.  spear-heads  and 
fashioned  fltot.  The  location  of  these  tools, 
together  with  many  remains  of  flsh,  have  led 
to  the  ccmcluslon  that  a  lake  formerly  existed 
to  the  region. 

AGADtS.    CAPITAL    WITH    A    HISTOBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  further  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  GUbert  Houlet  In  the  July  Is- 
sue of  Perspectives  Nigeriennes : 

"Agadte.  the  capital  with  a  marvellous 
past,  stiU  contains  lingering  memories  of 
raids  and  wars  waged  by  its  sultans.  It  Is  a 
town  which  has  rematoed  totact,  a  visitor 
wandering  through  Its  narrow  winding 
streeU  will  flnd  himself  reliving  the  pages 
written  by  the  great  exjriorers  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century:  Lalng.  Barth  and  Rend 
CaUl£. 

In  a  large  open  space  to  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  the  busy  market,  even  more 
striktog  In  its  typical  aspect.  The  everyday 
produce  being  sold  there  tends  to  perplex 
the  outside  observer:  salt,  for  in«tnr»M»  which 
has  been  carried  by  camel  over  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  Is  sold  to  the  form  ot  columns 
complete  with  chapters;  medlctoes  derived 
from  plants  and  strange  powders;  richly 
coloured  often  elaborately  tooled  camel 
seats,  tovariably  decorated  with  the  Targui 
cross. 

We  leave  the  market  and  go  toto  a  Jewel- 
ler's shop  with  an  entrance  so  ttoy  that  we 
must  stoop  to  get  to.  Sltttog  uncomfortably 
on  the  gnnmd.  we  watch  a  ring  being  made. 
First  of  all  It  Is  cast,  and  then  engraved,  and 
If  the  fto&I  product  is  not  of  the  greatest 
delicacy,  that  Is  oolj  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
tools  used  have  rematoed  unchanged 
throughout  the  centuries.  Besides  rings  and 
pendants,  here  are  also  made  the  famous 
Agadds  croesee,  models  of  which  are  to  1>e 
found  all  over  Africa,  as  well  as  to  Paris 
Jeweller's  shops. 

Among  the  famous  buldings  which  have 
oome  down  to  us  from  the  town's  turbulent 
and  brilliant  past  Is  the  moeque,  built  to  the 
16th  century,  and  the  only  remaining  reli- 
gious buUdtog  of  three  that  the  town 
boasted.  It  Is  made  entirely  from  baked  eartU 
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and  Ui  in  the  farm  of  ft  large  encloeTire  of 
^w  waU*  flanked  by  hut«  and  a  A^e  augar- 
l^^xinaret.  eighty  feet  blg^  »^  ^^^ 
i^h    aplkea.    Inalde.    an   earthen   atalrcaae 
Te^  S  to  the  top  from  where  th^  ta  ^ 
outotandlng  view  over  the  whole  town  wltt 
m  SXvanlshlng  over  the  horizon  to  tte 
southed  the  Air  mountains  rising  In  toe 
msSt  north.  At  the  f«>t  of  the  n^°«q"«  «« 
the    mln«    of    the    former    sultan's    Palace 
wWch   today  U  Uttle  more  than  a  line  of 
TiTmibimrwalls  and  a  three-story  building 
^SS^w  windows.  Another  architectural 
^oslty  1«  the  collection  <^i  ^^'^^  ^"^^ 
around    the    marketplace.    P^^e    "f    *^^ 
^e    from    baked    earth,    decorated    wlUi 
^rab-ln»plred  motifs  In  relief,  and  have  ter- 
raced roofs  with  openwork  balustrades. 

Rats 


«jeecrlption,  »ppe«nUy  no*  twj  fOf^.T* 
orve..  -nie  Hou«  not«i  th*t  d»pit*  the  mU- 
Uaas  or  biUlona  the  Government  poura  Into 
hundreds  of  so-c&Ued  local-*ld  program*,  the 
requite  rarely  are  oomparabl*  to  ^thej^d- 
to«.  in  thle  caee.  the  Houfie  simply  ~°fi^<*- 
edt-on  the  baals  of  part  evidence-that  thl* 
would  be  Jurt  another  P«i««l,^P[^f!^, 
which  would  Erov."  and  grow.  whUe  the  rat 
population  grew  i4«ht  along  wlUi  It.    ^^ 

Tlie  207-U>-176  vote  by  which  the  Presl- 
denfa  rat  bill  was  defeated  was  not  a  vote 
in  defense  of  rats;  It  was  merely  a  register 
of  House  opinion  that  the  Government 
wouldn't  turn  out  to  be  a  very  good  ratter. 

U.S.  Anni  Sales— HI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHtNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  20,  1967 
Mr     PELLY.    Mr.    Speaker,    today's 
Washington  Daily  News  carried  an  edi- 
torial that  clearly  defined  the  Intent  of 
the  House  debate  on  the  so-called  rat 
extermination  bill.  The  point  to  be  made 
Is  that  costs  have  to  be  halted  some- 
■where   On  the  fact  that  most  cities  al- 
ready loave  rat  extermination  programs. 
It  lust  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Goyemment  to 
become  involved  In  something  that^- 
ready  Is  being  accomplished  locally.  Tne 
I^ral  Government  is  faced,  by  some 
estimates,  'with  a  deficit  in  war  cost  pro- 
jections of  $6  billion,  and  bji  overall 
budget  deficit  rated  by  some  to  be  a^  Wgh 
as  $30  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  could  not  support  an  expendi- 
ture of  $40  miUion  for  getting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  rat  extermina- 
tton  business.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  July  24.  1967,  edito- 
rial. Rats,  which  follows : 

RATS 

jturt  u  wa«  predicted  on  the  floor  <rf  the 
Hou«  at  the  time,  President  Johnson  art.  aa 
5^  intends  to  make  a  political  l«^fO<„^* 
Houae  defeat  last  week  of  his  so-called  rat 
ertorminatlon"  bill.  .^     . 

^S^y  the  president  talks  of  It  the  te-u. 
is  nt.  T».  children.  This  strikes  us  «*  ^jf  ^ 
the  mft)ority  of  House  members  who  voted 

*^ta^e  there  was  some  levity  In  the  House 
debate— facetious  questions  **><>"*  whether 
ther*  would  a  Federal  "rat  commissioner^ 
and  other  oomy  cracks.  But  nobody  denl«. 
rats  are  a  genuine  menace— they  are  dirty, 
^ey  h*  dll««*,  they  often  bite  smell  chil- 
dren  ^y  ai«  foremost  among  our  P««t6. 

But  wlit  the  House  was  tryUig  to  say,  in 
voting  down  this  »40  mUUon  bill,  was  not 
IhatUie  majority  favors  rate,  or  has  any  lack 
of  sympathfxor  a  campaign  to   get  rid  cS 

them.  ^    4.^„„ 

This  bUl  was  only,  another  in  a  gr^t  string 
of  leglslaUon  over  the  years  in  whlch^e 
?ed^  Government  has  «no'«^  Into  lo<^ 
aflalrs  lock,  rtock  and  barrel  of  borrowed 
monTy  Inthl.  oa«e.  right  Into  the  garbage 
SiS^foTone  of  the  vague  provisions  of  the 
btS^  that  the  Housing  and  Urba^  DeveU^- 
ment  Department  would  undertake  to  Im- 
prove"  gartage  coUectlon.  ^__^^ 

•      It  wa«  lurt  that  the  House  Anally  decided 
a  line  had  to  be  drawn  eomewhere. 

Moreover,  four  ottar  Goverfim«nt  agencle- 
already  hav*  "rat  ooatrol"  programs  ol  some 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VBS 
Monday,  July  24.  1967 

Mr    RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  first  of  two  articles  by  NeU  Sheehan, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  concerning  the 
international  arms  trade.  The  final  ar- 
ticle In  this  series  appeared  on  July  zi. 
It  deals  with  arms  sales  by  the  indus- 
trialized countries  to  developing  nations. 
Most  of  these  sales  seem  to  origmate  In 
economic  oompeUtlon  among  the  great 
powers,  but  they  have  explosive  conse- 
Siences  for  their  recipients  In  the  third 
worid   war.   For   example,    the   United 
States  sold  A-4  jets  to  Argentina  to  pre- 
vent her  from  buying  from  Britain:  this 
prompted  Chile  to  acquire  jets;  whenthe 
United    States    would    not    f^^'*^^ 
bought    the    equipment    from    Britain 
which  was  originally  offered  to  Argen- 
tina  This  in  turn  led  Peru  to  seek  jete. 

and  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  dissuade 

Mr  Sheehan  noted  the  economic  bur- 
dens these  arms  spirals  Impose.  He  also 
discusses  the  sales  of  private  merchants, 
which  are  relatively  minor  compared  to 
Government  dealings.  i,hct,«h 

Today  the  New  York  Times  published 
an  editorial  which  discusses  the  Inter- 
pretations of  this  traffic  in  arms. 

The  import  of  this  trade  should  not  be 
lost  upon  Congress.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  end  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve 
disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
tional control. 

The  final  article  by  Neil  Sheehan  pub- 
lished on  July  21  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  July  24  follow: 

PKIVATE    DEALER    DOES    A    BRISK    BUSINESS    IN 

Surplus  Armaments 
(By  Nell  Sheehan) 

W.^sHiNCTON.  July  20-"WhlleMr^  No- 
sers tanks  were  still  burning."  said  Samuel 
Cummlngs.  the  world's  leading  P';*^*l*™'« 
merchant,  "we  were  already  negotiating  with 
Israelis  for  the  light  weapons." 

These  "light  weapons"  were  about  70^ 
Soviet-made  rifle,  and  eevera^  ^""^^^^f^^ 
tols  They  were  abandoned  along  with  large 
st^^ks  Of  ammunlUon  by  the  fleeing  troops 
^^esldent  Gamal  Abdel  Na^er.^^e 
united  Arab  Republic  during  the  Arab-Is- 
raeli war  last  month. 

Mr.  cuimnings.  president  of  the  Interna^ 
ttonal  Armaments  Corporation,  intends  to 
rmn^ase  the  bulk  of  the  captured  weapons 
^nr^SdUoa  from  the  toaell  Qov«n^ 
ment  for  «ile  to  sportsmen  and  collectors  in 


the  United  States  and  other  non-Oommunlat 
countries.  j 

WA«    WTTH   rMPORTH)   W«APO»f8 

The  Arab-IsraaU  war.  fought  entirely  with 
imported  weapons  was  but  one  numlfesta. 
turn  at  a  growing  InternaUonal  problem— 
the  rapid  buUd-up  of  conventional  arms  In 
the  developing  countries.  „„,„.. 

In  the  flve-year  period  ended  June  30, 19e«. 
tbe  TTnlted  States,  through  the  Defense  De- 
partments  arms  salesman.  Henry  J.  Kus» 
Jr  a  much  bigger  arms  merchant  than  Mr. 
Cummlngs,  $ll.l-bllUon  worth  of  weapons. 
89  per  cent  of  which  went  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  alUes  and  to  Aus- 
tralia and  Japan.  .,,.,, 

No  percentage  breakdown  Is  available  for 
the  »1.5-bllllon  worth  sold  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  Mr.  Kuss  intends  to  mainuin 
sale*  Qf-about  »2-blUlon  a  year  until  1975. 
Sales  combined  with  grants  totaled  about 
»3-bimon   a  year   In  arms   exports. 

The  Administration  defends  the  sales  u 
necessary  to  strengthen  allies,  to  promote 
political  objectives  and  to  ease  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  Kuss  professes  puzzlement  at  the  In- 
creasing concern  In  Congrees  and  elsewhere 
over  his  operations,  a  concern  which  has 
been  deepened  by  the  Arab-Israeli  war— th* 
third  since  1948. 

A  "HATtniAI,  OUTOROWTH" 

-It  ■was  such  a  natural  outgrowth  of  what 
the  United  States  had  been  doing  all  along," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  vast  grant  aid  pro- 
eram  of  the  nlnete«n-flftle6.  when  the  United 
States   distributed   $17-blUlon  In  arms  free 

of  charge.  „      .      ^ 

"Congress  oomplalned  for  years  about 
giving  away  aims,  he  eald.  "Why  the  com- 
plaining now  that  we're  selling  them?"  he 

One  of  the  complaints  was  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  A  staff  study 
in  January  said : 

"In  Europe.  American  arms  salesmanship 
has  often  been  aealous  to  the  point  of  irriu- 
tlon  and  overpowering  to  the  point  of  en- 
ooTiraglng  the  Europeans  to  compete  mow 
ftggre<8slvely  for  the  arms  markets  in  the 
underdev»lop«d  regions  of  the  world." 

The  usual  Defense  Department  reply  » 
this  criticism  Is  that  only  11  per  cent  of  the 
arms  have  gone  to  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries All  sales  In  this  category,  they  maintain. 
are  carefully  coordinated  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  other  responsible  Go?- 

•'^rill^'^^'nt  Of  the  »ll.i-b.inon  In 
sales  as  of  June  SO.  196S.  mean*  that  anni 
worth  »152-bimon  were  sold  to  the  eensi- 
tlve  underdeveloped  region*  In  «ie  fl'*-J«»' 
period.  About  »998-mlUlon  of  this  $15a-Wl- 
Uon  has  gone  to  the  most  exploalvo  areo*- 
the  Middle  East.  India  and  Pakistan. 

SEOONDAKT  SALES  PBOBLKM 

There  Is  also  growing  evldenoe  that  toe 
aales  to  European  alUee  are  worsening  W 
BeriouB  mirpluB  problem  there.  wl^V™ 
reeult  that  the  Europeans  sell  th«lr  second- 
hand weapons  to  the  developing  <»^tr^"J* 
order  to  recover  some  of  the  foreign  exch«f 
they  have  handed  to  Mr.  Kuss  for  new  Amer- 

"^^vT^ted  States  has  already  been  pushed 

into  one  arms  sale  ^  ^^^^^^Ji^ 
Skvhawk  let  attack  bomberB  to  ^^^ 
in  1965  to  prevent  the  Arg«°"^ff  ^^^ 
veriing  forrtgn  exchange  for  British  pl«» 

secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa^ 
«*„owledged  uring  Congressional  t^lffl^ 
in  April.  1966,  that  the  sale  had  been  n»» 
lor  economic  reasons.  ^  ,.  to 

What  relationship  did  the  sales  have  w 
the  maintenance  of  Internal  •«^'^'."'J^ 
Areentlna?,  Mr.  McNamara  was  aB«5*t,,„L, 
iXer  IB  nothing.-  he  replied.  "absoWMlI 
nothing."  ^^ 

He  explained  that  the  alternative  «uM 
nave  been  to  see  ArgenUna  purchase  pi»- 
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ftom  "aaotJier  nation  at  a  much  higher  price, 
irhlch  would  Involve  a  much  greater  dlver- 
flon  from  her  economic  resources." 

A  CHAIN   REACnOM 

The  sale  to  Argentina  prompted  Chlla, 
which  has  always  considered  Argentina  a  pK>- 
tential  threat,  to  ask  for  Skyhawks  too.  Since 
the  planee  could  not  be  supplied  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  Chile  paid  Britain,  the 
••other  nation"  that  had  made  tJie  original 
•alee  offer  to  Argentina,  about  $20  million  for 
21  Hawker-Hunter  Jets. 

The  Chilean  purchase  then  led  Peru  to  seek 
Jets  as  well.  The  United  Statee  offered  the 
Peruvians  15  old-model  P-86  Jet  fighter- 
bombers.  The  Peruvians  turned  down  the 
offer.  They  wanted  more  modem  planes  and 
they  are  reported  to  be  prepared  to  purchase 
lupersonlc  Mirage  fighter-bombers  from 
France. 

The  acquisition  of  Mirages  by  Peru  could 
heighten  the  arms  competition,  since  the 
latm  countries  now  poaseas  oiUy  subeonic 
Jets. 

Mr.  Kuss  inadvertently  provided  some  tes- 
timony last  year  on  why  the  Europeans  ar* 
■eeUng  to  recover  foreign  exchange  spent  on 
American  weapons. 

He  told  the  Ixw  Angeles  World  Affairs 
Council  "that  while  military  exports  consti- 
tute less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  defense 
business  in  the  United  Statee.  they  consti- 
tute a  much  more  significant  proportion  of 
the  balance  of  the  free  world's  defense  busi- 
ness, running  16  to  20  per  cent  average  and 
•ometlmes  50  to  75  per  cent  of  Individual  or 
ootmtry  defense  expenditures." 

European  nations  are  also  selling  their 
own  newly  manufactured  and  second  hand 
arms  to  the  developing  regions  because  Mr. 
Kuss's  aggressive  salesmanship  and  the  su- 
perior quality  of  American  weapon  have  hurt 
■ales  by  the  Europeans  to  each  other. 

After  Britain  lost  out  to  Mr.  Kuss  on  a 
W7-mlHlon  tank  sale  to  Italy  In  the  spring 
of  1965.  Prime  Minister  Wilson  decided  to 
Intensify  Britain's  arms  export  business. 

France  Is  exporting  about  40  per  cent  of 
her  aerospace  production,  much  of  It  to  the 
developmg  countries.  Paris  has  Ignored  the 
United  Nations  arms  embargo  against  South 
Africa  and  since  1963  has  sold  that  country 
about  »300-mimon  In  Jet  fighters,  tanks  and 
heUcopters  and  is  expected  to  oeU  submarines 
there  soon. 

Israel's  250  fighters  and  50  bombers  were 
»U  Prench-made — Mirage.  Myst6re.  Ouragan 
•nd  Vautour  models. 

A  study  of  the  IntemaUonaJ  arms  traffic 
^bushed  in  October  by  the  Institute  of 
otrateglc  Studies  In  London  estimated  that 
u  or  1965  about  $1  J-blUlon  worth  of  arms 
wai  flowing  annually  Into  the  underdevel- 
oped regions. 

■jy*  total  Included  about  »450-mllUon 
iwm  the  Umted  States,  both  sales  and 
Pjunta,  MOO-mllllon  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
POO-mllllon  from  Prance  and  »150-mlUlon 
TOa  Britain.  The  flow  from  the  Soviet 
union  has  grown  since  1965. 

In  sales  alone.  Defense  Department  statls- 
OM  show  that  American  arms  purchased  by 
»M  actually  delivered  to  the  developing 
wuntrtes  have  increased  13  times  over  five 
T«rs  from  $34-mllllon  In  the  1962  fiscal  year 
»  »«44-inllUon  In  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

ItUy,  West  Germany,  Canada,  Sweden, 
wtseriand  and  Belgium  are  providing  ad- 
muonai  weapons  In  smaller  but  still  slg- 
"""cant  quantities. 

TT»e  problem   of   controlling   the   fiow   of 

»™»  to  the  underdeveloped  regions  has  been 

WttpUMted  by  the  burgeoning  demand  since  - 
"orw  War  n. 

riJ^^"™''^''  °^  Independent  states  has 
"«n  from  50  to  120.  Each  new  nation  seeks 

4w^^^*^^'^'^'°K  ''■°™  *n  Independence 
»  ^vf?:*  ^  crushing  an  Internal  rebellion 
^^^ng   a    territorial    dispute    with    a 
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The  supply  or  weapons  and  the  number  ot 
suppliers  have  swollen  alcmg  with  the  de- 
mand. UntU  1966,  tb«  United  States  and 
Britain  exercised  a  virtual  monopoly  09«r 
arms  traffic  to  the  so-caUed  third  world,  and 
an  Informal  but  reasonably  effective  controi 
was  enforced. 

Over  the  last  decade  thU  gentleman's 
agreement  has  collapsed  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
Prance  and  the  other  European  countries 
have  become  active  suppliers. 

Australia  and  Japan  can  be  expected  to 
Join  the  ranks  and  China  will  probably  be- 
come a  significant  supplier  soon. 

Although  profit  has  been  the  primary  mo- 
tive for  the  European  nations'  sales,  Moscow 
and  Washington  export  arms  to  the  under- 
developed world  for  primarily  poUtical  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  the 
Umted  States  shipped  tanks,  antiaircraft 
missiles,  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
other  mUltary  equipment  to  Israel  and  to  the 
conservative  Arab  states,  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Washington  has  also  been  arming 
Morocco  and  haa  suppUed  the  great  btUk  of 
the  equipment  for  Iran's  armed  forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  on 
arming  what  are  called  the  radical  Arab 
states— Egypt,  Sj-ria,  Iraq  and  Algeria. 

Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  supporting 
opposing  facUons  In  a  ctvU  war  In  Yemen. 

Washington  has  agreed  to  seU  the  Iramana 
•  135-milllon  worth  of  F-4  Phantom  Jets,  the 
most  advanced  of  operational  American 
fighter-bombers,  to  MIG-21's  Iraq  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Algeria  and  Morocco  last  fought  a  border 
war  In  1963  and  they  appear  to  be  preparing 
for  a  second  round.  The  United  States  has 
now  promised  to  sell  Morocco  F-5  Jet  fighters 
while  the  Soviet  Union  steadily  pumps  more 
tanks  and  MIG-21's  Into  Algeria. 

Arms  have  sometimes  gained  the  major 
powers  considerable  influence  with  the  re- 
cipient nation.  This  has  been  the  case  for 
the  Soviet  Union  In  Egypt  and  Syria  and  for 
the  United  States  In  Jordan.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia. 

But  In  other  instances,  the  arms  shipments 
have  brought  negligible  influence. 

At  least  »l.5-blUlon  worth  of  American 
arms,  almost  all  of  it  free,  did  not  prevent 
Pakistan  from  drifting  toward  China  In  1965. 
The  »1.2-bllllon  In  Soviet  arms  to  Indonesia 
did  not  inhibit  President  Sukarno  from 
adopting  a  pro-Chinese  foreign  policy  In  1964 
and  1965  to  the  dismay  of  Moscow. 

USED    WEAPONS    ON    EEDS 

Ironically,  the  Indonesian  Army  then  used 
Russian  weapons  both  to  massacre  the  In- 
donesian Commumst  party,  Moscow's  long- 
range  hot>e  there,  and  to  depose  President 
Sukarno  after  an  abortive  Communist  coup 
d'etat  in  September  of  1966. 

Perhaps  no  instance  Illustrates  the  mani- 
fold pitfalls  of  arms  diplomacy  so  well  as  the 
Soviet  experience  last  month  In  the  Middle 
East. 

The  «1 -billion  In  weapons  to  Egypt  and 
the  WOO-minion  to  Syria,  Iraq  and  Algeria 
since  1955,  much  of  it  vlrtuaUy  given  away, 
did  buy  the  Soviet  Union  influence  with 
President  Nasser  and  the  Syrian  leaders.  But 
the  arms  did  not  bring  Moscow  control  and 
Soviet  prestige  with  the  Arabs  suffered  when 
Moscow  did  not  Intervene  militarily  to  save 
them  from  defeat. 

With  at  least  half  of  Its  Investment  de- 
stroyed or  captured  by  the  Israelis,  the  So- 
viet Union  now  faces  the  prospect  of  having 
to  Invest  another  billion  to  rearm  Egypt  and 
Syria  to  retain  Its  Influence  with  their  lead- 
ers or  perhaps  even  to  prevent  these  leaders 
from  being  overthrown  from  within. 

PRODTTCK  INTERNAL  PROBLKMS 
Then  there  are  internal  problems  that  arise 

In  the  recipient  countries. 

Social    and    economic    progress    are    often 

hampered  by  the  diversion  of  large  anuninu 


of  foreign  exchange  for  weapons.  The  en- 
trenchment of  military  bureaucracies  that 
resist  social  change  and  acquire  vested  po- 
Utlcai  Interests  is  also  a  frequent  result. 

Indonesia  Is  an  example  of  a  country 
whose  economy  has  been  beggared  by  the 
Impossible  task  of  supporting  large  armed 
forces  that  cannot  even  maintain  and  use 
their  MIG-21  Jets,  medlxmi  range  bombers, 
tanks,  submarines,  destroyers  and  a  cruiser! 

A  study  by  the  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  estimated  that 
the  developing  countries  paid  out  about  M- 
blUlon  In  foreign  exchange  for  debt  service 
l.n  1964.  which  was  equal  to  about  "one  half 
of  all  the  new  economic  aid  extended  to 
them  that  year.^'  Much  of  this  debt  had  been 
Inctirred  for  armaments. 

India  Is  attempting  to  reschedule  her  very 
large  foreign  debt  payments,  partly  because 
of  heavy  arms  purchases. 

Yet  very  little  has  been  done  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  In- 
dustrialized nations  to  begin  bringing  the 
dangerous  proliferation  of  conventional  arms 
under  control. 

LATTN    AMEKICAN    TTTOKt 

Only  In  Latin  America  has  the  Adminis- 
tration made  a  serious  effort  to  Impose  con- 
trol on  conventional  arms. 

At  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting  in  mld- 
Aprll.  the  Administration  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  Latin-American  states  to  pledge 
not  to  purchase  or  manufacture  supersonic 
aircraft,  naval  vessels  heavier  than  de- 
stroyers, missiles  or  tanks  over  30  tor*. 

The  Latin-Americans  balked  and  the  con- 
ference '"lally  settled  for  a  somewhat  vague 
statement  that  the  separate  states  would 
"avoid  military  expenditures  that  are  not  In- 
dispensable In  order  to  carry  out  the  specific 
missions  of  the  armed  forces." 

The  United  States  has  behaved  In  the  op- 
posite fashion  In  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  where  its  arms  shipments  have  sig- 
nificantly increased  over  the  last  three  years. 
The  latest  Arab-Israeli  war  has  now  led  the 
Administration  to  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  cooperate  In  Imposing  a  limitation  on 
arms  traffic  to  the  Middle  East.  President 
Johnson  has  also  proposed  that  the  United 
Nations  ask  all  of  its  members  to  make  pub- 
lic any  future  shipments  to  the  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  no  evidence 
of  wishing  to  cooperate  and  htis  already  l)e- 
gun  rearming  Egypt  and  Syria. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  made 
clear  that  without  Soviet  cooperation,  the 
Administration  Intends  to  eontmue  Its  policy 
of  arming  both  Israel  and  the  conservative 
Arab  states. 

Similarly,  the  United  States  has  evolved 
no  long-range  policy  to  deal  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  surplus  arms.  The  State  De- 
partment simply  grapples  vrtth  each  case  as 
It  arises.  The  most  recent  prominent  exam- 
ple occurred  last  year  when  West  Germany 
sold  90  surplus  P-86  Jet  fighter-bombers  to 
Iran,  and  Iran  in  tiu-n  shipped  them  to  Pak- 
istan. 

Although  Washington  eventually  per- 
suaded Pakistan  to  send  the  planes  back  to 
Iran,  the  Incident  Indicated  that  American 
control  over  the  ultimate  use  of  weapons 
through  agreements  tends  to  weaken  as  the 
surpluses  accumulate. 

This  Issue  is  becoming  steadily  more  com- 
plicated because  of  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing manufacturing  licenses  to  foreign  coun- 
Ules. 

Canada  originally  produced  the  P-86'8  that 
West  Germany  sold  to  Iran.  Canada  is  now 
manufacturing  Northrop  P-5  fighters  under 
license  and  the  Netherlands  will  begin  pro- 
ducing them  soon. 

Japan.  West  Germany.  Italy.  The  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  either  have  produced  or 
are  producing  Lockheed  P-104  Starflghters. 
and  Italy  is  manufacturing  M-113  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  M-60  tanks.  At  least 
1.400  Starfighters  have   been  manufactured 

alM-OMl. 
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About  three  monthB  ago,  Mr.  Cummlngs, 
tHe  private  arma  merchant,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  State  Department.  He  aaked  to  what  de- 
veloping countrlee  he  woiild  be  allowed  to 
arrange  «alea  ol  the  6.000  tanka  and  1,000 
Jet  llghter-bocnberB  he  eetlmatee  wUl  «Biter 
-me  European  surplus  market  by  1970. 

A  long-delayed  reply  finally  Informed  him 
that  the  department  could  give  him  no  ad- 
vance permission.  He  was  told  that  he  would 
have  to  approach  It  on  a  case-by-caae  basis. 

It  wa«  alTO  made  clear  to  him  In  con- 
versations that  the  department  would  prefer 
him  to  make  no  transactions  at  all. 

As  an  American  dealer,  Mr.  Cummlngs 
makes  no  sales  that  are  not  approved  by  the 
Government.  „^  ^    •,» 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "the  Stete  De- 
partment doesn't  have  a  policy.  They  have 
their  heads  stuck  In  the  sand.  They  are 
hoping  that  all  thoee  planes  and  tanks  wui 
lust  go  away  some  night  like  a  bad  dream. 
Well  they  won't.  The  Exiropeana  aren't  going 
to  dump  those  arms  In  the  sea.  TheyTe  going 
to  get  their  money  back." 

"If  I  dont  get  permission  to  arrange  the 
sales."  he  aald.  "then  my  dlstardly  European 
competitors  will  sell  them." 
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are  seriously  t^eatened  and  for  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  cooperate  in 
curbing  arms  races,  as  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

But  the  search  for  alternatives,  such  as 
arms  UmltaUon  and  the  development  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces, 
must  be  preesed  with  vigor  and  Imagination. 
To  continue  to  peddle  arms  with  the  reck- 
less enthusiasm  that  has  characterized  Amer- 
ican poUcy  in  the  recent  past  is  to  settle  for 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  International 
Insecurity  that  Is  demonstrably  self-defeat- 
ing. ^^_^^^_^^__ 

Exercise  in  Logic 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxinois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 


[Vrom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  24,  1967] 

I^EEDING   THK    ARMS    RACE 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  beginning 
to  ask  searching  questions  about  America's 
government-sponsored,  booming  Interna- 
tional arms  business.  It's  about  time.  A  sertee 
of  events  In  recent  years  has  cast  serious 
doubt  on  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  that 
underlie  the  arms  aid  and  sales  programs. 
In  a  number  of  situations.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  decision  to  sell  or  give  American  arms 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  Inter- 
eots  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  arms  busi- 
ness, Nell  Sheehan  reported  In  The  Times 
last  week  that  this  country  has  given  away 
or  sold  $46.3  bUllon  worth  of  arms  In  the  last 
•eventeen  year*.  Weapons  sales  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  totaled  •I. 5  bUllon  and  the  De- 
fense Department's  supersalesman  of  arms. 
Henry  J.  Kxiss,  Jr..  says  he  Intends  to  booet 
that  figure  to  »2  bUllon  a  year  for  the  next 
eight  years. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  arms 
•alee  and  aid  have  helped  to  strengthen  free 
world  defenses  against  Communist  aggres- 
Blon.  They  point  out  that  89  per  cent  of 
recent  arma  sales  have  gone  to  members  erf 
the  NATO *iWl lance.  In  most  cases,  such  sales 
unquestionably  have  given  American  allies 
more  and  better  arms  for  their  money  be- 
cause of  superior  American  research  and  the 
efficiency  of  mass  production.  But  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  bought  at  a  price  that  la 
becoming  Increasingly  dear  for  the  alliance 
and  tlie  wwld. 

Aggressive  sales  tactics  have  provoked 
growing  resentment  among  European  coun- 
tries who  fear  the  political  consequences  of 
overdependence  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  the  economic  Implications  of  In- 
creasing American  superiority  In  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  arms  development. 
Instead  of  bowing  meekly  to  the  American 
drive  for  dominance  in  the  arms  field,  the 
Europeans  have  entered  the  International 
arms  competition  with  determined  vigor, 
further  aggravating  the  worldwide  arms 
race. 

The  United  States  Is  also  shipping  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  weapons  to  the  developing 
nations — 1.2-bllllon  dollars'  worth  In  the 
last  five  years— m  the  name  of  "mutual  se- 
curity." This  Is  an  area  of  the  arms  business 
particularly  open  to  question.  Sometimes 
arms  aid  Is  Justified  In  terms  of  political  ex- 
pedience, for  the  purchase  of  political  influ- 
ence. More  often  than  not,  such  influence 
proves  to  have  been  an  lUuslon.  as  when 
Pakistan  cast  her  lot  with  Red  China  against 
Jpdla;  or.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  Jakarta's  generals  used  Russian  arms 
to  suppress  a  Communist  uprising. 

Certainly  some   arms   sales   and   aid  will 
continue  to  be  prudent  where  proved  friends 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  this  morning's  edi- 
tion carried  a  very  fascinating  editorial 
which  speaks  for  itself.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  pertains  to  a  number  of  Is- 
sues which  will  continue  to  have  the  In- 
terest of  the  House  I  Insert  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Exercise  m  Logic 
Newark  la  In  New  Tork  City's  back  yard, 
and  indeed  provides  an  airport  which  helps 
ser\e  the  city.  So,  because  there  were  riott 
In  Newark  which  claimed  24  Uves  and  caused 
mUllons  of  dollars  In  property  damage,  the 
New  York  Times  has  chosen  to  worry  out 
loud  about  the  spiritual  health  of  Illinois. 
True,  Newark  is  a  20  minute  bus  ride 
across  the  Hudson  river  from  New  York,  and 
Illinois  Is  some  700  mUee  away,  so  that  Vats 
connection  Is  not  readily  apparent,  but  the 
New  York  Times  was  equal,  after  a  fashion, 
to  the  difficulty. 

•■Newark's  grim  reminder  of  the  nations 
real  needs,"  it  states,  "makes  particularly 
abhorrent  the  pork  barrel  politics  that  won 
out  when  the  Senate  voted  to  approve  Wee- 
ton  111.,  as  the  site  for  what  Is  scheduled 
to  be  the  country's  largest  atom  smasher.  But 
credit  goes  to  Senators  Pastore,  Javlts,  and 
their  ooUeagues  who  exposed  the  real  Issues 
at  stake,  and  who  won  a  moral  victory  when 
the  vote  margin  In  Weston's  favor  proved 
much  narrower  than  had  been  expected. 

"Much  of  the  Senate  debate  centered  prop- 
erly around  the  open  hotislng  issue  and  the 
failure  of  the  relevant  Dllnols  and  local  au- 
thorities to  provide  adequate  assurance  that 
Negroes  will  be  able  to  get  housing  on  a  par 
with  whites  in  the  neight)orhood  of  this 
giant  machine.  There  were  numerous  towns 
and  cities  With  appropriate  open  housing 
regulations  that  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  the  atom  smasher." 

It  is  not  to  be  Inferred  that  the  Tlmefi 
is  necessarUy  opposed  to  pork  barrel  proj- 
ects If  the  atom  smasher  can  be  so  classi- 
fied. It  Is  opposed  to  them  only  when  New 
York  does  not  get  them,  and  so  Is  Sen. 
Javlts  who  exerted  himself  mightily  to  keep 
the  nuclear  accelerator  from  going  to  Weeton 
simply  because  he  would  have  been  happier 
to  place  it  at  the  Brookhaven  National  lab- 
oratory on  tong  Island,  or  elsewhere  In  New 
York  state. 

Further  dissection  of  the  Times  argument 
would  disclose  that,  while  New  York  City 
may  have  an  open  housing  ordinance,  so 
does  Chicago,  and  that,  while  Newark  has 
no  open  housing  ordinance,  Weston  and  two 
adjacent  communities  Wheaton  and  JoUet, 
do. 

Also  the  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  has 
pubUcly  stated  that  he  knows  of  no  city  in 
the  nation  that  has  done  more  than  Chi- 
cago to  advance  the  cause  of  open  housing, 
and  that  for  that  reason  no  marches  would 


be  required  here.  He  and  Mayor  Daley  have 
both  paid  tribute  to  the  elforta  at  the  Lead- 
ership Council  for  Metropolitan  Open  Com- 
munlUee,  whose  activities  embrace  the  city 
and  Ita  environs,  so  that  Weston,  90  mUes 
away,  would  certainly  be  comprehended. 

Altho  Newark  has  no  open  occupancy  or- 
dinance, Don  M*l  'Afronte,  administrative 
assistant  to  Mayor  Hugh  Addonlzlo.  explains 
that  this  Is  no  deficiency  because  a  state 
open  occupancy  law  prevails.  Therefore.  U 
the  Times  argiiment  has  validity.  Newark 
should  have  been  insured  against  the  very 
troubles  which  It  conceives  may  sometime 
afflict  distant  Illinois,  only  it  didn't  turn  out 
that  way. 

The  Imperfections  of  Times  logic  are  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  by  the  facts,  but  it  has 
another  arrow  in  the  editorial  quiver.  The 
Weston  accelerator.  It  argues.  Is  a  "luxury" 
because  [1]  we  are  In  a  war  In  Viet  Nam; 
(2]  there  are  riots  In  the  streets,  at  least  in 
its  neighbor  city;  (3]  "millions  of  American* 
lack  proper  housing,  adequate  medical  care, 
and  essential  educational  opportunity,"  and 
[4]  "the  budget  cutters  are  In  full  cry." 

We  wonder  If  the  "nmes  would  have  stiU 
felt  that  way  had  Sen.  Javlts  been  success- 
full  In  his  efforts  to  snateh  the  atomic  "pork 
barrel"  for  New  Tork. 


Bat  Tkit  One  WUl  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    JTTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  an  editorial  that  «)- 
peared  In  the  New  York  Times  last 
Wednesday,  July  19,  1967.  It  was  on  that 
day  that  the  House  passed  the  so-called 
antlriot  bill.  The  editorial  cites  the  need 
for  elective  gun-control  legislation  as  a 
measure  to  cranbat  urban  rioters,  a  pro- 
vision that  was  unfortunately  not  part  of 
the  bUl  passed  by  this  body. 
The  editorial  follows: 

But  This  One  Will  Help 
If  ever  a  message  came  through  clearly,  It 
was  the  crack  of  rifles,  shotguns  and  even 
automatic  weapons  In  the  hands  of  lawless 
rioters  In  Newark.  But  one  clrcxunstance  that 
led  to  their  criminal  actions— the  possession 
of  these  arms— was  In  most  cases  perfectly 
legal. 

How  many  more  police  officials  and  inno- 
cent bystanders  will  faU  imder  the  rifle  Are 
before  Congre«  and  the  states  get  the  mes- 
sage? How  many  more  self-righteous  stete- 
menta  will  be  Issued  by  the  gun  lobbyist^ 
completely  distorting  the  meaning  of  tM 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms— while  cltJ- 
Bens  are  shot  down  like  deer  in  the  hunting 
season?  Of  course  it  was  criminal  for  toe 
rioters  to  pull  the  triggers— but  why  shoum 
those  guns  have  been  in  their  hands  in  ine 
first  place? 

New  Jersey  has  a  strict  gun-control  law 
requiring  Investigation  and  clearance  ol  w 
prospective  buyers  of  rifles  and  Plstols-Mt 
when  darkness  fell  the  law  meant  nothing. 
It  is  almost  aa  easy  to  buy  and  transport  » 
killing  weapon  from  one  state  to  anoUier  » 
it  is  to  smuggle  a  carton  of  clearett«  w 
avoid  the  tax.  That  thi£  is  not  one  cltys  or 
state's  problem  was  underscored  »'he°  ™r 
than  forty  persons  from  Mai^hattan  Brook- 
lyn, and  Staten  Island  were  rounded  up  " 
Newark  carrying  rifles  and  revolvers. 

An  Administration  bill,  stuck  in  Congres- 
sional Committee,  prohibits  mail-order  saiw 
of  firearms  and  over-the-counter  sa^e  oUism 
guaa  to  nonresidents  of  a  state,  calls  for  o» 
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closure  of  Identification  and  ag«  of  pur- 
cfaaser  of  flreamts  from  Federally  licensed 
dealers.  While  this  wotild  not  ban  rlfiee,  and 
more  stringent  registration  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  states,  at  least  It  would  help  to 
control  the  sale  and  possession  of  dangerous 
weapons. 

The  anti-gun  bill  should  precede  consider- 
ation of  an  antlriot  bill  (see  above).  The 
leadership  must  come  from  Congress  itself. 
Legally  armed  rioters  are  a  corollary  of  the 
sharpshooters'  lobby  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Hazard!  Encountered  by  OEO's  VISTA 
Workers 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 


OF    NEW    YORK 


I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  tried 
several  Interesting  new  approaches  in  its 
work  against  poverty.  One  of  the  OEO 
programs  that  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance is  VISTA — Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Post,  of 
July  12,  Illustrates  rather  well  some  of 
the  hazards  and  opportunities  that 
VISTA  service  presents  to  its  volunteers. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  Post  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
day-to-day  operations  In  the  VISTA 
program: 

OiitBLERS  Harass  VISTA — Rockt's  Nephew 
Stats  on  Job 
(By  Mike  Pearl) 

A  young  nephew  of  Gov.  Rockefeller  Is 
working  as  a  volunteer  social  worker  In  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  of  terror  waged  by  East 
Harlem  gambling  racketeers. 

He  Is  Laurance  Rockefeller  Jr.,  22,  son  of 
Got.  Nelson  Rockefeller's  brother  who  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  conservationists. 

In  an  attempt  to  force  the  block  com- 
munity programs  of  Volunteers  In  Service 
To  America  (VXSTA)  to  move  out  of  East 
Hvlem.  one  volunteer  worker's  automobile 
vu  burned  and  14  shots  were  fired  Into  a 
Bieetlng  hall  used  by  the  group. 

While  Rockefeller  himself  has  not  been 
bothered,  many  of  his  co-workers  have  been 
tlutatened  and  harassed  and  several  have 
moved  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Hie  terror  tactics  began  two  months  ago 
•hen  B  policy  runner  was  arrested  on  119th 
Bt  near  First  Ave. 

"The  guy  who  runa  the  book  blamed  th© 
Brest  on  the  'do-gooders'.  He  felt  their 
bdog  in  the  neighborhood  had  activated 
more  than  normal  police  attention,"  aiul  one 
police  official  close  to  the  Investigation. 

TOO    irUCH    BLUK 

"TTie  word  went  out."  the  official  said. 
"There's  too  much  blue  (policemen)  around 

ba».  Get  those do-gooders  out  ot 

here." 

VISTA  workers  began  receiving  threaten- 
toj  phone  calls.  On  Jime  9  an  automobile 
Wonglng  to  Stefan  Larkln.  23.  a  VISTA 
"Ock  worker,  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed. 

A  le-year-old  neighborhood  boy  waa  ar- 
'■'•d  for  arson. 

"Tit  U  only  a  tool,"  said  Capt.  WUllam  J. 
o^urke  of  the  E.  126th  St.  Station  House. 

O-Bourke  said  the  youth  waa  quickly 
y"**.  out  for  tLSOO  by  a  man  with  "a  long 
**«»d"  of  policy  arrests. 

•This  man  who  provided  the  ball  haa  ft 
J?w»*l  dislike  for  VISTA  workerB." 
''*'Wke  said. 


Laat  Thtirsday.  the  night  before  the  arson 
suspect  was  due  to  ap{>ear  at  a  hearing  In 
Criminal  Court,  14  shots  were  fired  Into  the 
front  door  of  336  B.  119th  St.,  a  meeting  hall 
uaed  by  VISTA  and  other  community  action 
groups. 

"This  was  an  attempt  to  scare  witnesses 
from  testifying,"  the  police  official  said. 

NO    ARRESTS 

The  hearing  was  postponed  until  Aug.  3. 

Police  Investigation  found  the  remains  of 
several  bullets  they  believe  came  from  a  .30 
cal.  rifle.  Although  several  persons  have  been 
questioned  in  the  shooting,  no  arrests  have 
been  made. 

According  to  David  Borden,  the  31-year- 
old  director  of  Block  Communities,  Inc.,  2109 
First  Ave.,  Larkin  was  forced  to  move  away 
from  East  Harlem  because  of  numerous 
threats  on  his  life. 

"But  he  still  comes  gack  to  work  with  the 
residents,"  Borden  said.  "Whenever  he  comes 
back  to  119th  St.  a  couple  of  detectives  are 
not  too  far  away.  The  police  have  the  block 
under  heavy  surveillance." 

Borden  said  that  Larkin's  life  had  been 
threatened  because  "the  racketeers  don't 
want  pwllce  on  the  block." 

Larkin's  car  was  set  afire  after  a  meet- 
ing of  local  citizens  at  which  130  signatures 
were  collected  asking  for  more  police 
protection. 

The  Block  Communities,  Inc.  Is  part  of  a 
program  which  calls  for  volunteers  to  live  la 
the  block  where  they  work  to  encoiu-age  resi- 
dents to  work  In  community  activities  and 
help  them  take  advantage  of  city  services. 

Young  Rockefeller,  like  Larkin,  is  a  VISTA 
volunteer,  working  for  Block  Communities, 
Inc.,  for  $50  a  month. 

Despite  trouble  and  violence  going  on 
around  him  and  other  block  workers.  Rocke- 
feller said  he  enjoyed  helping  the  tenants 
help  themselves  at  E.  121st  St.  where  he 
Uves  and  works. 

Borden  himself,  after  receiving  several 
threats,  moved  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
the  city. 

A  neighbor  of  young  RockefeUer.  block 
worker  Charles  Lucas  has  received  many 
threats  from  racketeers.  Borden  said,  "but  he 

"This  is  a  pretty  classic  situation."  said  a 
police  official, 
stayed  on  the  block." 

"This  is  the  tyj>e  of  thing  that  happ>ena 
the  moment  anyone  tries  to  do  something 
good  In  an  area  where  racketeers  are  active." 

The  police  official  said  that  many  of  the 
people  In  the  numbers  racket  couldn't  un- 
derstand why  what  they  were  doing  waa 
UlegaL 

"Tliey  w&nt  to  know  how  this  kid's  uncle 
(the  Governor)  can  run  a  lottery  and  they 
can't,"  he  aald. 


Conservation  Through  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   Nirw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
July  16,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  ceremony  dedicating  58-acre  Powell 
Pond,  in  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetual  conservation. 

The  funds  and  initiative  for  assuring 
the  perpetual  preservation  of  this  beau- 
tiful location  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  were  solely  private.  It  Is  indeed 
rewarding  and  encouraging  to  see  sev- 
eral groups  of  private  citizens  work  to- 
gether In  the  valuable  effort  for  con- 
servation of  our  remaining  green  spots 
and  unimproved  waterways. 


Involved  In  the  conservation  of  Pow- 
ell Pond  were:  The  North  Shore  Bird  and 
Game  Sanctuary,  which  has  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  pond 
and  Its  shoreline ;  the  East  smd  West  Is- 
land Associations  of  Glen  Cove;  and  the 
Matinecock  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Special 
mention  for  private  efforts  went  most  ap- 
propriately to  Mrs.  Junuis  P.  Morgan,  of 
Glen  Cove;  and  Miss  Jane  Powell,  who 
officially  dedicated  the  pond  in  the  mem- 
ory of  her  parents — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis Powell.  Besides  the  involvement  of  the 
groups  and  Individuals  mentioned  there 
were  also  Individual  contributions  to  en- 
able the  bird  and  game  sanctuary  to 
purchase  the  property  from  approxi- 
mately 200  people. 

If  such  selfless  private  efforts  for  con- 
servation could  be  realized  throughout 
the  United  States  we  would  be  much  more 
successful,  much  more  rapidly  in  our  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  maintenance  of  our 
valuable  natural  resources.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  fine  work 
done  by  Interested  and  active  citizens  to 
conserve  the  valuable  resource  of  Powell 
Pond,  In  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. 


Ralph  Roberb 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

op    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph 
Roberts  was  Clerk  of  the  House  when 
my  father  served  In  Congress  and  Ralph 
Roberts  was  Clerk  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. Ralph  Roberts  hsis  been  a  kind  and 
good  friend  to  both  of  us. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Roberts  halls  from 
the  hills  of  southern  Indlauia,  the  place 
of  my  father's  boyhood,  makes  even 
greater  our  affection  for  him.  Ralph 
Roberts  served  the  House  well.  All  Mem- 
bers miss  him. 


Captive  Nation!  Week 


SPEECH 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACRT7BETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  veith  regret  t^at  I  join  my 
colleagues  once  again  in  marking  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  It  is  with  regret  be- 
cause there  are  still  so  many  men  and 
women  who  long  for  freedom  and  who 
work  actively  toward  its  achievement, 
yet  who  are  oppressed  by  governments 
directed  from  outside  their  own  land. 

We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  strug- 
gles going  on  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  but  it  Is  well  to  set  aside  a  week 
to  remind  ourselves  and  our  fellow 
Americans  of  their  stesulfastness  and 
dedication  to  liberty. 

Our  own  freedom  is  less  because  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not  share  in 
Its  fruits.  Let  us  resolve  once  again  to 
support  the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  ot 
the  captive  nations. 


Monday,  July  24,  1967 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  worked  on  interest  equalization  tax  bill. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 
I 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  10035-S  10066 
Bills  Introduced:  Seven  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2152-2158;  and  S.  Res.  145-147- 

Page  S 10037 

Resolution  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  147,  authorizing  printing  of  a  report  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  entitled  "Parity  Rates  Posi- 
tions of  Farms"  (no  written  report)-referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  Pages  S  10036-S  10037 
Legislative  Appropriations:  H.R.  10368,  fiscal  1968 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch,  was  cleared 
for  President's  signature  when  Senate,  by  62  yeas  to  21 
nays,  adopted  conference  report  thereon. 

Pages   S  10066-S  10076 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board:  S.  Res.  145,  au- 
thorizing Committee  on  Appropriations  to  investigate 
the  work  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
was  submitted,  considered,  and  adopted. 

Pages  S 10100-S 10103 

Taxation:  Senate  considered,  but  did  not  complete  ac- 
tion on,  H.R.  6098,  extending  for  2  years  tax  on  acquisi- 
tion of  stock  and  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer.  All 
committee  amendments  were  adopted  en  bloc  which 
were  dien  considered  as  original  text  for  purpose  of 
iurther  amendment. 

Pending  at  adjournment  was  Williams  of  Delaware 
amendment  to  Umit  extension  of  the  legislation  to  i  year 
rather  than  2  years.  I 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  that  on  Tuesday, 
July  25,  following  Senate's  convening  there  will  be  50 
minutes  of  speeches  on  matters  umelated  to  H.R.  6098, 
following  which  dicrc  will  be  a  period  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  with  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Pages  S 10076-S 10080,   S 10106-S 10114,   S 10123 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  nominations  of  Wal- 
ter W.  Wilcox,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion ;  and  of  Warren  M.  Christopher,  of  California,  to  be 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  withdrew  motion  he 
had  entered  on  Friday,  July  21,  that  Senate  reconsider 

D624    . 


its  action  of  Monday,  July  17,  iii  confirming  nomination 
of  Simon  F.  McHugh,  of  D.C.,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  Pog*  s  1 01 56 

Record  Vote:  One  record  vote  was  taken  today. 

'  Page   S  1 0071 


Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  5:29  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  July  25,  when, 
following  50  minutes  of  speeches  on  other  matters,  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  its  unfinished  business 
H.R.  6098,  interest  equalization  tax.  Pages  s  10123,  sioi56 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  resumed 
its  hearings  on  H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
independent  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  having  as  its  witness  Lee  C. 
White,  Chairman,  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow  to  hear  HUD  Secretary 

Weaver. 

I 
HOUSING 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  resumed  its  hearings  on 
numerous  pending  bills  dealing  with  housing,  and  re- 
lated matters.  Witnesses  heard  today  were  Walter  J. 
KcUiher,  mayor  of  Maiden,  Mass.;  John  Gilliland,  presi- 
dent. Mortgage  Bankers  Association;  Dwight  Town- 
send,  the  Cooperative  League  of  die  USA;  Dr.  David 
Mullins,  president.  University  of  Arkansas,  representing 
numerous  educational  associations;  Dorothy  Height, 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women;  Clarence  MitcheU, 
NAACP;  and  Harold  Wise  and  Irving  Hand,  both  ot 
the  Institute  of  Planners. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Subcommittee  on  Surface 

Transportation  held  hearings  on  S.  752,  clarifymg  ex- 
emption witii  respect  to  transportation  performed  by 
agricultural  cooperative  associations  for  nonmerabers, 


The  Fourdi  of  July  in  Navada — Addreti 
bj  Robert   Fox,   Sparks,  Nev. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

or   NXVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  BIBLK  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Fourth  of  July  I  was  privileged  to  be  in 
Nevada  and  to  participate  In  two  sep- 
arate Independence  Day  celebrations, 
one  in  the  State  capital,  Carson  City, 
and  the  other  in  Winnemucca,  a  north- 
em  Navada  ranching  and  mining  city. 
In  Carson  City,  it  was  an  old-fashioned 
family  picnic  style  of  a  program,  while 
In  Winnemucca,  It  was  the  more  tradi- 
tional Fourth  of  July  prognua,  replete 
with  speeches  and  bands  and  patriotic 
performances. 

The  old-fashioned  Fourth,  they  say, 
\8  dying  out.  The  colorful  parades,  the 
flowery  speechmaking — even  the  fire- 
crackers— are  supposed  to  be  passing 
into  American  history. 

This  may  be  the  trend.  But  there  are 
still  plenty  of  old-fashioned  Fourths. 
And  anyone  who  participates  In  one  can 
never  fail  to  be  inspired.  It's  old-fash- 
ioned patriotism  in  action. 

I  spoke  briefly  during  my  appearances 
In  Nevada,  but  I  was  more  Impressed  by 
another  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Winne- 
mucca. It  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Fox 
of  Sparks,  Nev.,  who  heads  the  State 
DeMolay  organization.  He  described  his 
talk  as  a  mixture  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
quotations,  U.S.  Constitution,  and  just 
plain  patriotism.  I  was  impressed  by  his 
words,  and  I  asked  him  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  address.  Mr.  Fox  has  done  this, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  his  Fourth 
of  July  address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HERrrAGE 

(By  Robert  Pox) 

One  hundred  and  ninety  one  years  ago 
tod&y  "a  Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
•dopted  by  our  leaders  In  the  Continental 
Congress. 

On  June  7,  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee  had 
Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  Continental 
Congress,  "that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
»nd  of  the  right,  ought  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent States." 

The  theory  of  Irdependence  is  as  old  aa 
inan  himself,  and  it  was  not  Invented  In  "In- 
dependence Hall"  In  PhUadelphla— But  It 
»as  in  this  hall,  that  the  theory  became  a 
practice — that  the  word  went  out  to  all,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson's  phrase,  that  "The  Ood 
wbo  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
ame,"  was  In  fact. 

We  read  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self 


Appendix 


evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  c«r- 
tain  Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

These  words  embrace  the  Ideal  phlloeophy 
of  life — because  by  them  mi>.r>  ig  released 
from  the  slavery  that  had  held  him  for  so 
long  In  a  peculiar  bondage. 

And  because  they  Inspired  people  of  many 
European  countries  to  fight  for  their  own 
freedom. 

And  because  we  today  stand  as  a  protective 
rampart  for  all  small  and  freedom  loving 
countries  of  the  world — 

And  because  the  world  of  today — the  world 
of  culture  and  civilization  that  followed  the 
"old  world  of  the  18th  centtuy"  was  largely 
bom  In  this  document. 

Though  we  like  to  think  of  ourselves  aa 
a  young  coimtry — this  Is  the  oldest  republic 
In  the  world.  When  the  United  States  was 
fovmded  there  was  a  king  in  Prance,  and  a 
czar  In  Russia,  and  an  emperor  In  Peking. 

They  have  all  been  wiped  away — but  the 
United  States  has  survived. 

Today  on  our  191st  anniversary  of  this 
country's  establishment  as  a  free  nation  you 
should  be  very  proud  Americans — 

Proud  of  the  privilege  of  being  a  citizen  of 
this  great  country. 

Proud  of  your  rich  heritage  of  freedom. 
opportunity,  and  the  rights  of  free  men  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  founding  fathers. 

Proud  of  the  example  of  cotirage,  sacri- 
fice, and  struggle  set  by  early  Americans  who 
fought  tyranny  and  oppression  to  establish  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed. 

Proud  of  the  eternal  truths  written  on 
tablets  of  everlasting  stone — TTie  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  our 
mighty  Constitution. 

Proud  of  the  statesmanship  and  patriotic 
example  Impressed  so  Indelibly  on  the  pages 
of  our  National  Archives  by  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln  and  the  many  others  who 
served  to  make  America  great. 

Proud  of  the  record  of  our  legislators  on 
the  national  level. 

Proud  of  the  record  of  your  country  In 
never  having  fought  a  war  of  aggression — al- 
ways in  defense  of  the  right,  always  In  behalf 
of  the  down  troden. 

Proud  that  it  has  ever  been  merciful  to 
the  defeated — extending  the  hand  of  aid  and 
friendship  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  ruins 
left  by  war. 

Proud  that  the  public  school  teachers  in- 
stilled in  us  a  love  for  the  stars  and  stripes, 
reverance  for  our  war  heroes  and  the  pioneer 
builders  of  our  great  land. 

Proud  of  the  millions  of  God  fearing,  hard 
working,  liberty  seeking,  emigrants  who 
came  here  to  tame  the  wilderness,  unlock  Its 
native  resources,  rear  their  families,  and 
worship  without  fear. 

Proud  of  the  free  enterprise  that  has  fost- 
ered research,  promoted  invention,  stimu- 
lated industrial  expansion — contributing  so 
greatly  to  our  present  standard  of  living. 

Proud  that  your  country  abolished  slavery 
and  is  still  engaged  in  outlawing  Injustice, 
eradicating  wrongs,  and  expanding  clyu 
rights. 

Proud  that  there  Is  opportunity  for  every 
person  to  reach  high  goals  through  his  own 
ability  and  effort. 

Proud  of  the  unexcelled  institution*  al 
learning   and   the  great  generosity  ot  fellow 


citizens  in  providing  means  for  education 
ao  that  none  may  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
higher  education. 

Proud  that  our  forefathers  established  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Tha*  every  person  may  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conecience. 

Proud  of  the  young  Americans  who  have 
not  lost  the  inspiration  ot  -pojBt  example  and 
who  will  carry  on  to  greater  heights. 

Proud  of  thoee  brave  men  and  women  who 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  have  shod  their 
blood,  that  future  generations  may  profit 
by    their    sacrifice. 

And  our  flag  stands  as  the  symbol  of  our 
pride — protid  in  her  beauty  and  inspiring  to 
all  our  nation's  people — ^I  knofw  all  at  you 
good  citizens  can  say  without  reservation, 
"I  swear  allegiance." 

Proud  in  the  assurance  that  "under  Gkxl'" 
our  beloved  country  will  demonstrate  its 
world  leadership  by  an  example  of  selflesE- 
ness,  helpfulness  and  generosity  to  less  for- 
tunate people  all  around  the  world  and  that 
OMX  flag  will  be  the  freedom  symbol. 

I  am  most  proud  ot  the  organizations  who 
are  the  leaders  Ln  this  wonderful  celebration. 

I  am  proud  of  you  my  feUo>w  Nevadans, 
who  supported  this  great  display  ot  dvlc 
and  national  pride — it  la  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  celebration  be  an  established  tra- 
dition in  Winnemucca  with  all  the  support- 
ing organizations  lifting  high  our  country's 
flag. 

It  is  tradition  to  let  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches  ring  out  the  sweet  music  of  free- 
dom on  this  day. 

Democracy  is  a  difficult  kind  of  govern- 
ment. It  requires  the  highest  qualities  of 
self-discipline,  restraint,  a  willingness  to 
make  commitments  and  sacrifice.  And  It  also 
requires  knowledge. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  "That  if  you 
expect  a  people  to  be  ignorant  and  free  you 
expect  what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 

We  can  solve  a  good  many  of  ovir  prob- 
lems— I  think  they  are  manmade  and  they 
can  be  solved  by  man.  We  must  not  keep 
our  attention  so  fixed  on  those  great  issues 
of  war  and  peace  or  of  space,  which  are  most 
important,  but  also  concern  ourselves  with 
what  happens  in  the  United  States. 

Peace  does  not  rest  In  the  charters  and 
covenants  alone — it  lies  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  aU  people.  So  let  us  not  rest  all 
otir  hopes  on  parchment  and  on  paper. 

Let  us  strive  to  build  peace. 

Exercise  your  privileges  as  Americans — 
vote — and  know  your  elected  representatives. 

Acquaint  yourselves  with  the  teachers  of 
your  children.  Join  the  Parent  Teacher  As- 
sociation. Lead  your  children  by  example  to  a 
reverance  for  our  rich  heritage  of  freedom. 
Teach  them  the  meaning  of  this  anniver- 
sary. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  nation's 
first  great  leaders — our  founders — Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe.  Mason. 
Bryant,  and  all  the  rest,  were  not  only  the 
I>olltical  leaders  of  this  country,  but  were 
also  among  the  most  educated  citizens  that 
this  country  ever  produced. 

This  is  a  blessed  land — and  America  to- 
day stands  for  the  principle  that  a  govern- 
ment, of  the  people  by  the  people,  for  tha 
people,  will  live  only  where  its  people  real- 
ize, the  responsibllitlea  and  burdens  of  free- 
dom are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  chains 
of  slavery. 
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ladia'a  Annual  Grain  Losses  to  Animals 
Are  Said  To  Match  Its  Imports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   BOinB   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  too 
long  the  House  will  be  considering  the 
so-called  foreign  aid  bill.  It  might  be  well 
for  some  to  consider  where  this  so-called 
aid  is  going,  and  what  It  Is  for. 

An  article  In  the  July  23.  1967,  Wash- 
ington Post  confirms  what  I  have  been 
saying,  that  all  of  our  so-called  grain  aid 
to  India  goes  to  maintain  sacred  cows, 
rats,  and  other  animals,  while  they  use 
starvation  among  humans  to  play  upon 
American  pity. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
India's  Annual   Grain   Losses   to    Animals 
Ark  Said  To  Match  Its  Imports 
(By  Warren  TTnna) 
N«w  DixHi,  July  13.— If  India  were   able 
to  oontj-ol  tbe  rata,  squirrels,  birds  and  mon- 
keys currently  making  themselves  at  home  on 
her  precious  grain  she  would  be  able  to  save 
3  to  6  million  tons  ot  food  a  year — the  very 
amount  she  now  has  to  Import  during  an 
average,  non-draught  year. 

This  Is  the  estimate  of  India's  National 
Rodent  Control  Committee  In  a  study  begun 
In  January  1966.  completed  a  year  later,  but 
stlU  to  be  approved  and  released  for  publi- 
cation by  the  various  governmental  minis- 
tries Involved. 

The  Committee  members,  who  include  gov- 
ernment officials  as  well  as  scientists,  rec- 
ommend that  rodent  control  be  an  inter- 
governmental matter  under  the  food,  agri- 
culture, health  and  land  protection  officials 
and  not  Just  left  to  India's  16  states  to  police 
In  an  uncoordinated  way. 

One  Committee  n\ember.  H.  A.  P.  Parpia, 
director  of  the  Central  Pood  Research  Tech- 
nological Institute  In  Mysore,  sounded  the 
rodent  damage  cry  more  than  a  year  ago  and 
was  heavily  criticized  as  an  alarmist.  Parpia 
would  go  BO  far  as  to  urge  the  creation  of 
"Bat  Ministry." 

India's  rat  population  has  been  estimated 
at  anywhere  up  to  3  to  5  billion.  But  the 
Committee  members  think  all  estimates  are 
wild  guesece. 

American  officials  here  are  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  even  the  estimates  on  saving  grain 
frMn  rats  1«  high  conjecture:  they  say  If  a 
taUy  of  all  the  "If  only"  loss  savings  were 
made.  It  would  add  up  to  95  per  cent  of 
India's  entire  crop. 

The  National  Rodent  Control  Committee 
foxind  in  Its  field  studies  that,  contrary  to 
foreign  Impreaelons,  the  religious  Indian  is 
not  so  loath  to  destroy  animal  pests  which 
threaten  his  food  supply  and  income.  In 
Kanpur,  an  Industrial  city  near  this  capital, 
a  3-year  rodent  control  program  has  suc- 
ceeded In  reducing  the  number  of  rats,  ac- 
cording to  the  Committee's  secretary.  K.  C. 
Patnlak.  deputy  director  general  of  the  gov- 
ernment Health  Ministry. 

Indian  sewer  rats  grow  to  a  weight  of  sev- 
eral pounds.  The  Committee  found  that 
national  attention  until  now  has  been  fo- 
cused on  rats  as  conveyors  of  bubonic  plague 
and  that  thia  disease.  In  fact,  is  now  negli- 
gible. 

The  Committee  found  that  the  Pood  Cor- 
poration of  India  grain  storage  warehouses 
In  the  cities  were  adequate.  But  no  estimate 
.  has  been  made  In  the  report  of  what  addi- 
tlonal  faclUtles  should  b«  built  In  the  ro- 


dent-lnf«6t«d   countryside,   nor   how   much 
they  might  cost. 

"But  If  sfen  only  •  p»rt  at  Hm  •  to  5  mfl- 
Uon  ton*  -w*  lose  a  7^^  ecnlA  be  sAved,  this 
country  would  t*  margtoally  on  the  self- 
ruffldent  skle."  Committee  Secretary  Pat- 
naik  declared. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Company  H,  34 
Infantry  Regiment,  New  Jersey  Na. 
tional  Gnard 


U.S.  Combat  Troops  in  Vietnam 

EXTT^JSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vraoiNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "An  Error  Cleared  Up," 
published  In  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  Monday,  July  24.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Error  Cleared  Up 
Nationwide  publication  of  the  statement 
that  only  71,000  of  the  469.000  U.S.  service- 
men in  Vietnam  are  combat  troops  has  led 
many  Americans  to  wonder  how  this  could 
possibly  be  correct.  It  Isn't. 

Astounded  by  the  71,000  figure.  The  Times- 
Dispatch  asked  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  who 
recently  vlelted  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  concern- 
ing Its  accuracy.  Senator  Byrd  expressed 
doubt  that  It  was  correct,  and  launched  an 
Immediate  Inquiry  through  retired  U.S.  Army 
Col.  Porreet  Rettgers,  his  special  assistant, 
who  conunanded  a  combat  battalion  In 
Korea. 

Col.  Rettgers  talked  with  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  elsewhere,  and 
his  conclusion  Is  that  whereas  nobody  can 
give  an  entirely  accurate  figure  as  to  the 
number  ot  U.S.  "combat  troops'  In  Vietnam, 
a  realistic  figure  would  be  230.000.  or  half 
of  our  force  there. 

Col.  Rettgers  says  the  71,000  figure  ap- 
parently was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  rule  tn  earlier  wars  that  "only  combat 
infantrymen  were  permitted  to  earn  combat 
infantry  badges."  Since  there  are  80  Infantry 
battaliona,  both  Army  and  Marine,  In  Viet- 
nam, with  an  average  strength  of  about  900 
men  each,  this  figures  out  to  72,000. 

But  this  total  takes  no  account  of  the 
battaliona  of  artillery,  engineers,  armored 
units  and  military  police  which  are  exposed 
to  combat  dally.  Persons  assigned  to  guarding 
bases  are  subjected  to  hazardous  fire  "al- 
most every  evening."  Furthermore,  many  In- 
dividuals In  transportation  truck  compa- 
nies, also  listed  as  "logistic  support  troops." 
have  been  attacked  on  the  road,  and  have 
been  given  high  decorations  for  defending 
their  motor  pools  from  the  Viet  Cong  at 
night 

Efforts  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  figure  are 
double  difficult  in  a  Jungle,  rice  paddy  and 
guerrilla  war  of  the  type  that  is  being  fought 
In  Vietnam.  Nobody  knows  where  the  front 
is  in  many  areas,  and  almost  anybody  In 
the  armed  services  may  come  under  attack. 
Col.  Rettgers  concedes  that  any  figure  Is 
bound  to  be  a  "guesstimate."  but  he  thinks 
230.000  is  not  too  far  off.  Certainly  71,000 
Is  far  too  small,  and  not  remotely  accurate. 
Nobody  can  find  out  who  put  out  that  fan- 
tastic total  In  the  first  place.  It  is  stated, 
emphatically,  that  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  never  did  so,  and  that  some  "official 
In  Saigon  is  responsible." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  in- 
deed a  great  honor — and  a  great  pleas- 
ure— for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Company  H,  3d  Infantry  Regiment,  New 
Jersey  National  Guard.  This  group  of 
brave  men,  50  years  ago,  played  a  central 
role  In  American  history  which  none  of 
us  will  ever  forget. 

Five  decades  ago,  on  the  battlefield  of 
France,  they  fotight  the  war  which,  more 
than  any  other  historical  event,  shaped 
this  20th  century. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918,  each 
member  of  Company  H,  3d  Infantry.  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  offered  his  coun- 
try the  greatest  sacrifice  a  man  can  offer. 
The  men  of  Company  H  risked  their  lives, 
and  25  gave  their  lives,  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy — to  preserve  that 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
way  of  life— liberty. 

The  beginnings  of  Company  H  are 
found  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
earliest  seed  of  Company  H  was  the  Mc- 
Knlght  Rifles,  the  first  semlmilitary  or- 
ganization in  the  city  of  Asbury  Park, 
N.J.  Members  of  the  group,  in  1896.  be- 
came CompEiny  A,  3d  Infantry,  the  first 
State  unit. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War,  Company  A  embarked  for  Sea 
Girt,  N.J.,  to  join  the  main  regiment. 
These  troops  reached  Rome,  Ga.,  when 
the  war  ended,  and  returned  to  Sandj 
Hook,  where  they  were  mustered  out  In 
February  1899. 

However,  upon  return  to  Asbury  Paric. 
the  men  of  Company  A  reorganized  and 
took  the  name  which  they  would  gamldi 
with  honor  and  fame:  Company  H,  3d 
Infantry,  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1915,  with  Europe  engulfed  in  a  bit- 
ter and  growing  war.  Company  H  began 
an  era  of  vigorous  military  preparation. 
The  company  expanded.  Between  1915 
and  1917  recruiting  was  at  its  peak.  In 
those  years  it  was  the  ambition  of  every 
youth  of  military  age  in  the  shore  area 
to  be  a  member  of  Company  H. 

As  the  flames  of  war  raged  in  Europe. 
President  Wilson  tried  vainly  to  lead  the 
belligerent  nations  to  peace.  However, 
German  U-boat  atrocities  Increased  and 
U.S.  shipping  was  ravished  on  the  At- 
lantic. Finally,  after  the  sinking  of  tiie 
Lusitania  with  great,  loss  of  American 
lives,  on  April  6,  1917,  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States  threatened,  and 
with  liberty  In  Europe  at  stake,  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Germary 
Fifty  years  ago  today,  by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  men 
of  Company  H  left  the  armory  in  Asbuiy 
Park  for  Camp  Edge,  Sea  Girt,  for  induc- 
tion into  Federal  service.  It  was  a  proud 
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day  for  the  citizens  of  the  shore  area 
who  turned  out  to  bid  their  boya  farewell 

The  march  down  Lake  Avenue  and 
Cookman  Avenue  to  the  railroad  station 
was  the  beginning  of  a  journey  that 
would  end  on  the  battlefield  of  France 
fOT  25  members  of  the  company — a  Jour- 
ney which  would  leave  many  of  the  others 
with  the  scars  of  war. 

Following  a  training  period  and  a  sea 
voyage  aboard  the  Pastores  and  Wilhe- 
mina,  the  men  of  Company  H  arrived  m 
Prance.  There.  In  a  short  time,  they  re- 
ceived their  first  casualties  by  poison 
gas — a  horror  spared  fighting  men  In 
wars  since  then.  In  October  1918,  the 
company  suffered  Its  heaviest  casusaties. 
I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  battles  Com- 
pany H  fought  or  try  to  name  and  list 
Its  heroes  and  the  decorations  they  won. 
They  have  been  Inscribed  on  the  pages 
of  history,  a  testament  to  the  men  of 
Company  H — one  for  their  descendants 
to  inherit  with  pride. 

The  gallantry  and  valor  they  displayed 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration  and  pride  to 
the  families  and  friends  who  greeted 
them  on  their  return.  Every  member  of 
the  company  had  brought  distinction 
npMi  the  commimlty  In  which  he  lived, 
tnt  the  members  of  the  company  did  not 
rest  upon  their  past  record.  Prom  the 
ranks  of  Ccmpany  H  came  many  of  the 
business  and  political  leaders  of  the  shore 
area.  The  courage  and  dedication  they 
displayed  on  the  battlefield  was  trans- 
ferred to  combating  problems  which 
arose  from  a  rapidly  developing  modem 
•odety. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportimlty  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues  this  group  of 
fine  men. 


REA  and  Roral  Telephone  Lefitlation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  I  McMillan 

or  BOtrrH  CAaouNA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  am 
iMertlng  In  the  Appendix  of  the  R«cord 
»  letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr 
^ur  M.  Wmiams,  Jr..  presldoit.  South 
Carolina  Electric  &  Gas  Co. 

I  tiilnk  Mr.  Williams'  letter  contains 
wne  very  valuable  Information  and  I 
Btw  every  Member  of  Congress  will  take 
•  ***  minutes  of  his  valuable  time  to  read 
aw  letter  since  we  have  been  considering 
REA  and  rural  telephone  legislation  dur- 
ta«  the  past  2  years.  The  Agriculture 
Dmmlttee  held  several  months  of  hear- 
nw  on  the  REA  and  Rural  Telephone 
«»  proposals  during  the  89th  Congress 
•M  ^proximately  3  months'  hearings 
«"«  year  on  this  subject. 

1  beUeve  Mr.  Williams'  letter  will  give 
•ome  of  the  Members  who  are  not  weU 
•cquainted  with  this  subject  some  Infor- 
»»wn  they  should  have  before  the 
aoose  votes  on  any  of  these  proposals: 

South  Cabolin*  Elect«ic  &  Oas  Co.. 

Columbia.  S.C, /une  22, 1967. 

«n- JOHK  L.  MCMILLAK. 

?««e  0/  Revresentativea, 

WMJWnytcm,  DC. 

^M  »a.  McMnxAif:  As  you  wUl  recall,  I 

"■wy  wrote  In  generaUUee  concerning  th« 


conttnuod  encroacbm«it  by  the  P^denl 
Power  Coamilaaioo  on  tbe  »utbarlty  ot  tbe 
■t&tea  to  reguUt*  locftl  pubUc  utility  mat- 
ters and  of  tte  Impingement  at  *>'flt  Com- 
mission into  majiagement  prerog&UTee.  Aa 
you  know,  the  Federal  Power  Cotmnisalon 
hM  now  propoeed  the  enactment  of  a  ao- 
<»"ef    "Electric    Power    ReUabUlty    Act    of 

1  woiUd  like  to  c»mment  fairly  fully  upon 
the  bUl  since  I  think  it  offera  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  the  electric  uUllty  In- 
dustry as  weU  aa  to  the  concept  of  Just  how 
far  the  government  should  go  In  regulating 
utilities— whether  this  function  should  In- 
clude with  It  the  authority  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  management. 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  bill  apply 
to   aU    bulk   power   supply   systems   in    the 
United    States.    Bulk    power    systems    mean 
those  systems  having  facUlUes  for  the  gener- 
ation or  tTaTismission  of  power — this  includes 
Investor-owned    REA,    federal    systems    and 
the  like.  The  bill  would  give  PPC  authority  to 
set  up  regional  planning  conunlttees  and  to 
have  representation  on  the  same.  FPC  now 
has   authority   to  set  up   regional   adviscny 
committees  and  has  done  so — ^I  am  a  member 
of  the  Southeastern  Regional  Advisory  Com- 
mittee.  It    also   has   an    Industry   AdvtscH-y 
Committee,  but  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
they  recommended  this  bUl  without  consult- 
ing with  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee. 
The  bUl  worold  give  the  Oocnmlselon  even 
more  control   over   the   utility  systems   in- 
volved and  would  malce  «  a  party  to  the 
reaching  of  economic  and  engineering  de- 
cisions.   We   feel    very   strongly    that   under 
the  private  enterprise  system  extant  In  our 
country  that  these  are  best  made  at  local 
and    regional    levels    by    company    manage- 
ment  There   Is   already   considerable   delay 
In  tmplemenUng  any  decision.  These  delays 
are  due  to  financing  problems,  ahortagee  of 
equipment   and  related   matters.  If  PPC   Is 
given  authority  to  interject  Itself  Into  man- 
agement, the  delay  and  oomprconlslng  that 
would  result  would  deteriorate  rather  than 
Improve  reliability  of  systems. 

PundamenUUy.  there  Is  no  great  variance 
between  PPC  and  the  investor-owned  utility 
views  on  the  need  for  strong  interconnec- 
tions and  regional  ooordinatloo.  We  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  J^»C  in  this 
field  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  reeiilts 
clearly  Indicate  that  impressive  goals  have 
been  achieved  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
undw  the  prtndplee  Inherent  In  the  sys- 
tem under  which  we  have  operated  foe  years: 
regulation  by  PPC,  but  managed  by  the  In- 
vestor-owned corporation. 

I  think  it  Is  fairly  certain  to  assume  that 
the  June  6  blackout  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
Jersey-Maryland  Pool  triggered  the  TPC» 
introduction  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
that  PPC  survelUance  would  have  prevented 
this.  As  long  as  human  beings  and  eqiUptnent 
operate  systems,  there  are  bound  to  be  cer- 
tain failures.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they 
occur,  but.  In  view  of  the  tremendous  use 
otf  electricity  and  the  ooc^llcated  network 
of  transmission  lines,  that  they  have  oc- 
curred ao  seldom.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
blame  lies  tor  the  June  5  outage,  but  I  wiu 
point  out  to  you  the  very  dramatic  restora- 
tion of  service  that  did  take  place  under 
traumatic  conditions: 

1.  Ties  to  adjoining  pools  successfully  sup- 
plied emergency  power  flows. 

2.  Diie  to  unavoidable  delays  in  completion 
of  a  600  kv  transmission  line,  internal  PJM 
ties  were  not  strong  enough  to  miUntj^^T) 
stable  conditions  during  transient  redistribu- 
tion of  povrer  foUowlng  the  InlUal  outage. 
Nevertheless,  relay  and  protecUve  systems 
operated  according  to  plan. 

3.  Damage  to  power  system  facilities  was 
relatively  light  and  repairs  were  promptly 
made.  ' 

4.  Restoration  of  system  facUlaes  and  re- 
sumption of  service  was  orderly  and  prompt. 

One  basic  problem  of  the  utility  industry 
la  that  aa  long  aa  the  UghU  aic  burning  few 
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people  recognlM  the  good  aervlce  they  an 
getUng.  This  la  especlaUy  true  because  ot  our 
jwoord  of  reliability  and  the  safegYuuds  we 
have  set  up  against  outages  causing  failures 
^  Z^-!!;  S**^'*^  Brown.  Chief  Bnglneei^ 
or  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  testified 
before  a  Senate  Committee  on  June  S  that 
the  same  area  affected  by  the  June  6  outace 
lukd  experienced  over  the  last  10  year*  "more 
than  200"  equipment  faUures  In  which  gen- 
erators went  off  the  Une;  yet,  "onZj/  once  did 
any  customer  lose  service."  (Emphasis  added) 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the 
power  systems  involved  were  Interconnected 
and  coordinated. 

Tyts  record  c€  PollabiUty  o*  electric  power 
systems  In  this  country  Is  the  finest  in  the 
wwlCL  In  fact,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Oommlssloo  paid  tribute  to  this  In 
m»  letter  transmitting  the  propoMd  act  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  On  p.  2.  he  said 
"nw  electric  utility  industry,  aetlne  vtdun- 
t&niy,  has  made  substanttel  progress  to- 
ward  tiie  goals  of  adequate  lnteroann«sot*oii 
and  ooordlnaUon."  President  Johnson  noted 
In  his  message  on  consume  proteoUoo  that 
Much  of  this  irffort  Is  already  being  volun- 
tarily undertaken  by  Amerlca-s  great  elec- 
tric power  Industry." 

u^T^'  ^  believe  that  the  road  upon 
which  PPC  has  set  Itself  wUl  kMd  ultimate- 
ly  to  an  overall  single  national  planning  pool 
having  authority  to  make  maoa«emen,t  decl- 
^ons  regarding  local  utUity  matters  aU  over 
toe  United  States.  This  la  similar  to  the  way 
Qigland's  electric  systems  are  opes^ed-  and 
frankly,  this  has  been  rather  a  mess  Inchid- 
Ing  shortages  of  power  and  related  matten. 
The  utility  Industry  In  tbls  country  has 
•chleved  what  we  tbink  U  the  beat  record  ot 
•ny  group  of  utility  systems  and.  •«  the  same 
time,  has  continually  brought  down  the  av- 
eMLge  price  of  Its  product  or  kilowatt-hour— 
oesplte  of  the  continuing  rise  of  costs  at 
most  other  commodities. 

Equally  vital,  the  proposed  regulation,  al- 
though ostensibly  concerned  with  relUMUtr 
goes  much  farther.  It  would  require  the  \A'- 
cluslon— at  the  behest  of  PPO-ln  power 
pools  of  small  munlclpallUee,  RKA*  or  gov- 
ermnent-owned  systems  which  would  not 
properly  support  the  operation  o*  the  pool 
You  are  too  familiar  with  the  flnaadng^;^' 
operations  of  Investor-owned  vs.  puWldy- 
owned  systems  for  me  to  go  Into  any  d«taU« 
about  this.  The  Federal  Power  Oommlsslon 
has  expressed  concern  over  toe  ability  of 
these  small  systems  to  derive  ttie  eoonomie 
benefit  which  the  large  utillUes  make  avaU- 
able  to  most  power  pools. 

ThU  argument  is  untenable.  The  develop- 
ment and  planning  of  a  power  pool  is  n- 
ceedlngly  complex  and  Involves  extensive  ne- 
gouatlons  among  the  participants  to  resolve 
an  equitable  decision  of  benefits.  Obviously 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  can  force  a 
member  upon  a  pocrf,  but  the  benefits  and 
equalities  which  normally  arise  through  ne- 
gotiations wnr^e  missing.  PTC  now  has  con- 
to^  over  the  price  at  which  power  Is  sold 
through  these  systems  in  bulk  to  REA'a. 
municipalities  and  slmUar  entiUes  for  resale 
Surely,  they  can  thus  be  certain  that  the 
benefits  and  the  economies  are  available  to 
the  purchasing  systems. 

Most  of  the  government-financed  systems 

already   enjoy   tremendous   preferences low 

Interest  costs  on  money,  preference  taking  of 
power  from  federal  dams.  etc.  And  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  and  citizens  take  their  power  from 
Investor-owned  utUities.  Surely,  toey  should 
not  be  asked  to  bear  any  further  burden  of 
these  "preference"  customers — while  at  the 
same  time  the  "preference"  customers  can 
share  In  the  economies  of  the  large  power 
pools  by  the  purchase  of  power  under  prices 
regulated  by  FPC. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  been  so  prolix,  but 
I  feel  that  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  orderly  development  of  toe  utility 
systenM  of  toe  United  States  and  to  toe  con- 
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cept  of   free   management   under   reguUxted 
V8.  government  managemeniL  ^^ 

With  best  personal  regardB  and  all  gooa 
vlsbee,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours,  „„,,.»,  jr 

Abthub  M.  William,  jr. 


Captive  Nations  We«k 


SPEECH 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or   NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  9  years 
have  l^ssed  since  we  first  observed  Cap- 
SvrNaUons  Week  in  this  country.  Dur- 
SSeMh  of  those  9  years,  we  have  paused 
StekTsomber  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Seeing  black  shadow  of  Soviet  dlOaUj- 
shlD  has  enveloped  nearly  100  mimon 
S>Ple  who  yearn  for  f  reedomas  much 
aTwe  Manifestly  agamst  the  will  of  tne 
S^v^medTthe  countries  of  Eston  a.  Lat- 
liZ  uSuanla.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hukgary.  Ukraine,  and  others  have  dis- 
app^  from  the  political  map  as  free 
Sd  ^dependent  nations.  Under  over- 
Srtielming  force  their  free  governments 
have^ccumbed  to  tyranny.  Social  cul- 
tural.  poUtical.   and   economic   institu- 
tions   centuries    in    the    making     have 
crun^bled.  People  imbued  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
^y  have  been  isolated  from  the  free 
world  of  which  they  were  so  long  a  part 
^d  have  been  forced  to  Uve  under  the 
cruel  hand  of  dictatorship. 

None  of  this  has  changed  during  these 
last  9  years.  The  captive  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  remain  the  victims  of  the 
Kremlin's  brutal  aggression,  even  while 
Premier    Kosygin     comes     before    the 
United  Nations  with  crocodile  tears  to 
denounce  the  so-called  aggression  of  the 
tiny  State  of  Israe"  which  is  struggling 
for  its  very  existence.  Even  while  the 
Soviet  Union  rants  and  raves  about  U.S. 
aggression  In  Vietnam,  this  visible,  un- 
questionable evidence  of  her  own  mon- 
strous aggression  stands  clearly  before 
the  world.  And  she  makes  no  suggestion 
that  she  give  up  these  countries  con- 
quered and  occupied  illegally   and  by 
force. 

Shortly  after  the  Congress  passed  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959. 
I  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  I  envisioned  such  a  com- 
mittee as  one  which  would  study  the 
moral  and  legal  aspects  of  Soviet  control 
of  the  captive  nations,  gather  informa- 
tion about  conditions  existing  in  those 
nations,  and  come  up  with  constructive 
suggestions  aa  to  how  the  United  States 
can  help  the  people  of  these  countries, 
through  peaceful  processes,  regam  their 
national  and  Individual  freedom.  Such 
resolutions  were  Introduced  in  the  87th, 
88th.  and  89th  Congresses.  Again  In  this 
Congress,  I  have  introduced  this  resolii- 
tion  as  a  constructive  and  necessary  first 
step  in  bringing  the  freedom  we  still  seek 
to  the  people  of  these  unfortunate  na- 
tions. 
My  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 


not  become  lost  In  an  ocean  of  word^ 
during  these  annual  commemorations  of 
Captive  NatiMis  Week,  words  which  are 
well  Intentioned  but  which  quietly  fade 
away  when  the  Immediate  object  of  our 
concern  is  no  longer  Prominently  before 
us.  My  concern  is  tiiat  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world  be  kept  con- 
stantly before  us  and  that  action  be  tak- 
^ow  which  is  specifically  directed  to- 
ward finding  a  tenable  solution  to  the 
problem.  My  concern  is  that  the  people 
of  these  nations  know  that  we  are  not 
just  concerned  but  are  dedicated  to  as- 
sisting them  in  regaining  their  freedom. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  call  upon  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  make  1967  not  just  an- 
other year  in  which  we  commemorate  the 
subjugation  of  tiie  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the  world  but 
also  the  year  in  which  we  take  another 
positive  step  toward  helping  these  free- 
dom-starved people  lift  Uie  yoke  of  Com- 
munist  oppression.   The    enactment    of 
House  Resolution  100  is  one  positive  step 
we  can  take. 


The  grant*  to  the  Warrens  cover  travel 
costs  and  basic  daUy  expenses.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  the  course  of  his  official  travels,  meets 
with    bar-association    groups    lawyers    and 

^"^A^spokesman  for  the  State  Departments 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change said  that  organization  considers  It- 
self "fortimate"  When  a  Government  official 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  stature  U  willing  to 
represent  the  United  States  abroad. 


Wbat  Yoa  Got  and  Lost  in  the  Tariff 
Slashes 


My  25,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 
Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  his  lady  are  again 
abroad— again  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  again  behind  the  Iron  CurUin  for 
the  State  Department. 

The  constitutional  theory  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  into  three  separate 
branches  la  violated  when  the  Judiciary 
accepts  the  role  of  an  errand  boy  with 
the  State  Department,  which  comes 
under  the  executive  branch. 

One  thing  for  sure:  the  State  Depart- 
ment confirms,  by  its  appointment,  the 
attitude  of  an  overwhelming  number  of 
Americans  who  feel  Mr.  Warren's  image 
and  reputation  are  far  more  acceptable 
in  Communist  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Yugoslavia  than  In  the  United  States. 
We  may  well  wonder  what  new  Com- 
munist legal  theories  he  will  return  with 
this  time. 

I  include,  under  unanimous  consent, 
the  news  account  from  the  July  17  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  following  my  com- 
ments: 

WARRENS     ON     TOUR:     THIS    TIME     IN     EUROPE 

WASHiNOTON.-Chlef  Justice  and  Mrs  Earl 
Warren  are  abroad  once  more— at  public  ex- 

^^?he  Warrens  arrived  In  Warsaw.  Poland,  on 
July  4  for  S  brief  visit  under  the  ausplcles  of 
the  State  Department's  "American  specialist 
program.  Earlier,  they  made  short  stays  In 
Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia. 

A  State  Department  official  said  the  trip 
was  the  nfth  that  the  Chief  Justice  has  made 
for  the  program  in  the  past  12  years. 

Last  spring,  a  flurry  of  congressional  criti- 
cism arose  after  the  Warren's  visited  South 
i^^rlcWL  guests  of  the  State  Department. 
iSi  warren  was  listed  In  official  documents 
as  a  "welfare-service  volunteer,  and  tne 
State  Department  said  she  met  with  women  s 
groups  and  visited  hospitals. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  were  scalped,  skinned,  and 
quartered  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 
This  was  expected  by  those  of  us  who 
were  watching  the  proceedings. 

Claude  W.  Gifford,  economics  editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  has  prepared  an 
article  for  the  August  1967  issue  of  the 
Farm  Journal  which  well  analyzes  the 
situation. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

What  You  Got  and  Lost  in  the  Tarift 

Slashes 

(By  Claude  W.  Gifford) 

Just  how  you  came  out  In  the  greatest 
tariff  reductions  in  our  history  la  now  be- 
coming clearer  since  the  signing  of  the  Ken- 
nedy  Round  agreements  on  June  30. 

US  farmers  got  a  businesslike  exchange 
of    tariff    cute   with    Great   Britain,   Canada 

^'^But^^'the  face-off  with  the  European 
common  Market  U.S.  farmers  were  scalped, 
skinned  and  quartered.  

soybeans,  tobacco,  tallow  and  some  fruiu 
iir«  ttie  IT  S  farm  commodltiea  that  gained 
"ne  most  in  t^exchange.  Those  that  lost 
the  most  were  feed  grains,  tomatoee,  imb^ 
cotton,  pork  and  cheese-wlth  lesser  harm 
to  scattered  other  commodities 

Poultry,  which  had  hoped  to  come  out  a 
winner,  got  very  Uttle. 

Wheat  which  our  government  has  »iaU^ 
as  getting  great  gains,   came  up  with  pre- 

''"ii^t'^l^^i  at  how  your  own  products  fared 
In  the  malor  deals: 

The  United  Kingdom  cut  duties  mainly  on 
soybeans,  variety  meats,  canned  fruit  and 
raLlns.  Our  main  cuts  were  on  their  Itoe 
Juice,  marmalade  and  mustard.  The  cu» 
averaged  about  SC-. .  As  with  the  other  cu« 
tnthi Kennedy  Round,  they'll  be  spread  over 

"^•^JTave'These  main  cuts  to  Europe, 
countries  outside  the  Common  Market. 
IwiL  and  Grtiyere  cheese  from  Sw.tzerland^ 
prepared  meats,  grass  seed,  sausage  and  ^me 
cheese  from  Denmark.  We  agreed  notto  «l« 
the  tariff  in  the  future  on  olives  from  Spam 
and  canned  hams  from  Europe. 

We  eot  cuts  in  return  on  fresh  lemoM^ 
raisins    canned  cocktall-and  a  "freeze    on 

tobacco  tariffs.  ,.„-,  ii« 

Japan  cut  the  duty  on  soybeans  fr"""  "* 
dow^  to  6% .  The  Japanese  also  made  cut^^ 
the  tariffs  on  our  safflower  seed^  almonc^ 
lard,  tallow  and  turkeys.  Our  main  cuts  we« 
on  their  canned  mandarin  oranges  cann« 
white  peaches,  dried  mushrooms,  frog  «=»= 
and  sesame  oil.  ^^ 

We  exchanged  numerous  cuts  ^''^^  '^^^j 
We  cut  tariffs  on  Canadian  carrots,  niapi 


fymp  and  sugar,  blueberries,  grapes,  berry 
jams,  apple  and  pe»r  Juice,  mill  byproducts, 
mustard  seed,   fresh  apples,  h*y  sad  other 

less  Important  products. 

Our  major  deals  with  South  American 
countries  lowered  the  gate  on  canned  corned 
beef,  fresh  pears  and  some  wool  from  Argen- 
tina; on  canned  beef  sausage  from  Uruguay; 
winter  peaches  and  melons  from  Chile. 

Our  cotton  growers  are  hurt  more  than 
they  are  helped.  It  bolls  down  to  this:  We 
gave  up  bigger  cuts  on  textile  Imports  than 
we  got.  Our  main  foreign  suppliers  are  India, 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong.  Japan,  no  cotton 
raiser  herself,  gets  two  bales  out  of  three  of 
her  raw  cotton  from  countries  other  than 
the  U.S.  Hong  Kong  gets  four  out  of  five  bales 
elsewhere.  The  textUes  they  ship  here  dis- 
place U.S.  cotton. 

We  keep  a  world  textile  agreement  that 
has  let  textile  imports  Into  this  country  soar 
in  the  last  few  years. 

We  cut  the  duty  on  lambs  from  $3.50  per 
cwt.  to  $1.70.  New  Zealand  Is  our  main 
supplier — about  $2  million  worth  a  year. 

We  made  major  cuts  in  tropical  products 
as  a  good-will  gesture  to  the  emerging  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  tropical  products 
that  will  come  In  more  easily  are  such  things 
as  bananas,  coconut,  cashews,  Brazil  nuts, 
cocoa  butter,  vanilla  beans,  castor  oil,  win- 
ter melons,  sesame  seed,  and  a  number  of 
others. 

We  didn't  demand  anything  in  return 
from  these  countries. 

Our  biggest  cuts  on  Common  Market 
products  were  on  canned  tomatoes,  tomato 
paste  and  sauce,  Roquefort  cheese,  sheep's 
mUk  cheese,  apple  and  pear  Juice,  fruit  Juice, 
feathers  and  down,  hops,  flax,  bristles, 
starch,  pistachio  nuts,  champagne,  ver- 
mouth, oriental  tobacco,  chicory,  biUbe, 
cocoa  and  some  animal  feeds.  We  cut  or 
froee  tariffs  on  about  BO  farm  products 
where  the  Common  Market  is  o\ir  main 
supplier. 

The  main  cuts  that  we  got  from  them 
were  on  otir  tobacco,  tallow,  offal  and  dried 
peas  and  beans.  The  biggest  Item  by  far  U 
tobacco  where  they  cut  the  duty  12>^% — 
itin,  Rhodeslan  tobacco  has  a  smaller  tartlT 
The  big  thing  Is  what  we  didn't  get  from 
the  Common  Market.  We  got  nothing  on 
poultry  and  rice;  very  little  on  fruit.  The 
whole  thing  was  a  disappointment. 

The  Common  Market  has  built  a  big  wall 
to  keep  out  U.S.  farm  goods.  They  did  it  with 
a  vmriable  duty  tariff — the  worst  kind  It 
»«nt  a  fixed  tariff  of.  say,  lOt  a  bushel  on 
wheat  where  you  can  trade  cuts:  "You  come 
ioma  a  nickel  on  wheat  and  well  knock  2% 
«t  our  tariffs  on  wire." 

Instead,  they  rammed  their  farm  prices 
way  up  and  said,  in  effect:  The  tariff  wlU 
wry  with  the  difference  between  your  prices 
and  our  prices  no  mater  what  they  are. 

Tou  can't  leap-frog  over  that  kind  of 
win  by  growing  something  more  efflclenUy 
MM  they  do.  We  are  locked  out  at  their 
pleasure. 

u\^*^  °^  ^™^'  ™AHily-  The  Common 
***rt  has   been  a   big   grain    buyer.    Now 

S!^.*?^  '"°''*''  **"y  1««8  °t  their  needs, 
wt  dWn  t  even  get  a  guarantee  that  they'll 
^  K  much  grain  a  year— such  as  we  guar- 
Mtee  other  nations,  that  we'll  take  a  fixed 
•aount  of  meat.  Including  a  share  of  the 
»wrei  of  our  meat  consumption.  We  talked 
«wut  gettmg  such  a  guarantee  for  our  grain 
toftirc^;  but  we  didn't  get  It. 

Bw  the  Common  Market  is  talking  about 
"«a8  their  grain  prices  even  higher-whlch 
WU  Jack  up  the  varUble  tariff.  If  they  do  It, 
»*  wui  stimulate  even  greater  grain  output 
"«.  dry  up  our  ouUets  more.  We  didn't  get 
"«n  to  freeze  the  target  prices. 
^«  did  we  get  out  otf  It  to  offset  the 
^»»a«i  Market  deal?  There  has  been  a  lot 
H^J^^^  getting  U.S.  farmers  a  2U 
Z?  minimum  wheat  price.  But  when  the 
JTf^^red  on  June  80,  what  we  really 
-~  "•  an  agreement  that  exnortem  wo,im 
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get  together  and  "talk  It  avtf  if  prices  got 
near  the  minimum.  So  actu&Uy  we  got  no 
guaranteed  floor  price. 

We  also  came  home  from  Geneva  with  tbe 
Idea  the  Oommon  Market  Is  going  to  i^tch 
In  with  one  million  tons  oC  food  aid  ywuly 
for  the  hungry  world.  It's  argued  that  this 
woiUd  open  up  a  larger  commercial  market 
for  our  grain.  But  there's  no  teeth  to  the 
agreement  to  assure  that  they  wUl  put  up 
this  much  aid.  And  there's  no  telltog  how 
much  of  It  would  merely  come  from  extra 
production  stimulated  by  those  high  vari- 
able tariffs. 


The  Hope  for  the  Fatore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  larger  gatherings 
during  the  Captive  Nations  Week  just 
past  was  held  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  at  St. 
Therese's  Park  last  Sunday,  in  celebra- 
tion of  Wisconsin's  Lithuanian  Day.  Our 
coUeague  who  represents  that  congres- 
sional district.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  de- 
livered the  main  address  at  the  park, 
and  the  text  of  his  speech  was  very  well 
received.  I  would  like  to  place  Congress- 
man's ScHADEBERc's  remarks  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  we  may  all 
benefit  from  them : 

The  Hope  for  the  PurxniK 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  Invitation  you  have  extended  to 
me  to  share  vrtth  you  this  occasion  which 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  renew  friend- 
ships and  to  touch  base  again  with  that 
segment  of  the  people  of  the  First  IMstrtct 
who  through  their  own  intimate  experiences 
and  those  of  loved  ones  have  vrttness  to  make 
and  a  unique  contribution  to  make  to  our 
great  land  as  we  speak  on  behalf  of  freedom 
and  Its  extension  to  all  In  the  worid. 

I'm  sure  that  many  of  you  here  today  of 
Lithuanian  birth  or  descent  are  familiar 
with  the  little  prayer  book  entitled  "Mary 
Save  Us."  For  those  of  you  who  are  un- 
familiar  with  it.  It  Is  a  small  booklet  of 
prayers  written  by  four  young  Uthuanlan 
girls  who  were  prisoners  in  Northern  Siberia 
The  booklet  was  smuggled  out  erf  Russia' 
ta^nslated  and  printed  here  In  the  Umted 
States.  The  prayers  teU  us  a  sad  tale  of  four 
young  people  far  away  from  their  homeland 
who  ask  God's  blessing  on  their  families  and 
theh-  nation  and  for  mercy  for  their  captors 
Where  these  young  ladles  are  today  we  do 
'\°,i  ''V°''- We  do  not  even  know  if  they  are 
BtlU  alive  for  the  booklet  U  dated  1953 

SlmUar  cases  are  known  to  many  of  you 
here  today.  When  one  reads  reports  of  the 
«?^.  ^S^****  ""l  Coiwnunlst  Aggression 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  which 
v^ere  Issued  In  1954.  one's  imagination  Is 
staggered  by  the  brutality  Inflicted  on  vast 
numbers  of  human  beings  by  the  Communist 
aggressors. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  today  to  talk 
about  tragedy  or  to  tell  you  what  you  already 
know.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  Instill  hope  by 
recommending  specific  courses  of  action 
The  cause  of  returning  to  the  victims  of 
Communist  enslavement  their  Ood-glven 
rights  Is  a  moral  and  Just  cause  and  U  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  our  persevering  efforts 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  year  Is  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Al- 
ready a  concerted  propaganda  drive  Is  under 
way  from  Moscow  to  tell  the  world  of  Its 
irults  and  beneflta  to  mankind  of  the  Octo- 


ber Revolution  of  1»17.  Two  major  state- 
ments, one  on  January  4  and  the  other  on 
June  26.  have  been  Issued  by  liie  Central 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  extoUlng  the  great 
gains  to  humanity  of  the  60  years  of  Com- 
munist progress.  Usten  to  this  excerpt  from 
the  June  25  statement : 

"The  strength  of  communism  Is  inexhaustl- 
ble.  on  Its  side  Is  the  truth  of  life  Only  com- 
munism can  solve  the  fundamental  problems 
of  social  development,  deliver  mankind  from 
oppression  and  exploltaUon,  from  hunger 
and  poverty,  from  mUlUrism  and  war  and 
establish  on  our  planet  democracy,  peace  and 
friendship  between  peoples,  a  life  that  Is  to 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  man." 

Propaganda  you  say.  Certainly.  But  the 
danger  Is  In  dismissing  the  determination 
and  dedication  contained  In  this  passage  to 
eventually  bring  about  a  worid  wide  Com- 
munist society.  One  newspaper  editorial 
f^""^''""^  °°  *^*»  ''^e  25  statement  of 
the  CPSU.  classified  the  various  references 
to  the  doom  of  capitalism  and  U.8.  criminal 
aggression  in  Vietnam  as  Just  hackneyed 
propaganda.  The  editorial  then  went  on  to 
conclude  that,  under  certain  condlOons 
there  may  possibly  be  a  chance  for  continued 
peaceful  co-existence.  Just  as  In  the  case  of 
the  excerpt  I  Just  quoted,  there  are  other 
statements  In  the  June  25  document  which 
tell  the  free  world  that  there  Is  only  one 
way.  only  one  solution,  and  that  Is  an  In- 
ternational Communist  society.  Yet  some  edi- 
torial writers,  like  the  one  Just  referred  to 
do  not  choose  to  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  are  serious. 

Here  Is  where  friends  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples can  plan  an  Important  role  to  this  Im- 
portant  year.  Their  experiences  and  those 
or  their  friends  and  relatives  under  Com- 
munist aggression  can  help  dispel  and  neu- 
+J^  ^J^f  avalanche  of  propaganda  which 
the  Soviets  will  be  chumtog  out  this  year. 
Letters  to  the  editors'  columns  of  local  news- 
papers can  recount  the  first-hand  expert- 
ences  of  life  under  CtHnmunlsm.  They^n 
demonstrate  for  the  uninformed  and  mls- 
nformed  in  this  country  what  the  true 
legacies  of  the  October  Revolution  and  the 

^^*,  *^J^f"  *^y  *"  ■^«'»  «>e  Soviets 
mention  their  success  In  delivering  mankind 
from  oppression  and  exploitation,  the  brutal 
mith  of  Soviet  oppression  can  be  refuted 
Kvery  Inhuman  excess  committed  by  the 
eaders  of  Communist  governments  Is  a  true 
legacy  stemming  from  the  October  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution.  Imagine  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial which  Is  available  for  this  Important 
year:  Soviet  colonization  and  Imperialism- 
terror  as  an  instrument  of  Conununist  policv' 
famine  and  hunger;  deportation;  the  slav^ 
status  of  labw;  the  right  to  vote;  their  fail- 
ure to  keep  their  word— deliberate  breakln«r 
of  their  treaty  obligations  vrith  other  nations- 
their  persecution  of  religion.  Tlie  materul 
Is  almost  inexhaustible. 

Then  too  organizations  can  pass  resolu- 
tions and  Issue  statements  concerning  the 
true  legacies  of  the  Revolution,  for  toe  vari- 
ous press  media  and  for  their  elected  officials 
whether  local,  state  or  national.  The  voices  of 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  captive  peoples 
can  be  extremely  valuable  this  year  because 
they  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  the 
true  nature  of  the  Communist  menace  How 
much  more  effective  Is  the  actual  suffering 
of  one  vlctUn  of  Commumsm  In  contrast 
to  t;he  views  of  some  scholar  lacking  prac- 
tical experience  who  claims  that  the  CtMn- 
munlsts  are  mellovrtng  while  mlUlons  of 
human  beings  continue  to  languish  In  Com- 
munist chains? 

You  might  ask,  "O.  what's  the  use?  Didn't 
those  In  the  free  world  see  the  butchery  of 
Budapest  in  1958  on  film.  In  magazines  and 
newspapers  Haven't  Congressional  oommlt- 
^?-.?",^.  '^  ""*  tragedies  of  the  Katyn 
Forest.  Vinnitsa,  the  Korean  atrocities?  Th«»e 
are  a  matter  of  record  for  all  to  see  and 
If  they  wanted  to  believe  It  they  would 

I  certainly  can't  blame  you  If  you  ue  so 
disheartened,  for  It  would  seem  that  many 
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haye  forgotten  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
?ear..  Let  me  ^igget  that  the  Commun^t 
practice  the  same  policies  the  Nari  dld-T*U 
a  lie  often  enoxigh  and  the  people  wUl  he- 
Ueve  It.  Lefs  you  and  me  tell  the  txuth  often 
enough— repe^Jt  It  and  repeat  "Ji^^L"?* 
people  belleyTlt  for  what  It  l^The  Truth. 
Let  me  briefly  relate  a  caae  which  I  recently 
learned  about  In  which  hope  and  persistent 
action  did  pay  off  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  8.  19M.  car- 
ried an  exclusive  report  on  prlsonersof  war 
m  the  soviet  union  entitled.  "250.000  StUl 
in  Red  Slave  Camps."  The  article  recounted 
a  campaign  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
both  the  Polish  and  Soviet  regimes  to  return 
to  their  homeland  thousands  of  Poles  exiled 
to  the  soviet  Union  during  and  after  World 
war  II.  Approximately  4,000  questionnaires 
were  sent  to  German  prisoners  o^  '"L^^° 
were  retvuTied  to  Germany  from  the  US.S.R. 
when  Chancellor  Adenauer  told  the  Soviets 
that  normal  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  West  Germany  were  Impossible 
untU  the  Gennan  p.o.w.'s  were  returned  from 

^R^o^wEurope,  through  the  question- 
naires, received  the  names  of  prisoners  from 
countries  all  over  the  world  "ho  were  sUll 
languishing  In  Soviet  camps.  The  PoU^ 
EttvLlon  then  Initiated  l>«-o»«»«:a«*^ ,  F^*??°" 
land  giving  the  names  of  Poles  still  being 
held'  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  you  may  sur- 
mise the  PoUsh  Government  at  first  Ignorea 
the  broadcasts,  for  up  until  that  time  the 
oartv  line  had  always  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  no  more  PoUsh  prisoners  of  war. 
More  and  more  Polish  clUzens  began  to  ques- 
tion the  communist  officials  about  the  vaUd- 
ity  of  the  charges.  Even  Russian  soldiers, 
observers  and  advisers,  then  stationed  In 
Poland  in  great  numbers,  were  asked  about 

the  charges.  

Finally  in  October  1»55  Radio  Warsaw  re- 
ferred to  a  certain  number  of  repatriates 
from  Russia,  and  a  few  weeks  later  stated 
that  "Poles  have  been  returning  from  the 
U.S.SJI.  for  several  months  now."  In  addi- 
tion, the  station  added: 

•We  are  certain  that  the  n\miber  of  re- 
turnees  will   increase  in   the  near   future. 

The  persistent  action  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
finally  began  to  show  results.  By  the  end  of 
1955.  a  total  of  6.429  Poles  "ere  repatriated^ 
The  next  year  the  figure  Jumped  to  30.788 
and  in  1967  to  a  record  93,872. 

Nor  was  this  the  end  of  the  repatriation. 
In   1958—13  years  after  the' war  ended— 
85866  Poles  were  returned  from  Soviet  de- 
tention, and  in  1969,  28.400  more. 

While  the  results  of  this  venture  were 
certainly  encouraging.  Radio  Free  Europe  be- 
lieved that  many  more  Poles  were  still  being 
held  in  Soviet  camps,  even  though  the  Polish 
government  had  stated  that  the  repatriation 
had  been  completed. 

Radio  Free  Europe  went  beck  to  work 
again  In  1959  they  again  began  assembling 
information  on  Polish  p.o.w.'s  stlU  In  Soviet 
camps.  Finally.  In  February,  1966.  the 
Polish  Division  Radio  Free  Europe  deter- 
mined that  there  was  sufBclent  information 
to  begin  broadcasting  again.  According  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  article,  at  the  last  count 
forty  broadcasts  had  been  made  without 
any  recognition  from  the  Polish  Government. 
Although  this  case  is  by  no  means  closed, 
and  I  intend  to  pursue  it  further,  the  num- 
ber of  Poles  returned  by  the  fine  efforts  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  demonstrate  what  results 
can  be  achieved  In  the  face  of  a  discourag- 
ing situation. 

According  to  data  assembled  by  Radio  Free 
Europe  also  Included  among  the  Inmates  of 
the  Soviet  camps  are  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Germans,  Russians.  Latvians.  Lithuanians. 
Estonians,  Ukrainians,  Finns,  Jews.  Bul- 
garUna.  Rumanians,  and  Kulmuks.  The  fate 
of  these  peoples  Is  certainly  ?i  matter  of  great 
concern  at  any  time,  but  especially  during 
this  60th  Anniversary  year  of  the  October 
Revolution  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  claim- 
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lag  credit  for  eo  many  benefits  to  mankind. 
This  case  is  of  special  Interest  to  me  be- 
cause in  1964  I  submitted  legislation,  along 
with  other  members  of  Congress,  whi^ 
would  instruct  ovir  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  seek  to  place  on  the  agenda  of  the 
U  Jf  for  consideration  the  issue  of  seU-deter- 
nunatlon  for  the  Captive  Nation*,  including 
mainland  China  and  Cuba.  Part  of  thU  legis- 
lation sought  to  return  to  their  retjjectlve 
homelands  all  political  prisoners  and  exiles 
now  m  slave  labor  and  prison  camps.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  legislation  gathered  dust  and  - 
was  never  considered.  This  year  I  have  again 
proposed  slmUar  legislation  and  I  ^uil?  In- 
tend to  do  whatever  I  can  to  correct  this 
basic  error  In  our  policy  toward  the  captive 

^ou^would  be  Justified  in  asking  yourself 
what  possible  reason  Is  there  for  not  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  world  through 
the  United  Nations  the  moral  right  of  the 
captive  peoples  of  self-determination  and 
freedom?  When  It  Is  considered  that  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  to  protect  the 
cherished  principles  of  self-determination 
and  individual  freedoms,  your  question  would 
be  fully  Justified. 

Also  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  the  brutal  regime 
of  Red  Chin*  to  the  U.N.  has  been  on  the 
U  N  agenda  •  number  of  times  over  the  past 
few  years  why  should  not  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  at  least  Insist  on  the  considera- 
tion of  freedom  for  the  capUve  peoplea.  who 
have  suffered  so  much  in  the  last  fifty  years? 
I  cannot  answer  for  all  of  the  free  nations 
m  the  U.N.,  but  the  United  States  has  given 
an  answer  as  to  why  we  have  not  us«l  our 
influence  to  have  this  issue  discussed.  Here  is 
the  answer  given  by  the  State  Depwtment 
to  another  Member  of  Congress  who  nad  in- 
troduced this  legislation  and  who  had  asked 
for  State's  views  on  the  merit  of  this  pro- 

^*°^ere  U  what  the  State  Department  said : 

"The  Department  of  State  believes  that  In 
the  United  Nations  Soviet  imperialism  U 
most  effectlfely  exposed  by  timely  and  per- 
tinent statements  that  relate  Soviet  im- 
perialistic activities  to  a  concrete  Issue  being 
discussed  before  a  major  United  Nattons 
forum.  United  States  representatives  have 
delivered  forceful  and  detailed  attacks  on 
Soviet  imperialism  during  debates  on  the 
general  question  of  colonialism.  On  numbers 
of  occasions  they  have  also  called  attention 
to  Soviet  imperial  practice  by  Unking  a  spe- 
cific Soviet  act  w  policy  of  repression  with 
an  individual  item  being  discussed  before  a 
United  Nations  body."  »„.„♦ 

I  continue  to  quote  the  State  Department 

statement:  tt„.»«h 

"The  essential  problem  facing  the  United 
States  is  to  adapt  existing  capabilities  most 
realistically  and  effectively  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  opposing  and 
combatting  Soviet  Imperialism.  The  proposed 
resolution.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  would  not  further  this  ob- 

^^emovlng  the  meantagless  dlploinatlc 
verbiage  in  the  statement  translated  It 
means  simply  this-the  State  Department 
does  not  intend  to  recognize  the  danger  of 
these  Soviet  Colonial  policies  which  prevent 
the  extension  much  less  the  preservation  of 
freedom  la  the  world. 

If  the  State  Department  has  delivered,  as 
It  says  "forceful"  and  "detailed"  attacks  on 
soviet  imperialism,  theee  attacks  have  been 
State's  best  kept  secrets.  When  was  the  last 
time  you  heard  or  read  of  a  U.S.  attack  in 
the  U  N  on  the  enslavement  of  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania or  Estonia?  Do  you  remember  the  last 
time  we  deplored  and  called  to  world  atten- 
tion in  the  U.N.  the  deprivation  of  human 
rights  m  Russia,  Hungary  or  In  Bulgaria? 

But  I'm  sure  you  remember  that  last  year, 
as  In  years  gone  by,  the  subject  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U  J<.  made  head- 
lines in  our  newspapers  and  on  o\u  tele- 
vision newscasts. 


The  case  of  our  policy  toward  Rhodesia  U 
another  good  case  in  point.  The  United  States 
nas  Joined  other  nations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions in  imposing  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  be- 
cause the  right  to  vote  in  that  country  U 
not  extended  to  all  its  citizens.  Our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  has  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  Rhodesia .  there  is  definitely  a 
moral  Issue  Involved.  Without  going  into  the 
merit  of  the  Rhodeslan  issue,  I  am  compelled 
to  ask  what  has  become  of  the  moral  Issue 
in  the  case  of  the  capUve  nations  In  which 
■  there  are  no  free  elections  at  all? 

When  we  consider  the  tragic  inconsisten- 
cies of  our  foreign  policy  In  relation  to  the 
nations  under  Communism,  we  cannot  blame 
anyone  for  despairing  of  Just  treatment  for 
Communism's  victims. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  have  come 
here  today  to  recommend  positive  courses 
of  action  and  not  to  sow  seeds  of  despair. 
In  the  field  of  positive  action  we  might  weU 
take  a  cue  from  the  Communists  themselves 
in  their  use  oT  political  action  to  bring 
about  a  predetermined  goal. 

Their  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  provides  a 
prime  example  of  the  use  of  popular  opinion 
and  action  to  bring  about  the  comparatively 
peaceful  fall  of  a  free  world  government.  I'm 
sure  some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  docu- 
ment of  Jan  Kozak,  the  historian  of  the 
CommunUt  Party  of  Czechoslovakia,  which 
details  how  the  Czech  parliament  was  manip- 
ulated to  play  an  important  role  In  the 
downfall  of  the  Czech  nation.  This  document 
was  reproduced  by  a  House  Committee 
(HUAC)  and  was  entitled  "The  New  Role 
of  National  Legislative  Bodies  In  the  Com- 
munist Conspiracy." 

The  principle  of  coordinated  action  from 
"above",  that  is  from  the  parliament  or  leg- 
islative body,  coupled  with  the  pressure  from 
"below."  that  Is  through  the  use  of  popular 
protests  by  means  of  fronts  and  clever  pro- 
paganda, combined  to  help  topple  the  Czech 
government.  The  CommunUta  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia carried  out  a  principle  expounded  by 
V.  I.  Lenin  as  early  as  1906. 
Here  is  what  Lenin  said : 
"To  restrict,  as  a  principle,  revolutionary 
actions  to  pressure  from  below  and  to  forego 
pressure  from  above,  is  anarchism." 

Kozak  elaborated  on  Lenin's  principle  in 
these  words: 
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"A  preliminary  condition  for  carrying  out 
fundamental  social  changes  and  for  making 
it  possible  that  parllBtment  be  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  transforming  a  capltalW 
society.  Into  a  socialist  one.  Is  (a)  to  fight  for 
a  firm  parliamentary  majMlty  which  would 
ensure:  and  develop  a  strong  pressure  from 
"above."  and  (b)  to  see  to  It  that  thU  flnn 
parliamentary  majority  should  rely  on  the 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  broad  working 
masses  exerting  pressure  'from  below.' " 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating revolution  or  the  use  of  devious  mean* 
to  gain  an  end.  But  I  am  sure  that  you  can 
see  the  application  of  the  "above"  and  "^ 
low"  principle  as  It  might  be  used  here  In  th» 
United  States.  Activity  from  alx>ve  oonslsti 
primarily  in  spelling  out  16  definite  terms  » 
particular  Issue  and  implementing  it  wltn 
definite  proposals  or  legislation.  This  is  th« 
specific  vehicle  around  which  the  clUzenB,  tM 
below  group,  can  rally  around.  It  Is  then  up 
to  them  to  make  their  wishes  known  to  th« 
"above"  faction  and  to  strive  to  encourag* 
others  to  do  the  same.  It  Is  necessary  for  in- 
dividual cltiiena  to  inform  their  slsten,  »m 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts  of  the  need  tor 
cooperative  action.  As  stated  before,  letter*  » 
the  editors  of  newspapers,  if  published,  c« 
alert  the  local  readers  to  the  existence  of  sucn 
legislation  and  the  need  for  vridespread  (up- 
port. 

In  those  organizations  In  which  resoluUMi 
on  current  Issues  are  permitted,  resoluUooi 
of  support  enhance  the  cause  by  putting 
Whole  bodies  on  record  as  being  In  agreemew 
Letters  to  your  representatives,  local,  iW* 
and  national,  help  such  officials  to  learn  w» 


■entimenta    and    wishes    of    their    eonstitu- 
anclee. 

By  theee  legltinuite  means,  a  legitimate 
Issue  Is  supported  In  a  real  and  active  fashion. 

In  the  case  of  self-determination  for  the 
Captive  Nations,  the  Assembly  ot  Captive 
Nations  In  New  York  City  has,  for  a  ntimber 
of  years,  been  recommending  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  agenda  to  bring  the  plight 
of  the  enslaved  peoples  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world.  As  I  have  Just  previously 
stated,  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
bad  Implemented  this  recommendation  by 
drawing  up  and  submitting  concrete  legisla- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  in 
1964  was  a  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Tet.  how  many  voters  outside  of  the 
friends  of  the  Captive  peoples  even  knew 
this  legislation  had  been  proposed?  How 
many  citizens  would  have  been  happy  to 
endorse  It  and  work  actively  In  its  behalf? 

In  another  year  we  will  again  be  In  the 
midst  of  a  presidential  election.  Tou  will 
again  be  asked  to  make  a  selection  of  the 
beet  candidate  to  run  this  country  tor  an- 
other four  years.  What  will  be  your  criteria 
for  making  your  choice  of  the  most  suitable 
candidate  for  such  an  all-Important  posi- 
tion? Will  a  true  concern  for  the  captive  jjeo- 
plee  be  one  of  your  standards  in  making 
your  selection?  It  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
making  Inquiries.  It  is  not  a  day  too  early 
to  begin  writing  letters  to  those  who  might 
possibly  be  candidates. 

At  this  point  I  should  Uke  to  mention  one 
definite  obstacle  to  individual  action.  In  & 
country  In  which  the  population  is  ap- 
proaching 200  million,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  ask  Just  how  effective  is  his  little  effort, 
or  his  individual  letter  to  an  official.  WeU. 
u  you  know,  a  congressman's  main  contact 
vlth  his  constituents  is  through  the  maU. 
Each  day  thousands  of  letters  arrive  on 
Capitol  HUl.  bringing  messages  to  Members 
Q(  Congress  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  letters  ask  for  help  in  solving  a  per- 
nnsl  problem;  others  state  their  position 
on  specific  legislation;  while  stUl  others  pro- 
vide Information  which  in  some  cases  proves 
useful  to  tiielr  representative.  In  each  of 
tbese  cases  the  correspondent  believes  that 
his  or  her  problems  or  views  are  worthy  of 
ooDsideratlon. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  cltl- 
sen  who  believes  that  hie  little  letter  or  effort 
doesn't  count.  He  can  hardly  blame  the  next- 
door  neighbor  who  believes  the  same  way. 
And  neither  of  them  can  ridicule  the  third 
neighbor  for  holding  the  same  view.  Multiply 
this  Indifference  over  and  over  and  the  re- 
•olt  Is  apathy. 

Again  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  blame  you 
Jf  you  have  becMne  discouraged  at  the  little 
progress  made  In  extending  the  areas  of  free- 
ton  to  those  now  under  Communist  domi- 
nation. But.  beUeve  me.  you  are  not  alone. 
TtXt,  for  instance,  veterans  organizations. 
Although  I  haven't  taken  a  survey  of  aU  such 
organizations,  I  know  that  the  American 
I^oo  In  which  I  served  for  many  years  as 
^st  Chaplain.  County  and  District  Chap- 
Isln  and  Department  Chaplain  of  the  State 
«  Wisconsin  in  1967-1958.  the  Veterans  of 
'owlgn  Wars,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member 
•ad  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
Psssed  resolutions  at  their  national  conven- 
ttooi  last  year  supporting  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. These  three  organizations  alone  have 
»  membership  of  nearly  four  miUion  AmeH- 
««  citizens.  Let  me  read  to  you  part  of  the 
Ajnalcan  Legion  resolution  on  the  subject 
■  united  Nations.  Relationship  to  Captive 
"Sttons.  This  resolution  was  passed  at  the 
•nausi  convention  of  the  American  Legion 
n>  Wsshlngton,  D.C.  last  year. 

n»*  resolving  clause  of  the  resolution 
iMoi: 

T>*olved,  by  tbe  American  Legion  In  Na- 
wBM  Convention  assembled  in  Washington 
"C,  August  30-September  1,  19«8,  that  the 
•■■Kto  Legion  urges  the  President  of  tbe 


United  States  to  Instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations  to  demand,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  that  the  Umted  Na- 
tions enlorce  Its  Charter  provisions  regarding 
self-determination  of  all  peoples,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  controlUng  power  in 
world  communism,  be  called  upon  to  with- 
draw all  of  its  troop>s,  agents,  ooloniallsts  and 
other  controls  from  the  Captive  Nations,  and 
to  return  to  their  respective  homelands  all 
politloal  prisoners  and  exiles  now  In  slave 
and  prison  camps  within  the  U.S.S-R." 

So  you  see  that  the  fate  of  the  Captive 
Nations  has  not  been  forgotten,  I'm  stire 
there  are  other  organizations  which  are  con- 
cerned about  this  issue  and  have  so  stated 
in  their  organizational  statements.  Here 
alone  is  a  huge  bloc  of  American  citizens 
which  oan  be  counted  on  for  help  in  work- 
ing for  the  eventtial  release  of  the  victims 
of  Communist  aggression.  In  turn,  friends  of 
the  captive  peoples  can  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  poUclee  of  organizations,  such  as 
the  veterans  groups,  and  help  them  In  what- 
ever ways  possible. 

Another  Ultistration  of  the  policies  of 
freedom  which  are  supported  by  most  vet- 
erans organizations  is  Resolution  14  passed 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  their 
1966  national  convention  In  New  York  City. 
The  resolution  concerned  resisting  commu- 
nism and  assisting  our  loyal  allies  in  restor- 
ing freedom.  Resolution  14  consisted  of  21 
recommendations  to  carry  out  this  policy. 
Here  Is  a  sampling 

1    Full  support  of  Captive  Nations  Week 

2.  Oarry  out  whatever  measures  are  neces- 
sary to  win  in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  Aid  to  those  who  have  refused  to  be- 
come Communist  slaves  in  their  own  coun- 
try and  have  become  refugees  from  Red  op- 
pression, and  encouraging  restoration  of 
freedom  In  their  homelands  by  UJ3.  recogni- 
tion of  the  free  governments  In  exile. 

4.  Oppose  all  forms  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  financial  assistance  that  will  strengthen 
Communist  nations. 

6.  Oppose  any  form  of  diplomatic  recog- 
nition of  Red  China  or  Red  Cuba. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  VJ.W.  offered  last  year  at 
their  national  convention  to  combat  the 
global  aggression  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  regardless  of  the 
nimiber  of  bills  and  resolutions  or  the  vari- 
ous strategies  which  are  devised  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  captive  peoples,  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  American  people  wlU  be  tbe 
determinant  of  victory  or  defeat.  I  fully 
realize  that  for  you  here  today,  who  are 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  brutaUty  of 
Communism,  the  reUance  on  Divine  assist- 
ance U  of  prime  importance.  When  the  pro- 
tection of  one's  country  and  perhaps  one's 
family  have  been  taken  from  him.  the  only 
alternatives  are  usually  recourse  to  the 
Divine  Protector — or  despair. 

How  a  strong  reUglous  faith  serves  as  an 
Impenetrable  suit  of  annor  in  adversity  was 
graphically  Illustrated  recently  In  South 
Vietnam.  The  syndicated  columnist.  Ray 
Cromley,  writing  from  Vietnam,  described 
the  exasperation  experienced  by  the  Viet 
Cong  in  trying  to  subdue  and  win  over  Com- 
munities where  reUglous  faith  was  strong. 
In  a  secret  document  captured  from  the  Viet 
Cong,  a  Red  Viet  Cong  official  talked  of  his 
many  successes  in  consoUdatlng  Important 
areas  of  South  Vietnam  for  the  Communist 
cause.  But  what  concerned  him  deeply  was 
his  lack  of  success  with  hamlets  controlled  by 
reUglous  people.  The  officer  stated  In  the  cap- 
tured docimient  that  their  efforts  to  win  over 
the  religious  elements  of  the  population  had 
met  with  many  difficulties.  Coltminist  Crom- 
ley, in  traveUng  through  rural  South  Vietnam 
In  14  provinces,  agreed  that  in  communities 
where  the  people  themselves  have  a  strong 
and  dynamic  sense  of  religion,  the  Commu- 
nists make  no  headway. 

This  Is  an  excellent  example  for  all  Amer- 
ica. We  must  realize  Utat  regardless  of  our 


miUtary  might.  If  we  are  to  persevere  in  this 
fight  for  true  peace  with  Justice  and  freedom, 
it  is  mandatory  that  we  recapture  the  seal 
and  dedication  which  motivated  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  the  United  SUtes  almost  200 
years  ago. 


Pythian  Boys  Camp  in  Glen  Spey,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  25,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned  over  the  strife  that 
has  been  evident  in  underprivileged  sec- 
tions of  many  cities  this  summer.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  turbulence  that  has 
stricken  these  cities  has  tended  to  ob- 
scure continuing  efforts  by  the  private 
sector  of  society  as  well  as  by  Govern- 
ment to  develop  programs  that  will  bring 
new  hope  into  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

There  are  many  organizations  from 
coast  to  coast  that  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  among  young  people,  as  they 
recognize  full  well  that  the  youth  of 
today  must  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bility tomorrow. 

One  such  organization  is  the  87,000- 
member  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  which  for  the  past  26  years  had 
provided  free  3-week  camping  vacations 
for  underprivileged  boys  at  Its  Pythian 
Camp  in  Glen  Spey,  N.Y.  Here,  on  a  250- 
acre  site,  more  than  1.000  boys  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color  take  part  In  a  well- 
planned,  supervised  camping  program 
every  summer. 

The  camp  offers  wholesome  recrea- 
tional, athletic,  and  cultural  programs 
for  deprived  boys  who  might  otherwise 
be  forced  to  spend  the  summer  months 
in  idleness  on  hot  city  streets. 

The  success  of  this  camp  has  been  due 
In  great  measure  to  the  able  leadership 
of  William  Goldfine,  the  president  of  the 
camp's  board  of  managers,  and  A.  Mar- 
tin Lemer,  grand  chancellor  of  the 
grand  lodge,  men  of  vision  who  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  instilling  In 
campers  an  imderstandlng  of  the  value 
of  teamwork  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  aspect  of  the 
Pythian  Camp  philosophy  \s  the  desire  to 
encourage  every  boy  to  recognize  the 
ability  and  the  finer  qualities  of  his  play- 
mates. This  is  in  line  with  the  guiding 
principle  at  Pythian  Camp,  a  "sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

To  properly  understand  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Pythian  Camp,  we  must 
remember  that  childhood  Is  a  time  when 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  tolerance  and 
fair  play  can  be  implanted. 

Pythian  Camp,  therefore,  offers  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  democratic  principles  In 
action,  where  all  barriers  of  race,  creed, 
and  color  are  nonexistent. 

The  youngster  returning  home  from 
a  rewarding  vacation  at  Pythian  Camp 
does  so  with  the  realization  that  there 
are  people  who  care  about  him,  about  his 
future,  and  about  the  general  well-being 
of  his  family. 

I  therefore  submit  that  we  take  cognl- 
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zance  of  the  exceUent  work  of  the  Py- 
thian Camp,  which  Is  so  typical  of  orga- 
nizaUons  that  are  doing  so  much  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  the  underprivileged. 
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EXTENSION  OP  I^MARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TKXAS 

rs  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday,  July  25.  1967 


Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  Is 
most  appropriate  at  this  time  for  the 
Congress  to  be  cognizant  of  a  particular 
lady  and  her  theater  in  Texas  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  presently  consider- 
ing amendments  to  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 

of  1965.  . 

This  lady  is  Mrs.  Johnny  George,  ana 
the  institution,  of  which  she  Is  perma- 
nent director.  Is  Theater,  Inc..  of  Hoi^- 
ton  Tex.  Pot  nearly  14  years  now.  she 
has'  devoted  all  of  her  efforts  as  a  pro- 
fessional director  of  the  performing  arts 
to  her  theater  in  Houston.  I  think  that 
it  ii  Interesting  to  note  that  she  has 
never  been  paid  a  salary  for  her  work 
nor  has  she  requested  one.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Oeorge  has  refused  many  hlgh-salaned, 
executive  posiUons  with  national  foun- 
datlwis,  local  and  national  hisUtuUons 
for  the  performing  arts,  and  other 
equally  notable  organizations  In  which 
the  creative  and  performing  arts  are 
concerned.  ,        ,       ,  . 

A  sad  interlude  in  the  gleaming  his- 
tory of  Theater.  Inc..  however,  has  oc- 
curred; the  physical  plant  of  the  theater 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  last 
summer  and  Mrs.  George  was  stricken  by 
cancer.  Fortunately,  this  great  lady  has 
almost  completely  recovered  from  the  op- 
eration necessary  to  arrest  the  disease. 
She  Is,  in  cooperation  with  her  fine  board 
of  directors  and  members  of  the  private 
community,    planning    to    rebuild    the 
theater  at  a  new  location  and,  hopefully, 
she  will  have  a  totafly  modem  plant  In 
which  she  can  continue  her  work  In  the 
community.  She  Is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  "first  lady  of  Houston  theater, 
and  her  endeavors  In  the  past,  with 
their  unique  aspect  of  artistic  and  finan- 
cial success,  are  so  widely  applauded  by 
the  community  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
building  and  development  program  upon 
which  the  future  of  the  theater  depends, 
with  appropriate  support  from  aU  possi- 
ble sources,  will  be  another  success  for 
Mrs.  George  and  her  theater. 

It  Is  also  very  Interesting  to  note  that 
Theater,  Inc..  under  the  wise  and  very 
businesslike  management  of  Mrs.  George 
and  her  husband.  Lorraine  M.  George— 
a  Houston  construction  company  presi- 
dent and  banker— has  never  requested 
any  support  for  Its  activities.  The  theater 
has  carried  on  its  operations  with  a  lim- 
ited budget  obtained  from  only  one 
source,  the  box  office.  In  light  of  t^« 
Rockefeller  Foundation  report  on  the 
performing  arts,  in  which  It  Is  carefully 
noted  that  almost  none  of  tiie  arts  In- 
stitutions In  the  country  are  able  to  sup- 
port  themselves  by   box  office  receipts 


alone  and  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so.  I  certainly  believe  that 
this  fine  lady  has  done  an  amazing  Job 
of  attaining  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
a  field  where  stability,  financial,  and 
otherwise,  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  I  said  before.  Theater,  Inc.,  has 
never  accepted,  in  behalf  of  the  theater, 
any  public  or  private  monies  for  any  pur- 
pose. That  was,  however,  before  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  theater,  and  it  has 
always  been  an  accepted  fact  in  their 
planning  program  that  should  the  the- 
ater decide  to  expand  its  operation.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  seek  outside  sup- 
port in  order  to  accomplish  this  expan- 
sion I  would  certainly  hope  that  others 
wouid  benefit  from  Mrs.  George's  ex- 
perience in  operating  an  organization 
such  as  this.  Her  record  is  worthy  of 
notice. 


Cifarette  Advertising 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or   SOUTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  my  remarks  with  the 
remarks  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
by  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman  fnan 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Horack  Kornegay, 
and  several  other  leading  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  concerning  a 
ruling  recently  made  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  ciga- 
rette advertising. 

I  certainly  want  to  command  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KoRNXGAY]  for  securing  time  for  the 
Members  to  bring  this  important  matter 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 

Congress.  ^      ^     ^     ,. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
any  Government  a«ency  would,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  In  dire  need  of  addi- 
tional funds,  use  Its  efforts  to  cut  off  one 
of  its  main  tax  sources. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collects  approximately  $3  billion 
In  taxes  frt>m  tobacco  products;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spending  several  millions  of  doltera 
aimually  in  an  effort  to  block  this  Im- 
portant source  of  revenue. 

Personally,  I  did  not  think  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  had  suffl- 
cirant  authority,  under  the  present  law,  to 
require  private  enterprise  to  give  free 
time  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
advertisements  which  are  paid  for  by  the 
fl-dvcrtlscr. 

I  hope  this  matter  can  be  thoroughly 
investigated  to  see  If  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  beoi 
granted  authority  of  this  magnitude  by 
the  Congress. 

It  has  only  be«i  a  few  years  smce  we 
all  joined  oiu-  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Congressman  Oren  Har- 
ris, who  was  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  at  the  time,  m  pre- 
venting the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  from  issuing  similar  orders 
requiring  the  word  "polacm"  and  a  draw- 
ing of  croBsbones  to  be  placed  on  every 
package  of  cigarettes. 


Again  I  want  to  state  that  I  am 
astounded  and  surprised  to  leam  that  our 
own  Govemmrait  Is  continuously  trying 
to  block  one  of  our  main  sources  of 

revalue.      ^^^^^^^^___ 

High  laterest  Rates  Mean  High  Unemploy- 
ment, Expert  Warns 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OOr   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 
Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tight 
money  doctors  are  peddling  their  patent 
medicine  again.  Early  this  year,  they 
were  in  hiding,  as  Interest  rates  were 
falling.  This  svunmer,  more  than  3  mil- 
lion are  unemployed.  Yet  the  money- 
changers are  beck  in  control  of  the  tem- 
ple of  America.  They  preach  that  high 
interest  is  helping  fight  the  old  devil— 
Infiation.  But  high  interest  does  not  fight 
Inflation,  It  feeds  Inflation.  It  does  not 
help  the  economy.  It  adds  to  unemploy- 
ment. The  new  higher  Interest  policy  Is 
uneconomic,  imnecessary.  imfalr,  and 
tragic  for  America. 

It  Is  uneconomic  because  Interest  Is  a 
cost  of  production.  Increasing  the  price 
of  money  raises  prices  just  as  does  raising 
the  price  of  steel.  Production  Is  down, 
unemployment  is  up.  The  threat  of  infla- 
tion Is  a  phony  argument  for  a  policy 
that  hurts  the  worker,  but  helps  the 
banker. 

If  rates  had  been  lower  last  year,  the 
Nation  could  have  built  another  hall  mil- 
lion housing  units  despite  the  Vietnam 
war.  This  would  have  given  jobs  to  an- 
other million  men:  for  one-site  construc- 
tion, materials  and  supplies,  and  house- 
hold appliances  and  goods.  This  would 
not  have  interfered  with  any  other  vital 
activity.  America  would  have  been  more 
prosperous. 

Instead,  those  who  bought  homes  paid 
heavily  for  high  Interest,  and  lor  the 
"points"  on  the  mortgage.  "Points"  are 
a  discount  on  the  mortgage.  At  7  points, 
you  sign  for  $10,000,  but  get  only  $9,300. 
The  builder  adds  as  much  as  $1,000  to  the 
cost  of  the  house  to  cover  this  discount 
Each  1 -percent  increase  In  Interest  rates 
raises  the  interest  charge  on  a  $15,000 
mortgage  by  $150  a  year. 

If  you  can  get  a  6.5-percent  loan  for  25 
years  today,  total  Interest  payments  wUl 
be  higher  than  the  actual  mortgage  It- 
self A  $15,000  mortgage  will  cost  $101.3» 
a  month,  or  $30,387  to  retire.  If  rates 
were  back  at  the  old  and  reasonable  prtce 
of  4  5  percent,  the  $83.38  monthly  cost 
would  be  $5,373  lower  over  the  25  years. 
So  fewer  people  can  now  afford  houses. 
Fewer  are  built.  Fewer  workers  are  «n- 
ployed.   And  the  economists  too  oftffl 
bless  this  by  calling  it  a  "trade-off"  be- 
tween  full  employment  and  Inflation. 
Some  trade.  And  the  worker  whose  Joo 
is  being  "traded-off"  Is  not  aUowed  « 
the  bargaining  table.  Nor  Is  the  guy  wM 
wanted  to  buy  a  house,  but  could  not  ai- 
ford   the   higher   Interest.  The  mwff 
changers  do  aU  the  trading  for  two 
both. 


The  hlgrher  Interest  charges  are  also 
unnecessary.  Three  million  unemployed 
Is  not  full  employment.  And  if  we  had 
It,  and  needed  to  cut  bock  on  borrowing, 
there  are  better  answers  than  higher  In- 
terest. Economists  and  Government  of- 
ficials are  equally  guilty  of  failing  to  dis- 
cuss the  alternatives.  Higher  downpay- 
ments  would  restrain  borrowing.  So 
would  shorter  length  loans  that  must 
be  repaid  faster.  And  banks  oould  be- 
come more  strict  In  granting  loans.  And 
when  the  eccaiomy  approaches  full  em- 
ployment, the  Nation  can  also  raise 
taxes. 

High  Interest  Is  imfair.  It  takes  more 
from  the  workers,  the  farmers  and  the 
small  businessmen.  Most  of  the  big  com- 
panies are  using  their  own  money,  so 
they  are  not  hurt.  The  Interest  payments 
go  to  the  wealthy  few,  and  to  the  btmks. 
•nie  high  Interest  goes  to  the  5  percent 
who  own  85  percent  of  the  Government 
bonds,  for  Instance.  It  Is  the  young  and 
the  minority  groups  who  suffer  most  of 
the  unemployment  that  high  Interest  en- 
courages. 

But  most  of  all,  high  interest  is  tragic 
for  America.  "The  billions  that  go  to 
Interest."  as  Ed  Hart,  founder  of  the 
National  Council,  has  warned,  "mean 
that  America  carmot  afford  the  money 
needed  for  schools,  for  urban  renewal, 
lor  mass  transit,  for  recreation  and  con- 
servation. The  more  we  have  to  pay 
nwmey lenders,  the  less  we  have  for  es- 
sential national  services."  "nils  is  even 
more  true  to(&y  with  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Americans  were  promised  a  war  mi 
poverty.  The  hopes  of  tens  of  millions 
were  raised  by  promises  of  good  hous- 
ing, better  education,  more  Jobs.  As  in- 
terest rates  rise,  these  hopes  fall.  And 
it  te  no  secret  that  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mers of  protest  and  riot  are  the  fruits 
of  past  delay  and  neglect.  High  inter- 
est rates  lengthen  the  delay,  encourage 
tbe  neglect.  They  feed  the  resulting 
tragedies.  The  tight-money  doctors  are 
BjaUng  America  sicker,  not  healing  her. 


The  article  follows: 

Th«  Rttbr  fo«  A«r  AimuoT  Law 
With  the  deplorable  fury  <rf  Newark  fur- 
ntehlng  a  pretext,  Oongreaemen  appear  fairly 
certain  tomorrow  to  pass  tbe  Cramer  bm 
puulahing  anyone  who  moves  acrooa  State 
lines,  or  xises  telephones  or  other  Interstate 
faculties,  "with  the  Intent  to  Incite  a  riot." 
Tbe  need  lor  a  law  Uke  this  la  denied  by 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who  sen- 
sibly said  It  would  have  little  effect  In  pre- 
venting rloU.  He  said  there  was  no  evidence 
of  interstate  conspiracy  to  activate  the  New- 
ark rioting,  and  for  that  matter,  he  said.  rtoU 
are  for  the  most  part  home  grown.  Common 
sense  should  teach  anybody  that. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been  con- 
sistent on  the  Cramer  bUl.  LAst  year  Assist- 
ant Attorney  John  Doar  teeUfled  it  was  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  and  would  be  of 
little  use.  Riot  control,  he  noted,  haa  histo- 
rically been  a  sute  and  local  poUce  matter. 
"Support  your  local  police"  might  tar  once 
be  good  advice  to  those  Congressmen  who  are 
In  full,  emotional  cry  to  do  something  not 
Just  stand  there. 


Saa  Francisco  Chronicle  Editorial  on 
Antiriot  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALOrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Weaker,  last  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
aataUves,  responding  to  the  slum  riots 
»M  feeling  the  need  to  do  something 
•wit  these  riots,  passed  a  bill  which  I, 
wng  with  the  69  other  Members  felt 
unwnsUtutional  and  unwise.  The 'riots 
•™*  are  breaking  out  aU  across  this 
jwnby  are  terrible  and  frightful  oc- 
wn«ices.  It  Is  difficult  in  this  time  to 
"j;««»ln  a  rational  view.  I  was,  there- 
we.  most  encouraged  by  the  editorial 
wwtag  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
fc»v?Jr  J'  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Jg*  the  editorial  In  the  Record  at  this 


The  RaU  Come  Every  Night 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  during  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  749,  dealing  with  a  Federal 
program  of  rat  control  and  extermina- 
tion, some  Members  of  the  House  made 
Ught  of  what  is  a  frighting  and  manac- 
ing  problem  to  milhons  in  this  country. 
That  rat  infested  homes,  schools,  streets! 
and  even  hospitals,  exist  In  this  country 
Is  tragic  and  not  a  Joking  matter.  That 
rats  lace  the  lives  of  thousiuids  with  fear 
and  uninhlbitedly  spread  disease  is  de- 
plorable, not  funny. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have 
never  faced  this  problem  in  their  per- 
sonal Uves.  But  many  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens face  this  problem  dally. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colletigues  an  article  awjearlng  In  this 
mornings  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  Illustrates  vividly  what  this 
problem  means  to  all  too  many  of  our 
citizens: 

Harlem's  Endless  Battle — The  Rats  Come 

EvEBT    Night  .  ,  . 

(By  Jimmy   BresUn) 

New  York.— ^t  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come  up  from  tbe  spaces  around  the 
■ewer  pipes  under  the  boiler  room  where 
they  have  slept  ail  day.  They  cUng  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  oome  op  Into  the  room 
and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  whlcii  are 
inside  the  walls  of  the  five  »tory  tenement. 
The  rats  come  for  food  and  water  in  the 
apartments  where  the   people  live. 

As  the  rats  crawled  through  the  buUd- 
Ing.  many  of  the  people  who  live  at  2aO 
East  llith  St.  in  the  part  at  New  York 
called  East  Harlem  were  out  on  the  sidewalk. 
Many  of  them  talked  about  the  trouble  o* 
the  night  before,  when  a  man  with  a  knife 
was  killed  by  a  cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  moUons 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Undsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd. 
Now.  two  games  of  dice  were  pUyed  by  men 
standing  in  semi-circles  around  tbe  bottom 
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of  the  stoop.  Pour  men  set  on  milk  boxes 
around  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perckxno,  in  a  yellow  polo  ahlrt  and  floppy 
flrtd  worker's  hat,  aat  on  a  oar  fender  and 
pounded  a  twngo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 

"Yare,  yare."  he  sang  out. 

"Caro."  four  people  yeUed  back. 

TAKXB    OFF    SHOE 

Upstairs.  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  in  a  smile.  They  had  Just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rate  had  run  into  the  bathroom  and  Etwx> 
had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now,  Ebro 
said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  always  stay 
In  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from  the  tub 
They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room.  Ebro 
bent  down  and  took  off  his  left  shoe 

"Here,"  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
lUtlron.  Ebro  shook  his  head  no.  He  held  tbe 
shoe  up  in  hU  right  hand  and  opened  the 
bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  inalde.  He 
slammed  the  door  behind  him.  He  began 
shouting,  "Ho,  ha,  ho,"  while  he  beat  the 
two  rats  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 
shoe.  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
sides  of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out  his 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat'  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  inside,  in  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  raU  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  small  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  Just  In  time."  Ebro  said 

"Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night'" 
he  was  asked. 

DOINO   THE    DISHES 

"Every  night?  now  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  if  you  do  this?"  he  said.  "They  Just 
came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sink  while 
my  wife  Is  doing  the  dishes.  She  started  chas- 
ing them.  So  I  chase  too." 

His  wife  came  In  with  a  handbrush  and  a 
paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats  Into 
a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  into  the  bathtub.  Ebro 
lit  a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire.  After  the 
paper  bag  biimed  away,  his  wife  took  a 
botOe  of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf  and 
poured  It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  disinfect- 
ant   smelled    strong    and    Ebro    left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 
his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  Into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  the  two  rooms  that  have  no 
doors  or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  it, 
was  in  each  room.  You  come  out  into  a  smaU 
front  room  that  has  a  linoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled 
the  small  loom. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  tbe  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  rats  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"All  night  long,"  he  said.  "You  see  Into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  tbe  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  it." 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  ohlldren."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  around  with  babies.  Ho. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  ercrytMxty  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smeUed  a  mt  when  he 
dies  under  tbe  floorboards  or  between  tbe 
walla?  Ho  way  to  bet  >ii»t^  out." 

"Why  dont  you  try  eats?" 

CAT  DSSAPFSABS 

He  smiled.  -Th.*  Janitor  got  this  talg  eat 
and  put  him  In  tbe  boUer  room.  One  morning 
be  told  me  to  oome  and  kxA.  There  was  cat 
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lur  ftU  around  tlie  boU«r  room.  And  no  eat 
Huh.  There  are  rate  In  the  boUer  room  big- 
ger than  any  cat." 

"A  dog  then?"  Sometime  dog»  are  good. 
BO«netlin«  they^  not.  I«  more  trouWe  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rata  In 
this  neighborhood  foe  anything  to  work. 

Ebro  Is  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  Kx- 
preas  Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wUe  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  him  In  bed  with  us.  The  other 
two,  we  have  the  crib  set  vtp  high.  No  rats 
come  there  so  far.  But  you  stUl  cant  leave 
a  baby  alone." 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them? 

••Who  hasnt?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten? 

••Nothing,"  he  said.  ••Oh.  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  only 

••come  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them."  his  wife  said, 

soi;ni>s  in  tub  waixs 

We  went  Into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  the  cans  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
like  %  long  tune  but  was  only  10  mlnutee. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  waUs.  A 
scratching  sound.  The  tvunbllng,  scrambUng 
sound  when  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  is  a  sound  by  Itself.  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rata  scratch  against 
the  waU  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  eound 
with  you  for  the  reet  of  your  life.  It  U  some- 
thing that  Is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
nelghlsorhood  In  every  city  In  the  NaUon. 
And  It  la  one  of  the  reasons  why  thU  Is  oiir 
longert  of  summers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  It  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter.  


Thoreaa  on  a  Stamp 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


pie  to  reflect  momentarily  on  «»•  mataital 
obeessions  wtilch  lead  too  many  to  "live*  oT 
qtilet  desperation." 


OF  HTW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  19S7 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12 
a  new  postage  stamp  waa  Issued  by  our 
Post  Office  Depatrment,  commemorating 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau'8  birth. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  foUowing  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  July  21,  1967: 
Thobkau  on  k.  Srtkxr 

A  new  flve-cent  postage  stamp  commem- 
oratee  the  150th  birthday  this  month  of 
essayist-philosopher  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
The  stamp,  which  depicts  Thoreau  with  a 
beard,  has  kicked  up  a  fuss  because  some 
people  say  It  makes  him  look  like  a  beatnik. 
Well,  there's  no  denying  that  the  man  from 
Concord  had  a  strong  touch  of  radicalism. 

But  Thoreau,  whose  watchword  was  "alm- 
pUcltyl  simplicity!*"  and  who  condemned  the 
material  superflclalltlee  of  life  a«  he  saw  it, 
would  probably  have  wanted  no  part  of  petty 
arguments  about  his  visage  on  a  stamp.  In- 
deed. It  Is  more  than  likely  that  he  would 
have  cast  a  Jaundiced  eye  over  the  whole 
business  of  i>elng  honored  by  the  United 
States  Poet  Office  Department. 

•'For  my  part,  I  could  easUy  do  without 
the  poet  office,"  he  wrote  in  "Walden."  He 
added  that  "I  never  received  more  than  one 
or  two  letters  in  my  llf  e  .  .  .  that  were  worth 
.the  poctage." 

Th»  "hew  Thorean  stamp,  however,  win 
make  any  letter  worthwtaUe  If  It  cause*  peo- 
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Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of 
all  the  self-serving  declarationa  being 
made  by  the  administration,  and  those 
who  were  Involved  in  the  big  agricultural 
sellout  at  Gtneva,  I  think  the  people  of 
America  should  be  reminded  again  and 
again  that  the  American  rancher  was 
sold  down  the  river,  and  that  untU  some 
definite  action  Is  taken  by  Congress  to 
offset  the  action  at  Geneva  the  Uvestock 
business  In  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  worsen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattlemen  have  a 
case.  I  have  asked  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  the  editorial  of  the  Farm 
Journal  for  August  1967.  which  Is  as  fol- 
lows :  „ 

The  Cattlemen  Have  a  Case 
Now  that  th«  Administration  has  done 
something  about  giving  dairy  farmers  reUef 
from  compettng  hr.ports,  how  about  doing 
something  for  the  beet  men  of  the  country? 
(Dairymen  selling  cuU  cows  are  invcdved 
too.) 

The  situation  Is  clear  enough. 

Beef  supplies  are  at  a  record  per  capita 

1«'*^-  .     ,       i     J- 

The  beef  men  themaelvea  are  trying  to  do 
something  alxnit  It.  The  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  Is  pushing  a  cam- 
paign to  out  output  6%  by  selling  at  lighter 
weights  both  out  ot  feedlote  and  off  the 
range.  In  the  early  1960e  they  were  Inoreas- 
ing  their  cow  holdings  around  6%  a  year,  but 
In  196fl  they  got  W  down  to  a  mere  slx-tentha 
of  one  per  cent,  and  very  likely  have  trimmed 
It  even  more  by  now.  They  are  doing  their 

port.  ._    V.   i 

Prlcee  of  fed  steers,  while  now  back  to 
around  la«t  year^  levels  following  a  big 
mld-wlnter  dip.  are  etlU  lower  than  they 
were  15  to  20  years  ago!  Vor  the  Ave  years 
1947-51  ixrloes  averaged  nearly  $30  per  cwt^ 
foe  19«S  through  mld-1967  the  average  has 
been  Just  under  $26.  car  $5  less.  MeanwhUe 
their  coets  are  higher— a  great  deal  higher, 
which  U  a  further  reason  why  their  tnoome 
U  leee  than  It  was  back  In  the  1»40b.  Who 
else  la  settling  for  an  Income  lese  than  15 
to  20  years  ago? 

Yet  while  all  this  Is  the  case,  the  Import- 
ing countries  are  pouring  fresh,  froeen  and 
chUled  beef  onto  the  U.S.  market  at  a  rate 
lust  shy  of  the  ••trlgger"polnt.  At  the  same 
ttme  they  have  Increased  their  Imports  of 
canned  beef,  not  Included  in  the  quota.  The 
law  passed  In  1964,  allows  them  110%  of 
the  average  of  a  five-year  period.  1959-63; 
further  shipments  would  be  prohibited.  They 
are  now  shipping  In  almost  the  allowed 
quota.  Meat  Imports  few  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  got  up  to  around  6%  of  our  beef 
supply  (and  more  than  that  of  the  kinds 
\mder  quota) .  It  may  not  sound  like  much 
but  when  our  domestic  supply  ta  brimming 
over  It  can  mean  $2  per  cwt.  or  so.  which  can 
be  the  difference  between  profit  and  loee. 
Alarmed  that  we'd  do  something  about  It, 
the  importers  have  recently  slacked  off  a  bit. 
It's  easy  to  see  why  importers  are  Inter- 
ested In  oor  market.  Lean  cow  beef  In  New 
Tork    brings    them    aroimd    38^    a    pound. 


whereas  In  Liverpool,  Kngland.  they  get  30* 
and  at  home  23*.  Packers  In  this  country 
llk»  bee*  Import*,  too.  The  Uve  catUe  cost 
leas  abroad  than  here,  the  boning  also  costs 
less,  and  by  keeping  beef  In  transit  on  ships 
they  dont  have  to  pay  so  much  storage  . 

The  Administration  lines  up  on  the  im- 
porters' side.  It  doesn't  want  to  do  anything 
that  might  Increase  the  price  of  hamb\irger. 
wieners  and  other  ground  meat,  which  U 
what  most  of  the  Imported  beef  goes  for. 
Consumers  outnumber  cattlemen,  and 
scream  louder,  so  both  the  Administration 
and  Congress  prefer  to  look  the  other  way 
and  Ignore  the  cattlemen's  problem. 

Importers,  packers  and  government  all 
claim  that  beef  Imports  really  matter  little 
anyway.  U.S.  producers  make  steaks  and 
roasts,  they  say.  while  Importers  supply  ths 
ground  beef  market.  There  are  two  things 
phoney  about  that  argument:  (1)  About 
one-third  of  U.8.  beef  carcasses  go  Into  the 
ground  beef  market;  (2)  Oround  beef  com- 
petea  with  higher-priced  beef.  When  a 
housewife  chooses  hamburger  she  has  Just 
decided  against  a  roast. 

Cattlemen    ar»   not   asking   that   an   beef 
Imports  be  eliminated;  they  Jvist  want  them 
held  to  a  reasonable  leveL 
Here's  their  program : 

1.  Make  the  quota  the  ''trigger  point"— 
not  110%  o*  the  quota.  What  reason  Is  ther« 
for  that  extra  10%? 

2.  Base  the  quota  on  1958-62.  not  one  jtai 
later,  1963  was  a  year  of  abnormally  high 
impwte— 10%  of  our  market  supply.  Why 
not  use  a  normal  period? 

3.  Include  canned  meats  In  the  quota. 
Why  allow  a  loophole  such  as  "Colby  cheese" 
was  in  dairy  Imports? 

4.  Include  la  the  quota  any  beef  pur- 
chased  from  importers  for  our  military  nee<l*. 
Isn't  this  logical? 

Some  70  bUls  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress embodying  theee  Ideas.  One  by  Senator 
Roman  Hruska  (R..  Neb.)  Is  co-sponsored 
by  37  Senators.  It  deserves  prompt  and 
favorable  action.  The  cattlemen  are  on  solid 
ground  and  their  demands  are  both  mod- 
erate and  fair.  We  don't  see  how  any  reason- 
able person  could  claim  they  arent. 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issiie  Secretary  Freeman 
denlea  that  the  Administration  has  a  "cheep 
food"  policy.  If  it  doesn't,  let  it  do  some- 
thing foe  the  beef  Industry.  That  will  gpttk 
louder  than  anything  the  Secretary  has  to 
say. 
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Firms  Shy  at  Bid  on  Sub  Engine 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Congress  have  given  the  people  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  great  power  over 
American  defense  contractors.  Including 
emergency  powers  to  compel  a  firm  to 
perform  work,  whether  it  wants  to  do» 
or  not.  The  men  who  exercise  this  power 
must  act  with  great  good  judgment  and 
discretion,  or  else  the  ends  which  Con- 
gress seeks  cannot  be  realized. 

As  evidence  of  this  hazard,  I  submit 
herewith  a  news  story  by  Allen  Smythe, 
a  nnanclal  columnist,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribime  and  several  other 
large  daily  newspapers: 

Firms  Sht  at  Bm  on  Stjb  E.ncin* 
The   Pentagon  la  beginning  to  make  i«- 
rious  use  of  the  defense  production  act  »• 
acted  by  Congress  to  give  the  mlUtary  emer- 


pauff  powers  over  Industry  when  national 
lecurity  Is  Involved.  One  prorlalon  permlte 
dBfense  oadala  to  force  quallflad  but  reluc- 
tant manuf aoturers  to  accept  fnnitlil  ooa- 
tncts  for  military  hardware. 

Congress  approved  navy  plans  to  build  a 
new  greatly  Improved  prototype  submarine. 
It  win  be  at  least  a  three  yecur  lOO-mlUlon- 
doUar  project.  It  Is  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  salty  68-year-old  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over,  whoee  popularity  Is  high  In  Congress 
but  controversial  In  industry  and  part  of 
the  navy. 

The  greatly  improved  nuclear  propulsion 
unit  Is  expected   to  make  tbe  preeent   71- 
mllUon-dollar  fleet  submarines  and  the  110- 
mllUon-doUar  Polaris  submarines  obsolete. 
NONx  vmj.  Bn> 

Generja  Dynamics  Is  the  prime  contractor. 
Wastlnghouse  will  build  the  newly  designed 
atomic  reactor.  However,  none  of  the  firms 
olidted  would  bid  on  the  detailed  spedfi- 
oatlons  for  the  new  turbine. 

Congress  held  hearings  on  the  problem 
■nd  heard  the  emotional  admiral  accuse 
Ovieral  Electric  oif  being  unpatriotic  and 
wanting  a  2S  per  cent  profit. 

The  General  Electric  division  at  Lynn, 
Haas,  has  had  the  dubious  honor  of  being 
ealled  the  best  qualified  contractor  and  has 
Joat  been  ordered  to  accept  a  contract.  How- 
erer,  the  law  Is  not  one-sided.  The  navy 
ean  state  Its  requirements.  General  Electric 
Will  write  the  spfedflcatlons,  name  the  price, 
ud  have  equal  aay  about  the  delivery  time! 

The  Pentagon  may  again  Invoke  this  au- 
thority In  the  defense  production  act  to 
loroe  a  private  shipyard  to  accept  a  contract 
to  complete  the  submarine  Fogy.  The  original 
contract  was  modified  by  over  70,000  work 
order  changes. 

The  navy  canceled  the  contract  for  this 
Tessel  with  the  New  Tork  Shipbuilding  com- 
pany of  Camden.  N.J..  because  of  "a  year's 
iWay  and  poor  workmanship."  It  was 
kwrnched  iM-ematvu^ly  on  June  3.  19«7  and 
towed  to  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  No 
plans  had  been  made  to  ccwnplete  the  vessel 
•ad  it  was  not  air  conditioned  or  sealed  as 
in  reserve  shlpe. 

Frustrated  admirals  are  now  trying  to  find 
«  shipyard  that  oould  complete  the  vessel. 
The  huge  Philadelphia  navy  yard  la  not 
qusllfied  for  nuclear  ship  work.  The  Ports- 
moath  navy  yard  U  very  high  cost  and  sched- 
nlad  tor  closing. 

This  leaves  only  two  private  shipyards  on 
the  Atlantic  qualified  for  nuclear  ship  build- 
ing: the  Electric  Boat  dlvlsl<xi  of  General 
Dynamics  at  Oroton,  Conn,  and  the  Vfewpon 
Kewi  Shipbuilding  company.  Both  are  frantic 
In  their  refusals  to  even  talk  about  the  Pogy. 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26. 
oeh  William  C.  Westmoreland  addressed 
we  South  Carolina  State  Assembly  and 
?>Me  a  significant  statement  relative  to 
Revaluation  of  the  contributions  of 
"«ro  servicemen  in  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
amce  it  did  not  receive  the  publicity 
wwch  marked  his  address  to  a  Joint  ses- 
«»of  the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  bring 
^  me  attention  of  those  who  read  the 
~    "aoNAL  Record. 


The  address  follows: 

RnCAKKS  WT  OXI*.  WnxjAM  C.  WsmCOBKI.AMD 

Bxrou  South  Casolina  9rAra  AaaxMBLT, 
Ann.  as,  1067 

Governor  McNalr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  Assembly  of  th«  State  of 
South  Carolina,  ladles  and  gentlemen 
I  want  to  thank  the  Oovemor.  Speaker, 
and  each  and  every  one  of  you  for 
the  warm  reception  that  you  have  accorded 
me  and  my  mother  on  this  occasion.  My  only 
regret  Is  that  my  father,  the  late  General 
James  Ripley  Westmoreland,  could  not  be 
present  here  today.  He  had  many  friends 
among  you,  spent  much  time  talking  to  you. 
He  had  great  affection  not  oiUy  for  the  State 
and  Its  people,  but  for  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  In  the  State  As- 
sembly. 

The  resolution  that  you  passed  to  yes- 
terday Is  deeply  appreciated  by  me.  It  was  in 
staimch  support  of  our  efforts  In  Vietnam. 
That  resolution  and  this  occasion  are.  and 
will  always  be,  cherished  by  me  and  my  wife. 
I  accept  the  honor  which  you  have  given  me 
In  my  oWn  right,  but  I  also  accept  in  behalf 
of  naUve  sons  of  South  Carolina  who  are 
serving  so  magnificently  in  Vietnam  in  sup- 
port of  the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam  In 
their  confrontation  with  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression. 

The  presence  of  our  military  power  has 
stopped  the  almost  Inevitable  enslavement  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Com- 
munists directed  from  the  North  as  a  first 
step  In  the  engulfment,  by  the  Communists, 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Your  native  sons  are 
playing  a  major  role  in  this  Just  and  noble 
commitment  by  our  country.  As  I  visit  my 
troops  In  Vietnam,  which  I  do  as  often  as  I 
can,  the  native  sons  of  South  Carolina  usually 
make  themselves  known  to  me  and  this  I 
appreciate.  Therefore,  I  have  observed  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  the  sons,  brothers. 
fathers  of  the  citizens  of  our  State  who  are 
serving  their  country  on  the  frontier  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Their  service  Is  typical  of  that  of  all  Amer- 
icans, representing  a  cross  section  of  our 
country  and  of  our  society.  This  Includes  aU 
races,  colors  and  creeds,  and  I  say  to  the 
people  of  my  native  State  and  to  the  people 
of  my  country  that  the  performance  of  the 
Negro  serviceman  has  been  particularly  in- 
spirational to  me.  He  hajs  served  with  distinc- 
tion equal  to  that  of  his  white  comrades 
In  arms. 

The  Negro  serviceman,  like  all  servicemen, 
has  been  a  credit  to  the  country.  He  has  been 
courageous  on  the  battlefield,  proficient  In 
a  cross  section  of  technical  skills,  and  like  his 
white  colleagues,  he  understands  what  the 
war  Is  all  about.  He  Is  loyal  to  his  country 
and  supports  Its  policies,  and  he  is  carrying 
out  his  responsiblUtles  with  a  sense  of 
reeponslbUlty. 

The  support  which  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  have  given  to  our  efforts  in  Vietnam 
is  important,  meaningful,  timely  and  deeply 
appreciated. 

1  thank  with  all  my  heart  Governor  McNalr, 
the  Speaker,  the  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  State  Assembly,  and  through  you,  all 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Thank  you. 


American  Legion  Boys  State  of  Virsinia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 
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Mr.     BROYHILL    of     Virginia.     Mr. 
^>eaker,  American  Legion  Poet  No.  176, 


Springfield,  Va..  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, recently  sponsored  aome  outstand- 
ing boys  as  delegates  to  the  American 
Legion  Boys  State  of  Virginia,  held  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

One  of  the  boys,  Thatch«-  Wllley,  6708 
Jansen  Court,  Springfield,  was  elected 
governor  of  Boys  State,  Virginia,  1967. 
Another  boy,  Jeoffery  Wickman,  6212 
Frontier  Drive.  Springfield,  was  elected 
to  one  of  the  two  senate  seats.  A  third. 
Craig  DeAtley,  6428  Maplewood  Drive. 
Falls  Church,  was  elected  to  be  one  of 
two  boys  from  Virginia  to  serve  as  rep- 
resentative to  Boys'  Nation.  All  three 
boys  will  represent  Virginia  at  Boys'  Na- 
tion, one  as  governor,  one  as  senator,  and 
one  as  statewide  representative. 

Craig  DeAtley,  in  addition  to  election 
as  statewide  representative,  served  as 
editor  in  chief  of  the  newspaper  during 
the  Boys  State  program.  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sponsoring 
post  which  I  think  is  most  inspiring,  and 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  this  body. 

His  letter  follows  in  full: 

Falls  Chobch.  Va.,  July  17.  1967. 
American  Legion  Post  No.  176, 
Springfield,  Va. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  writing  this  letter  to  try 
and  tell  you  what  this  week  meant  to  me,  but 
I  cannot  put  Into  words  what  I  felt,  what  I 
learned,  what  I  gained.  What  I  got  out  of 
Boys'  State  U  the  ultimate;  it  is  something 
I  will  always  remember  and  cherish  for  as 
long  as  I  Uve.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  mak- 
ing It  pofiElble  for  me  to  have  the  wonder- 
ful experience  of  going  to  Boys'  State.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  when  I  first  received  news 
that  I  was  chosen  to  go  I  didn't  really  com- 
prehend what  a  great  honor  had  been  given 
to  me.  but  believe  me  gentlemen,  I  know  now 
that  It  Is  the  greatest  honor  of  my  young  life. 
Sunday   night   began   our   week   at   Boys' 
State  very  appropriately,  lor  that  ha4  been 
delsgnated   American   Legion   Night.  During 
the   course   of   the   evening   the   citizens   of 
Boys'  State  became  acquainted  with  the  won- 
derful American  Legion  programs  you  have. 
We  met  many  of  your  directors,  post  com- 
manders, past  and  present,  as  they  welcomed 
us  and  tried  to  make  us  feel  at  home.  Sun- 
day   evening    they,    also,    asked    for    volun- 
teers to  work  on  the  Boys'  State  newspaper, 
"Statesman."  Because  I  had  previous  experi- 
ence In   Journalism   and   will   be   Edltor-ln- 
Chlef  of  my  school's  newspaper,  I  decided  to 
go.  Twenty-five  boys  I  had   never  seen   nor 
met  l)€fore  chose  me  to  be  their  editor.  This 
was   Indeed    a   great  honor   and   experience. 
I'm  sending  to  you  the  five  Issues  that  were 
published.  I'm  proud  to  say  Mr.  Rardln  and 
the  other  directors  and  counselors  called  It 
the   best   and    most    InformaUve   newspaper 
they  could  remember  having.  I  cannot  credit 
myself,  but  my  fine  staff  and  sponsors,  Mr 
Gates  Richardson  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Kllmartln. 
Monday  began  at  5 :  30  with  everyone  full  of 
enthusiasm,  but  sUll  half  a&leej).  During  the 
course  of  the  day  we  heard  lectures  on  Amer- 
icanism. City  Government.  County  Govern- 
ment,  Taxation   and   Vietnam.   That  night 
we  were  entalntalned  by  3  movies,  two  on 
space  and  one  on  gun  safety. 

Tuesday  began  the  day  that  meant  the 
most  to  me.  Each  party,  NatlonaUst  and 
Federalist  nominated  candidates  for  city  posi- 
tions and  In  the  afternoon  we  held  oxu-  first 
election.  That  evening  we  were  addressed  by 
George  W.  Passage,  Editor  of  the  Editorial 
Page — The  Darly  Press  Incorporated.  He 
talked  to  us  about  America  and  Its  Govern- 
ment press  relationship.  During  the  speech 
he   told    us   that   nobody   today  stands   for 
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gomethlng;  they  are  against  everything  and 
everyone.  He  Usued  ua  a  challenge  to  "Stand 
for  Something,"  a  challenge  I  will  accept. 
He  brought  out  that  "Aa  America  goee,  lo 
goea  the  rest  of  the  world."  It  was  then  I 
began  to  realize  why  I  was  there.  I  realized 
that  someday  we  will  lead  our  country  and 
U  we  are  not  taxigbt  or  educated  today  we 
certainly  cannot  lead  others  In  the  future. 
The  world  la  looking  for  food,  clothee  and  for 
hope,  and  It's  up  to  the  United  States  to 
give  them  all  of  these  and  more.  The  world 
la  looking  for  a  leader;  America  la  looking 
to  Ita  youth  to  proflde  that  leadership,  and 
I'm  proud  to  say  626  boys  were  ready  then 
and  are  ready  now  to-  give  their  all  to  lead 
America  and  the  world  In  the  right  way.  In 
the  democratic  way.  We  aU  realized  that  a 
tremendous  responalblHty  Uee  on  our 
shovUders  and  the  shoulders  of  all  American 
youth  and  that  America  must  not  fall  In  Ita 
cause  to  provide  freedom  everywhere.  Plainly, 
America  must  "Stand  for  Something."  Just 
•a  the  American  youth  will  stand  for  some- 
thing good,  prosperous,  and  wonderful.  It  will 
not  be  easy;  for  the  price  of  freedom  Isn't 
free  but  through  your  Boys'  State  programs 
that  cost  wlU  be  paid. 

After  Mr.  Passage  spoke,  the  most  Inspiring 
event  of  the  week  took  place.  The  WlUlams- 
burg  and  Richmond  Chapters  of  "Sing  Out," 
and  "Vp  with  People"  put  on  a  show  for  us 
and  what  a  show  It  was.  They  completely 
captivated  me  and  all  the  others  present. 
We  were  so  enthusiastic  we  made  them  sing 
their  songs  again  with  us  joining  in.  I  was 
ao  motivated  that  I  was  ready  to  sing  out 
for  my  country,  my  God,  and  my  freedom  I 
love  so  much  at  any  time.  I  cannot  tell  you 
accurately  the  feeling  that  I  had,  only  that 
It  was  a  feeling  I  never  had  before — A  feel- 
ing of  pride  for  my  Country  and  everything 
It  stands  for,  A  feeling  of  wanting  to  give 
xny  all  so  that  the  freedom  I  now  so  deariy 
eherlsb  cannot  only  be  kept  by  oiu-  Country 
bvit  given  to  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  aa  wAl. 

Wednesday  we  learned  about  our  legisla- 
tive procedures  and  In  the  afternoon  while 
the  Federalists  were  touring  WUUamsburg, 
the  Nationalists  were  holding  their  conven- 
tion, nominating  their  candidates  for  the  3 
state  offices.  That  evening  the  Federalists 
conventloned  and  the  Nationalists  toured.  I 
was  deeply  thrilled  when  I  was  nominated 
lor  GovenKW  by  my  city,  Washington.  I  was 
eliminated  on  the  second  ballot  but  felt  I 
had  lost  nothing,  for  you  don't  come  away 
from  Boys'  State  a  loser.  The  next  day  cam- 
paign speeches  and  the  election  highlighted 
the  day.  The  Nationalist  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor, Mitch  Wllley,  and  Tom  Tucker  for  Lt. 
Governor,  won  while  Grant  Cole  won  At- 
torney General  for  the  Federalist  party.  That 
evening  the  mock  trial  of  Frankle  and  John- 
nie preceded  a  lectvire  by  Judge  Taylor  on 
Court  procediires. 

Friday  was  marked  by  the  Inauguration  of 
our  new  Governor,  a  canine  exhibition  and 
the  announcing  that  I  had  been  nominated 
along  with  11  other  boys  to  go  to  Boys' 
Nation.  My  counselors,  Mr.  D\incan  and  Mr. 
Sadler,  had  nominated  me  to  represent 
Washington  City.  I  filled  out  several  forms 
which  asked  about  myself,  my  grades,  extra 
currtcular  activities,  and  my  hopes  and  am- 
bitions for  the  future.  In  the  afternoon  I 
was  Interviewed  by  a  committee  of  six  past- 
post  c<xnmanderB.  The  queetlona  asked  me 
varied  from  what  event  meant  the  most  to 
me  at  Boys'  State,  to  the  Arab-Israeli  situ- 
ation, to  what  I  wovld  do  If  I  was  given 
tlOOO.  They  told  us  no  decision  would  be 
announced  that  night,  so  somewhat  nervous 
and  worried  but  hopeful  nevertheless,  I  went 
to  the  Variety  Show  that  night. 

Because  ot  my  excitement,  I  waa  unable 
to  eat  my  breakfast  Saturday,  ao  I  went  to 
the  aaaembly  to  receive  the  good  news  or 
bad  news  whichever  It  waa  to  be.  After  ths 
other  awarda  had  been  given  out,  Mr.  Rex 
Tllloaton.     Chairman    at     tbm    nomlnattng 


Board  ot  S,  came  out  to  announce  the  two 
Boys'  Nation  delegates  and  the  alternates. 
After  Informing  the  cltlzena  of  Boys'  State 
that  bemg  selected  to  go  to  Boys'  Nation 
was  the  highest  honor  Virginia  Boys'  State 
and  the  American  Legion  can  give  3  Indi- 
viduals, he  announced  that  I  and  Doug 
B:amero  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  directors,  counselors, 
the  American  youth  of  Virginia,  and  the 
American  Legion  at  Boys'  Nation.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  It  meant  to  me.  Between  a 
standing  ovatlcMi  and  the  shaking  of  hands, 
I  waa  on  Cloud  0  and  all  the  other  clouds 
there  are.  I  waa  the  highest  honor  other 
than  being  chosen  to  go  to  Boys'  State  that 
I  have  received  In  my  life  and  I  have  re- 
ceived many  wonderful  awards.  For  being 
selected  to  represent  my  state,  I  received 
a  medal.  In  the  afternoon,  during  lunch,  I 
talked  to  Mr.  Rardln,  the  director,  who  pre- 
sented me  a  tie  clasp  for  the  outstanding 
job  I  had  done  with  the  paper  and  for  being 
chosen  to  go  to  Boys'  Nation.  Last  but  not 
least,  I  received  congratulations  and  hand 
shakes  from  all  the  directors,  counselors  and 
citizens  of  Boys'  State. 

That  In  a  nutshell  Is  what  happened  to 
me  and  624  other  boys  In  a  week  that  we 
always  will  remember.  If  there  Is  any  time 
you  would  like  me  to  relate  my  experiences 
to  you  or  any  others,  please  feel  free  to  call 
on  me  for  I  will  be  more  than  willing.  I 
promise  that  I  will  represent  Post  #  176,  the 
American  Legion,  and  the  youth  of  Virginia 
to  the  best  of  my  ablUty  at  Boys'  Nation. 

Once  again  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  this  and  so  much  more.  I  developed 
friendships  I  will  always  remember,  a  pride 
In  my  country  and  all  It  stands  for,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  American  Legion  and 
all  Its  programs.  Thanks  so  much.  I  will 
always  be  Indebted  to  you. 
Yours  truly, 

Craig  DeAtlet, 
I     Delegate  to  Boys'  Nation. 


Congrcftmaa  Horton  Notes  Bob  Addie's 
Colnmn  on  "Paradise"  in  the  District 
of  Colambia  Stadium 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
times  of  crisis  when  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world  weigh  heavily  on 
our  minds,  it  Is  a  pleasant  change  of  pace 
to  note  the  pleasure  that  one  can  derive 
from  some  very  simple  events.  Last  week 
Bob  Addie.  in  a  particularly  well  written 
column  in  the  Washington  Post,  related 
the  Joy  a  group  of  children  from  the 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  ex- 
perienced when  they  "saw"  the  Washing- 
ton Senators  play  the  Detroit  Tigers. 

His  enjoyable  human  interest  column, 
entitled  "Paradise  Is  Many  Things,"  fol- 
lows: 

Paraoisx  Is   Mant   Things 

(By  Bob  Addle) 

It's  a  long,  long  time  from  May  to  De- 
cember, aa  we  have  been  constantly  reminded 
by  pop  slngeim.  Biit  it'a  a  short,  abort  time 
tTom  little  boyhood  to  teenhood. 

Five  yeara  ago  tbia  month.  I  waa  at  D.C. 
Stadium  the  day  some  youngsters  from  the 
Columbia  Ligbtbouas  for  the  Blind,  all  under 
la,  were  disappointed  In  their  efforts  to  at- 
tend a  baseball  game  because  It  rained.  As  It 


turned  out.  It  waa  an  Indelible  experience 
for  these  kids,  blind  since  birth. 

The  children  went  Into  the  Washington 
clubhouse,  met  aU  the  ballplayers,  had  lunch 
In  the  press  room,  and  later  went  out  to  the 
field. 

The  klda  wanted  to  try  everything  that 
day.  They  sat  on  the  bench.  They  handled  the 
bats  and  the  gloves  and  the  wondroxis  armor 
the  catcher  wears.  They  had  heard  and  they 
had  read.  But  they  had  not  touched. 

There  was  a  little  boy  named  Mike.  He 
wanted  to  meet  Jlmmle  Plersall,  then  with 
the  Senators.  "It  has  been  my  lifetime  ambi- 
tion In  all  my  11  years,"  said  Mike,  "to  step 
the  distance  from  home  plate  to  first  base." 
It  was  a  memorable  scene.  Plersall  the 
clown,  the  "flakey"  (or  eccentric,  by  his  own 
description)  ballplayer,  holding  that  little 
boy  by  the  hand  aa  they  trudged  to  first  base 
In  the  pouring  ram. 

Mike  wore  a  yellow  slicker  and  rain  hat. 
Plersall  was  In  uniform  without  a  Jacket. 
But  the  ballplayer  stood  out  there  on  first 
base  In  the  socUcLng  rain  with  that  little  boy, 
explaining  what  a  base  reaUy  waa. 

"Hiere  was  Donnle,  a  fair-haired  boy  who 
was  afraid  he  wouldn't  get  his  share  of  auto- 
graphs. And  then  there  was  Jolly  Willie,  light- 
ing up  the  dreary  day  with  his  magnificent 
smile  and  cheerfulness.  Everything  delighted 
Willie,  a  little  Negro  boy  with  beautiful  teeth. 
They  were  aU  back  at  D.C.  Stadium  the 
other  day  when  the  Detroit  Tigers  played  the 
Senators  as  guests  of  the  Washington  ball 
club.  And  this  time  they  saw  a  game. 

I  sat  with  them  for  four  Innings.  Before 
the  game  they  lined  up  In  the  Presidential 
box  Just  behind  the  home  dugout.  The  Sen- 
ators filed  by  the  box,  shook  hands,  gave 
autographs  and  answered  questions.  Later, 
the  youngsters,  about  25  of  them,  boys  and 
girls,  sat  behind  home  plate  and  the  protec- 
tive screen. 

Everybody  carried  a  transistor  to  hear  Dan 
Daniels  and  John  MacLean  broadcast  the 
game.  You  never  heard  such  a  din.  The  kids 
cheered  every  ball  and  booed  every  strike  on 
the  good  guys  Ln  the  white  uniforms.  ("Blind 
bum,"  yelled  Mike  at  plate  umpire  Lou  Dl- 
Muro  for  calling  Frank  Howard  out  on 
strikes. ) 

Jolly  Willie,  that  wonderful  smile  alwayi 
in  evidence,  led  the  cheering  section.  "He's 
that  way  aU  the  time,"  said  one  of  his  coun- 
selor*. "WUUe  lights  up  our  whole  camp. 
Wherever  he  la  there  la  laughter." 

For  some  reas(m,  Willie  and  his  Columbia 
Lighthouse  friends  put  their  hands  a  few 
Inches  from  their  moutha  when  they  cheer. 
It  produces  an  odd  effect  and,  of  course.  In- 
creases the  decibels. 

The  young  fana  know  their  sports.  They 
are  familiar  with  all  tha  beloved  cliches  of 
baseball.  They  never  let  up  cheering  the 
other  day.  If  a  Tiger  got  on  base,  there  wai 
the  chant  to  double  him  up.  If  a  Washington 
man  waa  at  bat,  he  waa  exhorted  to  get  a 
hit — preferably  a  home  run. 

I  told  Mike  that  he  looked  like  Bobby 
MltcheU,  the  Redskin  star,  "Ah,"  slghfd 
Mike  sadly,  "MltcheU  drops  too  many  passes' 
Mike  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
asked:  "Is  Bobby  Mitchell  a  nice  guy?" 

The  salt  of  the  earth,  the  best,  he  wa« 
assured. 

"I  really  don't  bate  Bobby,"  Mike  conceded. 
"I  j\ist  get  mad  at  him  when  he  drops 
passes.  I  want  our  Washington  teams  to  win 
real  bad.  I  saw  only  one  Redskin  game  last 
year.  Football  la  harder  to  follow  than  base- 
ball— I  mean  for  me." 

Some  of  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  chil- 
dren wUl  go  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
BUnd  thla  fall.  Others  will  go  to  regular 
schools.  Mike  la  one  of  these.  He  will  enter 
St.  John's  High  here  and  he's  tremendously 
excited.  ("They  have  great  football  teams  at 
St.  John's.") 

These  blind  kids  have  the  normal  appeUtes 
of  their  more  fortunate  contemporaries.  At 
the  baU  game  they  demolished  a  few  dosen 
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liot  dogs,  many  bags  of  pesnuts,  and  washed 
everything  down  with  Vots  of  cokes.  They 
spent  their  own  money,  too. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  Uberal  mixture  of 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  group.  They  held 
bands  quite  a  bit.  (It's  a  form  of  communi- 
cation for  them.)  Maybe  not  being  able  to  see 
also  makes  them  color  blind. 

Don't  talk  "Black  Power"  to  the  blind. 
They  know  only  too  well  the  -pomei  of  black- 
ness. But  the  kids  "saw"  a  ball  game  and  a 
vlnning  one  In  the  fabulous  streak  of  the 
Senators.  Paradise  Is  many  things  to  many 
people. 


Panama  Carnal  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAItKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or  msaABKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty 
which  President  Johnson  has  proposed 
bet^'een  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country,  nor  of  the  world. 
Joint  control  with  Panama  would  result 
In  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in 
recent  years  with  the  Suez  Canal.  For 
the  benefit  of  all  the  Members,  I  am  In- 
cluding with  this  statement,  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Ed  Healey.  a  practicing 
physician  in  Panama.  The  letter  was 
written  to  Dr.  S.  H.  Brauer,  a  member  of 
our  Nebraska  State  Legislature.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dk&i  Dr.  Bratter:  I  am  hoping  you  have 
Influence  with  otrr  UJ3.  Senators  from 
Nebraska,  and  will  be  able  to  inform  them 
on  an  upcoming  treaty  ratification  thait 
Johnson  wUl  try  to  get  passed.  Tonight  I  read 
that  treaty  ...  It  has  been  drown  up  to 
convert  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  Amer- 
ican control  to  a  divided  Panama-American 
control  .  .  .  this  la  not  In  America's  Inter- 
ests! 

For  a  bit  of  background,  let  me  digress  for 
a  moment.  The  Canal  was  built  by  the  USA 
at  a  tremendous  loss  of  life  ...  In  con- 
structing thla  engineering  marvel  the  coun- 
try of  Panama  was  raised  from  a  disease 
ridden  tropical  province  ot  Colombia  to  her 
present  vastly  Improved  position.  Malaria, 
yellow  fever  were  eradicated  and  in  doing  so 
«ome  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  medical 
history  were  written.  The  superhuman  feat 
of  technical  brUllance  In  lock  oonstrucUon 
stands  today  immatched.  Only  last  week  51 
ships  from  200  to  900  feet  long  were  taken 
from  one  ocean  to  another  through  three 
•eta  ct  locks.  The  French  failed  In  their 
attempt,  as  they  have  In  other  areas;  It  waa 
American  money,  brains  and  Uves  that  made 
this  modem  marvel  out  of  what  was  a 
stinking  swamp. 

The  builders  of  the  canal  were  assured 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  there 
would  always  be  a  place  for  those  Ameri- 
cana In  the  zone,  and  a  place  for  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  chUdren. 

Panama  has  received  not  only  priceless 
health  benefits  from  the  Americans'  pres- 
ence In  the  area  but  financially  the  country 
has  reaped  Incredible  rewards.  Receiving 
•Ughtly  less  than  HOO.OOO.OOO.OO  per  year 
in  income  of  various  aources  dlrecUy  due  to 
the  canal.  But  they  are  a  greedy  bunch. 
ihey  want  more.  Several  yeara  aeo,  they 
wanted  60%  of  the  gros.  revenue?  of  the 
°°,  •  •  •  a  childish  and  naive  request  that 
got  them  nowhere,  thank  God.  They  found 
«ough.  that  It  Is  the  squeaky  hinge  that  gets 
"»e  grease  .  .  ,  they  rioted  In  1964.  a  com- 


munist led  uprising  that  an  the  politicians 
hoped  to  gain  from.  And  gain  they  did!  Al- 
though at  that  time  Johnson  said  "no  con- 
cessions could  be  granted  under  such  pres- 
sure". It  was  less  than  six  months  later  that 
he  agreed  to  renegotiate  a  canal  Eone  treaty. 
Currently  the  USA  controla  entirely  the 
Zone,  the  new  treaty  that  haa  been  drafted 
transfers  control  to  a  blnatlonal  (Panama- 
VB.)  administration.  Abolishes  the  Ameri- 
can control  giving  Panama  lands.  Industrial 
plants,  hospitals,  housing  developments  and 
more  free  gratis.  Other  give  aways  Include 
relinquishing  the  United  States  courts,  po- 
lice, school  system,  etc.  As  you  probably 
know,  the  original  Investment  to  build  the 
canal  haa  not  yet  been  paid  off.  The  new 
treaty  stipulates  that  thla  cost  must  simply 
be  written  off  by  the  US.  A  »6,000.000.00 
road  must  be  built  In  Panama  according  to 
the  treaty,  the  canal  wlU  be  decltu«d 
NBDTRAL  by  the  new  treaty  with  guaran- 
teed passage  of  all  ships  .  .  .  Including  war- 
ships of  all  countries  .  .  .  Including  China, 
Russia,  etc.  The  new  treaty  provides  that  by 
1999  all  remaining  property  of  the  dual  ad- 
ministration be  turned  over  solely  to  Pan- 
ama. This  Is  In  exchange  for  the  right  to 
spend  our  money  to  construct  a  sea  level 
canal  to  be  administered  again  by  a  joint 
commission  with  revenues  going  to  Panama 
and  the  US. 

I  beg  you  to  warn  our  Senators  ...  no 
one  will  look  out  for  the  US  but  Americans 
and  may  Ood  help  ua  If  the  Washington 
Americans  are  not  concerned.  The  current 
treaty  need  not  be  changed  ...  we  control 
the  area  now  by  law. 

Please  do  what  you  can.  Thank  you. 

Ed  Healet. 


The  Honte  Reads  the  Riot  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  my  opposition  to 
the  so-called  antirlot  bill  was  supported 
by  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  This  editorial,  entitled  "The 
House  Reads  the  Riot  Act."  appeared  In 
the  Friday.  July  21,  issue  of  the  Times. 

The  editorial  exposes  the  true  impact 
of  this  bill,  calling  it  a  "dubious  response 
to  racial  violence."  While  abhorring,  as 
I  do,  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to  solve 
the  social  ills  of  our  society,  the  Times 
wisely  recog:nizes  that  this  legislation  is 
no  cure-all  for  stopping  riots.  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  this  bill  adds  anything 
meaningful  to  our  preventive  tools.  The 
origins  of  a  riot  Ue  in  deep-seated  feel- 
ings of  frustration  and  anger  which  are 
nurtured  in  the  ghettos  of  our  cities. 
Those  who  call  for  riots  are  a  product  of 
these  ghettos,  and  they  find  willing  audi- 
ence among  those  who  have  no  hope. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  so-called  anti- 
riot  bill  had  permitted  a  single  improv- 
ing amendment,  then  there  would  have 
been  some  among  the  70  Mranbers  who 
opposed  who  might  have  supported  an 
Improved  bill.  Yet  not  one  amendment 
was  accepted.  I  commend  the  editors  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  seeing  through 
the  ambiguities  and  uncertainties  of  this 
legislation.  I  commend  this  editorial  to 


the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Trx  Hoxtsk  RxAse  tri  Riot  Act 

In  a  dubious  response  to  radsd  violence, 
the  House  has  passed  a  federal  anU-riot  blU 
to  "shut  up  loudmouths." 

The  measure,  overwhelmingly  approved 
347-70.  would  prohibit  the  crossing  of  a  state 
line  with  "Intent"  to  Incite  a  riot.  Its  author. 
Rep.  William  C.  Cramer  (R-Fla.) ,  said  his  bUl 
"would  put  the  rabble  rousers  out  of  busi- 
ness"— and  specifically  referred  to  the  mili- 
tant Stokely  Carmlchael. 

House  Republican  leader  Oerald  R.  Ford 
(Mich.)  conceded  that  the  prohibition  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce.  But.  said  Ford,  "If 
It  does  nothing  but  shut  up  the  loudmouths, 
it  will  be  helpful." 

Unfortunately,  shutting  up  the  loud- 
mouths—even so  offensive  an  outside  agita- 
tor as  Stokely  Carmlchael — will  not  In  Itself 
prevent  rioting. 

The  frustrations  that  lead  to  civil  disorder 
are  not  the  result  of  Inflammatory  speeches. 
They  will  not  be  cured  by  sUenctng  protest. 

Neither  can  they  be  finally  resolved  through 
violence.  And  The  Times  strongly  believes 
that  those  who  cross  the  line  from  protest  to 
Incitement  of  rioting  should  be  severely 
punished. 

When  the  California  Legislature  was  con- 
sidering a  new  anti-riotlng  law  last  year. 
The  Times  Insisted  that  the  language  be 
made  specific  and  warned  that  no  such  law 
Is  a  substitute  for  positive  action  on  the  root 
causes  of  riot  action. 

The  House  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  its  fuzzy  language  should  be  subjected 
to  searching  Inquiry  as  to  constitutionality 
and  effectiveness. 

Senators  should  recall  the  words  of  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  said 
Wednesday,  "I  consider  thla  bill  to  be  a 
futUe  gesture,  neither  preventive  nor  cura- 
tive." 

"The  basic  disorder  is  the  discontent  of 
the  Negro,  his  disenchantment  as  to  promises 
made  but  not  fulfilled,  the  dreary  slow  pac« 
by  which  he  achieves  equality. 

"Thla  bill  will  not  allay  hla  anger  and 
frustrations.  Instead  It  will  arouse  his  anger 
and  frustration  more  deeply.  His  leaders  ask 
for  better  housing  .  .  .  You  offer  them  jail. 
His  leaders  ask  for  better  facilitieB  for  edu- 
cation. You  read  them  a  riot  act .  .  ." 

There  must  be  a  halt  to  the  incitement  of 
rioUng.  But  it  wUl  have  to  be  achieved 
through  legislation  that  la  enforceable  and 
constitutional.  It  must  never  be  done 
through  suspension  of  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

And  to  prevent  the  ugly  fever  of  violence, 
the  basic  sickness  of  hopelessness  and  pov- 
erty must  be  cured. 


Praise  for  the  Fanners  Home 
AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  C.  Morgan,  attorney-at-law 
in  Kaufman,  Tex.,  written  to  Secretary 
Orville  L.  Freeman.  This  letter  was  one 
of  praise  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration activities  In  Kaufman  County, 
located  in  the  Texas  Fourth  Congres- 
sional EMstrict.  This  letter  states  very 
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dearly  why  Mr.  Morgan,  "^d  mw^more 
citizens    who    have    worked    with    the 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlstraUon.  find  tWs 
agency  to  be  one  of  the  truly  outstand- 
tog   aijcompllshmente   of   this   Govern- 
ment. Having  had  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing with  these  people  In  securing  loans 
from  Farmers  Home,  I  can  add  my  per- 
sonal endorsement  of  this  agency  for  tta 
fine  work.  More  Importantly.  I  can^  like 
Mr  Morgan,  state  with  firsthand  knowl- 
edee  that  these  water  loans  have  done 
more  good  at  less  cost  *<>  the  CSovern- 
ment  than  any  other  conceivable  type  of 
Government  loan  or  grant. 

I  congratulate  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  a  job  weU  done,  and  offer 
the  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman,  which  is 
as  follows:  _  „._^ 

Kattfman,  Tex.. 
July  21.  1967. 
Mr.  Orvillk  L.  Prkxman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"'S^^^'^mah:  I  recently  noticed  a 
copy  of  the  report  for  the  Farmers  Home 
KlnlBtraUon  activities  In  Kaufman  Ooun- 
tr  Texaa.  Thla  office  haa  touched  dxrectly 
OTer  2800  rural  famlUe.  through  direct  «ad 
water  association  loans.  Population  wise  tWa 
woxUd  be  near  to  26%  of  the  total  popiUa- 
tlon  of  the  county.  I  know  <rf  "o^f*^^' J?^ 
ernment  program  that  has  dlrecUy  «^*?^ 
the  living  standards  of  such  a  large  segment 

"'^rtL^^lSid  secondary  benefit  haa  been 
received  by  so  many  businesses  in  Kaufman 
^tV  Jto  make  a  list  of  them  Impos- 
rtble— plumbers,  lumber  yards,  carpenters, 
electricians,  contractors,  land  developer. 
tlUe  companies  and  banks.  I  doubt  that 
every  buatness  in  the  county  has  not  felt 
rSLHeneflt  through  lncrea«Kl  buMnes. 
ind  earnings.  This  has  all  been  possible 
during  a  time  of  Ught  money  when  this 
segment  of  the  economy  »"  »^^''8.     ,    , 

The  program  has  offered  good  quality 
residences  and  dwellings  for  many  of  our 
JS«  Who  have  Uved  In  ^^^rtandaxd 
housing.  Their  appreciation  Is  show^  in  the 
^^ort  of  their  payments.  All  of  the  pay- 
ments on  these  loans  are  current. 

Nearly  aU  o<  the  water  loans  are  In  areas 
whwTttaw  la  no  well  water  available.  Prior 
to  the  times  these  lines  were  built  it  was 
^t  uncommon  to  see  our  farmers  hauling 
water— not  only  to  drink— but  for  livestock. 

"^atTt^lS^er.  Home  Administration 
came  to  the  rescue  I  saw  one  town  that 
nearly  had  to  be  abandoned  because  Its 
wells  went  bad.  Thanks  to  the  loan  new 
homes  are  being  built  with  P^vate  flnancUig 
and   the   community   Is   growing   in  people 

"^My^^K^'on  of  the  rS.A.  program  has 
been  that  they  get  to  the  t^eart  of  the   o«l 
problem   the  quickest  and   with  the  least 
amount  of  overhead  and  expense. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  C.  Moboak, 
Attorney -at -Law. 
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Throagh  Yonr  Back  Door 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF  p«NH8TLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
'  Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
the  Small  Business  Administration  helps 
thousands   of   small   businessmen— and 


women— v^rith  long-term  loans.  The  loans 
range  in  size  from  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  a  maximum  of  $350,000  and  can  run 
for  as  long  as  10  years. 

In  many  cases  these  loans  go  to  help 
an  enterprising  man  or  woman  start  a 
small  business  of  his  own.  Such  was  the 
case  of  a  loan  3BA  recently  made  to  Mrs. 
Roberta  Lewis,  of  210  Delmont  Avenue^ 
Pittsburgh,  a  constituent,  whose  Hore 
d'Oeuvres  With  Roberta,  have  attracted 
customers  throughout  western  Pennsyi- 

Mrs  Lewis  is  a  most  remarkable  wom- 
an. She  has  had  successful  careers  in 
TV  and  as  a  caterer,  and  is  now  writing 
a  book  about  her  experiences.  Recently 
she  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  her 
talent  as  an  expert  cook  to  work  by  going 
into  the  business  of  making  frozen  hors 
d'oeuvres. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  needing  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  working  capital. 
appUed  to  SBA's  office  in  Pittsburgh  for 
help  SBA  approved  the  $10,000  Economic 
Opportunity  loan  last  April  and  Mrs. 
Lewis'  business  Is  now  off  to  a  good  start. 
The    Pittsburgh    Post-Gazette   to   Its 
Issue  of  July  12  carried  a  feature  arUcle 
on  Mrs.  Lewis*  new  business.  Because  It 
shows  so  clearly  how  SBA  loans  can  help 
enterprising  men  and  wwnen.  I  hiclude 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  this  feature 
story    written    by    Post-Gazette    staff 
writer,  Zora  Unkovich : 

FaoM  Maid  to  Business  Woman 
(By  Zora  Unkovich) 
For  more  than  36  years  Roberta  Lewis  has 
been  Jotting  down  notes— material  to  use  In 
a  bo<i  ■Through  Your  Back  Door.  J\» ^ 
be  aU  about  her  experiences  as  a  maid,  later 
a  cook,  and  finally  as  a  caterer  and  the  first 
colored  woman  to  appear  on  a  TV  commer- 

In  the  meantime,  the  "back  door  has 
given  way  to  the  front  door  .  .  .  ^ J^ 
trim  entranc  to  the  ne-wly  ^^'^^^Z 
quarters  at  "Horn  d'  Oeuvres  with  Bob«^ 
m  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Shopping  Center,  Castle 
Sbannon. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  you  see,  has  gone  in  the  frozen 
food     busmess— and     such     a     specialized 

branch  of  It  I  _     _.        ^ 

VPlth  the  approval  o<  the  VS.  Pood  and 
Drug  Adminletratl<m  and  with  the  be»P  « 
a  loin  from  the  federal  SmaU  Bualneee  Ad- 
ministration, she  Is  packaging  hors  d-ocuvres 
These  are  strlcUy  gourmet  ...  no  WU  of 
oheese  on  crackers.  ^^ 

Mushrooms  are  stuffed  wlOi  heef  and 
Bpioes.  Chicken  Uvers  come  with  bacon  and 
wat«  chestnuts.  There  are  Swedish  meat 
balls  sauerkraut  mounds  and  cranberry 
sausage  mufflns  .  .  .  aprtcots,  peaches,  pears 
are  wrapped  In  strips  ot  bacon.  Mexican  flings 
(made  In  the  U.S.A..  ot  course)  combine 
ground  beef,  yellow  com  meal,  fiomr,  kidney 
beans,  eggs,  salt,  spices,  hot  pepper. 

Tiny  salmon  croquettes,  turkey  and 
chicken  croquettes,  beef  horseradish  cakea. 
as  well  are  found  in  the  packages  which 
look  as  If  they  contain  elegant  bonbons. 

So  far  Mrs.  Lewis  has  ordwed  tor  her 
heat-and-serve  specialties  from  such  firms 
as  the  Epicure  Shops  of  the  downtown  and 
Monroeville  Kaultmann  stores  and  from  Alle- 
gheny Airlines. 

Majiy  of  her  neighbors  at  the  center  have 
oome  in  to  welcome  her,  she  reports.  WhUe 
she  was  setting  up  the  kitchen,  they 
come  to  watch  and  to  bring  cold  drinks.  All 
of  them  had  one  question : 
"What  can  we  do  to  help?" 
A  year  ago  Mrs.  Lewis  was  teaching  a 
catering  class  at  Manchester  Cent«c.  This 
was  part  of  the  poverty  program  to  retrain 
Americans  for  better  Jobs.  Two  of  her  last 


vear'i  "graduates"  now  are  In  buslnees  on 
tbelr  own.  This  faU  aheTl  be  teaching  a 
similar  class. 

When  she  finally  geto  to  compiUng 
■Through  Your  Back  Door,"  (a  Pittsburgh 
pubUaher  la  waiting  for  the  book) .  she  will 
teU  about  starting  work  for  W  a  week.  She 
was  only  13  at  the  time,  but  she  told  her 
employee  that  she  was  18. 

Another  of  her  early  employers  was  "the 
town's  beet  oook.-  Young  Roberta  would 
rush  through  the  work  of  scrubbing  floors 
and  other  cleaning  so  she  could  watch  her 
employer  cook.  The  observing  process  in  aU 
her  jobs  paid  off.  Soon  she  began  preparing 
meals  where  she  worked. 

Through  a  New  York  agency,  she  secured 
a  job  one  summer  to  oook  at  a  home  In  the 
Thousand  Islands.  It  was  a  mansion,  really, 
with  a  staff  of  18  servants.  Her  employer  had 
never  thought  to  check  age.  When  she  met 
the  new  cook,  aged  31,  she  groaned: 

But  by  the  tlm«  the  oook  served  her  first 
meal  of  deleotlble  lamb  chops  prepared  in  a 
tomato  sauce,  no  one  remembered  her  tender 

^*One  day  a  guest  caught  an  18  pound  sal- 
mon Cook  Roberto  didn't  have  anything  in 
which  to  pr^jaxe  It.  but  tha*  dldnt  worry 
her  She  took  an  old-fashioned  boUer.  the 
kind  once  used  to  "cook"  clothes  in,  wrapped 
the  salmon  In  cheesecloth,  and  prepared  it 
in  the  boilerl 

Her  catering  during  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury has  included  some  of  PIttslmrgh'B  most 
fashionable  social  affairs.  The  time  she 
catered  a  debut  party  of  800  about  15  yean 
ago  preparing  food  for  both  tea  and  dlnnw, 
she'says,  was  one  of  the  many  events  to  train 
her  for  her  latest  project. 

Her  son,  Thomas  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  a  construc- 
tion aooountant  for,  Alooa  Projects,  la  her 
"advisory  board."  He  Jokes  that  he  "worked 
his  way  through  Kentucky  State  on  the  foot- 
ball fleld."  The  other  three  Lewis  children  are 
Fred   28   of  Gary,  Ind.,  an  inter-state  truck 
driver-  Charmalne,  23,  mother  of  three;  and 
Bonnie  Kathleen,  16,  a  South  Hills  student. 
Mrs    Levrts   has   her   own   unique  way  of 
oavLng  thanks  to  people  who  have  helped  h« 
along  the  way.  She  presents  them  at  Caijlst- 
maTwlth  one  ot  her  favorite  white  tvjtx 
cakes  which  she  calls  "»  good  luck  thing  with 
me  "  Through  the  years  the  "thanks"  hsw 
grown  untU  last  CJhrlirtmas,  the  baking  o( 
the  fruit  cake  took  366  eggs! 
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Profreti  for  Georgia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  G.'  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    CXORGIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15    I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending* 
ceremony  Inaugurating  the  last  dial  We- 
phone   system   to  be  InstaUed  by  tM 
Southern  BeU  Telephone  Co.  In  Georgtt. 
This  last  manual  conversion  was  raaAe^ 
Madison,   Morgan  County.  In  the  10» 
District  I  represent.  Madison's  first  tele- 
phone exchange  was  established  Sei^- 
ber  1,   1894.  with  44  subscribers,  rav 
years  later  the  number  of  telephones  Mjfl 
grown  to  only  375.  But,  In  the  last  20 
years  the  service  has  boomed  urmv^ 
day  there  are  approximately  2,800  tele- 
phones out  of  the  Madison  exchange,  in- 
cluding rural  service  to  the  Bostwia 
community. 

Ceremonies  marking  this  historic  oc- 
casion were  shared  by  city,  county,  ww 


State  officials.  Senator  Brooks  Penning- 
ton of  the  45th  district  was  master  of 
ceremonies.  Others  attending  were  Madi- 
son mayor.  Richard  Norton;  State  rep- 
resentative. E.  Roy  Lambert;  and  South- 
em  Bell  oCQclals :  Georgia  vice  presidents, 
Frank  T.  Smith  and  William  B.  Bryan; 
district  manager,  Thomas  Strickland; 
and  madison  manager,  Ray  V.  Reece.  The 
first  oflQclal  direct  dial  long-distance  call 
was  made  by  Nash  M.  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Madison  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce,' to  Harold  Clotf  elter  in  Rome,  who 
Is  president  of  the  Georgia  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Keynote  speaker  was  Commissioner 
William  H.  Klmbrough.  Georgia  public 
service  commission,  and  as  a  special  trib- 
ute to  this  memorable  event,  I  insert  his 
speech  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Congressman  Stephens,  Senator  Penning- 
ton, Representative  Lambert,  Mayor  Norton, 
ladles  and  gentlemen — 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  In  Madison  . . . 
especially  on  an  occasion  as  historic  as  this 
important  step  in  the  history  of  Madison. 
Morgan  County,  and  our  State. 

I  travel  around  Georgia  quite  a  bit  In 
working  with  other  members  of  your  public 
(ervlce  commission  and  with  the  companies 
tbat  provide  telephone  service.  The  most  en- 
joyable trips  are  those  which  afford  an  op- 
pwtunlty  to  help  celebrate  progress  in  our 
State.  We've  seen  a  lot  of  progress  in  recent 
yean  and  it  Is  certainly  good  to  Join  you 
Id  welcoming  this  new  progressive  step — 
tbe  change  from  a  manually  operated  tele- 
phone exchange  to  one  of  the  most  modem 
dial  offices  In  the  country. 

The  significance  of  this  dial  conversion 
reaches  throughout  the  State  for  It  marks 
tbe  end  of  an  era — ^the  conversion  of  the 
last  manually  operated  telephone  exchange 
In  Georgia.  Tour  public  service  commission 
)i  a<  proud  of  this  achievement  as  Is  South- 
ffn  Bell  and  the  State's  Independent 
oompanles. 

In  addition  to  the  dial  conversion,  there 
ta,  of  course,  something  extra  special  about 
What  Is  going  to  happen  to  your  communl- 
cattons  here  tomorrow  morning.  You  will 
be  able  to  dial  many  of  yoxir  own  long  dis- 
tance calls,  and,  the  expansion  of  local  call- 
ing to  Include  Rutledge  wUl  certainly  add 
Immeasurable  convenience  and  value  to  your 
telephone  service. 

OUver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said,  "I  find 
tb«  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
wl>«e  we  stand,  as  In  what  direction  we  are 
■wring."  He  might  weU  have  been  talking 
to  citizens  of  this  area  because  it  Is  obvloiu 
Mat  you  have  always  known  where  you  were 
Mided— proud  of  joxa  herlUge  and  serenely 
WW  of  your  future. 

A  driving  spirit  of  progress  has  character- 
«  Madison  ever  since  Its  Incorporation  In 
WW,  and.  Its  citizens  have  come  through 
WBS  difficult  times  ...  the  Civil  War  .  the 
mat  Of  the  boll  weevil  ...  the  depres- 
■on  .  .  .  and  more  wars. 

♦h'**  ..'^^*''^'*^  ''""  «*'  yo*ir  economy 
"JWigh  the  years  perhaps  best  Ulustrates 
»"  spirit  of  your  citizens,  when  the  boU 
wwu  ruined  cotton,  they  turned  to  peanuts 
Wffl  the  price  of  peanuts  failed,  they  turned 
JJP»che8.  corn,  oats,  hogs,  dairy  and  beef 

iir^  *^"*  agriculture  is  still  a  mainstay 
■TOOT  economy,  some  foreslghted  citizens 
Sl^  *,'*'■''  to  ""Id  to  the  economy  with 
""onry,  Madison's  plastics,  furniture,  tex- 
«^Md  seed  Industries  are  proof  of  their 


*^  in  the  isao's  Madison  began  to  grow 
•"fwrlch  When  for  a  couple  of  years  It  was 
rrwronuB  of  the  new  Georgia  railroad, 
•■oown  counterpart  to  this  historical  foot- 


note appears  to  be  in  the  making  with  the 
routing  of  1-20  near  here. 

I  can't  help  but  believe  that  If  those  early 
residents  could  return  to  Madlaon  today, 
they'd  be  Impressed  and  proud  of  their 
town.  Your  achievements  are  indicative  of 
the  spirit  of  citizens  who  know  that  their 
town  cannot  stand  still. 

The  story  of  your  telephone  service  paral- 
lels the  story  of  your  town  and  county,  it's 
a  history  of  faith  and  growth — a  history  we 
can  all  be  proud  of. 

Southern  Bell  purchased  the  Madison  ex- 
change m  1897.  Early  growth  In  telephones 
was  slow,  when  compared  to  recent  years,  but 
It  was  steady.  By  the  end  of  1946,  there  were 
438  telephones  In  Madison.  Plve  years  later, 
there  were  804  telephones  here. 

The  fabulous  fifties  and  soaring  sixties 
saw  the  demand  for  telephone  service  here 
set  new  records.  At  the  end  of  1955,  there 
were  about  1,156  telephones. 

Today,  Madison  has  approximately  2,837 
telephones,  that's  progress  and  reflects  what's 
happened  to  your  town  In  recent  years. 

Your  new  telephone  services  will  serve  to 
help  bring  Georgians  closer  together  and 
provide  Madison  with  the  best  telephone 
system  anywhere.  In  addition,  a  most  attrac- 
tive telephone  buUding  has  been  added  to 
the  further  enhancement  of  your  town. 
And  at  Rutledge,  there's  a  new  building  and 
switching  equipment. 

The  things  I've  been  discussing  here  to- 
night are  examples  of  the  progress  and  spirit 
that  Henry  Grady  had  In  mind  when  he  was 
talking  about  the  "new  South"  and  hailed  a 
"new  day  in  Dixie".  No  doubt  Mr.  Grady, 
even  with  his  tremendous  faith  in  his  State, 
would  be  amazed  If  he  could  see  what  Is 
happening  here  today. 

We've  reached  new  heights  In  development 
and  Improvement  of  oiir  way  of  Ufe.  There 
can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  there  Is  a 
bright  future  ahead  as  long  as  communities 
Uke  this  one  continue  to  build  for  the  future. 
We  at  your  public  service  commission  are 
Impressed  dally  with  the  convenience  and 
flexibility  of  modern  telephone  service.  This 
Is  something  most  of  us  take  pretty  much  for 
granted  and  I  think  maybe  this  Is  good.  The 
fact  that  we  accept  this  convenience  so  mat- 
ter of  f  actly  Indicates  that  progress,  improve- 
ment, dependability  and  moving  ahead  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  Is  good. 
We  want  It  to  continue  this  way. 

A  lot  of  money  was  needed  to  provide  this 
modem  dial  ofllce  and  services  for  your  town 
and  Rutledge.  Mr.  Smith  tells  me  It  cost  more 
than  $738,000  to  convert  Madison  to  dial 
service,  inaugurate  direct  distance  dialing 
and  expand  local  calling  to  Rutledge.  This 
surely  is  an  Indication  of  the  faith  the  tele- 
phone company  has  In  yoiir  community  and 
county. 

Madison's  past  Is  a  history  to  be  iM-oud  of. 
The  present  gives  Jiist  as  much  reason  to  be 
proud.  The  forecast  for  the  future  Is  good  and 
you  are  assured  that  yovir  telephone  com- 
pany will  grow  right  along  with  you. 

Congratulations  on  your  new  telephone 
system,  and  a  beautiful  new  building.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  l»e  with  you  this  evening. 


Memphis  Offers  Opportnnity  to  Those 
WUlins  To  Work  for   It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or    TENNCSSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days  when  many  are  going  about 


the  land  decrying  the  lack  of  c^portu- 
nity,  I  am  proud  to  present  the  record  of 
Memphis,  Tenn..  the  community  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  In  Congress. 

Memphis  Is  proud  of  all  Its  citizens, 
and  no  man  Is  held  back  from  gaining 
those  goals  in  life  which  he  can  achieve 
through  initiative,  study,  and  work. 
Citizens  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  color 
have  achieved  notable  success  in  Mem- 
phis and  each.  In  his  own  achievement, 
has  helped  make  our  community-  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  Memphis  Press-Sclmitar  has  pub- 
lished a  series  of  three  articles  showing 
how  a  man  can  get  ahead  In  Memphis. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record  I  include  the  first  of  the 
three  articles,  "A  Man  Can  Get  Ahead 
In  Memphis." 

Many    Negroes   Climb   Success   Ladder:    "A 
Man  Can  Get  Ahead  in  Memphis  " 

(Editor's  Note.— Lt.  (Jg)  Friedel  C.  Greene. 
26-year-old  Memphis  Negro  Navy  pUot  pa- 
trolling the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  the  Vietnam 
War,  recently  told  Scripps-Howard's  veteran 
correspondent,  Jim  Lucas,  he  would  return 
to  his  home  at  307  CaldweU  St.,  after  his 
service  because  Memphis  Is  a  place  "where 
a  man  can  get  ahead."  The  comment  of  the 
patriotic  young  serviceman  caused  The 
Press-Sclmltar  to  take  a  look  at  how  and 
why  many  Negroes — men  and  women — have 
gotten  ahead  In  Memphis,  where  racial  strife 
has  been  at  a  minimum.  This  Is  the  first  of 
a  three-part  series  which  wlU  include  Infor- 
mation about  the  remaining  roadblocks  to 
more  employment  opportunities  for  Negroes.) 
(By  Kay  Plttman  Black) 

Memphis  is  a  place  where  a  Negro  man 

or  woman— "can  get  ahead,"  as  do  white 
citizens. 

Examples  are  plentiful. 

Negro  men  and  women  have  Increasingly 
moved  into  the  mainstream  of  oommimlty 
life.  Take  a  close  look  and  you  will  find 
Negroes  Iwoadenlng  from  their  traditional 
southern  professions — ^teaching,  undertaking 
Insurance,  preaching— and,  of  course,  thou- 
sands of  manual  labor,  domeettc  and  menial 
Jobs. 

You  find  now  Negroes  in  high  political 
office,  in  many  important  businesses,  adver- 
tising, the  legal  profession,  administration 
of  affairs,  In  supervisory  roles  of  government 
work,  serving  on  important  dty  and  county 
boards  and  partldpating  well  in  law 
enforcement. 

DIMINISHING 

There  are  stlU  areas  where  Inroads  have 
not  been  made — particularly  In  some  labor 
unions — but  "white  only"  work  is  fast 
diminishing. 

Memphis  has  many  outstanding  Negro 
leaders  and  "color  barrier"  breakers  who 
have  successfully  worked  In  a  climate  of  good 
race  relations. 

H.  T.  Lockard,  a  lawyer,  first  Negro  since 
Reconstmctlon  to  be  elected  to  the  Shelby 
County  Quarterly  Court,  now  U  a  •17,e00-a- 
year  administrative  assistant  to  Gov.  Buford 
Ellington.  The  governor  trusts  Lockard,  as  a 
cabinet  member,  with  some  of  his  most  Im- 
portant tasks. 

HARD    WORKZR 

There's  Jesse  Turner,  a  man  who  works 
16  to  18  hours  a  day.  He's  now  serving  on 
the  Shelby  County  Quarterly  Court,  is  vice 
president  and  cashier  of  Trt-State  Bank  and 
president  of  the  Memphis  Oiajyter  of  tixt 
National  AssocUtlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  He  was  bom  in  Mississippi, 
the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister. 

ONLY    ONX 

Soft-spoken  and  generous  with  her  time  Is 
Dr.  Clara  Brawner,  the  only  Negro  woman 
physician  in  general  practloe  In  Memphis. 
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Although  she  won't  tell  her  ago,  Dr.  Brawner 
admit*  to  being  "In  my  SO's." 

Her  fwtbcr  waa  a  doctor.  She  waa  Im- 
pressed aa  a  child  wltb  how  much  help 
he  wa*  ahto  to  give  people.  Her  mcUier 
was  a  registered  ntirae  and  "ahe  Impreased 
on  me  that  Just  becawe  I  waa  a  woman 
didn't  mean  that  I  oiight  to  do  nothing. 
She  l>elleved  women,  too,  need  to  do  things, 
be  8om«body."  Her  slater.  Alpha  Brawner,  Is 
a  oonpert  and  opera  singer  with  the  New  York 
caty  Cent«. 

Criminal  CSourt  Judge  Ben  L.  Hooka  la  a 
man  ot  "flrste."  An  attorney  and  minister, 
he  waa  the  first  trf  his  race  to  be  appointed 
assistant  public  defender  and  became  the 
flrwt  Negro  appointed  to  a  Judicial  poat  In 
Tennessee's  htotory. 

Maceo  Walker,  a  flrst-claas  conservaUve 
buslneaa  executive.  Is  president  ot  the  Trt- 
Stata  Bonk  and  president  and  chairman  ot 
the  Ixjaid  ot  Universal  Life  Insurance  C!o., 
one  ot  the  laigeat  predcanlnantly  Negro  com- 
panlea  In  the  nation.  He  was  the  first  Negro 
ever  appointed  by  the  City  Commission — In 

2961 to    the    Memphis    Transit    Authority 

Board. 

T.  H.  Hayee,  secretary -treasurer  of  Union 
ProtectlTO  Life  Insurance  Co.,  succeeded 
Walker  as  the  second -Negro  to  serve  on  the 
Memphis  Transit  Authority  Board.  His  firm, 
now  In  Its  38rd  year  of  operation".  Is  said  to 
have  been  "made  In  Memphis  through  pray- 
er." Encouragement  for  Ita  founding  was 
discovered  at  the  altar  of  Avery  Chapel  A.M  JI. 
Church,  then  located  on  Fourth  between 
Beale  and  Qayoeo.  say  leaders  of  the  firm. 
It  employs  more  than  150  persons  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Missouri. 

LBAOZaS 

Dr.  R.  Q.  Venson.  a  dentist,  and  his  wife. 
Ethyl,  are  outstanding  community  leaders. 
They  organized  the  Cotton  Makers  Jubilee, 
which  gave  Negroes  a  part  In  the  city's  Cot- 
ton Carnival.  Dr.  Venson,  who  can  remem- 
l>er  when  "a  Negro  was  lynched  and  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  dragged  down  Beale 
Street,"  said  "things  are  much,  much  better 
now.  But  tt  took  work,  hard  wcark."  Mrs. 
Venson  U  tb*  flrat  wotnan  to  aerve  on  the 
Memphis  Housing  Authority  Board  and  Is 
toTToer  coordinator  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
committee. 

Among  the  younger  leadm  In  the  city  is 
A.  W.  WllllB,  attorney  now  m  an  Integrated 
law  Ann.  He'a  serving  his  second  term  In 
the  Tennessee  House  of  Representatives,  was 
the  flrat  Negro  elected  to  the  House  since 
reconstructlan.  A  leader  In  the  poUtically- 
powerful  Shelby  County  Democratic  Club. 
Willis  Is  seriously  thinlkng  of  running  for 
mayor  of  Memphis  In  the  October  election. 

BARVAaO   GRAOUATK 

RxisseU  B.  Sugarmon  Jr,  a  Harvaurd  law 
school  graduate,  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  leader  m  the  Shelby 
County  Denocratlc  Club.  He  In  articulate, 
well-educated,  with  a  button-down  humor 
In  the  John  F.  Kennedy  vein.  Sugarmon  and 
Willis  are  both  members  of  the  newly  formed 
legal  firm  of  Ratner,  Sugarmon,  Thompson, 
Lucas  and  Willis. 

Sugarmon's  wife,  Miriam.  Is  aasoclate  pro- 
fessor of  Spanish  and  French  at  Memphis 
State  University  and  recently  received  her 
Ph.  D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  In 
Baltimore. 

Dedrick  Brittenum.  who  heads  Brittenum 
Associates  Inc..  In  one  of  five  Negroes  who 
are  broker  dealers  In  securities  In  the  United 
States.  He  got  Interested  In  stocks  and  mu- 
tual funds,  he  said,  when  he  worked  In  the 
locker  room  at  Memphis  Country  Club. 

BCrrSB  WAT 

"I  was  working  around  money  and  heard 
men  talking  about  It  every  day,"  he  said. 
"I  began  to  realize  then  there  mxist  be  a 
better  way  to  moke  a  living  and  decided  to 
find  It."  He  beeves  he  Is  one  of  the  few 
security  house  he<uls  In  the  country  with 
Just  a  high  school  degree. 


Fred  L.  Davis  Is  the  only  Negro  «nploye 
in  the  county  register's  office.  He  holds  a 
degree  In  accounting,  la  a  leader  In  the 
Orange  Mound  Civic  Club,  the  Shelby  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Club.  He  worked  hU  way 
through  grade  schocrt.  high  school  and  o<^- 
lege,  winding  up  with  a  degree  In  business 
administration. 

"I've  worked  In  warehouses,  as  a  dish- 
washer— you  name  it.  I've  done  It."  he  said. 
"I  used  to  go  to  the  fields  on  a  truck  to 
chop  cotton."  He's  a  candidate  for  City 
Council  in  District  4,  an  area  half  white  and 
half  Negro. 

Many  Negroes  are  finding  profitable  and 
satisfying  careers  in  Police  and  Fire  Depart- 
ment work.  Lt.  R.  J.  Turner,  a  soft-spoken 
man,  Is  in  his  19th  year  with  the  Memphis 
Police  Department.  He's  on  the  homicide 
squad.  He  has  a  high  school  diploma  and  la 
worried  because  "people  nowadays  don't  want 
to  get  Involved." 

His  younger  counterpart  is  Edward  E.  Red- 
dltt,  a  detective  and  seven-year  man  with 
the  department.  He's  a  graduate  of  Lane  Col- 
lege and  is  second  in  charge  of  the  p)oUce  de- 
partment's community  relations  department. 
Samuel  M.  Peace,  43,  is  one  of  the  cltya 
most  successful  real  estate  men.  He  worked 
his  way  through  college — went  to  school  at 
LeMoyne  from  8  ajn.  to  4:30  p.m.  and  then 
worked  from  5  p.m.  to  2  a.m.  at  the  old  Pig 
•N  Whistle.  He  kept  that  up  seven  days  a 
week  for  four  years  and  still  managed  to 
make  the  Dean's  List  In  his  major  field  of 
philosophy  and  religion. 
irasT 
He  was  the  first  Negro  hired  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Department  ot  Employment  Security, 
worked  as  an  interviewer  for  10  years  be- 
fore forming  his  own  real  estate  and  building 
company.  The  first  year  out  on  his  own  In 
the  real  estate  field  he  said  he  did  better 
than  81  million  In  property  sales.  His  com- 
pany has  sold  more  than  300  homes  each 
year  for  the  last  four  years  and  he  employs 
33  agents. 

Dr.  Hollis  Price,  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
College  and  Columbia,  has  been  president  ot 
LeMoyne  College  for  26  years  and  has  seen 
many  of  his  graduates  go  on  to  become  val- 
ued members  of  the  Memphis  community. 

Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues  in  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Price  feels  that  the  student  today 
entering  college  "comes  with  maybe  better 
training  but  I  dont  think  he's  aa  highly 
motivated."  That  worries  him  as  an  educator 
and  as  a  community  leader. 

IN   KDUCATIOM 

Many  Negroes  are  In  positions  of  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  leadership  with  the 
Memphis  Board  of  Education.  Typical  Is  MaJ. 
Ge<«rge  L.  Robinson,  supervisor  of  the  city 
school  system's  Reserve  Officers  TralrUng 
Corps.  When  he  waa  named  to  the  poet  In 
1966,  MaJ.  Robinson  became  the  first  Negro 
supervisor  in  the  city  school  system  to  have 
authority  over  Instruction  In  predominantly 
white  schools.  He  had  been  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Cadet  Corps  In  Memphis — 
NDCC  had  units  at  seven  predominantly  Ne- 
gro schools — before  it  merged  with  the  ROTC. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  teacher. 

John  R.  Arnold  Jr..  heads  Arnold  &  Asso- 
ciates, the  only  Negro  advertising  agency  In 
the  city.  His  is  the  only  Negro  agency  mem- 
ber of  the  Advertising  Club  and  he  thinks 
more  Negro  youth  should  enter  the  advertis- 
ing field.  "It's  virtually  untapped."  He  said 
there  have  been  "eight  or  10  Negro  agencies 
started— and  folded — since  I  went  Into  the 
field  In  Memphis  16  or  17  years  ago.  I'm  now 
the  only  one  in  the  city  and  about  the  oldest 
one  In  the  United  States." 

Making  a  success  In  First  National  Bank's 
management  training  program  Is  Gene  Pen- 
tress,  27.  A  college  graduate  with  a  major  In 
health  and  physical  education.  Fentress  waa 
a  teacher  until  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Lawson  of  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  sug- 
gested that  he  ought  to  think  of  going  Into 
the  banking  field   "because  I  got  along  so 


weU  with  people."  Hs  said,  "I  had  never 
thoiight  of  banking.  I  slept  on  his  suggestion, 
went  down  to  the  bank,  applied  and  got  the 
Job.  I  love  It."  He's  now  working  In  the  cus- 
tomer service  department,  says  he's  found 
his  "niche." 

A  TOP  JOB 

One  of  LeMoyne's  top  graduates  Is  William 
F.  Owen.  He  Is  now  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  malls,  one  of  the  top  Jobs  In  the 
department  of  under  Acting  Postmaster  Ly- 
del  Sims.  Owen  entered  the  postal  service  aa 
a  mall  handler  In  1940,  became  a  carrier  In 
1947  and  then  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  ranks.  A  native  of  Memphis,  he  was  last 
week  named  Equal  Einployment  Opportunity 
Information,  officer  for  the  post  office. 

Professional  nursing  Is  another  field  now 
open  to  Negroes  and  one  of  Memphis'  better 
known  RN's  Is  Mrs.  Gertvire  G.  HoUey.  The 
37-year-old  Mrs.  Holley  finished  at  Hampton 
Institute.  Hampton.  Va,  after  graduating 
from  Manassas  High  School. 

"My  mother."  she  said,  "was  a  laborer  who 
wanted  me  to  get  an  education.  She  worked 
to  put  me  through  nursing  school."  Now  Mrs. 
Holley  is  one  of  the  five  nursing  directors  of 
E.  H.  Crump  Hospital.  She's  held  that  posi- 
tion since  October  of  1964. 

BINGES 

Carla  Thomas,  Memphis-bom  singer  who 
has  sold  more  than  three  million  records 
since  her  first  hit  to  1961.  was  voted  the  top 
female  vocalist  by  the  soldiers  In  Vietnam. 
Her  father.  Rufus  Thomas  of  WDIA.  has  also 
sold  several  million  records  himself.  Is  the 
only  dj  who  has  been  featured  Intemation- 
ally  as  an  entertainer.  When  Carla  made  her 
first  hit,  "Gee  Whiz,"  he  father  got  stem. 
"No  matter  how  much  money  you  make, 
you're  not  getting  out  of  college,"  he  told 
her.  So  Carla,  In  addition  to  her  career,  Is 
studying  for  a  graduate  degree  at  Howard 
University  in  Washington. 

Shelby  County's  first  Negro  assistant  at- 
torney general,  Arthur  T.  Bennett  started 
studying  law  because  of  an  Interest  in  the 
FBI.  A  university  graduate,  he  believes  his 
position  should  "be  Inspiring,  especially  to 
young  Negroes  In  school,  those  planning  to 
go  to  school  and  even  those  who  haven't 
done  much  thinking  about  their  future." 
The  34-year-old  attorney  said  "these  field* 
are  opening  up  to  Negroes  and  it's  a  case 
of  having  to  buckle  down  and  get  the  neces- 
sary qualifications." 

PLANNE* 

Others  in  top  positions  Incude  L.  F.  Briscoe, 
the  only  Negro  member  serving  on  the 
Memphis  and  Shelby  Covin ty  Planning  Com- 
mission. He's  a  jewelry  salesman  and 
buslnessmiin. 

Gerald  A.  Fanion,  36,  was  appointed  by  the 
Shelby  County  Commission  this  year  to  head 
the  newly  created  depsirtment  of  community 
relations.  He  had  been  employed  as  a  port 
office  mall  handler  more  than  10  years  and 
was  granted  a  one-year  leave  of  absence  to 
take  over  the  county  Job.  Fanion,  a  graduate 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  High  School,  at- 
tended LeMoyne  College  and  Is  a  member  of 
the  NAACP. 


Challenges  and  Opportunities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

Oy   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when 
we  in  Congress  find  It  necessary  to  pass 
antlrlot  and  recpect-for-flag  legislation 
because  of  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of 
those  who  clearly  warrant  being  called 
traitors,  It  is  Indeed  refreshing  to  hear 
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a  major  address  in  suwwrt  of  patriotism 
and  truly  American  Ideals. 

Mr.  Charles  Oould,  of  San  Prandsco, 
on  June  26,  1967,  presented  a  speech  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  at  the  Klwanls  convention 
attended  by  17,000  Klwanlans  and  fam- 
ilies. 

Excerpts  from  his  talk  are  quoted  be- 
low and  significantly  end  with  a  hope 
that  our  children  and  their  children  will 
live  in  peace  and  freedom,  under  God. 

CHAIXENGKS    and     OPPORTONm^ 

(By  Charles  L.  Gould.  PubUsher.  San  Frtin- 
clsco  Examiner,  at  Klwanls  International 
Convention.    Houston.    Tex.,    June    35-39 

1967) 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  newspaper  man, 
u  a  Navy  man  who  has  served  in  three  wars. 
From  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  through 
these  experiences  I  address  you  today.  Hope- 
fully, I  will  present  some  facts  that  will  give 
a  new  perspective  In  our  world. 

This  is  an  age  of  explosive  growth  and 
change  ....  the  most  exclUng  ....  ex- 
hilarating .  .  .  stimulating  .  .  .  frustrat- 
ing and  frightening  hour  In  the  history  ot 
mankind  ....  This  is  an  age  of  Instant 
evolution  ....  instant  revolution  ....  in- 
stant communications  ....  and  Instant 
death. 

Man  has  harnessed  .  .  .  the  atom  and 
holds  destiny  in  the  hollow  ot  his  hands.  Man 
has  made  remarkable  strides  in  conquering 
outer  space  .  .  .  but  how  f  utUe  have  been  his 
efforts  in  conquering  inner  space  ....  the 
space  in  the  heart  and  minds  of  men. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  ot  past 
principles  of  decency  and  good  taste.  Our 
(tandards  have  lowered,  our  crime  levels  and 
•octal  problems  have  Increased.  Parents,  police 
authorities,  educators  and  thoughtful  dti- 
lens  are  deeply  disturbed.  Our  youngsters  are 
no  better  and  no  worse  than  we  were  at  the 
•ame  age  ...  .  but  they  have  more  tempta- 
tions ....  more  cars  ....  more  money. 
We  have  encouraged  permissiveness  .... 
indulged  them  ....  granted  maximum  free- 
doms ....  asked  for  a  minimum  In  respect 
•nd  In  responslblUty.  Our  courts  have  not 
helped  ....  in  a  desire  to  protect  the  rights 
ot  the  individual  (they)  have  too  often 
ignored  the  rights  ot  the  many.  Our  nation's 
future  U  clouded  It  we  t«ll  to  take  prompt 
sad  proper  action  to  curb  those  who  defy  our 

ISWB. 

(However)  we  should  recognize  the  truth 
that  the  vast  majority  ot  our  citizens  axe 
hwieat,  hardworking,   law-abiding  pe<^ie. 

Just  as  I  am  concerned  with  moral  erosions 
»nd  mounting  crime  problems,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned with  sky-rocketing  costs  of  big  gov- 
OMient  and  the  invasions  and  Intrusions  of 
JWeral  Agencies  Into  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy,  (i  beUeve)  our  nation's  economic 
nrength  has  been  achieved  ....  through 
the  tangible  Incentives  Inherent  In  our  prl- 
wte  enterprise  system. 

Definite  financing  on  a  persistent  basis 
lows  to  Inflation.  Inflation  la  a  narcoOc 
Once  hooked,  it's  hard  to  break  the  habit. 

■  .  .  Government  costs  have  skyrocketed  In 
'•cent  years.  In  1933  Federal  expenditures 
»««  4,000,000,000  dollars.  In  1967  (the)  Fed- 
mi  CSovemment  will  spend  In  excess  ot  one 
Hundred  and  twenty-five  billion  dollars. 
•  .  .  The  interest  on  the  Federal  Debt  In  this 
Me  year  will  exceed  $14,000,000,000  doUars. 

■  •  .  more  than  three  Umes  the  cost  ot  run- 
ftri  ^'^  ^rMTK  Federal  Government  Just 
'wty  years  ago. 

Where  does  the  money  go?  It  touches  the 
"»M  ■  .  .  .  the  poor  ....  goes  tor  pay- 
™J»  •  ...  for  research  ....  for  parks, 
aoutog,  education  and  social  services 

(And  it  goes)  to  dozen  of  corporations 
»no  have   Federal   contracts.   It   goes 

« i.r**  '''"^^  •  •  •  •°^^1  •  •  •  'ural  areas 
™>M«  TUlages  .  .  .  every  socUl.  economic, 
^wsai,  reUglous  and  ethnic  groups  (ex- 
'""«">oe)   the  role  of   government  in   tlM 
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most  expansive  womb-to-tomb  social  dream 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Corporate  profits  (have)  soared  .  .  .  per- 
sonal Incomes  Increased  .  .  .  the  average 
guy  never  had  It  so  good.  But  always  lurk- 
ing In  the  background  Is  the  threat  of  run- 
away inflation.  Labor  Is  on  the  march  with 
greater  demands.  The  warning  signs  are  up. 
Let  us  turn  briefly  to  the  world  stage. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  Hitler's  dreams  died. 
Peace  had  oome.  The  United  States  turned 
Its  endeavors  to  stupendoxis  tasks  of  achiev- 
ing peace  in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  The  end  ot 
World  War  n.  .  .  .  (a)  resurgence  of  Com- 
mimlst  aggression.  .  .  .  Red  agents  moved 
Into  Asia.  Africa,  Europe,  South  America  and 
North  America.  There  were  battles  In  Greece 
.  .  .  scrimmages  In  Iraq  .  .  .  there  was  Korea 
.  .  .  Cuba  .  .  .  Hungary  .  .  .  Tibet  .  .  .  I^ujs 
.  .  .  Pakistan  .  .  ,  India  .  .  .  Rhodesia  and 
Vietnam. 

The  Commiinlsts  .  .  .  battled  .  .  .  but 
not  tor  peace.  .  .  .  The  Iron  and  Bamboo 
curtains  .  .  .  enslaved  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Bstonla,  Poland.  Albania,  China.  Checho- 
slovakia, East  Germany,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  Tibet  disappeared  from 
the  family  ot  tree  nations  .  .  .  (while)  .  .  . 
the  Western  block  has  given  freedom  and 
Independence  to  The  Philippines,  the  Cam- 
eroons.  Ceylon,  India,  Pakistan.  Israel,  Ma- 
laya. Nigeria,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Togoland, 
Sierra  Leone,  Laos,  Malagasy,  Morocco,  Ivory 
Ooast,  Senegal,  Upper  Volta,  Mauritania, 
Tanganyika,  Western  Samoa,  and  a  dozen 
other  nations. 

A  few  months  ago  I  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Navy  duty  ...  in  South  Vietnam.  It  U 
a  war  difficult  to  describe.  We  face  a  cruel 
and  cunning  and  resourceful  enemy.  How- 
ever, let  me  salute  the  courage  and  fighting 
ability  of  our  men.  They  are  not  only  great 
fighting  men  .  .  .  they  are  also  great  hu- 
manitarians. 

In  the  ^^etnamese  conflict  our  President 
knows  not  the  arrogance  of  power.  He  knows 
the  agony  of  power,  (our  nation)  has 
laimched  28  peace-feelers.  (The  Commu- 
nists) have  turned  aside  our  oUve  branch. 
Thus,  the  United  States  has  no  alternative. 
We  must  not  falter.  ...  We  must  always 
fight  to  win.  ...  I  do  not  seek  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  ...  I  seek  to  avoid  these  hor- 
rible possibilities  .  .  .  (and)  I  think  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  letting  the 
enemy  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 

So  long  as  we  maintain  (this)  abeolut© 
power  to  retaliate.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  Communists  wlU  never  launch  a 
major  attack.  But  we  need  more  than  mili- 
tary strength,  we  need  moral  strength.  .  .  . 
We  must  each  re-afflrm  our  faith  In  our 
way  of  life.  .  .  . 

(For)  those  who  say  we  have  no  Ideology 
to  match  the  promise  of  the  Communists, 
let  them  read  again  the  Declaralton  of  In- 
dependence .  .  .  carefully  study  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  .  .  . 

Let  us  again  oommimlcate  these  truths 
to  our  own  people,  and  to  our  neighbors. 
It  we  do  this  .  .  .  ovir  national  pride  and 
our  national  prestige  can  reach  new  heights. 
And  we  can  sleep  at  night  in  the  comtorta/ble 
knowledge  that  our  children  .  .  .  and  our 
children's  children  will  live  In  peace  and 
freedom,  under  God. 


Robert  W.  Swlgart  were  killed  recently 
In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  cour- 
age at  these  men  and  to  honor  their 
memory  by  Including  the  following 
article  In  the  Rbcord  : 

Funeral  servloes  tor  two  United  8tat«s 
military  officers  from  Maryland  who  died 
recently  in  Vietnam  were  scheduled  this 
week.  4 

Major  W.  Douglas  Williams,  oT  Hampetead, 
was  being  burled  today  in  the  church  ceme- 
tery after  nald-day  services  in  St.  John's 
Eplsct^jal  Church  In  the  W<«hinKton 
Valley. 

Services  tor  another  Vietnam  casualty 
Marine  Oapt.  Robert  W.  Swlgart.  of  Annap- 
olis, will  be  held  at  8  PJtf.  tomorrow  in  the 
base  chapel  at  Port  Myer,  Va.  Burial  will  be 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Major  Williams,  33,  waa  killed  July  10  dur- 
ing ground  action  against  an  eneeny  toro« 
near  Dak  To,  about  275  miles  north  of  Saigon. 
Twenty-five  men  under  his  command  were 
also  killed  during  the  action. 

KTT.IXn    XULT    4 

Oaptaln  Swlgart  waa  killed  July  4.  His 
thirteen -month  tour  (rf  duty  In  Vietnam 
would  have  been  completed  a  few  days  later. 

Major  WUllame.  who  was  SCTVlng  his  sec- 
ond term  In  Vietnam  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
was  operations  officer  at  the  4th  Battalion! 
603rd  Airborne  Infantry  of  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade. 

Bora  In  Baltimore,  the  career  Army  officer 
attended  Oilman  Schocri  and  entered  the 
United  States  Military  Acadony  after  t>elng 
graduated  from  St.  Andrews  School.  Mld- 
dleton.  Del.  He  waa  a  member  ot  the  class 
ot  1966  at  West  Point. 

ICAirr  DBtXXATIONB 

Major  Williams's  decorations  Include  the 
Bronze  Star.  Air  Medal,  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal  with  Oak  Leal  Cluster,  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge. 

Major  Williams  is  etirvived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Juliana  McHenry  "ITiayer  of  Lancas- 
ter, Mass.;  an  Infant  daxighter,  Margaret 
Douglas  WUllams;  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  W.  Williams,  Hampsteed;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  K.  Wise,  Washington;  an  atmt! 
M*B.  Ambler  H.  Moss,  LuttoervlUe;  and  an 
uncle,  F^-ancis  R.  WlUlams,  Ruxton. 

His  wife  Is  the  daughter  ot  Mrs.  Charies 
Pamsworth  ot  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Duncan  Thayer. 

She  Is  the  niece  ot  Mrs.  Joseph  France  of 
UKjerco,  Md.,  and  Mrs.  James  McHenry  of 
WorthlngtMi  Valley,  and  the  great-niece  of 
Mrs.  O.  L.  A.  Heiser  of  Worthington  Valley. 

Oaptaln  Swlgart  was  company  commander 
Of  "M"  Company,  «rd  Battalion,  »th  Marine 
Reglm«nt.  He  entered  the  Marine  Corps  In 
1963  after  attending  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. 

stravrvBD  bt  parents 
Captain  Swlgart  waa  the  son  of  Bear  Adm 
*nd  Mrs.  O.  R.  Swlgart,  St.,  of  AnnsAolls. 
His  brother,  Lt.  Col.  O.  R.  Swlgart.  Jr.  U 
stationed  with  the  Marine  Corps  In  Hawaii. 
Besides  his  parents  and  brother.  Captain 
Swlgart  is  survived  by  his  wlte,  Mrs.  Lor- 
raine Klchelberger  Swlgart  ot  Oceanside, 
Oal.;  a  daughter,  Christine  Swlgart;  and  two 
•ons,  David  H.  Swlgart  and  Robert  W. 
Swlgart,  Jr. 


Officer.  From  Maryland  KUIed  b  Vietnam  Rat  Extermination  Act  of  1967 
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or 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  ICAXIXANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  10,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
MaJ.  W.  Douglas  Wllllama  and  Capt 


SPEEX7H 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OV  VBfNBTLVAlOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  Jvlw  20.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  rlM 
m  support  of  the  Rat  Extermlnatl<m  Act 
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<rf  1967  because  I  think  that  It  1»  urgent 
that  national  attenUon  be  called  and  na- 
tional impetus  given  to  a  program  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  main  threat*  to  dis- 
ease and  Instigators  of  damage  to  proi>- 
crty — ^the  rat.  .  ^        . 

Since  the  rat  la  bred  where  there  M 
poor  housing  and  sanitation,  in  areaa  oi 
urban  and  rural  poverty,  it  Is  logical  for 
the  Dep«utment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  has  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  improving  the  physi<»i 
environment  of  our  towns  and  cities,  to 
work  with  the  local  govemmente  in 
establishing  a  coordinated  atta<*  to 
combat  the  nasty  and  dangerous  rodent. 
I  It  is  not  intended  that  the  Federal 
Government  get  involved  in  the  full-time 
rat  extermination  business;  therefore,  it 
Is  proposed  that  the  Government  cover 
the  first  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  3-year 
'local  programs  to  provide  communities 
With  an  initial  boost 

'  It  is  also  recognized  that  nothing  wiu 
be  gained  by  giving  money  to  communi- 
ties carte  blanche.  They  are  required  to 
submit  plans,  taUored  to  meet  their  own 
particular  needs  and  requirements  in 
such  areas  as  building  and  sanitation 
codes;  adequate  garbage  and  refuse  col- 
lection- maintenance  of  pubUc  activities 
and  services;  extermination;  community 
education  and  organization;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  evaluation,  indicating  their  own 
Intention  to  follow  through. 
i  In  Pittsburgh  this  year  so  far.  there 
have  been  over  1.200  complaints  con- 
cerning rats.  And  not  all  of  these 
'stemmed  from  rat  bites,  for  rats  do  not 
ihave  to  bite  to  be  harmful  or  tranOTiit 

jUsease they  also  contaminate  food.  Tne 

•annual  report  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Health  Department,  where  Pittsburgh  is 
•located,  shows  an  appalling  50  percent 
Increase  over  the  last  year  in  relnspec- 
tKms  of  dwellings  to  abate  garbage,  ro- 
dents, and  other  nuisances. 
i    The    No      1     environmental    health 
problem  In  Pittsburgh  Is  reported  to  be 
glum  housing,  and  we  all  know  this  to 
be  the  habitat  of  the  rat. 
•     Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  It  ur- 
gent to  adopt  HJi.  11000  to  provide  a 
comprehensive,  swhistlcated  approMh 
toward   eliminating   this   No.    1    pub- 
lic health  nuisance— who  Is  certainly  no 
laughing  matter— Brother  Rat. 
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Tfce  Moral  Angle  as  Presented  by  Father 
William  Lester,  SJ. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cAurounA. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 
Mr  GDBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  it  is  of  utmost  urgency 
that  we  retain  a  sense  of  moraUty.  Thc»e 
of  xis  who  make  national  poUcy  in  the 
US  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch  could,  I  am  sure.  And  solutions 
to  many  of  today's  difficult  problems  II 
we  would  Mily  consult  our  code  of  moral- 
ity and  apply  commonsenae  to  it. 


Recently  I  received  a  most  pleasant  in- 
troduction to  a  delightful  column  which 
runs  In  several  California  newspapers, 
including  the  Sunnyvale  Standard  in  my 
congressional  district  and  the  Los  An- 
geles Herald  Examiner.  The  colimin  Is 
entitled  "The  Moral  Angle"  and  Is  writ- 
ten by  Father  William  Lester.  S.J.  Father 
Lester  Is  a  former  track  star,  a  carnival 
worker,  a  youth  constxltant.  and  a  hos- 
pital chaplain. 

As  a  youthful  Jesuit,  father  Lester 
has  had  years  of  experience  explaining 
moral  questions  asked  by  people  in  aU 
walks  of  life.  He  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Classical  Languages  Department 
of  Santa  Clara  University,  and  has  spent 
15  years  of  his  Ufe  in  reUglon  as  an  edu- 
cator, author,  and  lecturer. 

Bom  in  New  Orleans.  Father  Lester 
was  educated  in  Michigan,  California, 
and  Washington.  finaUy  accumulating 
410  college  credits  for  his  Ph.  D.  when 
that  degree  normaUy  requires  only  210 
credits.  In  his  column.  Father  Lester 
welcomes  questions  of  a  moral  nature 
which  pertain  to  today's  life  from  mem- 
bers of  any  religious  denomination.  His 
answers  are  based  on  the  timeless  view- 
point of  traditional  Judeo-ChristiaJi 
principles.  Readers  may  address  their 
questions  to  him  and  will  receive  prmted 
short  succinct,  commonsense  answers 
which  are  based  upon  a  strict  code  of 

morality.  ^      ^     j  _„ 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  have  excerpted  several  of 
these  questions  and  answers  from  both 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
the  Sunnyvale  Standard.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  answers  to  be 
as  refreshing  and  stimulating  as  I  found 
them.  The  question  and  answers  follow: 

Dbab  Pathee  Lester:  I've  been  following 
the  newspaper  report  of  tlie  standing  court 
martial  In  Port  Jackson,  S.C..  for  disloyalty 
aealDfit  an  Army  medical  officer. 

Capt.  Howard  Levy,  a  dermatologist,  re- 
fused to  train  Green  Beret  troops  In  the 
treatment  of  6kln  diseases  they  might  en- 
counter m  Vietnam.  Levy  consider*  our 
prosecution  of  the  war  aa  unjuat  and  against 
blB  conscience  to  help  In  any  way. 

Do  you  think:  he  has  any  real  moral  basis 
to  refuse  this  medical  knowledge? 

Robert  N. 

Dear  Robert:  A  doctor  is  free  to  treat  skm 
diseases  of  war  prisoners  who  are  unjuat 
aggressors.  He  Is  free  likewise  to  treat  or  to 
iMtruct  in  treatment  his  own  compatrlota 
even  though  they  should  be  the  unjust  ag- 
eressors.  provided  the  medical  help  Is  not 
obviously  foraeen  as  making  a  continuation 
of  unjust  aggression  possible. 

If  Dr  Levy  thinks  we  are  the  unjust  ag- 
eressors  and  his  medical  efforts  would  actu- 
ally promote  our  injustice,  he  Is  morally 
bound  to  refuse  his  services.  But,  of  course, 
what  Levy  thinks  are  facts  and  what  In  ac- 
tuality are  facte,  may  well  be  contradictory. 


Dr  Brown  added:  "Out  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  human  misery  wo  can  now  create 
happiness,  which  to  any  brain  surgeon  is  a 
great  source  of  pereonal  satisfaction." 

But  X  always  thought  happiness  was  sort 
at  a  moral  matter.  What  about  It?  Can 
misery  be  dug  out  with  a  surgeon's  knife? 
^^  '  Job.  C. 

Dkar  Joe:  The  only  type  of  happiness  the 
doctor  can  "create"  through  his  scalpel  is 
retrogressive  to  that  of  the  child.  Idiot,  or 
dope  addict.  In  eliminating  what  he  can  la 
the  angxUsh  pecuUar  to  humans,  he  elimi- 
nates at  the  same  time  the  poeslblUty  of 
reaching  the  great  happiness  only  mature 
humans   can   experience. 

Anguish  and  h^plneae  are  psychological 
and  are  the  effects  basically  of  faculUes 
which  are  Immaterial. 

But  surgery  cannot  touch  these  faculties 
of  InteUect  and  wUl.  It  can  only  operate 
Upon  the  organic  matter  which  the  Intellect 
needs  for  proper  functioning  in  this  life.  If 
this  matter  Is  eUmlnated  or  damaged  man 
retrogressM  towartls  pure  vegetaUon. 
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Dear  Father  Lester;  An  American  neuro- 
surgeon Dr.  M.  Hunter  Brown  of  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  says  16  years  of  research  hae 
convinced  him  that  as  much  as  a  third  or 
the  world's  emotional  diseases— Including 
those  causing  sexual  assaults  and  other  crim- 
inal acts — could  be  cured  by  surgery. 

He  described  the  operation  as  selective  and 
differing  entirely  In  concept  and  execution 
from  the  frontal  lobotomles  of  a  generation 
ago  His  audience,  the  second  congress  of  the 
Australasian  Society  of  Neurological  Sur- 
geons, was  told  that  the  operation  was  an 
••unqualified,  success." 


Dear  Father  Lester:  A  clearly  marked  U.S. 
Navy  ship  was  machlngunned  and  torpedoed 
by  Israel  during  the  height  of  the  IsraeU- 
Arab  war.  At  least  33  of  our  men  were  killed 
and  the  ship  badly  damaged.  Israel  says  that 
she   wtu   "make   amends." 

Morally,    what   are    "amends"    in   a  case 

like  that?  How  can  "amends"  be  made  to 

dead  men? 

KErxH  M. 

Dear  KErrH :  Reparation  for  unjust  damage 

Is  assessed  according  to  guilt  and  ability  to 

pay. 

If  the  attack  on  our  ship  was  fully  de- 
liberate and  In  no  way  Justified.  Israel  U 
obliged  to  punish  the  Individuals  responslbl^ 
to  see  to  the  support  of  the  dead  men'i 
families,  and  to  pay  for  the  damage  to  the 
vessel.  ^^    ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  attack  wa» 
p\irely  acldental  (for  example,  a  case  of 
mistaken  Identity  not  due  In  any  way  to 
negligence  by  the  IsraellB) .  there  U  no  guUt 
and  therefore  no  moral  need  to  "make 
amends." 

Responsibility  for  the  attack  could  lit 
anywhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

"Amends' — as  far  as  they  are  possible— an 
made  to  the  dead  man's  famUy. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  in  hU  latest  paperback  dlscussee  M>» 
New  York  courts'  decision  to  allow  the  «1» 
of  a  book  which  he  thought,  "No  parent  In 
his  right  mind  would  want  in  the  home 
where   Impressionable   chUdren  might  resd 

it " 

He  said  that  the  courts  shifted  responsl- 
bUlty  from  the  law  to  the  Individual.  Tht 
courts  acted  oa  the  assumption  that  the 
Individual  would  be  able  to  make  the  right 
choice.  And  Peale  says  this  responsibility  for 
self-control  brings  a  great  deal  of  satUfac- 
tlon  to  the  Individual. 

Does  that  mean  that  censorship  Is  no  gooa. 

Wallt  C. 
Dear  V?ali.t  :  Censorship  Is  good  and  wltt- 
In  the  legitimate  power  of  government.  Byt 
whether  it  should  be  applied  at  this  time  in 
this  or  that  matter  depends  on  circum- 
stances. (The  great  danger  Is  that  cecaor- 
ship  m  eliminating  one  evU  Imposes  a  greawr 

one.)  ^.     _„_ 

Tho  more  virtuous  the  citizenry  the  mor« 
It  can  be  trusted  to  act  properly  on  Itt  o« 
and  the  less  need  la  there  for  censorship  dt 
government.  '  ^  .,  _  ♦>,.» 

But  are  our  citizens  so  virtuous  today  tn» 
government  should  impose  no  check  » 
pornographic  or  any  other  iio"«a"yJ^ 
fUl  literature?  Or  without  this  check  will  wr 
markets  be  flooded  sUU  more  with  salaciow 
material? 

Censorship  Is  a  legitimate  means  of  P^ 
ting  a  Ud  on  evil.  The  practical  what,  wnen. 


where,  and  how  of  It  demands  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  concrete  circumstance*. 

Dear  Faterr  Lester:  California  Oor.  Ron- 
ald Reagan,  like  a  lot  of  his  political  cronlea, 
eays  he  wouldn't  allow  the  Viet  Cong  at  a 
negotiation  table.  But  that's  stupid  and 
unfair. 

Don't  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  In- 
clude the  Viet  Cong? 

JiK  8. 

Dear  Jim  :  If  It  Is  true,  as  factual  evidence 
go  blatantly  Indicates,  that  the  Viet  Cong 
are  unjust  aggressors,  then  we  are  no  more 
obliged  to  negotiate  with  them  than  we  are 
with  robbers  of  any  kind. 

No  one  Is  expected  to  negotiate  with  the 
man  burglarizing  his  home.  The  burglar  has 
no  right  to  steal.  But  the  owner  has  every 
Tight  to  stop  him  and  see  to  his  punishment. 

Dear  Father  Lester;  If  it  is  ever  proven 
that  man  evolved  from  an  ape — where  would 
that  put  morality? 

A    SrtTDEKT. 

Dear  Student:  If  It  were  ever  proven  that 
man  evolved  totally  (body  and  soui)  from 
an  ape,  traditional  morality  would  go  out 
the  window. 

However,  a  new  moral  order,  based  on  the 
complete  materiality  of  man.  would  take  Its 
place.  Under  the  new  order  only  fools  would 
be  kind,  the  wise  would  be  cruel. 

Dear  Father  Lester:  In  Rochester.  N.Y.. 
Eastman  Kodak  has  a  lot  of  trouble  with  a 
dvU  rights  grroup  called  FTOHT. 

FIGHT,  organized  by  radical  reformer  Saul 
Allnaky,  demands  that  Kodak  agree  to  train 
and  hire  600  unskilled  Negroes  who  are  to 
be  selected  and  counseled  by  PIGETr. 

Kodak  already  runs  a  training  program  In 
cooperation  with  several  other  poverty  and 
civil  rights  agencies,  and  this  new  demand 
would  give  FIGHT  almost  exclusive  control 
of  Its  special  training  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  agencies. 

Kodak  said  "no"  to  FIGHT  so  now  there's 
t  real  donnybrook  shaping  up. 

FIGHT  evidently  has  a  lot  of  clergymen  on 
Itt  Bide.  Also  Stokely  Carmlchael. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  whole  mess? 

Ken  D. 

Dear  Ken:  At  first  glance,  It  seems  a  self- 
ish power  play  by  FIGHT.  And  the  fact  that 
Saul  Allnsky  and  Stokely  Carmlchael  are 
connected  with  It  Is  nearly  enough  to  wrap 
up  that  initial  Impression. 

Kodak,  as  any  employer,  has  a  moral  duty 
to  avoid  harming  people  by  unfair  dlscrlmt- 
BstiOB  In  choosing  employes.  It  must  not 
itject  qualified  and  willing  workers  solely 
00  the  score  of  race  or  color.  Human  worth 
U  not  measured  by  skin  hue.  and  to  act 
otherwise  Is  harmful  and  unjust. 

I»  Kodak  unfairly  discriminating?  It 
would  seem  not  since  you  say  that  It  Is 
cooperating  with  clvU  rights  and  poverty 
•§enclee. 

What  right,  therefore,  has  FIGHT  to  com- 
JHtln  and  demand  the  major  (U  not  exclu- 
•Ive)  share  of  future,  special  employees? 

Absolutely  no  right,  at  least  Judging  from 
the  facts  you  presented. 


Exploring  the  UnlTerte  in  Infrared 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pennstxvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 

*fr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^««er,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
™«ee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  since 


Its  inception.  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated that  NASA  explore  promising  new 
developments  and  research  proposals.  We 
have  sought  to  encourage  NASA  to  de- 
velop new  high-energy  fuels,  solid-fuel 
rockets,  and  nuclear  propulsion  systems. 
Along  this  line  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  excellent  article  on  the 
new  technique  of  infrared  astronomy  as 
published  in  Science  News  in  April  1967: 
Exploring  the  UNrvERSE  in  Intrared 
A  new  Instrument  that  scientists  are  now 
Just  beginning  to  use  for  measuring  infrared 
radiation  from  planets,  particularly  Mars  and 
Venus,  gives  In  one  night  observations  that 
would  otherwise  take  more  than  150  years. 

Scientists  are  normally  cautious  In  their 
appraisals  of  new  instruments  and  techni- 
ques, but  they  have  used  such  phrases  as 
"extremely  Impressive,"  "spectacular"  and 
"brilliant"  to  describe  the  early  results  ob- 
tained with  the  multiplex  Interferometrlc 
Fourier  spectrometer — MIPS. 

Tho  Instrument's  recordings  of  Infrared 
radiation,  when  analyzed  by  a  digital  com- 
puter, can  show  chemicals  present  In  the  at- 
mospheres of  other  planets  when  the  concen- 
tration Ifi  as  low  as  one  part  In  a  billion  (see 
p.  381). 

Dr.  Lewis  D.  Kaplan  of  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  I»asadena.  Calif.,  says  that  al- 
though he  had  realized  the  MIPS  was  capable 
of  detecting  small  amounts  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  planetary  atmoepheres,  the  Instru- 
ment was  much  more  sensitive  than  he  had 
dreamed. 

Attached  to  a  1,000-Inch  telescope. 
(SN:  4/15)  It  could  be  used  to  detect  extra- 
terrestrial life  from  earth's  surface,  since  Ufe 
on  any  planet.  Including  earth,  affects  the 
atmosphere.  Such  an  earth-based  exploration 
would  not  be  "a  rival  to  spacecraft  methods, 
but  rather  complements  them  and  Is  a  pre- 
requisite for  their  greatest  effectiveness," 
three  scientists  closely  connected  with  the 
development  and  application  of  MIPS  sug- 
gest In  the  April  Science  Jottrnal. 

The  scientists  are  Drs.  Pierre  Connes,  di- 
rector of  research  at  the  Center  for^Sclentlfic 
Research,  BeUe\'Ue,  FYance;  Peter  Fellgett.  of 
the  University  of  Reading,  Reading.  England, 
and  James  Ring  of  the  University  of  Hull 
Hull,  England. 

The  effects  life  might  have  on  a  planet  will 
be  outlined  In  a  forthcoming  Issue  of  Icaktts 
by  Drs.  Dian  R.  Hitchcocls:  of  Hamilton 
Standard  Division.  United  Aircraft  Company. 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  and  James  Lovelock  of 
the  University  of  Houston. 

Infrared  observation  of  astronomical  ob- 
jects Is  difficult  becaxise  the  amount  of  en- 
ergy radiated  In  this  region  is  generally  small. 
Moreover,  If  the  obser\atlons  are  made  from 
earth's  surface,  as  most  of  them  are.  some  of 
the  wavelengths  are  blocked  by  the  sea  of  air 
blanketing  the  planet. 

The  gases  that  are  most  likely  to  be  Indica- 
tive of  biological  processes  are  those  that  are 
clearly  not  in  equilibrium  with  the  environ- 
ment. Since  this  Implies  compounds  of  high 
reactivity,  the  most  promising  gases  for  life- 
detection  purposes  are  likely  to  be  present  in 
very  small  amoimts. 

Because  of  the  Increase  In  resolution  ob- 
tained using  MIPS,  the  chances  of  detecting 
such  trace  gases  Is  greatly  Increased,  making 
the  outlook  bright  for  eventually  finding  ob- 
viously life-related  compounds  by  earth- 
based  observations. 

Stars  that  are  very  bright  In  Infrared  wave- 
lengths, but  very  faint  In  ordinary  visual  and 
photographic  light  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered using  a  new  type  of  telescope  that 
Jiggles  20  times  a  second.  Two  of  these  ob- 
jects have  been  found  to  have  surface  tem- 
peratures less  than  1,200  degrees  0.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  true  stars,  producing  their  ra- 
diation Internally  at  temperattires  of  25  mil- 
lion degrees. 

Even  more  recent  is  the  discovery  of  what 


appears  to  be  a  new  stellar  planetary  system 
In  the  process  of  forming.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Low 
and  graduate  student  Bruce  J.  Smith  detected 
the  "pre-pianetary"  system  using  the  infrared 
telescope  designed  for  long-range  observa- 
tional work  by  Dr.  Harold  Johnson,  research 
professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona's  Lunar 
and  Planetary  Laboratory. 

The  spectrum  of  light  from  a  star  or 
planet  contains  vital  Information  on  how  the 
light  Is  generated  and  what  has  happened 
to  it  on  Its  travels  through  space  until  It  Is 
Intercepted  on  earth.  This  applies  not  only 
to  visible  Ught.  but  to  Infrared  and  ultra- 
violet radiation  as  well  as  radio  waves  and. 
Indeed,  the  entire  range  of  electromagnetic 
radiation. 

In  the  visible  region  of  the  spectrtim,  a 
spectograph  disperses  the  radiation  iinder 
observation,  each  wavelength  being  focused 
onto  a  separate  portion  of  the  photographic 
plate  and  thus  under  observation  during  tho 
entire  exposure. 

In  the  infrared  region,  however,  this  cannot 
be  done  since  photogrt^hlc  plates  are  not 
sensitive  to  such  relatively  long  wavelengths. 
A  conventional  Infrared  spectrometer, 
therefore,  selects  elements  of  the  spectrum 
one  at  a  time  by  means  of  an  exit  silt,  focus- 
ing the  elements  successively  on  a  detector. 
with  consequent  loss  In  sensitivity  because 
any  one  wavelength  Is  observed  for  such  a 
short  time. 

Efr.  Fellgett  found  a  way  to  overccme  this 
disadvantage,  using  a  method  known  In  com- 
munications engineering  aa  "multiplexing." 
This  method,  as  used  In  trunk  telephone 
circuits  for  example,  takes  a  set  of  separate 
signals  and  marks  each  one  by  modulating 
It  with  a  recognizable  pattern.  The  signals 
are  then  added  together  and  sent  down  a 
single  telephone  channel. 

The  modulation  patterns  enable  the  differ- 
ent signals  to  be  separated  at  the  receiving 
end.  " 

A  multiplex  spectrometer  can  be  made  with 
a  chopping  disk  that  Imprints  a  recogniza- 
ble modulation  pattern  on  each  spectral  ele- 
ment. All  the  wavelengths  coming  through 
the  entrance  slit  can  then  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  detector  at  the  same  time. 

A  further  refinement  Is  the  Interfero- 
metrtc  multiplex  spectrometer,  since  It  al- 
lows the  light  to  enter  through  a  large  hole 
Instead  of  a  narrow  sUt.  The  light  beam  Is 
split  by  reflecting  mirrors  Into  two  beams 
that  can  be  individually  controlled  and  then 
combined  In  such  a  way  that  they  Interfere. 
E>r.  Fellgett  reports  that  I>r.  Janine  Connes 
of  the  Meudon  Observatory  near  Paris,  with 
her  husband  Pierre,  refined  his  experimental 
technique  so  that  It  could  be  used  to  study 
astronomical  objects  with  an  extremely  high 
standard  of  accuracy  and  reproduclbUlty. 

The  French  team  did  this  by  applying  the 
mathematical  technique  caUed  a  Fourier 
transformation  to  the  spectrum  obtained 
when  the  two  beams  are  combined  In  an 
interfering  way.  The  Fourier  operaUon  Is 
sufficiently  complex  so  that  a  computer  U 
necessary  to  decode  the  Information  con- 
tained In  the  Interferometric  spectnun. 

Not  only  can  it  be  done,  but  It  U  now  be- 
ing applied  to  scanning  the  planets,  with  a 
sensitivity  for  Mars  and  Venus  about  10« 
times  that  previously  available. 

The  MIPS  is  only  one  of  several  new  de- 
vices sensitive  to  Infrared  radiation  now  be- 
ing widely  used,  along  with  optical  and  radio 
telescopes,  to  explore  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  universe  at  wavelength* 
previously  inaccessible. 

To  exploit  this  kind  of  Instrumentation, 
the  astronomers  would  like  to  see  a  1.000- 
Inch  telescope  built  by  International  co- 
operation, calling  It  a  "very  good  bargain" 
at  approximately  $16  million,  which  Is  about 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  soft-landing  a  30- 
pound  Instrument  package  on  Mars. 

The  1,000-Inch  telescope  would  be  con- 
structed of  building  blocks  of  120-Inch  In- 
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strumenta.  mounted  circularly  to  feed  a  sin- 
gle focUB.  The  first  one  buUt  could  be  used 
separately  untU  the  next  was  completed. 
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Houston   Jumpc   to   Ninth   in   Scientific 
Manpower 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pardon- 
able pride,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagues  the  news  that  my 
home  area  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has  Jumped 
from  13th  to  ninth  place  in  the  national 
ranking  of  science  manpower  centers. 

And  In  the  earth  sciences,  Hoiiston 
ranks  first  In  the  Nation,  with  6  percent 
of  the  US.  total.  _      ^ 

I^r  those  who  have  not  seen  Houston 
in  r«cent  years.  It  Is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  tremendous  growth  and  vltaUty 
of  our  area.  And  we  are  indeed  grateful 
that  with  our  commercial  development, 
with  new  additions  to  the  great  and 
growing  skyUne  of  our  city,  has  come  a 
strengthening  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity, our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, our  great  Texas  Medical  Center,  and 
our  Manned  Spacecraft  Center.  There  Is 
little  doubt  In  my  mind,  and  that  of  our 
commimity  leaders,  that  in  coming  years 
Houston  will  contend  with  the  current 
leaders  as  our  Nation's  foremost  science 
manpower  center. 

A  news  release  follows : 

HoxTSTOW  Amxa  Advances  in  SciENTinc 
Rankings 
The  Houston  Standard  Metropolitan  Area 
has  advanced  from  I3th  to  9th  place  In  the 
national  ranking  of  science  manpower  cen- 
■ter8_  tbo  Houflton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
learned  today. 

Houston  moved  ahead  of  Pittsburgh,  De- 
troit, Mlnne«polU-St.  Paul  and  San  Joee, 
Calif.,  to  the  new  edition  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation's  biennial  report.  "Na- 
tional Register  of  SclenUflc  and  Technical 
Personnel"  for   196&-66. 

The  Science  Committee  of  the  Houston 
CofC  ha«  been  informed  by  the  NSF  that 
Its  Offlce  of  Economic  and  Manpower  Studies 
now  credits  the  Houston  area  with  3,236 
scientists,  an  Increase  of  more  than  22% 
over   the  previous  total  of  2,642. 

The  only  centers  ranked  ahead  of  Houston 
are:  New  York,  16,994;  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  13,330;  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area, 
9  4«8-  Chicago,  8.496;  Boston,  7,852;  Phila- 
delphia, 7,009;  San  Pranclsco-Oakland. 
6,686.  and  Newark.  N  J.  4,859. 

A  Science  Manpower  Panel  of  the  CofC 
Science  Committee  has  been  working  with 
the  NSP's  NaUonal  Register  offlce  for  two 
years  with  the  objective  of  Improving  the 
Houston  area's  standing  In  the  national 
listings.  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Allen.  Jr..  Is  chair- 
man of  the  panel. 

Dr.  aaude  R.  Hocott,  chairman  of  the 
Science  Committee,  said  the  advance  of  the 
Houston  region  from  13th  to  9th  place  in 
the  national  ranking  clearly  reflects  the  In- 
creasing Importance  of  the  area  as  a  center 
of  science  competence. 

The  new  report  also  reveals  Houston  as 
the  nation's  foremost  center  of  earth  scien- 
tists, with  a  total  of  1.242.  or  six  per  cent 
of  the  U.S.  total.  Nearest  to  the  Houston  area 


total  Is  that  of  the  Washington.  D.C.  area 
with  1,093.  Dallas  trails  with  404  and  Port 
Worth  has  100. 

The  Houston  area's  3,236  sclenUsU  are  dis- 
tributed among  primary  work  activities  as 
follows:  research  and  development,  842; 
management  or  administration,  735;  teach- 
ing 248;  production  and  inspection,  322; 
other  (miscellaneous)  814;  not  employed. 
154,  and  unspedfled  by  respondee,  121. 

The  report  also  shows  the  median  annual 
salary  of  sclenttsts— all  acUviUes— In  Hous- 
ton U  •12.600  per  year,  putting  Houston  In 
23rd  spot  on  the  naUonal  salary  scale  for 
scientists.  The  best-paying  Jobs  to  the  sci- 
entific community  in  the  Houston  area  are 
in  the  management  and  administration  of 
research  and  development  activities,  the  re- 
port points  out.  with  median  annual  salaries 
m  the  •15,500  to  H6.000  range. 

The  new  edition  of  The  Register  credits 
Houston  with  806  holders  of  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
the  scientific  disciplines,  ahead  of  Dallas' 
503  and  In  22  jKieition  nationally. 

The  biennial  counts  of  scientific  personnel 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires 
maUed  to  Individuals  from  Washington. 
Questionnaire  recipients'  names,  however, 
must  be  known  to  the  Register  group  so  a 
questionnaire  may  be  directed  to  him.  The 
Individual  mvist  then  return  the  completed 
form  to  the  Register  offlce  in  order  to  be 
counted  among  the  area's  scientists. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen's  panel  of  the  CofC  Sci- 
ence Committee  wUl  continue  working  with 
the  Register  group  and  with  other  profes- 
sional associations  and  organizations  in  the 
Houston  area  to  make  certain  the  science 
manpower  here  is  tabulated  fully. 

The  Register  will  begin  a  new  survey  of  all 
metropolitan  areas  in  January,  1968. 


Gen. 


Earl  Rndder,  Soldier-Hero,  Retirei 
From  Military  Service 


destroy  enemy  guns  trained  on  the  Omaha 
Beach.  Half  his  men  were  killed  or  wounded, 
he  received  three  wounds  himself,  but  he 
BurvlTed  to  command  the  109th  Infantry 
Regiment  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Prom  1964  to  1963  Rudder  was  command- 
ing general  of  the  BOth  Infantry  Division, 
United  States  Army  Reserve  Unit  of  Texas. 
Himself  an  Aggie,  he  became  vice  president 
of  Texas  A&M  In  1958,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity In  1959,  and  president  of  the  A&M 
University  System  in  1965. 

Gen.  Rudder  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  for  the  D-Day  assault 
and  an  array  of  other  medals:  The  Silver 
Star.  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  Oak  Leaf  Oluster.  Purple  Heart  with 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Prance's  Legion  of  Honor 
and  CroU  de  Ouerre  and  Palm.  Belglums 
Order  of  Leopold  with  Croix  de  Guerre  and 

Palm. 

After  World  War  U.  while  the  millioM 
traded  uniforms  for  civilian  clothes  to  go 
back  to  school  or  offlce  or  factory.  Gen  Rud- 
der was  one  of  the  thovisands  who  stayed  on 
reserve  duty  in  readiness  for  recall  should  be 
be  needed.  The  medal  awarded  him  in  July, 
1967,  was  presented  at  ceremonies  at  Port 
Sam  Houston  in  Sen  Antonio  which  marked 
his  retirement  after  35  years  In  the  United 
Stetes  Army  Reserve. 

Gen.  Rudder  typifies  the  American  who  is 
willing  to  give  his  life  for  his  country — and 
to  give  his  Ufe  to  his  country.  Americans 
can  go  about  their  daily  business  In  the 
security  that  is  built  by  such  valiant  men. 
This  week  he  received  another  medal— the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  which  is  the 
highest  award  the  nation  can  give  for  peace- 
time service. 

Ab  clvlllanfl  who  have  enjoyed  the  security 
he  helped  to  build,  Houstonians  express  their 
appreciation  to  Gen.  Rudder  for  35  years  of 
service.  And  Houston  congratulates  the  A4M 
University  System  on  having  his  cominued 
leadership  as  president. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  on  the  historic  parade  ground  at 
Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  a  gallant  cit- 
izen-soldier closed  out  35  years  of  mili- 
tary service  to  his  country. 

And  a  grateful  Nation  presented  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Earl  Rudder  Its  highest  peace- 
time award,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  in  recognition  for  his  military 
career.  , 

We  in  Texas,  share  our  country  s 
pride  in  this  great  soldier,  not  only  for 
his  gallant  and  heroic  wartime  service, 
but  for  his  years  of  building  a  great  edu- 
cational system  as  president  of  Texas 
A  &  M.  university  system.  Because  many 
of  my  colleagues  know  General  Rudder 
personally,  it  Is  my  great  pleasure  to 
bring  to  their  attention  the  following 
editorial  from  the  July  21  Houston 
Post,  which  pays  tribute  to  his  many 
years  of  service : 

General  Rudder  Retires 
Major  Gen.  Earl  Rudder  was  a  Texas-sized 
hero  in  the  biggest  war  ever  waged,  and  In  his 
own  lifetime,  has  seen  his  name  go  down  In 

history.  _ 

As  a  young  Ueutenant  colonel  from  Texaa, 
he  landed  on  the  Prench  ooast  on  D-Day  and 
led  200  Army  Rangers  up  a  100-foo<t  cUfl  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  NIULTER 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12  1967  Daniel  Z.  Nelson,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  City  Educational 
Construction  Fund  Schoolhouse,  ad- 
dressed the  members  of  the  City  Con- 
ference, meeting  at  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  CaUf .  . ,  ^. 

Mr  Nelson  discussed  the  problem* 
facing  New  York  City's  schools,  quite  tte 
same  as  those  existing  elsewhere.  «m 
the  measures  taken  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  comment  to  the  attenUon  of  ow 
coUeagues   the  text   of  his  speech  •• 

follows:  .^ 

Bpbch  bt  n^Nin.  Z.  Nklson.  Ea<^ 
DnKTroa.  N«w  TomK  Crrr  BdumtimW 
CoNBTaTJcnoN  Fund,  Schoolkousi  w  "■ 
Crrr  CoNrmKMca,  Stantord  XJimnim. 
erAMTOKs,  Caur..  Jtn.T  12, 1967 
For  more  tfcan  three  centuries  we  !»»'•  J*f 
ooncemed  wltax  the  education  of  y<m«»  «■ 


jny  city.  When  the  Dutch  burghers  of  New 
Amsterdam  occupied  Manhattan  Island,  they 
considered  establishing  public  schools  "so 
that  the  youth  .  .  .  may  flrat  of  all  be  weU 
instructed  and  Indoctrinated,  not  only  In 
reading  and  writing,  but  also  In  the  knowl- 
edge and  fear  of  the  Lord."  Ever  since,  we 
have  been  coping  with  the  dual  problems  of 
programming  and  financing  education." 

New  York  City's  long  history  In  this  field 
It  not  cited  to  suggest  that  we  have  evolved 
either  bigger  problems  or  better  solutions 
tuan  the  newer  cities  represented  at  this 
conference.  Our  problems  are  stmUar  to  most 
of  yours  and  far  from  solved,  as  previous 
speakers  on  this  panel  have  suggested. 

However,  it  is  a  healthy  exercise  to  look 
back  occasionally  over  the  municipal  shoul- 
der through  three  centuries  of  developing  a 
ichool  system  to  serve  a  democratic  society. 
It  keeps  one  from  beating  the  drums  too 
enthusiastically  over  the  permanence  of  any 
new  solution  when  one  sees.  In  the  past,  that 
educational  policy  moves  In  cycles  like  busi- 
neas  and  fashion. 

Nevertheless,  I  hope  this  audience  will 
tolerate  a  few  enthusiastic  drumbeats  from 
me.  The  New  York  City  EducaUonal  Con- 
struction Fund  has  been  designed  as  an  In- 
stitution with  sufficient  built-in  flexibility 
to  serve  a  range  of  municipal  purposes — 
while  serving  education  first.  It  Is  my  strong 
eonTlctlon  that  the  P^^nd  will  continue  to 
be,  lor  the  foreseeable  future,  an  exciting  tool 
for  urban  Improvement  while — I  emphasize — 
serving  education  first.  My  reasons,  I  think, 
will  be  apparent  before  I  finish. 

Let  me  mention  briefly  some  of  New  York 
City's  problems  on  which  the  Fund  will  malce 
an  impact. 

Pint,  a  shortage  of  land.  To  visitors  who 
usually  see  only  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
New  Tork  is  a  vertical  town.  To  many  of  its 
residents  who  live  in  the  other  four  barougha 
and  spend  an  hour  each  morning  traveling 
to  work.  New  York  is  a  vast  horizontal  town 
buUt  up  to  Its  borders.  The  Olty  Is  running 
out  of  sites  for  all  kinds  of  construction.  It 
must  make  maximum  use  of  those  stUl  va- 
cant and  those  scheduled  for  rebuilding.  The 
FuDd's  program  wUl  thus  aid  the  City  by 
•timulatlng  combined  usee  of  land  and 
creating  alr-rlghts  sites  for  construction. 

Second,  rising  standards  and  Increasing 
costs  of  municipal  services  make  It  Impera- 
tlT»  that  the  City  preserve  and  enhance  Its 
tM  base.  Tet,  wherever  most  publicly-owned 
faculties.  Uke  schools,  are  built,  the  land  Is 
removed  from  the  real  estate  tax  •«Us.  a  ma- 
jor source  of  the  City's  Income.  The  Fund's 
program  will  creat  income-producing  prop- 
erUes  over  tax  exempt  schools.  Later  on  I 
•haU  discuss  thU  element  of  the  program 
In  detaU.  ^ 

Third,  the  City's  fiscal  limitations  Inhibit 
capital  construction  at  a  time  when  its  eco- 
home  and  civic  health  demands  an  Improved 
physical  plant,  especially  schools.  The  Fund's 
flnanclng  is  not  a  charge  agalnat  the  munici- 
pal debt.  Which  is  limited  by  the  State  oon- 
•titutlon.  Its  program,  therefore,  promises 
mors  schools,  buUt  faster,  because  the 
KQools  It  finances  need  not  be  balanced 
•^inst  claims  for  other  capital  construction. 

»\jurth.  the  City's  economy  and  Its  social 
ngor  are  linked  In  a  common  need  for:  an 
|°o«M»ng  supply  of  commercial  space;  an 
«J«M>^8  housing  inventory;  and  more  and 
oww  educational  facilities.  To  put  It  slm- 
iiiJr*  ^"*  hiterests  of  the  Individual  and 
"««y  are  served  by  jobs,  homes  and  schooU. 
"•potential  for  the  ghetto  especUlIy  stirs 
cu  .H^*Tw  ^^elnatlon.  Applied  with  80- 
cnnWKZL  •  combined-occupancy  concept 
^woecome  a  way  of  advancing  racial  Inte- 
»»W«  by  attracting  whites  Into  segregated. 

w-wan*  areas  for  schools.  Jobs  and  housing 
"  «>•  atme  complex. 

fsSitl^'*"'  P''°Kram  will  provide  combined 

•chortf  _«f,.*^  uncommon  relationship.  The 

«^  w  ^  "P^""**®*!  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 

•*  hut  owned  by  the  Fund.  The  facilities 
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above  the  school  will  be  operated  and  owned 
by  private  enterprise.  The  intimate  associa- 
tion of  schools  with  the  world  of  adults  oould 
produce  unexpected  benefits.  Middle-income 
apartments  combined  with  elementary 
schools  should  cement  an  Identity  of  Interest 
among  parents  and  teachers.  Office  buildings 
combined  with  high  schools  will  offer  an 
Ideal  setting  for  the  Board  of  Education's 
co-op  program,  which  provides  experience 
training  together  with  skUls  training.  High 
school  students  will  now  be  able  to  work  and 
attend  school  on  alternate  weeks  in  the  same 
building,  perhaps  encouraging  employers  to 
participate  In  the  school  currlculimi.  The 
relationship  of  schools  to  business  can  be 
expected  to  raise  our  sights  even  higher  In 
motivating  and  training  youth  for  a  career. 
In  advancing  its  several  purposes,  none  of 
the  Fund's  relationships  Is  stronger  than  Its 
bond  with  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Board 
approves  all  combined-occupancy  structures 
developed  under  our  program.  It  supervises 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  schools. 
Five  board  members  function  in  a  dual  ca- 
pacity. The  President  U  Chah-man  of  the 
Fund's  trustees,  and  four  other  board  mem- 
bers serve  as  trustees,  thus  assuring  that  the 
program  directly  serves  the  school  system. 

The  program  is  further  reinforced  by  the 
four  public  trustees,  named  by  Mayor  Und- 
say.  They  bring  to  the  Fund's  affairs  a  com- 
bined background  In  commerce  and  develop- 
ment, plus  a  heavy  emphasis  on  finance. 

The  Fund  Is  an  instrument  of  government 
known  under  New  York  State  law  as  a  pub- 
lic benefit  corporation,  and  more  commonly 
Identified  throughout  the  counry  as  a  pub- 
lic auhorlty.  Among  Its  many  powers  is  the 
authority  to  raise  funds  by  selling  bonds  and 
bond  anticipation  notes  to  the  investing 
public.  So  far,  It  differs  in  no  Important 
way  from  other  public  authoriUes.  Fur- 
ther, the  enabling  statute  and  legal  agree- 
ments preserve  the  structure  of  user  lease 
payments   common   to  public   authorities. 

However,  the  Fund  has  two  unique  sources 
of  Income  which  will  enable  it  to  provide 
most  schools  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  City. 
The  Fund  will  receive  pavmente  for  the  use 
of  air  rights  over  the  school  In  the  form 
of  either  annual  income  or  capital,  depend- 
ing on  whether  air  rights  have  been  leased 
or  sold;  in  addition,  It  is  authorized  by 
statute  to  receive  payments  equivalent  to 
the  normal  real  estate  tax  on  the  non-school 
portion  of  the  building  during  the  40-year 
life  of  the  debt  on  the  school.  User  lease 
payments— that  Is,  rentals  tor  the  schools- 
will  be  required  only  when  a  decision  has 
been  made,  for  social  or  other  reasons  of 
public  interest,  to  undertake  a  ccHnblned- 
occupancy  structure  unable  to  support  the 
debt  service  on  the  school. 

The  element  on  which  I  earlier  prom- 
ised to  expand— payments  in  lieu  of  real  es- 
tate taxes — Is  novel  to  say  the  least.  Its  In- 
clusion in  the  statute  makes  the  entire  con- 
cept workable,  with  no  loss  In  any  mean- 
ingful sense  to  the  City.  First,  unless  a  fa- 
cility Is  built  above  a  school,  the  school  site 
goes  off  the  tax  rolls;  second,  after  the  school 
debt  has  been  paid,  the  faclUty  produces 
direct  Income  for  the  City  by  paying  the 
normal  tax;  and  third,  the  shortage  of  sites 
suggest  that  many  of  these  commercial  and 
residential  facilities  would  not  be  built  at 
least,  not  within  the  City,  unless  the  air 
rights  available  under  the  Fund's  program 
provided  the  site.  In  effect,  the  Fund's  pro- 
gram is  likened  to  miniatiu-e  urban  renewal 
projects  without  requiring  either  Federal  or 
local  cash  write-down. 

Before  I  leave  the  topic  of  financing.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  the  tax-exempt  bonds 
and  notes  of  the  Fund  are  expected  to  prove 
easUy  marketable.  They  are  backed  by  an 
unusual  security  feature,  a  first  lien  on  State 
aid  for  education  to  the  City  of  New  York. 
No  one  expects  that  a  caU  on  State  aid  will 
ever  be  made,  but  the  bondholdei«  will  b« 
able    to    clip    their    coupons   sectire    in    the 


knowledge  that  Interest  and  principal  will 
always  be  paid.  Frc«n  otir  point  of  view,  this 
security  feattire  assures  us  that  the  Fund's 
bond  and  note  Issues  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  position  In  the  market 
place  with  those  of  long-established  public 
authorities. 

Now,  I  must  mention  a  matter  of  great  Im- 
portance to  the  public  interest,  the  selectloa 
of  a  developer.  In  this  pioneering  program  he 
is  going  to  pioneer  with  us  in  developing  and 
operating  compatible  uses  of  the  air  space 
over  schools.  He  will  have  to  have  experience 
and  ability  in  school  construction,  and  in  the 
construction  of  commercial  or  residential 
buildings  as  well,  for  the  combined -occu- 
pancy structure  he  undertakes  wUl  be  de- 
signed and  built  as  a  single  project. 

In  most  Instances  the  Fund  Intends  to 
publicly  invite  developwrs  to  offer  proposals. 
School  sites  considered  appropriate  for  mul- 
tiple tise  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Fund  will  be  advertised.  Proposals  for  devel- 
opment of  those  sites  with  combined -occu- 
pancy structures  vrtll  be  invited,  reviewed  and 
the  best  proposal  selected.  The  Fund  will 
base  its  decision  on  several  factors.  Including 
the  compatabllity  of  the  air-space  use  with 
the  school  itself,  and  with  the  neighborhood; 
Its  financial  feasability;  and.  how  well  the 
proposed  plan  serves  the  City's  long-range 
social  and  econoznic  needs. 

A  few  exceptions  to  public  Invlt&Uon  as 
the  chief  method  of  selecting  a  developer 
may  be  made — in  Instances  when  a  developer 
has  a  legal  Interest  in  an  appropriate  site,  or, 
even  more  rarely,  when  he  has  invested  con- 
Blderable  money  in  developing  an  Imagina- 
tive design  or  a  novel  use  concept. 

Like  all  Innovating  programs,  there  is 
much  that  Is  tried  and  traditional  in  the 
Fund's  program,  and  a  part  that  is  new. 
For  New  York  City,  synthesis  of  these  ele- 
ments, old  and  new,  has  produced  a  method 
of  multiple  site  use  to  accomplish  Impwrtant 
objectives. 

You  may  question  whether  the  Idea  Is 
adaptable  to  your  dty.  At  present  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessarily  appropriate  even  to 
every  section  of  New  York  City.  It  may  prove 
to  be  a  workable  tool  If  your  dty  needs  an 
expanded  school  building  program  but  is 
inhibited  by  financial  Umltattona  from 
undertaking  it,  and  if  the  shortage  of  sites 
Is  preventing  the  constructloD  of  oommer- 
cial  and  residential  facllltlea  necessary  for 
economic  growth. 

The  program  is  urban  oriented  for  the 
skyscraper  city.  It  could  one  day  be  made 
adaptable  to  suburbia,  where  scarcity  of  land 
is  beginning  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
gradual  replacement  of  the  one-family 
house  by  the  two-story  garden  dty,  and  the 
two-stoiy  garden  city  by  ths  multi-story 
high  rise  dty.  It  may  never  b«  appr(^)rtate 
for  exurbla,  where  the  village  la  only  now 
replacing  the  farm,  and  the  borders  of 
metropolis  are  beyond  the  horl2son  and  this 
century. 

But  here— speaking  figuratively.  In  New 
Tork  City— now.  In  1967— cmd  in  the  yeara 
we  see  ahead — the  Fund's  program  Is  a  prac- 
tical way  to  build   the  schoolhouse  in  the 

city. 


Animal  Welfare:  An  International 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALiroRMxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Represent*- 
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lives  Information  about  a  unique  pro- 
gram of  intematicMial  relations  being 
launched  by  my  goocl^riend  Mr.  George 
Crosier,  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

In  just  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Crosier  wUl  be 
embarking  on  an  extended  tour  to  the 
Far  East  He  will  visit  the  Philippines, 
Formosa,  India.  Thailand.  South  Viet- 
nam, Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

He  will  be  meeting  with  leaders  in  gov- 
ernment, agriculture,  animal  sciences, 
business,  and  education  to  discuss  this 
unusual  and  pioneering  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  international  re- 
lations program  of  the  Los  Angeles  SPCA 
is  to  assist  In  the  promotion  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  basics  in  the  animal 
welfare  field,  to  aid  and  counsel  with  aU 
countries  desirous  of  further  developing 
and  expanding  the  standards  in  their 
particular  countries  as  it  relates  to  man- 
agement, animal  control  and  general 
welfare,  and  to  further  devise  methods 
for  a  mutual  imderstanding  in  developing 
a  worldwide  program  of  general  animal 
welfare  acceptable  to  all  who  participate 
In  its  development. 

The  basics  of  such  a  program  will  be 
developed  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  conform  to  Government  rules  and 
regulations  covering  the  operation  of 
such  a  program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  world  today  has  grown  smaller  due 
to  the  Jet  age  and  with  our  rapid  growth, 
the  animal  welfare  field  must  develop  its 
cause  on  a  unified  basis  in  order  that  all 
coimtrles  interested  in  the  field  of  ani- 
mal welfare  will  be  able  to  work  jointly 
in  a  program  of  vmlflcation,  making  a 
general  animal  program  a  mutual  effort 
throughout  the  world.  This  effort  can 
only  be  accompUshed  by  first  studying 
and  understanding  problems  existing  in 
other  countries. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  expected 
to  take  the  forward  step  in'  most  phases 
of  government  and  social  economics. 
With  the  precedent  already  established, 
we  are  able  to  converse  with  people  in 
other  countries  on  all  aspects  of  animal 
welfare  with  no  fear  of  the  implication 
that  we  are  trying  to  force  our  policies 
or  procedures  on  them.  Such  an  animal 
welfare  program  will  enjoy  success  in  all 
countries  participating  in  its  develop- 
ment, thereby  elevating  to  a  new  high 
the  field  of  animal  welfare  throughout 
the  world. 

The  pilot  program  which  Mr.  Crosier 
Is  developing  will  be  accomplished  by 
personal  contact  with  leaders  in  various 
countries.  He  will  seek  to  encourage  their 
interest  in  the  animal  welfare  field.  He 
wUl  seek  to  discuss  volimtary  programs 
within  thhe  existing  laws  of  each 
country.  The  development  of  public  edu- 
cation programs,  the  training  of  tech- 
nical personnel,  and  the  raising  of  funds 
for  private  action  will  be  explored  by 
him  in  these  meetings.  He  will  seek  to 
develop  basic  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  animals  throughout  the 
world  with  particvQar  emphasis  on  wild 
and  exotic  animals. 

George  Crosier  has  been  In  close  con- 
tact with  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  administrators  of 
the  International  AID  program,  and  with 


the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  He  has 
received  the  endorsement  of  these  people 
for  his  efforts.  During  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  conferred  with  the 
appropriate  officials  in  each  of  the  em- 
bassies of  the  nations  he  wUl  be  visiting. 
Their  response  to  his  ideas  was  enthu- 
si&stic 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report  on 
this  program,  and  wish  to  extend  to  Mr. 
George  Crosier  the  best  wishes  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 
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South  Africa:    A  Sociopolitical  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace,  and  to  keep  our*  boys 
out  of  unnecessary  global  wars,  I  was 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  an  Army 
major,  a  former  instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  provided  assistance 
in  preparation  of  the  controversial  book, 
"Apartheid  and  United  Nations  Collec- 
tive Measures — An  Analysis,"  printed  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  United  Nations  Plaza.  New 
York,  N.Y.  See  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
of  April  20,  H4492,  April  24,  H4556,  and 
May  18,  H5749. 

Admittedly  the  major's  participation 
was  "intended  as  an  analysis  of  socio- 
political problems  which  eventually  may 
have  to  be  confronted"  as  a  result  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  poUcy  to  en- 
courage their  officers'  outside  scholarly 
activities. 

Regretfully  I  have  been  unable  to  de- 
termine if  the  major  has  also  prepared 
an  analysis  of  Cuba,  Red  China  or  Rus- 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  ap- 
praised of  the  cooperative  ventures  of  at 
least  one  of  our  military  officers,  I  ask 
consent  to  here  Insert  in  the  Record  my 
letters  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  replies  from  Maj.  Gen.  MeMn  Zais: 

May  16,  1967. 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Whetler. 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
The  Pentagon. 

Deak  Oen^ial  Wheeler:  As  representa- 
tives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  attended  the 
November  7.  1966,  address  on  "Southern  Af- 
rica In  World  Strategy"  before  the  Coemos 
Club  by  Dr.  Robert  Gayre  of  Edlnbtirgh. 
ScoUand,  a  copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  House 
of  Representative*  referring  to  It  U  attached 
for  the  Information  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

The  publication  criticized  by  Dr.  Gayre  In 
his  address  Is  the  booklet.  Apartheid  and 
United  Nations  Collective  Measures — An 
Analysis,  edited  by  Amelia  C  Lelss  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  United  Nations  Plaza  at 
46th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Among  those  whose  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing the  general  staff  type  of  war  plan  against 
South  Africa,  a  friendly  country  strongly 
antl-communlstlc  In  one  of  the  key  strategic 
areas  of  the  world,  la  Major  Sam  C.  Sarkeslan, 
who  Is  reported  to  be  on  the  faculty  of  the 
US.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  NY. 
In  the  Department  of  Social  Sciences. 


The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  West  Point 
faculty  should  lend  himself  to  an  effort  of 
this  character  Is  certainly  Inoompfehenslble 
and  otight  to  cauae  more  than  a  raising  of 
eyebrows.  Is  not  an  Army  Investigation  in 
order? 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Ra&ick. 
Member  of  Conjrrr si. 

Department  of  the  Army,  OmcE 
OF  the  Deputt  Chief  of  Staff 
FOR  Personnel, 

Washington,  DC,  June  5,  1967. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  RarIck;  General  Wheeler  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  18  May 
1967  In  reference  to  the  participation  by 
Major  Sam  C.  Sarkeslan,  a  former  Instructor 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  In 
providing  assistance  In  preparation  of  the 
booklet  ApartheiA  and  United  Nations  C6l- 
lective  Measures— An  Analysis. 

Major  Sarkeslan's  participation  in  this 
study  was  a  result  of  the  Department  of  the 
Arm.y'8  policy  to  encourage  the  officers  who 
are  on  the  faculty  at  the  Academy  to  engage 
In  outside  scholarly  activities  which  serve  to 
enrich  their  background  and  broaden  their 
perspective.  Following  this  policy.  It  can  be 
expected  that  some  of  these  activities  might 
deal  with  problems  which  su-e  marginally  con- 
troversial. It  Is  considered  that  controversial 
problems  of  this  type  should  not  be  the  cauae 
for  limitation  which  would  regulate  scholarly 
endeavors  for  research.  However,  Department 
of  the  Army  Is  deeply  aware  of  Its  responsi- 
bility to  insure  that  such  outside  activity  by 
officers  U  In  the  best  Interest  of  scholarly 
research. 

It  appears  that  the  Carnegie  study  was  in- 
tended as  an  analysis  of  socio-political  prob- 
lems which  eventually  may  have  to  be  con- 
fronted, rather  than  as  a  study  for  overt 
action.  While  the  preparation  and  conclusion 
of  such  a  voluminous  report  will  always  be 
subject  to  the  Interpretation  placed  upon 
them  by  the  readers,  It  was  certainly  not  the 
Intention  of  Major  Sarkeslan.  when  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  project,  to  assist  In  any  way 
in  developing  a  plan  which  would  advocate 
the  use  of  military  force  against  So\Uh  Africa 
I  trust  that  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you. 
Slncerelyj 

I  Melvin  Zais. 

Major  General,  GS.  Director  of  Individual 
Training. 


July  25,  1967 
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June  16.  1967. 
Re    Major    Sarkeslan,    and    "Apartheid   and 
United  Nations  Collective  Measures— Ad 
Analysis." 
MaJ.  Gen.  Melvtn  Zais, 
Director  of  Individual  Training. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Zais:  I  am  happy  to  have 
your  letter  explaining  Major  Sarkeslan's  role 
In  providing  aselstance  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Carnegie  booklet.  Apartheid  and  Vnitei 
Nations  Collective  Measures — An  Analytit. 
and  to  have  your  assurance  it  was  Intended 
as  an  analysis  of  socio-political  problem 
which  may  have  to  be  confronted  rather  than 
as  a  study  for  overt  action  of  military  force 
against  South  Africa. 

Since  the  Invasion,  and  occupaUon  ol 
Soviet  Russia  likewise  presents  a  pedagogical 
Boclo-polltlcal  problem  which  may  eventusUy 
have  to  be  confronted  for  defense  of  Amertct 
and  peace  in  the  world,  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  the  names  of  all  mllltarT 
experts  who  have  engaged  In  such  an  analyiH 
and  where  I  may  obtain  same. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  the  Arict,  Omcw 

OF   THK   DePXTTY    CHZEV    OF    STAFT 

for   Personnel, 

Washington.  D.C,  June  23, 1967. 
Hon  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Buildinff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  Jime  16.  1967,  In  reference  to  the 
participation  of  Major  Sam  C.  Sarkeslan  in 
providing  assistance  in  the  prei>aratlon  of 
the  booklet,  Apartheid  and  United  Nationt 
Collective  Measures — An  Analysis. 

There  appears  to  be  some  misinterpreta- 
tion of  my  letter  to  you  of  June  5,  1967,  on 
the  above  subject.  Nowhere  In  my  letter  was 
it  indicated  or  Implied  that  the  referenced 
study  was  one  that  presents  a  i>edagoglcal 
loclo-polltical  problem  which  may  eventual- 
ly have  to  be  confronted  "for  defense  of 
America  and  peace  in  the  loorld."  I  am,  there- 
fore, quite  puzzled  about  your  concern  In 
reference  to  which  military  experts  have 
engaged  in  such  otudlee. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  quite  In  error 
to  draw  the  Inference  from  my  letter  of 
June  5  that  an  "invasion  and  occupation  of 
Soviet  Russia"  falls  within  the  deflnltion  of 
a  aoclo-poUtloal  problem,  and  I  want  to  as- 
lure  you  that  I  have  no  Intention  of  con- 
veying such  an  Idea. 

An  analysis  of  Soviet  Russia,  similar  to 
Uuit  made  of  South  Africa,  may  have  been 
Mocmpllshed  ait  some  educational  Institu- 
tion; however,  I  am  sure  you  can  visualize 
the  enormous  task  Involved  In  canvassing 
the  many  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  due  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  I  cannot  be  of  more 
uiUtance  to  you  on  this  particular  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Melvin  Zais, 
Major  General,  GS,  Director  of  Individ- 
ual Training. 


CoBgrett  Must  Aid  Oar  Cities  and 
Our  Poor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRt  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
»n  editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
July  11, 1967,  which  forcefully  points  out 
toe  folly  of  slashing  programs  to  aid  our 
dUes  and  to  provide  opportunities  to  our 
poor. 

■niese  programs,  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  administers 
niany  of  them,  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  roots  of  the  lawlessness  and 
nolence   that   have   plagued   American 

^  tJurtng  recent  summers. 

Tbs  war  on  poverty  needs  to  be  invig- 
orated and  strengthened,  not  weakened 
»nd  impeded. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Congressional  Fiddlers 

While  Congress  fiddles,  our  cities  burn 
^.u^'*?*'*^"  ^*'«  3"8t  returned  from  a 
^^tt  ^"1^  '^"^^  '■*<=«'»»  »>"'  the  prospect 
1^^^.  ^°^  'eglslation  that  will  help  the 
aetropoiuee  meet  the  staggering  problems 
Utedl^*^  ghettos,  polluted  air.  strangu- 

th»  i^i'  li  *^*  Republicans  have  their  way. 
^*7  and  their  Dlxlecrat  allies  will  first  gut 


and  then  dismantle  the  Administration's 
antlpoverty  program.  They  are  too  shrewd  to 
do  so  by  frontal  assault.  The  GOP  thrust  Is 
to  transfer  the  functions  off  the  Office  o* 
Economic  Opportunity  to  existing  federal 
agencies  and  cut  the  funds  proposed  for 
those  functions. 

Thus  the  Job  Corps,  which  has  enroUed 
38,000  unskilled  young  people,  would  be 
"phased  out."  In  the  disarming  GOP  phrase. 
In  favor  of  a  traditional  vocational  training 
program.  Abolition  of  the  Job  Corps  would 
be  "a  national  tragedy,"  Congress  has  been 
warned  by  responsible  ofiSclais. 

The  warning  is  given  weight  by  Roy  Wll- 
klns.  the  head  of  the  NAACP.  In  strife-torn 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Wllkins  told  the  NAACP  conven- 
tion, everyone  agrees  that  the  Negroes  need 
al>out  2.500  Jobs,  "and  they  came  up  with 
100  jobs  for  colored  men." 

Education,  Jobs  and  housing,  Mr.  Wilklns 
said,  are  the  three  priority  needs  of  Negroes 
in  the  cities.  If  those  needs  are  ignored. 
Congress  will  be  chiefly  to  blame — and  Its 
enlarged  Repubhcan  contingent  will  bear  a 
special  burden  of  responsibility. 


The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  All 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  American  must  be  deeply 
distresed  at  the  tragic  and  disastrous 
slum  riots  exploding  across  our  Nation, 
destroying  the  cities  of  America  and  the 
people  of  these  cities.  The  ghastly  pic- 
tures of  Detroit  and  Newark  have  shaken 
us  all  and  today  we  must  ask  probing 
questions  and  take  meaningful  action 
to  halt  the  violence  and  to  begin  rebuild- 
ing a  just  society. 

Clearly  one  of  the  most  sensible  and 
penetrating  words  I  have  read  of  late 
was  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
in  the  editorial  "The  Greatest  Tragedy 
of  All."  It  is  a  terribly  difllcult  question 
which  the  Post  requires  us  to  resolve  but 
one  which  we  must  attack  with  even 
greater  vigor  than  before — and  that  is 
"not  whether  order  will  eventually  be 
Insured;  certainly  it  will  be  insured.  It 
Is  the  manner  in  which  this  Is  done  that 
must  be  our  first  concern.  The  question 
Is  whether  a  nation  of  free  men  can 
achieve  order  and  social  justice  as  well." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
torl£il  and  I  insert  the  full  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  : 

The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  All 

This  country  is  now  coming  Into  a  bad 
time.  In  this  fourth  summer  of  slum  riots, 
the  sense  of  despair  Is  beginning  to  rise 
steeply  amidst  a  Nation  struggling  for  reme- 
dies. Americans  know  only  that  the  tradi- 
tional rules  are  no  longer  holding,  that  the 
present  solutions  are  not  enough,  and  that 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  respond  to  a  protest  that,  for 
all  Its  urgency,  is  as  Incoherent  as  It  Is 
demonically  destructive. 

If  these  riots  conUnue  it  will  be  a  very  bad 
time  Indeed  for  civil  rights,  for  social  legis- 
lation, and  for  the  prosperovis  development 
of  the  great  cities.  The  movement  for  racial 
equality  has  been  forced  onto  the  defensive. 
If  the  disorders  persist,  public  authorltle* 
can    be    expected    to    resort   to   Increasingly 


crude  methods  of  repression,  as  the  wanton 
use  of  firearms  by  police  and  National 
Guardsmen  In  Newark  suggests.  The  con- 
tagion of  riots  wUl  assuredly  end  In  the  re- 
establlshment  of  order,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, but  it  may  be  order  at  a  terrible  price. 

The  Detroit  riot  is  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  the  long  succession  of  Negro  ghetto  out- 
bursts. In  other  cities  It  has  been  possible 
to  seek  causes  In  the  Ineptltute  of  govern- 
ments, the  hostility  of  employers  and  unions, 
the  destitution  of  the  slum's  people.  But 
Detroit  is  different. 

For  years  Detroit  has  been  the  American 
model  of  Intelligence  and  political  courage 
applied  to  the  governance  of  a  hug*  indus- 
trial city.  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  gone  further, 
over  a  longer  period  of  years,  to  respond  to 
the  people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  blg- 
clty  mayor;  and  now  Mr.  Oavanae^  is  doubt- 
less destroyed  as  a  political  leader.  Detroit's 
gifted  yotmg  Congressman  Conyers,  one  of 
six  Negroes  in  the  House,  was  booed  and 
pelted  by  the  crowd. 

Detroit's  poverty  program  has  been  re- 
peatedly dted  Bs  the  most  effective  in  the 
United  States.  Its  police  force  is  considered 
a  model  of  temperate  restraint.  Its  inner 
city  schools  are  one  of  the  country's  leading 
examples  erf  forceful  reform  In  education. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers  have  done 
more  few  racial  equality  than  any  other 
union  in  the  history  of  American  labor,  and 
they  have  been  met  with  the  steady  coopera- 
tion of  the  automobile  manufacturers.  What- 
ever the  deprivations  of  Detroit,  there  Is  no 
racial  discrimination.  The  city  of  Detroit 
was  badly  shocked  by  its  fearful  race  riot  in 
1943.  Over  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
no  other  large  American  city  in  which  gov- 
ernment, business  and  labor  have  devoted  as 
much  skUl  and  effort  to  the  cause  of  the 
Negro  and  the  poor. 

The  sources  of  these  riots  lie  beyond  any 
easy  explanations  in  the  social  and  economic 
statistics.  They  are  painfully  similar  to  the 
riots  cxirrently  endemic  In  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  are  simUar  to  the  riots  in 
the  European  cities  of  a  centtiry  or  two  ago. 
It  Is  never  easy  for  cities  to  abaort)  large  and 
sudden  tides  of  rural  Immigration.  That,  of 
course.  Is  the  long  view:  the  riots  are  a 
stage  of  social  transformation,  and  the  cities 
will  ultimately  pass  tlirotigh  It. 

But  the  long  view  Is  not  goofl  enough. 
Talk  of  social  transfonnattoii  la  rery  thin 
comfort  to  those  who  died,  and  to  those 
whose  homes  and  shops  were  burned  and 
looted.  This  country  never  long  on  patience 
In  crises,  now  needs  an  Inmiedlate  course 
of  action. 

PubUc  order  necessarily  comes  ftwt.  It  U 
simply  recognizing  reality  to  say  that  every 
deeper  remedy  will  be  pushed  aside  untU 
order  has  been  reliably  protected  In  Detroit. 
Newark.  Plalnfleld,  Waterloo,  and  every  other 
American  city,  large  or  small.  Everyone  who 
lives  In  cities  needs  to  imderstand  that  con- 
tinued street  fighting  will  ineluctably  lead 
to  the  increased  militarization  of  the  police 
That  process  of  milltarlzatloo  can  even  be 
justified  on  the  evidence  of  Newark,  where 
frightened  and  vengeful  poUce  and  over- 
armed  National  Guardsmen  appear  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  permissible  limits  in 
their  use  of  automatic  weapons.  This  news- 
paper  recently  reported  that  one  body  con- 
tained 39  bullet  holes,  a  number  dUBcult 
to  explain  by  any  rational  policy.  Those  39 
bullet  holes  suggest  the  atmosphere  now 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  less  weU-run  urban 
police  forces  as  the  wave  of  rioting  progresses. 

Clearly,  police  need  new  weapons  for  riot 
control.  Revolvers  are  not  very  useful  to  con- 
trol crowds;  the  National  Guard's  machine 
guns  and  carbines  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
areas  where  women  and  chUdren  are  likely 
to  be  caught  In  the  crossfire.  Some  police 
authorities  have  experimented  with  tem- 
porarily debilitating  chemicals  that  can  be 
sprayed  or  hosed  from  a  distance.  Certainly 
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police  need  training  In  riot  control.  Here  are 
areas  where  the  present  Federal  effort  can  be 
heavUy  expanded  with  great  profit.  And.  of 
courM,  sniping  will  always  be  a  danger  as 
long  as  Federal  and  state  law  makea  It  po«- 
Blble  for  every  criminal  and  every  maniac  on 
the  continent  to  get  a  g\ui. 

The  continued  rtota,  particularly  In  De- 
troit will  no  doubt  lead  to  renewed  pollU- 
cal  attacks  on  the  public  programs  of  com- 
munity action.  Job  training.  Improved  edu- 
cation and  expanded  housing.  They  have  not 
prevented  riots.  It  wUl  be  ar^ed.  But  the 
answer  U  that  they  are  all  slow,  difficult  Jobs 
In  which  the  profit  only  appears  over  the  long 
haul  The  country  Is  going  In  the  right  di- 
rection with  Its  campaigns  to  end  poverty 
and  to  build  model  cities.  The  country  needs 
•teady  hands  In  this  moment,  and  cannot  let 
Itsell  be  baited  or  distracted  by  the  black  In- 
■urrectlonartes  or  the  white  reactionaries 
who  are.  not  for  the  first  time,  singing  In 
Close  harmony. 

The  riots  have  done  Immense  and  irrepar- 
able harm  to  the  fabric  of  the  cities,  and  to 
the  march  for  civil  rights.  The  question  la 
not  whether  order  will  eventuaUy  be  ensured; 
certainly  It  wUl  be  ensured.  It  Is  the  manner 
In  which  this  Is  done  that  must  be  our  first 
concern.  The  real  question  la  the  oldest 
question  of  the  American  republic,  one  that 
has  been  met  many  times,  one  that  Is  al- 
ways-answered  m  a  different  way.  and  at  a 
new  coet.  The  question  Is  whether  a  nation 
Of  free  men  can  achieve  order  and  social 
Justice  as  well. 


Westera  Wuhugton  State  AchicTcs  Suc- 
cess in  Upward  Boand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAIJvos^aA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  in- 
terest has  been  drawn  to  the  success  of 
the  Offloe  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
community  action  program  at  Western 
Washington  State  College  called  "Up- 
warxi  Bound."  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  that  success  with  my  col- 

Western's  program  was  one  of  18  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  efTectiveness 
of  precoUege  programs  for  poverty  high 
school  students.  It  began  by  bringing  to 
the  campus  in  the  summer  of  1965,  50 
11th  grade  students  from  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  ghettos  and  Washington  State 
Indian  reservations.  Of  the  50,  18  were 
Negro  17  were  white.  12  were  American 
Indians,  and  3  were  oriental.  The  aver- 
age high  school  grades  for  the  group  was 
a  C— ,  clearly  not  typical  of  the  typical 
college-bound  American  student. 

The  simimer  project  consisted  of  an 
Intensive  academic  program  developed 
around  subjects  which  are  historically 
the  most  difficult  for  coUege  freshmen. 
This  was  coupled  with  equally  intensive 
program  of  cultural  enrichment. 

During  the  regular  school  year,  the 
college  Upward  Bound  staff  organized 
tutorial  centers  in  the  high  school  dis- 
tricts and  staffed  them  with  volunteers 
from  Interested  community  action  agen- 
cies, school  district  teachers,  graduate 
students,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  by  VISTA  personnel. 


At  the  end  of  their  senior  year,  49  of 
the  students  returned  to  the  campus  for 
the  second  summer.  The  program  was 
essentiaUy  the  same  except  that  each  stu- 
dent was  enrolled  in  one  regular  college 
class  for  which  they  were  given  credit 
for  successful  completion.  No  record  was 
made  in  case  of  failure. 

Western's  trustees,  sighting  this  proj- 
ect as  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
undertaken  by  the  coUege.  pledged  ad- 
mission to  all  Upward  Bound  students 
who  successfully  completed  the  program. 
Forty-four  enrolled  for  their  freshman 
year — four  married,  one  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  and  one  transferred  to  nurse  train- 
ing—after considerable  effort  was  made 
to  provide  adequate  financial  support.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  imder  regular 
entrance  requirements  only  four  would 
have  been  eligible,  and  even  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  afford  the  costs. 

The  college's  students  responded  to 
these  youngsters  by  organizing  a  special 
tutoring  society  which  proved  most  suc- 
cessful. Faculty  members  were  available 
to  the  students  as  counselors.  The  admin- 
istration reduced  the  minimum  course 
load  for  Upward  Bound  youngsters  who 
were  in  acadeanic  difficvilty. 

Everyone  aggressively  sQUght  sources 
of  financial  support  from  service  clubs, 
lodges,  and  private  industry  as  well  as 
Federal  and  State  sources. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  success  of  this 
project  was  the  enthusiastic  support  it 
received  from  all  the  elements  of  West- 
em's  college  community.  Western's  stu- 
dents, faculty,  administrators,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  made  possible  this 
outstanding  success. 

Indeed  it  is  hoped  that  the  success  at 
Western  will  generate  the  same  sort  of 
significant  and  remarkable  change 
throughout  American  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
congratulating  Western  Washington 
SUte  College  for  its  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses in  reaching  these  young  people 
who  have  consistently  been  overlooked 
and  for  mobilizing  all  available  commu- 
nity resources  to  propel  them  out  of  pov- 
erty for  good.  Upward  Bound  has  proved 
Itself  at  Western,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  ser\'e  as  a  positive  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 


Stronger  Rural  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  by  the  Honorable  Roy 
Chalker.  editor  of  the  True  Citizen  of 
Waynesboro,  Ga.,  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  Mr.  Ruel  I.  Morris,  Jr..  district 
Farmers  Home  Administration  supervl- 
•or  for  that  area. 

The  editorial  gives  well-deserved 
praise  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, an  organization  dedicated  to  the 


strengthening  and  preserving  of  rural 
America. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Stronoex  RtraAi.  Lm 
The  theme  of  the  National  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Program  Meeting  held  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  recently  was  "Strength- 
ening Rural  America."  The  three  major  ob- 
jectives discussed  to  detaU  were  (a) 
strengthening  family  farms  (b)  strengthen. 
Ing  rural  oommunmee  and  (c)  assisting  in 
alleviating  rural  poverty. 

The  Fanners  Home  Administration  has  the 
loan  authorities  to  have  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  strengthening  rural  America  in  order 
that  rural  people  might  have  a  better  place 
to  live  and  enjoy  the  same  sanitary  water  to 
drink,  adequate  housing,  the  same  sewage 
disposal  systems  and  also  good  recreational 
projects  that  our  urban  friends  are  enjoying. 
The  family  farmer  haa  been  migrating  to 
urban  areas  in  great  number  foe  the  past 
few  years.  Since  the  family  farmer  Is  con- 
sidered the  backbone  of  oxir  Agriculture,  thl« 
will  undoubtedly  have  some  effect  on  our 
food  supply  and  XanUly  food  budget.  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  loan  authori- 
tlea  to  help  these  family  farmers  who  are 
vrtthout  adequate  operating  credit. 

The  local  Burke  county  Farmers  Home 
Administration  office  has  made  one  Associa- 
tion loan  and  grant  for  a  domestic  water 
supply  to  a  group  of  four  families  In  the 
Bottsford  Church  area.  The  loan  and  grant 
funds  were  used  to  drill  a  four  Inch  well  and 
Install  a  storage  tank  and  distribution  lines. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  was  $1600  and  the 
grant  $1600.  There  are  orther  communlUes 
In  this  county  without  adequate  water  and 
sewer  systems  that  could  be  helped  by  the 
Farmers   Home   Administration. 

In  the  past  year  many  rural  Burke  county 
families,  with  the  help  of  FHA  loans,  have 
been  able  to  construct  modest  homes,  start 
or  continue  operating  their  farms  with  rec- 
ommended amounts  of  fertilizer  and  insecti- 
cide applications,  and  purchase  and  or  im- 
prove farms. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
come  a  long  way  since  1961  In  strenethenlng 
rtiral  America  although  loan  funds  have  been 
Inadequate  and  FHA  personnel  very  limited. 
Congressional  representatives  and  other 
governmental  officials  have  visited  manj 
Farmers  Home  Administration  project* 
financed  throughout  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  the  nation  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  are  well  aware  that  these  are 
good  dollars  spent  paying  good  dividends 
and  really  helping  rural  America.  The  Job  U 
only  partially  done  to  date  and  to  really 
strengthen  and  presen'e  rural  America,  the 
Farmers  Home  AdnUnlstratlon  loan  fundi 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  personnel 
must  be  increased  sharply  and  immediately 
In  order  to  get  this  Important  Job  done. 
There  are  a  number  of  applications  from 
rural  applicants  and  rural  communities  that 
are  being  held  Jn  local  FHA  offices  that  can- 
not be  serviced  at  the  present  due  to  lack  ct 
Farmers  Home  Administration  funds  and 
shortage  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
personnel. 


Juhj  25,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 
Mr.     BURTON     of     California.    MT' 
Speaker,   the  Commission  on  Political 


Activity  of  Federal  Personnel  recently 
concluded  hearings  In  San  Francisco. 
Some  of  the  testimony  was  particularly 
cogent. 

There  was  abundant  testimony  that 
the  Hatch  Act  is  based  on  an  outdated 
premise  of  public  administration  which 
demands  "neutrality"  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  The  articulate  statement 
of  Louis  W.  Jones  documents  the  extent 
to  which  the  Hatch  Act  prohibits  Fed- 
eral employees  from  making  the  kind  of 
Inspired  contribution  to  their  commu- 
nities—and American  society  as  a 
whole — that  they  have  a  desire  and  a 
right  to  make. 

In  my  district  one  out  of  every  10  pay- 
rollees  are  Federal  employees  affected  by 
outdated  Federal  restrictions  on  activ- 
ities. Two  million  Americans  are  covered 
by  the  Hatch  Act. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  the 
recent  editorial  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  that  Mr.  Jones  and  other  wit- 
nesses inspired,  are  poignant  reminders 
that  the  rights  of  our  civil  servants  are 
being  denied. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle] 
Hatch  Act  la  Too  Constraintno 

Most  Federal  c^mployees — and  there  are 
mere  them  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  In 
California — would  apparently  like  to  be 
more  active  politically  than  the  law  allows. 

Host  obeervers  drew  that  conclusion  from 
hearings  held  In  San  Francisco  recently  be- 
fore the  Oom mission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Federal  Personnel,  headed  by  Arthur  S. 
Flemmlng,  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon.  To  give  Federal  dvil  service  workers 
freer  status  as  political  citizens  would  re- 
quire the  revision  by  Congress  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  This  law.  once  widely  praised  for  pro- 
tecting Government  employees  from  politi- 
cal pressure  and  the  campaign -fund  squeeze. 
Ii  now  blamed  for  preventing  them  from 
playing  their  part  In  community  affairs. 

Not  only  does  the  Hatch  Act  ban  Federal 
employees  from  servloe  In  political  party  or- 
ganizations, it  has  even  been  Interpreted  to 
forbid  a  Federal  worker  from  writing  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  (though  a  court  In  that 
extreme  case  vindicated  the  letter  writer). 
One  witness  pointedly  testified  that  Hatch 
Act  provisions  "are  like  eliminating  all  sex 
in  order  to  prevent  forcible  rape." 

The  climate  of  American  government.  It 
*M  agreed  at  the  commission's  hearings, 
hM  considerably  Improved  since  the  Hatch 
Act  was  called  into  existence  in  1939  to 
protect  the  Federal  workers.  It  not  merely 
•heltere  him  but,  in  depriving  him  of  the 
rt^t  to  take  part  in  local.  State  and  Fed- 
eral affairs.  It  deprives  the  community, 
particularly  at  the  school  board,  city  coun- 
cil, and  other  homely  levels,  from  benefit- 
ing by  his  Interest  In  public  service. 

"We  are  thereby  losing  the  great  reser- 
TOlr  of  talent  and  expertise  which  exists 
wnong  the  more  than  two  million  Federal 
anployees,  and  this  great  number  of  people, 
woo  could  contribute  much,  have  been  de- 
Prtved  of  some  of  their  most  fundamental 
n«nt«,"  Bald  Dr.  Laurence  H.  Frommhagen 
or  the  NASA  center  at  MolTett  Field. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Frommhagen's  recom- 
mentotlon  to  the  commission  for  itjvlslng 
JMHatch  Act  to  permit  and  encourage,  at 
™t  at  local  government  levels,  the  poUU- 
°u  parUolpatlon  of  Federal  civil  service 
""?*"•  except  In  cases  where  a  financial 
wnnict  of  Interest  could  be  shown  to  exist. 


Statsmxnt  Betorx  thk  Commission  on  Po- 
LmcAi.  Acnvrrr  of  Ooveknmknt  Persgn- 
NKL.  Saw  PtAWcisoo,  Caut..  Jtmx  30,  1967 

(An  Independent  bipartisan  commission  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Congress,  and  headed 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Flemmlng,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  former  Secretary 
of  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare) 

My  name  is  Louis  W.  Jones,  and  my  address 
Is  611  Verano  Court,  San  Mateo.  California. 
Thirty-three  years  ago.  In  Washington.  DC, 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  I  have 
been  a  career  civil  servant  continuously 
since  then,  serving  both  in  Washington  and 
field  posts.  For  the  past  19  years  I  have  been 
a  senior  management  analyst  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  and  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  And  I  have  been  cleared 
for  secret  work  through  extensive  Investiga- 
tion. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  employee  union 
or  asoclatlon,  and  my  views  here  today  are 
strictly  my  own.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a 
political  organization  or  club. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Anrtrlcan  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion and  of  the  Western  Governmental  Re- 
search Association,  and  in  my  files  somewhere 
I  have  a  special  written  invitation  to  Join 
the  American  Political  Science  Association. 

I  am  not  without  qualifications  to  speak 
as  a  practitioner  of  the  art  of  public  ad- 
ministration, but  today  I  want  to  speak  from 
the  heart,  because  the  heart  of  the  citizen 
is,  I  believe,  the  heart  of  the  matter  which 
your  Commission   Is  studying. 

Being  a  descendant  of  Kentucky  pioneer 
stock  I  recall  my  early  days  when  the  sym- 
bols of  authority  consisted  of  the  Bible  on 
the  living  room  table  and  the  long  barrel 
rlfie  over  the  mantelpiece.  Self-determin- 
ism, that  is  to  say,  political  activity — and 
not  necesearlly  partisan  political  activity- 
runs  In  my  blood. 

I  found  I  did  not  like  voteless  Washing- 
ton, and  I  found  that  I  could  not  live  in  the 
atultlfylng  atmosphere  created  by  AEC  man- 
agement at  Loe  Alamos. 

I  feel  I  have  a  citizen's  responsibility  in 
community  affairs,  in  religious  affairs,  and 
In  affaklrs  of  the  nation,  not  Just  voting  on 
Issues  but  speaking  out  on  them  and  helping 
clarify  them,  in  the  context  of  "one  nation 
under  CStod,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Juatlce  for  all." 

To  me,  citizenship  is  not  Just  a  right, 
not  Just  a  duty,  and  most  certainly  not  a 
"privilege,"  as  present  Government  literature 
would  have  me  believe.  It  Is  an  Indispensable 
cornerstone  of  self-government,  which  means 
good  government,  and  the  highest  form  of 
paitrlotlsm — whether  reflecting  agreement 
with,  or  dissent  from,  the  prevailing  ma- 
jority   view. 

It  seems  odd  that  in  the  191st  year  of  the 
republic  there  is  any  question  at  all  about 
this. 

During  my  lengthy  public  employment, 
which  predates  the  Hatch  Act,  I  have  not 
once  been  the  targeit  of  ooercion  frcan  any 
political  party  or  agent  for  a  contribution 
either  of  money  or  of  working  time.  To 
Bay  that  I  need  the  Hatch  Act  to  protect  me 
from  polltioal  exploitation  la  sheer  nonsense. 
The  basis  ot  the  Aot  Is  wrcxig :  It's  like  saying 
that  to  protect  m«  from  being  robbed,  the 
Oovemment  muat  take  away  all  my  valuables. 
Thla  la  the  typo  of  law — a«  in  the  case  of 
some  anti-Negro  legislation — that  works  not 
against  the  perpetrator  of  the  wrong,  but 
against  the  victim. 

The  only  threats  against  my  Job  and  career 
baye  cc»n«  from  Govwnment  Iteelf,  on  the 


basis  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  British  phil- 
osophy of  nonlnvolvement  aikd  neutrality 
that  has  been  nurtured  by  this  Act.  All  of 
my  work  for  civic  betterment,  which  has 
been  extensive,  has  had  to  be  undertaken 
with  extreme  caution,  even  furtlveness,  be- 
cause of  a  vague  cloud  of  threats  to  my  own 
economic  security  and  that  of  my  family. 
Several  years  ago,  while  at  my  desk,  I  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  my  Congressman 
charging  that  I  had  violated  the  Hatch  Act 
by  writing  a  letter  to  a  newspaper.  The  let- 
ter was  no  more  political  than  is  my  ap- 
pearance here  today.  I  challenged  my  Con- 
gressman to  prove  his  charge,  but  he  wrote 
me  (I  still  have  the  letter)  stating  that  he 
had  nothing  further  to  add.  His  charge  was 
dropped  but  the  threat  to  my  Job  remained. 
Still  later,  after  court  has  vindicated  a 
civil  service  employee  In  Texas  for  writing  to 
a  newspaper,  I  confronted  my  Congreesman 
with  the  court's  decision.  He  replied  that 
there  is  no  question  about  my  right  to  ex- 
press my  opinions:  It  Is  prlndpcdly  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  I  have  a  right  to  express 
my  opinions  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  influ- 
ence anyone  else. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  Congressman, 
recently  deceased,  because  I  found  that  he 
faithfully  mirrored  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commlaslon  In  Ita  Im- 
position of  restraints  and  dlsablUtles  on  citi- 
zens who  happen  to  be  employed  In  the  pub- 
lic service. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  prints  and 
floods  the  country  with  these  restrictions, 
particularly  In  election  years.  They  say,  for 
Instance,  that  I  may  not  participate  in  a 
political  campaign,  that  I  may  not  speak 
on  Issues — and  may  I  note  parenthetically 
that  all  vital  Issues  eventually  become  politi- 
cal— and  that  I  may  not  even  gflve  a  neigh- 
bor a  free  ride  to  "the  polls  to  register,  ir- 
respective of  how  he  wishes  to  register, 
whether  under  a  party  label,  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent. And  then,  with  Insufferable  con- 
descension, these  regulations  say  I  "may  vote" 
as  I  choose,  that  I  •'may"  write  to  my  Con- 
gressman, or  petition  Congreas,  that  I  "may" 
display  a  political  picture  in  my  home,  and 
that  I  may,  even  though  Inadvisable,  wear  a 
political  button  or  use  a  bumper  strip. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  goes  far  be- 
yond the  Hatch  Act.  I  may  not,  without  first 
getting  "p)ermisslon"  from  my  employing 
agency.  ser\'e  on  my  school  board,  or  a  library 
board,  or  on  a  college  faculty,  or  aa  a  town 
meeting  moderator,  or  as  a  volunteer  fire- 
man, or  Notary  Public  or — and  mark  this — 
even  on  my  church  board  of  trustees.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy,  my  employer.  Is  the 
"sole  Judge,"  according  to  the  Commission's 
regulations.  It  may  grant  or  deny  this  "per- 
mission." 

The  naval  commander  at  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  was  moved  to  protest  all  of 
this  under  date  of  23  August  1966.  Said  he, 
and  I  quote:  "It  Is  not  understood  how  po- 
sitions in  religious  or  charitable  Institu- 
tions, as  professors  in  educational  Institu- 
tions, or  as  members  of  local  fire  depart- 
ments, are  classified  as  'political  activity.'  " 

The  commander  also  pointed  out  that 
about  60  '"r  of  the  entire  wage-earning  popu- 
lation of  this  county  were  Federal  employees. 
An  alien  In  this  country  has  greater  con- 
stitutional rights  than  a  citizen  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Government. 

Turning  to  the  Bay  Area,  almost  one  in 
ten  of  the  payrolleee  are  Federal  employees. 
They  are  effectively  denied — under  a  vague 
and  massive  threat — participation  In  the  po- 
Utlcal  life  of  this  metropolitan  complex. 

Some  30,000  citizens  enter  the  employ  of 
the  Federal  Government  each  month.  Each 
la  required  to  sign  an  Appointment  Affidavit 
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(Staadwd  Form  61)  th»t  he  will  a»Mt  by  •n 
or  tUSM  MrtrtctlOM.  AbUU)  from  «>•  H«tcli 
Act.  be  must  Bwear  tti»t  h«  wfll  not  even 
maaert  the  right  to  Btrtke  "e**™**^!, "^T" 
•rnment.  Thua  he  1«  denied  the  opporttmljy 
to  iMike  •  TOluntMT  »«»d  i«trtotlc  no-«mice 
pledge.  Thto  AfBd*Tlt  Itete  "ptdttlcal  ecttv- 
Kt"— not.  may  I  emphaalae,  parttean  •««▼- 
Ity— in  a  two-page  Itet  of  pxinlBhable  m>- 
ealled  "oflenaes."  ^^     .. 

One  of  the  referencee  In  this  Affldaylt. 
Pamphlet  20.  treat*  of  poUtlcal  activity  in 
terms  botwwed  from  criminal  law.  For  in- 
stance and  I  quote:  "Employees  ...  are  ac- 
countable for  political  activity  by  pereona 
other  than  themselves,  including  wives  or 
husbands,  If,  In  fact,  the  employees  are  thus 
accomplishing  by  collusion  and  Indirection 
what  they  may  not  lawfully  do  directly  and 
openly.  Political  activity  In  fact,  regardless 
of  the  methods  or  means  used  l>y  the  em- 
ployee, constitutes  the  violation." 

The  crowning  Irony  Is  that  the  first  Item 
on  this  Appointment  Affidavit  Is  the  oath  to 
Bttpport  and  defend  the  CJonstltutlon  of  the 

United  States.  

Added  to  this,  a  publication  of  the  C!on- 
grese  lumps  poUtical  activity  with  corrup- 
tion, and  even  Commimlsm.  I  refer  to  Doc- 
ument No.  98.  84th  Congress.  2nd  session, 
titled  -Federal  Corrupt  Practices  and  Polit- 
ical AcUvltles,-  dated  February  10,  lOSe^d 
Issued  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections.  . 

As  one  conscientious  fellow-employee  told 
me  recently,  the  restrictions  deny  the  oppor- 
t\xnlty  to  do  anything  worthwhile. 

Strangely  enough,  several  forms  of  politi- 
cal activity  are  apparently  subject  to  no 
governmental  restriction  whatever.  Agencies 
have  l)een  known  to  urge  their  employees  to 
write  letters  to  the  editor,  and  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  In  support  of  their  agen- 
cies' programs.  In  other  words,  lobbying  by 
employees  as  part  of  a  campaign  promoted 
by  their  employers  Is  all  right. 

Even  the  Civil  Service  Commission  encour- 
ages agency  managers  to  "utilize"  their  ranlt- 
and-flle  employees  as  "salesmen"  in  contacts 
with  the  pubUc.  The  Commission,  In  Its 
pamphlet  tlUed  "Community  Relations," 
published  In  1968,  suggests  that  such  em- 
ployees be  given  selected  bits  of  Information, 
and  encouraged  to  Join  community  organl- 
Batlon*  and  clubs,  and  to  Join  the  luncheon 
drciUt  as  speakers— to  use  "their  roles  as 
responsible  citizens  In  the  community**  to 
"enhance  the  prestige  of  the  agency'*  (the 
Blgnlflcant  words  and  phrases  are  direct 
quotes).  This,  says  OlvU  Service  Commis- 
sioner Harris  Ellsworth,  constitutes  a  "valu- 
able but  under-Utilized  tool  of  good  manage- 
ment.*' 

In  other  words.  poUtlcal  activity  U  all 
right  when  employees  are  serving  as  mouth- 
pieces for  those  in  positions  at  the  jwUcy 
lev*l  In  Government  agencies. 

Portber,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  in- 
vites employees  to  Join  unions  and  assocla- 
Uons  to  bargain  collectively  In  terms  of  their 
own  self-interest  with  agency  managers. 
This  form  of  controlled  political  activity  by 
employees  takes  place  on  government  prem- 
ises on  official  working  time — all  with  perfect 
safety.  Employee  associations  may  and  do 
lobby  and  engage  In  partisan  political  activ- 
ity so  long  as  it  U  In  their  self-interest— 
apparently  with  impvmlty. 

In  ibort.  the  official  position  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  to  promote  Individual 
expieaslon  that  It  can  control,  and  to  pro- 
hibit and  punish  aU  that  It  fears  It  cannot 
contzx^.  This  Is  the  disease  of  managcrlal- 
Ism:  Inttrterance  of  dissent  and  ot  protest — 
the  doctrine  that  everyone  In  the  Federal 
service  must  be  a  tool  in  someone  else's  kit: 
the  doctrine  that  man's  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  syBtem,  rather  than  the  opposite. 

We  of  course  need  to  remind  ourselves 
that  the  most  >lgnlflc&nt  Improvements  In 


oar  society  ahnoet   Invariably  ortglnate  In 
x«BpoDSlble  dissent  and  protest. 

IWT  to  membe™  of  this  Wparttaan  Oom- 
mla^on    that    the    Hatch    Ac«    Is    another 
usault  on  freedom,  la  pUJnly  at  varUnce 
with    the    Constitution,    and    should    be 
abolished.    Every    Individual    In   the   public 
service.  iM-eclsely  as  In  private  employm^t. 
should  be  free  to  engage  voluntarily  In  olf- 
hours  poUUcaJ  or  any  other  activity  that  U 
plainly  not  Incompatible  with  his  particular 
Job  or  Job-related  conditions  of  work.  To  say 
that  a  worker  In  a  Government  rx^e  factory 
cannot  lawfully  engage  in  partisan  politics 
or  campaigns,  but  that  a  worker  In  a  con- 
tractor-operated rope  factory  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  can.  Insults  one's  intelligence. 
No  person's  citizenship  is  negotiable. 
If  we  abolish  the  Hatch  Act,  the  remain- 
ing laws  against  bribery  and  coercion,  and 
conflict  of  Interest,  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  protect  every  person  in  Government, 
whether  of  high  rank  or  low  rank,  frMn  poUt- 
lcal exploitation. 

This  country  needs  more,  not  less,  active 
participation  In  pubUc  affairs  by  civil  serv- 
ants. Such  pBXticlpation  is  not  conflict  of 
interest,  not  "dirty  poUtios,"  but  oompaU- 
bllity  and  community  of  Interest. 

The  Federal  Government  employee  should 
be  protected,  not  oppressed,  in  his  dedica- 
tion to  good  government  and  to  a  better 
society.  He  should  have  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Section  of  the  VS.  Department  aid 
Mm  in  this  regard,  and  he  shoxUd  have  direct 
accees  to  the  courts.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  Incompetent  to  handle  such  cases 
because  it  represents  the  managerial  cultlsts 
who  are  the  authors,  the  products  and  In- 
deed, the  victims  of  the  present  rules  and 
who  themselves  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  a 
pathological  fear  of  freedom.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  Hatch  Act  by  this  Commission 
has  historically  been  discriminatory. 

At  a  time  when  the  Government  needs 
bold,  energetic.  Innovative  and  creative 
young  men  and  women,  it  ruthleeely  alien- 
ates them  from  the  mainstream  of  poUtical 
Issues  with  Its  Incessant  dnun  beat  of  "thou 
Shalt  note."  It  crushes  out  the  most  valuable 
thing  the  young  person  can  bring  to  his 
government  job— his  Idealism,  his  civic  vigor, 
his  civic  conscience. 

This  tjraln-softenlng  process  has  gone  on 
so  long  that  many  rank-and-file  employees 
have  lost  the  wUl  to  protest,  because  this 
too  is  understood  to  be  prohibited  poUtical 
activity.  Wiiat  is  really  being  prohibited  1* 
the  political  activity  of  protest. 

Within  the  Government  the  damaging 
effect  of  these  restrictions  is  enormous.  They 
foster  venaaty.  servility,  spinelessness,  self- 
seeklngness.  non-Involvement,  insensltivlty — 
guilty  sUence.  Crudal  decisions  are  made  by 
persons  who.  having  their  dvlc  sensibilities 
crushed  out,  have  only  the  interests  and 
motivations  of  the  mere  Job-holder.  The  col- 
lective Innate  wisdom  of  two  and  one  half 
mlUlon  civil  servants  Is  allowed  no  chance 
to  exert  Itself. 

Being  a  vital  citizen  requires,  even  under 
Ideal  rircumstances,  energy  and  courage. 
When  confronted  with  the  warning  posters, 
and  the  appointment  affidavit,  it  l>ecomes 
easy,  and  "the  thing  to  do,"  to  decltlzenlzo 
oneself,  to  trade  one's  freedom  for  bene- 
fldence.  to  prostitute  one's  citizenship  re- 
sponsibiUty  tor  a  paycheck. 

We  should  remember  that  the  revolt  and 
Independence  of  the  American  colonies  was 
Inspired  by  a  refugee  from  the  oppressions 
Of  the  British  civil  service  system— a  nian 
who  was  fired  from  his  Job  for  protesting. 
ThU  was  Tom  Paine,  world  citizen,  and  a 
religious  man.  who  demoUshed  the  Institu- 
tion of  monarchy,  who  authored  Common 
Sense  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  who  gave 
our  nation  Its  name:  The  United  States  of 
America. 
This  nation  seeks  to  bring  an  example  of 


freedom  to  the  entire  world,  while  at  the 
same  *fl^nit  hypocritically  denying  Its  own 
employees  the  most  vital  freedom  of  all:  the 
freedom  as  Individuals  to  work  voluntarily 
Xor  the  betterment  of  mankind.  It  denies  Iti 
employees  the  flxat  right  o<  dtizenahlp, 
namely,  the  right  to  be  responsible.  It  denies 
a  large  and  wise  segment  of  the  nation  th* 
equal  opportunity  to  be  good  dUsens. 

I  urge  this  Commission  to  recommend  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  its  whol» 
train  of  prior  and  subsequent  abuses  of 
citizenship  rights. 
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I  Fixed  Fight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  dlstiub- 
Ing  that  so  much  hope  la  being  placed 
upon  South  Vietnam's  approaching  pres- 
idential election.  To  be  worth  something, 
an  election  should  be  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise In  public  relations;  it  must  be  i 
means  of  offering  choice  between  poli- 
cies and  insuring  that  a  government 
possesses  genuine  legitimacy  in  the  eyei 
of  its  people. 

The  election  may  be  an  essentially 
sterile  exercise  if  it  is  merely  a  person- 
ality contest  between  contestants  with 
nearly  Identical  views.  By  excludlnj 
candidates  such  as  General  Mlnh  and  the 
economist  Au  Troung  Trang.  the  regime 
has  Irsured  that  the  most  salient  di- 
lemma—how  to  deal  with  the  war-wUl 
not  be  confronted.  Thus,  the  election  la 
Inevitably  stlllbom,  and  to  artiflcialiy 
invest  it  with  signiflcance  is  only  one 
more  deception. 

James  Wechsler  discusses  this  prob- 
lem in  the  New  York  Post  of  July Jf  I 
commend   the    article,   entitled  "««« 
Fight"  to  the  attention  of  my  collea«u» 
[From  the  New  York  Post,  July  24, 1967) 

PiXID  FIGHT 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
The  Inherent  fraud  In  South  Vletnurt 
approaching  presidential  election  U  »DOW" 
cruel  betrayal  of  the  war-weary  peoP;»  "  * 
blood-drenched  land.  But  thousands  ol  youni 
Americana  serving  on  that  bleak  front  w 
simultaneously  being  betrayed  by  oui  ow 
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government,  which  has  voiced  no  audible 
protest  against  this  dirty  business.  Many  of 
our  spokesmen  continue  to  herald  this 
gbabby.  sham  balloting  as  proof  of  the  quiet 
evolution  of  South  Vietnamese  "democracy." 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  psychological  attri- 
tion of  this  deadend  conflict  that  virtually 
no  leading  American  figures — inside  or  out- 
side of  Congress — have  spoken  out  against 
tbe  lakery  of  this  plebiscite.  One  can  almost 
hear  the  State  Dept.  mimeograph  machines 
already  preparing  advance  testimonials  to  the 
victorious  members  of  the  military  Junta 
who  have  so  rigged  the  contest  that  no  seri- 
ous choices  exist. 

The  truth  is  that  any  real  electoral  process 
ended  when  two  men  who  might  have  posed 
1  real  alternative  to  the  policies  of  the  local 
war-lords  were  denied  the  chance  to  run. 
One  was  Au  Truong  Thanh,  a  distinguished 
ecoacnUst  who  had  served  In  the  junta's  gov- 
ernment but  whose  quest  for  a  negotiated 
■etUement  erf  the  conflict  rendered  him  a 
dangerous  "neutralisf  or  even  "pro-Oom- 
munlst." 

The  other  was  former  Oen.  Duong  Van 
Mlnh,  now  lUing  In  exUe,  whose  crime  was  a 
comparable  disposlOcm  to  seek  an  honorable 
peace  with  the  Viet  Cong.  The  presence  of 
either  Thanh  or  Mlnh  in  the  race  would  have 
presented  an  authentic  challenge  to  the 
Thleu-Ky  ticket. 

If  the  United  States  had,  on  its  own  or 
tlirough  the  United  Nations,  challenged  the 
exclusionary  actions  of  the  so-called  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  a  genuine  election  might 
have  been  conceivable.  But  President  John- 
son and  Dean  Rusk  chose  to  look  the  other 
way.  And  so  Thanh  and  Mlnh,  as  well  as 
numerous  lesser  candidates  who  dared  to 
urge  a  negotiated  solution,  have  been  black- 
listed with  no  slgnlcant  outcry. 

The  crackdown  can  only  be  constructed 
u  a  confession — In  both  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington—that too  many  people  In  South 
Vietnam  might  have  voted  for  the  "peace 
candidates"  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  do 
so. 

The  behavior  of  the  Thleu-Ky  operatives 
was  predictable.  Whatever  their  personal 
rtvalrieg.  they  have  i.  large  stake  In  a  "war- 
to-U»-flnlsh"  policy,  at  least  as  long  as 
they  are  assured  that  Americans  wlU  do  most 
of  the  fighting.  They  can  have  no  real  peace 
In  a  peacefxil  Vietnam.  But  why  did  Wash- 
ington gpurn  the  possibility  of  a  different 
outcome  In  the  elections?  Why  has  it  tacitly 
rottfled  the  fraud? 

It  has  long  seemed  apparent  that  the 
only  rational  ending  for  this  ghastly  mls- 
adrenture  would  be  the  free  emergence  of 
»  Saigon  government  capable  of  negotiat- 
ing a  tolerable  peace  with  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Hanoi. 

That  was  the  assumption  of  many  who  be- 
lieved that  President  Johnson  rejected  any 
ftttasy  of  "total  victory"  and  he  meant 
what  he  said  when  he  repeatedly  pleaded  for 
"some  sign"  of  the  adversarys  readiness  to 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

05.  acquiescence  in  the  impending  elec- 
tion deceit  casts  doubt  on  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  assumption.  It  strengthens  the  case 
M  those  who  contend  that  we  are  resolved  to 
«act  some  equivalent  of  imcondltional  sxir- 
twder  to  Justify  the  Investment  of  our  lost 
ju^wwer  and  to  affirm  Mr.  Johnson's  man- 
No  doubt  some  expert  sophists  surround- 
^  the  President  will  explain  that  it  would 
Tnf^  ''.f°P"^*y  for  the  United  States  to 
JiZIf  *  J°  '^*  ^'^^''■s  of  the  Constituent 
r^Wy.  That  is  hokum.  The  war  long  ago 

^  »,'V^""^'^'^  ^^''    "^^  Junta  sv^ 
ihSJe^S  ^*"^*  '*  '"  Washington's  baby. 

uit  w.  ^^^^  ''"'*  ^^  deputies  asserting 

fight  o?tt^        Vietnam  only  to  insure  the 
ffi'i^^oS*^?'*  ''^^'■^  ^  "determine  their 
tlwy  will  ^f  *^''«J  by  an  election  In  which 
"'"  D€  denied  any  chance  to  support 
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men  who  might  be  capable  of  breaking  the 
deadlock  and  achieving  a  compromise  peace. 

Apologists  for  the  Junta  probably  will  re- 
tort that  even  the  forms  of  democracy  being 
observed  in  South  Vietnam  are  superior  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  one-party  systen.  One  need 
offer  no  defense  for  that  structure  to  observe 
that  even  Ho's  harshest  critics  admit  he  could 
win  an  authentic  election  in  the  North —  and 
it  was  General  Eisenhower  who  conceded 
more  than  a  decade  ago  that  he  would  al- 
most certainly  have  won  a  free  contest 
throughout  that  divided  land. 

Mr.  Eisenhower's  past  statements  and  ac- 
tions render  grotesque  his  newest  declaration 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  declaration  of  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam. Where  would  we  go  from  there?  Why 
did  Elsenhower  go  to  Korea  to  pave  the  way 
for  an  Inconclusive  truce?  Has  he  succumbed 
to  the  frenzy  of  frustration  now  afBlctlng  too 
many  other  Americans  as  North  Vietnam  re- 
fuses to  accept  Dean  Rusk's  diagnosis  that 
it  is  "hurting  badly"  and  must  finally  sue 
for  peace? 

Hanoi  may  l>e  bombed  to  Its  knees  before 
this  century  ends — and  possibly  even  before 
another  presidential  ballot  here.  But  the 
election  scandal  In  Saigon  can  only  deepen 
the  alienation  of  Americans  from  a  war  which 
has  poisoned  our  national  Ufe  and  trans- 
formed us  into  front-men  for  a  fraud.  Some- 
where in  the  land  there  must  be  men  of  con- 
sequence and  Independence  who  will  cry  out 
against  this  latest  and  most  arrogant  Saigon 
swindle. 


JoIiB  Cobb  Cooper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PEWNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 
note  the  passing  on  Saturday,  July  22, 
1967,  of  my  longtime  friend  and  space 
colleague,  John  Cobb  Cooper.  Professor 
Cooper  was  well  known  as  a  pioneer  in 
the  International  law  of  our  air  spaces 
and  a  prominent  authority  on  law  in 
outer  space  itself.  His  publications  and 
writings  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
present  air  and  space  capabilities  and 
achievements.  I  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  outline  of  the  fine 
career  of  John  Cobb  Cooper  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  24,  1967: 
John    Cooper,    79.    Am    Lawter.    Diks— Pan 

Am    ExEciTu-E    Devised    Code    for    OtrrER 

Space 

Princeton,  N.J .  July  23.— Prof.  John  Cobb 
Cooper,  former  president  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Space  Law,  who  predicted  that 
"chaos  and  conflict"  would  be  Inevitable  In 
outer  space  unless  "nationality"  was  estab- 
lished, died  In  his  home  here  yesterday  His 
age  was  79. 

In  his  book,  "The  Right  to  Fly,"  written 
two  decades  ago,  Professor  Cooper  provided 
one  of  the  early  documented  analyses  of  a 
third  of  a  century's  efforts  to  develop  air 
power  for  the  usee  of  peace. 

Professor  Cooper  insisted  that  air  power 
could  not  be  divided  Into  good  clvU  power 
and  bad  military  power  any  more  than  flight 
through  the  air  was  Umlted  by  such  natural 
boundaries  aa  seacoasta,  mountains  and 
rivers. 

OFFICES   OF  AIRLINE 

He  was  well  equipped  to  discuss  the  theory. 
As  a  legal  scholar  for  many  years  at  the 


Institute  for  Advanced  Study  here,  he  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  with  aviation,  first 
with  the  Navy  during  World  War  1  and  then 
with  Pan  American  World  Airways,  of  which 
he  was  to  become  a  vice  president  before  his 
retirement  in  1946. 

He  drew  up  his  broad  concept  of  law  for 
outer  space  six  years  ago  while  he  was  legal 
adviser  to  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association.  Relying  on  his  background  as 
professor  of  International  air  law  at  McGlll 
University,  he  made  these  suggestions: 

That  the  lower  boundary  of  outer  space  be 
fixed  at  the  point  above  the  earth's  surface 
where  it  Is  possible  to  put  a  satellite  In  orbit 
at  least  once  around  the  earth. 

That  outer  space  should  have  the  same 
status  as  the  high  seas,  and  nobody  should 
be  able  to  assert  sovereignty  over  outer  space 
or  any  celestial  body  In  it. 

That  satellites  and  other  space  craft 
should  have  the  nationality  of  the  country 
that  launched  them,  tinless  otherwise  agreed. 

That  a  country  should  have  the  right  to 
take  action  in  outer  spcM^  for  Its  self -pro- 
tection and  self-defense. 

One  observer  called  these  suggestions  "a 
down-to-earth  solution  for  a  far-out  prob- 
lem." 

HEADED    RESEARCH    IN    LAW 

Professor  Cooper  was  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority In  the  field.  He  was  a  former  admin- 
istrator of  the  American  Bar  Poundation  (the 
research  bc<ly  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion); a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society,  the  Institute  of 
Aerospace  Sciences  and  the  International 
Academy  of  Astronomies. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  he 
practiced  law  fc«-  23  years  in  JacksonvUle, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  born.  For  many  years 
he  was  active  In  civic  and  political  affairs 
having  been  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Conventions  of  1916  and  1924. 

Ten  years  later,  he  gave  up  the  private 
practice  of  law  to  devote  himself  to  aviation 
law  and  became  a  vice  president  of  Pan 
American.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
I.A.T.A.  In  1945.  and  the  next  year  was  named 
its  legal  adviser. 

AOED    BY    ROCKEFELL^    GRANT 

In  194«.  the  Rockefeller  Poundation 
awarded  him  a  grant  to  do  research  In  Inter- 
national air  law  and  related  fields.  He  spent 
the  next  five  years  as  an  elected  member  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study.  In  1961  he 
founded  and  became  first  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Inter-National  Air  Law  at  McGlll 
University. 

Professor  Cooper  had  contributed  to  many 
American  and  International  publications.  In- 
cluding Foreign  Affairs,  TTie  Tale  Law 
Journal,  Journal  of  Air  Law  and  Commerce, 
International  Affairs  and  Revue  Prancalse  de 
Droit  Aerlen. 

His  wife,  the  former  Martha  Helen  Marvel 
whom  he  married  in  1918,  died  five  years 
ago. 

Survlring  are  a  son,  John  C.  of  Colorado 
Springs:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Richard  W 
Baker.  Jr.  of  Princeton  and  Jane  N.  Cooper 
of  New  York;  a  brother.  Brig.  Gen.  Merian  C 
Cooper,  U.Sj\.P.,  retired,  of  Santa  Monica 
Calif.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  H.  Plant  Osborne  of 
JacksonvlUe,  and  seven  grandchildren 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2  P  M 
Tuesday  at  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  here.  ^      ^ 
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Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


I 


Senate  passed  bill  on  interest  equalization  tax. 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S 10161-S  10223 
Bills  Introduced:  12  bills  and  two  resolutions  were  in 
troduced,  as  follows:  S.  215^2170;  S.J.  Res.  97;  and 
S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Pog,sioJ62 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  8718,  providing  for  Federal  Government  pay 
ments  to  the  D.C.  for  fiscal  year  1968,  with  amendments 
(S.  Rcpt.  406) ;  and 

S.  1003,  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  so  as  to 
increase  the  protection  afforded  consumers  against  in- 
jurious flammable  fabrics,  with  amendment  (S.  Rcpt. 

407).  Poges  S  10161-S  10162 

Taxation:  Senate  passed  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled) 
H-R.  6098,  extending  for  2  years  tax  on  acquisition  of 
stock  and  debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer,  after  tak- 
ing the  following  additional  actions  on  amendments 

thereto: 

Adopted:  Long  of  Louisiana  amendments  of  a  tech- 
nical corrective  nature;  and,  by  45  yeas  to  39  nays, 
McCarthy  amendment  to  extend  to  trusts  among  living 
persons  the  same  treatment  as  those  involving  estates 
created  by  wills;  and 

Rejected:  By  34  yeas  to  51  nays,  Williams  of  Delaware 
amendment  to  limit  extension  of  the  legislation  to  i  year 
rather  than  2  years. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Smathers,  Anderson,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Carlson. 

Pagat  S 10223,  S 10230-S 10240,  S 10245-S 10256 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Thursday,  July  27,  Senate  probably  will  consider  bills 
dealing  with  the  following:  D.C.  revenue;  flammable 
products;  and  Export-Import  Bank. 

Pog«f  S  10255-S  10256 

Authority  To  Report:  All  committees  were  audiorized 
during  adjournment  vmtil  noon  Thursday,  July  27,  to 
file  reports,  along  with  any  individual,  supplemental,  or 
minority  views.  Pog.  S10266 

Confirmation:  Nomination  of  Leverett  Edwards,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  member  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  was  confirmed.  Pag«si0268 

D630 


Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived: Edward  M.  Korry,  of  New  York,  and  Mardn  J. 
Hillenbrand,  of  lUinois,  to  be  Ambassadors,  respectively, 
to  Chile  and  Hungary;  numerous  Coast  Guard;  and  60 
Army  in  the  rank  of  general.  Poge*  s  10266-s  io2«e 

Record  Votes:  Two  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Pag«s  S  10250-S  10251,   S  102SS 

Program  for  Thursday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  6:16  p.m.  until  noon  Thursday,  July  27,  when 
it  expects  to  consider  the  bills  listed  in  "Legislative  Pro- 


gram, 


'  above. 


Poge  S  10266 


Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCERS 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legislation,  in 
executive  session,  approved  for  full  committee  consider- 
ation with  amendments  S.  109,  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  agricultural  producer  concerning  his  right 
to  belong  to  an  association  of  producers. 

APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin- 
ued its  hearings  on  H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  appropriations 
for  independent  offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  with  testimony  in  behalf  of 
funds  for  his  Department  from  HUD  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Weaver,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  associates. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow  on  funds  for  NASA. 

APPROPRIATIONS— LABOR-HEW 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee,  in  execu- 
tive session,  marked  up  and  approved  for  full  committee 
consideration  H.R.  10196,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations: 
Subcommittees  on  Military  Construction  concluded 
joint  hearings  on  S.  1241,  fiscal  1968  authorizations^ 
military  construction,  after  receiving  testimony  from 
Gov.  Tim  M.  Babcock,  of  Montana,  on  funds  for  Ola*- 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
TiLcsday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
flpeaker.  In  eommemoratlon  of  Captive 
Raittons  We^,  I  include  herewith  the 
text  of  my  remarks  before  the  Amerl- 
caiu  To  Free  Captive  Nations.  Inc.,  cele- 
bration at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  July 
53.1967: 
BmARKS  or  Represextativk  John  M.  Mtts- 

PHT.  Amkricans  To  F'rei  Captive  Nations 

Inc.,  Jt7I,t  23,  1967 

■nils  nation  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "all  men  are  created  equal  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
Uln  unalienable  rights,  that  among  theee 
•re  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  PursiUt  of  Happi- 
ness." These  words,  and  the  jwlnclple  they 
let  forth,  although  written  In  a  declaration 
ti  one  nation's  independence,  are  a  iml- 
TBTsal  expression  of  the  Independence  ot 
■U  mankind. 

It  la  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  celebrate 
CapUve  Nations  Week  in  the  United  State*, 
because  the  Independence  we  were  able  to 
•ecure  over  150  years  ago  U  the  independence 
tJiat  has  been  denied  hundreds  of  miUiona 
of  people  throughout  the  world;  our  oom- 
mltment  to  their  freedom  aliouid  be  no  less 
than  our  commitment  to  freedom  at  home. 

It  is  not  that  aome  people  do  not  deeire 
freedom,  for  freedom  ia  one  of  the  most 
bMlc  of  human  desires.  Where  freedom  la 
•taent  m  the  world  we  find  without  excep- 
tion that  it  liaa  been  replaced— with  force 
or  decelt^by  some  form  of  tyranny.  No  one 
Tduntarlly  or  willingly  chooses  to  be  en- 
ilSTed. 

The  Russian  subjugation  ot  Eastern 
Bufope  began  l>ehlnd  the  facade  of  a  mutual 
dafense  assistance  pact  in  World  War  U, 
twenty-five  years  ago.  But  any  hope  lor 
Busslan  coopyeration  faded  before  the  ink 
»••  dry  on  the  pact.  With  unbelievable  bru- 
tality and  a  total  disregard  for  human  «uf- 
lertng  the  Russians  occupied  the  Eastern 
European  naUons.  Throughout  the  war  the 
Soviets  stripped  the  area  of  its  entire  in- 
dustrial structure,  even  dlsmanUing  entire 
factories  for  shipment  to  Russia.  After  the 
WM,  what  little  doubt  remained  of  Soviet 
intentions  in  Eastern  Europe  was  qtUckly 
•nattered.  Instead  of  withdrawing  their 
*«)ps,  the  Russians  began  mass  deportation 
«  Eastern  Europeans,  and  their  replacement 
tnrough  Russian  immigration.  This  process 
«  Russiflcatlon  included  the  substitution 
«  Russian  language,  laws,  and  customs— in 
«ect,  the  total  obliteration  of  the  national 
Menuty  of  the  Captive  Natlona.  The  result 
«  the  Russian  tyranny  is  that  today  over 
Mehundred  million  Eastern  Europeans  are 

^fcJs  same  process  of  enslavement  baa 
"»  occurred  in  other  nations  throughout 
"fworid.  including  Cuba.  China.  North 
««•  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  Soviets,  ot  course,  always  have  a  ready 
'*0»atlon  for  tbelr  Illegal  action.   Ttjj 
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often  point  to  the  "elections"  held  In  the 
captive  nations  as  evidence  of  popular  sup- 
port. But  we  all  know,  and  the  Soviets  know, 
that  an  election  with  only  one  slate  of  can- 
didates is  no  election  at  all. 

They  may  claim  that  the  elections  show 
popular  support,  but  there  are  plenty  <rf 
signs  to  show  that  popular  support  is  a  myth. 
The  Hungarian  Revolt  in  1956  is  one  exam- 
ple. No  one  can  forget  the  brave  Htmgarian 
patriots  who  were  viciously  crushed  beneath 
the  cold  steel  tread  of  Soviet  Unks.  Nor  can 
we  forget  the  brave  Poles  who  met  a  similar 
fate  in  the  Polish  October  Days.  Berlin  la  stUl 
another  example;  where  else  in  the  world 
can  a  government  claim  such  popular  sup- 
port that  it  must  btUld  a  wall  to  keep  the 
poptilaUon  from  deserting. 

Theee  are  Just  a  few  example*  of  the  spirit 
of  freedom  that  still  bums  In  the  hearts  at 
citizens  of  the  captive  nations.  We  must  not 
let  that  flame  die  out.  for  a  flame  that  can 
withstand  the  brutality  of  Russian  tyranny 
and  still  survive  must  surely  someday  trt- 
umph. 

But  whUe  we  celebrate  Captive  Nations 
Week  we  should  remember  another  reason 
for  our  commitment  to  freedom.  We  atiould 
be  mindful  of  the  many  contributions  to  this 
country  by  people  from  captive  nations  The 
greatness  ot  the  United  Btatee  is  founded 
on  the  many  talents  of  a  diverse  people-  we 
liave  benefitted  from  their  skills  and  their 
culture  and  their  devotion  to  freedom.  There- 
fore, o\ir  celebration  today  ahould  renew 
our  spiritual  tie*  with  the  people  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe. 

I  think  this  yearning  fcM-  freedom  which 
periodically  sllpa  over  the  Berlin  WaU  In  the 
dark  of  nights  or  rlaes  up  in  the  street*  in 
armed  protest  wiU  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
tax>Jan-harse  of  Soviet  dominated  Eastern 
Europe.  Russia  can  pihyslcally  oppress  the 
people,  it  can  wall  them  in.  but  It  can  never 
defeat  the  will  to  be  free.  As  long  as  this  will 
Is  alive,  there  is  hope. 

But  we  must  do  our  part.  We  must  give  the 
«ptive  people  reason  to  hope.  As  President 
Kennedy  once  stated:  "This  country  murt 
never  recognize  the  situation  behind  the  Iran 
Ourtaln  as  a  permanent  one,  but  must,  by 
all  peaceful  means,  keep  aUve  the  hopes  at 
ft«*dom  for  the  people  ot  the  capttvTna- 

We  must  never  let  them  stand  alone  Our 
strongest  weapons  in  this  struggle  are  truth, 
^ts  a^  ideas.  The  Voice  o*  America  and 
Radio  Free  Eurc^e  are  vital  to  our  purpose 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  another  waVrf 
rtiowing  our  support.  In  addition,  the  United 
Nations  must  also  be  encouraged  to  preaB 
for  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  We 
must  never  cease  to  work  for  tiielr  freedan. 

ir,^  fT*""**  ^'  °^  ^"^  importance  to  free- 
ing the  people  of  captive  nations  is  to  pre- 
vent other  nations  from  being  enslaved  TTil. 
te  our  task  today  m  Vietnam.  We  are  taking 
a  arm  stand  In  this  distant  nation  so  that 
one  nation  wUl  not  impose  its  will  on  an- 
other. We  must  not.  and  will  not.  fail  in  this 
end^vor.  in  a  larger  sense,  the  struggle  for 
J.V^  "^  Vietnam  Is  a  struggle  for  f^oS 
everywhere.  Regardless  of  the  name  ot  the 
2^^'*'"^,"*  committed  to  the  propoai- 
tlon  tliat  au  people  shall  have  the  riSHc 
•eU-determlnation.  Today  the  line  is  Sra^ 
to  Vietnam;  who  knows  where  It  might  be 
drawn  tomorrow?  s"»  »• 

Thwefore.    as    we    celebrate    Cbptive    Na- 
tlons  Week,  let  us  remember  that  our  cause 


Is  freedom,  whether  It  be  for  those  who  are 
enslaved,  for  those  who  are  flghtlng  to  avoid 
enslavement,  or  for  those  who  are  already 
free.  Our  poUcy  should  be  not  only  total  op- 
position to  tyranny  in  any  form,  but  en- 
couragement to  free  nations  everywhere,  es- 
pecially those  emerging  nations  for  whom 
freedom  Is  new  and  not  yet  rflrmly  estab- 
lished. Our  policy  should  be  that  once  stated 
by  TTiomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said:  "I  have 
■worn  eternal  hostility  against  any  iorm  of 
tyranny  over  the  minds  of  man." 

It  la  in  the  spirit  of  Jefferson's  words  that 
we  celebrate  Captive  Nations  Week.  Let  us 
remember  that  our  celebration  mxjst  last 
more  than  one  week  a  year  if  our  cause  Is  to 
triumph.  We  ahould  use  tills  week  not  as  a 
one-shot  celebration,  but  as  the  beginning 
of  a  full  time  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
f**edom. 


Towarii  Repreientatioii  for  the  District  of 
Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    If  ABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  congressional  r^resentatlon 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  beyond  a  doubt  the  oldest  item  on 
our  agenda  of  unfinished  business.  The 
residents  of  Washington  have  lacked 
their  o^s-n  voice  In  the  National  Legisla- 
ture for  167  years,  and  this  deprivation 
has  become  increasingly  conspicuous  as 
fuU  suffrage  and  partlclpatlcm  In  our 
republican  system  have  been  extended 
to  nearly  every  adult  citizen  of  the 
States. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  90th  Congress 
may  finally  remedy  this  oversight.  The 
extremely  thoughtful  and  constructive 
hearings  which  began  last  woek  In  the 
full  House  Judiciary  Committee  have 
already  highlighted  the  unprecedented 
unanimity  of  support  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia representation  among  Members 
of  iiie  House   from   both   parties,   and 
among   District    civic    groups   from   all 
points  on  the  spectrum  of  public  opinlMi. 
In    the    lead    editorial    on    Sunday 
July  23,  the  Washington  Star  summa- 
rized the  need  for  voting  representation, 
the  alternatives  available,  and  the  tre- 
mendous support  which  has  developed 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  call  this  essay 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  as  a 
perceptive  review  of  the  entire  question: 
A   HoPKTui.    Stakt   Toward    Representation 
There  Is  a  long  way  to  go  before  anyone  be- 
gins  thinking   about  a   victory   celebration 
culminating  the  District  of  Coliunbia's  long 
fight  to  win   voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress. On  the  basis  of  last  week's  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings,  however,  there  Is  a 
very  bright  prospect  that  this  wUl  be  the  ses- 
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Blon  of  Congre«  which  finally  «*«  l^. '°°*V? 
the  conatttutloMa  amendment  which  u  re 
quired  to  grant  that  right. 

Some  month*  ago.  Chairman  Celler  ^  the 
Judiciary  Committee  told  a  group  °[J^^^- 
ingtonlai.  that  there  la  still  a  comriderable 
"chasm  of  indifference"  on  the  subject  In 
Congress.  This  attitude  is  partlaUy  du^  he 
skid  to  a  skepticism  as  to  whether  DUtxlct 
resident*  reaUy  want  congressional  repre- 
sentetlon — and  really  need  It. 

The  manner  In  which  Washington  s  cit- 
izens responded  to  the  chairman's  challenge 
last  weekT  however,  with  more  of  the  same 
to  come  when  the  hearings  resume  on 
Wednesday,  ought  to  eliminate  those  doubts 

'^u'^U^lrtuaUy  unheard  of.  In  this  city,  for 
organizations  witix  the  diversified   Interests 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  labor,  toe  Home  Rule  Com- 
mittee,   the    two    competing    local    political 
parties  and  the  Federation  of  atlzens   Asso- 
ciations to  come  together  for  any  purpose. 
When  the  purpose  Is  to  express  total  agree- 
ment on  a  subject  as  senitive  as  District  vot- 
inn  rlKhts,  and  when  these  groups  are  Joined 
as  weU  by  a  parade  of  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  legislators,  only  an  unconscious 
Congress  could  faU  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The  reaction  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
itself  Is  equally  encouraging.  Nearly  a  third 
of  the  Influential  committee's  members,   in 
fact  already  are  sponsoring  one  or  another  of 
the  several  versions  of  representation  amend- 
ments. At  the  hearings,  they  raised  a  num- 
ber of  questions  dealing  with  the  degree  of 
representation     which     the     constitutional 
amendment  should  specify,  and  the  manner 
in  which  District  representation  should  be 
added   to   the   present  houses  of   Congress. 
Almost   -irithout   exception,    however,    these 
questlomi  were   discussed  In  terms  of  how 
best  to  answer  them— not  at  all  as  Insur- 
mountable problems. 

The  amendment  with  the  broadest  sup- 
port^urged  by  President  Johnson  and  co- 
sponsored  by  several  congressmen  including 
Chairman  CeUer— would  specifically  author- 
ize the  District  to  elect  one  voting  repre- 
sentative to  the  House,  and  permit  Congress 
thereafter,  at  Its  discretion,  to  grant  further 
representation  In  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. 8U  other  proposals,  however,  also  are 
pending — ranging  from  one  which  leaves  the 
question  of  specific  representation  entirely 
In  the  handa  of  future  Congresses,  to  one 
specifying  Inamedlate  representation  by  two 
senators  and  the  fuU  number  of  Houae  mem- 
ber* to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled 
U  It  were  a  state. 

What  Is  the  proper  form  for  the  amena- 
ment  to  take?  The  Star  believes,  as  we  have 
always  beUeved,  that  District  residents  ulti- 
mately should  enjoy  the  full  representation, 
including  two  senators.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  will  move 
as  far  In  that  direction  as  Congress  is  willing 
to  go. 

Should  Congress'  willingness  at  this  point 
stop  short  of  that  lUtlmate  goal,  however,  as 
most  members  of  Congress  beUeve  will  be  the 
case,  no  one  should  be  dismayed. 

For  the  pre-eminent,  essential  purpose  of 
the  amendment  la  to  correct  an  uninten- 
tional omission  In  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  for  167  years  has  senselessly 
precluded  the  District  from  any  meaningful 
voice  in  Congress.  The  ball  game  will  still  be 
won  if  the  amendment  foUows  the  pattern 
proposed  by  the  President.  The  only  essen- 
tial consideration,  in  that  event.  Is  that  the 
amendment's  language  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
Congress"  right  in  the  future  to  grant  addi- 
tional degrees  of  representation,  without  the 
necessity  of  amending  the  Constitution  a 
Mcond  time. 

The  constitutional  Justifications  lot  thl« 
action  ar»  too  wrtl  established  to  require 
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further  repetition  here.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
however,  the  great  practical  l°»POrtan«=l, ^J 
national  repre«enUtlon— both  to  District 
citizens  and  to  the  Congress— has  been 
elossed  over.  During  the  current  hearings, 
thU  was  a  point  to  which  members  of  Con- 
gress kept  returning. 

Chairman  CeDer  commented  recentiy  that 
he  receives  a  steady  flow  of  District  residents 
at  his  office  seeking  advice  and  l^elP-    Were  I 
to  undertake  all  the  chores  J^QY^^**?'^,"* 
said,  "it  might  pre-empt  all  the  time  I  must 
elve  to  my  ovm  constituents:    and  what  is 
true  of  me  is  i^ue  of  all  the  f^er  members 
of  Congress.  What  recourse  do  I  have  but 
to    send    a    supplicant    to    the    D'st^lct    of 
Columbia   committee?   Yet   "^o   o''*   °^,*f! 
District  Committee  comes  from  the  DUmct^ 
Representatives  Gude,  Mathlas  and  Broy- 
hUl    in  their  individual  testimony^  all  cited 
Instances     of     burdensome     District       case 
Z^"-^  load  Which  Uiey  said  Is  fair  neither 
to  their  own  constituents  nor  the  District. 
jLthlas    commented    that    all    congressmen 
constantiy  face  a  severe  problem  ^  dlvimng 
their  time  between  national  affairs  and  their 
alllKlance   "to  their  own   purely   local  obU- 
gluols-  in  regard  to  the  District,  he  sal^ 
"we  need  people  whose  primary  loyalty  U  to 
the  people  who  elect  them."  ^  n,  ,, 

District  Democratic  chairman  Tllford  Dud- 
ley argued  that  most  members  of  Congress 
are  not  fully  aware  of  "the  frustrations  and 
often  the  anger  of  District  citizens  m  having 
no  place  to  go"  to  prees  their  l^t^resto.  Of 
course  he  1*  right.  Nor.  ^f^  "^J  ,f^^^°^.^J 
do  the  officials  running  the  city  ha'«  » 
Dlace  to  go."  The  District  needs  representa- 
Uves  in  positions  of  authority,  to  explain, 
to  pr'ess  and  to  vote  for  tiie  <^tys  needs^and 
to  provide  a  channel  through  which  Wash- 
ingtoniana  al«o  can  participate  <Ufec"y,»f 
the  making  of  decisions  on  national  and  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Represenuitive  Nelsen  of  Minnesota,  who 
has  given  far  more  than  his  share  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Disti-ict.  accurately  summed  up 
from  Congress-  viewpoint,  toe  «>le  <rf  the 
Districts  man  in  Congress.  "He  would  be  In- 
tlmatelv  aware."  said  Nelsen.  "of  toe  many 
problerns  affecting  toe  800.000  atlzens  o4  the 
District.  He  would  provide  a  cloee  regular 
and  continuing  liaison  between  ^*  J^' 
gress  and  the  local  community.  He  would 
have  a  knowledgeable  voice  to  presenting 
to  Congress  the  District's  poeltlon  on  such 
vital  areas  as  taxation  and  school  needs. 
Most  of  all  he  would  have  a  vote." 

several  members  of  the  Celler  committee 
Questioned  Whether,  at  toe  time  voting  rep- 
resentation ts  given  the  District^  the  same 
DrivUeges  should  be  extended  Oirough  the 
constitution  also  to  territories  such  as 
Puerto  Rico. 

But  the  fact,  of  course.  Is  toat  a  constitu- 
tional channel  already  may  progress  toward 
this  right-M  in  the  case  of  J^^^^*^^ 
Alaska^by  achieving  statehood.  The  District, 
however,  is  neither  a  state  nor  a  territory. 
It  is  a  unique  political  enclave,  under  Con- 
gress' control,  where  toe  federal  Interest  is 
paramount  and  inviolable.  No  matter  what 
happens,  it  will  remain  so.  And  it  Is  thU 
distinction  which  requires  toe  extraordinary 
process  of  constitutional  amendment  as  the 
only  means  of  achieving  represenUtion  in 
the  legislative  body  which  ultimately  con- 
trols District  affairs. 

In  opening  the  House  hearings.  Chairman 
Oeller  noted  that  the  anomaly  of  District 
inhabitants,  found  wortoy  of  voting  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  but  not  for  a  voice 
in  the  national  legislature,  la  "too  one  slg- 
nlfican  omission"  In  this  nation's  effort  to 
achieve  tmlrersal  enfranchisement.  He  a«kea 
on  what  basis  thl*  omission  can  be  Justified 
any  longer. 
The  answer  is  that  no  Justification  exists. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   MASSACWnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jtdy  25.  1967 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  most  peo- 
ple, including  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  spent  enjoyable  respites  from  the 
hectic  pace  of  the  capital  city,  on  Cape 
Cod,  the  town  of  Falmouth  is  a  charming, 
fun-filled  resort  packed  with  tanned,  re- 
laxed vacationers  intent  on  soaking  up 
sun  and  swimming  in  the  sound.  Few,  if 
any,  of  Falmouth's  summer  visitors  take 
the  time  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
historic  heritage  of  their  host  town. 

Just  a  month  ago,  the  Conant  house, 
one  of  the  oldest  In  Falmouth,  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Falmouth  Historical  Society. 
'Prior   to  the  ceremonies,   which  were 
highlighted  by  performances  and  con- 
tributions by  many  diverse  groups  of  Fal- 
mouth citizens,  an  essay  contest  was  held 
among  the  schools.  The  best  essay  deal- 
ing with  the  historic  past  of  Falmouth 
was  chosen  from  among  many  admirable 
efforts,  and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  miy  colleagues  the  introduc- 
tory   paragraphs    written    by    Alan  H. 
King  Those  who  already  know  Falmouth 
will  gain  from  this  brief  introductira  to 
its  past;  those  who  have  not  yet  had  that 
chance  will  find  their  wanderlust  teased 
by  this  sketch  of  an  old  New  England. 
Cape  Cod  town: 

OONCEPTION    TO    INCOBPORATIOM 

"Palmouto:  Incorported  1686."  To  so  many 
of  us.  this  is  toe  fromal  beginning  of  our 
society,  but  otoerwlse,  meana  little.  Pew  d 
us  have  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  trtaU 
and  tribulations  the  early  settlers  faced  in 
this  new  area,  before  incorporation  became 
a  fact  The  event*  which  lead  up  to  this  glvs 
US  most  of  our  reUglous  background,  cul- 
ttires,  and  common  laws. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century, 
when  religious  persecution  wm  at  Its  hej^ht 
in  Europe,  the  well-known  group  oT  sepa- 
ratists from  toe  Netoertands  and  BngUnd 
departed  the  latter  for  a  new  life  m  the  New 
World.  The  year  1620  now  enters  our  hlMory 
as  toe  date  toeee  adventurers  landed  in  wti« 
they  had  hoped  would  be  Vlrglnl*.  but 
actually  wa«  the  coaet  of  what  we  now  c^ 
New  England.  The  place  where  they  lanflea 
was  Plymouth.  Theee  "Pilgrims"  could  ac- 
tually be  called  toe  flrsrt  step  in  the  history 
ot  Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

A  few  years  after  this,  other  groups  came 
to  toe  new  area,  toe  largest  of  them  Mng 
toe  PuriUns,  who  setUed  and  started  tte 
Massachusette  Bay  Colony.  These  PurttMi 
from  toe  area  now  called  Boeton.  were  Mt 
what  one  would  caU  "promoters"  of  reUgioui 
freedom,  for  persecution  was  great.  Ereiy- 
one  who  didn't  conform  to  every  P^^  "2 
was  considered  to  possess  the  devU  in  w 
bodies.  Many  of  toese  people  were  b*°l^ 
other*  executwl  In  the  squares.  This  inioUi- 
able  situation  led  to  revolt,  ^d  jev^  "« 
to  factions  In  toe  government  of  the  OWOOT- 
Soon  gwnipe  Of  «*Uei»  fled  toe  Bay  C»W 
and  Joined  the  PUgrtnM  at  Plymouth,  mm 
irho  choee  not  to  stay  toere  usually  lurw 
toeir  own  sertHement. 

It  was   one  or   toe  latter   named  BWOPJ 
wltii  Which  we  are  concerned,  for  In  IWi. 
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group  of  ten  men,  and  toeir  families  set  out 
frcMn  Boeton.  Instead  of  stopping  at  Plym- 
outh, toey  traveled  further  aouto,  and 
founded  what  !«  now  Sandwich.  This  was  a 
wise  action  on  toeir  part  for  toey  put  toe 
tolerant  PUgrlms  between  toe  hard-shelled 
Puritans  and  themselves.  So  it  was  from  toe 
Puritans,  and  not  toe  Pilgrims,  toat  the  first 
settlers  of  Cape  Code  came. 

Others  with  the  same  problems  of  religion 
soon  followed  the  original  ten,  so  toat  this 
area  soon  became  the  "more  tulvanced  wing 
of  8  liberal  Congregationalism".  The  much 
persecuted  at  Boston,  and  the  lees-perse- 
cuted at  Plymouth,  could  find  refuge  in  toe 
tolerant  community  at  Sandwich  where  dis- 
senters were  persecuted  unwillingly,  if  at  all. 
It  was  from  Sandwich  that  the  first  set- 
tlers came  to  Falmouth. 

Interestingly  enough,  it  was  on  the  very 
first  night  the  pioneers  spent  In  Falmouth, 
that  the  first  white  child  was  bom.  The  son 
of  Johnathan  Hatch  and  his  wife,  he  was 
named  Moees,  It  is  said  becaxise  he  was 
bom  among  toe  fiags  (probably  at  toe  flag 
swamp  on  toe  southern  end  of  Presh  Pond). 

The  settlement  continued  to  grow,  and  in 
1659  permission  to  purchase  land  was  granted 
to  seven  men,  from  Sandwich  and  Barn- 
stable. In  1660-1,  twelve  other  men's  name 
appears  in  the  records  saying  toat  they  too 
had  purchased  property  here. 

The  colony  laws  required  that  "no  settle- 
ment be  made  remote  from  a  place  of  pub- 
lic worship,  unless  the  settlers  be  strong 
enough  to  support  a  minister  of  the  gospel". 
Securing  a  minister  proved  to  be  their  great- 
est problem  for  many  years  to  follow.  On  top 
of  this,  toe  colony  also  required  toat,  "the 
settlers  of  Saconsett.  (one  of  the  various 
spellings)  apply  toemselves  In  some  effec- 
tual way,  as  to  cause  an  Increase  in  their 
numbers".  Additionally,  because  they  were 
not  yet  strong  enough,  "the  settlement  shall, 
for  the  time  being,  belong  to  Barnstable." 
In  the  early  1680's.  the  settlers  laid  out  lav- 
ish lots,  one  of  which  was  30  acres  in  what 
is  now  West  Falmouth  to  be  given  to  any- 
one who  would  preach  the  word  of  God. 
These  were  ment  to  attract  new  Inhabitants 
to  the  area.  Almost  immediately,  the  Quaker 
church  came  into  prominence  in  Falmouto. 
On  June  4.  1686,  the  plantation  known  as 
Suckenesset,  was  given  full  incorpKiration 
as  the  town  of  Falmouth. 

So  the  first,  and  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant step  In  our  history  was  completed.  Dur- 
ing the  next  century.  Falmouth  experienced 
the  usual  difficulties  of  a  newly  formed  and 
growing  community,  not  the  least  of  which 
were  religious  problems.  In  a  short  history  of 
tills  type,  however,  it  Is  not  practical  to  In- 
clude a  record  of  these  events.  SufHce  to  say 
that  by  1774,  Falmouth  was  thriving 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EltBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

X&.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  De- 
cember of  last  year  an  Item  appeared  in 
*  f^olicatlon  of  a  Philadelphia  club 
wnich  has  the  historic  name  of  "Poor 
"jchards  Almanac"  which  has  since  been 

ffl^^  ^  *^«  Qui"'  <^he  journal  of 
«^  Delta  Chi.  the  professional  Jour- 
nalism society. 

x,i^^  Uke  to  share  it  with  all  the 
««mt>ers  not  only  because  It  was  written 
hut  kf ^^'^^^P'^i*  constituent  of  mine. 

SIS^^^J^  ^  *  «°°^  «to^-  It  also 
"iustrates  the  point  that  some  of  us 


would   do  well  to  remember  when  we 
are  besieged  by  enterprising  reporters. 

It  behooves  us  to  please  our  constitu- 
ents but.  poor  souls,  they  must  please 
not  only  readers  but  editors. 
The  Item  foUows: 

A  Newspapek  Legend 
(By  Al  Blank) 

Newspapermen  love  legends.  Maybe  It's  be- 
cause toey  spend  so  much  time  dealing  wlto 
facts,  wrestling  with  accuracy,  digging  for  toe 
truth.  Or  maybe  It's  because  toey  spend  so 
much  time  with  their  elbows  propped  on 
those  slabs  of  moist  mahogany  across  which 
legends  (and  hangovers)  are  born.  Whatever 
the  reason,  the  newspaper  business  is  as  full 
of  legends  as  railroading,  sj>ort6,  ancient 
Greece,  sex  and  other  enduring  human  insti- 
tutions. One  of  the  perennial  legends,  told 
In  newsrooms  and  press  clubs  told  by  rewrite 
men  to  copy  boys  and  by  police  reporters  to 
cubs,  goes  back  to  May  31,  1889. 

That  was  the  day  toe  little  Connemaugh 
River  forsook  Its  ordinarily  placid  course,  en- 
couraged by  toe  crumbling  of  thk  South  Pork 
Dam.  and  paid  an  unannounced  visit  on  a 
small  Pennsylvania  town.  The  episode  went 
down  In  the  almanacs  as  the  Great  Johns- 
town Flood. 

A  city  editor  from  a  distant  city  sent  a  re- 
porter to  Johnstown  to  send  back  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  devastation.  The  reporter  did 
.  .  .  with  flourishes  .  .  .  Maybe  his  prose  was 
swept  away  like  the  hapless  frame  houses  of 
Johnstown.  Maybe  he  had  been  influenced  by 
pouring  over  stories  of  an  eiu-ller  flood  in  a 
Gideon  Bible  found  in  the  night  table  drawer 
of  some  high  ground  hotel,  where  he  had 
holed  up  to  compose  his  story.  Maybe  he  had 
retreated  to  the  hotel  bar  and  his  inspiration 
was  more  spirltous  than  spiritual.  Whatever 
the  reason,  his  story,  cabled  back  to  the  city 
editor,  began  like  this  .  .  . 

"God  came  out  of  toe  mountains  today  and 
set  his  ravages  upon  the  city  of  Johnstown. 
Pa.  As  if  from  a  huge  pall,  20  million  tons  of 
water  poured  on  the  prosperous  borough" 
.  .  .  The  wire  went  on  to  describe  toe  2,000 
citizens  drowned,  the  75  houses  "scooped 
from  their  foimdatlons  and  crushed  like  egg- 
shells." 

But.  it  was  that  first  line  of  the  dispatch 
that  rattled  around  in  the  city  editor's  brain. 
He  mustered  all  of  a  city  editor's  humorous 
cynicism,  developed  from  years  of  reading 
expense  accounts  and  interviewing  college 
girls  who  wanted  to  get  Into  "The  News- 
paper Game"  .  .  .  and  he  fired  off  the  legen- 
dary telegram  to  the  reporter  at  Johnstown : 
"Forget  the  flood,  get  me  an  intCTiieu:  u-itfi 
God." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  In  the 
magazine  Gun  Week  of  July  21.  1967, 
serving  the  fine  sportsmen,  conservation- 
ists, hunters,  and  shooters  who  enjoy 
that  pubhcation.  pointing  out  the  real 
value  of  Camp  Perry,  to  the  Nation,  to 
our  defense  program,  and  to  Americans 
everywhere  who  participate  In  the  great 
sport  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting  in  all 
its  abundant  and  varied  forms. 

The  editorial  foUows: 


PiasT's  Valui's  Ignoked 
Capitol  Hill  snipers  who  would  shoot  down 
the  National  Rifle  and  Pistol  Matches  held 
annually  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  wotild  do  weU 
to  study  a  report  prepared  In  1866  for  toe  De- 
partment of  toe  Army. 

Altoough  instigated  by  foes  of  the  Director 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship  programs,  toe  re- 
port prepared  by  Independent  Arthur  D. 
Llttie  Co.  researchers  revealed— to  toe  cha- 
grin of  toe  program's  detractors — toere  U 
significant  value  in  the  National  Matches  and 
otoer  DCM  programs.  Instead  of  crttlcizmg 
the  programs,  toe  study  recommended  their 
ex{>ansion ! 

Although  critics  of  DCM  programs  have  at- 
tacked toem  on  the  basis  of  toe  alleged  $3 
million  annual  cost,  the  Llttie  Report  found 
the  actual  net  coet  of  all  programs.  Includ- 
ing Camp  Perry  matches,  was  about  M75  - 
000— or  $1.14  per  DCM-afflllated  club  mem- 
ber,  based  on  417.000  members  In   1965. 

The  National  Matches  were  budgeted  at 
$2.7  million,  but  toe  Uttie  Report  questioned 
including  $1.46  mllUon  pay  and  allowances 
for  military  support  personnel  as  part  of  toe 
coet.  These  payments  would  be  made  no 
matter  where  toe  ser\lcemen  were  stationed. 

The  report  also  said  anotoer  deduction 

$1.68  mllUon  from  sale  of  out-of-date  fire- 
arms—should be  allowed,  bringing  the  total 
cost  of  all  DCM  programs  to  about  $475,000 
While  critics  of  toe  DCM  programs  have 
pointed  ta  "technological  advances"  of  toe 
nuclear  age  which  supposedly  make  the  foot- 
Boldier  obsolete,  the  Uttie  Report  said  "toe 
Army's  Light  Weapons  Infrantrymen  and 
toe  Marines  are  almost  certain  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  'shooUng  war'  In  which  our 
nauon  becomes  embroiled.  Since  the  basic 
Individual  weapon  of  such  combat  arms  is 
toe  rifle,  it  is  Important  toe  men  in  such 
units  become  tooroughly  proficient  In  Its 
use." 

The  report  added  that  surveys  of  records 
at  Army  training  camps  showed  toat  service- 
men with  previous  firearms  traimng  not 
necessarily  through  DCM-affiliated  clubs 
were  better  marksmen,  better  eoldlers,  were 
more  likely  to  volunteer  for  combat  arms 
and  most  importantly— less  Ukely  to  become 
casualties  in  combat ! 

What's  more,  units  containing  DCM- 
trained  personnel  had  better  average  and 
individual  marksmanship  records,  indicat- 
ing the  trained  shooters  eltoer  shared  their 
knowledge  or  freed  instructors  to  give  more 
time  to  toose  vmfamiliar  wlto  guns.  Thus,  the 
benefits  of  the  DCM  program  was  spread  well 
beyond  the  number  of  pre-service  partici- 
pant*, producing  better-trained  umts  more 
effecUve  in  combat,  more  Ukely  to  survive 
combat. 

Apart  from  the  life-saving  value  of  pre- 
service  firearms  marksmanship  training  the 
nation  points  with  pride  to  toe  six  medals 
including  two  Gold  Medals,  won  by  toe 
U.S.  Shooting  Team  during  the  1964  Olym- 
pics. It  is  significant  that  half  of  toe  C  S 
01>'mpic  Team  consisted  of  Army  Marks- 
men, many  of  whom  perfected  their  skills 
at  the  Camp  Perry  matches. 

The  Little  Report  found  toe  process  of 
preparing  for  the  Camp  Perry  matches,  the 
01>Tnpic«  and  other  contests  stimulates  a 
continuing  source  of  knowledgeable  and 
qualified  marksmen  and  potential  military 
instructors. 

Therefore,  the  Little  Report  recommended 
the  DCM  programs  "be  emphasized  more  and 
pursued  even  more  effectively  to  reach  a 
greater  percentage  of  those  voung  men  likely 
to  enter  military  service." 

In  addition  to  the  military  value  of  toe 
matches,  police  departments  and  civic- 
minded  organizations  nationwide  have  found 
the  disciplines  of  marksmanship  training 
an  excellent  means  of  combating  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

The  dream  of  competing  at  Camp  Perry  is 
an  important  factor  in  sustaining  toe  In- 
terest of  theee  youngsters.  IncldeniaUy.  un- 
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leas  they  are  «mong  the  handful  Plc»^*d  " 
i^beri  of  state  team.,  they  "^^"f 'r^'; 

own  expense-whlch  U  «=o^'^«*''.}!;T^t 
not  »t  government  expense  on  a  lat-<»i 
Wket"  a.  «)me  mlslnformed-or  maU- 
dous— critics  have  claimed.  ,  .„ti^n 

It  would  seem  that  It  the  Administration 
can  aoend  thousands  of  doUars  per  graduate 
S^Wob  5>rps  and  similar  youth  projecta 
«  should  be  able  to  spend  $114  each  and 
even  more,  for  a  proven  program  whlch- 
^de  from  aU  other  be'^efi*^'^'  .^^,"4^^ 
r«.ldler'.  chances  of  survival  in  Viet  Nam 

Jungles. — A.J. 
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Closed  Borders  Can  Provide  a  Good 
Life  for  Arabs  and  Jews 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Meyer 
Levlii.  accomplished  author  and  contnb- 
utor  to  the  Jewish  Press,  has  written 
an  article  concerning  his  recent  trip  to 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr  Levin  specifically  stresses  that  in 
spite  of  the  war.  the  holy  places  and  other 
points  of  interest  have  been  restored  and 
the  area  Is  now  safe  to  visit.  He  also  sug- 
gested various  solutions  to  the  Arab 
refugee  problem. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  7.  1967.  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Press. 

The  article  follows: 

-CL08TD   BORTEKS"   CAN   PROVIT*   A   GOOD   LlTK 
FOB    ASABS    AND    JEWS 

(By  Meyer  Levin) 
BCTHLEHEM.— What  Shall  be  done  for  the 
Holy  Land?  We  have  Just  toured  with  our 
fanily  quite  peaceably  through  virtuaUy  the 
entire  area  that  was  so  mysteriously  shut  off, 
on  "the  other  side."  and  we  beUeve  that  the 
most  helpful  manlfestotlon  right  now  would 
be  a  rush  of  visitors,  here.  People  should 
come  not  only  for  the  most  classic  and  beau- 
tiful of  tours,  not  only  to  show  concern  for 
what  la  spiritually  the  most  important  area 
on  earth,  but  also  to  see  for  themselves  how 
elmple  it  would  be  to  provide  a  good  life 
for  both  Arabs  and  Jews,  to  settle  the  refu- 
gees to  prevent  further  bitterness  and  blood- 
Shed  in  the  land  of  brotherhood  and  love 

This  simple  pubUc  manifestation,  now  that 
the  tourist  season  is  open,  would  save  both 
Arab  Palestine  and  Israel  economically. 
BlKht  now,  though  everyone  talks  of  a  great 
season,  the  hotels  remain  empty.  There  seems 
to  b«  a  last  hesitatton  to  overcome,  and  for 
this,  two  questions  should  be  answered. 

1.  Is  it  safe? 
Answer:  Yes. 

2.  Can  one  really  see  every  place  of  Import- 
ance? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Already,  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem  teems 
with  life,  the  shops  and  stalls  are  clean  and 
U  one  did  not  know  the  history  of  the  past 
month,  one  could  hardly  imagine  there  had 
been  a  war.  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  a  stone-carver  taps  away  at  repairs 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.  They 
have  been  going  on  for  years,  and  the  Greek, 
Armenian  and  CathoUc  priests  declare  that 
not  one  service  has  been  missed. 

TkUTH    VERSUS    PROPAGANDA 

To  the  traditional  Holy  Land  tour  is  added 
the  f  aadnaUon  of  seetn*  for  oneeelf  what  has 


been  true,  what  has  been  false,  what  has 
been  propaganda  In  the  disputes  over  Pales- 
tine One  may  start  with  the  worst  spot  of 
all  Gaza  an  Indolent,  hate-lnfeeted  town  in  a 
strip  of  miserable  refugee  camps  where  some 
350  000  Arabs  have  been  kept  penned  up.  Liv- 
ing mostly  on  a  Unrwa  dole  of  four  cents 
worth  of  flour 'and  other  foods  per  person  per 
day  Yet  Gaza  also  has  a  rich  secUon  of  fine 
homes,  of  merchants  and  planters  who  own 
extensive  orange  groves  in  the  strip. 

One  must  go  open-eyed  rather  than  eyeless 
in  Gaza,  and  even  then  it  Is  hard  to  see  the 
truth,  for  thousands  of  embittered  refugee 
fighters  have  slipped  back  Into  their  pajamas^ 
Yes  they  heard  the  broadcast  conversation 
of  Nasser  and  King  Hussein,  fixing  up  to  say 
that  British  and  American  aid  forces  helped 
the  Israelis.  So  do  they  still  believe  tills  hap- 
pened? "Oh  yes."  says  a  hospltaUzed  Arab 
With  a  fixed  smile.  Another  quite  bonestly 
tells  a  French  vlBltor,  "What  do  I  want?  Only 
to  wait  till  next  time,  and  kill  all  the  Israelis. 
And  that  is  the  truth  for  90  per  cent  of  us 

*How  can  this  be  changed?  Only  by  a  change 
of  life  for  these  people.  If  the  peace-loving 
comrade  Kosygin  would  help  the  Arabs  to 
build  factories  and  a  port  in  Gaza,  with  a 
fraction  of  the  billions  to  be  wasted  on  new 
armaments,  all  could  change. 


the  Israel  colony  ot  Neot  Haklkor  uses  the 
sanve  sort  of  water  for  out-of-season  toma- 
toes and  for  gladloU  that  are  alr-shlpped  to 
London. 

"If  we  could  only  meet  together  and  ex- 
change ideas  and  otperlences,"  says  the  In- 
structor, with  wistful  hope.  "Do  you  think 
it  will  now  be  possible?" 

The  active  opinion  of  the  world,  demanding 
an  end  to  political  victimization  of  the  Holy 
Land,  can  make  this  immediately  possible. 
And  the  first  step  would  be  a  giant  wave  of 
visitors,  who  can  then  say,  "I  saw  it  lor 
myself.  I  know  what  can  be  done." 


REBtnLD   LIVES 

To  rebuild  the  lives  of  these  people  would 
require  only  Jobs,  housing— not  even  a  large- 
scale  operation  for  the  experts  who  have  set- 
tled Siberia.  .  .  ,„ 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  how  a  port  in 
Gaza,  connected  by  a  short  open  corridor  to 
Hebron,  could  serve  the  million  Arabs  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jordan  as  well  as  all  Arabia 

*°Drivlne  from  Hebron  to  Bethlehem,  to 
Ramallah  with  its  rich  elTendls'  villas  and 
northward  to  Nablus,  one  has  the  greatest 
tourist  surprise.  The  drive  is  through  peace- 
ful biblical  landscapes  of  cypress,  olives  ana 
vines,  through  pastoral  valleys  where  don- 
keys are  loaded  high  with  fresh-cut  sheaves 
of  barley  and  wheat.  Uttle  boys  sell  fruit 
bv  the  roadside;  sheep  graze  on  the  hills. 

One-8  first  thought  is:  How  sparse  y  popu- 
lated, the  land!  Mile  after  mile  without  a 
village!  How  cruel  It  was  to  pen  up  the  1948 
refugees  In  a  few  crowded  camps  In  Jericho 
for  19  years,  so  as  to  deepen  their  hatred, 
when  they  could  so  easily  have  been  settled 
practically  all  of  them  In  this  area  a  one ! 
So  this  was  the  secret  behind  the  closed 
borders  1 

AREAS    FOR    SETTLEMENT 

This  area  is  as  lovely  as  Galilee,  a  contig- 
uous territory,  rich  with  cooperative  farm 
villages,  bright  with  lights  at  night.  And 
there  is  still  another  area  for  settlement  that 
may  require  a  little  more  preparation,  but 
Is  potentially  even  richer.  ^  ,  „. 

Down  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  If  one  drives 
past  the  large  green  oasis  of  spring-fed 
Jericho,  one  comes  to  an  additional  small 
area  of  green  on  the  parched  earth,  a  model 
farm  that  Is  a  singular  example  of  reclama- 
tion in  what  was  once  a  wonderland  of  date 
palms  and  tropical  fruits. 

The  reclaimed  land  U  a  farm  school  set 
UP  after  1948  by  the  Arab  Development  So- 
ciety, under  Musa  Alaml.  With  help  from 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  American  I.CA.. 
church  groups  and  others,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents dug  more  than  ten  wells,  producing 
irrigation  water  that  is  slightly  saline,  but 
usable  for  certain  crops.  Large  cattle  barns 
and  modern  poultry  runs  remind  one  of  the 
Israeli  sector 


VAST   RECLAMATION 

"The  entire  Jordan  Valley  can  be  reclaimed 
in  this  way."  an  infltructor  tella  u*  a«  we 
drink  cool,  freah  milk  from  his  dairy.  All 
the  people  In  the  campe  could  Uve  quite  well. 
U  only  we  were  allowed  to  settle  them. 

He  la  faadnated  by  our  description  of  an- 
other farm  experiment  on  soU  much  like  hi* 
own,  at  the  far  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  wnece 


College  Students  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Greenville.  Tenn..  Sun  carried  an  in- 
teresting appraisal  of  our  college  stu- 
dents today,  and  I  am  happy  to  make  this 
article  available  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

PvT  Them  to  Work;  Taxpayers  Getting 

FED  Up 
More  than  Just  a  few  people  In  this  com- 
munity   are    proud    of    the    fact   that   they 
"worked  their  way  through  college." 

They  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they 
obtained  a  higher  education  by  walling  on 
tables,  tutoring,  typing,  etc.,  and  then  sup- 
plemented that  Income  by  working  hard  at 
summer  Jobs. 

In  short,  they  got  their  education  the  hard 
way.  without  depending  on  federal  aid  and, 
in  many  cases,  accepting  Uttle  or  no  family 
aid.,  Those  we  know  were  not  hurt  by  the 
extra  effort.  Indeed,  it  made  them  better 
qualified  to  compete  when  they  left  the  Ivj- 
covered  walls. 

Thinking  about  these  good  citizens  we 
cannot  help  wondering  about  so  m.Tny  col- 
lege people  of  1967  and  how  those  unwhole- 
some types  can  spend  so  much  time  making 
demonstrations,  holding  love-Ins,  and  In  gen- 
eral making  unmitigated  nuisances  of  them- 
selves. Where  do  they  get  aU  the  free  time 
for  this  hlpsterlng? 

Our  sentiments  were  echoed  recently  by 
an  engineering  student.  Watching  thousand! 
of  disorderly  young  people  milling  around 
in  a  demonstration  (in  the  course  of  which 
our  American  Flag  was  burned)  he  shook 
his  head  and  remarked: 

"I  don't  get  it.  How  can  they  do  all  those 
things?  March,  smoke  pot.  sUiy  up  nlgtit 
after  night  yakklng  away  and  plunklni 
guitars,  making  love,  making  trips  to  demon- 
strate? These  are  students?  When  do  they 
study?  In  engineering  we  certainly  dont 
have  time  for  such  nonsense,  nor  do  they 
have  time  for  It  In  medicine,  law  and  other 
fields.  Somebody  must  have  rigged  it  so  thM 
an  awful  lot  of  college  students  don't  hsTi 
to  do  any  work." 

If  those  reaUy  are  college  undrrgraduatei 
we  see,  it's  about  time  somebody  put  then 
to  work.  If  their  professors  can't  give  them 
enough  studies  to  keep  them  out  of  n^ 
chief,  maybe  some  of  their  grants  and  bene- 
fits should  be  reviewed. 

With  all  that  time  on  their  hands,  msyw 
they  could  use  some  of  it  to  earn  their  Xeej, 
waiting  on  tables,  washing  dishes  ete. 

Indeed  everybody  would  benefit  If  twe 
people  had  to  do  some  work  on  thetf  ^ 
through  college.  And  not  the  least  of  the 
beneficiaries  would  be  the  taxpayers  who  ar. 
supporting  a  big  chunk  of  the  cost  of  w 
"education"  o«  these  academic  b^ms^ 

— Columbia  Hesai* 
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The  Need  for  Meat  Inspectioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  revision  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  Is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  through  the  hearings  being  con- 
ducted by  a  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee. 

The  use  of  diseased  animals,  con- 
tamination of  carcasses  during  dressing 
operations,  and  employment  of  chemical 
additives  and  preservatives  are  the  un- 
pleasant facts  found  in  a  small  number 
of  our  generally  responsible  meatpack- 
ing plants.  The  courageous  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Neal  Smith,  has  Intro- 
duced several  bills,  H.R.  1314,  H.R.  1316, 
and  h-R.  6168,  •which  offer  this  Congress 
the  opportimlty  to  take  positive  action  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  the  Irrespon- 
sible minority  of  meatpackers. 

A  Minneapolis  Tribune  editorial  has 
clearly  enunciated  the  problem  we  face 
not  Just  In  Minnesota  but  all  over  the 
Nation.  I  offer  it  for  insertion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Those  Abuses  in  the  SImAUCHter  House 

"It  makes  me  sick,"  was  the  reaction  of  a 
Mlxmeapolls  housewife  upon  reading  In  the 
Sunday  Tribune  about  filthy  meat  slaughter- 
ing practices  found  In  some  Minnesota 
plants.  She  and  other  consumers  have  a  right 
to  be  sickened  and  shocked  over  the  lack  of 
enough  inspections  to  insure  a  safe  total 
meat  supply  in  this  state. 

Minnesota  Agriculture  Commissioner  Rus- 
sell G.  Schwandt  says  the  state  does  inspect 
meat  plants  twice  a  year  or  more  for  sanitary 
conditions.  The  state  also  runs  tests  of  meat 
products  to  protect  against  adulteration.  But 
Minnesota  is  one  of  nine  states  that  do  not 
require  the  crucial  before  and  after  slaughter 
Inspections  needed  to  keep  out  diseased  ani- 
mals, and  to  maintain  a  continuous  check 
on  slaughtering  practices.  Only  the  federal 
government  does  this  here  on  meat  bound 
for  Interstate  channels. 

In  Minnesota,  only  46  plants  are  federally 
Inspected;  401  plants  are  not.  The  plant  com- 
parison exaggerates  the  problem  because  the 
large  federally  Inspected  establishments  turn 
out  the  bulk  of  the  meat  products.  The  un- 
inspected plants  are  mostly  small  operations. 
But  this  should  not  minimize  the  need  for 
regular  Inspection  of  all  plants.  All  meat 
should  be  safe. 

A  tJJS.  Department  of  Agriculture  investi- 
gation showed  what  can  happen  from  lack  of 
regular  Inspections.  Equipment  was  found  to 
be  unclean;  pus,  manure  and  urine  had  been 
splashed  onto  animal  carcasses. 

The  shuddering  result  of  such  shoddy  prac- 
tices can  be  the  spread  of  disease,  such  as 
salmonellosis— the  increasingly  prevalent 
cause  of  stomach  aches  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Influenza. 

The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Department 
Mked  the  1967  legislature  for  $200,000  to 
increase  Its  meat  plant  inspection  program. 
It  faUed  to  win  approval. 

Congress  and  federal  officials  are  prodding 
tM  itates  to  act,  possibly  with  the  encour- 
Hement  of  federal  aid.  The  Minnesota  Legls- 
latnre  dropped  the  ball  this  year;  It  should 
not  repeat  the  mistake  in  1969. 
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The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  All 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  city  of  Detroit  was  virtually  gutted 
by  roving  bands  of  Negro  rioters.  Only 
2  days  of  rioting  have  passed,  but  al- 
ready the  estimated  damages  have  soared 
well  over  the  $150  million  mark,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  President  Johnson 
has  responded  by  sending  Federal  troops 
into  the  area.  And.  after  listening  to 
some  of  the  detailed  reports  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Detroit.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  President  acted  wisely. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washuig- 
ton  Post  raises  a  few  questions  that  all 
of  us  would  do  well  to  ponder.  The  most 
Important  question  we  must  tisk  is  "Why 
Detroit?"  for  several  years  now  Detroit 
has  been  a  shining  example  of  inter- 
racial progress.  The  city's  poverty  pro- 
gram is  far  and  away  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  Apparently,  the  imtiring 
and  dedicated  action  of  thousands  of 
Detroit  citizens  has  gone  unappreciated 
by  the  Negro  rioters. 

The  Negroes  keep  talking  about  equal- 
ity, but  after  last  nighfs  uprising,  I  must, 
in  all  candor,  admit  that  I  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  the  type  of  equal  op- 
portunity they  are  talking  about.  Usually 
Americans  have  been  known  to  pursue 
equality  by  raising  their  position  to  the 
level  of  those  they  feel  are  "better  off" 
in  terms  of  opportunity.  Because  of  this 
recurring  Inclination  in  our  people,  our 
Nation  has  been  the  most  progressive  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  known.  But  now 
a  new  interpretation  of  equality  appears 
to  be  upon  us.  No  longer  Is  It  the  Intent 
of  some  of  our  people  to  heighten  their 
position  In  society;  rather  they  feel 
equality  is  best  achieved  by  pulling  others 
down  to  their  level.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  quest  for  equality,  once  looked  upon 
as  a  pathway  to  progress,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  avenue  of  destruction. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  All 
This  country  Is  now  coming  into  a  bad 
time.  In  this  fourth  summer  of  slum  riots, 
the  sense  of  despair  Is  beginning  to  rise 
steeply  amidst  a  Nation  struggling  for  reme- 
dies. Americans  know  only  that  the  tradi- 
tional rules  are  no  longer  "holding,  that  the 
present  solutions  are  not  enough,  and  that 
a  great  deal  depends  up>on  the  speed  with 
which  we  can  respond  to  a  protest  that,  for 
all  its  urgency,  is  as  incoherent  as  it  is 
demonically  destructive. 

If  these  riots  continue  it  will  be  a  very 
bad  time  Indeed  for  civil  rights,  for  aoclal 
legislation,  and  for  the  prosperous  develop- 
ment of  the  great  cities.  The  movement  for 
racial  equality  has  been  forced  onto  the  de- 
fensive. If  the  disorders  persist,  public  au- 
thorities can  be  expected  to  re6<M-t  to  In- 
creasingly crude  methods  of  repression,  aa 
the  wanton  use  of  flrearma  by  police  and 
National  Guardsmen  in  Newark  euggeets.  The 
contagion  of  rtote  will  assuredly  end  In  th« 
re-establlsbment  of  order,  throughoui  ant 


Natjkn,  but  Jt  may  be  order  at  a  terrible 
price. 

The  Detroit  riot  la  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  the  long  sucoeeslon  at  Negro  ghetto  out- 
bursts. In  other  cities  it  has  been  poostble  to 
seek  causes  in  the  ineptittide  of  govern- 
ments, the  hostility  of  employers  and  unlooa. 
the  destitution  of  the  slum's  people.  But  De- 
troit is  different. 

Pot  years  Detroit  has  been  the  American 
model  of  Intelligence  and  political  courage 
applied  to  the  governance  of  a  huge  Indus- 
trial city.  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  gone  further, 
over  a  longer  period  of  years,  to  respond  to 
the  people  of  the  slums  than  any  other  big- 
city  mayor;  and  now  Mr.  Cavanagh  Is  doubt- 
less destroyed  as  a  jxilitical  leader.  Detroit's 
gifted  young  Congressman  Conyers.  one  of 
six  Negroes  in  the  House,  was  booed  and 
pelted  by  the  crowd. 

Detroit's  poverty  program  has  been  re- 
peatedly dted  as  the  most  effective  in  the 
United  States.  Its  police  force  Is  considered 
a  model  of  temperate  restraint.  Its  inner  dty 
schools  are  one  of  the  country's  leading  ex- 
amples of  forceful  reform  In  education.  The 
United  Automobile  Workers  have  done  more 
for  racial  equality  than  any  other  union  in 
the  history  of  American  labor,  and  they  have 
been  met  with  the  steady  cooperation  of  the 
automobile  manufacturers.  Whatever  the 
deprivations  of  Detroit,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  well-paid  Industrial  Jobs  free  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  dty  of  Detroit  was  badly 
shocked  by  its  fearful  race  riot  In  1943.  Over 
the  past  decade  there  has  been  no  other  large 
American  dty  In  which  government,  busi- 
ness and  labor  have  devoted  as  much  skill 
and  effort  to  the  cause  of  the  Negro  and  the 
poor. 

The  sources  of  these  riots  lie  beyond  any 
easy  explanations  in  the  sodal  and  economic 
statistics.  They  are  painfully  similar  to  the 
riots  currently  endemic  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  are  similar  to  the  riots  in  the 
European  cities  of  a  century  or  two  ago.  It 
is  never  easy  for  cities  to  absorb  large  and 
sudden  tides  of  rural  inunlgration.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  long  view:  the  riots  are  a  stage 
of  sodal  transformation,  and  the  cities  will 
ultimately  pass  through  It. 

But  the  long  view  is  not  good  enough.  Talk 
of  social  transformation  Is  very  thin  comfort 
to  those  who  died,  and  to  those  whose  homes 
and  shops  were  burned  and  looted.  This 
country,  never  long  on  patience  in  crises, 
now  needs  an  immediate  course  of  action. 

Public  order  necessarily  comes  first.  It  is 
simply  recognizing  reality  to  say  that  ever 
deeper  remedy  will  be  pushed  aside  unOl 
order  has  been  reUably  protected  in  Detroit, 
Newark,  Plalnfield.  Waterloo,  and  every  other 
American  city,  large  or  small.  Everyone  who 
lives  in  dUee  needs  to  understand  that  con- 
tinued street  fighting  will  Ineluctably  lead 
to  the  increased  militarization  of  the  police. 
That  process  of  militarization  can  even  be 
Justified  on  the  evidence  of  Newark,  where 
frightened  and  vengeful  police  and  over- 
armed  National  Guardsmen  appear  to  have 
gone  far  beyond  any  permissible  limits  in 
their  use  of  automatic  weapons.  This  news- 
paper recently  reported  that  one  body  con- 
tained 39  bullet  holes,  a  number  difficult  to 
explain  by  any  rational  policy.  Those  39 
bullet  holes  suggest  the  atmosphere  now 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  less  well  run  urban 
police  forces  as  the  wave  ot  rioting  progresses. 

Clearly,,  police  need  new  weapons  lor  riot 
control.  Revolvers  are  not  very  useful  to 
control  crowds;  the  National  Guard's  ma- 
chine guns  and  carbines  ought  never  to  be 
used  In  areas  where  women  and  children  are 
likely  to  be  caught  in  the  crossfire.  Some 
police  authorities  have  experimented  with 
temporarily  debilitating  chemicals  that  can 
be  sprayed  or  hosed  from  a  distance.  Cer- 
tainly police  need  taralnlng  in  riot  con- 
trol. Here  are  areas  where  the  present  Fed- 
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eral  effort  can  b«  feeavny  «f^«^«^,7**^ 
Swit  profit.  An<l.  of  courBe.  "nl^  "^^ '!f: 
^  be  »  danger  a.  long  as  Federal  and 
.toto  law  makee  It  poeaible  lor  every  crtm- 
ff  .^d  e^  manSTon  the  conUnent  to 

*'^e"Citlnued  not».  P«t»<="l^'ly  »^,,?^i 
rolt  will  no  doubt  lead  to  renewed  political 
I^^S^n  the  pubUc  programs  of  commu- 

ina  to  DuUa  model  clUM.  The  countrj  need. 

"'X''^°^ve  done  Immense  and  Irrepa- 
raS^  iS  to  the  fabric  of  the  cities  and 
to^e  m^ch  for  civU  rights.  Tb«  <l^««"°°^! 
not  whether  order  wUl  eventually  be  en- 
.iSed-  certainly  it  wiU  be  ensured.  It  is  the 
S^«.*1r^ch  this  U  done  tbat  must  be 
^n^^t  concern.  The  real  question  U  the 
oldest  qu^Uon  of  the  American  republic 
o^  tbat  l^been  met  many  times,  one  that 
U  ai™  answered  in  a  different  way  Mid 
ir*  \^  cost.  The  question  is  whether  a 
^Uon^  !^men  ^  achieve  order  and 
social  JusUce  as  weU. 


SBA  Exp«rimeBhd  Development  Proeram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
Mr  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  recently 
hadthe  opportunity  to  attend  Conunu- 

1^^-mlze  the  opening  of  the  SmaU  Busl- 
JSfSSstr^on's  operation  Impact 

^"■SStlon  impact  Is  an  experimental 
nnSm  designed  to  aid  the  loc^  econ- 
S^^ocXthe  coonllnatlon  of  State. 
^eraTSd  private  enterprise  sources. 
SSSbuS  is  one  of  four  communities 
to^NaOon  selected  for  this  program. 
The  citizens  of  Greensburg  are  en- 
thusiastic about  ttoe  «»nomlc  gro^h 
potential  of  Operation  Impact  In  their 
SnSunlty  and  are  rolling  up  thel^ 
S^vM  in  preparation  for  parUclpaUon 

^SSlSiSr^raUon  Impact  expects  to 
first  stimulate  employment  wltH  me 
lotion  or  expansion  of  Industry.  The 
ir^ased  payrolls  will  stimulate  the 
K  WioS  and  provide  the  necessary 

growth  Incentive. 

When  Bernard  L.  Boutin.  AdnJ^stra- 
tor  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admlrdstra- 
S>n.  recently  announced  tJhe  enactment 
ctf  the  program  he  stressed  that  a  high 
tevel  of  community  support,  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  program. 

we  must  have  the  backing  of  "»e  Peo^ 
who  Uve  and  earn  their  Uvtngs  »"  "^«  »^ 
L  weU  a.  the  leader,  of  all  the  J«^  »««; 
nient*  of  the  commnulty  *<>  make  this  ptaa 
work.  We  can  help  them,  and  we  will  to  th* 
"  TunSlt  eltent.  but  they  must  h^  «  with 
their  acttv.  support  and  their  best  ideas. 


Said  Administrator  Boutin. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  citizens  of  Greensburg.  Ky.,  are 
responding  with  their  best  efforts  and 
fullest  cooperation.  They  want  to  make 
the  program  a  success.  ^^^^  r 

Mrs  J.  D.  Gorin  and  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Gorin,  editors  and  pubUshers  of  the 
Greensburg  Record-Herald  are  giving 
the  full  editorial  support  of  their  neMvs- 
paper  to  the  program. 

As  evidence  of  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  the  program  by  the  citizens  of 
Greensburg  I   should  Uke  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  the  lead  story  from 
page  1  of  the  Thursday.  July  13.  edi- 
tion of  the  Greensburg  Record-Herald 
announcli^    the    beginning    of    SBAs 
Operation  Impact,  as  follows: 
SBA  Launchm  Expemmental  devixopment 
Program  Herb 
The  Greensburg-Green  County  Industrial 
development    potential    increased    consider- 
ably Monday  When  the  "Operation  Impact 
offices  or  the  Small  Business  Administration 
nnoned  at  127  Public  Square, 
^^^tion  mpact  is  an  experimental  pro- 
graT  designed    to    aid    the   local    economy 
^ouKh   the  coordination  of  state,   federal 
's^d  private  enterprise  sources.  Oree^burg 
U  one  of  four  communlUes  in  the  nation 
selected  for  this  program^  ^.^^   „ 

Greensburg  has  proposed  16  P/°J^\«^ 
far.  including  a  motel.  °^»^8  ^^°"^^'  ^II 
port,  golf  course,  and  chicken  and  milk  pro- 

""?oSo^ng  "i^tlonwlde  TV  and  newspaper 
coveragT  iLrweek  phone  calls  were  re- 
ceived'locally  from  ^'^^'^^J'T^S^^^, 
sections  of  the  U.  S..  expressing  an  interest 
in  locating  here. 

lOCAI.  ACnOK  rrtXD'ED 

Hobart  Berry.  SBA  I"<l"«trial  ^^f^.^^^ 
from  Washington  said  Monday  ^^\J^ 
participation  is  paramount  to  the  success 

°^*^:u^cc°J^"resource  development  pr^ 
gram  requires  the  concentrated  efforts  of  all 
iroup8.1gencles.  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals in  an  area,"  he  stated.  „„„*  - 
••The  success  of  Greensburg  Jmproyf°»«^'„ 
he  continued.  "WiU  depend  Pri'f^^^y  ^^P^^ 
the  imaeination,  enthusiasm,  initiative  and 
'^de^S  of  the  local  people.  If  these  traits 
IS  lacking,  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
outside  assistance  and  motivation. 

•IT.e  four  SBA  officials,  who  have  staffed 
the  local  office  since  Monday  have  made  it 
^ear^e  program  is  not  a  cure-all.  but  they 
are  s^xlous  "to  help  the  people  of  this 
cotint?  in  every  way  in  developing  the  local 

"^G^'reTMburg  was  chosen  for  the  program, 
an  SBA  official  revealed  Monday.  "P^^f^'Z 
^ause  of  the  attitude  of  "le  local  people^ 
^e  feel  strongly."  he  ^<i-"^''^^.^. 
Die  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  boost  in- 
Sustrtal  development  through  any  means  at 

"''otheT'bi'lc  considerations  were  a  labor 
sxirplus.  a  reported  5,500  men  available  in 
Green  and  aSjolnlng  counties  and  a  lack 
of  projects  which  are  a  direct  result  and 
financed  solely  by  federal  aid. 

SBA  officials  had  for  some  time  been 
quietly  investigating  66  possible  locations 
for  the  program.  The  posslbUlty  of  Greens- 
burg. bT'S^^hosen  was  known  among  local 
government  officials  and  community  leader, 
but  was  not  generally  known  until  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  selection  was  given 
nation-wide  news  coverage  Thursday. 

Financial  aid  directly  from  SBA  is  limited 
to  loans.  It  makes  no  grants.  However  SBA 
cLi  i^as  coordinators  to  put  local  P«>ple  in 
^te^t  with  any  government  programs 
wSoff«  grants   All  other  SBA  programs. 


such  as  SCORE,  Management  Councils  etc. 
are  avaUable  for  direct  appUcation  for 
Greensburg.  ^     .    .  j.     * 

Mr  Bernard  L.  Boutin,  administrator  of 
SBA  has  said.  "No  small  businessman  who  la 
a  client  of  SBA  wlU  ever  be  allowed  to  falter 
or  tall  for  lack  of  management  guidance  . .  ." 
SBA  management  assistance  in  every  field 
wiU  be  available  through  the  "Operation  Im- 
pact" program.  ,.  .,    *      .  , 

Other  federal  agencies  expected  to  take 
part  at  Greensburg  or  the  other  three  ■Op- 
eration Impact"  locations  are  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  and  the  Department  of  Hoxislng  and 
Urban  Developmeiit.  „         ...         , 

The  other  locations  of  "Operation  Im- 
oact"  are  the  Warsaw-St.  Lawrence  shop- 
ping area  of  ClncinnaU,  the  Gila  River  In- 
dlan   ReservaUoa   in   Arizona,   and  RusseU- 

vllle.  Ark. 

The  Warsaw-St.  Lawrence  shopping  area 
in  Cincinnati.  SBA  said,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
sections  of  the  city  with  about  40  ^f  chant, 
serving  9.150  families.  Its  main  problem,  the 
agency  said,  Is  a  steady  loss  of  business  to 
suburban  and  downtown  stores,  lack  of  park- 
ine  space,  credit,  and  financing  to  rebuUd 
stores,  lack  of  management  skills  in  promo- 
tlon  and  advertising. 

Russell  vine  is  the  keystone  of  »n  eight- 
county  rural  area  between  Port  Smith  and 
Little  Rock,  and  SBA  said  the  area  must  be 
developed  to  provide  facilities  and  numerous 
small  businesses  to  accommodate  the  worlt- 
ing  population  as  weU  as  a  tourist  Influi 
expected  from  a  new  reservoir  at  Dardan- 

'^^The  Gila  River  reservation.  SBA  said,  lacks 
email  business  opportuniUes  and  Job  skills 
and  has  an  average  family  Income  of  about 
$700  a  year.  
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Free  Speech  and  the  Peace  Corpi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  issue  which  has  to  date  re- 
ceived Uttle  attention— an  issue,  the  to- 
?Ucations  of  which,  merit  serious  con- 
sideration not  only  by  this  Housc^  b^ 
by  an  Americans.  It  Is  an  Issue  whkh 
touches  the  essence  of  the  Pf  ««;f  Corps- 
an  agency  whose  very  effectivene^  tuiw 
UDon  its  freedom,  its  openness  and  It 
SJependence  from  traditional  bureau- 
cratic  procedures.  u^^^avt 

The  topUcations  are,  however,  bro^ 
than  the  survival  of  the  Peace  Co^ 
They  touch  one  of  our  most  basic  ^ 
that  of  the  free  expression  of  Idea^-J 
right  the  protection  of  which,  necesa 
tates  even  heater  vigilance  dimng  peri- 
ods of  national  crisis.  One  "fed  on^  i^ 
call  recent  harsh  criticism,  bordering  on 
SSns  of  treason,  pf  those  oppg^ 
U.S  involvement  In  Vietnam  to  reaUa 
the  necessity  of  preventmg  attuUoa  oi 
the  right  to  Bpeak.  ,^ 

involved,  as  weU.  Is  the  rlght-tade« 
the  necessity.  If  we.  as  a  naUon^J^ 
make  intelligent  decislons-of  the  ABtf_ 
lean  people  to  hear  anythmg  and  ev^ 
tSSk  relevant  to  our  self-govermn^t 
Raised,  also.  Is  the  question,  daW  »• 


creasing  tn  Importance,  but  as  yet  re- 
ceiving slight  consideration,  of  the  ad- 
visability of  imposing  the  same  restric- 
tions on.  public  employees  engaged  in 
different  activities.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  neither  reason  nor  logic 
dictate  that  the  rules  concerning  one 
employed  in  a  certain  governmental  ac- 
tivity necessarily  be  the  same  as  those 
applicable  to  one  employed  by  that  same 
government  in  a  different  activity. 

Bruce  Murray,  until  his  recent  dis- 
missal, was  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
Chile.  As  reported  by  James  Wechsler  in 
the  New  York  Post,  he  was  dismissed  be- 
cause he  authorized  a  Chilean  newspaper 
to  publish  his  letter  criticising  a  recent 
Peace  Corps  ruling  which  declared  it  im- 
proper for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  slpn. 
as  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  a  "Negotia- 
tions Now"  petition.  Although  so  ques- 
tionable as  to  appear  implausible,  sign- 
ing said  petition  constituted,  according 
to  the  Peace  Corps'  directive,  an  inter- 
ference in  Chilean  politics. 

As  indicated  by  Clayton  Fritchey  in  an 
article  In  the  New  York  Post  Mr.  Jack  H. 
Vaughn,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  has 
reversed  the  policy  as  It  applies  to  publi- 
cations In  U.S.  news  media. 

But  what  of  Bruce  Murray?  Given  the 
facilities  of  modem  communication  such 
as  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press  International,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween publishing  a  letter,  critical  of  U.S. 
policy,  In  a  U.S.  newspaper  and  publish- 
ing that  same  letter  in  a  host,  or  other 
foreign,  country  newspaper  so  great  as 
to  warrant  the  dismissal  of  one  who 
chtx)ses  the  latter  course? 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
suggest  serioiis  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles— the  first  by  James 
Wechsler  In  the  New  Yoi*  Post  of  July 
18,  the  second  by  Clayton  Pritchey  In  the 
New  York  Post  of  July  21 : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.  July  18.  1967] 

A  Battlz  of  the  Peace  Corps 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Echoes  of  what  wm  inevitably  become 
known  as  the  "Bruce  Murray  Case"  may 
haunt  the  Peace  Corps  for  a  long  time. 

Murray  talked  quleUy  yesterday  about  the 
events  leading  to  his  recent  dismissal  from 
the  Corps  unit  In  Chile.  He  Is  a  light-haired, 
genial,  neatly-dressed  young  man,  quite  In- 
dlatingulshable  in  outward  aspect  from  am- 
bitious contemporaries  who  drink  martinis 
onthe  bar-car  after  a  day's  labor  in  Wall 
•treet.  He  has  neither  the  stereotyped  tones 
nor  brooding  demeanor  of  a  "case." 

But  the  issues  stirred  by  the  fate  of  this 
poUUcal  war  casualty  have  created  problems 
of  oonsclence  for  many  other  volunteers 
•M  for  serious  men  in  the  leadership  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Murray  Joined  the  Corps  in  1965  immedl- 
»tely  after  receiving  a  master's  degree  in 
music  at  UCLA  and,  after  training,  was  as- 
ngned  to  Concepclon,  Chile,  In  October  of 
Jhat  year.  He  taught  music  at  the  university 
there;  he  worked  with  the  university  or- 
cnestra  and  spent  another  part  of  his  time 
in  choral  exercises  with  Juveniles  held  in  local 
pnaons.  He  also  devoted  hours  to  teaching 
^  '*  ^^^  ^°^^  TMCA.  Throughout  this 
mterval  he  lived  in  a  ChUean  slum.  The 
oiversity  and  dedication  of  his  activity  offer 
frenewed  glimpse  of  the  anonymous  services 
r^  rendered  by  thousands  of  volunteers  in 
"  a»ny  places. 

tho^m'?"   ***y  *^'"  'o°«  Introspection 
J^t  Vietnam,  he  lost  his  anonymity.  He 

W^*^  ""**"  ■^K^**'  »  "Negotiatlons- 
peuuon  circulated  among  Toltutteen. 
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Soon  thereafter  an  area  representative  of 
the  Corpa  visited  the  group  and  read  a  letter 
announcing  that  it  was  Improper  for  Peace 
Corps  personnel  to  identify  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Corps  in  signing  such  a 
declaration. 

Murray  thereupon  drafted  a  lonely  state- 
ment, asserting  that  the  restriction  violated 
both  his  personal  rights  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Corps.  He  sent  copies  to  Peace  Corps  chief tlan 
Jack  Vaughn,  two  other  officials  stationed  in 
Chile,  and  The  Times. 

About  a  week  later  a  newspaper  in  Con- 
cepclon (El  Sur)  published  a  UPI  dlspateh 
describing  the  Peace  Corps  edict  prohibiting 
volunteers  from  revealing  their  connection  in 
signing  any  Vietnam  dissent  and  reporting 
that  one  member  of  the  group  had  asked  to 
have  his  name  removed.  At  tlils  point  Mur- 
ray committed  his  explosive  sin.  He  gave  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  El  Sur,  wlilch  published 
it  the  next  day.  In  doing  so  he  made  it  plain 
that  he  was  speaking  only  for  himself. 

Within  48  hours  he  was  Interrupted  at  an 
orchestra  rehearsal  by  a  Peace  Corps  aide 
and  Informed  that  he  had  been  recalled  to 
Washington.  There  were  a  series  of  amiable 
but  futile  meetings  with  Vaughn,  and  his 
deputies.  Murray  refused  to  agree  to  change 
his  course  and  was  politely  but  firmly  "termi- 
nated." His  present  hope  is  to  return  to  work 
for  the  University  of  Concepclon  If  his  draft 
board  approves. 

Why  did  Murray  fight  so  hard  for  the  right 
to  identify  himself  as  a  Peace  Corpsman  in 
challenging  our  Vietnam  policy?  Perhaps  the 
better  question  Is:  why  did  anyone  in  Wash- 
ington (was  It  the  State  Dept.)  Insist  that  he 
be  punished  and  thereby  dramatize  a  signa- 
ture that  would  otherwise  have  received 
little  notice? 

Murray  plausibly  contends  that  his  credi- 
bility in  Chile  (where  left-wing  forces  con- 
tinually try  to  brand  the  Corps  as  a  nest  of 
"Imperialist  spices"  and  CIA  oi)eratlve6)  was 
at  stake.  The  formal  contention  on  which  his 
dismissal  was  based — that  he  was  "interfer- 
ing" in  Chilean  politics — was  a  bureaucratic 
fantasy:  the  fact  of  life  is  that  no  significant 
segment  In  Chilean  politics  supports  the  U.S. 
position  In  Vietnam. 

"When  I  left,"  Murray  says,  "everybody  I 
knew  was  in  favor  of  what  I  was  doing — pro- 
fessors, the  people  I  lived  with,  even  people 
I  met  casually  in  the  street.  I  never  really 
met  anyone  there  who  backed  oxir  escalation 
in  Vietnam." 

More  recently  five  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
in  Ecuador,  led  by  Paul  Cowan,  published  a 
letter  in  The  Times  proclaiming  their  dis- 
agreement with  our  Vietnam  stand.  It  Is  a 
measm-e  of  the  surviving  decency  and  ambi- 
valence of  the  Corps'  leadership  that  their 
heresy  will  not  be  punished. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  a  Corps  spokesman 
in  Washington  said  yesterday  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  that  they  had  been  cleared  be- 
cause they  had  not  carried  their  message  to 
the  press  in  Ecuador  and  that  much  of  their 
protest  was  aimed  at  the  Peace  Corps  itself. 
The  point  is  well-intentioned  if  not  well- 
reasoned. 

One  hopefully  concludes  that  rational  men 
have  recognized  the  peril  of  a  full-scale  re- 
bellion In  the  Corps  and  are  finding  ways 
to  Justify  abstention  from  further  reprisals. 
So  perhaps  25-year-old  Bruce  Murray 
didn't  really  lose  the  larger  battle.  The  sad 
question  Is  why  any  Washington  bureaucrat 
ever  believed  anything  could  be  gained  by 
opening  fire  on  him  and  undermining  the 
integrity  and   character  of  an  organization 

that  has  been — by  deed  rather  than  word 

the   worthiest   voice   of   America   in   recent 
years. 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Poet,  July  21,  19671 

Thk  Peacx  Corps  Rituno 

(By  Clayton  Richey) 

Washington— In  poUUcs,  as  the  late  John 

F.  Kennedy  and  FloreUo  La  QuanUa  proved. 


there's  nothing  like  admitting  a  mistake.  It's 
disarming,  and  It  clears  the  air. 

The  latest  public  official  to  discover  this  is 
the  able  director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  Jack 
Vaughn,  who  has  Just  saved  himself  of  a  lot 
of  futtire  trouble  by  sensibly  reversing  a 
ruling  which  abridged  the  free  speech  rights 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  stationed  around 
the  world. 

It  won't  be  necessary  now  for  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  or  others  to  test  in  court 
the  constitutionality  of  a  recent  order  by 
Vaughn  against  volunteers  openly  criticizing 
U.S.  Vietnam  policy,  and  in  Identifying  them- 
selves as  Peace  Corps  workers  In  doing  so. 

It  still  leaves  In  some  doubt,  however,  the 
propriety  of  firing  Bruce  Mtirray.  a  25-year- 
old  volunteer  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
who  protested  against  our  Vietnam  policy  in 
a  letter  to  a  newspaper  In  Chile  where  he  has 
l>een  serving.  Despite  Vaughn's  having 
rescinded  his  original  order,  Murray  will  not 
be  rehired. 

On  the  other  hand.  Peace  Corps  officials 
say  there  will  now  be  no  punitive  action 
against  the  five  young  volunteers  in  Ecuador 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
after  the  Murray  dismissal  in  which  they 
said.  "We  feel  obliged  to  express  openly  our 
disagreement  with  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
to  protest  the  Peace  Cropw  ruling  which  de- 
nies us  the  right  to  Identify  ourselves  as 
volunteers  when  taking  stands  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  issues." 

Murray  was  one  of  92  volvmteers  in  Chile 
who  were  warned  last  month  to  disassociate 
themselves  officially  from  a  circular  attack- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  or  face  disciplinary 
charges.  Vaughn  said  he  had  notified  the 
group  In  writing  that  they  were  free  "as  in- 
dividuals" to  express  their  opinions  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress,  or  to  the  U.8. 
press  if  they  "completely  avoid"  public  iden- 
tification of  their  "Peace  Corps  connections." 
They  were  told  that  "letters  to  the  U.S.  press 
for  possible  publication  cannot  Include  your 
Peace  Corps  connection." 

The  Justification  for  firing  Murray,  but  not 
the  five  from  Ecuador,  is  that  the  Ecuador 
volunteers  placed  their  letter  in  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  while  Murray  had  his  pub- 
lished In  a  Spanish-language  newspaper  in 
Chile.  Vaughn's  new  order,  which  goes  out  to 
the  field  this  week,  sUIl  forbids  foreign  pub- 
lication. 

In  this  connection,  the  agency  says  It  Is 
maintaining  Its  "long-standing  policy  which 
prohibits  volunteers  from  spteaking  on  or  en- 
gaging In  the  politics  of  the  hoet  country  to 
which  they  are  assigned." 

Nevertheless,  Vaughan  appears  to  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  meet  the  objections  of  the 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  which.  In  a  message  to 
President  Johnson  said.  "The  importance  of 
protecting  dissent  In  the  midst  of  tension, 
which  you  yourself  have  endorsed  on  many 
occasions,  points  up  the  need  for  prompt 
action  by  the  Administration  in  guaranteeing 
Peace  Corpsmen  their  First  Amendment 
rights." 

Also  in  a  message  to  Vaughn  personally,  the 
ACLU  said:  "A  long  line  or  Supreme  Court 
decisions  makes  perfectly  clear  that  govern- 
ment employment  cannot  be  made  contin- 
gent iyx)n  the  relinquishment  of  the  First 
Amendment  right  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment and  to  express  opinion." 

An  Important  part  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
"magic,"  according  to  Harris  Wofford, 
fonnerly  the  associate  director  of  the  agency, 
"has  been  that  its  volunteers  have  been 
freer  agents  than  ever  seen  before  in  any 
bureaucracy." 

Volunteers,  he  says,  go  abroad  not  as  am- 
bassadors, or  prop»aganda  agents,  or  even  civil 
servaute.  "They  go  as  citizens  free  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  their  President  ...  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  American  official  policies  .  .  . 
they  are  making  visible  what,  for  too  many 
people  around  the  world,  has  usually  been 
invisible  about  America — our  relatively  onen 
society.- 
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in  reversing  himself.  Vaughn  ^^°^°^'l^^ 
firmer  constitutional  ground,  but  i^^^ 
ha^h«uled  off  a  protest  "a«'«°i'»'^^  J^°°J 
^e  TOlunteem  which  showed  signs  of 
S^  JihTa  good  day.  work  all  around. 
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Patriotism 

KXT^INSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 


Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  extremely  heartened  by  the 
Srtel  enclosed  in  a  letter  by  Elmore 
Xoent  Schueler.  Steward  Teamsters 
LocS  445  of  Yonkers.  N.Y.  He  wrote  it 
tottie  skipper  of  the  U.S.S.  Bainbrtdge. 
our  new  nuclear-powered  destroyer. 

I  believe  that  this  letter  represents 
the  viewpoint  and  determinaUon  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans^ 

That  this  type  of  letter  has  a  mor^e 
effect  is  indicated  by  a  letter  that  Capt 
James  H.  Doyle,  commanding  officer  of 
the  U  S  8   Bainbridge.  wrote  June  25  to 

tS^  interest^  in  f;/no"^?4^PKS 
of  the  Bainbridge  with  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet 

off  Vietnam. 

Captain  Doyle  says: 

On  the  subject  of  patriotism,  I  am  en- 
rio«Siira  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  received 
rSy  fr^m  Mr.  Elmore  Schueler  of  Wa^h- 
iS^le.  New  York.  It  is  a  marvelous  let- 
i^^fto^whlch  I  can  add  nothing  except  to  ask 
you  to  read  it. 


By  unanimous  consent  I  introduce  in 
the  RECORD  the  letter  from  this  distm- 
guished  American  labor  worker 

May  14,  1967. 
DEAR  Sa:  Please  excuse  me  for  not  know- 
IngW  name  Sir.  but  Ume  did  ^°\^"^^ 
ml  todo  so.  It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor 
Z^h  with  my  men  and  fellow  Teamsters 
i^^^ln  place  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
tSe  OTS   Bainbridge   on    Saturday    May    14. 
WOT^you  may  know  by  now  a  parade  was 
i^'^  day  to  show  any  one  and  everyone 
?^  S5  ^e  «al  Amerl4ns  feel  about  our 
^  at  the  war  Zone  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
S?SUrt  we  intend  to  give  our  men  now  and 
S^to  lust  four  days  Ted  Daley.  Beacon 
kT  heSl^  our  local  union  445  got  over 
?M  m^n>  march  in  this  'abulous  parade^ 
Each  bam  that  was  represented  Picked  a 
tinirto  Stand  in  for,  being  an  old  can  sailor 
ry^sW  l"Sulred  and  found  out  that  your 
^leoA  was  over  there.  My  men  at  Cooper 
jSrre^^Nlwburgh,  N.Y.  overwhelmingly  sup- 
Tw^rt*d  me  In  my  choice  of  the  USS  tfatn 
^.  ^en  though  they  conMst«d  ^f^^^-t 
dore^es.  two  fly  boys  and  one  J^^hea^^.  ^*\^ 
what  I  call  mterservice  cooperation.  I  would 
Uke  to  tell  you  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
pLa?e  «i  sLn  through  my  eyes.  After  a  two 
S"^rl^  from  NewburghNT^  "our  starting 
t^4r,t"  we  assembled  at  96th  St.,  N.Y.C.  ana 
^ai^   ap^xSiately   three   hours   till   our 
T^frrTcame  to  march.  "In  fact  It  seemed  like 
oW  tl^  you  know  the  saying  ^urry  up  and 
wait"  but  this  time  no  one  was  complaining, 
wt  et^ed  our  march  at  two  P.M.  Oj^  H?^ 
JSk  rtlpe  after  the  first  block  with  Ted 


passed  the  reviewing  stand  ^e  sang  BatUe 
nZan  of  the  Republic.  In  the  revle^ 
ftlnd  were  12  Medal  of  Honor  winners  and 
1^  o^  good  cardinal  SpeUman^  To  «,^e 
ipast  it  was  a  memorable  moment.  As  I  said 
tnTpar^T  ended  at  62nd  St.  and  although 
we  m^ched  for  1  hour  and  tiilrty  minutes 
It  seemed  Uke  only  a  flash. 

1  think  I  can  honestly  speak  for  100  per 
cent  of  the  people  at  the  parade  that  day  in 
Sng  we  hope  in  our  small  way  to  show  all 
our  blys  in  vIetnam  we're  behind  7°^^^!  ""^^ 
way    VVe  respect  you  and  we  pray  Ood  will 
nrotect  you  now  and  always.  The  parade  wei^t 
on  fSl  blast  for  nine  (9)  hours.  In  one  unit 
alone  2,000  Negro  youths  '"^■•'=^«'*-  *  ^"""P 
of  catholic  Nuns  said  the  R^^^y  »1°^^.!^ 
another,    the    Jewish    VeW    and    the    Jewish 
people  waited  all  day  to  march  on  account  of 
tiielr  Holiday  and  started  as  soon  as  the  sun 
?er^    down.  Yes.  sir,  captam,  all  Americans 
we?e  there.  I  must  say  as  just  one  American 
U  was  a  days  Honor  to  march  for  you  Sir  and 
your  men  and  aU  our  men  m  Vietnam   and  I 
lill    always    remember    it    with    everlasting 

'''Everywhere  you  looked  that  day  our  fl^g 
was  flying  high  and  proud.  At  least  2W)  000 
Imericans  marched  if  not  more  ^of  ^Lfj^^I 
ing  men  In  Vietnam,  but  also  we  were  march- 
ni   for   ourselves,   we   wanted   to   show   tte 
world  the  same  fighting  spirit  Is  no*  only 
with  our  men  in  Vietnam  who  have  b^nand 
will  be  paying  the  supreme  sacriflce  for  Duty, 
Honor  and  Country  but  ifs  also  In  toe  good 
Americans  who  aren't  going  to  stand  by  while 
aTery  few  "Cowards  and  Communists"  make 
a  mockery  of  the  good  old  TJ.S.A. 
*  Tn  in  L  it  was  a  4.0  show  for  America^ 

111  close  now  hoping  and  P'-^> ^f B  ^^%^*7 
best  for  you  Sir.  and  the  crew  of  the  Ba^- 
bridge.  keep  up  the  good  work.  God  Bless 
America. 

Sincerely, 

ELMORE  Vincent  SCHVELER. 

Steusxrd.  Teamsters  Local  i4b, 

Yonkers,  N.Y. 


on  their  perception  of  the  national  in- 
terests of  their  own  countries.  For  ex- 
ample recently  CzechoslovaWa  esteb- 
llshed  trade  relations  with  West  Ger- 
many despite  the  angry  protests  of  East 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
recent  U.N.  debates  on  the  Middle  East 
crisis  Rumania  did  not  follow  the  Sonet 

"por  the  individual  citizen,  life  under 
communism  has  Improved  since  the  days 
of  Stalin's  tyranny.  More  attention  has 
been  accorded  the  consumer  needs  of  the 
people  The  excesses  of  the  secret  pobce 
h&\e  been  curbed  In  some  of  the  nations. 
Recently  Rumania  established  a  com- 
mittee to  oversee  the  operations  of  its 
poUce  force,  reputedly  the  most  repres- 
sive in  East  Europe. 

Despite  these  gains  the  people  of  the 
Communist-dominated  countries  still  are 
deprived  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  press, 
and  religion.  They  still  do  not  have  the 
right  to  choose  who  will  govern  them; 
nor  can  they  hold  their  rulers  responsible 
for  poUcles  and  adnUnistration. 

History  has  made  it  clear  that  men 
will  not  accept  forever  the  abndgemen 
of  their  individual  freedoms  and  national 
Uberty  we  iu  the  free  world  must  pledge 
ourlelves  to  help  these  ^l^^^^^^^ 
their  constructive  efforts  to  wnn  their 
eventual  freedom. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    N«W    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr   RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 

we  in  congress  joined  all  Americans  in 

ttie  observance  of  the  ninth  annual  Cap- 

tlve  Nations  Week.  ,j„„* 

In   his   1967  Proclamation    President 

Johnson  noted  that  the  United  States 

"?rom  its  founding  as  a  nation  has  had 

an  abiding  commitment  to  the  Prindpl^ 

of   national   independence   and   human 

'' Ourc^lebration  of  Captive  Nations 
week  is  an  occasion  for  Americans  to 
remember  that  millions  of  people  Uylng 
SnTtJie  Iron  Curtain  are  deprived 
of  these  basic  freedoms.  >,„wpver 

The  Communists  have  not.  however^ 
been  able  to  destroy  the  d^^i.*  °5^^^t 
capUve  peoples  for  their  liberty.  ^J^^ 
more  and  more  each  year  the  Com- 
SSSste  have  been  forced  .'f'J^^^ 
hnth  an  individual  and  national  Impulse 
S^arTfSSiom.  The  forces  of  pol^n- 
trtem  have  made  Impossible  the  tyPf  of 
SSlete  control  over  the^  naUonsJhat 
thP  Soviet  Union  once  had  during  Staun  8 
Si  N^  ttie  rulers  of  the  Eastern  Euro- 
SnWxiries  often  f oUow  poUcies  based 


Your  Degree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker  In  a 
recent  editorial.  Jack  H.  Scudder,  of 
tlS  Banning  Beaumount  Record-Gaze  e, 
SSd^ut  the  rights  and  responsibUi- 
^e^of  gS)d  Citizenship.  His  10  questions 
on  gSod  citizenship  deserve  our  thought- 

^1  Sr  remarks  are  ver>^P-t^^^^^^ 
and  I  include  them  in  the  Record. 
Your  Decree 

Have  you  earned  your  B.C.  degree? 

we  have  been  presenting  editona  s  fw 
se^al  day's  on  rights  and  responsibU.ues  ot 
:tt\^nshlp\  NOW  it^s  e-imnauon     -.^^ 

Let's  pretend  that  a  oacneiur 
ship  (B.C.)  degree  Is  belngoffered  to^.>e^ 

one  Who  passee  a  Pr^^^^^^^  ^^Z 
^n  hp  seif-admlnlstered.  And  its  "a*™ 
S^e    citize>^hip    standards   offered   severe 
years  ago  to  Rotarlans. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions^ 

r  ito  I  well  informed  on  local  and  w«iQ 

*"^  I  courteous,  unselfish  and  Wendly^ 
gettin?  along  well  with  others-and  »  gooc 
^T^\  sincere  and  «iependahle  -d  -oj 
take  an  active  part  In  a  church  or  reiigio 
community  of  my  chcrtce? 
"Too  I  appreciate  what  o"»«\f  J^  a. 
,or   me   and   "^f  5*!^^^^  Jfy? 
future  betteimeiit  of  *^«  ~^tioM  »1* 
6.  Am  I  lair  and  Juat  In  my  reiawo- 

'^'%  I  6b«y  the  laws  of  my  comm^^tT. 
Ti;^^Te;ularlyandln.mgent.- 
election  time? 


8.  Am  I  interested  In  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  all  the  world's  peoples  and  do  my 
part  to  secure  them? 

9.  Am  I  productive — rendering  worth- 
while service  to  my  fellow  man? 

10.  Do  I  set  a  good  example  to  the  youth 
of  my  community? 

No  cheating,  now!  Ten  honest  "yes" 
answers  should  earn  you  that  B.C.  summa 
cum  laude.  Why  settle  for  anything  less? 

And  If  you  want  to  earn  an  advanced  de- 
gree or  two  In  good  citizenship,  graduate  ef- 
forts are  possible  In  the  fields  of  public 
service,  service  to  youth,  cooperativenese, 
standing  up  for  what  Is  right  and  a  host 
of  others. 

Now,  good  graduates,  go  forth  and  make 
your  society  the  finest  In  all  history! 

— J.  H.  S. 


Wrong  Way  To  Stop  Riots 

EXTENSION  OP  RETMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  35,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
cities  of  this  great  Nation  are  seriously 
threatened  by  riots,  and  that  the  Ameri- 
cans of  all  races  face  danger.  But  this  is 
a  Nation  founded  on  the  rule  of  law  and 
not  the  rule  of  men. 

Congress,  in  attempting  to  legislate  on 
this  serious  problem.  I  am  afraid  has 
missed  the  mark.  The  antirlot  ^  bill 
passed  overwhelmingly  last  week,  but  it 
will  do  little  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  run- 
ning through  city  after  city  across  this 
Nation.  Most  States  have  the  legislation 
necessary  to  deal  with  riots.  In  fact,  in 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man 
who  instigated  the  1964  flareup  in  Phila- 
delphia is  currently  serving  an  8-year 
sentence  for  his  role  In  the  riot.  This  Is 
3  years  longer  than  the  Federal  antirlot 
bill  proposes. 

The  problem  Is  not  so  much  exporting 
riot  from  one  State  to  another  but  rather 
the  ability  of  Inside  agitation  to  stir 
trouble. 

Nowhere  have  I  found  a  more  eloquent 
criticism  of  this  legislation  than  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  which  appeared  on  Friday,  July 
21,1967: 

Wrong  Wat  To  Stop  Riots 
Having  pushed  to  passage  the  bill  making 
n  »  Federal  crime  to  cross  State  lines  or  use 
interstate  facilities  to  Incite  a  riot,  the  347 
members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  it  may 
nave  applauded  themselves  for  a  good  day. 
»ork  for  the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 

Actually,  their  performance  was  nothing 
tmt  a  useless  gesture  so  far  as  getting  to 
tte  root  Of  the  riots  and  taking  realistic 
«tep8  to  prevent  them  are  concerned. 

.«^I°?'  ^°""'*  «^"ty  of  inciting  to  riot 
wa  violence  to  murder  and  arson,  should  be 
Pumshed.  and  there  are  laws  on  the  book. 
iS.T"'V'^^-  ^"*  *^  proposed  law  mak- 
aut.\*  ^^^^''^^  offense  to  travel  from  one 
itZZ  *°°^^"'  or  to  use  the  malls  or  make 
« telephone  call,  with  intent  to  incite  a  riot 
mf^^T^^J^  mlnd-readlng.  and  a  clumay 
Sn,  «f  ^•.^°  ^  *°  determine  the  mten- 
^^l  ««  »hdlvldual-*ven  a  Stokely  Car- 


The  cry  erf  "outside  agitators"  la  raised  on 
schedule  whenever  any  community  has  out- 
breaks of  violence  and  demonstrations 
against  the  authorities.  It  eases  the  local 
conscience  to  blame  the  disturbance  upon 
outsiders,  usually  anonymous,  who  slipped 
Into  town  for  that  purpose,  tiooking  for 
someone  from  the  other  side  of  the  State 
line  to  put  in  Jail  nxay  divert  the  authorities 
In  a  riot-struck  town  but  It  won't  come 
close  to  finding  the  cause  of  the  rioting,  or 
to  preventing  its  recurrence.  The  "agitation" 
comes  from  the  inside — far  inside — without 
need  of  outside  incitement  or  encourage- 
ment. 


Public  Apathy  for  Air  Pollution  Dangers 
Revealed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  aso 
the  Senate  unanimously  passed  S.  780, 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1965.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
can  give  this  bill  prompt  consideration 
and  shortly  clear  it  for  the  President's 
signature.  Later  in  this  article,  I  will 
enclose  a  succinct  summary  of  the  bill, 
as  reported  in  this  week's  National  Ob- 
server. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vari- 
ous pollutants  plaguing  our  envirorunent 
demand  solution — a  solution  now.  instead 
of  years  in  the  future.  While  I  am  aware 
that  the  Seftate  bill  will  not  terminate 
air  pollution  overnight.  I  do  believe  that 
ii  is  a  constructive  step  in  broadening 
authority  to  deal  with  pollution  trouble 
spots  as  well  as  increasing  vital  research 
funds. 

It  was  shocking  to  note  a  Harris  Sur- 
vey, in  Monday's  Washington  Post,  which 
indicates  that  nationwide,  only  53  per- 
cent of  Americans  believe  that  there  is  a 
significant  amount  of  air  pollution.  Nat- 
urally, urban  and  suburban  residents  are 
more  aware  of  the  problem  than  are 
rural  Inhabitants.  However,  I  believe 
that  even  in  areas  where  poUutlon  is  not 
yet  an  overriding  problem,  prevention 
should  be  the  essential  concern. 

If  we  do  not  continue  and  expand  our 
attack  against  air  pollution— as  weU  as 
finding  solutions  for  solid  waste  disposal 
water  pollution,  and  so  on  down  the  ever- 
expanding  list  of  environmental  chal- 
lenges we  currently  face— the  apathetic 
Americans  of  the  Harris  Survey  will 
quickly  become  violent  demanders  of  ex- 
treme and  unreasonable  action. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  take 
Immediate  action  in  endorsing  S.  780  and 
perhaps  in  further  arousing  the  public 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  more  re- 
search funds  and  smog  control  districts 
in  order  to  help  make  our  environment 
more  livable. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
congressional  leadership  is  essential  as 
wj  attack  the  envirorunental  problems 
which  are  facing  us  today.  We  should 
not  be  misled  by  seeming  public  apathy 
as  revealed  in  the  enclosed  poll.  I  am 
somewhat  dismayed  by  the  figure  that 


65  percent  of  Americans  believe  that  air 
pollution  Is  necessary,  as  a  byproduct  of 
Industrialization.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  public  does  not  think  any  level 
of  government  or  free  enterprise  is  mak- 
ing constructive  progress  in  combating 
pollution.  It  is  time  for  us  to  change 
that  attitude. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
(Prom  the  National  Observer] 
Senate   Action  :    Clearing   thi   Air 

The  Senate  last  week  voted  88  to  0  to 
strengthen  the  Government  alr-pollution- 
control  programs. 

The  bill,  if  it  passes  the  House,  would 
authorize  $700,000,000  for  the  programs  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years.  Here  are  its  major 
provisions : 

Standards:  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (HEW)  would  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  "alr-quaUty-control  re- 
gions," geographic  rather  than  political  areas 
that  are  affected  by  poUutants  in  the  at- 
mosphere. If  the  states  in  these  regions 
failed  to  adopt  air  standards  within  15 
months  after  receiving  Pederal  criteria  and 
recommended  control  techniques  from  the 
Secretary,  he  could  set  air-quality  standards 
in  the  regions. 

The  measure  would  also  give  the  Pederal 
Government  power  to  set  standards  on  auto- 
mobile-exhaust emissions  with  a  provision 
to  waive  these  standards  for  any  state  that 
has  already  adopted  such  standards  (only 
California  has  to  date).  The  Secretary  would 
expand  the  current  HEW  program  of  devel- 
oping criteria  that  show  the  effecU  of  var- 
ious pollutants,  such  as  sulfleds,  on  health 
and  environment. 

Enforcement;  The  Secretary  would  have 
the  power  to  seek  a  court  injunction  to  im- 
mediately halt  contamination  of  the  air  in 
areas  where  pollution  presents  an  "Immi- 
nent and  substantial  danger  to  health."  This 
Is  an  emergency  measure,  designed  to  lessen 
the  danger  to  residents  suddenly  engulfed  by 
heavy  smog,  such  as  occurred  In  the  New 
York  City  area  last  Thanksgiving.  This  pro- 
vision could  be  used  to  close  Industries  and 
halt  traffic  to  reduce  pollution  during  the 
emergency. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  seek  court  action  against  violators  of 
the  air  standards  set  for  alr-quaUty-control 
regions  180  days  after  he  ordered  the  violator 
to  correct  the  problem. 

Research:  The  measure  would  authorize  a 
three-year.  $375,000,000  program  of  research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  alr-poUu- 
Oon  control.  HEW  would  be  authorized  to 
pay  partial  costs  of  experimental  antlpoUu- 
tion  devices  insuUed  by  private  Industrtes. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet  July  24. 

1967] 

Tax  Cools  Desire  for  PoLLtmoN  Relief 

(By  Louis  Harris) 
The  American  people  are  upset  by  grow- 
ing air  pollution  and  want  remedies  taken 
to  clean  the  air  they  breathe.  But  when 
pressed  to  put  up  $15  a  year  more  In  taxes  to 
alleviate  air  pollution  the  public  Is  unwllUng 
to  be  taxed  further  for  these  new  services  by 
46  to  44  per  cent. 

Plfty-slx  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
believe  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  air 
pollution  where  they  Uve.  This  figure  rises  to 
72  per  cent  in  the  cities  and  75  per  cent  in 
the  suburbs. 

By  roughly  2-to-l  margins,  the  public  ac- 
cords a  negative  rating  to  the  Job  done  In 
curbing  air  pollution  by  local  Industry  and 
the  automotive  Industry. 

Most  in  favor  of  a  tax  hike  of  »15  to  finance 
air  poUution  control  are  the  better  edu- 
cated, younger  people,  those  In  the  upper  in- 
come groups,  suburban  dwellers,  and  resl- 
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dents  of  the  East.  Most  opposed  are  older 
people,  those  who  Uve  In  rural  areas,  and  In 
the  South. 

A  crosB-sectlon  of  the  public  was  asked. 

-From  what  you.  know  or  Have  ^e*";*'  *^ 
you  tmnlc  there  U  a  lot  of  axr  PoU^itxon 
around  hert.  tome  \>ut  not  a  lot.  only  a  Ixt- 
tie,  or  hardly  any?" 

AMOUNT  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
(III  percenll 


1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   KTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  election  to  Congress  and  before  that, 
I  have  continued  to  point  out  the  error 
of  our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 


Nationwkle 

By  size  ot  plan 
Citin 
Suburbs 
Towns- 
Rural— 


To  determine  popular  theories  of  the  causes 
of  air  poUutlon,  the  public  was  asked: 

"Who  or  what  do  you  think  causes  most 
of  the  air  pollution  around  here?' 

Causes  of  air  pollution  p^^^^f 

Motor  vehicle  exhaust *^ 

Industry  smoke,  fumes 

Burning  garbage,  waste ^ 

Airplanes,    trains ^ 

Dust  and  dirt ^ 

Insecticides    

When  asked  to  rate  the  Job  done  by  the 
nrlvate  and  public  sector,  the  public  showed 
fr^UevS  much  more  can  be  done  to  con- 
trol air  poUutlon: 

JOB  DONE  ON  CURBING  AIR  POLLUTION 

|ln  percent)  


Local  industry.- 

Federal  GovernmenL. 

Local  government 

State  government 

Average  citizen 

Auto  manufacturers... 


Negative      Not  sure 


44 

45 
45 
45 
48 
47 


27 
31 

31 
32 
29 
32 


For  all  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
action  on  air  pollution,  there  Is  considerable 
tolerance  of  foul  air  as  a  necessary  byprod- 
uct of  local  Industry :  .   ^     ^       ■    t„ 

■■It  has  been  argued  that  if  industry  ts  to 
vrovide  jobs  in  an  area,  it  is  likely  to  cause 
some  air  pollution,  and  therefore  some  air 
^ution  has  to  be  put  up  with.  Do  you_ 
agree  or  disagree  uiith  this  point  of  mew? 
Some  air  pollution  necessary 

Percent 

63 

Agree  25 

Disagree - ---  "     ^^ 

Not  Sure 

Finally,  the  cross-section  was  aksed  Just 
what  air  poUutlon  control  was  worth  to  them 
In  Individual  dollar  terms: 

"Would  you  be  willing  or  unwilling  to  pay 
$15  a  year  more  in  taxes  to  finance  a  federal 
program  to  control  air  pollution?" 


Willing    I  Unwilling 


Not  sure 


Nationwide 

By  size  of  pl«c«: 

Cities 

Suburbs 

Towns 

Rural 

By  income:      _ 

Under  $5,000.... 

J5,000  to  |9,9«. 

$10,000  and  ovor 
By  age: 

Under  35 

35  to  49 

SOind«««r.. — 


44 

46 

10 

44 

47 

9 

54 

38 

8 

43 

46 

11 

32 

53 

15 

34 

53 

13 

43 

47 

10 

S4 

40 

6 

52 

38 

10 

46 

44 

10 

38 

a 

U 

Among  many  other  statements  on  the 
subject,  I  brought  before  this  body  the 
address  by  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith  entitled  "Vietnam:  The  Moderate 
Solution  "  Congressional  Record,  June 
28  1967.  page  8216;  the  editorial  by 
publisher  John  S.  Knight  from  the 
Miami  Herald  entitled  "The  Dirty  Uttle 
War  "  Congressional  Record,  March  22, 
1967*  page  H3234;  and  the  editorial  from 
Commonweal  entitled  "Getting  Out; ■ 
Congressional  Record,  January  12, 19t>7, 

page  A93.  .      . 

All  of  these  statements  had  one  signi- 
ficant point  over  and  above  showing  how 
misguided  is  our  involvement  in  the  con- 
fUct  in  Vietnam,  which  continues  to 
devour  our  young  men  and  to  waste  our 
substance.  .!,._. 

The  one  additional  imifying  theme 
was  the  fact  that  the  voices  being  heard 
were  respected  voices,  whose  standing  in 
the  community  could  not  be  questioned. 
There  follows  an  editorial  of  Thurs- 
day July  20,  from  the  Pawling-Patter- 
son' News-Chronicle,  the^  voice  of  the 
Central  Haxlem  Valley  in  New  York 
State,  entitled  "A  liong  and  Sober 
Think  "  which  fits  this  unifying  theme. 
The  editor  and  publisher  of  this  fine 
local  newspaper  is  Arthur  B.  Sederquist, 
Jr.,  and  I  commend  his  editorial  to  my 
colleagues : 

A  Long  and  Sober  Think 
Senator  NOke  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  and  tireless  critic  of 
administration  policy  In  Vietnam,  took  an- 
other look  at  the  policy  last  Tuesday  follow- 
ing news  reports  that  Gen.  Westmoreland 
had  requested  additional  troops  to  use  m 
the  far  east  war. 

Sen  Mansfield's  look  at  the  new  request 
was  almost  reluctant  It  seems  to  us.  »£  if  he 
knew  that  some  of  his  colleagues  were  prob- 
ably tiring  of  his  frequent  dissent. 

••Once  again  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
gone  to  Saigon  to  make  a  firsthand  evalua- 
tion of  the  situation  In  Vietnam."  he  said, 
as  reported  in  the  Oongressional  Record 
••According  to  the  press  he  heard  the  most 
encouraging  reports  of  'progress'  toward  our 
•obtectives'  there. 

"While  I  do  not  in  any  sense  question  tbe 
accuracy  or  the  objectivity  of  the  evaluations 
which  he  received,  It  must  be  asked  In  all 
frankness  what  Is  meant  by  'progress'  toward 
our  'objectives'  In  the  context  of  the  present 
situation  in  Vietnam. 

"The  promise  of  progress  has  been  present 
ae  the  casualties  In  our  forces  In  dead  and 
wounded  have  increased  from  less  than  10 
a  year  to  10  a  month,  to  10  a  week,  to  10  a 
day,  to  10  an  hour  of  every  hour  of  every  day." 
Sen.  Manefleld  said  that  he  remarked  on 
"these  overlooked  and  negative  statistics" 
not  In  criticism  of  our  leaders  In  Vietnam  or 


of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  President, 
but  rather  In  the  hope  of  Introducing  his- 
toric perspective  Into  the  oonalderatlon  of 
the  question  of  Vietnam  "as  we  approach, 
apparently,  another  point  of  slgnLflcant  de- 

"Yes  we  can  put  another  100,000  men  into 
Vietnam,  or,  I  suppose,  200.000  or  even  more; 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  Americans,  even 
though   the   supply  Is   not  unlimited."   he 

said.  i^    X  I.  , 

"It  Is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  before  we 
embark  on  this  course  of  expansion  toward 
total  war  In  Vietnam,  we  will  pause  lor  a 
long  and  sober  think." 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  situation 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  most  Important  problem 
facing  united  States  today,  adding: 

"And  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case. 
and  aU  else  will  be  subordinate,  until  this 
conflict  can  be  ended  In  a  fashion  which  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  political  choice  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam." 

He  was  asked  to  yield  by  Sen.  Aiken  of 
Vermont,  who  observed:  "It  to  unfortunate 
that  the  advice  of  the  majority  leader  has 
not  been  accepted  by  the  administration  to 
the  same  degree  as  the  advice  of  certain  mili- 
tary leaders  who  have  far  more  knowledge 
of  weapons  than  they  have  of  people. 
Amen. 
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Intermediate  School  201  and  Urban 
Education  . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof  Pres- 
ton R.  Wilcox,  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Social  Work,  is  the  author  of  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  improvement  of 
education  In  the  urban  ghetto  which 
appeared  in  the  Urban  Review  in  July 
1966.  The  Urban  Review  Is  published  by 
the  Center  for  Urban  Education. 

The  article  was  prompted  by  the  con- 
troversy over  Intermediate  School  201  in 
Manhattan,  but  it  also  raises  the  issue 
of  community  Involvement  in  the  formu- 
lation of  pubUc  school  policy.  Professor 
Wilcox  makes  a  provocative  contribution 
to  the  discussion  about  the  role  of  school. 
race,  and  community  in  the  urban  ghetto. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Controversy  Over  Intermediate 
School  201 
(By  Preston  R.  Wilcox) 
Note— IS.  201— located  between  12716 
Street  and  128th  Street  and  between  Part 
and  Madison  Avenues  in  New  York  City-^ 
scheduled  to  open  In  the  Fall.  The  mitu^ 
before  the  numeral  mean  that  It  is  destmrt 
to  be  an  "intermediate  school",  which  u«  w 
say.  It  win  serve  children  from  the  MB 
through  the  8th  grade  In  accordance  with  tne 
Board  of  Education's  4-4-4  plan  for  reorga- 
nizing the  grade  structure  of  the  schoolsys^ 
tem.  Almost  from  the  niomerit  the  BoRrt 
announced  Its  intention  to  build  IS.  201  on 
this  site,  the  school  has  been  the  ccn.er  « 
considerable  controversy.  I^^l  community 
organizations  such  as  Associated  Commu 
nlty  Teams  (ACT),  United  Block  Assocl^ 
«on  (UBA),  Massive  Economic  Nelghborto«l 
Development  (MEND),  Community  A^l» 
tlon  of  East  Harlem  Triangle.  Inc  ,  HAR^ot 


ACT,  and  otbera  have  all  voiced  varloua 
degrees  and  kinds  of  protest  to  the  opening 
al  the  school  ae  currently  planned.  Built  on 
stilts,  with  no  windows  facing  onto  the 
streets — Ita  design  has  been  viewed  by  some 
In  the  neighborhood  as  a  symbol  of  the  city's 
sttltude  to  this  lmp>overlshed  area,  the  wln- 
dowleaa  facade  standing  for  an  averted  eye. 
Other  local  spokesmen  have  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  choice  of  thla  site  for  all  in- 
tents and  purpoeee  guarantees  that  the  school 
be  segregated.  In  reply,  the  Board  has  con- 
ceded that  15.  201  win  have  a  student  popu- 
lation of  50  percent  Negro  and  50  percent 
Puerto  Rlcan,  but  Board  spokesmen  have 
asserted  that  there  Is  no  way  around  this 
unfortunate  circumstance  If  the  nelghbor- 
bood  is  to  have  a  new  school  at  all. 

(Late  in  April,  the  local  school  board  for 
District  Pour  (In  which  I.S.  201  falls)  held  an 
open  meeting  In  the  auditorium  of  James 
Fenlmore  Cooper  Junior  High  School  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  120th  Street.  Present 
kt  the  meeting  to  listen  to  Parent  Associa- 
tion representatives  from  almost  every  school 
In  the  District  were  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 
School  Superintendent  Bernard  Donovan, 
and  District  Superintendent  Daniel  Schrle- 
ber.  The  attltle  of  th^  audience  toward  these 
leaders  was  distinctly  hostile;  speaker  after 
speaker  rose  to  demand  action  redressing 
their  grlevancee  against  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  city.  More  than  one 
speaker  referred  to  I.S.  201  as  if  Ite  construc- 
tion constituted  a  deliberate  slap  In  the  face 
of  the  commtuilty's  pride  and  expectations. 
8«^>erlntendent  Donovan  defended  the  pres- 
ent plans  for  the  school  with  fimuiess  and 
vigor,  saying  that  IS.  201  would  be  provided 
with  the  best  personnel  and  resources  the 
Board  could  offer.  Prom  the  remarks  made 
following  his  presentations,  however.  It  was 
clear  that  most  of  the  local  residents  In  the 
sudltorium    were    not    ptersuaded. 

(Criticism  of  IS.  201  voiced  at  the  meeting 
Memed  rather  diffuse,  with  one  speaker  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  segregation,  another 
the  problem  of  educational  quality,  another 
the  "bad  faith"  of  the  Board.  Several  flyers 
being  circulated  among  the  audience  re- 
flected these  concerns.  But  one  longer  paper 
seemed  to  touch  on  a  problem  which  was  all 
too  evident  at  the  meeting  Itself:  the  quite 
Impersonal  but  real  antagonism  between 
these  community  representatives  and  the 
leaders  of  the  school  system. 

(The  author  of  the  paper  was  Preston  R. 
WUcox.  an  Assistant  Professor  (of  community 
organization)  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Social  Work.  Since  the  proposal  contained 
In  It  baa  the  support  of  several  neighborhood 
groups  with  which  Mr.  WUcox  has  worked 
closely  over  the  past  seven  years,  we  are  pub- 
lishing this  paper  In  the  form  of  "an  open 
letter",  a  presentation  of  one  side  of  the 
controversy  over  I.S.  201.) 

ONK    VIEW    AND    A     PROPOSAL 

In  this  paper,  I  am  going  to  set  aside  for 
the  moment  the  lss\ie  of  I.S.  ZOrs  segregated 
rtatus  and  concentrate  Instead  on  what  I 
«ee  as  an  opportunity  presented  by  the  open- 
ing of  this  school  to  experiment  with  a  new 
approach  to  relations  between  the  com- 
niunlty  and  the  public  educational  system. 
This  approach  should  not  be  construed  as 
'^gPstion  In  the  fswje  of  continued  school 
•<gregatlon,  or  as  an  acceptance  of  the 
"neighborhood  school"  as  this  Is  commonly 
regarded  by  opponents  of  Integration.  But  if 
one  believes  that  a  segregated  white  school 
«ht>e  a  "good  "  school,  then  one  must  believe 
«i»t  a  segregated  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
■ehool,  Uke  IS.  201,  can  also  be  a  "good" 
•chool.  We  must  be  concerned  with  those  who 
*n  left  behind  and  who  will  be  left  behind 
wen  If  the  best  conceivable  school  desegrega- 
»on  program  should  be  Implemented.  And 
owilnd  my  concern  lies  the  conviction  that 
«M  can  be  black  (or  white  or  Puerto  Rlcan) . 
™M«  and  attend  school  in  an  enforced 
^«to,  and  still  be  successfully  educated  to 
Me  unUto  of  his  potentialities. 
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I  begin  with  the  fact  that  the  present 
public  educational  system  Is  not  training  the 
vast  majority  of  youth  In  the  ghetto  to  any- 
thing Uke  the  Umlte  of  their  potentlalltlea. 
If  It  U  true  that  tixe  public  school  system 
can  do  no  more  than  It  Is  already  doing,  then 
the  communities  of  the  poor  must  be  pre- 
pared to  act  for  themjselves.  The  residents  of 
the  ghetto  must  seize  the  opportunity  to 
assume  a  leadership  role  In  the  education 
or  their  own  children.  Just  as  they  must  be- 
come Involved  In  the  direction  of  aU  pro- 
grams set  up  to  serve  their  needs.  In  this  they 
claim  only  a  chance  to  exercise,  for  better 
or  worse,  the  same  right  which  is  exercised 
by  some  of  those  outside  the  ghetto.  What 
this  means  Is  that  "a  community  presence" 
be  established  at  a  high  level  of  educational 
administration,  and  that  an  Instrumentality 
be  developed  which  would  assure  minority 
group  parents  of  direct  access  to  the  channels 
of  Informed  opinion  and  power. 

In  what  follows.  I  am  proposing  a  funda- 
mental restructuring  of  the  relations  be- 
tween school  and  community  based  on  a 
radical  redistribution  of  power.  I  am  think- 
ing of  IS.  201  and  the  population  It  will 
serve,  but  the  relevance  of  what  I  propose 
to  other  schools  and  other  communities 
should   be   readily   apparent. 

I  suggest  that  a  School-Community  Com- 
mittee be  established  at  this  school.  It  would 
be  composed  of  Individuals  with  close  ties 
to,  and  knowledge  of,  the  community.  These 
individuals  would  be  parents,  local  leaders 
and  professionals  in  educational  or  social 
science  fields  who  would  be  drawn  from  the 
community  or  outside  It.  If  necessary.  The 
Committee  would  be  selected  by  parents  of 
children  enrolled  In  the  school  since  these 
parents  have  already  been  alerted  to  their 
opportunity  by  the  many  neighborhood  or- 
ganizations In  the  area. 

The  first   task   of  the  School-Community 
Committee  would  be  to  screen  and  Interview 
candidates  for  the  position  of  principal.  This 
may   seem    an   extreme   proposal,   but   It   Is 
essential   if  there  is   to  be  any  cooperation 
between    the    school    and    the    community. 
Moreover  It  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  princi- 
pals In  the  New  York  public  school  system 
have  far  more  power  and  Independence  vls- 
a-vls  the  Board  than  Is  generally  realized, 
or   than   they  generally  take  advantage  of. 
As  such  men  as  Edward  Gottlieb  and  Elliot 
Schapiro  have  positively  shown,  the  peycho- 
Ic^cal   stance  of   the   principal    toward   his 
pupils   and   their  backgrounds   Is   a   critical 
factor  In  his  performance  as   an  educator. 
A  principal  prepared  to  exploit  his  position 
for  the  benefit  of  his  students  Is  an  inesti- 
mable asset  to  the  community,  such  a  man 
is   the   sine   qua    non   of   this   experimental 
program.  That  the  principal  should  be  ac- 
countable to  the  prarents  of  his  students  will 
be  a  new,  and  probably  disagreeable  experi- 
ence for  most  men  who  have  held  this  post 
in  the  New  York  system.  But  the  man  best 
suited  for  the  role  proposed  here  would  be 
one   whose   devotion   to   education   did   not 
depend  on  his  isolation  from  the  community. 
Instead  of  being  committed  to  the  elimina- 
tion In   his  pupils  of  all   that  he  feels  Is 
repulsive  In  their  backgrounds  and  values, 
this  principal  would  be  oonunltted  to  utiliz- 
ing these  values  as  a  resource  for  education. 
Apart     from    selecting     and    supportlvely 
guiding  the  principal,  the  Committee  would 
have   extensive   review  functions.   It  would 
have  access  to  all  report*  sent  by  school  ad- 
ministrators to  the  District  Sup>ervlsor  and 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  It  would  be  em- 
4x>wered  to  hold  open  meetings  to  which  par- 
ents and  teachers  would  be  invited  to  present 
their  suggestions  or  complaints.  Addition- 
ally, It  would  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding a  continuous  review  of  the  curriculum 
to   ensure   that   It   remains   relevant  to   the 
needs  and  experience  of  the  students  and 
that  It  be  sufficiently  detiumdlng  to  bring 
out  their  best  p>ossible  performance. 

Among    the    most    important    operational 
duties  of  the  Oommlttee  would  be  the  super- 


vision and  administration  of  all  aftw-Khoc^ 
and  weekend  programs  held  at  the  school. 
These  activities  should  be  directed  on  the 
one  hand  toward  tlie  students  and  on  the 
other,  toward  adtUt  members  ot  the  commu- 
nlty.  For  the  a%udent,  the  Oommlttee  would 
operate  remedial  and  enrichment  programs 
In  the  school.  Outside,  it  would  take  syste- 
matic responslbUlty  for  engaging  the  chil- 
dren In  meaningful  and  effective  cotrununlty 
project*  such  as  housing  surveys,  block 
cleanupw,  tutoral  prograjns  tor  younger  chil- 
dren, pubUcatlon  of  block  newsletters,  etc. 
The  piirpoee  of  this  effort,  of  course,  would 
be  to  help  the  students  adopt  a  positive 
stance  toward  their  own  communities  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  employ  their  own  Intellec- 
tual resources  outside  the  classroom  as  well 
as  within.  Students  would  also  be  assisted 
by  the  Committee  In  making  career  choices. 
Reaching  out  to  the  adults,  the  Committee 
would  first  seek  legal  Incorporation  and 
work  out  procedures  for  annual  elections  to 
guarantee  both  continuity  and  representa- 
tiveness. Then,  as  aspects  of  a  thorough  par- 
ent education  and  information  program,  the 
Committee  wotUd  issue  regular  written  re- 
p>ort6  to  all  community  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations, pwirents  and  other  Interested 
Individuals,  with  regard  to  school  enroU- 
ment.  reading  and  mathematics  levels  of 
achievement,  teacher  turnover  rates,  cur- 
ricultim  content,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
parents  wUl  be  enabled  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  educational  program,  and  to 
better  evaluate  teacher  performance.  Ito  re- 
late the  community  to  the  schooi  simply  as 
an  available,  useful  structure,  the  Commit- 
tee might  well  sponsor  a  wide  range  of  social 
events  to  be  held  there.  The  Cbmmlttee 
shotild  also  concern  Itself  wltii  those  larger 
Issues  such  as  police  brutaUty  and  public 
safety,  and  the  OF>eratlon«  of  the  Welfare 
system,  which  Impinge  so  critically  on  the 
lives  of  school  children  In  the  ghetto. 

To  provide  a  conUnuous  link  between  the 
school  staff  and  the  Committee,  the  latter 
would  be  required  to  hire  a  full-time  "edu- 
cational expediter."  I  apologize  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Utle  but  It  points  up  what 
woxUd  be  his  two  most  Important  qualifica- 
tions: professional  experience  In  education 
and  an  abiuty  to  get  things  done.  He  would 
be  responsible  for  meeting  with  teachers  and 
other  administrative  staff  to  hear  and  foUow 
up>on  their  problems  and  prop>aeala,  and  to 
do  the  same  for  parents.  As  a  representative 
of  the  Oommlttee.  he  woiUd  aiso  be  permitted 
to  make  visits  to  classrooiM  at  specified 
times,  and  to  the  homes  of  students.  He 
would  seek  to  Involve  local  organizations  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school  emd.  as  a  means  of 
meshing  school  and  community  even  f\irther. 
he  would  be  in  charge  of  tnoning  of  local 
residents  as  "foster  teachers."  The  latter 
woiUd  be  recruited  by  the  School-Community 
Oommlttee  to  serve  as  advisors  to  specific 
classes  In  the  school.  They  would  be  required 
to  make  home  visitations,  referrals  for  public 
and  private  welfare  services,  and  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  after -school  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  historical  prece- 
dents for  this  scheme.  One  of  them  Is  very 
close  to  home,  in  Harlem.  Leonard  Covello, 
for  whom.  It  is  said.  Plorello  LaGuardla  built 
Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  on  116th  St. 
and  Roosevelt  Drive,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  the  community-centered  school. 
Before  World  War  n.  East  Harlem  was  pre- 
dominantly Italian  and  Covello  was  con- 
cerned lest  a  ruthless  drive  to  "Americanize" 
the  chUdren  of  immigrants  destroy  "a  great 
wealth  of  cultural  resources"  and,  by  an  im- 
plicit process  of  Invidious  comparison,  per- 
petuate In  the  minority  population  long- 
lasting  feelings  of  Inferiority.  The  school, 
therefore,  should  be  sympathetically  respon- 
sive to  the  customs  and  values  of  the  com- 
munity It  serves.  "In  the  concept  of  the  com- 
mtinlty-centered  school."  he  wrote  In  1939. 
"we  have,  It  seems  to  me.  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  all  education  because  it  deals  with 
the  child  In  connection  with  his  social  back- 
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eround  and  In  relation  to  an  forces,  disrup- 
tive aa  weU  m  constructive,  that  contribute 
to  his  education."  r^,^^^  ^ 

More  recenUy.  In  the  Bannekar  Dtatrlct  of 
St  liouls,  AaslBtant  Superintendent  Samuel 
Shepherd.  Jt..  has  applied  some  of  Oovellos 
IdeM  to  a  school  district  which  Is  95  percent 
Negro  in  both  pupil  and  teacher  personnel. 
While  Shepherd  believes  unequivocally  In  the 
educational  value  of  school  integration,  he 
refuses  to  regard  its  continued  poetponement 
as  an  eicuse  for  educational  failure.  By 
reaching  toward  the  community's  pride,  he 
has  effectively  convinced  parents,  teachers 
and  students  that  they  do  not  have  to  be 
white  to  be  a  success. 

Cloaer.  operationally,  to  the  experiment  I 
am  advocating.  Is  the  program  of  the  CTilld 
Development  Group  in  Mississippi  ^"t 
T>arente  and  local  leaders  among  the  black 
^  have  been  trained  by  nothern  teacjiers 
imd  curriculum  speciallste  to  operate  and  set 
policy  foe  their  own  Head  Start  program  In 
Stthty-four  different  locations.  Their  suc- 
c^  m  obtaining  new  funds  from  Washing- 
ton, in  addition  to  the  attacks  they  have 
Buatalned  from  Senator  Stennls,  testify  to 
their  achievement. 

In  ttie  light  of  the  Mississippi  experience, 
n  might  be  asked  why  I  do  not  prcH)ose  that 
thaTpeople  of  the  ghetto  set  up  privately 
funded  achools  outside  the  public  edut»- 
Uonal  ■ystem.  After  all.  In  Jackson  Heights, 
members  of  the  Parents  and  Taxpayers  Affio- 
clation  have  founded  a  recently  accredited 
school  in  response  to  what  they  oonsider  an 
evU  of  the  present  system.  But  whose  public 
Bchooi  aywtem  to  this?  If  it  belongs  to  the 
DubUc.  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  com- 
munltiee  to  set  up  parallel  systems.  Rather, 
the  queetton  is  how  can  we  alter  the  relation- 
ship between  the  administrators  of  the  exist- 
ing system  and  the  people  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  services  offered  more  clearly  Into 
line  with  what  Is  desired  by  the  clientele? 

The  experimental  program  I  have  outlined 
should  go  far  toward  answering  this  ques- 
tion. It  rests  on  a  hypothesis  which  many 
people  will  greet  with  skepticism  and  hos- 
tility that  a  community  can  organize  effec- 
tively around  the  process  of  educating  its 
children  and  that  It  has  the  capacity  to  In- 
tervene directly  in  that  process.  Tet  tlilshy- 
potheslB  has  been  proven  correct  in  other 
communities  in  the  country,  although  lam 
not  prepared  to  argue  that  it  has  been  with 
invariably  happy  results.  In  New  York  City 
we  do  not  elect  our  school  officials  and  in- 
deed the  educational  system  has  for  so  long 
been  perceived  as  being  "above"  politics  tiiat 
Its  administrators  are  today  alternately  baf- 
fled and  enraged  to  discover  that  they  are 
squarely  In  the  middle  of   It. 

In  the  viewpoint  of  the  ghetto,  the  prob- 
lem Is  stated  in  terms  of  a  fact:  the  present 
system  has  failed,  and  is  falling,  in  its  ta*k 
of  enabling  minority  group  youth  to  seize  the 
opportunities  America  holds  out  to  its  other 
citizens    Of  course  the  fault  is  not  entirely 
the   system's.   But   what   this    experimental 
program  offers  is  the  possibility  that,  in  at 
least    one    school    in    one    community,    the 
school  administrators  and  teachers  will  be 
made  accountable  to  the  community,  and 
the  community  made  obligated  to  them,  in 
sucK  a  xeay  that  responsibility  for  successei 
arid  failures  is  shared.  In  the  process,   one 
can  expect  the  school  In  the  ghetto  to  be- 
come what  schools  In  more  privileged  areas 
already  are.  a  reflection  of  local  Interests  and 
resources.   Instead   of   a  subtle  rejection  of 
them    For  the  operating  philosophy  of  the 
existing  system  is  too  often  maniflested  in  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  beUttling  of   the 
Values  and  life  styles  of  much  of  Its  clientele. 
By  granting  that  clientele  access  to  the  di- 
rection  of  the  school,   a   vicious   circle   of 
blame  and  rejection  may  be  broken.  For  the 
students  at  the  school  this  should  mean  a 
significant  change  in  the  current  pattern  of 
rewards    and   punishments.   Instead   of   ap- 
proval being  attached  almost  exclusively  to 


matters  of  comportment  and  dress,  rewards 
may  come  to  be  derived  from  one's  obliga- 
tion to  his  peers  and  community.  We  must 
And  a  better  balance  Ijetween  scholarship 
and  citizenship.  Able  to  bring  what  la  of 
yalue  to  him  Into  the  classroom,  he  may 
find  there  the  courage  to  build  on  It.  For 
the  parents  (and  as  many  of  them  as  poe- 
alble  should  b«  enlisted  in  the  program)  an 
active  participation  In  positions  of  Influence 
in  the  school  should  help  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  their  positions  in  the  larger 
community. 

Thus,  beside  all  else,  the  School-Com- 
munity Committee  represents  an  effort  to 
activate  parents  In  the  ghetto  to  assume  a 
kind  of  responsibility  which  the  dominant 
society  has  failed  to  exercise  and  from  which 
they  stand  to  gain  the  most,  the  education  of 
their  own  children.  This  effort  will  l>e 
wrought  with  controversy  and  conflict,  but 
It  must  be  made. 


WCBS  Radio  Urges  Reitrictive  Federal 
Firearms  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  ifEW  torK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 


Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  is  presently  conducting 
hearings  on  Federal  fireanns  legislation. 
I  am  the  sponsor  of  HR.  5463,  a  bill  to 
amend  both  the  National  Firearms  Act 
and  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  type  has  been  introduced  In 
Congress  for  the  past  few  years,  but  the 
powerful  gun  lobby  has  continually  been 
successful  in  blocking  any  action. 

The  shocking  and  tragic  events  of  the 
past  week  in  New  Jersey,  and  presently 
in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  In  our  country, 
speak  even  louder  for  the  urgent  need  for 
Immediate  gun  control  legislation.  The 
presence  of  rifles,  machineguns.  and 
handguns  greatly  added  to  the  magni- 
tude and  violence  of  the  rioting. 

How  many  more  riots,  maimings  and 
killings  is  this  Nation  going  to  experience 
before  we  enact  effective  firearms  legis- 
lation. ,  , 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  WCBS  editorial  broadcast  In 
New  York  City  on  July  18.  1967.  con- 
cerning the  need  for  gun  control  legis- 
lation. 

The  text  of  the  broadcast  follows. 

WCBS  Radio  Urges  Restrictive  Fedeeal 

FlKEARMS    LEGISL.^TION 

\s  many  of  you  know,  major  firearms  legis- 
lation died  in  the  last  Congress.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  rioting  In  Newark  and  In  other 
American  cities  vrtll  spur  the  Introduction  of 
new  and  po6slbly  more  sweeping  measures. 
The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  arms  in 
Newark  contributed  to  the  severity  of  the 
disorder  and  was  obviously  a  f.octor  in  the 
high  toll  of  dead  and  Injured  The  powerful 
gun  lobby,  spearheaded  by  the  National  Rlffe 
Association,  stands  four  square  In  the  way 
of  meaningful  gun  legislation:  but  it  Is  plain 
that  the  convenience  of  hunters  and  gun  col- 
lectors must  come  second  to  the  pressing 
need  to  keep  weapons  out  of  the  hands  of 
people  of  all  races  who  should  not  have  them. 

This  la,  <rf  course,  easier  said  than  done. 
The  scope  of  the  problem  Is  large:  rioting 
■erves  to  place  It  In  dramatic  focus.  In  state 


after  state  there  are  virtually  no  restrictions 
tm.  the  sala  at  riflee  and  shotguns.  Criminals 
can  buy  them.  So  can  the  mentally  lU.  It 
would  be  a  clerical  Impossibility  to  screen 
potential  gun  buyers  for  criminal  tendencies 
and  mental  disorders.  Even  If  we  had  this 
■ort  of  machinery,  the  easy  availability  of 
guns  through  mall  order  houses  would  erase 
any  of  the  legal  ^Ins  made  on  the  state  and 
local  level. 

The  Initiative  must  come  from  Congress. 
We  believe  the  mall  order  sale  of  fireanrus  to 
private  citizens  should  be  prohibited:  this 
would  probably  cut  Interstate  commerce  la 
weapons  to  a  trickle.  Second,  the  SiUe  of 
cannons,  bazookas,  mortars  and  the  ammu- 
nition that  goes  With  them  should  be  banned 
by  statute.  Third,  all  gun  purchases  siiould 
be  subject  to  a  cooling-off  period:  days  or 
even  a  week  between  ordering  a  weapon  and 
delivery.  Fourth.  Federal  registration  of  all 
firearms  should  be  required,  along  w.th  a. 
computerized  data  bank  that  would  prDvide 
local  and  state  police  with  the  names  of  gun 
owners  on  request. 

New  Jersey  Governor  Hughes,  In  deploring 
our  lax  gun  laws,  said  during  the  height  of 
the  Newark  rtotlag: 

"Thanks  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  m  delaying  to  adopt  a  gun  control 
law.  nothing  could  be  simpler  for  persons 
Intending  to  use  them  to  order  guns  includ- 
ing submachine  guns  and  automatic  weap- 
ons; simply  send  off  a  mall  order  to  some 
foreign  state  that  doesn't  prevent  their  sale 
and  whether  you're  a  narcotics  addii  t  or  a 
mental  patient  or  a  convicted  criminal  or 
anything  else  there  is  nothing  to  impede 
your  buying  them." 

What  Is  Ironic  In  the  Governor's  st-itement 
Is  that  New  Jersey  last  year  passed  a  so- 
called  "model"  gun  law.  But  model  gxm  lawi 
are  worthless  in  one  state  if  the  neighboring 
states  fall  to  develop  similar  measures.  It  is 
plainly  an  anachronism  to  allow  Americans 
to  continue  to  arm  themselves.  The  days  of 
the  old  West  are  gone.  There  are  legitimate 
reasons  for  possessing  firearms.  But  It  li 
their  Indiscriminate  sale  and  use  that  must 
be  checked:  and  this  can  only  be  done  effec- 
tively through  Federal  legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.VTU'ES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  very  excellent  program 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Ait  for  the 
month  of  August. 

The  National  Gallery  Is  in  every  way 
the  prominent  center  for  the  \  i.^^ual  arts 
and  the  fine  arts  in  our  Nations  Capital. 
and  we  In  Congress  are  certainly  proud 
of  its  educational  and  arti.'^tic  works. 
Therefore.  I  am  inserting  the  August 
Calendar  of  Events  for  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  the  Record  today: 

NaTIONAI,      GAtLEHT       Of      ART— C^LENDAI     Of 

Events.  AuotrsT  1967 
New  ExhlblUon:    15th   and   16th   C«n«unt 

European  Drawings.  Central  Gallery.  Augus* 

37  through  September  24. 

New  Publication:  Catalogue.  Jr,th  an<i  1«» 

Century  European  Drawings.  64  pages.  8    » 

9»4".  with  foreword  by  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,  w 

Ulustrations.  $2.00  postpaid. 

ContiniUng    Exhibitions:    Gilbert    Stuart. 


(1775-1828) .  Portraitist  of  the  Young  Repub- 
lic. Central   Gallery.  Through  August  20. 

Ginevra  d'Benci  by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl.  New 
acquisition.  Lobby  B. 

Recent  Publications:  Catalogue.  Gilbert 
Stiuirt  Portraitist  of  the  Young  Republic. 
120  pages.  8 "2"  x  9%",  with  foreward  by 
Edgar  P.  Richardson,  68  illustrations,  cata- 
logue notes,  and  Index.   (2.00  postpaid. 

Ginevra  d'Benci  by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl. 
Booklet  Illustrated  In  color  and  black-and- 
white,  with  text  by  Perry  B.  Cott.  10  cents. 
Mall  orders  under  (1.00.  add  25  cents  han- 
dling charge. 

New  Reproductions:  Color  Postcards: 
Slsley.  White  Frost  at  Marly;  Cassatt,  Child 
in  a  Straw  Hat;  Monet.  Banks  of  the  Siene, 
Vetheuil;  Twachtman.  Winter  Harmony; 
Roger  van  der  Weyden,  Saint  George  and  the 
Dragon.  5  cents  each.  Mail  orders  under  $1. 
add  25  cents  handling  charge. 

Dally  Films:  The  American  Vision:  Week- 
days. 2  and  7  p.m.;  Sundays.  1  p.m.  Art  In 
the  Western  World:  Weekdays,  4  p.m.  In 
the  auditorium.  Each  film,  in  color,  runs 
about   one-half   hour. 

Gallery  Hours:  Summer  Hours.  Through 
September  4:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  p.m.  Admission  Is 
free  to  the  Gallery  and  to  all  programs 
scheduled. 

Cafeteria:  Summer  Hours.  Through  Sep- 
tember 4:  Weekdays.  Luncheon  11  a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.;  Snack  Service  2:30  p  m.  to  5  p.m.: 
Dinner  5  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sundays.  Dinner  la 
noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

MONOAT,     JtrtT     31.     THROUGH     SUNDAY. 
AUGUST    e 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Gossaert.  Portrait 
0/  a  Banker  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Fund). 
Gallery  40.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12 
and  2;  Sunday,  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour;  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday,  11  and  3:  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  1,  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  Film  Lecture:  Aspects  of  Modem 
Sculpture.  Speaker:  John  Hand.  Staff  Lec- 
turer, National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall,  4. 

MONDAT,  AUGUST  7,  THROUGH  SUNDAY, 
AUGUST  13 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Martin  Johnson 
Heade.  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay  (Gift  of  the 
Avalon  Foundation).  Gallery  65.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  12  and  2;  Sunday.  3  30 
and  6. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday,  11  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  11,  l.  3;  Sunday,  2:30  and  5. 

Sunday  Film  Lecture:  Aspects  of  Modem 
Architecture.  Speaker:  John  Brooks,  Staff 
Lecturer,  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Lecture 
Ball.  4. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215 
Brt.272. 

MONDAY,     AUGUST      14.     THROUGH     SUNDAY, 
AUGUST      20 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Maurlce-Quentin  de 
U  Tour.  Claude  Dupouch  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
i^lectlon) .  Gallery  54.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
nrtay.  la  and  2;   Sunday.  3:30   and   6 

tZT^'J^^^^^^''^'^^  *°  *'*«  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda^  Monday,  ii  and  3;  Tuesday  through 
Saturday,  li.  i.  3;  Sunday.  2:30  and  5. 
f,5^*^  T""  Lecture:  Aspects  of  Modem 
li^Ttf^  f^intinsr.  Speaker:  Carleen  Keat- 

I^iSalr4         ■  "^^^^"^  *^^"^'"''  °^  *«• 

"ONDAT.  AUGUST  21.  THROUGH  SUNDAY. 
AUGUST  37 

V^^^^fL^  i^  '^^^-  Annibale  Carraccl. 

^jw    Collection).     Gallery     33,     Tuesday 
^ugh  Saturday.  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30 

ti'M^nH°'^"t'^  '°  *^'  CollectUm.  Ro- 
^JM^Monday.  11  and  8;  Tuesday  through 
"™*y'  11.  1,  3;  Sunday  2:80  and  6. 
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Sunday  Film  Lecttire:  Aspects  of  Modem 
American  Painting,  Speaker:  Troy  Thomas, 
Summer  Staff  Lecturer.  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  Lecture  Hall.  4. 


Fifteeo  Thonsand  Respond  to  Poll  by 
CoDgressman  Albert  H.  Quie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  QtJIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
since  being  elected  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  1958,  I  have  distributed  a  public 
opinion  questionnaire  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  First  District  of  Mirmesota. 
The  responses  from  constituents  on 
major  issues  facing  the  United  States 
have  proved  to  be  extremely  valuable. 
This  year  the  number  of  constituents 
answering  the  questionnaire  exceeded 
15.000  which  Illustrates  the  great  con- 
cern they  have  with  such  overriding  is- 
sues as  the  war  in  Vietnam,  congres- 
sional ethics,  and  the  rising  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

For  example.  I  asked  my  constituents : 
"Please  choose  the  one  alternative  you 
most  favor  for  conducting  the  war  in 
Vietnam."  The  answers  were:  A.  Con- 
tinue war  at  the  present  level— 12.7  per- 
cent. B.  Increase  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam—69.6  percent.  C.  Leave  at  present 
level— 17.7  percent.  The  fact  that  69.6 
percent  of  those  replying  to  the  question- 
naire are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  I  believe,  reflects  a 
general  feeling  that  the  war  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Another  question  dealt  with  the  way 
President  Johnson  is  handling  his  job. 
Only  19  percent  approved  while  63.6  per- 
cent disapproved  of  his  job  perform- 
ance. I  believe  this  is  especially  signifi- 
cant. 

The  responses  also  reflected  a  strong 
sentiment  to  reduce  nonmilitary  spending 
while  we  are  conducting  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  10  questions  and  the  an- 
swers in  my  1967  public  opinion  ques- 
tionnaire: 

1.  Viet  Nam  War:  Please  choose  the  one 
alternative  you  most  favor:  A.  Continue 
war  at  present  level— 12.7%:  B.  Increase 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam— 69.6%;  C  Stop 
bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam— 17.7%. 

2.  Social  Security:  Benefits  should  be- 
A.  RaUed  to  match  the  rising  cost  of  living 
with  no  tax  increase— 48.7%;  B.  Raised  by 
20%  with  a  tax  Increase— 13.7%;  C.  Left  at 
present  levels — 37.6%. 

3.  Congressional  ethics:  The  PoweU  and 
Dodd  cases  have  reflected  on  the  Integrity  of 
Congress.  In  these  or  similar  cases.  Congress 
should  consider:  A.  Removal  from  the  Con- 
gress—74.5%;  B.  Censuring  but  retention  of 
seat — 13  8%:  C.  Leaving  problem  to  the 
voters — 1 1.7%. 

4.  Farm:  There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  a  celling  on  price  support  payments  for 
larger  farms.  What  do  you  most  favor'  A 
Payment  limitation— 43.3%;  B.  No  limit  on 
size  of  payments— 4.5%;  C.  An  end  to  pay- 
ments— 522%.  ' 


5  Antl-ballisUc  missiles:  The  VS.  should: 
A.  Build  a  complete  940  bUllon  anti-missile 
defense  system— 31.9%;  B.  Protect  part  of 
the  VS.  at  less  co6t^23%;  C.  Negotlat*  with 

Russia  to  stop  her  antl-mlaslle  bulld-uo 

45.1%.  *^ 

6.  LBJ'8  Job  rating:  Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  way  President  Johnson  is 
handling  his  job?  A.  Approve — 19%;  B.  Dis- 
approve— 63.6%;  C.  Don't  knbw — 17.4%. 

7.  Drop  In  defense  spending:  When  mili- 
tary spending  drops,  the  U.S.  ahotUd:  A.  Ex- 
pand Federal  domestic  programs — 9.5%:  B 
Return  revenue  to  states — 26.2%;  C.  Reduce 
Federal  taxes — 64.3%. 

8.  PosUl  rates:  To  reduce  continuing  def- 
icits,   the    Post    Office    Department    should: 

A.  Raise  rates  on  all  classes  of  mall — 5.6%: 

B.  Raise  rates  only  on  so-called  "Junk" 
mall — 74.4%:  C.  Become  a  non-profit  gov- 
ernment corporation — 20%. 

9.  Draft:  What  change  In  Selective  Service 
do  you  most  favor?  A.  Adopt  lottery  sys- 
tem— 23.5%:  B.  Keep  present  |x>llcies  but 
tighten  student  deferments — 59.6%;  C. 
Change  to  a  professional  military  corps— 
17%^. 

10.  Federal  deficits:  The  best  way  to  hold 
down  Federal  deficits  U  to:  A.  Reduce  domes- 
tic spending— 70.6%;  B.  Reduce  military 
spending— 24.7%:  C.  Raise  taxes— 4  7% 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NTW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
ful addition  to  the  debate  over  U.S.  policy 
is  Southeast  Asia  was  provided  by  Capt. 
Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  president  and 
editor-in-chief  of  Newsday,  in  that  news- 
paper this  past  Saturday. 

Although  Captain  Guggenheim  and  I 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  concerning  Amer- 
ican poUcy  in  Vietnam,  it  is  clear  that 
this  essay  by  Mr.  Guggenheim  does  pro- 
vide an  articulate  and  provacative  rep- 
resentation of  one  point  of  view. 

I  include  the  essay  by  Captain  Gug- 
genheim in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
the  Members  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  know  the  views  and  observations  of 
this  responsible  and  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can: 

Truth  and  Vietnam 
Where  lies  the  truth  in  the  war  of  words 
between  the  Vietnam  hawks  and  doves? 

Truth  is  always  difficult  to  come  by  be- 
cause there  Is  no  absolute  truth.  It  varies 
with  time  and  knowledge.  Men  reach  their 
conclusions  not  by  logic  alone  but  by  an  in- 
tricate process  entwined  with  emotions  and 
personal  experiences.  These  experiences  are 
all  very  different,  even  for  men  living  at  one 
time  and  in  the  same  place. 

For  example,  one  man  is  born  in  abject 
poverty  and  one  with  a  silver  spoon;  there  is 
the  boy  who  fought  nature  on  the  farm  and 
one  who  fought  gangs  on  the  city  streets- 
there  are  the  black  and  yellow  and  white 
men:  the  Protestants,  the  Catholic  and  the 
Jews;  the  ones  who  were  reared  in  happy 
homes  and  the  ones  from  broken  homes- 
there  are  the  men  who  are  weak  and  the  men 
who  are  the  strong  natural  leaders.  Each 
arrives  at  "truth"  In  his  own  way. 

Most  of  our  opinion-makers  are  men  of 
diverse  origins.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fields  of  politics,  publishing.  Industry,  smaU 
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•dence.  medicine,  tbeology  »nd  *1^«  ^^^y; 
MoreoTer.  they  tend  to  approach  Inportant 
r^SLtt^  Horn  the  Tiewpolnt  of  the  particu- 
lar field  in  which  they  are  engrossed. 

HOW.  indeed,  can  they  aU  reason  together 
and  h<ip«  to  come  to  mutual  co^iclufilons? 

TMslB  eepeclally  difficult  in  the  field  of 
p<iuc8  wherTmen  of  diversity  compete  in 
?^  marketplace  of  public  opinion  for  tte 
■uDDort  of  the  American  people.  Here,  an- 
^th«  topedlment  to  common  a^e^^^e^^ 
emerges:  the  combatlveness  of  politics. 

THE    PRESnjENTIAI.   TEAR 

In  the  vs..  we  elect  a  federal  administra- 
tion for  a  t«rm  of  four  years.  Immediately 
ift^  an  election,  the  administration  enjoys 
a  taief  honeymoon.  At  first,  due  to  tbe  pop- 
ularity of  a  new  President,  opposition  la 
^^Id  and  reserved.  But  with  the  passage 
^TS^.^e  opposition  party  .txlX^  out 
boldly  to  probe  every  weakness  of  the  aa- 
Snutrruon.  A  year  before  the  election  " 
^^es  open  «sa*on  on  th«  President  imd 
the  political  forces  begin  their  most  vloUnt 
man^vering.  We  are  now  In  such  a  ~a«m- 

and  there  U  lltUe  hope  of  ^''^°'^^,'°^?,'5!Ii 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  the  great  poUUcal 
issue  of  the  coming  campaign  both  for  «^- 
bltloua  and  unhappy  Democrats  and  tor  Ke- 
pubUcans  aspiring  to  take  over  the  federal 
^v^mnent.  seekmg  the  truth  in  the  war  of 
^dB  that  will  be  heard  between  now  and 
November  1968  1.  a  task  the  average  citizen 

win  find  baffling.  ,    . ,„ 

If .  as  TaUeyrand  once  said,  war  is  too  im- 
T>ortant  to  be  left  to  the  generals,  it  Is  also 
^  topo^t  to  be  left  only  to  ^PoUticians. 
in  our  democracy.  Important  decisions  should 
be  Shaped  by  public  discussion  a^«?°P'^°^ 
That  is  why  free  speech  must  not  be  denied 
or  otherwise  impaired.  The  good  judgment  of 
the  American  people  cannot  be  Ignored  in  de- 
termining the  truth  about  Vietnam. 

Pour  federal  administrations,  three  Demo- 
cratic and  one  Republican,  concluded  that 
Asia  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  over  by  n- 
temational  communism.  The  present  admin- 
istration determined  to  act  with  Bulficlent 
force  to  prevent  oommunist  success  in  South 
Vietnam.  Our  policy  stemmed  from  the  desire 
to  protect  a  nnall  country  under  attack,  to 
draw  a  line  behind  which  New  Zealand  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,   Thailand,   Malaysia 
Japan    and   other    small    but    Independent 
AsiaTnatlons  could  fiourlsh  in  safety,  and  to 
insure  the  security  of  our  flank  in  the  Pa- 
cific   from    a   potentially    bellgerent    China. 
When  our  Vietnam  action  began  In  force,  we 
were    caUed    "paper   «»«""    and    we    were 
warned  that  we  faced  overwhelming  defeat 
like  tke  French.  Now.  after  two  years,  we 
Have  forestalled  a  Communist  takeover  and 
are  being  called  -murderous  imperialists. 

BBCnWTT    AKD    PROOBESS 


There  have  been  valuable  side  benefits 
arising  from  our  stand  In  Vietnam.  Her  own 
neighbors  are  far  less  fearful  today  <>*  Chi- 
nese expansion.  Malaysia,  having  cleaned  its 
own  lunglea  of  CcHnmvmist  guerrillas  after  a 
bitter  12-year  battle,  feels  secure  to  develop 
Internally  as  a  free  nation.  Indonesia  rose 
UD  against  CommunUt  infiltrators  and  pro- 
vocaSiurs.  Burma,  which  had  maintained 
good  Uee  with  China,  is  now  at  odds  with 

Ve  w-e  accused  in  Vietnam  of  interfering 
in  a  clvU  war.  After  throwing  the  French 
out  of  Indochina.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  with  Chinese 
Ijacking  imposed  a  Communist  state  on 
North  Vietnam.  More  than  1.000.000  refugees 
fled  south,  only  to  discover  in  1959  that  Ho 
tad  designs  on  South  Vietnam  as  well.  Mean- 
whUe  South  Vietnam  had  Ijeen  Uken  over 
by  warlords  with  anti-Communist  tenden- 
cies They  offered  promises  of  eventual  dem- 
ocratic action.  They  appealed  to  us  for  help 
.In  securing  their  independence.  We  respond- 
ed, in  a  cause  we  considered  Just  and  for  our 
own  self-interest  In  the  Pacific. 

We  have  repeatedly   been   told   by  Bome 
critics  of  ovir  mUitary  action  that  there  Is 


no  "rear  Communist  threat  In  Southeast 
^la.  that  we  are  obseesed  with  thU  notion 
and  that  th«  struggle  in  Soutiieast  Asia  ta 
one  of  nationalism  and  not  oommunlsi]^  K 
this  is  w.  is  It  not  because  oi^  "^^l^^' 
political  and  economic  aid  to  the  South  Viet- 
SLiese   helped    to   rebuff    the   Communist 

threat?  *»._*  „«. 

Critics  of  our  military  policy  say  that  we 
must  negotiate  a  peace.  There  have  been  In- 
numerable attempts  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and  a  conference.  But  the  consequences 
of  some  of  the  critics'  proposals  would,  m 
effect,  mean  that  after  winning  the  war,  we 
could  lose  the  peace. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  make  a  new  ap- 
proach in  our  Asian  policy;  we  ^^ff^^P^;^ 
^itural,  political  and  ti-ade  relations  w^th 
China.  Have  we  not  undertaken  this  ap- 
proach with  only  rebuffs  from  China?  The 
latest  evidence  was  our  offer  to  send  medical 
supplies  to  alleviate  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  China.  This  w^  rudely  refused  and 
branded  as  an  "American  imperialist  dirty 
trick."  We  mutt  persUt  In  our  attraapts  to 
establish  better  communications  with  the 
Chinese  people  who  have  long  ties  of  frlend- 
snip  with  Americans.  But  we  must  not  relax 
our  vigilance  toward  the  dangers  of  t^e  re- 
gime led  by  dictator  Mao,  ""^l^^^as  demanded 
"wars  of  liberation"  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  those  with  special  motiva- 
tions for  wanting  us  to  abandon  our  p<»l- 
tlon.  there  are  millions  of  people  both  h»e 
and  tiiroughout  tiie  world  who  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  horrors  of  war  and  demand  an 
end  to  all  war.  This  Is  a  yearning  in  mankmd 
that  has  become  increasingly  evident  In  mod- 
ern times,  and  at  this  moment  In  particular. 
But  how  to  end  war?  Surely  not  by  «hout- 
ing:  "No  more  war.  Stop  the  bombs.  Yankees 

^B^^^se  of  the  opposition  of  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  the  United  Nations  has  no 
way  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire.  There  can 
be  no  unilateral  armistice,  nor  can  there  be 
a  peace  conference  to  bring  Justice  to  Soutii- 
east  Asians,  unless  all  the  Interested  states 
participate.  As  long  as  there  are  'n  the  world 
dictator  intent  on  power,  maintained  by 
demagoguery.  a  unilateral  cease-fire  cannot 

bring  peace.  ^.  ,, 

There  Is  no  power  today  other  than  armed 
force  to  say  to  nations  determined  to  sub- 
jugate their  neighbors:  You  may  go  this  far, 
but  no  further. 

Critics  also  have  expressed  fear  that  our 
attempts  to  shorten  the  war  by  ^^^cr^g 
military  pressure  on  Hanoi  may  lead  to  a 
nucleaV  war.  If  China  had  the  nuclear  power 
and  thought  she  might  destroy  the  U.S..  i^r- 
haps  she  would  undertake  such  a  mad  ad- 
venture. This  is  not  within  China  s  present 
ability.  „ 

PEACE    THROUGH    STRENGTH 

R  Is  also  apparent  that  Russia  does  not 
relish  World  War  III  wiy  more  than  we  do 
She  wants  UB  out  of  Southeast  Asia  but  not 
at  that  price.  We  can.  however,  continue  to 
expect  ti-ouble  from  the  Soviets.  They  demon- 
strated this  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  called  in  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing an  Arab-Israeli  war.  Russia  and  h«r  sup- 
porters were  not  interested  in  a  peace  ul  soU- 
Uon  of  problems  In  the  Mideast.  Their  objec- 
Uve  was  to  gain  a  dominant  influence  in  Arab 
affairs,  at  Israel's  expense,  U  necessary  Only 
the  initiative,  spirit  and  military  elan  of 
Israel  saved  that  smaU  nation  from  extlnc- 

*^*Riassia  refused  to  Join  with  the  VS.  in 
keeDlng  the  peace  In  the  Mideast,  Just  as 
she  refuses  to  Join  tiie  UB.  in  establishing  an 
honorable  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  tor  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  humanity  In  that 
Dart  of  the  world.  . 

This  war  has  been  called  a  dirty  war  and 
the  war  of  a  great  power  against  a  smaU  un- 
derdeveloped nation.  All  wars  are  dirty  wars^ 
We  yearn  for  that  day  when  war  will  ^ 
something  from  the  barbaric  past.  The  u^S; 
forces  have  used  great  restraint  and  their 


military  icUona  have  lieen  carried  out  in  an 
»tt«nu)t   to  protect  elvUiana  In  a  manner 
never  practiced  b«for»  by  a  miUtary  power. 
Neverthele«  the  horrors  of  the  Vietnam  war 
are   before    us   dally,   dramatized    to   a   far 
greater  degree  than  that  of  any  previous  war. 
In  a  world  not  ready  for  the  management 
of  tntemational  affairs  by  reason,  we  must 
not  abandon  our  position  of  strength.  There 
Is  no  shortcut  to  peace,  as  there  is  no  short- 
cut to  the  gradual  clvUlzation  of  men  Intent 
on  pUferlng  and  murdering  their  neighbors. 
Until  men  of  good  wlU  from  all  nations,  re- 
gardless of  their  political,  economic  and  re- 
ligious ideology,  demand  a  cessation  of  all 
war  mankind  must  suffer  wars.  Wars,  sought 
or  unsought,  are  won  only  by  the  stroi.g. 


A  Tribute  to  WUliam  S.  Drake 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  death  re- 
cently claimed  one  of  the  greatest  public 
servants  that  my  hometown,  Austin. 
Tex.,  has  ever  had  the  privilege  ol 
knowing. 

The  passing  of  William  Sherman 
Drake,  a  former  mayor  and  city  council- 
man, closes  another  chapter  in  a  history 
of  outstanding  leadership  that  has  been 
an  Integral  part  of  the  municipal  de- 
velopment of  the  capital  of  the  State 

of  Texas.  ^  ,     , 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Austin. 
Tex..  American-Statesman  In  praise  of 
the  record  of  accomplishment  of  this 
dedicated  public  servant. 

The  editorial  follows : 
(From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amertcan-SMtes- 
man,  July  21,  1967] 
Drake  Gave  Lasting  Public  SFP.ncE 
WiUiam  Sherman  Drake  rendered  a  lasting 
public  service  to  his  city  •»  its  mayor.  H« 
sened  as  councilman  and  mayor  at  a  time  of 
substantial  hannony  in  city  government,  md 
of  notable  progress  In  the  city's  growth  tai 
economic  progress.  His  service  was  marked 
by  good  government,  the  fucUonlng  of  the 
councU-manager  plan  of  municipal  opera- 
tion as  it  Is  supposed  to  work— a  proper 
division  of  the  reeponsibiUttes  of  poUcj- 
maklng  In  the  council  and  of  adminis- 
trative housekeeping  In  the  employed  execu- 
tive and  the  sUff  responsible  to  him. 

BlU  Drake  contribuved  much  more  to 
Austn  than  his  useful,  unpaid  services  tt 
muniapal  government.  For  many  Tfrs.  M 
headed  one  of  the  city's  pioneer  and  nu]« 
business  concerns,  and  under  his  ^^f" 
it  grew  to  earn  recognition  over  the  suk 
for  modern  business  and  merchand^ 
procedures  by  local,  independent,  home- 
owned  firms.  ..,  u  V-. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  family  wWchl* 
been  among  Austin's  leadere  for  two-tiUr*- 

a  century;  and  he  In  full  °^e«f  f^^^^^^fS 
Ms  share  to  the  traditions  of  the  family  sun 
the  institutions  in  its  charge. 

Mayor  Drake  was  ft  •^o'^^^t^'^iLw- 
persoiial  poUtics.  as  he  was  ^^'^"^ 
kttitudes;  but  he  did  not.  In  public  orprttw 
matters,  permit  that  «>lid  -  based  coM-^^ 
Uve  attitude  to  react  against  or, <"«'?*"  "" 
progressive  spirit  of  a  progressive  city. 

We  are  privileged  to  look  on  ^^F^'^_ 
his  career  m  proud  possessions  «>^ J*f  ^ 
treafiured  symbols  of  good  govermnent  •* 
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gound  tradition  and,  a  lasting  monument  al 
Integrity  and  character  and  service  in  the 
heritage  of  Austin's  trustees  for  the  future^ 


Loosening  the  Wliite  Collar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  19^7 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  white-collar  worker — because  he  Is 
increasing  In  number  among  the  labor 
force  of  this  Nation — has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  study,  especially  by 
trade  union  researchers. 

A  recent  article  In  the  American  Fed- 
erationist,  the  official  monthly  magazine 
of  the  AFL-CIO,  written  by  Robert  B. 
Cooney,  assistant  editor  of  the  publica- 
tion, discusses  this  subject  In  depth. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  Mr.  Cooney's  interesting 
analysis.  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

LOOSENTNG  THI  WurTE  COIXAB 

(By  Robert  B.  Cooney) 

News  item:  "Teachers  Union  Wins  Elec- 
tion In  Baltimore" — Washington  Post  head- 
line, June  17.  1967. 

News  item:  "200  Mt.  Vernon  Teachers  Ask 
for  Jobs  Elsewhere" — New  York  Times  head- 
line on  teachers  protesting  low  pay.  June  17. 
1967. 

News  item:  "2.000  Demonstrate  for  Postal 
Pay  Rise"— New  York  Times  headline  on 
dty't  postal  council  rally.  June  18,  1967. 

News  Item:  250  custodial  workers  at  Har- 
Tard  University  strike  for  lecognltlon  of  their 
union,  the  first  strike  In  the  335year  history 
of  the  school.  June  1967. 

News  Item:  "Police  Families  Picket  in  De- 
troit"—Wives  and  children  of  Detroit  police- 
men. 300  strong,  picketed  police  headquar- 
terg  today  in  a  new  phase  of  a  drive  to  get 
their  breadwinners  more  money.  Washington 
Evening  Star,  June  19.  1967. 

These  current  events  are  simply  continu- 
ing a  national  pattern  of  the  past  few  years. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  restiveness  run- 
ning through  America.  In  the  midst  of  these 
happenings.  It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  depth 
of  change  or  assess  Its  full  implications. 
But  the  news  on  any  given  day  reflects  dis- 
content. 

Public  employes  banned  from  striking  de- 
cided they  had  to  violate  harsh  laws  to  win 
their  demands.  Nurses  strike  In  San  Pran- 
clKo.  Hospital  custodial  employes  In  New 
York  City  and  Maryland.  Policemen  In  De- 
troit and  firemen  in  Atlanta.  Social  workers 
a  New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles.  School- 
teachers In  most  large  and  medium-size  cities 
uid  coUege  professors  as  well.  Garbage  col- 
lectors and  doctors,  too. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  figures  to  be 
round  in  this  ferment  Is  the  white  collar 
worker,  the  "typical"  worker  in  the  labor 
force  today.  By  1970.  one  of  every  two  work- 

w  7!Ji  '"^^  *  "^^^  collar.  His  ranks  wlU 
total  38  million. 

Who  wears  this  white  collar?  The  group 
mBra<»»  an  enormous  Job  range.  Of  several 
Peoge  walking  through  the  lobby  of  an  offlcs 
Dwiaiag.  It  would  take  a  critical  eye  to  Iden- 
juy  Uie  company  president,  the  engineer,  the 
oootteeper,  the  clerk. 

asidS't?*'^*^"  and  supervisory  personnel 
t«t»;«  ,*?  remains  an  enormous  organizing 
^aal  for  the  labor  movement.  The  cru- 
"i  quMUona  now  may  be  In  the  process  of 
aSf  J^«ed.  Is  the  White  collar  worker 
-~« receptive  to  unions?  Is  there  widespread 


discontent  among  white  collar  employees? 
Is  an  indigenous  leadership  springing  up  to 
articulate  white  collar  needs?  Are  unions 
available? 

It  might  be  helpful  first  to  review  the  ma- 
jor obstacles  which  have  stood  between  the 
white  collar  worker  and  the  labor  movement 
In  the  past. 

THE    WHrrE-COLLAB    AlTll'L'PK 

The  white  collar  worker  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  study,  concern  and  fascination  ever 
since  workforce  trends  made  it  clear  he  was 
becoming  the  dominant,  the  "typical"  work- 
er. What  Is  this  person  like?  How  vrtll  he 
behave?  What  does  he  want  out  of  life?  Will 
he  remain  status-conscious  and  always  be  a 
follower?  Will  he  continue  to  be  politically 
neuter  Instead  of  voting  his  own  Interests? 
Will  he  unionize? 

From  the  19308  to  the  1960s,  there  have 
been  articles  and  studies  which  support 
every  shade  of  expert  opinion.  Those  who 
heard  rumbles  of  discontent  Just  after  World 
War  11  wrote  about  "White  Collar  Workers 
on  the  March."  One  writer  expressed  his 
Judgment  in  the  title  of  a  Harper's  maga- 
zine article  in  1957:  "Why  White  Collar 
Workers  Can't  Be  Organized."  A  professor 
looking  at  the  coming  tidal  wave  of  students 
in  1962  answered  affirmatively  the  title  of 
his  article,  "Will  the  College  Teacher  Or- 
ganize?" An  expert  observer  writing  In  the 
early  1950s  argu«d  that  the  labor  movement 
had  reached  the  saturation  point  In  mem- 
bership. He  predicted  continued  union 
failure  among  white  collar  workers  because 
the  latter  were  automatically  granted  the 
same  gains  won  by  blue  collar  workers  and 
because  of  their  strong  status  consciousness. 
Upward  mobility,  the  desire  to  be  pro- 
moted and  "get  ahead"  is  probably  the  major 
reason  for  most  white  collar  workers  having 
remained  outside  of  unions.  This  aspiration 
was  reenforced  by  an  air  of  superiority  to- 
wards manual  work,  an  attitude  going  back 
to  feudal  times.  The  more  skillful  employers 
recognized  these  ambitions,  status  cravings 
and  sense  of  "dlfferentness."  White  collar 
workers  were  paid  salaries  and  used  to  enjoy 
many  fringe  benefits  which  the  production 
worker  lacked:  paid  vacations,  holidays,  sick 
leave  and  so  on.  And  they  also  had  relative 
employment  stability. 

Professor  Albert  Blum  has  reported  on 
surveys  which  point  up  the  extent  of  these 
attitudes.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  white 
collar  employes  in  a  1957  survey  conducted 
by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  said 
they  viewed  themselves  as  belonging  more 
with  management  than  with  production 
workers.  Other  studies  of  white  collar  at- 
titudes, he  said,  rate  "opportunity  to  train 
for  higher  skills"  and  "firm  promotion  poli- 
cies" high  on  the  Ust  of  desirable  manage- 
ment programs. 

But  what  happens  when  the  world  of  the 
white  collar  worker  changes  so  drastically 
that  he  Is  forced,  however  reluctantly,  to 
face  the  facts  of  life?  With  white  collar  work- 
ers now  the  majority  group,  the  "typical" 
workers  In  the  nation  today.  It  becomes  more 
apparent  that  all  can't  become  chiefs.  Il- 
lusion must  eventually  give  way  to  reality. 
Sociologist  C.  Wright  Mills  perceived  this 
rising  tension  when  he  wrote  In  his  book, 
"White  Collar,"  in  1951 : 

"In  the  minds  of  the  white  collar  work- 
ers a  struggle  has  been  going  on  between 
economic  reality  and  antl-unlon  feeling. 
Whatever  their  aspirations,  white  collar  peo- 
ple have  been  pushed  by  twentieth  century 
facts  toward  the  wage  worker  kind  of  orga- 
nized economic  life  and  slowly  their  illusions 
have  been  moving  into  closer  harmony  with 
the  terms  of  their  existence. 

"They  are  becomln  gaware  that  the  world 
of  the  old  middle  class,  the  community  of 
entrepeneurs,  has  given  way  to  a  new  society 
in  which  they,  the  white  coUsu-  workers,  are 
part  of  a  world  of  dependent  employes.  Now. 
"They  are  becoming  aware  that  the  world 
alongside  unions  and  steelworkers  and  coal 


miners,  there  are  unions  of  oflBce  workers  and 
musicians,  salesgirls  and  insurance  cen." 

Today's  world  of  the  white  collar  worker 
includes  the  same  technolc^cal  change  and 
automation  which  has  had  such  a  great  Im- 
pact on  production  workers  since  the  1950s. 

The  machine  Is  transforming  the  office. 
There  are  "Invisible"  firings  or  non-hlrlngs 
as  the  same  number  of  employes  produce  far 
more.  The  office  workload  is  becoming  mor« 
highly  rationalized,  the  tasks  more  routine 
and  boring. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ladder  to  the  top 
Is  being  blocked.  The  age  of  the  computer 
and  modem  management  techniques  have 
given  rise  to  a  middle  level  made  up  of  col- 
lege-trained teclinicians  and  professionals. 
The  lower  grades  of  white  collar  workers  now 
face  a  ceiling  on  their  advancement.  And  it 
follows  that  grievances  and  needs  submerged 
in  the  dream  of  promotion  will  find  an  out- 
let. 

There  are  observers  who  feel  that  recogni- 
tion that  upward  advancement  Is  blocked 
win  be  the  most  Important  factor  in  moving 
many  white  collar  workers  toward  tmlon- 
Ism. 

But  another — and  unanticipated — happen- 
ing is  that  the  new  fast-growing  class  of 
technicians  and  professionals  has  shown  It 
can  be  quick  to  organize  Into  unions  or  as- 
sociations to  further  Its  common  Interests. 
And  proximity  to  unions  is  another  key  factor 
in  developing  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
self-unlonlzatlon. 

Another  reality  facing  white  collar  workers 
is  that  many  earlier  advantages  they  enjoyed 
either  have  been  wiped  out  or  are  being 
quickly  narrowed.  The  blue  collar  unions 
have  raised  wage  levels  considerably,  have 
made  rapid  gains  in  such  fringe  benefits  as 
paid  vacations  and  holidays,  severance  pay. 
sick  leave  and  health  insurance  and  pensions. 

In  fact,  the  key  advantage  belongs  to  the 
worker  with  a  union.  The  union  worker  has 
all  his  contract  gains  as  a  matter  of  earned 
right.  What  the  white  collar  worker  has  been 
granted  by  management  can  also  be  taken 
away  or  reduced  arbitrarily.  A  contract  con- 
tributes a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect 
which  is  crucially  important. 

As  far  as  the  employer  is  concerned,  it  ap- 
pears most  of  the  things  management  is 
doing  and  will  have  to  do  for  its  own  purposes 
will  enhance  the  prospects  for  white  collar 
unionization. 

Management  will  be  able  to  "buy  off"  the 
white  collar  group  less  and  less.  As  the  office, 
technical  and  professional  workers  become  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  firm's  workforce, 
they  represent  a  growing  labor  cost.  As  com- 
petitive pressures  require  it,  management 
will  try  to  rationalize  this  workgroup,  make 
it  more  efficient,  cut  costs,  and  try  to  raise 
Its  productivity.  A  "good"  management  will 
regard  the  white  collar  group — which  already 
outnumbers  the  production  group  In  some 
manufacturing  firms — like  any  other  pro- 
duction worker  group  and  so  Induce  It  to 
behave  the  part. 

To  illustrate.  In  the  current  Issue  of  Mich- 
igan Business  Review,  management  consul- 
tant Bruce  Payne  claims  the  efBclency  of  the 
average  office  ranges  from  60  to  80  percent. 
In  effect.  It  is  asserted  that,  of  every  100 
office  workers.  20  to  40  produce  nothing. 

"Today,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
clerical  workforce  in  the  United  States  is 
measured  against  accurate  standards  of  a 
'fair  day's  work'."  Payne  writes.  "On  the 
other  hand,  over  80  percent  of  the  blue  col- 
lar workers  are  working  under  some  form  of 
modern  work  measurement  system." 

The  time  and  motion  man  is  coming  into 
the  office,  Payne  predicts,  because  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  measure  and  control  office  work  ac- 
curately and  economically.  Companies  using 
new  tools  of  clerical  work  control  have  cut 
labor  costs  by  20  percent  and  more,  he 
reports. 

Since  white  collar  workers  are  expected  to 
total  38  million  by  1970  compared  to  28  mil- 
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lUm  blue  eallT  worker..  W«  ^f  ;^^*^ 
^ou.   wbare  management   must  turn  w 

""m^^Umr  worker,  have  been  througb  •» 
«S^L~  Sertouncl  the^y  PJ^t^^- 

^^^t  the  time-study  "P««^-"P  Tfl-T;  ^ 
^E.  White  collar  workers  are  not  likely  to 

'"^'Sr^Chow'employers  might  ^ 
f^"  Je^ti^Wny  office  employes  are 
men  and   lets   ""^*^°°  JT  h^^e  lees  fear 

:^r^or^rpS*tf^£?--  -lar 

'°ir.^"haC^^at"eo-^^"-^^°^:; 

-  s*^^^3,-  -rt  "Xdv:; 

^^gS^i.^seTrhen^  la^won  an  ar^- 

°'?^^t*^..h?'Sfnoted  that  a  merit  system 
.  ^1  "t^?  ino^i^rrtent  with  unionism.  A 
Is  not  at  aU  ^^V^'"^  -n^meertne  unions 
ptofe««r    Who    .turned    «°|^"=^J^««,^pany 

S°*!^  ,^  n^^ed  S^ff  sStem  on  seniority. 
^^y  2  S^Cstin'ce  of^the  engineers  was 
weight  given  to  education  and  abni^as^eU 

:f.l-?^u^^on-ir^"e.-r^^%eonpr^ 
motion,  and  grievances  *f™f"^°^e  the 
S^^ar^oTke^s^^t  ^..T^r.  or 
mo^ng  UP  in  a  more  realistic  context. 

WHTTE    COLWB   CBOVSTTH 

The    White    cellar    -^^^^°Z,^°' ^l 
creaee  ^^^^JJf:  fZy^  m  it.  projections 


|ln  millions) 


1965    Proiecled,    Pere«nl 
'      1975      I  change 


Professional,  iKhnieal.  and  ,    ^^ 

Ma?.2rrs,'oiiietalsj.roprietors:;:j    7. 3 

Clerical  and  kindred ■  ,  ''-^ 

Sales  workers ] 


--7-j,;7;rttrorganlzable  groups  ««  con- 
Pro/«*iomiI,  technical  and  kindred 

^-^^'\  °':^mort%^'sr*^id*iii^-^g'. 

^^'  a'^^^-e^^^-  n-^e 
By  1975.  "^e«°^y,*^  *  Sm^J;^  i965-and 
tSfn^l^^^ntlL^TaPPr^b  «M,^^ 
Sie^ber  of  technicians  ^^^1^1^ 
iJr^n^™  and  Klentlst.  was  about  626.000 
Km  and  this  toul  may  swell  to  over  1 
million  by  1975. 

Clerical   workers 

The  rtBlnK  Ude  of  communications,  record- 

kJpln?^  P^^rwork  Is  expected  to  m^ 

S'?ir^th^labor-«vmg  effect,  rf  c^- 

^om  and  other  office  machines.  Thus  cien 


Th«  Labor  Department  fore.ee.  a  "**°  " 

checks  and  payroll.. 

Soles  worhen 

come.  Part-tune  saiee  j""o  ._,--.t.«^  to  out- 
These  sales  Job  K^'^^"!.,^^n^^avlng 
weigh   self-service   and    other    labor  sa  .ug 

innovations. 

THE  CREATION  OF  SPACE  .     „    ,. 

bargaining  Pr^"'^^^^^^ ^^^^^d^  by  creat- 

f w^m^^nar  a:^  P-^rdrng^rventlon 

caused  by'ltuiSs  formX  colncU  of  A^ 
SlO  unlonL  for   Scientific,  Professional  and 

"^Th^  n'^^io^ri^^SPAC^'-P— ^  about 

other  white  collar  employes.  "7/"  ^^^^ 
research  on  problems  common  to  the  member 
«,^s  It  will  sponsor  conferences  on  mat- 
^rl  ofmurual  Interest  and  It  will  promote 
joint  action  on  legislative  goals. 

The  unions  which  founded  SPACE  M-e  ac 

Emoloves-  Operating  Engineers:  Retail 
r^rk^  ^afaxTrs;  Stage  Employes:  State. 
Sy  Sd  Municipal  Employes:  Teachers 
and  the  Technical  Engineers. 

mher  unions  which  '•e^t  observers  to  th^ 
founding  conference  Included  the  UnlUd 
Auw  Workers.  Airline  Dispatchers  and  Amer- 
wn  P^leratlon  of  Government  Employes. 
The  iSendent  American  Nurses  Associa- 
tion also  was  represented. 

PROSPECTS  rOB   WHrrE-COLLAR  ^•N'ONISM, 

Whether  and  when  and  how  tiie  white 
ooZ^rker  would  move  toward  self-organl- 
Sn^^  been  a  subject  for  sP«f "If  Ion 
Tver  tt^e  deoades.  But  the  ferment  of  the 
1960s  has  inspired  fresh  assessments. 

Gus  Tyler,  who  has  Just  published  a  ^k 
caU^  "^e  Labor  Revolution."  deals  with 
t^^e  whl^collar  group  In  what  founts  to 
a  theory  of  the  stages  of  union  growth. 

••Organization   waits   until  ^gr°"P=  .'^^^J- 
entlatTthelr  Interest   from   those   of   their 
•molover."  Tyler  said  recently. 
^•Cri  the  craft  worker  period  from  1900 
to  19ST0  «  12  percent  of  the  non-a^lcxU- 

C«ide,  result  In  40  to  60  percent  of  the  labor 
fcwce  organlred." 
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Tvler  ta  quite  confident  that  "labor's  new 

p^  wuT-P^ '2*'^°^,?;?''te^i« 
ttie  organization  of  white  collar  M^^vlce. 
^emmenTemployed  and  professionals. 

Tyler  believe,  this  has  been  happening  for 
the  past  couple  of  y«»r8.  polnUng  to  teachers 
^d   government   workers   and   nurses   and 

°*^^T*  tSS^^U '  i«  picking  up  momentum." 
Tyler  declares,  "and  by  the  end  of  the  19606 
we  wlU  see  a  kind  of  revolution  in  the  Ameri- 
^  trade  union  movement  that  is  the  equiv- 
Xr^  t^e  revolution  of  the  CIO  In  the 
mld-l930s  and  of  the  AFL  In  the  1900s." 

Tyl«  «ais  it  "a  quiet  revolution"  but  one 
be  believes  will  hav.  a  significant  economic 
and  political  Impact  because  wh  te  collar 
groupTalready  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
articulate  and  mlUtant. 

SlmUar  optimistic  views  were  expressed  In 
"White  Collar  Trade  Unions."  a  collection  of 
essays  published  In  1966  and  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Sturmthal  of  the  University  of 

"^Thise  essays,  which  examine  development* 
in  a  number  of  industrialized  nations,  find 
the  labor  force  changing  ^rom  blue  to  white 
collar  in  all  nations  studied,  with  the  process 
?S-thest  advanced  to  the  United  Stat^. 

Professor  Everett  Kassalow  of  the  University 
Of  Wisconsin  wrote  the  chapter  on  U.S. 
white  collar  unionism.  He  finds  the  factors 
which  retarded  white  collar  unionism  In 
The  past  now  changing  as  office  worlc  la 
routlnlzed.  as  unions  and  collective  barg^ 
ing  become  more  accepted  and  as  the  AJT^ 
CIO  adapts  Its  techniques  and  f  rategy.  He 
regards  a  government  estimate  of  2.6  million 
whfw  couir  union  members  In  1964  as  rather 

low 

sturmthal,    in    summarizing    the    essays. 

"''^^•International  experience  Indicates  that 
It  is  p^ble  to  organize  white  collar  workers 
on  a^e  scale  evin  though  they  lend  them- 
Livei  llL  well  to  organization  than  moet 
blue  collar  workea^s."  ..     ,    ^  . 

Another  observar  has  no  doubt  about  what 
n^beeThappe'^  In  ^e  whlU  cellar  fleld, 
particularly   among  public  e«^P'°ye^- 

"The  19608  have  already  earned  the  right 
t^  Jn  down  in  labor  relations  history  as  the 
decide  o7?he  public  employe,"  declares  Jack 
^leber  D^ectSr  of  the  School  of  If  ^or  and 
I^dustrleTRelatlons  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 

'"suJber  points  out  some  of  the  euhtje 
and  pervasive  Influences  which  the  newiy 
untonSed  workers  might  contribute: 

•■S^rnment  employes  who  Join  unlona 
eot^cSe  the  toage  of  the  lab«  mov- 
^ont  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  wnite 
^ira^^^loyes  and  t^hniclans  in  private 
industry"  he  says.  And.  he  adds. 

-rr„'-5.fp-=rS3„ 

thereby  increaelng  y^*«  '=°"fteachers  and 
The  spread  of  unionism  "^^^^  t^acne 

nura-.ey  tactnr  ^on^l^^ ^^tX 
mated  is  ''^dlgenous  leadership  and  ^^^^^^ 

and  file  willingness  to  act.  Groui^  ^^^ 

long   exploited,   df^'^^f  ted  In  *\nd  courage 
professions,   are   finding  ^°"=«  4"°^ers  hare 
Many  are  doing  what  80'^e^<>^^,'T,!,e 
^  tiiey  would  never  do.  Organizing. 
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Hospitals,  Too,  Are  >^ctiau  of  InflatioH 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

aw  nxufoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
propaganda  drums  are  beating  in  Wash- 
ington, ably  directed  by  the  administra- 
tion, to  blame  the  hospitals  and  medical 
profession  for  the  growing  cost  of  hos- 
pital care.  In  Its  July  23  edition  the  Har- 
vey Tribune  very  properly,  effectively, 
and  clearly  discussed  the  inflationary 
complications  facing  hospitals  as  It  dis- 
cussed the  case  of  Ingalls  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Harvey.  111.,  which  Is  a  typical  not- 
for-profit  community  hospital  whose 
problems  deserve  our  thoughtful  review. 
I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscord: 

HosprTALS.  Too,  Abi  Victims  of  Inflatiok 
The  cost  of  staying  alive  and  healthy  la 
iteadlly  increasing  along  with  just  about 
everything  else  today  and  it  came  as  no  sur- 
prlM  to  us  to  learn  that  "soaring  opera- 
tlooal  costs"  (see  page  one)  had  made  an 
increase  In  the  patient  service  charge  at  In- 
gtUi  MemoriEil  hospital  mandatory. 

Hospital  costs  are  a  victim  of  arithmetic. 
During  the  past  20  years,  hospital  services 
»T»UabIe  to  the  conununlty  have  increased 
lubetantlally.  both  in  quantity  and  com- 
plexity. Rapid  advances  in  medical  science 
in  the  last  20  years  have  increased  the  com- 
plexity of  hospital  care.  Hospitals  are  saving 
!!«»,  curing  diseases,  easing  pain  and  in- 
iulng  good  health  at  a  bewildering  pace. 

And,  the  public  continues  to  demand  more 
tad  better  services  from  hospitals.  To  meet 
tbeie  demands  for  Impwoved  care  which  med- 
ial idvances  are  making  possible,  hospitals 
ban  had  to  hire  more  skilled  personnel,  buy 
new  equipment  and  build  more  and  better 
fidliUes. 

At  the  same  Ume,  the  cost  of  materials 
MMl  luppUes  has  been  spirallng  as  an  effect 
«<  the  regular  Inflationary  cycle. 

Perhaps  the  major  cause  for  increased  hos- 
ptt«l  costs  has  been  the  demand  in  the  labor 
market  for  skilled  medical  employees  who 
m  now  needed  for  complex  hospital  care. 
With  the  inflationary  economy  of  today,  the 
Iw^ta!  must  be  competitive  in  wage,  salary 
»nd  fringe  benefits  in  order  to  attract  and 
l>oW  the  quality  of  personnel  necessary  to 
PiOTlde  sfflclent  care. 

The  aame  percentage  increase  In  the  hoiu-- 
ly  i»te  paid  to  general  Industry  personnel 
owt  be  met  by  the  hospital,  because  the 
wpital  depends  upon  its  labor  to  the  extent 
"Mt  M  cents  of  every  dollar  the  hospital 
**['*•  •»  paid  out  In  wages  and  salaries 
*  it»  employees. 

Hwpttala  lack  the  opportunity  to  Increase 
Pwducttvlty  per  man-hour  to  the  extent  pos- 
■«»  In  industry.  Many  of  the  cost  reducing 
whJUquee  used  In  Industry,  such  as  auto- 
nw(Hi.  cannot  be  applied  to  the  hospital.  If 
noW»li  hope  to  close  the  wage  gap.  there  U 

iSr**  ^^  ^°®P'tal  costs  to  go  but  up. 

The  patient  may  see  only  a  handful  of  the 
»W  number  of  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
™ww<l  In  his  care.  Yet.  one  patlenfs  car© 
™^r  m»olve  many  hospital  staff  member« 
"^  »•  registered  nurse  to  therapeutic  dle- 
^a.  wceptlonlst.  lab  technician,  malnte- 
^wmen.  housekeeping  employees  and  se- 
"""^  oacers. 

^*»0«  in  the  hoepltal's  dally  service 
»^!flJ^°^^^^^  '^°^  ^^<^  t»""ee  meals 
^^tte  patlenfs  bedside:  general  nur»- 
wJTt'  ''"•'iPlete  Unen  service;  rouUns 
"^■^   snppUes;     specialized    equipment; 


meticulous  housekeeping  under  the  direction 
of  an  executive  housekeeper,  admitting: 
medical  recorxls;  Incoming  telephone  service; 
and  buUdlng  maintenance — with  hundreds 
of  visitors  passing  through  each  day. 

Becatise  hospital  charges  are  based  on  ac- 
tual cost,  the  smaU  surplus  that  is  realized 
at  the  end  of  the  year  does  not  beg^ln  to  pay 
for  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  or 
meet  demands  for  new  equipment. 

Without  contributions  and  the  vast 
amount  of  service  provided  by  volunteer 
groups  in  the  community,  such  as  the  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  of  Ingalls  Memorial  hospital, 
costs  would  be  higher. 

While  many  of  us  take  the  not-for-profit 
community  bospltal  for  granted,  the  life  or 
lives  of  our  loved  ones  may  depend  In  the 
next  10  minutes  on  the  maintenance  of  otir 
hospital  faculties.  We  will  undoubtedly  hear 
more  alarming  reports  of  hospital  costs  In- 
creasing, but  these  costs  need  no  apolo- 
gies .  . .  only  understanding. 


Calloai  Conpeu 

EXTENSION  OF  RESklARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    KEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  In  its  Saturday 
July  22  edition  carried  an  excellent  edi- 
torial regarding  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Thursday 
In  rejecting  the  so-called  rat  extermina- 
tion bllL  I  join  with  this  newspaper  in 
expressing  disappointment  over  this  ac- 
tion. The  defeat  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  assist  In  the  control  and  ex- 
termination of  rats  Is  a  blow  to  those 
wishing  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  slums. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Caixous  Congress 

Rats  are  loathsome  creatures  that  spread 
deadly  diseases  and.  as  a  congresswoman 
noted,  have  killed  more  persons  in  the  world 
"than  all  the  generals  In  histwy."  Each  year. 
In  the  slums  of  America,  these  rodents  bite 
thousands  of  children — some  fatally.  They 
are  anything  but  a  laughing  matter — except 
apparently  to  some  members  of  Congress. 

Amid  guffaws  against  creating  a  "rat  bu- 
reaucracy" and  a  "high  conunissloner  of  rats," 
a  Hotise  majcwity  rejected  President  John- 
son's proposed  $40  mlUlon  rodent  extermina- 
tion bill  Just  one  day  after  overwhelmingly 
approving  legislation  to  crack  down  on  riot 
agitation.  Evidently  it  does  not  occur  to  many 
lawmakers  that  one  way  to  help  prevent  a 
climate  which  agitators  can  exploit  is  to  do 
something  about  rat-Infested  tenements  In 
the  nation's  big  cities. 

The  defeated  blU  would  have  provided  fed- 
eral matching  grants  to  states  and  cities  for 
rodent  control.  Opponents  argued  that  this 
was  a  local  rather  than  federal  problem,  but 
it  should  be  app>arent  to  all  that  slum  condi- 
tions, in  every  aspect,  are  very  much  a  matter 
of  federal  concern;  and  certainly  it  is  ironic, 
as  Mr.  Johnstfn  bitterly  commented  on  hear- 
ing of  the  House  action,  to  deny  our  children 
the  same  protection  from  predators  that 
federal  funds  now  give  our  livestock.  To  say. 
furthermore,  as  some  economy-minded  con- 
gressmen did.  that  the  nation  can't  afford  to 
undertake  this  relatively  minor  expense  at 
this  time  Is  to  exhibit  a  strange  set  of  values 
and  priorities. 

But  a  special  reason  foe  regretting  the 
House  vote  at  this  particular  time  Is  Its 
psychological  effect  upon  millions  ot  slum 


dweUers  during  a  period  of  spretuUng  urban 
strife  and  anarchy.  In  voting  to  cxu'b  riots 
but  to  deny  a  modest  program  for  lm;MT>ve4 
rodent  contzTal,  the  House  has  shown  at  beet 
a  most  unfortunate  InsensiUvlty  to  slum 
problems  In  their  fuUest  perspective. 


Illinois  Man  Awarded  Congressieiial 
Medal  of  Honor  Posthomoasly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  UAJMOta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  from  Lyons.  James  W.  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  Vietnam.  Sergeant  Robinson  was  killed 
when  he  charged  and  destroyed  a  Vlet- 
cong  machlnegun  nest  durirxg  fierce  com- 
bat with  the  Communist  enemy. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
which  Is  the  Nation's  highest  military 
decoration,  was  awarded  posthumously 
on  July  12.  It  was  presented  to  James  W. 
Robinson,  the  sergeant's  father,  at  cere- 
monies at  the  Pentagon.  Also  in  attend- 
ance were  his  mother  and  brother, 
Thomas. 

Mr.  Robinson  told  those  present  that 
his  son  had  a  message  for  the  American 
people.  He  said: 

The  American  people  are  soft,  decadent, 
surrounded  by  gadgeu  in  a  world  on  Are. 

The  elder  Robinson  went  on  to  tell  of 
his  son's  great  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
and  how  he  was  strongly  In  favor  of  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam : 

He'd  say.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  get  out  » 
map  and  look  at  Vietnam,  and  you'U  see  It  Is 
the  key  to  the  Par  East  and  It  Is  worth  any 
sacriflce  to  keep  it." 

Sergeant  Robinson  had  previously  been 
awarded  the  following  other  decorations: 
Purple  Heart  Medal,  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  National  Defense  Service  Medal. 
Vietnam  Campaign  Ribbon,  Republic  of 
Vietnam  MUltery  Merit  Medal,  Republic 
of  Vietnam  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm. 
Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  and  a  rifle 
sharpshooting  badge.  He  served  In  the 
UJS.  Marine  Corps  from  1959  to  1962  and 
enlisted  In  the  U.S.  Army  I>ecember  9, 
1963.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  1965. 

James  W.  Robinson,  Jr..  was  bom 
August  30,  1940,  in  Hinsdale,  HI.  His  at- 
tendance at  Morton  West  High  School. 
Berwyn,  HI.,  was  interrupted  by  his  serv- 
ice In  the  Marines.  He  earned  four  letters 
in  football  while  in  high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  cita- 
tion which  accompanied  the  Medal  of 
Honor: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 
March  3,  1863.  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor,  posthu- 
monouBly.  to  Sergeant  James  W.  Robinson, 
Jr..  United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  In  action  at  the  risk 
of  bis  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty: 

On  April  11.  1966.  Company  C,  2d  Batto- 
Ilon.  letb  Infantry  was  engaged  in  fierce 
combat  with  a  Viet  Cong  battaUon.  Despite 
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the   heavy   Are.    Sergeant   Robinson    moved 
among  the  men  of  his  fire  team.  Instructing 
and  inspiring  them,  and  placing  them  In  ad- 
vantageouB  posltlona.  Enemy  snipers  located 
m  nearby  trees  were  inflicting  heavy  «sua^- 
tles  on  forward  elements  of  Sergeant  Bobln- 
Bon-8  unit,  upon  locating  the  enemy  sniper 
whose  fire  was  taking  the  heaviest  toll,  he 
took  a  grenade  launcher  and  eliminated  toe 
sniper.  Seeing  a  medic  hit  whl  e  administer- 
ing aid  to  a  wounded  sergeant  in  front  of  his 
petition    and    aware    that    now    the    two 
Wounded  men  were  at  the   mercy   of   the 
Tnemy.  he  charged  through  a  withering  hall 
of  fire  and  dragged  his  comrades  to  safety 
where  he  rendered  first  aid  and  saved  their 
Uves.  AS  the  battle  continued  and  caf"^"«« 
mounted.  Sergeant  Robinson  m°'ed   about 
under    Intense    fire    to    collect    i^J^    ^^^ 
wounded  their  weapons  and  ««°^^*»°°,,*?f 
redistribute    them    to    able-bodied    soldiers^ 
Adding  his  own  fire  to  that  of  his  men    he 
assist^  in  eliminating  a  major  enemy  threat^ 
Seeing  another  wounded  comrade  1^  J^'°°t 
of  his  position.  Sergeant  Robinson  again  de- 
fled  the  enemy's  fire  to  effect  a^ff  ^ue.  In 
so   doing   he   was   himself   wounded   In   ttie 
Souldefand  leg.  Despite  his  painful  wo^d«. 
he  dragged  the  soldleT  to  shelter  and  ^ved 
Sis   mf  by   administering   first   aid    wmie 
oatchlng   his   own   wounds,   he   spotted  an 
S^^rny  Machine  gun  which  had  Inflicted  a 
number  of  casualties  on  the  American  force^ 
His  rifle  ammunition  expended,  he  seized  two 
grenades  and.  In  an  act  of  ^"n>a«ed  hero- 
ism, charged  toward  the  entrenched  enemy 
wea^pon.  Hit  again  in  the  leg.  this  *  me  with 
ft  tracer  round  which  set  fire  to  his  cloth- 
inn    Sergeant  Robinson  ripped  the  burning 
Clothing  from   his   body   and   staggerwl   in- 
domitably through  the  enemy  fire   now  con- 
centrated solely  on  him.  to   within  grenade 
range  of  the  enemy  machine  gun  posUlotr 
sustaining  two  additional  chest  wounds,  he 
marshalled    his    fleeting    physical    strength 
and  hurled  the  two  grenades  thus  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  gun  position  as  he  fell  dead 
UTX>n  the  battlefield.  His  magnificent  display 
ofleadershlp  and  bravery  saved  several  lives 
and  inspired  his  soldiers  to  defeat  a  numeri- 
cally superior  enemy  force.  Sergeant  Robin- 
son's conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity^ 
at  the  cost  of  his  lUe.  are  in  keeping  with 
the   finest  traditions  of   the   United  States 
Army  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  Ist 
Infantry    Division    and    the    United    States 
Armed  Forces. 


I  am  pleased  that  many  private  attor- 
reys  in  my  district  have  contributed  their 
professional  services  to  this  program. 
This  is  one  area  in  which  concrete  serv- 
ice can  be  given  to  those  who  need  It 
from  every  circumstance. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Besser  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  fine  work. 


Nowata  County  Mourni  Civic  Leader 
W.  D.  Barch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednes€,ay,  July  26,  1967 


San  Fernando  Valley  Neighborhood 
Legal  Serrices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OT   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 


Mr  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  cail  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  serv- 
ice of  the  San  Fernando  VaUey  Neigh- 
borhood Legal  Services.  Under  the  able 
direcUon  of  Mr.  Stephen  N.  Besser  this 
program,  operating  under  a  Federal 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, has  rendered  legal  service  to 
more  than  6.000  people  In  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  area  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  more  than  1  million  people 
Uvlng  in  our  valley.  Of  these  an  esti- 
mated 116,000  are  In  an  Income  bracket 
*here  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
their  own  legal  advice. 


Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  northeastern  Oklahoma's  most  dedi- 
cated civic  leaders,  W.  D.  Burch,  Sr..  is 
being  widely  mourned  following  his  fatal 
heart  attack  in  Nowata  July  10. 

Mr  Burch  was  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  born  on  March  7,  1894.  but 
he  had  Uved  in  Oklahoma  since  coming 
to  Muskogee  in  1900. 

A  member  and  deacon  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Nowata,  he  was 
also  a  county  director  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Nowata 
Lions  Club  and  its  former  president,  and 
active  in  the  IJnlted  Fund  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Nowata. 

An  overseas  veteran  of  World  War  I, 
he  was  active  In  both  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion 
In  Nowata.  He  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  establishment  of  Nowata's  dvlc 
center.  Freeman  Hall,  and  was  one  of  the 
developers  of  the  Nowata  Lions  Club 
swimming  pool. 

His  survivors  include  his  beloved  wife. 
Hester:  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Kathiyn 
Cummings  of  Muskogee;  his  son.  W^ley 
D  Burch.  Jr..  of  Bartlesville;  two  sisters. 
Mrs  Faye  Hanks  of  Muskogee,  and  Mre. 
Gladys  Butler  of  Soper;  nve  grand- 
chUdren  and  five  greatgrandchildren. 

Mr  Burch's  contribution  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Nowata  Daily  Star  in  an 
editorial  on  July  11.  and  the  text  of  that 
editorial  follows: 

W.  D.  BCBCH 

Not  every  community  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  number  of  citizens  vitally  Interested  in  its 
betterment.  Nowata  CXnmty  has  many  men 
and  women  who  give  of  their  time  and  tal- 
ents toward  developing  a  still  better  place 
to  work.  live,  rear  a  family,  attend  church 
and  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  comnmnity. 

This  description  well  fits  Wesley  D.  Bruch. 
Sr  who  died  here  Monday.  He  was  not  a  long 
ttoe  resident  in  the  sense  he  was  bom  wid 
reared  here.  He  has  been  a  working  menib«r 
of  the  Nowata  County  area  since  1943.  and 
he  made  his  efforts  count.  He  helped  estab- 
lish the  Lions  Club  swimming  pool,  he  was 
active  with  other  dvlc  minded  citizens  In 
securing  Freeman  Hall  for  a  community 
center  in  which  the  Nowata  County  City  U- 
brary  Is  housed. 

Burch  had  time  for  politics— as  we  all 
should— his  church  and  community  and 
famUy.  We  are  sure  he  inspired  others  In 
the  community  to  help  In  building  a  still 
better  Nowata  County. 


Memphis  Newman  Writes  His 
Congressman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
pertinent  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  employing  civilians  to  do  the  same 
work  alongside  military  personnel  is 
raised  by  Eldon  Roark.  who  writes  for 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Mr.  Roark 
posed  the  problem  In  a  letter  to  his  Con- 
gressman which  appeared  In  a  recent 
column.  I  Include  it  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  so  as  to  share  Mr.  Roark's 
thoughts  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  column  follows : 

Strolling:   Not  Side  bt  Side 
(By  Bldon  RoarK) 
(An    open    letter    to    Congressman    Dan 
Kuykendall.) 

Deae  Dan:  Some  time  ago  you  asked  us 
constituents  to  help  you  make  up  your  mind 
on  how  to  vote  on  certain  big  problems.  I 
don't  know  whether  our  answers  clariflwl 
your  thinking,  or  whether  we  only  confused 

you. 

Anyway.  I  am  aasumlng  that  you  stiU  want 
to  hear  from  us,  and  I'd  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  something  I  read  In  the  Press- 
Scimitar  the  other  day.  Mike  Miller.  Scrlpps- 
Howard  staff  writer  in  Washington,  was  re- 
porting on  Defense  Secretary  Robert  E.  Mc- 
Namara's  trip  to  Vietnam.  I  quote  the  iMt 
paragraph — 

"These  sources  said  McNamara  has  tied 
Westmoreland's  hands  in  Vietnam  by  Umlt- 
Ing  funds  available  to  hire  civilians  for  con- 
struction work  and  other  support  Jobs.  TUi 
has  forced  Westmoreland  to  do  the  work 
with  military  units,  sharply  limiting  the 
flexibility  of  his  combat  force." 

Dan.  I  think  that  the  hiring  of  civilians 
to  work  alongside  military  men  is  a  mistake, 
generally  speaking. 

During  World  War  H.  I  went  to  Alaska  as 
a  Strolling  reporter.  The  sensational  Alaska 
Highway  was  under  construction,  and  I  did  » 
series  of  columns  on  it.  Private  contractors 
were  biillding  the  road,  under  supervision  ol 
the  Army  Engineers.  So.  civilians  and  soldiers 
were  working  side  by  side. 

WeU,  Dan.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen 
a  more  dlsgrunUed  bunch  of  men  than  those 
soldiers.  They  were  stuck  up  in  that  Far 
North  wilderness,  in  clouds  of  dust,  fighting 
gnats  and  mosquitoes,  doing  work  that 
lacked  the  excitement  and  glory  of  war. 

But  the  thing  that  was  burning  them  up 
was  the  fact  that  civilians  doing  the  same 
work  they  were  doing— driving  trucks  fw 
instance— were  making  big  wages,  while  tney 
were  getting  the  pay  of  Army  privates,  cor- 
porals and  sergeants. 

Civilians  in  "war  work,"  you  know,  were 

exempt  from  the  draft.  

Another  thing:  The  contractors  were  wort- 
mg  on  "cost  plus"  contracts.  That  is  tflej 
were  paid  the  cost  of  the  work,  plus  a  big  r« 
for  their  services.  , 

So,  the  contractors  hired  the  best  clvU^ 
cooks  money  could  buy,  the  ^^^J"^^' 
market  afforded.  The  meals  served  In  ttw 
camps  were  feasts'.  Well,  as  they  pointed  miu 
they  had  to  keep  their  men  bappy.  i^'' 
were  civiUans.  They  could  quit  and  go  home 
if  they  dldnt  like  It 

The  soldiers?  WeU,  their  chow  was  r^ 
lar  old  Army  chow.  It  was  good  in  »«» 


camps,  bad  In  others — but  It  didn't  compare 
irith  the  construction  workers'  mess.  And. 
at  course,  soldiers  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  whole  setup  couldn't  quit. 

Various  kind*  of  inspectors  who  traveled 
the  road — both  Army  and  civilian — learned 
to  time  themselves  so  that  they'd  reach  a 
construction  camp  at  mealtime.  Instead  of 
an  Army  camp.  I  soon  got  wise,  too. 


National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many-splendored  projects  of  the 
Committee  for  an  Effective  Congress  is 
the  Democratic  study  group,  affection- 
ately called  DSG. 

And  judging  from  the  recent  news  ac- 
count of  William  Kling  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  we  can  see  why  It  is  "ef- 
fective"— it  maintains  a  campaign  kitty, 
special  privileges  and  "push." 

I  insert  the  column  from  the  July  16 
Chicago  Tribune  following  my  remarks: 
Taxpayer's  Foot  Dem  Unit's  Bn,Ls 
(By  William  Kling) 

Washington.  July  15. — Operating  In  ob- 
icure  Capitol  hill  quarters  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  Is  a  partisan  research  agency 
which  maintains  election-year  political  ac- 
ti(m  units  to  give  financial  support  to  liberal 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress. 

Called  the  Democratic  Study  group  (D. 
8.  O.].  two  of  Its  four  staff  workers  are 
listed  on  the  public  payrolls  of  three  differ- 
ent Democratic  congressmen.  Its  director. 
John  Thomas  Morgan,  is  paid  by  two  Demo- 
cratic House  members.  Morgan  said  salaries 
are  supplemented  with  D.  S.  O.  funds. 

Altho  D.S.O.'s  three-room  suite  on  the 
Mth  floor  of  the  Cannon  house  office  build- 
ing Is  larger  than  many  of  the  offices  of 
House  members,  the  group  is  cramp)ed  for 
•pace.  Piling  cabinets  and  shelves  flU  the 
suite,  and  boxes  filled  with  publications  and 
other  materials  overflow  into  the  corridor, 
where  they  are  stacked  along  a  wall  next  to  a 
^are  copying  machine. 

CANDIDATES  GET   $55,000 

Technically,  the  group's  1066  political  ac- 
tion unit,  the  D.S.Q.  Campaign  fund  oper- 
M«<1  from  Morgan's  home  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  &  Washington  suburb.  Morgan  said  it 
disbursed  about  $55,000  to  liberal  Democratic 
candidates  during  last  year's  congressional 
election  campaign. 

Morgan's  wife.  Rita,  served  as  the  fund's 
wcretary-treasurer.  Some  of  the  papers  on 
w«  fund  filed  with  the  House  clerk's  office. 
«•  required  by  law.  list  Morgan's  home  as  the 
Mdress  for  the  fund.  Others  list  523  Cannon 
building.  D.S.G.'s  address. 
^  1964,  when  D.S.O.'s  political  action  arm 
we  called  the  Democrats  for  Sound  Govern- 
ment also  using  the  D.S.O.  initials,  the  fund 
»M  headquartered  in  the  home  of  William 
^miup,  in  Kensington.  Md..  another  Wash- 

nl^°  .!"''"'■''  P^»»P8  was  at  that  time 
"^O.  director  but  since  has  gone  on  to  be- 
rame  head  of  research  and  publications  for 
"«  uemocratlc  naUonal  committee.  It  dls- 
"'Outed  nearly  $40,000  that  year. 

COMMITTEE   DRAITS  CODE 

tt^tSf  ?*'^'»«"  Of  Congress  think  the  ac- 

«  S«L«  *"*'**  ^°"P«  ^  "»«  15  SO   worthy 

™W«tigation   by   a   committee    now   en- 


gaged in  drafting  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
House. 

D.S.O.'s  two  telephone  Unes  are  on  the 
Capitol  switchboard. 

"Our  Job  is  to  push  the  Democratic  plat- 
form," Morgan  told  a  reporter,  who  first  had 
to  show  his  pass  for  the  House  press  gallery 
to  Identify  himself  after  Morgan  apparently 
suspicious  about  someone  who  would  lnqulr« 
about  DSG.,  couldn't  find  the  reporter's 
name  in  the  congressional  directory. 

Morgan  said  D.S.Q.  frequently  takes  stands 
on  legislation  pending  before  Congress.  Most 
of  the  bills  are  Johnson  administration 
measures,  altho  D.S.Q.  doee  prepare  material 
on  other  matters  at  the  request  of  members, 
he  said. 

HAS    ISO    MEMBERS 

DSG.  now  has  nearly  150  members,  all 
House  Democrats.  Morgan  said,  altho  it  had 
better  support  before  Republican  gains  in 
the  House  in  the  1966  elections.  Before  that, 
the  group  had  187  members.  Dues  are  $50  a 
year. 

Morgan  said  D.S.O.  waa  organized  infor- 
mally In  1957  and  became  a  solid  organiza- 
tion two  years  later.  It  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  congressional  elections  until  1954,  he 
said. 

Rep.  Jamee  G.  O'Hara  [D..  Mich.]  was 
chairman  of  the  1966  D.S.G.  campaign  com- 
mittee. He  Is  now  D.S.O.  chairman. 

Morgan  is  on  O'Hara's  congressional  staff 
payroll  for  $.361.37  a  month,  and  also  received 
$104.01  a  month  from  Rep.  William  L.  Daw- 
son [D..  111.],  according  to  records  of  the 
House  disbursing  office. 

TELL   OTHER   WORKERS 

Other  D  S.G.  staff  workers  who,  according 
to  the  records,  are  paid  by  congressmen,  are: 

1.  Mrs.  Theresa  M.  Oorum.  who  receives 
S318.34  a  month  from  Rep.  William  S.  Moore- 
head  (D.,  Pa.);  $241.43  a  month  from  Rep. 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D,  Ariz.];  and  $83.12  a 
month  from  Rep.  Richard  BolUng  [D..  Mo.), 
all  members  of  the  1966  D.S.O.  campaign 
committee. 

2.  Miss  Patricia  A.  Krause.  who  gets 
$295.91    a   month    fron;   Rep.   Chet  Hollfleld 

(D.,  Cal.),  a  1966  campaign  committee  mem- 
ber; $147.97  a  month  from  Rep.  Lloyd  Meeds 

ID..  Wash.);  and  $104.01  a  month  from  Rep. 
William  D.  Hathaway  [D..  Me.]. 

3.  Mrs.  Patricia  K.  Mitchell,  who  Is  paid 
$104  01  by  Rep.  Jamee  J.  Howard  [D.,  N.J.). 

Morgan  defended  D.S.G.'s  work,  calling  the 
group  "a  counterpart  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference." which  has  no  political  action  arm. 

Ab  the  reporter  was  leaving,  he  noticed 
a  volunteer  worker  addressing  envelopes 
franked  for  free  postage  In  the  United  States 
malls  by  O'Hara.  On  a  nearby  table  was  a 
stack  of  addressed  envelopes  franked  by  Rep. 
FYank  Thompson  Jr.  [D..  N.J.]. 

Questioned  about  whether  D.S.Q.  used  the 
frank  for  Its  mailings,  Morgan  said:  "If  it's 
going  into  the  malls,  we  put  a  stamp  on  it, 
but  this  Is  house  [  inside  ]  mall." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  envelope  pile.  The 
top  one  was  rubber-stamped  "first  class 
mail." 


cal  friend  of  mine  since  1940.  His  many 
associations  with  me  and  other  Illinois 
Democrats  have  always  been  of  a  high 
and  remarkable  quality.  I  speak  for  my- 
self, and  I  am  sure  Ralph's  other  Illinois 
friends,  when  I  say  thanks  for  many  jobs 
well  done.  I  can  only  wish  him  the  best 
in  amy  future  endeavor. 


Ralph  R.  Roberts 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  associate  my  remarks  with 
those  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Barratt  O'Hara,  on  Wednesday, 
July  19,  1967,  regarding  our  mutual 
friend,  Ralph  R.  Roberts. 

Ralph  has  been  a  personal  and  pollU- 


Headttart  Gives  Yoongsters  a  Boost 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  extremely  successful  Headstart 
program  that  Is  underway  In  Monroe 
County,  Mich.  In  this  coimty.  as 
throughout  the  Nation.  Operation  Head- 
start  brings  to  small  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out  of  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty. It  prepares  them  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  school  and  the  future. 

Monroe  County  is  fortunate  Indeed  to 
have  the  services  of  many  talented  and 
dedicated  educators  in  Its  Headstart  pro- 
gram. The  staff,  headed  by  James  Steed, 
has  developed  a  most  successful  and 
interesting  program  for  the  youngsters. 
Their  program  has  been  described  in 
full  in  the  July  19  Monroe  Evening  News, 
of  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  that  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
Headstabt  Gives  Youngsters  a  Boost 
Some  390  pre-school  children  aged  4  to  5 
are  participating  in  this  summer's  Project 
Head  Start  program  in  Monroe  County.  The 
program  started  June  19  and  will  conclude 
Aug.  4. 

Project  Head  Start  U  a  division  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

James  Steed,  director  of  the  local  program, 
said  a  quality  Head  Start  project  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  children  with  their  upcom- 
ing school  experiences  and  provides  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  program  to  help  both  the  child  and 
his  family.  There  must  be  the  widest  possible 
opportunities  for  parents  to  participate  in 
program  decisions  and  operations  and  them- 
selves be  beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

A  comprehensive  range  of  services  which 
are  critical  to  the  child's  development 
including  medical  and  dental  care,  social 
services,  nutritional  support  and  a  well-de- 
signed program  of  dally  activities  Intended 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

A  true  community  project  involving  co- 
operation among  the  professional  and  non- 
professional staffs,  parents  of  the  children, 
government  agencies  and  all  citizens  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  volunteer  their  time 
and  skills. 

There  are  25  teachers  and  25  teacher  aides 
working  in  11  schools  or  cent-ers  in  the  coun- 
ty. The  Head  Start  office  is  at  105  E.  Front 
St..  Monroe,  the  location  of  the  Monroe 
County  office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of 
which  Mrs.  Etevid  (Irene)  Plnck  is  director. 
Richard  Oarveth  is  head  teacher  of  the 
Monroe  Public  Schools  program  with  centers 
in  Boyd,  Lincoln  and  Orchard  Schools. 

John  McClendon  is  head  teacher  in  the 
Custer  program  with  a  center  in  Custer  Ele- 
mentary school  and  another  in  Mason  Oon- 
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Se  Jeffewon  SchooU  program  !•  I>Miai» 
SSiTB  CUMM  •«>  conducted  in  Jeflewon  and 
M^^S^unitr  achoolB  under  bl-  maper- 

'"^^d  Labun  1- h«ul  t«cher  of  ih^  Ojm- 

d^^STpubUc   and   Sumnvertleld   Scbool. 

^^cfa^rrr^  Bedford  PuWlc  and  WUte- 
ford  Agricultural  8c1k»1b  D''^'^,*!?,?^- 
ducted  at  Whlterord  wbere  Wayne  Faik  \b 

'''^^l^  S.  MUes  U  in  charge  of  «>clal 
aervioes  and  Karl  Purr  la  psyhcologlst 

Syear.  tbe  Monroe  County  Project  Head 
Bt^lWam  budget  la  set  at  •86.403  of 
which  liee.oas  la  provided  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  H7.370  by  local  funds. 

Mr.  Steed  said  the  federal  share  la  caah  but 
the  local  amount  la.  Instead.  In  the  form  of 
^  of  <iaMroom8.  achool  buses,  playgrounds, 
oaf  eteriaa.  gymnaslmns,  and  audlo-vlau&l  aids 
equipment  o<  tiie  yarlous  local  achool  ^- 
trtcta  made  available  to  tt»e  prograin.  Ex- 
penses for  using  ttie  faculties  and  «U  ^- 
^Minel  employed  axe  paid  out  of  the  cash 
allotmuenit.  however. 

ItwtLB  pointed  out  that  the  Monroe  Ctounty 
Health  Department  and  the  Mlchlg^  De- 
partment of  Health  provide  many  aervlcea— 
luch  as  immunization  of  chUdren.  nutri- 
tional instruction  for  parents  and  llrat-ald 
Instruction  for  parents — at  no  cost. 

Paxenrt  meetings  are  held  on  a  frequent 
basis  at  the  varloua  centers  where  P^ents 
gather  Information  to  help  their  children 
^e  use  of  the  knowledge  they've  gained 
from  the  program.  *„,„,« 

Claasea  are  In  session  from  9  a.m.  to  1  P.m. 
each  weekday.  A  typical  day  for  the  children 
Includes  a  discussion  period  at  the  opening 
fouowed  by  a  planned  activity  wch  "  m«^- 
ing  smail  projeota  or  teUlng  atorles,  playing 
wUh  toys  or  puzzles  In  the  classrown,  a 
anack  period,  activity  at  the  book  center, 
outside  supervised  play  on  the  playground 
(movies  or  film  stripe  Indoors  on  rainy  days) . 
rest  time.  acUvlty  In  the  music  comer, 
lunch  time  and  work  with  clay  or  color  books 
or  listening  to  records  whUe  waiting  for  the 
school  bus  to  take  them  home. 

In  addmon,  aeveral  field  tripe  are  in- 
cluded, involving  trips  to  community  Ubra- 
rles.  farms,  Are  stations  and  stores  and  pic- 
nics at  parks. 

Baltimore,  Md^  Soldier  KUled  by  Mine  in 
Yietnam 


Prtrate  Peay  was  a  member  of  the  »7th 
Artillery  Group.  o»>ww,i 

A  1964  graduate  of  Dunbar  ^gh  Sc^^ 
Private  Peay  ims  a  member  ot  tbe  high 
■chooi -8  football  team. 

He  was  employed  by  the  Bethlehem  6»eri 
CJompany  before  entering  the  Army  in  iwoa. 

Be^e*  hi.  parents.  Private  Peay.  Is  i|ur- 
Tlved  by  hie  wife.  Carolyn  Jones  Peay,  a  eon. 
Guy  D.  Peay;  and  a  brother.  WUUe  G.  Peay. 
all  of  Baltimore. 


Have  W«  Forgotten  Tihombe? 


we  achieved  any  assurance  of  fair  treatment 
for  Mr  TBhombe  It  la  not  apparent.  On  the 
contrary,  there  k  every  Indication  that 
Mobutu  [who  selaed  control  of  the  govern- 
ment  Ulegally  himself]  Intends  to  see  that 
Mr.  TBhombe  Is  executed. 

Our  bargaining  position  la  weak  In  Algeria, 
at  the  moment,  because  of  the  Impression 
r which  Algeria  helped  to  foster!  that  we 
aided  Israel  in  the  recent  war.  But  with  all 
the  help  we  have  given  and  are  giving  to 
President  Mobutu  In  the  Congo,  we  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  Mr. 
T^ombe.  The  time  la  getting  short  if  t 
political  lynching  la  to  be  averted. 
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EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pvt  fx)Uglas  F.  Peay,  a  20-year-old  sol- 
dier from  Baltimore,  was  killed  by  a  mine 
explosion  In  Vietnam  recently.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  young  inan. 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Including 
the  foUowing  article  in  the  Record  : 

PvT.  Douglas  P.  Peay 

A  Baltimore  servicemen  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam was  killed  Tuesday  when  a  bolt  of  Ugh t- 
nine  detonated  a  mine  near  where  he  was 
standing,  the  Department  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday,  ort   ^„ 

Dead  Is  Army  Pvt.  Douglas  F.  Peay,  20,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mn.  WUUe  Peay.  Hi  1  Bast  Twen- 
tieth street. 

Defense  officials  sad  P^l'*^  ^^^^y  J^ 
killed  while  checking  a  grass  cutting  detail 
near  hia  command's  perimeter  defense 
position. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARd'j.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  wrote  to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  asking  them  to  use  their 
leverage  with  the  Government  of  J"^ 
Congo  to  obtain  freedom  for  former  Pre- 
mier Moise  Tshombe.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une in  a  very  timely  and  thoroughly 
logical  fashion  in  its  July  26  edition,  re- 
viewed the  situation  in  that  country  and 
properly  calls  upon  the  United  States 
to  use  its  influence  on  behalf  of  Tshombe. 
The  article  follows: 

Have  We  Forgotten  Tshombe? 
Moise  Tshombe  appears  to  have  lost  bis 
battle  to  avoid  extradlctlon  from  Algeria  to 
the  Congo,  where  his  political  enemies  have 
sentenced  him  In  absentia  to  death  for 
"treason."  The  former  Congolese  premier  lost 
his  appeal  for  freedom  In  a  secret  hearing 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  lawyer,  desp^e  his 
having  been  kidnaped,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  treaty  of  extradition— or  even  of 
diplomatic  relatlons-between  the  Congo  and 
Algeria  and  despite  International  usage 
which  denies  extradition  anyway  In  cases 
where  the  alleged  crime  is  political 

In  retrospect,  It  Is  obvious  that  Mr. 
Tshombe-s  battle  was  lost  the  moment  his 
hijacked  plane  landed  In  Algiers  and  deliv- 
ered him  to  a  government  which  has  never 
had  anything  but  hatred  for  h!m^ 

Indirectly,  at  least,  the  United  States 
bears  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
Mr  Tshombe-s  troubles.  We  dignified  the 
opposition  to  him  years  ago  by  Joining  a 
united  Nations  vendetta  to  dislodge  his 
secessionist  government  In  K.itanga.  We  thus 
indorsed  the  myth  that  he  is  an  Imp^'f  l«* 
-stooge,"  whereas  In  fact  he  is  an  educated 
and  successful  business  man  In  his  own  right 
and  favors  friendly  relations  with  the  west 
because  he  knows  that  the  Congo  s  own 
economic  welfare  depends  on  cooPC'"a"°n. 

Later,  when  the  Congo  turned  to  him  as 
premier  and  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  east, 
he  allowed  our  government  to  send  a  rescue 
force"  to  the  interior  ahead  of  his  own  troops. 
We  thus  strengthened  his  image  as  an  im- 
oerlalist  stooge.  ,  . 

Therefore,  there  are  moral  as  well  as  sound 
economic    reasons    for    us    to    see    that    Mr 
Tshombe   gets   a   fair   deal.   Yet.   Instead   of 
doing  this,  we  intervened  for  no  Justifiable 
reason    at    all    to    help    President    Mobutu  s 
regime  put  down  a  rebelUon  which  broke  out 
after  Tshombe  was  kidnaped,  presumably  In 
his  behalf.  The  Johnson  administration  of- 
fered first  one  excuse  for  doing  so   and  then 
another.  The   final   one   seemed   to  be  that 
the  rebellion  was  carried  out  by     foreign 
agents;   whereas.  In  fact,  the  rebellion  was 
l«i  by  white  mercenaries  from  the  Congo  s 
own    army.    In    association    with    Congolese 

^'u^ta  th«  course  of  thU  senseless  venture 


Increase  in  Doctors'  Fees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  kichigaM' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 
Mr  DINGEIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising 
cost3  of  medical  assistance  were  dis- 
cussed by  Leo  Perils,  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Community  Services  Activities 
Department,  in  a  recent  Interview  on  the 
Mutual  Broadcastliig  System. 

Speaking  on  the  AFL-CIO  public  serv- 
ice radio  program.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence Mr  Perils  called  attention  to  the 
way 'in   which   doctors'   fees   have  in- 

I  feel  cerUln  all  of  us  would  like  to 
consider  Mr.  Perils"  statements,  which 

follow : 

Labor   News   Conference 

Plannery:  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  ediUon  of  Labor  >-ews  Con- 
ference.  a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFl^CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
Ince  bVlnra  together  leading  AFVCIO  repre- 
senLuves"  and  ranking  members  of  the  pr^^ 
Todav-B  Kuest  Is  Leo  PerUs.  director  of  the 
AFlJciO-s  Department  of  CommauiTy  Serv- 
ices Activities.  , 

Several   weeks   ago.   more   than  500  loca 
reoresentatives  from  aU  over  the  nallon-as 
wJirro^ervers  from  public  and  voluntary 
health    and    welfare    agencies-met   In  New 
Tork    City    to    discuss    community    healtS 
nroblems  and  formulate  plans  to  he'.p  over- 
SSe  t^em  Here  to  question  Mr.  Porlis  abou 
^^t    12th    annual    National    Conrerence  on 
community   Services,   what  developed  toer. 
and   what   results   can   be   expected  to  come 
trom  the  meetings,  are  Alan  Adan-.s^  Vra^ 
ington    correspondent    for    Bt.^mess   ^^ 
magazine,  and  Harry  Conn,  eU.wr  of  Pr« 
Associates.    Incorporated.    Your    moderator, 

»17d''nol\^r.^Conn,    I   believe   you  Have 

"^iSTe^X'n^r.ery.  Mr  Peril,  nij 
Community  Services  Conferences  over  m 
years  have  been  concerned  with  a  n"^"; 
of  areas  of  Interest.  Accord  ng  to  Mr  F>^ 
nery-s  introduction,  your  P'-l'"=>'-y/^*"l,^ 
year  was  community  health  pro'"«J^,^'. 
you  give  us  a  little  insight  into  this  vwr' 
conference  and  how  it  dealt  with  these  prob- 

'"P^Lis:    well,   this   years   conference,  »■ 
conn,  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  improve 
ment  of  community  health  s"v.ces^Our  (L 
cusslons  revolved  around  ^^'f  '.^^."L'^,^ 
habllltatlon.  alcoholism    menta    I'l"^'?;  ^ 
cmation  programs  and  things  of^^a^  k^°^ 
The  conference  Itself  was  a  i^^^"^ 
brought  around  the  conference  t^bles^a^^ 
gates  who  are  concerned  with  '■"f*  ° 
problems  at  the  community  level  on  a  ye« 
round  basis. 


Adams:  Mr.  Perils,  these  are  familiar  prob- 
lems to  aU  of  us  and  to  aU  the  peopl*.  Why 
does  labor  liave  a  particular  interest  In 
them?  What  Is  labor's  particular  role  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  some  of  Uiese  problemsT 

Peelis:  WeU,  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  first  place, 
of  course,  as  we  all  know,  health  la  indivisi- 
ble. We  are  citizens  of  our  oommunltlee  and 
what  affects  the  community  affects  iab<»'. 
We  are  concerned  with  the  health  of  our 
people  and  with  the  total  health  of  the  whole 
community. 

Many  of  our  people  suffer  from  mental  ill- 
ness. 

Many  of  our  people  suffer  from  alcohol- 
ism. 

Many  of  oiw  people  need  rehabilitation 
services,  as  do  all  other  citizens.  So,  our  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  help  develop  the  kind  of 
community  facilities  and  resources  that  will 
do  a  more  effective  Job  in  meeting  the  par- 
ticular health  needs  of  all  the  people,  In- 
cluding, of  course,  our  own  members. 

Adams:  WeU.  Is  this — in  trying  to  achieve 
this— is  this  a  legislative  program?  Do  you 
work  through  federal  and  state  and  local 
governments? 

Perlis:  Well.  It's  a  program  which  takes 
Into  consideration  the  need  for  all  levels  of 
activities.  It  Includes,  of  course,  political  ac- 
tion in  some  areas — legislative  action — both 
federal  and  state — social  action  and  educa- 
tion. Our  particular  Interest  In  community 
services  is  largely  social  action,  community 
organization  and  education. 

When  it  comes  to  legislation,  we  refer  to 
the  proper  channels  within  the  AFL-CIO. 

Conn  :  Mr.  Perils,  can  we  get  down  to  some 
specifics?  Doctors'  fees  are  a  real  problem 
today.  I  understand  that  In  the  last  year, 
doctors'  fees  went  up  at  a  far  faster  rate 
than  probably  ever  before,  at  least.  In  recent 
lilstory.  How  would  the  community  services 
program  try  to  deal  with  this  particular 
problem? 

Pkrlis:  We  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  with  the  business  ethics  of  the  orga- 
nized medical  profession.  Doctors'  fees  have 
gone  up  unconscionably,  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  educate  both  our  people  and  the 
physicians  to  the  fact  that  these  fees  are 
exorbitant.  The  only  way,  It  seems  to  us,  that 
they  can  be  solved  in  the  long  run.  is  through 
prepaid  group  practice  medicine. 

Perhaps,  in  the  long  nm,  the  problem  of 
medical  care  can  be  solved  through  a  national 
Iwalth  insurance  program.  But  Individual 
<loctor»  and  organized  people  need  to  take 
into  consideration  that  they  are  not  In  busi- 
ness—that they  are  out  to  practice  medi- 
cine—and tliat  they  ought  to  live  up  to  their 
own  ethical  standards. 

Conn:  Mr.  Perils.  I  know  that  the  commu- 
nity gervlcea  program  and  unions  themselves 
•cross  the  country  have  frequently  met  with 
jo«l  medical  socletlea  on  this  problem  of 
«•«.  on  control — quality  control — on  broad 
guidance  and  cooperation  with  the  medical 
profession.  What  has  been  the  general  result 
or  these  meetings? 

Peblis:  Well,  many  of  our  people  across  the 
country.  Mr.  Conn,  have  had  meetings  with 
the  state  and  county  medical  societies  on  any 
number  of  problems. 

For  example,  let's  go  back  some  years  to  the 
aaik  and  Sabm  vaccines.  In  many  areas  we 
nave  had  opposition  from  the  state  and 
county  medical  societies  to  mass  vaccination 
programs. 

ft^NERT:  Could  you  go  Into  which  is 
=*i«  vaccine  and  the  other  vaccine,  and  what 
these  are  for? 

Pnus:  WeU,  the  Salk  vaccine.  Mr.  Plan- 
ne^.  ta  the  non-live  vims  anU-poUo  vaccine, 
»M  administered  by  Innoculatlon.  The  Sabln 
vaccine  is  the  oral,  live  virus  vaccine. 
antT*  ^^  vaccine,  of  course,  was  the  flist 
H^u??o  vaccine  approved  by  the  Public 
awiia  Service  and  the  March  of  Dimes.  The 
MWn  vaccine  was   approved   several    year. 

n»ii^'  ^  attempting  to  develop  mass  vacd- 
■""on  programs,  we  found  a  great  deal  o* 
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oppoeltion  on  the  part  of  both  state  and 
county  medical  socletlee.  It  so  happened  that 
over  the  years,  the  Individual  physicians  who 
are  members  <a  theae  societies  charged  a  lot 
of  money  for  these  shots. 

However,  in  some  areas  we  found  many 
physicians  who.  on  their  own,  were  willing 
to  become  part  c*  commtinlty-wtde  effcuia 
along  these  lines.  So,  It  Is  not  possible,  to  say 
that  aU  physicians  follow  the  same  path. 
There  are  many  Individual  doctors  who.  on 
their  own,  will  Join  our  community  forces  in 
order  to  do  the  right  Job. 

Conn:  Can  you  point  to  some  speciflc  In- 
stances of  success  in  negotiations  with  local 
medical  societies?  I  know  that  there  are 
many  individual  doctors  who  frequently  co- 
operate, but,  have  you  had  success  with  local 
societies? 

Peklis:  Very  few.  Mr.  Conn.  The  only  one 
I  can  point  to  offhand — that  I  can  remem- 
ber— was  some  years  back,  in  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona.  It  had  to  do  with  anti-polio 
vaccine.  The  county  medical  society  there 
did  eventually  Join  with  the  AFL-CIO  central 
labor  body's  community  services  committee 
in  doing  this  kind  of  a  Job  on  a  community- 
wide  basis.  There  have  been  others  since  that 
time.  Other  county  medical  societies,  of 
course,  have  done  this  Job  on  their  own  and 
in  connection  with  boards  of  education.  But 
In  the  early  days.  It  was  a  pretty  rough  Job. 

Adams:  Mr.  Perlis,  what  would  you  de- 
scribe as  your  eventual  goal  in  trying  to  han- 
dle the  problems  or  health?  Would  you  con- 
sider that  medical  service  should  be  nation- 
alized? Should  there  be  conmnunity  centers 
set  up  to  handle  health  problems  and  health 
services,  rather  than  Individual  doctors? 

F*ERLis:  Well.  Mr.  Adams,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  engaged  on  a  volimtary  basis  over 
the  years  in  seeing  that  medical  services  are 
brought  to  the  people  are  convinced  that 
under  the  present  system,  voluntary  medical 
care  simply  does  not  really  work.  I  don't 
think  It's  a  question  of  eliminating  the  In- 
dividual doctor.  Tou  can  never  eliminate,  nor 
do  we  want  to  eliminate,  the  individual  doc- 
tor, because  without  the  individual  doctor, 
there  can  be  no  good  medical  practice. 

What  we  do  want  Is  a  kind  of  procedure — 
the  kind  of  system — where  the  Individual 
physician  can  provide  quality  medical  care 
at  reasonable  costs  on  a  comprehensive 
basis.  The  only  way.  It  seems  to  me,  Is 
through  a  national  heEJth  Insurance  pro- 
gram—through prepaid  group  practice 
medicine. 

Adams:  You  mean,  under  those  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  no  private  fee  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  doctor?  It  wovUd 
be  paid  through  medical  insurance? 

Perlis:  That's  right — except  that  under 
our  system,  any  physician  who  wants  to  pro- 
vide private  care  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  can  stm 
do  it,  even  though  we  may  eventually  have  a 
national  health  Insurance  system. 

Plannery:  Mr.  Perlis,  supposing  we  come 
to  one  of  the  subjects  you  took  up  In  your 
conference — alcoholism,  for  Instance.  What 
did  you  find  out  about  alcoholism?  Was  there 
anything  new?  How  did  you  handle  this  sore 
of  thing,  anyway?  Did  you  have  an  expert  talk 
on  it? 

Perlis:  Yes,  we  had  a  number  of  experts. 
Mr.  Plannery.  We  had  the  head  of  the  alco- 
holism unit  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Dr.  Jack  H.  Mendelson.  We  also  liad  a  repre- 
sentauve  from  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism.  We  had  10  workshops  on 
alcoholism,  with  an  exp>ert  in  each.  We 
found  out,  of  course,  as  we  have  always 
known,  that  alcoholism  Is  one  of  the  major 
diseases  in  this  country — perhaps  fourth  or 
fifth  on  the  list,  after  mental  Illness,  cancer 
and  heart. 

We  also  found  out  that  while  there  Is 
some  knowledge  as  to  why  people  become 
alcoholics,  there  Is  very  Uttle  knowledge  on 
how  to  cure  them — If  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  a  cure.  Professional  people  believe  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  cure  at  this 


moment.  People  who  are  alcoholics  can  be 
arrested. 

But,  we  In  the  labor  movement  and  In 
Industry  must  realize  that  tber«  ai«  any 
number  of  people  in  our  plants  and  in  our 
unions  who  are  alcohoUcs — who  use  alcohol, 
perhaps  as  a  means  of  escape,  and  that  It  is 
up  to  us  to  detect  the  alcoholic's  problem 
and  refer  him  to  the  proper  agency  for  a  pos- 
sible arrest  of  his  disease. 

We  have  done  this  In  any  number  of  cases. 
The  way  to  do  it — the  way  to  be  more  help- 
ful—is to  have  the  kind  of  facilitiee  In  our 
communities,  whether  they  be  AA's 
Flannert  :  Alcoholics  Anonymous? 
Perlis:  Alcoholics  Anonymous — or  clin- 
ics, or  local  committees  on  alcoholism.  And 
also,  within  the  planu.  imlon-management 
conunlttees  that  are  ouuide  the  controver- 
sial arena  of  collective  bargaining  can  help 
the  individual  alcoholic  rehabilitate  him- 
self, so  that  he  again  becomes  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  and  a  useful  worker  In  the 
plant. 

Conn:  Mr.  Perlis.  did  the  conference 
go  at  all  into  the  problem  of  preventive  medi- 
cine? I'm  thinking  partlciUarly  of  the  mul- 
tiple screening  which  some  imlona  have 
worked  out  with  management.  In  which  they 
use  the  very  latest  electronic  and  technical 
science  for  massive  medical  examinations, 
with  an  eye  to  preventive  medicine. 

Perlis:  Yes.  we  did  go  Into  some  of  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  years  ago.  we  pro- 
p>oeed  multiphasic  screening  to  our  unions. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  problem,  however 
ooimected  with  it  We  can  go  through  the 
assembly  line  to  find  out  If  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  our  hearing,  our  eyesight,  our 
heart  and  so  forth,  but  unless  there  are  facil- 
ities in  the  communities  to  take  care  of  these 
things  at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  we  are  still 
in  trouble. 

We  have  had  throughout  this  country,  a 
nimiber  of  multiphasic  organizations.  For 
example,  some  of  the  medical  care  centers  of 
the  trade  union  movement,  in  a  sense,  are 
screening  organizations.  But  screening  alone 
doesn't  mean  much,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Adams:  Mr.  Perlis,  while  this  conference 
dealt  with  community  health  servloee,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  APL-CIO"*  Community 
Services  Department  deals  with  many  broad 
subjects.  Could  you  give  tu  an  idea  of  what 
other  areas  you  are  working  In,  and  how  long 
the  labor  movement  has  been  Involved  in 
such  a  program? 

Perlis:  Well,  Mr.  Adams,  let  me  answer  the 
second  part  of  the  question  first. 

The  labor  movement  has  been  Involved 
In  this  sort  of  thing  for  many  yeare— ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. However.  In  a  mcwe  organized  fashion, 
the  community  services  aspects  of  the  lalxjr 
movement  are  Just  26  yeare  old  this  year 
dating  from  the  time  when,  late  In  1941  and 
the  early  part  of  1942.  the  former  CIO 
formed  the  National  CIO  War  Relief  Com- 
mittee and  the  AP  of  L  had  a  Labor  League 
for  Human  Rights. 

I  don't  want  to  go  into  a  long  history  of 
these  two  organizations  and  their  objectives 
but  by  and  large,  these  two  organizations 
when  actually  merged,  became,  in  a  sense! 
the  present  Community  Services  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  In  1942,  both  organiza- 
tions—the AF  of  L  and  the  CIO  organiza- 
tions—Joined  in  a  pact  with  United  Commu- 
nity Funds  and  Councils  of  America.  At  that 
time  It  was  called  Conamunlty  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America.  The  first  labor  staff 
representative  with  a  United  Fund  or  a  Com- 
munity Chest  was  appointed  In  1942,  25  years 
ago.  In  Buffalo,  New  York.  I  believe. 

Adams:  Was  this.  In  a  sense,  primarily  to 
help  In  fund  raising? 

Perlis;  This  was,  in  a  sense,  to  help  in 
fund  raising,  but  also,  to  develop  labor  par- 
ticipation m  community  health  and  also 
welfare  affairs.  In  a  sense.  It  was  a' statement 
on  the  part  of  the  labor  movement  that  we 
are  not  gcrtng  to  do  It  alone — on  our  own— 
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that  we  «•  part  and  parort  of  tt*  tc^eom. 
munlty— tiiat  we  ai»  dUaena  first,  and  tbat 
w^M  *a  joto  wltH  Otter  cltton.  to 
J^tSbirt  aidnwrt  effecUTa  Job  po- 
■Ible  foe  the  totei  oommuiUty. 

Thla.  in  a  awM.  la  a  dipartun^  to  many 
waTOTfoc  tha  Amarlcaa  latoor  morement 
JreS"  otaier  labor  movementa.  And.  o^er  tte 
S^a5  years,  wa  UftTe  beconM.  more  and 
^"^  totSSid  to  tlu.  total  fabric  o<  ccm- 

'"^^:"5^.  Peril.,  one  new  program  I  Ima- 
gine you  are  familiar  with  Intrigues  me.  but 
Id  like  to  bear  your  explanation  o<  1*- That 
li  the  payohologlcal  aid  for  taxi  drt'f"  **^- 
torpuSe^w  ^  New  York  City.  What  la  thla 

*"l^V  Mr.  conn.  I  dont  know  much 
about  thla  program.  I  think  we  aU  need  some 

°'JS^^-%  want  to  pursue  something  for 
lust  a  minute.  For  25  years  the  labor  move- 
^i^nt  hae  been  gotog  to  this  dlre^n  .^  oo- 
ordlnattog  with  other  groups.  What  other 
^u^  d^  labor  work  with  In  community 

'"^S:  Wen.  we  work  with  all  grouj^. 
We^ort  with  the  Family  Welfare  Associa- 
tton.  we  work  with  child  welfare  grou,^. 
with  the  Bed  Cross,  with  United  Funds  wlUi 

rehabilitation  agen^*^'  ^^5.  P^^"i=  S^cA^" 
vate  aerencles  of  all  kinds— YMCA  s.  YWCA-s, 
fflrt  ^outa.  Boy  scouts.  Camp  Fire  Glrls^ 
J^y  others.  And.  of  «>"™*,'^t ^^^^^J^ 
publicans  and  Democr^,  black  andwWte 
aU  falthB.  and  so  forth,  because  we  teel  «^* 
Tcommuklty.  If  If  s  going  to  mean  f^y^^e 
at  all.  must  really  be  a  community  of  all  the 
^ple  and  represent  the  total  fo°^^/^ 
^Uie  pe<^le-and  be  responsive  tf  «^1  «^« 
^pTe'B^^.  SO.  in  the  community  s^- 
1«6  program,   we   extend   our   concern   Md 
o^  KSTio  everybody  who  lives  to  the 

""^^  well,  how  big  a  group  Is  this,  from 
labor's  potot  of  participation?  Do  you  have 
h^x^dn^^^  nnl^  members,  or  thousands 

°°p;^:'^l!'we  have  I  would  say.  at  this 
potot.  about  75.000  AFL-CIO  members  s^ 
tog  on  the  boards  and  committees  of  Iowa 
^Lmunlty    health    and    welfare    agencies. 
^S^^  approximately  170  f^l-tp=«  «^: 
Smlty     -e^cea     people     throughout     the 
^un^try    Many    international    xmlona   have 
^^^ty  se^lces  departmenU^  number 
of  state  organlzatlonfr-«tate  A^^-CIO  bod 
les— have    community    services    people.     A 
number  of  totematlonal  ^^°^«  ,^*'«^"°.^: 
datory    constitutional    community    services 
committees  in  their  local  unions 
This  la  growing  and  developing. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  community  services 
is  gotog  to  be  the  future  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, to  this  way:   that  the  future  of  the 
labor  movement.  Mr.  Adams,  lies  to  the  com- 
plete   Identification    with    the    health    and 
welfare  of  the  total  community. 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  labor  move- 
ment Is  not  Just  a  trade  union.  It  Is  aiso  a 
community  organization.  And  as  a  com- 
m^nlty  o^nl^tlon.  It  must  be  concerned 
wl"h  the  total  health  and  welfare  of  all 
citizens  to  the  community. 

Conn-  Mr.  Perils,  under  the  community 
services  programs,  local  union  members  have 
been  trained  In  the  various  phases  of  deal- 
InK  with  problems  that  arise  for  the  mem- 
bers or  maybe  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  the 
number  of  local  union  people  who  are  active 
to  this  particular  work? 

Pebus:  Only  rought  estimates,  Mr.  Conn. 
There  are  really  no  statlsUcs  on  It. 

We  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
trained  union  counsellors— people  who  are 
^nc^ed  with  helping  "^el'if  "°^^;^^\" 
obtain  health  «id  welfare  services.  We  have 
anrnumber  al  tratoed  consumer  counsel- 

°We  have  done  some  pre-retirement  trato- 
tog. 


We  have  thousands  upon  thousands  ct 
TOlunteers.  ^  ^_   ^ 

One-third  of  an  the  ^^<»^J^^^_J^ 
Bed  Cross,  for  example,  comes  from  AFL-uiu 

°'"^*^'  area  of  fund  ndslng.  thousancls 
upon  thousands  of  APL-CIO  members  are 
.^ve  to  the  local  plants  a^dj«»l  ?^^ 
relslng  funds  for  UnltM  l-^tods  and  OMa- 
Sunlty  Chests,  and  health  and  welfare 
aerencles  generally. 

So  It  ^  very  difficult  to  ten  how  many 
thousands  of  people  are  Involved.  In  a  sense, 
every  APT,-CIO  member  Is  a  volunteer. 

Plannebt:  would  you  say.  Mr.  Perils,  that 
every  one  of  the  Community  Chest  setups 
has  been  now  Integrated-that  Ubor  Is  tote- 
grated  with  them?  You  talked  to  the  begto- 
nlng  about  the  man  In  Buffalo. 

pIrlis:  Oh.  yes.  I  would  «iy  "o-  When  I 
made  reference  to  Buffalo  I  was  linking 
only  to  terms  of  full-time  labor  staff.  There 
are  now  full-time  labor  staffs  1^  »*'°»^*  ^°^ 
comunltles  around  the  country  Now  there 
are  many  others,  of  course,  that  don  t  have 
f^U-Tlme^  labo.  staffs.  But  they  do  have 
labor  people  on  the  boards,  committees  and 

*°The  newest  full-time  labor  staff  person  was 
appointed  with  the  umted  r^^<ij^^  ^^^ 
Oklahoma,  about  two  weeks  ago.  This  twng 
has  grown,  Juat  in  the  past  few  months.  A 
full-time  labor  staff  has  been  appointed  to 
Sacramento,  California;  to  Jacksonville 
Florida;     to    Tulsa.    Oklahoma    and    other 

^^Ad!m3:  This  would  seem  *?  be  a  ve^ 
costly  process  or  program  for  the  AfVf  ^■ 
What  does  the  labor  movement  get  to  re- 
turn. In  effect,  from  such  a  program? 

PERLis:  Well,  the  labor  movement  gets  sev- 
eral things  In  return. 

In  the  first  place,  we  get  service  for  our 
members  as  citizens. 

Number  two.  we  get  the  feeling  that  we 
are  also  helptog  the  Y""^,^^^^^; 
come  a  much  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

'in  the  third  place,  I  ^"e'/;  >^*i;r*  ^O 
also  putting  the  best  face  of  the  A^L-^^IO 
forward-ln  other  words.  It  Is  the  by-product. 
It  is  sound  community  relations  for  the  en- 
tire AFI^-CIO.  The  whole  point  of  view  and 
philosophy  of  the  ATL-CIO  can  be  seen  much 

^^^^tby:  Mr  Perils,  have  you.  at  this 
time  any  Idea  about  the  next  subject  to  be 
taken  up,  or  Is  It  too  early  for  that? 

PERLis:  I  think  It  Is  too  early.  This  Is 
something  that  AFL-CIO  jf^si'^.f  *  ^^^f^ 
Meany  and  the  Executive  Council  will  have 
to  approve.  We  dont  know  yet  what  the  next 
subject  Is  going  to  be. 

Flannkrt:  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Todays 
guest  on  Labor  News  Conference  was  Leo 
PerUs  director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Services  Activities.  Rep- 
resenting the  press  were  Harry  Conn  editor 
of  Press  Associates,  Incorporated,  and  Aiaji 
Adams.  Washington  correspondent  for  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine.  This  Is  yor  '^o<lerator. 
Harry  W.  Plannery.  tovitlng  you  to  listen 
ag^  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  U 
Tpubllc  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO 
produced  in  cooperation  with  Uie  Mutual 
Radio  Network. 


matlc  rlae  In  the  Nation's  crime  rate.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Nation's  crime  rate 
Is  growing  approximately  six  times  faster 
than  the  population  of  our  country.  In 
1966  there  was  a  serious  crime  committed 
every  11  seconds. 

The  reasons  behind  this  Increase  are 
■everal  The  soclety-la-at-fault  theory 
has  some  merit.  Often  better  education 
and  housing  is  badly  needed.  But  the 
basic  cause  for  this  cancer  In  our  Na- 
tion's moral  fiber  Is  that  many  people 
have  lost  respect  for  the  law  which  must 
govern  and  protect  our  society.  But  why 
this  loss  of  respect?  .  „„    „ 

It  Is  my  beUef  that  recent  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  so  entangled 
law-enforcement  authorities  in  so-called 
criminal  rights  that  there  has  been  a 
terrible  neglection  of  the  pubUc's  right  of 
protection.  Respect  is  often  based  on 
fear  and  unless  the  potential  criminal 
fears  swift,  certain,  and  impartial  Jus- 
Uce,  his  respect  for  the  law  Is  lost. 

Also  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark, 
Inexperienced  at  law  enforcement,  re- 
fuses to  allow  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance equipment.  It  is  my  firm  belief. 
as  a  former  FBI  agent,  that  these  de- 
vices, with  the  proper  safeguards  for  cM 
Ubertles.  can  be  Invaluable  in  the  fight 
aealnst  crime.                          , , ,         ,    lu 
The  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  In  Uie 
United  States  do  maintain  respect  for 
law  and  order.  If  they  did  not  we  would 
be  in  a  state  of  chaos.  H  these  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  let  Uielr  views  be 
strongly  known.  Attorney  General  Clark 
^d  toe  supreme  Court  may  do  some- 
thing about  this  shocking  increase  in 
crime.  
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIATKS 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr    DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  distressing  domestic  problran 
now  facing  the  United  States  Is  the  dra- 


Unwise  Firearas  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

0»    SOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  drive 
is  being  mounted  to  have  Congress  enact 
strict  firearms  regulations  In  a  hasty  re- 
sDoSe  to  the  outbreaks  of  violence  m 
tKast  montti.  I  trust  that  the  Congm. 
S^  not  be  stampeded  mto  action  which 
Is  constitutionally  questionable  and 
would  not  control  those  at  whom  It  is 

supposedly  aimed.  ..„„arat^  Is- 

m  must  not  confuse  two  sepaiate  ^ 
sues.  Certainly  aU  appropriate  action 
SSst  be  taken  to  halt  this  violence.  Ce^ 
talnly  we  must  make  every  e^ort  to  bnM 
vtolaLrs  of  the  law  to  3us"c^^^  J. 
cause  several  weapons  have  bem  m 
volved  in  these  criminal  riots,  however, 
ISd  not  be  taken  as  the  green  flagfo 
Imsh  to  enact  restrictive  controls.  Reg 
ulatlng  firearms  is  not  the  answer. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  con 
slder  all  sides  to  the  Q^estion^mdu^ 
the  neglected  argument  that  whUe  we^ 
firearms  proposals  cannot  be  sbom^ 
SLve  any'^effect  uix>n  the  crim^al  Je^ 
ment  which  now  in^suses  them  they  ^ 
have  an  adverse  effect  and  mf  ri^*^ 
the  50  million  honest.  ^f'^'-^^^^S- 
Smem  of  the  country.  Let  us  tag  ^ 
other  look  at  cause  and  effect  in  w» 


present  situation,  sort  out  the  Issues,  and 
realize  that  we  are  not  rolng  to  attack 
a  very  serious  crime  problem  with  on- 
needed  and  unwise  firearms  I'ylftlfttlotL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  ri.OKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  enter  Into  the 
Record  the  results  of  a  poll  I  mailed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  in  south  Florida. 

This  poll  was  dispatched  3  months  ago 
and  within  a  short  period  more  than 
35,000  replies  were  received  and  tabu- 
lated. The  results  were  very  interesting 
and  I  am  sure  will  provide  my  colleagues 
an  insight  into  the  views  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

The  questions  on  the  polls  covered 
several  of  major  issues  that  plagued  the 
Nation  in  April  and  still  continue  to  pro- 
Tide  debating  fodder  for  all  parts  of 
American  life. 

I  was  most  happy  to  receive  such  an 
overwhelming  response  to  this  poll  and 
I  feel  the  interest  indicates  a  genuine 
concern  by  people  from  my  district  in  the 
affairs  of  our  coimtry. 

This  interest  was  stimulated  to  a  great 
degree  by  the  wonderful  cooperation  ex- 
hibited by  the  media  in  south  Florida 
who  did  a  great  job  of  urging  citizens  to 
take  part  in  the  Burke  poU.  Some  of  the 


<lally  newspapers  even  tot*  the  space  and 
effort  to  publish  my  poll  verbatim. 

To  give  my  colleagties  the  benefit  ot 
the  knowledge  I  garnered  from  this  poll, 
I  am  now  including  in  the  remarks  a 
news  release  that  accompanied  the  re- 
sults and  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
answers  for  each  of  the  14  questions  In- 
cluded hi  the  poU,  as  follows: 
News  Release  or  Congressman  J.  Herbert 
Burke,  op  rLORiDA.  June  10.  1967 

Washington,  D.C. — An  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  citizens  polled  In  Florida's  Tenth 
Congressional  District  favor  "Escalation" 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  Indicated  they 
want  a  quick  war  settlement. 

Congressman  J.  Herbert  Burke  (R-lOth, 
Pla.)  released  the  figures  from  the  poU  thla 
week  after  more  than  36,000  replies  were 
received  In  respoiase  to  14  questions  of  na- 
tional and  International  Importance  last 
March. 

On  the  Important  Viet  Nam  Issue.  72.5 
percent  of  the  replies  favored  escalations  In 
the  war  in  all  categories  short  of  nuclear 
war.  To  back  this  up,  82.6  percent  do  not 
want  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South- 
east Asia  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  other  hand  an  almost  even  n\im- 
ber  divided  on  the  question  asking  "Should 
the  U.S.  hold  out  for  unconditional  sur- 
render In  the  Viet  Nam  war?" 

A  surprising  40.7  percent  Indicated  they 
would  make  concensslons  to  the  Viet  Cong 
If  It  would  bring  about  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  response  matched  vrtth  49.6  percent 
who  wouldn't  make  concessions. 

Congressman  Burke  after  reviewing  the 
resulte  felt  the  views  on  the  war  Issue 
strongly  indicate  the  people  want  a  quick 
honorable  end  to  Communist  aggressions 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  a  related  question  to  the  war,  69.8 
per  cent  ruled  out  any  Increaae  in  Income 
taxes  or  corporate  taxes  to  finance  the  rislnit 
costs  of  the  war. 

On  other  subjects,  74.9  percent  believe  the 
U.S.  should  establish  universal  military 
service  for  all  capable  young  men;  81.8  per- 
cent want  tighter  controls  on  the  sale  of 

35,619  QUESTIONNAIRES 


guns;  85  percent  feel  the  VS.  should  dis- 
continue foreign  aid  to  countries  who  trade 
with  our  enemies;  69  percent  don't  feel  It  Is 
our  duty  as  Americans  to  feed  Improverished 
nations;  66.5  percent  feel  the  poverty  pro- 
gram was  not  worthy  of  being  continued; 
69.4  percent  favor  tax  credits  to  businesses 
and  Industry  which  would  train  young 
people;  66.7  percent  feel  all  earning  limits 
should  be  completely  removed  on  those 
drawing  social  security;  92.6  percent  want 
a  strong  ethics  committee  for  the  House;  and 
66.7  percent  felt  wiretapping  and  bugging 
should  be  outlawed  except  in  cases  where 
the   national   security  demands   it. 

The  strongest  reepKjnse  was  drawn  on  the 
ethics  committee  question  as  92.5  percent  re- 
plied they  favor  a  strong  committee  as  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Burke.  The  Congress- 
man urged  through  legislation  creation  of  a 
committee  that  would  caU  for  fuU  disclosures 
of  a  Member's  financial  statements  and  dis- 
closures of  all  business  Interests  which  may 
affect  his  office. 

The  views  were  from  citizens  living  In 
the  heart  of  Florida's  Gold  Coast,  covering 
all  of  Broward  and  the  Northern  silver  of 
Dade  County. 

Rep.  Burke  thanked  various  news  and 
broadcast  media  that  publicized  the  poll  as 
more  than  35,000  citizens  repUed  put  of  al- 
most 200,000  questionnaires  mailed  to  the 
District. 

A  series  of  profiJe  questions  Indicated  the 
majority  of  the  replies  came  from  age  groups 
of  46-64  and  65  and  up.  Most  repUes  came 
from  the  larger  cities  of  Pt.  Lauderdale.  Pom- 
pano  Beach  and  Hollywood  but  a  good  strong 
showing  was  cast  from  all  sectors  of  the 
District. 

"This  large  percentage  of  returns  Indicates 
to  me  that  the  people  are  very  concerned 
about  the  Issues."  Burke  added.  "I  shall  con- 
sider these  views  when  debates  occur  on  the 
House  floor." 

A  group  of  Georgetown  University  students 
tallied  the  polls  and  further  tabulation  will 
be  completed  to  depict  votes  by  age  groups 
and  party  affiliation. 

The  survey  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  week  for  the  perusal 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

or  PiarNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
J!pL^ATKlNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
wtomnto  annual  obaervance  of  Captive 
JWons  Week,  we  Join  the  President  and 
mLt  !rfK  ^  reafflnnlng  the  oommlt- 
«««  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 


the  principles  of  national  Independence 
and  human  freedom. 

As  the  privileged  citizens  of  a  sanc- 
tuary of  democracy,  we  Americans  can- 
not accept  or  condone  Commimlst  pol- 
icies which  deny  dignity  to  the  Indi- 
vidual and  freedom  and  justice  to  any 
peoples.  We  can  only  condemn  those 
Commimlst  powers  which  blatantly  ac- 
cuse the  United  States  of  imperialism, 
but  which  themselves  bear  blame  for  the' 
captivity  of  such  nations  as  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  East 
Germany,     Bulgaria,     Albania,     North 


Korea.  North  Vietnam,  Tibet,  Armenia, 
Georgia,  Cuba,  and  other  nations. 

Millions  in  these  valiant  nations  have 
passed  decades  enchained  within  the 
walls  of  Communist  tyranny.  These  cap- 
tive peoples  deserve  our  most  profound 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  they  have 
endured  their  bitter  plight  with  courage 
and  strength. 

It  Is  thus  appropriate  on  this  occasion 
for  us  to  renew  our  vow  of  support  to 
our  captive  fellow  men  and  to  pledge  our- 
selves once  more  to  a  vigorous  moral  and 
political  offensive  against  communism. 
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A  Victory  for  the  RaU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
three  R's  used  to  refer  to  reading  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic.  Last  week  iri  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  was  railroad 
strikes  riots,  and  rats.  Perhaps  by  the 
Se  the  House  reached  the  legislaUon 
concerning  rat  extenninati9n.  it  needed 
a  good  laugh.  At  least  79  percent  of  the 
House  RepubUcans  thought  it  a  cause 
for  mirth,  and  defeated  the.  rule  to  even 
consider  the  legislation. 

If  a  laugh  is  still  needed.  I  recommend 
Art  Buchwald's  subtle  article  of  July  25. 
"Capitol  Punishmentr-A  Victory  for 
Rats"  or  for  someone  who  does  not 
think  it  is  a  laughing  matter.  Junmy 
Breslin's  not-so-subtle  article  of  the 
same  day  "The  Rats  Come  Every  Night, 
SSch  Snts  UP  rather  dramatically  the 
need  for  the  House  to  reconsider  the 
measure  which  was  accorded  such  light 
treatment  last  week. 
The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

July  25,  19671 

A  VICTORY  FOB  Rats 

(By  ArtBuchwald) 

Last  week,  the  House  ot  »«P^f«^f,^"J^^ 
voted  down  an  urban  rat  control  bill  by  a 
vo^of  2^-176.  The  bill,  which  would  have 
^r"  Ided  WO  million  a  year  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  rau  m  slums,  was  a  victory  lor  U.S. 
rXnt  lovers  who  have  been  mlUtanUy  flght- 
[^   any   legislation   to   control   rats   In   the 

"^Ela'^^'ovTrthe   vote   was   Walter   Perret, 
lobbyl^  for   the   National   Rat   Association 
v^ho  said,  -congress's  vote  against  rat  control 
h^  s?oken  for  the  majority  of  the  American 
oeoDlVwho  are  getting  fed  up  with  the  Gov- 
erZenT   dictating    to    them    whether    they 
Rhinuld  have  rats  or  not. 
•"""^e  constitution  P'°vi<l« /hat  everyone 
shall  have  the  right  to  keep  rats  In  his  home 
Sd  the  NRA  h£s  been  leading  the  fight  to 
protect  this  constitutional  guarantee^ 
^  "But  don't  you  feel  that  rats  are  danger- 
ous and  can  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble? 

-This  18  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the 
anti-rat  people.  Most  rats  are  safe  and  give 
nleasure  to  people.  The  few  rats  who  cause 
a  r  the  trouble  cannot  be  controlled  by  leg- 
fs latTon  I  see  no  reason  why  the  American 
people  Should  be  deprived  of  rats  Just  because 
there  is  an  occasional  rat  Incident  that  makes 

*%ronnf"the  criticisms  made  by  people 
askfng  for  strong  anti-rat  legislation  Is  tha 
u  is  -o  easy  to  get  rats  these  days.  All  you 
La  e -to  ^  is  lelve  your  garbage  pail  oj^n 
overniKht  and  you  can  have  rats  the  next 
morn  ng  IX>n-t  you  think  some  laws  should 
'  Tr^adfso  rats  won-t  get  into  the  homes  of 

'"^rcTuVrto^^'m^lce  the  policy  of  the  NRA 
verv  clear  on  this  point,  because  our  position 
h/s  been  so  distorted  in  the  press.  The  Na- 
tional Rat  Association  is  not  opposed  to 
eve^;  la^almed  at  trying  to  control  rodents^ 
wfare  only  opposed  to  those  laws  that  would 
^^^dlca^r^ats  m  the  Unit^  Statoe.  Just 
because  some  people  don't  like  rats. 

•We  would  support  a  blU  In  Congress  that 
in,nd  ki^D  rau  from  getting  Into  the  home* 
Tf^t^e  !^ng"St>Ple.  We  think  the  ^Uce  an^ 
local   law   enforcement  agencies   should  be 


strengthened    and    that    the    rat    problem 
should  be  Turned  over  to  them. 

°^e  penalties  for  misusing  rats  should 
be  meted  out  to  those  anti-social  elements 
in  our  society  who  have  given  honest  rat  fan- 
ciers a  bad  name. 

•■We  can't  lose  sight  of  our  history  be- 
cause of  the  hysteria  of  the  do-gooders  aiid 
the  bureaucrats  who  think  they  can  solve 
every  problem  though  Federal  law. 

•••nils  country  haa  had  rats  since  it  was 
founded.  There  have  been  rat*  with  the 
armed  forces  in  every  war.  We  have  had  ra« 
in  the  Capitol  and  even  in  the  basement  of 
the  White  House.  „„„-ii 

••You  kill  all  the  rats  In  America  and  you  u 
leave  this  Nation  naked  and  defenseless, 
congress  in  Its  Wisdom  has  seen  fit  not  to 
fool  with  the  rodent  population  of  the  United 
States  and  for  this  reason  I  can  only  say  God 
blefes  our  rat-loving  legislators.'" 

'•That's   a  little  strong,   Isn  t   it,   Mr.   Fer- 

ref" 

••It's  not  strong  enough.  We  won  thU  year 
but  you  can  be  sure  we'll  be  under  attack 
again  next  year.  So  I  can't  rest  on  my  lobby- 
ing victory."  .„„,i 

••Eto  you  have  any  message  for  the  Ameri- 

••Just  this.  Whenever  anyone  starts  talking 
to  them  about  anti-rodent  legislation.  I  wish 
they  would  keep  the  NRA  Slogan  in  mind: 
'The  rats  you  s»ve  may  be  your  own. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  July  25. 

19671 
Harlem's  Endlsss  Battle:   The  Rats  Comb 
Every  Night 
(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 
New  York  —At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  come   up  from   the  spaces  around   the 
sewer   pipes    under   the   boiler    room   where 
they  have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  come  up  into  the  boiler 
ro^m  and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which 
are  Inside  the  waUs  of  the  flve-story  tene- 
ment   The  rata  come  for  fooa  and  water  in 
tne  apartment*  where  the  people  Hye. 

As  the  rats  craW.ed  through  the  building 
manv  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  Eas 
nuh  St.  in  the  part  of  New  York  called  East 
Harlem  were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of 
them  talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night 
before,  when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  kUled 
by  a  cop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  not,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Undsay  arrived  and  plunged  Into  the  crowd^ 
Now  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  in  semi-circles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Four  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
a  ound  a  ca?d  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo.  in  »  yellow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat.  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
pounded  a  lx>ngo  drum  held  between  his 
knees 

•■Yare.  vare.  "  he  sang  out. 
••Caro."  four  people  yelled  back. 

TAKES    OFF  'sHOE 

Uostairs  in  apartment  three  on  the  third 
fic^r  Cathy  Mairero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
E^o  broke'in  a  smile.  They  had  l"-t  ch^d 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rats  had  run  Into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now. 
^Z  slid  NOW  I  have  them.  The  rats  always 
^r  m  the  bathroom,  licking  water  from 
the  tub  They  never  crawl  out  of  the  room. 
Ebro  bent  doln  and  took  off  his  left  shoe. 
"Ha,"  he  said. 

•Here"  hie  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron  Ebto  shook  his  head  no.  He  held 
r^i  Hhoe  uo  in  his  right  hand  and  opened 
Z  Sr^  door  ^'-^^-'m  '^e^tn 

fhUrg"^Ho"^-'^o^-^'-^*"^^^° 
rau  m?he  bathtub  to  death  with  the  shoe^ 

^e  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the  sides 
of  the  bathtub. 
Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out.  hU 


face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweaty  He 
nolnted  to  the  rats  inside.  In  the  bathtub. 
TOey  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  still 
very  smaU  for  East  Harlem,  where  rate  are 

very  biST- 

••You  came  Just  in  time,"  Ebro  said. 

••Do  you  chase  them  like  this  every  night?" 
he  was  asked. 

DOING   THE    DISHES 

"Every  night?  how  could  you  work  in  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  he  said.  "'They  Just 
came  this  time  right  out  under  the  sinlc 
while  my  wife  is  doing  the  dishes.  She 
started  chasing  them.  So  I  chase  too." 

His  wife  came  in  with  a  handbrush  and 
a  paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats 
into  a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and 
emptied  the  two  dead  rate  out  of  the  paper 
bag  and  into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the 
toilet  She  put  the  paper  bag  into  the  bath- 
tub Ebro  lit  a  m*toh  and  set  the  bag  on 
are  After  the  paper  bag  burned  away,  his 
wife  took  a  bottle  of  disinfectant  from  the 
shelf  and  poured  It  all  over  the  bathtub. 
The   disinfectant   emelled   strong   and   Ebro 

left 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while 
his  wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  it,  was 
in  each  room.  You  come  out  Into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  Unoleum  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 

small  room.  ..=     .         j 

A  framed  Armf  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sounds  of  the  bongo 

"The   rate   come   every   night?"   Ebro  was 

*^"^i  night  long."  he  said.  "You  see  Into 
the  kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator? 
I  have  two  by  four  wood  holding  It  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  it  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rati  when  they  get  under  it. " 
"Eton't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 
•The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps   and   poison   around   with   babies.  No. 
Nobody    uses    traps    because    everybody   has 
babies.   Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when 
he  dies  under  the  floorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 
•Why  don't  you  try  cats?" 

CJLT    DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  him  in  the  boiler  room.  One  morning 
he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was  cat 
fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no  cat 
Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boiler  room  big- 

eer  than  any  cat."  

"A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  out.  "Is  more  trouble  than 
It's  worth  anyway.  There  are  so  many  rats  in 
this  neighborhood  for  anything  to  wor'' 

Ebro  IS  27.  He  works  for  the  Railway  1^ 
press  Agency.  His  wife  came  >nto  the  ro«n 
With  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans.  . 

"Our  baby  Is  only  three  weeks,  she  ^W- 
"We  ^ep  him  In  bed  with  us.  The  other  twa 
we  have  the  crtb  set  up  high.  No  rats  com. 
There  so  far.  But  you  still  can't  leave  a  babj 

*^"HM  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?'" 
"Who  hasnt?"  Ebro  eald.  ^,.f^^,- 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten^ 
"Nothing."  he  said.  "Oh,  so"ie  Peopl*  haj 

had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  omy 

'''"Jime  into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 

SOUNDS    IN    THB    WALLS 

we  went  into  the  l^itc^en  and  dranlk^ 
from  the  cans  and  listened  »or  'mat  ^. 
like  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  mm 
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Then  there  was  this  aound  In  the  walls.  A 
■cratchlng  aound.  The  tumbling,  acrambllng. 
■ound  irben  one  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 
It  is  a  sound  by  Itaelf .  And  when  you  are 
yoimg,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  ag&lnst 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  Is  some- 
thing that  Is  beard  by  people  tn  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  city  in  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  la  our 
longest  of  Buznmers.  Last  week,  the  House  of 
Representatives  thought  it  all  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 


Letters  That  Speak  for  ThemteKes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOXnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  to  Insert  the  following 
letters  In  the  Record,  and  I  am  doing 
■0.  The  letters  speak  for  themselves. 

The  letters  follow: 

New  Osleahs,  La., 

AprU  29,  1967. 
Lot. 
Chicago,  III. 

GENTLfiMEN:  I  have  been  re-reading  the 
April  7,  1967,  Issue  of  Life  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  responsible  for 
a  groes  disservice  to  Our  Country.  In  yotir 
exclusive  article.  North  Vietnam  Under  Siege, 
with  photographs  by  Lee  Lockwood,  you  have 
given  wide  distribution  to  a  series  of  subtle 
propaganda  pictures  with  an  almost  un- 
notlcable  qualifying  statement  as  to  their 
truthfulness.  On  page  S3  you  say:  "Lock- 
woods  photographic  report  is  not  presented  as 
the  whole  truth  about  North  Vietnam  at 
war,  but  It  Is  a  unique  and  Taluable  glimpse 
at  a  world  rarely  seen."  You  then  go  on  with 
*An  exclusive  report  Including  12  pages  In 
color"  which  at  first  aroused  In  me  some 
feelings  of  compassion  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese. This  soon  turned  to  disgust  as  I 
rtudled  the  photographs  more  closely. 

On  page  33  you  show  "Alerted  mlllUa  rush 
over  bomb  rubble  three  miles  from  center 
of  Hand  ".  You  faU  to  note  that  the  rubble 
li  very  clean;  there  Is  no  smoke  or  dust  In 
the  area;  the  mlUtla  are  very  clean;  and  there 
Is  no  reason  for  them  to  be  armed  or  rushing 
anywhere. 

1  guess  pages  34  and  35  are  OK.  and  I 
guess  that  U  an  American  bomb  exploding. 
It  looks  like  a  column  of  smoke  to  me. 

That  may  be  bomb  damage  on  page  36,  but 
the  "Scarred  countryside  on  the  alert  for 
•ma'y.bay-my' "  is  Just  a  Junk  yard  with 
jjome  circular  and  rectangular  foxholes. 
There  are  no  bomb  craters  on  page  37. 

The  bottom  left  of  page  38  Is  really  bad. 
The  factory  hands  grinding  berries  and  cook- 
m  dye  with  rifles  slung  over  their  backs  are 
TOlctly  grade  B.  I  don't  know  why  they  carry 
their  rifles  whUe  hard  at  work.  I  would  stack 
nine  In  the  corner.  Again.  I  don't  know  why 
toey  even  need  the  rifles.  The  same  comments 
WJy.  Ih  general,  to  the  rice  paddy  workers 
with  the  rifles  on  page  39. 

Pages  41,  44D.  and  your  cover  are  somewhat 
™«»«l»tent.  The  cover  and  44D  show  a  very 
««» street  set  up  for  outside  photography— 
«  ■  almost  spotless.  The  park  on  page  41 
■w**  quite  a  bit  of  litter. 

thi  **^  ^°^  ^^  ^""y  '**'''«  ^°'  publishing 
tow!!?  '^thout  additional  explanation 
"jMir  readers.  If  you  were  aware  of  these 
ojwa'epancles,  I  am  afraid  you  are  Irresponsi- 


ble or  seditious.  In  either  ersnt.  joa  aeon 
pretty  low  with  me. 
Yours  truly, 

BOKOT  L.  McIirrTax. 

New  OEI.EANS,  La., 

May  11,  IHT. 
Lot, 

Bockefeller  Center, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  to  supplement  my 
letter  mailed  to  your  Chicago  office  on  April 
29,  1967  regarding  your  AprU  7  presenUUon 
of  North  Vietnam  Under  Siege. 

Your  cover  picture   shows   neatly-dressed 
Hanoi  residents,  three  of  them  looking  to- 
ward the  camera,  hair  In  place,  sweating  out 
an  air  raid.  I  am  afraid  the  entire  scene  Is 
posed  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographer. 

Your  soldiers  on  pages  42  and  43  are  un- 
armed while  your  mllltla  and  peasants  on 
other  pages  carry  rifles. 

you  show  pictures  of  eight  different  VS 
airmen,  yet  the  text  of  the  story  accounts 
for  only  one  encounter  by  the  photographer 
"The  full-face  pictures  of  Robinson,  Jones 
Black,  and  Perkins  on  page  44  all  have  the 
same  backdrop  and,  Judging  by  the  enlarged 
noses  In  the  center  ot  each  photograph,  look 
like  they  were  taken  with  a  cheap  camera 

I  believe  most  of  the  pictures  in  your  ar- 
ticle were  given  to  you  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  hope  that,  as  an  organization,  you 
were  Just  careless  In  your  editing  and  Judg- 
ment. I  expect  you  will  try  to  Ignore  rny 
letters  in  the  hope  that  I  will  eventually  go 
away.  I  would  like  to  see  you  come  up  with 
some  _  believable  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancies  in   your  article;    if  you   can't    I 

r<r°yi'*  l^!"^  ^  "**  y°"  publish  an  admission 
of  the  discrepancies. 

Your  reputation  as  a  responsible  news  me- 
dium is  at  stake. 
Yours  truly, 

Robert  L.  McIntyre. 

Lite, 
T^         ».      .  ffev>  York.  June  7, 1967. 

Deab  Mb.  McInttee:   Naturally  we  r«tret 

"N^rt!f1)iT  ""^^^  "^^'^  Aprtl  7  cover  story. 
North  Vietnam  Under  Siege." 

It's  Life's,  aim  to  portray  all  aspects  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  and  we  feel  this  exclusive 
dociMientery  by  Lee  Lockwood— the  first 
American  photographer  allowed  into  North 
Vietnam  since  1954— deserved  the  attention 
Of  our  readers.  To  analyze  and  view  the  Com- 
munist opposition  from  every  vantage  Is  to 
gain  valuable  knowledge  of  how  to  combat 
him.  Such  an  effort  should  never  be  miscon- 
strued as  support  or  sympathy.  Our  Intro- 
duction  firmly   states    that   Lockwood's    re- 

^^1^'^  ^°^  ^^  ^  ^^  '•^^  *hole  truth  about 
North  Vietnam  at  war. 

Mr.  Lockwood  was,  of  course,  allowed  to 
see  and  photograph  only  what  the  North 
Vietnamese  officials  wanted  him  to,  but  all  of 
Ms  pictures— and  our  captions— are  valid 
Our  photograph  on  page  33  shows  mlllUa 
from  a  bicycle  factory,  who  were  dressed 
and  armed  to  take  part  in  a  drill;  a  real 
air-raid  alert  was  sounded,  and  they  went 
scrambling  to  cover  over  rubble  that  had 
been  bombed  in  December.  1966  The  large 
photograph  on  pages  36-37  shows  the  same 
factory,  with  militia  running  out  of  ground 
shelters;  Just  because  there  aren't-  any  bomb 
craters  visible  in  this  view  doesn't  mean  the 
factory  wasn't  destroyed  by  bombing— and  It 
isn't  "Just  a  Junk  yard."  Part  of  North  Viet- 
nam's military  preparedness  program  la  to 
arm  the  people  and  drill  them  constantly. 
Some  of  them  therefore  carry  rifles  even  when 
working;  moreover,  if  a  plane  bombing  the 
rice  paddy  on  page  39  were  to  be  shot  down, 
these  men  would  have  to  rush  off  and  try  to 
find  the  American  jrtlot.  There  Is  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  photographs  of  Hanoi 
streets  with  manhole  covers  and  the  photo- 


grrnidi  en  page  41  of  a  park  In  Hanoi;  If 
tl»sre  ever  was  rubble  on  the  streets.  It's 
been  cleaned  up.  and  the  litter  on  the 
beach — whether  It's  caused  by  l>omblng  or. 
more  probably,  ordinary  littering  by  i>eople 
and  nature — has  no  relevance  to  the  streets 
tn  any  case. 

This  report  is  Irut  one  facet  of  Ufe's  ©ov- 
erage of  the  war;  for  your  reference,  Fm  en- 
closing a  listing  of  our  material  about  it  since 
1964.  Life  believes  the  war  is  worth  winning 
and  that  Communism  must  be  contained  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We've  reiterated  this  belief 
many  times,  most  notably  in  our  February 
26,  1966  editorial  by  our  Editor-in-Chief, 
Hedley  Donovan,  a  copy  of  which  I'm  en- 
cloeing. 

Perhaps  you   saw  our   April  28  Letters  to 
the  Editor  coltimn  which  carried  a  sample 
of  readers'  response. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emilt  Schwa« 
(For  the  Editors). 

New  Orleans.  La.. 

June  10, 1967. 
Life, 
New  York,  NY. 

Gentlemen:  I  wotild  like  to  suggest  that 
you  publish  my  letters  of  April  29  and  May 
11,  1967  and  your  response  of  June  7.  1967, 
signed  by  Emily  Schwab,  relative  to  vour  ar- 
ticle. North  Vietnam  Under  Siege. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  very  effective  way 
to  let  your  readers  Judge  the  validity  of  the 
article — perhaps  from  a  somewhat  different 
viewpoint. 

Yours  truly, 

Robert  L.  McInttre. 

Life. 
New  York,  June  28. 1967. 

Dear  Mr.  McIntvee:  Ptirther  to  my  prevl- 
our  letter  about  LIFEs  April  7  cover  story, 
"North  Vietnam  Under  Siege,"  I'd  like  to  re- 
ply to  your  additional  letters  to  Life's  editors. 

Lee  Lockwood  was  indeed  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  took  these  pictures  himself:  he  is  a 
man  of  responsibility  and  integrity.  As  we 
say  Ui  our  Introduction,  Lockwood  "is  can- 
did about  the  limitations  he  worked  under. 
What  he  w^as  allowed  to  see  and  photograph 
was  circumscribed  by  the  foreign  ministry." 
And  I  repeat  our  statement  that  ■we  did  not 
present  his  photographic  report  "as  the 
whole  truth  about  North  Vietnam  at  war, 
but  it  a  tinlque  and  valuable  glimpse  of  a 
world  rarely  seen."  For  your  reference.  I'm 
enclosing  a  tearsheet  of  this  introduction. 

The  only  photographs  Mr.  Lockw^ood  did 
not  take  are  those  of  the  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  sho-wn  on  page  44.  We  state  In  our  text 
that  they  were  taken  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
photographer,  using  Lockwood's  camera  and 
film. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emilt  Schwab 
(For  the  Editors). 


Desecrating  the  Flag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1967  i 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pointer,  an  outstanding  independent 
publication  serving  communities  In  south 
suburban  Cook  County,  HI.,  In  Its  July 
20  edition,  told  a  story  which  reflects  the 
xmfortunate  thoughtlessness  which  often 
occurs  but  goes  on  to  properly  call  our 
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attention  to  the  respect  which  we  should 
have  for  the  flag.  I  Insert  this  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

in  a  recent  eecapade,  Ee^^rta  yjnOA^ng 
youths  displayed  a  lack  of  concern  and  de- 
I^ading  attitude  toward  the  flag  ct  om 
United  Stat«i.  Some  of  the  fla^  P^^^^f^J^ 
the  Rlverdale  Diamond  JubUee  ^^*^° 
down  Irom  tbe  Ugbt  poles  on  138tti  a^a 
|?eTart  by  teenagers  on  July  16  »^t  ^^^"^ 
Police  were  called,  but  when  they  arrtved 

the  boys  were  gone.  ♦,„„«♦  i-iTth 

Again,  on  the  same  night  at  1  am.  at  137tn 
and  Indiana,  police  were  «'f»««l  °?^»  "^^I 
Dlalnt  and  spotted  a  car  going  north  on  m 
mazS^ave.  T^ere  were  5  men  In  the  cax  ^d 
theyhad  the  American  flag  hanging  out  over 
the  sX  Police  stopped  them  and  found 
Diamond    Jubilee    American    flags    In    the 

'^Happily,  none  of  the  boys  were  from  Rlver- 
dafe  Police  said  they  were  from  s"^°^^"^J 
towns.  However.  It  was  shameful  that  three 
^  the  boys  were  servicemen,  home  on  leave 
?^m  th^Navy.  was  thU  a  case  of  "we  al^y^ 
Lurt  the  one  we  love?"  The  PO»'^,^'=='^«  ^l 
bovs  come  back  next  day  and  put  the  flag 
^S^I^n^t  back  at  14l8t  and  Indiana  and 
no  rharees  were  made  against  them. 
'^  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  these  boys  learned 
.  iMson  Desecration  of  the  American  flag  Is 
:  s^o^  Offense.  Perhaps  we  should  ques^ 
tlon  ourselves,  too.  Do  we  as  parents  know 

'X?k^^t;^e°^fe&uent  summation  was 
««L^  bT  President  Woodrow  Wilson  51 
ye^%^  When  he  said.  "The  things  the  Flag 
^f^r>«r  were  created  by  the  experiences  of 
Tg^^t  Sopte  ErerShlng  that  It  stands  for 
was  written  by  their  lives, 
""l^nag  ll  the  embodiment,  no*  of  senti- 
ment, but  of  history.  It  represents  toe  ex- 
nerleMes  made  by  men  and  women,  the  ex 
ElSe^ces  Tthose  who  do  not  live  under  that 

'^e  Flag  U  the  emblem  of  our  nation,  the 
.y^^our  Liberty.  When  we  desecrate  It 
!Zr^  dBMcrate  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
JS^  tST/re^^  *<"  which  our  men  are 
fighting  aU  over  the  world. 


authorization  several  weeks  ago.  Our  ac- 
tion yesterday  on  the  appropriation  it- 
self  was   a   step   backward   from   our 
oommltment  to  clean  up  our  Nations 
water  The  real  losers  from  our  precipi- 
tous action  wlU  be  the  smaU  communi- 
ties and  suburban  areas  of  our  Nation 
who  must  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  in  their  efiforts  to  cut 
back  on  pollution.  The  Govemment  s  as- 
sistance vrtU  now  be  drastically  delayed. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reflect  fully 
on  the  importance  of  our  national  com- 
mitment, restore  fuU  funding,  and  tJiat 
the  House,  in  conference  committee,  wiu 
accept  full  appropriations  for  this  most 
signincant  program. 


Water  Pollntioii  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I^'^"  <^ 
tPMsed  at  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
S^rSentatives  yesterday  to  cutting 
Sm*  funds  for  the  Water  PoUution  Con- 
trol Act.  - 

one  of  the  most  Imporfent,  Pr«sjf  8' 
and  far-reaching  problems  in  our  Nation 
today  la  the  preservation  and  restoration 
JTour  natural  resources.  TWs  Pj;^^^ 
Safi  called  forth  great  enthusiasm  and 
interest  from  local  govemment  offl^a^^ 
Local  and  regional  govemmente  have 
filed  ptons  for  construction  which  would 
^illy  utilize  the  $450  million  authorized 
under  the  act.  ^    .    ,     # 

It  Is.  therefore,  with  a  great  deal  of 
concern  that  I  note  the  House  action  to 
cut  back  these  funda  by  more  than  half 
to  $203  million.  The  enthusiasm,  support, 
and  momentum  for  this  program  may 
well  be  hampered  by  this  drastic  wid  un- 
wise action.  Both  the  House  "jd  the  Sen- 
ate   unanimously    passed    the    higher 


AEC  Winj  Seventh  National  Safety 
Council  Award  of  Honor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 
Mr  HOLIP'IELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
safety  record  compUed  by  the  various 
participants  in  the  atomic  enerp  pro- 
gram since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  era 
has  been  a  remarkable  one-f"«  |^ 
which  I  as  a  charter  member  of  the  Jotot 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  have  long 
taken  great  pride.  In  both  the  private  in- 
dustrial sector  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram and  In  the  far-flung  nuclear  activ- 
ities of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  byword  has  been  "safety— first,  last, 
and  always."  ^,        ,         .. 

It  came  as  no  surprise,  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  learn  recenUy  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  haa  again 
been  honored  with  the  National  Safety 
Council's  Award  of  Honor-the  seventh 
such  award  since  1950.  The  significance 
of  this  achievement  takes  on  even 
greater  meaning  when  one  realizes  that 
the  safety  record  compiled  by  the  Com- 
mission and  Its  contractors  in  196&--tne 
award  year  in  question— exceeded  those 
of  all  previous  years  to  the  Commis- 
sion's 2(>-year  history.  Noteworthy  also 
is  tiie  fact  that  while  Uterally  tens  of 
thousands  of  AEC  and  AEC-contractor 
employees  daUy  use  or  work  near  radio- 
active materials,  not  a  single  serious  ra- 
diation expoBure  occurred  to  AEC  opera- 
tions to  1968.  ^.  , 

Mr  speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  Comm^ 
don  and  its  contractors  for  this  truly 
outstandtoK  performance^  It  is  onem 
which  they  can  Justifiably  take  great 
satisfaction  and  pride. 

I  am  inserting  an  announcement  pub- 
lished by  the  Commission  summarlztog 
Its  safety  record  for  1966  at  this  point 
in  the  Record:  j,„,t  19.  1967. 


that    the    Commission    and   Ita   contractors 
have  received  the  award. 

More  than  half  at  AEC's  contractors  had 
no  io6t-tlme  injuriea  during  1966. 

Non-radlatlon  haaarda  were  the  cause  of 
fatalities  and  lnjurle«  connected  with  AEC 
operations  during  1666.  Of  six  fatalUlee,  two 
were  caused  by  falling  objects,  two  by  motor 
vehicles,  one  by  an  overturned  tractor,  and 
one  resulted  from  bums.  There  were  no 
L^ous   radiation   exposures   In   AEC   opera- 

tlons  during  1966.  

Tbe  number  of  lost-time  Injuries  during 
calendar  1966  for  each  million  manhours  of 
work  by  AEC  govemment  employees  and 
AEC  contractor  employees  was  ^^^f^J^ 
than  16%  below  the  1965  rate  of  1.75.  Of  the 
41  industries  reporiilng  to  the  National  Safety 
council  m  1966  only  one,  the  communica- 
tions industry,  whose  ^^y>  ^"^  '^^  ^^'l^, 
had  a  lower  rate  than  that  of  the  AEC.  The 
average  Injury  frequency  rate  for  all  of  the 
fndStrles  reporting  to  the  National  Safety 
Council  was  6.91  for  1966. 

The  AEC  1966  Injury  severity  rate— the 
number  of  days  loet  In  relation  to  each  mll- 
urmanhours  worked-was  244.  a^o  a  lower 
ra^  than  that  for  1966  (304).  The  average 
^verity  rate  for  the  41  industries  reporting 
to  the  National  Safety  CouncU  In  1966  was 

689 

There   were   no   accidents   involving   AEC 

reactors  during  the  year. 

The  motor  vehicle  accident  frequency  rate 

(accidents  per  one  mlUlon  mUee)   decreased 

rom5.1f  1^1966  to  6.79  ^n  1966.  More  than 

l\.500   vehicles   are  taken  Into   account  la 

these  figures. 

Sixteen    contractors    earned    AEC    saiety 

awards  for  exceeding  one  million  manhours 

XCt  a  lost-time  accident.  Two  contractor, 

^tabllshed    near-perfect    '•'^"i!-^,^""^^- 

house  Electric  Corporation,  operator  of  BettU 

Atomic   Power  Laboratory    (Penn.)    for  tht 

AEC.  with  19.194.917  Injury-free  manhours 

and   PhUUpe  Petroleum  Company,  operator 

of  AEC'8  National  Reactor  Testing  Station 

(Idaho),    with    12,291.162   injury-free  man- 

hours.  , 

EspeclaUy   noteworthy   ^",  ^^«  ^!P°"L^ 

AEC^s  Savannah  River  Operations  Office^  The 

principal  contractor.  K.  I.  duPont  de  Nemou« 

&  Co.    and  associated  contractors,  operated 

one  full  year  without  a  lost-time  Injury. 

AEC's  record  of  fire  lo«  and  other  property 
damie  waa  good.  In  19M  these  losj« 
Moulted  to  •863.498  a.  compared  ^th 
$3  415.069  in  1966.  Sandia  CtorporaUon.  ftn 
Tkc  contractor,  won  the  NaUonal  Fire  Pre- 
vention Association  Grand  Award  In  an  «*■ 
nual  contest  to  which  many  plants  wm- 
Dote.  Among  the  partlclpanU  are  many  of 
toTlargest  American  Industrial  concerns. 
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AEC  AND  Contractors'  Emplotem  Had 
Safest  Year  m  1966 
Employees  of  the  Atomic-Energy  Comml^ 
Blon  and  of  Its  contractors  had  the  safwt 
year  In  ABOs  20-year  history  during  1966. 
a  record  year  which  again  qualified  the  AEC 
for  the  National  Safety  CouncU  b  Award  of 
Honor    This  Is  the  seventh  time  since  1960 


Nation  Needi  Reipomible  Citizeni 

EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Spealcer,  Mrs.  Mattle 
Coney,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  l5  foundw 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Indlan&P- 
olis  Citizens  Pormn.  The  fo™'",*^^**""! 
a  truly  outstanding  job  of  utilizing  en 
?oSaiing.  and  tospirtog  ^tiz«ns  eflo^ 
to  make  their  city  a  better  place  to  live. 
The  following  arUcle  by  Mrs   Coney 
appeared  to  the  July  24.  1967.  Indlanapo 
lli  News.  The  tlUe.  "Nation  Needs^ 
sponsible  Citizens."  Is  more  tn«  Jjj 
than  ever  before,  as  destruction  and  vio- 


lence is  unleashed  In  city  after  city  across 
America. 

Nation  Needs  Responsible  Citizens 
(By  Mattle  Coney) 
(Note. — Following  Is  the  mesage  the  Citi- 
zens Porum  of  Indianapolis  sends  to  people 
in  other  communities  Interested  in  Its  pro- 
gram. Mrs.  Coney  U  the  founder  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  organization.) 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  America 
has  the  need  been  as  urgent  for  men  and 
women  of  goodwill  and  character  to  organize 
and  work  with  all  their  might  in  spreading 
the  gospel  of  individual  responsibility  and 
Americanism. 

Believe  this  with  all  your  strength,  heart 
and  soul.  America,  your  America,  and  my 
America.  Is  the  last  great  strength  and  hope 
that  Is  working  for  the  freedoms  and  digni- 
ties of  the  individual. 

Our  methods  of  operation  are  based  on 
three  sound  principles,  simplicity,  truth,  and 
responsibility. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
your  organization  effort  will  be  the  explana- 
tion of  your  plans  to  your  city  officials.  Call 
on  your  mayor,  your  chief  of  police,  the  fire 
chief,  the  head  of  streets  and  alleys,  and  the 
sanitation  head;  call  on  them  individually. 
Get  their  goodwill  and  by  all  means  get  a 
commitment  from  them.  Invite  them  to  a 
collective  meeting  and  keep  them  interested 
in  your  program.  See  that  these  officials  get 
recognition  after  a  Job  well  done. 

In  simple  terms  and  language  give  your 
block  workers  and  citizens  a  true  picture  of 
their  responslblUty  in  being  good  American 
citizens.  Do  you  leave  a  meeting  of  Interested 
workers  until  you  have  gained  some  enthu- 
siastic  commitments. 

The  words,  clean,  soap,  water,  work,  re- 
sponBlbllity.  and  commitment  are  simple 
words;  use  them  often. 

Get  as  many  articulate,  dedicated  people 
as  you  can  to  carry  the  message  to  as  many 
different  places  as  possible,  namely  churches, 
civic  groups,  schools,  labor  groups,  etc. 

Talk  directly  with  the  heads  of  the  city 
services:  Sanitation,  street  commissioner 
health  department,  etc.  Get  a  commitment 
from  each  for  co-operation.  Mayor  John  J 
Barton  gave  his  full  support. 

The  Tuberculosis  Association  in  our  town 
gave  us  great  help  because  they  are  definitely 
Involved  In  the  problem  of  getting  people  to 
voluntarily  help  themselves  in  cleaning  up 
their  own  surroundings. 

This  program  is  not  easy,  neither  were 
the  results  Immediate.  We  started  in  1964 
•nd  In  1965  we  did  have  a  five  school  area 
«ean-up  to  see  if  the  work  could  be  done 
hy  sending  out  notices  through  those  five 

KQOOls. 

This  was  done  because  our  schools  super- 
intendent. Dr.  George  Osthelmer,  gave  his 
nui  co-operation  and  so  directed  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  1966  we  felt  we  should  try  a  citywide 
ciean-up  campaign  which  netted  over  42  000 
wns  of  trash  and  debris  including  900  refrle- 
erators  Even  that  year  there  were  many  who 

p,  wv?"°P*™**  °'^  beUeve  it  could  happen. 

But  this  spring,  1967.  we  did  it  again 

TWb  clean-up  drive  was  co-ordinated  by 
"T.  Richard  Stem,  our  street  commissioner 
»no  got  the  trucks  from  the  Park  Depart- 
ment Wood  Control  Department  and  Sanl- 
tetion  Collection  Department  to  work  In  a 
^m«J  "^^^  Clean-up  drive  that  resulted  in 
removing  over  180.000  tons  of  trash  and  de- 
■"»  Beginning  April  3. 
h.*2.Ti?f  *^  *^  *  matter  of  pride  that  must 

*to  w.'k"'*  ''"'*'*  ^*  *>*'«  ^  °^y  people 
TOO  have  been  steeped  In  undlsclphned  Uv- 

Sl«  o'?i°°^'  '*  ^  »'-™P'y  »  "natter  of  edu- 
••"an  Of  the  masses. 

t<nJ^  r*2^*  °*  f  "^  Observation,  we  have 
mTZt  ♦^■'^ember  citizenship  committee 
^^j^P«t  Of  the  PTA  in  IndlanapoUs.  This 

toidw!>.  '"***•  "P  '°  °*o»t  part  of  re- 
"™»  WMhers  and  dedicated  clvlc-mlnded 


people  who  are  visiting  and  observing  what 
Is  being  done  In  the  schools  to  develop  good 
citizenship. 

This  task.  If  you  attempt  It.  will  not  be 
one  devoid  of  hard  work  and  often  tears. 
But.  with  determination  on  your  part.  It  can 
happen.  It  needs  great  leadership.  You  must 
knock  on  every  door  and  be  not  afraid  to  give 
your  message  of  individual  responsibility. 

No  one  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot  pick  up 
paper,  cartons,  cans  and  bottles  and  put 
them  In  containers.  No  one  Is  so  deprived 
that  he  cannot  be  considerate  of  other  peo- 
ple who  live  In  the  same  conditions.  No  one 
Is  so  under-privileged  that  he  cannot  wash 
his  own  body,  and  his  own  children's  body, 
comb  his  and  his  children's  hair  and  wash 
the  clothes  they  have  to  wear. 

No  one  Is  so  culturally  deprived  that  he 
has  to  loiter  In  front  of  business  places  and 
make  it  impossible  for  shoppers  to  get  in 
and  out  of  the  stores  to  trade,  or  for  people 
to  use  laundromats  In  peace.  We  believe 
everyone  should  be  taught  that  places  of 
business  are  not  playgrounds  for  children 
and  hangouts  for  teen-agers. 

We  have  posters  on  buses  to  be  read  by 
those  who  cannot  be  contacted  In  any  other 
way. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
Interest  and  your  effort  to  Improve  and 
m.aintaln  our  great  country. 


Youngest  Freshman  in  90th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  youngest  men  to  sit  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  is  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin's  Sixth  District,  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Steiger.  As  Congressman 
Steiger  has  observed,  "age  does  not  make 
much  difference"  In  the  effectiveness  of 
a  Member  of  Congress.  The  Congressman 
Is  proving  this  daily  as  he  goes  about  the 
business  of  representing  the  people  of  his 
district  with  skill  and  enthusiasm. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  at  this  potot  a 
news  article  from  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  July  23.  1967.  describtog  the 
effective  role  Congressman  Steiger  is  fill- 
ing in  the  90th  Congress. 

The  article  foUows: 

Youngest  Freshman  in  90th  Congress 


(By  Woody  West) 
BUI  Stolger  is  a  "Brown-Bagger." 
In  addition  to  toting  his  lunch  to  the  office 
in  a  brown  paper  sack  frequently — the  sym- 
bol of  the  time-haunted  citizen — William  Al- 
bert Steiger  Is  29  years  old.  thoughtful,  artic- 
ulate and  poised.  On  his  desk  la  a  bronze 
statue  of  an  elephant  apparenUy  trumpeting 
in  triumph.  Steiger  la  the  youngest  freshman 
in  the  90th  Congress,  representing  Wlecon- 
eln'8  6th  District  In  the  House.  The  slender 
blond  is  a  Republican  who  has  been  active 
in  party  activities  since  his  teens  and  served 
six  years  In  the  state  legislature  before  run- 
ning for  the  House. 

"By  golly,  you  sure  seem  young  to  be  in 
Congress."  is  a  remark  to  which  Btelser  la 
resigned. 

HlB  habitat  is  a  cramped  suite  in  the 
Uttigworth  Building  where  eight  full-time 

staffers — one  a  summer  college  Intern aeem 

to  scramble  Uke  pupplea  for  apace.  Stelser 
husties  through  the  long  oongnmkxial  day 
with  elan,  obvioualy  enjoying  It 

Capitol  policemen  traditionally  halt  tnS- 
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flc  for  members  of  Congress  on  Independence 
Avenue  and  Capitol  Drive  on  the  assumption 
that  they  may  be  walking  to  a  qucwTim  call. 
Returning  from  the  Capitol  to  his  office, 
Steiger  stops  at  the  curb  as  the  "Don't  Walk'- 
sign  flashes.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Moeher.  a  four- 
term  Republican  from  Ohio,  approaches  and 
Bays.  "Bill,  you're  the  only  member  of  Con- 
gress who  observes  that  sign."  Steiger  laughs, 
but  waits  for  the  green  light. 

SERVED    IN    ASSEMBLY 

The  young  Congressman  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1960  with  a 
degree  in  economics,  and  the  same  year  ran 
successfully  for  the  state  assembly  from  his 
home  town  of  Oshkosh.  Two  more  success- 
ful campaigns  for  the  legislature  and.  In 
1966,  he  challenged  first-term  Democrat 
John  A.  Race  and  won  the  House  seat  with 
a  6,200-vote  plurality.  He  was  one  of  47  Re- 
publican freshmen  to  take  seats  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90th  Congress. 

Is  being  the  youngest  freshman  a  liabilltv? 
Steiger  doesn't  think  so.  The  three  terms  in 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  he  believes,  were 
a  "tempering  process." 

"That  first  term  was  an  instructive  as 
anything  could  be  and  ni  never  forget  it.  " 
he  says.  "I  was  anxious  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things  and  I'm  sure  I  talked  too  much— I 
know  I  talked  too  much.  I  got  beaten  down 
and  I  learned  from  it. 

"1  hope  I'm  able  to  translate  that  Wiscon- 
sin experience  into  the  House — I  have  to 
look  to  and  listen  to  the  men  who've  been 
here  far  longer  than  I  have  because  these 
are  the  men  from  whom  I  can  learn  "  he 
says. 

"steiger  and  hU  wife.  Janet,  live  in  an 
apartment  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mrs.  Steiger. 
petite  and  assured,  also  Is  a  native  of  Osh- 
kosh.  She  Is  a  graduate  of  Lawrence  College 
In  Appleton.  Wlr  and  was  a  Pulbrtght 
scholar  in  medieval  literature.  Now,  she  says, 
she  is  the  "chief  volunteer"  In  her  husband's 
office. 

The  6th  District  abuts  on  the  Milwaukee 
suburbs,  encompasses  seven  counties  in  the 
dairy  country  and  Include  Industrial  areas 
around  Sheboygan  and  Lake  Winnebago.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  400,000. 

AN     ACTIVIST 

steiger  has  been  an  activist  since  high 
school  where  he  held  a  number  of  class 
offices.  He  was  a  Wisconsin  representative  to 
Boy's  Nation  In  1955  and  1956,  a  national 
officer  hi  the  Young  Republicans  and.  In 
I960,  assistant  chief  page  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

It  has  been  seven  months  since  the 
Stelgers  loaded  their  belongings  into  a 
U-Haul  trailer  and  headed  for  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

"I'm  finally  learning  my  way  around  the 
Rayburn  Building."  he  says.  Steiger  slides 
from  a  emlUng  ebullience  to  a  somber  reflec- 
tiveness. "Thanks  very  much— you're  won- 
derful to  call."  he  enthusiastically  tells  a 
^ler  as  he  accepts  a  speaking  engagement. 
Then  with  serious  concentration  he  turns 
quickly  back  to  discussion: 

"I  think  one  of  our  main  difficulties  in  this 
society  today  Is  that  we  often  loee  perspec- 
tive. We  compress  tilings  in  1967— radio  the 
papers,  television  bring  things  to  Oshkosh  as 
they  happen— hi  Europe.  In  Asia.  In  Newark 
I  thhik  we  have  a  very  serious  problem  Just 
hi  terms  of  being  able  to  step  back  and  look 
at  things.  But  if  we  don't  loee  sight  of  where 
we've  come  from  and  where  we  are  today  and 
where  we're  gcrtng,  then  I  think  the  future  la 
Just  fantastic.  But  this  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  people  to  handle." 

But  today,  the  meet  volatile  tseue  is  Viet- 
nam: "I  support  the  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam—in  terms  of  the  South  Vietnamese  re- 
queet  for  our  asalstance.  In  terms  of  a  belief 
in  the  attempt  to  find  a  way  for  South  Viet- 
nam to  determine  its  tutvirt  and  the  khid  of 
govemment  the  people  there  want  without 
outside  Interference. 
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-I  have  the  view  th»t  Vietnam  mu^ 
asslLn.  th«  n«t  priority  and  ^*^  "^J^^ 
for  whatever  reason.  It  ha«  not.  If^^f'*' 
there  U  an  IncreaiUng  tendency  *«  toka  an 
emotional  new  of  the  war  The  «^^ 
gotten  over  and  over  '^^Jl^!^.  ^l^^^ 
stttuenta  la..  *lef »  win  or  get  out.  Stelger 
says.  

KOT  CONVDJCEO 

"I  frankly  am  not  convinced  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  Ifl  possible.  I  think  the  mlUtary 
effort  that  has  been  made  and  Is  being  made 
wUl  have  to  be  aimed  at  achieving  a  po  nt 
at  which  we  can  negotlat^to  find  a  solu- 
tion consistent  with  our  co"^"°^^'J*- „„.. 

"I  guess  when  all  Is  said  and  done  I  don't 
think  we  can  be  the  poUcemwi  of  the  world 
or  that  we  should  be.  But  I  do  tW^*  we 
have  obllgatlona  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
toat  ^e  lolng  to  have  to  be  t^lf"f^^«^^^ 
some  may  weU  require  commitment  of 
American   men.   And   I   don't   quarrel   with 

'^'"Glven  the  outlook  and  the  current  atti- 
tude of  the  Sdvlet  Union  and  Communist 
China  toWd-  us.  we're  going  to  have  to 
expect  that  these  obligations  are  going  to 
continue  for  quite  some  time. 

Stelger  dictates  half  a  dozen  letters  alter 
arrtS  at  the  office,  leaves  for  an  Education 
and  Labor  subcommittee  hearing  on  amend- 
ment to  a  vocational  rehablUtatlon  act 
traversing  the  maze  of  corridors  Into  the 
Bavburn  building.  ,   _in. 

He  sits  behind  the  hearing  room  desk  with 
his  colleagues,  smiling  o<:<»s»°^^"y- ''™°^f ' 
questioning  aa  testimony  is  offered  by  wlt- 
neaaes.  After  the  hearing  recesses  around 
noon.  Stelger  talks  briefly  with  one  of  the 
^^es  Ind  then  leaves  for  a  lunch^n 
«gagement  with  another  GOP  freshman, 
Georee  Bush  of  Texas. 

"I  eat  about  half  the  time  with  a  con- 
■tltuent  or  another   member   of   Congress. 

with  staff  members  on  pending  business 
Smlng  a  one-minute  television  news  spot 
foThome  staUona.  greeting  a  couple  and 
their  three  children  from  Cedarburg 
Stl^rTuppllee  the  kid.  with  books  and 
S^let.^  the  Capitol,  escorta  the  family 
iSoBS  the  street  to  the  House  gallery  and. 
on  the  way.  pause-  to  have  a  ^oup  picture 
Seen  on  the  Capitol  steps.  Bf<='',*<'  "^? 
office  and  the  never-shrinking  pile  of  paper* 
demanding  attention. 

Tread  every  letter  that  comes  Into  the 
office.  Itl  helpful  to  me  in  getting  an  Idea 
^ut  what  people  are  talking  about  and 
tSng.  we  ^  to  answer  every  letter,  even 
Sr^^r.^"  letter*  that  every  Congressman 
ret*  There  are  a  lot  of  different  opinions  In 
the  world."  Stelger^^  grins,  "and.  who  knows, 
they  may  be  right." 

Weekends,  often  as  not.  are  spent  in  Wla- 
conaln.  speaking  at  dinners,  meetings,  mak- 
Srappearances  at  parades  and  civic  events 
and  holding  office  hours  at  the  two  offices 
he  maintains  in  hU  district.  To  be  seen  la 
the  sine  qua  non  of  the  politician  Con- 
^?^en  Zre  provided  six  trips  to  their  dl^ 
trict  each  session;  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Stelger  wUl  have  spent  18  weekends  In  Wls- 
conaln,  "It  gets  expensive"  he  says. 

The  Stelgera  malnteln  an  apartment  m 
Oshkoeh  as  well  as  in  Washington  and  this 
has  been  part  of  the  problem  of  adji^t- 
ment  "I  leave  the  brown  shoe  polish  In  Osn- 
kosh  and  I  leave  the  brown  shoes  here  or 
Janey  leave*  the  measuring  cups  here  that 
she  wa«  going  to  use  In  Oehkosh— Its  that 

^°Pour  times  on  the  sttmip  for  William  Stel- 
eer  four  victories— what  of  the  future?  "You 
cant  aee  beyond  next  year;  you  never 
can  .  .  ." 

"  But  ot  thto  yew  ■©  far,  the  freehman 
Congreaaman  lay^  "1  tmnk  Tn  been  abl* 
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to  do  more  than  I  expected,  rm  not  about 
to  try  to  remake  the  wortd— I  cant  do  w 
and  I  wouldn't  try  to  do  It. 

"But  cwiAlnly  you  get  a  sense  of  *ccom- 
nllshment  out  at  the  work  you  can  do  for 
in  individual  consUtuent  who  has  a  prob- 
lem- you  get  a  aense  of  accomplishment  m 
helping  cities  or  towns  or  villages  which  have 
a  problem  with  the  government,"  Stelger 
says. 

"AWESOME      JOB 

Its  early  evening.  A  late  rollcaU  vote  Is 
coming  up.  Keo  Rietz.  Stelger's  legislative 
assistant  and  a  high  school  classmate,  urges 
him  to  go  home  to  dinner  and  says  hell 
call  when  the  vote  Is  due.  Stelger  agrees  and 
says  he-11  be  In  the  office  afterwards  to  chip 
away  at  the  backlog  from  the  July  4th  recess. 

HOW  does  It  feel  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  RepreeenUtlves  and  stUl  not  307 

•■I  KuesB  age  doesnt  make  much  differ- 
ence—to have  this  kmd  of  responslbllty.  thla 
kind  of  opportunity  Is  pretty  ^a^tastlc.  Tou 
have  a  greater  appreciation— at  least  I  do— 
of  what  we  have  done  in  this  country  and 
an  even  better  understanding  of  what  we 
haven't  done.  , 

"I  think  the  only  word  that  can  really 
be  used  to  describe  It  U  •awesome'. 

••It's    an    awesome   responsibility,    its    an 
awesome  Job.  and  It's  an  awesome  country. 
Stelger  says.  


Vista  Succe««  With  Migrant  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tagion ol  riots  and  resulting  despair 
that  have  shaken  our  Nation  In  recent 
days  may  weU  obscure  the  fact  that  in 
America  there  are  yet  those  who  are 
quietly  and  unselfishly  working  toward 
a  better  day  for  all  of  our  people. 

The  moving  story  of  one  such  person, 
Mr  Larry  KeUy.  a  VISTA  volunteer,  waa 
pubUshed  recently  in  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press.  This  young  person  from 
Minnesota  has  set  an  example  that  all  of 
us  can  take  pride  in.  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate that  this  account  be  recorded  In  the 
Record : 

SEKtNC  THX  World  at  Home 
(Note— Thla  story  waa  suppUed  by  the 
Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity.  Larry 
Kelly's  Allanvllle  work  waa  also  filmed  for 
VISTA'S  lateet  movie,  Aa  I  Run  This  Race, 
a  half-hour  documentary.  'VISTA's  first 
movie.  A  Year  Toward  Tomorrow,  won  an 
Academy  award.) 

ALi.ANvn.Li,  Ariz.— It  waa  like  walking 
through  fire  the  first  time  Larry  Kelly  toured 
Allanvllle.  hla  first  home  away  from  St.  Paul. 
It  waa  August.  Temperature.  116.  No  shade. 
Scores  of  weather-beaten  shacks  dotted 
the  desert.  There  wasn't  a  soul  stirring. 

KeUy  22  a  VISTA  volunteer,  almost  ap- 
plied for  a  transfer  right  there.  He  was 
iLsslgned  In  August.  1965.  under  the  Arizona 
Migrant  Opportimlty  program  (MOP) .  In 
196a,  despite  his  Initial  misgivings,  he  asked 
to  stay  another  year. 

He  quickly  discovered  that  plenty  of  peo- 
ple live  in  AllanvUle's  hovels.  BUty  Negro 
famlUeB  settled  in  the  community  when  the 
mechanization  of  cotton  picking- the  area  • 
major   crop— chased   most  of   the   migrants 

away.  »»„_♦ 

A    few   lucky   ones   are   employed.    Moe» 

■cratch  up  a  meager  Uvlng  on  farms.  When 


not  working  In  the  aummer.  they  usually 
etretch  out  In  their  shacks  and  try  to  keep 
cool.  There"*  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Kelly  and  Bob  Brevring,  a  volunteer  from 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  wanted  to  change  the 
world  for  these  poor  laborers — to  find  them 
all  better  Jobs,  nicer  homes  ...  to  release 
them  from  poverty. 

The  two  moved  right  In,  settling  In  one  of 
two  rooms  In  a  sagging  etucco  shanty.  Rent 
was  $20  a  month.  They  shared  an  outdoor 
spigot  with  neighbors — when  the  water  was 
turned  on.  ^      ,      ^,. 

One  small  well  supplies  the  water  for  the 
more  than  400  residents.  Not  only  Is  It  In- 
adequate, but  the  water  is  unfit  to  drink. 
The  people  have  to  transport  pure  water 
from  a  service  station  In  Buckeye.  Each  fam- 
ily Is  allowed  five  gallons  a  day. 

Sharing  a  faucet  was  one  way  Kelly  and 
Brevring  got  to  know  their  neighbors,  many 
of  whom  rarely  left  home  except  to  dash 
water  on  their  faces.  The  volunteers  lived  on 
the  corner  of  Wlno  road  and  many  of  Its  in- 
habitants lived  up  to  the  name. 

After  they  got  to  know  a  few  people.  Larry 
and  Bob  found  welcome  behind  closed  doors. 
They  spent  weeks  calling  on  residents  and 
met  many  decent,  hard-working  people  who 
desperately  wanted  a  better  life. 

Brevring  got  the  youngsters  together  for 
recreation,  while  KeUy  concentrated  on  older 
teenagers  and  adults.  He  visited  more  homes 
m  the  community  and  In  surrounding  mi- 
grant camps,  picked  onions  and  lettuce  with 
the  men  and  women  In  the  fields  and  learned 
about  their  problems. 

One  urgent  need  was  a  place  for  the  chil- 
dren to  stay  whUe  their  parents  worked,  so 
Kelly  and  Brevring  helped  build  a  day-car« 
center.  Working  with  10  hired  farm  laborers 
under  a  professional  builder,  they  con- 
structed the  multi-room  center  In  a  little 
more  than  six  months. 

The  volunteers  also  helped  to  assemble  a 
library  and  organize  adult  education  classy. 
Kelly  feels  strongly  that  lack  of  education 
is  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  Poor.  "The 
Teventh  of  nine  children  of  a  self-taught  en- 
gineer, he  and  his  Older  brothers  and  slsterj 
lorkei  their  way  through  high  school  and 
college  or  business  school.  The  family  lived 
S  P?^  Town  untU  Larry  was  In  the  eighth 
^adVlnd  his  father,  an  Irish  Immigrant. 
limed  a  lucrative  promo«on  In  his  field. 
The  famUy  now  Uvea  at  1720  Euclid  st. 

Young  Kelly  put  himself  through  two  snd 
one-hSf  yeaii  of  coUege  working  as  a  bu. 
^y  ,^1  Jr.  kitchen  helper  and  mote  yard- 
man. He  attended  the  University  o  Minne- 
sota, majoring  In  education,  untU  Maniu 
\g^  when  hi.  savings  ran  out  and  b« 
coSknTfind   a   part-time   Job   to   support 

*"  wlsmng  to  travel  and.  at  the  same  time, 
he^poS-^IM^ple  in  the  same  situation  bed 

immediately  afterward  he  ^^^rd  about 
VISTA  "I  liked  the  Idea."  he  said.  It  wa« 
^^d  new.  Also.  I  dldn-t  know  my  own  coun- 
try and  there's  sure  a  lot  of  P°^-^rty.  ^!^„ 
After  six  weeks-  training  at  the  Universltr 
of  Colorado,  he  came  to  Allanvllle. 

Since  his  arrival,  he  has  worked  with  » 
n^unber  of  teenagers,  who.  Uke  h'mself  have 
had  a  rough  time  getting  through  school^* 
has  had  some  success  getting  a  few  drop, 
outs  back  in  the  classroom,  but  one  dropped 
out  again  and  he  fears  the  others  mlgbt  do 
the  same.  They  aren't  encouraged  U>  tUl 
He  decided  to  try  another  aPP''"^^,,^ 
and  Brevring  organized  a  °''lB^J'°Vi°^f  "S 
corps  project  In  the  community  to  Anl  j°" 
^T^olnistem  out  of  school.  They  can  «J 
for  sU  months  under  this  program  before, 
hopefully,  returning  to  school. 

Kelly   got  one  two-ttme  dropout,  a  m^ 
«5hool  sophomore,  a  Job  cleaning  uP  t^  « 
ucatlon  bulldlnr.   a  Mexican-American^ 
who  left  school  in  her  senior  Tf"- °^*^ 
a  portable  Ubrary  In  a  nearby  migrant  camp. 


and  a  16-year-oId  freehman  has  a  Job  In  the 
day-care  center.  They  each  promised  to  go 
back  to  school  in  the  fall  and  KeUy  keeps  In 
constant  touch  with  them  in  hopes  that  they 
will. 

Last  August,  Larry  was  appointed  a  VISTA 
leader  over  65  Artzlona  volunteers.  He  meets 
with  each  volunteer  at  least  once  a  month 
and  oversees  projects  at  the  Job  Corps  camp 
In  Wlnslow.  the  Committee  for  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  Tucson,  the  Gtiadalupe  Com- 
munity Action  organization  and  MOP. 
which  has  10  centers  through  the  state.  Al- 
though he  has  had  to  drop  some  of  his  per- 
sonal contact  work,  he  still  sees  the  teen- 
agers. 

Kelly's  second  year  with  VISTA  Is  up  this 
summer  and  he  hopes  to  leave  something 
behind.  He  didn't  change  the  world  In  Allan- 
vllle. He  found  out  very  early  that  he  couldn't 
but  he  stayed  on  for  two  years  "to  at  least 
to  be  able  to  give  back  a  little." 

He  maintains  that  his  one  year  as  a  volun- 
teer wasn't  enough.  "I  only  took  In  a  little 
of  what  It's  all  about."  he  says.  "I  stayed 
another  year  to  give  It  back  and  accomplish 
something."  He  hopes  that  after  his  two 
years  the  people  In  Allanvllle  know  "that 
there  are  some  unprejudiced  white  people 
who  care." 

Kelly  win  still  be  able  to  keep  In  touch. 
He  plans  to  finish  college  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  In  Phoenix,  35  miles  away,  and  re- 
main to  earn  his  master's  degree  In  social 
work.  He  would  eventually  like  an  adminis- 
trative position  with  VISTA,  preferably  In 
Arizona.  He  claims  he  likes  the  weather. 


Pnblic  Work*  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Bill,  1968 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  11641)  making 
^>propriatlons  for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  and  his  sub- 
committee for  their  work  on  the  public 
works  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations  bill. 

The  public  works  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  appropriations  bill  has 
added  significance  for  me  since  a  num- 
ber of  the  programs  contained  in  this 
oUl  affect  my  district  In  northwestern 
Missouri.  Furthermore,  the  recent  floods 
m  this  area  emphasize  the  need  to  fur- 
ther Implement  the  flood  control  and 
watershed  projects  in  northwestern 
Missouri. 

^J°J^e  past  few  months  approximately 
045.000  acres  in  this  area  were  covered 
Of  floodwaters  from  the  Platte.  Grand. 
«iarlton,  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Estimated 


damage  due  to  the  flooding  by  these 
rivers  totaled  $56  million.  Damage  by 
the  Platte,  Grand,  and  Chariton  Rivers 
to  farmland  In  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri,  my  district, 
amounted  to  $8  million  and  according 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  only  $350,000 
In  damages  was  prevented  by  existing 
Federal  projects  on  these  rivers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  further  esti- 
mated that  $5,370,000  In  damages  from 
flooding  on  the  Grand,  Platte,  and 
Chariton  Rivers  could  have  l)een  pre- 
vented had  the  present  authorized  flood 
control  project  been  complete.  Yet,  such 
figures  as  I  have  just  quoted  cannot 
measure  the  bitterness  and  frustration 
which  have  been  left  In  the  wake  of  the 
floods.  Farmers  have  seen  their  com, 
wheat,  tobacco  and  soybeans  carried  off 
in  the  floods.  Families  have  been  forced 
to  flee  their  homes  before  the  approach- 
ing waters.  Furthermore,  who  can  calcu- 
late the  secondary  damages  wrought  by 
these  floods — the  reduction  in  Income 
which  must  be  borne  this  year  by  farm- 
ers In  this  region,  the  business  loss  suf- 
fered by  merchants  in  the  towns  of  the 
flooded  areas,  and  the  reduced  tax  col- 
lection which  will  be  realized  by  the 
various  governments,  municipal  to  Fed- 
eral. 

A  prominent  woman  in  my  district 
eloquently  expressed  the  sentiments 
common  to  the  people  who  have  seen 
their  lands  and  homes  devastated  year 
after  year  while  Government  protective 
measures  were  slow  in  coming.  She  said: 

People  here  know  that  war  and  poverty — 
that's  a  fighting  word — cost;  but  they  also 
know  that  that  excuse  Is  not  good  enough, 
for  all  they  have  to  do  Is  turn  on  their 
televisions  and  hear  people  In  the  Admin- 
istration say,  "We  will  help  every  under- 
developed country."  They  know  too  that 
much  of  North  Missouri  is  under-developed, 
despite  the  fact  It  has  what  many  a  country 
yearns  for — water,  open  spaces,  places  for 
Industry,  room  for  people  to  live,  breathe 
and  play.  But  it  seems  all  this  Is  expendable, 
and  Ite  people  will  be  forced  to  Join  the 
misery  of  the  already  teeming  dirty  cities. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee's 
recommendation  of  an  appropriation  of 
slightly  more  that  $1.5  million  will  allow 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin 
work  on  these  flood  control  projects  in 
northwestern  Missouri  and  will  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  this  area  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  concern  for  their 
plight.  Granted  this  appropriation  is  no 
small  sum,  yet  I  respectfully  submit  that 
there  exists  a  pressing  and  continued 
need  to  fully  Implement  these  projects. 

I  realize  that  there  must  be  priorities 
in  our  spending,  this  year  In  particular. 
Yet,  In  considering  these  and  future  flood 
control  appropriations,  I  would  remind 
you  that  one  of  our  highest  priorities  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  must  be  for  flood 
control  programs  which  aid  people  who 
are  at  the  mercy  of  flooding  rivers,  not 
just  occasionally,  but  in  many  cases,  such 
as  in  the  Platte  and  Grand  River  basins, 
annually. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  Mr.  Kirwan's 
subcommittee  report  has  conflrmed  that 
we  will  not.  nor  ever  will,  fail  to  respond 
to  the  plight  of  citizens,  such  as  those 
In  northwestern  Missouri,  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  floods  and  disasters  beyond 
their  control. 


Kentncky  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  19  issue  of 
the  Mount  Sterling  Advocate  which 
stresses  the  need  for  every  citizen  to  be- 
come "Involved"  and  to  urge  their  legis- 
lators to  exercise  greater  judgment  and 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

This  challenging  editorial  was  written 
by  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mount 
Sterling  Advocate,  Mr.  James  W.  Smith, 
Jr.,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
knowledgeable  editors  and  dedicated  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky.  While  some  people 
may  disagree  with  some  of  the  comments 
in  the  editorial,  I  believe  the  editorial 
reflects  a  knowledge  of  some  conditions 
as  they  now  exist.  I  commend  the  read- 
ing of  this  editorial  to  every  Member  of 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  public 
generally. 

If  Man  Stands  Upright,  a  Backbone  Is 
Requiked 

The  greatest  need  In  America  today  is  for 
a  few  mllUon  citizens  who  are  willing  to  be- 
come "involved  " 

To  become  "involved"  In  1967,  a  litUe  work 
U  necessary.  "Backbone"  is  essenual.  Good 
old-fashioned  "guts"  are  better.  A  thick  skin 
while  not  essential.  Is  desirable. 

When  one  becomes  "involved."  he  takes 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  public's  business 
He  stands  up  and  says  what  he  thinks  and  is 
not  afraid  to  say  it^-out  In  the  open,  to  his 
Congressman,  Senators,  legislators,  as  well  as 
to  his  county  and  city  officials.  He  Is  not 
afraid  to  be  viewed  as  "behind  the  times"  be- 
cause of  his  convictions.  He  takes  pride  in 
being  described  as  "different"  when  he  dis- 
agrees with  socialUtic  and  communistic  con- 
cepts of  government. 

He  is  not  afraid  to  do  battle  with  the  wild- 
eyed  Idealists,  who  are  Incapable  of  distin- 
guishing fact  from  fiction.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  challenge  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  any- 
one. It  does  not  matter  from  what  level  of 
government  the  "blessings"  flow.  They  all  are 
financed  out  of  the  same  pockets.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  money  Is  spent  from  Wash- 
ington, from  Frankfort  or  from  Mt.  Sterling, 
every  dime  of  It  comes  from  the  same  place! 

Therefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  our  citizens  refuse  to  become  "Involved" 
to  the  extent  of  demanding  a  stronger  voice 
In  who  spends  their  tax  money,  who  gets  it 
and  how  it  Is  spent. 

For  example,  the  taxpayers  In  Mt.  Sterling 
spend  $245  a  month  for  a  fireman,  who  is  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day,  and  $310  a  month  for  a 
policeman,  who  works  12  hours  a  day  and  Is 
on  call  the  other  12.  At  the  same  time,  these 
same  taxpayers  in  Mt.  Sterling  do  not  object 
to  paying  a  clerk  $308  a  month  to  hand  out 
food  stamps,  or  a  secretary  In  the  food  stamp 
office  $250  a  month — more  than  they  pay  a 
fireman  to  protect  their  property  day  and 
night.  «-     »-       J         } 

Our  taxes  pay  two  "poverty"  workers  $250 
each  a  month  to  sit  in  an  office,  from  which 
no  benefits  to  the  public  ever  will  be  derived, 
but  we  pay  $6  a  month  less  to  the  men  we 
expect — and  demand — to  risk  their  lives  in 
fighting  fires. 

We  think  nothing  of  paying  a  small  ,.rmy 
of  "social  workers"  more  per  month  to  handle 
"cases"  than  we  give  to  our  policemen,  upon 
whom  we  depend  for  protection  of  life  and 
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nrooerty  on  a  24-hour  bael*.  Our  taxes— not 
?f^^f  money-pay  Dan  Swartz  WSO  per 
month  to  "supervtee"  the  "poyerty  ^'»°'f ,"» 
m  Montgomery.  Bath  and  Menifee  Countl^. 
We  pay  our  police  and  fire  chiefs  less  to  pro- 
vide us  with  services  that  we  "^^t  "^^It^.j^., 
Our  tax  money  is  used  to  pay  Gene  Stathaa 
»950  a  month  as  the  director  of  the  Licking 
valley  Community  Action  Program,  which  we 
need  only  because  some  government  cleric 
said  we  needed  It.  That  Is  more  than  we  pay 
our  county  Judge,  our  mayor,  or  any  other 
elected  official  In  our  county  or  city. 

Can  anyone  Justify  the  cutting  of  the  tax 
pie"  m  such  a  manner.  Is  there  any  Justice  In 
naylng  a  "poverty  director"  more  than  we 
paf  ^y  of  our  ibcal  officials,  and  twice  as 
much  as  we  pay  our  chief  otpoU^^^ 

Tes  our  "social  workers"  get  their  pay- 
checlts  from  the  state;  our  "poverty  workers 
Wt  f^eral  government  checks.  But^e  send 
Se  mon^  to  Washington  and  t^  Prankf°f 
before  the  checks  are  sent  back  to  Mont- 
Bomery  County.  All  of  the  money  comes  out 
o?  tt7samr^lcets,  but  It  doesn't  go  Into 

^''I^Tltex  increase  will  be  voted  by  Con- 
gress, we  are  going  to  hire  more  P«oP»«  *° 
IJve  away  our  money-at  a  faster  P^fe-  And. 
we  are  going  to  give  salary  increases  to  all  of 
ThosTwho  now  are  bufiUy  giving  our  money 

^'what  can  we  do  about  it?  Nothlng-unless 
people  are  willing  to  become  "!°7°r;«^  _" 
enough  people  become  "tovolved.  there  will 
be  no  t^  increase  voted  by  Congress.  Many 
of  ^e  needless  programs  wUl  be  halte^  or 
havTioi  of  the  excess  fat  trimmed.  Elected 
offlcdal^do  listen  to  the  voters.  But  theonly 
people  who  are  talking  are  those  who  feed  at 
the  tax  trough.  .,.,„,  h„ 

It  is  our  tax  money.  We  can  help  decide 
how  U  will  be  spent.  But.  to  B«t  •'involved 
one  must  be  able  to  stand  upright.  'That. 
Porting  to  medical  science,  requires  some- 
thing called  a  backbone. 
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A  Man  Can  Get  Ahead  in  Memphis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 


or   TENMESSEK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 
Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  ^y  remarks  in 
the  RECORD  I  would  like  to  include  the 
second  of  a  series  of  articles  In  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimltar  showing  what 
the  people  of  Memphis  are  doing  to  pro- 
vide wportunity  for  aU.  In  Memphis  a 
man  gets  ahead  when  he  is  willing  to 
Study  and  learn  and  work  for  the  things 
he  desires  in  life.  It  is  a  tribute  to  aU  our 
people  in  Memphis  that  so  many  people 
of  aU  races  are  getting  ahead. 

The  second  article  of   the  series,   "A 
Man  Can  Get  Ahead  in  Meinphls    fol- 
lows: _  , 
Neobo  Lbadeks  Point  to  Education  as  Ket 
factor:     a     Man     Can     Get     Ahead     in 
Memphis 

(By  Kay  Plttman  Black) 
(EorroB-s  note.— "MemphU  is  a  good 
city  ...  A  man  can  get  ahead  In  Memphis. 
Lt  (Jg)  I^edel  C.  Greene,  aS-year-old  Mem- 
phis Negro  Navy  pilot  in  Vietnam,  recently 
Lud  thU  to  Scrippe-Howard  reP05;ter  Jim 
Lucas  about  his  plans  to  return  to  hl»  borne 
here.  The  Pre«-8clmltar  today  presents  the 
second  of  three  depth  studies  of  how  Ne- 
groes—men  and  women— have  gotten  ahead 
in  Memphla.) 


What  doe«  It  take  for  a  Negro  to  get  ahead 

in  Memphis?  „  ,      . ,_ 

This  question  was  asked  Negro  leaders  in 
the  city.  Time  and  time  again  the  principal 
answer  was  education. 

Next  was  drive,  the  willingness  to  work  the 
ability  to  keep  one's  eyes  focused  on  stM«. 
But  most  important,  they  said,  was  to  get  a 
good  education— TO  be  prepared  and  weU 
oualifled  to  succeed  In  a  chosen  field. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  had  to  scratch 
like  cats  to  achieve  their  own  education. 
Most  held  down  many  Jobs,  got  many  scholar- 
ships to  grind  their  way  through  college. 
Most  came  from  humble  homes.  Poverty  was 
their  garment  but  not  their  goal. 
JESSE  tctrner 
Jesse  Turner,  member  of  the  Shelby  County 
Quarteriy  Court  and  president  of  the 
NAACP.  credits  his  parents  with  inspiring 
him  to  get  an  education.  ^      ,^      x^ 

"They  believed  everyone  should  oe 
educated."  ...v. 

Neither  his  mother  or  father  had  a  high 
school  education  but  all  of  their  nine  chil- 
dren have  college  degrees. 

He  believes  strongly  In  education  and  be- 
lieves Negro  youth  should  enter  a  field  In 
which  they  are  actually  interested.  TheyU 
do  better.  Then  they  should  prepare  them- 
selves well. 

"A  Negro  can't  be  average  and  get  any- 
where. The  Negro  who  gets  Into  a  tradition- 
ally all-white  field  has  to  be  exceptional.  His 
white  counterpart  can  get  the  same  job  U 
he's  average." 

Good  student 
Turner   went  to  LeMoyne   College  on   an 
athletic  scholarship.  "I  wasn't  too  good,  of 
an  athlete  but  I  think  they  kept  me  on  the 
team  because  I  was  a  good  student." 

He  worked  his  way  through  college,  selling 
scrap  Iron  and  metal,  being  a  newspaper  car- 
rier and  working  at  other  Jobs  In  the  summer. 
"I  chopped  cotton.  You'd  go  out  in  the 
morning  and  work  all  day  and  get  up  the 
next  day  tired  before  you  started.  But  there 
was  work  to  be  done  and  to  be  done  well 
even  if   you  didn't  Uke  It.   Sometimes   you 
weren't  certain   at  the   end  of  the  week  If 
you'd   get  paid.   Sometimes  you   got  a  bad 
check.  Now  I  read  where  they  get  rid  of  those 
weeds  with  chemicals.  I  can't  believe  that. 
I've  got  to  see  that  sometimes." 
Five  children 
Turner.  47,  and  his  wife  have  five  children. 
A3    a    tank    company    commander    In    the 
Italian   campaign    In   World   War   n.   Turner 
got  a  Bronze  Star  for  bravery.  He  worked  his 
way  up  from  private  to  captain  and  was  cited 
for   leading   tls   company   safely   across   a 

mined  field.  i.    ..    ^ 

"Pear  knows  no  color."  Is  wnat  ne  re- 
members about  the  war.  And  the  MP's  stop- 
ping him  everytlme  he  passed  through 
Memphis  asking  him  If  he  was  "entitled  to 
be  an  officer,"  he  said. 

Tiirner  got  a  master's  in  business  admin- 
istration and  accounting  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  He  was 
tops  In  his  class  In  accounting.  He  returned 
to  Memphis  when  he  was  28  years  old  "for 
good,  to  settle  down." 

He  thinks  Negroes  have  a  big  problem  to 
overcome.  "Many  times  Inspiration  and  as- 
piration are  lacking.  Not  enough  Negro  stu- 
dents are  going  into  business.  There  is  a 
demand  for  them.  Not  one  Negro  has  passed 
the  CPA  test  here  for  instance,  since  I  took 
It  years  ago  and  passed  It  and  set  myself  up 
as  a  public  accountant." 

DB.  HOLLIS  price 

"There's  more  opportunity  today  than 
there  was  when  I  came  along,"  said  Dr 
HoUls  Price,  president  of  LeMoyne  for  26 
years  "The  Negro  with  abUlty  and  concern 
Is  In  considerable  demand  In  all  fields." 

Dr  Price  said  that  in  days  gone  by  when 
a  youngster  said  he  couldnt  go  to  college 
because  he  didn't  have  any  money,  the  state- 
ment was  true.  "But  that's  not  so  any  more. 


If  they  want  to  go  to  college,  they  can. 
There  are  all  kind*  of  scholarshlpo  and 
grante.  But  they  have  to  work  at  the  high 
school  levri  to  take  advantage  of  those  schol- 
arshlpe  and  grante,  by  keeping  up  their 
grades.  ^^    . 

Dr  Price  feels  that  one  area  that  many 
Negro  students  are  overlooking  Is  college 
teaching.  "There  U  an  acute  shortage  of  col- 
lege teachers,"  he  said. 

H.   T,  LOCKHARD 

H.  T.  Lockhard,  administrative  assistant 
to  Gov.  Buford  EUtogton.  agrees  that  "Mem- 
phis is  a  place  where  a  man  can  get  ahead." 

He  won  a  scholarship  to  LeMoyne.  "If  I 
hadnt  It's  doubtful  If  I  would  have  gone 
to  college.  The  scholarship  by  itself  didn't  fill 
the  bill  completely.  I  had  a  paper  route 
and  worked  at  Hotel  Peabody.  I  worked  part 
time  at  an  undertaker's.  In  addition  to  col- 
lege I  worked  an  eight-hour  day  at  some 
Job  all  through  college."  The  GI  blU  carried 
him  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Lockhard  believes  young  people,  particu- 
larly young  Negro  people,  must  "Learn  baby. 

learn." 

"I  worked  because  I  believed  an  education 
was  important.  I  knew  it  wa«.  And  I  under- 
stood there  was  no  source  I  could  look  to, 
but   myself,   for  help. 

"I  observe  too  often  that  increasingly 
younger  people  who  really  have  the  capacity 
to  leam  In  some  measure  don't  have  the 
drive  to  make  the  sacrifices.  They  don't  want 
to  buckle  down  to  temporary,  menial  type 
employment.  They  can't  see  waiting  tables 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  I  can't  excuse  anyone 
lor  passing  up  a  Job  because  the  pay  is  In- 
adequate or  It  Isn't  fancy  enough." 

FRED  L.  DAVTS 

Fred  L.  Davis,  S3,  the  only  Negro  employe 
in  the  county  register's  office,  knew  from  the 
time  he  was  In  the  sixth  grade  that  the  only 
way  he  could  stay  In  school  was  to  work.  And 
work  he  did— waiting  tables,  chopping  cot- 
ton, working  in  warehouses.  But  he  got  hl» 
degree  In  business  administration  from  Ten- 
nessee State.  "I  held  two  Jobs  In  college.  I 
was  always  tired." 

He  grew  up  in.  the  Florida  and  Trigg  area. 
"Trigger  Slim  was  electrocuted  when  I  was 
a  kid.  He  killed  a  man  robbing  a  liquor  store. 
He  was  a  hero  to  some  of  the  kids.  Thew 
were  gangs  then.  Mother  was  religious  and 
wouldn't  let  me  run  with  them.  She  watched 
me  like  a  hawk.  Some  of  the  boys  had  better 
minds  than  I  did.  but  they  never  got  away 
from  Florida  and  Trigg." 

Get  up  again 
Why  not?  Davis  shakes  his  head.  "You"t» 
got  to  want  hard.  You've  got  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. You've  got  to  be  knocked  down  and 
get  up  again,  smiling  and  ready  to  go  ahead. 
He  was  always  president  of  hU  claases  in 
grammar  school  and  high  school.  His  wlf« 
was  an  accounting  major.  They  met  In  al- 
lege. She's  now  business  manager  of  Owen 
College  and  they  have  three  children. 

IDWAKD   KEDDITT 

Another  who  knows  hard  work  is  Detective 
Edward  E.  Reddltt.  37,  a  7-year  man  irtth 
the  Memphis  Police  Department  and  secona 
in  charge  of  the  department's  community 
relations  department. 

He  tells  you  a  man  is  Judged  on  his  ablUtjr 
in  the  police  department,  not  his  color  H» 
believes  education  Is  the  key  that  ojxn. 
doors,  but  that  It  is  also  important  to  glv« 
people  responslbUlty. 

"Too  much  Is  put  in  front  of  ^fs^^er 
need  to  have  more  responsibility.  A  c^eg* 
graduate,  he  said  simply:  "None  of  ^yP^ 
had  ever  graduated  from  college.  I  wanttQ 
to  do  better.  This  inspired  me." 

Beddittt  thinks  the  people  "ho  cry  ^| 
that  man  can't  rise  above  his  enrironm«« 
"are  for  the  birds."  He  said.  "Environm«» 
doesn't  mean  anything.  Anybody  can  ri^  ow 
of  mud  If  he  has  enough  energy  f  famwj 
foot  up  high  enough.  There  s  always  w" 
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10  per  cent  who  can  t>e  bom  with  a  allTer 
■poon  In  their  mouths  and  tear  up  the  finest 
hotel  In  town." 

A.  w.  woua 
A.  W.  WUlls.  leader  In  the  Shelby  County 
Democratic  Club  and  a  second  termer  in  the 
Tennessee  House  of  Representatives,  didn't 
go  hungry  as  a  child— "but  I  had  to  work 
to  earn  my  spending  money."  His  father  and 
Dr.  J.  E.  Walker  organized  the  Universal  Life 
Insurance  Co.  He  went  to  Talladega  College 
in  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  got  hts  law  degree 
from  the  University  o*  Wisconsin. 

"My  granddaddy  was  a  slave  In  Georgia, 
freed  when  he  was  eight.  Then  his  mother 
got  a  mule  and  a  wagon,  and  settled  in  Mis- 
sissippi. Granddaddy  was  a  farmer  In  Missis- 
sippi. He  had  12  children  and  managed  to 
put  all  through  college." 

Stop  running 

He  believes  Memphis  is  a  place  where  a 
Negro  can  get  ahead.  "It  doesn't  solve  any- 
thing running  from  town  to  town.  There  are 
many  opportunities  In  this  city  and  many 
more  for  those  who  want  to  stay  here  and 
work  for  them." 

He  believes  a  good  well-rounded  educaUon 
Is  Important.  "Negro  youth  must  leem  to  use 
bis  vote  m  an  effective  way.  America  Is  based 
on  the  vote.  That's  what  we're  aU  about, 
that's  our  strength  as  a  country." 

"Even  though  Atlanta  likes  to  boast  of 
Its  forwardness,  the  fundamental  Ingredients 
of  Memphis.  1  think,  are  better  and  woxild 
tend  to  give  a  Negro  man  more  opportunity. 
I  believe  Memphis  will  probably  rise  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in 
the  United  States."  Willis  said. 

Dr.  R.  Q.  Venson,  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Cotton  Makers  Jubilee,  is  "going  on  73." 
He  moved  to  Memphis  In  the  early  iftoO's  to 
•tudy  dentistry  and  decided  to  settle  down 
here  "because  I  thought  Memphis  had  a  great 
future  for  both  white  and  Negro.  I  was  right. 
There  are  opportunities  undreamed  of  today 
for  the  Negro  youth  who  wanU  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  and  are  prepared  to  do  so." 

"The  great  thing  about  America  Is  that  it 
Is  a  government  of  minority  groups.  Father 
was  a  slave  but  he  managed  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living  farming  in  Louisiana  after 
gaining  his  freedom." 

Venson  believes  "America  Is  the  only  coun- 
try In  the  world  where  a  person  like  me  could 
p  where  I've  gone."  But  he  went  there  on 
mlUatlTe,  education  and  "a  beUef  in  service  *• 

Hh  wile,  Ethyl,  22  years  his  Junior,  is  the 
am  woman  to  serve  on  the  Memphis  Hous- 
ing Authority  board. 

MRS.     VENSON 


buslnees.  no  matter  what  eol<w  your  skin  U. 
It's  29  times  tougher  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  Negro.  But  that's  no  reason  to  give  up  It's 
•  wide  open  field  for  Negroes,  one  that  U 
being  ignored.  But  kids  now.  it  seems  to  me 
want  to  start  at  the  top.  That's  not  the  way 
this  field  works."  "    "^c  way 

BtrCAKMON 

Russell  Sugarmon.  a  Harvard  Law  School 
graduate,  came  from  a  comfortably  situated 
family.  He  never  missed  a  meal  c«-  had  to  work 
his  way  through  college.  But  he  returned  to 
Memphis,  his  home,  after  college.  "TTiere 
weren't  as  many  opportumtles  then  as  there 
are  now— 1  wanted  to  help  make  some."  He 
was  one  of  the  re-organlzers  of  the  Shelby 
County  Demo<yatlc  Club,  and  laelleves  the 
Negroes  ablUty  to  make  his  rote  felt  has 
opened  many  doors. 

He  believes  the  power  of  the  vote  la 
stronger  than  the  demonstrations  "because 
there's  a  chance  of  violence  In  demonstra- 
tlons". 

Sugarmon  said  that  those  with  education 
can  make  it— 'Tjut  what  I'm  worried  about 
are  the  drop-outs,  the  ones  who  don't  make 
it  to  college." 
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thrilled  to  ride  with  him  in  a  parade  and 
Join  In  a  celebration  for  him  at  our 
Rhawnhurst-Castor  Memorial  Post. 


Article  by  Rabbi  Allan  Snmmers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 


Ted  Foeditch  Reelected  PenntylTania 
State  Commander  of  die  American 
Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


Vn.  Venson,  a  graduate  of  LeMoyne,  has 
worked  on  various  community  service  boards 
v..'^I°'"°*^*'''  6«"»ng  with  Shelby  United 
N^ghbors.  Liberty  Bowl.  Heart  Association 
•ad  the  Red  Cross,  among  others.  She  headed 
we  War  on  Poverty  organization. 

"■niere  are  many  opportunities  for  young 
Pwple  today."  she  said.  "I  can  remember 
When  you  had  to  flght  to  get  recognized  as 
»  member  of  a  board  of  directors.  Now  I 
•*«  young  Negro  people  Just  walk  Into  posl- 
toM  Uke  that  and  take  It  as  a  matter  of 
^.  That's  progress  and  I've  lived  to  see 

She,  Uke  many  others,  believes  education 

nofJl?*..^'^"''""'^  ""»  ^  Is  the  "abinty 
not  to  mind  hard  work  " 

kl^'o?v**^;.'^^"^°"  •'°^^  ^y-  "There's  no 
N^nl  i"°^""ioii  we  haven't  suffered  as 
«,r« 'v  ',  ''^  '^°"'*  'hlnk  that's  any  rea- 
«S  Tou  ?,?i?r  °"*  *''**  J^'^P  ""^  someone 
PU^»  ^*  ^''"^  ^°  ^^  ^t'o^e  "  and  keep 
Plugging.  You  can't  give  up." 

JOHN    ARNOLD 

TeSL^°"*'  '*^°  ^"^  the  only  Negro  ad- 
SSJ*!'''^  ^"  th«  <=ity  andone^f  the 

•syTa  dii«=  ^%  ^'^  *°  **  »!»•  There  is  al- 

I^eUltr^o  V  J°'  qualified  people.  Sure, 

^  *«  work  hard.  Advertising  is  a  tough 


OP   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  often 
I  have  seen  constituents  of  various  Mem- 
bers on  the  Hill  and  have  overheard  their 
comments  of  pride  in  "their"  Congress- 
man. I  would  like  to  be  allowed  a  minute 
to  turn  the  tables. 

I  happen  to  be  proud  of  a  longtime 
friend  and  fellow  member  of  the  Rhawn- 
hurst-Castor  Memorial  Post  No.  754  For 
Ted  Poedisch  has  just  been  reelected 
Pennsylvania  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Commander  Poedisch,  who  also  lives  In 
my  district.  Is  a  22-year  member  of  our 
post.  He  is  its  past  commander  and  he 
also  served  as  commander  of  the  Legion's 
fifth  district,  which  is  composed  of  21 
posts  throughout  greater  northeast  Phil- 
adelphia. Which  Is  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Since  1961  when  Ted  was  elected  east- 
em  vice  commander  of  the  Pennsylvania 
American  Legion,  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  its  statewide  membership  and 
uniform  and  emblem  committees.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Legions  Keystone  Boys  State 
a  summer  leadership  encampment  at 
Penn  State  University  for  high  school 
seniors. 

Ted  Foedlsch  is  the  first  Philadelphian 
to  head  a  Pennsylvania  American  Le- 
Rion  since  1956.  I  might  point  out  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Legion  Is  the  largest 
State  unit  currently  boasting  enrollment 
of  245,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  time  the  honor  was 
all  mine.  Last  Friday  when  Ted  Poedisch 
was  chosen  State  commander  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  again  last  Sunday  when  I  was 


op   CAUrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished constituent,  Rabbi  Allan  Sum- 
mers, recently  published  In  the  B'nai 
B'rlth  Messenger  an  analysis  of  Egypt's 
right  to  be  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  In 
the  article,  he  examines  the  territoriality 
question  from  several  different  perspec- 
tives, and  because  of  its  timely  interest, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  article  included 
In  the  Record: 

A  Studious  Analysis  op  Egypt's  Right  To 
Be  m  THE  Sinai  Peninsula 
During  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  public 
has  been  flooded  with  many  conflicting  re- 
ports concerning  this  crisis.  Bo  numerous  and 
contradictory  are  the  claims,  that  it  became 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discern  who  is  right 
and  who  Is  wrong,  who  is  the  aggressor  and 
who  the  victim  of  aggression. 

As  a  student  of  history.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  a  few  irrefutable  facts  relating  to 
thU  conflict.  Let  us  first  consider  the  crisis 
from  its  geographic  aspect.  In  the  past  two 
decades  we  heard  the  loud  cry.  "Africa  for 
the  Africans  I"  Heeding  this  cry  the  colonial 
powers.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Belgium  and 
Portgual.  granted  Independence  to  more  than 
60  new  nations.  Thus  "Africa  for  the  Afri- 
cans" became  a  de  facto  international  law 
A  corollary  of  this  de  facto  law  would  be 
that  no  African  nation  has  a  right  to  extend 
its  sovereignty  to  another  continent.  This 
being  the  case  let  us  approach  the  problem 
of  Egypt. 

A  glance  at  the  map  tells  us  that  Egypt 
Is  on  the  African  continent.  And  where 
Is  the  Sinai  Peninsula?  Another  glance  at  the 
mayp  shows  us  that  the  Sinai  Peninsula  is 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  by  merely  studying 
a  map  It  becomes  clear  who  Is  the  aggressor 
In  this  conflict.  The  map  shows  that  Egypt 
an  African  nation,  has  tried  to  extend"  it* 
boundaries  into  Asia  Minor. 

Now  let  us  study  the  historical  aspect  of 
our  problem.  Prior  to  World  War  I  Egypt  was 
a    British    colony.    In    1922    Britain    was    en- 
trusted   with    the    mandate    over    Palest  Ire 
For  the  sake  of  administrative  expedience 
Britain    attached    the    Sinai    Peninsula    to 
Egypt.  This   Vital  fact  has  been  well  docu- 
mented  in  an   article   published   in   the  U  S 
Congressional   Record  immediately  after  the 
Sinai  conflict  of  1956.  According  to  the  U  S 
Congressional   Record   the    Sinai   Peninsula 
was  never  legally  an  integral  part  of  Egypt 
Hence.  Egypt  has  no  legal  or  moral  rlght^  to 
territory   that   Is   outside   the   African  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  other  hand.  Israel's  claim  to  the 
Slnai  Peninsula  Is  both  legal  and  historic 
Geographically,  the  Peninsula  is  a  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  bordering  Israel.  Hlstoricallv  the 
Jewish  people  occupied  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
for  40  years  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt 
It  was  in  this  desert  that  God  first  revealed 
himself  to  the  nation  on  Mt.  Slnal.  Further- 
more, concerning  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Uie  Holy  Land  the  Bible  states:  "and  the 
border  shall  extend  from  Azman  onto  the 
River  of  Egypt  (I.e.  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  - 
(Numbers  35:6).  Thus,  the  Bible  clearly  de- 
marcates the  Slnal  Peninsula  as  a  part  of 
Israel. 
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For  thoee  who  do  not  accept  tbe  hlstorl- 
«d  4lidltT  of  the  Bible,  but  do  accept  the 
::^dTty^f'cS.que8t  a.  a  hUtorlcal  claim  to 
iTarel.  should  recall  that  on  November  8-7. 
W5«  Israel  captured  the  entire  Penlnflula^  Is- 
^  wae  forced  to  withdraw  and  surrender 
^  newly  acquired  territory  because  of  pres- 
^^  from  o4  then  Secretary  of  S^^iJ*f 
Foster  DuUee.  In  return  for  Israel »  wlth- 
dniwal  from  this  area,  the  VB.  government 
ffT^^l-s  territorial  integrl^  and  ree 
passage  of  Israeli  ships  through  the  Gulf  of 

*T^e   US.   commitment   a.   stated   In   1956 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  neither  by  the  U.S.  or 

^^I^*eU  territorial  Integrity  repeatedly  has 
not  been  protected  and  free  passage  to  the 
G^  of  Aqaba  has  been  denied  by  Nasser 
5nce  agato  the  U.S.  and  the  UJ*.  have  not 
^7ed  to  defend  Israel.  Israel.  In  Possession 
of  the  Slnal  once  again.  U  given  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  insure  her  own  territorial  and 
economic  Integrity  In  retaining  fe  Penin- 
sula since  no  other  nation  or    nternatlonal 
body  has  lived  up  to  Its  commitment  to  her. 
Aside  from  the  territorial  conftlct  there  are 
political   and   social   reasons  for   Arab   ani- 
mosity toward  the  existence  of  Israel.  For 
centuTlee  Arabian  tyrants.  Kings,  pashas  and 
Bhellu  kept  the  masses  submerged  In  pov- 
erty.  Ignorance   and   disease.   Even    the  so- 
called  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  In 
these  countries  have  only  replaced  the  tradi- 
tional  dictators  with    "new   colonels     who 
have  carried  on  their  tradition  of  exploiting 
the  common   people.    I^'^el-   P'"^*'^^"^  !■* 
their   doorstep,   created    a   modem   Western 
state  with  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
universal   education,    and   equal    rights   for 
women.  The  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel 
baa  become  a  serious  threat  to  the  hegemony 
of  the  Arab  potentates,  who  do  not  want 
their  people  to  learn  about  the  existence  of 
the  40hour  work  week,  about  social  security 
and  the  right  to  strike.  Hence  Arab  ruler* 
Instigate  the  masses  against  Israel. 

Their  main  objective  1»  to  stop  the  spread 
of  social  reform  which  the  Arab  rulere  regard 
M  a  dangerous  disease.  This  explains  why 
Arab  potentates  clamor  for  the  destruction 
of  Israel  and  cry  for  her  obliteration.  The 
essence  of  the  struggle  of  democracy  against 
medieval  tyranny  U  embodied  in  the  Mid- 
east conflict.  The  "champions  of  democracy 
must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  only  foothold  of 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East. 


the  House  defeat  last  week  of  his  so-called 
"Tat  extermination"  bill. 

The  way  the  President  talks  of  It.  the  issue 
is  rats  va.  children.  ThU  strike*  us  as  unfair 
to  the  majority  of  House  members  who  voted 
down  his  bill. 

It  la  true  there  was  some  levity  In  the 
House  debate— faceuous  questions  about 
whether  there  would  be  a  federal  "rat  com- 
missioner," and  other  corny  cracks.  But  no- 
body denies  rats  are  a  genuine  menace— they 
are  dirty,  they  lug  disease,  they  often  bite 
small  children,  they  are  foremost  among  our 

^ut  what  the  House  was  trying  to  say.  In 
voting  down  this  $40-milllon  bill,  was  not 
that  the  majority  favors  rats,  or  has  any  lack 
of  sympathy  for  a  campaign  to  get  rid  of 

The  bin  was  only  another  in  a  great  string 
of  legislation  over  the  years  in  which  the 
federal  government  has  moved  into  local  af- 
fairs lock,  stock  and  barrel  on  borrowed 
money.  In  this  case,  right  into  the  garbage 
cans— for  one  of  the  vague  provisions  oS  the 
bill  was  that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Department  would  undertake  to 
"improve"  garbage  collection.  ^^.^^ 

It  was  Just  that  the  House  finally  decided 
a  line  had  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

Moreover,  four  other  government  agencies 
already  have  "rat  control"  programs  of  some 
description,  apparenUy  not  very  effective 
ones  The  House  noted  that  despite  the  mil- 
lions or  billions  the  government  pours  Into 
hundreds  of  so-called  local-aid  programs,  the 
results  rarely  are  comparable  to  the  speno- 
ing  In  this  case,  the  House  simply  con- 
cluded—on the  basis  of  past  evidence— that 
this  would  be  just  another  federal  Pjogram 
which  would  grow  and  grow,  while  the  rat 
population  grew  right  along  with  It. 

The  207-tc-n8  vote  by  which  the  Ptesl- 
dents  rat  bUl  was  defeated  was  not  a  vote  In 
defense  of  rats;  It  was  merely  a  register  of 
House  opinion  that  the  government  wouldn  t 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  good  ratter. 


r«:  Wh^ 
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WWte  Hoaw  Again  MUitale*  the  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 
Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnls- 
tratlons  response  to  last  week's  House 
defeat  of  the  rat  extermlnaUon  bUl  was. 
unfortunately,  predictable,  as  usual.  A 
sudden  great  outpouring  of  demagogic 
Invective  against  the  Republican  Party 
and  the  responsible  position  taken  on 
this  measure  was  Inevitable. 

The  Evansvllle  Press,  of  Evansville. 
Ind  seeking  to  place  the  issue  in  its 
pr<«)er  perspective.  Issued  the  foUowlng 
editorial  on  Monday,  July  24. 1  place  this 
editorial  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Van  Had  To  B«  Dbawn:  Biix's  Housx  Difbat 
Was  Not  "Bats  Vrasus  Chiujeen's  Decision" 
■  Just  as  wa«  predicted  on  the  floOT  at  the 
House  at  the  tUne,  Preeldent  Johnron  acts 
M  U  he  InteiuU  to  make  a  political  issue  of 


POW«:  who  Speak*  for  Their  Freedom? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 


Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
many  former  military  prisoners  of  war 
of  the  National  Socialistic  German 
Workers  Party,  also  commonly  known 
as  Nazis,  I  retain  vivid  recollections  of 
the  mental  anguish  of  being  deprived  of 
my  liberty  in  a  strange  land,  the  soul 
torture  at  the  thought  of  being  forgot- 
ten by  my  fellow  countrymen.  At  gun- 
point, compeUed  to  toU  at  forced  la- 
bor—to  barely  exist  on  a  starvation  diet 
planned  as  a  security  measure  to  sap  a 
prisoner's  strength  and  discourage  es- 
cape—the longing  for  home  and  loved 
ones. 

Yet,  at  this  very  moment,  as  we  talK 
coexistence,  human  rights,  and  anti- 
poverty,  our  fellow  covmtrymen  who 
have  served  our  country  languish  in  Com- 
munist prisons  In  North  Korea,  Red 
China,  and  North  Vietnam— so^^ 
wounded  and  many  distressed  with  Uttie 
encouragement  or  hope.  They  seek  no 
fame,  publicity,  or  fortune— they  just 
want  to  come  home. 
How  shallow  the  words:  "world  order," 


"social  justice,"  "foreign  aid,"  yet  no 
initiative  to  help  or  return  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  draft  dodgers  and  dis- 
loyal demonstrators  have  constitutional 
rights— those  who  aid  and  abet  the 
enemy  gain  Ignomous  fame  by  notoriety, 
but  our  boys  who  have  escaped  death  to 
face  future  harrassment  and  torture  are 
abandoned  like  an  old  worn  out  shoe  or 
cast-off  piece  of  equipment.  They  have 
no  protection  or  encouragement.  They 
w^alk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 

If  the  State  I>epartment  wants  to 
continue  playing  games  with  the  Com- 
munists, let  us  not  belittle  the  mentality 
of  the  parents  and  families  of  our  mili- 
tary prisoners  by  saying  no  help  can  be 
offered  because  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
"declared"  war.  Only  a  fool  would  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam where  men  wearing  the  uniform  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  numbering  over  12,000, 
have  had  their  hearts  torn  out.  To  say 
that  the  war  is  not  declared  is  academic— 
a  play  on  words. 

We  at  home  owe  a  great  debt  to  our 
living  dead.  Every  forceful  diplomatic 
pressure  must  be  exerted  to  obtain  their 
release  and  return  to  the  United  States 
and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Alliance  for  Abandoned 
American  Fighting  Men  which  I  include 
here  in  my  remarks: 

RBSOLunoN  or  Allianck  ro«  Abandonb 
American  Pightino  Men 
Whereas:  Article  VI  of  the  United  Stat«e 
Constitution  specifically  state*  that  provi- 
sions within  treatlee  ratified  by  the  VS. 
Government  become  "supreme  law  of  the 
land"  notwithstanding  contrary  limitations 
at  the  Constitution  Itself:  and 

Whereas:  The  raUflcaUon  of  the  United 
Nations  treaty  In  1M6  has  literally  become 
a  "Pandora's  Box"  nullifying  Constitutional 
protection  tor  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
forces  stationed  In  all  parte  of  the  World; 

and 

Whereas:  Notwithstanding  solemn  prom- 
ises ratified  at  the  International  Gonfer- 
encee  at  Geneva  (1954-56)  that  aU-prleon- 
era  of  war  captured  during  the  Korean 
Conflict  (1950-63)  would  be  uncondltionsMy 
released,  no  pretemse  ot  oompfllance  hu 
been  advanced  by  defiant  Communist  ag- 
gresson:  and 

Whereas:  Bepeated  appeals  on  the  part 
of  parents,  relative*  and  dependents  of  thoM 
unfortunate  vtctlma  of  Communist  Out- 
lawry have  proven  Ineffective  whether  ad- 
dressed through  the  U.3.  State  Department 
channels,  or  the  United  Nations:  and 

Whereas:    With  the  continuation  of  the 
Communist   "blue-print"    to    over-nm  and 
over-rule  Southeast  Asia,  upwards  of  400,W» 
of  our  young  "American  Defenders  of  Free- 
dom" are  dally  placed  In  Jeopardy  of  Com- 
munist   brutality    as    administered   by  un- 
scrupiUous  Worth  Vietnamese. 
Now  therefore,  l>e  it  resolved: 
1    That  the  National  Executive  Board  of 
the  Alliance  lor  Abandoned  American  Flghv- 
ing  Men   (AAAPM)    strongly  ^^'^°^^_^ 
tary  operations  against  communist  agp»- 
slon  in  Southeast  Asia  Including  "uch  mm- 
tary  measures  as  may  be  required  to  *^« 
the   territorial   independence   and  integnvj 
for  South  Vietnam. 

2.  That  a  more  determined  effort  be  rwae 
by  our  SUte  Deparianent.  through  dlploW* 
tic  channels  to  acquire  the  reie^J^ 
Freedom  from  captivity  those  Ani«l«^ 
Fighting  Men  of  the  Korean  Confllrtwh* 
Constitutional  protection  ^^^  ^^^^ 
them  by  reaaon  of  the  fact  that  United  »»■ 
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tlons  action  supercedes  that  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gtltutlon:  and 

3.  That  there  be  proposed  to  and  enacted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  certain 
protective  leglalatioii  Kimiinr  to  the  uniform 
code  of  miliary  Justice.  Public  Law  608  ap- 
plicable to  American  persormel  captured  in 
military  operations  other  than  In  "declared 
warfare"  to  assure  that  the  full  force,  au- 
thority and  poww  of  the  United  States  at 
America  shall  henceforth  be  squarely  eom- 
mltted  to  the  attainment  of  Freedom  frotn 
captivity  of  all  Americans  captured  in  such 
military  actions  past  and  future. 

Hespectfully  submitted. 

Carl  E.   CutrroK), 
national  Legislative  Director. 

Attest: 

Hknet  p.  Pakis. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Qaality  Health  Care:  Ability  Versus  CosU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   XICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
medical  care  costs  have  been  rising  rap- 
Idly,  President  Johnson  recently  called  a 
National  Conference  on  Medical  Costs. 
One  of  those  who  attended  the  Confer- 
ence was  Bert  Seidman,  director  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social 
Security. 

Mr.  Seidman  reported  on  this  Confer- 
ence in  an  Interview  on  the  AFL-CIO 
public  service  program,  "Labor  News 
Conference,"  heard  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  national  radio  net- 
vork. 

Since  this  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
of  us,  I  Include  a  transcript  of  the  inter- 
Tlev  In  the  Rscoao  at  this  point: 
QuAurr  Health  Cabe:  Asttrrr  Vassn^s  Costs 

Ouast:  Bert  Seidman,  director  of  the  ATL- 
CIO^  Department  of  Social  Security, 

Panel:  Judith  Randal,  medical  writer  for 
tbe  Washington  Evening  Star.  Jerome  Braz- 
4a,  editor  of  the  Washington  Report  on  the 
liatUcal  Sciences. 

Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

FUNNiRT.  LabCM-  News  Conference.  Wel- 
eome  to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  rep- 
reaentatlves  and  ranking  membere  of  the 
pre«.  Today's  guest  Is  Bert  Seidman,  director 
of  the  AFL-CIOs  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity. 

I*»t  year,  medical  care  prices  rose  rapidly. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  19«7.  those 
prices  continued  to  rise — ^in  some  cases,  at 
a  (aster  rate  than  during  1966.  Lowering  the 
costB  of  medical  services  without  Impairing 
q«Uty  was  the  subject  of  a  National  Con- 
•»«nce  on  Medical  Costs  last  month  In 
^Wngton.  D.C..  caUed  at  the  r«queet  of 
««Maent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Here  to  ques- 
"OB  Mr.  Seidman,  a  delegate  to  the  confer- 
ence, about  Its  findings  and  how  they  can 
M  ai^u^  to  putting  quality  personal  health 
we  within  the  financial  reach  ot  more 
^wwana.  are  Judith  Randal,  medical  writer 
™»M Wa«hlngt<m Bvenlng  Star,  and  Jerome 
««,  editor  of  the  Washington  Report  on 
^JJ*"***  Sciences.  Your  moderator,  Harry 

*«|*ni>w,  Ulss  Randal,  I  believe  you  have 
»e  flm  queetton? 


Rakdal.  Mr.  Seidman,  }art  what  are  flw 
components  of  this  prloe  rise,  and  what  rela- 
tive pMLrt  does  each  component  play  In  tb* 
total  cost  spiral? 

SEmicAN.  Well,  I  think  we  should  fiivt  get 
some  Idea  of  Just  what  has  been  happening 
to  the  over-all  picture  of  medical  ooeto,  and 
then  discuss  the  separate  Items  one  by  one. 
In  the  10-year  p^od  of  1056  to  1966,  the 
eoet  of  medical  care  Increased  at  a  rate  more 
than  twice  that  for  aU  Items  In  the  con- 
sumer price  Indes — In  other  words,  every- 
thing that  people  would  have  to  buy — food, 
housing  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  Into 
the  standard  of  living. 

Now.  If  you  take  the  period  from  1966  to 
1967.  the  rise  rate  then  doubled  or  tripled. 
In  other  words,  for  the  past  18  months, 
prices  which  had  already  been  rising  at  a 
rate  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  other 
Items,  roee  at  the  stlU  faster  rate  of  about 
two  or  three  Umee  as  much  as  during  the 
previous  10  years. 

This  gives  some  Idea  of  the  over -all  pic- 
ture. 

Now,  take  physicians'  fees  and  hospital 
charges — the  two  largest  components  of  the 
over-aU  medical  care  price  picture.  From 
1980  to  1966,  physicians'  fees  were  Increasing 
about  3  percent  a  year.  In  1966.  they  In- 
creased nearly  8  percent.  And  again,  tbe 
same  rate — or  a  faster  rate — ^In  1967. 

Hospital  charges  show  the  same  general 
proportion.  That  Is,  hospital  charges  have 
gone  up.  In  the  past  18  months,  about  2V4  or 
3  times  more  than  they  did  In  the  1960  to 
1965  period.  Hospital  charges  have  gone  up 
at  a  rate  of  about  17  or  18  percent  a  year. 
That  Is  even  faster  than  physicians'  fees. 

As  to  the  picture  of  drug  costs.  It  Is  a  lit- 
tle harder  to  get  Information,  because  the 
official  index  deals  primarily  with  drugs  that 
were  popular  6  or  7  years  ago.  rather  than 
the  drugs  that  are  being  bought  now.  But, 
If  you  take  the  drug  lecture,  prices  have  also 
been  rising  at  a  very  rapid  rato. 

For  example.  In  a  10-year  period — I  dont 
have  the  figures  right  up  to  date — but  the 
10-year  period  from  1954  to  1064,  the  avnage 
price  of  drug  prescriptions  was  rising  at  the 
rate,  according  to  drug  Industry  sources,  of 
something  like  30  to  60  percent,  whereas  the 
consumer  price  Index  for  all  items  In  that 
period  roee  by  about  16  percent. 

The  general  picture  Is  what  all  our  listen- 
ers know.  Miss  Randal.  That  Is,  medical  ooeta 
have  been  rising  very  much  more  rapidly 
than  all  other  prices.  This  Is  despite  the  fact 
that  prices  have  been  rising  generally  aome- 
what  more  rapidly  In  the  past  1^  or  3  years 
than  they  had,  say,  during  the  previous  5 
years. 

Erazda.  a1  right,  we  will  grant  then.  Mr. 
Seidman,  that  coets  are  increasing — statlstlos 
certainly  show  that.  Let's  try  to  get  your 
views  on  why  they  are  rising.  What  is  behind 
this?  Why  don't  we  take  them  one  at  a  time? 
Why  are  physician  fees  rising.  In  your  esti- 
mation, especially  over  the  last  year? 

Sqdman.  Well,  the  problem  Is  that  there 
Is  really  no  control  of  physicians'  fees.  That 
is.  the  average  person,  despite  all  the  talk 
about  free  choice  of  doctors,  doesn't  really 
have  any  choice  as  to  the  doctor  he  goes  to. 
If  he  Is  under  some  kind  of  Insurance  pro- 
gram— If  he  Is  under  Medicare — ^he  goes  to 
his  neighborhood  doctor  or  he  goes  to  a  doc- 
tor to  whom  he  has  been  referred  by  another 
doctor.  The  doctors  know  this.  And  there  U 
an  Insufficient  supply  of  physicians. 

The  result  Is,  that  doctors'  Incomes  have 
been  going  up  at  a  terrific  rate.  I  have  been 
talking  about  physicians'  fees,  but  the  doc- 
tore'  Incomes  have  been  going  up  even  faster. 
Tbe  doctore'  Incomes  have  been  Increasing  an 
average  of  8  percent  a  year  from  1955  to  1965. 
and  undoubtedly,  there  was  a  much  bigger 
rise  during  the  past  18  months. 

I  don't  think  many  people  realize  that  one- 
third  of  all  the  ph3rrtclan8  In  this  country 
are  now  earning  more  than  $40,000  a  year.  It 
Is  a  little  rough  on  a  worker  who  Is  getting 


maybe  a  S  percent  or  4  percent  rise  In  Income, 
and  la  earrilng  $110  a  week — not  to  speak  of 
tbe  elderly  on  Medicare,  who  have  much 
lowier  Incomes — to  know  that  the  doctor  that 
they  are  going  to  la  making  tbat  kind  ol 
money,  and  that  his  Income  Is  Increasing  at 
that  kind  at  rate. 

Now.  the  problem  Is,  we  dont  have  con- 
trols over  medical  fees.  The  docton  can 
charge  Just  about  whatever  they  want  to. 

BaAZSA.  What  would  you  suggest? 

SKmMAif.  I  think  that  we  have  a  problem 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  In  several  ways. 
But  the  main  thing  that  I  would  suggest  Is 
that  there  should  be  control,  through  fee 
•chedules,  of  what  are  called  "third  par- 
*'**'-  ^^°  ^^  *°'  medical  care.  By  "third  par- 
ties," I  mean,  for  Instence,  the  government 
programs  like  Medicare,  which  Is  now  paying 
something  Uke  •840  mlUion  a  year  to  physi- 
cians for  medical  services  to  the  elderly.  I 
think  doctors'  fees  ought  to  be  controUed  by 
some  reasonable  fee  schedule,  based  on  what 
fees  are  being  charged  In  the  communities, 
and  some  reasonable  restraints  on  the  In- 
crease In  these  fees. 

Brazda.  WeU,  the  Insurance  companies  al- 
ready have  fee  schedules,  do  they  not? 

SKnjMAN.  I  was  starting  to  say  that  eome 
of  the  Insurance  companies  do  have  them, 
but  often  there  are  what  are  caUed  "Income 
limitations"  on  that  sort  of  thing.  So.  while 
the  doctor  can  charge  only  the  scheduled  fee 
for  a  person  with  a  certain  Income — and 
sometimes  It  Is  a  rather  low  Income  and 
doesn't  cover,  for  example,  all  workers  cer- 
tainly—the doctor  can  charge  a  higher  fee 
for  those  at  higher  Incomes. 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all.  In  my  opinion, 
is  that  in  a  program  such  as  Medicare,  where 
you  are  dealing  with  the  elderly  group  after 
retirement — after  the  age  of  66,  with  very 
limited  Incomes — there  Is  vlrtuaUy  no  re- 
straint on  what  the  doctors  can  charge. 

Now.  It  Is  true  that  under  Medicare,  Mr. 
Brazda.  there  are  two  systems  of  reimburse- 
ment. One  is  called  "direct  bUUng,"  and  the 
other  Is  "assignment."  "Direct  billing"  Is 
when  the  doctor  bills  the  patient,  and  the 
patient  then  has  to  seek  reimburaement  from 
Medicare.  The  other  system,  called  "assign- 
ment." Is  where  the  doctor  agrees  that  he 
wlU  accept  what  Is  called  a  "reasonable  and 
customary  charge"— the  determination  ot 
the  reasonable  and  customary  charge  from 
the  Insurance  company  or  Blue  Shield,  which 
may  be  acting  for  the  government  as  an  In- 
termediary In  Medicare.  To  that  extent,  there 
Is  a  limit. 

But,  this  "reasonable  and  custMnary" 
charge  Is  based  on  what  doctors  are  charging. 
And  If  they  increase  their  charges,  this  be- 
comes the  new  prevailing  level. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  end  to  this  cycle.  We 
have  got  to  put  some  brakes  on  this  some- 
where. 

Randal.  In  that  case.  Mr.  Seidman.  what 
kind  of  an  Incentive  system  can  you  see  to 
cover  the  Insurance  companies,  so  that  this 
might  be  at  least  considered? 

StroMAN.  Well.  I  think  that  one  Incentive 
would  be  for  trade  tinlons  In  particular,  and 
also  management,  to  realize  that  they  ought 
to  be  considering  what  they  are  paying  for 
with  the  doUara  that  are  negotiated  In  col- 
lective bargaining  for  health  programs.  Now. 
we  have  had  the  problem — many  of  our 
unions  have  had  the  problem  In  the  past. 
Miss  Randal — that  they  would  negotiate  so 
many  cente  per-hour  for  health  programs, 
thinking  that  this  would  pay  for  the  health 
needs  of  their  members — at  least,  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Then  they  would  W"^^  that 
because  hospital  charges  were  raised,  because 
doct<M^'  fees  were  raised — as  a  matter  o<f  fact, 
sometimes,  almost  at  the  moment  this  money 
became  available — they  would  find  that  this 
was  a  treadmUl.  that  they  Just  couldn't  keep 
up.  and  they  would  negotiate  more  money. 
Th*  employn^.  If  he  wera  paying  for  It. 
would  be  putting  in  man  money,  but  the 
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worker  would  be  getting  ]wst  ""^T  ^« 
game  amount  <rf  medical  care,  and  «>  =»o™; 
He  would  hftTe  to  pay  tl^  "it  *^_?*k^ 
pocket.  And  we  find  that  In  many  ««*  ^^ 
Sean,  that  aa  much  aa  two-third,  of  the 
total  bUl  la  paid  by  the  worker  out  at  pocket. 
The  average  run.  about  40  to  80  percent. 

so  in  many  of  these  program.,  particularly 
thos^  program.  In  which  the  y>*?r^;=«  «°"^- 
panlee  will  pay  on  the  ba.1.  of  what^the  deb- 
tor charges,  up  to  a  certain  polnt-what  we 
call  indemnity  programa-workers  are  flnd- 
ing  that  they  are  Just  not  keeping  up.  and 
that  their  medical  care  oosta  are  not  being 

™We  think— and  Incidentally,  a  forward- 
looking  employer  representative  at  the  Con- 
f  erenci  made  thl.  suggestlon-that  labor  and 
management,  who  have  an  equal  »°te«st  in 
thU  problem,  should  get  together  ,a°d  P"' 
hap.  bargain  with  the  providers  of  medical 
car^the  hospitals  and  the  doctors-^o  that 
we  begin  to  get  some  order  In  thl.  picture. 

Now  the  government  alM  has  a  respon- 
sibility, as  I  have  already  Indicated,  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  a.  Medicare,   where 

"^KoKn  'ZVT^e  traditional  way  of 
doing  business  that  doctors  use  In  thU  coun- 
try, bow  do  you  see  this  working  out?  W^uW 
you  bargain  with  AMA.  (American  Medical 
Association),  for  Instance,  or  would  you  bar- 
ealn  with  Individual  doctors,  or  with  group 
practice.?  Just  what  kind  of  machinery 
wovUd  you  set  up  to  do  this? 

SETOMAN.  There  are  very  many  way*  of 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Of  course,  we  are 
really  covering  two  different  ««?««*»  ^f  the 
^blem  at  the  same  time.  That  P^  °J 
medical  care  which  1.  Pro^^,„«;°,^^  ^^^ 
M  a  result  of  collective  bargaining.  ThU  1b 
on  the  private  level.  Then  we  are  «^1«> J*!"^" 
ing  about  public  program.,  such  a.  Medl- 

"^ow,  the  way  in  which  you  would  approach 
thU  m  ght  be  somewhat  different  In  the  two 
S^^^ough  the  Principle  1.  thee^e^ 
Sat  principle  Is,  doctor,  must  be  n^«  *« 
rwaize  that  thl.  1.  not  a  never-ending 
I^S^that  they  cant  take  the  market  for 
wh^veTthey  <in  get-that  there  must  be 
I^roontxol  on  the  fee-  they  ^«8«; .     . 

NOW.  these  idiould  be  '•fo'^f  ^«  ^.''^^^e 
But  the  problem  that  we  face  1.  t^^**  *^«" 
2^  no  control,  at  all,  at  t^e  present  ttoe^ 
^t  me  read  you  a  statement  ^^^^  V^! 
HmLj  of  Delegate,  of  American  Medical  As- 
SS^lon  ^LTlast  month.  It  la  very  Inter- 
!^!nl  because  they  are  talking  about  hos- 
!ftS?'  -S^T  «y  ••mstorlcally.  hospitals  have 
g^'l^^Sl^^'from  the  dlsclpUne  of  the 
m^e^ace  The  price  of  hoepltal  care  1.  a 
^i^tlon^'the  h^pltal  coet  curve,  and  now 
tot^^tTapiHsar  to  be  out  of  control.  The 

latlng  aU  higher  cost.  Into  higher  prlcM 
m^t  now  be  questioned.  Incentives  for  In- 
S^d^ciency  and  productivity  are  man- 

'^TSn  agree  with  that  100  Per^enV  Ml« 
Bwidal.  With  respect  to  hospital^  I  agree 

^Buf  yo'^ow.  you  could  change  that 
D^^ap?!  aS  e^ery  Urn.  the  word  "Tios- 
ITx^T^^  juirt  put  m  the  wonl  W^- 
clan,"  and  it  would  be  just  as  true,  because 
fhT'mScetplace  disciplines  dont  apply  W 
doctors  Their  prices  are  getting  sky-high. 
??^eV  hkve  no  incentive,  for  efficiency. 

n  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  fewer  In- 
ce^ivesX  efficiency  for  most  phyriclan., 
unles^  thenars  in  the  hospital  fewer  incen. 
tlvifOT  those  working  In  their  offices  than 
there  are  for  the  hospitals. 

It  seem,  to  me  that  we  have  to  begin  to 
think  aS^ut  putting  «>me  real  control,  on 

^'^Labor  and  management  can  get  together 
and  help  m  thl.  direction.  The  InsurMio. 
•^ompanl^e.  Save  a  role  to  plaj- C«rU^y^th. 
government  h*i  a  role  to  pUy.  And,  so  «lo 
all  of  us,  B*  conmimeis. 


FukNNBtT.  Mr.  Seldman.  wouldnt  some  of 
the  other  answers  be  group  medical  Practice 
and  other  things?  For  instance.  m^J  °*  *?• 
things  now  done  by  doctors,  betag  done  by 
^^to.  and  nurses  and  various  kind*  of  as- 

■^^MAN.  YOU  are  perfectly  right.  Mr.  Flan- 

°^ANNERT.  This  should  reduce  costs.  Can 
we  expect  doctors"  fees  ^J°'^'','i°r^^^lf: 
when   these   things   are   done-lf   they   are 

"^"fEKMAN  You  talked  about-group  prac- 
tice plans.  What  we  mean.  I  think,  by  group 
practice  plant,  are  those  plans  where  the 
doctors  operate  as  a  group-where  all  toe 
specialists,  plus  the  general  Practitioner  are 
represented  in  the  group.  Usually  where 
there  Is  some  kind  of  consumer  control,  and 
where  there  Is  a  pre-payment  system  In 
which  the  Individual  patient  himself,  or  his 
employer  on  behalf  of  him.  pay*  a  fixed 
amount  to  the  group  practice  Pre-P^Tre 
plan— the  orfanlzation-to  provide  compre- 
hensive medical  care. 

NOW  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  result*  in 
lower  ^oats  1.  that  It  Is  then  possible  to  carry 
on  more  of  the  medical  oare  outside  Oie 
hospital.  The  most  expensive  type  of  mwiicai 
^e  is  in-hospltal  care.  And  the  experience 
of  group  practice  pre-payment  plans  has 
been  th^t  Uxey  have  had  a  far  lower  raU  of 
hofipltalization  than  those  types  of  systems 
Which    do    not    provide    for    comprehensive. 

^■"li^^NE^rWere   these  subjects   discussed 
at  the  Conference,  Mr.  Seldman? 

SEiDMAN.  Tee.  In  quite  a  number  of  panels 
at  the  Conference,  the  question  of  group 
practice  pre-payment  plans  as  one  mporta^t 
w^of  lowering  the  coet  of  medical  care  and 
improving  the  quality  was  covered.  The  gen- 
eral s'Snent  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favor 
of  trying  to  expand  group  practice  pre-pay- 
men7  plans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  report 
which  the  government  issued  prior  to  the 
Conference  emphasized  this  as  one  Impor- 

"^Now 'you'also  touched  on  the  quesWon  of 
using  the  doctors'  skill,  at  their  highest  lev- 
el.  We  think  this  I.  also  Important. 

It  Is  possible  for  nurses,  for  ttxe  equivalent 
of  the  mlUtary  corpsmen  o<^«^^-*^ 
civilian  equlvalenV-perhaps  to  be  t^^  so 
that  they  can  take  over  K)m«  of  the  w^k- 
some  of  the  more  routine  work-which  U 
X^belng  done  ^y  doctor..  Th^wouW^ 
prove  the  productivity  of  <to<f«;  b«»^ 
they  oould  then  be  doing  that  which  they 
^\^  trained  for  and  they  alone  ca^  do. 
W  at  the  same  time.  It  would  help  to  re- 
duce the  over-all  costs. 

BRAZDA.  Mr.  Seldman.  before  we  get  on  to 
p^^S  *  oouple  of  other  topics,  there  1.  one 
^eetion  which  I  think  1«  V?*^*'*^  *^^ 
I  think,  beg.  to  be  answered,  r^^.^^ 
ke«v>  talking  about  control,  over  doctors  fees. 
H^  arel^  going  to  put  doctor.  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  ^vernmentT  Are  you  going  to 
ha7e  regulation,  to  control  how  much  doc- 
^  (Charge?  How  are  y«^^,80lng  U>  con- 
trol the  fees  of  a  private  practitioner? 

S«DMAK.  I  think  that  the  Important  way 
of  controlling  the  fee.  of  the  P^jate  Prac- 
tttloner  vrtllvary.  depending  on  whether  It  is 
a^vem^nt  J?ogr^  or  a  P^vate  prog^m^ 
B^  essentially,  I  think  this  can  be  done  by 
«tablUhlng  for  each  '^^J^'^^f^f^ 
tor  the  type  of  services  provided  by  doctors. 
Thl.  U  already  being  done,  "you  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Brazda,  by  Blue  Shield.  The  doc- 
tom^ept  thU.  up  to  a  Polnt.  but  they 
toslrt  on  Charging  far  more  than  thl.  in  the 
SSVcaw  prog^aii.  and  they  insUt  on  charg- 
liffw  morTthan  thl.  in  the  case  of  work- 
en  who^  not  at  minimum  levels  of  wages. 
BaAZDA.  Thl.  U  what  I  me^jaoj  «*»  jou 
going  to  stop  them  from  charging  more? 

SnoMA..  I  think  that  the  doctor.  wUl 
Bartidoate  in  any  program  provided  they 
Sfb*iSgtreated  real^nably.  I  think  our  ex- 


perience under  Medicare  show.  that.  There 
wa.  talk  about  a  doctor,  strike  and  to  on, 
but  clearly,  most  doctor,  don't  want  any- 
thing  of  that  kind. 

The  doctors,  I  think,  if  they  know  that 
people  understend  what  U  happening,  also, 
if  they  know  that  people  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  this  kind  of  spiral  continue 
indeflnitely— that  they  won't  be  able  to  pur- 
chase medical  care— I  think  that  doctors  will 
recognize  that  they  are  killing  the  goose  that 
1.  laying  the  golden  eggs,  and  they  wiU  ac- 
cept this.  _  ,  ,   ,„ 

But.  we  have  got  to  get  some  real  initia- 
tive and  some  real  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate groups,  including  labor  and  manage- 
ment. If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  this. 
Brazda.  You  are  still  talking  about  a  volun- 
tary effort,  though,  not  compulsory? 

SEIDMAN.  Oh.  you  cant  force  people  to 
nrovlde  medical  care,  any  more  than  you  can 
force  them  to  do  anything  else.  But  I  don't 
think  that  most  doctors  wiU  Just  opt  out.  If 
the  government  and  If  private  organlzatioM 
determine  that  they  are  not  going  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  these  exhorbltant  fees. 

Plannert.  It  is  generally  agreed.  Isn't  It. 
Mr.  seldman.  that  the  first  year  of  Medicare 
was  quite  successful? 

SEffiMAN.  Yes.  it  has  been  a  successful  pro- 
(tram  It  ha.  provid«d  medical  care  for 
hundreds  of  thousands— mlUlona  of  elderly— 
who  could  not  have  obtained  It  otherwise. 
There  are  problems,  however.  Mr.  Flannery, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  meet  them. 
FLANNEHT.  Hasut  Medicare  also  been  an 
advantage  to  the  doctor.  In  getting  manj 
bills  paid,  which  they  weren't  able  to  collect 
before? 

SEiDMAK.  That  is  certainly  true.  becau« 
Medicare  reimburses  the  doctor  now.  109 
percent,  where  before,  the  doctor^  ^«- 
iuenUy  carrying  the  elderly— either  nrt 
charging  them  at  all.  or.  when  they  couldn^ 
afford  to  pay.  charging  only  what  may  be 
called  token  charges. 

So  the  amount  of  Income  that  the  doctor 
receives  is  now  much  higher,  as  a  result  cl 
Medicare. 

Plannist.  Thank  yovi.  MlM  Randal,  &n« 
thank  you  Mr.  Brazda  and  Mr.  Seldman.  To- 
dav's  lAbor  News  Conference  guest  was  B»t 
seldman.  director  of  the  AP^-OIO's  D^ 
ment  of  Social  Security.  Representing  the 
S^    were    Jerome    Brazda.    editor   of   the 

^^hlngton  Report  on  t^' M^^i^tL^^T. 
and  Judith  Randal,  medical  '^ter  f or  toe 
Washington    Evening    Star.    Thl.    1.    yw 

to  listen  next  week  when  Labor  New.  0»- 
ference  i.  again  presented  a.  a  public  eert- 
iS  by  the  f^^O.  produced  In  cooperation 
with  the  Mutual  Radio  Network. 
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OF 
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Mr.    MOORHEAD.    Mr.   Speaker   tt« 
private  enterprise  that  built  ^^^°^ 
Nation's  houses  is  ^^'^'11'^^^^ 
the  potential  In  rehabilitating  theo^ 

I  am  proud  that  in  my  cHy  of  H^ 
burgh,  headquarters  of  25  of  Americaj 
SOOlargest  corporations, »  «>'^'JS^ 
f  arslghted  businessmen  ajid  indus^."^ 
has  ^t  forward,  under  the  aegis  of  AC 
???)N-Houslng.  inc..  a  bold  Pl?f  J^'J 
rehablUtation  and  res^e  each  yetf  " 


1.000     deteriorating     but     structurally 
sound  houses. 

In  the  belief  that  this  plan  and  others 
like  It  offer  the  best  hope  for  keeping  our 
country's  cities  up  to  date,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  II,  1967, 
which  briefly  outlines  the  ACTION- 
Housing  plan  and  its  great  potential.  The 
editorial  follows : 

Upgrading  Houses  tor  a  Better  CrrT 

How  to  provide  modern  housing  in  a  way 
ttiat  will  put  It  within  the  financial  grasp 
of  low-income,  or  even  average-income,  fam- 
ilies is  an  old  dream  and  an  old  problem 
of  developers,  city  planners,  sociologists  and 
many  others  with  a  vision  of  a  better  com- 
munity. 

The  many  factors  involved  make  the  dream 
elusive — coet  of  materials,  cost  of  labor,  cost 
of  mortgage  money,  land  availability  and 
costs,  taxes  and  the  addition  of  labor-saving 
devices  in  the  home  which  have  become 
necessities  but  add  to  the  overall  cost. 

Yet  this  is  a  problem  which  must  be 
aolved  In  each  Large  city,  if  that  city  Is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  we  cant  solve  it  merely 
by  bulldozing  older  areas  or  replacing  them 
with  new  suburban  housing  developments. 

The  most  promising  plan  yet  was  un- 
veiled the  other  day  In  Pittsburgh  by  the 
forward-looking  ACrriON-Housing,  Inc.  It 
calls  for  turning  deteriorating  or  even  dilapi- 
dated houses  Into  modern  homes  that  can 
be  rented  for  about  $100  a  month  or  sold  for 
about  $12,000. 

That  calls  for  some  close  planning.  It  re- 
quires co-operation  all  along  the  line,  from 
government.  Industry,  labor  unions,  mort- 
gage lenders  and  others.  Fortunately,  the 
strong  civic  backing  enjoyed  by  ACTION- 
Housing  seems  to  assure  that  sort  of  co- 
operation. 

The  housing  group  envisages  a  corporation 
which  would  buy  up  old  housing  and  recreate 
it  through  low-cost  methods.  Amazingly,  the 
plan  calls  for  making  new  houses  out  of  old 
In  30  days,  at  the  rate  of  1000  units  a  year. 

A  key  element  In  the  plan  Is  the  willing- 
ness of  unions  In  the  building  trades  to  per- 
mit construction  practices  which  cut  across 
the  old,  rigid  Jurisdictional  lines  and  also 
to  agree  to  employment  of  minority  groups. 

Such  co-operation  has  been  pledged  by 
Anthony  J.  Purlan,  president  of  the  Pltts- 
bugh  Building  Trades  Council.  And  previous 
eiperlence  points  up  the  fact  that  this  pledge 
Is  not  Just  talk.  The  same  council  made  an 
agreement  six  years  ago  which  made  possible 
the  successful  East  Hills  Park  housing  proj- 

There's  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  40.000  housing  units  in 
Kttsburgh  in  need  of  rehabUitatlon.  with 
50,000  more  in  Allegheny  Ciounty  outside  the 
city.  If  the  community  can  engage  in  a  con- 
tinuous, year  by  year,  renewal  program,  we 
can  get  the  housing  we  need  at  the  price  we 
nsed.  keep  many  men  at  work  and,  best  of 
^' °^ke  sure  the  community  keeps  up  to 
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What'i  Needed  To  Stop  the  RioU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNXSSEX 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1967 

niS".  ^^H^I'LEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  last 
™«M8  Washington  Evening  Star.  Paul 
^.^e  some  insightful  comments 
«>  What  we  must  do  to  stop  the  crime 


and  violence  that  Is  erupting  In  cities 
throughout  our  land. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  here  in  the  House 
will  begin  now  to  take  steps  along  the 
lines  Mr.  Hope  advocates  and  begin  to 
take  constructive  action  toward  building 
a  better  nation  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  his  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Recced,  as  follows: 
Needed:   A  War  on  Wah  in  Streets 
(By   Paul   Hope) 
If  the  United  States  ever  gets  done  in.  It 
won't  be  because  there's  a  Communist  be- 
hind every  tree,  as  the  John  Birch  president. 
Robert  Welch,  likes  to  believe,  but  because 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  couldn't  find  a 
way  to  solve  its  race  problem. 

One  thing  the  Great  Society  has  plenty  of 
are  wars — on  poverty,  disease,  hunger  and 
ignorance;  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It's  about 
time  to  declare  war  on  the  sharply  escalat- 
ing war  in  the  streets  of  the  nation's  cities. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  seems  to  be 
in  order  is  for  leaders,  black  and  white,  to 
quit  making  excuses  for  lawlessness.  Of 
course  the  Negro  has  been  downtrodden  and 
discriminated  against  for  300  years,  but  that 
doesn't  give  him  the  right  to  shoot  up  a  city 
and  loot  the  stores. 

A  man  who  makes  a  firebomb  and  throws 
It  through  a  shop  window  Is  not  doing  it 
because  his  grandfather  was  a  slave.  A  sniper 
who  climbe  on  top  of  a  building  and  shoots 
at  firemen  and  lawmen — even  at  bystanders 
of  his  own  race — Is  not  doing  It  because  he 
doesn't  have  a  Job.  He's  doing  it  Just  for  the 
plain  hell  of  it. 

Nonviolent  marches  and  picketing  in  be- 
half of  a  cause  are  one  thing— pillaging  a 
city  is  another. 

It's  time  poliUclans  quit  offering  the  Negro 
pie  in  the  sky  and  started  real  work  on  his 
problems. 

The  Impractical  hue  and  cry  to  get  rid  of 
the  ghettos  is  a  case  In  point.  As  a  practical 
matter  there  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
ghettos. 

The  government  could  spend  $100  billion 
a  year  rebuilding  cities  and  most  whites  stlU 
would  Uve  in  one  place  and  most  Negroes  in 
another— that's  Just  a  plain  fact  of  life  until 
both  races  really  are  ready  to  accept  one  an- 
other as  true  brothers  and  Uve,  love  and  be 
happy  together. 

Slum  clearance  projects  don't  necessarily 
Increase  understanding  or  communication 
between  the  races.  Look  at  the  Southwest 
Washington  redevelopment  area  where  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  lives  in  an 
expensive  new  apartment  building. 

Southwest  Washington  was  a  Negro  slum 
until  the  bulldozers  moved  in  and  fancy  new 
apartments  and  towijhouses  were  built. 
Where  did  the  Negroes  go?  They  aren't  living 
in  the  high-cost  apartments  or  the  $40  000 
townhouses.  They  Just  shifted  from  the  old 
ghetto  to  a  new  one. 

Urban  renewal  projects  have  produced  rt)ws 
of  20-story  apartment  buildings  for  Negro 
tenants  in  Southside  Chicago.  About  all  that 
did  was  stack  the  ghetto  skyward  Instead  of 
having  It  spread  out  on  the  ground.  The 
Negroes  on  the  top  floor  may  be  closer  to 
God  but  not  much  nearer  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  white  people  who  run  the  city— 
and  sometimes  it's  a  long  wait  for  the 
elevator. 

The  nation  apparently  is  going  to  have  to 
live  with  the  fact  that  many  of  its  major 
cities  will  be  Inhabited  primarily  by  Negroes. 
The  poor  and  the  Ignorant  from  the  rural 
areas  keep  flooding  into  the  cities  looking 
for  their  pot  of  gold;  and  sometimes  they're 
lucky  If  they  can  find  a  pot  of  beans. 

The  only  real  answer  for  the  Negro  in  the 
ghetto  Is  education.  The  economy  can  cse 
only  so  many  ditchdlggers.  street  clecmers 
and  garbage  men. 

The  solution  to  uplifting  the  minds  and 
dreams  of  the  Negroes  and  preparing  them 


for  Jobs  would  seem  not  so  much  in  prettying 
■up  the  ghettos  but  rather  in  a  massive  Infu- 
sion of  money  Into  the  education  systems  of 
the  troubled  cities.  Give  a  Negro  an  educa- 
tion and  training  so  he  can  get  a  decent  Job 
and  he  will  make  his  stirroundlngs  more 
comfortable  on  his  own. 

It  seems  time  to  quit  worrying  so  much 
about  racial  balances  in  schools  and  concen- 
trate on  giving  the  Negro  an  adequate  edu- 
cation wherever  he  happens  to  Uve. 

If  it  takes  one  teacher  to  every  five  Stu- 
dents Instead  of  one  to  30  to  get  the  Job  done, 
then  that's  what  should  be  provided. 

If  it  takes  a  policeman  stationed  at  every 
school  to  keep  a  lid  on  rowdyism  in  the  class- 
room, then  that  should  be  provided,  too.  It 
probably  would  do  more .  good  liaving  a 
policeman  aroxmd  to  help  keep  order  in  the 
schools  than  on  the  street  passing  out  traffic 
tickets. 

Maybe  it  is  true,  as  so  often  has  been  said, 
that  many  of  the  present  generation  of 
ghetto  youth  are  lost.  But  that's  no  reason 
to  lose  the  next  generation. 

If  the  cities  are  to  have  Negro  majorities, 
the  Negroes  must  eventually  be  given,  and 
they  must  be  able  to  assume,  the  respon- 
BlbUlty  for  running  them. 

The  firebomb  and  the  sniper's  gun  must  be 
traded  In  for  a  responsible  place  in  society. 
The  nation  cannot  aiford  to  let  lawlessness 
become  a  way  of  life  In  its  industrial  heart- 
land. 


Antiriot  Training  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FIOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  crisis  is 
piling  on  crisis  throughout  our  Nation. 
Law  and  order  have  broken  down.  An- 
archy and  rioting  and  insurrection  dot 
the  map. 

It  is  time  for  our  national  leadership 
to  speak  up  against  those  who  are  caus- 
ing this  blot  on  America,  our  beloved 
Nation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
those  who  are  tearing  down  the  basic 
institutions  of  our  country — based  on 
law.  order  and  justice — are  such  as  the 
H.  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Car- 
michaels.  who  openly  call  for  riots  upon 
riots  In  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Only  prompt,  certain  and  suflBcient 
penalties  can  bring  a  return  to  civilized 
behavior.  Those  in  responsibility  at  the 
Federal,  state  and  local  levels  must  first 
crack  down  on  those  who  incite  riots. 
These  people  must  be  punished. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  equip  and 
train  our  law  enforcement  officers  to 
deal  with  riots,  anarchy  and  insurrec- 
tion. It  is  apparent  from  local  disturb- 
ances that  our  police  officers  and  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  do  not  have  the 
needed  training  and  abilities  to  cope 
with  Instant  and  dangerous  riots  such 
as  the  ones  In  Newark  and  Detroit.  I 
have  sponsored  and  pushed  for  leglsia- 
tlon  to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  modem  methods  of  crime 
detection,  and  have  vigorously  worked 
for  antiriot  legislation,  which  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  is  another  thing  we  can  do  In 
Congress.  That  Is,  the  training  of  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  specifically  in  riot 
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control  techniques  and  furnish  the 
necessary  equlinnent  so  as  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  riots  and  other  violent 
disturbances.  Today.  I  am  taj^^J^ 
legislation  to  accomplish  this.  The  Con- 
gress should  set  immediately  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  begin  this 
training.  The  hour  Is  late,  and  we  must 
act  to  preserve  law  and  order.  A  copy  of 
the  bill  follows:  ^  „  . 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nevreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th^i  ^ 
Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "NaUonal  Guard  Riot 
Control  Training  Act." 

Sic  a  The  Congress  hereby  finds  ana  ae- 
clares'that  recent  riots  and  other  violent  civil 
disturbances  point  to  the  need  for  the  train- 
ing of  National  Guard  troops  in  riot  contf™ 
techniques  so  as  to  more  effectively  deal  wlUi 
Buch  situations  when  called  upon  by  the 
Governors  of  the  respective  States  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  directed 
to  initiate  and  conduct  a  program  among 
National  Guard  troops  of  training  in  riot 
control  and  la  directed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary training,  personnel,  equipment  and  ma- 
terial for  the  riot  control  activities  of  the 
National  Guard.  _   .^  ^ 

SBC.  4.  Section  602(a)  of  Utle  32,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  participate  In  training  for  riot  con- 
trol." ^^^^^^_^_ 

Governor  McNair  Supports  Appalachia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   BOOTH   CA«OLINA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1967 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  South  Caro- 
lina fa  fortunate  to  have  a  young,  able, 
and  dynamic  Governor,  one  who  is 
thinking  of  tomorrow  and  the  future  of 
South  Carolina  and  our  great  Nation- 
Robert  E.  McNalr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statement 
by  caovemor  McNalr  was  submitted  to 
the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  Appalachia 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  on  which 
It  Is  my  honor  to  serve.  Governor  Mc- 
Nalr's  statement  to  the  committee  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  like  to  tafce  this  opportunity  to 
endorse  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment program  and  urge  its  extension  by 
passage  of  Senate  BUI  602. 

TO  date.  South  Carolina  has  received  ap- 
proval for  t8  million  in  Appalachian  fxinda 
for  highways,  vocaUonal  education  faclUUee, 
land  conservation,  sewerage  treatment  facll- 
Itlee    college  buildings,  and  regional  health 
centers.  Every  one  of  the  six  South  Carolina 
oountiw  in  the  Appalachian  region  has  bene- 
fited In  some  way  by  this  ambitious  program. 
We  have   placed   paxUcular   emphasis   on 
bxxildlng    vocational    education    centers    in 
South  Carolina  in  order  to  expand  the  avail- 
able labor  resovirces  and  thereby  attract  In- 
dxistry  to  the  area.  Toward  this  end  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  has  granted 
South  Carolina  almost  a  million  dollars  un- 
der SecUon  311  of  the  1965  Act  for  construc- 
tion of   five   vocational   schools.   The«»  will 
include  the  Spartanburg  County  Technical 
EducaUon  Center,  the  Spartanburg  Area  Vo- 
cational  School,  tbe  Trt-Oounty  Technical 
Center  at  Pendleton,  the  Oconee  County  Area 
Trade  High  School,  and  Cherokee  County 
Vocational  SchooL 

Oonetrwtlon  of  44  naUee  ot  arocese  roa«la 


in  Pickens  and  Oconee  Counties  has  been 
approved  by  the  Appalachian  Commission. 
This  represents  a  total  commitment  on  their 
part  of  $3,272,500  which  will  be  70%  of  the 
total  building  coat. 

South  CaroUn*  also  Is  moving  ahead  in  the 
area  of  demonstration  health  projects.  We 
have  received  a  grant  of  $662,000  under  Sec- 
tion 214  ol  the  Appalachian  Act  for  oon- 
BtrucUon  of  a  regional  health  education  cen- 
ter This  new  school,  to  be  located  on  the 
campus  of  the  Greenville  Technical  Educa- 
tion Center,  will  serve  the  six  Appalachian 
counties  In  South  CaroUna,  as  well  as  the 
nearby    counties    In    North    CaroUna    and 

Oeorgla.  _*  tv* 

In  summary.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  last  two  years  have  been  a  period  of  sub- 
stantial progress  for  South  Carolina  due  to 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  pro- 
gram. ^         ».     _ 
Those  two  years,  furthermore,  have  been 
marked  by  close  cooperation  and  rapport  be- 
tween our  State  government  and  the  Federal 
government.  We  have  Uterally  formed  a  part- 
nership  with   tbe  Federal   government— not 
only  in  formulaUng  policy,  but  in  approving 
projects    for    pubUc    investment    made    in 
South  Carolina  and  neighboring  states.  The 
initiative  and  final  Judgment  as  to  whether 
a    project    should    be    funded    for    a    given 
community,  and  whether  It  will  Justify  the 
cost  in  state  and  local  tax  dollars  is  left  with 
the    state    government.    With    a    reasonable 
amovint  of  counseUng  and  assistance  from 
Washington,  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  an 
opportunity  to  guide  the  destiny  of  our  eco- 
nomic development  program.  ^^   ^    ,. 
The    unique    federal   relationship    that    is 
embodied    in   the    Appalachian    program    Is 
further  beneficial  to  South  Carolina  because 
It  protects  our  particular  state  Interest  while 
It  encourages  responsibility  on  our  part.  It 
is   an   InnovaUon   In   American   government 
which  I  urge  you  to  conUnue.  c^„»>. 
Finally    I   would   like   to  say   that   South 
CaroUna 'will    continue    to   do   aU   tbat   is 
needed  to  make  the  program  a  success.  We 
endorse  the  changes  proposed  in  Senate  BlU 
602  and  believe  that  they  wlU  make  the  pro- 
gram work  ev«i  better.          _  ,,  „ 

I  ROBERT  E.  McNair. 

I  Governor. 


Current  Business.  April  1967— show  that 
in  1966.  per  capita  Income  In  the  19 
right-to- work  States  averaged  $2,406 ,  a 
figure  $534  below  the  national  average 
of  $2,940  and  $749  below  the  $3,155  aver- 
age In  the  group  of  States  without  rlght- 
to-work  laws. 

TABLE  1.-P0PULATION  AND  PERSONAL  INCOME.  1966 
(PRELIMINARY) 


United  States 

Right-to-work 
States(19) 

Nonnght-to-work 
States  (32,  includini 
District  ot  Columbii). 


PopulatioR 


195.857,000 
56,121.000 

139.736.000 


Totil 

personal 

income 

(millioru) 


J575.895 
135.044 

440.851 


Per 

capita 
personal 
income 


K,94D 
2,406 

3,155 


On  Diehard$  for  Right-to-Work 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


OT   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
prepared  by  the  National  Right  to  Work 
Ctommlttee,  which  was  inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  May  16.  19b7. 
is  a  characteristic  sample  of  the  peren- 
nial misrepresentations  and  distortions 
regularly  ground  out  by  this  assiduous 
group  of  diehards  in  behalf  of  so-called 
right-to-work  legislation. 

The  occasion  for  this  blast  was  an 
article  in  Seafarers  Log  inserted  In  the 
Record  for  AprU  20— page  A1961— by 
Congressman  Multer.  of  New  York,  re- 
citing in  some  detail  the  historical  lag  in 
personal  per  capita  Income  in  States  with 
right-to-work  laws  as  compared  with 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Without  reproducing  all  this  material 
as  original^  presented,  suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  latest  figures  on  personal  per 
per  capita  Income  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department    of   Conunerce — Survey   of 


Source-  US.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  o«  Current 
Business,  April  1967,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen^s,  Current 
Population  Reports.  Series  P-25,  No.  354,  Dec.  8.  1966. 

Astonishingly,  the  Right-to-Work 
Committee  tries  to  enlist  Secretary  Wirtz 
in  its  cause  by  Quoting  him  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  no  confidence  in  studies 
which  purport  to  show  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  having  rlght-to-work  laws  or 
not  having  right-to-work  laws. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  among  the 
studies  In  which  Mr.  Wirtz  has  no  con- 
fidence Is  the  hoary,  although  updated 
from  time  to  time,  set  of  statistical  ta- 
bles put  out  by  the  Rlght-to-Work  Com- 
mittee purporting  to  show  that  right-to- 
work  States  "lead  the  Nation  in  rate  of 
economic  growth:  In  the  creation  of  new 
jobs  In  business  and  industry,  m  wage 
rate  improvement  In  industrial  jobs." 
and  so  forth.  The  "conclusions"  from 
these  tobies  are  repeated  in  the  present 

report. 

In  response  I  am  attaching  a  commen- 
tary prepared  In  July  1965  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  with  respect  to  the  edition  of  the 
tables  being  circulated  by  the  Right-to- 
Work  Conunittee  at  that  time.  In  par- 
ticular, we  pointed  to  the  false  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  by  citing  large  "per- 
centege"  increases  from  very  smaU  basic 
numbers— See  appendix  A. 

May  I  also  refer  to  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Wirtz'  remarks  In  the  same  exchange 
with  Mr.  Scott  quoted  by  the  Rlght-to- 
Work  Committee  but  conveniently 
omitted  from  its  propaganda  report.  The 
rest  of  the  exchange,  directly  following 
the  portion  quoted  by  the  Right-to-Worfc 
Committee  was  as  follows: 

Secretary  Wibtt;.  What  It  comes  down  to 
ta  this:  U  you  take  a  percentage  impression 
or  picture  of  what  has  happened  In  the  a« 
18  years,  the  rl^t-to-work  states  show  gains 
larger  percentage  gains,  economically  durlD« 
that  period,  because  they  start  from  a  lower 

^f  you  take  It  In  terms  of  absolute  figures, 
they  show  a  lesser  gain  during  Uiat  period 
and  a  widening  of  the  gap;  I  cou  d  suw  y 
quite  a  good  many  studies  of  that  kind,  but 
not  with  confidence.  ,  . 

mT  Scorr.  It  Is  true,  then,  that  union 
members  In  rlght-to-work  ^^^^^^  J}^^'^ 
joyed  a  faster  rate  of  economic  progress  maa 
in  non-rlght-to-work  states? 

Secretary  Wttxz.  Only  because  a  15-ceM 
wage  increase  U  a  higher  percentage  If  you 
start  from  a  90-cent  base  than  If  yo^/TJ 
from  a  $2  baae.  But  recognizing  that,  tne 
statement  is  true  completely. 
Mr.  SooTT.  Thank  you. 
As  a  group,  right-to-work  States  not 
only  have  a  lower  level  of  per  capita  in- 
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come  but  also  lower  wage  levels.  Tlie 
figures  for  1966  perfectly  Illustrate  this 
fact.  Using  an  imwelghted  average — 
weighted  average  would  show  even  more 
glaring  differences — average  weekly 
earnings  in  right- to -work  Stotes  came  to 
$101.51  In  1966.  as  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  of  $111.92  and  an  average 
of  $114.87  in  free  labor  Stotes.  On  an 
hourly  basis,  workers  In  right-to-work 
States  averaged  $2.44  In  1966  as  against 
a  national  average  of  $2.71  and  an  aver- 
age of  $2.78  in  non-rlght-to-work 
States. 

TABLE  2.-WAGES  OF   PRODUCTION   WORKERS   IN    MANU- 
FACTURING, 1966 
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United  states- 

Rightto-work  States  (19)  .. 
Nonright'to-work  States  (32, 

including  DistricI  of 

Columbia) 


Source:  US  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Earnlncs 
May  1967. 

In  1966,  there  were  only  six  right-to- 
work  Stotes  with  wage  levels  exceeding 
the  national  average  or  the  average  for 
New  York.  These  six  Stotes — Arizona, 
Iowa,  Uteh,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Wyo- 
ming—are the  among  the  least  indus- 
trialized In  the  Nation.  Together  they 
accounted  for  a  totol  of  481,000  workers 
In  manufacturing  while  the  remaining 
13  right-to-work  Stotes.  with  below- 
average  wages.  ac(x>imted  for  nearly 
4,234,000 — 88  percent  of  the  totel. 

It  Is  patently  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
industry  could  "pour"  out  of  such  Stotes 
as  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and 
Wyoming  to  New  York,  or  anywhere  else, 
since  there  is  so  little  industry  to  "pour." 
New  York,  it  may  be  noted,  had  a  totol 
of  1,903,000  workers  In  manufacturing 
In  1966. 

Typical  of  the  selective  distortions 
made  by  the  National  Rlght-to-Work 
Committee  is  the  weekly  wage  compari- 
»n  cited  between  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
Pall  River,  Mass.  Citing  a  large  weekly 
wage  differential  In  favor  of  Jackson,  the 
statement  omits  the  fact  that  the  differ- 
ential was  entirely  accounted  for  by  long 
hours  of  work  In  Jackson  which  con- 
cealed lower  hourly  rates.  In  1966.  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  Jackson  were 
$1.96  as  against  $2.05  in  Pall  River.  For 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  a  whole 
weekly  wages  averaged  $104.60,  as  against 
$78.85  In  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Hourly 
earnings  averaged  $2.57  for  Massachu- 
setts as  against  $1.90  In  Mississippi— 
UB.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment 
and  Earnings,  May  1967,  page  111. 

A  wild  assertion  Is  made  to  the  effect 
wat  the  Stete  of  New  York  had  "one  of 
the  lowest  personal  Income  Increases  of 
any  State  in  the  country  during  the  past 
5  y»rs"  and  that  none  of  the  right-to- 
wort  states  had  smaller  increases. 
lOM^*  ^™th  is  that  between  1961  and 
1966,  per  capita  personal  Income  In  New 
York  increased  by  $685— $9  more  than 
In  '^"O'^al  average— and  that  Increases 
«»  an  except  three  of  rlght-to-work 
^*'*«— Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  North  Da- 
f«»-were  smaller.  In  1966.  New  York's 
pw  »plta  personal  Income  at  $3,400  was 
we  arth  highest  In  the  country.  The 


Stotes  above  New  York  were  all  non- 
rlght-to-work  Stotes — District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Il- 
linois. Iowa  ranked  21st,  Nebraska  25th, 
and  North  Dakoto  39th. 

The  assertion  that  "New  York  has  a 
higher  unemployment  rate  than  all  of  the 
19  rlght-to-work  Stotes"  Is  simply  a  he. 
Despite  the  tendency  of  industrialized 
Stotes  to  have  higher  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment than  the  more  agricultural  States 
predominating  in  the  right-to-work 
group— see  appendix  B— the  figures  re- 
ported in  the  April  1967  Manpower  Re- 
port of  the  President  show  that  seven  of 
the  right-to-work  States  had  rates  at  or 
above  the  4.2  percent  reported  for  New 
York.  They  are  as  follows: 

Percent 
Alabama 4  2 

Arkansas \  45 

Mississippi  """  4^2 

Nevada    "  g   j 

North  Dakota "immilll  4.6 

South  Carolina 43 

Utah    II'IIII!!"  4.6 

Reference  to  "industrial  strife"  In  New 
York  and  other  States  as  compared  with 
right-to-work  Stotes  was  answered  by 
President  Meany  In  a  memorandimi  for 
the  Special  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  submitted  June  10.  1965,  from 
which  the  following  excerpt  Is  here  re- 
produced : 

The  Incidence  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
any  particular  state  or  region  varies  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  a  wide  variety  of 
factors  and  special  situations,  of  which  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  "rlght-to-work"  law 
Is  only  one. 

In  "rlght-to-work"  Utah  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  time  lost  on  account  of  work 
stoppages  was  one  of  the  highest  In  the  na- 
tion In  1954  (0.66  percent),  but  was  much 
lower  In  1963  (0.14  percent) .  Similarly,  In  non 
"rlght-to-work"  Michigan,  time  lost  came  to 
0.83  percent  in  1964  but  was  0.12  percent  In 
1963. 

In  1964.  work  stoppages  resulted  In  a  na- 
tional average  of  0.18  percent  of  total  work- 
ing time  lost.  Of  the  16  states  In  the  South- 
east and  Southwest  regions,  only  two — VFest 
Virginia  and  Florida — had  percentages  high- 
er than  this  figure.  In  1963,  when  the  na- 
tional average  of  time  lost  was  0.13  percent, 
5  of  the  16  states  in  the  two  Southern  re- 
gions had  higher  percentages  (West  Virginia. 
Tennessee.  Florida.  Louisiana  and  New 
Mexico).  In  the  other  H  states  the  percent- 
age of  working  time  lost  was  less  than  the 
national  average. 

A  very  low  level  of  strike  activity  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  necessary  sign  of  "Industrial 
peace"  In  areas  where  workers  are  relatively 
unorganized  and  unable  to  make  effective 
protest  against  low  wages  and  substandard 
working  conditions.  Suppression  of  unrest 
cannot  be  equated  with  true  harmony  in  in- 
dustrial relations,  any  more  than  the  absence 
of  civil  rights  demonstrations  before  the 
1950s  and  19608  Can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
Negro  contentedness  with  the  status  quo  In 
race  relations. 

The  stotement  quoted — and  misquot- 
ed—by the  Rlght-to-Work  Committee 
from  Mr.  Meany's  prepared  testimony 
was  token  completely  out  of  context.  Mr. 
Meany's  point  In  his  prepared  statement 
was  that  the  subject  of  v^on  security  is 
properly  one  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
rather  than  a  partial  preserve  of  the 
Stotes.  Like  other  labor-management  Is- 
sues, It  Is  a  proper  subject  for  collective 
bargaining  imder  uniform  ground  rules 
available  through  Federal  law. 

The  entire  quotation  from  which  the 


excerpt  was  lifted— as  well  as  doctored 
by  the  propaganda  report — ^reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  more  general  ques- 
tion of  whether  \mlon  security  shoiUd  be 
regulated  by  Federal  or  by  State  law  We 
think,  of  course,  that  It  is  a  proper  suiiject 
for  Federal,  and  not  State,  legislation.  Just 
as  much  as  the  other  issues  dealt  with  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  purposes  of  the  act  U  to  lay  down  for 
all  Industries  affecting  commerce  a  labor  re- 
lations code  which  wlU  promote  Industrial 
peace,  minimize  strikes,  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  working  populaUon,  by  pro- 
tecUng  their  rights  to  form  unions  and  bar- 
gam  collectively.  The  regulation  of  union  se- 
curity Is.  as  the  act  Itself  recognizes,  an  es- 
senUal  part  of  any  such  labor  relations  code 

Disputes  over  union  security  have  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  Industrial  strife;  union 
security  U  a  major  subject  of  collective  bar- 
gaining; and  sometimes  a  union  security 
provision  is  essential  to  the  very  survival  of 
a  union  in  a  specific  workplace. 

The  issue  of  union  security  is,  In  a  prac- 
tical sense.  Inseparable  from  many  other 
Issues  dealt  with  by  the  national  act,  such 
as  employer  Interference  with  the  workers- 
free  choice  of  a  union;  discrimination  In 
employment  to  encourage  or  discourage 
membership:  the  obligation  to  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  so  on. 

Singling  out  union  security  as  a  partial 
preserve  of  the  States  has  caused  continuing 
confusion  and  litigation.  The  States  have 
had  to  be  reminded,  someUmee  by  their  own 
supreme  courts,  that  14(b)  does  not  permit 
them  to  regulate  checkoff,  hiring  halls  or 
peaceful  picketing.  The  confusion  of  state 
legislatures  is  understandable,  for  union  se- 
curity cannot  rationally  be  Beparated  from 
other  labor  relations  Issues. 

A  foolish  attempt  Is  made  to  suggest 
that  migration  of  Industiy  from  such 
Stotes  as  New  York  was  In  no  way  In- 
fluenced by  the  low  wage  levels  prevail- 
ing in  the  right-to-work  Stotes  but  was 
accounted  for  by  the  healthy  econcMnlc 
climate  of  antlunionism.  This  point  Is 
supposedly  "proved"  by  the  fact  Arizona 
with  higher  wages  than  New  York  gained 
43,000  new  jobs.  In  point  of  fact,  during 
the  1948-64  period  when  New  York  lost 
178,200  jobs  In  manufacturing,  over  four- 
fiftlis  of  the  job  gains  in  rlght-to-work 
Stotes  were  concentrated  In  nine  Stotes 
with  wages  weU  below  the  national 
average— $2.53  hi  1964— and  even  fur- 
ther below  the  average  in  New  York— 
$2.60  in  1964.  These  Stotes  and  theh- 
average  hourly  earnings  In  1964  are 
shown  in  the  toble  below: 

TABLE  3.-INCREASE  IN  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT, 
1948-64 


iob  incrMse 
(tlMU  sands) 


Avenge  hourly 
urnjnts,  1964 


All  right-to-work  States. 


Teus 

North  Carolina. 

Florida, 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Virginia 

South  Carolina. 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 


Total 

All  other  right-to-work 
States 


-t-1,084.9 


+191.0 
-1-143.4 
-1-140.1 
4-99.5 
-f-9S.O 
-1-69.7 
-1-66.6 
-1-50.3 
-t-48.7 


$2.42 
1.75 
2.11 
2.03 
1.92 
Z04 
I.W 
1.76 
1.78 


904.3 
180.6 


Source:  Tables  2  and  4,  furnished  by  Secretary  Wirtz  to 
Special  Subeommiftee  on  Labor,  "Hearings,"  pp.  36  and  38. 

Arizona  accoimted  for  exactly  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  job  Increase  in  rlght-to- 
work  Stotes. 
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current  statistics  Indicate  that  the 
effort  to  seU  Industry  on  the  benefltai  ol 
low-wage  economies  and  antllabor  le^- 
laSon  5  wearing  thin.  Prom  the  period 
1964  to  1966.  States  without  rlght-to- 
woVk  laws  gained  1.331.000  lobs  In  manu. 
facturing  as  against  a  gain  of  524.000  In 
n^h^work  States.  The  State  of  New 
York  accounted  for  108.000  of  the  in- 
crease in  free  labor  States. 

The  appendixes  referred  to  follow. 

APl»E^^>DC  A 

RiGHT-To-WoBK    statistics:    Comments   on 

^NO^C  INFORMATION  PKOM  THE  NATIONAL 
RiGHT-TO-WORK    COMMITTEK 

For  the  pMt  several  week*,  the  National 
Rieht-to-Work  committee  has  been  clrcu- 
StlnK  a  ^t  at  misleading  tables  purporting 
to^mo^trate  th^t  economic  progre«U 
BDeclfloaUT  associated  with  "nBht-to-work 
!K«on  and  that  statee  with  such  laws  are 
iX  proeperoui.  than  states  without  such 
S^  Ste^^tlcs  from  these  tables  have  been 
nicked  up  and  widely  used  to  pamphlets^ 
^10^  and  in  letters  to  Congressmen  to 
jfopSn^  against  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
at  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

These  figure,  are  grossly  misleading  In 
thS  «ns^ctlon  and  selecUvlty.  The  im- 
^led   interpretations   they   carry    are   abso- 

^""S  Su^wlng  material  analy^  ^°°'*  °i 
the  most  widely  u^  of  these  figures  and 
DOlnts  out  typical  distortions. 
^T^ie  National  Rlght-to-Work  Committees 
tab^  uU  the  ■•rlght-to-work"  list  of  states 
«  irf  T^  and  li  general  make  economic 
"xSaS-  f^  the 'period  1953  to  1963^_- 
^  all  simply  cite  -percentage  increases^ 
^  no  ref^ence  to  the  ba*ic  numbers 
involved  Thus.  Impressive  percentage  gains 
^rS  from  very  low  levels  and  extremely 
^leXg  ImpreSlons  given.  It  Is  f act^   not 

^S^mplr-oS^freSTntiy  -J*  P-^^,^,^ 
Items  ire  given  below  foUowed  by  analytical 
comment : 

PROPAGANDA    ITEM 

"WhUe  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  a 
S  3  oercent  decline  In  manufacturing  Jobs  in 
?he  J^riod  1953-1963,  the  rlght-to-work 
states  had  an  Increase  of  12.8  percent. 

ANALTSIS 

Manufacturing  employment  for  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  dropped  between  1953  and 
i963.  due  to  large  part  to  rising  productivity. 
maUng  fewer  Jobs  avaUable  In  the  com- 
m^lty-produclng  sectors  of  the  economy^ 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  l°ng-te^nx 
shift  In  manufacturing  from  the  older  in- 
dustrialized areas  of  the  ^ountry-the  NorUi- 
east  and  the  Great  Lakes  ^eglons-to  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  South  and  West. 

The  "right-to-work"  states  are  concen- 
trated m  America's  under-developed  areas, 
which  beglnntog  with  World  War  11.  bene- 
fitted greTtly  from  the  placement  of  military 
installations  and  the  growth  of  new  indus- 
tries related  to  national  defense. 

in  addition,  certain  types  of  Industries 
(such  as  textiles,  apparels  and  shoes)  seeking 
abundant  and  Inexpensive  manpower,  ran 
away  from  the  higher-wage  industrial  areas 
to  the  low-wage,  rlght-to-work  states.  They 
were  drawn  by  the  low  wages,  antl-unlon  at- 
mosphere, and  low  standards  of  labor  and 
welfare  legislation.  In  addition,  these  states 
subsidized  industry  through  revenue  bonds 
and  tax  concessions. 

pbopaoanda  rrrM 
"The  top  three  states  In  the  nation  In  the 
rate   of   new   Jobs   created   by   business    and 
Industry    weri    "rlght-to-work-    states    (1) 
Nevada,  (2)  Arizona.  (3)  Florida. 

AMALTSI8 

ThU  I.  a  clear  example  of  statutlcal  lying. 
The  mort  impressive  "p««centa«e  g»ln«  J,^ 
^^^ent  m  "right-to-work"  states  reflect 
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very  few  Jobs  in  absolute  nximbers.  For  ex- 
^le^ivada.  one  of  the  l«>-*„f^l^ 
tSL.  to  the  country,  recorded  »  96  P«^^* 
tocrease  to  non-farm  employment  from  1953 
to  1963  but  thla  represented  only  89.400  Jobs, 
^e  neighboring  stat*  of  Call  orni^  which 
twice  rejected  "rtght-to-work "  leglslatlo^ 
added  over  1 '4. million  Jobs  In  the  1953-1963 
period. 

PEOPAGANDA  rTEM 

"In  the  period  1953-1963.  per  capita  per- 
sonal   income    to    the    rlght-to-work    states 
tocreased  43,7   percent,   while   that  of   non 
right-to-work  states  increased  only  35.4  per- 
cent." 

ANALYSIS 

The  truth  U  that  "rlght-txj-work"  states 
lae  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation  to  In- 
tone levels,  and  that  the  "dollar  gap  In  per 
capita  income  has  actually  been  Increasing. 

In  1963.  per  capita  Income  In  the  rtgnt- 
to-work"  states  averaged  $1,998  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  $2,623  In  the  other  states. 

Average  per  capita  income  In  the  rlght- 
to-work"  states  rose  by  $589  In  those  1°  years, 
wh'le  in  the  rest  of  the  states,  the  gain  was 
$669.  The  "rigbt-to-work"  states  fell  further 

''^m^fgSS  they  were  $545  per  Person  behind 
the  non-"rlght-to-work"  states  and  by  1963 
they  were  $626  per  person  behind. 

PEOPAGANDA    ITEM 

"Houriy  earnings  by  manufacturing  work- 
ers increased  46.7  percent  from  1953  to  1963 
to  the  rlght-to-work  states;  for  non-rlght-to- 
work  states  the  Increase  was  only  41.5  per- 
cent." 

ANALTSIS 

Percentages  don't  tell  the  story  but  the 

dollar  figures  do.  ..,,„Kt  tn 

Average  hourly  earnings  for  the  rlght-to- 
work"  states  it,se  from  $1,52  to  1953  to  $2.23  In 
1963  an  increase  of  71  cents  an  hour.  In  the 
states  without  "right-to-work"  laws,  average 
hourly  earnings  rose  from  $1.76  in  1953  to 
$2  49  m  1963,  an  Increase  of  73  cents  per 
hour  Thus  the  differential  widened  from  24 
cents  per  hour  to  1953  to  26  cents  per  hour 
In  1963. 

PROPAGANDA    ITEM 

"Six  Of  the  15  States  with  the  highest  aver- 
age weekly  aarnlngs  for  production  workers 
are  rlght-to-work  states." 

ANALYSIS 

We  could  Juggle  statistics  too  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Ave  states  at  the  very  bottom 
of  this  list  were  "right- to-work"  states. 

The  important  fact  Is:  for  the  'right-to- 
work"  state*  as  a  whole,  average  earnings 
were  more  than  $10  a  week  below  the  aver- 
age for  non-"right-to-work"  states. 

APPENDIX   B 

RicHT-To-WoRK   Statistics:    Comments   on 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  COMPARISONS  PtTB- 
NISHED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
COMMriTEE 

The  liaUonal  Right-to-Work  Committee 
has  been  circulating  propaganda  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "rlght-to-work"  laws  have  produced 
low  unemployment  rates  in  the  states  that 
have  adopted  such  laws,  as  compared  with 
sutes  without  "rlght-to-work--  legislation 

Recently,  the  Reader's  Digest  published  the 
following  Item,  credited  to  the  National 
Rleht-to-Work  Committee: 

"Unemployment  rate  In  right-to-work 
states  as  of_  1962  was  4.6  percent;  In  other 

^AnlthTr' Version  of  this  approach  uses  1964 
figures,  and  claims  a  4  percent  rate  In  right- 
S^ork"  states  as  against  5  percent  In  non- 
"right-to-work"  states. 

COMMENT 

These  bare  comparisons  are  extremely  mls- 
leadlne  In  the  conclusion  they  suggest,  aa 
Slhe  beneficial  effecte  of  "right-to-work" 
JilsVatlon.  They  Ignore  such  basic  economic 
considerations  as  the  following:  _ 

1.  As  a  group  the  "right-to-work     states 


have  a  much  larger  component  of  agriculture 
in  their  economies  than  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try (In  1960  13  percent  of  the  population 
in  "right- to-worlK"  states  lived  on  farms. 
as  compared  with  only  5  percent  to  the  rest 

of  the  country.)  ^  ,.  u 

Unemployment  rates  for  those  who  seek  a 
livelihood  in  agriculture,  are  much  lower 
than  average.  In  1964.  for  example,  the  offi- 
cial farm  unemployment  rate  was  only  3.1 
percent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  5.2 
percent  for  the  entire  labor  force,  and  In 
1962  it  was  only  2.2  percent  as  against  the 
overall  national  rate  of  5.6  percent.  These 
low  unemployment  rates  In  agriculture,  how- 
ever  conceal  severe  underemployment  and 
poverty  among  both  self-employed  farm- 
ers—who technically  do  not  experience  "un- 
employment"—and  those  employed  on  farms 
for  wages. 

2  Historically,  the  rural  areas  of  the  na- 
tion (In  which  "right-to-work"  states  pre- 
dominate) have  "exported"  population  to  the 
more  highly  developed  urban  regions  (where 
non-"rlght-to-work"  sUtes  predominate)  In 
search  of  better  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. These  migrants  have  helped  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  In  the  industrial- 
ized areas.  Out-mlgratlon  from  the  14  ■right- 
to- work"  states  In  the  South  (excluding 
Florida)  and  the  Plains  regions  totaled  over 
2,7  million  to  the  1950-1960  decade,  accord- 
ing to  Census  figures. 

3  Unemployment  in  non-"rlght-to-work" 
states  has  been  aggravated  by  the  movement 
of  Industries  seeking  the  lower  wages  and 
substandard  working  conditions  as.soclated 
with  "right-to-work"  laws.  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  have  been  the 
areas  hardest  hit  by  the  pirating  of  such 
Industries  as  texUles.  apparel,  shoes  and 
furniture  to  the  low-wage  "right-to-work" 
states  of  the  Southeast.  In  addition,  special 
factors  such  as  the  decline  of  mining  em- 
ployment (due  to  technological  change) 
have  had  Important  consequences  for  unem- 
ployment In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 
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Middle  East 


V 


EXTETreiON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
failure  of  the  recent  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  to  come  up  with  a  for- 
mula for  a  Mideast  settlement,  and  de- 
spite the  continued  high  tensions  in  thai 
area.  I  believe  that  a  few  hopeful  signs 
are  beginning  to  emerge.  An  editorial  in 
the  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass..  has  sounded  a  cautious  but  opti- 
mistic note  in  pointing  out  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  debates  produced  at  leasi 
several  broad  areas  of  agreement. 

Now  that  responsibility  has  shif  eS 
from  the  General  Assembly  back  to  tte 
security  Council.  I  think  we  can  expe« 
the  great  powers  to  put  their  heads  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  acceptable  com- 
promises. The  Soviet  Union  has  been  J 
buffed  m  Its  attempts  to  ^■^'\^P^Z 
Assembly  approval  of  %one-M^^ 
unjust  condemnation  of  the  State  « 
Sael.  The  United  States  h^s  now  ^ 
left  the  door  open  for  quiet  agreeme^ 
in  the  Security  Council  which  wUl  point 
the  way  to  a  fair  settlement. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  cre<Ut  of  tt^ 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly  lo- 


tions that  they  would  not  be  "buffaloed" 
by  the  Russians  Into  supporting  a  solu- 
tion which  would  be  no  real  solution  at 
all.  As  the  Standard-Times  article  indi- 
cates, most  of  the  delegations  realized 
that  compromises  rather  than  condem- 
nations are  needed.  For  the  interest 
of  other  Members  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  enclosing  the  text  of  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Middle  East:  Some 
Positive  Notes": 

Middle  East:  Some  Positive  Notes 

The  flre-breathlng  of  Nikolai  T.  Pedorenko, 
chief  UN.  delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  not- 
withstanding, elements  of  reason — admit- 
tedly, fragile  threads,  yet  the  basis  of  pos- 
sible accommodation — appear  to  be  emerging 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Leonid  I,  Brezhnev,  general  secretary  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  party,  declared  that. 
"We  must  do  everything  so  that  the  flames 
of  war  do  not  break  out  again." 

The  governments  of  both  Israel  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  have  announced  ac- 
ceptance of  Secretary  General  U  Thanfs  pro- 
posal to  station  U,N.  observers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Israeli-Egyptian  cease-fire  line  along 
the  Suez  Canal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Israel  agreed  a  month 
ago  to  the  stationing  of  U.N.  observers  along 
the  Israeli-Syrian  cease-fire  line. 

King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  a  disciple  of  mod- 
eration, seems  to  be  Inclined  to  pit  his  in- 
fluence In  the  Arab  world  against  that  of 
President  Boumedlenne  of  Algeria  and  Syria's 
President  Atassl,  who  have  demanded  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  against  Israel. 

Even  within  the  United  Nations,  which  has 
been  paralyzed  by  propaganda  and  dissent, 
there  are  areas  of  wide  agreement  among 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  Such  agree- 
ment exists,  as  Britain's  Lord  Caradon  has 
pointed  out,  on: 

Establishment  of  the  U.N.  observer  force 
between  the  opposing  forces  In  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  which  certainly  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  military  "Incidents"  such  as  Sat- 
urday's nine-hour  battle  along  the  Suez; 

Freedom  of  access  to  the  holy  places  In 
Jerusalem; 

Rights  of  Innocent  passage  through  Inter- 
national waters.  Including  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

It  also  Is  noteworthy,  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
Goldberg  Informed  the  UN.,  that  a  "sub- 
stantial body"  of  world  opinion  believes  that 
any  withdrawal  by  Israel  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  that 
has  been  maintained  since  1948. 

As  for  Israel,  the  government  at  Tel  Aviv— 
In  addition  to  Indicating  it  would  accept 
UJf.  observers  under  some  conditions— has 
demonstrated  flexibility  in  at  least  two  other 
areas. 

Israel  has  extended  until  Aug.  10  the  dead- 
line before  which  refugees  mav  return  to 
the  Israeli-occupied  west  bank  of  the  Jordan. 

And  in  Hamburg,  Der  Spiegel,  the  West 
German  news  magazine,  published  an  Inter- 
view with  Israel  Premier  Levi  Eshkol.  in 
vmch  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  I.<=rael 
.^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  O"*  City  of  Jerusalem 
wd  the  Gaza  Strip.  Whatever  el.<ie  this  means. 
« is  a  far  cry  from  saying  that  Israeli  troops 
^not  withdraw  from  their  present  posl- 

R'^u''*'*''"'  ^°^  purposes  best  known  to  the 
pemiln,  may  still  waste  U.N.  time  branding 
^1  an  aggressor  and  talking  about  sanc- 
^  to  force  Tel  Aviv  to  "comply"  with  the 
^tV.  °^^"^  ^^  t'^e  Security  Council, 
tt^^h.ri'?,'  '"='"d">e  shattered  Arab  na- 
&^  Stf,'!^"/^'"'""*  *  '^'^S  time  to  recover 
worn  the^  defeat,  has  moved  past  Mr.  Ped- 

^?i^.    n°'P*''^''*'"*'  "  °°t  ^»°'ent.  view. 

the  fa^i.^K^y  ^°'"°«  '«"  Intacl^that  of 
ioddS^^^".'  *^^  growing  climate  In  the 
j;^^^^  U  for  accommodation,  not  Ped- 


Academy  Award  Winner  ProTei  Worthy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice 
President's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional youth  opportunity  program  is  hav- 
ing very  beneficial  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fects. I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from,  and  newspaper 
clippings  about,  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Carl  Ragsdale,  president  of  Sundial 
Films.  Inc..  producers  of  the  Academy 
Award-winning  VISTA  film,  "A  Year  of 
Tomorrows." 

It  is  refreshing  and  rewarding  as  well, 
In  these  troubled  times  to  find  men  of 
industry  with  initative  and  foresight 
making  way  for  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Both  Mr.  Ragsdale  and  the  Film  Pro- 
ducers Association  should  be  applauded 
for  their  efforts. 

Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  24, 1967. 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Peltz, 

Executive  Assistant  to  Congressman  Lester 
Wolff,  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Peltz:  As  you  are  aware  of  the 
Training  Program  which  we  have  Initiated 
this  sununer,  we  thought  that  the  enclosed 
clippings  would  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

The  article  In  Show  Business  is.  In  light 
of  our  own  deep  concern  In  this  area,  of  great 
Interest  to  us.  Having  long  recognised  the 
grievous  omissions  In  the  academic  programs 
offered  to  future  filmmakers,  and  with  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  sincere  desires  of 
these  young  people  for  a  more  realistic  ap- 
prenticeship and  learning  opportunity,  we 
took  it  upon  ourselves  to  contribute  in  some 
small  measure,  to  the  realization  of  these 
goals. 

The  second  clipping,  which  was.  Inciden- 
tally, wTltten  by  one  of  our  trainees,  appeared 
just  the  day  before  the  announcement  of 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  latest  endeavor 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Youth  Opportunity 
Program. 

We  applaud  the  action  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  and  the  participation  of 
the  Film  Producers  Association  of  New  York, 
and  look  forward  to  learning  of  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  held   today  In  Washington. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  our  pro- 
gram Is  proving  greatly  beneficial  to  our 
three  trainees;  and.  as  we  anticipated,  to 
Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc.  The  enthusiasm  and 
diligence  of  these  young  people  is  heart- 
warming. It  confirms  our  deeply  held  con- 
viction that  this  generation  Is  worthy  of  otir 
txust  and  Interest.  Obviously,  we  are  not 
alone  In  this  belief,  and  happily,  our  ex- 
perience shows  that  such  belief  Is  well 
founded. 

Further,  we  look  forward  to  being  of  as- 
sistance in  whatever  way  we  can.  In  seeing 
that  this,  and  all  programs  which  seek  to 
provide  professional  training  and  experience 
for  our  young,   become  successful. 

We  wish  to  thank  you,  and  Congressman 
Wolff  for  your  interest  and  support  In  this 
endeavor. 

With  sincerest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Yours  truly. 

Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc., 
Carl  V.  Ragsdale. 

President. 


Sun  Dial  Films  Has  On-the-job  Trainiwo 
Responding  to  the  recent  "film  explosion" 
among  the  "Now"  generation.  Sun  Dial  Films 
has  Initiated  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram for  college  students.  The  Academy 
Award  winning  company  believes  that  future 
filmmakers  need  exposure  to  on  the  spot  con- 
ditions to  really  learn  what  film  making  is 
all  about.  "You  Just  can't  learn  the  business 
in  a  classroom  where  everj-thlng  Is  Insulated 
and  controlled."  admits  the  firm's  pres., 
Carl  V.  Ragsdale.  Aside  from  the  technical 
training,  the  program  aims  at  a  more  im- 
portant lesson;  that  movie  making  is  a  busi- 
ness, and  that  money  is  what  makes  the 
cameras  roll. 

F»!g£dale,  who  began  his  own  climb  up 
the  movie  ladder  to  success  as  a  college 
photographer,  nostalgically  remembers  being 
a  young  man  looking  for  the  experience 
nece.-^sary  to  break  Into  the  film  field.  When 
asked  about  the  young  people  today,  he  said. 
"The  kids  today  are  great.  They  Just  need 
the  chance  to  learn;  we're  responsible,  we 
owe  it  to  them  to  teach  them  what  we've 
learned," 

FPA  To  Meet  With  Humphrey  on  Film 
Program  for  Youth 

Film  Producers  Association  of  N,Y.,  Inc.. 
exec.  dir.  Harold  Klein  announced  that  he 
and  Tliomas  J.  Dunford.  FPA  pres..  will  be 
In  Washington,  D.C,  Mon,  July  24th  at  the 
office   of  Vice  President   Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  Government  is  seeking  the  aid  of 
film  companies  in  furthering  Its  National 
Youth  Opportunity  Program. 

Recognizing  that  FPA  producers  are  re- 
sponsible for  many  documentaries,  science, 
medical,  as  well  as  TV  commercial  films. 
Vice  President  Humphrey's  assistant.  Julius 
Cahn.  wants  the  FPA  to  participate  In  the 
showing  of  selected  films  and  In  the  train- 
ing and  placement  of  young  adults  tn  the 
motion  picture  Industry. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Monday's  meeting  will 
result  In  a  program  being  set  up  and  Imple- 
mented before  the  end  of  the  Summer. 


Why  I  Respect  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PEWNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PennsylvarUa.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  essay  prepared  by 
Robert  Suslowicz  of  McKees  Rocks,  Pa., 
on  "Why  I  Respect  the  Law."  Robert  won 
a  trip  to  Washington  in  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  Association's  Law  Day  USA 
essay  contest,  and  I  believe  that  his  fine 
work  is  an  excellent  tribute  to  his  school. 
St.  Francis  De  Sales  High  School,  and 
his  community,  the  city  of  McKees 
Rocks.  We  in  our  district  are  proud  of 
this  outstanding  young  man. 

The  essay  follows: 

Why  I  Respect  the  Law 
(By  Robert  Suslowicz) 
Imagine,  If  you  will,  a  purely  lawless  eo- 
clety,  a  society  devoid  of  laws  or  any  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws.  The  society  Itself 
Is  in  mortal  danger  of  extinction — both  In- 
ternally as  well  as  externally. 

There  Is  no  guarantee  of  survival  for  the 
society  without  law.  Individuals  within  the 
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society  do  not  have  Justice  or  preservation  of 
their  rights  becauM  there  are  no  restrictions 
on  beh&Tlor  erf  the  members  of  the  aoclety. 

The  ■odety  cannot  adequately  giuarantee 
the  ■UTTlval  of  Its  members;  thus  It  cannot 
guarantee  Its  own  survival.  Consequently, 
the  purpose  of  the  society  Is  defeated  I 

Law  is  the  protector  of  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  society  and  of  the  society 
Itself.  To  accomplish  this,  law  MUST  be  Just 
and  Impartial. 

This  Is  essentially  why  I  respect  the  law — 
law  IS  Just. 

Our  law  accomplishes  its  purpose  because 
It  la  Just.  It  can  be  no  other  way  because  to 
guard  freedom,  law  must  be  unbiased  and 
unprejudiced. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  law  can 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  society  by  the  free- 
dom that  la  taken  away  by  the  restrictions 
inherent  in  law. 

This  Is  the  paradox  of  law :  law  which  pro- 
tects our  freedoms  also  takes  away  some  part 
of  that  freedoiii  by  Its  restrictive  nature.  In 
our  society  this  is  a  necessary  evil  and,  in 
fact.  Is  Inconsequential. 

However,  this  points  out  the  folly  of  an 
abundance  of  trivial  laws — laws  which  do 
not  guarantee  freedom,  but  only  restrict  It. 

This  must  beavolded,  for  a  society  with  a 
superfluity  of  law  is  as  ineffective  as  one 
with  a  complete  absence  of  law. 

Our  law  and  the  law  of  Communist- 
dominated  countries  are  in  contrast  for  this 
reason.  Our  law  Is  a  free,  democratic  law, 
guaranteeing  freedom,  whereas  the  tyranny 
of  Commxmism  Is  supported  by  a  system  of 
law  designed  speclflcaUy  to  strip  individuals 
of  their  inalienable  rights. 
The  law  of  Communism  is  the  law  of  fear. 
Otirs  Is  a  law  which  I  am  proud  to  respect 
and  uphold— knowing  that  the  law  is  my 
friend  and  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as 
this  democratic  system  of  law  remains  In 
America. 


A  Broader  Effort  on  Job  Bias 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WILLIAM  Si  MOORHEAD 

Oy    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Equal  Employment 
OKwrtimlty  Oommlssion  will  soon  pass 
frtnn  one  very  able  man  to  another,  when 
Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr..  replaces 
Stephen  N.  Shulman. 

Mr.  Alexander,  who  Is  currently  dep- 
uty special  coimsel  to  President  Johnson, 
will  take  the  reins  at  a  crucial  period  in 
the  development  of  the  EEOC.  The  C?om- 
mlflsicHi  has  nearly  completed  processing 
a  staggering  backlog  of  Job  discrimina- 
tion complaints,  and  will  soon  embark  on 
technical  assistance  programs  to  aid 
businesses  and  imions  anxious  to  get 
more  workers  from  minority  groups 
Into  better  Jobs. 

Mr.  Alexander's  qualifications  for  the 
task  he  faces  at  EEOC  were  examined 
In  detail  in  the  July  15.  1967.  issue  of 
Business  Week  magazine.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  arti- 
cle at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

A  BaoAim  Evtobt  on  Job  Bias 

Clifford  Ii.  Alexander,  Jr.,  a  tall,  handsome, 

S3-year-old  Regro  who  grew  up  In  Harlasn 

and  moved  smoothly  through  an  Ivy  Leagua 

educaUon  Into  a  «taS  Job  in  the  Wlilt* 


House,  may  have  lots  to  say  about  company 
hiring  practices  In  the  next  few  years. 

Alexander  haa  been  picked  by  President 
Johnson  to  fill  •  five-year  term  as  chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity  Com- 
mission, and  will  take  over  EEOC  at  a  turn- 
ing jjolnt  in  the  agency's  dealings  with 
business. 

For  two  years.  EEOC  has  been  hard  put 
to  keep  ahead  of  an  avalanche  of  Job  dis- 
crlmlnatton  complaints.  Now  officials  expect 
to  have  their  caseload  under  control  by  fall, 
and  the  commission  Is  planning  to  put 
greater  emphasis  on  technical  assistance 
programs  to  get  more  workers  from  minority 
groups  into  better  Jobs. 

Broader  scope.  Technical  assistance  pro- 
grams encompass  a  wide  variety  of  efforts  to 
encourage  employers  and  unions  to  go  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  law  In  upgrading  the 
employment   status   of   Negroes. 

In  the  future,  the  commission  will  do  more 
than  investigate  complaints  from  rejected 
Job  applicants.  It  will  also  instigate  its  own 
programs  designed  to  get  companies  to 
change  basic  hiring  and  promotion  policies 
that  may  lead  to  unintentional  discrimina- 
tion. 

Companies  willing  to  help  in  hiring  minor- 
ity workers  will  come  under  such  programs 
voluntarily.  In  other  cases.  EEOC  is  expected 
to  employ  the  full  panoply  of  publicity  to 
spotlight  industries  that  are  lagging  be- 
hind in  an  effort  to  get  key  companies  to 
cooperate 

In  some  Instances,  EEOC  has  already  con- 
ducted such  operations,  including  a  program 
to  help  companies  building  new  plants  to 
find  and  hire  minority  workers.  Another 
example  Is  a  forum  It  set  up  in  South  Caro- 
lina where  state,  city,  local,  and  company 
officials  met  to  talk  about  upgrading  Negro 
Jobs  in  the  textile  Industry. 

But  these  programs  have  fallen  behind 
while  the  agency  struggled  with  a  deluge  of 
complaints. 

SCRITTINT 

EEOC  will  begin  singling  out  new  areas  for 
technical  assistance  later  this  summer  when 
It  finishes  a  computer  analysis  of  employ- 
ment patterns  in  Individual  Industries.  The 
analysis  will  show  an  industry's  percentage 
of  minority  workers  as  compared  with  the 
p>opulatlon  of  such  workers  in  the  surround- 
ing area.  For  example,  one  such  analysis  al- 
ready released  by  the  commission  shows  that 
Negro  employment  In  petroleum  reflmng  was 
only  about  1.5%  In  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land area  even  though  Negroes  accounted  for 
14%  and  31%  of  the  population  in  the  two 
cities,  resi>ectl»ely. 

At  the  same  time,  the  National  Urban 
League  Is  making  a  study  for  EEOC  which 
It  will  use  as  a  basis  for  recommending  prior- 
ity areas  on  which  the  agency  should  focus. 
One  of  Alexander's  own  ideas  is  to  create 
close  tlee  between  EXXX;  and  federal  Job 
training  programs.  Then,  if  a  particular  com- 
pany la  unable  to  find  qualified  Negroes  to 
employ,  the  commission  oould  help  link  the 
company  with  a  federal  training  program. 

Alexander,  whose  parents  were  Harlem 
community  leaders,  was  president  of  the  stu- 
dent council  In  his  Harvard  undergraduate 
days  where  he  received  his  BA.  (cum  laude) 
In  1956,  and  president  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi 
International  legal  fraternity  at  Tale  (LL.B.. 
1958) .  The  fact  that  he  is  a  Negro  puts  him 
one  up  with  civil  rights  leaders  who  have 
been  critical  ©f  EEOC  In  the  days  when  It 
was  helplessly  overburdened. 


BIG  KOVE 

His  Harvard  contact  with  McGeorge  Bundy 
brought  Alexander  to  Washington  In  1963. 
He  was  a  struggling  lawyer  on  New  York's 
West  65th  Btrtiet  when  Btmdy  asked  him  to 
Join  the  staff  o>f  the  National  Security  Ooun- 
cU.  "I  almost  didn't  accept,"  he  recalls.  He 
had  been  pracUdng  J\ist  long  enough  to  be 
gypped  on  a  fee  by  a  client  In  a  criminal  case, 
but  he  still  sifw  a  promising  future  aa  a  law- 
yer. Once  In  ttM  Wblte  House,  be  graduaOly 


phsised  out  of  Southeast  Asia  affairs  and  into 
such  domestic  problems  as  civil  rights. 

In  his  first  test  as  an  administrator,  Alex- 
ander  will  be  able  to  lean  on  another  long- 
time Bundy  aide  and  Harvard  honors  gnui, 
Gordon  Chase,  34,  who  is  the  agency's  stall 
director. 

Friends  who  worked  with  Alexander  at  the 
White  House  do  not  think  he  wUl  fall  down 
ae  an  administrator.  "He's  even-handed  and 
well  balanced,"  says  Lee  C.  White,  who  moved 
from  the  White  House  himself  to  becMne 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
"Cliff  has  the  easy-going  type  of  personality 
It  takes  to  get  members  of  a  commission 
moving  together  without  friction." 

Focus  on  data.  Alexander  says  he  does  not 
plan  to  go  around  "branding  Company  X  a 
bigot."  Instead  he  will  rely  on  factual  Infor- 
mation— such  as  EEOC's  computer  survey- 
to  speak  for  Itself. 

Alexander's  predecessor,  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man, gets  much  of  the  credit  for  readying 
EEOC  for  a  move  into  new  programs  Aside 
from  being  bogged  down  in  a  backlog  of  cases 
during  Its  first  year  of  operation,  the  agency 
was  al.so  Inexperienced,  imderstafled,  and 
under  financed.  Moreover,  the  agency's  first 
chairman,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  quit 
before  his  term  expired  to  run  for  governor 
of  New  "STork. 

Shulman,  who  succeeded  Roosevelt,  quickly 
whipped  EEOC  Into  businesslike  trim.  A 
tough,  hard-working  former  McNamara 
"Whiz  Kid,"  he  applied  the  lessons  of  cost- 
effectiveness,  computerization,  and  efficiency 
he  had  learned  at  the  Pentagon.  The  number 
of  Job  discrimination  complaints  conciliated 
by  EEOC  Jumped  fourfold,  and  before  he  left 
the  Job  this  month,  Shulman  predicted  that 
the  conamisslon  would  be  operating  on  sched- 
ule by  fall. 

Power  of  persuasion.  EIEOC,  which  ha*  no 
legal  power  to  force  employers  to  change  dis- 
criminatory employment  and  promotion  pol- 
icies, must  rely  on  conciliation  and  persua- 
sion. In  doing  so.  It  takes  foiu-  steps: 

Analyzes  complaints,  approximately  17,000 
In  its  first  two  years  of  operation. 

Investigates  those  falling  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

Decides,  In  written  oplnioivs  by  the  five 
commlslson  members,  which  cases  are  worthy 
of  action. 

Negotiates  with  employers,  unions,  and  em- 
ployers to  correct  discriminatory  situations. 
which  may  range  from  segregated  faclUties 
to  segregated  seniority  lines. 

Shulman  claims  "great  changes"  in  stream- 
lining each  step.  He  saved  eight  days  by  elim- 
inating double  analysis  procedures  in  which 
complaints  were  reviewed  both  to  the  field 
and  in  Washington.  He  conducted  time  ind 
motion  studies  of  Investigations  and  came 
up  with  a  model  format  for  mvestigaton. 
This  has  already  chopped  10%  to  15%  off  the 
time  needed  for  investigations,  he  says,  and 
he  predicts  the  agency's  productivity  will 
double  by  late  fall. 

Breaking  the  Jam.  Today,  EEOC  has  i 
backlog  of  400  to  600  casee  awaiting  decision. 
and  this  Iwttleneck  threatens  to  worsen  u 
the  speed  of  investigations  picks  up.  Before 
leaving,  Shulman  hired  26  students  about  to 
entea-  their  final  year  of  law  school  to  help 
write  decisions  and  thus  to  help  eliminate 
the  backlog.  Shulman  also  set  Into  motion 
the  training  of  Investigators  in  conciliation 
techniques,  and  increased  the  conciliation 
staff  from  five  to  31  men.  He  also  aslted  Con- 
gress for  110  additional  people  (the  House 
has  authorized  75) .  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will 
I)revent  a  recxirrence  of  the  backlog. 

Meanwhile,  EEOC,  in  a  contract  with  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  puttmg  lu  de- 
cisions, conclUatton  agreements,  and  geneni 
counsel  opinions  on  magnetic  tape  for  stor- 
age. At  a  push  of  a  button,  this  infonn*- 
tion  will  be  retrieved  by  EEOC  headquarters 
in  Washington  and  by  its  11  regional  hesa- 
quarters.  This  Will  not  only  speed  up  de- 
elsion-maklng  but  enable  regional  directon 
to  make  their  own  decisions  If  the  oomm* 
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gton  members  decide  to  delegate  this  re- 
iponslblUty. 

Shulman  believes  that  putting  EEOC  on 
a  buslnees-llke  basis  will  open  up  the  way 
for  more  dramatic  moves  into  new  technical 
aalstance  programs. 

Obstacles.  Still,  despite  Shulman'a  re- 
farms,  Alexander  will  face  obstacles.  EKOC 
will  need  more  money  as  the  number  of  com- 
plaints continues  to  mount,  and  Congres- 
glonal  conservatives  may  prove  reluctant  to 
Jive  it  more. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  power  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  agency's  side.  EEOC  has  settled  only  43% 
of  Its  conciliation  efforts  successfully  to  date. 
This  means  that  nearly  six  out  of  every  10 
complainants  do  not  get  the  Justice  In  Jobe 
to  which  the  conamlsslon  believes  they  are 
entlUed. 

A  bill  to  give  EEOC  cease-and-desist  powers 
faces  difficulty  In  the  relatively  conservative 
90th  Congress.  Alexander  Is  sure  to  keep 
pressing  for  this  legislation,  however,  and  he 
has  the  necessary  access  to  the  President  to 
be  assured  of  White  House  support. 

EEOC  officials  say  that  there  Is  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  cease-and-desist  powers. 
Their  argument  Is  that  such  pwwers  would 
Improve  the  conciliation  process  since  busi- 
nessmen, union  leaders,  and  employment 
agencies  will  be  more  willing  to  bargain 
when  they  know  the  government  carries  a 
big  stick. 


Ctation  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  die 
Navy  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOEtDA 

XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  It 
a  high  privilege  to  submit  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  tran- 
script of  remarks  by  the  Honorable  Paul 
H.  Nitze,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  at 
the  time  of  presentation  of  the  Navy 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Award  to 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Robert  H. 
B.  Baldwin.  This  took  place  on  Monday, 
July  24.  1967.  Secretary  Baldwin  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  the  Navy 
and  to  our  country.  It  is  with  great 
regret  that  I  note  his  retirement  for  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  the  value 
and  breadth  of  the  contributions  he  has 
made.  His  has  indeed  been  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service. 

Secretary  Nitze's  comments  and  the 
citation  for  Secretary  Baldwin  follow: 
TUNscaiPT  or  Remarks  by  Paul  H.  Nitze. 
Dej-utt  Secretary  of  Defense,  at  PHESEtJ- 
TATioN  OF  Navy  Distinguished  Public  Serv- 
ice  Award  to  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navt 
Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin,  Office  of  Secre- 
TAST  op  the  Navy,  the  Pentagon,  July  24 
1967 

Mr.  NrrzE.  Gentlemen,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
return  to  the  Navy  after  three  weeks"  ab- 
Whce,  because  the  occasion  Is  one  where  we 
Mve  the  opportunity  of  honoring  Bob  Bald- 
win, who  has  been  my  Under  Secretary  of  the 
h  Vif  *''°  y^^*  ^^-  ^o""  the  last  month 
In  *^^  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Dur- 
^g  those  two  years  and  this  last  month,  he 
jfinT^T*  **^*  burdens  of  his  office  with 
acumen  dedication  and  energy,  and  has  done 
M  absolutely  superb  Job. 

thl^iJil''**'^  "5'  ^^^^  «^*iat  the  Secretary  of 
Sm^H^  '^'^  ^^^  ^°'1«'"  secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  act  together  as  a  team  of  two,  each 


knowing  everything  the  other  did  and  each 
supporting  the  other.  But,  Inevitably  there 
there  have  been  projects  which  one  or  the 
other  of  us  take  prime  responsibility  for,  and 
before  awarding  him  the  Distinguished  Pub- 
lic Service  Award,  I  want  to  mention  three  or 
four  of  those  things  which  Bob  took  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  and  executed  in  an 
absolutely  outstanding  manner. 

Certainly  one  of  them  waa  the  question  of 
sea  transport  to  Southeast  Asia.  When  Bob 
took  over,  we  had  lots  of  problems.  Port  fa- 
cilities w^eren't  right.  We  had  problems  with 
the  way  in  which  the  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated. We  had  this  problem  and  that  prob- 
lem. And  Bob  worked  into  this  and  I  think, 
as  a  team  effort,  the  port  facility  problem 
was  licked.  I  think  the  way  in  which  the 
shipping  was  negotiated  was  greatly  Im- 
proved. Bob,  I  think,  was  singlehandedly  re- 
sponsible for  the  container  service  to  Viet- 
nam, and  the  relations  between  the  Navy 
and  the  Maritime  imlons.  I  think,  have  never 
been  better  than  they  are  today. 

The  second  thing  I  think  one  might  men- 
tion is  naval  aircraft.  Obviously,  it  wasn't 
contemplated  in  the  years  past  that  the 
Navy  would  be  called  upon  for  really  in- 
definite high-level  use  of  naval  aviation,  and 
the  problems  of  adjusting  ourselves  to  that 
new  requirement  were  manifold.  Although 
we  don't  have  all  of  our  problems  licked.  Bob, 
working  with  OP-05  [Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air),  the 
Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  the  Marine  Corps  Head- 
quarters, and  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, made  Immense  progress  in  the  pro- 
curement of  our  spares  and  overall  programs. 

I  think  a  third,  and  the  most  important 
area.  Is  the  relationship  with  our  m  n.  Bob 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  habitablllty  of 
our  ships,  the  lirtng  facilities  for  the  men, 
to  our  traimng  programs,  to  the  program 
that  sees  to  It  that  we  retain,  select,  and 
assign  people  In  a  way  In  which  we  make  the 
maximum  out  of  the  magnificent  resources 
that  we  have. 

Bob  has  done  all  these  things,  and  I  think 
the  first  point  I  would  make  is  that  he  has 
done  them  with  rigor  in  getting  the  facts  to- 
gether and  being  sure  that  he  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  problem  and.  secondly,  a 
breadth  of  mind  and  forward-looking  Judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  answers,  which  I 
think  has  been  outstanding.  So.  It  Is  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  the  Distinguished 
Public  Ser^-lce  Award  Is  presented  to  Bob. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  the  Distinguished  Public  Service 
Award  to  the  Honorable  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin 
in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  dls- 
tinglushed  services  set  forth  In  the  following 
citation: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  In 
the  perform.ince  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  Dppartment  of  the  Navy  while  serving 
ns  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  July 
1965  through  July  1967.  Mr.  Robert  H.  B. 
B.ildwin.  through  his  dynamic  leadership  and 
imaginative  and  practical  approach  to  mana- 
gerial and  org.inlzatlonal  problems,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  during  a  period  marked  by 
intensive  operations  of  naval  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  major  changes  In  Navy 
programs,  to  the  functioning  of  the  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  as  the  principal  Civil- 
ian Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  to  the  overall  capability  of 
the  Navy  Secretariat.  With  tireless  dedica- 
tion, he  has  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
complex  industrial  and  man.igerial  problems 
in  a  variety  of  areas.  Including  sea  lift  sup- 
port for  Southeast  Asia,  support  and  the 
management  of  aviation  assets,  production  of 
mumtlons,  and  the  establishment  of  better 
financial  and  Inventory  controls  which  have 
enhanced  the  capablUty  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  to  support  military  operations. 
Through  his  efforts,  the  first  'container  ship' 
service  for  military  use  was  established.  This 
service,  since  expanded,  has  bad  a  significant 


impact  on  the  logistics  support  of  forces  in 
the  Western  Pacific.  In  the  areas  of  person- 
nel education  and  training,  his  tenure  has 
been  marked  by  a  reappraisal  of  traimng  and 
educational  practices,  the  establishment  of 
Advisory  Boards  to  insure  an  effective  dia- 
logue between  the  Naval  Training  Organiza- 
tion and  the  highest  level  of  expertise  avail- 
able from  civilian  life,  a  broad  Improvement 
In  the  administration  of  naval  decoratlona 
and  awards,  and  the  initiation  of  a  variety 
of  far-reaching  studies  which  will  have  an 
impact  on  personnel  policies  for  years  to 
come.  These  and  his  many  other  contribu- 
tions to  the  United  States  Naval  Service,  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  Mr.  Baldwin  and  for 
these  exceptional  accomplishments  he  U 
awarded  the  Navy's  Distinguished  Public 
Service  Award." 


Remarks  of  Yice  President  Hnbert  H. 
Homphrey,  at  the  Retail  Clerks  iBterna- 
tional  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Retail  Clerk's 
International  Convention  in  Miami,  Fla., 
was  the  appearance  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  his  stirring  mes- 
sage about  the  future  of  America. 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  appear- 
ance was  the  highlight  of  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  speakers  who  Skddressed 
what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  important  labor  meetings  of 
this  country. 

Under  the  impressive  leadership  of  its 
president.  James  Suffrldge,  the  Retail 
Clerk's  International  Association  Is  to- 
day one  of  America's  fastest  growing 
unions. 

Mr.  Suffrldge  has  brought  to  this  union 
a  scope  of  leadership  seldom  paralleled 
in  the  American  labor  movement.  His 
initiative  and  abiding  dedication  to  hu- 
man dignity  has  brought  respect  not 
only  for  himself,  but  every  member  of  the 
Retail  Clerk's  International  Association 
and  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  some  of 
America's  top  Government  officials  l)e- 
sides  the  Vice  President  appeared  in 
t^ET'son  at  tlie  convention. 

NThe  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
all  the  other  speakers,  including  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz.  reflects  the 
high  regard  that  we  Americans  have  for 
Jim  Suffiidge  and  his  Retail  Clerk's  In- 
ternational Association. 

Mr.  Suffrldge  and  the  membership  of 
this  union  have  welded  together  a  lead- 
ership team  which  makes  up  the  execu- 
tive board  of  this  inspiring  urdon.  which 
today  brings  guidance  to  the  whole  social 
structure  of  America.  The  officers  of 
the  Retail  Clerk's  International  Associa- 
tion are  among  the  Nations  most  dedi- 
cated people  who,  through  careful  and 
dignified  understanding,  have  brought 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
employed  in  the  retail  industry  a  new 
concept  of  opportunity  and  remunera- 
tion for  their  efforts. 

The  retail  industry  in  America  Is  one 
of  the  most  significant  segments  of  our 
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economic  and  social  structure.  In  the 
past  quarter  century,  Jim  Suflrldge,  his 
executive  board,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  Retail  Clerk's  Inter- 
national Association  have  brought  new 
hope  and  new  understanding  in  labor- 
management  relations  to  this  entire 
industry. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  In  his  ex- 
cellent remarks,  brought  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Suflrldge  and  his  organiza- 
tion Into  proper  and  sharp  perspective. 
The  Vice  President's  Inspiring  message 
follows: 

Remarks  of  Vice  Prksident  Hubert  Hum- 
PHBKT,  RiTAn.  Clerk's  International  As- 
sociation. Miami,  Fla.,  Jtjlt  20,  1967 
I  have  not  missed  an  RCIA  convention 
since  I  went  to  the  Senate  In  1948.   I  am 
always  glad  to  be  Invited  back. 

And  many  things  have  happened  to  me 
since  we  last  met  tovtr  years  ago.  One  of 
which  I  am  especially  proud  oociurred  about 
a  year  ago,  when  your  executive  board  came 
to  my  office  and  made  me  a  Gold  Card  mem- 
ber of  the  Association.  That  is  a  great  honor, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  all  for  it. 

Another  thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
since  we  last  met  Is  that  I  have  been  elected 
Vice  President.  This  Is  the  first  chance  I  have 
had  to  thank  all  of  you  for  the  support  you 
gave  both  President  Johnson  and  me  at  the 
Convention  in  1964  and  in  the  election. 
Judging  by  my  reception  here  today,  I  think 
we  can  expect  to  find  some  friends  in  RCIA 
In  1968  as  well. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  look  past  the 
election  of  1968 — even  poet  the  election  of 

1972 to    ask    some    questions    about    the 

future. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  distant  future. 
I  do  not  mean  to  speculate  about  the  enter- 
taining curiosities  we  might  expect  In  the 
year  2000. 

I  am  talking  about  the  future  all  of  us 
will  experience.  I  am  talking  about  America 
In  the  mld-70'8,  when  your  children  who  are 
now  In  grammar  school  will  be  In  college  .  .  . 
When  some  of  you  will  be  buying  your 
next  house  .  .  .  When  others  will  be  retiring 
for  a  well-earned  rest  and  seeking  creative 
leisure. 

I  am  not  talking  about  your  heirs  or  even 
about  another  generation.  I  am  talking  about 
you  and  me,  about  the  kind  of  society  we 
want  for  otinelves,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
come  after  us. 

As  we  look  ahead  over  the  next  decade, 
we  can  predict  some  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  with  certainty. 

There  wlU  be  nearly  40  million  more  Amer- 
icans 10  years  from  now. 

This  country  will  be  almost  entirely  urban- 
ized, with  over  three-quarters  of  our  people 
Uvlng  In  cities. 

The  American  Industrial  establishment, 
which  has  doubled  In  size  In  the  last  15 
years,  will  probably  have  come  close  to  dou- 
bling again. 

Communications  will  be  both  faster  and 
cheaper  than  today.  We  will  be  quite  used 
to  having  men  land  on  the  moon. 

Tissue  will  be  transplanted  from  one  per- 
son to  another  with  ease.  Artificial  organs 
will  be  relatively  commonplace.  Biany  types 
of  cancer  and  mental  Illness  will  have  gone 
the  way  of  smallpox  and  polio. 

Teaching  will  have  been  individualized  for 
many  students  through  the  use  of  teaching 
machines. 

These  are  the  symbols  of  a  powerful  and 
weclthy  society.  They  represent  the  material 
basis  for  unparalleled  proeperlty. 

And  they  will  be  achieved  more  or  less 
automatically  because  of  the  momentum  of 
scientific  and  Industrial  development  In  the 
United  States  today. 

These  predictable  gains  wlU  be  symbols  of 
power  and  wealth;  but  they  will  not  neces- 


sarily be  the  tymbols  of  a  great  democracy. 
The  real  quality  of  the  society  you  and  I 
Uve  in  a  decade  from  now  will  be  evaluated 
In  human  terms,  and  very  specifically  by  the 
degree  of  opportunity  available  to  each  In- 
dividual American. 

Will  the  Uberties  of  an  American  citizen 
mean  as  much  as  they  should  to  you  and 
to  those  around  you  when  measured  in  terms 
of  real  opportunity? 

Will  all  of  us  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  advances  in  medical  science — to 
be  protected  from  sickness  and  to  be  cared 
for  when  we  are  ill? 

There  are  some  who  say  Medicare  Is 
enough.  Nineteen  million  Americans  are  now 
covered  by  a  program  which  was  Instituted 
only  a  year  ago.  Pour  million  patients  have 
received  hosfiltal  care  since  the  program 
started;  25  million  medical  bills  have  been 
paid.  Some  say: 

"Medical  care  is  a  privilege  not  a  right." 
"Do  any  more  and  you  will  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  the   Individual." 

Medicare  represents  great  progress  today. 
But  ten  years  from  now  we  will  be  deeply 
shamed  as  a  nation  If  the  one-third  of  our 
population,  who  today  have  no  regular  access 
to  doctors  or  dentists,  are  still  deprived  of 
medical  care. 

It  will  be  unacceptable  If  illness  can  still 
mean  financial  disaster  to  the  family  of  a 
working  man  or  woman. 
What  about  education  and  training? 
Will  every  American  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  all  tbe  education  he  can  use? 

Will  we  have  training  and  re-training  pro- 
grams capable  of  giving  people  skills  which 
will  enable  them  to  lead  productive  lives  In 
an  economy  of  rapid  technological  change? 
Will  yoxir  children  now  in  grammar  school 
be  able  to  find  a  place  in  college? 

Here  again  the  record  as  of  today  looks 
pretty  good.  Six  million  Americans  are  In 
college,  and  a  million  of  them  are  receiving 
some  form  of  federal  assistance. 

Head  Start  has  already  given  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  youngsters  a  critically 
important  boofet  toward  successful  educa- 
tions and  rewarding  lives. 

Job  Corps  centers  established  just  two 
years  ago  have  already  sent  over  60  thousand 
new  workers,  earners,  and  buyers  Into  the 
economy,  and  over  41  thousand  more  are  now 
In  training. 

But  will  this  be  enough  a  decade  from  now? 
Will  we  still  have  poor  schools  in  poor 
neighborhoods  which  can  afford  only  poor 
teachers — schools  which  will  turn  bright- 
eyed  youngsters  Into  poor  students,  poor 
workers  and  poor  citizens? 

Will  young  people  coming  out  of  schools 
find  Jobs  and  hope,  or  unemployment  and 
despair? 

What  about  our  cities? 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
already  live  In  urban  areas,  and  the  chances 
are  very  great  that  most  of  us  will  live  out 
our  lives  in  dtles. 

The  Federal  Crovernment  will  supply  over 
10  billion  dollars  in  grants  and  loans  to  cities 
this  year  for  the  Improvement  of  urban  life. 
That  is  almost  three  times  the  amount  avail- 
able in  1961. 

But  if  each  of  us  is  to  have  a  decent  place 
to  live  at  a  price  we  can  afford,  we  will  need 
new  urban  housing  units  at  the  rate  of  2 
million  a  year  a  decade  from  now. 

If  we  are  not  to  waste  our  leisure  hours 
getting  to  and  from  work,  we  will  need  trans- 
portaUon  facilities  to  move  200  million 
people. 
We  will  need  more  and  safer  airports. 
We  will  need  efficient  rapid  transit  systems 
In  the  heavily  populated  urban  corridors 
which  by  then  will  be  a  dominant  feature  of 
American  Geography. 

We  will  need  parks  and  recreation  facilities. 
We  will  need  clean  air  and  clean  water, 
neither  of  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Even  as  the  physical  and  cultural  facili- 
ties of  our  elUes  Improve,  we  will  still  need 
more    and    better   law   enforcement. 


Think  about  wages.  Last  year's  amend- 
ments  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  In- 
creased the  TT*'"'""'"!  wage  of  one  dollar 
forty  cents  an  hour  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  It  wlU  be  one  dollar  sixty  cents 
an  hour  next  year. 

Pour  million  retail  store  employees  bene- 
fited from  these  Increases  and  an  addi- 
tional 1.5  million,  never  before  covered  by 
minimum  wage  legislation,  now  enjoy  thl« 
fundamental  American  right. 

For  the  first  time  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion was  extended  to  some  American  farm- 
ers. 

Now  this  Is  real  progress. 
We  fought  hard  for  It.  Your  vlgoroiis  cam- 
paign had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  passage  o( 
those  amendments. 

But  you  and  1  know  that  this  was  only 
a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and  that  there 
are  many  more  steps  ahead  of  us. 

A  worker  earning  one  dollar  forty  cents 
an  hour  Is  condemned  to  raise  his  family  in 
poverty  according  to  present  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

A  dollar  and  forty  cents  Is  better  than 
a  dollar.  But  are  we  still  going  to  be  content 
ten  years  from  now  to  guarantee  our  work- 
ers no  more  than  a  poverty  Income? 

We  carmot.  And  that  Is  one  rea,<5on  why 
we  need  active,  vigorous  labor  union.';. 

In  the  past,  organized  labor  has  always 
led  m  the  struggle  for  decent  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

That  struggle  mvist  go  on,  and  the  unions 
must  continue  to  lead.  They  must  continue 
to  grow,  and  to  extend  their  help  and  pro- 
tection to  the  millions  of  American  workers 
who  still  lack  the  benefits  of  union  mem- 
bership. 

And  let  me  say  this  to  the  younger  union 
members:  You  have  a  special  obligation  to 
continue  organized  labor's  historic  struggle 
for  the  rights  Of  all  working  men.  for  it  H 
you  who  have  benefitted  most  from  the  hard- 
fought  victories  of  those  who  went  before 
you. 

I  could  list  dozens  of  other  areas  in  which 
the  remarkable  social  progress  of  recent  yean 
has  still  to  be  nourished.  Re-enforced  and 
extended. 

Civil  rights — progress  In  the  last  few  yean 
has  been  enormous.  Tomorrow  it  will  not  be 
enough.  Ten  years  from  now,  no  American 
will  quietly  accept  discrimination  of  any 
kind. 

Privacy — the  Attorney  General's  recent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  wiretapping  re- 
enforces  a  fundamental  constitutional  right 
But  what  of  private  bugging?  What  about 
polygraph  teste  for  prospecUve  employees? 
Do  we  want  these  in  our  national  or  individ- 
ual futures? 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  our  relatlow 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  decade  tna 
now  we  will  be  an  even  more  integral  part 
of  a  world  society  than  we  are  today. 

WUl  that  society  be  one  of  hunger,  pov- 
erty, unrest  and  anxiety;  or  will  it  be  a  so- 
ciety of  hope,  of  growth,  of  confidence.  « 
Individual  dignity  and  peace? 

Now  I  hear  people  every  day.  both  in  goi- 
ernment  and  outside,  who  say  that  we  haw 
done  enough. 

"Rome  wasnt  built  In  a  day." 
"The  majority  are  well-fed,  well-clothed' 
"Don't  go  any  further  or  you'll  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  Individual." 
"Enough  for  now." 

These  tired  people  usually  use  the  warw 
Vietnam  as  their  excuse  for  inaction  m  a^ 
mestic  Issues.  They  say  we  cant  »««*" 
meet  our  national  commitments  abroad  aw" 
at  the  same  time  build  schools,  train  vud- 
ers,  and  open  opportunities  to  the  poor » 
home. 

President  Johnson  does  not  agree  w» 
these  tired  people.  He  asked  Congrea  »™ 
year  for  26  bllUon  dollars  to  flnancs^ 
grams  specifically  designed  to  aid  tt«J?°' 
That  U  wi  increase  of  3.6  billion  dou*" 
over  last  year,  or  14  per  cent. 
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And  I  don't  agree  with  these  tired  people 
either. 

One  reason  Is  that  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  almost  20  per  cent  of  our  peo- 
ple living  In  poverty,  unable  to  purchase  the 
goods  we  produce. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me  time  and 
again  when  I  worked  behind  the  counter  in 
our  family  drug  store  that  our  livelihood  de- 
pended upon  the  prosperity  of  our  customers. 
That  is  Just  as  true  today. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  energies  and 
talents  of  one  Negro  child  In  an  urban  ghetto 
go  undiscovered  tor  lack  of  education. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  farmer  while 
sway  his  time  on  a  sagging  front  porch  In 
the  midst  of  unplanted  fields  because  he 
cant  get  tools,  credit,  seed,  or  land  of  his 
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Preeldenfs  National  Advisory  Council  for  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

And  this  whole  umon  has  a  long  and  out- 
standing record  of  energetic  determination 
to  meet  the  kind  ot  challenges  I  have  dl»- 
ciissed. 

As  I  look  out  over  this  convenUon  today  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  nation  will  continue 
to  move  forward  to  fulfUl  the  promise  o* 
American  democracy. 


News  Behind  the  News 


own. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  one  youngster  end 
up  in  Juvenile  court  because  his  father  could 
not  support  his  family  or  because  his  mother 
had  to  work  to  feed  her  children. 

In  case  anyone  doubts  that  an  invest- 
ment In  human  resources  is  impwrtant  to 
prosperity,  let  me  give  you  a  statistic. 

An  economist  named  Denlson  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  reasons  for  Amer- 
ican economic  growth  between  1929  and 
1957.  He  found  that  23  per  cent  of  that 
growth  was  due  to  an  Improvement  in  the 
educational  level  of  workers,  and  another  20 
per  cent  was  due  to  an  "advance  of  knowl- 
edge" in  general.  A  mere  15  per  cent  was  at- 
tributable to  expansion  of  capital  equip- 
ment. 

I  know  It  does  not  surprise  you  to  hear 
that  Improving  men  Is  worth  more  than 
Improving  machines. 

While  I  am  quoting  statistics,  I  cannot 
resist  giving  you  one  more. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  every  dol- 
lar Invested  by  Government — Federal,  State 
or  tocal— In  health,  education,  housing,  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  pollution 
control,  and  community  development  gen- 
erates 2  dollars  40  cents  worth  of  private 
Investment  and  adds  10  dollars  to  the  Gross 
National  Product. 

That  is  a  return  any  banker  would  wel- 
come. 

But  we  are  not  a  nation  of  bankers. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  the  basis  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  discovered  that 
the  assurance  of  full  human  rights  and  op- 
portunity for  all  does  not  detract  from  the 
w»U-belng  of  the  majority,  but  rather  en- 
hances it. 

We  are  a  nation  which  has  slowly  and 
painfully  fought  to  insure  those  righte  and 
opportunities,  not  because  of  an  economic 
return  but  because  they  are  right. 

We  are  a  nation  that  believes.  In  the  words 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  "The  test  of 
our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  too 
much;  It  U  whether  we  provide  enough  for 
Moae  who  have  too  little." 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal,  but 
»•  Job  is  unfinished.  If  we  stop  now  the 
PWJd  progress  of  today  wlU  surely  become 
we  dismal  inadequacy  of  tomorrow. 

The  tired  people  are  suffering  from  some- 
wing  Gerltol  won't  fix.  It  Is  a  permanent  In- 
^toauon  to  like  the  present  better  than  they 
ap«t  to  like  the  future,  and  to  Uke  the 
PMt  even  better  than  that. 

T^y  are  never  quite  able  to  catch  up.  Just 
Z^2  a/e  grudgingly  about  to  accept  the 
I»went,  it  slips  Into  the  past. 

thlvl  ^^  ^'^  ^'"°™  themselvee  only  by 
S.w"wKhe;"^e''''"'''°"  °'  ^'^'"-  ^"^^ 

'^atturf^tir  *°  ^"^  °°  *^*  '^'•"^^'^ 
JJ«»  ^"^"^trauon   is   not  too   tired   to 

^  I  know  the  RCIA  Is  not  too  tired. 
"»  Suffrldge  Is  a  leading  member  of  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaj/.  July  19.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  effective  firearms  control  legis- 
lation has  been  well  documented.  Riot- 
ers, criminals,  murderers,  and  so  forth, 
me  these  deadly  weapons  regularly 
weapons  purchased  easily  and  legally 
through  the  U.S.  mail.  The  situation  has 
reached  frightening  proportions. 

The  following  article  by  Andrew  Tully 
which  appeared  in  the  Buffalo  E>aily' 
Law  Jouinal  on  July  19,  1967.  clearly 
demonstrates  the  failure  of  present  fire- 
arms controls.  It  deseiTcs  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

News  Behind  the  News 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 
Washi.ngton,  DC.  July  18,— As  a  collector 
of  firearms  advertisements  directed  at  citi- 
zens who  want  to  assassinate  a  President  or 
liquidate  a  neighbor,  my  current  favorite  is 
the  one  in  the  recent  issue  of  The  Shotgun 
News  headed:  "Long  Hot  Summer  Special  " 
This  one  really  talks  the  hoodlum's  lan- 
guage. If  In  slightly  better  English. 

irserted  by  the  mall  order  house  of  Ed 
Agramonte  of  Yonkers.  N.Y..  the  advertise- 
ment offers  a  .45-caIiber  30  shot  semi  auto- 
matic "completely  legal"  Eagle  carbine  for 
only  899.95.  It  also  features  purple  prose 
concerning  riot  guns  and  automatic  rifles 
presumably  for  the  assassin  who  doesnt 
quite  have  everything. 

Presumably,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, which  believes  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  firearms  is  a  bit  of  fundamental  Amer- 
icanism, will  have  us  believe  that  such 
weapons  are  Intended  solely  to  decimate  the 
nation  s  population  of  rabbits  and  squirrels 
But  in  some  nervous  quarters,  advertise- 
ment* of  this  kind  seems  to  constitute  in- 
citement to  riot. 

RACIAL     undertone 

Everybody  who  has  not  been  cast  awav 
on  a  desert  island  for  the  past  several  years 
undersUnds  the  Implication  of  the  phrase 
long  hot  summer."  It  designates,  slmplv 
the  period  during  which  white  and  Negroes 
are  supposed  to  take  to  the  streets  with  guns 
to  decide  in  "High  Noon"  style  who's  boss. 
The  criminal  idiots  on  both  sides  who  par- 
ticipate in  such  bloody  showdowns  probablv 
don  t  need  any  reminder  of  where  the  best 
weapons  can  be  acquired,  but  such  advertise- 
ments in  supposedly  reputable  Journals  do 
nothing  vi  discourage  their  activities. 

Of  course,  $99.95  is  a  lot  of  dough,  but  If 
a  body  saves  part  of  his  weUare  check  everv 
month  or  robs  an  extra  cigar  store  he  can  get 
it  up  In  no  time.  After  all.  they've  got  TV 
sets  and  cars  and  hooch  in  the  house,  haven't 
they? 


ARMED  BT  TAXPATERS 

Besides  paying  for  sucfa  necessities,  the 
taxpayers  also  pick  up  the  check  for  fire- 
arms used  by  aborted  revolutionary  groups. 
At  a  Senate  Juvenile  DeUnquency  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  the  other  day.  a  New  York 
prosecutor  revealed  that  eight  rifles  seized 
from  members  of  the  Negro  Revolutionary 
acUon  Movement  in  Queens,  Long  Island, 
were  supplied  through  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments  civilian  marksmanship  program. 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Movement  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  plotting  the  assassi- 
nation of  Roy  Wilklns,  executive  secretary 
of  the  NAACP.  and  Whitney  Young  Jr  .  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  League.  The  eight  guns 
had  been  obtained  through  the  Jamaica  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Club,  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association  for  partici- 
pation in  the  program.  Meanwhile,  eight 
more  guns  suppUed  by  Uncle  Sam  were 
seized  from  the  Mlnutemen,  an  Im'beciUc 
right-wing  military  outfit. 

M'NAMARA  TURNS   CHICKEN 

Theoretically,  these  murderous  weapons 
are  intended  for  use  at  the  NRA's  annual 
rifle  matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  nearly  S3  mllUon  a  year. 
About  3.000  NRA  members  draw  from  public 
funds  for  travel  expensee,  lodgings  and 
meals,  and  also  are  entitled  to  free  ammu- 
nition, the  loan  of  military  firearms  and  the 
purchase  of  weapons  at  cost. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
said  he  is  powerless  to  stop  the  rifle  matches 
because  of  laws  stating  they  "shall  be  held 
every  year."  This  is  twaddle  coming  from  a 
strong  man  such  as  McNamara;  the  matches 
have  been  postponed  before  in  time  of  war 
and  hard  times,  and  with  a  half-mllUon 
Americans  In  Vietnam,  and  President  John- 
son demanding  higher  taxes  Mac  has  all  the 
excuse  he  needs  te  stop  them. 

I  agree  with  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  that  Con- 
gress has  talked  long  enough  about  the  need 
for  firearms  control  legislation.  When  both 
firearms  manufacturers  and  Uncle  Sam  com- 
bine to  provide  guns  for  any  homicidal 
maniac  or  dope  pusher  who  can  steal  &  few 
bucks  or  sign  his  name  to  an  NRA  applica- 
tion, its  time  for  a  touch  of  sanity  on  Cani- 
tol  HUI.  '  ' 


GOVERNMENT   PUBUCA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost    thereof   as   determined   by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorii»d  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.     The    Superintendent    or 
Documents   shall    prescribe   the   terms   and 
conditions    under   which   he   may   authorize 
the   resale   of   Government   publications    by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,    title   44    sec    72a. 
Supp.  2 ) .  ■       ^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 

?J"Tf'^^.^''^  ^^"^^  P^y^'^K  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p    1942) 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 
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Stif  Penalties  Needed  for  Gob  Misnte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

or    tTTAH 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  firearms  legislation  wiiich  I  made  on 
July  20,  1967.  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Sportsmen  and  gun- 
owners  in  general  are  very  much  opposed 
to  the  Dodd  gim  bill.  However,  this  does 
not  mean  that  there  Is  opposition  to  im- 
posing stiff  penalties  on  those  who  will- 
fully misuse  guns.  The  statement  ex- 
presses my  views  on  this  very  important 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 

Stut  Gun  Misuse  Penalties  Needed 

In  considering  firearms  legislation,  the 
Congress  faces  the  very  difficult  task  of  re- 
solving the  vital  question  of  freedom  versus 
government  controls.  Related  to  this  di- 
lemma Is  the  unfortunate  and  very  perplex- 
ing crime  situation  In  the  United  States. 

Before  any  gun  legislation  la  passed.  I 
think  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Congress  de- 
fine «nd  understand  the  Issue  of  constitu- 
tional rights  as  they  apply  to  firearms.  There 
hu  been  considerable  emotional  appeal  both 
lor  and  against  gun  legislation.  Much  of  this 
hu  been  centered  around  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  May  I.  for 
the  purpose  of  my  statement,  define  what  I 
think  this  amendment  means?  It  reads;  "A 
well  regulated  mllltla  being  necessary  to  the 
Mcurity  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed." 

THK  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  AND  BEAR  ARMS 

Unfortunately.  this  amendment  is 
shrouded  In  controversy.  Some  people  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  amendment 
guarantees  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
only  to  the  mllltla.  This.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  is  both  mistaken  and  dangerous.  The 
amendment  states  that  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be 
infringed."  It  does  not  state  that  the  right 
of  the  miutla.  or  the  national  guard,  or  the 
Army  reserve,  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall 
not  be  infringed.  Consequently.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  must  accept  the  amend- 
ment for  what  it  really  says  and  for  what  it 
^ded  to  say.  The  people  themselves  have 
o«n  guaranteed  this  right  to  keep  and  bear 
nreamw.  Thus  any  gun  legislation  which  we 
consider  must  be  considered  in  this  context. 
^L^*  °°'  dealing  with  a  hazy  Indefinite 
^ovWon  such  as  the  "general  welfare"  or 
tX  **   commerce   clause."    We   are 

»«ing  about  a  specific  Umltatlon  upon  the 
powers  of  government. 

POLICE  STA-rE  CONTROLS 

I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Committee. 

;^«nate  and  the  Congress  are  dealing  with 

-^ciM  and  long-range  issue  In  firearms 
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regulations.  Precedents  will  be  set  that  could 
be  used  In  future  years  to  affect  seriously 
the  nature  of  our  republic  and  the  rights  of 
our  people.  We  must  realize  that  to  control 
the  ownership  of  firearms  carrtee  with  It  the 
inherent  future  possibility  of  poUce-state 
controls.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom, understanding  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

Conversely,  we  now  face,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
crime  situation  in  this  country  which  is  fast 
becoming  the  greatest  scourage  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Some  of  It,  perhaps  a  good  part  of 
It,  Is  perpetrated  by  the  persons  misusing 
firearms,  particularly  band  guns.  Thus  as 
crime  rates  skyrocket  each  year  there  is  a 
requirement  and  an  obligation  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  states  to  protect  the  general 
public  from  those  elements  in  society  who 
abuse  It  and  perpetrate  acts  of  violence 
against  our  citizenry. 

GUNS    ARE    NOT    THE    CAUSE    OF    CRIME 

Let  me  say  very  clearly  and  emphatically 
that  we  should  not  as  a  legislative  body 
blame  a  gun  Itself  for  any  crime  or  any  acts 
of  violence  any  more  than  we  can  blame  a 
pen  for  misspelling  a  word.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  crime 
Itself  must  be  attacked,  reduced  and  pun- 
ished and  the  causes  thereof  must  be  Identi- 
fied and  eradicated. 

We  must  realize,  as  I'm  sure  most  people 
do.  that  crime  In  this  country  is  encouraged 
by  many  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  We 
must  further  realize  that  many  procedures 
and  practices  used  by  the  courts  are  turn- 
ing criminals  loose  to  perpetrate  a  second. 
third  and  even  a  fotu-th  crime  while  out  on 
bond  or  parole  for  an  earlier  conviction  or 
arrest.  We  must  realize  that  the  attitude 
taken  by  certain  elements  In  ovu-  society 
that  these  people  are  sick  and  therefore  not 
guilty  Is  one  reason  why  we  have  such  a 
growing  crime  rate. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Is  that  there  are  many  causes  of  crime 
and  to  blame  It  entirely  upon  the  ownership 
and  possession  of  a  hand  gun  or  a  rifle  Is  to 
perpetrate  upon  the  general  public  a  mis- 
taken piece  of  legislation  and  to  limit  un- 
justly, and  I  believe  In  a  dangerous  manner, 
a  constitutional  right.  I  will  support  a  mod- 
erate firearms  bill  that  will  control  effec- 
tively sales  of  guns  through  mailorder Jiouses 
to  youngsters,  to  Incompetents,  and  to  crim- 
inal elements  where  they  can  be  identified. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  category  the 
Congress  should  include  rifles  or  shot  guns. 
with  the  exception  of  sawed-ofl  shot  gtms. 
I  think  the  Congress  in  this  legislation  should 
place  the  blame  where  the  blame  really  be- 
longs. We  should  write  Into  any  bill  stern 
and  severe  penalties  for  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms and  make  doubly  certain  that  persons 
found  guilty  of  this  offense  are  not  allowed 
once  again  to  perpetrate  further  crimes  of 
violence  upon  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

SEVERE   PE.VALTIES  SHOULD  BE  IMPOSED  FOR 
MISUSE 

In  this  context.  I  believe  that  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  should  contain 
severe  penalties  for  the  misuse  of  firearms. 

For  persons  found  guilty  of  using  guns  In 
the  commission  of  crimes  In  interstate  com- 
merce or  In  violation  of  Federal  law  such  as 
homicide,  murder,  kidnapping,  rape,  assault, 
robbery,  burglary  or  extortion.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  Include  the  following 
penalties: 


Persons  convicted  for  the  first  offense 
should  be  Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  5  and 
not  more  than  10  years. 

Persons  convicted  for  a  second  time  or 
more,  the  prison  sentence  should  be  not  less 
than  20  years. 

HEARINGS  SHOULD  BE  HELD  IN  WEST 

As  a  final  note.  I  think  we  should  not  for- 
get that  In  this  country  a  very  large  majority 
of  gun  owners  and  law-abiding  citizens  who 
purchase  a  weapon  honorably  and  in  no  way 
liae  it  to  abuse  either  their  constitutional 
right  or  their  fellow  Americans.  I  have  rec- 
ommended, as  have  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  hearings  be  held  in 
the  Intermountain  West  to  determine  the 
views  and  the  position  of  hunters  and  sports- 
men and  leglUmate  gun  owners.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  has  not  been  done 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  that  the  present  gun 
legislation  has  been  inspired  by  conditions 
which  exist  In  large  cities,  and  thU,  of  course, 
must  be  considered  very  carefully  for  it  rep- 
resents a  major  part  of  the  problem  How- 
ever, I  am  quite  convinced  that  an  important 
segment  of  the  gun  owning  public  has  been 
ignored  simply  because  hearings  have  not 
been  held  In  the  rural  and  outlying  areas  of 
the  country  where  gun  ownership  U  an  al- 
together different  matter  than  It  Is  in  our 
large  states. 


American  Legion  Leader  Virgil  C.  Fields 
Is  Mourned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  July  15.  one  of  Oklahoma's 
outstanding  American  Legion  leaders  and 
citizens.  Virgil  c.  'Peck"  Fields,  died  at 
the  age  of  71  In  Jay.  Okla. 

Peck  Fields  was  a  lifetime  resident  of 
Delaware  County  in  Oklahoma,  where 
he  was  bom  on  December  22.  1895.  Every 
active  member  of  the  American  Legion 
In  Oklahoma  was  familiar  with  his  long 
and  distinguished  service  as  a  leader  of 
that  organization,  and  recognized  his  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  programs  and 
legislation  benefiting  American  war  vet- 
erans. 

In  his  long  life  of  serivce.  Peck  Fields 
took  an  active  role  in  politics  and  in 
government,  and  he  was  a  constructive 
worker  for  progress  In  his  community 
and  throughout  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

Peck  was  understandably  proud  of  the 
wartime  record  of  his  son.  Maj.  Virgil  C. 
Fields.  Jr..  who  was  a  command  pilot  of 
the  31st  Fighter  Group.  307th  Squadron, 
and  one  of  our  country's  most  decorated 
World  War  II  heroes. 

Before  his  death  in  action  over  Anzio 
beachhead  on  February  6,  1944,  Major 
Fields  flew  his  Spitfire  in  188  sorties, 
was    twice   wounded,    and    crashlanded 
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once.  His  decorations  Included  the  Dls- 
tlngiilshed  Plying  Cross,  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  the  Air  lyledal  with 
15  oak  leaf  clusters,  the  Purple  Heart 
with  two  oak  leaf  clxisters,  the  European- 
Afrlcan-Mldeastern  Campaign  Medal 
with  five  bronze  service  stars  and  the 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal. 

The  Delaware  County  Journal,  on  July 
20,  reported  the  death  of  Virgil  C.  Fields 
with  the  following  article: 

VlXCIL     C.     P'lEI.DS 

VlrgU  C.  "Peck"  Fields,  life-long  resident 
of  Jay  died  Saturday  July  15,  at  his  home 
here.  He  was  71. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I.  he  was  known 
ovM'  the  district  for  hla  work  In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  He  was  a  long  time  member  of 
the  Jay  post  and  was  a  former  district  com- 
mander. 

He  wa«  a  member  of  the  Jay  Baptist 
Church,  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Gravett,  VFW 
and  the  40  et  8  Veterans  organization.  Mr. 
Fields  was  bom  December  22,  1895.  near 
Grove. 

His  son,  Virgil  C.  Fields.  Jr..  for  whom  the 
Jay  Legion  Poet  is  named,  died  a  highly  dec- 
orated fighter  pilot  In  the  World  War  II  air 
fights  over  Ehirope. 

Survtvort  Include  his  wife.  Merle,  to  whom 
be  was  married  September  2,  1947;  a  brother, 
Le«  Fields  of  Grove;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  George 
Boggart,  Pryor. 

Funeral  servicee  were  conducted  at  the 
Baptist  Church  here  Tuesday  afternoon  with 
the  Bat.  Lynn  Langston  ofllclatlng.  Burial 
was  In  Bethel  Cemetery  near  Gravett  with 
military  rites  conducted  by  the  Jay  Legion 
Poet. 


To  put  a  check  on  those  who  abuse  the 
oonsmner  credit  system,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  which 
would  require  merchants  and  lending  insti- 
tutions to  mform  their  customers  ot  the 
annual  rate  of  lnt«-est  they  wUl  be  paying 
and  also  the  total  amount  of  finance  charges. 
This  little  bit  of  Information  should  permit 
Americans  to  make  more  Intelligent  deci- 
sions about  what  they  buy  and  borrow  and 
on  what  terms. 

It  is  amazing  how  bad  our  arithmetic  can 
be.  A  recent  survey  of  800  families  showed 
that  they  estimated  their  finance  charges 
to  be  8.3%.  whereas  the  average  rate  was 
actually  24%.  Moet  people  go  astray  because, 
faced  with  a  dizzying  array  of  carrying 
charges  and  compound  Interest  rates,  they 
take  refuge  in  the  seductively  simple  out  of 
merely  Judging  whether  they  can  afford  the 
monthly  payments.  A  few  years  ago  a  Jersey 
City  electrical  worker  bought  a  television  set 
on  monthly  payments  of  917.50  per  month. 
By  the  time  be  got  through  paying  for  it  two 
years  later,  be  had  paid  M20  for  a  •123  set. 

The  truth-in-lending  bill  will  In  no  way 
Impmge  on  the  right  of  lenders  to  set  their 
own  rates.  Itie  act  wlU  be  of  primary  bene- 
fit to  the  poor,  who  are  the  ones  credit 
sharlcs  find  easiest  to  gouge.  It  won't  repeal 
unscrupulous  salesmen,  but  it  will  crimp 
their  style  and  help  to  generate  a  new  credit 
consciousnesB  among  shoppers.  The  House 
should  pass  truth-ln-lendlng,  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  business  regulation  that  will  inter- 
fere only  with  those  merchants  who  cloud 
the  truth. 


A  $123  TelevisioB  Set  With 
$297  laterest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlipous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial published  In  the  Life  magazine,  dated 
July  38. 1967,  entitled  "A  $123  Television 
Set  With  $297  Interest." 

Mr.  President,  In  that  connection,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pkoxkikk]  for 
ibt  able  work  which  he  did  In  presenting 
to  the  Senate  and  bringing  about  the 
ultimate  passage  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  $123  TsiJCVisioN  SzT  WrrH  |297  Intxsxst 

In  one  way  or  another  moet  Americans 
owe  money.  The  debt  may  be  In  the  form 
of  m  mortgage  on  their  homes,  a  loan  to 
cover  Johnny's  college  education  or,  just 
as  likely,  the  result  of  buying  goods  and 
services  on  time.  All  this  borrowing  has 
been  a  major  force  In  fueling  America's 
postwar  boom.  It  has  enabled  families  who 
would  not  ordinarily  be  able  to  do  so  to  own 
their  own  ears  and  appliances.  But  few  ot 
ttuM  families  know  how  much  interest  they 
an  paying,  and,  tragically,  the  binge  of  bor- 
rowing has  emboldened  loan  sharks  and 
sUppery  salesmen  to  take  advantage  oC  an 
often  too-trusting  public 


Poverty  Plans  for  Now  tad  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or  acLssouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BCXiLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
£[ansas  City  Star  recently  published  an 
editorial  about  the  work  of  the  Ofilce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the  Kansas 
City  area  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

In  my  (Hilnlon,  this  editorial  expresses 
some  of  the  important  progress  and  de- 
velopments the  OEO  Is  bringing  about 
In  correcting  many  of  our  social  and 
economic  problems  that  particularly 
affect  our  Nation's  cities  and  urban 
areas. 

The  OEO  has  Initiated  many  programs 
of  long-range  significance  to  our  coun- 
try, including  wide-ranging  health  and 
medical  aid  services  that  will  be  In  effect 
very  soon  in  Kansas  City. 

The  editorial  that  follows  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  July  4,  Indicates  to 
me  the  extent  of  public  approval  and 
support  that  the  OEO  has  gained  In  its 
efforts  to  provide  a  better  life  for  all  of 
our  citizens. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pov^TT  Plans  rOR  Now  and  the  Ftrruiir 

The  summer  poverty  program  In  the 
Kansas  City  area  Is  ready  to  move.  Obvloiisly 
It  can't  fill  needs  that  have  been  building 
up  for  years.  But  it  is  a  positive  effort,  and 
U  not  all  the  Inmiiediate  targets  ars  hit, 
there  is  greater  hope  for  the  long-range  plans 
ot  the  Office  of  Ecorujmlc  Opportunity  and 
In  other  projects.  Really  meaningful  health 
programs  aj«  on  the  way. 

As  for  right  now  in  Kansas  City,  the  sum- 


mer program  Includes  the  usual  recreational 
efforts,  job-finding  plus  some  added  is. 
gredlents.  After  last  year's  experience,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  many  of  the  teen-agetj 
who  have  spent  their  young  lives  on  sum. 
mer  asphalt  really  weren't  enchant.ed  with 
camping  tripe  out  In  the  woods.  First  of  all 
most  of  them  want  jobs  and  the  independ- 
ence that  pocket  money  can  bring.  As  tot 
recreation,  not  all  are  Interested  in  .«;  pending 
a  week  or  two  communing  with  nature  in 
the  form  of  cblgger  bites  and  falling  out 
of  boats.  The  suburban  Ideal  of  camping  for 
the  children  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in 
the  wishes  of  slum  chlldreh. 

That  iB  why  the  grant  to  the  Twenty- 
fotirth  street  council,  an  adjunct  of  the 
CouncU  for  United  Action  and  people  who 
live  in  the  T.  B.  Watkins  housing  project. 
holds  different  and  unusual  promise.  The 
grant  will  provide  recreation  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  1300  children  with  an  emphaalt 
on  Negro  and  African  history  and  culture. 
The  C.  U.  A.  asked  for  this  project  and 
probably  expected  to  be  turned  down. 
But  now  it  la  in  the  works  and  if  it  u 
handled  well.  It  ought  to  be  of  gre.it  benefit. 

The  program  to  recruit  youngsters  in  the 
poverty  area  to  aid  the  police  as  a  cadet. 
corps  In  the  event  of  riot  situations  la  all' 
to  the  good.  The  plan  has  been  tried  ela»- 
where,  usuaUy  after  violence  had  broken  out. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Kansas  City  can't 
follow  the  formula  in  advance  of  any  pot- 
Bible  disturbances.  We  would  guess  that  tbt 
key  to  success  might  He  In  knowledgeable 
recruitment.  The  real  leaders  have  to  be 
sought  out.  and  If  they  happen  to  have  a 
couple  of  minor  scars  on  a  Juvenile  record, 
that  should  be  no  deterrent.  In  T.impa,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Atlanta,  the  effective  "white 
helmet"  leaders  have  been  the  leaders  al- 
ready In  command.  When  the  youngaten 
have  been  given  a  purpose  and  a  real  op- 
portunity for  responsibility,  they  apparent!; 
have   performed   beyond  all  expectations. 

Pew  the  long  run.  the  big  events  la  the 
poverty  effort  concern  health.  The  applica- 
tion for  a  health  center  to  be  e«tabllabed 
In  the  Wayne  Minor  court  has  been  ap- 
proved. It  will  bring  dlagnoetlc,  dentaL  medi- 
cal and  social  services  to  thousands  of  people 
who  don't  get  them  now.  Beyond  that,  the 
Missouri  Legislature  has  voted  to  move  into 
Medicaid,  which  wUI  bring  similar  help  to 
thousands  now  on  welfare.  And  don't  (orpt 
that  the  people  of  Jackson  County  approved 
bonds  for  a  new  General  hospital  and  UercT 
hospital  complex  that  will  mean  better 
health  for  tens  of  thousands  over  the  jtu% 
to  come. 

Admittedly,  these  are  long-range  project*, 
although  the  poverty  program  clinic  abould 
be  m  operatic^  In  six  months  and  the  Ifedt- 
eald  benefits  wlU  be  available  in  the  tmmedi- 
ate  future. 

But  If  these  services  had  been  available  • 
few  years  ago,  frustrations  and  temtooi 
might  be  considerably  lees  than  they  are  to- 
day. In  the  anxiety  to  jump  into  emergeacT 
programs  right  now,  the  projects  that  t«*» 
a  little  more  time  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked (V  undorestlmated. 


July  27,  1967 
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Ray  Dobsan,  Mmot,  N.  Dak.,  Graad  Ex- 
alted Roler  of  the  Elks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  aroaTH  dakota 
IN  THE  8BNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE 

Thuraday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.   YOUNG   of  North   Dakota.  Mr 
President,  we  in  North  DakoU  are  very 


proud  that  one  of  our  zaost  able  and 
respected  citizens,  Ray  Dobson,  publisher 
of  the  Mlnot  Dally  News  of  Mlnot,  N. 
I^..  has  been  serving  in  the  capacity 
of  grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  this  past 
year. 

His  work  In  this  capacity  has  received 
widespread  acclaim  from  fellow  Elks  and 
others  all  across  the  country. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  recent 
Elks  Grand  Lodge  convention  In  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Dobson  dealt  with  a  subject 
close  to  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
While  his  ronarks  are  directed  primar- 
ily to  the  Elks  gathered  for  the  conven- 
tlai,  I  believe  that  his  thinking  would 
receive  nationwide  acclaim  and  approval. 

Mr.  President,  because  Mr.  Dobson's 
comments  do  such  an  excellent  Job  of 
discussing  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  im-American  acts  that  are 
ooairring  all  around  us  today,  I  feel  they 
would  be  ot  ^jeclal  Interest  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  Americans  everyuhere. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  portion  of  Mr.  Dobson's  address 
be  Included  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PiSTlAi.  TEXT  or  Remarks  bt  BPOE  Orand 
XXALTED  RmjB  Ratmontd  C.  Dobson,  Chi- 
CACO,  III.,  Jult  18,  1967 


My  answer  Is  terse,  and  admittedly  not  all- 
•mbraclng^ 

Tolerance,  even  If  It  has  to  be  stretched 
like  a  rubber  band; 

Awareness  that  we  get  wisdom  by  looking 
on  fools; 

Rodedlcation  to  the  worthy  prlncii^es 
which  for  99  Vi  years  have  served  the  Elks  so 
well. 

A  determination  that  our  second  century 
BhaU  far  eclipse  the  first; 

And  finally,  for  the  edification  o*  those 
who  defy  our  law  and  order,  faster  JusUoe 
and  punishment,  and  bigger,  not  smailer  by 
court  decree.  blUy  clubs  for  prtloemen. 

God  bless  you  all,  my  good  feUow  Ameri- 
cans. 


President  Thomai  Jefferson's  Prophecy 
Beinf  Fulfilled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


Oome  with  me  as  a  famUy  for  a  motnent 
now  to  a  ward  in  a  government  hospital;  And 
tbsrt  let  me  Introduce  you  to  a  youth  barely 
oat  ot  his  teens,  wounded  In  combat. 

And  he  tells  us  how  grateful  he  Is  f cv  the 
attention  he  has  had  showered  on  him  bv  the 
KUo.  ' 

Perhaps  he  Isn't  aware,  no  one  has  told 
him,  ot  the  pledge  given  long  ago  by  the  Elks 
tbat  -80  long  as  there  Is  a  disabled  veteran 
In  our  hospitals,  the  Elks  wUl  never  forget 
him.' 

That  boy  with  his  torn  body,  given  In  de- 
fenes  ot  your  freedom  and  mine,  doesn't 
know  we're  thlnkmg  about  a  repugnant  od- 
poslWtohlm. 

A  contract  which  angers  and  makes  one 
•ihsmed  that  there  are  such  persons  In  our 
sation. 

The  despicable  and  contemptible  Indlvld- 
Bsli  who  refuse  induction  Into  military  serv- 
»e»  on  some  flimsy  excuse.  (And  my  words 
wwUd  be  more  descriptive  U  there  were  not 
ladlsi  present.) 

Ttis  harebrained  persons  who  tear  up  their 
«tft  registration  cards;  or  defile  the  Stars 
»M  Stelpes  under  which  they  seek  its  bless- 
»"B«,  but  choose  not  to  accept  obligations 

fwhaps  that  diagnosis  I  heard  was  right 

All    ot    them     are    suffering    from     back 

uT^ddi^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^"""^  '*^^  ""'^^^  '^°'^ 
"there  is  an  Elk  anywhere  In  the  nation— 
"01  hope  there  isn't— who  has  the  cockeyed 
•waments  that  these  undesirable  individuals 
"•w.  then  I  recommend : 
^^0.  In  your  card!  We  don't  want  you! 

And  jjnythlng   Ive   said    goes   double   for 

'^f^  .^  "^  "'^"y  agitators  who  leap- 
?°«J«tt  city  to  city,  spewing  words  of 
'^  Inciting  others  to  loot  and  riot. 

InteUeiSf  °^  l^^*"'  "^'^^  *^^""  Tom  Thumb 
w«^;»,"  ^'^'"^  *  detestable   protruding 

Bnt^K        "°^^  °'  decent  socletv. 
Uwm«,r*  ^u^""*^  satisfaction  to"  be  gained 
^,"™"n*>er  words  spoken  long  ago. 
fool.   tT*  ^'^^  ^  froTth  more  than   10.000 
*tth.fl,^^°"   ^^^   *  ^^  «an   is   easy. 
"«» fool.  Impossible." 

*!»«  do  we  need  most  In  this  country? 


or   LOinSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
problem  confronting  our  educated  so- 
ciety Is  to  force  our  lives  Into  untested 
goals  at  the  expense  of  truth.  A  society 
welded  by  force  of  half-truths  Is  like  a 
mansion  without  a  foundation— neither 
can  long  endure. 

It  is  not  what  Is  being  said  and  taught, 
but  rather,  what  Is  overlooked  or  not 
considered.  A  half-truth  can  be  much 
more  dangerous  than  a  lie. 

We  Americans  are  the  victims  of  book 
burning.  Not  the  physical  burning  of 
books,  but  the  intentional  omission  of 
Ideas  and  facts — the  result  having  similar 
effect. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  ably  described 
the  truth  as  "unpleasant  and  disagree- 
able," so  his  many  works  and  speeches 
today  would  be  called  racist  or  extremist. 
Yet,  to  the  searching  Intellectual,  they 
exist  In  old  books— they  have  been 
"burned  out"  of  later  ediUons,  sup- 
pressed. 

So,  I  find  with  the  works  of  our  great 
champion  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  man  who 
never  straddled  the  middle  of  the  road 
or  was  neutral  on  any  issue.  A  man  who 
adhered  to  the  God-given  concept  as  the 
source  of  life  and  liberty  as  against  the 
theory  that  government  can  guarantee 
anj-thing  but  taxes. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial here  in  Wasliington,  D.C.,  dedicated 
In  1943,  are  four  panels,  proclaimed  to 
profess  his  philosophy.  Jefferson,  as  a 
true  Democrat,  could  not  tolerate  slav- 
ery, but  his  forceful  arguments  against 
private  ownership  of  human  beings  was 
unsucessful. 

Yet.  because  truth  may  not  soothe  all, 
panel  3  of  his  memorial  omits  the  full 
te.xt  of  his  philosophy.  What  Is  there 
contained  was  from  his  works,  but  it  is 
what  is  not  contained  in  his  quote  that 
Is  being  pa.ssed  on  to  our  people  and 
children  that  denies  the  full  truth  to  our 
people. 

President  Jefferson's  complete  state- 
ment on  slaves — emancipation — as  con- 
tained in  the  Jeffersonlan  Cyclopedia 
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page  816,   published  by  Punk  &  Wag- 
nails  In  1900,  l£  as  foUows: 

It  was  found  that  the  public  mind  would 
not  bear  the  proposition  (gradual  emanci- 
pation), nor  WlU  It  bear  it  even  at  this  day 
(1821).  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  it 
must  bear  and  adopt  it.  or  worse  wlU  fol- 
low. Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in 
the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are 
to  be  free;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  In  the  same 
government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have 
drawn  Indelible  Unes  of  dlsttactlon  between 
them.  It  is  still  in  our  power  to  dlr«ct  the 
process  of  emancipation  and  deportation 
peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degree,  as  that 
the  evil  wUl  wear  off  insensibly,  and  their 
place  be,  pari  passu,  fUled  up  by  free  white 
laborers.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  Is  left  to  force 
Itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up.  We  should  In  vain 
look  for  an  example  In  the  Spanish  deporta- 
tion, or  deletion  of  the  Moors.  This  prece- 
dent would  fall  far  shOTt  of  our  case Jef- 
ferson mss.  Rayner,  164. 

The  panel  from  Jefferson's  Memorial, 
visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  reads: 

God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty.  Can 
the  Uberltles  of  a  nation  be  secure  when  we 
have  removed  a  conviction  that  these  liber- 
ties are  the  gift  of  God?  Indeed  I  tremble 
for  my  Country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is 
Just.  That  His  Justice  cannot  sleep  forever. 
Commerce  between  master  and  slave  Is 
desjKytlsm.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written 
in  the  book  of  fate  than  that  these  people 
are  to  be  free.  Establish  the  law  for  edu- 
cating the  common  people.  This  it  U  the 
business  of  the  state  to  effect  and  on  a  gen- 
eral plan. 

Book  burning  leads  to  burning  of  pri- 
vate property  and  ultimately  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  fears  suppressed  because  of 
truth.  Read  once  again  the  prophesy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  light  of  contempo- 
rary events. 


Baying  Publicity  for  War  en  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    TISCINLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Register,  dated  July  22,  1967,  entitled 
"Buying  PubUcity  for  War  on  Poverty." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"BuTiNC"  PtJBLicrrT  roa  Wax  on  Povektt 
An  unusual  form  of  Inducement — closely 
approaching  bribery— is  being  contemplated 
to  gain  newspaper  and  radio  publicity  for  a 
seven-county  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity program  headquartered  at  Carroll. 

Area  newspapers  and  radio  stations  have 
been  asked  to  agree  to  print  or  broadcast 
"any  and  all  news  articles  and  publications" 
submitted  by  the  local  OEO  umt.  Commu- 
nity Opportunities.  Inc.  In  return,  a  credit 
of  $1.50  per  Inch  for  newspaper  stories  and 
»4  a  minute  for  broadcasts  (based  on  adver- 
tising rates)  win  be  made  in  the  umt^ 
budget  as  local  "In-klnd"  services. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  OEO  financing  Is  from 
federal  funds,  and  10  per  cent  must  be  pro- 
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vlded  locally.  Local  funding,  however,  may 
b«  In  the  form  of  TOlunteer  serrtOM  and 
donated  offlca  space  and  facUltiea.  So  far 
Carroll  offlclaU  have  had  no  trwible  geittng 
their  10  per  cent,  but  they  are  worried  about 
the  futuiw.  when  many  programa  will  req\ilr» 
20  per  cent  local  financing. 

Six  newspapers  and  two  radio  ataUon* 
have  agreed  to  the  propoaal  and  will  let  their 
stories  be  used  aa  credit  In  the  budget.  They, 
in  turn,  will  be  credited  for  their  help  In  a 
monthly  newsletter.  Most  of  the  nowspapera 
have  reserved  editorial  discretion  on  stories 
submitted  to  them,  and  a  C3arr»ril  OKO  official 
said   even  unfavorable  stories  would  count. 

Although  the  CarroU  program  la  appar- 
ently imlque  In  Iowa,  the  Idea  waa  consid- 
ered and  rejected  by  the  Polk  County  Com- 
munity Action  Council-  State  OBO  offlclala 
did  not  know  of  this  pubUdty  plan  and 
thought  no  Iowa  units  were  u^ng  It. 

This  proposal  U  to  be  analyzed  by  the 
Kansaa  City  OEO  office  for  approval,  and  It 
should  be  quickly  squashed.  The  beet  that 
can  be  said  for  It  la  that  It  Is  foolish.  It  Is 
a  naive  effort  to  "buy"  favorable  publicity 
and  dampen  criticism  o*  poverty  war  pro- 
grams. It  attempts  to  put  newspapera  and 
radio  Btatlona  In  the  position  of  having  to 
publicize  the  programs,  regardless  of  merit, 
to  assure  their  proper  local  flnandng. 

It  Is  Burprtslng  that  a  government  office 
would  propose  such  a  policy,  and  we  hope  It 
gets  no  further. 


The  F-111  ProTM  Superior  to  Contempo- 
rary AaatH,  AnthoritatiTe  Magazine 
Reports 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thoritative magazine,  Popular  Aviation, 
recently  offered  some  perceptive  observa- 
tions about  the  P-111  aircraft. 

The  magazine,  in  an  article  In  Its  July- 
August  issue,  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  P-111  haa  been  embroiled  In 
controversy  from  Its  very  Inception,  It 
nevertheless  already  has  proven  Itself  far 
superior  In  versatility,  operational  capa- 
bility, and  safety  to  contemporary  air- 
craft. 

In  a  related  article,  the  magazine  de- 
scribed the  comprehensive  flight  test 
program  to  which  the  P-111  has  been 
subjected.  The  author  of  this  article  la 
Val  E.  Prahl,  manager  of  flight  at  Gen- 
eral Dynamics/Port  Worth,  prime  con- 
tractor on  the  weapons  system.  Mr. 
Prahl  himself  has  flown  about  200  hours 
In  the  P-111. 

Because  I  believe  these  articles  wlU  be 
quite  Interesting  to  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  Include  them  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Tbm  Swwro-WiNO  p-111:  Thx  Woau's  Most 

AOVANCXD  PiGHTXa-BOMBHl,  DXVXLOPH)  FOB 
TH«  a™  POBCK  AMD  NaTT,  IS  RAPmLT  SHAP- 
ING  TKX  FUTtnUt   OF   SUPEBSOKTC   PLIGHT 

By  now  the  man  In  the  street  must  be  ccm- 
vlnced  that  P-lll  la  the  name  of  a  contro- 
veray  that  also  lnv<*vea  an  airplane.  Research 
files  b\ilg»  with  books,  magarin*  articles, 
congressional  testimony  and  press  releases 
about  the  General  Dynamics'  F-111,  origi- 
nally known  as  the  TPX. 


The  oontroversy  has  been  fueled  by  such 
a  variety  of  motivations  that  It's  almost  vir- 
tually ImixwBlble  to  separate  fact  from 
dctloii. 

The  airplane  has  had  Its  share  of  perplex- 
ing development  problems — the  most 
troublesome  of  these  being  the  matching 
of  the  airframe  and  Inlets  with  the  Pratt 
ft  Whitney  TP-30  afterburning  fanjet  en- 
gines. The  most  pubUclzed  problem  has  been 
the  weight  of  the  Navy  version,  being  b\illt 
by  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion of  Bethpage,  N.T. 

But  technical  problems  always  have  been 
and  always  wUl  be  associated  with  tech- 
nological advancements  and  that's  why 
development  programs  are  required:  to  sort 
out  and  solve  the  problems,  so  that  the  Im- 
provements can  be  Incorporated  on  ths 
plane. 

Often  overlooked  In  the  fascination  or 
watching  the  airplane  being  developed  and 
tested  U  the  fact  that  the  P-111  Is  alreday 
far  superior  to  Its  contemporaries  In  terms 
of  versatility,  operational  capability,  and 
safety. 

Also  overlooked  U  that  the  requirements 
for  the  airplane  were  the  toughest  ever  de- 
vised for  a  manned  airborne  weapon  system. 
The  P-111  had  to  be  able  to  perform  a 
greater  variety  of  tactical  missions  than  any 
other  single  aircraft;  perform  a  supersonic 
low-level  penetration  mission  that  no  other 
airplane  could  handle;  and  at  the  same  time 
achieve  standards  of  reliability  and  main- 
tainability above  those  of  any  other  super- 
sonic airplane  In  the  military  Inventory. 

Frank  W.  Davis,  president  of  General  Dy- 
namic's Fort  Worth  Division,  describes  the 
situation  like  this: 

"We  see  small  size,  large  load-carrying 
capability,  very  high  speed,  very  low  speed, 
rugged  strength,  light  weight,  sophistication 
and  simplicity  wrapped  Into  one.  It's  a  Uttle 
like  looking  for  a  Volkswagen  with  Ferrari 
performance,  Rolls-Royce  appointments,  and 
Mack  Truck  carrying  capabUlty." 

In  the  broad  sense,  the  basic  design  solu- 
tion for  these  different  requirements  waa 
simple:  provide  the  pUot  with  the  means 
of  redesigning  his  airplane  In  flight  to  suit 
any  situation  he  faces. 

The  basic  design  solution  for  a  propulsion 
system  to  match  this  wide  range  of  aero- 
dynamic performance  also  waa  simple:  com- 
bine a  fanjet  engine  with  a  variable  or  mod- 
ulated afterburner. 

A  je€  engine  with  a  fan  Is  designed  for 
maximum  elBclency  at  low  speed.  An  after- 
burner wUl  provide  maximum  thnist  for  high 
speed  and  for  short  takeoff.  Then  the  after- 
burner U  modulated  so  the  pilot  can  regu- 
late fuel  consumption  even  at  high  speeds. 
By  combining  this  propulsion  method  with 
the  F-lll's  aerodynamic  characteristics,  a 
completely  new  versatUlty  would  be  achieved. 
Successful  Incorporation  and  operation  of 
the  sweep  Wing  la  now  record.  Wing-sweep 
performancs  has  been  virtually  free  from 
fault  since  the  flight  test  program  began  In 
Decemt)er.  1984.  More  than  7,000  wing  move- 
ments have  been  made  during  flight. 

But  matching  the  afterburning  turbofan 
engines  with  the  airframe  turned  out  to  be 
complex.  Distortion  levels  In  the  air  Inlet 
and  englns  compressor  produced  engine 
stalls.  General  Dynamics  went  to  work  on 
improving  the  performance  of  the  air  Inlets, 
and  Pratt  <t  Whitney  set  about  improving 
the  engines. 

As  the  improvements  were  Incorporated, 
development  aircraft  steadily  expanded  the 
P-111  flight  envelope.  Including  speed  dem- 
onstrations to  the  design  Mach  borders. 
P-llls  have  now  made  more  than  140  flints 
beyond  Mach  2.  indicative  of  the  Improved 
englne-alrframe  performance  being  achieved. 
Delivery  of  the  F-lll's  first  TF30-P3  pro- 
duction engines  this  year  produced  further 
Improvements  In  aircraft  performance,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  maneuverability  at  dif- 
ferent angles  of  attack. 
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Earlier  this  year.  In  tests  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base.  California,  the  F-lllA,  the  Air 
Force  version,  completed  a  series  of  super- 
sonic flights  at  constant  ground  clearances 
of  less  than  1.000  feet  over  mountainous  ter- 
rain. The  P-lllA  Is  the  first  aircraft  capabls 
of  maintaining  this  kind  of  low-level  per- 
formance for  extended  period.  The  teste  also 
marked  tfa«  first  time  that  an  airplane  bad 
been  flown  under  automatic  control  of  an 
electronic  system  at  supersonic  speed  at  low 
altitude.  The  airplane's  terrain  following 
radar  (TPR)  system  was  used  on  these  super- 
sonic runs. 

Other  F-111  Bvlonlo  systems  have  been 
performing  Just  as  well.  The  tnertlal  navi- 
gation system  has  demonstrated  accuraclM 
nearly  twice  aa  good  aa  required  by  the  speci- 
fication— perfonnanc*  aa  measured  during 
hundreds  of  flights  on  different  F-111  devel- 
opment airplanee.  Also  meeting  or  exceed- 
ing the  requirements  are  the  lead  computing 
optical  sight  set  and  the  attack  radar  sys- 
tem. The  performance  of  these  avlonlo  sys- 
tems assures  tbs  dellvwy  of  weapons  on 
target. 

When  It  come*  to  the  variety  of  weapons 
and  weapon  loads  that  It  can  carry,  the  F-lll 
has  no  equal  In  Its  class.  Weapon  separatloa 
and  launching  tests  with  rockets,  bomb* 
and  guns  have  been  underway  stnce  May  at 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Plorida,  and  so  far  an 
both  Bucceesful  and  on  schedule. 

Short  takeoff  and  landing  capabilities  were 
other  Important  requirements  for  tha 
P-111  A.  Some  landings  have  been  made  wltii 
lees  than  2.000  feet  of  ground  roll.  Support- 
ing this  short  landing  performance  are  a;>- 
proach  speeds  of  about  130  mph  and  touch- 
down speeds  as  low  as  120  mph — more  Ulw 
a  plston-englned  transp)ort  than  a  supenooic 
Jet  fighter. 

Takeoff  perf(KTnancs  has  been  equally  Im- 
pressive. With  their  wings  set  at  16  degree*. 
F-llls  have  had  wheels  off  after  using  lea 
than  2,100  feet  of  runway. 

Other  mlleetoma  achievements  attained 
during  development  Include  stall  speeds  of 
lees  than  115  mph;  level  filght  at  altitodei 
above  59.000  feet,  In-fllght  refueling  (mon 
than  40  successful  hookups  with  a  tante 
ship  made  on  a  single  filght) ;  and  prored 
reliability  of  the  aircraft's  basic  aystem*- 
electrical,  hydraulic  and  fuel. 

The  total  rang©  of  p«<ormanoe  Is  unprec- 
edented and  probably  win  not  be  matcbel 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  the  real  key  tP 
the  F-lll's  ofieratloinal  success  may  b«  re- 
liability and  maiintainablllty.  In  the  psst,  »• 
liability  and  maintainability  consldenitloiii 
often  have  been  subordinated  to  ths  per 
f  ormance  requirements  during  the  design  of 
supersonic  aircraft.  This  trend  was  revened 
on  the  drawing  board.  What  this  has  meant 
to  the  flight  test  program  Is  evidenced  by 
the  more  than  1.700  flights  and  2,900  flyln« 
hours  amassed  by  21  development  airplane*. 
The  fast  turn-around  time — three  flighti  bj 
a  development  airplane  on  the  same  day  h« 
become  commonplace — also  attests  to  U» 
built-in  reliabUlty  and  maintainability  M 
the  basic  aircraft  and  its  subsystems. 

To  help  meet  some  of  the  most  stringent 
maintainability  requirements  ever  demanded, 
the  P-111  has  selfteeters  built  Into  »ub«y«- 
tems  so  that  maintenance  men  can  qiilcill 
locate  and  replace  a  defective  unit.  Acce« 
to  all  subsysUms  Is  provided  througli  am 
than  300  access  panels,  most  of  them  « 
ground  level.  Many  of  the  electrical,  bj- 
draullc  and  pneumatic  subsystems  can  M 
serviced  through  the  main  landing  gearwbeei 
well.  .„ 

All  production  versions  of  the  P-IU  "J^ 
benefit  from  another  advancement  that  r*n» 
in  importance  with  the  varlable-sweep-wW 
and  the  afterburning  fanjet  engines.  TO*  ii 
the  P.-111  crew  module,  prod"^**^ 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation,  that liwn 
an  operational  cockpit  and  an  lecf 
vehicle.  ,^ 

Crewmembers  can  fly  In  shirtsleeve*  wnn- 
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out  need  of  pressure  suits  or  other  special 
flight  clothing.  The  module  also  provides  an 
tinprecedented  escape  and  survival  capabil- 
ity. It  can  be  ejected  at  rero  speed  and 
altitude,  or  at  any  point  while  In  full  per- 
formance. 

In  an  emergency,  an  explosive  chord  shears 
the  module  from  the  fuselage,  and  a  rocket 
motor  powers  It  clear.  The  landing  la  cush- 
ioned by  an  inflated  bag. 

In  water  landings  or  underwater  escape, 
flotation  bags  raise  the  module  after  It  has 
been  severed  from  the  fuselage,  auto- 
matically righting  the  module  if  it  should 
be  In  an  upside-down  p>osltlon. 

The  module,  which  can  serve  as  a  shelter 
on  land  or  water,  contains  extensive  survival 
gear  for  both  crewmembers.  Survival  tests, 
with  a  two-man  crew  aboard,  have  been  con- 
ducted successfully  In  Arctic  waters. 

Because  of  their  deeign  similarity,  a  great 
deal  of  F-lllA  flight  test  data  Is  proving 
equally  vaUd  for  the  U.S.  Navy's  F-lllB  ver- 
sion. This  In  turn  Is  eliminating  much  flight 
testing  that  would  otherwise  be  required  for 
the  Navy  airplane. 

Five  F-lllBs  are  now  flying.  Three  are  as- 
ilgned  to  the  development  program  of  the 
Phoenix  missile  system,  primary  armament 
for  operational  P-lllBs.  Each  P-lllB  will 
carry  six  Phoenix  missiles  for  Its  fleet  air 
defense  role— four  on  wing  plyons  and  two  in 
the  weapons  bay.  Phoenix,  the  most  advanced 
mlBBlle  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  Is  being 
developed  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Company  for 
the  Navy. 

Sucoessfiil  test  firings  of  the  Phoenix  from 
the  F-lllB  have  been  made  and  the  first 
production  version  (the  sixth  Navy  model  to 
be  built)  Is  schediUed  for  delivery  in  1968 
equipped  with  the  Phoenix  missile  and  Its 
mlislle  control  system  as  arlglnally  planned. 

Ttu  P-lllB  wUl  be  able  to  operate  from 
the  Midway,  Porrestal  and  later  classes  of 
attack  carriers.  Wlnd-over-the-deck  require- 
ments for  the  F-lllB  wUl  be  substantially 
lev  than  for  the  operational  McDonnell  P-4 
and  North  American  RA-5C. 

Weight  of  the  P-lllB.  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  carrier  suitability.  Is  approximately 
eight  percent  over  the  original  Navy  specifl- 
mttotL.  TbiM  does  not  restrict  the  airplane 
Ironi  carrier  use.  A  combination  of  weight 
reduction  as  incorporated  In  other  develop- 
mental Navy  aircraft,  together  with  high 
Uft  devices  and  engine  refinements,  are  suc- 
cessful compensating   Improvements 

No  deck,  elevator  or  other  modifications 
Jill  be  required  for  carriers  from  which 
F-lUBs  win  operate.  The  weight  of  the  F-lll 
•ctuaUy  Is  quite  close  to  larger  carrier  air- 
craft currenUy  operating  In  the  fleet 

Wright  studies  led  to  what  la  now  known 
M  8WIP— a  aruper  weight  Improvement  pro- 
Si^.  J'^!.''^.  entaUed  weight  reduction 
Mwughout  the  airplane.  SWIP  resulted  In 
Wl^t  wvlngs  of  some  4.000  pounds  In  P- 
niBa  4  and  5.  and  will  be  basic  to  all  sub- 
•equent  aircraft.  Efforts  were  also  under- 
Sf^„I°»^?''°''*  '"*  '^^  resulted  In  a  nine 
production  P- 11  IBs. 

tn^n!^'"^°'J!"'  ^*'y  airplane  wUl  use 
^X^^V  ^-^°  «*"^°*  J^nown  ss  the 
taL^  ^"  P^^''*  '^'^^  thrust  and 
^proved  operating  characteristics  over  the 
^^0  development   engines   known   as   the 

nl^^^L'^  ^"  revealed  a  number  of 
«M^l^  ^  improve  the  F-llIB's  basic 
lm^°»^  improvements  requested  by 
f«^i  1**°^.  P"*"**  ^  improved  visibility 

T^  ^^  approaches. 

tl^J^i'*"'!  accomplished  with  three  rela- 

WU  iSJefth.'  '^*-'^|^"K  <^  hlgh-llft  devices 
tte  wTdL^M  ?*  ''"'^°K  approach:  thirdly. 
•^r?4^     "'°P«  ^"  be  increasing  about 

^|J«net  effect  will  be  an  Improved  Tlew 
"«  "so  permlte  the  pilot  to  take  maximum 
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advantage  of  the  P-llIB's  excellent  charac- 
teristics on  low-speed  approaches. 

Next  month  the  flrst  production  of  F-llIA 
aircraft  wUl  be  delivered  to  the  Tactical  Air 
Command.  Pew  persons  would  be  surprised 
If  some  of  these  early  production  aircraft 
turned  up  for  duty  in  Vietnam  for  combat 
test  trials. 

The  technical  advances  embodied  In  the 
F-lll  can  be  translated  into  "greater  versa- 
tility" and  "greater  utility."  which  will  give 
operational  squadrons  dramatic  Increases  in 
range,  payload  and  flexibility. 

Defense  planners  have  recognized  already 
that  the  P-111  is  an  airplane  with  such  wide 
capabilities  that  It  Is  In  class  by  Itself,  and 
initial  orders  for  the  F-lll   bear  this  out. 

The  Department  of  Defense  $1.82  billion 
contract  now  calls  for  493  aircraft:  331  F-lllA 
fighter-bombers  (for  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand). 24  F-lllB  long-range  Interceptors 
(for  the  Navy).  64  FB-111  strategic  bombers 
(for  the  Strategic  Air  Command),  24  P-lllC 
(for  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force),  and 
60  F-lUK  (for  the  Royal  Air  Force). 

However,  the  P-111  may  have  received  the 
ultimate  endorsement  when  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany's variable-sweep-wing  design  was  se- 
lected for  this  country's  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

The  f-111  Flight  Test  Program 
(By  Val  E.  Prahl) 
Among  the  most  Interesting  aircraft  devel- 
opment programs  currently  In  progress  Is  the 
Plight  Test  Program  of  the  P-111.  an  airplane 
that  Is  being  built  for  the  USAP  (the  P-lllA) 
and  the  U.S.  Navy  (P-lllB). 

To  accomplish  multl-mlsslon  objectives 
which  Include  short  take-off  and  landing  dis- 
tances, sustained  supersonic  operation  at  low 
altitudes,  and  a  Mach  2.5  capability  at  high 
altitudes,  the  F-lll  Is  configured  and  equip- 
ped with  a  number  of  unique  design  features 
and  advanced  systems. 

With  Its  wings  swept  to  the  forward  ex- 
tremity of  16  degrees,  the  F-liiA  has  a  wing 
span  of  83  feet  which  diminishes  to  32  feet 
when  the  wings  are  swept  to  the  most  aft 
position  of  72.6  degrees.  The  airplane  Is  about 
72  feet  long. 

Thrust  Is  supplied  by  two  afterburning  fan 
Jet  Pratt  &  Whitney  TP30  engines.  The  main 
landing  gear  is  a  single  strut  arrangement  on 
which  two  wheels  are  singly  mounted.  Both 
the  main  and  nose  gear  retract  forward,  and 
are  hydrauUcally  operated.  When  the  gear  Is 
retracted  the  main  gear  door  also  serves  as 
a  speed  brake.  An  arresting  hook,  provided 
only  as  an  emergency  device,  cannot  be  re- 
tracted. Pull  span  leading  edge  slats  and  trail- 
ing edge  flaps  are  on  the  wings  and  spoUers 
are  installed  for  lateral  control  In  filght.  and 
as  a  landing  roll  brake  on  the  ground. 

Weapons  may  be  carried  In  the  Internal 
weapons  bay  or  on  the  fotir  pylons  under 
each  wing  (the  outboard  pylons  are  fixed, 
and  the  Inboard  pair  rotate  with  wing 
sweep).  The  P-lllB  U  similar  with  80  per- 
cent of  the  same  parts,  but  3  >4  feet  wing  tips 
have  been  added  to  each  wing. 

Because  of  the  similarity  of  the  two  air- 
planes, the  major  flight  test  effort  is  being 
conducted  on  only  one  model,  the  F-lll  A. 
The  P-lllB  flight  test  program  consists  of 
tests  required  to  develop  the  airworthiness 
of  the  airframe  differences  and  equipment 
peculiar  to  the  Navy. 

In  the  Initial  design  of  the  airplane  the 
variable  wing  sweep  feature  appeared  to  be 
the  most  fcwTnldable  task  to  resolve  It  In- 
cluded such  problems  as  providing  a  re- 
liable mechanism  with  structural  integrity 
and  minimum  effect  on  stability  and  control 
Wing  sweep  is  accomplished  by  two  hvdraullc 
motor  driven  actuators,  each  motor  jKiwered 
separately.  The  actuators  are  mechanically 
Interconnected  to  Insvire  synchronized  wing 
•weep  and  to  provide  actuation  In  the  event 
of  failure  of  either  system. 

Wing  poslUon  Is  commanded  by  a  sin- 
gle wing  sweep  handle  located  on  the  left 


side  of  cockpit  and  controlled  by  a  closed 
loop  mechanical  servo  system.  TTie  wing 
sweep  handle  slides  fore  and  aft.  and  mo- 
tion of  the  wing  corresponds  to  motion  o( 
the  handle. 

Because  a  change  In  wing  sweep  angle 
has  significant  effect  on  both  the  perform- 
ance and  handUng  characteristics  of  an  air- 
plane, filght  testing  a  variable  sweep  wing 
airplane  appears  to  be  a  staggering  task. 
However,  early  analysis  of  the  F-lll  resulted 
In  the  conclusion  that  adequate  test  data 
oould  be  obtained  at  six  positions:  16.  26. 
35.  45.  55  and  72.5  degrees  wing  sweep,  and 
for  each  {>06itlon  there  was  designated  a 
limit  speed. 

The  major  milestone  of  the  wing  sweep 
tests  was  the  filght  demonstration  on  Janu- 
ary C.  ,1965.  As  the  wings  were  swept  for- 
ward and  aft,  traversing  to  total  wing 
sweep  envelope,  the  smoothness  of  sweep 
operaOons  and  the  almost  Impercepti- 
ble longitudinal  trim  change  demonstrated 
the  most  successful  feature  on  the  F-lll. 
Today  wing-sweep  operation  is  as  routine 
as  flap  operation  and  more  than  7.0O0  in- 
flight wing  sweep  operations  have  been 
recorded. 

Prom  these  early  flight  testa  a  general 
usage  (In  degrees)  of  wing  sweep  evolved 
(1)  Take-off— 16;  (2)  Climb  out^26:  (3) 
Best  subsonic  cruise — 26;  (4)  High  subsonic 
operation — 46;  (5)  Transonic  to  1.1  Mach— 
65  to  60;  (fl)  Above  1.1  Mach— 72.5;  (7)  Land- 
ing—16  to  26  because  this  Is  the  wing  sweep 
envelope  In  which  the  flaps  can  be  extended. 

The   control   surfaces   are   conventional 

with    the    exception    of    lateral    control all 

powered  by  two  separate  hydraulic  systems. 
Longitudinal  control  Is  provided  by  an  "all 
moveable"   horizontal   stabilizer   and  direc- 
tional control  by  a  rudder.  Primary  toll  con- 
trol Is  obtained  through  differential  motion 
of  the  horizontal   stabilizer,   but  when   the 
wings  are  swept  forward  of  45  degrees,  spoil- 
ers on  top  of  the  wing  supplement  the  roll 
power.  The  control  stick  and  rudder  pedals 
are  linked  directly  to  the  horizontal  tail  and 
rudder  actuates,  respectively,  but  electrical 
signals  command  lateral  spoiler  position  The 
stablUty    augmentation   system    consists    of 
triple  redundant  systems  for  the  electronic 
clrculte  in  yaw.  pitch,  and  roll;  aelf  adaptive 
scheduling  of  the  roU  and  pitch  gains  (the 
yaw  damper  has  a  single  fixed  gain);    and 
command   augmentation   in  pitch   and  roll. 
One  of  the  more  impressive  aspects  of  P- 
111 A   performance  Is  Its  abUlty  to  take  off 
and  land  at  very  low  speeds.  Though  vari- 
able sweep  allows  operation  at   both  high 
and    low    speeds,    the    low    speed    perform- 
ance   of    the    airplane    Is  primarily    a    re- 
sult of  the  high  lift  devices  at  the  forward 
wing  sweep   position.   These  devices  consist 
of  full-span  traUlng-edge  flaps  and  leading- 
edge  slats  and  are  unique  to  a  supersonic 
fighter.  The  wing  flaps  are  full  span  multi- 
section  Powler-type   flaps   which   extend   to 
37.5  degrees,  each  wing  flap  being  hvdrauli- 
cally   powered   by  a  single  hydraulic  motor 
Which  Is  connected  to  a  gear  box  located  In 
the  fuselage.  This  gear  box  drives  a  torque 
shaft  which  positions  the  flap  sections  by 
mechanical   actuators.  An  electric   motor  I* 
also    attached    to   the    gear    box    to    provide 
emergency  operation  In  the  event  of  hydrau- 
lic failure. 

To  prevent  flap  asymmetry,  a  device  sen.ses 
relative  flap  position  and  causes  the  flaps 
to  lock  In  place  If  an  asymmetry  occurs  Fur- 
ther flap  operation  Is  not  possible  until  the 
device  is  reset  on  the  ground.  An  Interiock 
device  with  wing  sweep  locks  the  flap  slat 
handle  to  the  "up"  poslUon  if  wing  sweep 
Is  aft  of  the  26  degrees  position  and  also  pre- 
vents wing  sweep  past  26  degrees  with  flaps 
extended.  ^ 

A  single  control  handle  positions  the  flaps 
and  slats,  but  flaps  will  not  extend  beyond 
15  degrees  until  the  slats  have  reached  70 
percent  extension,  nor  can  the  slats  be  re- 
tracted when  flap  extension  Is  greater  than 
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16  degrees.  Initial  moUon  of  the  flap/sl&t 
handle  from  th«  "fuU  retracf  poelUon 
causes  the  slats  to  extend;  and  slat  retraction 
doea  not  occur  untU  the  haiMUe  U  returned 
to  tbe  "Xull  retract"  poalUon.  ana  tHe  nape 
have  retracted  to  lees  than  16  degrees.  As 
the  slats  are  extended,  a  section  of  the  wing 
glove  area  rotates  to  allow  extension  of  the 
inboard  leading  edge  slats.  _  , , , 

The  perfonn»nce  capability  of  the  F-lll 
to  sustain  supersonic  flight  at  low  altitude 
Is  the  primary  key  to  Its  potential  ability  to 
penetrate  enemy  defenses.  To  go  along  with 
this  capability  a  terrain  following  radar  sys- 
tem (TPB)  system  Is  Installed  on  the  air- 
plane to  allow  low  level  ptenetratlon  at  night, 
or  In  low  TlslblUty  conditions.  This  system, 
operated  both  mantially  and  automatically, 
provides  low  altitude  terrain  following  and 
obstacle  avoidance  at  pre-selected  clearance 
levels  by  meana  of  dual  vertical  scan  radars. 
Both  radan  have  an  alternate  horizontal 
scan  mode  capability.  Each  radar  Is  Inde- 
pendent in  its  operation;  and  two  systems 
are  provided  for  Increased  reliability  and  as 
a  "fall-safe"  feature. 

To  test  pilots,  the  remaining  portion  or  the 
test  program  may  appear  to  be  antl-cllmaUc. 
Ill  always  affords  opportunity  for  a  new. 
But  operation  In  the  speed  regime  of  the  P — 
exciting  experience. 


Be  ordered  that  "further  written  or  oral 
discussions  should  be  held  with  HoneyweU 
as  weU  as  other  (bidders)  . . .  within  competi- 
tive range." 

XhlB  means  that  the  contract  U  once  again 
up  for  grabs  and  this  time  the  price  tag  wlU 
be  around  the  leO-ITO  million  reported  to 
have  been  bid  by  Honeywell. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said  last 
night  that  the  Air  Force  would  comply  with 
the  decision  and  reopen  contract  negotiations 
with  the  four  bidders. 

The  Air  Pores  wants  135  computers  to  be 
placed  In  its  various  bases  around  the  world 
to  keep  track  of  operations. 

The  controversy  began  on  AprU  13  when 
the  Air  Force  announced  It  had  considered 
all  the  bids  and  proclaimed  IBM  the  winner. 

It  was  immediately  deluged  with  com- 
plainu  from  the  other  bidders  claiming  their 
price  were  far  below  that  of  IBM. 


Concern  Orer  Riots 


The  45th  Infantry  Diviiion  Afsociation 
Goes  on  Record 


Comptroller  General  Halts  Purchase  of 
IBM  CoBpoterc  After  Reports  of  Ex- 
cessive Costs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TZNNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  appears  that  the  Honorable  Elmer  B, 
Staats,  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  once  again  has  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

As  revealed  by  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  was 
about  to  pay  the  sum  of  $114  milUon  for 
a  supply  of  IBM  computers.  Since  other 
conpanies  allegedly  were  willing  to  sup- 
ply these  computers  for  a  price  of  only 
$60  million,  the  Comptroller  General 
ruled  that  the  Air  Force  must  conduct 
further  negotiations  with  bidders  other 
than  IBM  before  making  the  purchase. 
Under  unanimous  cc«isent  I  include 
Uie  item  that  appeared  in  the  July  15 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  15.  1967] 
IBM-Air  Fobcx  Deal  Ekds  Aiter  Protests 
The  General  Accounting  Office  yesterday 
Issued  an  order  Invalidating  the  proposed 
award  of  a  •114  million  Air  Force  computer 
contract  to  IBM. 

Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  included  the  order  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  order  followed  a  three-week  probe  of 
the  award  by  GAO  after  receiving  complaints 
from  other  bidders  that  they  would  do  the 
Job  for  about  half  the  price. 

Staats  said  he  believed  the  evidence  showed 
that  HoneyweU,  Inc..  should  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Air  Force  to  have  been  within 
the  competitive  range. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAROHA 
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Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Oklahomans  are  proud  of  our  State's 
45th  Infantry  Division,  and  the  great 
flgthing  record  of  that  division  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

The  Thunderbirds  have  an  incompar- 
able record  of  service  to  our  country, 
and  many  men  who  have  served  in  the 
division  have  continued  their  associa- 
tion with  it  as  members  of  the  45th  In- 
fantry Division  Association. 

On  June  24,  1967,  in  Oklahoma  City, 
the  association  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  as  resolution 
No.  1.  protesting  a  proposal  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  elimination  of  the 
45th  Infantry  Division.  All  members  of 
Oklahoma's  congressional  delegation 
have  joined  in  protesting  this  proposal, 
£md  I  believe  the  resolution  states  the 
feelings  of  most  Oklahoma  citizens.  The 
foUowing  Is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

Whereas,  our  country  has  on  the  order  of 
a  half-mlUlon  men  engaged  In  the  struggle 
m  Vietnam,  and  the  end  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  In  our  sight; 

And,  whereas,  a  time  fuse  is  smouldering 
m  the  Near  East  and  our  un-commltted 
armed  forces  would  not  be  sufflclent  to  un- 
dertake there  a  major  engagement: 

And.  whereas,  "a  weU  regulated  Militia, 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state."  is  sta  truth  our  constitutional  fathers 
so  clearly  perceived  that  they  declared  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  Infringed"; 

And  whereas,  the  Illustrious  history  and 
grand  tradition  of  the  45th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion are  an  Invaluable  weapon  that  ought 
not  to  be  cast  lightly  aside  but  should  be 
kept  In  a  Division  structure  to  assure  our 
cherished   freedom; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  45-h 
Infantry  Division  Association  In  this  twenty- 
second  annual  reunion  assembled  that  we 
do  with  all  the  strength  at  our  command 
express  oiu-  opposition  to  the  current  pro- 
posal of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  _  eliminate  our  45th  Infantry 
Division. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
getting  an  Increasing  volume  of  mall 
from  their  constituents  expressirig  grow- 
ing concern,  alarm,  and  downright  fright 
over  the  rampant  rioting  taking  place  in 
the  large  metropolitan  cities  In  our 
country. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  bom  of 
frustration  and  many  come  from  re- 
sponsible individuals  who  have  given 
very  serious  thought  to  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  ought  to  be  done.  One 
of  these  exceptionally  fine  letters  haa 
come  to  me  from  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Doubet. 
611  Lakewood  Avenue,  Peoria.  HI. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Doubet's 
letter  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  for  It 
expresses  my  sentiments  exactly: 

Peoria,  III.,  JuJy  25,  1967. 
Congressman  Robert  Michel, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Michel:  I  wish  to  register  my 
concern  over  the  present  rash  of  riots,  In- 
surrections— call  them  what  you  will— being 
experienced  in  ■  number  of  United  Statei 
cities.  More  specifically.  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  my  feelings  regarding  the 
apparent  attitude  of  U.8.  authorities  sixl 
leaders,  national  and  state,  towards  the  cur- 
rent disturbances. 

It  Is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  % 
sad  testimonial  to  the  cvurent  state  of  the 
nation,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  state  tbst  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  general  negro  cause- 
fuller  employment,  a  better  standard  of  Ut- 
Ing.  and  freedom  to  work.  play,  and  live  u 
U.S.  citizens  fully  entitled  to  the  blesslngi 
of  our  country— before  stating  my  views.  In 
any  case,  I  faU  to  understand  how  the  cur- 
rent   disturbances    will    further    the   negro 
cause.    I    fail   to   understand    the   apparent 
tlmldnesa   of    public    ofBclals.    national  snd 
state,  in  dealing  with  the  present  sltuaUoa 
I   fall   to   understand  the  apparent  lack  of 
strong  public  condemnations  of  the  rlote  by 
the  leaders,  both  public  and  private,  of  both 
the  negro  and  White  communities.  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  the  most  courageous  per- 
sons  in   the   United   States   at   this  time  U 
Governor  Hughes   of   New    Jersey,   who  hsd 
the  audacity  and  courage  to  publically  IsM 
the  rioters  in  Newark  as  "criminals."  In  the 
outpourings  of  apologists  and  sob-sisters  ei- 
planatlons  of  why  we  couldn't  expect  differ- 
ent from  people   participating  in  the  rioa 
I  found  Governor  Hughes  to  be,  indeed,  mort 
refreshing. 

It  is  not.  evidently,  polite  today  to  call  » 
spade  "a  spade."  In  my  opinion  we  had  bet- 
ter start.  We  have  at  this  time  a  revolujon 
in  process  within  the  United  States  It  UnW 
"a  revolution  in  the  attitudes  of  black  ana 
white."  It  is  not  "an  earnest  desire  of  a  sup- 
pressed minority  to  achieve  equality.  It  «» 
series  of  armed  rebellions  against  establlswa 
law  and  order.  It  is  a  revolution  that  coniQ 
and.  in  my  opinion  is,  destroying  our  coun- 
try It  ts  an  indication  that  certain  segm»a 
of  our  country  regard  themselves  above  w» 
law.  It  is  an  Indication  that  in  certain  smb 
people  in  our  country  cannot  own  P^P^ 
with  the  reasonable  assurance  that  inn. 
property  will  be  safe  from  unwarranted  «■ 
tacks.  It  is  an  Indication  that  there  are  pw 
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]d«  in  OMX  country  who  go  to  bed  at  night 
jfraid  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Tilings  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  Aside 
from  patriotic  expressions,  Uke  freedom,  lib- 
erty, etc.,  which  have  apparently  become  old- 
fashioned,  it  l«n't  right  that  the  present  situ- 
ation should  exist  in  our  country. 

Blots  are  wrong.  People  who  participate  in 
them  Btfe  criminally  wrong.  People  who  en- 
courage them  are  equally  wrong.  Leaders  of 
tlie  white  and  negro  communities  who  apol- 
ogize for  them  on  the  basis  of  past  events 
are  doubly  wrong.  Public  officials  who  either 
do  nothing,  or  do  lltUe,  to  marshal  public 
opinion  or  the  forces  of  government  against 
the  rioters  betray  their  positions  of  trust. 
The  enormity  of  this  betrayal  approaches,  in 
jny  opinion,  treason. 

prom  what  1  have  read,  it  would  appear 
that  the  most  common  approach  to  solving 
the  riot  problem  is  that  of  "give."  Every  day 
somebody  says  that  we  ought  to  give  this  or 
that  to  the  rioters:  "We  ought  to  take  10 
billion  dollars  and  tear  down  all  sub-stand- 
ard dwelUngs."  "We  ought  to  take  a  bilUon 
dollars  and  do  this  or  do  that."  I  am  sure  that 
people  who  make  statements  like  these  feel 
that  they  are  right.  I  don't.  1  believe  that 
the  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  make 
a  flat  statement  that  any  further  riots,  no 
matter  how  small,  where  they  are  located,  or 
who  they  are  perpetrated  by,  win  be  regarded 
u  rebellions, 

I  am  sorry  if  I  seem  old-fashioned  and  in- 
humane, but  I  am  afraid  that  I  would  be 
tempted.  If  I  were  In  a  position  to  do  so,  to 
publicly  state  that  I  would  withdraw  all  aid 
and  welfare  from  areas  that  riot.  I  certainly 
wouldn't  give  rioters  more.  Somewhere,  a 
long  time  ago,  someone  told  me  that  one 
shouldn't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
That  appears  still  to  be  excellent  advice. 

I'd  like  more  myself.  Nothing  would  be 
more  welcome  than  a  few  dollars  to  tide  me 
OTer  when  the  bills  come  due — say  around 
April  when  Uncle  Sam  sends  his.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  no  matter  how  tempted  I 
might  be,  I  can't  rtot.  I'm  not  out  of  work 
I  know  better,  and  I  wouldn't  have  the  bene- 
fit 0*  self-appointed,  do-gooder  guardians  to 
exjaain  that  "after  aU,  how  can  you  blame 
him;  he  got  fed  up." 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  communicate 
with  tiie  lawless  element  In  our  society  They 
mti*  be  made  to  understand  that  decent 
people,  no  matter  what  their  color,  will  sim- 
ply not  oontmue  to  tolerate  the  further 
weakdown  of  the  moral  and  social  standards 
Of  our  oountry.  It  may  weU  be  that  the  only 
way  ttala  resolve  can  be  communicated  la 
tarough  the  medium  of  brute  force.  If  that 
»  ttie  only  way— let's  use  it.  The  opponents 
m  this  revolution  are  unreasonable,  and  un- 
rsMonable  means  may  be  the  only  answer  to 

Unless  some  positive  means  are  found— and 
I  don  t  consider  more  charity  as  positive 
ffl«as-l  can  confidently  predict  one  of 
^  ultimate  results  of  the  present  situa- 

dJ;J^!J.*''^^^  element  wUI  win  and  wUl 
Destroy  this  country. 

aii'  i!3i!.'*K'*?  "^^  ^  placated  with  more 

Sw  It  t,?P^^-^d  our  oountiT,  as  we 
™ow  It,  win  cease  to  exist. 

ttiJ?'J*f «'  P*^'*  °^  ^^  country  will 
•»«•  »  revolution  of  their  own 

cwJT^J?-  '  f  **^«  ™o«t  unlikely— be- 
«mrtil?^  P*~Pl*  *™  ^  reasonable  and 
TOMtant  to  resort  to  drastic  means 

Joseph  B.  Doubet. 
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Channel  in  Alliance  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   MTW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  Charles  Goodell,  was  recently  In- 
terviewed by  the  Washington  Dally  News 
on  his  Tr-iews  on  the  foreign  assistance 
mil  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  interview,  which  was  published 
on  July  17,  1967,  contains  a  good  deal 
of  food  for  thought  as  we  approach  the 
task  of  considering  the  foreign  aid  bill 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Representative   Goodell   Sees   Need   op 
Changes  in  Alliance  Am 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
As  foreign  aid  comes  up  for  a  Congressional 
going-over,  the  many  friends  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  are  rallying  to  defend  It  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Goodell  (B.,  N.T.),  one 
of  the  dynamic  young  leaders  who  helped 
renovate  Republican  House  leadership  by 
putting  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  In  as  Minority 
Leader,  even  proposes  that  Improved  Alliance 
aid  be  voted  for  more  than  one  year  at  a 
time. 

Rep.  Goodell  is  sure  that  thU  development 
so  longed-for  by  AID  ofllcials  and  Latin 
Americans  alike,  can  come  about  even  in  the 
face  of  Congressional  dissatisfaction  over  for- 
eign and  In  general  If  the  philosophy  and 
practices  of  the  Alliance  are  better  defined, 

STUDY   UHGED 

In  an  Interview,  Rep.  Goodell  told  me  that 
to  do  this  a  thorogolng  Joint  House-Senate 
study  of  the  problems  of  developing  nations 
should  be  made. 

Next  he  suggests  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  first  say  on  Alliance 
appropriations,  should  set  up  its  own  "satel- 
Ute  committees"  calUng  on  the  expertise  of 
a  broad  sector  of  the  House,  as  for  Instance 
the  committees  deaUng  with  agriculture  edu- 
cation, finance,  etc. 

"All  of  Congress  votes  the  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid."  says  Rep.  Goodell,  "Getting 
Its  members  more  Involved  wiu  prevent  them 
from  lashing  out  negatively  when  things  eo 
wrong." 

Things  do  go  wrong.  Rep.  Goodell  told  the 
House  in  a  late  June  report  on  his  extensive 
Investigations  in  Brazil,  where  nearly  half  of 
current  AID  funds  are  going.  His  study 
Illustrates  the  need  for  Congress  to  clarify 
Alliance  philosophies  and  goals,  he  says. 

In  common  with  many  observers  Rep 
Goodell  -finds  fault  with  the  "macro-eco-' 
nomlc"  planning  of  Brazil's  former  Planntog 
Czar.  Robert  Campos,  which  stiU  largely  ob- 
tains. It  fails  to  emphasize  the  human  ele- 
ment sufficiently, 

"To  Illustrate,  too  much  went  for  school- 
building,  where  graft  could  creep  In."  points 
out  Rep.  Goodell,  "and  too  UtUe  for  edu- 
cating teachers.  Also,  only  6  percent  of  the 
AID  helps  the  rural  area,  where  60  per  cent 
of  the  people  Uve. 

In  contrast,  he  highlights  a  Columbian 
program  In  which  self-help  built  schools  at 
greatly  reduced  costs. 
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"We  must  see  to  It  that  Alliance  programs 
rwch  the  maximum  number  of  people  with 
^ange.  says  Rep.  Goodell.  "This  can  only 
be  done  with  community  action  programi 
tbat  mouvate  people  to  become  the^elves 
the  generators  of  change." 

He  sees  the  major  problem  of  Washington 
poUcy-maklng  as  "how  to  seed  In  from  the 
top  the  seeds  of  change  that  wUl  grow  from 
the  bottom. 

Rep.  Goodell  Insists  this  should  be  the  top 
priority  of  the  President  and  Congress  this 


Rhodesia:  Loss  to  United  Statei  and 
British  Basinetset 
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OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  indeed— 
when  a  friend,  a  market  or  something  of 
value  is  dropped  in  childish  spite  it  Is 
nastUy  picked  up  by  another. 

The  President's  unwise  economic  boy- 
cott against  our  anti-Communist  friends 
in  Rhodesia  has  proven  a  political  dud. 
Institution  of  these  sanctions  has  been 
for  naught  except  to  accomplish  the  loss 
of  U.S.  prestige  with  responsible  coun- 
tries, as  weU  as  the  loss  of  business  to 
U.S.  industries. 

There  has  been  a  near-complete  re- 
covery by  the  Rhodesians,  thanks  to  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Japan,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, Italy.  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain.  I  fear  our  former  friends  laugh 
at  us — not  with  us. 

For  our  colleagues'  interest,  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  recent  correspondence  received 
from  Mr.  D.  Gamer,  from  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  External  Services  to  Rhodesia: 

-,     ,  „  JtrLT  7,  1967. 

Mr.  JOHN  Montgomery, 
Editor  of  the  Columbia  Record, 
Columbia,  S.C,  V.S.A. 

Dear  John:  Many  thanks  for  sending  me 
copies  of  your  Rhodeslan  articles.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  your  last  piece  "Rho- 
desia Is  Determined  to  Survive"— especially 
from  the  economic  aspect. 

Pot  some  time  now  the  British  Government 
has  been  stating  how  the  sanctions  are  "bit- 
ing" into  Rhodesia's  economy.  Obvioxisly  aa 
you  are  aware,  sanctions  are  having  effect 
Rhodesians  are  having  to  make  do  with  a 
number  of  second  rate  hnports  purchased 
at  high  cost,  and  to  sell  some  of  their  ex- 
ports for  whatever  they  can.  But.  due  to  the 
healthy  diversification  taking  place  in  agri- 
culture and  Industry,  this  picture  U  gradu- 
aUy  changing.  Indeed,  recently,  the  "Rho- 
desia Herald"  headUne  read  "Rhodesia  Earns 
Surplus  on  Visible  Trade".  And  surely  this 
Is  the  main  point  of  the  story.  For  it  i^  the 
balance  of  a  country's  trade  which  provides 
the  key  to  Its  survival— not  a  mere  drop  in 
Its  exports  which  can  be  met  by  replacing 
Imports  with  new,  locally  produced  linw 
And  Rhodesia  showed  a  healthy  trading  sur- 
plus In  1966  of  £31  mllUon!  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Harold  WUson  recenUy  denied  that 
other  eoun tries  were  taking  over  Britain's 
former  trade  oormectiona  with  Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia's  Minister  of   Commerce   has   this 
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to  mj  about  It:  "Mr.  WUaon'*  Btatement  tn 
tb*  HouM  at  CoBunoM,  m  reported  In  th» 
Pr«M  today,  cannot  b*  reconciled  with  ta« 
facta.  Aa  Bhodeata'i  ImporU  UaT*  \ncnaaca. 
and  M  Britain  baa  Impoaed  an  embarrJ  on 
exDorta  to  Rhodesia,  tt  la  cUlBcult  to  under- 
stand hla  aUtement  that  Brttaina  trade  haa 
xko«  beoi  taken  over  by  other  coimtrtea;  thla 
U  aU  the  more  BXirprUlng  when  It  la  appre- 
ciated that  Britain  wa»  Rhodesia's  principal 
aouToe  at  ImporU  prior  to  l^dependenoe". 

Bruce-Oardyne'a  recent  article  pubUshed 
In  the  23  June  edlUon  of  "The  Spectator" 
baa  found  one  aource  of  Information,  belated 
and  very  far  from  complete,  on  the  progress 
of  Banctlona,  that  peaetratee  the  smoke- 
screen around  Harold  Wilson's  dreamland. 
The  facts,  such  as  they  are.  are  all  available 
in  the  OECD's  monthly  statlsttcs  or  member 
countries'  overseas  trade.  The  table  below 
contains  them: 

The  increase  in  some  OECD  member  coun- 
tries trade  vlth  Souther*  Africa  in  the  early 
montht  of  1967  {firit  quarter  1967  compared 
vith  first  quarter  1966). 

EEPOaTS    TO   RHODKSIA 

Germany,  plus  63  percent  >;  France,  plus 
100  percent;  Japan,  plus  62  percent ':  EEC 
a*  a  whole,  plxjs  15  percent';  KFTA  (lees 
UK) ,  plus  18  percent  >. 

Swiss  imports  from  Rhodesia  were  107  per- 
cent up  In  the  flrat  two  months  of   19«7. 

KXPOSTS   TO    80T7TH    AIHICA 

Italy,  plus  58  percent  S  Wert  Germany,  plus 
S5  percent';  Netherlands,  plus  33  percent; 
Spain,  plus  HO  percent';  KBC  as  a  whole, 
plus  00  percent. 

Japanese  Imports  from  South  Africa  In- 
creased by  100  percent  In  the  first  quarter. 
Mr.  Bruce-Qardyne  points  out  that,  clearly. 
the  OBCirs  statistic*  must  be  treated  with 
considerable  reserve.  They  are  collated  from 
informatton  suppUed  by  member  govern- 
ments; and  while  some  of  these  may  be  quite 
ready  to  wink  at  the  activities  of  enter- 
prising businessmen  among  their  nationals. 
they  can  have  no  incentive  to  create  trouble 
for  themselves  by  positively  blazoning  their 
contempt  for  United  Nations  resolutions  (It 
is  hardly  surprtalng  that  the  statistics  of 
Preach  trade  Show  the  most  dramatic  In- 
crease in  exports,  while  tboae  of  Portugal 
Indicate  no  uiange  at  all  In  the  insignificant 
levy  of  trade  which  prevailed  prior  to  UDI) . 
It  is  obviously  a  safe  assvtmptlon  that  the 
OECD  figures  wildly  underestimate  the  real 
extent  to  which  the  UN  embargo  la  being  cir- 
cumvented. 

Nor  is  it  sufllclent  to  take  the  statistics 
Of  trade  with  Rhodesia  In  Isolation.  No  one 
doubts  that  South  Africa  U  now  operating 
an  extensive  entrepot  trade  on  behalf  of  her 
northern  neighbour.  The  true  measure  of 
this  trade  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The  South 
Africans'  own  Imports  from  western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  undoubtedly  Increased  fol- 
lowing relaxation  of  trade  controls  last  year. 
But  It  U  a  Uttle  hard  to  beUeve  that  this 
alone  accounts  for  the  doubling  of  Spain's 
exports  to  the  Republic,  or  the  60  per  cent 
increase  in  the  exports  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  Bruce-Oardyne  adda  that  the  OECD 
figures  are  also  slow  to  emerge.  The  May 
statistical  bulletin,  published  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  still  gave  no  figures  at  aU  for 
some  member  countries  relating  to  1967. 
while  for  others  they  stopped  short  at  Janu- 
ary or  February.  In  only  a  minority  of  cases 
Is  It  possible  to  obtain  an  Indication  of  what 
happened  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  It  will  be  some  months  yet  before  any 
commodity  Uade  statUtlcs  suggesting  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Britain's  partners  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  their  nationals  are  trad- 
ing In  goods  subject  to  the  UN  embargo 
wlU  be  avaUable.  Nevertheless,  the  OECD^ 


InUeltlns  already  offer  sufllclent  confirmation 
of  the  impression  brought  back  by  most  re- 
cent visitors  to  Rhodesia  that  Britain's  trad- 
ing partners  have  been  quick  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  them  to  take  over  a 
profitable  British  export  market.  It  is  going 
to  be  Increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  even 
the  limited  degree  of  compUance  with  man- 
datory sanctions  which  seems  to  have  been 
achieved  to  date  as  the  months  go  by. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  the  simple  fact  that 
If  you  drop  sooaethlng  of  value  someone  will 
quickly  iHck  It  up. 
Best  wishes, 

D.    OABNCa. 

For  Under  Secretary.  External  Services. 


1  January  and  February  only. 
•  January  only. 


ChattaMos*  Lawyer*  Esdorse  Brock  TVA 
Jury  Trial  BiU 

ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNXSSia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  few 
months  have  witnessed  a  groundswell  of 
Interest  In  HH.  4846.  my  blU  to  provide 
landowners  facing  TVA  land  condemna- 
tion proceedings  with  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  jury.  Hundreds  of  unsolicltated  let- 
ters from  Individual  citizens,  and  the  en- 
dorsement of  many  civic  and  professional 
groups,  as  well  as  the  Tennessee  State 
Legislature,  have  demonstrated  the  wide- 
spread support  this  legislation  enjoys. 

Recently,  another  prominent  organi- 
zation entered  the  list  of  supporters  when 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Bar  Association  passed  a  resolu- 
tion endorsing  HJl.  4846. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  resolution  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  : 

RESOLtmON-     OF     THE     BOAED     OF     GOVERNORS, 
CHATTANOOGA    BaB    ASSOCIATION 

A  Resolution  endorsing  H.R.  4846.  being 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  on  the  Issue  of  Just  compen- 
sation may  be  Invoked  by  either  party  In  any 
case  involving  the  condemnation  of  real 
property  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Whereas,  the  principle  of  trial  by  Jury  Is 
a  cherished  part  of  the  system  of  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  American  people  and  has.  since 
the  founding  of  the  Republic,  been  consid- 
ered the  greatest  bulwark  of  freedom  of  the 
individual;  and 

Whereas,  the  right  to  demand  a  trial  by 
Jury  Is  generally  available  under  the  laws  of 
eminent  domain  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  Is  unique  In  that  It  provides  for 
the  taking  of  private  property  under  the 
powers  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  without  granting  to  the 
property  owner  the  safeguard  of  a  Jury  trial, 
and  m  fact  prohibits  the  use  of  a  Jury  In 
such  cases;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  procedure  now  In  effect 
under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
the  compensation  which  the  landowner  wlU 
receive  in  such  cases  Is  determined  by  a 
thr«e-man  commission,  with  no  right  of  ap- 
peal to  a  Jury  trial  at  any  time;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  been  recognized  in  the 
federal  courts  that,  aside  from  other  objec- 
tions, referring  condemnation  cases  to  a 
commission  "tends  unduly  to  prolong  the 
proceeding  thereby  causing  vexation  to  all 
concerned  and  additional  expense,"  and 


Whereas,  legislation  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  In  the 
form  of  HJl.  484«,  now  pending  before  the 
Oommltteo  on  FubUe  Works,  proposing  to 
amend  said  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  Act 
to  provide  that  either  party  to  such  con- 
demnation proceedings  may  demand  a  Jury 
to  determine  the  compensation  to  which  the 
landowner  may  be  entitled  for  the  taking  of 
bis  land; 

Now,  therefore,  be  tt  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Chattanooga  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. In  regular  meeting  duly  assembled, 
that  we  reaffirm  ova  belief  In  the  principle  ol 
trial  by  Jury,  and  that  we  hereby  accord- 
ingly endorse  H.R.  4846:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  thla 
Resolution  be  furnished  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Reso- 
lution was  duly  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Bar  AssoclaUon  on  June  27,  1967. 
John  K.  MoacaN. 

President. 
H.  THEODoaa  Milburn, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


PopuIaBoB  Growth  and  U.S.  Foreifi  Mi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  Nrw  TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  mankind 
today  Is  rapid  population  growth.  No 
responsible  man  can  Ignore  its  impor- 
tance. Therefore.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleague  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks of  my  old  friend,  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  professor  of  law  and  Intenu- 
tional  organiEation  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  subject 
of  population  growth  and  U.S.  foreign 
aid. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement  of  Richakd  N.  Gardner.  Hb3«t  L 
MosKS   Professor   of    Law    and   Ijrnam- 

TIONAI.     OaOANIZATIOW     AT     COtUMBU    U»I- 

VBssrrr.  in  HtAaiNGfi  on  the  Foriicm  Am 
Bn.L  Befori  th*  CkJMMrcTEE  ON  Fonna 
Affairs,  Hocse  of  REPaESENTAxrvEs,  Mat  I. 
1967 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent my  views  on  the  world  population  prob- 
lem and  Its  relation  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  subject  In  which  I  «• 
deeply  involved  during  my  service  from  iwl 
to  1965  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUM 
for  International  Organization  Affairs.  In  De- 
cember 1962,  before  the  General  Assembly* 
the  United  Nations,  I  was  privileged  to  mtt* 
the  first  offer  of  assUtance  on  behalf  of  tat 
United  States  Government  to  f.unily  p»»" 
nlng  programs  overseas.  In  1965  I  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Population  whU* 
presented  recommendations  for  rurther  va. 
Government  acUon  to  President  Johnfoni 
White  House  Conference  on  InternaUoMi 
Cooperation. 

I  can  sura  up  my  message  today  vefJ 
briefly:  Although  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  finally  on  record  in  support  of  vow- 
tary  family  planning  both  here  and  aBrow- 
Its  actual  programs  are  stlU  grossly  v^ 
quate  when  measured  against  the  prow^ 
to  be  solved.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  ratio  » 
talk  to  action  Is  far  too  high.  As  long  u  uu» 
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continues  to  be  the  case,  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
inm  Is  doomed  to  fall  In  Its  primary  pur- 
poae — the  achievement  of  Uving  standards 
In  the  less  developed  cotuitrtes  compatible 
«ltb  mlnlmvun  human  dignity. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
"aid  gap"  and  the  "trade  gap"  and  the 
"food  gap."  But  none  of  these  gaps  can  be 
closed  unless  we  reduce  the  "family  planning 
gap" — the  gap  between  the  number  of 
married  women  who  now  have  access  to  mod- 
em birth  control  techniques  and  the  number 
tliat  would  make  use  of  them  If  given  the 
opportunity. 

When  I  began  to  prepare  this  testimony  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  mlgbt  Uke  to  have 
s  rough  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  world's 
"family  planning  gap"  and  the  cost  of  closing 
It  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  I  could  not  find 
these  estimates  In  the  avaUable  Uterature. 
With  the  help  of  a  group  of  experts,  I  have 
come  up  with  some  figures,  very  rough  ap- 
proximations. To  set  the  stage  for  our  dis- 
cussion, let  me  give  you  the  principal  con- 
clusloDs: 

There  are  225  million  married  women  In 
Os  world  today  who  are  subject  to  unwanted 
pregnancies; 

One  hundred  and  fifty  mllUon  of  these 
women  are  outside  of  Communist  China; 

These  150  million  women  have  37.5  million 
cblldren  each  year; 

These  children  represent  39%  of  the  chil- 
dren being  bom  in  the  world  outside  of  Com- 
munist China;  and 

The  cost  of  eUmlnatlng  these  unwanted 
pregnancies  would  be  $2.1  billion  annually 

Obviously,  nothing  Uke  this  $2.1  WlUon  a 
yiar  could  be  spent  effecUvely  now  or  In  the 
Immediate  future.  I  simply  present  these  flg- 
ures  to  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  Job 
abasd  and  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  the 
W  million  being  spent  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  on  population  con- 
trol In  the  present  fiscal  year— a  sum,  by  the 
way.  which  represents  less  than  4/lOths  of 
1%  d  our  total  foreign  aid  expenditures. 
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BASIC  PKINCIPLKS 

Let  me  suggest  the  foUowlng  basic  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  the  United  States 
IndeaUng  with  this  critical  world  problem: 

fwtt:  vie  should  be  concerned  with  the 
quaUty  of  life. 

The  central  objective  of  United  States  pol- 
icy St  home  and  abroad  should  be  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Individual  hu- 
nisn  being.  We  must  concern  ourselves  not 
just  with  aggregate  statistics,  but  with  the 
PWgress  made  in  assuring  each  person  a  full 
^d  wusfactory  Ufe.  This  means  not  merely 
adequate  leveU  of  personal  consumption,  in- 
dndlng  food  and  housing,  health  and  educa- 
offl^  hut  the  saUsfactlon  of  those  political 
"^tural.  and  spiritual  needs  that  are  f  unda- 
niental  to  all  men. 

Tht  iMDblems  arising  from  present  rates  of 
PoptGaUon  growth  are  not  Umlted  to  the 
wtdsnce  of  famine  and  the  achievement  of 
™«Mes  In  per  capita  Income— Important 
M  ttose  problems  undoubtedly  are.  If  the 
CMid^tion  Of  the  individual,  and  not  gross 
rt*tl«tlc8,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  prog- 
i^li!!'""^'  ^  concerned  with  the  broader 
UB^cstlons  of  population  trends.  So  long 
"  TO  »re  concerned  with  the  qualltv  of  life 

tt^  m!!„m^^°."'*"  *""*  ^  ^  concerned  with 
MS  quantity  of  life. 

Seoond;  tre  should  seek  the  masimum  dis- 
tnautum  of  knowledge. 

«rtc^v,.^^K^""^***^  "^**  "t  lea.st  two 
r^^llP^^'^^  persons  In  the  world  as  a 
J^e^d  about  nine  out  of  ten  In  the  less 

wTihoniH  ^^  Information  and  services. 
-JfllT-rJ?  "^  '"'"'«  informntlcn  and 
^S^  »valiable  to  all  these  persons  who 
;^  have  them.  If  we  do  this,  we  will 

«rtonrt„^P^"'^"'^'"'y  objectionable  form 
^J^^natlon  presently  existing  in  the 

Who  •«^7"^*^'^'^"''*'°'^  against  persons 
"»  denied  family  planning  Informa- 


tion and  aerrlces  by  ylrtue  of  limited  aduca- 
tlonal.  acmomlc,  or  other  drcumstanoes. 

Third:    we    thould    support    freedom    of 
choice. 

Freedom  to  limit  family  alae  to  the  num- 
ber wanted  Is  a  basic  human  right.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  enable  every  couple  to  deter- 
mine the  family  size  It  wants  by  means  of  Its 
own  choosing.  Once  adequate  family  plan- 
ning information  and  services  are  avaUable 
individuals  wUl  be  in  a  position  to  make 
decisions  In  the  light  of  their  own  religious, 
ethical,  cultural,  and  economic  circum- 
stances. 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  success  of  otir  pro- 
gram of  voluntary  family  planning,  time  is 
of  the  essence.  The  rate  of  world  population 
growth  U  so  great— Its  consequences  are  so 
grave— that  this  may  be  the  last  generation 
which  has  the  opportunity  to  limit  popula- 
tion growth  on  the  basis  of  free  choice.  If  we 
do  make  voluntary  family  planning  possible 
in  this  generaUon,  we  may  make  compulsory 
famUy  planning  Inevitable  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  in  future  generations.  Such  aa 
outcome  would  be  Incompatible  with  the 
values  of  a  free  society  and  tragic  in  its 
consequences  for  the  human  race. 

Fourth:  family  planning  begins  at  home. 
Our  policy  for  dealing  with  population 
growth  must  be  applied  conslstenUy  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  should  not  ask  other  coun- 
tries to  do  things  we  are  not  prepared  to  do 
ourselves.  We  should  not  give  the  impression 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  limiting  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  other  peoples  but  not  that  of 
the  American  people. 

We  must  practice  what  we  preach  If  our 
words  are  to  carry  weight  overseas  and  If  our 
efforts  overseas  are  not  to  be  mlsxmderstood. 
We  can  set  an  international  example  for 
other  countries  by  making  family  planning 
Information  and  services  fully  avaUable  to 
persons  within  the  United  States,  with  the 
understanding  that  there  be  no  coercion  and 
that  In  tax-supported  faculties  there  be  full 
freedom  of  choice  of  methods  to  be  used  in 
regulating  pregnancy. 

Of  course,  the  principal  reason  for  acceler- 
ating our  domestic  family  planning  programs 
has  to  do  with  the  value  of  those  programs 
m  our  own  society.  If  it  U  good  for  Asian 
and  African  and  LaUn  American  women  to 
be  freed  from  the  scourge  of  unwanted  preg- 
nancy, it  is  equally  good  for  American  wom- 
en. Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the  bills 
S.  1503  and  HM.  8461  Introduced  by  Senator 
Joseph  Tydlngs  and  Congressman  Samuel 
Prledel,  respecUvely.  of  Maryland,  to  increase 
voluntary  famUy  planning  services  In  the 
United  States. 

Fifth:  V.S.  assistance  to  another  country 
should  be  solely  at  the  request  of  that  coun- 
try. 

In  family  planning  assistance,  as  In  other 
types  of  assistance,  the  United  States  can 
only  act  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of 
the  other  country  concerned.  It  is  significant 
that  the  first  call  for  international  assistance 
In  support  of  famUy  planning  came  from  the 
Asian  countries  in  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  K  InternaUonal 
cooperation  In  family  planning  is  to  become 
a  reality,  It  must  originate  In  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  countries  concerned. 

Sixth:  the  principal  responsibility  for  im- 
plementing programs  of  family  planning  in 
foreign  countries  must  be  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  themselves. 

In  this  area  of  foreign  assistance,  as  in 
every  other,  we  can  only  help  people  to  help 
themselves.  Our  aid  and  advice  in  famUy 
planning  can  be  an  Important  supplement  to 
domestic  efforts,  but  it  Is  bound  to  fall  If 
those  efforts  are  Inadequate.  The  basic  com- 
mitment in  terms  of  poUcy  and  leadership 
and  money  and  trained  people  must  come 
from  within  the  country  concerned. 

Modern  forms  of  family  planning  are  not 
going  to  be  brought  to  Indian  peasants  by 
social  workers  from  New  York.  People  will 
only  accept  and  apply  strange  and  new 
methods    of    family   planning   if   they    are 


•tpongly  endoreed  by  their  own  government 
and  presented  by  Individuals  they  trust  and 
understand. 

Seventh:  family  planning  is  not  a  substi- 
tute for  foreign  aidr-tchat  is  needed  is  more 
of  both. 

Nothing  could  be  more  harmful  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  overseas— nor 
more  certain  to  frustrate  the  objectives  of 
both  family  planning  and  foreign  aid— tlian 
to  suggest  that  the  former  Is  a  substitute  for 
toe  latter.  In  my  Judgment,  we  need  more 
of  both. 

Unfortunately,  some  people  think  of  fam- 
Uy planning  as  essentlaUy  a  mechanical 
problem,  to  be  solved  by  means  of  some 
technological  miracle.  But  m  Dr.  Prank 
Notesteln,  President  of  the  Population  Coun- 
CU.  recently  noted:  "If,  by  a  miracle  we 
learned  how  to  make  prayer  an  effective 
means  ot  contracepuon.  we  wotdd  not  have 
the  organizational  and  educational  machin- 
ery to  make  very  efficient  use  of  the  discov- 
ery.' 

To  bring  modern  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning to  vast  rural  populations  requires  a  net- 
work of  health  and  social  serrtcee  which  does 
not  exist  in  most  of  the  countries  concerned 
It  requires  administrators,  communication 
specialists,  doctors  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, vehicles,  dispensaries,  medical  Imple- 
ments, oommunlc&tlon  equipment— as  well 
as  puis  and  intra-uterine  devices.  Moreover 
the  acceptance  of  family  planning  will  be 
facilitated  If  it  is  not  a  separate  ;Mx>gram 
but  rather  one  element  in  a  total  package 
of  services  of  maternal  and  chUd  care  A 
woman  Is  likely  to  be  Interested  In  the  i>m 
or  toe  I.U.C.D.  when  It  la  explained  to  h« 
by  the  same  health  worker  who  has  deUvered 
her  child. 

•  • 

Eighth:  United  States  assistance  In  the 
field  of  population  should  be  related  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent  to  the  work  of 
multilateral  agencies,  particularly  the  rele- 
vant agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

United  States  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries is  often  more  eflTectlve  when  It  Is  re- 
lated to  the  work  of  multilateral  agencies. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  a  field  like  family 
planning.  Through  multilateral  cooperation 
we  can  share  responsibility  for  action  with 
other  countries  and  promote  a  broad  con- 
sensus on  the  nature  of  the  population  prob- 
lem and  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it  It  Is 
particularly  Important  that  family  planning 
not  become  a  cold  war  Issue  involving  politi- 
cal ideologies,  or  a  subject  of  disagreement 
between  racial  groups. 

In  our  cooperative  efforts  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  should  place  the  greatest  possible 
reliance  on  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
the  UrUted  Nations  Children's  Fund,  the 
World  Health  Organization.  UNESCO,  and 
the  UN  Regional  Economic  Commlssloiis  We 
should  also  work  through  the  InsUtutions 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  various  aid  consortia  such  as  the 
ones  chaired  by  the  World  Bank  for  India 
and  Pakistan. 


PROPOSALS     FOB     ACTION 

Despite  the  Increasing  urgency  of  the  popu- 
lation problem,  the  fact  remains  that  our 
foreign  assistance  program  has  barely 
touched  this  vital  aspect  of  economic  and 
human  development,  in  fiscal  year  1967  AID 
programmed  less  than  $9  million  for  activi- 
ties relating  to  population.  Much  of  that  $9 
million  was  used  for  academic  studies,  sta- 
tistical studies,  and  attitude  studies — studies 
which  are  extremely  useful  but  which  do 
not  In  themselves  increase  the  availability  of 
family  planning  Information  or  techniques 
for  those  who  desire  them.  AID  has  provided 
a  significant  amount  of  aid  going  beyond 
studies  only  in  Turkey  in  the  form  of  Jeeps 
for  family  planning  workers  and  support  for 
an  educational  effort.  That  single  program 
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in  Txirkey  accoimU  for  more  than  one-thlra 
of  AID-B  Plac»l  Year  1967  populAtton  budg« 
((3  5  mllUon  out  of  W  J  mllUon) . 
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Well  organized  and  eflectlv*  ^**°^;]^*J 
famUy  planning  program*  nrnrt  toe  developed 
in  the  leea  developed  countrlee  ot  the  wwld 
beginning  now.  Without  them,  the  new 
technological  development*  which  have  slm- 
Dllfled  and  will  further  simplify  contracep- 
tion wlU  be  meanlngleae  for  theae  countrlea. 
And  such  program*  wUl  not  develop  unlesa 
the  United  States  greatly  expands  lU  prea- 
enUy  minuscule  financial  assistance  tor  this 

^^to*W65,  »  Committee  on  Population  wa« 
formed  as  part  of  President  Johnson's  Na- 
tional Citizen's  Commission  to  offer  rec- 
ommendations to  the  government  during 
International  Cooperation  Year.  I  wa«  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee;  the  other  member* 
were  some  of  the  meet  knowledgeable  person* 
in  the  United  States  in  this  field: 

Mr  Eugene  R.  Black,  Former  President 
IntemaUonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  „^ 

Mr.  Caa*  Canfleld,  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee.  Harper  *  Row. 

Dr    LeeUe  Corsa,  Jr.,  Director,   Center  for 
Population    Planning,    University    d    Mich- 
Mr.    Oaxdner    Cowlea,    Chairman    of    the 
Board,   and   EdItor-ln-Chlef.   Cowle*  Maga- 
zlnee  &  Broadcasting  Co. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Dent,  President,  DUlard  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr..  Partner,  Draper, 

Oalther  and  Anderson. 

m™.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  President,  Albert  and 
Mary  lAsker  PoundatlorL 

Mr.  David  B.  LUienthal,  Chairman,  Devel- 
opment and  Resources  Corporation. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3d.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Population  Covincll. 

Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson.  Circuit  Court  of 
Cook  County. 

Mr.  George  N.  Shuster,  Assistant  to  the 
President.  University  ot  Notre  Dame. 
Dr.  Aaron  Stern.  Psychoanalyst. 
I  have  with  me  today  the  report  which 
our  Oomitalttee  presented  to  President  John- 
son at  the  White  House  Conference  In  De- 
cember 1966.  With  the  permission  of  the 
Ohalrman,  I  should  like  to  have  It  included 
In  thm  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. The  key  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee was  the  foUowlng: 

"6.  That  the  UjS.  Government  be  prepared 
to  make  available  upon  request  up  to  $100 
million  a  year  over  the  next  three  years  to 
help  other  countrlee  Implement  programs  of 
family  planning  and  strengthen  natlocal 
beatth  and  social  service*  necessary  for  the 
support  of  family  planning  programs." 

The  Committee  on  Population  te  no  longer 
in  existence,  and  I  have  no  mandate  to  speak 
for  It*  members  today.  However.  I  bellev* 
they  share  my  de^  gratitude  at  the  Intro- 
duction by  Senate*  WlUlam  Pulbrlght  ot  Ar- 
kansas, with  18  oo-sponeora,  o*  B.  1364.  Both 
Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Senator  Charle*  Percy 
of  lUlnoUi,  In  presenting  the  bill,  apedflcally 
cited  thl*  key  recommendation  of  our  com- 
mittee, and  their  bill  would  substantially 
Implement  It. 

I  hope  the  yulbrlght  bill  will  be  approved 
a*  an  amendment  to  th^  Foreign  Aasistance 
Act.  It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $50 
million  per  year  for  3  year*  plu*  avaUabl* 
foreign  currencies  for  use  In  support  of  vol- 
untary family  planning  program*  In  friendly 
foreign  nations.  It  woiild  be  a  major  step 
forward  if  thl*  Committee  would  give  it* 
support  to  legislation  along  the  line*  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Pulbrtght,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

There  are  sMne  who  may  nj  that  1100 
million  or  even  »60  million  plu*  avallatd* 
counterpart  funds  would  be  too  much — more 
than  coiUd  usefully  b«  q>ent.  I  would 
"strongly  contest  that  view.  Whn«  till*  might 
have  been  true  a  few  years  ago,  It  1*  not  tni* 


today  when  many  foreign  governments  are 
getting  family  planning  programs  underway. 
Once  It  la  known  that  AID  has  substantially 
Increased  fund*  available  to  assist  famUy 
planning  efforts,  ^lse*  for  the  money  will  be 
found. 

I   have  prepared  aU   Ulustratlve  one-year 
budget  showing  how  the  $100  million  recom- 
mended  by   our   Committee   on   Population 
might    usefully   be  spent.  Thl*   budget  In- 
clude* >20  mUlion  for  training.  $6  mUllon 
for    additional    AID    staff,    $10    million    for 
demonstration  projects,  $10  million  for  In- 
formation  programs,    $15   mUllon   for   coti- 
modlties   (Including  eqxUpment.  transporta- 
tion, and  snppUes),  $11  million  for  research 
and  evaluation,  »8  million  for  private  non- 
profit organizations  and  $20  million  for  UJ<. 
and     international    organization     program^ 
Broken    down   geographicaUy   It   show*   •« 
mUlion  for  Asia,  $26  million  for  Africa.  $l» 
mUUon  for  Latin  America,  and  $13  naU"o° 
for  supporting  assistance,  training  and  the 
like  In  the  U.S.,  Including  UJJ.  headquarters. 
wanted:   a  world  poptjxatiok  pkocrai* 
Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  alloca- 
tion of  $20  million  a  year  in  my  lllustratlvt 
budget  for  UN  programs. 


Like  the  United  State*  government  the 
United  Nations  has  been  slow  to  translate 
policy  into  program.  Of  the  $120  mllUon  UN 
budget  for  1966  only  $1.8  million  Is  devoted 
to  population  work— and  even  thU  sum  U 
mainly  for  research  and  training  related  to 
statistics,  demography  and  the  economic  aa- 
nects  of  popvUatlon  growth.  Various  UN 
agencies  are  spending  smaU  additional  sum* 
for  population  work,  but  except  for  two 
UNICEF  projects  totalling  $800  thousand 
there  Is  very  little  by  way  of  actual  Implf 
mentation  of  family  planning  programs.  The 
UN's  role  In  direct  support  of  famUy  plan- 
ning wUl  continue  to  be  very  limited,  in  all 
probability,  unless  we  and  others  take  a  new 
Initiative. 

I  therefore  propose  the  establishment  ora 
World  Population  Program  to  enlarge  tW 
efforts  in  the  field  of  population.  The  United 
States  should  offer  $20  million  annuaUy  for 
such  a  program  and  enoo\arage  contributions 
from  a*  many  other  countrle*  a*  possible. 

The  World  Population  Program  could  help 
to  expand  the  research  and  training  pro- 
grams now  underway  at  UN  Headquarters,  In 
the  Regional  Commission*,  and  In  Special- 
ized Agenclea;  but  most  of  the  money  should 
be  \ised  for  field  operations  In  direct  support 
of  national  family  planning,  programs.  With 
the  help  of  the  World  Population  Program, 
the  UN  could  undertake  pilot  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  get  national  or  regional  pro- 
gram* underway.  Interdisciplinary  team* 
drawn  from  different  UN  agencies— Includ- 
ing doctor*,  administrators,  communication* 
specialist*,  economists,  demographer* — could 
work  In  model  areas  with  boat  government 
personnel.  Aided  by  advice  and  training  from 
the  UN  on  the  organization,  administration, 
execution,  and  evaluation  ot  programs,  the 
host  countrlee  could  gradually  learn  to  carry 
forward  nationwide  programs  through  their 
own  efforts. 

I  would  Uke  to  see  the  World  Population 
Program  administered  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  UN.  perhaps  through  th*  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  UN  Development  Program. 
The  variou*  UN  agencies  Uke  UNICEF,  WHO. 
and  the  regional  center*  would  be  given 
funds  to  execute  specific  projects,  but  a  cen- 
tralized budget  and  administration  at  UN 
Headquarters  would  encourage  more  effec- 
tive teamwork  in  regional  and  country  pro- 
grams. If  an  efficient  arrangement  of  thU 
kind  cannot  be  worked  out,  we  may  need  to 
establish  the  World  Population  Program  out- 
side the  UN  and  have  the  participating  ooun- 
trte*  make  contributions  directly  to  indi- 
vidual UN  or  other  multilateral  agencies.  To 
provide  t""^""'™  flexibility,  the  present 
reference  In  the  Fulbright  BlU  to  'United 


Nations  specialized  agencies"  should  b« 
changed  to  "United  Nation*  agencies  sod 
programs,  other  multilateral  programs."  etc. 
There  Is,  I  recognize,  a  general  policy  in 
the  State  Department  and  Budget  Bureau 
against  establishing  new  voluntary  programs 
In  the  UN  system.  A*  a  general  rule  thlj 
Is  sound,  but  exceptions  are  Justified  when 
they  are  neceesary  to  do  a  particular  Job 
which  we  want  to  see  done.  We  recognized 
the  need  for  Buch  exception*  In  launching 
a  separate  voluntary  program  In  WHO  for 
malaria  eradication,  and  In  1963  we  made  » 
voluntary  contribution  of  $500,000  to  launch 
a  WHO  research  program  related  to  family 
planning.  Thl*  latter  Investment  facilitated 
Important  studies  by  WHO  Scientific  Groupi 
which  have  helped  to  encourage  the  inter- 
national acceptablUty,  from  a  medical  point 
of  view,  of  the  piU  and  the  I.U.CX). 

A  new  voluntary  program  1*  now  a  neces- 
sity if  the  UN  system  1*  to  be  effective  in 
the  field  of  fwnUy  planning.  A*  a  practical 
matter.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  get  suf- 
ficient funds  In  th*  UN  budget  or  in  TO 
agency  budgets  for  family  planning  In  com- 
petition with  other  activities.  The  Director- 
General  of  WHO  ha*  already  warned  against 
diverting  funds  from  WHO'S  customary  ac- 
tivities to  famUy  planning  efforts.  Moreover, 
since  certain  countrie*  have  reservatloiu 
about  the  use  of  their  money  for  family 
planning.  It  Is  beat  to  have  a  separate  fund 
for  this  purpose  for  those  who  are  prepared 
to  contribute. 

I  eamestiy  hope  the  United  Nations  may 
prove  adeqiJAte  to  thl*  challenge.  In  tbc 
long  run.  It  could  prove  to  be  the  Organiza- 
tion's most  vital  contribution  to  human  wel- 
fare second  only  to  keeping  the  peace.  On 
a  matter  ot  such  transcendent  importance  to 
humanity  a*  a  whole— where  international 
cooperation  1*  such  an  obvious  necessity- 
the  United  Nations  should  be  at  the  very 
center  of  the  picture. 


SmaU  New$pap«r$  With  Limited  Cinnl*. 
tioB  Should  B«  Exempted  From  Pro- 
posed Postal  Rate  Increases 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKNNBSSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speate, 
the  Postal  Rate  Subcommittee  of  tlii 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serr- 
ice  haa  under  consideration  prwosal*  to 
Increase  the  postal  rates  of  smaU  new- 
papers  with  limited  circulations.  It  toW 
informatic«i  that  increases  as  higH  " 
300  percent  have  been  proposed  on  m»u- 
Ings  by  these  independently  owned  new- 
papers.  .  ,^ 

In  this  connection.  I  have  confemd 
with  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committer 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  l*^ 
DTTLsKil.  and  the  chairman  oithtm- 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mcmuni 
[Mr.  Olsew],  strongly  urging  and  recom- 
mending that  smaU.  Independent  news- 
papers be  exempted  from  any  postal  nw 
Increase.  „^, 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  Hwa 
SmaU  Business  Committee,  I  have  joto« 
with  several  colleagues  on  the  comnil»« 
In  formaUy  urging  that  the  snaaD  new- 
papers  receive  every  possible  conflooi- 
Uon  in  the  determination  of  postal  r^ 

This  is  a  most  important  matter-o" 
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hometown  newspapers  are  small  busi- 
nesses and  are  indispensable  to  our  small 
towns.  They  are  a  vital  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  small  towns. 

They  are  limited  In  resources  and  de-^ 
serve  every  possible  consideration  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  postal  rates. 

Moreover,  the  rural  press  contributes 
to  maintaining  our  democracy.  The  deci- 
mlnatlon  of  the  news  and  free  press 
should  not  be  impaired  by  burdensome 
restrictions. 


Penalizing  Proficiency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PHfNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  proficiency  was  con- 
sidered a  thing  of  merit,  deserving  the 
reward  of  a  profit.  Today,  however, 
things  have  changed  and  proficiency  Is 
regarded  as  something  of  a  sin,  with  the 
company  making  a  profit  being  required 
to  do  penance  and  sacrifice  that  which 
has  been  gained  through  an  exercise  in 
proficiency. 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Campbell— editor  of 
Steel— wrote  an  Interesting  editorial 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  July  17 
issue  of  this  publication.  Because  the 
article  poses  some  delicate  questions  I 
submit  It  to  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues 
The  article  follows: 

PeNAUZINO  PROnCIENCY 

The  year  was  1917.  A  death  in  our  family 
necwsltated  a  telephone  call  to  California. 

Tnat  was  an  event. 

Tbe  family  solemnly  gathered  In  the  Uv- 
ta«  room,  amid  stem  warnings  to  be  quiet 
a«l  cranked  the  wall  phone,  put  the  call 
ttirough  to  the  West  Coast.  Four  hours  later 
our  party  was  on  the  line.  Dad  shouted  loud 
enough  to  b€  he^  ^^^  ^^  Chicago  without 
D«eflt  of  Mr.  Bell's  device.  But  to  our 
»mawment,  the  message  got  through 

■ae  cost  was  $19.80.  Be  assured  that  was 
•  tot  Of  money  for  the  Clan  Campbell   In 

tewStr  *  ^°°'*  *"'*  °°'"**  *'*'  *^ 

J^l,'^''^  "  •=*"  *=  routine.  Tou  dial  It 
jouneif  In  seconds.  The  cost  U  «  during 
b^nes,  hours,  $1  at  other  times  ThaVs  I 
to  Li^?  "-^luctlon  during  a  period  when 
Mw  been  going  up  thirty-fivefold, 
fe^i^  ^  recalled  by  the  finding  by  a 
^.rT'^'^T''^  ^eency.  after  a  massive 

iSn?i'^x'?''''"^"°'^'  *^"  American 
UM?  t^         Telegraph  has  been  making  a 

i^»^J  ^''l^-  ^'^^'^  ^^  ^^  high  as 
5oS  to  d  *^r*  «>mpany.  It  has  spenf  bll- 

S^d  ,  P'°'^««'-«l  paid  off  in  better 
mu^o*^.  r^'«  *=°'^'  ^^*T  ^  given 
S.  *?d  ,^'k^'^'  ^  consumers  in  lower 
oentTs,  ml  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ei^al  govern- 
wram.  ^**^  ^^^'^  "  ^*«  paid  lt« 

'oSL^^Ltir^   P*^^°''"ance   with   any 
«»te-owned  system  four  rubles   {9*M) 


Just  to  try  to  call  oxir  office  In  Cleveland. 
We  never  did  get  through,  but  our  four 
rubles  were  gone. 

Or  contrast  AT&T's  performance  and 
charges  with  almost  any  government  service. 
Take  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department.  Rates 
for  letters  went  up  160  percent  while  the 
Bell  System's  long  toll  charges  were  dropping 
80  percent.  And  the  service — well,  many  of 
our  notices  of  coming  events  arrive  after 
the  event.  But  the  Post  Office  never  has  been 
accused  of  making  too  much  money.  It  has 
a  long  string  of  deficits. 

We  are  puzzled.  Is  it  the  policy  of  our 
government  to  penalize  the  productive  and 
the  efficient  and  to  reward  the  nonproduc- 
tive and  the  inefficient? 
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A  Man  Can  Get  Ahead  in  Memphis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
third  of  a  series  of   articles  from  the 
Memphis    Press-Scimitar    showing    how 
the  people  of  Memphis  are  working  to  get 
ahead.  I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  of  the 
city  which  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent 
In  Congress  in  doing  its  best  to  see  that 
all  of  its  citizens  share  In  the  opportuni- 
ties. A  man  can  get  ahead  in  Memphis  If 
he  is  willing  to  learn  and  to  work  for  the 
things  he  desires.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  other  communities  across  this  great 
land  which  do  their  best  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  wish  to  seize  It,  but 
Memphis  has  a  i-ecord  second  to  none  of 
goals  fulfilled. 

The  last  article  of  the  series  follows: 
(From  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  July  21 

19671 
Some  Doors  Are  Opening  Slowly — "A  Man 
Can  Get  Ahead  in  Memphis" 
(EtorroR's  Note.— ThU  Is  a  special  report 
on  economic  opportunities  for  Negroes  In 
Memphis  where  racial  strife  has  been  at  a 
minimum.  The  Press-Sclmltar  made  an  In- 
depth  study  following  the  comment  of  25- 
year-old  Memphis  Navy  pilot  Lt.  (Jg)  Friedel 
C.  Greene,  a  Negro,  In  Vietnam  that  the 
Bluff  City  is  a  place  "where  a  man  can  get 
ahead.")  * 

(By  Kay  Pittman  Black) 

Doors  are  opening  faster  each  day  in  Mem- 
phis to  the  qualified  Negro. 

That's  the  Negro  with  an  education,  an 
ability  to  work  for  what  he  wants. 

But  what  about  the  others? 

This  worries  many  Negro  leaders. 

They  say  all  people  aren't  really  college 
material.  Over  and  over,  one  Negro  leader 
after  another  cited  the  InablUty  of  Negroes 
to  get  Into  some  of  the  craft  unions. 

State  Rep.  Russell  Sugarmon  put  It  most 
succinctly  when  he  remarked: 

"What  they  need  Is  a  clvU  rights  move- 
ment within  the  labor  organizations." 

Fred  Davis,  who  is  librarian  In  the  County 
Register's  office  and  has  one  of  the  top  court- 
house Jobs  occupied  by  a  Negro,  said: 

"There's  not  a  licensed  Negro  electrician 
or  plumber.  There's  only  one  Negro  painter 
at  the  Courthouse.  No  Negro  haa  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  franchise.  These  are  areas 
where  we  still  need  to  work." 


SHORTAGES 

Sam  Peace,  who  Is  a  real  estate  man,  said- 
'The  building  trades  need  to  open  up  their 
apprenticeship  programs  to  Negro  youths 
Builders  are  always  facing  shortages  of  quali- 
fied people.  This  would  be  areas  they  could 
draw  from." 

Jesse  Turner.  County  Court  Squire  and 
president  of  the  NAACP,  worries  because  "the 
percentage  of  Negro  drop-outs  Is  much  higher 
than  white  drop-outs."  He  thinks  the  labor 
unions  have  not  desegregated  their  ranks  as 
they  should. 

One  top  labor  xinlon  official  who  didn't 
want  his  name  used  said,  "It's  a  long  story 
But  basically  your  top  Negro  and  white 
youths  are  going  to  ooUege.  The  crafts  are 
getting  the  leftovers  in  both  races  Many 
don't  qualify  for  the  long  apprenticeship  . 
program,  in  truth.  Some  unions  tise  the 
qualifications  thing  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
federal  government  off  their  backs." 

He  added : 

"Some  unions  are  stiU  my  white.  Others 
of  course,  are  getting  more  technical  and  de- 
mand more  Intelligence  than  they  did  years 
ago.  It's  a  big  ball  of  wax  no  matter  how  you 
cut  it."  ' 

MERGED 

One  labor  official  who  spoke  openly  was  Bill 
Hood,  of  the  Carpenter's  Union.  UntU  a 
couple  of  years  ago  there  was  a  Negro  car- 
penter's local  and  white  local.  Now  they  have 
been  merged. 

He  said,  "Our  union  Is  always  looking  for 
qualified  people.  We  have  a  lot  of  Negro  mem- 
bers and  always  have  several  Negroes  in  our 
apprenticeship  program." 

Hood  said  their  apprenticeship  program 
U  open  to  anyone  who  can  pass  the  tests. 
He  said  the  four-year  apprenticeship  required 
by  the  trade  is  "viewed  by  some  as  too  long 
and  they  drop  out  along  the  way.  For  those 
who  stick  with  It  they  can  make  a  pretty 
good  living  as  a  carpenter.  Some  members 
make  about  »14.000  a  year,  and  we  had  one 
apprentice  make  »12,000.  But  the  average 
carpenter  makes  $7,000  a  year." 

MemphU  Transit  Authority  has  450  bus 
operators,  of  whom  76  are  Negroes,  and  all 
are  members  of  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
No.  713.  First  Negro  operator  hired  by  the 
company  was  John  L.  Smith,  35,  of  1664 
Shadowlawn,  who  Is  stxil  on  the  Job  operat- 
ing on  the  31  Crosstown,  4  Walker  and  other 
lines. 

James  O.  Pope,  29,  of  823  Woodland,  was 
promoted  from  bus  operator  to  a  supen-isor 
about  six  months  ago — the  first  Negro  to 
hold  such  a  post  with  the  company.  Pope  has 
been  with  the  company  three  years.  He  grad- 
uated from  Hamilton  High,  had  two  years  at 
Owens  College,  and  formerly  worked  for  the 
American  Finishing  Company.  He  handles 
radio  calls  and  describes  hU  Job  as  "helping 
to  keep  buses  rolling  smoothly,  re-schedulin" 
buses  If  they  are  delayed,  and  detourlng  them 
if  necessary." 

ninety    PERCENT    NEGRO 

A  spokesman  for  the  International  Labors 
Union  of  North  America,  Local  1441  said  90 
per  cent  of  its  1,200  members  are  Negro.  This 
union  Is  composed  of  common  laborers  and 
semi-skilled  laborers.  Ellis  H.  Studdard  sec- 
retary-treasurer, is  white.  Its  president  Ralph 
Nesbit;  vice  president,  Jessie  Miller  and 
business  representative,  John  Grant,  are  Ne- 
groes. Miller,  who  lives  at  707  S.  19th  Street 
West  Memphis,  is  labor  foreman  on  the  Just- 
started  new  interstate  bridge. 

The  hod  carriers  union,  chartered  in  1903 
merged  with  this  union,  chartered  In  1941. 
In  June  1965  Hod  carriers  number  about  100 
and  only  a  few  are  white  men,  a  spokesman 
said. 

integrated 
Local    71.    American    Federation    of    Mu- 
sicians,   which    was   chartered   In    1898    has 
always  had  both  white  and  Negro  members 
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In  many  other  cities,  separate  locals  for 
wblto  and  Negro  members  li»Te  merged  In 
tbs  last  two  years,  said  Charles  8.  Bishop, 
secretary  at  the  local.  He  said  the  local  baa 
600  white  and  100  Negro  memtiers.  and  no 
t^sta  are  given,  no  still  quaUflcatlons  are 
required  In  order  to  join. 

The  Allied  Printing  Trades  CouncU.  of 
which  Prank  B.  Coundl  Is  president.  In- 
clude* the  various  slcUled  prmtlng  trade 
imlons.  It  U  not  integrated.  Asked  why  not, 
Ciouncll  said,  "I'd  rather  not  say." 
BOCKsnniiBs 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders. Local  No.  172.  was  Integrated  four 
mwiths  ago  when  one  Negro  asked  to  Join 
Its  four-year  apprenticeship  program.  This 
local  has  about  60  women  and  35  men  mem- 
bers. Asked  why  the  union  was  not  inte- 
Krated  In  the  past.  William  E.  Repperger. 
president,  said:  "I  suppow.  It  was  because 
they  (Negroes)  dldnt  seek  employment  (as 
bookbinders) ."  ,_     „         _ 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  In  the  Brewery 
*  Boit  Drink  Workers  Union  No.  196  U 
"orettT  high,-  and  the  union  has  been  de- 
s^egrated  lor  several  years,  a  spokesman 
Bald.  Among  the  brewery  distributors,  a 
drivers  and  some  salesmen  are  Negroes  AH 
drivers  for  the  two  soft  drink  distributors 
tha*  are  unionized  are  Negroes,  but  these 
companies   have  few   if  any  salesmen,   the 

spokesman  said.  «      ,    «#  tot. 

The  Brick  Layers  Union  No.  1  of  Ten- 
nessee. 600  members,  has  some  Negro  mem- 
bers "and  several  of  them  have  gold  cards. 
50-year  memberships."  a  spokesman  said. 

A  representative  of  the  Painters.  Deco- 
rators &  Paper  Hanger.  Local  Union  No.  49 
would  say  only  that  "We  admit  them  (Ne- 
groes) U  they  are  quaUfled,  and  we  have  an 
apprenticeship  program." 

•^e  don't  list  the  race,  creed  or  sex  of 
our  a,a00  members. "  a  representaUve  of  the 
carpenter's  Local  Union  No.  345  said,  but 
asked  ttHkt  he  not  be  quoted  by  name.  He 
said  separate  locals  for  white  and  Negro  car- 
DMiters  have  been  merged  since  last  year 

A  apokesman  for  the  Retail  Butchers  Un- 
ion No.  452  said.  "We  have  some  Negro 
member*— I  don't  know  how  many." 

IIAKT 

Amalgamated  Packing  House  Workers  Un- 
ion No.  616  reports  "many"  Negro  members, 
and  said  that  percentage  of  Negro  workeni 
in  many  Memphis  area  plants  ranged  from  30 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

W  L.  (BUI)  Nelson,  biislness  agent  of  the 
Electrical  Workers  Union  1376.  communica- 
tions local  In  the  TV  and  radio  field,  said 
the  union  has  had  Negro  members  "foe  sev- 
eral years." 

C  H  Augustine,  president  of  Teamsters 
Local  Union  No.  667.  estimated  that  25  per 
cent  of  its  members  are  Negro,  adding:  "I've 
been  in  the  umon  26  years  and  In  that  time 
we  have  always  had  Negro  members.  James 
Hall  our  business  agent  for  about  four  years. 
Is  a 'Negro."  Thta  union  Is  mainly  for  over- 
the-ro€ul  drivers  but  also  includes  local  pick- 
up drivers. 

Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  984  has  2.500 
members  and  approximately  one-third  are 
Negro,  said  L.  A.  Pankey.  secretary-treasurer. 
It  has  had  Negro  members  for  16  or  17  years, 
according  to  Pankey.  and  includes  warehouse, 
dairy,  bread  company  and  mlscellaneoxis 
teamsters. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  Union  474.  with  720  members,  pres- 
ently has  no  Negro  members.  But  George  A. 
Peek,  business  representative  said.  "We  have 
six  apprenUce-appUcants  on  file,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  our  apprenUce  program  when  proc- 
essed, and  I  believe  they  will  come  through. 
Membership  U  based  on  quaUflcatlons.  high 
school  education,  and  aptitude  tests— apti- 
tude teats  given  by  the  Tennessee  Employ- 
ment Service.  We  are  in  full  compliance  with 
turn  (federal)  Uw. 


VOTX    BT    OXJILB 

The  Memphis  Newspaper  Oulld  voted  some 
time  ago  to  admit  Negroea  to  its  member- 
ship. ^  .. 

H.  A.  Wehrum,  business  manager  ot  tarn 
Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters  union,  would  not 
say  whether  bis  union  Is  desegregated.  "Any 
comment  about  our  union  will  have  to  come 
from  our  national  headquarters  In  Washing- 
ton." _,     ^ 

An  aide  in  Washington  to  union  President 
Peter  T.  Schoemann  said :  "We  liave  our  doors 
open  to  all  qualified  candidates  for  appren- 
ticeship. We  always  hear  these  general  state- 
ments (about  barring  Negroes)  and  never 
get  any  specific  charges.  Our  president  told 
the  NAACP  last  year  to  'put  up  or  shut  up' 
and  I  can  only  reiterate  that." 

SMZAB    CAMPAIGN 

The  aide  said  hs  believed  the  charges 
stemmed  from  "a  smear  campaign  to  slan- 
der our  unions  and  break  down  the  craft 
union  system  In  the  United  States.  They 
aren't  interested  In  getting  any  Negro  mem- 
bers in  the  union  but  m  Jvist  breaking  the 
union  down." 

When  asked  if  there  are  any  all-white 
unions  in  their  ranlcs.  he  admitted  there  are. 
The  aide  was  asked.  "Do  you  mean  that  in 
the  cities  where  these  locaU  are  located  there 
aren't  any  quaUfled  Negroes  in  the  whole 
town." 

He  said  again  "Our  unions  are  open  to  aU 
qualified  persons." 

However.  Negro  leaders  say  that  more  doors 
could  be  opened  If  Negroes  would  take  "bold 
steps"  and  enter  Into  non- traditional  fields. 

Even  though  some  say  that  a  few  Negroes 
working  In  an  office  represent  "token"  Inte- 
gration others  including  Dr.  B.  Q.  Venson 
and  attorney  B.  T.  Lockard  say.  "That's  one 
more  than  there  used  to  be.  Where  one  foot 
U  others  will  follow." 

OPTIMIST 

Lockard,  administrative  assistant  to  Gov. 
Ellington,  said  "I'm  Impatient  with  those 
who  get  impatient  with  the  pace.  I'm  an 
optimist.  There  is  so  much  more  opportunity 
for  Negroes  to  Memphis  today  than  there 
ever  was.  That's  something  to  get  optimistic 
about." 

Turner  believes  that  more  Negroes  should 
take  an  Interest  In  going  to  college  and  ma- 
joring in  business.  He  thinks  Negroes  don't 
consider  this  field  because  they  are  used  to 
having  the  door  closed  to  them.  "There's  a 
demand  for  good  people  in  business.  But.  one 
must  remember,  only  the  exceptional  Negro 
can  make  It,  now." 

Dedrick  Brtttenum,  whoee  Brittenum  As- 
sociates is  one  of  five  Negro  securities  brokers 
m  the  nation,  believes  too  many  young 
Negroes  are  overlooking  the  sales  field. 

"Negro  youths  need  to  go  into  the  field  of 
sales.  There's  no  curtailment  on  what  a  man 
can  do.  He's  as  good  as  his  ability  and  can 
go  as  far  as  he  can  take  himself.  Also  good 
marketing  people  are  always  in  demand.  I 
think  they're  afraid  to  try  this  field  because 
there's  no  apparent  opening.  They  have  to 
make  one.  I  did." 

WmB     OPEN 

Lt  R.  J.  Turner,  19-year  veteran  with  the 
Memphis  police  department  assigned  to 
homicide,  said:  "The  law  enforcement  field 
Is  wide  open  to  Negroes  today.  But  many- 
white  and  Negro  can't  qualify.  They  have  a 
record  and  we  have  to  turn  them  down." 

He  said,  "For  Instance,  say  there's  a  dis- 
turbance and  35  or  40  kids  are  involved. 
Some  are  Just  there  looking  on.  But  they're 
part  of  the  crowd.  We  round  'em  all  up  and 
they  get  a  Juvemie  Court  record.  Then  they 
grow  up  and  decide  they  want  to  be  police- 
men. They  can't.  They  have  a  record.  We 
can't  touch  them. 

"That's  why  we're  always  telling  kids  to 
keep  their  noses  clean." 

Only  a  few  of  the  outstanding  Negroes  in 
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Memphis  have  been  cited  in  this  series  of 
three  articles. 

The  heartening  thing — and  one  that  they 
are  proudest  of— is  that  searching  out  out- 
standing Negroes  In  the  oommumty  is  Just 
as  big  a  Job  as  searching  out  outstanding 
white  members.  There  are  so  many  of  them. 
The  list  is  long. 

And,  to  the  community's  credit  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Negro  and  white  leadership 
here,  that  list  U  growing  longer  every  day. 

For  Negroes,  then,  as  for  their  white  coun- 
terparts today,  one  needs  to  be  educated  and 
trained.  He  needs  a  specialized  field  that  can 
be  used  and  Is  demanded  by  highly  urban 
society. 

He  needs  drive  and  iniUatlve.  The  willing- 
ness to  put  in  more  thsm  40  hours  a  week 
when  the  Job  demands  it. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  Completes  50  Years  of 
Service 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  people  who  have  contributed 
more  significantly  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  United  States  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Having  served  under  him 
as  an  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  I  can  testify  personally  to 
his  capable  leadership.  His  unsurpassed 
administration  under  seven  American 
Presidents  is  an  inspiration  to  those  serv- 
ing under  him.  His  own  unselfish  service 
provides  a  great  example  to  his  co- 
workers. 

Mr.  Hoover's  reorganization  of  the  FBI 
upon  his  appointment  as  Director  led  to 
its  development  as  an  imparalleled  Isw 
enforcement  agency.  The  establishment 
of  the  central  fingerprint  bureau  as  well 
as  the  use  of  scientific  detection  methods 
has  increased  the  efttciency  not  only  ol 
Federal  law  enforcement,  but  also  that  ol 
State  and  local  areas.  The  FBI  has  been 
almost  imbeUevably  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  criminals,  Commimist  and  Nazi 
subversion,  and  espionage,  and  yet  has 
managed  to  stay  outside  of  the  political 
arena. 

During  World  War  H  no  major  in- 
stance of  foreign-directed  sabotage  suc- 
ceeded, due,  In  the  main,  to  the  vigilance 
of  the  FBI.  Since  then  a  paramount  PH 
concern  has  been  to  watch  the  progr«B 
of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  its  growth  and  to  de- 
stroy its  effectiveness. 

The  Nation  owes  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  conttau- 
ing  and  successful  efforts  against  crime 
and  subversion.  The  FBI  has  grown  In 
stature  and  competence  imder  his  lead- 
ership and  yet  has  remained  within  lu 
rigid  guidelines  of  nonlnvolvement  in  po- 
litical affairs,  not  interfering  in  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

An  Executive  order  was  issued  by  Prw- 
dent  Johnson  in  1964  exempting  »«• 
Hoover  from  compulsory  retirement  iw 
age.  This  was  a  tribute  to  his  tremendou* 


»chievement.  It  was  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's recognition  of  our  continuing 
need  for  his  abilities.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  his  50  years  of 
service  to  law  enforcement.  His  contri- 
butions to  our  welfare  and  stability  ex- 
emplify the  finest  kind  of  service  a  man 
can  offer  his  country. 
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Why  Give  Stokely  AU  tiie  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   IX>tnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Stokely 
Carmlchael  Is  the  most  distingtiished 
civil  rights  leader  in  the  United  States. 
At  least,  he  is  one  that  has  been  honest 
with  the  American  people  throughout  all 
the  so-called  revolutionary  civil  riots 
buildup — even  his  white  soul-brother, 
Fidel  Castro,  has  so  proclaimed. 

But  there  are  many  others,  who 
through  their  devious  tear-jerking  ap- 
peals and  created  news  images,  can  take 
pride  in  their  contributory  role  in  the 
Insanity  now  sweeping  our  sick  land. 

The  ashes  and  death  of  Detroit. 
Newark.  Rochester,  and  a  himdred  other 
cities  are  no  cause.  They  are  effects-r-the 
result  of  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  de- 
terioration by  the  Injection  of  poisonous 
Ideas — foreign  and  alien  to  our  people — 
into  our  morals  and  way  of  life.  They  are 
the  direct  result  of  minority  pressure 
politics,  which  have  sedated  the  strong 
fflAjarity  and  weakened  Christian 
strength.  When  did  all  this  humbug  get 
started?  It  is  not  the  fruits  of  a  year  but 
the  crescendo  of  a  planned  production. 

Remember  the  infamous  Brown 
against  Topeka  Board  of  Education  case 
ordered  into  law  by  the  Earl  Warren 
Ct>urt— not  the  law  of  the  case,  based  on 
to  facts— but  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Brown  decision,  overruling  more  than 
180  years  of  time-tried  precedent,  based 
on  truth,  logic,  and  centuries  of  reason, 
can  be  well  treasured  as  the  cause — ^the 
cause  of  the  frightening  effects  now  be- 
fore us.  The  Brown  decision  damaged  the 
umted  States  far  greater  than  all  the 
clues  burned  and  the  lives  lost,  thus 
far. 

And  the  champion  of  these  smoking 
scenes  resembling  war  destruction,  that 
seu  newspapers  and  provoke  fear  from 
your  television— none  other  than  the 
^er  chief  counsel  of  the  NAACP. 
Thurgood  Marshall— who  Is  at  this  mo- 
f^^  vT*^^  confirmation  as  a  member 
or  the  highest  Court  of  our  land. 

And  Earl  Warren,  the  political  jurist, 
"MM  pork-barrel  appointment  has  rev- 
oluOonteed  America  by  the  ordered  abo- 

Shl'?*^*'  ^^""'^  ^"d  customs  long  es- 
iWllshed  to  protect  the  peace  is  not  with- 
X,^/re<Ut.  The  junketeer  judge. 
^  ^ds  his  State  Department  salar^ 
M^ttpenses  traveling   to  Communist 

SS  T"^  "°'  ^  o«"ted  or  go 
^noticed  through  forgetfulness. 

««iw<tershJp.  backward  to  chaos  and 
"*™er.  strains  the  qualities  of  Intel- 


ligent reason  for  the  existence  of  society. 
He  has  championed  his  brand  of  freedom 
to  where  his  freedom  Is  now  free  to  de- 
stroy freedom.  The  ruins  of  which  city 
should  l>e  dedicated  to  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess In  the  advocacy  6f  distrust  of  law 
and  his  teachings  to  destroy  to  rebuild. 
Then  follow  the  Kings,  the  Fanners, 
the  Pikes  and  the  popular  "change" 
crowd. 

The  National  Coimcil  of  Churches  pro- 
claiming a  reUglous  duty  to  refuse  to  obey 
laws  against  one's  conscience  might  well 
ask  themselves  if  such  included  burning 
homes  and  laying  waste  to  cities  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  suffering  plight  of  the 
poor. 

Three  hundred  years  of  racial  discrim- 
ination is  another  cry  heard.  Yet  there 
is  no  Negro  300  years  old  aUve.  but  there 
are  many  who  are  rich  and  successful 
because  they  live  in  the  United  States 
of  America — work  and  accept  responsi- 
bility to  their  people. 

Poverty — who  ever  heard  of  so  many 
poor  people  with  guns,  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined Uke  militia  ? 

Words — like  gasoline — are  explosive 
and  cause  damage. 

Politics  have  led  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment far  astray.  No  civilized  peo- 
ple are  going  to  take  the  ransacking 
of  their  nation  without  making  a  change. 
And  it  will  be  a  change  in  leadership  if 
a  strong,  firm  hand  Is  not  Immediately 
exercised. 

Federal  funds  and  projects  are  needed 
for  jobs — but  not  blackmail  rewards  to 
subsidize  the  indoctrination  of  more  agi- 
tation and  inflammatory  hatred.  Our 
present  plight  was  initiated  by  the  In- 
trusion of  politics  and  government  into 
so-called  social  justice.  Additional  In- 
terference into  the  lives,  homes,  and  fu- 
tures of  our  people  can  only  serve  like 
more  gasoline  to  enlarge  the  fires  in  our 
land.  The  Federal  role  must  move  for- 
ward by  restoring  the  affairs  of  society 
to  the  people  themselves  of  their  local 
governing  body.  The  unrest  and  riots 
occurred  when  local  government  was 
abolished.  Law  and  order  can  only  re- 
turn by  restoring  local  control.  Peace  of 
mind  Is  far  more  desired  than  dissentlon 
and  being  the  subject  of  agitation  and 
bickering  or  promises  and  a  Utopia  imat- 
talnable  in  this  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include,  following  my  re- 
marks, an  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  15,  1967.  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles 
E.  WhJttaker.  which  is  most  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

Ci\n,  Disobedience  Encouraged,  Whittaker 
Says 

A  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  last  night 
accused  President  Johnson,  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  American  church  leaders  of  encoiu-aging 
violation  of  the  law  by  civil  rights  demon- 
strators. 

The  attack  came  from  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker, who  reUred  in  1962,  in  the  opening  lec- 
ture of  a  three-part  seminar  on  law,  order 
and  civil  disobedience  sponaored  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  conserva- 
tively oriented  nonpartisan  educational  tn- 
Btltutlon.  The  seminar  is  being  held  at 
Oeorge  Washington  University. 

Whittaker  cited  a  1964  sUtement  by  Rusk: 
"If  I  were  a  Negro.  I  too  would  demonstrate." 

Then  he  cited  astatement  by  Humphrey 
last  year  that  if  he  had  to  Uve  la  the  Blums 


"you'd  have  more  trouble  than  you  have  bad 
already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark  left 
In  roe  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under 
thoee  conditions." 

PInaUy,  he  quoted  the  Preeldenfs  remarks 
In  August  1965,  to  demonEtrators  at  the 
White  House:  "I  am  proud  this  morning  to 
aalute  you  as  fellow  revolutionarlee.  Neither 
you  nor  I  are  willing  to  accept  the  tyranny 
of  poverty.  ...  I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go 
out  into  the  hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses 
and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the 
hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  la  here.  .  .  ." 

Reasonable  minds  cannot  doubt,  Whittak- 
er said,  that  such  statements  constituted  an 
endorsement  of  civil  disobedience,  even 
though  not  intended  as  such. 

Alluding  to  support  of  Negro  dvil  rights 
movements  in  the  South  by  "Northern 
whites,"  including  minlfiters  and  other 
church  people,  Whittaker  said  their  support 
of  demonstrations  vocally,  physically  or  fi- 
nancially put  them  in  a  position  where  they 
"cannot  now  escape  a  measure  of  responsi- 
bility" for  the  results  of  the  demonstrations. 

Whittaker  said  he  wafc  sure  that  "a  large 
majority  of  American  Negroes  are  law-abid- 
ing citizens  of  good  sense  and  do  not  sub- 
■crlbe  to,  and  will  have  no  truck  with,  the 
preachments  of  some  self-appointed  Negro 
leaders  that  have  exhcxted  and  Incited 
Negroes  to  violate  o\ir  laws.  .  .  .  My  criti- 
cisms are  of  thoee  misguided  and  irresponsi- 
ble self-appointed  Negro  leaders  who  have 
exhorted  and  incited  others  to  violate  our 
laws,  and  of  the  relatively  small  percentage 
of  our  Negroee — usually  the  poorest  and  least 
educated  ones — who  have  fallen  under  the 
spell  of  these  leaders  and  have  been  carrying 
out  their  eithortatlonfi." 


M-16  Rifle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
Idaho  boy  in  Vietnam,  this  time  an  Army 
sergeant,  has  made  his  views  known  on 
the  M-16  rifle. 

He  says  that  the  M-16  "jams  from  the 
slightest  amount  of  dirt"  and  Is  gener- 
ally imreliable.  According  to  this  man. 
the  Chinese  assault  weapon  supplied  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  Is  more  reliable 
and  carries  10  more  rounds  In  Its  maga- 
zine. The  sergeant  says  he  and  his  unit 
prefer  the  World  War  n  vintage  Thomp- 
son submachinegun  "because  it  still  fires 
when  dirty"  and  has  deadly  effectiveness 
at  the  short  range  employed  In  ambush 
action. 

Our  colleagues,  who  at  this  mcanent 
are  InvesUgatlng  the  reUabillty  of  the 
M-16.  should  remember  that  those  who 
defend  the  rifle  do  so  from  the  safety 
of  their  rooms  In  the  Pentagon,  and  that 
the  complaints  come  from  the  men  In  the 
field  whose  very  survival  rests  on  the  de- 
pendability of  the  weapons  they  fight 
with. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  tests  that  have 
absolved  the  M-16  of  every  sin.  malum 
prohibitum  or  malum  per  se.  Neverthe- 
less, you  cannot  argue  with  the  combat 
soldier  using  the  rifle.  I  prefer  to  take 
his  word  rather  than  that  of  Defense  De- 
partment ofHclals  whose  credibility  in 
these  matters  Is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
M-16  itself. 
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Hon.  W.  5.  (BiD)  Stnckey,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIL  M.  LANDRUM 

OW  OXOBOX* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Jutg  27.  1967 


Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  new 
Congress  brings  a  variety  of  new  Mem- 
b«8,  aU  aWe  and  Intensely  concerned 
about  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  No  exception,  the  »Oth  Congress 
received  a  large  group  of  able  young 
Americans  each  of  whom  his  constitu- 
ency and  the  Nation  as  well  can  respect 
and  admire.  ^  ^ 

My  own  State  of  Georgia  sent  four 
able  and  dedicated  young  Americana  to 
the  »Oth  Congress.  In  these  first  7 
months  of  this  Initial  session,  these  new 
Members  have  demonstrated  their  splen- 
did qualities  as  Representatives  in  the 
Nation's  Congress.  While  all  Members 
try  to  evaluate  the  problems  with  which 
we  deal  here  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
good,  we  all  laiow  that  every  Member 
must  pay  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  amgresslonal  district. 

One  of  Georgia's  fine  new  Members  is 
Congressman  W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckity,  Jr., 
and  he  has  initiated  an  activity  in  his  dis- 
trict which.  I  beUeve.  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  this  body.  His  con- 
cern about  the  economic  level  and  the 
educational  welfare  of  his  constituents 
haa  prompted  the  genUeman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Stxtckky]  to  organize  a  develop- 
ment council  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  cultural  im- 
provements to  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  Stuckey  proposed  the  Eighth 
District  Development  Council  last  sum- 
mer and  the  actual  work  of  organization 
began  the  following  January  when  a 
group  of  planners  from  over  the  State 
met  to  lay  the  groundwork.  The  orga- 
nizations represented  by  this  planning 
group,  headed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Panning,  vice 
president  of  services  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  including  the  area  planning  and 
development  commisslonB.  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  Georgia  Tech.  the  State 
■  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  depart 
ment  of  industry  and  trade. 

By  June  23  of  this  year,  the  Eighth 
District  Development  Council  became  a 
reality  when  representatives  from  each 
of  the  district's  24  counties,  having  been 
elected  by  county  and  city  leaders,  met 
In  Douglas.  Ga.  At  this  first  meeting  in 
Douglas,  designated  to  be  the  councils 
home  because  of  its  geographical  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  new  mem- 
bers elected  ofBcers  and  approved  the 
pctvosed  bylaws  drawn  up  by  the  pre- 
liminary planning  committee. 

Mr.  Elton  Brooks,  of  Coffee  County, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  council.  Mr. 
John  Raulerson,  Olyrm  County,  was  se- 
lected vice  chairman;  and  Mr.  Clayton 
Jay,  Jr..  of  Ben  Hill,  will  serve  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Members  of  the  nominating  committee 
were  Mr.  John  Laws,  Appling  County. 
Chairman;  Bir.  John  Raulerson,  Glynn 
County;  Mr.  Brooks  BUtch,  Clinch 
County:    Mr.    Jerrle    McCranie,    Cook 


County;  and  Mr.  Jesse  Hamby,  Bleckley 
County. 

After  the  council  has  petitioned  for  a 
charter  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  a 
full-time  executive  director  can  be  hired 
to  carry  out  the  goals  which  have  been 
set  forth. 

In  addressing  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighth  District  Development 
Council  In  Douglas  on  June  23d,  Con- 
gressman Stuckxy  told  the  group: 

I  beUeve  the  fact  that  we  are  all  here  to- 
gether thlfl  evening  and  the  county  and  dty 
leader*  have  responded  so  quickly  in  electing 
representatives,  prove*  that  the  8th  EHstrlct 
U  prepared  to  take  the  Initiative  to  pull  itself 
up  off  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  and 
I  know  that  we  can  do  just  that. 


His  death,  of  course,  was  a  great  loss 
to  our  coimtry,  because  I  beheve  poets, 
historians,  and  biographers  to  be  part  of 
our  country's  treasure  chest  and  Sand- 
burg was  all  gold. 

But  as  I  reread  the  profound  and  mov- 
ing statement  (Record  July  26  at  Page 
H9477  et  seq.)  by  the  Congressman  from 
Iowa,  Fred  Schw«ngel,  I  realized  that 
just  as  Sandburg  caught  the  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  so  too  had  Schwengel 
caught  the  spirit  of  Sandburg. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  interest  of 
Fred  Schwengel  in  government  and  his- 
tory in  the  United  States,  but  I  commend 
especially  to  my  colleagues,  the  Schwen- 
gel eulogy  on  Sandburg. 


He  continued: 

The  BUCcesB  of  the  Development  Council 
now  depends  on  each  of  you  here.  ...  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
efforts  w.'lll  depend  on  the  everyday  courage, 
determination  and  dedication  of  each  of 
you. 

Mr.  Stuckey  emphasized  that  his  role 
in  the  development  council  would  be 
limited  strictly  to  what  assistance  he 
might  offer  as  the  Congressman  from  the 
Eighth  District. 

In  connection  with  this,  Congressman 
Stuckey  said: 

It  l«  m.y  very  strong  beUef  that  the  6th 
District  Development  CouncU  can  only  be 
eflecUve  If  It  Is  removed  from  political  races 
as  a  body,  and  I  want  to  srtate  emphatically 
that  this  Includes  my  own.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Council  should  become  a  political 
football.  It  should  mbet  definitely  remain 
non-partisan  as  far  as  politics  Is  concerned. 

In  no  way,  do  I  Intend  to  suggest  or  affect 
the  decisions  of  this  organization. 

Congressman  Stuckey  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  praised  the  work  already 
being  done  by  the  Area  Planning  and  De- 
velopment Commissions,  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  department  of  Industry 
and  trade.  He  stresses  the  fact  that  the 
new  Eighth  District  Development  Coun- 
cil wUl  not  overlap  the  activities  of  these 
groups  but  will  serve  to  coordinate  their 
work.  One  of  the  main  functions  of  tha 
council  will  be  to  stimulate  the  economy 
in  the  Eighth  District  by  encouraging 
new  industry  to  the  area. 

Mr.  SxtrcKiT  has  already  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  his  congressional 
district  and  for  the  people  who  live  there 
in  a  very  tangible  way  through  his  ef- 
forts in  the  creation  of  the  Hghth  Dis- 
trict Development  Council. 


Carl  Sandbarg  and  Fred  Schwengel 


I 


SPEECH 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  26,  1967 
Mr.  KUPPBRMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl 
Sandburg  was  only  a  name,  a  figure,  and 
an  author  to  me.  I  had  read  a  great  deal 
of  his  material  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
I  vividly  recall  his  white-haired  presence 
at  the  Inauguration  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy. 


Job  Corps  Wins  an  "A"  for  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   NORTH    CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Ashevllle  Citizen,  on  Monday,  June 
26,  1967,  about  the  Schenck  Job  Corps 
Center  located  in  the  district  which  I 
represent  in  Congress.  When  the  three 
Job  Corps  centers  were  first  located  In 
western  North  Carolina  many  neighbor- 
Ing  residents  were  critical  and  even  hos- 
tile. But  since  that  time  the  corpsmen 
have  demonstrated  to  the  home  folks' 
satisfaction  that  corpsmen  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  Americans  in  their 
work  and  behavior  and  have  made  many 
friends. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Job  Oorps  Wins  ak  "A"  roR  Servicr 
When  the  first  Job  CJorpe  camps  were  lo- 
cated In  Western  North  Carolina,  some  ot 
the  neighboring  residents  were  critical  und 
even  hostile.  Since  that  time  most  memben 
of  the  corpa  have  demonstrated  by  their 
work  and  behavior  that  they  are  no  different 
from  other  Americans. 

Recently  members  of  the  Corps  put  out  % 
forest  fire  in  the  North  Mills  River  aret 
which  threatened  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mr«. 
Donald  E.  Kempton  and  could  have  caused 
injury  to  Mrs.  Kempton's  invalid  motlier. 
The  grateful  Kemptons  later  Invited  50  Job 
Corpsmen  to  their  house  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon picnic  and  asked  a  Hendenson  County 
Commissioner  to  give  ofBclal  thanks  to  the 
men. 

Mr.  Jackson's  remarks  are  worth  quoting. 
He  said  that,  "At  a  time  like  this,  many 
people  would  have  pretended  not  to  notice 
that  help  was  needed,  or  would  have  pleaded 
they  were  too  buay,  or  just  ••uld  not  have 
cared  enough  to  help  in  a  situation  where 
there  was  no  chance  for  personal  gain  .  .  ■ 
The  fact  that  you  were  not  only  able,  but 
wlUing  to  give  your  time  and  energy  to 
putting  out  a  forest  fire — a  project  of  Im- 
portance to  all  citizens — that  you  did  It .  .  • 
because  it  was  there  to  be  done  and  you  did 
It  selflessly  .  .  .  proves  to  me  that  we  do 
Indeed  have  good  citizens  among  our  youn« 
people.  It  is  very  comforting  to  know  that  tt 
the  tomorrows  when  some  of  us  wiU  m 
longer  be  around,  there  will  be  young  people 
like  you  coming  on  to  take  over  the  respon- 


Jvly  27,  1967 


glMlitlee  WW  have  today.  Our  ooimtry  wUl  b* 
IB  good  handg  .  .  ." 

In  North   Mills   Blver,   at  leaat,    fh*  Job 
Oorpe  has  won  lasting  frlenda. 
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A  Salute  to  Commissioocr  Samuel  C.  Jack- 
(OB,  Eqtial  Empk»7ment  Oppertanity 
Commiasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

0»   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
have  passed  since  the  Equal  EmplosTnent 
Opportunity  Commission  began  its  work 
to  implement  title  vn  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex.  or  national  origin.  Those  of 
us  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  this 
enforcement  agency  are  aware  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Commissioner 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  who  recently  began 
the  third  year  of  his  3-year  appointment 

Circumstances  have  decreed  that  Com- 
missioner Jacicson  should  ttecome  a  stable 
factor  In  the  somewhat  fluid  develop- 
aait  of  the  EEOC  over  the  past  24 
mmths.  during  which  there  have  been 
nnmerous  changes  in  membership  and 
in  the  staff.  Mr.  Jacksc«i  lias  brought  to 
the  agency  a  fortunate  combination  of  a 
close  association  with  those  who  framed 
tUl*  vn.  knowledge  of  labor  law  and  la- 
bor relations,  and  expertise  in  civil  rights 
matters.  All  of  these  have  contributed  to 
the  remarkable  ability  he  has  displayed 
In  discharging  his  duties  as  a  commis- 
slMier  In  this  Important  body. 

Named  in  the  summer  of  1965  as  one 
of  the  five  original  members — one  of  two 
RepubUcans — Mr.  Jackson  came  to  hia 
post  from  a  private  law  practice  In  hla 
iiMlve  Kansas.  His  work  as  institutional 
attorney  and  child  welfare  attorney  for 
the  Kansas  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare had  further  enhanced  his  under- 
standing of  human  problems.  Long  active 
in  matters  Involving  human  relations  and 
civil  rights,  his  contributions  to  the  work 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  are  knovm 
throughout  the  United  States.  A  dynam- 

hi"Jf f^^'  ^°'"  ^^«  T:ov,€)ui  branch  of 
the  NAACP.  he  had  also  served  the  or- 
WWzation  as  regional  attorney  and  as 
■  nember  of  the  national  board 

RmK  "f  ^  ^^^'■^  ^  *  member  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
™n,  Mr.  Jackson  has  demonstrated 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  understand- 
^«of  the  phenomenon  of  employment 
"«a™ination,  a.s  it  has  been  manifested 
"^American  society  throughout  our  his- 

PTOOiems  that  affect  those  who  now  seek 
2:^to  title  vn  and  to  other  legSI- 

8on  r?n*^™^  time,  Commissioner  Jack- 
dK^  %^°"y  sympathetic  to  those 
Sa'^°  fo™  the  "Clientele"  of  the 

wffinS?.7f  ^  ^''^^  ^  communicate 
"^  and  relate  to  those  in  the  business 


and  labor  worlds  who  are  regulated  by 
the  legislation.  The  relationships  he  has 
established  for  the  Commission  and  the 
good  will  he  has  engendered  through  his 
efforts  have  been  poesible  largely  because 
of  his  receptivity  to  differing  points  of 
view  in  contacts  with  afl  concerned  and 
the  constructive  attitude  with  which  he 
has  approached  all  negotiations. 

Repeatedly,  Mr.  Jackson  has  received 
high  praise  for  untiring  efforts  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity, from  aU  sectors.  He  has  spent  un- 
counted hours  in  the  attempt  to  assist 
different  groups  which  can  have  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  problem.  Testimony 
to  this  fact  can  be  had  from  a  large 
number  of  individuals  and  organizaUons 
who  have  benefited  by  hearing  him  speak 
or  by  participating  with  him  in  consulta- 
tions. Elected  and  appointed  officials  at 
all  levels  of  govenunent;  businessmen 
and  labor  leaders;  civic  and  fraternal 
groups;  civil  rights,  educational  and  re- 
ligious leaders;  and  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  Life  have  commended  his  effec- 
tiveness and  the  reasoning  clarity  of  his 
purpose. 

Prom  the  top  echelons  of  management 
In  one  of  America's  five  largest  com- 
panies came  a  typical  accolade: 

Executives  of  businesses  are  sometlmea 
quite  removed  from  the  policy  personnel  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  this  distance 
not  only  encourages  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  Government's  policies  and  problems  but 
also  tends  to  breed  a  degree  of  suspicion  or 
distrust  of  the  motives  of  the  units  of  the 
Government.  The  result  la  often  a  barrier 
between  the  Government  and  business  which 
tends  to  Impede  the  fulflUment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  both. 

Mr.  Jackson's  visit  provided  us  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  problems  the  Com- 
mission seeks  to  solve  and  the  responsiblUty 
of  business  to  cooperate  In  solving  those 
problems.  His  obvious  dedication  to  his  work 
and  the  frankness  and  candor  with  which  he 
discussed  the  benente,  pitfalls,  and  techni- 
ques of  the  provlslpn  of  equal  employment 
opportunity  policies  and  practices  not  only 
has  provided  us  with  a  better  knowlelge  of 
these  areas,  but  It  also  afforded  an  IntelUgent 
stimulation  to  our  people  to  concern  them- 
selves with  this  subject  In  their  dally  oper- 
ations. ' 

By  calling  to  our  attention  scane  specific 
employment  complaints,  Mr.  Jackson  was 
able  to  suggest  areas  of  potential  problems 
we  might  face  in  the  future.  This  has  offered 
us  an  opportunity  to  re-examine  certain 
practices  to  avoid  future  difficulties  while 
at  the  same  time  furthering  the  goals  of 
(thel  Commission. 
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Labor  leaders,  too,  have  recognized  the 
worth  of  the  Commissioner's  efforts  In 
seeking  solutions  to  problems.  The  presi- 
dent of  a  large  industrial  union  has 
stated  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  able 
through  his  participation  in  a  confer- 
ence program,  to  set  the  stage  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  priorities"  a 
strengthening  immeasurably  the  chances 
for  overcoming  problems, 
^v-^,^"^^  knowledge  of  the  Intricacies  of 
the  labor  relations  field  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  depth  and  extent  of  employ- 
ment discrimination  have  enabled  Com- 
missioner Jackson  to  play  an  indispensa- 
ble role  in  the  development  of  policy  and 
program  for  the  EEOC,  and  thus  to  guide 
the  estabUshment  and  implementation 
of  procedures  designed  to  serve  those  who 
are  appealing  in  large  numbers  to  the 
Agency. 

"The  gratitude  of  civil  rights  forces  for 
Jackson's  work  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  recent  newspaper  column 
by  Clarence  Mitchell,  Jr.,  of  the  NAACP: 
Mr  Jackson,  a  midwest  Republican,  is 
highly  respected  by  GOP  leadeni.  During 
the  rtfort  to  gain  passage  of  tlie  1964  Civil 
EUghte  Act,  -Title  vn  of  which  established 
EEOC,  Mr.  Jackson  was  aa  Indlspensablo 
worker  with  Republican  members  at  the 
House  and  Senate.  An  able  lawyer  and  a 
hard-driving  executive,  Mr.  Jackson  has 
boosted  the  Commission's  stock  to  an  all 
time  high  among  fair-minded  Republicans 
(Column:  Prom  the  Work  Bench.  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  July  1987.) 

The  continued  work  of  Commissioner 
Samuel  C.  Jackson  will  aid  us  In  deal- 
ing with  the  basic  problem  plaguing  our 
riot-torn  cities. 


Star-Telegram    Tells    How    Conunanity 
Action  Program  Battlei  Porertj 
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A  large  employers'  association  recog- 
nized that  "often  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  are  criticized  for  their 
shortcomings  while  their  outstanding 
works  are  overlooked,"  and  took  the 
opportunity  to  commend  Mr.  Jackson  for 
his  "statesmanlike  maimer"  in  commu- 
nicating its  members'  responsibilities  un- 
der title  vn  in  an  honest,  meaningful 
as  well  as  tactful  manner. 

Following  Commissioner  Jackson's  re- 
cent address  before  an  audience  of  hun- 
dreds in  a  large  eastern  city,  an  execu- 
tive for  a  private  agency  deeply  involved 
in  civil  rights  and  social  problems  com- 
mented: 

If  all  his  preeentatlons  are  as  meaningful 
.  ...  it  must  be  agreed  that  he  Is  a  very 
capable  ambassador  for  the  Commission  and 
its  efforts  to  promote  equal  opportunity  In 
employment.  '' 


OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jviy  27,  1967 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  the  statement  that  if  the 
poor  really  wanted  to  rise  out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  squalor  and  poverty  in  which 
they  live  they  would  do  so.  There  already 
exist,  it  is  argued,  ample  facilities  and 
programs  to  take  care  of  their  needs— 
that  poor  people  are  just  too  lazy  to  use 
them. 

Those  who  believe  this  fallacy  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  degradation  and 
suffering  which  beats  down  on  the  poor 
from  the  day  of  their  birth.  What  these 
people  desperately  need,  and  what  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tries 
to  give  them,  is  a  boost  so  that  they  can 
grab  hold  of  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  of  opportunity  and  start  to  puU 
themselves  up. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  written  by  Cath- 
erine Gunn  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  which  points  out  that  "some 
people  do  not  know  how  to  knock  on  the 
door  of  opportunity.  Other:  cannot 
knock  without  help."  The  article  ex- 
plains how  the  directors  of  the  eight 
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neighborhood  centers  operating  under 
the  community  action  program  In  Fort 
Worth  actively  seek  out  these  i>eople  and 
let  them  know  of  the  services  available 
to  them. 

One  such  family  consisted  of  two 
adults  and  18  children,  existing  on  $60 
a  month  and  receiving  no  assistance. 
Surely  nothing  but  a  lack  of  knowledge 
would  keep  a  family  which  has  only  $3 
a  month  per  person  from  using  those  re- 
sources which  are  available.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  in  Port  Worth  there  are  peo- 
ple willing  to  help  those  who  exist  In  a 
prison  of  Ignorance,  Illiteracy,  fear,  and 
mistrust.  The  article  follows: 

ACnON   PlOGBAM  HkIPS  DEFEAT  POVEBTT 

Same  people  do  not  know  how  to  knock  on 
the  door  of  opFK>rtunlty.  Others  cannot 
knock  without  help. 

Take,  for  example,  the  mother  of  a  young- 
ster who  waa  stealing  school  lunches  so  he 
and  hU  brother  and  sister  could  eat  Uke 
other  children. 

Or  two  aid  people  lying  on  a  floor.  The 
woman  was  paralyzed  from  her  waist  down. 
One  of  the  man's  legs  was  missing. 

Because  misery  often  Is  cloaked  by  doors 
that  stay  closed  to  reality,  a  group  of  Port 
Worth  people  have  been  going  about  trying 
to  free  the  Inmates  of  poverty.  These  are  the 
directors  of  the  eight  neighborhood  centers 
now  operating  under  the  Community  Action 
Program. 

They  are  finding  people  Jailed  by  the  dr- 
eumstancee  of  Ignorance,  language  barriers. 
Illiteracy,  fear  and  mistrust. 

The  mother  of  the  boy  who  was  stealing 
school  lunches  had  no  Idea  what  to  do  about 
the  sltxiatlon  that  prompted  her  son's  ac- 
tions. In  the  home  were  18  children  and  two 
adults.  Two  of  the  older  children  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own,  and  all  were  attempting  to 
live  on  an  income  of  (60  a  month — a  child 
support  check  from  a  father  who  sometimes 
didn't  send  It. 

No  one  In  the  household  knew  that  If  the 
family  were  broken  into  three  units,  state 
assistance  would  be  available  for  each  group. 

A  way  out  for  the  handicapped  couple  liv- 
ing on  an  unkempt  floor  was  found  by  the 
director  of  the  area's  neighborhood  center. 
Now  they  are  In  a  clean  convalescent  home 
and  have  three  good  meals  a  day — not  Just 
the  flapjacks  and  beans  the  man  with  the 
amputated  leg  was  able  to  manage  now  and 
then. 

Each  day,  the  neighborhood  center  direc- 
tors are  on  the  lookout  for  people  such  as 
these.  Ulnisters,  public  school  personnel  and 
agency  workers  have  provided  the  names  of 
persona  Uving  In  areas  of  the  highest  con- 
centration of  poverty.  Others  have  been  dis- 
covered by  knocking  on  do^^s. 

The  neighborhood  center  offlclaJ*-are^  fliwis.-' 
Ing  that  many  families  or  individuals  know 
nothing  of  how  to  help  themselves.  For,  as 
one  director  put  it,  If  one  cannot  obtain 
food  and  other  necessities,  he  cannot  buy 
a  newspaper,  radio  or  television,  nor  can  he 
afford    books   or    a   telephone. 

Also,  language  barriers  lead  to  half  truths 
or  misunderstandings,  nilteracy  breeds  Jear 
and  lack  of  trust. 

Sometimes  obtaining  something  as  simple 
as  a  birth  certificate  proves  "too  difficult." 

The  neighborhood  directors  are  finding 
that  churches,  agencies,  clubs  and  individ- 
uals are  more  than  willing  to  help.  They  now 
have  about  90  such  sources  they  can  call  on 
for  help.  But  getting  the  needy  person  and 
a  benefactor  together  Is  not  always  easy.  One 
often  shies  from  the  other  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

The  directors  have  concluded  that  the 
destitute  frequently  will  talk  with  them 
more  freely  than  they  would  with  a  relief 
agency.  This,  apparently  Is  true  because  the 
ne^dy  feel  the  directors  are  not  going  to 
"take  anything  away  from  them" — their  chil- 


dren, their  home  or  whatever  allotment  they 
might  have. 

In  turn,  the  directors  perform  an  Invalu- 
able service  In  Interpreting  to  relief  sources 
the  needs  of  people  who  were  afraid  or  un- 
able to  speak  for  themselves. 

In  their  rounds,  they  found  a  mother  and 
father  of  a  mentally  retarded  child,  who  did 
not  know  how  to  seek  help  for  the  child  or 
for  themselves  In  meeting  the  problems  such 
a  child  often  creates  in  a  home. 

The  directors  have  found  people  sitting  in 
the  dark  and  doing  without  water  because 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  discon- 
tinued utilitjes.  They  have  found  people  who 
needed  medical  care  but  cotild  not  get  to  a 
hospital  or  clinic  and  back  home. 

They  have  placed  children  In  school  for 
the  first  time  and  have  returned  dropouts  to 
school. 

One  director  was  able  to  secure  a  "big 
brother"  for  a  boy  who  was  headed  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Still  another  director  Is  making  it  possible 
for  children  to  enter  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram by  CEiring  for  them  during  after-school 
hours. 

The  center  that  has  opened  its  doors  dur- 
ing after-school  Head  Start  hours  requires 
the  mothers  of  the  children  either  to  con- 
tribute fotir  hours  a  week  to  volunteer  serv- 
ice or  help  in  some  other  way.  Therefore, 
volunteers  are  being  recruited  directly  from 
the  low-income  neighborhoods. 

"Clothes  are  as  important  as  food,"  one 
director  stated.  So  some  of  the  mothers  made 
clothes. 

Block  clube  are  being  formed  for  a  taste  of 
social  life.  Women  gather  around  a  card 
table  set  up  in  a  rocky  little  yard  to  talk 
while  making  something  useful. 

Baseball  and  Softball  teams  are  being  or- 
ganized, and  girls  are  being  taught  to  cook 
and  sew. 

Each  center  is  serving  as  a  focal  point  for 
poverty  and  poverty-related  programs  In  the 
community.  Each  director  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  reception  accorded  their  clients  by 
local  and  state  welfare  and  health  depart- 
ments and  other  sources,  such  as  the  Lions 
Club,  which  provides  eye  glasses,  dental 
hyglenists,  CAP  extension  workers  for  Plan- 
ned Parenthood  Center,  project  aides  from 
the  Community  Action  home  management 
pro-am,  and  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission. 

When  the  centers  were  planned,  it  was  felt 
that  once  in  operation,  they  would  attempt 
to  decentralize  many  of  the  traditional  serv- 
ices that  have  been  available  through  social 
welfare  agencies.  Their  role  would  be  ( 1 )  to 
help  people  become  aware  of  resources  avail- 
able for  their  use  and  (2)  to  interpret  to 
welfare  agencies  specific  neighborhood  needs. 

The  project  is  administered  by  the  Bethle- 
hem Center  board.  Mrs.  Sybil  Dodson  is  pro- 
gram director. 

Target   areas  are  designated  by  numbers. 

At  the  time  the  centers  were  established, 
one  area  had  2,031  families  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000  a  year;  1,916  dwellings  were 
substandard;  3,534  residents  had  less  than 
an  eight-grade  education.  429  mothers  with 
children  under  6  were  In  the  labor  force:  506 
persons  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children  or  Tarrant 
County  welfare  department  assistance,  and 
325  males  and  267  females  over  14  years  were 
unemployed. 

The  total  number  of  families  in  the  area 
was  4,049.  Of  the  2.031  families  with  incomes 
under  $3,000  a  year.  487  had  incomes  rang- 
ing from  nothing  to  $1,000  and  784  families 
$1  000  to  $1,999. 

The  eight  target  areas  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  84.000.  The  eight  directors  have  had 
direct  contact  with  13,000.  Their  work  has 
just  begun. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  funds  first  were 
requested  by  the  Community  Council  of 
Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant  County,  the  funding 
organization  for  CAP  programs  of  the  area, 


the  areas  would  have  a  staff  of  24  persons. 
Funds  finally  approved  by  the  Office  ot 
Economic  Opportunity,  however,  provided  for 
one  worker  in  each  of  the  eight  areas. 

In  January,  the  Community  Council  ap.- 
pUed  for  funds  that  would  enable  each  area 
to  have  three  workers.  So  far.  the  additional 
grant  has  not  been  approved. 

On  May  31,  additional  funds  were  re- 
quested for  a  comprehensive  health,  man. 
power,  self-help  neighborhood  Improvement 
and  community  organization  program. 

Criticism  of  the  Bethlehem  Center  board's 
current  program  has  centered  cmi  the  use  ol 
women  as  directors  of  the  majority  of  the 
centers  Instead  of  an  all-male  staff.  Also, 
center  locations  have  been  declared  Inade- 
quate. 

Adequate  staff  and  better  site  locations 
will  cause  the  program's  value  to  increase 
proportionately,  the  supervisors  feel. 

CAP  programs  are  encouraged  to  use  per- 
sonnel from  within  the  poverty  areas,  and 
male  workers  are  not  always  available. 

Miss  Josephine  Beckwlth,  director  of  Beth- 
lehem Center,  has  declared: 

"The  war  on  poverty  is  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  better  living  conditions,  better 
educational  opportunities,  employment  and 
all  of  the  human  needs  with  which  society 
should  be  concerned. 

"This  Includes."  she  said,  "the  opportunity 
for  the  disadvantaged  f>eople  of  any  com- 
munity to  organize  so  that  they  might  speaic 
for  themselves  to  the  conununlty,  Interpret- 
ing their  needs  as  they  see  them.  This  comes 
about   through   neighborhood    organization, 

"However,  in  a  neighborhood  where  there 
are  2,031  families  making  less  than  $3,000  t 
year,  one  neighborhood  director  cannot  be 
concerned  with  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
people  and  perform  all  the  anticipated  pro- 
grams necessary  to  lick  the  war  on  poverty," 
she  said. 

"I  would  say  the  establishment  of  a  rap- 
port, of  confidence  and  the  attempt  to  moti- 
vate people  to  help  themselves  has  been  the 
initial  attack  from  the  neighborhood  center 
worker. 

"There  should  be  a  reawakening  of  a  feel- 
ing of  self-worth  so  that  one  can  accept  the 
economic  opportunities  that  are  available," 
she  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Texas  congressional  delegation  wu 
honored  with  a  memorable  briefing  on 
the  Vietnam  situation  by  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
W.  Walt,  of  the  U.S.  Marines. 

Our  delegation  was  deeply  moved  by 
what  this  fine  and  devoted  American  had 
to  say.  As  you  know.  General  Walt  sened 
brilliantly  in  Vietnam  from  1965  until  re- 
cently as  commanding  general  of  the 
Third  JMarine  Amphibious  Force  in  the 
I  Corps  area,  consisting  of  the  five  north- 
ernmost provinces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Amidst  all  of  the  confusion  about  oor 
mission  in  Vietnam,  It  is  refreshing  to 
get  the  true  slsory  from  a  man  who  know 
what  he  is  talking  about — a  man  who 
speaks  from  battlefield  expeilence. 

We  have  all  heard  how,  in  this  In- 
credible technological  age,  wars  will  aa^ 
posedly  be  fought  b/  remote  control  wd 
by  the  push  of  a  button.  Well,  Vietaan 


has  taught  us  that  the  foot  soldier  Is  stm 
our  most  indispensable  force  for  national 
security.  And  this  war  has  also  emi^a- 
slzed  that  all  of  the  computers  and  tabu- 
lators in  the  world  cannot  replace  an 
inspiring  and  courageous  general. 

Lewis  Walt  Is  such  a  general.  He  en- 
joys the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
Marines  he  led  into  battle. 

Lewis  Walt  knows  the  enemy — but  he 
knows  the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  too. 
He  has  planned  and  successfully  executed 
slashing  attacks — but  he  has  also  helped 
to  plan  and  build  peaceful  economic,  and 
social  development  In  the  countryside. 
He  knows  the  Vietnamese  as  do  few 
Americans.  And  he  likes  and  admires 
them — and  believes  In  their  future. 

General  Walt's  associates  consider  him 
to  possess  and  ideal  combination  of  pmc- 
Ucal  combat  experience,  military  leader- 
ship and  managerial  skill,  together  with 
t  raxe  dedication,  sincerity,  and  warmth. 
These  traits  blend  into  a  rare  leadership 
ability— perhaps  best  demonstrated  In 
^netnam  where  he  led  and  organized  the 
•ctlTlties  of  all  agencies — United  States 
and  Vietnamese,  military  and  civilian — 
Into  productive  and  effective  programs. 

General  Westmoreland  has  said  of 
Lewis  Walt: 

He«  not  only  big  physically,  but  big 
aorsUy. 

■nils  sums  up  the  kind  of  man  the  gen- 
eral la. 

The  general  Is  an  excellent  speaker— a 
fact  many  Americans  around  the  country 
an  discovering  for  themselves.  He  has 
been  meeting  with  civic  and  educational 
pxwps  whenever  possible,  reporting  on 
Vietnam  and  placing  the  conflict  In  true 
venpMive. 

Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  hk  thoughts  as  expressed  before  the 
TExaa  delegation,  and  from  other  ap- 
pearances across  the  country. 

On  the  nature  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
the  general  said: 

jniM  Is  one  of  the  most  ocanpllcated.  com- 
PW,  frustrating,  mvUU-slded  efforts  weTs 
wer  been  engaged  in  .  .  .  We're  fighUng  It^- 
iad  I  mssn  our  government  and  the  govern- 
iMnt  tnd  people  of  Vietnam— in  ths  po- 
UBcsl  .  .  .  sociological  .  .  .  economic  .  .  . 
W*botoglcal  .  .  .  and  military  arenas— aU 
ttUw  same  time. 

General  Walt  believes  that  our  objec- 
UTes  to  the  I  Corps  area  to  be  both  de- 
Knictive  and  construcUve.  He  says: 

Wi  have  to  destroy  the  armed  enemy.  But 
■^w  to  positively  assist  the  Vletnameas 
PWjtte  to  rebuild  their  country  and  to  shap* 
"Xlr  own  destiny.  *^ 

w^  ,"°Pha«^zes  that  our  military  ef- 
„M  v^  Vietnam  are  a  "shield  behind 
»wch  reconstruction  may  start  and  have 
some  cl»nce  of  succeeding."  We  have  to 
"B«  the  people  "to  reconstitute  their 
»2Jttnment  and  their  social  institutions, 
"wnrtruct  their  schools,  their  homes 
u^I^  'r^"^  ^°^  making  a  Uving. 
Sjf^^jgOiistake-both  sides  are  after 

He  hM  little  patience  with  those  who 
2_2^  critical  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese  mjlltary.  He  says : 

ot'StS  '^°"  °'  manpower,  of  leadership. 
j™w«l  personnel.   Well,   why  shouldn't 

tSi  mH  7^.  '^P^'  ^'^  been  fighting 

eoBflaeM,  ,n  ♦!  ^"^"^  ^"^^  ^°*  *^«  ^""^* 
toTMs.  potential  of  their  armed 


And  he  says  that  in  the  I  Corps  area 
the  Vietnamese  forces  have  done  "a  mag- 
nificent Job." 

He  emphasizes  over  and  over  that  this 
Is  a  battle  to  win  not  territory — but  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

"In  this  war  a  soldier  has  to  b«  much 
more  than  a  man  with  a  rifle  or  a  man  whoe* 
only  object  is  to  klU.  He  has  to  be  part  dip- 
lomat, part  techruclan,  part  politician— and 
100  percent  human  being. 

Our  men  have  met  this  challenge.  They 
are  young  and  resourceful  fighting  men 
who  can  look  the  VC  In  the  eye  one  day 
and  show  a  villager  how  to  build  a  play- 
ground for  the  children,  the  next. 

The  general  says: 

I  have  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  by  ths 
understanding  of  these  young  Americans. 
They've  come  to  a  totally  foreign  environ- 
ment, met  a  people  beleagured  by  18  years  of 
war.  suspicious  of  foreigners,  as  far  removed 
from  the  American  experience  as  If  they'd 
come  from  another  planet,  yet  the  American 
serviceman  can  grasp  the  plight  of  these  Viet- 
namese, and  he  can  sympathize  with  them 
and  understand  them. 

Our  troops,  he  says,  are  the  ambassa- 
dors at  the  hamlet  level.  And  they  do  a 
really  superior  job. 

The  general  makes  clear  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  future  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. I  Corps,  he  says,  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  ix>or  part  of  South 
Vietnam  because  it  has  not  been  able  to 
produce  enough  food  for  the  people  there. 
But,  he  says,  this  is  not  because  the 
capability  Is  not  there.  I  Corps  now  has 
the  only  coal  mine  in  South  Vietnam — a 
mine  taken  from  the  Vletcong.  This  mine 
Is  now  under  government  control  and 
under  US.  protection.  It  is  producing 
several  hundred  million  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  Vietnamese  are  building  a  large 
thermal  electric  plant  in  the  area  to  serve 
all  five  of  the  northern  provinces  with 
electricity. 

At  present,  only  the  cities  have  elec- 
tric power.  But  once  electricity  is  in- 
stalled in  these  rural  areas,  the  farmers 
will  be  able  to  Install  water  pumps  in 
the  rivers  and  pump  water  Into  nearby 
rice  paddles.  This  means  they  will  have 
two  crops  each  year,  Instead  of  Just  one. 

The  Vietnamese  are  also  building  a 
fertilizer  plant  as  a  byproduct  of  the 
coal,  and  this  fertilizer  can  be  used  by 
all  of  the  rice  paddles  In  I  Corps  area. 
The  meaning  of  this,  says  the  general, 
is  that  rice  production  will  Increase  by 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  is  now 
presently  produced,  enabling  Vietnam  to 
better  feed  its  own  people. 

He  notes  other  fine  economic  poten- 
tials in  the  I  Corps  area:  abundant  sugar- 
cane— a  sugar  mill  is  being  started  with 
American  help;  excellent  fishing — a 
canning  factory  is  being  plarmed — and 
some  of  the  world's  loveliest  beaches  that 
could  made  the  area  "the  playground  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

These  objectives,  the  general  makes 
clear,  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night. But  he  does  think  that  we  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction.  In  his 
words : 
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is  going  to  throw  down  on  us  and  keep 
taking  the  terrible  losses  they  are  taking. 
Second,  how  many  troops  we  are  going 
to  put  In  the  country  to  stop  them. 

General  Walt  thinks  we  may  be  in 
Vietnam  for  as  long  as  12  to  15  years. 
He  does  not  think  the  fighting  will  rage 
that  long,  but  American  forces  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  security.  He  notes 
that  our  troops  have  been  sttitioned  in 
Korea  for  a  long  time.  And  he  adds  that 
South  Vietnam  has  as  much  potential  for 
economic  and  political  growth  as  Korea 
and  a  strong  South  Vietnam  wlU  give 
the  United  States  a  strong  and  valued 
ally  in  Southeast  Asia  to  block  Commu- 
nist forces  in  that  ptirt  of  the  world. 

To  Lewis  Walt,  there  is  no  confusion 
or  apprehension  about  America's  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

We  cannot  abandon  these  people  For 
as  the  General  said: 

If  we  withdrew  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  before  the  Viet  Conj  woiUd  be 
back  in.  and  they  would  b«  wning 

I  am  proud  of  a  country  that  Is  able  to 
produce  men  like  General  Walt,  And  I 
am  delighted  that  the  American  pe<H>Ie 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
listen  to  the  General  explain  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  General  Is  neither  a  hawk 

nor  a  dove.  He  is  only  a  peace-seeker 

dedicated  to  a  fair  and  prompt  settle- 
ment of  this  costly  and  bloody  war.  But 
he  is  also  committed  to  our  seeing  the 
job  through  imtil  a  settlement  can  be 
reached  with  the  Communists. 

And  here,  too,  he  reflects  oiu-  Nation's 
hope  that  ways  can  be  found  to  induce 
Hanoi  to  join  with  us  In  the  search  for 
peace.  But  untU  that  day  comes,  Lewis 
Walt  and  others  like  him,  will  shoulder 
the  burden  of  securing  a  decent  life  for  a 
people  and  a  country  that  have  known 
little  but  war  all  of  their  lives. 

He  told  us: 

The  most  dramatic  change  thAt  I  have 
observed  out  there  In  the  past  two  years  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  Two  yean  ago 
that  Vietnamese  people  in  I  C<irp«  w«r» 
fraught  with  fear.  Today,  they  are  gaining 
confidence  In  their  own  goveminent  and  In 
their  own  instltu«ons  and  they  see  a  mu<dt 
better  world  for  themselves  resulting  from 
our  presence  in  that  troubled  country. 


We  are  making  progress  .  .  .  and  I  am 
confident    of    the    outcome. 

Nor  does  the  general  predict  a  quick 
outcome  to  the  fighting.  Tlie  war.  he 
feels,  depends  on  two  factors:  First,  how 
many  troops  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 


Statement  ob  tint  Middle  East  Sitnatioo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Julg  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  been  subjected  to  sucli 
a  barrage  of  propaganda  by  the  Commu- 
nist nations  and  their  Arab  fellow  trav- 
elers at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
that  It  would  appear  that  Israel,  a  free 
world  nation  of  2»4  million  people, 
sought  to  take  over  the  vast  lands  of  the 
estimated  450  million  Moslems  of  the 
world. 

The  Intended  victim.  Israel,  success- 
fully resisted  a  Commimlst -Inspired  and 
Communist-armed  so-called  war  of  na- 
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tlonal  Uberation.  A  Soviet  plot  to  donil- 
nate  the  Middle  East  was  frustrated  by 
Israel  valor  and  military  skill.  Israel  Is 
ready  to  discuss  withdrawal  from  cease- 
fire lines  on  the  basis  of  a  permanent 
peace  setUement  and  adeqtiate,  reason- 
able, security  guarantees.         ,_...,     . 

Yet  we  hear  such  a  one-sided  blast 
from  the  Communists  and  Arabs  that  the 
whole  brutal  spectacle  of  the  Arabs  gang- 
ing up  on  Israel  before  June  5  has  be- 
come a  desert  mirage,  a  sort  of  "Instant" 
distortion  of  history. 

Israel  refused  to  aaibmit  to  aggression 
or  to  bow  before  the  threats  and  taunts  of 
Moscow.  The  Russians  are  using  the 
Israel  Issue,  emotionally  volatile  to  the 
Arabs,  as  a  device  to  penetrate  the  Mos- 
lem world.  The  Ccwnmunlsts  hope  to 
exploit  the  Israel  Issue  from  Morocco  to 

Indonesia.  .,      ,       *,       * 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  set 
the  record  straight.  History  Is  beginning 
to  rweat  Itself.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
embarked  oa  a  massive  program  of  re- 
supply  of  Jets  and  tanks  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  £%ypt  already  has  received  more 
than  half  of  the  number  of  Jets  destroyed 
by  Israel. 

The  Russians  have  Ignored  the  State 
Department's  pious  pleas  for  limitation 
of  arms  shipments  to  the  region.  It  is 
obvious  thM  the  Russians  have  no  moral 
concern  for  limitation  of  tensions.  They 
want  to  stir  up  and  exploit  further  Arab 
bellicosity  and  passions.  They  want  to 
use  the  Israel  issue  for  all  its  worth.  They 
have  discovered  a  gimmick  to  divert 
America  from  the  unfinished  task  in 
Vietnam. 

Failure  by  the  United  States  to  imple- 
ment commitments  to  Israel  has  been 
noted  by  NATO  allies.  The  West  Ger- 
mans observed  that  President  Johnson 
failed  to  test  the  Egyptian  blockade  of  the 
Strait  of  Tlran.  Today  the  German  press 
asks  about  the  vaUdity  of  our  guarantees 
on  Berlin.  The  wlshywashy  stand  of  the 
administration  in  the  Middle  East  has 
imdermlned  the  strength  of  our  commit- 
ments and  eroded  the  value  of  the  sacri- 
fices In  Vietnam  by  our  martyrs. 

The  Russian  fleet  enters  Egyptian 
ports  and  threatens  open  Intervention. 
We  make  no  answer.  The  Arabs  see 
strength  on  one  side,  timidity  on  the 

other. 

Let  us  be  consistent.  Communism  is 
communism,  whether  in  Southeast  Asia 
or  the  Middle  East.  Moscow  is  still  trying 
to  bury  us.  ,     _,       . . 

Russian  actions  speak  louder  than 
their  words.  President  Johnson  may  be 
enchanted  with  his  summit  talks  at 
Glassboro,  N  J.  But  none  of  the  alleged 
magic  of  personal  contact  has  been  re- 
vealed to  us  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  not  a  spirit 
of  Hollybush,  but  a  spirit  of  guided- 
mlsslle  cruisers  in  Port  Ssdd  and  Alex- 
andria. ....  , 

The  Russians  are  pushing  for  weak 
spots,  trying  to  penetrate  wherever  we 
show  weakness  or  confusion. 

The  time  has  come  for  ua  to  draw  a 

line  in  the  Middle  East.  If  not.  we  will 

permit  the  Russians  to  turn  defeat  Into 

victory. 

Let  the  State  Department  not  become 


so  mesmerized  by  hopes  to  restore  rela- 
tions with  Arab  nations  now  hostile  to 
us  that  we  appease  both  Arabs  and  Com- 
munists in  a  one-sided  and  disastrous 
bid  for  detente.  .  ^x.  *  ^v- 

We  are  beginning  to  forget  that  the 
confUct  in  the  Middle  East  started  when 
the  Arabs,  armed  and  encouraged  by 
Russia,  decided  to  gang  up  on  Israel, 
cut  off  her  access  to  the  seas,  mass  on 
her  borders,  and  destroy  that  pro-West- 
ern democracy.  Israel  was  termed  an 
"outpost  of  Imperialism"  because  of  her 
friendship  with  America  and  the  free 

world.  ,  _     . . 

The  world  saw  another  saga  of  David 
dealing  with  GoUath.  But  GoUath  is 
being  revived. 

I  caU  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  transcript  of  actual  statements 
by  Arab  leaders  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  last  month.  The  Russians  would 
rewrite  history  in  the  manner  of  "1984" 
to  distort  the  facts.  The  time  has  come 
to  refresh  our  insights  on  how  the  pres- 
ent situation  came  about. 

The  transcription  of  Arab  statements 
of  June  4  and  5  follows : 
Arab  Statements  Pkior  to  the  Egyptian 

Attack  on  Jitnb  5,  1967 
1  President  Nasser  at  Egypt.  1730  OMT. 
June  4:  "The  Iraqi  forces  bave  moved  and  eo 
did  the  heroic  Iraqi  Army  and  the  Iraqi 
people  The  whole  Arab  naUon  haa  mo-ed. 
We  had  to  prepexe  ourselvee  for  the 
decisive  battte  with  the  enemy  and  when  we 
felt  we  were  ready,  we  retrieved  our  nght. 
The  XJNEP  was  evacuated  and  we  returned  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  we  have  closed. 
The  X7NEF  Is  finished— It  has  left  our  country 
and  It  wUl  not  return  again  .  .  .  Today  we 
teU  them  (Israel)  we  are  facing  you  In  the 
battle  and  are  burning  with  deelre  for  It  to 
start  in  <w^er  to  get  revenge  foe  the  19S6 
"trcichcry  "  

2  President  Artf  of  Iraq.  1620  GMT,  June 
4-  "Brother*  and  guests.  God  has  imposed  ft 
Holy  War  on  us.  We  will  thus  be  parUclpat- 
ing  with  our  brother  strugglere  an  the  boc- 
ders  of  Palestine  In  the  Arabs"  great  l>attle 
in  our  sacred  land  where  our  flags  have  been 
raised  once  more." 

3  King  Huseeln  of  Jordan,  1600  GMT,  June 
4-  -Today  the  Arab  nation  Is  moving  as  one 
nation  to  fac«  Its  responsibilities.  We  are 
ready  to  fVght  to  the  end  foe  our  leglUm&te 
rights.  The  entire  Jordanian  people  have 
risen  to  the  level  c*  battle  " 


JXXNX    5,    1967— THB   AKABS   ATTACK    ISRAEL 

1  Amman  Radio,  Jordan.  0720  GMT.  June 
B-  "The  Arab  nation  has  united  Its  views  and 
ranks  to  repel  every  aggression  and  restore 
the  usurped  rights  and  terrltcar-  Masses  of 
our  Arab  nation:  Best  assured  and  be  Joyful 
about  the  Imminent  return  and  Uberation. 

2  Amman  Radio.  Jordan.  1015  GMT.  June 
6-  "Jordanian  Royal  Air  Force  planes  have 
begun  bombing  targets  In  the  enemy  terri- 
tory   The  bombing  Is  still  In  progress. 

3  Amman  Radio,  Jordan.  1035  GMT.  June 

5-  Proclamation  by  Joint  Command:  "The 
Jordanian,  Iraqi,  and  Syrian  air  forces  axe 
carrying  out  Joint  air  operations  and  bomb- 
ing target*!  Inside  our  occupied  territory. 
The  bombing  is  still  In  progress." 

4  Amman  Radio.  Jordan,  1040.  GMT,  June 

6-  '  Proclamation  of  Jordanian  mUltary 
spokesman:  "Our  valiant  forces  have  occu- 
pied Jabal  Mukabblr  in  Jerusalem.  The  enemy 
is  fleeing  before  our  advancing  forces  south 
of  Jerusalem.  A  great  Are  broke  out  in  five 
•ettlemento  (in  Israel)  as  a  result  of  bom- 
bardment by  o\ir  artillery."  

6    Damascus  Radio.  S:Tla.  0718  GMT,  June 
6:  "Arab  brothers:  The  battle  with  the  state 


of  gangs  has  begun.  To  arms,  O  Arabs.  To 
arms,  masses  of  ovir  people.  The  hour  ot  th« 
batUe  has  struok  and  the  march  toward 
Palestine  has  beg\in." 

e.  Damascus  Radio,  Syria,  0725  OMT,  Jum 
6:  "Oomrades  In  arms  In  Cairo,  Oasa,  Bhann 
El-Shelkh,  and  Slnal,  and  masses  of  our  peo- 
ple m  Jordan.  We  are  at  your  side  In  the 
glorious  march  tiowards  Tel  Aviv.  Damascus, 
the  people,  the  Socialist  Arab  Bath  Party, 
are  responding.  Strike  and  we  are  on  youi 
Bide  on  the  firing  line." 

7.  Damasciis  Radio,  Syria,  0745  OMT, 
June  6:  "Brothers:  Today  Is  your  day, 
the  day  of  freedom  and  the  day  of  the  re- 
turn. Millions  of  Arabs  are  backing  you. 
Strike!  Millions  of  free  people  In  the  worUl 
support  you.  Strike  I  The  tollers  and  honest 
people  bless  your  step.  Strike!  They  blesa  you 
as  you  radiate  Are  and  light.  Strike.  Strike. 
Strike !" 

8.  Damascus  Radio,  Syria,  0815  OMT, 
June  5:  "Our  Arab  land,  flame  up  and  bum 
the  Invaders.  Destroy  them  all.  To  arms, 
O  Arabs!  To  the  heart  of  occupied  PalesUne! 
Rendezvous  In  Tel  Aviv,  O  Arabs!  Crush  the 
aggressor  Invaders,  the  Zionists,  and  crush 
the  United  States!" 

g  Damascus  Radio,  Syria,  0900  GMT. 
June  6:  Statement  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  Army:  "The  zero-hour  has  be- 
gun. Our  planes  are  now  shelling  the  enemyi 
cities,  positions,  and  installations.  O  masses 
of  our  Arab  people:  Arab  Syria  has  entered 
the  battle.  Syria  Is  now  engaging  the  enemy 
and  destroying  Its  positions.  The  Arab  res- 
olution wlU  not  retreat  before  fully  de- 
stroying the  Israeli  existence  in  our  Ai»i 
homeland." 

10.  President  Al-Atasl  of  Syria,  1220  OMT, 
June  6 :  "Our  present  battle  will  be  one  d 
final  liberation  of  the  usurped  territory  from 
imperialism  and  Zionism.  No  Intematlonsl 
force  can  oppose  the  will  of  the  struggling 
Arab  people." 

11  Damascus  Radio,  Syria,  1030  GMT, 
June  5 :  "At  1300  today  a  telephone  contsn 
took  place  between  President  Jamal  Abd 
an-Naslr  and  Chief  of  State  Dr.  Nur  sd-Diii 
al-Atasl  President  Abd  an-Naslr  emphasted 
that  the  Arab  people  In  Egypt  and  thdi 
valiant  army  are  determined  to  foUow  tt» 
battle  to  the  end.  Chief  of  State  Dr.  Rw 
ad-Din  al-Atasl  emphasized  that  the  Aim 
people  in  Syrta  and  their  valiant  army  sm 
determined  to  continue  the  battle  untU 
victory." 

13     Damascus    Radio,    Syria,    1322   GMT, 

June   6:    "Iraqi    President   Abd   ar-Eahmu 

Arlf  has  contacted  Chief  of  State  Dr.  Nur  sd- 

Din  al-Atasl  by  telephone.  During  tiie  em- 

versatlon  the  two  leaders  '^™^^«'' ^ 

countries'  determination  to  fight  th*  b«u« 

of  the  Arab  nation  until  victory  is  «lil«rt_ 

13.    Damascus    Radio,    Syria,    0456  OMT. 

June    6:    "A   direct   telephone    converMtt* 

took  place  last  night  bet''««°  ^J^"  ""  ^a 

dent  Houarl  Boumedlene  and  Chief  of  8tt« 

Dr.  Nur  ad-Dln  al-Atasl.  The  Algerto  Pr^ 

dent  affirmed  support  of  the  Alg^^^f.*^ 

people,  army,  and  revolution  for  the  SpW 

revolution  In  the  fateful  battle  of  the  A.^ 

nation,    the    battle    for    the    liberation  « 

Palestine."  ,,„ 

14.     Jidda     Radio,     Saudi     Arabia,    J* 

GMT,    June    6:    King    Felsal:     "P«^ 

Arabian  Kingdom  considers  ]^jfJJ^ 

m  the  heart  of  the  Arab  world  a  wm  ap^ 

all    the    Arab    world.    Therefore,   t^e  a»^ 

Arabian  Kingdom  is   In   a  perman^  » 

of  war  against  the  existence  f  ^^ 

such  existence  ceases.  Our  '°r<=«*.  f"?^ 

into  fraternal  Jordan,  «>«  »»°X  Jh.  oS« 

they  are  now  waging  together  ^th  tMO»- 

Arab  forces  in  the  fateful  battle,  •»• 

employment  of   all   our  '*s°"^'^„  tL* 

battle  are  but  a  confirmation  of  o^^ 

tlon  of  war  against  the  Zionist  gang"- 
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Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  threat 
of  war  against  South  Africa  as  a  tool 
to  appease  the  many  "fronts"  being 
called  nations  In  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization has  again  raised  its  ugly 
bead. 

The  American  people  will  not  permit 
the  first  American  boy  to  liecome  In- 
Tolved  tn  another  United  Nations  face- 
saving  aggressive  war.  We  want  no  com- 
pulsory draft  or  U.S.  military  personnel 
to  serve  In  any  United  Nations  expe- 
ditionary force. 

No  hearing  has  been  permitted  on  H.R. 
5479  which  seeks  merely  to  amend  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945 
to  restore  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people;  that  Is,  Con- 
gress, the  approval  or  rejection  of  send- 
ing American  troops  Into  battle — be  it 
called  police  action  or  war. 

Completely  Ignoring  the  will  of  the 
people  Inaction  toward  these  hearings 
can  but  be  Implied  announcement,  that 
the  State  Department  approves  of  the 
unelected  U.N.  world  dictatorship  by 
denying  to  the  U.S.  Congress  any  voice 
in  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  use  of 
American  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  introduced 
Hit.  11465  calling  for  complete  repeal  of 
the  XJU.  Participation  Act  of  1945  as 
amended,  in  all  aspects.  Why  talk  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  yet  deprive 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
mothers  and  dads  from  performing  their 
obligation  under  the  Constitution  by 
having  any  voice  In  the  determination 
of  who  and  where  our  troops  are  com- 
mitted and  what  we  are  fighting  for  or 
tgainst? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  Chicago 
Tribune  release  of  July  21  following  my 
ranarks: 

Now  Thetre  Afteb  South  Africa  Again 
Stalled  In  its  efforts  to  get  back  at  Israel, 
tt»  Afro-Asian  cUque  in  the  United  Nations 
M*  reverted   to  its   cmsade   aealnst  South 


The  implication  is  that  the  longer  the  U.N. 
delays,  the  harder  it  wlU  be  to  bring  South 
Africa  to  Its  knees.  Two  years  ago  the  Car- 
negie ESidowment  for  International  Peace 
belled  its  name  by  publishing  what  amounted 
to  a  batUe  plan  for  V2f.  collecUve  measures 
against  South  Africa,  It  contemplated  a  30- 
day  blitzkrieg  with  93.000  ground  troops  and, 
as  an  alternative,  a  six-month  naval  and  air 
blockade.  The  first  would  cost  94  million 
dollars,  according  to  the  study;  the  second 
166  million. 

Presumably  the  cost  in  men  and  money 
would  be  considerably  higher  now,  but  the 
Somalian  report  says  nothing  about  who 
would  provide  this  force.  The  hope,  obvi- 
ously, is  that  If  the  U.N.  votes  to  undertake 
this  absurd  task,  the  United  States  wlU  be 
maneuvered  into  supporUng  it.  After  all,  we 
supported  the  resolution  calling  for  a  UJ». 
take-over  in  South-West  Africa,  and  how 
else  could  it  be  carried  out? 

This  question  should  have  been  asked  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  squabble  in  the  first 
place.  Having  failed  to  do  so.  we  had  better 
make  It  abundantly  clear  now  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  get  mixed  up  In  a  war  against 
South  Africa  and  that  the  Afro-Asians  are 
on  a  dead-end  road  IX  they  are  counting  on 
It.  The  gesture  Is  as  futile  as  nearly  every- 
thing else  that  the  UJJ.  has  undertaken. 
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we  could  know  just  how  much  we  would 
have  to  give  our  neighbor  north  of  the 
border,  no  cost-benefit  figures  are  real- 
istic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  a 
huge  Federal  deficit  and  an  ever-mount- 
ing cost  of  the  tragic  wair  tn  Vietnam.  We 
cannot  in  justice  deny  our  men  over  there 
anything  which  is  needed  for  their  sur- 
vival, so  we  must  pare  to  the  bone  all 
unnecessary  spending  at  home.  My  ef- 
forts to  defeat  this  project  are  predi- 
cated upon  the  need  to  save  the  taaiey- 
ers'  money  by  refusing  to  fund  a  pro- 
posal where  they  would  not  get  adequate 
returns  for  the  amount  expended. 


President  of  Tennessee  Municipal  Lea^e 
Pushes  Fi«:ht  for  Balanced  Program  of 
Government  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Dickey-Lincoln  School  Federal  Power 
Project  in  Maine 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  G.  ROBERT  WATKINS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Tlie  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  {HR.  11641)  making 
appropriations  for  certain  civil  fimctlona 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Oommlsslon,  the  Atlantlc-Paclflc  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  Commission,  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968,  and  for  other  purposes 


reverted  to  its  cmsade  against  South 
«rt«.  The  special  UJI.  committee  on  "apart- 
MM  has  chosen  this  moment— as  if  the 
uj».  didn't  have  enough  trouble  already— 
WMue  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  a  UJf 
wpedlUonary  force  would  be  up  against  if 
«  were  to  attack  South  Africa. 

T^  communist-Arab  coalition  would  no 
»^S^V.*!^''°'"®  *  face-saving  diversion  of 
^K^^  ^^^  ''°^-  *°**  ^  South  African 
^bWeU  made  to  order  for  their  purposes, 
""report  was  prepared  by  Abdulrahlm 
'Kto  of  Somalia,  which  Is  particularly  sym- 
S^  tS»r<^  ."v?"  left-wing  Arabs,  La  it 
^  that  South  Africa  has  doubled  its  mlll- 
«T.trength  Since   1961,   when   the   Afro- 

Sa^I^  '^'^'  campaign  to  punish 
^ai  Africa  for  its  domesOc  racial  pollcle* 
South-wi^AV"   ^""^    Africans   out    of 

"■-P*  01  Nations  mandate 

'^m^.'^J^  """  ^""^  Africa  has  also 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite  the  fact  that  in  1965  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  project  was  rejected  In  the 
House  by  a  record  vote.  It  also  came  In 
for  heavy  criticism  In  1966,  another  at- 
tempt has  t)een  made  to  fund  It  In  the 
Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Appropriation  Act  for  1968. 

I  cannot.  In  good  conscience,  support  a 
proposal  which  I  do  not  consider  eco- 
nomically feasible.  A  statement  made  by 
the  Electric  Coordinating  Council  of  New 
England  last  month  that  the  project 
would  mean  both  higher  rates  and  higher 
taxes,  plus  the  fact  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  staff  report  had 
"no  recommendation"  would  se4m  to  sub- 
stantiate the  contention  of  "economi- 
caUy  unsound,"  and  thus  vindicate  our 
position. 

According  to  one  of  my  worthy  col- 
leagues, who  has  made  a  painstaking 
and  careful  study  of  the  project  it  also 
would  require  a  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  compensate  them  for 
flooded  lands.  Canada  undoubtedly  would 
demand  some  of  the  benefits,  and  until 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  Robert  A  McNees,  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Municipal  League  and  a  dty 
councilman  of  Oak  Ridge,  emphasizes  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  balanced  program  of 
services  at  all  levels  of  government  In  the 
July  issue  of  Termessee  Town  and  City 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  ^ple  In  this  most 
important  matter^  Include  Mr.  McNees* 
review  In  the  A«5endlx  of  the  Record  as 
follows : 

League  PRZsffiE.VT  RE\-n:ws  1966-67 

(By  Robert  A.  McNeee.  president,  Tennessee 

Municipal  League) 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  at  the 
Tennessee  Municipal  League  and  Tenneesee 
County  Services  Association  has  become 
weU  recognized  and  respected  throughout 
the  state  as  the  Joint  legislative  agency  of  the 
two  local  government  associations  We  did 
not  have  a  perfect  score  card  In  the  recent 
Legislative  session,  but  our  program  fared 
reasonably  well.  Adding  this  year's  accom- 
plishments to  those  of  past  sessions  produces 
a  really  remarkable  and  Impressive  record. 

Tennessee's  cities  and  counties  have 
adopted  the  position  that  there  must  be  a 
balanced  program  of  services  at  aU  levels  of 
government  In  aU  areas  of  our  state  We 
have  urged  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  demands  upon  the 
pubUc  dollar,  and  that  each  Interest  should 
be  tre.ited  falriy.  In  this  endeavor  we  have 
had  the  cooperation  of  our  friends  in  county 
government  and  generallv.  of  the  state 
government. 

There  Is  one  disturbing  situation  bearing 
on  this  general  philosophy  of  balanced  gov- 
ernmental services  which  I  feel  constrained 
to  mention.  I  refer  to  the  continuing  effort 
by  organized  education  Interests  to  deprive 
municipal  governments  of  their  lawful  share 
of  local  county-wide  sales  taxes. 

roRMULA    CONSIDERED    FAHL    TO    ALL 

In  virtually  every  countv  where  the  local 
sales  tax  has  come  to  a  vote,  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign has  been  mounted  by  school  officials 
and  others  to  persuade  the  municipalities  to 
surrender  some  or  all  of  their  revenue. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  this  is 
not  the  work  of  the  Tennessee  County  Serv- 
ices Association.  Our  League  and  the  County 
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Berrlce*  Aawdatton  agreed— when  we  JolnUy 
apooaored  the  en*bllii«  legUOattoiv-that  the 
dlittlbiitton  formuto  in  the  Uw  ta  equitable 
In  the  absence  of  unusual  local  drcum- 
■tancea. 

Thla  formula  recognizee  that  counUea  have 
primary  reeponslbUty  for  pubUc  education. 
and  It  allocates  all  the  first  half  of  collec- 
tions to  the  county  for  school  purposes.  The 
second  one-half,  under  the  formula.  Is  di- 
vided according  to  whether  the  sales  were 
made  Inalde  a  m\inlclpallty  or  outside.  This 
t>art  of  the  formula  recognizes  that  there  are 
many  other  demancta  upon  local  government 
In  adltlon  to  pubUc  schools,  and  that  local 
governments  wUl  furmel  all  new  revenues 
into  o«ie  service  only  at  the  expense  of  ne- 
glecting others. 

The  local  sales  tax  la  the  only  sizable  new 
revenue  source  available  to  munlcapllltles  for 
many  years — ^perhaps  in  our  lifetime.  How- 
ever, pubUc  schools  have  been  r«:elvlng  In- 
creasingly large  amoiints  of  outside  assist- 
ance from  the  state  and  federal  governments. 
This  Is  sure  to  continue. 

■nie  League  in  no  case  proposes  to  try  to 
teU  a  municipality  what  It  should  do  with 
its  revenues.  This  Is  a  matter  for  local  deci- 
sion. We  are  concerned  that  all  mxmlclpal 
officials  understand  their  rights  under  the 
law. 

In  most  Instances  over  the  nation — In 
about  »0  per  cent  of  the  some  8.000  locally- 
levied  sales  taxes — this  is  a  municipal  rev- 
enue source.  The  cities  levy  and  keep  all 
of  the  proceeds  for  munclpal  purposes.  We 
feel  that  the  Tennessee  formula  Is  certainly 
equitable — even  generous  to  other  govern- 
mental Interests.  .  .  . 

WON  SOKE.  I<09r  SOMK 

The  1987  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
wa«  unlike  any  other  General  Assembly  we 
have  seen  In  37  years  our  Ueague  has  been 
In  extetence. 

We  must  admit  aome  failures  In  the  Gen- 
ial Asembly.  Some  of  our  Intergovernmen- 
tal Ooounlttee'B  program— the  Local  Govem- 
jn«nt  Platform— was  enacted.  Other  bills  are 
»tUI  in  oommlttee,  to  be  oonaldered  again 
next  year.  None  of  our  bills  was  klUed  out- 
right. HowBvw.  cuts  In  the  Governor's  state 
budget  mainly  reduced  state  funds  for  cities 
and  eo^mtles. 

On  tlie  success  side  of  the  ledger,  here  are 
some  at  the  bUls  supported  by  our  League 
irhleh  were  enacted: 

xmilty  franchise  tax  toOl.  aimed  at  pre- 
venting $15  mllUona  of  annual  local  tosses  as 
a  wmilt  of  court-ordered  equalization  of 
property  aasessments. 

Statewide  ref«>pralsal  bills,  and  bills  aimed 
at  Btrangthenlng  the  oflloe  c<  the  tax  assesaor 
and  helping  local  governments  meet  some  of 
the  tax  loss  from  utUlty  property. 

Sewage  treatment  grants  bUl.  authorizing 
the  state  to  participate  In  the  federal  Clean 
Water  program  with  26  per  cent  grants  for 
local  projects— thereby  reducing  the  locaJ 
share  from  the  present  70  p«  cent  to  25 
per  cent.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  money 
for  this  purpose  was  appropriated! 

Interlocal  contracts  WU.  authorizing  cities 
and  coimtiea  to  contract  with  each  other, 
and  with  governments  in  other  states,  for 
activities  they  already  are  authorized  to  do 
separately. 

Ambulance  service  bill,  authorizing  dUes 
and  counties  to  operate  ambulance  services, 
or  to  contract  wlUi  private  operators,  and  to 
regulate  ambvUance  service. 

Also— although  TML  had  no  policy  posi- 
tion on  the  matter— many  municipal  officials 
were  Interested  In  the  new  laws  permitting 
election*- on  legaUzed  sale  of  mixed  drinks 
in  metropoUtan  areas  and  municipal  option 
(rather  than  covmty-wlde  option)  on  opera- 
tion of  petaU  liquor  stores. 
Two  pieces  of  bad  legislation  failed  to  pass. 


One  was  the  rural  electric  cooperatives'  bill 
to  permit  co-ope  to  continue  serving  cus- 
tomers who  wwe  annexAl  by  a  munldpaUty. 
The  other  was  the  bill  to  permit  local  schooi 
boards  to  caU  a  ref  erend\mi  on  school  budgets 
If  the  city  or  county  did  not  approve  them 
as  submitted. 

SERIOUS   THREAT,    MAJOR   VICTORT 

The  rural  co-ope'  bill  represented  the  most 
■erious  threat  to  municipal  annexation  and 
eervlce   rtghte  since   enactment  of  our  na- 
tionally-acclaimed annexation  law  in  1955. 
If  this  dangerous  precedent  had  been  eatab- 
lished— that  of  denying  a  munlclpaUty  the 
right  to  grant  a  franchise  or  to  acquire  at 
fair  prices  the  property  of  electric  co-oi)b  In 
annexed   areas— then   the   way   would   have 
been  cleared  for  depriving  munldpaUties  of 
any    and    aU   utlUty   franchise    and   service 
rights.  Annexation  would  become  financially 
Impossible  and  politically  unaccepable. 
mazspoNatBrLrrT,  not  endependbnce 
The   school   budget  referendum   biU   was 
opposed  by  our  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee—as  it  has  been  In  the  past  two  sessions. 
The  entire  principle  of  throwing  every  budget 
Issue  up  to  referendum  approval— which  Is 
what  the  biU  lnvlted-4s  unsound  govern- 
mentally.  EspeciaUy  damaging  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill   allowing  a  school   board 
to  call  a  referendum  on  an  Increased  school 
budget,  overriding  the  budget  approved  by 
the  county  or  city  governing  body— without 
Including  a  vote  on  the  necessary  property 
tax  increase  to  provide  the  additional  money. 
This  Is  not  fiscal  Independence,  as  some 
proponents  of  the  bUl  have  argued.  Instead, 
It   Is   fiscal    Irresponsibility.   It   amounts   to 
passing  the  buck  frcwa  the  school  board  to 
the  local  governing  body  to  reduce  budgets 
for  other  functions  or  to  levy  a  tax  tncrease. 
Only  one  bad  bill  was  enacted — the  tort 
llabiUty  bill  requiring  local  governments  to 
provide  counsel  for  firemen  and  policemen 
and  pay  any  damages  awarded  to  a  maximum 
of  $50,000  for  any  person  w  $100,000  for  any 
accident,  except  for  wUlf\ill  wrongdoing  or 
pxinitlve  damages. 


remembering  at  all  times  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  with  safety. 

For  urgent  reasons  of  safety  I  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion give  serloaiB  thought  to  the  diver- 
sion of  all  general  aviation  flights  to 
secondary  atrflelds. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  I 
would  support  a  ban  on  all  private  air- 
craft at  Kennedy,  La  Quardla.  and  New- 
ark Airports  and  a  diversion  of  these  air- 
craft to  such  secondary  airfields  as  Mac- 
Arthur  Field  In  Suffolk  County,  West- 
Chester  Covinty  Airport,  and  Teterboro 
Airport  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  others. 
The  great  increase  in  air  traffic  at  the 
major  airports  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  has  made  the  Joint  use  of 
these"  airports  by  both  commercial  and 
private   craft   an   extremely   hazardous 
business.  About  75  percent  of  all  air  acci- 
dents Involve  general  aviation  aircraft, 
and  I  fear  a  repetition  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina tragedy  at  Kermedy  or  La  Guardia 
because  of  the  large  number  of  private 
craft  using  these  facilities. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  that  air- 
craft noise  abatement  procedures  have 
affected  safety  of  aircraft.  While  safety 
must  be  the  primary  goal,  I  believe  we 
can  also  establish  noise  abatement  pro- 
cedures without  compromising  on  safety. 
The  Secretary  of  Tamsportation  should 
use  all  his  administrative  existing  au- 
thority to  accomplish  both  these  ends. 


Air  Safety  and  NoUe  Abatement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  congres- 
sional hearings  are  now  being  held  on 
the  problem  of  air  safety.  The  recent 
tragedy  at  Hendersonvllle,  N.C.,  which 
Involved  a  collision  between  a  small  pri- 
vate plane— a  twin-engine  Cessna — and 
a  Peidmont  Airlines  jetliner— a  Boeing 
727— dramatized  the  need  for  this  con- 
gressional inquiry. 

Since  1956  there  have  been  199  air 
accidents  resulting  in  669  deaths.  Of 
these  accidents.  160  Involved  general- 
private  and  executive— aviation  planes. 
Of  all  air  accidents,  75  percent  involve 
private  craft  and  the  most  recent 
tragedy  took  the  Uves  of  81  persons. 
Including  the  Secretary-designate  of  the 
Navy  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  addressed 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  aircraft  noise  abatement.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  today  that  I  see  no  in- 
consistency in  pursuing  air  safety  and 
noise  abatement  with  equal  energy- 


Retahs  of  Legislatrre  Qaestionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  freshman  Member  otf  this  body  I 
feel  that  in  order  for  me  to  truly  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma  who  elected  me  that  I  should 
have  the  benefit  of  their  viewpoint  oo 
many  of  the  serious  issues  which  we  have, 
and  are  to  face.  In  the  90th  Congreo. 
In  keei>ing  with  this,  I  forwarded  to  my 
district  approximately  190.000  question- 
naires listing  questions  which  I  thought 
would  better  enable  me  to  represent  Umk 
who  elected  me  last  November.  To  date 
my  office  has  received  over  18,000  repUo 
which  have  been  computed  by  my  *«• 
As  well,  the  State  Legislature  of  »»■ 
homa  has  recently  seen  fit  to  redUWrt 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  because  « 
this  I  also  sent  a  separate  questiMJM« 
to  four  new  counties  in  the  newly  creatw 
Fourth  Congressional  District  in  wder » 
allow  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma,  M(^ 
Cleveland,  and  Pottawatomie  CountM" 
express  their  viewpoint.  The  results  CrOB 
these  counties  has  been  most  srM^fm. 
Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there  is  objecO* 
I  include  both  of  these  QuestlonMW 
verbatim  in  the  Record,  along  witn  v 
results  computed  by  my  staff : 

DiAR  Fbimd:  Since  the  State  I^*"^*^ 
has  seen  fit  to  Include  your  <»"''*^ ,  "i 
the  new  4tli  District  In  which  I  wm  "" 
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re-election  In  1968,  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
being  too  presumptuous  In  asking  your 
oi^idon  on  many  of  the  serious  Issues  m  the 
90th  Congress. 

In  keeping   with    the   concept   that   Gov- 
Kiunent  should   be  responsive  to  the  the 


will  of  the  people,  I  am  aaklng  you  as  an 
American  clUzen  to  advise  me  on  these 
problem.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  facing  our  nation;  but  I  would 
appreciate  your  answering  the  questions  be- 
low, and  making  any  oommenta  you  might 
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have  on  the  back  or  thU  sheet.  It  \»  not  nec- 
essary for  you  to  sign  your  name;  but  if  you 
do.  you  can  be  assured  that  It  wlU  be  kept 
confidential.  *^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jambs  V.  Smtth. 


Yes 


No 


N«  opmioii 


Number 


I.SkMldthe  United  State*— 

(«)  Escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam?.. 

(b)  Evacuate  our  forces  In  VietnamT 

(c)  Continue  a  limited  war  In  Vietnamf' 


I  Dnder  prevailing  conditions,  »hould  the  Unite*  StatWencou'rageVradewith  thiVlineri  riim,;;.,."!..'; 


Income  ta,  ^V^,;;/""  •"";'--'""•'"'"  "  rwuce  less  essential  Federal  spending  in  ir" ""rl'-S'ti "a  Ftd."rVl 
4.  Should  8  tax  credit  be  allowed  parents  suppoHlne  students  in "raileje? " 

sS";jlM%'hTvo{inTa'^e"telfJ5*.o'*7,r'"''  ^  '^'""'^  "^'''''"'  »<>ciirs.^rity-«  veterans-p.n*n.r:::::::::::::; 


7  Do  you  favor  the  bussing  of  students  between  schools  Vn'irdMtobVing'ab^utraciarbalancey' 
I  Do  you  lavor  the  present  minimum  wage  laws?,  -"•"  ■ov.iai  uamiiei. 


!.  Do  yoo  favor  Federal  gun  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  weaponsin'  inYerstatV  commerce? 

11  D.  you  leel  the  present  Secretary  of  AgrKultures  polices  and  programs  are  .n5.T?J<rt  interest  of  the  farmer?; 
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DxAB  Friend:  You  and  I  are  faced  with 
many  serious  Issues  In  the  90th  Congress. 
In  keeping  with  the  concept  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  responsive  to  the  will  of 
tiM  people.  I  am  asking  you  as  an  American 


citizen  to  advise  me  on  these  problem*. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  Important  Issues 
facing  our  nation;  but  I  would  appreciate 
your  answering  the  questions  below,  and 
making  any  comments  you  might  have  on 
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the  back  of  this  sheet.  It  ta  not  necessary  for 
you  to  sign  your  name;  but  if  you  do  you 
can  be  assured  that  It  wUl  be  kept 
confidential.  ^ 

Sincerely'  yours. 

Jambs  V.  Smith. 


Yes 


No 


I  Skwld  the  United  States— 

(•)  Escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

(6)  Evacuate  our  forces  m  Vietnam? 
(c)  Continue  »  limited  war  in  Vietnam? 


I  SkoeW  •  '"//e^l'be'ltewed  parents  supporting  students  in  collej 

social  security  or  veterans  pensions? 

ing  about  racial  balance?. 


Number 


,  .  -     ,        _     ,— ...I  wage  laws? 

11  o!lSI  L7!h/nf.«„*^"J?"?  '•li'M'H  the  sale  of  weaponrin  interstate  commerce? 

11  01  yg.  feel  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  policies  and  programs  are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  farmer? 
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:  Tetal,  14,000. 
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Eshkol  Praises  Johnson 


EJTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

W  TH»  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

hH^'  ?J?^^R-  I^lr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Md  nothing  but  the  highest  praise  for 

^n/5.^.^  "^^^^  President  Johnson 
handled  the  Middle  East  situation. 

\^^^^  ^"'^^^  i"  t^e  Jewish  Press  re- 
««  the  text  of  an  Interview  given  by 
"me  Minister  Levi  Eshkol.  In  the  in- 
www.  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
™«tlfifactlon  with  the  position  of  our 
™ent  and  the  Nation  in  the  recent 

,J»wmiend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
2«^  the  following  article  which  ap- 
2»«d  In  the  July  21.  1967.  edition  of 
we  *wlah  Press : 

**»!.  Praises  Johnson   Highly 
tha^^S^LT^^**  Jewish  Press  has  received 
htaTinBut       ^    ■"    interview    given    by 
™"  Wnliter   Levi   Kshkol    last    week    In 


which  he  dealt  with  various  problems  con- 
cerning Israel.  Two  vital  areas  were  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  United  States  news- 
papers but  shed  light  on  the  feelings  of  the 
Israeli  government  leaders  concerning  the 
world  situation. 

Despite  certain  dissatisfactions  in  certain 
American  Jewish  circles  with  the  conduct  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  during  the  re- 
cent crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  Eshkol  made 
it  clear  that  he  warmly  thanked  the  United 
States  for  its  actions. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "Are  you  satis- 
fied with  the  stand  of  the  United  States- 
Premier  Eshkol  answered: 

"I  think,  that  the  Americans  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  are  deserving  of  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks." 

In  addition,  Eshkol  made  an  unusually 
frank  and  bitter  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
when  said: 

"I  can  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  no  other  way  than  wicked  .  I 
cannot  even  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
Russians  did  not  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  the  EgypUan  miliuiry  buUdup 
in  the  Sinai  desert,  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
of  Tiran  and  the  flights  of  planes  over  our 
borders  and  I  cannot  for  a  second  imagine 
that  they  did  not  realize  the  truth  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  help  but  consider  their  con- 
duct and  acts  as  wicked  acts  against  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  people  throughout  the  world  " 


The  Rati  Come  Every  Night 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  20 
this  body  considered  the  question  of  pro- 
posed rat  control  legislation.  This  legis- 
lation was  in  effect  rejected  by  the 
House  with  the  defeat  of  a  resolution 
to  open  general  debate  on  the  bill.  At 
that  time  a  number  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  seemed  to  find  a  certain 
degree  of  levity  in  the  situation,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  been  more  appropriate  the 
day  before  when  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  antiriot  legislation.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  the  only  levity  which  arises 
from  this  situation  Is  the  ironic  humor 
which  I  feel  as  I  view  a  representative 
body  that  can  one  day,  aroused  to  a 
fever  pitch,  pass  legislation  which  com- 
pletely fails  to  deal  with  the  principal 
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causes  of  our  urban  crisis,  and  then  the 
next  day  refuse  to  even  consider  legis- 
lation which  would  attack  a  problem 
that  contributes  si&niflcantly  to  the  con- 
ditions of  this  unrest. 

Certain  of  my  colleagues  also  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  major  factor  In  the  prob- 
lem of  rat  control  Is  the  imwllllngness  of 
the  Individuals  most  directly  concerned 
In  thte  situation  to  Initiate  action  which 
would  fully  utilize  ttie  resources  at  hand 
to  remedy  the  problem.  Today  I  wish  to 
Introduce  into  the  Record  a  recent  article 
by  the  highly  respected  journalist  Jimmy 
Breslln.  In  this  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25,  Mr. 
Breslln  describes  a  case  of  very  highly 
motivated,  imaginative  individual  action, 
which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  fails  to 
solve  the  individual's  problem,  save  for 
the  moment. 

I  feel  that  this  article  presents  the 
problem  In  a  light  which  was  overlooked 
by  many  in  the  debate  of  July  20.  It  illus- 
trates the  seriousness  of  a  situation 
which  plagues  many  Americans  daily. 
Though  the  article  descrilies  only  one 
household  in  New  York  City,  I  would  cer- 
tainly deem  It  unfortunate  should  my 
colleagues  feel  that  these  problems  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  one  household, 
or  to  one  neighborhood,  or  even  to  one 
city.  Tlie  article  follows: 
Haxlkm's  Endless  Battle — The  Rats  Come 
EVEBT  Night 
(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 

Nrw  York. — At  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the 
rats  oome  up  from  the  spaces  aroxind  the 
sewer  pipes  under  the  boUer  room  where 
they  have  slept  all  day.  They  cling  to  the 
big  rusted  pipe  and  come  up  Into  the  boiler 
room  and  then  they  start  up  the  pipes  which 
are  Inside  the  walls  of  the  flve-story  tene- 
ment. The  rats  owne  for  food  and  water  in 
the  apartments  where  the  people  Uve. 

As  the  rata  crawled  through  the  building, 
many  of  the  people  who  live  at  220  East  111th 
Bt.  In  the  part  of  New  York  called  East  Har- 
lem were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Many  of  them 
talked  about  the  trouble  of  the  night  be- 
fore, when  a  man  with  a  knife  was  klUed 
by  a  oop  up  at  the  corner. 

The  neighborhood  made  the  first  motions 
towards  a  riot,  then  stopped  when  Mayor 
Lindsay  arrived  and  plunged  into  the  crowd. 
Now,  two  games  of  dice  were  played  by  men 
standing  In  seml-clrcles  around  the  bottom 
of  the  stoop.  Pour  men  sat  on  milk  boxes 
an>und  a  card  table  playing  dominoes.  Pedro 
Perdomo,  In  a  yeUow  polo  shirt  and  floppy 
field  worker's  hat,  sat  on  a  car  fender  and 
poxmd»d  a  bongo  drum  held  between  his 
knees. 

"Yare,  yare,"  he  sang  out. 

"Caro,"  four  people  yelled  back. 

TAKES    OFT    SHOE 

Upstairs,  In  apartment  three  on  the  third 
floor,  Cathy  Marrero  shrieked.  Her  husband 
Ebro  broke  in  a  smile.  They  had  just  chased 
two  rats  from  under  the  kitchen  sink  and 
the  rata  bad  run  into  the  bathroom  and 
Ebro  had  slammed  the  door  on  them.  Now, 
Ebro  said.  Now  I  have  them.  The  rats  al- 
ways stay  in  the  bathroom,  licking  water 
from  the  tub.  They  never  crawl  out  of  the 
room.  Ebro  bent  down  and  took  off  bis  left 
shoe. 

"Ha,"  be  said. 

"Here,"  his  wife  said.  She  handed  him  a 
flatlron.  Ebro  thooit  his  head  no.  He  held 
the  shoe  up  In  bis  right  hand  and  opened 
the  bathroom  door  slowly,  and  slid  Inside. 
He  slanuned  the  door  behind  blm.  He  began 
Shouting,  "Ho,  ha,  ho,"  while  he  beat  the 
two  rats  In  the  bathtub  to  death  with  the 


shoe.  The  shoe  sounded  hollow  against  the 
Bides  of  the  bathtub. 

Ebro  opened  the  door  and  came  out,  Ms 
face  and  arms  glistening  with  sweat.  He 
pointed  to  the  rats  inside.  In  the  bathtub. 
They  were  very  small  rats  for  East  Harlem. 
They  were  much  larger  than  mice,  but  stlU 
very  Email  for  East  Harlem,  where  rats  are 
very  big. 

"You  came  Ju£t  In  time."  Ebro  said. 

"Do  you  chase  them  Uke  this  every  night?" 
he  was  asked. 

DOING    THE    DISHES 

"Every  night?  How  could  you  work  In  the 
morning  If  you  do  this?"  He  said.  "They 
Just  came  this  time  right  out  under  the 
sink  whUe  my  wife  Is  doing  the  dishes.  She 
started  chasing  them.  So  I  chase  too." 

His  wife  came  in  with  a  handbrush  and  a 
paper  bag.  She  swept  the  two  dead  rats  Into 
a  paper  bag.  She  reached  over  and  emptied 
the  two  dead  rats  out  of  the  paper  bag  and 
Into  the  toilet.  She  flushed  the  toilet.  She 
put  the  paper  bag  into  the  bathtub.  Ebro  lit 
a  match  and  set  the  bag  on  fire.  After  the 
paper  bag  burned  away,  his  wife  took  a  bot- 
tle of  disinfectant  from  the  shelf  and  poured 
It  all  over  the  bathtub.  The  disinfectant 
smelled  strong  and  Ebro  left. 

He  walked  out  to  the  living  room  while  his 
wife  scrubbed  the  bathtub.  To  get  to  the 
living  room  you  go  first  into  the  kitchen, 
then  through  two  rooms  that  have  no  doors 
or  windows.  A  bed.  and  a  crib  next  to  it.  was 
In  each  room.  You  come  out  into  a  small 
front  room  that  has  a  llnolexan  floor.  A 
broken  couch,  two  rocking  chairs  and  a 
stuffed  chair  covered  with  a  plastic  filled  the 
small  room. 

A  framed  Army  discharge  certificate  and 
pictures  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  were  on  the  wall  over  the  couch.  The 
two  sooty  windows  were  open  to  the  hot  air 
of  the  street  and  the  sound  of  the  bongo 
drum. 

"The  ratee  come  every  night?"  Ebro  was 
asked. 

"AH  night  long,"  he  said.  "You  see  into  the 
kitchen  from  here?  See  the  refrigerator?  I 
have  two  by  four  wood  holding  it  up.  That 
Is  so  we  can  get  underneath  It  with  a  broom 
to  chase  the  rats  when  they  get  under  It." 

"Don't  you  use  a  rat  trap  or  poison?" 

"The  children."  he  said.  "You  cannot  have 
traps  and  poison  aroimd  with  babies.  No. 
Nobody  uses  traps  because  everybody  has 
babies.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  rat  when  he 
dies  under  the  fioorboards  or  between  the 
walls?  No  way  to  get  him  out." 

"Why  doQ't  you  try  cats?" 

CAT   DISAPPEARS 

He  smiled.  "The  Janitor  got  this  big  cat 
and  put  hinn  In  the  boUer  room.  One  morn- 
ing he  told  me  to  come  and  look.  There  was 
cat  fur  all  around  the  boiler  room.  And  no 
cat.  Huh.  There  are  rats  In  the  boUer  room 
bigger  than  any  cat." 

"A  dog  then?"  "Sometimes  dogs  are  good, 
sometimes  they're  not."  "Is  more  trouble 
than  it's  worth  anyway.  Tliere  are  so  many 
rats  in  this  neighborhood  for  anything  to 
work." 

Ebro  is  27.  He  works  for  tht  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency.  His  wife  came  Into  the  room 
with  cans  of  beer.  Ebro  and  his  wife  sat  and 
drank  from  the  cans. 

"Our  baby  is  only  three  weeks,"  she  said. 
"We  keep  blm  in  bed  with  us.  The  other  two. 
we  have  the  crib  set  up  high.  No  rata  oome 
there  so  far.  But  you  stUl  can't  leave  a  baby 
alone."     " 

"Has  anybody  been  bitten  by  them?" 

"Who  hasn't?"  Ebro  said. 

"What  do  you  do  when  you  get  bitten?" 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Oh,  some  people  have 
had  to  go  to  the  doctor.  But  with  me,  otily 
nips." 

"Come  Into  the  kitchen  and  be  quiet  and 
you  hear  them,"  his  wife  said. 


BOUNDS   IK   THE   WAIXS 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  and  drank  beer 
from  t2ie  cans  and  llstoned  for  what  seemed 
Uke  a  long  time  but  was  only  10  minutes. 
Then  there  was  this  sound  In  the  walls,  a 
scratching  sound.  The  tumbling,  scrambUag 
■otind  when  oae  of  the  rats  moved  quickly. 

It  Is  a  sound  by  ttself .  And  when  you  are 
young,  and  you  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
next  to  the  wall  and  the  rats  scratch  agalnit 
the  wall  at  your  ear,  you  carry  the  sound 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  It  is  some- 
thing that  is  heard  by  people  In  every  poor 
neighborhood  In  every  dty  In  the  Nation. 
And  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  is  our 
longest  of  siimmers.  last  week,  the  House  ot 
Representatives  thought  It  aU  was  a  cause 
for  laughter. 


Present  Slate  of  NATO  Command 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  preoc- 
cupied as  we  are  dally  witii  our  domestle 
problems,  we  at  times  forget  that  wliere 
forces  of  division  seem  to  erect  problem 
for  us  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  thoee 
areas  where  constant  vigilance  by  NATO 
seeks  to  protect  the  kind  of  life  we  call 
democracy.  As  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  on  Western  Alliances, 
I  was  pleased  to  read  an  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer  recently  where  he  de- 
scribes his  impressions  of  the  present 
state  of  the  NATO  command,  now  lo- 
cated in  Belgium. 

I   should  like  to  include  the  article 
entitled  "SHAPE  Headquarters  at  Cm- 
teau  Aware  of  Russian  Menace": 
SHAPE  Headqitabtess  at  Casteatt  Awau  a 
RxjBSuat  Menace 

Casteatj,  BELGitTM. — Perhaps  the  beet  w»y 
to  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization upon  whose  military  might  the 
future  of  the  entire  West  depends,  would  be 
for  the  sc*ptlcB  among  our  allies  to  visit  the 
new  home  of  SHAPE,  28  miles  southwest  dl 
Brussels.  For  there  they  could  not  help  lesni- 
ing  that  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  En- 
rope,  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer,  and  hli 
many  allied  associates  are  under  instructloBi 
to  defend  the  Integrity  of  the  member  coun- 
tries by  all  necessary  means. 

If  this  Includes  the  use  of  first-strike  nu- 
clear weapons,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
aggressor. 

In  Berlin,  the  VS.  minister,  Brewrta 
Morris,  remarked  to  me  that  he  wa*  wesry 
of  the  opinion  voiced  by  certain  of  our  »1U« 
beginning  with  President  de  Gaulle.  th»t  the 
United  Stetes  would  never  risk  the  dertruc- 
tlon  of  American  cities  to  save,  say,  IJe"- 
mark. 

A  few  hours  In  Casteau  has  convinced  m» 
that  MorrlB  Is  right:  it  Is  high  tline  that  oor 
President  ceased  saying  that  the  Unit* 
State*  would  "never  strike  first"  when  » 
knows  that  Washington  and  NATO  nMnj 
the  right  to  meet  any  form  of  aggression  BJ 
aU  necessary  means  even  If  this  meaM  vU 
nuclear  weapoms  first. 

WOXTLD  STRENGTHEN  NATO 

It  woxaa.  clsar  the  air.  sUence  the  nucWJ 
i^jpeasera  at  home  and  do  more  '^'•"•^l 
yiing  else  Imaginable  to  nsrtore  to  NATO «" 
TltaUty  It  had  under  President  Elsenhoww- 

For  SHAPE  has  not  only  successfully  »•" 
ttia  painful  move  from  Rocquencourt,  rna» 
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♦  Ossteaxi.  Belgium  (at  President  de  OaiUle's 
m^ftenoe)  cmd  nine  months  after  the  cSiolcs 
^  that  place,  Is  weU  on  the  road  to  com- 
plete Installation. 

What  was  until  last  October,  a  one-and-a- 
quATter-square-mlles  piece  o*  woods  and 
training  ground  for  Belgian  troops  has  now 
beoone  the  working  quarters  of  3.100  SHAPE 
employees,  50  per  cent  of  them  Americans. 
Hijiteen  new  buildings  with  more  to  come. 
bouKs  for  the  members  and  their  families 
both  OQ  the  spot  and  In  five  neighboring 
TiUagee,  a  number  of  apartments,  all  these 
in  creatiiig  an  impressive  SHAPE  complex 
which  the  contractors  hope  to  finish  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  They  thus  reveal  the 
eimestness  with  which  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe  and  his  foreign  associates 
St  iteadlly  strengthening  their  preparations 
to  deter  if  possible  and  to  win  if  necessary 
tsf  war  launched  by  communist  aggressors. 

oil  WORLD  AFTAIRS  AWARS  Or  RED  DANCES 

Not  Since  I  visited  the  American  nuclear 
ecmmand  at  Omaha  have  I  had  such  an 
ImpresBlon  of  strength  and  determination 
on  our  side. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me,  nothing  would 
do  American  and  European  appteaeers  and 
wishful  thinkers  more  good  than  to  spend 
1  few  hours  listening  to  the  SHAPE  members 
deecriblng  what  could  be  a  growing  rather 
than  a  diminishing  Soviet  danger. 

Tbtt  reasons  are  two.  In  the  first  place, 
theM  people  know  about  all  there  Is  to  know 
ooocernlng  the  Soviet  Union's  rapidly  In- 
enMl&c  mUltary  buUdup.  And  In  the  second 
plMS,  unlike  most  civUlan  Kremllnologists  in 
imerlca,  they  pay  attention  only  to  what  the 
Soeleto  do,  never  to  what  they  say.  For  they 
note  that  even  while  at  the  United  Nations. 
Sofist  leaders  glM-Uy  peace,  they  are  fur-^ 
nlehingW  per  cent  of  the  arms  used  by  North 
VletosB  and  the  Viet  Cong  tmd  have  com- 
mltttd  then[iselves  to  the  use  of  Russian 
OATal  force  if  necessary  against  Israel  and 
hilt  embarked  upon  a  political-military 
cimpalgn  the  aim  of  which  Is  the  exclusion 
of  Weetem  strategical  and  commercial  In- 
t«re»t«  from  the  entire  Middle  East,  with  the 
OTortlirov  of  the  remaining  pro-Western 
lofnments. 

Oaapswd  with  this  fact,  what  Kosygln, 
Breduwr  and  other  Kremlin  double-talkers 
■T  1»  )Uit  so  much  eye-wash. 

TWi  reallana  is  vmfortunately  virtually 
aalqailn  Western  Europe  and  it  seems  to 
hebeeomlng  rare  In  America.  So  long  as  It 
«lita  St  Casteau,  free  men  everywhere  can 
•leep  more  soundly. 
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A  rone  of  Uncertain  Sonnds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


B»G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr^MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
w  «e  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
weBjcoM,  I  Include  the  following  ser- 
?«Mlv«ed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Jrf  ^Lpourtenay  at  the  First  Pres- 
"""■n  Church  In  Nashville,  Tenn.: 

A  Tatz  or  Uncertain  Sounds 
P^ti^°^\h.?"  ^°'"  attention  to  a 

tS^lSSt  ^^°  "^^  P'^P"*  litoaelf  foe 
tj^^^\^  this  text  because  we  are 
l«*^«-.*V!r°*  ***  uncertain  sounds.  We 
^  «3^S!i™™P^^  *^'  "^ert  us.  arouse 
""rtS/SS^f  ^"^  "^«  *l""es  that  ar. 
«*ChiSr^  cltteens,  and  as  members  of 


We  are  told  that  military  trumpets  were 
used  by  the  Roman  cavahry,  and  ceased  to  be 
used  when  the  Empire  feU.  We  know  that  the 
ancient  shofar.  the  ram's  horn  or  the  cows 
horn,  was  used  by  the  IsraeUte*  In  both 
battles  and  religious  services.  It  Is  interesting 
that  drums,  untU  recent  years,  were  used  by 
both  the  armies  and  the  navies  of  the  world 
in  the  ordering  of  responsibilities.  r>urlng  the 
War  Between  the  States,  It  was  the  drum 
that  called  men  to  action,  to  advance  and  to 
retreat.  Drums  continued  to  be  prominent 
UPtU  the  16th  century,  but  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury the  bugle  came  Into  existence  to  be  a 
louder,  clearer  voice  of  command. 

I  grew  up  to  the  sound  of  bugles,  and 
bugles  have  always  had  specific  meanines 
for  me.  ^ 

It  was  the  bugle  that  announced  reveille 
time  to  get  up.  It  was  the  bugle  that  an- 
nounced chow  time.  It  was  the  bugle  that 
commanded  advance,  that  ordered  the  charge 
that  announced  retreat  In  battle,  the  retreat 
of  the  colors,  and  sounded  taps  when  the  day 
was  done.  With  buglers  there  was  no  place 
for  confusion.  They  were  supposed  to  know 
the  caU  to  be  used,  and  to  use  that  call  m 
response  to  a  definite  order.  Each  caU  was 
definite,  distinct,  and  decisive,  and  those 
trained  \mder  the  sound  of  the  bugle  were 
supposed  to  hear  and  to  prompUy  obey. 

The  whole  o*  Uf e  needs  such  an  ordering. 
Only  such  an  ordering  can  make  for  orga- 
nization, sure  purpose,  unity  and  purposive 
progress.  It  Is  something  we  need  In  our 
own  personal  Uvee.  Fcvr.  as  Christians  we 
above  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  are  'sup-' 
posed  to  hear  and  to  obey  the  trumpets  of 
Ood.  As  Christians,  we  are  also  supposed  to 
remember  that  our  own  personal  lives  are 
bugles,  bugles  that  say  something  to  the 
world,  and  through  which  Ood  is  strtvln«  to 
say  something  to  aU  mankind. 

Your  Ufe  and  mine  Is  a  trumpet  In  our 
society,  a  bugle,  If  you  please.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinct place  In  America  today.  Tet.  many  of 
the  bugle  calls  of  our  personal  lives  are 
muted.  Many  are  unclear.  Many  are  creatine 
disorder  rather  than  order.  Many  are  sound- 
ing the  cliajTge  when  the  meas-caU  is  aU  that 
is  needed.  Many  are  announcing  retreat  when 
the  charge  is  what  Is  In  order.  Many  are 
sounding  taps  when  It  ou^t  to  be  reveUle 
Each  life  that  Is  CShrtetlan  In  any  deeo 
seOBt,  ought  to  know  the  trumpet  caOle^ 
Ood.  and  the  trumpet  calls  of  r«sponslhlllty 
Bach  life  ought  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  use 

J^w*^*^*'*^'  ''^  **^  "*"  o^i«^t  to  avoid 
indecision.  "For  If  the  trumpet  gives  an  un- 
certain eoimd ."  «•        o  ou  vux 

That  which  Is  true  of  the  individual  life  le 
certainly  true  of  government.  JX  is  very  dlfll- 
oult  for  u.  in  our  day  to  know  what  our 
government  Is  saying.  We  are  bewildered  as 
we    try   to    decide    whether    wha*    la    btAns 

^itfJ:;  '***  ^^  °^"*^  8«^  «•  °^ 

for  the  advantage  of  the  Administration  in 
pow^  or  the  one  that  Is  trying  to  g«t  Into 

*-^J^  '^^  example,  to  the  crime  problem 
Z^'"^^^'^'  ^^■'  ^*>  <^P»tal  clty\rf  this 
I^  ^?°l!^  °'"  Congressmen,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  wrote  his  constituents  urging  them  not 

^.r^ti?  ^«*t^l^^^  tbii?xm^Z  Va- 
cation because,  he  said,  the  street,  ara  un- 

^nJP^S  ^  ^^'^  "  ^^^  ^^  "top-  to 
realize  ttiat   a.   bad   as   the  crime   slt^<m 

7Zi^  y«^^&ton  in  1966,  It  has  now  wor^ 
ened  to  the  extent  of  41  % . 

I  hear  no  clear  trumpet  In  Washington 
calling  men  to  do  something  deflnltTand 
concrete  about  the  situation  that  e^to 
there.  Unfw^unately,  in  m  time  when  our 
Ne^  people  are  striving  foe  recogniUon. 
places  of  responslbUity,  and  the  ORpmumS 
of  paxtlcipating  to  a  larger  degree  iTthe  lU. 
of  this  nation,  most  of  the  ofl'enders  In  Wash- 
ington are  of  that  race.  This,  unfortunately 
Is  true  in  aU  the  large  dUee  across  Amerta[ 
today,  a  definite  embarrassment  to  the  bettor 
people  in  the  Negro  race,  a  definite  embar- 


rassment to  our  government,  a  definite  em- 
barrassment to  all  of  lis.  We  are  tolerating 
these  people  to  say  and  do  things  today  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  If  they  were  white 
all,  I  presume,  for  the  sake  of  votes  rather 
than  the  ordering  and  re-orderlng  of  so- 
ciety. Such  activities  are  not  caused  by  pov- 
erty  or  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  but 
primarily  because  of  meanness  In  human 
natiire.  laziness,  and  the  desire  to  loot  and 
to  destroy.  There  is  something  quite  different 
between  a  quiet  demonstration  and  a  riot 
that  bums  down  buildings,  loou  stores,  and 
forces  businesses  to  close  their  doors,  and 
unless  there  U.a  trumpet  call  in  America 
now  to  put  an  end  to  this  stupidity,  we  are 
headed  for  anarchy,  and  we  wlU  be  unable 
to  save  our  nation  from  that  minority  of  our 
people,  white  and  black,  which  Is  unworthy 
of  citizenship  within  this  nation. 

I  turn  also  to  our  welfare  program.  It  Is 
amazing  that  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  have  spent  on  slum  clear&nce. 
and  on  welfare,  that  the  slums  continue,' 
and  they  grow  larger.  But,  you  see,  slums! 
to  some  degree,  are  internal  states  in  people 
and  not  Just  social  phenomena,  and  the 
recipients  of  modem  welfare  are  now  orga- 
nizing themselves  into  imlons  and  commit- 
tees for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  larger 
handouu  from  the  federal  government.  I 
hear  no  clear  trumpet  out  of  Washington 
calling  upon  our  people  to  resort  to  self- 
help,  self-reliance  and  seU-respect,  the 
blessed  trinity  of  Americanism  that  built  so 
much  greatness  into  this  nation  In  its  yester- 
days. 

We  are  Uving  in  a  time  when  we  are  striv- 
ing to  do  something  about  waste  in  Americck 
We  are  striving  to  find  solutions  to  %b» 
problems  of  air  pollution  and  water  pollu- 
tion, but  we  are  doing  very  UtUe  about  the 
pollution  of  society  by  worthless  people.  Ws 
are  spending  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
find  answers  to  the  problems  of  Industrial 
wastes  and  community  wastes,  but  we  re- 
fuse to  recognize  that  there  is  also  In  society 
hiunan  wastes. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pertinent  fact  of 
existence  that  a  certain  percentage  of  human 
beings  are  botind  to  end  up  as  waste  ma- 
terials. In  spite  of  an  the  help  offered  by 
homes,  schools,  churches,  communities,  psy- 
chiatrists, sociologists,  and  government 
agenclee.  a  certain  percentage  te  bound  to 
end  up  being  non-prod\ictive  non-oonstruo- 
tlve,  non-oooperaUve,  wrongly  motivated  and 
wrongly  willed.  We  do  not  like  It.  tt  Is  • 
conclusion  moat  of  us  refuse  to  reach,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  la  a  conclusion  Uiat 
demands  recognition. 

Our  concept  of  hen  cama  to  m  from  a 
place  named  Gehenna,  a  place  Just  outride 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  Which  was  In  reality 
the  city  dump.  Into  Gehenna  they  poured 
the  wastes  of  the  city,  and  then  It  was 
burned.  Surely  there  must  be  In  society  a 
place  for  human  wastes,  for  those  human  be- 
ings who  are  wastes  as  a  result  of  the  misuse 
of  Ufe.  What  to  do  with  such  I  do  not  know 
but  to  recognize  the  waste  as  a  fact  la  In 
itself  a  beginning. 

Man  is  always  going  to  be  accompanied  by 
tha  problem  of  waste— wasted  time,  wasted 
efforts,  wasted  opportunities,  wasted  bodies 
wasted  minds,  wasted  souls.  Man  will  always 
b9  plagued  by  the  problem  of  sewage  In 
our  day  we  strive  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  the  pt^lutlon  of  air  and  water  but 
what  about  the  pollution  of  society  and  the 
people  who  constitute  that  poUution?  The 
greatest  poUution  of  our  day  U  not  of  air  or 
water,  but  of  society. 

«^*_^'*  ^^°^  having  some  difficulties  In 
Naahvllle  with  the  Presbyterian-sponsored 
Market  Place,  a  program  created  to  deal  with 
the  hlpplee.  the  hopples,  the  beatmks.  and 
the  useless.  One  congregation  In  this  city 
U  sput  asunder  because  of  this  program  and 
our  own  Session  has  asked  Presbytery  to  cloee 
the  Market  Place  and  to  re-dlrect  our  fund* 
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to  the  support  of  the  Monroe  Harding  Chil- 
dren'* Home.  Presbytery  has  the  total  im«- 
gram  under  study  and  we  await  the  outcome 
of  ItB  aerloua  oonalderatlona.  The  sponoora 
have  defended  the  program  as  a  Christian 
attempt  to  reach  these  people  for  Chrl£t, 
but  aa  f ar  M  I  know  there  haa  been  no  overt 
Christian  emphasia  In  the  program,  no  con- 
verts to  Christ,  ana  no  persons  added  to  the 
chiirch  or  community  usefulness.  This  con- 
cern for  the  unwashed,  t^e  unshaved,  the 
unshorn,  and  the  unlntereeted,  may  be 
worthy  of  our  praise,  but  we  have  every  right 
to  question  the  methods  used.  But  sometime 
soon  we  ought  to  beoome  Interested  In  con- 
gregations of  normal  people  and  not  merely 
the  abnormal  few,  the  victim  rather  than 
the  criminal,  the  raped  rather  than  the  rap- 
ist, the  murdered  rather  than  the  murderer. 
The  lessons  learned  in  the  Market  Place  de- 
mand a  new  program  and  a  new  emphasis. 

In  every  society  there  Is  bound  to  be  hu- 
man wastes,  and  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  about  It.  but  let  us  recognize  It.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  American  ought  to  know 
garbage  when  he  sees  It  and  smells  It,  and 
we  do  not  need  a  government  program  to  help 
us  recognize  It,  although  we  may  need  a 
program  to  teach  us  bow  to  deal  with  It. 

I  turn  now  to  Vietnam,  and  the  Great 
Society,  where  our  national  iM-estlge  stands 
versus  votes  In  1068.  Our  people  are  divided 
concerning  Vietnam  simply  because  there  Is 
no  dear,  certain  trumpet  being  sounded. 
There  has  been  no  declaration  of  war.  There 
has  been  no  harnessing  of  our  powers  to 
win.  The  nation  Is  not  behind  the  effort — 
not  really  I  The  only  positive  trumpet  sound 
I  txtmx  In  o\ir  day  la  Jewish,  not  American, 
and  they  have  earned  the  right  to  freedom 
and  to  space.  They  have  proved  that  right 
by  what  they  have  done  agriculturally,  In- 
dustrially, educationally  and  culturally  with- 
in the  boundary  lines  of  Israel.  Anyone  who 
has  been  to  Israel  or  has  read  much  about 
it  must  recognize  the  fact  that  they  have 
used  their  time,  their  talents  and  their 
money  better  than  any  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  including  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Vietnam  war  ought  to  end,  but  it 
mujBt  end  on  a  note  of  victory  for  the  West. 
It  must  end  with  victory  on  the  side  of  those 
who  have  been  willing  to  confront  commun- 
ism In  the  Jungles,  and  until  there  Is  a  clear 
trumpet  sound  in  the  United  States  that  Is 
free  of  political  considerations,  our  sons  are 
going  to  continue  to  fight,  to  suffer,  and  to 
die  in  the  Jiingles  of  southeast  Asia,  without 
any  hope  of  our  ever  winning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  decide 
which  Is  to  receive  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  our  people,  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  the 
programs  that  make  permlssivenes  a  destruc- 
tive part  of  every  area  of  domestic  life.  So 
much  of  our  time  and  concern  are  being 
consumed  by  coznplalners  and  complaints 
that  do  not  really  matter.  So  much  is  spent 
on  placating  those  who.  make  no  valid  con- 
tribution to  any  part  of  American  life  that 
I  wonder  when  we  are  going  to  honor  those 
who  are  loyal  rather  than  those  who  are 
disloyal,  those  who  are  patriotic  rather  than 
those  who  lack  patriotism,  those  who  are 
for  God.  country  and  peace,  rather  than 
those  who  are  for  Indecency,  atheism,  dis- 
order, and  a  dole  society. 

Our  nation  cannot  go  on  permitting  people 
to  flaunt  law  and  order,  and  there  must  be 
an  end  to  the  burning  and  looting  of  busi- 
ness establishments.  But  where  does  one  hear 
a  trumpet  sounding  a  clear  call  to  put  an 
end  to  our  complacency  and  stupidity?  There 
must  be  an  end  to  the  molesting  of  citizens 
and  the  increase  of  crime,  but  where  do  you 
hear  a  trumpet  calling  us  to  order?  Author- 
ity continues  to  deteriorate,  vulgarity  and 
sloppineas  continue  to  Increase.  There  Is  a 
continuing  Irresponsibility  among  the  lead- 
ers Of  Negroes,  teenagers,  college  students, 


yes,  and  college  administrators,  that  la 
frightening,  and  the  big  trumpets  are  silent 
or  sounding  calls  that  do  not  make  sense  to 
rational  men. 

I   then   turn   to   the   church.   The   church 
was  established  and  organized  by  God  to  be 
Hifl  trumpet.  As  long  as  the  trumpet  con- 
tinues to  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  is  • 
going  to  prepare  himself  for  anything? 

We  have  a  Book,  and  that  Book  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  our  text  of  truth.  It  Is  oiur  only 
depository  of  the  divine  revelation  made  to 
us  by  God  through  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is 
our  only  authority  for  the  church's  existence, 
the  church's  message,  and  the  church's  mis- 
sion. It  Is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  a  better 
world  and  a  better  day. 

What  does  the  Book  say?  The  Book  has 
much  to  say  about  God  as  the  Creating  God. 
much  to  say  about  God  as  a  Creative  Person, 
God  as  a  Revealing  God,  God  as  a  Redemp- 
tive God.  It  also  makes  clear  that  God  is  a 
God  of  law,  a  God  of  discipline,  and  a  God 
of  punishment.  Last,  our  God  la  a  helpless 
God,  for  if  i)eople  will  not  heed  His  call,  tf 
people  will  not  obey  His  commandments.  If 
people  win  not  follow  His  path,  tf  people  will 
not  emulate  His  example,  if  people  will  not 
seek  to  fulfill  His  purposes,  if  people  will  not 
trust  His  will,  there  Is  nothing  He  can  do 
about  it.  He  must  let  man  make  his  choices 
and  take  the  consequences,  and  so  must  we! 

The  Book  In  which  we  put  our  trust  and 
from  which  we  draw  our  purpose  and  our 
power  Is  not  obsolete.  It  has  much  to  say  to 
modern  man.  and  nothing  quite  so  essential 
as  the  fact  that  modern  man.  in  spite  of  all. 
Is  still  a  sinful  creature  In  need  of  the  saving 
grace  of  Jesiis  Christ.  And  there  is  saving 
grace  through  faith  in  Him  whom  God  did 
send  I  That  Is  what  the  New  Testament 
trumpet  keeps  saying.  That  Is  the  church's 
convictions,  even  though  our  Christian  lives 
carry  all  too  little  dampness  born  of  baptism 
and  the  tears  of  Christ.  We  need  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  modern!  That  is  a  fact) 
Above  all  else  we  need  that,  for  we  cannot 
rightly  be  related  to  one  another  until  we 
are  properly  related  to  God. 

About  30  years  ago  Fortune  Magazine  car- 
ried a  very  fine  article  saying  that  what 
modem  man  needs  is  the  sound  of  a  voice 
behind  him.  a  voice  he  cannot  ignore,  a  voice 
he  dare  not  disobey,  God's  voice. 

I  remember,  too.  that  the  King  of  England, 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  war,  speaking 
to  his  people  around  the  world,  said  In  con- 
clusion, "And  I  said  to  the  man  who  stood  at 
the  gate  of  the  year.  'Give  me  a  light  that 
I  may  walk  safely  into  the  unknown."  and 
he  replied.  'Oo  out  Into  the  darkness,  and 
put  your  band  Into  the  band  of  God.  and 
that  shall  be  for  you  better  than  a  light  and 
safer  than  a  known  way.'  " 

What  we  need  today  are  authoritative 
trumpets  and  people  who  understand  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  order  that  It 
brings.  We  need  It  in  our  own  personal  lives. 
we  need  It  In  our  government,  we  need  it  In 
our  society,  we  need  It  In  the  church.  "For 
If  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle?  " 

I  find  It  difficult  to  make  my  peace  with 
much  that  Is  part  of  modem  life,  and  I  can- 
not help  It,  for  you  see  I  was  trained  In  this 
fashion:  If  you  are  somebody  you  dress  Uke 
it.  If  you  are  somebody  you  talk  like  It,  If 
you  are  somebody  you  think  Uke  It,  If  you 
are  somebody  you  walk  Uke  It.  If  you  are 
somebody  you  worship  Uke  It,  If  you  are 
somebody  you  work  like  It.  and  If  you  are  no- 
body It  just  does  not  really  matter!  So  I  can- 
not get  used  to  vulgarity.  Indecency,  cheap- 
ness, shoddlnass,  slopplness.  lack  of  patri- 
otism. Immorality,  disrespect  for  authority. 
and  Indifference  to  God.  I  cannot  get  used  to 
it  in  the  physical,  social,  moral,  governmen- 
tal, or  economic  lives  of  our  people,  and  I 
pray  God,  therefore,  that  a  trumpet  Is  going 
to  be  sounded  that  no  one  can  Ignore,  a 
trumpet  that  will  harness  us  for  battle,  and 


will  determine  for  us  and  tar  the  future  th« 
security  of  this  land,  its  purity  and  its  prog, 
ress.  and  in  the  end  the  peace  and  freedooi 
of  the  world. 


f 


Oregon    Legislature    Memorialixe*   Mos- 
month-Dallas  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OBXGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oregon  Is 
thought  by  many  to  be  a  State  with 
abundant  water.  Actually  we  have  a  very 
real  drought  problem  which  Is  most 
acute  during  the  peak  growing  season 
of  the  summer  months. 

These  drought  conditions  present  a 
major  problem  to  Oregon  farmers.  Thla 
problem  can  be  overcome  by  irrigation 
systems  which  provide  year-round  water 
to  the  fields  and  growing  areas. 

The  Monmouth-Dallas  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, now  before  the  Congress  is  a  pro- 
gram that  would  reclaim  many  acres  of 
productive  farmland  for  year-round  use. 
The  future  of  this  project  Is  of  conceni 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  thousands  of 
Oregonians  as  well.  Economic  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  system  would  be 
tremendous. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  has  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  this  Monmouth- 
Dallas  Irrigation  project  through  i 
memorial  passed  In  this  year's  legisla- 
tive session.  I  herewith  present  that 
memorial  to  the  Congress: 

Enbolled  Sekatk  Joint  Memorial  8 
To  His  Excellency,  Lyndon  B,  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  0/ 
America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregoa 
in  legislative  seeeion  assembled,  most  r^ 
spectfuUy  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  bills  for  the  Monmouth-DallM 
Irrigation  Project  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Un»«<l 
States  House  of  Representatives;  and 

Whereas  the  feasibility  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  shows  a  high  degre«  of 
benefit  ratio  to  cost  for  Irrigation,  wawr 
quality  control  and  fish   and  wild  life:  and 

Whereas  voters  of  Polk  County  have  ap- 
proved formation  of  the  Monmcuth-DallaJ 
Irrigation  District,  which  district  conUlni 
more  than  the  irrigable  acres  required  for  the 
feasibility  of  the  project:  and 

Whereas  local  organizations  interested  In 
Irrigation,  water  quality  control  and  fish  and 
wild  life  have  approved  the  project;  no*. 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  AssemUt 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

( 1 )  We  urge  the  expeditious  processlni 
through  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ^ 
United  State  House  of  Representatives  oi  U» 
authorization  of  the  project  by  the  Congre* 
of  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  State*.  «W 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commli- 
sloner  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  cli«lf 
men  of  committees  of  Senate  ofld  Hou«e  d 
the  United  States  for  Interior  and  InJUUr 
Affairs,  and  to  each  members  of  the  0rep» 
Congressional  Delegation. 


My  27,  1967 
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Oeegon  Statk  Sekatk, 

Salem,  July  18, 1997. 
Hon.  WtNDEu,  Wtatt, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C. 

DxAi  CoNGRBssMAw  Wtait:  Entollod  Sen- 
att  Joint  Memoriai  8  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
Legislature  April  26.  1987  urging  favoraUe. 
eipedltlouB  congressional  action  on  the  pro- 
posed Monmouth-Dallas  Irrigation  Project 
If  officially  transmitted  to  you  with  thla 
letter. 

While  Oregon  may  enjoy  a  fairly  enjoyable 
position  regarding  its  water  "resource,  qual- 
ity, and  sup>ply.  It  is  seriously  lagging  in 
iu  irrigation  development. 

Information  published  by  the  National 
Association  of  SoU  and  Water  Cbnaervatlon 
DUtrlcti  predlctB  for  th«  jear  aooo  a  need 
for  a  60  percent  Increase  In  Irrigation  for 
igriculture  to  meet  the  projected  naUonal 
needs  In  foodstuffs.  The  development  of  the 
Monmouth-Dallas  project  Is  a  feasible  part 
of  this  program- 
Tour  favorable  action  on  the  petition  car- 
ried In  this  Memoriai  Is  most  respectfullv 
solicited.  ' 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  L.  Edvi'ards, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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A  Time  for  Reipontible  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 
Mr,  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
»nd  disgraceful  outbreak  of  riots  In  the 
United  States  haa  produced  chaos  and 
confusion  at  the  very  levels  of  society 
where  responsible  leadership  Is  most  ur- 
sently  needed. 

The  Caigress  has  failed  to  establish 
Ml  agenda  of  priorities  to  deal  with  the 
roo*  causes  of  the  riots— programa  to 
enmlnate  slums,  to  provide  better  hous- 
m,  better  educational  facilities,  and  to 
lengthen  the  attack  on  poverty.  A  mod- 
«t  proposal  to  assist  local  governments 
moate  rat-control  programs  was  re- 
jected. The  House  also  sharply  reduced 
OT  eUmlnated  urgently  needed  housing 
tegWatlon  while  passing  a  $4.6  bUllon 
public  works  program. 

President  Johnson  has  said: 

«il?f*^'J°°"°«'  ™^irder  and  areon  have 
^°tWng  to  do  with  clvu  rights.  They  are 
ertnilnal  conduct  r  >^^ 

«f!  ^obvious  that  the  overwhelming 
OjJorl^  of  Americans -black  and 
wmte-deplore  and  condemn  these  riots. 
JlJi  ^  painfully  obvloua  that  the 
o^rwhetailng  majority  of  AmericanB  Sd 
^anticipate  racial  trouble  or  riots.  A 
ro^t  GaUup  poll,  conducted  only  a 
^  «W0.  showed  that  78  percent  of  the 

«^t  any  outbreaks  this  summer 

bv^^^^^  °'  achieving  a  better  life 
Z  ni^J7  violence,  by  clvU  war,  must 

revitalized  social  concern  for  aU  people 
Our  iniUal  task  to  to  solve  the  Imme^ 
S^^^.^^^^  ^  restoring  law  and  orl 
wha?,^''^r*  ^^  ^  o'  I^eral  troope 
dv^rtK^**^  ^^  "^«^  Governor  to  quiet 
«vil  disorder.  But  let  us  not  make  ^ 


tragic  mistake  of  facing  only  the  imme- 
diate problem  and  forgetting  about  the 
long-term  needs  of  our  commimltles. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  laws  which  at- 
tempt only  to  prohibit  riots  will  have  no 
effect  The  Federal  Government  can  and 
must  play  a  major  role  in  assisting  the 
States  and  local  communities  restore  law 
and  order  and  preventing  fizrther  out- 
breaks of  violence.  Emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  preventive  measures  within 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Responsible  leadership  at  all  levels  of 
society  must  be  recognized  and  heeded. 
The  Negro  community  should  listen  to 
the  responsible  voices  which  advocate  a 
nonviolent  approach  to  tlie  problems 
which  have  discouraged  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

Black  ixjwer  must  be  condemned — just 
as  white  power  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. Leadership— responsible  leader- 
ship— in  the  Negro  community  and  the 
white  community  must  be  joined  Into 
a  new  and  dynamic  "American  leader- 
ship." 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  atti- 
tude of  complacency  and  apathy  found 
in  so  many  of  our  communities. 

Next  to  every  affluent  community  in 
America— within  a  stone's  tlirow  from 
wealth — there  is  a  community  in  which 
disadvantaged  and  frustrated  people  live 
in  substandard  conditions.  In  many  cases 
neighbors  are  blind  to  this  shameful 
and  inexcusable  poverty.  We  are  blind 
to  what  lies  at  our  back  door.  We  are 
blinded  because  we  did  not  find  the  time 
or  the  energy  to  become  Involved.  Now 
we  are  involved.  The  riots  have  shocked 
all  of  us.  The  disgraceful  conditions 
which  preceded  them  did  not  Now  we 
must  open  our  eyes  to  these  disgraceful 
conditions  and  eliminate  them. 

A  small  select  group  of  leaders  cannot 
cope  with  the  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems which  have  brought  about  this  situ- 
ation of  anarchy  In  areas  of  our  Nation. 
The  leadership  must  come  from  the 
grassroots — from  among  the  citizens 
who  thus  far  rrfused  to  beoome  Involved. 
While  law  enforcement  oflQcers  per- 
form thtelr  duties  of  quelling  the  rtota, 
we  In  the  Congress  should  place  partisan 
politics  aside  and  work  together  to  pin- 
point the  baste  problems  and  to  assign 
to  them  the  highest  priorities.  While  we 
cannot  solve  the  problem  alone,  vre  can 
avoid  making:  this  tragic  situation  the 
subject  of  partisan  debate  rather  than 
bipartisan  action. 

But  laws  alone  cannot  change  the  at- 
titudes of  our  people. 

Presidential  commissions,  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  committee  investigations, 
while  important  cannot  replace  a  sin- 
cere display  of  concern  and  a  wlUlngness 
to  become  involved  by  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

Formulas  and  laws  are  proposed  and 
significantly  these  proposals  deal  with 
the  structure  oS  our  society,  but  not  with 
the  substance— the  people.  The  solution 
to  the  problems  Ues  with  the  people  and 
with  a  broad  based  responsible  leader- 
ship. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  new 
effort  to  create  a  concerned  society— « 
society  wllllnfir  to  become  involved  In  an 
aU-out  attack  on  the  basic  probl«ns  of 
the  people. 


There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  that 
should  not  deter  us  from  our  respon- 
sibUlty  to  explore  every  avenue  toward 
a  better  society. 


Thereni  Always  Be  a  ChauUnqua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
written  by  Raymond  Schuessler  and  en- 
titled "Therell  Always  Be  a  Chautauqua" 
from  the  August  1967  edition  of  the  Ptord 
Times.  It  deals  with  Chautauqua  Institu- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
In  Congress : 

Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said.  "Therw  is 
nothing  so  American  as  Chautauqua  "  The 
name  had  already  become  a  legend  in  his 
day.  Now.  94  years  after  ite  beginning  the 
original  Chautauqua  resort  continue*  to 
present  its  lofty  heritage  of  culture  and 
recreation  to  capacity  crowds  each  season 

Chautauqua,  75  miles  southweet  of  Buffalo' 
has  a  loyal  patronage  that  has  set  attendancd 
records  the  past  three  out  of  four  years 
reaching  a  new  high  last  year.  Plans  already 
are  in  action  to  renovate  much  of  the  historic 
village  which  wUl  celebrate  Ite  centeimlal 
in  1974.  Half  a  mlUlon  dollars  has  been  put  to 
such  use  since  1964  and  two  mUUon  more  is 
being  raised  for  the  project.  Private  homea 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds  are 
being  face-lifted  for  the  beginning  of  another 
century. 

H,Ji?i°"'^''.  Chautauqua  (an  appendage  it 
dislikes  but  murt  endure  for  tiie  numerous 
offspring  it  once  bore)  Uvea  on  because  its 

Idea  — *  ple»  for  universal  education— 
never  died.  As  one  of  its  founders  said-  "A 
ooUe«B  la  poeslble  In  everyday  life  IX  one 
<*oo6es  to  use  it;  a  college  in  house,  shop 
Btereet,  farm,  for  rich  and  poor,  a  curriculum 
Which  runa  through  all  of  life." 

Like  a  quaint  old  village,  the  legendary 
cultural  center  Is  fenced  in  Irotn  the  outside 
world.  Thus  protected,  it  has  changed  UtUe 
Along  Its  narrow,  winding.  weU-sbaded  lanes 
are  immaculate  Victorian  homes  which  were 
much  the  same  when  visited  by  Mark  Twain, 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  General  Grant  and  William 
JermlngB  Bryan,  whose  silver-voiced  oratory 
■tlrped  the  nation  and  almost  made  him 
president.  Admission  Is  a  mere  »1.60  per  day 
or  $46  for  the  eight-week  season. 

Of  course,  time  and  new  executive  blood 
have  brought  some  changes  in  the  conserva- 
tive image  of  the  resort.  In  the  early  days 
absolutely  no  smoking  was  allowed  and  no 
one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds  on 
Sunday.  Some  modem  homee  have  Intruded 
on  the  scene  among  the  rococo  white  houses 
and  well-shaped  girls  in  brief  bathing  sult^ 
stroll  along  the  hallowed  paths  in  contrast 
to  rules  that  formerly  discouraged  such 
attire. 


The  College  Club,  situated  on  the  lake 
iJehlnd  the  Miller  Bell  Tower,  which  Is  the 
symbol  of  Chautauqua.  Jumps  on  weekends 
to  the  music  of  assorted  'In"  groups  The 
High  School  Club  holds  teen-style  dances 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

But  one  cannot  mistake  the  cultural 
echoe  of  another  era.  Thorughout  the  citadel 
of  culture  are  imposing  buildings  ot  learn- 
ing: the  classic  Han  of  Philosc^hy.  a  Greek 
temple  of  pre-Parthenon  architecture,  the 
Great  Amphitheatre  which  seats  8.600  and 
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where  seven  U3.  Presidents  and  hundreds 
of  foreign  dignitaries  have  spoken,  the  Im- 
posing Hall  at  Christ  set  on  the  edge  of  a 
woods — all  combine  to  present  the  aura  of 
an  American  Athens. 

"Chautauqua  is  a  condensed  city."  one 
resident  said.  "If  you  took  any  city  with 
well-developed  cultural  Institutions  and  re- 
looTed  the  alums  and  other  undesirable 
features  to  produce  a  model,  you  would  have 
Chautauqua.  Although  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  Utopia  Is  possible,  Chautauqua  Is  as  close 
to   one   as   I   have   ever  seen." 

The  spark  that  created  Chautauqua  oc- 
curred In  1874  when  John  H.  Vincent  and 
Lewis  Miller  thought  It  might  be  nice  to 
hold  elaoes  for  Sunday  SchocA  teachers  out 
of  doors.  The  experiment  was  so  successful 
that  additional  elases,  concerts,  lectures  and 
-entertainment  were  soon  added.  A  half  cen- 
tury later,  some  200  imitation  Chautauquas 
were  operating  wherever  there  was  a  lake 
and  a  receptive  audience. 

Another  form  of  Imitation,  traveling 
Chautauquas,  first  appeared  about  1904.  Un- 
like the  original,  these  were  ccanmerclal  af- 
fairs, though  they,  too,  provided  lectures, 
mtislc  and  dramatic  entertainment — In  this 
case  In  circus  tents  for  residents  of  small 
villages.  They  proved  to  be  highly  popular, 
as  12,000  of  these  traveling  Chautauquas 
reached  an  audience  of  some  35,000.000  a 
year  during  the  nUd-twentles.  Countless 
mementoes  must  still  exist  in  homes 
throughout  the  country  as  reminders  of  an 
era  that  suddenly  vanished. 

But  "Mother"  Chautauqua  lives  on  and 
there  Is  not  a  vacation  spot  In  the  country 
that  can  compete  with  its  schedule  of  operas, 
plays,  music,  religious  conferences,  and 
classes  In  art,  sculpture,  ballet  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  subjects  for  every  age.  Its 
lectures,  held  In  the  Amphitheatre  every 
weekday  morning  at  10:45,  are  world-famous. 
Chautauqua  brought  oratory  in  America  to 
the  level  of  an  art.  No  other  movement  In 
history  has  more  effectively  Illustrated  the 
power  of  the  word  In  the  life  of  a  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  In  a  democracy  no 
policy  can  be  superimposed;  It  must  seep 
through  the  soil  and  nourish  the  roots.  At 
Chautauqua,  experiments  were  nurtured  that 
have  led  to  traditions  in  American  culUire. 
Here  William  Jennings  Bryan  delivered  his 
famous  "Prince  of  Peace"  address.  Here 
Frances  Willard  blazed  the  trail  to  the  brave 
but  fruitless  experiment  of  national  pro- 
hibition. Here  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  his 
ringing  "1  hate  war!"  declaration. 

Much  of  what  we  know  today  as  adult 
education  received  Its  start  at  Chautauqua. 
The  flrst  summer  school  In  America  was  held 
on  Its  grounds  and  America's  first  book  club 
was  also  organized  here,  as  Chautauqua  be- 
gan to  circle  the  globe  with  what  it  termed 
"the  high  romance  of  education." 

Chautauqua's  dignity  Is  not  stuffy.  Every- 
where there  is  warmth  and  gentleness  and 
\inderstandlng.  In  the  small  parks,  glens  and 
ravines  you  will  find  people  strolling,  resting, 
reading  or  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

Most  of  the  people — whether  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  200  permanent  residents,  the 
8,000  summer  residents,  or  the  55.000  visitors 
who  come  each  sununer  from  all  over  the 
world — tend  to  be  In  the  professions  and 
creative  fields,  including  teachers,  student 
tecu^ers,  doctors,  clergymen,  writers  and 
artists.  Receptions  held  at  frequent  Intervals 
during  the  season  by  various  clubs  aasure 
everyone  a  chance  to  mingle  and  get 
acquainted. 

It  is  easy  to  i>artlclpate  in  Chautauqua. 
For  example,  on  each  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  Society  has  a  sidewalk 
debate.  As  people  gather,  a  microphone  Ls 
passed  around  and  someone  proposes  a  state- 
ment. Naturally  someone  else  dilutes  it,  and 
soon  a  lively  discussion  is  going  on.  Everyone 
has  his  chance  to  make  a  contribution  and 
the   results   are    often    informative,    always 


Interesting — and  aocneUmea  aznuslng.  The 
College  Club  has  its  own  discussion  on  Bun- 
day  night,  and  this  one  usually  gets  q\ilt« 
heated. 

More  than  anything  else,  Chautauqua  is 
a  music  festival.  In  the  morning,  you  may 
be  wakened  by  the  choral  strains  of  the  Co- 
lumbus Boys'  Choir.  In  the  afternoon,  you 
will  hear  the  sound  of  scales  coming  from 
one  of  the  30  music  shacks  where  individual 
musicians  practice  (and  where  Gershwin 
composed  his  memorable  Concerto  in  F). 
Four  evenings  a  week,  free  concerts  are  held 
in  the  Amphitheatre,  played  by  a  sjrmphony 
orchestra  of  60  men  recruited  from  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  country.  1-ast  year,  guest 
artists  at  Chautauqua  varied  from  Marian 
Anderson  to  the  brothers  Four,  from  Van 
Cllburn  to  Guy  lombardo.  At  Norton  Hall, 
plays  and  operas  are  presented  weekly. 

Since  Chautauqua  describes  itself  as  the 
place  "where  education  and  recreation  meet," 
there  is  a  wealth  of  activity  available  for  the 
sportsman.  Twenty-one-mlle-long  Chautau- 
qua Lake  Is  stocked  with  fighting  muskles. 
Sailing,  boating,  hiking,  Saturday  baseball 
games,  tennis,  4n  18-hole  golf  course,  shuf- 
fleboard  at  the  Sports  Club,  lawn  bowling 
and  two  swimming  beaches  offer  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  promised  recreation. 

The  Chautauqua  hills  provide  a  beautiful 
setting  for  thte  unique  town.  And  though  you 
may  have  seen  exquisite  sunsets  elsewhere, 
twilight  as  viewed  from  across  the  lake  is 
truly  awesome. 

There  is  time  to  think  and  to  learn  here, 
and  perhaps  there  are  some  who  come  to 
Chautauqua  to  do  as  Thoreau  did  at  Walden 
Pond:  "I  went  into  the  woods  to  live  delib- 
erately, to  see  If  I  could  not  learn  what  life 
was  ...  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not 
life." 


We  Mast  Reject  "Ma^ot  Line"  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CA«OIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thin  ring 
of  antiballlstic  missiles  around  the 
United  States  could  not  save  our  Nation 
from  nuclear  destruction.  We  must  de- 
vise a  defense  which  will  keep  the  tide 
of  aggression  away  from  the  skies  and 
the  shores  of  America  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  a  careful 
study  of  the  following  article  by  George 
Wilson  which  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
Washington  Post,  to  the  Congress  and  to 
our  military  leadership. 

Naval  vessels  equipped  with  antimis- 
sile missiles  near  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Russia  is  an  idea  worthy  of  immediate 
and  earnest  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  these  antimissile 
naval  vessels  and  units  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  Navy  equipped  to 
level  any  potential  enemy's  homeland 
might  be  a  great  deterrent  to  aggression 
and  the  very  best  defense  for  our  peqple. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
by  Mr.  Wilson: 

Close  to  Lactnching  SrrES — ^Navt  Proposes 
Floattng  Defenss  Agaikst  Missiles  Ott 
Russia,  Cbina 

The  Navy  has  entered  the  anttbalUstics 
race  with  ft  proposal  to  sbatlan  ships 
equipped  with  antlmlssUes  off  ttie  Bo^et 
and  Chinese  oocksta  to  Intercept  snemy 
nUsslleB  shortly  after  they  are  fired. 


While  Navy  pfoponents  claim  their  pia^ 
would  only  be  an  extension  of,  and  not  t 
replacement  for,  the  Army's  land-based  Nlk« 
X  program,  the  proposal  reflects  the  in- 
creased Interest  of  all  three  services  in  plsy. 
Ing  a  major  pole  in  an  ABM  system. 

The  Air  Foiroe  also  baa  taken  a  new  look 
at  Its  earlier  proposals.  One  of  these  would 
employ  such  airplanes  as  tbe  giant  Lock- 
heed C-6A  transport,  as  launching  platfonm 
to  intercept  enemy  missiles. 

Navy  leaders  argue  that  a  cloee-ln,  ship- 
based  line  of  defeoEe  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  catch  an  enemy  missile  before  it 
has  time  to  break  Into  a  shotgun  scatter  of 
real  and  decoy  hydrogen  bombs.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  fewer  technical  dlfficultlee 
In  tracking  and  finding  enemy  miaslles. 

The  United  States,  Russia — and  most  likely 
Red  China — are  spending  a  lot  of  effort  oo 
making  sure  their  long-range  missiles  can  get 
through  any  defense. 

Techniques  range  all  the  way  from  the  old 
trick  of  blinding  the  defender's  radar  with 
clouds  of  metal  chaff  to  making  H-bombi 
that  can  maneuver  on  their  own  as  they  fly 
in  at  a  target. 

But  the  bag  of  penetration  tricks  does  not 
open  until  after  the  missile  is  a  safe  distance 
off  the  launching  pad.  An  antimissile  from  > 
nearby  ship  might  be  in  time  to  catch  the 
whole  package — missile  warheads  and  pene- 
tration aids — before  they  spread  too  itt 
ap>art. 

The  Navy  has  enoiigh  faith  In  the  con- 
cept— called  Seaborne  Antl- Ballistic  M1«U« 
Intercept  System,  or  SABMIS  for  short— to 
pay  Industry  money  to  formalize  It  in  paper 
designs. 

Last  week,  several  aero-8i>ace  companla 
bid  for  the  Job;  AeroJet-OeneraJ;  Boeing,  t 
team  of  Hughes  Aircraft  and  Lockheed;  Ung- 
Temco-Vought;  Martin-Marietta;  UcDcn- 
nell-Douglas  and  Raytheon. 

The  Navy  expects  to  pick  one  or  more  ol 
those  firms  by  fall  to  conduct  a  slx-monti 
feasibility  study  of  SABMIS.  Then.  Defenie 
Department  Superiors  willing,  the  IfSTy 
would  l>e  ready  to  move  toward  the  hardwire 
stage. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  getting  do«  to 
likely  launching  sites.  Navy  leaden  lee 
SABMIS  as  bargain-basement  protectloD  (or 
neutral  nations  afraid  of  nuclear  blackniia 
by  Red  China. 

A  bunch  of  SABMIS  ships,  goes  this  arpi- 
ment,  could  stand  between  Chinese  mlnlle! 
and  a  neutral  like  India.  Then  In*ia  ml|)it 
not  feel  compelled  to  build  an  ABM  syitm, 
having  money  for  economic  developnaent 

NOT    WTTHOUT   DFrRACTORS 

SABMIS  Is  not  without  its  detractors  tt 
the  Pentagon.  One  top  weapons  official  »»ld: 
"We're  going  to  get  a  decision  on  onr  om 
ABM  system  before  we  start  worrying  about 
one  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal." 

But  this  opposition  has  not  deterred  th« 
Navy's  new  Offlce  of  Strategic  Defense  Sy^ 
terns,  headed  by  Rear  Adm.  George  H.  Miller. 
His  office  sees  SABMIS  as  a  system  whlei 
could  do  for  defense  what  the  Navy's  Poiirt 
submarine  fleet  has  done  for  offense. 

The  SABMIS  fleet— like  the  Polaris  sutt- 
would  be  kept  moving.  Of  course,  the  enrnT 
might  sink  surface  ships  Just  before  laundi- 
Ing  a  missile  attack. 

Asked  about  this  vulnerability,  one  mV 
strategist  countered:  "This  kind  of  wamin 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  SABMIS." 

ESTIMATED  AT  $2  BILLION 

Rough  Navy  estimates  are  $2  bUUon  for 
SABMIS,  counting  the  whole  works-«iilJ» 
radars  and  the  missiles  themselves. 

Navy  planners  are  thinking  In  terms  of  w 
to  40  ships  for  SABMIS,  with  a  possiWU^ 
later  on  of  tl61ng  submarines  to  uana 
ABMs. 

In  hopes  of  svoldlng  an  Army-Navy  fl^ 
Navy  leaders  stress  their  system  *«  °°*ij! 
signed   to  replace   the   Army's  Nike  a-  "" 
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Havy  would  use  the  400-mile-range  Spartan 
missile  for  SABMIS  and  also  the  Mike  Z 
radar.  The  ships  would  be  buUt  with  special 
armor  against  nuclear  blast  and  fallout. 

Building  a  Nike  X  missile  defense  around 
the  United  States  is  gaining  Johnson  admin- 
istration support  in  the  wake  of  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  tests. 

Congressional  demands  for  a  t3-binion  to 
$10-bllllon  version  of  Nike  X  wlU  intensify 
this  week  If  the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  releases  as  planned.  Its 
report  on  Chinese  nuclear  progress. 
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India  Citizen*  Oppose  Stud  Against 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  writer 
Mr.  Gobind  Beehari  Lai,  of  the  following 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  San  Pran- 
dsco  Examiner,  July  6,  1967.  has  excel- 
lent credentials.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
science  writer  for  the  Hearst  Newspapers' 
since  1925.  He  taught  physics  at  a  coUege 
of  the  University  of  the  Punjab,  before 
roming  to  Berkeley,  for  research  at  the 
University  of  California,  before  the  First 
World  War. 

Mr.  Lol  was  bom  in  Delhi,  India,  and 
was  active  in  the  Indian  independence 
movement,  in  India  and  In  the  United 
^tes,  until  1947.  He  received  a  Pulitzer 
rase  for  science  writing  for  the  Hearst 
New^pers  in  1937,  a  Guggenheim  fel- 
towship  for  history  of  science  research 
m  1955,  a  special  citation  for  "Distln- 
ritohed  Services  to  Medicine"  from  the 
^olcan  Medical  Association  In  1958 
He  knew  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  many  other  makers  of  Inde- 
poident  India  and  has  maintained  close 
rdat  ons  with  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  Lai's 
Ktlcle  follows: 

(ftwn  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Julv  6 

1967)  ' 

IWSA  CmziNs  Oppose  Stand  Against  Israei. 

J^majorlty  of  the  people  of  India  are 

2»^„!?.^*„"PP*'^"y  pro-Arab  attitude 
«■  xoe  Indian  Gtovemment. 

Ttoeleadlng  Indian  newspapers  and  poUtl- 
Wjod  cultural  leaders  have  openly  con- 
Jj^  the  Indian  Foreign  Offlce's  pro- 
WUn  statement,  Just  before  the  outbreak 
«  Hie  Israel-Arab  war. 

»|wple  are  asking  the  government:  '"WTien 

wSt  r^Tn^!?'"  ^t^^ea  lndl»  and  Pakistan, 

K  tod  ao^™/°L°T^  ^^^  ^*«'«'"  counrtles 
pve  todla?  Did  not  Iran  and  Indonesia  and 

Sm  ft  fi?,°w  w*"^,  partisanship  with  Pak- 
"»n.  s  feUow  Moslem  country? 

OFPSBT 

l^contlnued  hostility  between  India 
JJJ^ton  18  the  key  to  most  of  India's 

-Sl^n^'^tJ*,*^  *^  °'^'«*  "^«  influence 
2J»*^  with  Moslem  nations   that  In- 

inenaiy  with  these  nations.  J-    -^   ue 

aSl"!?"*/  ^^  ^'°«'  ""PPort  of 
hSton^  °J  ^  "^^^y  Moslem  states. 
»^*todl.TH^.*°  ^°*"*  *  dangerous  chal- 
^miffl  ?  diplomatic  moves  are  largely 
**«naihed  by  this  phenomenon.  ^  ^ 


%M^J^^^  ^'  °^  election  as  the  Prime 
■Onlster,  Madame  Indira  Oandhl,  genuinely 
teved  and  admired  by  the  Indian  people  for 
her  courage,  hard  work,  idealism,  patriotism, 
education,  and  good  looks— made  a  Moslem 
Indian  the  president  of  India.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  only  lo  to  15  percent  of  India's 
populaUon  follow  the  Islamic  faith. 

UOSIfMS 

India's  foreign  minister,  an  Internationally 
noted  Jurist,  Dr.  M.  A.  Chagla.  is  also  a  Mos- 
lem by  faith.  Both  these  topmost  dignitaries 
are  able  men,  but  their  positions  are  due 
to  their  faith. 

The  principle  of  excluding  religion  from 
political  positions  and  Jobs  of  state  is  usually 
observed  in  India;  but  it  Is  also  lost  sight  of 
"    m  some  crises. 

What  was  the  need  of  the  Indian  Foreign 
Offlce  to  make  a  statement  favoring  Egypt 
against  Israel?  *^ 

Leaving  aside  the  present  Israel-Arab  con- 
flict, it  is  Important  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral historical  background  of  the  relations 
tween  the  Indians  and  the  Jews. 

ASTLITM 

In  history,  when  the  Jews  were  persecuted 
by  Europeans,  they  found  welcome  and  gen- 
erous asylum  In  India.  About  2000  years  ago 
several  thousand  Jews,  persecuted  by 
Romans,  fled  to  South  India. 

Here  the  Hindu  king  gave  them  land  and 
made  their  leader  a  maharaja,  and  guaran- 
teed to  them  fullest  liberties  allowed  to 
Hindus. 

Never  was  a  Jew  persecuted  in  Hindu  India 
Under  British  rule  Englishmen  of  Jewish 
faith  began  to  come  for  offlce  or  trade. 

In  the  British  established  Indian  colleges 
Indian  students  were  taught  that  "Shylock 
was  a  Jew, "  and  Shylock  was  heartless. 

KMPEESS 

However,  U  was  Benjamin  DisraeU,  Queen 
VictorU's  prime  minister  of  Jewish  parents 
who  flrst  made  this  queen  "The  Empress  of 
India,"  at  a  lavish  coronation  ceremony  in 
Delhi,  In  1877. 

After  Worid  War  I.  Lloyd  George  sent  Lonl 
Reading,  a  professing  Jew,  as  the  British 
viceroy  of  India— an  action  that  many  Brit- 
ish conservatives  condemned.  So  English 
statesmanship  tried  to  use  Jewish  braim  to 
thwart  Indian  Independence. 

However,  a  number  of  Jews  prominent  In 
toe  Labour  Party  and  even  in  the  Liberal 
Party  of  England  were  sympathetic  to  the 
cause  of  Indian  independence. 

AMERICA 

But  It  was  m  the  United  States  that  the 
Jews,  Americans,  showed  their  most  active 
and  helpful  sympathy  with  the  Indian  in- 
dependence movement. 

Many  disUnguished  Jews  aided  the  IndUn 
cause,  for  example:  Prof.  Albert  Einstein 
VS.  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  writers 
John  Gunther  and  Mrs.  Francis  Gunther 
Louis  Fischer,  biographer  of  Mahatma  Gan- 
dhi, Rabbi  Stephen  Wise  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  effec- 
tive Indian  nationalists,  like  Dr.  Taraknath 
Das  of  Columbia  University,  urged  India 
after  her  independence,  to  make  an  alliance 
with  Israel. 
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the  heroic  exploits  on  the  batUefleld  of 
a  former  neighbor,  Sgt.  James  Roblnaon 
Sergeant  Robinson  was  presented  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  at 
ceremonies  in  the  Pentagon  recently  He 
was  given  the  medal  posthumously 
1  /^I  **  ^  ^^*  ^^^'  "^^  '^ed  on' April 
■ir.  .  '  ^^®"  ^^  charged  and  destroyed 
a  Vletcong  machlnegun  nest  during  Op- 
eration Abilene.  But  I  knew  of  his  valor 
and  worth  long  before  his  exploits  in 
Vietnam. 

Jim  was  a  rugged,  210-pound  tackle  on 
our  high  school  footbaU  team  in  the  late 
1950  s,  less  than  a  decade  ago.  In  1958  he 
was  named  all-league  tackle  In  a  tough 
Chicago  suburban  conference.  Even  then 
he  stood  out.  Even  then  he  was  rugged 
Even  then  he  displayed  the  courage 
Which  later  was  to  claim  his  life  Robin- 
son had  always  wanted  to  play  profes- 
sional football.  He  played  In  a  far 
tougher  game,  war,  which  Is  not  a  game 
at  all.  But  he  proved  his  worth. 

Speaking  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner,  his  spirit  as  a  marine 
and  as  a  soldier  can  be  typified  by  the 
words  of  his  high  school  football  coach 
who  said : 

Jim  was  always  in  condition,  ready  for  a 
tough  game— a  Uttle  bugged  on  physical  flt- 
ness.  He  always  contributed  a  host  of  tackles 
even  In  defeat,  and  always  played  it  rugged'. 

He  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for.  too 
Jim  was  deeply  interested  in  foreign  af- 
fairs  and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  war 
His  father  quoted  young  Jim  as  saying: 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  get  out  a  map  and 
look  at  Vietnam  and  you'll  see  that  it  Is  the 
key  to   the  Far  East  and   monh  any  price 

fcO  JCC€p  It. 

Yes,  Jim  Robinson  proved  his  worth 
and  in  so  doing  proved,  too,  the  worth 
of  thousands  of  former  athletes  who  are 
now  in  the  armed  services. 

We  owe  much  to  young  men  such  as 
Jim  Robinson  and  to  the  parents  who 
nurtured  and  loved  them.  We  salute 
them  all. 


Needed:  A  War  on  War  in  the  Streets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Jim  Robinson  Played  It  Rn^Ked 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  20.  1967 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  House 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  riots 
which  have  been  raging  throughout  the 
metropoUtan  centers  of  our  Nation  are 
tragic  evidence  that  a  new  awJroach  to 
the  racial  problem  is  drastically  needed 

Paul  Hope,  writing  for  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  has  analyzed  the  situ- 
ation and  suggested  some  changes  to  help 
prevent  these  same  events  from  occur- 
ring in  the  future. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues Mr.  Hope's  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  24,  1967,  edlUon  of  the 
Star. 

The  article  follows: 

Needkd:  A  Wa«  on  Was  in  Stkeets 
(By  Paul  Hope) 
If  the  United  States  ever  gets  done  In    it 
wont  be  because  there's  a  Communist  be- 
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hind  every  tree,  as  the  John  Birch  president. 
Robtft  Welch,  llkea  to  beUeye,  but  because 
the  greatest  power  on  earth  couldn't  find 
a,  way  to  solve  Its  race  problem. 

One  thing  the  Great  Society  has  plenty  ot 
are  wars — on  poverty,  disease,  hunger  and 
Ignorance:  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It's  about 
time  to  declare  war  on  the  sharply  escalating 
war  In  the  streets  of  the  nation's  cities. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  seems  to  be  In 
order  Is  for  leaders,  black  and  white,  to  quit 
making  excuses  for  lawlessness.  Of  course  the 
Negro  has  been  downtrodden  and  discrim- 
inated a^lnst  for  300  years,  but  that  doesn't 
give  him  the  right  to  shoot  up  a  city  and 
loot  the  stores. 

A  man  who  makes  a  firebomb  and  throws 
It  through  a  shop  window  Is  not  doing  It 
because  hU  grandfather  was  a  slave.  A  sniper 
who  climbs  on  top  of  a  building  and  shoots 
at  firemen  and  lawmen — even  at  bystanders 
of  his  own  race— Is  not  doing  It  because  he 
doesn't  have  a  Job.  He's  doing  It  Just  for  the 
plain  hell  of  It. 

Nonviolent  marches  and  picketing  In  be- 
half of  a  cause  are  one  thing — pillaging  a 
city    Is    another. 

It's  time  politicians  quit  offering  the  Negro 
pie  In  the  sky  and  started  real  work  on  his 
problems. 

The  Impractical  hue  and  cry  to  get  rid  of 
the  ghettos  ta  a  case  In  point.  As  a  practical 
matter  there  Is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
ghettos. 

The  government  cotild  ^>end  $100  billion 
a  year  rebuilding  cities  and  most  whites  still 
would  live  In  one  place  and  most  Negroes 
in  another— that's  Just  a  plain  fact  of  life 
untU  both  races  really  are  ready  to  accept 
one  another  as  true  brothers  and  live,  love 
and  be  happy  together. 

Slum  clearance  projects  don't  necessarily 
Increase  understanding  or  communication 
between  the  races.  Look  at  the  Southwest 
Washington  redevelopment  area  where  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  lives  In  an 
expensive  new  apartment  building. 

Southwest  Washington  was  a  Negro  slum 
until  the  bulldozers- moved  In  and  fancy  new 
apartments  and  townhouses  were  built. 
Where  did  the  Negroes  go?  They  aren't  liv- 
ing in  the  high-cost  apartments  or  the  $40,- 
000  townhouses.  They  Just  shifted  from  the 
old  ghetto  to  a  new  one. 

Urban  renewal  projects  have  produced 
rows  of  20-story  apartment  buildings  for 
Negro  tenants  in  Southslde  Chicago.  About 
all  that  did  was  stack  the  ghetto  skyward 
instead  of  having  It  spread  out  on  the 
ground.  The  Negroes  on  the  top  floor  may  t)e 
closer  to  God  but  not  much  nearer  to  an 
understanding  with  the  white  people  who 
run  the  city — and  sometimes  It's  a  long  wait 
for  the  elevator. 

The  nation  apparently  Is  going  to  have  to 
live  with  the  fact  that  many  of  its  major 
cities  wlU  be  Inhabited  prlmarUy  by  Negroes. 
The  poor  and  the  Ignorant  from  the  rural 
areas  keep  flooding  Into  the  cities  looking 
for  their  pot  of  gold;  and  nometlmes  they're 
lucky  If  they  can  find  a  i>ot  of  beans. 

The  only  real  answer  for  th^  Negrro  in 
the  ghetto  Is  education.  The  economy  can 
use  5wy  so  many  dltchdlggers.  street  clean- 
ers an\garbage  men. 

The  sblutlon  to  uplifting  the  minds  and 
dreams  of  the  Negroes  and  preparing  them 
for  Jobs  would  seem  not  so  much  In  pretty- 
ing up  the  ghettos  but  rather  in  a  massive 
infusion  of  money  into  the  education  sys- 
tems of  the  troubled  cities.  Give  a  Negro 
an  education  and  training  so  he  can  get  a 
decent  Job  and  he  will  make  his  surround- 
ings more  comfortable  on  his  own. 

It  seems  time  to  quit  worrying  so  much 
about  racial  balances  In  schools  and  con- 
centrate on  giving  the  Negro  an  adequate 
education  wherever  he  happens  to  live. 

If  It  takes  one  teacher  to  every  five  stu- 
dents Instead  of  one  to  30  to  get  the  Job 
done."  then  th&tt  what  should  be  provided. 


If  It  takes  a  policeman  stationed  at  every 
school  to  keep  a  Ud  on  rowdyism  in  the 
classroom,  then  that  should  be  provided,  too. 
It  probably  would  do  more  good  having  a 
policeman  around  to  help  keep  order  In  the 
schools  than  on  the  street  passing  out  traf- 
fic tickets. 

Maybe  it  is  true,  as  so  often  has  been  feald. 
that  many  of  the  present  generation  of 
ghetto  youth  are  lost.  But  that's  no  reason 
to  lose  the  next  generation. 

If  the  cities  are  to  have  Negro  majorities, 
the  Negroes  must  eventually  be  given,  and 
they  must  be  able  to  assume,  the  responsi- 
bility for  running  them. 

The  flrebomb  and  the  sniper's  gun  must 
be  traded  in  for  a  responsible  place  in  soci- 
ety. The  nation  cannot  afford  to  let  law- 
lessness become  a  way  of  life  In  Its  Indus- 
trial heartland. 


What  Price  a  Soldier's  Life? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

0»    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  5724  which  provides 
some  reasonable  benefit  for  the  survivors 
of  retired  military  personnel  who  have 
devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Without 
going  into  the  details  of  what  benefits 
are  presently  available,  let  me  summa- 
rize by  simply  saying  that  no  class  of 
Americans  is  as  neglected  as  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  military  retiree.  In  civil 
service,  in  private  industry,  in  local  gov- 
ernment, the  provisions  for  the  survivors 
of  retirees  are  much  more  generous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  recognize 
this  inequity  and  see  that  it  must  be 
corrected  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
incentive  which  attracts  men  to  a  career 
of  military  service.  Until  we  do  such 
things,  we  have  no  hope  of  eliminating 
the  draft  and  creating  a  truly,  profes- 
sional military  service. 

Mr,  Speaker,  recently  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle-Examiner,  Mr.  Jerry 
Belcher,  staff  writer,  wrote  a  fine  article 
which  gives  a  real  insight  into  the 
disparity  of  treatment  between  military 
retirees  and  their  survivors  and  civil 
service  retirees.  Under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  16  issue  of 
the  Chronicle-Examiner: 
I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle-Exam- 
iner, July  16. 1967] 
What  Price  a  Solddoi's  Life? 


( By  Jerry  Belcher) 
A  hero  is  dead,  killed  in  action  In  Vietnam- 
It  happens  every  day.  Last  week  It  hap- 
pened  to  282   Americans,  since   1961   It  has 
happened  to  more  than  11,000. 

There  is  no  way,  of  covu-se.  to  put  a  price 
on  a  hero — and  any  man  killed  In  actlcoi 
is  a  hero,  at  leskst  to  his  family. 

But  in  cold,  economic  terms,  what  does 
the  death  of  a  soldier  mean  to  a  soldier's 
family? 

To  put  the  question  Into  human  perspec- 
tive, what  did  it  mean  to  one  of  the  282 
men  killed  last  week — First  Lt.  GatUn  (Jerry) 
Howell  of  Alameda? 


Lt.  Howell  was  31.  He  had  served  his  time, 
fulfilled  his  legal  obligation  to  his  ootmtry, 
as  an  enlisted  Marine  before  the  war  in 
Vietnam  started. 

He  became  a  school  teacher  In  San  Fran- 
cisco after  that  hitch  and  he  married  Nancy 
Ebert.  But,  as  he  said  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  felt  a  further  responsibility. 

He  re-enllsted,  earned  a  commission.  To 
do  so  he  gave  up  his  new  home,  took  leave 
from  his  teaching  Job,  left  his  pretty  young 
wife.  He  was  the  father  of  two  little  boys 

On  July  4,  he  volunteered  to  lead  a  rescue 
mission  to  bring  back  the  bodies  of  fallen 
Marines  In  a  bloody  battle  near  Con  Thien. 
He  lived  through  th*t.  But  on  July  7,  he  was 
killed   by   enemy   artillery   fire. 

Nancy  Howell  received  official  word  of  her 
husband's  death  on  July  10.  Her  two  sons 
were  too  young  to  understand  what  the 
telegram  meant. 

On  July  11,  a  solemn  Marine  Corps  officer 
came  to  Mrs.  Howell's  Alameda  apartmen; 
and  presented  her  with  a  check  for  $3000. 
The  Marine  Corps  called  It  a  "death  grat- 
uity." 

If  Jerry  Howell  had  not  felt  his  sense  of 
responsibility,  had  stuck  to  teachlne,  and 
died  as  the  result  o(  an  on-the-job  accident 
on  campus,  the  check  from,  the  school  de- 
partment would  haye  been  for  $4112. 

If  he  had  been  a  longshoreman,  the  checlt 
would  have  been  $4640. 

If  he  had  been  a  street  sweeper  for  the 
City  of  San  Francisco,  the  check  would  have 
been  made  out  In  the  amount  of  $4218. 

If  Jerry  Howell  had  been  an  Infantry  pri- 
vate, the  check  would  have  been  for  only 
$1236. 

TJNTIL    DEATH 

But  the  Inmiedlate  check  Is  not  all  there 
Is.  Soon,  Mrs.  Howell  will  begin  receiving 
monthly  payments  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration— Dependency  Indemnity  Com- 
pensation. There  are  variations,  but  the 
widow  of  an  officer  of  his  rank  and  length  of 
service  will  receive  about  $184  a  month  until 
her  death  or  remarriage. 

A  private's  widow  would  receive  $137  » 
month.  A  five  star  general's  wife,  $388  • 
month. 

By  comparison,  the  widow  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco policeman  of  Howell's  age  and  time  in 
service  (eVi  years)  would  receive  his  fuU  pay 
of  $776  a  month  until  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment age  of  65,  after  which  she  would  get 
$338  a  month  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

MORE    THAN    $300,000 

For  a  man  of  Howell's  age  at  death,  in  25 
years,  that  would  amount  to  more  than 
$200,000.  The  VA  benefits  to  a  soldier's  widow 
would  amount  to  less  than  $65,000.  And  if 
the  soldier's  widow  remarries,  she  loses  her 
benefit. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  fiscal  stary.  There 
Is  Social  Security  and  there  Is  California 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  to  consider. 

A  serviceman's  widow  with  two  children 
will  receive  between  $66  and  $368  a  month 
from  Social  Securtty.  (Mrs.  Howell  probably 
win  get  between  $250  and  $300.)  When  the 
children  reach  18.  their  benefits  will  end.  K 
the  widow  remarries,  her  benefit  will  be  cut 
off. 

NOT   ELIGIBI.E 

A  policeman's  widow,  however,  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  Social  Security  benefits. 

As  for  State  Workmen's  Compensation:  A 
policeman  Is  not  eligible,  and  neither  U  » 
soldier.  But  a  street  sweeper  or  a  longshore- 
man is.  The  famUy  of  a  longshoreman  or  a 
street  sweeper  who  dies  in  the  Une  of  du^ 
Will  receive  from  the  state  up  to  $21,000  paM 
In  bi-monthly  Installments  of  $140. 

A  serviceman's  widow  also  will  rec«« 
$10,000  from  OI  Insurance,  but  that,  utt 
Social  Security,  Is  paid  for  over  the  years  of 
the  Individual. 
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Rabbi  Smith  Speak$  for  RabbinicAl  Conn- 
cil  of  America  on  Firearm$  Control 


ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  the  following 
statement  by  Rabbi  Harold  P  Smith 
testifying  in  behalf  of  the  Rabbinical 
Q)uncil  of  America  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency  on  proposed  firearms  con- 
trol legislation. 

Rabbi  Smith,  whom  I  am  proud  to 
number  among  my  constituents,  is  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Rabbinical  Council  of  America  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  which  is  located 
ftt  84  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

My  name  Is  Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith  Mv 
home  and  pulpit  are  In  the  city  of  Chicago 
I  appear  before  this  Committee  In  my  ca-' 
paclty  as  National  Chairman  of  the  Leels- 
UavB  Committee  of  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America,  whose  membership  is  aporoxl- 
rntely  one  thousand  rabbis  throughout  this 

*ed  families  to  each  congregation.  I  repre- 

United  States.  I  would  not  pretend  we  have 
•ounded  out  all  300,000  families  In  the  mat- 
ter of  Firearms  Control  Legislation,  but  I 
vould  say  that  such  legislation  would,  wlth- 
^rl""^^-  '^P^^^'^*  the  senuments  and 
dertres  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 

^^ZT-  r.2  *^^  P^^tlcall^  unanlmom 
amttaents  of  the  Rabbinic  members  of  our 
wgamzatlon  which,  meeting  in  Fallsburg 
N«r  York,  in  Annual  Convention  only  three 
i«ks  sgo,  unanimously  passed  a  ResoluUon 
mng  the  passage  of  this  Firearms  Control 

llJl"^^  also  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
K~™^  '"!!''.  ^^  opposite  Of  an  expert  In 
n««ns,  and  have  no  desire  to  becoiSe  any 
more  familiar,  either  at  the  propelling  orTe- 

Sw  ^^t.  ^^'^'^  °^  '^^^K  would  be  thrrew 
^/f,,b'B  ^^ot^  that  every  clergyman  oT 
erwy  faith  has  In  his  Congregation  ) 
Wwertheless.    m    all    seriousness,    we    are 

ffitlom?t5  ",  clergymen  that  "this 
iJWatlon,  Which  we  feel  to  be  a  vital  "must" 
Z,?^"  ^^^^y  ^^  welfare  of  our  citizens 
•Hall  pass  in  this  session.  auzens. 

.  iL^"J?,^°  ^^"^  ^"^  "^  '"'^t  states  todav 
« inw  With  murder  in  his  heart  and  a  few 
^  in  his  pocket  can.   without  a  iTJ!^ 

Slrtai^Hnn'  '^'^'""''^  ■■  "  would  be  un- 
Sr  ^S «  th^"  y°"'  *"»«  ^°'  "^^  to  reel 
"KaUstlcs    that    you    undoubtedly    have 

iiom^V  """^  ''*^°t  "^"y  be  repeated 
to  many  times,  such  as  the  statlstirtha^ 
^people    (750.000)    have   been   klUed    by 

SS^totifoV'it."'""''  '^°°  ^^•^'^  ""^'-^  been 
terT^S  ^  ^^  ''"^  °^  »"'■  country's  his- 
J^bined,  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
™»8h  the  current  Vietnamese  struggle 
9mSL^^^~V'^  somewhat  shaken-by 
StflSf^""''  ^  Rarnered  in  an  article  in 
TwTm^^  ^"^  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
J««e2,  our  nation  suffered  4.954  firearm 
SrSJ  .r"  *°  ^^  Netherlands,  where 
SZ,  n^r"?*^    Firearms    Control    laws. 


.^f^Z      °  ^^  "    clergymen  remain  uncon- 
cerned or  unaffected  when  each  and  every 
day  over  50  people  die  In  the  United  StatS 
frMn  firearms— close  to  20,000  for  the  year? 
MOW  can  we  a«  clergymen,  whose  central 
concern  is  the   life  i^weUaT^^  ^S' 
remain   unconcerned   when   reports   i^^u^ 
that   every   two   minutes   somebody   in   the 
or  r^v>t^i^^'  ^  *^"^"  »^»"^.  "^ainied,  beaten 
in  ^.  w  r;'"".*  ^^=  ^ben  they  teU  us  thl° 
h»H  ^   ^.^^^  disorder.  72%  of  the  arrestees 
had  previous  criminal  records  yet  thev  ^ 
guns  Which  the  vast  majority  of  tt^m  h^d 
purchased  without  difficulty;   when  the  re- 
cent situation  in  Newark  revealed  enough 
f!^Z  *"?  ^^  ^^'^^  °^  *«>"bled  and  troubfe^ 
Trf.^'^^r'^  ^  resemble  an  Insurrection- 
ary army  of  revolution,  however  Just  their 
case  may  or  may  not  have  been' 
r.^°Z  °*r  "^^  ^  clergymen  remain  uncon- 
ml^^    « ^''°  '*^"'"'*  released  from   govem- 
St^  h«f  H^'  ^iL""  *^**  *be  national  crtme 
19M  tht  cn'i^^  ''°'=*'  ^^^=  ^'^^  that  since 
flv«  ♦f       T'"^  '^te  has  increased  at  a  rate 

^oVtS'  """'  "^^'^  '^*  '^**  °'  PopulatTon 
Your  Committee  was  told  in  1965  that  In 
"y  °7°,  <=lty'  Chicago,  Where  a  local  clt? 
^^L"  ^y^'^  ^  purchase  a  gun.  over 
^^r^"?"^  ^^**  "^  "'^  previous  ye^  bought 
^^^?f>,  '°™   "'^y   *^  o^»   order   ho^ 

we  in  Chicago  were  recently  appalled  bv  thP 
revelation  that  California  m^^  o^er  l,^ 
were  recently  traced  to  13  customereTn  S 
cago  Who  had   been  previously  arrested  on 

a^permlt  by  our  own  Chicago  police  depart- 

Would  you  expect,  gentlemen,  that  I  as  a 
clergyman    from    Chicago   oould    be    unc^n 
cerned  about  this?  oTabout  the  facT^that 
last  week  in  one  of  our  Chicago  L^^o^* 

^IS  ^i^  L'r'"'  °'  '"^-tlTuine^t^ 
Uig  on  trial  before  one  of  our  eminent  Judges 
whlppea  out  a  mall-order  gun  and  let  lcK«e 

n.\Z\t'r^}'°^  ^'  ''''  ^""^  Whom  for^! 
?,^r  Z:  "^i^ed.  and  at  a  policeman  whom 
unfortunately,  he  did  not  miss  and  who  n^' 
^,?/,V'"'^'  condiuon  in  a  Chlc^  w 
w  li^T  '^'^"^'^  *°  ^y  that  It  is  nTguS 
but  people,  who  do  the  kUllng,  and  t^t 
people  bent  on  killing  can  km  wito  knivls 
or  even  baseball  bats!  Had  he  thrown  a  km?^ 
or  a  basebau  bat  at  the  Judge  anS  ^nSS 
he  would  no  longer  be  aried^d  ^^^ 

SSt^^fL^*^''"*^^'^'^  "  "^  P^l"-^^ 
without  first  being  overpowered 

6hmfld"nL  "L  T"    "^y    "'bat    automobiles 
Should    not    be    Ucensed.    or    inspected    for 
safety   or  not  be  subject  to  safetylaws    b^ 
cause  It  is  people  who  drive  the  automobSli 
^?wa^  •    "'""'   ^'^^    ^"^^   ''°"1'1    ^ol»te   H 

«f^°^  ^^^'^  °'  arguments  are  unworthv 
Of  the  people  who  offer  them  up.  Of  c^c 
other   weapons   can   kill,    but   every   h^«t 

^"e^l^'n  f  ^'^  ^^'^"°°  '^'^"-^  thatVo^lr* 
weapon  is  so  easy  to  commit  murder  tcith 
and  especially  from  distances  which  n^k^ 
other  weapons  powerless.  Guns  ad^^Ui^ 
dimension  of  emotional  distance  to  madn^4 
and  the  dimension  of  Irrevocability  t^the^^t 
of  momentary  Impulse 

t^^M't"^  *°^^  ^°^  ^'^^^'^  States  Presidents 

l^.ll^^-  ^^*'  ""^'P'**  "»«  dlverslona^Irgu- 
ments  about  other  weapons,  no  tJ  S ^fsi 
dent  was  ever  killed  by  ^y  weaponbut  firt 

n»^„^/*^'^^^"™  ^^  'P^^  °^  does  not  ap- 
parent y  seek  to  force  anything  on  any  SU^ 
It  would  help  each  Stati  confrof^  ^^ 
to  the  extent  that  It  wants  to.  I  Wuld  s^k 
to  regulate  only  the  sale  and  dlst^utrort.f 
weapons  but  leave  the  regulatit^ZT^e  to 
hH  ??1  '°^'  reffulatitms.  Above  all  ll je 
It  would  break  down  the  mall  order  octun^s 
Of  destruction  that  has  Its  tentacl"  in  S 

w^^  tr^^H°'  ""^  «>"«try,  ^ving  iS 
weapons  to  children  or  to  madmen  and  crim- 
inals,- and  it  would  curb  the  huge  flow  orlSl 
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ported  weapons,  which  I  understand  reaches 
monstrous   proportions.   Why  should   «,«   be 

S^L^ro^  ^"^"^  ^°''  "'^l'"  "«toff  wea- 
pons of  foreign  countries?  Where  Is  the  sense 
and  the  dignity  to  all  this' 

usL'^htr;,*^".°^^*'''  '''tnesses  must  have 
used  their  time  to  counter  the  myth  that 
any  control  of  flreanns  by  law  would  Infringe 
^^e  so-called  consUtutlonal  "rtght  to  belr 

«,ri7^  *"'"'  '°  ^^^^  ^  ^^ttfy  in  behalf  of 
S^e  t^«fTt  ''^T^^  ^  ^^-  I  '«'«1  *t  that 
V^Z  ^  ^^'^  ^^'^'^  ^°^  «»d  statements 

from  opponent*  of  this  legislation  complain- 
ing that  we  were  emotionally  charged  be- 
cause or  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
?^I  •"^<»  fbould  not  therefore  be  stampeded 
thi^T'r?^''^  emotionally  motivated.  I  said 
I?a,^  H**  ^  ''°'^'^  ^^'  **«^P'y  distressed  and 
alaraied  were  we  not  emotionally  charged-up 
to  the  very  depths  of  our  soul  bv  Lch  a 
cataclysmic  tragedy  as  the  assassination  of 
•^X*"'  n*""*;.  ^'''^  'bat  failure  to  become 
emotionally  charged  and  failure  to  be  moti- 
vated Into  action  by  such  emotion  would  at 
worst,  constitute  criminal  negligence  on  our 
part.  and.  at  best,  unforgivable  lethargy 

Of  ;H^f«°,fH*'  ^^^^^  ""^"-'^^  ^""^t  the  feelings 
of  grief  and  sorrow  that  blanketed  this  coun- 
T  A*  !!r  P'^ldent  Kennedy's  sudden  death 
I  offered  up  the  opening  prayer  In  the  House 

Hn„«^'^^"*^"''^  °"  ^^"^  day  when  the 
House  resumed  Its  regular  sessions  after  the 
grievous  recess  of  mourning  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  grief 
™ ''T.f  ^  P^'  °^  ^"^"^  ^d  sadne^^at 
K  cff  th  ?*'■''  °""^  °^  atmosphere  In  the 
h«^  ^**  *."^^*  **°dy  and  in  the  minds 
hearts  and  souls  of  our  legislators 

o'J^V,  °^^*'*  *"*"*  be«h  a  measure  of  miti- 
gation in  our  great  pain  If  the  President's 
assa^lnatlon  would  have  lmmed™iy  ref 
t^T  '",  legislative  controls  for  the %r^ 
tectlon  Of  American  lives  from  the  devastit 

^^'Jf^r?°*'  °^  firearms  in  the  hands  of 
Irresponsible  Individuals  like  Lee  Harvey  Os- 

J«th  *  '■""'  '*'"*■  "  °°"ld  have  given  his 
death  a  meaning,  and  have  gone  down  In 
^^^^  "LI  ''•^'^  *bat  was  not  In  vain  one 
llve^  But  a,^.^,  thousands  of  Amerl^"n 
it!,?;.*?.  ^^"'  *^  ^^  ^°^  to  be:  and  the 
sttutlfylng  fact  confronts  us  that  In  the  thi^e 

?Slr!,'*'tl^  y**^  "*°^^  President  Kennedys 
Sn  kin*,^  h  "°°'"  ^°°^  Americans  have 
been  killed  by  guns  on  American  soil— very 

^^^.^  w  *^  ^  Vietnam.  And  no  one  of 
r^^^tn^'  °''  <:'«-g5Tnan-ls  free  from  the 
vXn«  ^  *'"'  ""'^^  '""  "^^^  deaths  Of 
The  Bible.  In  Deuteronomy  21:7  says  that 
n  cases  of  homicide  the  conimunlty  l^dere 

to  sav'^'-o  '^.'""^  <i-^cni^.  must  b?ab?e 
AtJJ^°^  ^^"^  did  not  spill  this  blood." 
Obviously,  nobody  would  accuse  the  com- 
in^the^'mtf^""  ofhaving  had  an  actual  Sand 
^  the  murders.  The  ImplicaOon  Is-and  the 
f^^  ?  e^JlcJtly  states  thls-that  If  thev 
failed  to  take  actions  that  they  might  have 
taken  to  prevent  It.  and  had  failed  to  do  so 

w^re  not^fn'^^',  ^"*  °'  '*>"  murder  a^d 
were  not  In  position  to  make  the   declara- 

TVo'^^L'^r'"'  '^'^  "°*  ^^•'^  this^'bT^^. 
iVtr^2  ^  ^~*'"^  ^°^  totally  free  of  (rullt 
IJtA''^  indiscriminately  permltt^  |^ns 

^e!!^H^f  ?^  ^^''^'^^  °^  Irr^ponslWe  ^o! 
pie— criminals,  Juvenl!es,  the  mentally  sick 
dope  addicts,  and  others  "»«?ni;aiiy  sick, 

Th^evl^"]?!^  '^^'"^  ^^"^  ^^  "'"  n°t  toys! 
They  are  deadly  weapons  and  should  be  ref- 
lated accordingly.  ^ 
Somebody  once  pointed  out— and  the  real- 
Izstion  of  It  appalls  me— that  when  1*^  H^ 
IV.^^^^'^r'  ''"'  Pl^tted'^t^e't^u^; 

?uir\d^"r  s^^^ri?^-  Td^^  1i 

ilTer  hf '<S^^°'^  ^  '  Ste^l^^^Uon 
^f  t^e  Uni^  1  T"^  '^'^  ^^  President 
^\rJr^<  J^,^  States— and  with  full  Inten- 
Uon  of  doing  BO—,   he  had  not  yet  broken 

thf^fi%'"^-  ^"^  *^'  P'^'^d  t^e^mgg^r  n 
this  u  true,  then  our  lawmakers  a^d  we. 
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the  people,  owe  ourselves  and  our  country 
a  deep  soul-searching,  that  we  have  unwit- 
tingly permitted  such  an  Incredible  sltiiation 
to  prevail.  Our  IpglslatorB— and  this  la  being 
said  with  total  respectfulnees.  for  I  hold  them 
In  great  reverence — owe  it  to  this  country  to 
rectify  a  situation  where  any  criminal  or 
madman  can  set  about  to  assasalnate  the 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  and  get  the 
help  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States— which,  In  effect,  is  what  happens 
when  the  government  permits  this  madman 
to  buy  the  neceesary  weapon  with  undeterred 
rapidity.  ^      ^     ,, 

Let  us  be  candid.  It  Is  bandied  about  all 
over  the  country— In  newspaper  editorials, 
m  magazine  articles.  In  the  living  room  con- 
versation of  every  dty  and  hamlet,  that  the 
legislators  are  restrained  from  passing  Fire- 
arms Control  legislation  because  of  a  very 
potent  lobby  by  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion and  others,  which  allegedly  have 
strength  and  Influence.  I  do  not  Itnow  if 
thU  is  or  16  not  true.  In  my  own  State  of 
Illinois,  I  noted  that  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation supported  HUnois  Senate  BUI  No. 
1350  for  Firearms  Control,  which  did,  in 
fact  pass  both  legislative  houses  and  now 
rests  on  the  governor's  desk.  Assuming  that 
the  fine  governor  of  our  great  State  does 
sign  this  Into  law.  It  might  sttll  be  highly 
ineffectlual  because  of  the  Interstate  possi- 
bilities for  circumvention. 

In  any  event,  it  becomes  incredible  that 
there  should  be  even  rumors— let  alone 
fact— that  any  of  our  highly  respected  legis- 
lators, men  of  integrity  and  deep  powers  of 
discernment.  shaU  have  been  prevent«I  by 
any  force  of  opposition,  from  u«lng  their 
legislative  prerogative— nay,  their  legislaUve 
mandate — to  protect  our  citizenry  from  wan- 
ton murder  at  the  hands  of  the  irresponsible, 
the  criminal  or  the  mentally  sick. 

The  highest  law  enforcement  officers  of 
our  land,  including  F.BJC.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  D.  B.  Katzen- 
bach  when  he  was  U.S.  Attorney  General— a.s 
well  as  the  President's  National  Crime  Oom- 
mlssion— have  repeatedly  stated  that  they 
need  such  legislative  assistance  as  Firearms 
Control  to  curb  the  ever-increasing  crime 
rate  No  less  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  for  such  legislation. 
It  becomes  difficult  for  us  clergymen  and 
citizens  to  understand  that  for  thirty  con- 
secutive years  legislators  have  been  offering 
up  legislative  bills  "to  keep  lethal  weapons 
out  of  the  wrong  hands,"  as  President  John- 
son put  It.  only  to  meet  their  ubiquitously 
inevitable  fate  of  defeat.  Why"!  One  hears 
everywhere  the  terribly  unfortunate  state- 
ment of  cynicism:  •'The  powerful  lobbies 
vrtll  never  permit  such  legislation." 

As  clergymen  who  hold  you,  I  repeat,  in 
very  high  regard,  we  must  submit  to  you 
that  such  skepticism  and  despair  concern- 
ing the  role  of  legislators  In  protecting  our 
citizenry  Is  dangerous  and  demoralizing. 

All  licensing  and  all  controls  must  inevi- 
tably Inconvenience  somebody — possibly 
millions  of  somebodies — but  this  is  part  of 
the  price  Americans  have  always  been  willing 
to  pay  for  the  democraUc  process  of  acting 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber  the  common  good  of  all  citizens.  Why, 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  should  inconvenience, 
real  or  fancied,  to  gun  owners  or  gun  sports- 
men, be  the  excepUon,  when,  In  fact.  It  U 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  exceptions? 

Do  not  the  devotees  of  all  sports  make 
sacrifices  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our 
country?  Our  Chicago  Cubs  would  be  well 
up  in  first  place  today  had  not  their  star 
pitcher.  Ken  Holtzman.  left  In  the  middle  of 
the  season  to  serve  his  country? 

Wherein  lies  the  reason  for  the  Inviolable 
sacrosancttty  of  sportsmen  whose  Instrument 
of  recreaUon  happens  to  be  rifles,  which,  in- 
cidentally, are  not  to  be  denied  them  by  the 
legislation  in  question? 


I  believe  and  know  that  many  to  this  leg- 
islation are  very  sincere,  upright  people,  en- 
titled to  their  oonvlctlons.  But  we  feel  that 
the  time  has  come  for  legislators  to  realize 
that  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  demands  that  this  legisla- 
tion now  be  enacted. 

Gentlemen— in  behalf  of  the  very  many 
citizens — the  va-st  multiudes  of  citizens — 
who  strongly  favor  this  type  of  legislation 
but  who  simply  cannot  or  will  not  muster 
the  initiative  to  send  letters  and  telegrams  or 
to  testify  at  hearings— I  plead  with  yo"— 
and  strongly  urge  you — do  pass  Senate  Bill 
No.  1.  with  Amendment  No.  90. 

Please  recall— and  heed— the  'words  of 
President  Johnson  when  he  sent  to  you,  on 
February  6th  of  this  year,  a  message,  with 
these  words; 

•To  pass  strict  firearms  control  laws  at 
every  level  of  government  Is  an  act  of  simple 
prudence  and  a  meas\ire  of  a  civlUzed  so- 
ciety. Further  delay  Is  unconscionable." 

We  believe  that  to  be  true — and  so  do  very 
many  millions  of  American  citizens.  We  hope 
you  will  share  that  belief  and  act  upon  it. 

Thank  you. 

It  would  certainly  be  in  order  here  to 
take  note  of  the  realization  that  had 
Congress  passed  the  bill  proposed  in  1960 
by  the  then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy, 
prohibiting  the  import  of  precisely  the 
type  of  Italian  telescopic -sight  rifle 
which  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  used,  that 
shocking  assassination  might  never  have 
taken  place  3  years  ago. 


Tribute  Paid  to  SBA  Employees  at  Swear- 
ing-in Ceremoniei  for  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Moot 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, earlier  today  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend an  impressive  ceremony,  at  which 
retiring  SBA  Administrator.  Bernard  L. 
Boutin  administered  the  oath  of  office  to 
the  agency's  new  Administrator.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Moot,  to  his  Deputy.  Mr.  How- 
ard Greenberg,  and  to  the  new  head  of 
the  small  business  investment  program, 
Mr.  Glenn  R.  Brown.  On  this  same  oc- 
casion, awards  were  granted  to  out- 
standing employees  serving  the  agency 
not  only  in  Washington  but  in  all  of  the 
agency's  field  offices. 

Under  Mr.  Boutin,  the  SBA  has 
adopted  new  policies  and  Implemented 
new  programs  that  have  permitted  this 
Important  agency  of  the  Government 
to  be  of  increased  effectiveness  In  serv- 
ing the  5  million  small  business  concerns 
In  the  United  States.  The  awards  for 
outstanding  service  awarded  to  nearly 
500  employees  constituted  due  recogni- 
tion for  the  hardworking,  dedicated,  able 
staff  that  has  helped  bring  about  the  ac- 
complishments and  achievwnents  at- 
tained by  this  agency. 

SBA  released  a  press  statement  des- 
cribing the  ceremonies,  and  under  im- 


animous  consenk  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
as  follows: 

In  a  double-barrelled  ceremony  today 
Robert  C.  Moot  vras  swchti  in  as  SBA's  new 
Administrator  while  the  retiring  Adminla- 
trator  Bernard  L.  Boutin  presided  over  ths 
Annual  Awards  Ceremony  honoring  out- 
standing SBA  employee  from  Washington 
and  around  the  country. 

The  ceremonies  were  held  in  the  Depart- 
mental Auditorium  on  Constitution  Avenue 
here  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Moot  officially  takes  over  as  head  of  the 
Independent  agency  on  AugTiat  1  following 
Boutin's  resignation  which  Is  effective 
July  31.  Following  the  Moot  ceremony.  How- 
ard Greenberg  who  will  become  the  new  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  also  on  August  1.  took 
his  oath  of  office  as  did  Glenn  R.  Brown  who 
Is  succeeding  Greenberg  as  Associate  Admin- 
istrator for  Investment. 

During  the  awards  ceremonies,  retiring 
Administrator  Boutin  presented  gold  medaU 
for  distinguished  service,  the  Agency's  high- 
est honor,  to  four  of  Its  top  ofBclals.  The 
medals  went  to  Associate  Admtnlstraton 
Greenberg,  Logan  B.  Hendricks  and  Irving 
Maness  and  to  Assistant  Administrator  Wil- 
liam P.  Turpin. 

Greenberg,  a  30-year  government  veteran, 
was  cited  for  his  "professional  competence 
and  perseverance  in  administering  and  im- 
proving the  multi-million  dollar  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Program  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  Agency  and  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Hendricks,  the  Agency's  top  financial  ex- 
pert received  the  award  for  contributloni 
which  resulted  In  "greatly  expanded  assist- 
ance to  small  businesses  and  prudent  con- 
servation of  the  public  funds." 

Maness,  Associate  Administrator  for  Pro- 
curement and  Management  Assistance  wsi 
recognized  for  "zealously  serving  the  Natlwi'i 
small  businesses  by  providing  expert  aasUt- 
ance  with  their  management  problems  vtA 
...  in  the  procurement  of  Government  con- 
tracts." 

Turpin,  SBA's  top  administrative  officljJ. 
was  honored  for  Instituting  "new  operating 
concepts  which  are  responsive  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  small 
business  community  and  the  national  in- 
terest." 

A  total  of  92  awards  were  presented  Includ- 
ing five  silver  medals  for  meritorious  service. 
These  awards  went  to  Norman  Abelson,  Spe- 
cial  Assistant  to  the  Administrator;  Henry  A. 
LaMonUgne,  Community  Ualson  Speclalirt 
for  the  SBA's  Northeastern  Area  (Boston 
Mass.);  Howard  W.  Rogerson,  Deputy  Aaeo- 
date  AdmlnUtrator  for  Financial  Assistance; 
Robert  L.  Stockment,  chief  of  the  Agency'i 
training  division  and  Philip  P.  Zeldman,  the 
Agency's  General  Counsel. 

Other  top  awards  were :  Area  Office  of  tin 
Tear  (Southeastern  Area — Atlanta,  Oa.);  Re- 
gional Office  of  the  Year  (Charlotte.  N.C); 
Team  Achievement  Award  (Houston.  TexM); 
Unit  Achievement  Award  (ACT  Division. 
JacksonvUle,  Fla.,  and  Forms  and  Publica- 
tions Warehouse,  Washington,  DC);  Public 
Contact  Award  (Lela  Ann  William,  Oma^ 
Neb.,  and  the  Office  of  Management  Asfflrt- 
ance,  Washington  DC.) ;  Supervisor  of  tie 
Year  (John  Klflan,  Washington,  D.C);  M* 
Suggesters  of  the  Year,  (Mary  L.  Bettencourt 
and  James  L.  Webb,  San  Francisco,  Calif.). 
The  Agency  honored  45  of  Its  Waahlngt* 
Office  employees  with  Outetanding  SerrW 
Ratings,  eight  received  Superior  Rating  » 
were  given  quality  increases  and  three  »- 
celved  special  act  awards. 

At  the  same  time  over  350  field  office  eo- 
ployees  received  honor  awards  In  ceremoiW 
held  in  the  SBA's  81  offices  throughout  V» 
country. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  Associated  Press  story  which 
summarizes  the  extent  of  midair  col- 
lisions in  the  last  decade. 

I  have  urged  that  civilian  aircraft  be 
separated  from  commercial  aircraft  at 
major  airports.  There  is  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  these  statistics  will  add  to  the  dis- 
cussion. The  article  follows: 
Aa  Collision  Total  Since  1956  Is  Now  199 

WasHiNOTON.  July  20  (AP)  .^There  have 
been  199  mld-alr  collisions  reported  in  the 
United  States  since  Jan.  1,  1956,  and  102  of 
tbem  have  been  fatal,  causing  669  deaths. 

The  national  transportaUon  safety  board 
ttld.  In  a  summary  of  accidents  since  that 
date,  that  160  of  the  collisions  Involved  pri- 
vate or  business  planes — aircraft  classed  as 
general  aviation. 


TWO  OCCUB   TS    1»S7 

However,  eight  of  the  collisions  wwe  be- 
tween light  planes  and  airliners.  Two  o* 
these  occurred  this  year— yeeterttoy-s  collision 
over  North  Carolina.  In  which  83  pereona 
were  kUled.  and  a  March  9  collision  new 
TJrbana.  Ohio,  between  a  Trans  World  Air- 
lines DC-9  jet  and  a  twin-engine  Beechcraft. 
in  which  26  were  killed. 

Four  of  the  airliner-general  aviation  col- 
lisions occurred  in  1960.  and  one  each  in  1956 
and  1966. 

The  board's  records  list  only  three  times 
that  an  airliner  collided  with  an  airliner- 
one  each  in  1956,  1960.  and  1965. 

There  were  tUso  three  occasions  on  which 
airliners  and  military  aircraft  collided— 
one  in  1957  and  two  in  1958. 

The  other  23  collisions  were  between  gen- 
eral   avaiation    and    military    aircraft. 
collisions  rOUND  aAKE 

Collisions  are  relatively  rare  among  the 
various  types  of  air  accidents.  Records  kept 
by  the  civil  aeronautics  board  for  the  period 
from  1955  thru  1966  show  that  there  were 
131  fatal  accidents  to  United  States  sched- 
uled air  line  aircraft.  In  which  2,270  persons 
were  killed.  ^ 

In  the  same  period  there  were  5.359  fatal 
accidents  In  general  aviation,  in  which 
10,099  persons  were  killed. 

The  safety  boards  tabulation  of  mld-alr 
collision,  by  year: 
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of  this  fantastic  project  and  its  future 
impact  on  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  region. 

Western  South  Carolina  and  the  dis- 
trict it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  are  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  the  nuclear 
center  of  the  United  Stetes— with  the 
Atomic  Energy  plant  at  Aiken,  the  nu- 
clear plant  at  Parr  Shoals,  and  with 
these  forthcoming  units  at  Keowee-Tox- 
away. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wUl  oppose  this  move 
by  these  North  Carolina  municipalities 
to  impede  the  growth  and  progress  of 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  my  congres- 
sional district,  and  particularly  of 
Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties. 

I  will  urge  my  friends  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  grant  this  license 
to  Duke  Power  Co.  to  construct  the  three 
nuclear  units  in  its  Keowee-Toxaway 
project,  so  that  this  fuperb  development 
can  continue  ahead  of  schedule. 


Automatic  Data  Processing  and  American 
Political  Campaigns 


Accidents 

Fatal 
accidents 

Deaths 

Airliner- 
airliner 

Airliner- 
general 

Airliner- 
military 

General- 
military 

General- 
feneral 

IM 

17 
15 
16 
13 
26 
20 
19 
13 
IS 
27 
14 

11 
6 
12 
10 
10 
10 
9 
3 
7 
M 
6 

161 
19 
86 
20 

1S2 
22 
27 
6 
12 
30 
21 

1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 

IW 

14 

»SI 

10 

19S) 

12 

IM 

10 
19 
20 
U 

IKl 

HK 

1!«3       

ISM 

IKS 

Ml.... 

24 

13 

Total 

195 

98 

556 

^ 

6 

3 

23 

160 

•Kxns  fatal  to  117  persons,  two  of  them  In 
tt«  airliner-general  avlaOon  category  and 
two  between  military  and  general  aviation 
slrcraft 


Naclear  License  for  Keowee-Toxaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke  Power 
w-s  power  rates  are  20  percent  below 
tte  national  average.  Therefore.  I  was 
Mocked  to  learn  that  11  North  Carolina 
™«i  would  oppose  the  granting  of  a 
jamse  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
aonto Duke  to  build  three  nuclear  units 

-nf  ^*°*'^-Toxaway  project. 
iJ^^,^*^^  °^  ^"^es  $700  million  proj- 
SmS?  T^  $340,800,000  and  has  a 
JomjeUon  date  of  October  1.  1970.  with 

l,1lS^  ^""^  ^"  ""^"^  °^  A^"s* 

oSe^n^^^^"'^°''^*^y  P^'oject,  in 
dSK^^'=^^"s  Counties,  when  com- 
ttO^n^^  "''°'^^  pay  approximately 
SS  ^'^""^"y  m  taxes  to  State 
"^^  Bovernments.  It  would  mean 


a  lighter  tax  burden  for  every  citizen  in 
Oconee  and  Pickens  Counties  and  even  in 
the  entire  State  of  South  Carolina  This 
revenue  would  provide  better  roads 
schools,  and  hospitals  and  Job  opportuni- 
ty in  Appalachia.  This  project  will  pro- 
vide rural  and  municipal  water  supplies 
and  recreation  unexcelled. 

The  granting  of  this  license  by  AEC 
Is  even  in  the  best  interests  of  these  ll 
North  Carolina  cities  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire area  served  by  Duke.  The  granting 
Of  this  license  would  assure  cheaper 
power  and  a  guarantee  of  power  for  ex- 
pansion of  old  industry  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  industry  throughout  this 
area.  For  every  dollar  invested  by  Duke 
m  the  generation  of  power,  three  addi- 
tional dollars  are  Invested  in  new  and 
expanding  old  industry. 

This  is  an  effort  by  these  ll  cities  to 
thwart  private  enterprise— the  Ufeblood 
of  their  own  economy  and  the  welfare  of 
their  own  citizens.  In  no  manner  would 
a  granting  of  this  license  by  the  AEC  to 
Duke  violate  the  anUtrust  laws  or  re- 
strain free  competition  In  private  enter- 
prise On  the  contrary,  a  denial  of  per- 
mission to  Duke  to  expand  and  grow 
would  promote  higher  rates  and  retard 
the  development  of  private  enterprise 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  construction  on  the  Keowee-Tox- 
away project  is  progressing  rapidly  My 
people  are  thrilled  over  the  magnitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OP    MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Heritage  Foundation  sponsored  on 
May  ia-19,  1967,  a  bipartisan  midwest 
regional  vote  workshop  at  Detroit  Mich 
One  outstanding  feature  was  a  speech, 
"Automatic  Data  Processing  and  Ameri- 
can Political  Campaigns."  by  Robert  L. 
Chartrand,  information  sciences  spe- 
cialist at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  include  this  instructive  speech  at 
this  worthwhile  affair  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Automatic  Data  Psocessino  and  American 
PoLmcAL  Campaigns 
introduction 
The  American  political  campaign— beloved 
as  an  InstltuUon  and  the  recipient  of  pro- 
digious efforts  by  persons  in  all  sectors  of 
society— increasingly  demands  precision 
management,  planning,  and  organlzaUon  in 
order  to  achieve  a  successful  outcome  The 
contemporary  candidate,  whether  challenger 
or  Incumbent,  must  perform  the  same  rituals 
and  evince  support  for  the  same  facets  of 
our  heritage  as  his  predecessors. 

In  the  United  States  In  the  i960  decade 
the  candidate  Is  faced,  for  the  most  part 
with  a  constituency  that  is  Increasingly  ur- 
banized, mobUe.  and  sophisticated.  The  aver- 
age constituency  today  is  450.000  person-! 
and  most  projections  Indicate  that  this  will 
double  within  forty  years.  In  Rep.  John  V 
Tunney's  (38th)  district  In  California  for 
example,  tho  population  Increased  from 
370,000  m  I960  to  520,000  In  1966. 

Although  the  rate  of  literacy  is  quite  high 
(97.8%  )  among  the  American  voting  popula- 
tion, experience  has  proven  that  the  voters 
must  be  motivated  to  go  to  the  polls;  In- 
deed, only  62%  of  the  eligible  voters  cast 
their  ballots  In  the  1964  presidential  election 
To  mount  a  winning  campaign,  the  aspir- 
ant to  office  must  form  a  savvy  energetic 
organlzaUon  capable  of  grasping  and  exe- 
cuting   a.    predesigned    campaign    strategy. 
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Fund*  must  be  riised.  informaUon  soxirce* 
Identlfled  and  tapped.  communicaUona  with 
organl«aUon  workers  activated,  and  a  taut 
schedule  of  key  actlvlUes  (speeches,  press 
releases,  personal  contacts)  devised  and 
rigorously -followed.  Every  tool  and  technique 
proven  by  vintage  use  or  balled  as  a  new 
useful  aid  to  the  poUtlcal  pracUcUoner  are 
scrutinized  and  employed  wherever  possible. 

Of  prime  Importance  la  the  acquisition, 
evaluation,  and  use  of  Information  that  em- 
bodies four  classical  characteristics  in  that  It 
must  be  timely,  accurate,  complete,  and 
relevant.  The  campaigner  must  seek  unbiased 
factual  Information  and  statistics,  since  "the 
greater  the  degree  of  objectivity  In  the  cam- 
paign research  process  the  sounder  will  be 
the  foundation  of  daU  upon  which  Intelli- 
gent campaign  decisions  can  be  based." 

The  Ingenuity  of  our  scientists  ai\ji  en- 
gineers has  produced  during  the  past  two  de- 
cades an  impressive  array  of  automatic  data 
processing  devices  and  techniques.  During 
the  same  period,  society  also  has  witnessed 
the  development  of  the  so-called  "systems 
approach"  to  problem  solving.  Emphasis  has 
been  placed  In  Industry,  and  now  Is  being 
focused  In  the  poltlcal  arena,  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  these  scientific  discoveries  and  tech- 
nological innovations.  It  la  Imperative,  how- 
ever, that  the  electronic  computer  and  Its 
associated  capabUlUes  be  viewed  within  the 
proper  perspective.  As  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
recently  reminded  hU  colleagues: 

"The  electronic  computer  and  the  systems 
techniques  connected  with  Its  vise  are  simply 
tools  for  use  by  the  decision-maker.  They  are 
designed  to  help  provide  that  Information 
which  Is  necessary  to  make  balanced,  accu- 
rate decisions." 

THB    tSSrSCt    OF    AUTOMATIC    DATA    FKOCESSING 

All  faceU  of  society — business,  govern- 
ment. Industry,  the  academic  world— are 
feeling  the  Impact  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing. The  computer  la  a  tool  for  use  by  man. 
similar  In  many  respects  to  the  slide  rule, 
the  desk  calculator,  the  telephone,  and  vari- 
ous prlnUng  machines.  A  deflnlUon  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  may  prove  useful  at 
this  Juncture;   it  Is  the  concept 

"Whereby  a  machine  or  computer  can  ac- 
cept information  or  'Input  data.'  process  the 
data  according  to  a  predetermined  'program,' 
and  provide  the  results  In  a  usable  form.  In 
an  automatic  data  processing  system,  the 
electronic  computer  la  the  heart  or  focal 
point  of  the  system.  An  ADP  system  conslste 
of  a  number  of  components  including  input. 
processing,   storage,  and  output  devices." 

The  preponderance  of  computers  are  "gen- 
eral purpose"  in  design,  thus  giving  their 
users  flexibility  In  asking  for  and  getting 
specially  tailored  capablllUes.  These  could 
include  a  provision  for  direct  access  (using 
a  special  keyboard)  by  the  user  to  the  com- 
puter (»•  linkage  with  other  persons  and  ter- 
minals, even  in  distant  cities. 

In  using  a  computer,  every  operation  must 
be  planned  with  care,  scheduled  in  a  specified 
sequence,  and  monitored  by  an  experienced 
operator.  Sets  of  instructions  are  "coded" 
(l.e.,  set  forth  in  a  specially  structured 
format)  so  that  the  equipment  responds  pre- 
cisely as  directed  by  Its  operators.  There  are 
two  major  types  of  computer  programs:  gen- 
eral purpose  ("canned") ,  capable  of  perform- 
ing certain  tasks  In  a  variety  of  application 
areas;  and  special  purpose  (for  unique  or 
"one-time"  asks.)  In  ADP  terminology,  "soft- 
ware" is  defined  as  "the  ancillary  techniques 
and  alda  (e.g.,  computer  programs)  needed 
for  proper  utlllaatlon  of  an  ADP  system. ' 

In  many  instances,  punched  card  Instal- 
latlona  are  much  more  suitable  for  the 
poUtlcal  campaigner  than  more  elaborate 
equipment.  Professor  Kenneth  Janda  cites 
the  benefits  of  the  punched  card  as  a  data- 
handling  medium:  speed,  convenience,  neat- 
ness accuracy,  permanency,  flexibility,  and 
reproducibility.  Every  efTort  must  be  made 


to  ascertain  la  advance  the  cost  versus  per- 
formance factor*.  Groupe  with  exi>enence  In 
using  ADP  equipment,  such  as  the  Committee 
on  Political  Education  (COPE)  of  the  APT^ 
OIO,  often  urge  that  "organlzatlona  con- 
templating a  data  processing  system  start 
on  a  minimum  basis  with  rented  or  leased 
equipment." 

The  role  of  the  human  being  In  managing, 
programming,  and  operating  the  ADP  sys- 
tem cannot  be  overstated.  Expert  personnel 
must  be  on  hand  to  advise  the  political  cam- 
paigner and  his  sUff  of  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  equipment,  for  "it  is  both  un- 
intelliaent  and  expensive.  It  cannot  operate 
without  being  told  what  to  do.  and  the  costs 
of  mechanization  are  so  great  that  procedures 
must  not  only  be  specified  in  detail,  they 
must  also  be  optimally  designed." 

CAMPAIGN  APPLIC.\T10NS  OF  ADP 

An  energetic  debate  usually  is  in  order 
when  the  subject  of  computers  in  pyolltlcs  Is 
raised.  Opinions,  biases,  experiences.  Inter- 
pretations are  as  numerous  as  the  discussants 
Involved  The  campaign  manager,  the  aspir- 
ing candidate,  the  poUtical  scientist  turned 
advisor,  the  precinct  worker — each  Individual 
offers  a  viewpoint  based  on  a  mixture  of 
■hard  knocks."  hope,  naivete,  and  cynicism. 
On  one  thing  all  can  usually  agree:  "If  you 
can  do  it  cheaper  or  faster  with  a  pencil  and 
3x5  cards,  use  them." 

There  are  many  applications  for  the  elec- 
tronic computer  and  punched   card  equip- 
ment;  each  must  be  considered  In  terms  of 
economv     of     operation,     alternatives     for 
manual' versus  machine  performance,  and  a 
carefiU    delineation    of    the    quantity    and 
quality  of  system  output  (products).  Auto- 
matic daU  processing  has  proven  to  be  of 
value  to  jaalltlcal  campaigners  In  handling: 
constituent      information.      correspondence 
files,    campaign    financial    data,    listings    of 
organization  candidates  and  workers.  Indexed 
information  on  priority  Issues  (international, 
national,  local),  survey  (questionnaire)  data 
and  interpretations,  selected  information  on 
the  opposition,   and  a  master  file  of   party 
resources     (e.g..     literature,     radlo-TV-press 
coverage.        VIPs        available       for       spot 
appearances) . 

As  the  campaigner  and  his  advisors 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
to  use  ADP.  there  are  several  guldellnea 
which  should  be  considered.  Needless  to  say, 
the  candidate  with  a  rural,  modestly  popu- 
lated district  will  view  the  feasibility  ques- 
tion differently  from  the  individual  who  U 
running  for  office  In  a  high  density,  metro- 
politan area.  Individual  and  party  resources, 
both  monetary  and  worker-wise,  also  must 
be  assessed.  Whether  or  not  an  ADP  facility 
can  be  Justified  U  dependent  upon  these 
factors: 

1.  The  application  (8)  can  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  savings  in  cost  and/or  enhanced 
value  through  performance  to  the  party. 

2.  The  Immediate  and  long  range  value  to 
the  users.  Sustained  use  of  the  equipment 
and  programs,  as  well  as  the  machlneable 
data  files,  needs  to  be  assessed. 

3.  The  installation  Is  scheduled  far 
enough  in  advance  to  allow  collection  and 
keypunching  of  selected  requisite  data;  prep- 
aration of  special  programs  should  be  com- 
menced in  time  to  allow  their  completion 
by  time  of  delivery  of  equipment. 

4.  The  recruitment  and  training  (where 
necessarv)  of  key  personnel.  Including  vol- 
unteers '  capable  of  data  collection,  key- 
punching, and  programming,  should  be  per- 
formed  well   In   advance. 

5.  The  availability  of  the  ADP  faculty  for 
actual  operational  use  by  the  party— addi- 
tional users  may  request  service,  thereby 
upsetting  prior  scheduling— should  be  pro- 
jected on  the  basis  of  an  intensive  analysis 
of  use. 


INFOIMATION   FOR   THE   CAMPAICNEK 

During  the  course  of  any  political  cam- 
paign,  whether   In  the  primary  or  general 


election  and  regardlesa  of  the  office  being 
sought,  the  party  and  Its  chosen  candidate 
strive  to  develop  and  adhere  to  an  overall 
strategy.  Although  the  prime  objective,  of 
course,  la  to  win,  there  may  be  Important 
secondary  objectives.  A  good  showing,  even 
In  a  losing  cause  may  provide  a  balance  of 
power  situation;  similarly,  there  always  U 
the  consideration  of  building  for  the  future, 
or  trying  to  force  a  schism  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition.  In  order  to  achieve  these 
ends,  the  campaigner  and  his  staff  need  to 
establish  and  maintain  certain  basic  files  of 
Information. 

In  his  Handbook  of  Practwal  Politic). 
Paul  Van  Riper  Identifies  several  types  ot 
files  which  are  considered  necessary  and 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  a  typical  political 
campaign:  basic  memoranda,  candidate's 
speeches,  research  (on  selected  topics,  (poUt- 
lcal literature  (own  party  and  opposition), 
clippings,  candidate's  correspondence,  cam- 
paign manager's  correspKjndence.  and  gen- 
eral correspondence.  Duplicate  files  often 
must  be  maintained  In  order  to  guard 
against  fire,  other  damage,  or  carelessness  In 
data  handling.  Additional  files  may  be 
created  at  the  precinct  level:  constituent 
data,  party  financial  data,  mailing  lists, 
schedule  of  local  events,  and  party  organiza- 
tion data. 

The  fact  that  such  a  series  of  flies  b 
created  guarantees  nothing,  for  no  Infonn*. 
tion  system  can  supplant  human  judgment 
The  need  for  each  file  of  information,  the 
problems  related  to  malntairUng  It  on  a 
current  basis,  the  necessity  for  constructing 
an  Index  so  simple  and  yet  so  oriented  that 
volunteer  workers  can  use  it,  the  criticallty 
of  controlUng  the  material  going  Into  the 
file  and  being  taken  from  It,  and  the  abUttj 
to  reproduce  upon  demand  the  printed  or 
graphic  material  In  the  file — these  are  oca- 
sideratlons  which  must  be  faced  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  campaign. 

Once  an  Initial  decision  Is  made  to  utlllie 
automatic  data  processing,  further  dectskw 
will  be  required  regarding  the  practicsUtj 
of  converting  old  files  or  creating  new  nm 
for  use  by  the  decision-maker: 

1.  Which  files  are  to  be  converted  to  ma- 
chine-readable format,  in  order  to  expedite 
Uansfer  of  typed  or  hand-written  Inforas- 
tlon  to  punched  carda  or  tape? 

2.  Can  the  U8er(s)  of  the  file  afford  towiit 
while  his  requests  for  material  are  'batcbe*' 
(i.e.,  several  requests  are  collected  and  lub- 
mltted  to  the  ADP  system  for  retrieval  pu^ 
poses  at  the  same  time)  or  Is  Immedlatt  ac- 
cess to  the  file  absolutely  necessary? 

3.  Is  the  required  frequency  of  access  bj 
organization  workers  so  high  that  the  vltii 
Information  and  statistics  cannot  be  pl«<»i 
on  punched  cards  or  magnetic  tape.  Haw 
that  would  remove  said  data  from  direct  ac- 
cess by  the  file  users? 

4.  Does  the  placement  of  key  data  on 
punched  cards  in  coded  form,  where  a  letter 
or  number  is  substituted  for  an  entire  ex- 
planatory phase,  reduce  drastically  the  we- 
fulness  of  the  ADP  printout  to  the  ^» 
user  who  may  be  a  seml-tralned  volunteer? 

5  Are  the  functions  identified  by  the  ca»- 
paign  staff  for  ADP  utilization  justifiable  m 
terms  of  staff  time,  financial  expenditure,  «• 
sponse  time,  and  flexibility  under  time  P»» 
sures? 

As  the  tempo  of  the  campaign  acceleraW 
the  candidate  and  his  staff  find  that  W 
often  can  afford  to  wait  on  no  one  or  W 
thing.  Decisions  must  be  made  based  on  w 
information  at  hand.  Opposition  actlone  W 
have  to  be  countered,  a  new  rationale  w 
pursuing  a  given  Issue  supported  by  «^ 
vlnclng  facts.  Intuitive  Judgment  Is  «>  "T 
lute  prerequisite  in  political  decision-*^ 
Ing.  The  lines  of  conununication  betiWW^ 
organization  and  the  candidate  "^""'JrjT, 
at  all  times.  The  Information  provldea »»■ 
campaigner  and  his  manager,  with  OT jw^ 
out  the  benefit  of  ADP,  is  only  one  inpm" 
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the  final  process  of  decision-making.  It 
liiould  be  remembered  that: 

"No  amount  of  complex  manipulation  of 
ilmple.  raw  data  with  the  aid  of  electronics 
can  substitute  for  a  carefully  conceived 
lyitems  of  reports  to  management." 

Thus,  in  determining  how  ADP  should  be 
uaed,  there  are  four  determination  which  the 
campaign  organization  must  make: 

1.  Define  the  problem. 

2.  The  manpower  required. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  ADP  system. 

4.  How  to  maintain  the  system. 

CAMPAIGN   m-ES:    THEIB   CONTENT    AND   C8B 

Bach  campaigner,  whether  running  for 
■tate,  county,  or  metropolitan  office,  will  have 
his  own  unique  approach  to  caunpalgnlng, 
the  use  of  information,  and  the  preparation 
of  fUee.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  selected 
Information  fllee  will  indicate  the  type  of  in- 
formation which  has  proven  to  be  useful  and 
the  ways  In  which  this  Information  is  applied 
during  the  campaign. 

Constituent  files 

Complete  information  on  each  constituent 
\»  a  goal  of  every  campaigner,  but  unfor- 
toaately  this  is  a  goal  never  to  be  fulfilled. 
Building  a  comprehensive  name  file  and 
keeping  it  up-to-date  takes  a  fantastic 
imouht  of  time  and  effort.  In  most  areas  to- 
day the  names  of  the  registered  voters  are 
afailable  to  the  campaigner  and  In  a  few 
locations  these  names  are  maintained  In  ma- 
chine-readable form.  In  Polk  County,  Iowa, 
the  dty  of  Des  Moines  was  persuaded  by  ei 
Joint  plea  from  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic CkJunty  Committees  to  place  the  names 
of  registered  voters  on  magnetic  tape,  which 
then  would  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittees. 

Congressmen  of  both  parties  increasingly 
an  oommenclng  to  learn  the  value  of  ADP 
hAnrtlIng  of  voter  data.  Congressman  William 
E.  Brock  (Rep.,  Tenn.)  has  undertaken  to 
ertabllsb  a  magnetic  tape  file  entry  for  each 
Mlnlt  In  his  district,  with  two  punched  cards 
neordlng  the  data  for  every  family  unit.  In 
Wilo,  In  the  only  reported  election  (1966) 
Hiere  both  candidates  had  utilized  ADP  In 
lome  aspect  of  the  campaign.  Rep.  Robert 
T»ft,  Jr.  used  the  results  of  an  automated 
"Toter  census  "  in  defeating  John  J.  Oiiiigan 
who  had  sought  to  "build  up  a  list  of  sympa- 
thtoen,  firm  supporters  and  active  workers 
to  be  Inscribed  on  the  computer's  magnetic 
tape  reels."  Meanwhile,  Rep  Donald  D.  Clancy 
(Sep.,  Ohio)  reportedly  has  had  more  than 
*MIOO  punched  cards  prepared  by  volunteer 
•wtWB.  These  cards  contain  the  names,  ad- 
•IwewB,  etate  legislative  districts,  ZIP  codes, 
telephone  numbers,  and  political  preferences 
(where  stated)  of  qualified  and  non-quall- 
led  voters. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Democratic  Na- 
woal  Committee  has  been  operating  a  com- 
puter facility  consisting  of  an  IBM  1401  tape 
•Jtm,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  System  '360 
jMrt  generation)  computer,  for  the  benefit 
«  the  party  Senators  and  Representatives 
whodMire  to  have  mailing  lists  handled  via 
Ai*.  For  each  constituent,  the  following  In- 
lonnatlon  can  be  recorded : 

Knae,  address,  constituent  code,  district, 
»wnty  (numeric),  precinct,  ward,  party, 
U"*;*";  «««•  age,  religion,  special  Inter- 
■ra-^ieclal  problem,  key  union  leader  and 
»mber,  party  worker  skill,  party  interest, 
^«o»n.  ofnce  holder,  occupation,  corporate 
ST;*^  supporter,  nickname,  organlza- 
w«  tfUlatlon,  nationality,  alien,  key  con- 
wttt^tor  contributions  (year  to  date).  In- 
«ta  S^"'"'  '^o'^eowner.  number  of  depend- 
«*  education,  welfare  recipient,  office  vlsi- 
«^um»g  year,  dinner  attendee  (Invlta- 
"«  u»t),  legislative  Interest,  Government 
■«*».  patronage. 

DM  f^ni!"'L  ^*y^  °^  *^'«   operation,   the 

Hit  liS^  ^*.°"*^^'*  *°  keypunch  the  maUlng 

«  a.^^°°  without  charge,  but  the  load 

•yxtem  has  become  so  great  that  now 
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the  members  must  pay  to  have  this  done. 
AU  of  the  Information  entries  listed  above 
are  not  available  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  much  of  the  data.  Yet,  more  than 
80  Democratic  Congressional  members  now 
have  constituent  file  Information,  totalling 
more  than  five  million  punched  cards.  In  the 
DNC  system.  Pile  sorts  can  be  run  on  the 
following  patterns:  alphabetically  by  last 
name,  street  number  within  street  name 
street  name,  ZIP  code,  city,  district,  ward' 
county  within  district,  precinct  within  dis- 
trict, etc.  The  system  user  also  can  have  a 
"constituent  code"  assigned  for  each  voter 
so  that,  for  example,  Mr.  Joe  Addison  , 
2533  E.  Oakdale  .  .  .  Englewood,  Colo.  .  .  . 
20208  would  appear  as  '■ADD1KEN251  " 

Various  users  of  the  DNC  system  have  spe- 
cial needs  for  selective  mailings,  where  the 
constituent's  occupation  may  prove  to  be  sig- 
nificant. In  some  cases,  individual  Congress- 
men have  decided  to  handle  their  own  "in- 
formation systems  "  by  hiring  a  skilled  design 
programmer  who  will  prepare  the  file  data 
in  a  special  way.  Rep.  Brock  Adams  (Dem 
Wash.)  currenOy  is  undertaking  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  135.000-name  constituent  file 
In  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  maintained  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  used  both  In  mass 
mailings  and  future  campaign  activities 

Constituent  files  usually  require  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  maintenance  activity  as  pre- 
viously registered  voters  move,  die,  or  fall 
to  register,  and  new  voters  enter  the  dis- 
trict. Updating  activity,  according  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  estimate  and 
corroborated  elsewhere  is  between  18 'i  and 
20%  annually. 

It  has  become  apparent  to  political  prac- 
titioners at  every  level  of  activity  that  the 
benefltB  of  ADP  are  very  real.  Not  only  can 
these  devices  manipulate  massive  quantities 
of  data  rapidly,  but  they  afford  a  flexibility 
In  retrieving  desired  data  that  often  was 
prohibitive  because  of  the  tremendous  num- 
ber  of  man-hours  Involved.   Finally 

Apart  from  their  extended  capacity,  a  great 
potential  advantage  of  automated  systems  la 
that  It  Is  possible  to  alter  material  In  the 
system  without  disrupting  the  whole  system. 
Correspondence  flies 
One  maxim  In  politics  Is  that  the  politi- 
cians must  know  what  the  voters  are  think- 
ing about,  want,  will  support  with  their  votes 
and  dollars,  and  distrust  or  oppose.  Corres- 
pondence flies  become  the  focal  point  for  thla 
type   of   Information,   and   have   been   used 
with  varying  effectiveness  and  Intensity  by 
office  holders,  campaign  managers,  and  those 
who  seek  office  at  all  levels  of  political  ac- 
tivity.   Many    offices    record    basic    Informa- 
tion—name, address,  nickname  if  available 
occupation,  ag*-,  and  sex— as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  correspondence.  Many  politicians 
want  to  be  able  to  mention  specifically  the 
subject  of  known  Interest  to  the  constituent 
Placement    of    this    Information    in    ma- 
chlneable form   has   been   performed   on   a 
trial  basis  In  a  few  Instances,  but  cost  con- 
siderations   and    the    necessarily    dynamic 
nature   of  the   file   have   forced   a   cautious 
approach.  The  Initial  cost  for  a  66.000  entry 
file,    for    example.    Is    estimated    at    $6  000 
which  Included  the  cost  of  keypunching'  file 
establishment,  programming,  card  cablneta. 
and  the  cost  of  cards  of  magnetic  tapes    It 
should  be  understood  that  these  are  initial 
("one-time")     service    and    materiel    costs 
Other  estimates  Involving  the  handling  and 
ADP-orlented   answering  of  400   letters  per 
day    (featuring   disc-type   storage)    Indicate 
a  cost  of  »4.400  per  month  per  user  where 
several  users  are  sharing  a  system. 

It  would  be  accurate  to  Infer  that  the 
Incumbent  usually  has  a  heavier  volume  of 
correspondence  by  virtue  of  his  recognized 
position,  but  history  has  shown  that  often- 
times the  "outs"  are  careful  to  maintain 
significant  files  of  correspondence  with  their 
supporters.  A  thorough,  on-going  analysis 
of  these  files  may  provide  the  poUtlcal  ad- 


visors with  valuable  Information  on  trends 
in  interest  or  bias,  and  the  sampling  pro- 
vided may  allow  the  campaign  to  follow  the 
course  of  "using  the  past  as  our  guide  to 
the  future." 

Financial  files 

In  politics,  a  "bed-rock"  responsibility 
given  campalfn  management  Is  to  raise 
enough  money  to  produce  the  resources 
sufficient  to  win  the  campaign.  Oftentimes, 
funds  must  be  raised  not  only  for  local 
candidates  but  simultaneously  for  state  and 
national  candidates. 

Automatic  data  processing  has  proven  to 
be  useful  to  the  c.mpalgner  In  planning  his 
fund-raising  effort,  taking  various  "cuts" 
at  the  data  on  pxjtentlal  givers,  and  tleing 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  campaign  to  cri- 
tical issues  affecting  the  constltutents. 
Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (Rep.,  Calif.)  uses  the 
computer  heavily  In  determining  his  con- 
stituents' "contribution  capacity"  on  the 
basis  of  their  occupations.  This  allows  him 
to  employ  a  strategy  of  selective  fund-rais- 
ing that  is  more  effective  than  a  haphazard 
approach. 

Various  types  of  reports  which  can  be  gen- 
erated by  a  computer  for  use  by  the  cam- 
paign finance  conunlttee  include:  lists  of 
contributors,  history  of  giving  of  various 
groups  and  Individuals,  special  listing  for 
specific  activity  areas  (e.g.,  Industrial  com- 
plexes, minority  groups),  fund-raising  prog- 
ress reports,  record  keeping  on  expendi- 
tures, and  Inventory  counts  on  mailing 
labels. 

At  the  state  and  county  level,  as  well  as 
nationally,  the  electronic  computer  and  Its 
perplheral  equipment  are  providing  the  sup- 
port— quickly,  accurately,  reliable — that  the 
campaigner  demands.  In  Texas,  Republicans 
have  "utilized  EDP  [ADP)  widely  and  effec- 
tively In  Dallas  and  other  sireas  as  an  aid 
to  local  organizations  smd  audits  of  strength." 
while  m  Loe  Angeles  County,  the  United  Re- 
publican Finance  Committee  has  been  using 
ADP  to  maintain  records  on  contributors. 
The  Initial  data  Input  to  the  latter  system 
consists  of  "three  punched  cards  for  each 
contributor  containing:  identification  num- 
ber, name,  home  address,  firm  name,  firm 
address,  political  district  nimabers.  a  history 

of   amount   given   and   method   of   giving 

membership,  dinners,  special  gifts,  etc." 

Several  states  report  that  the  amount  of 
money  raised  due  to  the  more  thorough, 
timely  handling  of  fund-raising  efforts  haa 
increased  significantly;  for  example,  in  Dal- 
las County,  the  amount  of  money  has  tri- 
pled, and  In  King  County,  Washington,  "all 
previous  records  of  money  raised  have  been 
greaOy  exceeded." 

Experience  with  the  new  technology  is 
showing  that  any  assessment  of  value  of 
utilizing  ADP  in  fund-raising  and  the  main- 
tenance of  financial  records  must  be  made 
within  the  context  of  more  effective  manage- 
ment control  of  resources  and  their  appli- 
cation. 

Campaign  worker  data  files 

The  backbone  of  any  campaign  effort  is 
the  group  of  workers  that  comprises  the  or- 
ganization. Men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
they  perform  every  conceivable  task  from  as- 
sisting In  answering  letters  or  executing 
a  broad  variety  of  precinct  coverage  tasks  to 
typing  and  manning  the  telephones  at  head- 
quarters. The  viability  and  effectiveness  of 
the  campaign  operation  depend  on  the  ac- 
quisition, processing  and  tise  by  these  work- 
ers of  the  many  types  of  Information  .  .  . 
Information  that  might  be  considered  the 
amalgam   of   the   poUtlcal   organization. 

"It  U  the  binding  togther  of  the  entire 
organization  Into  an  effective.  Integrated 
whole,  through  the  flow  of  Information,  that 
permits  the  Information  channel  to  serve  as 
a  means  of  improving  not  only  the  day-to- 
day operations  but  the  projected  operatlona 
aa  wen." 
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The  crltlcallty  of  keeping  the  campaign 
team  Inlormed  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Each  worker  must  know  what  to  do,  when  to 
do  It.  and  how  to  proceed.  The  campaign 
manager  seeks  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the 
talents  of  each  worker  and  to  this  end  the 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  must  be 
weighed  carefully.  In  "Machine  Politics,"  the 
COPE  editors  state : 

"Just  as  automation  can,  in  modern  In- 
dustry, free  men  and  women  from  more 
routine  chores  to  perform  more  demanding 
and  rewarding  tasks,  so  automation  in  the 
political  process  can  free  volunteers  for  more 
creative  effort." 

Various  types  of  computer  listings  can  be 
made  available  to  the  professional  and  vol- 
unteer campaign  worker  aUke.  In  addition  to 
registration  data,  "precinct  walking  lists"  can 
be  prepared,  with  street  addresses  listed  In 
even  and  odd  sequence.  Such  a  report  can 
be  printed  either  on  3  x  5  cards  (pocket- 
sized)  or  on  regular  page  size  paper.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  name  and  street  address,  the 
worker  should  b«  able  to  write  in  such  use- 
ful supplementary  Information  as :  telephone 
number,  names  and  ages  of  unregistered 
household  members,  occupatlon(s) .  political 
identification,  etc.  At  a  later  stage  this  data, 
when  entered  on  punched  cards,  can  be  used 
m  maaa  mailings  or  selective  label  prepara- 
tion. 

In  many  metropolitan  areas  and  counties 
"domicile  inventories"  In  ADP  form  are  being 
established.  This  requires  painstaking  checks 
by  the  volunteer  cadre  of  telephone  books, 
voter  registration  lists,  and  city  directories 
to  obtoln  and  record  the  latest  information. 
In  Ijoulslan  during  the  1964  Presidential 
campaign,  a  concerted  volunteer  effort  In- 
volving 20,000  workers  aUowed  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  process  over  500,000  cards. 

In  New  York  state,  where  the  number  of 
voters  poses  a  majcw  problem  for  both  par- 
Ues  In  terms  of  logistics,  canvassing  man- 
power, and  data  conversion  for  ADP  proc- 
essing, every  possible  mechanism  known  Is 
under  consideration  for  use  by  candidates. 
WhUe  the  Republican  State  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  begun  development  of  an  ADP 
system  on  the  basis  of  a  three-year  plan 
which  calls  for  placement  of  all  registered 
Republicans  on  magnetic  tape,  the  Demo- 
craUc  leadership — Including  such  Senators 
as  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  Repre- 
sentatives John  M.  Murphy,  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick,  and  Jonathan  B.  Bingham— is  using  the 
services  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee computer  facility. 

Continuity  of  contact  with  the  voter  in- 
creasingly Is  recognized  as  an  acute  prob- 
lem, particularly  in  urban  areas  where  mo- 
bility U  high.  Since  the  average  voter  has 
the  option  of  voting  In  several  different 
spheres— national.  Congressional,  state-wide, 
county,  and  perhaps  township — cooperation 
between  candidates  at  various  levels  often  is 
useful  since : 

"National  party  activity  in  connection  with 
the  nomination  of  state  and  local  officers 
serves  to  keep  the  national  organization  more 
alert  and  active,  recruited  more  nearly  up  to 
maximum  strength,  the  different  parts  bet- 
ter articulated  and  running  more  smoothly, 
than  U  It  were  called  Into  service  only  once 
In  two  or  four  years." 

Automatic  data  processing,  then,  can  serve 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  campaign  worker  by 
storing  and  printing  out  that  data  which 
is  collected,  and  later  requested  for  re- 
trieval. Hundreds  of  hours  of  laborious,  man- 
ual handling  of  registration  data  can  be  re- 
placed by  the  processing  capabilities  of  an 
ADP  system,  and  lists  of  workers,  voters,  and 
candidates  can  be  prepared  using  special 
formats  within  a  relatively  short  time.  ThU 
can  mean  that  on  election  day  the  worker 
can  function  at  peak  efficiency  as  lists  of 
eligible  voters  are  checked,  rides  are  pro- 
.vlded  for  ailing  persons  or  those  In  remote 
locations,  babysitting  services  are  arranged, 


and  last  minute  voters  can  be  prodded  Into 
action. 

Political  research  and  iastua  files 
The  increasing  complexity  of  the  political 
environment,  as  has  been  noted,  has  posed 
serious  problems  for  politically  oriented 
groups  in  all  areas  of  politics.  More  and 
more  a  candidate  must  be  assertive,  and  leas 
and  less  Is  he  able  to  "straddle  the  fence- 
on  important  issues.  The  extent  to  which 
the  voters  make  themselves  heard  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  campaigners  respond  is, 
in  the  words  of  John  Morley  (In  1874)  a  re- 
flection of  "the  magnitude  of  the  Issties  and 
the  height  Of  the  interests." 

Meaningful  research  on  the  issues  of  local, 
regional,   and   national    importance   has   be- 
come   a   significant    a.«pect   of   the  contem- 
porary  political    scene.    The   national    com- 
mittees of  both  major  parties  maintain  per- 
manent   research    divisions    which    conduct 
studies-m-depth   and   prepare   "fact   sheets" 
on   current    Issues.    Not   only   is   the    "party 
viewpoint"  set  forth,  but  pro  and  con  alter- 
natives also  are  presented.  Also,  they  con- 
duct voting  record  studies  of  the  members 
of  Congress  and  prepare  predictive  statistical 
studies  of  the   party   posture  and   prospects 
In  various  political  sections  of  the  country. 
Although   some   state   committees   have   re- 
search capabilities,  this  type  of  activity  Is 
not    widespread.    In    California,    a    political 
demographic     analysis     (see     Figure     5     for 
exemplarv  data)   of  all  State  Senate  and  As- 
sembly  districts   has   been    prepared,   which 
was  necessitated  by  reapportionment  action; 
this  analysis  placed  emphasis  on  factors  such 
as    population    characteristics,    voting    per- 
formance, and  registration  history  since  1958. 
The  use   of  automatic  data  processing  to 
Index,  store,  and  retrieve  selective  political 
research  information  represents  a  sophisti- 
cated demand  upon  the  capabilities  of  the 
electronic     computer.     Many    collections    of 
valuable   information   have   been   placed   on 
magnetic  tape,  in  disc  storage,  or  even  on 
punched  cards  that  would  be  useful  to  the 
political    researcher.    At    the    University    of 
Pittsburgh,  for  example,  a  vast  store  of  legal 
literature  (nearly  90  million  words)  Includ- 
ing  such   Items   as   the   entire   text  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  decisions  of  the 
United    States    Supreme    Court    since    1950 
exists  for  use  by  anyone  or  any  group. 

In  some  cases,  the  records  of  past  legisla- 
tures   or   of   an   Individual    incumbent   may 
hold  vital   Information  for  the  campaigner. 
Also,    the    comprehensive    Information    and 
statistics  collected  and  processed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  (Department  of  Com- 
merce) are  available  to  the  political  research 
team,  and  may  be  found  in  a  regular  printed 
form  such  as  the  Congressional  District  Data 
Book  (Where  398  separate  elements  of  Infor- 
mation are  presented  In  tabular  form)  or  In 
machineable  form.  According  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey,   the   Bureau   of   the   Census   has    10,047 
reels  of  magnetic   tape  containing  such  di- 
verse Information  as  summary  type  County/ 
City     sUtistlcs     for      1952-1956-1960     and 
County  Business  Patterns  in  summary  form. 
In  addition  to  the  national  and  state  re- 
search e.forts.  there  may  be  a  requirement 
for   a   substantial   county   research  activity 
which  stresses  collection  and  correlation  of 
voting   statistics.   United   States   Bureau   of 
the    Census    data,   and   other   organizations' 
writings  on   population  problems  and  char- 
acteristics.    Professor     Hlnderaker     declares 
that  "no  candidate  should  have  to  do  this 
kind  of  research  work  himself  .  .  .  the  data 
should  have  been  gathered  previously.  Inter- 
preted, and  used  In  the  preliminary  phases 
of  campaign  planning." 

As  the  Issues  multiply  and  the  demands  on 
campaigner  and  staff  mount,  the  importance 
of  employing  the  ADP  Instrument  becomes 
more  apparent.  The  decision  to  do  this  must 
be  based  on  a  weighing  of  cost  and  perform- 
ance factors  and  common  sense.  In  addition, 
the  reluctance  of  man  to  consider  new  ways 


of  performing  old  tasks  must  be  overcome. 
As  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool  of  the  now  famoui 
SimulmaUca  team  says : 

"The  classic  theory  of  democracy  has  alwayi 
assumed  that  effective  democratic  decision 
making  requires  that  hximan  beings  have  u 
much  Information  as  can  be  available.  Aa 
that  machines  do  Is  provide  more  dau  to 
more  people  more  quickly  than  otherwist. 
Questions  have  been  raised  about  the  moral- 
ity of  using  advanced  computer  programs  in 
poliUcal  research.  It  seems  ironical  that 
people  should  view  decisions  made  on  the 
basis  of  confused  guesses  about  what  the 
public  wants  as  more  democratic  than  de- 
cisions made  on  the  basis  of  careful  compila- 
tions of  information." 

Biographical  files 
Throughout  the  course  of  any  campaign, 
the  candidate  Is  seeking  to  Impress  the  elec- 
torate with  his  personal  and  party  asset*. 
In  many  Instances,  the  attributes  of  his  run- 
ning mate(s)  may  be  of  considerable  value; 
for  example,  a  popular  national  or  state  fig- 
ure may  agree  to  visit  a  locality  and  "boost" 
the  local  campaigner.  The  campaigner  who 
maintains  fllee  of  biograBhical  Information 
on  his  party  candidates  iias  a  resource  of 
value  to  tap.  Similarly,  Information  about 
the  opposition  candidates  may  provide  la- 
formation  that  could  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  contest. 

Expert  opinion  has  stated  that  "when  back- 
ground characteristics  are  to  be  gathered  and 
analyzed  for  scores  (or  hundreds)  of  political 
actors,  punchcards  should  be  considered." 
During  the  1960  Democratic  convention,  <aiM 
flies  were  kept  and  maintained  by  the  Ken- 
nedy staff  on  each  delegate  and  delegation- 
name,  residence,  religion,  occupation,  etc. 

Since  an  Incumbent  Is  Judged  by  the  bUli 
he  Introduced,   supported,  or  opposed,  the 
challenger  may  seek  to  attack  him  on  the 
basis    of    that   record    as   well    aa   on  oth» 
grounds.  Perhaps  a  candidate's  background 
may  reflect  an  abandonment  of  the  pwtr 
position  on  a  critical  Issue  or  he  may  revew 
himself  on  a  stand  taken  in  the  past  on  aa 
Issue.  ADP  manipulation  of  data  about  the 
man,  his  record,  and  his  views  in  some  In- 
stances has  assisted  In  turning  up  damaging 
Inconsistencies  and  falsehoods.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  cost  of  establishing  a  bio- 
graphical flle,  with  related  public  statemeBti, 
would    not    be    insignificant.    Probably  thU 
could   be   Justified   only   as   part  of  a  laip 
scale   (i.e.,  state-wide)    operation. 
Survey  poll  files 
Every  candidate  seeking  office  should  ta 
able   to  qualify   as  one  who  is  'conceniid 
with  methods  of  studying  the  opinioiu,  atti- 
tudes, needs,  and  wants  of  various  parUa 
the  population."  Although  the  first  recorii* 
polling  with  scientific  sampling  occurred  In 
1936,  computers  were  not  utilized  in  h«»- 
dllng  the  acquired  data  until  1960  PoUaaaj 
be  conducted  by  professional  pollster*  («4- 
Roper,  Gallup)  Interviewing  selected  «'"*** 
by  mass  maUlngs  to  voters  In  a  given  dUtfia 
or  by  door-to-door  campaigns  conducted  »J 
volunteers  who  ask  for  attitudes  on  certaa 
Issues   of   current    Interest.   The   validity  oi 
these  data,  as  might  be  Inferred,  varies  con- 

sLcicr&t)!  V 

In  an  effort  to  allow  his  constltuentt  to 
"speak  out  on  specifics,"  Rep.  Bob  WUjm: 
( Rep  .  Calif. )  mailed  out  to  district  ni|- 
dents— Democrats,  Republicans,  and  in«^ 
pendent  voters— a  questionnaire  deaUng  Wb 
the  Vietnamese  situation.  Congressman  w 
son  directed  that  the  22,000  returns  be  jw 
eased  on  modern  ADP  equipment;  In  J» 
way.  he  noted  In  a  speech  to  the  Houm  » 
Representatives,  the  data  was  not  "•""^'^ 
to  the  tedious  and  error- prone  methodaa 
tabulation  sometimes  followed  In  conP* 
slonal  offices  In  tne  past."  •        . 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  (» 
file  of  survey  data,  readily  a<^cesalble  w J" 
campaigner.  U  being  given  a  high  pnoP>j 
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by  an  increasing  ntimber  of  political  candi- 
dates. The  value  of  directly  obtaining  survey 
data  m  ADP  form  baa  been  recognized  In 
gereral  parts  of  the  country.  Oongresaman 
Joel  BroyhUl  (Rep.,  Va.)  places  his  questions 
to  the  voters  in  punched  card  format,  where 
the  recipient  can  answer  any  of  the  12  ques- 
tions by  punching  out  an  already  perforated 
square  (yes  or  no).  In  a  recent  mailing  to 
100,000  constituents.  Congressman  BroyhUl 
noted  that  his  response  Increased  from  a 
normal  level  of  approximately  IS'",:  to  22'~c 
(plus  3.000  letters.) 

Thus,  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
In  recording  constituent  opinion  data  and 
then  proce&lng  It  In  order  to  discern  pat- 
terns. Interest  groups,  or  lack  of  support  is 
receiving  increased  usage  by  pollUcal  cam- 
paigners. Experience  is  proving  that  acquisi- 
tion, processing,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  this 
information  for  campaign  uses  Is  often  best 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  ADP. 
File  data  commonality 

In  each  of  the  various  files  discussed  above 
there  Is  often  a  repeUtlon  of  various  types 
of  data:  constituent  name,  address,  sex,  age, 
etc.  Automatic  data  processing  traditionally 
bai  lent  itself  to  the  expeditious  handling  of 
inch  repetitive  data,  thus  reducing  dupll- 
eatlan  of  staff  effort,  storage  space,  by  intro- 
ducing multiple  flle  utilization,  and  Inter-file 
daU  element  sharing.  The  graphic  depletion 
of  Instances  where  key  data  elements  appear 
In  more  than  one  flle  Is  contained  in  Figure  6. 

Onoe  the  desired  data  are  captured  in  ADP 
tcm,  and  the  proper  programs  are  written 
the  system  is  able  to  give  the  campaigner  a 
flezlblUty — within  a  time  frame  never  before 
deemed  possible — In  Information  retrieval 
that  previously  would  have  seemed  incredi- 
ble. 

alMt7L.\TI0N    AKD   MODELS    USING    ADP 

The  use  of  ownputer  simulation  as  a  so- 
cial research  technique  apparently  first  took 
plaoe  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  i960 
The  so-called  Slmulmatlcs  project — since  the 
•object  of  numerous  magazine  and  news- 
paper articles  of  varying  merit,  and  a  novel 
leatnred  an  Innovative  technique  for  han- 
dBBg  public  opinion  poll  data  by  utilizing 
Winter  technology.  The  determination  was 
fflMe  by  the  Democratic  Party  that  this  en- 
*«vor  would  allow  useful  testing  of  existing 
^rtee  of  opinion  Inception  and  interpreta- 

rtt  terms  "simulation"  (or  "simulator" 
"tojUmulate")  and  "modeling"  have  caused 
wwMlng  confusion  and  discussion  for  a 
wanber  of  years.  With  the  advent  of  ADP 
tas  problem  was  compounded  Inasmuch  as 
»w,  inore  esoteric  definitions  came  into 
Mtog.  Webster's  DicUonary  defines  "slmula- 
tSi  J!!Lr^  laboratory  device  that  enables 
«e  operator  to  reproduce  under  test  condl- 
OMiphenomena  likely  to  occur  in  actual 
^^f" .  P'-o^essor  Pool  cautions  that 
Wmu^Uon  Is  a  way  of  using  scientific  the- 
w«.  not  a  substitute  for  them."  His  deflnl- 
^»  «*«?"*«•  simulation  Is  useful: 

"Hlmnlatlon  la  a  technique  that  is  appro- 
Prt««  When  so  many  variables  are  slmultane- 
^  In  operation  that  simpler  methods  of 
«teulstlon  fan.  It  is  a  technique  used  when 
^1^  ■  "^^P'"  °^  variables  .  .  .  make  an 
«^c  solution  impractical  or  Impossible 

mS^^'  T"  '=°"'^''  ^ompBiTe.  list,  add 
^^■^  multiply,  divide.  A  computer  perJ 

S^^1^^P"°°  *^**  "»«  analyst  Who  has 
SttTtT  rt      "1''"°*  '"^°  perform.  Its  merit 
ti^fi  ^°^^  ^^^^^  t^'^KS  fast,  tirelessly 
U?n?^T"^  '^  preliminary  results."'^ 

■«t  i^-J^%  "^  ^  """^  ^"^  *»»«  establlsh- 
"™«The  Slmulmaucs  Corporation  as  the 
form^  »»  a  new,  challenging  field  was  per- 
I?Sf  ™n  ?  '"''^^  ii^nfe^e.  William  Mc- 
^  concept  Of  simulating  electoral  be- 

fie^^nv,.  1^."^°^  "^"^  Edward  Oreen- 

•Ta  ^i,"^*'.'^*  ®°^*  P**!-  took  the  form 

to  M^  ,»,     '  °°'  *^*  *"»«  '^o^  designed 

■"■'w  the  action  quesOons  that  poUU- 


cally  oriented  users  might  ask  during  a  cam- 
paign. The  innovators  agreed,  however,  that 
the  model  was  feasible,  and  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  items  about  which: 

1.  a  candidate  has  genuine  strategic  alter- 
natives; ^^ 

2.  the  behavioral  sciences  have  some  rele- 
vant theories;  and 

3.  the  necessary  data  existed. 
The   research    data   for   this   project   was 

based  on  60  (later  amended  to  65)  question- 
naires and  code  books  from  national  stirveys 
and  punched  cards  from  100.000  (later 
130,000)  Individuals.  These  data  were  reduced 
to  a  480  X  52  matrix,  with  the  ntimber  480 
representing  types  of  voters — e.g..  "Eastern, 
metropolitan.  lower-Income,  white.  Catholic 
female,  Democrat"— and  the  number  52  rep- 
resenting what  the  project  called  "Issue- 
clusters."  These  Included  such  political  Issues 
as  attitudes  towards  the  United  Nations,  for- 
eign aid,  and  McCarthylsm;  another  category 
featured  such  pubUc  opinion  Indicators  as 
vote  intention. 

The  value  of  this  project  to  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  widely  discussed,  but  there 
seems  to  be  consensus  that  the  system's  out- 
put was  useful  at  times  to  the  campaigners. 
In  some  areas  of  inqtdry,  the  project  pro- 
vided findings  which  proved  to  be  highly  ac- 
curate In  the  Ught  of  election  poet-analysis. 
In  other  instances,  more  modest  results  were 
forthcoming. 

The  ground  rules  for  undertaking  com- 
puter simulation  have  not  varied  signifi- 
cantly during  the  past  several  years.  The  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Committee  on 
Data  Processing  stresses  that:  "Simulation 
measures  a  candidate's  potential  impact  on 
the  electorate  based  on  possible  positions  he 
can  take  regarding  an  issue."  Therefore,  In 
order  to  Justify  simulation  three  conditions 
must  exist: 

1.  Some  substantial  hypotheses  about  the 
voters  being  simulated  must  exist; 

2.  Calculations  mtist  be  so  numerous  that 
only  a  computer  could  possibly  handle  the 
data;  and 

3.  There  must  be  available  previously 
taken  pubUc  opinion  Interviews  from  within 
the  political  entity  being  simulated. 

It  Is  recognized  that  relatively  few  cam- 
paigners are  In  a  position  to  create  and 
utilize  a  computerized  model  of  their  voting 
consutuency.  However,  some  state-wide  or 
large  metropolitan  £irea  environments  are  of 
sufficient  complexity  and  scope  that  a  model 
of  voting  behavior  could  be  Justified.  Two 
basic  types  of  data  sources  are  available  to 
the  campaign  model  btillder : 

1.  Time-dependent  voting  statistics  are 
available  from  previous  elections  In  an  aggre- 
gated manner;  and 

2.  A  complete  detaUed  tabulation  of  the 
final  vote  In  each  election  precinct  with  sub- 
totals by  county  and  state. 

In  the  case  of  most  national  pollsters,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  sample  each  state  on  a 
representative  basis;  the  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  treating  regions  representatively.  The  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Committee  on 
Data  Processing  defines  a  "nationwide  sam- 
ple" as  consisting  of  1.600-2,000  Interviews 
Five  basic  Informational  factors  are  set  forth 
as  being  necessary  for  a  simulation  model- 
socio-economic  status,  race,  sex,  urban-rural 
and  party;  these  factors  when  correlated  in 
all  possible  combinations  would  establish  36 
voter  types.  This  range  of  constituent  cate- 
gories probably  would  serve  adequatelv  the 
great  majority  of  Interested  campaigners 

BuUdlng  a  voting  model  takes  careful 
planning  well  in  advance  of  the  target  elec- 
tion. Criteria  and  directions  for  Information 
collection— whether  initial  action  using 
sun,-ey  methods  or  transcribing  from  official 
records— are  mandatory  If  the  data  base  Is 
to  be  trustworthy.  Conversion  of  the  cap- 
tured data  to  a  machlneable  form  no  longer 
poses  hazards,  if  adequate  verification  pro- 
cedures are  followed.  The  programing  of  the 
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model  requires  skill  to  enstue  flexibility  and 
versatUlty  In  retrieving  desired  data  on  the 
basis  of  several  combinations  of  parameters. 
Machine  time  will  be  required  to  "debug'' 
(check  out)  the  new  programs,  and  to  per- 
form the  actual  retrieval  exercises.  All  of 
these  steps   take  time,  money,  and  people. 

Three  significant  processes  are  represented 
In  the  voUng  model:  "(1)  response  to  ex- 
ternal political  stimuli;  (2)  mutual  influence 
of  Individuals  within  the  Immediate  social 
environment  of  one  another,  for  example  the 
Influence  of  family  and  friends  on  each  other; 
and  (3)  the  'learning'  over  time  of  the  habit 
of  partisanship  is  acquired." 

In  summary,  the  campaigner  and  his  ad- 
visors must  consider  most  carefully  before 
engaging  In  creating  a  voting  model  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  versus  the  allocation 
of  resources  necessary  to  complete  the  un- 
dertaking. For  the  candidate  In  such  areas 
as  New  York  city  or  state.  Illinois,  the  Loe 
Angeles  area  or  metropolitan  Detroit  the  In- 
vestment may  be  worthwhile.  The  electronic 
computer  in  this  new,  still  experimental 
capacity  has  a  definite  role  to  fulfill.  A  model 
of  Individual  voUng  behavior  Is  especially 
adaptable  to  ADP: 

"It  lends  Itself  to  rapid  logical  manipula- 
tion of  sizeable  numbers  of  units  ('voters') 
arranged  in  complicated  structures  ('com- 
munities') through  long  sequences  In  proc- 
esses ('eras'  or  'generations').  These  manip- 
ulations are  Intended  to  help  analyze  prob- 
lems In  electoral  dynamics  of  a  complexity 
too  great  to  be  easily  understood— at  first, 
and  without  such  aids — by  more  conven- 
tional  verbal    and   mathematical   methods." 

ADP     ON     ELECTION     DAT 

Perhaps  In  no  other  field  of  endeavor  Is 
the  use  of  automatic  data  processing  as 
widely  heralded  nor  akin  to  the  Interest  of 
the  public  at  large  than  on  elecUon  day.  The 
rivalry  between  the  Utans  of  the  broadcast- 
ing industry,  especially  NBC  and  CBS  has 
Increased  in  intensity  with  each  election 
Each  company  strives,  through  the  creation 
of  an  elaborate  data  monitoring,  collection 
and  processing  mechanism  to  be  the  first  to 
issue  the  correct  predictions  as  to  the  win- 
ners In  key  contests.  Cost  would  appear  to 
be  no  object;  In  the  1964  PresldenUal  pri- 
mary contest  In  California,  nearly  »1  million 
were  spent  "to  buy  armies  of  poll-watchers, 
field  Interviewers,  technicians,  commenta- 
tors." 

The  Presidential  elections,  of  course  In- 
volve the  most  extensive  preparation  and 
expendltiu-es.  Each  network  has  Its  own 
special  unit  assigned  to  election  coverage 
and  prognostication.  In  addition  to  special 
advisors  (eg,  Louis  Harris  for  CBS)  and  a 
complex  of  electronic  equipment  for  com- 
munication and  manipulation  of  selected 
data.  Since  voters  are  active  In  multiple 
time  zones,  ballots  are  being  east  In  Nome 
Alaska  seven  hours  behind  polling  places  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  that  are  closing  their 
doors. 

Management  emphasis  Increasingly  has 
been  on  checking  the  voluminous  data  that 
Is  transmitted  to  the  ADP  complex  from 
far-flung  points.  Consistency  and  repeated 
checks  to  prevent  gross  errors  Include  verifv- 
Ing  that: 

(1)  codes  and  formats  are  valid; 

(2)  votes  for  each  party  and  number  of 
reported  precincts  are  greater  than  the  com- 
parable number  in  the  previous  message; 

(3)  total  vote  from  an  area  does  not 
exceed  total  reglstraOons; 

(4>  the  percentage  vote  split  between  can- 
didates  does   not   change   too   sharply;    and 

(5)  the  average  vote  per  precinct  Is  rea- 
sonable. 

The  employment  of  computers  In  elec- 
tions has  given  rise  to  protests  that  voters 
casting  ballots  in  the  western  areas  of  the 
United  States,  for  example,  may  be  swayed 
unduly    by   reported    voting   trends    (where 
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ADP  was  employed)  In  the  eastern  porUon 
of  the  Nation,  but  no  conclusive  evidence 
haa  supported  the  claim. 

Computer-based  election  predictioM  con- 
tinue to  arouae  debate  in  all  eectora  of  our 
society.  As  directed  by  the  human  planner* 
and  operators,  the  computer  can  aid  In  the 
three  major  components  of  projection:  data 
gathering,  model  formulation,  and  computer 
programming. 

POST-UKCnON   ANALYSIS 

The  practical  campaigner,  either  as  win- 
ner or  loser,  usually  engages  In  a  certain 
amount  of  soul-searching  and  anlysls  of  his 
team's  effort  after  the  dust  of  battte  has 
settied.  TTnleas  he  Is  a  one-time  candidate 
who  does  not  relish  a  relbm  to  the  political 
wars  m  the  foreseeable  future,  he  and  party 
oolleaguea  will  conduct  a  post-mortem  on 
the  election.  Performance  factors  will  be 
scrutinized  and  Judged;  was  the  poUtical 
organization  strong  enough  and  did  It  per- 
form In  the  Important  areas;  were  the  mass 
mailings  to  the  constituency  correctly 
worded  and  timed  for  maximum  Impact; 
could  the  ADP  capabUlty  better  have  been 
put  to  other  uses,  such  as  electro-mechan- 
ically  dissecting  the  statements  of  the  op- 
position for  Incongruities? 

A  "dollars  and  cents"  evaluation  of  money 
spent  on  mass  media  advertising,  or  door- 
to-door  campaigning,  or  ADP  machine  rental 
may  be  useful  In  campaigns  to  come.  And 
the  question  may  be  asked:  was  the  cost  of 
placing  all  of  that  data  In  machlneable  form 
and  the  cost  of  programming  and  processing 
that  data  really  worth  it?  The  experienced 
candidate  and  his  campaign  manager,  to- 
gether with  systems  exi>erts,  should  enum- 
erate the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
system  that  was  evolved.  The  opportunity  to 
test  new  theories  or  exploit  new  techniques 
wUl,  under  the  American  system,  present  It- 
self In  the  not  too  distant  future. 

PRACnCAl.    CONSIDEaATION    IN    USING    ADP 

virtually  every  political  group  that  be- 
comes enamored  of  the  possibilities  of  using 
automatic  data  processing  makes  some  Ini- 
tial mistakes  that  are  both  costly  and  dis- 
couraging. Some  of  the  often  repeated  errors 
in  Judgment  are: 

1.  Purchasing  equipment  before  an  oper- 
ating system  is  outlined,  especially  before 
suitable  data  Is  converted  for  machine  ma- 
nipulation; 

2.  Thinking  and  talking  In  terms  which 
reflect  the  glamour  described  in  superficial 
articles  in  the  public  press;  for  example,  the 
notion  that  an  ADP  system  really  Isn't  com- 
plete without  numerous  remote,  desk-top 
consoles; 

3  Trying  to  do  too  much  too  fast  in  too 
many  areas;  a  single  "pUot  system"  such  ab 
the  one  being  developed  in  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado by  the  Republican  National  Committee 
affords  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  build 
a  system  step-by-etep; 

4.  Considering  the  task  of  data  conversion 
as  a  "one-time"  task;  experience  indicate* 
that  file  maintenance  Is  a  constant  drain  on 
an  organization's  resources.  File  activity  of 
nearly  100% — due  to  data  element  changes 
on  such  items  as  address,  local  imion  affilia- 
tion, etc. — has  been  the  norm  at  COPE. 

System  costs  need  to  be  spelled  out,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  difference  in 
costs  between  having  the  Job  performed  by  a 
commercial  service  bureau,  which  can  pro- 
vide all  facets  of  ADP  support,  and  establish- 
ing an  in-house  capability. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  size  and  capability  of 
an  ADP  Installation  should  be  linked  closely 
with  the  user  load,  as  determined  be/ore  se- 
lection Is  made.  Queuelng  problems  (I.e.,  too 
many  customers)  often  arise  soon  after  the 
facility  becomes  operational,  and  system 
user*  become  disgruntled  when  forced  to 
wait  days  or  even  weeks  for  service.  A  profes- 
sional InstaUatlon  manager  should  be  em- 
ployed and  given  full  authority  to  schedule 
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and  control  operations.  Additional  program- 
ming effort  after  the  "housewarming"  ahoiUd 
be  anticipated;  this  disturbs  many  organisa- 
tion managers  who  would  like  to  think  of 
programming  m  a  "one  shot"  affair. 

An  Informal  ■ma.Tim  in  developing  any  ADP 
system  Is  to  "•tart  small  and  move  slowly." 
One  method  that  Is  gaining  increasing  \isage 
Is  the  establishment  ot  a  "pilot  system." 
COPE  reportedly  Is  engaged  in  developing 
three  such  systems:  one,  comprising  the  en- 
tire state  of  Pennsylvania;  two,  the  nine- 
county  San  Francisco  Bay  area;  and  three, 
the  greater  Washington,  D.C.  area  comprised 
of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  two  adjoining 
counties  In  Maryland  and  two  in  Virginia. 
Such  efforts  aa  these  and  the  state-wide  voter 
registration  in  Colorado  on  the  part  of  the 
RepubUcan  party,  reflect  the  emphasis  and 
reeources  being  placed  on  the  developmMit  of 
practical  ADP-orlented  information  systems 
In  politics. 

SUMMARY 

The  political  milieu  of  the  1960  decade  is 
both  challenging  and  often  confusing  to  the 
professlonaJ  and  amateur  activist.  Faced  With 
a  population  that  is  on  the  move  and  that 
has  many  competing  demands  on  Its  time, 
the  campaign  leadership  must  strive  to  find 
new  ways  to  "stay  on  top"  of  the  situation. 

Modem  technology  is  allowing  those  inter- 
ested In  politics  to  do  many  things  which 
were  virtually  Impossible  In  the  past.  Sam- 
pling techniques  often  have  proved  to  be  in- 
valuable in  establishing  a  campaign  strategy. 
The  placing  of  key  constituent,  financial,  and 
organization  data  In  computerized  form  haa 
allowed  the  candidate  and  his  staff  to  re- 
trieve meaningful  information  on  a  quick 
time  basis.  Finally,  systems  methodology  has 
enhanced  the  ability  of  the  poUtical  prac- 
titioner to  better  perceive  the  often  intricate 
relationships  between  elements  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

There  is  a  marked  trend,  as  witnessed  here 
at  the  Mldweet  Regional  Vote  Workshop,  for 
leaders  in  bUBlness,  labor,  politics,  and  dvic 
affairs  to  get  together  and  compare  notes. 
Each  group  has  a  positive  stake  In  America's 
future.  As  the  Nation's  capablllUes  and  re- 
sponsibilities Increase,  there  is  a  recognized 
need  to  Increase  the  base  of  understanding 
and  activity  among  the  citizenry. 

The  role  of  automatic  data  processing  and 
systems  analysis  In  poUtlcs  has  yet  to  be 
defined.  Thoughtful  persons  are  learning 
about  and  evaluating  those  appUcatlona  of 
the  new  tools  and  techniques  which  can  help 
them.  The  strength  of  the  United  State*  la 
vested  In  Its  people.  Its  Incomparable  natural 
resources,  aad  the  spirit  of  Innovation  and 
Industry  which  has  placed  It  in  a  position 
of  world  leadership.  With  the  advent  of 
twentieth  cent\iry  technology,  the  constitu- 
tional procedures  for  self-determination  may 
be  augmented  In  ways  that  will  allow  those 
responsible  for  poUtical  fulfiUment  to  better 
cope  with  the  hallowed  challenges  at  the 
poUtical  maelstrom. 
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The  Unchester  MiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    ~ 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABTLAMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  oldest  businesses  still  in  existence 
In  the  United  States  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Maryland.  ' 

Unchester  Mill,  owned  and  operated 
by  Capt.  Prank  S.  Langrell,  Is  situated 
on  Hunting  Creek  in  Caroline  County. 


The  mill  is  a  picturesque  landmark  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  and  Is  worthy  of  con- 
sideraticoi  for  designation  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

I  Include  In  the  Record  an  article 
about  "The  Mill  at  Unchester,"  written 
by  Mary  Warren,  which  appeared  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Maryland  Conserva- 
tionist. < 
The  article  follows: 

Th«  mill  at  unchester 
(By  Mary  Warren) 
The  oldest  business  enterprise  in  con- 
tinuous operation  in  the  United  States— 
that's  quite  a  claim  to  famol  And.  It  be- 
longs— not  to  one  of  the  long-established 
and  great  indmtrtal  "giants"  of  this  country 
as  we  think  of  "big  business"  in  America. 
Rather  this  distinction  apparently  la  merited 
by  an  ancient  grist  mill  on  Maryland's  East- 
em  Shore  that  has  been  grinding  com  meal 
since  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Unchester  MlU  on  Hunting  Creek  \t 
near  Preston  in  Caroline  County.  Nestled  in 
Its  picturesque  woodland  site,  the  mlU  li 
virtually  hidden  from  the  highway,  though 
a  scant  100  yards  from  It.  Travelers  motoring 
along  Maryland  Rt.  331  might  observe  the 
roadside  marker,  installed  by  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  that  Identifies  the  nearby 
historic  Bite.  The  sign  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"Unchester,  eiroa  1681.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hunting  Creek  GrUt  UiU  prior 
to  1681.  a  mill  on  this  Hte  has  served  farm- 
ers. Known  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
aa  Murray's  Mill,  it  supplied  provisions  to 
the  Continental  Army.  Unchester  also  was  a 
colonial  port  of  entry." 

Little  information  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  Unchester  Mill.  However, 
there  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  mill  wm 
operating  prior  to  1681.  One  reference  Indi- 
cates that  It  might  date  as  early  as  1670. 

Closest  runner-up  to  the  Llnchester  Mill 
in  antiquity  was  the  Perot  Malting  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1687  u 
Anthony  Morrie'  Brew  House.  The  firm  had 
as  Its  slogarL,  "Seven  years  older  than  the  old 
lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,"  a  term  used  by 
Britishers  for  the  Bank  of  England,  estab- 
lished in  1694.  Since  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
old  Llnchester  Mill  operated  on  Its  present 
site  for  more  than  280  years,  this  predates  the 
Pennsylvania  venture  by  at  least  sU  yean. 
Further,  the  Perot  concern  ceased  its  opera- 
tions In  1962. 

Captain  Prank  S.  Langrell,  now  in  his  early 
80'8,  is  the  MlU's  owner  and  operator.  » 
acquired  the  property  In  1914.  The  old  mlU 
and  "Cap'n"  Langrell  are  synonymous,  for  he 
has  been  associated  with  It  since  his  "teena. 
Perhaps  this  makes  him  eligible  for  the  h<a- 
ora  for  "longest  record  of  continuous  em- 
ployment with  a  single  business! " 

Each  weekday  finds  Cap'n  Langrell  on  the 
Job  from  early  morning  till  dusk,  tending  to 
his  variovis  duties  since  he  operates  the  bu«l- 
ness  single-handedly.  He  is  MiUer.  Millwright, 
Maintenance  Man,  Business  Manager.  Bool- 
keeper  and  Salesman.  In  order  to  take  ca« 
of  this  latter  duty  the  Mill  Is  closed  on 
Thursdays.  The  spry  octogenarian  loads  sacB 
of  ground  meel  and  flour  into  his  pick-up 
truck  and  then  spends  several  hours  on  the 
roads  In  Caroline  and  Dorchester  Countiei 
distributing  his  product  to  neighboring  con- 
sumers. 

Of  course,  If  you  stop  in  at  the  MlU,  yoo 
can  make  your  purchase  right  there.  In«- 
dentally,  residents  of  the  area  attest  to  tt*r 
conviction  that  the  corn  meal  from  the  MU' 
is  "the  best  you  can  find  anywhere." 

The  MiU  bears  ample  testimony  to  1* 
years.  In  its  dark  and  dusty  i^^^'^-yrZ 
cate,  flour-white  webs  are  woven  "  "  "T 
had  etched  its  lacy,  ageless  pattern  u  » 
everlasting  memorial.  The  great  Iro"!  **" 
wheel,    which    Captain    Langrell   recall*  »" 


staUlng  when  It  was  brand  new  In  1918.  Is 
rusting.  Frosted,  tlme-meUowed  Implement* 
and  tools  of  the  trade,  long  since  out  of  use, 
lie  scattered  about. 

Here,  at  the  Unchester  Mill,  is  the  tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  preserve  what  may  be 
America's  only  remaining  water-powered 
grist  mlU  In  operation.  The  educational  fac- 
tors alone  are  worth  considering.  Grist  mills, 
that  provided  the  flour  for  household  tise, 
were  essential  requirements  when  colonists 
were  mortng  into  and  settUng  an  area.  Here 
at  Llnchester,  we  are  able  to  see.  to  touch,  to 
watch  a  "living"  museum — the  real  thing, 
one  of  the  earliest  industries  developed  in 
the  newly-emerging  nation. 

Another  Intimate  Unk  with  history  Is  the 
narrative  that  can  be  told  of  the  flour  milled 
at  Llnchester  and  shipped  in  response  to  an 
urgent  plea  from  General  George  Washing- 
ton to  the  patriot  army,  hungry  and  suffer- 
ing the  blast  of  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

An  era  of  vast  Importance  to  Marylanders 
and  to  the  Nation,  while  still  being  nurtured 
and  tenderly  cared  for  under  the  loving 
fupervislon  of  its  venerable  proprietor,  may 
fall  Into  further  stages  of  decay  and  possibly 
eyen  be  lost  forever  through  wanton  destruc- 
tion by  vandals. 

What  Is  the  future  of  Llnchester  Mill? 
Assuredly,  this  living  landmark  is  worthy  of 
recognition.  With  the  "progress"  of  contem- 
porary living,  many  such  priceless  structures 
are  thoughtlessly  destroyed,  either  by  ruth- 
lev  developers  and  land  speculators  and  or 
by  citizens  who  give  little  forethought  to  the 
protection  which  these  timepieces  of  years 
gone  by  cannot  bespeak  for  themselves. 

Lots  of  Llnchester  MIU  must  be  averted 
Such  a  loss  would  be  irretrievable,  a  page 
ficoi  American  history  destroyed  forever  We 
abottld  respond  to  the  poetic  exhortation  by 
Ibamaa  Dunn  English  and  "keep  the  mlU  a 
golnc!" 
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While  the  committee  deUberates  the 
air  poUution  bills,  I  beUeve  that  we  in 
Congress  should  continue  thinking  about 
enacting  the  recent  HEW  task  force  rec- 
ommendation that  a  unified  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  be  shortly  en- 
acted. 

As  I  have  stated  In  previous  comments 
it  is  time  for  us  to  take  a  most  active  in- 
terest in  improving  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. It  is  most  deplorable  that  a 
majority  of  citizens  believe  that  we  in 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
general,  are  not  doing  all  that  is  possible 
in  attempting  to  combat  the  scourge  of 
air  pollution.  The  time  for  action  Is  now, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


A  3835 


Carmichael  in  Havana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


Av  PoUution  Conbol  BiU  Will  Receive 
.     Hoate  Consideration 

I^XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ioN.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
Pwed  to  note  that  on  August  1.  the 
Onomlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
wnmerce  will  commence  hearings  on 
wlous  bills  to  help  combat  air  pollu- 
Don. 

Of  «)ecial  interest  the  committee  wiU 
Be  owM»med  with  S.  780  which  passed 
^Jtoously  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I 
aw  the  committee  to  reach  an  enlight- 
»rt  decision  of  these  measures  as 
WWdy  as  possible.  Everything  that  we 
LTS!!Pf®  ^°  ^  ^^^P  further  the  battle 
J^j^^^PoUuUon  is  a  construcUve 

to  »oathem  CaUfornla  Just  last  week, 
»MW  generally  acknowledged  to  al- 
22,^*^e  the  most  effective  antismog 
™WMas  In  operation,  citizens'  eyes 
^  watering,  vision  was  obscured  by 

taTflf  ?^  ^"°"^^  *°  warrant  the  call- 
gf^t  "smog  alert."  It  Is  time.  Mr. 

pS«r  1*  J^'^'"^  *o  greatly  expand 
^2«w  efforts  in  pollution  abatement  as 

)oa^^^J^T^^^  Increasing  State  and 
J2L2?™*=^P»tlon  In  antipollution  of- 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  is  so  convincing  that  it 
needs  no  further  introduction.  I  concur 
fully  with  its  conclusions,  and  while  I 
do  not  want  to  be  one  who  goes  around 
saying  "I  told  you  so."  I  was  among  the 
first  Members  of  this  Congress  to  call 
attention  to  the  subversive  activities  of 
Stokely  Carmichael. 

I  can  only  renew  my  demand  of  the 
other  day  that  now  that  his  full  colors 
have  been  shown  in  publicly  proclaiming 
that  he  will  be  become  Castro's  lieuten- 
ant in  America  in  exporting  the  Commu- 
nist revolution  onto  our  shores  If 
Stokely  Carmichael  ever  has  the  nerve 
to  come  back  to  the  United  States  he 
should  be  tried  forthwith,  on  a  charge  of 
treason. 

There  can  be  no  further  question  that 
this  man  Is  ready  to  seU  out  his  country 
to  the  enemy. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

Cahmichael  m  Havana 

The  well-publicized  arrival  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael in  Cuba  and  his  lavish  expressions 
of  support  for  the  Castro  brand  of  exported 
revoluUons  serve  to  clear  up  two  troubI«ome 
questions.  His  Journey  »nd  his  statements 
remove  all  doubt  about  Carmlchaers  poUtical 
orientation.  And  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
explaining  his  motives  in  exhorting  Ameri- 
can Negroes  to  rise  up  in  siUcidaJ  rebellion. 

Carmichael  has  now.  quite  simply  and  un- 
equivocally, stated  hU  43ollUcal  position 
Whether  a  card-carrier  or  not,  he  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  a  Communist.  Castro  and 
the  evanescent  Che  Guevara  are  his  heroes 
Already— according  to  Carmichael— the  guer- 
rilla tactics  of  the  Cuban  revolution  have 
been  appUed  in  the  Newark  rtots.  And  he 
said,  "we  are  preparing  groups  of  turban 
guerrillas  for  our  defense  In  the  cities 
It  Is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death." 

UntU  Carmichael  declared  himself,  there 
had  been  one  major  mystery  about  his  tac- 
tics of  violence:  What  did  he.  as  a  epokesman 
for  the  Negro  cause,  hope  to  gain  tor  his  fol- 
lowers? That  was  the  question  raised  yeeter- 
day  by  four  Negro  leedem— Martin  Luther 
King,  Roy  WUklns,  Whitney  M  Young  Jr 
and  A.  Philip  Randolph— In  their  Joint  plea 
for  an  end  to  the  rioting. 


•Who  Is  without  the  necessities  of  life 
when  the  neighborhood  stores  are  destroyed 
and  looted?  Whose  children  are  without  milk 
because  deliveries  cannot  be  made?  Who 
loses  wages  because  of  a  breakdown  in  trans- 
portation oc  the  destruction  of  the  place  of 
employment?  Who  are  the  dead  .  .  .  '"  The 
answer,  quite  obviously,  U  that  the  Negro  Is 
the  loser. 

And  the  answer  to  why  Carmichael,  the 
primary  advocate  of  black  vlolencse,  preached 
his  sermon  of  self-defeating  i«ce  hatred  Is 
now  equally  obvious.  Carmichael  was  not  a 
fighter  for  Negro  rights.  He  was  a  worker  for 
communism.  And  those  who  heeded  him 
were  not  foUowers  who  had  his  loyalty  They 
were  sacriflces  to  a  cause. 

Violence  In  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  food  on  which  communism  grows  fat. 
The  greater  the  carnage,  the  greater  the 
propaganda  value.  And  the  fact  that  Negroes 
were  the  principal  battle  victims  was  not 
Important.  What  mattered  were  the  head- 
lines In  Europe,  In  Africa,  in  South  Amer- 
ica— the  embarrassment  and  damage  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  tragic  error  for 
anyone  to  expand  the  revelation  of  Car- 
mlchael's  motive  Into  a  general  indictment 
of  the  drive  for  Negro  rights.  The  fight  for 
equality  In  education,  in  housing.  In  em- 
ployment opportunity,  is  a  Just  and  an  honor- 
able fight.  And  the  fact  that  one  militant 
leader  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  traitor  to 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  cannot  be  seized  upon 
to  discredit  the  entire  movement. 

The  Carmichael  incident  should  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  strengthen  the  legitimate 
toattle  for  full  civU  rlghta.  Other  Negro 
leaders,  motivated  by  a  sUicere  desire  to  de- 
liver to  their  followers  a  Just  degree  of  par- 
ticipation m  this  nation's  rich  lUe.  now  can 
and  should  disassociate  themselves  ccHn- 
pletely  from  Stokely  Carmichael.  And  Car- 
mlchaers heirs  should  now  re-examine  in 
the  light  of  his  newly  revealed  motivation 
the  legacy  of  black  power  and  race  hatred 
that  he  has  left  them. 

When  they  do,  they  will  recognize  the  ob- 
scene structure  Carmichael  has  built  from 
legitimate  frustrations,  hope*  and  dreams 
And  when  that  realization  comes,  the  end  of 
the  bloody,  ruinous,  senseless  rtots  should  be 
at  hand. 


A  Train  Ride  to  tiie  Top  of  At  Tallest 
Stmctore  in  the  United  States,  die  Gate- 
way Arch  at  St  Louis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    1CISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bl- 
state  Development  Agency,  which  oper- 
ates the  public  transit  facilities  In  the 
St.  Louis.  Mo. -East  St.  Louis.  HI.,  area 
has  placed  into  operation  the  most  un- 
usual train  in  the  United  States,  one 
which  has  been  described  as  combining 
elements  of  an  elevator,  mine  hoist,  and 
Ferris  wheel.  The  train  consists  of  eight 
cylindrical  cars,  or  capsules,  each  carry- 
ing five  passengers.  The  new  facility 
operates  In  the  soaring  and  spectacular 
Gateway  Arch,  designed  by  the  late  Eero 
Sarrinen  as  the  theme  and  centerpiece 
of  the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
moriaJ  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  In  St.  Louis. 


A3S36 

The  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial iB  it«)ldly  becoming  one  of  the 
great  tourist  attractions  of  thla  country. 
Millions  of  people  each  year  visit  the 
arch,  even  though  It  Is  still  Incomplete 
inside  and  stands  in  a  vast  area  of  mud 
and  weeds.  Unfortimately,  the  Interior 
Department  aw>ropriatlDn  bill  which  we 
passed  this  year  did  not  include  fimds 
recommended  by  the  President  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  on  the  arch,  but 
that  Is  another  story  and,  I  am  afraid, 
one  which  reflects  poor  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  millions  of  tourists  are 
making  the  Gateway  Arch  part  of  their 
Itinerary  when  they  are  in  the  St.  Louis 
tu-ea  and  we  are  delighted  to  have  them. 
It  Is  too  bad  that  in  visiting  this  memo- 
rial to  the  opening  of  the  West,  the  ex- 
hibits that  will  make  the  arch  mean- 
ingful— the  historical  data  and  the  mo- 
tion pictures  and  other  displays — just 
cannot  be  shown  until  more  fimds  are 
provided  to  complete  the  Interior,  in- 
cluding the  Museimi  of  Westward  Ex- 
pansion. 

But,  when  you  come  to  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you  can  now 
ride  to  the  top  of  the  630-foot-high 
Gateway  Arch  and  enjoy  a  remarkable 
view  from  the  highest  manmade  struc- 
ture in  the  United  States  and  also  experi- 
ence the  most  imusual  train  ride  in  the 
country.  I  can  say  that  it  Is  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  experience,  as  all  of  us  who 
have  made  this  Journey  to  the  top  of  the 
arch  can  attest. 

NEW    TOEK   TIMIS    AKTICL*    BT    RICHARD    JACOBS 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  article  by  Richard  Jacobs,  of  the  staff 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  on  the 
train  trip  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  Because 
of  the  great  Investment  by  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  who  have  financed  one-fourth 
of  tiie  cost,  and  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  paying  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  arch,  I  am  sure 
the  Members  will  be  interested  In  reading 
this  ariiicle  to  see  what  the  Federal  funds 
have  helped  to  pay  for.  However,  the 
train  c«jeratlon  was  financed  entirely  by 
Blstate  Development  Agency  revenue 
bonds,  without  Federal  contribution. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
for  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record    the    article,    "A   Ride    Up    the 
Arch,"  written  for  the  New  York  Times 
by  Richard  Jacobs  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  reprinted  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  on  July  20, 1967,  as  follows: 
A  Ride  Up  the  Arch — Reporter  Describes 
Trip  in  Train  To  Be  Open  to  Ptjblic  Next 
Monday — Richard  Jacobs  in  the  New  York 
Times 

St.  Loois. — Construction  of  the  Jefferson 
National  Expansion  Memorial,  commemo- 
rating America's  westward  growth  seems  to 
be  taking  nearly  as  long  as  the  actual  win- 
ning ol  the  West.  Anyone  b<»Ti  the  year  that 
President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  first  desig- 
nated this  part  of  downtown  St.  Louis  as  a 
historic  site  Is  now  32  years  old,  and  the 
memorial  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  is  still  unfinished. 

However,  the  Gateway  Arch,  the  gleaming. 
830-foot-hlgh  centerpiece  of  the  park;  Is  al- 
most ready  to  begin  receiving  visitors  on  a 
paying  basis. 

Outwardly,  the  arch,  the  tallest  one  In  the 
world,  was  completed  about  20  months  ago. 
However,   the  late  Bero  Saarlnen  designed 
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the  structure  with  a  double  purpose:  It  Is 
not  only  a  monument,  but  an  observation 
point  as  well.  Its  hollow  stalnlees-steel  legs 
are  cvirvlng  elevatw  shafts,  within  which 
special  cable-drawn  "trains"  ascend  to  an 
observation  chamber  at  the  apex  of  the  arch. 

This  compUcated  $1,000,000  system,  which 
combines  elements  of  an  elevator,  mine  hoist 
and  Perrla  wheel,  has  been  three  year*  in  the 
making  and  Is  still  being  perfected.  Many 
target  dates  have  passed,  but  one  of  the  two 
trains  has  been  running  for  some  time.  Its 
passengers  have  been  construction  workers, 
visiting  officials  and  journalists.  Normally, 
the  ascent  takes  four  minutes  and  the 
descent  three. 

The  trip  begins  In  an  underground  lobby 
beneath  the  arch.  Each  train  consists  of 
eight  cylindrical  cars — they  are  essenUally 
flve-F>assenger  capsules — linked  together  and 
drawn  along  guide  rails  by  cables. 

Passengers  sit  on  modernistic  molded  seats 
placed  In  a  rather  cozy  semicircle.  The  gray 
Interior  Is  pleasant,  but  plain.  After  the  slid- 
ing doors,  which  the  passengera  face,  are 
closed,  the  train  moves  forward,  turns  on  a 
35-foot  radius  and  begins  Its  climb  up  the 
leg  of  the  arch.  It  rises  356  feet  at  12  degrees 
off  vertical,  and  then  traverses  an  arc  to  the 
observation  chamber  atop  the  arch.  The 
train  travels  only  half  as  fast  as  a  standard 
elevator,  but  the  ride  seems  swift. 

Exiting  at  the  top.  visitors  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  room  in  the  observa- 
tion chamber,  which  Is  eight  feet  wide  and 
65  feet  long.  The  floor  and  celling  curve  visi- 
bly, and  there  are  16  recessed  window  silts 
on  each  convex  wail.  One  must  lean  well  few- 
ward  to  peer  out  of  these  windows;  sight- 
seers subject  to  vertigo  may  find  that  their 
pulse  rates  have  speeded  up. 

The  view  is  as  spectacular  as  the  arch  It- 
self, which  can  be  seen  30  miles  away  on  a 
clear  day.  Spread  out  to  the  west  is  St.  Louis, 
now  undergoing  an  extensive  urban-renewal 
program.  Readily  identifiable  in  the  immedi- 
ate area  are  the  historic  Old  Courthouse, 
where  the  Dred  Scott  slavery  case  first  came 
to  trial  In  1846,  and  Btisch  Memorial  Sta- 
dium, the  cltys  new  baseb&U  park. 

To  the  east,  Just  across  the  Mississippi,  is 
the  industrial  expanse  of  East  St.  Louis  and 
the  new  100-acre  site  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Transport,  now  near  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Some  visitors  have  foxind  the  ride  to  the 
top  of  the  arch  a  trifle  harrowing,  but  Robert 
C.  Heal,  projector  engineer  for  the  Planet 
Corporation  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  contractor  tor 
the  train  system,  describes  It  as  "an  Interest- 
ing ride;  there  Is  nothing  frightening  about 

it." 

The  trains  were  scheduled  to  begin  oper- 
ating more  than  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Heal  says 
the  early  target  wae  unrealistic  In  the  light 
of  the  knotty  engineering  problems  Invc^ved. 
Because  the  arch  Is  a  nonuniform  curve  with 
sections  that  diminish  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  apex,  the  engineering  calcula- 
tions alone  were  formidable. 

At  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  trains  must  fit 
within  an  inch  of  the  confines,  and  the  shape 
of  the  Btruoture  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
workmen  to  maneuver.  In  the  early  stages 
of  construction,  the  Interior  of  the  arch  was 
as  dark  and  damp  as  a  mine,  and  as  hot  or 
oold  as  the  temperature  outside.  Delays,  ow- 
ing to  what  Mr.  Beal  calls  "nuisance  prob- 
lems," were  numerous. 

But  Mr.  Beal  Insists  that  stoppages  ol  th« 
trains  have  not  been  »  recurring  problem. 
When  they  do  occiir.  they  normally  can  be 
corrected  In  10  minutes  cw  less,  he  says,  add- 
ing, "The  chance  of  passengers  experiencing 
anything  wocse  than  a  relatively  short  deten- 
tion Is  extremely  remote." 

One  reason  contractors  are  under  pressure 
to  get  the  system  Into  public  service  as  soon 
as  possible  is  that  as  much  as  •1700  a  day  in 
revenue  from  the  train  rldee  Is  being  lost. 
That  Is  the  amount  that  the  Bl- State  De- 
velopment   Agency,    which    issued    revenue 


bonds  to  pay  for  the  system,  hopes  to  take 
in  during  the  tourist  season. 

Pares  for  the  train  rides  will  be  $1  for 
adults  and  60  cents  for  children  under  12. 

Tn  adxutlon  to  the  train  system,  there  Is  a 
winding  stairway  to  the  te^,  and.  In  each 
leg,  an  elevator  to  the  372-foot  level.  They 
are  for  use  only  by  workers  or  in  emergencies. 

The  beet  time  ever  clocked  for  reaching  the 
top  by  way  ol  the  1076-step  st&irway  is  10 
minutes  68  secotids.  The  record-holder  Is  a 
construction  worker.  It  takes  ordinary  men 
30  to  45  minutes,  and  it  can  eeally  take  15 
to  20  mini^ljte  Just  to  descend  the  stairs. 

The  arch  tiae  been  designated  by  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers  as  the  out- 
standing clvll-engineerlng  achievement  of  the 
year. 


Letter  From  D.  Lewis  E.  January,  Preii- 
dent  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  course  of  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  Act  amendments,  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Heart  Association 
were  questioned  for  their  views.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  observation  made  by  me 
regarding  the  participation  of  voluntary 
health  organizations  in  financing  such 
programs,  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Lewis  E.  January,  president  of  the 
association,  which  I  feel  should  be  re- 
corded for  the  reference  of  our  colleagues. 
Since  the  oflQclal  hearings  record  does 
not  Include  this  statement,  I  Include  it 
in  the  Record: 

American  Heart  Association,  Inc., 

Sevi  York,  N.Y.,  June  2, 19ST. 
Representative  Ci-AwrNca  J.  BaowN,  Jr., 
Longvxnrth  House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ooncressman  :  In  the  course  M 
questioning  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Mattlngly,  om 
of  the  American  Heart  Association  wltnesMi 
testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  May  8, 
you  made  the  following  observation: 

"It  occurs  to  me  that  there  is  a  possiWUty 
here,  as  these  programs  (PederaUy  support- 
ed health  programs)  become  Increaslnglj 
Federal  or  continually  Federal— that  !«,  » 
pcu^clpaUon  that  Is  envisioned  to  go  oo 
forever  and  get  larger  in  terms  of  total  iW- 
lars  forever— thAt  private  voluntary  lie»l» 
organizations  may  face  a  drying-up  of  J*- 
souroee  through  which  they  operate  or  wltt 
which  they  operate." 

Dr.  Mattlngly  responded  to  one  elemen! 
of  your  question  as  follows: 

"Certainly  the  private  sector  of  medlciM 
should  continue  to  play  an  Important  l»n 
m  these  areaa.  They  should  not  ever  ooo- 
pletely  turn  them  over  to  government  agen- 
cies." 

There  Is  a  second  element  to  the  q»"*J*; 
however,  whloh  must  be  answered  *ltt» 
reference  to  the  nation's  need  ^o' ^"S*J 
health  agencies  such  as  the  American  attn 
Asaoolatlon. 

The  American  Heart  Association,  you  ptw- 
ably  know,  gave  fuU  support  In  194«  to  w- 
formation  of  the  National  Heart  Instituw. 
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Subsequently  we  have  repeatedly  encouraged 
the  growth  ol  this  InsUtute  to  Its  present 
dse.  We  have  also  appearing  during  the  In- 
tervening years  before  Congressional  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  urge  central  specific 
inceases  In  the  budgets  of  the  National  Heart 
iMtltute.  of  the  Heart  Disease  Control 
Branch,  and  of  other  granting  agencies  deal- 
ing with  the  cardiovascular  diseases.  We 
have  consistently  taken  this  stand  because 
V8  recognize  that  the  national  effort  to  con- 
trol the  heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases,  the 
nation's  Number  1  health  enemy,  demands 
the  fullest  collaboration  of  the  voluntary 
health  agency  and  the  resources  of  the  Ped- 
tfsl  government. 

The  second  reason  for  the  continuing  ex- 
istence of  the  American  Heart  Association  is 
lt«  ability  to  remain  flexible  In  planning  and 
carrying  forward  vital  basic  and  clinical  re- 
learch.  This  flexibility  is  more  characteris- 
tic of  the  voluntary  agency  than  of  the  gov- 
ernment establishment.  Additionally,  the 
Tduntary  agency  has  an  ability  to  Improvise, 
to  experiment,  and  to  test  new  approaches 
which  also  Is  not  always  possible  for  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Furthermore  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion, with  35,000  physicians  and  scientists 
imong  its  75,000  members,  and  with  2,000,000 
Heart  Fund  volunteers  In  its  service,  provides 
»  moat  effective  and  efficient  mechanism  for 
fendng  the  health  needs  of  a  local  area,  for 
retelling  into  the  nation's  communities  to 
dellTer  to  physicians  and  the  public  the 
Utest  knowledge  about  the  heart  and  blood 
TiMel  diseases,  and  for  giving  guidance  and 
hdp  in  the  development  ol  community  serv- 
ices. Including  the  implementation  of  heart 
ud  rtroke  rehabilitation  programs. 

We  believe,  additionally,  that  the  Amerl- 
ein  people  will  continue  to  support  a  volun- 
t»ry  sgency  such  as  the  American  Heart 
Aaodatlon  so  that  It  may  contribute  not 
only  expertise  to  our  society  but  also  express 
ITMBOot  views  and  desires  concerning  the 

use  of   government    monies    lor    health a 

function  performed  when  we,  as  agency  of- 
toti  and  spokesmen,  appear  l)efore  your 
committees  In  Congress  as  expert  witnesses. 

Msy  I  point  out  that  the  American  Heart 
Aaodstlon  came  Into  being  as  a  national 
Tohjntary  health  agency  at  approximately 
the  tune  that  the  National  Heart  Institute 
wu  organized.  During  our  first  campaign  we 
eoUected  $800,000  through  voluntary  public 
contributions.  In  the  19  years  that  have 
etapwd,  each  Heart  Fund  campaign  collec- 
tion exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
SiiSlli^  campaign  we  reached  a  peak  ol 
IHMO,000.  We  expect  the  1967  campaign 
^^JWtedl  this  past  February,  to  approach 
tt«  W.000,000  mark.  Thus  the  growth  ol 
tte  Jfctlonal  Heart  InsUtute  at  no  time  has 
?P*J>«<1  the  parallel  growth  ol  the  American 
netrt  Association. 

^virtue  of  this  pattern,  and  lor  the 
vranc  reasons  enumerated  above,  we  do 
aw  believe  that  the  growth  ol  Federal 
JP«xang  hi  the  health  field  will  tend  to  dry 
JV«  even  to  decrease  the  public  contri- 
ButtOB.  to  the  American  Heart  Association  or 

S^ii'TiT ^"^  ^^^'''^y  ''^'*=*^  1«  <"rectlng 
idJ«i^  ^'*°***  ^^°^^  *o  help  control 
»  tfevartatlng  health  problem. 

to'^rr***.*^  pleased,  11  this  Is  agreeable 
M^  '^"^  ^'^^  '«*<*«•  inserted  as  an 
tta^^  ^„°'?  testimony  ol  May  3  so  that 
to  i^  ^^  ^°^  *  comprehensive  answer 
2af^  important   question   and  obeerva- 

»S*^T/  ^^"^^  ^°'  y°^  ^'i*««-«»t  1°  the 
"w  M  the  American  Heart  Association. 
Blncerely  yours, 

I*wis  E.  Januabt,  MJ5., 

President. 
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Clean  Water  Plan  Fouled  by  Redtapc  ud 
Red  Ink 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAHK5 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


or  iiiCHiGAir 

IN  THE  HCDSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVISS 

Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  excellent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
July  10,  1967,  regarding  water  poUution 
control  funds. 

The  article,  entitled  "Clean  Water  Plan 
Fouled  by  Redtape  and  Red  Ink,"  points 
out  the  problems  facing  the  Michigan 
State  Water  Resource  Commission  in  Its 
assault  against  water  pollution. 

The  article  follows: 

As  We  See  It:  Clean  Water  Plan  Fouled  by 
Redtape  and  Red  Ink 

An  assault  against  the  poUution  of  Mich- 
igan's rivers  and  lakes  was  scheduled  to  start 
recently  at  a  State  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission meeting  in  East  Lansing. 

It  didn't  make  much  of  a  splash. 

The  frustration  of  the  commission's  ef- 
forts helps  explain  why  there  are  "cussers  and 
doubters"  who  believe  that  Washington  and, 
for  that  matter,  Lansing  have  a  twisted  set 
of  priorities. 

Under  strong  prodding  from  Washington, 
it  looked  unui  earUer  this  year  as  if  Michi- 
gan was  going  to  do  something  significant 
about  water  pollution.  The  UJS.  Public 
Health  Service  had  labeled  the  Detroit  River 
a  $200  million  mess.  The  commission  re- 
ported that  raw,  untreated  sewage  was  being 
dumped  Into  some  of  the  state's  most  scenic 
rivers. 

Congress  had  passed  a  water  pollution  bill 
calling  for  federal  grants  of  $450  million  a 
year  for  four  years,  Including  $19  million  a 
year  for  Michigan,  Gov.  Romney  was  plan- 
ning to  call  for  state  spending  of  nearly  $10 
million.  The  federal  law  provides  lod  60-2&- 
25  lederal,  state  and  local  flnandng.  so  the 
prospect  was  lor  Investment  at  some  $40 
mllUon  annually  lor  water  poUution  control. 
The  commission  called  lor  grant  applica- 
tions Irom  local  commmiltles  and  the  re- 
sponse was  enthuslasuc.  The  commission  has 
received  some  105  requests  covering  projects 
totaUng  some  $205  million. 

Meanwhile  federal  and  state  money  started 
to  shrink.  The  Vietnam  war  led  President 
Johnson  to  cut  domestic  programs.  Anti- 
pollution funds  were  cut  to  $200  million 
and  Btlchigan's  share  became  lees  than  $7 
million.  If  Michigan  appropriates  $3.6  mil- 
lion, the  size  of  the  grant  program  will  then 
be  only  $14  mllUon. 

At  that  rate.  It  would  take  lully  15  years 
to  finance  the  projects  which  local  munici- 
palities want  to  undertake  Immediately. 

80  the  commission  is  faced  with  the  ago- 
nizing task  of  selecting  a  lew  purified  U- 
lands  from  a  rising  sea  ol  polluUon.  Detroit 
was  given  a  high  priority  rating,  but  this 
apparenUy  wUl  have  Uttle  value.  TTie  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply's  prt>Ject«  would 
cost  $111.5  million. 

The  drying  up  ol  leder&l  lunds  has  under- 
cut antl-poUutlon  efforts  in  ettu  ukother 
way.  according  to  Lorlng  P.  Oemlng  exe- 
cutive secretary  ol  the  camnUBalon. 

City  officials  are  unwllllcg  to  go  ahead  and 
pay  loc  pollution  controla  entirely  from  local 
lunds  when  there  is  a  lederai  program  under 


which  $1  to  local  money  can  be  matched 
by  $3  to  stote  and  lederal  money.  Yet  only 
a  nuaU  iractlon  can  get  the  grants.  The  re- 
sult U  that  dtlea  arent  to«talllng  wftter 
poUution  oMitrola  wtileti.  without  the  led- 
eral  act.  ttey  would  have  gone  ahead  and 
done  00  their  own.  , 

This  tangle  has  greaUy  oompUcated  the 
work  of  the  commission.  For  it  Is  setting  out 
aggressively  to  enforce  compliance  with  new 
water  purity  standards. 

Already  the  commission  has  gone  to  eourt 
to  compel  Lake  Orion  to  InstaU  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  In  the  Oakland  County  court 
test,  the  circuit  Judge  ordered  tbe  munici- 
pality to  make  improvements — but  condi- 
tioned  on    its   receiving   lederai   lunds. 

If  this  precedent  Is  established  the  com- 
mission might  as  well  give  up.  For  Its  au- 
thority would  extend  only  to  the  small  per- 
centage ot  water  and  sewer  districts  capable 
of  qualifying  for  grants  and  they  usually  are 
already  wUUng  to  make  ImfM-ovements  pro- 
viding three-fourths  of  the  money  comes 
from  Lansing  and  Washington. 

The  assault  against  water  pollution  Is 
floundering  In  red  tape  and  red  Ink  before  It 
even  gets  started. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

Or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Cleveland  community  observed 
CapUve  Nations  Week  on  the  Public 
Square  in  Cleveland  the  evening  of  July 
17.  The  following  is  my  statement  on  that 
occasion: 

Captive   Nations  Week 

(Statement   ol   the    Honorable   Mickab.    A. 

Peichak,  Uj8.  Representative) 

The  compeUlng  issue  ol  our  times  Is  peace 

that  is.  peace  with  jusUce  lor  aU  nations  and 

all  people. 

Mankind  has  witnessed  the  ruthless  march 
ol  Imperial  Russian  communism  lor  almost 
hall  a  century.  This  march  has  overrun  and 
occupied  no  less  than  a  score  ol  once  Iree 
and  todependent  nations.  Three  other  na- 
tions have  been  lorclbly  divided  by  this  Red 
tyranny.  Nearly  one-third  ol  aU  humanity  is 
now  enchained  against  their  wlU  behind  the 
iron  and  bamboo  curtains.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists boldly  assert  they  wUl  not  stop  their 
march  untu  all  the  worid  Is  their  captive 
empire.  This  situation  Is  responsible  lor  the 
dangerous  tensions  which  grip  the  world  and 
threaten  another  armed  conflict. 

In  our  quest  lor  Peace  with  Justice  we 
have  tens  ol  mlUions  ol  allies  within  the 
Russian  Oommunlst  empire.  These  are  the 
people,  the  oommon  man,  of  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations.  They  c&U  out  to  us 
for  emancipation  from  the  tyranny  and  God- 
leas  system  which  has  been  Imposed  upon 
them  by  subversion,  terror,  and  miUtarv 
force.  Tlielr  political  goals  are  the  same  as 
ouTB— liberty,  Iteedom.  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  a^lratlons  ol  the  people  ol  the  cap- 
ttve,  non-Russian  nations  stand  as  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war.  The  non-Russian  people 
oomprlee  the  overwhelming  majority  ol  the 
population  behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo  cur- 
tatne.  No  Red  dictator  will  dare  to  launch  a 
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new  world  war  In  the  certain  knowledge  these 
captive  peoples  are  flrmly  allied  witli  free- 
dom's cause. 

It  IB.  therefore,  tmijerative  that  we  keep 
alive  the  asplratlona  of  the  people  of  the 
captive  naUone.  to  manifest  our  c»ncem  for 
their  present  plight  and  to  strengthen  our 
alliance  with  them.  The  official  observance 
of  capUve  nations  week  by  the  people  of 
Greater  Cleveland  Is  a  fitting  way  to  ejcpress 
our  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  these 
people. 

Great  numbers  of  citizens  in  our  commu- 
nity have  family  tiee  in  many  of  the  captive 
nations,  particularly  Poland.  Hungary. 
Ukraine.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia,  East 
Germany,  Armenia,  and  Croatia.  They  know 
well  the  lUght  of  their  friends  and  relatives 
living  under  Ccanmunlst  rule.  It  is  necessary 
that  all  Americans  understand  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  these  nations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence.  For  It  Is  in  tills  under- 
standing that  we,  as  a  nation,  shall  find  the 
key  to  peace  and  Justice. 
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People  of  Greece  Hate  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon!  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nXENOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spieaker,  of  ne- 
cessity, due  to  Uie  confusing  application 
of  foreign  policy.  I  have  been  persistently 
urging  that  we  give  effective  cooperation 
to  the  Government  of  Greece.  A  re- 
nowned International  journalist  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  this  issue  is 
Ehimitru  Danielopol,  of  the  Copley  Press. 
I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Danielopol,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  19  edition  of  the  Mon- 
rovia, Calif.,  Daily  News-Post: 

Pkopls  or  OaxKCx  Hatk  Reds 
(By  Diimltru  Danielopol) 
Atheks. — The  people  of  Greece  have  good 
reasons  to  hate  Communism. 

As  they  put  it  here  they  had  "three  txirns" 
with  the  Reds. 

Whether  the  military  revolution  of  April 
31  saved  Greece  from  a  "fourth  turn"  or 
whether  it  was  an  exaggerated  response  to  a 
crumbUng  political  situation  may  never  be 
proved.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
Greeks  are  nervous  about  any  Communist 
maneuvers. 

Russia  eyed  Greece  as  a  Red  satellite  long 
before  the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  was  the 
obvious  route  to  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  a  means  to  outflank  an  al- 
ways hostile  Turkey. 

During  the  war  the  communists  had  two 
organizations  in  Greece,  the  EAM  national 
front  of  liberation  (soimda  familiar?)  and 
Its  mlUtary  wing,  the  Elas  national  popular 
liberation  army. 

"They  were  supposed  to  fight  the  Germans. 
butt  they  had  only  a  few  unimportant  skir- 
mishes with  the  Naris."  said  a  veteran  of 
Greece's  guerriUa  wars." 

Their  main  objective  was  to  eUmlnate  the 
true  democratic  resistance  movemenU 
which  fighting  the  enemy." 

One  of  these,  EDBB,  was  led  by  General 
Zervas.  another  led  by  Col.  Psarroe.  The  lat- 
ter was  destroyed  by  the  Communists  in  the 
Greek  moxintains. 

"Psarroa  was  executed,  and  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  date  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
Communlsta  In  Greece,"  said  an  official. 


While  the  Germans  held  Athens  and  the 
big  cities,  the  Reds  tortured  and  killed  tens 
of  thousands  of  Greeks  in  the  provinces  when 
they  refused  to  buy  Communist  ideas. 

Tbe  Churchin-Stalln  deal  or  swap  that 
gave  Romania  to  Russian  Occupation  while 
the  British  were  to  take  care  of  Greece,  did 
not  stop  the  Reds  from  pushing  for  their 
objectives  in  this  country. 

Tliey  opened  the  •'second  turn"  with  Com- 
munism as  soon  as  the  Germans  l)egan  to  re- 
treat. Athens  never  saw  war  until  the  Nazis 
left.  British  and  regular  Greek  army  units 
landed  to  fight  the  Germans  had  instead  to 
take  on  the  hostile  Communist  guerrillas. 
The  Reds  were  everywhere. 

For  20  days  they  controlled  four-fifths  of 
the  city  of  Athens. 

British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
on  a  visit  to  Greece  at  that  time  had  to  travel 
in  a  Britisli  tank  to  be  safe  from  Communist 
snipers. 

Thousands  of  Greek  hosUges— most  or 
them  educated — were  taken  by  the  Reds  and 
marched  northward.  Later  they  were  found 
dead  in  a  collective  grave,  mutilated,  tor- 
tured. Some  had  been  slashed  to  death  with 
tin  can  covers. 

An  allied  mission  lead  by  Sir  Walter  Oltrlne 
of  Britain,  inspected  the  remains  and  testi- 
fied on  Communist  bestiality. 

The  CommunisU  lost  the  "second  turn" 
when  Britain  spurred  in  troops  and  eventu- 
ally broke  the  Red  reign  of  terror. 

Under  Allied  supervision  elections  took 
place  in  Greece  in  1946  and  a  plebiscite  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  exiled  King  George  and 
the  dynasty,  was  held  at  the  same  time.  The 
people  voted  to  return  the  King  to  Athens. 

But  the  Communist  were  not  inclined  to 
accept  elections  and  plebiscite.  Greece  was 
too  big  a  prize.  They  soon  after  opened  a  new 
atuck  on  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  The 
first  blow  came  in  March  1946  in  an  attack 
on  the  office  of  the  gendarmerie  on  Mount 
Olympus.  „ 

This  was  the  kick  ofT  of  the  "third  ttxrn. 
It  lasted  until  1949.  This  time  British  help 
faltered,  but  President  Truman  declared  the 
Truman  doctrine  and  pKJured  in  arms  and  aid 
tliat  finally  turned  back  the  Communists. 

"There  was  not  one  single  American  soldier 
fighting  on  Greek  soli  during  this  period." 
Greek  government  officials  point  out.  "We 
fought  our  own  battle  with  the  help  of  Gen. 
James  Van  Fleet  and  his  advisers  who  orga- 
nized the  Greek  forces  and  armed  them." 

The  war  was  a  long  one  laecause  the  Reds 
found  shelter  across  the  800-mile  frontier 
Greece  has  with  Communist  Albania.  Yugo- 
slavia and  Bulgaria.  The  situation  was  much 
like  that  which  confronts  U.S.  troops  on  the 
border  of  Cambodia. 

The  losses  to  Greece  in  human  life  and 
property  were  tremendous.  They  far  out- 
stripped World  War  n  damages.  The  Reds 
kidnapped  26.000  children  in  an  effort  to  ter- 
rorize and  demoralize  the  country.  Deport- 
ing them  to  Communist  countries  where  they 
have  been  indoctrinated  with  Marxism  to 
form  a  potential  "fifth  column." 

One  of  every  three  families  lost  at  least  one 
member  deported  or  killed  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

If  these  people  over-react  to  new  Com- 
munists threats,  they  have  good  reason. 


House  of  Representatives.  Ralph  Roberts 
performed  his  duties  in  a  dignified  and 
honorable  manner. 

As  a  friend  of  20  years  duration.  I 
commend  his  faithful  service  to  this 
body  and  to  the  Nation.  For  the  future, 
I  wish  him  many  years  of  good  health 
and  happiness. 


The  Mexican-American :  An  Awakeniaf 
Giant 


Ralph  R.  Roberts 


HON. 


SPEECH 

JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

or  Miseissipn 
IN  THE  HOCrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1967 
Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  43  years  of  service  to  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday.  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressionai.  Ric- 
ORD  a  very  moving  and  thought-provok- 
ing article  by  our  distingiiished  colleawe, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hkott  B, 
Gonzalez,  entitled  "The  Mexican-Anwr- 
ican:  An  Awakening  Giant."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  the  U.8.  D^ 
partment  of  Labor's  Employment  Sen- 
ice  Review. 

In  applauding  the  Johnson  adminii- 
tration's  concerted  campaign  agaiost 
poverty,  and  its  continuing  efforts  to  k- 
sure  full  educational,  employment,  and 
economic  opiwrtunities  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. Congressman  Gonzalez  emphaslBs 
the  encouraging  progress  now  bebv 
made  by  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity of  the  Southwest. 

The  heartwarming  message  of  this  ex- 
cellent article  can  well  be  summed  up  In 
Representative  Gonzalez'  own  stlnfcg 
words: 

Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  wlio  lare 
furnished  the  muscles  that  turned  moA  of 
the  Southwest  from  arid  desert  into  mine- 
ulously  productive  farmland,  who  laid  «» 
foundations  of  our  cities,  and  who  have  will- 
ingly laid  down  their  lives  to  defend  n  la 
now  know  that  the  great  American  (Jmic. 
so  long  denied,  can  be  theirs 

The  article  follows: 
Ths     Mexican-American:     An     Awakbiw 

Giant 
(By    Congressman    Henry    B.    Gonzalb  o.' 
Texas) 

Human  society  U  by  nature  dynamic; »» 
in  a  constant  state  of  change.  Old  gfflfflj 
tlons  pass  on.  and  new  ones  emerge:  "* 
customs  change  as  they  become  lrrele»ai)li° 
existing  conditions:  even  languages  cMap 
because  old  words  become  inadequate  to  m- 
press  new  events.  Yet.  amid  all  thl»_mMr; 
there  remain  depressing  constants:  111*!!" 
remain  poor  and.  lor  some.  »ff  >«  °7^ 
procession  of  identical  days,  and  hop*  «" 
not  exist  at  all.  Among  the  poorwj"^ 
poor  is  the  Spanish-surnamed  populstJo&o 

America.  .    »».__  t 

Concentrated   In   the   Southwest.  W«' 
million  people  know  all  too  closely  tM  »■ 
hand  of  hunger  and   the  despair  of  »  »i 
when  there  Is  Is  no  work  to  be  Mo^ 
plight   of  the  Spanish-surnamed  MM^ 
^n  be  outlined  in  a  tragic  Utany  of  «»af^ 
In  a  country  where  the  rate  of  unen»W 
ment  Is  below  4  percent,  this  minority^ 
riences  unemployment  of  8  Percent,  in  P»" 
the  figures  Is  twice  that  h'gh.  m  »jgi ' 
where  a  Job  means  hope,  this  mlD°'"J.^  , 
large    percentage    of    its    workers  ^^\ 
ployed,   underpaid,  or  both.  Many  w"       I 


jucky  enough  to  have  Jobs  have  no  hope  of 
sdvancing.  because  the  Spanish-surnamed 
minority  is.  in  general,  tmdereducated  and 
without  the  skills  necessary  for  finding  a 
good  Job  or  advancing.  Many  struggle  against 
111  health.  Others  face  the  harshest  kind  of 
cBBCrimlnatlon.  and  a  few  are  hapless  victims 
of  exploitation.  The  absence  of  opportunity 
ind  the  Inability  to  grasp  what  opportunities 
exist  plEigue  them. 

Statistics  can  measure  only  tangibles.  The 
effect  of  degradation  on  a  man's  soul  has  yet 
to  find  expression  In  a  mathematical  table. 
Then  is  no  machine  to  explain  what  hap- 
pens to  a  man  when  he  loses  hope,  or  when 
he  abandons  the  idea  that  tomorrow  may 
bring  better  things.  Not  is  there  any  way  of 
reckoning  the  tragic  coet  Incurred  by  the 
waste  'of  human  taientb  that  have  never 
readied  their  potential,  of  lives  that  have 
never  been  able  to  contribute  their  full 
value  to  society.  But  no  one  should  need  a 
jKdstick  to  measure  the  depths  of  despair 
among  the  Spanish-surnamed.  It  should  be 
enough  for  a  man  of  conscience  simply  to 
know  that  it  exists,  and  this  knowledge 
ought  to  drive  him  to  action  and  cau&e  him 
to  seek  ways  to  renew  the  vigor  of  life  and 
bope  where  it  is  perilously  close  to  fading 
away.  There  need  be  no  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  cost  to  all  men  when  some  men 
begin  to  feel  that  tomorrow.  If  it  comes,  will 
be  no  better  than  today. 

Tbere  is  a  whisper  of  change  In  the  South- 
west today.  Americans  of  Spanish  surname 
are  beginning  to  seek  an  identity  of  their 
own.  and  they  are  Searching  for  definable 
|oaU.  They  are  anxious  to  reclaim  hope,  and 
ready  to  brmg  into  reality  the  promise  of  the 
future.  They  are  beginning  to  know  what 
tbe  American  dream  is.  and  they  are  ready  to 
claim  it  lor  their  own.  as  have  so  many  other 
minorities  before  them. 

Much  of  this  renewed  vigor  has  come 
about  because  of  the  commitment  of  the 
Jobnaon  Administration  to  campaign  against 
poverty  and  all  Its  evils  and  ills.  It  U  the 
war  on  poverty  that  has  made  It  possible  for 
10  many  Americans  of  Spanish  surname  to 
•ee  hope  over  the  horizon  and  to  know  that 
there  are  attainable  improvements  In  life. 
The  realization  that  there  are  attainable 
(oali  has  caused  them  to  seek  goals  that  are 
even  higher,  and  better,  and  farther  away. 

An  administration  that  has  committed  it- 
•elf  to  bringing  about  social  change  imme- 
diately faces  several  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  not  everyone  is  in  favor  of  social 
change;  it  upsets  comfortable  patterns  of 
tlie  past  and  It  creates  general  unrest.  Men 
who  are  suddenly  no  longer  willing  to  re- 
main poor  are  not  happy  with  things  as  they 
we,  and  may  (and  very  likely  will)  make 
Moands  that  would  have  been  unheard  of 
to  ewUer  times.  Secondly,  a  government  is 
Mt  the  best  instrument  for  bringing  about 
•odal  change.  Not  all  clvU  servants  are 
oeaicated  to  the  new  ideas  implicit  In  pro- 
P^  that  are  innovative.  Many  men  to 
Whom  the  administration  of  the  war  on 
^vwty  U  entrusted  are  timid  generals:  they 
"^fjMlul  of  making  mistakes,  fearful  of 
•woHng  controversy,  fearful  of  contradlct- 
mgiows  of  their  superiors,  and  anxious  to 
^promotion.  Taken  together,  these  Inhlbt- 
«raa  Muse  government  in  general  to  have 
TOW  renexes.  and  new  programs  in  parUcular 
»  have  B  striking  similarity  to  old  ones. 
™a,  too  a  great  many  adSilnlfetrators 
™w  all  too  well  that  this  program,  too, 
wm  pass-very  likely  before  they  do. 

COMMITTED    TO    n>EA 

De^ilte  the  general  diflicultles  of  using 
ST.\^  ,"^"  instrument  of  social 
^"•^  the  Administration  is  committed  to 

*S'»Sl^^  Tr"™"°'*'°*  ^'^  produced 
taf  r^^i  ,^l"  *"  y°"'°8  nien  learn- 
"«  new  sWiis  In  the  Job  Corps;   there  are 


Neighborhood  Youth  Oorpsmen  learning  how 
to  learn  and  work,  and  getting  pocket  money 
for  their  pains  (badly  needed  skUU.  and  even 
more  badly  needed  money) ;  there  are  Vol- 
unteers in  Service  to  America  learning  how 
It  is  to  be  poor,  and  trying  to  teach  the  poor 
that  there  really  is  a  way  out  of  the  trap  of 
poverty;  and  there  Is  more  than  that. 

Most  of  all,  there  is  a  reviving  feeling 
among  the  poor,  and  among  the  Spanish -siir- 
named,  that  it  really  is  possible  for  things  to 
get  better. 

If  a  man  is  so  poor  that  he  exists  on  the 
borderline  of  starvation,  life  is  a  day-to-day 
matter.  He  feels  lucky  if  he  has  enough  to 
eat.  Such  a  man,  struggling  with  aU  his  wit 
and  strength  to  get  a  meal  or  two.  has  no 
time  to  think  about  the  future,  and  if  he  gets 
a  few  cents  ahead,  he  is  likely  to  spend  his 
pennies  seeking  the  relief  of  pleasure.  After 
all,  there  may  never  be  another  chance  to 
have  some  fun.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
is  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  tolerable  poverty, 
he  does  have  some  time  to  think  about  the 
futtire.  He  is  able  to  feel  resentment  that 
others  have  more  than  he  is  able  to  possess; 
he  is  able  to  dream  of  having  more  tomorrow 
than  he  has  today.  Such  a  man  is  capable  of 
having  hope,  and  capable  of  yearning  for 
tomorrow  to  come,  because  it  may  very  well 
be  a  better  day.  The  Spanish-surnamed  pop- 
ulation, more  and  mc»'e,  is  unhappy  with  the 
present  and  ready  for  tomorrow,  and  new 
opporttmlty.  to  come. 

Having  provided  the  sustenance  of  hope 
and  the  fires  of  ambition,  the  Government 
must  now  take  steps  to  see  that  the  new 
dreams  of  the  Spanish-surnamed  American 
population  are  turned  into  realities.  No 
man's  hunger  is  satisfied  if  he  is  only  shown 
a  menu:  food  alone  will  suffice.  The  vigor 
and  leadership  that  have  so  far  been  offered 
must  be  continued,  even  redoubled. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  observed  the  tragedy 
of  paper  reforms  in  the  Russia  of  1812.  He 
wrote,  in  War  and  Peace,  of  a  young  aristo- 
crat. Count  Beztishov,  who  had  Inherited 
a  vast  estate.  He  was  a  reformer  and  some- 
thing of  a  mystic.  He  decided  that  he  would 
bring  a  new  order  of  Ufe  into  being  on  his 
property.  So  Bezushov  ordered  his  overseer 
to  provide  schools  for  the  peasants  on  the 
estates,  and  medical  care  for  them,  and  all 
manner  of  other  reforms  calculated  to  make 
human  beings  and  reasonably  free  people 
of  the  serfs.  But  the  Count  lived  in  Mos- 
cow and  St.  Petersburg  and  never  visited 
his  estates.  The  overseer  did  very  little  about 
Instituting  reforms,  and  In  fact  conditions 
for  the  serfs  got  worse.  The  Count  did  not 
know  this  because  all  he  knew  was  what  the 
overseer  told  him.  and  the  overseer  sent 
glowing  reports  of  progress.  Promises  and  the 
best  of  intentions,  without  leadership  and 
energetic  administration,  can  never  produce 
real  results. 

Americans  of  Spanish  surname,  who  have 
furnished  the  muscles  that  turned  much 
of  the  Southwest  from  arid  desert  Into 
miraculously  productive  farmlands,  who  laid 
the  rails  and  plucked  the  cotton,  who  dug 
the  ditches  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
cities,  and  who  have  willingly  laid  down 
their  lives  to  defend  It  all.  now  know  that 
the  great  American  dream,  so  long  denied, 
can  be  theirs.  Having  done  so  much  to  create 
this  hope  and  vision,  the  Administration 
must  pursue  Its  course  to  open  new  oppor- 
tunities. The  penalty  for  failure  will  be  great, 
for  the  power  of  human  aspiration  may  well 
overcome  the  saving  grace  of  patience.  But 
the  rewards  of  success  will  be  even  greater. 
No  one  really  knows  what  the  cost  has  been 
of  permitting  misery  and  degradation  to 
exist  for  so  long.  The  only  way  of  finding 
out  is  to  help  these  millions  of  willing  and 
able  people  to  realize  their  full  potential, 
and  give  their  full  measure  to  our  country's 
wealth,  and  take  their  fair  share  from  it. 
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Air  Safety  Article  by  Aieociated  Prew 
Writer  Blaine  Powlee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  often  stated  my  belief  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  need  to  know 
more,  much  more,  about  ideas,  attitudes, 
and  development  In  the  field  of  air  safety. 
Recently,  a  seminar  was  conducted  as 
part  of  the  program  of  the  inaugural 
convention  of  the  International  Society 
of  Barristers.  I  feel  that  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed by  the  panel  of  experienced  men 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  wish 
to  Include  In  the  Record  the  Associated 
Press  account  of  their  views: 

AiE  Satett 
Chicago. — A  panel  of  aviation  law  special- 
ists agreed  today  that  near  colilBlons  of  air- 
planes are  far  more  frequent  than  generally 
known  and  that  development  of  air  safety 
devices  lags  "far  behind  the  development  of 
the  Industry." 

They  said  that  while  air  travel  aUll  is 
"acceptably  safe."  it  is  nowhere  near  as  safe 
as  the  airlines'  "admirable  Job  of  publicity" 
has  led  the  pubUc  to  believe. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  air  traffic 
control  system,  they  said.  Is  still  "using  the 
same  hardware  as  we  had  10  years  ago.  with 
planes  now  three  times  as  fast." 

The  panelists  included  men  experienced  in 
the  air,  in  fiight  control  and  In  litigation 
involving  air  crashes. 

The  seminar  was  part  of  the  program  of 
the  Inaugtiral  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  of  Barristers,  an  organization 
of  trial  lawyers  whose  membership  is  by 
invitation  only. 

The  first  session  of  the  two-day  seminar 
was  devoted  to  stating  the  problem  of  air 
safety.  Later  sessions  will  develop  rectMn- 
mendatlons  for  legislation,  procedures  and 
equipment  which  spokesmen  said  will  be 
sent  to  affected  public  agencies  and  legis- 
lators. 

Francis  M.  McDermott.  with  22  years  ex- 
perience with  government  agencies,  primarily 
in  air  traffic  control,  told  of  the  frequency 
of  near  collisions.  He  said  such  reports  by 
pilots  "dried  up"  after  t*e  PAA  aimounced 
each  report  would  be  Investigated.  McDer- 
mott. of  McLean.  Va..  said  pilots  feared  they 
would  grounded  pending  such  Investigations. 
Donald  W.  Madole.  a  pilot,  former  PAA 
attorney  and  later  attorney  for  American 
Airlines,  predicted  the  air  congestion  would 
get  worse.  He  cited  a  projection  that  airline 
fleets  will  Increase  by  75  per  cent  to  3  500 
planes  and  general  aviation  by  100  per  cent 
to  180,000  aircraft  by  1977.  Madole  also 
quoted  a  Swedish  air  safety  expert.  Capt.  Boe 
Lundberg.  as  predicting  that  in  the  near 
future  a  major  air  disaster  somewhere  in 
the  world  will  be  a  dally  occurrence. 

Madole  said  the  air  traffic  control  system 
has  "the  same  hardware  as  we  had  10  years 
ago.  with  planes  now  three  times  as  fast  The 
only  thing  diflTerent  is  that  the  operator 
has  a  little  better  headset." 

Lee  8.  Krelndler  of  New  York  City  a 
lawyer  who  specialized  in  air  crash  cases 
said  the  coming  Jumbo  Jets  and  supersonic 
transports  will  "add  to  the  existing  prob- 
lem—a problem  compounded  by  the  greater 
range    of   speeds."   Krelndler   said    develop- 
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ment  of  safety  devices  lags  "far  behind  de- 
velopment of  the  Industry." 

Krelndler  said  he  knew  of  a  $30,000  antl- 
coUlslon  device  being  developed  but  said 
this  would  communicate  only  with  another 
plane  so  equipped. 

The  New  York  lawyer  said  only  a  small 
percentage  of  planes  are  equipped  with 
transponders,  a  device  which  makes  radar 
detection  and  control  more  effective.  He 
estimated  the  cost  of  equipping  all  aircraft 
with  such  devices  at  $300  million. 

McDermott  brushed  off  talk  about  antl- 
colUslon  devices  as  something  that  merely 
serves  "to  take  the  heat  off  the  PAA." 

Madole  Joined  In  with,  "we  stUl  don't  have 
a  return  on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars we  put  Into  the  FAA"  to  develop  a  con- 
trol system  that  would  prevent  collisions. 

Two  other  lawyers  who  specialize  in  air 
crash  cases  Joined  Krelndler  in  criticism  of 
•Irllnes'  safety  publicity,  calling  It  "decep- 
tive to  sell  the  public  on  the  idea  that  It  is 
safer  to  fly  than  to  drive." 

Craig  Spangenberg  of  Cleveland  said  air- 
lines use  a  passenger-mile  basis  for  their 
claims,  bu£  on  per  hour  travel  time  basis, 
flying  is  not  safer.  Spangenberg  said  rail 
travel  is  safest  of  all,  and  bus  travel  next. 

Krelnlder  elaborated  on  what  he  called  the 
"built-in  deception  of  the  (Passenger -mile) 
stottstlcs:"  An  airliner  carrying  100  pas- 
sengers New  York  to  Los  Angeles  would  on  a 
single  lUght  build  up  300,000  accident-free 
passenger  miles — equaling  a  man's  30-year 
accident  free  record  in  a  car  if  he  drove 
10,000  miles  a  year. 

Irving  G.  Swenson  of  Chicago,  counsel  for 
Northwest  Airlines  In  litigation  arising  out  of 
the  Tell  City,  Ind.,  air  disaster,  said  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  "meaningful  comparison"  of 
air  and  auto  safety. 

Using  air  travel  Chicago  to  Miami  for  an 
example,  he  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compUe  accident  records  of  all  persons  who 
drove  cars  from  Chicago  to  Miami  within  a 
given  period  of  time  to  make  such  a  com- 
parison. 


L.  B.  J.  Most  Stop  the  RioU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or   WLOHWA. 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  riots 
and  violence  In  the  streets  of  our  cities 
across  the  land  are  of  desperate  concern 
to  tis  all. 

A  particularly  thoughtful  editorial  ap- 
peared In  Tuesday  morning's  Orlando 
Sentinel  and  I  want  to  share  It  with  my 
colleagues: 

L.  B.  J.  MtJST  Stop  thk  Riots 

Since  April  1  there  have  been  20  riots  in 
aa  many  cities  across  the  land,  and  there  Is 
no  end  in  sight. 

What  we  are  witnessing  la  a  condition 
bordering  on  the  state  of  anarchy  where  peo- 
ple are  disregarding  established  laws  of  the 
nation  and  rules  of  society  and  are  killing, 
maiming  and  looting  to  their  heart's  con- 

tent. 

It  is  not  alarmist  to  say  that  If  this  con- 
dition conUnues  this  nation  will  eventually 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 

Unrest  In  the  cities  has  been  blamed.  It  Is 
certelnly  true  that  crowded  housing  condi- 
tions, lack  of  employment  opportunities,  and 
alMeiice  of  recreation  facUlUoe  may  be  con- 
.  tributlng  factors. 
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With  the  mUUons  the  federal  government 
Is  spending  on  its  poverty  war.  in  time  these 
lacks  can  be  remedied.  But  doing  good  Is  not 
going  to  eliminate  the  professional  aglUtor, 
the  man  who  profits  by  riots,  the  man  who 
very  likely  Is  paid  or  encouraged  by  the 
Communist  party  to  see  that  riots  take  place. 
The  antirlot  bill  passed  by  the  House  and 
now  in  the  Senate  will  help  Identify  and 
punish  the  riot  organizer  who  moves  from 
sute  to  slate.  It  should  become  law. 

But  stronger  measures,  or  measures  of  a 
different  kind,  are  also  needed.  The  Individ- 
ual states  cannot  cope  with  what  appear  to 
be  spontaneous  riots  followed  by  looting, 
death.  Injuries  and  vast  property  damage,  but 
the  federal  government  can. 

The  President  has  not  expressed  himself 
sufficlentlv  about  this  problem,  and  he 
should.  The  President  should  Uke  the  leader- 
ship in  a  strong  approach  to  the  problem 
of  riots.  Ho  should  call  In  the  governors  of 
the  states,  the  Department  of  Justice.  He 
should  announce  that  this  government  is  de- 
termined to  end  the  reign  or  anarchy  in  the 
land. 

He  should  say  that  Americans  can  no 
longer  tolerate  crime  and  violence  in  our 
streets  and  that  the  necessary  steps  will  be 
taken  to  maintain  order  and  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens. 

The  alternative  is  chaos  and  death  of  the 
republic. 


United  States  Condemns  Use  of  PoUob 
Gas 


WMAL  Editorial  on  the  Commissioners' 
i  Art   Fond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  July  9,  1967,  WMAL.  broad- 
casted an  editorial  concerning  a  bill 
which  I  had  previously  introduced  to 
establish  a  cultural  enrichment  program 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  youngsters. 

The  bill  would  provide  Washington 
children  with  the  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  best  of  our  Nation's 
culture.  The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Commissioners'  Akt  Fund 
(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  July  9.  1967) 
Legislation  to  establish  a  Commissioners' 
Art  Fund  for  Washington  children  has  been 
lying  virtually  unnoticed  since  January.  Tet 
this  bill,  designed  to  Improve  the  cultural 
experience  of  countless  children,  deserves 
enthusiastic  recognition  and  support. 

The  measure  is  sponsored  by  New  Tork 
Congressman  Abraham  Multer,  who  points 
out  that  many  cities  conduct  cultural  en- 
richment programs  for  children.  The  Mul- 
ter bill  would  provide  Washington  young- 
sters with  concerts  and  theater,  through 
which  children  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  of  our  national  culture.  The 
Commissioners'  Art  Fund  would  also  pro- 
vide money  for  competitions  to  discover  new 
talent  and  encourage  young  people  to  pur- 
sue excellence  in  the  arts. 

In  Washington.  cultural  deprivation 
among  children  la  a  recognized  weakness 
and,  thus,  we  beUeve  the  Multer  bUl  Is  vlUl. 
Washington  civic  organizations  should  rally 
laehind  the  Commissioners'  Art  Fund  plan 
and  should  urge  its  early  adoption  by  Con- 
gress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  a 
month  ago  I  expressed  to  my  colleagues 
my  deep  concern  over  the  use  of  poison 
gas  by  the  United  Arab  Republic  against 
the  people  of  Yemen. 

Because  of  my  interest  in  this  problem 
I  wrote  to  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
and  asked  him  to  Instigate  an  investiga- 
tion  of  the  charges  against  the  United 
Arab  R,epublic  and  take  whatever  appro- 
priate action  might  be  necessary. 

I  have  received  a  reply  from  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg,  and  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware  of  the  U.S.  policy 
in  this  regard  I  include  the  letter  from 
Ambassador  Goldberg  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

U5.  Representative 
TO  THE  United  Nations, 
Nrw  York,  N.Y..  July  24,  1967. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wout, 
House  of  Rejn-esentatives. 

Dear  Mm.  Woltf:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  July  19  concerning  the  use  of  potaon 
gas  by  Egypt  in  Its  war  with  Yemen. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  share  your  con- 
cern over  the  growing  number  of  Indlcatlooi 
that  gas  is  once  again  being  used  by  the  UiE 
Air  Force  against  the  local  poptilation  In 
Yemen.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the  Intem»- 
tlonal  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
has  confirmed  that  the  "U.S.  News  and  WaW 
Report"  article  which  you  entered  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  29  was  Inileei 
a  vaUd  Red  Croes  report.  The  ICRC  also  an- 
nounced that  copies  of  the  report  were  eent 
to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Arab  Be- 
pubUc  and  Saudi  Arabia  as  well  as  to  Ixrth 
sides  In  Yemen.  In  addition,  the  Red  Croat 
Issued  a  statement  on  June  2  calling  on  the 
Yemeni  combatants  to  give  a  solemn  pleflje 
not  to  use  poison  gas. 

The  United  States  position  on  thU  matter 
Is  quite  clear  and  corresponds  to  the  stated 
poUcy  of  almost  aU  other  govermnei^ 
throughout  the  world  aa  reflected  in  u» 
voting  (91  In  favor  and  4  abstenUone)  an 
UNGA  Resolution  2162B  of  1966  which  con- 
demned the  use  of  poison  gas  in  w»ri»it 
The  use  of  poison  gases  is  clearly  contarj 
to  mtemaUonal  law  and  we  would  h^ 
the  authorities  concerned  In  Yemen  heed  tw 
request  of  the  ICRC  not  to  resort  in  uj 
circumstances  whatsoever  to  their  use. 

In  addition  to  the  ICRCs  findings,  ttie^ 
Government  has  been  giving  close  sttenooo 
to  detailed  information  on  the  Janu*^  »» 
bombing  report  involving  Kltaf.  whldi  W 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  provld^W  w 
XJV  and  which  was  published  as  a  TTN  does- 
ment  on  April  6th.  This  report  contaliisi 
number  of  mdicatlons  that  poison  g«s  "• 
used  on  tHat  occasion.  We  are  deeply  «^ 
turbed  at  press  reports  that  the  agent  »* 
may  have  been  some  new  type  of  ne"«  ^^ 
this  would  introduce  an  entirely  new  WM*^ 
not  previously  employed  by  any  nation  mw 
world.  ^j 

While  thus  Indicating  Its  strong  coni»» 
over  reports  on  the  use  of  gas  In  f'^'^'^Si 
United  SUtes  has  not  taken  the  lead  w 
handling   of  this  matter  at  the  DW.  s» 


Arabia,  the  neighboring  country  most  directly 
affected  and  the  source  of  much  of  the  evi- 
dence, has  already  furnished  detaUed  Infor- 
BSilon  on  the  question  to  the  Security 
Council.  However,  the  countries  in  the  area 
liAve  not  yet  formally  requested  UN  con- 
sideration of  the  Issue,  either  in  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council.  Neverthe- 
less, the  United  States  is  continuing  to  urge 
»I1  parties  to  abide  by  the  ICRC  request  and 
to  refrain  from  any  use  of  poison  gas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur   J.   Goldberg. 
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to  his  bleats  for  "freedcan"  over  the  last  30 
years  is  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  even  to 
a  moron  that  he  wants  only  his  kind  of 
freedom. 

Not  once  In  all  that  time  has  he  Joined  a 
committee,  or  signed  a  petition,  that  was  to 
help  somebody  less  affluent,  less  advantaged, 
less  able  to  cope  with  the  Immensity  and 
complexity  of  the  power  structure. 

If  he  had.  perhaps  we  could  beUeve  him 
more.  Anybody  can  be  for  his  own  kind  of 
freedom:  but  unless  we  respect  it  for  those 
we  dislike  or  disagree  with,  nobody  else  will 
follow  us  or  have  faith  In  us. 


Blare  of  "Freedom"  Has  Tinhorn  Ring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHICAM' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEa^TATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  article  by  Sydney  Harris 
that  appeared  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
July  12, 1967. 

Mr.  Harris  tells  about  the  Interesting 
attitude  of  an  old  friend — whose  name  I 
have  deleted— toward  "less  government 
Interference." 

The  article,  entitled  "Creating  'Vlgl- 
lantism'  Where  None  Exists,"  follows: 
[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  July  12,  1967] 
Buu   or    "Pbeedom"    Has    Tinhorn    Ring 
(By  Sidney  HazTls) 

Uy  old  friend  has  been  bleating  about 
"TTttdom '■  for  more  than  30  years.  Ever  since 
tlM  sarly  days  of  the  New  Deal,  he  has  been 
eiUln«  for     less   government  Interference  " 

What  he  means  is  less  Interference  with 
nlm.  He's  quite  content  to  see  much  more 
piwminent  interference  with  other  people 
to  f«x  he  writes  long  and  heated  letters  to 
SM  congressmen  about  it. 

Hs  wants  tougher  laws  against  men  who 
Woee  the  draft.  He  thinks  the  government 
•iwuld  send  them  to  Jail.  He  wants  a  govern- 
ment erackdown  on  pugnacious  labor  leaders 
H» would  like  to  have  the  cope  round  up  all 
»•  beatniks   and   put   them   away   some- 

■attt. 

He  thinks  that  war  dissenters  ought  to  be 
"uaeled.  School  dropouts  ought  to  be  forced 
to  go  to  work.  Teachers  who  wear  beards 
»M  quote  "inflammatory-  literature  in  class- 
rowa  ought  to  be  dismissed.  Theater  owners 
jw^ftow  dirty  movies  ought  to  be  shut 

t.?  ^J°^  stronger  police  laws,  more  mill- 
»nr  actions,  compulsory  labor  arbitration 
ttDW  Vigorous  censorship,  and  the  abolition 
IS  nl^°f  ""i^  picketing.   If  possible,   he 

W^i,  IT  P'*'''"^  rock-and-roll  music, 
a.^'  Ti,, °r  'Ijrio'""  doe"  he  really  be- 
Hfa  K.      I  *  freedom  to  be  .  to  look 

""Z^  l^'m.  and  get  rich  Uke  him. 

MMs  off  ■  is  his  motto  when  the  govern- 
J«t  proposes  to  restrict  In  any  way  his 
^om  to  run  a  business,  manage  a  prop- 
^^y  taxes,  or  engage  In  any  sort  of  flsc^ 

mi^rt^t°f.^«*  ^'^  ™°"°  "^^^  "^e  tool's  with 
"Wtito™  /.«  J^.°^  criminals,  labor  leaders, 
•UtaTmi  ?''*^y  "^^^  ^ant«  to  change  the 
S-SkTL^  "^  definition  an  "agltal^r", 

«ff^'f?e.r"**'  """^  *"  ^P'^  ^h°  *-a"ts 
treat  freedoms  than  he  wants 

U»*  n^Zl'  ^<=""-«>  to  him  that  maybe 
"»*»  no  one  had  paid  much  attention 


For  Total  Mobilization  To  Solve  Urban 
Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  today  face  the 
greatest  internal  crisis  they  have  known 
since  the  Civil  War  of  a  century  ago. 

The  senseless  violence  that  is  spewing 
out  of  the  ghettos  of  city  after  American 
city,  the  resulting  death  and  property 
destruction,  and  the  near  total  break- 
down of  the  forces  of  law  and  order- 
something  that  approached  a  state  of 
anarchy  in  both  Newark  and  Detroit^- 
make  such  a  conclusion  well-nigh  in- 
escapable. 

I  have  listened  in  this  Chamber,  this 
week,  as  my  colleagues  have  risen,  one 
after  the  other,  to  agonize  out  loud  about 
the  terrible  nature  of  these  events  and 
to  express  their  sense  of  disbelief  that 
such  things  could  be  happening  here  in 
our  beloved  Nation. 

This  I  can  understand,  for  I  share 
their  agony— the  sense  of  disbelief  and 
bewilderment. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed 
even  further  by  the  seeming  parallel  be- 
tween the  attitudes  of  helplessness  and 
hopelessness,  as  well  as  of  anger,  and  the 
efforts  to  affix  political  blame  for  what  is 
transpiring  as  well  as  the  piecemeal  "so- 
lutions" that  are  being  proposed  here  in 
the  midst  of  our  mounting  crisis,  and  the 
attitudes  and  posturing  of  those  of  our 
great-giandfathers  who  served  in  this 
Congress  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  as  the  Union  their  great-grand- 
fathers, in  turn,  had  estabUshed  moved 
inevitably  toward  disruption. 

The  urgency  of  our  present  crisis 
clearly  demands  something  far  better 
than  this  of  us.  Any  attempt  to  fix  the 
blame,  now,  for  what  is  happening 
around  us  reminds  me,  for  all  the  world, 
of  two  drivers  arguing  in  the  street  over 
who  was  at  fault  for  the  accident  they 
have  just  had  while  their  critically  In- 
jured passengers  lie  unattended  and  un- 
cared  for. 

So  the  "plague  on  both  your  houses" 
editorial  as  carried  in  yesterday's  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times,  was  prob- 
ably called  for  and,  under  leave  granted 
to  do  so.  I  now  include  it  as  part  of  these 
remarlcs: 


Wmui  Crrns  Bvntt 
The  nation  has  cause  for  deep  concern  if 
the  leaders  of  both  poUtical  parties  are  un- 
able to  forget  poUtical  conslderaUons  when 
murder,  arson  and  looting  are  sweeping  some 
of  Its  major  clUes.  This  grave  domestic  crisis 
demands  a  level  and  a  quality  of  mature 
leadership  that  have  been  shocking  In  their 
absence. 

Because  he  holds  the  highest  office  and 
therefore  bears  the  highest  reEponslbility 
both  to  act  and  to  set  an  example.  President 
Johnson  offended  most  conspicuously  in  his 
pussyfooting  response  to  the  debacle  in  De- 
troit. He  shilly-shallied  for  several  hours  In 
ordering  the  Army  units  Into  action  in  the 
city  despite  the  pleas  of  local  officials  that 
troops  were  urgently  needed.  And  when  he 
did  act.  Mr.  Johnson  Issued  a  proclamation 
and  a  personal  statement  both  of  which 
were  clearly  designed  to  place  the  entire  po- 
litical  responsibility   on   Governor  Romney 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  either  the  Governor  a 
Republican,  or  to  Mayor  Cavanagh  a  Demo- 
crat, that  the  situation  in  Detroit  slipped  out 
of  local  and  state  control.  The  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney  may  be  the  Republican  Pres- 
idential candidate  next  year  may  explain  but 
cannot  excuse  President  Johnsons  nervous 
political  posturing  at  this  crlUcal  time 

But  if  the  Presidents  conduct  was  hesitant 
and  strangely  lacking  in  the  quality  of  lead- 
ership, the  statement  issued  by  the  RepubU- 
can  Coordinating  Committee  is  a  flagrant 
outrage.  It  Is  the  most  transparent  kind  of 
seedy  politics  to  assert  that  these  terribly 
difficult  and  complex  problems,  decades  and 
even  centuries  in  the  making,  have  erupted 
since  the  present  Administration  took  of- 
nce. 

This  shabby  statement  insults  the  nation's 
intelligence  when  it  asserts  that  President 
Johnson's  veto  of  a  loosely  drafted  "crime- 
control  bill"  for  the  District  of  ColTombia 
contributed  to  on  upheaval  a  thousand  miles 
away  in  Detroit  or  that  the  ludicrous  anti- 
rioting  bill  already  passed  by  the  House 
would  do  the  slightest  bit  of  good. 

"The  root  causes  of  discontent."  the  state- 
ment declares,  "are  of  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing concern  to  all  of  us."  The  Republican 
leaders  nowhere  state  what  those  "root 
causes"  are.  There  is  not  a  single  word  about 
Jobs,  housing,  health,  care,  education  or 
other  urban  problems.  Instead,  the  state- 
ment U  replete  with  demagogic  tales  about 
unspecified  factories  manufacturing  Molo- 
tov  cocktails  and  unidentified  riot  organizers 
touring  the  country. 

Because  the  statement  was  so  misleading 
and  so  irresponsible.  Senator  Dirksen  that 
thick-skinned.  batUe-hardened  political  vet- 
eran,  evidently  could  not  bring  himself  to 
face  up  to  a  defense  of  it  to  skeptical  re- 
porters and  ran  away  from  his  own  prcaa 
conference.  It  -s  no  credit  to  either  of  them 
that  former  Governor  Dewey  shared  in  the 
drafting  of  this  document  and  that  former 
President  Eisenhower  associated  his  name 
with  it. 

It  now  appears  that  Congress  will  appoint 
a  bipartisan  Joint  committee  to  Inquire  into 
the  riots.  More  good  would  be  accomplished 
if  the  conservatives  in  both  parties  would 
re-examine  their  consciences  and  their  vot- 
ing records  on  the  model  cities  bUl,  the  rent- 
subsidy  program,  the  rat-control  biU  and 
many  other  measures  before  Congress.  The 
new  committee  can  accomplish  little  if  its 
members  from  both  parties  do  not  rise  above 
the  execrable  level  established  by  Washlng- 
tons  political   leaders   in   recent   days. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  take 
an>-  pleasure  in  such  editorial  spankings 
of  either  my  party  or  yours,  or  our  re- 
spective leaders  and  spokesmen— but  I 
believe  it  does  us  well  to  heed  them,  for 
ours  is  the  common  responsibllitv,  now, 
in  deciding  what  can  and  is  to  be  done! 
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and  we  ought  to  be  preparing  to  get  at 
our  task  in  as  objective,  constructive,  and 
cooperative  fashion  as  possible. 

But  there  was  another  reason  beyond 
that  of  pubUcly  admitting  we  have  both 
been  "taken  to  the  woodshed."  that 
prompted  me  to  Insert  the  above  editorial. 
That  reason  is  because  I  believe  the 
Times  erred— and  in  doing  so  detracted 
from  the  force  and  effect  of  its  appro- 
priate criticism— when  it  felt  impelled 
to  add  that  sentence  to  Its  final  para- 
graph which  referred  to  the  "good  that 
would  be  accomplished  if  the  conserva- 
tives In  both  parties  would  (now)  re- 
examine their  consciences  and  their  vot- 
ing records  on  the  model  cities  bill,  the 
rent-subsidy  program,  the  rat-control 
bill,  and  (the)  many  other  measures 
before  Congress." 

This  is  a  line  I  have  also  heard  some 
of  my  colleagues  adopt  here,  in  their  re- 
marks, this  week — but  it  does  not  consti- 
tute a  very  valid  argument  if  what  we 
are  searching  for  beyond,  first,  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  in  our  riot- 
torn  cities,  is  a  long-range  solution  that 
gets  at  the  causes — the  root  causes — of 
the  riots  themselves.  The  reason  It  does 
not  Is  that  what  the  Times  is  talking 
about  is  a  "crisis  gimmick-programs  ap- 
proach designed— primarily— to  quiet 
and  contain  the  ghettos." 

Now  those  last  11  words  are  not  mine — 
and  that  is  why  I  have  put  quotation 
marks  around  them.  I  fovmd  them.  In  of 
all  places,  on  the  same  editorial  page  of 
the  Times  in  a  published  letter  to  its 
editor  from  Prof.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  of 
New  York  City,  whose  remarks  make 
moi«  sense  to  me  right  now  than  any- 
thing I  have  heard  here  or  read  else- 
where the  past  few  days.  That  letter  was 
entitled  "For  Total  Mobilization  To  Solve 
Urban  Crisis,"  which  I  have  adopted  as 
the  title  of  these  remarks  and.  under 
leave  again  to  do  so.  Professor  Clark's 
letter  is  now  set  forth : 
Fob   Total   Mobilization   To    Solve   Urban 

CSISIB 

To  the  Edito»  : 

The  reputation  of  The  New  Tork  Times  for 
IncUive  and  distinguished  editorials  was  en- 
hanced by  the  series  of  editorials  (July  16 
17  and  18)  concerned  with  the  difficult  and 
complex  problems  Inherent  In  the  tragedy 
of  Newark.  These  editorials  are  slgnlflcant 
contributions  to  public  education  and  should 
be  required  repeated  reading  for  public  of- 
flcUls  responsible  for  the  future  of  American 

cities.  .»,„«. 

If  it  la  possible  to  salvage  any  positives 
from  the  tragic  consequences  of  past  neglect, 
tllscrlmlnatlon  and  pervasive  insensltlvltlee 
which  made  NewArk  Inevitable,  old  postures 
and  explanatory  cllch6s  must  give  way  to  a 
serious  and  dispassionate  search  for  solutions 
to  critical  urban  problems. 

In  seeking  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  ghettos,  the  choices  before 
us  are  limited.  First,  we  can  Increase  the 
number  of  state  police.  National  Guard  or 
Federal  troops,  which  are  easUy  avaUable  to 
put  down  "insurrections"  within  the  ghettos 
and  thereby  turn  them  Into  compounds  of 
frustration  and  discontent.  Second,  we  can 
continue  a  crisis  gimmick -programs  ap- 
proach designed  to  quiet  and  contain  the 
ghettos.  Or  third,  we  can  seek  serious  long- 
term  solutions  to  longstanding  problems  of 
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crime  and  deUnquency.  criminally  Inferior 
education,  subhuman  housing  and  dangeroiis 
unemploynxont. 

B&Mi  BKNxnrs  rok  all 
Solutions  consistent  with  a  tough-minded 
self-interest  of  the  prlvUeged  and  with  hu- 
manlty  must  aasure  that  the  people  of  our 
ghettoa  have  the  same  access  to  democracy, 
Justice  and  mobility  and  the  same  choices 
Which  American  democracy  has  provided  for 
all  other  ethnic  groups. 

When  our  society  was  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  national  survival  Implicit  In  an 
archaic  approach  to  military  defense  and 
when  our  Oovernment  sought  to  meet  the 
new  challenges  of  space  exploration,  we  de- 
monstrated the  seriousness  of  our  concern 
by  mobilizing  the  best  brains  available  and 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  financial 
resources  and  Independence  to  do  the  neces- 
sary planning,  research  and  development, 
and  to  seek  and  recommend  appropriate  so- 
lutions. .  ... 

The  problems  of  the  stability  of  our  cities 
and  the  problem  of  the  ghettos  are  in  a 
real  and  concrete  sense  equal  In  their  threat 
to  the  survival  of  our  nation.  Our  scientific 
and  Industrial  genius  needs  to  be  organized 
now  Just  as  the  nation  organized  its  nuclear 
scientists  for  Los  Alamos  and  Its  defense 
strategists  at  RAND. 

The  decision  which  America  makes  must 
now  be  made  affirmatively  and  not  by  default. 
What  we  decide  to  do  will  determine  whether 
the  American  experiment  In  democracy  can 
work  or  must  remain  a  mockery. 

KiNNiTH  B.  Clark. 
President,     Metropolitan     Applied     Re- 
search Center  and  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology, the  City  College. 
New  Yobk,  July  21,  1967. 


As  you  wUl  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  Profes- 
sor Clark  states  we  have  three  general 
choices  concerning  what  is  to  be  done 
about  our  developing  crisis.  The  first  of 
these,  as  some  here  are  ah-eady  suggest- 
ing is  to  pour  Federal  moneys  into  "beef- 
ing' up"  State  and  local  poUce  forces. 
Even  granting  the  urgency  of  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos,  this  is,  at  best,  clearly 
no  "solution." 

Professor  CHark's  suggestion  for  a  sec- 
ond choice  is— as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned—the continuation  of  that  "crisis 
gimmick-programs  approach  designed  to 
quiet  and  contain  the  ghettos."  I  know 
I  will  get  into  an  argumeni  if  I  should 
attempt  to  relate  the  programs  and  pend- 
ing bills  the  Times  was  talking  about  all 
into  this  category— so  I  will  not  even  try 
that  being  content,  instead,  to  point  out 
that  the  same,  again  at  best,  offer  only 
very  distant  and  very  partial  "solutions." 
Certainly,  this  is  true  about  the  model 
city  program  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  the  several  new  approaches  Con- 
gress has  indicated  a  willingness  to  try. 
However,  even  if  that  program  were  now 
fully  funded  it  would  be  well  for  the 
critics  of  those  of  us  who  supported  its 
partial  funding  to  remember  that  Secre- 
tary Weaver  has  even  yet,   not  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  which  American  cities 
are  going  to  be  favored  with  model  cities 
funds. 

The  rent- subsidy  program  has  already 
been  amply  debated  here,  so  suffice  it  to 
point  out  that  there  are  existing  alterna- 
tives to  it  that  are  fimded  and  that  are 
working  and  that— in  the  mind  of  some 
of  us   at  least— there  are  also  pending 


proposed  alternatives,  such  as  the  Percy 
homeownershlp  plan  of  which  I  am  a 
oosponsor,  and  which,  if  we  had  it  now, 
might  be  of  substantial  value  in  rebuild- 
ing some  of  the  devastated  ghetto  areas 
that  we  are  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
asked  to  help  rebuild. 

And,   finally,   as  to  that   pesky   "rat- 
control"  bill,  perhaps  It  was  a  mistake 
from  the  standpoint  of  Images  for  the 
House  to  have  turned  it  down.  But  what 
the  liberal  press  has  failed  to  realize.  In 
its  criticism  of  this  action,  is  that  the 
House  Members  who  so  voted  were  vot- 
ing not  "for  rats"  or  "for  economy-in- 
govemment,"  as  has  been  suggested,  but 
against     the    burgeoning     categorical- 
grant  programs  Congress  has  been  in- 
dulging in  lately  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  local  flexibiUty  in  trying  to  meet  local 
problems.  And  I  do  not  know  If  it  really 
matters  now  but,  with  Detroit  so  very 
much  on  all  our  minds,  would  the  critics 
of    this    House    action — including    the 
Times — mind   too   much   taking  public 
noto  of  the  fact  that  Detroit,  well  prior 
to  its  recent  trouble  and  all  on  its  own, 
had  practically  cleaned  up  its  own  rat 
problem,  reducing  the  Incidence  of  rat- 
infested  building  by  a  whopping  96  per- 
cent? 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
Detroit  situation  now  demands  of  us  is 
not  passage  of  a  rat-control  bill  but  a 
thorough  reexamination  of  the  whole 
govemmenteJ  and  social  structures  on 
which  we  may  too  long  have  reUed.  For, 
as  Charles  Orlebeke,  executive  assistant 
to  Michigan's  Gov.  George  Romney,  said 
about  that  city's  tragedy : 

We've  got  to  try  to  see  what  went  wroii|. 
This  Is  more  than  the  wreckage  of  a  city.  It 
Is  a  wreckage  of  our  cliches,  and  that  meani 
a  lot  of  things  that  the  sociologists  t»tt 
about. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Professor 
Clark  had  a  real  point  in  suggesting  to 
us  as  our  remaining  third  choice  now, 
that  we  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  "gim- 
mick programs"  that  we  evidently  can- 
not resist  overselUng  in  our  desire  to 
votes  or  in  our  hope  that  they  wUl  some- 
how help  "keep  the  Ud  on,'  and  th»t 
instead  we  get  down  to  work— mobill^ 
our  undeniable  scientific  and  industrial 
genius  just  as  we  did  before  in  matching 
the  Russian  space  chaUenge  and  In  un- 
locking the  secret  to  nuclear  power-w 
find  serious,  long-term  solutions  to  m 
longstanding  and  vastly  complex  human 
problems  that,  unsolved,  will  continue  to 
tear  at  the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

I  confess  I  do  not  know  how  to  get 
such  an  effort  going.  It  would  not  » 
easy— enamored  of  those  old  cUches  and 
so  trapped  in  our  own  verbiage  as  we  are, 
but  perhaps  if  one  or  another  Una  » 
congressional  investigations  mto  t» 
riots  as  now  proposed  gets  startea  » 
might  point  us  in  that  ultimate  direc 
tion.  ,, 

But  I  deeply  beUeve  that  such  an  «> 
out  effort  must  be  mad^and  that  * 
the  success  of  it  may  well  depend  ^ 
future  of  what  Professor  Clark  calls  toe 
American  experiment  in  democracy. 
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Amend  the  Meat  laspectira  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PKKNSTLVAITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced  a  biU. 
HJl.  11480.  to  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act  in  order  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

At  that  time.  I  indicated  that  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  the  inspection  of 
meat  packing,  processing,  and  slaughter- 
ing plants  in  Pennsylvania  was  one  of 
the  best  arguments  for  passage  of  an 
even  tougher  Federal  meat  inspection 
bill. 

Inspection  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  best 
catch-as-cateh-can.  Philadelphia  and  a 
handful  of  other  cities  like  Reading  and 
Wllkes-Barre  have  control  over  the  con- 
dition of  meat  shipjjed  into  them  But 
consumers  in  the  rest  of  the  State  have 
few  assurances  in  the  quality  of  the  meat 
they  buy. 

The  State  has  30  inspectors  for  all 
food,  and  spends  only  $200,000  specifi- 
cally for  meat  inspection.  This  means 
that  Pennsylvania  is  operating  at  the 
same  level  It  was  in  1915  when  It  passed 
lt«  present  weak  voluntary  law. 

Pennsylvania,  with  1,263  meat  process- 
ing or  slaughtering  plants,  has  only  132 
robject  to  Federal  InspecUon  because 
they  deal  In  interstate  products.  Another 
54  are  subject  to  inspecUon  which  they 
pay  for  themselves — because  they  ship 
Into  Philadelphia  and  other  communities 
requiilng  inspection.  The  remaining 
1.000  plants  are  inspected  only  for  Ucens- 
tag  purposes. 

With  more  than  4.5  milUon  hogs,  cat- 
Ue,  calves,  and  sheep  slaughtered  each 
year  and  only  eight  veterinarians  work- 
tog  In  the  meat  hygiene  division  of  the 
Kate  health  department,  full  protection 
« the  public  is  impossible. 

What  is  worse,  fully  25  percent  of  the 
iresh  meat  and  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
««s«l  meat  in  Pennsylvania  come  from 
Wants  not  subject  to  InspecUon. 
Jiodem  science  has  led  the  way  for 
n»t  from  animals  to  be  doctored  with 
»wlng,  emulsiflers.  chemicals,  and 
Jn«sso  that  they  can  pass  for  quality 
foodstuffs.  Not  only  is  the  public  being 
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duped  by  this  kind  of  comer  cutting,  but 
the  honest  operators  who  run  quality 
shops  are  forced  into  situations  of  im- 
f  air  competition. 

I  have  been  told  that  It  Is  not  uncom- 
mon  for  dead,  diseased,  or  disabled  cattle 
to  be  dragged  to  the  slaughterhouses  and 
ground  up  for  beef  in  my  State.  Such 
shocking  conditions  rest  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  State  officials  who  have  al- 
lowed them  to  exist.  However,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  States  are  moving  too 
slowly  and  that  Federal  legislation  is  now 
the  only  answer  to  give  the  pubUc  the 
protection  needed. 

Should  meat  inspection  legislation 
pass,  the  American  public  is  in  the  debt 
of  Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa 
who.  7  years  ago,  started  the  fight  to 
move  meat  packing  and  proces,«?ing  out 
of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  jungle  de- 
scnbed  by  Upton  Sinclair  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

My  bill,  H.R.  11480,  is  a  companion  to 
Mn  Smiths  H.R.  6168,  which  extends 
Federal  inspection  standards  to  plants 
handling  intrastate  meat.  In  effect  this 
legislation  would  provide  for  Federal- 
State  agreements  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  pay  50  percent 
of  the  costs  and  supply  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  willing  to  create  and  en- 
force Federal  standards.  Such  a  coopera- 
tive arrangement  might  be  an  incentive 
to  my  own  State  to  pass  the  mandatory 
meat  inspection  legislation  which  is 
ready  for  Introduction  In  the  general 
assembly.  Certainly  Pennsylvania  and 
most  of  the  25  other  States  lacking  man- 
datory regulation,  could  benefit  from 
higher  standards. 
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or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  20,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  completion  of  50  years 
a.'  service  for  the  33d  Infantry  Division 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard  During 
this  half  century  the  33d  has  made  an 
admirable  record,  having  participated  In 
World  War  I,  World  War  H,  and  the 
Korean  war. 

During  the  Flrsrt  World  War  It  took 
part  In  the  following  batUes:  the  Somme 
offensive,  Lorraine,  Meuse-Argonne  Ver- 
(hm,  St.  Mlchlel,  Chlpilly  Ridge'  and 
Hamel  Woods.  It  participated  In  the  bat- 
tles of  New  Guinea,  Wake-Sarml,  Mora- 
tal,  Baguio,  and  Luzon  during  the  Sec- 
ODd  World  War. 

The  33d  Infantry  Division  is  directed 
bysereral  able  generals  who  served  under 
the  command  of  the  chief  executive  of 
our  State,  Gov.  Otto  Kemer:  Maj   Gen 
I«  M..  Boyle,  adjutant  general;  MaJ 
Gen.  Francis   P.   Kane,   division   com- 
mander; Brig.  Gen.  Richard  T.  Dunn 
MHstont  division  commander;  Brig  Gen' 
Wm  R.  Phlpps,  assistant  division  com- 
nander. 

.n!H^i^l!  ^  ^''*^"<^  "y  remarks,  I 
md^the  history  of  the  33d  Infantry 

Hbtoet  of  the  33d  Infaktby  Division 
n.  origtaaJ    33d    Infantry    Division    was 
•^^  »t   Camp    Logan,    near   Houston, 
^ta  Juy  of   1817.   The  division   w^ 

oS?  T,°\^^^  "^  *^«  "'^^l*  National 
2?^™  t  *^^  "^""^  °'<»«'  division  of 
f^Lt*^"  ^'  Division  was  formed  Just 
^montts  before  the  33d.  Hurriedly  or- 
P«J»d«id  trained,  the  division  was  sent 
"««.  In  May  of   1918,  and   assigned   by 

SL^Af^lni^^  *^'  AustralfLs  at 
™™t  Alter  initial  overseas  training,  the 

^^^Ruf.  "/'',""■  ""^  Meuse-Argonne 
«  a^,,  o?!^^"*'  compalgns  were  fought 

DwSL    wii  L  '"«™b««  of  the   33d 

wLd  ?S!  ""'^^^'^  ^^^  Medals  of 
aw^^J.  rt'^f'^  •*'  *^'  Distinguished 
m^T    l,'^^  '•»8''   prisoners  and 

m^toHl  ^°^'^'1*<1 1«  oombat.  While 

^hS^^fthr«°'  'r  '*"  organlza- 
Wl  dlM^^  At  this  time  the  painting  de- 

^t^STthl  *'*''  ??'y  ^^"''^  •'^'1  yellow 

^^^^^l^T'^S'  '^"^^^^^  that 
B^Ku  S^'*^"^"*'^**°  War  one  of  the 
rS!rZ^^"^^  Its  equipment  with 
I«"rtnritt  ^  prevent   the   Moros   from 

"™«. »  Bymbol  uaed  to  mark  gas 


talners,  which  meant  "danger"  or  "beware" 
or  Just  stay  clear.  It  was  a  natural  idea  for 
the  dlv^ion  to  adopt  the  cross  and  circle 
symbol  for  their  shoulder  patch  when  dlvi- 
slMal  insignia  came  into  use  during  the  war 
UntU  1946,  the  33d  Division  represented 
the  largest  single  organization  of  the  IIU- 
nols  National  Guard,  thus  naturally  Inherit- 
ing the  nickname  "Prairie  Division  " 

iJ""  ^""^  }^^-  ^^^  ^^^  w»«  »«al^  inducted 
into  Federal  Service,  and  trained  at  Camp 
Forest   Tenn.   With   the   outbreak  of  World 

w»r»  o-  J'  «  **  ^^  '■"^«»  t°  duty  on  the 
West  Coast.  Here  It  trained  while  on  coastal 
t^lt!^  duty^In  July,  1943,  the  division  was 
shipped  to  Havrall.  Subsequently,  it  Joined 
the  Sixth  Army  m  New  Guinea  for  Ite  flm 
taste  of  World  War  II  combat  In  the  Wake- 
Sarml  Operations.  Its  next  combat  assign- 
ment was  in  the  second  battle  of  Moratal 
Capture  of  this  Island  gave  General  Mac- 
Arthur  an  additional  step  toward  the  Phil- 
ipplnes. 

Pv,m^J"^^^-  ^^*^'  *^*  Division  entered  the 
PhUlpplne  Campaign  with  the  mission  of  tak- 
ing Baugulo.  summer  capital  of  the  PhillD- 
plnes.  It  took  three  months  of  constant  fight- 
ing, nearly  aU  of  it  In  mountain  Jungle  iSnd 
to  accomplish  this  task.  The  liberation  of 
many  thousands  of  Japanese-held  prisoners 
was  the  Divisions  reward  in  this  cLTaTgn 
In  the  process.  15,000  Japanese  were  klUed" 
Among  those  freed  by  the  Division  was  Brig' 
Gen.  Manuel  Roxas,  Gen.  Mac  Arthur's  foT- 

St^Hnf-  '^'^'^  ^^'^  ^  ''*««"«  President  of 
the  PhUlppines. 

The  division  was  Involved  In  mop-up 
fighting  until  the  close  of  the  war  iS 
February,  1946,  the  division  was  inacUvated 
in  Japan. 

In  World  War  H,  members  of  the  33d  DM- 
slon  received  three  Medals  of  Honor  and  39 
Dlsungulshed  Service  Crosses  and  502  sUver 

Vo^°'"^f^^"°''  "^  ^'  S3d  as  an  nitaols 
National  Guard  unit  was  started  once  more 

iSe^irrn'/'  l^r.^^  '°  December,  1946. 
the  44th  Infantry  Division  was  activated  as  a 

O^^rH  «^*'''''°f  '^  **^«  "'"^o'"  NaUon^ 
Guard.  Some  of  the  units  formerly  with  the 
33d  were  Incorporated  Into  the  44th 

The  44th  Division  was  Inducted  Into  Fed- 
eral service  In  February.  1952.  to  serve  during 
the  Korean  Conflict.  The  Division  remained 
on  active  duty  for  two  years,  many  of  ita 
membere  seeing  combat  duty  with  unite  In 
Korea.  Upon  return  to  state  control  the  44th 
was  Inactivated  and  Its  membere  and  units 
Integrated  into  the  33d.  This  move  was  ac- 
complished in  March,  1953. 

Since  that  date,  the  33d  Division  has  un- 
dergone several  structural  changes  to  keen 
pace  with  regular  army  modernization 


published  in  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch of  July  27, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Democracy  in  the  UJI. 

Gambia,    Botswana,    Lisotho,    Dahomet 
Rwanda,  and  Malawi. 

rr,,^^^  are  among  the  122  members  of  the 
^ted  Nations.  Each  has  one  vote  in  the 
^^      A^°ibly.  Just  as  does  the  United 

The  Maldlve  Islands  have  one  vote  That 
vote  repr^ents  98.000  people.  The  United 
States  ambassador  to  the  UN  casts  a  vote  for 
approximately  200  mllUon  people 
«.^  Habold  R.  Colue.  of  Dllnois  polnu 
out  Uiat  the  62  smallest  naUons  have  ticom- 
btncd  population  oif  148,732,000— far  below 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  yorcaa 
add  six  more  nations  before  you  get  a  com- 
bined population  that  equals  ours 

Each  of  the  52  smallest  UJ^.  member  na- 

Vh^ma^  ^^"^^  ^**°^^''  ""*"  ""•  ^^^  ^ 
Except  for  India,  the  U.S.  Is  the  largest 
r,^,:.  «»ember  in  populaUon.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  Usted  at  178.236,000  people  For 
other  purposes,  the  populaOoo  of  l4»e  Soviet 
Union  is  usually  given  as  much  higher  than 
that,  but  in  such  Instances  the  figures  in- 
clude Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine,  each  of 
Which  appears  separately  in  the  UJJ.  listlne 
because  each  has  a  vote. 

By  the  way,  whafs  all  that  talk  about  one 
man,  one  vote? 


Personal  IniHatiye  May  Not  Be  Dead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Democracy  u  the  United  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


oon- 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July^  31,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dwnocracy  In  the  U2J  - 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroRmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr.     MILLER     of     California      Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  extremely  happy  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Alameda  Times- 
Star  on  Tuesday.  July  18,  1967,  entitled 
Personal  Initiative  May  Not  Be  Dead." 
The  editorial  recites  the  story  of  World 
Airways  and  its  dynamic  president  Ed- 
ward J.  Daly. 

♦K^T'  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  WoTld  Airways  into 
the  leading  contract  air  carrier  In  the 
country  He  has  done  It  by  uilng  initia- 
tive and  imagination,  as  the  editorial 
exemplifies. 
The  editorial  follows: 
PnwoNAi  iNrriATivE  Mat  Not  Be  Dead 
,-^'f    ^'^*™'    aeendes,    atate    agencies. 

2!^f„^,.'^*'!f/**  "^  '°^^  agencleshold  a 
•eemlnjfly-endless  scries  of  meetings  on  how 

^D^'^«J"w«,"'*vP**^'*    '°*°    productive 
h?,^        ^  ****  """^  °°*  ^'^'y  «>'  themselves 

buHlnetsman  is  quietly  movtn,  ahead  on  hte 
own  to  help  boItc  the  problem. 

He  1*  Edward  J.  Daly,  pwrtdent  of  World 
Airway*,  inc..  which  la  domg  a  tremendous 

A  3845 


A  3^6 


sl^ht 
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volume  trf  aerial  freight  and  charter  bualnesa 
from  Oakland  International  Airport. 

Daly  appcara  to  be  proceeding  on  tHe 
fimdameatal  theory  that  In  case*  where 
everyone  wlna,  no  one  loees. 

As  a  hlghly-succesBful  airline  operator,  ha 
Is  very  much  aware  of  a  shortage  of  skilled 
personnel  to  fill  the  myriad  technical  Jobs 
wblcb  are  eBsentlal  to  maintaining  and  serv- 
icing the  sophisticated  aircraft  his  company 

flies  , 

So,  he  U  forming  the  World  Institute  or 
Aeronautics,  an  avUtlon  training  schocA  to 
lie  operated  aa  a  whoUy-owned  siUJsldlary  of 
World  Airways.  ,   _.„ 

The  primary  function  of  the  school  wiu 
be  to  train  Kast  Bay  reeldente  who  either 
are  unen^loyed  or  \inder-employed.  for 
avlatloa  Jobe.  Initial  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  training  ot  mechanics.  Later.  Daly 
says,  the  Institute  will  be  expanded  to  offer 
coursM  In  many  different  phases  of  awo- 

oautlcs.  _^„  ^ 

It  is  anitlolpated  that  the  Institute  will  be 
to  operation  next  Jan.  1.  World  Airways  wlU 
work  with  various  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  developing  a  system  for  selection  ot 
todlvlduals  for  training.  He  estimates  that  to 
a  three-year  perlbd.  approximately  500  per- 
sons will  be  tratoed  for  Jobs  as  airframe  and 
powerplant  mechanics. 

World  Airways  will  thue  have  a  new 
source  at  aklUed  personnel  and  600  persons 
who  preeently  are  unemployed  or  are  hold- 
ing down  low-paying,  menial  jot*  will  move 
toto  productive,  lucratlTe  work. 

AU  this,  without  calling  on  TTncle  Sugar 
to  do  it  for  them. 

rwn  it  be  tbat  tbe  age  of  todlvldual  Inltla- 
tlye  ie  iat  quite  dead? 


manager.  Under  his  able  leadership,  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  has  effectively 
responded  to  the  urgent  requirements  of 
Vietnam;  amtinued  its  worldwide  sup- 
ply support  of  our  Army  and  its  allies, 
and  also  established  new  levels  of  effec- 
tiveness and  economy.  The  success  of 
this  effort  can  be  judged  by  General 
Westmoreland's  observation,  made  In  a 


shop  workers  to  be  more  quality  consclou*. 
brought  forth  many  suggestions  from  AMC 
employees  to  identify  potential  causes  for 
error.  In  the  past  year  more  than  6.900  sug- 
gestions were  submitted,  and  more  than  5,000 
were  adopted  by  management. 

A  team  from  AMC's  Cold  Regions  Research 
and  Engineering  Laboratory  (USA  CRREL) 
recorded  a  major  scientific  acblevement  la 
FT  1967  by  drilling  through  the  polar  Ice 
cap  and  bringing  up  samples  of  intermingled 
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Wesimoreiana  s  ousei  vanun,  i^xc^.^  -^  -      ^^^p  ^^^j  banging  up  samples  ol  mtermlngl«i 

speech  to  Congress  in  April,  when  he    ^^^j  gravel,  and  stones.  At  a  site  140  muw 

_-i^.  r^,,*  nn   tha  !/<•  pan  from  Greenland's  untw 

Both  the  enemy's  problem  and  our  success 
can  be  attributed  In  large  measure  to  our 
unprecedented     logistic     base     development 


Progress  by  Army  Materiel  Command 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WIST  vnu:tKi& 
IN  THB  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MondttV.  JviV  31.  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today,  12  of  the  17  combat  dlvl- 
sUflU  of  the  Active  Army  are  serving  in 
overaeaa  areas  as  part  of  our  Nation's 
forward  strategy.  A  large  part  of  this 
combat  strength,  plus  the  necessary  sup- 
portlnar  forces — a  grand  total  of  more 
\y\ft.n  400,000  men — are  carrying  out  our 
national  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 

To  keep  those  fighting  men  supplied 
with  the  wemxjns  and  munitions  of  war, 
and,  in  addition,  provide  the  materiel 
to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  bathe  them, 
to  minister  to  them,  to  give  them  some 
of  the  amenities  of  our  bounteous  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  to  provide  hospital 
facilities  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  calls 
for  a  tremendous  logistics  efTort. 

A  major  portion  of  the  required  ma- 
teriel support  is  being  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  whidi 
tomorrow  will  celebrate  its  fifth  anni- 
versary. Assisted  by  the  wholehearted 
and  able  support  of  American  industry, 
the  180,000  dedicated  personnel  of  the 
VS.  Army  Materiel  Command  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  continually  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  national  security. 

AMC's  commander  during  Its  proud  5- 
"year  history  has  been  Gen.  Prank  8. 
Besson,  Jr..  an  outstanding  logistlcian, 
transportation  authority,  and  military 


out  on  the  Ice  cap  from  Greenland's  upper 
northwest  coast,  the  team  drUled  to  a  depth 
of  4562  feet  and  obtained  Its  samples  12  feet 
below  the  Ice  sheet. 

The  cores  of  sUt  and  stone  and  the  Ice 
cores  recovered  In  the  drilltog  process  pro- 
vide a  vertical  profile  of  polar  history  dating 
back  at  least  10.000  years.  The  cores  are  un- 
dergoing analytlcai  study  at  USA  CRREL't 
Hanover,  N.H.,  Laboratory.  Informattoa 
sought  from  the  Bam.plea  Includes  changM 
in  precipitation  and  temperature,  composi- 
tion of  the  air  throughout  the  Ice,  salt  nuclei 
content,  dustness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  &«- 
quency  of  major  volcanic  eruptions  down 
through  the  ages. 

To  achieve  greater  mission  effectlvenew, 
the  AMC  held  Its  first  Ciistomer  Awtistsnc* 
Conference  to  Washington.  DC,  May  S-4. 
It  provided  a  forum  for  the  Command'i  mt- 
tomers  worldwide  to  present  their  vlewi  on 
materiel  and  logistic  support.  AMC  nudt 
presentatlozis  perttoent  to  assistance  In  tU 
logistic  fields  and  the  latest  developments  In 
organization,  missions  and  materiel. 

Customer  Assistance  Offices  are  In  open- 
tlon  at  U.S.  Army  Headquarters  In  the  Eu- 
ropean. Pacific  and  Vietnam  Commands,  'nn 
Vietnam  Office  has  a  sub-office  In  Okinawv 
These  activities  assure  effective  working  re- 
lationships on  all  logistic  matters  by  prorU- 
ing  a  soxirce  of  Information  and  assljtsnce 
and  by  coordinating  matters  of  mutual  In- 
terest to  AMC  and  the  Commands. 

During  FT  1967  AMC  provided  asslstanc* 
to  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  which  re- 
quested storage  space  to  facilitate  support 
of  operations  to  Southeast  Asia.  AMC  nuwta 
avaUable  the  foUowing:  Sharpe  Army  D«po». 
807,000  net  sq  feet  open  space:  UmstUli 
Army  Depot,  660,000  net  sq  feet  coveiwl 
space;  Sierra  Army  Depot,  182.000  net  sq  feet 
covered  spaoe;  Navajo  Army  Depot,  600,000 
net  sq  feet  covered  space. 

AMC  Initiated  a  new  concept  In  the  trsni- 
misslon  of  supply  management  data  to  th« 
field  by  the  use  of  microflJm.  Selected  lo- 
gistics management  data,  extracted  from  the 
Army  Master  Data  File,  covering  th«  tot«l 
1,181,354  Federal  Stock  Numbers,  were  plsced 
on  13  microfilm  cartridgee.  This  aim  and  thi 
required  readers  were  provided  to  selected 
Seventh  Army  units  to  Europe  early  in  Msreh 
1967  for  iiser  f easlbUlty  tests.  The  test*  wen 
later  expanded  to  several  Continental  UA 
installatlona,  tocludlng  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  sad 
to  acUvlUea  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Qui  Wion, 
and  Saigon,  Vietnam. 

Procurement  capabilities  have  been  im- 
proved through  techniques  which  save  hot! 
time  and  manpower.  Simplified  teclinlqua 
for  tise  In  procurements  up  to  $10,000  h»w 
been  authorized,  saving  30  to  45  days  of  pro- 
curement lead  time  for  repair  parts  m 
Southeast  Asia. 

In  support  of  the  field  forces,  AMC  a«*n 
clee  completed  development  of  these  itemi 
during  the  past  year : 

A  spike -resistant  combat  boot  with  s  stMfl- 
less-steel  plate  laminated  between  t" 
leather  Insoles.  This  lO-lnch-hlgh  boot  ^ 
vldee  protection  against  a  v^lety  of  mb 
personnel  foot  penetrating  devices,  Incluaaj 
poisonous  spikes,  barbed  spikes,  nsiis.  »™ 
tropical  thorns. 

A  lightweight  rucksack.  4  lbs  "K'^'*'^ 
the  standard    item,   consisting  of  a  ^"^ 

pletid.  Ftourt^n  facUlUee  weie  phased  out     repellent  nylon  duck  ?°^^1, ^„v,rt)» 
J"  !r~  _--♦  ,^_  rectangular  alvimlnum  frame  witn  P"""T\ 

•S  zSo^ect.   Program,   designed   to     for  a  removable  shelf  that  P*";^^;*^ 
motmtTVai  W>imel  from  executives  to     heavy   load*.  "With  the  new  nicksacK.  «• 


during  the  last  two  years. 

I  know  that  AMC  is  dedicated  and  de- 
termined to  further  build  on  and  expand 
that  base,  to  Insure  that  our  combat 
troops  lack  for  nothing  in  battle. 

A  summary  of  the  Important  progress 
being  made  by  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand is  contained  In  a  news  release,  is- 
sued on  the  occasion  of  Its  fifth  anniver- 
sary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
release  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Armt  Matibhi.  Command  Completts  Phth 
Teak  of  Opxration 
As  It  observed  its  fifth  anniversary  today, 
the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  (AMC) 
exhibited  an  tocreased  capabUlty  to  provide 
the  weapons,  supplies,  and  eqtilpment 
needed  by  the  Army  to  performing  Ita  mis- 
sions. New  and  improved  Items  now  tinder 
development  or  entering  the  Army  toven- 
tory  reflect  the  posiUve  steps  taken  by  the 
Command  to  enable  the  fighting  forces  to 
meet  all  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 

Commenttog  on  the  five-year  record 
established  by  AMC,  General  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  VS.  Army, 
said: 

"Durtog  the  five  years  stoce  Its  organiza- 
tion, members  of  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand have  conUnuaUy  dlsttogulshod  them- 
selves by  their  contributions  to  our  national 
security.  Mo  Army  can  succeasftUly  function 
to  the  field  without  the  proper  tools  and 
eqtiipment  with  which  to  do  the  Job.  The 
successes  of  our  flghttog  men  to  Vietnam 
attest  to  your  ability  to  tonovate  and  to  pro- 
duce and  provide  them  with  high  quality 
materiel.  Tour  achievement  to  fulfilling  this 
added  responalbUlty  while  at  the  earn  ''me 
streamlining  your  organizatlcHi  to  reduce 
coets  Is  a  superior  accomplishment." 

In  keeptag  with  the  worldwide  assignment 
of  Army  Ttolts,  AMC  has  made  Important 
changes  to  Its  means  of  supplytog  materiel 
and  trananltUng  supply  management  data 
to  the  Add.  The  Command  also  has  tested 
products  which  will  help  the  soldier  to  shoot, 
move,  see  and  conununlcate  better  than  to 
the  past  and  has  developed  Items  which  wUl 
assist  to  protecting  his  health  and  safety. 

General  Frank  S.  Besson,  Jr.,  Commandtog 
General  at  AMC  since  its  Inception,  fiirther 
streamlined  his  organization  during  the 
past  year  with  the  phasing  out  of  the 
Army  Mobility  Command  and  the  designat- 
ing as  major  subordinate  cc«nmands  the 
Army  Tank-Automotive  Conunand  at  War- 
ren, Michigan,  and  the  Army  Mobility  Equip- 
ment Command  and  Army  Aviation  Materiel 
Command,  both  headquartered  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Additional  reductions  were  made  to  the 
number  of  faculties  tinder  AMC.  Of  the 
original  878  taken  over  from  the  Army's 
Technlcai  Services  to  l»ea.  AMC  reduced 
that  total  to  177  to  the  fiscal  yesir  Just  com 


addler  can  carry  either  a  full  marching  load 
art  lighter  combat  load. 

A  420-ganon-per-hour  lightweight  water 
porlflcation  unit  which  weighs  approzl- 
mstely  lOOO  lbs  and  can  be  sllng-loaded 
under  a  helicopter.  Action  Is  being  expedited 
to  provide  these  units  for  use  In  Vietnam. 

Other  developmental  projects  on  which 
AMC  reports  progress  mclude: 

A  new  ground  based  surveillance  radar  set 
ttM  AN/PPS-5,  which  will  greatly  increase 
tbe  capability  for  battlefield  detection  of 
hostile  vehicular  and  foot  troop  movement 
In  periods  of  darkness  or  low  visibility 
esosed  by  Inclement  weather.  The  set  can 
Unste  vehicles  at  ranges  up  to  10,000  meters 
tod  foot  troop  movement  at  ranges  In  excess 
of  4.000  meters.  A  limited  quantity  of  sets  Is 
la  production  for  early  delivery. 

A  vehicle-launched  bridge  30  feet  long  for 
OM  with  the  M113  tracked  vehicle.  Develop- 
Bsnt  has  been  completed  through  the  En- 
gisaer  Development  Testing  phase.  Review  of 
this  bridge  by  the  Army  to  Vietnam  has  re- 
(olted  in  a  request  for  the  item. 

An  airborne  acoustical  ground  fire  detector 
enable  of  visually  warning  an  aircraft  pilot 
ttst  he  Is  being  fired  upon,  which  was  de- 
vdoiMd  and  type  classified  to  a  five-month 
parted.  The  device  weighs  about  three  lbs. 

During  the  year  construction  of  a  pulse 
iMctor  facility  was  completed  at  Aberdeen 
Ptortng  Ground.  It  will  be  used  for  materiel 
radlitlon  experiments. 

A  number  of  significant  actions  in  the  field 
of  Army  aviation  occurred  during  the  past 
jisr.  The  AH-lG  Hueycobra.  featuring 
pMter  firepower,  speed,  range,  and  endur- 
taet«ian  armed  UH-l's,  went  into  quantity 
pnduetlon  near  the  end  of  FY  1967. 

Daring  April  the  first  units  of  OH-6A 
CijiM  helicopters  were  deployed  to  uiUts  at 
tatSnox.  Ky. 

in  May,  the  first  production  model  of  the 
Oft-tTB  Chinook  was  delivered  to  the  Army 
Sjnlflcant  improvements  in  this  later  model 
•r»  tocreased  speed  and  payload  and  loneer 
lewy  range.  " 

The  Army  formally  accepted  the  first 
if-MA.  a  twin  turboprop,  fixed  wing  airplane 
«  M  May.  The  U-21A  Is  capable  of  tekln^ 
ctsnd  landing  on  an  unsurfaced  mlnlmum- 
M-pwp«ratlon  airfield  1,000  feet  long 

JUKI  In  May.  the  Army  unveiled  a  radl- 
i»U7  new  armed  combat  aircraft,  the  AH-56A 

«^U2*'"  '*""  ''*"  ^^^  °^  and  land  ver- 
tl»Uy  like  a  helicopter  but  fly  forward  with 
TO  ^eed,  ease,  and  maneuverability  of  a 
tad-wing  plane.  The  first  of  these  winged 

^^^r^^^"^^^  ^"  'O"***  out  ahead 
o^eflule.  With  the  first  flight  planned  for 
W«  this  year,  the  first  AH-56A  Is  now  to 
•  imei  of  extensive  ground  tests 
f(»«?-T?''!,''  ^^'a^on  records  were  claimed 
m^n  ^^^^-  tHe  Armys  standard  aerial 
"^*Ulan«  and  target  acquisition  aircraft 
U^^'J'^'^^"^-  ^°''  "'•a'eht  line  dls- 
a^;^^^  '  ^^^"^  ""*  Mohawk  was  flown 
^-rtop  from  Port  Lewis.  Wash.,  to  Sher- 

toS«'z^,^-  ^  'I'ftan'^e  «'  2422  miles,  at 
•™«t  255  miles  per  hour. 

•»ittl?*^^,'J;o  '^^°'"^''  included  an  Kver- 
toSS,  .,  ^^1°^""  P«r  hour  over  a  100 
StSri,  o:^i*  ^°'"»«'  "n^^  to  climb  to 
SS2^m5  l^°  ^"^  ^^  "meters,  and  sus- 
1^  altitude  in  horizontal  flight  of  32,000 

J^Army  composite  aircraft  development 
^S^oved  into  the  project  definition 
<i^^tZ"\  Evaluation  was  completed 
wiS^^^f  ^*"'"^'  ^o'  a  w'mpoelte  re- 
^^V?^^^''^^  '*»«  hovering  capa- 
«^  rtX'l^^TP*^^  ^^^  the  range  and 
«n«iZ«?f  Z_°^   t^*   conventional    flxed- 
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««*  slnmf r-K.,  *   conventional    fixe. 

^"•m^iJr?.  P''°P°8ed  configurations 
«<»«  wL^^'    concept  and  the  "stoppc, 
l«*d  f«  f„J°°'^S"'""'on-^ave  been  Ve- 
'"'•rtlWitton        ""  ^na'S"*"  »«<«  component 

"Wo.  St^I^^l?^  ^'■*"^  deployed  to  Vlet- 

WneorlrtfrH     ^  *°"^  '"any  "mes  over 

^iSTSf  «T***  '''''=™"  ^'^'^e  »  total 
""«■  ™  "cess  of  •90,000,000,  or  many 


times  the  original  Investment.  Six  Plytog 
CnuieB,  the  largest  heUcopter  to  the  Army 
were  procured  to  the  PT  6a  program  wlti 
deliveries  completed  In  May  1967  Matote- 
nance  training  has  been  esUbllshed  at  Ft. 
EusUs.  VtrgtoU,  and  pilot  tralntog  at  Ft 
Rucker,  Alabama,  to  support  RVN  personnel 
requirements. 

ir-^^'"  armament  subsystems  for  the  AH- 
}^^^y<=obTa  armed  helicopter  were  bought 
in  FY  1967.  One  of  these,  the  XM-28,  Is  a  ro- 
tating turret  mounted  on  the  nose  which  can 
fire  at  angles  up  to  110«  to  the  right  or  left 
The  twin-gun  ttirret  counts  either  two  7  62- 
mm  machlneguns,  two  40mm  grenade  launch- 
ers or  one  of  each. 

A  production  contract  was  awarded  for 
the  XM129  40mm  grenade  launcher,  a  great- 
ly improved  successor  to  the  launcher  cur- 
rently used  In  the  M-5  helicopter  armament 
system.  The  new.  electrically  driven  latmcher 
fires  grenades  at  a  rate  of  425  shots  per 
minute.  "^ 

The  first  of  eight  prototypes  of  the 
Battle  Tank  being  fabricated  In  the  United 
States  and  Germany  will  be  delivered  durtog 
the  latter  part  of  1967.  Engineering  and  serv- 
ice tests  will  follow,  and  Advance  Production 
Engineering  plans  now  are  betog  Imple- 
mented. *    ""f" 

More   combat   units   were   equipped    with 
the   new  FM  series  radios  during  the   past 
year   These  toclude  the  AN/PRC-26  "walMe- 
r«  A*rT,  "***   ***    vehicular   counterpart,    the 
AN/VBC-12.    Aflordtog    combat    forces    920 
channels,  these  high-performance  sets  offer 
-  ??J?.?.^*   advantages  to  weight  reduction, 
rellabuity,  reduced  size  and  complexity  and 
power  requirements.  The  first  Single  Side- 
band sets  have  also  been  fielded  In  Vietnam. 
The  Initial  Defease  Communications  Satel- 
lite Project  (IDCSP)— the  nation -s  worldwide 
mihtary   satellite  communications  system- 
was  expanded  durtog  FY  1967  to  a  network 
consisting  of  Air  Force  satellites  and  a  sur- 
face complex  of  nine  Army  terminals  located 
across  Uie  globe.  Acting  for  AMC,  the  Army 
Satellite  Communications  (SATCOM)  Agency 
provided  the  grounck^rmlnals  and  conducted 
the  system  evaluatlo2>rogram.  SATCOM  also 
continued   to   exercise    the   AMC    action   re- 
sponsibility in  the  trl-servlce  tactical  satel- 
lite    communications     (TACSATCOM)     pro- 
gram.   The   agency   designed   and   built    in- 
house  small,  experimental  TACSAT  termlnaU 
Installed  to  Jeeps,  %  ton  trucks,  and  vans 

AMC  expanded  Its  communications  ca- 
pability, adding  another  396  Automatic  Voice 
Network  (AXrrovON)  telephone  lines  at  AMC 
installations  to  the  730  existing  AMC  lines. 
AMC  pioneered  In  the  Automatic  Digital  Net- 
work (AUTODIN)  system  by  Installing  the 
first  IBM  360-20  AUTODIN  Multimedia 
Terminal  at  the  Army  Mobility  Equipment 
Command  Headquarters. 
Substantial  progress  was  recorded  by  the 

/^J^""*^  °^^  ^**'**  Systems  Command 
(ADPSC)  In  the  developmental  study  of  Its 
three  major  systems:  The  Tactical  Fire  Di- 
rection System  (TACFIRE),  the  Tactical  Op- 
erations System  (TOS) .  and  the  Combat  Serv- 
ice Support  System  (CS3K  During  March 
Contract  Definition  Contracts  for  TACFIRE 
were  awarded  to  three  companies.  A  contract 
under  the  TOS  program  calls  for  mobile  au- 
tomatic data  processing  equipment  to  be 
supplied  to  the  Seventh  U.S.  Army  An 
Equipment  Contract  Award  under  the  CS3 
program  was  placed  during  May  with  equip- 
ment  delivery  scheduled  for  April-June  IQW 

Initial  delivery  of  Field  Artillery  Dlgltai 
Automatic  Computer  (PADAC)  svstems  to 
Ssoutheast  Asia  was  scheduled  for 'this  year 
More  than  100  FADAC  systems  have  been 
deployed  to  U.S.  Army  Europe. 

The  first  DIMATE  (Depot  Installed  Multl- 
purpose  Automatic  Test  Equipment),  a  fullv 
automatic  test  set  directed  by  a  digital  com- 
puter, was  placed  In  operation  as  a  produc- 
^?x",.^^  '*  **"*  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot. 
DIMATE  can  diagnose  failures  in  better  than 
96%  of  Army  electronic  materiel  operatlne 
in  the  DC  to  400  MHa   (MegaHERTZ)    fre- 
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quency  range.  DIMATE  «2  Is  betog  installed 
at  the  Sacramento  Army  Depot 
The  Army  completed  deployment  during 

l^J^J^  ?^  '  "!•"  *"■  ^^^'^  Fire  Distribu- 
tion System,  designated  the  AN/TSQ-^i 
This  system,  developed  by  the  Army  MlesUe 
Command,  performs  the  functions  of  an 
Army  command  post  controlling  and  coordi- 
nating the  fire  of  NIKE  HEROCLES  air  de- 
fense units.  Deploymenj  of  the  AN  TSQ-Sl 
has  Increased  the  capability  and  flexibility  of 
U.S.  air  defenses  with  a  reduction  to  man- 
power requirements. 

The    Army's    new    Defense-wide    manaire- 

^f^'nT^'^'"""''  ^°''  ^'^8^'^*  generatorefor 
au  military  services  was  assigned  to  the  AMC 
project  manager  for  MobUe  Electric  Power 
A  major  objective  of  the  new  project  man- 
^^L"^^^.^^'  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  standard  family  of  elTCtrlc 
l"^^.  e"}"''tors,  ranging  from  OJJkw  to 
2,000kw.  The  standard  famUy  Is  to  conSIt  S 
high  quality,  rugged  generators,  and  wiU 
minimize  logistics  support  by  limiting  the 
l^^  generators  entering  the  supply  sys- 
tem.  There  are  about  300,000  engine  genw- 
atois  to  the  Department  of  Defe^e  inv^- 
tory,  and  projected  requirements  wiu  to- 
"^^^■^^^  total  to  an  estimated  4O0.000 

AMC  and  some  of  its  activities  were  hon- 
ored  by  awards  presented  to  the  recent  year. 
T^J^?  ^'^"^  °^  ^onor  for  Safety,  the 
Armys  highest  recognition  of  effectiveness 
to  preventing  accidents,  was  presented  to 
AMC  for  FY  1966.  AMC  now  iL  Wthi 
highest  award  twice.  ^^ 

An  AMC-sponsored  and  produced  motion 
picture  won  the  top  award,  "The  O^S 
Atom,  to  the  1966  International  Electron- 
ics, Nuclear  Telecommunication  and  Motion 
Picture  Ressegna  which  is  held  annuaUv  to 
Rome  The  winning  film,  entiUed  "iJaer. 
Miracle  With  Light,"  was  produced  by  the 
An^  Pictorial  Center  for  the  AMC  Director 
of  Development.  >i^«~* 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot  was  one  of  six  De- 
fense installations  reaching  the  finals  In 
competition  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Conservation  Award  for  1966.  LetterkennT 
received  the  Department  of  the  Army  Chlrf 
of  Staff  Award  for  Its  natural  resources  con- 
servation program. 

ir,.^."*?."^  "^y  ^  contract  was  awarded  for  the 
initiation  of  the  SAM-D  (Surf ace- to- Air 
Missile  Development)  advanced  development 
program.  This  new  Rlr  defense  mlssUe  system 
is  under  development  by  the  Army  with  Navy 
participation.  It  Is  designed  for  battlefield 
and  continental  air  defense  against  aircraft 
and  short  range  missiles.  It  is  planned  that 
SAAI-D  eventually  will  replace  the  Nike  Her- 
cules and  a  portion  of  the  Hawk  air  defense 
systems.  «>"«>o 

Design  and  development  of  a  new  Pe- 
rimeter Acquisition  Kadar  (PAR),  a  major 
subsystem  of  the  Nlke-X  missile  defense  was 
contracted  for  this  year.  PAR  is  expect.;d  to 
mcrea^e  significantly  the  range  at  which  the 
Wlke-X  system  can  detect  targets.  It  is  to 
be  a  third  phased  army  radar  to  the  Nlke-X 
system,  the  others  being  the  multl -function 
array  radar  and  the  missile  site  radar 

Under  Army  Missile  Command  manage- 
ment, minimum  modification  will  be  per- 
fomed  to  convert  the  Lance  missile  to  an 
Extended  Range  Lance  (XRL)  mlscslle  The 
decision  to  develop  the  XRL  extends  appll- 
cation  of  the  Lance  concept  which  offers  re- 
liability and  low  cost  associated  with  a  free 
rocket  but  provides  the  range  and  accuracy 
of  a  guided  missile  Lance,  the  first  Army 
missile  to  use  pre-packaged  storable  Uqmd 
propellants.  can  be  transported  by  plane  or 
airdropped;  it  has  maximum  ground  mobUlty 
and  a  swim  capability. 

Other  significant  actions  during  AMC's 
nrth  year  of  operation  toclude: 

Implementation  of  a  program  to  establish 
a  world-wide  capability  to  monitor  aircraft 
components  by  analysing  for  wear  meUls 
contained  to  samples  of  used  oils.  Three  lab- 
oratories have  been  set  up,  and  three  more 
are  to  become  operational  In  FY  1968. 
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Submission  by  contractors  of  462  Value 
Bnglneerlng  Contract  Propoe&l  (VBCP's) 
during  tbe  first  10  months  of  TY  1967.  with 
a  potential  dollar  value  estimated  at  $60  mll- 
Uon.  Approval  wa»  given  to  260  VECP't  val- 
ued at  approximately  $1S  million. 

Aflsistance  to  service  personnel  In  locating 
their  famlUee  <m  or  near  AMC  Installations 
prior  to  departure  on  unaccompanied  toure 
of  duty.  Nearly  800  service  families  of  ab- 
sent sponsor*  were  provided  adequate  ex- 
eeem  family  housing  qviarters  on  AMO 
Installations. 

Action  by  the  AMO  CJhaplaln  in  conceiving 
and  conducting  the  first  preaching  clinic  for 
chaplains  and  the  first  command-wide  train- 
ing course  for  ohapladn  assistants  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Army. 

In  an  anniversary  message  today  to  AMC 
persomnel  assigned  to  his  command  General 
Besson  said: 

"The  Army  Materiel  C<xnmand  will  be  five 
years  old  on  1  August  1967.  Even  as  AMC 
was  being  bom  in  1962.  Increased  military 
support  for  our  Allies  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
also  beginning.  The  last  two  of  our  five  years 
have  been  largely  committed  to  an  unprece- 
dented logistics  response  to  a  major  military 
build-up  In  Vietnam. 

"Our  fighting  troops  there  continue  to  tell 
us  that  we  are  giving  them  what  they  need. 
I  realize  that  this  has  not  always  been  easy, 
it  has  t)een  possible,  however,  because  the 
men  and  women  of  AMC.  like  those  we  sup- 
port, have  been  wUling  to  go  to  the  second 
mile  with  the  resources  available  to  us,  and. 
in  ^Ite  of  short  deadlines  and  long  houre, 
have  refused  to  grow  weary  of  the  struggle. 
"I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your  part 
In  achieving  AMC's  distinguished  five  year 
record.  New  challenges,  even  more  exciting 
and  exacting  await  us  in  the  next  five  years. 
The  Army's  and  the  Nation's  trust  is  well 
placed  as  they  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
meet  these  challenges." 
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Israel  and  Viefaiaiii:  Are  Tbey  Different? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
strange  when  we  reflect  upon  the  Ameri- 
can reaction  to  the  Middle  East  crisis, 
that  so  many  Vietnam  doves  became 
Middle  East  Hawks.  Many  claim  that  the 
reason  for  this  change  Is  due  to  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  wars. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  very  interesting  article  writ- 
ten by  Melr  Kahane  for  the  July  14, 1967, 
edition  of  the  Jewish  Press,  indicating 
their  similarity: 

ISKAKL    AND    VXTTNAM :    ArX    THBT    DlTrEEENT? 

It  Is  most  dlfBcult  for  man  to  admit  that 
he  has  been  wrong.  The  rabbinical  injunc- 
tion, "Let  a  man  forever  be  Q-d  fearing  pri- 
vately and  publicly  and  admit  the  truth,"  Is 
hardly  a  thing  we  rush  forward  to  obey.  And 
so,  we  usually  choose  another  course.  We  re- 
fuse to  admit  error  and  instead,  rationalize 
our  actions.  Par  from  admitting  defeat  we  ex- 
plain why  all  we  have  said  was.  Is.  and  will 
always  be  correct.  When  faced  with  intel- 
lectual Diuiklrks,  we  become  adept  at  avoid- 
ing dlscredltatton.  In  the  face  of  logical  ca- 
tastrophe, we  Ignore  facts  and  choose  self- 
rectitude  over  reason. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam and  Judaism.  The  question  is  a  lltUe 
ditrerent  today  than  it  Was  two  months  ago: 
the  problem  Is  a  little  more  disquieting  and 


embarrassing  to  those  who  a  little  WhUe  ago 
were  so  evident  in  their  opposltlQti  to  the 
war.  The  dlfterenoe,  ot  course,  to  the  recent 
Middle  East  war  where  a  small  nation  was 
thrown  into  the  cauldron  of  annlhllaUon  at 
the  hands  ot  aggressors  that  were  committed 
to  terror  and  mvtrder  from  without  her  bor- 
ders and  where  the  United  States  was  Im- 
plored to  help  the  tiny  state.  The  fact  that 
the  Intended  victim  proved  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  task  of  beating  off  the  wolf  U 
Irrelevant.  What  matters  is  that — never  be- 
fore have  BO  many  doves  displayed  such  sharp 
talons  and  such  ferocious  beaks.  The  meta- 
morphoeU  of  the  timid  Vletnames  dove  Into 
the  audacious  Middle  East  hawk  was  truly 
astonishing. 

Is  one  to  believe  then,  that  the  war  against 
aggression  In  Vietnam  has  at  last  won  t&vor 
In  the  eyes  of  the  doves?  May  we  believe 
that  the  opponents  of  the  United  States 
stand  in  Vietnam  have  seen  the  light?  The 
Messiah  wUl  soon  arrive. 

Paced  with  an  embarraslng  contradiction 
In  position,  the  doves — that  breed  which  re- 
fused to  be  more  than  temporarily  shaken 
by  the  Hltler-Stalln  pewit;  who  were  only 
momentajtly  panicked  by  Mao's  Ingratitude 
In  throwing  off  their  "agrarian  reformer" 
description  of  him!  who  were  only  briefly 
nonplussed  when  Castro  turned  out  to  be 
not  the  cross  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Robin  Hood  they  had  assured  all  of  us  he 
was — have  once  again  demonstrated  their  re- 
markable ability  to  dust  off  their  battered 
intellectual  dogmas  and  continue  on  their 
merry  way. 

The  new  slogan  is:  Vietnam  and  Israel- 
There  Is  a  Difference,  and  the  theme  was 
hammered  home  to  us  two  weeks  ago  In  New 
York's  Manhattan  Center  by  a  group  of 
Reform  Democrats  who  oppose  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Paced  with  the  problem  of  defend- 
ing their  stand  for  p)eaceful  defeat  Ln  Viet- 
nam while  demanding  American  Intervention 
and  military  victory  Ln  the  Middle  East,  the 
flustered  gathered  to  explain  why  it  was 
different. 

The  reasons  were  not  s\uT)rlsing:  Our  com- 
mitment to  Israel  was  stronger  than  to  Viet- 
nam; Israel  was  a  democracy;  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  a  dvll  war,  etc.,  etc..  etc. 

This  article  Is  not  the  place  to  answer 
these  points — that  will  come  some  other 
time.  What  Is  more  Important  is  the  fact 
that,  while  these  assorted  intellectuals  were 
endeavoring  to  spell  out  from  their  Ivory 
tower  the  difference,  the  people  who  really 
count — the  Communists  and  the  Marxists  of 
the  world — were  once  again  embarrassing  the 
peaceniks  by  saying  exacUy  the  opposite. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment  that  the  meeting  was 
taking  place,  leftists  were  handing  out 
leaflets  outside  the  hall,  leaflets  that  read: 
Vietnam-Israel.  The  Similarities!!! 
It  Is  most  instructive  and  enlightening — a 
hundred  times  more  so  than  all  the  lectures 
given  In  Manhattan  Center — to  read  one  of 
the  leaflets  given  out  by  the  pro-Peking.  pro- 
Hanoi  youth  Against  War  And  Fascism  gang, 
which  knows  more  about  the  true  nature  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam  than  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govem  ( main  speaker  at  the  Reform  Demo- 
crat meeting)  and  Marya  Mannes  (who  bit- 
terly attacked  United  States  policy  as  im- 
moral) will  ever  know — or  admit.  The  text  of 
the  leaflet  follows: 

"The  basic  similarity  between  Vietnam 
and  the  Mideast  Is  the  overriding  desire  of 
the  U.S.  government  to  crush  any  popxilar 
liberation  movements  which  might  become 
a  threat  to  current  or  future  financial  in- 
vestments. The  V3.  carried  out  aggression 
through  Its  Israeli  puppet  regime  Just  as 
surely  as  It  earlier  used  the  Dfem  puppet 
dictatorship  with  only  the  help  of  U.S.  "ad- 
visors." 

"It  should  be  noted  that  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Moshe  Dayan  recently  returned 
from  a  U.S.  sponsored  trip  to  Vietnam  (Ed. 
Note — amidst  so  many  lies  It  may  seem 
abs\ird  to  pause  and  point  out  Just  one.  but 
we  feel  compelled  to  explain  that  Dayan  went 


to  Vietnam  aa  a  correspondent  for  the  Israeli 
paper,  Iilaarlv)  where  he  called  for 
the  stepped-up  bombing  against  the  Vlet- 
nameee  people.  The  techniques  he  learned 
there,  along  with  his  U.S.  supplied  napalm 
bombs,  were  so  effective  In  killing  tens  oj 
thousands  of  Arab  people  that  the  VS.  Slith 
Fleet  was  merely  kept  on  the  ready  and  tht 
U.S.  ground  forces  were  not  needed  thli 
time. 

"The  progressive  and  anti-war  movement 
must  be  united  In  opposition  to  U.S.  aggres- 
sion wherever  it  occurs  .  .  ." 

The  totalitarian  Youth  Against  War  ana 
Fascism  clique  was  merely  echoing  the  wordi 
of  its  Chinese  masters.  In  a  message  to  Je«. 
hating  Ahmed  Shukalry,  Premier  Chou  En- 
Lai  said,  in  part: 

"I  believe  that  having  taken  up  arms,  the 
revolutionary  Arab  people  of  Palestine  and 
the  entire  Arab  people  wlU  not  lay  down  theli 
arms,  and  like  the  heroic  Vietnamese  people 
will  fight  on  unflinchingly,  resolutely  and 
stubbornly  until  final  victory. 

"At  the  present,  the  situation  of  the  antl- 
Imperialist  revolutionary  struggle  through- 
out the  world  Is  excellent.  U  J3.  lmi>erlaUsm  li 
heavily  beeelged  by  the  Vietnamese  people, 
the  Arab  people  and  the  revolutionary  people 
of  the  whole  world  .  .  .  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  people  will  always  stand  on  your 
Bide  in  carrying  through  to  the  end  the  Jntt 
struggle  against  U.S.  Imperialism,  Brltlilt 
lmp>erlallsm  and  their  running  dog  Israel." 

And  so.  once  again  the  opponents  of 
United  States  policy  have  been  embarraased. 
Vietnam  and  Israel,  they  say,  are  different 
but  the  Communis ta  refuse  to  go  along  vltti 
the  wishful  illusion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Uin- 
Ists-LeiLlnlats,  all  the  world  is  an  entity,  u 
Indivisible  stage  for  conquest.  All  win 
against  the  United  States  or  western  or  dem- 
ocratic Infiuence  are  part  of  the  great  plan 
to  establish  Communist  hegemony  on  earth 
Whether  Vietnam's  political  fabric  dlffen 
from  that  of  Israel  Is  irrelevant;  whether 
commitments  are  equal  or  lees  equal  or  man 
equal  Is  Immaterial.  The  main  thing  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  International  communlim 
fights  in  many  areas.  Yesterday,  It  choee  Viet- 
nam. Today,  it  chooeee  the  Middle  East  If  m 
lose  the  war  in  the  formw,  we  may  yet,  0-d 
forbid,  see  bitter  fruit  harveeted  In  the  Istter 
If  certain  liberal  forces  still  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  see  this.  aU  of  us  will  be  the  sadder 
for  their  blindness. 
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Dow  Comments  on  Flag  Hjsteria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people 
have  said  to  me  that  the  recent  House  (it 
Representatives  vote  on  the  bill  whl^ 
set  up  punishments  for  desecration  of 
the  flag  iB  a  measure  of  patriotism.  TCx 
vote  on  the  bill  in  the  House  was  SMjM 
favor  of  making  flag  desecration  a  Pea- 
eral  crime  punishable  by  heavy  pfflji- 
ties.  I  was  among  the  16  opposed  to  »« 
bill.  It  was  not  a  measure  of  patriotto 
All  Members  of  the  House  are  patriotic. 
It  was  strictly  a  bUl  to  fix  the  leva  w 
punishment  for  desecration  of  the  fl« 
My  feeling  Is  that  the  descratlon  l^e 
has  aroused  more  hysteria  than  it  Or 
serves.  When  people  send  me  letters  on 
the  subject  of  my  vote,  I  am  replying »» 
follows : 

Thank  you  for  writing  me  a  letter  w»- 
Ing  to  the  Flag  Desecration  leglslatlMi- 


I  wish  I  coiUd  agree  more  closely  with  your 
views  on  this  subject.  However,  I  don't  feel 
that  the  few  cases  of  flag  burning  and  what- 
not are  such  a  tremendous  problem  in  our 
Country  of  over  200.000,000  loyal  Americans. 
By  making  so  much  of  this,  we  are  taking 
another  step  In  forcing  conformity  of 
thought  and  action  on  our  people.  While 
nothing  In  the  legislation  proposed  is  that 
objectionable,  I — as  an  old-fashioned  free- 
dom-loving, American — shy  away  from  laws 
that  could  be  used  to  trip  people  up  or  in- 
fluence their  personal  conduct. 

To  me.  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  do 
In  the  totalitarian  states.  It  is  a  type  of  Old 
Wwrld  thinking.  My  ancesters  came  over  here 
to  be  free  and  not  to  live  In  a  place  where  the 
laws  suggest  a  police  state.  The  desecration 
law  suggests  to  me  the  kind  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man,  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
opposed.  To  our  forefathers'  credit,  they  did 
not  have  laws — that  related  to  petty  little 
actions,  habits  and  misdeeds — where  you 
could  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill. 

ThlB  kind  of  legislation  U  another  part 
ol  the  war  hysteria  that  is  taking  our  Coun- 
try down  a  dangerous  path  which  some  day 
we  are  going  to  regret.  Besides,  It  gives  men 
In  power  still  another  device  to  use  against 
pec^le  whose  views  they  do  not  Uke.  It  pro- 
vides another  mechanism  to  hamstring  dls- 
•«it,  even  though  the  greatness  of  America 
U  founded  in  part  on  the  willingness  to  let 
the  other  fellow  have  his  say. 

I  know  very  weU  that  you  are  Inspired  by 
the  highest  motives  of  patriotism.  I  think 
the  difference  is  that  you  have  one  view 
of  what  contributes  to  patriotism— and  I 
have  another.  I  am  sure  that  your  intentions 
are  of  the  highest,  and  I  hope  mine  are  too 

You  can't  legislate  patriotism.  It  has  to 
oome  from  the  heart. 

Wth  appreciation  of  the  expression  con- 
tained In  your  letter,  1  remain. 
Sincerely, 

JOHK  G.  Dow. 
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Hey  you,  I  hollers  loud 

I  need  your  help,  and  quick; 
Crash !  goes  a  window. 

Busted  by  a  brick. 
Getttn'  more  excited. 

Louder  do  I  yelp ! 
Sorry,  Is  the  answer. 

Can't  give  you  any  help. 
Then  a  flash  like  llghtnln'l 

A  blast  with  a  deafnln'  ■otind: 
The  crash  of  f  allin'  timbers 

And  yellln' !  all  around. 
Now  I  don't  own  a  firearm. 

The  State  has  took  my  gun; 
To  stay  and  die  Is  stupid 

So  we  get  set  and  run. 

We  scramble  to  the  auto. 

At  sixty  make  a  turn. 
Ahead  there  is  a  bon-flre 

This  too  late  I  learn. 
I  hear  the  crash  of  pistols. 

The  baby  starts  to  cry; 
I  says,  O  God  save  us 

Please  don't  let  us  die. 

Down  I  puts  the  throttle. 

Am  really  gol'n  fast; 
A  bottle  hits  the  windshield 

Then  there  is  a  crash  I 
Stars  blaze  before  me 

Then  suddenly  I  wake. 
Wet  with  perspiration 

In  frenzied  fear  I  shake  I 

Now  did  I  have  a  nightmare? 

Will  call  the  cops  and  see. 
Buzz,  buzz  goes  the  telephone 

Then  a  voice  answers  me  . . . 
This  message  Is  recorded. 

Thank  you  for  yoiu-  call. 
The  poUce  have  evacuated ! 

That's  all  .  .  .  that's  all  .  .  .  that's  aUl 
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The  American  Nightmare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHa 

or  nxnrois 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JtUy  31.  1967 
J!^\.^^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  one  of  my 

S^^^lt'  ^-  ""^^"  ^-  Pennington. 
M  801  South  Western  Street,  Peoria  111 
wote  me  this  past  weekend  of  his  con- 
«ni  for  what  Is  happening  In  our  coun- 
H7  these  past  few  weeks.  He  has  a  knack 
ror  poetry  and  I  would  like  to  have 
Wtated  in  the  Record  at  this  point  his 

SSUre'^'    '""""'*    "^"    ^^^'^^ 
The  American  Nightmabe 

H  leems  I  hardly  sleep- 

a!^.  .**'**"  °^  *  Wild-eyed  mob 
Aooinlnupthestreet. 

w!^  ^  ™^  ^''^"'s  hundreds, 

I  ran  to  the  telephone 

AM  hurriedly  call  the  cops. 
'Vr jay  the  oops  are  busy. 

TlM-upau  over  town; 

i-fT''*  *  '•Tolution 

»nUheywmputltdown. 
^tdl  me  not  to  worry, 

"»2,^»ure  I'll  be  alright; 
"J!«tt«m  bum  my  house  down 

««  not  to  start  a  fight. 


No  Simple  Solution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  riots  and  violence  have  troubled 
and  concerned  all  of  us.  Certainly  the 
disorder  demands  that  we  pause  and  re- 
examine our  eflforts  which  have  been 
aimed  at  preventing  the  violence  which 
has  occurred. 

A  realistic  assessment  of  the  situation 
as  It  exists  today  was  made  l^  the  WMT 
statiotKin  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  In  a  re- 
cent editorial.  The  editorial  follows: 

No  SIMPI.B  SOLtmON 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  In  the  racial 
turmou  which  grips  the  country  again  this 
summer  Is  that  too  many  people  are  looking 
for  easy  answers.  A  start  on  the  ultimate 
solution  may  rest  in  frank  recognition  that 
there  aren't  any. 

The  hoodlum  who  hurls  a  rock  or  fire 
bomb  into  a  white  business  establishment 
and  the  racist  who  shouts  "Ship  them  aU 
back  to  Africa"  represent  the  gross  extremes 
of  the  "simple  solution"  philosophy. 

Whatever  the  frustrations  and  injustices 
of  the  ghetto  slum  may  be— *nd  they  ARE 
Inconceivably  bad— they  can  only  be  made 
worse  by  flre-bomblng,  sniping  and  looting 
But  anyone  who  thinks  the  white  majority 
«n  turn  Its  back  on  the  conditions  which 
have  festered  out  of  racial  bigotry  is  as  mis- 
guided as  the  looting  vandal. 


The  idea  that  the  civil  rights  laws  which 
have  been  passed  are  the  panacea  for  aU  of 
the  country's  racial  Uls  Is  part  of  the  fallacy 
of  simple  solutions".  The  Uvtb  were  needed 
and  provide  the  legal  framework  from  which 
government  can  force  recognition  of  mini- 
mum, basic  human  rights.  But  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  legislate  attitudes  and  no 
law  can  bring  about  an  overnight  reversal 
of  the  prejudice,  neglect  and  abuse  of  cen- 
turies. No  matter  how  militant  the  cry  for 
redress  may  be— these  things  will  only 
change  gradually.  Every  rock  that  Is  thrown 
and  every  sniper's  bullet  fired— slows  the 
process. 

Society  will  demand  and  get  the  applica- 
tion of  enough  force  to  control  the  violence 
In  the  process  old  attitudes  will  be  hardened 
and  new  hati-eds  bom.  The  ghetto  slums 
the  poverty,  the  Inadequate  education  and 
low  Job  skills  which  Imprison  much  of  the 
negro  population  are  a  fact  of  existence  which 
cannot  be  burned,  or  wished,  or  legislated 
away  overnight. 

The  negro  people  say— and  rightfully— 
that  they  cannot  wait  forever  to  be  released 
rrom  the  bonds  of  racial,  economic  and  social 
repression.  But  no  matter  how  much  men 
Of  good  wlU  may  wish  It— that  release  will 
not  come  easUy  or  automatically.  There  U 
no  simple  solution.  Yet  a  solution  must  come 
In  the  final  analysis  It  wUl  come  largely  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  negro  people  themselves 
to  gam  and  exercise  poUtical  and  economic 
power— to  build  and  to  educate  .  .  and  to 
assume  their  rightful  share  of  responsibility 
for  tile  common  good.  In  these  efforts  we 
be  eve  the  number  of  white  men  who  are 
willing  to  help  is  sizeable. 

To  those  who  are  not— the  signs  shoiUd  be 
clear  enough  that  vlolence-«ven  though  It 
accomplUhee  nothing— is  the  court  of  last 
resort  for  the  victim  of  perpetual  injustice. 


Cohoes  Native  Dies— Viet  War  Veteran 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1967 
Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  MaJ.  Ken- 
neth C.  VanBusklrk,  Jr.,  of  Cohoes  N  Y 
died  recently  at  Alameda  Air  Porce'  Base! 
Calif.,  where  he  waa  on  «)eclal  assign- 
ment after  returning  from  Vietnam  I 
wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  Major 
VanBusklrk  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  In  the 
Record. 

COHOBs  Nativi:  Dies— Vnrr  War  VmERAN 

MaJ.  Kenneth  C.  VanBusklrk  Jr.,  31,  of  the 
Army,  who  formerly  resided  at  42  Continen- 
tal Ave.,  Cohoes,  died  suddenly  Monday  night 
at  Alameda  Air  Force  Base.  Caltf..  where  he 
had  been  serving  on  special  assignment. 

A  native  and  Ufelong  resident  of  Cohoes 
prior  to  entering  the  service.  Major  VanBus- 
klrk was  graduated  from  LaSaUe  Institute. 
Troy,  in  1953  and  from  Niagara  University  in 
1957.  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  business  administration.  He  had  been 
In  the  ROTC  program  at  Niagara  and  follow- 
ing his  graduation  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  basic  Infantry 
officers  course  at  Pt.  Bennlng.  Ga.  and  Uter 
served  at  Pt.  Devens.  Mass.  In  lOflO  he  waa 
sent  to  Berlin.  Germany,  where  he  served  aa 
commander  of  the  2nd  Battie  Group  of  the 
6th  Infantry. 

Subsequently   the   officer   returned   to   Ft. 
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Bennlng.  where  he  acted  aa  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Rangers. 

Gdng  to  South  Vietnam  In  June,  196«. 
Major  VanBusklrk  was  senior  adviser  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Rangers  for  about  a  year. 

He  was  awarded  the  Combat  Inlantry 
Badge  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal  for 
100  missions  In  support  operations  and  the 
Commendation  Medal  given  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  government. 


I 
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this  preclplUte  and  unfair  ruUng.  Let  the 
courts  decide  the  case  before  the  penalty  U 
handed  down. 


Now  Iff  Punishment  Beftre  Conviction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (7lMMY)  QUILLEN 

aw  TKMNZSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
tinued Ita  hlghlianded  tactics  by  ban- 
ning the  Austin  Co..  which  has  offices 
in  Greenville.  Tenn..  in  my  district,  from 
dealings  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

The  Department  has  chosen  to  pen- 
alize this  company  before  the  court  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  determine  wheth- 
er tlie  charges  are  true  or  false,  and  I 
deplore  such  actions.  Since  when  do  we 
hold  that  gtdlt  Is  presumed  until  in- 
noceruse  is  proven? 

I  call  upon  the  Department  to  stop  its 
actions  imtil  the  case  has  been  heard  in 
court.  ^   ^         , 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  regard,  I  am  In- 
serting an  editorial  from  the  Greenville, 
Term..  Sun: 

Now  It's  Punishment  Betoeb  Conviction 
Should  a  man  be  pxinlshed  for  alleged  vio- 
lation otf  the  law  before  he  Is  convicted? 

According  to  the  action  of  the  Department 
Of  Agrlculturo  this  week,  this  must  be  the 
new  view  of  a  vast  and  powerful  branch  of 
the  federal  government. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Departme«t  of  Agri- 
culture brought  charges  In  a  New  York  Court 
against  a  Tennessee  company.  The  case  wUl 
l)e  heard  In  Federal  Court  either  In  New  York 
-  or  Tennessee.  The  company  denies  the 
charges,  but  can  only  take  their  defense  to 
the  court. 

Now  along  comes  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcult\ire  In  banning  the  company 
from  dealings  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  effect,  they  have  said  we  are 
going  to  punish  you  even  though  our  charges 
have  not  been  heard  or  upheld  In  court. 

The  Austin  Company  buys  a  vast  amount 
of  tobacco  on  markets  In  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  seU  much  of  this  tobacco 
abroad.  For  practical  reasons,  export  tobacco 
must  go  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration m  reaching  foreign  buyers. 

V?e  deplore  the  action  of  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture  in  penaUzlng  this  company 
by  banning  their  operations  through  the 
CCC,  before  the  court  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine  whether  the  charges  are 
true  or  false.  The  effect  will  be  to  remove 
from  the  export  market  one  of  tobacco's  big- 
gest buyers  and  exporters,  thereby  severely 
hurting  the  tobacco  farmer. 

This  smells  of  dictatorship,  harassment 
and  Is  contrary  to  the  long  established  prin- 
ciple In  this  country  that  a  man  Is  "presumed 
Innocent  until  proven  guilty." 

We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  straighten  out  the  fuzzy  thinking  of 
the   Department   of   Agriculture  In   making 


If  Man  Stand*  Upright,  a  Backbone  Is 
Required 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1967 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  July  19 
editorial  in  the  Mount  Sterling.  Ky.,  Ad- 
vocate contains  words  of  wisdom  and 
food  for  thought  for  all  of  us.  The  edi- 
torial appears  below,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and 
all  readers  of  the  Record: 

If  Man  Stands  Upright,  a  Backbone  Is 

Required 
llie   greatest   need   In   America   today   Is 
for  a  few  million  citizens   who  are  willing 
to  become  "Involved." 

To  become  "involved"  In  1967,  a  little  work 
la  necessary.  "Backbone"  la  essential.  Good, 
old-fashioned  "guts"  are  better.  A  thick  skin, 
•while  not  eesentlal,  Is  desirable. 

When  one  becomes  "Involved."  he  takes 
part  In  the  operation  of  the  public's  busi- 
ness. He  stands  up  and  says  what  he  thinks, 
and  is  not  afraid  to  say  It — out  in  the  open, 
to  his  Congressman,  Senators,  legislators,  as 
well  as  to  his  county  and  city  officials.  He  Is 
not  afraid  to  be  viewed  as  "behind  the 
times"  because  of  his  convictions.  He  takes 
pride  In  being  described  as  "different"  when 
he  disagrees  with  socialistic  and  commu- 
nistic concepts  of  government. 

He  Is  not  afraid  to  do  battle  with  the  wild- 
eyed  Idealists,  who  are  Incapable  of  distin- 
guishing fact  from  fiction.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
challenge  the  Ideas  and  opinions  of  anyone. 
It  does  not  matter  from  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment the  "blessing"  flow.  They  are  all 
financed  out  of  the  same  pockets.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  money  is  spent  from  Wash- 
ington, froBQ  Frankfort  or  from  Mt.  Sterling, 
every  dime  of  it  comes  from  the  same  place. 
Therefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  our  citizens  refuse  to  become  "Involved" 
to  the  extent  of  demanding  a  stronger  voice 
in  who  spends  their  tax  money,  who  get  It 
and  how  it  Is  spent. 

For  example,  the  taxpayers  In  Mt.  Sterling 
spend  «246  a  month  for  a  fireman,  who  Is 
on  duty  24  hours  a  day,  and  $310  a  month 
for  a  policeman,  who  works  12  hours  a  day 
and  Is  on  call  the  other  12.  At  the  same  time, 
these  same  taxpayers  in  Mt.  Sterling  do  not 
object  to  paying  a  clerk  $308  a  month  to 
hand  out  food  stamps,  or  a  secretary  in  the 
food  stamp  office  $250  a  month— more  than 
they  pay  a  fireman  to  protect  their  property 
day  and  night. 

Our  taxes  pay  two  "poverty"  workers  $250 
each  a  month  to  sit  in  an  office,  from  which 
no  benefits  to  the  public  ever  will  be  derived, 
but  we  pay  $5  a  month  less  to  the  men  we 
expect— and  demand— to  risk  their  lives  In 
fighting  fires. 

We  think  nothing  f  paying  a  small  army  of 
"social  workers"  more  per  month  to  handle 
"cases"  than  we  give  our  policemen,  upon 
whom  we  depend  for  protection  of  life  and 
property  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Our  taxes — 
not  "federal  money" — pay  Dan  Swartz  $550 
per  month  to  "supervise"  the  "poverty" 
workers  in  Montgomery.  Bath  and  Menifee 
Counties.  We  pay  our  police  and  fire  chiefs 
less  to  provide  us  with  services  that  we  must 
have. 


Our  tax  money  is  used  to  pay  Gene  Stathas 
$950  a  month  as  the  director  of  the  Licking 
Valley  Community  Action  Program,  which 
we  need  only  because  some  government  clerk 
said  we  needed  It.  That  Is  more  than  we 
pay  otir  county  judge,  our  mayor,  or  any 
other  elected  official  In  our  county  or  city. 

Can  anyone  Justify  the  cutting  of  the  'tax 
pie"  m  such  a  manner.  Is  there  any  Justice 
1&  paying  a  "poverty  director"  more  than 
we  pay  any  of  our  local  officials,  and  twice 
as  much  as  we  pay  our  chief  of  police? 

Yes,  our  "social  workers"  get  their  pay- 
checks from  the  state;  our  "poverty  workers- 
get  federal  government  checks.  But.  we  send 
the  money  to  Washington  and  to  Frankfort 
before  the  checks  are  sent  back  to  Mont- 
gomery County.  All  of  the  money  comei 
out  of  the  same  pockets,  but  It  doesn't  go 
Into  the  same  pots. 

Soon,  a  tax  Increase  will  be  voted  by  Con- 
gress. We  are  going  to  hire  more  people  to 
give  away  our  money — at  a  faster  pace.  And, 
we  are  going  to  give  salary  Increases  to  all 
of  those  who  now  are  busUy  giving  our 
money  away. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Nothing— unlea 
people  are  wllUng  to  become  "Involved."  If 
enough  people  become  "involved,"  there  will 
be  no  tax  Increase  voted  by  Congress.  Many  of 
the  needless  programs  will  be  halted,  or  have 
all  of  the  excess  fat  trimmed.  Elected  offlclali 
do  listen  to  the  voters.  But,  the  only  people 
who  are  talking  are  those  who  feed  at  the  tu 
trough. 

It  Is  our  tax  money.  We  can  help  decide 
how  It  win  bo  spent.  But,  to  get  "Involved," 
one  toust  be  able  to  stand  upright.  Thst, 
according  to  medical  science,  requires  some- 
thing called  a  backbone. 


Power  Lobbies  Fight  Dickey  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T;S 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Maine  are  greatly  disturbed  at  the  In- 
tensive campaign  of  deliberate  misinfor- 
mation by  the  private  power  monopolies 
which  preceded  the  House's  rejection 
last  Tuesday  of  planning  funds  for  the 
greatly  needed  Dickey-Lincoln  hydro- 
electric power  project.  Seldom  has  » 
project  of  such  unquestioned  need  and 
demonstrated  benefit  been  rejected  by 
this  House.  The  Portland  Sunday  Tele- 
gram, the  most  widely  read  newspaper  to 
my  State,  yesterday  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  Maine's  people  at  this  unfor- 
tunate vote,  and  raised  several  quesUons 
frequently  being  asked  in  my  State. 

The  unremitting  opposition  of  ^ 
private  power  giants  to  this  vital  project 
is  even  more  distressing  when  their  rec- 
ord of  demonstrated  laxity  and  inade- 
quacy Is  considered.  For  example,  tw 
Federal  Power  Commission's  report  » 
the  President  stated : 

The  power  faUure  of  November  ^■J^ 
revealed  deficiencies  In  equipment  sy>«m 
planning,  operation  and  maintenance,  >*» 
preparedness  for  emergencies.  There  •»« 
problems  with  control  equipment:  there  w- 
a  more-or-less  lack  of  auxiliary  or  emergen^ 
generating  equipment;  many  transmit™ 
Intertles  proved  to  be  inadequate:  th««  »^ 
few  well-developed  plans  for  q"'ckly  l)»i»^ 
Ing  load  and  generation  (load  shedding  »»» 


jn  special  cases,  disconnection  of  genera- 
tion); and  provision  for  quick  restoration  of 
jervlce  In  the  event  of  system  failure  was 
often  Inadequate. 

I  join  with  the  Portland  Sunday  Tele- 
gram in  decrying  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
vate power  interests.  Their  dedication  to 
the  defeat  of  Dickey  is  another  clear  in- 
dication of  how  little  these  monopolies 
are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  they  are  supposed  to  be  serving. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this 
timely  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  as  follows: 

Power  Lobbies  Fight  Dicket  Again 
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Private  electric  companies  mustered  every 
ounce  of  their  political  miiscle  from  every 
quarter  of  the  nation  to  fight  tooth  and  naU 
for  the  defeat  of  the  $229  mlUlon  hydro- 
electric power  project  at  Dlckey-Llncoln. 

They  succeeded  In  part  this  past  week, 
funds  for  the  final  planning  of  Dickey-Lin- 
coln were  axed  by  the  House.  To  sink  the  axe 
deepN.  to  make  Senator  Smith's  and  Senator 
Uuskie's  herculean  task  of  restoring  the  cuts 
iB  the  Senate  still  more  difficult,  the  Repub- 
Ucan  minority  leader  Insisted  upon  an  un- 
mul  roU-call  vote.  And  the  planning  funds 
of  $1.7  millions  were  defeated  233-169 
mine  and  New  England  consumers  of  power 
uc  the  losers.  Maine  Is  the  prime  loser 

We  ask  these  queeOons:  If  Dickey  ia  as 
Inefflclent  as  the  private  uUllUes  claim  It 
would  be,  why  are  they  so  frightened  by  it? 
li  not  the  very  intensity  of  their  attack  on 
Mekey  the  strongest  possible  argtiment  that 
u  effldcnt,  competlUve  Dickey  might  offer 
power  at  lower  rates?  In  New  England  pri- 
nt* power  Interests  have  their  last  stixjng- 
hold  in  the  naOon.  Are  they  hell-bent  to  kui 
Ockey-LlncoLn  so  private  companies  can 
»a«p  the  monopoly  and  won't  have  to  com- 
pete In  their  rates  with  public  power? 


Threat  to  Domestic  Tranqaillity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NZW    TORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July,  31.  1967 

JS'Jr^}^-  ^-  Speaker,  the  tragic 
•MhwTifying  street  rioting  we  have 
j™ed  in  recent  days  is  a  threat  to 
wejomesUc  tranquIUty  the  UB. 
jwwnment  is  responsible  for  main- 

Jn  this  regard  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
2t,S^f' .if*'^"^"  ^^  following 
ySa  i^iIk^t  *^^  Department  of  New 
^J?^If^°''  °^  American  Veter- 
«»  to  toe  effect  that  the  group  "Does 

»S^rPv„u  ^^.^Ite  case  of  Insurrection 
tewewh^,,^^^*,"'^  American  way  of 
Titim;  „f  f^?  ^^"^  '°"«^'  'or  the  preser- 
S?^  ?1'"^  i^'^y  '^'^'^^  ^^  last 
tt«iSsoM?i'i^'^  °P^"  ^efia^ce  of 
l^te  of  liberty  and  American  cltl- 

^Jjjainly  the  looting  and  killing  in  our 

SS^Kk^.^"^,*^""*^  ^'^  ^^  built 
S«*  wL  „!^*  ?"ly  inconsistent  with  all 

»*r  weSvf  h"i*U?  *  ^^^  to  the 
K5,£r  ^'i^*-  ^"*  ^  commend  to 

P3*LjJfn^''f^^^"*  o'  New  York, 
»«8lon  of  American  Veterans. 


Moscow  and  Peking  Vie  for  Hanoi's 
Allegiance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OP    CALIPORhOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extreme- 
fi"^®f ^'i'^  ^"^^^^^  by  Victor  Zorza,  con- 

anth""^.^  ^  °2^  °^  '^«  1^^"«  British 
fn  /J,T^V?  on  Russian  affairs,  appeared 
Post  °'  '^®  Washington 

Because  of  the  potential  Importance  of 
Mrs.  Zorza  s  observations  to  every  Amer- 
wan,  I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 

The  aiticle  follows: 
Moscow  AND  Peking  Va  p<«  Hanoi's 
Allxciancz 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

in^rfln  7^*'^°''  '^'^  ^^'^e  »re  locked 
in  the  final  stages  of  a  fierce  struggle  for  the 

8Wp    Which  Is  divided   between   thosrwho 

tiaaons  with  the  United  StateslS?  th^ 
who  Insist  that  the  war  must  continue 

fo^ht'^'ir«^'*°""  **"*  ^^^"^'^  bM  been 
rought  In  deep  secrecy,  with  only  occasional 
Wnts  Of  t  fUtertng  between  the  Unes^f  ^ 
Communist  press.  But  now,  with  thTSmax 
th^^v'^^',*^"  protagonists  .^e  ^dr^ 
1^^^^/^°^^  °^°^y  to  «»«  Vietnam^; 
i^eS  Xir  '""^  "''^'^^^^  *°  *^«  ^«^ 

i^^J^^l-  **°«*=o''  a'^d  Peking  know  that  the 
final  decision  is  about  to  be  taken  m  ^J 
and  that  once  taken  it  wlU  not  be  easily  re- 
versed. Hence  the  new  intensity  of^st'ruT 

in^JSf^rT*,"?^^^^*  '°  Vietnamese  warned, 
m    effect,    that   Peking   was   trying   to   t^e 

S^H.  i  ,^!  ^"-  Chinese  leaders,  Moscow 
Radio  told  the  Vietnamese  people,  "are  p^t^ 
ting  to  assume  the  leading  role  In  reSone 
Where  the  National  Llbemion  mov^em 
flourishes,  chiefly  in  Asia  "  '""vemeni 

"fl?'"?^"'.!  ""^ration  movement"  certainly 
flourishes"  to  South  Vietnam,  Mo8«>w  wal 

trying  to  take  over  their  organlzaOonMoa- 
cow  Radio  also  made  It  cle^  t^t  toe  ^I 
m«'.  "^  .^"''^  *o  '^^t  that  the  Vletna- 
mese   must  continue  the  war,  although  it 

toe^^^  '"'f^^  ^'  P^'^t  «*l"anS  oJ 
lSn,tS^**?*  ^^  referring  to  something  that 
supposedly  happened  in  1948 

Asla*i^'?oii'^»i°  ^**P  "^^  ^'^i^e  role  in 
T^l  tJfr,  tf  •  "°«=o''  Radio  said,  "the  Mao 
rse-tung  clique  urged  the  Communist  PartleB 

^t'f^.^  ''^  "^^  struggle,  in  gplte  of  the 
t^L^^  conditions  were  not  favorable  for 
them  to  secure  victory." 

REMEMBER    INDONESIA 

Moscow  radio  aUo  made  It  clear  to  Viet- 
namese listeners,  by  reminding  them  of  what 
happened  recently  in  Indonesia,  that  PeklM 
was  trying  to  mterfere  In  the  leadership  dl 
bate  in  Hanoi.  It  recalled  that  "the  cmnese 

analrs  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party" 

TtSte  "^  ^°"°**  ****'^'  "  *  '■^'""'  "'^  **^e 

in^^^f^'j^  K  **1°'"  "°"^*«  ^"«  Pol'^ted  out 
x^Ptn«^  K  ^o***<^««*-  '^ot  beamed  directly  to 
Vietnam  but  presumably  reflecting  the  win- 
ing Which  the  Russians  ai«  conveXJ  pri- 
vately to  H^ol:  "Chma.  which  her^eJent 
leaders  depict  as  an  example  of  socUOlsm  to 
the  whole  world,  Is  turning  again  Into  a 
yellow  dragon  which.  Just  as  under  the  old 
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Chinese  dynasties.  Is  ready  to  pounce  on  Its 
weaker  neighbors.  The  policy  pursued  by  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  toward  neighbor- 
ing countries  has  acquired  the  character  of 
great  power  dictation." 

Rve  days  after  the  Moscow  broadcast  In 
Vietnamese.  Peking  Radio  beamed  Its  reply 
directly  to  Vietnam.  This  criticized.  In  effect 
Hanoi  s  policy  of  maintaining  a  strictly  neu- 
tral at  itude  between  Moscow  ahd  Peklne 
and  called  on  it  to  denounce  the  Soviet  be- 
trayal of  the  Vietnamese  struggle 

The  "wicked  schemes  of  the  Sortet  revi- 
sionlste  who  pretend  to  support  the  Viet- 
namese people  but  actually  intend  to  sell 
them  down  the  river."  Pekmg  told  Hanoi 
must  be  unmasked."  the  United  States  was 
making  use  of  the  "peace  talks  hoax"  with 
Soviet  support,  said  the  broadcast  but  the 
Vietnamese  people  had  shown  that  they 
coiUd  b«  neither  threatened  nor  fooled- 
PeUngs  way  of  saying  they  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  taken  in. 

TRIENDSHnP  WITH   RUSSIA 

Hanoi's  official  poUcy  U  to  hall  the  friend- 
ship with  Russia  and  to  give  grateful  thanks 
for  Soviet  help.  Its  press  has  pointedly  re- 
frained from  praising  China's  "great  cultural 
revolution"  and  has  even  denoimced  m  a 
rare  warning  to  the  pro-Chlne«e  elements  In 
the  Vietnamese  C<Mnmunlst  Party,  the  "defl- 
catlon"  of  unnamed  party  leaders. 

Peking,  which  has  long  accepted  this  situ- 
ation, has  now  decided  to  chaUenge  it  In 
public,  showing  again  that  It  bellevM  that 
the  struggle  In  the  Vietnamese  leadership 
between  the  pro-Chinese  and  pro-Soviet  fac- 
tions—which means  pro-war  and  pro-nego- 
tiation—U  approaching  a  climax,  since 
Hanoi  will  not  o«clally  allow  pro-Chinese 
views  to  be  published  in  Vietnam  Peking  has 
now  taken  to  quoting  "arUclee"'  written  by 
Vietnamese  friends"  tor  unidentified  news- 
papers as  endorsing  the  CWnese  Une. 

And  now  comes  the  announcement  by  the 
official  Chinese  news  agency,  attributed  once 
again  to  "a  Vietnamese  friend,"  that  in  the 
face  of  a  revisionist  conspiracy,  "the  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlsts  of  Vietnam  must  »tudy  and  grasp 
the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  and  use  it  as 
a  guide  to  action." 

The  "revisionists,"  presumably,  are  those 
members  of  the  Hanoi  leadership  who  have 
banned  the  study  of  Mao  In  Vietnam— for 
the  study  of  Mao  is  merely  a  political  code, 
in  this  context,  for  stlckmg  to  the  Mao  line 
on  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

The  "Vietnamese  friend"  makes  it  clear 
that  he  Is  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  political 
faction  when  he  announce*  that  "we  defi- 
nitely beUeve"  that  Mao's  thought  is  a  guide 
to  the  revolution  In  Vietnam— that  Is  to  the 
way  the  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  fought. 

Ohly  by  applying  Mao's  thought  "can  we 
unswervingly  defend  the  purity  of  Marxism- 
Leninism"— that  la,  defeat  the  revisionists  In 
the  Vietnamese  leadership.  POr  the  revision- 
ists are  engineering  the  peace  talks  fraud 
^°'^^^P^^n>OK  of  undermining  the  morale 
Of  the  Vietnamese  people,  and  throttling  the 
war  of  resistance." 

VIETNAMESE  AGAINST  VIZTNAMESE 

Therefore,  as  a  "Vietnamese  friend"  ex- 
plains m  another  xmattrtbuted  article  "the 
revisionists  must  be  denounced,  b^use 
they  are  following  the  counter-revolutionary 
double-dealing  policy  of  seUlng  out  the 
Vietnamese  people." 

ITiese  attacks  are  ostensibly  directed  at 
Soviet  revisionists,  but  It  U  clear  from  the 
context  that  they  are  being  launched  by 
Vietnamese  against  Vietnamese. 

The  signs  suggest  that  the  trouble  Is  about 
to  culminate  In  a  victory  for  one  side  or  the 

?~  t'c  •°x."  ^^^  *PP*"  that  the  beet  course 
for  the  United  States  U  to  alt  tight  In  the 
hope    that    the    peace    faction    will    prevail 
Hanoi  might  then  agree  to  negotiations  <m 
Americas  terms— that  U,  It  would  suspend 
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InflltraUon  In  exchange  for  the  suspension 
of  the  bombing.  ^ .  ^,         ^ 

Something  of  the  hard-line  objections  to 
this  cotirse,  which  mxist  have  been  voiced  la 
the  Vietnamese  poUtburo,  has  also  been  In- 
dicated by  the  Chinese  press.  In  Pebruaj-y. 
when  the  suspension  of  bombing  and  of  in- 
filtration was  almost  agreed  as  to  result  of 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln's  visit  to  I»ndon. 
the  Peking  People's  Dally  openly  denounced 
the  IniUative— which  that  Ume  had  come 
from  Hanoi. 

••Can  It  be  said."  the  Peoples  Dally  re- 
ported, "that  the  suspension  of  bombing  U 
tiie  crux  of  the  Vietnam  question?  CerUlnly 
not."  so  much  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
foreign  minister's  proposal.  The  crux  of  the 
matter.  Peking  said,  was  that  United  States 
force*  should  withdraw  from  Vietnam — the 
very  precondition  on  which  the  Hanoi  state- 
ment was  no  longer  Insisting. 

To  the  Communists,  stopping  Infiltration 
mean*  they  might  never  be  able  to  resume 

It Just  as,  to  many  rational  people  In  the 

TTnlted  States  any  susjjenslon  of  the  bombing 
now  would  mean  that  it  might  be  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  reeiune  It. 

The  negotiations,  resiiltlng  from  the  sus- 
pension would  be  used.  In  the  view  of 
Peking— and  therefore,  in  the  view  of  the 
Hanoi  hawks— "to  bind  North  Vietnam  hand 
and  foot,"  so  that  the  United  SUtes  could 
"do  what  it  liked  in  South  Vietnam." 

The  warning  was  clear:  "If  South  Vietnam 
Is  lost.  North  Vietnam  will  be  lost,  too,  sooner 
or  later  .  .  .  once  this  beast  of  United  States 
Imperialism  heals  Its  wounds.  It  will  some 
day  spring  upon  North  Vietnam." 

To  the  United  States  and  its  friends  in  the 
West,  this  may  seem  like  a  travesty  of  every- 
thing America  stands  for.  To  the  hawks  in 
Hanoi.  It  will  seem  like  a  very  good  argument 
that  they  should  not  agree  to  stop  Inflltra- 
tion.  even  In  exchange  for  the  suspemslon  of 
bombing. 

This  debate  has  been  lost  again  and  again 
by  the  Vietnamese  doves  in  the  past.  It  may, 
therefore,  seem  that  If  It  is  lost  this  time 
they  wlU  Uve  to  fight  another  day,  when  rea- 
son finally  prevails,  and  both  infiltration  and 
bombing  stop.  ,  ...  ^v. 

It  may  also  be  argued,  however,  that  If  the 
hawks  win  again,  they  wlU  make  sure  this 
tune  that  they  suffer  no  further  obstruction 
from  the  doves. 

If  history  is  any  guide— and  there  have 
been  many  such  leadership  debates  In  almost 
every  war  on  record— the  hawks  are  more 
likely  to  prevail  because,  short  of  complete 
military  defeat,  the  more  militant  section  of 
the  leadership  is  also  the  more  politically 
powerful  In  wartime. 

But  if  the  bombing  Is  suspended.  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  Hanoi 
doves  may  prevail  on  the  hawks  to  agree  to 
negotiation.  Several  such  chances  have  been 
missed  In  the  past,  with  a  fearful  penalty 
paid  In  human  Uves.  If  the  present  oppor- 
tunity la  not  taken— and  taken  quickly— It 
may  not  recur  for  a  long  Ume. 


the  Jefferson  National  Expansion  Me- 
morial in  St.  Louis.  The  article  was  accu- 
rate, but  an  error  in  the  caption  and  the 
remarks  I  placed  in  the  Record  makes  a 
claim  for  the  arch  which  was  a  bit  too 
extravagant  and  requires  correction. 

I  referred  in  the  caption  to  "A  Train 
Ride  to  the  Top  of  the  Tallest  Structure 
in  the  United  States,  the  Gateway  Arch 
at  St.  Louis,"  and  later  in  the  text  of  my 
remarks  stated  that  it  was  the  "highest 
manmade  structure  in  the  United 
States."  In  both  Instances,  the  word 
"structure"  should  have  been  "monu- 
ment."        ^^^^^^^^_^ 

Put  Violence  Down 


But  it  must  be  made  abundantly  clear 
that  we  shall  refuse  to  endure  violence  or  to 
bargain  on  terms  dictated  by  the  lawless. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 


Gateway  Arch  at  St.  Louis  Is  Tallest 
"MoDumeBt,"  Not  "Structure" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  lassoTjai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Record  of  July  27.  at  pages  A3835-A3836, 
there  is  an  extension  of  remarks  of  mine 
■containing  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  describing  the  train  which  carries 
visitors  to  the  top  of  the  gateway  arch  at 


or  AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  rioting,  looting,  and  violence 
which  has  marred  many  of  this  Nation's 
cities  is  of  deepest  concern  to  me  and 
the  people  in  my  district. 

There  can  be  no  discontent  worthy  of 
the  destruction  and  death  which  has 
resulted.  .,        ^^,  „ 

The  Immediate  need  was  thoughtfully 
and  forcefully  set  forth  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  James  E.  HutseU  in  the 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  Times. 

I  commend  his  words  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  In  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
Put  Violenct  Dowk 
Commentators,  who  usuaUy  feel  ImpeUed 
to  wrap  up  every  crisis  with  an  easy  phrase, 
report  that  racial  violence  ha*  caught  up 
official  Washington  in  "a  deep,  pervasive 
uncertainty." 

We  suppose  that's  true.  But.  If  so.  It's  be- 
caiise  that  same  officialdom  is  coping  with 
political  noee-countlng  and  unwillingness  to 
offend  mllUons  of  highly  race-conscious 
voters. 

For  our  part,  we  continue  to  maintain  a 
deep  and  pervasive  certainty  about  that 
same  rioting  and  what  to  do  about  It. 

Control  It.  Put  It  down.  With  whatever 
amount  of  force  Is  necessary. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  well- 
springs  for  protest.  We  know  that  many 
things  can  tap  them.  We  know  steps  must  be 
taken  to  diminish  the  sources  of  those 
springs. 

But  first  It  must  be  made  clear  to  all  who 
attempt  to  exploit  us  by  violence  that  this 
nation's  first  concern  shaU  be  with  law  and 
order. 
Let  there  be  hard-nose  law  enforcement. 
In  the  riots  that  tear  ciUes  asunder,  we 
are  deaUng  with  criminals— criminals  en- 
gaged in  murderous  assault.  In  looting  and 
In  wholesale  arson.  They  are  crimes  for 
which  JuiUflably  hard  penalties  are  on  the 
books.  And  determined  efforts  must  be  made 
to  capture,  convict  and  sternly  sentence 
those  who  engaged  In  criminal  activities  in 
the  riot-tom  cities. 

We  must  all  remember  that  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  Negro  citizens  are  in 
these  riots  or  give  them  even  token  endorse- 
ment. We  must  recognize  that  the  decent 
Negro  citizen  becomes  the  great  loser  by  the 
action  of  these  insxirrectlonlsts.  Unless  we  do 
remember,  we  would  be  making  it  easier  for 
anarchy  to  stoke  the  fires  of  hate. 


Thant  Warns  on  Vietnam  "Holy  War" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  fall  to  note  the  words  of  caution 
and  of  wisdom  spoken  by  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Thant  of  the  United  Nations  yes- 
terday in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Mr.  Thant 
is  to  be  admired  for  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  forthrightly  that  they  ought 
to  change  their  thinking  about  Vietnam. 
It  Is  clear  from  his  words  that  the  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  of  its  own, 
that  is  not  dependent  on  a  response  from 
"the  other  dde,"  as  we  call  North  Viet- 
nam, to  move  for  peace.  The  Secretary 
General's  advice  calls  for  a  cessation  of 
bombing  and  of  the  isolation  of  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  account  of  the  Secretary  General'i 
speech  appears  in  the  New  York  Tlmee 
of  today's  date.  Portions  of  the  account 
appear  as  follows: 

(By  George  Dugan) 

Greensboro,  N.C  July  30— Secretary 
General  Thant  warned  tonight  against  view. 
Ing  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  as  an  sntl- 
Communist  "holy  war." 

It  is  nationalism,  and  not  Comniunlsm, 
the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  it- 
Glared,  "that  animates  the  resistance  mow- 
ment  In  Vietnam  against  all  foreigners,  tnd 
now  particularly  against  Americans." 

Ij»  a  speech  at  the  Fourth  World  Con- 
ference of  the  Religious  Society  of  Prlendi 
(Quakers) ,  the  Secretary  General  said  the 
Vietnam  conflict  could  not  be  resolved  until 
the  United  States  and  its  allies  recognlad 
that  It  was  being  fought  by  the  VletnamMe, 
"not  as  a  war  of  Communist  aggrewloa 
but    as   a   war   of   national   Independenc*." 

Mr.  Thant  spoke  In  the  Greensboro  Ifc- 
morlal  Coliseum  before  an  audience  oi  8WI. 
Of  these,  1,000  were  delegates  to  the  Quite 
meeting. 

china's  NUCIXAB   CAINS    NOTsn 

He  told  the  Quakers  that  only  when  Cob- 
munlst  China  became  a  full  member  of  tlu 
United  Nations  would  the  prospect  for 
world  peace  look  brighter. 

Earlier,  la  a  news  conference,  Mr.  Th«n« 
said  that  if  the  Vietnam  war  went  on  In- 
definitely there  were  "grave  prospecU  « 
Chinese  involvement. 

He  also  said  that  should  there  be  »  <»■ 
satlon  of  bombing,  "meaningful  talks  » 
tween  Hanoi  and  the  United  SUtes  conM 
begin  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Secretary  General  reminded  his  w*- 
ence  that  China  recently  Joined  the  n«- 
clear  club."  And,  he  added.  Us  advanco  ffl 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  »" 
come  as  a  surprise  to  qualified  obserren  w 
this  country  and  elsewhere. 

"It  bodes  little  good  for  the  li>te"f  " 
world  peace  and  security  to  perpetu*"^ 
isolation  of  China  and  keep  her  cut  on^ 
normal  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  J^^ 
he  said.  "I  believe  that  the  time  must «" 
when  China  can  play  its  part  as  a  nwwj 
of  the  international  community  on  ^ 
terms  with  others,  and  the  sooner  twi  "r 
pens  the  better." 
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But,  Mr.  Thant  warned,  an  "Indlspens- 
tble"  first  step  must  be  taken  before  China's 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  can  be- 
come a  fact. 

He  defined  that  step  as  a  "detente,"  or 
relaxing  of  the  strained  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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How  To  Avoid  a  Riot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.   EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,   some    prophetic    words    were 
written   in    the   San   Jose   Mercury   of 
July  19, 1967,  regarding  the  health  of  our 
dty  and  the  potenUal  for  Its  explosion 
Into  violence  and  destruction.  The  goal  Is 
dear,  they  say.  that  that  Is  to  assure 
quality  education,  meaningful  job  oppor- 
tunity, and  decent  housing  on  an  equal 
bMls  to  all  citizens.  It  is  essential,  mean- 
while, to  keep  open  contact  and  com- 
munications. Only  by  recognizing  these 
basic  needs  will  we  avoid  the  kind  of 
alienation    and    hate    which    leads    to 
breakdowns  such  as  have  occurred  this 
summer  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  rtrlke  other  cities  which  sit  stlU  and 
allow  their  own  mounting  degeneration 

TWs  editorial  follows : 

How  To  Avoid  a  Riot 

Autoor  Robert  Oonot,  who  Is  considered 
naethhig  of  »n  expert  on  not«,  doeant 
W^veSan  Jose  la  In  any  Immediate  danger 
otbMomlng  another  Watts  or  Newark,  which 
■  noouraglng. 

^*wer.  applying  Conofs  yardstick  for 
B«M^  a  communltrs  riot  potential 
S^'tlo*^^.*^   •••   •*   "^^    ^'-P'-tlv; 

*i  Oonot  expressed  It: 

■^  Jloee  Is  perhaps  the  youngest  major 

mptojment  rate,  a  fast  and  expanding  ec^- 
7L^^  ^'^^  »*••  capita  income  . 
B*?^^  *'°"'  ^  "*"y  probably  very 
W^,  b«»use  you  have  a  tremendoL  iZ 

Jkepolnt  is  weu  taken:  persons  with  Job. 
Sf  2!  ^  °{  bettering  their  lot  In^llfe 
»•  ta  interested  In  rioting  than  thoie 
^J»ve  abandoned  hope  of  bettert^ 
^ive.  within  the  existing  eoclaVfrS 

WB^evt^'^'1'  '*>'tunate  in  this  re- 
w.  However  a  major  economic  downturn 
*  •^«»  ot  industrial  growth  to  keep 
Z^  expanding  populat^.  could  w?^ 

S  t^Sn^.'^'f  ***  *^«-  '^^-  ^  turn, 
A  «L»  °r'  ^°  P°l°t"  o'  warning 

«"ie  will  provide  education  of  such  qual- 

to^t  ''^^T:^  *"  '""^  ^"«8  to  w^k 
«thtoS  J^^^^J^*"."  ^"  "**  t»^»t  those 
« J06B  »re  not  denied  decent  housing 

^  towrelatlonship  here  is  close,  bo 
•itiattai  *  "°"^    *    chicken-egg 

^°^'^JLT''  *'°"^''^8  ^  the  only  way 
.^^  weation  of  de  facto  segregated 
«*2i  ^  «^egated  education  not  only 

••^^iSftr^t!^/  ^  ^«  functional  liut- 
.,4;^«*prevents  many  minority  group 
SrjJ^  getting    and    keeplii   good 


to  ™ott  °**'  '""^  ^"o*^  Should  be  bent 
^  ^n.«?^  neighborhood  school  a  model 
^o,?^^"''''^  excellence.  Greater  efforts 
i^ould  be  made  In  so-called  dlsadvantair^ 

?hi^  fl^^^'^T"'  ^"^"^  elsewhere,  since  ?^^u 
the  first  step  toward  breaking  downthe 
poverty-iiuteracy-poverty  cycle^  tharheS^ 
produce  ghetto  patterns  ^ 

la.1^  .^}T^  5''^°°'  authorities,  business. 
«h^?.VH  ?  """^  ^^^^'  organizations  leaders 
should  maintain  the  closest  working  contecte 
now-when  the  danger  of  vlolencf  te  mtal- 
ma^-^o  that  San  Jose  can  grow  IntTSe 
?rm,hf.°?f  °  '^°'^"nlty  that  need  never  fear 
trouble  from  Its  own  citizens. 
As  Conot  observed,  correctly 

San  1^,.^^*  ^t^  ^P^*  ^°'  *  «»ty  such  as 
S^  »if^.A!°  ^^^P  communications  open 
to  all  minority  groups  so  problems  can  be 
•olved  as  they  arise.  Don>t  let  prSwem^ 
Itl^i^T^'"'''  explode-lf  you  K^ 
or  a  pimple  it  never  grows  Into  a  boU.- 
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^r^r^^lib^o  T'"  '"'  ''^  '^°  problems  with 
supervision  or  transportation 

yeSrSat  ""^  "'^"  °'  *'°"''''  ^''"'"'^  " 


Consamer't  BUI  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


Paste*  Draw  Yoangttert  to  StaAimi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr  BURKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr 
aF^^li  "^  ^  ^/^  **>  ^«  attention 
»^!?u  ^^'^^  o^  the  VJ5.  congress  an 

i^tt^tK^^^r^^  ^  ^^  Washington 
Post  today.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  Wash- 
ington Senators  baseball  management 
^K  ?,  ^^  ^P*y  ««ats  avaSable  at 
b^ebaU  games  to  our  most  dlsadvan- 

Sfw^°'^,lf*'^-  ^  ^*^e  been  In  touch 
with  the  White  House  and  many  others 
concerned  with  the  probl^T  o?  <SS 
teeming  tenement  districts  and  I  have 
pointed  out  one  area  where  steps  can  be 

^r  Nauon^^'  "^^  ^^  ^^-^«^-  ^ 
This  can  be  done  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  None  of  us  expect  the  peo- 
fnt  ^"iV^""^  ^^^  sporting  events  to  cany 
^LS  r^^'''^'^  °'  "^  program.  Our 
Federal  Government,  the  State,  and  local 
governments  can  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  expense.  Yes,  the  business  commu- 

SwTnf^*^*'^  ^  "^  wonderful 
^ort  to  direct  our  youth  In  a  way  that 
will  take  them  away  from  the  dissident 
forces  that  are  today  so  evident 

loL^..'.  ""**  ^^^  ^^  ^  t^en  to  en- 
v.t^t  ^  program  of  free  tickets  to 
i^fl^  ,?^^-  ^°°*^^1  »^es.  hockey, 
basketball,  and  soccer  for  the  D<»r 
youngsters  In  the  Nation. 

Passes  Draw  Youngstirs  to  Stadium 

^Jl^*  Washington  Senators  had  2383  new 

oTtor  tt^K^f,  "^  °"^y  youngsters  tui^eS 
out  for  the  ball  game  with  free  passes 

for  th*.  h^'*"k?k'*  "^"^^^  ^*'""»  ™^e  available 
for  the  doubleheader  with  the  California  An- 
gete  according  to  Joseph  R.  Burke,  Sena- 
tors  treasurer  and  business  manager 

rn^f?^""  ^^  '^"  ^^  P"«^  out  by  the 
District  Recreation  Department  for  the  Tu«- 
Minn?  t  WJl°««lay  night  games  with  toe 

w«hf^*  ^^""^^  ^"'•'^  **'^  ^"'-  thousand 
Wash  ngton  area  youths  attended  the  Satur- 
day nigh  t  game  on  passes 

Free  tickets  may  be  made  available  for  the 
Senators'  other  12  games  in  August  If  District 
Of  Columbia  and  stadium  police  reporte  on 
the  four-day  free  pass  experiment  r^e"  no 

^ITJI^^  youngsters  flu  ordlnarUy  empty 
seats  at  the  team's  home  games,  but  w^Z 


or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mr.  Richard  DeVos,  president  of  Amway 
Corp.  in  Ada,  Mich.,  and  ot^  of 
my  constituents,  recently  addressed  the 
National  AssociaUon  of  Direct  Selling 
BrSTmghU."  ^'^^"^  "  "Consumer's 

T  ^^^I  i^*^^  *°  ^^^^'^  my  remarks 
I  Include  Mr.  DeVos'  addr«ssf 

CoNBuitiR's    Bnx    OF    Rights 

..w '•  **■  "^  Industry  (direct  aelllng) ,  come 
closer  to  symbolizing  the  free  enS^  .^f 
tern  than  any  other  Industry  in  the  world 
today^  We  come  closer  to  making  op^: 
tunlty  available  to  the  averagel^wTC. 
cause,  we  reach  down  to  the  laiTconinon 
denominator.  Regardless  of  race,  color  or 
where  they  are,  or  what  they've  got  or  their 
•^ion,  we  extend  to  aU  peo^e  an  O? 

uY'L?*!!!"  """*  ^*  American  consumer 
Is  a  bright  and  Intelligent  individual  That 
whioh  ^^^  capable  of  making  decisions 
which  are  sound  as  long  as  he  is  given  ade- 
quate facts  to  back  them  up 

J^^^^"^  ?***P^"  *'"^"  America,  not  gov- 
ernment.  That  America  Is  great  because  m- 
m^duals  were  free  to  grow  and  do  the  things 
^ey  chose  to  do.  And.  a.  such,  we  belief^ 
tte  consumer  deserves  KMnethlng  we  caU 
tb^Conaumer-sBai  Of  Rights  6    we    c»u 

it^f  beUeve  this  assocUtion  should  extend 
Kseir  beyond  member  companies  Into  the 
h^  and  minds  of  peoplT^ho  seU  our 
products  and  to  those  who  come  under  our 
influence  throughout  a  year's  time.  We  must 
me  up  to  the  cause  of  free  enterprise  and 
SJ?'  <=^*<>'»«  to  the  cause,  because  even 
toough  government  legislation  may  be  ham- 
pering our  rights  to  do  business  as  welee 

rt;hf ^/»f°f  ?**■  *^"y  "«  hampering  the 
rtght  Of  the  individual  American  tollvf  the 
way  they  choose  to  live. 

n^^l.^  champion  their  cause,  their 
righto,  we  need  not  worry  about  ours  Here 
Is  a  Consumeft  Bill  of  Rights— 

CONStTMEH'S  BILI,  or  XIGRTS 

The  Consumer  must  have:  The  rtght  to  be 
altee  consumer:  The  rtght  to  benfflt  from 
traditional  competition;  The  rtght  to  choow 
from  many  markets;  The  rtght  to  free^u^ 
managed  markets.  ' 

..3^^*  f^^"™*""  ™"*t  have:  The  rtght  to  be 
??,e*^rt^>,f7=  The  right  to  personal  «,mce! 
The  rtght  to  make  buying  decisions;  The 
right  to  select  what  to  buy  The  rteht  tr, 
then'i:^"'  *^^"^^  '^'  ril^t^'aeH^,^, 
buv  T^^  H^lV  V  ^^^*  *°  ^°°««  I'ow  to 
bm'  patronize  who  serves  them 

■nie  Consumer  must  have:  The  right  to 
ca^consumer  ballot  through  purch^  ot 
S^nJ^  «ervlces  from  indlviduaU  and 
companies  who  satisfy  consumer  wants  in  the 
manner  consumers  alone  determine  best 

America,  as  I  said,  is  a  great  land  not 
because  of  the  Republicans.'^  b^use  ^ 

T.J^'^^-J'''^  '^^^^  °'  l»bor  or  ma^ 
agement,  not  because  of  black  or  white  or 
Protestant  or  Catholic.  whim-,  or 

America  1»  great  because  the  average 
American  18  a  dedicated,  God-fearing  lir^ 
This  country  was  built  by  people-Intelligent 
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people,  throiigh  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  and— 
thlfl  organlzaUon,  with  lt«  great  concept  of 
individual  responalblUty.  can  represent  all 
of  those  people  If  we  will  truly  Jcdn  together 
to  remember  that  It's  the  people  who  believe 
in  free  enterprise  that  buUt  this  great  land. 


I 
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achievement*  of  naval  twdnance  during  the 
past  126  years  will  be  noted  in  pubUc 
speeches,  statements,  open  house  ceremonle* 
and  other  pubUc  events  whenever  feasible. 
4.  Cancellation.  This  Notice  is  canceUed 
1  September  1967. 

ROBEXT  H.  B.  BaU)WIN, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  IZStb  AmuTenary  of  U.S.  Naval 
Ordnance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOTTTH    CABOLDIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  19th 
of  July,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  des- 
ignated the  month  of  Angxist  1967,  as  a 
commemorative  period  for  celebrating 
the  125th  anniversary  of  XJJS.  Naval  Ord- 
nance. It  was  on  August  31,  1842,  that 
President  Tyler  signed  into  law  the  bill 
establishing  the  original  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance and  Hydrography. 

As  established,  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance consisted  of  one  captain,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Bureau,  one  clerk,  and  three 
draftsmen.  They  were  located  here  in 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  Today,  this 
very  active  worldwide  command,  now 
known  as  the  Naval  Ordnance  Systems 
Command,  which  is  under  Rear  Adm. 
Arthur  Gralla,  U.S.  Navy,  utilizes  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  roughly  40,000 

Prior  to  1842,  Navy  ship  commanders 
obtained  their  own  ordnance  with  funds 
provided  them  for  the  outfitting  of  their 
ships.  However,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  that 
Bureau  has  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  naval  giuis,  torpedoes,  and 
missiles  which  have  been  so  devastating 
In  war  and  continue  to  provide  the 
power  which  protects  the  sealanes  so 
vital  to  oai  national  and  economic  well 

belles  • 

I  congratulate  Admiral  Gralla  and  the 

very  effective  group  he  heads  in  the 

Naval  Ordnance  Systems  Command  on 

the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,   and 

under  imanimous  consent  include  the 

proclamation   of   the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

JtJl,T  19,  1967. 
From:  Secretsury  of  the  Navy. 
To:  All  Ships  and  SteUons. 
SubJ:   125th     Anniversary,     United     States 
Naval  Ordnance 

1.  Purpose.  To  designate  the  month  of 
August  1967  as  a  commemorative  period  for 
celebraUng  the  125th  Anniversary  of  United 
States  Naval  Ordnance,  and  to  outline  the 
scope  of  the  celebration. 

2.  Background.  The  United  States  Navy  U 
preparing  to  commemorate  the  125th  Anni- 
versary of  United  States  Naval  Ordnance.  On 
31  August  1842,  President  Tyler  signed  into 
Law  the  bill  establishing  the  original  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  the  historical  panorama  of  naval 
ordnance  development  receives  maximum 
public  awareness  during  the  125th  anniver- 
sary month. 

3.  Action.  The  month  of  August  1967  Is 
designated  as  the  125th  Anniversary  month 
of  United  States  Naval  Ordnance.  All  ships 
and  stations  will  obeervee  the  anniversary 
at  appropriate  occasions  throughout  the 
month.    Recognition    of    the    exploits    and 


Vine  City  Project  FaUi,  Negroei  Say 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 


or    GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  riots  have  raged  throughout 
this  Nation  during  the  past  week  is  his- 
tory. The  fact  that  further  looting,  mur- 
der, and  arson  are  in  the  picture  of  the 
future  is  well  know.  In  times  of  crisis 
such  as  this,  everyone  searches  for  a 
scapegoat.  Qiiite  naturally,  everyone  at- 
tempts to  determine  cause  and  effect. 
There  will  be  time  for  research;  but  the 
time  for  corrective  action  on  the  i>art  of 
all  responsible  citizens  In  the  United 
States  is  now. 

There  are  those  who  have  chosen  the 
Congress  as  a  scapegoat.  They  remain 
content  to  cast  blame;  and  they  con- 
tinue in  their  failure  to  accept  respon- 
sibility. It  is  my  feeling  that  this  Con- 
gress must  not  play  the  role  of  a 
scapegoat. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  approve 
fimds  for  such  wasteful  programs  as 
the  Rat  Extermination  Act  is  not  to 
blame.  Neither  Is  the  questioning  by 
Members  of  Congress  of  poverty  program 
efficiency  to  blame.  Questions  are  also  be- 
ing asked  by  people  in  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  and  I  insert  the  text  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  July  28, 
1967.  Issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  the 
Congressional  Record  following  these 
remarks: 

Vine  Crrr  Psoject  Fails,  Negroes  Sat 

i  (By  Bill  Winn) 
The  Atlanta  MetropoUtan  Grass  Roots 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  from 
predominantly  Negro  civic  organizations  In 
the  city,  labeled  Economic  Opportunity  At- 
lanta's poverty  program  In  Vine  City  "a  com- 
plete failure"  Friday,  and  also  demanded 
that  slum  landlords  clean  up  housing  on 
Walnut  Street  In  the  ghetto. 

The  Rev.  Clyde  Williams,  president  of  the 
council,  said  some  Vine  City  residents  were 
angry  "because  the  millions  of  dollars  pov- 
erty program  failed  to  meet  their  needs." 

He  told  a  press  conference  that  the  coun- 
cil plans  "to  contact  proper  authorities  re- 
questing that  fxirther  funds  be  withheld 
until  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  of 
the  poverty  program." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  also  had  some 
harsh  words  for  Atlanta's  proposed  Model 
City  program: 

"We  understand  that  the  Atlanta  Model 
City  program  Is  about  to  be  approved.  We 
have  sent  a  telegram  to  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Robert 
Weaver  requesting  that  he  withhold  ap- 
proval of  the  program  untU  the  following 
stipulations  are  met: 

"One,  that  Negroes  from  the  Indigenous 
areas  be  placed  In  decision  and  policy  mak- 
ing positions  m  the  program. 


"Two.  that  some  of  the  money  to  be  used 

In  the  program,  be  hovused  In  Negro  banks. 

"Three,  that  Negro  lawyers,  contractors, 

pHimbers,    electricians    and    architects   also 

be  used  In  the  program." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  WUlams  said  the  council, 
and  Its  afBllate  organization,  the  Vine  City 
CouncU,  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
housing  conditions  on  Walnut  Street. 

"These  houses  are  not  fit  for  human 
habitation,"  he  said.  "They  are  health 
hazards  and  firetraps,  and  we  call  upon  the 
city  administration  to  inspect  these  houses 
and  act  immediately"  to  have  them  cleaned 
up.  He  named  two  white  landlords  whose 
houses  on  Walnut,  he  said,  are  particularly 
bad. 

The  Grass  Roots  Council  has  long  been  at 
odds  with  EOA.  In  April,  the  group  picketed 
EOA  and  called  for  resignations  of  EOA 
board  members. 

Last  week,  the  councU  took  on  Atlanta 
Police  Chief  Herbert  Jenkins  and  called  for 
his  position  to  be  filled  either  by  election 
or  by  appointment  with  tenure  review  every 
four  years. 

The  councU  Is  circulating  a  pietitlon  and 
hopee  to  get  100.000  signatures  to  force  the 
Atlanta  Board  of  Aldermen  to  change  the 
method  of  filling  the  police  chiefs  posltloa 


At  Freedom  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
an  article  or  a  poem  is  written  which  ex- 
presses the  sorrow  and  frustration  of  a 
nation  over  the  continued  and  bloody 
war  In  Vietnam — a  war  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  more  political 
than  military.  There  \s  scarcely  a  family 
In  America  which  is  not  touchf^  with 
sorrow  and  grief  over  the  heavy  casual- 
ties inflicted  on  our  American  youth. 

Such  a  poem  appeared  in  the  Patriot, 
of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  I  was  so  impressed 
by  the  thought  which  it  conveyed  that 
I  reproduce  it  in  the  Congressionu, 
Record  for  its  thousands  of  readers  to 
examine : 

As  Freedom  Dies 
(By  Terence  Reeder  Miles) 
Sleepers,  awake!  The  bell  has  long  since ning. 
Your  slumber  is  your  death  .  .  . 
Out  of  the  sacred  battlements  that  rang 
With  freedom,  now  the  deadly  fang 
Is  bared  to  strike.  Awake!  Our  cherished  law 
Once  safe  and  fearless,  innocent  and  pMl 
Is  wrapped  with  evil  chains  so  slyly  forged 
On  secret  anvils  .  .  .  While  you  slept,  tMT 
gorged  .^ 

Their  pockets  with  your  wealth,  and  suciw 

your  blood 
And  bound  you  In  a  snare  called 
"brotherhood".  .  .  . 

America,  the  fine,  the  undismayed. 
Where  are  your  laughing  sons?  Betrayed  .-• 

betrayed  1 
Bleeding  and  torn  upon  a  foreign  niu 
Bleak  with  despair,  remote  from  home  .  • 

to  fill  ,./j-or 

An  empty  bargain  with  a  scheming    »»« 
Who  knows  the  senseless  slaughter  mu  ■»" 

Until  your  youth  is  spent,  your  strength 
undone  wtMiti 

Tour  land  made  captive and  no  new? 

won.  I 
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Awake,  my  country!  Listen  to  your  dead 
They  cry  and  reach  hands  agonized  and  red 
With  martyrs'  blood  to  snatch  you  from  the 

fate 
Of  slaves!   They  cry:    'Awake I  The  hour  is 

late!" 
And  yet  you  sleep  .  .  .  you  sleep!  Oh  foolish 

men! 
Too  blind,  too  careless!  Who  will  fly  again 
The  flag  you  lose?  Who  will  set  you  free' 
Who  will  rebuild  your  broken  liberty? 

The  bell  Is  silent  now.  The  guns  are  loud 
There  Is  no  answer  from  the  sleeping  crowd! 
The  masked  deceivers  smile  and  spin  their  net 
Teaching  their  captives  that  they  must  forget 
The  ancient  ways  of  freedom,  and  deny 
Their  flag,  their  country,  and  supinely  lie 
Under  the  shelter  of  an  alien's  rop)e 
Secure,  unquestioning,  and  stripped  of  hope. 
Oh,  land  of  light!  Oh.  refuge  of  the  brave 
Who  crossed  the  mlghtly  oceans,  here  to  save 
Their  treasured  freedom,  how  your  star  has 

dimmed! 
How  cheap  has  grown  the  liberty  that  hymned 
Your  name  across  the  world!  How  dark  the 

sky 
Where  once  your  proud  Old  Glory  used  to  fly 
Unchallenged  and  unmatched  with  eagle 

keen 

Guarding  her  folds!  How  sad  the  darkened 

scene 
...  as  freedom  dies  .... 
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Kf  Threatens  Vietnamese  Elections 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    ^fEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  JiUy  31.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  South 
Vietnamese  elections  for  a  President  and 
Senate  are  rapidly  approaching  and  I 
am  becoming  increasingly  fearful  that 
freedom  will  not  prevail  in  Vietnam 

According  to  an  article  in  the  July  28 
Klition  of  the  Washington  Post  Premier 
Ky  has  made  It  clear  the  military  junta 
wm  not  accept  victory  by  a  civilian  can- 
(lldate  It  is  threats  such  as  these  that 
prompted  me  to  Introduce  House  Con- 
current Resolution  382  to  send  a  team 
of  congressional  observers  to  Vietnam  at 
election  time. 

Free  elections  in  South  Vietnam  are  a 
necessanr  first  step  toward  creating  a 
«toate  for  peace  in  aU  of  Vietnam.  Thus 
toe  toportance  of  the  fall  elections  can- 

Sv^f.°l'"^t^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^eedom  of 
i^ote  may  be  a  sign  of  the  outlook  for 

^^,^^l^^l  ^"^"  *^«^  clrcum- 
»tonces  the  threats  to  democratic  proc- 
^by  Ky  and  other  are  most  dls- 

R  Is  ironic  that  at  the  the  end  of  the 
"ticle  I  have  reference  to.  the  Washing- 

nil  Nations  observers  to  the  Viet- 
J^;l«=tions.  I  believe  this  Sould  iL 
urSK;°^^  ^r.^^^  ^"^*^d  Nations  to 
K?i.'  ^fr'^  *^**  organization's 
S  Rt.f  ^  \'^°  maintain  that  the 
™«ed  States  should  undertake  to  as- 
»«^the  impartiality  of  the  voting. 
awi^T?*  ^^  colleagues  may  be  fully 
SSr.l.f  f"*^  ^  Vietnam  and  to  call 

"^t  w  the  freedom  of  the  elections. 


I  include  the  article  from  the  July  28 
Washington  Post  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Kt  To  UPsrr  Airr  Iixtcal  Vht  fc.BcTiON— 

THREATENS    Coup    IT    NeW    PRISIDCNT    WinS 
BY  TBICKEKT 

«M 'f.^"'  ^""^J  27.-Premler  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
^nth^f^.  ^^^^  ^  ^'^y  opposition  ticket  In 
^^  K  y  f^*^*™  "  presidential  election  should 
win  by  ■trickery  he  will  overthrow  It 

a^  a  r'pn^^^^^  °^  ?  possible  coup  d'etat  came 
^ri^rM^  ,^""<^"'ated  that  South  Vietnam's 
generals-who  seized  power  two  years  ago 
in  a  coup  that  put  Ky  on  top  as  premier^ 
sJrv/Tif  1"^  *  committee  that  would  pre- 
rM!n^^";.P^^^'"  '"  ^*'«  '■^'^ote  event  that 

?i  iL  .k'^''"  ^"^  ^^«  sept.  3  election, 
th^  ?.?      /  .'Jf^e'oP'nent.  Ky  told  newsmen 
that,  after  talks  between  South  Vietnamese 

f™i«'"?'"^'^^^"  '^«*  ^"^'^B  White  Home 
Sn^r^  .K°*''  "*'''^"  °-  "T^ylo'' "»»"  Clark 
V  Ltnl™  ^"^  ^^  agreement  that  South 
Vietnam  Increase  its  troop  level  by  65  000 
men  to  700,000.  ^  oo.ooo 

PRESSURE    BT    UNITED    STATES 

On  July  21.  Ky  said  he  hoped  to  put  65  000 
more  men  Into  the  armed  forces.  'The  hlgh- 
nr.!^""^  K^  ^^-^  apparently  resulted  from 
pressure  by  Taylor  and  Clifford,  who  we™ 
sent  on  a  trip  through  Southeast  Asia  to  get 
more  allied  support  for  the  war 

Ky  also  announced  that  in  his  talks  with 

tin^fl  conference  of  the  seven  allied  na- 
t^^r^^^''^^  '°  Vietnam,  elthw  in  Bang- 
kok   Thailand,  or  Seoul.  South  Korea 

U  the  summit  were  held  in  October.  It 
might  come  while  Ky  Is  still  premier.  Though 
the  presldenmi  election  is  Sept.  3.  the  Soufh 
^  th/x^T  "5"^""^  '°  Washington  said  that 

abiv  Jn  ,1"^''  """'^y  ""^"^^t  **'"  It  prob- 
ably  will   be  sworn   In   on  Nov.   1.   the   an- 

^r[n^9^^.^^'  °--^'-  o'  ^--  ^^ 

In  Washington.  White  House  Press  Secre- 

^7on  to'-hn^'"''"",^''"*'*^"**'^  **^«  t»^«  de- 
cision  to   hold   another   summit   conference 

tX^ln°  '^'  ^1*  '"'"'  "»  O^^^ber  of  last  ye^ 

L  ,     "»  ^  *  -long-standing"  one.  but  that 

stn.  ,^H  °"  .^""^  '^"  °^  "  "•'^  meeting  a^ 

MANttA   VlSrr  OFF 

White  House  advisers  Taylor  and  Clifford 

tTi^Trf'^/^'l^y  *^**  '^«y  ^«^«  'canceled 
their  trip  to  the  Philippines,  which  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  six  stops  on  their  tour. 
A  US.  Embassy  spokesman  in  Bangkok 
^T,  ^^  ^^°  ^""^"^^  ^°'^  ^•■e  meeting  with 

Perdintni*'^  *^^^'*  °^  Philippine  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  who  has  already  an- 
trooT'*  ^^^  Philippines  will  not  send  more 

Taylor  and  Clifford  will  next  visit  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  South  Korea 

In  his  talk  with  newsmen  today,  Kv  cald 
he  would  not  put  up  with  Illegal  tactic^  in 
the  election.  "If  the  crooked  and  the  corrupt 
use  other  tricks  to  win  In  the  presidential 
elect  on.  I  will  stage  a  coup  d'etat."  he  said. 

^■v,f,°!l  ^'  ^"''  ■^^'^^  ^^^'^  «'^'d  previously 
that  the  armed  forces  would  not  accept  a 
civilian  government  that  "does  not  live  up  to 
the  aspirations  of  the  Vietnamese  people"  or 
one  that  is  neutralist  or  pro-Communist 

Already  seven  of  the  18  aspirants  for  presi- 
dent have  been  refused  a  place  on  the  ballot 
Among  those  disallowed  by  the  National  As- 
sembly were  former  Premier  Gen.  DuonK 
Van  (Big)  Minh,  who  is  in  exile  In  Bangkok 
and  Au  Truong  Thanh,  who  actively  sought 
negotiations  to  end  the  war. 

The  Associ.ited  Press,  which  reported  the 
generals'  maneuvering  to  hold  onto  power 
said  informed  sources  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee the  generals  are  forming  would  serve 
as  a  so-called  "kitchen  cabinet"  If  their  own 
military  ticket  wins  the  presidential  elec- 
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Making  up  the  generals'  tlcke^-whlch 
most  Observers  believe  will  win-are  U  O^ 
Nguyen  Van  Thjeu  for  president  and  Ky  for 
vice  president.  ^ 

sp^'***   military  front   today.   acUon   was 

wJ^t  yietcong.  using  a  new  Russian-made 
rocket  that  has  pinpoint  accuracy  from  six 
miles,  bombarded  the  headquarters  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Dlvlslons's  1st  Brigade  at  Phuoc- 
vln.  about  35  miles  non;h  of  Saigon  Also 
bombarded  »ith  the  new  l22-mm^!^et  and 

i^^t'^^atfo^ns'^  *"^  ^""  ^"^^  ^'«^— ' 
In  the  air  war  In  North  Vietnam,  two  Air 
^  ?  »  xl?^'""  ^^^  batUed  with  two  Com- 
munist Mlg-2is  37  miles  west  of  Hanoi 
American  pilots  said  they  probably  shot 
down  one  of  the  Mlgs  with  rockets 
nil^  ^^^'k"^**'"'  ^«^fen«e  Department  offl- 

l^  ,  K  .•'"°^*  J""  *^'°''  the  Demilitarized 
!  ^—^""^  extended  another  10  miles  west- 
wardJThe  zone,  about  650  yards  deep,  was 
cleared  to  expose  infiltrating  Communists  to 
Marine  artillery  fire.  ^^^^w,  wo 

Thant  Bars  Obsebvers  fob  Saigon's 
Elections 

Untted  Nations,  N.Y.,  July  27  — Secretarv 
Generel  U  Thant  has  turned  down  a  requ«t 
from  South  Vietnam  to  send  U.N.  obeervL  to 
the  presidential  elections  in  that  oountrr 
scheduled  for  Sept.  3.  a  U.N.  spoeksman  di2 
closed  today.  ^^ 

The  Saigon  government  said  it  made  the 
request  to  "testify  to  our  determination  to 
hold  free  and  honest  elections." 


Emmet  John  Hu^he*,  Critic  of  Onr  Viet- 
nam Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  Em- 
met John  Hughes,  the  well-known  writer 
for  Newsweeks  magazine,  in  the  July  10 
issue  has  a  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  "The  Vietnam  Isolationists" 
which  so  well  points  out  the  absurdity  of 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

He  adds  to  the  list  of  respected  and 
IntelUgent  critics  heretofore  detailed  in 
my  statement  on  "A  Long  and  Sober 
Think  on  Vietnam'  to  be  found  in  the 
Record  of  July  26  at  page  A3764. 

I  commend  Mr.  Hughes'  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

The  Vietnam  Isolationists 
-Tou  were  ready  to  fight  Pacist  aggressors 
,oc  '^^°^  °^  Communist  aggressors  in  the 
1950s.  But— you  deplore  such  force  In  Viet- 
nam m  ^he  1960s.  ...  You  approved  all  use 
Of  American  power  since  World  War  II  to 
save  Berlin  or  Greece  or  Korea.  But— you 
decry  Its  use  to  save  Vietnam.  .  .  .  Tou  pro- 
fess an  American  duty  to  see  that  Israel  does 
not  drown  m  a  sea  of  Arab  chauvlnlsU 
But— you  deny  any  duty  to  keep  Vietnam 
from  disappearing  in  a  sea  of  Chinese  Com- 
munists. .  .  .  You  are  a  critic  with  a  freak 
double  standard.  .  .  .  You  are-^n  isola- 
tionifet. 

The  American  critic  of  his  nation's  Viet- 
nam policy  has  led  a  rather  wearying  life 
these  past  five  years.  He  has  had  to  speak 
forth  to  break  a  vast,  hollow  silence,  as  the 
opposition  party  has  proven  too  fearful  to 
oppose.   He   rarely   has   been   able   to   rouas 
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official  apologlBta  to  dialogue  more  BerloTia 
tbau  the  ludlcroiiB  Insinuation  that  critics 
ratlier  than  makers  of  national  policy  bear 
the  moral  burden  for  the  ordeal  of  soldiers 
in  the  field.  And  he  has  lately  heard  his  gov- 
ernment wrench  ttilB  dialogue  with  a  tanta- 
lizing fantasy :  the  charge  that  all  critics,  as 
they  carp  over  a  policy  of  strength,  betray 
the  narrow  rlaion  and  weak  nerve  of  old 
Isolationista. 

The  indictment  has  a  perverse  merit.  It 
dramatlzee  the  distance  between  officials  and 
critics  in  their  very  understanding  of  the 
fabric  of  modem  history.  And  so  the  critic 
must  retort.  .  .  . 

The  key  resource  of  American  policy  In 
Vietnam  has  not  been  strength  but  luck. 
For  this  has  been  an  exercise  critically  turn- 
ing on  contingencies  beyond  U.S.  control: 
the  domestic  tvirmoU  in  China,  the  success 
of  Hanoi  resistance  without  Ctilnese  inter- 
vention, and  the  fortune  of  the  Kosyglns  in 
controling  Soviet  extremists.  Such  huge 
hazards  easily  explain  the  President's  fa- 
mous private  confetelon  to  hla  daughter: 
"Your  Daddy  may  go  down  In  history  as  hav- 
ing unleased  World  War  HI."  And  it  re- 
quires a  vivid  imagination  to  construe  such 
decision-making  by  nail-biting  as  proof  of 
national  strength  or  global  Tlslon. 

The  castlgatlon  of  critics  as  Isolationists 
entails  a  kind  of  witless  incantation:  a  war 
Is  war  is  a  war.  The  chief  White  House  chan- 
ter in  this  vein  has  been  Prof.  John  Roche, 
who  has  passed  a  garrulous  year  trying  to 
prove  the  profundity  of  Vietnam  policy.  As  he 
recently  argued:  "Just  because  w?  have  cul- 
tural links  with  Israel  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
communicate the  Asians.  It's  just  another 
manifeatatlon  of  the  liberal-isolationist  syn- 
drome." But  this  amateur  effort  in  mass 
psychiatry  blzarrely  sets  the  White  House  to 
competing  with  Kosygln  and  de  OauUe  in 
contusion  of  the  Vietnam  and  Middle  East 
conflicts.  In  any  case,  the  insistence  that 
all  UjB.  military  ventures  must  be  equally 
virtuous  poses  the  absurd  question:  woxild 
critics  be  chastised  as  Isolationist  for  oppos- 
ing nineteenth-century-style  forays  in  Cen- 
tral America  to  set  up  congenial  puppet  dic- 
tators? 

It  Is  not  the  critics  but  the  makers  of  pol- 
icy who  have  abruptly  broken  with  the  past 
m  defining  Uj8.  foreign  commitments.  In  all 
previous  crises  since  World  War  n,  the  U.S. 
purpose  has  been  to  defend  sovereignty. 
Here— and  here  alone — the  avowed  aim  Is  to 
establith  a  sovereignty  where  none  has  prevl- 
oiisly  existed.  The  President  himself  has  com- 
pared these  years  in  Vietnam  with  the  Amer- 
ican nation-building  labor  from  1776  to  1789. 
There  is  no  precedent  whatsoever  for  a  VS. 
effort  to  export  such  an  enterprise. 

It  requires  a  mockery  of  history  to  cite 
resistance  to  aggression  in  the  1930s  or  the 
1940s  as  source  and  reason  for  current  policy 
In  Vietnam.  Then,  the  liveliest  and  proudest 
hopes  of  the  American  people  included:  the 
forging  of  a  world  community,  the  nourish- 
ing of  democratic  change  and  the  quickening 
of  national  Uberation — whether  by  under- 
ground armies  fighting  Nazis  or  colonial 
guerrillas  fighting  empires.  Now,  the  official 
credo  for  Vietnam  reads  quite  differently: 
the  VS.  right  to  wage  war  no  matter  what 
the  VJt.  thinks,  the  disdain  for  "national 
liberation"  as  a  Communist  obscenity  and 
the  practice  of  democracy  as  defined  by 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  These  are  harsh 
BlmpUflcaUons.  Yet  they  suggest  the  ab- 
surdity of  citing  yesterday's  spirited  dreams 
as  today's  sovereign  values. 

There  appears,  finally,  only  one  true  isola- 
tionist on  the  scene:  the  zealot  cheering 
Vietnam  policy.  For  It  is  he  alone  who  iso- 
lates the  Vietnam  conflict  from  Its  historic 
context.  He  alone  conceives  It  as  a  self -Justi- 
fying show  of  muscle  and  resolve.  He  alone 
fancies  some  military  seittlement  here  attain- 
able without  8<Hne  political  settlement  with 
China — whose  iaolation  he  approves.  He 
alone   appraises   the   struggle   largely   apart 


from  Its  cost  In  world  opinion  or  in  Soviet 
relations.  And  he  alone  fancies  that  an  in- 
dulgent world  wUl  forgive  the  Saigon  Junta 
as  but  an  isolated  deviation  from  the  kind 
of  democracy  that  America  favors  for  all 
mankind. 

It  is  a  century  since  Thoreau  gave  advice 
for  a  man  quite  as  valid  for  a  nation:  "Probe 
the  earth  and  see  where  your  main  roots 
run." 

The  makers  of  Vietnam  policy  have  pre- 
ferred to  claw  at  the  surface  of  one  cruel 
crisis. 

The  critic  stays  committed  to  keeping  the 
earth  in  mind. 


Monday  in  July,  since  the  Continental  Con- 
gress actually  voted  for  independence  on  July 
2,  1776,  and  not  until  August  a,  1776,  did 
members  sign  the  Declaration.  Since  Veteran* 
Day  is  now  held  in  tribute  to  all  veterans,  the 
November  11  date,  signifying  the  ending  of 
World  War  I,  no  longer  has  the  significance  It 
once  did.  As  for  Thanksgiving,  the  first  such 
observance  in  1621  was  actually  held  In  Octo- 
ber; and  in  subsequent  years  the  dat«  wm 
changed  many  times. 

By  the  scheduling  of  most  holidays  on 
Monday.  Americans  would  gain  three-day 
periods  for  recreation  every  year;  business 
would  have  an  unbroken .  work  week;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  commemorative  pur- 
poses of  the  holidays  would  be  preserved. 


Monday  Holidays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
confusion  and  Inconvenience  created  by 
the  arbitrarily  assigned  dates  for  certain 
of  our  national  holidays  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  plans  advanced  by  several  of 
our  colleagues  for  scheduling  all  holidays 
except  Christmas   and  New   Year's  on 

Mondays. 

Most  of  the  proposals  deal  with  well- 
estabUshed  holidays  Uke  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Independence 
E>ay,  Veterans  Day,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day.  As  an  editorial  In  the  July  8,  1967, 
Pittsburgh  Press  pointed  out,  the  dates 
on  which  we  now  observe  many  of  these 
holidays  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  events  they  commemorate. 

None  of  the  proposals  Includes  a  holi- 
day to  celebrate  the  great  explorer  and 
discoverer,  Christopher  Columbus,  whose 
aciiievements  make  him  worthy  of  an 
annual  national  observance.  I  urge  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  after  its  August 
16  and  17  hearings  on  the  Monday  holi- 
day bills,  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
Including  in  whichever  proposal  it  ap- 
proves, a  Monday  holiday  to  be  known  as 
Columbus  Day.  Such  action  would  please 
both  those  In  favor  of  Monday  holidays 
and  those  Americans  who  feel  that  Co- 
lumbus Day  should  be  a  national  holiday. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  the  July  8  Pittsburgh  Press  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  its  arguments  for  Monday 
holidays : 

Monday  Holidays 
The  Influential  voice  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  now  among  those 
favoring  a  plan  to  schedule  all  holidays — 
with  the  exception  of  Clirtstmas  and  New 
Year's — on  Mondays.  A  bill  to  shift  most  na- 
tional holidays  to  Mondays  has  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress  and  is  scheduled  for  hear- 
ings next  month  In  a  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee. 

Except  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's,  there 
Is  no  good  reason  why  holidays  should  be  ob- 
served on  the  dates  on  which  they  are  now 
scheduled.  Washington's  birthday  was  ori- 
ginally celebrated  on  February  11,  its  date 
under  the  Julian  calendar.  Memorial  Day, 
originally  set  aside  to  honor  the  Civil  War 
dead,  has  no  special  connection  with  any  liis- 
torical  event  on  May  30.  Independence  Day 
could  just  as  etisUy  be  celebrated  on  the  first 


Basinessmen  Participating  in  the  ComniB* 
nity  Action  Programs  Meet  in  Waihia;- 
ton,  D.C.,  on  June  14 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14,  of  this  year,  50  businessmen  serving 
on  local  councils  of  the  community  ac- 
tion programs,  met  in  Wasliington,  D.C., 
for  an  all-day  session  chaired  by  Ralpb 
M.  Besse.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  IllumlnatLng  Co. 

At  the  meeting,  the  members  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  letter  written  to 
me  by  Mr.  Besse,  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  the  list  of  those  who  attended 
the  June  14  meeting: 

The  Cleveland  Electric 

Illuminating  Co.. 

June  22,  m?. 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
House  ot  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Multer:  As  you  know,  «  larp 
n\miber  of  businessmen  are  serving  on  tlw 
local  councils  of  the  Oommunlty  Action  Pro- 
grams throughout  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Business  LeadenWp 
Advisory  OouncU  to  the  OfBce  of  Bcowmlc 
Opportunity  liave  felt  for  some  time  tl>»« 
these  businessman  participants  In  the  Oom- 
munlty Action  Programs  should  be  csW 
together  to  exchange  Ideas,  reflect  oonstnic- 
tive  crtticlam  and  present  their  views  to  tt» 
Btaff  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunltj. 
This  was  done  last  week  and  I  h«d  tl>» 
pleasure  of  chairing  a  meeting  of  more  tlM 
60  such  businessmen  in  an  all-day  sewlonto 
Washington.  I  encloee  the  list  of  ttiott  wm 
attended. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  session  several  of  ttx* 
present  suggested  that  the  group  sUCJld  re- 
flect its  views  on  the  pending  leglslattaoB 
the  Congress  affecting  the  Office  of  Ecomb* 
Opportunity.  As  a  result  of  this  dlscuaelonm 
wlilch  many  people  p«irtlclpated,  the  enckm 
reoolutlon  was  presented  and  unanlmoWJ 
adopted. 

I  thought  you  would  be  vitally  "^*^"2 
in  the  views  of  bualnesOTnen  who  sre  oiM* 
to  the  Oommunity  Action  Program  att««  «■ 
poverty. 

Cordially  yours, 

RALPH    M.   BMO 


My  SI,  1967 


BBOLUTION  TO  THE  CONGRESS  Or  THE  UNrTED 

States  Passed  Unanimously  by  the  Com- 
ifuwrrr  Acnow  SuBCOMMrrtEE  or  the 
Business  Leadership  Advisory  Council 
Chairkd  by  Ralph  U.  Besse,  Chairman, 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
Whereas  those  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing are  representatives  of  a  variety  of  busl- 
neac  interests  throughout  the  Nation; 

And  whereas  we  are  actively  engaged  In  the 
War  on  Poverty  through  service  on  Commu- 
nity Action  boards  and  through  private  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  poverty  In  our  own  commu- 
nities; 

And  whereas  we  are  vitally  Interested  In 
the  continued  success  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program; 
We  therefore  strongly  recommend : 

(1)  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, whose  work  is  reaUy  Just  beginning,  re- 
main Intact  and  that  It  be  the  central  or- 
ganization to  lead  the  efforts  in  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

(2)  that  the  funds  recommended  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  effort  for  the  com- 
ing year  be  passed  by  Congress. 

(3)  that  this  Include  the  maximum 
imount  of  versatUe  funds  for  Communltv 
Acaon.  ' 

AnxNDEES  at  June   14  BLAC/CAP  Meeting 
Francis    QulUan,    Senior    Vice    President 

Prudential  Insurance   Company  of  Newark' 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Robert  E.  Katz.  Director  of  Urban  Program 

Wertlnghouse    Defense    and    Space    Center' 

Towion,  Maryland. 
Ppederlck  Lee,  Vice  President,  OUn-Mathl- 

Mon    Chemical     Corporation,     Washington, 

D.C. 

Pmnk  Plummer,  President,  First  National 
B«nk,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Ployd  Delaney,  Chattanooga-Hamilton 
County  CAP,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

WUl  Hellerman,  Vice  President,  Nation- 
wde  Insurance  Company,   Columbus    Ohio 

William  B.  Collier,  Jr..  President,  ColUer- 
tewli  Realty  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

ft.  William  Sharp,  Combined  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  Chicago,  IlUnols 

B]J?S?^.S;t"''^^'^^-  '^''=''  President.' Iowa 
HecWc  Light  and  Power  Company.  Cedar 
oapias.  Iowa 

^'Sisruuh''"'  "^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^• 

Natm  Nicholson.  Vice  President.  Kaiser 
Company,  Oakland,  Oallfomla  ^^ 

Dr  Edward  BaUard,  Bank  of  Finance  Lo. 
Angeles,  Oallfomla.  "i-"ce,  ixja 

A^S^  ^  ^*"'  Secretary  and  General 

^'N^^or?'"^    "^^"'^^    ^"^P-^y- 

PmI  Jjfohnson,   Chairman,   Oommunlty 

tor'^^-  '^^^"*™*-  ^'^^  President,  Schen- 
l«r  OstUlerB.  New  York,  New  York 

JotaR.  Taylor.  John  B.  Taylor  Company, 
^"^^^  Greensboro,  North  CaroUna. 
toB«^r  ^"»Pt«n-  President,  Family  Sav- 
Jffjnd  u*n  Association,  Loe  Angeles  CaU- 

j,"^^  Abelove.  861   Broad  Street.   UUca, 

Vliirifi"^:  Executive  AssUtant  to  the 

„J^|^Unee.  Incorporated,   Kansas   City. 

IW^ot^  r*'""'    ^^^    Relations    Staff, 
"^otw  Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

vSu  ''°^''''  **°-  »°»  521.  Danvuie. 

ofi  &n"xf;  ^stant  to  the  President 
jgj^  «u  Telephone   Company.   Chicago 
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Jamw  H.  Davis,  m.  President,  Kanawha 
Block  Company,  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  Garrison,  Senior  Vice  President 
Bambergers.  Newark,  New  Jersey 

Harold  E.  Boehm,  Towmotor  Cwporatlon 
Cleveland,  OtUo. 

Jack  Gordon.  President.  Washington  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Miami 
■Tiorlaa. 

Lorenzo  N.   Hoopes,  Vice  President,  Safe- 
way. Oakland,  California. 
A.^l*'*   Zapponi,    Lake   County   Community 
Action.  Lakeport,  California 

Harry  M.  Oliver.  Jr.,  Vice  President.  Marsh 

oT'^ir^'^ii'^iJ'  ^incorporated,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Richard  Bennett,  Bennett  Pontiac,  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 

Pablo  Ayub,  M.D.,  1201  West  Missouri  El 
Paso,  Texas. 

Joe  Renders,  Public  Relations,  Great  Palls 
Montana.  *»*»«., 

«nH^^*'  ^'■"*'  ^"'^'*  ^«*"*y  School  Owners 
and  Teachers  Association,  Incorporated  Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

City°."fou^thDakrta.^"°"^*^  **  ^^-  ^^P'" 
^^t^^°^  ^  Cummings,  First  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Community  Action 
Agency,  Huntsvllle,  Alabama. 

Jesse  Robinson,  Robinson  Research,  Comp- 
ton,  California.  ^ 

Arthur  White,  Vice  President,  Daniel  Tan- 
kelovlch,  Incorporated,  New  York,  New  York 

Miss  Pat  Goldman,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 

Tom  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  President.  First  Federal 
Sayings  &  Loan,  Jackson,  Mississippi 
r-,;'   *'J-   ^^.a^^'On.   President,   Dallas   County- 
city  of  Selma  Economic  Opportunity  Board 
faeima.  Alabama.  ' 

0^,?^",?,  ".?"^°"'  Beaufort-Jasper  Economic 
Opportunity  Council,  Rldgeland,  South  Caro- 
Una. 

John  Wheeler,  President  (BLAC  member), 
Ca^r^o^fna^^  ^  Farmers  Bank,  Durham,  North 

Juan  Lozano,  Mexico. 

George  Esser,  Jr..  Executive  Director,  North 
Carolina  Fund.  North  Carolina 

Wright  Elliott,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York,  New  York. 
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thJ5  House  and  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Toward  the  end,  though.  Hemum 

^  ^  ^^\  "  ^  "1"^  finally  ™ 
out.  A  good  legislator  and  a  fine  man, 
he  wall  be  sorely  missed  by  his  family,  hJj 
colleagues  and  all  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict in  Philadelphia.  To  his  lovely  wife 
and  sons  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 


Loose  Gnnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


BLAC    MEMBERS  IN   ATTENDANCE 

Arthur    OarUand.    Cronin   &    Gartland    & 
JhSette^'    ^*   ^^°'^  ^^'""*'   ^^^°°   ^^*- 

Cabell  Brand,  President,  Ortho-Vent  Shoe 
Company,  Salem,  Virginia. 

Olcott  Smith.  Chairman,  Aetna  Ufe  Insur- 
ance  Company,  Hartford.  Connecticut 

Vernon  Alden,  President.  Ohio  University 
Athens,  Olilo. 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  ^v»^y. 


Herman  Toll 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


"Sh  Tow!'"'i'"^°"''*'  Manager,  R.  J. 
aUi      ^"^°  Company.  Salem,  North 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  saddening  last  week  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Herman 
Toll,  a  former  Member  of  this  body  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Herman  ToU 
was  a  fine,  warm  PhUadelphlan,  greatly 
respected  by  all  lils  colleagues  He  waa 
truly  admired.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  tre- 
mendous battle  he  put  up  against  111 
health— refusing  to  submit  to  it  a*  he 
went  about  his  business  as  a  Member  of 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
troit police  have  told  investigators  for 
the  other  body  that  they  had  stopped 
dozens  and  dozens  of  people"  enteiS 
Detroit  from  out  of  the  State  and  con- 
fiscated many  guns.  More  than  500  per- 
sons arrested  during  the  Detroit  riots 
had  feloiiy  records  and  most  of  them 
brought  handguns  into  the  city  One 
small  car  was  bringing  in  a  veritable 
arsenal  of  weapons  from  Ohio,  the  In- 
vestigators reported. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fire- 
arms control  biU  I  have  introduced  in 
the  House  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
mail-order  sale  of  firearms  to  individu- 
als, ban  dealers  from  selling  handguns 
to  iionresldents  of  a  State  and  tighten 
controls  on  Imports  of  weapons. 

The   most   eflfectlve   civic    group    ad- 
Kmf^'iw  *^,«,?ause  of  a  reasonable  gun 
bill  Is  the  National  CouncU  for  a  Respon- 
sible Firearms  Policy.  And  Mr.  Speaker 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
statement  from  the  National  Council  en- 
titled^ "Loose  Gim  Controls  Escalate  Ur- 
ban Riots."  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Loose  Oun  Controls  Escalatx  Urban  Riots 
(A  statement  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the   National    Council    for   •   Responsible 
Firearms  Policy,  July  25,  19«7) 
Weak  firearms  laws  at  the  national  level 
and  In  most  of  the  states  escalate  the  vlo- 
lence  of  urban  riots.  Just  as  they  have  loo* 
been  magnifying  the  problem  of  crime  acroM 
the  nation. 

Riots  in  the  cities  may  be  for  the  most 
part  a  matter  of  internal  combustion,  but 
the  easy  availability  of  guns,  which  our 
country  seems  on  the  whole  undetermined 
to  bring  under  reasonable  control,  contrib- 
utes dangerously  to  the  igniting  of  these 
explosions  and  to  the  level  and  duration  of 
their  violence.  In  some  cases,  the  particular 
states  themselves  lack  adequate  gun  control 
laws.  In  all  cases,  the  serious  shortcomings 
of  federal  law  have  magnified  the  negligence 
or  state  and  local  governments  which  lack 
adequate  controls.  They  have  also  provided 
wide  loopholes  In  interstate  commerce  which 
nullify  or  seriously  weaken  the  gun  control 
efforts  of  those  states  and  localities  that 
nave  attempted  to  act  responsibly  In  tlUs 
matter. 

How  much  more  gun  violence.  In  city  rloti 
or  anywhere  else,  will  convince  the  nation's 
legislators  at  all  levels  of  government  that 
the  most  responsible  and  effective  control  of 
gun  availability  la  an  urgent  necessity? 
Placing  the  riot  problem  In  proper  perspec- 
tive, it  should  be  recognized  that  adequate 
firearms  measures  should  be  motivated  not 
by   vindictive   reaction    to    racial    uprising*, 
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but  by  an  earnest  effort  to  cope  effectively 
with  the  overall  probliana  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence facing  the  nation.  Moet  flrearma 
deaths  are  due  to  murder,  gulclde.  and  other 
causes  not  assocUted  with  rioting. 

We  are  amaeed  that  those  who  oppose 
•uch  measure*  fall  to  comprehend  the  di- 
mensions of  the  public  interest  with  respect 
to  this  Issue  TtiOM  who  support  such  meas- 
ures appear  to  have  greater  respect  for  t^ 
gun  and  Its  potentialities  than  do  those  who 
Identify  themselves  as  rifle  and  gun  en- 
thusiasts.   

It  la  Supposed  To  Be  Their  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  HIW   TORK 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  for  about  a  year  now  has  been  In- 
terested In  the  Idea  of  a  "buffer  zone" 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  Vietnam  Jiist 
south  of  the  17th  parallel — and  who  has 
been  doing  his  lonesome  best  to  promote 
this  proposal — I  am,  naturally,  most 
pleased  to  rwte  the  Increasing  support 
for  such  an  Idea  as  expressed  by  the 
majority  leader  In  the  other  body,  a  per- 
son far  more  Influential  than  I  with  both 
the  administration  and  the  American 
ogodIg. 

As  I  have  often  stated  before  on  these 
pages.   I   have   believed   that   such   a 
strategy— that  far  too  many  critics  have 
automaticiUly  related  with  some  sort  of 
"Jungle  Maglnot  line"  that  would  be  as 
costly  as  it  was  ineffective — was  both 
possible  and  practical.  Beyond  that,  I 
have  stated  my  constant  belief  that  such 
a  strategy  would  permit  us  to  control  the 
continuing  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from 
North  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcong  in  a  far 
more  effective  manner  than  our  aerial 
bombing    of    North    Vietnam    military 
targets  or  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail— which 
bombing  has  also  been  an  imdeniable  in- 
ternational irritant — has  turned  out  to 
be;  in  addition  to  wtdch,  the  erection  of 
such  a  "buffer  zone"  would  return  us  to 
what  would  be  essentially  a  defensive 
posture,  consistent  with  our  ambition  to 
restrict  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  "limited" 
warfare,  however  that  might  be  deflned. 
It  does  aeem  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration Is  gradually  moving  in  this  di- 
rection— and  I  have  noted  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin's  comments  to  this  effect  in  the 
July  21  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  be  sure 
that  thla  aort  of  strategy,  if  actually 
adopted,  would  tend  to  facilitate  an  ac- 
ceptable solution  of  our  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam. All  I  can  say  is  that  I  believe  it 
would. 

Hence.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent 
additional  expression  of  interest  in  such 
a  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  the  other  body 
as  reported  In  the  July  26  edition  of  the 
Cliristian  Science  Monitor  and,  under 
leaves  to  do  so,  I  now  include  that 
report: 

MANsriBJ)  Backs  Vbt  BTTrrra  Plan 


I 
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Jidy  SI,  1967   I    My  31,  1967 


(By  Godfrey  Sperling,  Jr.) 
Washxnctow . — Sen.  lUke  Mansfield,  coming 
to  the  defense  of  tbe  Vietnam  buffer-zone 


concept,  says  that  cost  and  manpower  needed 
to  man  such  a  defensive  line  "Tias  been  ex- 
aggerated- and  that  "there  Is  no  reason  why 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  could  not  be 
placed  along  the  parallel." 

In  an  Interview  In  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader's  old  Senate  Office  Building  office,  the 
Montana  Democrat  said: 

He  rejects  the  Elsenhower  proposal  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  calling  It  "a  dangerous 
suggestion."  In  his  opinion  It  would  esca- 
late the  war.  create  pressure  for  a  land  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  by  the  United  States 
and  Its  alUes,  and  make  legal  the  quarantine 
or  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor.  "Also,  It 
would  bring  us  Infinitely  closer  to  a  direct 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and 

China."  .   ^       -  , . 

He  proposes  what  he  calls  a  threefold 
combination"  as  an  approach  that  would 
be  effective  now  In  Vietnam.  This  would  In- 
clude the  extension  of  the  17th  parallel  all 
the  way  across  Vietnam,  the  use  of  the 
Cooper  formula  of  limiting  bombing  to  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  at  the  17th  parallel,  and 
asking  the  UN  Security  CouncU  to  take  up 
the  United  States  resolution  of  January, 
1966,  on  Vietnam.  ^ 

He  feels  that  United  States  air  bombard- 
ment haa  failed  and  that  this  threefold  plan 
would  be  more  effective  than  bombing  and 
cutting  the  flow  of  men  and  material  from 

the   North.  ^^     „   .*  .• 

He  8e«e  little  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  get  addlUonal  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  Vietnam  from  Its  allies. 
He  says  he  Is  certain  that  the  overall 
policy  decision  on  waging  the  Vietnam  war. 
Is  still  pending:  "A  reassessment,  liased  on 
what  future  policy  will  be,  is  being  under- 
taken." The  Senator  said  he  had  seen  the 
President  quite  recently. 

Addressing  himself  specifically  to  the  buf- 
fer-zone concept,  the  Senator  said : 

X.VHT  KXTENSION  REPORTED 

"I  am  quite  sure  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary McNamara  have  been  giving  this  mat- 
ter theli  most  serloiis  consideration  for 
many  months.  And  recent  reports  seem  to 
IndlAte  that  the  line  Is  being  extended 
beyond  the  original  Ky  concept  of  the  first 
10  miles  for  additional  mileage  which  wiU 
take  it  more  than  halfway  across  the  17th 
parallel  dividing  the  two  countries. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  such  tech- 
niques ae  mines,  electric  fences,  and  seeing 
eyes  are  being  used  for  detecting  purposes. 
And  I'm  hopeful  that  this  will  be  continued 
clear  across  the  17th  parallel. 

"With  the  Cooper  proposal  (Sen.  John 
Sherman  Cooper  (R)  of  Kentucky)  added  to 
It,  It  would  be  my  opinion,  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  go  all  the  way  across  Laos  because 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  are  confined  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Laos.  Furthermore,  these 
trails  in  Laos  have  been  and  are  being 
bombed  from  bases  in  Thailand,  and  there- 
fore the  Cooper  formula  would  be  perfectly 

logical. 

"I  do  not  advocate  the  building  or  con- 
struction of  the  Une  along  the  Laotian -South 
Vietnam  border  because  that  would  be  too 
expensive,  call  few  too  much  manpower,  and 
create  difficult  questions  with  Cambodia. 

MANDATORY    OOtJBSE? 

"All  the  factors  make  It  mandatory,  In  my 
opinion,  that  the  line  go  straight  across  the 
17th  parallel  westward  Into  Laos — and 
not  southward  along  the  L«otlan-Vletnam 
frontier. 

"If  need  be — If  the  Cooper  plan  did  not  do 
the  job— then  the  Une  could  be  continued 
westward  to  the  Thal-Laotlan  border." 

Here  the  Senator  said  that  It  was  the  nxlU- 
tary  that  "has  raised  the  question  of  man- 
power." "There  Is  no  reason,"  he  said,  "why 
the  South  Vletnameae  Army  coiUd  not  be 
placed  along  the  parallel,  If  need  be.  In  an 
integrated  force  with  other  allied  troops. 

-Aft«r  aU,  it  is  their  country,  it  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  their  war,  and  It  la  about  time 


they  undertook  their  responslblUtles  In  their 
own  defense." 

Looking  at  the  manpower  numbers  needed, 
the  Senator  said:  "In  my  opinion  the  cat 
and  manpower  needed  to  man  such  a  de- 
fensive line  has  been  exaggerated.  And  it 
Is  my  further  opinion  that  the  combination 
of  the  defense  line  and  the  Cooper  fonnui» 
would  take  the  place  of  air  bombardment  of 
the  North  and  would  be  more  effective  in 
decreasing  the  Infiow  of  men  and  materUl 
from  North  Vietnam  Into  the  South. 
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LIMITATION    SIGHTED 

"In  all  candor,  In-the-alr  bombardment 
of  the  North  has  failed  in  Its  two  chief  ob- 
Jectlves:  (1)  to  halt  or  decrease  the  pen*, 
tratlon  of  men  and  material  Into  South 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table." 

Of  his  proposal  to  combine  the  17th  per»l- 
lel  buffer  aone  with  the  Cooper  plan,  the 
Senator  said:  "The  net  result  of  these  t»o 
suggestions  would  be  to  confine  the  activity 
to  South  Vietnam  which  we  are  pledged  to 
defend  and  uphold." 

On  bringing  the  Vietnam  Issue  before  the 
UN,  the  Senator  said  that  this  would  etxmt 
the  Security  Coimcll  "to  Invite  all  partici- 
pants, direct  and  Indirect  .  .  .  which  wooW 
Include  mainland  China  and  the  NU  .  . , 
and  to  have  all  the  cards  laid  out  on  ttw 
table"  to  see  If  the  Security  Council  couM 
act  effectively. 

On  the  future  course  of  the  war.  as  It  will 
be  carried  on  from  Washington,  the  Seiutor 
said: 

"The  administration  still  Is  wrestling  «ltli 
this  problem  and  has  not  reached  a  hard  ud 
fast  decision  on  what  Its  future  poUdei 
will  be. 

MAKPOWCB    ASSESSED 

"However,  It  is  reasonable  to  point  out  thtt 
there  are  very  few  military  targets  of  u; 
significance  left.  And  because  of  thl«,  tf  to 
no  other  reason.  I  would  assume  thst  • 
reassessment,  based  on  what  future  poUeto 
wlU  be.  Is  being  imdertaken." 
On  manpower  for  Vietnam: 
"As  for  as  manpower  Is  concerned,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  allies  wUl  »end  to 
any  additional  Increments  of  substance  to 
those  already  committed. 

"While  Premier  Ky  has  announced  MM. 
60  000  men  would  lie  added  to  the  Soutl 
Vietnamese  Army,  and  that  there  would  t» 
a  stepup  in  training  procedures,  I  doubt  tJiM 
very  much.  If  any.  assistance  will  come  fwm 
that  area." 

And  of  the  consequences: 
"It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the  onij 
additions  of  consequences  may  weU  h»»e  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  This,  I  ttinl 
is  open  to  serious  question  because  1fc»  »« 
results  will  be  that  the  war  may  weU  beccm 
more  American  and  less  South  Vletnanwe. 

To  go  a  bit  further  with  thla,  » 
Speaker,  it  would  also  be  approprtw, 
I  believe,  to  now  include  the  Chrlfflia 
Science  Monitor's  editorial  for  that  tua 
date— entitled  "Bombs  or  Barriers  « 
seems  to  me  that  this  altemaUve  jw- 
egy  need*  to  be  considered  by  aU  of  »- 
and  the  administration— along  wlthstt 
meritorious  proposals  as  that  re*®" 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  MassacM- 
setts  [Mr.  Morse],  for  deescalattog  » 
level  of  the  Vietnamese  war,  whlch^ 
posal  has  received  substantial  iiOTW 
and  with  which  I  am  In  at  least  t«»" 
tlve  sympathy.  I  say  this  becauaMWj 
ously,  we  are  in  a  badly  "t*^" 
situation,  and  need  to  consider  wn«*2 
alternatives  are  available  to  us  to  Bw» 
out  of  it,  ^ 

Under  leave  granted  to  *>  lO"" 
Monitor's  editorial  already  menaoow* 
now  set  forth : 


BOMBS   O*   BABKIKRST 

Barriers  or  bombing?  It  is  apparent  that 
Washington  has  now  begun  to  face  up 
seriously  to  the  choices  represented  by  these 
two  words.  In  short,  should  the  United  States 
go  on  with  Its  attempt  to  maintain  mlUtary 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam  by  bombing  or 
should  It  seek  to  Isolate  the  North  from  the 
South  by  some  kind  of  a  barrier  or  swath? 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  swath  concept, 
If  workable,  would  be  superior  to  bombing 
in  every  way.  It  Is  essentially  a  preventive 
itther  than  an  aggressive  mode  of  warfare. 
It  would  lend  substance  to  America's  re- 
peated statements  that  It  has  no  wish  or 
purpose  to  injure  or  destroy  North  Vietnam. 
B  oould  get  the  United  States  "off  the  hook" 
M  far  as  the  controversial  bombing  of  the 
North  is  concerned. 

For  this  reason  we  are  delighted  at  the 
Increasing  number  of  factual  reports  which 
q)eak  of  efforts  to  test  such  a  barrier.  In  both 
south  Vietnam  and  South  Korea.  We  urge, 
M  we  have  urged  a  number  of  times  In  the 
put.  that  Washington  give  high  priority  to 
dttennlnlng  whether  such  a  swath  is  feasible 

Ws  note  with  interest  the  word  from 
WMhlngton  that  the  United  States  has  de- 
veloped weapons,  equipment,  and  techniques 
which  have  drasUcally  cut  the  rate  of  its 
pUos  losses  over  North  Vietnam.  We  say 
tUs,  not  because  we  beUeve  that  this  bomb- 
ing has  proved  to  be  of  great  mlUtary  effec- 
ttvenaas  (It  hasn't)  but  because  It  underUnes 
tbs  ablUty  of  the  United  States  to  build 
highly  sophisticated  battlefield  gear.  Such 
gear,  Integrated  into  a  defensive  barrier 
itilkM  us  as  being  the  best  means  of  hamper- 
ing Infiltration  from  North  Vietnam  Into  the 
Bottth  and  of  going  after  the  Jungle-hidden 
net  Cong. 

Bombing  will  not  win  the  war.  It  may  even 
lUnd  in  the  path  of  peace  talks,  although 
ttut  temaliu  to  be  proven.  Under  these  cir- 
eumstaacos  we  cannot  recommend  too 
ittoogly  that  Washington  bend  every  effort 
to  fuhstltute  sophisticated  ground  weaponry 
tor  the  bombing  of  the  North.  It  could  bring 
the  war  to  an  earlier  end. 
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Tjb     JmXER     of     California.     Mr. 

^eOer,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh,  Executive 

wrtary  of  the  National  AeronauUcs 

«d*ace  CouncU,  is  as  conscious  as  any 

X*^f^J^.  ^"^^  States  of  the  space 
effort  of  this  country. 

ita^*„^,^"  intimately  connected  with 
Kf,^  "'■^  *^^  establishment  of  the 
^«a^  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmJn- 
212;^^^  can  speak  with  authority  on 

aSa'SL^"'  ^^°^^  '^e  tWrd  annual 
?«*)oint  propulsion  conference  he 
SSl  "1/Jlfress  entitled  "A  Brief 

bait  nft^l  of  these  remarks  for  the 
"^oi' of  my  colleagues: 

(B.  L^*^  CotjRSE  About  Editcation 
WW  'S^^  F-    '^*'^'   ExecuUve   Sec- 
C«Sil.  »t^tM"^°''^""°»    '^°'*    space 
Pf^StoS  J^",  *^^  *'>°"*l  AIAA  Joint 
^^JiUMtS^      ^"''*'  Washington.  D.C.. 

'»''*«  Ts^J*''^'*  annual  AIAA  JcHnt  Pro- 
conference,    i    tried    to    think    of 


reasons  why  I  should  decline.  I  thought  of 
•ome,  and  they  were  very  persuasive.  But 
What  was  more  persuasive  was  the  honor  and 
opportunity  which  the  InvltaUon  presented 
for  talking  briefly  with  such  knowledgeaW- 
people  as  are  assembled  here  today. 

SPACI    PKOGKAM    GROWTH 

This  nation  has  a  vigorous  and  progres- 
slve  space  program  and  It  wlU  continue  to 
have  such  a  program  as  far  Into  the  future 
as    reasonable    Imagination    can    project     X 
make  that  prediction  In  spite  of  the  hazar- 
dous waters  through  which  NASA's  FY  1968 
budget  has  been,  and  still  is,  sailing.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  is  happening  to  the  NASA 
budget   Is   a  temporary   dip   m   an   upwar* 
trend.  Also,  I  believe  that  that  dip  Is  largely 
due  to  factors  that  have  little  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  national  space  program 
rri*,iL*^*'  ^^'^  unfortunate,  that  NASA's 
FT  1968  budget  will  be  the  lowest  which  that 
agency  has  had  In  the  last  five  years.  Tet,  the 
budget  which  NASA  wlU  receive  will  be  al- 
most 21/i   times  as  large  as  the  total  of  all 
NASA's  budgets  through  the  Ave  fiscal  years 
of  1957,  1958,  1959,  1960.  and  1961.  And  that  Is 
not  so  very  long  ago.  Admittedly,  those  years 
of  substantially  lower  budgets  were  during  a 
period  when  this  nation  was  showing  ins^- 
cient  Imagination  and  Initiative  about  space 
Fortunately,    the    situation    has    Improved 
greatly  during  more  recent  years. 

EDUCATION    OF    GENERAL    PUBLIC 

As  I  said  Just  a  few  moments  ago.  It  U  an 
honor  and  an  opportunity  to  attend  meet- 
ings such  as  this  when  professionals  In  aero- 
nautics and  space  matters   get  together   to 
exchange   viewpoints   and  share   knowledge 
Yet.  there  U  an  abundance  of  such  meetings 
among   professionals   as   compared   with   the 
extreme   shortages   of   useful   discussion   ex- 
plaining our  space  and  aeronautics  objec- 
tives, projects,  and  benefits  to  those  whom 
we   might    caU    nonprofessionals.    It   Is    the 
Parent  Teacher  associations,  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  the  League  of  Women  Voters   the 
Service  Clubs,  and  other  similar  assocUtlons 
which  need  the  attention  of  those  who  know 
about  and  understand  the  vast  and  benefi- 
cial impact  of  this  technological  revolution. 
budget  problems 
The   recent  difficulty  with   NASA's   budget 
in  the  Congress  is.  In  a  sense,  a  case  In  point 
Government    authorities,    partlculariy    from 
NASA,  spent  days,  weeks— yes,  months— ex- 
plaining, testifying,  and  debating  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  Individually  and   with 
committees    In    active   session.    As    a    result, 
many  members  of  the  Congress  understand 
What  the  Apollo  program  is,  what  is  expected 
from   the   Voyager  program,   and   what  are 
some  of  the  missions  of  the  Apollo  Applica- 
tions program.  There  are  those  also  who  have 
some   inkling   of   the   value  of   the  Defense 
Departments  MOL  program.  But  not  enough 
of  our  legislators  seem  to  have  sufficient  com- 
prehension of  the  vast  benefits  flowing  from 
space  activities.  And  If  many  members  of 
Congress  and  very  many  of  their  constituents 
don  t  know  about  these  benefits,  then  they 
may  well   feel   Justified   in   cutting  back   on 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent 

Budget  cuts,  based  on  a  lack  of  Informa- 
tion, are  partlculariy  disturbing  during  these 
days  when  we  have  such  a  great  ability  to 
communicate.  I  do  not  accuse  anyone  In 
particular  of  not  having  done  more  than  he 
or  she  has  done  to  make  clear  to  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, how  an  active,  progressive  space  pro- 
gram benefits  all   members   of  our  society 

fJ:'\L'^°,J^^.l^^^  *^  ^  •'^««*  discouraging 
to  find  that  It  was  after  the  Congress  had 
proceeded  to  make  sizable  cuts  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  NASA,  and  only 
after  such  action  had  been  taken,  that  some 
members  of  the  private  sector  of  our  society 
came  rushing  in  to  ask  what  they  should 
uo  to  help. 

RESPONSIBILrrT 

As  I  see  It.  It  is  Just  as  much  the  Job  of 
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company  management  and  of  labor  unions  to 
explain  the  significance  of  technoloeic»l 
progress  which  characterizes  our  space  efforts 
as  it  la  for  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  I  would  state  parenthetically 
and  for  emphasis  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association  has  indeed 
been  doing  a  fine  Job  along  these  lines  But, 
the  participation  must  be  greater  than' that 
For  years  now.  I  have  been  urging  that  the 
aerospace  companies  of  this  great  nation  en- 
gage In  what  I  have  referred  to  as  Institu- 
tional advertising.  This  means  educating  the 
pubUc  about  the  space  program— not  con- 
fining their  advertising  to  superlatives  about 
their  individual  spacecraft  and  launch  ve- 
hicles, and  nozzles,  and  ablative  matertata. 
etc— but  rather  operating  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  the  space  program  is  worth  do- 
ing and  If  their  companies  are  efficient  an«l 
progressive,  then  they  will  indeed  benefit  in 
greater  profits  and  more  business  as  a  result 
of  their  general  educational  campaign. 

I  would   extend   that  recommendation  to 
many  more  companies  than  Just  those  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  Surely  the  majority  of  aU 
companies  benefits  from  the  stimulus  to  our 
gross  national  product  which  comes  from  the 
space  program.  Surely,  across  the  board  from 
company  to  company,  regardless  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  business,  a  healthy,   expanding 
and  vigorous  space  program   tends  to  h^ 
them— not  only  because  theU-  customew  will 
also  have  more  funds  but  also  because  the 
rapid  advances  In  technology  create  a  gen- 
erally healthier  and  more  progressive  econ- 
omy. Consequently,  I  urge  that  every  group 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  nation^ 
space  program  and  then,  having  understood 
It,  explain  It  to  the  people  in  the  communi- 
ties  in   which   they  live  and  do   businees    if 
they  believe  that  the  merits  of  the  program 
Justify  such  effort.  I  am  putting  thla  on  the 
basis  of  responsibility  to  your  communlUes 
and.   on   that  basis,   everyone  should   know 
more  about  the  national  space  program  This 
Includes   both  the   civilian  and  defense  ac- 
tivities In  space. 

INFANCY    or   PROPULSION 

Now  it  may  seem   that  aU  I  have  said 
so  far  has  little  to  do  with  propulsion  but 
if    you    think    that,    you    couldn't    be    more 
wrong.  Surely,  the  name  of  the  space  game     ' 
Is  propulsion!  But  If  you  can't  Justify  the 
technological    advances,    the    missions    and 
the  payloads.  and  the  payoffs  from  the  pro- 
gram, you  surely  wlU  have  a  tough  time  Jus- 
tif>-lng  further  advances  in  the  field  of  pro- 
pulsion. And,  remember,  we  are  Just  In  the 
infancy  stage  of  propulsion  for  space  mis- 
sions. I  am  certain  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  vast  potential  for  advances  In  this  field 
I  am  confident  that  you  recognize  the  great 
but  as  yet  undeveloped  areas  In  the  chem- 
ical   electrical,  and  nuclear  fields.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  are  cognizant  of  the  neces- 
sity  for  lowering   costs.   Increasing  specific 
impulses.   Improving  reliability,  and  devol- 
oplng  reusable  systems.  But,  being  aware  of 
these  things  Is  not  enough.  Discussing  the 
technlcaimes    of    your    trade    is    Interesting 
and  useful  but,  by  itself,  will  not  keep  the 
program  going.  Hence,  I  urge  each  of  you 
to  take  a  new  look  at  what  your  Job  Is    as 
you    represent    Industry,     universities,    knd 
Government  itself,  .^nd,  if  your  eyesight  is 
keen  and  your  sense  of  dedication  high,  you 
Will   see   that  more   than  Just  an  exchange 
of  knowledge  between  experts  Is  needed   Yes 
we    also    need   a   sharing   of    understanding 
with  our  fellow  citizens. 


SPACE    BENEFrrs 

M,"'7',,™"r^  *'"^  *  "^^  '^°  y°"  point  out 
the  following,  and  to  how  many  people? 

First,  that  the  often  used  argument  that 
we  should  spend  on  Earth  rather  than  out 
m^space  Is  sheer  nonsense.   It  la  aU  spent 

Second,  that  less  than  1%  of  the  eross 
national  product  is  being  spent  for  the  en- 
tire space  program,  and  that  spending  for 
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such  purpoee  generate,  more  •pPloy™^*' 

creaslM  the  known  quanUty  and  the  eCec- 
UvT^  o?our  food,  mineral,  andl  wa^  re- 
wurces  la  alone  «jfllclent  to  pay  the  costa  for 
the  entire  space  program. 

Fourth,  thaTthe  IndlYldual  who  lu^es  that 
«>ace  exT>endlturee  should  be  reduced  bo  that 
toTfi^ndTmlght  be  .pent  for  other  pur- 
^Li^uch«  housing,  and  the  le^emng 
S^^erty  and  crlme-ls  approaching  t^e 
JroWemm  a  negative  way.  "  «P*t«  f  "'"^^ 
generate  both  technology  and  funds  to  help 

•°Vm^'^TSiS  instrument,  and  elec- 
tronic jiiHtrumentatlon.  H«P«"*^  "  *  ^"V^ 
of  the  space  program,  offer  opportunltlM  to 
^v^utSaStt?  equipment  of  cl^«..  ^^ 
pltata,   »nd   doctors-   offices   and   that    with 
Somputer-alded  diagnosis,  the  POSBlblllty  of 
more  nearly  automated  Hospitals  should  help 
SS  tiie  •hortage.   of  both   doctors   and 
nunL\nd  at  vSe  same  time  Improve  the 
auaUtv  of  the  individual  patients  care, 
""^l.  ™  we  1^  using  the  dimension  of 
■Mce   U>   increase   oui   alertness   to   dangers 
J^to  leesen  the  Ulcellhood  of  ^e^^'^.^' 
tion  by  othen.:  and.  In  »o  doing,  we  find  that 
«ace  progress  Is  making  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  sectirlty. 

Se^tTt.  That.  -  a  result  of  the  ae««pace 
revolution,  the  rate  of  invention  has  been 
to«e«ed,  the  quaUty  of  goods  b"  been  to- 
pr^^S^d  the  potential  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  baa  been  underscored. 

EiaMh      TbtLt    the     space     program     has 
br«uSt  u.  many  new  and  improved  prod- 
u^^^    .^ee.    mcludlng    transoceanic 
^^tkma.    global    weather    reportmg 
^^dfor»c»Btlng.  improved  forest  Are  detec- 
^  ^^S^ation  of  natural  reeo^^^ 
SSr  «*ny  new  metals,   alloys,  and  plastlw 
^IjST;  vaot  improvements  In  electronics. 
Ninth    That  the  national  space   program 
ha-  md;ed  been  a  catalyst  and  stimulus  to 
Idu<»ttan  throughout   the   entire  country, 
wl^af^e^^tlme  mcreaslng  greatly  our 
supply  of  basic  knowledge.  v,i.,  v,-,. 

Tirith.  That  our  aerospace  l««l«rshlp  has 
-hown  people  throughout  the  world  that  the 
SSTuS^ul  nation  Is  one  which  offers 
individual  freedom,  encourages  P^'ateenter- 
wlae  acknowledges  Ite  faUures  as  well  as 
S^S»«rand  provides  a  government  to  serve 
rather  than  to  rule. 

Eleventh.  That  the  national  sp^e  program 
canW«rly  be  labeled  as  a  worldwide  am- 
^SeSSTor  peace,  since  space  acUv  ties  offer 
»  «ib6tttute  for  aggression,  as  well  as  pro- 
ylde  major  tools  for  tatemaUonal  coopera- 
tion, arm*  control,  and  disarmament^^ 

rioelfth.  That  the  systems  analysis  ap- 
proach, bought  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
devel^ment  In  tiie  national  space  proK^f^^- 
^^trlbute  to  community  planning,  im- 
^v^nt  of  pouce  and  flre-flghUng  orga- 
nizations, and  modernization  of  txansporta- 
«on  In  addition,  this  management  approach 
S  appUcable  to  the  distribution  of  power  and 
handUing  of  cargo,  the  more  effective  use  of 
S^  ilfu^l^iirces.  the  eUmlnatton  of 
water  air.  and  soil  pollution,  and  many  other 
Vital  fields  for  bettering  man's  life. 

I  ask  again  how  many  times  a  week  and  to 
bow^na^y  people  have  you  pointed  out  and 
er^a^  auch  Important  propositions  as 
t^Wl^v^Just  liited?  indeed,  how  many 
coS^ee  in  all  our  aerospace  industry  have 
us^'To.e  or  similar  points  In  "faking  effec- 
tive educational  Instniments  of  their  aa 
verttsements? 

OOMnDKNCI    AND    SPEED 

As  vou  can  readily  observe.  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  growing  ^bnologl«a  com- 
netence  of  this  nation  and  in  our  abUity  to 
Sort  even  greater  investmenU  m  such 
SSrth  m^e  near  future.  I  see  this  counti7 
iTb^  successful  in  matotalnlng  leader- 


ICHM 
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.blp  to  technological  growtH  and  l«*derii^P 
to  kccompUaiunenta  through  tbe  aw  of  tliat 

technology.  .-_^  *~  w&it 

But  I  warn  that  we  cannot  »ffo«»  to  wwt 
or  even  slow  down  In  this  era  °'J''^^°^ 
cal  competition.  We  cannot  afford  to  «Jo  leee 
than  employ  to  the  maximum  our  msjiageilai 
techniques,  trained  personnel,  modem  fa- 
clUtiee.  and  technical  knowledge  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  complex  problems  which 
confront  our  cities,  our  states,  and  our  en- 
tire nation. 

BTTICAN     VM-UES 

As  I  see  it.  space  exploration  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  In  all  of  Its  ramifications  <»^  be- 
come   a    powerful    force    for    International 
friendship   and  cooperation.  Such  Influence 
would   penetrate   effectively   the   s<>dal.  _^ 
economic  and  the  other  poUcy  "Pberes-  ™« 
space  program  is  todeed  Uie  ?»o6t  dramatic 
n^nal    effort    ever    ^^^^^"^y^Ji 
peaceful  context.  With  Its  dedication  to  the 
benefit   of   all    mankind.   It   wr^^^daUy   to 
Btxengthen   the   cause   of   peace   and   human 
weUsje— great  values  which  are  beyond  pre- 
cise meaeurement,  but  are  nevertheless  very. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  some 
of   us   get  a  bit  tired   of   hearing   ourselves 
repeating  what  should  be  obvious  facts  again 
aSTag^n,  and  many  of  you  get  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  the  repetition.  But  some  things 
ne^  be  said,  and  the  more  often  they  are 
said,   the   greater  the  Impact.  We  are  to  a 
world   in   which.   If    we   do   not  continue   to 
discover   and   progress,   we   deteriorate^  T^s 
technological   revolution   in   which   we  find 
ourselves  and  In  which  we  are  Pf  "clpating 
is  not  a  luxury.  It  Is  a  necessity,  if  tiila  world 
is  to  survive  and  grow  and  prosper    What 
U  more,  the  survival  of  our  way  of  ^\^^' 
yes    even  of  life  Itself  la  not  guaranteed  by 
technological  progress  alone.  Rf^*':  ",^ 
^nds  u^n  the   twin   effort  of  technology 
^us  the  sane  and  effective  use  of  that  tech- 
nology. This  means  that  we  have  to  ineet  the 
chanenge  of  keeping  our  ethical  ««id  political 
standards  up   to  the   level   reached   by   the 
technology  of  the  space  revolution.  We  must 
look  to  the  future  and  get  busy  now!  We 
have  no  time  to  waste ! 

We   must   understand   and.   then,   having 
reached  that  state  of  comprehension,  we  must 
add  daily  to  the  numbers  who  share  such 
understanding. 
Thus  endeth  my  sermon. 


States  to  a  major  combat  role  m  South  Viet- 
nam two  years  ago  tomorrow. 

Now,  ll,64fi  dead  Americans  later,  nelthe 
mUltary  auttoorttiee  in  Saigon  nor  dvUUn 
leaders  In  Washington  are  any  more  wilUng 
th&n  they  were  then  to  predict  when  the 
fighting  might  wid.  If  anytiiing,  they  an 
more  reluctant  to  do  so. 
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An  Ob  jectiTe  Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MASTLAND 
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Monday,  July  31.  1967 
Mr  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  in  a  news  analysis  on  July  28. 
1967.  performed  a  distinct  pubUc  service 
by  presenting  a  forthright  and  objective 
discussion  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  date  as 
seen  by  Ernest  B.  Furgurson. 

I  highly  recommend  the  reading  of 
this  news  analysis,  not  only  by  my  col- 
leagues, but  by  every  American  who  Is 
concerned  about  keeping  our  commit- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
the  commentary  by  Mr.  Purgurson: 
Vnrr   Pbogress   iMPRESsnrK   Since  V.3.    1965 

COMMrTMEffT 

(By  Ernest  B.  Purgurson) 
WASKiNCTON.    July    27.-Wlth    »»1^. 
acknowledgment  that  "thta  U  '*^^y  ^^ 
President   Johnson   committed    the   United 


HALT   A    MHXION   SOON 

This  reluctance  cannot  be  expected  to 
Inspire  confidence  In  Americans  at  home  u 
the  nvunber  of  their  Bons  and  husbands  ta 
Vietnam  grows^frcon  75.000  then,  past  280,- 
000  a  year  ago.  near  480,000  today,  to  men 
than  half  a  mUUon  aoon. 

But  It  Is  not.  either,  an  attempt  to  screen 
the  purported  fact  that  the  struggle  c*a 
never  end  satUfactorily.  as  It  has  been  cIub- 
acterized  by  many  opponents  of  the  w»r.  It 
la  a  more  correct  and  defensible  stance  tliu 
would  be  any  attempt  to  estimate  when 
American  troope  could  come  home. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  may  htn 
been  on  leas  defensible  ground  when  h*  mU 
two  weeks  ago  that  there  had  been  "tn- 
mendoua  progress."  He  was  discussing  eveaa 
Of  the  past  year,  and  would  have  been  mon 
accurate  had  he  omitted  that  adjective, 

IMPaSSSIVX  BETTER  WORD 
Yet  tho«e  who  have  been  able  to  liupect 
the  situation  at  mtervals  would  have  M 
agree  with  him  if  he  had  chosen  to  kU 
the  progress  impressive,  rather  than  te- 
mendous.  This  is  particularly  true  If  Oi 
comparison  begins  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Jolni- 
sons  press  conference  of  July  28,  1985. 

While  American  officers  are  the  flnt  t 
concede  that  their  success  In  Vietnam  «m 
not  seem  dramatic  on  a  map,  the  mort  v- 
derly  way  to  begin  assessing  Westaoreliad'i 
progress  U  geographically,  from  the  Hut 
Corps  area  In  the  north  to  the  Fourth  Cwpi 
area  in  the  south. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Americans  flag  in 
flown  in  the  flve  northernmost  provtiwi 
only  above  three  enclaves,  the  Marine  Iiim 
at  Da  Nang.  Chu  Lai  and  Phu  Bal.  Ab  Inth 
rest  of  the  country,  the  allied  effort  oanetn- 
tiated  on  defense  of  such  strongpolnta  "Ot 
Viet  Cong  were  unmolested  on  the  ooMtii  i 
flats  and  In  the  foothills  and  mountalMi* 
of  Highway  1,  which  could  be  traveled  onlj 
along  certain  stretches,  in  armed  convoji 

MOST    SBRIOTJS    EFTORT 

In  the  mountainous  Second  Cotp*  •«  I 
the  enemy  was  making  Its  most  »erimu  rfat 
to  split  Boutii  Vletiiam  In  half  along  m 
way  19,  from  Qui  NHon  through  the  VM 
Yang  pass  and  Plelku  to  Cambodia.  Frtfflffl^ 
holdings  were  symbolized  on  maPs  onlj  b^ 
dots,  never  by  broad  lines  or  d^JJ 
Government  border  outpost  at  Due  Caww 
the  mass  of  Chu  Pong  Mountain,  wa.  ffl* 
violent  siege.  ,  ^        .-.-il 

Around  Saigon,  the  Third  Corps  ««« 
blotted  with  long-time  Viet  Cong  b«iW 
whose  very  names  had  the  ^^8  f,^ 
Government  forces  which  never  da«d-^ 
them:  Zone  D.  the  Iron  ir'^^^^'*!^!^*! 
woods.  Cu  Chi.  Prom  "^^^'f^^^^a"! 
enemy    made    sorties    at    '^"■. l°_r^l 
steadily  Increasing  size,  against  the  apwi 
and  outlying  district  towns^    „,k„n.De»l 
The  Fourth  Corps  area,  the  Meko^  "^I 
lay  ripe  and  productive,  mostly  for  the  enwi 
Which    taxed    foodstuffs    mo'l^^f,  f^*^! 
canal.  There.  In  the  rich.  POP^^""^^ 
tired  South  Vletiiamese  Anny  »"  "^l 
Its  greatest  efforts,  but  It  was  not  quite  b»'I 
taming  a  status  quo. 

"most  painful  dctt' 
Without    massive    American  intavj"^ 
thP  war  was  about  to  be  lost.  Irrevociwj 
^e^gTc^^emment  told  W«Wi^  » 
in  igreemg.  Mr.  Johnson  said  tMt» 
youUi  into  battie  was  "  tl»e  "^'T^gJ^ 
and  meet  painful  duty  of  yo"I,^^« 
But,  he  ^ded,  "if  we  are  driv«  0»^ 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  ^^'^^ 
SSSn  have  tiie  «ime  confident  «n  *!* 
pJomUes  or  American  protection. .  ■ 


The  biilld-up  began.  In  August,  the 
marines  crushed  a  Viet  Cong  regiment  in 
Operation  Starlight,  the  greatest  American 
success  to  that  date.  In  October,  the  newly 
arrived  1st  Cavalry  Division  leapfrogged  in 
puTBUlt  of  the  North  Vietnamese  regulars, 
also  newly  arrived,  who  had  tried  and  failed 
to  take  Plel  Me.     - 

There  followed  the  battle  of  the  la  Drang 
VaUey,  in  which  United  States  forces  won 
tn  "unprecedented  victory"  and  themselves 
vers  hurt  so  badly  that  that  week's  death 
toll  stood  as  a  record  even  long  after  the 
total  American  troop  strength  had  doubled. 

It  hurt,  but  It  also  marked  a  turning  point. 
Never  since  then  has  the  enemy  been  able 
to  take  and  hold  the  offensive  in  any  part 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Westmoreland  has  Insisted  that  the  Viet 
Oong  and  North  Vietnamese  regular  units 
must  not  be  allowed  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  unpopulated  jungle,  massing  when  and 
where  they  want  to,  thus  holding  the  inltla- 
tlvs.  He  has  stretched  thin  the  friendly 
foreee  securing  populated  areas  In  order  to 
pulsus  the  enemy  toward  the  borders 

There  are  those,  particularly  ranJting  ma- 
itnas,  who  think  that  holding  those  popu- 
Uted  areas  and  "pacifying"  them  should  have 
flnt  priority.  Westmoreland  would  like  to 
dobotb,  to  hold  them  and  to  search  out  and 
dertroy  the  main  forces  In  remote  hiding 

ThlB  takes  manpower  and  this  Is  why  he 
It  Mklng  for  more  maneuver  battalions.  And 
he  will  get  them  from  one  source  or  another 
feecsuse  he  can  point  to  what  his  strategy  has 
lecompllsbed. 

Ihe  main  highways  that  were  being  sUced 
tput  two  years  ago  are  now  In  use  and  not 
jBit  by  convoys.  The  enemy  base  areas  eepe- 
dtaj  those  close  to  Saigon  and  along  the 
etntrsl  coast,  have  been  buUdozed  Into 
Aeckerboards,  dotted  with  forward  aU-strips 
iwept  repeatedly.  American  brigades  have  set 
v^  permanent  headquarters  atop  some  of 

North  Vietnamese  involvement  at  first 
mostly  cadres,  then  replacements,  then  bat- 
liUoins  later  regiments,  has  reached  the 
mnm-divlslon  level.  It  shows  no  sign  of 
ilsekenlng.  ^ 

It  Is  head-on  combat  between  American 
2^.!!^  ♦v.'^.T  "^^"  N°^  Vietnamese 
2^C  Sf  >,  tv.^''*  ^°'^<*  SUtes  casu- 
al totals  higher  than  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  meral  recent  weeks.  And  yet,  the  dis- 
Puny  remains  only  temporary,  it  is  an  11- 
^  a^ptom  Of  the  success  of  Westmore- 
■M I  itrategy. 

These  casuames  are  being  taken  mostly 
t^t^V°'iu^^'''  "'^•*'  ^y  **^«  Marines 
Mwfry  DivWon*  east  of  the  Cambodian 
toto  in  the  highlands.  These  are  empty 
glands  far  from  the  cities,  villages  and 
««h  that  are  the  prizes  In  tills  waTExcept 
^LJ^ng  yet  militarily  InslgnlflcJit 
jwtar  attacks  and  small-unit  raids  on  out- 
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urged  by  Westmoreland,  bare  cut  the  i»t«  of 
thoM  crtmee  greaUy.  Upgraded  training  ot 
Junior  officer,  k  taking  effect.  UoiToaoen 
are  being  promoted  from  the  ranks— an  im- 
portant incentive  to  NOO^  who  have  spent 
years  aa  sergeants. 

The  substitution  of  South  Vietnameee  »ol- 
dlers  for  Amertacna.  Koreans,  AuetraUana 
and  others  In  every  foxhole  In  South  Vietnam 
will  take  a  long  tinoe.  No  one  in  authorltr 
pretends  othea-wlse. 

But  anyone  examining  the  chart  of  im- 
pressive—not tremendous— progress  In  the 
past  two  years  can  believe  that  the  next  two 
years  will  see  strong  efforts  in  that  direction 

Those  who  did  not  accept  at  face  value 
Westmoreland's  early  prediction  that  It  would 
be  a  long  war  are  certain  to  be  discouraged 
by  now.  But  thoee  who  will  concede  that  a 
war  of,  say.  ten  years  must  be  won  in  one- 
month  and  one-year  steps  must  acknowledge 
that  such  steps  are  being  taken. 


A  3861 


U.S.  Aitistance  to  the  Congo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 


MORE    CAN    HOLD    THEM 

tctTbTrtiLr  *^*  population.  More  Amer- 
^notttallons  can  hold  them,  and  If  Weet- 
SS''^^"-,^  in  -Bertlng  that  the^e 
^  base  bunt  up  in  two  years  has  now 
ne^*^'^?."  *^^'^  *^°^  battalions  can 

tonSteSt  T.J..r°^'^°''^'^'y    ^'nailer 
wfflent  Of  additional  soldiers 

tt  tadrtiS^tL'^  countered,  this  still  implies 
^"^^n^^^^^^T^  commitment  of  an 
^  th\T^''  °J  A««rtcans.  The  allies' 
•Siy  c^  L^"'*"  Vietnam  troops  ultl- 
•ttitoi^h.  .  "  °'"-  fiK^tlng  the  enemy 
"tog  the  country's  borders  while  simul- 

work  Is  under  way. 

BDT   rr   IS    IMPROVING 

^^^I'^u^''?  ^^  *^*  Government's 

•^  ^L^JL^  Improving.  T^ugh  pen- 

*  *^^  dodging  and  desertion,  both 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  dealt  in 
some  depth  with  the  isolationist  response 
to  President  Johnson's  dispatch  of  tliree 
cargo  planes  to  the  Congo  during  the  re- 
cent insurrection  there.  This  response  Is 
of  some  concern  to  me  because,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  regard  the  sending  of  the 
planes  as  a  wise  and  proper  action  that 
may   have    prevented   a   larger   conflict 
from  developing.  The  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  professor  of  law,  director  of  the 
African  studies  center,  and  chairman  of 
the  chancellor's  committee  on  interna- 
tional and  comparative  studies  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
The  article  follows: 
The   "Kirrr    Genovese    Stndrome" 
(By  Paul  O.  Proehl) 
The  Kitty  Genovese  syndrome  Is  the  fear 
of  Involvement  which  permitted  a  score  of 
bystanders    to    witness    a    murder    without 
going  to  the  victim's  aid. 

It  h&B  permeated  American  life  far  beyond 
New  York,  and  the  interpersonal  level  It 
has  even  been  made  somewhat  fashionable 
by  modern  theories  of  existentialism.  At 
home,  the  thin  veneer  of  social  concern 
which  covers  the  self-interest  and  prejudices 
of  most  of  us  has  been  penetrated  by  frus- 
tration and  Impatience  at  the  slowness  or 
seeming  Impossibility  of  solving  difficult 
social  problems.  The  current  racial  crisis  and 
the  reactions  of  white  Americans.  Includlmr 
liberals,  to  Ita  escalating  violence,  is  an  ex- 
ample.  The  virtual  rejection  of  the  war  on 
poverty  by  the  majority  of  Americans— the 
haves'  — is  another. 

In  foreign  affairs,  we  have  known  the  syn- 
drome   by    the    name    of    Isolationism,    and 
more  recently  as  neo-lsolationlsm. 
^/^^J^^P^^^    by    President    Johnson    of 
three   U.S.   cargo   planes   with   crews   and   a 
small   complement   of  guards   has  dramati- 
cally shown  how  shallow  our  commitment  to 
the   maintenance   of   international   order  la 
The  fear  of  Involvement  has  never  lain  verr 
deeply    below    the   surface    of   congresalon^ 
consciousness.  It  has  risen  again  and  again 
particularly  when  results  were  slow  in^m-' 
ing    or    It    was    evident    that   we    were   not 
loved     for  what  we  were  attempting  to  do 


THE    »XAt    STTaraCES 

The  uneven   history  of  foreign  aid   pro- 
gams   is  witness  to  that:    but  since  World 

^    ,r,T"  ^r  '^'^^  ***°  »^»"  »o  recover 
rroo^termlttent    lapses    Into    isolationist 

♦K^l^^**^  *'y  "^«  ^'^^^^  »n<»  anguish  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  Kitty  Geaaovwe  syn- 
drome now  threatens  to  establish  Itself  in 
our  foreign  policy.  It  wUl  not  be  easy  to 
force  It  to  retreat.  Oongreannen  are  ptwlng 
questions  as  to  our  "interect"  and  "lAUea- 
^^^^  "**  tortured  Congo.  I^Bm  are  ex- 
preeaad  on  Capitol  HIU  that  the  three  planes 
are  the  opemng  gamWt  In  a  new.  VUrtnam 
(One  can  Ignore  the  objectitMia  or  certain 
southern  senators.  Vletnam-Hawka,  who 
would  not  have  cried  out.  It  can  be  safely 
aasumed.  If  the  planes  had  been  sent  into  the 
Congo  to  rescue  Whites,  as  In  early  loee  ) 

The  Congo  Issue  Is  clouded  by  or  closely 
related  to  several  issues  bealdM  Vietnam  and 
the  Ul-founded  fear  of  Sorlet  -oounter- 
Intorvemtlon."  v-^-^uuer 

One  Btuch  lasue  is  the  mlUtary  camnalgn 
of  the  Nigerian  govemmeoi  to  tmdo  the 
eeoeaslon  of  eastern  Nigeria,  which  now  calls 
Iteelf  Blafra.  Another  la  tb»  ICddlc  Sast 
crisis.  On  a  much  broader  and  hgher  scmle  is 
the  quesuon  of  the  pole  of  the  United  States 
ae  the  world  Is  leading  power  aod  the  employ- 
ment of  power  in  world  politlcB  and  Bpecif- 
Ically  In  Africa. 

OTH^  ISStJKS  CROWD  DC 

Etean  Rusk  has  reportedly  gl7en  reasons 
for  the  sending  of  the  plaaea  to  the  Congo- 
The  protection  of  Americans;  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  the  integrity  of  the  Congo;  and  the 
stemming  of  "antl-Whlte  feeUngs"  In  the 
Congo  and  elsewhere  In  Africa,  Nome  ot  these 
seems  really  plausible. 

First,  tlie  iMtrtectlon  of  Americans  la  iiardly 
a  reaUatic  basis  for  Gen.  Mobutu's  request 
However,  such  protection  might  be  Incidental 
to  preeorvlng  the  Mobutu  government  and 
putting  the  mercenary-led  troopa  out  of 
actton.  But  the  availability  of  three  cargo 
planes  to  move  troops  (which  is  their  specific 
and  announced  mlsaton)  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  a  meaningful  oontrtbutloa  to  tliis 
objective. 

As  to  the  matter  of  anti-White  feeUngs 
these  liave  plagued  the  Congo  atnce  inde- 
pendence, and  the  employment  of  White 
mercenaries  by  the  Tshombe  fortes  is  merely 
the  latest  mamfestation  of  a  bitter  racial 
confrontation.  Nowhere  among  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa  have  Black  and  White  been 
so  pitted  against  each  other.  Tlila  la  very 
probably  the  cause  of  the  present  crlals.  In 
the  kidnapping  of  Tshombe,  who  is  Ironi- 
cally a  symbol  of  this  hostility. 

But  is  the  allaying  of  anU-Whlte  feelings 
a  sufficient  reason  to  wish  VS.  Involvanent 
in  the  Congo? 

Hardly,  except  to  conterbalance  the  effect 
of  the  1965  American-Belgian  rescue  opera- 
tion,  which  was  plainly  for  the  benefit   of 
Whites  In  the  Congo,  not  the  stability  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  himianltartan  move,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  had  heavy  racial  overtones.  But 
if.  ae  the  result  of  what  some  White  men 
have  done  In  the  Congo,  the  White  Is  dis- 
liked or  hated,  we  cannot  overcome  that  by 
sending  in   three   cargo  planes.  That  is   too 
simplistic.  Furthermore,  we  are  not  ourselves 
a  "White"  nation,  but  a  mixed  one.  and  our 
purposes  are  not  to  serve  "White  "  interests, 
but  American  and  humanitarian  ends. 
Hopefully,  these  coincide. 
To  preserve  the  stabUlty  of  the  Congo  ringa 
truer  as  a  reason  for  our  acUon,  except  that 
again,  the  contribution  of  tliree  planes  and 
126  men  to  this  objective  is  doubtful.  Given 
the  nature  of  the  mercenary-led  action  and 
lack   of  communications  in  the  Congo    the 
rapid   movement   of   troops   by   such   planes 
might  be  inconsequential.  However,  this  is  a 
military   question.   If  they   thus  serve,  that 
reason  is  sufficient. 
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While  the  Nigerians  see  a  parallel  to  their 
problem  of  the  revolt  of  the  eaBtem  region 
and  fret  because  we  refuse  to  supply  the 
Nigerians  with  armB,  the  fact  is  that  our  act 
In  the  Congo  Is  parUcularly  meaningful  by 
reason  of  our  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Nige- 
rian request.  ,     ,   , 

We  are  committed  at  once  to  the  principles 
of  seU-determlnaUon  and  of  national  Integ- 
rity, which  are  often  at  odds. 

The  flrst  puts  us  on  the  Side  of  African 
colonies  In  their  struggle  for  independence, 
but  also  makes  It  difficult,  especially  In  view 
of  the  events  which  brought  on  the  seces- 
sion of  Blafra,  to  aid  In  putting  down  the 
ethnlcauy  and  llngulsUcally  different  Ibos 
In  their  desire  to  split  away  and  form  an 
Independent  state  of  Blafra. 

The  second  militates  against  o\ir  aiding 

the  Ibos.  ^^  ...    „ 

But  neither  principle  provides  us  with  a 
ready  raUonale  to  refuse  the  Congolese  re- 
quest  for   logistical   support.   Tshombe   and 
the    White    mercenaries    cannot    support    a 
claim  to  "self-determination."  The  mUitary 
motion  of  these  forces  do  not  represent  a  re- 
volt, but  an  Intervention  whose  purpose  Is 
to  subvert  the  Congolese  nation.  The  alter- 
native, then.  U  to  say  "A  plague  on  all  your 
houses."   and  to   retreat  from   requests   for 
help  In  repelling  threats  from  foreign  Inter- 
eats  to  the  stability  of  friendly  nations  be- 
cause "we  do  not  want  to  become  Involved.' 
There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  United 
States  was  given  the  first  option  to  respond 
with  aid.  Had  we  refvised,   "Mobuta  would 
undoubtedly   have   asked   the   Soviet  Union 
for  support.  The  poeslblUty  of  Soviet  inter- 
Tentlon  on  the  side  of  Tshombe  !S,  after  all, 
rather    far-fetched.    This    Is    not.    as    some 
would  readily  label  It,  a  strictly  cold-war 
response. 

The  re«MlineB8  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  move 
Into  an  African  vacuum  and  exploit  It  uni- 
laterally has  been  too  well  demonstrated  In 
GulneA,  Ghana,  and  the  U.AJI.  to  be  re- 
futed. They  have  sown  economic  hardship 
and  poUtlcal  chaos  wherever  they  have 
gained  a  foothold— and  always  In  brazen 
self-interest,  peddling  obsolescent  passenger 
planes,  military  equipment,  and  machinery, 
and  importing  In  turn  the  very  minimum  of 
tropical  African  products— and  always  on 
hard  terms. 

Happily  for  Africa,  these  entrepreneurs  of 
disorder  have  lost  almost  all  Influence  they 
once  had  south  of  the  Sahara.  In  the  north- 
em  tier,  among  the  Arabs,  they  have  oppor- 
tunistically established  a  rapport  with  a 
group  (rf  nations  whose  hatred  of  Israel  has 
blinded  them  to  the  realities  of  Soviet  sym- 
pathy and  assistance. 

We  have,  in  fact,  u-anscended  much  of  the 
old  cold-war  Ideology  in  our  foreign  policy. 

POWKR A    BBOAD    TXRM 

We  would  do  better  IX  the  American  people 
«s  a  whole  abandoned  the  lingering  Idea  of 
batUlng  an  alien  Ideology  and  accepted 
rather  than  challenge  of  putting  an  end,  as 
best  we  can,  to  chaos  and  Its  urgly  fruits — 
hunger,  disease,  lack  of  opportunity— 
whether  the  source  of  chaos  Is  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  or  France.  And,  It  would  be 
good  If  we  came  to  appreciate  that  this  cam- 
paign takes  time,  and  money — and  lives. 

We  have  not  demonstrated  such  patience, 
even  In  seeking  solutions  to  our  domestic 
proUems.  One  Stokely  Carmlchael  can  still, 
overnight,  undo  the  concern  for  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  so  patiently  buUt  up  by  the  clvU 
rights  leaders,  the  President,  and  our  Judi- 
ciary, and  so  vital  to  our  nation. 

Why  us? 

Because  we  have  power,  and  power  begets 
either  communal  responsibilities  or  opportu- 
nities for  self-aggrandizement.  We  have  ab- 
jured the  latter,  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
former  without  surrendering  our  power  and 
.  our  vitality.  To  do  so  is  to  give  the  world  over 
to  chaos  In  which  new  centers  of  power  strug- 
gle for  pre-eminence. 


Power  does  not  mean  mlUtary  power  alone. 
It  means,  rather,  the  economic  power  upon 
which  our  abUlty  to  help  the  developing  na- 
tions rests.  The  beneficent  use  of  power,  In 
turn  depends  on  maintaining  the  sense  of 
humanitarian  commitment  and  Involvement 
which  can  move  us  to  massive  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance. 

Vietnam? 
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Wn.1.    THE    PUBUC  AGREK? 

Vietnam  is  an  excuse,  not  a  reason,  to  shun 
Involvement,  whether  In  Israel,  had  it  been 
required,  or  In  the  Congo.  Stability  over  a 
wide  area  In  Asia— In  Korea,  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore and  Indonesia,  among  others— Is  an 
ancilUary  but  direct  result  of  the  American 
action  in  Vietnam.  Prom  the  supply  of  planes 
to  the  Congo  we  may  hope  to  establish  an 
Image  In  Africa  of  objectivity  and  consist- 
ency in  contrast  to  the  rank  opportunism  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  and  of  De  Gaulle.  We 
may  thus  persuade  some  African  nations  of 
our  objectivity  and  consistency  In  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  Middle  East  crisis  and 
other  threats  of  disorder  that  are  bound  to 
arise  in  the  future. 

What  is  not  so  clear  Is  whether  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  congressmen  can  be 
persuaded  that  such  action,  as  Indeed  in 
Vietnam  and  Santo  Domingo,  are  necessary 
and  hc^ef ully  beneficent  uses  of  power  from 
which  we  cannot  back  away.  As  is  most 
human  action,  these  are  apt  to  be  Imperfect 
and  coetly,  and  sometimes  they  may  fall. 

But  It  Is  our  humanity,  in  a  letter  sense, 
which  we  cannot  deny  by  ImmobUlzlng  our- 
selves. _ 

Call  It  do-goodlng.  call  It  meddUng.  Power 
wlU  be  exercised.  The  question  Is.  ultimately 
and  simply,  which  nation  will  exercise  it,  and 
for  humanists  and  genuine  liberals,  which 
nation  will  exercise  it  most  beneflclently. 
These  arguments  are  obviously  not  addressed 
to  those  who  may  claim  to  have  real  doubts 
on  the  latter  question. 


I     

An  Open  Letter  to  Congreti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er my  constituent.  Joann  H.  Bierman, 
of'2745  35th  Avenue.  Oakland.  Calif.,  has 
asked  me  to  present  to  the  Congress  an 
"open  letter,"  which  she  sent  to  the  Vice 
President,  the  leaders  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  the  Chaplains  of  the  respec- 
tive bodies. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
than  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 

The  letter  expresses  the  deep  concern 
of  its  author,  a  concern  that  I  am  sure  is 
poignantly  felt  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

The  letter  follows: 

Opem  Lettxr  to  the  Congress  or  the 
UNrrED  States.  Washington.  DC. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  July  27. 1967. 
Attention:  Representative  George  P.  Miller. 

Dear  Congress:  Now  U  the  time  for  all 
congrewmen  to  put  aside  their  chairman- 
ships and  specialties  and  to  find  and  to  es- 
tobllsh  a  solution  to  the  unemployment  of 
the  black  people  and  the  other  minority 
races  in  these  United  States. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  considered  a 
Christian  Nation  and  U  we  even  begin  to 


consider   ourtelves   true   disciples  of  Christ 
we  must  follow  two  great  commandment*: 
"You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
year  heart,  and  with  all  your  soul,  and  with 
all  your  mind."  And  the  second  command- 
ment  Is  like  unto  the  flrst  commandment 
"You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  yoursell," 
How  shall  we  define  love?  Today  there  Is 
a  difference  between  the  thing  we  know  as 
love  and  the  all-embracing  love  which  Chrl« 
epitomised    In    His    own    life.    Jesus    Chrlit'j 
love  was  such  that  the  Good  of  the  Other 
Loomed  Larger  than  His  Ovm  Need  to  Giw, 
We  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  cant 
and  should  not  tolerate  lawleesness  and  evil 
and  those  (both  black  and  white)  who  break 
the   laws   of   this   land   should   be   punishad 
with  justice.  However,  the  Covgreasmen  -vita 
represent  the  people  (l>oth  black  and  whitei 
must  establish  a  solution  to  the  Just  needs 
of  the  black  people  In  order  that  the  bUck 
people   may   live   a   life  whereby  they  may 
obtain  greatness,  independence  and  respect 
for  themselves.  The  black  people  are  crylni 
for    work- Just   like    the    white    people  dkt 
diu-ing  the  depression  years.  Many  white  peo- 
ple were  not  able  to  find  work  during  the 
depression  years  and  did  not  work  untU  ttie 
government    created    work    and    Jobs.  Hov 
many  years  have  the  black  people  been  in 
a  depression?  What  would  the  white  peopled 
reaction  have  been  If  the  white  people  had 
been  In  a  depression  as  many  years  u  tbe 
black  people  have  been? 

Congress  should  create  Jobs  and  work  fti 
all  unemployed,  working-age  men.  who  ttc 
willing  and  want  to  work. 

Tuesday  evening,  July  25,  1967.  the  new- 
casters  reported  that  there  was  $200,000,0(10 
property  damage  In  Detroit.  Twenty-«!i 
thousand  men  could  have  been  employed  ■ 
laborers  5  days  a  week.  8  hours  a  day,  13 
months  a  year  at  »4  00  per  hour  for  ttiat 
amount  of  money.  Wednesday  nite,  July  M, 
1967,  the  newscasters  reported  that  the  prop- 
erty damage  estimate  had  doubled.  Add  to 
those  mllUons  of  dollars  the  property  damage 
estimate  for  the  other  cities  in  Amerlct  wto 
have  suffered  and  figure  out  for  ywmeK 
how  many  men  could  be  working  12  moutti 
Work  can  be  created  by  Congress.  The  po«l- 
ble  Job  list  is  endless. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
suggest  that  every  Congressman  review  dap- 
ters  5  through  7  In  the  Book  of  Matthew  li 
the  Holy  Bible  and  that  each  and  every  Oob- 
gressman  ask  the  liord  for  wisdom  in  ttli 
troubled  hour.  Please  remember  that  tbe 
Lord  has  promised  wisdom  and  knowledje 
to  aU  those  who  ask  with  faith.  (Janw 
1:6,6) 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Joann  H.  Beermik. 


Two  Amy  Paratrooper!  From  MaryW 
Killed  in  Vietnam 

EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speate. 
Sgt  David  P.  Crozler  and  Pfc.  CUflordU. 
Burch.  two  Army  paratroopers  m 
Maryland,  were  recently  killed  In  v»- 
nam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage" 
these  men  and  to  honor  their  memor  w 
including  the  following  article  in  w 

Record:  „ -i«i 

Two  Army  paratroopers  from  J*^^ 
one  from  Middle  River  and  the  other^ 
Langley  Park,  have  been  killed  m  vttv- 
the  Defense  Department  reported. 


July  31,  1967 

They  were  Sgt.  David  P.  CroBler,  28.  whoas 
mother,  Mrs.  Etmlce  Eabumer.  lire*  at  611 
Myrth  Avenue,  Middle  River,  and  Pfc.  Clif- 
ford O  Burch.  19,  the  only  son  cT  Mr.  and 
ttn.  Gordon  S.  Burch.  of  1713  Merrlmac 
Drive.  Langley  Park. 

Sergeant  Crozler,  who  was  on  his  second 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam,  was  kUled  in  action 
Monday,  and  Private  Burch  was  one  of  seven 
paratrooi>ers  killed  Sunday  near  Dak  To 
when  American  artillery  flre  fell  short  of  its 
target. 

Both  men  were  members  of  the  173d  Air- 
borne Brigade. 

Sergeant  Crozler  had  volimteered  for  an 
eitn  six  months  In  Vietnam  after  his  flrst 
year  was  completed  in  April.  He  had  won  the 
Purple  Heart  for  a  shrapnel  wound  during 
hli  flrst  tour  of  duty. 

CAREES    MAN 
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He  was  a  career  Army  man.  his  mother  said 
laft  night,  having  eiUlsted  in  1962  after  fln- 
lihing  the  eleventh  grade  at  Kenwood  High 
Bebooi.  During  his  last  year  at  Kenwood,  he 
played  soccer. 

"He  said  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  Vietnam 
because  he  believed  In  what  we  are  doing 
there."  Mrs.  Klabumer  said.  "He  even  talked 
ODM  about  staying  there  for  the  duration  of 
the  war." 

Sergeant  Crozler  was  born  in  Baltimore 
aad  grew  up  In  the  Essex-Middle  River  area. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  his 
father.  Thomas  D.  Crozler.  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla.;  s  brother.  Thomas,  and  a  half-sister. 
Peggy  B^burner. 

Pfe.  Burch  had  been  in  Vietnam  since 
Uaidi  4  and  had  been  in  the  Army  exactly 
on*  year  the  day  he  was  killed.  He  had  been 
trained  at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.;  Fort  Gordon 
Oa,  and  Port  Bennlng,  Ga. 

IN    STEADT    COMBAT 

Before  he  was  killed,  he  had  Just  rettirned 
frooi  a  flve-day  leave  in  Hawaii,  his  mother 
Mid  last  night.  He  had  been  in  steady  com- 
bat during  his  months  In  Vietnam. 

"He  tried  not  to  make  mb  worry,"  Mrs. 
Bnrch  tald.  'He  said  it  was  tough  and  they 
••••osred.  but  well  fight  and  we  will  win." 

Pfe.  Burch  was  bom  In  Washington  and 
pew  up  in  Prince  Georges  County.  After 
gmHuatlng  in  Jiine.  1965.  from  Northwestern 
fflgh  School  in  Adelphl.  Md..  he  attended  the 
umwmty  of  Maryland  for  one  semester  He 
nnted  to  return  there  after  finishing  with 
we  Anny, 

*»  about  six  months  before  enlisting  in 
tt*  Army,  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  plumb- 
erln  the  Langley  Park  area 


W  Corp.  I,  for  GirU,  Too— Philadelphia 
WletiB  Reports  on  Program  Operations 
■  Hat  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

W  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

^.  SDLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 

Jjwn^es  know  that  the  Job  Corps 

2J»  young  women  as  weU  as  yoiS 

S'iS^f*  P^'^^^'y  do  not  krSS 
^SJ^J^  are  In  the  Job  Corps,  or 
SS?^!^^  °'  ^«  ^°^  Corps  In  ^in- 
'^we  young  women  who  are  enroUed. 

^W^endment  to  the  Economic  Op- 
|;j»Wty  Act  of  1964  stipulates  that  at 
^^^reent  of  Job  Corps  enroUees 

"-«»m  the  Job  Corps,  and  this  figure 


la  expected  to  Increase  by  next  year,  when 
an  estimated  25  percent  of  aU  Job  Corps 
enrollees  wHl  be  women. 

"Hiese  figures  are  very  st^mificant.  Mrs. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  said:  "When  you 
teach  a  woman,  you  teach  a  family  " 

This  Is  especially  true  in  the  Job  Corps 
because  all  the  women  enrollees  take 
courses  In  care  of  the  home,  and  in  family 
life,  in  order  to  develop  women  who  can 
create  happy,  healthy  homes.  Corps- 
women  learn  to  shop  wisely,  to  prepared 
attractive,  nutritious  meals,  and  to  pre- 
serve food;  they  learn  about  health 
grooming,  the  purchase,  care,  and  repair 
of  clothing;  child  care  and  development- 
and  home  decorating. 

Therefore,  with  the  tools  provided  by 
basic  education,  vocational  education 
and  home  and  family  life  courses  a 
corpswoman  is  equipped  to  help  her 
parents'  family  and  eventuaUy  her  own 
family  when  she  graduates.  An  article 
from  the  June  10.  1967,  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  by  Carol  Innerst 
discusses  some  of  these  facts  about 
women's  Job  Corps  centers  and  explains 
the  basic  setup  of  the  program. 

I  am  very  interested  in,  and  proud  of 
the  work  the  Job  Corps  is  doing  in  centers 
for  young  women  in  St.  Louis  and  else- 
where, and  I  commend  Carol  Innersfs 
article  to  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Philadelphia  BuUetln,  June  10 

1967] 

Job  CORPS  Is  for  Giels.  Too— 25  Assigned  bt 

Office  Herk 

(By  Carol  Innerst) 

"I  never  knew  the  Job  Corps  was  for  girls 
too,'  said  a  recent  graduate  of  Germantown 
High  School. 

Arnetta   Rimes,    17,   of   5430   BayntMi  st 
learned  that  girls  could  Join  the  Job  Corps! 
when  she  when  Into  the  PhUadelphla  Bur^ 
of  Employment  Security  office  at  Broad  and 
Stiles  sts.  looking  for  a  Job. 

In  a  few  weeks,  she  will  be  on  her  way 
to  one  of  the  many  Job  Corps  training  centers 
in  the  country  to  learn  how  to  be  a  practical 
nurse.  '^ 

•It  really  doesn't  make  any  difference 
where  I  go,"  she  said,  "as  long  as  I  go." 

AGREEMENT    REACHED 

The  State  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
recently  reached  an  agreement  with  the  Job 
Corps  to  recruit  and  screen  female  candi- 
dates for  the  Corps.  Before  the  agreement, 
the  Bureau  offices  served  only  male  Job 
Corps  applicants.  Women  In  Community 
Service.  Inc.  and  the  APL-CIO  also  recruit 
female  candidates  for  the  Job  Corps. 

All  unemployed  or  underemployed  youths 
both  male  and  female.  16  through  21  who 
are  not  In  school,  are  eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps.  Preference  is  given  to  disadvantaged 
youth. 

Candidates  need  not  be  high  school  drop- 
oute.  The  girl  or  boy  may  be  a  graduate  with 
Insfflcient  skills  to  hold  a  fuUtlme  Job 

"So  far  we've  assigned  25  girls  to  the  Job 
Corps  from  this  office."  said  Lou  Boncace 
Job  Corps  representative  in  Philadelphia' 
We  ve  sent  them  to  Maine,  to  Ohio  "and  West 
Virginia." 

Peinnsylvanla  has  two  Job  Corps  Centers- 
Drums  in  Luzerne  County,  for  women,  and 
Blue  Jay  Forest  In  Warren  County,  for  men 
Assipiments  usually  are  not  made  to  camps' 
in  the  enrollee's  home  state. 
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•borthand.  bookkeeping,  operaUon  of  daU 
processing  machines  and  switchboards  food 
aervice  and  beauty  culture.  '    ^^ 

CoiTpswomen  (and  men)  receivs  MO  a 
month,  minus  taxes,  for  spending  money 
Another  $60  a  month  u  banked  for  tJh 
trainee  or  sent  to  her  family.  ^^ 

Members  may  serve  up  to  two  years,  but 
are  graduated  whenever  the  can^  feels  they 
areready  to  compete  In  the  labor  market 
,Jr  y^*'  ^'"^P"  ""^  established  through  the 
federal  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  increase 
employability  of  youth  '"^-rcaeo 


My  Most  Unforgettable  Oiaracter 


SPEECH 

OF 


OTHKE   SKILLS  TAtJOHT 

Besides  the  training  as  a  practical  nurse 
which  Miss  Rimes  will  receive,  the  Job  Corps 
aleo  trains  nurses'  aides  and  dental  assist- 
ants, and  offers  women  remedial  education 
and  oouTses  In  general  clerical  work,  typing 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF   WKST   VXBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTAUVKS 
Thursday,  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  was  "Page  Pitt 
Day"  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Mar- 
shall University.  Scrolls,  plaques,  proc- 
lamations and  a  warm  receptlwi  accom- 
panied the  day  to  honor  Marshall  Uni- 
vereity's  famous  professor  of  journalism 

The  occasion  was  also  marked  by  the 
relea^  of  a  fascinating  article  which  is 
the  lead  story  in  the  current  issue  of 
Readers  Digest.  It  is  entiUed  "My  Most 
Unforgettable  Character".  It  Is  Written 

DanTeTpT'  "*'"''  ^''^'  ^-  "^^^^'^ 
Almost  blind  since  the  age  of  5  Pro- 
fessor Pitt  has  charged  through  life  and 
inspired  hundreds  of  journalists  under 
his  tutelage.  "It's  results,  not  excuses, 
that  count  in  this  life!"  he  frequently 
says.  ^ 

vmie  teaching  with  Professor  Pitt  at 
Marshall,  some  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
energy,  which  rubbed  off  on  everybody 
affected  me  a  great  deal.  I  spent  a  long 
evemng  at  home  with  Professor  and  Mrs 
Pitt,  just  before  deciding  to  run  for  Con- 
gress in  1958,  and  they  both  gave  me 
some  advice  I  have  never  forgotten 

West  Virginia  is  proud  of  Page  Pitt 
Long  may  he  wave ! 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1967] 

My  Most  UNroROETTABLE  CaAXAcna 
(Note.— "It's    result*,    not    excuses,    that 
count  in  this  life."  The  story  of  Page  Pitt 
West  Vlrglnla-8  remarkable  professor  of  Jour- 
nallsm.) 

(By  Virginia  Daniel  Pitt) 
I  was  16  that  morning  some  30  years  aeo 
when  I  first  walked  into  the  urgent,  demand- 
ing, wonderful  world  of  Prof.  W.  Page  Pitt   I 
had  come  to  study  Journalism  at  Marshall 
University  In  Huntington.  W.  Va..  and  to  me 
a  naive  freshman,  the  man  standing  in  the 
center    of    the    huge    U-shaped    copy    desk 
seemed    formidably    impressive.    Though    he 
was  "old"— 36— with  prematurely  white  hair 
his  neatly  clipped  crew  cut,  fUrlng  mustache 
and  natty  tweed  suit  made  him  look  more  like 
an  Ivy  League   fashion   model   than   Father 
Time.  It's  a  good  thing  I  approved  of  him.  for 
I  had  Just  met  my  future  husband. 

"Welcome  to  Journalism  201."  he  said  to 
the  class  with  a  smile.  "If  you've  heard  that 
Im   a   slave   driver,   you've  heard    correctly 
Anybody  not  prepared  to  give  me  his  best  can 
leave  right  now. 

"As  a  personal  note,"  he  went  on  almost 
casually.  "I  must  ask  you  not  to  raise  vour 
hands  in  this  class.  I  can't  see  them.  Please 
speak  up  and  Identify  yourself  by  name  " 
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I  exchanged  startled  glances  with  the  other 
members  of  the  class.  We  had  expected  a 
great  deal  fTMn  this  course  In  Journalism. 
Hoir  could  we  get  It  Irom  *  teacher  who  was 
blind? 

As  I  pondered  this,  my  attention  strayed. 
I  dldnt  listen  as  Professor  Pitt  talked  on. 
Then,  abruptly,  he  stopped.  "All  right,  stu- 
dents," he  said.  "Write  a  one-page  news  story 
on  what  I  Just  told  you."  Only  two  out  of 
the  class  of  30  could  comply.  It  was  the  last 
time  I  ever  flunked  a  quiz  by  worrying  about 
what  Page  caUed  his  "Inconvenience." 

THE   REAL    HANDICAPS 

Professor  Pitt  had  only  three-percent 
vision.  He  could  barely  count  the  fingers  of 
a  hand  held  13  Inches  from  his  face,  or  dis- 
tinguish between  daylight  and  darkness.  He 
read  by  holding  a  newspaper  close  to  his  face 
and  squinting  through  an  instrument  that 
had  three  magnifying  glasses  stacked  on  top 
of  one  anotha-.  Even  then,  he  could  make 
out  Just  a  few  letters  at  a  time. 

Deepite  his  handicap,  he  had  developed  his 
own  mysterious  method  of  navigation.  He 
charged  around  campus  with  sudi  vigor  that 
we  practically  had  to  jam  to  keep  up  with 
him  He  radiated  confidence  and  joie  de  invre. 
hurling  himself  at  life  with  Joyous  determi- 
nation. And  he  expected  us  to  do  the  same. 
One  day  a  classmate  with  more  curiosity 
than  t«ct  asked.  "Professor  Pitt,  which  would 
you  consider  the  worst  handicap — blindness, 
or  deafness,  or  no  arms  and  legs,  or — ?" 

There  was  a  smoldering,  ominous  quiet. 
Then  Page  exploded.  "None  of  those  things! 
Lethargy,  IrresponslbUlty,  lack  of  ambition 
or  de8ire— they  are  the  real  handicaps.  Peo- 
ple who  know  what  their  shortcomings  are 
and  want  to  do  something  about  them  are 
the  Ivicky  ones,  because  they  can  usually 
arrange—"  he  savored  the  word— "to  over- 
come their  trouble.  But  those  who  limp 
through  life  on  two  or  three  of  their  eight 
cylinders  are  the  ones  to  be  pitied.  If  I  don't 
teach  you  anything  but  to  want  to  do  some- 
thing with  your  lives,  this  course  will  be  a 
magnificent  success!" 

Our  newsroom  In  the  baeement  of  Morrow 
Library  w«8  damp  and  dimly  lighted,  and 
much  of  our  equliHnent  was  old  and  crude, 
but  Page  never  gave  us  time  to  complain. 
Our  typewriters  chattered  constanOy  as  we 
tried  to  outdo  the  professionals  at  reporting, 
headlining  and  layout.  "You're  not  here  to 
laam  to  be  medlocrlUes."  he  would  growl. 
Then,  turning  on  us  his  clear,  deceptively 
saint-like  blue  eyes,  he  wovUd  say,  "If  I  send 
you  owt  on  a  story  and  you  can't  get  It  be- 
cause you  have  broken  a  leg,  call  me  before 
the  ambulance  comes  and  I'll  forgive  you.  But 
dont  give  me  excuses!  They  wound  me.  and 
explanations  pour  salt  in  the  wound.  Ifs 
reaulta,  not  excuses,  that  count  in  this  life!" 

A  BIG  BKAB  Or  A  BOT 

This  was  Page  Pitt's  credo,  and  gradually 
I  discovered  how  valiantly  he  had  "arranged" 
to  live  up  to  it.  He  wbb  five  years  old  in 
1006  when  a  mastoid  infection  took  97  per- 
cent of  his  sight  Since  he  balked  at  attend- 
ing a  school  for  the  blind  in  his  native  New 
York  City,  his  mother  tutored  him  at  home. 
When  he  was  12,  the  Pitts  moved  to  Shinn- 
ston,  W.Va.,  because  they  had  learned  that 
the  public  schools  in  that  coal-mining  com- 
munity accepted  children  with  limited 
vision.  Starting  in  the  third  grade  (four 
grades  behind  boys  of  his  age).  Page  began 
to  inveigle  his  schoolmates  mto  reading  him 
his  lessons.  It  was  a  practice  he  continued 
to  follow  throughout  college  and  graduate 
•chool. 
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Refusing  to  be  left  out  of  sports,  he  played 
first  base  on  the  school  team — the  ball  was 
always  thrown  to  him  low  and  bounding 
through  the  grass,  so  that  he  could  catch 
It  by  sound.  Aa  a  second-string  football 
tackle,  he  cut  qiilte  a  swath  in  the  line, 
for  he  waa  a  btg  bear  of  a  boy. 


By  the  tiine  he  was  18.  Page  was  working 
summers  at  the  WlUard  Coal  Mine— "catch- 
ing" (braking  and  coupling  up)  empty  coal 
cars  that  oame  rumbling  at  him  down  a 
grade.  He  "arranged"  to  do  this  by  putUng  a 
white  handkerchief  on  the  track  about  30 
feet  from  the  point  where  he  had  to  stop 
each  car.  When  a  descending  car  passed  over 
this  blxir  of  white  and  blotted  it  from  his 
view,  Page,  running  alongside,  would  pull 
the  brake  bar  and  stop  the  car  Just  short  of 
the  waiting  empties.  One  day  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  signal  handkerchief  away;  Page 
never  pulled  the  brake,  and  there  was  a 
terrible  pUeup.  After  this,  he  was  given  a  Job 
where  sight  was  unnecessary.  He  waa  sta- 
tioned two  miles  back  In  the  drift  mine 
where,  in  total  darkness,  he  would  listen  to 
the  chugging  of  the  water  pumps  and  report 
any  stoppage.  It  was  drab,  dangerous  work, 
but  Page  was  earning  money  for  college. 

In  1921.  Page  entered  Muskingum  College 
in  New  Concord,  Ohio,  where  he  learned  to 
admire  two  arts:  Journalism  and  teaching. 
At  26  he  combined  the  two.  becoming 
Marshall  University's  first  Instructor  of  an 
unprestlglous  course  called  feature-writing. 
But  how.  he  was  soon  wondering,  could  he 
teach  kids  to  be  professional  newspapermen 
until  he  had  been  one  himself?  Two  years 
later  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  and  went  to 
New  York  City  where,  while  earning  his 
master's  degree  In  journalism  from  Columbia 
University,  he  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
several  big  newspapers. 

On  a  visit  to  New  York  In  1932.  during  the 
Lindbergh  kidnapping  case.  Page  wangled  his 
way  Into  the  office  of  Lindbergh's  attorney, 
Col.  Henry  C.  Breckinridge,  who  had  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  see  reporters. 
Breckinridge,  ctu-lous.  began  pumping  him: 
"Why  are  you  in  this  business  when  you  can't 
see?  How  do  you  get  around  New  York?" 
Quietly  Page  answered  all  the  queries,  then 
said,  "Now,  Colonel,  will  you  answer  a  few  of 
my  questions?"  Breckinridge  realized  that  he 
had  little  choice — and  Page  scooped  his  com- 
petitors. 

Later  he  was  offered  a  job  by  a  wire  service 
at  twice  his  college  salary,  but  he  chose  to 
return  to  Marshall  as  head  of  his  department. 

SCREAMS    IN    THE    CLASSROOM 

To  Pago  Pitt,  Journalism  was  not  a  trade 
but  a  profession  that  carried  a  much  respon- 
sibility as  law  or  medicine.  "You  are  training 
here,"  he  told  us  gravely,  "to  become  the 
chief  architects  of  public  opinion  and  policy, 
the  main  guardians  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms." 

Some  of  his  lessons  in  Journalism  were  as 
elaborately  contrived  as  the  inventions  In 
Rube  Goldberg's  cartoons.  One  morning,  oxm 
class  heard  the  hysterical  cries  of  a  student 
in  the  corridor:  "You've  flunked  me  and 
ruined  my  life!"  An  Instant  later.  Prof.  A. 
Otis  Hanson  of  the  speech  department  flung 
himself  through  our  classroom  door,  the 
"angry"  student  at  his  heels.  As  Ranson 
kicked  over  a  wastebasket — boom.' — two  milk 
bottles  fdl  off  the  doortop  and  splattered. 
The  aggrieved  student  whipped  out  a  banana 
and  pointed  it  at  Ranson.  A  policeman  in 
the  hall  fired  two  blank  cartridges.  A  girl 
started  screaming.  Finally  Professor  Ranson 
and  his  "crazy  assassin"  tumbled  back  out 
into  the  corridor  and  were  gone. 

"Now!"  said  Page  triumphantly  as  we 
gap)ed  In  amazement.  "Please  answer  some 
questions  on  what  you  just  saw  and  heard." 
What  was  the  argument  about?  What  did  the 
attacker  have  In  his  hand?  Who  screamed? 
To  about  80  such  questions  he  got  a  lot  of 
wrong  answers. 

"Aha!"  said  Page.  "You  have  Just  proved 
what  I've  been  telling  you — that  eyewitness 
accounts  at  scenes  of  violence  are  often  in- 
accurate and  can't  be  relied  upon.  Remem- 
ber, always  take  such  accounts  with  a  grain 
of  salt."  That  such  wild  demonstrations 
sometlmeB  brotight  half  the  university  run- 
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ning  into  our  basement  didn't  bother  Page 
at  all.  He  knew  he  had  taught  us  something 
In  a  way  we  could  never  forget. 

KOelNS    AT   9    O'CLOCK 

•When  I  graduated  from  Marshall  In  1940, 
Page  got  me  a  job  with  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
But  soon  I  began  to  realize  that  he  wu 
much  more  to  me  than  Just  a  professor. 
Fortunately,  he  discovered  similar  feelings 
and  our  romance,  after  I  learned  to  make 
some    minor    adjustments,    flourished. 

At  first,  forgetting  about  his  almost  non- 
existent sight,  I'd  say,  "Look  at  that  robin." 
"Where,  where?"  he'd  ask,  whirling  in  con- 
fusion. Then,  "Damn  It,  Ginny,  say,  'Look 
at  that  robin  at  nine  o'clock  or  six  o'clock'!" 
With  specific  directions.  Page  wovUd  whip 
out  his  20-power  telescope,  focus  it,  and 
spot,  mistily  in  its  limited  circle,  the  bird, 
the  flower,  whatever  I  wanted  to  share  with 
him.  In  1942  we  were  married.  Soon  the 
children,  Colston  and  Glnny  Page,  came 
along,  and  they,  too,  learned  to  say.  "Look, 
Dad!  Look  at  that  flower — at  six  oclockr' 
Page  has  more  hobbles  than  any  other 
man  I  know.  Before  we  were  married,  I'd 
planned  to  give  up  bridge,  assuming  that  he 
couldn't  share  that  pleasure.  What  a  Joke 
that  turned  out  to  be!  He  had  won  so  many 
duplicate  bridge  tournaments  that  his  tro- 
phies would  fill  two  bushel  baskets.  He  playi 
by  pressing  the  cards  close  to  his  "gooff" 
eye  and  memorizing  them.  Then  his  pwtne 
calls  out  each  cards  as  it  is  played. 

My  husband  also  plays  excellent  che*.  Be 
beats  me  at  bowling,  and  is  an  absolute  not 
on  camping  and  fishing.  Nor  have  I  ssc^jieil 
being  a  "golf  widow."  Page  consUtently 
breaks  100  by  having  his  caddie  point  out 
the  direction  of  the  pin  and  estimate  Iti  dis- 
tance. The  fact  that  he  can't  see  Is  no  ex- 
cuse, he  says,  for  not  breaking  80:  "I  just 
can't  remember  to  keep  my  head  down  and 
hold  my  left  arm  straight!" 

Through  the  years,  I've  watched  him  «* 
tbe  same  goals  he  would  have  set  had  be 
possessed  2O-20  vision,  emd  I've  seen  him 
reach  and  exceed  them  all.  Under  his  Midv- 
Bhlp,  the  Marshall  journalism  prognun  hM 
grown  from  a  single  class  of  five  studenti  In 
1926,  to  26  undergraduate  and  four  grate- 
ate  courses  enrolling  150  students  and  en- 
ploying  five  teachers  in  1967.  By  sheer  taw 
of  personality  he  has  converted  his  dsptrt- 
ment  from  a  onetime  "academic  stepdiftTto 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  succeesfnl  it 
the  nai^ioii's  departments  of  journalism. 

PASSED  WITH  FLTING  COLORS 

Recently  we  saw  our  longtime  dream  eone 
true:  the  journalism  workshop  moved  on* 
of  the  basement  It  had  occupied  for  SO  yew 
and  spread  itself  sumptuo\isly  over  am^ 
two  fioors  of  Marshall's  new,  eight-stay  !•■ 
demlc  Center.  And  last  September  t'M"*''* 
more  personal  triumphs.  Retiring  ^"■»  ■* 
chairmanship  of  his  department,  P«(a  mm. 
became  free  to  teach  full-time.  LettM" 
congratulaUon  poured  in  from  old  P"*r 
over  the  country.  When  Page  wanderedW 
the  newsroom  of  the  Daily  Mail,  tht  mK^ 
noon  paper  In  Charleston,  our  state  Clptt 
everyone  stood  up  and  applauded  (ll"*" 
the  news  staff  of  15  had  been  Pages  W" 
dents) .  ^^ 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  he  ^* 
best  about  all  the  excitement.  I  reaUadW* 
It  was  after  reading  to  him  the  HunajiJ 
Herald-Advertiser's  feature  article  on  ■*• 
years  of  accomplishment.  "^^'""^'"J^JSk 
"are  you  svire  you  haven't 'left  lOBM^p 
out?"  .> 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked.  ^^w 

"Hasn't  there  been  one  single  mentfMM| 
a  handicap?"  When  I  assured  him  '^j'jrj 
had  been  none,  his  face  suddenly  lWw"2 
he  slapped  his  thigh  resoundln^W-^ 
grinned.  "Oinny,"  he  said,  "I  pw"»  ** 
passed  the  course." 


You're  21,  Jobless,  but  BraTC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967  ' 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers across  the  country  are  currently 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  coverage  to  the 
predicaments  In  which  jobless  young  men 
find  themselves.  We  read  nearly  every 
day  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  frustra- 
tion born  of  hopelessness  and  unemploy- 
ment among  our  youth.  Were  It  not  for 
the  kind  of  hope  represented  by  the  story 
I  have  In  mind  today,  the  overall  picture 
would  be  grim  Indeed. 

Two  years  ago  Ross  Nunez,  a  young 
man  from  east  Los  Angeles,  was  an  un- 
employed and  imskilled  high  school  droi>- 
out.  Today,  thanks  to  a  fortuitous  blend 
of  hla  own  courage  and  the  antipoverty 
program,  Ross  has  both  a  high  s(^ooI 
diploma  and  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ross  Nunez  left  school 
out  of  necessity  after  his  father  died. 
Like  other  young  men  who  must  grapple 
with  hardship  early  In  life,  Ross  learned 
the  obstacles  of  InsufQclent  education  and 
lack  of  job  skills.  He  learned  how  vitally 
importaxit  it  Is  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
helped  with  timely  and  farsighted  as- 
sistance. 

There  are  countless  numbers  of  young 
men  like  Mr.  Nunez.  Even  though  they 
may  be  unemployed  and  In  need  of  cer- 
tain assistance,  they  possess  the  deter- 
mination and  ability  to  benefit  tremen- 
dously from  worthwhile  economic  oMPOr- 
tunity  programs.  When  these  young  men 
seciu-e  productive  ixwltlons  in  society  we 
all  are  the  beneficiaries. 

Ross  Nunez'  story  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  many  forward-looking  pro- 
grams of  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
article  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Yoit'r*  21.   JoBuss,   BtJT  Brats 
(By  CUff  Blackburn) 

Two  years  ago,  the  world  was  a  pretty  grim 
place  tor  %  21-year-old  Bast  Loe  Angele* 
Mexican- American. 

Ross  Nunez  was  an  unemployed  and  un- 
■kllled  high  school  dropout. 

Ahead  of  him  stretched  a  Ufetlme  of  low- 
paying,  dismal,  dead-end  Jobs. 

Today,  Nunez  has  a  high  school  diploma 
and  holds  a  good  job  at  a  serrlc*  station. 
And  he's  up  for  promo<Jon  to  lead  salesman. 

Q:  What  made  sucb  a  radical  chxLnge  La 
this  man's  life  In  such  a  short  time? 

A:  The  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunl- 
tiee  Agency  at  307  N.  Breed  St.,  part  erf  the 
anti-poverty  program. 

But  for  Roes  Nunes,  it  wasn't  a  Cinderella, 
rags- to- riches  sort  of  thing  that  happened 
overnight.  It  took  courage  and  lot*  of  hard 
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work  to  be  a  "gn-aduate"  of  the  East  Los 
Angeles  project. 

Nunez,  who  lives  at  300  Cheeeebrough 
Lane,  was  pretty  leery  of  the  idea  at  first. 

He'd  been  forced  to  quit  school  In  the  11th 
grade  because  his  father  had  died.  He  knew 
that  to  even  break  even  In  life,  he  had  to 
stay  out  of  trouble. 

"At  first  I  wouldn't  Join  the  program,"  he 
told  The  Her»ld-E^^amine^,  p>auslng  at  his 
work  at  the  station  at  East  Third  Street  and 
Gage  Avenue.  "I  was  afraid  that  being  with 
lots  of  other  guys  I'd  get  Into  trouWe." 

But  hlfl  interest  in  autos  led  to  cautious 
Inquiries  about  the  project. 

He  enrolled  at  the  EYOiA  and  was  placed 
by  hlfl  oounaelor  In  a  special  service  station 
attendant  program. 

Unlike  some  vocational  and  pre-vocatlonal 
ooursee  offered  at  the  project,  this  program 
was  designed  for  the  student  In  lmmedlat« 
need  of  a  Job. 

Mornings,  Ross  and  his  feUow  classmates 
were  trained  In  actual  service  station  oper- 
ation. Including  minor  auto  repMirs. 

Aftemoona  were  devoted  to  paperworl^ 
with  specially  tailored  lessons  designed  tx> 
meet  Board  of  Education  high  school  stand- 
ards as  weU  as  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  bookwork  Involved  in  gas  station 
operation. 

He  completed  the  course  In  three  months. 

It  wasn't  long  before  he  was  employed  at 
a  starting  salary  of  more  than  (100  a  w«ek. 

And  no>w  the  world  Isnt  sttdi  a  grim  ptaos 
to  this  ESast  Los  Angeles  man.  "^ou  know.  In 
a  couple  of  years  I'd  Uke  to  have  my  own 
gas  station,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  be  in  busi- 
ness for  myeelf." 


Job  Corps  at  Camp  Breckinridge,  Ky. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KXNTUCai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  past 
weeks  we  have  heard  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Federal  antipoverty  programs  In  dealing 
with  the  enormous  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged Americans.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
report  on  the  Breckinridge  Job  Corps 
Center  in  Kentucky  which  shows  the 
dramatic  success  of  the  work  going  on 
there  to  train  1,800  young  men  to  be  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  This  center 
exemplifies  the  nationwide  success  that 
we  continue  to  read  of  all  the  Job  Corps 
centers. 

The  report  which  I  have  referred  to 
was  written  by  the  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House,  Representative  Frank 
HoRTON,  from  the  36th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York.  The  distinguished 
Representative  has  firsthand  knowledge 
of  this  success  story  from  his  recent  visit 
to  the  center  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address  to  a  graduating  class  of  34 
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young  men.  His  repwrt  Indicates  that 
these  high  school  "dropouts"  are  on  the 
road  to  developing  a  commitment,  not 
only  to  a  useful  occupation,  but  even 
more  significantly,  to  a  better  way  of  life 
which  emphasizes  the  breaking  away 
from  a  poverty- welfare  existence  and 
moving  upward  to  independence  and 
self  esteem. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  Congressman  Horton's  findings  at 
Breckenridge  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  seen  his  article,  I  Include 
it  in  the  Record: 

Salvaging  thx  Nation's  Rkjectbd  Touth 
(By  Congressman  Piank  Boston) 

A  few  days  ago.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  new  edition  of  th«  American  dream 
taking  shape  In  the  state  d  Kentucky.  Peo- 
ple from  Rochester  and  the  SSth  Congres- 
sional District  are  closely  Involved  In  mak- 
ing the  dream  come  true. 

Early  in  1968,  Graflex.  Inc..  one  of  the  fine 
corporations  In  the  seth  District,  contracted 
with  the  Federal  government's  Office  of  Boo- 
nomlc  Opportunity  to  take  over  operation  of 
the  Men's  Job  Corps  Center  in  Breckenridge. 
Kentucky. 

When  I  arrived  last  week  In  Breckinridge 
at  the  invitation  oC  Orafiez  board  chairman 
Oaylord  C.  Whl taker  to  tour  the  center  and 
deliver  a  commencement  address,  about  1,800 
young  men  were  being  trained  In  11  differ- 
ent occupations,  including  general  automo- 
tive repair,  service  station  operation,  smaU 
and  marine  engine  repair,  automotive  sales, 
auto  repair,  welding,  heater  and  burner  re- 
pair, electronics,  landscaping  and  nursery 
work  and  the  culinary  arts. 

"Give  a  man  a  fish  and  you  feed  him  for 
a  day.  Teach  a  man  to  fish  and  you  feed 
Mm  for  a  lifetime."  That's  the  BrecklnTidge 
philosophy  which  Mr.  Whltaker  voiced  at  the 
commencement  exercises  and  tt  Is  working. 

A  typical  Job  Corpeman  entering  the  camp 
Is  between  10  and  21  years  c4d,  has  a  read- 
ing level  equal  to  a  flXth-grader,  has  com- 
pleted only  7  years  of  formal  schocdlng.  Is 
7  p>ounds  underweight  and.  In  nKvt  cases, 
has  never  held  a  steady  job.  Neaiiy  half  are 
from  broken  homes,  half  come  fn^n  families 
on  the  relief  rolls  and  8  out  of  10  nevw 
have  been  examined  by  a  doctw  or  a  den- 
tist. Ten  per  cent  have  been  punished  for  a 
serious  crime. 

TTie  Job  Corpsmen  have  their  own  student 
"government"  with  officers  and  regiUar  meet- 
ings to  consider  camp  affairs.  Combine  this 
with  the  valuable  training  received  In  many 
manual  arts,  and  you  have  the  beginning 
of  a  man  ot  resfKinBlbUlty.  I  was  greatly 
Impressed  with  the  dedication  and  enthusi- 
asm of  two  of  the  student  leaders  who  served 
as  our  guides  during  a  tour  of  the  Breckin- 
ridge camp.  Governor  Noah  Williams  and 
Sandy  Phillips,  Secretary  of  State,  both 
studying  electronics. 

I  addressed  a  group  of  34  Corpsmen  who 
spent  about  9  months  at  the  camp.  The  In- 
vestment made  In  them,  both  In  money  and 
manpower.  Is  significant.  But  It  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  which  local,  state 
and  federal  governments  would  have  spent 
In  maintaining  them  through  relief  programs 
if  they  did  not  receive  the  fine  training  avail- 
able ttiere. 

Seven  out  of  ten  stay  In  the  program  and 
complete  it.  Arrest  rates  for  Job  Corps  gradu- 
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ates  are  about  half  the  national  average.  The 
benefit  that  the  Job  Corps  glvee  In  re-cre- 
ating human  dignity  1*.  of  course,  Immeas- 
urable. Certainly,  there  are  problems  In  the 
administration  of  some  centers.  But  this  is 
Inevitable,  considering  the  vastness  of  the 
program.  The  Job  Corps  system  works — I  am 
convinced  of  that. 

At  the  commencement  ceremonies,  I  told 
the  graduates  and  spectators:  "Tou  are  the 
living  examples  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. The  fact  that  34  graduates  stand  ready 
today  to  go  Into  the  Job  market  means  that 
both  you  and  Breckinridge  have  confidence 
that  you  have  successfully  learned  a  valuable 
occupational  skill.  My  only  advice  to  you  Is 
that  you  apply  the  same  bard  work  toward 
developing  this  skill  after  you  leave  here  as 
you  applied  in  learning  the  skill  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Breckinridge  staff.  As  busi- 
nessmen from  Oraflex  and  other  successful 
companies  have  told  you,  there  Is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  skilled,  honest  and  reliable  worker." 

The  Breckinridge  operation  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  way  In  which  private  Industry 
and  the  Federal  government  can  cooperate 
to  make  this  country  move  forward.  Graflex 
took  on  this  job  with  the  confidence  that  It 
could  do  the  Job  well.  That  confidence  ha« 
been  borne  out,  and  I  am  proud  of  my  Orafiex 
constituents  for  their  contribution.  The  Job 
Corps  programs,  while  fax  from  perfect.  Is  a 
realistic  answer  for  the  nation's  disadvan- 
taged youth.  Hope  has  replaced  despair,  and 
economic  equality  \m  the  result. 


Address  by  Got.  Richard  J.  Hnghet,  of 
New  Jertej,  Before  tbe  75th  AniuTer- 
Muy,  G>nTeBtioB  of  the  Internatioiial 
Lonfshoremen'i  Association,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  July  20,  1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  MEW   JXXSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bpeaker,  we  have  all  been  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  violence  that  has 
wracked  our  cities  and  towns  In  the  past 
few  we^s.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  these  events,  Including  a 
good  deal  by  persons  who  have  not  had 
to  bear  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  I  am  proud 
to  idace  before  the  House  a  recent  ad- 
dress by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  my 
home  State  of  New  Jersey,  In  which  he 
shared  with  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  the  Impressions 
and  thoughts  which  he  obtained  while 
combating  the  recent  disorder  in  New- 
ark. The  Governor's  speech  is  as 
follows: 
Addmss  by  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  of  New 

JCBSCT,  BKFOKB  THB  75tH  ANNTVmSAaT 
CONTENnOU  OF  TH«  lKTE«NAT10NAL  LONG- 
SKOBZMKN'S      ASSOCIATION,      MIAMI      BeACH, 

FLA.,  Jtjlt  20,  1967 

When  I  first  accepted  the  gracious  Invi- 
tation Of  your  fine  President,  my  good  friend 
Teddy  Oleason,  to  come  down  here  to  Flor- 
ida and  address  this  75th  Anniversary  Con- 
vention, I  had  planned  to  talk  with  you  a 
little  about  the  needs  at  our  times  and  the 
responslbUltlee  which  they  give  to  all  of  us 
a«  fellow  citizens  of  this  great  nation  to  work 
together  toward  the  common  good.  Now,  re- 
cent events  in  my  State  of  New  Jersey  give 


added    emphasis,    added    Blgnlflcance.    and 
added  urgency  to  what  I  was  going  to  say. 

In  1831,  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  a  French- 
man who  h«d  come  to  the  United  States 
to  observe  at  first  hand  the  workings  of 
our  democratic  system,  observed: 

"As  soon  ae  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  United  StaXes  have  taken  up  an  opin- 
ion or  feeling  which  they  wish  to  promote 
in  the  world,  they  look  out  for  mutual  as- 
sistance; and  as  soon  as  they  have  found 
each  other  out.  they  combine.  From  that 
moment,  they  are  no  longer  Isolated  men, 
but  a  power  seen  from  afar,  whose  actions 
serve  as  example,  and  whose  language  Is 
listened  to." 

These  words  are  still  true  today,  and  they 
apply  to  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  75  years  ago.  a  group  of  men, 
out  of  common  need  and  common  desires, 
banded  together  to  found  this  Association. 
Prom  that  time  on  you  have  no  lont^er  been 
Isolated  men  but  the  kind  of  power  to  which 
de  Tocquevllle  referred,  whose  actions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  serve  as  an  example  for 
other  men  and  whose  voice  is  heard.  This  Im- 
plies for  all  of  you  as  members  of  this 
Union  a  special  responsibility,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation's actions  affect  not  only  its  members 
but  also  society  as  a  whole.  Today,  in  this 
nation  we  face  complex  and  difficult  chal- 
lenges which  profoundly  touch  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  and,  therefore,  require  all  of  us — 
and  especially  those  of  us  who  by  Tlrtue  of 
public  office  or  afflUation  with  private  or- 
ganizations have  a  special  ability — to  lend 
our  efforts  asd  our  resources  to  effect  con- 
structive social  change.  So  I  eome  before 
you  today  to  enlist  your  aid  and  your  sup- 
port— and  the  aid  and  support  of  all  good 
men — In  doing  what  must  be  done  for  the 
good  of  this  nation  and  all  Its  people. 

There  la  presently  manifesting  itself  In 
our  Bociety  a  polarization  of  thought  and 
action.  By  this  I  refer  to  that  phenomenon 
wherein  small  segments  of  the  general  popu- 
lation who  liold  extreme  views  are  making 
themselves  heard  and  their  presence  felt 
above  and  beyond  the  reasonable  voice  of 
the  majority.  This  nation  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  reasoning  together  and  It  Is 
a  great  nation  today  because  throughout 
Its  history  men  have  reasoned  together,  have 
demonstrated  attitudes  and  actions  which 
contribute  to  the  beneQt  ci<  society  as  a 
whole.  Today,  all  this  is  threatened  by  a 
small  minority — perhaps  1%  or  leas  of  the 
American  people — and  It  Is  now  time  for  the 
other  99%  of  Americans  to  speak  np,  to 
act,  to  counter  the  damage  which  Is  being 
wrought  against  the  common  good. 

The  events  of  last  weekend  in  my  State's 
largest  city  of  Newark,  like  similar  events 
In  other  cities  throughout  the  nation  In 
recent  years,  are  outgrowths  of  a  very  real 
crisis  which  faces  ua  In  America  today — one 
that  has  been  termed  by  some  the  "crisis  of 
the  cities."  Newark  is  noit  unique.  On  the 
contrary,  for  good  or  ill.  Its  problems  are  the 
very  same  problems  which  face  so  many  of 
our  cities.  Therefore,  all  good  Americans 
need  to  feel  a  grave  concern  for  what  ha{>- 
pened  In  Newark  and  all  of  us  must  seek 
out  the  causes.  For  In  this  way.  I  think  we 
can  develop  an  understanding,  an  aware- 
ness which  win  enable  us  to  meet  the  ur- 
ban needs  which  comprise  the  most  serious 
domestic  challenge  facing  this  nation  at  the 
present  time. 

The  crlminiil  participants  In  the  riots  In 
Newark — the  ambushers  of  firemen,  the  kill- 
ers of  children,  the  mass  looters — amount  to 
approximately  1  %  of  the  Negro  population  of 
that  city.  In  the  same  way,  the  whites  who 
do  their  liest  to  make  such  situations  worse — 
the  haters,  the  advocates  of  slaughtering  in- 
nocent Negroes,  the  drunks  bearing  meat 
cleavers  and  bent  on  killing— all  of  these 
amount  to  an  equally  small  percentage  of  the 
white  population.  This  Is  true  throughout  the 
nation — a  vocal,  militant,  anti-American  mi- 
nority, comprising  again  a  small  percentage 


of  the  population,  violently  forces  Its  will  on 
the  vast  majority  of  good  Americans. 

This  smsJI  percentage  is  not  composed  of 
white  men  who  hate  black  men  or  black  men 
who  hate  white  men,  but  of  criminals  who 
hate  the  things  for  which  America  stands, 
and,  having  contempt  for  their  fellow  man, 
reject  the  law  and  its  authority  and  the  free- 
dom which  all  Americans  should  enjoy  in 
raising  their  families  and  living  their  lives  in 
peace. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  such  a  thing. 
It  is  time  to  extinguish  the  flame  of  violence 
and  to  keep  the  flame  of  Justice,  freedom  and 
liberty  alive  in  this  land.  It  is  a  time  to  insist 
on  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  a  time  for  all 
of  us  to  work  together  to  create  an  America 
where  all  can  get  decent  employment,  decent 
shelter  and  decent  education.  It  is  a  time  for 
us  to  face  the  truth  about  the  massive  prob- 
lems which  we  face  and  to  find  new  and 
Imaginative  approaches  to  solving  them. 

Our  first  task  In  the  face  of  a  riot  situa- 
tion is,  of  couiBe,  to  demonstrate  unequiv- 
ocally that  we  win  not  tolerate  disregard  for 
law  and  order  and  violence,  whether  on  the 
jMirt  of  Negroes  or  whites,  that  endangers  the 
lives  of  innocent  people.  That  is  why,  when 
the  Mayor  of  Newark  called  for  my  help  In 
that  City,  I  called  In  the  National  Guard  and 
the  State  Police  to  assist  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  restoring  peace  and  protect- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  ail  innocent 
citizens.  Negro  and  white  alike. 

But  while  force  is  often  necessary  In  the 
Immediate  face  of  violence.  It  cannot  be  the 
primary  answer  to  our  problems.  As  In  the 
midst  of  the  noting  in  Newark  we  Immedi- 
ately talked  to  hundreds  of  people  including 
leaders  of  all  segments  of  the  community — 
Negro  as  well  as  white — In  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve Immediate  differences  and  moved  to 
meet  immediate  public  needs  such  as  criti- 
cal food  shortages,  so,  too.  must  we  now  im- 
mediately recognize  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
problems  are  the  Inevitable  results  of  decades 
of  neglect,  apathy  and  IndlfTerence  and  take 
bold  actions  to  remedy  deficiencies  which 
plague  our  society. 

Now  that  the  violence,  the  sniping,  the 
arson  and  the  looting  in  Newark  have  sub- 
sided, all  Of  us  must  take  a  long  bard  look 
to  find  the  real  causes  of  this  situation  and 
similar  situations  elsewhere.  We  are  living 
In  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
Is  shared  by  tUe  greatest  numbers  of  our 
people.  Yet,  trapped  in  the  ghettoes  of  our 
cltiee  are  vast  numbers  of  people  who  can- 
not share  in  this  abundance.  They  have  no 
resources  to  purchase  the  material  goods 
which  are  displayed  before  them  everywhere 
In  store  windows  and  advertisements  on  tele- 
Tislon  and  in  the  mass  news  media.  They 
cannot  even  break  out  of  the  ghettoes  to  ob- 
tain the  education  or  the  employment  which 
would  enable  them  to  begin  to  live  as  their 
fellow  citizens  live  and  as  they  deserve  to 
Uve.  Instead,  they  are  trapped'  in  hopeless- 
ness and  futility  and,  for  some,  a  deep  re- 
sentment which  festers  slowly  \mtll  It  Is 
Ignited  by  the  slightest  spark. 

The  real  yUlains  in  the  Newarks,  the 
Watts,  the  Harlams.  In  the  overall  deteriora- 
tion of  our  communities,  are  greed.  Indif- 
ference and,  perhaps,  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
tent In  our  complacency  to  avoid  thinking 
about  the  situation  until  it  Is  forcibly 
brought  to  OUT  attention  by  events  like 
those  which  occurred  in  my  State  last  weet. 

In  the  last  two  years  much  has  been  done. 
Consider  for  example,  the  fine  programs  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  I  am  proud  that  my 
State  of  New  Jersey  can  boast  of  the  best 
anti-poverty  program  In  the  nation,  and  I 
remember  escorting  the  First  Lady  of  our 
nation  on  a  tour  around  our  urban  areas 
and  showing  her  Jiist  what  can  be  done 
through  such  efforts.  I  am  proud  to  tell 
you  that  my  State  of  New  Jersey  can  also 
boast  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  com- 
prehensive civil  rights  laws  In  the  nation. 
Not  long  ago  this  law  was  extended  to  pro- 
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hlblt  discrimination  In  the  sale  and  rental 
of  virtually  all  housing — a  measure  which 
I  must  point  out  was  enacted  only  after 
decades  of  opposition  and  only  through  the 
enlightened  and  courageous  action  of  the 
political  party  to  which  I  have  the  honor  cf 
belonging.  Not  long  ago.  New  Jersey  en- 
acted an  optional  rent  control  law  which 
enabled  municipalities  to  curb  slum  land- 
lords who  feel  no  shame  In  charging  those 
who  least  can  afford  to  pay  exhorbitant  rent 
for  dilapidated  and  often  rat-infested  shel- 
ter. And  we  have  done  much  more,  not 
only  in  New  Jersey  but  In  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

And  yet,  In  the  aftermath  of  Newark  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Perhaps  out 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Newarks  wUl  come  en- 
cotiragement  for  the  Intensive  efforts  that 
are  already  going  forward  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  our  cities. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
publicly  my  personal  appreciation  and  the 
appreciation  of  my  State  to  our  great  United 
States  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  who 
met  admirably  our  after-midnight  calls  for 
his  assistance.  For  example,  he  quickly  ar- 
ranged for  aid  to  the  victims  of  the  rioting 
from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  for  a 
moblllzatiou  of  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  Later,  he  met  for 
several  hours  with  our  New  Jersey  Com- 
missioner of  Community  Affairs,  Paul  Ylvisa- 
ker,  to  review  the  entire  situation  in  our 
state,  giving  much  thought  not  only  to  how 
he  could  help  New  Jersey  meet  our  immedi- 
ate needs  but  also  to  what  he  and  other 
federal  officials  might  learn  and  apply  to 
prevent  further  such  outbreaks  elsewhere  In 
the  nation.  The  Attorney  General  also  was 
Instrumental  In  enlisting  the  full  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  high  ranking  officials 
of  other  federal  departments  which  has  re- 
stilted  In  the  most  constructive  Joint  effort 
New  Jersey  has  ever  experienced  with  the 
federal  government. 

Neither  New  Jersey  nor  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  In  a  position  to  forget  riots.  Rather. 
we  must  repair  the  grave  damages  brought 
against  the  Innocent  and  we  are  already  at 
work  to  find  the  caitses  of  the  disturbances 
and  effect  constructive  remedies.  John  Fer- 
rer, an  extremely  capable  young  man  who 
formerly  worked  with  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  who  is  now  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Community  Af- 
fairs, Is  coordinating,  from  an  office  In  Wash- 
ington, federal -state  efforts  and  will  soon — 
perhaps  within  twenty-four  hours — an- 
nounce specific  grant  in  aid  programs.  We 
have  met  with  leaders  of  our  New  Jersey 
Congressional  Delegation,  who  have  pledged 
their  fuU  cooperation.  Our  State  govern- 
ment, primarily  through  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs,  Is  working  closely  with 
our  local  Mayors  of  both  the  communities 
involved  in  the  disturbances  and  those  with 
similar  problems.  In  an  effort  to  serve  as  a 
conciliator  and.  In  some  cases,  as  a  receiver, 
dispenser,  and  expediter  of  grants  and  other 
assistance.  For,  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity and  a  vital  need  to  bring  about  con- 
structive action  without  delay,  and,  if  we 
fall  to  do  so,  we  Jeopardize  In  a  very  real  way 
the  future  of  our  society. 

A  great  President  and  former  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  Woodrow  Wilson,  once  said. 

"Liberty  does  not  consist  In  mere  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  of  men.  It  consists 
in  the  translation  of  those  declarations  into 
definite  action." 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  equivocate. 
Rather,  it  is  imperative  that  such  definite  ac- 
tion be  undertaken  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  So  I  ask  your  help  and  the  help  of 
all  good  men — I  want  to  enlist  the  energies 
and  the  efforts  of  all  responsible  Americans 
in  working  together  to  create  an  America 
wherein  our  ideals  are  become  realities.  For 
the  ultimate  test  of  our  society,  the  ultimate 


test  of  America's  greatness.  Is  In  the  quality 
of  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  our 
people. 


Pentagon  Secarity  Breakdown 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
RouDEBUSH] ,  has  revealed  a  glaring  loop- 
hole in  Defense  Department  security 
clearance  policy. 

After  stalling  for  15  months.  Defense 
finaUy  announced  secret  clearance  for 
a  member  of  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Club, 
an  organization  which  the  Justice  De- 
partmait  and  FBI  have  described  as  a 
Communist-front  organization. 

This  entire  story  was  reported  in  the 
July  29,  1967,  Issue  of  Human  E^vents. 
All  Members  of  Congress  should  be  ap- 
prised of  this  situation.  The  article 
follows: 

PSNTASON    SECUaiTT    BREAKDOWN 

Ever  since  the  Kennedy-Johnson  State 
Department  began  firing  or  easing  out  such 
topnotch  security  experts  like  Otto  Otepka, 
veteran  investigators  in  the  Capitol  have  be- 
come alarmed  at  the  department's  security 
programs.  But  Foggy  Boittom.  it  ttims  out. 
Is  not  the  only  place  where  there  is  cause 
for  concern. 

Last  week  Human  Events  discovered  fresh 
evidence  of  still  another  startling  breach  In 
national  security  standards,  this  time  in  tha 
heco^  of  America's  military  eetabllshment. 
Within  the  Defense  Department  there  Is  the 
Industrial  Security  Clearance  Review  Office, 
whose  major  purpoee  is  to  check  out  persons 
In  industry  or  universities  working  on  de- 
fense contracts.  But  this  critical  "watchdog" 
agency  has  a  novel  appro(u:b  to  seciuity 
matters. 

Par  from  being  very  disturbed  by  those 
with  leftist  backgrounds.  It  has  consciously 
given  a  secret  cleartmce  to  a  known  member 
of  a  Communist-dominated  group.  Moreover, 
the  evldenct  suggests  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment's sectirlty-gatherlng  apparatus  la 
either  completly  ineffectual  or  a  victim  of 
sabotage. 

The  story  of  ruptured  Pentagon  security 
actually  begins  some  16  months  ago  when 
Rep.  Richard  L.  Roudebush  (R.-Ind.)  re- 
quested the  Defense  Department  to  find  out 
why  Robert  Arthur  Niemann,  then  an  engi- 
neering graduate  student  and  research  assist- 
ant at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  possessed  a  secret  security  clearance 
to  v?ork  on  an  Air  Force  defense  contract 
when,  in  fa«t,  he  belonged  to  the  W.  E.  B. 
DuBols  Clubs.  The  DuBols  Clubs  have  been 
termed  "Communist  controlled"  and  "sub- 
versive" by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The 
U.S.  attorney  general  on  March  4,  1966,  peti- 
tioned the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  order  the  DuBols  Clubs  to  register 
as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

Fifteen  months  after  Roudebush  had 
queried  the  department  came  a  supposedly 
complete  reply.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Indiana 
solon  received  from  the  office  of  the  assistant 
secretary  of  defense  a  letter  dated  June  29, 
1967,  signed  by  Joseph  J.  Llebllng,  director 
for  Security  Policy.  The  Llebllng  letter  read. 
In  part: 

"In  March  1966  Mr.  Niemann's  statements 
regarding   kis   recent   Joining  of   the   DuBols 


Club  fsic]  of  America  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Defense  Department.  Be- 
cause he  held  an  active  Department  of  De- 
fense secret  clearance,  the  chief.  Defense  In- 
dustrial Security  Clearance  Office,  Initiated  a 
complete  background  Investigation  of  him. 
Upon  completion  of  that  Investigation,  his 
case  was  referred  to  this  office  for  determina- 
tion of  his  eligibility  for  clearance. 

"The  Screening  Board  of  this  office,  having 
considered  all  the  available  Information,  now 
has  determined  that  continuation  of  Mr. 
Niemann's  secret  clearance  is  clearly  con- 
sistent with  the  national  interest."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

The  letter  did  not  deny  Niemann  was  a 
member  of  the  DuBois  Clubs,  whose  house 
organ.  Insurgent,  says  It  draws  Its  inspira- 
tion from  Fidel  Castro;  Indeed,  the  DuBols 
Clubs  membership  is  affirmed.  But  the 
Llebllng  communication  explains  that  the 
Screening  Board  concluded  Niemann  "does 
not  have  a  sympathetic  interest  In  the  Com- 
munist movement"  and  that  his  "well-pub- 
licized Joining  of  the  DuBois  Club  [sic]  con- 
stituted nothing  more  than  a  protest  against 
the  attorney  general's  action  ...  an  action 
which  he  regarded  as  unwarranted  govern- 
mental Interference  with  the  activities  of  a 
political  organization." 

In  1966,  it  is  true,  Niemann  had  explained 
his  reasons  for  Joining  in  an  open  letter  to 
then  Atty.  Gen.  Nicholas  Katzenbach.  He 
said  he  had  "always  been  an  active  Demo- 
crat" and  had  previously  chosen  not  to  "Join 
the  DuBols  Club  [sic]  because  of  my  Ideolog- 
ical differences  with  some  of  Its  polldee.' 

However.  Niemann  continued,  "since  your 
action  Is  aimed  at  frightening  people  out  of 
Joining  the  DBC.  I  mtist  follow  the  i^ing  of 
Norway  |slc],  who.  during  Nazi  occupation 
of  his  country,  appeared  In  public  wearing 
a  Jewish  armband  to  show  his  contempt  for 
a  similar  act  of  suppression." 

Niemann's  belief  that  prosecution  of  a 
Commtmlst-controlled  group  Is  an  act  of  evil 
on  a  par  with  the  slaughter  and  prosecution 
of  the  Jews  Is  IntrlgiUng — and  parallels  the 
thinking  of  militant  anti-American,  pro- 
Communist  groups  in  this  country. 

But  even  more  fascinating  than  Niemann's 
rhetoric  are  his  radical  political  activities 
which  appear  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Llebllng  letter  suggests.  Here,  in  fact,  is  some 
information  on  Niemann  not  conveyed  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  Rep.  Roudebvish  but 
checked  out  by  Hum^n  Events  with  secvulty 
exp>ertB  and  Niemann  himself: 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Nie- 
mann Is  a  Communist,  the  red-bearded 
UCLA  graduate  student  participated  In  nu- 
merous leftist  activities,  worked  with  known 
Communists  and  helped  whip  up  antt-Vlet 
Nam  demonstrations. 

Niemann  voted  in  1966  for  Dorothy  Healey. 
the  well-known  leader  of  the  Communist 
party  in  Southern  California.  Contacted  by 
telephone  in  Los  Angeles,  Niemann  was  told 
that  at  least  two  persons  had  heard  him  say 
he  had  voted  for  Healey  (who  campaigned 
for  tax  assessor  of  Los  Angeles  County  by 
distributing  buttons  with  her  picture  and  the 
words:  "Vote  Communist")  Asked  if  this 
were  true.  Niemann  replied:  "It  is  a  fact  that 
I  voted  for  Dorothy  Healey  for  tax  assessor." 

Niemann  was  campus  leader  of  "Friends  of 
SNCC"  on  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  campus,  even  though  Negro  friends  of 
Niemann  warned  him  to  shy  away  from  this 
militant  organization.  SNCC's  recently  re- 
signed leader,  Stokely  Cannlchael,  openly 
aligned  the  organization  with  the  pro-Peking 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement  (RAM)  and 
Communist  elements  In  Puerto  Rico. 

For  the  past  several  years  Niemann  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  The  Movement  Press,  a 
publication  that  has  long  been  a  part  of  the 
SNCC  operation.  The  Presy  main  targets  are 
the  CIA,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  police  and  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam.   Its  main  hero  is  Stokely  CarmlchaeL 
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(In  December  1966  the  Press  notified  Ita 
readers  that  It  was  sep&ratlng  from  the  lUk- 
tSonal  organization  so  "National  SNCC  wont 
get  sued  for  anything  we  say.  We  are  still  very 
much  a  part  of  SNCC") 

The  Press'  office  manager  Is  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  San  Francisco's  prominent  Commu- 
nist Archie  Brown:  its  cartoonist  Is  Prank 
Cieclorka.  who  also  draws  for  the  DuBols 
Clubs'  official  magazine,  Insurgertt.  and  Its 
staff  Includes:  William  Mandel,  who  took  the 
Fifth  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcan  Activities  In  1960  when  asked 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party;  and  Michael  Folsom,  who  has  been  an 
edlterlal  assistant  to  Insurgent. 

But  Niemann's  affinity  for  such  radical  or- 
ganizations and  colleagues  does  not  end 
there.  Niemann  admitted  to  Human  Events 
he  has  worked  with  the  Peace  Action  Coun- 
cil, whose  chairman,  Irving  Sarnoff,  has  been 
labeled  as  a  Communist  by  the  House  Gom- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities.  (Sarnoff's 
reply:  "I  would  not  add  to  the  committee's 
■tatxire  by  denying  or  accepting  anything  It 
•ays.") 

It  WM  the  Peace  Action  Council,  In  fact, 
which  •ponaored  the  wild  anU-Vlet  Nam  war 
rally  on  June  23  outside  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  In  Loa  Angeles  where  F>resldent  John- 
son was  attending  a  Democratic  fund-raising 
dinner.  Borne  10.000  demonstrators  who 
gathered  Illegally  In  front  of  the  hotel  be- 
came so  militant  that  Secret  Service  agents 
were  on  the  verge  of  executing  an  evacuation 
plan  which  called  for  LBJ  to  be  rushed 
through  a  rear  door  to  a  waiting  helicopter. 

After  the  demonstrators  refused  to  move 
from  the  front  of  the  hotel,  police  dispersed 
them,  arresting  45  In  the  process.  Reporters 
on  the  spot  say  the  demonstrators  turned 
Into  a  mob,  cursing,  stoning  and  spitting 
upon  police.  Reports  from  undercover  agents 
later  revealed  that  a  n»imber  of  the  "peace" 
demcostration  leaders  had  Instructed  persons 
to  trigger  a  clash  with  the  poUce. 

Niemann  not  only  admits  he  took  a  vigor- 
ous part  In  the  demonstrations,  but  later 
founded  the  "June  23rd  Movement"  to  spring 
those  arrested.  He  was  quoted  by  Dial  Tor- 
geraon  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Times : 

"We  will  demonstrate  at  the  arraignments 
of  those  arrested  by  the  police.  .  .  .  We  will 
affirm  three  principles:  (1)  the  right  of  peo- 
pls  to  demonstrate  In  any  way  we  see  fit 
against  the  Immoral  war  In  Viet  Nam;  (3) 
the  right  of  demonstrators  to  defend  them- 
selves against  unwarranted  attacks  by  police; 
and  (8)  the  right  of  demonstrators  to  pro- 
tect others  against  unwarranted  attacks  by 
poUce."  Torgerson  said  Niemann  declared 
that  "defend"  and  "protect"  meant  such 
things  as  "grabbing  a  policeman's  stick  If 
the  officer  attempted  to  club  a  demonstrator." 

Just  sU  days  after  the  anti-war  rally, 
Joseph  J.  Llebllng,  the  Defense  Department's 
director  for  Security  Policy,  sent  Roudebiish 
the  letter  claiming  a  security  Screening 
Board,  "having  considered  all  the  available. 
Information,  now  has  determined  that  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Niemann's  secret  clearance 
is  clearly  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest." 

Security  experts  are  stunned  at  the  actions 
of  the  Defense  Department  in  the  Niemann 
case,  and  the  whole  controversy  has  provoked 
a  number  of  as  yet  unanswered  questions. 

Llebllng  Insists  there  was  "a  complete 
background  Investigation"  of  Niemann.  If  so, 
did  the  Investigation  uncover  the  extensive 
history  of  his  radical  activities?  If  not,  then, 
the  Defense  Department  obviously  needs 
some  new  Investigators. 

But  If  the  background  Investigation  did 
reveal  his  affinity  for  radical  causes,  why, 
then.  Is  Niemann's  secret  clearance  "clearly 
consistent  with  the  national  Interest"?  And 
If  Niemann  can  obtain  a  secret  clearance 
with  such  a  preponderance  of  left-wing  ac- 


tivities, how  many  other  Niemann*  are  now 
working  under  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts? 


Phtsbiirgh't  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
goal  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Is  to  give  young  people  of  disadvantaged 
background,  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21,  suflQclent  training  to  enter  the  perma- 
nent job  market,  or  to  provide  sufOclent 
motivation  for  the  enrollees  to  return  to 
school  to  continue  on  a  long-range  edu- 
cational goal.  Since  the  program  was 
originally  funded  for  Pittsburgh  in  1965, 
more  than  1,500  youths  have  been  aided 
in  this  manner,  and  the  tangible  statis- 
tics show  that  almost  50  percent  have 
graduated  from  the  program  into  some 
form  of  employment;  approximately  10 
percent  have  returned  to  full-time  day 
school,  including  college;  over  200  high 
school  dropouts  have  applied  for  high 
school  equivalency  examinations;  al- 
most all  enrollees  have  had  at  least  6 
hours  of  remedial  or  vocational  training 
a  week.  And  this  h&s  been  a  two-way 
street,  because  the  record  reflects  that 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  citizens 
have  been  the  beneflclaries  of  many 
extra  services  performed  by  the  enrollees 
In  their  assignments  to  city  and  cooper- 
ating agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  contract  for 
this  program  expires  on  August  15. 1  In- 
clude at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
annual  report  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  of  Pittsburgh,  1966-67— 
which  will  appear  in  two  installments— 
to  urge  continued  fimdlng  for  this  obvi- 
ously worthwhile  program,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  statistics  which  speak  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  the  new  hopes 
and  outlooks  it  has  extended  to  young 
people  which  cannot  be  measured  by  a 
computer. 

Part  I  of  the  report  follows: 

Annual  Report  or  Crrr  or  Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  1966-67 — I 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  was  originally  funded  July  28, 
1965  as  an  out-of-school  program  and  as  of 
January  1,  1967  has  serviced  approximately 
1.600  young  persons  including  the  400  en- 
rollees in  the  current  program.  The  present 
contract  expires  August  15.  1967. 

The  total  community  impact  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  can  only  be  partially 
explored  at  this  early  date.  Almost  50%  of 
the  terminated  enrollees  have  g^raduated 
from  the  program  to  some  form  of  employ- 
ment. Approximately  10%  have  returned  to 
full  time  day  school,  Including  college.  Over 


200  high  school  drop-outs  have  applied  for 
the  high  school  equivalency  examinations. 
Almost  all  enrollees  entering  the  program 
since  June  1966  have  had  at  least  six  hours 
of  remedial  or  vocational  training  a  week. 

These  are  tangible  observable  achieve- 
ments. However,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  ultimate  value  of  the  program  to  those 
young  people  who  for  the  first  time  In  their 
lives  have  managed  to  actually  complete  a 
program — or  the  extent  to  which  a  clerical 
or  planning  assignment  has  changed  the 
self-image  of  a  girt  or  boy.  And  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  change  in  attitude  toward 
society  engendered  by  money  in  one's  pocket. 

Nor  can  the  benefit  to  the  community  be 
measured  by  enrollee  statistics  alone.  CIo.>:e 
to  2.000  vacant  lots  and  hill-sides  have  been 
cleaned,  cleared  and  In  some  Instances  im- 
proved by  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 

Two  Planning  and  Research  projects  on 
City  lots  and  streets  have  been  partially 
manned  with  Youth  Corps  staff.  A  technical 
library  in  Traffic  Planning  has  been  assem- 
bled entirely  with  Youth  Corps  personnel. 

And  most  Importantly,  as  enrollees  work- 
ing for  the  City  of  Pittsburgh,  these  young 
people,  frequently  stranded  on  the  periph- 
ery of  community  life,  have  achieved  a  sense 
of  participation  In  the  government  and 
activities  of  their  City. 

Therefore,  the  following  summaries  of  the 
tangible  statistics  of  the  program  can  only 
be  part  of  the  story  of  the  joint  Department 
of  Labor-aty  of  Pittsburgh  Youth  Training 
Program. 

1.    THE    FEDERAL    CONTRACT 

The  first  ccm tract  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  was  approved  July  28, 
1965  for  a  six  month  period  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  one  million  dollars  to 
cover  the  enrollment  of  960  young  persons. 

The  City's  contribution  was  set  at  10%  of 
the  total  grant. 

Because  of  the  brief  period  of  the  initial 
contract,  and  uncertainties  of  whether  ad- 
ditional monies  would  be  avaUable  for  the 
continuation  of  the  program,  enrollment 
reached  its  peak  In  November  1965  with  624 
enrollees. 

Prom  February  1866  to  August  15.  1966, 
the  original  contract  was  extended  for  short 
additional  periods  of  time  with  small  sup- 
plementary grants  of  federal  funds  to  em- 
ploy 500  enroUeee. 

In  order  to  keep  the  program  intact,  the 
City  contributed  funds  and  "services  In 
kind"  In  addition  to  the  original  quota  of 
10%  for  both  equipment  and  supervisory 
costs. 

In  June  1966,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  re- 
ceived an  additional  allowance  under  the 
first  contract  for  a  separate  summer  com- 
ponent for  150  out-of-school  enrollees. 

Including  all  extensions,  supplements,  and 
the  summer  program,  the  federal  grant  un- 
der the  first  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  con- 
tract totaled  1,269,718  dollars. 

The  City's  contribution.  Including  "serv- 
ices In  kind",  for  the  first  contract  totaled 
305.226  dollars. 

On  August  15.  1966  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
received  a  second  federal  contract  for  939.970 
dollars  to  continue  the  program  for  400  en- 
rollees to  Aug\ist  15,  1967.  The  summer  pro- 
gram for  150  enrollees  funded  under  the  first 
contract  continued  simultaneously  until  De- 
cember 2,  1966. 

The  actual  monies  contributed  by  the  City 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  as  follows: 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTRACTS 


City 


Federal 


Contrtct 
figure 


Expended, 
Dec.  31.  1966 


Conlfsct 
figure 


Expended. 
Dk,.  31,  1966 


Istcontiacl    Con-pleted  Dec  2.  1966 
2d  contract.  To  expite  Aug  15.1967. 


tl94,  734 
114,160 


1305.226 
47,255 


Jl.  269, 719 
939, 970 


Jl,  267, 717 
197, 985 


The  City's  contribution  has  been  both 
"services  In  kind",  and  cash  outlays.  The  fol- 
lowing cash  amounts  have  been  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  program  In  the  1966. 
1966,  and  1967  Appropriation  Ordinances: 

1905    »75,000 

1966    130,000 

1067    130,000 

City  funds  have  been  used  for  the  rental 
and  purchase  of  equipment  and  to  provide 
materials  for  the  buUdlngs  of  parklets  and 
tot  lots.  Approximately  50%  of  the  work  su- 
pervisors In  the  program  are  regular  em- 
ployees paid  from  the  normal  City  budget. 

As  of  December  31,  1966  more  than  one 
million  dollars  have  been  paid  directly  to 
approximately  1,500  past  and  present  en- 
rollees In  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  Youth 
Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Association  has  a  program  for  ap- 
proximately 100  out-of-school  young  persons 
and  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Catholic 
Diocese  operate  in-school  firograms. 

2.    FEDEXAI.   GUmELINES 

While  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is 
under  the  primary  Jtirlsdictlon  oi  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  It  is  a  part  of 
the  total  Economic  Opportunity  Program 
and  is  speciflcally  designed  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  training  for  disadvantaged,  un- 
employed Youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21. 

As  with  all  federal  economic  opportunity 
programs,  basic  policy  such  as  the  financial 
eligibility  of  each  enrollee.  Is  established  In 
the  Federal  Contract,  and  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations of  the  funding  agency.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Is  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  US.  Department  of  Labor. 

Eligibility  for  an  enrollee  from  a  famUy 
of  four  has  been  established  at  »3.000  per 
year,  and  since  January  1,  1966  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  recruitment  of  School 
Drop-outs,  and  seriously  disadvantaged 
young  people. 

The  enrollees  are  paid  $1.25  per  hour,  work 
a  32  hour  work  week,  and  are  enrolled  for  a 
base  period  of  six  months.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  each  enrollee  Is  entitled  to 
six  hours  a  week  of  supportive  services,  and 
may  be  re-enrolled  In  the  program  for  addi- 
tional six  month  periods  up  to  two  years  to 
pursue  specific  educational  goals. 

The  objective  of  the  program  Is  to  provide 
through  both  the  work  assignment  and  sup- 
plemental training  sufficient  expierlence  to 
enable  the  young  person  to  either  secure  pri- 
vate employment  at  the  end  of  enrollment, 
or  to  return  to  vocational  or  academic  stu- 
dies. 

3.    RECRUrrMENT 

In  order  to  reach  the  young  f>ersons  most 
In  need  of  the  program,  recruitment  has 
been  channeled  through  the  Pensylvanla  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security,  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Centers,  and  the  Neighborhood 
Employment  Offices  of  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  Neigh- 
borhood employment  offices  consulted  the 
backlog  of  files  and  selected  young  people 
most  in  need  of  the  program.  Some  enrollees 
have  been  recruited  by  block  workers  and 
other  Social  Service  Agencies.  A  few  are  re- 
ferred from  Juvenile  Court. 

In  addition,  when  the  Action  Housing 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  of  50  enrollees 
was  disbanded,  these  young  people  were  ac- 
cepted en  masse  Into  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
program. 

Despite  the  low  rate  of  unemployment  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Labor  Market  Area  and  the 
stepped-up  draft  calls,  due  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  there  appears  to  remain  a  group 
of  young  people  unable  to  secure  employ- 
ment. Beginning  August  1965,  1,700  referrals 
have  been  made  to  the  program. 

With   only  400  Job  slots  It   is   Impossible 


to  serve  aU  of  the  girts  who  apply  for  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  regular  sources  of  recruit- 
ment, a  smaU  group  of  approximately  thirty 
Blow  learners,  retarded  and  handicapped 
young  people,  meeting  the  financial  eligibil- 
ity guidelines,  have  been  employed  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

As  of  January  1.  1987  the  breakdown  of 
all  enrollees  recruited  from  the  various 
Neighborhood  Centers  was  as  follows: 

Northslde-Manchester S51 

HIU   district 335 

Homewood-Brushton 243 

Southwest  Pittsburgh 184 

East   Liberty-Garfield 170 

South  Oakland 84 

Hazelwood-Glenwood    74 

Lawrencevllle 46 

4.   WORK  ASSIGNMENTS 

The  426  enrollees.  currently  enrolled  In  the 
program,  perform  a  variety  of  Jobs,  ranging 
from  housekeeping  and  maintenance  on  City 
buildings  to  assisting  in  the  Computer  Sec- 
tion  of   the  Department   of   City  Planning. 

5.  WORK  STTES 

Departmental  Assignments  for  payroll  pur- 
poses are  as  follows : 

Mayor's  office 106 

Public  works 119 

Parks   and  recreation 85 

Lands  and   buildings £9 

Public  safety 44 

Carnegie  library 13 

Civil  service 1 

Total 426 

Boys 224 

Girls 183 

These  figures  are  flxild  and  vary  from 
month  to  month. 

In  an  effort  to  simplify  payroll  procedures 
the  Mayor's  Office  carries  enrollees  for  De- 
partments and  Agencies  using  enrollees  on  a 
temporary  or  limited  basis  or  where  the  num- 
ber of  enrollees  Is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  a  separate  payroll. 

Twenty-six  enrollees  are  assigned  to  six 
different  federal  offices  In  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Thirty  enrollees  perform  a  variety  of  func- 
tions at  the  Veteran's  Hospital  In  Oakland 
ranging  from  pharmaceutical  and  labora- 
tory assistants  to  kitchen  aides.  All  of  these 
hospital  positions  represent  "on-the-Job- 
trainlng". 

Twenty-five  enrollees  are  assigned  positions 
In  the  Economic  Opportunity  Offices  and 
Neighborhood  Centers.  These  positions  range 
from  Nursery  Aide  for  pre-school  youngsters 
to  the  Homewood  Urban  Housing  Re-locatlon 
program. 

Enrollees  are  also  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  City  Planning  and  Water,  Carnegie 
Museum,  the  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, and  the  Bureau  of  Police. 

6.    WORK    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In  emphasizing  the  variety  and  diversity  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  work  assign- 
ments, the  benefits  to  the  City  and  the  Co- 
operating Agencies  require  equal  considera- 
tion. 

The  Nelght>orho<^d  Youth  Corps  is  a  two 
way  program.  While  the  young  person  is  re- 
ceiving training,  the  City  and  its  citizens  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  extra  services. 

For  example,  under  the  normal  City  budget, 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Buildings  did 
not  have  staff  to  process  neighborhood  com- 
plaints on  the  dumping  of  trash,  refuse,  etc, 
on  the  lots  and  hillsides  owned  by  the  City 
or  the  three  taxing  bodies. 

In  August  1965,  thirty  boys,  two  foremen, 
and  two  trucks  were  assigned  to  respond  to 
citizen  complaints,  particularly  In  the  con- 
gested neighborhoods. 

This  special  maintenance  group  expanded 
to  over  one-hundred  enrollees  and  seven  fore- 


men, xmder  the  special  rummer  program, 
cleaned  or  improved  more  than  3,000  dty- 
managed  lots  and  hillsides.  In  certain  areas 
citizen  groups  and  block  clubs  cooperated 
with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  teems 
to  remove  community  eyesores.  Retaining 
walls  were  Installed  or  repair,  brush,  debris, 
and  similar  unsightly  rubble  was  removed.  ' 

Eight  vacant  areas  were  converted  Into 
small  Informal  block  parklets  or  tot  lots  with 
playground  equipment  or  park  benches  for 
the  older  citizens.  The  eight  lots  Include  three 
In  the  HIU  District,  three  in  the  Northside, 
and  one  each  in  East  Liberty  and  Hazelwood. 
Parks  and  Recreation  suppUed  the  play- 
ground equipment  and  trees  and  shrubbery 
were  planted  with  Urban  Beautlflcatlon 
funds.  With  the  use  of  Youth  Corps  labor,  the 
borrowing  of  City  equipment  and  the  coop- 
eration of  all  affected  departments,  the  cost 
of  these  Improvements  averaged  between 
(1.500  and  (2.500  per  parklet. 

Eight  additional  lots  will  be  selected  for 
conversion  into  parklets  for  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1967. 

In  the  Department  of  Parlts  and  Recreation 
enrollees  have  t>een  assigned  to  the  Zoo, 
Aviary,  and  Conservatory  In  the  Bureau  of 
Administration,  20  Recreation  Centers  In  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  and  to  the  naajority  of 
City  parks  in  the  Bureau  of  Grounds  and 
Buildings. 

Enrolles  have  helped  to  prepare  Spring 
and  Pall  fiower  shows,  have  planted  and 
maintained  floral  exhibits  in  parks,  and  have 
cleaned,  maintained  and  Improved  the  trails 
in  the  larger  City  parks.  Basic  maintenance 
of  swimming  pools  and  park  buUdlngs  has 
been  Included  in  this  program. 

In  addition,  a  special  group  of  enrollees 
received  on-the-job  traimng  In  tree  pruning, 
and  three  of  tbe  boys  involved  In  the  tree 
pruning  program  have  passed  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice examination  for  tree  pruners,  and  are  on 
the  regular  City  payroll. 

Similar  backlogs  of  work  have  been  accom- 
plished In  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
The  boys  have  helped  In  the  maintenance  of 
streets,  and  in  the  clearing  of  weeds  and  rub- 
ble along  City  highways  and  hillsides.  As  one 
small  example,  the  hillsides  along  Bigelow 
Boulevard,  a  major  City  artery  were  cleaned 
and  improved. 

Youth  assigned  to  the  Asphalt  plant  ex- 
pedited resurfacing  projects  throughout  the 
community.  Another  group  has  been  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  bridges. 

In  addition,  twelve  boys  assigned  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  have  worked  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engineering  on  a  City-wide  Street 
Survey  and  Planning  project.  This  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  group,  assigned  In  mid- 
summer of  1966,  replaced  a  group  of  college 
Interns. 

Similar  accomplishments  can  be  listed  for 
every  City  Department.  In  City  Planning  the 
lot-block  file  of  all  City  property  was  up- 
dated and  prepared  for  computer  storage  by 
a  special  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  team 
of  fifteen  enrollees.  Four  girls  received  on- 
the-job  training  as  keypunch  operators,  and 
a  program  estimated  for  a  two  year  span 
was  completed  in  six  months. 

All  City  buildings,  including  the  Northside 
Library,  the  police  stations,  and  fire  houses 
have  been  housecleaned  with  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  personnel. 

A  group  of  boys  working  in  the  Water  De- 
partment have  helped  to  clean  and  maintain 
the  Northside  reservoirs. 

Male  enrollees  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  assigned  to  the  Traffic  Planning  Sign 
Shop,  have  assisted  in  the  maintenance  and 
Installation  of  traffic  signs  and  equipment, 
and  serve  as  aides  to  regular  City  work  crews. 
Female  enrollees  have  performed  clerical 
duties  with  the  Bureaus  of  PoUce,  Traffic 
Planning,  Fire  and  Building  Inspection. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  young  people  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Carneg;ie  Library  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program.  In  the  spring  of 
1966,   work  programs   were   also   established 
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&t  the  Mueeum  with  emphasis  cm  training 
for  scarce  in\iaeum  skllla. 

Youth  Oarpm  enroUeee  also  serylo*  the 
Nelghbcrhood  and  Central  Oiflcea  of  tb« 
Mayor's  Commlwiton  on  Hiunan  Resources. 

EnroUees  aaelKned  to  the  Eoonomle  Op- 
portunity Office  In  Homewood,  Haaelwood, 
Perry  Sll  Top,  and  Osikland  are  directly  en- 
gaged In  neighborhood  activities  sui^  as 
housing  re-locatlon  services,  pre-school  and 
nursery  programs  etc. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  testament  to  the  Im- 
portant supplementary  role  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  In  performing  essential 
services  Is  the  reluctance  of  supervisors  and 
Bxireau  Chiefs  to  relinquish  the  services  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  enrolleea  at  the 
termination  of  the  six  month  period  of  en- 
rollment. 

While  City  employment  was  not  the  ob- 
jective of  the  program.  45  young  people  have 
perfcamed  with  such  excellence  in  City  de- 
partments and  cooperating  agencies  that 
they  have  been  terminated  from  the  '^outh 
Corps  to  assume  the  Job  of  regular  City 
employees. 

7.    EDUCATION 

From  the  Inception  of  the  program  efforts 
have  been  made  to  develop  a  mesmlngful 
education  program  for  each  enrollee  to  both 
Increase  Job  skills,  and  to  provide  for  up- 
ward mobility.  While  some  of  the  enrolleea 
require  basic  remedial  education,  others  have 
the  capacity  for  both  post  high  school,  and 
even  college  level  training. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  en- 
rollees  were  attending  either  the  regular 
adult  evening  vocational  classes,  or  the  Adult 
Remedial  courses  conducted  at  night  by  the 
School  Board  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

A  few  enroUees  registered  for  classes  at 
private  educational  Institutions. 

Beginning  In  June  1966,  the  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education 
organized  special  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
training  classes  to  provide  Remedial  Educa- 
tion in  the  basic  skills  supplemented  by 
training  In  office  procedures. 

EXurlng  the  svmuner  of  1966  a  six  week 
session  was  held  at  Fifth  Avenue  High  School 
for  both  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Health  and  Welfare  enroUees.  Each  group 
attended  classes  one  full  day  a  week. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  session 
110  enrolleea  applied  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  take  the  high  school  equivalency 
test. 

Beginning  in  October  1966,  the  School 
Board  established  a  similar  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  training  school  at  Connelley 
High  School  with  three  full  time  teachers 
and  one  full  time  school  counselor. 

While  basically  a  remedial  education  pro- 
gram, typing  and  other  office  skUls  are  inte- 
grated into  the  basic  academic  subjects. 

Every  enrollee  is  assigned  six  hours  of 
school  at  the  time  of  the  initial  Interview. 

8.    STJPPORTTVX   SIXVICXa 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  grant  does 
not  include  funds  for  supportive  services 
other  than  the  employment  of  three  coun- 
selors and  one  Assistant  Coordinator. 


Hon.  Christian  A  Herter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OP    MASSACHTTSSTT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetta. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  lost  a  great 
statesman  with  the  passing  of  the  Hoiumt- 
able  Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachu- 


setts. He  was  an  accomplished,  dedicated, 
and  devoted  public  officeholder  and  con- 
tinued to  serve  his  Nation  until  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Christian  Herter  served  honorably  and 
well  in  our  State  Department  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  and  varied  career  of 
public  service.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  and 
was  Speaker  of  that  body.  He  served  here 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  five  con- 
secutive terms  and  compiled  a  most  dis- 
tinguished record  here.  He  was  admired 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  in  the 
Congress.  His  leaving  this  body  to  return 
to  Massachusetts  was  regretted  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  He  served  two  terms 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  then  returned  to  the  State 
Department  as  Under  Secretary  and 
finally  as  Secretary  of  State. 

His  abilities  were  recognized  by  lead- 
ers of  both  our  great  political  parties 
and  by  many  of  those  here  who  numbered 
him  among  their  friends. 

Mr.  Herter  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Elsenhower.  He  was 
then  appointed  Special  Assistant  for 
Trade  Negotiations  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  post  he  retained  under  President 
Johnson.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of  inter- 
national trade  expansion  for  this  coun- 
try will  long  be  remembered. 

He  is  missed  not  just  here  but  through- 
out the  world. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  family. 


Work  or  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PnCNSTXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
riots  that  have  taken  place  throughout 
the  country  vividly  demonstrate  that 
public  welfare  progrsuns  alone  will  not 
quiet  social  disorders.  Some  of  these  dis- 
orders have  occurred — as  in  the  case  of 
Detroit — where  public  welfare  programs 
were  well  developed  and  oriented  to  the 
needy  of  the  community. 

Unquestionably  there  are  deep  mean- 
ings to  these  social  disruptions  that  have 
not  yet  been  diagnosed.  In  order  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  causes  and  solutions, 
public  ofiQclals  must  deal  with  the  peo- 
ple fairly  and  squarely — the  people  must 
be  Informed  that  there  is  nothing  about 
public  welfare  programs  which  magi- 
cally solves  problems,  and  they  must  be 
reminded  there  still  Is  no  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  hard  work  as  an  answer  to 
overcoming  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  appearing  in 
the  July  27  issue  of  the  York  Dispatch 
touches  on  this  matter  In  a  very  interest- 
ing and  constructive  manner;  hence,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  into  the 
Record : 

Too  Long  on  Promises 

As  expected,  the  Negro  riots  that  are 
ohumlng  In  American  cities  are  spawning 
political  bickering. 

R«pubUc&n«  are  charging  that  "wlde- 
^>rea,d  rioting  and  violent  clvU  disorder  have 


grown  to  a  national  crisis  since  the  present 
(Johnson)  administration  took  office." 

No  doubt  about  that. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  offered  and  obtained  from  con- 
gress more  social  legislation  involving  civil 
rights  than  anj  other  president  In  history. 

The  real  Issue  is  not  what  has  Johnson 
done,  but  how  has  It  been  done? 

Have  people  been  led  for  political  rea- 
sons— votes — to  expect  a  Utopia? 

Our  impression  is  that  the  political  leaders 
of  America,  those  Democrats  holding  power 
as  well  as  some  Republicans  seeking  power, 
have  deceived  the  underprivileged  people  of 
America  into  believing  that  public  welfare 
alone  will  give  them  better  lives. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  word  "work" 
has  been  dropped  from  the  vocabulary  of 
political  speakers.  Yet  Mr.  Johnson  will  be 
unable  to  buUd  a  Qreat  Society  without  it. 

People  must  be  encouraged  to  pVepere 
themselves  for  a  new  tomorrow.  Politicians 
should  be  honest  enough  to  tell  voters  the 
truth — that  while  a  few  more  dollars  or  frills 
may  be  added  to  a  welfare  program,  only 
training  or  work  wUl  overcome  poverty. 

We've  got  to  get  back  to  basics :  First,  law 
and  order,  then  a  helping  band  rather  ttian 
promises  of  bigger  and  better  handouts. 


August  1,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  nCNTtTCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  weeks  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  HJl.  8311,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Amendments  of  1967. 

Numerous  great  national  organizations 
have  come  forward  to  support  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  antipoverty  program  now 
being  administered  through  the  Office 
of  Economic  Owxjrtunlty.  And  in  addi- 
tion, many  eloquent  letters  and  testi- 
monials have  been  received  supporting 
the  OEO  work. 

Pew  are  more  eloquent  than  a  letter 
received  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Dore 
Schary,  national  chairman  of  the  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  Bnal  B'rlth,  and 
I  would  like  to  see  it  Included  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it. 

The  letter  follows: 

AN-n-DETAMATION    LiEAGUX 

Of  B'nai  B'arrH, 
Washington,  DC.   July   14,   1967. 
Hon.  Cari.  D.  Pzrkins, 

Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Raybum  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  The  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  B'rith  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement 
In  support  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  to 
join  with  the  many  religious,  educational, 
civic,  labor  and  other  organizations  who  are 
united  in  their  determination  to  help  con- 
quer and  bring  an  end  to  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Antl-Defamatlon  league  Is  the  edu- 
cational arm  of  B'nai  B'rith  which  was 
founded  in  1843  and  is  America's  oldest  and 
largest  Jewish  service  organization.  Its  pro- 
pram  Is  rooted  in  the  religious  teachings  of 
Judaism;  man  is  a  creature  of  God  and  all 


men  are  equal  before  Him;  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  is  God-given  and  must  not  be 
violated — teachings  which  are  shared  by  all 
the  great  religions  in  America  and  which 
underglrd  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
freedom  and  equality. 

On  March  16,  1964.  President  Johnson  in 
a  special  message  to  Congress  charted  a  new 
course  for  our  nation  when  he  called  for 
a  "national  war  on  poverty"  and  committed 
the  country  and  its  resources  to  an  all-out 
effort  to  build  an  Anierica  in  which  every 
individual  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  In  the  abundance  of  our  society  and 
the  chance  to  develop  to  his  fullest  poten- 
tial. At  its  first  annual  meeting  after  the 
President's  historic  message,  the  National 
Commission  of  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League, 
recognizing  that  poverty  was  the  foe  of  free- 
dom and  equality  of  opportunity,  the  twin 
goals  to  which  the  League  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  its  birth,  gave  Its  endorsement 
to  the  war  on  poverty.  This  year  we  reaffirmed 
ou^  support  for  the  anti-poverty  program  as 
a  major  aspect  of  the  flght  for  equality  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  from  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  our  purp>ose  in  this  brief  state- 
ment to  document  the  case  for  continuing 
and  expanding  the  war  on  poverty.  The  need 
to  do  so  Is  beyond  question.  Even  those  who 
would  make  major  changes  in  the  present 
program  acknowledge  their  commitment  to 
the  effort  to  eradicate  the  cancer  of  poverty 
from  the  American  scene. 

Although  we  have  only  made  a  bare  be- 
ginning in  the  war  on  poverty,  the  successes 
and  advances  have  already  been  many  and 
substantial.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  which 
the  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on 
June  22  tells  the  dramatic  story  of  how  the 
antl -poverty  program  has  made  it  posdble 
for  many  of  America's  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged for  the  first  time  to  break  out  of 
the  cycle  of  poverty. 

A  new  vocabulary  and  new  concepts — 
Headstart,  Upward  Bound,  Vista.  Job  Corps — 
unheard  of  before  OEO  came  into  existence 
not  quite  three  years  ago,  are  now  common- 
place In  the  American  lexicon.  But  they  are 
more  than  mere  words  and  ideas.  They  have 
given  new  meaning  to  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  and  opened  new  vistas  for  the 
less  fortunate  among  us. 

These  programs  are  the  offspring  of  the 
creative  Imagination  and  proven  leadership 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This, 
therefore,  is  no  time  to  dismember  or  weaken 
either  the  program  or  the  OEO  as  some  of 
its  critics  would  do.  Rather,  it  is  a  time  to 
strengthen  OEO  as  the  central  agency  for 
coordinating  and  directing  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  to  give  It  adequate  funds  so  It  can 
be  even  better  equipped  to  do  battle  with 
the  deep  rooted  problems  of  poverty. 

On  March  14  when  the  President  sent  his 
message  to  Congress  recommending  a  $2.06 
billion  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nojnlc  Opportunity  for  this  fiscal  year — a  25 
percent  increase  over  the  prior  year — ADL 
expressed  its  fervent  hope  that  Congress 
would  respond  to  that  plea.  Today  we  renew 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  do  Its  share 
as  a  full  partner  In  the  war  on  poverty  by 
providing  the  needed  authority  and  where- 
withal to  enable  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  continue  the  Job  that  must  be 
done.  As  the  President  so  eloquently  stated  in 
transmitting  the  OEO's  Second  Annual  Re- 
I>ort  to  the  Congress.  "A  light  has  been 
turned  on.  We  must  keep  It  aglow." 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  state- 
ment be  Included  In  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DORZ  SCRAST, 

National  Chairman. 


The  Dancers  of  Wearing:  a  Badge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
editorials  in  the  Indio  Daily  News  and 
the  Imperial  Valley  Post  Press  dealt  with 
the  perplexing  problem  of  law  and  order 
and  those  men  who  enforce  it. 

I  believe  them  to  be  apropos  and  in- 
clude them  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Indio  ( Calif. >  Dally  News, 
July  20.  1967] 
The  Dangers  of  Wearing  a  Badge 

The  comparison  is  inevitable. 

Sarcely  one  month  after  the  cold-blooded 
"execution"  of  Border  Patrolmen  Theodore 
Newton  and  George  Azrak,  one  Highway 
Patrol  officer  Is  killed  and  a  second  wounded 
in  a  volley  of  bullets  on  Highway  86. 

The  incidents  occurred  within  100  miles 
of  each  other.  Both  cases  Involved  law  en- 
forcement officers  who  were  carrying  out 
routine  assignments. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  a  direct 
link  between  the  two  murders.  And  Southern 
California  is  in  the  grip  of  no  sinister  crimi- 
nal oonspiracy. 

Yet  the  comparison  is  a  valid  one. 

Around  the  country  law  enforcement  is 
facing  unprecedented  opposition  from  sev- 
eral sources. 

Summer  rioters  cry  "police  brutality"  at 
first  sight  of  a  badge,  and  unload  with  fire 
bombs  and  guns  on  officers  who  are  often 
unarmed. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  in  an  agony  of 
decision  over  the  rights  of  arrested  persons, 
and  the  trend  of  recent  Judgments  has 
pointed  toward  greater  protection  for  citizens 
charged  with  law-breaking. 

The  crime  rate  Is  going  up. 

Though  the  issue  can  scarcely  be  resolved 
by  a  brief  editorial  statement,  it  is  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  going  through  a  )^lme  of 
testing. 

If  history  repeats  Itself,  the  solution  when 
it  comes  will  probably  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Justice  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
most  people. 

One  small  fact,  however,  should  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  meantime. 

Behind  the  badge  a  law  enforcement  officer 
wears  is  simply  another  Mr.  Average  Citizen, 
who  In  most  cases  tries  to  carry  out  an  un- 
pleasant job  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  probably  has  a  mortgage  on  his  house 
and  Is  making  payments  on  a  car. 

Often  he  comes  home  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
day  to  a  wife  and  children. 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  he  reacts  to 
violence  the  way  most  people  react. 

Eliorts  are  Increasing  nationwide  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  police  protection.  The 
minimum  educational  requirement  is  on  the 
rise,  and  trainees  are  schooled  in  psychology 
as  weU  as  the  law. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  each  time  an 
officer  dons  bis  uniform  and  goes  out  on 
patrol,  he  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
being  killed  on  some  lonely  roadside — the 
victim  of  a  thug's  bullet. 

A  man  who  faces  this  type  of  threat  24 
hours  a  day  is  worthy  and  deserving  of  all 
the  possible  support  all  law  abiding  citizens 
are  capable  of  giving. 

He  deserves  our  good  faith  as  he  goes  about 
providing  a  necessary — and  often  thankless- 
service. 


[From   the  Imperial   Valley    (Calif.)    Poet 

Press,  July  20.  1967] 

The  Worst  Kind   of  a   Reminder 

Yesterday's  death  of  a  California  Highway 
patrolman  on  Highway  86  near  Imperial  only 
again  points  up  a  fact  that  most  citizens 
choose  to  forget  every  day:  that  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  puts  his  life  on  the  line 
during  every  moment  of  duty. 

This  fact  Is  not  an  easy  one  to  recognize 
or  accept.  For  many  ordinary  citizens  a 
patrolman  is  someone  you  slow  down  for — 
perhaps  when  nudging  the  speed  limit  on  the 
highway:  someone  who  Is  easily  identifiable 
in  his  uniform,  but  not  easily  identified  with: 
someone  who  is  a  "symbol  of  interfering  au- 
thority." hardly  ever  an  Integral  person. 

Certainly,  friends  and  relatives  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  cannot  easily  forget  the 
inherent  dansjers:  yearly  scores  of  widows  and 
fatherless  children  across  the  nation  testify 
in  unheralded  sorrow  to  the  sacrifices  made 
by  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

Of  course,  the  men  themselves  can  never 
forget  these  dangers.  They  realize  that  no 
matter  how  Innocuous  the  circumstances, 
their  lives  are  in  Jeopardy,  whether  they 
merely  be  halting  motorists  for  an  inspection 
check  or  telling  a  homeless  traveler  to  move 
along.  We  "ordinary  citizens"  tend  to  over- 
look these  situations  as  dangerous  and  even 
when  law  enforcement  personnel  enter  recog- 
nizably dangerous  situations,  such  as  riots, 
roadblocks  and  the  like,  we  may  tend  to 
slough  off  the  attendant  risks  in  such  en- 
deavors by  proclaiming,  "That's  what  they 
get  paid  for,  anyway." 

So  what  Is  a  life  worth,  anyway? 

Definitely  when  the  threat  to  one's  very 
existence  is  a  daUy  part  of  the  routine,  a  life 
deserves  respect.  And  in  these  days  of  rising 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement  In  genereU  and 
those  who  elect  to  perform  this  necessary 
task  in  particular,  it  is  weU  to  remember 
exactly  what  law  enforcement  personnel  rep- 
resent :  a  belief  in  freedom  through  law.  That 
is  a  belief  worth  living  and  dying  for. 

How  great  our  burden  of  sadness  when  we 
realize  that  yesterday's  tragedy  must  serve  as 
that  reminder. 


Political  Responsibility  a  NcTer-Finiihed 
Bnsineu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Members  will  find  the  following  mes- 
sage, excerpts  from  a  statement  made  by 
Creighton  Holden,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  the  Midwest  Regional  Vote 
Workshop  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  on  May  18-19,  1967,  at  De- 
troit, of  particular  interest  on  business 
and  labor's  stake  in  American  politics.  I 
am  most  proud  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Hol- 
den, of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  is  from  Michi- 
gan's Eighth  Congressional  District.  He 
Is  a  distinguished  citizen  and  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  leadership.  I  would 
also  mention  that  these  qualities  were 
recognized  just  a  few  days  ago  when  he 
was  named  to  another  term  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Michigan  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  His  comments  follow: 
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PouncAL  Rksfonsibiijtt — A  Nevek  Fikishso 
Business 

This  conference  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, Industry  and  labor,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  Interested  groups,  represents  many  sbttd- 
Ings  of  political  opinion.  Tbese  differences 
are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  free 
society.  But  we  are  not  gathered  here  to 
exacerbate  our  differences. 

Today,  the  accent  Is  on  the  positive,  on 
the  things  which  unite  us,  on  aspiration 
which  all  Americans  share  for  our  country's 
welfare.  And  It  is  In  this  spirit  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  this  luncheon. 

"Business  and  Labor's  Stake  in  American 
Politics"  offers  a  particularly  Inviting  area 
in  which  to  build  some  bridges  of  under- 
standing and  suggest  some  common  goals  to 
pursue. 

Our  economic  system  Is  indivisible  and  all 
Its  component  parts  are  mutually  dependent. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  profits  make  Jobs  and 
Jobs  make  profits.  This  is  a  simple  economic 
fact  of  life. 

Business — Individual  enterprise,  manage- 
ment and  risk  capital — furnishes  the  crea- 
tive, sustaining  growth  force  in  our  economic 
system.  Labor  provides  an  indispensable 
function  In  the  production  of  goods  and 
the  furnishing  of  services  and  its  purchasing 
power  is  essential  to  the  economy. 

Both  buslneaa  and  labor,  therefore,  have 
a  vital  Interest  in  the  healthy  functioning 
and  growth  of  our  economy.  Here  is  a  com- 
mon goal  dictated  by  enlightened  self- 
interest — one  which  certainly  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  national  interest.  Here  Is 
where  business  and  labor  have  a  common 
stake  in  American  politics. 

Oovernment  Is  the  framework  in  which  our 
economy  mvist  operate.  Mr.  Reuther  and  I 
may  not  agree  on  how  much  government  is 
required  on  these  matters  for  the  pubUc 
good.  But  since  this  Is  "Unity  Day"  in  Detroit, 
let  us  focus  on  our  broad  base  of  mutual 
interest. 

Yet  In  the  field  of  government — politics.  If 
you  will — business  and  labor  find  themselves 
more  frequently  as  antagonists  than  as  pro- 
ponents of  a  common  cause.  Publicly,  the 
dramatic  manifestations  of  industrial  con- 
flict dominate  the  scene,  obscuring  our  un- 
derlying community  Interest.  And  the  com- 
pelling need  of  business  to  produce  profits 
for  Its  Investors,  and  labor  to  produce  results 
for  its  membership,  has  developed  Into  a 
constantly  escalating  tug-of-war  which  could 
threaten  the  well-being  of  our  economy. 

You  know  the  story.  It's  been  headlined 
again  Euid  again  in  the  NatlcWs  press.  This 
is  a  situation  that  makes  no  sense  in  terms 
of  the  legitimate  interests  of  business  and 
labor— or  the  more  basic  considerations  of 
public  Interest.  As  citizens  of  the  leader  of 
the  Free  World,  we  all  carry  a  special  respon- 
sibility in  changing  our  Industrial  "cat  and 
dog"  Image.  This  cannot  be  done  by  public  re- 
lations gimmicks:  It  can  only  be  done  by 
demonstrating  that  our  system  works. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  this  opportunity — in 
this  unique  gathering — to  speak  out  frankly 
and,  I  hope,  constructively.  The  time  has 
come  for  some  Industrial  statesmanship,  to 
make  some  beginning  in  the  right  direction, 
and  then  to  tackle  the  formidable  tasks  that 
are  the  Joint  responsibilities  of  both  Industry 
and  labor.  Let's  open  the  doors  which  have 
been  closed  for  too  long  and  let  In  the  fresh 
air  of  reason. 

I  would  like  to  see  business  and  labor 
begin  a  dialogue  to  determine  areas  of  com- 
mon interest— especially  in  relation  to  gov- 
ernment— and  then  do  something  about 
them  together! 

There  is  no  need  for  formalities,  or  any 
form  of  organization  structure.  All  that  is 
required  is  a  willingness  to  get  together 
pertodlcally  and  talk — informally,  off-the- 
record  and,  hopefully.  In  a  spirit  that  meas- 
ures up  to  the  challenge. 
Let  us  -concentrate  on  those  areas  which 


would  seem  to  require  Joint  consideration, 
and  let  us  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  ob- 
viously controversial.  But  let  us  begin  now! 

I  speak  as  an  Individual,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  responslDle  businessmen  will  wel- 
come this  opportunity.  And  I  am  equcUly 
confident  that  the  responsible  leaders  of 
organized  labor  will  also  resp>ond  to  the 
challenge.  I  say  this  because  I  have  faith 
In  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 
I  know  It  may  take  a  little  time — and  we 
may  develop  a  few  ulcers  in  the  process — 
but  we've  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  making  a  beginning.  And  Mich- 
igan Is  the  place  to  begin!  Why  Is  Michigan 
the  place  to  begin?  Simply  because  the  world 
looks  to  us  for  leadership  In  the  field  of 
Industry  and  labor. 

This  Is  also  an  appropriate  forum  to  state 
some  things  which  need  to  be  said  about 
the  special  responsibilities  of  business  in 
public  affairs. 

Business  must  continue  Its  traditional  role 
In  safeguarding  and  expanding  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  welfare — and  do  so  vig- 
orously. But  it's  not  enough  to  concentrate 
on  business  problems  alone.  We  are  corpo- 
rate citizens  of  the  American  community.  We 
have  a  vital  stake  In  good  government, 
schools,  roads,  air  pollution,  urban  develop- 
ment, and  the  other  issues  confronting  our 
country.  And  we  must  let  our  voice  be  heard. 

Labor  has  played  an  active  and  infiuentlal 
role  in  American  politics.  It's  Just  a  mark 
of  my  good  character  that  I  refrain  from 
saying  "too  actlTe  and  too  influential.''  But 
labor  does  not  hold  any  proprietary  rights 
to  social  progress.  Progress  is  everylxxly's  Job 
and  business  hat  made  an  incalculable  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  progress  in  raising 
our  standard  of  living.  Providing  Jobs  at 
unprecedented  levels,  and  managing  the 
greatest  economy  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. Nevertheleea,  there  Is  much  more  than 
we  can  do,  namely,  by  getting  Involved  in 
our  political  process  and  providing  fresh, 
strong  leadership  to  public  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  developments 
In  American  business  has  been  Its  expand- 
ing activities  in  public  affairs.  This  must  be 
Intensified  as  a  major  responsibility  to  the 
society  In  which  we  are  an  Integral  part.  We 
must  work  with  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  with  labor.  Fortunately, 
the  areas  of  business  and  labor's  common 
interest  In  politics  far  exceed  the  areas  of 
disagreement. 

Both  business  and  labor  are  Interested  In 
good  government. 

Both  want  efficiency  in  government. 

Both  want  honest  and  competent  public 
officials. 

Both  are  Interested  In  greater  citizen  in- 
volvement In  politics. 

Both  have  a  common  interest  in  develop- 
ing an  informed  electorate. 

Both  want  to  see  qualified  candidates 
stand  for  public  offices. 

Both  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  methods  and 
procedures  by  which  candidates  are  selected. 

Both  have  an  Interest  in  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  highways,  clean  air,  clean 
water,  war  and  peace,  taxes,  spending,  and 
other  issues  of  tl»e  day. 

We  may  differ  at  times  as  to  the  beet 
method  for  achieving  these  goals,  and  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment In  attaining  them,  but  we  should  agree 
on  basic  objectives. 

The  trend,  for  three  decades  now,  has  been 
to  look  to  government  for  the  solutions  of 
our  great  problems.  So  let's  Just  be  reason- 
able. You  and  I  are  not  going  to  change  this. 
But,  by  participation  in  public  affairs  and 
all-out  Involvement  In  the  politics  of  this 
great  land,  you  and  I  can  Insure  that  the 
solutions  win  come  through  government  and 
not  by  government. 

If  we  work  together— wherever  the  circum- 
stances permit — our  potential  service  to  the 
Nation  can  be  of  historic  significance.  With 


all  my  heart,  I  say  to  you:  Let's  try  it — and 
let's  keep  working  at  It — untU  we  make  It 
work! 


Boost  Mul  Rates  Fairly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
protests  from  residents  of  my  district 
about  the  schedule  of  postal  rate  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  House  Post 
Oflace  Subcommittee.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  their  sentiments. 

They  caimot  understand  why  the  sub- 
committee has  seen  fit  to  raise  the  cost  of 
other  classes  of  maU  much  more  sub- 
stantl^ly  than  bulk  third-class  rates, 
which  already  are  disproportionately  low. 
Neither  can  I.  The  administration  had 
submitted  a  suggested  schedule  which 
would  have  corrected  some  of  the  exist- 
ing inequities  and  more  or  less  balanced 
rates  with  costs  for  each  class  of  mail. 
The  subcommittee  has  discarded  this  em- 
inently fair  approach  to  a  longstanding 
problem. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  July  28  edition, 
the  Denver  Post  has  pointed  out  the  in- 
consistency of  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations. I  would  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Post's  admirable  acknowl- 
edgement that  newspapers  should  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  service  they  get. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  the  text  of  the 
editorial : 

Boost  Mail  Rates  Pairlt 
Somehow,  we  have  a  feeling  John  Q.  Pub- 
lic Is  not  going  to  approve  fuUy  of  the  way 
»  House  Post  Office  subcommittee  went 
about  raising  mail  rates  the  other  day. 
Neither  do  we. 

In  order  to  reduce  a  whopping  deficit  and 
Improve  postal  service,  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  raise  of  roughly  20 
per  cent  on  most  classes  of  mail  rates. 

As  the  bUI.came  out  of  the  House  sub- 
committee, however,  changes  had  been 
made.  Instead  of  atrmaU  rates  going  up  one 
cent  next  year,  from  8  to  9  cents  per  letter, 
the  boost  would  be  two  cents — a  percentage 
raise  of  26  per  cent. 

But  raises  on  third-class  "Junk"  mail — 
advertising  circulars,  samples,  etc. — were  cut 
back  so  rates  would  go  up  only  about  8  i>er 
cent  a  year  over  •  three-year  period.  The 
administration  had  proposed  a  31  per  cent 
boost  in  these  ratee,  effective  Jan.  1,  1968. 

The  subcommittee's  version,  we  submit. 
Is  not  the  fair  way  to  go  at)out  reducing 
the  deficit  of  Si. 2  billion  the  PostofHce  De- 
partment ran  up  last  year.  The  department 
figures  that  the  biggest  single  chunk  of  the 
deficit.  $309  million.  Is  attributable  to  third- 
class  "Junk"  mall.  Present  bulk  third  class 
rates  cover  only  61.2  per  cent  of  handling 
costs  for  that  class  of  mail. 

The  next  largest  chunk  of  that  $1.2  bil- 
lion deficit.  Incidentally,  Is  attributable  to 
regular  second-class  mall,  mainly  mass-cir- 
culation magazines  and  newspapers.  Last 
year  the  loss  on  handling  this  class  of  mall, 
the  department  figures,  was  $236  million. 
These  publications,  which  pay  only  29.3  per 
cent  of  their  fair  share  of  mailing  costs,  are 
due  for  a  23  per  cent  boost. 

First  class  mall,  by  contrast,  pays  103  per 
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cent  of  what  It  costs  to  handle  It  now;  would 
pay  1233  per  cent  If  postage  for  a  flnt  class 
letter  were  raised,  as  proposed,  from  6  to  6 
cents  per  ounce. 

Air  mall,  which  now  pays  106.3  per  cent 
of  Its  costs  at  8  cents  per  ounce,  would  pay 
118.5  per  cent  If  the  rate  were  boosted  to 
9  cents,  as  the  administration  proposes,  and 
around  130  per  cent  If  boosted  to  10  cents,  as 
the  House  subcommittee  suggests. 

By  law.  rates  on  first  class  and  air  mall 
must  cover  the  costs  of  handling,  plus  "an 
additional  amount  representing  the  fair 
value"  of  the  preferential  treatment  it  re- 
ceives. But  when  that  extra  amount  gets 
up  to  30  per  cent,  it  seems  to  us  it's  getting 
out  of  line. 

The  Post  has  long  favored  making  all 
major  senders  of  commercial  mall — news- 
papers, magaeines  and  direct  maU  adver- 
tisers— pay  the  full  oost  of  the  service  they 
get.  The  administz-atlon  proposal  was  a  siz- 
able step  toward  that  goal. 

We  hope  that  Congress,  before  it  finishes 
with  the  p>oetal  bUl,  goes  back  to  the  admin- 
istration's concept  of  increased  fairness  in 
ratee. 


A  Pattern  in  Riots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XLUNOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
Is  imperative  that  President  Johnson's 
newly  appointed  urban  riot  committee 
at  least  consider  the  possibility  that 
Communist  agitation  in  America  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  recent  out- 
breaks of  violence.  When  two  responsible 
newspapers  such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Sunday  Star  print  editorials 
suggesting  that  the  Communists  might 
be  partially  responsible,  then  I  consider 
it  a  suggestion  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

I  am  Including  the  editorials  from  the 
July  28  Tribune  and  the  July  30  Star  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  In  hopes  that 
those  assigned  to  Investigate  the  riots 
will  arrive  at  explanatory  conclusions 
more  convincing  to  the  public  than  re- 
jected rat  extermination  bills. 

[Prom  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune,  July  28, 
1967] 

A  Patten  d*  Riots? 

Rioters  ripped  thru  the  Negro  district 
of  Newark.  For  days  and  nights  they  burned 
and  looted  vast  areas  in  E>etrolt,  sniping  at 
policemen.  The  shooting,  burning,  and  loot- 
ing spread  to  other  cities  in  a  rash  of  racial 
violence.  Was  there  any  discernible  pattern 
to  this  madness? 

At  a  news  conference  yesterday,  former 
President  Eisenhower  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  should  be 
asked  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question. 
Only  the  day  before  the  Republican  co- 
ordinating commute,  the  party's  highest 
policy  making  body,  had  declared  that 
mounting  evidence  indicated  the  riots  in 
city  after  city  may  be  the  result  of  "orga- 
nized planning  and  execution  on  a  national 
.''CTle." 

If  they  are.  some  of  the  young  "black 
power"  militants  seem  bent  on  taking  credit 
for  what  they  call  rebellions  or  Insurrec- 
tions In  the  cities.  One  black  extremist, 
Stokely  Carmlchael,  former  chairman  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  commit- 
tee, made  this  claim  from  the  safety  of 
comznunlst   Cuba   even   as   his   successor   in 


S.  N.  C.  C.  H.  Rap  Brown,  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  inciting  racial  disorders  in  Cam- 
bridge, Md. 

Carmlchael.  in  Cuba  to  attend  a  commu- 
nist-sponsored meeUng  of  hemisphere  left- 
wing  organizations,  declared  that  Negro 
militants  applied  the  tactics  of  guerrilla 
warfare  In  the  Newark  riots.  Other  virban 
guerrillas  fure  being  prepared  to  fight  in 
other  cities  in  a  "struggle  to  the  death." 
Carmlchael  said. 

At  Newark,  in  a  clandestine  meeting  with 
reporters  for  Life  magazine,  a  gang  of  Negro 
Enlp>ers  who  had  been  shooting  at  policemen 
and  firemen  blandly  confirmed  that  they 
were  in  fact  Just  such  guerrilla  fighters. 

Recruited  In  Mississippi.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  California,  the  snipers  told  of 
having  deserted  the  "nonviolent"  movement 
to  take  up  direct  action  with  guns.  Sniping, 
they  argued,  could  do  even  more  for  their 
cause  than  putting  the  torch  to  the  cities. 

If  the  Newark  guerrUlas  preferred  rifles 
and  shooting,  H.  Rap  Brown,  S.  N.  C.  C.'s 
ctirrent  national  chairman,  still  advocated 
fire.  As  he  was  being  hauled  off  to  Jail  in 
Washington,  after  bis  alrp>ort  arrest  by  the 
F'BI  on  a  fugitive  warrant,  Brown  screamed 
at  reporters:  "We  built  this  country  up  and 
well  burn  It  down. 

If  tbese  riots  are  rebellions,  as  the  young 
black  militants  describe  them,  then,  in  the 
eyes  of  one  of  their  heroes,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  the  ousted  Harlem  congressman, 
"they  are  a  necessary  phase  of  the  black 
revolution." 

The  voices  of  a  few  moderate  Negro  leaders 
struggled  to  be  heard  above  the  voices  of 
barbarism.  In  a  Joint  statement,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  A.  PhUlp  Randolph, 
Roy  Wllkins,  and  Whitney  M.  Toung  Jr. 
called  for  an  end  to  all  rioting  and  mob  law. 
Such  violence,  they  said,  only  destroys  the 
Negro  community  and  its  i>eople. 

The  FBI  should  take  ex-President  Elsen- 
hower's suggestion  that  It  find  out  who  is 
running  the  riots.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
who  could  possibly  benefit  more  from  orga- 
nized anarchy  than  the  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers. 

[From' the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star. 

July  30.  1967] 

Are   the   Riots   Spontaneous   ok   Planned? 

As  the  rioting  eased  off.  at  least  temporar- 
ily. In  Newark  and  Detroit,  not  to  mention  a 
score  of  other  cities  large  and  small,  both 
official  and  public  attention  in  Washington 
began  to  focus  on  the  story  behind  the  kill- 
ing, the  burning  and  the  looting. 

What  brought  on  this  "time  of  violence 
and  tragedy"  in  July,  1967?  Were  the  rioto 
more  or  less  spontaneous  eruptions  on  the 
part  of  oppressed  Negroes?  Was  there  at  least 
some  measure  of  planning  and  organization 
betiind  them?  Did  the  Communists  play  a 
part,  and  if  so  what  was  their  role? 

It  is  doubtful  that  all  of  the  questions  can 
ever  be  answered.  But  the  effort  wUI  be  made. 
There  is  much  pressure  on  Capitol  win  for 
an  investigation  by  some  congressional  oom- 
Q^ttee.  And  the  President  acted  on  Tbursday 
night  to  establish  an  11 -member  commission 
to  conduct  an  investigation  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  address  in  which  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  this  commission.  Mr.  John- 
son said  that  "the  only  genuine,  long-range 
solution  for  what  has  happened  lies  in  an 
attack — mounted  at  every  level — upon  the 
conditions  which  breed  despair  and  violence. 
All  of  us  know  what  they  are:  ignorance,  dis- 
crimination, Blums,  disease,  not  enough 
Jobs  .  .  ." 

This,  as  far  as  It  goes,  is  true  enough.  But 
there  are  two  things  to  be  said  about  It.  One 
is  that  tills  is  indeed  a  long-range  solution. 
It  Will  take  a  decade  or  more  to  remedy  the 
conditions  enumerated  by  the  President,  Nor 
can  the  riots  in  places  such  as  Detroit  and 
Plainfield  be  explained  away  by  reference  to 
Blums  and  lack  of  Jobs.  For  those  conditions 


were  not   present  in  any  significant   degree 

Furthermore,  if  even  one  of  these  riots  was 
the  product  of  some  other  cause  than  slums 
and  unemployment,  this  country  cannot  wait 
10  years  to  uncover  that  cause  and  destroy 
it.  The  price  which  will  have  been  exacted 
by  contln&ous  rioting  is  much  too  high. 

What  we  have  in  mind  Is  the  rather  widely 
held  belief  that  at  least  some  of  the  riots, 
and  perhaps  the  worst  ones,  were  planned, 
organized  and  directed  by  sinister  forces  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  rule-or-ruin. 

The  President  passed  this  over  lightly.  He 
said  his  commission  will  have  access  to  facts 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  that  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver's agency  "will  continue  to  exercise  Its 
full  authority  to  investigate  these  riots,  in 
accordance  with  my  standing  instructions, 
and  to  continue  to  search  for  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy." 

This  Is  a  somewhat  ambiguous  statement. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  has  not  been  a  full- 
scale  investigation  of  the  riots,  and  since, 
the  authority  of  the  FBI  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend only  to  violations  of  federal  law.  what 
did  the  President  mean  when  he  said  the 
agency  will  "continue  to  exercise  Its  full 
authority"  to  investigate  the  riots?  Further- 
more, the  comment  that  the  FBI  will  "con- 
tinue to  search  for  evidence  of  conspiracy" 
implies  that  no  such  evidence  has  yet  been 
found. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  oonfpiracy,  and 
If  not  it  follows  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  one.  For  our  part,  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  such  evidence  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  body  of 
information  to  suggest  that  there  has  been 
a  conspiracy. 

In  the  absence  of  any  planning  or  organi- 
sation or  training,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  widespread  sniper  activity  in  De- 
troit. In  a  dlspatoh  from  Havana  a  few  days 
ago,  Stokely  Carmlchael  is  quoted  as  fol- 
lows: "In  Newark,  we  are  applying  the  tac- 
tics of  gruerriUa  wariare.  We  are  preparing 
groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense 
in  the  cities."  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  has 
said:  "We  know  this  is  a  national  program 
of  outlawry  and  violence."  Some  other  local 
officials  have  said  much  the  same  thing. 

In  its  issue  of  July  28.  Life  magazine  tells 
of  a  "clandestine"  meeting  between  its  re- 
porters and  some  of  the  Newark  snipers. 
These  snipers  belong  to  an  organized  group 
Of  former  civil  rights  workers  in  Mississippi. 
According  to  the  magazine,  one  of  the  snip- 
ers said  there  were  more  than  &0  members  of 
the  group,  more  than  half  coming  from 
Newark.  "Others  had  been  moved  in  for 
the  action  from  California,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania." This  certainly  is  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  remarks  attributed  to  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael in  Havana. 

More  positive  indications  of  organization 
and  conspiracy  can  be  found  In  a  book  by 
Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  until  recently  an  ac- 
tive Communist.  The  Luce  book.  "Road  to 
Revolution,"  Is  reviewed  on  Page  G-3  of  to- 
day's Star. 

Exposes  by  former  Communists  are  sus- 
pect, as  Whlttaker  Chambers  learned  In  the 
Alger  Hiss  case.  But  The  Star  has  been  reli- 
ably Informed  that  Luce's  break  with  the 
party  Is  real. 

In  any  event,  what  he  has  to  say  U  Inter- 
esting. It  can  be  and  should  be  checked  out 
carefully. 

Luce  begins  by  saying  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  "counting  on  the  premise  that  most 
Americans  will  dlscoimt  the  possibility  of  a 
guerrilla  war  in  their  country.  The  notion 
of  a  guerrilla  war  in  the  United  States  is  so 
outrageous  and  improbable  to  Americans 
ttiat  they  would  receive  it  as  the  product  of 
a  deranged  mind."  WeU,  many  Americans  and 
most  "responsible"  Cubans  felt  the  same  way, 
to  the  subsequent  dismay  of  the  latter,  when 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  tiny  band  of  followers 
first  went  ashore  in  Cuba. 

Luce,    noting    that    Communists    exploit 
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trouble  rather  than  Incite  It,  goes  on  to 
spell  out  In  detail  the  Conizaunlst  plan  to 
foment  racial  trouble  In  this  country  and 
then  to  exploit  It  through  guerrilla  tactics. 
He  reminds  us  that  a  grand  jtiry  which  In- 
vestigated last  summer's  Cleveland  riot 
found  that  "the  outbreak  of  lawlessness  and 
disorder  was  organized,  precipitated  and  ex- 
ploited by  a  relatively  small  group  of  trained 
and  disciplined  professionals  at  this  busi- 
ness." He  also  recalls  that  the  Harlem  riots 
in  1964  produced  similar  findings  and  that 
one  Bill  Kpton,  a  Communist,  was  indicted 
and  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  his 
role  in  those  riots. 

None  of  this  may  amount  to  "evidence"  in 
the  legal  sense  as  far  as  this  month's  riots 
go.  But,  taken  together,  It  strongly  suggests 
that  there  la  a  consplratc»1al  underpinning 
of  the  current  riots,  and  It  is  a  poesibiUty 
which  deserves  more  serious  attention  by  the 
Investigators  than  Is  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent's casual  reference  to  it. 

A  crucial  matter  at  stake  now,  or  so  It 
seems  to  ua.  Is  the  struggle  for  control  of, 
or  direction  of,  the  Negro  community.  Who 
will  prevail?  Such  men  as  HartlB  Luther 
EClng  Jr,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  Boy  Wilklns 
and  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.?  Or  will  it  be  the 
H.  Rap  Browns  and  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels? 

A  great  deal  more  than  the  future  of  civil 
rights  depends  on  the  answer.  It  Is  conceiva- 
ble, quite  conceivable,  that  what  really  bangs 
In  the  balance  la  the  choice  between  a  race 
war  in  the  United  States  and  a  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  the  white  and  colored  com- 
munities can  live  togetther  In  peace. 

This  Is  why  It  la  so  Important  to  put  poli- 
tics aside  and  dig  up  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  about  the  riots  and  their  causes.  And 
tbla  la  why  It  la  also  so  Important  for  the 
members  of  Congress  and  the  people  they 
represent  not  to  yield  to  what  the  President 
sptoke  of  as  "fear  and  bitterness" — to  any 
state  of  mind  which  would  Indefinitely  de- 
lay reconciliation  and  reconstruction  at  a 
dreadful  coet  In  human  lives  and  human 
values. 


In  Tribute  to  John  E.  Franson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22, 
John  E.  Franson,  forest  supervisor  of  the 
national  forests  In  Mi^isslppl,  suc- 
cumbed to  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  good 
and  respected  friend,  and  an  outstanding 
leader  In  promoting  the  conservation  and 
use  of  forest  resources  In  Mississippi. 

During  his  long  years  of  dedicated 
public  service  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service,  he  also 
applied  his  professional  skills  on  na- 
tional forests  In  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Pennsylvania. 

He  inspired  fellow  employees  and  State 
and  county  officials  to  actions  aimed  at 
better  protection  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  He  did  an  exceptional 
job  of  conunurUcating  to  public  officials 
aad  the  public,  all  activities  and  accom- 
plishments on  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Pranson's  leadership  manifested 
Itself  in  the  initiation  of  progressive 
management  programs  on  the  Missis- 
sippi national  forests  and  in  a  strong 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  States 
publi*  and  private  agencies  directed  to- 
ward better  mutual  understanding  and 


working  relationships.  This  resulted  in 
such  achievements  as  improved  wildlife 
habitat,  an  effective  range  management 
program,  more  road  construction  and 
better  road  design,  fewer  forest  fires  and 
less  damage  to  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources, and  jobs  for  people  on  forest 
beautification  and  recreation  projects. 

Indeed,  the  State  of  Mississippi  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  ardent  champions  of 
conservation.  His  good  works  remain 
with  us. 


Vietnam  It  Something  Else,  Says  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
difficult  to  imagine  American  fighting- 
men  being  sent  into  battle  with  the  re- 
striction that  they  cannot  fire  upon  the 
enemy  until  fired  upon  by  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  American  sol- 
diers imder  orders  to  withhold  their  fire 
while  Vietcong  set  up  gun  or  mortar  em- 
placements, and  do  notliing  about  it  im- 
til  the  Communist  enemy  opens  fbre  on 
the  Americans. 

These  and  other  incredible  restraints 
on  our  men  are  detailed  in  a  startling  in- 
terview with  a  Vietnam  veteran  pub- 
lished this  past  weekend  by  the  Muncie. 
Ind.,  Press. 

This  is  the  type  of  news  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  getting  from  the  administra- 
tion and  its  chief  architect  of  the  no- 
win,  Edsel-type  war,  Robert  Strange 
McNamara. 

A  41 -year-old  Seabee  who  Is  a  veteran 
of  World  War  11,  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
explains  vividly  why  we  are  not  winning 
in  Vietnam,  and  how  American  lives  are 
being  jeopardized  and  lost  in  an  impos- 
sible military  situation. 

This  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Warren 
Collier  of  the  Muncie  Press  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

The  article  follows: 
Vietnam  Is  Something  Else,  Says  Veteran 
(By  Warren  CoUieir) 

Fighting  wars  is  nothing  new  for  Darrell 
Hlnes.  41-year-old  veteran  of  both  World 
Wor  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict,  but  he 
agrees  that  the  Vietnam  War  la  something 
completely  different  from  all  others. 

Hlnes.  who  Is  home  on  a  36-day  leave 
visiting  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Hlnes.  2108  S.  Jefferson,  has  seen  11  months 
of  action  In  Vietnam  and  still  doesn't  under- 
stand what  it's  all  about. 

VIETNAM  TOtTTH  "RIDE  HONDAS" 

"I'm  not  anxious  to  go  back,  but  my 
orders  say  I  have  to."  he  told  a  reporter. 

He  can't  understand  why  one  side  in  the 
war  uses  a  road  for  convoys  12  hours  a  day, 
then  gets  off  the  road  so  the  enemy  can  use 
It  the  next  12  hours. 

He  says  U.S.  troops  are  not  allowed  to 
fire  at  the  enemy  unless  fired  upon,  and  he 
can't  understand  why. 

He  can't  understand  why  18  and  19-year- 
old  American  youths  are  being  drafted  to 
flght  In  Vietnam  and  Vietnamese  youth*  of 
the  same  age  "are  riding  Hondas  and  stealing 
off  Americans." 

Hlnes  didn't  have  to  get  into  the  Vietnam 


Conflict.  He  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  both 
during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Con- 
flict, then  enlisted  In  the  Seebees  15  months 
ago  when  he  read  that  instructors  were 
needed. 

He  said  he  has  done  very  little  instructing. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — Seebees  are  sup- 
posed to  be  builders,  but  we  do  very  little 
building  either.  Mostly,  we  fight." 

Hlnes.  who  is  ranked  as  a  Builder  Second 
Class,  asserted : 

"There  Is  nothing  like  this  war — this  is 
nothing  like  any  other  war.  Some  of  the 
people  who  kill  os  try  to  kill  us  at  night 
work  for  us  during  the  day." 

SHAVED  BY  DAY,  tCTT.l.m  BY  NIGHT 

He  said  in  one  Instance,  after  a  night 
raid,  the  body  count  revealed  one  man  was 
a  daytime  barber  for  the  American  troops. 

"He  was  shaving  us  and  cutting  our  hair 
during  the  day  and  trying  to  kill  us  at 
night,"  Hlnes  said. 

Htnes  said  purpose  of  the  Seebees  Is  to 
build  where  it  is  needed  and  said  bia  duties 
have  taken  him  throughout  the  conflict, 
fighting  slde-by-side  with  Marines,  Army 
and  Navy. 

He  said  almost  all  the  fighting  Is  done  In 
Jungles  and  rice  paddles. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  Viet  Cong  being  killed, 
but  It  is  estimated  it  takes  17.000  rounds  of 
ammunition   for   every    one,"   he  said. 

Despite  the  handicaps,  Hlnes  said  morale 
of  the  American  troope  la  "extremely  high." 

"The  war  is  hard  to  figure  out,  but  the 
morale  of  the  troops  Is  very  good,"  he  said. 

He  said  when  troops  sail  down  the  river 
It  is  designated  "which  side  is  friendly  and 
which  side  is  enemy." 

He  asserted:         | 

"FRIENDLY     SIDI     SHOOTS     AT     US" 

"The  big  trouble  with  that  is.  It  seems  as 
though  it's  always  the  friendly  side  shooting 
at  you.  You  are  not  allowed  to  fire  back 
because  that  side  has  been  designated  as  the 
friendly  side." 

He  said  "they"  set  the  policy,  but  couldn't 
Identify  who  "they"  are. 

"When  you're  sailing  down  the  Mekong 
River  and  'they'  say  the  port  side  la  friendly 
and  the  starboard  side  la  enemy,  that's  the 
way  It  is — even  If  the  friendly  side  la  shoot- 
ing at  you  and  there  is  no  noise  from  the 
enemy  side." 

He  said  "why"  1b  something  none  of  the 
troops  have  been  able  to  figure  out. 

Hlnes  said  regular  troope  cannot  carry 
arms  while  on  leave  in  Saigon,  but  said  there 
is  almost  constant  danger  from  Viet  Cong 
terrorists. 

"The  hotel  X  live  In  was  blown  up  twice — 
the  first  time  they  killed  37  Americans,"  he 
said. 

He  said  U.S.  troops  are  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  small  groups  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three. 

"Grenades  are  hard  to  get  and  the  Cong 
wont  use  one  unless  he  thinks  he  can  kill 
several  U.S.  soldierB  or  South  Vietnamese,'* 
Hines  said. 

BOMBS    PLANTID    IN    BIKE    BASKETS 

He  said  a  favorite  manuever  for  the  Viet 
Cong  is  to  plant  an  explosive  with  a  timer  in 
a  bicycle  basket  under  a  pile  of  homemade 
bread,  then  park  the  bike  against  a  build- 
ing where  South  Vietnamese  or  U.S.  troops 
are  gathered. 

"By  the  time  it  goes  off  the  person  who 
parked  the  bike  has  disappeared  and  no  one 
Itnows  who  Is  responsible,"  he  said.  "They 
usually  kill  a  few  people." 

He  said  a  maid  pulled  the  pin  on  a  grenade, 
wrapped  It  in  mud  and  allowed  the  mud  to 
harden.  She  put  it  inside  a  U.S.  sergeant's 
shower.  When  the  sergeant  showered  the 
water  and  steam  softened  the  mud,  the  det- 
onator waa  released,  the  grenade  exploded 
and  the  sergeant  waa  killed. 

Hlnes  said  "rules  of  procedure"  allow  U.S. 
convoys  to  use  roads  from  6  a.m.  until  6  pan. 
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then  the  Viet  Cong  use  the  same  roads  from 
6  p.m.  until  6  ajn. 

CONG    STEALS    OUK    GASOLINX 

The  same  is  true  of  air  strips. 

"The  Cong  don't  have  many  planes,  but 
they  sometimes  use  our  gasoline  for  their 
vehicles,"  he  said. 

One  of  his  favorite  gripes  Is  drafting  of 
young  men  here  to  flght  In  Vietnam,  while 
the  young  Vietnamese  are  "having  a  good 
time." 

"They  are  taking  the  young  kids  in  this 
country  and  making  them  go  over  there  and 
flght."  Hines  said.  "Vietnamese  kids  of  the 
same  age  are  riding  Hondas  down  the  streets 
and  stealing  off  of  us.  It's  their  country  and 
they  should  be  the  kids  who  are  doing  the 
fighting." 

He  said  U.S.  soldiers  have  now  learned  to 
use  leather  bands  on  their  watches  instead 
of  stretch  bands. 

"They  steal  your  watch  off  your  wrist  or 
your  ring  off  your  finger,"  he  said.  "Theyll 
even  cut  the  pocket  out  of  your  trousers  and 
take  your  billfold  without  you  knowing  It." 

Hlnes  said  It's  difficult  for  the  tioops  to 
understand  why  they  cannot  fire  at  the  en- 
emy until  they  are  fixed  on. 

"We  can  watch  the  Viet  Cong  setting  up  a 
gun  or  mortar  position  in  a  field  and  can't 
do  a  thing  about  it  untU  they  flre  at  us,"  he 
said. 

"THEY    CAN'T    ANSWEB,    EITHEB" 

When  he  welb  asked  "why"  such  a  policy 
was  established  he  answered:  "Tou  could  ask 
400,000  soldiers  and  Marines  why  and  they 
couldn't  answer  either." 

Hlnes  said: 

"You  just  couldn't  believe  how  the  war 
Is  fought.  It's  like  you  stepped  across  a  line 
and  hit  me  in  the  nose,  then  jumped  back 
across  the  line  so  I  couldn't  do  anything 
about  It." 

Hlnes  is  due  back  in  Vietnam  early  next 
month,  but  cautioned: 

"Dont  make  me  out  to  be  a  hero.  There 
are  a  lot  of  dead  kids  over  there." 


The    45tli    Birthday    of    RaiHo    Station 
WJAG,    of    Norfolk,    Ncbr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  de- 
mocracy Is  to  maintain  Its  strength  and 
vigor  It  must  be  grounded  In  a  strong 
public  Interest.  As  we  all  know,  news- 
papers and  radios  contribute  strongly  to- 
ward an  Informed  citizenry  and,  there- 
fore, to  strong  public  interest  In  our 
Nation. 

Radio  station  WJAG,  of  Norfolk.  Nebr.. 
has  recently  celebrated  Its  45th  birth- 
day. It  is  to  this  station's  45  years  of 
continual  public  ser\'ice  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

One  of  the  oldest  stations  In  the  Mid- 
west, WJAG  has  not  changed  ownership 
since  it  obtained  its  first  Federal  license 
on  July  26.  1922.  Founded  by  Gene  Huss. 
and  now  directed  by  his  son,  Jerry  Huss, 
this  broadcasting  organization  has  been 
expanded  over  the  years  to  four  stations 
now  called  the  Beef  Empire  stations. 

Bob  Thomas,  a  good  friend  and  an- 
other second-generation  son  of  the  sta- 
tion, is  the  very  able  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Beef  Empire  sta- 


tions. His  father.  Art  Thomas,  waa  a  past 
manager  of  WJAG. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WJAG  and  other  stations 
like  it  have  made  the  job  of  representing 
our  constituents  well  considerably  easier 
by  their  continual  efforts  to  educate  their 
listeners  on  the  issues  and  events  of  our 
country.  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
recognize  WJAG's  contribution  in  this 
area  as  she  celebrates  her  45th  birthday. 


High  Interest  Rates  Mesa  High 
UaomploymeBt,  Expert  Wwns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
25.  1967.  I  inserted  a  statement  in  the 
Record  concerning  the  meaning  of  tight 
money.  Inadvertently,  the  first  para- 
graph which  credited  the  author  of  this 
article  was  omitted.  Because  I  want  the 
author  to  receive  proper  credit  and  be- 
cause this  article  has  been  distributed  by 
Press  Associates.  Inc..  to  nearly  300  labor 
publications,  I  ask  that  the  entire  article 
be  reprinted  today. 

The  author  of  this  article  Is  Dr.  Byron 
L.  Johnson,  a  former  Monber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Colorado.  He  Is  presently  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
for  Sound  Monetary  Policy. 

The  article,  entitled  "High  Interest 
Rates  Mean  High  Unemployment,  Ex- 
pert Warns,"  follows: 

Denvmi  (PAI). — The  tight  money  doctors 
are  peddling  their  patent  medicine  again. 
Early  this  year,  they  were  In  hiding,  as  in- 
terest rates  were  falling.  This  summer,  more 
than  three  million  are  unemployed.  Yet  the 
money-changers  are  back  in  control  of  the 
temple  of  America.  They  preach  that  high 
interest  Is  helping  flght  the  old  devU — Infla- 
tion. But  high  interest  doesn't  flght  infla- 
tion, it  feeds  Inflation.  It  doesnt  help  the 
economy:  it  adds  to  unemplojrment.  The  new 
higher  Interest  policy  Is  uneconomic,  un- 
necessary, unfair  and  tragic  for  America. 

It  is  uneconomic  because  interest  is  a  cost 
of  production.  Increasing  the  price  of  money 
raises  prices  Just  as  does  raising  the  price 
of  steel.  Production  is  down,  unemployment 
is  up.  The  threat  of  Inflation  Is  a  phony  argu- 
ment for  a  policy  that  hvirts  the  worker,  but 
helps  the  banker. 

If  rates  had  been  lower  last  year,  the  na- 
tion could  have  built  another  half  million 
housing  units  despite  the  Vietnam  war.  This 
would  have  given  Jobs  to  another  million 
men :  for  on-site  construction,  materials  and 
supplies,  and  household  appliances  and 
goods.  This  would  not  have  Interfered  with 
any  other  vital  activity.  America  would  have 
been  more  prosperous. 

Instead,  those  who  bought  homes  paid 
heavily  for  high  interest,  hsxd  for  the  "points" 
on  the  mortgage.  ("Points"  are  a  discount 
on  the  mortgage.  At  7  points,  you  sign  for 
$10,000,  but  get  only  $9,300.)  The  builder 
adds  as  much  as  $1,000  to  the  cost  of  the 
bOTise  to  cover  this  discount.  va'-y<  1  %  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  raises  the  Interest 
charge  on  a  $15,000  mortgage  by  $150  a 
year. 

If  you  can  get  a  6.5%  loan  for  25  years 
today,  total  Interest  payments  will  be  higher 


than  the  actual  mortgage  Itself:  A  $15,000 
mortgage  wUl  cost  S101.29  a  month  or  $30,387 
to  retire.  If  rates  were  back  at  the  old  and 
reasonable  price  of  4.5%.  the  $83.38  monthly 
ooct  would  be  $5,373  lower  over  the  25  years. 

So  fewer  people  can  now  afford  houses. 
Fewer  are  built.  Fewer  workers  are  employed. 
And  the  economists  too  often  bless  this  by 
calling  it  a  "trade-off"  between  full  employ- 
ment and  Inflation.  Some  trade!  And  the 
worker  whose  Job  Is  being  "traded-off"  Is 
not  allowed  at  the  bargaining  table!  Nor 
is  the  guy  who  wanted  to  buy  a  house,  but 
couldn't  afford  the  higher  Interest.  The  money 
changers  do  all  the  trading  for  them  both. 

The  higher  interest  charges  are  also  un- 
necessary. Three  million  unemployed  is  not 
full  employment.  And  if  we  had  It,  and 
needeu  to  cut  back  on  borrowing,  there  are 
better  answers  than  higher  Interest.  Econo- 
mists and  government  officials  are  equally 
guilty  of  falling  to  discuss  the  alternative. 
Higher  down  payments  would  restrain  bor- 
rowing. So  would  shorter  length  loans  that 
must  be  repaid  faster.  And  banks  couM  be- 
come more  strict  in  granting  loans.  And  when 
the  economy  approaches  fuU  employment, 
the  nation  can  also  raise  taxes. 

High  Interest  is  unfair.  It  takes  more  from 
the  workers,  the  farmers  and  the  small  busi- 
nessmen. Most  of  the  big  companies  are  using 
their  own  money,  so  they  aren't  hurt.  The 
Interest  payments  go  to  the  wealthy  few, 
and  to  the  banks.  The  high  interest  goes  to 
the  6%  who  own  86%  of  the  government 
bonds,  for  instance.  It  is  the  young  and  the 
minority  groups  who  suffer  most  of  the  un- 
employment  that  high  Interest  encourages. 

But  most  of  all.  high  interest  Is  tragic  for 
America.  "The  billions  that  go  to  Interest." 
as  Ed  Hart,  founder  of  the  National  Council, 
has  warned,  "mean  that  America  cannot 
afford  the  money  needed  for  schools,  for 
urban  renewal,  for  mass  transit,  for  recrea- 
tion and  conservation.  The  more  we  have  to 
pay  moneylenders  the  less  we  have  for  essen- 
tial national  services."  ITils  Is  even  more  true 
today  with  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Americans  were  promised  a  war  on  poverty. 
The  hopes  of  tens  of  millions  were  raised 
by  promises  of  good  housing,  better  edu- 
cation, more  Jobs.  As  Interest  rates  rise,  these 
hopes  fall.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  the  long 
hot  summers  of  protest  and  riot  are  the 
fruits  of  past  delay  and  neglect.  Hi^  Interest 
rates  lengthen  the  delay,  encourage  the  ne- 
glect. They  feed  the  resulting  tragedies.  The 
tight-money  doctors  are  making  America 
Bicker,  not  healing  her. 


What  Is  This?— Blackmail? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  February 
1959,  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Senator,^ 
lu-ged  a  group  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional RiU'al  Electric  Cooperatives,  meet- 
ing in  the  Capital,  to  fight  for  their  rights 
in  Congress,  saying: 

I  don't  know  how  many  beer  bottles  you 
folks  have,  but  the  time  has  come  when  you 
must  ask  no  quarter  and  give  none.  Plght 
them  ...  In  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  in 
each  House,  generate  public  opinion,  support 
your  organization — and  eventually,  if  neces- 
sary, use  your  beer  bottles. 

Democrat  Congressman  Thomas  G. 
Abernethy,  on  the  House  floor  on  July 
25,    1967.    criticized    the    President    for 
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seeking  minority  votes  by  joining  their 
chant,  "We  Shall  Overcome." 

Vice  President  Httmphrzt,  qpeaking  in 
New  Orleans  on  July  18,  1966,  stated: 

Xt  I  had  to  IlT^  In  a  slum,  I  tbtnk  you 
would  have  had  more  trouble  than  you've 
had  already,  because  I've  got  enough  spark 
left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt. 

With  top  leaders  of  our  country  mak- 
ing such  statements,  it  is  easier,  to  under- 
stand, Dut  no  less  reprehensible,  when 
militant  civil  rights  leaders  travel  the 
countzy  making  inflammatory  state- 
ments and  speeches. 

Stokely  Carmichael.  now  showing  his 
true  Red  color  in  Havana,  in  a  speech 
in  Florida  referred  to  the  bricking  up 
of  walls  where  formerly  windows  had 
been  broken  by  Molotov  cocktails.  He 
said: 

We  are  oomlng  back  next  time  with  dyna- 
mite. 

In  Havana  he  said: 

ThlB  fight  la  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
meeting.  It  la  going  to  be  *«  fight  to  the 
death. 

His  successor  as  head  of  the  Student 
"Nonviolent"  Coordinating  Committee, 
H.  Rap  Brown,  is  presently  free  on  ball, 
accused  of  Inciting  the  Cambridge  riots. 
Among  many  Inflammatory  statements 
of  which  he  Is  quoted  were: 

Z  dont  know  who  burned  the  school  down, 
but  you  should  have  burned  it  down  long 
■go. 

And — 

You  better  get  yourselves  some  guns. 

When  arrested,  he  said : 
We   built  thU  country   and  weTl   tear   it 
down. 

At  a  more  recent  press  conference, 
Brown  stated: 

If  Washington,  D.C..  dont  ooma  around. 
Waslilngton.  D.C.,  should  be  burned  down. 

Max  Stanford,  field  chairman  of  the 
Revolutlonaiy  Action  Movement — ^RAM 
— a  hic^ily  secret  all-Negro.  Marxist- 
Leninist,      Chlnese-Commiinist-oriented 

organization,  had  been  in  frequent  con- 
ta<di  with  Stokely  Carmichael.  He  threat- 
ened to  "disrupt  the  whole  country,"  and 
called  far  "burning  down  Washington," 
and  said: 

If  we  dont  get  Justice,  we're  going  to  tear 
this  country  apart. 

Since  1961,  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  there  have  been  128  riots  of 
national  lmix>rtance  in  the  United 
States;  some  Involving  Negroes,  s<Mne 
whites,  and  some  both.  Most  of  these 
were  racial  disturbances. 

With  each  new  riot,  a  representative 
of  the  Urban  League,  or  the  NAACP,  or 
CORE,  or  some  other  Negro  group, 
blames  It  on  the  lack  of  Federal  ^pending 
for  pover^  elimination,  and  states 
emphatically  that  riots  wUl  ccMtitlnue 
imtll  massive  funds  are  channeled  into 
the  ghettos. 

What  Is  this?  Blackmail?  How  can 
anyone  define  It  In  any  other  terms? 
Have  Americans  become  so  conditioned 
to  such  Illegal  pressures  that  they  no 
longer  speak  up?  When  Castro  demanded 
ransom,  we  paid  it  In  spite  of  a  great  out- 
cry from  those  who  retain  a  spark  of  the 
American  spirit  and  courage  which 
prompted  those  Immortal  words,  "Mil- 


lions for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

And  since  then  we  have  witnessed  re- 
peated use  of  this  dirtiest  of  all  pressure 
tactics  in  both  national  and  International 
affairs,  and  with  each  failure  to  oppose 
it,  blackmail  has  come  more  to  be  con- 
sidered an  honorable  means  of  obtaining 
that  which  logic  tuid  argument  cannot 
convince  has  merit. 

The  answer  to  these  grasping,  ungrate- 
ful, power-seeking  leaders  should  be  for 
Congress  to  declare  that  help  will  be 
forthcoming  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  self-help  evident  in  an  area.  It 
does  not  cost  anything  to  clean  a  place 
up;  it  takes  only  effort  to  clear  weeds  and 
remove  trash;  it  requires  but  one  thing 
to  start  an  improvement  program,  and 
that  is  desire.  Then,  and  only  then,  when 
the  effort  has  been  started,  should  fimds 
be  provided  for  grass  seed,  for  building 
materials,  and  for  other  necessities,  and 
for  job  training. 

Spending  of  massive  sums  in  urban  re- 
newal types  of  slum  clearance  Is  but  a 
temporary  wash  job  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  massive  efforts  by  those  who 
have  Influence — the  white  and  Negro 
leaders  of  the  area — who  will  devote  their 
talents  to  uplifting  the  slum  residents  to 
self-sufQclency.  How  much  more  con- 
structive and  really  helpful  would  such  a 
leader  be  than  one  who  exhorts  to  mur- 
der, robbery,  and  arson. 

The  funds  spent  for  welfare,  anti- 
poverty  programs,  job  training,  housing, 
and  urban  renewal  have  run  into  the 
billions.  The  projects  have  been  sold  on 
the  basis  of  helping  to  eliminate  the 
ghettos,  the  slums,  and  poverty  generally. 
As  project  upon  project  has  been  added, 
and  million  dollars  upon  million  dollars, 
so  have  riots  Increased  In  size,  intensity, 
and  numbers. 

The  idea  has  proved  wrong,  just  as  the 
welfare  state  throughout  history  has 
failed.  Yet,  with  every  new  disturbance, 
the  same  voices  are  heard  condemning 
those  who  will  not  vote  for  enlarging  the 
very  plans  which  have  failed  so  miser- 
ably. 

Congressman  Abernethy  rightfully 
criticized  the  liberal  elements  of  both 
parties  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  rebellion. 
The  riots  are  the  result  "of  the  political 
bidding  contest  the  two  parties  have 
been  engaged  in,  in  their  all-out  effort 
to  get  the  minority  racial  vote."  he  said. 
In  spite  of  all  the  assistance  given,  the 
situation  worsened  because,  as  he  said. 
"The  black  power  boys  came  back  for 
more,  and  more,  and  more,  and  more." 

As  Dr.  Joseph  Jackson,  great  Negro 
leader  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, says : 

No  sociologist  has  yet  told  us  what  cor- 
rupts the  human  spirit  more,  poverty  or 
wealth.  I  am  convinced  that  men  have  the 
power  to  withstand  and  defy  an  evil  environ- 
ment. 

We  hear  that  these  ghettos  are  tinder 
dry,  and  just  waiting  for  a  spark  to  ignite 
them  into  an  Inferno,  that  such  ignition 
is  spontaneous  when  conditions  get  to  a 
certain  combination  of  elements,  just  as 
a  flre  starts  by  spontaneous  combustion 
in  a  home.  Rubbish.  Consider  the  "ele- 
ments" of  the  Detroit  riot. 

Police  raided  an  after-hours  drinking 
establishment  at  5  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning — nice  lawful  endeavor,  so  the 


police  were  wrong  in  Interfering.  "Spon- 
taneously," 200  bottle-and-rock-throw- 
ing  persons  gathered  at  5  ajn. 
Then,  agam  "spontaneously,"  fires 
erupted  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
Firemen  raced  to  the  scene,  and,  as  they 
got  out  to  begin  battling  the  blazes, 
sniper  fire  broke  out  from  the  rooftops. 
It  was  a  consistent  pattern  throughout 
the  area — ^but  It  was  "spontaneous." 

Again  I  say,  rubbish.  Unrehearsed 
mobs  do  not  gather  and  then  disperse 
through  an  area,  with  individuals  each 
doing  the  Identical  thing  in  an  identical 
way  at  an  identical  time.  Our  police  de- 
partments in  these  major  cities  are  not 
the  "town  constables"  of  bygone  days. 
They  know  what  Is  going  on,  and  how  it 
is  being  done,  and  would  have  the  situa- 
tion in  hand.  If  they  were  not  forced  bv 
higher  authority  to  use  kid  gloves. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  now  In 
his  50th  year  in  that  agency,  can  hardly 
be  considered  Ill-informed.  Describing 
the  Negro  riots,  he  said : 

Communists  and  other  subversiTes  and 
extremists  strive  and  labor  ceaselessly  to  pre- 
cipitate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage 
of  racial  discord  In  ttils  country.  Such  ele- 
ments were  active  in  exploiting  and  aggravat- 
ing the  riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem,  Watts, 
Cleveland,  and  Chicago. 

Our  Attorney  General,  the  top  law- 
enforcement  official  in  the  Nation,  thinks 
our  crime  is  merely  a  social  problem.  So 
long  as  he  thus  continues  to  think,  just 
so  long  will  hoodlums,  whether  so-called 
civil  rights  leaders  or  not,  continue  to 
enforce  their  demands  upon  society  by 
the  pure  and  unadulterated  blackmail 
now  being  iised. 

Today,  according  to  some  estimates, 
there  are  15  million  poor  families.  Give 
them  each  $5,000  a  year,  for  a  total  cost 
of  $75  billion  annusOly,  and  what  would 
we  have?  One  hundred  seventy-five  mil- 
lion people  would  be  poorer;  the  15  mil- 
lion families  would  have  lost  that  much 
more  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and 
riots  would  increase.  Instead  of  being 
thankful  for  the  $5,000,  many  would  be 

looking  at  those  making  $10,000  and 
would  be  rioting  to  force  additional 
"massive  Federal  fimds"  to  eliminate  the 
ghettos  of  poverty. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  Is  that  the 
administration  promised  far  more  than 
It  could  give,  legislatively  or  financially, 
and  gave  far  more  than  could  be  re- 
sponsibly absorbed.  The  Negro  people 
can  be  helped,  but  self-help  must  be  ac- 
companied by  self-responsibility,  and 
remain  a  major  portion  of  the  assistance 
program.  In  the  meantime,  insurrection 
must  be  stopped,  and  now  Is  the  time. 
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Newark :  Lesson  for  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuyoHNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  of  turmoil  and  violence  throughout 
America,  we  must  be  firm  In  our  uncom- 
promising suppKjrt  for  law  enforcement 


and  the  immediate  cessation  of  lawless- 
ness, for  the  successful  functioning  of 
society  demands  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  citizen  responsibility. 

But  we  cannot  react  to  these  condi- 
tions with  the  passage  of  punitive  legisla- 
tion that  would  further  frustrate  the 
communities  of  which  the  rioters  are 
only  a  small  part.  Likewise,  we  cannot 
indiscriminately  heap  rewards  on  these 
areas  because  this  would  encourage  the 
other  depressed  communities  to  riot  in 
the  hope  of  Government  funds. 

Rather,  we  must  try  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  rioting  and  make  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  solve  the  problem  with  the 
future  of  society  in  mind. 
*  I,  therefore,  call  your  attention  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  article  "Newark:  Les- 
son for  the  Nation,"  and  insert  It  into 
the  Record: 

Nkwark:  Lesson  roR  the  Nation 

Uttle  can  be  said  about  the  Newark  and 
Plalnfleld  riots  that  has  not  been  said  be- 
fore, but  repetition  does  not  detract  from  the 
essential  truths  which  define  these  tragic 
incidents.  These  are  trutiu  the  American 
people  must  accept  and  act  upon,  for  what 
is  at  stake  is  nothing  less  than  the  kind  of 
nation  we  are  to  have. 

The  violence,  the  arson,  the  looting  we  have 
been  witnessing  can  never  be  condoned  or 
justified  as  legitimate  expressions  of  griev- 
ances. Whatever  Its  motivation.  lawlessness 
must  always  be  put  down  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, for  It  is  something  that  threatens  the 
basic  processes  by  which  men  undertake  to 
live  together  in  something  approaching  civi- 
lized society. 

But  simply  to  condemn  lawlessness,  and 
specifically  the  antl-soclal  behavior  of  young 
Negroes  In  the  nation's  cities.  Is  not  enough. 
It  Is  not  even  a  starting  point. 

These  outbreaks  raust  be  seen  more  as 
effects  than  causes  of  the  problems  we  face. 
UntU  those  causes  are  understood  and  ade- 
quate steps  are  taken  to  eliminate  tbem, 
the  processes  and  meaning  of  clvUlzed  so- 
ciety will  equally  be  endangered. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  environment  in  many 
ways  determines  human  behavior.  For  the 
urban  Negro  that  environment,  shaped 
through  more  than  three  centuries  of  our 
history,  too  often  is  one  in  which  poverty, 
joblessness,  discrimination.  Ignorance  and 
brutality  predominate.  Frustration,  anger, 
the  proclivity  toward  violence  that  have  be- 
come frlghtenlngly  commonplace  spring 
largely  from  these  conditions. 

Newark  was  virtually  a  classic  laboratory 
example.  It  is  a  city  with  a  majority  Negro 
population,  but  one  which  la  for  the  most 
part  politically  Impotent.  Unemployment, 
poor  housing,  high  crime  rates  are  the  sta- 
tistical evidence  of  its  problems,  and  this 
evidence  is  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 

Halting  the  violence,  punishing  the  per- 
petrators are  necessary  steps,  but  they  alone 
won't  resolve  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
explosion.  This  Is  the  overwhelming  fact  we 
must  face. 

The  prescription  for  dealing  with  these 
casual  conditions  Is  not  new.  A  massive  in- 
vestment by  all  levels  of  government  and  by 
private  enterprise  to  attack  the  roots  of  the 
crisis  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Jobs,  bousing, 
better  schooling  and  improved  police-Negro 
community  relations  are  imperative. 

Most  of  all.  perhaps,  there  must  be  a  de- 
termined act  of  wlU  by  the  white  population 
to  understand,  and  not  simply  to  condemn, 
what  is  behind  the  urban  Negro  problem. 
For  how  that  problem  is  faced  will  do  much 
to  decide  the  future  of  our  society. 


G.  W.  F.  Cavender  Promoted  to  NatioBal 
Rnral  DeTelopment  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  G.  W.  F.  Cavender,  formerly  director 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Tennessee,  has  been  promoted  to  the  po- 
sition of  chief  of  FHA's  National  Rural 
Area  Development  Division. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lemond  has  been  pro- 
moted to  Mr.  Cavender's  former  position 
as  State  FHA  Director  In  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Cavender  is  a  dedicated,  highly 
qualified  leader  in  rural  development, 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or\llle 
Freeman  is  to  be  commended  and  con- 
gratulated for  his  appointment  of  Mr. 
Cavender  to  the  national  post  as  Director 
of  the  national  rural  development  effort 
In  the  FHA. 

Mr.  Cavender  knows  the  need — he 
knows  the  programs  available — he  knows 
the  significance  of  rural  development — 
and  he  will,  I  am  sure,  make  a  major 
contribution  to  this  most  important 
work.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Nat  Cald- 
well, a  distinguished  writer,  journalist, 
and  economic  development  leader,  has 
written  an  article  in  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  in  regard  to  these  appointments. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  de- 
velopments to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
Nation  generally,  I  insert  Mr.  Cald- 
well's articles  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 

USDA  Promotes  Two  Top  State  Rcrai.  Atdes 
(By  Nat  Caldwell) 

Two  of  Tennessee's  outstanding  rural  area 
development  leaders.  O.  W.  P.  Cavender  and 
Thom««  A.  Lemond,  were  promoted  yester- 
day by  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
L.  Freeman. 

Cavender,  Tenneasee  state  director  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years,  was  prc«noted  to  chief 
of  FHA's  national  rural  area  development 
division. 

Lemond,  for  the  past  six  years  consultant 
In  rural  development  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
triflcatlon  Administration,  a  USDA  division, 
is  to  succeed  Cavender. 

The  two  have  worked  closely  together  In  a 
number  of  projects  that  have  won  Tennes- 
see national  recognition  for  extending  util- 
ities to  rural  areas,  paving  the  way  for  in- 
dustrialization. 

Freeman  said  the  appointment  of  Caven- 
der to  the  national  post  was  another  step  by 
the  department  "to  end  the  migration  of 
rural  people  to  large  cities  by  helpmg  small 
conununitles  revitalize  themselves." 

As  an  assistant  to  FHA  Administrator  How- 
ard Bertsch,  Cavender  will  be  responsible  for 
directing  the  agency's  outreach  function.  In- 
cluding assistance  to  rural  area  planning  and 
development  groups,  help  in  extending  serv- 
ices of  numerous  federal  agencies  to  rural 
areas,  and  help  In  drawing  up  economic  de- 
velopment plans  for  rural  areas  and  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 

This  work  is  In  line  with  President  John- 
son's directive  to  federal  agencies  to  help 
meet  unsatisfied  rural  needs. 

The  recent  announcement  of  the  Carrier 
Corporation's  big  S15  mUlldn  heavy  duty  air 


conditioning  plant  at  Morrison,  a  Warren 
County  vUlage.  foUowed  a  collaboration  of 
FHA  and  the  Caney  Pork  Electric  Coopera- 
tive in  procuring  an  industrial  water  supply 
for  Morrison. 

Bertsch  came  to  Tennessee  a  year  ago  for 
a  tour  of  the  six  Warren  County  utility  dis- 
tricts financed  by  FHA.  At  the  time  he  pre- 
dicted major  Industrial  development  would 
follow  the  extension  of  water  supply  and 
heavy  duty  electrical  service  to  the  six  com- 
munities, including  Morrison. 

At  the  time  he  disclosed  to  Tenneessee 
FHA  personnel  that  he  would  seek  to  obtain 
Cavender  as  his  national  assistant  in  the 
rural  areas  development  activity. 

Lemond  has  been  assigned  by  REA  to  assist 
in  demonstration  development  projects 
ranging  from  industry  recruiting  to  recrea- 
tion projects  throughout  the  Appalachian 
area  of  10  states. 

Cavender  has  conducted  indoctrination 
courses  for  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
seeking  to  broaden  their  development  activi- 
ties in  every  section  of  the  country  in  the 
past  three  months. 

After  holding  every  type  of  post  in  the 
agricultural  agency  field  from  county  agent 
to  assistant  state  commission  of  agriculture, 
Cavender  expressed  "deep  regret"  at  lea\'lng 
Tennessee  for  a  Washington  assignment. 

"But  I  expect  to  continue  deeply  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Tennessee's  rural  areas  and, 
of  course,  will  return  here  to  live  upon  my 
retirement  from  the  federal  service,"  Caven- 
dar  added. 

Lem^ond.  a  Trenton  druggist  and  farmer 
before  he  Joined  REA  as  a  part  time  con- 
sultant six  years  ago,  said  he  anticipated  that 
the  principal  goals  of  FHA  in  Tennessee  will 
continue  as  they  were  under  Cavender. 

Clarence  Redmond,  rural  area  development 
representative  for  Caney  Pork  Electric  Coop- 
erative, which  has  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  its  successes  in  creating  new  rural 
Jobs,  said: 

"The  rural  people  of  Tennessee  and  the 
nation  will  expect  a  sharp  increase  in  rural 
Job  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  promo- 
tions given  to  two  of  the  most  successful 

leaders  in  this  field. 

"For  the  past  several  years  we  have  ex- 
pected that  FHA  would  come  throtigh  with 
the  credit  for  our  rural  water  systems.  Now 
Warren,  Lawrence,  and  several  other  Ten- 
nessee counties  are  wltihn  shouting  distance 
of  90%  water  service  for  aU  their  rural  citi- 
zens. We  are  setting  our  sights  now  on  ex- 
tension of  sewer  service  where  needed  and  on 
industrial  development." 


Fred  Vmtoi:  Con^ressmaa  from  Ken- 
tncky— A  Political  Biograpky:  1890- 
1938 


ESTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   ItENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  PEFIKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  knew  that  great  Kentuckian,  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  are  pleased  to  see  the  impor- 
tant place  he  is  being  given  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

In  that  connection.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  doctoral  dis- 
sertation on  Fred  Vinson  written  by  a 
Chief  Master  Sergeant  In  the  Air  Force, 
John  H.  Hatcher. 

This  gentleman,  who  comes  from  my 
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district  in  Kentucky,  will  receive  his  doc- 
tor of  phlloeophy  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  next  month  on  the 
basis  of  his  dissertation  dealing  with  the 
former  Chief  Justice.  He  will  be  the  first 
Air  Force  airman  to  receive  a  doctoral 
degree  while  on  active  duty.  Sergeant 
Hatcher,  who  Is  42  years  old,  is  currently 
assigned  to  the  Headquarters,  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command,  Stuttgart-Valhingen, 
Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  dissertation  on  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
siOMAL  Record: 

FxBi  VnrsoMr:  Oongressmak  Prom  KxNTtrcKT, 
A  PoLincAi,  Biogbapkt:   1890-1938 

ABBTBACt 

On  a  September  afternoon  In  1953,  Freder- 
ick Moore  Yinaon,  thirteenth  Chief  Justice 
or  the  ITnlted  States,  wu  laid  to  reet  in  a 
hlUalde  cemetery  in  Kentucky's  Big  Sandy 
Valley,  far  firom  the  scene  of  national  power 
where  he  bad  spent  most  of  his  adult  Ufe. 
The  simple  rltee  befitted  Fred  Vinson  for 
this  was  the  way  In  which  be  lived  his  private 
life  and  ccoiducted  hla  pubUc  career.  His  en- 
tire adult  Ufe  had  been  given  over  to  public 
service.  From  the  minor  local  post  at  Ken- 
tucky Commonwealth  Attorney,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
•entattvea  In  1933  and.  with  Mie  two-year 
Interruption,  remained  there  until  his  resig- 
nation In  1938. 

From  1938  imtll  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
a  prominent  figure  In  national  political  life, 
but  strangtfy  never  developed  a  large  na- 
tional fc^lowlng.  He  ccMnmenced  his  Judicial 
career  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Dlstilet  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  via  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. Chief  Justice  Stone  designated  him 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Emergency 
Court  of  ^peaU  on  March  2,  1942,  and  Vin- 
son served  in  both  capacities  until  his  res- 
ignation May  27.  1943,  to  become  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  untU  March  S,  1945.  He 
was  Federal  Loan  Administrator  ttam  March 
March  0  to  April  S,  1046;  Director  of  War 
Moblllgatlon  and  Reconversion  from  April  4 
to  July  23.  104S:  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  July  33,  1946,  to  June  23.  1940,  at 
which  time  he  became  the  thirteenth  Chief 
Justice  at  the  United  States.  His  rise  in  the 
national  power  structure  had  been  steady 
and  showed  many  signs  of  logical  culmina- 
tion in  the  White  Hoiise. 

The  dissertation  examines  the  back- 
ground, childhood,  early  local  career,  and 
the  fourteen  years  Vinson  spent  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  an  outstandingly  successful 
product  at  the  American  political  system: 
therefore,  the  dissertation  concerns  Itself 
with  that  system  and  Vinson's  formative 
years  upon  which  his  later  eminence  rested. 
He  was  raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  court- 
rooms and  politics  in  a  section  where  these 
things  are  a  way  of  life.  His  early  school 
experiences  taught  him  that  his  Intellectual 
strength  and  unusual  talents  were  most 
effective  when  concealed  and  employed  with 
seeming  casualness.  By  the  time  he  moved 
Into  adult  poUtical  Ufe  his  arts  of  persuasion 
and  compromise  were  well  developed. 

Vinson's  first  five  years  In  Congress  were 
not  distinguished  for  their  legislative  out- 
put. However,  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  made  the  successful  transition  from 
county  cotirthouse  politician  to  national 
statesman.  After  his  1928  defeat  In  the 
Hoover  landslide,  he  spent  two  years  perfect- 
ing a  district  political  organization  which 
maintained  him  securely  In  Congress  for  the 
next  eight  years  and  continued  to  do  his 
bidding  long  afterwards.  He  remained  a 
potent  force  in  Kentucky  politics  until  his 
death. 

His  basic  conservatism  endeared  him  to 


the  Southern  conservative  Democratic  bloc 
and  his  open  admiration  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt made  him  welcome  to  New  Deal  ranks. 
He  differed  with  the  President  on  the  single 
issue  of  treatment  of  America's  war  veter- 
ans. This  climaxed  In  open  rebellion  over 
the  1933  Economy  bill  and  payment  of  the 
World  War  I  bonus.  In  all  other  matters,  he 
followed  White  House  Instructions  faith- 
fully and  effectively.  While  supporting  all 
New  Deal  legislation,  Vinson  flgiu'ed  promi- 
nently In  the  construction  of  the  AAA,  the 
Social  Secxirlty  system.  legislation  affecting 
the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  "court  fight"  in  the 
House  pending  action  in  the  Senate.  His 
main  work  In  the  New  Deal  Congresses,  how- 
ever, was  with  the  tax-writing  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  increasing  taxes  In  a  depression  period 
the  reforms  which  Vinson  forced  into  the 
American  tax  structure  were  long  overdue 
and  have  endured. 

The  dlseertation  suggests  that  Vinson's 
talents  were  political  rather  than  legal,  that 
he  was  a  loyal  smpporter  rather  than  a  dar- 
ing innovator.  It  further  suggests  that  his 
years  In  the  Congress  served  as  an  appren- 
ticeship for  his  later  roles  in  the  national 
government.  Vinson's  private  paiiers  for  the 
pre- 1938  period  have  been  destroyed  and 
his  later  papers  have  been  sealed  by  the 
family.  Primary  materials  foimd  in  other 
collections  were  of  considerable  assistance, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  presented  rests 
largely  on  several  hundred  Interviews  con- 
ducted over  a  three- year  period  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Congressional  Committees  on 
which  Vinson  served. 


A  Great  Sailor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis  Stock- 
still  a  very  able  writer,  has  appropriately 
paid  tribute  to  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  He  concludes  his  state- 
ment with  the  salutation,  "Well  dcaie." 
I  am  confident  that  the  entire  Congress 
joins  in  the  same  salutation.  I  submit 
his  editorial  comment  for  reprinting  In 

the  CONGRESSIOKAL  RECORD. 
A  Gbkat  Sailos 
(By  IjOvOs  StockstiU) 

David  L.  McDonald  was  not  quite  18  when 
he  entered  the  UjS.  Naval  Academy,  and  had 
not  yet  celebrated  his  22nd  birthday  when 
he  departed  with  hla  new  commission  for 
duty  as  a  Junior  officer  aboard  the  battleship 
Mississippi  in  June  1928. 

Next  week — on  1  August — as  he  approaches 
his  61st  birthday  and  the  aimlversary  of  his 
43rd  year  in  Naval  uniform,  he  returns  to 
Annapkolls  to  relinquish  the  highest  post  a 
Naval  officer  can  hold. 

In  the  long  span  of  years  from  midship- 
man to  retirement  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tion, Admiral  McDonald  has  watched  the 
decimated  fleet  of  the  post-WWI  period  ex- 
pan-d  and  grow  into  the  two-ocean  Navy  of 
WWII,  and  steam  Into  an  eventual  position 
of  world  dominance  on  the  seas,  moving  ever 
closer  to  the  nuclear  fleet  of  the  future. 

For  the  last  four  of  those  years,  he  has 
stood  at  the  helm  and  guided  the  Navy 
through  the  tides  of  dynamic  change.  He  has 
worked  Indefatlgably  not  only  to  Improve 
ships    and    weapons    and    to    revamp    and 


strengthen  organizational  and  management 
functions,  but  to  develop  enlightened  per- 
sonnel policies. 

As  a  young  officer,  David  McDonald  learned 
the  hard  way  about  some  of  the  Navys 
"people"  problems.  He  served  In  the  grades 
of  Ensign  and  Lt(Jg)  for  more  than  eight 
years  and  was  a  Lieutenant  for  another  S'j. 
By  1946.  after  18  years'  service  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  speedier  promotions  of  WWn,  he 
was  a  captain,  earning  princely  basic  pay  of 
$357  per  month.  He  had  to  wait  11  years  and 
7  months  for  his  next  promotion. 

The  sacrifices  he  made  along  the  way,  both 
for  himself  and  for  his  family,  are  all  too 
apparent.  So,  too,  is  the  obvious  fact  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  challenge  of  career 
service,  rather  than  any  pronrUse  or  prospect 
of  financial  reward. 

Once  he,  had  reached  the  top,  however,  he 
did  not  forget  about  those  still  making  the 
long,  arduoxia  climb.  As  CNO,  he  saw  to  it 
that  the  Navy  made  renewed  efforts  to  im- 
prove both  the  challenges  and  the  rewards 
of  career  service.  Creation  of  the  highly  effec- 
tive Alford  Task  PcKxje  and  its  probing  study 
of  ways  and  means  to  retain  more  career 
Navy  men,  is  but  one  example  of  the  con- 
cern he  felt  for  people. 

His  successful  fight  to  prevent  reduction 
of  the  carrier  force  was  no  more  important 
in  many  ways  than  his  equally  successful 
efforts  in  winning  hazardous  duty  pay  for 
flight  deck  personnel. 

But  there  can  be  no  realistic  sununary  of 
his  achievements  as  CNO,  Just  as  there  can 
be  no  capsullzed  version  of  the  other  39 
years  he  spent  in  uniform.  Itiat  would  take 
a  book.  And  even  then  it  might  not  tell  all 
of  the  little  things  that  made  him — in  the 
words  of  the  President — "a  great  sailor." 

Along  with  the  Navy  and  the  other  Serv- 
ices, we  salute  him.  "Well  done,"  Admiral. 
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Historic  Eagle  Restored 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KAlraAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augvjt  1,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  constituent.  James  B.  DeMwters, 
of  Overland  Park,  Kans.,  has  become 
widely  known  for  his  patriotic  endeav- 
ors. He  has  composed  a  motto  with  13 
words,  which  explains  the  American 
bald  eagle,  our  national  symbol,  "As  the 
eagle  lives  nobly  and  high,  our  ideals 
should  also  be  high." 

And  through  Mr.  DeMasters'  efforts, 
our  most  historic  stuffed  eagle — over  160 
years  old — has  been  restored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  eventual 
display  at  Independence  Hall.  The  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  has  a  complete  file 
on  this  work. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Aetna-Izer,  July  1967 
issue,  published  by  the  Aetna  Ufe  & 
Casualty  Co..  of  Hartford.  Conn.: 
Historic  Eagx.e  Restobed 

Thanks  to  an  Aetna  agent  In  Kansas  City, 
the  eagle  that  served  as  the  model  for  the 
United  States  military  insignia  and  other 
government  art  will  soon  be  on  display  in 
Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1962  James  B.  DeMasters.  who  Is  inter- 
ested In  patriotic  emblems,  learned  in  a  con- 
versation with  Conrad  Wlrth,  director  of  the 
National  Park  service,  that  a  stuffed  eagle 


was  stored  In  the  basement  of  Independence 
HaU. 

Mr.  DeMasters  later  wrote  to  Mr.  Wlrth 
suggesting  the  eagle  be  put  on  display.  En- 
suing correspondence  revealed  that  the  eagle 
had  been  part  of  the  living  menagerie  kept 
by  Charles  Wlllson  Peale  in  his  PtUladelphla 
museum.  After  Its  death  in  1805,  Mr.  Peale 
mounted  it  and  put  it  on  display. 

A  year  later  at  the  request  of  Benjamin 
Latrobe.  architect  for  the  capltol  being  built 
In  Washlngrton,  Mr.  Peale  sent  drawings  of 
this  American  bald  eagle  to  be  used  as  a 
model  for  the  frieze  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Two  years  later  the  War  Depart- 
ment asked  Peale  to  paint  the  eagle  in  oUs 
so  It  could  be  used  as  a  bests  for  insignia 
and  regimental  fiags. 

Now  almost  160  years  later,  Mr.  DeMasters 
was  assured  that  the  forgotten  eagle  would 
be  restored  and  placed  in  a  position  of  honor. 

Independence  HaU  in  currently  being  re- 
built by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
whole  area  Is  being  restored  to  its  appear- 
ance at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed.  When  this  restoration 
Is  complete,  the  eagle  will  be  put  on  display 
in  Indeftendence  Hall. 

Mr.  DeMasters  received  letters  commend- 
ing his  efforts  from  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  other  gov- 
ernment officials. 


CenteBnial  of  Service  of  Sisters  of  St. 
Benedict  in  Sontfaem  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UtUe  com- 
munity of  Ferdinand,  Ind.,  in  my  dis- 
trict has  been  the  home,  for  a  century 
now,  of  an  order  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Benedict. 

This  wonderful  body  of  nuns  has  per- 
formed countless  service  for  the  people 
of  southern  Indiana.  They  are  about  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  this  service 
and  I  am  proud  to  ask  that  my  colleagues 
mark  this  occasion. 

Max  Ollnger,  of  the  Huntlngburg,  Ind., 
Independent,  has  written  of  the  festivi- 
ties planned  to  mark  this  anniversary. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  this 
column  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(By  Max  dinger) 

This  summer  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict 
of  Ferdinand,  Indiana,  are  celebrating  their 
100th  year  of  service  to  Southern  Indiana.  A 
full  week  of  centennial  celebration  is  planned 
from  July  30  to  August  6.  Rarely  during  this 
"Century  of  Service"  have  they  made  any  ap- 
peals for  funds  or  support.  Dvuing  this  time 
they  have  provided  nuns  for  education  in  our 
grade  schools,  educational  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel for  high  school  students  and  college 
girls,  personnel  for  our  hospital,  and  a  loca- 
tion for  women's  religious  vocations.  This 
September  they  are  taking  a  giant  step  for- 
ward by  jjrovidlng  a  four  year  coeducational 
college  for  all  the  youth  of  our  area. 

The  people  of  Huntlngburg  have  been  es- 
pecially fortunate  In  having  had  their  serv- 
ices both  in  the  grade  school  system  at  St. 
Mary's  and  more  recently  in  their  excellent 
operation  of  our  hospital  and  nursing  home. 
Thovisands  throughout  the  land  can  fondly 
recall  their  guiding  hand  in  their  various 
educational,  musical,  religious,  and  medicinal 
efforts. 


The  comfort  of  having  an  excellent  hospi- 
tal is  a  priceless  asset  to  each  individual  and 
to  our  community.  When  sickness  or  acci- 
dents occur,  one  cant  begin  to  put  a  value 
on  the  medical  aid  and  comfort  they  pro- 
vide. Upon  completion  of  the  new  hospital, 
Huntlngburg  will  have  the  most  modem  and 
best  of  medical  faculties  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

There  will  also  be  a  further  expansion  of 
the  nursing  home  and  extended  care  for  our 
aged.  All  this  will  be  provided  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict.  Upon 
completion  of  the  new  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
a  training  program  for  nurses  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  youth  of  our  area.  This  Joint 
effort  between  the  hoepdtal  staff  and  St. 
Benedict's  College  will  be  another  very  valu- 
able service  to  our  city  and  to  Southern 
Indiana. 


A  Salute  to  the  President  of  Girls'  Nation, 
Mist  Cathy  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  election  of  Miss  Cathy 
Johnson  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  presi- 
dent of  Girls'  Nation. 

Cathy,  who  has  Just  finished  her 
junior  year  at  Shades  Valley  High  School, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
C.  Johnson.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Honor  Society,  French  National 
Honor  Society.  French  Club,  American 
Friends  Service  Club,  pep  squad,  History 
Club,  a  representative  on  the  student 
council,  and  will  be  president  of  usher- 
ettes at  her  school  next  year. 

A  straight  "A"  student.  Miss  Johnson 
is  a  member  of  the  Shades  Valley  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Birmingham.  Prior  to 
her  election  as  the  national  president, 
Cathy  was  elected  Alabama  Governor 
of  Girls'  State  and  led  the  Alabama  dele- 
gation at  the  21st  annual  session  of  Girls' 
Nation,  now  in  progress  at  American 
University. 

Girls'  State,  culminated  by  Girls'  Na- 
tion, is  the  youth  citizenship  training 
program  conducted  annually  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  to  give  high 
school  juniors  experience  in  the  process 
of  government,  preparing  them  for  their 
approaching  citizenship  responsibilities. 

Girls'  State  sessions  are  held  each  year 
in  State  capitals  in  which  high  school 
Juniors  chosen  for  qualities  of  leadership 
set  up  their  own  miniature  city,  county, 
and  State  governments  run  by  the  rules 
of  procedure  based  on  State  and  local 
law.  From  Girls'  State  two  senators  are 
selected  to  represent  their  consituents 
at  Girls'  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  rests  with  our  youth. 
The  girls  participating  in  the  Girls'  Na- 
tion convention  are  preparing  themselves 
for  the  role  they  will  soon  assume  in 
their  society.  With  yoimg  people  of  the 
quality  of  these  fine  young  ladies  in  the 
Girls'  Nation  convention  taking  an  active 
Interest  in  public  Ufe.  America  can  look 
to  the  future  optimistically. 


We  in  Alabama  are  especially  proud  of 
our  delegation  and  of  Miss  Cathy  John- 
son. She  represents  the  type  of  high- 
thinklng,  progressive  leadership  we  in 
Alabama  would  like  to  be  characteristic 
of  all  our  political  leaders.  It  is  natural 
then  that  we  have  followed  with  Interest 
the  rise  of  this  outstanding  young  lady. 
It  Is  with  great  pride  that  the  people  of 
Alabama  salute  Miss  Cathy  Johnson  on 
her  election  as  president  of  Girls'  Nation. 


Results  of  1967  Pnblic  Opinion 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   MXW    JERSrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressmsui,  I  felt  it  was  extremely 
important  to  me  to  know  the  feelings  of 
the  people  I  represent  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey,  and  for 
this  reason,  I  distributed  a  public  opin- 
ion questionnaire  to  my  constituents. 

Their  responses  have  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  show  the  great  con- 
cern they  feel  about  the  many  serious 
issues  facing  our  country. 

The  question  which  seemed  to  arouse 
the  greatest  amount  of  interest  and  com- 
ments among  my  constituents  was  the 
one  involving  the  war  in  Vietnam,  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  all  of  us.  Sixty -nine 
percent  of  those  polled  favored  mounting 
a  strategically  sound  effort  for  military 
victory:  17  percent  favored  holding  key 
positions  and  trying  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement; only  7  percent  favored  con- 
tinuing our  present  course,  and  7  percent 
favored  withdrawing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  the 
seven  questions  and  the  answers  to  my 
1967  public  opinion  questionnaire: 
[Results  in  percent] 

1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam? 

Continue  our  present  course 7 

Mount    a   strategically    sound    eScxrt    for 

military  victory flo 

Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negott&te 

a  settlement • 17 

Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible .     7 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  sxirtax  at  «  percent  on 
personal  and  OMporate  income  tax? 

Yes 18 

No 87 

3.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with 
communist  oriented  countries? 

Yes 27 

No 73 

4.  Do  you  believe  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  providing  the  people 
with  adequate,  factual.  Information  about 
what  It  is  doing? 

Yes 22 

No 78 

5.  Do  you  favor  sharing  of  federal  taxes 

with  state  and  local  governments  without 
federal  control? 

Yes 53 

No 47 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  at  a 
ne\.'  Hoover-type  commission  to  help  stream- 
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[Results  In  percent] 
line   and   reorganize   tbe   Federal   Oovem- 
ment? 

Yes 

No 


78 

_ 23 

7.  Do  you  favor  taking  politics  out  ot  the 
Poet  Office  Department,  and  requiring  Poet- 
masters  and  others  to  be  selected  on  merit 
alone? 


Yes 

No  - 


95 
& 


Wharton  Hock:  1908-67 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RsootD,  I  Include  the  following  editorials 
of  memorial  tribute  to  Wharton  Hoch, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Marion 
County,  Kans.,  Record,  who  died  on  Sat- 
urday, July  22,  1967. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  former  Member 
of  (Congress,  the  Honorable  Homer  Hoch. 
Wharton  Hoch  distinguished  himself  as 
a  respected  member  of  the  Kansas  jour- 
nalism f  raterity. 

The  following  eulogies  were  written  by 
newQ>aper  associates  of  Mr.  Hoch  on  the 
Florence,  Kans.,  Bulletin,  and  the  Pea- 
body,  Kans..  Gazette-Herald.  They  ex- 
emplify the  high  esteem  with  which 
Whartoa  Hoch  was  held  by  those  who 
knew  him  best  in  the  field  of  journalism 
In  Kansas. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  I^orencs  (Kans.)   Bulletin] 

The  liOrd  has  gained  a  gentl«  soul,  and 
the  world  has  lost  a  wonderful  man.  Wharton 
Hoch.  Marlon  Record  editor  and  publisher, 
weU  known  and  weU  liked  throughout 
Marlon  county,  and  the  state,  died  Saturday 
after  a  lengthy  Illness.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  talents,  greatest  of  them  being  the 
ability  to  be  friends  with  everyone.  Even  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  easy  to  resolve  with 
a  man  Uke  Wharton.  He  had  many  friends 
and  practically  no  enemies,  and  Uved  a  life 
that  was  an  example  to  bis  lesser  fellowmen. 
He  wlU  be  missed  by  his  family,  his  fellow 
workers,  and  his  friends  all  over  Marlon 
county.  During  his  last  serious  illness,  he 
was  concerned  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
citizens  In  Marion  who  were  threatened  with 
a  fiood  during  June.  He  vowed  to  us  that 
when  he  got  well  he  would  push  for  con- 
struction of  a  levee  around  Marlon  to  protect 
the  city  from  flood  waters,  even  though  his 
home  was  not  In  the  district.  May  this  spark 
of  unselfishness  and  concern  for  his  friends 
live  on  In  his  children  and  bis  friends.  He 
truly  beUeved  and  lived.  "Love  Thy  Neigh- 
bor." No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a  man. 


[Prom  the  Peabody  (Kans.)  Gazette-Herald) 
A  Personal  Tributs  to  a  Pine  Individual 

Last  week  we  lost  a  great  and  good  friend 
when  Wharton  Hoch  of  Marion,  dean  of 
Marlon  County  publl^ers,  succumbed  to  a 
heart  condition  that  had  plagued  him  for 
several  years.  The  loss  Is  a  great  one  to  us 
personally,  but  Marion  County  and  this  sec- 
tion of  Kansas  suffered  a  considerable  loss 
as  well.  Wharton  Hoch  is  the  type  of  man 
sorely  needed  and  difficult  to  find  in  small 
town  JournaUsm  and  smaU  town  civic  life. 

In  an  age  when  fewer  and  fewer  quality 


young  people  are  willing  to  fight  It  out  in 
the  small  town  newspaper  field,  we  can 
hardly  spare  a  not-old-ln-years  and  very 
young  in  heart  bastion  of  weekly  journalism 
such  as  Wharton.  He  was  one  who  had  every 
chance  to  take  the  big  city  road.  He  was  par- 
tially raised  in  large  cities,  educated  in  Chi- 
cago and  Washington,  D.C.,  spent  some  years 
away  from  his  native  Marion.  But  finally, 
with  his  deep  wisdom,  he  came  home  to 
make  the  Marlon  County  Record  into  one 
of  Kansas'  finest  and  most  respected  weekly 
newspapers. 

One  only  needed  to  see  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  peers  in  the  news- 
paper profession  in  the  state  to  appreciate 
his  stature. 

Wharton  was,  perhaps,  the  epitome  of  the 
"transition"  editor  in  Kansas.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  brought  the  profession  into  a 
semblance  of  order  from  its  rather  chaotic 
beginnings  in  the  state.  The  first  editors  were 
either  fire-eating  poUtlclans  or  converted 
printers.  Wharton  was  neither.  He  was  a  per- 
fectly capable  printer  and  he  could  write  a 
perfectly  flammable  editorial,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  professionals  who  took  the  responsi- 
bilities of  publishing  so  seriously  that  he 
weighed  bis  words  against  community  good 
rather  than  personal  feelings.  He  studied, 
organized,  researched,  pondered — and  he 
served  his  community  extremely  well. 

But  you  could  never  appreciate  Wharton 
Hoch  fully  unless  you  knew  him  as  a  friend. 
as  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  do.  And  what 
a  friend  he  was.  Indeed. 


Philadelphia  Door  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Building  Supply 
News  of  June  1967.  Tills  is  an  Interpre- 
tive report  by  tiie  editors  of  Building 
Supply  News  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
disposition  of  the  Philadelphia  door 
case.  Hopefully,  this  will  shed  some  ad- 
ditional light  on  this  important  matter. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Philabelphia  Doob  Case 

The  future  a€  prefabricated  elements  of 
building  construction  was  dealt  a  severe 
blow  by  a  5-to-4  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  (April  17,  1967),  up- 
holding the  "work-preservation  clause"  of 
Carpenters  Union  contracts  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  These  contracts  ruled  out  the  use 
of  doors  that  had  Ln  any  manner  been  pre- 
pared at  the  factory  for  more  rapid  instal- 
lation so  £ts  to  minimize  the  use  of  on-site 
labor. 

The  question  revolves  about  the  defini- 
tions of  secondary  (illegal)  and  primary 
(legal)  boycotts.  Specifically,  boycotts  1» 
support  of  tlie  "clause,"  were  said  to  be  law- 
ful under  Section  8(b)  (4)  (B)  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act;  and  the  com- 
plicity of  project  contractors  in  agreeing  to 
the  clause  was  held  to  be  legal  under  Sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  the  same  act. 

The  case  originated  when  the  National 
Woodwork  Manufacturers  Association  on 
June  13,  1963,  filed  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  against  the  union  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Iiater,  the  case 
was  Joined  by  numerous  parties  potentially 
affected  by  the  NLRB  decision. 

Justice  Brennan,  Joined  by  Chief  Justice 


Warren  and  Justices  Portas  and  White,  tmd 
supported  by  a  concurrent  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  wrote  the  majority  opinion.  A 
vigorous  dissent  was  registered  by  Justice 
Stewart,  Joined  by  Justices  Black,  Douglas 
and  Clark. 

MAJOBZTT   VHWPOINT 

The  rationale  of  Justice  Brennan's  major- 
ity opinion  was  that  the  union's  sole  ob- 
jective was  the  preservation  of  work  for 
its  members,  and  that  the  boycott  of  the 
prefabricated  doors  involved  only  a  "pri- 
mary" dispute  with  the  contractors.  The 
Court  stated  this  conclusion  as  follows: 

"The  determination  whether  the  'will  not 
handle'  sentence  of  Rule  17  and  its  enforce- 
ment violated  Par.  8(e)  and  Par.  8(b)  (4)  (B) 
cannot  be  made  without  an  inquiry  Into 
whether,  under  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  union's  objective  was  preserva- 
tion  of  work  tor  Prouge's  employees,  or 
whether  the  agreements  and  boycott  were 
tactically  calculated  to  satisfy  union  objec- 
tives elsewhere. 

"That  the  'will  not  handle*  provision  was 
not  an  unfair  labor  practice  in  this  case  is 
clear.  The  finding  of  the  Trial  Examiner, 
adopted  by  the  Board,  was  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  sentence  was  preservation  of  work 
traditionally  performed  by  the  job-site  car- 
penters. This  finding  Is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  and  therefore  the  union's 
making  of  the  'will  not  handle'  agreement 
was  not  a  violation  of  Par.  8(e). 

"Similarly,  the  union's  maintenance  of 
the  provision  was  not  a  violation  of  Par 
8(b)(4)(B).  The  union  refused  to  hang 
prefabricated  doors  whether  or  not  they  bore 
a  union  label,  and  even  refused  to  Install 
prefabricated  doors  manufactured  off  the 
Job-site  by  members  of  the  union.  This  and 
other  substantial  evidence  supported  the 
finding  that  the  conduct  of  the  union  on  the 
Prouge  Job-site  related  solely  to  preservation 
of  the  traditional  tasks  of  the  job-site  car- 
penters." (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Court  reached  this  result  by  reason- 
ing which  appears  to  repudiate  the  plain 
language  of  the  statute  (the  boycotting  of 
one  employer  to  prevent  the  handling  of 
products  made  by  another  employer  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited):  and  appears  to  have 
misread  the  Allen  Bradley  case  (which  was 
a  pure  product  boycott  of  prefabricated  elec- 
trical fixtures);  and  appears  to  have  ignored 
the  many  decisions  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  holding  that  an  objective  of  work  pres- 
ervation Is  not  a  defense  where  the  union 
boycotts  the  products  of  other  employers. 
Further,  the  CJourt  appears  to  have  ignored 
the  embargo  and  trade-resistant  effects  of 
product  boycotts  and  the  Injury  to  manufac- 
turers and  their  employees  and  to  the  public 
Interest. 

DISSENTING  VIEWPOINT 

Criticizing  the  majority's  view,*  Justice 
Stewart,  speaking  for  the  four  dissenting 
Justices,  said; 

"The  Court  undertakes  a  protracted  review 
of  legislative  and  decisional  history  in  an 
effort  to  show  that  the  clear  words  of  the 
statute  should  be  disregarded  In  these  cases. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  the  relevant  history  fully 
confirms  that  Congress  meant  what  it  said, 
and  I  therefore  dissent." 

Stating  the  law  as  it  had  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  until  the  recent  "work  preserva- 
tion" decisions  of  the  Labor  Board,  the  dis- 
senters said: 

"The  courts  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  fully  recognized  that  Congress 
had  Intended  to  ben  product  lx)ycott6  along 
with  other  forms  of  the  secondary  boycott, 
and  that  it  had  not  distinguished  between 
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•Actually,  Justices  Brennan  and  Stewart 
each  had  three  unqualified  supporters.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  concurred  with  Justice  Brennan, 
without  accepting  his  argument.  In  effect, 
there  were  three  distinct  viewpoints  among 
nine  Judges. 


'good'  and  'bad'  secondary  boycotts.  In  a  1949 
decision  Involving  Par.  8(b)  (4),  the  Board 
stated  that  'Congress  considered  the  "product 
boycott"  one  of  the  precise  evlla  which  that 
provision  was  designed  to  curb.'  The  courts 
agreed.  In  Joliet  Contractors  Assoc,  v.  Lobor 
Board.  202  F.2d  606,  cert,  denied,  346  U.S.  824 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
held  that  a  glaziers'  union  boycott  of  pre- 
glazed  sashes  to  preserve  work  they  had  tradi- 
tionally performed  was  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  Par.  8(b)  (4). 

"A  similarly  motivated  boycott  of  prefab- 
ricated doors  by  construction  workers  was 
likewise  held  illegal  by  the  Sixth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Labor  Board  v.  Local  11, 
Carpenters,  242  P.  2d  932.  There  were  no 
court  decisions  to  the  contrary  prior  to  the 
1959  amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Although  it  made  extensive  other  changes  in 
Par.  8  at  that  time.  Congress  did  not  disturb 
the  law  firmly  established  by  these  decisions. 
The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  the  un- 
ion's boycott  of  the  preflt  doors  in  this  case 
clearly  violated  Par.  8(b)   (4)   (B)." 

The  dissenters  pointed  to  the  simple  truth 
that  the  majority  "substituted  its  own  no- 
tions of  sound  labor  policy  lor  the  word  of 
Congress." 

EDITORIAL  REACTION 

Criticism  of  the  decision  has  been  quick 
and  caustic.  On  AprU  21.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorially  stated: 

"Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  up- 
holding union  contracts  that  ban  prefabri- 
cated materials  fits  the  Alice-ln-Wonderland 
presumptions  which  currently  govern  labor 
union  regulation,  but  the  decision  Is  also  a 
telling  commentary  on  that  regulaUon." 

"In  this  case,  however,  he  (Justice  Bren- 
nan) remarked,  'Before  we  say  that  Congress 
meant  to  strike  from  workers'  hands  the 
economic  weapons  traditionally  used  against 
the  employers'  efforts  to  abolish  their  Jobs, 
that  meaning  should  plainly  appear.' 

"That  stuff  In  the  law  explicitly  prohibit- 
ing contracts  which  ban  another  employer's 
products,  it  seems,  was  too  ambiguous. 

"Well,  maybe  so.  Maybe  Congress  needs  to 
write  that  Philadelphia  carpenters  cannot 
refuse  to  hang  doors  produced  by  members 
of  the  Woodwork  Manufacturers  Association 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  Maybe, 
Indeed,  it  ought  to  struggle  with  the  wording 
of  its  legislation  until  it  Is  so  clear  the  NLRB 
and  the  courts  cannot  twist  a  limitation  on 
unions  into  a  license  to  do  precisely  what 
the  limitation  banned. 

"But  while  the  English  language  is  one  of 
man's  prime  achievements,  even  it  la  not 
capable  of  miracles." 

On  AprU  24,  John  M.  Johnston  said  In 
The  Chicago  Daily  News: 

"The  decision  is  a  setback  In  our  national 
march  toward  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
Materials  fabricated  at  the  factory  by  ma- 
chinery and  mass-production  methods  have 
gained  because  more  uniform  quality  could 
be  had  at  lower  price. 

"The  Philadelphia  carpenters  gain  work 
for  themselves  by  refusing  to  Install  factory- 
made  doors.  But  they  deprive  unionized  fac- 
tory workers  of  wages  earned  by  making 
doors,  and  they  deprive  the  public  of  an 
economy. 

"Prefabricated  houses,  bringing  more  com- 
fort and  convenience  for  the  family  dollar, 
have  been  a  longtime  dream.  But  if  even  the 
doors  have  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  the 
chances  lessen  for  moving  entire  kitchens 
into  place.  .  .  , 

"Perhaps  the  union  attitude  is  under- 
standable, but  however  human  the  motive, 
unions  should  no  more  be  permitted  to  block 
progress  than  the  canal-boat  operators  were 
allowed  to  prohibit  railroads. 

On  April  19,  The  Washington  Post  stated: 
"Each  Bid*  has  marshaled  formidable  argu- 
ments for  its  views  from  the  legislative  his- 
tory behind  the  act.  In  fact,  however,  as 
Justice  Harlan  noted,  'Congress  was  not 
squarely  faced  with  the  problem  tills  cas* 


presents'  The  mystery  U  why.  the  majority 
felt  it  necessary,  In  the  face  of  this  'opaque 
legislative  r«cord,'  to  conclude  that  the 
words  of  the  statute  do  not  mean  what  they 
say. 

"The  outcome  seems  to  rest  on  a  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  could  not  have  intended 
to  restrain  collective  bargaining  at  a  point 
where  union  members  are  fighting  to  pro- 
tect their  Jobs.  But  it  is  certainly  no  less 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Congress  did 
Intend  to  protect  the  public  against  product 
boycotts  which  obstruct  the  free  flow  of 
goods  and  throttle  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

"Apparently  Congress  Itself  will  have  to 
say  the  last  word." 

AN    EARLY    WARNING 

It  should  be  of  some  Interest  that  in 
Building  Supply  News  in  August,  1965,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  on  this  subject,  then 
in  litigation,  entitled;  "Back  to  the 
Pyramids." 

In  this  editorial  It  was  said  that: 

"Unless  construction  technology  Is  to  be 
forced  "back  to  the  pyramids,'  it  Is  incum- 
bent that  the  petitioners  be  upheld  and  the 
unions  be  denied.  Any  time  a  union  Is  al- 
lowed to  claim  an  hour  or  more  of  Job  work 
for  a  task  that  can  be  easily  done — as  has 
been  proved — In  eight  minutes  or  less,  the 
construction  industry  dies  piecemeal.  With 
Job  pay  scales  averaging  between  94  and  (5 
an  hour  in  major  metrop>olltan  areas,  and 
steadily  rising.  It  doesn't  take  a  trained  mind 
to  discern  what  fate  a  decision  favorable  to 
the  union  would  entail,  not  only  to  the 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  dealers  and 
contractors,  but  to  the  union  membership 
Itself.  In  the  end  the  victims  would  be  the 
consuming  public;  and  the  public  interest 
would  be  adversely  affected." 

Both  the  majority  opinion  and  Justice 
Harlan's  concurring  opinion  virtually  invite 
Congress  to  correct  the  uneconomic  effects 
of  product  boycotts  by  new  legislation.  The 
Court's  reluctance  to  give  the  plain  langu- 
age of  the  present  law  its  Intended  effect 
will  make  the  drafting  of  new  adequate  legis- 
lation difficult — ^but  It  can  be  done.  Con- 
sideration Is  already  being  given  to  the  In- 
troduction of  corrective  legislation. 

THE    NtJB    OP   THE    SITUATION 

The  exact  scope  and  effect  of  the  decision 
will  not  be  known  until  It  has  been  applied 
in  subsequent  cases.  However,  having  re- 
ceived the  Court's  blessing  on  "work  preser- 
vation" boycotts,  the  unions  may  be  expected 
to'  boycott  prefabricated  products  with  Im- 
punity whenever  it  serves  their  purposes. 

The  core  of  the  decision  seems  to  be  that 
If  the  union  can  show  an  objective  of  work 
preservation,  it  will  be  free  to  boycott  pre- 
fabricated products — by  agreements  or 
strikes — unless  the  union  has  a  dispute  with, 
or  Is  trying  to  affect  the  labor  conditions  of, 
an  employer  other  than  the  inunediate  em- 
ployer, i.e.,  a  so-called  "secondary"  objective. 

The  question  of  vital  Interest  Is:  What 
types  of  objectives  and  union  conduct  In 
the  future  wiU  be  deemed  unlawful  under 
the  Court's  "primary-secondary"  rationale? 
The  unions  will  undoubtedly  seize  on  the 
Court's  great  emphasis  on  "work  preserva- 
tion" In  an  attempt  to  expand  their  boycott 
Immunity  as  far  as  p>ossible. 

On  the  face  of  It.  a  union's  boycott  of  cus- 
tomers or  suppliers  in  furtherance  of  the 
union's  dispute  -with  a  manufacturer  of  the 
boycotted  product  appears  to  be  unlawful. 
Also,  a  union  boycott  of  products  because 
they  are  union-made,  or  are  made  by  the 
wrong  union,  or  do  not  bear  a  union  label, 
etc.,  would  seem  to  be  unlawful,  without 
question. 

Further,  it  appears  that,  under  the  Court's 
decision,  a  boycott  of  products  because  they 
are  made  under  so-called  "substandard"  labor 
conditions  would  be  unlawful.  Such  an  ob- 
jective is  directed  to  the  labor  conditions  of 
employers  other  than  the  immediate  em- 
ployer. 


The  Court  touches  lightly  on  the  difference 
between  ''work  preservation"  and  "work  ac- 
quisition." but  states  that  It  does  not  decide 
the  legal  effect  of  this  difference.  It  has  been 
held  several  times  by  the  Board  that  a  boy- 
cott to  acquire  work  necessarily  affects  and 
deprives  employees  of  other  employers  of 
work  and  should  certainly  be  considered  a 
"secondary"  objective. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint.  It  may  be 
that  the  simple  factor  of  economics  will  af- 
ford some  protection  against  union  assertion 
of  product  boycotts.  For  instance,  it  is  often 
to  the  substantial  advantage  of  both  con- 
tractors and  their  employees  to  use  prefabri- 
cated building  components. 

If  a  contractor's  employees  and  the  union 
can  be  convinced  that  the  contractor  will  be 
able  to  get  the  Job  only  by  bidding  on  a  pre- 
fab component  basis,  the  union  might  be 
willing  to  agree  in  writing  that  its  members 
will  handle  and  Install  these  products,  in 
order  for  them  to  get  the  work. 

In  areas  where  prefabrication  In  a  factory 
Is  done  by  members  of  the  same  union  that 
represents  the  contractor's  employees.  It  la 
difficult  to  see  how  the  union  could  success- 
fully claim  that  its  boycott  U  solely  for  the 
work  preservation  of  Its  member*.  The  boy- 
cott would  obviously  be  for  the  purpoae  of 
taking  work  from  part  of  the  union's  mem- 
bers and  giving  it  to  other  of  Its  members. 

In  this  situation,  the  Court's  "work  pres- 
ervation" immunity  probably  would  not  ap- 
ply. Further,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  should 
be  poesible  in  many  cases  to  Induce  the 
union  itself  not  lo  take  boycott  actlcm  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  products  made  by 
its  own  members. 

Remedial  action  to  be  sought  In  Con- 
gress— which  the  majority  dedslOQ  of  the 
Court  seems  to  invite — will  need  to  come  to 
grips  with  aU  of  the  questions  that  the 
Court's  decision  raises. 

The  objectives  of  the  Great  Society  will 
not  be  realized— will  in  fact  be  defeated  by — 
the  kind  of  road  blocks  set  up  In  the  present 
Court  decision. 

The  decision  for  or^i^alnst  present  build- 
ing technology,  let  alone  the  technology  of 
the  future.  Is  placed  squarely  In  the  lap  of 
Congress,  which  has  to  decide  momentous 
questions  about  the  future  of  otir  dtles. 
towns  and  rural  areas  for  the  next  several 
decades.  Presumably,  these  vital  decisions 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  processes  of  IIU- 
gatlon  between  unions  and  employers. 


Panl  Harvey  Cites  Salina't  Economic 
Resurgence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  November  of  1964  that  Schilling 
Air  Force  Base  was  to  be  phased  out  m 
6  months  cast  a  pall  of  gloom  over  the 
city  of  Salina,  Kans.  This  fine  city  in 
my  congressional  district  had  come  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  payroll  of  the  base 
to  maintain  the  community's  economy. 
The  prospect  of  the  loss  of  inccme  cre- 
ated many  anxious  moments  for  Sa- 
lina's  citizens,  not  to  mention  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  departure  of  thou- 
sands of  personnel  assigned  to  the  base. 

The  dramatic  recovery  of  the  com- 
munity from  this  economic  setback  haa 
drawn  nationwide  attention. 
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Recently,  Paul  Harvey,  the  famed  ra- 
dio conunentator,  who  served  as  a  radio 
announcer  for  a  Salina  radio  station  at 
one  time,  commented  on  the  miraculous 
job  of  the  commimlty  in  turning  advers- 
ity into  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  "The  Bootstrap 
Cities,"  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Harvey's 
broadcast  of  July  6,  1967,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Thx  Bootstrap  Cities 
If  there  la  a  oommon  denominator  In  the 
lives  of  men  the  world  calla  successful  it  Is 
that  they  get  up  when  they  fall  down.  This 
Is  true  of  dtlee,  too. 

I  have  seen  donens  of  cities  In  the  United 
States  dependent  on  a  crutch — leaning 
heavily  on  an  adjacent  military  Installation. 
When  that  crutch  was  removed  all  falt«red. 
some  feU — and  aocne  picked  themselves  up 
again  to  stand  taller  and  more  secure  than 
theretofore. 

Moses  l^k».  Washington  converted  a  va- 
cated air  base  to  our  nation's  first  facility 
for  airline  crew  training. 

Springfield.  Massachusetts  leased  a  va- 
cated armory  to  Industry. 

Uncoln,  Nebraska  adapted  Its  former  air 
base  to  a  Job  Oorpa  Center. 

Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania  Is  supplanting 
the  Old  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base  with  a  re- 
gional J«t  airport,  a  major  university  cam- 
pus and  severai  industries. 

Port  CllntcHi,  Ohio's  old  Erie  Army  Depot 
now  housea  a  new  Industry. 

In  Waoo,  Texas — on  the  site  of  now-closed 
James  Oonnally  Air  Force  Base — a  major 
vocatlonal-tachnlcal  institute  is  re-using 
those  faculties. 

In  llobUe,  Alabama,  they're  leasing  former 
Air  Force  btilldlngs  to  Industry. 

And  in  Salina,  Kahaas  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  demonstration  of  all. 

Kve  rears  ago  when  I  visited  Salina  I 
toured  Its  big.  busy  SAC  base,  Schilling. 
SchUllng  represented  20%  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation and  30%  of  Its  payroll. 

Then,  two  years  agb,  the  big  birds  flew 
south  forever.  Salina.  stunned,  staggered 
and  fell  to  its  knees. 

No  power  on  earth  can  keep  a  flrst-class 
town  down.  In  two  years,  Salina,  Kansas  has 
picked  Itwlf  up,  dusted  Itself  off,  and  almost 
totally  erased  the  unexpected  economic  def- 
icit. 

Aircraft,  oommercial  and  private.  Is  using 
that  beautiful  three  mUes  ribbon  of  rimway. 
Schilling's  8,000  acres  of  former  buUdings 
are  refilling  with  Indvistry,  a  technical  In- 
sUtute,  a  BUte  rehabilitation  center,  a  vo- 
cational technical  school  and  a  state  Highway 
Patrol  Academy. 

TlJe  degree  to  which  Salina  turned  Its  dark 
cloud  sUver-alde-out  so  Impressed  the  Penta. 
gon  that  "The  Salina  Story"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Defense-  as  a 
template,  a  blueprint  for  other  cities  sim- 
ilarly stricken. 

For  example,  Sallna's  unprecedented  use 
of  former  military  housing.  735  housing  units, 
mostly  duplexes,  previously  ofllcer  housing- 
is  now  a  housing  complex  for  "waiting  wives." 
While  husband  is  overseas,  the  wife  and 
children  may  live  in  one  of  these  handsome, 
modem,  recently  constructed  dwellings — 
paying  only  her  government  housing  allow- 
ance, usually  $106  per  month. 

The  "waiting  wives  program"  was  Insti- 
tuted by  a  gallant  Base  Commander,  Col. 
Mike  Scanlon,  who  went  ahead  and  did  it 
first — and  got  permission  afterwards.  Any 
community  with  surplus  housing  can  emu- 
late this  example. 

One  wife  brought  twelve  children,  though 
they  average  five-plus  children  per  wife.  One 
family  came  from  Alaska.  He  went  oa.  to 
Vietnam,  leaving  his  wife  and  nine  children 
In  Salina. 

There  is.  a  waiting  list,  but  the  occupancy 


rotates,  of  course,  as  the  husbands'  toiirs  of 
duty  end. 

Thus  has  Schilling  Air  Force  Base  been 
converted  from  a  200  million  dc^ar  white 
elephant  to  a  multiplicity  of  purposes  worth 
potentially  much  more  than  before. 

Thus  Salina,  reshf^jing  its  swords  Into 
plowshares,  came  out  of  the  fire  heat-tem- 
pered and  better  than  ever. 


A  Letter  Preseated  to  U.S.  Marines  by 
Soatii  ^^tnanlese  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  days  t^o  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent,  Mrs.  J.  Lee  Chaille,  of 
San  Anselmo,  Calif.  In  her  letter,  Mrs. 
Chaille  told  of  hearing  from  her  son  In 
Vietnam,  in  which  he  described  a  letter 
presented  to  him  and  other  marines  of 
his  unit  from  a  unit  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Chaille  was 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  a  copy  of  the 
original  message  which  her  son  had  sent 
home. 

At  first  glance,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
letter  from  the  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers to  our  Marines  of  the  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Regiment  was  not  professionally 
done.  It  reflects  the  difficulty  both  sides 
have  with  the  language  barrier  but  more 
than  that.  It  contains  a  vital  message 
for  every  American.  In  the  belief  that 
other  Members  would  be  interested  in 
reading  it,  I  include  the  full  text  in  the 
Record : 

QiTESoN  District, 

June  e,  1967. 
Officers,  Noncommissioned  Officers  and  Ua- 
rtnes  of  lit  Battalion,  5th  Regiment: 

In  the  past  few  years  the  communist 
had  sown  the  death  and  sufferings  to  the 
people  of  Queson.  The  battle-field  was  full 
of  powder  smoke,  the  villages  were  full  of 
savage  slaughters.  The  communist  didn't 
refuse  any  inhuman  affairs.  They  applied  all 
the  ruses  they  have  In  their  acting.  They 
have  used  treachery  and  crafty  means  how- 
ever it  is  inhuman,  however  it  is  antl-evolu- 
tlon,  to  plunder,  to  massacre  and  to  develop 
their  Influence. 

They  announced  that  they  acted  for  the 
right  of  the  people  but  In  fact  their  only 
aim  was  to  develop  their  own  communist  doc- 
trine, an  Inhuman  doctrine  betrayed  to  the 
value  of  human  kind.  They  are  stUl  burning 
temples,  pagodas,  destroying  Christianity,  de- 
stroying freedom.  That  is  why,  today,  you 
Marines  and  we  ARVN,  we  love  freedom,  we 
love  peace,  and  stand  together  to  fight  against 
communist  not  by  theory,  not  by  word  but 
by  our  own  life. 

Each  drop  of  your  blood  which  drops  on  our 
father- land  will  grow  and  bloom  for  the 
"Freedom  Tree".  Each  piece  of  yoxir  bone 
which  falls  down  upon  out  country  will  be 
one  stone  to  build  the  basis  of  democracy. 
For  our  part,  we  have  to  protect  and  defend 
the  Independence  of  our  nation  with  our  red 
blood  and  our  white  bone;  but  for  yo\ir  part, 
you  wear  war  clothes  and  leave  your  lovely 
country  to  sacrlfy  for  free<tom.  for  peace  of 
the  world,  for  the  friendship  between  your 
country  and  ours. 

We  are  moved  and  gratefiU  to  your  people 
and  your  fighting  against  wmimunlst  to  bring 


wealth  and  peace  to  our  country.  Words  are 
not  enough  to  show  you  our  gratitude  and 
your  people  but  what  we  can  do  is  to  engrave 
it  Into  our  heart.  Our  hist(»-y  wlU  have 
glorious  pages  about  you  and  your  people,  in 
the  same  time,  we  will  mark  disgraced  and 
insulted  marks  to  communist  that  will  never 
fade  even   for  thousands   of  years. 

On  behalf  of  mUitary.  political  cadres  and 
people  of  Queson  we  bow  ova  head  to  your 
heroes  who  had  died  for  our  country  and 
we  will  be  close  to  your  side  any  time  to 
kill  our  last  enemy — the  communist — to  de- 
fend, to  protect,  to  biUld  the  rural  life  of 
the  people  of  Queson. 

God  bless  you  and  your  family. 

Vietnamese-American   friendship   forever. 


Carl  Sandburg 

SPEE3CH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  most  honored  and  beloved  writers, 
Carl  Sandburg.  A  poet,  a  singer  of 
American  folk  tales,  and  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Carl 
Sandburg  held  a  special  place  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  was  a 
uniquely  authentic  American  voice.  "He 
celebrates  what  U  best  in  us,"  Henry 
Steel  Commager  wrote  of  him,  "and  re- 
calls us  to  our  heritage  and  our  hu- 
manity." Many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress will  remember  his  moving  address 
on  February  12,  1959,  before  a  joint 
session  commemorating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in  this  respect  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  eulogizing  the  late 
Carl  Sandburg  which  appeared  In  the 
July  26,  1967,  Madison,  Wis.,  State 
Journal : 

Rough  and  Gentle  Porr — A  Lot  of  Lincoln 
IN  Sandbttxg 

Poet  for  the  people,  biographer,  novelist, 
singer  of  folk  songs,  and  teller  of  tales — He 
was  Carl  Sandburg,  a  man  with  shaggy  hair 
who  retired  to  a  goat  farm. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  Immigrant  who 
roughened  his  hands  at  any  work  that  would 
put  bread  on  the  table. 

He  was  a  milk  wagon  driver,  a  barbershop 
porter,  a  w(»-ker  in  a  tin  shop,  and  in  the 
winter  he  carved  some  of  the  cold  Into  blocks 
o<  Ice  to  be  stored  la  sawdust  for  next  sum- 
mer's use. 

He  was  a  dish  washer,  a  railroad  section 
hand,  a  toller  who  followed  dusty  harvest  and 
reaped  folk  songs  along  the  way.  storing  them 
in  his  own  personal  granary  for  \ise  years 
later. 

He  was  a  soldier,  a  salesman,  a  political 
party  organizer,  an  advertising  manager,  an 
aide  to  a  Socialist  mayor,  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent, editorial  writer,  and  a  goat  raiser 

He  was  all  that,  and  more. 

He  put  Chicago  Into  words  for  the  world 
to  see  and  feel — from  its  stockyards  and 
sprawling  railways  to  its  loud  Uvighter  of 
youth,  the  "City  of  the  Big  Shoulders." 

He  pulled  Abraham  Lincoln  ovt  ot  a  fog 
of  myth  and  gave  him  back  to  history  as  he 
really  was,  a  warm  man  but  a  hiunan  one 
with  frallltles. 
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There  was  a  lot  of  Lincoln  In  Sandburg, 
just  as  there  was  a  lot  of  Chicago  In  him — 
"under  tils  ribs  the  heart  of  the  people." 

Like  Whitman,  he  heard  America  singing; 
and  like  Ulysses,  he  was  a  part  of  aU  that  he 
had  met. 

But  he  could  be  the  despair  of  newspaper 
editors  by  dlsapp>earlng  at  a  labor  convention. 
overwhelmed  by  the  importance  and  the  ex- 
citement. 

If  he  had  never  written  anything  except 
his  grand  scale  biography  of  Lincoln,  from 
the  prairie  years  through  the  presidency  and 
the  assassination,  be  would  have  been  hon- 
ored and  remembered. 

He  could  be  rough,  as  with  his  Chicago 
poem;  or  gentle,  as  with  his  Fog  coming  "in 
on  little  cat  feet."  And  he  could  answer  critics 
with  defense  of  slang:  "a  language  that  rolls 
up  its  sleeves,  spits  on  its  hands,  and  goes 
to  wcM-k." 

Carl  Sandburg  did  not  ask  much ;  "a  little 
love  In  the  home  and  a  little  affection  and 
esteem  outside  the  home." 

The  love  and  affection  for  him  now  remain 
a  legacy  that  wiU  grow  and  grow  as  long 
as  the  story  of  America  Is  told. 


The  War  Profiteers 


Sp.4c.  Edward  J.  Wise  Saccambs  to 
Combat  Wonads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augusi  1,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Si>^aker, 
Sp4c.  Edward  Joseph  Wise,  a  young 
soldier  frwn  Street,  Md.,  was  recently 
killed  in  action  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  young  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Haktoro  Soldixs  Dm  at  Vietnam — Edwabs 
J.  WiSK  Succumbs  to  Combat  Wounds 

Stkeet,  Md.,  July  31. — Spec.  4  Edward  Jo- 
seph Wise,  19,  of  Street,  has  been  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  today. 

Specialist  Wise  died  July  27  from  wounds 
he  received  in  combat,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Diinaway,  s&ld. 

Bom  In  Baltimore,  he  moved  to  Street, 
Md.,  when  he  was  in  the  fourth  grade.  He 
graduated  from  the  North  Harford  High 
School  m  1965. 

He  worked  for  a  year  as  an  electrician  for 
the  Chesapeake  Electric  and  Plumbing  Com- 
pany in  Dublin,  Md.,  before  he  was  drafted 
last  October.  He  received  his  army  training 
at  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  Port  Jackson,  S.C, 
and  left  for  Vietnam  March  27. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  and  won  a  combat  infantryman 
badge  in  June.  He  was  promoted  to  Special- 
ist 4  two  weeks  ago.  his  mother  said. 

"He  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for.  He 
died  to  fight  communlem,"  his  mother  said. 

Specialist  Wise  was  described  as  an  out- 
door boy  who  loved  hunting  by  the  assistant 
principal  at  the  North  Harford  High  School. 
"His  family  was  very  important  to  him,  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  Is  survived 
by  his  stepfather,  William  Dunaway;  two 
sisters,  Miss  Eileen  Dunaway  and  Miss  Mary 
Dunaway,  and  six  brothers,  Kenneth  Dun- 
away, Harold  Dunaway,  Michael  Dunaway, 
Timothy  Dunaway,  Gerald  Dunaway  and 
Stephen  Dunaway,  all  of  Street.  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  has  been  a 
longtime  leader  in  the  congressional 
fight  to  curb  wartime  profiteering. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  1967  issue 
of  the  Progressive  magazine,  entitled 
"The  War  Profiteers,"  Mr.  Gonzalez 
charges  that  "the  sudden  and  tremendous 
upsurge  in  procurement"  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  in  the  past  18  months  has 
loosened  Government  procurement  prac- 
tices and  set  the  stage  for  profiteering. 

He  notes  that  "in  fiscal  1966  prime 
contract  awards  soared  to  $38.2  billion, 
an  increase  of  more  than  $10  billion"  over 
fiscal  1965,  and  that  estimate  for  prime 
contracts  in  fiscal  1967  range  as  high  as 
$45  bUllon. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  asks  If  the  Ren^otia- 
tlon  Board,  the  Government  agency 
created  in  1951  to  beat  back  the  profi- 
teers during  the  Korean  war,  will  be  able 
to  do  a  thorough  job  in  recovering  ex- 
cess profits  from  Vietnam  war  contrac- 
tors. 

The  Issues  that  Mr.  Gonzalez  raises  In 
his  thoughtful  article  are  of  great  con- 
cern to  this  body.  Therefore,  I  Insert  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  close 
attention: 

The  War  Proftteers 
(By  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez) 

During  a  war.  It  is  necessary  for  a  nation 
to  mobilize  both  its  human  and  material  re- 
sources— men,  arms,  eijulpment,  and  other 
supplies.  But  there  Is  a  crucial  difference  In 
the  ways  by  which  men  and  property  are 
pressed  into  service  for  war. 

Men  are  drafted.  If  they  are  in  the  pre- 
scribed age  bracket  and  otherwise  qualify, 
they  are  mobilized,  willing  or  not.  The  civil- 
ian who  is  conscripted  into  the  military 
sacrifices  the  comforts  of  his  family,  his 
home,  his  Job.  his  security,  and  possibly  his 
life.  The  individual  has  no  opportunity  to 
bargain  or  negotiate  for  his  pay  and  benefits. 
His  compensation  Is  fixed  by  law  and  It  Is 
pitifully  low. 

Property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  purchased, 
much  of  it  through  the  awarding  of  contracts 
by  the  government,  usually  at  great  profit  to 
corporations. 

One  would  suppose  that  those  persons  who 
supply  the  government  with  property  In  time 
of  war  would  be  willing  to  do  it  without 
exacting  execesslve  profits.  In  light  of  the 
heavy  sacrifices  by  those  who  go  to  war. 
those  who  do  not  fight  but  who  benefit  from 
the  war  by  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  least  be  expected  not  to 
take  advant-'ge  of  the  situation  by  profiteer- 
ing. 

But  the  facte  make  it  clear  that  profiteer- 
ing Is  taking  place  on  a  considerable  scale 
and  there  is  evidence  that  It  is  on  the  up- 
swing. 

"War  profiteering"  apparently  is  an  un- 
mentionable subject  in  Washington.  Even 
the  inde[}endent  Renegotiation  Board,  estab- 
lished in  1951  to  beat  back  the  profiteer*  . 
during  the  Korean  War.  prefers  the  term  "ex- 
cess profits."  Nevertheless,  the  Board  mads 


determinations  of  excess  profits  in  the 
amount  of  $24.5  milUon  in  fiscal  year  1966. 
This  money  was  returned  to  the  VS.  Treas- 
ury by  private  contractors.  In  addition,  $23.2 
million  was  received  by  the  Government 
through  "voluntary  refunds"  and  "volun- 
tary price  reductions"  in  cotmectlon  with 
renegotiation  proceedings.  These  recoveries, 
although  small,  are  all  the  more  remarkable 
In  light  of  what  Congress  has  done  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  since  It  was  created  in 
1951. 

War  profiteers  grow  fattest  and  richest 
when  elected  public  officials,  the  press,  and 
other  news  media  Ignore  the  issue.  It  is  In 
the  absence  of  public  attention  today  that 
the  profiteer  can  successfully  push  his  spe- 
cial Interest  legislation  with  one  hand  while 
pocketing  "excess  profits"  with  the  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  war  profiteering 
was  a  more  glamorous  and  a  more  news- 
worthy issue.  Some  of  us  can  recall  the  head- 
lines made  by  the  then  Senator  Harry  S. 
Truman  with  his  extensive  Senate  investiga- 
tions Into  profiteering  during  World  War  II. 

The  War  Contracts  Price  Adjustznent 
Board,  predecessor  to  the  present  Board,  re- 
covered more  than  $11  billion  dollars  In  "ex- 
c&s  profits"  from  private  contractors  doing 
business  with  their  Government  during 
World  War  n.  More  than  $800  mlUion  was 
recovered  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Korean 
War,  The  real  question  is,  how  much  got 
away? 

The  reason  that  proflteerlag  increases  In 
time  of  war  is  easily  understood.  During  such 
periods  the  Government's  need  for  supplies 
and  materials  increases  suddenly  to  great 
heights.  The  requirement  for  speed  In  pro- 
duction eliminates  the  opportunity  for  often 
long,  cautious  negotiations,  careful  surveys, 
and  other  steps  which  sound  purchasing  pol- 
icy otherwise  requires.  The  practice  of  in- 
viting bids  for  Government  contracts  is  set 
aside:  competition  decreases  and  often  dis- 
appears. The  forecasting  of  costs  of  produc- 
tion becomes  impossible  except  as  a  matter 
of  guesswork.  As  a  result,  contractors,  In 
seeking  to  guard  against  contingencies  and 
often  for  less  Justifiable  reasons,  skyrocket 
their  costs.  It  Is  during  this  crucial  time, 
when  the  nation's  need  is  greatest  but  Its 
ability  to  proceed  with  caution  la  least  that 
negligent  cmd  unscrupulous  dealings  are 
widely  practiced. 

Senator  William  Proxmire  of  Wisconsin, 
chairman  of  the  Econc»ny  In  Government 
Subcommittee,  recently  said  that  when  he 
found  out  how  the  Defense  Department  is 
currently  spending  its  enormous  budget — an 
annual  average  of  $1,600  for  each  American 
family — it  "shocked  me  out  oif  my  chair." 

No  better  example  of  the  taking  of  "excess 
profits"  exists  than  the  one  documented  by 
the  case  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co-,  v.  17.5.,  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  Tax  Ootu^  in  1962. 
Boeing  had  attempted  to  charge,  as  a  legi- 
timate expense  on  Its  Government  contract 
for  military  aircraft,  the  coet  of  the  design, 
development,  and  construction  of  the  proto- 
type of  the  707  commercial  airliner. 

Another  Item  claimed  by  Boeing  as  a 
legitimate  expense  against  Its  contract  was 
$629,000  for  "Institutional"  advertising,  tell- 
ing expense,  and  entertainment  expense.  The 
court  found  that  the  "instltutlonal"  adver- 
tising consisted  In  Boeing  keeping  its  name 
before  the  public  as  a  producer  of  commer- 
cial aircraft.  This  is  not  a  new  practice.  Then 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman  wrote  in  The  Pro- 
gressive In  1943  of  parallel  abuses  in  World 
War  n,  and  pointed  out  that  "the  advertis- 
ing costs  the  corporations  practically  nothing 
because  the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill." 

In  the  Boeing  case  the  selling  expenses 
were  Incurred  in  connection  with  Its  com- 
mercial business,  and  the  entertainment 
expense  was  in  part  for  the  purchase  of  meals 
and  the  general  entertainment  of  visitors 
and  business  associates.  None  of  these  Items 
was  allowed  by  the  court. 
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Boeing  had  appealed  a  $9.8  nnUllon  deter- 
mination Qt  excess  profits  by  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board.  The  court  determined  that  Boe- 
ing owed  the  government  not  $9.8  million, 
but  tI3  million  In  excess  profits,  underscoring 
the  weakness,  or  at  least  the  moderation,  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  But  renegotiation 
cases  Kldom  reach  the  courts.  If  they  did 
there  might  well  be  more  Boeing-type  cases. 

A  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  case,  de- 
elded  by  the  Board  in  1962,  held  that  the 
company  had  received  excess  profits  in  the 
total  amount  of  916.5  million.  And  a  $10 
million  refund  of  excess  profits  was  obtained 
from  General  Motors  In  1958,  as  a  result  of 
a  Congressional  Investigation  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  P081P  airplanes. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  there  is  a 
movement  to  abolish  the  Renegotiation 
Board,  or  that  among  the  strongest  mem- 
bers of  the  movement  are  the  aerospace 
Industries.  In  a  letter  dated  March  23,  1966, 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  stated  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

"This  association  Is  convinced  that  expira- 
tion of  the  [Renogotlatlonl  Act  would  not 
harm  the  nation's  defense  effort  and  would 
not  Increase  the  cost  of  procurement." 

It  Is  the  level  of  procurement  and  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  procurement  that  determines  the 
profiteer.  As  an  obvious  example,  Government 
procurement  reached  record  high  levels  in  an 
extremely  short  period  with  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  A  similar  situation  occurred 
with  the  Korean  War.  Vietnam,  until  recent- 
ly, has  been  somewhat  different.  It  is  the  sud- 
den and  tremendous  upsurge  In  procurement 
that  loosens  up  Government — mainly  De- 
fense Department — practices  and  seta  the 
•tage  for  profiteering.  For  Vietnam  there  was 
no  sudden  upsurge  until  last  year. 

Vor  several  years  preceding  1966,  procvire- 
ment  and  prime  contract  awards  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  remained  at  a  high 
but  a  fairly  steady  level.  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
prime  contract  awards  totaled  $28.7  billion. 
In  fiscal  1965,  the  figure  even  declined,  to 
$27.9  billion.  But  In  fiscal  1966  prime  contract 
awards  soared  to  $38.2  billion,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $10  billion  or  approximately 
thirty-nine  per  cent  In  a  one  year  period — a 
sudden  and  tremendous  upsurge. 

The  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal 
year  1967  show  a  twenty-eight  per  cent  in- 
crease over  the  1966  figures.  The  best  esti- 
mate projects  about  a  twenty  per  cent  in- 
crease for  the  full  year,  which  will  place 
prime  contract  awards  for  19«7  at  $46  billion. 
Thla  amount  will  be  the  highest  dollar 
amount  In  any  year  since  World  War  n.  In- 
cluding the  Korean  period.  Inevitably  these 
Increases  will  add  a  greater  workload  to  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  will  hopefully  re- 
sult In  large  recoveries  of  excess  profits.  But 
how  well-equipped  Is  the  Board  to  do  a  thor- 
ough job? 

The  Government's  earliest  attempts  to 
curb  profiteering  resulted  In  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  of  1934.  This  law,  as  later 
amended,  fixed  profits  on  shipbuilding  at 
ten  per  cent  and  on  aircraft  at  twelve  per 
cent.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  nor  subsequent  attempts  to 
restrict  excessive  profits  by  building  safe- 
guards around  the  contract  itself  worked  as 
Intended.  Vlnson-Trammell  contractors  sim- 
ply padded  their  costs  to  defeat  the  statu- 
tory percentage  limitation  on  profits.  Cost- 
pltu-fixed-fee  contracts;  lump  sum  con- 
tracts; escalator  clauses:  permlttmg  price 
adjustments  In  accordance  with  fluctuations 
of  labor  and  other  costs:  and  letters  of  Intent 
to  negotiate  a  formal  contract  were  all  tried 
without  material  success. 

With  the  experience  of  World  War  I,  when 
profiteering  reached  a  zenith,  and  the  failure 
of  Vlnson-Trammell,  still  fresh  In  Govern- 
ment circles,  the  principle  of  renegotiation 
was  Lntroduced  at  the  outset  of  World  War 
H.  Under  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1942  the 


Govenmient  reserved  the  right  to  renegoti- 
ate wartime  cantracta  by  procurement  offi- 
cials. Thus,  a  contractor  may  be  called  upon 
to  refund  to  the  Treasury  that  portion  of 
his  profits  for  the  fiscal  year  examined — on 
contracts  with  Government  departments 
named  In  the  Act — which  are  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  excessive. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  made  the 
Board  independent  for  the  first  time.  But 
the  Act  is  temporary  and  must  be  renewed 
every  two  years.  The  1951  Act  was  strong  and 
sound.  It  enabled  the  Government  to  recover 
more  than  $800  million  in  connection  with 
contract  awards  during  the  Korean  War,  In 
addition  to  large  voluntary  refunds. 

Beginning  In  1954,  however,  a  series  of 
amendments  was  pushed  through  Congress 
with  the  intent  of  reducing  the  ability  of 
the  Board  to  do  the  Job  intended.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  original  Act,  contractors 
whose  prime  contract  awards  totaled  at 
least  $250,000  during  the  fiscal  year  were 
subject  to  renegotiation.  The  1954  amend- 
ments raised  the  fioor  to  $500,000.  In  1956 
the  fioor  was  again  raised,  to  $1  million. 

An  even  more  serious  limitation  on  the 
Board's  ability  to  police  the  profiteers  Is  the 
multitude  of  exemptions  that  have  been  In- 
serted into  the  Act.  Contracts  for  "durable 
productive  equipment."  meaning  machinery, 
tools,  or  other  productive  equipment  with  a 
useful  life  of  more  than  five  years,  are  ex- 
empt. There  Is  an  exemption  for  "Standard 
Commercial  Articles  or  Services" — articles 
customarily  maintained  in  stock  by  the  con- 
tractor, the  commercial  non-governmental 
sales  from  which  constitute  at  least  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  that  article 
during  the  fiscal  year.  This  covers  a  huge 
range  of  products  and  services. 

Other  limitations  now  Include  an  exemp- 
tion for  construction  contracts  let  by  com- 
petitive bidding,  a  five  year  carry-forward 
loss  provision,  and  elimination  from  the  Act 
of  a  number  of  Government  agencies  which 
were  originally  covered.  These  agencies  In- 
clude the  Coast  Guard.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Canal  Zone  Government. 

There  Is  a  time  lag  of  about  eighteen 
months  between  the  awarding  of  prime  con- 
tracts and  the  time  they  come  before  the 
Renegotiation  Board  for  review,  if  they  ever 
do.  So  the  Impact  upon  the  Board's  activities 
as  a  result  of  ttie  huge  step-up  in  Defense 
procurement  for  Vietnam  has  not  yet  been 
felt.  When  It  does  hit.  It  will  confront  a 
Board  hamstrung  not  only  by  statutory  lim- 
itations and  with  its  Jurisdiction  narrowly 
defined.  It  will  also  find  a  Board  seriously 
reduced  in  manpower.  The  Board's  activities 
are  conducted  today  with  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  personnel  It  had  during 
the  Korean  War. 

The  profiteers  who  intentionally  gouge  the 
Government  for  excessive  profits  during  a 
time  of  war  are  also  guilty  of  consciously 
withdrawing  efilciency  from  our  Industrial 
capacity.  These  private-businessmen  pro- 
fiteers are  in  reality  guilty  of  sabotage. 

It  Is  a  peculiar  system  of  national  values 
when  young  men  are, vilified  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  refusing  conscription — a 
method  of  coercion  the  opposition  to  which 
was  responsible  in  large  part  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States — while  contractors 
and  corporate  executives  are  permitted  to 
stay  home  and  profiteer  off  the  people  in  a 
time  of  war.  In  light  of  the  heavy  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  who  do  the  fighting  and 
dying,  one  would  expect  that  those  who  do 
business  with  the  Government  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  by  profiteer- 
ing. 

Our  history  has  been  one  of  rampant  war 
profiteering,  and  I  am  convinced,  as  even 
the  limited  annual  reports  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  reveal,  that  profiteering  la  going 
on  now,  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
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increase  tinless  something  more  realistic  la 
done  to  stop  it.  For  this  reason,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  put  some  meaning 
Into  renegotiation.  My  bill,  HJl.  6792,  would 
bring  the  floor  for  contracts  subject  to  re- 
negotiation back  down  to  $250,000,  elimin- 
ate the  all  Important  standard  commercial 
articles  exemption,  eliminate  the  competi- 
tive bid-construction  exemption,  eliminate 
other  exemptions  with  respect  to  subcon- 
tracts, and  place  TVA  under  coverage  of  the 
Act. 

These  changes  would  restore  the  Board 
to  approximately  the  condition  it  was  in  and 
the  strength  It  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War.  There  is  no  excuse  for  not  tak- 
ing proper  safeguards  against  profiteering. 
By  confining  the  Board  the  way  it  is  re- 
stricted at  present,  we  have.  In  effect,  locked 
up  the  policeman  on  the  beat  In  the  middle 
of  a  crime  wave. 

But  powerful  forces  are  moving  to  do  just 
that.  Last  year  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
kill  the  Board  by  not  extending  the  Re- 
negotiation Act.  The  Act  was  extended,  until 
1968.  An  even  more  serious  effort  to  kill  it 
will  surely  be  made  next  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  investigation  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  was  authorized.  Both  the  law  and  the 
Board  have  been  examined  and  Investigated 
several  times.  The  latest  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  Board  was  as  recent  as 
1962. 

What  we  ought  to  be  investigating  is  not 
the  Board,  but  profiteering  itself.  A  full- 
fledged  Congressional  investigation  Into  prof- 
iteering. In  which  the  names  of  contractors 
and  corporations  who  have  taken  excessive 
profits  In  the  past  would  be  revealed,  and  in 
which  the  appropriate  officials  could  be  ex- 
amined, would  be  both  a  revealing  and  an 
enlightening  lesson.  It  could  lead  to  impor- 
tant new  legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  is  decreasing  in  size 
continually.  The  force  is  presently  short 
352  men,  and  as  this  rate  increases  so 
does  the  crime  rate. 

WMAL  broadcast  an  editorial  during 
the  week  of  July  2,  1967,  concerning  this 
most  urgent  issue. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
POLiCB  QurrriNO 

Congress,  the  Commissioners,  the  courts. 
the  White-  House  Itself  better  get  cracking 
before  there  Is  no  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment to  guard  this  crime-wracked  city. 
The  disclosure  that  the  police  force  is  short 
352  men  Is  another  example  of  why  the  Dis- 
trict crime  rate  soars  every  month.  Higher 
salaries  and  a  vigorous  recruiting  campaign 
have  done  nothing  to  slow  the  exodus  of 
trained  and  experienced  officers. 

Veteran  crime  expert  Maiacbi  Harney  re- 
cently told  Congress  in  no  uncertain  terms 
why  police  quit.  Harney  explains  that  police 
quit  most  often  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  do  their  Jobs.  A  cry  of  "police  brutality" 
goes  up  if  an  officer  tries  to  protect  himself. 
Judges  put  plocle  on  the  defensive— but  re- 
lease known  criminals  on  technicalities. 
Government  officials  refuse  to  back  up 
policemen — but  bend  over  backwards  to 
soothe  dissidents. 
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It  wlU  take  a  long  time  amd  many  changes 
to  undo  the  harm  that  has  been  done.  But 
officialdom  must  begin  protecting  the  rights 
of  society  by  giving  police  a  reasonable 
chance  to  do  the  Job  for  which  they  were 
hired. 


Amendment  to  Elementuy  and  Secondary 
Edncation  Act 


The  Honte  Read$  the  Riot  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUTOSNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Otis  Chandler,  ran  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  FYiday,  July  21,  1967, 
entitled  "The  House  Reads  the  Riot  Act." 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  should  read  this 
editorial  and  be  guided  by  the  sage  ad- 
vice given  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
TSB  Housx  Reads  the  Riot  Act 

In  a  dubloiis  response  to  racial  violence, 
the  Hotise  has  passed  a  federal  anti-riot  bill 
to  "shut  up  loudmouths." 

The  measvire,  overwhelmingly  approved 
347-70.  would  iMVhlblt  the  crossing  of  a  state 
line  with  "Intent"  to  incite  a  riot.  Its  author. 
Rep.  WlillBm  C.  Cramer  (R-Fla.).  said  his 
bUl  "would  put  the  rabble  rousers  out  of 
business" — and  specifically  referred  to  the 
militant  Sto^ely  Carmlchael. 

House  Republican  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
(Mich.)  conceded  that  the  prohibition  would 
be  difficult  to  enforce.  But,  said  Ford,  "If  It 
does  nothing  but  shut  up  the  loudmouths,  It 
will  be  helpf\il." 

Unfortunately,  shutlng  up  tlie  loud- 
mouttis— even  so  offensive  an  outside  agita- 
tor as  Stokely  Carmlchael — will  not  in  Itself 
prevent  rioting. 

The  frustrations  that  lead  to  clvU  disorder 
are  not  the  result  of  Inflammatory  spyeeches. 
They  will  not  be  cured  by  silencing  protest. 

Neither  can  they  be  finally  resolved 
through  violence.  And  The  Times  strongly 
believes  that  those  who  croes  the  line  from 
protest  to  incitement  of  rioting  should  tw 
severely  punished. 

When  the  California  Legislature  was  con- 
sidering a  new  anti-rioting  law  last  year, 
The  Times  insisted  that  the  language  be 
made  specific  and  warned  that  no  .;uch  law 
is  a  sutistitute  for  positive  action  on  the  root 
causes  of  riot  action. 

The  House  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
where  its  fuzzy  language  should  be  subjected 
to  searching  inquiry  as  to  constitutionality 
and  effectiveness. 

Senators  should  recall  the  words  of  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.T.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  who  said  Wed- 
nesday, "I  consider  this  bill  to  be  a  futile 
gesture,  neither  preventive  nor  curative." 

"The  basic  disorder  is  the  discontent  of 
the  Negro,  his  disenchantment  as  to  promises 
made  but  not  fulfilled,  the  dreary  slow  pace 
by  which  he  achieves  equality. 

"This  bill  will  not  allay  his  anger  and 
frustrations.  Instead  It  will  aroujse  his  anger 
and  frustration  more  deeply.  His  leaders  ask 
for  better  housing  .  .  .  Tou  offer  them  JaU. 
His  leaders  ask  for  better  facllitiee  for  edu- 
cation. You  read  them  a  riot  act  .  .  ." 

There  mvist  be  a  halt  to  the  incitement  of 
rioting.  But  it  will  have  to  be  achieved 
through  legislation  tliat  Is  enforceable  and 
constitutional.  It  must  never  be  done 
through  suspension  of  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

And  to  prevent  the  ugly  fever  of  violence, 
the  basic  sickness  of  hopelessness  and  pov- 
erty must  be  cvu-ed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW   JEBSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augxist  1,  19i7 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  Hudson  Dispatch,  pub- 
lished in  Union  City.  For  many  years 
this  newspaper  has  provided  editorial 
leadership  In  Huds(»i  County  and,  In  ad- 
dition, has  provided  equal  coverage  for 
all  of  Its  readers,  young  and  old,  the 
sports  fan  and  the  housewife,  as  well  as 
serving  the  needs  of  a  community  widely 
diversified  ethnlcaJly  and  religiously. 

One  of  Hudson  EMspatch's  moet  popu- 
lar features  Is  a  weekly  column  entitled 
"Para  Tl,"  which  Is  written  by  Manuel 
Perez  and  Is  widely  read  by  Hudson 
County's  Spanish -speaking  community. 

On  July  28,  Mr.  Perez  devoted  most  of 
his  column  to  a  bill  which  J  have  Intro- 
duced to  provide  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  serve  the  needs  of  America's  2  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  who  speak  English 
as  a  second  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  children  have  abil- 
ity In  the  same  proportion  as  all  other 
children,  and  for  this  Nation  to  aUow 
their  God-given  talents  to  go  to  waste  is 
nothing  short  of  a  crime.  By  helping 
these  children  to  grow  to  their  full  po- 
tential we  are,  In  fact,  helping  all 
Americans. 

I  would  like  all  Members  to  read  Mr. 
Perez'  article,  which  follows: 
"Para  Ti" 
(By  Manuel  Perez) 

Deede  Washington,  D.C.  .  .  .  Nos  informan 
de  las  ofldnas  del  Congreslsta  de  N.J.,  Doml- 
nlck  V.  Daniels,  que  el  ha  exhortado  a 
miembros  leglslatlvoe  en  la  capital  para  que 
pasen  legislaclones  pendientes  favoreclendo 
clertos  programaa  especlalmente  planedos 
para  los  mas  de  doe  milUones  de  eetudlantee 
en  escuelas  anxericanas  que  no  hablan  Ingles 
como  lengiia  nativa. 

En  testlmonlo  dado  al  Subcomlte  Oenrsd  de 
Educaclon,  el  veterano  Congreslsta  del  con- 
dado  de  Hudson  hlzo  un  fuerte  llamamlento 
para  anadlr  una  nueva  secclon  al  Acto  de 
Educaclon  Elemental  y  Secundaria,  el  cual 
trata  de  remedlar  los  problemas  que  tengan 
EU]uello6  estudlantee  que  no  hablen  Ingles 
aun. 

En  las  proplas  palabras  de  Daniels: — En 
verdad  es  una  triste  altuacion  el  hecho  de  que 
el  pueblo  american  no  use  a  su  completa 
capacldad  nuestros  recursos  naturaJes — 
rescursos  no  meramente  en  el  sentido  de 
petroleo  o  dep>ositos  naturales,  slno  recursos 
humanoe — capabilidad  Intelectual  y  sentido 
comun.  Me  parece  que  la  hablUdad  de  hablar 
el  Idloma  native  de  uno  es  un  valor  Inapre- 
clable,  si  puede  sc  complementado  con  poder 
hablar  el  Idloma  Ingles  Iqualmente. — 

EU  programa  legislative  del  Congreslsta 
Daniels  autorlzara  el  establecimlento  de: 

1 )  Proyectos  para  Investigar  ciertos 
aspectos  en  este  terreno-educacional. 

3)  Un  Intensive  programa  pre-escolar 
esi>eclalmente  creado  aquellos  que  no  hablen 
Ingles. 

3)  Ija  ensenanza  de  amboe  Idlomas  Ingles, 
y    el    s«    habla    en    la    caea,    {>ara    que    los 


estudlantes  puedsin  hablar  a  la  perfeclon  las 
dos  lenguas  mantenlendo  ambaa  culttiras. 

4)  Programas  para  atraer,  recrutar,  y 
entrenar  proseoree  quienes  sean  practices 
y  hayan  tenldo  algun  experlencla  con 
estudlantes  que  no  hablen  Ingles. 

5)  Programas  en  los  cuaJes  particlparan 
miembros  de  la  comunldad  para  establecer 
una  mayor  cooperaclon  entre  la  escuela  y  el 
hogar. 

Permltlr  que  loe  talentoe  dados  a  noeotros 
por  EHoe  sean  malgastados  por  la  sola  razon 
de  que  el  estudlante  no  eeta  perfectamente 
ajustado  a  nueetra  socledad  de  habla  Ingles, 
es  una  necedad  criminal.  Ml  programa  no 
solamente  sera  beneficloso  al  estudl&nte  In- 
dividual, slno  para  la  aocledad  en  general. 
Invertlr  en  programas  educadonales,  es  la 
mejor  inversion  que  esta  nadon  hacer — 
agrego  Daniels. 

Que  tal  lee  parece  si  le  escrlt^mos  al  Con- 
greslsta Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  Congress  oi 
the  United  States.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.  y  le  expreaaznos  nueetro 
agradeclmlento  por  stis  esfuercos  en  llevar  a 
cabo  mejoree  programas  educaclonalee  para 
nuestros  estudlantes?  .  .  .  Yo  le  Toy  a 
escrlblr  en  cuanto  acabe  estas  lineas,  asl  que 
esp>ero  Uds.  hagan  lo  mlsmo.  O.  K.7 


OEO   Program    It   Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  response  to  recent  attacks 
on  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
many  constituents  have  written  to  me, 
praising  the  antipoverty  program  and 
urging  funding  of  it.  This  week  I  received 
another  such  letter,  a  very  moving  one, 
from  Judge  Ross  R.  Rakow,  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Superior  Court  for  Klickitat 
and  Skamania  Coimties. 

Judge  Rakow  writes  that  he  was  highly 
skeptical  of  the  OEO  at  the  time  of  its 
conception,  or  as  he  worded  It,  he  "put  it 
down  as  a  wild,  psychotic  dream — a 
phony  giveaway."  But  after  seeing  the 
results  of  the  local  community  action 
progranr,  he  E>aid  a  tremendous  tribute 
to  it: 

If  the  astonishing  accomplishments  in 
Klickitat  and  Skamania  Counties  are  at  all 
typical  .  .  .  this  program  .  .  .  represents  one 
of  the  strongest  strides  forward  toward  social 
Justice  .  .  .  ever  made  in  our  history. 

I  agree  with  Judge  Rakow's  conclu- 
sions, and  I  believe  it  would  be  uncon- 
scionable to  cut  back  any  of  the  anti- 
poverty  programs.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  carefully  consider  Judge  Rakow's  re- 
marks, which  follow: 
Hon.  Julia  BtrrLER  Hansen, 
House  of  Representatii'es. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Jxtua:  It  occurs  to  me  that  among 
all  the  gripe  letters,  petitions  for  special  fa- 
vors, and  sassy  conunentary  upon  the  state 
of  affairs  In  our  fair  country,  there  should 
be  one  kind,  objective  comment  upon  some 
one  of  the  government's  doings.  I  therefore 
would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  share  with 
you  a  surprise  that  I  have  had. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  established  and  Its  goals  and  purposes 
became  known,  I  was  among  those  who  put  it 
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down  ms  a  wild,  psychotic  dretuB  conceived 
by  acme  nitwitted  theorist  with  no  practical 
appreciation  for  the  problems  of  soelety,  and 
■uffertng  a  bit  of  detachment  from  reality. 
In  abort.  I  thought  It  was  a  phony  glreaway 
with  little  chance  of  succeas  on  any  mean- 
ingful basis. 

Against  this  prejudiced  background  I  bare 
observed  and  carefully  analyzed  the  results 
of  our  local  Community  Action  Committee 
and  the  work  that  they  have  done.  If  the 
astonishing  accomplishments  In  Klickitat 
and  Skamania  Counties  are  at  all  typical 
nationwide,  this  program,  whatever  Its  cost 
and  however  frequent  its  abuses,  represents 
one  of  the  strongest  strides  forward  toward 
social  Justice  for  the  poor  and  Ignorant  ever 
made  In  our  history  and  Its  acoompUsh- 
ments  continue  to  grow  In  a  geometric  pro- 
gression of  Individual  care  and  attention  on 
the  poverty  level  where  It  Is  most  needed. 

Julia,  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  small 
voices  among  your  constituents  to  testify  as 
to  these  good  works.  I  hope  my  comments 
will  give  you  additional  confidence  and  en- 
couragement with  which  to  defend  the  pro- 
gram's opponents. 

Beet  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Boss  R.  Rakow. 


Repablkans  aod  RaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  KTcmGAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  most  of  the 
Republican  membership  In  this  body  de- 
cided to  make  a  party  Issue  of  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  Seventy-nine 
percent  of  them  refused  to  permit  that 
bill  to  come  to  a  vote.  They  demonstrated 
party  solidarity.  And  by  doing  so  they 
killed — or  tried  to  kill — one  more  positive 
program  to  help  the  poor  and  the  ctly 
dweller  across  the  Nation. 

The  Republicans  say  they  are  agaJnst 
rats.  Yet,  they  refused  to  let  this  body 
vote  the  modest  sum  of  $20  million  for 
a  Federal  assistance  program  to  control 
and  eliminate  rats. 

The  Republicans  also  say  they  are  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Yet,  most  of 
them  supported  proposals  which  seri- 
ously threatened  the  continuation  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

The  Republicans  say  they  are  for  help- 
ing the  poor,  yet  they  propose  bills  which 
would  dismember  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  RepubUcan  vote 
against  the  Rat  Elxtermlnation  Act  of 
1967  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  vote 
against  people  and  cities  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  been  casting  for  50  years. 

They  have  demonstrated  again  tliat 
they  are  out  to  retard  President  John- 
son's progressive  domestic  programs — 
thus  they  vote  against  rat  extermina- 
tion, children,  and  the  poor. 

When  the  people  get  all  the  facts  on 
the  callous  Republican  vote  against  rat 
control,  there  is  going  to  be  a  popular  re- 
action which  will  siu-prise  even  the  most 
hardened  of  my  Republican  colleagues. 


The  RepubUcan  vote  against  the  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  IMl  is  a  vote 
against  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  almost  amounts  to  a 
vote  against  health  and  for  disease.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  vote  against  urban  rehabili- 
tation. 

And  it  is  an  insult  to  all  of  us  in  the 
body  who  want  to  move  America  for- 
ward by  supporting  President  Johnson's 
compassionate  urban  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  those  of  conscience 
In  this  House  to  reconsider  the  Rat  Ex- 
termination Act  and  vote  the  modest  2- 
year  assistance  program  the  President 
has  recommended. 


August  1,  1967 


I  Am  an  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFIKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

0r   CAUPOkNIA 
IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  popular  saying  goes,  we 
are  "a  nation  of  immigrants."  Humsinity 
has  come  from  every  corner  of  the  globe 
to  build  America  and  to  share  In  her 
fabulous  abundance.  We  can  be  thankful 
that  things  have  fared  well  for  most  of 
our  people. 

Wave  upon  wave  of  immigrants  have 
arrived  upon  our  shores,  or  crossed  over 
our  borderlands  to  settle  the  immediate 
locality  or  to  go  inland  to  forge  a  life 
for  themselves.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration of  Americans  have  been  bom  to 
these  millions  of  immigrants — each  new 
birth  having  produced  one  additional 
fellow  American,  one  more  citizen. 

To  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  im- 
migrants, there  has  always  developed,  in 
varying  degrees,  a  question  of  identifica- 
tion. For  some,  the  question  has  been 
easily  answered.  For  others  it  has  been 
more  difficult.  The  cult  of  the  hyphenated 
American  has  been  Imposed  and  perpet- 
uated both  from  outside  a  particular 
community,  as  well  as  from  within  the 
community  itself. 

And  who  are  the  "hyphenated  Amer- 
icans"? Almost  every  nationality  group 
has,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  the 
object  of  such  Identification.  Some  have 
liked  it — others  have  not.  It  is  a  highly 
subjective  matter.  I  suppose  in  each  case 
it  has  been  a  question  of  time,  place, 
person,  and  circumstances,  to  name  a 
few.  I,  personally,  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  that  we  are  all  Americans  in 
the  first  instance  and  hyphenated 
Americans  in  the  second. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  the  similar  views 
of  a  young  constituent  of  mine  who  shows 
great  insight  for  someone  so  young. 
Dolores  Diaz  is  an  eighth  grader  at  the 
Brightwood  Street  School,  in  Monterey 
Park,  Calif.,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rigoberto  Diaz,  936  Ridgeside 
Drive,  Monterey  Park: 

I  Am  an  American 
(By  Dolores  Diaz) 
I   think   It's   about  time  Mexlcan-Amerf- 
cans  learn  the  truth.  They  are  not  Mexican- 


Americans.  They  are  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent. 

All  over  the  United  States  where  children 
have  Mexican  parents,  they  consider  them- 
selves Mexican-Americans.  They  have  been 
bom  In  the  United  States,  however,  not 
Mexico,  so  they  are  Americans  of  Mexican 
descent. 

At  some  high  schools  the  kids  let  everyone 
caU  them  Mexican-Americans  when  they 
should  say  "I  am  an  American  of  Mexican 
descent,  not  a  Mexican- American!" 

But  don't  get  the  wrong  Idea  about  this 
story.  If  children  are  bom  In  Mexico  and 
then  came  to  the  United  States,  they  are 
Mexicans.  Later,  i^en  they  get  married  and 
have  children,  their  children  will  be  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent  If  they  are  born  In 
the  United  States. 

For  a  long  time,  I  considered  myself  a 
Mexican-American.  Recently  my  mother  told 
me  that  I  was  not  a  Mexican-American.  She 
said  that  was  an  American  of  Mexican  de- 
scent. Now  when  someone  calls  me  Mexican- 
American  I  say  "I  am  not  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can, I  am  an  American  of  Mexican  descent!" 

I'm  not  saying  I  am  not  proud  of  being  of 
Mexican  descent.  All  over  the  United  States 
there  are  people  of  different  descents,  but  we 
are  Americans  first! 


Tht  New  Federal  Newapapcr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  not 
be  long  now  until  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  taken  over  and  operat- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  subsidized 
by  the  taxpayers. 

And  why  not?  We  have  watched  the 
FCC  muzzle  free  speech  on  radio  by  en- 
forcement of  the  "fairness  doctrine,"  and 
the  buildup  of  the  tax-free  educational 
TV  monster  with  programed  policies — 
why  not  socialized  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines? Good  competition — taxpayers  fi- 
nancing free  news? 

The  newspaper  people,  it  seems,  will 
not  awaken  until  too  late. 

A  precedent  has  now  been  established 
with  a  planned  OEX)  grant  of  $179,000  to 
Community  Action,  Inc.,  of  Boone,  N.C., 
to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper — distrib- 
uted free — even  to  those  who  cannot  read. 
Possibly  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  any 
effects  of  discrimination  by  being  passed 
over.  I  include  the  release  from  the  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.,  Citizen  following  my  remarks: 
Precedent  To  Be  Feared 
The  editor  of  the  Ashevllle,  North  Carolina. 
Citizen  has  reported  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing federal  business  expansions  that  has 
come  along  yet.  It  seems  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  provided  a  grant 
of  H79.000  to  Community  Action.  Inc.,  of 
Boone.  N.C.,  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  distribute  it  free  to  everybody  in  four 
counties  ".  .  .  Including  those  who  cant 
read."  Weekly  newspapers  in  the  area  already 
cover  community  news.  The  official  objection 
Is  that  not  enough  people  subscribe  to  them 
and  read  them. 

The  Ashevllle  Citizen  comments  that.  "If 
the  OEO  can  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Northwest  North  Carolina  .  .  .  Washington 
can  .  .  .  develop — gradually.  Insidiously— a 
federal  press,  financed  by  taxpayers'  money 
and  telling  the  American  people  only  what  it 
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wants  them  to  hear.  That  is  not  likely?  No  It 
Is  not  Uxely.  It  Is  still  possible.  That  la  the 
prime  tactic  ot  dictatorship,  with  a  con- 
trolled press  the  main  tool."  This  Is  an  In- 
tolerable precedent  In  a  nation  where  In- 
dividual liberty  depends  to  such  a  great  ex- 
tent up>on  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
expression  of  thousands  of  weekly  and  dally 
newspapers.  Their  role  as  the  public  con- 
science and  watchdog  of  government  Is  ab- 
solutely Irreplaceable. 


Masterpiece  of  YitnperatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
leagues, newsmen,  and  others  frequently 
ask  what  kind  of  mail  I  am  receiving 
on  the  firearms  control  bill  I  am  spon- 
soring. I  Invariably  reply  that  most  of 
the  mall  is  favorable  to  my  position  but 
that  a  vociferous  minority  vehemently 
objects  to  the  bill. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  which 
falls  into  this  latter  category.  It  can  only 
be  described  as  a  masterpiece  of  vitu- 
peration. The  writer  describes  me  as  "a 
cheap  crook,  a  cheap  shyster,  a  dema- 
gog, and  a  blatherskite."  He  charges 
me  with  "moral  degeneracy,  disloyalty, 
dishonesty,  and  general  gutter  lowness." 

I  was  partially  relieved  to  find  that  I 
am  not  the  only  Member  of  the  House 
he  vlllfles.  He  is  generous — almost  Indis- 
criminate with  his  abuse. 

One  can  never  stop  being  appalled — 

He  writes — 

at  the  gutter  low  caliber  of  Snks  the  state 
of  New  York  sends  to  Congress,  all  finks  to 
a  man  regardless  of  political  party. 

The  writer,  whose  identity  I  will  pro- 
tect, proposes  the  following: 

You  and  every  other  lousey  fink  behind 
this  anti-gun  dustup  should  be  indicted  for 
treason — 

And  adds  that — 

the  House  Committee  on  Un-An\erlcan  Ac- 
tivities should  Investigate  the  subversive  ele- 
ments trying  to  Impose  these  anti-gun  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  historical  contribu- 
tion to  the  high-level  democratic  dialog 
now  going  on  on  the  Issue  of  firearms 
control,  I  include  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  I  refer  to  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

July  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Sm:  Re:  Your  proposal  to  revoke  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation. 

I  wish  to  express  my  complete  contempt 
for  you  as  a  cheap  crook,  a  cheap  shyster,  a 
demagogue  and  a  blatherskite.  You  and 
every  other  cheap  shyster  advocating  the 
imposition  of  communist  fascist  anti  gun 
laws  fall  completely  to  make  any  case  for 
your  treasonous  and  un  American  proposals. 
This  is  because  no  case  can  be  made  for  the 
infringement  of  the  right  of  every  law  abid- 
ing American  to  own  and  use  arms  for  law- 
ful and  proper  purposes.  You  do  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  prove  your  own  moral  de- 
generacy, disloyalty,  dishonesty  and  general 


gutter  lowness.  In  more  enlightened  times 
contemptible  curs  such  as  you  were  tarred 
and  feathered  and  rode  out  of  town  on  a  rail. 
One  can  never  stop  being  appaled  at  the 
gutter  law  caliber  of  finks  the  state  of  New 
York  sends  to  congress,  all  finks  to  a  man 
regardless  of  political  party.  Tou  are  a  low 
down  disgrace  to  the  Irish  race  and  along 
with  a  lot  of  lace  curtain  airs  and  cheap 
arrogance  are  no  better  than  the  rest  of  us 
shanty  Irish.  Same  goes  for  the  Kennedy 
trash. 

On  this  gun  laws  Issue  the  whole  Issue  Is 
the  Inviolate  100%  American  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  as  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution as  opposed  to  communist  fascist  gum 
control  laws.  Be  well  assured  that  patriotic 
Americans  vrill  not  stand  Idly  by  and  let  a 
bunch  of  you  cheap  shysters  subversives  and 
dirty  crooks  from  back  east  Impose  these  sub- 
versive antl  gun  laws.  Those  who  scurrllously 
atuck  the  National  Rifle  Association  by  their 
action  prove  themselves  cheap  crooks  totally 
lacking  In  honor,  honesty,  morals  and 
scruples. 

You  of  the  antl  gun  crowd  play  dirty, 
being  without  honor,  morals  or  sense  of 
decency.  But  you  are  not  all  that  big.  Honest, 
loyal,  100%  Americans  can  and  will  defeat 
any  and  all  antl  gun  proposals  with  the  Ig- 
nomomy  they  so  richly  deserve  so  long  as  we 
remember  you  are  aU  cheap  crooks  and  don't 
turn  our  backs  on  you.  You  and  every  other 
lousy  fink  behind  this  antl  gun  dust  up 
should  be  Indicted  for  treason. 
Yours  with  contempt. 


P.S.:  The  house  committee  on  un  American 
Activities  should  Investigate  the  subi'erslve 
elements  trying  to  Impose  these  antl  gun 
laws. 


Riots  in  Milwaokee,  Wis. 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1967 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  had  asked  me  to  identify  the  one 
large  American  city  where  race  riots 
would  not  occur,  I  would  have  named 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sadly,  I  must  report  that  the  riots 
came  to  Milwaukee  last  night.  They 
came  in  a  manner  that  indicated  thor- 
ough discipline,  planning,  and  prepara- 
tion. Molotov  cocktails  were  widely,  in- 
discriminately, and  cruelly  used.  One 
aged  woman  is  dead  and  one  other  body, 
tentatively  believed  to  be  that  of  a  police- 
man, charred  beyond  immediate  recog- 
nition, has  been  found.  More  than  100 
arrests  have  been  made.  The  National 
Guard  is  in  the  city.  There  is  no  panic, 
but  there  has  been  violence,  arson,  and 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  such  Incident  makes 
it  more  clear  that  these  are  not  isolated 
nor  coincidental  riots.  These  are  part 
of  carefully  developed  plans  to  intimi- 
date decent  citizens,  to  blackmail  the 
Government  of  this  Nation. 

The  Cramer  bill  must  be  passed. 

The  confidence  of  our  law-enforce- 
ment oflBclals  must  be  restored.  The 
blatant  cry  of  anarchy,  "Give  us  what 


we  want  or  else"  must  be  repudiated. 
Respect  for  law,  adherence  to  the  or- 
derly processes  of  government  of  law, 
must  be  the  prerequisites  of  any  con- 
cessions to  those  who  are  threatening 
this  Republic  and  Its  institutions. 


Pentaf  OB  Stirmied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Allen  M.  Smythe,  a  financial 
expert  in  the  Washington  area,  has  given 
an  apt  appraisal  of  the  situation  at  the 
Army  base  in  Boston.  Although  his  ar- 
ticle was  written  some  time  ago,  It  is  no 
less  true  or  timely  today;  therefore  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Globe,  June  26,  19«7] 

Port  Push  Snarled — Pm»tagon  Sttmieo  on 

Hos  AsMT  Bask 

(By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 

Frustrated  defense  officials,  who  thought 
they  had  solved  the  problem  of  giving  an 
economic  push  to  the  Port  of  Boston,  have 
found  their  plans  snarled  by  legal  and  poUt- 
Ical  puzzles  that  even  Pentagon  computers 
can't  solve. 

OlBclals  In  Washington  do  not  Iluow 
whether  to  blame  their  own  plans,  local 
politics  and  congressional  Interference,  or 
dock  wage  disputes  between  management 
and  labor. 

Here  are  the  proposed  plans : 

The  61.8  acre  Army  Base  would  be  com- 
pletely turned  over  to  the  port  authority 
under  a  lease  that  would  only  cover  main- 
tenance costs. 

The  Army  would  spend  $1.5  million  on 
Building  32,  an  empty  warehouse,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard  to  construct  new  headquar- 
ters, offices,  lecture  halls,  and  drill  rooms  for 
the  nearly  5000  National  Guard  and  Army 
reserves  now  using  the  Inadequate  Army 
Base. 

The  First  Navai  District  at  Boeton  would 
be  consolidated  with  the  Third  Naval  District 
In  Brooklyn  and  the  space  used  for  other 
needed  Navy  Yard  activities.  This  would  In- 
volve a  Job  loss  of  144,  and  the  transfer  of 
104  employees  to  Brooklyn.  Similar  closing 
of  Naval  Districts  are  to  be  made  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Seattle. 

Here  Is  what  happened : 

Cong.  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Oommlttee,  and  a  good 
friend  of  Speaker  McCormack,  in  a  surprise 
move  placed  a  rider,  Section  X,  In  H.R.  9356," 
the  Naval  Construction  Bill  which  would  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  the  Boston  Naval  District 
to  Brooklyn.  It  would  also  prevent  the  mov- 
ing of  119  employees  of  the  Fourth  Naval 
District  in  Philadelphia  to  Norfolk,  and  101 
employees  from  the  Seattle  Naval  District  to 
San  Francisco. 

Next  Thursday  Pentagon  officials  will  at- 
tend hearings  on  Title  X  and  ask  that  It  be 
removed.  Later  the  supporters  wlU  have 
their  say. 

Gov.  Volpe  and  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  have 
notified  the  committee  that  they  will  testify 
for  Title  X.  The  governor  and  the  two  sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  and  Sen.  Jackson  of 
Washington  wlU  Join  them  in  asking  for  no 
change  in  the  proposed  legislation.  It  still 
must  rurvlve  Senate  action  and  a  posslMe 
presidential  veto. 
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Bnoouraged  by  thU  delay,  some  Navy  en- 
tbuslasts  bave  pointed  out  that  another 
survey  la  being  made  to  study  modemlaatlon 
needs  of  all  Navy  Yarda,  including  Boston. 
They  want  any  oonatruotlon  on  Building  33 
held  up  until  the  survey's  reoommendatlons 
are  made. 

Pentagon  suggestions  to  the  pwt  authority 
that  the  2.0  million  square  feet  of  building 
space  on  the  Army  Base  would  be  ideal  for 
cargo  storage  and  particularly  (or  the  new 
ship  container  use  has  caused  dock  workers 
and  their  management  to  plan  for  special 
privileges.  The  port  authority  appears  Indif- 
ferent. 

The  61.8  acres  of  property  In  the  Army  Base 
originally  oost  $1.3  million  In  1918.  About  U.7 
acres  is  under  watw  as  berth  space.  The 
buildings  oost  $22.6  miUion  and  power  «uid 
sewer  facilities  coet  $1.8  million  more.  The 
total  is  $26.0  million  and  many  believe  the 
property  la  now  worth  double  that. 

To  have  title  to  any  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, the  city  must  negotiate  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  under  lawa  with 
strict  rules  and  priorities.  However,  Congress 
can  and  does  pass  special  legislation  In  many 
instances  for  disposal  of  surplus  military 
property. 


A  Meanincfnl  ConuneDcement  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OP  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  present  to  Congress  the  address  by  Mr. 
Michael  S.  Josephson  who  was  the  grad- 
uate student  valedictorian  at  the  recent 
UCLA  commencement  In  June.  This 
statement  Is,  I  believe,  an  excellent 
analysis  and  demonstrates  the  need  for 
greater  ptutlclpatlon  of  college  grad- 
uates In  the  area  of  politics  and  gov- 
ernment. 

The  address  follows: 

COMMXNCZlfKNT  ADDRESS  BT  MlCHAEL  S.  JO- 
8KPRSON,  OEAOTTATB  STUDENT  VAI.EDICTO- 
EIAK  AT  THE  UCLA  COMMENCEMENT, 
jTTIfK  14.   1067 

In  delivering  the  commencement  address 
to  the  3,600  men  and  women  who  will  offi- 
cially receive  advanced  degrees  today,  I  feel 
like  a  man  trying  to  give  Noah  a  lecture  on 
the  dangers  of  floods.  During  6  to  10  years  of 
college,  one  becomes  tired  at  the  traditional 
praises  and  platitudes  of  graduation 
speeches.  We  have  already  heard  that  we  are 
among  the  world's  intellectual  elite;  that  we 
are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  the  hope  of 
the  future.  Such  proclamations,  bow- 
ever,  have  been  neither  convincing  nor 
encouraging. 

The  first  thought,  that  we  are  part  of  the 
world's  Intellectual  elite  is  almost  depress- 
ing. The  Idea  that  we  are  the  hope  of  the 
future  Is  definitely  depressing.  If  both  of 
these  statements  are  true,  what  does  that 
mean  for  the  future?  If  we  are  the  smartest 
this  world  has,  why  don't  we  know  how  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  dvll 
rights?  Why  don't  we  know  how  to  attain 
world  peace?  And,  U  these  questions  seem 
only  rhetorical,  we  must  ask;  If  we  can't 
provide  these  solutions,  who  can? 

We  have  spent  years  educating  ourselves 
to  increase  our  abilities  of  |udgment  and  un- 
derstanding. We  have  distinguished  our- 
selves in  our  society  on  the  basis  ot  these 
abilities.  But,  Ironically,  this  extensive  train- 
ing doeft  more   to  hamper  than   help  our 


decision-making  abllltiea.  The  fewer  the 
variables  the  easier  the  decision.  The  In- 
tellectual, on  the  other  hand.  Is  burdened 
with  knowledge  ot  the  Inherent  defects  of 
people  and  society.  He  knows  all  the  reasons 
why  certain  problems  are  insoluble — all  the 
reasons  why  things  can't  be  done.  We  know 
there  are  no  panaceas  and  that  Detis  Ex 
Machlna  hasn't  worked  since  Sophocles.  Un- 
fortunately, the  cynicism  that  we  Invariably 
develop  during  our  education  often  creates 
the  Illusion  that  nothing  significant  can 
ever  be  done.  As  a  result,  the  cynical  in- 
tellect does  nothing — not  because  he  knows 
too  little,  but  because  he  knows  too  much. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  if  we  do  not  solve 
the  problems  of  our  society,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  we  leave  the  task  to  lesser  minds 
and  their  sUnftlistic  solutions. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  that  today  so  many  bright 
and  capable  young  people  are  only  too  eager 
to  abdicate  their  positions  as  heirs  apparent 
to  a  troubled  world.  They  Justify  their  at- 
titude on  two  different  grounds.  First  is  the 
Idealist  who  realizes  that  his  Ideals  can  never 
be  fully  attained.  He  knows  that  any  attempt 
to  achieve  them  within  our  political  system 
leads  to  comprocnlse  and  fallxu'e.  Rather  than 
tarnish  his  Ideals,  this  Intellect  "drops  out." 

Second  is  the  Intellect  who  disassociates 
himself  from  the  problems  of  the  world  by 
assuming  the  role  of  the  pragmatlst,  decid- 
ing that,  since  be  can't  change  his  society,  he 
might  as  well  make  the  best  of  it.  This  in- 
tellect "digs  m." 

I  suggest  that  both  of  these  approaches 
are  selfish  rationalizations  which  evade  the 
obligations  of  education. 

This  country  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
a  self-indulgent  intelligentsia,  a  silent  in- 
telligentsia. The  consequences  of  such  silence 
are  evident.  Where  was  the  voice  of  reason 
In  the  1940'8  when  this  nation,  overcome  by 
paranoia,  plucked  Japanese-Americans  from 
their  homes  and  carted  them  off  to  intern- 
ment camps?  Where  were  the  Intellectuals? 
Where  was  the  voice  of  reason  In  the  early 
1950'8  when  Joe  McCarthy  turned  our  coun- 
try into  an  arena  for  fear,  suspicion  and 
persecution?  And  where  is  the  voice  of  rea- 
son now  that  we  have  committed  over  460,000 
of  our  young  men  In  an  unjustifiable  war? 

The  requirements  of  reason  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  educated  extend  beyond  a  duty 
to  protest.  Objection  to  an  unreasonable 
policy  is  not  enough.  Affirmative  alternatives 
must  be  p>oslte<l.  The  present  Vietnam  situa- 
tion provides  a  ease  in  point.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly valuable  to  dramatically  demonstrate 
opposition  to  the  present  fruitless  policy  of 
the  Administration,  and  I  hope  many  of  you 
will  Join  in  that  endeavor  after  these  cere- 
monies, but  we  should  recognize  that  the 
demand  for  an  immediate,  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  is  as  shallow  and 
deficient  as  the  hawkish  policy  of  total  an- 
nihilation. Neither  position  Is  feasible.  The 
intellectuals  of  this  land  must  develop  work- 
able solutions  or  they  surely  will  not  be 
developed. 

The  burden  of  assuring  that  this  nation  is 
ruled  by  reason  falls  upon  every  person  who 
has  the  ability  to  discern  rational  policies 
from  irrational  ones.  No  intellectual  can 
avoid  his  responsibilities  by  hiding  In  some 
remote  corner  at  the  groves  of  Academe.  One 
can  "drop  out"  In  a  laboratory  on  a  univer- 
sity campus  as  well  as  a  pad  in  Haight- 
Ashbury. 

At  the  very  least,  every  one  of  you  must 
demand  more  from  a  political  candidate  than 
an  Ipana  smile  and  Mnpty  slogan.  Tou  must 
keep  Informed,  you  must  question,  you  must 
probe.  Tou  must  needle  the  candidates  and 
force  them  to  think  beyond  the  basics  to  the 
subtle  ramifications  of  their  positions.  Tou 
must  demand  more  than  simplistic  solutions 
to  serious  problems. 

If  you  fall,, the  result  Is  clear:  our  nation 
wUl  be  run  by  men  like  Sam  Torty,  George 
Murphy  and  Ronald  Reagan.  I  don't  think 


that  this  country  can  long  withstand  the  im- 
pact of  such  leadership. 

Our  system  cannot  tolerate  illogical  and 
Inappropriate  solutions  to  real  problems. 
While  we  can  endure  the  argument  that 
there  should  be  tuition  in  the  University  of 
California  because  the  state  needs  the  money 
and  the  students  can  afford  to  pay,  we  can- 
not tolerate  an  aiigument  supporting  txiltlon 
on  the  theory  that  It  will  punish  undiscip- 
lined students  and  rid  he  University  of  un- 
desirables. 

The  mlnlmimi  responsibility  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  intelligentsia  is  to  serve  as  watch- 
dogs to  prevent  the  effectiveness  of  such 
sophistry.  The  greater  task,  however.  Is  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  shaping  of  our 
society. 

In  January  of  1961.  a  young  and  vibrant 
President  ripped  the  cobwebs  from  political 
Idealism.  He  articulated  the  Issues  of  our 
time  and  pledged  to  confront  them  with 
vigor  and  tenacity.  With  the  Inauguration 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  nation  was  made  to 
feel  the  potential  power  of  a  committed, 
concerned  and  IntelUgent  generaUon.  With 
the  inauguration  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
Intellectuals  were  Induced  to  channel  their 
cynicism  toward  constructive  ends,  to  dis- 
cover solutions  as  well  as  problems. 

When  Kennedy  was  assassinated  less  than 
three  years  later,  the  whole  world  was  moved 
with  the  realization  of  the  mortality  of 
youth.  His  death  brought  home,  with  brutal 
eloquence,  the  meaning  of  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise. 

The  shock  of  this  event  Is  something  we 
will  always  have  In  common.  It  was  made 
more  dramatic  by  the  transition  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  President  Johnson.  While 
we  could  identify  with  Kennedy,  whether  we 
agreed  with  him  or  not,  we  feel  alienated 
from  Johnson.  Where  Kennedy's  style  and 
charisma  commanded  confidence,  Johnson's 
approach  and  character  breeds  doubt  and 
distrust. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for 
Intellectuals  to  withdraw  from  their  active 
roles  and  resume  their  positions  as  critics. 
Their  confidence  was  shaken  by  the  vivid 
proof  of  their  human  frailty.  It  Is  abaolutely 
essential,  however,  that  all  Intellectuals  re- 
cover from  this  violent  blow. 

We  must  not  s\ilk  and  mourn  the  passing 
of  an  all-too-short  era.  The  complexity  of 
our  world  requires,  more  than  ever  before, 
the  leadership  and  impetus  of  Its  Intellec- 
tuals. 

The  phrase  "leaders  of  tomorrow,"  can 
have  no  application  to  any  of  \u  after  today. 
Our  time  is  now.  The  burden  Is  ours. 

Although  we  know  that  the  world  will 
never  be  perfect,  we  know  that  It  can  be 
better.  Within  our  heads  is  the  power  to 
make  It  so.  For  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  use 
that  power. 


A  New  Awareness  of  the  World  in 
Which  We  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr,  IRWXN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  net- 
work of  communications  systems  linking 
distant  continents  together  today  has 
given  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 

And  this  awareness  has  fathered  an 
insatiable  curiosity  about  the  philoso- 
phies, problems,  objectives,  customs,  and 
traditions  of  other  nations  and  peoples. 
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Through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
other  {periodicals,  the  most  primitive  ab- 
origine in  the  deepest  Jimgles  of  Africa 
becomes  a  very  believable  person  with 
social,  political,  and  economical  problems 
just  as  real  as  those  which  face  Ameri- 
cans themselves. 

Concern  for  and  interest  In  people  of 
other  nations  among  an  informed  society 
Is  certainly  understandable,  since  knowl- 
edge spawns  tolerance  and  understand- 
ing. These  are  key  ingredients  in  a  free 
world  society  characteriaed  by  interna- 
tional friendships. 

On  the  other  hand,  misapprehension 
and  mistrust  are  dangerous  seeds  being 
sown  by  those  who  would  profit  by  pro- 
moting suspicions  among  nations.  Such 
intrigue  must  not  go  imchallenged. 

While  government  and  free  enterprise 
organizations  are  actively  working  to 
establish  highly  favorable  relations  with 
other  peoples,  we  must  reach  out  in  other 
directions  to  find  new  methods  of  pro- 
moting a  more  favorable  national  image. 
This  is  a  responsibility  which  should  be 
borne  by  every  American. 

Each  of  the  more  than  two  million 
Americans  who  travel  abroad  each  year 
has  the  opportunity  to  perform  a  real 
service  for  his  country.  Through  his  per- 
sonal contacts  with  the  residents  of  for- 
eign nations,  the  individual  tourist  be- 
comes an  extension  of  our  diplomatic 
service  and  an  ambassador-without- 
portfolio  In  the  countries  through  which 
he  is  traveling. 

Many  American  travelers  possess  Im- 
pressive credentials,  such  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  customs,  traditions  and  language 
of  foreign  nations.  Obviously,  they  are 
well  equipped  to  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  their  country  while  traveling  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  other  Americans  are 
ill  equipped  to  represent  their  coimtry 
while  visiting  other  nations.  They  are 
Indifferent  to  the  values  of  individual 
diplomacy  and  this  indifference  con- 
tributes to  the  success  of  those  who 
would  create  suspicions  about  our  great 
Republic. 

A  growing  awareness  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  highest  standards  of  individual 
diplomacy  has  given  birth  recently  to  a 
number  of  privately-financed  programs 
,  whose  explicit  purpose  Is  to  educate  the 
American  tourist  of  his  responsibilities 
while  traveling  abroad. 

One  such  program  is  being  conducted 
today  by  Club  Internationale,  a  nation- 
wide vacation  club  whose  members  save 
in  advance  for  low-cost,  luxury  vaca- 
tions. The  club  is  headquartered  in 
Washington  and,  within  less  than  3 
years,  has  grown  in  membership  to  more 
than  15.000  persons  in  35  chapters  across 
the  United  States. 

Club  Internationale  was  established 
explicitly  for  the  purpose  of  placing  for- 
eign vacations  within  the  financial  range 
of  those  who  might  not  normally  be  able 
to  afford  them.  But  beyond  the  vacation 
program  itself,  the  club  sponsors  a 
unique  people-to-people  program  de- 
signed to  equip  members  with  the  essen- 
tial tools  of  effective  Individual  diplo- 
macy. 

Through  programs  sponsored  by  indi- 
vidual chapters  of  Club  Internationale, 
members  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  language  lessons  and  cultural 


studies  and  to  correspond  with  people  In 
whose  countries  they  will  be  visiting.  And 
special  arrangements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments permit  members  to  actually 
visit  in  the  homes  of  foreign  nationals  In 
order  to  savor  more  fully  the  customs 
and  traditions  of  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

These  principles  of  good  international 
relations  are  further  refiected  through 
other  activities.  For  instance,  one  Club 
Internationale  chapter  has  adopted  an 
Equadorlan  child  through  the  Poster 
Parents  Plan,  Inc.,  and  is  helping  to  pay 
for  such  essentials  as  his  education,  food 
and  clothUJgo 

Such  programs  are  certainly  worthy  of 
our  recognition  and  support. 


Rail-Shopcraft  Dispute 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as  the 
special  five-member  Mediation  Board 
named  to  seek  voluntary  or  mandatory 
settlement  of  the  wage  dispute  between 
the  Nation's  railroads  and  the  six  shop- 
craft  unions  get  down  to  business,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  irreparable  damage  that 
has  been  done. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only  agreement 
that  has  been  made  between  the  railroad 
and  the  union  negotiators  after  their  ini- 
tial meeting  on  July  25  was  to  meet  again 
In  an  attempt  to  mediate  a  settlement. 

As  these  meetings  continue,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  both  parties  will  be  mindful  of 
the  responsibility  they  have  shouldered. 

In  this  light  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  Wash- 
ington Post  article  which  appeared  last 
week  in  my  hometown  newspaper,  the 
Austin,  Tex.,  American -Statesman. 

TTie  article  follows: 
Everyone  Iost  in  Rau,  Shop  Dispttte* 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

Washington. — Everyone  lost  in  the  lamen- 
table railroad  shopcraft  dispute — the  unions, 
management,  public  and  the  government. 
But  the  biggest  casualty  of  all  was  the  In- 
stitution of  collective  bargaining  Itself. 

Collective  bargaining  is  not  dead.  But  It  Is 
bleeding  pretty  badly.  And  unless  It  wants  a 
dead  patient,  the  Johnson  Administration 
needs  to  do  some  hard  thinking  about  bind- 
ing up  the  wounds  and  nursing  It  back  to 
health. 

There  will  be  interminable  argument  over 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  Inept  handling  of  a 
year-long  dispute  that  brought  the  nation's 
first  nation-wide  railroad  tieup  In  21  years. 
Many  will  charge  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
unreasonable  demands  and  beUlgerence  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
APL-CIO,  and  Its  two  top  leaders.  President 
P.  L.  (Roy)  Slemlller  and  Vice  President 
Joseph  W.  Ramsey. 

Others  will  blame  the  equally  hard  line  ot 
the  chief  management  negotiator,  J.  E.  (Doc) 
Wolfe,  and  the  carriers'  unabashed  campaign 
for  a  government-dictated  settlement. 

And  there  wiU  be  criticism  at  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  Inadequate,  of  the  Oongress  for 
Its  schizoid  Indecision  followed  by  what  sotne 
call  panic  legislation,  and  for  the  antiquated 


and  anachronistic  state  of  relations  in  gen- 
eral between  the  M  railroad  unions  and  n>ore 
than  100  major  carriers  with  which  they 
bargain. 

The  most  serious  charge  of  all  will  be 
leveled  at  the  White  House  itself — that,  by 
putting  expediency  before  principle,  the  Ad- 
ministration precipitated  the  very  crisis  It 
sought  to  avoid.  The  argument  runs  like 
this: 

As  In  the  cliche  about  the  convicted  mur- 
derer of  his  parents  asking  for  clemency  be- 
cause he  was  an  orphan.  President  Johnson 
asked  Congress  to  provide  a  compulsory  set- 
tlement on  grounds  collective  bargaining  had 
failed.  But  collective  bargaining.  In  the  view 
of  many,  failed  precisely  because  the  White 
House  made  clear  earlier  that  It  would  not 
tolerate  a  strike. 

This  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
carriers,  which  had  been  lobbying  asslduoiisly 
for  a  compulsory  arbitration  law.  Thus  In- 
sulated from  the  effects  of  a  work  stoppage, 
the  only  real  weapon  a  union  has  to  back  its 
contract  demands,  management  had  no  in- 
centive to  bargain.  In  fact,  there  had  been 
precious  little  bargaining  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  shopcraft  dispute. 

By  this  implementing  carrier  strategy,  the 
White  House  appeared  to  be  putting  Itself  In 
management's  comer,  destroyed  any  credi- 
bility there  might  have  been  about  Its  im- 
partiality In  the  dispute  and  so  antagonized 
unions  that  any  lingering  chance  for  a  vol- 
untary settlement  was  reduced  nearly  to  zero. 

As  If  the  situation  were  not  already  bad 
enough,  the  AdnUnlstration  further  com- 
promised Its  neutrality  and  alienated  the 
unions  in  the  week  following  Its  request  for 
an  enforced  settlement. 

Transportation  Secretary  Alan  8.  Boyd  vio- 
lated a  cardinal  rule  of  mediation  by  launch- 
ing a  personal  attack  on  President  SlemUler 
of  the  machliOsts.  The  Defense  Department 
refused  to  even  discuss  a  union  plan  to  move 
critical  commodities  In  the  event  of  a  strike 
until  Congressional  pressure  forced  a  meet- 
ing. 

And  the  White  House  rejected  Congres- 
sional proposals  for  seizure  of  the  railroads 
as  "Inequitable"  to  management,  although 
the  government  has  Invoked  seizure  on  at 
least  four  previous  occasions  to  avert  a  strike 
and  pave  the  way  for  voluntary  agreements. 

Once  the  unions.  Impatient  over  the  glacial 
pace  of  Congressional  deliberations,  struck 
and  the  Administration  and  compMmlea  won 
their  compulsory  settlement  law,  thereby 
ending  the  walkout.  It  was  the  time  for  the 
White  House  to  be  magnanimous. 

Instead,  President  Johnson  surprised  those 
who  had  never  counted  vlndictlveness  among 
his  more  prominent  faults  by  appointing  the 
rail  unions'  worst  enemy.  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D-Ore.) ,  to  head  the  board  that  wlU  dictate 
settlement  terms  If  no  voluntary  agreement 
is  reached  by  Oct.  16. 

It  is  difficult  to  reach  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  offered  by  the  machinists'  Sle- 
mlller, who  complained  that  Johnson  was 
rubbing  salt  In  the  unions'  wounds. 

With  his  usual  penchant  for  balance,  the 
president  did  appoint  ARy-CIO  President 
George  Meany  to  the  five-man  board.  But 
even  this  was  a  slap  In  the  face.  Meany  was 
publicly  and  strenuously  opposed  to  any  dic- 
tated settlement  that  didn't  put  equal  In- 
hibitions on  management.  And  here  was 
Johnson  asking  him  to  help  dictate  It. 

The  foregoing  argument,  culled  mostly 
from  union  sources,  glosses  over  the  Admin- 
istration's most  telling  point.  The  President 
and  his  lieutenants  had  warned  that  a  na- 
tional railroad  strike  would  be  "unthink- 
able," "Intolerable,"  "ruinous";  it  would  seU 
out  our  boys  in  Vietnam  and  bring  the  econ- 
omy to  Its  knees. 

Critics  of  White  House  policy  claim  that 
evMi  this  Is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  issue. 
They  cite  these  points : 

Congress  almost  to  a  man  agreed  a  strike 
must  be  averted  or  halted  promptly  If  started. 
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The  difference  wu  over  means.  A  sizable  mi- 
nority felt  a  dictated  settlement  Inlmlcable 
to  human  freedom  and  held  out  for  a  third 
strike  moratorium  without  a  compiilsory 
settlement — a  measure  that  passed  tbe 
House  once  but  failed  on  the  second  go- 
around. 

The  Administration's  extravagant  adjec- 
tives might  have  been  appropriate  to  a  strike 
lasting  a  week  or  more.  The  two-day  walkout 
produced  no  such  dire  results,  however,  al- 
though its  effects  were  admittedly  costly  and 
disruptive.  But  this  Is  the  painful  price  a 
democratic  society  must  pay  from  time  to 
time  to  preserve  Its  economic  freedoms. 

In  this  connection,  the  rail  unions  never 
had  a  chance  to  test  their  central  thesis;  that 
absent  any  assurances  to  the  employers  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  settle  their  labor  problems 
for  them,  a  voluntary  settlement  would  have 
come  without  a  strike  or  within  a  very  few 
dajrs  after  one  was  called. 

The  central  worry  of  many  legislators  Is 
that  the  new  law,  taken  together  with  the 
compulsory  arbitration  enacted  in  1963  to 
deal  with  the  railroad  fireman  dispute,  has 
8«t  a  precedent  that  may  be  applied  to  more 
and  more  disputes  In  more  and  more  indus- 
tries— all  on  the  facile  principle  laid  down 
by  Johnson  and  Senator  Morse  In  the  recent 
dispute  that  "the  public  Interest  must  take 
precedence  over  private  interests." 

Repeated  federal  intervention  In  labor's 
right  to  strike  can  lead  to  further  dangers 
■uch  as  the  demand  for  countervailing  con- 
straints on  other  groups  and  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

George  Meany,  for  example,  suggested  that 
If  railroad  workers  are  told  they  must  go  back 
to  their  jobs  under  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions not  of  their  choosing,  then  private  in- 
terests should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  the 
raUroads  for  a  profit.  The  roads  should  be 
nationalized. 

The  prospect  of  public  ownership  of  the 
railroads  Is  hardly  immediate.  But  Meany's 
warning  should  give  carrier  management, 
fresh  from  what  be  calls  their  "hollow  vic- 
tory," some  pause. 


A  'niiaiik  Yoo"  to  Chief  Layton  and  the 
HifUy  Profetsiomd  Members  of  the 
District  of  Colombia  Police  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NxBaasKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  been  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  rioting  and  destruction  in  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  Fortunately,  those  living  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  have  thus  far  been 
spared  the  wanton  killing  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  which  has  been  so  pre- 
valent during  the  past  4  years.  In  this 
light  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  see  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  force  has  re- 
minded whenever  duty  has  called  upon 
It.  As  an  illustration,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert an  article  from  the  front  page  of  to- 
day's Washington  Post  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Police,  Fixkmen  Pelted — 50  YotrrHS  Held  m 
District  of  Columbia  Otttbkeak 

Fifty  Negro  youths  were  arrested  early  to- 
day after  a  four-hour  outbreak  of  violence 
that  started  when  police  and  firemen  were 
stoned  at  a  fire  in  the  Second  Precinct. 

Teen-agers  broke  windows  with  bricks  and 


bottles  and  started  to  move  Into  the  down- 
town area,  but  were  stopped  by  police  at  7th 
and  K  Streets  nw. 

Police  reported  that  the  crowds  of  more 
than  100  youths  were  dispersed  by  2:45  a.m. 
and  the  situation  appeared  to  be  under  con- 
trol, aided  by  sporadic  rainfall. 

Affected  was  an  area  of  Washington 
bounded  roughly  by  Q  Street  nw.  on  the 
north.  4th  Street  on  the  east.  M  Street  on  the 
south  and  9th  Street  on  the  west — In  the 
heart  of  the  Shaw  urban  renewal  area. 

Six  significant  fires  In  the  area,  including 
one  two-alarmer.  kept  firemen  and  police  on 
the  move  beginning  at  11:15  p.m. 

The  first  fire  which  appeared  to  be  a  routine 
fire,  gutted  two  unoccupied  floors  above  a 
used  furniture  store  at  1307  7th  st.  nw.  Com- 
missioner Walter  N.  Tobrtner  said  the  trouble 
apparently  started  there  when  the  flames  at- 
tracted about  300  spectators. 

Shortly  thereafter,  fires  broke  out  In  build- 
ings and  autos  In  the  area. 

All  but  the  furniture  store  fire  were  con- 
trolled quickly  and  held  to  single  alarms. 

Shortly  after  the  fires  broke  out,  gangs  of 
youths  started  breaking  into  stores  along 
9th  Street. 

There  were  Incorrect  reports  of  gunfire 
that  turned  out  to  be  firecrackers  tossed  by 
teen-agers  into  ash  cans. 

Crowds  of  youths  raced  back  and  forth 
through  the  area,  which  the  police  saturated 
with  officers  that  rapidly  dispersed  the 
groups. 

One  group  of  100  youths  ran  down  7th 
Street  toward  the  downtown  department 
stores. 

Officers  corralled  them  at  7th  and  K  Streets 
on  the  Public  Library  grounds.  One  young- 
ster hollered,  "Let's  go  to  14th  and  T,"  and 
the  crowd  stirged  back  uptown,  where  police 
broke  It  up. 

The  angry  youths,  many  of  whom  shouted 
Black  Power  slogans,  spilled  Into  the  adjoin- 
ing 13th  Precinct.  Capt.  Charles  Monroe,  Pre- 
cinct commander,  said  there  appeared  to  be 
wanton  destruction  of  windows  but  no  sig- 
nificant looting.  He  said  his  men  kept  the 
teen-agers  moving. 

Bull  horns  were  used  to  disperse  the  run- 
ning youths,  who  were  told  they  would  be 
arrested  if  they  did  not  leave  the  streets. 

A  police  spokesman  said  that  what  van- 
dalism was  committed  was  done  by  "a  bunch 
of  kids  taking  advantage  of  a  tense  situa- 
tion." 

No  off-duty  policemen  were  called  in,  but 
the  entire  Tactical  Force — which  normally 
goes  off  duty  at  1  a.m. — and  the  K-9  Corps 
were  deployed  to  the  trouble  spots. 

Between  11:24  pjn.,  when  the  fire  at  1309 
7th  St.  nw.  broke  out  and  2:52  ajn.,  the  Fire 
Board  received  22  fixe  calls.  Fourteen  of  these 
were  in  the  trouble  area  in  the  Second  Pre- 
cinct. Of  the  14,  3  were  false  alarms. 

Police  considered  only  six  of  the  fires  of 
any  consequence  and  city  officials  believed 
that  five  other  significant  fires  were  set  by 
youths. 

Here  are  the  11  actual  fire  calls  from  the 
trouble  area  as  they  were  logged : 

11:24  p.m. — 1309  7th   St.  nw.  2-alarm. 

11:50  pjn. — 1417  Swann  st.  nw.  1-alarm. 

1  a.m. — 930  O  st.  nw.  Auto  set  ablaze. 

1:07  a.m. — 1113  7th  st.  nw.  1-alarm. 

1:12  a.m. — Safeway  Store  in  1200  block  of 
6th  St.  nw.  1-Blarm. 

1:20  a.m, — 441  N  st.  nw.  gas  station  and 
Junkyard.  1-alarm. 

1:22  ajn. — L  between  6th  and  7th  sts. 
nw.  auto  set  ablaze. 

1:25  a.m. — 10th  and  N  sts.  nw.  1-alarm. 

1:36  ajn.— 500  block  N  st.  nw.  1-alarm. 

1:41  a.m.^1107  11th  st.  nw.  1-alarm. 

1:49  a.m. — 707  M  st.  nw.  1-alarm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  my  csireer  as 
a  government  oCQcial,  and  in  particular 
when  I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Omaha, 
I  have  felt  that  the  best  way  to  preserve 
law    and   order    was   to    let    potential 
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troublemakers  know  that  swift  and  sure 
enforcement  of  the  law  would  follow  any 
criminal  infraction.  In  my  experience, 
and  I  believe  the  incident  of  last  night 
and  early  this  morning  lends  credence 
to  this  argument,  strict  law  enforcement 
is  the  surest  short-range  deterrent  to 
outlawry  and  disorder.  While  I  am,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  sum- 
mer Is  only  half  over,  I  feel  that  Chief 
Layton  and  his  men  are  due  the  strongest 
commendation  for  their  professional  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  I  would  like  to  be 
among  the  first  to  commend  the  chief 
and  his  men  for  their  outstanding  per- 
formance last  night  and  every  night  in 
the  face  of  a  most  difficult  situation. 

I  also  extend  my  good  wishes  and 
heartfelt  support  to  policemen  all  over 
the  United  States  for  their  work  this 
summer  in  protecting  the  vast  majority 
of  our  law-abiding  citizens  who  respect 
and  uphold  the  law. 


Hoote  Heariags  on  Consamer  Credit, 
Trnth-in-Leoding  Legislation  To  Be^n 
Monday,  Angnst  7,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOTJRI 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
hearings  on  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lendlng 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11,  and 
on  a  comprehensive  consumer  credit 
protection  hill,  HJi.  11601,  will  begin 
next  Monday,  August  7,  1967.  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

So  many  requests  are  coming  in  from 
organizations  wishing  to  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  schedule  afternoon  as  well  as  morn- 
ing sessions,  even  though  there  may  be 
interruptions  in  the  afternoon  sessions 
because  of  business  on  the  House  floor. 

S.  5,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  requires 
an  annual  percentage  rate  disclosure  on 
all  finance  charges  in  credit  transactions 
except  for  first  mortgages,  open  end  or 
revolving  charges  such  as  made  by  de- 
partment stores,  and  on  transactions  on 
which  the  cost  of  credit  is  $10  or  less. 
Business  and  commercial  credit  trans- 
actions are  also  exempt. 

HJR.  11601,  which  I  Introduced  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs,  joined  by  five  other  sub- 
committee members  as  cosp>onsors — and 
oosponsored,  also,  in  a  separate  bill,  by 
numerous  other  Members  of  the  House — 
contains  all  of  the  disclosure  require- 
ments of  S.  5.  but  none  of  its  exemptions 
except  for  business  and  commercial 
credit  transactions.  Thus,  it  includes  first 
mortgages  and  revolving  charges,  and 
does  not  set  a  minimum  figure  for  cover- 
age. 

■aOAD   COVESAGE   OF   CONSUMES    CREDrr 
PROTECTION    BUd. 

In  addition,  H.R.  11601  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  ceiling  of  18  percent  on 
the  annual  percentage  rate  of  any  con- 
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sumer  credit  transaction,  unless  the 
States  have  lower  ceilings.  Also,  it  wooUL 
prohibit  the  garnishment  of  wages  for 
the  satisfaction  of  debts:  it  would  create 
a  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
entire  consumer  credit  industry;  it 
would  also  give  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  standby  powers  to 
restrict  or  regulate  consumer  credit  in 
periods  of  national  emergency,  and  to 
establish  minimum  margins  for  trading 
in  commodity  futures  contracts. 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
some  of  the  proposals  in  H.R.  11601,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  also  that  the  House 
committee  has  not  previously  held  hear- 
ings on  truth-in-lending  legislation,  we 
intend  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  those  organizations 
which  want  to  be  heard  on  this  leglsla- 
tlcMi  to  testify  before  us. 

However,  we  do  not  plan  to  permit 
the  hearings  to  drag  out  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  Hence,  we  are  requesting 
witnesses  to  submit  their  written  state- 
menta  in  advance  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  and  for  review  by  members  of  the 
subcommittee  prior  to  the  hearing,  so 
that  we  can  devote  the  time  to  question- 
ing of  witnesses  and,  thus,  speed  up  the 
proceedings. 

I  have  assured  President  Johnson. 
Speaker  McCormack,  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  of  the  parent  committee,  and 
others  who  are  anxious  to  have  effective 
truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  enacted  in 
this  session,  that  we  will  do  our  best  to 
get  a  good  bill  out  of  the  subcommittee 
reasonably  soon.  Whether  It  will  con- 
tain all  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11601 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Information  we  are  able  to  develop  In 
the  hearings  beginning  next  Monday. 

The  schedule  of  witnesses  will  be  made 
public  after  confirmation  of  tentative 
assignments  has  been  received  from 
prospective  witnesses  with  whom  the 
subcommittee  has  been  in  contact. 

COSPONSORS    or    CONSCMiS    CBEDIT    PROTECTION 
BILL 

Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers who  have  Joined  me  in  introducing 
H.R.  11601  include  Representatives 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of  Texas,  Joseph  G. 
MiNisH  of  New  Jersey.  Frank  Annunzio 
of  nUnols,  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of  New 
York,  Democrats;  and  Seymour  Halpern 
of  New  York,  Republican. 

An  Identical  bill,  H.R.  11806,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Abraham  J. 
Mm.TKR  of  New  York,  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, is  cosponsored  by  Representatives 
WttLiAM  A.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
Henry  S.  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  Leonard 
Farbstein  of  New  York,  Roman  C.  Pucin- 
sKi  of  Illinois,  William  F.  Ryan  of  New 
York,  Fernand  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  New 
York.  Robert  L.  Leggett  of  California, 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  James  J. 
HOW.4RD  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  P.  Vigo- 
RiTO  of  Pennsylvania,  Patsy  T.  Mink  of 
Hawaii.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick  of  New  York, 
James  H.  Scheueh  of  New  York,  and 
Frank  J.  Brasco  of  New  York,  all  Demo- 
crats. 


Nmneroa  other  bCDa  on  eoosomer 
credit  pending  before  the  aoboommlttee 
are  restricted,  aa  la  S.  S,  to  credit  dl»- 
cloeure  reqiuiremezxta  only. 


A  Letter  From  an  Independent 
Basinessman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

\  or    NKW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  The  letter  was  written  by  an 
Independent  businessman  in  Reno,  Nev. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  J.  W.  Telpner,  who 
has  had  over  50  years  In  the  petroleum 
Industry,  expressed  very  accurately  the 
problems  facing  indei>endent  business- 
men. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  facing  people  like  Mr. 
Telpner,  and  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion for  many  years  to  prohibit  the  so 
called  "company  store,"  which  not  only 
results  in  higher  cost  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic, but  also  makes  It  almost  impossible 
for  the  independent  small  businessman 
to  exist. 

One  area  of  flagrant  abuse  in  this 
regard  Is  the  automobile  tire  industry. 
In  this  Congress  I  have  sponsored  H.R. 
3079  which  would  prohibit  the  manufac- 
turer of  automobile  tires  from  selling 
his  own  product  at  retail  in  competition 
with  his  wholesale  customers.  This  bill 
is  currently  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  I  hope  will  schedule  It  for 
early  action. 

I  commend  Mr.  Telpner's  letter  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

JtTLT  6,  1967. 
Mr.  GEORGk  J.  BtnicER, 

Vice  President,  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Btjrcer:  I  have  read  the  copy  of 
letters  sent  to  Congressman  Walter  Baring 
and  written  by  Mr.  Bernard  Boutin.  Admin- 
istrator to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion with  considerable  interest. 

He  states  that  smaU  business  suffers  for 
lack  of  funds,  poor  business  judgment  and 
no  technical  experience.  He  Is  correct  and 
It  is  fast  becoming  worse.  No  businessman 
who  haa  money,  or  who  has  money  to  loan 
would  consider  the  financing  of  a  new  smaU 
business.  Why  should  they?  You  only  have  to 
look  at  the  community  and  see  the  smaU 
businesses  that  have  folded  In  only  the  past 
year. 

Bakertee,  dairies,  drug  stores,  hardware 
and  many  others.  Fifty  percent  of  the  present 
service  statlona  would  lock  up  tomorrow  If 
they  had  to  pay  the  rentals  to  the  oU  com- 
panies that  an  Independent  haa  to  pay  to 
bla  landlord.  These  rent  subsidies  are  In  fact 
nothing  but  a  rebate  any  way  that  you  look 
at  It. 

Quoting  from  memory,  I  recently  read  an 
article  tbat  atated  that  of  the  thousands  of 
cocporatloDa  In  tb»  United  States,  now  only 


300  of  them  controlled  00%  at  the  marketa. 
And  each  year  going  to  a  amaUer  number 
of  corporatlona  and  larger  share  cA  the 
market. 

Note  the  two  perlodlcala  tbat  are  enclosed 
where  Dealers  in  OaUfomla  and  Utah  are 
bringing  suit  against  two  major  oU  com- 
panies. 

A  great  many  of  us  wonder  Jvist  what  good 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration  is  In  help- 
Ifig  small  business.  I  understand  that  loans 
are  sometimes  made  to  small  business  but  if 
these  i>eople  were  not  constantly  being  gob- 
bled up  by  the  big  concerns  there  would  be 
no  need  for  loans. 

If  dual  marketing  was  prohibited  you 
would  then  see  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
all  business,  both  large  and  small,  that  would 
do  more  for  our  economy  than  any  other 
thing  we  could  do. 

Take  Sears  stores,  for  example.  They  now 
handle  ahoes,  men's  clothing,  women's  goods, 
pottery,  electrical  goods,  sporting  goods,  auto 
supplies,  hardware,  plumbing  supplies  and 
fixtures,  photographic  suppllea.  insurance, 
etc.  And  they  have  financial  Interests  in  many 
of  these  concerns  or  at  least  buy  at  lower 
prices  than  do  many  of  their  competitors. 

Our  President  says  that  we  must  have 
higher  incomes  taxes  and  that  we  need  them 
to  pay  for  the  vast  expenditures  that  are  be- 
ing made  dally  by  our  government.  One  good 
source  Is  to  stop  the  oU  compcmlee  from  their 
dual  marketing  where  they  are  taking  huge 
losses  in  trying  to  support  a  host  of  new  re- 
tall  outlets  throughout  the  country  and 
which  these  losses  are  written  off  In  tax 
deductions.  Millions  and  mllUons  of  dollars 
are  wasted  this  way  every  year  and  It  does 
not  Increase  their  overall  sales  one  lota. 
And  hundreds  of  stations  In  every  state  in 
the  Union  are  vacant  for  lack  of  dealers  who 
cannot  corral  enough  customers  to  make  a 
living.  And  the  oU  companies  keep  on  build- 
ing more  and  more  of  them. 

Is  It  not  the  work  of  the  Snuill  Business 
Administration  to  foster  and  help  amall  busi- 
ness? Yet  every  day  small  buslneas  is  reced- 
ing. They  have  hearing  after  hearing  and 
from  the  results  it  would  seem  that  a  lot  of 
ways  can  be  found  that  prohibits  the  way  to 
stop  dual  markets  and  no  constructive  way 
to  make  dual  marketing  Ulegal. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  small  busi- 
ness cannot  compete  due  to  lack  of  this  and 
that.  Did  Ptord,  General  Motors,  and  all  the 
other  large  corporations  start  out  as  a  big 
concern?  Did  they  not  all  start  from  small 
business?  Why  not  give  the  small  man  a 
chance  and  not  Just  a  few  huge  corporations 
gobble  up  all  the  markets.  There  is  still 
enough  for  everyone. 

Take  another  example — the  new  large 
grocery  concerns.  They  buy  up  Independent 
bakeries,  (three  of  them  threw  In  the  towel 
in  my  city)  dairies,  canning  concerns,  pur- 
chase farms,  etc.  Also  handle  unrelated  items 
such  as  hardware,  electrical  supplies,  petro- 
leum products  and  numerous  other  items. 
How  in  the  world  can  independent  small 
business  hope  to  compete. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  la  free  enterprise. 
But  is  not  this  type  of  free  enterprise  ac- 
tually killing  all  medium  and  small  fre^ 
enterprise?  And  the  claim  for  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  our  economy  In  the  i>ast. 
If  this  Is  true,  why  destroy  It  now. 

The  abolition  of  dual  marketing  possibly 
would  not  apply  to  all  business,  but  it  cer- 
tainly could  apply  to  a  good  many.  Take  oil 
companies  for  example  where  all  the  major 
companies  are  competing  with  one  another 
in  building  thousands  of  new  outlets,  losing 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  written  off  In 
taxes.  The  oU  companies  loee  some,  the  gov- 
ernment loses  taxes  and  the  consumer  pays 
the  bills.  Everybody  loses  and  not  one  gallon 
more  is  consumed. 

Our  Government  does  prohibit  some  merg- 
ers  of  large  corporations  because  it  might 
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work  out  to  the  detriment  of  other  large 
flrmB,  but  no  restrlctlona  are  placed  on  so 
many  otber  mergers  that  are  related  to  the 
■urvival  of  small  Independent  businesses. 
Our  newspapers  attest  to  the  many  such 
mergers  of  totally  unrelated  concerns. 

And  ag&ln,  why  should  not  the  grocery 
chains  stick  to  grocery  and  good  Items,  and 
not  pick  oS  the  cream  of  a  dozen  other  un- 
related products.  Clothing  stores  handling 
jewelry,  hardware,  petroleum,  restaurants 
and  even  liqucH:. 

The  few  motor  companies  have  cleaned 
out  their  competition.  A  few  tire  companies 
have  done  the  same.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  all  of  us  will  be  the  working  slave  of 
•ome  large  corporation.  We  are  close  to  the 
turning  point  now  of  imitating  some  of  our 
South  Americap  neighbors  with  only  two 
classes  of  people — the  very  rich  and  the  very 
poor.  On  our  case,  it  will  be  the  wealthy 
controlling  the  huge  coriK>rations  and  the 
rest  of  us  working  for  them.  And  that  could 
Include  otir  government  as  well. 

Again.  I  offer  my  thanks  for  your  help 
And  cot^ideratlon. 

Kindest  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Tkipnsb. 


Growing  Air  Peril 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PKKMSTLVAmA 

IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent coUijsion  of  a  commercial  airliner 
with  an  off-course  private  plane  over 
Hendersonvllle,  N.C..  with  Its  tragic  loss 
of  life,  was  dramatic  evidence  that  our 
skyways  are  now  as  dangerously  crowded 
as  our  highways. 

It  was  also  a  fearful  demonstration  of 
how  woefully  Inadequate  our  national  air 
contr(d  system  Is  for  the  amount  of  traf- 
fic It  must  now  monitor. 

While  we  have  spent  billions  on  our 
highways,  and  millions  to  encourage  and 
develop  other  forms  of  ground  transpor- 
tation, we  have  neglected  techniques  for 
controlling  our  sky-borne  traffic. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  July  21 : 

Congress  should  give  cloeer  attention  to 
the  problems  facing  the  PAA.  and  better  ways 
of  preventing  accidents  should  be  Investi- 
gated. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  their  close  attention  : 

GaowtNG   Am   fxan. 

The  death  of  82  persons  in  the  air  collision 
over  Hendersonvllle.  N.C.,  could  have  been 
prevented.  As  the  chief  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  tower  at  nearby  Asheville 
Airport  said,  the  smaller  of  the  two  planes 
was  several  miles  south  of  where  it  should 
have  been.  Why? 

This  country  is  suffering  from  traffic  prob- 
lems in  the  air  as  well  as  on  land.  Five  to  nine 
Incidents  of  planes  flying  too  close  to  each 
otber  in  the  Boston-to-Washington  air  cor- 
ridor are  reported  each  week.  Unreported 
cases  are  said  to  be  more  than  double  that. 

There  are  more  than  200,000  air-flights  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States  each  day.  Bfore 
than  09  per  cent  of  the  aircraft  take  off,  fly 
and  land  safely.  But  by  1075  there  will  be 


400.000  flights  a  day.  The  PAA.  which  operates 
305  airport  control  towers  in  the  UB.  has 
begun  to  reaUze  that  air  traffic  is  growing 
faster  than  the  system  for  controlling  it. 

In  March,  the  National  Association  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees  (which  includes  5,000  to 
6,000  FAA  staff  members)  charged  that  con- 
trol towers  are  "seriously  underequipped, 
undermanned,  undercompensated  and  under- 
admlnlstered."  The  PAA  claims  that  the 
charges  are  exaggerated. 

In  March,  26  lives  were  lost  when  an  airline 
plane  and  a  business  jet  collided  in  Ohio  22 
miles  from  the  airliner's  destination  on  a 
Plttsburgh-to-Dayton  run;  and  now  a  similar 
costly  accident  has  occurred  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Con_gres9  should  give  closer  attention  to 
the  problems  facing  the  PAA,  and  better  ways 
of  preventing  accidents  should  be  investi- 
gated. Further,  there  should  be  restrictions  on 
small  planes  using  airports  catering  primarily 
to  larger  craft. 

There  Is  already  a  prototype  of  an  airborne 
an tl -collision  system.  It  la  said  to  be  too 
costly.  But  so  ts  the  loss  of  life  in  air  col- 
lisions. This  design  or  something  like  it  will 
have  to  be  put  Into  use  to  meet  the  growing 
peril. 


Knoxville  Expands  Adalt  EdncalioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Blr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Ped- 
eral  Government  has  a  lot  of  theories  as 
to  how  to  combat  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
we  could  better  and  more  permanently 
solve  these  problems  by  training  people 
to  work  at  a  trade  or  craft  rather  than 
through  handout  programs. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress  I  was  may- 
or of  my  home  city  of  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
and  I  had  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
vocational  and  adult  education  can  do 
for  the  people.  I  worked  closely  with  Mr. 
E.  N.  Aslinger,  director  of  vocational  and 
sulult  education  for  the  city  school  sys- 
tem, and  I  have  never  known  a  more 
knowledgeable  person  or  a  more  dedi- 
cated individual  In  the  education  field.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  article  in  the  Appalachian  Ad- 
vance of  June  1967,  concerning  this  suc- 
cessful training  program  In  Knoxville. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Knoxvillb  ExPKiTos  Adult  Education 

Educational  planners  in  EUioxville,  Tenn., 
needed  no  crystal  ball  to  tell  them  their 
need  for  a  (1.8  million  area  vocational  school 
now  under  construction. 

More  than  6.000  adults  annually  are  taking 
advantage  of  a  wide  variety  of  courses  al- 
ready established  and  running  smoothly. 
And  that  number  is  Increasing  yearly. 

No  adult  In  need  of  training  Is  forgotten 
in  the  Knoxville  master  plan  for  adult  edu- 
cation. Courses  are  provided  for  adults  hav- 
ing less  than  an  eighth  grade  education  as 
well  as  those  seeking  skills  in  more  technical 
fields. 

Adult  education  Isnt  a  "new  toy"  to  the 
Knoxville  Board  of  Education.  Since  the  early 
SOe,  this  field  of  education  has  had  hardy 
supp>ort  from  the  governing  fathers. 

There's  no  doubt  of  Its  impact  on  the 
dty.  The  unemployment  rate,  once  as  high 
aa  7  per  cent,  is  now  less  than  3  per  cent. 
"The  adult  education  program  now  enjoys  a 


fine  reputation  In  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world,"  says  E.  N.  Aslinger,  director  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 

"Last  year,  seven  adults  who  were  gradu- 
ated from  evening  high  school  went  on  to 
college  and  are  doing  weU,"  Aslinger  said. 
"This  should  prove  we're  not  Just  running 
a  diploma  mill." 

KNOXVnXX    TBEORT 

Knoxville  schools  are  operated  on  the 
theory  that.  In  the  end,  education  doesn't 
cost;  it  pays.  This  same  theory  spills  over 
into  the  adult  education  field. 

The  program  Is  divided  into  no  less  than 
11  principal  divisions  and  scheduling  is  done 
on  a  day  and  night  basis. 

The  Adult  Distributive  Education  Division, 
covering  the  various  facete  of  business  and 
merchandising,  works  closely  with  firms  in 
the  community  to  provide  an  area  of  In- 
struction that  will  be  beneficial  to  both  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

Instructional  areas  range  from  merchan- 
dising techniques  to  business  law  and  on 
to  the  physcholoey  of  working  with  people. 
More  than  500  people  annually  are  enroUed 
in  this  category  of  Instruction. 

Another  500  adults  yearly  binish  up  on 
their  homemaktng  skills  in  the  Adult  Home 
Economics  Center.  Recently  included  in  this 
area  of  instruction  were  three  classes  in  oc- 
cupational home  economics  providing  for 
training  in  alterations,  drapery  tnaving  and 
apartment  management. 

An  average  of  75  to  ^  adults  are  graduated 
annually  from  the  two  evening  high  schools 
in  Knoxville.  Enrollment  at  the  two  schools 
totals  400.  Added  to  this  academic  program 
is  the  Basic  Adult  E^ducation  Program  for 
those  who  haven't  completed  the  eighth 
grade. 

The  evening  high  schools  work  closely  with 
the  day  high  school  officials  so  that  married 
students  who  enter  the  evening  school  Imme- 
diately following  their  departure  from  day 
school  don't  lose  time  or  credits. 

The  Fulton  Area  Training  Center  currently 
Is  schooling  300  adults  in  such  occupational 
areas  as  auto  mechanics,  electricity,  machine 
shop,  drafting,  welding,  refrigeration,  smiiU 
gas  engines,  radio  repair,  appliance  repair, 
television  repair,  shoe  repair,  and  leather 
craft. 

PLACED    85    FERCENT 

Although  employment  Is  not  guaranteed 
after  graduation,  85  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting courses  at  Pulton  have  found  Jobs 
in  the  field  for  which  they  were  trained. 

For  those  already  working  but  seeking 
additional  skills  In  their  own  Job  or  in  prep- 
aration for  another  Job,  an  Evening  Trade 
Extension  Is  provided.  Six-hundred  persons 
currently  are  pursuing  this  line  of  training 
In  such  fields  as  carpentry,  electricity,  sheet 
metal,  plumbing,  and  painting.  More  tech- 
nical courses  are  avallaable  in  electronics, 
machine  drafting,  tool  design,  and  industrial 
electricity. 

A  fast-growing  program  Is  one  set  up  In 
practical  nursing.  Much  of  Its  growth  has 
been  caused  by  the  great  demand  for  child 
and  invalid  care.  Although  the  program  was 
originally  designed  to  train  nurses  for  work 
outside  the  hospital,  93  percent  of  its  grad- 
uates have,  nonetheless,  found  Jobs  waiting 
for  them  there. 

The  Multiple  Youth  Project,  conducted 
under  the  Manpower  Development  Program. 
is  aimed  at  the  training  of  high  school  drop- 
outs In  hand  ekllls  and  attltudlnal  im- 
provements. Youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  17-21  who  have  been  out  of  school  at 
least  a  year  are  eligible  for  this  program. 

Tlie  new  vocational  school,  Just  four  miles 
from  the  heart  of  Knoxville,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  September  and  ready  for  occupancy 
next  January.  It  Is  owned  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  but  the  Knoxville  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will  contract  annually  to  operate  It. 
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Adtilts  from  a  slz-cotmty  area  siirroundlng 
Knoxville  will  be  served. 

Officials  are  planning  for  1.000  adults  and 
out-of-school  youths  at  the  new  facility. 

Under  the  master  plan  of  the  expanded 
facility,  better  coordination  of  the  various 
vocational  areas  will  be  possible  at  a  reduced 
cost.  Space  will  allow  the  offering-  of  addi- 
tional office  practice  courses  not  now  feasible 
In  the  widely  scattered  areas  where  training 
is  offered. 

In  effect,  the  City  of  BLnoxvlUe  will  provide 
a  two-year  post  graduate  training  in  a  trade 
or  industrial  vocation  for  students  who  don't 
plan  to  attend  college. 

As  the  tools  of  Industry  become  more  com- 
plex, the  adults  of  Knoxville  no  longer  need 
to  bemoan  the  fact  that  they  are  being  held 
back  by  a  lack  of  training.  The  knowhow 
for  better  Job  opportunities  is  there  for  the 
taking. 


Mrs.  Marie llart.  National  President  of  tlic 
American  Gold  Star  Mothers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Marie  Hart,  recently  has  l)een  elected 
national  president  of  the  American  Gtold 
Star  Mothers,  Inc.  I  congratulate  her  on 
this  recognition. 

The  American  Gold  Star  Mothers,  Inc., 
Is  a  national,  nondenomlnatlonal,  non- 
profit, and  nonpolltical  organization 
Incorporated  In  1929.  The  foimdlng 
group  was  composed  of  women  who  had 
lost  a  son  or  daughter  in  World  War  I. 
Later,  the  membership  was  opened  to 
mothers  who  had  lost  a  son  or  daughter 
in  World  War  n  and  was  again  opened 
after  the  Korean  conflict.  Presently, 
mothers  of  Vietnam  casualties  too  are 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  primary  objectives  of  this  organi- 
zation are — 

To  keep  alive  and  develop  the  spirit  that 
promoted  world  service,  to  maintain  the  ties 
of  fellowship  born  of  that  service  and  to  as- 
sist and  further  all  patriotic  works,  to  in- 
culcate a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the 
Oommunity,  State,  and  NaUon,  to  assist 
veterans  and  their  dependents  whenever 
possible,  and  to  aid.  In  any  way  .  .  .  men 
and  women  who  were  wounded  or  Incapaci- 
tated, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
whose  lives  were  sacrificed,  to  extend  needful 
assistance  to  all  Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  to 
maintain  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  simimation,  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers  is  a  group  dedicated  to  carrying 
on  the  work  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
who  died  to  make  this  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers is  commendable.  Rather  than  the 
sense  of  personal  loss  attributed  to 
mourning  s3Tnbols,  the  gold  star  is  a 
symbol  of  honor  and  courage.  The  gold 
star  indicates  that  one  has  offered  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  his  country  and  to 
his  family. 

Thus,  these  women  provide  a  great 
service  to  the  United  States.  They  repre- 


sent great  personal  fortitude  and  dedica- 
tion at  a  time  usually  marked  by  over- 
whelming personal  grief.  They  possess 
that  high  degree  of  character  necessary 
to  suppress  individual  sorrow  and  strive 
collectively  for  the  common  good  of  our 
Nation.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
meml)ers  of  this  most  worthy  organiza- 
tion. 

I  am  confident  that  Mrs.  Hart,  who 
first  joined  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers  in  1945  and  who  has  since  oc- 
cupied both  the  local  and  national  offices, 
vi-ill  very  capably  carry  on  the  laudable 
work  and  attain  the  goals  of  her 
organization. 


The  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  most  constructive  and  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle on  educational  broadcasting  by  the 
Reverend  John  McLaughlin,  S.J.  This 
article,  entitled  "The  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation,"  Is  featured  in  the  July 
1.  1967,  issue  of  America.  It  is  an  incisive 
and  masterful  exposition .  of  the  benefi- 
cial possibilities  of  the  proposed  Public 
Television  Act  of  1967  and  of  the  factors 
to  be  weighed  during  the  process  of  our 
legislative  consideration.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  this  article  by 
my  colleagues  and  by  all  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  educational  broadcasting. 
This  Is  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Corporation 
(By  John  McLaughlin) 

"I  can  think  of  few  prc^x>sala  exceeding 
its  impwtance,"  said  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield 
(D.,  Mont.)  about  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  when  the  measure  arrived  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  mid-May.  Sen.  Warren 
Magnuson  (D.,  Wash),  who  introduced  the 
biU,  and  Sen.  Jacob  Javlte  (R.,  N.Y.)  both  re- 
gard the  act  as  "one  of  the  most  important 
steps  Congress  has  ever  taken  for  the  future 
of  the  United  States."  Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R.. 
111.)  termed  it  "milestone  legislation,"  and 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  charac- 
terized the  subcommittee's  report  on  the 
measure  as  "superb." 

During  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions hearings,  some  eighty  witnesses  said 
similar  things.  The  praise  Is  not  mere  foren- 
sic blandishment.  Not  only  is  the  legislation 
excellent:  It  is  intriguing.  "There  is  no  direct 
precedent  in  our  history."  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  has  noted,  "for  such  a  channeling  of 
public  funds  to  a  medium  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  First  Amendment  considerations." 

The  Pxiblic  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  is  an 
adroit  and  subtle  translation  of  President 
Johnson's  Feb.  28  message  to  Congress.  In 
that  message,  he  called  for  an  extension  of 
the  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  of 
1962,  increasing  Federal  funds  to  $10.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1968  (three  times  more  than 
for  the  current  year)  and  the  creation  of 
"a  Corporation  for  Public  Television  author- 
ized to  provide  support  to  noncommercial 
television  and  radio."  The  Presidents  rec- 
ommendations. In  turn,  were  based  on  the 
Carnegie  Commission's  study  of  last  Janu- 


ary and  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  by  far  ETV's  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  stands  to  modify 
radically  the  broadcasting  climate  of  the 
United  States.  Whatever  affects  the  broad- 
casting climate  has  significance  for  Amer- 
ican culture  generally.  At  present,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  giving  per  week  to  radio  and 
television  a  staggering  one  and  one-half  bU- 
Uon  hours. 

For  the  average  .American,  television  alone 
claims  three  out  of  every  24  hours,  one  week 
out  of  eight,  almost  one-fourth  of  his  wak- 
ing hours.  Color  TV  is  bloating  the  phenome- 
non. According  to  latest  surveys,  the  average 
color  television  household  is  spending  over 
44  hours  per  week  (more  than  six  hours 
per   day!)    with  living  color  turned  on. 

Not  all  of  this  is  mute  entrancement  be- 
fore the  tube,  either.  Roper  Research  As- 
sociates studied  some  2,000  adults  aged  21 
or  over  and  discovered  that  of  all  news 
sources.  TV  is  the  most  believable.  In  addi- 
tion, 64  per  cent  said  that  TV  Is  their  major 
news  source  ( college  and  upper  income  peo- 
ple. 62  per  cent) — the  figure  is  up  6  per  cent 
In  three  years. 

Educational  television  (not  to  be  confused 
with  instructional  television.  ITV.  the  in- 
school  type  I  Is  growing  still  faster.  Wilbur 
Schramm,  director  of  the  Stanford  Com- 
munications Institute,  notes  that  from  1961 
to  196C  the  ETV  audience  doubled;  15  mil- 
lion people  watch  some  kind  of  ETV  weekly, 
and  the  average  weekday  evening-hour  au- 
dience is  probably  between  700.000  and  one 
maiion. 

Those  who  allege  that  TV.  lndef)endently 
of  other  forces,  radically  affects  our  lives 
are  usually  naive,-  as  social  scientists  point 
out.  Nevertheless,  one  can  readily  concur 
with  Dr.  James  R.  Kllllan,  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Television, 
who  said  that  there  "isn't  any  question"  that 
our  absorption  with  TV  is  having  an  effect 
upon  our  life  experience.  What  Dr.  EUlUan 
and  his  commission  proposed  to  do  with 
their  monumental  report  of  last  January 
was  to  make  the  "benign  aspects  ...  in  the 
total  television  system  .  .  .  more  meaning- 
ful." To  this  end,  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  was  drafted. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications,  Sen. 
John  O.  Pastore  (D.,  RJ),  subcommittee 
chairman,  observed:  "Errv  has  been  chroni- 
cally underfinanced,  under  staffed  and  un- 
derprogramed."  The  cost  of  one  hour  of  com- 
mercial programing  in  prime  time  Is  greater 
than  the  majority  of  ETV  stations  can  budget 
per  year  on  all  operations.  Moreover,  there  are 
too  few  educational  TV  stations.  Only  some 
70  per  cent  of  the  population  la  penetrated. 

The  Educational  FacUitlee  Act  has  relieved 
this  situation  considerably.  Plve  years  ago, 
there  were  80  ETV  stations  on  the  air  or 
under  construction.  Today  there  are  130.  with 
46  more  undtr  constructicn  and  25  others 
represented  by  requests  for  grants.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  PCC  expanded  its  allot- 
ment of  the  number  of  channels  reserved  for 
exclusive  ETV  use  to  633  reswvations,  and 
so  far  only  one-fifth  of  these  have  been 
activated. 

Title  I  of  the  current  legislation  wUl  move 
In  the  direction  of  bringing  these  channels 
into  existence.  The  $10.5  million  wUl  be  ftm- 
neled  Into  individual  States  this  year,  under 
more  flexible  provisions  than  the  BTV  Fa- 
cilities Act  Of  1962.  for  the  construction  tjt 
facilities  for  both  ETV  and.  for  the  first  time, 
educational  radio,  the  poor  sister  of  ETV,  but 
an  incredibly  potent  and  selfless  communica- 
tions medium.  This  section  of  the  bill  has  to 
do  only  with  hardware,  and  the  funds  will  b* 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Just  as  under  tba 
ETV  Pacillties  Act  of  1962.  HEWs  administra- 
tive record  in  this  regard  U  first-rate. 

Title  III  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  la 
also  related  to  HEW.  This  section  authorlaM 
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the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  arrange  for  a  mas- 
sive study  of  ln«tructlonal  television  under 
an  appropriation  oi  $500,000.  All  types  of  rrv 
traasmlsslon  will  be  investigated  (broadcast, 
closed-circuit  and  2,500  megacycle)  to  deter- 
mine how  they  Interrelate,  and  how  they 
combine  with  videotapes,  films,  discs,  com- 
puters and  other  educational  gear.  When  the 
report  is  submitted  In  June  1969.  It  will  serve 
as  a  guide  for  future  Federal  spending. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  took  an  ad- 
mittedly "ambivalent"  attitude  toward  the 
present  accomplishment  of  Instructional 
television.  While  recognizing  that  ITVs  con- 
tribution to  education  could  be  "massive," 
It  observed  that  until  now  the  role  played 
In  formal  education  by  Instructional  tele- 
vision "has  been  on  the  whole  a  small  one." 
The  report  noted  that  ITV  deficiencies  "go 
far  beyond  matters  of  staff  and  equipment." 
It  charged  that  Instructional  television  has 
never  been  "truly  Integrated"  Into  the  edu- 
cational process.  "With  minor  exceptions."  It 
said,  "the  total  disappearance  of  Instruc- 
tional television  would  leave  the  educational 
system  fundamentally  unchanged."  The 
study  that  Is  called  for  under  Title  in  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  will  clear  the 
air.  Those  Involved  with  ITV  are  firmly,  and 
probably' rightly,  convinced  of  Its  value,  and 
they  hope  that  HEW's  report  on  Title  III 
will  do  for  rrv  what  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  and  the  Carnegie  Commission  study  did 
for  ETV. 

Title  II  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  Is 
the  most  ezdtlng,  controversial.  Innovative 
and  ticklish  segment  of  the  legislation.  It 
provides  for  the  instituting  of  a  Federally 
chartered  corporation  that  Is  neither  an 
agency  nor  an  establishment  of  the  XT.  S. 
Government.  This  corpvoratlon  wlU  contract 
for  the  production  of  ETV  and  radio  pro- 
grame;  make  pajrmenta  to  noncommercial 
ETV  and  radio  stations  for  programming  and 
other  operating  costs  (not  hardware) ;  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  library  for  ETV  and 
radio  progrsuns:  disseminate  Information 
about  noncommercial  TV  and  radio  by  pub- 
lication of  a  Journal;  arrange  for  Intercon- 
nection facilities  for  distributing  and  trans- 
mitting programs;  and  finally,  submit  a  cc«n- 
prehenslve  annual  report  to  the  President, 
for  hla  review,  and  after  him  to  Congress. 
The  annual  report  will  list  the  corporation's 
activities,  operations,  and  (this  year  at  least) 
how  it  spent  its  appropriation,  which  In 
1967-«8  wUl  be  $9  mlUlon.  (By  1980,  accord- 
ing to  the  Carnegie  Commission's  projec- 
tion, the  corporation's  budget  will  be  $104 
million.) 

The  problem  of  insulating  the  corpora- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
greatest  problem  facing  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  Dr.  Killlan,  ol  the  Carnegie 
Comznlsslon,  lnslste<l  on  this  In  his  testi- 
mony at  the  bearings:  "The  [Carnegie]  Com- 
mission categorically  affirmed  that  the  cor- 
poration m.ii0t  be  private  and  nongovernmen- 
tal aod  that  It  must  be  Insulated  to  the 
gre*te*t  poaslble  degree  from  the  threat 
at  political  ooDtrol."  President  Johnson  had 
■aid  tlila  In  tiim  Feb.  28  measage  to  Confess. 
"NotioonMneretal  television  and  radio  In 
Amarloa."  ths  President  affirmed,  "even 
thoogli  Mvported  by  Feder&l  funds,  must 
b«  abMliitaly  tree  from  any  Federal  Oovem- 
BMBt  lntnfereDfi«  over  programing." 

CotMsqvwntly,  there  are  strong  conflict  of 
Intereat  prorlslooa  In  the  bill.  No  political 
test  may  l>e  used  In  selecting  the  officers. 
nM  eorporatloii  Is  prc^ilblted  from  contrtb- 
utlnc  to  any  political  party  or  candidate 
for  tfeetlTe  pubUc  oOoe.  and  may  not  engage 
In  any  poUtleal  activity.  The  corporation  Is 
nonproat,  and  Its  assets  may  not  accrue  to 
the  benefit  at  the  members  except  as  salary 
or  "reaaonable  oom,pen8atloD  for  serrioes." 
Despite  such  provisions,  some  witnesses 
felt  that  tlie  insulation  could  be  further 
■trengtiiened  by  modifying  the  mode  of  Im- 
paneling the  oraporatlon's  membership.  The 


original  form  of  the  legislation  required  that 
all  15  members  at  the  board  be  atTpolnted  by 
the  President,  Mibject  to  Senate  oonflrma- 
tlqn,  with  staggered  torma  of  office.  At  the 
hearings,  several  witnesses  (Including  this 
writer)  voiced  concern  that  if  the  President 
were  to  appoint  the  full  roster,  at  a  mtnimiiTti 
the  cori>oratlon'e  Image  would  be  Jeopar- 
dized— not  to  mention  other  possible  graver 
dangers.  The  objections  were  heard  and  the 
amended  legislation,  approved  by  the  Senate, 
provides  that  the  President  will  appoint  nine 
members  to  the  boards,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  and  these  nine  will  elect  the 
remaining  six,  who  will  not  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  This  Is  a  slightly  modi- 
fled  form  of  the  Impaneling  mechanism  rec- 
omended  by  the  Carnegie  Conunlssion. 

On  the  day  the  Senate  voted  on  the  meas- 
ure. Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D.,  Ind.)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  provide  that  three  of  the 
15  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  be  as- 
sociated with  the  operation  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  radio  and  TV  stations. 
Hartke  argued  that  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jects of  the  bill  should  be  to  guarantee  that 
"responsibility  for  the  programing  In  the 
local  community  will  be  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Individual  local  stations." 
Sen.  Pastore  voiced  no  objection,  and  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  voice  vote.  The 
Hartke  amendment  weighs  In  on  the  side  of 
decentralization  In  the  total  system  of  public 
television,  and  that  Is  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance, as  will  be  seen  later. 

Another  aspect  of  Insulating  the  corpora- 
tion from  the  Government  concerns  fund- 
ing. For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  financed  by  moneys  derived  from 
the  general  tax  fund  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  the  bill  provides  for  a  finan- 
cial statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  In  turn  will  pass  It  on  to  Congress.  ' 
The  question  of  future  funding  Is  outside  the 
purview  of  this  bill,  but  the  matter  neverthe- 
less arose   repeatedly  at  the  hearings. 

To  contlne  appropriations  from  the  general 
tax  fund  Is  undesirable,  as  Dr.  Killlan  cor- 
rectly noted.  "It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
there  be  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  corp>oratlon,"  he  said.  Hence  it  Is  Im- 
perative, he  continued,  that  the  corporation 
"not  be  subject  to  the  annual  review  by  the 
executive  branch  of  government,  the  budg- 
etary review,  or  the  review  by  Congress." 

For  this  kind  of  insulation,  some  type  of 
dedicated  tax  will  have  to  be  devised.  Such 
a  tax  mechanism  has  been  used  by  Congress 
before.  Revf-nuee  from  defined  sources  are 
gathered  by  the  government  and  put  in  the 
Treasury  for  specific  outlays.  As  the  Carnegie 
Commission  has  noted:  "Such  mechanisms 
maintain  intact  the  ultimate  Oongreesional 
control  over  the  use  of  public  funds  [I.e., 
Congress  can  reednd  the  arrangement  alto- 
gether] but  permit  the  funds  to  be  trans- 
ferred outside  the  usual  budgeting  and  ap- 
propriations procedures."  The  point  of  this 
safeguarding  Is  to  prevent  Congress  from 
tinkering  with  public  television's  program- 
ing. 

What  kind  of  dedicated  tax  It  is  to  be  re- 
mains an  open  question.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission prefers  an  excise  tax  on  individual 
television  sets.  I  would  hold  for  a  franchise 
tax  on  commenslal  station  licensees.  Dr.  Jo- 
seph A.  Pechman,  Director  of  Economic 
Studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  on 
leave  from  Yale,  studied  possible  tax  reve- 
nues for  noncommercial  television.  Of  the 
proposals  that  Dr.  Pechman  has  offered,  a 
3-per-cent  gross  receipts  tax  on  radio  and 
television  revenues  appears  most  acceptable. 

"With  broadcast  revenues  approximately 
$3Vb  billion."  he  stated,  "a  3-per-cent  gross 
receipts  tax  would  be  Just  enough  to  raise 
•too  million  at  1967  levels  of  activity.  Such  a 
tax  would  not  be  onerous  under  current 
and  foreseeable  conditions.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  shifted  fairly  promptly  In  higher 
chargee   to   advertisers,   who  would   in   turn 


attempt  to  recover  Mom  tax  by  shifting  it 
forward  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  t»  their 
oonsimaerB.  .  .  .  Bven  If  as  much  as  a  third 
of  the  tax  were  not  shifted  and  had  to  be 
ptald  out  ot  the  Indusrtry'B  profits,  after-tax 
profits  would  not  be  greatly  affected." 

Bven  If  the  3-por-cent  gross  receipts  tax 
Is  not  shifted  at  all.  It  etlll  appears  equitable. 
Since  the  commenslal  Intereerts  have  largely 
spawned  the  condition  In  which  public 
television  has  become  a  neceeelty,  and  since 
thedr  profits  are  notoriously  healthy  (In  1965, 
$570  million  before  taxes) ,  It  la  they.  It  would 
seem,  who  deserve  to  feel  the  pinch,  not  the 
Individual  TV-set  purchaser.  It  is  instructive 
t»  note,  also,  that  Dr.  Pechman  in  his  sum- 
mary prefers  the  8-per-cent  groes  receipts 
tax  to  the  proposed  exicse  tax  on  the  sales 
of  radios  and  television  sets  because  of  "polit- 
ical practicability  and  administrative  feasi- 
bility." as  well  as  "equity  and  economics." 

To  this  same  end  of  Insulation,  a  proposal 
was  made  early  in  the  hearings  by  Fred 
Friendly,  television  consultant  to  the  Ford 
Fovindatlon  and  former  president  of  CBS 
News,  that  appears  enlightened.  It  Is  that  the 
projected  $30-  to  $60-mllllon  yield  from  the 
satellite  rental  system  projxjsed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  should  be  given  to  the  Public 
Television  Corp.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  satelltlee  would  be  controlled  by  a  non- 
profit-making  body,  which  would  carry  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  programs  free  and  lease  some 
of  the  channels  to  commercial  networks.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  leasing  process — "a 
p>eople'B  dividend,"  as  McOeorge  Bundy  calls 
It — would  revert  to  Public  Broadcasting's 
news  and  contemporary  affairs  offerings.  This 
provision  would  move  this  hypersensitive 
service  Into  still  deeper  Insulation  from  the 
government.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  too, 
that  this  figure  of  $30  million  tallies  almost 
exactly  with  the  budget  appropriation  for 
news  and  public  affairs  programing  of  one  of 
the  three  major  commercial  networks  for 
1967. 

The  plan  hinges,  of  course,  on  whether  the 
satellite  control  Is  vested  in  a  profit-making 
entity  (like  the  present  contenders.  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp..  A.  T.  ti  T.,  West- 
em  Union)  or  a  non-profit-making  one  (the 
proposal  of  the  Ford  Foundation) .  At  the 
hearings.  Dr.  James  O'Connell.  telecommuni- 
cations adviser  to  the  President,  appositely 
noted  that  this  question  should  wait  upon 
further  research  and  analysis.  I^irthermore, 
as  Dr.  O'Connell  emphasized,  conventional 
networking  procediu'es  are  quite  adequate 
for  present  commercial  and  noncommercial 
broadcasting  needs. 

An  opinion  may  be  briefly  registered  at  this 
point,  however.  ITie  Idea  of  the  domestic 
satellite  system  being  In  the  hands  of  a  non- 
profit corporation  appears  to  articulate 
smoothly  with  the  concept  that  the  airways 
are  part  of  the  public  domain.  Significant 
revenues  derived  from  the  use  of  that  domain 
ought  to  go  to  a  struggling  public-service 
instrument  with  the  potential  and  worth  of 
public  television.  Commercial  Interests  have 
already  gained  a  lion's  share  of  the  profit 
yield  from  the  public's  atmosphere. 

The  foregoing  considerations  relating  to 
the  future  funding  of  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Corp.  are  beyond  the  present  scope  of 
this  bill,  it  should  be  stressed.  On  Feb.  28. 
President  Johnson  said:  "Next  year,  after 
careful  review,  I  will  make  further  proposals 
for  the  corporation's  long-term  financing." 
During  the  hearings,  Sen.  Hartke  urged  a 
little  more  speed.  "It's  my  own  opinion,"  he 
said  to  McQeorge  Bundy.  "that  If  you  do  not 
write  into  this  legislation  at  this  time  this 
second  step  [a  dedicated  tax],  the  second 
step  next  year  will  be  the  appropriation  of 
a  larger  amount." 

Then,  with  perfect  timing  and  In  even 
tones,  Chairman  Pastore  lectured  those  as- 
sembled on  points  of  administrative  proce- 
dure. "WTouldn't  It  be  denying  the  President." 

he   said,    "the   latitude   he   needs   as   Chief 
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Executive  to  study  this?  Don't  you  think 
that  this  would  be  ...  a  rebuke  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message?  He  has  asked  Congress  to 
give  him  a  year  to  make  a  prc^)osal  In  this 
regard.  ...  It  might  do  this  blU  more  harm 
than  good.  ...  If  we  attempt  ...  to  write  In 
a  dedicated  tax.  we  will  be  usurping  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  another  committee.  .  .  .  Whether 
or  not  you  are  going  to  have  an  excise  tax 
on  television  sets,  whether  dedicated  or  not. 
will  have  to  originate  in  the  House.  It  will 
have  to  go  before  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Com- 
mittee, and  then  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  . .  .  Therefore.  Gentlemen.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  a  little  cautious  about  the 
suggestions  that  we  are  making  here  today 
that  go  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee." 

It  Is  for  shows  of  astute  Intelligence  such 
as  this  that  Sen.  Pastore  won  such  vigorous 
applause  from  his  colleagues  when  the  bill 
reached  the  Senate  floor.  Sen.  Yarborough 
said  that  the  chairman  had  done  an  "out- 
standing Job"  In  steering  the  bill  to  passage. 
Sen.  Javlts  congratulated  Chairman  Pastore 
on  the  "speed  and  thoroughness"  of  his  sub- 
committee's handling  of  the  legislation.  Sen. 
Mansfield  characterized  Mr.  Pastore  as  a  law- 
maker of  "abundant  skill"  and  one  "whose 
many  examples  of  legislative  ability  are  those 
to  which  we  all  may  aspire." 

Chairman  Pastore's  dogged,  no-nonsense 
insistence  on  clarity  ("Gentlemen,  let's  take 
the  twists  and  turns  out  of  all  this"),  his 
resillstlc  language  ("this  is  seed  money  to  get 
the  show  on  the  road"),  his  flxlty  of  resolu- 
tion and  disarming  sense  of  humor  kept  the 
hearings  moving  at  a  sustained,  rapid  but 
humane  pace. 

The  second  major  problem  the  subcom- 
mittee had  to  probe  was  the  relationship 
of  the  corporation  to  the  individual  stations. 
The  subject  came  Into  focus  when  the  subtle 
and  complex  issue  of  Interconnection  was 
raised.  Interconnection  Is  a  term  used  to 
describe  the  linkage  or  networking  of  the 
various  ETV  stations.  The  original  language 
of  the  bill,  used  In  an  apparent  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  autonomy  of  the  individual  stations, 
prohibited  the  corporation  from  direct  deal- 
ing with  common  carriers  for  providing  the 
Interconnection. 

To  understand  the  subtleties  of  this  mat- 
ter, one  must  first  understand  the  Carnegie 
Commission's  philosophy  of  public  television. 
When  conducting  research  for  thelf  findings, 
the  members  of  the  commission  Inspected  no 
less  than  92  educational  television  stations 
In  35  States.  These  visits  doubtless  Imbued 
the  members  with  the  stations'  own  phllo- 
sophloal  attitude  that  they  must  not  lose 
their  autonomy  to  the  proposed  Public 
Broadcasting  Corp.  At  all  costs,  they  must  re- 
main self-determining.  Many  of  these  sta- 
tions have  had  long  histories  of  great  eco- 
nomic struggle.  The  prospect  of  "one  eager 
hand  on  the  big  switch" — of  a  master  net- 
work feed — as  one  witness  observed,  has  al- 
ways been  anathema  to  the  Individual 
stations. 

So  the  commission's  report  Insists  on  In- 
dividual station  autonomy,  on  preserving  the 
"richness  and  diversity  of  programing  com- 
mensurate with  the  richness  and  diversity 
of  American  society."  The  heart  of  the  Public 
Broadcasting  system,  then,  should  be  in  the 
community.  "Educational  television  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  firm  foundation  of  strong 
and  energetic  local  stations."  the  report  de- 
cLared.  Thus,  centralization  of  programing 
and  live  simultaneous  transmission— net- 
working as  we  understand  It  from  commer- 
cial television — are  not  stressed  by  the  Car- 
negie Commission.  Wevertheless.  the  com- 
mission does  allow  that  there  are  many 
Instances  when  simultaneous  networking 
would  be  appropriate. 

To  the  Carnegie  Commission,  then.  Inter- 
connection Is  simply  closed-circuit  distribu- 
tion of  programs  to  stations  autonomously 
empowered  to  accept  the  programa  for 
Simultaneous  broadcast,  videotape  them  for 


delayed  transmission  or  reject  them  alto- 
geither.  Dr.  KlUlan  saw  this  treedotn  ot  tb* 
Individual  station  and  the  decentralization 
of  the  total  system  as  being  menaced  by  the 
original  language  of  the  bill,  wlilch  jwo- 
hlbited  the  corporation  from  having  net- 
working authority  If  the  power  to  network 
was  entrusted  to  another  entity  by  law,  logic- 
ally a  production  entity,  then  this  would 
effectively  link  production  with  distribution, 
he  argued,  thus  making  Integral  the  ele- 
ments of  a  networking  system  that  the  com- 
mission wished  to  avoid.  Hence.  If  the  auton- 
omy of  individual  stations  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected, the  authority  to  interconnect  should 
be  entrusted  to  a  compwration  Imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  a  decentralized  broadcast- 
system,  and  not  to  be  a  production  entity. 
But  at  least  two  other  witnesses.  John 
White,  president  of  National  Educational 
Television  (NET),  and  Jack  McBride.  head 
of  the  Nebraska  ETV  Network,  have  read  the 
same  evidence  entirely  differently.  Both  ob- 
jected to  giving  networking  power  to  the 
corporation  because  such  centralization,  they 
alleged,  would  lead  to  disturbing  the 
autonomy  of  Individual  stations.  Mr.  White 
argued  that  the  same  corporation  that  would 
be  doing  the  networking  would  also  be  dis- 
bursing funds  to  the  local  stations  for  their 
regional  programing.  If  the  stations  re- 
fused to  carry  the  corporation's  networked 
programs,  the  corporation  might  seek  re- 
prisal by  reducing  the  licensee's  dole. 

E.  William  Henry,  former  chairman  of  the 
FCC,  sided  with  Dr.  Killlan  and  favored  an 
operational  corporation — but  for  antithetical 
reasons.  "The  corporation,"  he  said,  "must 
not  look  like  a  lion  and  squeak  like  a  mouse." 
He  felt  it  was  impractical  to  talk  in  terms  of 
a  "major  efl'ort"  to  create  a  public  corpora- 
tion and  then  "limit  its  power  to  simple 
policy  formulation  and  to  being  a  conduit  for 
funds."  For  this  reason  he  favored  giving  the 
corporation  operating  network  authority. 
Under  questioning  by  Chairman  Pastore,  he 
agreed  that  the  ultimate  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  program  acceptability  were  to  be 
made  by  the  Indlvdual  station  that  would  be 
using  the  program. 

Fred  Friendly  and  McGeorge  Bundy  are 
still  more  convinced  of  the  Importance  of  a 
highly  centralized  system  and  a  power-con- 
centrated corporation — also  for  reasons  op- 
posite to  Dr.  Kllllan's.  Both  Mr.  Bundy  and 
Mr.  Friendly  stayed  out  of  the  discussion  at 
the  hearings,  however.  They  were  clearly  on 
an  errand  of  peace.  "There  are  no  Incon- 
sistencies whatever  between  [the  Carnegie 
Commission's  |  report  and  the  findings  of  the 
Ford  Foundation."  Mr.  Bundy  stressed. 
"There  Is  a  marginal  difference  of  emphasis 
on  the  relative  Importance  of  Interconnec- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  this  is  Ijest  left  to 
the  test  of  experience." 

Although  nothing  was  mentioned  at  the 
hearings  about  the  "marglnEa  differences" 
with  the  Carnegie  Commission,  Fred  Friendly 
eartler  this  year  had  written  Instructively 
that  he  was  concerned  that  the  Carnegie  re- 
port's emphasis  on  decentralization  oonld 
turn  out  to  be  a  local  "anesthesia."  "Local 
autonomy."  he  declared,  "already  excuses 
some  coounerclal  stations  from  carrying  clvU 
rights  reports.  United  Nations  debates  and 
even  birth  control  documentaries.  Of  course, 
a  station  Is  Qie  final  authority,  by  law,  on 
what  It  broadcasts.  But  the  price  of  au- 
tonomy need  not  be  the  emasculation  of  a 
live  NET  network  at  birth.  Crucial  Issues 
such  as  Vietnam,  space  and  national  politics 
require  a  national  news  organization  with 
depth  of  personnel  and  facilities — and  ability 
to  get  on  the  air:  natUmany  and  immedt- 
atelv." 

To  assist  in  resolving  the  matter,  the  sub- 
committee petitioned  tb«  aid  of  the  tbrm 
heads  of  the  commercial  networks:  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  of  CBS,  Julian  Goodnaan.  ot  KBC, 
and  Leonard  Goldenson,  of  ABC.  Tb«j  coo-^ 
curred  In  the  Judgment  that  the  corporation 
Should  be  authorized  to  deal  directly  with  the 


common  carriers  on  the  matter  of  Intercon- 
nection. Mr.  Goodman  greatly  influenced  the 
subcommittee  when  he  wrote  In  a  letter: 
"Efficiency,  sensible  administration  and  sim- 
plicity of  operations  would  be  served  by  en- 
abling the  corporation  to  make  these  arrange- 
ments [i.e..  interconnection]  directly  with 
the  carriers  providing  the  service." 

The  upshot  was  that  the  subcommittee 
amended  the  bill  (by  removing  one  word)  to 
allow  the  corporation  operational  authority 
to  arrange  for  Its  own  networking,  but  at  the 
same  time,  in  Its  rejxrrt.  hedged  by  saying 
that  the  corporation  might  exercise  its  Inter- 
connection responsibility  "by  si>ecial  contrac- 
tual arrangements."  This  was  not  reallv  fudg- 
ing, however,  but  a  skUlful  ploy  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  measure  to  guarantee 
full  flexibility  to  the  corporation. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment  is  simply 
to  stress  that  the  total  responslbfllty  for  all 
parts  of  the  system — including  Interconnec- 
tion— ultimately  resides  with  the  corpora- 
tion's board.  Such  a  clarification  Is  all  to  the 
good.  In  time,  the  prediction  of  E.  William 
Henry,  which  appeared  to  have  slipped  out 
by  accident  In  hla  testimony,  will  probably 
come  true.  "What  makes  this  corporation 
most  exciting,"  he  said,  "Is  the  posslbUlty  of 
a  live  network  unfettered  by  commercial  con- 
siderations." If  that  powerful,  centralized 
noncommercial  network  does  happily  come 
into  being,  how  Ironical  It  will  be  that  Dr. 
Killlan.  the  arch-exponent  of  a  decentralized 
system,  by  his  strong  lobby  for  giving  the  cor- 
poration, the  power  to  control  networking, 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  amendment 
that  produced  a  centralized  system. 

Nevertheless,  the  legislative  history  writ- 
ten during  these  hearings,  as  well  as  the 
Hartke  amendment,  will  keep  the  autonomy 
of  the  Individual  stations  relatively  Inviolate. 
They  will  certainly  be  unlike  the  commercial 
affiliated  TV  outlets  in  that  there  will  be  no 
such  coercion  from  the  PBC  "network"  to 
accept  its  programing. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  wais  approved 
by  the  Senate  five  weeks  after  the  legislative 
hearings  began,  with  only  one  recorded  dis- 
senting vote,  that  of  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
(R.,  SO.  "The  bill  provides  maslmimi  pro- 
tection from  the  interference  of  Congress." 
said  Sen.  Thurmond,  "but  it  provides  none  at 
all  from  the  manipulations  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  worse  yet,  from  capture  by  an 
ideological  minority  opposed  to  the  programs 
of  both." 

Sen.  Norrls  Cotton  (R,  N.H.).  who  sits 
on  the  same  side  of  the  aisle  as  Sen.  Thur- 
mond and  is  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  silenced  his  objection 
by  noting  that  if  abuses  derelop.  we  can 
"Instently  and  Immediately"  do  something 
about  it.  "First."  he  said,  "wo  can  make 
very  uncomfortable  and  give  a  very  unhappy 
experience  to  the  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Second,  we  can  shut  down  some  of 
their  activities  ...  in  the  appropriating 
process  of  Congress." 

With  Senate  passage,  the  bill  has  now 
moved  to  the  House,  where  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Barley  O. 
Staggers  (D.,  W.Va.).  will  probably  con- 
duct hearings  directly  on  it.  once  his  com- 
mittee is  disentangled  from  the  hearings  on 
public  health  legislation.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
haustive scrutiny  given  the  act  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  momentum  the  bUl  has  gen- 
erated, and  the  President's  desire  for  Its 
passage,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
muBtcations  will  probably  not  hold  separate 
hearings.  If  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
gets  the  bill  by  early  Jvine,  there  is  some 
hope  that  it  wlU  be  passed  before  the  end 
at  the  month. 

If  aay  of  the  Issues  relating  to  pay-tele- 
Tislon  that  are  currently  circulating  In 
Washington  become  Involved  In  the  House 
hearings,  passage  of  this  bill  would  quite 
probably  be  slowed  down.  Such  a  Joining  of 
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issues  would  be  a  singularly  unfortunat« 
mistake.  Toll-TV  1b  sometbliig  entirely 
separate  from  public  television  and  ougbt  to 
be  held  completely  distinct  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act. 

What  effect  will  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1967  have  upon  U.S.  culture? 
First,  it  will  upgrade  television  program- 
ing. The  signs  are  already  visible.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  Carnegie 
Commission  put  ETV  into  the  spotlight, 
there  has  been  a  spate  of  perceptive  docu- 
mentaries. Next  season,  almost  300  specials 
are  planned  fur  the  three  commercial  net- 
works, an  extraordinary  Increment.  Just  as 
the  BBC  In  Britain  was  helped  by  the  arrival 
of  Independent  Television,  so  too,  the  com- 
petition here  between  public  TV  and  com- 
mercial TV  will  elevate  our  programing. 

Secondly,  Public  Broadcasting  will  doubt- 
less Improve  the  quality  of  our  religious  pro- 
graming, so  much  of  which  is  simply  a  case 
of  the  bland  leading  the  bland.  As  Fred 
Friendly  told  this  writer:  "Public  television 
is  an  eminently  congruous  platform  for  reli- 
gious news  and  analysis  prograros."  The  I>ub- 
11c  Broadcast  Laboratory  of  NET,  which  wlU 
begin  interconnected  operation  on  alternate 
Sunday  afternoons,  will  analyze  in  depth  reli- 
gious Issues  of  topical  concern.  Av  Westin, 
the  president  of  PBL,  sees  religious  questions 
as  newsworthy,  and  he  defines  "news"  as 
"that  which  interests  people."  Since  Public 
Broadcast  Laboratory  Is  the  probable  fore- 
runner of  the  Public  Broadcasting  news  and 
contemporary  affairs  programing  itself,  per- 
haps It  is  not  over-optimistic  to  see  in  this 
development  an  aug^ury  of  what  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  future  of  public  television. 

The  over-all  effect  of  public  television  will 
be  a  legitimizing  of  the  medium.  As  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott  (R.,  Pa.)  biunorously  noted  at 
the  bearings:  "I  am  one  of  the  great  number 
of  people  In  this  country  who  have  television 
seta  and  who  join  in  the  general  apology. 
When  someone  comes  in  for  a  visit,  (I  say] 
'We  never  look  at  if  .  .  .  'We  hide  it  behind 
the  door.  We  don't  keep  it  in  the  living 
room.'  "  When  PBC  arrives^  that  vast  national 
apology  will  be  over. 

(John  Mc  Laughlln.  S.J.,  who  will  Join  the 
staff  of  AjcmiCA  next  September  as  an  as- 
sistant editor,  testified  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Public  Television  Act  of 
1967.] 


Martin  Lather  King-VUle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Martin 
Luther  EUng  will  now  have  his  own  Utopia 
for  the  faithful  of  his  Ebenezer  Baptist 
Church  In  Atlanta— thanks  to  the  benef- 
icence of  the  American  taxpayers. 

There  is  to  be  a  modest  rental  charge, 
but  this  slight  obstacle  could  lie  removed 
by  passing  the  rent  subsidy  bill  or  In- 
creasing welfare  checks. 

Does  anyone  suggest  this  Federal  proj- 
ect wlU  pass  the  assessment  of  racial 
quotas?  If  not,  perhaps  the  NAACP  will 
enjoin  construction  and  occupation  lae- 
cause  of  segregated  bias  and  can  prevail 
upon  a  Federal  judge  to  bus  In  white 
statistics  or  compel  the  necessary  per- 
centage to  move  In.  No  church-state  or 
constitutional  question  presented.  Pov- 
erty justifies  all. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  newsclip- 
plng  from  Mr.  Magill's  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion for  August  1,  1967,  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord: 

Kino's  Ohxtbch  To  Sponsor  $1.8  Million 
ITbban  Renewai. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  formally  com- 
mitted his  church  Monday  to  sponsor  a  (1.8 
million  urban  renewal  project  in  a  contract 
with  the  Atlanta  Housing  Authority. 

King  said  a  jato-tralning  course  will  be  part 
of  the  development  with  residents  taking 
part  at  aU  levels. 

The  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  where  King 
and  his  father  are  co-pastors,  won  develop- 
ment contract  for  the  152-  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  units  for  the  Rawson-Wash- 
Ington  area. 

The  7.8-acre  project  will  Include  garden 
apartments,  town  houses  and  a  12-story 
high-rise  apartment  building. 

The  rental  range  will  be  $55  to  $110  a 
month. 

Muldawer  &  Patterson  are  the  architects. 

The  development  will  be  handled  under  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's 221(d)  (3)  program. 
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Captive  Nations  Week,  1967,  and  a 
Special  Hoase  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations        | 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNols 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  1967  Captive  Nations  Week  began  this 
past  third  week  of  July,  data  has  been 
flowing  in  steadily  showing  the  scope  and 
depth  of  a  movement  that  hsis  already 
assumed  important  international  pro- 
portions. In  the  laerlod  ahead  increasing 
amounts  of  such  data  will  be  received 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

As  in  past  years,  one  of  the  chief 
themes  of  the  1967  week  was  the  neces- 
sary creation  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  This 
action  is  long  overdue.  With  the  clear 
Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle  East 
and  its  triggering  of  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  one  would  think  that  this  action 
would  have  been  spontaneously  under- 
taken. Soviet  Russian  Imperlocolonial- 
ism  use  a  variety  of  techniques  and 
subterfuges  to  extend  the  list  of  captive 
nations  and  thus  expand  its  empire,  in- 
cluding the  technique  of  war  by  proxy,  as 
seen  in  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  concentrated  on  the  fundamen- 
tal power  source  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
periocolonlalism,  namely,  the  numerous 
captive  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself.  And  this  would  be  one  of 
the  sterling  accomplishments  of  the  pro- 
posed special  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many  other 
Members,  I  call  again  for  the  leadership 
to  spur  on  the  Rules  Committee  to  con- 
sider now  the  measure  for  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  Also,  I 
request  that  the  following  data  on  the 
1967  Captive  Nations  Week  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

First.  July  17,  New  York  Daily  News 


editorial      entitled      "Captive      Nations 
Week." 

Second.  Resolution  of  the  Chicago 
Captive  Nations  Day  festivity  on  July  15. 

Third.  Chicago  Tribune  article  of  July 
16.  entiUed  "50,000  See  Annual  Captive 
Nations  March  In  State  Street." 

Fourth.  Two  letters  on  captive  nations 
Issues  which  appeared  in  the  July  18 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Fifth.  July  13  release  from  the  may- 
or's office  on  the  Chicago  observance. 

Sixth.  Article  from  July  18  edition  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer,  entitled 
"4.000  March  for  World  Freedom." 

Seventh.  A  letter  which  the  Washing- 
ton Post  refused  to  publish  as  a  reply 
by  Walter  Pretka  to  its  July  10  editorial 
on  "Captive  Congressmen." 

Eighth.  Article  entitled  "America's 
Shame:  The  Captive  Nations,"  from 
Freedom's  Voice,  a  publication  of  the 
MacArthur  Freedom  Association. 

Ninth.  July  24  press  release  from  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
commemorating  the  week  at  thfe  Statue 
of  Liberty. 

The  material  follows: 
[From   the  New  York  DaUy  News,   July   17, 
19«7] 

Captive  Nations  Week 

The  observance  began  yesterday.  It  was 
decreed  by  Congress  In  1959,  lest  we  forget 
the  slave  empire  the  Communists  have  over- 
run In  the  past  50  years. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
ringiiig  proclamation  from  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. But  as  our  Washington  columnist, 
Ted  Lewis.  polnt«d  out  recently,  this  has 
been  toned  down  to  almost  a  behlnd-the- 
hand  whisper  by  successive  Presidents. 

Instead  we  talk  of  thaws,  dttentes,  re- 
proachments  and  btilldlng  bridges  to  these 
tyrants  who  have  sworn  to  bury  xia.  With 
wlshfvU  thinking  and  weas<!>l  words  we  try 
to  transform  the  Communist  Agra  into  a 
Jolly  Red  Giant. 

Whenever  we  are  tempted  to  take  such 
pipe  dreams  seriously  we  should  think  of  the 
millions  of  victims  of  our  let's-get-along- 
with-the-Russians  agreements  at  Yalta, 
Tehran  and  Potsdam. 

We  talk  of  "pe«u»ful  coexistence."  What 
of  their  right  to  peaceful  existence?  And 
will  the  foundations  for  our  "bridges"  be  the 
crushed  spirits  and  broken  hopes  of  those 
"huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free"? 

Chicago  Captive  Nations  Day  Resolution. 
Saturday,   July    16,    1967 

Whereas,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
proclaim  a  Captive  Nations  Week,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  for  the  past  eight  years; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist world  continues  on  its'  road  of  perse- 
cution, aggression  and  enslavement,  and 
through  these  means  has  succeeded  to  subju- 
gate many  nations  and  ethnic  groups,  creat- 
ing a  vast  colonial  empire;  and 

Whereas.  Communism  continues  to 
threaten  the  peace,  security  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Free  World,  having  succeeded  in 
a  complete  take-over  of  Cuba,  encouraging 
subversive  conspiracies  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  and  conducting  open,  aggressive  war- 
fare In  South  Viet- Nam.  neighboring  coun- 
tries of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  most  rec- 
ently in  the  Middle  and  Near  East; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Chi- 
cago Captive  Nations  Week  Oommlttee,  to 
urge  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  national 
policy,  which  would  encourage  the  aspira- 
tions and  movements  for  national  self-de- 
termination of  all  peoples  enslaved  by  the 
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communist  ImpertEJism.  by  an  expressed  and 
unequivocal  ccxmnltooent  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  •upport.  by  all  mi»aTm 
possible,  such  asplratlona  for  national  free- 
dom; 

Be  It  further  reeolved,  tbat  convinced  of 
the  Indivisibility  al  fre«dom  and  peace.  »e 
consider  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  all  the  nations  based  on  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, self-determination  and  sovereignty 
within  thel  rrespective  ethnic  boundaries,  as 
of  paramount  Importance  for  stability,  free- 
dom and  security  of  the  entire  world; 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  supix>rt 
unreservedly  the  United  States'  determined 
resistance  to  communist  aggression  in  South 
Vlet-Nam,  and  that  we  salute  members  of 
the  United  States  and  Allied  Armed  Forces, 
escapees  from  the  Captive  Nations,  and  their 
sons  among  them,  f^htlng  for  men's  free- 
dom; and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
the  foUowlng  proposals: 

1.  the  abolishment  of  slave  labor,  mass 
deportations,   and  all  ooncentration   camps. 

2.  the  return  to  their  countries  all  the  de- 
ported and  exiled  who  stuTrtved  the  commu- 
nist ordeal. 

3.  free  elections  for  all  enslaved  nations 
under  the  supervision  of  United  Nations 
Organization. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Chinese  Oommunlst  regime 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  oppose 
"One-way  Bridges"  and  the  establishment 
of  Russian  Consulate  in  Chicago; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  special  efforts 
must  be  made  by  the  United  States  towards 
an  awakening  and  strengthening  of  moral 
forces,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are 
faced  by  an  unparalleled  loss  of  ethical  con- 
cern and  incredible  callousness  towards  the 
enslaved,  abandoned  to  their  ordeal; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  to  appeal  to  the 
United  States  authorities  to  undertake  ut- 
most efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom,  and  of  sacred  values  in 
educational  Institutions.  In  order  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communist  encirclement,  it  Is  not 
enough  to  give  help  to  the  underprivileged 
countries,  but  to  correct  the  under -developed 
minds  in  our  own  country.  It  is  appalling 
to  see  how  free  men  let  themselves  be  used 
In  the  service  of  the  blood-stained  Red 
bnplre. 

Be  It  fiirther  resolved,  that  the  United 
States  government  stop  trading  with  the 
oommunlst  countries  because  tn  so  doing, 
it  helps  them  to  tighten  their  grip  on  the 
enslaved.  Whatever  is  gained  at  great  risk 
by  the  desperate,  enslaved  men  and  women 
through  sabotaging  Soviet  economy,  is  de- 
stroyed through  trading. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Committee 
reiterates  its  support  toi  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee   (House   Resolution    211)    and   Freedom 
Academy,  which  would  demonstrate  to  the 
entire    world    that    the    United    States    of 
America  will   not  cease  in   Its  efforts  until 
all  the  Captive  Nations  are  able  to  enjoy  their 
Ood-glven  rights  In   their  sovereign  states. 
Vlktors    Viksnins,    General     Chairman; 
Prof.    A.    Voobus,    Chairman   of   Reso- 
lution   Sub-Committee;     Mrs.     Ulana 
Celewych,   Secretary;    Taras  Shpikula. 
Ukraine     Representative;     Mrs.     Vera 
Romuk.       Blelarus'       Representative; 
Bemhard   Averbeck.   Germany  Repre- 
sentative;    Roksanda    Panich.    Serbia 
Representative;         Vaslav        Kublcek, 
Czechoslovakia  Representative;  Sandra 
Sela,  Croatia  Representative;   Dlmltry 
Qunia,     Georgia     Representative;      H. 
Yeusuf    Azem,    Albania    Representa- 
tive;   Kit    Sbent    Mui,    China    Repre- 
sentative;   Hon.    Paul    Chung.    Korea 
Bepreeentatlve;    Birute   A.   Vlndasius, 


Lithuania  RepreaentatlTe;  Anton  On- 
drus,  Slovakia  Bepreeentatlve;  Leonlda 
WrtmanU,  LatvU  BepreaentattT*;  Alw 
ander  Koepp,  Estoinla  BepnMiitattve: 
Ivan  KUtny],  Omwackla  Bapreaenta- 
tlve;  Henryka  Orajewska,  Ftdand  Bep- 
resentatlve;  Oeorg  Martnev,  Bulgaria 
Representative. 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  July  16, 
1967) 
Fifty   Thousand   See   Annual   Captivk   Na- 
tions  Makch    in    Stats   Stkxet 

Americans  from  captive  nations  carried 
flags  of  those  nations  down  State  strees  yes- 
terday along  with  signs  calling  for  freedom 
of  their  native  lands. 

They  were  marching  in  the  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  parade.  American  flags  flew 
proudly  at  the  head  of  each  marching  unit, 
and  banners  proclaiming  support  for  United 
States  service  men  in  Viet  Nam. 

FIJTY    thousand    SEE    PAKADE 

A  crowd,  estimated  by  police  at  50,000  per- 
sons, lined  State  street  three  and  four  deep 
to    watch. 

Among  the  largest  delegations  In  the 
parade  of  more  than  10,(X)  persons  were  those 
from  Korea  and  Lithuania.  The  Korean 
Karate  institute  presented  a  demonstration 
in  which  one  man  pulled  a  car  by  a  strap 
held  in  his  teeth  and  another  smashed  a 
cement  block  with  his  head. 

Queens  reigned  over  colorful  floats,  and 
women  marched  in  native  costumes  of  red*, 
blues,  and  greens. 

HONOR    VIET    VETniANS 

Men  who  have  served  in  Viet  Nam  rode  in 
cars  near  the  front  of  the  parade.  The  crowd 
at  the  reviewing  stand  cheered  them  as  the 
United  States  Navy  band  played  "My  Coun- 
try Tls  of  Thee." 

Robert  Wltcher,  state  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  headed  the  V  J.W. 
delegation  which  led  the  parade. 

In  addition  to  Korea  and  Lithuania,  the 
nations  represented  Included  Bulgaria,  the 
Baltic  states.  Serbia.  Slovakia.  Estonia. 
Poland,  Ukraine,  Croatia,  Blelarus.  Albania! 
Latvia.  Coesakla.  Slovenia.  Armenia,  Geor- 
gia, Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and  China. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl  [D.,  ru.],  told 
more  than  200  persons  attending  a  luncheon 
m  the  Hilton  hotel  after  the  parade,  "We 
are  able  to  wtH-k  together  as  Americans  be- 
cause we  have  one  bond  that  holds  lis  all 
together — we  are  all  free. 

"There  were  no  draft  card  burners,  no  flag 
burners,  on  State  street  today.  Thwe  were 
Americans  who  understand  that  Viet  Nam 
is  a  battle  in  a  continuing  war  against  com- 
munism .  .  ." 

"God  grant  that  the  spirit  you  demon- 
strated today  would  become  Infectious  and 
spread  thruout  the  country  and  thruout  the 
whole  world. 

"God  created  men  to  be  free  and  no  CTom- 
munist  is  going  to  change  that." 

(From  the  Chicago  (lU.)    Tribune.  July  18 
1967] 

U.S.  Tools  fob  Russia 
Aurora.  JiUy  6. — WlUard  Edwards'  "Capitol 
Views"  column  in  today's  Tribune  la  timely 
In  revealing  the  mechanism  and  motives  in- 
volved in  moving  the  east-west  trade  bill 
thru  Capitol  hill. 

"Loyal  exposition"  leader  in  this  particu- 
lar venture.  Sen.  Thruston  Morton  (R.,  Ky.) 
envisions  prosperity  for  Kentucky  aa  the 
United  States  steps  up  the  sale  of  machine 
tools  to  the  Soviets.  Morton  saya  "Cincinnati 
is  the  machine  tool  center  of  the  world. 
You'd  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  Ken- 
tucklans  cross  the  river  to  work  over  there." 
Perhapa  in  November,  1968,  Sen.  Morton 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Kentucklana 
choose  not  to  trade  loyalty  to  their  fighting 
men  for  the  tainted  riches  resulting  Irotn 


•elllng  highly  strategic  machine  tools  to  the 
ootnmunlat  enemy. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  hardly  realistic  to  clas- 
■tfy  midi  deals  aa  "sales,"  since  the  Soviets 
require  credit  frooi  the  United  Stetes  govern- 
ment Xxport- Import  bank,  and.  In  event  of 
default.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Taxpayer  will 
be  picking  up  the  tab  for  this  aid  to  the 
enemy. 

Scrap  Iron  to  Japan  was  minor  league 
compared  with  this  operation.  Remember 
Pearl  Harbor! 

Robert  M.  Orecc. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Tribune,  July   18, 
1967] 

Khrushchev's  Remarks 
Chicago.  July  13. — I  was  shocked  to  read 
this  morning  of  some  remarks  by  the  dis- 
credited Communist.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  about 
former  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
and  former  Vice  President  Nixon.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  them,  in  their  time,  took  care 
of  the  number  one  Communist  when  he  was 
flying  high.  But  I  think  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans who  boiled  as  I  did  when  reading  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  remarks  should  write  letters 
to  the  papers  telling  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
Americans  choose  their  own  officers,  and  are 
in  no  need  of  any  outside  Influence  [such  as 
he  claimed  to  have  exerted  in  behalf  of  Mr 
Kennedy]  to  elect  or  reject  any  candidate 
for  officer  of  this  great  nation. 

James  M.  Burr. 
Deputy  Sheriff,  Cook  County. 

Release    From    OmcE    or    the    Mayor, 
July  13,  1967 

Chicago's  Captive  Nations  Week  Committee 
appointed  by  Mayor  Daley  to  sponsor  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  program  In  Chicago 
Including  the  annual  ijeirade  on  State  Street 
to  be  held  at  12:00  noon,  Saturday,  July 
I6th,  was  announced  today. 

Vlktors  Viksnins  of  the  United  Latvian 
Association  was  named  Chairman  and  Mrs. 
Ulana  Celewych  of  the  Ukrainian  American 
Association  was  named  Secretary. 

Committee  members  named  with  others 
to  be  added  are : 

HONORARY   COMMITTEE 

Governor  Otto  Kemer.  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwlnski. 
the  Honorable  Daniel  Roetenkowskl.  the 
Honorable  Roman  Pucinskl.  the  Honorable 
Frank  Annunzio.  Professor  Lev.  B.  Dobrian- 
sky.  His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Vincentaa 
Brizgys,  the  Honorable  Paul  (3hung,  the  Hon- 
orable Petras  P.  Dauzvardls.  the  Honorable 
Wel-min  Lee,  His  Excellency  Most  Rev.  Alek- 
•ander  Nowytzkyl,  Colonel  Jack  ReUly,  Jacob 
J.  Wolf,  Frank  D.  Savickas,  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Kluczynakl,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Mer- 
ritt,  Mr.  Joe  Martin,  Dr.  L.  B.  Dzinlch,  E>r. 
Peter  Hletko,  Mr.  Walter  A.  KoUacks.  Dr. 
Chester  Plekarczyk,  Dr.  V.  Romuk.  Mr.  An- 
thony Rudls,  Mr.  Ray  Soden.  Mr.  Paul 
Qulrico,  Rev.  John  Beretta.  Mrs.  Ulana  Cele- 
wych. Mr.  Juhon  Holberg,  Mr.  Vlktors 
Viksnins. 

ALBANIA 

Rev.  Haflzi  Yousuff  Az«n,  Dr.  Faton  Gashi 
Mr.  Yaup  XhezaJ,  Dr.  Isa  SeJdlnaJ.  Dr.  Kugla! 

ARMENIA 

Mr.  Art  KushdUlan. 

BULGARIA 

Dr.  George  Paprikoff,  Mr.  Jordan  Georgiev, 
Mr.  George  Marinov,  Mr.  Hrlsto  Gelov,  Mr. 
Anthony  Blelenls,  Mr.  William  Pimtua.  Mrs. 
Vera  Romuk,  Mr.  Nick  Zysnleuski.  Mrs 
TanU  Novik. 

CHINA 

Mr.  Kit  Sbent  Mul,  Mr.  Pack  H.  Wong. 
Mr.  Albert  K.  Leong. 

OOSSACKIA 

Mr.  Andrew  KobIow,  Mr.  Ivan  KlltnyJ,  Mr. 
Andreas  Mazanow. 
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CROATIA 

Mr.  Joe  Stlmac  Mia.  IvanJui  SlBUttlc,  Mr. 
Martin  Rukavlna,  kfrs.  Sandra  Sol». 

CUBA 

Mr.  Arturo  Ollvera,  MJ5.,  Mr.  Augnstln  R«y. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  Vaclav  Kublcek,  Mrs.  Vlasta  Vraz. 

ESTONIA 

Profeesoc  Dr.  A.  Voobua,  Mr.  Alexander 
Koepp,  Mr.  Oskar  Kookla. 

GEORGIA 

Mr.  Dlmltrl  Gunla. 

CEKMANT 

Mr.  Bemhard  Averbeck,  Mrs.  Isabella  Erbe, 
Mr.  Dieter  K.  Schroeder. 

HtTNGABT 

Dr.  Frederick  Nagy,  Mr.  Paul  Qulrlco.  Rev. 
Komel  Tessenyt. 

KOREA 

Mr.  Kl  Young  Shim,  Rev.  G.  K.  TTn,  Mr. 
Song  W.  So. 

LATVIA 

Mr.  V.  Landmanls,  Mr.  Leonids  NeimanlA, 
Mr.  A.  Vanaga,  Mr.  Voldemars  Lagzdins. 

LrrHtJANIA 

Mr.  KarolLs  Avlzlenls.  Mr.  J.  Ingaunla.  Mr.  J. 
P&kalka,  Mr.  Leon  Pakusta,  Mr.  Leonas  Pra- 
puolenis,  Mrs.  Blruta  Vlndasleaa. 

POLAND 

Mr.  Walter  Steplen,  Mr.  Boleslaw  Bllogan, 
Mr.  KazLmierz  Lukomskl. 

SERBIA 

Mr.  Robert  Vyjovlch,  Mrs.  Roksanda 
Panloh,  Mrs.  Joan  Bulativlch. 

SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  RudoU  Bado,  Mr.  Milan  Blazek,  Mr. 
Anton  Ondrusb,  Mrs.  Anna  Vlzza. 

SLOVENIA 

Mrs.  Glzella  Hozian,  Dr.  Ludwlg  A.  Les- 
kovar.  Father  Vendelln  Spendow,  d.PAI. 

TTKRAINS 

Mr.  Taraa  Shplkula,  Mrs.  Ulana  Celewych, 
Dr.  Wolodymyr  NechaJ,  Mr.  Theodosl]  Nosle- 
wych. 

(From  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

July  18.  19671 

INRIATK  Captive  Nations  Week:  4,000  March 

roR  World  Freedom 

Four  thousand  Greater  Clevelanders 
marched  for  freedom  last  night  In  Public 
Square. 

The  colorful  parade  Inltlatived  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  ceremonies  which  drew  more  than 
25,000  persons  to  the  Square. 

Members  of  19  nationality  groups,  most 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  but  also 
from  Cuba,  North  Korea,  Ireland  and  China, 
marched  in  orderly  appeal  for  freedom  and 
self  determination  for  their  native  lands. 

The  marchers  assembled  at  Public  Square 
for  speeches  by  civic  and  religious  leaders. 

Mayor  Locher  spoke  of  the  "tragic  fate" 
that  had  come  to  the  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  He  predicted,  "If  we  work  together 
we  may  once  again  see  the  people  of  these 
nations  leading  free  and  productive  lives." 

Gov.  Rhod^,  scheduled  main  speaker,  sent 
word  from  Columbus  legislative  matters  had 
prevented  him  from  attending. 

"The  newspaper  industry  is  synonomous 
with  freedom."  said  Thomas  R.  Guthrie,  as- 
sistant to  the  publisher  of  The  Plain  Dealer 
and  representing  the  paper  at  the  ceremonies. 

Guthrie  said  the  loss  of  a  free  press  means 
the  loss  of  freedom  for  a  nation. 

County  Auditor  Ralph  J.  Perk,  chairman 
of  the  Nationalities  Movement  of  Cuyekhoga 
County,  sponsor  of  the  rally,  expalned  the 
purpose  of  the  EtfTair. 

"Our  objectives,"  said  Perk,  "are  to  unlta 
the  nationalities  and  to  strengthen  the 
whole  movement  so  we  can  better  influence 
U.S.  policy  in  bringing  freedom  to  the  cap- 
tive nations." 


A  resolution  by  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee,  read  by  Dr.  Michael  S.  Pap,  di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies  at  John  Carroll  University, 
was  adopted  at  the  r&Uy. 

The  resolution  urges  President  Johnson  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations 
"until  all  these  nations  are  free  and  inde- 
pendent again." 

Mayors  of  several  suburbs  and  Bishop 
Clarence  G.  Issenmann  of  the  Cleveland 
Catholic  Diocese  were  also  on  the  platform. 

To  the  EDrroR, 

The  Washington  Post. 

Dear  Sir:  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures of  blood  and  treasure  our  Na- 
tion is  called  upon  to  make  dally  In  Viet- 
nam to  prevent  the  fall  of  still  another  na- 
tion to  Communism,  the  propoents  of  our 
bankrupt  foreign  policy  continue  to  talk  In 
terms  of  "rapproachment."  "detente," 
"brldge-buildlng"  and  the  like  regarding  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  These  policy 
makers  apparently  fall  to  realize  that  It  la 
primarily  Moscow  that  sustains  Hanoi's  ef- 
fort to  "liberate"  South  Vietnam  to  Com- 
munism In  the  same  classical  pattern  which 
was  long  ago  blueprinted  In  Moscow. 

Starting  from  the  tiny  Duchy  of  Muscovy 
in  the  15th  Century,  the  Russian  Tsars  using 
various  excuses  and  employing  the  means  of 
deceit,  terror  and  ruthless  conquest  of  na- 
tions, expanded  the  Russian  Empire  to  the 
borders  It  occupied  at  the  start  of  World  War 
I. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  collapse  of  that 
empire,  approximately  a  dozen  non-Russian 
nations  included  therein  proclaimed  their 
independence.  Imperial  Russia,  now 
shrunken  to  Its  ethnic  borders  and  con- 
trolling the  destiny  of  Russian  subjects  only 
who,  Incidentally,  comprised  less  than  half 
of  the  population  of  the  original  empire, 
embarked  on  its  next  phase  of  expansive 
conquest. 

Clothing  historical  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonialism  in  the  insidious  disguise  of  Com- 
munism to  both  confuse  resistance  In  the 
Free  World  and  win  support  therein  for 
World  Communism,  Russia,  now  "Soviet  Rus- 
sia," invaded  and  conquered  its  first  victim, 
Ukraine,  In  1920  and  reincorporated  through 
conquest  the  remaining  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  so-called  "Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  by  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  Following  the  war  and  employing  the  tac- 
tics developed  through  centuries  of  experi- 
ence, nations  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe, 
Asia  and  finally  Cuba,  fell  before  this  ruth- 
less enemy. 

Recognizing  Soviet  Russia  as  the  chief 
enemy  to  world  peace,  courageous  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  In  1959  enacted  Into 
law  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Resolution  (Public  Law  8ft-90). 
The  Resolution  requests  the  President  to  Is- 
sue a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world.  President  Johnson,  In  comply- 
ing with  this,  bas  Issued  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  of  July  of  thU 
year  (July  16-22)  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  is  the  ninth  consecutive  year  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  Issued  such  a 
proclamation. 

The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  not  only 
names  the  nations  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  but  specifically  recognizes  and  names 
the  dozen  non -Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Inclusion  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Resolution  is 
the  reason  for  the  bitter  tirades  and  denun- 
ciations launched  by  Moscow  against  the 
Resolution  each  year  since  Its  passage.  As 
Moscow  knows  the  Captive  Nations  idea, 
properly  Implemented,  forms  the  basis  for  a 
winning  Cold  War  p>olicy  since  its  points  up 
the  key  issue  in  achieving  this  end  result — 
the  "disunity"  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Premier  Koeygln,  like  all  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin,  trembles  at  the  thought  of  Captive 


Nations  Week.  In  the  recent  talks  held  at 
Glassboro  it  has  been  reported  that  Koeygln 
tried  to  prevail  on  President  Johnson  not  to 
issue  a  proclamation  this  year  in  order  to 
"improve"  East-West  relations. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  now  issue  their  own  proclamations. 

The  Idea  of  the  Week  has  transcended  our 
own  borders  and  promises  to  awaken  count- 
less other  Individuals  and  nations  to  the 
historical  character  of  Russian  Imperlo- 
coloniallsm.  Captlva  Nations  Week  is  truly 
Soviet  Russia's  nightmare  and  freedom's 
hope! 

Walter  Pretka, 

[From  Freedom's  Voice] 
America's  Shame:  The  Captive  Nations 
If  ours  were  an  enlightened  self-interest, 
what  would  be  the  normal  position  to  take 
on  the  captive  nations?  We  would  work  con- 
tinuously to  promote  their  freedom  and  to 
publicize  their  present  enslavement. 
Why? 

The  captive  nations  are  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  do  business  with  Com- 
munists. Americana  should  remember  that 
there  Is  not  a  single  nation  or  territory  under 
Communism  which  did  not  have  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  Moreover,  the  more  high- 
sounding  the  treaties  and  agreements  made 
with  the  Soviet  empire,  the  quicker  and 
more  absolute  was  the  enslavement.  By  ex- 
ploiting the  captlva  nations  for  the  lessons 
they  can  teach,  we  learn  that: 

1.  Red  Russia  cannot  be  contained  by  dis- 
armament pacts,  cultural  exchsmges,  windy 
debates,  give-and-take  agreements,  appease- 
ment. 

Rather,  the  seed  of  communism's  destruc- 
tion lies  vrithin  itself.  The  conquered  are 
longing  and  planning  for  their  freedom.  To 
shake  hands  vrtth  a  Khrushchev,  a  Brezhnev, 
a  Koeygln — or  with  the  one  who  may  soon 
replace  them  and  start  the  cycle  over  again 
with  friendly  smiles  and  lofty  proposals — Is 
to  snuff  out  the  captive's  spark  of  resistance. 
a  weapon  against  our  own  enslavement.  Even 
for  our  own  sake,  therefore,  we  should  work 
to  keep  Americans  aware  of  the  present  state 
of  the  captive  nations  and  of  the  best  nat- 
ural hope  for  our  victory  which  comes  from 
them. 

2.  The  strongest  advantages  of  the  enemy 
are  not  military,  but  political  and  psycho- 
logical. . 

It  was  not  armed  might  that  locked  the 
galling  chains  about  the  necks  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Although  Russia's  greatest  con- 
quests occurred  In  times  of  war,  the  armies 
came  second.  First  there  came  subversion  in 
government,  education,  and  communica- 
tions. In  government,  the  puppets  of  ap- 
peasement assured  the  people  that  peace, 
friendship,  and  freedom  were  to  be  the  gifts 
of  cooperation  with  the  Reds.  In  education, 
traditional  moral  standards  and  patriotism 
were  held  up  for  examination  as  curiosities, 
and  then  suppressed.  In  communications, 
what  the  people  could  not  know  was  not  re- 
ported and  what  they  could  know  was  subtly 
distorted. 

The  string  about  each  nation's  throat  be- 
came a  cord,  the  cord  became  a  rope  and  the 
rope  eventually  became  an  Iron  chain.  The 
captive  nations  are  watching  the  thread 
around  America's  throat.  If  we*  but  listen  to 
their  cries,  perhaps, we  shall  snap  the  string 
before  it  becames  a  chain.  Certainly,  we  must 
be  totally  prepared  militarily,  but  no  amount 
of  armed  might  will  protect  us  If  we  rot 
from  within. 

If  all  we  know  is  what  Is  In  the  refrigera- 
tor, what  Is  on  TV,  how  much  gas  Is  In  the 
car,  and  which  cigarette  pleases  most;  If  all 
we  have  time  for  is  luxury,  then  we  should 
hoard  well  our  comforts,  for  we  have  not 
long  to  enjoy  them.  We  must  take  time,  in 
the  name  of  enlightened  self-interest,  to 
learn  and  teach  tbe  lessons  of  the  captive 
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nations,  to  win  this  Soviet-declared  war  of 
politics  and  psychology. 

3.  To  work  for  our  own  preservation,  we 
must  work  toward  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Communism  Is  a  cancer.  A  man  who  is  told 
that  he  has  lung  cancer  would  be  a  fool  to 
take  steps  to  protect  his  heart  with  never  a 
thought  about  curing  the  cancer.  It  Is  foolish 
to  talk  about  keeping  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  Free  World  from  Conimunlst  domina- 
tion without  planning  the  liberation  of  the 
enslaved  nine  hundred  million  Freedom 
Fighters. 

Declaring  military  war  is  not  the  way  to 
free  them.  Waging  Ideological,  political,  and 
psychological  war  Is  the  way.  The  Free  World 
must  become  absorbed.  In  international  deal- 
ings, with  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations. 
Every  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  must  become 
an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  voice.  Every 
reliable  report  of  Bed  suppression  of  the  en- 
slaved must  become  subject  to  investigation 
by  the  Free  World. 

Next  time  one  of  the  captive  nations  breaks 
the  slavery  chains,  we  should  be  ready  to  rec- 
ognize the  new  government  and  to  send  in 
American  representatives  and  real  "foreign 
aid."  It  Is  our  obligation  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives who  wlU  do  this.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  make  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Free  World  aware  of  the  need  for  non- 
violent aggreslon  on  behaU  of  the  capUve 
nations. 

War  Is  what  will  result  from  appeasement: 
war  when  we  can  only  lose.  A  strong,  unyield- 
ing stand  today  will  make  war  unnecessary. 
Prom  within  and  without  their  prisons,  the 
people  will  rise  to  drive  back  to  hell  the 
father  of  lies  with  his  false  phUoaophy. 

The  sufferings  of  the  captive  nations  are 
beyond  comprehension.  JusUce  and  charity 
demand  that  we  preface  any  evaluation  of 
"peaceful  co-exUtence"  with  consideration  of 
the  pUght  of  every  captive  nation. 

It  U  not  practical,  it  is  not  Just,  it  Is  not 
ChrisUan  to  negotUte  on  other  matters  with- 
out InsUtlng  on  freedom  for  the  enslaved- 
for  by  doing  so  we  write  off  the  millions 
who  look  to  us  for  help,  we  invite  further 
CommunUt  aggression,  we  become  slowly 
reconciled  to  surrender  by  default. 

There  U  only  one  standard  for  America:  if 
a  policy  advances  the  cause  of  freedom,  let 
us  pursue  it  vigorously;  if  it  injures  the 
cause  of  freedom,  let  us  reject  it  vehemently 
In  the  words  of  John  Donne ; 

"No  man  Is  an  Island  tmto  himself.  Every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent  ,  .  .  a  part 
of  the  main. 

"Every  man's  death  diminishes  me  because 
I  am  Involved  In  all  mankind. 

"Therefore,  send  not  to  learn  for  whom 
the   bell   tolls  ...  It  tolls   for   thee." 

The  American  public  has  been  conditioned 
to  consider  Communist  "governments"  as  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  their  people. 

Neither  our  schools  nor  our  press  and  tele- 
vision want  to  tell  Americana  the  true  his- 
torical facts  behind  the  rise  of  communism: 

Of  the  part  the  USA  played  at  Yalta,  Pots- 
dam, and  Teheran  In  betraying  once-free 
peoples  to  Red  slavery: 

Why  the  USA— with  the  mightiest  war  ma- 
chine the  world  has  ever  seen   and  in  sole 

control  of  atomic  power  at  the  end  of  WWII 

did  not  tise  Ite  might  to  back  up  a  demand 
that  all  the  Reds  return  to  their  own  borders. 
American  boys  shed  their  blood  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam  for  this  sin  of  their  politicians; 

Why  the  USA  has  worked  to  keep  Com- 
munist governments  from  falling  apart  by 
providing  aid  and  trade: 

Of  the  Immense  regions  of  this  world  re- 
tained under  the  control  of  Red  'govern- 
ments"  only  through  torture,  concentration 
camps,  genocide,  terrorism: 

Of  the  Red-enslaved  areas  marked  w;th 
gibbets,  crosses,  prisons  sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  so  many  Christian  martyrs; 

Of  the  murder  of  almost  100  million  hu- 
man beings  by  the  Red  FascUts; 


Of  the  reasons  for  the  strange  silence  of 
the  "United  Nations"  on  these  crimes  that 
shout  to  heaven  Itself  for  retribution. 

Captive  Nations  Adthob  Lauds  Israelis  for 
Preventing  More  Captive  Nations  in  Mid- 
dle East 

Supporting  Arab  interests  as  well  as 
Israel's,  the  authw  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  (Public  Law  88-90)  stated 
yesterday,  "All  free  men.  Including  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Arab  world,  should  laud  the 
Israelis  for  preventing  the  emergence  of  cap- 
tive nations  under  Russian  domination  in 
the  Middle  East."  In  a  speech  commemorat- 
ing the  Ninth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky,  a  professor  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  In  Washington,  told 
his  audience,  "If  Israel  were  vanquished,  the 
entire  Middle  East  would  have  come  under 
the  imperlo-colonlaltst  control  of  Moscow. 
Israel's  victory  was  a  victory  for  national 
freedcMn  generally  and  for  free  Arab  oppor- 
tunity in  particular." 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  obser^-ed 
during  this  period  In  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  also  abroad.  Congress,  which  leg- 
islated the  resolution  in  1959,  celebrated  the 
event  last  Wednesday.  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  Week  on  July  12. 

The  Georgetown  professor  urged  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Initiate  debate  In  the  U.N. 
on  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalism,  as 
called  for  by  President  Kennedy  In  Septem- 
ber 1961  and  In  part  prepared  by  Adlal  Ste- 
venson's memo  on  the  subject  In  November 
of  that  year.  "Such  a  debate,"  he  said 
"would  Impress  upon  Arab  leaders  the  scope 
of  Russian  colonialist  exploltotion  of  some 
40  million  Muslim  brothers  In  the  USSR, 
Nasser,  Arlf  and  others  are  playing  with  fire 
in  their  dependence  on  the  Red  Empire  to 
advance  their  Insular  goals." 

Relating  Vietnam,  the  Red  Empire,  and 
the  Middle  East  adventure  together.  Dr.  Do- 
briansky also  urged  Congressional  hearings 
on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  USSR.  He  pointed 
out,  "Such  hearings  would  be  unprecedented 
because  we've  never  had  any  since  the  USSR 
was  founded  In  1922-23."  Resolutions  to  this 
effect  have  recenUy  been  submitted  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  year's  observance  has  highlighted  the 
exposure  of  the  fraudulent  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  revolution,  which 
takes  place  this  November.  The  theme  was 
underscored  at  the  rally  here  by  the  adver- 
tised publication  this  October  of  Dobrian- 
sky's  book.  The  Vulnerable  Russians,  as  an 
"American  answer  to  the  '50th.' " 


Conimnnications  Workers  To  Observe 
1968  as  International  Year  for  Homaa 
RighU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  12,  1967 

Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.    Speaker, 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  Invited  all  its  member  states 
to  ratify  before  1968  the  conventionB  al- 
ready Included  In  the  field  of  human 
rights.  AUJiough  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
never  ratified  any  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  four  of  these  treaties  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  In  view  of  the  fact 


that  1968  has  l)e€n  designated  as  the  In- 
ternational Year  for  Human  Rights,  it 
is  essential  that  the  Senate  pass  these 
treaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  this  respect  that 
I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  at  their  29th  annual  convention 
held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  in  June  1967 
whitdi  calls  up>on  its  members  to  observe 
1968  as  the  International  Year  for  Hu- 
man Rights: 

Intirmationai,  Teas  for  Human  Rights 

On  December  12.  1963,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  th.e  United  Nations  designated  the 
year  1968,  which  Is  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  and  proclamation  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  as 
International  Year  for  Human  Rights.  On 
December  20.  1965,  this  same  body  reaffirmed 
Its  belief  that  1968  should  be  devoted  to  in- 
tensive national  and  international  efforts  and 
undertaiangs  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
and  also  to  an  International  review  of 
achievements  In  this  field. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  "^.as  proved  to  be  a  valuable  and  effec- 
tive Instrument  and  source  of  inspiration  for 
new  legislation  and  Judicial  decisions  in 
many  countries,  as  well  as  a  milestone  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Nations'  activities  in 
the  field  of  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  has  called  upon  the 
governments  of  all  countries  and  the  people 
of  the  world  to  Intensify  the  struggle  to 
safeguard  fundamental  freedoms  and  human 
rights,  as  well  as  to  assure  the  complete  and 
Immediate  elimination  of  such  violation  of 
human  rights  as  racial  discrimination  and 
the  policy  of  apartheid. 

The  advancement  of  human  rights  leads 
toward  the  strengthening  of  peace  through- 
out the  world  and  to  friendRhlp  between  peo- 
ples. Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved :  That  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  renews  the  dedication  of  its 
members  and  governments  to  the  manifold 
concerns  for  human  rights  within  our  re- 
spective coiuitrtes  and  the  growing  world 
community,  and  thus,  to  provide  larger  meas- 
ures of  Justice  and  freedom,  and  to  make  for 
greater  peace  on  earth;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved :  That  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America  calls  on  its  members  to  ob- 
serve 1968  as  IntemaUonal  Year  for  Human 
Rights. 


Idaho  to  Host  XII  World  Jamboree  of 
Scooting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    mARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJITATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  August  1,  the  Xn  World  Jamboree 
of  Scouting  opens  In  Farragut  State 
Park.  Idaho.  It  marks  the  first  Ume  that 
such  a  World  Jamboree  has  been  held  in 
the  United  States.  Naturally,  we  in  Idaho 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  State  Is 
hosting  this  event — but  that  pride  Is 
tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  no- 
where in  the  United  States  could  a  better 
site  be  found  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  for  the  1967 
Boy  Scout  Worid  Jamboree  la  "For 
Friendship,"  a  theme  I  believe  to  be  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time  due  to 
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the  misunderstandings  and  tensions  that 
eodst  around  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
and  prayed  for  that  through  the  historic 
eyent  starting  today,  the  14,000  Scouts 
and  Scouters  from  nearly  100  natlooa 
participating  in  fellowship,  will  gain  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  each 
other  Euid  each  other's  problems  that  will 
help  lessen  these  tensions  as  each  reports 
back  to  his  own  people.  

For  an  excellent  account  of  the  xn 
World  Jamboree,  I  enclose  an  article 
from  the  August  1967  Readers  Digest. 
The  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  entailed  in 
setting  up  an  operation  the  size  of  this 
Jamboree.  Interestingly,  it  mentions  the 
town  and  lake  most  closely  associated 
with  the  encampment  in  north  Idaho — 
Coeur  d'Alene  and  Lake  Pend  OreUle — 
which  were  named  by  the  early  French 
traders. 

The  traders,  who  apparently  were  very 
shrewd  and  who  drove  hard  bargains, 
were  called  by  the  Indians  the  "pointed 
hearts."  Translated  by  the  traders,  this 
became  Coeur  d'Alene.  Pend  Oreille — or 
"hanging  fnxn  the  ear" — was  the  name 
given  by  the  traders  to  Indians  of  the 
area  who  wore  pendant  ornaments  in 
their  ear  lobes.  E^ventually,  the  lake  came 
to  bear  the  same  name. 

The  article  follows: 

Jamborez    1967 
(By  James  Lincoln  Collier) 

(NOTK. — ^Thla  month,  for  the  first  time  ever, 
ttl«  United  States  will  play  host  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  the  world — 14.000  of  them  from  100 
n*tlons.  For  ten  days  their  campsite  In  the 
Idaho  mountains  will  be  the  focus  for  fun 
and  f rlendsbip. ) 

In  Gloucesteshlre,  England,  a  15-year-old 
boy  named  David  Jones  who  has  hardly  ever 
been  out  of  his  hometown — "I  went  to  Lon- 
don once" — packs  and  repacks  his  small  bag 
In  anxious  excitement. 

In  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  a  Bantu 
named  Philemon  Kumalo  pores  over  a  book 
ot  American  Indian  lore,  painstakingly  mem- 
orizing an  Indian  dance. 

In  Cyi»us,  a  17-year-old  boy  named  An- 
dreas Kyrlakldes  puzzles  over  an  unfamiliar 
charcoal  stove.  In  the  hoi>e  of  broiling  shlsh 
kebab. 

And  In  Ck>eur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  a  bone-tired 
adult  named  Bob  BUUngston,  his  eyes  weary 
from  lack  of  sleep  drives  once  more  across 
a  6600-acre  piece  of  countryside  set  smack- 
dab  Ln  the  heart  of  northern  Idaho's  ever- 
green mantled  mountains,  seeing  for  the 
bundredtb  time  that  a  thoiisand  and  one 
things  ar«  all  In  place.  In  a  very  few  days 
David  Jones,  Philemon  Kumalo  and  An- 
dreas Qyrlakldes,  along  with  14.000  other  Boy 
Scouts  and  their  leaders,  are  going  to  de- 
scend upon  BUUngston  to  participate  In  the 
first  World  Jamboree  ever  held  In  the  United 
Stetes. 

BlUlngton's  problem  Is  nothing  less  than  to 
erect  a  little  city,  complete  with  bank,  bar- 
bershop and  aoft-drlnk  machines;  fill  It  with 
people;  feed,  house  and  entertain  them  all 
for  ten  daym;  and  then,  when  they  leave,  take 
the  little  city  down  and  pack  It  sway.  To 
complicate  his  problem  his  guests  come  from 
100  natlona,  s|>eaks  at  least  26  different  lan- 
guages from  Finnish  to  Swahlli,  eat  at  least 
alz  different  btkslc  diets,  and  worship  In  many 
different  religions. 

The  occasion  Is  the  Twelfth  World  Jambo- 
ree, being  held  August  1  to  9  at  the  old 
Parragut  Naval  Base,  now  a  state  park,  near 
Coeur  d'Alene.  It  is  the  first  chance  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  ever  had  to  show  the 
world  wbat  they  can  do,  and  they  are  de- 
termined that  their  guesta  will  have  an  ab- 
solutely smashing  time. 


To  make  sure  ot  ttila,  they  have  been 
planning  the  event  for  more  than  three 
years.  Tba  attention  given  to  the  minutest 
detail  la  staggering.  For  example,  several 
thotisand  of  the  boy*  will  be  traveling  from 
their  ports  of  entry  across  the  country  by 
bus.  Every  single  restaurant  these  boys  will 
stop  at — about  1000  eating  places  aU  told — 
has  been  inspected  by  the  host  scouts  for 
cleanliness,  cost  and  good  taste. 

However,  the  food  problem  really  will  be- 
gin when  the  soouts  arrive  at  the  Jamboree 
site.  The  menus  Oren  Pelton.  commissary 
service  director,  and  his  cohorts  have  worked 
out  should  give  the  overseas  boys  a  thor- 
ough taste  of  American  cooking.  One  night 
the  scouts  will  barbecue  a  ton  of  salmon  and 
more  than  two  tons  of  beef.  Pot  other  din- 
ners they'll  eat  fried  chicken,  beef  stew  and 
steak.  And  of  course  they'U  get  lots  of  sand- 
wiches, including  that  great  American 
claBsic,  peanut  butter  and  jelly. 

The  scouts  wUl  cook  and  eat  in  groups  of 
nine — an  eight-boy  patrol  plus  one  leader. 
At  mealtime  each  patrol  wUl  send  a  boy  to 
a  central  area  to  draw  supplies — and  cook- 
ing instructions,  which  are  issued  a  day  In 
advance.  They'U  need  them;  how  many 
Dutch  boys  oould  cope  with  something  called 
Western  Jambo  Burgers  without  a  guidebook  I 

The  shopping  list  that  Felton  and  supply 
chief  Jim  Gelwlcks  have  put  together  for 
the  Jamboree  begins  with  2600  specially  de- 
signed cookstoves  and  65  tons  of  charcoal, 
and  runs  on  through  23.616  bananas,  36.736 
loaves  of  bread,  175.808  quarters  of  milk — 
that's  a  swimming-pool  full — 11,000  pounds 
of  sugar,  1440  containers  erf  pepper,  5904 
pounds  of  steak  and  10,627  pounds  of  hot 
dogs.  Precise  figuring  on  food  is  a  must.  One 
extra  hot  dog  per  boy,  and  you  have  enough 
leftovers  to  feed  a  small  town. 

One  of  the  major  planning  tasks  has  been 
arranging  for  the  visiting  scouts  to  meet 
American  families.  Most  of  the  boys  are  land- 
ing in  the  United  States  a  week  or  two  early 
in  order  to  do  some  sight-seeing.  Our  scouts 
have  arranged  for  all  of  them  to  visit  in  the 
homes  of  American  scouts.  Jim  Sands,  the 
man  in  charge  of  working  out  these  arrange- 
ments, says.  "The  response  has  been  tremen- 
dous. The  boys  from  abroad  are  eago*  to  see 
an  American  home,  and  people  here  have 
been  overwhelmingly  generous.  We've  had 
far  more  offers  of  hemes  than  we  have  guests 
to  use  them." 

On  July  30.  10.000  guests,  about  4000  Amer- 
ican scouts,  and  assorted  volunteers  will  be- 
gin arriving  either  at  Spokane.  Wash..  56 
miles  from  campsite,  or  at  Coeur  d'Alene. 
Idaho,  25  mllee  south.  Coeur  d'Alene  (pro- 
nounced Core  Delane)  Is  a  town  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Jamboree,  and  it  has  been 
in  a  tizzy  over  the  event  for  months. 

The  man  with  the  job  of  meeting  14,000 
people  is  Walt  Hooper.  "We've  got  60  buses, 
50  trucks,  and  a  fleet  of  brand-new  cars  lent 
to  us  by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  But  we're  not  Just 
meeting  these  people.  We're  also  setting  up 
but  routee  to  carry  the  boys  around  the  560O- 
acre  campsite.  Then  we've  arranged  to  have 
a  full-scale  professional  rodeo  for  them  at  the 
Kootenai  County  Fairgroimds  just  outside 
Coeur  d'Alene.  That  means  carrying  14.000 
pec^le  24  miles  and  back.  Well  have  the  buses 
running  bctck  and  fo\irth  all  day  on  a  tightly 
arranged   schedule." 

The  Parragut  campsite  lies  on  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  (pronounced  Ponderay).  a  body  of 
water  40  miles  long.  Says  Bob  BllUngton, 
"For  the  first  time  at  a  World  Jamboree 
we're  going  to  have  a  fuU  program  of  aquat- 
ics. One  of  the  things  we  think  the  boys  wUl 
enjoy  is  flshlog.  We've  had  20,000  trout 
donated  for  the  Jamboree.  They  presented 
a  little  problem  at  first.  Tou  can't  just  turn 
them  loose  in  the  whole  lake — the  boys 
would  never  find  them.  So  we  had  a  cotton- 
string  net  648  by  46  feet  made  up.  Well 
stretch  it  across  a  little  cove  near  the  camp- 
site to  keep  tbe  fish  in." 

The  Jamboree's  temporary  city  will  Include 
a  complete  bank  In  its  own  building,  run  by 


a  professional  staff,  to  exchange  foreign  cur- 
rency, cash  traveler's  checks,  and  deal  with 
the  financial  problems  of  the  Jamboree  ad- 
mlnlstratlaii.  Itself  a  mlllion-dollar-plus  op- 
eration. There  will  be  a  large-scale  telephone 
switchboard  manned  by  18  scouts,  press- 
rooms and  darkrooms  for  the  press  services. 
There  will  be  two  trading  posts,  two  heli- 
copters, a  chopper  pad.  There  will  be  1150 
flaigs.  21.000  pennants,  a  special  airmail  post- 
card, 1750  precut  picnic  tables,  34,000  Jam- 
boree emblems,  17,000  neckerchiefs.  60  bull- 
horns. 7400  tents  and  400  precut  two-holers. 
There  vrtll  be  25  volunteer  doctors,  four  bar- 
bers and.  it  Is  hoped,  one  President  of  the 
United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  closing  cere- 
monies. 

Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  religious 
services.  No  fewer  than  30  chaplains  will  hold 
services  for  many  different  faiths — including 
Roman  Catholic,  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, Jewish,  Muslim,  Mormon  and  Bud- 
dhist. Some  of  the  services  will  be  translated 
into  four  languages. 

Every  evening  therell  be  campflres.  pro- 
grams or  shows.  s(xne  of  them  scheduled 
for  a  natural  arena  which  will  hold  60.000 
people.  In  the  opening  show,  the  hosts  are 
going  to  cut  loose  with  a  spectacular  18- 
mlnute  fireworks  display.  Most  national 
groups  will  put  on  displays  of  handicrafts, 
folk  arts  or  scout  lore  sometime  during  the 
Jamboree. 

"The  theme  of  the  Jamboree  la  "For 
Friendship,"  "  explains  Bob  BllUngton.  "And 
though  It  sounds  as  If  the  boya  have  an  awful 
lot  to  do,  we've  made  a  point  of  leaving  a 
lot  of  open  time  so  that  they  can  just  wan- 
der around  getting  to  know  other  kids  from 
different  countriet." 

For  many  boys,  the  $60  fee  to  attend  the 
Jamboree  Is  Insignificant  compared  with 
travel  expenses,  which  from  Australia,  for 
example.  wUl  run  to  $800  each.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  adult  help  to  raise  these  fares.  In 
Finland,  groups  of  mothers  have  baked 
cakes  and  knitted  pullovers  to  be  sold  at  a 
special  Jamboree  fund-raising  bazaar.  In 
Ethiopia,  the  government  is  providing  schol- 
arshipis  for  fovir  boys.  In  Germany,  Scout- 
master Norbert  Usgemach  began  canvassing 
his  boys'  parents  for  money  four  years  ago. 
The  12  boys  In  his  group  have  been  selling 
newspapers  and  delivering  groceries  to  add 
to  the  fund.  As  a  result,  Ungemach  will  be 
able  to  bring  his  entire  troop  to  the  Jam- 
boree. 

Behind  the  fishing,  fireworks,  rodeo  and 
Jambo  Burgers  la  a  serious  point.  "Fostering 
friendship  and  understanding  of  others  will 
be  an  objective  of  each  activity  and  cere- 
mony throughout  the  Jamboree,"  says  Bob 
BllUngton.  "No  scouting  event  has  ever  of- 
fered greater  opportunities  to  advance  the 
cause  of  goodwill  and  understanding." 

He  Is  echoed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk:  "When  you  draw  together  14,000 
scouts  from  100  nations,  you  do  something 
central  toward  building  |>eace  in  the  world." 


What  We  Can  Learn  From  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NBW    HAMPSHniK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
American  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam  grows  In  intensity,  and  the  ac- 
companying frustrations  appears  to  in- 
crease, one  of  our  greatest  needs  Is  to 
maintain  a  constructive  dialog  on  the 
subject.  We  must  do  everything  possible 
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to  encourage  discussion  and  debate  on 
the  Vietnam  war,  toward  a  meaningful 
solution  to  the  problem.  Anything  that 
adds  to  the  information  and  ideas  In  the 
dialog  is  a  service  to  the  country.  Just 
as  I  recognize  the  absolute  need  to  pre- 
.■^rve  full  freedom  of  discussion  and 
debate,  so  do  I  call  for  it  to  be  respon- 
sible. 

An  excellent  contribution  was  made 
recently  by  the  Reverend  Paul  H.  Beat- 
tie,  of  the  Concord,  N.H.,  Unitarian 
Church.  His  sermon  is  especlaUy  note- 
worthy, because  his  attemp'.  to  give 
genuine  guidance  to  his  parish  takes 
account  of  the  reahties  of  the  situation. 
He  avoids  the  stereotyped  views  that  we 
hear  so  much.  He  ends  by  basically  sup- 
porting the  administration's  position  on 
the  war.  Yet,  In  reaching  that  conclu- 
sion, he  makes  observations  which  reach 
to  the  core  of  the  problem,  and  which 
deserve  to  be  heard. 

I  present  the  sermon  as  an  addition  to 
the  dialog  on  the  proper  role  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy: 

What  We  Cak  Learn  Fsqk  Vdctnam 
No  sane  man  can  new  the  present  war  In 
Vietnam  with  anything  less  than  anguish 
of  heart  and  mind.  War  is  hell,  has  always 
been  hell,  and  modern  war  with  its  imper- 
sonal machines  of  destruction,  and  Its  ex- 
plosive flash  of  napalm,  sends  forth  a  terror 
that  cannot  be  symbolized  even  by  the 
mythical  picture  of  a  place  beneath  the  earth 
where  men  bum  perpetually  without  being 
consumed. 

No  poeitlon  of  this  war  can  rest  with 
easy  conscience,  because  men  and  women  and 
children  are  being  destroyed  while  the  preci- 
ous resources  of  the  earth  are  wasted.  In  this 
regard  the  absolute  pacifist  retains  a  moral 
Integrity  which  the  reet  of  us  lack.  But  even 
a  pacificist  must  face  the  grim  and  unan- 
swerable question  as  to  whether  his  pa- 
cificism wlU  contribute  to  a  prolongation  of 
this  grueling  debacle.  Yet.  In  spite  of  the 
uneasiness  of  every  conscience  at  this  mo- 
ment we  must  try  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
war  and  the  Issues  it  raises.  If  my  incomplete 
thinking  can  unlock  some  thought  of  yours, 
awaken  some  constructive  response  In  you. 
so  that  all  of  us  can  "take  heart."  recognize 
the  "frontiers  across  this  history"  and  "croea 
over" — I  wUl  be  grateful.  Somehow,  out  of 
the  agony  of  the  present  we  have  to  walk  to- 
ward ppace.  and  the  ultimate  hope,  seen  by 
aU  prophets  and  seers,  of  a  world  freed  from 
war. 

There  la  not  a  man  that  I  know  who  does 
not  want  this  war  to  end.  We  might  differ 
on  the  why  of  this  war,  on  how  It  can  best 
be  terminated,  and  as  to  when,  but  we  all 
want  It  to  end.  There  are  many  on  the  other 
side  who  would  not  Uke  to  aee  it  ended.  One 
of  the  great  declalons  of  the  next  few  days, 
months,  years — must  consist  at  arriving  at 
a  formula  which  will  bring  cessation. 

There  are  at  least  two  duties  we  all  share. 
One  Is  to  work  as  well  as  we  can  to  find  that 
formula.  For  some,  this  will  mean  conscienti- 
ous objection,  peace  vigils,  and  even  Jail.  For 
some.  It  will  mean  a  call  for  de-escalation 
and  negotiation.  For  others,  this  will  be  sup- 
porting the  present  administration,  or  even 
to  suggest  escalation.  Most  people  look  for 
a  negotiated  settlement — of  some  kind — as 
soon  as  possible,  but  the  tenns  of  this  settle- 
ment vary. 

The  second  duty.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we 
all  have — Is  the  duty  to  bring  forth  out  of 
this  agony  some  good.  Just  as  in  our  personal 
Ufe  we  must  try  to  make  adversity  the  servant 
of  character,  so  in  our  public  life  we  must 
learn  from  our  siifferlng,  and  transmute  that 
suffering  to  make  It  serve  the  good.  And  this 


is  what  I  mean  when  I  suggest  that  we  must 
learn  from  this  war  in  Viet  Nam.  Here  are 
some  of  the  things  I  think  we  should  learn. 
First,  we  have  learned  how  the  great  ma- 
chinery of  the  nation  state,  once  set  In 
motion  for  war,  even  a  Umlted  war,  grinds 
Inexhorably  ahead.  We  see.  In  this  case,  how 
with  a  troubled  China,  a  police  action  could 
lead  to  nuclear  holocaust.  We  see  how  with 
both  Russia  and  America,  by  pouring  ma- 
teriel into  Viet  Nam  could  create  a  perpetual 
sUte  of  Umlted  war.  such  aa  Is  pictured  in 
Orwell's  1984.  Super  powers  are  capable  of 
maintaining  a  perpetual  conflict  In  a  far 
away  place,  which  none  dare  escalate,  and 
which  neither  can  negotiate.  By  a  contrast 
with  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  confrontation 
in  Cuba,  we  have  learned  that  the  more  dis- 
tant, Impreolse,  our  foreign  policy  goals  are 
the  more  dangerous,  difficult  and  long  lasting 
will  be  any  resort  to  force. 

Second,  we  have  learned  that  Amwican 
foreign  policy,  both  In  the  government  In 
the  news  media,  and  in  the  pubUc  foriim 
has  been  Inadequate.  As  a  people  we  were' 
naive,  easily  taken  In  by  political  moralizing 
and  rationalization.  ThU  is  true  of  those  who 
absolutely  disagree  with  our  present  policy 
and  this  is  true  of  the  policy  atatemenu  of 
our  government  We  Uck  realism.  I  beUeve 
that  there  are  many  facta  or  realities  in  Viet 
Nam  which  the  government  has  refused  to 
consider.  I  believe  that  the  present  position 
of  our  government  coiild  be  stated  in  much 
more  honest  and  realistic  terms.  By  this  I 
mean  that  our  administration  could  make  a 
better,  more  subtle,  more  honest  case  for 
what  it  Is  doing  than  It  has.  The  same  can 
be  said,  perhaps  even  more  so,  about  thoee 
who  dissent. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  factors  In 
the  situation  that  have  to  be  clarified  If 
there  is  to  be  hope  for  a  more  rational 
effective  foreign  policy.  To  begin  with,  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  the  nature  of  the 
world  emerging  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
^erica.  These  peoples  want  to  emerge  from 
the  sleep  of  poverty  and  underdevelopment 
In  spite  of  our  vast  aid  programs  we  have  not 
given  encm^h  of  the  right  kind  of  self  help 
in  the  right  way.  If  ten  years  ago  we  had  put 
the  money  we  are  putting  Into  Viet  Nam 
today  toward  the  peaceful  development  of 
Southeast  Asia,  perhaps  we  would  not  be 
fighting  this  war. 

We  waited  until  the  last  desperate  moment 
to  save  by  force  what  we  might  have  saved  by 
foresight,  by  using  the  same  resources  we  are 
JMlng  for  war  for  peaceful  development  Ho 
Chi  Mien  could  have  been  the  Tito  of  Asia, 
had  we  grasped  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
buffer  state  to  Red  China. 

We  have  to  understand  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  communism,  and  that  In  some  cases 
we  have  to  help  people  opt  for  the  kind  of 
communism  or  socialism  that  Is  more  com- 
patible with  our  system  and  that  will  be  most 
capable  of  retaining  and  expanding  some  of 
the  great  freedoms  of  western  society. 

We  have  to  learn  to  give  aid  In  such  a  way 
that  we  will  create  social  change  in  the  covm- 
trtes  aided.  Relying  on  our  trust  in  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  In  the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  better  himself  we  must  give  aid 
which  wUl  further  these  principles.  Instead 
of  giving  aid  to  prop  up  corrupt  and  hope- 
lessly contemptable  regimes.  This  la  not  Im- 
poeelble,  or  visionary,  It  can  be  done  if  w« 
make  It  our  goal. 

If  there  la  a  moral  question,  which  will  be 
asked  of  our  generation  it  vrtU  be  this— what 
happened  after  Viet  Nam?  Did  we  make  the 
same  kind  of  financial  commitment  for  peace 
that  we  made  for  war— In  Southeast  Asia  In 
Africa.  In  South  America?  That  is  the  war 
that  must  be  won,  not  only  fn  pacification 
programs  during  war.  but  in  all  of  the  coun- 
tries that  are  struggling  to  attain  a  human 
condition  that  Is  worthy  of  the  name.  We  are 
the  Status  Quo  power  of  the  age,  the  queatlon 
is  whether  we  can  be  a  citadel  of  freedom. 


which  will  help  the  common  people  of  the 
world  to  gain  freedom,  the  freedom  from  eco- 
nomic want  that  is  a  pre-condition  of  all 
other  kinds  of  freedom.  The  kind  of  vision 
and  mobilization  of  resoxirces  that  this  will 
take  Is  staggering,  but  so  is  the  prospect  of 
endless  Viet  Nam.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  give 
more  of  our  aid  through  the  U.N.  Can  the 
American  people  be  awakened  to  this  task? 

Let  me  say  a  Uttle  about  what  is  called  the 
ideological  conflict  between  oiir  system  and 
the  communist.  There  are  people  who  have 
a  very  rigid,  dogmatic  stance  toward  commu- 
nism. TTiey  see  communlFts  under  every  bush, 
at  home  and  abroad.  For  them,  the  com- 
munist threat  is  a  boogy  man  of  their  imagi- 
nation which  can  drive  them  In  any  direc- 
tion. These  people  are  irresponsible.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  i>eople  who,  in 
dissenting  from  our  stance  In  Viet  Nam.  re- 
fuse to  recognize  any  Ideological  conflict  be- 
tween our  system  and  the  communist.  This 
Is  utterly  Irresponsible,  to  be  living  in  an  is- 
land of  abundance  and  freedom,  to  be  living 
in  one  of  the  few  major  powers  of  the  world — 
the  only  super  power— that  allows  radical  dis- 
sent— and  to  fall  to  see  that  there  is  nothing 
essential  and  vital  at  stake  in  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  communist  and  non-com- 
munist world. 

Surely,  there  Is  a  kind  of  freedom,  to 
think,  to  discuss,  to  print,  to  gather  and 
associate — in  this  country  and  In  the  west, 
that  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  whole  of 
human  history.  We  have  reached  an  accom- 
modation with  Russia.  But,  Russia  is  not  a 
free  society,  not  really.  Was  there  dissent, 
marches  or  vigils  in  Russia  when  she  rolled 
tanks  Into  Hungary?  China  Is  even  more 
frlghtenlngly  unfree.  She  has  the  capacity, 
and  almost  the  economic  necessity,  of  rais- 
ing a  vast  human  society  which  would  pat- 
tern Itself  on  the  ant  hill,  which  perpetuaUy 
survives  by  robotizing,  organizing,  and  pro- 
graming all  individuals  into  an  unbreakable 
pattern. 

Ultimately,  we  can  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion with  communism,  peaceful  oo-exlstence 
and  cooperation  is  a  realistic  hope.  But,  we 
must  stand  for  a  kind  of  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidualism that  is  unique  and  Important.  The 
challenge  is  to  do  this  In  ever  more  effective 
and  peaceful  ways. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  rebuild  the 
world  In  our  own  image.  Each  people  hak 
to  set  Its  own  goals,  achieve  Its  own  solu- 
tions. But  we  can  make  It  possible  for  the 
emerging  nations  to  choose  a  Uttle  more  free- 
dom, a  little  more  Individuation,  a  Uttle  less 
collectivism.  And  ultimately  we  can  only 
really  succeed  In  doing  this  If  we  do  It  peace- 
fully. These,  then,  are  Some  of  the  things 
that  I  think  we  can  leam  from  Viet  Nam. 

To  turn  back  to  the  grim  reality  of  the 
actual  war  we  are  fighting  I  would  say  this. 
At  this  point  In  time,  given  the  realities  of 
our  internal  poUtlcal  situation,  and  of  the 
world  situation,  I  do  not  see  any  course  that 
President  Johnson  can  follow  other  than  the 
one  he  is  following.  A  process  like  this  war, 
once  set  in  motion,  tends  to  stay  In  motion. 
Speaking  relatively,  and  in  the  jargon  of 
power  politics,  he  has  followed  a  moderate 
course.  We  are  not  pursuing  the  goals  of 
selfish  empire  as  did  the  l»th  century  im- 
perialism. There  may  come  opportunities  for 
negotiation  or  arbitration  of  this  disptue 
which  are  viable  for  both  sides.  As  these  arise 
we  will  all  hope  that  some  kind  of  an 
acceptable  settlement  can  be  made.  Our  pres- 
ident has  stated  again  and  again  that  he 
wants  to  negotiate.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
broad  spectrum  of  opinion  on  both  sides 
cannot  find  an  adequate  ground  for  nego- 
tiation. 

We  are  In  for  a  long  and  bloody  conflict. 
We  can  hope  that  this  administration  will 
be  willing  to  seriously  consider  all  tmaglna- 
tlre  and  perhaps  useful  approaches  which 
might  lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement.  We 
ought  to  continue  to  hope  that  some  kind 
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of  TJ.N.  Involvement  might  materiallae.  Cer- 
tainly, If  the  war  contlnuea  to  drag  on  -wtth. 
no  change  va  might  try  a  unilateral  ceoea- 
tlon  of  bombing — with  air  obeervatlcsi  and 
m  promlM  that  bombing  will  resume  U  It 
becomes  apparent  that  the  North  la  making 
no  reaponee  and  la.  Indeed,  using  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  to  mass  supplies  and  -bxtops 
for  continued  warfare.  The  other  side,  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  come  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

As  the  war  continues  pressures  within  o\ir 
nation  will  continue  to  mount.  The  cries 
tor  withdrawal  will  become  more  shrill  and 
dies  to  go  all  the  way  and  wipe  them  off  the 
map  will  also  become  more  shrill.  A  worsen- 
ing of  the  po«BlbUlty«of  a  solution  must  be 
guarded  against  on  the  home  front.  The 
right,  and  the  value  of  the  dissenter  ought 
to  be  recognised  and  accepted.  The  dissenter 
Is  going  to  have  to  police  himself  so  that  he 
doe*  Indeed  work  for  his  goals  and  not 
against  them.  The  right,  and  the  value  of 
those  who  support  the  administrations  policy 
ought  to  be  recognized.  But  the  cry  for  con- 
tinual escalation  must  be  checked,  or  if 
calculated  eeoalatlon  occurs,  it  must  ration- 
ally be  demonstrated  that  It  can  achieve  Ita 
objective.  This  situation  Is  ambiguous — 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  easy  way  out. 
One  of  our  Jobs  as  religious  liberals  will  be  to 
have  the  faith  and  the  strength  to  try  to 
keep  the  situation  fr«n  being  worsened — 
due  to  frustrations  and  anguish  on  the  right 
or  the  left.  And  there  are  some  lmp<»tant 
long  term  lessons  we  can  leam  from  Viet 
Nam,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  We  need 
more  clear  long  term  foreign  policy  goals — 
we  need  the  vision  to  Implement  them. 

I  do  not  feel  that  thla  is  a  prophetic  ser- 
mon. I  do  not  know  if  any  of  it  comes  home 
to  you.  Ton  may  know  mon  about  Viet  Nam 
than  I  do — or  have  some  answers — that  I  do 
not.  I  will  not  apologize  for  telling  you 
where  I  Uve  on  this  subject,  or  that  I  am 
confused,  bewildered,  and  unsure.  Perhaps 
you  feel  that  way,  perhaps  you  do  not.  I 
hope  we  can  share  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings— and  even  our  uncertainties  and  be- 
wilderments— In  some  kind  of  a  productive 
way.  In  otir  minlstery  we  must  be  honest, 
and  reflect  things  as  we  see  them. 

When  we  reach  our  limits  of  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  direction,  the  poet  can 
sometimes  speak  to  us,  and  to  carry  us  for- 
ward in  a  difBcult  lUe.  Archibald  MacLelsh 
speaks — in  words  of  hope  that  I  do  not  fully 
understand,  but  which  carry  me  forward. 
"What  U  required  of  us  Is  the  recognition  of 
the  frontiers  where  the  roads  end.  We  are 
very  far.  We  are  past  the  place  where  the 
light  lifts  and  farther  on  than  the  relinquish- 
ment of  leaves — farther  even  than  the  per- 
sistence In  the  east  of  the  green  color.  Be- 
yond are  the  confused  tracks,  the  guns,  the 
watchers.  What  Is  required  of  us,  Cwnpan- 
ions,  is  the  recognition  of  frontiers  across 
this  history,  and  to  take  heart :  to  cross  over — 
to  persist  and  to  cross  over  and  survive.  But 
to  survive.  To  cross  over."  (Notice  he  does  not 
Just  say — ^to  survive — but  to  survive  to  cross 
over.)  We  must  leam  frcwa  Viet  Nam — so 
that  we  can  cross  over. 

And,  more  explicitly,  MacLelsh  says.  "The 
young  dead  soldiers  do  not  speak.  Neverthe- 
less. .  .  .  They  have  a  silence  that  speaks  for 
them  at  night  and  when  the  clock  counts. 
They  say:  We  were  young.  We  have  died.  Re- 
member ua. . .  .  They  say:  Our  deaths  are  not 
ouis;  they  are  yours;  they  will  mean  what 
you  make  them.  They  say:  Whether  our  Uvea 
and  our  deaths  were  for  peace  and  a  new 
hope  or  for  nothing  we  cannot  say;  it  is  you 
who  must  say  this.  They  say:  We  leave  you 
our  deaths.  Olve  them  their  meaning." 

No  one  dare  be  seU-rlghteotis — ac  self- 
Justifying  In  considering  the  present  war.  We 
must  all  be  humble  and  troubled  before 
man's  incapacity  to  live  In  peace.  Tet,  we 
must  strive  "to  cross  over." 
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or    TEXAS 
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Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  commented  editorially  in  the  Mon- 
day, July  31,  1967,  Daily  News  that  we 
are  realizing  far  more  benefits  from  our 
space  program  right  here  on  earth  than 
most  people  realize.  It  is  significant 
In  this  editorial  that  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  Division  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration was  singled  out  to  exemplify  the 
rate  at  which  NASA  is  disseminating 
these  benefits  to  American  industry. 

This  significant  and  balanced  view  of 
the  dividends  that  our  space  program  is 
pa3rlng  Is  a  reminder  of  the  importance 
that  our  national  space  effort  has  as- 
sumed in  our  American  industrial  and 
cultural  life.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  your  reading,  as  follows: 

DnnDiNDs  Fhom  Space 

Mingled  with  pride  In  our  space  achieve- 
ments have  been  some  never  silenced  grum- 
blings about  the  lack  of  practical  beneflta 
from  the  bUlions  lavished  on  our  beyond- 
the-sklee  programs. 

It  now  appears  that  the  nation  is  collect- 
ing some  dividends  from  research  carried 
out  by  and  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  AdnUnistratlon. 

Some  of  the  results,  as  detailed  In  a  recent 
issue  of  News  P^nt.  a  management  news 
magazine,  are  visible  In  American  homes 
right  now. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  Is  a  new  line  of 
kitchen  utensils  fashioned  from  the  same 
material  that  science  developed  to  keep  mis- 
sile nose  cones  fr«n  burning  up  during  re- 
entry fromspace  Into  our  atmosphere. 

A  lot  of  the  food,  toys  and  what  not  that 
we  buy  these  days  are  packaged  in  a  thin, 
tough  plastic  film  first  employed  In  those 
balloon-shaped  Echo  space  research  satellites. 

Some  space  technology,  too,  has  proved 
adaptable  for  more  earthy  needs.  While  the 
results  are  not  as  visible  to  the  consumer's 
eye,  they  have  been  important  to  many  In- 
dus  tries. 

A  process  dreamed  up  by  space  scientists 
to  turn  out  Insulators  needed  for  high  tem- 
perature operations  also  worked  out  fL^e  fo«r 
a  company  making  pipe  bowls.  The  metal- 
working  Industry  reaped  the  benefits  of  a 
Nasa-englneered  method  for  taking  dents  out 
of  large  tanks. 

The  roeter  of  space  "spinoffs"  Is  Impressive 
and  likely  to  grow.  This  is  not  too  surprising 
since  our  whole  apace  program  Is  a — Vast  Re- 
search Ijaboratory — encomj>aBslng  everything 
from  life  sciences  to  the  industrial  processes 
necessary  to  turn  out  extremely  sophisticated 
and  often  delicate  equipment. 

It  is  to  Nasa's  credit  that  it  has  not  left  to 
accident  or  chance  the  t^pwrttinlty  to  wring 
Immediate  g;ood  from  Its  many-sided  en- 
deavcffs.  It  has  taken  positive  steps  to  see 
that  newly  acquired  knowledge  Is  available 
to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  seek  it. 

KNOWLEDOC   STOKER  OirSX 

Each  year,  its  Scientific  and  Technical  In- 
formatl(m  Division  lists  and  classifies  about 
7S.000  researoh  reports.  A  Technical  Utiliza- 
tion Division  then  c\ills  tbU  mass  for  the 
kernels  It  thinks  can  be  used  by  Industry. 
nieee  are  written  up  in  brief  form  and  passed 
along  to  firms  8Ut>scrlblng  to  the  service. 


It  also  maintains  eight  dissemination  cen- 
ters staffed  with  experts  who  dig  out  Infor- 
nuitlon  and  advise  companies — for  a  fee— on 
how  they  can  best  use  Nasa's  knowledge. 

Our  space  program  is  never  going  to  pay 
for  itself.  No  one  ever  expected  that  it  would. 
But  it  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  Nasa  Is 
squeezing  from  It  every  practical  bit  of 
knowledge  It  wlU  yield. 

At  any  rate  we  are  getting  something  more 
soUd  f  rc»n  our  space  efforts  than  any  prestige 
we  might  gain  by  winning  a  race  to  the 
moon;  espwclally  since  we  and  the  Russians 
both  seem  to  have  lost  that  contest  to  Dick 
Tracy  and  Diet  Smith. 


Judge  Wright's  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or   CONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Eve- 
ning Star,  July  16,  1967,  written  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Bickel,  professor  of  law  at 
Yale  University.  Professor  Blckrf,  one 
of  this  Nation's  outstanding  legal  minds, 
sets  forth  In  this  essay  his  observations 
on  the  recent  opinion  in  the  case  of  Hob- 
son  against  Hansen  by  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  of  the  U.3.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  discussion 
regarding  the  proper  role  of  the  judi- 
ciary in  education  which  this  Important 
decision  has  provoked  should  be  of  the 
utmost  concern  to  each  of  us  as  legisla- 
tors. I  am  certain  that  Professor  Blckel's 
evaluation  of  the  court's  opinion  will 
prove  to  be  extremely  enlightening. 
(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  July  16,  1967] 
Jttdge  Wright's  Sweepino  Schooi.  Decision 
(By  Alexander  M.  Bickel) 

In  a  long,  passlcmate  opinion  In  the  case 
of  Hobson  va.  Hansen,  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright 
of  the  U.S.  Court  o<  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  sitting  by  assignment  as  a  Dis- 
trict judge,  has  roundly  indicted  the  Wash- 
ington school  system  and  its  superintendent. 
Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen,  declaring  the  former,  and 
quite  possibly  also  the  latter,  unconstitu- 
tional. The  opinion  is  a  jeremiad  and  as  such 
commands  respect.  The  inner  city  of  Wash- 
ington, with  its  slums,  its  poverty,  its  Juve- 
nile crime  and  Its  schools,  is  a  disgrace. 
Against  this.  Judge  Wright  cries  out,  from 
the  heart.  But  Judge  Wright  is  a  Judicial 
officer  administering  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Constitution  does  not  put  at  the  dis- 
p>osal  of  Judges  tbs  resources  to  prevent, 
abolish,  or  even  allegiate  poverty.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  slum  bousing  or  rotten  schools. 

The  OonsUtutioa  forbids  segregation  en- 
forced by  law  and  requires  federal  Judges  to 
remove  its  vestiges.  This  Involves  no  making 
of  educational  policy,  and  certainly  no  effort 
to  rearrange  a  deteriorating  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment.  It  Involves  removing 
the  coercive  force  of  the  state  a«  a  cause  of 
segregation,  and  then  neutralizing  its  linger- 
ing effects.  But  with  very  few  exceptions, 
federal  Judges  other  than  Judge  Wright  have 
felt  unable  to  tackle  situations  of  massive 
de  facto  segregation  in  major  urban  centers 
They  have  failed  to  act,  becatue,  as  Judge 
Wright  unwittingly  demonstrates,  they  have 
no  well-developed  body  of  principles  to  fall 
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back  on  in  reforming  such  educational  In- 
stitutions as  the  neighborhood  schools.  They 
enter,  in  the  area  of  de  facto  segregation, 
territory  that  is  unfamiliar  to  them.  In  which 
they  are  not  entitled  to  have  special  con- 
fidence In  whatever  answers  they  may  evolve, 
for  these  are  likely  to  reflect  no  more  than 
their  own  personal  preference  or  orders  of 
priority.  There  was,  in  contrast,  a  good  bit 
of  history  and  prtnciple  to  fall  back  on  in 
deciding  that  legal  segregation,  coerced  by 
the  state,  was  unconstitutional.  Judges  have 
failed  to  act  also  because,  even  If  they  knew 
some  answers,  they  would  still  lack  the  re- 
sources— the  money,  the  personnel,  the  ma- 
chinery— to  put  them  Into  effect.  This  is  not 
a  question  of  being  obeyed.  Law  always  runs 
the  risk  of  being  disobeyed,  as  Broion  vs. 
Board  of  Education  often  was.  Tliat  case, 
however,  was  a  "stop"  order.  When  coxirts 
undertake  to  issue  a  "go"  order  as  Skelly 
Wright  has  done,  they  need  resources  which 
are  not  at  their  disposal. 

CHARGES    COMPLACENCY 

Judge  Wright's  indictment  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  school  administration  Is  rife 
with  Imputations  of  bad  faith  but  In  the 
end  it  comes  to  rest  on  a  charge  of  compla- 
cency only,  not  on  a  charge  of  intentional 
segregation.  He  condemns  as  unconstitu- 
tional the  track  system,  optional  school 
zones,  teacher  assignment  practices,  and  in 
some  measure  the  entire  neighborhood 
school  policy,  but  be  does  not  quite  come 
to  hold  that  these  featiu-es  of  the  Washing- 
ton school  system  were  Instituted  or  main- 
tained in  order  to  perpetuate  segregation  in 
the  schools. 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  Judge  Wright  that 
the  optional  leonee,  for  example,  operate  to 
aUOVr  white  children  in  a  relatively  inte- 
grated neighborhood  to  escape  from  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school  Into  an  Integrated, 
but  substantially  white  school.  And  yet  It  Is 
far  from  clear  that  if  the  optional  features 
of  the  eones  were  removed  the  result  might 
not  be  more  segregation  than  at  present, 
either  because  rigid  neighborhood  lines 
would  have  that  effect,  or  because  more 
whites  would  simply  flee.  Moreover,  the  op- 
tion is  available  not  only  to  whites  but  to 
Negroes,  and  Is  availed  of  In  some  measure 
by  both.  Despite  his  imputations  of  bad 
faith.  Judge  Wright  falls  to  prove  his  case 
concerning  the  optional  zones. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  track  system  of 
ability  grouping  is  the  remedial  one  of  help- 
ing the  slow  and  disadvantaged  student.  An- 
other is  to  permit  the  quick  to  advance  at 
their  own  pace.  Judge  Wright  makes  a  per- 
suasive case  against  the  system  as  it  c^>erates 
in  Washington.  It  is  too  rigid,  it  tends  to 
validate  its  own  predictions,  which  in  turn 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  tests  that  yield 
much  less  certain  a  measure  of  true  abUity 
than  is  often  supposed;  and  it  does  not  ful- 
fill its  remedial  purpose,  because  it  is  not 
supported  by  sufficient  remedial  resources. 
No  doubt  it  oould  be  Improved  and  perhaps 
it  should  be  abandoned.  The  difficulty  comes 
in  declaring  a  well-intentioned — and  debat- 
able— educational  policy  unconstitutional, 
either  because  one  deems  it  wrong,  or  mal- 
administered,  or,  for  whatever  reasons,  a 
failure.  If  this  is  the  function  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  of  our  Judges,  they  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them. 

THE    INEQIHTIES 

Another  portion  of  Judg^e  Wright's  opinion 
deals  with  supposed  inequalities  in  faculties 
and  quality  of  instruction  between  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools  In  the  District  and  the 
few  iwedomlnantly  white  ones.  Here  there  is 
no  doctrinal  difficulty.  Whatever  the  inten- 
tion behind  them,  demonstrable  inequalities 
In  treatment  at  the  hands  of  government 
that  run  along  racial  lines  are  unconstitu- 
tional. They  were  well  before  Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education.  The  prior  constitutional  doc- 
trine commanded  equality  in  separation.  The 


Constitution  now  forbids  separation,  but  It 
hae  not  abandoned  the  goal  ct  equality.  So 
the  issue  is  a  factual  one. 

As  to  physical  facilities,  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  neither  here  nor  there.  Negroes  are 
vastly  in  the  majority  In  the  Washington 
schxxil  S3ntem,  and  in  consequence  they  oc- 
cupy some  of  the  oldest  and  some  of  the 
newest  buildings.  But  Judge  Wright  makes 
out  a  pwrsuaslve  case  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  teachers  in  the  District. 

The  predominantly  white  schools  have  ap- 
parently had  more  than  their  share  of  expe- 
rienced, tenured  teachers.  Whether  this  is  a 
real  advantage  may  be  questionable,  and  the 
school  administrators  In  Washington  ap- 
parently do  question  it.  But  since  experience 
is  a  criterion  of  competence  In  most  profes- 
sions, it  Is  not  easy  to  see  why  It  should  be 
discarded  In  the  teaching  profession.  At  any 
rate,  the  decisive  consideration  is  that  the 
Washington  school  system  has  not  discarded 
it,  but  has  simply  tolerated  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  experienced  teachers  In  Negro  schools. 

Judge  wngbt  U  also  persuaded  that  there 
Is  a  substantial  disparity  In  per  capita  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  among  white  and  Negro 
schools,  with  greater  expenditures,  of  course. 
In  the  white  schools.  To  the  extent  that  the 
disparity  is  real,  it  seems  to  be  a  function 
of  the  greater  proportion  of  tenured — and 
hence  higher  salaried — teachers  In  the  pre- 
dominantly white  schools.  So  It  scarcely 
proves  anything  additional  to  that. 

FACULTY    INTEGRATION 

Finally,  though  faculties  and  other  school 
I>ersonneI  are  Intergated  in  Washington, 
Judge  Wright  finds  that  white  teachers  tend 
to  be  assigned  to  white  schools  and  Negro 
teachers  to  Negro  schools.  It  is  natural  that 
in  a  school  system  with  over  90  percent 
Negro  pupils  there  should  be  a  great  major- 
ity of  Negro  teachers:  and  so  there  is — some 
78  percent.  Given  these  two  large  percent- 
ages, it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
there  will  be  great  concentrations  of  Negro 
teachers  in  predominantly  Negro  schools. 
And  many  Negroes  feel — they  made  that 
clear  in  the  dispute  about  School  201  In 
Harlem — that  Negro  pupils  should  have 
Negro  teachers,  who  should  displace  as  au- 
thoritative figures  the  white  teachers  who 
predominated  in  the  past.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
the  preferences  of  white  teachers  for  white 
middle-class  schools  do  seem  In  some  meas- 
ure to  have  been  Informally  respected  by  the 
Washington  school  administrators. 

Judge  Wright  deals  with  these  matters  by 
forbidding  the  track  system  outright,  and 
ordering  abolition  of  the  optional  sones.  As 
to  teachers,  he  order*  the  Board  to  present  a 
plan  for  teacher  assignment  which  wUl  fully 
intergate  the  faculty  of  each  school.  Since 
many  of  the  white  schools  In  tiie  Northwest 
section  are  underpopulated,  he  orders  the 
school  administration  to  provide  busing  to 
the  Northwest  schools  for  such  children  in 
overcrowded,  predominantly  Negro  schools, 
as  volunteer  for  it. 

But  all  this  is,  relatively  speaking,  lees  Im- 
portant detail.  The  main  and  most  innovat- 
ing thrust  of  Judge  Wright's  opinion  is  the 
proposition,  which  he  adopts  more  squarely 
than  any  court  has  yet  done,  that  de  facto 
segregation  as  such  is  unconstitutional.  And 
what  does  he  propose  to  do  about  that?  "Be- 
cause of  the  10-to-l  ratio  of  Negro  to  white 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton," Judge  Wright  says,  "and  because  the 
neighborhood  policy  is  accepted  and  is  in 
general  use  throughout  the  United  States, 
the  court  is  not  barring  itfe  use  here  at  this 
time."  However  he  requires  the  school  sys- 
tem to  prepsire  and  present  to  him  a  plan 
"to  alleviate  pupil  segregation."  and  to  "con- 
sider the  advisability"  of  educational  porks, 
school  pairings,  "and  other  approcu:hes 
toward  maximum  effective  Integration."  But 
what  kind  of  maximum  effective  integration 
can  there  be  In  a  school  system  In  which 
Negroeb  constitute  over  00  percent  of  the 


school  population,  and  In  which  they  may 
well  ultimately  constitute  even  more?  In  tacit 
recognition  erf  this  imanswerable  question, 
Judge  Wright  adds  that  he  will  require  ef- 
forts at  compensatory  education,  to  provide 
equal  opportunities  even  in  predominantly 
Negro  schools.  But  how  is  Judge  Wright 
going  to  see  that  effective  methods  of  com- 
pensatory education  are  invented,  how  Is  he 
going  to  produce  the  trained  personnel  to 
apply  them,  and  how.  even  If  he  could  guar- 
antee success,  is  he  going  to  see  to  the  financ- 
ing of  these  efforts? 

Here,  then.  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Judge  Wright's  remedy  for  conditions  that 
he  found  to  be  unconstitutional  is  still  In  an 
early  stage  of  development,  but  It  is  reason- 
ably clear  that  he,  no  more  than  anyone  else, 
has  a  remedy  or  can  put  one  into  effect. 
What  then  U  the  use  of  such  Judgments? 
What  Is  the  use  of  a  hortatory  constitutional 
pronouncement  urging  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
solve  Its  social  and  economic  problems? 
Judge  Wright's  opinion  might  have  been  a 
document  issued  by  some  group  of  civic 
leaders  or  some  foundation  or  research  or- 
ganization and  whatever  disagreement  one 
might  have  had  with  this  or  that  aspect  of 
It  one  would  have  welcomed  Its  attention  to 
the  school  problem.  But  the  Constitution 
and  the  Judges  who  guard  it  have  a  well- 
defined  role  to  play  which  no  one  else  can 
play.  They  are  to  address  themselves  to  those 
features  of  the  society  with  which  law  can 
deal  by  defining  rights,  obligations  and 
goals.  No  charitable  organization  and  no 
study  group  can  do  that  Job,  can  Invoke  the 
power  of  government  to  those  ends.  It  is  no 
service  to  any  worthy  cause  to  saddle  legal 
institutions  with  fimctlons  they  cannot  dis- 
charge and  to  issue  in  the  name  of  the  law 
promises  the  courts  cannot  redeem. 


Opinion  Poll  on  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 
Takes  at  Forei^  Policy  AssodatioB 
Lnncheon  Meeting,  Jnne  20,  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  1967,  the  Foreign  PoUcy  Association 
held  a  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
in  New  York. 

At  the  luncheon,  400  people  took  part 
In  an  opinion  poll  on  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam to  determine  the  attitude  of  those 
attending. 

I  commend  the  result  of  that  poll  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Opinion  Poll  on  VS.  Policy  in  Vbttnai* 
Taken  at  Porkign  Policy  Association 
Luncheon  Mextinc,  Jitnx  20,  1967 
At  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the  PVjrelgn 
Policy  Association  on  June  30th,  in  the 
Grand  Btairoom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  an 
opinion  poll  was  taken  to  determine  the 
attitudes  of  those  attending  <»  UJ3.  policy 
in  Vlet-Nam.  The  questionnaires  were  filled 
out  at  a  luncheon,  which  featured  a  debate 
between  Senator  George  McOovem  and 
Senator  Gale  McGee  on  Vlet-Nam.  Follow- 
ing the  debate  the  Senators  were  questioned 
by  three  prominent  newsmen:  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  Edward  P.  Morgan  and  Seymour  Top- 
ping. 

The  luncheon  guests  niimbered  about  600 
of  whom  387  turned  in  the  completed  ques- 
tionnaire, llie  audience  can  be  characterised 
as  a  leadership  group  oompoeed  primarily  of 
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business  and  professional  people  who  wer* 
assembled  iindCT  tbe  ausploea  of  'FPA. 
Eighteen  major  New  York  corporation*  re- 
served one  or  more  tables  which  wer«  hoeted 
by  senior  corporate  executives  whose  g:ueata 
included  important  clients  and/cr  other 
business  associates. 

The  questionnaire  asked  the  respondent  to 
choose  from  7  alternative  positions  that  one 
which  came  closest  to  his  own  position  with 
regard  to  U.S.  policy  In  Vlet-Nam.  The  alter- 
natives are  listed  below  along  with  the  per- 
centages, based  on  the  387  completed  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Percent 
1.  Withdraw   unilaterally   and   uncondi- 
tionally         12 

3.  Retire  to  enclaves 11 

3.  Give  up  bombing  the  North  even  11 

no  negotiations  take  place 17 

4.  Present  U.S.  strategy  OK 28 

6.  Increase  the  bombing 6 

6.  More  troops,  more  bombs,  get  It  over.     25 

7.  Bomb  Bed  China 2 


Letter  on  Vietnun  and  Civil  Disorder  in 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   CZOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  C.  Roberts,  of  Byron,  Ga.,  have 
written  to  me  outlining  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  apparent  "no  win"  policy 
in  Vietnam  and  their  disgust  with  the 
rioting  and  civil  disorder  In  America. 
Because  their  views  represent  the  cha- 
grin and  feeling  of  frustration  of  many 
Americans,  I  submit  a  condensed  version 
of  their  letter  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Byron,  Ga., 
July  28.  1967. 
Representative  Jack  Brinkley, 
House  Office  Bvilding, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brinklzy  :  As  the  parents  of  a  son 
In  Vietnam  who  eats,  sleeps  and  lives  never 
knowing  when  a  sniper  will  get  him,  I  don't 
understand  Americans  who  p>ermit  rioting  in 
this  country  while  he  and  millions  of  other 
American  boys  fight  for  us. 

The  President  says  thp  boys  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  to  keep  Communists  from  taking 


over  the  wcwld.  I  ask  you,  is  there  nothing 
the  people  of  American  can  do  but  sit  here 
and  let  our  loc£il  rebellion  continue? 

I  say,  bring  our  boys  home  and  let  them 
clean  up  the  Oommunlsts  In  the  United 
States  before  helping  other  countries.  If  some 
members  of  both  races  want  to  fight  and 
stir  up  trouble,  why  not  send  them  to  Viet- 
nam where  the  action  is.  The  most  useless 
thing  I  can  think  of  Is  for  our  national  rep- 
resentatives  to  sit   around   and   do   nothing. 

I  have  no  objection  to  anyone  having  a 
good  home  or  whatever  they  need  as  long  as 
they  get  out  and  work  for  it.  But  it  Is  mad- 
dening to  work  everyday  and  give  It  all  to 
the  government  to  support  these  rioters. 
They  burn,  loot  and  destroy  what  honest, 
hard  working  people  have  built  over  the  years. 

There  are  whites  and  Negroes  that  the 
Armed  Forces  won't  have.  Yet  they  refuse  to 
work  and  support  our  Vietnam  efforts.  1  Just 
wonder  If  members  of  Congress  have  any 
idea  as  to  what  to  do  about  this  matter.  I 
wish  I  could  let  the  whole  world  know  how  I 
feel  and  there  are  many  others  "who  share  my 
thoughts. 

I  think  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  let  all  the  servicemen  down  wltb  this 
rioting  In  the  country.  I'm  proud  of  my  son, 
but  I  think  this  is  the  most  useless  war  we 
have  ever  had.  I  say,  stop  the  war  here  and 
then  help  other  countries. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  C.  Robekts. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  l^ureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hquse,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING   OP   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addres^ies  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajmiond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  150,  p. 
1939). 


Bold  Plan  for  the  Mideast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bold  Plan  for  the  Mid- 
east," published  in  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  of  August  1,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bold  Plan  tor  the  Mtoeast 

The  bold  and  Imaginative  Eisenhower- 
Strauss  plan  for  building  three  nuclear-pow- 
ered desallnlzatlon  plants  in  the  Middle  East, 
seems  to  offer  the  best  hope  of  getting  some- 
thing constructive  under  way  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  As  of  today,  the  hate-ridden  sit- 
uation there  seems  to  be  on  dead  center. 

Ex-Presldent  Elsenhower  and  the  eminent 
Virginian,  Lewis  L.  Strauss  of  Culpepper 
Cotinty,  former  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  are  Jointly  responsible 
for  this  challenging  concept.  It  is  understood 
to  be  under  study  at  the  White  House. 

Water  and  displaced  populations  are  seen 
as  the  two  great  problems  of  the  Middle 
East,  and  this  plan  will,  it  is  believed,  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  both  of  them. 

Two  of  the  three  nuclear- powered  de- 
salimzation  installations  would  be  located 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  the  other 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
The  first  plant  would  produce  water  in  vol- 
ume about  equal  to  that  of  the  Jordan  River 
and  Its  tributaries,  and  the  three  combined 
would  have  an  output  about  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great. 

In  view  of  the  near-miraclee  performed 
already  by  the  Israelis  in  making  the  desert 
"blossom  like  the  rose"  by  means  of  irri- 
gation and  scientific  farming,  it  Is  sissumed 
that  the  doubling  and  trebling  of  the  avail- 
able water  supply  in  the  entire  region  from 
Egypt  to  Jordan  would  transform  vast  bar- 
ren and  sandy  areas.  Not  only  so,  but  since 
the  plants  would,  as  a  side  line,  produce  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  electric  power,  industry 
would  be  attracted.  Thus  the  life  of  the  aver- 
age Arab  could  be  revolutionized,  and  he 
could  be  enabled  to  move  into  the  twentieth 
century. 

By  making  possible  the  creation  of  pro- 
ductive farms  where  only  nomads  roam  to- 
day, the  plan  would  permit  resettlement  of 
thousands  of  now-destitute  refugees  under 
attractive  conditions.  Furthermore,  they 
could  be  given  work  on  the  building  of  the 
three  new  plants,  since  these  would  call  for 
much  unskilled  labor. 

Financing  of  the  projected  plants  would 
not  be  too  difficult,  as  Messrs.  Elsenhower  and 
Strauss  see  it.  Mr.  Strauss,  a  financial  wizard, 
has  spelled  out  this  phase  of  the  program 
in  some  detail.  There  would  be  a  chartered 
corporation  like  Comsat,  with  the  United 
States  government  subscribing  to  one-haU 
of  the  stock. 

The  other  half  would  be  offered  for  pri- 
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vate  or  official  investment  in  world  secxuity 
markets.  The  Initial  need  would  be  for  $200 
million,  and  Mr.  Strauss  points  out  that  "the 
completed  project  will  represent  rather  less 
than  one  year's  expenditure  on  the  moon 
program." 

White  House  reaction  is  being  awaited, 
btit  one  finds  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
administration's  response  will  be  anything 
bxit  favorable.  Nobody  supposes  that  this,  or 
any  other  plan  will  solve  all  the  major  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East,  but  It  could  be  the 
beginning  of  something  very  far-reaching. 
Modifications  may  be  In  order,  of  course,  but 
the  basic  concept  seems  to  have  enormous 
potentialities. 

One  serious  question  mark  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  Arabs,  who 
may  prefer  their  time-honored  "camel-and- 
date"  culture  to  any  more  modern  substitute. 
Since  the  time  of  Christ,  and  long  before, 
they  have  clung  to  their  ancient  ways,  and 
It  could  be  that  most  of  them  would  rather 
not  change.  But  If  they  can  be  brought  to 
see  what  possibilities  He  in  the  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  plan.  It  could  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  the  Middle  East. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Criticizes  Antiriot 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  widespread  and  tragic  riot- 
ing originating  from  the  explosive  ghet- 
tos In  many  of  our  cities,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
timely  and  thoughful  Milwaukee  Journal 
editorial  of  July  22,  1967,  which  com- 
ments on  the  recently  House-passed  anti- 
riot  legislation. 

Meaningless  Antiriot  Bill 

The  house  of  representatlvee  has  over- 
whelmingly provided  Its  answer  to  rioting  in 
the  cities.  It  has  again  passed  a  measure  to 
fine  and /or  jail  anyone  who  crosses  a  state 
line  or  uses  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
Including  the  mails,  to  incite  a  riot. 

The  measure,  which  Is  not  expected  to  ptass 
the  senate,  Is  all  but  unenforceable.  In  one 
sense  it  almost  requires  mind  reading  to 
prove  that  a  man  crossed  a  state  line  to  in- 
cite a  riot.  The  administration  didn't  want 
the  measure.  No  state  has  asked  for  federal 
help  to  control  rioting.  In  effect,  this  Is  a 
bill  of  attainder  aimed  at  Stokely  Carml- 
chael,  former  head  of  the  Student  Nonvio- 
lent Co-ordinating  Committee.  Its  author, 
Rep.  Cramer  (R-Fla.),  admitted  Cannlcbael 
was  his  main  target. 

But  the  most  regrettable  thing  about  the 
house  action  is  that  It  Indicates  ignorance 
of  why  there  has  been  rioting.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  little  Indication  that  "out- 
siders" have  played  any  Important  part  In 
the   recent   rioting   by   Negroes. 

Dr.  Robert  Coles  ot  the  Harvard  healtb 
service,  recently  oommentlng  on  wliy  tlM 
hungry,   sick  kharecropper  children  ot 


south  become  the  ghetto  rioters  of  tomorrow, 
said: 

"In  a  northern  ghetto,  one  sees  how  per- 
sistently sickness  and  hunger  live  on  in 
adults — who  doubt  any  offer,  mistrust  any 
goodnecfe  of  favorable  turn  of  events  as  tem- 
IX)rary  and  ultimately  unreliable.  I  fear  we 
have  among  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  literally  grown  up  to  be, 
and  learned  to  be,  tired,  fearful,  anxious, 
suspicious  and,  In  a  very  basic,  inflexible  and 
tragic  sense,  unbelieving." 

The  great  Negro  migrations  to  the  north 
have  brought  turmoil  to  urban  Ufe.  Dr. 
Joseph  Brenner  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology-Harvard  health  service 
calls  these  poor  people  "psychological  crip- 
ples." As  Dr.  Coles  puts  it.  many  who  come 
north  with  their  Illiteracy  and  disease  and 
a  sullen  state  of  mind  that  "depression  only 
begins  to  describe"  go  on  brooding  In  strange 
urban  surroundings.  The  doctors  call  it  a 
"national  disaster." 

The  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  not  unen- 
forceable antlriotlng  laws.  It  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  a  whole  people  who  have  been 
neglected  for  a  century.  If  the6e  were  refu- 
gees from  abroad,  we  would  do  the  Job  with- 
out stint.  These  are  our  own  people. 


Dr.   George   B.  Galloway,  Congressional 
Champion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Au^rust  2,  1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  atention  of  the  Senate 
the  editorial  from  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  with  reference  to  the  death 
of  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway.  The  editorial 
tells  of  Dr.  Galloway's  great  assistance 
to  Members  of  Congress  in  dealing  with 
many  problems,  and  of  his  special  inter- 
est in  the  reorganization  of  Congress 
and  in  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Dr.  Galloway  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

George  B.  Gallowat 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  contemporary 
possessed  a  more  detailed  knowledge  or  a 
more  profound  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  United  States  Congress  than 
George  Galloway,  who  died  here  a  few  days 
ago.  Dr.  Galloway,  a  professional  political 
•dentist,  was  primarily  a  scholar,  excep- 
tionally leaj-ned  in  the  theory  and  structure 
of  American  political  institutions.  He  added 
a  wealth  of  direct  experience  to  research, 
however.  For  a  score  of  years  he  served  as 
■enlor  specialist  in  American  Government 
at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  members 
at  Congress — and  many  Journalists  and  stu- 
dents as  well — were  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
learning,  his  generous  readiness  to  be  of  help 
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and  hla  sensitive  understan<llng  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  free  society. 

Prior  to  bis  service  at  the  Ubraxy  of  Oon- 
gress.  Dr.  oailoway  wtu  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reorgsnlaa- 
tlon  of  Congress.  In  this  capacity,  he  played 
an  Important  and  constructive  role  In  the 
modernization  of  congressional  procedures 
achieved  under  the  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  He  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate, among  other  things,  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Behind  a  certain 
scholarly  dryness  of  manner,  there  lurked  In 
George  Oalloway  a  wealth  of  wit  and  quiet 
htunor;  and  all  that  he  did  was  Informed, 
moreover,  by  a  disciplined  fervor  Ux  human 
liberty.  His  books  and  his  lifetime  of  study 
constitute  an  Invaluable  legacy. 


Gods  aad  Randd  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  DKKW1NSB3.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 
obvious  that  the  President  and  his 
spokesmen  do  not  have  practical  pro- 
grams and  obviously  then  do  not  have 
answers  for  the  problems  that  beset  us 
In  International  and  domestic  areas  of 
crisis.  One  of  the  stale  cliches  of  the 
so-called  Great  Society  has  been  Its 
"guns  and  butter"  slogan.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  very  efifectlvely  analyzes  this 
hollow  i^rase  In  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  Its  August  1  edition. 
I  Insert  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ottns  and  Rancid  Btrma 

Asked  on  television  Sunday  about  the  race 
riots.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  replied  that 
the  United  Statee  Is  "a  nation  of  great  re- 
sources" which  can  carry  on  the  fight  against 
communiam  In  Asia  and  at  the  sanae  time 
"meet  our  problems  here  at  home." 

This  la  the  same  message  we  have  been 
getting  from  the  administration  ever  since 
President  Johnson  assured  us  In  his  1966 
state  of  the  Union  speech  that  "we  are  a  rich 
nation  and  can  afford  to  make  progress  at 
home  while  meeting  obligations  abroad." 
B\rt  at  that  time  Mr.  Johnson  was  addressing 
himself  to  a  challenge  which  was  mainly 
economic — namely,  whether  any  country, 
even  the  wealthiest,  can  carry  on  the  second 
most  costly  war  in  its  history  and  still  aScn:^ 
to  plunge  ahead  with  Great  Society  pro- 
grams as  If  the  war  did  not  exist. 

Today  Mr.  Rusk  offers  the  same  assurance 
against  a  backdrop  of  nightly  lawlessness 
marked  by  murder,  arson,  and  looting.  The 
question  la  no  longer  simply  whether  oui 
resources  can  stand  the  strain  [and  anybody 
who  tries  to  borrow  money  these  days  will 
find  reason  to  wonder].  It  Is  also  whether 
the  Great  Society  programs  are  accomplish- 
ing what  they  promised.  Conditions  in  the 
cities  seem  to  be  deteriorating  in  more  ways 
than  they  are  Improving.  Disrespect  for  the 
law  is  epidemic.  Is  this  what  Mr.  Johnson 
calls  making  progress?  He  promised  that  we 
could  have  guns  and  butter,  too;  is  this  what 
we  get  in  place  of  butter? 

For  two  years,  leading  Democrats,  In  their 
more  realistic  moments,  have  been  question- 
ing the  efficacy  of  the  Great  Society.  Sen. 
Mansfield,  the  Senate  majority  leader,  has 
occasionally  called  for  a  thorough  overhaiil 
of  programs  already  adopted,  including  those 
aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  cities,  to  elimi- 
nate "rough  edges,  overextensions,  and  over- 
laps" resulting  from  hasty,  lU-concelved,  and 


overrated  programs  which  have  led  more 
often  to  frustration  and  disappointment  than 
to  progress. 

The  riots  ars  probably  the  most  serious 
domestic  problem  we  face  today.  If  we  could 
be  svire  that  more  promisee  and  more  dollars 
and  more  legislation  would  provide  the  "in- 
stant remedy"  which  the  poor  and  especially 
the  Negroes  have  been  led  to  expect.  It 
would  be  weU  worth  straining  our  economy 
to  achieve  It.  But  they  won't.  The  worst 
riots  have  broken  out  in  the  cities  with  the 
moet  ambitious  federal  programs.  Looters 
arrested  in  New  York  have  been  found  to  be 
employes  of  a  local,  federally-financed  anti- 
poverty  agency.  The  mayor  and  police  direc- 
tor of  Newark  have  accused  local  antl-pKJv- 
erty  agencies  of  helping  to  foment  the  riot- 
ing there,  and  their  charges  cannot  t>e  dis- 
missed lightly. 

We  are  Indeed  a  nation  of  great  resources, 
but  the  resources  that  we  need  at  the  mo- 
ment are  at  least  as  much  emotional  and 
moral  as  material.  Rioters  and  potential  riot- 
ers must  somehow  be  persuaded  that  federal 
programs  alone  are  not  going  to  provide  them 
with  education,  jobs,  color  television  sets, 
and  new  automobiles.  The  expectations 
created  by  the  reckless  promises  of  politi- 
cians must  somehow  be  moderated.  And  the 
politicians  themselves  must  refrain  from 
making  further  promises  which  they  should 
know  by  now  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Admittedly,  these  things  will  not  be  easy. 
But  to  go  on  calling  for  more  programs 
which  we  cannot  properly  afford  in  order  to 
carry  out  new  promises  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled within  the  endurance  limit  of  an  Im- 
patient generation  is  Insane,  and  Mr.  R\isk 
is  contributing  to  this  insanity. 


Hobson't  Bankruptcy  Campaign 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
areas  of  our  major  cities  are  now  lying 
In  complete  ruin,  the  fires  still  smolder- 
ing from  the  riots  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
Many  civic  leaders  are  presently  con- 
cerned with  avoiding  riots  in  areas  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  affected,  and  with 
preventing  similar  outbursts  of  violence 
In  the  future. 

A  well-known  "mlsleader,"  Julius 
Hobson,  has  suggested  that  the  poor  file 
bankruptcy  to  wipe  out  debts.  This  idea 
may  help  these  people  In  the  immediate 
present,  but  the  long-range  effects  would 
be  disastrous. 

During  the  week  of  July  9,  1967, 
WMAL  radio  In  Washington,  broadcast 
an  editorial  concerning  the  true  effects 
of  Hobson's  ill-conceived  suggestion. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hobson's  Bankruptct  Campaign 
Civil  rights  Ugnre  Julius  Hobson's  latest 
campaign  could  backfire  tragically  against 
the  very  people  Hobson  seeks  to  help.  Hobson 
has  urged  the  poor  to  file  bankruptcy  to  wipe 
out  debts.  He  says  this  would  create  a  "direct 
subsidy  for  the  poor"  and  would  help  fight 
unsurious  lenders.  The  fact  la,  however,  that 
good  credit  Is  the  best  long-range  subsidy  a 
poor  person  can  possess. 
It  Is  the  people  with  smaller  Incomes  who 


most  need  good  credit.  The  alternative  to 
credit  is  to  pay  cash  for  merchandise. 

The  Washington  Credit  Bureau  says  a  per- 
son who  goes  through  bankruptcy  has  trouble 
re-establishing  credit  with  legitimate  lend- 
ers for  as  long  as  10  years.  This  means  bank- 
ruptcy victims  are  often  driven  into  the  arms 
of  shoddy  merchants  and  loan  sharks.  Usuri- 
ous lending  rates  should  be  controlled  by 
law — not  by  a  wave  of  bankruptcies. 

Add  up  all  the  proa  and  cons  and  there 
can  be  only  one  ooncluaion.  Tlie  people  hurt 
most  by  a  bankruptcy  campaign  would  be 
the  poor  themselves. 


Israel,  Soath  Africa  Protect  Their  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel,  like 
other  law-£ind-order  countries,  has 
learned  the  hard  way  how  to  preserve 
the  peace  against  troublemakers — sim- 
ply banish  those  who  are  dissatisfied  and 
kick  them  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  long  run  this  is  simple,  humane 
and  for  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned. 
The  majority  of  satisfied  citizens  of  the 
banishing  countries  rid  themselves  of  an 
enemy.  The  banished  person  Is  free  to 
seek  his  own  kind  and  there  is  no  sub- 
versive threat. 

The  action  is  not  imllke  the  successful 
program  that  has  been  carried  on  In 
South  Africa — where  the  majority  live 
in  peace  and  are  happy. 

Obviously,  Israel  does  not  swallow  the 
poison  spread  by  U  Thant,  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  who  espouses  the 
hard-core  Communist  line  of  the  right 
of  a  so-called  national  liberation  minor- 
ity to  destroy  established  governments. 

And  at  least,  so  far,  that  destructive 
demagog,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  not  found  a  world  order  court 
to  sound  off  in  protest. 

I  Include  the  special  report  of  Ralph 
Maglll's  Atlanta  Constitution  In  the 
Record: 

Foua  Arab  Lsaders  Banished  From 
Jerusalem  bt  Israel 

(By  James  Peron) 

Jerusalem. — Pour  Arab  political  leaders, 
Including  the  former  district  governor  of 
Jordanian  Jerusalem,  Anwar  Khatib,  were 
arrested  and  banished  from  Jerusalem  Mon- 
day for  alleged  "Incitement  to  subversion" 
against  Israel. 

According  to  their  colleagues  In  the  old 
city,  the  leaders  were  shown  an  order  from 
the  military  governor's  office  for  their  re- 
moval to  Safed  and  Tiberias  for  three  months. 

AM  were  ordered  "banished  under  pwllce 
surveillance."  The  other  leaders  were: 

— Dr.  Daoud  HuBselnl,  a  former  member  of 
parliament,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  former 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  movement 
in  the  west  bank  area  of  Jordan  and  a  cousin 
Of  the  former   grand  mufti   of  Jerusalem. 

— Abdul  Mushen,  described  as  an  Arab 
nationalist  and  Palestinian  leader. 

— Ibrahim  Baka,  a  Ramlllah  lawyer  who 
was  also  a  PX..O.  leader. 

MOVE    IN    UNREST 

Monday's  action  was  the  strongest  Israeli 
authorities  have  taken  in  fighting  the  grow- 
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Ing  mood  of  rebellion  In  the  former  Jorda- 
nian sectcM-  of  Jerusalem,  annexed  by  Israel, 
and  in  the  occupied  west  bank  area  of  Jordan. 

The  decision  to  move  sternly  against  the 
Arab  unrest  was  made  in  a  recent  series  of 
cabinet  sessions. 

The  Israeli  authorities  did  not  publish  the 
names  of  these  toxa  banished  offlclaJs  but 
their  Identities  were  learned  from  sources  In 
the  old  city. 

SOME    surprised 

There  was  some  surprise  expressed  here 
over  the  banishment  of  Anwar  Khatib,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  moderate  and  has  been 
one  of  the  least  outspoken  of  Arab  leaders. 
Other  former  high  officials  in  the  Arab  ad- 
ministration have  openly  advocated  civil 
disobedience  against  Israel. 

Khatib,  ironically,  Is  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Arab  leader  most  outspokenly  In  favor  of 
cooperation  with  Israel,  Sheik  Muhammed 
All  Jabarl,  the  mayor  of  Hebron. 

Sheik  Jabarl  has  been  touring  northern 
Israeli  villages,  where  the  population  !.<;  pre- 
dominantly Arab,  as  a  guest  of  Israeli  au- 
thorities. He  said  Sunday  in  Acre  that  he 
would  continue  to  work  for  peace  between 
Jews  and  Arabs  in  Israel  and  the  Middle  Eiist. 

The  arrests  shook  the  old  city's  Arab 
leadership.  One  leader  said  with  a  laugh  that 
he  was  preparing  to  Join  the  others  in  Safed 
and  Tiberias. 


Student  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  Is  student  loans 
for  higher  education: 

Student   Loans 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Several  thousand  young  citizens  of  West 
Virginia  are  now  making  the  first  major  de- 
cision of  their  lifetime.  Having  Just  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  should  they  enter 
coUege— or  call  It  quits  and  start  looking 
for  a  good  Job? 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  great  ma- 
jority wlU  decide  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. The  youngster  who  has  a  chance  to  go 
to  college  and  decides'  against  it  may  find 
out  later  that  he  has  placed  himself  under  a 
severe  handicap.  A  coUege  degree  is  no  guar- 
anty of  greater  earning  power.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  moet  college  gradautes  do  earn  more 
money  because  they  made  the  wise  decision 
to  continue  their  education. 

In  former  times,  many  worthy  students 
from  poor  families  simply  lacked  the  money 
to  pay  for  higher  education.  But  today  the 
poorest  youngster  in  America  may  have  a  col- 
lege education  if  he  can  pass  the  entrance 
requirements.  The  means  are  available  to 
give  him  all  the  financial  help  he  needs  to 
see  him  through  college  and  through  grad- 
uate  school   also. 

I  shall  try  to  make  this  brief  discussion 
a  sort  of  refresher  course  for  those  high 
school  graduates  who  are  still  in  doubt  about 
college  and  who  may  have  fears  that  the 
financial  load  would  be  too  great.  To  meet 
this  kind  of  situation,  a  special  loaning  sys- 
tem is  operated  by  the  nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  with  financial  help  from 
the  Federal   Government. 


Nearly  •  decade  ago,  Congress  enacted 
what  Is  known  as  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  Tills  legislation  was  enacted  on 
the  Bovmd  principle  that  the  country  needed 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  manpower  to 
meet  its  defense  requirements.  The  major 
provision  of  this  Act  was  a  program  of  finan- 
cial help  for  those  students  who  wanted  and 
tie6er\ed  a  college  education.  Since  it  started 
operating,  this  loan  program  has  given 
financial  aid  to  about  one  million  students 
from  low-income  families. 

This  program  of  student  loaning  was 
broadened  and  strengthened  by  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  two  years  ago.  Depending 
upon  the  state  in  which  he  lives,  the  student 
may  borrow  each  year  of  his  college  life  a 
sum  ranging  between  $1,000  and  $1,500.  The 
student  in  graduate  school  may  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  each  year. 

These  loan  funds  are  administered  by  col- 
lege authorities  with  financial  help  Irom 
Uncle  Sam.  The  repayment  terms  have  been 
made  easy  to  avoid  placing  too  heavy  a  bur- 
den upon  the  borrower.  Repayment  begins 
Just  after  graduation  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  lialf  of  the  Interest  charges 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  Those  who  serve  in 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  armed  forces,  or  the 
Visia  Program  are  exempt  from  repayment 
or  interest  charges  diu-ing  their  term  of  serv- 
ice. Under  certain  conditions,  those  grad- 
uates who  enter  certain  lines  of  teaching  are 
excused  from  repayinciu  of  part  or  all  of 
their  loan  indebtedness. 

The  student  still  in  doubt  should  contact 
the  college  of  his  choice  at  once  for  details 
about  the  loan  program.  This  may  be  his 
last  chance  to  get  the  e<iucation  he  needs. 
The  eligibility  determination  for  loan  is 
made  by  the  Admissions  Dean  of  the  intiivld- 
ual  college  or  university. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Kansas  Gets  Good  Rating 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF  Kansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 
Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle 
points  up  the  good  rating  which  the  State 
of  Kansas  receives  in  several  Important 
categories  in  comparison  to  other  States. 
The  way  Kansas  measures  up  should  ap- 
peal not  only  to  industries  looking  for 
places  to  locate  new  plants,  but  to  people 
searching  for  a  place  in  which  to  settle 
and  enjoy  the  good  life,  free  of  most 
of  the  frustrations  of  the  ever-expand- 
ing megalopolis. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Kansas  Gets  Good  Raii.vg 
Comparisons  aren't  always  odious. 
Kansas   came   out    bright   as   a   sunflower 
and  sweet  as  a  rose  in  a  graph-feature  show- 
ing "How  the  States  Measure  Up,"  published 
In  the  July  issue  of  Fortune  magazine. 

In  the  four  columns  which  Fortune  calls 
"Positive  Indicators  of  the  extent  of  public 
services,"  Kansas  ranlcs  high.  These  are: 
Welfare  (monthly  payment  per  dependent 
child);  Education  (expenditure  per  pupil 
In  public  schools);  Higher  Education  (col- 
lege freshmen  as  per  cent  of  18-year-olds ) ; 
and  Mental  Health  (psychiatrists  per  1,000 
patients  in  public  hospitals).  In  that  last 
column,  Kansas  rank  far  above  every  other 
state  but  Iowa. 

Four   other   columns   are    "negative   indi- 


cators," Fortune  said.  "In  each  of  these,  the 
longer  the  bar,  the  worse  the  state's  per- 
formance." Kansas  had  short  bars  in  every 
column.  They  are:  Crime  Rate  (crimes  per 
100.000  inhabitants);  Highway  Safety  (fa- 
talities per  100-milllon  vehicle  miles) ;  Hous- 
ing (per  cent  of  housing  classed  as  dilapi- 
dated); and  Mental-Test  Performance  (per 
cent  failed  mental  requirements  for  draft). 

On  General  State  Expenditure,  Kansas 
is  in  the  median  range,  with  less  than 
$200  per  capita.  That,  of  course,  has  risen 
since  1965.  the  year  whose  statistics  were 
used. 

On  personal  income,  Kansas  was  among 
the  higher-ranking  states,  edging  bove  $2,500 
per  capita. 

Only  in  one  category  did  Kansas  fall 
down.  That  was  In  {wpulation,  growth,  mea- 
sured  from   1960   to    1965. 

Obviously,  not  enough  people  know  that 
Kansas  is  a  pretty  good  place  to  live,  as  the 
Fortune  graph  demonstrates. 


The  Harvest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  cuNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
mind  saying  that  I  find  this  imendlng 
and  bitter  hassle  about  who  played  poll- 
tics  In  Detroit  quite  disgusting.  'What 
grieves  me  even  more  Is  the  administra- 
tion's attempt  to  shift  the  blame  onto 
the  shoulders  of  what  H.  H.  H.  calls  a 
"go  slow,  take  it  easy"  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  August  2  edi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Tribune  suggests  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration, 
by  calling  for  increased  civil  rights  ex- 
penditures, is  actually  falling  prey  to 
the  political  blackmail  of  black  power. 
Rather  than  blame  the  riots  on  a  lack  of 
appropriated  dollars,  the  administration 
should  review  some  of  their  own  riot- 
prone  activities.  Better  yet,  the  admin- 
istration should  drop  the  blame  question 
altogether. 

Harry  Truman  used  to  have  a  sign 
on  his  White  House  desk  that  read  "The 
Buck  Stops  Here."  Right  or  wrong  it  is 
a  political  fact  of  life,  and  a  President 
is  better  off  living  with  it.  Truman  sure 
did. 

The  Harvest 
President  Johnson  called  a  press  confer- 
ence while  Milwaukee  was  deaUng  with  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  urban  riots  to  say  that 
"I  think  we  are  rich  enough"  to  sustain  both 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  "our  responsi- 
bilities at  home."  Vice  President  Humphrey 
speaking  before  a  flock  of  mayors  in  Boston! 
backstopped  Mr.  Johnson  by  blaming  Con- 
gress for  the  flare-up  in  tlie  cities. 

Urging  the  mayors  to  get  "righteously 
indignant,"  Humphrey  asserted  that  "the 
delay,  the  'go  slow,  take  it  easy'  attitude" 
of   Congress   "aids   and   abets   frustration    in 

our  urban  slums"  and  "denies  government 

federal,  state,  and  local— the  tools  and  re- 
sources required  to  combat  slumlsm." 

The  viewpoint  that  money  from  Washing- 
ton can  plaster  over  every  sore  in  the  body 
politic  is  common.  In  the  Voice  of  the  People 
today,  for  example,  Prof.  Eisner  of  North- 
western modestly  proposes  the  expenditure 
of  50  binion  dollars  a  year  "and  more"  for 
a  period  of  years  to  meet  "public  needs." 
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The  other  day  Rep.  Tbomaa  O.  Abemethy 
of  Mlsslsaippl  offered  s  few  commenta  In 
the  House  cin  these  theories.  He  s&ld  that 
congressional  critics  of  his  state  and  other 
parts  of  the  south  who  formerly  had  h«en 
eager  to  peck  their  valises  and  head  south 
at  the  slightest  sign  of  trouble  now  were 
sitting  quiet  as  the  grave  when  disorders 
were  afflicting  their  own  areas. 

"You  know  who  Is  to  blame  for  the  racial 
mess  America  finds  Itself  In  today."  he  said. 
"We  all  know,  and  you  know,  It  is  because 
of  the  political  bidding  contest  the  two 
parties  have  been  engaged  In  In  their  all-out 
effort  to  get  the  racial  minority  vote." 

Recalling  that  President  Johnson  Insisted 
a  year  ago  on  delivering  a  night  message 
to  Congress,  Mr.  Abemethy  said:  "Ah,  the 
drama  that  was  packed  Into  that  night  I 
Remember  his  Joining  the  chant.  "We  shall 
overcome!'  That  was  to  be  the  night  to  sew 
up  the  racial  minority  vote  from  now  on 
and  forevermore.  But  It  did  not  hold  long. 
The  'black  power'  boys  came  back  for  more, 
and  more,  and  more,  and  more. 

"Tou  have  laid  every  gift,  grant,  conces- 
sion, lure,  and  bid  you  can  think  of  at  their 
doorstep  and  at  their  feet.  Tou  have  done  so 
much  of  this  you  are  Just  about  out  of 
something  to  hand  them. .  . .  Tou  are  right  In 
blaming  one  another.' 

Now  the  harvest  Is  coming  In.  Does  Mr. 
Johnson  care  to  recall  his  speech  of  Aug. 
3.  1965.  to  college  students.  He  told  them: 
"I  am  proud  to  salute  you  as  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries. .  .  .  We  want  change.  ...  I  hope 
you  will  go  out  Into  the  hinterland  and 
roTise  the  masses  and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell 
them  the  hour  has  arrived  and  their  day 
Is  here."  The  bugles  have  sounded,  all  right — 
m  Newark.  In  Csunbridge,  Md.,  In  east  Har- 
lem. In  Detroit.  In  Milwaukee,  and  In  dozens 
of  other  cities — and  the  day  la  here. 

And  Mr.  Humphrey,  does  he  care  to  recall 
his  remarks  In  New  Orleans,  JiUy  18,  1966? 
He  then  said  that.  If  be  had  to  live  In  the 
Blums,  "I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble 
than  you  have  had  already,  because  I've 
got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt."  Mr.  Humphrey's  services  were 
not  needed  at  the  barricades.  There  were 
plenty  of  other  volunteers. 

And  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  His  contrt- 
buUon,  Aug.  17,  1965.  was:  "There  is  no 
point  In  telling  Negroes  to  obey  the  law.  To 
many  Negroes  the  law  Is  the  enemy."  That 
thesis  has  certainly  been  validated. 

And  when  Mr.  Johnson  said  In  1964,  "We 
are  going  to  try  to  take  all  of  the  money 
that  we  think  is  unnecessarily  being  spent 
and  take  It  from  the  'haves'  and  give  It  to  the 
'have  nots'  that  need  It  so  much."  what  kind 
of  expectations  did  he  think  he  was  aro\is- 
ing? 

He  can  look  about  him  and  find  the  answer. 


NRA  EzecatiTes  Criticize  Oppcnents  of 
Markmansliip  Pre{rams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   KICBICAX 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speeiker,  pursuant 
to  permlsslcHi  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoifCRKSSiONAL  Record 
statements  by  two  dlsttn8:uished  ofiQcers 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association — the 
first  by  the  executive  vice  president, 
Franklin  L.  Orth,  made  In  Washington, 
July  9,  1967,  and  the  other  by  Presldoit 
Harold  W.  Olassen  also  made  in  Wash- 
ington. June  29,  1967. 


Mr.  Orth's  statement  clearly  sets  forth 
important  facts  concerning  the  dvlllaa 
markmanshlp  program  and  national 
matches  soon  to  be  held  this  year  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  August  S  through 
September  1,  1967,  and  the  NRA  Itself. 
The  executive  vice  presldrait  briefly  ex- 
plains the  widespread  misapprehensions' 
regarding  the  purposes  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  program.  Mr.  Classen's 
remarks  explain  what  the  NRA  Is  and. 
equally  important,  what  It  Is  not. 

It  is  my  belief  that  Mr.  Orth's  and 
Mr.  Classen's  statements  answer  the  re- 
cent attacks  of  certain  legislators  on  the 
NRA  and  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  while  at  the 
same  time  present  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  NRA,  the  oldest 
sportsmen's  organization  in  the  United 
States  composed  of  patriotic  and  loyal 
Americans  who  have  always  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Americanism. 

Their  statements,  which  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
follow: 

NRA    ExBCtmvK    CRmcizES    Opponejits    of 
Marksmanship   Programs 

Washington.  July  9. — NRA  Executive  Vice 
President.  Franklin  L.  Orth,  today  issued  the 
following  statement: 

"While  nearly  half  a  million  young  Amer- 
icans fighting  Communism  in  Vietnam  rely 
heavily  on  rifles,  homefront  attacks  on  ci- 
vilian marksmanship  activities  that  prepare 
our  finest  young  men  for  mUitary  service 
have  reached  such  a  reckless  pitch  that  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  has  openly  Joined 
In  them. 

"Patriotic  Americans  both  in  and  outside 
public  life  are  being  increasingly  misled  by 
propagandists  as  to  the  purp)oses  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program  which  has  been  sponsored  since 
1903  by  the  Army's  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  assisted  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  as  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice. The  American  public  Is  also  being  de- 
liberately misinformed  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Matches  conducted  annually  at  Camp 
Perry,  Ohio,  and  scheduled  to  be  held  this 
year  Aug.  3-Sept.  1. 

"To  dispel  this  barrage  of  propaganda, 
which  apparently  is  aimed  at  lowering  the 
marksmanship  level  of  American  service- 
men, present  and  future,  the  National  Rifle 
Association  feels  that  it  is  Its  duty  to  present 
certain  facts  concerning  not  only  the  Ci- 
vilian Marksmanship  Program  and  National 
Matches,  but  the  NRA  lUelf.  Briefly: 

"1.  The  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
represents  the  least  expensive  way  of  teach- 
ing many  young  Americans  to  shoot,  because 
the  NRA  provides  free  of  Government  expense 
the  necessary  Instructors,  ranges  and  other 
aids.  As  one  Congressman  accurately  ex- 
pressed It  in  preventing  a  curtailment  of  ap- 
propriation last  month,  the  NRA  'Is  actually 
subsidizing  the  U.S.  Treasury'  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

"2.  Individual  civilian  competitors  at  Camp 
Perry  are  not  subsidized  in  any  way.  ITiey 
p>ay  for  their  own  travel,  lodgings,  meals, 
and  entry  fees.  State  teams,  not  exceeding  14 
persons  or  a  maximum  of  700  individuals, 
receive  5c  a  mile  travel  and  tl.SO  for  meals, 
or  less  than  half  of  their  actual  expenses. 
In  return,  they  attend  the  latest  military 
combat  marksmanship  courses  and  act  as 
Instructors  In  their  States. 

"3.  More  than  half  of  the  $2,717,300  which 
has  been  quoted  as  the  Government  cost 
of  the  National  Matches  (1965  figure)  rep- 
resents an  expense  that  would  be  incurred 
even  If  the  matches  were  cancelled,  as  It 
consists  of  pay  and  allowances  for  sup- 
port personnel  who  would  in  any  case  be 
called  up  for  reserve  duty  annually.  By 
crediting   the   overall   program   with   other 


revenue  including  nurplus  arms  sales,  the 
net  cost  to  the  Oovemment  can  be  re- 
duced to  approximately  $600,000.  This  rep- 
resents an  estimated  cost  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  only  $16.50  per  soldier  for  civil- 
ian   pre-inductlon    marksmanship    training. 

"4.  The  NRA,  in  furtherance  of  such  pro- 
grams and  of  the  national  defense  general- 
ly, feels  duty-bound  to  oppose  all  propKwals 
that  might  now  or  In  the  future  Impede  or 
curtail  the  legitimate  instruction  and  use 
of  firearms  by  law-abiding  Americans.  It  has 
been  alleged  without  basis  that  the  NRA  Is 
primarily  a  lobbyist  group.  Actually,  the  NRA 
is  a  self-supporting  organization  of  more 
than  800.000  members,  the  largest  sports- 
men's association  in  the  nation  and  perha(is 
In  the  world,  and  it  devotes  only  about  3 
percent  of  its  normal  revenues  to  legislative 
matters.  Most  of  this  is  spent  simply  to 
Inform  its  members  of  Federal  and  State  leg- 
islation on  firearms,  conservation  and  related 
matters  which,  when  constructive  and  in 
the  public  interest,  the  NRA  traditionally 
supports.  The  organization's  main  concern  Is 
with  firearms  safety.  In  hunting,  target 
shooting  and  in  general,  and  with  the  proper 
use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  pastime. 

"5.  Concerning  pending  bills  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  NRA  Is  on  record  as  supporting 
a  series  of  reasonable  measures  which,  from 
its  long  and  resp)ected  experience  In  the  fire- 
arms field,  it  sincerely  believes  should  help 
curb  the  illicit  use  of  guns  by  some  125.000 
criminals  without  Impairing  the  legitimate 
activities  of  an  estimated  50,000,000  law- 
abiding  gun  owners. 

"Despite  recent  misrepresentations  by  its 
critics,  the  NRA  has  always  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  the  full  principles  of  Americanism. 
It  opposes  extremists  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
stantly screens  NRA  applicants  and  activities 
to  exclude  Improper  ones.  In  this  respect.  It 
cooperates  closely  with  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies  Including  the  TBI  and 
State  Adjutants  General. 

"The  NRA  Is  in  Its  96th  year,  a  venerable 
organization  with  the  highest  antecedents. 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  18th  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  8th  President  of 
the  NRA,  to  cite  only  one.  Americans  of  un- 
impeachable patriotism  and  of  all  walks  of 
life  have  been  proud  through  the  generations 
to  be  NRA  members. 

"The  final  proof  of  the  genuine  Ameri- 
canism of  the  NRA,  if  any  Is  required,  came 
recently  In  the  form  of  a  published  attack 
on  the  organization  in  The  Worker,  official 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  signed 
by  two  longtime  avowed  Communists,  Na- 
tional Chairman  Henry  Winston  and  Party 
Secretary  Gus  Hall.  These  spokesmen  openly 
attacked  the  NRA  with  typical  distorted  ac- 
cusations and  demanded  that  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program  be  cut  off. 

"It  is  quite  understandable  that  these 
opponents  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
whether  in  this  country  or  in  Vietnam, 
should  be  oppvosed  to  any  program  which 
Improves  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces. 

"What  Is  saddening  and  sickening  to  many 
loyal  Americans  is  to  see  their  honest  fellow- 
Americans  misled  into  adopting  a  similar 
attitude  and  into  attacking  the  very  pro- 
grams which  help  to  defend  our  country." 

Remarks  by  Harold  W.  Glassen,  President, 
Nationai.  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
AT  National  Pbess  Clitb,  Washington, 
DC,  June  29,  1967 

First,  I'd  like  to  explain  what  the  National 
Rifle  Association  la,  and  what  It  is  not. 

It  Is  the  oldest  sportsmen's  organization  In 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  non-profit  mem- 
bership organization.  It's  rate  of  growth  la 
phenomenal. 

Pour  years  ago,  when  the  current  contro- 
versy over  gun  control  leglslatdon  began,  NRA 
had  less  than  500,000  members.  It  now  has 
more  than  800,000  members,  a  gain  of  more 
than  60  percent,  and  Is  looking  forward  to 
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more  than  a  million  by  1071,  tlie  year  it  cele- 
brates its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  We 
anticipate  we  will  reach  this  goal  before 
then,  for  oxir  membership  Is  increasing  at  an 
average  of  80,000  per  year.  At  this  rate,  today 
at  least  200  persons  will  Join  NRA. 

NRA  members  are  sportsmen  whose  oom- 
mon  bond  is  the  a^port  at  shooting.  Most  are 
hunters.  Many  are  trap  and  skeet  shooters. 
Several  hundred  thousand  are  serious  target 
shooters,  who  work  as  bard  to  boost  their 
scores  as  any  golfer.  Last  year,  American 
shooters  took  17  gold  medals  in  world  events, 
establishing  the  United  States  firmly  as  the 
world  leader  In  this  international  sport. 

AmS  IN  TRAINING   SOLDIERS 

NRA  members  are  dedicated  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  Criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
our  organization  for  conducting  shooting 
programs  using  surplus  U.S.  military  rifles 
and  ammunition.  But  the  reasons  for  this 
program  have  been  largely  overlooked.  The 
truth  is  that  the  NRA  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  our  military  program,  providing  vital 
marksmanship  training  to  young  Americans 
■who  may  shortly  find  themselves  in  battle. 

Proof  of  the  value  of  this  program  in 
training  of  oombat  troops  was  contained 
in  a  1966  report  by  the  Arthur  D.  Uttle 
Company,  a  private  industrial  and  manage- 
ment research  firm,  which  made  a  oompre- 
hensive  study  of  the  Civilian  Marksmanship 
Program  at  the  request  of  the  Army. 

Not  only  did  the  Little  Report  note  that 
rifle  training  pric»-  to  military  service  better 
prepares  a  soldier  to  use  a  rifle.  It  said 
trainees  who  have  been  members  of  gun 
clubs  are  more  apt  to  enlist,  are  more  apt  to 
prefer  combat,  are  more  confident  in  their 
ability  to  use  a  rifle,  require  less  time  from 
Instructors  for  rifle  training,  and  share  their 
knowledge  and  provide  coaching  for  those 
who  need  It  most.  It  also  found  that  outfits 
that  have  the  greatest  number  of  gun  club- 
trained  soldiers  are  likely  to  suffer  fewer 
casxialtles  themselves,  and  Inflict  more 
casualties  on  the  enemy. 

In  short,  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Company,  after  long  study, 
that  shooting  experience  and  marksmanship 
training  with  military  type  small  arms  prior 
to  military  service  contribute  significantly 
to  the  Individual  solder's  training. 

The  major  problem  with  the  program, 
according  to  the  research  firm,  la  that  It 
should  be  expanded  in  order  to  provide  our 
soldiers  with  the  basic  rifie  training  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  \n  combat. 

These  are  some  of  things  that  NRA  Is. 

Now,  what  is  NRA  not? 

First,  it  is  not  a  fxjwerful  lobby  as  it  has 
been  painted.  Fortunately,  its  members  are 
dedicated  enough  to  protest  long  and  loud 
\^hen  their  sport  is  threatened.  We  keep  our 
members  Informed  on  what  is  happening 
that  could  restrict  their  right  to  possess  and 
use  firearms.  But  it  is  their  reaction  that 
members  of  Congress  hear,  not  the  central- 
ized voice  of  a  Washington  lobby.  I  have 
heard  the  complaint  that  the  gun  control 
bill  has  sparked  more  mall  than  any  other 
Issue  in  Congress.  I  see  this  as  a  healthy 
sign,  that  citizens  are  upset  over  a  threat  to 
their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  They 
are  using  one  right— the  right  of  petition- 
to  protect  another— the  right  to  bear  arms. 

WHO     SHOtTLD     OWN     A    OtTN? 

One  thing  I  want  to  make  clear:  NRA  is 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  ail  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  adult  age  have  the  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  unless  they  have  abused 
this  right  or  unless  they  have  been  adjudged 
by  proper  Judicial  authority  to  be  Incapable. 
We  beUeve  that  there  are  those  who  should 
not  have  a  gun,  but  we  oppose  the  estab- 
lishment of  authority  that  would  pwinlt 
arbitrary  determination  as  to  who  Is,  and 
who  U  not,  qualified  to  own  a  gun.  The 
withdrawal  of  such  a  right  should  be  subject 
to  due  process  ol  law. 


Because  w*  believe  In  the  rlsht  of  the 
indlvidvial  to  possess  firearms,  we  are  vlgor- 
oxisly  oppoeed  to  several  provlalcms  of  leg- 
IslaUon  proposed  by  the  Admtnlstratlon  and 
sponsored  by  Bee.  Dodd  and  Bep.  Ctiler  that 
would  unduly  reetrict  the  sale  and  possession 
of  firearms. 

This  iMlnj^  Tis  to  the  second  thing  that 
NRA  is  not. 

It  Is  not  oppoeed  to  gun  control  legislation. 

It  Is  oppoeed  to  the  Administration  Wll. 
We  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  endorse  some  o*  ite  iho visions, 
but  several  we  cannot  abide.  Oxir  members 
have  been  quite  vigorous  in  their  protests 
against  these  provisions.  This  legislation 
would  virtually  eliminate  Interstate  com- 
merce in  firearms,  except  between  Federally 
licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers.  We  favor 
controls  over  the  shipment  of  concealable 
firearms  through  the  mails,  and  we  have  pro- 
posed our  own  legislative  plan  to  accomplish 
this.  But  we  arc  utterly  opposed  to  a  law  that 
would  eliminate  sales  across  state  lines 
completely. 

The  very  premise  of  this  legisladon  holds 
the  key  to  what  its  sponsors  want.  It  begins 
with  a  declaration  that  would  put  Congress 
on  record  that  there  Is  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  availability  of  firearms  and  the 
crime  rate. 

RECORD    IS   A    PRETENSE 

Gentlemen,  there  has  not  been  developed 
in  the  four  years  of  public  hearings  on  pro- 
posed gun  controls  a  record  to  show  that 
such  a  relationship  exLsto.  Nevertheless,  its 
supporters  continue  to  prees  for  Its  enact- 
ment on  the  pretense  that  such  a  record 
exists. 

The  Dodd-Celler  bill's  supporters  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  for  InartajQce.  that  a  strict 
new  gun  law  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  has  worked  wonders  in  reduc- 
ing violent  crime  and  murder  in  the  last  year 
or  so.  Our  figures,  obtained  from  the  City 
Police  Department,  show  Just  the  opposite. 
They  show  that  more  persons  were  shot  to 
death  in  Philadelphia  In  the  y©eir  after  the 
law  was  passed  than  were  killed  by  firearms 
the  year  before  the  law  went  into  effect.  This 
at  the  same  time  that  legitimate  gun  sales 
fell  about  90  per  cent!  (See  table.) 

GUN   HOMICIDES   UNDER   PHIUDELPHIA   GUN   ORDINANCE 


Year 
Before  new  liw: 

1964 

Since  new  law: 

1%5' 

1966 


Guns     Knives     Other      Total 


62 

89 
69 


62 

76 
61 


64 


40 
48 


188 

205 
178 


Percent 
funs 
33 

43 
39 


'  Ordinance  effective  Apr  15, 1965.  Thus,  3^  months  of  1965 
•of  undci  new  law,  8;i  months  under  it 

The  NRA  believes  that  theee  statistics 
show  that  the  new  law  Is  not  effective,  as 
claimed  by  its  proponents. 

NRA    rOUR-POINT    PROGRAM 

Rather  than  get  bogged  down  In  criticizing 
what  NRA  considers  to  be  an  unworkable 
bill,  however.  I  believe  I  should  outline  to 
you  the  Association's  position  in  favor  of 
pwsitlve,  effective  and  practical  legislation 
on  guns. 

The  NRA  has  proposed  a  comprehensive 
four-point  legislative  program  that  it  be- 
lieves will  do  the  most  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  criminals  and  Incompetents — 
and  this,  after  all.  is  the  intent  of  all  such 
legislation  today.  These  points  have  been  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  and  House  by  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  Congress,  some  of  whom 
are  here  today.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  these  gentlemen  tot  their 
support  of  our  position  on  behalf  oC  ttie 
members  of  my  Association  and  the  estl- 
mated  50  mlUlon  gun  owners  in  the  United 
States  who  are  alarmed  over  attempts  to  pass 
the  severe  restrictions  contained  In  the  Dodd- 
Oeller  bill. 


The  four  points  that  NRA  has  proposed  to 
be  enacted  into  law  would — 

(1)  Provide  a  mandatory  penalty  for  the 
poaseeslon  or  use  of  a  flre€UTn  transported 
In  Interstate  ooouneroe  cr  foreign  commerce 
and  used  In  tiie  commission  of  a  crime. 

(2)  Prohibit  licensed  manufacturers  or 
dealers  from  shipping  any  firearm  to  any  per- 
son in  any  state  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
that  state. 

(3)  Place  '"destructive  devices"  (bombs, 
grenades,  mines,  crew-served  military  ord- 
nance, etc.)  under  the  tax  and  registration 
provisions  of  the  Nationai  Firearms  Act. 

(4)  Require  that  a  person  who  orders  a 
handgun  by  mail  or  over-the-counter  In  a 
state  other  than  his  own  submit  to  the  seller 
a  sworn  statement  that  he  Is  over  21  years 
of  age,  is  not  prohibited  by  federal  law  from 
receiving  a  handgun  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  his  receipt  of  the  firearm  is 
not  in  violation  of  any  state  statute.  The 
statement  must  contain  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  prinlcipal  local  law  officer 
of  the  locality  to  which  the  handgun  wui  be 
shipped,  and  the  seller  must  forward  the 
statement  by  registered  or  certified  maU  to 
that  law  enforcement  officer.  The  seUer  must 
wait  at  least  seven  days  following  receipt  of 
notification  by  the  law  enforcement  officer 
before  shipment  can  be  made. 

We  believe  these  four  measures  would  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  over  flrearms.  To 
go  beyond  them  would  cause  undue  hardship 
on  legitimate  sportsmen,  without  attacking 
the  root  of  the  problem. 

Id  like  to  clear  up  another  point,  which 
has  been  seized  upon  by  our  exponents  to  dis- 
credit the  NRA  In  recent  weeks.  In  the  May 
Issue  of  its  magazine,  "The  American  Rifle- 
man", NRA  ran  an  editorial  in  which  It  re- 
Iterated  its  poeiUon  that  the  American  citi- 
zen is  entlUed  to  keep  and  bear  arms  and 
that  this  right  will  provide  authorized  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  a  reservoir  of  citi- 
zens prepared  to  take  their  place  In  the  "posse 
comltatuB".  The  "posse  comltatua"  is  a  his- 
toric heritage  here  and  in  other  free  nations. 
It  consists  of  all  adult  male  citizens  who  can 
be  called  upon  by  law  officers  to  aid  In  keep- 
ing the  peace  In  times  of  emergency. 

Because  of  this  editorial,  NRA  was  accused 
In  a  syndicated  "New  Tork  Times"  story  urg- 
ing the  formation  of  citizen  posses  or  vigi- 
lante groups.  This  report  was  absolutely  false, 
for  not  only  did  NRA  not  urge  this,  but  It 
also  made  Its  position  absolutely  clear  on  this 
subject.  In  1964,  In  a  policy  statement  In  the 
same  magazine,  NRA  declared  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  groups  is  "completely  foreign 
to  the  tenets  and  purposes  for  which  the 
NRA  stands."  That  same  statement  declared; 
"The  NRA  does  not  approve  or  support  any 
group  activities  that  properly  belong  to  the 
national  defense  or  police." 

I  hope  this  clears  this  matter  up  once  and 
for  all.  for  everyone  can  see  the  damage  that 
can  be  done  to  an  organization's  reputation 
when  something  that  is  completely  in  error 
gets  such  wide  circulation. 

NRA     TTNO^     ATTACK 

Today,  because  it  has  stuck  Its  neck  out  to 
oppose  restrictive  leglslaUon,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  finds  Itself  under  attack. 
We've  been  attacked  before,  and  I  daresay 
that  we  will  be  attacked  again.  We  aren't  par- 
ticularly worried  about  this.  We've  been 
been  around  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  and 
we're  looking  forward  to  another  hundred 
years  of  encouraging  a  great  organized  sport 
and  contributing  to  the  nattonal  defense  of 
the  greatest  country  on  earth. 

What  really  disturbs  us,  however,  is  that 
the  proponents  of  strict  gun  control  legisla- 
tion believe  that  the  way  to  pass  their  bill  la 
to  attack  those  who  believe  otherwise. 

This  is  not  the  American  way,  and  we  wUI 
flght  these  tactics  even  harder  than  the  bill 
itself. 
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Race  Problem  laTited  to  Britain  Retaltt  of  a  Poll,  Firtt  Censretsioiul        papers  of  the  district  printed  tlie  Ques- 

D'  hi  »    f  Ark      aa                      tiona  by  numt>er  in  their  columns.  As  a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Anouitai                          ^^^    ^^  *^^Hk"^^  ''"^^f'"  .°l^F^^ 

wlio  were  subscribers  participated  in  the 

°'  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS               project. 

HON.  J(ttlN  R.  RARICK  °'                                           one  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 

or  LOUISIANA  HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS                of  the  answers  received  to  the  14  ques- 

IN  ■ITHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  or  Arkansas                              *^^°"^  asked  was  the  Small  percentage  of 

,       ,        ,         ^  _    .,-^_  the  people  who  had  "no  opinion"  on  the 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1967  in  the  house  op  representatives        issueVlnvolved  in  the  survey.  I  was  grati- 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  equali-  Wednesday,  August  2.  1967               fled  at  the  responses  to  the  questions 

tarlan   friends  in  Britain,  so  quick   to  |^j,  qathiNGS.  Mr  Speaker  for  the     disked,  as  this  indicates  that  our  people 

condemn  the  peoples  of  United  States,  p^^gj.  several  years  I  have  sent  out  a  ques-     *'"®  ^^^  Informed  with  regard  to  the  vast 

Rhodesia,  and  South  Africa,  have  now  tionnalre  to  the  people  who  reside  in  the     Problems  confronting  the  Nation, 

invited  the  race  problem  to  their  own  pjj.gj.  congressional  District  of  Arkansas.        The   responsibility   of   making   deci- 

shores.  Out  of  13,715  who  received  this  year's     sions  on  legislative  questions  and  issues 

And  they  must  not  blame  their  prob-  questionnaire.  2.609  replies  were  returned     is  solely  that  the  Member  himself.  Views 

lem  on  the  United  States  or  their  colo-  j.q  ^^  which  Is  18.9  percent  of  the  total,     and    observations    of    constituents    are 

nies — because  their  own  "soft  on  com-  ^j^g  questions  asked  dealt  with  current     very  valuable  in  arriving  at  conclusions 

munism"  leadership  has  begged  the  ques-  domestic  and  international  issues.  In  ad-     and  determinations  on  bills  upon  which 

tion.  Britain's  Ministers  may  soon  con-  ^^^q^  to  the  cooperative  Interest  shown     the  Member  is  called  upon  to  vote, 

suit  with  the  South  Africans  and  Rho-  ^y  the  recipients  of  the  poll,  many  news-         The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
desians  to  be  taught  how  to  cope  with 

the  problem. I'"  PercentI 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  London  ac-  i         Yes          No          No 

count  from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  I                                                                          I                               opinion 

Record:  ■ 1 ! 

[Prom,  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1967)  Do  you  favor: 

n>rTir     TnrTnw-nTti    Pt  ArTTTMfs    RiirrT<iH S    Af-  1    A  National  Te«chers  Corps  to  bolster  school  facilities  in  low  income  areas? 27  59  U 

KACIAL   iNcmENTS   iTJkOUiNO   BRITISH     o   AC  ^   Schoolchildren  being  transported  from  one  school  area  to  another  in  order  to  assure  racial 

cusED     OF     iNcrnNO     Hate — Carmichael  balance?                                                                                                                 3            96               I 

CarriCIZED  3.  Trimming  down  expenditures  tor  the  space  program  during  years  of  heavy  budget 

I^NDON,   July  25.— Rwjlal   tension   stirred  ^  Ljgfsialjon  bringing  (arm  labor  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tfieNationarLaborRelatiins 

by  both  whites  and  blacks  In  Britain  was  re-  Board?  9  83  8 

fleeted  today  In  Parliament  and  In  proceed-  S.  Abill  which  «w>uld  authorize  a  union  to  picket  a  construction  site  and  as  a  result  keep  non- 

Ings  in  a  country  magistrate's  court.  striking  workers  off  the  job? 5  93  '2 

In  East  Grlnstead.  Sussex,  five  men  were  6.  A  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  travel  of  persons  attempting  to  itKite  rioU  and  violent  civil 

..  ^    .      .      .         .        .    .    .    ,  disturbances! « »4  5  1 

committed  by  a  magistrate  to  stand  trial  on  7  Compulsoryarbitrationinthesettlementof  disputes  in  railway  and  other  essential  ind»s- 

charges  of  publishing  or  distributing  broad-  tries?. 76  12  12 

sheets    with    Intent    to    sUr    hatred    against  8.  The  Government's  policy  which  opposes  the  admission  at  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 

colored   immigrants.   All  pleaded  not  guilty  9.  DeftXg  other  Asian  countries  such  as  CambodiaVth.ilandVorth.Phili^                              "             "               '* 

and  were  released  on  ball.  are  threatened  by  communism  and  ask  our  help? 61  23  16 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  several  mem-  10.  The  U.S.  efforts  to  urge  the  control  of  births  in  fast  growing  countries  where  food  is 

bers  gave  notice  that  they  Intended  to  ques-  scarce? .  .....-..-. 77  15  8 

tlon  the  Government  about  the  stirring  of  >'■  *  bill  that  would  protect  the  right  of  privacy  of  criminals  and  law-abiding  citizens  by 

,    ,        ._.*       ».  i»        »T  J      1    ji  prohibiting  Wiretapping? ._ jo  DU  iz 

racial    strife    here     by    Negroes.     Including  12  Oetaileddisclosureof  all  properties  and  assets  of  Members  of  Congress?... M  34  12 

Stokely  Carmichael,  the  American  advocate  13.  The  establishment  of  a  strict  code  of  ethics  covering  Members  of  both  U.S.  Senate  and 

of  black  power.  House? .-.  91  4  5 

In  the  1 1  days  he  was  here.  Mr.  Carmichael  !*•  ''°Sa"tTx'1e1urns'r'''  ""  '""'^''"''"  '"**='^"'  '^'""^ '"""  "  """""'^  "'*"*°"  °"             17             73               10 

addressed  public  meetings  alx)ut  the  black-      

power  movement  In  the  United   States.  He  _ 

T.:r^tV:'^e'^Tln\fTr!t^  '^tl's  Mi..  Mary  Lo.  Rajchel  Honored  by  GirU'     Nation,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 

would  no  longer  submit  to  beipig  slapped  Nation                                      *^"  Legion  Auxiliary. 

around.  In  the  future,  the  assailant  will  get  This  is  the  2l3t  annual  session  of  Girls' 

his  arm  broken.  Mr.  Carmichael  declared.  ^,....  „  ^,^^.                  Nation,    the    legion's    youth    citizenship 

But  he  said  nothing  in  pubuc  so  infiam-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS              training    course    in    the    processes    of 

matory  as  a  speech  made  In  Reading  last  of                                           government 

night  by  Michael  de  Preltas,  British  leader  of  UAM     CniVADn    I     PITDMCV 

the  Black  Muslims,  who  urged  members  of  fiUIi.   tlJWAKU   J.   UUKIiEiI                                      _____^^^^__^^ 

his  audience  to  kill  white  men  who  attacked  q^  Florida 

mt^L  Ih^Sred  B:S!"Jh"^1ie1^d^noth:  IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES                              Crce.,  RoW  on  Row 

Ing  like  It  before  from  Neg^roes  here.  Wednesday,  August  2,  1967  

Victor  Goodhew,  a  Conservative,  is  to  ask  .,       _.,__,-,-_-    .,      _        ,                                          „„,^_.,_.,^..,   __  Tir^-»«- »-n«-c. 

the  Attorney  Generta  to  institute  proceed-  Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con-                EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ings  under  the  Race  Relations  Act  against  stantly  hear  about  the  hippies  and  their                                        of 

Mr.  de  Preitas.  activities,  the  beatniks  and  longhairs  who            Unfi    PnWIN  W    FnWARn<k 

with  regard  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  one  mem-  demand    that    everything    be    given    to            nun.   CUTlin    fT.   L,UTH\I\Uj 

ber  of  Parliament  will  ask  the  Home  Score-  them.                                                                                                                °'  lootsiana 

^^fl:^^  Jenkins,  to  see  that  he  Is  not  per-  j^^j  ^j^j^  ^j^  ^,g  j^^^j.  ^^^^  the  mass         IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

mltted  to  reenter  Britain.  Another  will  ask  ^„i„^t„  „.  ,,,,„  „„„„„  ,^^»^„i„   „„j   th~ 

If    Mr.    Jenkins    considers    that    Mr.    Car-  1"*^°'^*'^  °L°"^  ^°^^  ^^  ®  and  the                 Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

mlchaers  speeches  are  contrary  to  the  na-  hard  work  they  are  domg,  the  real  future                   ttt^^ta-dt^o    ^^    Tv..,reior,»      »/r. 

tionai  interest  leaders  of  America.                                                 Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Louisiana.    Mr. 

In  the  magistrate's  court,  the  prosecution  Today.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that     Speaker,  an  outstanding  high  school  de- 

said  that  the  broadsheet,  on  sale  at  two-  a  young  lady  from  my  home  city.  Miss    bater.  Lemuel  E.  Hawsey  ni.  of  Lake 

pence.  Insulted  colored  Immigrants  and  was  Mary  Lou  Rajchel,  of  Winter  Park.  Fla..     Charles,  La.,  gave  an  address  while  com- 

•iikeiy  to  make  its  readers  hate  them."  ^las  been  honored  by  Girls'  Nation  here'     Peting  in  the  National  Forensic  League 

The  sheets  said  colored  immigrants  were  ^^^  Washington                                                    annual    speech    contest    in     Nashville, 

2?^rwn^'  ^^l^^'  ^tTiZ^J^  "^^^^T^"  Mary  Lou  was  appointed  by  the  presi-     Tenn.  It  Is  thrilling  to  hear  Mr  Hawsey 

Referring  to  the  West  Indians  and  Asians  .     j^  ..       ^  ^e  secretarv  of     deliver  the  address  which  he  prepared, 

who  have  come  to  Britain  in  the  last  decade,  Y  ,       "^  "Jiris    nduon  wj  ue  s>et,retary  oi      .  ^„„^      -    .  .      _,„^t„^„,    o„,i„„J:    „„j 

they  said  the  immigrants  were  "taking  the  labor.                                                                  because  of  his  masterful  delivery  and 

bread  from  the  honest  working  man."  Her  appointment  to  cabinet-level  rank     oratorical  ability.  However,  Ui  view  of  re- 

The  accused  men  are  Thomas  Jones.  Alan  in  Girls'  Nation  reflects  the  wisdom  of     cent  events  relating  to  the  country  of 

Hancpck,  Slndey  Hardy,  Oeoffry  Doniny,  and  the  Florida  Girls'  State  in  choosing  Mary     Prance  and.  in  particular,   the   recent 

Edward  Budden.  Lou  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  annual  Girls'     visit  by  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  to  Can- 
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ada  and  the  publicity  which  resulted 
therefrom,  I  think  It  approprUite  that 
Mr.  Hawsey 's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  consideration  by 
all  Americans.  The  ties  that  bind  Ameri- 
ca and  France  go  back  to  the  early  days 
when  young  America  was  striving  to 
wrest  its  Independence  from  England. 
Creneral  de  Gaulle  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten, but  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of 
France  share  his  views. 
The  address  follows : 

Crossss,  Row  on  Bow 

(By   Lemuel   E.    Hawsey    m.    Lake   Charles 

High  School,  Lake  Charles,  La.) 

Unto  Almighty  God  we  commend  the  soul 
of  our  brother  departed,  and  we  commit  this 
nation  to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  Resurrection  of  its  spirit. 

This  wasn't  the  first  time  and  it  probably 
will  not  be  the  last  time  that  the  spirit  of 
France  was  laid  to  rest. 

'Fiyr  centuries  her  armies  had  marched 
across  the  continent  of  Europe  in  pomp  and 
glory.  Her  navies  roamed  the  seas,  and  her 
influence  was  felt  In  all  oomen  of  the  earth. 
The  French  spirit  was  bom  on  a  victorious 
battlefield  and  christened  as  grandeur. 
Grandeur  was  the  word  that  the  French  had 
coined  to  describe  the  spirit  of  a  nation  ttiat 
held  the  world  in  Its  grasp.  Noit  even  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon's  armies  oould  destroy  this 
spirit.  Prance  lived  on  in  reduced  power, 
but  with  the  same  spirit  of  grandeur.  Paris 
was  the  ciiltural  center  of  the  world;  French 
was  tlM  Htnguage  of  the  diplomat;  and 
France  had  a  share  in  destiny. 

It  was  a  hot,  stiltry  day  In  August  of  1914 
when  the  spirit  of  France  first  faltered,  and 
then  was  crushed  and  died  under  the  heel  of 
the  German  armies.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
history  France's  spirit  of  grandeur  had  been 
committed  to  the  ground — earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  America  stood 
alone  as  a  tower  of  strength  and  poured  her 
llfeblood  Into  France.  Thirty-six  thousand 
American  men  died  for  a  land  they  had  never 
seen,  for  a  country  whose  language  they 
cotild  not  evein  speak,  so  that  French  spirit 
of  grandeur  could  rise  from  the  earth,  rise 
from  the  ashes  of  destruction,  rise  from  the 
dust  of  their  death. 

But  the  French  spirit  had  been  reborn  of 
a  battlefield,  and  had  found  new  life  In  death. 
Prance  gave  her  everlasting  gratitude  to 
America  and  she  annoiuiced  to  all  of  the 
world  that  fate  had  done  her  worst  to  France, 
for  she  had  survived  the  war  to  end  all  war. 
With  the  help  of  billions  of  American  dollars, 
the  French  spirit  of  grandeur  blossomed  as 
Prance  thankfully  secured  herself  behind  the 
Maginot  line. 

A  poet  of  the  times  looked  back  on  that 
conflict  and  composed  a  ptoem  that  described 
not  only  that  war,  but  struggle  for  France's 
spirit  that  would  last  for  half  a  century 
more,  as  he  wrote: 

"In  Flanders  Fields  the  popples  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place;  and  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below." 

In  America  happiness  had  been  born  again. 
Her  people  had  little  time  for  poets,  and  had 
but  faintly  heard  the  heartfelt  thanks  from 
abroad  as  they  drove  about  in  their  Model 
T's,  danced  the  Charleston,  and  argued  over 
prohibition.  More  little  boys  had  been  born 
to  take  the  places  of  those  who  lay  in  Flan- 
ders Fields.  They  knew  little  of  the  past,  and 
even  less  of  the  future  as  they  swam  In 
America's  streams,  walked  through  the  streets 
of  Cities,  and  helped  harvest  her  crops.  Not 
only  France,  but  all  the  world  had  found  new 


life,  and  the  world  was  big,  wide.  woBderful. 
place  that  had  oome  alive. 

An  American  song  writer  wrote:  "The  laat 
time  I  saw  Paris,  her  heart  was  young  and 
gay."  For  death  had  vtmek.  In  one  erwlft 
agonizing  moment  that  spirit  of  grandeur 
died  and  Hitler  held  Europe  by  the  throat. 
Those  same  Amnican  boys  that  swam  In 
America's  ertreams — found  themselves  as 
men  drowning  in  the  icy  waters  o<  the  At- 
lantic while  struggling  to  reach  the  beaches 
at  Normandy;  the  same  boys  who  walked 
through  her  streets — died  in  the  rubble  of 
the  devastated  city  of  St.  Lo;  and  those 
same  Americans  who  had  wandered  through 
golden  fields  bled  to  death  in  French  hedge- 
rows. They  fought  for  the  land  they  loved, 
and  184.000  of  them  died  In  FVance  to  free 
her  from  tyranny.  They  were  returned  t»  the 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  with 
the  words  of  a  poet  ringing  In  their  ears : 

"We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  Fields." 

After  the  last  shot  had  been  fired.  «Jid 
guns  had  been  silenced  forever,  France  once 
again  struggled  back  to  life.  In  two  world 
restore  Prance  to  the  FYench.  America  poured 
300  bllUosi  dollars  Into  France  so  that  the 
F'rench  franc  oould  emerge  as  one  ot  the 
strongest  currencies  in  the  world,  "nie 
French  spirit  of  grandeur  had  risen  again 
from  her  war  torn  countryside,  but  it  had 
received  a  mortal  wound. 

In  1954  Prance  made  her  last  bid  for  world 
leadership  in  a  far  away  comer  of  the  globe. 
All  her  hopee  and  dreams  were  crushed  in 
defeat  at  Olenblen  Phu.  H€i  troop>s  were 
forced  to  leave  Southeasit  Aria,  e^nd  now 
American  soldiers  are  fighting  and  dying  In 
their  place  in  the  God  forsaken  Jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

Time  had  bypassed  France.  The  fate  of 
the  world  no  longer  hinged  on  the  news  from 
Paris.  In  a  brief  40  years,  centuries  of  pomp 
and  glory  had  become  nothing  more  than 
memories  of  a  bygone  era.  Even  her  spirit, 
her  grandeur  was  dying. 

Last  spring,  as  once  again  the  popples 
bloomed  in  Flanders  Fields,  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  DeGauUe  announced  that  he 
would  restore  the  grandeur  that  was  once 
France.  He  would  save  that  dying  spirit — for 
along  with  all  Frenchmen  he  dreamed  of  a 
Prance  that  would  lead  the  world  In  gran- 
deur as  she  had  done  so  long  ago.  He  said 
that  Prance  would  travel  the  road  to  leader- 
ship alone.  That  France  had  no  debts  and 
would  pay  no  debts.  And  with  one  sweeping 
wave  of  his  hand  he  denied  the  past  and 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  NATO  alliance  as 
he  ordered  that  all  United  States  troops 
leave  France.  All  the  world  stood  back  in 
shocked  disbelief  as  DeOaulle  ordered  that 
France's  very  lifeblood  be  pumped  from  her 
and  they  asked,  "Will  United  States  troops 
leave  Prance?"  That  question  has  already 
been  answered — Yes,  they  will,  all  but  the 
60,000  that  are  burled  there.  No  msin  nor 
nation  acting  in  Godless  cruelty  can  blot 
those  white  crosses  from  the  French  coun- 
tryside and  destroy  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  lie  there. 

The  final  verse  of  that  poem  written  over 
50  years  ago  seems  to  be  more  of  a  prophesy : 

"To  you  from  falling  hands  the  torch 
We  throw;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep  though  popples  grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 

That  tcvch,  the  torch  of  freedom,  now  lies 
and  just  a  glowing  ember  covered  by  the 
sands  of  VOac.  And  so,  cmce  again,  the  na- 
tions of  ^e  world  have  watched  as  the  wftaMt 
of  France  is  committed  to  ground,  eartli  to 
earth,  ashes  to  aahes,  dust  to  dust. 


CwpMien  Walk  to  T«wa  After  Center 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVE  RIARTIN 

or    NTBBASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  below,  a  story  dated  July  31 
from  the  McCook,  Nebr.,  Daily  Gazette 
in  regard  to  disturbances  at  the  Job 
Corps  camp  at  McCook.  This  sort  of 
thing.  I  am  told,  has  happened  previ- 
ously. I  was  also  advised  that  at  the  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  Job  Corps  Center.  44  young 
corpsmen  from  Watts  refused  to  follow 
normal  rules  of  conduct,  and  after  a  few 
days,  had  to  be  sent  home  as  people  who 
could  not  be  helped.  One  incident  which 
I  am  told  occurred  at  the  Uncoln  Job 
Corps  Center  by  the  44  young  men  from 
Watts  was  the  dumping  of  their  full 
trays  of  food  on  the  floor  In  the  dining 
room,  and  then  arrogantly  stating  to  one 
of  the  supervisors,  "White  man,  you 
clean  it  up." 

The  following  experience  at  the  Mc- 
Cook Job  Corps  Center,  and  many  other 
stories  from  other  centers  throughout 
the  country,  make  it  very  doubtful  if  this 
is  an  effective  and  productive  program: 

COBFSMSN      WAUC     TO     TOWN     ATTKB      CEMTKB 
DlSTUKBAMCK 

(By  Bob  Sailors) 

Six  members  of  the  McCook  Job  Corps 
walked  11  miles  to  McCook  this  morning  and 
complained  to  the  police  that  they  had  been 
beaten  up  in  a  dorm  fight  at  the  center  Sun- 
day night. 

"Two  more  members  walked  to  McCook  later 
this  morning,  one  without  shoes,  and  said 
they  didn't  want  to  go  back. 

Another  Corpsman  was  lying  on  a  picnic 
table  in  front  of  the  well-Ughted  canteen 
about  2  a.m.  this  morning.  He  told  Red  Wil- 
low County  Deputy  Sheriff  Eugene  Morris  he 
was  afraid  to  go  into  his  dorm  because  "they 
are  after  my  hide." 

All  eight  complaining  Corpsmen  were 
whites.  They  said  their  trouble  came  from 
Negro  Corpsmen. 

Conflicting  reports  came  from  the  center 
today  after  the  incident  which  apparently 
started  about  9:30  pjn,  Sunday. 

Center  Director  Clem  Grlflln  said  about  six 
youths  were  involved  in  a  brawl  in  a  street 
in  front  of  the  administration  buUdlng. 

He  said  the  fight  had  bioken  up  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  center  at  10  pjn. 

A  camp  worker  had  a  different  story,  how- 
ever. 

He  told  Morris  at  the  center  early  today 
that  he  broke  up  the  brawl  in  Dorm  H,  add- 
ing that  he  had  "no  idea"  how  many  youths 
were  involved. 

A  Negro  counselor,  one  of  the  first  to  talk 
to  Morris,  admitted  about  2:30  a.m.  that 
there  had  been  "an  uprising"  but  saJd  it  was 
all  over  by  that  time  In  the  morning. 

Morris,  who  was  at  the  center  to  check  oa 
any  damage  or  injuries,  was  asked  to  leave 
by  one  counselor  who  told  the  deputy  he  had 
no  business  on  federal  property. 

Morris-returned  to  the  center  about  3  a.m., 
after  GrUBn  brought  the  six  run-a-ways  back 
from  the  McCook  Police  Department. 

Grlflln  told  Morrts  that  a  broken  window 
and  doc»-  on  Doim  4  had  been  broken  fc«- 
more  than  a  week  and  that  no  damage  oc- 
curred during  the  fight. 
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Editor  Joha  S.  Kniflit  Says  Prendent 
JohntoB  Shoold  Thiak  Less  Abont  1968 
aad  Gire  Stroaf  Leadership  to  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Auffust  2,  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
editorial  headed  "Politicians,  Promising 
Utopia,  Shackle  Citizens  to  the  State"  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  July  31,  Editor 
John  S.  Knight  very  ably  diagnoses  some 
of  the  Nation's  ills,  warning  that  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  losing  its  moral 
fiber  in  succumbing  to  Insidious  influ- 
ences. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  ponder  the  statements  set 
forth  in  the  editorial  which  follows: 

Politicians,  Promjsino  Utopia,  Shackle  Cit- 
izens TO  thx  Statx 

Sir  Thomaa  Moore  wrote  a  book  In  1518 
about  the  Imaginary  island  of  Utopia  which 
enjoyed  the  perfect  political  and  social  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  centuries  which  followed,  the 
theorists  of  many  lands  have  tinkered  with 
various  concepts  of  the  Ideal  society. 

Some  pin  their  faith  on  socialism,  others 
try  communism  but  moat  settle  for  a  con- 
stantly expanding  welfare  state. 

The  basic  thought  behind  all  of  these 
philosophies — usxially  politically  motivated — 
la  the  forced  dependence  of  the  individual 
upon  the  state. 

Even  In  so  civilized  a  nation  as  Great 
Britain,  the  government  provides  security 
frmn  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Collaterally, 
vigorous  capitalism  under  the  spur  of  com- 
petition is  losing  Its  thrust  as  government 
seeks  to  nationalize  the  United  Kingdom's 
basic  industries. 

Uruguay,  the  nearly  complete  welfare  state, 
Is  a  prime  example  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility. 
Its  people,  encouraged  by  the  expediency 
of  political  leciders,  demand  ever  higher  bene- 
fits. The  result  is  inflation,  outrageotis  prices 
and  ultimate  bankruptcy. 

We  might  all  enjoy  living  in  a  world  which 
demanded  a  minimum  of  effort  with  guar- 
anteed security  and  high  remuneration  for 
doing  as  little  as  possible. 

The  only  trouble  with  these  Utopian 
schemes  is  that  they  don't  work. 

Our  concern,  therefore,  is  found  In  the 
emulation  by  the  United  States  of  theories 
which  have  been  tried  without  success  In 
other  countries. 

Why  should  this  nation  which  grew  to 
unprecedented  wealth  and  development  un- 
der a  free  competitive  system  succumb  to 
the  soft  theorizing  of  academicians  and  new 
day  economists? 

Even  now,  the  flaws  in  President  Jc^nson's 
Great  Society  are  glaringly  apparent.  Tbe 
President  bocuts  of  our  high  living  stand- 
ards, tbe  low  rate  of  unemployment  and 
elimination  of  poverty.  Yet  we  are  existing 
In  a  virtual  state  of  anarchy  as  law  enforce, 
ment  agencies  appear  powerless  to  prevent 
rioting  and  looting  In  our  streets. 

In  New  Tork  City,  1,000  tax -supported  so- 
cial workers  held  a  mass  demonstration  at 
city  hall  to  pressiire  Blayor  Lindsay  into 
accepting  their  demands.  Pickets  carried 
signs  calling  tbe  mayor  a  "pseudo-liberal" 
and  "union  buster."  Taxation  la  ao  high  In 
"welfare  city"  that  scores  o(  business  firms 
have  already  left  Mew  York  and  more  are  on 
their  way  out. 

President  Jc^nson  mCrers  from  the  delu- 
sion that  any  problem  can  be  cured  by 
spending  a  few  more  blUlons.  Tet  Detroli 


which  has  the  best  anti-poverty  program  in 
the  country,  good  relations  between  the 
agencies  and  th«  people  and  a  city  adminis- 
tration committed  to  helping  the  poor,  did 
not  escape  tbe  worst  riots  in  the  nation's 
history. 

The  Nation  suffers  from  a  decline  of  mor- 
ality and  the  breakdown  of  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

As  retired  Aaeoclate  Justice  Charles  E. 
Whlttaker  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  "History  shows  that  every 
society  which  became  lawless  soon  suc- 
cumbed and  the  evidences  of  eacb  society's 
decay  appeared  to  the  toleration  of  disobedi- 
ence of  Its  laws  and  the  judgments  of  its 
courts." 

Stokely  Carmichael  and  other  anarchists 
are  actively  fom.entlng  revolution  with  their 
open  definance  of  our  legal  institutions. 

But  Johnson  endures  their  Insults,  plays 
antl-Rotnney  politics  In  Michigan  and  can 
think  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  pout 
and  ask  Congress  for  more  money. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  a  man  re- 
puted to  be  a  strong  President. 

Our  era  of  discontent,  described  by  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  as  the  worst  since  the  Civil 
War,  win  not  be  ended  until  the  President 
resolves  to  end  it. 

The  American  people  want  something 
more  substantive  than  phony  reports  on  the 
progress  being  made  in  Vietnam  and  apply- 
ing band  aids  to  social  cancers. 

Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
placed  shackles  on  law  enforcement  officers 
and  encouraged  "easy  Justice." 

Union  leaders  enjoy  ready  access  to  the 
White  House  but  give  no  heed  to  presidential 
wage  guidelines.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  Is  notoriously  oriented  to  labor's 
side. 

Government  bureaucracies  fiddle  around 
with  Investigations  on  automobile  safety  but 
never  utter  a  harsh  word  about  the  drunks 
who  cause  the  accidents. 

The  President,  who  once  warned  federal 
agencies  against  harassment,  has  permitted 
an  orgy  of  investigations  against  both  In- 
dividuals and  business. 

'Federal  payrolls  are  growing  at  an 
astounding  rate,  yet  the  President  says  he  Is 
demanding  economy  In  government. 

Medicare  is  costing  more  than  administra- 
tion estimates,  Social  Security  taxes  will  soon 
take  another  Jump,  the  federal  budget  has 
become  a  Joke. 

True,  President  Johnson  has  more  than  his 
share  of  problems  and  we  can  sympathize 
with  him. 

But  there  can  be  no  lasting  solutions  until 
he  comes  to  grips  with  realities,  thinks  less 
about  1968  and  gives  stronger  leadership  to 
the  nation. 

For  tbe  United  States  Is  rapidly  losing  Its 
moral  fibre  In  succumbing  to  insidious  Influ- 
ences which  in  time  will  destroy  our  precious 
Institutions  which  have  served  our  nation  so 
well  in  the  past. 


Prez  Lxgal  Sexvics 


Free  Legal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP  WEST    VISCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  19S7 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  SEubJect  discussed  is  free  legal  coun- 
sel for  those  without  the  funds  to  pay 
for  such  senlcas: 


This  Is  Jim  Kes.  bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

As  Americans,  wa  have  long  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  equality  before  the  law  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  our  system  of 
Jurisprudence.  In  other  words,  when  a  wrong 
has  been  committed,  the  poorest  man  in  the 
land  has  the  same  right  to  his  day  in  court 
as  tbe  multl -millionaire. 

A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  where  the  doctrine  of  equality  is 
concerned,  there  la  a  serious  lapse  between 
theory  and  practice.  Investigation  disclosed 
that  millions  of  Americans  never  instituted 
legal  action  to  protect  their  interests  for  two 
potent  reasons— either  because  they  are  un- 
aware of  their  basic  rights  or  because  they 
lack  the  means  to  pay  for  counsel. 

The  public  has  been  unaware  of  this  situ- 
ation. But  It  presented  a  golden  opportunity 
to  those  shoddy  characters  who  prey  upon 
the  weak  and  vinfortunate  to  make  their 
living.  The  poor  man  Is  an  easy  victim  for 
this  class  of  swindlers  because,  usually,  he 
lacks  the  educational  background  to  under- 
stand tbe  nature  of  the  swindler.  As  a  result. 
in  too  many  Instances,  he  signs  up  to  buy  a 
motor  car,  or  furniture,  or  other  equipment 
on  the  installment  plan  at  prices  which  have 
been  Inflated  beyond  reason.  The  honest 
businessman  deplores  such  practices  but  the 
honest  business  man  Is  in  no  position  to 
police  his  dishonest  competitors. 

It  is  estimated  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
extorted  from  the  country's  poorest  people 
by  such  methods  avery  year.  An  attempt  to 
end  this  evU  was  started  a  few  years  ago  by 
private  legal  associations.  In  some  localities, 
legal  counsel  is  provided  without  charge  to 
those  who  do  not  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
such  services.  Now  this  service  is  being  ex- 
panded with  financial  help  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Federal  agency 
set  up  to  conduct  the  war  on  poyerty. 

This  program  is  now  operating  In  oo- 
op>eratlon  with  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association,  an  organization  set 
up  by  the  legal  profession  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  legal  aid  for  the  poor. 
In  addition  to  extending  help  in  Individual 
cases,  this  organization  is  giving  basic  legal 
instructions  at  the  commiinlty  level.  Once 
an  entire  community  has  been  alerted,  the 
swindler  wlU  have  a  mudh  harder  time  In 
finding  his  victims. 

There  are  now  about  260  legal  service 
agencies  operating  on  funds  supplied  by  the 
war  on  poverty.  They  are  staffed  by  more  than 
1.200  lawyers.  In  this  fiscal  year,  they  will 
handle  close  to  300.000  cases.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  substantial  beginning. 

When  tills  program  first  started,  many 
feared  that  free  legal  advice  would  make  sub- 
stantial Inroads  on  the  income  of  private  law 
firms.  In  most  cases  these  fears  have  been 
erased.  In  the  past,  private  law  firms  han- 
dled thousands  of  cases  for  the  poor  without 
compensation.  Now  these  cases  are  turned 
over  to  the  service  agencies. 

Tbe  National  Bar  Association  and  other 
private  agencies  are  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  program.  Act- 
ing together,  they  should  be  able  to  correct 
a  grave  weakness  in  our  legal  system. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Tbe  Americaa  ladiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESaNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.    RARICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
Americans  who  regard  race  mixing  as  a 
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sincere  solution  rather  than  a  politically 
motivated  gimmick  are  unable  to  under- 
stand why  all  the  fuss  about  the  black 
man  while  the  native  American  Indian 
goes  unnoticed. 

The  answer  to  the  Indians'  plight  may 
be  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to 
organize  Into  a  voting  pressure  group. 
They  are  too  proud  and  independent  and, 
in  many  instances,  readily  adapt  with  the 
white's  civilization — so  they  do  not  count. 

I    Insert    the    recent    Associated    Press 
story  on  the  American  Indian  here  in  the 
Record  for  our  colleagues  attention : 
Indians  Complain  of  Poverty 

Sandeesville,  Miss.  (AP). — Indian  leaders 
described  poverty  and  hunger  as  the  lot  of 
the  80  Choctaws  In  the  Bogue  Homo  settle- 
ment, smallest  reservation  In  Mississippi. 

The  picture  came  from  Emerlk  B.  Boyt, 
who  teaches  in  the  settlement's  one-room 
government  school,  and  many  of  the  80  resi- 
dents in  the  settlement  in  Jones  County. 

The  one-room  frame  school  building  Is 
the  best  building  In  the  settlement,  which  is 
composed  of  a  rickety  tin  church  built  by 
the  Indians  and  10  ramsbackled  houses  dat- 
ing back  to  the  ig20s.  The  residents  rent 
the  houses  for  »50  a  year. 

Boyt.  who  teaches  the  21  pupils,  in  the 
five-grade  school  said  the  Indians  are  left 
by  the  government  to  "take  care  of  them- 
selves," although  the  government  has  said  It 
Is  plaiming  to  help  with  housing  later. 

The  Indians  expressed  some  bitterness 
with  the  federal  government  but  not  the 
state,  Mississippi  allows  the  Choctaws  to  take 
part  in  the  food  stamp  program  handled  by 
Its  welfare  department. 

Some  also  receive  welfare  checks  from  the 
state. 

Most,  however,  get  no  federal  money. 

EsteUe  Thomas,  who  recently  returned 
from  California  to  be  with  her  elderly 
mother,  said  Indians  in  other  states  get 
welfare  stipends  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment— "but  not  in  Mississippi." 

Huey  Nlckey,  a  son  of  83-year-old  Chief 
Billy  Nlckey,  said  his  father's  home  was 
damaged  by  a  tornado  in  1957  and  the  Red 
Cross  tried  to  help  In  the  rebuilding  but 
"the  federal  government  said  no." 

Nlckey  said  about  12  years  ago  the  gov- 
ernment gave  the  land  to  the  Choctaw 
Indians  whose  headquarters  are  at  the  Bur- 
eau of  Indian  Affairs  office  at  Phlladelpbla, 
75  miles  to  the  north. 

Huey  Nlckey  said  the  Indians'  diet  was 
poor,  with  their  only  meat  coming  from  the 
hogs  raised   by  a  few  of  the  famiilee. 

Both  he  and  his  brother  Thomas  Huey, 
agreed  their  people  were  hungry. 


Forceful  Statement  by  Goyernor  Agnew  on 
Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  Gov.  Splro  Agnew,  of  Mary- 
land, on  his  forceful  statement  on  riots 
Issued  Sunday.  He  pulls  no  punches  and 
calls  a  spade  a  spade.  The  Governor  will 
not  allow  any  rationalizing  to  Justify 
the  current  violence.  Criminal  activity 
wUl  be  treated  with  swift  action. 

I  include  the  Governor's  statement 


with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Our  country  is  as  mtich  threatened  by  the 
lawless  rioting  in  our  streets  as  It  is  by  our 
enemies  abroad. 

In  such  a  serious  time,  the  people  of  a 
state  are  entitled  to  a  clear  and  direct 
statement  of  their  governor's  position.  This 
is  such  a  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  evident  that  there 
is  ample  cause  for  unrest  in  our  cities.  There 
is  stUl  discrimination  and.  in  too  many 
cases,  there  are  deplorable  slum  conditions. 
Our  Negro  citizens  have  not.  and  In  many 
cases  are  not,  receiving  equal  educational, 
job  and  housing  opportunities. 

The  gains  recently  made,  while  good,  are 
not  enough. 

I  believe  that  responsible  militants  with- 
in the  Negro  leadership  should  use  every 
means  avaUable  to  place  legitimate  pres- 
sure on  those  in  authority  to  break  the 
senseless  and  artificial  barriers  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

But  legitimate  pressure — the  power  of  the 
vote — the  power  of  organized  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  action — does  not  give  any 
person  or  group  a  license  to  commit  crimes. 

Burning,  looting  and  sniping,  even  under 
the  banner  of  civil  rights,  are  still  arson, 
larceny  and  murder.  There  are  established 
penalties  for  such  felonies  and  we  cannot 
change  the  punishment  simply  because  the 
crime  occurred  during  a  riot.  The  laws  must 
be  consistently  enforced  to  protect  all  our 
people. 

If  an  angry  man  bums  his  neighbor's 
house,  or  loots  his  neighbor's  store,  or  guns 
his  neighbors  down,  no  reason  for  his  anger 
will  be  enough  of  an  excuse. 

WILL    NOT   BE   TOLERATED 

In  Maryland,  rioting  or  inciting  to  riot, 
no  matter  what  wrong  is  said  to  be  the 
cause,  will  not  be  tolerated.  There  are  proper 
ways  to  protest  and  they  must  be  used.  It 
shall  now  be  the  policy  In  this  state  to  im- 
mediately arrest  any  person  inciting  a  riot 
and  to  not  allow  tha«,  person  to  finish  his 
vicious  speech. 

All  lawbreakers  wUl  be  vigorously  and 
promptly  prosecuted. 

Acts  of  violence  will  not  be  later  forgiven 
Just  because  the  criminal  after  a  while  adopyts 
a  more  reasonable  attitude.  The  violent  can- 
not be  allowed  to  sneak  unnoticed  from  the 
war  dance  to  the  problem-solving  meeting. 

No,  the  problem-solving  conference  must 
be  reserved  fca-  those  who  shun  lawlessness, 
who  win  their  places  at  the  conference  table 
by  leadership  that  builds  rather  than  de- 
stroys, 

RESPONSIBILITT    RELD    KEY 

The  problem-solving  must  be  done  by  con- 
structive militants  such  as  the  Wilkinsee, 
Kings,  Youngs  and  Randolphs — not  by  the 
Carmlchaels.  Joneses,  and  Browns.  But  It 
should  include  the  younger  responsible  lead- 
ership as  well  as  older,  more  established 
leaders.  Responsibility  is  tbe  yardstick. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  my  firm  policy  to 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  Jobs,  good 
housing  and  better  educational  opp<H-tuni- 
tlee  for  the  poor  and  underprivileged,  botb 
Negro  and  white,  in  Maryland.  I  wlU  meet 
With  any  responsible  leaders  to  dlsciuK  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  I  will  not  meet 
with  those  wbo  engage  in  or  urge  riots  and 
other  criminal  acts  as  weapons  to  obtain 
power. 

In  conclusion,  I  c(»ninend  the  citizens  o* 
both  races  who  have  continued  to  conduct 
themselves  with  intelligent  restraint  in  spite 
of  great  presstu-e. 

I  share  the  sorrow  ot  those  who  have  Buf- 
fered and  who  continue  to  suffer  from  the 
reckless  acts  of  a  few.  Ptor  the  confused  and 
weak  who  seek  to  excuse,  appease  and 
ratlonallee  for  the  criminals  who  threaten 
our  society,  I  have  only  pity. 


The  Northeattem  Water  Supply  Stady — 
Long    liluki    Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  NZW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^'A'nVES 
Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  a  study  in  depth  of 
the  water  supply  problems  of  the  North- 
eastern United  States  of  America.  In 
connection  with  this  study  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  holding 
hearings  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
our  Nation.  At  my  request,  they  recently 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  Long  Island. 
These  hearings  were  devoted  to  the  fu- 
ture water  needs  of  our  area.  There  Is 
no  more  important  problem  for  our 
area's  future  growth,  development,  and 
happiness.  • 

I  was  delighted  to  attend  these  hear- 
ings even  though  I  had  to  fly  from  Wash- 
ington to  be  present.  I  had  been  invited 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  open 
the  hearings  and  make  a  statement  of 
the  position  of  our  area  in  meeting  its 
future  water  needs.  Many  people  have 
written  me  for  copies  of  the  statement 
I  made.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  make  this 
statement  available  puWicly  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  statement 
follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  open  these  hearings  to- 
day in  Nassau  County  and  In  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  on  a  topic  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  future  economic  growth  of 
Long  Island  and  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people  who  live  here  now.  and  who 
will  live  here  in  the  years  to  oome. 

I  am.  of  course,  gratified  that  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  saw  fit  to  acceed  to  my 
request  for  a  separate  pubUc  hearing  on  the 
water  resources  and  suppUes  for  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  counties.  1  pointed  out  that  the  needs 
of  the  Long  Island  area,  as  contrasted  to 
those  of  the  City  of  New  York  were  distinct 
and  separate  and  that  these  needs  should 
be  considered  In  their  own  hearings  and  In 
their  own  surroundings  on  Long  Island.  I 
thank  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  acceeding 
to  this  request.  I  welcome  them  to  my  Con- 
gressional District.  They  are  rendering  an 
important  public  service  to  our  area. 

This  is  the  23rd  public  hearing  held  by 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  accordance 
with  Congressional  directions  for  a  North- 
eastern United  States  Water  Supply  Study. 
These  studies  began  about  a  year  ago  In 
August  of  1966.  They  are  neartng  conclusion 
as  their  first  birthday  Is  reached.  We  m  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  counties,  especially  in  Nas- 
sau county  and  still  more  emphatically  In  the 
Central  area  which  is  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Distrlnt.  have  sufiered  three  times 
during  the  last  three  decades  from  prolonged 
droughts.  We  are  Just  now  recovering  from 
one  of  the  worst. 

Tbe  water  table  in  our  area  stood  Just  a 
matter  of  10  months  ago  at  the  lowest  level 
In  history.  In  many  places  It  and  stream 
flow  are  stlU  going  down.  Yet.  our  population 
continues  to  rise  and  commercial  demand  for 
cool  fresh  water  continues  to  grow  unabated, 
every  IndlcaUon  Is  that  area  needs  will  grow 
at  an  ever-Increasing  rate  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  Our  area  Is  in  desperate 
need  of  some  good  water  management  for 
ttio  preeent  and  for  the  future.  We  must  deal 
With  the  problems  both  of  water  supply  and 
with  the  problems  of  water  quality.  In  some 
waya,  these  matters  are  of  course  related. 
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Up  to  tb«  present  time  It  haa  been  a»- 
Bumed  tliat  a  proTldent  God  and  a  generous 
planet  would  satisfy  all  our  water  needs.  Tb« 
average  homeowner  when  he  turns  the  tap 
on  In  his  home  expects  that  pure  water  wlU 
come  out  of  It  as  long  as  he  keeps  It  open. 
He  does  not  want  to  hear  any  excuses  for 
the  failure  of  this  to  take  place.  Yet  many 
problems  must  be  solved  If  this  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  problems  are  economic — 
they  are  political,  as  well  as  sclentlflc  and 
technical. 

Long  Island  can  be  sure  of  two  facts.  One 
Is  that  our  population  will  continue  to  ex- 
plode and  second  Is  that  new  Industry  wlU 
mushroom  across  the  face  of  both  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties.  Our  water  needs  will 
escalate  but  the  outlook  on  Long  Island  Is 
not  basically  a  pessimistic  one.  It  Is  rather 
an  optimistic  one,  as  there  are  many  studies 
which  Indicate  that  our  ground  water  sup- 
plies are  great.  There  are  untapped  reservoirs 
beneath  us  even  as  we  sit  here  today  that 
could  possibly  maintain  a  population  of  ten 
million  p>eople  In  our  bl-oounty  area  using 
our  present  resources,  but  that  is  only  a  pos- 
sibility In  an  area  in  which  we  must  have 
certainties.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  many  of 
the  facts  on  which  we  rely  are  uncertain. 
Our  estimates  of  population  and  Industrial 
growth  f(w  the  future  are  uncertain.  Our 
needs,  therefore,  are  uncertain,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  our  resources  are  also  uncertain. 

All  this  points  to  the  need  for  an  initial 
effort  to  obtain  facts.  We  must  undertake  re- 
search and  study  and  come  fca-th  with  some 
concrete  evidence  on  which  proper  planning 
development  and  construction  can  proceed. 

Our  poeslblltles  have  already  been  fairly 
well  defined  In  certain  brocul  categories: 

I.  In  the  first  place  we  can  expand  our 
existing  supplies  of  ground  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  praying  iat  rain  that  consists  mainly 
of  protecting  our  supply. 

(a)  Some  efforts  along  this  line  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  experimental  attempts  to 
prevent  salt  water  encroachment  into  our 
fresh  water  supplies  by  the  Injection  of 
treated  sewage  afBuent  back  into  the  ground 
by  a  system  of  wells  along  our  south  and 
north  shores.  This  recharged  water  Injected 
Into  the  ground  maintains  the  propei'  inter- 
face between  the  fresh  and  salt  water  under 
us.  Various  combinations  of  wells  and  in- 
jections of  fresh  and  salt  water  in  various 
areas  have  been  suggested.  Before  hard,  ex- 
tensive and  expensive  decisions  are  made, 
however,  the  research  of  basic  facta  must  be 
undertaken  and  completed.  We  must  have 
more  than  theories  as  a  basis  on  which  to 
proceed. 

(b)  We  can  also  expand  our  existing  sup- 
plies of  water  by  a  proper  attack  on  the  prob. 
lema  of  pollution  and  by  effective  water  pol- 
lution controls.  This  Is  an  Immediate  need 
on  Long  Island  and  one  that  should  be  un- 
dertaken at  every  level  of  government  with- 
out further  delay. 

We  most  assxu^dly  need  an  Immediate  end 
to  all  cesspools  and  septic  tanks  being  used 
by  private  homeowners.  These  must  be  re- 
placed by  municipal  sewerage  systems.  This, 
of  course,- ralaes  immediately  serious  financial 
and  polittcal  problems.  It  is  up  to  our  unite 
of  government  to  convince  the  people  the 
Importance  of  sewers,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
ridding  oiirselvee  of  unwanted  wastes,  but  as 
a  means  of  protecting  our  vital  and  necessary 
water  supplies.  Too  often  In  the  past  there 
has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  local 
governments  to  adequately  deal  with  these 
problems  from  a  political  point  of  view.  The 
recent  tragic  defeat  by  the  voters  of  the 
sewerage  systems  In  the  western  section  of 
Suffolk  and  the  failure  to  get  started  on  the 
sewerage  systems  in  the  eastern  area  of  Nas- 
sau are  outstanding  examples.  There  have, 
In  addition,  been  local  problems.  One  such 
is  being  suffered  In  the  community  of  Mas- 
sapequa  where  the  water  supply  equipment 
was  Inkdequate.  Public  resistance  delayed 
the  needed  conetructlon  of  new  water  towers. 


Onoe  tbe  people  wu«  adequately  Informed 
of  the  Importance  <^  this  eqxiipment.  its 
approval  was  obtained.  The  lesson  la  for 
public  education  and  local  leadership. 

Industry  must  play  a  major  part  in  pol- 
lution c»ntz>ol.  Not  only  the  Lndtistry  that  is 
on  Long  Island  now  but  that  which  is  to 
come.  Proper  requirements  vaxtaX  be  Imposed 
to  see  that  these  Industries  do  not  pollute 
our  water  supplies  and  a  way  must  be  found 
to  help  them  adequately  bear  the  costs  of 
such  purifying  equipment  and  procedures. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  a  federal 
tax  credit  for  water  pollution  control.  I  still 
consider  this  a  sound  and  progressive  pro- 
posal. Certainly,  municipal  cooperation  has 
proven  effective  In  other  areas  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  countries  In  western  Europe  and 
should  be  looked  to  as  a  way  to  meet  this 
particular  problem. 

n.  The  second  great  area  of  promise  for 
the  future  is  the  developing  of  new  sources 
of  water  supply.  There  are  two  proposals. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  the  desallnlza- 
tlon  of  sea  water.  Such  a  system  works  but 
the  cost  of  such  a  program  Is  still  a  problem 
and  In  the  main  an  unknown.  We  do  not 
know  if  it  Is  economically  feasible  or  desir- 
able. Estimates  for  desalinated  water  range 
from  25  cents  to  $1.00  a  thousand  gallons  to 
produce.  This  does  not  even  Include  its  de- 
livery cost  to  the  consumer.  In  contrast,  the 
community  of  Westbury  on  Long  Island  now 
pays  30  cents  a  thousand  gallons  for  water 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Until  the  cost 
factor  Is  controlled  this  source  of  water  could 
only  be  considered  an  emergency  poesiblllty. 
The  quality  of  the  water,  however,  is  so  good 
that  it  might  prove  economical  to  mix  it 
with  low  grade  water  to  make  potable  water 
on  an  economical  basis. 

(b)  Another  recent  idea  that  has  been 
prop>o6ed  to  increase  our  water  sources  is  to 
dam  the  Long  Island  Sound  and  to  make  it 
into  the  "Great  Long  Island  Lake."  The 
proposal  Is  to  build  a  bridge-dam  across  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island  to  Connecticut, 
close  the  western  end,  and  filling  the  reser- 
voir with  fresh  water  from  rivers.  Although 
this  is  englneerlngly  p>ossible.  it  raises  se- 
rious problems  of  cost,  pollution  control  and 
a  change  of  the  ecology  of  the  area  which 
have  serious  implications.  I  would  put  this 
strictly  in  the  category  of  an  emergency  type 
solution.  I  doubt  we  have  an  emergency  to 
justify  such  a  drastic  expenditure. 

These  ideas  represent  the  alternatives  we 
have  to  meet  our  future  water  needs.  The 
choice  between  rests  on  facts  which  are  un- 
known. We  must  get  these  facts  as  our  first 
order  of  business.  We  need  an  effective  in- 
strument to  obtain  them. 

Just  as  I  have  indicated  to  this  hearing 
the  difference  between  problems  of  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties  and  those  of  New  York 
City  in  the  question  of  water  supply,  so  I 
must  stress  to  this  hearing  now  the  com- 
monalty of  interests  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
counties  In  their  water  supply  problems.  It 
seems  to  me  that  county  lines  must  not  be 
considered  in  discussing  water  supply.  Snow 
and  rain  falls  on  the  two  Long  Island  coun- 
ties without  regard  for  political  lines.  It  must 
be  used  and  utilized  in  the  same  way.  Water 
drawn  from  a  well  in  eastern  Suffolk  may 
well  come  from  beneath  Nassau  soil  and  vice- 
versa.  It  appeart  to  me  that  a  bi-county 
water  supply  agency  is  an  urgent  requirement 
of  our  area.  If  legislation  on  the  state  level 
Is  necessary  for  such  an  agency,  then  I  will 
urge  our  local  legislators  to  prepare  It  at 
once. 

We  need,  and  I  now  propose,  a  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Water  Authority  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Conunlsslon.  We  need  an  agency  able 
to  obtain  the  required  research  from  the 
many  sources  now  engaged  In  research.  We 
need  an  authority  ready  to  coordinate  the 
needs  of  Long  Island  for  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  and  for  the  years  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  Such  an  agen:y  could  in- 
deed work  with  private  enterprise  and  with 


municipal  governments  in  seeking  a  unified 
program  that  will  Indeed  meet  the  needs  of 
tomorrow.  It  could  make  the  proper  choices 
for  our  "water-bed"  area.  I  do  not  visualize 
such  a  conunlsslon  as  a  seller  of  water  but  as 
a  finder  and  protector. 

On  July  13th  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  National  Water  Commission  Act 
which  will  establish  a  seven  member  com- 
mission at  the  national  level  to  look  Into  the 
water  supply  problems  of  our  nation  of  the 
next  25  to  50  years.  This  commission  will 
study  our  requirements  and  the  ways  we 
have  to  meet  them.  I  would  hope  our  Nassau- 
Suffolk  Water  Authority  and  Polutlon  Con- 
trol Commission  would  be  able  to  work  with 
such  a  national  water  commission  in  solving 
the  water  supply  problems  at  oiu*  local  level. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  Long  Is- 
land is  vitally  interested  in  the  hearings  be- 
ing conducted  before  you  today.  We  know  we 
need  facts — facts  about  the  amount  of  water 
that  really  lies  beneath  us;  facts  about  the 
costs  of  bringing  It  to  the  surface;  facts 
about  the  cost  of  comparative  methods  of 
supplying  water;  facts  about  the  sources  and 
control  of  pollution.  We  are  optimistic,  but 
we  are  also  realistic.  We  know  we  have  time 
to  solve  our  problems  but  we  know  that  we 
face  a  serious  political  problem  In  the  fact 
that  we  lack  an  emergency  which  requires 
us  to  use  that  time  wisely.  We  know  that 
water  Is  not  only  important  to  us  economi- 
cally and  for  our  health,  but  on  Long  Island 
it  Is  an  Important  recreational  item  as  well. 
It  is  an  essential  to  life  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  We  seek  from  you  gentlemen  some 
vision  as  to  our  needs  in  the  futtire  and  as 
to  the  ways  to  supply  them.  We  know  we 
may  have  to  reach  some  day  Into  New  Eng- 
land or  into  Canada  to  get  the  water  we  re- 
quire. Any  proposals  to  span  the  Long  Island 
Sound  by  bridge  or  tunnel  that  may  finally 
be  approved  should  take  into  account  the 
possibility  that  someday  such  a  structure 
might  be  required  to  also  carry  water  across 
our  Long  Island  Sound.  Such  advanced 
thinking  could  save  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Next  year  your  study  group  will  begin  lay- 
ing out  the  framework  for  long-range  plans. 
I  hope  you  will  take  seriously  into  account 
the  future  needs  of  the  Long  Island  area. 
I  know  you  have  discovered  that  10%  of  the 
water  In  the  Northeast  area  is  already  being 
transferred  between  water  systems.  If  you 
think  this  Is  necessary  In  our  area,  I  hope 
you  will  make  It  dear  to  us. 

Although  we  are  optimistic  we  know  that 
even  though  we  have  had  a  good  rainfall 
this  spring  and  siunmer  on  Long  Island,  our 
Long  Island  ground  water  level  and  stream 
flow  have  conUnued  to  decline.  We  intend 
to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  protect  the  future. 

Some  of  the  most  learned  experts  in  Long 
Island  water  and  water  supply  are  in  this 
room.  Some  of  them  I  have  invited  just  be- 
cause of  this  vast  knowledge.  Others  are  here 
w^ho  are  aware  of  the  need  but  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  means  of  satisfying  that  need. 
I  wish  to  welcome  everyone,  knowing  the 
work  started  today  will  not  be  completed 
today  but  that  every  word  will  be  taken  down 
and  studied  at  length  by  the  expert  officers 
of  this  board.  I  thank  you  for  your  atten- 
tion. 


August  2,  1967 
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The  CauM*  of  Rioting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  McCLORY.   Mr.   Speaker,  many 
persons  who  have  viewed  the  recent  riots 


have  sought  to  find  simple  answers.  Fre- 
quently the  finger  of  blame  was  pointed 
at  the  Congress  for  failure  to  act  on  more 
programs  to  provide  greater  benefits  In 
the  way  of  education,  housing,  recrea- 
tion, and  jobs.  However,  as  a  significant 
editorial  In  the  Saturday,  July  29,  Issue 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  pointed  out 
four  out  of  23  Negroes  of  a  New  York 
looting  gang  arrested  last  week  turned 
out  to  be  employees  of  city-sponsored  an- 
tipoverty  programs.  Furthermore,  as  the 
recent  report  of  the  1965  Watts  riots 
disclosed,  well-to-do  Negroes  are  just  as 
full  of  resentment  and  ready  for  violence 
as  the  poor,  deprived  Negroes.  The  report 
stated  that— 

Resentment  Is  just  as,  or  more,  likely  to 
find  expression  in  riot  participation  by  those 
who  are  better  off  than  by  those  who  are 
disadvantaged. 

This  meaningful  editorial  should  help 
avoid  the  pitfall  which  many  have  adopt- 
ed that  more  money  and  more  Federal 
programs  could  prevent  the  riots.  The 
answer  is  more  elusive  than  that.  As  the 
Daily  News  points  out  In  Its  editorial, 
"The  Causes  of  Rioting": 

The  Causes  of  Rioting 
Gov.    Kerner,    as    chairman    of    President 
Johnson's     advisory      commission      to      r^ek 
causes  of  the  wave  of  riots,   has  a  chance 
to  perform  an  Important  public  service. 

For  what  emerges  most  clearly  from  all 
the  millions  of  words  uttered  about  the  sit- 
uation is  that  nobody  really  knows  much 
about  why  these  things  happen  or  how  to 
cure  them.  And  the  suspicion  grows  that 
most  of  the  assumptions  the  politicians  and 
pundits  have  made  (present  company  not 
excepted)  don't  hold  water. 

The  standard  assumptions  have  been  that 
young  Negroes  go  into  the  streets  and  '-^ot 
and  riot  because  they  have  been  deprived  of 
education,  decent  housing  and  recreation  and 
jobs  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 

Yet  among  23  young  Negroes  of  a  New 
York  looting  gang  arrested  Thursday  morn- 
ing, four  turned  out  to  be  employes  of  city- 
sponsored  antlpoverty  programs.  Whatever 
these  four  needed  to  make  good  citizens  the 
answer  clearly  wasn't  jobs  alone. 

That  Is  a  single  case,  but  what  gives  It 
relevancy  Is  the  Just-finished  report  on  the 
1965  Watts  riots,  growing  out  of  exhaustive 
studies  made  over  two  years  by  experts  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

The  key  finding  was  that  well-to-do.  suc- 
cessful Negroes  are  just  as  full  of  resentment 
and  ready  for  violence  as  are  the  poor,  de- 
prived Negroes.  "Resentment,"  the  report 
said,  "is  just  as  or  more,  likely  to  find  ex- 
pression in  riot  participation  by  those  who 
are  better  off  than  by  those  who  are  disad- 
vantaged." 

They  did  not  conclude  that  Jobs,  better 
housing  and  education  wouldn't  help;  quite 
the  contrary.  They  simply  concluded  that 
after  those  imperative  opportunities  were 
provided,  there  would  still  be  a  massive  prob- 
lem left  to  solve. 

Once  this  fact  has  been  brought  to  light, 
the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  A  Negro  in 
Chicago  who  has  whipped  all  the  odds  and 
won  a  law  or  medical  degree  will  find  that  his 
troubles  have  just  begun.  He  has  separated 
himself  from  his  fellow  Negroes  without  win- 
ning real  acceptance  by  the  white  com- 
munity. He  will  encounter  bias  when  it  comes 
to  winning  a  clientele,  bias  when  he  seeks  a 
decent  place  to  live,  bias  in  the  schools  he 
wants  his  children  to  attend,  bias  in  the  clubs 
he  would  like  to  join. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  his  fury  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  less  than  that  of  the  Negro  still 
denied  a  place  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder. 


The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the  Negro  doctor 
or  lawyer  Is  not  going  to  riot  In  the  streets. 
But  their  children  may  do  Just  that,  and 
their  children's  greater  access  to  education 
may  lead  them  to  a  "respectable"  career  or, 
just  as  readily,  to  a  leadership  role  in  the 
protest  movement. 

These  are  discouraging  findings,  but  If 
they  are  true — as  they  appear  to  b*— they 
had  best  be  assessed  frankly  by  the  Kerijer 
commission  and  by  all  others  seeking  answers 
to  violence. 

Those  answers  will  never  be  simple.  If  there 
Is  a  conspiracy  toward  insurrection,  that 
must  be  discovered  and  smashed.  Law-defy- 
ing leaders  must  be  arrested  and  dealt  with 
sternly;  the  rule  of  law  is  the  final  protection 
of  Negroes  and  whites  alike. 

Mayor  Daley  Is  properly  proud  of  the  f-ct 
that  some  20.000  Chicago  children  are  en- 
rolled in  Head  Start  programs,  while  another 
21,000  dropouts  and  other  youths  have  found 
employment  in  the  city's  job  programs  this 
year.  These  are  parts  of  the  solution. 

But  all  of  the  programs  and  all  of  the  leg- 
islation that  can  be  brought  to  bear  will  still 
fall  short  of  a  total  solution,  which  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  citizens,  black  and 
white,  to  achieve  status  as  dignified  human 
beings.  The  final  answer  to  that  lies  deep  in 
the  human  heart,  buried  under  layers  of  prej- 
udice and  fear.  Making  this  clear  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  task  in  the  human  rights 
catalog. 


George  B.  Galloway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  passing  of  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  Members  of  this  Chamber  have 
lost  a  cherished  friend  and  an  extraordi- 
narily competent  aid.  As  senior  specialist 
in  American  Government  In  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  for  many  years.  Dr.  Galloway 
rendered  Invaluable  assistance  to  many 
Members  of  Congress.  As  staff  director  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  mid-1940's,  he  was 
Instrumental  in  drafting  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  a  landmark 
statute  In  the  history  of  Congress.  Among 
other  books,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
"History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," an  authoritative  work  on  our  great 
institution. 

But  George  Galloway  will  be  remem- 
bered most  for  his  generous  spirit,  his 
sense  of  Idealism,  and  for  his  dedication 
to  the  institutions  of  democracy. 

Mrs.  Miller  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Galloway  and  their  two 
sons  In  their  great  loss. 

This  morning's  V^^ashington  Post  in- 
cludes an  editorial  which  reflects  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway 
was  held  in  this  community.  I  Insert  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
George  B.  Gallowat 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  contemporary 
possessed  a  more  detailed  knowledge  or  a 
more  profound  understanding  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  United  States  Congress  than 
George  Galloway,  who  died  here  a  few  days 
ago.  Dr.  Galloway,  a  professional  political 
scientist,  was  primarily  a  scholar,  excep- 
tionally learned  in  the  theory  and  structure 


of  American  political  institutions.  He  added 
a  wealth  of  direct  experience  to  research, 
however.  For  a  score  of  years  he  served  as 
senior  specialist  in  American  Government  at 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Many  members  of 
Congress — sind  many  journalists  and  stu- 
dents as  well — were  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
learning,  his  generous  readiness  to  be  of  help 
and  his  sensitive  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  free  society. 

Prior  to  his  service  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Dr.  Galloway  •sras  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress.  In  this  capacity,  he  played 
an  Important  and  constructive  role  In  the 
modernization  of  congressional  procedures 
achieved  under  the  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate, among  other  things,  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Behind  a  cer- 
tain scholarly  dryness  of  manner,  there 
lurked  in  George  Galloway  a  wealth  of  wit 
and  quiet  humor;  and  all  that  he  did  was 
Informed,  moreover,  by  a  disciplined  fervor 
for  human  liberty.  His  books  and  his  lifetime 
of  study  constitute  an  Invaluable  legacy. 


Poland  and  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  the  reporting  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
contains  the  expected  inaccuracies  and 
oversimplification  that  present  day  Jour- 
nalists tend  to  provide.  A  very  thought- 
ful commentary  on  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Communist 
dlstatorship  In  Warsaw  was  carried  in 
the  July  29  edition  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can. In  view  of  its  penetrating  nature  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  : 

Poland  and  Israel 

The  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Commxmlst  regime  was  hallmarked  sev- 
eral days  ago  with  a  statement  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Jozef  Cyranklewlcz  to  six  Arab  ambas- 
sadors promising  "xmchanging  support  of  the 
Polish  government  and  people  for  the  rlght- 
ous  struggle"  of  the  Arab  countries  against 
the  so-called  "efforts  of  imperialist  aggres- 
sion," 

Since  the  present  Middle  East  crisis  stems 
In  large  part  from  the  determination  of  cer- 
tain Arab  leaders  to  obhterate  Israel,  a  logi- 
caU  question  to  ask  at  this  juncture  is 
whether  the  obliteration  of  Israel  is  also  the 
objective  of  Prime  Mimster  Cyranklewlcz  and 
the  government  with  which  he  Is  associated. 

This,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  would 
most  certainly  represent  a  most  remarkable 
and  unfortunate  departure  from  the  entire 
Polish  historic  tradition — as  should  be  evi- 
dent to  anyone  with  even  the  faintest  knowl- 
edge of  Polish  history. 

For  centuries,  Poland  was  a  place  of  refuge 
for  many  thousands  of  Jews  who  sought 
sanctuary  in  a  hoetUe  Burope.  Because 
Poland  maintained  an  "open  door "  policy 
based  upon  religious  and  ethnic  tolerance, 
its  Jewish  population  continued  to  increase 
until,  in  the  period  between  the  two  World 
Wars,  it  amounted  to  approximately  ten  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  population. 

After  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II — 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  Europe's 
Jewry  which  was  a  part  of  that  cataclysm — 
Poland's  Jewish  population  virtually  ceased 
to  exist  since  most  of  its  remnants  migrated 
to  Israel,  where  they  were  joined  by  refugees 
from  many  other  lands. 
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And  It  Is  tbis  new  homeland — ^tbe  state 
of  Israel — whlcb  scone  would  now  bave 
destroyed. 

Reports  from  Americans  returning  from 
tbelr  summer  Tacatlons  In  Poland  seem  to 
Indicate  that  most  Poles  suppwt  tbe  Israeli 
position  In  tbe  Arab-IsraeU  dispute — jus-t  as 
moat  of  the  Free  World's  public  opinion 
seems  to  sympathize  with  Israel's  determi- 
nation to  exist  as  a  nation. 

But  the  Oomulka  regime,  for  wbom  Cyran- 
klewlcz  spoke,  Is  apparently  supporting  a 
foreign  policy  which  Is  contrary  to  the  pref- 
erence of  most  Poles.  This.  In  Itself,  Is  merely 
another  Indication  of  that  heavy  Soviet  Rus- 
sian band  which  continues  to  weigh  upon 
Poland  to  the  detriment  of  Poland's  na- 
tional self-interest  and  to  the  detriment  of 
Its  International  prestige. 

The  Communist  gorernment  of  Roumanla 
has  used  tbe  Arab-Israeli  dispute  as  a  means 
of  increasing  its  independence  from  the  So- 
viet Union  by  taking  an  active  role  in  seeking 
a  genuine  solution  to  the  Middle  East  crisis. 
It  Is  unfcrtunate  that  Poland's  Gomtil^a  has 
been  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  likewise. 


( 


First  Postgradaate  Semiaar  en  Advanced 
Toorism  Stadie*  of  lUOTO  To  Be  Held 
in  Tttrin,  Italy 


concerned  with  balance  of  payments 
problems. 

Mr.  Vldo<^er  spedallzea  aa  a  consultant 
in  travel  marketing,  numbering  among  bla 
accounts  his  own  firm.  All  State  Bus  Com- 
pcmy,  and  Brighton  Travel  Bureau,  as  well 
as  Caledonian  Airways.  American  Adventure 
Tours,  Travel  Times,  and  several  hotels. 

He  is  also  Executive  Director  of  Travei 
Marketing  Institute,  a  newly  formed  organi- 
zation of  senior  marketing  people  In  the 
travel  Industry.  Mr.  Vldockler  is  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  Certified  Travel  Agents,  head- 
quartered at  Michigan  State  University, 
which  awards  the  CTC  designation. 

A  20  year  memljer  of  ASTA.  he  is  also  an 
active  member  of  NTBA  (National  Tour 
Brokers ) ,  an  association  of  domestic  tour- 
ism operators. 

A  Baruch  School,  C.C.N.Y.  graduate,  he  is 
now  attending  postgraduate  courses  In  mar- 
keting and  International  business.  His  Mas- 
ter's thesis  will  be  "Tourism,  The  Invisible 
Export". 

Mrs.  Ruth  Vldockler,  his  wife,  is  active  In 
group  travel  at  Brighton  Travel  Bureau. 
They  have  two  children,  Stuart,  a  graduate 
of  M.I.T.  and  a  senior  In  Systems  Marketing 
at  Harvard  BUElness  School,  and  Francine, 
a  senior  at  Boston  University.  The  lamily 
lives  In  Brooklyn. 


riers  were  to  erect  a  barrier  across  the  door* 
of  our  Churches.  Tet,  In  certainty,  this  la 
what  Is  happening. 

I  am  not  naive  enough  to  assume  that  this 
letter  will  stand  out  from  among  the  many 
others  that  you  have  already  received  on  this 
problem.  It  is,  therefore,  perhapw  Just  another 
drop  in  the  whole  reservoir  of  complaints 
that  still  must  flood  down  upon  a  senseless 
and  unfeeling  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  would  appreciate  a  response  to  this  Indi- 
cating what  is  really  going  to  be  done  about 
this  problem.  I  would  respectfully  ask  that 
I  be  not  sent  a  mimeographed  reply,  nor  a 
reply  geared  only  to  soothing  my  ruffled  feel- 
ings. That  kind  of  nonsense  has  no  place  In 
a  situation  as  sickening  as  this  one. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roland  J.  Perez, 

Pastor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oo* 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  July 
29  to  Augiist  20,  1967,  tlie  first  post- 
graduate Seminar  on  Advanced  Tourism 
Studies  of  lUOTO — International  Union 
of  OMcial  Travel  Organizations,  Con- 
sultative Status  UJf. — will  be  held  in 
Turin,  Italy. 

'  One  of  my  dlstlng\iished  constituents, 
Mr.  Murray  Vidockler,  will  be  one  of 
those  attending  the  seminar. 

'  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  text  of  a  statement  Issued 
by  the  Travel  Marketing  Institute,  which 
presents  a  short  biography  of  Mr. 
Vldockler,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
seminar. 
The  text  follows: 

'  Mr.  Murray  Vldockler,  CTC,  President  of 
All  State  Bub  Company,  operators  of  Ameri- 
can Adventure  Tours,  has  been  invited  and 
U  attending  the  first  postgraduate  Seminar 
on  Advanced  Tourism  Studies  of  lUOTO  in 
Turin,  Italy. 

The  lUOTO  (International  Union  of  Official 
Travel  Organizations,  Consultative  Status 
TJ.N.)  has  established  this  program  for  offi- 
cials of  national  government  agencies  and 
future  graduate  level  teachers  of  tourism. 
The  seminar  will  take  place  from  July  29th 
to  August  aoth,  and  Includes  well-known 
professors  of  economics  from  countries  aU 
over  the  world.  Including  Czechoslovakia,  on 
tbe  other  side  of  tbe  Iron  Curtain. 

Of  the  103  v:s.  member  nations  who  could 
be  Invited  by  the  trustees  for  this  tourism 
development  management  program,  there  are 
only  25  English-speaking  and  2fi  French- 
speaking  postgraduate  candidates. 

Mr.  Vldockler  says  that  he  regards  this  as 
a  great  opportunity  to  participate  and  asso- 
ciate with  such  outstanding  leaders  In  the 
economic  comprehension  of  tourism.  Tour- 
Ism  Is  tbe  wcM-ld's  largest  Industry,  has  the 
greatest  potential  for  export  industries  <rf 
developing  nations,  as  well  aa  those  nations 


What  Jet  Noise  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  pointing  out  to  the  Congress 
the  terrible  problem  caused  to  many 
areas  of  our  Nation  by  jet  aircraft  noise. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  who  does  not  ex- 
perience this  noise  personally  to  under- 
stand that  it  causes  normal  life  to  cease 
and  becomes  a  totally  dominant  factor 
in  life  and  the  way  it  Is  lived  In  the  jet 
alleys  around  our  Nation. 

No  clearer  example  of  this  has  been 
received  by  me  than  a  letter  I  recently 
received  from  Pastor  Roland  J.  Perez, 
of  the  Advent  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  Reverend  Perez'  letter  was  one 
of  thousands  I  have  received  on  this 
topic  but  it  speaks  very  clearly  about 
this  matter.  I  think  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  should  read  It  with  Interest, 
ssmipathy,  and  a  determination  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Deab  Rephesentative  Wtdler:  This  letter 
is  written  out  of  a  great  sense  of  frustration 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  indignation.  Its  sub- 
ject matter  is  the  harassment  of  my  people 
In  their  homes,  in  their  schools  and  in  their 
House  of  Worship,  by  Jet  Planes.  I  recognize 
that  this  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve,  yet 
I  get  the  distinct  feeling  that  no  one  is  really 
getting  too  excited  about  it.  Every  day  1  read 
reports  how  one  Government  body  after 
another  is  powerless  to  put  an  end  to  what 
is  in  reality  a  vicious  problem.  Evidently  the 
adage  of  many  years  ago,  that  is  "The  public 
be  damned",  is  ttlll  not  dead.  I  wonder  if 
you  could  experience  the  actually  painful 
noise.  If  then  you  would  not  be  moved  to 
some  immediate  action. 

Something  is  dreadfully  wrong  In  our 
country  when  a  minister  cannot  preach  be- 
cause of  the  noise  of  a  conunerclal  carrier. 
We  would  all  be  Indignant  If  these  same  car- 


The  Big  Lie  in  the  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NtW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  one  of  by  constituents 
to  a  number  of  newspapers  In  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

His  terse,  perceptive,  and  forceful 
summation  of  aome  of  the  propaganda 
as(>ects  of  the  Middle  East  crlsla  Im- 
pressed me  greatly,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  In  this  House  will  be  as  Inter- 
ested In,  and  enlightened  by  his  state- 
ment as  I  was. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  Is  Jack  Dras- 
ner  of  Rushing.  Queens  County,  N.Y.  He 
Is  a  leEuier  In  cOTamunlty  and  veterans' 
affairs,  and  eastern  vice  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division,  U.S. 
Army.  I  quote  his  letter  here: 

Like  everyone  else  I  have  been  reading  and 
listening  to  the  news  and  views  of  what  has 
transpired  in  the  war  "to  drive  Israel  Into 
the  sea." 

Like  everyone  else  I  have  gotten  a  belly- 
ache from  listening  to  the  great  lie  technique 
made  popular  by  Adolf  Hitler  which  is  being 
used  over  and  over  again  by  Kosygln.  Fed- 
erenko,  Nasser,  Hussein,  etc.  According  to 
these  great  liars  Israel  was  the  aggressor  in- 
stead of  being  the  proposed  victim  of  a 
genocldal  aggression. 

Since  these  great  liars  miscalculated  they 
now  want  to  save  their  faces  by  re-writing 
history  and  perhaps  convince  enough  voting 
delegates  of  the  United  Nations  to  compel 
Israel  to  lose  at  the  "PEACE"  Conference  the 
security  which  they  gained  on  the  battle- 
field resisting  aggression. 

Today  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jew  alike 
can  freely  visit  and  worship  at  their  re- 
spective religious  shrines  in  Jerusalem  which 
was  impossible  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  Is  something  the  atheistic  Communlsta 
of  Soviet  Russia  would  like  to  prevent. 

What  is  it  that  Israel  has  asked  from  the 
world? 

All  they  want  is  to  live  In  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  to  have  the  right  that  is  accorded 
aU  other  peoples  to  have  free  iimocent  pas- 
sage on  International  Waterways  which  in- 
clude the  Straits  of  Tlran,  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  They  want  to  be  free 
from  continued  harassment  aud  attack  by 
their  neighbors  whether  Its  nature  be 
poisonous  propaganda,  guerrilla  attacks,  or  a 
concerted  military   envelopment  attempt. 
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The  Voice  of  America  should  be  strong, 
forceful,  and  outspoken  in  defense  of  what 
is  right,  true,  and  Just.  To  be  mealy  mouthed 
and  two  faced  in  o\ix  public  utterances  to 
the  great  Uars  will  not  help  the  cause  of 
Peace,  Justice,  Freedom,  or  Righteousness. 
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Communist  Party  Plots  Against  Us  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

aw  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reviewing 
the  Communist  Party  demands  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
set  forth  In  the  Worker  for  July  18,  the 
American  people  can  see  for  themselves 
that  the  party  line  tracks  much  of  the 
controlled  news  and  programing  being 
broadsided  against  tke  taxpayer.  The 
excuse  to  bellow  exploitation  to  encour- 
age more  bloodshed  and  looting. 

These  are  of  the  same  stripe  who  kill 
our  boys  In  Vietnam.  Just  where  do  they 
get  any  right  to  make  demands  on  our 
country? 

Again  we  find  those  who  created  the 
problem  taking  advantage  of  their 
chaos,  "loud  mouthing"  their  proposed 
solutions. 

This  bunch  of  anti-American  rats 
should  be  banished  from  our  country 
like  the  Israelis  do  their  subversives.  Let 
them  go  to  Russia  and  see  how  far  they 
get  with  their  agltaUon  and  subversion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  story  from  the 
Communist  Worker  for  July  18: 
CP  AcAiK  Urges  LBJ  Act  on  Causes  of 

Ghetto  Crisis 
Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  to 
President  Johnson,  Issued  last  week  by  Henry 
Winston,  national  chairman  and  Gus  Hall, 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.,  on  the  terror  against  Negro  citizens  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey: 

Mr.  President:  Several  weeks  ago  we  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  you  regarding  police  ter- 
ror raging  in  black  ghettos  over  the  country 
We  cited  a  whole  BiU  of  Particulars.  We 
called  upon  you  to  take  emergency  measures. 
Mr.  President,  We  were  not  alone  in  calling 
your  attention  to  this  crisis.  PracUcally  all 
civil  rights  leaders — conservatives  as  well  as 
radicals,  have  spoken  out — among  them  were 
many  of  your  local  supporters.  And  still  you 
remained  silent.  Since  then  in  city  after  city 
police  terror  against  Negro  citizens  has  been 
expanding.  Now  comes  police  brutality  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  now  has  reached 
disaster  proportions.  Sir:  Your  answer  to  this 
regime  of  terror  Is  your  readiness  to  send 
federal  troops  against  the  victims,  and  not 
the  prepetrators  of  the  crimes.  Mr.  President 
once  again  we  place  before  your  office  a  series 
or  proposals  to  meet  the  problems.  They  are: 
As  regards  local  police  and  the  action  of 
state  and  federal  armed  forces  we  demand: 

1.  The  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all  state 
troops  and  state  mlUtla  and  the  withdrawal 
of  yoxir  promise  to  aid  these  armed  forces. 

2.  Immediate  suspension  and  trial  of  all 
police  ofBcers  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
Negro  citizens  of  Newark. 

3.  Purge  of  the  police  force  of  aU  known 
racists  and  fascist  elements. 

4.  Immediate  assignment  of  Negroes  to  all 
police  policymaking  bodies  and  poaltionfi  of 
command. 

5.  The  Immediate  Impeachment  and  trial 


of  Mayor  Addonlzle  for  dereliction  of  duty. 
We  demand: 

1.  The  Immediate  procurement  of  10,000 
Jobs  for  Negro  youth  in  Newark  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  city,  state  Jind  federal  govemmenta. 

2.  That  the  federal  government  cotnman- 
deer  adeqxiate  housing  space  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  all  victimized  Negro  citizens  in 
hotels  and  apartment  houses. 

3.  That  a  system  of  food  and  cash  reUef 
be  organized  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  vlc- 

-  timized  and  needy  Negro  citizens  in  Newark. 

4.  The  formulation  of  a  widespread  build- 
ing program  In  Newark  of  pubUc  housing,  ed- 
ucational and  recreational  facilities  and  the 
appropriation  of  two  billion  five  hundred 
million  (2.500,000.000)  dollars  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Failure  on  your  part  to  meet  these  pro- 
posals and  others  arising  from  democratic 
opinion  In  the  country  with  a  p>osltlve  re- 
sponse will  evoke  the  necessity  for  Impeach- 
ment procedtires.  Once  before  in  our  history 
a  Southern-bom  so-called  moderate  presi- 
dent by  the  name  of  Johnson  was  impeached 
for  dereliction  of  duty. 

NEWS    CONTEEKNCE 

The  statement  of  Winston  and  Hall 
was  released  to  the  press  at  a  news  confer- 
ence Saturday  by  William  L.  Patterson,  chair- 
man of  the  Negro  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
Oommunlst  Party,  at  the  Party's  New  Tork 
headquarters. 

"Newark  has  become  the  most  vicious  ex- 
pression of  governmental  policy  toward  Negro 
citizens,"  said  Patterson  at  the  start  of  the 
conference.  "Force  and  violence  has  every- 
where become  the  answer  of  government  to 
a  demand  for  Jobs,  housing  and  adequate 
education. 

"The  situation  in  Newark  has  reached  dis- 
aster proportions.  The  Negro  section  of  that 
city  has  become  a  shambles  and  an  armed 
camp  occupied  by  enemy  forces. 

"The  responsibility  must  be  placed  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  officials  of  city, 
state,  and  federal  government.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sponsibility for  Newark  cannot  be  forced 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  Negro  citizen." 

Patterson  pointed  out  that  Newark  has  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  of  any  large  city 
in  the  nation;  that  although  Negroes  consU- 
tute  a  majority  of  its  population  (240,000  out 
of  400,000) .  no  Negro  occupies  a  policy-mak- 
ing position  within  the  city  government;  and 
that  Its  1,600-man  police  force  includes  only 
150  Negro  officers. 

Pointing  to  President  Johnson's  offer  to 
give  consideration  to  any  request  which  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  might  make  for  federal  assist- 
ance, Patterson  asked : 

"Does  this  include  further  repressive  mili- 
tary forces?  Is  the  national  government  to 
be  called  on  only  for  more  force  and  more 
violence?  VFhat  has  happened  in  Newark  U 
the  result  of  years  of  cynical  neglect,  of  deaf 
governmental  ears  turned  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  Newark's  Negro  citizens  for  ful- 
fillment of  their  constitutional  rights  The 
need  is  not  for  tanks  and  gvms,  but  for  Jobs 
housing  and  recreational  facilities." 


Model  Cities  Hopes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENN8TT.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  a  few 
months  ago  this  body  rejected  President 
Johnson's  plea  for  full  funding  of  the 
rent  supplement  and  model  cities  pro- 


grams. In  recent  weeks.  It  has  refused 
even  to  consider  a  $40  million  rat  ex- 
termination program. 

Some  have  praised  these  actions  in 
terms  of  dollars  saved  for  the  taxpayers. 
Others  have  described  them  as  examples 
of  creative  negativism,  a  term  coined  in 
a  newspaper  editorial. 

But  no  matter  how  they  are  rational- 
ized, the  fact  remains  that  these  actions 
did  not  take  into  account  the  desperate 
needs  of  our  slum  areas  and  the  signif- 
icance of  the  affected  programs  to  the 
residents  of  those  slums.  For  example, 
our  failure  to  fund  the  rent  supplement 
program  denied  decent  shelter  to  some 
45,000  families. 

In  this  perspective,  I  was  delighted  to 
read  in  a  recent  Congressional  Quarterly 
that  these  programs,  slashed  deeply  by 
the  House,  are  destined  for  better  treat- 
ment in  the  Senate.  In  the  hope  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  reevaluate 
their  positions  on  these  programs,  I  In- 
sert the  Congressional  Quarterly  article, 
entitled  "Model  Cities  Hopes,"  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Model  Crnxs  Hopes 

President  Johnson's  controversial  "model 
clUes"  program,  recenUy  slashed  deeply  by 
the  House,  appears  headed  for  better  treat- 
ment In  the  Senate. 

Preliminary  headcoxints  by  tbe  Adminis- 
tration have  shown  at  least  10  of  tbe  17 
members  of  the  Senate  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  fiUl  Senate  in  favor 
of  restoring  the  full  $662  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  program  in  fiscal  laea.  The 
House  in  acting  May  17  on  tbe  fiscal  1968 
Independent  Offices — Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  ApproprlationB 
bill  had  pared  down  the  program  to  $237 
million. 

The  Administration  also  hopes  to  win 
Senate  approval  of  a  second  controversial  ap- 
propriation— funds  to  expend  the  President's 
embattled  rent  supplements  program.  The 
House  by  an  overwhelming  62-vote  margin 
rejected  the  entire  $40  million  allotment. 
Administration  headcounte  show  about  the 
same  Subcommittee  line-up  on  supplements 
as  for  "cities"  but  no  more  than  a  bare 
majority  of  the  full  Senate  in  favor  of  the 
supplements  plan. 

Senate  action  on  the  appropriations  bill 
is  expected  soon.  The  Independent  Offices 
Subcommittee  may  vote  on  HUD  appropria- 
tions next  week  and  bring  the  blU  to  the 
Senate  floor  within  tvpo  weeks. 

During  the  House  battle  over  tbe  two  ap- 
propriations, the  Administration  focused  iU 
lobbying  effort  on  model  cities.  This  left  its 
flank  exposed  on  the  rent  supplements  plan. 
Administration  strategists  reasoned  that  they 
had  only  this  session  of  Congress  in  which 
to  get  the  two-year  "cities"  plan  underway 
but  already  had  authority  to  sign  40-yeap 
contracts  with  private  nonprofit  housing 
sponsors  to  pay  up  to  $32  mlUion  a  year  In 
rent  supplements. 

For  the  Senate  showdown,  this  strategy 
has  been  reversed.  With  model  cities  appar- 
ently out  of  danger,  the  Administration  is 
going  all  out  for  the  supplements  plan  Be- 
cause of  the  big  House  vote  against  the 
program,  the  Administration  fear*  that  only 
an  impressive  Senate  victory  can  salvage  any 
rent  supplement  appropriation  in  confer- 
ence. "You  could  win  the  enOre  $40  million 
by  a  narrow  vote."  one  Adminlstratioa 
source  said,  "and  still  come  out  of  confer- 
ence without  a  penny." 

Because  the  thrust  of  opposition  to  sup- 
plements has  been  on  the  basic  concept  of 
the  program  and  not  so  much  on  the  amount 
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of  funds  Involved,  observers  believe  It  un- 
likely that  the  Administration  could  win 
many  additional  Senate  votes  through  the 
ploy  of  seeking  a  reduced  appropriation.  A 
spokesman  for  one  special  Interest  group 
supporting  supplements  said  Republicans 
were  "so  determined  to  beat  this  program 
that  they'd  vote  against  it  If  the  amount  In- 
volved were  no  more  than  10  cents." 

Proponents  of  rent  supplements  argue  that 
the  program  Is  necessary  because  public 
housing  alone  cannot  begin  to  accommodate 
all  of  the  nation's  poor.  In  addition,  they 
say,  the  program  Is  superior  to  the  public 
housing  approach  In  that  it  allows  subsi- 
dized tenants  to  live  in  housing  projects 
with  higher-Income  families  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving supplements. 

The  result,  proponents  say.  is  that  the  low- 
Income  tenant  Is  given  an  Incentive  to  In- 
crease his  income  and  to  "catch  up  with  the 
Joneees."  Other  arguments  are  that  the  pro- 
grcun  Is  cheaper  than  public  housing  since 
It  brings  In  private  enterprise  to  build  and 
sponsor  the  projects  and  that  it  produces 
revenues  for  the  ccMnmunlty  since  the  proj- 
ects are  fully  taxable.  This  is  In  contrast  to 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  public  housing 
projects. 

Opponents  of  supplements  have  countered 
that  the  program  Is  a  "socialistic  give  away" 
and  Is  particularly  unjustified  at  a  time  of 
mounting  budgetary  demands  for  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Some  observers  say  that  numerous  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  bo  opposed  to  the  con- 
cept of  taxing  one  person  to  pay  another's 
rent  that  they  care  little  about  any  ad- 
vantages the  plan  might  have  over  tradi- 
tional public  housing.  Another  concern  Im- 
plicit In  past  debates  has  been  that  the  plan 
might  b«  used  to  further  the  obJecUve  of 
racially  Integrated  housing. 

The  major  argument  In  favor  of  model 
cities  has  been  that  the  nation's  urban  areas 
are  desperately  In  need  of  a  massive  attack 
on  blight  and  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  the  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated federal  and  local  effort  contemplated 
under  the  "cities"  plan. 

In  addition,  proponents  argue,  the  needed 
therajjy  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
treating  the  Boclologlcal  factors  causing  an 
area's  decay.  The  emphasis  of  traditional 
urban  renewal  programs  on  removing  the 
physical  factors  simply  Is  not  enough,  they 
say. 

Opponents  of  the  cities  plan  have  con- 
tended that  the  program  can  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  only  If  far  more  federal  funds 
are  committed  than  the  level  currently  au- 
thorized. Consequently,  they  say,  once  the 
program  gets  started  It  will  "mushroom"  Into 
a  multlbllllon  dollar  federal  commitment 
As  with  the  argrument  against  rent  supple- 
ments, they  say  that  a  time  when  the  nation 
Is  at  war  la  no  time  to  begin  such  a  vast 
undertaking. 

Although  chances  appear  good  that  the 
Senate  might  restore  a  large  part  of  the 
House  cuts  In  the  model  cities  program  and 
provide  at  least  some  financing  for  rent  sup- 
plements, it  Is  widely  believed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  have  to  produce  a  minor 
miracle  to  win  conference  approval  of  funds 
for  supplements. 

Because  of  the  House's  overwhelming  re- 
jection of  supplements,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  Administration  will  have  to  win  at  least 
a  16-  to  20-vote  Senate  victory  to  stand  any 
chance  at  all  of  getting  House  conferees  to 
go  along.  Such  a  margin  would  be  far  larger 
than  in  past  Senate  appropriations  fights, 
where  supplement  fuods  were  upheld  by  as 
little  as  one  vote  and  never  by  more  than  13. 
In  view  of  the  massive  push  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  expected  to  put  on.  however,  ob- 
servers are  reluctant  to  call  the  supplements 
money  definitely  out  of  reach. 


The  Law  2uid  Carmichael 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


mutual  tolerance  and  trust.  We  suggest  the 
government  deal  with  Carmichael  as  It 
would  deal  with  any  other  citizen  who  be- 
haved like  Carmichael. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
President' s  Commission  and  various  con- 
gressional committees  delve  Into  the 
growing  anarchy  in  our  major  cities  I 
feel  that  the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
Thursday.  July  27,  deserves  special  re- 
view. I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

The  Law  And  Carmichael 

"Treason  against  the  United  States."  says 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  "shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them  or  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort." 
In  London  this  week  Stokeley  Carmichael, 
an  American  citizen,  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"In  Newark  we  are  applying  the  tactics  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  We  are  preparing  groups  of 
urban  guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities. 
This  struggle  is  not  going  to  be  a  mere  street 
meeting.  It  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  to  the 
death." 

At  various  other  times,  Carmichael  has 
urged  Negroes  to  refuse  to  fight  In  Vietnam 
declared.  "We're  going  to  tear  the  cities  up," 
and  said,  "To  hell  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

In  times  past  we  have  favored  leaning  over 
backwards  to  defend  Carmlchael's  right  to  be 
as  Irksome  as  he  pleased.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly leery  of  the  antirlot  bill  now  in  Con- 
gress, which  has  as  its  principal  aim  to  shush 
Carmichael. 

But  Carmlchael's  advocacy  of  guerrilla 
warfare  In  the  streets  of  American  cities 
prompts  a  new  look,  coming  as  it  does  in  the 
context  of  bleeding,  ransacked,  flre-gutted 
cities.  There  Is  more  than  a  suggestion  here 
of  cause  and  effect.  Carmichael  speaks  out 
for  "tearing  the  cities  up"  and  the  cities  are 
torn  up.  Carmichael  speaks  favorably  of  the 
tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  snipers  man 
the  pooftope.  Is  not  the  fomenting  of  Insur- 
rection treason?  It  would  seem  high  time  to 
find  out. 

This  precise  Issue  was  recently  discussed  In 
an  exchange  between  Fred  Vinson,  head  of 
the  criminal  division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Oommittae. 

Citing  the  Supreme  Court's  sensitivity  as 
to  prosecutions  that  might  violate  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  free  speech,  Vin- 
son said  that  "this  Is  a  most  dlfiQcult  area  of 
law  because  you're  dealing  with  utterances 
and  speeches." 

But  not  only  utterances  and  speeches. 
Now  the  scoije  has  been  broadened  to  Include 
dozens  of  dead,  thousands  of  injured,  and 
damage  and  disorder  on  a  scale  to  paralyze 
entire  cities. 

Presumably  there  is  reluctance  to  prose- 
cute Carmichael  for  other  reasons,  such  as 
that  the  government  doesn't  want  to  make 
a  martyr  of  him,  and  is  hesitant  to  run  the 
political  risks  Involved  in  prosecuting  a  man 
who  is  manifestly  a  hero  to  many  Negroes. 

Those  reasons  for  hesitancy  would  be  un- 
derstandable in  other  circumstances.  But  de- 
fiance has  gone  beyond  tolerable  bounds;  a 
sense  of  Impvinlty  prompts  bolder  and  bolder 
assaults  upon  law  and  order.  The  Negro's 
own  cause  is  gravely  harmed  by  the  lawless- 
ness iK>w  going  on;  progress  toward  racial 
Justice  can  only  be  made  In  a  climate  of 


The  TortoUe  and  the  Jet 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 
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Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  July  21,  1967.  isEue  of  Science  mag- 
azine. 

The  editorial  explains  the  problems  in- 
volved regarding  the  obscure  Island  of 
Aldabra  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Aldabra 
provides  the  only  remaining  home  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  the  giant  land  tortoise 
and  has  been  described  as  "scientifically, 
the  most  important  area  of  its  size  re- 
maining in  that  part  of  the  world." 

The  problem  results  in  the  fact  that 
the  air  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  need  for  an  airfield  in 
that  area  and  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Island  can  remain  a 
major  breeding  place  for  rare  birds  and 
other  animals  while  at  the  same  time 
provide  the  roads,  harbor,  and  various 
other  changes  necessary  for  an  airfield. 
I  wish  to  bring  this  exotic,  but  neverthe- 
less important  conservation  issue  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "The  Tortoise 
and  the  Jet,"  follows: 

The  Tortoise  and  the  Jet 
The  tortoise  beat  the  hare.  Can  It  also 
beat  the  Jet?  The  racetrack  is  Aldabra.  an 
uplifted  coral  atoll  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
260  miles  northwest  of  Madagascar  and  400 
miles  east  of  Africa.  The  tortoise  Is  the  giant 
land  tortoise,  and  Aldabra  is  Its  only  remain- 
ing home  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Jets  are 
of  the  United  States  and  British  air  forces, 
which  want  to  develop  Aldabra  for  military 
use. 

Obscure  and  almost  unihablted.  Aldabra 
has  a  rich  and  unique  ecosystem.  It  Is  the 
breeding  place  of  the  frigate  bird  for  the 
entire  Indian  Ocean,  and  home  of  the  last 
colony  of  flightless  birds  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Of  its  22  species  of  land  birds,  12  species  or 
subspecies  are  found  nowwhere  else.  About 
a  quarter  of  Its  species  of  Invertebrates  are 
believed  to  be  found  only  on  the  Island. 
Aldabra  Is  a  major  breeding  place  of  the  In- 
creasingly rare  edible  green  turtle  and  the 
hawksblll  turtle.  Of  some  175  species  of 
higher  plants  known  on  the  island,  18  or 
more  are  tinlque.  When  still  undisturbed, 
such  Islands  provide  ideal  opportunities  to 
study  evolutionary  processes.  Aldabra  Is  the 
ecologically  richer  of  the  last  two  nearly  un- 
disturbed uplifted  coral  atolls  In  the  world. 
Raymond  Posberg.  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  staflf,  calls  the  Island  "scientifical- 
ly, the  most  important  area  of  its  size  re- 
maining in  that  part  of  the  world."  Tlie 
Royal  Society  Is  sending  an  expedition  there 
in  August  and  would  like  to  establish  a  small, 
permanent  research  station. 

With  support  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
several  International  organizations,  the  Royal 
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Society  has  proposed  that  Aldabra  be  totally 
preserved  for  scientific  Investigations,  and 
In  May  It  so  recommended  to  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  Defence.  The  air  forces, 
however,  need  an  airfield  in  that  region  and 
consider  other  islands  much  less  satisfactory. 
The  Secretary  promised  to  consider  the  Royal 
Society  recommendation  and  said  that,  if 
the  decision  Is  made  to  go  ahead  with  mili- 
tary development,  "our  object  .  .  .  would  be 
to  make  sure  that  changes  In  the  ecosystem 
of  the  Island  are  kept  to  a  minimum." 

But  It  is  doubtful  that  there  can  be  dual 
use.  The  atoll  is  too  small.  Road,  harbor, 
causeway,  and  other  construction  would 
bring  major  physical  alterations  and  connect 
the  new  separated  Islands  of  the  atoll.  The 
larger  birds  would  be  a  hazard  to  aircraft, 
and  some  species  would  probably  have  to  be 
exterminated.  The  home  of  the  giant  land 
tortoise  is  precisely  the  best  part  of  the  Is- 
land for  airfield  construction.  The  suggestion 
that  the  airfield  be  surrounded  by  a  wall 
seems  unsatisfactory.  A  wall  could  exclude 
the  tortoise,  the  flightless  birds,  and  some 
other  animals,  but  could  not  contain  their 
imported  enemies.  Nor  is  temporary  devel- 
opment and  use  a  satisfactory  compromise; 
once  a  species  is  destroyed,  or  an  environ- 
ment drastically  Invaded,  there  Is  no  return 
to  the  original  state.  The  current  program  to 
study  what  little  remains  of  native  Hawaiian 
plant  and  animal  life  is  evidence  of  the  need 
to  study  Island  ecologies  before  Invasion 
brings  ecological  chaos. 

Will  the  Jet  replace  the  tortoise  on  Alda- 
bra? Perhaps.  Military  needs  rightfully  have 
high  priority,  and  man  has  powerful  weap- 
ons. He  can  win  over  tortoises,  passenger 
pigeons,  the  blue  whale,  the  Great  Avik,  the 
Moa,  and  other  animals,  and  he  can  win 
most  easily  in  the  fragile  ecology  of  a  small 
island.  The  decision  between  the  tortoise  and 
the  Jet  will  be  a  governmental  and  a  politi- 
cal one.  The  Jet  can  win,  but  the  more  virgin 
areas  we  destroy,  the  more  we  Impoverish  our 
natural  heritage.  British  and  American  gov- 
ernment councils  must  weigh  tills  fact  in  de- 
ciding whether  to  build  on  Aldabra  or  else- 
where. 

Dael  Wolflk. 


WCBS-TV  Editorial  os  the  RioU 
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Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
effects  of  the  recent  rioting  in  some  of 
our  major  cities  may  not  be  felt  for  quite 
a  while  yet.  Aside  from  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  property,  the  greatest  tragedy  is  that 
nothing  was  accomplished. 

Indeed,  the  small  minority  of  violent 
extremists  who  were  responsible  for  the 
rioting,  are  also  responsible  for  pushing 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  backward.  They 
have  destroyed  in  a  few  days,  what  some 
of  our  greatest  Americans  have  taken 
years  to  build  up. 

Perhaps  the  only  accomplishment  of 
the  rioting  is  a  widening  of  the  emotional 
and  physical  gap  between  black  and 
white. 

On  July  25  and  26,  1967,  WCBS-TV  In 
New  York  broadcast  an  editorial  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 


Rack  Riots 

All  Of  \is  who  have  been  committed  to 
racial  progress  In  this  country;  who  have 
supported  and  encouraged  the  efforts  of 
minorities  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
destinies  can  only  look  with  dismay  and 
apprehension  at  the  incredible  violence  and 
destruction  tt^t  wracked  this  nation  this 
week. 

The  unfortunate  result  Is  not  hard  to  pre- 
dict— the  walls  of  the  ghetto  will  grow  a 
little  higher;  the  bigots  will  be  reinforced, 
and  gain  a  greater  audience;  and  the  middle 
class  will  grow  more  convinced  that  It  should 
flee  the  city  for  the  suburbs.  The  work  of 
men  like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  Lindsay, 
whose  dedication  to  uplifting  the  poor  and 
promoting  racial  progress  is  clear  and  real, 
will  get  less  and  less  support. 

Tragic,  Isn't  It,  how  the  poor  are  doing 
so  much  damage  to  themselves. 

Tragic,  isn't  It.  that  while  their  children 
are  tearing  apart  their  community,  too  many 
people  In  East  Harlem  complain  about  the 
behavior  of  the  police  rather  than  about  the 
behavior  of  their  children. 

And  the  complaints  are  unfounded.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  have  been  a  few  instances 
of  provocative  behavior  by  individual  police- 
men. But  reporters  on  the  scene  teU  us  that 
the  New  York  City  policemen  In  East  Harlem 
have  acted  with  firmness,  but  with  restraint 
and  discipline.  There  was  no  Indiscriminate 
clubbing  or  shooting  or  pattern  of  ethnic 
slurs,  despite  provocation. 

That's  the  kind  of  effective  professional- 
ism we  exp>ect  from  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  and  we're  glad  to  take  notice 
of  It  here. 


Art  Hobbs  Pinpoints  the  Problem  Behind 
Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 
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Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker.  Art  Hobbs, 
business  editor  for  the  Evansville  Courier 
In  his  thoughtful  column  of  Saturday, 
July  29,  has  analyzed  the  economic  basis 
of  the  current  crisis  in  American  cities. 
The  task  of  solving  the  why  of  these  riots 
will  consume  the  best  attention  of  Con- 
gress in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  I  commend  Mr.  Hobbs' 
column  to  my  colleagues  as  must  read- 
ing. 

The  article  follows: 
Economics   Important   Factor  m  Epidemic 
or  Disorders 
(By  Art  Hobbs) 

One  facet  of  the  riots  which  have  struck 
across  the  nation  in  the  past  few  weeks  is 
strictly  economic.  In  each  case,  as  law  and 
order  disappeared,  looters  hit  stores  to  get 
things  they  desired  but  evidently  lacked  the 
money  to  buy. 

These  Include  furnUiire  and  other  house- 
hold products,  food,  and  clothing. 

Part  of  this,  of  course,  is  Just  lawlessness 
and  part  of  it  is  a  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  But  frustration  can  also  be  read 
into  these  acts  of  rebellion. 

Many  of  these  people  have  migrated  to 
larger  cities  to  Improve  their  income  and 
then  have  found  that  the  cost  of  Uving  in- 
crease was  stealing  their  extra  money. 

Part  of  this  can  be  blamed  on  higher  prices 
as  a  result  of  greater  crowding  in  industrial 
centers.  Most  of  It,  however,  must  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  federal  monetary  structure. 


Once,  when  there  were  at  least  attempts 
to  keep  the  budget  In  balance  (before  John- 
son) inflation  was  a  nasty  word.  Today  fed- 
eral economists  claim  a  3  per  cent  per  annum 
rate  of  inflation  Is  good,  and  right,  and  nec- 
essary for  salvation. 

This  means  that  a  worker  who  gets  a  3  per 
cent  per  annum  wage  Increase  falls  behind 
in  real  wages  because  the  decreased  value  of 
the  dollar  affects  government  and  Increases 
taxes  the  worker  must  pay  from  that 
Increase. 

In  addition.  Just  as  It  was  nearly  impossible 
to  keep  the  dollar  at  zero  depreciation  when 
that  was  the  aim.  It  Is  also  Just  as  trouble- 
some to  keep  the  depreciation  to  3  per  cent 
now. 

Therefore  the  depreciation  mounts  to  5, 
or  6,  or  10,  or  10.000  per  cent  and  the  worker 
slips  further  into  the  hole.  The  worker,  with 
more  money  In  his  Jeans,  Is  still  not  able  to 
buy  that  sofa,  or  refrigerator,  or  television  he 
wants.  Not  only  that,  he  is  not  able  to  buy 
the  food  he  and  his  family  needs  and  so  he 
takes  the  opf>ortunlty  to  take  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  Itself  In  the  form  of  riots 
which  destroy  government. 

Another,  and  probably  more  Important 
group  to  consider  are  the  savers.  These  are 
those  who  stoke  the  fires  of  industry  with 
their  savings  and  provide  money  to  build 
factories,  homes,  commercial  buUdings,  and 
to  supply  them  with  goods  and  machinery. 

When  banks  pay  4V4  per  cent  Interest  per 
annum  this  returns  to  the  saver  $46  a  year 
on  a  ti.OOO  bond.  Depreciation,  at  3  per  cent 
I>er  annum,  takes  away  $30  per  year.  Tax  In- 
creases to  pay  for  more  expensive,  or  Just 
more,  government  leaves  little,  if  any,  of  the 
remaining  $15. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  inflationary 
spiral,  which  amounts  to  an  across  the  board 
tax  on  all.  is  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Vietnam 
War  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  this 
score. 

Consider  the  other  war.  The  so-called  War 
on  Poverty  which  has  boosted  the  wages  of 
sociologists  beyond  any  pretense  of  true 
value,  has  not  made  much.  If  any,  impression 
on  poverty,  and  hsis  helped  Jump  Inflation 
to  the  point  where  the  true  poverty  stricken 
are  becoming  desperate  and  those  just  above 
the  poverty  line,  but  still  self  supporting,  are 
being  pushed  into  poverty. 

This  includes  those  on  relatively  fixed  wages 
and  those  with  fixed  Income  from  retirement 
funds.  Social  Security  benefits,  savings.  In- 
vestments and  other  money  generated  from 
earlier  earnings  and  deemed  adequate  at  the 
time  the  Investments  were  made. 

As  Bill  Cosby  says  in  one  of  his  stories 
about  tonsils.  "Your  tonsils  have  not  only 
lost  the  war,  they  have  Joined  the  other  side 
and  cotild  kill  you  unless  they  are  taken  out." 
Just  so.  It  appears  the  poverty  fighters  have 
joined  the  other  side  and  are  forcing  more 
people  into  penury. 


Pittsburgh's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps — 
Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting  In  the  Record  part  n  of 
the  1966-67  annual  report  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  who 
feel  that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
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program  Is  either  Ineffective  or  aimed  at 
the  wrong  persons. 

The  Youth  Corps  has  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  reach  those  youths  whose  unem- 
ployabillty  is  a  fimction  of  other,  more 
basic  problems.  This  "whole  person"  ap- 
proach was  summarized  by  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay  recently  when  he  said: 

If  you  only  recruit  yoiuigsters  who  never 
bad  a  problem  or  never  will  have  a  problem, 
then  the  program  U  a  failure. 

Pittsburgh's  program  has  not  been  a 
failure.  Indeed,  its  success  has  prompted 
the  Labor  Department  to  select  Pitts- 
burgh as  one  of  four  cities  in  which  the 
benefits  of  Youth  Corps  enrollment  will 
be  analyzed  in  an  intensive  study. 

The  Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  annual  report,  part  n,  follows: 

The  City  has  had  to  rely  on  a  wide  variety 
of  public  and  private  agencies  to  eervlce 
these  young  people  as  follows : 

(1)  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security — epeclflcally  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center. 

(2)  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

•(3)  Allegheny  County  Health  Department. 

(4)  Family  Service  Agencies  situated  In 
the  various  neighborhood  centers. 

(5)  Clinics  In  various  hospitals. 
'       (6)  Board  of  Education. 

(7)  Recreation  Centers  of  the  Catholic 
Diocese. 

(8)  Neighborhood    Employment    OflBce. 

(9)  Neighborhood  Legal  Services. 

(10)  Office  of  the  Public  Defender, 
During  the  six  month  period  of  enrollment 

each  enroUee  receives  an  extensive  physical 
examination  by  the  Allegheny  County  Health 
Department,  and  is  referred  to  the  various 
hospitals  and  clinics  In  the  area  for  support- 
ive treatment.  Approximately  50%  of  o\a 
young  people  require  some  additional  medical 
or  dental  treatment. 

AH  enroUees  in  the  program  are  referred  to 
the  Youth  OppcK^;unity  Center  for  aptitude 
testing,  and  for  Job  placement  services. 

Enrollees  with  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps are  referred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Vocational  RehabllltaUon  to  determine 
eligibility  under  the  various  training 
programs. 

As  has  been  described,  all  enrolleee  are  re- 
ferred at  the  time  of  enrollment  to  one  of 
the  schools  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Board 
of  ESducation. 

In  addition,  where  8€rio\is  maladjustment 
exists  referral  Is  made  to  the  Family  Services 
agency  operating  In  the  enrollee's  neighbor- 
hood. Upon  termination  of  each  enrollee  a 
detailed  summary  Is  sent  to  the  neighbor- 
hood for  foUow-up  services. 

However,  supportive  services  take  many 
forms,  other  than  direct  referral.  Sometimes 
it  is  support  at  a  court  hearing  and  re- 
ferral to  the  Public  Defender,  or  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services,  in  a  few  instances  it 
may  be  visits  to  the  Allegheny  County  Jail, 
In  other  cases  contact  with  the  enrollee  may 
alert  the  worker  to  other  family  problems. 

Even  with  a  limited  staff  the  Youth  Corps 
Office  has  tried  to  reach  the  "whole  person". 
Unemployablllty  is  frequently  only  a  symp- 
tom of  other  problems  of  social  mal- 
adjustment. 

Two  VISTA  Volunteers  have  been  assigned 
to  the  program  since  October  of  1966  to  sup- 
plement staff  servloes. 

9.    JOB    PLACEMENT 

The  goal  Of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Is  to  give  to  the  young  person  sufficient  train- 
ing to  either  enter  the  permanent  Job  market 
or  to  provide  stifflclent  motivation  for  the 
enrollee  to  return  to  school  to  continue  on 
a  long  range  educational  goal. 

While  our  enroUees  range  from  the  retarded 
to  young  people  capable  of  college  training. 


It  should  be  emphasized  tliat  none  of  tbem 
were  employable  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
program. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Center  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity and  the  Neighborhood  Centers  of  the 
Mayor's  CommisElon  on  Human  Resources 
have  provided  employment  services. 

In  addition,  the  Youth  Corps  office  has 
made  specific  contacts  with  both  large  and 
small  private  employers  In  the  Community  to 
develop  Job  opjxjrtunltles. 

As  of  January  1,  1967  approximately  50% 
of  the  enrollees  terminated  from  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram were  terminated  Into  Jobs  with  private 
Industry  or  a  governmental  agency. 

In  round  numbers  Including  the  armed 
services,  more  than  500  young  people  have 
left  the  program  for  employment.  In  ad- 
dition. 31  ex-enrollees  entered  the  Job  Corps, 
and  approximately  50  enrollees  are  either  in 
Manpower  Training  Programs  operated  by 
the  Labor  Department,  or  are  attending 
formal  educational  institutions. 

Approximately  30  young  people  have  left 
the  program  to  enter  college  or  Junior  college 
programs  of  study,  Pre-enrollment  visits  have 
been  scheduled  for  groups  of  enrollees  to  the 
Community  College. 

In  an  effort  to  correlate  and  fully  assess  the 
progress  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  Youth 
Corps,  Pittsburgh  Is  one  of  the  four  cities 
selected  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  an 
intensive  research  study  on  the  benefits  of 
Youth  Corps  enrollment. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  young  people 
have  been  selected  for  Intensive  follow  up  by 
the  research  staff  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the 
next  2  or  3  months  there  vrtll  be  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  benefits  of  the  Youth  Corps 
program. 

Apart  from  employment  statistics  approxi- 
mately 65  ^'t  of  the  enrollees  complete  the  six 
month  period  of  enrollment. 

For  some  of  these  young  people  this  In  It- 
self represents  an  achievement.  Six  months 
of  steady  work  will  help  to  mitigate  a  police 
record,  serve  as  a  transitional  period  until 
marriage,  establish  more  acceptable  work 
habits,  and  perhaps  restore  confidence  and 
self  esteem. 

Conversely  excluding  enrollees  who  leave 
the  City,  resign  for  reasons  of  illness,  or  care 
of  a  child  or  parent,  approximately  25%  of 
terminated  enrollees  leave  the  program  be- 
cause of  inability  to  adjust  to  the  work  situ- 
ation or  for  other  reasons  with  a  poor  prog- 
nosis. 

1*.    EVALUATION 

In  evaluating  almost  eighteen  months  of 
the  Youth  Corps  program,  immediate  bene- 
fits can  be  assessed. 

(1)  Fifteen  Hundred  unemployed  young 
people  have  received  wages  totaling  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 

(2)  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  enrollees  at  the 
time  of  termination  were  in  a  position  to 
seek  and  accept  employment. 

(3)  All  citizens  have  profited  from  the  ex- 
panded services  of  the  Youth  Corps  program. 

However,  the  seriously  malajusted  young 
person,  whether  the  maladjustment  is  social 
or  psycffcloglcal,  requires  more  Intensive 
services  than  is  presently  available  under  the 
Youth  Corps  program. 

The  referral  process  to  established  agencies 
is  slow  and  there  are  still  insufficient  social 
workers,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  or  even 
social  agencies  available  to  serve  this  kind  of 
problem  youngster. 

In  addition,  many  training  programs  are 
still  pegged  at  too  high  a  level  to  admit  the 
high  school  drop-out  or  the  young  person 
with  a  poor  reconl. 

Federal  financial  guidelines  have  fre- 
quently excluded  young  people  In  need  of 
the  work  experience.  Accounting,  reporting, 
and  contract  procedures  have  consumed  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  staff  time. 

Perhaps   the  Neighborhood  Youth   Corp« 


can  be  best  summed  up  by  the  letter  of  a 
former  enroUee. 

"The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  done 
a  nuq^ber  of  positive  things  for  me. 

"First,  it  has  helped  me  gain  more  con- 
fidence In  myself,  and  the  things  I  do. 

"Second,  It  has  taught  me  how  to  work 
well  with  people. 

"Third,  it  has  given  me  a  better  outlook  on 
life. 

"Fourth,  It  has  helped  me  gain  more  In- 
sight Into  what  I  want  to  be  In  the  future. 

"Last,  but  not  least.  It  has  given  me  a 
job  and  money  In  my  pocket,  and  for  this  I 
will  always  be  grateful." 

Perhaps,  this  Is  all  that  needs  to  be  said. 

CITY  OF  PITTSBURGH  HEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
ENROLLEES  BY  CENTERS 
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Top  Hat  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AugtLst  2.  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  clubs  made  their 
Top  Hat  Awards  to  highly  placed  woman 
executives  who  work  above  and  beyond 
the  requirements  of  their  business  for 
general  c<«nprehensive  of  handicapped 
citizens. 

It  pleases  me  greatly  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  among  those  recognized  with 
this  honor  was  Mrs.  Jayne  Baker  Spain 
of  Cinciimati.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Spain  has  long 
been  the  president  of  Alvey-Perguson 
Operations  of  Litton  Indiistries,  Inc.,  in 
Cincinnati.  The  recognition  of  her  serv- 
ices to  the  handicapped  in  emplo3mient 
over  many  years  read  as  follows : 

In  recognition  of  her  outstanding  contri- 
bution toward  increasing  employment  op- 
jKa-tunltlee  for  handicapped  women  and  men. 
In  April,  1966,  Mrs.  Sprain  was  honored  by  the 
President's  Committee  for  Hiring  the  Handi- 
capped for  her  work  with  overseas  blind,  both 


women  and  men,  and  in  June,  1M6,  she  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  Vlo* 
Chalmum  of  that  presidential  committee. 
From  her  position  on  the  Ohio  Governor's 
CoiruniESion  on  tbt  Status  at  Womeii.  Mra. 
Spain  energetically  pointed  out  to  ail  em.- 
ployers  In  the  state  their  responsibilities 
under  -ntle  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  per- 
taining to  equal  employment  opportvinlties 
for  women,  and  through  her  efforts  all  Ohio 
employers  are  now  being  surveyed  by  ques- 
tionnaire to  emphasize  this  point  and  the 
necessity  for  ocanpllance.  Mrs.  Spain  has  en- 
hanced the  role  of  the  woman  executive  in 
business  by  her  compelling  and  pyersuasive 
speeches,  and  by  her  appearance  on  many 
platforms  and  panels  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Mrs.  Spain's  friends  and  neighbors  and 
the  entire  city  of  Cincinnati,  State  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Nation  are  proud  of  this 
exemplary  service  provided  by  Mrs. 
Spain.  I  would  like  to  include  also  at  this 
point  the  most  appropriate  remarks  made 
by  Mrs.  Spain  in  accepting  the  award: 

In  the  fashion  world,  they  often  speak  of 
the  "hatty  hat."  It's  the  nature  of  woman 
that  money  is  no  object  when  she  sets  out  to 
have  one.  Yet.  even  as  she  does  so,  she  won- 
ders if  she'll  leave  the  shop  and  Immediately 
run  into  somebody  with  an  $8.75  copy.  With 
this  Top  Hat  Award  whidi  you  give  to  those 
of  us  you  honor  tonight,  we  get  the  Hattiest 
hat  of  all.  There  Is  no  way  this  version  can 
be  cheapened. 


Action-Houting'f  Annual  Report 

, i» 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  pilot  project  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  which,  I  believe,  could  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  eradicating  the  most 
fundamental  and  persistent  barriers  to 
housing  and  educational  improvement  in 
our  cities. 

Action-Housing,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  civic 
corporation,  is  proposing  to  create  a 
profit-motivated  development  corpora- 
tion through  which  private  industry,  with 
the  aid  of  Government-insured  loans, 
would  rehabilitate  urban  neighborhoods. 
Action -Housing  has  already  proven  the 
feasibility  of  such  a  project  by  rehabili- 
tating a  block  of  22  old  but  structurally 
sound  rowhouses  in  Pittsburgh  at  a  cost 
of  $229,000  and  renting  the  houses  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families  at 
rentals  only  a  few  dollars  above  those 
charged  before  the  improvements. 

The  development  corporation  en- 
visaged by  Action-Housing  would  imder- 
take  to  rehabUltate  5,000  units  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  over  a  5-year  period.  If 
successful,  I  believe  It  could  become  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Action- 
Housing  has  contracted  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh mayor's  Committee  on  Human 
Resources,  Inc..  to  conduct  a  p>art  of 
Pittsburgh's  antipoverty  program.  It 
sponsors  a  summer  and  winter  tutorial 
program  for  slow  achievers  utilizing  175 
volunteer  student  tutors  from  a  wide 


number    of    publte    and    private    high 
schoolfl,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Action-Housing  has  Issued  a  report  on 
tta  activities  and  a  prospectus  of  Its  fu- 
ture irfana.  dated  January  1967,  which  I 
insert  In  the  Record  at  thla  point  I  be- 
lieve it  merits  the  close  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Action    Housing's   Annuai.   Report 

In  essence,  this  report  outlines  present  and 
future  plans  for  ACTION-Houslng,  Inc.,  In- 
dlcatlng  the  scope  of  the  programs  It  Is  work- 
ing to  accomplish. 

The  large-scale  private  enterprise  rehabil- 
itation of  old  but  structually  sound  housing 
Is  now,  and  will  be  In  the  futtire,  engaging 
much  of  the  attention  of  ACTTION-Houslng. 
Probably  uniquely  In  the  United  States,  this 
private  nonprofit  civic  group  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  initiate  and  coordi- 
nate such  massive  housing  rehabilitation, 
which  may  very  wfell  be  the  answer  to  re- 
vitalizing the  Inner  cores  of  the  nation's 
cities. 

As  you  probably  know,  on  January  24th, 
ACnoN-Housing  sponsored  a  high-level 
conference  on  this  subject,  which  was  well- 
represented  by  management  and  research 
people  of  leading  U,  S.  industries  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  housing  materials 
and  equipment,  industrial  trade  associations, 
financial  institutions,  and  federal,  state  and 
city  government  ofBciala  connected  with 
housing  and  urban  development. 

At  that  one-day  conference  ACTION-Hous- 
lng presented  a  propKisal  suggesting  a  new 
corptoratlon  be  organized  by  a  group  of  large 
companies,  either  allied  with  or  concerned 
with  the  building  industry,  to  create  an 
operating  company  to  acquire,  re-design,  de- 
velop, finance,  improve.  Initially  operate  and 
ultimately  dispose  of  reliabUitable  hotising 
units. 

Initial  funding  of  «3  to  $4  million  would 
be  provided  by  these  companies  allied  with, 
or  interested  In,  the  building  industry.  This 
sum.  properly  applied  on  a  leverage  basis  by 
use  of  goverrunental  and  private  loan  re- 
sources, could  multiply  the  result  of  the  un- 
dertaking far  beyond  that  contemplated  by 
Initial   capitalization. 

The  initial  program  envisions  the  rehabili- 
tation of  5,000  units  over  a  five-year  period, 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area,  beginning  after  a  first 
year  of  organization  and  planning.  This  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  establish  a  prototype 
that  could  be  repeated  in  urban  centers 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  expect  to  convene  another  meeting  in 
late  June  with  presidents  of  a  substantial 
number  of  companies  attending.  At  that  time 
a  formal  presentation  will  be  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  obtaining  commitments  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  sufficient  to  fimd  and  es- 
tablish the  operating  company. 

For  these  bouses,  in  their  deteriorating 
condition  and  without  central  heating,  Cora 
Street  families  had  been  paying  between  $85 
and  $90  per  month,  for  rent  and  utilities. 
Now  these  structures,  completely  renovated 
and  fitted  with  modern  facilities,  rent  for  ap- 
proximately $89  per  month,  with  all  utilities 
Included  except  electricity.  The  rent  charges 
also  provide  resen-e  funds  for  maintenance 
during  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  including  re- 
placement of  ranges,  refrigerators,  plumbing, 
and  other  capital  items. 

ACTION -Housing  is  now  negotiating  for 
the  possible  ptirchase  of  a  group  of  60  addi- 
tional houses  for  reliabllltation.  If  negotia- 
tions are  successful,  procedures  would  be 
similar  to  those  of  Cora  Street.  ACTION- 
Housing's  Development  Fund  would  be  used 
for  the  cost  of  architectural  and  other  plan- 
ning and  the  ptirchase  of  the  houses.  Section 
221(d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  makes 
available  below-market  Interest  rate  mort- 
gage money  (3  percent)  for  housing  reha- 
bilitation to  FHA-approved  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations such  as  ACnON-Houslng.  This 
would  be  rental  housing. 


The  negotiation  for  purchase  centers 
around  the  final  sales  price  of  the  housing. 
That  sales  price  must  bis  low  enough  to  per- 
mit the  amotint  o*  renovation  required  by 
FHA  for  mortgage  purpoaes,  and  still  result 
In  a  monthly  rental  that  families  of  mod- 
erate Income  can  afford. 

Under  the  proposal  ACTION-Houslng 
would  be  the  logical  candidate  to  be  coordi- 
nator, expediter  and  consultant  to  the  pro- 
posed hotising  rehabilitation  development 
corporation. 

it  should  be  noted  that  this  proposal  is  a 
large  one  over  and  above  ACTION-Houslng  s 
current  undertakings  and  that  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  agency's  own  Development 
Fund.  It  does,  however.  Indicate  the  scope  of 
this  agency's  thinking  toward  achieving  one 
of  Its  goals — the  revltallzatlon  of  existing 
neighborhoods. 

The  next  few  weeks  should  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rehabilitation  of  22  struc- 
turally sound  but  more  than  60-year-old 
houses  on  Cora  Street  in  Homewood-Brush- 
ton. Five  families  have  already  moved  la. 
Five  more  will  move  in  during  February. 

Another  of  ACTION-Houslng'a  three  major 
goals  is  the  providing  of  good  new  housing  in 
good  neighborhoods  for  families  of  moderate 
Income, 

Another  Important  plan  for  the  futtire, 
which  is  now  In  the  formative  stage,  con- 
cerns this  agency's  participation  In  bringing 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  older  housing, 
•for  sale,"  State-wide.  Here  we  will  probably 
be  asked  to  be  consultants  to  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  developing  a  State-wide  pro- 
gram for  the  Department's  Housing  Agency. 
This  wotild  be  In  addition  to  the  previotisly 
mentioned  Development  Corporation  whose 
rehabilitated  houses  would  be  marketed  on  a 
"for  rent"  basis. 

A  main  purpose  is  to  make  mortgage  loans 
possible,  at  terms  they  can  afford,  to  families 
of  moderate  income,  those  with  annual  in- 
comes of  from  $3,600  to  $8,000.  Surveys  show 
that  at  least  30,000  Pennsylvania  famUies  are 
in  this  category. 

The  foregoing  includes  some  of  our  major 
plans  for  the  immediate  futtire.  There  are 
others. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  City  adminis- 
tration in  formulating  a  proposal  to  assure 
that  Pittsburgh  participates  in  the  Model 
Cities  program,  if  Congress  passes  the  needed 
appropriation.  ACTION-Hotising's  Executive 
Director  is  on  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  this  Model  Cities  endeavor,  A  repre- 
sentative of  ACTION-Houslng  also  serves  as 
a  staff  member  of  the  Mayor's  Working  Com- 
mittee which  Is  developing  the  formal  ap- 
plication for  Pittsburgh  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and   Urban  Development. 

This  is  the  last  year  of  ACTION-Hous- 
Ings'  five-year  Neighborhood  Urban  Ex- 
tension demonstration  that  began  In  1963 
in  three  Pittsburgh  neighborhoods —  Home- 
wood-Brushton, Hazelwood-Glenwood  and 
Perry  Hilltop.  Approximately  70,000  people 
live  in  these  three  neighborhoods.  We  will 
press  to  have  this  vital  prc^am  refunded 
through  grants  from  local  and  national 
foundations  and  Pittsburgh  corporations. 
This  was  the  source  of  funds  for  the  original 
program. 

In  October,  1966  The  Ford  Foundation  is- 
sued a  report  on  eight  Ford  Foundation- 
assisted  urban  extension  experiments.  All 
but  the  program  of  ACTION-Houslng  was 
conducted  by  universities  in  various  regions 
of  the  nation.  The  report  stated: 

"The  most  successful  of  the  Foundation- 
assisted  action  programs  in  direct  neighbor- 
hood services  has  been  conducted  not  by  a 
university  but  by  a  non-academic  com- 
munity organization,  ACTION-Houslng," 

SL^MMAKT 

To  achieve  its  broad  goal.  ACTION-Hous- 
lng. Inc.,  has  three  Immediate  major  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Increasing  the  supply  of  good  new  hous- 
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Ing  In  good  nelghborboodB  for  families  of 
moderate  Inoome. 

2.  Brlngiiig  about  the  modernization  of 
older  botulng  And  levltallzaUon  of  aging 
nelgbborboodk. 

3.  Establlsblng  a  research  base  for  future 
housing  and  urban  renewal  programs. 

ACnON-Hotwlng  has  developed  new 
sources  of  private  funds  for  the  financing 
of  new  sales  and  rental  housing,  and  the 
modernization  of  older  homes.  It  bab  the 
effective  cooperation  of  all  segments  of  the 
housing  industry— home  builders,  realtors, 
appraisers,  lenders,  labor,  and  materials  sup- 
pliers. It  also  carries  out  broad  neighborhood 
urban  eztenftlon,  tutorial  and  research  pro- 
grams under  contract  with  such  public 
agencies  as  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Hu- 
man Resources,  Inc.,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  City  Planning 
Department,  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Labor, 
and  others. 

In  initiating,  coordinating  and  developing 
Its  oomprehenalve  program,  ACTION-Houa- 
Ing  Is  part  of  a  team  of  outstanding  private, 
civic  and  public  Institutions  and  agenciels. 
It  la  an  associate  member,  with  five  other 
major  civic  organlzatloiUB,  of  the  Allegheny 
Seminar,  a  high-level  advisory  body  of  elect- 
ed local  government  officials  and  civic  repre- 
sentatives which  assembles  In  conference  to 
work  out  solutions  to  County-wide  problems. 

ACnON-Hoxising's  activities  include: 

Creating  the  •1,<J00,000  Pittsburgh  De- 
velopment Fund  through  Interest-bearing 
loans  and  grants  from  local  foundations, 
banks,  utility  companies,  corporations  and 
department  stores.  The  Fund,  in  accordance 
with  proviblons  In  the  Development  Income 
Note,  has  paid  4  percent  annual  Interest  to 
its  subscribers. 

Sponsoring  rehabilitation  of  a  group  of  22 
structurally  sound  but  60-year-old  houses 
on  Cora  Street  In  Homewood-Brushton  for 
rental  to  families  of  moderate  Income.  Car- 
ried out  without  outside  grants  or  subsidies, 
Cora  Street  is  a  precedent-setting  prototype 
of  private  enterprise  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing bousing.  Pifty-two  percent  of  Pitts- 
burgh's housing  inventory  is  more  than  45 
years  old.  Cora  Street  was  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  ACTION-Houslng's  re- 
volving-loan Department  Fund  to  pay  plan- 
ning and  acquisition  costs,  and  related  fees, 
and  through  below-market  Interest  rate 
FHA  mortgage  money  (3  percent)  under 
SecUon  221  (d)  (3)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

Proposing  the  formation  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion, capitalized  at  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000, 
to  engage  in  the  rehabilitation  of  structur- 
ally sound  but  deteriorating  housing  on  a 
limited  profit-motivated  basis,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local,  state  tmd  federal  agen- 
cies. The  proposal  suggests  a  partnership  be- 
tween private  enterprise  and  the  public  sec- 
tor. Participating  companies  would  purchase 
common  stock  or  debentiires,  with  policy 
established  by  a  board  of  their  selection. 
Management  would  be  provided  by  the 
newly  created  operating  company.  ACTION- 
Houslng,  as  a  non-profit  civic  agency  quali- 
fied in  housing  experience,  would  be  consult- 
ant to  the  operating  company,  which  would 
also  have  the  assistance  of  a  non-profit  re- 
search organization  formed  to  study  and 
evaluate  construction  methods  and  material 
application  for  large-scale  housing  rehabili- 
tation. 

Launching  East  Hills  Park — described  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  national  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  as  the 
"finest  housing  I  have  seen  in  this  price 
class,"  a  privately  financed  planned  com- 
munity and  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Development  Fund.  It  combines 


Innovations  In  modem  design,  land  use, 
financing,  a  precedent-shattering  labor  eon- 
tr&ct,  and  legal  procedures  which  cut  loan 
and  closing  costc.  Bast  Hills  Park,  which  ulti- 
mately will  Include  1,200  houses  and  apcu^ 
ments  occupying  130  acres  at  the  eastern 
edge  of  Pittsburgh,  is  progressing  rapidly 
through  succesdve  construction  stages.  The 
first  187  completed  dwelling  vmlts  are  now 
occupied  and  construction  is  under  way  of  91 
rental  apartments.  Another  192  rental  apart- 
ments and  130  rental  townhouses,  of  ad- 
vanced design  and  architectural  construc- 
tion, are  in  the  final  working  drawing  stage. 
Initiating,  planning  and  Implementing 
construction  of  Sheraden  Park,  a  188-unit 
private  enterprise  cooperative  town- bouse 
development  aided  by  Development  Fund 
financing  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh,  new  design  concepts  and  other 
innovations,  as  in  East  Hills  Park.  Sheraden 
Park  Is  completed  and  largely  occupied. 

Sponsoring  Spring  HUl  Gardens,  209  mod- 
erate rental  apartments  completed  for  oc- 
cupancy in  1959.  This  privately  built  devel- 
opment was  financed  under  Section  221  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  has  since  been 
sold  to  a  private  enterprise  firm. 

Undertaking  a  full  scale,  five-year  test 
demonstration  in  three  Pittsburgh  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  Neighborhood  Urban  Extension 
process,  financed  by  a  major  grant  from  The 
Ford  Foundation  and  by  matching  grants 
and  contributions  from  local  foundations 
and  cca-poratlons,  as  well  as  the  neighbor- 
hood people  themselves.  Now  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  Neighborhood  Urban  Extension 
demonstration  help  citizens  utilize  the  vast 
resources  of  the  city  to  vitalize  their  aging 
neighborhoods,  with  emphasis  uix>n  orga- 
nization of  leadership,  education  and  re- 
training for  employment  and  securing  of 
model  public  services.  This  demonstration 
program  la  being  carried  out  in  the  Home- 
wood -Brubhton,  Hazelwood-Glenwood,  and 
Perry  Hilltop  neighborhoods  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
the  invitation  of  leaders  in  each  neighbor- 
hood. In  Homewood-Brushton  and  Hazel- 
wood-Glenwood  and  in  two  other  priority 
poverty  neighborhoods,  LawrencevlUe  and 
South  Oakland,  Community  Action  Programs 
are  being  carried  out  under  contract  with 
and  financing  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  Inc.,  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

Carrying  out,  under  contract  with  the 
Mayor's  Committee,  self-help  home  improve- 
ment programs  in  the  five  neighborhoods. 

Working  to  Improve  housing  and  zoning 
codes,  and  to  assui^  their  enforcement.  In 
coordination  with  other  public  agencies,  pri- 
vate organizations  and  citizens'  groupe. 

Issuing  a  major  study,  vmder  contract  with 
the  City  Planning  Department,  in  exploring 
and  making  reconunendatlons  upon  the 
housing  aspects  of  the  City's  total  Com- 
munity Renewal  Program. 

Publishing  annual  surveys  and  supplemen- 
tal reports  on  new  residential  construction 
for  sale  and  rent  in  the  Pittsburgh  metro- 
IJOlitan  area  in  cooperation  with  the  locsil 
building  industry. 

Issuing  the  six-volume  Urban  Renewal 
Impact  Study,  which  has  been  measuring 
the  economic,  administrative  and  social  im- 
pact of  overall  renewal  for  Allegheny  County. 
ACTION-Houslng  derives  approximately  91 
percent  of  its  total  financial  8upI)or^  from 
contracts,  service  fees  and  grants  from  foun- 
dations. Industry  and  public  agencies,  the 
remainder  ctmlng  from  the  Community 
Chest-Vnited  Pund.  It  has  as  a  guiding  phi- 
losophy the  premise  that  its  goal  of  good 
housing  in  good  neighborhoods  In  Allegheny 
County  can  be  reached  only  by  mobilizing 
all  Of  the  resources  of  the  community. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  given  enthu- 
siastic praise  by  Its  participants  in  Min- 
neapolis. In  the  11th  month  of  Its  oper- 
ation In  Minneapolis — June  1967 — over 
1,800  purchases  of  stamps  were  made. 

Participants  in  the  old  surplus  food 
program  called  It  a  prison  of  beans,  rice, 
commeal.  and  rolled  wheat.  The  food 
stamp  program  gives  a  new  latitude  to 
meal  planning  and  budget  planning.  It 
deserves  a  3 -year  extension. 

At  this  point  In  Uie  Record  I  insert  a 

rep>ort  by  the  Minneapolis  Star  on  the 

food  stamp  program  in  Minneapolis: 

Food  for  AFDC  Tamti.tks:  Stamp  Psogeam 

Has  Proclxms,  Benefits 

(By  Maurice  Hobbs) 

Ruth  Wind  and  Sylvia  Thompson  sat  to- 
gether on  a  violet  couch  in  the  shabby  llvinp 
room  of  the  rundown  duplex  in  which  they 
live  at  3201  Harriet  Av. 

The  13  children  In  their  families  ran  In  and 
out  of  the  house  and  played  on  the  lawn 
outside. 

Vhey  were  talking  about  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcxilture's  food  stamp  program, 
which  has  been  paying  for  extra  food  for 
them  and  their  chtlc^en  In  recent  months. 

"We  can  buy  other  things  besides  ham- 
burger and  beans,"  Mrs.  Thompson  said. 
"I  buy  pork  chops  and  roasts.  I  can  cook 
a  large  meal  and  not  have  everything  starch." 

"We  can  save  the  stamps,"  she  said.  "With 
cash  on  hand,  you  go  and  spend  it.  You  can'i 
keep  money  like  you  can  food  stamps." 

The  two  women  are  on  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  Mrs. 
Thompson,  33,  has  been  on  aid  since  1963. 
Mrs.  Wind.  27,  has  been  on  aid  since  1964. 
Both  are  from  Caoa  Lake,  Minn. 

TJNSATISFACTOET 

Before  the  food  stamp  program  each  Wivs 
on  the  surplus  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram but  found  it  unsatisfactory. 

"On  surplus  you  got  a  lot  of  beans  and 
rice,"  Mrs.  Thompson  said.  "You  got  to  the 
point  sometimes  wliere  that  was  all  you  had. 
With  stamps  you  can  buy  what  you  want." 

The  stamp  program  began  In  Hennepin 
County  about  a  year  ago,  Aug.  1,  1966.  Under 
it  families  on  relief,  federally  supported  wel- 
fare programs  and  in  marginal  income  fami- 
lies spend  a  portion  of  tlxelr  food  budget  lor 
food  stamps. 

They  get  an  amount  of  "bonus  coupons"  in 
addition  to  the  stamps,  based  on  their  in- 
come and  family  size.  The  stamps  can  be 
used  to  buy  only  food. 

Persona  in  the  program  say  they  are  happy 
with  It.  It  provides  more  and  better  food 
than  they  could  buy  without  it. 

But  the  niunber  of  persons  using  the  pro- 
gram is  disappointing  to  welfare  ofBcials. 

MORE   SOUGHT 

"It  Isn't  quite  what  we  expected,"  said 
E^lgene  Johnson,  assistant  director  of  the 
Hennepin  County  Welfare  Department, 
which  administera  the  program.  "We're  hope- 
ful more  will  see  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram." 
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Some  3.950  households  with  13.000  persons 
were  certified  to  buy  the  stamps  in  June. 
Johnson  said.  This  compares  with  some  7.287 
relief  and  AFDC  cases  in  the  county  in  April, 
according  to  the  latest  state  figures,  includ- 
ing 3.526  persons  in  relief  cases  and  15.884 
children  In  AFDC  cases. 

There  are  numerous  problems  with  the 
program,  but  those  who  use  it  are  quick  to 
s.iy  that  its  benefits  exceed  the  problems. 

One  problem  that  keeps  people  from  using 
the  program  is  the  requirement  to  spend  a 
certain  portion  of  the  food  budget  for 
stamps.  Often  the  money  Just  is  not  there  or 
is  needed  for  something  else,  some  say. 

At  first  persons  on  federally  aided  assist- 
ance programs  had  to  spend  80  per  cent  of 
their  food  budgets  for  stamps,  every  month. 
That  has  been  reduced,  and  the  amount  that 
must  be  spent  is  on  a  chart.  A  family  of  four, 
on  AFDC,  which  would  get  a  grant  of  $190  a 
month  not  counting  rent,  must  spend  $109 
a  month  for  stamp»  to  participate  in  the 
prograjn,  for  example. 

Persons  in  mar^nal  Income  families — net 
Income  of  up  to  $290  a  month  in  a  family 
of  four,  for  example — have  purchase  require- 
ments varying  according  to  income  and  fam- 
ily size.  Persons  on  city  relief  must  spend  80 
per  cent  of  their  food  budgets,  which  come 
in  the  form  of  a  city  voucher. 

Another  problem  is  that  some  of  the  na- 
tional banks,  which  sell  the  stampe  under  a 
contract  with  the  county  that  pays  them  73 
cents  a  transaction,  will  cash  AFDC  checlcs. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson,  county  AFDC 
League  president,  said  some  of  the  women 
must  take  their  checks  to  a  Northwestern 
Bank  branch,  on  which  their  checks  are 
drawn,  get  them  cashed  and  then  go  to  a 
national  bank  to  buy  stamps. 

RELUCTANCE 

First  National,  Johnson  said,  "has  indi- 
cated they  have  some  reluctance  to  cash 
checks."  The  bank,  he  said,  has  "reserved  the 
right"  to  require  cash  or  a  relief  department 
voucher  as  part  of  the  purchase. 

He  noted  there  have  been  forgeries  of  wel- 
fare checks  and  that  "some  institutions  are 
wary  of  cashing  checks  for  sc«neone  they 
don't  know." 

But  overall,  the  participants  say,  the  prob- 
lems are  minor. 

The  major  portion  of  purchases  of  stamps 
in  June  were  made  by  Minneapolis  relief 
clients — about  1,800.  More  than  1,000  pui- 
ctiasea  were  made  by  persons  on  federally 
aided  assistance  and  some  800  by  persons 
from  marginal  Income  families.  Some  fami- 
lies may  purchase  more  than  once  a  month. 

"This  is  Just  like  manna  from  Heaven." 
said  a  man  who  has  worked  for  the  Post  Office 
22  years.  His  take-home  pay  every  two  weeks 
is  $229.  He  and  his  wife  have  II  children, 
from  a  7-month-old  boy  to  a  19-year-old  girl. 

They  also  took  part  in  the  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  before  it  was  discon- 
tinued when  the  stamp  program  began.  But 
it  was  not  as  good  as  the  stamp  program,  he 
said. 

"We'd  get  40  pounds  of  flour  a  month."  he 
said,  "but  my  wife  didn't  have  time  to  bake 
bread." 

In  the  surplus  program  they  also  got  beans, 
commeal  and  rolled  wheat.  The  latter  was 
usually  cooked  like  oatmeal,  and  after  the 
first  few  times  many  children  refused  to 
eat  it. 

"Now  we're  out  of  prison."  he  said.  "We 
can  eat  what  we  darn  please." 

The  food  they  buy  is  not  much  different 

from  before,  he  noted.  The  children  still  like 

hamburger  and  wieners  more  than  the  pork 

tenderloin  he  favors.  But  there  is  more  of  it. 

-    "We  don't  have  to  cut  corners  on  food." 


The  Civil  RighU  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
11,  I  voted,  as  did  a  majority  of  tills 
House,  to  extend  for  5  years  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Since  it  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  10  years  ago,  the 
Commission,  despite  many  difficulties, 
has  fulfilled  an  important  function.  It  is 
the  only  Federal  agency  which  can  inde- 
pendently survey  and  analyze  Govern- 
ment programs  to  determine  whether 
they  are  being  implemented  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  civil  rights  laws.  It 
has  the  ability  to  provide  Congress  with 
essential  information  on  which  to  base 
further  civil  rights  legislation. 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  have  been  i)ercep- 
tively  analyzed  in  the  Atlantic  magazine 
by  EHizabeth  Brenner  Drew.  I  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
present  it  herewith  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record. 

The  Cu'il  Rights  Commission 

The  role  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights  is,  by  making  studies  and  issuing  re- 
ports, to  move  the  U.S.  government  forward, 
inch  by  agonizing  inch,  on  civil  rights.  Spas- 
modically, and  somewhat  surprisingly,  it  has 
done  so.  Up  to  now.  It  could,  for  example, 
travel  south,  discover  that  despite  a  voting 
rights  law  Negroes  still  were  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vote,  recommend  more  federal  legis- 
lation, and  help  embarrass  the  government 
into  action. 

Now  with  a  string  of  ostensible  victories 
in  the  South  set  down  in  the  statute  books, 
the  Commission  has  sallied  forth  into  the 
vast,  vague  "urban  crisis."  The  encounter 
has  t>een  an  unnerving  one  for  the  commis- 
sioners. It  demonstrates  perhaps  better  than 
anything  else  the  enormous  gulf  between  the 
Negro  in  trouble  and  the  white  man  who 
might  do  anything  about  it. 

One  difficulty  lies  in  the  very  concept  of 
the  Commission,  a  group  named  not  so  much 
for  its  expertise — on  the  contrary,  in  fact — 
but  for  the  prestigious  and  allrightnik  au- 
thenticity its  names  will  lend  to  controver- 
sial Ideas.  When  famous  deans,  university 
presidents,  and  editors  say  tliat  people  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote,  well, 
there  must  be  something  to  that.  The  group 
should  be  ahead  of  the  public  in  ite  thinking, 
but  not  so  far  ahead  that  it  loses  its 
audience. 

To  put  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
perspective,  it  is  fair  to  recall  that  when  it 
was  established  under  the  1957  Civil  Rights 
Act  there  were  legitimate  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting that  this  was  the  classic  cop-out, 
a  way  of  postponing  action  with  further 
study.  The  suspicions  were  not  alleviated 
when  the  Judicious  President  Eisenhower 
carefully  balanced  the  Commission  member- 
ship between  three  Northerners  and  three 
Southerners.  (This  always  reminds  me  of  the 
Jules  Felffer  cartoon  of  Mr.  Ellsenhower  dis- 
cussing the  Little  Rock  crisis  at  a  press  con- 
ference. The  President  was  wGLming  against 
"extremists  on  both  sides" — those  who  want 
to  blow  up  the  schools  and  those  who  want 


to  keep  them  open.)  But  the  Commission 
turned  out  to  be  a  sleeper;  few  would  have 
anticipated  its  strong  reports  on  voting, 
schools,  housing,  administration  of  Justice, 
and  other  racial  issues.  A  good  deal  of  this 
is  of  course  attributable  to  the  staff,  a  young- 
er group  dedicated  full  time  not  only  to 
the  furtherance  of  civil  rights,  but  also  to 
the  education  of  the  commissioners,  who  can 
devote  but  a  fraction  of  their  busy  lives  to 
the  problem, 

SAVIORS    OB    "rEDS"? 

When  the  Commission  scheduled  a  week 
Of  hearings  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
earlier  this  sximmer,  the  staff  liad  decided 
ttiat  the  time  had  come,  as  one  put  it.  "to 
lower  them  a  little  further  into  the  vat." 
In  Mississippi,  Negroes  had  welcomed  the 
conMnissloners  as  saviors,  and  accorded  them 
the  respect  stnd  awe  to  which  deans  and 
presidents  and  editors  have  become  accus- 
tomed. When  the  commissioners  went  to 
Cleveland  last  year  to  learn  wiiat  a  ghetto 
is,  they  heard  a  few  rumbles  of  discontent, 
but  nothing  to  offend  their  sensibilities  too 
seriously.  In  San  FYancisco  they  were  con- 
fronted with  anger,  suspicion,  even  scorn; 
they  were  annoyed. 

Sitting  there,  high  on  the  dais  in  what  is 
called  the  Ceremonial  Courtroom  and  re- 
sembles a  paneled  airplane  hangar  inserted 
in  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing, the  commissioners  seemed  to  many  wit- 
nesses not  so  much  savlcxis  as  Just  more 
repreeentatlvee  of  the  "feds,"  of  "the  man." 
come  to  look  them  over  and  go  away  and 
do  notliing,  and  the  wltneesee  bad  already 
had  quite  enough  of  that.  'We  get  a  lot  of 
people."  said  Edward  Becks,  a  Negro  com- 
multy  organizer  in  east  Palo  Alto,  "looking 
in  our  noeee  and  ears  and  eyes  and  tape  re- 
cording us,  but  we  don't  see  anything  after 
that.  People  come  into  the  area,"  he  contin- 
ued, "and  when  they  hear  us  e:iTing  different 
points  of  view  they  say,  can't  you  get  to- 
gether, and  when  we  try  to  get  together,  they 
say  there's  a  power  struggling  going  on." 

"We're  tired  of  being  studied  all  the  time." 
said  Orville  Luster,  a  soft-epoken  middle- 
aged  Negro  who  has  had  suocees  working 
with  teen-age  groups.  "All  we  get  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  l>eautiful  reports  that 
aren't  even  read." 

Wilfred  Ussery,  national  chairman  of 
CORE,  pointed  out  that  in  1966  he  had  at- 
tended a  grand  Wliite  House  conference  "To 
Fulfill  Theee  Rights,"  but,  "I  have  heard 
nothing  since  about  moving  that  program. 
I  am  one  who  feels  disenchantment  with  the 
system,"  said  Ussery.  "I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  is  hope,  but  I  don't  see  any  hope. 
I  am  very  serious  about  that." 
"a  uxtlx  pnx" 

The  commissioners  protested  that  they 
wanted  "facts."  "We're  Jtist  trying  to  learn," 
Erwin  Griswold,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  sternly  told  a  group  of  high  school 
students,  all  potential  drop>outs  involved  in 
a  special  project  to  keep  them  In  school.  "If 
you  could  present  us  with  facts  .  .  .  mere 
expressions  of  emotion  are  not  helpful,  are 
not  relevant." 

"The  facts,"  replied  eighteen- year-old 
Patricia  Delago,  "are  behind  the  emotions, 
pushing  the  emotions  out." 

Miss  Delago,  speaking  quietly  and  rapidly, 
then  gave  the  commissioners  some  facts, 
about  crowded  classrooms,  prejudiced  teach- 
ers, counselors  who  give  a  student  five  min- 
utes of  advice,  usually  that  there  is  no  point 
in  pursuing  a  career.  "You  won't  give  the 
boys  a  measly  Job  when  they're  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  but  when  they're  eighteen  you'll 
send  them  to  Vietnam.  Tou're  like  our  doctor, 
and  we  get  an  appointment  with  you,  and 
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you  glTe  us  a  little  pill  to  solve  our  problems. 
Then  you  say  we'll  be  back  In  seven  yean.  . . . 
You  give  ua  a  haU  hour  to  listen  to  all  our 
problems.  We  have  to  Uve  with  tilem  aU  our 
Uvea." 

"I  would  like  for  each  and  every  one  of 
you,"  said  one  of  Miss  Delago's  fellow  stu- 
dents, "to  come  out  to  omi  school  some- 
day ...  to  see  how  we  are  being  cheated  out 
of  an  education.  We  walk  down  the  hall 
Just  like  packs  of  cattle,  that's  how  small 
the  school  Is.  I  want  to  ask  you  right  now. 
What  Is  going  to  happen  to  the  people  who 
drop  out?" 

Commission  chairman  John  Hannah,  pres- 
ident of  Michigan  State  University,  felt  put 
upon.  "We  are  here  to  listen,"  he  said,  his 
face  reddening  with  anger.  "We  have  to 
take  whatever  God  gave  us  ...  to  make  you 
the  best  poeelble  citizen.  ...  An  education 
is  something  that  every  person  has  to  achieve 
for  himself."  Hannah  droned  on  about  what 
makes  America  great,  about  Pounding 
Fathers.  The  students  somehow  did  not  find 
this  an  answer.  "You  look  bored,"  said  Han- 
nah, growing  angrier  stlU,  "we're  going  to 
terminate  yoxir  part  of  the  hearing.  .  .  . 
This  Ooinmlssion  has  been  the  victim  for 
the  pMt  twenty-four  hours  of  some  side- 
shows. Father  Hesburgh  can  preach  a  better 
sermon  than  I  can."  The  Reverend  Theodore 
M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University,  another  commissioner,  did  Jtist 
that.  ^     , 

"Patricia."  said  Father  Hesburgh.  in  low, 
mellow  tones,  "I  want  to  say  something.  I've 
been  In  seventy  cotmtries.  ...  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  recently  In  LaUn  America."  Father 
HeebtU'gh  gave  a  brief  travelogue  of  Latin 
America,  the  fjords  of  southern  Chile,  and 
so  on,  and  continued:    "The  one  thing  that 
we  have  In  this  country  that  they  don't  have 
Is  equality  of  opportunity.  What  you're  get- 
ting now  would  look  like  paradise  compared 
to  what   they  get   there.  .  .  .  Now   I   know 
It's  not  perfect  here  either,"  and  that's  "the 
only  reason  this  group  exists.  We  move  all 
around  this  country.  We  all  have  ten  full- 
time  Jobs.  We  look  at  these  problems  In  our 
spare  time.  If  there  is  such  a  thing.  Freedom 
of  opportunity  is  not  something  you  get  on 
a  platter.  This  man  next  to  me    (Eugene 
Patterson,   editor  of  the  Atlanta  Conatitv.- 
tion\  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  this  week.  You 
dont  get  those   with  Green  Stamps.  ...  I 
hope  you  grab  every  opportunity  you  have, 
and  I  hope  we  can  create  more  and  more  op- 
portunities. We've  all  got  to  put  down  our 
buckets  where  we  are."  In  a  series  of  un- 
fortunate remarks,  the  latter  was  an  lll-tlmed 
recoUectlon  of  a  saying  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's,  a  man  who,  one  Negro  remarked 
to  me  later,  "didn't  know  how  empty  the 
well  was." 

BITTING   DUCKS 

A  good  part  of  the  commissioners'  dis- 
comfiture was  at  finding  themselves  sitting 
ducks  for  anger  and  frustration  at  the  fed- 
eral government,  over  which  It  had  minimal 
influence  yet  whose  Identity  It  could  not 
escape.  And  that  Identity,  away  from  Wash- 
ington— that  other  world  where  the  well-laid 
plans  are  made — Is  not  a  happy  one.  The 
government,  said  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Commission,  "speaks  with  a  forked 
tongue." 

A  war  on  poverty  Is  proclaimed,  and  the 
warriors  retreat  at  the  first  skirmish;  a  school 
Bid  program  focusing  on  the  poor  Is  begin, 
and  In  no  time  politicians  talk  about  ending 
it.  Executive  orders  on  civil  rights  are  Issued, 
but  they  are  not  carried  out.  Federal  pro- 
grsons  to  provide  Jobs  and  Improve  housing 
are  enacted,  but  If  local  officials  don't  want 
to  accept  the  programs,  nobody  can  make 
them. 

For  years,  for  example,  there  has  been  a 
federal  policy,  recently  reafflrmed  In  still  an- 
other executive  order,  that  there  should  not 
be  racial  discrimination  In  Jobs  provided 
through  federal  contracts.  But  neither  the 


tmlon  leaders  nor  contractors  who  came  be- 
fore the  Commission  felt  responsibility  for 
translating  the  order  into  Jobs  for  Negroes. 
"A  union's  primary  responsibility,"  said  Al 
Clem,  business  manager  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers, Local  No.  8.  "Is  to  Its  members."  How 
many  Negroes  were  In  his  union?  "I  have 
no  way  of  knowing."  Didn't  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  require  unions  to  keep  records  by 
race?  Yes,  but  the  government  forms  had  not 
yet  reached  the  union. 

James  Chllden,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  Trades  Council,  patiently  explained 
to  the  Commission  that  Negroes  were  repre- 
sented In  the  unions,  perhaps  "not  as  much 
as  they  would  like  to  be — not  as  much  as 
their  leaders  say  they  would  like  to  be.  They 
are  represented  as  much  as  the  Negroes  want 
to  be."  Joseph  Mazzola,  business  manager  of 
the  Plumbers  Union,  Local  38,  said  that  al- 
though his  union  had  twenty  Negroes  "that 
we  know  of"  out  of  some  three  thousand 
members,  and  the  NLRB  had  charged  it  with 
discrimination,  the  union  "never"  discrimi- 
nated against  minorities.  What  If  a  con- 
tractor wanted  a  federal  contract  and  was 
told  that  first  there  must  be  a  guarantee  of 
more  Jobs  for  Negroes?  "Naturally  we  would 
get  In  touch  with  our  attorneys."  replied 
Mazzola,  "to  protect  the  rights  of  our  mem- 
bers." 

"I  think  you're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
when  you  say  It's  the  contractor's  responsi- 
bility." explained  Morton  Harris,  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  S.  S.  Sllverblatt  Com- 
pany, which  had  won  a  $30  million  Federal 
contract  to  build  a  Post  Office  building  In 
Oakland.  The  Commission  staff  found  that 
there  were  no  Negro  plumbers,  or  electricians, 
or  steam  fitters,  or  operating  engineers,  or 
ironworkers  on  the  Job.  In  a  total  work  force 
of  two  hundred,  there  were  eighteen  Ne- 
groes. Mr.  Harris  believed  that  he  had  ful- 
filled his  obligations  under  the  executive 
order;  he  "personally"  had  sent  the  unions 
a  copy  of  the  order,  and  he  had  been  assured 
by  the  unions  that  they  were  In  compliance 
with  the  order. 

Perhaps  the  representative  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Office  of  Contract  Compliance, 
which  has  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
executive  order,  would  explain  to  the  Com- 
mission how  the  order  was  enforced.  Vincent 
Macaluso,  who  flew  out  from  Washington 
for  the  occasion,  was  full  of  good  news  about 
the  Department's  new  "affirmative  action 
program,"  and  professed  himself  "con- 
founded" by  Mr.  Harris'  remarks.  If  a  con- 
tractor has  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
which  Interferes  with  his  i)erformance  on  a 
government  contract,  declared  Mr.  Maca- 
luso, "he  should  simply  not  do  business  with 
the  government."  Well,  mused  the  Commis- 
sion's counsel,  some  contractors  didn't  see  It 
that  way;  had  the  goveriunent  ever  estab- 
lished Its  credibility  by  terminating  a  con- 
struction contract?  "Not  to  my  knowledge." 
replied  Mr.  Macaluso.  "There  Is  a  feeling  that 
after  all  the  contractor  Is  In  a  very  hard 
spot."  There  Is  also  a  feeling,  William  Taylor, 
the  Commission's  staff  director,  reminded 
Mr.  Macaluso,  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  Is  "susceptible"  to  the  craft  unions. 
and  that  this  Inhibits  enforcement  of  the 
order. 

In  1962.  after  long  delay  and  with  much 
fanfare.  President  Kennedy  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  forbidding  racial  discrimination 
In  the  sale  or  rent  of  federally  financed  or 
Insured  housing.  The  primary  responsibility 
for  enforcing  the  order  was  placed  on  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  In- 
sured mortgages,  and  which  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  FHA  decided  that  enforcement  of 
the  housing  order  was  dependent  on  "citizen 
action." 


frustrating"  results  of  trying  to  help  the  gov- 
ernment enforce  Its  own  policies.  "I  can  call 
the  HUD  man,"  said  one,  "and  he  says  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  I  can't  get  this  Information 
for  you.  I  couldn't  make  an  appointment 
with   the  U.S.   Attorney   because   they   said 
one  sigency  couldn't  monitor  another.   .  .   . 
When  I  ask  Washington  I  usually  get  a  gung 
ho  letter  back  .  .  ."  but  little  happens.  "At 
the  district  level,"  explained  Mrs.  Matu&ck. 
"the   attitude   of    -Ihe   personnel    can   water 
down  the  modified  nonaggressive  policy  even 
further."     The     local     FHA     representative, 
"three  times  in  my  presence,  said  he  was  not 
personally  motivated"  to  carry  out  the  order. 
Jack  Tuggle,  regional  representative  of  the 
FHA.  told  the  Commission  that  he  was  afraid 
that  If  the  FHA  singled  out  a  specific  FHA- 
backed   subdivision   developer   and    ordered 
him  to  comply  with  the  federal  nondiscri- 
mination policy.  It  would  be  "stigmatizing" 
him;    "It  might  serve   as  an   attraction  for 
excessive — I'll  use  the  word  'Imbalanced,'   I 
believe    that's    a    socially    acceptable    word 
now" — Influx    of    Negro    buyers.    The    FHA 
backs  over  51  percent  of  the  housing  built 
In  the  Bay  area,  Mr.  Tuggle  pointed  out,  and 
he    would    not    like    to   do    "anything    that 
would  tend  to  caivse  us  to  lose  our  position 
In  the  market." 

San  Francisco  had  not  applied  for  assis- 
tance under  the  new  Model  Cities  Act,  the 
most  promising  and  comprehensive  slum  re- 
habilitation progt&m  yet.  Mayor  John  F. 
Shelley,  white-haired,  pink-faced,  sur- 
rounded by  a  retinue  of  aides  and  photog- 
raphers, affably  explained  why  not.  The  co- 
ordination of  local  programs  required  by  the 
Model  Cities  Act  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  a  change  in  the  city  charter,  the 
mayor  said,  and  he  did  not  want  "that  kind 
of  thing  on  the  ballot  at  this  time  because  I 
am  a  candidate  for  re-election." 


NOT    FERSONALLT    MOTIVATED 

Mr.  Lois  Matusck  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Buch- 
blnder,  two  San  Francisco  citizens  who  took 
up  the  challenge,  reported  on   the   "rather 
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MAKING   TSOtTBLK 

Officialdom,  federal  and  local,  has  made 
It  clear  that  one  way  to  petition  for  the  fed- 
eral beneficence  that  has  been  promised  back 
m  Washington  Is  to  riot.  Each  spring,  of- 
ficialdom predicts  a  "long  hot  summer"  and 
pledges  special  help  to  areas  where  there  Is 
trouble.  This  naturally  makes  making  trou- 
ble a  very  tempting  strategy.  Even  represen- 
tatives of  Mexican- American  and  Chinese 
communities  in  the  Bay  area  suggested  to 
the  Commission  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
riot  cycle  are  not  lost  on  their  people. 

The  attitude  hss  spread,  said  Larry  Wong, 
a  Presbyterian  minister  and  poverty-program 
worker  In  Chinatown,  "that  until  a  com- 
munity produces  a  riot  the  power  people  will 
not  produce  action."  There  was  no  attention 
to  Hunter's  Point  in  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Wong  pointed  out,  until  the  Negroes  there 
rioted. 

But  the  government  also  appears  to  speak 
with  the  "forked  tongue"  when  riots  break 
out.  When  trouble  exploded  at  Hunter's 
Point  last  fall — citizens  of  the  area  say  it 
was  not  nearly  bo  serious  as  pistol-happy 
police  and  the  press  made  out — Mayor  Shel- 
ley sent  a  desperate  telegram  to  the  White 
House,  asking  for  help.  James  A.  Richards,  a 
young  Negro  leader  of  a  youth  group  trying 
to  stabilize  Hunter's  Point,  described  the 
area  to  the  Cconmlsslon:  "no  recreation 
facilities,  education  facilities,  cultural  pro- 
grams, health  facilities,  transportation  facili- 
ties— it's  Just  ole  tore-down  houses  to  pvit 
people  there  and  keep  it  a  ghetto.  I  sup- 
pose. ...  It  wasn't  a  major  riot,  the  way 
people  tended  to  see  It.  The  reasons  behind 
It  were  major,  and  they  still  are." 

What  happened  after  the  riot?  Peop'.e 
came  out  and  "made  false  promises.  Things 
are  not  getting  better;  they're  getting  worse." 
The  commissioners  did  not  press  Mr.  Rich- 
ards for  details;  he  talked  nervously  and 
quickly  and  inarticulately,  he  was  not  their 
kind  of  witness.  "After  the  riot,"  he  ex- 
plained  to  me  ister,  "I  had  meetings  with 


representatives  of  all  the  federal  agencies. 
They  were  taking  surveys  all  over  the  place. 
They  said  they  were  going  to  find  Jobs.  They 
talked  as  if  there  were  going  to  be  real 
security,  but  they  left  us  standing  the  same 
way.  Some  got  Jobs  working  two.  three  hours 
in  the  Post  Office.  About  three  Jobs  with  the 
Telephone  Company.  They  never  contacted 
me  after  that." 

THX    OTHER   SIBK   Or   TRS   CtTLF 

There  is  reason  to  woader  whether  the 
commissioners  understood  Mr.  Richards  and 
the  other  young  men  and  women  like  him 
any  better  for  having  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. "We  want  facts."  Commissioner 
Robert  S.  Rankin,  a  Duke  University  political 
science  professor,  told  me  as  ttie  week-long 
hearings  neared  the  end.  echoing  Dean  Grls- 
wold,  "but  we're  getting  emotions."  "The 
only  thing  I  got  out  of  these  hearings," 
Chairman  Hannah  remarked,  "Is  that  the 
Mexican-Americana  are  upset  with  us." 

Perhaps  the  gull,  conUnually  widened  by 
differences  of  class,  by  mutual  frustrations, 
by  the  sheer  passage  of  time.  Is  now  too  great 
to  bridge.  Humble  sharecroppers  and  civil 
rights  leaders  In  Brooks  Brothers  suits  are 
now  a  small  and  fading  part  of  the  picture. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Issues  the 
commissioners  face  would  be  simple  but  for 
a  failure  of  understanding;  far  from  It.  Nor 
are  they  standing  alone  on  ttie  other  side  of 
the  gulf;  a  great  crowd  of  politicians  and 
officials,  most  of  America,  in  fact,  is  stand- 
ing right  there  with  them.  Perhaps  they 
learned  more  than  they  appeared  to  In  San 
Francisco.  The  real  point  is  that  if  they 
cannot  grasp  what  the  witnesses  were  telling 
them.  If  they  can  no  longer  budge  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  nation,  who  can? 
— Elizaskth  Bbsnni:r  Drew. 


John  Peter  Zenger 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  written  in  the  East  Side 
News,  a  weekly  publication  with  wide  dis- 
tribution throughout  my  congressional 
district.  This  editorial,  commemorating 
the  221st  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Abe  E.  Elsensteln. 

John  Peteb  Zenges 
(By  Abe  B.  Elsensteln) 

Today  (July  28)  marks  the  221st  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  John  Peter  Zenger.  famed 
East  Sdder  and  New  Yorker,  printer-pub- 
lisher-editor,  and  America's  flrst  defender  of 
the  fredom  of  the  press. 

"Zenger  the  Printer — his  work  is  done; 

Soft  be  his  sltunber,  through  storm  and 
stress 
Guard  we  the  prize  of  the  light  he  won — 
Bulwark  of  freedom,  a  fearless  press." 

John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German  immigrant, 
came  to  this  city  at  the  age  of  13.  His  father 
died  on  shipboard  and  his  mother,  Johaima 
Zenger,  with  her  three  children  moved  into  a 
house  on  Lower  East  Side's  CSierry  Street. 

When  he  was  14.  John  was  apprenticed 
to  William  Bradford,  pioneer  printer  for  The 
Colonies,  for  eight  years.  After  hU  apprentice- 
ship, he  married  Anna  Catherine  Maulln,  of 
Cherry   Street.   When   he   was   twenty-three 


years  old,  he  was  made  a  freetn&n  of  the  city. 

In  1726,  Zenger  set  up  shop  for  himself  on 
Smith  Street.  Eight  years  later,  be  moved  to 
Broad  Street.  The  flrst  arithmetic  text  printed 
In  the  colony,  Peter  Venema's  Artttunetiea, 
was  brought  out  by  printer  Zengex  in  1730. 

In  1733,  he  became  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  Tliis  weekly, 
unlike  Bradford's  Gazette,  was  highly  critical 
of  the  then  Gov.  William  Cosby's  adminis- 
tration. One  of  the  articles  asserted  In  general 
terms  that  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people  of  New  York  were  in  danger.  Gov. 
Cosby,  in  1734,  had  Zenger  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned for  criminal  libel. 

The  court  proceedings  were  conducted 
with  the  greatest  unfairness  and  Zenger's 
attorneys,  James  Alexander  and  William 
Smith,  were  expelled  from  the  bar.  His  ever- 
faithful  wife,  Anna,  ran  the  Journal  during 
his  stay  In  Jail. 

Brought  to  trial  in  1735,  John  Peter  Zenger 
was  ably  defended  by  the  distinguished  ad- 
vocate in  the  colonies,  Andrew  Hamilton  of 
Philadelphia.  He  demanded:  "Shall  not  the 
oppressed  have  the  right  to  complain?  Shall 
the  press  be  silenced  that  evil  government 
may  have  their  way?"  "Not  Gtillty,"  said  the 
Jury. 

This  was  the  first  successful  assertion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  at  a  time  when 
thought  and  speech  were  severely  restricted. 
It  led  the  future  founding  fathers  to  the 
press  guarantee  in  our  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  umted  States,  which 
became  effective  on  Dec.  15,  1791. 

In  1737,  John  Peter  Zenger  became  public 
printer  for  the  colonoy  of  New  York  and  one 
year  later  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey.  He 
remained  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Weekly 
Journal  until  his  death  in  1746. 

In  1953,  a  memorial  for  Zenger  was  opened 
In  Federal  Hall,  at  Nassau  and  WaU  Streets. 

We  salute  the  memory  of  that  courageous 
pioneer  publisher,  John  Peter  Zenger,  and 
his  wife,  Anna,  who  led  a  crusade  for  free- 
dom of  the  press. 


Inside  the  Ghetto* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMATUKS 

OF 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  today's 
■Washington  Post,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop'a 
article,  "Inside  the  Ghettos,"  tells  us 
very  bluntly  what  action  Is  required  if 
we  truly  want  to  solve  "the  greatest  do- 
mestic problem  the  United  States  has 
faced  since  the  Civil  War." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem shows  that  the  passage  of  civil  rights 
legislation,  while  necessary  and  proper, 
constitutes  for  the  present  only  a  pain 
reliever — an  aspirin,  which  may  some- 
what alleviate  the  symptoms  of  the 
ghetto  malady  for  the  ghetto  inhabi- 
tants, but  will  not  cure  the  disease  it- 
self. Rather,  the  cure  lies  In  a  massive 
attack  on  the  disease  at  the  point  where 
the  affliction  takes  place,  and  we  must, 
as  indeed  Mr.  Alsop  points  out,  attack 
the  disease  on  all  fronts,  and  now. 

Education  at  all  age  levels  Is  the  most 
basic  remedy  needed.  It  will  mean  the 
extension  of  such  programs  as  Head- 
start,  greater  assistance  under  title  I — 
education  for  the  disadvantaged — of  the 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 


Act,  other  similar  programs  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  well 
planned  adult  education  programs.  It 
will  also  mean  extensive  housing  pro- 
grams, utilizing  and  expanding  our 
existing  programs  such  as  those  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Model  Cities  Act, 
and  even  more  important,  initiating  bold 
new  ones,  such  as  the  Percy  plan  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  And  we 
must  also  make  every  eflfort  to  create 
more  job  opportunities  for  the  imem- 
ployed  ghetto  citizens. 

Mr.  Alsop's  remarks  are  appropriate 
to  the  Washington  metropolitan  area — 
they  are  appropriate  to  all  the  great 
urban  centers  of  our  country.  They  are 
remarks  which  we  should  heed  and  act 
upon  with  deliberate  speed. 

iNsmE  THE  Ghettos 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

There  is  Just  one  key  to  the  scdution  of 
the  greatest  domestic  problem  the  United 
States  has  faced  since  the  Civil  War — which 
Is  of  course  the  race  problem  in  its  modem, 
mainly  urban  form. 

In  essence,  the  key  Is  simple.  For  the  short 
run,  at  least  every  effort  to  offer  Justice  to 
America's  Negro  minority  must  be  concen- 
trated Inside  the  ghettos,  where  the  need  Is 
unspeakably  urgent.  Consider  the  sheer  hor- 
ira  of  the  statistics  that  depict  the  plight  of 
our  urban  ghettos'  Negroes — a  plight  which 
fully  explains  (but  does  not  excuse)  Detroit, 
Newark  and  all  the  rest: 

In  the  average  ghetto,  up  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  adult  males  are  Jobless  or  have  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  "hustlers" — which  means 
the  part-time  numbers  peddlers,  dope  push- 
ers, male  prostitutes  and  the  like. 

In  the  average  ghetto,  fewer  than  one  In 
10  of  the  Negro  boys  and  girls  who  reach  IB 
each  year  are  equipped  to  get  and  hold  a 
decent  blue-collar  Job,  by  receiving  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  high  school  education. 

In  the  average  ghetto,  something  like 
three-quarters  of  the  people  live  in  sub- 
standard housing,  often  hardly  better  than 
the  housing  in  the  sliuns  of  Calcutta. 

If  those  figures  do  not  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end  for  very  horror,  and  if  they  do 
not  make  you  blush  for  shame  as  weU,  you 
do  not  deserve  to  be  an  American  citizen. 
And  those  figures  also  say.  In  clamant,  harsh 
and  brazen  voice,  that  the  ghettos  are  where 
■jthe  problem  Is.  and  the  ghettos  are  where 
the  effort  must  be  made. 

Great  problems  make  strange  bedfellows. 
You  could  hardly  imagine  stranger  than  the 
buccaneering  progressive.  Sen.  Robert  P. 
Kennedy;  the  virtuous  liberal  sociologists  of 
Columbia  University,  Drs.  Frances  Fox  Piven 
and  Richard  A.  Cloi^rd;  and  the  aging,  de- 
feathered  hawk,  this  reporter. 

Yet  this  odd  assemblage,  plus  a  few  "black 
power"  shouters,  comprise  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  who  want  to  put  the 
practical  horse — the  horse  of  radical  im- 
provement of  Negro  bousing,  education  and 
Job  opportunities  inside  the  ghettoet — aheaA 
of  the  moral  cart,  which  is  desegregation  and 
integration.  Integration  and  desegregation 
mtist  always  be  the  ultimate  aims;  but  the 
right  horse-cart  relationship  is  vitally  im- 
portant, nonetheless. 

Drs.  Pivens  and  Cloward  have  written  a 
series  of  deeply  significant  papers,  allowing 
that  housing  conditions  In  the  ghettoes  have 
continuously  worsened,  despite  vast  Federal 
and  local  expenditures.  "The  Achilles  Heel 
of  housmg  programs,"  they  have  coura- 
geously pointed  out,  "has  been  precisely  our 
insistence  that  better  housing  for  the  (Ne- 
gro) poor  (should)  be  achieved  by  residential 
desegregation  .  .  .  Reformers  must  (Instead) 
apply  wliat  political  pressure  they  have  to 
secure  relief  in  the  ghetto  Itself." 
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with  tiresome  repetition,  this  reporter  has 
been  saying  the  same  thing  about  Negro 
education.  For  Just  as  the  Important  thing 
now  Is  to  give  better  housing  to  the  millions 
of  ghetto  residents,  so  the  Important  thing 
now  Is  to  give  a  decent  education  to  the  mil- 
lions of  children  in  ghetto  schools,  who  have 
little  or  no  hope  of  entering  Integrated 
schools. 

As  for  Sen.  Kennedy,  he  has  not  been  quite 
so  blunt  as  Drs.  Pllven  and  Cloward.  But  he 
has  boldly  offered  two  brilliantly  conceived 
bills,  to  tempt  Job-creating  Industry  Into  the 
ghettoes  by  offering  generous  tax  Induce- 
ments, and  to  use  the  same  Inducements  to 
secure  privately  sponsored  reconstruction  of 
substandard  ghetto  housing. 

These  bills  belong  to  the  tiny  minority  of 
measures  aimed  to  improve  conditions  inside 
the  ghettoes.  Detroit,  Newark  and  the  rest 
have  indirectly  damaged  both  Kennedy  bills 
very  greatly,  alas;  for  the  resulting  ghetto 
Insvirance  rates  will  make  It  hard  for  hous- 
ing and  Industrial  investors  to  accept  the 
Inducements  Kennedy  wants  to  offer.  Yet  It 
Is  very  clear  Indeed  that  Kennedy  has  taken 
the  only  practical  approach. 

Overall,  what  must  be  done  Is  also  very 
clear  Indeed.  First  (and  for  the  long  pull, 
most  Important  of  all) ,  an  Immense  national 
effort  must  be  made  to  Improve  the  ghetto 
schools,  so  that  the  next  generation  of  our 
Negro  minority  will  at  last  be  equipped  to 
peg  even  with  the  white  majcnrlty. 

Second  (and  again  for  the  long  pull).  Sen. 
Kennedy's  bills  ought  to  be  passed  without 
argument,  and  probably  In  an  expanded 
form.  Third,  however,  emergency  programs 
are  also  needed,  now,  this  Instant,  without  a 
mcmient'k  delay.  Something  lllce  an  urban 
WPA  is  needed  to  aop  up  that  part  of  ghetto 
JobleasneBS  that  ia  not  hopelessly  resistant. 
The  sordid  family  welfare  syBtem  must  be 
boldly  replaced.  And  a  direct,  national  pro- 
gram of  ghetto  housing  improvement  Is  also 
reqvilred.  ao  that  we  are  at  least  making  a 
quick  start  osi  this  aspect  of  the  horror. 

Because  we  have  been  putting  the  moral 
cart  before  the  practical  horse,  billions  upon 
tans  ot  MllloDs  have  been  poured  out  every- 
where except  tntide  the  ghettoes.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  try  the  opposite  tack,  and  not  to 
count  the  billions  when  we  do  so. 


Summertime,  When  the  Politics  Is  Crazy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  c&LjpoRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augxist  2.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  It  is  often  easy  when  so  many 
events  are  occurring  so  rapidly  to  lose 
the  proper  perspective  In  dealing  with 
them.  Politicians,  when  engaged  in  the 
great  game  of  government,  tend  to  let 
themselves  l>e  carried  away,  sometimes 
to  the  point  where  It  leads  them  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

The  nature  of  our  society  reflects  up<Mi 
the  nature  of  our  politics.  A  particular 
editorial  from  the  Augiist  1  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  comes  to  my  mind  at 
this  moment.  Mr.  Russell  Baker  In  his 
article,  "Summertime,  When  the  Living 
Is  Crazy,"  has  some  very  enlightening 
Insights  on  the  poUtics  of  this  great  body 
during  the  last  mcKith. 

iKi.  Russell,  In  a  llghthearted  man- 
ner, shows  how  the  overall  picture  of 
the  nature^of  our  society  is  bordering  on 


absurdity.  I  think  It  would  be  wise  for  my 
esteemed  colleagues  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  give  their  attention  to  this 
article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pleasure  of  my 
colleagues,  I  now  Insert  this  article  into 
the  Record: 

Observer:    Summertime,   When   the   Living 

Is  Crazy 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington,  July  31. — July,  for  those  who 
may  have  missed  it,  was  like  this: 

Race  riots  in  a  number  of  American  cities 
disclosed  the  presence  of  a  dangerously  large 
mass  of  desperate  and  highly  armed  citizens, 
some  murderoxiBly  and  others  suicidally  In- 
clined, for  whom  governraent  and  the  eco- 
nomic system  work  dlsadvantageously. 

The  great  political  organisms  of  America 
responded  with  the  speed  and  flexibility  that 
have  accounted  for  the  nation's  flourishing 
history  of  survival. 

FIXING      THE      BLAME 

The  Republican  party  formally  blamed 
everything  on  President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  blamed  a  great  deal  of 
it  on  Governor  Romney. 

Senator  Thurmond  blamed  It  on  the  Com- 
munists, but  did  not  specify  whether  the 
band  of  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  sect  was 
at  work.  Senator  Byrd,  the  Weet  Virginian, 
recommended  a  good  dose  of  lead  for  anyone 
caught  carrying  a  bottle  of  muscatel  from  a 
burning  liquor  store. 

The  President  also  appointed  a  committee. 
This  will  make  recommendations  which  Con- 
gre.ss  will  decline  to  finance  so  that  con- 
tinuance of  the  rioting  may  be  assured  into 
1968,  thus  providing  both  the  President  and 
the  Republicans  with  a  campaign  opportuni- 
ty to  pin  the  blame  on  each  other. 

Nor  was  Congress  inert  to  the  threat  of 
social  breakdown.  It  was  spending  $27  bil- 
lion to  establish  a  governmental  and  eco- 
nomic system  that  would  work  advanta- 
geously for  the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam. 
To  offset  the  expense.  It  forbade  the  Admin- 
istration to  spend  $30  million  to  control  rats 
In  American  cities. 

Negroes  became  more  vocal  than  ever  in 
their  antipathy  to  Congress's  tendency  to 
spend  more  to  save  the  Vietnamese  than 
to  save  the  American  Negro.  This  antipathy 
was  manifested  at  a  Black  Power  confer- 
ence In  Newark  when  delegates  manhandled 
a  group  of  reporters  for  showing  up  to  re- 
ix>rt — in  words  that  even  a  Congressman 
could  understand — the  depth  of  Negro  un- 
happlness. 

H.  Rap  BrowB,  the  leader  of  S.N.C  C.  sug- 
gested that  Negroes  might  usefully  incinerate 
the  entire  country. 

President  de  Gaulle  did  not  publicly  en- 
dorse Mr.  Brown's  suggestion.  At  the  time 
it  was  made,  be  was  otherwise  engaged  In 
promoting  the  secession  of  Quebec  from 
Canada.  Today,  Europe;  tomorrow,  the  world. 

Having  allied  himself  with  Communist 
China.  Islam  and  Quebec,  de  Gaulle  had  es- 
tablisbed  himself  as  the  most  powerful 
threat  to  Western  security  since  Russia  for- 
sook Stalinism  for  consumer  satisfactions. 
Washington,  however,  still  dozed.  At  the 
State  Department,  officials  still  assured  the 
uneasy  that  de  Gaulle,  being  an  old  seedier, 
would  eventxially  fade  away,  and  that  the 
Pentagon  mlaeUee  were  still  not  being  re- 
targeted on  Pails. 

As  to  Vietnam,  there  were  the  familiar  as- 
surances that  we  were  winning,  this  time 
from  General  Westmoreland  and  former  Am- 
bcwsador  Lodge.  The  number  of  Americans 
wounded  was  averaging  about  1,200  men  per 
week.  Secretary  McNstnara  said  he  was 
neither  pessimistic  nor  optimistic  about  the 
war.  Everyone  auggested  it  might  go  on  ft>r- 
•rer. 

The  President's  popularity  poUs  rose. 


MANIACAL  MASS  MURDERS  OFF 

On  the  highways,  Americans  continued 
destroying  themselves  in  automobiles  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  50.000  persons  a  year, 
but  mass  murder  by  armed  maniacs  acting 
without  socially  oriented  motivation  was 
decidedly  off. 

SLAUGHTER  WTTH   A  FLAIR 

In  entertainment,  the  big  box  office  draw 
continued  to  be  James  Bond,  who  tickled 
millions  from  coast  to  coast  with  his  amus- 
ing cinematic  techniques  for  piling  the  screen 
high  with  corpses. 

In  Nantucket.  Mass.,  a  young  hippie  vag- 
rant who  told  the  court  he  had  been  living 
there  on  table  scraps  to  demonstrate  that  a 
man  could  live  on  what  the  average  Amer- 
ican throws  In  the  garbage  received  three 
months  in  Jail. 

The  severity  of  the  sentence  was  not  un- 
justified. Such  demonstrations.  If  allowed  to 
persist  unchecked,  could  start  p)eople  think- 
ing about  the  nature  of  our  society.  Then 
we  would  surely  be  in  trouble. 


Customs  Opts  for  Better  Service  to 
PubUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFOBNIA 
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Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
the  last  century  the  sleepy  California 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  utilized  the  harbor 
at  San  Pedro,  some  10  to  15  miles  away 
for  such  seaborne  commerce  as  it  needed. 
Customs  facilities  were  established  In 
Los  Angeles  because  the  harbor  area  was 
essentially  uninhabited. 

Today  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  a 
thriving  one  of  great  population  and  con- 
gestion, but  Its  harbor  is  still  10  to  15 
miles  away  from  downtown.  Other  va.st 
changes  have  occurred  In  the  surround- 
ing areas.  There  is  one  continuous  me- 
tropolis through  the  counties  of  OranKe 
and  Los  Angeles  of  which  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  is  but  a  part.  San  Pedro  is  now  a 
busy  harbor.  An  entirely  new  and  even 
larger  and  busier  harbor  exists  at  ad- 
jacent Long  Beach.  Together  these  har- 
bors serve  the  entire  giant  metropoli-s. 
Several  years  ago  it  became  apparent 
that  continuing  to  maintain  the  custom- 
house for  these  busy  harbors  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles  was  an  anachronistic 
absurdity.  The  Customs  service  quite 
logically  got  an  appropriation  for  a  cu.s- 
tomhoiise  in  the  harbor  area.  The  build- 
ing has  been  built  and  the  district  Cus- 
toms office  will  make  the  long  overdue 
move  into  it  on  August  19.  The  relocated 
facility  will  be  of  true  service  to  the  entire 
two-county  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
metropolitan  area.  The  Customs  service 
informs  me  that  it  will  be  able  to  provide 
better  overall  customs  service  to  the  area 
than  ever  before.  It  will  be  able  to  do  so 
with  enhanced  cost  efTectiveness. 

A  few  downtown  Los  Angeles  diehards 
are  fighting  the  move.  The  Customs  serv- 
ice should  stick  to  its  decision.  The  inter- 
ests of  special  Interests  should  not  be 
permitted  to  run  down  the  better  service 
ahead,  nor  to  run  up  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  facility. 


Highway  Safety  Standards 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KKNTDCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav,  Attgust  3,  1967 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  statement  of  Dr.  William  Had- 
don,  Jr.,  director  of  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau,  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, heton  the  Sulxx)mmittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  en  Public  Works 
on  July  18,  during  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  progress  of  the  highway 
safety  programs.  I  referred  to  this  state- 
ment during  my  remtirks  in  the  Senate 
today  on  the  necessity  of  providing  ade- 
quate funds  for  those  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
ExczHFT  Frok   Statement   ow  Db.   William 
Haddon,  Jr.,  Dirkctoe.  National  Highwat 
Safett  Bttreau,  Federal  Higrwat  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation,    Before    the     SmscoMMrrrEE     on 
ROAOS  OF  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
MrrrEE,  Jult  18,  1967 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com. 
mlttee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  review  the  highway  safety  standards. 

In  developing  the  standards,  we  kept  very 
much  In  mind  the  clear-cut  requirements  of 
the  Act  and  the  extensive  legislative  history 
dealing  with  the  development  of  the  stand- 
ards, their  administration,  the  program  areas 
to  be  Included,  and  the  approach  to  be  used. 
The  heart  of  the  Act  Is  the  requirement  that 
"each  State  shaU  have  a  highway  safe>ty  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary,  designed  to 
reduce  traffic  accidents  and  deaths,  injuries, 
and  property  damage  resulting  therefrom." 

Mr.  Bridwell  has  already  discussed  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  and  pointed  out 
that  those  with  respect  to  administration 
were  Important  considerations  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  standards.  They  immediately 
raised  the  question  of  the  levels  of  perform- 
ance to  be  specified.  If  the  programs  of  all 
States  were  required  to  meet  aU  aspects  of 
all  standards  by  the  end  of  1968,  this  would 
necessitate  standards  approaching  the  lowest 
common  denominator  of  present  State  and 
community  programs.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  standards  were  to  set  goals  which  the 
States  could  work  toward,  they  could  be  set 
at  much  higher  levels.  This  latter  alternative 
was  adopted  as  the  only  one  which  would 
adequately  satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
As  a  result,  the  standards  do  not  contain 
requirements  for  a  time  when  full  compli- 
ance must  be  achieved.  A  number  of  States 
already  meet  or  exceed  the  performance 
levels  for  several  standards.  Other  States 
cannot  yet  fully  meet  any  of  the  standards 
and  many  do  not  have  programs  in  some 
standard  areas.  Recognizing  this,  many 
States  during  their  1967  legislative  sessions 
passed  enabling  acts  which  will  allow  them 
to  broaden  their  pr(%rams  well  before  De- 


Appendix 

cember  6,  1968. 1  wiU  discuss  these  later  with 
resr>ect  to  the  individual  standards. 

The  second  statutory  requirement  enumer- 
ates the  program  areas  to  be  covered  by  the 
standards.  These  include  the  Improvement 
of  driver  performance  through  driver  educa- 
tion, driver  licensing,  testing  and  examina- 
tion. Driver  education  Is  doubly  mentioned; 
being  named  as  an  area  to  be  covered  by  a 
standard  and  as  a  required  part  of  every 
approved  State  program.  Additional  areas 
named  In  the  Act  are  accident  records,  acci- 
dent Investigations,  vehicles  registration,  op- 
eration and  Inspection,  highway  design  and 
maintenance,  and  traffic  control.  The  initial 
standards  were  selected  from  these  areas. 

The  Act  also  specifies  that  the  standards 
are  to  be  uniform  and  that  they  be  expressed 
In  terms  of  performance.  The  words  "uni- 
form" and  "standard"  are  almost  Invariably 
linked  In  the  Act.  This  requirement,  taken 
together  with  the  participation  of  political 
subdivisions,  makes  it  clear  that  the  stand- 
ards must  be  written  In  terms  of  srufflciently 
broad  to  be  appropriate  for  both  State  and 
local  conditions  and  programs.  The  require- 
ments "uniform"  and  "performance"  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  piupose  of  the 
Act,  which  is  to  assist  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  to  Improve  and  expand 
their  highway  safety  programs.  The  stand- 
ards, therefore,  specify  what  is  to  be  done 
and  not  "how"  or  by  whom. 

This  permits  wide  latitude  on  the  part  of 
States  In  developing  new  and  increasingly 
effective  methods  for  achieving  reductions 
in  highway  crashes  and  their  end  results  of 
human  and  property  damage — ^methods  most 
suited  to  the  highly  varied  circumstances  of 
the  many  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  communities  they  serve. 

Other  statutory  requirements  deal  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  standards  are  to 
be  developed.  In  fulfillment  of  thoee  require- 
ments, extensive  consxiltatlons  were  held 
with  the  representatives  of  the  States,  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  representatives 
of  associations  of  State  and  local  officials, 
with  private  grouiM,  institutes,  associations, 
professional  societies  and  others.  This  con- 
sultation took  many  forms,  formal  and  In- 
formal meetings,  correspondence,  and  even 
telephone  calls,  in  addition  to  solicited  for- 
mal comments  from  the  States  and  the 
groups  mentioned  earlier.  A  chronology  of 
this  development  process  was  included  in 
our  rep>ort  to  the  Congress. 

Under  the  general  area  of  driver  F>erform- 
ance,  we  have  developed  three  Standards.  The 
first  of  these,  driver  education.  Is  responsive 
to  a  national  need  for  the  Improvement  of 
public  and  private  driver  education  courses 
and  for  making  such  courses  more  widely 
available.  The  standard  calls  for — 

Comprehensive  driver  training  programs, 
meeting  standards  set  by  the  State,  avail- 
able to  all  youths  of  licensing  tige. 

Certification  of  Instructors  and  licensing 
oommercial  driving  schools. 

Research,  development,  and  prociu-ement 
of  practice  driving  facilities  such  as  simu- 
lators and  other  tools  for  both  school  and 
adult  training  programs. 

Training  and  re-tralnlng  programs  for 
adults. 

The  generally  accepted  driver  education 
course  now  offers  30  hoiu^  of  classroom  in- 
struction, with  6  hours  of  practice  driving. 
At  present,  more  than  one-half  the  high 
schools  In  39  States  offer  such  courses.  How- 
ever, only  45  percent  of  the  eligible  students 


participate  In  such  courses.  In  fact,  there 
are  only  18  States  where  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  students  receive  driver  education 
In  the  high  schools. 

Driver  Ucensing  is  the  second  standard  In 
the  general  area  of  driver  performance.  The 
objective  of  this  standard  Is  to  stimulate 
Improved  licensing  and  related  activities 
largely  through  the  use  of  available  methods. 
The  standard  calls  for — 

A  driver  licensing  program  to  Insure  that 
only  persons  physically  and  mentally  quali- 
fied may  drive  and  to  prevent  needless  denial 
of  the  right  to  drive. 

Reexamination  of  all  drivers  at  least  once 
every  four  years  for  visual  acuity  and  knowl- 
edge of  rules  of  the  road. 

A  medical  advisory  board  to  advise  the  li- 
censing agency  on  physical  and  vision  stand- 
ards. 

Continuing  records  of  driver  histories,  and 
means  for  quick  retrieval  of  these  records. 

Under  this  standard  any  licensed  driver 
would  oruy  hold  one  license  certificate.  That 
Is.  he  could  not  simultaneously  hold  licenses 
from  several  States.  At  present,  34  States  for- 
mally subscribe  to  this  practice  either 
through  specific  legislation  or  by  participa- 
tion in  the  Drivers  License  Compact,  or  both. 
Reexamination  of  all  drivers  for  at  least  vis- 
ual acuity  and  knowledge  of  rules  of  the 
road  was  Included  In  the  standard  to  ensure 
that  all  drivers  have  at  least  minimum  eye- 
sight and  knowledge  to  qualify  them  for  safe 
driving.  Reexamination  for  at  least  visual 
acuity  at  varying  intervals  is  practiced  by  18 
States.  During  1967,  two  of  those  States 
strengthened  their  laws  In  this  regard,  and 
four  more  adopted  reexamination  laws. 

Motorcycle  accidents  have  been  rising 
sharply  in  recent  years  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  increasing  popularity  of  this  t3rpe 
of  vehicle.  Although  the  c^wratlon  of  a  mo- 
torcycle Is  very  different  frcon  that  of  a  4- 
wheeled  vehicle,  any  licensed  driver  Is  au- 
thorized to  drive  a  motorcycle  in  most  States. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  those  Injured 
or  killed  are  young  people;  those  In  their 
teens  and  early  twenties.  The  most  serious 
injuries  are  those  which  occur  to  the  head. 
They  are  often  fatal;  frequently  disabling 
for  life.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute  that  helmets  can  reduce  the  fre- 
quency and  the  severity  of  such  injuries. 
Taking  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  in- 
juries, the  relatively  low  cost  of  proven  ways 
of  reducing  their  consequences  and  the  need 
to  reduce.  If  not  reverse,  the  upward  trend 
of  death  and  disability  Infiicted  largely  on 
our  young,  the  standard  on  motorcycle  safety 
calls  for — ■ 

Licenses  and  examinations  specifically  for 
the   operation   of  motorcycles. 

Approved  helmet  and  eye  protection  for 
operators  when  operating  cycles. 

Seats,  footrests.  and  approved  safety  hd- 
mets  for  motorcycle  passengers. 

A  rearrtew  mirror  on  all  motorcycles. 

Inspection  of  motrcycles  similar  to  that  for 
other  motor  vehicles. 

As  the  end  of  1966  only  three  States  re- 
quired helmets  on  all  motorcycle  operators. 
In  the  past  6  months,  24  additional  States 
have  enacted  similar  statues.  The  14  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Issued 
special  licenses  for  motorcycle  operators 
prior  to  1967  have  been  Joined  by  6  additional 
States  through  legislation  enacted  in  ths 
first  6  months  of  this  year. 

Several  standards  are  responsive  to  the  re- 
quirement that  there  be  a  standard  on  trafflo 
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record*.  Specific  records  are  called  for  In  the 
Btandarda  on  Driver  Licensing,  Motor  Vehicle 
Registration  and  Inspection,  Alcohol,  and 
Courts.  The  Standard  on  Traffic  Records  re- 
peats many  of  these  same  requirements  and 
calls  for  their  use  as  a  related  group  of  facts 
In  each  State's  overall  collection  and  use  of 
Its  traffic  records. 

The  standard  on  Traffic  Records  has  as  one 
of  Its  objectives  the  upgrading  of  all  aspects 
of  the  accident  Information  system,  starting 
with  the  collection  of  raw  data,  followed  by 
Its  encoding,  storage,  retrieval,  analysis,  and 
ultimate  dissemination  to  users.  The  stand- 
ard calls  for:  a  Statewide  system,  and  com- 
patible local  systems,  to  Include  all  traffic 
data  for  the  entire  State,  capable  of  providing 
Bummarlee,  tabulations,  and  special  analyses 
of  driver,  vehicle,  accident,  and  road  records 
that  are  compatible  for  the  purpose  of  analy- 
sis. 

In  our  opinion,  the  improvement  of  acci- 
dent record  systems  should  have  top  priority 
in  all  States.  These  systems  are  badly  needde 
to  give  us  more  Information  on  which  effec- 
tive safety  programs  can  be  based  and  to 
evaluate  tbe  eSeotlvenees  of  each  new  pro- 
gram. 

The  driver  who  drinks  Is  one  of  the  major 
problema  affecting  highway  safety.  Alcohol 
Is  known  to  be  a  factor  In  at  least  SO  percent 
of  fatal  crashes.  The  standard  on  Alcohol  in 
Relation  to  Highway  Safety  calls  for — 

A  progrmm  to  reduce  traiHc  accidents  re- 
sulting tram  persona  driving  iinder  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol. 

Establishment  by  each  State  of  si>ecific 
test  procedures  for  determining  blood  alco- 
hol content. 

The  blood  alcohol  concentration  at  which 
a  driver  may  be  deemed  to  be  intoxicated 
shall  not  be  set  higher  than  0.10  percent  by 
weight,  the  TwnTimiiTn  concentration  long 
recommended  by  profeaslonal  groups  con- 
cerned with  highway  safety. 

A  perwui  placed  under  arrest  for  operating 
a  motor  vehicle  while  Intoxicated,  while 
under  the  Influence  al  aloohc^,  or  whUe  bis 
ability  to  drive  is  Impaired  by  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol.  Is  deemed  to  have  given  his 
consent  to  a  c>'^"''«^'  test  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  alcohol  content  of  his  blood. 

Alcohol  content  tests  on  adult  accident 
victims,  and  driver*  surviving  fatal  accidents 
to  provide  information  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  in  each  Jurisdiction  and 
baselines  against  which  the  success  of  con- 
trol efforts  can  be  measured. 

This  standard  would  not  preclude  a  State 
from  establishing  a  limit  lower  than  0.10 
percent  to  define  intoxication  or  Impairment 
of  ability  to  drive  safely.  During  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  6  States  have  enacted 
Implied  consent  legislation,  bringing  to  34 
the  number  who  have  this  authority.  The 
collection  of  information  on  blood  alcohol 
content  fnxn  accident  ricttms  on  a  routine 
basis  will  provide  badly  needed  baseline  In- 
formation and  will  allow  the  States  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
they  undertake. 

The  Act.  as  noted  previously,  specifically 
calls  for  standards  covering  motor  vehicle 
registration,  opera tlop  and  inspection.  Two 
of  the  initial  standards  are  in  this  general 
area.  Until  recently  there  has  been  very  little 
scientific  evidence  that  supported  the  suppo- 
sition that  inspection  systems  contribute  to 
highway  safety.  However,  recent  research 
demonstrates  significant  differences  In  State 
motor  vehicle  death  rates  clearly  associated 
with  the  timing  of  introduction  and  frequen- 
cy of  vehicle  Inspection.  Although  much  more 
specific  information  is  needed,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  various 
kinds  of  Inspection  contribute  to  overall  re- 
sults, it  Is  clear  that  the  inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  has  an  important  place  In  each 
State's  highway  safety  program.  Since  the 
beglixning  of  this  year,  8  States  have  passed 
legislation  calling  for  periodic  motor  vehicle 


inspection,  bringing  to  29  the  number  of 
States  with  this  authority.  In  addition.  8 
States  permit  dtles  to  Inspect  vehicles  by 
local  programs.  Another  6  States  have  ran- 
dom or  "spot  check"  inspection  programs.  In 
addition,  Maryland  has  a  program  of  inspec- 
tion for  used  vehicles  at  time  of  sale  or  when 
first  registered  in  the  State.  Tlius.  42  States 
and  the  District  c*  Columbia  have  some  leg- 
islative authority  for  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion of  one  kind  or  another.  And  2  other 
States  are  expected  to  adopt  Inspection  sta- 
tutes yet  this  month.  The  standard  permits 
experimentation  under  certain  conditions 
with  these  different  kinds  of  programs.  It 
calls  for — 

A  program  for  periodic  motor  vehicle  In- 
spection of  all  registered  vehicles  for  an  ex- 
perimental, pilot,  or  demonstration  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Every  registered  vehicle  inspected  at  the 
time  of  initial  registration  and  annually 
thereafter  or  at  such  Intervals  as  may  be 
designated  by  an  approved  program.  We 
regard  motor  vehicle  tn8i>ection  programs  as 
very  high  priority,  particularly  in  view  of  a 
recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  found  that  vehicle  factors  were  prom- 
inent oaiLsee  of  24  percent  of  single  vehicle 
accidents  on  one  of  our  major  transconti- 
nental routes. 

The  standard  on  motor  vehicle  registration 
is  in  response  to  the  need  for  improved  and 
adequate  records  systems  developed  so  that 
vehicle  owners  can  be  identified  rapidly  for 
law  enforcement  and  other  operational  and 
research  purposes.  The  standard  calls  for: 
a  motor  vehicle  registration  and  recordkeep- 
ing program  to  provide  rapid  identification 
of  each  vehicle  and  owner,  and  to  make  data. 
Including  gross  laden  weight  of  all  commw- 
clal  vehicles,  available  for  accident,  research, 
and  safety  program  development. 

Proper  design,  construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  streets  and  highways  are  important 
aspects  of  any  effective  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. Focff  roads  and  Inadequate  mainte- 
nance can  contribute  directly  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  serious  and  fatal  injuries  once  ac- 
cidents occur.  Accordingly,  to  encourage  bet- 
ter design  and  maintenance  practices  and 
in  response  to  the  requirement  in  the  Act, 
the  standard  on  design,  construction,  and 
maintenance  calls  for — 

Maintenance  of  streets  and  highways  in  a 
condition  that  inxprovee  safety. 

Meeting  approved  standards  issued  or  en- 
dorsed by  the  F^ederaJ  Highway  Administra- 
tor for  modernization  of  existing  roads  and 
new   highways. 

Lighting  of  expressways  and  other  major 
arteries  in  urbanized  areas,  breakaway  or 
yielding  sign  supports,  special  guardrails  and 
brldgeralls,  and  slfns  at  freeway  interchanges 
directing  motorists  to  emergency  care  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Importance  of  good  design  in  reducing 
accidents  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
It  is  apparent  In  the  dramatically  lower  deatJi 
and  injury  rates  on  our  newer  highways,  par- 
ticularly those  with  access  control.  Addi- 
tionally, the  value  of  improved  guardrail  de- 
sign and  yielding  sign  supports  in  reducing 
the  likelihood  of  death  and  injury  once  cars 
go  out  of  control  has  been  well  established. 
The  standard  is  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards and  pKjlicles  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  and  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  both  of  whom  were 
very  helpful  in  Its  prep>aratlon.  Other  fea- 
tures of  the  standard  were  taken  from  rec- 
ommendations of  the  professional  societies 
in  the  field.  Although  the  values  are  well 
known,  and  thsre  are  well  established  stand- 
ards in  this  field.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  done  as  well  as  a  nation  as  we  could, 
or  should,  have  In  making  our  roads  as  safe 
and  crashworthy  as  we  know  how.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  States  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  obtain  more  ap- 
plication of  available  knowledge  in  this  area. 


The  standard  on  Traffic  Control  Devices  Is 
closely  related  to  the  design,  maintenance 
and  construction  of  highways  and  Ls  another 
area  where  application  seriously  lags  behind 
knowledge  and  national  standards.  The 
standard  calls  for — 

Upgrading  traffic  control  devices  (signs,  sig- 
nals, marking)  to  oonform  with  standards 
issued  or  endorsed  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator. 

Preventive  maintenance,  repair,  and  day- 
and-night  inspyection  of  all  traffic  control 
devices. 

Standards  have  been  in  existence  for  over 
30  years,  but  many  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  failed  to  oonform  to  them,  even 
though  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  have 
either  adopted  the  national  standards  or 
State  6rt;andards  consistent  with  them  but 
adapted  to  local  conditions 

The  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  requires  con- 
formance with  the  national  stcindards  on  all 
federally-aided  highways  and  this  standard 
would  extend  that  requirement  to  local  roads 
and  streets  tliat  constitute  the  75  percent 
of  the  Nation's  highways  not  on  the  Federal - 
aid  system.  The  least  we  can  do  for  the  motor- 
ists of  America  Is  to  give  them  a  common  set 
of  rules  and  a  common  set  of  signs,  signals 
and  markings  so  that  they  can  understand 
what  is  exp)ected  of  them,  what  hazards  await 
them  and  how  they  can  find  their  destina- 
tions without  confusion. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  State 
highway  departments  are  already  conduct- 
ing a  program  for  the  detection  and  correc- 
tion of  high  accident  locations.  Similar  pro- 
grams to  remove  hazards  on  roads  and  streets 
not  on  the  Pederal-aid  highway  systems 
should  be  instituted  in  all  States.  According- 
ly, the  standard  on  identification  and  surveil- 
lance of  accident  locations  calls  for — 

A  program  for  identifying  and  investigat- 
ing high  accident  locations  and  maintaining 
surveillance  of  locales  with  high  accident 
rates. 

Measures  to  reduce  accidents,  and  to  evalu- 
ate safety  Improvements,  at  those  locations. 

Improvements  at  high  accident  locations 
have  restilted  In  substantial  benefit,  often  at 
very  little  cost.  This  Is  another  move  to  assist 
responsible  officials  In  applying  proven 
methods. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  with  respect  to  uni- 
formity of  traffic  control  devices,  ^e  owe  the 
drivers  of  this  country  at  least  a  common 
set  of  rules  which  they  can  rely  on  at  all 
times  and  in  all  jAaces.  The  standard  on 
Codes  and  Laws  caUs  for  each  State  to  have 
a  pxrogram  to  achieve  uniformity  of  traffic 
codes  and  laws  throughout  the  State  Includ- 
ing rules  of  the  road  for  all  public  streets 
and  highways;  and  a  plan  for  making  the 
rules  of  the  road  consistent  with  those  of 
other  States. 

Certain  traffic  court  records  should  be  a 
part  of  each  central  traffic  records  system. 
For  this  reason,  the  standard  on  Traffic 
Courts  calls  for  the  coxirts  to  notify  the  State 
traffic  record  system  of  all  convictions  for 
moving  traffic  violations.  The  standard  also 
recommends  that  there  be  uniform  account- 
ing systems  and  coTirt  procedures,  and  that 
persons  charged  with  hazardous  moving  traf- 
fic violations  be  required  to  appear  In  court. 
The  Implementation  of  this  standard  wlU 
make  It  possible  for  the  licensing  agencies  to 
Identify  those  drivers  who  reF>eatedly  violate 
the  law.  Having  done  so,  the  agency  can 
either  deny  a  license  to  those  who  cannot,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  drive  safely,  or  assist 
those  who  can  be  help^ed  to  Improve  their 
driving,  by  for  example,  adtilt  re-tralnlng 
prograoLS.  This  standard  Is  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  driver  licensing 
program  which  Includes  driver  improvement. 

The  last  standard  In  the  Initial  group  deals 
with  emergency  medical  services  and  is  re- 
sponse to  the  requirement  In  the  Act  for  a 
standard  on  emergency  services.  These  serv- 


ices could  be  greatly  Improved  by  upgrading 
the  quality  of  personnel  and  equipment,  and 
by  better  planning,  coordination,  communi- 
cations and  overall  management.  For  many 
types  of  injuries  the  probability  of  death 
and  the  likelihood  and  severity  of  resulting 
disabilities  are  directly  related  to  the  elapsed 
time  between  the  accident  and  the  beginning 
of  proper  treatment.  This  standard  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  has  been  suf>- 
ported  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  and  other 
major  group^s.  The  standard  calls  for — 

A  program  to  Insure  prompt  emergency 
medical   care   for   accident   victims. 

First-aid  training  for  emergency  service 
personnel  and  criteria  for  use  of  two-way 
communication  systems  for  dispatching  aid. 

Comprehensive  State  planning  of  emer- 
gency medical  services. 

In  summary,  the  Inital  standards  outline 
a  broad  program  of  highway  safety.  The  goals 
of  the  standards  are  a  matter  of  national 
necessity.  Some  States  are  farth^  along  than 
others  toward  achieving  those  goals.  But 
every  State  must  do  far  more  than  it  is  pres- 
ently doing  to  make  travel  safer  for  all  our 
citizens  whether  on  foot  or  in  the  many  ve- 
hicles which  crowd  our  highways.  Many 
States  have  already  taken  strong  action,  in 
anticipation  of  the  standards,  to  Improve 
their  programs.  The  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  will  continue  to  work  with  every 
State  to  build  the  growing  partnership  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  envisioned 
and  that  has  been  started  during  the  past 
several  months. 


Inter-American  DcTcIopment  Bank  Act 
Amendments  of  1967 


SPEEJCH 

I  OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN^ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  tinder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  9547)  to  amend 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
to  authorize  the  United  States  to  participate 
In  an  increase  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Sp>eclal  Operations  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  will  vote  for  this  very  necessary 
legislation  which  authorizes  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank's  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
ations— FSO. 

I  believe  the  House  should  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation;  and  in  order  to 
help  familiarize  my  colleagues  with  what 
will  be  involved.  I  want  to  address  my- 
self briefly  today  to  H.R.  9547. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  U.S.  contribution 
of  $300  million  per  year  for  three  years 
to  the  FSO  which  wiU  need  new  funds 
by  1968  to  continue  its  easy-term  lending 
activities.  The  amount  represents  a  $50 
million  increase  for  each  of  the  next 
three  years  over  the  $250  million  the 
United  States  has  been  contributing  an- 
nually. The  increased  U.S.  contribution 
wUl  be  matched  by  stepped-up  contribu- 
tions by  Latin  American  member  coun- 
tries of  the  IDB. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 


the  proposed  U.S.  contribution  is  a  pru- 
dent one.  Although  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  our  dollar  commitment,  the 
net  gain  which  would  arise  from  this 
proposal  far  exceeds  the  $50  million  in- 
crease sought.  Not  only  would  it  greatly 
enhance  the  economic  development  of 
our  Latin  American  neighbors,  but  help 
to  move  these  nations  toward  greater 
democratic  stability  and  unity. 

It  is  important  to  E>oint  out  that  the 
increased  U.S.  contribution  will  not  in- 
volve budgetai-y  expenditures  for  the 
United  States  until  such  time  as  the 
funds  are  disbursed  under  loans  com- 
mitted by  the  Bank  since  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution will  be  made  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  of  credit. 

Equally  important  are  two  other 
points  about  the  U.S.  contribution.  First, 
it  represents  a  declining  amount  of  the 
U.S.  share  in  the  total  IDE  capital — 
from  some  85  percent  to  75  percent.  Sec- 
ond, our  balance  of  payments  will  suffer 
very  little  from  the  contribution,  if  at 
all.  because  the  payment  is  tied  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
United  States  and  member  countries 
only. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  increas- 
ing skepticism  these  days  about  foreign 
assistance,  particularly  from  those  who 
argue  that  the  world  Is  ungrateful  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid.  This  has  not  been  so  in 
the  case  of  Latin  America.  These  na- 
tions, more  than  any  other  group  in  the 
world,  have  geneially  supported  the  U.S. 
position. 

If  economies  should  be  made  in  U.S. 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  that  they  should 
not  be  made  in  our  contribution  to  the 
IDB.  As  you  know,  this  contribution  is 
the  result  of  long  negotiations  with  other 
Latin  American  nations  and  was  reaf- 
firmed at  the  recent  Punta  del  Este  Sum- 
mit Meeting  of  Presidents. 

If  the  Bank  is  to  carry  out  its  assigned 
mission,  it  must  be  provided  with  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  task. 

The  IDB  deserves  the  full  support  of 
the  United  States.  The  Bank  provides  an 
excellent  example  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans' willingness  and  interest  in  work- 
ing together  to  help  themselves.  Since  its 
beginning  in  1960,  the  IDB  has  been  one 
of  the  most  impMjrtant  institutions  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  the  7  years 
since  then,  the  Bank  has  built  an  im- 
pressive record  In  contributing  to  self- 
help  objectives  of  its  member  countries 
through:  First,  mobilization  of  internal 
financial  resources  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  total  amount  of  its  loans  in  fields  re- 
lated to  its  lending  activities;  second,  the 
creation  of  new  institutions,  and  the  im- 
provement of  existing  institutions  In  the 
Banks  program  areas;  third,  the  train- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  people  required 
for  efficient  public  administration;  and 
fourth,  innovations  leading  to  improved 
economic  efficiency. 

The  additional  resources  that  are 
asked  for  under  H.R.  9547  will  permit 
the  Bank  to  expand  its  activities  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture  and  education.  The 
Bank's  current  plans  are  to  double  Its 
expenditures  in  agriculture  and  to  sub- 
stantially increase  Its  expenditures  In 
education.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  need  for  greater  efforts  In  these  two 
areas. 


The  proposal  before  us  tomorrow,  if 

approved,  will  bring  about  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  forward  in  terms  of  Latin 
American  self-help  and  economic  inde- 
pendence since  the  IDB  was  started  In 
1959. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
Stales  to  promote  a  sound,  healthy,  in- 
dependent Latin  American  economy,  one 
based  on  the  growing  philosophy  of  Latin 
American  self-help.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today,  when  enacted  into  law, 
will  be  a  great  step  toward  that  end. 

However,  if  we  fail  to  keep  the  $300 
million  per  year  U.S.  contribution  intact, 
and  if  that  amount  is  cut  in  any  way,  the 
economic  loss  to  Latin  America  and  in- 
deed to  ourselves  will  be  great. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  deal  with  this 
issue,  by  piomptly  and  overwhelmingly, 
passing  H.R.  9547. 


Stokelj  Carmichaer*  Participation  im 
Cuban  Olas  Meetings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLUfA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  newspaper  of  July  29,  1967,  pub- 
lished In  Columbia,  S.C,  contained  an 
editorial  entitled  "Good  Riddance." 
which  suggested  that  Stokely  Carml- 
chael  be  denied  reentry  Into  this  country 
on  the  grounds  he  entered  Cuba  without 
a  valid  passport. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
I  urged  that  Carmlchael  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice  upon  his  return  to 
this  country.  I  strongly  feel  that  such 
a  step  might  discourage  other  such 
forays  Into  the  Communist  world. 

Also,  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  31,  1967.  published  an  Associated 
Press  news  story  from  Havana  entitled 
"Cuba  Parley  Advocates  Racial  Guerril- 
las In  United  States,"  which  further 
amplifies  the  seriousness  of  this  entire 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmlmous  con* 
sent  that  these  two  newspaper  articles 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Riodanck 

If  Washington  Is  really  Interested  In 
getting  rid  of  Black  Power  anarchist  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  the  opi>ortunlty  seems  to  be  at 
hand. 

This  evil-minded.  Itinerant  rabble-rouser 
has  gone  up  and  down  this  land,  sowing  seeds 
of  racial  trouble  with  his  separatist  ethnlo 
philosophy  and  his  firebrand  oratory. 

His  trail  Is  marked  by  charred  ruins  of 
riot-torn  urban  areas  and  the  bodies  of  black 
men  who  believed  the  devilish  gospel  be 
spread. 

And  yet,  as  they  fall,  fighting  a  senseless 
battle  for  a  misguided  cause,  where  is  their 
leader? 

He  has  ventured  off  Into  the  Communist 
orbit,  where  doubtless  he  feels  very  much  at 
borne.  After  some  rabble-rousing  in  Great 
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Britain,  Oftnnlchael  has  reportedly  arrived 
In  Havana  via  the  visual  Communist  gateway 
ol  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

And  what  la  he  doing  in  Havana?  He  la 
attending  a  conference  of  the  Organization 
of  Latin  American  Solidarity,  a  collection 
of  Communists  called  together  by  Castro  In 
an  effort  to  sell  his  idea  of  Red  victory 
through  guerrilla  wars  of  "national  libera- 
tion." To  pass  along  some  tips,  representa- 
tives of  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  are  on 
band. 

And  what  Is  Carmlchael  saying  there? 
According  to  the  Cuban  news  agency,  he  said 
Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  organizing 
virban  guerrillas  for  "a  flght  to  the  death." 

Does  such  a  pronouncement  from  such  a 
forum  indicate  Cannlchael's  concern  Is  for 
an  Improvement  In  civil  rights?  Or  does  It 
Indicate  something  far  more  sinister — orga- 
nized rebellion  that  the  Communists  can 
convert  to  their  own  purposes? 

We  doubt  that  many  of  the  unthinking 
looters  and  killers  who  are  fighting  the  bad 
flght  in  the  asphalt  jungles  of  America  con- 
elder  themselves  to  be  pawns  In  a  near- 
treasonous  gsime  of  "national  liberation."  But 
It  Is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

The  silver  lining  on  all  this  is  that  Car- 
mlchael Is  reportedly  In  Cuba  without  a  valid 
passport.  To  travel  there  requires  special  au- 
thorization by  the  State  Department. 

Therefore,  It  should  be  easy  to  deny  this 
West  Indian  native  reentry  into  his  adopted 
country.  Carmlchael  and  his  pals  would 
doubtless  attempt  to  convert  such  an  act 
Into  a  role  of  martyrdom  for  Stokely.  But 
such  a  straight-forward  move  might  give 
pause  to  others  of  his  Ilk. 

With  H.  Rap  Brown,  Carmlchael's  succes- 
sor as  head  of  the  Student  Non- Violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  awaiting  trial,  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  cooling  it  on  Blmlnl,  and 
Carmlchael  banned,  the  United  States  would 
be  free  of  three  men  of  proven  ability  to  stir 
up  the  masses. 

Perhaps  then,  cooler,  more  responsible, 
more  American  voices  can  be  beard. 

Cttba   Parixt   Advocates   Racial   GuciiRnxAS 
IN  United  States 

Havana  (AP)  . — Latin-American  revolution- 
aries assembled  In  Havana  today  to  echo 
Fidel  Oastro's  call  for  guerrilla  warfare  from 
Detroit  to  Cape  Horn.  Stokely  Carmlchael, 
the  UjB.  black  power  advocate,  is  to  be  among 
the  speakers  at  the  nine-day  meeting  of  the 
Organization  of  Latin   American   Solidarity. 

Cuban  President  Osvaldo  DortlcQs  Is  ex- 
pected to  deliver  the  keynote  address  at  the 
opening  session  tonight.  Prime  Minister 
Castro  U  expected  to  wind  up  the  meeting 
Aug.  8. 

One  key  point  in  the  agenda  for  the  meet- 
ing calls  for  'support  of  the  Negro  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  struggle  against 
racial  discrimination." 

Since  arriving  in  Cuba  last  Tuesday.  Car- 
mlchael has  been  calling  for  American 
Negroes  to  take  up  guerrilla-type  operations. 
He  has  endorsed  missing  guerrilla  leader 
Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara's  call  for  creation  of 
more  Vietnams  for  the  United  States  and 
said  racial  upheavals  In  Detroit,  Newark  and 
other  U.S.  cities  should  be  considered  Viet- 
nams. 

Big  delegations  from  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnam  are  among  the  observers.  The 
Puerto  Rican  Independence  Movement  is  rep- 
resented by  Its  executive  secretary,  Juan 
liari  Bras. 

An  estimated  126  of  the  expected  200  or 
BO  delegates  had  checked  in  early  today. 
Observers  from  scores  of  left-wing  groups 
and  special  guests  will  bring  attendance  to 
about  700. 

YugOBlaTla  was  excluded  because  It  does 
not  accept  the  North  Vietnamese  conditions 
for  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  These  were  sup- 
ported'by  the  Tricon tlnental  Conference  of 
Asian,  African  and  Latin-American  revolu- 


tionaries that  gave  birth  to  OLAS  In  January 
1966. 

Bugenlo  Rodriguez  Balarl,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Cuban  OLAS  committee,  said  the 
main  OLAS  objective  la  to  develop  armed 
revolutionary   fights    against    Imperialism. 


The  Fight  Against  Jet  Noise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   MEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  been  fighting  the  serious  problem 
of  jet  aircraft  noise  that  affects  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  American 
citizens.  The  basic  and  main  problem  In 
this  fight  Is  to  alert  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  enormity  of  this  prob- 
lem. Only  those  who  have  spent  some 
hours  in  a  jet  alley  around  Mie  of  our 
Nation's  airports  can  understand  the 
fact  that  the  jet  aircraft  noise  of  which 
I  speak  and  which  must  be  brought 
under  control  Is  Of  an  Intensity  that  will 
not  allow  normal  life  to  proceed  while  It 
continues.  A  jet  aircraft  passing  over 
your  head  every  minute  for  hours  on  end 
at  a  noise  level  which  drowns  out  all 
conversation  and  which  creates  an  ear- 
shattering  roar  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  part  of  a  truly  progressive 
society. 

In  recent  years  I  have  received  more 
and  more  support  in  my  fight  against 
this  terrible  scourge.  I  was  pleased  and 
delighted,  therefore,  when  the  July  Issue 
of  the  magazine  Airline  Management 
and  Marketing  carried  a  long  and  serious 
study  of  this  problem.  The  article  was 
entitled  "Decibels  Demanding  Attention" 
and  was  written  by  Irwin  Hersey,  the 
technology  edltc«-  of  the  magazine.  "Ilie 
fact  this  maga^ne  Is  read  by  profes- 
sional airline  managers  and  marketing 
people  makes  Its  significance  a  great  one 
for  the  possibility  of  future  action. 

What  follows  Is  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Hersey: 


Decibels  Demawdino  Attention 

(Public  demand  for  rediicing  aircraft  noise 
has  reached  a  crescendo  and  the  problefn  is 
now  receiving  scientific  consideration.) 
(By  Irwin  Hersey) 

Several  weeks  ago.  Congressman  John  W. 
Wydler  (R.,  N.Y.)  gave  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  a  taste  of  the 
kind  of  noise  people  who  live  close  to  air- 
ports are  exposed  to  when  modern  aircraft 
take  off  and  land  by  turning  on  a  tape  re- 
cording made  recently  at  various  points 
around  Washington  National  Airport. 

By  the  time  Rep.  Wydler  had  turned  off  the 
tape  recorder  and  the  shriek  of  a  four-engine 
Jet  taking  off  had  died  away,  he  felt  he  had 
made  his  point  to  the  committee  that  noise 
near  Jet  airports  today  Is  "not  only  annoy- 
ing, but  so  overwhelming  that  It  becomes  an 
exclusive  part  of  life." 

The  NASA  tape  recording  he  used  demon- 
strated noise  levels  of  various  Jet  aircraft 
taking  off  and  landing.  The  loudest  noise  was 
the  high-pitched  whine  of  a  Jet  at  600  feet 
about  2  miles  from  landing  point.  The  New 
York  Congressman  noted  at  the  hearing  that 
many  people  In  his  district  lived  less  than  a 
mile  from  Kennedy  International  Airport 
landing  points. 

Bep.  Wydler,  whose  own  home  is  not  far 
from  Kennedy,  has  waged  a  long  fight  to  get 
Federal  agencies  to  do  more  research  on  jet 
engine  noise  abatement.  Last  year  he  waged 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  to  have  $20-mll- 
Uon  In  NASA  funds  speclflcaUy  earmarked 
for  noise  research.  However,  since  then, 
there's  little  doubt  that  NASA  Interest  In  the 
problem  has  picked  ap. 

And  high  time,  too,  since  aircraft  noise 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  Joining  air  i>ol- 
lutlon  and  automobile  safety  as  national 
causes  celebres.  Citizens  who  live  near  Ken- 
nedy, Washington  National,  CHare,  Los  An- 
geles International,  and  other  major  air- 
ports are  already  up  In  arms. 

At  the  moment,  the  problem  Is  being  at- 
tacked on  two  different  fronts.  The  first  la  a 
technical  effort  speartieaded  by  NASA  to  de- 
velop a  quieter  Jet  engine,  which,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, would  take  four  or  five  years  and  cost 
some  ^50-mUlion,  or  to  develop  new  filght 
patterns  which  can  help  cut  noise.  The  sec- 
ond Is  based  on  the  premise  that,  even  If 
a  quieter  engine  Is  developed,  the  Increase 
in  air  traffic,  tlie  continuing  changeover  from 
propeller-driven  aircraft  to  Jets,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  and  Jumbo  Jets  will 
mean  more  noise  In  the  vicinity  of  airports, 
and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  about 
It  is  to  reduce  population  -density  In  such 
areas. 


WHO  GETS  ANNOYED  BY  AIRCRAFT  NOISE? 


Perceived  noise  (decibels)  stratum 


Percent  ot         Number  oi  Percent  of         Number  of         Percent  of 

stratum  people  population  people  in  population 

innoyed  annoyed  annoyed  stratum  In  stratum 


103  plus... 
100  to  102. 
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94  to  96.... 
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TRAFFIC  INCREASE:  MORE  NOISE,  1965  85 


Increase 


1965 


1970 
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1985 


Percent  of  passengers  (1965  =  100)    

Index  ot  community  nuisance  (above  1965  fifure),  decibels. 


100 
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200 
3 


400 
6 


800 
9 


1.000 
12 


Meanwhile,  a  field  which  has  not  been 
marked  by  any  undue  activity  In  recent 
years  la  bow  getting  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion. In  addition  to  development  of  a  quieter 
Jet  engine,  for  example,  legislation  is  pending 


In  Congress  which  would  permit  the  PAA  to 
set  noise  standards  for  new  planes  coming 
Into  airline  service. 

Also,  studies  are  under  way  on  how  to  cope 
with    the    noise    problem    around    Kennedy, 
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CHare  and  LA  International  Airports,  and 
these  are  expected  to  result  in  proposals  by 
the  end  of  the  year  by  both  PAA  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. FAA  has  tentatively  concluded  that 
Federal  loans  or  grants  to  local  governments 
will  "apparently"  be  required  to  assure  effec- 
tive antl-nolse  programs,  according  to  the 
recent  government  report  on  "Status  of  the 
Federal  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Program," 
prepared  by  an  interagency  committee  for 
the  President's  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel. 

The  FAA  has  also  indicated  that  the  net 
costs  of  any  Federal  assistance  should  be 
recovered  from  "the  aviation  Industry." 
which  presumably  means  air  travelers  and 
shippers.  Initially.  PAA  Is  expected  to  Issue 
standards  requiring  relatively  small  noise 
reductions,  and  then  make  them  progres- 
sively more  stringent  as  technology  advances. 
David  D.  Thomas,  PAA  Deputy  Administrator, 
has  told  Congress  that  the  standards  set  will 
depend  "on  what  Is  possible." 

Studies  are  also  being  made  to  determine 
what  noise  levels  residents  near  airports  are 
willing  to  accept.  C.  W.  Harper,  Director  of 
the  Aeronautics  Division  of  NASA's  Office  of 
Advanced  Research  and  Technology,  said 
that  complaints  seem  to  soar  when  the  noise 
level  exceeds  100  decibels,  or  the  point  at 
which  it  begins  to  inhibit  private  conversa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  problems  seems  to  be  that,  while 
It  is  relatively  easy  to  measure  and  describe 
aircraft  noise  in  physical  terms  today,  it  Is 
not  quite  so  simple  to  make  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  subjective  reactions  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  such  noise. 

This  point  was  made  in  a  recent  study  of 
aircraft  noise  near  Washington's  National 
Airport  carried  out  by  a  team  headed  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Aeromedlcal  Ap- 
plications Division  of  the  PAA's  OJHce  of 
Aviation  Medicine.  The  study  carefully  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  aircraft  noise  levels  per 
se,  frequency  of  operations,  time  of  day,  am- 
bient noise  levels  and  other  factors  "compli- 
cate the  total  noise  picture  with  respect  to 
community  reaction." 

That's  not  the  only  thing  that's  compli- 
cating the  noise-abatement  effort,  either.  As 
E>r.  Nicholas  E.  Oolovln  of  the  staff  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
has  i>ointed  out,  the  existence  of  conflicting 
Interests  among  the  various  groups  con- 
cerned with  aircraft  noise  has  inhibited  any 
one  group  from  taking  the  initiative.  What 
results  is  a  vicious  circle. 

Manufacturers  of  aircraft,  for  example, 
have  until  now  found  It  difficult  to  make 
engine  modifications  because  carriers  claim 
they  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Also, 
some  carriers  Insist  for  economic  reasons  on 
maximizing  payloads  to  be  carried  by  spe- 
cific alr-frame-englne  combinations  despite 
noise  levels  that  may  prove  objectionable. 

The  situation  Is  complicated  still  further 
by  the  fact  that  some  communities  which 
border  on  airports  are  simply  unwilling,  be- 
cause of  economic  considerations,  to  resort 
to  zoning  changes.  Instead,  they  argue  that 
aircraft  noise  should  be  the  concern  of  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  air  carriers,  and 
that  noise  reduction  should  be  effected  by 
making  engines  quieter,  lighter  loading, 
steeper  take-offs  and  landings. 

"The  most  obvious  consequence  of  such 
conflicts."  Dr.  Golovln  concludes.  "Is  that 
local  noise  difficulties  have  continued  grow- 
ing in  parallel  with  aviation-related  Invest- 
ments, so  that  the  difficulties  and  costs  of 
possible  ameliorative  actions  have  also  be- 
come progressively  greater." 

Nor  Is  the  situation  going  to  get  any  better 
in  the  near  future.  Prof,  E.  J.  Richards,  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Sound  and  Vibra- 
tion Research  of  the  University  of  Southamp- 
ton (England),  and  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing experts  on  aircraft  noise.  Is  not  at  all 
sanguine  about  the  future.  In  fact,  he  thinks 
that  things  may  get  a  lot  worse  before  they 
get  better — if  they  ever  do  get  better. 


As  Prof  Richards  acutely  notes,  the  whole 
noise  problem  "resolves  Itself  eventually  Into 
a  Judgment  of  the  amount  of  loss  of  amenity 
which  the  airport-area  community  can  be 
expected  to  relinquish  In  favor  of  the  gain 
In  amenity  to  the  flying  public  and  to  the 
national  economy." 

Prof.  Richards  has  made  another  interest- 
ing point,  which  is  borne  out  by  a  survey  of 
the  aircraft  noise  nuisance  in  the  London 
area,  and  that  Is  that  present  noise-abate- 
ment procedures  may  actually  be  Increasing, 
rather  than  alleviating,  the  nuisance  by 
spreading  it  over  greater  distances. 

Present  procedures  usually  call  for  throt- 
tling back  the  engines  when  the  noisiest 
areas  directly  under  the  aircraft  are  reached 
during  takeoff  Prof.  Richards  points  out  that 
this  practice  also  cuts  the  rate  of  climb, 
■with  the  result  that  the  nuisance, 
now  less  gross  but  affecting  more  people, 
spreads  further  afield.  In  addition,  he  feels 
that  the  total  nuisance  may  not  be  changed 
as  much  as  was  first  thought  through  use 
of  such  procedures,  and  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  technique  should  be  re-examined,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  such  fast-climbing 
aircraft  as  the  Concord. 

While  most  present  noise-abatement  pro- 
cedures are  aimed  specifically  at  lessening  the 
noise  in  areas  directly  beneath  the  aircraft 
on  takeoff  and  landing,  the  London  survey 
found  that  the  greatest  absolute  nuisance, 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  people  annoyed, 
came  from  aircraft  flying  over  realtively  dis- 
tant, heavily  populated  areas  at  relatively 
low  noise  levels.  The  noise- nuisance  Is  wide- 
spread. Noise  control  should  therefore  not  be 
limited  only  to  small  areas  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  airport. 

Prof.  Richards  suggests  use  of  what  he 
calls  an  Index  of  Community  Nuisance  ( ICN ) 
in  order  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  air- 
craft noise  is  likely  to  be  a  problem  In  the 
futtire.  The  ICN  Is  based  on  such  factors  as 
total  daily  thrust  at  an  airport,  path,  for- 
ward speed,  engine  design,  and  population 
density  In  the  vicinity  of  the  airport. 

Using  the  ICN,  Prof.  Richards  comes  to 
some  Interesting  conclusions  about  trends 
In  the  growth  of  the  noise  nuisance,  assum- 
ing that  no  revolutionary  breakthroughs  oc- 
cur In  take-off  techniques  or  in  the  pro- 
portional relationship  between  engine  power 
and  noise. 

WASHINGTON   NATIONAL  AIRPORT  NOISE 
Arrivals,   by   engine   type   and   aircraft  (231    measurements) 


Type  engine  and  aircraft 


Mean 
Sample     perceived 
size  noise 

(decibels) 


2-engine  piston  

Convair  440 

Martin  404 

4-engine  piston 

DC^/7 

Constellation 

Jets  .      

B  727  

BAC-IU 

DC  9 

Caravelle 

2-enjine  turboprop 

Convair  580 

F-27._.  

4-engine  turboprop ^. 

Eleclra 

Viscount 

Executive  jet  

Aero  Commander 

Lear 


15 

83 

3 

86 

12 

83 

37 

88 

21 

89 

16 

86 

120 

87 

94 

88 

13 

87 

11 

85 

2 

81 

B 

83 

2 

85 

6 

S3 

46 

S4 

29 

85 

17 

83 

5 

84 

94 
78 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRfOH  NWSE-Continued 
Departures,  by  Engine  Type  and  Aircraft  (846  Msssurem-nts) 


Type  engine  and  aircraft 


Mean 

Sample     perceived 
sue  noise 

(decibels) 


2-engine  piston , 48  90 

Convair  440 , ^. 8  90 

Martin  404 ^. ........... 28  90 

4-engine  piston ,^. 

DC-6  7   

Constellation ....-i— ...^. 

Jet 

8-727 

BAC-lU „ 

DC-9 

Caravelle 

2-cngine  turboprop - 

Covair  580 

F-27 

4-enjine  turboprop .. 

Electra...      

Viscount 

Executive  jet 

Aero  Commander     _ 9  91 

Lear     4  92 


173 

94 

113 
60 

94 
96 

386 

92 

281 
65 
29 
11 

92 
94 
88 
97 

44 

87 

7 
37 

90 
88 

172 

n 

127 
45 

87 
90 

28 

92 

First,     take-off,     and     probably     landing. 

nuisance  In  any  populated  area  la  basically 
proportional  to  the  daily  aocumuiated  take- 
off thrust  of  all  aircraft  using  the  airport,  and 
thus  the  concept  of  a  limiting  noise  level  at 
a  single  monitoring  point  is  Inadequate  to 
make  any  real  assessment  of  the  noise 
nuisance. 

Second,  air  traffic  can  grow  either  as  an 
Increase  in  movements  or  as  a  growth  In  the 
size  of  a  smaller  number  of  aircraft.  How- 
ever, the  nuisance  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  passengers  pw  unit  take-oS  thrust  at  the 
airport.  Thus,  even  if  the  number  of  move- 
ments diminishes  through  the  use  of  Jumbo 
jets,  the  nuisance  will  grow  with  a  growth  in 
the  number  of  passengers  using  the  airport 
if  the  thrust  per  passenger  is  constant. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  the 
advantages  of  preventing  high  population 
densities  from  occurring  in  the  same  area  as 
high  path  factors  are  obvious,  and  not  only 
near  the  airport,  but  along  the  entire  early 
filght  path.  Moreover,  while  dispersion  of 
take-off  paths  may  reduce  the  nuisance  for 
some  kinds  of  poulation  concentrations,  it 
can  not  do  so  for  all  of  them. 

What  the  increase  in  air  passenger  traffic 
anticipated  over  the  next  20  years  Is  likely  to 
mean  in  terms  of  increases  In  the  ICN  Is  Il- 
lustrated In  the  table  on  page  43.  Piof. 
Richards  also  notes  that  the  growth  of  Jet 
operations  In  the  next  few  years  from  30  to 
00  percent  of  all  operations  wlU  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  5-declbel  Increase  In  ICN  even 
If  passenger  traffic  remains  constant.  Also, 
since  the  SST  will  utilize  three  times  as  much 
thrust  per  passenger  as  subeonic  aircraft,  the 
noise  nuisance  will  Increase  In  pr<^>ortlon  to 
the  total  Increase  In  dally  thrust  at  the  air- 
port location. 

Prof.  Richards  sums  up  his  conclusiona 
with  regard  to  what  we  can  expect  in  the  way 
of  aircraft  noise  in  the  future  as  follows: 

Air  passenger  traffic  growth  Is  such  that, 
even  without  any  change  in  powerplants,  an 
ICN  growth  of  about  3  decibels  can  be  ex- 
pected every  five  years  In  any  specific  airport. 

The  changeover  from  piston  aircraft  to  jets 
is  likely  to  further  increase  the  ICN  by  3 
to  6  decibels. 

The  use  of  jumbo  Jets  will  not  alter  the 
situation  except  for  the  fact  that  It  will 
greatly  Increase  the  limit  of  passenger  traffic 
at  any  one  airport. 

The  SST  is  not  likely  to  aggravate  the  nolM 
nuisance  In  the  direction  of  the  runway  If  an 
extensive  ttirust-control   procedure  is  \ised. 
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The  full-throttle  climb  or  acceleration  tech- 
nique Is  worthwhile  only  If  It  Is  coupled  with 
■evere  throttling  when  the  populated  area  Is 
reached.  However,  the  SST  wUl  Increase  the 
sideways  nuisance  by  an  ICN  of  nearly  8 
decibles,  making  the  need  for  elaborate  si- 
lencers Obvious. 

The  landing  noise  nuisance  Is  likely  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  Is  the  take-off  nuis- 
ance, with  the  growth  again  related  to  total 
dally  thrust  at  the  airport.  The  present  prac- 
tice of  taking  off  over  areas  which  are  not 
built  up  and  landing  over  built-up  areas 
■bould  therefore  be  examined. 

"Reduction  of  thrust  seems  to  have  been 
the  savior  of  airports  until  now."  Prof.  Rich- 
ards writes.  Once  this  saving  has  been 
achieved,  however,  there  seems  no  other 
means  of  curtailing  the  growth  of  ICN.  It  Is 
therefore  quite  vital  to  control  population 
density.  A  population  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent la  equivalent,  for  example,  to  a  10 
PNdB  (Perceived  Noise  In  Decibels)  reduc- 
tion In  aircraft  noise." 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Mohler 
ctudy  referred  to  earlier  came  up  with  some 
Interesting  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
relative  noisiness  of  Jet  and  plston-drlven 
aircraft. 

The  study  found,  for  example,  that  restric- 
tions In  fuel  load  and  power-management 
techniques  on  take-off  can  reduce  the  noise 
nuwle  by  departing  Jet  aircraft  of  the  inter- 
mediate-range type  to  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  older  plston-drlven  aircraft  of  the 
four-engine  type. 

As  the  table  on  page  46  Indicates,  depart- 
ing piston  aircraft  produced  a  higher  mean 
PNdB  figure  (M)  than  did  ]et  aircraft  (92), 
despite  the  fact  that  the  mean  level  for  the 
Jets  was  elevated  somewhat  due  to  the  high 
readings  for  the  relatively  small  number  of 
Caravelles  (S  per  cent  of  all  Jets)  operated 
at  the  airport  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
study. 

In  addltton,  turboprop  aircraft  produced 
a  lower  PNdB  on  departure  than  did  any 
other  type  of  aircraft.  Kxecutlve  Jets.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  produced  a  good  deal  of 
ntdae  despite  their  small  size,  although  the 
study  notes  that  revised  noise-abatement 
procedures  l>elng  prepared  for  their  use  are 
expected  to  reduce  notse  levels  from  such 
aircraft  appredably. 

-  In  general.  PNdB  of  arriving  aircraft  was 
found  to  be  lower  than  In  departing  aircraft, 
as  indicated  In  the  table  on  page  45.  Again. 
turboprop  aircraft  show  up  very  well  from 
the  noise  standpoint. 

The  argument  about  whether  It  Is  better 
to  try  to  make  a  quieter  engine  or  to  change 
present  take-off  and  landing  patterns  goes 
on.  and  there  la  little  doubt  at  this  point 
that  both  approaches  have  merit.  However, 
as  Dr.  Odovln  has  pointed  out,  there  Is  a 
difference  between  the  two. 

"Modifications  can  be  made  In  the  engine/ 
aircraft  combination  to  reduce  noise."  he 
writes,  "without  changing  pUot  procedures 
or  dlaoemlbly  compromising  safety  stand- 
ards. Whereas  changes  In  aircraft  landing 
and  take-crff  profiles  appear  to  be  much  more 
sensitive  to  questions  of  flight  safety  and 
pilot  acceptability. 

"Thus,  while  presentations  of  recent  re- 
search results  along  these  lines  .  .  .  suggest 
a  community  noise-reduction  potential  com- 
parable to  that  of  englne/alrframe  modifica- 
tions they  also  Imply  that  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done,  both  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  proposed  procedures  are  compatible 
with  current  flight-safety  criteria  and  (per- 
haps more  difficult)  to  persuade  airline 
pilots  and  executives  that  such  would  be  the 
case  in  routine  commercial  applications. 

"On  the  whole."  he  concludes,  "while  such 
research  appears  to  be  clearly  worthwhile 
and  should  therefore  be  generously  sup- 
ported, its  results  may  provide  ocnnmunlty- 
nolse  pay-ofTs  somewhat  more  slowly  than 
success  In  suppression  of  engine  noise." 

Douglas  engineers  have  found  a  way  of 
absorbing  some  of  the  compressor  noise  by 


coating  the  air  inlet  with  a  layer  of  metal 
fibers  which  act  oi  baffles,  trapping  the  sound 
waves.  The  Boeing  group  is  working  on  ways 
of  changing  the  shape  of  the  air  inlet  to 
eliminate  the  screeching  sound  which  oc- 
curs when  air  is  suclied  into  the  inlet  at  high 
speeds. 

Unfortunately,  the  quiet-engine  project 
Is  not  expected  to  be  completed  any  earlier 
than  late  1971  or  1972.  In  the  meantime, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  test  some  of  the 
noise-reduction  techniques  now  under  study 
on  a  modified  four-engine  Jet  transport  air- 
craft. 

Karl  D.  Kryter  of  the  Sensory  Sciences  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute, in  a  comment  on  prof.  Richards'  ar- 
ticle, suggested  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
aircraft  noise  problem  could  be  Judged  by 
considering  how  much  more  intense  such 
noise  is.  subjectively  as  well  as  physically. 
compared  to  every-day  noises  generated  by 
other  means  of  transportation.  The  graph  on 
page  44,  which  shows  some  of  these  relations, 
Is  an  eye-c^ener. 

Pcrhapa  the  most  interesting  comment, 
however,  came  from  P.  W.  Kolk.  Assistant 
Vice-President  for  Engineering  Research  and 
Development  tat  American  Airlines  who  said : 
"As  an  operator  of  transport  aircraft,  I 
have  some  difficulty  with  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion apparently  drawn  (by  Prof.  Rich- 
ards), which  is  that  we  must  In  essence 
dei>opulate  areas  around  an  airport  either 
by  removing  the  people  or  the  airport. 

"Airports  must  be  located  contiguous  to 
large  population  centers  if  they  are  to  serve 
their  Ijaslc  purpose  of  providing  fast  com- 
munications. Society  needs  to  get  the  airport 
and  the  city  to  live  together  .  .  . 

"I  was  dlsapp>olnted  in  the  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  introducing  quieter  aircraft.  If  the 
development  of  air  transportation  is  to  prog- 
ress at  the  rates  projected  ...  we  can  main- 
tain the  status  quo  by  averaging  a  8-declbel 
lowering  in  noise  level  In  each  flve-year 
period.  Any  further  reduction  in  average 
noise  level  will  be  so  much  to  the  good. 

"This  is  a  challenge  that  the  aeronautical 
Industry  must  pick  up.  I  firmly  believe  that 
quieter  airplanes  that  now  exist  oan  be  built, 
and  that  the  conclusions  one  draws  from 
reading  Prof.  Richards'  article  can  be 
markedly  altered  by  such  an  achievement." 

That  la  the  challenge.  CJanlt  be  answered? 
The  next  five  years  wUl  tell  the  stcwy. 


Our  Asian  Allies 


additional  manpower  from  closer  to  the  scene, 
rather  than  pouring  in  more  American  troops. 
But  the  task  assigned  the  two  was  indeed  a 
prodigious  one. 

PhUlpplne  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
who  of  course  is  harried  by  a  forthcoming 
election,  came  close  to  being  rude  to  Gen. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Clifford.  He  cancelled  a  con- 
ference with  the  two,  declaring  that  he  had 
been  to  Vietnam  not  long  ago  and  dldnt  need 
briefing  from  the  Americans.  What  he  meant, 
of  course,  was  that  he  had  no  desire  to  ex- 
pand his  country's  puny  commitment  with 
an  election  coming  up. 

In  Thailand,  Mr.  Johnson's  envoys  were 
told  by  Foreign  Minister  Khoman  that  he 
saw  no  need  for  an  allied  summit  conference 
this  fall.  In  Australia,  Prime  Minister  Holt 
said  he  want*  the  question  of  additional  Aus- 
tralian troops  for  Vietnam  left  until  the 
autumn  summer  conference. 

We  suspect  that  by  now  Washington  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  lucky  to 
get  a  battalion  out  of  Its  Par  East  allies  for 
use  in  Vietnam,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  South  Korea  of  course.  But  this  little 
country  has  contributed  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  able  fighting  men  already  and  It  should 
not  be  considered  imreasonable  If  they  feel 
they  have  done  enough. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  go 
It  alone,  or  virtually  alone.  Not  much  help 
Is  in  sight  anywhere  under  present  condi- 
tions. But  what  will  the  PhUlpplnee.  Aus- 
tralia. Thailand  and  the  others  do  if  the  day 
comes  when  the  Communist  claw  menaces 
them?  Why,  they  Will  scream  for  American 
men  and  arms  to  save  them.  Somehow,  it 
makes  one  remember  Kipling's  Tommy  At- 
kins, doesn't  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Our  Asian  Allies, "  pub- 
lished in  the  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Dally 
Progress  of  August  1,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OuK  Asian  Allies 

President  Johnson's  two  envoys  now  tour- 
ing the  Par  East  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
larger  allied  troop  commitments  in  Vietnam 
are  meeting  with  far  more  cold  shoulder  than 
they  are  with  success. 

Gen.  Maxwell  V.  Taylor,  who  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  Vietnam^  and  Clark  Clifford, 
one  of  the  President's  fop  advisers,  are  per- 
bi4>6  as  good  as  any  two  the  President  might 
have  picked  for  the  task  of  getting  needed 


Sixty-three  Oat  of  Sixty-foar  WitBettet 
Urge  Continuaticii  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportnnity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  jLixsoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
completed  hearings  on  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  for  1967  and  the 
$64  question  has  been  answered.  Of 
the  64  public  witnesses  who  addressed 
their  remarks  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  be  elimi- 
nated, only  one — only  one,  I  repeat — 
called  for  OEO  to  be  abolished. 

On  the  64  witnesses  from  outside  the 
Federal  Giovernment,  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  both  political  parties,  only 
one  spoke  out  against  OEO  as  an  inde- 
pendent agwicy  to  determine  and  serve 
the  needs  of  the  poor. 

This  solid  support — 63  to  1 — should 
put  to  rest  for  good  the  suggestion  that 
there  Is  merit  to  breaking  up  OEO  and 
placing  its  antipoverty  programs  un- 
der various  other  established  agencies 
of  Government.  The  idea  did  not  make 
sense  in  the  first  place — and  it  did  not 
make  sense  with  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  was  the  testimony  of 
Sargent  Shriver  himself.  As  Director  of 
the  OEO,  Mr.  Shriver  told  the  committee 


that  he  has  been  able  to  fund  only  14 
percent  of  the  funds  requested  by  De- 
troit; only  6  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
quested by  Hartford;  only  12  percent  of 
the  funds  requested  by  New  York  and 
only  40  percent  of  the  funds  requested 
by  Atlanta. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
quests for  funds  are  made  by  the  local 
mayors  and  other  local  officials;  not  by 
someone  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Shriver's  testimony  clearly  shows 
how  highly  local  communities  regard  the 
antipoverty  program. 


Outside  Agitators  in  Civil  Disturbances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  succinct  editorial  concerning  the 
recent  rash  of  serious  riots  in  northern 
cities,  imder  the  title  "The  North  Meets 
the  Outsider,"  was  published  in  the 
Allendale  County  Citizen,  Allendale,  S.C, 
July  27,  1967. 

EMitor  Tom  O'Connor  points  out  that 
many  of  the  disturbances  in  the  North 
are  being  fueled  by  outside  agitators,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  the  South  for  a 
number  of  years. 

While  many  factors  are  Involved  in 
connection  with  these  riots  and  no  one 
cause  can  be  applied  to  the  various  situa- 
tions, it  Is  nevertheless  Important  to  deal 
effectively  with  some  of  the  causes  as  we 
see  them.  Presently  before  the  Congress 
there  is  legislation  generally  known  as 
the  antlriot  bill,  which  would  make  It  a 
Federal  oCfense  for  persons  to  cross  State 
lines  with  the  Intent  to  Instigate  riots 
or  other  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 

While  the  bill  will  not  serre  as  a  pana- 
cea in  this  area,  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  become  an  effective 
tool  in  the  hands  of  our  law-enforcement 
agencies,  who  are  having  to  maintain 
law  and  order  In  their  respective  areas 
of  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  protect  the 
rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  AM>endix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  North  Meets  the  Outsioek 

It  is  a  little  odd  that  complaints  are  com- 
ing from  rlot-tom  northern  cities  to  the 
effect  that  their  troubles  are  being  caused  by 
outsiders.  Complaints  earlier  from  Southern 
coaununities.  that  outside  agitators  were 
stirring  up  minority  groups  and  that  all 
would  be  well  If  the  mob  makers  stayed  away, 
were  Ignored  In  the  north  or  scorned  as 
ridiculous. 

Yet  It  is  true,  t>oth  In  the  north  and  the 
south,  that  the  minority  does  not  rise  up 
spontaneously,  to  parade,  to  demonstrate,  and 
eventually  to  riot,  without  the  aid  of  profes- 
sional agitators.  These  have  come  sometimes 
from  militant  minority  organizations,  and 
sometimes  they  have  come  from  fronts  com- 
posed largely  of  subverrtve  elements  dedi- 
cated to  the  downfall  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


Under  that  form  of  government  the  agita- 
tors and  subversives  are  free  to  conduct  their 
affairs  as  they  see  fit.  so  long  as  they  refrain 
from  overt  acts  which  can  be  called  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  government.  Under  any 
other  form,  the  agitators  would  be  thrown 
into  Jail,  or  brought  before  firing  squads,  the 
moment  they  began  their  peculiar  pressures. 

Minorities,  particularly  Negroes,  everywhere 
note  changes  In  their  conditions.  The 
thoughtful  ones  among  thenj  recognize  that 
these  changes  have  not  been  brought  at>out 
by  mobs,  but  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  desire  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  be  fair, 
the  gradual  processes  of  education  by  which 
men  learn  of  the  better  sides  of  their  own 
natures,  and  the  real  effort  being  made  by 
many  Negroes  to  merit  respect  and  even 
liking. 

We  do  not  know  if  this  would  have  hap- 
pened without  the  agitators  and  the  rioters. 
We  incline  to  the  belief  that  It  would  have 
come  about  eventually,  for  man  does  not  long 
keep  the  truth  under  cover. 

It  Is  also  observable  that  no  change 
wrought  by  force  or  imposed  by  law  has  ac- 
tually contributed  much  of  anything  to  the 
status  of  the  Negro  In  America.  In  many  In- 
stances his  own  contemptuous  acceptance  of 
these  lawful  "rights"  has  militated  against 
their  full  and  free  acceptance  by  others.  We 
refer  to  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  students 
In  Integrated  schools.  These  students  rely  too 
much  on  "rights"  and  so  learn  nothing  of 
"merits." 

In  a  society  such  as  ours  there  are  really 
no  ''right*"  to  which  any  man  is  freely  en- 
titled. Those  so-called  rights  are  privileges 
of  cltlzenslilp.  a  state  which  calls  also  for 
responslbUlty. 

Agitators,  outsiders  or  no.  contribute  little 
to  understanding  of  these  basic  truths.  In 
fact  their  role  Is  to  hide  the  truth,  replacing 
it  with  expedient  symlxjls  and  slogans. 

We  sympathize  with  our  northern  brethren 
In  their  time  of  trial,  but  we  find  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  meet  that  trial  unworthy 
of  solid  government  and  sound  sense. 


Weary  of  Being  Pushed  Around 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Journal  of  Mon- 
day, July  31,  1967,  which  praises  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
Second  District  of  Tennessee,  John  Dtm- 
CAN,  for  his  position  on  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Panama  In  regard  to  the 
Canal  Zone. 

I  commend  Congressman  Dttncan  for 
his  courage  in  speaking  out  so  forth- 
rightly  on  this  treaty,  and  I  agree  with 
him — we  here  In  the  House  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  treaty  should  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who 
is  doing  such  an  outstanding  Job,  has 
given  deep  consideration  and  thought  to 
the  implications  of  this  treaty,  and  I 
also  concur  in  his  view  that  approval 
of  this  treaty  Is  not  in  the  best  Interest 
of  our  covmtry. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues will  heed  Congressman  Duncah's 


remarks,  and  join  us  in  preventing  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  complete 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Weart    or   Being   Pushed   Arocnd 

Last  week,  In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  Rep.  John  J.  Duncan,  of  this  district, 
advanced  what  appears  to  l>e  a  sound  view- 
point with  reference  to  the  publicized  plan 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  to  give  away 
the  ownership  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  the 
reader  knows,  the  news  has  leaked  out  that 
negotiators  named  by  the  President  and  by 
the  chronically  unstable  Panama  govern- 
ment have  drawn  up  new  treaties  that  to- 
gether provide  for  taking  the  latter  govern- 
ment into  full  partnership  in  the  ownership 
and  in  addition  to  substantially  increase  the 
"rental"  paid  to  it  annually.  Moreover,  it  is 
understood  that  this  matter  of  Joint  owner- 
ship would  apply  In  the  future  should  the 
US  lind  it  desirable  to  build  another  similar 
canal. 

Representative  Duncan,  while  noting  that 
tmder  the  Constitution  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  US  Senate  to  ratify  or  reject  all 
treaties,  called  the  attention  of  his  coUeagues 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
act  of  appeasement  to  benefit  World  Com- 
munism {the  characterization  is  ours)  the 
House  of  Representative*  has  a  constitutional 
part  In  final  approval  of  the  proposed  treaties. 

What  gives  the  House  t)oth  a  right  and  an 
obligation  to  also  pass  on  the  treaty.  Repre- 
sentative Duncan  asserted.  Is  the  Constitu- 
tional requirement  that  the  Congress  not 
simply  the  Senate — shall  act  on  the  disposal 
of  any  property  tliat  Ijeiongs  to  the  nation. 
Since  US  taxpayers  have  an  Investment  so 
far  in  the  Panama  Canal  In  excess  of  half  a 
bilUon  dollars,  his  view  Is  that  In  order  for 
the  President  to  give  the  canal  away  he  must 
have  not  only  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
but  the  House  as  well. 

We  quote  from  Rep.  Dimcan's  speech : 

"I  am  sure  that  all  memljers  of  Congress 
and  all  Americans  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  announcement  from  the  White 
House  that  President  Johnaon  and  President 
Marco  A.  Robles  of  Panama  have  reached  an 
agreement  .  .  .  and  that  the  agreement  is  to 
be  signed  and  then  presented  for  raufloatlon. 

"The  agreement  relinquishes  control  of  the 
operation  of  the  Canal  to  an  Independent 
body  outside  our  own  country  and  Immedi- 
ately upon  its  going  into  effect  all  the  assets 
of  the  US,  both  real  and  personal  property, 
become  the  sole  property  of  that  Independent 
body  to  do  with  as  they  so  desire  Including 
transfer  and  sale. 

■I*roperties  owned  outright  by  the  US 
Government  in  that  area  are  valued  at  from 
$600,000,000  to  saOO.OOO.OOO.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  US  has  aome  »40,000.000  in 
currency  in  tiila  property  to  be  transferred. 
The  agreement  furUier  provides  that  In  1999 
all  the  property  still  owned  by  the  operating 
company  is  to  become  the  absolute  and  sole 
property  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives does  not  have  a  part  In  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties;  however,  this  proposed 
agreement  is  more  than  Just  a  treaty." 

It  seems  Ukely  that  ttie  kind  of  viewpoint 
expressed  by  our  congressman  in  regard  to 
the  Johnson  treaties  has  delayed  their  formal 
submission  to  the  Senate. 

The  Preeddent  and  his  men.  in  agreeing  to 
the  new  treaties  in  this  present  form,  under- 
estimated the  abUlty  of  the  American  people 
to  recall  that  the  documents  are  the  end  re- 
sult of  a  Communist-inspired  insurrection  in 
Panama,  centering  around  the  Canal  Zone. 
While  basing  his  contention  that  t>oth  houses 
of  Oongress  are  required  by  the  Constitution 
to  pass  upon  the  disposal  of  government 
prc^erty — this  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
tree  ties— Mr.  Duncea  Is  primarily  besi>eaking 
the  resentment  of  the  American  i>eople  In 
having  their  government  constantly  pushed 
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MTound  by  both  Big  R«d8.  auch  as  RuDsla,  »nd 
Little  Reds,  such  aa  from  time  to  time  control 
the  so-c&lled  govemmenta  ot  Panama. 


PeopIe-to-PeopIc  Mo«ic  Gronpt  Yuit 
Washinston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  mcKicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aturust  2.  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  some  very  significant  and 
Interesting  events  which  will  take  place 
here  In  our  Nation's  Capital  next  week. 

On  Wednesday,  Augiist  9,  Members  of 
Congress  and  Capitol  Hill  area  workers 
will  be  treated  to  a  series  of  concerts 
given  by  scsne  250  young  musicians,  all 
of  whom  are  good  will  ambassadors  rep- 
resenting the  people-to-people  program. 
■me  purpose  ot  their  visit  la  to  honor 
Government  officials  for  the  outstand- 
ing support  they  have  given  to  this  vol- 
unteer ^ort  for  International  under- 
standing founded  by  President  Elsen- 
hower In  1956. 

The  first  group  to  perform  will  consist 
of  50  boys  and  girls  who  hail  from  Michi- 
gan. Ohio,  and  nearby  States  including 
the  Providence  of  Ontario  and  who  con- 
stitute the  1967  Musical  Youth  Inter- 
national band  and  choir.  These  out- 
standing youngsters  have  been  giving 
concerts  for  the  last  5  weeks  in  England, 
Wales,  Himgary,  Austria,  and  Germany 
and  win  arrive  here  Wednesday  from 
several  performances  at  Expo  '67.  In 
their  Journeys  they  have  become  veteran 
performers  having  i^peared  on  radio- 
and  television  including  a  broadcast  over 
Radio  Free  Europe.  More  Importantly, 
however,  they  have  been  promoting 
international  imderstanding  and  friend- 
ships for  which  our  Nation  is  greatly 
Indebted. 

The  Musical  Youth  International  will 
perform  from  10  to  11  ajn.  on  the  Senate 
steps. 

The  second  group,  the  Cloverettes 
Bagpipe  Band,  will  perform  at  11  ajn. 
on  the  House  steps.  These  40  youngsters 
are  from  mideastem  Michigan  and  re- 
ceived their  training  from  Canadians. 
They  have  appeared  in  several  Michigan 
parades  and  will  also  journey  to  Wash- 
ington from  an  appearance  In  Montreal. 
En  route  they  will  entertain  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

Musical  Youth  International  and  the 
Cloverettes  will  Join  together  in  welcom- 
ing to  this  country  some  75  singers  from 
Heidelberg,  Welslock,  Mannheim,  and 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  who  will  begin  a 
21-day  U.S.  concert  tour  here  on  the 
House  steps  at  11:30  a.m.  With  the  Ger- 
man choir  will  be  the  mayor  of  Welslock 
and  Professor  Jaeckel  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  as  well  as  two  organists, 
a  cellist,  an  alto  soloist,  and  a  19-year-old 
pianist  who  won  second  place  In  the  na- 
tional German  competitions.  Included  on 
the  tour  are  stops  in  UJ3.  cities  which  are 


sister  cities  to  some  of  the  participants' 
hometowns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  urg«  an 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  staffs  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  attend  these  con- 
certs. Not  only  will  it  be  an  opportimity 
to  enjoy  some  fine  music  but  also  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  pay  tribute  to  these  out- 
standing groups  who  have  dedicated 
many  hours  to  a  highly  worthy  goal. 
People-to-people  is  one  of  the  few  inter- 
national programs  in  which  we  par- 
ticipate that  Is  \miformly  welcomed 
throughout  the  world.  Making  each  citi- 
zen an  ambassador  of  good  will  seems  to 
accomplish  more  than  can  be  done 
through  professional  efforts  alone,  and 
as  the  world  grows  larger  in  population 
and  more  complex,  we  should  rely  more 
and  more  upon  Individual  citizen  effort. 

We  may  never  have  enough  individuals 
working  to  promote  the  objectives  of 
international  friendship  and  under- 
standing, but  those  who  do  are  certainly 
making  major  contributions  and  deserve 
the  highest  commendation  for  their 
efforts. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  demon- 
strate our  moral  support  for  these  people 
and  their  objectives.  I  hope  to  see  many 
of  you  out  on  the  Capitol  steps  next 
Wednesday  morning. 


Resolations  of  United  World  Federalists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21st 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  held  earlier  this  summer  in 
Los  Angeles,  adopted  several  resolutions 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  These  resolutions, 
reprinted  under  the  title  "Focus  '67,"  are 
prefaced  by  remarks  that  are  quite  criti- 
cal of  US.  foreign  policy.  But  whether 
we  agree  with  them  or  not,  the  proposals 
contained  In  the  three  resolutions  are 
worthy  of  our  scrutiny. 

The  full  text  of  "Focus  "67"  follows: 
Resolutions  of  United  World  Federalists 

United  World  Federalists  Intends  to  focus 
Its  progr&m  on  the  first  practical  step  that 
can  be  taken  nov>  to  make  the  United  Na- 
tions capable  of  Insuring  world  peace  with 
justice  under  enforceable  world  law.  The  first 
practical  step  is  ttie  development  of  a  United 
States  foreign  f>ollcy  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
pose. We  are  convinced  that  becaiise  the 
United  States  government  does  not  now  have 
such  a  policy,  lit  does  not  have  a  foreign 
policy  which  can  succeed. 

The  United  States  Is  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world  today.  It  la  committed  to 
using  Its  power  to  preserve  world  peace  and 
to  promote  freedom  and  prosperity  for  all 
men.  But  It  Is  not,  In  fact,  doing  so. 

Far  from  suoceedlng  In  advancing  Its 
stated  objectives.  It  finds  Itself  In  a  constant- 
ly worsening  position.  U.S.  8>trength  Is  lead- 
ing to  fear  of  U.8.  armed  forces;  U.S.  wealth 
Is  being  equated  with  economic  domination; 
oonfldence  In  U.S.  Ideals  is  giving  way  to  mis- 
trust of  Uj8.  motives. 

We  d«cry  the  failure  of  our  government  to 


face  the  fact  that  goals  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  cannot  be  obtained  by  power 
poUtlcs,  that  world  peace  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  the  sovereign  use  of  national  power. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world,  it  is  not  pow- 
erful enough  to  lAake  its  purp>ose8  prevail, 
because  in  the  nuclear  age  neither  the  U.S. 
nor  any  other  counbty  dares  to  push  national 
power  to  an  ultimate  mUitary  decision.  Power 
poUtlcs  among  nation-states  as  a  way  of 
managing  International  affairs  Is  obsolete. 
Any  government  policy  which  relies  on  that 
system  is  bankrupt.  We  are  a;^3aUed  that 
our  government  has  locked  itself  Into  a  bank- 
rupt system.  We  are  outraged  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  take  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping any  alternate  system. 

The  United  States  Is  betraying  its  own  cltl- 
Eens  when  It  does  not  make  clear  to  them 
that  the  best  hope  of  achieving  peace  is 
through  a  radical  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  system  of  power 
politics  has  proved  tragically  unworkable. 
We  must  adopt  a  system  of  world  law  and 
order  for  our  own  survival.  Our  government 
has  an  obligation  to  determine  what  changes 
In  the  U.N.  Charts  wlU  be  necessary  to 
achieve  that  end. 

The  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world 
owes  a  clear  duty  to  Its  own  citizens  and 
to  all  mankind  to  lead  In  the  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  world  authority  for  the  control  of 
national  power.  If  it  does  not  do  se.  Its  dec- 
laration of  faith  In  world  law  and  In  inter- 
national peacekeeping  Institutions  wlU  no 
longer  be  believed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
or  by  Its  own  citizens. 

UJV.   CHAKTER    REVISION 

The  United  Nations  In  Its  present  form 
is  no  effective  alternative  to  the  world  an- 
archy which  currently  exists.  As  now  con- 
stituted, the  U.N.  can  function  only  as  it  Is 
permitted  to  function  by  the  power  politics 
of   its  members. 

U.N.  Charter  revision.  Is  therefore,  our  pri- 
mary objective.  We  are  convinced  that  fun- 
damental changes  which  are  necessary  In 
the  Charter  cannot  be  made  unless  member 
nations  first  investigate  and  study  them  In 
depth.  This  study  must  take  place  both  in 
the  U.S.  and  within  the  UJ^. — if  we  are  to 
have  meanlngfiU  public  debate  on  Charter 
reform.  It  Is  an  astounding  commentary  on 
the  position  of  our  own  government  that  out 
of  all  its  millions  of  employees  It  does  not 
have  one  single  high  official  presently  giving 
his  fvill  attention  to  these  changes. 

We,  therefore,  urge  both  the  President  and 
Congress  to  take  immediate  steps  to  Initiate 
this  necessary  study.  Specifically  we  request 
that: 

1)  The  President  Immediately  appoint  a 
United  Nations  Charter  Review  Commission 
to  begin  the  study,  to  canvass  Individuals 
and  organizations  (or  their  views  on  what 
changes  In  the  UJI.  are  needed,  and  to  pub- 
lish its  recommendations. 

2)  That  the  President  submit  these  stud- 
ies and  reports  to  the  Congress  for  action. 

3)  That  the  President  urge  other  members 
of  the  U.N.  to  establish  national  commissions 
In  their  own  countries  for  the  same  purpose 
of  study  and  review. 

4)  That  the  President  direct  the  VS.  rep- 
resentative to  the  V2i.  to  urge  the  United 
Nations  itself  to  Initiate  a  study  of  Charter 
Revision  so  that  a  conference  looking  to  the 
ultimate  adoption  of  essential  amendments 
can  be  convened  before  disaster  strikes. 

VIETNAM 

The  Ampclcan  struggle  In  Vietnam  Is  night- 
marish proof  that  the  unilateral  use  of 
American  power  cannot  make  our  stated 
principles  prevail,  and  that  the  ends  and 
means  are  mutually  exclusive.  Every  Increase 
In  power  commitment  by  the  United  States 
creates  opixMltlon  greater  than  the  force 
which  originally  opposed  It.  The  failure  to 
IntematloDallze  the  Vietnam  problem  before 


Americans  were  directly  committed  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  dilemma  which  now  confronts 
us. 

A  military-Industrial  complex  and  nega- 
tive approach  to  the  challenge  of  militant 
communism  seems  to  dominate  American 
foreign  policy.  So  long  as  it  relies  primarily 
on  American  military  power,  there  can  be  no 
solution  in  Vietnam,  or  the  Middle  East,  or 
any  area  where  Ideas  and  interests  clash,  and 
power  vacuums  exist.  The  more  American 
power  la  committed  In  Vietnam,  the  more 
the  rest  of  the  world  reacts  against  us.  There 
Is  much  evidence  that  many  former  friends 
are  now  convinced  that  the  true  aim  of  the 
United  States  policy  is  a  vast  American  em- 
pire, with  a  "pax  Americana"  prevailing 
everywhere. 

It  is.  therefore,  essential  to  the  goals  of  the 
UWP  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  be  resolved. 
We  urge  the  United  States  to  end  Its  direct 
military  Involvement  through  a  negotiated 
settlement.  A  ceasefire  must  come  first,  and 
American  initiative,  at  this  point.  Is  essen- 
tial to  obtain  it.  A  concerted  and  obvious 
military  de-escalation  by  the  United  States 
might  set  the  stage  for  corresponding  de- 
escalation  by  the  other  side,  and  we  urge 
that  it  be  done  now.  In  particular,  UWP  sup- 
ports the  proposals  of  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  for  cessation  of  bombing  and  for 
direct  negotiations  among  all  parties  involved 
in  the  war.  including  the  National  Liberation 
Pront. 

United  World  Federalists  believe  that  only 
world  law  can  effectively  replace  national 
power,  American  or  any  other.  We  believe 
that  a  strengthened  United  Nations  could 
be  the  Institution  needed.  If  Its  Charter  were 
amended  and  its  membership  universal. 
Short  of  that,  however.  Federalists  believe 
that  some  International  body  will  have  to 
structiire  the  peace  for  Vietnam.  The  UJ3. 
must  state  Its  wilUngneaB  to  ablda  by  th« 
decisions  of  such  a  body. 

MIDDLZ  EAST  CRISIS 

The  war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states 
has  been  a  source  of  distress  and  concern  to 
all  Federalists.  One  fact  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly Illustrated:  that  n.N.  peacekeeping  as 
Implemented  In  the  Middle  East  la  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  failure  unless  it  Is  followed 
by  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  under- 
lying the  conflict.  Methods  up  to  and  in- 
cluding compulsory  arbitration  through  the 
United  Nations  oxight  to  be  employed  In 
order  that  all  pttrtlet  squarely  face  and  at- 
tempt to  resolve  such  questions  as  refugees, 
shipping  routes,  borders,  and  water  supplies. 
The  alternative  is  war. 

UFW  expresses  its  relief  that  the  nuclear 
powers  did  not  Intervene  In  the  conflict. 
However,  their  reeponalbllity  does  not  end 
there.  The  prime  need  is  for  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  secxu'lty  provisions  for  all 
parties  concerned.  Such  provisions  must  be 
created  by  serious  negotiations  between  the 
nations  directly  Involved,  as  well  as  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU.  The  fact  that 
complete  lack  of  enforceable  world  law  has 
twice  forced  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to 
resort  to  military  power  should  persuade  the 
nations  to  move  immediately  to  United  Na- 
tions reform.  Only  thus  can  they  en<J  the 
perU  of  nuclear  war  to  which  such  crises 
can  lead. 


Deeicalation  m  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jviy  25.  1967 

Mr.    MATHIAS    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Speaker,  newspaper  editors,  and  coluio- 


nlsts  around  the  country  have  responded 

favorably  to  the  proposal,  made  on  July 
10  by  seven  of  my  colleagues  and  myself, 
for  an  attempt  at  staged  deescalation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many  writers  have 
emphasized,  as  we  did  In  advancing  this 
idea,  that  our  suggestion  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  review  our  Vietntun  policies 
comprehensively  at  an  especially  impor- 
tant and  possibly  pivotal  point  in  this 
difficult  and  costly  conflict. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  several 
distinguished  papers  serving  Maryland 
have  commended  this  statement.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  following  editorials,  from  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  July  21.  the  Central  Mary- 
land News  of  July  13,  the  Frederick  Post 
of  July  19,  and  the  Hanover,  Pa.,  Evening 
Sun  of  July  12; 

[Prom   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Son,  July   21, 
21.  1967] 

Rusk  on  Bombinc 

Secretary  Rusk  ignores  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  argument  being  made  by  a 
group  of  House  Republicans,  along  with 
many  other  Americans,  for  a  scaUng-down  of 
our  bombing  operations  In  North  Vietnam. 
The  point  is  that  a  move  of  this  nature  by 
the  United  States  would  be  an  afflrmaUve 
effort  to  search  for  some  solution,  some  way 
out  of  the  present,  increasingly  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  affairs.  In  brushing  aside  the 
proposal,  Mr.  Rusk  reiterates  the  Johnson 
Administration's  position,  which  Is  that 
North  Vietnam  has  given  no  indication  that 
it  would  take  measures  to  scale  down  its  own 
operations  against  South  Vietnam,  as  a  re- 
sponse to  any  such  move  we  made,  and  that 
therefore  another  such  effort  on  our  part 
would  be  useless. 

Certainly  Mr.  Rusk  has  strong  evidence  on 
his  side  to  support  his  point  that  there  is  no 
sign  that  North  Vietnam  would  respond  aa 
we  would  like.  But  that  Is  not  the  whole 
story.  The  United  States  shotild  be  trying 
continuously  to  lower  the  level  of  the  war- 
fare, while  maintaining  our  position  In  sup- 
port of  South  Vietnam,  rather  than  escalat- 
ing it  all  along  the  line.  Some  authorities,  aa 
we  have  often  noted,  think  the  war  may  end 
eventually  by  flickering  down  and  dying 
rather  than  by  formal  negotiations  or  a 
North  Vietnamese  surrender.  Ovx  policy 
should  be  to  keep  open  all  avenues  to  a 
solution. 

There  is  serious  differences  of  opinion  now 
as  to  whether  the  military  beneflts  of  the 
bombing  operations,  as  they  have  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  two  years  or  more. 
Justify  their  expense  In  lives  and  equipment. 
This  applies.  In  particular,  to  the  selection  of 
targets.  One  can  Justify  the  bombing  of  sup- 
ply routes  to  South  Vietnam  and  of  staging 
points  near  the  demilitarized  sone  while 
questioning  the  net  value  of  attacks  In  the 
outskirts  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and  farther 
north. 

The  Republican  congressmen  suggest  that 
their  proposal  "may  have  a  chance  to  suc- 
ceed" in  Inducing  peace  negotiations  because, 
among  other  things,  it  involves  a  minimum 
military  risk  to  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam.  It  does  not  require  North  Vietnam 
to  take  the  first  step  or  to  act  slmuibaneous- 
ly,  it  offers  a  means  by  which  steps  toward 
de-escalation  can  be  taken  slowly  and  veri- 
fied, and  it  does  not  deal  In  threats  or  ulti- 
matums. 

The  proposal  Is  simply  that,  as  a  first  step, 
the  United  States  would  halt  bombing  north 
of  the  Twenty-first  Parallel  (an  frea  which 
would  include  Hanoi  but  not  Haiphong)  for 
60  days.  An  affirmative  response  by  North 
Vietnam  could  lead  to  other  steps  which 
would  graduaUy  bring  the  bombing  closer  to 


the  border.  Aa  we  noted,  this  ofTen.  at  the 
least,  a  possible  way  out  of  the  present  altuW- 
tlon.  It  seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than 
Mr.  Rusk  gave  It  during  his  press  conferencs 
Wednesday. 


[From  the  Central  Maryland  News.  July  IS, 

1967] 

Cm  the  Right  Track 

Rep.  Charles  Mathiaa  of  Maryland's  Sixth 
District  has  Joined  with  seven  other  GOP 
congressional  colleagues  in  proposing  a  plan 
to  de-escalate  and  subsequently  end  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  preserving  a  free  South  Viet  Nam. 
They  propose  a  step  by  step  ending  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  North  accompanied  by  step  by  step 
cessation  of  aggression  In  the  South.  We 
applaud  the  congressmen  for  putting  forth 
their  proposal. 

Chances  of  overcoming  the  Oriental  hordes 
face  to  face  in  the  Jungle  are  long  range,  If 
possible  at  all.  So  rather  than  fighting  mnti 
to  man  on  their  terms,  the  U.S.  should  seek 
an  alternative  solution. 

Someone  somewhere  In  the  United  States 
must  be  capable  of  coming  up  with  an  accep- 
table solution  for  ending  this  difficult  war. 
Whether  the  Mathlas  answer  Is  the  best  one. 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  have  hopes  that 
someone  can  mastermind  a  workable  plan 
that  will  terminate  the  foolish  and  tragic 
loss  of  American  Uvea  and  American  re- 
sources which  are  going  down  the  drain  In  a 
seemingly  needlessly  prolonged  conflict. 

The  Mathlas  proposal  may  at  least  start 
the  ball  reeling  toward  this  type  of  eventual 
cessation  of  the  war. 

[From  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post, 

July  17,  1967) 

Escalate  or  Deescaltx? 

"We  are  winning  the  war — ^but  .  .  ."  was 

the  message  given  to  Robert  McNamara  by 

field  commanders  during  the  nlntii  visit  by 

the  secretary  of   defense   to  Vietnam. 

The  "but"  translates  into  a  call  for  atlU 
more  troops — perhaps  100,000 — to  be  added 
to  the  466,000  there  at  present. 

This  number,  we  are  told.  Is  the  mini- 
mum needed  to  complete  the  Job  begun  by  a 
relative  handful  of  American  advisors  only 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Tet  behind  the  now  somewhat  guarded 
and  muted  predictions  of  eventual  victory  for 
the  cause  of  democracy  lies  the  sobering  l>e- 
Uef  of  the  generals  that  this  many  troops 
will  be  required  solely  to  keep  us  on  top  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  dtirlng 
the  coming  months. 

For  the  fact  is  that  escalation  has  t>een 
met  by  escalation  since  the  beginning.  Com- 
munist troop  strength  Is  higher  than  it  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam   and   ever-Increasing   battle   losses. 

McNamara  described  more  than  the  Im- 
mediate situation  when  he  said  at  Da  Nang: 

"Our  casualties  are  high  but  we  have  also 
Infiicted  high  casualties  on  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  units." 

What  he  described  was  the  situation  as  It 
was  in  1965  and  1966  and  as  It  is  likely 
to  be  In  1968.  Only  the  numbers  have  been 
changed  for  the  higher. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  escalation  Is 
not  the  prerogative  ,only  of  this  country. 
Options  open  to  the  Communists  Include 
a  step-up  of  terrorist  bombings  In  Saigon 
and  other  South  Vietnamese  cities;  the  In- 
filtration in  even  greater  numbers  of  the 
large  North  Vietnamese  standing  army;  the 
use  of  Communist  "volunteers"  from  other 
countries;  the  opening  of  diversionary  ac- 
tion In  Korea. 

This  was  emphasized  by  eight  Republican 
congressmen  the  other  day  as  tliey  Intro- 
duced a  scheme  for  a  de-escalation  of  the 
war  that  would  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "those  who  would  bomb  more  and 
those  who  would  bomb  less." 
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Bepresentatlvea  Mbn*  of  Maflsachusetta. 
D^enback  of  Oregon,  Each  of  Michigan,  Hor- 
ton  of  New  York,  Uathlaa  of  Maryland,  and 
Stafford  of  Vermont  iwopoee  a  halt  to  aU 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  north  of  the  2l8t 
parallel  for  60  days.  This  woxUd  exempt  the 
city  of  Hanoi  but  not  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  responded  with  a 
similar  de-eecalatory  rtep,  «uch  aa  disman- 
tling major  mpply  depot*  along  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  TraU,  the  United  States  woiild  then 
end  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel 
for  a  like  60-day  period— and  bo  on  down  In 
hve  steps  untU  the  17th  parallel  dividing 
North  and  South  Vietnam  was  reached. 

The  staged  de-escalation  plan  would  pro- 
duce a  growing  atmcjephere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, think  the  congressmen.  Its  virtue  Is 
that  most  military  targets  are  In  southern 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus,  should  the  North  Vietnamese  fall 
to  respond  to  the  first  bombing  limitation, 
bombing  could  be  resumed  north  of  the  aist 
parallel  without  having  caused  the  military 
effort  In  South  Vietnam  any  disadvantage. 

Would  such  a  plan  work?  The  congressmen 
honeeUy  didn't  know.  Their  proposal  Is  put 
forth  not  as  a  panacea  for  Vietnam  but  In  the 
belief  that  the  best  chance  for  peace  Uee  In 
emaU  rtepe,  taken  q\iletly,  that  make  the 
poelUon  ot  each  side  credible  to  the  other. 

That  we  are  willing  to  invest  another  100.- 
000  men  in  Vietnam  is  probably  quite 
credible— and  acceptable— to  Hanoi.  That  we 
are  ready  to  de-escalate  by  smaU  steps,  how- 
ever, la  something  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  as  credible  to  them  as  It 
might  be.  

iProm  the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun. 
July  12, 1967] 
Something  BrmtB  Than  Nothing 
None  of  the  eight  RepubUcan  congressmen 
backing  a  plan  to  cool  down  violence  In  Viet- 
nam  by  degrees  has   anything  to  do   with 
party  leadership. 

This  gives  them  the  option  to  speak  freely. 
It  gives  other  RepubUcans  the  opUon  to  kick 
the  stuffing  out  of  their  proposal. 

It  also  gives  the  general  public  a  chance:— 
and  this  could  be  important — to  assess  their 
proposal  with  a  minimum  of  partisan  prej- 
udice. 

It  Is  a  plan  to  let  the  undeclared  enemy 
in  Vietnam  respond  to  an  Invltotlon  to  de- 
escalate  the  war  by  following  the  example 
of  the  United  States.  This  side  would  quite 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  for  60 
days.  If  North  Vietnam  then  showed  signs  of 
easing  up  Its  mlUtary  efforts,  a  series  of  simi- 
lar withdrawal  moves  would  be  imdertaken. 
until  military  violence  had  ended. 

Both  sides  could  save  face.  Both  sides 
would  be  relieved  of  an  open-ended  commit- 
ment to  beat  the  other  side  Into  surrender. 
The  ultimate  outcome  would  be  like  the 
outcome  in  Korea,  where  the  United  SUtee 
maintains  a  massive  garrison  on  a  standby 
basis,  though  there  has  been  no  overt  mili- 
tary violence  since  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
carried  out  his  1952  presidential  campaign 
promise  to  stop  the  fighting. 

It  Is  significant  In  1967  that  the  Johnson 
admlnlBtraUon  is  where  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration was  in  1952.  The  Truman  ad- 
ministration knew  the  public  was  growing 
Intolerant  of  a  war  that  fighting  men  could 
not  understand.  It  knew  something  needed 
to  be  done  but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about 

The  eight  Republican  congressmen  have 
proposed  a  plan  to  end  the  most  recent  U.S. 
adventure  into  Asiatic  power  politics.  It  la 
something  better  than  nothing  which  la  aU 
that  has  been  forthcoming  from  the  Johnson 
administration. 

The  Johnson  administration  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  to  promise  to  negotiate 
If  the  enemy  makes  the  first  move. 


Rnral  Tenseste«  Banker  Tsnu  QaestioB- 
naire  on  loTestment  Baokcrs  Attoda- 
tion.  Explains  His  Reasons  for  Snpport 
of  FHA  Programs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
General  Sessions  Judge  Floyd  E.  Preytag. 
a  distinguished  Jurist  and  publisher  of 
Wartburg  and  Morgan  County.  Tenn.. 
has  provided  me  with  a  response  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Riley  Thomas,  president  of 
the  Sunbrlght  Bank  b  Trust  Co.,  Sun- 
bright.  Tenn..  to  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
which  Is  most  Interesting  and  most  in- 
dicative of  the  assistance  which  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Is  providing  our 
rural  «u-eas. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association 
had  sent  the  questionnaire  to  Mr. 
Thomas  in  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation's opposition  to  S.  1504,  a  biU  to 
Increase  the  authorization  for  loans  by 
PHA  to  assist  in  construction  of  water 
and  sewer  projects  in  rural  areas. 

However,  rather  than  accepting  the 
position  of  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Thomas  prepared  a  re- 
sponse that  was  highly  commendatory  of 
the  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  this  regard. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  is 
considering  the  increase  of  the  authori- 
zation of  these  water  and  sewer  loans, 
will  be  interested  in  giving  consideration 
to  Mr.  Thomas'  response. 

Judge  Preyteg  in  his  letter  enclosing 
the  questionnaire  and  response  made 
this  observation: 

I  do  not  know  what  rural  areas  such  as 
ovirs  would  do  without  these  people  (the 
Farmers  Home  Administration)— they  have 
been  Invaluable  to  us  and  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  If  they  had  more  funds  to  work 
with. 


I  am  sure  the  committee  will  also  want 
to  appropriately  consider  the  views  and 
recommendation  of  this  Judge  and  com- 
munity leader  in  this  connection. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  the  American  people  gen- 
erally In  this  matter  of  rural  develop- 
ment, I  insert  the  questionnaire,  sent  to 
Mr.  Thomas  by  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation, together  with  his  repUes  and 
comment,  to  be  reprinted  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

The  questiormaire  and  replies  follow: 

QtJESTIONNAIRE 

To   all   municipal   departments.   Investment 
Bankers  Association. 

Re  S.  1504.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  communities  under  6,500  to 
finance  rural  sewer,  water,  and  recrect- 
tion  projects. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  ttie 

Department    of    Agriculture    administen    a 

program  of  financial  assistance  ot  Insured 


loans,  direct  loans  and  grants  to  communl- 
ttee  of  under  5,500  to  finance  rural  sewer  and 
water  projecta,  and  recreation  facilities.  Our 
Special  Oommittee  of  the  IBA  for  over  one 
year  has  been  endeavoring  to  have  the  FHA 
modify  some  of  tJielr  regulations  which 
would  allow  Investment  bankers  to  compete 
for  many  of  these  projects.  To  this  date  we 
have  had  minimal  suocess;  however,  o\ir  prob- 
lems appear  to  be  mounting  as  there  Is  pend- 
ing before  Congress  (S.  1604)  legislation 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  for  these  programs  and 
would  reduse  the  interest  rate  on  the  loans 
to  3»A%.  Accordingly,  ao  that  we  may  best 
represent  the  members  of  the  Association,  we 
would  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  an- 
swer the  questions  listed  below  and  to  pro- 
vide us  with  any  other  Information  which 
you  feel  would  be  of  interest  and  assistance 
to  the  Oommittee  for  this  purpose. 

1.  To  what  extent  have  you  lost  projects 
which  could  have  been  financed  at  reason- 
able ratee  and  terms  In  the  private  market? 
Please  give  \u  a  list  of  those  projects  and  a 
brief  resume  of  background  material  where 
possible  of  each  project. 

If  the  FHA  has  not  been  active  In  your 
area  please  return  this  questionnaire,  stating 
not  a  problem  in  your  area  at  this  time. 

No  projecta  lost  to  FHA.  We  have  referred 
many  projects  and  individual  aisea  to  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  all  of  which  have 
been  helpful  to  us. 

2.  Have  there  been  any  active  controversies 
Involving  FHA  In  your  area?  For  example 
have  they  underwritten  bonds  Ulegally  or 
contrary  to  local  custom,  objected  to  engi- 
neering standards,  or  reduced  sizing  of  pipe 
and  other  improvements  below  recommend- 
ed or  desired  standards  for  public  health 
and  fire  protection? 

None.  Our  relationships  with  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  its  local  person- 
nel have  been  excellent  in  every  respect. 

3.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  firms  that 
are  not  members  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  who  have  had  a  conflict  witli 
or  lost  business  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration? Be  specific  as  possible  or  have 
them  jM-oylde  you  with  material  to  send  In 

None.  But  we  have  gained  in  business  by 
cooperating  with  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

4.  Has  FHA  financed  any  swimming  poolf 
golf  courses,  country  clubs,  etc.  in  your  area? 
If  so.  please  provide  a  brief  review  of  the 
facts. 

None.  But  one  is  needed  and  we  u>outd 
recommend  that  ft  be  financed  by  o  long 
term  Farmers  Home  AdminUtration  loan. 

5.  Are  you  aware  of  Instances  wherein  PHA 
Field  Representatives  have  actively  solicited 
business,  or  led  a  community  Into  a  govern- 
ment loan  without  sufficient  investigation  of 
the  community's  ability  to  obtain  private 
financing?  I.e.  have  approached  officials,  at- 
tended town  meetings,  coimcll  meetings,  etc 
to  push  the  government  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. If  answer  Is  yes,  explain. 

No.  FHA  personnel  have  worked  closely 
with  us  and  local  organizations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  community's  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

6.  What  is  your  IBA  membership  classifi- 
cation? What  percentage  of  your  underwrlt- 
Ings  are  devoted  to  municipal  bonds? 

Commercial  Bank. 

7.  Any  general  comments  and  material 
which  you  feel  may  be  ot  assistance  to  this 
Committee  In  preparing  to  testify  before 
Congress. 

(1)  We  feel  that  of  all  the  Govemmeiit 
agencies  and  programs  with  which  we  have 
worked  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Is  by  far  the  most  important,  most  neces- 
sary, aiul  most  cooperative  in  developing  a 
sound   local  and  community  wide  lending 
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program  for  rural  people  and  low  Income 
people. 

(2)  We  feel  so  strongly  In  favor  of  this 
program  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  most  permanent  of  all 
Government  agencies. 

(3)  The  value  of  FHA  Is  represented  by  Its 
many  services  to  hundreds  of  families  in  our 
area.  FHA  gives  them  what  they  need  with- 
out being  in  competition  with  Banks  or  other 
lending  agencies. 

(4)  Our  local  FHA  personnel  have  been 
most  cooperative  and  helpfvtl  to  this  Bank 
in  working  out  the  many  rtiral  problems  that 
confront  us  daily.  We  work  very  closely  to- 
gether and  keep  in  touch  with  one  another. 

Return  this  reply  immediately  as  hearings 
are  to  be  held  on  July  12th.  If  additional 
space  Is  required  to  answer  fully  certain  ques- 
tions, use  the  back  of  this  questionnaire  or 
add  additional  sheets.  Send  to:   Mr.  Robert 
DentZ.    Municipal    Department.    Investment 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  425  Thir- 
teenth St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20004. 
James  W.  He  ward, 
Chairman,  Special  FHA  Committee. 
(Butcher  &  Sherrerd,  Philadelphia.) 


Oklahoma  Farmers  Union  Speech 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Oklahoma  Farmers  Union  has 
sponsored  annual  statewide  speech  con- 
tests, with  the  winners  receiving  a  trip 
to  our  Nation's  Capital.  This  project 
promotes  good  citizenship  by  focusing 
attention  of  young  people  on  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  it  Is  always  a  reward- 
ing experience  for  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional delegation  to  meet  with  these 
groups  and  hear  some  of  the  outstanding 
speakers. 

Among  those  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton this  month  were  Ronnie  Schaefer. 
of  Marshall,  and  Bill  Stasyszen,  of 
Tecumseh,  Okla. 

I  am  happy  to  enter  the  text  of  their 
remaiks  herewith: 

FFA  Makes  the  DtrFEREMcx 

(By  Ronnie  Schaefer,  Marshall,  Okla.) 

What's  the  difference?  What's  the  differ- 
ence? Does  It  really  matter  one  way  or  the 
other?  After  all,  there  are  lots  of  other 
groups  a  boy  can  belong  to.  Is  my  community 
really  any  different  than  It  would  be  without 
an  FFA  organization?  These  are  a  few  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  explored  and  evaluated. 
Let  me  present  some  evidence.  You  be  the 
Judge. 

Let  us  suppose  that  John,  a  typical  boy, 
grew  up  in  an  average  community.  His  back- 
ground, his  upbringing  might  be  called  aver- 
age— neither  a  tremendous  asset  nor  a  defi- 
nite hindrance.  He  was  not  a  bod  boy.  But 
he  was  a  boy,  full  of  the  usual  energy  and 
desire  to  "be  somebody."  John  wasn't  really 
good  in  school,  and  that  probably  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  he  took  less  Interest  in  it 
as  years  rolled  by.  Certainly  school  was  no 
place  for  him  to  excel  or  gain  the  recognition 
which  he  craved.  More  and  more  hours  were 
spent  dragging  Main,  just  goofing  off.  Maybe 
it  was  a  combination  of  too  much  time  on 
his  hands,  too  little  responsibility  In  things 
he  could  see  purpose  In  and  too  little  chance 
to  be  somebody — to  excel  In  Just  one  thing. 


at  least  But  the  result  Is  repeated  far  too 
often  in  America — John  gets  Into  mild 
'scrapes'  at  first,  which  sometimes  lead  to 
more  serious  diHlculties  later  on. 

Multiply  John's  story  many  times  In  a 
community.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  respon- 
sible citizens  are  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  to  American  life? 

But.  you  say.  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization? 
Eton't  tell  me  FFA  is  a  cure-all.  Probably  It 
is  not. 

Certainly  no  one  thing  can  work  for  all 
communities.  But  let's  see  what  might  hap- 
pen to  John  in  my  community. 

John  is  still  in  a  typical  community.  His 
homelife  has  not  Improved.  But  John  Is  en- 
rolled in  agriculture  and  belongs  to  the  lo- 
cal FFA.  No.  It's  not  required.  But  most  of 
the  boys  do  belong,  and  it  sounds  like  a  relief 
to  have  a  class  that  Isn't  all  book  learning. 
Before  long  John  has  a  beef  calf  as  a  project. 
It's  really  his  (and  the  banker's) — even  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  and  caring  for  It — a 
responsibility  which  can't  be  taken  lightly. 
And  preparing  a  calf  for  show  takes  time — 
time  which  might  have  been  lost  in  "dragging 
Main".  But  it's  worth  all  the  time  he  put 
in  it  when  John  experienced  the  fellowship 
and  sense  of  helpfulness  which  he  felt  with 
the  other  boys  on  the  show  circuit.  And  be- 
sides, here  was  a  chance  for  John  to  prove 
he  could  excell  at  something — something  not 
based  on  book  learning,  but  on  his  ability  to 
work  and  persevere.  Call  It  his  chance  to 
show  off — to  be  somebody,  if  you  like.  I  only 
know  that  it's  Important  to  a  boy — a  neces- 
sary part  of  growing  up. 

What's  the  difference?  FFA  can  be  that 
difference.  It  may  teach  a  boy  to  become  a 
good  sport  who  takes  winning,  or  losing,  in 
his  stride  rather  than  being  a  baby  In  the 
face  of  competition.  It  may  teach  him  to  be 
appreciative  of  help  given  to  him  by  his  com- 
munity or  an  organization  like  Farmers' 
Union  who  want  to  encourage  the  right  re- 
sponses from  young  people  rather  than  sim- 
ply criticizing  us  for  the  mistakes  we  some- 
times make.  In  my  own  commtmlty,  by  the 
way,  the  local  Farmers'  Union  gives  a  special 
award  to  an  outstanding  livestock  exhibit 
each  year  at  our  local  show.  This  type  of 
thing  has  meaning  for  us,  and  we  deeply  ap- 
preciate such  opportunities  to  develop  our 
leadership  abilities. 

Yes,  and  as  FFA  Is  doing  all  these  things, 
one  important  by-product  (If  you  can  call  it 
that)  can  be  seen:  the  development  of  use- 
ful, responsible  young  men.  Is  this  not  the 
ultimate  for  which  any  organization  should 
be  striving?  If  we  do  not  develop  better  citi- 
zens, does  It  really  matter  about  farming 
practices,  shop  equipment,  and  the  like?  FFA 
gives  us  the  chance  to  become  the  finest,  the 
most  dependable,  young  j>eople  we  are  capa- 
ble of  becoming. 

That's  the  difference! 

How  Mt  Organization  Promotss  Good  Com- 
MUNiTT   Living   Through  the  Education 

of   YOL'TH 

(By  Bill  Stasyszen.  Tecumseh,  Okla.) 

South  Side  Rocked  by  Shooting,  Youth  15. 
Policeman  are  wounded;  About  40  youths 
arrested. 

Police  arrest  four  area  youths  in  connec- 
tion with  burglary — 
Youths  stage  school  riot — 
School  has  high  score  In  cheating — 
In  this  era  when  you  can't  pick  up  a 
news(>aper  without  reading  of  an  incident 
of  teenage  violence,  It  Is  reassuring  to  note 
that  organizations  such  as  the  4-H  Club  and 
the  Farmers  Union  are  still  actively  build- 
ing self-reliant,  responsible,  conscientious 
young  adults,  who  are  an  asset  to  their  com- 
munity. These  two  organizations  run  almost 
parallel  in  their  overaU  goal  In  providing  a 
program  which  Is  an  educational  supple- 
ment to  the  home,  church  and  school  In 
contributing  to  the  mental,  physical,  aoclal 
and  spiritual  growth  of  our  nation's  youth. 


Education  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  at  a  time  when  mankind's  fund  of 
knowledge  is  growing  and  growing  and  grow- 
ing. In  the  past  15  years  alone  man's  body 
of  knowledge  has  doubled.  There  Is  no  slow- 
down in  sight  In  any  field  you  can  name; 
electronics,  religion,  chemistry,  mental 
health,  aero-space  and  art.  It  Includes  com- 
puters and  rockets,  drugs  and  viruses,  pro- 
tons and  neutrons.  It  covers  the  whole  world 
of  matter  and  the  whole  world  of  spirit. 

America  Is  a  good  place  to  learn.  We  who 
are  building  the  American  dream  value 
knowledge.  Thousands  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  working  to  improve  it.  They  know 
that  in  a  democracy  citizens  must  be  well- 
informed  if  they  are  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  free  men  and  women.  They 
need  to  understand  their  government  and 
the  complex  and  troublesome  Issues  that  be- 
set society  today.  What  Is  the  meaning  of 
Vietnam?  What  Is  nuclear  fusion?  Why  Is 
Communism  false?  What  can  keep  our  econ- 
omy strong  and  prosperous?  These  and  simi- 
lar questions  must  be  the  concern  of  every 
American  citizen  today,  and  to  attempt  to 
answer  them,  he  needs  sound  knowledge  of 
many  subjects. 

There  are  over  45  million  boys  and  girls 
of  grade  school  and  high  school  age  In  our 
nation  seeking  knowledge  about  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  They  know  that  such 
knowledge  is  necessary  In  building  a  happier 
and  more  productive  life.  The  4-H  Club  and 
the  Farmers  Union  are  helping  to  prepare 
these  young  people  to  be  better  citizens,  com- 
munity leaders  and  outstanding  farmers. 
Their  programs  are  designed  to  fit  Into  the 
overall  leEirnlng  process  aimed  at  giving  these 
young  people  a  better  idea  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live,  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  of  tjieir  community — the 
nation  and  of  the  world. 

Scholarship  programs  and  special  achieve- 
ment awards  made  possible  through  4-H  and 
the  Farmers  Union  have  given  many  deserv- 
ing youths  that  little  boost  which  Is  often 
times  needed  to  make  a  higher  education 
possible  where  otherwise  It  would  not  have 
been. 

To  all  educational  problems  answers  must 
be  sought.  If  the  American  dream  of  justice 
and  peace  Is  to  survive.  If  It  Is  to  grow  ever 
more  real  and  become  the  dream  of  men  In 
other  lands  as  well,  then  the  citizens  of 
America,  who  are  the  builders  of  this  dream, 
must  be  well-educated.  They  must  under- 
stand democracy  thoroughly,  and  they  must 
have  the  know-how  to  practice  It. 

From  all  aspects  It  seems  that  the  Okla- 
homa 4-H  program  and  the  Oklahoma  Farm- 
ers Union,  who  represent  true  democracy  In 
action,  will  continue  to  buUd  informed 
worthwhile  citizens  of  our  communities  who 
Win  be  capable  of  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  leadership  that  Oklahoma  will  need  to 
continue  upward  toward  agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, and  educational  greatness. 


Space  Fnture  Rests  With  Yonthfnl 
Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVBS 
Thursday.  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
back  in  1960,  our  late  President  Kennedy 
gave  this  Nation,  the  Congress,  and  its 
leadership  a  challenge  which  started  us 
on  the  path  of  world  leadership  in  the 
field  of  space. 

Somewhere,  this  challenge  has  been 
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lost,  at  least  In  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
older  citizens,  according  to  a  poll  taken 
by  a  Louis  Harris  survey.  Results  of  this 
poll  were  released  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  August  2  edition  of  Space 
Daily  carried  a  synopsis  of  the  results 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  Space 
Dally  synopsis: 

SPAcr  Ptmnut  Besrs  With  YouTHim. 
Leadership — (An  Analysis) 

A  Louis  Harris  Survey  has  been  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  tinder  the  heading: 
"Space  Programs  Losing  Support."  At  first 
reading  the  survey  was  a  dismal  venture  Into 
frustration  for  It  did  Indeed  Indicate  that 
our  nation  as  a  whole  Is  losing  interest  in 
the  space  program.  Most  alarming  was  the 
sxirvey's  finding  that  a  majority  of  the  people 
would  favor  a  discontinuance  of  the  space 
program  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  in  com- 
petition, an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the 
last  two  years. 

Further,  the  Harris  ik>U  found  that  64 
percent  did  not  feel  that  It  was  worth  while 
to  spend  "M  bUllon"  a  year  on  space.  Only 
34  percent  thought  It  was  worth  it.  As  for 
the  Akx)1o  program,  only  43  percent  favored 
the  program  and  46  percent  opposed  it. 

AJCBITTONB    AND    TOTTTH    AKK    BTRONGEST    8PACX 
SUPPORTERS 

There  Is  a  refreshing  ray  of  hopye  and 
promise  In  the  depressing  poll  by  Harris. 
Under  the  classifications  of  age  and  financial 
worth  of  the  respondents,  it  was  found  that 
youthful  and  successful  minds  present  a 
strong  majority  In  favor  of  the  space  pro- 
gram and  Appolo.  Harris  found  that  58  per- 
cent ot  tboee  under  35  were  in  favor  of  our 
sp€u^  efforts,  with  only  33  percent  opposing 
our  endeavors.  Even  up  to  the  age  of  60 
years  It  was  found  that  62  percent  favored 
our  space  competition.  However,  when  the 
respondents  were  60  or  over  only  X  percent 
support  the  space  program,  while  62  percent 
opposed  it. 

Harris  also  found  that  the  more  success- 
ful of  the  ambitious  were  behind  the  space 
program.  We  Interpret  successful,  in  this 
context,  as  being  reflected  in  Income.  The 
majority  of  those  with  Incomes  over  910,000 
(66  percent)  were  In  favor  of  Appolo.  Prom 
♦5,000  to  $10,000,  only  46  percent  stood  be- 
hind Appolo.  When  the  very  low  Income  re- 
sponded (under  te.OOO)  only  22  percent  ex- 
pressed approval  of  Appolo.  with  64  percent 
against  the  effort. 

There  are  Indications,  from  what  Rep. 
Oerald  PV>rd  has  said  In  the  past  few  days, 
that  the  Republican  party  will  be  contrib- 
uting more  and  more  opposition  to  the  na- 
tional space  program  spending  In  the  months 
to  follow  as  the  Presidential  election  draws 
near  and  the  Johnson  Administration's 
spending  programs  come  under  attack.  It  also 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  recent  "Pul- 
ton Amendment"  attacks  upon  the  NASA 
budget  were  Identified  as  a  OOP  attack  upon 
the  space  budget. 

It  will  be  sordid  and  depressing  blemish 
on  Republican  history  if  it  contributes  to  a 
diminishing  of  American  quest  for  leader- 
ship in  space  exploration  for  political  ex- 
pediency. The  responsible  leadership  of  the 
GOP  surely  will  not  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
the  anti-space  party.  Rather,  they  shoiUd  b« 
proving  that  the  party  has  a  leadership  with 
an  imagination  and  far-sightedness  as  great 
as  was  Kennedy's  when  he  put  this  nation 
on  that  competitive  ocean  with  all  the  re- 
wards of  technology  preeminence. 

Prom  the  Harris  poll  two  significant  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn:  1)  Those  who  favor 
and  support  the  national  space  program  are 
young  (In  mind  and/or  body),  ambitious, 
hard  working,  far-sighted,  educated;  2) 
Those  who  oppose  the  space  efforts  are  aging, 
tiring,  lasy  or  uneducated  or  deprived  and 
parochial.  Or  to  put  It  another  way:  Th« 
youth  and  leadership  of  our  nation  are  the 


space  program's  greatest  supporters.  And  of 
coxirse,  tt  is  these  two  quaUtles  which  are 
the  greatest  insurance  that  our  space  leader- 
ship enterprise  will  endure. 

Therefore  it  would  Indeed  be  most  unfor- 
tunate for  the  far-sighted  Republicans  of 
our  nation  to  find  in  a  future  poll  that  devo- 
tion to  the  GOP  is  also  to  stand  against  the 
space  program.  Leaders  are  selected  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  a  nation  such  as  ours  because 
they  are  more  gifted  with  the  qualities  that 
allow  them  to  do  what  is  best  for  all — to 
support  those  goals  which  they  know  are 
most  beneficial  and  enduring  to  the  common 
welfare,  esi>eclally  when  it  Is  beyond  the  less 
gifted  to  understand.  The  Democratic  family 
as  a  whole,  has  demonstrated  this  leadership 
in  the  support  of  the  space  enterprise  goal 
over  the  past  seven  years — true,  national  In- 
terest leadership  by  the  Republican  com- 
munity must  not  give  lees. 

While  support  of  the  youthful  minds  is 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  any  national  goal 
could  hope  to  acquire,  a  iocs  of  its  leadership 
can  spell  disaster  for  that  goal.  So  It  is  that 
the  greatest  Immediate  threat  to  the  Na- 
tional Space  Program  Is  not  to  be  found  so 
much  in  the  atmosphere  ot  the  mass  of 
antagonists  in  the  Harris  poll  as  in  the  even- 
tuality of  a  change  in  national  leadership  to 
one  that  Is  anti-space  or  unresponsive  to  Its 
need  of  priority. 


But  Instead,  Marshall  said  he  "positively 
did  not  knoiw"  who  Aptheker  was.  And,  he 
added,  if  he  had  known,  he  wouldn't  have 
cited  Aptheker's  book. 

One  trouble  with  this  answer  Is  that  it 
accepts  Eastland's  insidious  reasoning — that 
if  a  Judge  knowingly  cites  an  unpopular  au- 
thority, he  Is  a  subversive  or  Communist  or 
worse.  By  denying  Eastland's  accusation. 
Marshal  made  a  much  worse  move — he  agreed 
with  the  senator's  theory. 

But  Is  it  really  possible  that  Marshall  did 
not  know  about  Herbert  Aptheker?  Aptheker 
is  of  one  the  best-known  Communists  In  the 
U.S.,  and  it  Is  unbelievable  that  Marshall — 
or  anyone  else— could  get  to  be  a  federal 
court  of  appeals  Judge  without  being  aware 
of  this.  Besides,  Aptheker  was  the  subject 
of  an  important  legal  case  that  was  in  the 
courts  while  Marshall  was  a  Judge. 

So  either  Marshall  was  one  of  the  worst- 
informed  Judges  In  history,  «r  he  was  lying 
last  week  in  Washington.  And  a  man  who  lies 
under  oath  Is  not  fit  to  be  a  lawyer,  let  alone 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 


Thorgoftd  Marshall  Unfit? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  Augitst  3.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  says  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Courier,  a  Negro 
paper  published  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
courtesy  of  OEO  funds  frtmi  the  south- 
em  regional  council  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

When  a  Southern  Negro  can  analyze 
Thurgood  Marshall's  cronic  Illnesses — 
lying — then  certainly  no  UJ3.  Senator 
can  swallow  his  denial  of  knowing  that 
Herbert  Aptheker  is  a  Communist. 

If  Marshall  be  ratified,  he  could  cite 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker  In  his 
Judgments  because  he  can  always  deny 
that  he  knew  the  Worker  was  Commu- 
nist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Southern  Courier  at  this 
point  In  the  Record; 

[Prom  Southern  Courier.  July  29-30,   1967] 
Is  Marshall  Qualifted? 

Thurgood  Marshall's  conduct  before  a  U.S. 
Senate  committee  last  week  raised  serious 
questions  about  his  fitness  to  serve  as  a  U.S. 
Supreme   Court   Justice. 

Marshall — the  first  Negro  ever  appointed 
to  the  high  court — was  queetloned  at  length 
by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi 
and  other  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  After  the  committee  finishes  ex- 
amining Marshall,  he  Is  sure  to  be  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Nonetheless,  Marshall  wasn't  taking  any 
chances  last  week.  At  one  point,  Eastland 
noted  that  Marshall,  as  a  federal  Judge  in 
New  York  once  wrote  an  opinion  citing  a  book 
by  Herbert  Aptheker,  a  Communist. 

According  to  published  reports,  Eastland 
asked  If  Marshall  knew  when  he  wrote  the 
opinion  that  Aptheker  was  a  "leading  Com- 
munist theoretician."  The  proper  answer.  It 
seems  to  us,  would  have  been:  "I  thought 
the  world  had  few  enough  good  ideas,  with- 
out quibbling  about  where  they  came  from." 


Joe  Parrott  Is  an  Outstanding  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  PLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  effective  contributions 
of  the  Jaycees  In  the  field  of  philan- 
thropic and  governmental  affairs,  and  I 
am  particularly  delighted  to  see  my  good 
friend,  Joe  Parrott,  of  Port  St.  Joe,  Fla.. 
elected  to  lead  the  State  Jaycee  organi- 
zation In  Florida.  Although  raised  in  a 
small  community  in  northwest  Florida, 
Mr.  Parrott  is  a  young  man  of  broad  vi- 
sion and  boundless  enthusiasms.  I  pre- 
dict that  he  will  stand  out  among  State 
Jaycee  presidents  serving  throughout 
the  Nation  this  year  and  go  down  In  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  Florida  organization's 
great  leaders  of  all  time. 

Mr.  Parrott  was  recently  recognized  as 
an  outstanding  Floridian  in  very  lauda- 
tory resolutions   adopted   by   the  State 
house  and  senate,  and  I  would  like  to 
Insert  here  in  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
pages  552  and  553  of  the  journal  of  the 
Florida  Senate  dated  May  30.  1967,  in 
which  the  senate  commended  this  out- 
standing young  man  on  his  election  as 
president  of  the  Florida  Jaycees. 
Senate  Resolution  1334 
(By  Senator  Gibson) 
A  resolution  recognizing  Joe  Parrott  on  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Florida  Jaycees 
and  expressing  appreciation  for  outstand- 
ing service 

Whereas,  the  Florida  Jaycees  has  tradition- 
ally been  an  outstanding  organization  of 
young  men  providing  legislative  and  govern- 
mental programs  for  the  betterment  of 
Florida,  and 

Whereas,  Joe  Parrott  of  Port  St.  Joe, 
Florida,  has  through  his  indefatigable  ener- 
gies exemplified  the  Jaycee  motto  of  "young 
men  of  action",  and 

Whereas,  Joe  Parrott  served  the  Jaycees  in 
exemplary  fashion  at  the  grass  roots  level  as 
charter  member  and  local  president  of  the 
Port  St.  Joe  Jayceee,  and 

Whereas,  the  Florida  Jaycees  have  in  the 
past  two  years  been  led  to  unpeu'alled  heights 
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Mid  achieved  rare  successes  at  a  time  when 
Joe  Parrott  served  as  state  vice  president  and 
national  director,  and 

Whereas.  Joe  Parrott's  exceptional  accom- 
plishments and  demonstration  of  the  comp>e- 
tency  required  erf  superior  leaders,  culmi- 
nated in  his  recent  election  as  state  president 
of  the  Florida  Jaycees  thereby  reflectlixg 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  state  of  Florida, 
now.  therefore, 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida : 

Section  1.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida  recognizes  Joe  Parrott  as  an  Out- 
standing Floridian  and  commends  blms  for 
hts  vigorous,  effective  leadership  cxilminat- 
Ing  In  his  election  as  state  president  of  the 
Florida  Jaycees  and  by  this  resolution  mani- 
fests its  appreciation  for  his  generous,  un- 
selfish and  exceptional  contributions  to  legis- 
lative, governmental  and  other  Jaycee  pro- 
grams carried  out  at  both  the  community 
and  state  levels. 

Was  read  the  first  time  by  title.  On  motions 
by  Senator  Gibson.  SR  1334  was  read  the 
second  time  In  fuU  and  unanimously 
adopted. 


Governor  Lee  Made  Real  Impact  on 
Samoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

op    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  career  public  servants, 
H.  Rex  Lee,  has  just  concluded  6  years  as 
Governor  of  Samoa.  His  outstanding 
work  there  in  many  fields,  particularly  in 
bringing  educational  television  to  the 
people  of  Samoa,  has  received  well- 
justified  national  recognition. 

Joe  Carter,  columnist  for  the  Okla- 
homa  Journal,   Oklahoma  City,   Okla., 
paid  tribute  to  Governor  Lee  In  the  fol- 
towlng  column,  which  appeared  July  21: 
Pago  Pago's  Private  Saviouk 
(By  Joe  Carter) 

The  news  dispatch  was  brief.  There  had 
been  a  luau  in  Pago  Pago  and  Gov.  H.  Rex 
Lee  had  left  American  Samoa.  Brawny  Sa- 
moans  had  stood  In  the  rain  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  see  the  sliver  PanAm  Jet  carry  him 
away.  And,  If  I  know  Samoans,  there  were 
more  tears  than  rain.  Even  In  Pago  Pago, 
which  reaps  200  inches  ralnfaU  a  year. 

There  was  reason  to  weep.  For  Lee  had  done 
more  for  the  Island  of  Tutulla  than  any  other 
single  creature  since  the  original  creator. 
Lee  had  taken  the  American  tradition  of 
"doing  unto  others,"  mixed  it  with  skilled 
know  how  and  brewed  a  magnificent  pot  of 
U.S.  policy  for  American  Samoa. 

The  Samoans  are  the  most  huge  of  the 
Polynesian  tribes.  The  women  could  fill  an 
average  door  and  the  men  are  bigger.  They 
wear  lava-lavas  and  go  barefoot  In  their 
South  Pacific  paradise.  They  also  have  an 
unwleldly  native  tongue  and  a  determination 
to  enter  the  20th  Century  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish  language. 

To  show  how  the  Samoan  language  Is 
fouled,  Pago  Pago  is  pronounced  pongo- 
pongo.  Prom  there,  It  gets  worse. 

Lee.  like  any  other  student  of  the  Pacific, 
had  seen  these  magnificent  humans  move 
into  Hawaii  or  California  and  be  crushed 
by  the  culture.  They  are  good.  Intelligent 
people.  But  the  change  is  too  great  unless 
education  prepares  them  for  the  move. 

This  reporter  saw  the  battered  remains  of 
one   young    Samoan    father,    blown    to    bits 


while  Illegally  salvaging  metal  from  a  mili- 
tary firing  range  in  Hawaii.  He  picked  up  a 
live  shell  and  left 'a  widow  with  two  children. 
The  Samoan  was  trying  to  scavenge  a  Uvlng 
in  the  modem  world. 

Lee  recognized  that  he  must  educate  tbe 
Samoans  If  they  were  to  cope  with  the  out- 
side world  without  l>elng  blown  to  socio- 
logiccU  bits.  The  decision  was  not  hla  that 
they  leave  their  paradise.  He  was  determined 
that,  if  they  did  leave,  they  would  be  pre- 
pared. 

But  the  52  square  miles  of  Tutulla  are 
Jungle  cove^<^d  mountains.  So,  up  the  side  of 
one  mountain  went  a  tramway — an  engineer- 
ing feat  by  Itself.  Then  Lee  stacked  a  tele- 
vision antenna  atop.  He  put  TV  sets  In  grass 
huts  and  beamed  education  to  the  village 
children.  At  night,  after  work,  the  adults 
watched  English  movies  and  learned  the 
language.  They  got  news. 

Lee  persuaded  PanAm  to  furnish  Jet  serv- 
ice to  the  Island.  Got  the  necessary  runway 
and  hotel  accommodations  installed  so  there 
could  be  a  tourist  trade.  The  economy  needed 
the  boost.  Samoans  are  very  poor. 

The  blond,  somewhat  short,  native  of  Utah 
even  took  care  of  details  like  encouraging  the 
locals  to  plant  colorful  fiowers  to  break  the 
tropical  green  monotony  on  the  Island.  And, 
despite  the  hot  and  humidity,  he  lived  with- 
out air  conditioning.  And  he  worked,  worked, 
worked. 

I  once  watclied  Lee  bid  farewell  to  his  own 
child  who  was  departing  the  Pacific  to  con- 
tinue education  on  the  mainland,  U.S.A. 
It  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  but  I  saw  the 
pain  in  the  face  of  the  father  when  the 
youth  departed.  Then  Lee  became  governor 
again  and  set  about  his  tough  lonely  work. 

Lee,  a  career  man  in  the  Department  of 
Interior,  knew  how  to  unwind  the  red  tape 
and  get  the  materials  and  money  to  fight  a 
war  against  Ignorance,  poverty  and  nature  in 
the  South  Pacific.  American  &amoa  had  long 
been  a  trust  territory  of  the  U.S.,  but  It  took 
Lee  to  make  Trust  a  reality. 

And.  so  the  news  dispatch  said,  Lee  left 
his  adopted  state.  To  the  world.  It  was  a 
minor  story.  But  to  the  20.000  or  so  gentle 
Samoans  It  was  major. 

One  burly  Samoan  chieftain,  who  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  my  medium  frame, 
once  told  me:  "That  Lee  Is  our  saviour."  I 
don't  remember  that  msm's  multi-syllable 
name,  and  he  didn't  mean  "saviour"  In  a  re- 
ligious sense.  But  he  was  fervent  In  his  be- 
lief in  Lee.  as  were  a  lot  of  us  news  tramps 
of  the  Pacific. 

Yes,  the  news  dispatch  was  brief.  It  didn't 
even  say  where  Lee  was  headed.  But  his  im- 
pact will  be  felt  when  he  arrives. 


Pride,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
guilty  of  a  direct  and  deliberate  affront 
to  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  placing  convicted  felon 
Rufus  Mayfield  in  a  position  of  guidance 
and  authority  over  900  District  of  Colum- 
bia youth. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  should  im- 
mediately rescind  the  Mayfield  appoint- 
ment and  call  to  account  the  officials  of 
hts  agency  responsible  for  this  deliberate 
Insult  to  Members  of  Congress  as  well 
as  to  the  decent  youth  of  the  District  who 
will  be  placed  In  subservience  to  an  ad- 


mitted agitator  who  has  continuously 
displayed  reckless  disrespect  for  law  and 
human  decency, 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  the 
program  of  youth  assistance  outlined  in 
the  proposed  plan  today,  except  for  a 
reservation  about  paying  14-year-old 
boys  $56  a  week,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  more  than  their  fathers  earn  in  many 
Instances.  I  object  strenuously,  however, 
and  believe  that  Congress  should  also  ob- 
ject, to  this  act  of  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  And  it 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  until  such  time 
as  Rufus  Mayfield  is  removed  from  his 
new  position  as  "chairman  of  the  board" 
of  the  Labof  Department's  new  $300,000 
"Pride,  Inc.,"  that  somebody  will  keep 
an  eye  on  the  cash  register. 


Very  Dim  and  Very  Dismal  View  of  Cen- 
tral Arizona  Project — Only  Legiilatien 
li  Fally  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Los  Angeles  Times  editorially  comments 
succinctly  on  the  grave  defects  in  and 
errors  of  the  isolationist  approach  toward 
the  dire  seven-State  Colorado  River 
water  shortage  embodied  in  legislation 
today  before  the  other  body,  as  follows: 
Playing  Politics  Wfth  Watdi 

In  legislative  politics,  the  vote  all  to  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  virtues  of  a  bill. 

It  will  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  if 
the  U3.  Senate  enacts  an  outrageous  pro- 
p>osal  masquerading  as  a  regional  water  plan 
for  the  Southwest.  Even  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  concede  that  Its  sponsors  have  the 
votes  for  Senate  passage. 

The  main— Indeed,  the  sole — purpose  of 
the  measure  Is  to  authorize  construction  of 
the  $768  million  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
to  permit  a  massive  diversion  of  water  from 
the  already  depleted  flow  of  the  Colorado 
River.  All  other  regional  considerations  have 
been  subordinated  to  this  one  project. 

Originally,  the  project  was  one  element 
of  an  over-all  regional  water  plan  which 
recognized  that  future  Southwest  water 
needs  could  only  be  met  through  augmen- 
tation of  the  Colorado's  meager  supply. 
Such  a  plan  was  advanced  by  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  Udall  and  received  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  states  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin. 

Pressure  politics,  however,  have  so 
eroded  the  plan  that  It  now  benefits  only 
Arizona — and  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
basin  states.  Secretary  Udall's  far-sighted 
program,  declared  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel 
(R-Callf.)  has  become  "an  Instnunent  of 
myopic  planning  that  forsakes  a  regional 
equitable    solution    for    selfish    expediency." 

The  present  Senate  bill  has  no  provision 
for  bringing  new  water  into  the  Colorado 
from  areas  of  surplus,  no  provision  for 
financing  any  other  basin  projects  except 
the  CAP.  and  no  realistic  protection  for 
existing  uses  of  river  water. 

Even  worse,  California  must  not  only 
give  up  water  for  the  Arizona  project  but 
also  subsidize  it  through  50%  higher 
electric  rates  In  Loe  Angeles.  Pasadena. 
Glendale  and  Burbank,  Kuchel  warned. 
The     decision     to     forego     construction     of 
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Hualapal  Dam,  be  said,  resulted  In  a 
"maEslve  giveaway"  to  the  three  utilities 
that  would  build  a  substitute  thermal  pow- 
er station. 

Kuchel  has  the  strong  support  of  many 
other  Colorado  Basin  members  of  Congress 
and  of  California's  delegation  and  state 
administration.  And  fortunately,  one  of  the 
strongest  critics  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  Rep. 
Wayne  AsplnaU  (D-Colo.)  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Commltte,  who  announced 
that  he  will  block  the  measure. 

An  effective  regional  plan  can  never  be 
enacted  unless  Congress  stops  playing  poli- 
tics with  water  shortages. 


Letter  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  X^AUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
nients  who  Is  now  serving  In  Vietnam. 

All  those  who  read  this  sincere  letter 
of  a  young  man  who  believes  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  In  this  area  will  be 
Impressed  by  his  honesty  and  forthrlght- 
ness.  Sp5c.  James  Yee  Is  proud  to  be  a 
defender  of  this  great  country.  However, 
he  Is  disturbed  and  frustrated  when  he 
thinks  that  there  may  be  a  real  danger 
20  years  from  now  that  his  children,  not 
yet  bom,  may  have  to  carry  on  In  this 
confrontation  on  these  same  battlefields. 

You  will  note  that  he  asks  for  nothing 
except  our  all-out  efforts  to  win  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  letter  follows: 

LrrrcK  From  Vietkam 
Hon.  Jamks  B.  Utt, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

DBAS  Sm:  In  belated  reply  to  your  letter  of 
May  25,  1967,  no.  I  ftm  not  In  the  hospital;  I 
merely  work  here.  Isolated  aa  I  am  In  the 
relative  safety  of  our  compound,  the  war  Is  a 
sometime  thing  and  only  the  shock  of  seeing 
an  amputated  limb  leaning  against  a  wall, 
put  there  by  a  nonchalant  and  hardened 
corpsmsji,  reminds  us  ot  the  carnage  and 
agony  that  so  typify  this  conflict.  It  Is  heart- 
breaking to  see  a  young  man,  a  high -school 
tackle  of  behemoth  dimensions,  reduced  to 
being  pushed  about  in  a  wheelchair  because 
both  legs  have  been  amputated;  or  to  see  a 
beautiful  14  year  old  girl  with  her  legs  blown 
off  at  the  knees  by  a  mine. 

Every  soldier  here  In  Viet  Nam  supports 
the  alleged  aspirations  of  this  war  because 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  pxirpcse 
of  this  war  la  immediate  victory,  or  if  not 
Immediate,  at  least  victory. 

But  the  more  I  see  of  this  war,  the  more 
I  begin  to  believe  that  this  Is  a  war  of  attri- 
tion. It  is  my  belief,  since  I  have  no  means 
at  hand  of  refuting  this  belief,  that  President 
Johnson  does  not  realize  how  fantatical  the 
enemy  really  is. 

As  long  aa  we  continue  our  present  strat- 
egy of  enclave-type  warfare,  we  will  not 
pacify  South  Viet  Nam  for  at  least  another 
two  decades.  Some  may  debate  whether  we 
are  conducting  "enclave"  warfare,  but  what 
else  can  It  be  called  when  the  United  States 
has  established  elaborate  military  complexes 
throughout  the  country  and  sally  forth  from 
these  modem  castles  to  combat  the  Viet 
Cong  and  return  again  to  rest  and  recu- 
perate. 


The  compKJund  here  at  Cu  Chi  is  a  little 
over  a  year  old.  but  already  signs  of  perma- 
nence are  emerging.  The  buildings  are  get- 
ting bigger  and  are  being  constructed  more 
competently  for  permanence.  Wood  and  con- 
crete and  even  aluminum  has  replaced  can- 
vas and  hemp.  Sidewalks  are  becoming  quite 
common.  And  even  a  miniature  golf  course 
has  been  built.  More  time  and  effort  is  spent 
on  Improving  the  compound  than  in  win- 
ning the  war. 

Part  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  war  itself. 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  this  is  not 
a  real  war.  The  main  ]ob  of  the  Army  and 
Marines  Is  to  patrol  the  countryside  keeping 
the  Viet  Cong  on  the  move  and  preventing 
them  from  massing.  As  long  as  the  Viet  Cong 
remain  In  their  villages,  they  are  undetect- 
able and  the  Increasing  number  of  U.S.  pa- 
trols has  only  served  to  drive  the  Viet  Cong 
underground. 

Once  the  Americans  leave  this  country, 
the  Viet  Cong  will  emerge  again.  So,  we  are 
stuck  here  for  as  long  as  it  takes  for  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves  to  build  a 
viable  and  secure  government — and  this  will 
not  take  place  in  the  immediate  future.  Ask 
any  returning  G.I.  if  he  thinks  the  Vietnam- 
ese are  capable  of  self-rule  and  he  wUl  snort 
contemptuously,  unless  he  Is  more  vocal  and 
replies  in  invectives. 

So,  this  war.  when  reduced  to  Its  elements, 
is  a  war  of  endurance.  Can  we  outlast  the 
Viet  Cong  In  perseverance?  E^fen  when  It 
means  20  to  80  years?  Whether  we  can  or 
not,  the  O.I.  cannot.  Right  now  the  war  is  a 
new  adventure.  But  If  we  are  still  here,  kill- 
ing and  being  killed,  some  ten  years  from 
now.  dlsinuslonment  is  sure  to  set  in. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  against  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  its  present  format.  Cambodia 
and  Laos  should  be  warned  of  the  dangers 
of  providing  sanctuary  for  the  Viet  Cong 
and  if  this  warning  should  fall  to  enlighten 
those  two  countries,  the  U.S.  should  ertend 
the  DMZ  westward  through  Laos  and  Cam- 
tKxlla  all  the  way  to  Thailand  (and  to  hell 
with  what  the  U.N.  thinks.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
this  slaughterl)  thus  denying  the  Viet  Oong 
their  sources  of  supyply.  If  not  this,  President 
Johnson  should  lay  all  his  canls  on  the  table 
and  tell  the  American  people  EXACTLY 
what  to  ezp^t  In  terms  of  casualties,  ex- 
penditures, etc. 

This  would  be  political  suicide,  of  course, 
so  I  dont  really  expect  LBJ  to  take  this 
alternative.  But  It  is  a  frustrating  business 
to  be  over  here  and  to  see  the  U.S.  proceed- 
ing so  phlegmatlcally,  so  steadily,  so  plod- 
dingly toward  their  goals.  This  is  a  leisurely- 
paced  war  and  seems  all  the  more  unreal 
because  of  It.  But  the  maimed  and  Injured 
bring  back  the  harsh  realities. 

It  is  a  very  real  danger  that  twenty  years 
from  now  my  children  may  be  over  here 
flighting  the  same  war  we  are  now.  and  I 
don't  even  have  any  children  yet.  But  what 
can  we  do?  I  am  powerless  to  Influence  the 
planners  of  this  war  and  can  only  do  what 
we  are  told  and  hope  I  can  survive. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  sound  off. 
Respectfully  yours, 

1  Sp6c.  James  Yee. 
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President's  newly  appointed  Special  Ad- 
visory Commission  To  Investigate  Racial 
Disorders.  Mr.  Karelsen  makes  some 
pointed  remarks  on  this  and  previous 
summers'  outbreaks  of  violence  In  our 
cities.  Our  attitude  and  the  riots  them- 
selves, he  contaids,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  national  pohcy  of  violence  and 
destruction  in  Vietnam. 

I  insert  this  provocative  telegram  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

New  YOJiK,  NY.. 

July  28.  1967 
Special   Advisobt  Commission   To  Invest  i- 
GATE  Raciai.  Disordeks: 

In  analyzing  tiie  cause  of  racial  conflicts 
throughout  the  Nation,  emphasis  has  been 
rightly  placed  on  the  needs  of  the  minorities 
In  the  fields  of  education,  employment,  and 
housing.  This,  Indeed,  is  largely  the  cause  of 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  But  It  does  not 
account  for  the  sudden  use  of  extreme  vio- 
lence  to  right  these  wrongs.  Since  our  Gov- 
ernment,  through  the  mass  media,  empha- 
sizes the  successful  counting  of  dead  bodies 
(human  beings)  and  the  destruction  of  en- 
tire towns.  Including  burning  of  homes, 
crops,  and  murder  of  Vietnamese  women  and 
children  by  bombing,  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  persons  taking  part  in  these 
riots  cannot  see  why  they  are  not  Justified 
In  pursuing  similar  methods  to  undo  the 
grievances  they  believe  have  been  fostered 
upon  them.  The  daily  reports  fl-om  Vietnam 
minimize  the  moral  evU  of  destruction  and 
killing;  thus,  both  whites  and  Negroes  are 
incited  to  use  violence.  The  brutalizing  of 
our  society  by  tiie  Vietnam  picture  exacer- 
bates lawlessness  far  beyond  anything  this 
Nation  has  ever  known.  Unfortunately,  the 
enormous  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  restricu 
to  token  sums  the  necessary  expenditures  to 
alleviate  the  fundamental  causes  for  the  un- 
rest and  discontent.  Your  panel  can  do  s 
great  service  to  the  President  and  to  the  Na- 
tion by  immediately  exiKwlng  these  facts  in 
that  they  would  stimulate  efforts  for  peace 
even  If  considerable  compromise  with  our 
adversaries  la  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  boatlUtlee. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  E.  Karelsen. 


Violence  in  Our  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  sejit  last  Friday  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Karelsen,  of  New  York  City,  to  the 


Poverty  Warriors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  July  31 
edition,  Barron's  National  Business  and 
Financial  Weekly  ran  a  front-page  story, 
written  by  Washington  Editor  Shirley 
Schelbla,  which  should  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  good  idea  of  the  part 
that  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  played  in  stirring  up  riots  all  across 
the  Nation.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  read  Barron's  informative  ex- 
pose. The  sooner  we  kick  the  poverty 
workers — perhaps  we  should  call  them 
the  riot  corps — off  the  Federal  gravy 
train,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Fortunately,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  making  their  views  known— 
they  are  tired  of  seeing  their  tax  dollars 
spent  to  bankroll  black  nationalism. 
Things  have  come  to  a  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs In  this  country  when  law-abiding 
citizens  have  to  worry  about  being  killed 


by  weapons  paid  for  with  their  own  tax 
dollars. 

The  story  follows: 
PovERTT   Warriors — The   Riots   Are   Subsi- 
dized AS  Well  as  Organized 

Marlon  Barry  and  Ruf  us  Mayfleld  are  angry 
young  men.  Former  national  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  1965.  took  part 
in  a  protest  demonstration  organized  by  the 
BO-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People. 
He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  while  leading  demonstrators  onto 
the  Capitol  grounds.  "Riot  power  and  re- 
bellion power,"  he  was  q^uoted  as  saying  last 
week,  "might  make  people  listen  now."  Mr. 
Mayfleld  Is  a  Black  Muslim.  Twenty-one  years 
old,  he  has  spent  most  of  the  past  eight  years 
in  prison  for  various  offenses,  including  petty 
and  grand  larcency.  This  month  Marlon 
Barry  acquired  gainful  employment.  He  was 
hired  as  a  $50-per-day  consultant  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  top  anti- 
poverty  agency  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
BufUB  Mayfleld,  according  to  Rep.  Joel  P. 
Broyhlll  (R.,  Va.) ,  will  serve  as  Barry's  "back- 
up man." 

While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  most, 
these  are  not  isolated  instances.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flies  fairly  bulge  with  equally  radi- 
cal cases  in  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state  in- 
vestigations of  New  York's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corp>s,  dis- 
closed that  its  staff  Included  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  LeRol  Jones. 
who  was  taken  Into  custody  during  the  riots 
in  Newark  and  charged  with  Illegal  posses- 
sion of  deadly  weapons  once  ran  a  hate-the- 
whites  Black  Arts  Theater  which  got  $115,000 
in  federal  funds  from  Haryou-ACT  before 
police  discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises. 
The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative 
Association  of  Selma,  which  the  office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  recently  granted  $700,000, 
numbers  among  its  principals  John  Zlppert 
and  Shirley  Mesher.  Louisiana's  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
recently  documented  Mr.  Zlppert's  associa- 
tion with  radical  causes.  Including  the  Krem- 
lin-financed World  Youth  Festival.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commission 
to  Preserve  the  Peace,  Miss  Mesher,  a  former 
coordinator  for  SNCC.  is  "a  prime  participant 
In  the  Black  Panther  movement  designed  to 
overthrow  the  government  .  .  ." 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's,  August  23, 
1965 1 ,  we  observed :  "In  the  name  of  civil 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and  undermine  duly  constituted  authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  .  .  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  It  says."  Since 
then  compelling  evidence,  including  eye- 
witness testimony  and  the  findings  of  a 
Cleveland  grand  jury,  has  shown  that  the 
riots  are  less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than 
carefully  planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by 
the  record,  moreover,  cIvU  unrest  Is  not  only 
organized  but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  VS. 
taxpayer  now  has  a  chance  to  finance  his 
own  destruction.  The  Great  Society,  so  New- 
ark, Detroit  and  scores  of  other  smoulder- 
ing cities  suggest,  cannot  coexist  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Like  the  p>oor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devsistating  riots — 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepare 
the  tinder,  awsUt  a  spark  and  fan  the  flames — 
are  slgnlflcantly  new.  The  1964  outbursts  In 
Harlem  turned  up  William  Bpton,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Red-Chlnese-ortented  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  who  taught  people  how  to 
make  Molotov  cocktails.  tSi.  E^ton  was  con- 
victed of  criminal  anarchy  for  l>ia  pejrt  in 
the  riots.  The  Rev.  BUly  Oraham  called  Watte 
a  "dress  rehearsal  for  revolution,"  a  descrip- 
tion in  which  radical  spokesmen  ever  since 
have  gloried.  Last  year's  riots  in  Cleveland, 
charged  Sen.  Frank  Lausche  (Dem.,  O.) 


the  work  of  a  "national  conspiracy  executed 
by  experts."  Shortly  afterward  a  Cleveland 
grand  Jury,  after  hearing  the  testimony  of 
detectives  who  penetrated  the  conspirators' 
ranks,  found  that  "the  outbreak  of  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  organized,  pre- 
cipitated and  exploited  by  a  relatively  smaU 
group  of  trained  and  disciplined  profession- 
als." In  a  story  on  the  Newark  riots,  the 
current  Issue  of  Life  Magazine  describes  Its 
reporters"  "clandestine  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  sniper  organization."  Finally. 
SNCC's  Stokely  Carmichaei,  whose  subver- 
sive Interests  range  far  and  wide,  openly 
boasts  of  what's  afoot.  After  a  quick  trip  to 
Prague,  he  landed  last  week  in  Havana.  There 
he  told  newsmen:  "In  Newark  we  applied 
(guerrilla)  war  tactics  .  .  .  We  are  preparing 
groups  of  urban  guerrillas  ...  It  is  going  to 
be  a  flght  to  the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  coun- 
try win  Ignore  at  its  own  risk.  As  to  fed- 
eral subsidy  of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern 
has  emerged.  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals 
recognized,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Community  Action  Programs,  had  impressive 
trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow  CAP 
has  expanded  much  faster  than  OEO  ex- 
penditures as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246.5 
million  in  fiscal  '66  to  an  estimated  $500 
million  in  the  current  flscal  year.  As  noted 
above  (much  of  the  material  comes  from  a 
forthcoming  book,  "Poverty  Is  Where  the 
Money  Is."  to  be  published  by  Arlington 
House  and  written  by  Shirley  Schelbla, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Barron's), 
some  of  the  money  funded  dubious  ventures 
and  put  Jailbirds  and  subversives  on  the 
federal  payroll.  Mrs.  Schelbla  cites  other 
horrible  examples:  John  Ross,  member  of 
the  Progressive  Labor  Party,  who  served  on 
an  anti-poverty  board  in  San  Francisco: 
Howard  Harawltz,  member  of  a  similar  board 
in  Berkeley  and  former  member  of  the 
W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs,  which  the  FBI  calls 
"Communist-spawned";  and  a  number  of 
UP.O.  personnel  in  Washington.  D.C,  who 
turned  out  to  be  SNCC  organizers  and 
agitators. 

Taxpayer- financed  trouble  has  exploded  in 
one  part  of  the  country  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  ac- 
cused the  local  anti-poverty  leader  of  seek- 
ing "to  foment  and  Incite  unrest,  agitation 
and  disorder,"  a  charge  which  the  city  man- 
ager of  Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's 
police  chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city 
faced  anarchy  because  of  agitation  by  fed- 
eral anti-poverty  workers,  several  of  whom 
were  arrested  during  the  riots.  In  New  York 
City  five  marauding  young  Negroes,  collared 
while  looting  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue,  worked 
for  the  anti-poverty  program;  one  wore  a 
sweater  blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded 
agency.  "Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
Umlted." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants.  In  short, 
la  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shriver  alone  is  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Lindsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  his  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase),  who  tied  the  hands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  the  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  account  the  Office  of  Attorney-General 
and  Its  three  recent  occupants :  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bead  of 
an  Identified  Communist  front,  seeking  ad- 
vice on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbacb,  who  shrugged  off  aU  evidence  of 
conspiracy;  and  the  incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  anti- 
riot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 


that  if  he  lived  in  a  rat-infested  slum:  "there 
Is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a 
pretty  good  revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government/ 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the  pub- 
lic's trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well  and 
good,  but  what  this  country  needs  Is  a  po- 
litical and  philosophic  call  to  arms. 


Problem  of  Ratr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHITSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  to  consider  the  many  problems 
created  by  the  existence  of  rodents  in 
our  country,  I  feel  compelled  to  share 
the  following  facts  I  have  accumulated 
concerning  rats,  their  characteristics 
and  habitats. 

There  are  two  species  of  house  rats 
now  habituated  to  civilization  In  ail 
parts  of  the  world.  The  black  rat  is  of 
light  and  slender  build,  about  7  Inches 
in  length,  usually  of  a  bluish  black  color, 
but  sometimes  grayish,  and  has  quite 
large,  thin  ears.  The  brown  rat,  or 
Norway  rat,  is  much  heaver  and  larger 
with  short  rounded  ears  and  a  dull  brown 
color.  The  black  rat  is  the  chief  dis- 
seminator of  bubonic  plague. 

Rats  are  aggressive,  active,  omnivo- 
rous, adaptable,  and  fecund — Immensely 
successful  as  biological  organisms.  They 
have  been  known  to  destroy  poultry, 
game,  crops,  and  stored  grain.  Adults  are 
fertile  at  all  seasons  and  in  warm  places 
litters  are  produced  at  about  2-month 
Intervals;  in  cooler  places,  at  about  4- 
month  intervals.  Gestation  is  20  to  25 
days.  The  six  to  22  helpless,  naked  young 
are  bom  in  a  secluded  site.  They  are 
weaned  in  a  month  and  are  ready  to  breed 
In  3  to  4  months.  Rats  have  acutely  devel- 
oped senses,  especially  of  touch  and 
hearing,  as  befits  essentially  nocturnal 
animals.  They  climb  with  surpassing 
ease;  this  skill  coupled  with  an  ability 
to  jump  and  a  propensity  to  burrow 
and  gnaw  gains  them  entry  to  places 
Inaccessible  to  many  other  small  animals. 

When  driven  by  hunger,  thirst,  or  foul 
weather,  they  are  resourceful  and  unre- 
lenting tn  their  attempts  to  enter  build- 
ings, yet  ratproof  construction  and 
adequate  sanitation  are  the  best  methods 
of  control.  Rats  may  also  be  controlled 
by  a  coordinated  and  vigorously  prose- 
cuted program  of  trapping,  poisoning, 
and  fumigation.  Because  of  their  exceed- 
ingly destructive  habits,  rats  are  of 
enormous  economic  importance,  causing 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  annually 
In  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  also 
of  lmix>rtance  in  public  health,  having 
been  implicated  in  harboring  or  in  trans- 
mitting directly  or  indirectly  more  than 
20  diseases,  including  typhus  fever, 
plague,      ratblte      fever,      hemorrhagic 
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jaundlee.  tularema,  rabies,  iriehlnosis, 
and  salmonellods. 

Probably  the  most  well  known  of  the 
diseases  communicated  by  rata  is  the 
plaerue,  or  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"Black  Death"  which  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury caused  the  death  of  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of 
£urope. 

Plague  may  take  three  clinical  forms: 
Bxibonlc,  pneumonic,  or  septicemic.  The 
Illness  raries  within  the  widest  limits, 
exhibiting  all  gradations  of  severity  from 
mere  indisposition,  which  may  pass  al- 
most Tumotlced,  to  extreme  violence, 
equaled  only  by  fulminating  cholera.  The 
mild  infections  are  always  bubonic;  the 
other  forms  tse  invariably  severe  and 
almost  always  fatal  unless  treated.  The 
incubation  period  Is  usually  3  to  6  days; 
It  may  be  as  short  as  36  hours  or  as  long 
as  10  days.  As  a  rule  the  onset  is  sudden 
and  well  marked. 

Plague  is  carried  from  rodents  to  man 
through  the  common  flea,  when,  failing 
to  find  a  rodent  host,  will  begin  to  infect 
man. 

Prom  1345  to  1350,  the  Infamous  Black 
Death  held  Western  Europe  by  the 
throat.  More  than  43  million  deaths  are 
<Hi  record  during  these  5  dread  years  and 
papal  chroniclers  of  the  day  speak  of  no 
fewer  than  200,000  depopulated  towns 
laid  waste  and  inhabited  only  by  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  toll  of  the  period 
was  in  any  way  exaggerated — in  fact,  au- 
thorities consider  that  the  figures  might 
well  have  been  an  understatement.  Medi- 
cine in  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  the  hands 
of  mystics;  hygiene  in  the  crowded  cities 
was  practically  nonexistent;  and  al- 
though the  rat  was  associated  with  the 
plague,  no  one  suspected  it  of  being  the 
main  carrier. 

In  Europe  the  disease  became  endemic 
and  remained  so  until  the  19th  century. 
In  1665  London  was  ravaged,  with  10,000 
dying  in  a  week,  the  shops  closed  and 
grass  growing  in  the  streets.  In  1720  it 
traveled  from  Syria  to  Marsailles  and 
killed  86,000  people.  In  1770  it  appeared 
in  Moscow  and  killed  80,000.  It  appeared 
in  the  Balkan  peninsiila,  in  Greece,  in 
Italy.  It  broke  out  in  Constantinople  in 
1803,  killed  150,000  and  returned  again  in 
1815  to  slay  110,000.  Messina  suffered  an 
epidemic  in  1743. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
Egypt  was  recognized  as  an  established 
plague  focus.  Between  1783  and  1844, 
21  epidemics  occurred.  In  1799,  as  many 
as  2,000  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  were  wiped  out.  In  India  the  disease 
first  appeared  in  1896  and  was  at  first 
limited  to  Bombay.  But  it  soon  spread. 
Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  plague 
in  the  subcontinent  almost  three  and  a 
half  million  people  had  died  of  it.  The 
number  of  deaths  in  1  week  in  1907  was 
as  high  as  76,000.  almost  equal  to  the 
entire  strength  of  the  British  Army  in 
India  at  that  time.  Throughout  history 
man  has  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
rat-society  Intermeshed  within  the 
framework  of  his  own.  He  has  also  al- 
ways been  aware  to  a  lesser  degree  of  the 
threat  to  his  health  and  wealth  from 
rat-infestation,  but  without  really  un- 
derstanding the  true  gravity  of  the 
threat.  Consequently,  control  mesusiures 


have  often  faced  unnciessary  dlffiexiltles, 
ranging  from  complete  Indifference  to 
downright  hostility. 

To  fight  the  rat  menace  effectively  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  against  entire  rat 
populations  and  not  merely  against  in- 
dividuals. Unless  planned  attacks  against 
entire  groups  are  carried  out,  piecemeal 
extermination  will  at  the  best  give  tem- 
porary relief.  Permanent  reductions  in 
their  ranks  can  be  brought  about  only  by 
radically  changing  the  rats'  environ- 
ment: first,  by  sanitation  designed  to  cut 
down  the  waste  and,  second,  by  blocking 
off  rooms  where  foodstuffs  and  produce 
are  kept.  Ratprooflng  of  buildings  is  a 
two-pronged  weapon:  it  denies  the  ani- 
mal entry  to  food  supplies  and  at  the 
same  time  stfyps  it  from  settling  in 
sewers,  drains,  and  walls.  This  basic — 
and  most  effective — form  of  control  com- 
pels a  rat  to  expose  itself  to  natiiral 
dangers  and  enemies — compels  it  to 
come  out  into  the  open,  face  attacks 
from  cats,  dogs,  man,  and  in  cities,  ex- 
pose itself  to  traffic  hazards. 

Well-plarmed  measures,  based  on  an 
imderstandlng  of  Its  way  of  Ufe,  also 
subject  the  animal  to  biological  limita- 
tions— in  effect,  the  concept  of  the  "sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  can  be  brought  Into 
play.  When  rats  compete  among  them- 
selves for  reduced  food  supplies,  they  in- 
evitably thin  their  own  ranks  out  in  a 
struggle  to  stay  alive. 


GOP  Self-Congratulatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  GOP 
presidential  candidates  are  beginning  to 
make  themselves  heard  again.  This  time 
they  are  attempting  to  make  some  politi- 
cal hay  out  of  the  tragic  riots  in  Detroit. 

Earlier  this  week,  as  you  know,  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  tried  to  cover  up 
his  own  i>arty's  indifference  to  the  poor 
people  of  this  Nation  by  laying  the  blame 
of  the  riots  at  the  doorstep  of  President 
Johnson. 

Yesterday,  the  Governor  of  New  York, 
an  avowed  noncandidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency next  year,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
praise  Governor  Romney  for  being 
"forthright,  courageous,  and  effective  " 
Thus,  the  pattern  has  been  established. 

Tomorrow,  I  fully  expect  Richard  Nix- 
on to  be  praising  Governor  Rockefeller's 
statement. 

Saturday,  If  the  timetable  holds,  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  will  be  praising  Mr.  Nixon. 

Where  will  it  all  end,  Mr.  Speaker?  I 
suspect  it  will  end  early  next  week  when 
Harold  Stassen  praises  Governor  Rea- 
gan for  praising  Mr.  Nixon,  for  praising 
Governor  Rockefeller,  for  praising  Gov- 
ernor Romney.  After  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
they'll  start  fighting  among  themselves 
as  usual. 

And  we  Democrats  can  go  back  to  the 
work  we  have  always  dedicated  ourselves 
to — building  the  Nation  and  striving  to 


make  a  reality  of  the  American  dream. 
Mr.  Romney's  politically  motivated  criti- 
cism of  President  Johnson  is  examined 
In  this  article  by  Cliarles  Bartlett: 
[Prom  the  Bvealng  Star.  Aug.  1,  1M7] 

A  POOX  EZFRBSSION  OF  GKATTrCrOK 

The  bitter  camplalnta  by  Ulchlgan's  Got. 
George  Ronmey  tbat  President  Jotuuon  was 
excessively  slow  In  taking  control  In  the  De- 
troit riots  must  be  measured  against  bis  fre- 
quent avowals  of  distaste  for  tbe  concen- 
tration of  power  la  Washington. 

"Tbe  President's  outlook,  his  whole  career, 
have  been  totally  oriented  to  Washington." 
Romney  declared  in  a  easUgatlon  0(f  the 
Great  Society  In  Pocatello  last  February. 
Romney  maintained  that  Johnson  does  not 
understand  the  federal  system  because  he 
has  tried  to  bypass  the  states  and  run  every- 
thing frcxn  Washington. 

"I  dont  talk  about  states  rights,"  Romney 
declared.  T  talk  about  state  reeponslbllltles 
and  the  states  have  got  to  step  up  and  dis- 
charge their  responslbUltles  or  they  are  golBg 
to  lose  more  of  them." 

A  lapse  In  this  phlloeophy  was  apparent 
last  Monday  when  Cyrus  Vance  arrived  In 
Detroit  with  authority  from  the  President  to 
decide  whether  federal  troops  should  be  de- 
ployed against  the  rioters. 

In  their  first  meeting  Vance  asked  Romney 
why  he  was  holding  3,000  of  his  own  National 
Guard  troops  In  tbe  barracks  when  they 
could  usefully  be  assigned  to  troubled  area£. 
"I  was  waiting  for  you  to  get  here,"  the  gov- 
ernor Is  reported  to  have  replied. 

This  spirit  of  dumping  the  problem  In 
Vance's  hands  seenas  to  have  prevailed  from 
that  point.  He  waa  obliged  even  to  take  the 
Initiative  of  urging  Romney  and  Mayor  Je- 
rome P.  Cavanagb  to  commence  the  process 
of  rebuilding  community  relations  after  the 
trouble  had  subsided. 

Vance  came  to  Detroit  to  function  as  a  last 
resort.  This  U>  the  prescribed  role  of  the 
federal  government  under  the  1792  law,  which 
Congress  drafted  In  a  spirit  of  Intense  anx- 
iety to  avoid  unwturanted  Intrusions  upon 
state  affairs.  In  arguing  now  that  Vance 
should  have  brought  his  troops  into  action 
earlier,  Romney  risks  a  repudiation  of  his 
own  philosophy. 

The  governor's  anxiety  to  avoid  the  certifi- 
cations that  the  law  requires  was  politically 
understandable  but  legally  tenuous.  He  re- 
fused to  say  in  writing  that  the  guard  units 
were  "unable"  to  control  the  rioting.  Yet  he 
himself,  summoning  the  National  Guard  on 
the  previous  day.  had  proclaimed  that  "local 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect" the  riot  areas. 

The  governor  declined  also  to  concede,  for- 
mally or  informally,  that  an  InBurrectlon  was 
In  progress.  The  1792  law  Is  specific  in  saying 
that  an  Insurrection  Is  the  only  cause  that 
Justifies  a  President  In  dispatching  federal 
troops.  Romney  argued  that  insurance  pol- 
icies might  be  Jeopardized  by  his  use  of  the 
word  but  his  caution  seemed  excessive  In  light 
of  the  companies'  past  readiness  to  compen- 
sate for  riot  damage. 

The  situation  on  that  Monday  was  further 
complicated  by  the  contrast  between  Rom- 
ney's public  and  private  statements.  Publicly 
he  was  optimistic,  telling  a  press  conference 
as  late  as  8 :  30  on  the  night  the  federal  troops 
went  In  that  he  was  hopeful  the  National 
Guard  would  be  able  to  keep  order.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  vehemently  urged  Vance  to 
put  the  paratroopers  on  the  streets. 

These  circumstances  undoubtedly  com- 
bined with  the  memory  of  the  speech  in 
Pocatello  to  stiffem  the  President's  resolve  to 
play  a  wary  role  lit  his  dealings  with  Romney. 
They  Inspired  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  the  aide*  who  drafted  the 
President's  statement  to  buttress  the  White 
House's  legal  position  by  underscoring  twice 
the  fact  that  Romney  and  other  local  officials 
had  been  "unable"  to  put  down  the  riots. 
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But  it  was  Vance  who  made  the  decision 
to  delay  the  federal  Intervention.  This  was 
a  personal  Judgment  foy  a  seasoned  man  at 
uncommon  capacity  and  courage.  From  all 
accounts  Detroit  owes  him  much  and  Rom- 
ney's attempt  to  make  a  political  issue  of  the 
timing  of  the  Intervention  U  a  poor  expres- 
sion of  gratitude. 


WekMBe    to    WiUian    F.    BacUey,    Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
Mr.  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  the  prom- 
inent columnist,  to  the  ranks  of  those 
of  us  who  believe  there  Is  a  limit  in  the 
manner  in  which  dissent  can  be  ex- 
pressed under  the  first  amendment. 

In  the  column  I  commend  to  you,  I 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ley expresses  exactly  the  thoughts  I  at- 
tempted to  express  In  discussing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
enforce  the  laws  which  are  now  on  the 
books,  and  which  would  take  care  of 
troublemakers  and  agitators. 

The  Department  of  Justice  prefers, 
however,  to  let  these  people  create  strife, 
dissentlon,  chaos,  and  anarchy  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  first  amendment. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Buckley  on 
his  expressions,  and  I  am  sure  after  you 
have  read  the  column,  you  will  Join  me  in 
congratulating  him.  The  column  follows: 
"Lrm-E  Clouds"  Mat  Engulf  UNrrED  States 

Headline:  "SNCC  Head  Advises  Negroes  In 
Washington  to  Get  Guns — Biu-nlng  Capital 
Urged,  If  Needed — Brown  Denounces  John- 
son and  Racial  Leaders  Who  Asked  End  to 
Violence." 

And  In  the  body  of  the  story,  an  account 
of  the  previous  day's  speech  by  H.  Rap 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Student  Nonviolent 
(sic)  Coordinating  Committee.  Brown  said 
all  the  things  tbe  headlines  said  he  said. 
"Get  you  some  guns,"  he  said  to  his  "per- 
spiring, cheering"  audience.  If  necessary, 
"bum  this  town  down."  If  necessary  to  ac- 
complish Integration?  Not  at  all.  Integration 
Is  the  last  thing  Brown  has  In  mind.  "You 
have  to  tell  the  (white)  man  if  you  come 
Into  my  community  you  are  going  to  come 
In  with  the  Intent  of  dying  or  you  don't 
come  In  at  all." 

More  cheers.  "I  say  there  should  be  more 
shooting  than  looting,  so  if  you  loot,  loot  a 
gun  store."  Was  he  really  urging  murder? 
Yes.  he  really  was. 

"You've  got  to  decide  for  yourself  II  you 
kill  your  enemy  because  that  is  an  individual 
decision.  But  the  white  man  is  your  enemy. 
You  got  to  destroy  your  enemy." 

Anybody  in  particular?  Well,  even  the 
unllkeliest  target  Is  suitable.  "If  you  give 
me  a  gun  and  tell  me  to  shoot  my  enemy, 
I  might  shoot  Lady  Bird."  said  the  "affabie 
but  angry  rights  leader" — as  he  was  char- 
acterized In  an  adjacent  headline  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

Now.  the  affable  gentleman  in  question  Is 
free  on  $10,000  bail,  on  the  charge  of  having 
instigated  a  riot  In  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
Md.  There  is  a  corpus  deliclti — an  entirely 
ravaged  section  of  town  where  Brown's  soul 
brothers  used  to  live.  Needless  to  say,  the 
110.000  ball  was  Instantly  raised,  and  need- 
less  to   say,    tbe   American    ClvU   Liberties 


TTnlon  and  other  fastidious  organlzatloi>a  will 
defend  the  release  of  Brown  on  bail  and  wUl, 
no  doubt,  file  an  amicus  curiae  brief  at  his 
trial  urging  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Maryland  law  under  which  he  has  been 
liullctSdT  Perhaps  two  or  three  years  from 
now  the  Supreme  Court  wlU  hear  the  case 
and  Judicloxtfly  weigh  tbe  pros  and  cona  of 
putting  Brown  away  somewhere,  where  be 
Isn't  likely  to  shoot  Mrs.  Johnson. 

What  happened  to  the  doctrine  of  clear 
and  present  danger?  It  was,  as  every  one  used 
to  know,  enunciated  by  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  aa  relevant  to  determining  when 
a  society  Is  entitled  to  assert  Its  rights  over 
against  those  of  the  Individual.  It  seems  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  Is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  bloodshed  and  property  damage 
will  follow  In  the  wake  of  the  affable  rights 
leader  Brown,  and  abundant  testimony  that 
exactly  that  followed   him  In  Cambridge. 

Why  doesn't  the  Judge  Instantly  raise  the 
bond  on  Brown,  say.  910  million,  Just  to  reach 
lor  a  round  figure,  with  an  Imperative  ring 
to  It.  Brown's  lawyers  (and  how  they  would 
flock  to  him  in  our  suicidally  bent  com- 
munity!) could  then  argue  as  they  like,  giv- 
ing the  other  side  the  right  to  argue  the 
continuing  relevance  of  the  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger  doctrine.  But  meanwhile.  Brown 
would  be  In  Jail,  not  out  lecturing  In — 

Episcopal  churches,  be  It  noted.  The 
speech  about  shooting  people  was  delivered 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  In- 
carnation Episcopal  Church.  In  Northwest 
Washington,  tinder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Rev.  William  Wendt.  the  rector  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  specific  sanction  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Paul  Moore  Jr..  tbe  Episcopal  suffragan 
bishop  of  Washington. 

"The  church  is  a  great  place  for  all  things," 
said  Dr.  Wendt,  who  perhaps  will  stage  a 
black  mass  at  St.  Stephen's  next  week  to 
drive  home  his  point.  When  big  live  bishops 
and  ministers  invite  bloodthirsty  genocides 
to  preach  murder  and  hatred  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Capital  City  within  earshot 
of  the  halls  of  government,  you  have  the  sce- 
nario f<»  a  new  account  of  the  decline  of 
civUization. 

A  thousand  mUes  away.  Brown's  predeces- 
sor as  head  of  SNCC,  Stokely  Carmichael,  was 
also  on  a  speaking  platform  shared  with  Fi- 
del Castro,  who  was  preaching  the  holy  cause 
of  hate-Americanism  before  a  half-million 
cheering  Cubans. 

We  are  a  very  big  and  very  powerful  ooim- 
try,  but  we  are  nothing  at  aU  unless  we  assert 
otu-  desire  to  survive,  and  that  desire  reqvilres 
the  reassertlon  of  the  doctrine  of  salus  popu- 
11.  A  few  more  references  by  distinguished 
newspapers  to  the  murderotw  Brown  as  a 
"rights  leader."  a  few  more  fawning  invita- 
tions to  him  to  speak  from  a  church  of  God, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  will  be 
entiUed  to  believe  that  those  little  clouds 
no  larger  than  a  child's  hand  will  soon  en- 
gulf this  country. 


House  Resolution  on  Southern  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  emphatically  state  my  support  for 
the  bipartisan  House  resolution  on 
Southern  Rhodesia  which  affirms  the 
support  of  Congress  for  continuing  U.S. 
support  for  the  program  of  sanctions 
voted  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  support  for  the 


principle  of  majority  rule  before  inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Criticisms  of  tlie  United  Nations'  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  both  those  al- 
legedly grounded  in  international  law 
and  those  appealing  to  the  cause  of  self- 
determination  are  invalid. 

The  United  Nations  is  duly  anpowered 
to  employ  these  sanctions  against  South- 
em  Rhodesia  under  article  41  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  deals  with 
U.N.  measures  short  of  force.  Contrary 
to  the  insistance  of  Its  critics,  the  Se- 
curity Council's  action  does  not  violate 
paragraph  7,  article  2  of  the  charter, 
which  forbids  U.N.  Intervention  "in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  any  state." 

First,  the  application  of  paragraph  7, 
article  2  *'shall  not  prejudice  the  appli- 
cation of  enforcement  measures  under 
cliapter  "VII"  of  the  charter,  covering 
threats  to  peace.  There  is  substantial 
danger  of  violence  in  the  suppression  of 
94  percent  of  the  population  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  by  a  6-percent  minority. 

Second,  Southern  Rhodesia  is  not  a 
"state"  and  has  not  been  recognized  as 
such  by  any  government.  Rhodesia  has 
not  even  been  granted  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  the 
two  nations  which  have  befriended  the 
Salisbury  regime. 

Third,  Britain  had  repeatedly  offered 
independence  to  Rhodesia.  London's  sole 
conditions  was  that  there  be  some  provi- 
sion made  in  the  Rhodesian  constitution 
for  the  eventual  enfranchisement  of  the 
black  majority.  Ian  Smith  unilaterally 
declared  independence  from  Britain  in 
November  1965.  At  that  time  the  self- 
governing  powers  held  by  Rhodesia  re- 
verted to  Britain.  Therefore.  Britain  is 
now  legally  responsible  imder  the  U.N. 
Charter  relating  to  non-self-governtng 
territories.  Since  Britain  sought  United 
Nations  assistance  after  the  Security 
Council  determination  of  a  threat  to  the 
peace,  United  Nations  sanctions  are 
legal. 

Fourth,  critics  claim  that  the  Salis- 
bury regime  merely  exercised  the  right 
of  self-determination.  However,  when 
220,000  people  take  It  upon  themselves 
to  declare  independence  for  a  nation  of 
over  4  million,  it  is  indeed  a  bizarre  dis- 
tortion of  the  concept  of  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  in  truth  an  illegal  act.  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  rule  of 
a  6-percent  minority  over  a  94-percent 
majority.  The  major  African  political 
parties.  Zanu  and  Zapu  have  been  de- 
clared iUegal.  African  political  meetings 
and  demonstrations  are  outlawed  by  the 
Law  and  Order  Maintenance  Act  and  the 
Unlawful  Organization  Act.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  has  the  power  of  Prevent- 
ative Detention  and  the  press  is  heavily 
censored.  The  oppressive  nature  of  Ian 
Smith's  regime  has  been  established  be- 
yond a  doubt. 

The  justification  for  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions against  Southern  Rhodesia  can 
hardly  be  criticized.  The  only  valid 
criticisms  lie  not  with  the  sanctions  but 
with  the  loopholes  in  them. 

First,  Rhodesia  Is  still  receiving  all  of 
the  petroleum  it  needs  from  refineries  in 
South  Africa.  Second,  Zambia's  trans- 
portation  and   communications  system 
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runs  through  and  is  dependent  upon 
Rhodesia.  Zambia  risks  economic  strang- 
ulation 11  her  diplomatic  relations  with 
Rhodesia  become  severed.  An  airlift  for 
Zambia  should  be  undertaken  to  enable 
her  to  cut  ofif  trade  with  Rhodesia  in  the 
event  that  sanctions  are  not  effective 
within  the  next  few  months.  Third,  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  admin- 
ister the  U.N.  sanctions  so  that  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  created  by  them  will  not 
rebound  and  be  passed  on  to  the  4  mU- 
lion  oppressed  Rhodesian  Africans. 

In  light  of  our  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
under  its  charter  to  uphold  Its  principles. 
I  most  emphatically  affirm  my  support 
for  the  resolution  endorsing  the  Security^ 
Council  program  of  sanctions. 

In  view  of  the  oppressive  and  illegal 
nature  of  the  Salisbury  regime.  I  most 
fervently  wish  to  see  it  altered  and  to 
see  the  principles  of  majority  rule  insti- 
tuted before  Southern  Rhodesia  legiti- 
mately receives  her  Independence. 
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The  Rat  Control  Bill 


to  enlorc*  condition*  that  would  preclude 
rats  Irom  extetlng  in  an  are*.  The  UB.  Pub- 
lic Heaith  Service*  U^tlal  nscotnmended  pro- 
cedure for  r»t  oonttoi  "Build  Rftta  Out. 
which  mean*  good  housekeeping  pracUce* 
to  eliminate  rat  harborage  and  cloalng  all 
openings  In  a  building  that  would  allow 
ingresa  of  rata.  Rata  confine  themselvea  to  a 
200-  limited  area  of  their  neat  and  are  not 
necessarily  migratory. 

My  objection  to  this  program  Is  not  seu- 
motlvated  because  I  earn  my  Uvlng  killing 
rats  but  I  have  seen  numerous  failures  and 
boondoggling  when  Government  attempts 
to  supply  services  on  a  local  level  for  a  local 
problem. 

Any  additional  expenditure  would  be  \in- 
consclonable,  Inaemnch  as  several  existing 
Federal  agencies  have  the  know-how  and 
trained  personnel  to  educate  the  local  au- 
thorities In  this  problem. 

$40,000,000  or  $13,000,000,  whichever  ^e 
cost  may  be.  should  be  allotted  to  the  1968 
tax  Increase  and  give  the  taxpayer  a  little 

relief. 

Please  do  not  continue  the  ever-Increas- 
ing load  on  the  Federal  level  In  an  area 
where  you  do  not  belong. 

Bring  back  peace,  expand  education  and 
encourage  health  research— this  should  be 
your  goal. 

Very  truly  vours. 

Stanley  Schoningkr. 


termination  project  that  has  been  heralded 
as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

President  Johnson  has  UnpUed  the  taUure 
of  Congress  to  p>aBs  his  $20  million  anti-rat 
measure  last  week  could  be  partlaUy  to 
blame  for  the  wave  of  Civil  unrest  that  has 
hit  the  country. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, however,  In  Its  report  on  the  Admin- 
istration rat-control  blU  cited  Detroit's  suc- 
cess with  rats  and  said : 

"The  proposed  bill  could,  with  adequate 
local  support,  lead  to  comparable  beneflU 
thruout  our  nation." 

Detroit,  the  Committee  report  said, 
launched  a  "starve  out.  clean  out,  buUd  out. 
kill  out"  of  rats  which  had : 

Drastically  reduced  the  incidence  of  rat 
bites.  (Only  17  cases  reported  In  1965). 

Practically  eliminated  the  Incidence  of  rat- 
transmitted  disease  such  as  Well's  disease. 
(There  were  no  cases  In  1966.) 

Cut  sharply  the  number  of  buildings  In- 
fested with  rats. 

"Other  benefits  due  to  the  reduction  of 
the  Detroit  rat  population  Include  a  direct 
savings  of  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to 
buildings,  goods  and  other  merchandise."  the 
Committee  said. 

In  addition  to  its  model  rat  program.  De- 
troit also  has  been  praised  by  Congress  for 
its  outstanding  anti-poverty  program,  which 
also  apparently  failed  to  stave  off  one  of  the 
worst  riots  In  the  nation's  history. 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  opposed  the  recent  rat-control 
bill  have  been  pictured  in  some  of  the 
press  as  hardhearted  people  laughing  at 
the  plight  of  littie  children  being  eaten 
alive  by  rodents  in  the  so-called  ghettos. 
This  is  typical  of  the  smear  tactics  so 
often  used  to  attack  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  the  current  theory  that  the 
cureall  of  the  ills  of  the  world  is  big- 
ger and  better  Federal  spending— with 
the  accompanying  Federal  control.  Un- 
der this  theory  there  is  something  magi- 
cal  and    something    sacred    about   the 
spending  of  Federal  funds,  and  anyone 
who  thinks  that  there  are  some  things 
that  can  best  be  handled  by  initiative  at 
the  local  level,  either  Individual,  munici- 
pal, or  State,  is  obviously  a  bigoted  ig- 
noramus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  has  come  to  hand 
from  a  professional  exterminator,  one 
who  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
rodent  control  problem,  that  sheds  con- 
siderable light  In  the  fog  generated  by 
these  editorial  writers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  below  a  letter  dated  July  31.  1967. 
from  Mr.  Stanley  Schoninger.  Sanitation 
Control  Service.  254-15  Northern  Boule- 
vard. LltUe  Neck.  N.Y. : 

Sanitation  CONrmoi.  Scbvick. 
Little  Neck.  N.Y..  July  31, 1967. 
Re:  Rodent  control  bUl. 

Dea«  Con<««88mai«^  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  In  the  exterminating  field  for  over 
30  years.  During  this  time  I  have  supervised 
and  engaged  In  work  In  Newark  and  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  entire  New  York 
City  Area. 

The  .  existing  Federal  agencies  have  the 
technical  know-how  of  what  should  be  done 
but  the  failure  has  been  on  the  local  level. 
The  local  level  has  the  authority  and  laws 


Riot  "Excuset"  Disproved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
eruption  of  violence  in  Newark  and  De- 
troit, certain  poUUcally  motivated  per- 
sons have  attempted  to  blame  the  riots 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Bitter  because  we  have  refused  to  waste 
the  taxpayers  money  on  some  of  their 
pet  projects,  they  have  launched  a  full- 
scale  assault  on  the  Integrity  and  ability 
of  this  body,  and  attempted  to  make  us  a 
scapegoat  for  the  problem  which,  in 
large  part,  their  coddling  of  criminals 
and  cynical  bloc  politics  have  created. 

Such  behavior.  especiaUy  in  the  part 
of  high  public  ofHcials.  is  Inexcusable. 
It  is  cheap  partisan  politics  at  its  worst. 
But  most  of  all,  it  is  baldly  dishonest. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  August  1  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  points  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  that  riots  can  only  be 
stopped  by  "buying  off"  the  rioters  with 
new  and  bigger  Federal  handouts. 

If  this  were  true  at  all.  a  riot  would 
never  have  occurred  in  Detroit  In  the 
first  place,  since  Mayor  Cavanagh  has 
been  second  to  none  in  his  efforts  to 
corral  Federal  moneys  for  his  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  becatfie  of  the  pertinence 
of  this  article  to  what  has  become  Amer- 
ica's prime  domestic  problem.  I  am  In- 
serting it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Taking  the  Kink  Out  op  Rats:    "Hamelin 
Cm"  Ends  Mxnacx 
(By  Dan  Thomasson) 
If  rats  cause  riots,  Detroit  should  have 
been   as   serene   as   Hamelin   after   the  Pled 
Piper  marched  thru. 
The  Motor  City  had  a  $1.8  million  rat  ex- 


Sub$titute  for  Gold  Could  Bring  Di$aiter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILllNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appear  to  be  very  few  reaUsts  in  this 
administration  when  it  comes  to  con- 
sidering our  economic  plight,  both  with 
regard  to  domestic  economic  policy  and 
in  our  international  relations.  We  appear 
to  be  engaging  in  very  fuzzy  thinking  and 
extremely  dangerous  planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  substitute 
a  new  international  reserve  currency  for 
gold  and  dollars  is  a  frightening  prospect. 
This  propossa  appears  to  be  imprsuitical 
and  unworkable,  and  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  economy  and  the  econ- 
omies of  the  entire  free  world. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  action 
is  similar  to  those  to  which  I  made  refer- 
ence last  week  when  the  House  passed 
H.R.  8630.  to  extend  Presidential  author- 
ity to  "request"  agreements  to  restrain 
foreign  investments — and  to  exempt  the 
parties  from  the  antitrust  laws. 

In  other  words,  every  time  we  indicate 
fear  in  the  adequacy  of  the  American 
dollar  and  of  our  ability,  through  gov- 
ernmental action  and  the  private  econ- 
omy, to  stabilize  our  balance  of  payments 
and  currency,  we  jeopardize  the  entire 
reserve  system  of  gold  and  dollars.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  we  dis- 
pense with  these  fear  tactics  and  adopt 
soimd  policies  designed  to  promote  con- 
fidence in  the  stabiUty  of  the  American 
dollar  and  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  by 
the  distinguished  economist,  Dr.  Mel- 
chior  Palyl,  emphasizes  all  aspects  of  this 


subject,  and  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  this  House.  His 
article  appeared  in  the  August  2  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  said  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleagues  and,  more  partic- 
ularly, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  others  in  the  executive  department. 
Untteo  Kingdom  Denies  Possible 
Devaluation,  but  .  . . 

(By  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi) 

Backed  by  a  monetary  reserve  of  gold  and 
gold-convertible  currencies  second  only  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  German  mark 
Is  one  of  the  world's  strongest  currencies. 
Domestic  prices  are  rising  slower  In  Germany 
than  In  most  other  countries;  her  exports  are 
soaring  and  her  payments  balance  Is  In  good 
order.  Tet,  at  the  end  of  last  June,  the  mark 
had  been  exposed  to  a  short-lived  but  sharp 
pressure  by  foreign  exchange  operators  who 
surmised  that  the  Germans  would  combat 
their  recession  by  money  tinkering. 

The  attack  on  the  mark  was  followed  by 
a  much  more  dangerous  one  on  the  British 
pound  sterling — notwithstanding  a  specta- 
cular Improvement  of  the  United  Kingdom's 
payments  balance. 

By  mld-JuIy,  the  London  press  was  edito- 
rializing about  the  Imminent  prospects  of  a 
sterling  devaluation.  The  run  was  halted 
[momentarily]  by  the  British  treasury  chief's 
announcement  that  devaluation  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  Is.  he  said,  no  way  out.  It  is  "a 
flight  from  reality."  Yet  the  distrust  of  ster- 
ling lingers  on. 

For  many  months,  the  price  of  gold  In  Lon- 
don, the  world's  central  market  for  gold,  has 
been  kept  by  official  Interventions  just  under 
the  permissible  high  of  $35.20  an  ounce.  We 
are  faced  with  a  persistent  flight  of  massive 
dimensions  out  from  under  the  dollar — and 
not  Into  other  paper  monies. 

This  unrelenting  drift  into  gold  spells 
catastrophe  for  the  world's  monetary  system 
[or  lack  of  system].  The  facts  are  Incontro- 
vertible. The  year  1966  was  the  first  on  record 
In  which  the  combined  gold  reserves  of  all 
central  banks — on  this  side  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain— declined.  Efvery  ounce  of  the  1.44  bil- 
lion dollars  of  gold  mined  last  year  vanished; 
In  addition  the  central  banks  actually  lost 
gold  to  the  tune  of  95  million  dollars. 

FtTRTHEH    GOLD    RESERVE    DIP 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  the 
official  gold  reserves  of  the  noncommunlst 
world  declined  by  a  further  485  millions.  Two 
monetary  authorities  are  the  most  conspic- 
uous gold  losers,  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can— the  reserve  currencies  which  support 
the  great  majority  of  all  other  currencies. 

In  each  year  of  the  decade  ending  In  1964, 
some  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  newly-mined 
gold  vanished,  presumably  into  hoards.  In 
1965,  the  rate  of  disappearance  rose  to  al- 
most 100  per  cent;  last  year,  the  vanishing 
act  passed  the  100-per-cent  mark  and  keeps 
accelerating. 

This  recent  speed-up  coincides  with  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler's  drum- 
beating  about  the  danger  of  an  Imminent 
liquidity  shortage  on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
with  his  request,  peppered  with  dark  threats 
bordering  on  blackmail,  that  the  gold-gain- 
ing countries  must  Join  with  the  gold-losers 
to  create  a  new  reserve  currency,  a  substitute 
for  gold.  This  means  that  the  former  coun- 
tries should  share  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
latter. 

His  request  was  rejected  by  the  members  of 
the  European  Common  Market  [France: ). 
However,  after  lengthy  bickering  a  compro- 
mise has  emerged.  There  will  be  no  new  re- 
serve currency  creation,  but  additional 
"drawing  rights"  In  the  International  Mone- 
Vvy  fund  will  be  provided — In  narrowly 
limited  amounts  and  repayable  [  theoret- 
ically j. 

This  dollop  of  more  credit  comes  on  top  of 
the  existing  bilateral  swap  arrangements.  In 
other  words,  we  may  get  an  additional  sub- 


sidy, maybe  up  to  600  million  doUara  a  year, 
which  means   very  little  Indeed,  when  ad- 
vance estimates  of  our  1967  payments  deficit 
are  running  as  high  as  3>^  bllUon  dollars. 
actions  backpikx 

Fowler's  strategy  misfired  and  bis  tactics 
generated  unexpected  and  highly  undesirable 
results. 

He  has  succeeded  In  attracting  world-wide 
attention  to  the  dollar's  plight.  By  present- 
ing the  case  of  "liquidity  shortage"  as  Incur- 
able— unless  the  monetary  system  of  the 
world  Is  revamped  to  suit  our  money-print- 
ing and  global  spending  propensity — he  has 
convinced  many  p)eople  abroad  that  the  dol- 
lar is  doomed.  Hence,  the  rush  Into  gold 
hoards  that  pushes  up  the  price  of  gold  and 
threatens  to  touch  off  a  first-rate  financial 
crisis. 

No  less  an  authority  than  a  European  cen- 
tral bank  president,  now  retired,  has  referred 
to  Secretary  Fowler  as  "the  potential  gfrave- 
dlgger  of  the  dollar."  It  is  scant  consolation 
that  virtually  all  other  currencies  would  be 
heading  for  the  same  grave. 


Panama  Giveaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  Phyllis  Schlafly  Report 
contains  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
proposed  new  Panama  treaties.  I  share  Its 
alarm  th»t  vital  U.S.  national  Interests 
will  be  imperiled,  and  oppose  the  treaties. 

Extracts  from  the  text  of  this  report 
follow : 

Giveaway  op  Our  Panama  Canal — Secret 
Treaties  Imperil  U.S.  Rights 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  secretly 
drafted  a  giveaway  of  U.S.  rights  and  prop- 
erty that  exceeds  In  harm  to  us  the  Roosevelt 
giveaways  at  Teheran  and  Yalta,  and  the 
Truman  giveaways  at  Potsdam  and  Panmun- 
Jom.  The  new  Johnson  giveaway  will  be  a 
military  defeat  for  our  country  even  worse 
than  the  Kennedy-McNamara  defeat  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  The  Johnson  Administration  Is 
planning  to  give  away  the  Panama  Canal! 
This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  three  treaties  vrtth 
Panama  presented  to  a  closed  session  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  June 
29.  1967. 

Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  say  that  the  U.S. 
stands  for  "open  covenants,  openly  arrived 
at."  What  a  deception!  The  three  new 
treaties  with  Panama  are  Just  the  latest  ex- 
amples of  secret  Democrat  treaties,  secretly 
arrived  at. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  three  new 
treaties,  if  ratified,  will  give  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  to  Panama,  will  let 
Panama  share  with  the  United  States  In  the 
running  of  the  Canal,  and  will  give  Panama 
legal  control  over  any  new  canal  which  might 
be  built  in  Panama.  The  treaties  will  surren- 
der U.S.  control  over  a  maritime  thoroughfare 
which  we  built  and  which  Is  essential  to  us 
militarily  and  commercially.  Here  are  the 
main  points  of  the  principal  treaty. 

main  points  or  treatt 

(1)  The  treatj  gives  Panama  sovereignty 
In  a  new  "canal  area",  thereby  abrogating  the 
Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  of  1903  which 
guaranteed  the  U.S.  exclusive  sovereignty 
and  control  oter  the  Canal  and  Canal  Zone 
"In  perpetuity". 

(2)  The  treaty  drastically  reduces  the  size 
of  the  "canal  area"  and  places  it  under  the 


oontrol  of  a  9-man  board  on  which  the  U.S. 
would  have  a  bare  majority  of  one.  Elxecutlve 
authority  Is  put  In  the  hands  of  a  director 
general  who  might  be  American  or  Pana- 
manian. This  eliminates  the  present  Panama 
Cftnal  Company,  a  UJ3.  Government  corpora- 
tion. 

(3)  The  treaty  turns  over  to  Panama  all 
U.S.  property  in  the  present  Canal  2k>ne 
which  Is  not  Included  In  the  new  "canal 
area".  The  unrecovered  U.S.  Investment  in 
the  •1.9  bUllon  Canal  and  the  $3  bUllon 
Canal  defense  system  would  be  written  off. 

(4)  The  treaty  sharply  Increases  annual 
payments  to  Panama  from  $1,930,000  to  about 
•22.000.000  a  year. 

(5)  The  treaty  gives  control  of  defense. 
security,  laws,  police,  and  operation  of  the 
Canal  to  the  new  Joint  U.S. -Panama  board. 

A    RED     TABGZrr 

The  three  new  treaties  will  put  the  Canal 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Panamanian  radicals  who 
already  are  attacking  the  treaties  on  the 
ground  that  they  don't  give  away  enough 
U.S.  rights  and  treasure.  The  new  treaties 
provide  a  standing  invitation  to  a  leftist 
regime  In  Panama  to  nationalize  or  expro- 
priate the  Canal  completely,  which  the  Red- 
Infiltrated  organizations  In  Panama  are  al- 
ready demanding.  Any  Panama  "guarantees" 
today  may  be  as  worthless  as  Nasser's  "guar- 
anteees"  about  the  Suez  Canal. 

Appeasement  of  the  Panama  radicals  has 
always  tremendously  Increased  our  problems. 
In  1936  the  Roosevelt  Administration  gave 
away  without  compensation  many  of  our 
rights  In  Panama.  In  World  War  II  It  cost  us 
a  high  price  to  get  back  the  defense  bases  we 
vitally  needed.  For  the  past  30  jrears,  the 
more  concessions  the  U.S.  has  given  Panama, 
the  more  the  anti-Americans  and  pro-Com- 
munists have  increased  their  demands,  often 
punctuated  with  violence  and  even  riots. 

The  1967  treaties  will  make  the  Panama 
Canal  a  target  for  Intensified  subversion 
from  Castro's  Cuba.  We  have  already  seen 
several  bloody  samples  of  mob  violence  di- 
rected by  Castroltes  and  other  Communist 
agitators.  Many  military  and  civilian  autborl- 
tles  regard  the  new  treaties  as  hopelessly  In- 
adequate for  the  protection  of  the  Canal. 
The  Canal  could  be  overrun  or  destroyed  be- 
fore the  U.S.  could  obtain  permission  from 
a  Communist-Infiltrated  government  of 
Panama  to  protect  It. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  reason  for  Ameri- 
cans to  have  a  guUty  conscience  about  our 
treatment  of  Panama.  General  Robert  E. 
Wood,  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Canal  and 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  pointed 
out  recently  that  "the  U.S.  has  created  all 
of  the  wealth  that  exists  In  Panama.  Amer- 
ican money  and  brains  were  responsible  for 
building  and  operation  of  the  Canal.  Not 
even  Panamanian  labor  went  into  buUdlng 
the  Canal.  .  .  .  The  Canal  is  vital  to  our  de- 
fense. If  we  concede  any  of  our  rights  there, 
we  are  finished." 

Can  we  afford  to  relinquish  the  Panama 
Canal  because  a  new  sea-level  canal,  ex- 
cavated by  nuclear  power.  Is  nearlng  reality? 
The  answer  Is  no.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  a  decision  can- 
not be  made  for  another  3U,  years,  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal,  if  found  practical, 
would  require  another  10  to  12  years.  Even 
If  nuclear  construction  is  eventually  found 
practical,  It  Is  prohibited  by  the  Moscow  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiated  by  Averell 
Harrlman  and  Khrushchev  In  1963  and  signed 
by  President  Kennedy.  We  could  not  use  nu- 
clear explosives  to  dig  a  new  canal  unless  we 
secure  the  permission  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Panama  Canal  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sulli- 
van (D.-Mo. ) .  assailed  the  new  Panama  Canal 
treaty  as  a  "giveaway"  and  warned  that  it 
"only  opens  the  way  to  surrendering  the 
Canal  to  the  Re'publlc  of  Panama."  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan Implied  that  treaty  provisions  are 
rigged  to  deceive  the  American  people  Into 
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thinking  that  we  would  receive  a  fair  pay- 
ment" If  Panama  decides  In  the  future  to 
expropriate  the  Canal  completely.  In  ^uth 
she  said  Panama  would  pay  for  the  Canal 
"out  of  higher  tolls  collected  in  moet  In- 
stances on  shipping  to  and  from  the  United 
Stotes.  We  would  be  payln«  ourselves  out 
of  our  own  pockets  for  the  prlvUege  of  having 
the  Panama  Canal  taken  away  from  us— 
and  how  we  woiild  pay!" 

THS   LISSON    OF    SUEZ 

Mrs  Sullivan  said  that  we  shoiUd  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  history  of  the  Suez 
Canal  since  Egypt  seized  It  In  1956.  The  Suez 
has  been  closed  twice  In  the  last  10  years, 
she  said,  as  It  Is  "subject  to  the  whims  of 
the  Egyptian  government."  The  costly  con- 
sequences to  the  United  States  of  Panama- 
nian sovereignty  over  the  Canal  "would  be 
vastly  greater",  she  said.  "Right  now  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Is  the  property  of  the  United 
States — of  the  Government — and  not  subject 
to  seizure  by  Panama.  But  under  thU  treaty 
the  Canal  becomes  the  property  of  a  non- 
American  government  authority  and  on  the 
soil  of  Panama  rather  than  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag." 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R.-S.  C.) 
warned  that  If  the  Panama  Canal  Is  stripped 
of  VS.  control.  It  becomes  Immediately  vul- 
nerable to  seizure  by  Castro-trained  revolu- 
tionaries. Such  an  overthrow,  he  said,  could 
make  Panama  another  Cuba,  a  second  Soviet 
mUltary  base  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He 
summed  up  the  urgency  In  these  words:  "I 
think  It  U  clear  to  every  member  of  this  body 
that  the  retention  of  undiluted  United  States 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  this  nation  as  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam." 

The  Johnson  Administration  is  now  lobby- 
ing strenuously  and  cleverly  for  ratification 
o*  the  three  Panama  treaties.  NOW  is  the 
time  to  let  your  Senator  know  how  you  want 
hlnrto  vote. 


Coii«re»»maii  Wydler'i  1967  Opinion  Poll 
Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugiLSt  3,  1967 

Mr  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  traditicm  in  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  District  to  send 
reports  to  my  constituents  of  my  activi- 
ties and  once  each  year  to  ask  them  for 
their  views  on  important  current  na- 
tional issues  by  means  of  a  question- 
naire. 

The  questionnaire  Is  now  In  Its  fourth 
consecutive  year.  I  send  the  question- 
naire to  every  resident  who  lives  in  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  Ertstrlct 
regardless  of  party.  In  this  way  I  can 
truly  test  the  prevailing  opinion  on  great 
national  issues. 

Once  again  thousands  of  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  have 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  I  am 
busy  answering  the  many  comment  that 
have  been  made  to  me  on  the  question- 
naires. The  enthusiastic  response  once 
again  proves  that  people  do  care  about 
their  Government. 

I  am  now  sending  each  person  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  a  copy  of 
the  results  of  the  questiormalre.  These 
results  show  the  prevailing  opinions  In 
our  congressional  district. 

My  reaction  to  the  answers  this  year 
is  that  our  district  shows  a  determina- 
tion to  meet  our  commitments  In  South- 


east Asia,  but  with  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  war  there  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible.  Only  10  percent 
of  the  people  would  actually  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  A  majority  want  to  mount 
a  strategically  sound  effort  for  military 
victory. 

In  other  areas  of  foreign  policy,  there 
is  an  overwhelming  and  growing  deter- 
mination not  to  expand  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  while  they  are  supplying 
arms  and  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  also  hardening  against  par- 
ticipation of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  because  of  its  internal  disorders 
and  external  policies. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  our  area  shows 
an  overwhelming  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  6-percent  tax  in- 
crease. There  is  continued  support  for 
my  proposal  to  allow  parents  a  tax  credit 
for  college  tuitions. 

Somewhat  surprising  was  the  strong 
approval  of  the  use  of  wire  tapping  to 
control  crimes  of  violence  and  subver- 
sion when  done  under  court  direction 
and  supervision. 

There  Is  a  sharp  split  on  the  question 
of  draft  deferment  for  students  attend- 
ing Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Finally,  and  most  surprising  of  all  to 
me,  was  the  two  to  one  opposition  to  re- 
duce the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 

Once  again  my  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations to  those  who  joined  In  and  made 
this  questionnaire  successful. 

The  success  of  this  questionnaire 
makes  it  clear  to  me  that  the  people  of 
the  district  wish  It  continued  and  it 
will  be  sent  once  again  early  in  the  year 
1968.  It  will  be  our  district's  fifth  con- 
secutive Fabulous  Fourth  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  results  follow: 


RESULTS  Of  THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL    •FABULOUS  FOURTH"  QUESTIONNAIRE  OF  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT,  NASSAU  COUNTY 


1.  What  should  we  do  about  Vietnam?  (Check  only  1): 

(a)  Continue  our  present  courie 

(b)  Mount  a  strateficilly  sound  effort  tor  military  victory. 

(c)  Hold  key  positmns  and  try  to  netotiata  a  settlement.. 

(d)  Withdraw  as  soon  as  possible.      


FOREIGN  POLICY 


2  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  bloc  countries  who  supply  aid  to  North  VietnamT. 
i.  Do  you  favor  participation  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations? 


DOMESTIC  POLICY 


4  Would  you  have  the  Federal  Treasury  share  some  of  its  revenues  with  the  States  for  lowlly  adminUtered  programs? 
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Foot  Top  Nefro  Leaders  Ask  End  of 
Riotinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MJLTER 

or  irtw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•    Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speftker.  one  re- 
sult of  the  recent  rioting  la  the  oppor- 


tunity to  judge  which  of  the  Negro  lead- 
ers are  sincere  In  the  cause  of  civU  rights, 
and  which  "leaders"  are  actually  de- 
stroying this  cause. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  A. 
PhiUp  Randolph.  Roy  Wllkins.  and  Whit- 
ney M.  Young  have  once  again  proven 
their  sincerity  by  issuing  a  statement 
asking  for  the  end  of  the  rioting. 

I  do,  however,  disagree  with  one  point 
which  is  nuule  in  the  statement.  It  Is 
claimed  that  the  disabilities  Imposed 
upon   the    Negro    remain   because    the 


white  citizenry,  In  general,  supports  these 
restrictions.  This  Idea  Is  as  exaggerated 
as  is  the  Idea  that  Negro  citizens,  in 
general,  condoned  the  recent  rioting. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  statement 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as 
follows : 

Developments  In  Newark,  Dettolt  and  other 
strife-torn  cities  niake  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  primary  victims  of  the  riots  are  the  Ne- 
gro citizens.  That  they  have  grave  grievances 
of  long  standing  cannot  be  denied  or  mini- 
mized. That  the  :  lots  have  not  contributed 
in  any  substantial  measure  to  the  eradica- 


tion of  these  Just  complaints  Is  by  now  ob- 
vious to  all. 

We  are  confident  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  community  Joins  us  In 
opposition  to  violence  in  the  streets.  Who  Is 
without  the  necessities  of  life  when  the 
neighborhood  stores  are  destroyed  and  looted? 
Whose  children  are  without  milk  because  de- 
liveries cannot  be  made?  Who  loses  wages  be- 
cause of  a  breakdown  In  transportation  or 
destruction  of  the  place  of  employment?  Who 
are  the  dead,  the  Injured  and  the  Impri- 
soned? It  Is  the  Negroes  who  pay  and  pay  and 
pay.  whether  or  not  they  are  Individually  In- 
volved In  the  rloUng.  And  for  what? 

ABE    CRIMINAL    ACTS 

Killing,  arson,  looting  are  criminal  acts  and 
should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Equally  guilty 
are  those  who  Incite,  provoke  and  call  specif- 
ically for  such  action.  There  Is  no  Injustice 
which  Justifies  the  present  destruction  of  the 
Negro  conamunlty  and  Its  pjeople. 

We  who  have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  achieve  Justice  for  all  Americans  have 
consistently  opposed  violence  as  a  means  of 
redress.  Riots  have  proved  In  effective,  dis- 
ruptive and  highly  damaging  to  the  Negro 
population,  to  the  civil  rights  cause,  and  to 
'  the  entire  Nation. 

We  call  upon  Negro  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  to  forego  the  temptation  to  dis- 
regard the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  submit  tamely  to  Joblessness,  Inade- 
quate housing,  poor  schooling,  Insult,  humi- 
liation and  attack.  It  does  require  a  re- 
doubling of  efforts  through  legitimate  means 
to  end  these  wrongs  and  disabilities. 

We  appeal  not  only  to  black  Americans, 
but  also  to  our  feUow  white  citizens  who  are 
not  blameless.  The  disabilities  imposed  u|>on 
Negro  citizens  are  a  century  old.  They  re- 
main because  the  white  citizenry,  In  general 
supports  these  restrictions. 

CONGRESS   CRITICIZED 

The  90th  Congress  has  exhibited  an  In- 
credible Indifference  to  hardships  of  the 
ghetto  dwellers.  Only  last  week  the  House  de- 
feated a  rat-control  bill  which  would  have 
enabled  the  cities  to  get  rid  of  the  rats 
which  Infest  the  slums. 

And  finaly,  we  support  President  Johnson's 
call  "upon  all  our  people  black  and  white 
alike  In  all  our  cities  to  Join  In  a  determined 
program  to  maintain  law  and  order,  to  con- 
demn and  to  combat  lawlessness  In  all  Its 
forms,  and  firmly  to  show  by  word  and  by 
deed  that  riot,  looting  and  public  disorder 
win  Jtist  not  be  tolerated." 

No  one  benefits  under  mob  law.  Let's  end  it 
nowl 

Signed  by:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  president,  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference;  A.  Philip  Randolph, 
president,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute;  Roy 
Wllkins.  executive  director.  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  and  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr..  executive 
director.  National  Urban  League. 


to  the  American  police,  but  I  thought  we 
ought  to  know  that  this  Is  s  problem  not 
peculiar  only  to  the  United  States. 
Sweden  apparenly  is  suffering  the  same 
kind  of  apathy  by  the  public,  which  Im- 
pedes effective  police  work. 

The  Reuters  dispatch  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  follows: 
Apathy  of  the  Public   Impedes  Policemen 
ON  Swedish  Beats 

Stockholm,  Sweden  (Reuters) . — Swedish 
policemen  complain  bitterly  that  crlme- 
fightlng  has  become  harder  In  the  last  five 
years  because  the  public  will  not  help. 

Kurt  Llndroth.  general  director  of  the 
State  Police  Board,  says  that  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  there  have  been  941  cases  of  mal- 
treatment of  policemen,  some  very  serious. 

In  87  per  cent  of  the  cases,  however,  police- 
men were  not  Injured  and  in  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  the  poUcemen  off  duty  for 
more  than  two  weeks. 

What  worries  the  authorities  Is  that.  In 
half  of  the  cases,  passersby  simply  watched. 

The  police  believe  that  many  of  the  beat- 
ings are  the  result  of  a  deep  feeling  of  hatred 
among  young  people  of  "anything  official." 

A  Stockholm  professor  of  criminology  said 
many  cases  of  attacks  on  the  poUce  arose 
from  the  simple  fact  that  they  wore  uni- 
forms. 

In  1966,  Lars  Orrsten  a  policeman,  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  gang  of  youths  who  pelted 
him  with  stones.  He  is  back  on  duty  after 
three  months  In  a  hospital. 

"If  anything  happens."  he  says,  "you  get 
no  help  from  the  public.  It  is  almost  the 
other  way  round.  If  they  think  they  can  free 
a  prisoner,  no  matter  what  he  has  done, 
they  will  do  it." 

A  year  ago,  a  gang  of  youths  beat  up  Con- 
stable Stig  GuUbrantz  of  Uppsala  with 
planks.  He  was  hospitalized  for  six  months. 

"I  have  never  had  any  help  In  a  fight,"  he 
said.  "You  are  never  so  alone  as  when  you 
are  on  the  beat.  Often  you  have  to  walk  away 
from  the  scene  with  the  prisoner.  At  best 
you  can  get  a  taxi." 

Some  observers  think  psychology  should 
play  a  greater  place  in  the  .training  of  Swed- 
ish policemen  to  improve  relations  with  the 
public. 

Mrs.  Gunilla  Cedermark,  a  police  psychol- 
ogist, said  that  police  training  now  Included 
a  five-hour  course  on  psychology. 

"This  Is  definitely  not  enough,"  she  said. 


Lack  of  Public  Involvement  Hampers 
PoUce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  XLLiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  have  seen  reports  of  the 
difllculty  our  police  encounter  by  cltl- 
rens  who  fall  to  report  promptly  crimes 
which  they  might  have  witnessed. 

I  am  sure  it  will  come  as  little  comfort 


Congtt%%  Curtails  the  Dole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rain  of  In- 
vective on  those  who  dare  oppose  White 
House  dole  programs  continues.  Follow- 
ing defeat  of  the  fiscally  irresponsible 
rat  extermination  bill,  the  President 
turned  loose  his  propaganda  apparatus 
on  every  Member  of  the  House  who  had 
the  courage  to  express  their  dissent  to 
this  flagrant  piece  of  duplication.  Mary 
Benton,  editorializing  In  the  July  27 
Corydon.  Ind.,  Republican,  comments  as 
follows: 

Whose  Monet  Is  This? 
In  Washington  last  week  we  saw  and  beard 
President  Johnson  shedding  tears  over  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  grant  blm  40  million 
dollars  to  get  rid  of  rats  In  slum  America. 
A  pestilence  caused  by  cities  and  towns  who 


refused  to  do  their  own  housework  properly 
or  refuse  to  do  It  at  alL  A  pestUence  that  waa 
to  be  used  as  a  means  to  more  government 
dol»— for  to  get  rid  of  rats  you  must  hire 
someone — a  lot  of  someones — to  rid  the  back 
alleys,  country  roads,  and  highways  of  traslx 
put  there  by  other  humans. 

Just  why  President  Johnson  thought  that 
Congress  would  not  see  through  this  pro- 
gram and  why  he  thought  the  American 
people  would  buy  it  is  beyond  this  writer. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  doled  out  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  under  the  beau- 
tificatlon  acts,  neighborhood  youth  corps, 
family  management,  etc,  etc. 

Programs  that  were  brought  Into  existence 
on  the  excuse  that  they  were  to  show  under- 
privileged Americans  how  to  better  their 
lives. 

As  the  President  wept.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wlrtz  was  releasing  to  the  press  a 
long  list  of  orgsinlzatlons  and  schools  to 
whom  he  was  doling  out  a  total  of  $3  mil- 
lion of  "our  dollars"  iar  "an  in-deptb  re- 
search and  demonstration  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  Job  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
has  done." 

Question — If  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation rejected  the  funds  of  CIA  Just  this 
spring  what  makes  it  so  eligible  to  receive 
$47,208  grant  to  study  the  Youth  Corps 
now? 

Question — Why  does  it  take  $27,625  grant 
monies  to  study  the  Youth  Corps  by  a  bene- 
volent organization  like  the  Zeta  Phi  Beta 
Sor<^ty  of  Ooldsboro.  N.C.7  Wouldn't  this 
money  be  better  spent  by  putting  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  workers  on  Jobs  that  would 
clean  up  the  trash  and  litter  that  breeds 
NcH-th  Carolina  rats? 

Questlcm — Wouldn't  the  $99,409  being 
granted  to  Western  Reserve  University  of 
Cleveland,  to  do  the  same  type  of  study,  be 
better  spent  «nploylng  the  nonwhltee  of 
this  explosive  city  In  beautifying  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  thereby  getting  rid  of  at  least 
one  of  their  problems? 

If  anyone  has  the  right  to  weep  in  these 
days,  It  is  the  UjS.  Taxpayer  who  sees  bis  or 
her  money  being  spent  In  ever  Increasing 
amounts  by  a  government  that  desires  only 
to  perpetuate  itself  in  otBce  through  the 
dole  system. 

MHiose  money  Is  this  that  the  "weeping 
president"  and  the  generous  Secretary  of 
Labor  throws  away  on  millions  of  duplicated 
programs? 

Vietnam  Elections:  Heads  We  Win,  Tails 
You  Lose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
clarify  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  the  pronouncements  of  General  Ky 
and  the  other  Saigon  generals  concern- 
ing the  September  3  elections.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  say  they  are  prepared 
to  continue  the  military  junta  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  elections.  An  edi- 
torial In  today's  New  York  Times  points 
up  the  travesty  of  the  charade  which  is 
about  to  take  place.  It  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  3.  1967) 
Neutralizinc  Vietnam's  Vote 
South  Vietnam's  ruling  military  Junta 
■eems  determined  to  convert  the  Sept.  3 
Presidential  election — so  widely  touted  as  a 
democratic  showcase — Into  a  farcical  matter 
of  "beads  we  win,  tails  you  lose." 
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Not  <?>ntent  with  vlrtuaUy  assuring  a  mili- 
tary victory  at  the  polU  by  combining  the 
two  most  powerful  generals  on  one  slate  and 
by  removing  the  namee  of  their  most  serious 
challengers  from  the  ballot,  the  Junta  has 
now  let  it  be  known  that  it  Is  forming  a 
"military  affairs  cMiimlttee"  which  would 
continue  to  direct  national  policy  no  matter 
who  gets  the  most  votes  next  month. 

This  travesty  on  democracy  is  quite  In 
keeping  with  the  attitude  long  blatantly  ex- 
pressed by  Marshal  Ky.  The  present  Premier 
and  Number  Two  man  on  the  Junta  slate 
has  said  m<we  than  once  that  if  he  isn't  sat- 
isfied with  the  outcome  of  the  election  he 
win  use  force  to  change  it. 

It  Is  also,  unfortunately,  not  Incompatible 
with  the  undisgulshed  preference  of  the 
American  Embassy  for  continued  military 
rule  in  Saigon.  Former  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  voiced  this  preference  openly. 
The  present  Ambassador,  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
has  been  more  discreet,  but  the  feeling  in 
Saigon  la  that  Mr.  Bunker  Is  "neutral"  in 
favor  of  the  military  slate.  He  U  beUeved  to 
have  played  an  important  behind-the-scenes 
role  in  ending  the  military  split  that  threat- 
ened to  give  civilian  candidates  a  fighting 
chance. 

The  heavy  commitment  In  men  and  money 
that  the  United  States  has  assumed  In  Viet- 
nam gives  It  no  right  to  dictate  the  outcome 
of  the  election,  but  it  does  require  the  exer- 
cise of  American  influence  to  keep  the  voting 
from  turning  Into  mockery. 

President  Johnson  and  other  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  for  months  hailed  the 
elections  as  a  major  turning  pc^nt  In  the 
war  effort  and  a  proof  of  the  American  re- 
solve to  assure  self-determination  for  the 
Vietnamese  people.  Their  hope  has  been  that 
the  establishment  of  a  popularly  elected  re- 
gime In  Saigon  would  rally  the  people  to  the 
Government  and  thus  accelerate  the  military 
and  pacification  efforts.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  the  election  could  offer  a  prom- 
ising avenue  toward  peace  by  bringing  to 
power  a  Saigon  Government  willing  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  National  UberaUon 

Front. 

If  the  Junta  is  permitted  to  proceed  with 
the  present  charade,  nothing  will  change — 
In  Saigon,  in  the  somber  conduct  of  the  war 
or  In  the  world's  estimate  of  the  legitimacy 
of  American  war  alma. 


even  more  antagonistic  to  the  United  States. 

Once  more  he  propoeed  an  end  to  the 
bombing  as  a  first  step:  but  he  went  on  to 
assail  one  of  the  assumptions  that  form  the 
foundation  of  UA  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
That  la  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  Is  helping  South  Vietnam  defend  Itself 
against  Red  aggrasssion. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  must  recog- 
nize that  the  war  there  Is  one  "of  national 
Independence."  not  a  war  against  commu- 
nism. He  compared  the  position  of  North 
Vietnam  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  our 
own  Revolutionary  War.  He  said  that  na- 
tionalism, not  communism,  sparks  the  anti- 
foreigner  resistance  movement  in  Vietnam — 
"now  particularly  against  the  United  States." 

Thant  is  entitled  to  his  own  personal  view 
of  Vietnam.  Including  his  assessment  of  both 
American  and  North  Vietnamese  motives.  He 
U  not  entitled  to  let  these  personal  views 
color  his  judgment  as  United  Nations  secre- 
tary-general, and  that  Is  what  he  has  done 
here. 

The  Communist  nature  of  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime is  not  a  matter  for  conjecture;  Premier 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  adherence  to  the  Marxist 
doctrine  is  well-known  and  undenled;  so 
is  his  objective  of  consolidating  all  of  Viet- 
nam Into  a  single  Communist  state  under 
his  aegis. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  Ho's  brand  of 
communism  U  not  Peking's.  It  is  probably 
also  true  that  the  North  Vietnamese  find 
Peking  no  more  admirable  than  the  United 
States,  and  it  Is  undeniable  that  the  Com- 
munists have  been  able  to  evoke  a  spirit  of 
nationalism  in  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. They  have  traded  on  that  ability  many 
times,  and  freqxiently  the  people  have  Uved 
to  regret  the  confusion. 

Thant  Is  also  correct  in  saying  that  Viet- 
nam sunds  In  the  way  of  a  U.S.-Sovlet 
detente,  which  would  be  good  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

But  he  does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
or  detente  by  aligning  liimself  and  his  office 
With  those  who  find  the  United  States  to- 
tally malevolent  In  Its  role  In  Vietnam,  and 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  totally  right.  He  would  serve 
peace  far  better  by  using  his  good  offices  to 
try  to  promote  free-handed  negotiations 
What  he  Is  doing  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
talk  on  any  terms  except  Ho's  xmcondltional 
withdrawal  demands — which  the  United 
States  cannot  accept. 


Thaat'f  Lopsided  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  UJJ.  Secretary  General  U 
Thant  again  displayed  his  continued  an- 
tagonism toward  VS.  foreign  policy.  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  very 
effective  response  which  was  carried  in 
the  Tuesday,  August  1,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Sec.-Oen.  U  Thant  has  beaten  a  lengthy 
retreat  from  his  Vietnam  position  of  last 
March.  Then  he  proposed  that  the  United 
States  call  a  halt  to  bombing  and  that  North 
Vietnam  simultaneously  stop  tending  troop* 
into  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  accepted  that  proposal, 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  turned  it  down. 
Then  Thant  reverted  to  the  position  that  the 
United  States  should  call  off  its  bombing 
flrst-^tbat  is  to  say,  unllat«raUy. 

On  Sunday  at  a  Quaker  meeting  in  Oreena- 
boro,  N.C.,  Thant  took  up  a  new  position 


Farsighted  Conservation  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler 
concerning  the  purchase  of  more  than 
1,700  acres  by  the  Nature  Conservancy, 
Inc.,  to  preserve  the  Mason  Neck  area  of 
Fairfax  County  as  a  bird  sanctuary.  This 
farsighted  action  by  the  conservancy  has 
saved  the  home  of  the  bald  eagle  in  the 
Washington  area.  This  marshland,  bor- 
dering the  Potomac  below  Washington, 
Is  filled  with  cypress  and  black  oak  and 
Is  the  home  of  the  egret,  heron,  and 
many  migratory  ducks  and  geese. 

Charles  H.  W.  Poster,  conservancy 
president,  should  be  commended  for 
making  this  large-scale  purchase  which 
has  significance  for  all  the  Nation.  A 
fascinating  parkland  and  wildlife  sanc- 


tuary will  be  assured  when  the  con- 
servancy buys  another  220  acres  nearby 
and  sells  the  entire  area  in  sections  to 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  the  Northern 
Virginia  Regional  Park  Authority. 

A  great  victory  for  conservation  has 
been  won  and  another  bigger  refuge  is 
In  the  planning  stages.  This  will  be  an- 
other great  step  forward  in  the  never- 
ending  fight  for  conservation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  efforts  such  as  these  will 
assure  the  pres-jrvation  of  our  natural 
marshes  and  woodlands. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Eacls's  Retuge 

The  purchase  of  more  than  1.700  acres  of 
land  by  Nature  Conservancy,  Inc.,  to  preserve 
the  Mason  Neck  area  of  Fairfax  County  as  a 
bird  sanctuary  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  encouraging  victories  this  year  for 
conservationists. 

This  picturesque  region  of  marshland  and 
cypress  and  black  oak  bordwing  the  Potomac 
below  Washington  has  a  national  signifi- 
cance. It  U  the  last  place  in  the  Washington 
area  where  the  bald  eagle  nests.  In  addition. 
It  is  home  for  countless  migratory  ducks  and 
geese  as  well  as  the  egret  and  the  heron. 

All  this  was  threatened  by  land  developers 
whose  bxilldozers  would  have  opened  the  way 
for  a  community  of  20.000.  Following  the 
usual  pattern  for  speculation,  the  price  of 
the  land  was  steadily  rising  while  local  and 
federal  governments  deliberated. 

Although  three  different  agencies  contem- 
plated buying  separate  parcels  of  the  land  to 
preserve  it.  one  problem  lay  In  so-called 
severance  damages.  If  any  one  group  had 
moved  alone,  cutting  up  the  area  in  a  way 
that  prevented  development  of  other  parcels, 
the  action  could  have  opened  the  door  to 
damage  suits  wii,h  potentially  costly  settle- 
ments. Nature  Conservancy  has  avoided  this 
by  its  large-scale  purchase. 

The  conservation  group  now  plans  to  buy 
another  220  acres  nearby  and  resell  the 
entire  package  at  cost  In  sections  to  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional 
Park  Authority  a*  these  bodies  complete 
their  own  financing  arrangements.  The  re- 
sult will  assure  the  creation  of  fascinating 
parkland  plus  a  refuge  for  wildlife. 

Charles  H.  W.  Poster,  Conservancy  presi- 
dent, and  William  Llghtsee,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park 
Authority,  deserve  special  commendation  for 
working  out  this  unusual  rescue  operation. 


America  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J..  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  solution 
upon  solution  to  end  the  violence  that 
has  racked  this  country  in  past  weeks 
have  been  set  forth  from  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  Nation. 

The  counsel  and  wisdom  of  all  Ameri- 
ca is,  of  course,  needed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge that  comes  before  us.  While  I  stand 
firm  in  my  belief  for  adequate  law  en- 
forcement and  the  reestabllshment  of 
law  and  order,  I  am  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  assessment  voiced  in  an 
feditorial  in  yesterday's  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


It  stresses  the  need  for  responsible  ac- 
tion in  solving  the  greatest  domestic 
crisis  this  Nation  has  faced  since  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
commend  the  following  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Amebica  at  the  Crossroads 

This  is  a  time  for  all  Americans,  white  and 
black,  to  rise  above  the  psychology  of  hate, 
anger,  fear,  and  retaliation.  The  greatest 
long-term  danger  In  the  rampage  of  uf-ban 
riots  is  the  poison  it  would  release  into  the 
nation's  mental  atmosphere — the  changes  it 
would  produce  in  the  attitudes  of  Americans 
toward  each  other. 

One  leading  newspaper  says  this  summer 
may  be  "the  point  in  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  finally  lost  all  hope  in  the  white 
man."  Some  fear  the  mounting  violence  will 
provoke  a  white  backlash  compounded  of 
fear,  anger,  and  violent  retaliation.  Senator 
Case  of  New  Jersey  cites  the  danger  that  the 
riots  could  split  the  nation  "for  all  time  into 
two  warring  camps."  These  things  simply 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

How  can  they  be  averted?  There  is  a  need 
for  both  honest  soul-searching  and  Intellig- 
ent action. 

There  is  need  for  basic  changes  in  white 
attitudes  toward  Negroes  and  Negro  attitudes 
toward  whites.  The  truth  of  human  brother- 
hood under  one  God  must  be  more  fully  ac- 
cepted and  practiced.  Whites  must  recognize 
the  deep  feelings  of  Inferiority  and  rejection 
so  cruelly  foisted  on  the  black  man  by  white 
society,  and  now  so  powerful  In  motivating 
violence — and  reach  out  positively,  compas- 
sionately, patiently,  respectfully  to  bridge  the 
gulf  with  genuine  love  and  fellowship  and 
practical  help.  Negroes  must  courageously 
reject  the  prophets  of  race  hate  who  go  up 
and  down  the  country  Inciting  to  arson  and 
pillage  and  preaching  destruction  of  or- 
ganized society;  violence  will  only  compound 
the  Negroes'  problems. 

There  is  need  to  recognize  that  in  many 
basic  aspects  the  underlying  problem  Is 
neither  black  nor  white.  The  problem  of  the 
slums — noise,  congestion,  dirt,  ugliness,  in- 
justice, unemployment — is  the  problem  of 
our  cities,  vast  and  uncontrolled  monstros- 
ities producing  environments  intolerable  for 
human  habitation.  Our  whole  society  faces 
this  growing  urban  challenge — and  apathy, 
politicking,  and  conservatism  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  bold  and 
drastic  solutions. 

There  Is  need  to  counteract  the  contagion 
of  violence.  We  live  today  In  a  supercharged 
mental  atmosphere.  Television,  movies, 
novels,  plays,  and  the  press  peddle  and  dram- 
atize violence  beyond  all  reason.  Riots  pro- 
duce their  own  hypnosis.  Police  Chief  Glrar- 
dln  of  Detroit  tells  of  people  who  looted  on 
impulse  they  couldn't  control;  who  now  are 
ashamed  and  call  the  police  to  get  rid  of  the 
new  clothing  and  television  sets  they  wake  up 
to  find  in  their  homes.  The  answer  to  this 
mesmeric  contagion  is  a  profound  respect 
for  law  and  conscience.  Without  obedience 
to  law,  civilized  society  would  revert  to  the 
jungle — and  that  helps  nobody,  black  or 
white. 

There  is  need  to  challenge  and  check  the 
sudden  trend  toward  a  wholesale  rejection 
of  organized  society.  This  trend  is  fostered 
by  many  segments  of  our  society — mass 
media  seeking  sensation,  the  alienated  young, 
a  few  Intellectuals  who  would  clothe  hedon- 
ism and  nihilism  with  elegant  words.  Such 
mental  suggestions,  polluting  the  atmosphere 
like  swamp  gas,  encourage  racial  explosions. 
Por  all  Its  Ills,  civilized  society,  and  American 
society  in  particular.  Is  worth  saving.  Solu- 
tlons  He  In  the  direction  of  patiently  Im- 
proving it — not  senselessly  destroying  it. 

There  is  need  for  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  stop  wanton  violence  wherever  It 
occurs — action  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
Delays  caused  by  political  cleavages  or  per- 


sonal animosities,  such  as  seem  to  have 
occvirred  In  the  Detroit  situation,  are  in- 
excusable. While  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  have  strengthened  the  civil  rights 
of  the  accused,  this  trend  must  not  lead  to 
a  prevailing  permissiveness  toward  crime  or 
to  a  timidity  on  the  part  of  police  that  would 
tolerate  criminal  acts.  The  balance  must  be 
redressed. 

There  is  need  to  avoid  acts  of  stupidity  and 
Insensltivlty  which  would  exacerbate  race 
relations.  The  merriment  of  congressmen  In 
rejecting  the  rat-control  bill  disclosed  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  the  state  of  present 
public  thought  and  emotion,  and  of  the 
problems  and  sensitivities  of  slum  dwellers. 
This  was  but  one  of  a  number  of  recent 
incidents  at  the  governmental  level  which 
have  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  infiamed 
Negro  sentiment. 

There  is  need  for  Immediate  and  vigorous 
action — now — at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels,  both  by  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  to  remove  the  social  conditions 
which  cause  riots — the  unemployment, 
misery,  and  hopelessness  of  the  ghettos. 
Apathy  and  delay  are  the  enemies.  It  is  time 
for  the  Nation  to  wake  up  to  the  danger  and 
act  decisively. 

Underlying  all  of  these  necessities  Is  the 
need  for  a  greater  spirit  of  love  and  brother- 
hood among  men — expressed  in  practical 
channels  of  action.  However  ignored  and  dis- 
honored at  times,  this  is  the  spirit  which  has 
made  the  American  commonwealth  a  melting 
pot  and  a  bright  chapter  in  history.  Hate 
leading  to  fear,  selfishness  leading  to  apathy, 
anger  leading  to  revenge,  violence  leading 
to    retaliation    will    never    solve    anything. 

These  won't  help  the  Negro  to  be  free,  and 
they  won't  help  white  society  to  protect 
Itself  from  destruction. 

The  words  of  the  founder  of  this  news- 
paper. Mary  Baker  Eddy,  referring  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  are 
eloquently  apropos  today:  "A  few  immortal 
sentences,  breathing  the  omnipotence  of 
divine  Justice,  have  been  potent  to  break 
despotic  fetters  and  abolish  the  whipping- 
post and  slave  market;  but  oppression 
neither  went  down  In  blood,  nor  did  the 
breath  of  freedom  come  from  the  cannon's 
mouth    Love  is  the  liberator." 


Neglected  Cities 


As  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  from  1952 
to  1960,  Mr.  Johnson  contended  with  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  President  Eisenhower  (who 
signed  Monday's  Republican  manifesto)  to 
cut  expenditures  on  public  housing. 

And  as  Vice  President  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  and  later  as  President,  Mr. 
Johnson  struggled  with  the  same  Republican 
while  they  were  making  a  record  that  ran 
Uke  this: 

Housing  Act  of  1961 :  5  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  voted  for.  27  against;  26  in  the  House 
voted  for.  136  against. 

Youth  Employment  Act  of  1963  (creating 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corpus  and  the  Home 
Town  Youth  Corps  to  take  young  people  off 
the  streets  and  train  them  for  useful 
careers)  :  7  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted 
for,  28  against. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1864  (War 
on  Poverty):  10  Republicans  In  the  Senate 
voted  for,  22  against;  22  In  the  House 
against. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 : 
6  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  for,  24 
against:  39  in  the  House  voted  for,  128 
against.  (Lack  of  adequate  public  transpor- 
tation to  places  of  employment  was  one  of 
the  grievances  in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  An- 
geles which  was  swept  by  disastrous  riots 
the  following  year). 

Eiconomlc  Opportunity  Appropriation  Act 
of  1965:  9  for.  20  against;  24  in  the  House 
voted  for.  110  against.  In  the  Senate  the  Re- 
publicans voted  B  to  1  in  favor  to  the  Doml- 
nlck.  Allot  and  Prouty  amendments  provid- 
ing for  substantial  reductions  in  the  appro- 
priations. 

Rent  Supplements  Act  of  1965:  7  Republi- 
cans In  the  Senate  voted  for,  19  against;  26 
In  the   Hotise  voted  for,  11   against. 

Model  Cities  Act  of  1965:  9  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  voted  for,  9  against;  12  In  the 
House  voted  for,  79  against. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  ('grants  to  states  for  low  Income 
school  districts)  :  18  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  voted  for,  14  against;  25  in  the  House 
voted  for,  96  against. 

The  record  can  be  brought  down  to  this 
month,  when  the  House  vote  on  the  adminis- 
tration bUl  to  provide  a  modest  S40  miUion 
for  rat  extermination  in  the  slums  found 
22  Republicans  voting  for  and  154  against. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LtNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ral- 
eigh N.C..  News  and  Observer  recently 
carried  an  excellent  reprint  of  an  article 
which  appeared  originally  in  the  Win- 
ston-Salem Journal. 

I  think  this  article  succinctly  replies  to 
the  debate  which  we  now  are  witnessing 
about  who  neglected  the  cities  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  riots. 

The  article  which  follows  is  self-ex- 
planatory : 

Who  Neglected  the  Cities? 

We  must  thank  the  Republican  leaders  In 
Congress  and  the  country  few  one  of  the 
more  diverting  moments  in  this  dismal  sum- 
mer of  1967. 

Those  leaders  met  In  Washington  on  Mon- 
day and  put  the  blame  for  the  destruction  In 
our  cities  on  President  Johnson. 

This  must  have  been  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  has  been  trying  for  most  of 
the  past  20  years  to  persuade  those  same  Be- 
publlcan  leaders  to  become  mildly  interested 
In  the  problems  of  the  cities. 


Vietnam  Sealif t  Coald  Bog  Down  for  Lack 
of  Reserve  Fleet  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  facing  our  merchant  marine 
ore  made  abundantly  clear  in  the  crisis 
of  shipping  goods  and  supplies  and  am- 
munition to  our  men  in  Vietnam.  The 
Department  of  Defense  keeps  telling  us 
that  we  have  enough  ships  to  carry  all 
the  cargo  needed  in  Vietnam.  Yet  other 
maritime  experts,  cited  by  the  Houston 
Post  in  its  July  30,  1967,  issue,  claim  that 
we  would  have  to  literally  scrape  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  barrel  if  any  more  ship- 
ping was  required. 

The  thought  strikes  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  this  coimtry  became  involved  in 
another  military  crisis,  such  as  In  the 
Middle  East,  or  Ijatin  America,  or 
Europe,  we  would  be  in  a  terrible  situa- 
tion as  far  as  our  shipping  of  sui^lies  is 
concerned. 
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This  Is  just  another  example  of  the 
crisis  in  our  merchant  marine  created  by 
the  shortsighted,  careless,  nonthinking 
administration  of  Johnson-McNamara- 
Boyd  and  company. 

Here  follows  the  article  from  the  Hous- 
ton Post : 

a»b  thuir  enottgh  ascquate  reserve  fleet 
Ships  tor  Vhtnam  Sbalift? — Beaumont 
Has  a  Hdok  Plett  of  Mothballbb  Freight- 
ers Btrr  Only  Tbsxb  Abb  Victories 

(By  Al  Prince) 
Opposing   vlewB   exist   In  Washington   and 
elsewhere  on  whether  the  United  States  is 
nearlng  a  critical  shortage  of  reserve  fleet 
ships  available  for  the  Vietnam  seallft. 

The  Defense  Department  says  there  are 
enough  ships  left  In  the  reserve  fleet  to 
handle  the  seaUIt  operation.  However,  peo- 
ple outside  the  Defense  Department  say  the 
reserve  fleet  Is  running  out  of  available 
ships. 

Washington  offlclals  Indicated  there  are 
some  400  ships  of  all  types  from  various 
sourcea  being  used  to  caury  supplies  to 
troops  In  Vietnam.  Of  those.  160  ships— 
mostly  World  War  n  Victwy  cargo  ships— 
the  reserve  fleet  ships  that  have  been  broken 
out  of  mothballs  since  December.  1964. 

The  Maritime  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton told  The  Houston  Post  that  the  reserve 
fleet  has  dwindled  to  only  28  Victory  cargo 
shlpe  of  the  type  that  have  already  been 
reactivated. 

There  are  22  other  Victory  cargo  ships  of 
a  different  type  in  mothballs,  but  their  po- 
tential for  the  Vietnam  seallft  Is  uncertain, 
a  Maritime  Administration  spokesman  said. 
The  entire  reserve  fleet  of  more  than  650 
ships  of  all  types  not  destined  for  scrap 
includes  some  150  Victory  ships — dry  cargo 
and  troop  carriers — ^that  "could"  be  reacti- 
vated for  the  seallft,  the  spokesman  said. 

"I  wouldn't  say  all  of  these  would  neces- 
sarily be  avaUable.  Naturally  they  took  out 
the  ones  In  best  shape  first,"  the  spokesman 
said. 

The  reserve  fleet  also  has  56  non- Victory 
cargo  ships,  ranging  from  small  CIA's  to 
large  C3'8. 

"I'm  not  saying  all  of  these  are  In  the 
best   condition."   the  spokesman   said. 

The  reserve  fleet  also  has  588  World  War 
II  Liberty  ships  In  mothballs,  although  387 
Liberties  are  scheduled  for  scrap,  the  Mari- 
time Administration  said. 

"Nobody  officially  talks  about  using  the 
Liberties."  the  spokesman  said.  Their  use 
Is  possible,  he  said. 

However,  he  added,  "If  you  get  to  that 
point  you're  In  something  major." 

A  larger  U.S.  troop  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam seems  inevitable  as  the  war  of  attri- 
tion wears  on.  There  are  460.000  VB.  troops 
already  In  Vietnam,  plus  64,000  from  Allied 
countries. 

The  current  celling  of  480,000  U.S.  forces 
Is  expected  to  be  reached  in  three  months. 
President  Johnson  has  recently  given  a  ten- 
tative promise  for  100,000  more  American 
troops  for  Vietnam  within  two  and  a  half 
years. 

More  troops  mean  more  supplies. 
Yet,  the  Department  of  Defense  told  The 
Post  that  an  increase  In  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  In  the  near  future  would  "not 
necessarily  '  require  taking  more  ships  out 
of  mothballs. 

Even  If  more  ships  were  needed,  there  are 
still  enough  vessels  In  the  reserve  fleet  to 
handle  an  Increased  seallft  operation,  the 
Department  of  Defense  said. 

However,  there  are  persons  outside  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  have  a  different 
idea  about  the  reserve  fleet's  potential  for 
providing  many  more  ships  for  the  seallft. 

Capt.  Garth  Read,  chief  of  the  Merchant 
Vessel  Division  at  the  Coast  Guard's  Wash- 
ington Headquarters,  said  of  the  reserve 
fleet's  potential: 


"We  dont  have  any  more  ships.  We're  near 
the  bitter  end." 

Another  person  with  a  similar  opinion  la 
Capt.  E.  B.  Hendrlx,  marine  division  man- 
ager for  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.. 
the  second  largest  subsidized  UJ3.-flag  line. 

"There's  not  a  lot  left  In  the  way  of  ships 
to  bring  out."  he  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  (MSTS)  In  Washington  said 
of  the  reserve  fleet's  potential : 

"We  have  enough  to  handle  the  present 
situation  If  It  doesn't  escalate  too  much." 

MSTS  has  the  Job  of  deciding  how  many 
ships  will  be  needed  to  carry  supplies  to 
Vietnam,  based  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's troop  needs.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration then  determines  where  the  ships 

will  come  from. 

The  majority  of  the  reserve  fleet  vessels  are 
either  Victory  or  Liberty  ships.  Both  types 
are  of  World  War  II  vlnUge.  giving  them  an 
age  of  20  or  more  years.  The  average  life 
span  of  a  ship  is  25  years. 

Since  the  Victory  ships  were  built  near 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  they  generally  had 
been  used  less  when  they  were  put  In  moth- 
balls. The  slower  Liberty  ships  generally  saw 
far  more  service  before  they  Joined  the  "bone 
pile  " 

The  MSTS  spokesman  was  asked  the  length 
of  service  left  for  the  ships  that  already  have 
been  brought  out  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

"That's  anybody's  guess.  They're  getting 
old  now.  If  something  wears  out,  there's  a 
scramble  to  get  new  parts."  he  said. 

The  Defense  Department  said  there  were 
no  immediate  plans  for  adding  any  more 
Ships  to  the  Vietnam  seallft.  The  seallffs 
capabilities  have  greatly  Improved  in  the  last 
year,  several  Washington  sources  said. 

Improved  port  facilities  and  handling  pro- 
cedures in  Vietnam  and  a  recent  appearance 
of  container  ships  in  the  seallft  have  elimi- 
nated a  lot  of  delays  in  the  seaUf  t  operation, 
the  sources  said. 

The  total  number  of  ships  operating  In  the 
Vietnam  seallft  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  an 
elusive  figure  to  obtain.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate would  put  the  figure  at  more  than  40O 
ships. 

There  are  166  or  165  GAA  ships  In  the  sea- 
llft, depending  on  whether  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration or  MBTS  U  giving  out  the  figure. 
GAA  stands  for  General  Agency  Agreement. 
These  are  government-owned  ships  that  have 
been  assigned  to  varioxis  US.  shipping  lines 
for  operation  to  Vietnam. 

Of  the  166  or  165  GAA  ships,  160  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  reserve  fleet. 

In  1965.  59  GAA  ships  were  added  to  the 
two  put  m  operation  to  Vietnam  In  Decem- 
ber, 1964.  Another  88  GAA  ships  went  Into 
operation  In  1966,  and  17  have  been  added  so 
far  this  year.  That  Is  a  total  of  166  since  1964. 
MSTS  has  a  nuclear  fleet  of  165  ships  In 
operation  today  throughout  the  world. 
Ninety -one  are  cargo  ships,  which  the  MSTS 
spokesman  said  probably  half — about  45 — 
"get  to  Vietnam  at  one  time  or  another." 

Then  there  are  167  time -charter  ships  In 
operation  to  Vietnam.  These  are  ships  owned 
by  subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  U.S.  shipping 
lines  that  are  chartered  by  the  government 
for  specified  lengths  of  time. 

The  160  ships  being  used  In  the  seallft 
from  the  reserve  fleet  Is  small  when  compared 
with  previous  reactivations.  During  the  Ko- 
rean war,  mote  than  500  ships  were  taken 
out  of  mothballs,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion spokesman  said. 

The  cost  of  reactivating  a  Victory  ship  that 
has  been  In  mothballs  Is  about  $500,000  to- 
day, the  Maritime  Administration  spokesman 
said. 

Some  sources  indicated  that  reactivating 
a  Liberty  ship  could  cost  more,  depending  on 
its  prior  use  and  how  well  it  has  been  pre- 
served In  mothballs. 

Most  of  the  Liberty  ships  that  have  been 
preserved  fairly  well  while  laid  up  would  be 
suitable  only  for  carrying  cargo  that  does  not 


have  to  get  anywhere  In  a  hurry,  the  spokes- 
man said. 

The  average  speed  of  a  Uberty  ship  Is  10 
knots,  compared  to  an  average  15  knots  for 
Victory  ships. 

The  reserve  fleet  in  Beaumont  has  131 
shirts  In  mothballs,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration spokesman  said.  Three  of  the  ships 
are  Victory  cargo  ships.  The  rest  are  mostly 
Liberty  ships,  he  said. 

What  happens  if  the  supply  of  adequate 
reserve  fleet  ships  Is  depleted  some  time  in 
the  future? 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  time-charters 
would  probably  be  the  Initial  step,  one  source 
said.  If  the  situation  got  real  tight,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  at  the  request  of 
the  Defense  Department,  could  requisition 
all  U.S. -flag  commercial  ships  for  the  Viet- 
nam seallft.  the  source  said. 

That  wouldn't  take  a  national  emergency, 
he  said,  because  "we're  In  a  national  emer- 
gency now.  This  is  what  we're  operating 
under  now." 
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UUman  Resolutioa  To  Set  a  National 
Honiing  Goal  and  Establish  Stability 
in  HomebnildiBg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, I  joined  my  able  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger] 
in  introducing  a  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
762)  to  establish  a  national  housing  goal. 
The  resolution  directs  the  President  to 
discuss  in  his  annual  Economic  Report 
the  minimum  number  of  new  starts  re- 
quired for  stability  in  the  homebuilding 
industry  and  the  economic  conditions 
required  to  meet  this  objective. 

A  close  interrelationship  exists  be- 
tween Oovemment  monetary  and  fiscal 
planning,  the  credit  markets,  the  hous- 
ing industry,  and  the  general  economic 
health  of  the  Nation.  To  illustrate  this 
relationship,  let  me  trace  briefly  the 
tight  money  crisis  of  1966  and  its  im- 
pact on  the  general  economy. 

TIGHT   MONET    AND   ITS    EFTECTS 

Last  year,  inaction  and  indecision  by 
both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
administration  permitted  the  money 
markets  to  reach  the  brink  of  a  financial 
panic.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  shut 
off  the  money  supply  at  the  same  time 
that  money  demands  from  the  corporate 
economy  reached  an  alltime  high.  Treas- 
ury borrowings  were  also  high.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  President  finally  moved  to 
restore  a  semblance  of  balance  by  adopt- 
ing many  of  the  Ingredients  of  a  mone- 
tary-fiscal mix  which  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress  had  recommended  some 
months  earlier.  By  suspending  the  in- 
vestment credit,  postponing  some  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  coordinating  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  stopped  further  de- 
terioration of  the  economic  situation. 

By  then,  the  mortgage  market  had 
dried  up,  and  the  housing  and  lumber 
industries  were  taking  the  punishment 
for  our  economic  excesses. 


I  have  waged  throughout  my  years  In 
Congress  a  fight  against  high  Interest 
rates  and  overrellance  on  monetary  re- 
straint as  an  economic  policy  tool.  As 
a  Representative  from  the  Nation's  No.  1 
lumber-producing  State,  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  Impact  of  tight  money  on 
the  homebuilding  and  lumber  Industries. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  House  of  the  subsequent  collapse 
of  new  housing  starts  in  the  fall  of  1966, 
and  their  painfully  slow  recovery  since 
then. 

The  general  consequences  of  this  slow- 
down soon  spread  to  related  industries. 
Sales  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
for  built-in  gas  and  electric  ranges  were 
down  39  percent  from  a  year  ago;   all 

electric  ranges,  down  20  percent;  built- 
in  dishwashers,  down  15  percent;  dis- 
posal units,  down  14  percent;  refrigera- 
tors, down  12  percent.  This  representa- 
tive list  Illustrates  how  quickly  a  reces- 
sion In  homebuilding  can  affect  other 
large  segments  of  our  Nation's  industrial 
complex  and  labor  force. 

IMPORTANCE  OT  OBJECTTVES 

The  Congress  cannot  permit  a  recur- 
rence of  last  year's  mistakes.  But  In  or- 
der to  plan  against  similar  economic 
disasters,  we  must  be  fully  informed  of 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ottincer]  said  Tuesday: 

Fluctuations  In  homebuilding  do  not  occur 
by  accident. 

Government  activities,  which  have 
often  been  permitted  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently in  the  money  markets,  have 
a  marked  effect  on  the  availability  of 
mortgage  funds.  The  Treasury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  are  all  involved 
in  financial  operations  which  determine 
the  conditions  for  borrowing  long-term 
money.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
involved  in  underwriting  and  guaran- 
teeing home  purchases. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dential guidance,  many  of  these  agencies 
of  Government  have  responsibilities 
which  bring  them  into  competition  with 
each  other  and  cause  them  to  work  at 
cross  purposes.  For  example,  the  dis- 
count rate  hike  of  December  1965,  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  prompted 
in  large  part  by  financial  conditions  in 
some  large  New  York  member  banks.  The 
hike  may  have  prevented  a  run  on  these 
institutions  by  holders  of  large  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  but  it  also  touched  off 
an  interest  rate  war  with  savings  insti- 
tutions which  spread  throughout  the 
country  and  continued  unchecked  until 
the  Congress  clamped  an  interest  ceiling 
on  these  instruments  late  last  summer. 
The  consequences  of  this  unhealthy  com- 
petition on  credit  markets,  housing,  and 
the  economy  in  general  are  well  docu- 
mented. 

If  there  had  existed  a  firm  directive — 
backed  by  the  Office  of  the  President — 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  financial  framework  to  meet  a 
national  housing  goal,  perhaps  this  dan- 
gerous situation  could  have  been  avoid- 


ed, other  responsibilities  of  our  mone- 
tary agencies  would  have  been  tempered 
by  this  Important  national  objective. 

BOUSING — A  NATIONAL  GOAL 

"ITie  recent  turmoil  In  our  cities  under- 
scores the  need  for  planning  adequate 
housing  for  all  of  our  citizens.  Last  year's 
White  House  Conference  to  fulfill  these 
rights  emphasized  the  importance  of 
providing  housing  to  low-income  groups. 
By  creating  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  at  the  cabinet 
level,  the  Congress  recognized  the  Fed- 
eral involvement  In  homebuilding.  Sus- 
tained economic  growth  demands  an  ac- 
curate assessment  of  housing  conditions 
and  needs  throughout  America. 

It  Is  appropriate  therefore  that  the 
executive  branch  spell  out  Its  housing 
goals  each  year,  just  as  it  outlines  its 
fiscal  program,  its  balance-of-payment 
poUcies,  its  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility objectives.  The  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  presented  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  congressional  session,  is 
an  ideal  vehicle  in  which  to  present  the 
requirements  and  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional housing  effort. 

PROMPT  ACTION  ESSENTIAL 

Swift  adoption  of  this  resolution  will 
remind  the  administration  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  forgotten  the  experience 
of  1966.  It  will  notify  the  White  House 
that  the  legislative  branch  is  tired  of 
seeking  remedies  to  economic  imbalance 
after  the  fact,  and  requires  advance 
notice  of  a  coordinated  program  of 
economic  planning.  The  resolution  will 
establish  an  important  economic  target 
for  fiscal  and  monetary  planning. 

I  recommend  this  legislation — House 
Joint  Resolution  762 — for  the  prompt  at- 
tention of  the  House. 


The  Job  Corps  Is  Helping 


SPEECH 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
of  the  very  positive  Impact  which  the 
Job  Corps  Program  is  having  upon  h\m- 
dreds  of  disadvantaged  young  men  from 
the  Eastbay  area,  was  given  in  two  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  Oakland  Tribune 
on  June  23.  The  first  article,  entitled 
"Job  Corps  Center:  Youths  Learn  How 
To  Work,"  describes  the  accomplish- 
ments being  made  by  the  yoimg  men  at 
the  Toyon  and  Lewiston  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Centers.  The  second  article, 
"Oakland  Job  Corps  Trainee  Learning 
How  To  Be  Cook,"  describes  the  way  In 
which  Toyon  corpsman  Tony  Archulita 
has  found  the  road  to  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  these  two  articles  in  the  Record  : 
Job  Corps  Center:  Yodths  Learn  How  To 
Work 

(By  Norman  Golds) 

Redding. — The  long  hot  summer  of  jobless- 
ness and  Idleness  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
tor  many  Eastbay  youths. 

Theee  are  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Job  Corps.  Some  500  East- 


bay  boys  and  300  girls  can  be  accommodated 
at  Job  Corps  centers  this  summer.  Ttxe  cen- 
ters are  filled,  but  the  turnover  rate  in  the 
western  region  due  to  graduations  is  about 
1,200  a  month. 

The  western  region  Includes  seven  western 
states  and  contains  about  a  tblrd  of  the  na- 
tion's centers. 

"The  best  thing  a  youngster  who  lacks  job 
skills  and  education  can  do  U  tp  come  to  a 
Job  Corps  center,"  says  Tom  Schlaich,  dla- 
trict  field  supervisor  for  five  Job  Oorpe  con- 
servation centers.  Including  two  near 
Redding. 

Schlaich.  who  was  with  the  California 
Youth  Authority  for  20  years,  believes  in  Job 
Corps  and  he  believes  in  the  youth. 

"Don't  underestimate  the  abUlty  of  these 
kids."  said  Schlaich.  ■"Theyll  meet  your  de- 
mands. They  want  status.  The  trouble  Is  that 
no  one  has  ever  considered  them  Important 
enough." 

A  trip  to  Toyon  and  Lewiston  Job  Corps 
conservation  centers  near  Redding  bore  out 
what  Schlaich  was  saying.  It  Is  a  remarkable 
thing  to  see  boys  In  their  late  teens  Intensely 
picking  their  way  through  a  basic  primer. 

Many  of  these  boys  went  through  school 
to  the  10th  or  11th  grade.  Some  graduated; 
nevertheless,  they  didn't  learn  to  read  or  do 
simple  arithmetic. 

There  are  two  types  of  Job  Corps  centers, 
urban  and  conservation.  The  urban  centers, 
of  which  Parks  at  Pleasanton  is  an  example, 
have  received  most  of  the  publicity — and 
nearly  all  of  the  criticism. 

Toyon  and  Lewiston  conservation  centers 
have  capacities  of  163  and  224  boys,  respec- 
tively, and  are  typical  of  the  88  conservation 
centers  In  the  country.  Parks  has  over  2,000 
boys.  Smaller  size  obviously  means  more  staff 
Involvement  with  the  boys. 

Eastbay  boys  probably  wlU  not  go  to  Toyon 
or  Lewiston,  although  they  could  expect  to 
stay  within  the  western  region.  There  are 
also  several  girls'  camps  in  the  region.  It  is 
Job  Corps  poUcy  not  to  send  the  youth  too 
close  to  home. 

Toyon  and  Lewiston  are  at  former  dam 
construction  sites.  The  old  buildings  are  used, 
along  with  metal  portable  buildings.  The 
scenery  Is  beautiful  and  the  air  is  pure.  It's  a 
new  Ufe  for  the  boys  in  many  ways. 

The  staff  runs  a  tight  ship. 

"When  the  boys  come  In  we  tell  them  we 
have  sometlilng  to  offer  them."  said  Toyon's 
corpsman  supervisor,  BUI  Emmett.  "If  they 
want  what  we  have,  and  are  willing  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  they  stay.  If  not.  they  can  turn 
around  and  go  right  home.  They  came  here 
volimtarUy  and  are  free  to  leave  at  any 
time." 

About  20  per  cent  leave  within  the  first 
few  weeks,  according  to  Murray  Ehtrst,  Lewis- 
ton  center  director,  but  the  vast  majority 
stay  and  adapt  readily  to  center  routine. 

The  conservation  camp  offers  a  program  of 
basic  reading  and  arithmetic  education,  in 
addition  to  Instruction  In  a  trade. 

"There  is  a  strong  relationship  between 
education  and  the  trades."  said  Schlaich. 

"We  can't  send  a  man  out  to  work  In  a 
gas  station  unless  he  can  read  and  do  sim- 
ple arithmetic,"  he  said.  "Our  program  con- 
sists of  alternating  weeks  of  education  and 
trades." 

The  boys'  eagerness  to  learn  is  immedi- 
ately apparent — and  Is  equalled  by  the  teach- 
ers' eagerness  to  teach. 

"This  Is  the  most  rewarding  thing  I  have 
ever  done  In  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  Doris  James, 
a  Redding  housewife  who  works  as  a  volun- 
teer arithmetic  teacher. 

"In  public  schools  we  have  to  push  these 
boys  Into  class.  Here  we  have  to  push  them 
out  of  class." 

She  said  the  boys  take  time  during  recess 
and  lunch  hour  to  do  their  work.  "They  take 
such  great  pride  in  each  step  of  accompUsh- 
ment,"  she  said. 

Why  are  the  Job  Corps  conservation-camps 
able  to  do  what  the  pubUc  schools  could 
not  do? 
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"We  dont  want  to  be  snide  about  the  pub- 
lic schools,"  said  Durst.  "We  know  we  have 
certain  advantages.  We  have  the  boys  In 
their  total  environment:  residential  work 
and  education. 

"There  Is  no  hazing  here.  The  boys  dont 
make  fun  of  each  oOier  because  they're  aU 
on  the  same  level.  In  school  a  boy  falls  be- 
nind  and  becomes  embarrassed  about  It.  He 
la  asked  a  question  he  can't  answer  so  he 
wises  otr  to  the  teacher  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment. „    . 

"And  the  boys  here  are  Isolated.  We  have 
no  street  comers  or  impleasant  homes  to  re- 
turn to  at  night." 

Oorpsmen  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  a 
variety  of  trades.  Toyon  offers  programs  in 
buUdlng  repair,  carpentry,  conservation, 
cooking,  ground-keeping.  Janitorial,  malnte- 
j»«ne5"~BJechanic  helper,  mobile  equipment 
operator,  .service  station  attendant,  ware- 
houseman; medical  corpsman.  laundry  and 
masonry. 

Some  corpsmen  move  on  to  urban  Job 
Corps  centers  for  a  higher  level  of  trainli^, 
although  the  conservation  centers  are  work- 
ing toward  more  terminal  programs.  Job 
Corps  officials,  working  with  local  employ- 
ment offices,  help  center  graduates  get  Jobs. 
The  boys  also  receive  instruction  in  apply- 
ing for  a  Job.  They  have  "role-playing"  ses- 
sions in  which  they  take  the  parte  of  Job 
applicants  and  persormel  managers.  They 
discuss  the  Importance  of  neatness  and  re- 
sponsiveness during  an  Interview. 

The  boys'  ideas  about  Jobs  can  be  unreal- 
istic. During  a  session  on  attitudes.  Bill 
Schultz,  the  head  teacher,  asked  a  boy  how 
money  he  expected  to  make  on  his  first  Job. 
His  answer  was  $4.50  an  hour.  Schultz  ex- 
plained that  around  $1.25  or  $1.50  would  be 
more  likely. 

The  overall  Job  Corps  success  rate — getting 
and  keeping  a  Job— Is  76  per  cent,  according 
to  Durst. 

"There  are  problems,"  he  saW.  "We  have  a 
Negro  boy  from  Savannah,  Oa.,  who  Is  doing 
nicely  In  the  welding  program.  Negroes  are 
not  often  hired  as  welders  in  the  South.  It  s 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  phone  calls,  but  we 
intend  to  find  him  a  Job." 

Several  boys  from  Lewiston  were  recently 
placed  as  mechanics  trainees  with  American 
Airlines.  Durst  said  they  were  doing  very  well 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  personnel  offi- 
cial at  the  airlines.  ^  ^^  ^  »»,. 
Durst  said  one  of  the  boys  wrote  that  the 
most  important  things  learned  at  Job  Corps 
were  to  get  to  work  on  time,  to  wear  a  uni- 
form and  to  take  supervision. 

"Getting  to  work  on  time  Is  obviously  un- 
derstood by  you  and  me,"  said  Schlalch,  "but 
It  means  quite  a  change  for  many  of  these 
boys.  They  are  not  used  to  getting  out  of  bed 
In  the  morning.  They  are  night  people,  to  bed 
at  a  a.m  and  up  at  noon.  It's  a  radically 
different  way  of  life  for  them  to  report  to 
work  at  8  In  the  morning." 

"The  boys  are  taught  responsibility  by  be- 
ing given  responslbUlty."  said  Durst.  "We 
don't  go  through  their  rooms  waking  them 
up  in  the  morning  and  we  have  no  forma- 
tions The  boys  must  get  themselvee  up,  clean 
their  rooms,  eat  breakfast  and  be  at  work  or 
in  the  classroom  at  8.  If  they're  late  they  are 
punished  through  fines,  work  details  or  can- 
cellation of  weekend  passes  Into  town." 

Punishment  Is  levied  for  a  variety  of 
offenses  and  if  a  boy  is  repeatedly  unable  to 
conform  to  camp  routine,  he  will  be  sent 
home. 

Emmett  walked  past  a  boy  who  flashed  a 
big  smile  at  him.  "I  recently  restricted  him 
to  two-weeks  confinement,"  said  Emmett. 
"It's  amazing  how  readily  they  accept  pun- 
Uhment.  even  though  they  can  Just  walk  out 
of  here.  This  Isn't  a  Jail,  we  have  no  hold  on 
them." 

Fines  come  out  of  the  boys'  regular  pay- 
checks. AU  corpsmen,  who  are  technically 
employes  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment,  receive 
$80  a  month.  Fifty  dollars  U  held  In  tnwt 


and  given  to  them  when  they  return  home. 
The  other  $30  U  given  to  them  In  twice- 
monthly  Installments,  less  withholding  tax. 
Social  Security  and  anes.  Some  boys  also  put 
a  portion  of  this  money  in  savings. 

Staff  members  emphasized  that  projects 
carried  on  at  Job  Corps  conservation  centwa 
are  not  "make  work."  They  call  It  produc- 
tion work. 

Carpentry  students  at  the  Lewiston  center 
are  turning  out  hundreds  of  picnic  tables  for 
the  National  Park  Service.  Two  of  them  are 
destined  for  the  John  Mulr  Home  at  Mar- 
tinez, for  example. 

Toyon  corpsmen  have  completed  a  half- 
mile  hiking  trail  at  Whlskeytown  Lake  near 
Redding  and  are  working  on  a  flve-mile  trail 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  They  are  also 
building  500  campsites. 

But  one  of  the  their  greatest  efforts  will  be 
the  Judge  Francis  Carr  Memorial  at  Whiskey- 
town  Lake.  Now  under  construction,  it  in- 
cludes a  parking  area,  rest  room  building, 
lighting  around  the  perimeter  of  a  circular 
driveway  and  an  elaborately  lighted  fountain. 
It  brings  together  on  a  single  project  boys 
who  are  learning  a  variety  of  skills. 

Granville  Tllghman.  Toyon  center  director, 
said  It  coete  about  $5,500  a  year  for  each  boy 
at  his  center,  which  he  said  is  about  $1,500  a 
year  less  than  the  cost  at  urban  centers. 
Tllghman  figured  the  value  of  each  ftoy's 
labor  at  about  $2,500  a  year. 

"Compare  this  to  the  $10,000  a  year  It  costs 
to  keep  a  boy  In  the  Youth  Authority,"  said 
Schlalch.  "And  when  the  boy  leaves  the 
Youth  Authority  there  Is  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  He  goes  right  back  to  the  gutter. 

"We  are  sending  useful  citizens  back  to  the 
communlUes.  They  will  be  productive  people, 
able  to  hold  Jobs  and  pay  taxes.  They  won't 
be  on  the  welfare  rolls  and  they  won't  be 
In  prison.  How  do  you  compute  this  kind  of 
economic   saving    for   society?" 

Some  of  the  boys  who  come  to  the  centers 
have  had  trouble  with  the  law,  but  there  has 
been  little  trouble  at  the  centers. 

Some  incidents  have  taken  place,  of  course. 
A  possible  racial  flareup  was  averted  recently 
by  talking  It  out  with  the  Negro  corpsmen 
leaders,  a  group  of  boys  who  are  given  leader- 
ship responsibilities.  Negroes  make  up  about 
65  percent  of  the  total  in  the  camps. 

Thievery  is  often  a  problem  where  there  are 
close  living  conditions,  but  not  at  Toyon  Cen- 
ter. Officials  said  the  boys  do  a  pretty  good 
Job  of  policing  themselves. 

Relations  with  the  city  of  Redding  are 
handled  through  a  council  of  local  citizens 
that  meets  regularly  with  Job  Corps  staff. 
Programs,  Including  dances,  are  planned. 

The  boys  are  free  to  go  anywhere  In  Red- 
ding, with  the  exception  of  one  tavern  that 
was  placed  off-Umlts  by  the  center  itself.  If  a 
boy  should  get  Into  trouble  the  police  handle 
It  as  they  would  with  any  other  person.  Then, 
the  boy  is  also  punished  at  the  center. 

The  boys  have  performed  a  number  of  com- 
munity service  projects.  Most  recently,  they 
cleaned  up  the  graveyard  In  Central  Valley,  a 
small  town  near  Redding,  for  Memorial  Day. 
They  are  preparing  to  be  good  citizens  of 
their  own  communities  by  being  good  citizens 
of  the  Job  Corps  community. 


Oakland  Job  Corps  Trainee  Learning  How 
To  Be  Cook 

REDDiNO.^Tony  ArchuUta  Is  a  slender  smil- 
ing young  man  who  decided  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a  cook. 

In  a  little  over  two  weeks  he  will  return 
to  Oakland  to  look  for  a  Job  as  a  cook.  His 
proepecta  are  good,  say  officials  at  the  Toyon 
Job  Corps  Center.  He  la  a  pleasant.  Ukable 
person  and  he  knows  his  way  around  a 
kitchen. 

ArchuUta  is  the  only  Oaklander  at  Toyon. 
Most  of  the  corpsmen  there  are  from  the 
South.  The  Job  Corps  poUcy  la  not  to  send 
the  boys  too  close  to  home  under  the  theory 
that    greater    (tlstance    makes    then    think 


twice  about  leaving  the  center  before  their 
training  Is  complete. 

ArchuUta  Is  an  Oaklander  by  choice.  He 
grew  up  In  Denver,  Colo.,  going  to  school  to 
the  11th  grade.  Then  he  moved  to  Oakland 
and  Uved  at  1244  E.  14th  St. 

He'U  return,  he  said  with  a  grin.  His  future 
wife  Uves  In  Oakland. 

ArchuUta  praised  the  opportunities  to 
learn  skills  offered  at  the  Job  Corps  con- 
servation centers. 

"It  teaches  us  a  sense  of  responsibility.  ' 
he  said.  "And  it  makes  a  good  reference 
when  you  go  to  get  a  Job." 

He  said  he  had  done  some  cooking  before 
coming  to  Toyon,  but  said  camp  gave  him 
an  opportunity  to  improve  his  skiU  and  his 
educational  level. 

"I  also  learned  a  lot  of  new  recipes,"  said 
ArchuUta. 

Veterans'  Home  Loans  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF    MASEACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1967 
Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  conferees  on  S.  16,  the  1967 
Veterans'  Assistance  Act,  are  expected 
to  agree  on  a  Senate  amendment  which 
will  extend  the  housing  loan  provisions 
of  the  famed  GI  bill  untU  July  25,  1970, 
I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Technically,  this  valuable  Veterans' 
Administration -operated  program  ex- 
pired for  World  War  n  veterans  on  July 
25,  1967,  and  on  that  date  the  Haverhill. 
Mass.,  Gazette  published  an  eloquent 
eulogy  of  It.  I  believe  that  this  news- 
paper editorial  will  do  much  to  make  all 
who  read  it  feel  anew  that  this  is  some- 
thing really  worth  while  which  merits  re- 
vival and  continuance  by  the  Congress 
for  the  full  25  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  Haverhill    (Mass.)    Gazette,  July 
26,  1967) 
Veteranb'  Home  Loans 
After    today,   any   World   War   n    veteran 
whose  "GI"  housing  loan  has  not  been  proc- 
essed and  guaranteed  will  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble to  get  the  government-Insured  loan. 

Since  the  end  of  hoetUlUes,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "GI  BUI. "  some  5,375,000  veterans 
have  taken  out  loans  Insured  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

There  Is  no  question  now  about  the  Im- 
portance of  the  veterans'  housing  program, 
as  a  factor  in  the  continuing  economic 
health  of  the  country  since  the  end  of  the 
war. 

The  money  put  into  circulation  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  has  helped  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  almost  everyone  In  the 
United  States. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  mort- 
gatge  money  became  available  contributed  to 
the  shift  m  housing  emphasis  from  cities  to 
the  suburbs.  It  helped  to  keep  the  birth  rate 
high  by  enabUng  veterans  to  get  adequate 
housing. 

Every  business  connected  with  housing 
construction  and  maintenance  which  pros- 
pered during  the  past  two  decades  can  credit 
the  GI  BlU  with  much  of  Ito  success. 

There  had  to  be  a  time  limit  and  It  has 
now  been  reached,  but  the  bill  has  served  Us 
purpose.  It  helped  to  rehabilitate  the  vet- 
erans by  giving  them  added  responsibilities 


and  community  obUgatlons  they  would  not 
have  had  without  home  ownership.  It  helped 
to  keep  the  country  on  a  steady  return  to 
normal  after  war  production  stopped. 

HaverhiU  and  every  nearby  community 
benefited  from  post-war  housing  made  pos- 
sible by  the  VA  loan  guarantees. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  look  back  and  com- 
mend the  wisdom  of  the  city  officials  who  set 
up  the  land  ptuchase  program  for  veterans 
In  Riverside. 

The  combination  of  $1  lots  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  housing  loan  program 
turned  an  undeveloped  section  of  the  city 
into  one  of  good  homes.  It  is  a  neighborhood 
where  the  owners  obviously  take  pride  In 
their  property,  where  Improvements  have 
been  made  regularly. 

When  we  think  of  the  added  tax  revenue 
which  has  oome  Into  the  city  treasury  from 
this  residential  area,  and  when  we  think  of 
the  Interest  these  property  owners  have  taken 
In  municipal  government,  we  realize  the 
value  of  the  city  and  Pederal  governments' 
benefits  for  veterans. 

Like  the  educatloncd  program  which  put  so 
many  veterans  through  ooUege,  the  section 
of  the  GI  Bill  which  guaranteed  mortgages 
has  Justified  fully  the  faith  shown  In  It  by 
legislators  who  worked  up  and  put  the  meas- 
ure  through  Congress. 

We  have  received  handsome  dividends,  not 
all  of  them  financial,  from  the  provisions  of 
that  post-war  legislation.  More  education, 
more  civic  consciousness,  better  home  con- 
ditions. Increased  community  development — 
all  are  Important  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  financial  side  cannot  be  ignored,  either. 
The  money  the  government  put  into  Its  GI 
benefita  spread  throughout  the  whole  econ- 
omy, generating  more  activity  and  more 
spending  and  g^enerally  brightening  the 
economic  scene. 

Veterans  were  rewarded  for  their  wartime 
service  and,  in  turn  they  continued  to  work 
for  their  country  after  they  had  returned  to 
clvUian  Ufe.  The  program  which  ends  today 
was  the  result  of  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
legislation  we  have  had   from  Congress. 


Wise  Words  From  President  Johnson  on 
America's  Responsibilities  to  Fntore 
Generations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ^EPRESENTA^nVES 
Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said 
last  Sunday  in  response  to  President 
Johnson's  magnificent  statement  to  a 
delegation  from  Boys  Nation  last  week: 

with  President  Johnson,  we  hope  the  up- 
coming leadership  in  America  will  realize  its 
lesponsibiUty — not  only  to  its  own  fragile 
ego  but  to  the  generations  and  generations 
to  follow. 

The  President  told  these  youngsters 
that  creative  idealism  and  the  courage 
to  challenge  the  status  quo  have  been 
part  and  parcel  of  American  life. 

We  are  not  wreckers,  we  are  builders, 
the  President  said.  We  rebuild  society  by 
changing  laws,  improving  laws,  and  ob- 
serving law.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
Invite  disaster. 

These  wise  word|s  should  l>e  heeded  by 
all  Americans  during  this  troubled 
period. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  this  excellent  editorial: 

Aix  TRK  Young  RsFOsicms 
The  Preelden.t's  talk  with  youthful  dtie- 
gates  to  the  American  Le^on  "Boys  Nation" 
last  Wednesday  brought  Into  focus  an  aspect 
of  modern  youth  in  our  aocleity  which  has 
been  troubUng  many  thoughtful  citizens — 
and  not  only  In  those  areas  where  misepenA 
young  energy  has  created  hells  on  earth. 

Mr.  Johnson  noted:  "America  has  always 
been  a  Nation  of  reformers  and  we  have 
always  been  a  people  who  knew  and  accepted 
the  pesponsibilltles  that  role  demands.  To  be 
a  reformer  Is  to  be  responsible.  It  Is  to  be  a 
remaker.  not  a  wrecker,  of  what  man  has 
made.  It  Is  be  a  restorer,  not  a  destroyer,  of 
truth  and  good  ...  It  is  ...  to  rebuild  so- 
ciety by  changing  law,  improving  law,  using 
the  law  lest  we  accidentaUy  or  willfiUly 
weaken  the  foundations  of  law  and  bring  all 
that  we  have  achieved  crashing  down  upon 
our  heads," 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Newarks  and  Detrolta 
that  this  needs  attention;  many  of  the  most 
publicized  members  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion are,  If  not  hostile  to  the  legal  and  sooial 
structure  their  predecessors  have  raised,  at 
best  indifferent  to  it.  We  doubt  that  this  loud 
segment  of  mockers  and  smashers  adds  up 
to  even  a  substantial  minority,  but  it  can, 
perhaps,  set  a  pervading  tone — and  a  lasting 
one. 

There  is  no  question  that  younger  hands 
must  continually  take  over  the  numerous 
helms  of  authority  and  responsibility — whose 
else  can? — and  the  attitude  of  the  owners 
of  those  hands  Is  a  legitlmiate  source  of  con- 
cern to  their  elders. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  strongest 
democratic  Republic  on  earth  can  have  been 
so  badly  built  as  we  are  constantly  told  by 
young  criUcs.  But  where  do  they  propose 
to  go  from  here? 

Teddy  Roosevelt's  roaring,  vigorous  trust- 
busting  was  a  "scandal"  to  more  of  his  con- 
temporaries than  Just  the  boards  of  directors 
of  big  corporations.  Yet  this  reform,  as  many 
others  In  this  country's  history,  was  accom- 
plished in  due  course  without  blowing  dtles 
sky-high.  It  was  the  application  of  inteUl- 
gence  and  earnest  effort,  not  the  opposite. 

With  President  Johnson,  we  hope  the  up- 
coming leaderahlp  in  America  wUl  realize  its 
responsibility — not  only  to  its  ovim  fragile 
ego  but  to  the  generations  and  generations 
still  to  follow.  Burned  ruins  comprise  a 
miserable  heritage  to  pass  along. 
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Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  per- 
ceptive article  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Editor  Brady  Black 
states  that  the  United  States,  if  it  ac- 
cepts the  proposed  Panama  Canal  treat- 
ies, should  be  prepared  to  lose  the  canal. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  this  ar- 
ticle and  the  crucial  nature  of  the  warn- 
ings it  contains,  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  389.  which  urges 
tliat  the  United  States  maintain  its  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  over  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  because  of  my  convic- 
tion that  the  best  interests  of  this  Na- 
tion will  be  served  by  retaining  control 


over  the  canal.  I  believe  the  following 
article  points  out  why  the  United  States 
must  protect  its  own  vital  interests: 

Panama  Canai,  Wootjj  Be  Lost  Bt  America 
(By  Brady  Black) 
The  United  States,  If  It  should  agree  to 
abrogate  the  treaty  which  gave  It  In  1903 
the  right  to  build,  operate  and  protect  the 
Panama  Canal,  should  be  prepared  to  lose 
the  canal. 

This  is  the  situation: 

We  live  In  the  age  of  the  big  grab.  The 
Suez  Canal  has  been  lost  by  the  British,  the 
Belgians  have  been  pushed  from  the  Congo, 
the  French  have  been  squeezed  from  Indo- 
china and  from  Algeria,  one  African  colony 
after  another  has  broken  the  umbilical  cord 
to  the  mother  nation,  and  In  the  United 
States  Negroes  are  burning  and  looting  and 
destroying  to  the  point  of  appalUng  some 
of  their  own  civil  rlghte  leaders. 

The  Panama  Canal  Is  a  tempting  morsel 
to  the  hostile  and  revolutionary  fcwces  run- 
ning amok  in  the  world. 

There  Is  a  meeting  now  In  Havana,  Cuba, 
of  something  called  the  Organization  of  Lat- 
in American  Solidarity,  which  supporte 
armed  resistance  to  what  the  organization 
calls  the  oligarchic  governments  of  Latin 
America.  The  organization  is  Conununist 
and  what  It  means  by  armed  resistance  Is 
armed  revolution. 

Present  at  the  Havana  meeting,  having 
arrived  from  the  United  States  via  Com- 
munist Czechoslovakia,  Ife  Stokely  Carml- 
chael,  the  agitator  of  such  racial  violence  as 
Negro  mobsters  are  engaged  In  at  home.  The 
Cuban  news  agency  Prensa  Latlna  quoted 
Carmlchael  as  sajrlng  that  American  Negroes 
were  being  used  In  "a  fight  to  the  death"  In 
the  United  States.  U.S.  racial  problems  are 
on  the  agenda  in  Havana. 

With  such  urban  guerrUlab  spreading  de- 
struction in  U.S.  cities,  and  with  a  Com- 
munist conspiracy  committed  to  armed  re- 
bellion in  Latin  America,  it  is  fair  to  exam- 
ine Panama's  potential  to  honor  any  new 
agreements  on  the  canal. 

Panama  la  a  volatUe  nation  of  approxi- 
mately 1  >4  million  population.  It  has  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  Solidarity  boys  would  de- 
fine as  oligarchic  and  thereby  deserving  of 
reelsting  with  arms.  Panama  has  the  poverty 
and  unrest  which  provide  fertile  soli  for  the 
cultivation  of  revolution. 

This  unrest  had  an  explosive  test  In  Janu- 
ary 1964  when  It  was  fanned  Into  antl-U.S. 
noting.  The  rioting  provided  the  pressure 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  proposed  new 
treaUes  covering  U.S.  relationship  to  the 
canal. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  a  recent  journal- 
istic coup,  published  the  texts  of  the  three 
treaties  which  have  been  developed  and  are 
expected  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the 
Panama   national   assembly  for  ratification. 

The  weak  points  on  which  I  make  the 
suggestion  that  the  United  States,  If  It  a<;^ 
ceptB  the  treaties,  should  be  prepared  to  lose 
the  canal  are  these: 

U.S.  military  forces  deployed  to  defend  the 
canal  would  have  the  use  of  defense  areas 
and  could  take  action  outside  of  specified 
areas  only  with  Panama's  consent.  A  hostile 
government  ,n  Panama  could  withhold  such 
I>ermlsslon  while  enemy  forces,  moving  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  IsraeU  forces  against 
the  Arabs  In  June,  overran  and  seized  the 
canal. 

A  hostile  government  in  Panama,  with 
Panama  sovereignty,  could  nationalize  the 
canal,  unilaterally  abrogate  all  treaties,  and 
order  the  United  States  to  get  out.  Any  U.S. 
resistance  would  be  at  the  (nrice  of  the  charge 
of  lnter\'ention  in  Panama's  internal  affairs. 
There  has  been  agitation  for  Just  such  na- 
tionalization of  the  Panama  Canal  ever  since 
E^-pt  thus  seized  the  Suez  Canal  in  1056. 

Let  US  now  consider  how  the  United  States 
got  Into  the  canal  business  In  Panama. 

Spain  held  what  Is  Panama  for  300  years 
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until  Panama  became  part  ot  Colombia  In 
1821.  Panama  separated  from  CX>loiiibl*  from 
1856  to  1885,  rejoined  and  then  quit  again 
in  1903. 

From  1880  to  189«  two  French  oompanlee 
tried,  without  succeae,  to  build  a  canal  acroee 
the  tothmus.  The  United  Statea  bought 
their  rights  and  offered  Oolombia  compensa- 
tion for  a  canal  zone,  but  ratification  of 
a  treaty  faUed  in  1908.  When  Panama  shortly 
thereafter  broke  away,  VS.  shipa  protected 
Panama  from  Columbia,  VS.  recognition  was 
granted,  and  a  deal  waa  made  with  Panama 
for  us  to  build,  operate  and  protect  the  canal. 

The  canal  zone  is  a  strip  five  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  canal  and  60  miles  long 
The  1903  treaty  granted  to  the  United  States 
perpetual  sovereignty  over  this  strip.  For 
this  the  United  States  granted  »10  niilllon 
compensation,  annual  payments  of  »250,0O0 
after  nine  years,  and  a  guarantee  of  Pana- 
ma-8  independence.  The  wrap-up  of  the  affair 
with  Colombia  did  not  occur  until  1922  when 
the  United  States  paid  Colombia  $20  million 
plus  special  land  transportation  privileges. 
Colombia  agreed  to  recognize  Panama.  In 
effect  then  we  miUtarlly  guaranteed  that  Co- 
lombia wouldn't  molest  Panama  and  Anally 
paid  Colombia  to  recognize  Panama.  We  In 
turn  paid  Panama  for  a  strip  through  which 
to  build  the  canal  and  guaranteed  annual 

^The  annual  payments  were  increased  from 
•250  000  to  $400,000  In  1936  and  to  the  pres- 
ent $1  930,000  in  1955.  In  1955  the  United 
States  gave  $24  million  In  real  estate  to  Pana- 
ma and  agreed  to  build  a  $20  million  bridge 
acroea  the  canal.  Panama  beneflta  from  the 
canal  an  additional  »82  mllUon  yearly, 
through  employment  of  its  citizens  in  the 
zone  and  through  expendlturee  from  the  zone 
In  Panama.  ^^^ 

Under  the  proposed  new  treaties  the  Unltea 
SUtes  would  surrender  $330.7  million  in  In- 
tereat-bearing  but  unrecovered  Investments 
in  the  canal  and  certain  U.S.  property  In  the 
present  zone.  ^  .       i.     „,, 

The  size  of  the  canal  zone  would  be  shrunk 
and  sovereignty  would  paas  to  Panama  Ad- 
ministration of  the  canal  would  pa«  from 
the  present  U.S.  corporation  to  a  board  of 
nine  members,  five  named  by  the  United 
Statea  and  four  named  by  Panama.  The 
board  would  maintain  and  direct  a  force 
with  exclusive  police  authority  in  the  canal 
area.  Panama  and  the  United  Statea  would 
provide  for  the  defense,  security,  neutrality. 
and  continuity  of  operation  of  the  canal. 
Toll*  would  be  raised  to  the  point  where 
Panama  would  be  receiving  about  $22  mil- 
lion and  the  United  Statea  about  $10  million 
a  year.  

"Of  Life,  La>erty,  and  Pmr$iut  of 
Happuie$$'' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
is  19«7  and  almost  dally.  Amerioan  cit- 
izens are  further  grieved  by  reports  of 
casualties  and  deaths  of  American  sol- 
diers and  all  of  us  try  to  reason  why. 
The  reports  often  leave  us  with  a  sense 
of  futility  toward  the  efforts  of  our  coun- 
try and  other  nations  of  this  world  who 
work  for  peftce  while  Involved  in  battle. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  address  of  Dr.  Paul 
W.  Burres,  American  Legion  post  chap- 
lain,   Baxter    Springs,    Kans.,    whose 


thoughts  on  life  and  on  death  are  very 
pertinent  to  all  Americans,  to  all  peoples 
who  value  freedom: 

Often  we  hear  It  said  in  the  effort  to  Justify 
some  act  that  might  be  questionable,  "After 
all,  a  man  has  got  to  live,  hasn't  he?"  If 
that  were  the  guiding  principle  of  our  lives, 
there  would  be  no  monuments  to  our  heroic 
dead,  no  medals  oX  honor,  no  Memorial  Day. 

By  the  exercises  of  this  day,  by  the  stones 
of  these  monuments,  by  this  flag  flying  over 
us,  we  are  trying  to  say  that  there  are  values 
more  precious  than  life,  because  life  created 
m  Gods  divine  Image  has  dignity  and  mean- 
ing, a  sacred  quality  not  dependent  upon 
the  number  of  years  of  Its  physical  exist- 
ence. 

Whenever  the  aggression  of  foreign  foes, 
the  cruelty  of  tyrants,  or  even  the  blunders 
of  our  own  national  leaders  threaten  to 
destroy  those  values,  we  depend  upon  a  gen- 
eration of  men  who.  In  the  depths  of  their 
hearts,  love  liberty  more  than  life.  And  so 
they  go  out  from  among  us  for  a  time,  some 
of  them  forever,  to  become — 

"Heroes  proved. 
In  liberating  strife. 

Who    more    than    self    their    country    loved, 
And  mercy  more  than  life." 

Once  during  a  brief  leave  In  Scotland,  I 
saw  in  an  Edlnburg  park,  some  words  carved 
in  stone  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  An 
artist  had  pictured  In  stone  a  great  battle 
scene  of  World  War  I.  and  over  It  had  carved 
these  words:  "If  It  be  life  that  waits.  I  will 
live  forever  unconquered:  If  It  be  death  I 
shall  die  at  last,  strong  in  my  pride  and 
free."  It  Is  this  love  of  freedom  that  sus- 
tains men  whenever  they  stand  between 
their  homes  and  that  desolation  of  war. 

There  are  pacifists  among  us  who  are  sy- 
Ing  that  there  Is  nothing  worse  than  war; 
that  war  is  the  last  word  in  cruelty,  the  ul- 
timate In  human  degradation.  They  are  al- 
most right,  but  not  quite,  for  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  inflnltely  worse  than  war.  For 
a  people  to  become  so  selfishly  Intent  upon 
their  own  pleasures,  so  obsessed  in  their  own 
affairs  as  to  be  callous  and  unconcerned 
that  the  monsters  of  Cruelty.  Starvation, 
Injustice,  and  Oppression  are  swaggering 
through  the  world  with  no  one  to  challenge 
them— that,  I  say.  U  to  have  a  condition  of 
moral  and  spiritual  decay  that  la  worse  than 

war.  ^  , 

If  men  are  to  be  sustained  In  their  un- 
selfish service  and  heroic  sacrifices  for  a 
better  nation,  a  better  world,  they  require 
more  than  material  things.  This  is  revealed 
in   the   following  Incident. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  waa  visiting  the 
U.S.  a  few  years  ago.  an  official  was  showing 
him  around  and  thought  to  impress  our 
foreign  visitor  by  taking  him  to  see  the 
latest  developments  in  food  processing. 
Then,  to  drive  home  his  point,  he  said,  "The 
strongest  nation  la  the  one  whose  people  are 
the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed,  the  beet 
housed."  If  we  really  believed  that  we  would 
be  materialists  the  same  as  the  Com- 
munists ! 

I  had  always  believed  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  lies  in  the  character  and  Ideals 
of  Its  people — their  honesty  and  integrity, 
their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance,  their 
willingness  to  work  hard,  and  their  thrift. 
Patriots  today  must  be  alert  so  that  our 
own  government  does  not  do  so  many  things 
for  our  people  as  to  destroy  the  very  quali- 
ties that  make  a  nation  strong  and  great. 
When  people  cease  to  criticize  a  government 
for  fear  of  biting  the  hand  that  la  feeding 
them,  democracy  is  weakened.  When  our 
people  c«*«e  their  efforts  to  influence  gov- 
ernmental poUcles  because  they  beUeve  their 
nelghbora  will  not  vote  against  Santa  Claua, 
then  the  bure»ucraU  have  already  taken 
control,  democracy  has  bowed  out,  and  the 
times  are  ready  for  dictatorship  to  take  over. 
We   must   be  continually   alert   lest    our 


freedom  at  home  be  lost  by  the  poorly  con- 
cealed bribes  of  extravagance  and  paternal- 
ism. We  must  be  milltantly  alert  to  defend 
our  dream  of  a  better  world  wherever  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  humanity  are  threat- 
ened or  denied. 

It  Is  this  dream  of  a  better  world  that 
sustains  all  who  have  sacrificed  for  Its 
realization  In  the  past,  even  as  today  It 
strengthens  the  spirit  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  Because  we  believe  that  all  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  establish  their  own  way 
of  life  without  fear  of  outside  aggression, 
we  send  out  our  wealth  and  our  best  man- 
hood  to   the   other  side   of   the   world. 

We  do  this  because  we  believe  that  free- 
dom for  the  other  man  Is  more  Important 
than    comfort    and   luxury    for   ourselves. 

We  do  this  because  we  know  that  freedom 
is  a  precious  Jewel  in  the  crown  of  human 
meaning  that  is  never  fully  paid  for.  Each 
generation  is  required  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  make  Its  own  Installment  payment 
to  keep  that  Jewel  bright  and  lustrous. 

Those  who  believe  In  these  precious  rights 
must  ever  be  ready  to  defend  them  with 
their  blood,  sweat  and  tears.  When  I  see  the 
bent  forms  and  graying  hair  of  our  veterans 
of  the  past,  I  wish  I  might  tell  them  to  en- 
Joy  their  well-earned  rest,  that  nothing 
further  is  required  of  them.  But  as  long  as 
Injustice  walks  abroad  and  man  does  not 
know  how  to  be  a  brother  to  his  fellow  man. 
their  service,  even  their  sacrifice  is  still 
required. 

War  service  should  mean  that  a  man  has 
had  a  short  course  in  the  school  of  sacri- 
fice, a  degree  from  the  university  of  hard 
knocks.  It  la  then  his  privilege  to  put  that 
disciplined  and  sacrificial  spirit  to  work  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  for  patriots  are  ex- 
pendable in  peace  as  well   as  In  war. 

Such  service  and  such  sacrifice  bring  their 
InevlUble  results  of  loss  and  grief.  Grief 
alone  can  be  a  hard  and  bitter  experience, 
but  when  It  U  the  afterglow  of  devotion  and 
sacrifice.  It  can  be  ennobling  and  exalting 
In  the  love  and  providence  of  God  and  sup- 
ported by  the  synyjathy  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  leave  the  bitterest 
dregs  of  our  grief  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
and  let  the  flame  of  our  common  devotion 
consume  away  its  pain. 

To  those  for  whom  Grief  has  haunted  the 
memories  of  the  years,  as  well  as  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  still  a  present  pain,  may  we 
say  a  word  of  comfort.  Whenever  the  burden 
of  loss  seems  more  than  you  can  bear,  re- 
member there  la  a  calm  and  sure  repose,  a 
refuge  In  the  Eternal  Presence.  Though  the 
work  of  our  hands  and  the  forms  of  our 
ioved  ones  have  perished — Truth  will  en- 
dure— that  all  noble  faith,  all  holy  adven- 
ture, all  unselfish  sacrifice  will  live  on, 
cherished  in  the  heart  of  God,  and  in  lives 
made  better  by  their  service.  It  Is  this  faith 
that  sustains  us  as  we  live,  gratefully  proud 
of  our  nation's  past  and  courageously  hope- 
ful of  its  future. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  3, 
1967.  This  editorial  supports  the  decisive 
action  taken  yesterday  by  th  Committee 


on  Govemmnt  Operations  in  endorsing 
the  Prsident's  reorgtinization  plan  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  article 
rightfully  commends  the  leadership  of 
Congressman  John  Blatnik  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  measure,  and 
rightfully  the  Post  calls  attention  to  the 
strong  bipartlssui  support  for  the  pltm. 

In  commending  this  editorisd  to  my 
colleagues,  I  would  remind  them  that  this 
plan  does  not  mean  home  rule  for  the 
District.  It  does  mean,  however,  a  more 
modem  and  realistic  approach  to  gov- 
erning a  city  of  this  size.  And  it  could 
not  be  more  timely  to  take  constructive 
steps  here  in  the  Congress  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  District  govern- 
ment and  thereby  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  urge 
Members  to  give  this  plan  careful  study 
In  the  few  days  remaining  before  it  comes 
to  the  floor. 

The  editorial  follows : 

TwiNTT-six  Votes  to  Potni 
President  Johnson's  Reorganization  Plan 
for  Washington  has  become  an  adversary  test 
between  this  misgoverned  city  and  the  House 
DUtrict  Committee.  The  Judges  will  be  the 
other  members  of  Congress.  And  the  Plan 
Is  to  go  Into  effect  on  Aug.  11  unless  either 
bouse  of  Congress  votes  it  down. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  DUtrict  Committee,  has 
been  leading  a  vehement  effort  to  defeat  the 
plan.  The  reason  Is,  of  course,  that  it  threat- 
ens to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the 
city  and  reduce  his  opportunities  for  the 
petty  personal  benefits  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed. Some  time  ago  Mr.  McMillan  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  defeat  the  plan. 
The  House  referred  the  resolution  to  a  neu- 
tral authority.  Its  Government  Operations 
Committee,  to  be  considered  In  detail. 

Now  after  careful  hearings,  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  has  reported  the 
resolution  with  a  strong  and  sweeping  rec- 
ommendation to  defeat  It  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent's Plan  go  Into  effect.  The  vote  In  the 
committee  was  26  to  4.  This  vote  Is  a  stagger- 
ing defeat  for  Mr.  McMillan  and  his  cronies 
who  control  the  District  Committee. 

This  heavy  endorsement  of  the  Plan  la  a 
victory  for  good  government,  under  a  strong 
and  unified  Executive,  for  the  great  city 
that  is  the  National  Capital.  It  la  a  victory 
for  modern  administrative  practice.  It  la  a 
victory  for  an  appointed  city  council,  and  the 
principle  that  even  in  a  voteless  city  the 
government  needs  to  listen  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods. 

This  endorsement  of  the  Plan,  Is,  con- 
versely, a  great  defeat  for  the  Idea  that  the 
city  ought  to  be  run  as  a  fishing  grovmd  of 
patronage  and  campaign  contributions  for 
the  chairman  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee and. his  friends.  It  Is  a  defeat  for  the 
Idea  that  the  social  policy  of  thU  vast  city 
ought  to  be  left  to  military  officers.  It  Is  a 
defeat  for  the  tradition  of  weak  and  waste- 
ful government.  It  Is  a  defeat  for  Mr.  McMil- 
lan personally,  In  his  long  vendetta  against 
•  city  that  defied  him  by  enacting  civil  rights 
legislation  for  Its  Negro  citizens. 

The  city  is  indebted  to  the  strong  leader- 
ship of  Congressman  Blatnik,  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  subconunlt- 
tee  that  scrutinized  the  President's  plan.  It  is 
Indebted  to  a  large  group  of  Republicans, 
Including  Congressman  Gude  of  Maryland, 
who  made  It  clear  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Capital  is  no  partisan  matter.  It  Is  Indebted 
to  the  whole  Committee  for  Its  cautious 
and  unemotional  scrutiny  of  the  Plan. 

The  chances  are  now  better  than  ever  be- 
fore that  the  House  will  vote  to  let  the  Plan 
go  into  effect.  The  Plan  will  not  mean  self- 
government  for  Washington.  But  It  will 
mean  a  stronger,  more  effective  and  more 


responsive  government.  And  that  la  aehieT*- 
ment  enough  to  bring  credit  to  all  who  have 
helped  carry  It  out. 


Representative  George  Brown  Speaks  at 
Los  Angeles'  Town  Hall 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Au^iust  3,  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day, August  1,  my  colleague  from  the 
congressional  district  adjacent  to  my 
own,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Brown],  spoke  before  Town  Hall  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  subject  of  "Vietnam: 
What  Next?" 

The  speech  was  well  received  and  was 
given  wide  attention  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  television  and  radio.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Brown  J,  has 
given  a  thought-provoking  statement  of 
his  views  on  the  role  that  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  Southeast  Asian  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  speech  at 
ttiis  point  in  the  Record,  and  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  read  George  Brown's 
remarks  on  this  problem  which  is  of  such 
grave  concern  to  us  all : 

Vietnam  :  What  Next? 
(A  speech  given  by  Representative  George 
E.  Brown,  Jr..  at  Town  Hall,  August  1, 1967, 
Loe  Angeles,  Calif.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members,  and  friends  of 
Town  Hall,  it  may  sound  trite  for  me  to  say 
this,  but  I  am  both  pleased  and  honored  to 
be  invited  to  address  you  today.  Not  Just 
because  I  am  well  aware  of  your  large  and 
distinguished  membership  and  your  thought- 
ful and  enlightened  approach  to  public  af- 
fairs, although  these  are  obviously  impor- 
tant factors  to  me.  but  also  because  I  have 
been  for  nearly  20  years  a  close  observer  of 
your  activities,  your  reports  and  your  recom- 
mendations on  critical  issues.  For  some  of 
those  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  Town 
Hall,  a  participant  in  your  section  meetings. 
Frankly,  during  those  years  I  never  felt  that 
I  would  ever  achieve  the  eminence  of  being 
asked  to  address  you  on  a  controversial 
Issue  of  national  Importance,  knowing  the 
high  standards  that  you  set  for  your  guest 
speakers.  So,  you  have  given  me,  by  your  in- 
vitation, a  little  of  the  feeling  of  the  country 
boy  who  made  good.  I  hope  that  after  my 
remarks  I  will  still  have  the  same  feeling. 

My  topic  today  is  Vietnam— Wlmt  Next?, 
and  I  approach  the  subject  In  the  role  of 
a  critic  of  current  Administration  policy. 
To  be  more  precise,  for  critics  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  are  to  be  found  on  l>oth  sides, 
or  all  sides,  I  am  a  critic  of  the  Administra- 
tion's thesis,  as  Indicated  by  Its  actions.  If 
not  Its  words,  that  there  is  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  Vietnam  problem — that  continued 
escalation  at  some  point  will  secure  our 
aims.  You  will  have  no  trouble  detecting  the 
nature  of  this  criticism  throiighout  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  deal  with  my  specific  pro- 
posals for  a  solution  at  greater  length  later 
In  my  remarks.  Before  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  lay  the  groundwork  by  discussing  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnam  policy  la  today  in  the  process  of 
receiving  another  thorough  review  by  the 
Administration,  or,  to  use  a  cliche.  Is  In  the 
throes  ot  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  Saigon 
has  Just  experienced  the  ninth  coming  cjt 
McNamara,  with  a  new  message  of  salvation. 


The  message  this  time  is  that  we  miist  make 
more  efficient  use  ot  our  manpower  re- 
BOtiroes.  General  Westmoreland  Insists  that 
tbis  Qkessage  could  not  be  for  him,  since  his 
Command  la  already  functioning  perfecUy. 
Hla  only  need  la  for  another  100.000  troops. 
In  order  to  Increase  the  mcMoentum  of  hla 
operations.  However,  the  Administration 
wants  him  to  settle  for  another  30,000  troops 
and  Just  maintain  hla  present  momentum. 
They  are  afraid  that  any  Increase  in  mo- 
mentum wUl  put  the  1968  budgetary  deficit 
into  orbit. 

There  is  an  interesting  debate  going  on 
in  the  press  as  to  whether  "maintaining  our 
momentum"  means  that  we  have  reached  a 
stalemate.  Every  Administration  spokesman 
becomes  indignant  at  this  suggestion.  New 
descriptions  of  our  progress  have  been  coined. 
The  enemy,  we  are  told,  has  reached  a  "cross- 
over point",  where  his  manpower  build-up 
can  no  longer  match  ours.  We  are  tcdd,  on 
the  othw  hand,  that  our  forces  are  achiev- 
ing their  objectives,  whUe  the  enemy  is  not. 
The  nature  of  these  objectives  is  still  left  a 
iTlfle  fuzzy. 

Obviously,  an  Increasing  p^  of  the  cri- 
ticism about  Inefficient  use  of  manpower  Is 
aimed  at  the  ARVN  forces.  We  are  incensed 
that  the  Saigon  government  does  not  Increase 
troop  levels  by  drafting  18  and  19  year  olds. 
We  are  unhappy  about  the  poor  fighting 
qualities  of  much  of  the  Vietnamese  army. 
We  are  distressed  at  the  c&sueilty  ratios,  which 
now  clearly  Indicate  that  the  VB.  Is  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting.  And  we  are  unhappy 
about  the  continuing  propensity  of  the  na- 
tive soldiers  to  exploit  the  peasants  rather 
than  protect  them. 

After  first  denying  that  there  was  any  poe- 
BlbiUty  that  the  troop  level  could  be  in- 
creased, the  Saigon  government  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  adding  60,000  more  to 
the  regional  and  popular  forces.  Training  will 
be  strengthened.  The  U.S.  advisor  detach- 
ment will  be  Increased  by  60%.  It  la  prob- 
able that  all  of  this  U  a  political  gesture  to 
satisfy  VS.  criticism,  rather  than  an  Indica- 
tion of  major  improvement.  The  fact  that  the 
Saigon  Army  from  the  beginning  has  been 
trained  under  U.S.  Advisors,  and  according 
to  U.S.  Army  doctrine.  Is  rarely  mentioned 
anymore. 

There  Is  a  growing  behind-the-scenes  de- 
bate on  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Some 
followers  of  the  LeMay-Power  line  want  to 
unleash  the  Air  Force  to  destroy  North  Viet- 
nam's military  targets  completely.  To  these 
air  power  exponents  military  targets  Include 
not  only  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  but  also  the 
Irrigation    systems,    the    dykes    of    the    Red 
River,  and  all  the  works  of  man.  As  General 
IieMay  said  In  a  recent  speech,  the  bombing 
should  continue  "...  so  long  as  there  are 
two  bricks  BtlU  stuck  together."  A  growing 
number  of  advisors,  however,  are  urging  a 
de-escalatlon    or    even    the    ending    of    the 
bombing  of  the  North,  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. For  one  thing,  the  dollar  value  of  the 
aircraft  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  dollar  value  of  all  the 
targets    destroyed.   This    hurts    a   man    like 
McNamara,    who   thinks   in   terms   of   cost- 
benefit  ratios.  As  It  Is  now.  the  North's  In- 
dustrial capacity  Is  over  60%  destroyed.  In- 
cluding 66%  of  her  POL  storage.  60%  of  her 
electric  power  generating  capacity  and  most 
of  her  steel  making  capacity.  In  spite  of  this, 
infiltration    to    the    South    has    Increased. 
Northern  morale  U  higher  and  the  desire  to 
negotiate  seems  to  be  nil.  All  of  this  Is  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  effect  hoped  for  from 
the  bombing.  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  observable  targets  would 
eliminate  the  fighting  potential  of  the  North. 
Temporarily    at   least   the    President   will 
follow  his  custcMnary  practice  of  going  down 
the  middle,  making  no  change  In  the  bomb- 
ing policy,  probably  until  after  the  Septem- 
ber 3  elections  in  Vietnam.  To  do  so  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
Generals  who  are  running  for  crfllce  with  our 
tacit  support. 
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Revolutionary  Development,  the  current 
phrase  for  programa  to  extend  the  Influence 
of  SaJgon  over  the  peasanU,  U  making  lltUe 
observable  progress.  Figures  that  I  have  seen 
Indicate  that  less  than  10%  of  the  14,000 
or  so  hamleta  In  South  Vietnam  are  securely 
under  government  control.  Even  In  the  large 
cities  there  la  little  assurance  of  safety  from 
Vletcong  attacks  against  government  Instal- 
lations, largely  because  much  of  the  urban 
popiUatloo  la  sympathetic  to  them. 

The  highly  touted  elections  scheduled  for 
next  month  wUl  undoubtedly  come  o£t  with 
precision,  as  did  last  years  elections;  will 
elect  a  military  slate  to  run  the  government; 
and  wUl  change  conditions  very  Uttle.  TCTie 
legislature  will  probably  differ  very  little 
from  the  present  Constituent  Assembly 
which  is  composed  largely  of  representatives 
of  the  land-owning  and  wealthy  classes,  and 
close  supporters  of  the  military.  No  other 
poeslbUlty  exists  when  not  only  membere  or 
Wmpathlzers  of  the  National  Liberation 
F^nt  are  prohibited  from  running  or  voting, 
but  also  neutralists,  militant  Buddhists  and 
others  with  views  unwelcome  to  the  G«°erals. 
All  In  aU.  the  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  best 
Bummed  up  by  such  Items  as  the  U.S.  New^ 
tc  world  Report  heading  o**^  l^T  ^^y  „^J 
Mtlcle.  which  reads  "Stalled  W^.  Now 
What?-  Or  in  the  analysis  of  Ward  Just, 
after  18  months  In  Saigon  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  who  said  In  June  "This  war  la  not 
being  won.  and  by  any  «a««»fj?»«,«!*^''*f: 
it  Unot  going  to  be  won  in  the  f  orseeable 
future.  It  may  be  unwlnnable." 

The  optimistic  reports  of  Administration 
spokesmen,  continually  8e«"'^KJ^«J'7f '»  J^ 
obscure  the  truth,  are  best  described  In  the 
words  of  Senator  Mansfield  upon  McNamara  s 
return  from  his  latest  trip  to  Saigon  Im- 
ports of  progress  are  strewn  like  burned  out 
tanks,  all  along  the  road  which  has  led  this 
nation  ever  more  deeply  Into  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia." 

A  brief  review  of  the  escalating  troop  com- 
mitments to  thU  war  gives  very  little  en- 
couragement to  hopes  of  '"ll"!^*!,  S 
Five  years  ago.  in  1962.  we  reached  the  most 
favorable  ratio  of  Allied  to  Vletcong  forces 
in  the  war.  The  combined  Allied  strength  was 
about  480,000  against  80,000  Vletcong,  or  « 
to  1  Only  10.000  U.S.  troops  were  Involved. 
The    raUo   has   steadily   deteriorated    since 

*^^19e3.  6.9  to  1,  with  16,500  U.S.  troops. 
In  1964.  6.7  to  1.  with  23,000  U.S.  troops. 
In  1966    3.7  to  1.  with  181.000  V3.  troops. 
In  1966.  3.4  to  1,  with  389.000  US.  troops. 
As  of  today,  with  nearly  1%  mlUlon  Allied 
troops,  almost  %  miUlon  of  them— US.,  the 
Anny  thinks  that  the  ratio  may  be  back  up 
to  about  4-1.  We  can  not  be  s\ire  of  this,  how- 
ever   because   of  different  infiltration   esti- 
mates made  by  Westmoreland  and  McNamara. 
Westmoreland,   seeking   to   Justify   another 
another  100.000  troops,  says  8,000  per  month 
may   t>e   infiltrating   from   the   North.    Mc- 
Namara, seeking  to  Justify  a  much  lower  In- 
crease, as  well  as  give  some  weight  to  our 
massive  tombing  of  infiltration  routes,  says 
It  is  only  1000  per  month. 

The  deteriorating  raUo  of  ground  forces 
may  possibly  be  made  up  for  by  the  vast  In- 
crease in  air  and  sea  power  committed  by 
the  U.S.  since  early  1966.  I  say  "possibly"  be- 
catise  there  is  some  evidence  that  by  using 
this  power,  and  by  Americanizing  the  war. 
we  may  have  contributed  to  the  lowered 
morale  of  the  Saigon  troope,  refiected  by  a 
desertion  rate  that  runs  at  15  to  25%  per 
year  and  we  may  have  strengthened  the  de- 
termination of  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  resist  to  the  bitter  end. 

Casualty  figures  for  the  two  sides  now  show 
about  12.000  US.  dead.  60.000  Saigon  troops 
dead,  and  an  astronomical  210.000  Vletcong 
dead  Vletcong  killed  in  this  war.  by  Army 
figures,  are  about  70%  of  the  total  Vletcong 
troops  committed  to  actton.  which  number 
about  300.000.  If  you  Include  the  normal 
ratio  of  2  wounded  for  each  dead,  the  Vlet- 


cong dead  and  wounded  during  the  past  6 
years  are  about  630,000  or  more  than  double 
the  total  number  of  Vietcong  troops  cur- 
rently committed  to  combat.  Another  80.000 
have  been  captured,  or  defected  to  the  Allies, 
by  the  U  S.  figures.  Civilian  casualties  figures 
in  this  war.  while  exceedingly  difficult  to  come 
by,  are  generally  estimated  at  one  to  two 
times  the  military  casualties.  Peasants  re- 
moved from  their  homes  and  living  in  refugee 
camps  are  around  a  million,  and  increasing. 
What  all  this  means  Is  that  In  this  little 
"limited"  war,  which  we  watch  on  TV  and 
casually  read  about  in  the  morning  papers, 
a  level  of  death  and  destruction  for  Vietnam 
has  been  reached  exceeding  that  of  the  worst 
of  WWII  on  the  countries  of  Europe. 

And  despite  all  this,  there  Is  nothing  that 
looks  like  victory  In  sight.  Here  Is  the  analysis 
of  General  Le  May  as  given  on  April  10  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas. "Basically,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  Vietcong  has  gotten  stronger— and 
we  are  the  ones  who  are  frustrated.  The  long, 
drawnout  conflict  has  created  dissension  and 
dispute  in  America— and  a  greater  sense  of 
determination  and  purpose  in  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Behind  this  dissension  and  dispute  in 
America  referred  to  by  the  General,  lies  a 
great  lack  of  oonvictlon  that  this  U  a  Jxist 
or  moral  war,  or  that  any  vital  interest  of 
the  U.S.  Is  at  stake.  It  Is  agonizing  to  the 
conscience  of  America  to  recognize  that  we 
may  be  casually  destroying  a  country  pri- 
marily because  it  does  not  have  the  good 
sense  to  yield  to  our  military  power,  not  be- 
cause we  are  threatened  by  it,  or  because  of 
any  great  virtue  on  the  side  that  we  are 
supporting. 

Just  as  today  marks  a  time  of  re-appraisal 
by  the  Administration  of  our  military 
policies  in  Vietnam,  It  Ukewise  marks  a  time 
of  re-appralsal  by  otir  citizens  and  by  our 
political  leaders  of  both  parties.  Perhaps  a 
key  element  »n  that  re-appralsal  U  the 
scholarly  study  of  the  Vietnam  War  prepared 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Senate  Republican  Policy 
Committee  in  April.  Never  officially  approved 
by  the  Policy  Committee,  it  has  never-the- 
less  had  tremendous  readership.  Because 
this  study  sets  the  stage  for  what  should  be 
a  far-reaching  analysis  of  our  goals  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  part  of  next  year's  political  de- 
bate, I  would  like  to  quote  Its  concluding 
sentences,  which  are  largely  in  the  form  of 
questions  for  the  American  people. 

I  quote:  "Does  the  Republican  Party  serve 
America  best  by  saying  that  politics  stops 
at  the  water's  edge?  That  we  must  rally 
behind  the  President?  Does  bipartisanship 
mean  that  Democratic  mistakes  are  Republi- 
can responsibilities? 

"Republicans— for  two  decades— have  be- 
lieved the  United  States  must  not  become 
Involved  In  a  land  war  on  the  Asian  conti- 
nent. We  are  so  Involved  today. 

"Republicans,  in  1954,  made  a  limited 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  Democrats  our  commitment 
has  become  open-ended. 

"Before  making  any  further  decisions  to 
support  or  differ  with  the  President.  Re- 
publicans might  agree  to  seek  hard,  realistic 
answers  to  two  basis  questions: 

"1.  What  precisely  is  our  national  interest 
in  Thailand,  Cambodia.  Vietnam,  and  Laos? 
"2.  To  what   further  length  are  we  pre- 
pared to  go  in  support  of  this  interest?" 

While  the  Democrats  have  always  had  their 
dissenters  from  Administration  Vietnam 
policy,  led  by  Morse  and  Fulbrlght,  these 
questions  have  produced  a  sUrrlng  among  the 
Republicans.  Seven  Republican  House  Mem- 
bers, led  by  another  Morse,  Bradford  Morse 
of  Massachusetts,  have  proposed  a  plan  for 
gradual  de-eacalatlon  of  the  bombing  of  the 
North. 

Prominent  Republican  Senators,  such  as 
Aiken  of  Vermont.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Cooper  of  Kentucky,  have  Joined  Hatfield  of 
Oregon  and  Percy  of  Illinois  In  dovish  crltl- 
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clsm  of  the  Administration.  Romney  Is  re- 
ported now  to  have  called  for  a  cutback  in 
bombing  and  to  have  stressed  that  pacifica- 
tion must  do  the  decisive  Job  In  the  south. 

Among  the  Democrats,  the  Hawks  are  be- 
ginning to  sound  like  doves.  Senator  Prank 
LauBChe  of  Ohio  has  announced  that  he  now 
favors  de-escalation  of  the  bombing  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  Senator  George  Russell  or 
Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  Is  quoted  in  Newsweek  as  saying 
"We  need  a  new  policy  more  than  new  troops 
In  Vietnam."  Senator  Symington  only  last 
Thvu-sday  suggests  that.  ".  .  .we  offer  not 
only  to  stop  the  fighting  in  North  Vietnam, 
but  also  the  fighting  In  South  Vietnam— and 
start  negotiations  from  there." 

What  do  the  American  People  think  about 
our  course  In  Vietnam?  One  obvious  observa- 
tion Is  that  the  amount  of  frustration  Is  in- 
creasing, and  will  Increase  even  more  as  the 
citizen  is  hit  by  higher  taxee  and  more  casu- 
alties, compounded  by  an  unsteady  economy, 
as  well  as  negro  riots,  hippie  love-Ins  and  as- 
sorted demonstrations.  Most  polls  show  that 
about  75%  of  the  American  people  reject 
both  all-out  war.  and  withdrawal  of  US. 
troops  on  a  unilateral  basis,  giving  some  sup- 
port to  the  thesis  that  the  President's  policy 
Is  still  the  policy  of  consensus. 

The  Harris  Poll  In  the  July  10  Newsweek 
Is  typical.  Harris  shows,  however,  that  thUi 
75%  Is  divided  between  those  who  want  more 
military  pressure  and  those  who  want  more 
effort   at    negotiation,    with    those   favoring 
more  military  pressure  gaining  on  the  nego- 
tiators. Likewise,  among  the  other  25%.  those 
favoring   all-out  war   are  gaining  on   those 
supportlhg  a  pull-out.  I  have  done  my  own 
survey,   by   summarizing   the  results   of  87 
Congressional  questionnaires  taken  over  the 
last  4  months.  In  Congressional  Districts  In 
20  different  states.  These  polls  are  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  middle-western  states,  and 
Republican  Congressmen,  and  Include  about 
a  half  million  responses  from  about  6  million 
questionnaires  mailed.  I  make  no  claim  for 
the  scientific  precision  of  these  polls,  but 
their    sheer    magnitude    gives    them    some 
validity.  The  restUts  clearly  shows  a  much 
smaller  consensus,  with  only  about  25%  of 
the  respondents  favoring  a  coxirse  of  gradual 
escalation   as   followed   up   to   now   by   the 
Administration.  More  than  half  would  favor 
some  variation  of  a  "fight  harder  and  win" 
policy,  all  the  way  up  to  nuclear  weapons. 
About  a  quarter  favor  the  "de-escalate  and 
negotiate"  policy,  with  possibly   10%    ready 
to  withdraw.  On   the  closely  related  ques- 
tions of  a  tax  increase  to  finance  the  war. 
however,  there  Is  about  an  80%  rejection  by 
all  the  respondents.  In  a  fairly  carefully- 
worded  questionnaire  seiK  to  voters  In  my 
own  district,  with  six  possible  responses,  only 
about    10%    favored    the   present   policy   of 
gradual  escalation. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  obvious  shift  by 
the  voter  toward  a  more  hawkish  position. 
Just  at  the  time  that  more  political  leaden 
of  both  parties  may  be  inclined  to  shift  to- 
ward a  more  dovish  poeition,  poses  a  real 
threat  to  the  policy  making  processes  of  thl» 
country.  Such  a  voter  shift  quite  obviously 
results  from  fnistration  and  anger.  The 
course  it  takes  most  easily  is  that  of  right- 
eous indignation,  a  patriotic  demand  that 
our  military  might  should  prevail,  and  an 
Increasing  hatred  of  those  foreigners  who 
keep  shooting  and  killing  our  boys  as  fast 
as  we  send  them  over  there. 

The  groundwork  has  been  sometimes  un- 
wittingly laid  for  this  by  the  continuous  Ad- 
ministration repetition  that  we  are  fighting 
only  for  freedom  and  democracy — against  an 
Invader  from  the  North  engaged  in  a  con- 
splratlonal  effort  to  destroy  Its  small  neigh- 
bor, using  the  diabolical  tactic  of  a  Commu- 
nist Chinese — inspired  "War  of  National 
Liberation".  All  of  these  assertions  are  highly 
questionable  oversimplifications  of  an  ex- 
tremely complex  geo-political  situation.  Yet 
the  American  people  want  to  believe  In  the 
rlghtness  of  our  cause,  and  given  a  consUnt 


repetition  of  half-truths,  they  tend  finally  to 
reject  the  whole  truth. 

If  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  military  solu- 
tion ase  dim.  as  is  the  almost  unanimous 
view  of  knowledgeable  observers,  what  Is  the 
possibility  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  given 
the  present  negotiating  positions  of  the  two 
sides?  Will  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam 
join  us  at  the  negotiating  table,  accepting 
our  oft-repeated  assvirance  that  we  are  ready 
for  ■unconditional"  negotiations?  The  an-' 
swer  to  this  question  is  again.  No. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  simply  stated.  The 
vast  expendlttu'e  of  U.S.  planning.  Intrigue, 
effort  and  resources  In  Vietnam  since  1954 
practically  demands  that  the  Admtnlstra- 
tlon  paint  the  situation  there  In  terms  of  tre- 
mendously significant  emotional  Issues — pro- 
tecting freedom  against  tyranny — stemming 
the  global  communist  tide, — defeating  the 
Communist  Chinese — created  strategy,  of 
"Wars  of  National  Liberation",  as  I  have  Just 
indicated.  Hence  It  is  true  now,  Just  as  It 
was  13  years  ago  at  Geneva,  that  our  Obvem- 
ment  cannot  accept  a  solution  which  results 
In  a  government  other  than  the  one  we  are 
supporting,  even  if  it  were  elected  by  the 
people  of  South  Vietam  in  impartially  super- 
vised elections.  We  rejected  the  path  of  su- 
pervised elections  In  1956,  and  to  go  back  to 
It  now  would  make  mockery  of  a  course  to 
which  thousands  of  bureaucratic  careers  In 
the  CIA.  the  State  Department,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  Executive  offices  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  would  deny  the  validity  of  the 
great  motives  we  have  ascribed  to  our  In- 
volvement. Hence  we  have  encouraged  and 
accepted  a  South  Vietnamese  Constitution 
which  makes  Communism  a  crime,  which 
even  the  U.S.  has  not  yet  done. 

We  hall  with  Jubilation  the  results  of  elec- 
tions In  which  Communists,  Communist 
sympathizers,  neutralists,  militant  Bud- 
dhists, and  opponents  of  the  Military  Junta 
are  permitted  neither  to  run  nor  to  vote. 
We  make  no  protest  over  P»remler  Ky's  state- 
ment that  If  an  elected  government  sought 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  NLF  he  would 
overthrow  It  with  the  Army.  We  describe 
with  horror  the  possibility  of  National  Lib- 
eration Front  participation  In  the  Govern- 
ment In  even  the  smallest  way  as  "letting 
the  fox  In  the  Chicken  coop." 

By  all  these  means  we  make  It  clear  that 
to  us  "negotiation"  means  dfecusslng  where 
the  Vletcong  will  turn  In  their  arms  and 
which  routes  they  will  take  back  to  North 
Vietnam.  And  we  describe  this  happy  state 
of  affairs  as  restoring  freedom  and  democ- 
racy to  South  Vietnam. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  sees  these 
actions  and  accepts  them  as  the  true  Indi- 
cation of  our  position  rather  than  the  gen- 
eralizations made  by  President  Johnson  for 
domestic  U.S.  consumption.  Their  position, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  Is  merely  a  puppet  of 
the  U.S.,  with  no  support  from  the  people, 
and  is  both  corrupt  and  dlcatorlal.  Their  aim 
Is  to  root  It  out  completely.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  can  be  no  compromise. 

To  complicate  the  picture  even  more  the 
liberation  Front  and  Hanoi  completely  dis- 
trust the  U.S.  To  them  our  often-reported 
offer  to  negotiate  Is  merely  a  cover  to  pla- 
cate U.S.  and  International  opinion,  while 
continuing  to  escalate.  They  feel  we  be- 
trayed the  Geneva  Agreements,  Just  as 
Prance  betrayed  several  agreements  she 
made  with  the  Viet  Mlnh  prior  to  1954. 

This  explains  in  part  Hanoi's  Insistence 
on  specific  actions,  such  as  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  the  North,  before  even  consid- 
ering further  efforts  to  negotiate. 

At  one  point  In  time.  I  felt  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  civilian  government  In  South 
Vietnam  would  Increase  the  chances  of  a 
negotiated  settlement.  I  am  now  extremely 
dubious  of  that.  The  present  nUUtary  gov- 
ernment, with  advice  and  gtildance  from 
U.S.  experts,  has  become  quite  adept  at 
shaping  the  outcome  of  elections.  By  con- 


trolling who  votes,  who  runs,  who  has  ac- 
cess to  the  media  and  what  they  can  say. 
It  la  hardly  even  necessary  to  engage  In 
fraud  to  Insure  the  proper  results.  High 
turn-out  of  the  eligible  voters  can  be  Insured 
by  the  rumor  that  those  who  do  not  vote 
may  have  trouble  getting  food  rations.  And 
If  worse  comes  to  worse,  the  advance  threat 
by  the  Premier  of  a  military  coup  against 
any  unsuitable  government  should  clinch 
the  case. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  after 
the  September  3rd  election,  we  will  see  the 
same  people  performing  the  same  Jobs  and 
following  the  same  policies  and  practices. 
The  only  difference  will  be  in  their  claim 
to  legitimacy  through  an  overwhelming  man- 
date of  the  people  In  a  "free"  election — thus 
It  was  with  Diem  In  1955  when  he  received 
98%  of  the  vote  In  a  rigged  contest  against 
the  discredited  Bao  Dal.  who  ran  from  the 
French  Riviera. 

In  view  of  those  rather  pessimistic  asser- 
tions on  my  part,  what  do  I  see  for  the 
future? 

As  to  a  military  victory,  as  I  Intimated 
earlier,  I  see  no  chance  whatsoever.  An 
enemy  which  we  claim  has  roots  In  only 
five  to  seven  million  of  the  14  million  popu- 
lation of  South  Vietnam  has  suffered  over 
600.000  military  casualties  In  the  last  6 
years,  at  least  another  000.000  civilian 
casualties,  and  the  evacuation  of  over  a 
million  of  its  women,  children,  and  elderly. 
This  Is  the  destruction  of  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  Its  total  base  of  support,  according 
to  our  figures.  Yet  this  enemy  la  now  nearly 
4  times  as  strong  In  numbers  as  it  was  six 
years  ago,  better  trained  and  equipped,  and 
apparently  with  higher  morale.  He  has 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North 
Vietnam.  According  to  General  Westmore- 
land, his  manpower  Is  replenished  at  rates 
as  high  as  8,000  per  month  from  North  Viet- 
nam, in  spite  of  the  greatest  aerial  bombard- 
ment ever  used  against  an  enemy.  Recruit- 
ment from  the  local  peasants  seems  to  re- 
main at  a  high  level.  And  If  we  should  seek 
to  destroy  his  sanctuary,  especially  In  North 
Vietnam,  the  odds  become  dangerously  high 
that  we  Involve  the  700,000,000  Red  Chinese. 

I  am  convinced  that  while  neither  China 
nor  Russia  wish  to  be  Involved  in  this  war, 
they  will  commit  troops  If  either  Hanoi  or 
the  Liberation  Front  Is  faced  with  military 
destruction.  In  the  meantime,  tiiey  will  pro- 
vide an  Increasing  array  of  military  hardware 
and  the  training  to  use  It.  Reports  of  the  use 
of  122  mm  rockets  of  6-mile  range  and  pin- 
point accuracy  &ie  only  an  indication  of  our 
potential  problem  If  the  U.S.S.R.  should  de- 
cide to  supply  North  Vietnam  with  a  full 
range  of  sophisticated  military  hardware. 

Russia  and  China  will  also  encourage  mili- 
tary diversions  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Those 
diversions  may  Include  the  Middle  East, 
Burma,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong.  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  various  parts  of  Latin  America, 
and  possibly  Africa.  In  this  game  of  escala- 
tion and  diversion  the  enemy  enjoys  a  tre- 
mendous leverage  because  of  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  war,  and  of  the  tactics  used. 
According  to  our  military  doctrine  we  re- 
quire a  superiority  of  10-1  in  manpower  to 
control  guerrilla  tactics.  Yet  we  fight  at  the 
back  door  of  25%  of  the  human  race  as  po- 
tential enemies.  Because  of  the  location  of 
the  enemy,  our  logistics  problem  Is  massive. 
Because  of  the  sophistication  of  our  tech- 
nology, it  is  tremendously  expensive.  All  these 
factors  run  our  costs  to  25  billion  per  year  at 
present  levels.  The  enemy's  costs  probably 
run  to  260  million  per  year,  or  1%  of  ours. 
One  successful  diversionary  effort  by  the 
enemy  Involving  another  of  the  50  or  so  "free- 
dom-loving" nations  to  which  we  have  made 
a  "coimnltment,"  at  a  similarly  remote  p&rt 
of  the  world,  would  require  total  mobilization 
of  the  American  people  and  resources. 

The  present  level  of  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam has  produced  major  Unpacts  on  Ameri- 
can society,  and  will  produce  even  more.  An 


unhappy  and  frustrated  people  will  be  made 
even  more  unhappy  by  a  major  federal  tax 
Increase  In  the  next  few  months.  Por  Califor- 
nlans,  this  wUl  be  added  to  the  largest  state 
tax  Increase  In  history,  which  becomes  effec- 
tive today.  Despite  Its  size,  the  federal  tax  in- 
crease will  not  be  enough  to  prevent  the 
largest  budgetary  deficit  in  history,  except 
for  the  years  of  WW  n.  This  will  Increase 
govertmient  borrowing,  Increase  interest 
rates,  reduce  the  flow  of  residential  mortgage 
funds,  and  have  a  generally  unsettling  eco- 
nomic effect. 

An  Indignant  Congress  and  an  unhappy 
President  will  cut  domestic  expenditures  for 
the  War  on  Poverty,  education,  space,  health, 
urban  blight,  and  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
grams, crippling  many  of  them  and  saving 
2  or  3  billion  dollars,  which  will  have  an 
Insignificant  effect  on  the  deficit.  However, 
because  the  programs  cut  will  be  those 
widely  hailed  as  the  basis  for  a  "great  so- 
ciety", and  for  which  expectations  were  for 
a  great  Increase,  rather  than  a  cut,  the  re- 
sulting gap  between  expectations  and  per- 
formance will  encourage  more  and  bigger 
riots.  These  riots  may  cost  the  economy  con- 
siderably more  than  the  budgetary  savings, 
if  the  estimates  I  have  seen  so  far  of  riot 
costs  are  any  Indication. 

At  the  political  level  I  see  very  little  chance 
for  the  re-election  of  President  Johnson 
under  the  present  circtimstances.  I  likewise 
see  very  little  chance  of  the  Republicans 
nominating  a  candidate  who  will  do  any 
better.  None  of  the  three  top  Republican 
Presidential  prospects — Romney.  Reagan,  and 
Nixon — have  given  a  single  indication  of 
having  a  program  that  can  cope  with  the 
crisis  facing  the  U.S.  and  the  world  today. 
This  country  deserves  better  than  what  It 
apparently  faces  for  next  year  from  Its  great 
democratic  system. 

At  the  very  minimum  next  year's  election 
should  provide  a  dialogue  and  a  choice  on 
the  great  Issues  of  our  time.  Is  Vletman 
really  a  great  crusade,  worthy  of  the  full 
support  of  the  American  people?  Or  Is  It  a 
tragic  error  perpetuated  by  a  stubborn  and 
arrogant  Executive  bureaucracy,  from  which 
we  should  withdraw  with  a  degree  of  humil- 
ity? Is  the  noble  effort  to  create  world  order 
under  law.  conceived  In  WW  n  by  the  Great 
Powers,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  VS.  Im- 
perialism? Is  the  Cold  War  to  be  the  per- 
petual condition  of  mankind?  Are  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race,  urban  decay  and  a 
society  which  massively  befouls  Its  own  en- 
vironment to  be  solved,  as  an  example  to 
all  mankind,  or  be  disregarded? 

My  guess  Is  that  these  questions  will  be 
submerged  in  waves  of  rhetoric,  rarely  asked, 
and  never  answered  in  realistic  terms  for 
fear  of  alienating  a  voter.  Yet  they  must  be 
answered  soon  and  adequately,  if  we  are  to 
cope  with  the  present  crisis  of  mankind.  They 
are  each  related  to  the  other,  they  require 
a  political  philosophy  as  different  from  the 
present  as  day  from  night,  and  yet  nowhere 
on  the  horizon  does  there  appear  such  a 
philosophy. 

I  have  left  until  last  a  few  brief  comments 
about  my  own  program  for  a  solution  in 
Vietnam.  My  previous  remarks  should  have 
made  clear  my  complete  disillusionment  with 
the  course  we  have  followed.  I  regard  that 
coxirse  as  a  compound  of  all  that  Is  bad  In 
American  foreign  policy.  Yet  as  responsible 
citizens  we  should  always  try  to  answer  the 
question  "What  would  you  do  If  you  were 
making  the  decisions?" 

Up  until  the  present  time  I  have  always 
felt  that,  although  I  am  a  vocal  dove  in 
criticizing  our  Vietnam  policy,  I  could  fit 
within  the  limits  of  the  concensus  p>06tvu-e  of 
the  President.  I  have  never  advocated  a  U.S. 
pull-out  of  Vietnam.  I  have  never  urged 
tiu-nlng  the  government  over  to  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  I  consider  our  troops  to 
be  brave  men  doing  an  ugly  Job  in  the  best 
way  they  can.  I  have  accepted  in  good  faith 
the  President's  verbal  assent  to  the  Geneva 
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AccorcU  as  a  basis  tea  negotiations,  his  sup- 
port of  free  elections,  his  willingness  to  see 
Vietnam  re-unlfled  if  the  people  f eelre  fee^ 
ing  that  these  provided  an  ample  basU  fM 
settlement  of  the  conflict.  My  "^f »  "f'^ 
proposals  have  been  for  an  end  ^  «ie  lK>mb- 
ina  of  the  North,  negotiation  with  the  Na- 
t^nal  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  Hanoi,  and 
a  government  elected  In  an  honest  election 
with  every  citizen  free  to  run  and  free  to 

^°^e  iron  logic  of  event  haii  convinced  me 
that  I  have  been  naive.  I  believe  now  that 
the  President  has  accepted  In  fact  and  by 
his  actions  the  position  of  those  advisors  who 
urge  a  mllltary^Tctory  and  the  cont  nuat  on 
in  DOwer  of  our  hand-picked  generals  as  the 
gov«^ent  of  south  Vietnam.  I  believe  his 
^^Iltlcal  strategy  U  to  seek  to  ^^  the  wa^ 
thus  lusUfylng  his  course  of  action  and  his 
Uemen^o  J  c^nmltment  of  "B  resourc^. 
or  falling  that,  to  Intensify  Vietnam  next 
vear  to  a  full-scale  war  In  the  hope  that  he 
wm  smvlve  a.  a  war-time  Presldent-none  of 
whom  have  ever  been  def  eated-accordlng  to 

^I  "^l^uld^Vather  retire  from  politics  than 

■uDDort  this  course.  

?^  call  upon  the  President  to  reverse 
his  poeltlon  and  take  the  following  steps: 

(1)  Oi^er  our  half  million  troops,  our 
n»i«lve  air  and  naval  fleets,  to  cease  Are 
^dstand  fast.  Anneunce  to  the  enemy  and 
W  the  world  that  our  soldiers  will  Are  only 
U  flred  upon,  but  If  fired  upon  will  take  all 
■teM  necessary  for  their  own  defense. 

(?)  ^kTe  Geneva  Powers  to  re-convene 
under  call  of  the  co-chairman,  to  a  neutral 
sl?^  L  Asia,  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  participating  as  a  belligerent. 

(3)  Participate  In  good  faith  negotiations 
„  long  as  nkiessary  to  reach  a  s**""^*^*; 
^klnl -clear  that  he  wlU  be  guided  by  the 
S^c  principle  that  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  shall  be  determined  by  the  freely- 
expressed  decisions  of  lU  own  people. 

(4)  insist  that  the  final  agreement  be 
guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  and  adequate 
enforcement  machinery  provided. 

I  believe  that  these  stepe  contain  all  that 
1.  n2^^^  to  achieve  an  Immediate  end  to 
th^  wiTand   a  poUtlcal  setUement   which 
^tl  MUrfrthe  great  majority  of  the  Amert- 
^  So?le.  It  STow.  the  XJnlted  States  to 
^^\he  initiative.  It  builds  upon  the  prece- 
rJSts  of  previous  international  agreement. 
reUUng  to  the  area,  fragile  and  u^^t^^^f^" 
S? M  they  have  been.  It  adheres  to  the  prln- 
c?Dle  of  self-determination  of  peoples,  a  cor- 
neretone  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  reme- 
Sr»  the  carxllnal  defect  of  Geneva,  the  la^k 
Sf  guarantees  by  th'e  partlclpanto    so  that 
when  France  faUed  to  carry  out  b"  obllga- 
ttoM    the  other  great  powers  would  have 
SS^'that  gap.  It  plac«  the  U.S^  squarely 
bick  on  the  side  of  enforceable  world  law. 
SI^erThan  as  the  self -proclaimed  policeman 
Of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  thoee  who  will 
.ay  tiat  ms^course  would  constitute  sur- 
«Ller  to  the  enemy.  They  are  completely 
^OTiK   It  does  constitute  a  recognition  that 
tt^e    1-   a   military   stalemate   In   Vletnajm. 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  the  com- 
ment of   an  unacceptable   level   of   US^ 
^^wer  and  resources.  It  does  constitute 
rr^nltlon  that  In  a  war  that  U  primarily 
pout^al  m  Its  nature,  the  course  of  mnitary 
S»lation  can  lead  to  unacceptable  poeslbU  - 
tieT  of  greater  involvement.  It  may  constl- 
tajte  a  recognition  that  the  U.S.  made  a  mis- 
take in  seeking  by  clandestine  means  to  sub- 
vert the  Geneva  Agreements  of  1954. 

This  course  will  also  require  that  the  Ad- 
ministration admit  frankly  to  the  ff^^'^f'J^ 
people  that  most  South  Vietnamese  feel  that 
Sis  Is  an  anU-colonlal  war.  not  a  war  of 
Oommunlst  aggresslon-that  the  government 
vc  are  supporting  has  no  roots  among  the 
Twople.  and  never  could  have  «•  long  as  It 
^IsU  of  generals  who  fought  for  th« 
French,   and   landholders   and   businessmen 
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who  owe  their  wealth  to  the  French— that  all 
Vietnamese  are  Inherently  suspicious  of  the 
Chinese  and  highly  unlikely  to  serve  as 
lackeys  of  Chinese  Communism— and  that 
the  co\u-8e  of  Communism  in  Asia  will  be 
determined  more  by  how  honest  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  their  people  the  gov- 
ernment leaders  are  than  by  how  big  their 
armies  are.  All  of  these  requirements  Hy  in 
the  face  of  myths  promulgated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  several  years. 

But  If  our   real   goals  in   this  tragic  war 
are  what  the  Prealdent  claims  they  are— a 
government  of  South  Vietnam  acceptable  to 
its  own  people,  and  a  settlement  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  area  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Geneva  Agreements — we  will  achieve 
them  by  the  program  I  am  now  advocating. 
Nor  will  this  course  endanger  the  safety 
of   our    men   in   Vietnam.   If   I    thought   It 
did.  I  would  not   advocate   It.   Our  present 
military  strategy  Is  primarily  that  of  "search 
and  destroy'.  Under  this  doctrine  we  go  to 
enormous  effort  to  locate  enemy  concentra- 
tions, exposing  our  troops  to  great  hazards 
and  tremendous  casualties.  Then,  having  lo- 
cated them,  we  rush  our  battalions  to  de- 
stroy them,  almost  invariably  on  terrain  and 
under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  enemy. 
If.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  military.  I  need  a 
more  warlike  description  of  my  first  point 
than  •■cease-fire  and  standfast ",  I  would  call 
It  "sit  and  destroy"  rather  than  "search  and 
destroy '.  In  other  words,  we  can  select  the 
terrain  favorable  to  our  troops,  protect  It  to 
whatever    extent    required,    and    engage    In 
constant   reconnaissance.   If  the  enemy  de- 
sires to  continue  the  fight  they  must  do  It 
under  our  conditions,  concentrating  where 
our  air  and  artillery  can  destroy  them,  rather 
than  the  opposit*.  While  I  am  convinced  that 
they  would  accept  the   cease-fire,  I  see  no 
hazards  to  oiu  troops  remotely  comparable  to 
the  present  situation  If  they  did  not. 

And  the  very  fact  that  a  half  million 
American  troope  sit  permanently  astride 
their  land  compels  them  to  seek  negotia- 
tions. No  other  course  Is  possible,  since  we 
cannot  be  removed  by  military  means. 

For  the  U.S.  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam  by 
Its  own  initiative,  and  to  institute  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Powers  under  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  successful  negotiations, 
would  have  such  far-reaching  benefits  as  to 
require  another  speech  to  explore  fully.  How- 
ever in  ord»r  to  conclude  this  speech  on  an 
optimistic-  note.  I  will  mention  four  such 
benefits.  ^    ^   ^ 

First.  It  would  effectively  balance  the  budg- 
et, by  saving  10  to  15  billion  doUars  this 
year  Second,  It  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
a  Federal  tax  Increase.  ThU-d,  It  would  allow 
for  planning  a  major  attack  on  our  domestic 
problems  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Foiu-th.  It 
might  get  both  me  and  President  Johnson  re- 
elected next  year. 

The  last  reason  alone  makes  a  very  strong 
case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 


During  the  week  of  July  16.  1967. 
WMAL  radio  In  Washington  broadcast 
an  editorial  concerning  the  New  Jersey 
riot,  a  clear  example  of  violence  for  the 
sake  of  violence.  ^.^     .  , 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as 

follows :  „    _ 

New  JE»SEY  RIOT 

(Broadcast  during  the  week  of  July  16.  1967) 
A  Negro  reporter,  watching  as  downtown 
Newark.  New  Jersey,  went  up  »«  ^,^*«,.^fJ5.. 
"They're  Just  shooting  at  anything  white. 
That  single  sentence  stated  clearly  what_ 
If  allowed  to  continue,  can  create  untold 
tragedy  to  American  society.  To  hate  because 
of  lolor  has  long  been  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan.  Now  Negro  extremist  groups 
are  giving  this  destructive  doctrine  reverse 
English  with  ever-increasing  success.  It  is 
morally  wrong  to  hate  a  Negro  because  of  the 

ToioT  of  his  skin.  It  is  e«l^»"y,T.T'^.^Am« 
white  men  because  they  are  white.  The  Amy - 
SL   rTcee  must  not   allow  lunatic   fringes 
to  lead  or  push  them  into  warring  camps^ 

we  have  no  pat  and  easy  soluUons.  But 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  ^-^t  order  of  busi- 
ness must  be  to  restore  order  to  the  streets. 
S^progress  can  be  made  In  an  environment 
of  constant  fear.  Meanwhile,  men  of  good  will, 
both  White  and  black,  must  continue  to  «ek 
solutions  to  the  very  real  problems  of  Negro 
rouslnreducation  and  Jobs.  This  work  must 
go  on  rapldly-not  because  some  youngster 
fLew  a  molotov  cocktail,  but  because  it 
U  morally  and  constitutionally  right. 
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New   Jersey   Riot 

EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NrW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter 
what  the  reason  for  the  recent  rioting. 
no  citizen  h»s  the  right  to  use  violence 
to  better  his  conditions. 

The  truth  ia.  however,  that  most  of 
the  rioters  had  no  such  Idea  in  their 
minds  when  they  were  shooting  ai  by- 
standers, looting  stores,  and  burning 
everything  in  sl^xt. 


Bofton'i  Newest  School  To  Be  Named  in 
Honor  of  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W. 
McCormack 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    SKW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 
Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  great  pleasure  that  Boston  s 
newest  school  Is  to  be  named  for  Boston  s 
most  distinguished  citizen,  A  man  the 
people  of  Boston  have  seen  fit  to  send 
here  to  Washington  for  nearly  *«  years 
to  grace  these  halls  of  Congress  with  his 
courage.  IntelUgence.  and  kindness- 
JoHN  W.  McCormack. 

The  singular  honor  bestowed  on  the 
Speaker  comes  after  years  of  dedication 
to  education,  not  only  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts,  but  dedication  to  the 
broad  spectrum  of  education  in  America. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a 
school  in  Massachusetts  has  been  named 
for  a  living  man.  It  is  a  fitting  honor  for 
a  man  who  Uves  to  the  full  measure  for 
his  God  and  his  country. 

It  was  John  McCormack's  hand  that 
guided  through  the  House  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  im- 
portant single  event  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion of  this  century. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
John  W.  McCormack  School  will  do  well 
to  take  example  from  their  schools 
namesake.  John  W.  McCormack  has  led 
our  Nation  to  greatness  by  lending  his 
greatness  to  this  Nation,  It  might  be  time 
also  to  reflect  how  fortunate  our  country 
has  been  to  have  his  steady  hand,  wise 


counsel,  and  courage  to  help  guide  It 
through  a  span  of  crises  that  has  no  com- 
parison in  history. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Boston  PubUc  Schools 
Review  which  describes  the  new  John  W, 
McCormack  School  and  the  man  for 
whom  it  is  named : 
Boston's  Newest  Schooi.  To  Bk  Named  in 

Honor   or   Speakeb   or  raz   House,   John 

W.  McCormack 

The  most  expensive  school  building  ever 
constructed  in  Boston  and  the  largest  single 
building  to  be  undertaken  since  the  com- 
pletion of  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  1929 
will  be  named  In  honor  of  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

The  school,  on  Mt.  Vernon  Steeet  in  Dor- 
chester. Is  being  constructed  on  a  flve-acre 
site,  and  will  accommodate  1100  pupils.  Total 
cost  Is  th'ee  million  dollars. 

School  Committee  member  William  E. 
O'Connor  presented  the  motion  to  name  the 
new  school  on  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  the  John 
W.  McCormack  School.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House,  upon  notlflcatlon  of  the  Oommlttee's 
decision,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Louise  Day  Hlcka 
stating: 

"The  high  honor  and  tribute  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  School  Committee  have 
paid  me  pleases  Mrs.  McCormack  and  me 
more  than  I  can  adequately  express  In  words. 
I  shall  always  cherish  this  warm  feeling  of 
friendship." 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack  Is 
a  lilelong  resident  of  South  Boston.  He  was 
born  on  Mercer  Street,  lived  on  Vinton  Street 
and  graduated  from  the  John  A.  Andrew 
School.  Speaker  McCormack  was  elected  to 
the  Massachiisetts  House  of  Representatives 
In  1920.  The  Massachusetts  Senate  In  1923. 
and  was  elected  to  the  70th  Congress  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Congressman  James 
A.  GaUlvan.  He  was  elected  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Congress  In  1940  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  In  the  87th  Congress. 

Speaker  McCormack  holds  honorary  de- 
grees from  Boston  University,  Holy  Cross, 
Boston  College,  Tufts,  Providence  College, 
StonehiU,  Georgetown,  and  the  Catholic 
University  in  'Washington,  D.C.  He  has  been 
honored  as  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  holds  the 
Peace  Medal  of  the  Order  of  Catholic  Lay- 
men. The  Speaker  lives  at  726  Columbia 
Road.  South  Boston. 

The  new  John  W.  McCormack  School  will 
house  32  classrooms,  4  special  classrooms,  a 
remedial  reading  laboratory,  library,  art 
room,  sewing  room,  food  laboratory,  drafting 
room,  special  guidance  and  administrative 
offices,  metal  and  electronics  shops  and  sci- 
ence laboratories.  The  school  will  serve 
greides  4  to  8  and  will  be  comparable  to  any 
In  the  nation. 


Rev.  Seido  Ogawa  Delivers  Addresi  at 
50th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  Nu- 
oanu  YMCA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  inspiring  address  w^hich 
was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Seido 
Ogawa,  executive  secretary  of  the  Hawaii 


Council  of  Churches,  at  the  recent  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Nuuanu  YtACA 
in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Ogawa  emphasized  how  the 
Nuuanu  "Y,"  once  dubbed  the  "Oriental 
Y,"  has  given  substance  to  the  leadership 
potential  of  the  immigrant  groups  in  the 
50th  State.  He  stressed  how,  for  over 
five  decades,  the  "Y"  has  provided  the 
framework  for  the  development  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  immigrants  from 
Asian  nations  and  prepared  them  for 
roles  of  responsible  citizenship  in  today's 
cosmopolitan  Hawaii. 

The  Reverend  Ogawa's  dedication  to 
youth,  and  his  recognition  of  the  need 
for  greater  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  and 
moral  training  of  our  youngsters,  has 
earned  him  the  gratitude  and  respect  of 
all  who  know  him. 

Mr.  Ogawa's  address  touches  in  a  very 
personal  and  meaningful  way  upon  what 
today's  youth  needs,  in  example  and  en- 
couragement, to  meet  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  modern  society. 

In  the  hope  that  Honolulu's  experience 
will  be  of  some  guidance  to  other  cities 
in  our  country,  I  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  full  text  of  Reverend 
Ogawa's  speech,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
July  17.  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

"Haole  Y"  and  "Orientai.  T" 
(By  Rev.  Seido  Ogawa) 
I  recollect  that  as  a  youth  I  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  at  the  Nuuanu  Y. 
Much  of  it  was  time  when  I  didn't  have  any- 
thing special  to  do.  I  also  recall  many  other 
occasions  when  I  didn't  spend  time  at  the 
Y  but  agreed  to  meet  friends  there  In  order 
to  go  somewhere  else — using  the  Y  as  a  point 
of  departure.  I  suggest  that,  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  youth,  these  are  pretty 
good  definitions  of  what  a  home  Is. 

I  further  remember — at  the  level  of  feel- 
ings more  than  mind — that  on  some  occa- 
sions we  went  to  the  old  Central  Y  on  the 
corner  of  Alakea  and  Hotel  and  that  those 
visits  were  accompanied  by  vague  aware- 
ness of  discomfort  and  formality.  It  was 
roughly  a  feeling  of  being  in  a  stranger's 
home  compared  with  the  feeling  of  being  at 
home  in  the  Nuuanu  Y. 

I  don't  mean  to  point  up  something  nega- 
tive or  to  raise  any  Issue.  I'm  Just  thinking 
back.  I'm  sure  that  the  old  Image  of  the  Cen- 
tral Y  as  the  Haole  Y  and  Nuuanu  Y  as 
the  Oriental  hangout  reflected  the  socio-eco- 
nomic distances  of  an  earlier  day.  Yet,  to  ac- 
cent the  positive,  there  was  wisdom  and  even 
necessity  in  the  partly  conscious  partly  sub- 
conscious, development  which  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Nuuanu  Y — on  one  hand 
as  the  integration  and  merging  of  separate. 
Oriental  YMCAs,  on  the  other  hand  as  a  Y 
with  a  focus  on  Orientals. 

The  formation  of  the  Nuuanu  Y  had  in- 
calculable social  consequences — broad  and 
basic  consequences — for  the  Oriental  popu- 
lace directly,  and  indirectly  for  all  Hawaii.  It 
provided  a  social  and  psychologically  neces- 
sary home  base,  a  place  that  one  could  feel 
possessive  about,  a  point  of  convergence  for 
human  hopes  and  opportunities,  a  place  of 
learning  and  of  testing.  It  also  provided  a 
Western  type  of  social  setting  and  structure, 
with  its  assumptions  and  values,  with  a  pri- 
mary invitation  to  people  from  Eastern  back- 
grounds to  use  it  freely  in  the  process  of  tran- 
sition and  change. 

When  we  note  how  many  of  the  key  per- 
sonalities of  the  first  generation  Orientai 
groups  felt  themselves  deeply  Involved  in 
and  identified  with  the  life  and  objectives  of 
the  Nuuanu  Y.  when  we  remember  also  how 
many  of  the  second  generation  have  moved 


In,  through,  and  out  of  the  Nuuanu  T  to  po- 
sitions of  influence  In  the  larger  community, 
the  work  of  the  Nuuanu  Y  is  an  Important 
fabric  of  the  life  we  have  today  In  this  com- 
munity. If  I  were  to  summarize  what  I  feel 
to  be  the  significance  of  the  Y  In  Its  first  50 
years  It  would  be  In  somewhat  the  following 
terms: 

The  Nuuanu  Y  helped  to  give  substance 
to  the  leadership  potential  of  the  Immigrant 
groups.  Consciously  or  otherwise  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Nuuanu  Y  was  that  Oriental  Im- 
migrants were  not  all  "laborers"  (at  least 
not  bom  laborers),  that  regardless  of  the 
Initial  auspices  under  which  they  came  they 
re|M^sented  at  least  a  cross-section,  a  spec- 
trvun  of  talents  and  abilities,  that  among 
them  were  leaders  as  well  as  followers,  that 
for  the  welfare  of  the  immigrant  groups  a» 
weU  as  the  community  at  large  theee  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  to  their 
maximum  potential. 

The  Y  offered  support,  encouragement  and 
Interested  friendship.  It  offered  the  tooU 
which  Immigrant  peoples  need  tar  cultural 
adjustments — language  classes,  social  graces, 
and  supportive  groupw.  It  provided  the  frame- 
work for  leadership  to  develop  with  the  re- 
sult that  both  the  Immigrant  groups  and 
the  community  benefited. 

The  second  generation,  the  ctirrent  older 
leadership  of  the  Y.  has  carried  on  the  leader- 
ship developmental  process,  not  always  aa 
consciously  aware  of  the  soclologlcsJ  Implica- 
tions, taking  more  for  granted,  nevertheless 
appreciative  of  an  Institution  committed  to 
serve  them.  After  a  while  many  became  less 
consciously  dependent  on  or  Identified  with 
the  Y,  but  this  Is  a  natural  process  of  wean- 
ing and  independence.  The  truth  remalna 
that  many  who  may  not  feel  consciously  in- 
debted to  the  Y  would  acknowledge  early 
and  basic  influences.  The  Y's  work  and  back- 
up have  been  a  basic  social  and  psychological 
necessity  for  the  first  and  second  generations 
In  Honolulu. 

And  what  about  the  Nutianu  Y  today  and 
tomorrow?  I  have  some  ooncems.  One  is  that 
every  Institution  undergoes  a  process  of  at- 
trition. It  tends  to  lose  something  In  the 
course  of  the  years — something  of  the  vision, 
the  social  dream,  the  determination  to  over- 
come, the  feel  for  people  and  their  needs — 
something  of  the  Intangible  complex  of  moti- 
vations that  spells  the  difference  between 
a  vital  human  organization  and  routine 
operation.  And  the  more  there  Is  to  look 
back  upon  with  satisfaction  the  greater 
danger  that  we  rest  on  past  laurels  Instead 
of  exercising  critical  self-examination,  real- 
izing that  new  times  demand  new  dreams  stB 
the  price  of  continued  relevance.  The  YMCA, 
like  the  church,  like  social  work,  like  educa- 
tion, has  an  honorable  past  but  the  question 
we  must  ask  continuously  Is  whether  historic, 
past  significance — on  the  part  of  church, 
education,  or  social  work,  or  the  Y — Is  suf- 
ficient for  the  opportunities  and  needs  of 
today. 

One  of  the  things  which  identifies  the  Y's 
past  is  the  disproportionately  large  number 
of  outstanding  men  which  it  was  able  to 
attract  and  to  help  in  developing.  I'm  not 
thinking  so  much  of  a  particular  area  of 
human  achievement,  such  as  physical 
prowess,  but  of  the  whole  man.  the  kind  of 
man  sj-mbolized  by  the  Y  triangle.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  not  addressed  today.  In 
the  program  of  the  Y,  to  the  same  broad 
objective  of  developing  men  of  stature,  men 
who  stand  tall.  The  strength  of  the  Y  in 
Honolulu  Is  In  the  men  who  have  helped 
btilld  this  co.-nmunity,  the  men  who  by  their 
own  height  among  men  have  helped  to  point 
the  direction  for  others. 

Admittedly  this  task  is  a  good  deal  more 
difBcult  today.  But  the  need  Is  also  far 
greater.  The  human  landscape  today  is  ex- 
ceedingly flat  and  monotonous.  There  Is  an 
absence  of  landmark  personalities,  that  Is 
people  who  are  identifiable  above  the  crowd. 
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who  can  help  others  to  identify  themselves. 
I  have  had  a  growing  feeling  ttiat  the  so 
called  "revolt  of  youth,"  the  iinexpected 
manifestation!  of  youthful  frustration,  have 
to  do  with  a  hOBtlllty  that  Is  directed  toward 
a  society  which  la  falling  to  set  examples  and 
to  point  directions. 

Let  me  share  a  personal  satisfaction.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  my  son  has 
been  enrolled  In  one  of  the  classes  In  the 
self  defense  arts  for  five  years.  My  satis- 
faction has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  person 
the  Instructor  Is,  a  man  with  obvious  poise 
of  spirit — secure,  self  confident,  and  there- 
.  fore  humble — Interested  ixir  helping  young 
men  to  grow  In  similar  poise  of  spirit,  a  man 
whose  quiet  manhood  commands  respect. 
I  want  my  son  to  be  like  that,  not  needing 
to  prove  his  strength  or  ability  because  he 
knows  himself,  able  to  think  of  others'  needs 
because  he  doesn't  have  to  be  anxious  about 
his  own. 

Som«how  I  feel  that  the  genius  of  the 
T  is  related  to  this  kind  of  himian  relation- 
ship, that  our  necessary  concern  and  focus 
must  be  on  providing  this  kind  of  leader- 
ship— both  staff  and  volvmteer — on  getting 
the  kind  at  people  who  incarnate  in  them- 
selves what  the  youth  of  today  need.  In 
example  and  encouragement,  to  be  the  real 
men  of  tomorrow. 
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OF 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 


Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record  my  newsletter, 
Washington  Report,  for  the  month  of 

August: 

Washington  RrposT 

(By  Congressman  Wh-liam  E.  Minshali-) 
Even  cynical  observers  of  the  Capital 
scene  are  amazed  by  the  length  of  time — 
one  full  year — granted  by  the  President  to 
bla  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Dlaorders  to  answer  his  three  basic  ques- 
tions about  the  riots  ravaging  our  nation. 
The  Prealdent's  questions  are:  1)  "What 
happened?"  3)  "Why  did  It  happen?"  3) 
"What  can  be  done  to  prevent  It  from  hap- 
pening again?"  .  .  .  While  we  wait  a  year 
for  the  Commission's  report  how  many  more 
innocent  citizens  of  all  races  loill  be  killed  or 
injured?  How  many  more  American  cities 
will  be  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire- 
bombsT"  .  .  .  Answers  to  the  Presidents 
questions  are  already  a  matter  of  record. 
The  facte  speak  for  themselves. 

Facts:  Ccwomunlst  Involvement.  Testify- 
ing before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee February  10,  1967,  FBI  Director  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  said:  "Communists  and  other 
subversives  and  extremiats  strive  and  labor 
ceaselessly  to  precipitate  racial  trouble  .  .  . 
Such  elements  were  active  In  exploiting  and 
aggravating  the  riots  ...  In  Harlem.  Watts. 
Cleveland  and  Chicago."  .  .  .  1964  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  hearings 
quote  racial  agitator  and  FBI  fugitive  Rob- 
ert Williams,  who  fled  to  Castro's  Cuba 
and  now  malls  his  publications  from  Red 
China  to  the  U.S.  via  Canada:  "During  the 
hours  of  the  day  sporadic  rioting  takes  place 
and  massive  sniping.  Night  brings  all-out 
warfare,  organized  fighting  and  unlimited 
terror  against  the  oppressor  and  his  forces. 
Such  a  campaign  wlU  bring  about  an  end  to 
oppareexlon  and  social  injustice  In  the  U£-A. 
in  lesa  than  90  days."  .  .  .  Stokely  Carmi- 


ehael,  speaking  from  Havana  July  27,  1967: 
"We  mxist  Internationalize  our  struggle  and 
If  we  are  going  to  turn  Into  reality  the 
words  of  Che  (Guevara)  to  create,  two,  three 
or  more  Vletnama,  we  must  recognize  that 
Detroit  and  New  York  are  also  Vietnam." 
.  .  .  H.  Rap  Brown,  heed  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  CoOTdlnatlng  Committee.  J\Uy 
26,  1967,  after  his  arrest  for  inciting  a  Cam- 
bridge. Md.,  riot:  "These  rebellions  are  but 
a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  real  revolution." 
and  July  27,  speaking  In  a  Washington,  DC, 
church.  Brown  said:  "black  people"  should 
do  "more  looting  and  shooting.  If  you're  go- 
ing to  loot,  loot  yourself  a  gun  store.  You 
got  to  arm  yourself,  brother." 

Solution:  Arrest  and  prosecution  of  in- 
surrectionists advocating  the  overthrow  of 
our  government.  For  this  reason  I  introduced 
In  1966  and  voted  on  July  19,  1967,  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Anti-Riot  Bill  to  Invoke  severe 
penalties  on  any  pe'-on  using  Interstate  fa- 
cilities for  the  purpose  of  melting  riots.  This 
legislation  novf  awaits  Senate  action.  For 
this  reason  I  also  telegraphed  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  July  28  calling  for 
the  immediate  apprehension  and  arrest  of 
Stokely  Carmichael  the  moment  he  returns 
to  this  country,  to  be  held  without  bond  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  even  though  we  are  in 
an  undeclared  war.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
strong  anti-crime  laws,  better  police  pay,  and 
possibly  mobile  anti-riot  sqxuids  at  strategic 
locations  near  potential  trouble  spots.  ...  I 
urge  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  review  Its 
decisions  which  pdace  Justice  to  the  criminal 
and  anarchist  before  Justice  to  the  victim. 
According  to  official  FBI  records,  national 
crime  rates  have  risen  by  62%  since  1960. 

Facts:  Demagoguery  to  gain  votes.  The 
sudden  dismay  and  alarm  of  high-ranking 
Waslilngton  officials  ring  false  to  those  who 
recall  that  In  August.  1965.  President  John- 
son told  demonsO-ators  at  the  White  House: 
"I  am  proud  thU  morning  to  salute  you  as 
fellow  revolutionaries.  Neither  you  nor  I  are 
willing  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  poverty  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  you  .  .  .  will  go  out  Into  the 
hinterland  and  rouse  the  masses  and  blow 
the  bugles  and  tell  them  that  the  hour  has 
arrived  and  their  day  is  here."  .  .  .  And  Vice 
President  Humphrey's  statement  last  year 
that  if  he  had  to  live  In  slums  "you'd  have 
more  trouble  than  you  have  had  already,  be- 
cause I've  got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to 
lead  a  mighty  good  revolt  under  those 
conditions." 

Solution:  A  curb  on  inflammatory  remarlts 
by  men  in  public  office — Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican; by  legitimate  civil  rights  leaders  who 
represent  Just  grievances  by  minority  groups; 
and  by  clergymen  who  advocate  civil  dis- 
obedience and  open  their  church  doors  to 
provide  forimM  for  such  characters  as  Rap 
Brown.  The  pollUcal  leader  who  treats  the 
poor,  and  particularly  Negroes,  not  as  In- 
dividuals but  as  a  "bloc  vote,"  and  attempts 
to  manipulate  them  through  impossible 
promises,  insult*  them  not  only  as  American 
citizens  but  as  human  beings.  The  news 
media.  Including  radio  and  TV.  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  report  the  news  accurately 
and  impartially.  But  it  increasingly  has  be- 
come a  sounding  board  for  the  rabble-rous- 
ing Carmlchaela.  Browns  and  Floyd  McKls- 
slcks,  under  the  guise  of  "public  service 
programming." 

Facts:  Sharecropper  politics,  promising 
grandiose  handouts  which  seldom  mate- 
rialize. The  first  $1  billion  of  the  Anti-Pov- 
erty Program  went  for  "administration,"  but 
in  fact  lined  the  pockets  of  political  appoint- 
ees. The  poor  never  saw  a  penny  of  it.  Only 
about  10.000  youths  have  been  "graduated" 
from  the  scandal-ridden  Job  Corps  in  three 
years  at  a  cost  of  •54,000  each.  Only  1  In  10 
corpsmen  has  found  a  Job  through  direct 
placement  by  Corps  officials.  Capitol  Hill  U 
hearing  testimony  that  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity    workers    In    some   cases   con- 


tributed to  racial  and  social  unrest — 
Newark's  police  chief  wired  OEO's  Sargent 
Shrlver  to  that  effect  six  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  riots  there.  Shrlver  never  answered 
the  telegram.  .  .  .  "Hie  Federal  government 
has  spent  literally  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  on  programs  relating  directly  to  the 
poor — »25.6  billion  Is  earmarked  for  such 
purposes  In  this  year's  budget  alone! — with- 
out achieving  the  desired  results.  An  imper- 
sonal bureaucracy,  with  all  Its  red  tape  and 
admlnlstraUve  costs,  Is  bungling  Jobs  which 
could  be  handled  better  and  at  less  expense 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

Solution:  Education.  Job-training  and  In- 
telligent social  welfare  aid  in  cases  of  proven 
need,   administered   by   dedicated   personnel 
who  understand  and  can  conununicate  the 
fact  that  freedom's  corollary  is  responsibility 
Generations  of  privation  and  slipshod  school- 
ing have  created  a  society  of  both  black  and 
white  Americans  on  public  dole  because  of  a 
lack  of  education,  a  lack  of  Job  skills  and 
a  lack  of  ambition.  Education  and  incentive- 
building   programs  must   be   the   tasks   not 
only  of  the  Federal  government,  but,  more 
Important,  of  state  and  municipal  agencies 
which  are  closer  to  the  problems  Involved 
Private  industry,  local  church  and  charitable 
organizations  and  private  citizens  must  share 
m  these  efforts.  Every  American's  rights  are 
clearly  written  in  the  Constitution  and  un- 
derscored by  numerous  laws  whose  passage 
I  have  supported  In  Congress.  Now  Is  the  time 
to  emphasize  responsible  exercise  of  those 
rights,  but  not  through  bigger  welfare  checks 
or  handouts.  .  .  .  Overseers  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety planation  system  disregard  a  cruel  as- 
pect  of   their  reckless   spending — for   those 
who  must  literally  count  every  penny,  the 
rise  of  nearly  12%  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
1961  means  leas  food  on  the  table  and  fewer 
clothes  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Facts:  Rats  vs  Riots — not  relevant.  Petti- 
foggery as  typified  by  the  furor  over  the  Ad- 
ministration's 2-year  $40  million  "Rat  Con- 
trol BlU"— rejected  by  the  House  In  a  207- 
176  roUcall  vote — creates  false  Issues  and  dis- 
harmony. The  legislation  would,  in  fact,  have 
served  about  only  half  of  1%  of  the  nation  s 
18,000  wMnmimitles  and  would  have  dupli- 
cated $3  million  In  programs  now  underway 
In  four  Federal  agencies.  Ironically.  Detroit 
was  cited  by  the  bill's  proponents  as  a  model 
city    In    its    municipally-sponsored    and    fi- 
nanced rat  control  program.  Under  It,  Detroit 
has  drastically  reduced  the  incidence  of  rat 
bites,   rat -transmitted   diseases  and   rat-in- 
fested   buildings.    A    Federal    rat    program 
would  have  been  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Since  Cleveland  has  yet   to  come  up  with 
"workable  programs"  according  to  HUD  cri- 
teria, the  city  probably  would  not  have  been 
eligible   for  .aid.   Cleveland   Health   Depart- 
ment figures  for  animal  bites  during   1966. 
Incidentally,  reveal  these  statistics:  4,626  dog 
bites;  202  cat;  53  rat;  42  squirrel;  18  rabbit: 
17  hamster;   9  mouse;   7  monkey;   4  guinea 
pig;   2  each,  chipmunk,  raccoon  and  horse, 
and,  1  each,  oppossxun  and  skunk. 

Solution:  Stronger  local  enforcement  of 
building  codes,  garbage  collection  and  litter- 
ing, plus  an  all-out  program  to  educate  in- 
dividuals In  eliminating  cause  of  rat  Infesta- 
tion. City  officials  might  well  study  the  De- 
troit rat-eradication  plan  which  has  proven 
so  successful.  Some  responsibility  still  rests 
with  private  citizens  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  For  the  Federal  government 
to  launch  another  multimillion-dollar  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  we  have  plunged  $29 
billion  deeper  Into  public  debt  can  only  add 
to  Inflationary  treads  which  place  the  heavi- 
est burden  on  the  poor. 

Summary:  Americans  of  all  colors  and 
creeds  must  not  heed  the  cry  of  the  insur- 
rectionist: "If  we  don't  gat  change  we  are 
going  to  tear  this  country  apart  1"  My  com- 
passion Is  boundless  for  the  vast  majority  of 
loyal  and  Industrious  Negro  Americans  who 


go  about  their  business  peacefully,  maintain 
decent  homes  and  moral  standards,  and  try 
to  keep  their  equilibrium  under  a  storm- 
cloud  of  hate-mongerlng  by  rabble-rousers 
of  both  races,  ranging  from  Black  Power  ad- 
vocates to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Lincoln  said: 
"There  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law."  The  more  than  120 
dead,  the  many  thousands  injured  and  the 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage  this 
year  alone  as  a  result  of  riots  bear  testimony 
to  that  truth.  Americans  must  not  look  en- 
tirely to  government  to  fill  the  moral  vacu- 
tun  which  exists  In  our  country  today.  We 
must  not  sacrifice  ourselves,  our  children,  or 
the  future  of  our  country  as  a  free  nation 
on  an  altar  of  greed,  cynicism,  hypocrisy,  in- 
tolerance, indolence  or  political  corruption. 
We  must  return  to  the  proven  virtues  which 
made  the  United  States  great:  honor,  cour- 
age, self-reliance,  self-discipline,  industry, 
compassion  for  others,  and  respect  for  fam- 
ily and  the  laws  of  God  and  country.  We 
must  respond  to  the  words  of  the  Great 
Emancipator : 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must 
not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained  It.  It  must  not  break  our  bond  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched, 
as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature." 


Missile  Defense  MiscoicepdoDS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  appeared  in  the 
Greenville  News,  Greenville,  S.C,  cwi 
July  1.  This  excellent  letter  warrants  the 
very  earnest  attention  and  careful  study 
of  our  Defense  Department,  the  White 
House,  and  the  Congress : 

Mi8sn.x  Detensx  Misconceptions 

I  take  exception  to  a  recent  edlUM-lal  on 
the  need  for  a  mlssUe  defense  system.  It  Is 
true  that  our  generous  Congress  appropri- 
ated l^he  bullous  needed  for  this  project  but 
only  after  reports  that  the  Soviets  were  de- 
ploying such  a  system.  Whether  It  was  a 
case  of  keeping  up  with  the  Jonesvltchee  or 
plain  fear.  Congress  was  once  ag^aln  throw- 
ing aw;vy  our  taxes  for  nothing. 

What  is  wrong  with  this  nuclear  noetrvun? 
First,  it  would  be  outrageously  expensive. 
With  the  free  rein  that  Oong^ress  gives  de- 
fense appropriations,  it  would  soon  become 
the  largest  single  item  on  our  budget.  The 
Jolt  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  made  many  errors 
of  Judgment  about  weaponry  In  the  past, 
and  they  are  currently  making  a  costly  one. 
It  would  seem  from  our  defense  budget  that 
they  consider  the  best  defense  to  be  the  most 
costly  one. 

With  American  lives  at  stake,  cost  alone 
eould  not  be  the  deciding  factor.  It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that.  If  we  did  start  this 
program.  It  would  be  years  before  we  could 
get  our  by  then  obsolete  anti-mlssUe  system 
deployed.  Also,  It  would  not  be  totally  ef- 
fective. Some  missiles  wouM  undoubtedly 
penetrate  the  system.  This  alone  would  be 
disastrous  in  an  atomic  war.  But  suppose 
that  by  some  miraculous  scientific  break- 
through we  did  come  up  with  a  system  that 


was  100  per  cent  efTective  in  destroying  enemy 
missiles.  What  wotUd  happen  to  the  fallout? 

No  matter  where  we  Intercepted  the  mis- 
siles some  of  the  deadly  fallout  would  reach 
the  United  States.  Also  the  system  would  not 
protect  against  airplanes  flying  too  low  to 
b*  tracked  on  radar.  And  an  atom  bomb 
dropped  from  an  airplane  is  Just  as  deadly  as 
one  delivered  by  missile. 

We  have  Uttle  to  fear  from  China.  All  of 
their  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  from  air- 
planes. Therefore,  it  Is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  should  suddenly  develop  a  rocket  cap- 
able of  lifting  a  hydrogen  bomb  weighing 
several  tons.  Any  airplane  trying  to  bomb 
the  United  States  would  be  quickly  and  to- 
tally destroyed. 

To  attack  the  United  States  the  aging  Mao 
would  first  have  to  stop  the  civil  war  that 
grips  his  country.  Then  to  avoid  total  anni- 
hilation he  would  have  to  destroy  many  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  United  States  terri- 
tory, all  United  States  held  Islands  and  our 
many  bases  around  the  world.  Including 
those  in  neutralist  countries. 

With  this  impossible  military  feat  accom- 
plished, China  would  face  Polaris  missiles, 
shelling  from  ships,  bombs  from  airplanes  in 
the  air  when  the  war  started  and  from  air- 
craft carriers,  and  war  with  Taiwan. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  has 
more  than  enough  missiles  to  wipe  out  all 
life  on  the  earth.  Not  even  Russia's  costly 
missile  defense  system,  which  has  undoubt- 
edly weakened  the  Soviet  economy,  could 
save  that  country  from  a  mass  missUe  attack. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  saved  us  from  the  economic 
ruin  and  false  sense  of  security  that  an  anti- 
missile system  would  bring.  No  country 
would  dare  attack  another  country  knowing 
that  the  counterattack  would  reduce  It  to  an 
atomic  cinder,  a  mere  memory.  As  in  the 
past,  the  best  defense  is  a  good  offense. 

Jack  Fzhcuson. 

Clinton. 


British   Think    Old   Chablie's   Had   It 
( By  Henry  Maule  I 

London.  July  26. — The  flat  statement  was 
made  at  a  recent  British  cabinet  meeting 
that  President  de  Gaulle,  76.  is  becoming 
senile,  that  his  hatred  for  the  United  States 
and  delusions  of  grandeur  have  befuddled 
his  thinking,  Whitehall  sources  disclosed  to- 
day. 

The  statement,  was  made  when  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  reported  on  his  visit 
to  Paris  in  June.  Wilson,  shocked,  stood  up 
for  his  recent  host. 

Other  cabinet  ministers  cited  Instances 
of  sudden  inexplicable  shifts  of  policy  by 
de  Gaulle,  attributing  them  to  his  advanced 
megalomania,  in  which  he  sees  Prance  as  a 
great  world  power  and  himself  as  a  dominant 
world  figure. 

For  instance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  de 
Gaulle  swore  lasting  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion with  Germany  on  his  last  visit  there; 
but  he  told  Wilson  that  he  wanted  a  Franco- 
British  partnership  because  he  was  afraid 
that  Germany  would  dominate  Europe  after 
his  death. 

Then  he  supported  Israel  and  sold  It  huge 
armaments,  but  he  suddenly  switched  to 
side  with  the  Aratw  and  said  Egypt  had  every 
right  to  close  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Instances  of  his 
lack  of  clear  thinking  were  given  on  his 
visit  to  Canada.  First  was  his  unnecessary 
crack  at  the  United  States  when  he  landed, 
then  came  his  open  encouragement  of  the 
Quebec  separationists. 


De  Gaulle  Is  No  Friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  de 
Gaulle,  the  President  of  France,  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  demonstrate  his  lack 
of  friendship  for  the  United  States  and 
has  interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
our  great  and  good  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Canada,  which  is  this  year  celebrating 
its  centennial,  does  not  need  gratuitous 
advice  from  De  Gaulle  and  neither  do  we. 

Twice  in  my  short  lifetime  American 
men,  materials,  and  money  have  helped 
to  liberate  France  from  her  enemies. 
France  still  owes  us  $4,882,072,989  in 
principal  and  interest  because  of  the  help 
we  extended  half  a  century  ago.  Since  the 
close  of  World  War  II  we  have  sent 
France  $9,409,000,000  imder  the  various 
foreign  aid  programs,  not  to  mention 
help  furnished  under  programs  that  have 
not  been  broken  down  by  countries. 

Will  we  never  leam  that  we  cannot  buy 
friends? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  newsstory  from  today's  New 
York  News : 


A  Matter  of  Enlifbtened  Self-interest 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Henry  Fluegel  Silver  of  my  State,  a  public 
spirited  citizen  and  highly  successful 
chartered  life  underwriter,  recently  wrote 
to  me  about  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing multilateral  assistance  for  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Concressionai,  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  his  letter  herewith: 

New  York.  N.T. 
Representative  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Representative  Bingham:  The  mass 
poverty  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  is 
almost  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  understand- 
ing. As  a  result,  we  have  found  it  easier  to 
pay  lip  service  to  our  moral  obligations  than 
to  take  the  practical  and  hard  steps  neces- 
sary to  attack  this  problem  meaningfully. 

No  covintry  can  hope  to  offer,  indefinitely, 
food  surpluses  to  the  starving  of  the  world 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  Even  food  aid  organized 
on  an  international  basis  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  solution.  The  food  surpluses 
of  the  high  productivity  nations  will  shortly 
be  exhausted.  Putting  back  into  production 
their  entire  idle  acreage  will  not  begin  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  this  race  between  need  and 
available  resources. 

The  financial  and  material  aid  needed  by 
the  developing  nations  over  the  next  1&-25 
years  cannot  be  provided  by  any  single  na- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  for  the  rich  nations 
to  simply  increase  their  share  of  the  aid  re- 
quired without  consideration  of  the  larger 
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economic  Usues  involved,  la  to  throw  good 
money  after  bad.  The  poor  nations  cannot 
profitably  uae  thla  aid  In  a  logical  and  weU- 
planned  development  program  IX  they  con- 
tinue to  suffer  under  the  burdens  of  an  in- 
creasing debt-eervlce,  unfavorable  foreign 
trade  arrangements,  and  a  shortage  of  for- 
eign exchange. 

The  long-range  planning  now  required  can 
only  be  accomplished  on  an  Intergovernmen- 
tal basis.  Agencies  within  the  United  Nations 
are  the  obvious  channels  for  the  aid  resourcee 
now  required.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
Initiate  this  step  It  could  begin  to  erase  the 
unfortunate  and  unfair  Image  Is  has  acquired 
as  a  neo-colonlal  and  Imperialist  power.  It 
would  gain  the  confidence  of  the  ordinary 
people  of  the  world  through  two  steps:  Its 
support  <rf  the  United  Nations,  and  Its  wlll- 
Ingneea  to  take  action  that  Implies  some  form 
of  eoonomlc  sacrifice.  It  Is  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest  to  embark  on  this 
path.  Herbert  Waters,  the  assistant  adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment put  It  cogently  when  he  said :  Hunger 
used  to  be  the  silent  enemy  of  man.  Starva? 
tlon  »Med  to  be  the  silent  way  of  death.  Not 
any  more.  Tn^t*"^  of  silence.  It  can  mean  a 
resounding  roar  of  violence." 

As  the  moat  powerfvU  nation  on  earth  It 
behooves  us  to  utilize  our  affluence  and  In- 
fluence for  the  international  general  welfare. 
By  BO  doing  we  ensure  a  decent  world  for 
our  posterity  to  Inhabit. 
Sincerely, 

HXNSY  Flukgel  Sn,VER. 


The  Ute  Emannel  Rest,  Political  Poet 
Laureate 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend.  Emanuel  "Manny"  Ress,  the 
political  ix>et  laureate  and  button  king. 
Is  dead. 

'  He  was  a  pioneer  In  the  art  of  titillat- 
ing the  ticket  in  political  situations.  He 
knew  all  the  politicians  of  whatever 
party  and  station,  and  was  friend  to  all. 
His  buttons  and  slogans  were  "clean 
not  obscene."  and  he  would  not  have  it 

Manny  will  be  missed,  and  he  would 
have  appreciated  the  conclusion  "Ress  in 
Peace." 

His  obtltuary  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  July  26,  1967, 
follows 


EMAirnzL    Ress    Dies    Here    at   69 — Button 

King    of    Poutical     Slogans — Composed 

"Win  With  Wujeie"  and  "We  Need  Adlai 

Badlt"  in  Nonpartisan  Career 

Emanuel    Ress,    who   was    known    as    the 

"button  king"  for  his  energetic  promotion  of 

buttons  with  political  slogans,  died  of  cancer 

Monday  night  in  the  New  York  Infirmary.  He 

was   69   yfears   old   and   Uved  at  62-10  84th 

Street,  Rego  Park.  Queens. 

Mr.  Ress,  who  sometimes  called  himself 
"the  button  baron — a  sloganeer  without  a 
peer,"  headed  the  Emress  Specialty  Company 
of  64  West  23d  Street,  which  also  makes  pins, 
tags,  posters,  auto  bumper  stickers  and  other 
slogan  buttons. 


A  tall,  baldlsh,  quick-spoken  man,  Mr. 
Ress  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  national 
political  conventions  of  both  major  parties. 

"I  don't  care  who  wins,"  his  six-inch  lapel 
button  proclaimed.  "My  business  Is  buttons." 

Mr.  Ress  often  talked  In  slogans,  perhaps 
because  he  thought  and  dreamt  in  slogans. 
"That's  my  business,"  he  said  before  one 
convention.  "That's  what  I  need  for  the  but- 
tons I  make — slogan*." 

He  called  his  slogans  "brevity  with  levity' 
and  a  book,  "Campaign  Fever,"  called  him 
"the  Shakespeare  of  the  campaign  buttons." 
He  estimated  that  he  had  turned  out  600  mil- 
lion buttons  In  his  time  and  had  shipped 
them  to  all  the  states,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Prance. 

COINED    wnXKXE   SLOGAN 

Mr.  Ress,  who  was  born  In  Brooklyn,  at- 
tended Columbia  University.  He  became  in- 
terested In  political  campaigns  in  1940,  when 
he  was  asked  to  coin  slogans  for  banners, 
pins,  buttons  and  posters  for  Wendell  L. 
WlUkie.  He  composed  "Win  With  Wlllkle." 
Then  he  quit  working  for  a  brokerage  house 
to  Join  the  specialty  hoxise  that  produced  his 
original  buttons.  In  World  War  II  he  served 
as  captain  In  the  Army  finance  department 
overseas  and  received  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  set  up  hU  specialty  company.  "I  was  de- 
termined to  be  bipartisan,"  he  said,  "and  the 
more  a  party  buys  from  me  the  more  biparti- 
san I  become." 

He  showed  his  bipartisan  spirit  In  1952 
by  countering  "I  Like  Ike."  which  he  said  he 
had  composed  In  1947,  with  "We  Need  Adlal 
Badly."  He  was  also  ready  with  a  song, 
"We're  Looking  Over  Estes  Kefauver  Whom 
We  Overlooked  Before,"  and  "Ike  and  Dick 
Sure  to  Click." 

Mr.  Ress  kept  himself  posted  on  political 
trends  by  reading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
staying  In  touch  with  leaders  at  local  levels 
and  visiting  national  conventions  early  as  "a 
missionary."  "I  have  to  know  what's  going 
to  happen."  he  explained,  "so  that  I  can 
have  my  buttons  out  on  time." 

When  former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower criticized  the  "sensation-seeking  col- 
umnists and  commentators"  at  the  1964  Re- 
publican convention,  Mr.  Ress's  factory 
quickly  punched  out  "Sensation-Seeking 
Press"  buttons  that  kept  appeturlng  on  the 
lapels  of  reporters  throughout  the  campaign. 
Hours  after  the  blackout  in  the  Northeast, 
Mr.  Ress  was  marketing  a  large  black  button 
that  said :  "In  Memory  of  New  York's  Darkest 
Hour,  Nov.  9,  1965." 

Mr.  Ress  capitallied  on  the  recent  fad  for 
wacky.  Irreverent  buttons.  Some  of  his 
"hlppy-snlppy-saylng"  buttons,  as  he  called 
them,  read  "Speak  British— Think  Yiddish," 
"Sex  Is  a  Means  of  Conunxmlcatlon"  and, 
with  a  picture  erf  a  man  with  an  axe,  "Sup- 
port Mental  Health  Or— I'll  Kill  You." 

Others,  for  controversial  political  Issues, 
had  these  legends:  "Make  Love  Not  War," 
"Bomb  Hanoi"  and  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam" 
and  "Black  Power,"  "White  Power"  and 
"Green  Power." 

Mr.  Ress  maintained  that  "buttons  shoiild 
be  seen,  not  obscene."  Some  people,  he  de- 
clared, are  buying  Just  for  shock  value.  "Some 
even  have  four-letter  words,"'  he  noted. 
"Thafs  an  awful  thing  to  have  in  a  store 
where  kids  gather.  The  button  business  has 
always  been  a  fun  business,  and  I  resent 
cheapening  It." 

Perhaps  the  saddest  of  his  buttons  reads: 
"You  Too  Can  Be  Replaced  By  A  Button." 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  fcamer  Betty 
Plnkelson;  his  mother.  Mrs.  Rose  Dunn,  five 
brothers  and  four  sisters. 

A  fimeral  service  will  be  held  at  12 :  46  TM. 
today  at  the  Riverside,  Amsterdam  Avenue 
and  76th  Street. 


The  Cult  of  the  Loser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  on  July  21  printed  an 
editorial  which  I  feel  deserves  serious 
thought  on  our  part. 

The  article  deals  primarily  with  the 
type  of  society  we  are  creating  here  in 
this  country — a  society  that  is  not  great 
because  it  is  not  responsible. 

I  urge  again,  in  view  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  this  editorial,  that  we  stop 
and  reexamine  carefully  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  path  which  we 
here  in  the  Congress  have  laid  out  for 
our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  edi- 
torial at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
earnestly  ask  every  Member  of  this  body 
to  read  it.  Then  let  us  all  act  to  truly 
raise  the  quality  of  our  society. 
The  Cult  or  the  Loser 
Occasionally  these  columns  have  remarked 
the  strange  invea^on  of  values  whereby  the 
productive  elements  in  society  are  increas- 
ingly criticized  and  the  nonproductive  citi- 
zens praised  as  paragons.  Prom  some  of  the 
reaction  we  get  you  might  suppose  we  were 
incurable  Scrooges  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
attempt  at  social  uplift. 

That's  not  the  case,  as  it  happens.  And  part 
of  what  we  have  been  .trying  perhaps  ineffec- 
tually to  say  Is  well  put  In  a  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Miller  Upton  of  Wisconsin's  Belolt  Col- 
lege, quoted  in  a  recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

"I  have  Just  about  reached  the  end  of  my 
tolerance,"  the  educator  observed,  "for  the 
way  our  society  at  tlie  present  time  seems 
to  have  synkpatheitlc  concern  only  for  the 
misfit,  the  pervert,  the  drug  addict,  the 
drifter,  the  ne"er-do-well,  the  maladjusted, 
the  chronic  criminal,  the  underachiever,  the 
loeer — ^In  general,  the  underdog."' 

Mr.  Upton  makes  clear  that  he  Is  certainly 
not  against  trying  to  help  such  people;  It's 
only  that  he  thinks  the  others  might  be  given 
a  little  credit  once  In  a  while:  "Not  the 
wealthy,  necessarily;  not  the  ones  In  author- 
ity, necessarily;  not  the  gifted,  necessarily- 
Just  the  doer,  the  achiever — regardless  of  his 
status,  his  opulence,  his  native  endowment." 
What  has  brought  about  this  tendency  to 
deride  the  successful  »nd  applaud  the  loeers? 
Without  daUnlng  to  know  the  complete 
answer,  Mr.  Upton  suggests  that  many  more 
or  less  successful  people — ^by  no  means  all, 
of  course — have  developed  guilt  feelings, 
paradoxically  even  about  the  fact  of  having 
made  their  way  in  the  world.  They  get  In  the 
habit  of  berating  themselves. 

He  notes,  -'or  example,  the  ridicule  showered 
on  the  famous  (or  as  It  sometimes  seems 
nowadays,  infamous)  WASPs,  itself  a  deroga- 
tory label  for  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant 
sruburbanites.  The  latereetlng  point  about 
the  abuse  Is  that  much  of  it  comes  from  the 
eo-o&lled  WA3P8  themselves,  and  not  In  the 
form  of  healthy  self-criticism  but  as  a  sort 
of  "sick  self-lmmolatton." 

It  might  be  added  that  there  are  possibly 
more  concrete  causes  for  what  might  be 
termed  the  cult  of  the  underdog.  In  particu- 
lar the  nation  has  been  Infected  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more  with  a  philosophy  of  social 


irresponsibility;  according  to  this  creed,  the 
society,  and  not  the  individual,  is  to  blatxxa 
for  any  anti-social  behavior.  It  Is  logical 
enough,  in  that  atmosphere,  to  go  on  to  view 
those  who  do  behave  irresponsibly  as  per- 
fectly good  citizens,  or  as  even  more  worthy 
than  the  achievers. 

In  any  event,  one  of  the  unfortunate  things 
about  the  reversal  of  values  is  not  merely 
that  It  Is  a  bit  unfair  to  the  people  who  work 
hard  to  try  to  make  a  decent  life.  It  Is  also  a 
disservice  to  the  others,  to  the  very  ones  that 
the  community  wants  to  help. 

Every  society  will  contain  a  minimal  num- 
ber that,  often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  are  beyond  the  reach  of  effective  assist- 
ance. But  many  more  could  be  helped,  if 
society  went  about  It  in  the  right  way.  And 
that  means  not  Just  doles  but  motivation. 

It  is  a  poor  motivation,  however,  to  preach 
social  irresponsibility;  It  is  no  good  for  a 
loser  to  be  told,  in  effect,  that  he  need  make 
no  effort  to  better  himself.  What  he  needs  is 
the  kind  of  motivation  that  would  make  him 
aspire  to  the  life  achieved  by  the  hardwork- 
ing majority.  Were  such  the  attitude.  It's  a 
safe  bet  that  far  fewer  would  be  on  the  grow- 
ing welfare  rolls. 

Here  again  Mr.  Upton  has  a  useful  com- 
ment. "It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
quality  of  any  society  Is  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  Individuals  who  make  it 
up  '  Obviously  It  won't  Improve  greatly  If 
many  individuals  are  left  under  the  Im- 
pression they  have  rights  but  no  personal  and 
social  obligations. 

That  may  be  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
doctrine  of  irresponsibility.  In  looking  down 
on  achievement  and  favoring  its  lack.  It 
threatens  to  dilute  the  quality  of  the  society 
as  a  whole. 


Conflict  and  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  July  30,  1967. 
This  editorial  supported  the  President's 
actions  in  creating  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders,  and  stressed  the 
compelling  challenges  facing  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  the  Nation. 

I  also  endorse  the  President's  states- 
manlike action  in  creating  this  Commis- 
sion. He  spoke  for  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  political  party,  in  challenging 
the  Commission  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  this  vital  national  issue. 

The  suddenness  and  magnitude  of 
what  has  happened  across  our  Nation 
this  summer  should  give  us  all  concern 
about  the  future  of  our  cities.  The  urban 
disease  which  is  present  in  our  streets  is 
far  more  advanced  than  anyone  had  be- 
lieved. The  President's  Commission  will 
be  faced  with  the  task  of  critically 
analyzing  the  causes  of  this  disease  and 
recommending  new  approaches  for  con- 
trolling its  spread. 

One  of  the  initial  concerns  of  the 
Commission  is  how  to  maintain  respect 
for  law  and  order.  The  President  has 
stated  that  violence  will  not  be  tolerated 
and  must  be  dealt  with  forcefully  and 
swiftly.  K  the  CommlsslOTi,  through  lt« 


deliberations  with  law-enforc«nent  o£B- 
dals,  can  develop  more  effective  methods 
of  c(»nbatlng  violence  once  It  erupts, 
order  can  te  restored  expeditiously,  thus 
saving  many  lives  and  much  needeless 
suffering. 

But  in  combating  the  urban  discon- 
tent, we  cannot  direct  our  attention  only 
to  the  outward  manifestations  of  this 
disease.  We  must  move  on  to  the  far 
more  diCBcult  task  of  getting  at  its 
causes.  The  hostile  environment  created 
by  the  combination  of  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion, widespread  unemployment,  and  in- 
adequate housing  leads  to  a  sense  of 
alienation  and  a  feeling  of  frustration. 
This  condition  cannot  be  changed  over- 
night; yet  if  the  Commission  can  find 
new  ways  of  attacking  these  problems  or 
better  methods  of  implementing  our 
present  approaches,  we  can  move  a  long 
way  in  giving  these  people  hope  for  a 
better  future. 

The  final  task  of  the  Commission  may 
be  the  most  difficult,  yet  it  is  probably 
the  most  vital.  It  must  fire  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  to  a  new  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  problems 
in  our  cities,  and  to  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make  if  we  are  to  meet  them  effec- 
tively. The  future  of  our  Nation  may  de- 
pend on  whether  we  can  overcome  this 
challenge. 

Conflict  and  Conscience 
"We    have    endured    a    week    such    as    no 
nation  should  live  through:   a  time  oi  vio- 
lence and  tragedy." 

Speaking  to  an  anguished  people.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  warned  that  violence  vrtll  not 
be  tolerated  In  the  cities — and  that  the  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  such  tragedy  must  not 
remain  uncorrected. 

It  was  a  somber  President  who  spwke,  and 
his  words  had  far  less  of  the  politically 
partisan  overtones  that  marred  his  address 
earlier  in  the  week.  In  the  face  of  a  national 
emergency,  there  can  be  no  such  dlvlslveness 
or  petty  considerations  as  exhibited  by  con- 
gressional Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
The  national  emergency  demands  new 
action,  new  approaches,  new  urgency — and  a 
rededlcation  to  the  Indispensable  tradition 
of  law  and  order. 

To  examine  the  causes  of  the  terrible  dis- 
order in  Detroit  and  other  U.S.  cities,  Mr. 
Johnson  appointed  a  special  presidential 
commission  and  charged  It  with  recommend- 
ing "measures  to  prevent  or  contain  such 
disasters  in  the  future." 

No  such  body  has  ever  had  a  more  com- 
pelling challenge.  For  in  a  very  real  sense, 
our  survival  as  a  nation  depends  upon  find- 
ing the  proper  answers  and  in  their  proper 
implementation. 

The  first  task  of  the  11 -man  commission 
will  be  to  deal  with  the  immediate  jwob- 
lems:  to  identify  the  origins  of  the  recent 
disorders,  to  determine  if  any  conspiracy 
existed,  and  above  all  to  find  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  contain  and  to  control  i-lo- 
lence  when  it  erupts. 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It,"  de- 
clared the  President,  "the  looting,  arson, 
plunder  and  pillage  which  have  occurred 
are  not  part  of  a  clvU  rights  protest  .  .  . 
That  is  crime — and  crime  must  .'be  dealt 
with  forcefully,  and  swiftly,  and  certainly, 
under  law. 

"It  would  compound  the  tragedy,  however. 
If  we  should  settle  for  order  that  Is  Imposed 
by  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  .  .  .  Not  even  the 
sternest  police  action,  nor  the  most  effective 
federal  troops,  can  ever  create  Isisting  peace 
in  our  cities." 
The  President  thus  turned  to  the  far  more 


dUBcult  task  of  moving  beyond  "the  uneasy 
calm  of  martial  law." 

That  task  has  been  made  even  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  reaction  of  many  members  of 
Congress,  who  seem  to  feel — or  believe  that 
their  constituents  feel — ^that  the  rioting 
marks  the  total  failure  of  efforts  made  to 
help  the  victims  of  poverty  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

If  sufficiently  widespread,  this  tragic  dis- 
illusionment can  defeat  pending  legislation 
that  Is  worthy  and  frustrate  future  proposals 
that' offer  hope  of  treating  the  disease,  not 
Just  its  s3rmptom£. 

"The  only  genuine  long  range  solution  for 
what  has  happened."  declared  the  President 
"lies  in  an  attack — mounted  at  every  level — 
upon  the  conditions  that  breed  despair  and 
violence. 

"All  of  us  know  what  those  conditions  are: 
Ignorance,  discrimination,  slums,  poverty, 
disease,  not  enough  Jobs.  We  should  attack 
these  conditions — not  because  we  are 
frightened  by  conflict,  but  because  we  are 
fired  by  conscience." 

The  members  of  the  Presidential  conmils- 
sion  well  know  the  causes  of  the  oonfilct.  As 
governor,  mayor  and  members  of  Congress, 
they  know  them.  As  representatives  of  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Industry,  labor  and 
law  enforcement,  they  know  them. 

Their  respKjnsiblUty  Is  to  fire  the  conscience 
of  the  nation  to  a  new  awareness  of  the 
problems  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  new 
solutions  or  the  Improvement  of  existing 
solutions. 

The  commission's  efforts  must  not  be  used 
Just  to  prop  up  support  for  all  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's legislative  program.  There 
should  be  critical  examination  of  these  pro- 
posals, and  there  should  be  careful  con- 
sideration of  other  possible  solutions,  either 
as  crash  programs  or  over  a  longer  period. 

And  there  must  be  a  re-examlnatlon  of 
existing  programs,  most  of  which  have  not 
fully  achieved  their  original  goals.  Pnistra- 
tion  in  the  ghetto  is  cruelly  intensified  when 
expectations  are  raised  and  then  dashed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  will 
surely  give  new  Impetus  to  the  enactment  of 
critically  needed  legislation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  citizens — gun  control  and  law 
enforcement  support  laws  that  are  essential 
for  safety  in  the  streets  of  every  city. 

"There  is  danger,"  warned  the  President, 
"that  the  worst  toll  of  this  trtigedy  will  be 
ooimted  In  the  hearts  of  Americans:  In 
hatred,  in  insecurity.  In  fear,  in  heated  words 
which  will  not  end  the  conflict,  but  pro- 
long It." 

Meeting  that  danger  and  overcoming  it  is 
the  great  challenge  that  confronts  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    Presidential    commission    and 
every  other  American. 
We  dare  not  fall. 


Iowa  Lefitlatare  Acts  on  Billboards 
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Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly,  in  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  a  resolution  concerning  the 
billboards,  reading  "Your  Highway 
Taxes  at  Work,"  which  mark  highway 
construction  projects  involving  Federal 
funds.  The  resolution  points  to  the  in- 
consistency of  these  billboards  to  the 
present  program  aimed  at  billboard  con- 
trol. 
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Sen  ATE  CoJecmuutNT  RiaoLtmoN  52 
(By   Lucken,   Hagedom.   Brtles,   Van 
GllBt,  and  Stephens) 
Whereas,    millions   of    federal    and    state 
tax    doUars    are    being    spent    for    highway 
beautlflcatlon    and    blUboard    control    pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas,  federal  law  requires  one  of  the 
mo6t  obnoxious  of  all  blUboards,  namely: 
the  erecUon  of  "yoiir  highway  taxes  at 
work"  signs  on  construction  projects  In- 
volving federal  funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  public  has  very 
few  Illusions  as  to  whose  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent;  and 

Whereas,  national,  state  and  local  news 
media  very  ably  and  objectively  provide  the 
public  with  all  the  information  required 
on  theae  billboard  signs  and  detailed  in- 
formation is  available  to  interested  citizens 
In  county  court  houses;  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  funds  spent  for  the 
manufactvire,  erection  and  dismantling  of 
these  signs  would  serve  public  Interests  bet- 
ter if  used  for  road  Improvement  purposes; 
and 

Whereas,  the  placement  of  these  signs  have 
In  some  Instances  contributed  to  highway 
Accidents  and  have  been  used  In  many  states 
for  misleading  political  advertising  In  favor 
of  Incumbent  politicians;  and 

Wbereas,  we  consider  the  many  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  for  these  signs  a  public 
nuisance  and  a  waste  of  public  funds;  now 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  sixty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa;  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  con- 
curring; ^^      ^ 

That,  we  reepectfully  request  th-s  Con- 
gress to  repeal  thU  requirement  by  federal 
leglslaUon  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  members  of  the 
V3.  Senate,  Bourke  B.  Hlckenlooper,  and 
Jack  Ulller,  and  the  Honorable  members 
of  the  Congress,  Pred  Schwengel,  John  C. 
Culver.  H.  B.  Gross.  John  Kyi,  Neal  Smith, 
Wiley  Mayne,  and  William  J.  Scherle. 

We,  Robert  D.  Fulton,  LleutenEmt  Gover- 
nor of  Iowa  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
Al  Ueacham,  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Mau- 
rice K.  Barlnger,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  William  P.  Kendrtck, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
hereby  cerUfy  that  the  above  and  foregoing 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-second 
General  Aaeembly  of  Iowa. 

ROBEBT   D.    PTLTOK. 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  Iowa.  President 
of  the  Senate. 

MAcmias  E.  BAUNcni, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Al.    MXACHAM, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
WnxiAM  R.  Kbndrick, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


When  the  United  States  Went  To  War 
With  the  Arabs 
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Mr.  MUIiTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  Middle  East  crisis,  the  United 
States  avoided  direct  confrontation  with 

the  Arabs. 

This  wa«  not  always  the  case,  however. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  war  the 


United  States  was  ever  Involved  In  under 
the  Constitution,  was  against  the  Arabs. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  interesting  article  written  by 
David  Schwartz,  who  describes  United 
States-Arab  relations  at  the  time  of 
President  Washington's  administration. 
The  article  appeared  In  the  July  27, 
1967,  edition  of  the  American  Examiner, 
and  follows: 

When    the    United    States    Went    to    War 

WrrH  THE  Arabs 

(By  David  Schwartz) 

The  first  war  of  the  United  States  under 

the  Constitution  was  against  Arabs,  the  war 

with   Tripoli   in   1801    and   not  many   years 

later.  In  1815,  there  was  a  second  war  against 

the  Arabs,  the  war  with  Algiers. 

It  was  this  trouble  with  the  Arabs  that 
led  to  the  U.S.  beginning  the  building  of 
a  Navy.  The  ship,  the  Constitution,  more 
affectionately  known  as  "Old  Ironsides,"  the 
pride  of  the  Navy,  whose  exploits  were  to  be 
the  theme  of  many  a  patriotic  song  was 
built  primarily  because  of  these  troubles. 

At  the  bottom  of  both  of  these  wars  was 
the  addiction  of  the  Barbary  states  for  pres- 
ents. Although  Moelems,  Christmas  was  all 
the  time  for  them.  They  existed  largely  by 
piracy  and  unless  the  presents  were  satisfac- 
tory, any  vessel  entering  the  Mediterranean 
might  be  seized,  say.  as  Nasser  would  have 
liked  to  seize  an  Israeli  ship  entering  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  crews  of  the  seized  ships 
were  held  for  ransoma.  If  not  forthwMnlng, 
they  were  enslaved  or  killed. 

America  first  had  an  Inkling  of  the  trou- 
bles ahead,  when  the  first  ambassador  of 
America  to  England.  John  Adams  opened  his 
new  office  in  London.  There  was  a  knock  on 
the  door  and  who  should  enter  but  the 
suave  ambassador  of  the  Arab  states. 

His  Arabian  Excellence  fell  over  the  neck 
of  Mr.  Adams  like  a  long  lost  brother.  Words 
could  not  express,  he  said,  the  admiration  he 
entertained  both  for  the  country  Mr.  Adams 
represented  and  for  Mr.  Adams  personally. 

Cool  John  Adams  was  overwhelmed.  What 
had  he  done  to  deserve  so  much  affection 
from  a  person  he  had  never  seen  before,  but 
then,  he  figured,  these  people  from  the 
Levant,  where  the  sun  pours  Its  rays  so  end- 
lessly, cannot  but  glow  with  something  of 
the  same  kindness  and  warmth. 

But  suddenly  the  face  of  the  Arabian  Am- 
bassador turned  pensive.  It  grieved  him  sin- 
cerely to  tell  Mr.  Adams  that  his  country 
was  at  war  with  the  United  States. 

That  was  a  nice  kettle  of  fish.  Americans 
had  Just  finished  the  Revolutionary  War — 
and  now  another  war! 

Mr.  Adams  was  puzzled.  Why?  he  asked 
the  Arab  ambaasador.  There  had  been  no 
problems  between  the  two  countries,  no  prov- 
ocation, no  declaration  of  war.  How  could 
there  be  war? 

(If  AdamjB  lived  today  and  heard  how 
Nasser  wants  to  have  the  advantages  of 
peace  while  at  war  with  Israel,  he  might  of 
course  have  been  prepared  for  the  peculiar 
turns  that  Arab  logic  takes. ) 

The  Arab  envoy  explained  that  America 
had  no  treaty  for  the  payment  of  black- 
mall,  hence  a  state  of  war  automatically 
existed. 

While  Adams  was  considering  the  problem 
In  London.  Jefferson,  who  was  the  American 
ambassador  in  Paris,  was  even  more  con- 
cerned The  chief  work  of  his  embassy  favored 
an  International  force  to  patrol  the  waters 
and  put  an  end  to  the  piracy.  Most  of  the 
nations  gave  their  presents.  Adams  thought 
that  this  policy  was  perhaps  the  only  recourse 
America  had. 

In  1785  two  years  before  the  Constitutional 
convention,  two  American  vessels  were  seized 
by  the  Algerlana  with  their  crew  of  twenty- 
one  sallorB.  A  ransom  of  $2,800  for  each  was 


paid,  the  highest  demanded  of  any  nation 
by  the  Arabe,  but  before  the  negotiations 
could  be  completed  eleven  of  the  Americans 
had  died  In  Algerian  prisons. 

In  1793,  the  Algerians  seized  ten  American 
vessels  and  they  were  paid  a  ransom  of  about 
a  mUllon  dollars,  a  tremendous  sum  in  those 
days. 

Jefferson  aa  Secretary  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington's Administration  was  continually 
faced  by  the  problem.  In  a  letter  to  Edward 
Ruttledge,  he  says  the  only  answer  is  the 
use  of  force  against  the  Algerians  and  in 
another  letter  to  J.  T.  Callender,  he  wrote 
that  the  Algerians  only  understand  two 
things  "fear  and  money." 

In  1801.  the  flag  staff  of  the  American  em- 
bassy m  Tripoli  was  cut.  That  was  TripoUs 
way  of  declaring  war.  Tripoli  said  the  pres- 
ents were  not  big  enough.  Jefferson  loved 
peace  so  much,  he  talked  of  abolishing  the 
Navy,  but  he  waa  forced  to  send  warships 
to  TripoU.  A  desultory  sort  of  war  was  carried 
on  for  several  years  and  finally  the  Dey 
became  a  Uttle  more  agreeable.  But  the  Al- 
gerians continued  for  years  troublesome  and 
In  1815,  handsome,  dashing  and  heroic  Com- 
modore Decatur,  who  was  known  to  be  ad- 
verse to  taking  any  nonsense,  entered  Algiers 
harbor  and  gave  the  Dey  the  opUon  of  having 
hU  town  blown  up  or  paying  damages  and 
promising  no  further  molestetlon  of  Amer- 
icans. After  that,  he  visited  other  Arab 
Deys — they  had  more  days  than  a  week- 
end he  gave  them  the  same  option. 

So  came  peace. 

TowDB  and  streeta  in  early  America  were 
named  after  the  hero  of  this  war— Commo- 
dore Stephen  Decatur.  He  was  the  toast 
of  the  young  Union. 


Try  Cannichael  for  Treasoc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 
Mr.    PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  demanding 
that  the  Justice  Department  proceed  to 
indict  Stokely  Cannichael  for  treason. 

In  recent  days  we  have  had  adequate 
reports  emanating  out  of  Havana  that 
the  actions  of  Cannichael,  who  Is  at- 
tending the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Organization  Conference,  come  four- 
square within  the  meaning  of  treason, 
and  I  renew  my  demand  that  if  Car- 
mlchael  does,  indeed,  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  should  forthwith  be 
tried  for  this  crime. 

Treason  is  defined  as.  first,  the  betray- 
al of  a  trust:  perfidy,  treachery;  and, 
second,  the  offense  of  attempting  by 
overt  acts  to  overthrow  the  government 
of  the  state  to  which  the  offender  owes 
allegiance,  or  to  kill  or  personally  injure 
the  sovereign  or  his  family. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today 
statements  made  by  Cannichael  in  Ha- 
vana which,  in  my  judgment,  clearly 
constitute  succinct  evidence  to  have  him 
tried  for  treiwon. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  gone  to  Havana 
illegally  and  in  direct  violation  of  Fed- 
eral laws  deahng  with  travel  to  Cuba. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  publicly  consort- 
ing with  Fidel  Oastro  and  the  top  Com- 


munist leaders  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. .    ,„    a.. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  opemy  boasting 
that  he  and  his  followers  have  engaged 
in  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  is  even  organizing  more  mil- 
itant guerrilla  warriors  throughout 
America. 

Here  is  a  man  that  openly  and  publicly 
announces  that  he  and  his  followers  will 
organize  a  consciousness  which  would 
lead  to  the  assassination  of  Lyndon  B. 
Jolinson,  Dean  Rusk,  and  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  told  by  our 
Justice  Department  that  there  are  in- 
sufiftcient  grounds  for  the  American  au- 
thorities to  move  effectively  against 
Stokely  Carmichael,  then  I  must  say 
there  is  a  sickening  weakness  in  the  legal 
structure  of  our  great  Republic. 

I  say  this  Nation  should  move  against 
Stokely  Cannichael  and  if  he  can,  let  him 
exercise  his  American  right  of  proper 
defense. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuEided  by  those  who 
would  argue  that  to  prosecute  Car- 
michael would  be  to  make  a  martyr  out 
of  him. 

Such  thinking  is  a  total  capitulation 
to  treachery  and  perfidy. 

Nor,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  I  persuaded  by 
those  who  would  argue  that  to  try  Car- 
michael woiUd  be  to  incite  others  to  riot. 
Such  surrender  of  our  responsibility 
under  law  and  order  is  to  capitulate  to 
mob  rule. 

I  believe  that  every  legal  means  must 
be  used  to  stop  Carmichael  and  put  him 
him  out  of  existence  before  we  witness 
another  major  tragedy  such  as  we  saw  in 
Dallas  in  1963. 

Stokely  Carmichael  has  committed  all 
of  those  acts  which  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  make  him  subject  to  a  trial  for  trea- 
son. The  courage  of  this  Republic  will 
be  tested  by  the  degree  to  which  we  will 
move  against  this  traitor. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  appear- 
ing in  yesterday's  Washington  Star  is 
but  one  of  a  whole  series  of  dispatches 
which  have  come  out  of  Havana  quoting 
Carmichael  as  spreading  his  seeds  of 
treason. 

The  article  follows: 
Johnson,  Aides  Threatened  bt  Carmichaei. 

Havana  (AP)  . — Stokely  Carmichael  called 
yesterday  for  Negro  guerrilla  uprisings  in  U.S. 
cities  and  mads  threats  aigainst  President 
Johnson,  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wil- 
son and  other  high  U.S.  officials. 

Declaring  that  black  power  advocates  "are 
moving  into  urban  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
United  States."  the  mUltant  Negro  agitator 
told  a  three-hour  news  conference: 

"We  have  no  alternative  but  to  use  aggres- 
sive armed  violence  in  order  to  own  the  land, 
houses  and  stores  Inside  our  communities, 
and  to  control  the  politics  of  those  com- 
munities." 

U.S.  REPORTEKS  BARRED 

U.S.  reporters  were  barred  from  the  news 
conference,  but  Carmichael 's  remarks  were 
quoted  by  Havana  Radio,  George  Ware  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, and  Pellx  Greene,  a  British  citizen  re- 
porting for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Cannichael  declared  that  Negro  guerrillas 
"must  develop  a  consciousneoa  so  that  when 
people  who  are  struggling  get  killed,  the  re- 
taliation will  be  against  the  leaders  of  the 
West." 


"Let  us  develop  a  consciousness  that  when 
they  touch  one  guerrUla,  Lyiulon  Johnson, 
Dean  Rusk,  Robert  McNamara  and  Harold 
Wilson  must  pay  the  price,"  he  said.  "We  are 
not  waiting  for  them  to  kill  us.  We  will  move 
to  kill  them  first  or  rather,  we  are  working 
towards  that  goal." 

BANNED    FROM    BRriAIN 

He  presumably  Included  Wilson  because 
the  Home  Office  last  week  banned  him  fnxn 
Britain. 

"One  good  thing  about  the  Vietnam  war 
is  that  the  United  States  has  taught  us  how 
to  kill,"  Carmichael  declared  later.  "Our 
brothers  returning  from  Vietnam  are  going 
to  use  that  training  well  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States." 

Asked  about  the  role  of  white  people  In 
the  Negro  struggle.  Carmichael  replied:  "The 
only  whites  we  can  use  in  our  struggle  are 
those  who  are  ready  to  pick  up  guns  with 
us   to  destroy   the  capitalist  system." 

Asked  about  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  assassinated.  Carmichael  said  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  interna- 
tional license  to  kill  and  If  the  CIA  con- 
tinues to  assassinate  fighters  and  guerrillas, 
vengeance  must  be  taken  against  Western 
leaders. 

■  SOME    WILL    BE    KILLED" 

"We  are  developing  an  international 
structure  to  combat  the  CIA,"  he  said. 
"While  developing  that  structure,  some  of 
us  will  be  killed.  It  lis  important  for  our 
people  around  the  world  to  know  that  If 
we  are  killed,  no  matter  what  type  of  death, 
the  CIA  has  committed  it,  that  the  CIA  is 
responsible." 

The  State  Department  Is  making  prepara- 
tions to  revoke  the  passport  of  Carmichael, 
who  came  to  Havana  for  the  Communist- 
dominated  congress  of  the  Organization  of 
Latin  American  Solidarity,  The  Justice  De- 
partment Is  also  Investigating  the  activities 
of  the  26-year-old  militant,  a  native  of 
Trinidad  who  was  raised  In  New  York's  Har- 
lem and  the  Bronx  and  Is  a  naturalized  U.S. 
citizen. 


Frank  Commentary  on  Canses  and  Cures 
for  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  will  be  said  about  the 
causes  and  cures  for  the  riots  sweeping 
the  country.  Too  many  of  the  comments 
I  have  read  were  not  the  frank  and  blunt 
commentary  I  believe  is  needed  and 
would  be  appreciated  by  the  public. 

A  very  frank  commentary,  however, 
appeared  in  a  column  in  the  Polish 
American,  written  by  its  editor,  Joseph 
Bialasiewicz,  who  incidentally  is  also  ac- 
tive in  the  Democrat  Party's  nationali- 
ties campaigns  in  Coc*  County,  HI. 
While  I  do  not  concur  with  all  of  the 
points  expressed  in  this  column  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  direct  and  prac- 
tical articles  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  article  follows: 

Press  reports  concerning  the  latest  racial 
outbreaks  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
contain  some  odd  and  curious  linguistic 
terms — "uprising",  "revolution",  "upheaval" 
— which  do  not  reflect  the  true  meaning  of 


what  is  actually  taking  place.  Let  tis  quote 
some  more  accurate  press  informations: 

"Michigan:  Negro  outlaws  engage  federal 
paratroopers,  national  guardsmen  and  police 
in  guerrilla  combat"  .  .  . 

"...  an  outbreak  by  roving  bands  of 
Negro  youths  who  spread  destruction  over 
wide  area  of  a  business  district  and  fanned 
out  in  residential  areas.  The  rocktossing  Ne- 
groes broke  several  hundred  windows,  set  11 
fires  and  looted  several  establishments" 
(Grand  Rapid,  Mich.) 

"...  a  night  of  fire-bombing,  looting,  snip- 
ing, and  brick  and  bottle  flinging  that  left 
two  Negroes  shot  to  death  .  .  .  the  city's  larg- 
est gun  store  was  broken  Into  and  looters 
escaped  with  seven  shotguns  and  undeter- 
mined amount  of  ammunition"  (Rochester, 
N.Y.) 

"...  Negroes  burned  two  blocks  of  their 
ghetto  area,  including  hoimes,  businesses,  a 
church  and  a  school  and  exchanged  gunfire 
with  jxjllce"   (Cambridge.  Md.) 

"Roving  bands  of  Negro  youths  stoned 
cars  and  stores  and  burglarized  some  stores." 
(Flint,  Mich.) 

And  now  let  us  ask  what  all  this  has 
to  do  with  the  civil  rights  aspirations  of 
the  colored  population. 

The  President  stated  quite  erpliclUy  in 
his  TV  broadcast  to  the  nation: 

"Pillage,  looting,  murder  and  arson  have 
nothing  to  do  vrtth  civil  rights.  They  are 
criminal  conduct  .   .   . 

"We  will  not  tolerate  lawlessness.  We  will 
not  endure  violence.  It  matters  not  by  whom 
It  Is  done  or  under  what  slogan  or  banner. 
It  will  not  be  tolerated.  This  nation  will 
do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  suppress  and 
punish  those  who  engage  In  it." 

It  would  not  be  enough  to  state  the  facts 
about  the  latest  disturbances  and  it  would 
be  also  insufficient  to  condemn  the  Insti- 
gators and  their  followers.  There  Is  an  tirgent 
need  for  the  re-evaluation  of  the  moral  and 
ethical  standards  of  the  people  who  are 
creating  these  unwarranted  and  senseless 
conditions  In  our  cities,  damaging  not  only 
the  image  of  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  undermining  their  own  cause  but  they 
are  also  disregarding  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  other  citizens. 

The  Republican  opposition  in  Congress 
unfortunately  undertook  efforts  to  gain  some 
political  advantages  of  the  existing  chaos 
In  big  cities  which  might  result  In  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  real  essence  of  what  Is  gen- 
erally called  a  "hot  summer." 

There  is  no  place  for  any  partisan  ap- 
proach during  this  crisis  because  both  polit- 
ical parties  have  the  same  public  respon- 
sibility. If  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  charges  that  "the  President  has 
totally  failed  to  recognize  the  problem"  then 
It  should  be  stressed  that  nimierous  ad- 
ministration projects  did  not  receive  Repub- 
lican support  in  Oongrees.  Also  one  should 
not  forget  that  the  racial  situation  did  not 
suddenly  become  the  problem  under  the 
Democratic  President  but  that  it  existed 
during  previous  administration  under  the 
Republican  President,  although  It  did  not 
gpaln  the  urgent  proportion  of  national  crises. 
When  Republicans  are  accusing  their  po- 
litical opponents.  It  might  be  judged  as  the 
opening  salvo  of  the  next  year's  presidential 
campaign,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Democrats 
are  answering  correctly,  ae  8i>eaker  McCor- 
mack  commented,  that  "those  who  today 
speak  piously  of  anarchy  in  the  streets  have 
not  hesitated  to  strike  down  some  of  the 
most  progressive  laws  aimed  at  these  prob- 
lems." 

The  urgency  of  the  Negro  problem  In  thla 
country  calls  few  action  based  on  realities 
and  not  on  political  maneuvering.  Emotional 
approaches  shoiUd  be  avoided  because  the 
futUlty  of  emotionalism,  so  much  in  evidence 
among  the  Negroes,  brought  atx>ut  enougb 
destructive  and  evil  consequences. 
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Therefore,  also,  the  American  Civil  Uber- 
tles  Union  must  be  advtaed  not  to  preach 
fantastic  and  unrealistic  slogans  In  Ito  emo- 
tional actions  on  behalf  of  colored  citizens 
who  have  flagrantly  violated  the  basic  clvU 
rights  of  other  people. 

In  Plalnfleld.  N.J.,  4«  carbines  have  been 
stolen.  The  state  troopers  and  national 
guvdsmen  have  conducted  a  search  under 
the  direction  of  the  state's  attorney  and  con- 
fiscated some  stolen  and  other  weapons  in- 
cluding rifles,  pistols  and  sawed-off  shot- 
guns. 

The  ACLU  argues  about  constitutional 
law  and  the  vlolaUon  of  "Individual  rights 
under  the  Pourth  Amendment"  because 
there  was  a  lack  of  warrants  before  arrest. 

There  was  numerous  evidence  In  many 
cities  that  weapons  In  the  hands  erf  Irre- 
sponsible people  cannot  be  tolerated.  The 
ACLU  la  overlooking  this  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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LAWS  AND  BtJLES  FOB  PUBUCATION  OP 
THE  CONOKESSIONAL.  RECORD 
CoDB  OF  Laws  of  thb  Unttq)  Statks 
Tttlx  44,  SBcnoN  181.  Congressional 
Rxcord;  a»ran(sbmint,  bttlk,  contents, 
AND  iNDBDES.— The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the    Congres- 
siONAi.  RxcoRO,  and  while  providing  that 
Jt  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publlca-- 
tlon  of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1896,  c.  23,  I  13,  28  Stat.  0O3.) 

TrriJi  44,  Sbction  ISab.  Same;  nxus- 
TSATioNS,  maps,  DIAGRAMS. — No  toaps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUusliatlons  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RxcOMD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1930,  c.  eSO.  f  2,  4B  Stat.  1646.) 

Ptirsuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congbessional  Rzcord 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Bcpresentatlves.  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  ol 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  (xxler  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcoBD  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  as  furnished  by  the  Ofllclal  Reporters  of 
the  CoNCBESSioWAi.  Record,  In  7  V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
sjjeeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
m  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6>^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
e-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofllcial,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
■erlpt  is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
•taould  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 


ing Office  not  later  than  »  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  la  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rkord  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnithed. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Sotation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
^all  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized;  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by   the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  witWn  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days. 

unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
che  CoNGRZssioKAi.  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Vfhen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— Tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  siKcessively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Ofllclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  cornea  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  Of  volimae  or  equipment 
nmitetions,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  ol 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  estimate  of  cost— Ho  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  wlilch  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpU  from  letters,  tele- 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  coimectlon 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures.  addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rxUe 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Oonoressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  thU 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  s 
doctmient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqulrlej 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estlmatee  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  bhall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


Makinc  the  Law  an  AII7  in  the  War  oa 
PoTerty 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegate* 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleas* 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Ofllce.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBK 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IWPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aufirtwt  3,  1967 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  promising  and  effective  community 
action  programs  developed  thus  far  to 
help  disadvantaged  I>allas  citizens  help 
themselves  Is  the  Dallas  Legal  Services 
project,  which  operates  under  an  OEO 
grant  and  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
State  and  local  associations. 

This  program  Is  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Bert  Holmes,  associate 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  which 
appeared  In  the  Times  Herald  on  July 
25.  The  article,  entitled  "Making  the 
Law  an  Ally  in  War  on  Poverty:  Dallas 
Legal  Services  Project  Helps  Thou- 
sands, Builds  Respect  for  Society's 
Rules,"  presents  an  informative  picture 
of  the  way  community  Eiction  pro-ams 
are  constructively  working  toward  a 
better  America  for  us  all.  With  r>ermls- 
sion,  I  insert  Mr.  Holmes'  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 
Making  the  Law  an  Ally  in  War  on  Pov- 

ERTT — Dallas     Legal     Services     Project 

Helps     Thousands.     Bunjjs    Respect    for 

Society's  Rules 

(By  Bert  Holmes) 
A  fast-talking  sbeetrock  salesman  made 
quite  an  impression  on  the  aged  Negro 
woman  living  in  a  three-room  shack  near  the 
West  Dallas  levee.  She  had  worked  for  years 
as  a  maid  and  saved  enough  to  buy  her  home. 
Now  she  stirvives  only  on  her  welfare  check. 

B^ely  able  to  read,  the  woman  signed  a 
contract  for  Installation  of  the  sheetrock. 
The  price  was  $1,600,  which  probably  was 
more  than  the  shanty  was  worth.  When  she 
missed  a  payment,  the  owner  of  the  note 
moved  quickly  to  evict  her  from  her  home. 

Only  minutes  before  she  was  dumped  Into 
the  dusty  street,  a  representative  from  the 
Dallas  Legal  Services  Project  heard  of  the 
problem  and  intervened.  He  halted  the  evic- 
tion and  had  a  reputable  contractor  inspect 
the  sheetrock  work.  The  contractor  estimated 
the  work  was  worth  ^200  and  the  Legal 
Services  attorney  negotiated  a  new  contract 
for  that  amovmt. 

The  elderly  woman  is  paying  oBf  the  re- 
duced note — and  still  Uving  in  her  little 
home.  She  Is  one  of  3.500  Dallasltee  helped 
last  year  by  the  two-year-old  service,  fi- 
nanced in  the  main  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Such  home  repair  frauds  are  only  a  small 
psrt  of  the  cases  handled  by  the  Dallas  Legal 
Services  Project  but  they  are  graphic  exam- 
ples of  the  effort  to  make  the  law  work  for 
those  In  poverty  aa  wrtl  aa  for  the  more 
affluent. 

Tills  week  a  circular  drafted  by  the  DL8P 
h  being  distributed  throughout  South  Dallas, 
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where  unscrupulous  home  Improvement 
salesmen  have  been  attempting  to  use  the 
news  of  an  Impending  code  enforcement  pro- 
gram to  persuade  residents  to  buy  unneces- 
sary repairs. 

Those  working  in  the  Legal  Services  Project 
have  found  that  the  legal  problems  of  the 
poor  are  similar  to  those  of  society  in  gen- 
ersU — domestic  relations,  child  support,  con- 
tracts and  debts.  The  only  unique  problem 
is  in  the  relationship  vrith  welfare  agencies. 

The  Dallas  project  has  been  able  to  work 
out  some  modification  of  rulings,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  It 
has  not  handled  a  case  contesting  the  resi- 
dency requirements  but  a  similar  project  in 
Connecticut  obtained  a  cotirt  ruling  holding 
that  the  six-months  waiting  period  was  a 
violation  of  freedom  of  movement. 

In  Dallas,  eight  attorneys  headed  by  Walter 
Steele  and  assisted  by  150  volunteers  from 
the  Dallas  Bar  Association,  provide  a  wide 
range  of  services  through  five  offices.  One  is 
downtown,  at  301  N.  Market.  West  and  East 
Dallas  have  one  office  each  and  South  Dallas 
has  two.  A  sixth  office  will  open  soon  in 
Grand  Prairie. 

The  neighborhood  offices  vary  their  hours 
to  suit  the  needs  of  their  clients.  One  is  open 
from  9  to  9  and  all  have  one  night  session 
and  a  Saturday  morning  session.  In  addition, 
night  meetings  are  held  to  educate  neighbor- 
hood residents  on  their  legal  rights. 

Finally,  to  insure  that  all  wno  need  help 
can  find  It.  the  volunteer  lawyers  man  a 
'circuit  rider"  program.  They  take  up  a  sta- 
tion and  serve  as  initial  contact  with  anyone 
who  comes  by.  either  on  his  own  or  as  a 
referral  from  a  friend  or  a  social  agency. 

The  conununity  support  for  the  legal  serv- 
ices project  tias  been  magnificent  In  Dallas. 
Steele  reports.  In  some  cities  there  have  been 
complaints  of  competition  with  lawyers  In 
private  practice  but  careful  screening  of  cases 
and  good  liaison  with  the  Dallas  Bar  has  paid 
off  here  with  the  development  of  a  coopera- 
tive atmosphere. 

At  the  recent  Texas  Bar  Association  con- 
vention in  Dallas,  a  Houston  lawyer  tried  to 
get  approval  of  a  resolution  condemning  the 
legal  services  program's  policy  of  assisting 
In  divorce  cases.  The  resolution  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

Domestic  relations  cases,  including  di- 
vorces, account  for  a  third  of  the  Dallas  proj- 
ect case  load  but  Steele  points  out  that  this 
percentage  parallels  the  general  court  load. 
He  makes  a  valid  point  when  he  says  that  It 
is  important  to  help  the  poor  legalize  their 
domestic  relationships. 

The  cost  of  the  Dallas  program  runs  to 
303,000  a  year,  with  the  OEO  putting  up 
$263,435.  It  is  part  of  what  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  calls  "the  new  wave"  in  legal  aid  for 
the  poor.  In  200  local  projects  (seven  in  Tex- 
as) ,  attorneys  not  only  represent  the  poor  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  but  also  provide  education, 
help  draft  Improved  legislation  and  aid  In 
community  action. 

Their  greatest  contribution  may  be  in 
building  respect  for  the  law.  It  will  not  come 
overnight  but  the  flickering  light  from  the 
fires  of  Detroit  and  Newark  makes  it  clear 
that  respect  for  the  law  needs  all  the  nursing 
It  can  get.  The  poor  of  all  races  (and  in  Dal- 
las as  many  whites  are  helped  as  Negroes) 
must  learn  to  choose  litigation  rather  than 
demonstrations,  tbe  law  rather  than  law- 
lessness. 


Activitiet    and    Facilitie*    of    Anericaa 
Freedom  Center,  Freedoms  Foandation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  4.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  Center.  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion, is  located  at  Valley  Forge,  in  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  ac- 
tivities and  extensive  facilities  are  well 
defined  in  a  statement  written  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  Kenneth  L.  Pyne,  who 
Is  a  Russian  language  instructor  at  the 
Boyertown  Area  Senior  High  School. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cerpt of  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  Preservation  of  Frxedoic 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  once  remarks,  "No 
spot  on  earth — not  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
nor  the  passes  of  Sempach,  nor  the  place  of 
the  Bastille,  nor  the  dykes  of  Holland,  nor 
the  moors  of  England — is  so  sacred  in  the 
history  of  the  struggles  for  human  liberty  as 
Valley  Forge."  It  seems  only  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple logic,  then,  that  Valley  Forge  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  site  upon  which  to  build 
the  campus  of  Preedoms  Foundation.  Oeneral 
Bruce  C.  Clark  described  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion as  "...  a  catalytic  agency  In  that  Its 
diffusion  of  the  Ideals  and  values  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life  sets  In  motion  benefl- 
clent  thoughts  and  actions  In  all  fields  of 
American  endeavor." 

When  former  President  Dwlgbt  D.  E:iBen- 
hower  assumed  the  active  post  of  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation at  Valley  Forge  on  December  20,  1962, 
he  said,  "The  mission  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion is  the  perpetuation,  undamaged,  of  all 
the  values  and  aspects  of  human  liberty, 
particularly  In  America.  This  Is  one  of  the 
noblest  efforts  to  which  any  American  can 
dedicate  himself." 

In  1949  Don  Belding,  Co-Pounder  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commltee  of 
Freedoms  Foundation,  prepared  the  Ameri- 
can Credo  Illustrating  the  American  Way  of 
Life  based  on  the  f imdamental  belief  In  God, 
a  constitutional  government  designed  to 
serve  the  people,  and  certain  political  and 
economic  rights  which  protect  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  the  individual. 

J.  Edgar.  Hoover.  Dlre<;tor  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  unequivocally 
voiced  his  suppxirt  of  this  outstanding  bas- 
tian  of  American  Freedom.  He  says,  "Free- 
doms Foundation  is  strongly  undergirdlng 
American  Ideals  with  a  program  for  ail  citi- 
zens. I  have  seen  at  Valley  Forge  their  great 
library  files  of  patriotic  materials  for  class- 
room teachers,  school  systems,  community 
programs  in  all  fields  of  Americanism — from 
pageants  to  economic  education. 

"These  should  be  made  available  to  the 
nation's  scholars,  educational  administra- 
tors, public  officials  and  the  general  public." 
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Employing  the  free  enterprise  principle  of 
IncenUve  and  reward.  Preedoma  Foundation 
utilizes  an  Annual  AwardB  Program  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  acUvltles  that  In- 
crease understanding  and  appreciation  ol  the 
freedom  embodied  in  our  way  of  life  and  the 
responsibUlties  we  mu6t  assume  as  Ameri- 
cans.   

Since  its  founding  In  1948  a>  an  eleemoByn- 
ary  corporation  the  Foundation  has  received 
Bome  1.300.000  entries  in  its  National  Awards 
programs.  Nearly  19,000  awards  have  been 
made.  FoundaUon  representatives  have  ad- 
dressed over  7,000  meetings  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States.  Of  particular  Interest  are 
the  teacher  and  school  awards  given  to 
teachers,  schools  and  school  systems  for  out- 
standing performance  In  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  principles  and  heritage  of  America. 
During  the  summer  the  Foundation  con- 
ducts two  two-week  on-campus  courses  for 
cAOldren  In  grades  four  through  eight  on 
"Manners,  Monla.  and  the  American  Credo." 
All  classes  toclu«Je  dally  instruction  about 
maimen,  personal  conduct,  patriotic  cere- 
monlea.  spiritual  guidance,  reeponalbilitiea. 
the  Uvea  of  exemplary,  historic  Americans, 
and  Oeorge  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility. 
This  program  is  under  the  personal  super- 
Ylston  of  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  President  of 
the  Preedoma  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

Reference  and  research  work  may  be  con- 
ducted throoghoat  the  year.  The  Center  la 
now  a  depository  for  the  accumulated  wealth 
c*  awarded  material  from  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion's Awards  recipienU.  It  U  unparalleled 
laboratory  for  teachers  and  students.  Par- 
ticularly unique  is  the  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Li- 
brary on  C<HnmunlMn.  the  largest  public  re- 
search center  on  communism  In  the  nation. 
Other  libraries  Include:  The  Norrla  D.  Wright 
Ubrary  oa  VaUey  Porge;  The  Albert  W. 
Hawkes  Library  on  the  Constitution;  The 
Richard  W.  Seara  Library  on  Ptee  Enterpriae; 
The  Oeoige  Washington  Carver  Litaary  on 
the  Contrlbutkons  of  the  America  Negro;  and. 
The  General  Douglas  MacArthur  Library  on 
the  Amerlean  Flag. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity lor  schools,  clnba.  churches  and 
other  organisations  to  take  &eld  and  study 
tripe  to  the  Freedcwoa  Foundation.  The 
Foundation  is  located  cmly  30  minutes  from 
Philadelphia  and  Independence  Hall.  Newly 
erected  residence  halls  at  the  Foundation  are 
available  for  i>eraons  on  extended  tours  or  re- 
search. Nothing  has  been  forgotten  In  pro- 
viding opportonities  for  an  Americans  to 
visit  tha  American  Pieedom  Center. 

The  Congreaslonal  Medal  of  Honor  Orove 
IMS  recently  been  eatabliabed  on  the  cam- 
pus. Fifty-two  acres  encompassing  the 
streams  and  talUs  hallowed  by  the  early  pa- 
triots of  the  Revolutionary  War,  have  been 
designated,  one  section  for  each  of  the  50 
Btotes.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  a  permanent  memorial  to  the  re- 
cipients of  ttae  natton'B  STxpreme  military 
award,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  special  area  bas  been  landscaped  in  a 
design  approsimattng  the  map  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  each  sUte  identified  in  its  appro- 
priate location.  Several  miles  of  winding 
paths  connect  the  62  Memorial  Sqfaazes,  each 
contaiidng  an  Honor  Shaft,  a  permanent  ol>c- 
llsk  in  the  design  of  the  Waatiingtoii  Monu- 
ment. 

The  most  recenUy  constructed  major 
buUding  on  the  100-acre  Amertean  Freedom 
Center  campus  on  the  western  edge  of  Valley 
Forge  State  Park,  a  short  rttstanrt'  from  Gen- 
eral George  Washington's  Revolutionary 
Headquarters,  is  the  Faith  of  Our  Fatbczs 
Chapel. 

The  chancel  and  stained  f^aes  «lndo<w  o( 
the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  Chapel  are  exact 
replicas  of  those  in  ttae  Prayer  Room  in  tbe 
United  States  Capitol  used  eacluatvely  by 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Tbe  Chapel 
provides  a  place  for  meditation,  prayer  and 
worship  for  all  peoples — a  wellsprlng  of  the 
spiritual  resources  essential  to  the  strength- 


ening and  preserving  of  our  Republic  under 

God. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  has  real  evidence 
of  a  revival  of  patriotic  activities.  This  re- 
generation of  constructive  pride  and  resolute, 
responsible,  patriotic  devotion  must  be  nur- 
tured and  encouraged,  especially  among  o\ir 
youth  who  will  eventually  determine  Amer- 
ica's destiny.  How  Incumbent  It  is  upon  us 
all  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  this  patriotic 
revival. 


Conpatnlatioas  to  Prof.  J.  F.  Moore,  Ont- 
staB«ling  CitizeB,  on  His  95th  Birtliday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  peI(r<S'rLVA^^ZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  24,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  Saturday,  August  5. 
1967,  is  the  95th  birthday  of  an  outstand- 
ing gentleman  and  civic-minded  Ameri- 
can from  our  district  In  the  southern 

part  of  Allegheny  County  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  J.  F.  Moore.  On  tbe 
occasion  of  his  95th  birthday,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  Professor  Moore  on 
his  pioneering  spirit  and  on  his  full  life 
of  public  service  to  the  people  of  the 
South  Hills  area  of  Pittsburgh.  He  rep- 
resents to  us  the  generation  of  builders. 
Innovators,  and  developers  who  worked 
to  make  our  modem  American  communi- 
ty a  good  place  to  live  in. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Prof.  J.  P. 
Moore,  as  we  in  the  South  Hills  of 
Pittsburgh  are  certainly  proud  of  him. 
I  am  sure  everytjne  In  our  district  joins 
me  In  wishing  him  a  happy  birthday 
and  many  happy  returns. 

PBor.  J.  r.  MOORX 

Prof.  J.  F.  Moore,  a  pioneer  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Hills  of  Pitts- 
burgh, is  95  on  Saturday,  though  for 
those  of  us  who  know  his  clear  mind, 
vivid  memory,  and  sharp  wit  ttiis  liardly 
seems  possible.  Professor  Moore  came 
to  Allegheny  County  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania and  settled  In  the  South  Hills 
of  Pittsburgh  when  it  was  still  a  rural 
farming  community.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Brookline  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh the  area  blossomed  into  a  thriving 
suburb.  Through  his  work  In  education 
and  banking,  and  his  selfless  service  to 
church  and  community.  Professor  Moore 
played  a  key  role  in  this  development. 

Bom  August  6,  1872.  north  of  Pitta- 
burgh.  Pa.,  in  Plalngrove  Township, 
Lawrence  County,  he  began  his  career  as 
a  young  teacher  In  1893  when  he  taught 
all  eight  grades  at  the  Hultz  School  in 
Scott  Township — now  Mount  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

In  1900  he  married  the  former  Ada 
Montgomery.  Their  marriage  was  to  be 
a  long  and  happy  one.  ending  only  with 
Mrs.  Moore's  death  in  IMO. 

Shortly  after  th«  turn  of  the  century — 
by  this  time  a  veteran  of  service,  both  to 
his  country  and  to  many  active  school- 
children—he was  appointed  principal 
for  the  schools  of  the  borough  of  West 
Liberty,  the  position  he  held  till  his 


resignation  in  1940.  In  this  interval 
he  helped  the  city  select  the  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  South  HUls  High  School  and 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  popular  and 
eflQcient  administrator. 

The  key  to  his  enviable  success  as  an 
educator  hes  in  his  concern  for  children 
as  very  special  people.  He  said: 

Children  look  forward  to  things;  therefore, 
we  should  train  them  to  anticipate  to  be 
effective  In  our  teaching.  If  we  appreclateu 
the  things  that  attract  littie  children,  we 
could  make  them  bertter  children. 

Always  aware  of  the  Individual,  even 
in  his  administrative  position,  he  made 
sure  that  each  child  had  a  part  in  audi- 
torium programs — not  Just  the  more 
talented  or  more  docile  ones. 

This  enthusiasm  for  children  and  edu- 
cation carried  on  through  the  family, 
passing  from  father  to  son  to  grandson. 
His  son  Charles  was  given  an  award  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  education  in 
California;  and  Charles'  son  is  also  a 
teacher. 

Professor  Moore's  concern  for  children 
extended  outside  the  school  room  as  well. 
As  the  Brookline  area  became  more 
heavily  settled,  he  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  safe  and  attractive  area  for 
play.  The  Moore  Playground  in  Brook- 
line is  largely  the  result  of  his  persistent 
efforts  to  guarantee  space  for  the  young 
people  amidst  a  rapidly  developing  com- 
munity. 

His  interest  in  young  people  made  Pro- 
fessor Moore  an  enthusiastic  "Scouter " 
from  the  time  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
first  became  popular  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  awarded  the  coveted  Sil- 
ver Beaver  Award,  the  highest  recogni- 
tion in  Scouting  as  a  distinguished  coun- 
cil Scouter.  At  95,  Professor  Moore  Is  still 
the  chairman  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No. 
206,  of  Paul  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brookline. 

Years  ago  Professor  Moore  turned  an 
old  farm  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  into  a 
camp  for  young  people,  and  every  sum- 
mer since  then  Scouts  and  other  groups 
of  youngsters  go  away  from  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  to  fish.  swim,  play  ball,  and 
explore  at  Camp  Moore. 

Early  in  his  life.  Professor  Moore  de- 
cided that  "to  be  engaged  in  school  work 
was  not  going  to  deprive  me  of  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  of  this  commu- 
nity." He  has  certainly  been  faithful  to 
that  promise. 

The  construction  of  a  streetcar  line 
tunneling  under  Pittsburgh's  Mount 
Washington,  then  winding  along  West 
Liberty  Avenue,  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  transformation  of  the  South  Hills 
from  a  rural  community  to  a  progressive 
suburban  section  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
biu-gh.  Professor  Moore  was  one  of  the 
many  citizens  who  worked  hard  for  the 
widening  of  West  Liberty  Avenue,  rec- 
ognizing the  future  importance  of  this 
thoroughfare. 

Professor  Moore  was  also  active  in  the 
campaign  for  an  automobile  tunnel 
through  the  mountain.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  South  Hills,  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  citar  of  Pittsburgh  either 
drove  their  horse>-dniwn  buggtes  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Washington,  and  took  an 
inclined  railway  straight  down  its  other 
side,  or  they  commuted  by  coal  train, 
jouncing  into  the  city  from  Castle  Shan- 


non. The  single  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  South  Hills  was 
therefore  the  construction  of  the  mile- 
long  Liberty  Tubes,  two  parallel  auto- 
mobile tunnels  through  500-foot-high 
Mount  Washington. 

The  tunnel  was  not  easily  won.  As 
early  as  1910  agitation  for  a  tunnel  for 
vehicles  other  than  trolley  cars  began  on 
the  south  side  of  Mount  Washington. 
Pittsburghers  divided  into  several  liter- 
ally warring  factions  over  the  question. 
There  were,  of  course,  those  who  smugly 
opposed  spending  so  much  money  "out 
tliere."  Even  those  favorable  to  a  tunnel 
could  not  agree  on  the  best  location 

Professor  Moore  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  tunnel  and  was  always  in  the  fore 
of  the  battle  to  obtain  it.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  South  Hills  Tunnel  Associa- 
tion, a  lobby  of  tunnel  proponents,  and 
success  came  in  1921  when  the  county 
began  blasting  for  the  Liberty  Tubes. 

Always  an  active  citizen  in  the  South 
Hills  community  of  Brookline.  Professor 
Moore  served  as  secretary  at  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Brookline  Board  of  Trade 
and  has  been  a  member  and  officer  ever 

since. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  work  in  educa- 
tion and  civic  affa'rs  Professor  Moore  em- 
barked on  still  another  career  as  a 
banker.  In  1925  he  and  other  interested 
citizens  of  Brookline  obtained  a  charter 
and  opened  a  bank  in  June  1926.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  Brookline  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  ever  r-'-n"e.  For  20  years, 
1939-59,  he  was  president  and  imoflBcial 
chairman  of  the  board.  In  1959  he  re- 
signed as  president  and  was  chosen  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  At  95  he  still  en- 
livens the  board  meetings,  and  he  just 
recently  stopped  visiting  the  bank  every 
day.  Professor  Moore  and  his  wife,  rec- 
ognizing the  importance  of  a  church  to 
a  blossoming  community,  helped  orga- 
nize the  mitial  congregation  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Moimt  Lebanon, 
which  became  the  Dormont  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Professor  Moore  also  assisted  the  Paul 
Presbyterian  Church  In  getting  Its  start, 
serving  as  chairman  of  their  building 
committee  and  laff^r  Sabbath  school  su- 
perintendent. He  has  further  served  God 
and  his  community  as  a  member  of  the 
YMCA  board  of  directors. 

Still  remarkably  keen  at  95  years  of 
age.  Professor  Moore  quips: 

The  secret  of  true  longevity  and  youthful - 
ness  Is  merely  selecting  the  right  ancestors 
and  taking  care  of  what  they  gave  you. 


White    Motors    Chief    Forecasts    Strong 
Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WBST    VTRGINTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  4.  1967 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  leading  segments  of  our  economy, 
the    auto    industry,    has    consistently 


grown  through  the  years  and  has  re- 
mained a  basic  factor  in  measuring  the 
economic  pulse  of  our  Nation. 

Th  able  economist  and  columnist  Eliot 
Janeway  recently  interviewed  J.  N. 
Bauman,  president  of  White  Motors 
Corp.  The  interview  report  by  Mr.  Jane- 
way  underscored  the  promiinent  position 
the  truck  manufacturers  and  the  truck- 
ing industry  have  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  Janeway  discussed  with  Mr.  Bau- 
man the  growth  which  can  be  expected 
and  which  will  be  achieved  in  the  truck- 
ing industry  with  more  and  more  farm 
vehicles  being  manufactured.  Increased 
sales  also  will  be  realized  in  the  years 
ahead  as  the  number  of  industrial  users 
increase. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  ^Vorks  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  noted  with  interest  that  Mr. 
Janeway  discussed  the  highway  users 
taxes  paid  by  truckers  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Eliot  Janeway's  newspaper 
column  on  his  interview  with  J.  N.  Bau- 
man be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wkfte  Motor  Chief  Sees  Strong  Sales 
(By  EUot  Janeway) 

New  York,  July  5. — The  big  business  news 
at  midyear  comes  from  the  auto  industry. 
Last  spring's  oversupply  of  new  cars  is  work- 
ing out  Into  a  "surprise"  tightness  of  dealer 
Inventories  at  the  peak  of  the  summer  selling 
season — with  auto  strike  uncertainties 
threatening  to  bring  on  a  real  car  shortage. 
But  while  a  major  reason  for  the  "mini- 
recession"  of  the  last  year  in  the  private  sec- 
tor has  been  the  auto  slump,  truck  business 
has  given  a  relatively  strong  defensive  ac- 
count of  Itself. 

For  a  reading  on  this  workhorse  of  the 
American  economy,  this  column  Interviewed 
J.  N.  Bauman,  president  of  White  Motor  cor- 
poration. 

Janewat.  Why  do  you  think  truck  busi- 
ness has  held  up  better  than  auto  business 
In  recent  months? 

Bauman.  Probably  one  reason  is  that  truck 
users  represent  a  diversified  cross-section  of 
the  Industry  and  commodity  markets,  all  of 
which  aren't  down  at  the  same  time.  The 
petroleum  business  has  been  holding  its 
own,  and  food  business  tonnage  Is  steadily 
Increasing.  We  feel  now  that  a  definite  Im- 
provement Is  starting,  and  we  look  forward 
to  a  much  more  active  year  in  1968. 

Janewat.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the 
art  in  dlesel  engine  design? 

Bauman.  Until  recently,  the  only  way  to 
get  more  power  and  more  speed  was  to  build 
a  larger  and  heavier  engine.  Now  the  new 
V-8s,  which  are  smaller  and  more  efDcient, 
provide  a  50  per  cent  turnover  Increase.  An- 
other improvement  is  an  air  pressure  device 
which  uses  exhaust  heat  from  the  mamfold 
to  turn  a  blower  and  force  air  Into  the  en- 
gine; this  Increases  horse  power  nearly  20  to 
30  per  cent.  Actually,  the  operators,  with  their 
wage  problems,  are  leading  the  move  to 
higher -speed  engines:  If  a  driver  doesn't 
have  adequate  horse  power,  he  Just  can't 
make  his  trip  time. 

Janeway.  Does  your  company  have  foreign 
business? 

Bauman.  Yes,  but  at  present  it  is  mainly 
export.  We  would  like  to  develop  a  facility, 
as  either  a  Joint  venture  or  an  individual  ef- 
fort, for  serving  the  Common  Market  on  a 
competitive  basis.  We  can  export  into  foreign 


markets  like  Belgium  and  Prance;  but,  after 
adding  tariffs  and  freight,  the  price  ditfer- 
ential  is  very  high.  We  reaUy  have  to  manu- 
facture on  the  spot  to  be  competitive. 

FABM    BUSINESS    STBONO 

Janewat.  How  is  your  farm  business  do- 
ing? 

Bauman.  Very  well — actually  about  6  to 
7  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  We  have  been 
reasonably  successful,  I  think.  In  integrating 
the  three  companies  we  bought  In  1963 — 
among  them  the  Cockshutt  operation  in  Can- 
ada. Free  trade  between  this  country  and 
Canada  on  farm  machinery  has  always  ex- 
isted, but  the  auto  treaty  has  helped  our 
truck  division  there.  The  mca-e  we  produce 
and  aell  in  Canada,  and  the  more  Canadian 
material  we  bring  in  for  use  in  production 
here,  the  more  finished  product  we  can  ex- 
port duty-free  into  Canada.  Variety  of  selec- 
tion is  very  important  In  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. 

Janewat.  What  about  tbe  tazea  dlesel 
truck  owners  pay? 

Bauman.  There  is  a  fuel  tax,  of  course,  the 
same  as  on  gasoline,  and  also  a  use  tax  based 
on  the  weight  of  the  vehicle.  All  the  money 
goes  Into  the  highway  trust  funds.  In  effect, 
the  truckers  are  pre-paying  few  the  right  to 
use  highways  that  won't  be  buUt  untU  some- 
time off  in  the  future.  I've  beard  that  1974 
is  now  the  projected  completion  date  for 
the  interstate  highway — provided  the  money 
doesn't  disappear  somewhere  else. 

Janewat.  What  other  lines  does  your  com- 
pany handle? 

BUILDS   STATIONAHT  ENGINES 

Bauman.  We  build  stationary  engines  for 
Industrial  power,  and  have  recently  moved 
into  the  total  energy  field.  Total  energy  sales 
for  1970,  are  projected  at  260  million  dol- 
lars, of  which  we  hope  to  take  about  25 
per  cent  simply  because  of  our  head  start.  I 
think  we  are  the  first  company  to  offer  a  com- 
plete system.  Including  a  contract  for  man- 
agement and  maintenance.  Also,  by  1970,  we 
will  be  making  our  own  engines  for  our  farm 
and  truck  equipment. 

Janewat.  It  sounds  as  if  from  now  on 
White  Motor  ought  to  be  rated  a  growth  com- 
pany. 

Bauman.  We  certainly  hope  to  be.  In  six 
years,  we  have  gone  from  300  million  dollars 
in  sales  to  almost  800  millions,  from  a  10  mil- 
lion dollar  profit  to  32  millions,  aU  during  a 
robust  economy.  This  year  is  sort  of  a  test 
year.  If  we  can  maintain  earmngs  this  year, 
we  will  pretty  well  establish  a  new  person- 
ality. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  prmting  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofiRce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  numljer.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  maiting  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  conunittee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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AostiB  Gives  Tribntc  to  OatsUndinf  Qti- 
zen,  Miss  Mary  Rice,  PnbBc  library 
Director  of  Austin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Augiist  7.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
longtime  and  faltWul  public  servant  of 
Texas  will  be  retiring  this  fall.  Miss  Mary 
Rice  has  served  the  people  of  Austin  for 
23  years  as  director  of  the  public  library. 
To  her  position  she  brought  humor,  skill, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  books 
lor  the  people.  In  her  years  there,  the 
library  has  quintupled  In  size  and  added 
many  branches  emd  services.  Miss  Rice's 
dedication  to  the  education  and  culture 
of  the  citizens  of  Austin  has  been  unfail- 
ing, and  Texas  owes  her  a  great  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  per- 
ceptive article  about  Miss  Rice,  by 
Ernestine  Wheelock,  published  In  the 
Austin  American-Statesman,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Miss  Rice  Looks  Forward  to  Retirement 

(By  Ernestine  Wheelock) 
Mary  Rice,  Austin's  librarian  for  23  years, 
talks  in  her  delightful  way  about  plana  for 
retirement.  She  has  an  attic  to  clean,  travel- 
ing to  do  and  lots  of  books  to  read. 
"The  attic  is  the  first  thing  on  my  schedule. 
^  It's  been  waiting  for  me  a  long  time — my 
hoiise  was  built  in  1926  and  I  don't  think 
much  has   been   thrown   away   since  then," 
says  the  librarian  who  will  retire  Oct.  1  as 
Austin  Public  Library  director. 

Miss  Rice  has  given  herself  a  month  to 
get  the  attic  in  order.  Then  she  will  be  off 
in  November  for  her  yearly  visit  to  Mexico., 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  won't 
have  to  hurry  back.  "November  is  the  best 
time  to  travel  in  Mexico,"  she  thinks.  "The 
iummer  tourists  have  gone  and  the  Christ- 
mas crowds  havent  come." 

Already  looking  toward  next  spring  and 
another  trip,  the  Ubrarlan  has  on  her  desk 
this  week  a  book  called  "Coming  to  London." 
She  and  Miss  Thelma  Lockwood  of  Austin 
and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Blaine  of  Houston  (the  former 
Elizabeth  Baker  of  Austin  and  a  friend  of 
Mary  Rice's  since  they  were  five  years  old) 
are  planning  a  European  tour  together. 

Asked  how  she  feels  about  leaving  her  job, 
the  librarian  says  she  doesn't  know  yet.  "Ask 
me  after  Oct.  1 .  There's  too  much  to  do  h«s 
«t  the  library  yet  to  think  much  about  it. 
It  stUI  seems  a  long  way  off." 

She's  in  the  midst  now  of  three  big  proj- 
ects— preparing  the  annual  library  budget. 
getting  together  a  collection  of  some  20,000 
books  for  the  new  Oak  Springs  Branch  li- 
brary and  TTiRirtng  plana  for  its  opening  In 
September,  and  getting  a  new  BookmobUe  In 
operation  in  September. 

Mary  Rice  mo^ed  to  Austin  from  Marlln  be- 
lore  she  was  school  age  and  attended  Wool- 
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drldge  and  Austin  High  Schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  After  studying  library  sci- 
ence at  Columbia  University,  she  came  to  be 
Axistln's  librarian  by  way  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  College  and  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity where  she  taught  library  courses  and 
Texas  A&M  where  she  was  assistant  Ubrarlan. 
Since  1944  when  she  became  the  director, 
the  library  has  mushroomed  with  the  city. 
At  that  time,  the  central  library  claimed  one 
branch.  Now  It  has  seven  branches,  three  sta- 
tions and  four  mobile  units.  The  staff  has 
grown  from  15  to  90,  with  hours  of  service 
increasing  from  120  weekly  to  580.  The  book 
collection  has  multiplied  almost  five  times, 
from  50,000  volumes  to  240.000.  Book  circu- 
lation has  increased  from  242,000  yearly  to 
1,300,000. 

Miss  Rice  is  more  than  pleased  with  Austin 
as  a  library  town,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
satisfaction  to  her  to  see  the  per  capita  cir- 
culation here  surpass  that  of  all  other  large 
cities  of  the  state.  "People  in  Austin  are 
interested  in  everything  there  is  and  they 
read  books  on  everything,"  she  says.  "It's 
wonderful  the  way  the  people  of  all  ages  use 
the  libraries  and  are  vocal  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  we  give  them." 

After  her  retirement.  Miss  Rice  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  library's  best  patrons  and 
most  ardent  supporters.  She  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  a  great  deal  of  extensive  read- 
ing. "Instead  of  reading  reviews.  111  have 
time  to  read  complete  books  and  instead  of 
skimming.  I'll  read  more  deeply,"  she  com- 
ments. 

She  Is  hoping,  too,  to  Indulge  other  past- 
times  that  she  enjoys,  such  as  gardening, 
cooking  and  visiting. 

She  will  continue  membership  in  three 
organizations,  the  Open  Porum,  which  is  a 
woman's  luncheon  club,  an  art  club  and  the 
LSD  Syndicate — "a  perfectly  innocent  In- 
vestment club  established  by  nine  respect- 
able women  12  years  ago.  long  before  the 
drug  was  heard  of,"  the  lively  librarian 
smiles. 

"This  particular  LSD,"  she  explains, 
"stands  for  English  pounds,  shlUings  and 
pence,  and  the  syndicate  is  a  nonserious 
group  which  makes  an  Investment  on  the 
recommendation  of  any  one  of  Its  members. 
There's  never  any  dissention,  and  we've  been 
lucky  enough  to  show  a  profit.  However,  we 
Just  about  eat  up  our  dividends  since  we 
get  together  once  a  month  iat  dinner,"  she 
laughed.  "We  do  wonder  what  the  banks 
think  when  they  see  our  dues  checks  made 
out  to  LSD  Syndicate." 

Wearing  a  black  suit  with  a  blouse  to 
match  her  blue  eyes.  Miss  Rice  talked  about 
things  past  and  things  to  come  as  she  sat 
in  her  office,  a  blue,  gray  and  orange  room 
decorated  to  harmonize  with  two  handsome 
Japanese  wall  hangings.  She  thinks  the  thing 
she  wlU  miss  the  most  after  retirement  Is 
the  association  of  the  people  she  works  with. 
"I  wlU  miss  the  contact  with  the  public  and 
being  a  pvart  of  something  vital,  growing  and 
exciting,  but  most  of  aU  I  wlU  miss  the  won- 
derful people  of  the  library  staff,**  the 
librarian  said. 

The  library's  assistant  director,  Mrs.  John 
MoCurdy,  whom  Miss  Rice  describee  as  "my 
strong  right  and  left  arms"  will  be  retiring 
the  same  day  as  the  director.  Mrs.  McCurdy, 
wife  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Ex-Student  Association,  studied 
Ubrary  edenoe  at  Vb»  university  after  her 
daughters  were  geown.  Sbe  has  been  with 
the  Austin  Ubrary  for  16  years  and  Is  credited 


with  developing  the  book  catalog  which  re- 
placed the  bulky  card  catalog  in  the  branch 
Ubrarlea. 

Miss  Rice  WlU  be  succeeded  as  director  by 
David  Earl  Holt,  now  director  of  the  Waco- 
McLennan  Oo\inty  Library. 


The  Steel  Bandits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  seven  teenage  boys  play  on  musical 
Instruments  made  from  55-eallon  steel 
oU  drums.  Although  the  Instruments 
originated  and  were  developed  in  Trini- 
dad In  the  West  Indies,  these  young 
Americans  learned  to  play  them  in  their 
hometown  of  Whltestone,  N.Y.  What  I 
found  to  be  of  great  Interest  is  that 
sophisticated  travelers  to  the  West  In- 
dies generally  feel  that  this  steel  band, 
the  Steel  Bandits,  is  the  most  versatile 
and  musically  talented  group  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

It  fascinated  me  to  learn  that  it  all 
began  as  a  social  worker's  attempt  to 
find  exciting  activities  for  teenagers  who 
were  part  of  a  delinquency  prevention 
program  in  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Man- 
hattan, in  New  York  City.  Having  come 
In  contact  'with  a  steel  band  quite  by 
accident,  Murray  Narell,  a  former  teach- 
er and  now  a  social  worker,  became  in- 
terested enough  to  start  his  own  steel 
band  program  in  a  settlement  house.  He 
saw  in  this  activity  the  possibility  of  in- 
volving youngsters  in  a  program  which 
not  only  would  occupy  their  energies  in 
a  constructive  way,  but  also  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  perform  and  thus 
contribute  their  services  to  their  com- 
munities. 

Before  long  Mr.  Narell  had  a  number 
of  groups  who  were  delighting  audiences 
of  all  ages  with  music  miraculously 
emanating  from  the  converted  steel  con- 
tainers. Mr.  Narell  and  his  colleagues 
observed  that  in  the  process  of  preparing 
themselves  for  these  performances  the 
youngsters  had  to  force  themselves  to 
develop  discipline  and  other  vpositive 
standards  of  behavior  which  carried  over 
to  other  areas  of  their  lives. 

Indeed,  the  praise  they  received  was 
in  most  instances. the  first  they  had  ever 
experienced.  For  the  most  part,  these 
young  people  had  failed  in  every  aspect 
to  make  successful  adjustments  to  the 
problems  of  everyday  living.  They  were 
school  dropouts,  poor  athlestes,  and  most 
had  police  records.  "ITieir  gen«^  out- 
look toward  life  was  pessimistic.  If  not 
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downright  hopeless ;  and  as  a  result  they 
had  little  or  no  motlvaticxi  to  do  any- 
thing about  their  future.  As  we  have  seen. 
however,  the  youngsters*  participation 
In  the  steel  band  program  seems  to  have 
cataljrzed  a  major  and  positive  reorien- 
tation of  their  heretofore  dismal  outlook 
and  b^avior. 

Parenthetically,  It  Is  an  Interesting  and 
perhaps  valuable  pedagogical  lesson  to 
note  that  these  youngsters  adopted  these 
new  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns — 
those  In  fact  generally  necessary  for  even 
a  modlcimi  of  success  In  our  society — 
not  because  they  were  told  by  the 
powers-that-be,  "This  Is  the  way;  walk 
ye  In  it,"  but  rather  because  they  learned 
at  flivthand  through  their  concrete  ex- 
perience with  the  steel  band  program 
that  such  standards  are  necessary  for 
success. 

Mr.  Naren,  therefore,  came  to  feel  that 
steel  bands  should  became  a  part  al 
many  educational  and  recreational  pro- 
grams all  over  the  country,  and  even  the 
world.  These  remarkable  Instruments, 
fashioned  out  of  oil  drums  by  West  In- 
dian tuners,  are  Ideally  suited  for  indl- 
vldual3  wltli  UUle  or  no  musical  badc- 
ground  and  can  be  taug:ht  very  quickly. 
They  are  tnezpenslve,  virtually  Inde- 
structible, and  many  groups  can  use  the 
same  set  of  Instruments.  In  ai>ite  of 
their  prlmltlTe  ai>pearance.  they  need 
not  take  second  place  to  any  conven- 
tional Kt  at  Instnmiaxts.  lliey  have  a 
full  range  of  musical  notes  and  tone,  are 
accurate  In  pitch,  and  have  a  most  pleas- 
ing, mellow  q\iality. 

Due  to  his  personal  interest  in  the  In- 
Btruments,  5  years  ago  Mr.  Nardl's  own 
sons.  Andy,  then  S,  and  Jeff,  then  13 
learned  how  to  play  steti  drums,  and 
before  Img  fonned  their  own  steel  bend 
with  a  few  of  their  friends  in  the  suburb 
of  Whltestone.  N.Y.  Andy  Narell  had 
an  nnuanal  talent  for  the  instrument, 
and  in  9lte  of  his  a«:e  became  the  lead- 
ing player  in  the  band,  carrying  the  mel- 
ody to  tire  accompaniment  by  the  other 
boys.  The  group  called  the  Steel  Bandits 
played  for  PTA's.  hospitals,  and  other 
commimi^  organizations  and  soon  were 
in  great  demand.  One  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  Qrace  line.  Inc.,  whose  ships 
sail  to  the  West  Indies  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Frederic  P.  Sands,  happened 
to  hear  the  Steel  Bandits  and  was  so 
Impressed  that  he  had  his  firm  become  a 
sponsor  oi  this  youthful  musical  organi- 
sation. With  his  encouragement  and 
support,  the  Steel  Bandits  have  become 
the  t<^  steel  band  anywhere.  They  have 
appeared  on  nationwide  television,  are 
recording  artists,  and  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  conventions,  concerts,  and 
country  club  dances.  They  have,  in  fact, 
played  for  Vice  President  Hubsrt  H. 
HxncPHKKT.  and  have  aiq^eared  twice  be- 
fore the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  received  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  their  most  important  and  im- 
pressive i>erformance  to  date  came  on 
AprU  15,  1967,  when  the  Steel  Bandits 
played  a  full  concert  on  steel  drums  In 
New  York  City's  Philharmonic  HaU. 
Among  th^r  selections  were:  Mozart, 
Van  Suppe,  Bach,  Chopin,  and  Liszt,  in 
addition  to  calypso,  rock  and  roll,  and 
Broadway  showtunes. 


The  New  York  Times  music  critic, 
Robert  Shelton.  reviewed  the  concert 
under  the  headline  "Steel  Bandits  Play 
Musidanly  Concert."  He  said: 

Tbe  steel  band  .  .  .  baa  rarely  b«en  pl&yed 
with  such  finesse  and  musicianship.  .  .  . 
The  set  of  tuned  pans  played  1>y  the  Steel 
Bandits  produces  a  rather  ftill-ranged,  flut- 
tery,  gently  perciissjon  melody  and  harmony 
structure  with  an  amazingly  accurate  ;rftch. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Shelton  made  no  reference,  nor  allow- 
ance, for  the  fact  that  the  musicians  in 
question  were  all  teenagers,  ranging  in 
age  from  13  to  19. 

Wherever  the  Steel  Bandits  play,  there 
are  numerous  comments  on  their  neat 
appearance,  excellent  school  records,  and 
polite  manners,  as  well  as  on  their  fantas- 
tic musical  ability.  The  boys  are  a  credit 
to  American  youth.  They  have  taken 
instruments  Invented  by  young  Trinldad- 
ians,  popularized  them  In  our  country, 
and  have  added  their  own  Innovations  of 
style  and  interpretation,  making  their 
unique  contribution  to  the  music  of  the 
Americas. 

The  unusual  success  and  achievement 
of  the  Steel  Bandits  and  the  settlement 
house  bands  which  Mr.  Narell  organized 
have  so  Impressed  Mr.  Frederic  P. 
Sands  of  Grace  Lines  that  in  1966  the 
company  allocated  funds  to  assist  schools 
and  social  agencies  to  develop  steel  band 
programs  as  a  community  service.  Under 
this  new  project,  Mr.  Narell's  services 
have  been  made  available  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  a  consultant.  Mr.  EUllott 
Mannette,  a  famous  tuner  and  instru- 
ment maker,  was  brought  to  New  York 
from  Trinidad,  and  excellent  instru- 
ments are  now  available  for  schools  and 
institutions  in  this  country  which  desire 
to  start  their  own  steel  band  programs 
at  a  minimum  cost.  A  number  of  such 
programs  are  already  luiderway  and 
have  proved  to  be  a  rewarding  and  highly 
successful  activity. 

Unfortunately,  this  worthy  project  Is 
at  present  extremely  limited.  Mr.  Narell 
sees  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  pro- 
gram to  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  to  the  culturally  and 
economically  disadvantaged  areas. 


National  Debt  Nonsense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    TIXGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "National  Debt  Nonsense," 
published  in  the  Southwest  Virginia  En- 
terprise, of  Wythevllle.  Va.,  of  August 
3, 1967. 

James  A.  WUllams  Is  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  this  excellent  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Nation'ai.  Debt  Nonsense 

Not  only  Is  It  utter  nonsense,  It  Is  patently 
dishonest   to  decry  criticism  of  our  astro- 


nomical national  debt  as  unwarranted  con- 
eem  because  "we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  How- 
ever one  Interpret*  that  facile  and  cryptic 
phrase.  It  simply  Isn't  true. 

First  and  foremost,  of  some  $326  billion  in 
funded  national  debt  outstanding  on  30 
November  1966,  $15.3  billion  were  owned  by 
foreigners.  It  so  happens  that  foreigners  can 
claim  ftayment  in  gold,  and  US  gold  hold- 
ings on  that  date  barely  exceeded  913  billion. 

The  statement  that  "ve  owe  K  to  our- 
selves" naturally  Implies,  and  the  unregencr- 
ate  spenders  want  us  to  believe,  that  It  will 
never  have  to  be  ropald.  We  may  be  able  to 
send  rockets  to  the  moon,  but  It  Is  Improb- 
able that  we  can  talk  those  foreigners  out  of 
their  $16.3  billion.  Moreover.  It  will  be  a  bit 
difficult  to  squeeze  $15.3  billion  out  of  our 
•13  billion  gold  supply.  Unquestionably,  those 
commercial  bankers  will  not  sit  quietly  by 
and  see  their  depositors'  funds  delivered  in 
Irredeemable  paper. 

We  hope,  for  the  sake  of  Insurance  policy 
holders,  depositors  In  mutual  savings  and 
loan  associations,  pension  fund  beneficiaries, 
etc.,  that  their  managements  also  take  a  dim 
view  of  the  idea  that  US  government  bonds 
are  not  redeemable.  We  doubt  seriously  that 
those  millions  of  Americans  who  own  975.9 
bilUon  wm  take  kindly  to  the  idea  that  what 
was  sold  them  as  a  loan  to  their  government 
Is  something  that  they  "owe  to  themselves." 

And  where  la  th«  money  coming  from  for 
social  security  tlnc«  the  "trust  fimd"  for  that 
agency  is  comprised  entirely  of  government 
bonds? 

If  "we  orwe  It  to  ourselves'*  why  has  the 
Congress  appropriated  some  9120  bUllon  Just 
to  pay  the  Interest  over  the  past  dozen  years? 
And  why  will  tb«  Oongress  appropriate  mor« 
than  914  bUllon — an  amount  In  excess  of 
total  government  revenues  In  any  year  prior 
to  1943 — Just  for  Interest  for  tbe  current 
year? 

Indeed,  if  "we  owe  it  to  ourselves,"  we  all 
can  retire,  and  live  out  the  remainder  of  our 
days  In  style,  needing  only  to  endorse  the 
drafts  the  government  sends  us  In  repay- 
ment. If  the  theories  of  the  new  economists 
are  valid,  such  a  Ivixurious  leisure  for  all  our 
citizenry  wotild  be  possible.  But  the  reality 
la  that  the  repayment  funds  have  to  be  col- 
lected from  us,  and  our  children. 


AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  Sup- 
ports Statement  by  Four  Cvil  Rights 
Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
I  placed  in  the  Record,  the  text  of  a 
statement  Issued  by  A.  Philip  Randolph. 
Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Roy  Wil- 
klns,  and  Whitney  Young,  urging  an  end. 
to  the  rioting. 

On  July  27,  1967,  AFL-CIO  president, 
George  Meany,  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Randolph  in  support  of  the  statement. 

I  commend  the  text  of  President 
Meany 's  statement  to  the  attrition  of 
our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

APL-CIO  President  Geca-ge  Meany  today 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  AFL-CIO 
Vice  President  A.  Philip   Randolph : 

■TTie  aoto^,  tbougtat-provoklng  statement 
Issued  by  you.  Mr.  Wllklns,  Mr.  Young  and 
Dr.  King  fully  merits  the  support  of  all 
Americans.  Let  me  assure  you  it  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO. 


"We  Will  eontlnu*  te  push,  wltti  an  tlie 
vigor  at  our  ootnmaad.  for  tbe  adoptton  of 
legislation  to  meet  13xt  probtems  yo«  oot- 

Uned — ^to  eliminate  trooi  Hie  American  aeane 
disease,  slums,  unemployment,  poor  edoea- 
tlonal  facilities  and  above  all  else,  discrimi- 
nation. 

"As  an  item  of  first  prtoiity,  America  must 
aid  the  Innocent  vlctlma  of  tbe  rioters.  Ow- 
talnly  they  deserve,  at  the  t«7  least,  tbe 
same  help  the  government  gives  tbe  victims 
of  natural  disasters.  We  urge  the  Congress, 
M  an  Immediate  matter,  to  amend  the  nec- 
essary laws  to  give  them  this  assistance. 

"We  say  to  the  Congress:  Now  is  not  the 
time  for  the  cheap  humor  and  coD3.plete 
stupidity  shown  by  those  members  o(  the 
House  of  B^ireeentatlves  who  voted  to  kill 
the  rat-control  bUl.  Nor  is  now  tbe  time  for 
a  minority  ot  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  engage  In  a  racially-Inspired  attack 
on  the  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  United  Btatee  Supreme  Court,  Now  Is 
the  time  for  action  and  statesmanship  by 
passing  the  poverty,  housing,  education  and 
elvil  rights  bUls  proposed  by  President  John- 
eon  and  restoring  full  funding  for  tbe  Model 
Cities  and  rent  supplement  bills  passed  last 
year. 

"My  warm  congratulations  to  you  and  your 
colleagues  on  a  courageous,  sensible  state- 
ment." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OV    KXNTITCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTidav.  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "The  Middle  East:  Crisis  and 
Opportunity." 

This  paper  was  approved  by  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee  on  July 
24.  It  was  prepared  by  the  task  force  on 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  an  arm 
of  the  coordinating  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ros- 
ters of  membership  of  both  the  coor- 
dinating committee  and  the  task  force 
likewise  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  rosters  of  membership  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
The  MmDLE  East:   Crisis  and  Opportttnitt 

1.    INTRODUCTION 

Comprehension  of  the  current  Middle  East- 
ern problem  requires  that  it  be  viewed  as 
having  two  separate  and  distinct  facets,  both 
wlht  long-term  implications  for  the  United 
States: 

First,  the  basic  Arab-Israeli  conflict  which 
has  resulted  In  three  wars  in  the  Middle  East 
In  less  than  ao  years: 

Second,  the  historic  Russian  drive,  oon- 
•tant  under  Csars  and  Commissars  alike,  to 
obtain  a  controUlng  position  in  the  Middle 
Sast — a  traditional  aim  conforming  to  Soviet 
tactics  to  create  many  trouble  spots  around 
the  world  to  confuse  and  oonfoxutd  the  free 
world. 

However,  In  tbe  recent  Arab-Israeli  war, 
the  proponents  of  Middle  Eastern  instability 
(the  Soviets  and  certain  radical  Arab  clients) 
have  suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  The  result- 
ing situation  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  the  United  States  to  work  toward  a  last- 
ing peace.  This  nation  should  not  look  to 


o«hen  for  initiative  in  this  difficult  and  crttl- 
ealtask. 

The  task  la  not  tmpoaslbie.  but  the  Ad- 
ministration mosit  nkore  sensibly  and  rlgor- 
oosly  with  policies  appealing  to  moderate 
groupa  In  every  Middle  Eastern  country.  It 
la  outside  pressure  that  has  generated  much 
of  the  radical  and  irresponsible  leadership 
In  the  area:  the  United  States  now  Is  posi- 
tioned to  encourage  moderate,  responsible 
Arab  and  Jewish  leaders  to  discard  the  self- 
defeating  politics  of  hatred  and  violence  and 
to  Join  In  the  pursuit  of  equitable,  long-term 
solutions. 

The  Republican  Party  recommends  these 
proposals  to  meet  the  Middle  East  situation: 

n.   REPtrSLICAN    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  United  States  should  exert  it*  influ- 
ence to  secure  a  Middle  Bast  peace  settlement 
which  will  confirm  Israels  right  to  Uve  and 
prosper  as  an  independent  nation. 

Arab  refusal  to  acknowledge  permanent 
Ixjundartes  for  Israel  Is  an  attitude  hardly 
exceptional   In  the  Middle  East. 

Most  Arab  states  and  Israel  have  gained 
their  independence  only  since  World  War  n. 
Ever  since,  difficulties  over  new  boimdarles 
have  consumed  the  region.  Two  "neutral 
Bones"  were  created  In  the  oll-rlch  Persian 
Gulf  area  to  help  separate  the  oil-producing 
countries  of  Kuwait,  Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
The  frontiers  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
states  on  the  southern  periphery  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  atlll  undemarcated, 
and  strife  afflicts  Temen  and  Aden  and 
threatens  south  Arabia.  Algeria  has  provoked 
border  clashes  with  two  of  its  peaceable 
neighbors,  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Morocco 
Claims  the  entire  country  of  Mauritania  and 
adjacent  Spanish  territories.  For  years  the 
Kurds  have  been  mllltantly  agitating  for  an 
Independent  state  which  would  comprise 
lands  detached  from  Iraq.  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
possibly  Syria. 

Clearly,  a  stable  Middle  East  awaits  the 
permanent  solution  of  all  such  boundary 
disputes,  but  most  important  of  all  te  tbe 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.  These  border  proUems 
can  tie  best  resolved  by  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  employing,  If  necessary,  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  Nations  or  other  third 
parties.  StabUity  and  peace  require  the  par- 
ties to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  to  agree  upon 
permanent  boundaries  for  Israel.  Such  terri- 
torial arrangements  as  are  determined  must 
provide  security  for  all  and  permit  the  dis- 
engagement of  opposing  military  forces.  The 
United  States  should  be  prepared  to  Join 
other  powers  In  guaranteeing  borders  thus 
confirmed.  In  order  to  ensure  the  permanency 
of  the  i>eace  settlement. 

2.  The  United  States  should  join  unth 
tntemational  guarantee  of  innocent  passage 
through  international  icaterways,  including 
the  Straits  of  Tiran  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as 
on   inalienable  right  of  all  nations. 

This  guarantee  would  help  to  underglrd 
the  strategic  and  economic  viability  of  Is- 
rael, as  well  as  the  Arab  states,  and  would 
remove  a  major  source  of  conflict  In  the 
Middle  East. 

This  recommendation  reaffirms  an  explicit 
Republican  view,  which  was  clearly  enun- 
ciated by  President  Elsenhower  following 
the  Arab- Israel  war  in  1966. 

3.  The  United  States  should  join  with 
other  nations  in  pressing  for  international 
supervision  of  the  holy  places  within  the 
City  of  Jerusalem. 

Circumstances  must  be  created  which  will 
provide  the  best  protection  of,  and  access  to. 
the  holy  places  so  that  freedom  of  religious 
worship  in  these  places  will  be  assured  to 
peoples  of  all  faiths.  The  holy  places  should 
not  be  the  subject  of  political  controversy. 
Thetr  administration  by  a  religious  council 
comprising  all  directly-affected  faiths  is  one 
solution  that  should  be  most  carefully 
weighed. 

4.  As  an  essential  part  of  a  permanent  set- 
tlement   in    the    Middle    East,    the    United 


States  should  insist  on,  and  aid  in,  tKe  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  of  the  more 
than  one  milUon  Palestine  Arab  refugees  who 
have  been  diaplaced  over  the  past  20  fears. 

Since  1048.  $635  million  has  been  spent  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UliBWA)  to  provide  simple  subsistence  to 
the  Palestine  Arab  refugees.  Tbe  United 
States  has  voluntarily  contributed  #436  mil- 
Uon, or  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  total. 
The  U.SjSJI.,  the  strident  champion  of  the 
Arabs,  has  never  contributed  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Before  there  can  be  stability  In  the  Middle 
East,  a  Just  and  enduring  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  must  be  found.  As  the  lead- 
ing contributor  to  refugee  support,  the 
United  States  is  tinlquely  situated  to  press 
powerfully  for  the  permanent  resettlMnent 
of  aU  Arab  refugees.  Israel,  as  well  as  the 
Arab  states,  must  share  substantially  In  this 
effort.  We.  with  other  nations,  should  ctial- 
lenge  the  U.S.S.R.  to  prove  the  sincerity  of 
its  professed  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Arabs  by  matching  future  U.S.  contribu- 
tions toward  refugee  rehabUltatlon. 

5.  The  United  States  should  propose  a 
broad-scale  development  plan  for  all  Mid- 
dle Eastern  states  which  agree  to  live  peace- 
fully with  their  neighbors. 

The  Republican  Party  would  not  wUUngly 
see  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Middle  East 
become  a  political  issue  in  the  United  States. 
Our  country's  efforta  to  bring  peace  to  that 
war-torn  region  should  continue  to  be  bi- 
partisan. In  this  spirit  we  hope  for  vigorous 
Administration  and  widespread  public  sup- 
port for  the  bold  and  imaginative  Elsen- 
hower Plan  to  bring  water,  work  and  food 
to  the  Middle  East. 

This  conBtructlve  proposal  would  provide 
huge  atomic  plants  to  desalt  sea  water,  the 
first  of  which  would  produce  as  much  fresh 
water  as  the  entire  J<»dan  River  syvtam. 
This  in  turn  would  irrigate  desert  lands  to 
support  the  Arab  refugees  and  bring  yearned 
for  prosperity  to  both  Arab  and  Israeli 
territories. 

The  Elsenhower  Plan  Is  sxrfBclently  far- 
reaching  to  encompass  all  Middle  Eastern 
states,  and  aU  should  be  invited  to  adhere. 
However,  even  If  some  should  dacUne.  the 
Plan  could  be  initiated  pending  their  later 
cooperation.  The  construction  of  the  first 
plant  would  require  the  agreement  of  only 
two  or  three  countries,  such  as  Israel.  Jor- 
dan, Saudi  Arabia,  or  Lebanon.  Once  the 
immense  benefits  of  the  vast  Increase  In 
water  supplies  become  evident  for  all  to  see, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  Middle  Eastern 
leader  to  deny  his  people  the  opportunity  to 
share  In  the  prosperity  being  created. 

6.  The  United  States  should  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  expose  and  isolate  the  radi- 
cal troublemakers  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
should  aid  only  those  states  following  non- 
aggressive,   non-Communiiit   policies. 

Republicans  oppose  the  continuation  of 
past  attempts  to  win  over  leftist  leaders  by 
giving  large  amounts  of  aid.  We  believe  our 
aid  should  not  reward  our  enemies  and,  In 
effect,  punish  our  friends. 

Nasser  has  received  more  aid  ($1,133.3  mil- 
lion) than  Israel  ($1,104.5  million),  and 
nearly  double  tbe  aid  given  to  any  moderate 
Arab  leader  (Jordan  under  King  Hussein, 
for  example,  has  received  $572.8  mUllon).> 
By  contrast,  the  average  aid  g^ven  to  the 
U.A.R.  during  the  Elsenhower  years  was  $31.6 
mUlion  per  year.  The  average  yearl^  aid  to 
Nasser  rose  sharply  during  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations to  $172.1  million. 

Republicans  have  long  opposed  such  aid. 
On  January  26.  IMS.  every  House  Republican 
voted  to  terminate  all  surplus  food  shipments 
to  Naaaer.' 


>  Analysis  of  these  aid  figures  is  a  complex 
matter.  The  per  capita  figures  are  dis- 
parate— and  the  periods,  types,  and  cxirrency 
and  payment  requirements  varied  widely. 

»  The  New  York  Times,  January  27,  1965. 
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Moreover,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Middle 
East  war  one-quarter  oX  a  billion  dollars  *  was 
obligated  for  the  seven  Arab  states  which 
later  broke  relations  with  the  United  States, 
partially  as  a  result  of  Nasser's  false  charge 
that  American  planes  aided  Israel.  (See  Ap- 
pendix A,  "The  Administration  Ignored 
Signs  of  Crisis  In  the  Middle  East.")  Republi- 
cans believe  aid  should  be  relnsUtuted  to  any 
of  these  countries  until  the  United  States 
decides  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations, 
restitution  has  been  made  for  damages  to 
American  porperty  and  people,  and  allega- 
tions, which  falsely  Impugn  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States  before  the  world,  have 
been  retracted. 

7.  The  United  States,  in  furtherance  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  should  strive  with 
other  nations  for  agreed  limitations  on  in- 
ternational arms  .shipments  to  the  area. 

Limitation  on  the  wasteful  and  destructive 
arms  race  was  temporarily  achieved  by  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950  and  the  Elsen-< 
hower  Doctrine  of  1958.  However,  Soviet  ship- 
ments of  large  amounts  of  sophisticated 
weapons  to  the  radical  Arab  states  have 
thwarted  arms  controls.  There  should  be  un- 
relenting effort  to  obtain  Soviet  adherence 
to  a  workable  system  of  arms  control  in  the 
Middle  East.  Their  cooperation  could  be  a 
significant  Indication  of  Soviet  desire  for 
world  peace  and  East- West  detente. 

8.  The  United  States'  leadership  and  di- 
plomacy must  tie  alert,  firm  and  resourceful 
to  prevent  extension  of  Soviet  ifnperialism 
into  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

The  U.SJSJt.  has  suffered  a  serious  reverse 
in  terms  of  both  power  and  prestige  In  much 
of  the  Arab  world.  The  United  States  should 
now  apply  its  own  Influence  toward  Inhibi- 
ting the  Soviet*  from  again  creating  dis- 
turbances In  this  area. 

Russian  asp^tlons  In  the  Middle  East 
have  not  varied  for  centuries.  Their  major 
aim  liaa  been  to  obtain  direct  access  to  warm 
water  ports,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  emergence  of 
many  new  nations  In  the  Middle  East  fol- 
lowing World  War  U  provided  Increased  op- 
portunities for  advancing  Soviet  Interests. 
In  1946-46,  the  Soviet  army  moved  Into 
northern  Iran,  but  troops  were  finally  with- 
drawn after  the  U.S.  and  the  U-K.  objected 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  1947.  as  In  1877-78, 
the  Soviets  attempted  to  gain  a  dominating 
position  over  the  Turkish  straits,  and  In 
1946-47,  they  tried  to  overthrow  the  Greek 
government.  The  United  States  responded 
decisively  with  Its  Greek  and  Turkish  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Following  the  death  at  Stalin,  the  Soviets 
sought  to  by-pass  the  Middle  Eastern  coun- 
tries with  which  they  share  a  cocunon  bor- 
der and  began  cultivating  Arabs  further  to 
the  south.  Since  then,  Soviet  aid  to  the 
radical  states  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
dispensed  on  a  massive  scale.  The  U_A.R. 
alone  has  received  about  one-alxth  ol  total 
Soviet  economic  aid.  If  econcjnlc  aid  to  Al- 
geria, Iraq,  Syria,  Somalia  and  Yemen  is 
added,  the  total  l>eoomM  $1,824  mllUon  or 
nearly  one-thjrd  of  total  Soviet  economic 
aid.  In  addition,  Soviet  military  aid  has  clear- 
ly been  on  a  massive  scale. 

Considering  the  traditional  Russian  goals 
and  the  vast  Soviet  military  and  economic 
aid  to  the  are*,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
Soviets  are  profoundly  concerned  over  the 
results  of  the  recent  Middle  East  conflict. 

One  area  ol  importance  only  Incidentally 
affected  by  recent  Arab-Israeli  battles  i«  the 
Red  Sea.  th«  vital  link  j>etween  Europe.  Asia, 
and  much  o*  Africa.  The  Soviets  are  deeply 
Involved  In  promoting  InstabUlty-  along  the 
Red  Sea  coasts  In  an  effort  to  dominate  this 
key  [>assage.  Via  Nasser,  the  Soviets  have 
supported  a  four-year  war  in  Yemen;  they 
are  fomenting  rebellion  in  Aden;   they  are 


'This  figure  includes  some  $300  million 
earmarked  as  aid  «nd  $61  million  in  out- 
standing Export-Import  Bank  commltmenta. 


arming  Somalia  to  stir  trouble  In  the  critical 
region  of  the  African  Horn.  It  would  seriously 
menace  the  Western  position  if  Yemen  and 
Aden  were  allowed  to  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  hostile  elements,  whether  Egyptian 
or  Soviet.  We  believe  the  nation  can  rightly 
expect  Its  leadership  to  have  the  capability 
and  responsibility  to  avoid  such  a  tragedy — 
a  catastrophe  for  all  the  free  world  should 
Soviet  designs  be  allowed  to  succeed. 

Appendix  A 

THE    ADMINISTRATIOK    IGNORED    SIGNS    OF    CRISIS 
IN  THl   MIDDLE  EAST 

Although  Republicans  reject  categorically 
Arab  and  Soviet  claims  that  the  United 
States  was  in  any  way  Involved  in  the  Mid- 
dle Eastern  conflict,  either  overtly  or  covert- 
ly, it  Is  apparent  that  President  Johnson's 
Administration  cannot  avoid  all  responsi- 
bility, or  even  some  blame,  for  the  events 
which  have  taken  place.  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  was  so  de- 
void of  policy  ideas  on  the  Middle  East  that 
it  could  not  have  seriously  affected  the  situ- 
ation even  if  it  had  wanted  to. 

The  following  points  give  some  idea  of  how 
badly  the  White  House  misjudged  the  Middle 
Eastern  situation : 

1)  For  the  crucial  three  months  preceding 
the  crisis  there  was  no  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  Egyptian  government.  More- 
over, the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Extern  and  South  Asian  Affairs  was 
vacant  from  October  19.  1966  to  April  7.  1967. 
a  period  of  nearly  six  months  Just  preceding 
the  crlFls. 

2)  When  the  new  American  Ambassador  to 
Cairo.  Richard  Nolte.  arrived  on  May  21  he 
was  reported  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  to  have 
asked.  "What  crisis?"  when  questioned  by  a 
correspondent  at  the  Cairo  airport.  The  Sun 
comments  that  Nolte  was  simply  reflecting 
the  State  Department's  thinking,  and  his 
bland  remark  showed  how  little  Washington 
appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation  even 
at  that  late  date. 

3)  David  G.  Nee  remained  Charge  d'Af- 
falres  of  the  American  Embassy  In  Cairo 
even  after  Nolte  arrived,  because  the  new 
Ambassador  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  credentials  to  President  Nasser 
before  the  war  started  and  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  lyokeo.  Nes.  a  senior  career  diplo- 
mat, was  so  disturbed  by  Washington's  lack 
of  Interest  in  the  Middle  Eastern  situation 
that  he  took  the  almost  unheard  of  step  of 
complaining  to  newsmen  that  his  reports 
showing  a  crisis  was  developing  had  been 
totally  ignored  by  the  Administration. 

4)  A  resume  of  events  which  Nes  reported 
but  which  he  claimed  Washington  ignored 
is  highly  instructive.  Quotations  are  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

"Beginning  in  January  Nes  was  convinced 
that  Nasser  was  planning  a  major  confronta- 
tion with  Israel  and  the  West.  .  .  .  The  real 
tip-off  to  Nasser's  intentions  was  a  series  of 
violently  anti-American  cuticles  published  In 
Cairo's  authoritative  Al  Ahram  early  In 
March  at  about  the  time  (UJ3.)  Ambassador 
Lucius  Battle  left  without  a  successor  being 
named. 

"Mohammed  Helkal,  editor  of  Al  Ahram 
and  a  confidant  of  NassM-,  reviewed  United 
States-Bgyptlan  relations  from  1949  to  date. 
The  Helkal  articles  Indicated  Nasser  was 
headed  for  and  wanted  a  confrontation  with 
Israel  and  the  West." 

"Nasser  apparently  tested  UjS.  Intentions 
In  early  April  by  precipitating  the  Incident 
which  resulted  In  the  removal  of  the  U.S. 
AID  mission  from  Taia  In  Egyptian-con- 
trolled Yemen." 

"The  final  clue  to  his  (Nasser's)  Intentlona 
was  his  May  2  speech  in  which  be  character- 
ized America  as  the  enemy  of  Egypt." 

Onoe  the  opposing  aides  bad  mobilized 
their  troops,  and  even  after  hostilities  had 
broken  out,  the  actions  ot  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration indicated  tbat  our  efforts  wers 
poorly  coor<UnAt«(l.   Although   It  was   per- 


fectly obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  policy 
statements  and  military  preparations  on 
both  sides  that  war  was  imminent,  the  Ad- 
ministration floundered  about  with  a  make- 
shift attempt  to  organize  maritime  powers 
of  the  world  Into  a  group  which  might  con- 
vince Nasser  to  back  down  from  his  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  blockade. 

Moreover,  the  Administration  failed  to  see 
beyond  the  Impending  crisis  and  appraise 
the  needs  for  a  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East.  Instead  of  adopting  a  flex- 
ible position,  the  President  stated  on  May 
23.  1967.  that  "the  United  States  is  firmly 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  political 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of  all 
the  nations  of  that  area." 

This  unilateral  declaration  even  went  be- 
yond the  1950  Tripartite  Declaration  in 
which  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  guaranteed  boundaries  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  peace  treaties 
uere  signed. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  conflict  the 
Administration  revealed  Its  confusion  by 
changing  its  stand  on  the  war  three  times 
in  one  day.  First,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  was  "neu- 
tral In  thought,  word  and  deed."  Second,  a 
White  House  Press  Secretery  stated  tiiat  this 
statement  was  "not  a  formal  declaration  of 
neutrality."  Third  and  finally.  Dean  Rusk 
issued  a  clarification  stating  that  by  "neu- 
tral" we  meant  we  were  not  going  to  become 
a  belligerent,  but  this  did  not  mean  to  Im- 
ply that  we  were  Indifferent  to  the  outcome 
of  the  war. 

Beyond  expressing  great  Interest  In  Middle 
Eastern  events,  the  Administration  never 
said  whether  our  sympathies  were  with  Israel 
or  the  Arabs.  By  contrast,  the  declared  Soviet 
poetlon  was  100  percent  pro- Arab. 

By  subsequent  action,  the  Administration 
has  as  much  as  admitted  that  it  still  has  no 
policy  for  the  Middle  East:  a  special  commit- 
tee has  been  established  to  sttidy  the  Middle 
Bast,  and  Mr.  McGecwge  Bundy  has  had  to 
be  recalled  from  private  life  to  direct  this 
group's  work. 

Republicans  wish  to  underscore  our  long- 
eetablished  opinion  that  the  government 
would  do  better  to  rely  on  the  Judgment  of 
our  professional  diplomats,  who  are  familiar 
with  the  area  In  question,  than  to  organize 
a  new  committee  tvery  time  a  new  crisis 
develops. 
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or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  hard- 
hitting editorial  In  Its  July  31,  1967.  Is- 
sue. Bsurron's  Weekly  points  to  compelling 
evidence  to  support  the  charge  that  the 
riots  which  have  engulfed  city  after  city 
across  the  Nation  are  less  spontaneous 
outbreaks  than  carefully  planned  sub- 
version. This  highly  respected  business 
and  financial  publication  also  offers  con- 
vincing proof  that  federally  subsidized 
antipoverty  warriors  have  been  inciting 
and  fomenting  unrest. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

PovKRTT   Warriors:    The   Riots   Are  Subsi- 
DizD)  AS  Well  as  Osganizeo 

Marlon  Barry  and  Ruf us  Mayfleld  are  angry 
young  men.  Former  national  head  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC).  Mr.  Barry  in  August,  1965,  took 
part  In  a  protest  demonstration  organized  by 
the  so-called  Assembly  of  Unrepresented  Peo- 
ple. He  was  arrested  and  charged  with  dis- 
orderly conduct  while  leading  demonstrators 
onto  the  Capitol  grounds.  "Riot  power  and 
rebellion  power."  he  was  quoted  a£  saying 
last  week,  "might  make  i>eople  Usten  now." 
Mr.  Mayfield  Is  a  Black  Muslim.  Twenty-one 
years  old,  he  has  spent  most  of  the  past  eight 
years  In  prison  for  various  offenses.  Including 
petty  and  grand  larceny.  This  month  Marion 
Barry  acquired  gainful  employment.  He  was 
hired  as  a  C50-per-day  consultant  by  the 
United  Planning  Organization,  top  anti- 
poverty  agency  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Ruf  us  Mayfield,  according  to  Rep.  Joel 
P.  Broyhill  (R..  Va),  will  serve  as  Barry's 
"back-up  man." 

While  perhaps  more  arresting  than  moet, 
these  are  not  Isolated  Instances.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  files  fairly  bulge  with  equally  radi- 
cal cases  In  point.  Thus,  federal  and  state  in- 
vestigations of  New  York's  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pilot  project  for  the  Job  Corps,  dis- 
closed tbat  Its  staff  Included  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party.  LeRoi  Jones, 
who  was  taken  into  custody  during  the  riots 


In  Kewark  and  charged  with  illegal  poesee- 
slco  of  deadly  we^x>ns,  once  ran  a  hate-the- 
^hltes  Black  Arts  Theater  which  got  $115,000 
in  federal  funds  from  Haryou-ACT  before 
poUce  discovered  an  arsenal  on  the  premises. 
The  Southwest  Alabama  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Association  ot  Selma,  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  recently  granted 
$700,000.  numbers  among  its  principals  John 
Zlppert  and  Shirley  Mesher  Louisiana's  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities recently  documented  Mr.  Zippert's 
association  with  radical  causes.  Including  the 
Kremlin-financed  World  Youth  Festival.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Alabama  Legislative  Commis- 
sion to  Preserve  the  Peace,  Miss  Mesher.  a 
former  coordinator  for  SNCC.  Is  "a  prime 
participant  In  the  Black  Panther  movement 
designed  to  overthrow  the  government  .  .  " 

Right  after  Watts  (Barron's.  August  23. 
1965),  we  observed:  "In  the  name  of  ctvU 
rights,  a  small  band  of  ruthless  men  has  not 
hesitated  to  stir  up  violence,  break  the  law 
and  undermine  duly  constituted  authority. 
The  so-called  civil  rights  revolution  .  .  .  has 
begun  to  mean  exactly  what  it  says."  Since 
then  compelling  evidence.  Including  eyewit- 
ness testimony  and  the  findings  of  a  Cleve- 
land grand  Jury,  has  shown  that  the  riots  are 
less  spontaneous  outbreaks  than  carefully 
planned  subversion.  To  Judge  by  the  record, 
moreover,  civil  unrest  Is  not  only  organized 
but  also  subsidized.  Thanks  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunty,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  now 
has  a  chance  to  finance  his  own  destruction. 
The  Great  Society,  so  Newark,  Detroit  and 
scores  of  other  smouldering  cities  suggest, 
cannot  coexist  with  the  American  way  ot 
Ufe. 

Like  the  poor,  slums  and  rats  have  always 
been  with  us.  Only  the  devastating  riots — 
and  the  professional  agitators  who  prepcu-e 
the  tinder,  await  a  spark  and  fan  the 
flames — ere  significantly  new.  The  1964  out- 
bursts in  Harlem  turned  up  William  Epton, 
Tlce-chalnnan  of  the  Red-Chlnese-orlented 
Progresslre  Labor  Party,  who  taught  people 
how  to  make  Molotov  cocktails.  Mr.  Epton 
was  convicted  of  criminal  anarchy  for  his 
part  In  the  riots.  The  Rev.  Billy  Graham 
called  Watts  a  "drees  rehearsal  for  revolu- 
tion," a  description  in  which  radical  spcdces- 
men  ever  since  have  gloried.  Last  year's  riots 
In  Cleveland,  charged  Sen.  Frank  Lausche 
(Dem.,  O.)  were  the  work  of  a  "national  con- 
spiracy executed  by  experts."  Shortly  after- 
ward a  Cleveland  grand  Jury,  after  hearing 
the  testimony  of  detectives  who  penetrated 
the  conspirators'  ranks,  found  that  "tlie  out- 
break of  lawlessness  and  disorder  was  or- 
ganized, precipitated  and  exploited  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  trained  and  disciplined 
professionals."  In  a  srtory  on  the  Newark  riots, 
the  current  Issue  of  LUe  Magazine  describes 
Its  reporters'  "clandestine  meeting  with 
members  ot  the  sniper  organization."  Finally, 
SNCC's  Stokely  Carmlchael,  whose  subver- 
sive Interests  range  far  and  wide,  openly 
boasts  of  what's  afoot.  After  a  quick  trip  to 
Prague,  he  landed  last  week  In  Havana.  There 
he  told  newsmen:  "In  Newark  we  appllM 
(guerrilla)  war  tactics  .  .  .  We  are  prepar- 
ing groups  of  urban  guerrillas  ...  It  is 
going  to  be  a  fight  to  the  death." 

So  much  for  subversion,  which  the  country 
will  ignore  at  Its  own  risk.  As  to  federal  sub- 
sidy of  violence,  an  ominous  pattern  has 
emerged.  From  the  beginning,  as  radicals 
recognized,  the  war  on  poverty,  notably  the 
Commtinlty  Action  Programs,  had  Impressive 
trouble-making  potentials.  Somehow  CAP 
has  expanded  much  faster  than  OEO  ex- 
penditures as  a  whole,  surging  from  $246.5 
million  In  fiscal  "66  to  an  estimated  $800  mil- 
lion In  the  current  fiscal  year.  As  noted  above 
(much  of  the  material  comes  from  a  forth- 
coming book,  "Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money 
Is,"  to  be  published  by  Arlington  Hotise  and 
written  by  Shirley  Schelbla,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  Barron's) ,  some  of  the  money 
funded  dubious   ventures  and  put  Jailbirds 
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and  subversives  on  th«  federal  payroU.  Ifn. 
Scbelbla  cites  other  horrible  eramples:  John 
Robs,  member  of  the  ProsreedTs  lAbor  ¥mrtj, 
who  served  on  an  anti-poverty  board  In  Ban 
Fr&ncisco;  Howard  Hantwlta,  memlMr  of  a 
similar  board  In  Berkeley  and  former  member 
of  the  W£.B.  DuBois  Cluba,  whldi  the  FBI 
calls  "CX>mmunl«t-Bpawned";  and  a  number 
of  U  J>.0.  personnel  In  Waahlngtcm,  D.C^  ^lo 
turned  out  to  be  8NCX3  organlzera  and 
agitators. 

T&xpayer-flnanced  trouble  has  exploded  in 
one  part  of  the  coiintry  after  another.  Last 
fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy.  VJ..  accused 
the  local  an tl -poverty  leader  ot  seeking  "to 
foment  and  Incite  unrest,  agitation  and  dis- 
order." a  charge  which  the  city  manager  of 
Rochester  echoed  last  week.  Newark's  poUce 
chief  weeks  ago  warned  that  the  city  fa<:ed 
anarchy  because  of  agitation  by  federal  anti- 
poverty  workers,  several  of  whom  were  ar- 
rested during  the  riots.  In  New  York  City  five 
marauding  young  Negroes,  collared  while 
looting  stores  on  Plfth  Avenue,  worked  for 
the  anti-poverty  program;  one  wore  a  sweater 
blazoned,  after  the  OEO-funded  agency, 
"Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited." 

To  fight  riots  with  OEO  grants.  In  short. 
Is  like  fighting  fire  with  gasoline.  However, 
Sargent  Shrlver  alone  la  not  to  blame.  Some 
of  the  fault  lies  with  local  officials  like  New 
York's  Mayor  Undsay  (tapped  last  week  to 
serve  on  the  President's  special  advisory 
body),  who  repeatedly  refused  to  condemn 
the  appearance  of  hla  Human  Rights  Com- 
missioner at  the  Black  Power  conference  in 
.Newark,  as  well  as  with  Mayor  Cavanagh  of 
Detroit  (first  recipient  of  OEO  aid  and  wel- 
fare state  showcase) .  who  tied  the  bands  of 
the  police  for  the  first  few  strategic  hours. 
On  tb«  federal  level,  the  country  should  call 
to  account  the  Office  of  Attorney -General 
and  Its  three  recent  occupants:  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  wrote  a  letter  to  the  head 
of  an  identified  Commimlat  front,  seeking 
advice  on  a  national  service  corps;  Nicholas 
Katzenbach,  who  shrugged  off  all  evidence 
of  conspiracy;  and  the  Incumbent,  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  testified  against  pending  anU- 
rlot  legislation.  The  blame  reaches  right  up 
to  the  official  White  House  family,  to  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  who  last  summer  said 
that  If  he  lived  In  a  rat-Infested  slum:  "there 
is  enough  of  a  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a 
pretty  good  revolt." 

Law  and  order  are  the  stuff  of  civilization; 
they  are  also  the  first  duty  of  government. 
On  the  record,  "liberals"  of  both  parties,  by 
tolerating  subversion,  have  made  a  mockery 
of  their  oaths  of  office  and  forfeited  the 
public's  trust.  Appeals  to  prayer  are  all  well 
and  good,  but  what  this  country  needs  is  a 
political  and  philosophic  caU  to  arms. 
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or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vmaanA 
_JS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Auffust  7.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  o£  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoed  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Wrong  Approach." 
published  In  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch  of  August  6,  1967. 

Virglnlus  Dabney  is  editor  of  the 
Times-Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Wbono  Appeoach 

Some  months  ago,  tba  mayor  of  a  large 


ICdwestcm  city  came  to  Washington  to 
Toueli  for  tba  effectiveness  of  federal  anti- 
poverty  programs. 

~It  to  a  w«a  known  fact,"  he  told  mem- 
ben  of  a  Senate  aaboommltee,  that  hla  city 
"has  avoided  the  dvll  dlsarder  that  has 
beset  our  other  major  cities  for  the  pest  few 
summers."  The  mayor  continued: 

That  dldnt  happen  by  chance:  It  la  the 
result  of  careful  planning  and  the  imple- 
mentation made  possible  through  the  eco- 
nomic improvement  act.  .  .  .  These  programs 
contributed  to  an  orderly  community  and 
aided  In  the  reduction  of  crime. 

You  may  have  guessed  by  now  that  the 
gentleman  who  made  these  statements  was 
Mayor  Jerome  P.  Oavanagh.  The  city  he  was 
talking  about,  of  course,  was  Detroit,  which 
has  Just  experienced  one  of  the  worst  ex- 
amples of  "clvU  disorder"  In  American 
history. 

If  the  secret  of  averting  civU  disorder  la 
funds  from  the  federal  government,  then 
Detroit  should  have  been  one  of  the  least 
likely  spots  for  an  outbreak  of  violence.  Be- 
fore the  riots  occurred  In  Detroit,  Washing- 
ton had  sp>ent  more  than  tSO  million  on  anti- 
poverty  acUvltles  In  that  city.  It  had  also 
pumped  some  $113  million  into  28  urban  re- 
development projects  there.  Obviously  all  this 
cash  didn't  insure  Detroit  against  disaster. 

The  trouble,  says  Mayor  Cavanagh,  who  has 
not  changed  hla  tune,  is  that  even  these  large 
sums  were  not  enough.  Still  Insisting  that 
federal  funds  are  the  secret  of  urban  stabil- 
ity, he  asserted  on  "Meet  the  Press"  that  a 
"highly  reactionary  Oongreas"  bore  the  chief 
responsibility  for  what  happened  In  Detroit. 

If  Congress  has  been  stingy,  as  he  sug- 
gested, and  more  money  Is  the  answer,  then 
how  much  will  It  take  to  solve  the  problem 
of  urban  crime  and  violence  with  dollars? 

Even  before  the  rioters  and  looters  did  $6(X) 
million  worth  of  damage  In  Detroit,  Mr. 
Cavanagh  had  placed  a  $16  billion  price  tag 
on  the  cost  of  rebuilding  his  city.  If  the  rest 
of  the  coiuktry  required  similar  amounts.  It 
would  take  between  $1  trillion  and  $3  trillion 
to  rebuild  America's  cities.  And  that  would 
consume  virtually  every  cent  oi  federal  rev- 
enue for  the  next  30  yean  at  present  tax 
rates! 

Obviously  money  from  Washington  isn't 
going  to  solve  the  problem  quickly.  If  at  aU. 
In  fact,  the  whole  Idea  that  there  Is  a  direct 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  pov- 
erty and  crime  is  open  to  serious  challenge. 

In  1939,  average  per  capita  Income  In  the 
VS.  was  $895,  total  government  welfare 
spending  was  lees  than  $10  billion  a  year 
and  unemployment  was  nearly  14  per  cent. 
Today  per  capita  Income  Is  four  times  as 
great,  unemployment  is  only  one  third  as 
severe  and  the  go?emment  Is  spending  seven 
times  as  much  on  wrffare  programs — and  yet 
the  rate  of  crime  heu  doubled. 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  combat  crime 
with  cash.  We  may  even  have  aggravated  the 
problem  by  this  approach.  All  too  often  wel- 
fare programs  have  eroded  not  only  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  Initiative,  but  also 
the  desire  for  self-improvement — the  only 
sure  path  to  genuine  prosperity.  They  have 
likewise  raised  hopes  and  expectations  be- 
yond the  government's  ability  to  dellvo'. 
When  a  promised  Utopia  falls  to  materialize, 
there  is  bound  to  be  resentment  and  trou- 
ble— as  is  now  altogether  obvious. 


An  Important  Person  for  an  Important  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEMNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,   the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  fortu- 


nate to  have  as  its  assistant  director  for 
the  older  persons  program  a  dedicated 
and  perceptive  public  servant,  Miss 
Oenevleve  Blatt. 

Miss  Blatt  Joined  OEO  a  few  months 
ago  after  12  years  of  servloe  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  secretary  of  Internal  affairs. 
Her  post  will  entail  a  growing  workload, 
because  medical  statistics  show  that  each 
generation  Is  living  longer  and  that  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  the  elderly  will 
continue  to  Increase. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  on  July  23,  1967,  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Kllgore,  of  United  Press  In- 
ternational, described  Miss  Blatt  as 
"eminently  qualified"  for  her  difficult 
position. 

The  article  also  pointed  out  that — 

Miss  Blatt's  agency  currently  Is  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  funds  untU  Congress  acts  on 
President  Johnson's  request  to  spend  $2 
billion  during  fiscal  1967-68  on  the  poverty 
program. 

I  Insert  the  Pittsburgh  Press  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro,  both  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  a  gifted 
friend  and  to  point  up  the  Importance 
of  acting  favorably  oa  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  to  en- 
able dedicated  public  servants  like  Miss 
Blatt  to  do  their  vital  jobs  properly. 

The  article  follows: 

Prejudice  Snags  Am  to  Eldehlt:  Miss 

Blatt's  Job  Is  "Old  Stobt" 

(By  Margaret  A.«llgore) 

WASHiNOTOif  (UPI) . — A  oommimity  builds 
a  recreation  center  for  the  elderly,  but  poor 
old  folk  won't  use  It  because  they  feel  In- 
ferior. 

Other  oldsters  won't  use  it  because  they 
don't  want  to  mix  with  the  poor. 

What  can  be  done? 

A  myriad  of  problem*  such  as  this  con- 
front Genevieve  Blatt.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's new  assistant  director  for  the  older 
persons  program  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OEO). 

"When  you're  dealing  with  the  elderly 
you're  facing  a  lifetime  of  habits  and  prej- 
udices," Miss  Blatt  told  UPL  "Ifs  easy 
enough  to  say  weTl  spend  money  here  or 
there,  but  dealing  with  people  la  another 
matter." 

In  the  unnamed  community  above,  which 
she  cited  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  local  Interests  buUt  a  com- 
munity center  where  elderly  persons  could 
go,  meet  people  of  their  own  age  group  and 
mix  socially. 

It  attracted  a  large  group  of  educated, 
middle  class,  white  persona  who  enjoyed  It. 
But  when  community  workers  encouraged 
attendance  by  elderly  persons  from  lower 
economic  strata,  they  were  uncomfortable.  So 
were  the  newcomers.  As  a  result,  no  one  came 
to  the  community  center. 

"These  are  the  klods  of  problems  w^  have 
to  solve,"  Miss  Blatt  explained,  "and  I  don't 
know  how  to  beat  It.  But  we  must  try." 

With  medical  statistics  showing  that  each 
generation  Is  living  longer,  the  problems  of 
dealing  with  the  elderly  will  continue  to  In- 
crease. 

When  Director  Sargent  Shrlver  of  the  anti- 
poverty  corps  named  Miss  Blatt  to  her  cur- 
rent post,  he  chose  a  woman  who  is  emi- 
nently qualified. 

A  tall,  graying  brunette.  Miss  Blatt,  53,  was 
elected  secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  In  Penn- 
sylvania in  1954,  the  first  woman  ever  elected 
to  a  Statewide  office  In  Pennsylvania. 

She  was  re-elected  In  1968  and  1963,  but 
she  lost  a  bid  for  a  fourth  term  In  1966  to 
then  State  Commerce  Secretary  John  K. 
Tabor  by  a  margin  of  67,000  votes. 

A  native  of  East  Brady,  Pa.,  and  a  lawyer, 
Miss  Blatt  won  the  Democratic  nomination 


In  1964  for  the  U.S.  Senate  over  organization 
candidate.  Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  She  later  lost  a 
close  race  to  Incumbent  Sen.  Hugh  Scott, 
Philadelphia  Republican. 

Before  she  was  named  to  her  current  Job, 
Miss  Blatt  served  on  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

Part  of  her  Job  Includes  overseeing  opera- 
tion of  "Foster  Grandparents"  program  which 
has  proven  marginally  successful  by  paying 
hourly  wages  to  the  elderly  poor  to  befriend 
children  In  Institutions  and  orphanages. 

The  Federal  Government  has  spent  be- 
tween three  and  five  million  dollars  during 
fiscal  1966-67  to  operate  about  four  dozen 
programs  across  the  country. 

She  also  finds  it  discouraging  that  so  much 
of  the  money  Is  being  directed  only  to  the 
elderly  In  cities  with  persons  In  the  rural 
areas  forgotten. 

"Ev«7one  assumes  that  In  a  small  town, 
neighbors  and  relatives  take  care  of  yoa  U 
you  are  old  or  sick,"  she  observed.  "And, 
fortunately.  In  many  cases  this  Is  true.  But 
the  rural  areas  shouldn't  be  neglected  In  the 
Interests  of  political  considerations  which 
favor  the  dty  dweller." 

Miss  Blatt's  agency  currently  Is  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  funds  until  Congress  acts  on 
President  Johnson's  request  to  spend  two 
bUllon  dollars  during  fiscal  1967-68  on  the 
poverty  program.  The  Federal  Government 
must  have  local  co-operation,  however. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  94th  annual 
forum  of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare,  Miss  Blatt  urged:  "I  plead  with 
every  social  agency,  with  every  agency  of 
govonment — ^Federal  state  and  local — to  pool 
resources,  combine  forces  and  together  do, 
what  none  of  them  can  do  alone  and  do  ade- 
quately." 

She  said  that  for  too  long  local  welfare 
agencle«>  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
children  and  family  problems  without  ex- 
panding their  services  for  older  persons. 


J.  Edgar  HooTcr — Public  Servant  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Auffust  7,  1967^ 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  we  commemorate  the  completion  of 
50  years  of  distinguished  public  service 
by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Throughout  the  Nation  expressions 
of  thanks  are  being  extended  to  Mr, 
Hoover  by  a  grateful  people  for  his 
many  contributions  to  the  public  well- 
being. 

Typical  of  these  expressions  is  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Alhambra.  Calif,,  Post-Advocate. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record : 

Half  Ckntukt  Hkading  FBI 
The  national  well-being  of  tlie  United 
Btetes  over  the  last  60  years  has  been  pro- 
foimdly  affected  by  the  dedicated  service  of 
J-  Edgar  Hoover.  The  half  century  of  service 
which  he  celebrated  yesterday  has  seen  the 
very  fabric  of  our  national  Integrity  and 
unity  tested  to  the  limit.  Rock-like  and  un- 
wavering, Mr.  Hoover  has  been  the  voice  of 
conscience  and  the  enemy  of  crime. 

Wfty  years  of  pubUc  aarrloe  are,  by  any 
•tandarda,  a  tribute  to  aeUleas  devoUon  to 


duty.  In  John  Edgar  Hoover,  the  7a-yaar-old 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  ZUvastlga- 
tlon,  the  nation  found  the  right  man  at  the 
right  time  for  the  right  Job. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  farces  of  crime 
and  anarchy  constantly  endeavor  to  assert 
themselves  and  overthrow  the  laws  of  this 
nation,  his  Implacable  fight  against  them, 
through  the  Institution  he  leads.  Is  otir  first 
line  of  defense. 

Not  for  him  the  double  standard.  Not  for 
him  the  compromise  with  the  criminality. 
Throughout  his  public  life  he  has  been  the 
very  acme  of  principle  and  honesty,  and  an 
example  to  all. 

The  law  clerk  who  Joined  the  Justice  De- 
partment 60  years  ago  today  later  became 
the  acting  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation during  Its  Important  formative 
years,  before  it  was  "federal." 

He  built  the  FBI  from  a  fiedglng  Inexpert 
organization  Into  the  finest  law-enforcement 
agency  in  the  world.  He  created  from  a  few 
widely  dispersed  agents  the  nucleus  of  a 
crlme-flghtlng  machine  which  has  grown  to 
more  than  6,600  agents  out  of  a  total  of  16,- 
300  employes  In  67  national  divisions. 

The  FBI  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  He  la  the 
epitome  of  his  department's  agents.  Their 
exploits  during  the  years  from  the  TwenUee 
of  probitition  to  the  Sixties  of  LSD  have  en- 
dured through  many  tests,  with  a  dogged 
tenacity  and  commendable  success. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover  who  brought  profes- 
sionalism to  police  work,  Insisting  on  train- 
ing and  education  for  a  Job  formerly  and 
mistakenly  regarded  as  requiring  little  of 
either. 

He  created  the  national  academy  which, 
since  1935,  has  been  providing  outstanding 
training  for  the  "thin  blue  line"  of  police 
fr<nn  all  parts  of  the  nation.  It  was  under 
his  direction  that  the  national  centralized 
fingerprint  division  was  bom,  now  used  by 
all  agencies.  This  year  the  giant  computerized 
stolen  vehicles  section  went  Into  operation, 
aiding  every  patrolman. 

The  FBI  has  exemplified  quiet,  progres- 
sive efficiency  and  integrity.  It  has  earned 
the  respect  of  criminal  and  protected  alike. 

The  strength  stemmed  from  the  God-fear- 
ing right,  high  moral  principles,  stern  disci- 
plines and  unimpeachable  code  of  ethics  by 
which  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  shaped  his  life 
and  his  department. 


Hnnger  Politkt 


EXTENSION  OP  RE3i£ARE:S 
of 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   BOUTB    CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcors,  I 
include  portions  of  an  outstanding  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C,  OQ  July  13, 
1967,  entitled  "Hunger  x^olltlcs."  I  com- 
mend its  reading  to  all  Members  of  the 
House: 

Hunger  PoLmcs 

Reading  between  the  lines  of  a  report  from. 
Washington  about  muhing  tne  food  mora 
readily  available  to  hungry  Americana,  w« 
detect  a  distinct  trace  of  poUtlci. 

The  Secretary  ot  Agriculture's  announce- 
ment of  more  liberal  uae  of  U.S.  food  stamp* 
foUowed  a  report  from  a  team  of  doctors  who 
asserted  they  found  hundreds  of  starvlag 
children  in  MlsslsslppL  The  story  Intlmatea 
that  horrid  white  people  are  dellbarately 
taking  bread  out  of  children's  mouths  In  an 
attempt  to  drive  out  unwanted  Negro  popu- 
lation. 


While  we  are  not  able  to  make  unqualified 
denial  that  some  people  are  poorly  nourished 
In  aacDe  parts  of  Mississippi — and  no  doutot 
In  erary  one  of  the  other  48  states — we  are 
flizmly  of  the  oplnloii  that  the  Southern  r»- 
(lon  of  the  United  States  U  one  of  the  gardan 
■pots  of  the  world  when  It  oomes  to  easy 
access  to  the  neoeasitles  of  Bfe.  Sven  those 
wbo  alt  under  a  breadfruH  tree  oould  be 
hungry  If  they  lacked  the  energy  or  mtelll- 
gence  to  feed  themselves. 


Nasser's  Plan  for  Using  Poison  Gas  in 
Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NTW    TOBZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  disclosed  that  the  Egyptians  made 
use  of  poison  gas  in  their  war  in  Yemen 
early  this  year,  and  intended  to  use  gas 
In  their  war  with  Israel. 

When  Nasser  discovered  that  he  was 
imable  to  defeat  the  small  and  backward 
nation  of  Yemen,  he  decided  to  use  a 
weapon  long  outlawed  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  world — poison  gas. 

V^en  the  UJJ.  refused  to  act  after 
receiving  reports  that  poison  gas  was 
being  used  by  Egypt,  the  International 
Red  Cross  sent  a  team  of  doctors  to 
north  Yemen  to  Investigate  these  reports. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  July  28,  1967,  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Press  concerning  this  matter. 

The  article  contains  the  substance  of 
the  report  Issued  by  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  follows : 

Nasser's   Punts   fob   Using   Poison   Gas   in 

Israel — Secrft  Rid  Cross  Report  Verities 

Ectptians    Used    Poison    Gas 

For  the  first  time  In  modem  history,  a 
weapon  outlawed  by  civilized  nations,  poison 
gas,  was  used  by  the  United  Arab  Republic 
against  civilians.  This  fact  was  recently  re- 
vealed by  the  International  Rod  Cross  In  a 
secret  report,  which  Is  now  In  the  files  of  the 
Jewish  Press. 

A  Jewish  F>res8  staff  correspondent  who 
was  In  Israel  when  the  Arabs  capitulated  on 
the  Slnal  desert  had  actually  seen  the  poison 
gas  cylinders,  ready  for  Instantaneous  use. 

The  dociunented  and  unbiased  proof  of 
the  Mae  ot  poison  gas  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public against  civilians  is  now  available  to 
the  pubUc.  It  coldly  and  clearly  reveals  what 
the  State  of  Israel  faced  from  Nasser's  forces 
and  points  up  the  narrow  escape  from  hor- 
rible death  that  was  the  fortunate  fate  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  soldiers  and 
dvlUans. 

For  several  years  now  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public has  Intervened  blatantly  In  the  Inter- 
nal affairs  of  Yemen,  setting  up  a  puppet 
Republican  government  loyal  to  Cairo's  bid- 
ding and  sending  In  50.000  troops  to  help 
•mash  the  opposition  Royalist  forces. 

At  first  it  had  seemed  that  a  modem  army, 
equipped  with  tanks  and  planes,  could  easi- 
ly erush  a  ragged,  primitive  host  of  tribes- 
men. But,  as  the  months  dragged  by,  the 
Boyallsts  continued  to  fight,  taking  a  heav- 
ier and  heavier  toll  of  EgypUana.  Hundreds 
of  Nasser's  troops  perished  and  others  were 
o^tured — only  to  have  an  ear  or  a  nose  cut 
cff — and  allowed  to  retvim  to  their  fellow 
■oldlen  and  spread  panic. 

The  stalemate  was  not  only  costly  to  Nas- 
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Mr  In  terma  of  money  (OMuly  on*  mimon 
dollan  a  month)  but  tti*  fact  that  husbaiMti 
and  chUdren  failed  to  ooma  hotna  from  tha 
battle  waa  ooataig  him  popularity  at  bafn*. 

In  addition,  tba  humlllatlfin  ot  being  un- 
able to  defeat  a  backward  army  waa  too 
much  for  the  Egyptian  dictator  to  endure. 

He  therefore  decided  to  use  a  weapon  long 
outlawed  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
poUon  gas  I  Soon  Egyptian  plane*  began 
regular  bombing  runs  against  Yemeni  vil- 
lages. In  January  of  this  year,  a  raid  on  the 
town  of  Ktaf  In  Northern  Yemen,  killed  170 
people.  In  the  first  week  of  January  alone, 
the  Royalists  darned  that  gas  took  the  Uvea 
of  493  Yemenis. 

On  February  15,  another  poison  gas  at- 
tack was  launched,  this  time  against  the 
village  of  Benl  Salamah  in  Southern  Yemen. 
The  continued  reports  were  so  obviously 
true, that  It  led  to  det>ate  In  the  BrlUsh 
Parliament  where  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
declared  that  he  had  evidence  "strongly  sug- 
gesting that  poison  gas  had  been  used"  Ln 
Yemen. 

On  January  31  of  this  year,  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  took  the 
unusual  step  of  announcing  its  "concern 
over  the  alleged  use  of  poisonous  gas".  It 
tocA  the  step  despite  lack  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence because  It  was  so  completely  convinced 
that  the  attacks  had  Indeed  occurred. 

During  this  entire  period  the  Cairo  au- 
thorities vehemently  denied  that  gas  had 
been  used  by  their  troops.  Despite  this,  the 
reports  continued  smd  grew  In  intensity. 
With  the  failure  of  any  governmental  agency 
to  take  action,  private  individuals  made  It 
their  business  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  gas  stories.  A  number  of  In- 
dividuals visited  the  area  and  confirmed  in 
their  minds  that  poison  gas  was  Indeed  be- 
ing used.  They  Immediately  sent  private 
petitions  to  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  Colonialism.  Nothing  more  wEks  heard  of 
these  petitions. 

On  March  7,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  Issued  a  blistering  attack  on  the 
Committee.  Lord  Caradon,  the  permanent 
British  delegate  declared  that  a  subcommit- 
tee that  screened  petitions  to  the  24-nation 
committee  on  colonialism  had  censored  the 
private  petitions  and  refused  to  circulate 
them  to  the  committee  because  they  were 
critical  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  an  Indignant  statement.  Richard  John- 
son, the  United  States  representative  de- 
clared that  there  apparently  existed  a  double 
standard  on  the  committee  that  permitted 
circulation  of  petitions  critical  of  Western 
nations  but  not  of  Asian-Africans. 

Despite  this,  no  action  was  taken  as  the 
Conununlst-Asian-African  bloc  consisting  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Syria,  Iraq,  India,  Yugo- 
slavia and  Tanzania  supported  the  sub- 
committee's actions.  The  United  Nations 
failure  to  hear  the  charges  was  so  blatant 
that  even  the  Saudlan  Arabian  delegate, 
Jamil  M.  Baroody,  attacked  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant  for  refusing  to  do  anything 
about  these  charges  or  about  the  entire 
Egyptian  aggression  in  Yemen  where  over 
100.000  persons  had  lost  their  lives. 

But  while  the  United  Nations  refused  to 
act,  another  international  agency  was  quietly 
going  about  getting  clear  and  Irrefutable 
evidence. 

The  International  Red  Cross  now  sent  a 
team  of  doctors  to  the  town  of  Oahar  In 
North  Yemen  following  an  appeal  from  the 
Inhabitants  who  claimed  to  have  been  gassed 
on  the  morning  of  May  10,  1967.  Their  In- 
vestigation was  methodical  and  painstaking 
and  a  secret  report  was  Issued.  The  Jewish 
Press  la  in  possession  of  this  report. 

The  substance  of  the  report  follows: 

The  following  statements  were  made  by 
the  Inhabitants  who  witnessed  the  Incident: 

1.  Seventy-five  persons  died  ot  poison  gas 
shorty  after  the  raid. 

They  showed  the  following  symptons: 
shortneae  ot  breath,  oougblng.  pink  foam  at 


the   moiztti.   general   edeouL,   especially   the 
face;  xx>  physical  Injuries. 

S.  The  nnderalgned  doctovs  examined  the 
four  surviving  vletlme  and  obaerred  the 
following: 

Subjective  8y^^}toms:  burning  eyes  and 
trachea.  Internal  thorax  pain,  extreme  f&- 
Ugue,  anorexia. 

Objective  symptoms:  dry  cough,  negative 
ausculatlon  in  two  patients,  sign  of  Inxxi- 
chltls  In  the  other  two,  conjunctivitis,  facial 
edema,  no  traiuaatic  lesions,  tympanum 
Intact. 

3.  The  undersigned  doctors  examined  a 
corpse  four  days  after  death  and  13  hours 
after  burial. 

Immediately,  the  common  grave  was 
opened,  and  well  before  the  corpses  were 
visible,  there  was  a  sweet  penetrating  smell 
.  .  .  The  bodies  showed  no  traumatic  lesions. 
The  skin  was  pink.  Advanced  and  general 
edema  all  over  the  body. 

Examination  of  lungs:  reddish-brown 
throughout,  enlargement,  consistence  and 
fragility  greatly  increased,  crepitation  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  undersigned  doctors  draw  the  follow- 
ing logical  conclusions  from  tbetr  findings: 

.  .  .  The  cause  at  death  In  the  case  of  the 
corpse  examined  was  pulmonary  edema.  The 
over-all  consistency  of  the  ICRC  (Interna- 
tional Conmilttee  of  the  Red  Cross)  medical 
mission's  findings  shows  that  in  all  probabil- 
ity this  pulmonary  edema  was  caused  by 
Inhalation  of  toxio  gas. 

(Signed)     Ratuoks  Janin, 

ICRC  Doctor-Delegate. 

WnXT  BRTTTSCHIir, 

Doctor-Delegate. 
Signed  at  town  Kajran.  May  18,  1967. 


The  ICBM  Threat  From  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CAIXPOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i» 
serious  concern  about  Red  China's  grow- 
ing nuclear  weapons  capability. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  I  have  felt 
compelled  to  speak  out  about  this  prob- 
lem, such  as  in  my  statement  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  June  13,  1967, 
on  the  fiscal  year  1968  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  to  emphasize  that  we  must 
have  action  now  to  begin  deployment  of 
an  tmti -ballistic -missile — ABM — system. 

Funding  to  begin  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system  wa«  provided  In  last  year's 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  and  addi- 
tional funds  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided in  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
currently  pending  in  Congress.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  has,  however, 
delayed  ABM  deployment. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  has  once 
again  been  underscored  in  the  report  just 
released  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  The  Joint  Committee 
found  that  Communist  China  may  have 
a  capability  of  attacking  the  United 
States  with  nuclear  missiles  within  sev- 
eral years,  possibly  as  early  as  1970-71. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  a  sobering 
assessment  of  ttie  Red  Chinese  ICBM 
threat,  calls  for  an  immediate  start  on 
constructKHi  of  an  anti-ballistlc-mlssile 
defense  to  counteract  that  threat.  In 


reaching  this  conclusion  the  Times 
states  that  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara's  reasons  for  delay  in  construction 
of  antimissile  system  are  overshadowed 
by  the  rapid  Chinese  nuclear  buildup. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  this  timely  editorial  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  because  I  know  the  sub- 
ject is  of  great  Importance  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Nation. 

Thk   ICBM   Thxzat  Fbom   China 

Based  on  Information  obtained  frcnn  vari- 
ous Intelligence  agencies  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, the  Joint  Congressional  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  now  reports  that  Commu- 
nist China  may  have  the  capabUlty  to  fire 
nuclear  missiles  at  the  United  States  within 
three  or  four  years'  time. 

Although  the  committee  feels  any  Chinese 
attack  In  the  early  1970b  would  be  of  "a  low 
order  of  magnitude"- — I.e.,  p>erhaps  only  two 
or  three  nuclear  mlsellea — there  Is  still  sub- 
stantial cause  for  concern.  As  ot  now  this 
country  does  not  possess  an  efTectlve  anti- 
missile defense  systenx.  Even  though  a  Chi- 
nese attack  would  be  "sulddal"  In  terms  of 
the  destruction  a  UJ3.  nuclear  response 
would  involve,  the  committee  wisely  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  such  an  Ulogl- 
cal  move  by  Peking. 

The  conunlttee  report  differs,  if  cnly  ee- 
mantlcally,  from  the  publicly  expressed 
views  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
believes  that  the  Chinese  will  not  have  a 
"significant"  missile  capability  until  the 
mid- 1970b. 

The  key  word  Is,  of  oo\irBe,  significant,  by 
which  McNamara  presximably  means  an 
ICBM  force  of  50  or  00  missUes.  This  belief 
does  not  rule  out  the  pooeeaslon  by  China, 
perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  of  an 
embryonic  missile  force  capable  of  striking 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  one  view,  also  expressed  by  Mc- 
Namara, that  the  reliability  ot  Chinese  mis- 
siles In  the  1970b  wotUd  not  be  great,  thereby 
reducing  or  even  eliminating  their  military 
value.  There  are  also  some  China  specialists 
who  argue  that  Peking  wants  a  nuclear 
arsenal  only  for  defensive  or  deterrent  pur- 
pKMee,  and  for  the  great  power  status  nuclear 
weapons  carry. 

No  one  can  say  fcr  sure  that  these  opin- 
ions are  Incorrect.  But  what  must  also  be 
kept  In  mind  Is  that  U.S.  officials  have  con- 
sistently erred  In  estimating  the  nuclear 
potential  of  China — as  earlier  they  did  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  And,  while  China  may  be 
essentially  defense-minded,  there  have  been 
enough  examples  in  Peking  of  what  are,  to 
the  Western  mind,  irrational  behavior  pat- 
terns to  preclude  any  positive  judgments 
about  what  the  Chinese  may  or  may  not  do. 

Given  these  considerations,  it  Is  Impera- 
tive that  the  United  States  prepare  for  the 
worst.  This  means  an  immediate  start  on  the 
construction  of  an  antimissile  system  cap- 
able of  counteracting  a  foreseeable  Chinese 
ICBM  threat. 

Preparatory  work  on  such  a  system  has 
already  been  done,  and  reportedly  there  are 
funds  in  the  defense  budget  directly  tied  to 
I>roductlon  of  a  system.  But  McNamara  has 
hesitated  before,  despite  congressional  pres- 
sure, to  go  ahead  with  even  a  limited  anti- 
missile defense. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  defense 
secretary's  caution,  including  econonUc  and 
domestic  political  problems;  for  example, 
what  areas  such  a  system  would  cover.  Also, 
the  Admlnletration  Is  seeking  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  to  limit  deployment  of  what 
would  be  an  extremely  costly  full-scale  mis- 
sile defense  force. 

These  considerations,  however,  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  poeslble  danger  of  a  rapid 
Chinese  nuclear  buildup.  American  security 
requires  a  rapid  start  on  deployment  of  a 
missile  defense  system  adequate  to  meet  the 
potential  threat  from  China. 


Mayor  John  V.  Lbdcajr's  Address  to  the 
Congress  of  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  engaged,  as  are 
countless  Americans,  In  a  sad  and 
searching  reexamination  of  our  policies 
and  attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  our 
grejt  cities.  As  we  seek  constructive  re- 
sponses to  the  destructive  conditions  of 
the  slums,  we  can  profit  greatly  from 
listening  to  the  men  who  have  been  In 
the  frontUnes  of  the  battle  for  order  and 
progress. 

One  such  man  Is  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  John  V.  Lindsay,  who  Is 
making  such  an  outstanding  record  as 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  Now  in  his 
second  year  in  OfQce,  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
become  recognized  nationwide  as  one  of 
the  most  constructive  innovators  In  city 
government  today.  His  administration 
has  shown  a  firm  commitment  to  action 
and  a  farslghted  understanding  of  how 
far  reaching  and  intensive  successful  ac- 
tion must  be. 

In' an  address  to  the  44th  annual  Con-- 
gress  of  Cities   In   Boston  on  July   31, 
Mayor  Lindsay  declared : 

To  reestablish  peace  In  our  cities  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  concentrate  the  full  powers  of 
both  the  public  and  private  worlds  upon 
bringing  constructive,  positive  change  to  the 
areas  of  our  cities  where  for  decades  most 
change  has  been  for  the  worse. 

While  offering  "no  palliatives,  no  in- 
stant cures,  no  miracle  drugs,"  he  out- 
lined the  challenge  to  all  public  officials 
and  concerned  citizens  which  the  violence 
of  this  summer  has  dramatized. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  thoughtful  ad- 
dress to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress, and  Include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Text  or  Address  bt  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 

Mayob  or  THE  Cttt  or  New  York 
(Speech  made  before  the  44th  annual  Con- 
gress of  Cites,  July  31,  1967,  Grand  Ball- 
room, the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston, 
Mass.) 

Vice  President  Himiphrey,  President  Tol- 
lefson.  Mayor  Collins,  Dr.  Wheaton,  delegates 
to  the  44th  annual  Congress  of  Cities,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  taught  little 
by  experience,  but  gains  most  of  his  wisdom 
through  observation. 

Although  the  aphorism  Is  somewhat 
sweeping  to  be  wholly  factual.  Its  substance 
serves  to  Introduce  my  remarks  here  this 
monUng.  Por  they  are  addresed  to  our  para- 
mount crisis,  one  that  several  mayors  have 
experienced,  and  all  mayors  have  observed: 

The  march  of  violence  through  our  cities. 

Throughout  the  country,  it  seems,  we  are 
asking  questions  about  the  riots  In  the  cities. 
Americans  are  shocked,  they  are  angry, 
and  yet  they  are  puzzled.  The  Nation  is  ask- 
ing: 'What  do  they  want?  What  do  they  hope 
to  gain  by  violence?  What  caused  this  ter- 
ror? How  can  It  be  stopped?" 

If  you  go  Into  the  slums,  you  may  find, 
as  I  have,  that  the  people  in  the  ghettoee 
what  pretty  much  what  everybody  else  wants. 
1  am  not  talking  now  about  the  rioters,  most 
of   whom   are   more   Interested   in   creating 


chaos  than  advancing  a  cause.  I  am  talking 
about  the  vast  majority  of  the  urban  poor 
who  are  waiting — with  accelerating  Impa- 
tlece — for  progress  to  reach  them.  Their 
aspirations  are  more  fundamental  than  ours, 
and  certainly  more  obvious:  They  want  a 
better  place  to  live.  They  want  Jobs.  They 
want  the  rats  exterminated.  They  want  the 
trash  cleaned  from  the  streets.  They  want 
the  dope  pushers  and  junkies  arrested.  They 
want  more  playgrounds  for  their  children. 

In  short,  they  want  to  see  something.  They 
want  visible,  palpable  evidence  that  their 
city  cares  about  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live  and  is  working  to  change  them. 
They  want  to  know  that  they  and  their 
chUdren  after  them  have  not  been  already 
condemned  to  the  ghetto;  that,  somehow, 
someday — ^someday  soon,  I  might  add — they 
will  be  able  to  obtain  a  piece  of  the  action: 
To  share  In  the  material  and  intellectual  re- 
wards that  others  now  enjoy  In  a  free  society. 

If  what  I  have  just  reported  sounds  not 
only  basic,  but  generalized,  it  is  because  the 
nature  of  the  ghetto  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
more  exact  interpretations.  Life  there  is 
harshly  complicated.  The  residents  cannot  be 
categorized  by  stereotypes  or  group  think. 
They  are  individuals,  and  among  them,  resig- 
nation and  militancy  exist  side  by  side. 

The  first  attitude  was  exemplified  by  the 
middle-aged  woman  sitting  on  the  front 
steps  of  her  tenement  when  I  passed  by  a 
few  days  ago.  She  looked  up,  neither  emlimg 
nor  scowling.  She  simply  nooded.  She  prob- 
ably was  on  welfare,  and  possibly  one  of  her 
sons  already  was  in  jail. 

That  woman,  typical  of  many  I  have  seen, 
wasn't  going  to  start  a  riot.  She  had  all  of 
that  taken  out  of  her.  She  had  given  up. 
She  -had  managed  to  accept,  not  without 
cynicism,  the  kind  of  life  she  lived.    . 

Although  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her  was 
littered,  she  would  not  sweep  it  anymore. 
In  the  slums  that  Job  normally  is  reserved 
to  the  Sanitation  Department.  If  she  had 
some  hope  of  change,  she  wotild  not  voice  it. 
She  would  not  ask  much  of  anyone,  but  she 
would  not  give  much,  either.  She  embodied 
hopelessness  and  despair. 

A  totally  different  aspect  of  the  ghetto 
earlier  presented  Itself  as  I  was  walking  down 
a  Harlem  street  with  a  group  of  neighbor- 
hood youngsters.  A  boy  about  eight  years 
old  danced  out  in  front  of  me,  sJdpping  back- 
wards until  he  caught  my  attention.  He 
pointed  toward  the  rooftops.  "Hey  Mayor," 
he  said.  "Just  keep  looking  up." 

I  don't  know  whether  his  advice  was  meant 
as  a  threat  or  a  warning,  but  the  distinction 
seemed  almost  academic.  I  was  more  inter- 
ested m  projecting  the  whereabouts  of  that 
boy  in  the  summers  to  come,  when  he  is  In 
his  teens.  It  gave  me  pause. 

The  boy's  remark  illustrates  my  principal 
conclusion  about  the  bypassed  areas  of  New 
York,  one  likely  to  be  gained  In  the  slums 
of  any  major  city.  And  that  Is  that  our  so- 
ciety has  failed  to  reach  the  young  men  and 
women,  the  cop-taunters  and  bottle- throwers 
who  have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  almost 
every  outbreak  of  trouble  In  the  cities. 

The  city  is  not  getting  to  these  teenagers. 

The  Anti-Poverty  Programs  have  not  m- 
cluded  them. 

The  schools  have  not  Involved  them. 

The  churches,  the  community  groups,  the 
neighborhood  organizations — all  have  missed 
the  teenagers  and  even  younger  children. 

The  failure  is  understandable,  for  how  do 
you  reach  a  16-year-old  dropout  who  has  no 
Job,  no  home  address,  no  telephone,  no  fa- 
ther, and  who  belongs  to  no  identifiable 
group  OT  organization? 

If  we  cannot  answer  that  question,  we  can- 
not dismiss  It,  either.  Por  these  youngsters 
constitute  the  most  serious,  most  Infiamma- 
tory  threat  to  law  and  order  and  to  progress 
Itself  in  our  cities.  If  we  are  to  save  them — 
and  ourselves — from  still  more  trouble,  we're 
going  to  have  to  get  these  youngsters  back 


Into  school,  find  them  jobs  or  at  least  hold 
out  a  chance  to  find  a  livelihood. 

We're  going  to  have  to  do  it  on  a  painstak- 
ing, street-level,  block-by-block  basis,  and  it 
win  require  enormous  amounts  of  both 
money  and  time,  neither  of  which  the  cities 
have  in  plentltude. 

If  there  are  cheap  or  easy  solutions  to  the 
summers  of  fear  in  our  cities,  they  have  not 
appeared  on  the  horinon,  and  It  seems  to  me 
imUkely  that  they  ever  will.  There  are  no 
palliatives,  no  instant  cures,  no  miracle  drugs 
to  restore  health  to  the  blighted  segments  of 
our  urban  centers. 

To  reestablish  peace  in  our  cities  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  concentrate  the  full  powers  of 
both  the  public  and  private  worlds  upon 
bringing  constructive,  positive  change  to  the 
areas  of  our  cities  where  for  decades  most 
change  has  been  for  the  worse. 

No  city  government,  no  mayor,  can  reverse 
that  decline  unassisted.  The  undertaking  ex- 
ceeds our  abilities  because  It  transcends  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  dty.  Por  what  we  are 
faced  with  is  the  introduction  into  our  highly 
sophisticated.  Increasingly  affluent  society  of 
millions  of  fteople  who  heretofore  have  been 
excluded — legally,  socially,  economically — 
from  that  society. 

The  public  sector — state.  Federal,  munici- 
pal-^ls  not  capable  of  effecting  that  monu- 
mental transition  in  time.  We  need  to  enlist 
the  private  sector,  which  has  given  America 
the  world's  highest  living  standard  and  yet 
has  not  been  brought  Into  the  struggle  to 
raise  30  mUllon  individual  Americans  out  of 
the  lowest  depths  of  i>overty. 

The  private  sector,  untU  very  recently,  has 
tended  to  look  upon  city  government  as 
playing  the  role  of  custodian.  The  cities  have 
been  expected  to  supply  the  water,  pick  up 
the  trash,  put  out  the  fires  and.  In  general, 
act  as  the  caretaker  of  an  estate  held  by  an 
absentee  owner.  City  Hail's  Job  was  to  stay 
out  of  the  way  as  much  as  poeslble,  and  not 
rock  the  boat. 

That  aloofness  appears  to  .be  breaking 
down,  but  we  of  the  cities  remain  without  a 
formal  organization  in  which  the  public  and 
private  sectors  can  pool  their  talents  and 
resources  in  the  now  desperate  fight  to  save 
our  cities  from  collapsing  under  the  weight 
of  their  manifest,  destructive  problems. 

We  mayors  have  organizations  such  as  our 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors.  Businessmen 
and  Industrialists  have  theirs.  Labor  has  its 
own.  Professional  men  have  others.  And  some 
private  groups,  such  as  Urban  America,  play 
a  tremendously  useful  role. 

These  group>s  are  unavoidably  Insular  and 
uncoordinated.  We  need  a  national  organiza- 
tion to  underwrite  joint  policies  and  pro- 
grams; to  speak  authoritatively  for  all  cities 
to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  power — in  and 
out  of  government. 

I  have  discussed  this  need  over  the  past 
months  with  Mayor  Joseph  Barr  of  Pitts- 
btugh,  the  new  president  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  and  several 
other  mayors.  The  outgrowth  of  these  con- 
versations is  the  meeting  scheduled  for  later 
today  in  Washington,  at  which  20  distin- 
guished Americans  will  form  a  Coalition  on 
the  Urban  Crisis.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  devise 
means  by  which  the  combined  strength  of 
this  country's  institutions  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  deprivation  that  Is  corroding 
our  cities. 

The  men  attending  will  speak  for  this 
country's  most  powerful  institutions — busi- 
ness, labor,  religion,  education  and  commu- 
nications. Among  them  are:  Andrew  Heiskell, 
Chairman  of  Time,  Inc.;  George  Meany  of 
the  APL-CIO;  David  RockefeUer  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank;  Henry  Ford  II;  Archbishop 
John  Dearden  of  Detroit  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Each  representative  clearly  has  succeeded 
in  his  own  area  of  endeavor.  We  want  to 
explore  how  the  abUitles  represented  by  these 
Individual  achievements  can  be  transferred 
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to  the  resolution  of  national  problems  de- 
manding tlie  genlua  of  America's  finest 
minds.  We  bop«  to  break  ground  tonight  for 
the  construction  of  a  concerted,  dynamic 
national  crusade  against  the  squalor  and 
misery  that  have  forced  themselves  once 
again  upon  the  national  consciousness. 

My  experience  and  observation  have  per- 
suaded me  that  the  key  to  success  will  be 
more  Jobs,  and  more  people  who  can  qualify 
for  them.  In  consonance  with  that  belief, 
one  of  our  Immediate  goals  is  to  Induce  the 
private  sector — corxxjratlons  and  unions 
alike — to  recognize  the  necessity  and  desira- 
bility of  opening  their  doors  to  minorities. 

It  should  be  clear  to  objective  Individuals 
that  If  we  are  to  prevent  trouble  In  our  cities, 
we  shall  have  to  do  more  than  strengthen 
and  modernize  our  police  forces  or  control 
the  shipment  of  guns  or  prosecute  those  who 
have  broken  the  law.  We  shall  have  to  do  all 
those  things,  yes.  But  more  Importantly, 
we  have  to  hiury  to  catch  up  with  the  cen- 
turies-old task  of  ellmlnattng  the  slums:  of 
helping  people  to  reach  a  standard  of  living 
which  reflects  some  minimal  relationship 
to  the  wealth  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 

The  truth,  I'm  afraid.  Is  that  we  haven  t 
made  enough  progress  toward  that  goal.  We 
started  too  late.  In  some  Instances,  and  were 
too  hesitant  or  timid  In  others.  In  many  cases, 
we'  have  not  directed  our  efforts  wisely. 

The  crista  of  our  cities  can  be  attributed  to 
a  large  degree  to  the  extraordinarily  late  as- 
sumption by  the  Pederal  Government  of  Its 
changing  responsibilities  to  a  metropolitan, 
not  agrarian,  nation. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  ago,  for  example, 
tbat  the  creation  of  the  E>epartment  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  gave  cities  a 
voice  at  the  Cabinet  Table. 

It  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  Anti- 
Poverty  Program  was  enacted — at  a  time 
when  almost  two  million  people  were  living 
In  poverty  In  New  York  City  alone. 

A  meaningful  Mass  Transix>rtatlon  Act 
was  not  enacted  until  1964,  and  a  serious 
Federal  program  against  air  pollution  did  not 
pass  until  the  following  year. 

Only  within  the  last  decade  has  our  Gov- 
ernment truly  begun  to  use  Its  power  and 
reeourcea  against  the  problems  of  the  cities. 
Yet  even  today,  neither  branch  of  Congress 
has  a  Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  to  oversee 
legislation  dealing  with  the  country's  metro- 
politan centers. 

My  purpose  In  this  brief  review  is  not 
to  attempt  te  blame  the  Peder&l  Government 
for  all  of  the  travails  and  deficiencies  of  our 
cities.  For  many  of  our  cities — New  York 
amcmg  them — have  not  met  their  problems 
with  sufBcient  Imagination  and  decisiveness : 

They  have  sometimes  torn  down  entire 
slum  nelghborhoodjs  for  shiny  new  apartment 
buildings  with  rents  beyond  the  capability 
of  any  dispossessed  residents  whose  homes 
made  way  foe  the  buUdlng. 

Others  have  given  young  men  and  women 
vocational  training  for  Jobs  that  had  dis- 
appeared because  of  automation.  Others 
have  made  little  effort  to  build  swimming 
pools,  baseball  fields  and  parks  in  the  poor 
sections  where  they  are  most  needed.  Still 
others  have  turned  away  from  complaints  of 
discrimination  by  city  offlclals. 

Most  commonly,  they  have  not  convinced 
the  people  In  the  slums  that  their  city  was 
on  their  side.  On  the  contrary,  city  govern- 
ments have  been  largely  absent  from  the 
ghettoes.  Their  chief  presence  usually  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  policeman.  It  has  been 
his  unhappy  lot  to  be  the  lone  representative 
of  "the  Man,"  "Whltey."  "the  Honkies"  and 
by  extension,  the  entire  public  and  private 
establishment.  We  should  not  be  surprised, 
accordingly,  that  the  rioters  have  turned  so 
viciously  against  the  pcrilce. 

In  New  York — If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  my  city — we  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  as  the  head  of  our  Police  Department 
Commissioner  Howard  Le&ry,  who  has 
brought  to  th»t  oflce  an  invaluable  exper- 


tise In  community  relations.  Und«r  his  di- 
rection. New  York's  Finest  have  vastly  Im- 
proved the  relationships  between  the  patrtrf- 
man  on  the  beat  and  the  residents  of  the 
neighborhood  he  serves. 

During  the  disturbances  we  have  under- 
gone, the  men  of  the  Police  Department  hav* 
exercised  both  uncommon  restraint  and  ex- 
traordinary discipline.  They  have  conducted 
themselves  as  professionals,  and  that  Is  par- 
tially due  to  Commissioner  Leary's  belief  that 
professionalism  Is  demanded  of  a  modern- 
day  police  force. 

The  Commissioner's  attention  to  new  tech- 
niques, new  sciences  of  police  work  Is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me,  for  In  the  final 
analysis,  we  mayors  must  be  able  to  place 
complete  confidence  In  our  police  ofiBcers 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  Interject  a  brief 
report  on  the  formation  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  to  Investigate  urban  rioting,  on 
which   I  serve   as   vice-chairman. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  objectives  of 
the  Investigation  ue  threefold: 

First,  to  obtain  a  profile  of  a  riot:  to  find 
out  what  the  riot»  have  had  in  common — 
and,  conversely,  how  they  differed. 

Second,  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  law 
enforcement  In  the  cities  where  riots  oc- 
curred. One  area  of  inquiry  will  be  the  work- 
ing relationships  among  the  local  police, 
state  troopers  and  National  Guardsmen  dur- 
ing the  trouble.  Another  area  for  study  will 
be  the  degree  to  which  pwllce  relations  with 
the  neighborhoods  played  a  part  In  either 
minimizing  or  exacerbating  violence. 

Third — and  to  me  this  Is  the  all-Important 
assignment  of  the  Commission — we  are  to 
try  to  uncover  the  basic  community  attitudes 
and  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  riots. 
The  purpose  of  this  report,  as  I  see  It,  la 
not  only  to  try  to  explain  a  past  riot,  but  to 
assist  In  preventing  them  In  the  future. 

Speed  Is  essential.  Events  In  the  cities  are 
exceeding  our  ability  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
If  the  commission  is  to  Isolate  the  short- 
comings of  the  cities,  and  to  point  out  means 
of  correcting  them,  we  must  move  with  due 
deliberation,  but  all  possible  haste. 

The  coming  summer  Is  otir  final  deadline. 

The  plans  and  hopes  I  have  described  to 
you  today  can  be  shattered  if  this  nation's 
response  to  the  violence  In  our  cities  is  one 
based  upon  retribution.  The  danger  seems  to 
be  there,  for  some  have  said  that  the  people 
In  the  slums  are  lncap>able  of  making  use  at 
what  already  has  been  done  for  them.  Others 
argue  against  any  additional  assistance  to 
the  ghettoes  because  it  will  be  Interpreted 
as  a  reward  to  the  rioters,  a  submission  to 
extortion. 

The  mood  seems  to  have  Influenced  the 
Congress  well  before  the  firing  and  looting 
erupted  in  Newark,  for  It  was  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives'  votes  to  end 
the  rent  supplement  program  and  to  slash 
the  Model  Cities  appropriation.  Most  re- 
cently, the  Hous«  Jocularly  defeated  a  $20 
million  annual  appropriation  to  kill  rats  In 
the  slums. 

More  than  500  persons — many  of  them 
children — are  treated  for  rat  bites  every  year 
In  New  York  City  alone.  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  how  many  of  those  children  will  visit 
the  new  National  Aquarium  In  Washington, 
for  which  the  House  voted  a  $10  million 
appropriation  only  last  year. 

It  may  be — not  only  In  Congress,  but  In 
legislatures  and  dty  councils — that  a  reac- 
tion win  set  in  a^nst  the  people  of  the 
Central  Ward,  or  12th  Street,  or  Hough,  or 
Watts,  or  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  and  that  re- 
action will  punish  not  only  the  lawless 
hundreds,  but  the  law-abiding  thousands  as 
well. 

Law  and  order  must  be  upheld  In  the 
cities.  A  rioter  can  be  granted  no  amnesty 
for  the  criminal  acts  he  commits.  Looting  Is 
nothing  less  than  burglary,  firebombs  are 
Instruments  of  arson  and  sniping  must  b« 
Judged  for  what  it  is — attempted  murder. 
These  acts  cannot  be  tolerated  as  a  form  of 


social  protest.  They  do  not  advice  the  cause 
of  civil  rights.  They  must  be  punished  as 
provided  by  law.  As  Adlal  Stevenson  said, 
civil  wrongs  never  achieve  civil  rights. 

AU  that  notwithstanding,  fairness  and 
common  sense  must  be  paramount.  We  must 
face  the  challeges  that  the  cities  have  Im- 
pelled upon  us  with  a  perspective  worthy 
of  an  enlightened,  democratic  society. 

Lacking  those  attributes,  we  may  shackle 
the  Anti-Poverty  Program,  roll  back  welfare 
assistance,  slash  appropriations  for  public 
housing  and  suppress  or  defeat  any  other 
social  legislation  that  is  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  cities,  the  ghettoes  or 
the  Negroes. 

This  country  may  be  capable  of  that.  It 
may  undertake  that  vengeful  course. 

But  when  vengeance  Is  done,  the  slums 
will  still  be  with  us.  They  will  be  no  less 
fetid,  depressing  and  explosive  than  they 
were  before. 

We  mayors  will  retain  sole  Jxirlsdlctlon  over 
the  Jobless,  the  vermin,  the  pushers,  the 
drunks,  the  garbage,  the  stlckups,  and  the 
hundred  other  afflictions  and  evils  of  slum 
life.  We  shall  preside  without  challenge  over 
the  breeding  grounds  of  civil  insurrection. 

The  only  certain  change  will  lae  that  next 
sumer,  all  of  It  will  be  worse — more  fester- 
ing, more  Inflamed,  and  Infinitely  more 
perilous.  The  dangers  should  be  known,  and 
I  hop>e  that  this  assemblage  o<  mayors  can 
transmit  them  to  those  in  our  nation's 
capltol  who  would  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
desperation  that  has  been  visited  upon  the 
cities. 

In  this  summer  of  tragedy,  as  The  President 
haa  described  It,  our  cities  and  our  nation 
should  not  attempt  to  stamp  out  unrest  and 
strife  by  falling  back  upon  the  small,  mean 
passions  of  vengeance.  Both  compassion  and 
logic  urge  upon  us  a  rededlcation  to  the 
principle — as  yet  unfulfilled — that  every 
American  Is  equal  tinder  the  law;  moreover, 
that  every  citizen  deserves  an  honest  start 
in  his  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  must,  of  course,  Impose  the  admlnlstra. 
tlon  of  Justice  upon  those  who  have  looted, 
burned  and  slain.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
recognize  that  so  long  as  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans Is  consigned  by  color  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  bankrupt  environment,  no  other 
group  of  Americans  can  extol  with  valid  pride 
the  many  blessings  of  a  freely-elected,  pc^u- 
larly-sanctloned  form  of  government. 

In  London  last  week,  they  were  saying  that 
the  riots  prove  we  Americans  are  an  in- 
nately violent  people.  Brussels  said  we  were 
putting  down  a  revoJution.  And  Conununlst 
radios  reported  that  Army  troops  were  en- 
gaged In  a  brutal  masacre  of  Negroes. 

The  mayors  of  the  United  States.  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  have  within  them- 
selves the  power  to  repudiate  those  swift. 
gloating  assessments.  I  would  hope,  in  what 
we  say  and  what  we  do,  that  we  can  show 
the  true  dimensions  of  this  country: 

That  we  can  reafllrm  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  the  emotional  pr§- 
clslon  to  deal  forcibly  with  vicious  hoodlums 
and  yet  gently  with  errant  children  .  .  . 

That  we  possess  the  humility  to  combat 
blind  hatred  with  reasoned  maturity  .  .  . 

And  that  we  have  the  vision,  the  sensi- 
tivity and  the  courage  to  bear  ovirselves  In 
accordance  with  the  injunction  that  there 
Is  a  time  to  break  down  and  a  time  to  build 
up,  a  time  to  get  and  a  time  to  lose,  a  time 
to  keep  and  a  time  to  cast  away. 

It  may  be  that  this  Is  a  time  when  the 
cities  of  America  finally  come  of  age;  when 
the  chief  executives  of  our  cities  can  lead 
their  communities  from  anarchy  to  order, 
from  bitterness  to  understanding  and  from 
brutality  to  sanity. 

The  course  of  events  In  this  country  has 
given  us  the  assignment  of  writing  a  dra- 
matically Important  chapter  In  American  his- 
tory. It  concerns  noting  less  than  the  most 
crucial  domestic  problems  of  our  era — the 
achievement  of  full  citizenship  for  American 


Negroes  and  the  preservation  of  the  Amertcaa 
city  as  the  nucleus  of  our  drUlEatlon. 

The  c^portunlty  before  us  odmes  to  T«ry 
few  men.  but  It  can  be  exercised  for  the  irell- 
being  of  millions.  In  acting  upon  It,  If  we 
follow  our  conscience,  we  xnaytxa  can  eon- 
tribute  greatly  to  our  dtlee,  our  country 
and  to  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 

For  we  should  not  seek  merely  to  pur- 
chase peace  in  our  dtles  from  summer  to 
summer;  we  should  commit  o\irselvee  to  a 
permanent  Investment  in  the  attainment  at 
ordinary  Juatlce  for  those  to  whom  even 
common  decency  Is  denied. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly,  In  Ita  last  ses- 
sion, adopted  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  Congress  to  enact  a  untfonn 
Interstate  motor  truck  registration  and 
fee  law. 

A  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

HotrSX    CONCUBRKNT    RESOLUTION    17 

Concurrent  resolution  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress Of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  uni- 
form Interstate  motor  truck  registration 
and  fee  law 

Whereas,  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States  have  enacted  a  variety  of  motor  ve- 
hicle taxes  applying  to  Interstate  motor  truck 
operations;  and 

Whereas,  the  taxes  of  the  various  states 
lead  to  Inequity  of  application  to  the  motor 
truck  operators:  and 

Whereas,  the  administration  of  motor 
truck  taxes  for  the  various  states  is  costly 
and  difficult  as  well  as  controversial;  and 

Whereas,  the  national  economy  Is  greatly 
affected  by  the  movement  of  goods  In  com- 
merce and  lack  of  uniformly  in  the  ran- 
ouT  states'  truck  registration  and  taxation 
laws  tends  to  restrict  such  movement;  and 

Whereas,  a  substantial  percentage  of  In- 
terstate motor  truck  traffic  moves  on  federal 
taterstate  and  primary  highways;  Now 
Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  sixty-second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa;  the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  enacting  a  national  motor  truck  regis- 
tration law  and  road  use  fee  system  for 
Interstate  motor  truck  operation,  replacing 
all  such  registrations,  licenses  and  fees  of  the 
individual  states:  said  registrations.  Ucenses 
and  fees  to  be  prorated  to  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  miles  traveled  in  each  state  or  other 
equitable  basis,  reserving  to  the  states  the 
registration  and  taxing  of  motor  trucks  en- 
gaged in  limited,  local  IntersUte  operation 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  an  attested  copy 
w  tois  ResoluUon  be  forwarded  to  each 
member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  In  the  Con- 
fess of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secre- 
wry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
«o  that  they  may  file  same  with  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

We.  Maurice  B.  Barlnger.  Speaker  of  the 
7^^^°^  ^°''*'  *°**  WlUlam  B.  Kendrick. 
^nief  Clerk  of  the  House,  hereby  certify  that 


«M    above    and    foregoing    Resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  at  Um 
sixty-second  General  Assembly. 

M&naicx  E.  Basingkk, 

Speaker  of  the  Hovae, 

■WnjJAM    R.    KXNDKICK, 

ChieJ  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Sometliing  for  tbe  Birds 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tiie  Sunday  Oklahoman  of  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla..  on  August  6,  1967,  carried  an 
editorial  which  reflects  the  feeling  of 
many  people.  More  and  more  editors 
are  speaking  out  against  the  threat  of 
wall-to-wall  welfare,  and  more  and  more 
IJeople  are  having  the  same  reaction. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  this  provocative 
editorial  in  the  Record  : 

SOMTTHZNG  FOB  THX   BIRDS 

Anybody  who  has  maintained  a  backyard 
bird  feeder  knows  it  doesn't  take  long  for  the 
word  to  get  around  in  the  feathered  com- 
munity. 

In  remarkably  short  order,  his  feathered 
clients  begin  arriving  regularly  at  the  ap- 
pointed feeding  time,  and  before  many  days 
have  elapsed  he  discovers  'that  he  has  created 
a  welfare  mentality  In  all  of  them. 

Whatever  they  did  earlier  at  the  estab- 
lUhed  feeding  hour,  they  plainly  were  doing 
no  longer.  Instead  of  scrounging  around  on 
their  own,  they  preferred  to  sit  and  wait  for 
the  free  lunch  they  knew  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

People  dont  differ  greatly  from  birds  In 
this  regard.  For  that  reason,  a  question  oc- 
curs concrfhilng  the  real  benefit  the  govern- 
ment will  confer  on  the  urban  needy  if  It  em- 
barks on  a  tremendous  new  welfare  spending 
program  as  a  result  of  this  summer's  riots. 

It's  possible  that  wisely  administered  pro- 
grams emphasizing  self-help  and  education 
would  be  of  some  real  value.  But  the  usual 
polltlcjil  tendency  la  to  minimize  Individual 
responsibility  and  encourage  the  less  affluent 
to  suppose  their  unsatisfactory  staUon  is  at- 
tributable to  something  other  than  their  own 
impoverishment  of  moUVe  and  skills. 

Votes  aren't  so  readily  picked  up  from  peo- 
ple who  understand  that  their  permanent 
betterment  depends  more  on  their  own  efforts 
than  on  any  money  the  government  can 
bestow  on  them.  Because  the  government 
already  is  spending  multiplied  billions  for 
direct  welfare  and  for  various  self-help  and 
educational  programs.  It's  sometimes  said 
the  do-gooders  may  be  hard  put  to  think  up 
any   new  schemes. 

Such  conjecture  underestimates  the  nearly 
inexhaustible  Inventiveness  of  the  big  spend- 
ers. They're  proposing  now  that  the  govern- 
ment provide  a  guaranteed  Job  for  everyone 
who  says  he  can't  find  work  elsewhere.  They 
want  a  guaranteed  Income  for  everybody,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  does  anything  to  earn 
It.  They're  talking  about  bringing  young  and 
old  alike  under  social  security,  with  the 
financing  to  come  from  general  revenues. 
They  think  the  already  steep  progression  of 
the  income  tax  should  be  made  even  steeper 
in  order  to  accomplish  what  they  call  "im- 
proved income  distribution." 

Leon  Keyserling,  who  was  chairman  of 
President  Truman's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. U  quoted  thus  in  the  August  Issue  of 
Nation's  Business: 


"The  United  States  is  so  rleh  that  everyone 
sibould  be  living  above  the  poverty  level;  this 
ahould  be  considered  a  nationwide  universal 
right,  a  complement  to  the  right  to  vote." 

A  question  occurs  concerning  even  the  sol- 
vency, to  say  nothing  of  the  supposed  riches, 
of  a  nation  that  has  been  Uving  beyond  its 
means  almost  iininterruptedly  for  nearly  40 
years.  But  anybody  who  cjntends  poverty  is 
something  that  can  be  eliminated  by  govern- 
mental flat  betrays  less  than  a  penetrating 
Insight  Into  human  nature. 

If  the  government  took  aU  the  money  away 
from  the  people  who  have  it  now  and 
bestowed  it  on  those  who  are  penniless,  the 
chances  are  that  the  fortimes  of  all  con- 
cerned would  return  to  approximately  their 
present  state  if  everybody  Uved  long  enough. 
The  people  who  got  the  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment wouldn't  know  how  to  hang  on  to  It, 
and  those  from  whom  it  was  seized  would 
know  ho  to  get  it  back. 

Unless  the  do-gooders  Intend  to  deepen  the 
dependency  of  the  urban  needy,  they  should 
think  about  making  them  better  able  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Simply  giving  them  more 
handouts  Is  for  the  birds. 


Wliy  die  District  Committee  Does  Not 
Sopp<Hi  Plan  No.  3 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or   BOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  McMHiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcobd  at  least  one  or  two 
reasons  why  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee opposes  Reorganization  Plan  No.  S. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  all  the  Mfitpbers  of 
the  House  wlU  read  these  statements 
made  by  persons  who  previously  served 
as  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, especially  since  we  should  have 
some  e'vldence  proving  that  the  present 
form  of  government  has  not  worked  suc- 
cessfully before  we  make  any  drastic 
changes. 

No  government  is  any  better  than  those 
administering  that  government. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Why  thk  DisTEiCT  CouiKiTnce  Does  Not 
Support  Plan  No.  3 

(1)  The  need  for  such  reorganization  of. 
the  D.C.  Government,  as  is  provided  in  the 
plan,  has  just  not  t>een  established. 

Boiled   down   to   its   bare   essentials,   pro- 


spending  multiplied  billions  foi—^       .  .  ^  "*  ''*'*  essentials,  pro- 

.re  and  tor  varloxL  serf-hel^  siT^^'i'!*   arguments  for  Reorganization  Plan 


No.  3  Is  simply  that  a  single  executive  plus 
a  part-time  9-member  council — all  appointed 
by  the  President — will  provide  a  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  than  the  present  3  Commis- 
sioners serving  full  time. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  not  a  sclntUla 
of  evidence  in  support  of  this  claim  accom- 
panied the  plan  to  the  Congress,  or  was  pre- 
sented before  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  or  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. 

No  bill  of  particulars  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  itemizing  wherein  the  present 
3 -Commissioner  form  of  government  is  eo 
deficient  or  defective  as  to  require  the  dras- 
tice  changes  the  President  has  proposed. 

Yoxir  C<«nmlttee  questions  the  concept 
that  10  men  (9  of  them  part-time)  heading 
a  government  and  performing  poUcymaking 
functions,  can  achieve  greater  dispatch,  effi- 
ciency, and  effective  execution  of  admlnls- 
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txatlon  than  three  full-time  Commlfislonere. 

All  the  plan  does  Is  lodge  greater  control 
and  authority  In  the  President  and  thereby 
lessens  the  control  and  authority  not  only 
envisaged  but  specifically  provided  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  lodged  "exclusively"  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  has  the 
merit  Its  sponsors  suggest,  then  why  under 
regiilar  procedure  was  It  not  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  as  a  legislative  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees.  In  this  case,  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  District  of  Oolimibia. 

The  if^  that  It  was  not  so  transmitted  and 
referred  makes  the  whole  plan  suspect  and 
supports  the  Inference  that  It  Is  a  play  for 
vesting  In  the  President  more  power  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  contradiction  to 
the  Constitution's  mandate  vesting  in  the 
Congress  the  "exclusive"  responsibility  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  Further  argument  Is  made  on  behalf 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  that  the  pres- 
ent 3-Commlssloner  form  of  government  Is 
obsolete  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  single 
executive  and  council  such  as  exists  In  many 
other  American  cities. 

your  Committee  seriously  qtiestiotu  the 
validity  of  efforts  to  apply  forms  of  govern- 
ment considered  effective  in  other  large 
cities  to  Washington  which  is  unlike  any 
other  municipality  in  America.  Several  types 
of  mayor  and  council  government  and  the 
territorial  form  of  government  were  prac- 
ticed in  the  District  of  Columbia  frtm  1800 
until  1874.  However,  they  proved  woefully 
Inadequate  and  IneSScient  and  nearly  bank- 
rupted the  city,  and  Congreaa  supplanted 
them  with  the  present  commission  form  of 
government. 

The  3-0(xnmlssioner  form  of  government 
in  the  Dlsrtrict  has  proved  to  b«  an  honest 
government,  from  the  corruption,  graft  and 
shocking  conditions  which  have  existed  In 
too  many  of  the  other  cities  referred  to.  Vio- 
lence and  mAjor  riota  have  occurred  In  over 
10  cities  throughout  the  land,  yet  these 
boctst  mayor  and  city  ooundl  supposedly 
responsive  to  the  peoples  therein. 

PLAIT    NO.    3     DOES    NOT    DKAI.    WTTR     TRX    BEAI. 
ISSTTES 

(3)  The  crux  of  any  complaints  lodged 
against  the  present  system  of  government  in 
the  District  of  Ooltimbla  is  the  conflict  that 
arises  out  of  the  dual  Interests  of  tbe  Federal 
Government  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  a<  In 
areas  under  the  cognizance  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Autiiorlty,  tbe  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
the  Pine  Arts  Commission,  and  others. 

But  there  is  no  solution  in  Plan  No.  3  to 
the  problems  arising  from  any  of  these  con- 
flicts. Hence  the  plan  Is  deficient  in  the 
major  areas  wherein  adzninistratlve  dlflSculty 
and  disagreement  lie.  As  to  them,  the  House 
District  Committee  blU  (HJt.  12065)  specif- 
ically directs  the  Commissioners  to  conduct 
a  study  thereof  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress  within  a  year  so  that  contempla- 
tive action  may  be  taken  thereon. 


It  It  RmIIj  Necettary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

^.  Monday.  Aufftut  7,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  &Cr.  Speaker,  no  doubt 
many  taxpayers,  now  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  substantial  Increase  In  Federal 
tncome  taxes,  would  agree  with  the  fol- 


lowing  editorial   from  the  Richmond. 
Va.,  Times-Dispatch: 

Chautmus  roB  Ltnba  Bib]> 

la  It  really  necessary  that  tbe  taxpayers  of 
the  United  Stat«s  furnish  Lynda  Bird  John- 
son with  a  private  chauffeur  on  her  Junketa 
to  Europe? 

You  may  have  seen  that  fascinating  item 
in  Earl  Wilson's  colunm  on  Friday,  where  he 
said: 

Lynda  Bird  Johnson,  George  Hamlltoo 
and  her  three  US.  "security  men"  and  XJS. 
chauffeur  helped  her  have  fun  in  London  at 
a  party  Sammy  Davis  gave  at  London's  hot 
sjjot,  La  Terraza,  and  later  at  the  Mayfalr 
Hotel,  where  he  shows  pictures. 

We've  become  resigned  to  paying  for  sev- 
eral secret  service  men  to  accompany  Lynda 
Bird  on  these  expeditions.  Rightly  or  wrong- 
ly. It  has  become  standard  practice  for  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  family  to  enjoy  this 
protection. 

But  a  chauJTeur !  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  report- 
ed to  be  worth  In  the  neighborhood  of  tl4 
million.  He  Is  also  reported  to  have  settled  a 
goodly  sum  on  each  of  his  daughters. 

If  said  daughters  must  have  a  "U.S.  chauf- 
feur" when  they  go  abroad,  either  they  or 
their  parents  should  Jolly  well  pay  for  it. 
With  a  federal  tax  Increase  apparently  com- 
ing up,  we  are  in  no  mood  to  be  subsidizing 
the  luxuries  of  the  President's  offspring. 


nut  trees,  now  sfetooned  with  bright  orange 
fungus,  occasionally  lie  across  the  path. 
Jutting  out  ot  the  mountain  slopes  are 
enoromus  grey  rocks  that  have  been  softened 
with  slipcovers  of  velvet  green  moss;  the 
remainder  of  the  steep  slopes  are  covered  by 
a  thick  carpet  of  decaying  leaves,  green  ferns 
and  delicate  wild  flowers. 

At  several  places  the  trail  opens  on  views 
of  the  falls  cascading  down  the  mountain 
over  precipitous  rocky  ledges,  but  alternating 
between  these  ledges  are  clear  ixwls  where 
Crabtree  Creek  glides  along  solemnly.  At  such 
pools  you  cross  the  creek  on  stone  bridges 
and  follow  the  trail  on  to  the  summit.  Com- 
pensation for  the  toll  of  the  ascent  is  the 
Bight  of  the  upper  falls  plimging  down  s 
200-foot  rock  wall,  the  open  view  of  the 
valley  3000  feet  below,  and  the  panorama 
of  distant  peaks  which  are  now  on  your  eye 
level. 

For  Individuals  who  care  to  put  forth  the 
exertion  of  the  Journey,  Crabtree  Falls  is  s 
place  of  unspoiled  beauty  well  worth  ex- 
ploring. 


Crabtree  Falls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  Virginia  lies  in  Nelson 
County  where  Crabtree  Falls  cascades 
some  3.000  feet  down  into  the  verdant 
valley  below.  Through  efforts* of  many 
interested  local  citizens,  the  Crabtree 
Palls  area  is  on  the  bring  of  incorpora- 
tion into  the  National  Park  Service  sys- 
tem. 

I  offer  an  account  of  the  beauty  of 
these  falls  by  Delores  B.  Bausum  appear- 
ing in  the  July  23  issue  of  the  Roanoke 
Times,  coupled  with  the  invitation  to 
those  who  seek  the  beauty  of  unspoUed 
nature  to  visit  and  view  this  majestic 
work  of  God's  hand. 

The  article  follows : 

Beauty  or  Crabtree  Falls 
(By  Dolores  B.  Bausum) 

As  you  Journey  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  you  aren't  likely  to  notice  the  small 
marker  on  Highway  1 1  at  Steele's  Tavern  that 
I>olnt8  toward  Crabtree  Falls.  But  if  you're  a 
person  who  derives  enjojrment  from  discov- 
ering unsung  places  of  beauty,  you'll  want  to 
seek  out  this  Inaccessible  spot. 

By  starting  from  Steele's  Tavern,  17  miles 
north  of  Lexington,  and  following  State 
Route  56  twelv«  miles  eastward,  you  arrive 
in  an  unsullied  glen  where  another  undls- 
tlnulshed  sign  announces  Crabtree  Falls. 
Only  the  green  slopes  of  surrounding  moun- 
tains, the  shallow  South  Fork  of  the  Tye 
River,  and  a  narrow  trail  into  the  woods  are 
visible  here. 

You  need  to  hike  Just  a  short  distance 
on  the  trail  to  see  the  lower  falls,  but  you 
need  to  follow  the  trail's  blue  markings 
along  a  two-hour,  circuitous  climb  to  reach 
the  top  of  th«  falls.  Tbe  serpentine  traU 
passes  through  a  shaded  forest  of  hemlocks, 
maples,  poplars  and  laurel.  Long-dead  chest- 


MSTS  Order  Goes  to  Yard  That  Isn't  and 
the  Qnalificatioiu  of  Shop  Operator  Are 
Questioned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A  BYRNE 

OF   PrNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  28,  MSTS  awarded  four 
oil  tankers  to  Falcon  Tankers,  Inc.  Up 
to  today,  August  7,  It  has  been  over  40 

da3^  and  Litton  Industries  still  oonflrm 
that  they  have  no  contract  with  Falcon 
Tankers,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  but  decline 
to  elaborate  on  their  reluctancy.  It  could 
mean  that  Falcon  Tankers,  Inc.,  is  having 
dlfQculty  In  obtaining  the  necessary  ap- 
proval from  Government  authorities. 

I  feel  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  views: 

First.  Litton  Industries  should  by  now 
at  least  decide  on  a  yard  for  the  building 
of  these  four  tankers. 

Second.  As  we  know,  this  contract 
would  cost  the  U.S.  Government  mlUiona 

of  dollars.  Also,  since  these  oU  tankers 
are  now  in  urgent  demand.  MSTS  should 
have  been  extremely  careful  In  examin- 
ing the  creditabUlty  of  each  applicant 
before  awarding  such  a  contract. 

Third.  I  presume  that  MSTS  will  have 
no  objections  to  furnishing  Information 
regarding  the  financial  credltabllity  and 
the  operating  experience  of  Falcon  Tank- 
ers, Inc.,  in  order  to  justify  the  awarding 

An  article  from  the  Journal  of  Com- 
of  this  contract, 
merce  of  June  30,  1967,  follows: 

MSTS  Ordex  Goes  to  Yaju)  That  Isn't 
(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 

Litton  Indiistrles  was  taken  by  surprise  b; 
the  Washington  announcement  on  Wednee- 
day  that  four  tankers,  to  be  built  for  charter 
to  the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
would  be  constructed  at  the  shipyard  Litton 
proposes  to  build  at  Erie,  Pa. 

Although  Litton  has  options  on  city-owned 
property  for  construction  of  a  shipyard  st 
Erie,  and  engineering  plans  for  the  project 
are  being  drafted,  physical  work  has  not.  be- 
gun at  all,  nor  has  there  been  a  final  deci- 
sion to  build  the  faculty  at  the  Lake  Bri« 


port,  according  to  the  company's  headquar- 
ten  in  Beverly  HUls,  Oallf.  Hm  four  tank- 
ers are  to  be  deUvered  by  tbe  end  of  1060. 
OONTSACT    mcoKPi.rrB 

In  fact,  the  company  said,  It  has  not  even 
completed  the  contract  with  Falcon  Carriers, 
Inc..  of  New  York,  the  operating  firm  for 
whom  the  vessels  are  to  be  built. 

Litton  said  yesterday  the  ships  for  MSTS 
charter  may  be  constructed  at  its  existing 
Ingalls  yard  at  Pascagoula,  Ulss.  While  Lit- 
ton Itself  said  nothing  on  this  score,  the 
deadline  for  delivery  of  the  ships  indicated 
that  this  is  a  probability  rather  than  a  mere 
possibility. 

"We  expect  to  contract  to  build  four  tank- 
ers for  Falcon  Carriers.  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  which  will  charter  them  to  MSTS."  a 
Litton  announcement  said  yesterday. 

Litton  maintains  shipbuilding  operations 
at  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  is  planning  a  large- 
scale  modernization  program  to  automate  its 
facilities  there.  Additionally,  Litton  Is  ccHn- 
pletlng  preparations  for  an  automated  ship- 
yard at  Erie.  Pa, 

"Upon  consummation  of  the  contract  with 
Falcon  Carriers,  Litton  will  determine  the  lo- 
cation at  which  the  ships  wUl  be  constructed. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  the  four  83 ,000- ton- 
class  ships  wlU  be  delivered  by  December, 
loes.-* 

Under  Its  plan  at  Brie,  Litton  would  take 
over  what  is  now  the  IXuquesne  marine  ter- 
minal, a  large  cargo  pier,  and  create  Its  new 
shipyard  around  the  foundations  of  this 
structiu-e.  Next  year,  the  Port  of  Erie  will 
move  its  general  cargo  operation  from  the 
Duquesne  Pier  to  a  100-acre  site  now  being 
made  ready  in  the  so-called  East  Bay  area. 

No  date  has  been  announced  for  comple- 
tion Of  the  conversion  of  the  Duquesne  Pier 
into  a  shipbuilding  facility. 

Building  the  tankers  for  military  charter 
at  Krie  would,  of  course,  restrict  the  vessels 
to  a  beam  of  76  feet  and  a  draft  or  not  much 
more  than  26 '/4  feet,  the  limiting  dimensions 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  locks  and  chan- 
nels. 

A  36.300-ton  tanker  built  for  one  of  the 
major  oil  companies  at  a  Baltimore  yard  in 
1963  had  a  beam  of  78  feet. 

INTEREST  GBOWS 

Lltton's  Interest  in  the  Great  Lakes,  how- 
ever, has  been  increasing  in  the  past  couple 
of  years.  Last  February,  the  giant  California 
organisation  acquired  the  Wilson  Marine 
Transit  Co..  a  95-year-old  carrier  operating 
a  fleet  of  II  shipe  on  the  Lakes. 

Litton  also  has  been  working  for  some 
time  to  establish  a  new  shipbuilding  o{>era- 
tlon  on  the  U.  S.  side  of  the  Lakes.  Its  officials 
have  talked  of  installing  revolutionary  tech- 
nological methods  In  vessel  construction  on 
the  Lakes,  employing  something  like  the  as- 
semly  methods  used  In  the  aircraft  Industry. 

Three  months  ago,  the  city  council  of  Ei-le 
said  It  had  reached  agreement  with  Litton 
on  terms  for  property  options  and  a  real 
esUte  exchange,  to  make  poesible  the  ship- 
yard project.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
employ  400  to  500  workers. 


Our  Yonth  and  Its  Job  Potential 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  HEUSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Federal  Government  haa  been  given  the 
authority,  through  various  types  of  legis- 
lation, to  provide  job  opportunities  and 


to  combat  poverty  among  tbe  youth  of 
this  Nation. 

While  these  i»x>gTains  are  noble  In 
themselves,  it  still  is  imperative  that  local 
areas  contribute  aomethlng  to  make  than 
work  and  to  Implement  them  In  their 
own  areas. 

In  connection  with  local  efforts  to  help 
the  youth  of  our  Nation,  the  mayor  of 
North  Bergen,  N.J.,  Angelo  J.  Serubbl, 
has  Initiated  a  plan  whereby  a  survey 
would  be  made  of  all  township  Industry 
to  ascertain  their  needs  for  the  youth  of 
the  area  to  fill  job  openings  In  their 
establishments. 

North  Bergen  Is  a  rapidly  expanding 
community  and  I  am  proud  of  Its  en- 
deavors in  this  undertaking.  It  was  once 
a  part  of  my  congressional  district,  but 
w^as  taken  away  from  me  as  a  result  of 
the  redlstrlctlng  of  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts. Nevertheless,  I  commend  the 
mayor  on  his  Interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
community  and  his  desire  to  help  them 
obtain  jobs  and  training  which  could  lead 
to  permanent  employment  in  the  varied 
Industry  of  North  Bergen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  of  what  this  program  intends 
to  do  and  I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  report  from  the  Bergen  Record,  pub- 
lished in  Hackensack,  N.J.,  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  article  follows: 
Indostrt    Stdtt    Planntd    To    Assat    Job 

Potential — Results  or  Subvet  Mat  Htlp 

Students    Pbefarz     fo«    Careers,    Matos 

Sats 

(By  Anthony  W.  Petrovlch) 

NoBTH  Besgen. — A  survey  of  Township  in- 
dustries will  be  conducted  with  an  eye  to 

Jobs  for  youth  and  future  Job  market  poten- 
tial of  the  community. 

Mayor  Angelo  J.  Sarubbl  said  yesterday 
the  survey  will  be  the  first  in  the  oommu- 
nlty's  history  and  wUl  be  accomplished  with 
little  or  no  burden  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
survey  will  include  number  of  Industrlee, 
employees,  both  male  and  female,  and  typea 
of  Jobs  filled  at  present. 

The  Mayor  said.  "We  Intend  to  And  out 
the  number  of  skilled,  unskilled,  clerical. 
technological,  and  professional  help  in  each 
plant.  In  this  manner  we  can  learn  the  needs 
of  each  Industry." 

PRAISES     INOtJSTKIES 

Sarubbl  has  visited  several  of  the  larger 
industries  in  the  community.  He  said  he  is 
amazed  at  the  numerous  types  of  items  and 
commodities  manufactured  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Sarubbl  said.  "We  walk  or  drive  by  a  plant 
in  the  Township  every  day.  never  realizing 
what  is  taking  place  Inside.  We  are  proud  to 
have  these  kind  of  Industries  here  and  the 
Commissioners  and  myself  Intend  to  keep 
them  in  the  Township." 

The  Mayor  said  his  primary  interest  is  to 
establish  closer  relations  between  his  office 
and  those  who  head  Industries.  He  said  In 
this  way  the  community  might  best  serve 
the  Industries  and  the  Industries  serve  the 
Township. 

Sarubbl  said,  "With  such  a  program  we 
might  be  in  a  poeition  to  provide  many  Job 
opportunities  for  the  high-school  student 
either  in  part-time  employment  during  the 
term  or  for  summer  vacations.  Tills  could 
lead  to  a  permanent  job  for  the  student 
upon  graduation." 

The  Mayor  said  co-operation  of  these  In- 
dustries may  enable  youths  to  acquire  cer- 
tain skills  and  occupational  training,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  careers.  He  added  that  many 


d  tb»  high-school   graduates  go  into  the 
world  without  a  plan. 

■HIP     SANS     STTIIDKB 

Sarubbl  said  a  graduate  without  a  plan  Is 
nke  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  wandering  alm- 
leBBly.  These  graduates  go  along  and  in  many 
oases  accept  any  type  of  employment  Just  to 
be  able  to  say  they  have  a  Job. 

The  Mayor  said.  "This  philoaophy  oould 
be  a  waste  of  hidden  talents  that  normally 
might  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  dur- 
ing a  summer  vacation  or  part-time  employ- 
ment. Industry  naay  have  benefited  if  It 
could  have  trained  such  an  employee  and 
oertainly  the  youth  would  have  benefited. 

"The  assistance  and  co-operation  of  aU 
industries  will  be  appreciated.  We  wlU  be 
mailing  queetioimaires  to  aU  the  plants  and 
Industries  in  the  Township.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  their  fviU  oo-c^>eratlon." 


Tke  Hnmanhy  of  Pablk  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or   NEW    JESSKT 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  an  article  from  the 
Paterson  News  of  July  26,  1967,  about 
Andrew  J.  Gessner,  the  district  manager 
of  the  Social  Security  Office  in  Paterson, 
NJ.  It  should  serve  as  an  example  to 
Government  employees  that  tliey  must 
constantly  remember  that  behind  the 
paper  and  forms  there  are  flesh  and  blood 
human  beings,  and  that  Government 
need  not  be  cold  and  heartless. 

The  article  follows: 

Lite's   Greatest   Goal 
(By  Andrew  J.  Gessner) 

One  day  in  July  while  seated  at  my  desk 
•pending  an  Idle  moment  in  thought,  my 
gaze  feU  upon  the  desk  calendar  in  front  of 
me.  I  saw  that  tbe  date  showing  was  aeveral 
behind  the  current  one,  oa  usual.  EUiblt,  It 
would  seem.  Is  a  strong  motivating  force. 
AutomatlcaUy  I  reached  out  and  flipped  over 
the  several  pages  of  the  days  which  had  seem- 
ingly Just  flown  by.  While  doing  ao,  I  sud- 
dently  realized  I  had  completely  forgotten 
my   work    anniversary    with    Social   Security. 

On  July  7,  I  had  had  30  years  of  service. 

THE    panorama 

When  this  thought  occurred  to  me,  I  could 
not  help  but  reflect  on  all  that  time  and  I 
asked  myself.  "What  have  I  accomplished 
in  all  those  years?"  Groping  for  an  answer.  I 
envisioned  the  thousands  of  people  with 
whom  I  had  spoken  and  had  assisteid  during 
those  30  years — people  of  every  walk  of  life 
who  represented  every  nationality,  every  color 
of  skin,  and  every  religion  that  could  be 
found  in  the  30  cities  and  towns  which  my 
office  serves.  I  had  been  In  contact  with  the 
wealthy,  as  well  as  the  poor,  with  the  edu- 
cated, as  well  as  the  Illiterate.  All  of  these 
people  literally  formed  a  parade  in  my 
thoughts  and  as  it  passed  the  mind's  review- 
ing stand  I  said  to  myself.  "Here  at  my  work. 
I  have  seen  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
Life." 

As  my  lips  quietly  moved  over  the  words 
"beginning  and  ending  of  Life."  I  became 
•omewhat  philosophical  and  I  found  myself 
asking  that  fundamental  question  which  I 
believe  ooctira  to  aU  of  us  at  some  point  In 
life.  "What  Is  reaUy  the  most  Important 
thing  in  Life?" 

The  queatlon  Ungered  but  a  moment  when 
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m  word  flashed  across  my  thoughts.  Perhaps 
you  guees«d,  yes,  the  word  was  Mousy.  Think- 
ing about  It  tlxpugh.  I  recaUed  an  InteTrlaw 
I  had  one  day  with  a  gentleman  ag*  66  who 
bad  called  at  the  office  to  file  bla  claim  for 
retirement  beneats.  He  asked  one  of  the  most 
logical  questions  applicants  ask:  "How  much 
will  I  get?"  When  I  answered,  he  responded 
by  telling  me  bow  much  money  he  had  earned 
in  these  last  26  yean.  This  man  spoke  of  an 
amount  In  the  six  figures — better  than 
•100.000. 

HOW    UfPOBTAMT    IS    ICONXTT 

However,  aU  the  time  that  he  was  talking, 
I  studied  blm  and  saw  In  his  face  and  eyes 
an  expression  which  was  conveying  the 
thought  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  devoted 
aU  his  energy  and  attention  to  making  money 
because  now  that  he  was  66  and  had  a  lot  of 
money,  he  was  not  sure  that  giving  26  years 
of  his  life  had  been  worth  It.  This  thought 
plagued  me  to  the  point  where  I  resolved 
that  U  money  does  this  to  a  person  then 
surely  it  could  not  be  the  most  important 
thing  In  life. 

Having  thus  dismissed  money,  I  queried 
myself  further  about  what  then  Is  the  most 
important  In  Life.  The  word  Health  came 
to  the  fore.  I  tbought  now  I  bad  hit  upon 
the  real  answer.  And  as  I  mulled  It^over  in 
my  mind,  I  could  see  the  many  disabled  per- 
sons whom  I  had  helped.  Surely  I  thought, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity  each  of  them 
would  say  to  me,  "I  would  gladly  give  every- 
thing I  own  If  only  I  had  good  health." 

But  almost  at  the  same  time  that  I  en- 
visioned them,  I  recalled  another  interview 
I  had  one  day  with  a  75-year-old  gentleman. 
He  had  corns  to  the  office  to  ask  a  question 
about  Medicare.  I  gave  blm  the  Information 
and  be  commented:  "T.  doot  really  need 
Medicare."  I  naively  asked  him,  "Why  not?" 
To  which  came  a  straightforward  answer: 
"I  haven't  seen  a  doctor  In  60  years." 

HOW   ABOTTT    BXALTHY 

Imagine  such  fortune — surely  such  a  per- 
son, I  thought,  must  take  health  for  granted. 
Here  was  a  man  talking  of  not  having  seen 
ft  doctor  since  he  was  26  years  old.  Then  this 
somber  thougbt  crossed  my  mind.  If  both 
theM  ertremea  regarding  health  do  in  fact 
exist  then  not  even  heal^  could  be  con- 
sidered the  most  Important  thing  In  life. 

Now  Z  bad  really  become  perplexed.  I 
thought  If  neither  money  nor  health  were 
the  most  Important,  then  what  It?  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  my  thoughts  changed  from 
the  pblloeophlcal  to  the  religious. 

Suppose,  I  said  to  myself,  Ood  granted  me 
the  privilege  of  realizing  that  when  I  went  to 
bed  tonight,  it  was  to  be  my  last  day  on 
earth.  I  thought  of  this  for  awhile  and  I 
saw  a  newspaper  headline,  "Man  Killed  In 
Crash  I"  This  person  never  knew  that  today 
would  be  his  last  day.  Then  I  also  thought 
of  the  many  aged  persons  who  because  of 
their  very  advanced  years  suffer  a  stroke  or 
go  into  a  coma.  These  persons  at  such  a  time 
are  not  aware  of  the  things  going  on  arotind 
them.  And  very  often  they  linger  for  a  time 
and  pass  on  into  eternity  without  ever  real- 
izing that  fact. 

However,  I  believe  there  are  many  per- 
sons to  wh<»n  Ood  grants  the  privilege  of 
retaining  their  full  faculties  until  the  end  of 
time.  If  I  were  granted  that  privilege  what 
would  I  do?  I  was  thinking  of  11:46  pjn. 
when  I  usually  retire — ^I  could  picture  my- 
self listening  to  the  11:00  pjn.  news  on  TV, 
getting  dressed  for  bed,  brushing  my  teeth, 
and  now  aa  I  lay  In  bed  the  realization  came 
to  me  I  had  only  16  minute*  of  life  left. 
wrrBTHzcm)  nkas 

What  happens  at  such  a  time?  Certainly 
one  could  not  expect  to  do  anything  earth- 
shaking  In  the  remaining  few  minutes.  I  <mii- 
cluded  that  in  all  probability  one's  whole 
lifetime  of  memories  and  events  parads 
through  the  mind.  At  the  same  time  as  I 
reviewed  the  events  of  my  life,  I  envisioned 


the  scale  of  Justice  and  all  the  good  things  I 
had  dons  were  being  placed  on  the  right  side 
of  tbe  seal*,  wbile  the  not-so-good  things 
were  going  on  ttie  left  side. 

As  I  watcbed  the  scale  seeking  tu  bal- 
ance, I  thought  that  If  the  right  side  were 
heavier  then  a  feeling  of  calm  and  content- 
ment must  come  over  a  person  and  death 
would  be  peaceful  and  readily  accepted.  How- 
ever, what  If  the  other  side  were  heavier? 
Surely,  at  such  a  time  one  would  probably  be 
worried  and  wonder  about  such  things  as 
heaven  and  hell  and  a  life  hereafter.  In  either 
event,  at  that  moment.  It  Is  much  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  changing  one's  life.  And 
as  death  came  we  would  travel  on  the  road  we 
led  In  life. 

THE    MOST   IMPORTANT 

And  as  these  thoughts  and  visions  passed 
before  me.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
I  WM  answering  my  own  question:  "What 
is  the  most  Important  thing  in  life?" 

Briefly  stated.  It  Is  these  things  that  we 
do  for  others,  the  things  which  place  the 
weights  on  the  right  side  of  the  scale  that 
are  Important.  These  things  can  be  done  in 
many,  many  ways  every  day  of  our  life  and 
can  be  summed  up  In  such  words  as  kindness, 
coxirtesy,  giving,  listening,  helping,  loving, 
and  many  others. 

Thinking  of  these  things  and  knowing 
that  this  is  the  pattern  of  my  life,  a  calm 
and  warm  feeling  came  over  me  as  I  closed 
my  eyes  and  (ell  off  to  sleep. 


Day  of  Final  Reckoning  Forecast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF  PCNNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augvst  7,  1967 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  have  been  confused  as  to  whether 
or  not  deficits  were  of  any  consequence, 
because  they  have  been  told  that  deficits 
mean  only  that  money  is  owed  to  them- 
selves. Just  recently,  however,  a  10-F>er- 
cent  surtax  has  been  recommended,  and 
one  of  the  justifications  for  this  tax  Im- 
position Is  the  prospect  of  a  mammoth 
deficit. 

From  this,  then.  It  would  seem  that  def- 
clts  do  matter,  and  that  something 
should  be  done  about  them.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  control  deficits  Is  to  cut  back 
on  unnecessary  spending  programs.  In 
this  respect  David  Law^rence  wrote  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  August  4, 
1967,  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  and  I  feel 
this  article  should  be  Inserted  Into  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

DAT  or  Final  Reckoning  Forecast 

The  Johnson  administration  Is  still  not 
facing  up  to  the  fact  that  "butter  and  g^uns" 
during  a  war  are  impracticable  and  can  only 
result  in  a  floundering  economy. 

The  President's  message,  proposing  a  sur- 
charge of  10  percent  on  the  taxpe  of  individ- 
uals and  corporations  together  with  sc»ne 
other  technical  devices  to  increase  revenues, 
does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. Uaually  during  a  war,  not  only  la  an 
ezcees-proflta  tax  imp>oeed,  but  wage-and- 
prlce  controls  as  weU.  The  President  has  sug- 
gested cuts  In  certain  expenditures,  yet  the 
total  budget  seems  likely  to  go  soaring  up- 
wards just  the  aame. 

The  message  sets  forth  a  policy  of  trying 
"to  provide  the  fairest  and  least  disruptive 
n^eans    of    sustaining — without    inflation — 


America's  unprecedented  period  of  uninter- 
rupted prosperity."  The  ctirrent,  inflatloa 
however,  is  already  noticeable  as  prices  have 
been  steadily  rising,  with  higher  wages  being 
demanded  at  the  same  time.  The  President 
is  promising  that  spending  wui  be  reduced, 
but  members  of  Congress  In  both  pxirtles  are 
skeptical  about  such  a  result. 

The  tax  bill  wUl  not  be  passed  until  a  little 
later  In  the  present  session  of  Congress  when 
there  Is  a  clearer  Idea  of  just  what  the  total 
federal  budget  Is  going  to  be.  It  seems  cer- 
tain, however,  that  there  will  be  a  tax  In- 
crease, as  this  wUl  be  regarded  by  members 
of  both  parties  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
There  Is  a  hesitancy,  for  Instance,  to  pass 
wage-and-prlce-control  legislation  («  to  im- 
pose an  excess-profits  tax. 

No  plan  that  rcdses  taxes  Is,  to  be  sure, 
popular,  though  more  harm  is  done  by  han- 
dling tax  problems  on  the  basis  of  what  Is 
p>olltlcany  advantageous  or  disadvantageous 
than  by  putting  into  effect  a  policy  that  will 
preserve  some  kind  of  economic  equUlbrlum. 

Johnson  says  the  current  projected  deficit 
of  (29  billion,  if  not  offset  by  increased  rev- 
enues, "poses  a  dear  and  present  danger  to 
America's  security  and  econocnlc  beckltb."  He 
predlote  that  it  could  cause  a  spiral  of  lnfla< 
tlon  which  would  bring  "brutally  higher  In- 
terest rates  and  tight  nxoney  which  would 
cripple  the  home  builder  and  the  home  buyer, 
as  well  as  the  businessman." 

But  the  real  question  Is  whether  the  (7.4 
bllUon  Increase  in  revenues  which  will  cut 
down  the  (29  bllUon  deficit  by  about  a  fourth 
wlU  produce  in  the  minds  ot  economic  experts 
any  feeling  of  oonfldenoe.  For  a  $16  blUion 
deficit  Is  almost  as  ominous  as  one  of  (29 
billion,  since  large  deficits  are  becoming  an 
annual  affair. 

Undoubtedly  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  big  fac- 
tor In  the  government's  deficit,  but  this  Is  not 
the  whole  story.  The  pubUo  Is  oonf\ised  by 
the  maze  of  flguree  and  the  oonstant  refer- 
ence to  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  a  war  of  pro- 
longed expense.  The  Great  Society's  programs 
nevertheless  have  expanded  steadily.  Federal 
outlays  and  grants  have  been  authorized  on 
a  truly  unprecedented  soale  In  American  his- 
tory. It  is  conceded  that  many  of  these  fed- 
eral approprlattoni  are  desirable,  but  it  Is 
being  asked  why  the  government  shouldn't 
hold  down  domestic  appropriations  for  two 
or  three  years,  until  it  Is  practical  for  the 
Vietnam  war  expense  to  be  substantially 
reduced. 

It  Is  obviously  diiBctilt  for  an  administra- 
tion who  faces  a  presidential-election  cam- 
paign within  the  next  12  months  to  susp>end 
those  domestle  expenditures  which  mean 
votes  in  various  areas  of  the  country.  So  the 
new  tax  proposal  and  the  size  of  the  budget 
are  designed  to  Interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  flow  of  government  funds  Into  the 
economy. 

The  tax  measure  will  mean  a  relatively 
smaU  diversion  of  private  funds  into  the 
Treas\iry.  The  high  rate  of  government 
spending  will  continue,  and  If  "inflation"  can 
ever  be  called  "prosperity."  then  the  two 
terms  will  coincide  at  least  until  after  the 
1968  election.  Eventually  there  will  have  to 
be  a  day  of  reckoning,  because  the  current 
fiscal  policy  Is  based  largely  on  politloal  ex- 
p»edlency. 


Thant  on  the  War 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Attgtist  7,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1,  1967,  I  addressed  the  House  concern- 


ing the  removal  of  U  Thant  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  August  3.  1967,  an  editorial  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
concerning  U  Thant's  repeated  impro- 
priety and  partiality  In  an  address  to  the 
world  conference  of  Quakers. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  as  follows: 
Thant  on  the  Wa* 

U  Thant,  In  his  address  to  the  world  con- 
ference of  Quakers,  once  again  gave  vcdce  to 
his  simplistic  and  biased  version  ot  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  It  is  a  conflict,  he  said, 
that  cannot  be  ended  untU  the  United 
States  recognizes  It  "not  as  a  war  of  Com- 
znunlts  aggression,  but  as  a  war  of  national 
independence" — more  or  less  like  our  own 
American  Revolution. 

The  Impropriety  of  this  is  self-evident.  As 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Tliant  is  an  International  civil  servant  who  is 
supposed  to  play  a  moderating.  Impartial, 
above-the-battle  role  In  matters  of  contro- 
versy. Birt  he  has  repeatedly  demonstrated, 
as  In  his  remarks  to  the  Quakers,  a  penchant 
for  airing  his  personal  views  and  prejudices 
against  our  country's  efforts  to  help  Soutb 
Vietnam   maintain   its   independence. 

This  Independence  was  solemnly  guaran- 
teed by  the  1954  Geneva  accords.  When  Thant 
pooh-poohs  charges  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  violation  of  those  accords,  and  when 
he  says  in  effect  that  America  Is  "eroding" 
International  morality  by  its  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, he  is  guilty  not  merely  of  offensive  bias, 
but  of  historical  distortion  as  well.  Certainly, 
to  say  that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Invading 
North  Vietnamese  represent  "nationalism, 
and  not  communism,"  is  to  substitute  fancy 
for  fact.  It  IB  all  remlnscent  of  how  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  his  forces,  before  they  took  over 
China  and  carried  out  a  terrible  purge  of 
coimtlees  Chinese,  were  eulogized  far  and 
wide  as  good-hearted,  liberty-loving  "agrarian 
reformers." 

Tbanfa  thesis  must  greatly  affront  the 
free  Vietnamese,  including  over  a  million 
refugees  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnhls  north,  who  have 
wltneeeed  the  Communist  strategy  of  terror — 
the  systematic  tort\ire  and  assassination  of 
hiindreds  and  hundreds  of  their  vUlage  cliiefs, 
school  teachers  and  orther  leaders  vital  to 
their  national  existence.  Tbese  people  have 
every  reason  to  fear  what  would  happen  to 
them  If  Thant's  "nationalists"  conquered 
their  country.  And  the  same  holds  true  for 
Burma,  his  own  country,  and  for  Thailand 
and  other  neighboring  states. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  what  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  '^etnamese  are  doing  Is 
as  much  an  act  of  war,  a  criminal  aggression, 
•8  the  Communist  invslon  of  South  Korea  in 
1960.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  would  be  well  advised  to  recognize 
reality  for  what  it  is. 


Pretident'(  Reorganization  Plan  for  the 
District  of  Colambia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are  giving 
final  consideration  to  the  merit*  of  the 
President's  proposed  reorganization  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  have 
brought  together  in  concise  form  a  sum- 
™ary  of  this  proposal  based  on  the  work 


of  the  Government  Operaticms  Commit- 
tee in  recent  weeks.  I  am  rery  much 
heartened  by  the  gathering  support  for 
this  plan  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  Is  a  modest  yet  effective  step  for- 
ward. It  is  the  kind  of  modernization  of 
District  government  which  is  long  over- 
due, and  which  is  rightfully  the  concern 
of  the  Congress.  And  it  is  a  plan  which 
offers  a  sensible  method  for  improving 
the  communication  between  citizens  of 
the  District  and  their  government. 

I  earnestly  commend  this  plan  to  the 
study  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

District  or  Columbia  Government  Rxob- 
CANizATioN — Reorganization  Plan  No.  S 
or  1967 

administration  request 
President  Johnson  on  June  1,  1967,  sent  to 
Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  which 
would  reorganize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Government,  replacing  existing  three  D.C. 
Commissioners  with  a  tingle  commi!>8ioner 
ajd  a  nine-membeT  city  council.  He  had  first 
announced  his  intention  of  doing  so  In  bis 
special  message  to  Congress,  on  D.C,  trans- 
mitted Feb.  27. 

The  Reorganization  Plan  was  referred  to 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committees,  which  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  proposals  submitted  to  Congress 
under  the  President's  executive  reorganiza- 
tion powers. 

AtrTHORrrT  roR  the  reorganization  plan  and 

HOW    rr   BECOMES   lAW 

A  reorganization  plan  automatically  be- 
comes law  in  60  calendar  days  (excluding  re- 
cesses of  more  than  3  days)  unless  disap- 
proved by  either  the  House  or  Senate. 

Due  to  the  July  4th  10-day  recess,  the  time 
for  disapproval  action  has  been  extended 
through  August  10. 

The  disapproval  resolution  (H.  Res.  612)  Is 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  August  9.  To  support  the  Re- 
organization Plan,  a  "no"  vote  should  be 
cast  on  the  disapproval  resolution. 

The  authority  for  such  a  reorganization  Is 
contained  In  the  Reorganisation  Act  of  1949 
(Chapter  9  of  Title  5,  U.S.  Code),  which  pro- 
vides expressly  for  reorganization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
part  thereof,  except  the  courta.  (Note:  The 
District  of  Columbia  Oovemment  was  reor- 
ganized pursuant  to  this  authority  in  1952.) 

The  reorganization  statute  was  designed  by 
Congress  to  obtain  necessary  and  desirable 
changes  in  Federal  and  District  government 
organization  "more  speedily  .  .  .  than  by  the 
enactment  of  specific  legislation." 

HOUSE   COMMITTEZ   ACTION 

Following  over  60  days  of  Inteixsive  study 
and  5  days  of  bearings,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  on  August  2 
voted  26-4  to  support  the  Plan  and  to  rec- 
ommend that  the  disapproval  resolution  be 
defeated.  The  Committee  vote  was  biparti- 
san— Democrats  15  for,  2  against — Republi- 
cans 11  for,  2  against. 

SENATE   ACTION 

Senate  Government  Operations  Committee 
has  held  hearings.  No  Senate  opposition  has 
appeared  and  no  disapproval  resolution  has 
been  introduced.  No  adverse  action  expected. 

SUPPORT 

Plan  No.  3  has  broad  support.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  all  three  present  Commission- 
ers, the  Chief  of  Police  (better  leadership 
to  fight  crime),  the  Committee  for  Porward- 
Looklng  Republicans  in  the  District,  the 
Conference  of  Mayors,  Executive  Director  of 
National  League  of  Cities,  a  large  number  of 
District  organizations,  the  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Station,  Washington  Post,  and 
others. 


PURPOSES  or  PLAN 


Gives  District  more  effective,  more  effi- 
cient, more  representative  and  more  respon- 
sive government  now. 

Replaces  outmoded  Commisloncr  form  of 
government  with  its  divided  leadership  and 
crossed  and  clouded  lines  of  authority  and 
resfKjnsibiUty. 

Establishes  single  Commlsisoner  to  give 
the  District  Government  strong,  clear  and 
decisive  executive  leadership. 

Provides  through  the  Council  official  repre- 
sentation for  citizens  of  the  District  in  the 
making  of  rules,  regulations  and  budgets  of 
their  local  government. 

Separates  executive  and  quasi-legislative 
(rule-making)  functions  between  Conunis- 
sioner  and  Council  so  as  to  allow  greater  at- 
tention to  each  function. 

Allows  President  to  search  nationwide  for 
best  man  to  head  up  District  of  Columbia 
Government. 

STRENGTHS  Of  NEW  FORM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

Strong  executive  leadership  and  new 
espirlt. 

Broadened  citizen  representation  through 
the  Council. 

Increased  capacity  of  D.C.  government  to 
draw  top  personnel  into  service. 

Stronger  representation  for  District  in 
negotiations  with  other  area  governments 
and  Federal  agencies. 

Unified  approach  to  urban  problems,  re- 
duction of  overlapping  and  Improved  co- 
ordination of  programs  through  single  execu- 
tive direction. 

Training  ground  for  city  leaders  through 
Council. 

Increased  capacity  of  government  to  learn 
of  and  respond  to  needs  of  citizens  through 
nine-member  council. 

MAJOR     PROVISIONS     OP     BXORGANIZATXON     PLAN 
NO.    1    OF    1»6T 

1.  Replaces  Board  of  Commissioners  with 
a  tingle,  strong  executive  and  a  nine-member 
council. 

2.  Congress  retains  full  power  to  make  all 
laws  as  well  as  the  budget  lor  the  District. 

3.  Stipulates  that  District  Council  be  r«- 
■poDslble  for  making  rules  and  regulations 
where  Congress  has  delegated  such  authority 
and  reviewing  Commissioner's  budget  and 
making  revisions. 

4.  Sets  following  requirements  for  the  nine 
council  members: 

A.  To  be  appointed  by  President,  tubject  to 
Senate  confirmation.  Appointments  to  be 
made  with  view  to  achieving  oouncU  mem- 
bership "broadly  representative"  of  commu- 
nity. 

B.  To  be  nonpartisan,  with  no  more  than 
six  members  adherents  of  same  political 
party. 

C.  To  be  residents  of  District  for  three 
years  preceding  appointment. 

D.  To  serve  three-year  staggered  terms. 

E.  To  be  compensated  with  following  sal- 
aries: Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  to  re- 
ceive $10,000  and  $9,000,  respectively;  other 
seven  members  to  receive  $7,500.  (Service  ex- 
pected to  be  part-time) . 

6.  Provides  that  Commissioner  of  D.C. 
(Chief  Executive)  be  responsible  for  admin- 
istration, supervision  of  personnel,  prep- 
aration of  budget  and  organization  of  execu- 
tive branch. 

6.  States  that  Commissioner : 

A.  Be  appointed  by  President,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

B.  Serve  a  term  of  four  years. 

C.  May  effect  reorganization  within  lower 
structure  of  District  government  (similar  to 
authority  possessed  by  most  Cabinet  offi- 
cials) . 

D.  May  veto  any  act  (rule,  regulation  or 
budget  revision)  of  CouncU.  (Ckmncil  may 
override  veto  by  vote  of  three-quarters  of 
members  present  and  voting.) 

7.  Requires  Assistant  to  Commiasioner  to 
be  apf>ointed  by  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 
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8.  Either  CkKnmlssloner  or  AssiBtant  Com- 
missioner must  be  a  resident  o/  District  for 
three  years  prior  to  appointment.  Both  must 
reside  In  District  tohlle  in  office. 

9.  Provides  that  certain  District  agencies 
retain  same  general  relationsUp  to  District 
government:  Board  of  Education.  Library 
Trustees,  Recreation,  Zoning  Adjustment, 
Armory;  Public  Service  and  Zoning  Commis- 
sions; Zoning  Advisory  Council;  and  Office  of 
Recorder  ot  Deeds.  Does  not  change  relation 
to  EHstrict  government  Federal  agencies  with 
municipal  functions  sucli  as  Redevelopment 
Liand  Agency  (RLA) ,  National  Capital  Hoiis- 
Ing  Authority  (NCHA) ,  and  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  (NCPC) . 

10.  Specifies  that  plan  takes  full  effect 
upon  appointment  of  Commissioner  and  at 
least  alz  members  of  Council  or  later  date 
as  President  may  determine. 

BTTMICAST 

1.  The  plan  does  not  provide  for  home  rule, 
as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In  his  mes- 
sage ot  transmittal.  Tne  plan  does  not — and 
oould  not — provide  for  elected  city  govern- 
ment. This  can  only  be  done  by  legislation. 

2.  Tbs  plan  does  not  affect  the  corporate 
ttatua  of  th€  District  of  Columbia  but 
changes  Its  top  management. 

3.  If  the  plan  takes  eSect,  Congress  retains 
full  power  to  reverse,  modify,  or  otnerwlse 
•Iter  the  reorganization  madd  under  it. 

4.  The  plan  does  provide  for  more  effective 
management  of  District  affairs  through  the 
eonsolidatioin  of  executive  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  a  single  Commissioner  and 
more  reaponsiveneas  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  through  the  eetabllshment  of  a  rUne- 
member  Council  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. 

ACnOK  BT  DISTRICT  COMICITTEX 

District  Committee  opponents  ot  the  Plan, 
after  decades  of  Inaction,  Uav^  hastily  de- 
vised a  blU  (H.R.  13066)  designed  to  divert 
support  from  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
which  is  needed  note.  Ultimate  fate  of  Dis- 
trict Committee  bill  la  highly  doubtful,  and 
It  should  not  be  used  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
badly  needed  reorganization  of  the  District 
Oovemment; 

The  District  Committee  biU  {H.R.  12065) 
Makes  No  KeaX  Changes  in  the  City  Govern- 
ment and  Cannot  Do  the  Job) . 

Tbe  bill  retains  the  three  headed  commis- 
sion form  of  government  with  Its  divided  au- 
thority. 

The  bill  does  not  create  a  strong  city  execu- 
tive iM  does  Plan  No.  3. 

The  bill  does  not  eliminate  overiapping  and 
ccxnplicatin^  assignments  of  responsibility 
In  the  three'  Commissioners. 

The  "managing  director"  set  up  by  the  bill 
does  not  have  the  strength  or  prestige  to  give 
this  city  the  leadership  It  requires.  The 
"managing  directCT^'  Is  weakened  further  by 
having  to  check  with  three  Independent 
bosses. 

(Tbe  single  Commissioner  set  up  by  Plan 
Ho.  S  would  have  power  to  establish  an  ofllce 
of  general  manager  if  desired.) 

The  District  Committee  bill  does  not  sepa- 
rate executive  and  quasi-legislative  (rule- 
making) functions  as  does  Plan  No.  3. 

The  bill  falls  to  give  tbe  chief  executive 
authority  to  modernize  the  Internal  orga- 
nization of  the  lower  levels  of  D.  C.  govern- 
ment as  does  Plan  No.  3. 

The  elected  school  board  in  the  DlstHct 
Committee  bill  Is  an  entirely  separate  mat- 
ter which  can  be  established  by  legislation 
whether  or  not  the  Reorganization  Plan  goes 
Into  effect.  This  legislation  shoiUd  be  dealt 
with  separately  from  the  reorganization  of 
city  government. 

Plan  No.  S,  If  allowed  to  become  effective, 
will  bring  now  Important  and  needed  im- 
provements In  the  structure  of  District  gov- 
ernment. 

The  District  Committee  bill  Is  a  very  lim- 
ited bill.  It  Is  subject  to  amendment  In  the 
House  and  Senate.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 


amended  In  the  Senate  to  a  point  where  it 
would  become  unacceptable  In  the  House. 
The  result  would  be  stalemate  and  failure. 


Th«     Neighborhood     Action     Crusades: 
Where  They  Can  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

0»    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  of  recent  days  reflect  numer- 
ous instances  where  the  citizen  partici- 
pation envisioned  by  the  neighborhood 
action  cnisade  Can  help. 

Prom  a  story  In  tlie  Washington  Post 
of  August  4,  by  William  Raspberry,  comes 
the  following: 

It   wasn't   exactly   the   kind   of   attitude 

you'd  expect  to  find  in  a  vrasbing1x>n  gbetto, 
but  tile  young  men  at  tlie  Harrison  School 
playground  were  puzzled — and  Just  a  little 
hurt — that  policemen  from  the  nearby  13th 
Precinct  station  hoiise  never  stop  by. 

"There's  no  walking  beat  past  tlie  play- 
ground any  more."  Reg,  19,  said.  "Every  now 
and  tben  a  scout  car  will  cruise  by  but  the 
only  time  the  officers  walk  by  is  when  they're 
on  their  way  to  their  beat  or  going  back  to 
the  precinct." 

The  playgroimd  Is  In  the  1300  block  of  V 
Street  nw.;  the  station  house  is  at  1620  V. 
But  they  seem  to  be  a  long  way  apart. 

Ricky,  who  is  21  and  once  got  into  a  Uttle 
trouble  as  a  Juvenile,  said  he  thought  he'd 
never  see  the  day  when  he  would  care  one 
way  or  the  other  about  the  fuzz.  The  six 
others  in  the  group  agreed. 

"Back  in  '64  and  '65, "  Ricky  said,  "a  police- 
man couldn't  come  through  W  Street  and  b« 
nice.  We'd  Jump  on  him.  But  it's  not  like 
that  any  more.  Not  since  the  baU  gazneB." 

The  ball  g^ame  reference  was  to  the  soft- 
baU  tournament  dreamed  up  laat  summer 
during  a  conference  with  Commissioner  Wal- 
ter Tobriner,  PoUce  Chief  John  B.  Layton 
and  Marion  Barry,  former  head  of  Washing- 
ton SNCC. 

Tbe  idea  was  to  get  Juveniles  and  police 
officers  involved  in  some  activity  where  they 
could  get  to  know  each  other  as  friends. 
Instead  of  playing  against  each  other,  every 
team  would  include  both  cops  and  kids. 

Not  a  bad  idea  to  begrin  with,  it  worked 
eepeclally  weU  in  No.  13,  where  D.C.  Recre- 
ation Department  Roving  Leader  Harold  BeU 
gave  it  a  different  twist. 

Most  precincts  depended  on  police  volun- 
teers to  man  the  teams  and,  as  a  result,  got 
only  the  "good  guys"  who  never  had  any 
trouble  with  the  neighborhood  youngsters 
to  begin  with. 

Bell  deliberately  sought  out  the  officers 
who  had  problems  getting  along  on  the  beat. 
It  was  rough  for  a  while,  but  It  worked. 

"If  you  had  told  me  before  last  summer 
that  I'd  ever  stop  to  talk  to  (he  named  two 
13th  Precinct  privates).  I'd  have  told  you 
you  were  crazy,"  Ricky  said.  "I  wouldn't 
evenve  stopped  U  they'd  called  me.  And  If 
they  didn't  call  me  nice,  they  might  have 
had  a  hght." 

Now,  he  and  the  officers  are  fairly  good 
friends,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  Softball 
games. 

"I  think  It  would  be  boss  If  they  would 
Just  stop  In  and  chat  sometime,"  said  Klrby, 
21.  "I  really  mean  It;  they  have  some  pretty 
good  officers  over  there,  once  you  get  to  know 
them.  'Course,  they  have  some  cops  who 
can't  get  along  with  anybody." 

Klrby,  Ricky,  Chlco,  Reg  and  Leo  all  agreed 


that  they  couldn't  understand  why  the  offi- 
cers wouldn't  try  to  get  to  know  them  better, 
If  for  no  other  rea£on  than  to  make  their 
own  work  easier. 

"You  know  you  feel  a  lot  better  about  an 
officer  when  lie  calls  you  by  name."  one  of 
them  said.  "There's  one  private  we  call  "Crazy 
Man'  who's  Uke  that.  He  knows  aU  of  us — 
even  lends  us  money  now  and  then.  He's  all 
right,  but  you  don't  run  over  him." 

Aside  from  Crazy  Man  (Andrew  Johnson), 
not  many  officers  have  made  the  effort  since 
last  summe'r.  Tbe  Softball  tourneys  haven't 
been  revived  this  year. 

Why?  "Up  to  now,  there's  been  no  demand 
for  a  resumption."  said  Lt.  Marshall  H.  Cook, 
director  of  the  Boys'  Club  program  and  po- 
lice coordinator  for  the  softball  tourneys  last 
year.  "I'd  like  to  see  it  happen  again;  It  waa 
very  successful  last  summer." 

Stan  Anderson,  head  of  the  Roving  Leader 
program  and  civilian  coordinator  of  the 
tourneys,  said  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
"The  program  hasn't  been  resumed  because 
no  one  has  taken  the  initiative  to  do  it." 

So  there  it  is.  A  program  that  accomplished 
some  real  good — to  Judge  from  a  half-dozen 
young  men  on  V  Street— has  been  dropped 
Just  because  nobody  bothered  to  keep  it 
going. 

Today,  policemen  and  other  city  em- 
ployees are  too  busy  to  carry  the  burden 
of  keeping  these  gtmes  going.  Volunteers 
do  this,  Euid  whenever  possible  members 
of  the  force  could  drop  by  for  a  few 
Innings. 

Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  August 
1  comes  the  following  account  of  the 
local  disturbances: 

The  disturbance  spread  slowly  at  first.  But 
within  a  half  hovir,  police  and  flre  communi- 
cations units  were  swamped  with  calls. 

"They  Just  threw  a  brick  throiigh  a  window 
In  the  400  block  of  N  Street  .  .  .  There's 
a  car  on  flre  In  an  alley  between  L  and 
M  .  .  .  The  Safeway  windows  are  busted 
out  .  .  .  We're  being  stoned." 

ITie  youths  fanned  out  In  small  bands,  but 
at  least  two  large  groups  of  from  60  to  75 
persons  each  stayed  together.  The  groups 
were  seen  storming  down  7th  Street  along 
M  Street,  and  then  up  13th  and  14th  Stre«t 
NW. 

They  traveled  from  the  3nd  Precinct  Into 
the  13th  Prednot.  where  police  drew  a  Une 
at  14th  and  V  Streets,  ordered  the  crowd  to 
break  up  and  arrested  some  on  charges  of 
failing  to  comply. 

A  number  of  civil  rights  workers  and  min- 
isters turned  out  to  help  calm  the  youths. 
At  7th  and  N  Streets,  there  was  a  group  of 
five  priests  and  ministers. 

One  minister,  who  declined  to  be  identi- 
fied, said,  "I  talked  to  them  for  16  to  20  min- 
utes. They  were  Just  out  for  a  little  excite- 
ment and  that's  all  It  means  to  them." 

Julian  Dugas,  director  of  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Service,  which  has  set  up  one  of  the 
city's  tension  alert  programs,  and  VS.  Mur- 
shal  Luke  C.  Moore  both  were  active  in  the 
area  helping  to  calm  the  youths. 

It  Is  not  evident  that  calming  influ- 
ences might  well  have  aided  in  diverting 
these  small  groups  from  their  rampant 
intent  before  the  damage  was  done,  just 
as  these  volunteers  did  after  the  riots  had 
begun.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  still 
better  than  a  pound  of  cure. 

From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
August  3  comes  this  account  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  Tampa,  Fla.,  police  oflacer: 

A  Tampa,  Florida,  police  intelligence  officer 
testified  yesterday  that  teen  age  toughs 
working  In  concert  with  Poverty  Program 
officials  were  instrumental  In  stopping  racial 
disturbances  that  shook  that  city  last  June. 

Yoimg  Negro  men  from  the  streets  of 
Tampa,  some  with  police  records,  were  or- 


ganized into  units  which  moved  about 
racially  tense  areas  and  spread  the  word  to 
"cool  It",  he  said. 

In  the  two  illustrations  of  responsible 
elements  of  the  community  circulating 
among  their  fellow  citizens,  the  trouble 
had  begun  and  the  damage  had  started. 
Why  wait?  Is  it  not  better  to  In^ire 
these  same  citizens  to  circulate  In  their 
own  communities  on  regular  schedules 
to  defuse  the  tensions  before  the  rise  to 
a  dangerous  level? 

These  are  but  two  illustrations  of  the 
type  of  activity  which  volunteers  in  the 
neighborhood  action  crusade  might  pro- 
vide. This  is  a  decision  for  the  local  com- 
munities themselves. 

Let  us  not  forget  a  basic  principle  of 
early  Americanism,  which  deTocqueville 
noted  more  than  a  century  ago.  When 
Americans  see  a  social  need  they  have  a 
genius  for  organizing  a  volunteer  group 
to  do  the  Job.  The  crucial  factor  Is  people 
and  their  Involvement,  so  that  working 
together  the  burden  Is  not  too  great  for 
anyone  to  carry. 


A  Note  on  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tnnity  Commission 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNTSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  QDILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  thought 
that  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
the  Record  would  like  to  know  how  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission conducts  Its  business. 

The  manner  in  wiilch  It  operates  Is 
shocking  and  imbeUevable,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I  think  It  is  time  that  we  put 
a  stop  to  the  wild  grab  for  power  that 
this  agency  and  many  others  are  mak- 
ing. We  cannot  tolerate  the  inroads  that 
they  are  making  on  the  rights  of  our 
people. 

The  story  related  in  the  article  I  am 
Inserting  here  In  the  Record  wUl.  with 
justification,  horrify  our  people,  and  I 
hope  we  will  make  It  absolutely  clear  that 
we  will  not  permit  these  practices  to  con- 
tinue, whether  by  the  EEOC  or  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

Official  Bias:  A  Note  on  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OppoRTt;^aTT  Commission 

As  bureaucrats  go  these  days,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  has 
not  gone  very  far.  Created  In  mid -1965  to 
weed  out  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  either  race  or  sex,  the  agency 
boasts  a  budget  of  only  »5.2  million  and  a 
staff  of  314.  smaller  respectively  than  those 
of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Program.  Personnel- 
wise,  EEOC  has  been  something  of  a  revolv- 
ing door:  Its  first  chairman,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  quickly  resigned  to  run  for 
Governor;  his  successor,  Stephen  N.  Shul- 
man,  q\nt  after  nine  months  to  go  into 
private  practice.  While  the  Commission  re- 
portedly has  received  over  15.000  complaints, 
It  has  cleared  up  only  a  few  hundred.  "We're 
out  to  kill  an  elephant,"  Mr.  Shulman  re- 
cently was  quoted  as  saying,  "with  a  fly  gun." 

In  the   wrong   hands,   however,   even  fly 


guns  can  be  dangerous.  Last  Monday  New- 
port News  Shlpbuldlng  ft  Dry  Dock  Co.,  the 
nation's  leadliig  builder  of  n&v&l  vessels,  suf- 
fered the  flret  strike  In  81  years  of  doing 
business.  On  the  following  midnight,  a  riot, 
wbiich  injured  over  a  score  of  people  and  was 
termed  by  local  police  the  "worst  disorder" 
m  the  placid  history  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
broked  out  at  the  company's  main  gate. 
Newspaper  accounts  of  the  affair,  which  in- 
terrupted the  construction  of  the  world's 
largest  aircraft  carrier  and  led  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Governor,  were  scanty  at 
best.  The  walkout  apparently  began  in  pro- 
test over  relatively  minor  grievances.  How- 
ever, union  officials  hinted  that  "other  prob- 
lems" lurk  In  the  background.  A  Washington 
paper  reported  cryptically  that  "the  issues 
go  deeper." 

Somehow  nobody  has  chosen  to  identify 
the  principal  villain  of  the  piece,  which  is 
none  other  than  the  fly  gun-totin'  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Backed  by  the  firepower  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  t/abor,  which  threatened  the  ship- 
yard's government  contracts,  the  Commission 
18  months  ago  moved  in  on  management.  In 
particular,  the  agency  coerced  Newport  News 
Ship  into  signing  a  so-called  Conciliation 
Agreement,  which,  by  pointedly  favoring 
Negroes,  for  future  apprentice  training  and 
on-the-job  promotion,  made  a  new  kind  of 
discrimination  official  policy.  "Shipyard  In 
South  Induced  to  Make  Up  for  Past  Bias," 
read  the  headline.  Since  then,  in  the  words 
of  an  old  hand  at  the  yard,  EEOC  has  done 
its  worst  to  "set  black  against  white,  lalx>r 
against  management  and  disconcert  every- 
body." In  the  alien  world  of  bureaucracy, 
size  is  no  measure  of  virulence. 

Labor-management  relations  at  Newport 
News  Ship  began  to  suffer  in  mid- 1865, 
shortly  after  the  Equal  Employment  Opi>or- 
tunlty  Commission  set  up  shop.  The  com- 
pany, which  does  roughly  half  a  bUllon  dol- 
lars worth  of  work  per  year,  largely  for  the 
Navy  or  the  subsidized  merchant  marine, 
was  a  logical  target.  It's  also  located  In  the 
South.  The  .Commission  swiftly  set  about 
building  a  case.  According  to  our  man  In 
Washington  ( actually  a  charming  lady  named 
Shirley  Schelbla,  who  was  bom  and  raised  In 
Newport  News) ,  EEOC  that  summer  began 
knocking  on  doors  in  Negro  neighborhoods 
soliciting  complaints  of  Job  discrimination. 
It  managed  to  get  41,  which,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  ultimately  narrowed  down  to 
foiir.  Thus  armed.  EEOC  began  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  company.  After  months  of  fruit- 
less discussion,  Washington  got  tough.  Plead- 
ing a  "pattern  of  discrimination,"  ESOC  took 
the  dispute  to  the  Justice  Department.  At 
the  same  time,  Labor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard 
Wlrtz  ordered  the  newly  organized  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  to  crackdown 
on  the  yard.  A  week  later  tbe  company  caved 
in  and  signed  the  notoriotis  Conciliation 
Agreement,  which  some  have  called  a  "land- 
mark In  fair  employment  practices." 

That's  one  way  to  describe  a  document 
which,  in  barring  discrimination,  moved  to 
substitute  favoritism.  Thus,  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  agreed  to  hire  an  outside  "ex- 
pert in  Job  evaluation  .  .  .  who  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Commission"  to  determine  whether 
Negro  employes  are  Improperly  classified  or 
working  at  rates  set  arbitrarily  low.  To  ar-  " 
rive  at  his  findings,  the  "expert"  took  a  "ran- 
dom sample"  of  wtiite  employment  histories, 
and,  If  a  Negro  worker's  status  lagged  behind 
the  resulting  profile,  he  was  deemed  a  vic- 
tim of  discrimination.  Presumably  to  com- 
pensate for  past  sins,  the  company  had  to 
draw  up  a  preferred  promotion  list  consist- 
ing solely  of  Negroes  (exceptions  had  to  be 
cleared  with  the  Commission) .  As  to  appren- 
tice training,  a  company-run  school,  once 
the  community's  pride,  was  compelled  to 
drastically  change  Its  admission  practices. 
Though  the  number  of  applicants  tradition- 
ally has  far  outstripped  the  avaUable  open- 
ings. Newport  News  Ship  undertook  to  seek 


recruits  in  Negro  schools  and  through  civil 
rights  groups.  It  also  accepted  a  quota  sys- 
tem under  which  "the  ratio  of  Negro  to  white 
apprentices  In  any  given  year  should  ap- 
proach the  ratio  of  .  .  .  Negro  to  white  in 
the  labor  area." 

The  first  outraged  reaction  came  from  the 
unaffiliated  Peninsula  Shipbuilders  Associa- 
tion, which,  though  the  recognized  bargain- 
ing agent  for  most  of  the  22, 000- man  work 
force,  was  not  consulted.  Though  subse- 
quently made  a  party  to  the  pact,  the  union 
has  never  overcome  its  resentment.  Two 
months  ago  P.S.A.,  denouncing  a  Labor  De- 
partment release  on  the  company's  promo- 
tion practices  as  self-serving  and  false, 
threatened  legal  action  to  set  the  record 
straight.  The  white  community — Newport 
News  Ship  Is  far  and  away  the  leading  local 
industry — has  been  equally  aggrieved.  One 
graduate  of  the  Apprentice  School  wrote  the 
local  newspaper  to  protest  against  the  lower- 
ing of  admission  standards  to  which,  he 
argued,  a  quota  system  inevitably  would 
lead.  Another  reader,  the  Rev.  Richard  B. 
Slsson  of  Hampton  Roads,  put  the  issue 
squarely  In  the  moral  realm.  "I  am  for  equal 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  In  school.  Jobs, 
housing  and  all  other  matters.  That  Is  why 

I  find  the  terms  dictated  by  the  government 
to  the  shipyard  odious.  The  quota  system  is 
Just  as  iniquitous  as  the  exclusion  of  Negroes 
some  have  charged  the  Yard  with  practicing 
previously  ...  It  will  result  in  very  definite 
de  facto  discrimination  against  whites,  Indi- 
ans, Asiatics  and  all  other  non -Negroes.  Two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right." 

Even  the  Negroes,  in  whose  behalf  the 
whole  exercise  presumably  was  launched, 
have  wound  up  frustrated  and  angry.  Like 
all  demagogues,  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  promised  far  more 
than  It  has  been  able  to  deliver.  "Tou  need 
a  militancy  in  this  community,"  Samuel  C. 
Jackson,  former  NAACP  bigwig  and  current 
EEOC  Commissioner,  told  an  audience  In 
Hampton  Roads.  Thanks  to  official  action,  he 
added,  6.000  of  the  company's  5,800  Negro 
workers  would  get  "substantial  raises."  In- 
stead, according  to  the  union,  such  rewards 
have  gone  to  precisely  155.  While  trying  to 
mind  somebody  else's  business,  moreover,  the 
Commission  has  failed  to  attend  to  its  own; 
some  78  cases  of  alleged  discrimination 
brought  by  the  union  have  dragged  on  far 
beyond  the  statutory  60  days.  Llnwood  Harris, 
Negro  co-manager  of  the  Peninsula  Ship- 
builders Association  represents  the  voice  of 
the  people:  "The  good  the  EEOC  has  done." 
he  told  Barron's  prior  to  the  strike,  "is  mi- 
nute and  not  worth  It  because  of  the  bad 
they've  done." 

Newport  News  Is  a  relatively  small  place 
(though  the  company  happens  to  be  the  sole 
remaining  builder  ca  U.S.  capital  ships) .  Tet 
what  has  happened  there  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional concern.  Emboldened  by  its  "success." 
EEOC  Is  moving  aggressively  against  other 
leading  corporations.  President  Johnson  has 
asked  Congress  to  grant  the  agency  power  to 
Issue  cease-and-desist  orders.  Instead,  to 
Judge  by  the  dismal  record,  we  urge  the  law- 
makers to  hand  down  a  stop  order  of  their 
own. 


The  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEOaOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  man  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  Qeorge 
H.  "Buddy"  Riddle,  recently  gave  the 
following  speech  In  the  American  Legion 
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oratorical  eontest.  It  Is  particularly 
timely  In  tliese  trying  times  and  I  find 
encouragement  in  his  speech  as  given 
by  one  who  reflects  tlie  vast  majority  of 
this  excellent  generation.  We,  in  Amer- 
ica, have  every  reascHV  foF  deep  pride  in 
the  caliber  of  our  youth.  Of  course,  we 
always  find  In  the  background  of  these 
fine  young  people,  parents  of  excellent 
character  who  have  imparted  the  princi- 
ples shaping  their  children. 

The  speech  follows: 

Tint  AmaucAM  Wat 

"Which  way  American?  Which  way  to  got 
This  Is  my  coimtry  and  I  want  to  know, 
which  way  America  Is  gotag  to  go."  Yes, 
which  way  America!  This  Is  the  question  that 
faced  our  forefathers  190  years  ago  as  they 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  experience. 
They  chose  the  way  of  democracy;  an  ideal 
not  then  fvUly  achieved  by  any  other  people 
In  the  world. 

We  Americans  are,  indeed,  a  fortunate  peo- 
ple. Today  we  have  a  strong  and  prosperous 
nation  capable  of  providing  a  higher  stand- 
ard at  living  than  heretofore  known.  Our 
system  of  government,  as  provided  for  In  the 
Constitution,  seeks,  to  demonstrate  that  a 
democracy  can  function  effectively,  that  It  la 
the  best  means  of  establishing  a  free  society 
and  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
But  we  must  not  for  one  moment  take  our 
strength  and  our  freedom  for  granted.  These 
blessings  came  to  us  because  our  forefathers 
tackled  with  courage  and  wisdom  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  a  great  exi)eriment  in  self- 
government. 

The  problem  of  securing  independence  was 
a  momentous  decision  the  early  Americans 
had  to  face;  and  it  was  only  after  eight  years 
of  bloodshed  and  sacrifice  in  a  war  that  was 
uncertain  from  the  very  outset  that  they 
earned  the  right  to  determine  their  own  form 
of  government. 

The  peace  following  the  war  brought  with 
It  staggering  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems. Many  people  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  new  nation  could  survive  at  all. 
But  gradually  a  strong  society  emerged  on 
the  basis  of  a  carefully  created  frame  of  gov- 
ernment, smd  the  United  States  was  ready  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  effectiveness  of 
a  democracy. 

Challenging  problems  have  always  been  a 
significant  feature  of  the  American  scene. 
Perhaps  we  would  not  t>e  the  great  nation  we 
"are  today  if  earlier  Americans  had  not  been 
forced  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles.  Thom- 
as Paine  once  said,  "What  we  obUin  too 
cheaply,  we  esteem  too  lightly.  Tls  dearness 
only  that  gives  everything  its  value.  Heaven 
know*  how  to  put  a  price  upon  its  goods,  and 
it  woxild  be  strange  indeed  that  so  celestial 
an  article  aa  freedom  should  not  be  highly 
rated."  No,  Indeed,  the  privileges  that  are 
ouM  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  shoxild  noit 
be  taken  lightly.  It  is  not  the  presence  of 
troubles  that  threatens  our  American  way 
of  life  but  the  fact  that  so  few  of  us  feel 
miich  of  a  sense  erf  urgency  to  do  anything 
about  them. 

It  is  sad  but  true,  as  former  Justice  Harlan 
P.  Stone  observed,  that  we  often  "Seek  to 
escape  from  our  problems  by  leaving  them  to 
be  solved  by  chance  or  by  those  who  have  no 
more  roeponalbllity  for  the  solution  than 
ourselves." 

We  may  be,  without  any  doubt,  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens.  We  may  realize  the  com- 
plex and  challenging  aio^'m  problems  caU 
for  informed,  courageous,  and  diligent  effort. 
But  too  often,  and  with  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions, we  may  inadvertently  block  or  oppose 
Intelligent  actiom,  simply  because  we  do  not 
know  any  better.  But  Ignoranot  Is  no  excuse 
in  a  democracy,  for  along  with  his  jHlvileges, 
every  citizen  In  a  democracy  has  certain  re- 
sponslbilltlea  and  duUea. 

To  carry  out  tbesA  reaponslblUtlea  and 
duUea  to  tlia  best  of  bis  atolUty  a  citizen 


needs  to  be  wdl  informed.  He  ne«da  to 
search  for  the  facta  and  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
reliable  infcamatlan  rather  than  unsup- 
ported oplnlcm.  If  he  wants  good  men  In  gov- 
ernment ofllcee,  he  should  vote  wiaely  and 
see  to  it  that  good  men  are  elected,  for  the 
success  of  a  democracy  depends  on  the  in- 
telligent action  of  Its  citizens. 

It  Is  for  us  today,  by  understanding  and 
friendship  for  the  people  of  all  parts  of  our 
country,  to  revere,  uphold  and  put  Into  prac- 
tice the  high  aims  of  government  which  were 
forged  and  preserved  by  the  brave  men  dur- 
ing the  Infancy  of  our  nation.  These  alms 
demand  that  we  seek  not  only  our  own  bet- 
terment but  the  betterment  of  all;  the  good 
not  only  of  our  own  group,  our  own  section, 
or  our  own  state,  but  the  good  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Way  gives  us  the  rules  for 
establishing  justice.  But  whether  we  have 
Justice  depends  on  whether  we  obey  these 
rules.  Justice  means  that  each  person  should 
be  secure  In  the  rights  The  American  Way 
of  life  has  ordained  for  him. 

We  can  be  sure  of  Justice  only  when  we 
put  aside  all  quarrels,  bitterness  and  preju- 
dice; when  we  are  done  with  strikes  and 
lockouts;  when  labor  and  capital  learn  that 
each  prospers  only  when  they  work  In  sin- 
cere cooperation;  when  we  are  done  with 
riots  and  marches  and  when  the  races  have 
learned  that  respect  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  worth  of  the  Individual;  and  not  force 
Is  the  solution  to  their  problem. 

"Our  liberty  is  bounded  by  the  lawful 
rights  of  our  fellowmen.  Our  rights  are  the 
other  side  of  our  duties.  The  blessings  of 
liberty  belong  to  this  and  to  all  generations 
as  a  sacred  trust,  which  we  must  hand  down 
to  the  next  generation,  and  they  to  the 
next." 

"Honor,  Justice,  and  humanity  forbid  u» 
tamely  to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we 
received  from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and 
which  our  Innocent  posterity  have  the  right 
to  receive  from  us."  This  is  my  country  and 
I   know  which  way  /  want  America  to  go. 


Freeport  Celebrates  75th  Anniversary  of 
Incorporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  village 
of  Freeport,  N.Y.,  was  first  settled  in  1650 
when  Edward  Raynor  moved  south  from 
Hempstead  In  search  of  unused  land  to 
farm.  Until  1650  Freeport  was  the  home 
of  the  Merlkokee  Indians,  who  himted 
in  the  forests  which  have  been  replaced 
by  the  streets  and  stores  of  this  suburban 
community. 

When  the  village  was  foxmded  it  was 
first  called  Port  of  the  Great  South 
Woods.  Later  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washburn's  Neck,  and  then  to  Coe's 
Neck,  to  Identify  the  two  capes  projecting 
into  the  waters  of  Hempstead  Bay. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  community 
during  the  1850's  made  it  necessary  to 
decide  on  a  permEinent  name.  A  series  of 
town  meetings  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
the  name  of  Freeport — perhaps  because 
in  colonial  times  the  captains  of  trading 
vessels  imloaded  their  cargo  there  to  es- 
cape the  heavy  taxation  imposed  at 
larger  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coastline. 

This  year  Freeport  celebrates  the  75th 


anniversary  of  its  Incorporation.  It  has 
grown  from  a  rural  community  with  a 
population  of  1,821  In  the  year  1892  to  a 
thriving  residential  business  and  indus- 
trial community  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  42,000. 

Freeport  Is  the  boating  center  of  Long 
Island  and  it  has  the  largest  waterfront 
development  of  any  community  in  Nas- 
sau County.  N.Y. 

Freeport  in  the  1960's  is  facing  the 
problems  of  an  urban  center  located  in 
the  suburbs.  It  has  made  great  strides  In 
providing  housing  for  its  senior  citizens, 
recreational  facilities  including  a  public 
marina  for  its  residents  and  a  progres- 
sive plan  for  urban  renewal  to  eliminate 
the  pockets  of  poverty  which  exist  lii 
every  area  of  this  size  in  the  Nation. 

As  the  Representative  In  Congress  of 
the  people  of  Freeport,  I  have  been  proud 
of  the  public  concern  and  citizenship  in- 
volvement shown  by  my  Freeport  con- 
stituents. The  clergy,  the  elected  officials, 
the  local  businessmen,  the  educators, 
and  in  fact  all  the  people  of  Freeport  are 
unafraid  to  speak  out  and  to  become  in- 
volved in  community  problems  and  their 
solutions. 

During  the  week  of  September  23  to 
October  1,  1967,  Freeport  wUl  celebrate 
the  75th  anniversary  of  its  incorporation. 
Every  evening  of  that  week  the  Freeport 
Diamond  Jubilee  Corp.  will  present  a 
historic  extravaganza,  featuring  350 
citizens,  which  will  depict  the  hlstoiT 
of  the  village.  Plans  for  the  celebration 
also  include  a  parade  with  fioats  and 
color  guards  from  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  The  culmination  of  the 
week's  activities  will  be  the  grand  ball  on 
September  30. 

As  diamond  jubilee  week  approaches, 
I  praise  the  people  of  Freeport  for  their 
accomplishments  to  date,  but  more  im- 
portant I  pay  tribute  to  them  for  their 
rejection  of  complacency  and  their  de- 
termination to  make  Freeport  an  even 
better  place  to  Live. 


Defense  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Loan  Program 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grow- 
ing Increasingly  common  to  find  criti- 
cisms of  the  programs  operating  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  critique  of  the  Economic 
Opixjrtunity  loan  program,  designated 
specifically  for  small  businesses  which 
will  create  Job  opportunities  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  a  rebuttal  of 
this  criticism,  sent  to  the  Journal's  editor 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Oully,  senior  counselor  for 
the  Oakland  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center,  whose  fine  record  Mr.  Gully 
recites. 

In  defense  of  a  successful  application 
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of  the  program's  benefits,  I  include  Mr. 
Gully's  letter  for  my  colleagues'  review: 

July  27,  1967. 
EorroR, 

Wall  Street  Journal, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

i:>EAX  Sib:  Your  July  17th  article  on  the 
Economic  OppKjrtunlty  Loan  Program  was  ex- 
tremely negative  and  deserves  a  rebuttal. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  loans  are  In  de- 
fault and  that  8om«  of  the  funds  were  mis- 
managed does  not  mean  that  the  entire  pro- 
gram has  failed.  On  the  contrary,  even  If  20% 
of  the  buslneeeee  do  go  under,  as  you  feel 
they  might,  the  remaining  80%  will  neces- 
sarily be  successful.  Considering  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  borrowers  were  deemed  worthy 
of  any  tyi>e  of  financial  assistance  before 
this  program  was  established,  we  believe  that 
this  la  Indeed  an  accomplishment. 

The  Oakland  SBDC  was  opened  In  April 
of  1966  and  during  that  year  processed  64 
loans  which  were  approved  tmd  funded  by  the 
SBA.  The  total  dollar  volume  was  $691,146, 
or  an  average  of  about  $10,800  per  loan.  At  the 
time  that  the  loans  were  granted,  145  peo- 
ple, Including  69  proprietors,  were  Involved. 
As  a  result  of  the  financial  assistance,  from 
172  to  179  additional  Jobs  were  created  which 
were  filled  primarily  by  people  who  had  been 
unemployed  and  receiving  some  type  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  The  aggregate  payroll  Is  pro- 
jected to  be  nearly  $885,000  the  first  year 
of  operations,  exclusive  of  proprietors'  profits. 

In  terms  of  state  and  federal  taxes  to  be 
generated  based  on:  a)  business  and  personal 
Income  taxes  of  owners,  b)  employers'  pay- 
roll taxes  and  c)  Income  taxes  paid  by  the 
employees  themselves,  the  government  will 
receive  $311,282  the  first  year.  In  addition.  In- 
terest payments  will  amount  to  over  $26,500, 
so  the  total  annual  return  will  be  nearly 
$338,000,  or  48.9%  of  the  principal  amount 
loaned. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a 
charity  program  and  one  should  not  be  over- 
ly alarmed  at  a  20%  deUnquency  factor.  In- 
cidentally, of  the  64  loans  outlined  above, 
three  have  defaulted  and  seven  more  are 
over  two  months  past  due.  Of  the  delin- 
quents, five  are  keeping  the  arrangements 
made  with  the  SBA  for  repayment  and  are 
not  likely  to  fall;  even  so.  our  experience  Is 
not  as  bad  as  the  New  York  office's  seems  to 
be.  Offsetting  these  poorer  cases  are  at  least 
ten  businesses  which  are  already  netting  over 
$15,000  per  year. 

The  social  effects  of  a  properly  run  E.O.L. 
Program  are  obvious;  our  purpose  here  Is  to 
show  that  the  economic  benefits  can  also  be 
great.  However,  under  SBA's  current  auster- 
ity policy,  the  Impact  of  both  Is  lost.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  "safe"  E.O.L.;  the 
terms  are.  by  definition,  contradictory.  But  If 
viewed  realistically,  there  can  be  a  "good" 
E.O.L.  program,  if  loans  are  made  available 
to  the  people  who  really  need  the  assistance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  F.  GniXT. 
Senior  Counselor. 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Pats 
a  Girl  in  the  Skies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  after  tomorrow,  a  2-year-old  girl 
from  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh  will 
report  to  Eastern  Airlines'  stewardess 
training  school  In  Miami  to  begin  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  high  school  ambition. 


Three  years  ago  this  attractive  girl. 
Patricia  Gilliam,  was  unable  to  locate 
any  job,  and  her  future  looked  uncertain. 
Then  she  Joined  Plttsburgh'i  flrst-rate 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  her 
prospects  quickly  improved. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  gave 
Patricia,  a  bright,  ambitious  girl,  the 
Initial  boost  she  needed.  The  rest  she 
did  herself.  The  NYC  has  done  the  same 
thing  for  thousands  of  other  young  peo- 
ple across  our  land.  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
investments  the  Congress  has  ever  made 
In  the  future  of  America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remsirks,  I 
insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
story  of  Patricia  Gilliam's  "takeoflf,"  as 
told  by  Sam  Spatter  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  July  23,  1967.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  story  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

The  article  follows : 
GiBi,  Gets  Ojt  Geound  After  Slow  "Tak*- 

orr" — Youth  Corps  Training  Gives  a  Lift 

TO  Hazelwood  Miss'  Ami-iNE  Hostess  Goal 
(By  Sam  Spatter) 

It  has  taken  Patricia  GUllam  nearly  six 
years,  but  now  she's  ready  to  realize  her 
high  school  ambition. 

The  21 -year-old  wUl  t>ecome  an  airline 
hostess. 

Patricia,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Gilliam  of  4943  Second  Ave..  Hazelwood, 
Joins  Eastern  Airlines'  stewardess  training 
school  in  Miami  on  Aug.  9. 

Not  bad  for  a  former  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  enroUee  who  Just  several  years  ago, 
following  graduation  from  Gladstone  High 
School,  faced  an  uncertain  future  because 
she  was  unable  to  locate  a  Job — ^any  Job. 

Pat's  dilemma  proved  her  best  break. 

A  neighbor,  who  worked  at  the  neighbor- 
hood employment  office,  mentioned  the  new 
Youth  Corps  program  which  the  City 
launched  in  1966. 

Why  not,  said  she.  and  signed  up. 

Pat  was  sent  to  the  Young  Men's  and 
Women's  Hebrew  Assn.  (YM&WHA)  In  Oak- 
land where  she  was  one  of  15  Youth  Oorpe 
members  employed  by  the  organization. 

Although  she  had  enrolled  for  a  six-month 
term,  Pat  resigned  from  the  Youth  Corps 
after  only  four  months  at  the  Oakland  "Y." 

"We  did  a  foolish  thing."  said  Dr.  A.  J. 
Auerbach,  executive  director  of  the  YM& 
WHA. 

"We  Uked  her  work  so  much,  we  offered 
her  a  staff  position.  Instead  of  letting  Uncle 
Sam  pay  her  salary  for  another  two  months, 
we  paid  It." 

The  reason  for  this  "drastic  move"  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Auerbach's  staff'  was  quite  evi- 
dent. 

Pat  proved  to  be  an  efficient,  energetic, 
enthusiastic  worker.  She  did  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, typing  and  even  switchboard  work. 

TOOK    EVENING    COURSE 

After  becoming  a  staff  member,  Pat  de- 
cided to  brush  up  on  her  stenographic  skills 
and  enrolled  In  an  evening  course  at  Robert 
Morris  Junior  College. 

But  while  she  worked  at  the  "Y",  her  mind 
was  always  in  the  sky. 

She  had  first  applied  for  an  airline  job 
white  In  high  school,  and  reapplied  early  last 
year. 

Eastern  Airlines  was  Interested  and  Invited 
her  to  take  a  physical  examination. 

Much  to  Fat's  embarrassment,  she  flunked. 
She  was  11  p>ounds  overweight. 

The  rules  said  a  5-foot-5  girl  must  weigh 
not  more  than  124  pounds. 

PASSES    EXAM 

Undaunted,  Pat  started  watching  calories. 
When  Eastern's  recruiter  returned  to  town 
several  months  ago,  Pat  was  trim  and  ready. 


And  she  passed  with  "flying  colors."  Dr.  Auer- 
bach was  shocked  last  week  when  he  opened 
bla  mail  and  found  a  letter  from  Pat.  It  was 
her  two  weeks  resignation  notice. 

While  all  the  staff  members  at  the 
■YM&WHA  are  proud  of  her  accomplishments, 
her  immediate  boss,  Sidney  Adelsberg,  head 
of  the  physical  education  department,  glows 
with  special  pride.  He  has  watched  her  de- 
velop into  the  bright  young  lady  she  is  today. 

Her  departTire  leaves  Dr.  Auerbach  with  a 
problem.  He  had  Intended  to  enter  her  in  the 
Miss  Torch  contest  this  fall  as  the  YM&WHA 
candidate. 

Pat,  who  received  a  Job  feeler  from  another 
airline  after  accepting  Eastern's  offer,  may 
give  her  new  employer  a  big  bonus. 

She  is  one  of  13  children  and  many  of  them 
Uke  to  fly. 


\netnam  Action  Claims  Soldier,  Two 
Marines  From  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lance  Cpl.  James  G.  McGovem,  Pfc. 
John  M.  Dudley,  and  Pfc.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  three  servicemen  from  Mary- 
land, were  recently  killed  In  action* in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  these  men  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Vietnam  Action  Claims  Soloixx,  Two 
Marines  From  Mabtl.ani> 

Two  Maryland  marines  and  an  army  man 
have  been  killed  in  Vietnam  fighting,  accord- 
ing to  a  Defense  Department  announcement 
yesterday. 

The  marines  were  Lance  Corporal  James  Q. 
McGovem,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Mc- 
Govern.  of  Rlverdale.  and  Pfc.  John  M.  Dud- 
ley, husband  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Dudley,  of  York 
road,  CockeysvUle. 

The  other  soldier  was  Pfc.  Robert  L.  John- 
son, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garnle  Johnson,  of 
Georgetown  road,  Baltimore. 

SERVED    1    TEAB 

Private  Johnson,  19,  was  killed  Tuesday 
while  on  ptatrol  activities,  the  Department  of 
Defense  said   in   a  telegram  to  his  parents. 

He  had  been  in  the  Army  for  a  year,  and 
had  been  assigned  t^  Vietnam  tor  two 
months.  He  was  a  member  of  Long  Range 
Reconnaissance  Company.  4th  Infantry. 

Before  being  assigned  to  Vietnam.  Private 
Johnson  trained  at  Fort  Jackson.  B.C.,  and  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

native    of    BALTIMORE 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Private  Johnson  at- 
tended the  high  school  division  of  Baltimore 
Bible  College,  and  had  planned  to  study  for 
the  ministry  when  he  completed  his  Army 
service. 

Beside  his  parents.  Private  Johnson  is  sur- 
vived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Youngbar, 
of  Baltimore. 

Lance  Corporal  McGovem,  18,  was  killed 
July  29  in  action  against  an  enemy  foro* 
near  Quang  Tri.  He  had  earlier  been  recom- 
mended for  the  Bronze  Star. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  in  196* 
after  graduation  from  DuVal  High  School. 
Rlverdale.  and  had  been  on  duty  in  Vietnam 
for  nine  months. 

ACTIVE    IN   BiOTS'    CLITB 

Lance  Corporal  McGovem  received  his  baslo 
training  at  the  Marine  Oorpe  Recruit  Depot. 
Parria  Island,  S.C,  and  later  underwent  ad- 
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vanoed  training  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C.,  Camp 
Pendleton,  Oal.,  and  at  Okinawa. 

In  Vietnam,  he  was  a  member  of  "H"  Com- 
pany ad  Battalion,  Mb  IiCarlne  Regiment. 

While  In  high  school.  Lance  C>pT>oral  Mc- 
Govem  was  active  in  the  Prince  Oeorgee 
county  Boy's  Club,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  club's  football  and  baseball  teams. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  he  Is  survived 
by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Jearmle  Lynn,  of  Rlverdale. 

lULLED    NEAK    QT7ANG   TBI 

Private  Dudley  was  also  killed  during  ac- 
tion in  the  Quang  Tri  area.  His  death  wsis 
attributed  to  a  bullet  wound  in  the  head. 

He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corpe  In  1966 
and  received  training  at  Parrls  Island,  Camp 
Lejeune,  and  Camp  Pendleton. 

He  was  assigned  to  "P"  Company,  2d  Bat- 
talion, 9th  Marine  Regiment,  and  had  been 
stationed  In  Vietnam  since  June  5. 

A  native  of  Proetburg,  Md.,  Private  Dudley 
spent  the  major  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
Millers  (Md.)  area,  and  attended  Hereford 
High,  Hereford,  Md. 

ACTIVE    BOY    SCOUT 

While  a  high  school  student,  he  was  active 
In  the  Boy  Sooute  of  Amoica. 

Private  Dudley  and  his  wife  had  been 
married  for  four  years  and  had  Uved  two 
yean  in  Oockeysvllle,  Md.,  and  one  year  In 
Olen  Rock,  Pa. 

He  worked  for  a  while  with  the  Whitehall 
Paper  Mill,  and  later  was  employed  by  a 
canning  company  In  Olen  Rock. 

Besides  his  wife.  Private  Dudley  la  sur- 
vived by  a  datighter,  ObtoI,  and  a  son,  John 
M.  Dudley,  Jr.;  hla  mother,  Mrs.  Iva  Dudley, 
of  Stafford.  Va.;  his  father,  Samuel  Dudley, 
of  MlUera;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Sara  Williams,  of 
Olen  Bock,  and  Mlas  Koee  Dudley,  at  StafTord; 
and  a  brother,  Samuel  B.  Dudley,  of  Railroad, 
Pa. 


Confrcta  Sbonld  Go  on  a  S-Day 
Workweek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF  cajlh^rnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Auauat  7.  1967 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Insert- 
ing In  the  Record,  at  this  point,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  July 
29,  1967,  entlUed  "Congress  Should  Ck> 
on  a  5-day  Workweek."  Tlie  editorial 
follows: 

CoXrOKSBS  SAOULD  Oo  ON   6-Dat  Work- 


been  known  as  members  of  the  "Tuesday  to 
Thursday  Club."  Understandably,  some  of 
the  congressmen  wish  to  have  long  week- 
ends available  to  visit  constituents  but  it  is 
doubtful  many  of  them  do  this  weekend 
after  weekend. 

A  House-Senate  committee  was  set  up  in 
1966  to  recommend  Improvements  in  con- 
gressional operations.  It  urged  Congress  to 
go  on  a  five-day  week  to  handle  the  affairs 
of  government  more  efficiently.  The  commit- 
tee's suggestion  has  been  Ignored. 

The  law  requires  Congress  to  adjourn  by 
July  31  each  year  but  this  has  not  been  done 
since  1956  due  to  a  loophole  that  waives 
the  requirement  In  times  of  "national  emer- 
gency". The  five-day  work  week  would  help 
meet   the  legal  adjournment  date. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Congress  take  every  August  off  to  allow 
members  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with 
the  voters  and  have  a  summer  vacation  with 
their  families,  returning  in  September  if 
necessary.  This  has  merit,  too.  but  the  five- 
day  work  week  should  be  imix)sed  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
most  vigorous  concurrence.  My  home  is 
3,000  miles  from  Washington,  D.C.  I  like 
to  go  home.  I  enjoy  spending  time  with 
the  people  I  represent.  I  need  closer  con- 
tact with  them  and  their  problems,  but  I, 
and  many  of  the  other  Members  of  this 
body,  cannot  have  that  close  rapport  be- 
cause we  are  held  here  on  far  too  many 
occasions  when  the  House  has  no  Monday 
or  Friday  business,  of  significance, 
scheduled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  floor  business 
Interfered  with,  but  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  schedule  committee  work  ses- 
sions on  those  two  days — Monday  and 
Friday — because  of  lack  of  the  necessary 
quorum  to  transact  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  worked  on  a  5- 
day  basis  In  the  House  and  Its  commit- 
tees we  should  be  able  to  leave  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  by  Labor  Day  at  the 
very  latest,  and  we  would  Immeasurably 
improve  the  Image  of  the  Congress. 

The  leisurely  pace  of  congressional 
business — especially  in  times  such  as  we 
now  experience — Is  not  a  defensible 
practice  and  far  too  often  leads  the  pub- 
lic to  conclude  that  Members  are  not 
working  even  though  the  details  of  our 
work  and  the  heavy  caseloads  from  our 
districts  keep  the  majority  of  Members 
fully  committed  to  heavy  work  schedules 
In  their  Washington  or  District  ofBces 
on  a  6-day  and  even  a  7-day-a-week 
basis. 


The  three-day  work  week  to  which  Con- 
gress has  bec(xne  accustomed  aocnetimes  acts 
to  th«  detriment  of  the  nation.  It  should 
be  changed.  This  was  illustrated  recently  In 
connection  with  congressional  action  on  the 
railroad  strike  legislation. 

House  and  Senate  conference  committee 
members  met  on  a  Thursday  to  discuss  a  bUl 
which  would  have  stopped  the  strike,  sched- 
uled by  six  railroad  shop  unions  to  start  at 
midnight  the  following  Saturday. 

The  ootnmlttes  members  were  unable  to 
agree  on  a  bUl  but  they  did  not  schedule 
another  meeting  for  Friday  nor  was  the 
House  or  Senate  In  session.  The  railroads 
consequently  were  shut  down  Sunday  and 
Congress  bad  to  come  back  to  work  Monday 
to  rush  through  the  bill  banning  the  strike 
after  it  began  rather  than  before. 

Congieeslonal  QuartM-ly,  published  In 
Wasbingtoa,  D.C,  In  a  recent  report  noted 
Congress  has  continued  to  do  most  of  Its 
business  on  a  three-day  a-week  basis  despite 
recommendations  tor  reform. 

Senators  and  representatives  for  years  have 


World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  Vet- 
erans' Edacational  Assistance  Restora- 
tion Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OF 

HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  recently  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  many  World  War  n  and  Korean 
c<xifllct  veterans  have  failed  to  make  use 
of  the  educational  benefits  that  were 
available  to  them  under  two  previous  GI 
blllB.  As  <a  Jane  30.  1966,  there  were  ap- 
proximately   19,484,000   World   War  n 


and  Korean  veterans  in  civil  life.  Little 
more  than  10  million  of  that  number 
had  reecived  any  educational  benefits 
under  the  two  GI  bills.  The  deadline  for 
obtaining  these  benefits  has  long  since 
expired. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  approximately 
9  million  veterans  to  utilize  educational 
benefits  which  a  grateful  Government 
had  made  available  to  them.  Correspond- 
ence I  have  received  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  returning  citizen-soldier  had 
successfully  completed  the  transition 
from  military  to  civil  life  without  the 
necessity  of  drawing  upon  this  readjust- 
ment benefit.  Now,  many  of  these  same 
veterans  have  realized,  to  their  dismay, 
that  automation,  relocation  of  entire  in- 
dustries, advancing  age,  and  other 
reasons  have  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
the  employment  security  they  once  en- 
joyed.   

These  men.  in  short,  require  retram- 
ing,  whether  It  be  a  program  of  education 
or  on-the-job  training,  to  quahfy  them 
for  employment  in  a  new  fieJd  of  en- 
deavor. It  Is  my  carefully  considered 
opinion  that  this  problem  can  be  solved 
by  once  again  making  the  educational 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill  available  to  them. 
I  have,  therefore,  introduced  a  bill  that 
will  restore  unused  periods  of  entitle- 
ment to  educational  assistance  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  this  90th  Congress. 


College  Work-Stndy  Program  Deserves 
Federal  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au- 
thor of  an  Identical  bill,  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  HJt.  11945,  a  bill  to  set  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  college  work-study  program  unUl 
August  21, 1969,  at  85  percent. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment has  provided  90  percent  of  the 
funds  for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram. The  p.iogram  Is  an  outstanding 
success.  In  my  State,  In  fiscal  1967,  4,457 
students  received  $3,144,475  in  aid. 

Without  new  legislation  the  Federal 
Government's  contribution  will  drop  to 
75  percent  and  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  serlou-sly  threatened. 

I  think  a  review  of  the  program  at  the 
University  of  Mhmesota  reveals  the  dan- 
ger now  faced.  In  Jime  1966,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  494  students  were 
employed  by  115  offices  and  agencies  But 
this  year,  with  the  reduction  In  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  from  90  percent  to  75  \ 
percent  achedided  to  take  effect  in  Au- 
gust, the  same  number  of  students  are 
idaoed  at  187  offices  and  agencies. 

Two  problems  are  revealed.  First,  ad- 
ministrative costs  are  soaring.  The  aver- 
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age  number  of  students  per  "Job  site" 
decreased  from  3.8  to  2.6.  For  \hB  insti- 
tution which  seriously  attempts  to  su- 
pervise work  projects,  the  increase  in 
number  of  Job  sites  dictates  fewer  con- 
tacts and  less  time  given  to  student  as- 
sistance. 

The  work-study  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Is  beginning  to  en- 
courage moi^  "low-Income"  students  to 
enroll.  They  must  receive  adequate  coun- 
seling and  require  job  supervision  during 
the  early  weeks  of  employment.  It  is 
clear  that  an  increased  number  of  Job 
sites  will  preclude  this  close  relation- 
ship. 

Second,  the  threat  erf  the  Increase  in 
the  employer's  share  to  25  percent  has 
already  resulted  in  employerls  accepting 
an  average  of  35  percent  fewer  students 
per  employer.  Thus  far,  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  student-aid  officers  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  number  of 
students  by  Incretising  the  number  of  Job 
sites,  but  the  saturation  point  Is  near. 

The  size  of  our  student  bodies  is  grow- 
ing— the  number  of  Jobs  must  not  re- 
main constant  but  grow  with  equal  rapid- 
ity. Young  people  who  previously  found 
the  expense  of  higher  education  prohibi- 
tive have  been  told  that  the  opportuni- 
ties are  now  here. 

We  must  not  frustrate  their  hopes. 


Forward-Looking  Repnblicans  Support 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  question  of  approving 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  will  be  before 
the  House  this  week,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  reasoned,  responsible 
endorsement  of  this  plan  which  was 
made  last  month  by  the  Committee  for 
Forward-Looking  Republicans. 

This  committee,  chaired  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Burling,  Jr.,  Includes  many  promi-  < 
nent  Washlngtonians  who  have  taken 
active  roles  in  improving  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  have  demonstrated  their 
Interest  in  strengthening  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  In  many  Individual 
cases,  support  for  this  plan  is  based  on 
long  experience  with  the  present  com- 
mission form  of  government  and  on 
close  acquaintance  with  the  defects  in- 
herent in  this  93-year-old  system. 

In  a  letter  to  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
the  committee  concluded : 

The  Reorganization  Plan  Is  a  sound  and 
Blgnincant  step  forward  in  bringing  modern, 
effective  and  efficient  government  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

They  further  stated: 

The  commission  form  of  government  la 
outdated,  outmoded,  and  cannot  do  the  Job. 

The  committee  cited  a  very  pertinent 
observation  made  in  1948  by  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  then 


chaired  by  the  Honorable  Everktt  M. 
Dtrksek.  I  quote  from  that  report: 

The  present  organic  law,  passed  In  1878, 
.  .  .  represents  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  poorly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modem  mu- 
nicipal government.  .  .  .  There  is  no  clear 
separation  of  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions which  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment consider  eaEentlal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  reform  la 
even  more  evident  and  urgent  now  than 
it  was  19  years  ago.  Although  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  should  be  supple- 
mented by  legislation,  primarily  to  pro- 
vide for  local  election  of  some  officials, 
the  plan  would  make  significant  and 
constructive  changes  in  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  government  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  Mr.  Bur- 
ling's  thoughtful  and  persuasive  letter, 
and  Insert  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point, 
with  a  list  of  the  officers  and  advisory 
board  of  the  Committee  for  Forward- 
Looking  Republicans: 

Committee  roa 

FORWAKD-LOOKIMG  RlEPUBLICANS, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  10, 1967. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and 
Legislative  Reorganization,  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Blatnik:  The  D.C.  Committee  for 
Forward  Looking  Republicans  was  organized 
In  the  summer  of  1964  as  a  medium  through 
which  financial  assistance  could  be  given  to 
support  the  candidacies  of  moderate  Repub- 
licans running  for  public  office,  principally 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  to  help  rebuild  the  local  Re- 
publican organization  and  to  support  the 
cause  of  good  government  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Committee  has  continued  to 
function  actively  since  Its  organization  and 
we  believe  that  our  efforts  have  been  effective 
in  many  Instances. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  issues 
which  have  been  raised  and  discussed  with 
res|>ect  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  Our 
analysis  leads  u»  to  conclude  that  the  Re- 
organization Plan  Is  a  sound  and  significant 
step  forward  in  bringing  modem,  effective 
and  efficient  government  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  respectfully  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — and  particularly  those 
of  our  great  Republican  Party — to  support 
this  Important  move  for  better  local  govern- 
ment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  home  of 
|,6ome  800.000  citizens.  Within  the  area  of  the 
District  we  find  most  of  the  same  pVoblems 
and  potential  as  are  found  in  other  large 
American  cities.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  publication, 
"Modernizing  Local  Government."  recently 
pointed  up  the  problems  facing  urban  Amer- 
ica: Cities  choked  with  traffic;  millions  of 
substandard  dwellings;  rising  crime  and  de- 
linquency rates;  widespread  social  unrest; 
an  environment  becoming  steadily  more  pol- 
luted; vast  deteriorating  commercial  areas. 

We  know  these  problems  are  found  to 
varying  degrees  in  Washington.  The  Cham- 
ber stressed  that,  "unless  local  government 
is  revitalized,  our  political  and  economic 
systems,  as  we  knqw  them,  will  have  little 
chance  to  solve  public  problems  effectively. 
Governments  of  yesteryear  must  be  remod- 
eled to  fit  not  only  today's  but  tomorrow's 
needs." 

The  actions  to  be  taken  under  the  Reor- 
ganization Plan  are  necessary  to  remodel  the 
District's  government  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  The  existing  structure 
of  the  District  government  is  a  vestige  of 
yesteryear,  designed  to  meet  the  condltlona 
of  the  mld-l870'B. 


If  Washington,  like  other  large  American 
cities,  is  to  rise  to  its  challenges — to  fulAU 
its  mlfislon  as  the  Capital  of  this  Nation — 
It  must  have  strong  executive  leadership. 
A  three-beaded  executive  la  by  Its  very  na- 
ture conducive  to  delay  and  confusion.  Dis- 
trict agencies  are  divided  among  the  Com- 
missioners for  executive  leadership.  This 
compartmentallzation  la  destructive  and 
self-defeating.  No  private  business  would 
willingly  accept  such  a  plan  of  organization. 
Local  and  Federal  resources  are  wasted  be- 
cause three  Commissioners  are  unable  to 
give  unified  direction  and  to  require  coordi- 
nation of  activities  cutting  across  traditional 
lines. 

These  infirmities  of  the  District's  form  of 
government  were  pointed  out  In  a  Report 
on  District  of  Colvmibla  ASaln  sutMnltted  to 
the  Congress  as  long  ago  as  1908  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  stated  that  "a  sin- 
gle head  in  place  of  three  Commissioners  .  .  . 
(will)  .  .  .  increase  efficiency,  determine  re- 
sponsibility, and  eliminate  delays  and  un- 
certainties mevitable  under  th«  present 
system  .  .  ." 

In  1948  the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Chaired  by  then  Con- 
gressman Everett  M,  Dlrksen,  announced 
similar  conclusions  in  adopting  a  proposal 
both  for  Home  Rule  and  for  reorganization 
of  the  District  government.  Among  other 
defects  of  the  Cc^nmisslbn  form  of  govern- 
ment the  Committee  pointed  out  that: 

"The  present  organic  law,  passed  in  1878. 
.  .  .  represents  a  crazy-quilt  pattern  poorly 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  modern  mu- 
nicipal government.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  clear 
separation  of  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions which  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment  consider   essential." 

The  Reorganization  Plan  will  remedy 
these  deficiencies.  It  creates  the  position  of 
a  single  Commissioner  who  will  be  directly 
respKDnBlble  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
for  the  effective  administration  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  heads  of  District  agencies,  too, 
will  have  a  clear  focus  of  responsibility.  Each 
wlU  report  to  the  same  top  man.  The  result 
of  this  organization  change  should  be 
quicker,  clearer  decisions  plus  m.or«  effec- 
tive administration. 

The  Commission  form  of  government  is  no 
longer  satisfactory  for  large,  complex  cities 
such  as  Washington.  This  Is  shown  not  only 
by  the  difficulties  created  by  Its  continuing 
use  here  In  Washington,  but  by  Its  declining 
use  throughout  the  Natlonj  Today  none  of 
the  Nation's  largest  27  cities,  except  Wash- 
ington, still  operates  under  this  form  of 
government.  If  the  commission  structure 
were  an  effective  means  of  governing  our 
large  cities,  surely  the  trend  would  have 
been  slowed  or  reversed.  We  must  conclude 
that  many  years  of  American  experience, 
under  many  different  political,  economic, 
and  social  conditions,  have  led  to  a  funda- 
mental conclusion — the  commission  form  of 
government  is  outdated,  outmoded,  and  can- 
not do  the  Job.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
Nation's  Capital,  alone  among  the  Nation's 
cities,  should  be  hobbled  by  a  system  estab- 
lished In  1874  when  the  scope  of  respon- 
sibilities of  city  government  was  entirely 
different  than  It  Is  today. 

Willie  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
elements  of  the  plan,  we  believe  these  criti- 
cisms are  not  valid.  Whatever  substance  they 
may  have  does  not  outweigh  the  value  of 
the  plan  for  good  government  In  the  Dis- 
trict. 

For  example,  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
an  Important  provision  of  the  plan  which 
gives  the  single  Commissioner  authority  to 
organize  the  subordinate  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  In  our  Judgment  this  Is 
vital  if  the  District  is  to  be  organized  to 
carry  out  present  and  future  programs  with 
economy  and  efficiency.  This  authority  Is  no 
different  from  that  which  Congress  has  given 
to  practically  all  of  the  heads  of  Cabinet  De- 
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partments  and  to  the  heads  of  important 
Independent  agencies.  It  carries  out  one  of 
the  Important  recommendations  of  tbe 
Hoover  Commission  for  better  government. 

Last  year,  for  example,  in  creating  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Congress  gave 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  essential- 
ly «tTniiar  authority  to  reorganize  subordi- 
nate units  of  the  agency.  The  year  before 
the  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of  HUD  this 
basic  reorganization  authority.  The  power  to 
group  functions  and  actlvltlee  for  effective 
resiUts  la  central  to  making  District  govern- 
ment a  responsive  instrument  for  civic  prog- 
ress. Congress,  of  course,  retains  full  power 
to  terminate  this  authority  in  whole  or  to 
reverse  or  revise  individual  actions  by  the 
CommlaBioner. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  is 
that  somehow  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
Council  under  the  plan  will  Involve  the 
Council  in  controversy  and  perhaps  trespass 
over  ttie  line  into  the  area  reserved  for  the 
Ccwgreas.  We  do  not  see  bow  this  oould 
happen  any  more  under  the  plan  than  is  ik>w 
the  case. 

The  Ooundl  is  given  only  such  quasl- 
leglslatlve  authority  as  Is  now  vested  In  the 
three  Commissioners — ^no  more.  There  la  no 
substantive  diange  In  the  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  OonKress.  Congress  retains  for 
Itself  the  full  responsibility  to  enact  all 
legislation  affecting  the  District  appropriate 
funds,  and  make  Its  budgets. 

Indeed.  In  accordance  with  the  best  of 
oounael  o<  students  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, taie  plan  separates  these  quasi-legisla- 
tive tunctlona  assigned  to  the  Council  frcxn 
the  executive  functions  lodged  with  the 
OommlaBloiner.  Therefore,  the  plan  should 
measurably  reduce  the  chance  for  con- 
fuakm. 

We  h*ve  considered  these  and  other  ob- 
Jecttooa  to  the  plan.  They  offer  no  ground 
for  rli*"g*"g  our  opinion  that  the  plan  of- 
ten the  beet  bnmedlate  step  for  bringing 
better  government  to  the  District.  If  H  ap- 
pears that  further  changes  are  needed,  or 
Indeed  ttMt  elements  of  the  plan  can  be 
Improved,  there  la  no  bar  to  having  Oongress 
legislate  directly  on  these  points.  In  the 
meantime,  the  problenis  oS  the  Dlatrlct  in- 
crease. Pronopt  action  is  needed  to  insure 
that  progre—  can  be  made  to  make  the  city 
<«e  in  which  Its  rasldenta  will  be  proud  to 
live  and  which  all  Americans  will  be  pleased 
to  visit. 

Req>ectfully  cubmltted. 

Edwakd  BtntLUfO,  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Omcnt]  AND  AnvisoBT  Boasd  or  thx  Com- 
icrrm  ior  Forwakd-Lookino  RsptrsucANS 

OFFICEKS 

Edward  Burling,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Mark 
Sullivan.  Jr..  Vice  Chairman;  Henry  S.  Rob- 
inson. Jr„  HJ3.,  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee; Norman  O.  Jarvls,  Philip  H.  Watts, 
Special  Assistants  to  the  Chairman;  Samuel 
Blddle,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Ted  Newman, 
General  Counsel:  Curtis  B.  Munson,  Chair- 
man, Membership  Committee;  Mrs.  Nelll 
PbllUpe,  Chairman,  Finance  Committee; 
John  A.  Nevliis.  Chairman,  Program  Commit- 
tee; ICrs.  Kay  Hanson,  Chairman,  Public 
Relations. 

Kxxcrmvx  committee 

The  above  officers  plus  the  following: 
Charlea  K.  Brown,  Ifrs.  Mark  H.  Cornell, 
Arthur  P.  Hartel,  George  E.  C.  Hayes,  Henry 
Lincoln  Johnson.  Barrlngton  D.  Parker,  Peter 
R.  Taft. 

ADVISOST  BOAEO 

Miss  Sara  Altherr,  Richard  Aurello,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Peter  Betln,  Mrs.  Raymond 
Cox,  Mra.  Bertha  Dahm,  Julian  R.  Dugas, 
Charles  Plaher,  Rev.  J.  L.  S.  HoUoman.  Mrs. 
Katharine  McOook  Knox,  Mrs.  Constance 
McGregor,  Rev.  Jerry  A.  Mo<»«,  Mrs.  John  H. 
M<MTlson,    Geraon    Nordlinger,    Jr.,    Courts 


Oulahan,  David  Peacock,  Craig  Feper,  Mn. 
M.  Marie  Rogers,  Nelson  Roots,  Charlea 
Stone,  Kirs.  L.  Corrln  Strong,  Mrs.  Mark  Sul- 
livan. Jr.,  Mrs.  Ida  Taylor,  Robert  EL  Tbayer, 
Henry  WlUard,  J.  Franklin  Wilson. 


Kerner  for  Hifli  Coart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
highly  respected  and  distinguished 
Rockford  Star,  which  was  founded  In 
188S  and  has  since  guided  the  destiny 
of  a  large  segment  of  nUnoLs,  published 
an  excellent  editorial  In  Its  August  6 
edition  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  and 
I  am  sure  to  Governor  Kemer  that  the 
Rockford  Star  expresses  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  man  whom  President 
Johnson  has  selected  to  head  the  special 
Presidential  Commission  Investigating 
urban  rioting.  I  am  certain  the  editorial 
fortifies  the  President  in  his  wise  selec- 
tion of  Governor  Kemer  for  this  diffi- 
cult assignment. 

The  Rockford  Star  editorial — ^wlth 
which  I  thoroughly  agree — follows.  Mr. 
V^illiam  K.  Todd,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Rockford  Star,  deserves  highest 
commendation  for  his  wise  counsel. 
KxBNEB   FOB  High   CotrsT 

President  Johnson  should  appoint  Illinois 
Governor  Otto  Kerner  to  the  next  vacancy 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

President  Johnson's  recent  appointment 
of  Governor  Kemer  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  presidential  commission  investigating 
urban  rioting  focuses  nationwide  attention 
up>on  our  two-term  governor — a  man  pos- 
sessed of  eminent  credentials. 

Governor  Kemer 's  appolntanent  would  be 
the  best  to  the  Supreme  Court  President 
Johnson  has  made  since  he  took  office. 

There's  no  question  about  Kemer'i  Judl- 
clEd  temperament,  and  he's  a  "political 
moderate"  who  has  managed  to  resist  Dem- 
ocratic machine  boeslsm. 

President  Johnson  certainly  must  have 
been  aware  of  our  governor's  judicial  quall- 
flcatlons — and  rightly  so — when  he  named 
him  to  head  up  the  anti-riot  commission — 
described  by  the  President  as  a  "very  critical 
assignment"  hopefully  seeking  to  avert  con- 
tinued  anarchy  In  America's  cities. 

The  President  assigned  Governor  Kemer 
a  "task  that  Is  as  profound  as  the  Ideal  of 
democracy  itself" — that  of  finding  a  solution 
to  the  civil  riots  which  have  been  sweeping 
through  city  after  city. 

Kerner  has  a  long  record  of  efTorts  to 
achieve  civil  rights  legislation — In  an  orderly 
manner — and  pioneered  crowd-control  train- 
ing while  serving  as  a  top-ranking  officer  In 
the  Illinois  National  Guard. 

As  governor  he  has  not  been  reluctant  to 
support  law  enforcement  in  nUnois.  Last 
summer,  and  the  sununer  befc»«,  he  caUed 
out  the  lUlnois  National  Guard  without  de- 
lay to  queU  disturbances  In  Chicago.  A  week 
ago  he  sent  guardsmen  to  Cairo,  HI.  He  baa 
fought  equally  hard  for  open  housing  leg- 
islation and  has  soiight  to  combat  discrimi- 
nation and  poverty. 

Earlier,  he  demonstrated  ability  to  be  Ann 
and  Impartial  as  United  States  attorney  for 


Mcrtbem  Illinois,  and  later  as  a  Cook  Count; 
Jodge.  In  World  War  II,  Otto  Kerner  had  a 
distinguished  record  overseas,  and  then  con- 
tinued service  with  the  Illinois  National 
Guard,  retiring  In  1946  as  a  major  general. 

The  presidential  oommliwlon  Governor 
Kemer  beads  has  set  about  the  business  of 
probing  urban  strife.  We  have  every  confl. 
dence  the  commission  will  come  up  with 
meaningful  sueoess  under  his  leadership. 

When  The  Morning  Star  recommended 
Otto  Kemer  for  governor  of  Illinois  Aug  21, 
1960,  we  said : 

"The  Morning  Star  likes  the  record,  the 
character,  the  Reparation  of  Otto  Kerner, 
the  Democratic  gubernatorial  candidate.  It 
will  support  his  candidacy. 

"This  declaration  is  not  made  lightly  by  a 
newspaper  which  has  consistently  supported 
RepbUcan  candidates  over  many  decades  .  .  . 

"He  has  had  an  honorable  career  as  a 
soldier,  lawyer.  Jurist,  humanitarian  civic 
leader.  He  has  been  a  leader  in  constitutional 
refc»-m  affecting  the  entire  state. 

"We  feel  he  will  be  a  governor  for  all  the 
state." 

We  reiterate  these  same  words  today  In 
prcqxwlng  that  President  Johnson — at  the 
first  opportunity — appoint  Governor  Kem«r 
as  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Covrt. 

Governor  Kemer  has  served. Illinois  well. 
But  we  believe  his  Judicial  talent,  deliberate 
manner,  thoughtful  philosophy  and  wealth 
of  public  service  experience  can  serve  our 
whole  nation — not  Just  Illinois — on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench. 


Withoat  Firins  a  Shot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  En- 
terprise-Chronicle newspaper,  in  Bur- 
llngame,  Kana.,  has  survived  and  grown 
through  100  years  of  newspaperdom— it 
rightfully  enjoys  the  respect  of  Kansans 
who  read  it.  It  has  been  a  voice  of  the 
people.  It  Is,  therefore,  quite  pertinent 
and  proper  Uuit  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  from  the 
Enterprise-Chronicle  of  Thursday,  July 
27.  appropriately  UUed.  "Without  Fir- 
ing a  Shot."  If  we  are  as  Interested 
In  the  views  of  the  people  as  we  profess 
to  be.  as  our  very  title  of  "representa- 
tive" suggests,  then  each  of  us  should 
value  from  the  following  thoughts  on 
the  disturbing  trend  of  riots  In  this  coun- 
try coupled  with  editor  Wallace  Em- 
mon's  comments  on  the  resulting  inef- 
fective reactions  from  this  Government. 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

WrrHoiJT  PiKiNa  a  Shot 

Only  the  ccnnmunlsts  can  enjoy  "the  long, 
hot  summer"  which  is  being  brought  about 
after  threats  of  Negro  violence  leaders.  Thew 
have  been  some  "whltles"  killed  along  wltb 
the  Black  Power  advocates  but  the  greatect 
degradation  lies  with  the  inactivity  of  tli* 
administration,  congress  and  the  coTirts. 

It  was  hard  to  tmderstand  that  the  Negro 
population  would  destroy  their  own  areaa, 
no  matter  how  meager  but  the  Detroit  riot* 
siiffered  downtown  destruction  until  oper- 
ating city  busiaessee  should  be  more  appre- 
hensive than  ever  in  considering  employ- 
ment from  their  ranks. 
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Two  fact(M«  of  Negro  vlolenc*  make  It  a 
national  problem.  One  is  the  dadaion  at  the 
administration  to  support  the  Negro  "cause" 
which  was  backed  by  oongress  and  the 
courts:  the  other  la  that  the  same  three 
branches  of  federal  government  alt  idly  by 
and  make  no  move  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

Not  ail  Negroes  agree  that  violence  is  the 
way  to  "win  friends  and  influence  people." 
By  Black  Power  methods,  those  leaders 
would  take  or  destroy.  The  "non-violent" 
black  leadership  follows  the  practice  of  "the 
great  lie"  mouthing  words  of  false  friend- 
ship while  encouraging  Individuals  to  revolt. 

There  is  nothing  American  about  street 
rioting.  The  nation  prospered  by  substitut- 
ing ballots  for  bullets.  No  other  race  coming 
to  these  shores  has  resorted  to  violence  and 
they  have  received  the  same  earned  blessings 
as  those  who  came  before  them.  America  has 
bad  no  patron  saint  bom  of  violence  but  the 
mixture  of  bcu:kgrounds  gave  strength  In  an 
abundant  land. 

The  Negro  race  cibne  a  long  way  up  from 
Its  tribal  ways  over  the  rocky  road  of  slavn-y 
and  subsequent  period  of  adjxistment  as  free 
Individuals.  But  those  who  were  left  behind 
have  done  no  better  and  those  ot  Africa 
would  no  more  trade  places  with  those  of 
the  U.S.  than  the  American  Negroes  want 
to  go  to  Africa.  If  this  fact  can  be  accepted, 
it  Is  the  first  step  toward  becoming  first 
class  citizens. 

Jurisprudence  erred  in  framing  laws  for 
specified  classes.  Ignoring  the  error  does  not 
make  the  problem  go  away.  More  "civil 
rights"  legislation  wiU  magnify  rather  than 
diminish  the  clash  of  racial  dissension.  The 
forms  of  subservience  take  many  shapes  and 
turning  one  race  upon  another  reverts  to  the 
axiom  that  "might  makes  right." 

Black  Power  advocates  ask  a  separation 
of  the  races  but  the  request  is  based  on  an 
"or-else"  basis.  This  is  not  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  Negro  race — nor  is  the  request  in 
democratic  form.  Method,  in  this  Instance, 
is  secondary  to  training  and  that  training 
comes  from  the  foreign  source  that  has  pub- 
licly said  "We'U  bury  you." 

Rioting  must  stop.  If  it  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  Negroes  themselves  then  it  should 
be  controlled  by  legislation  with  Justifiable 
penalties.  If  that  Is  not  brought  about,  a 
clash  la  unavoidable — exactly  as  atheist 
communism  would  like — without  firing  a 
shot. 


Peace  Corps  Achievet  Earlj  Success  in 
Micronesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
John  Plncetlch,  Peace  Corps  Director  In 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
presented  a  Ist-year  report  on  Peace 
Corps  activities  there  to  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia  on  July  19, 1967. 

Despite  the  seemingly  Insurmountable 
problems  faced  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Plncetich 
reported  remarkable  success  by  the 
Peace  Corpa  volunteers  who  were  given 
assignments  In  the  Trust  Territory.  Dur- 
ing its  1st  year  of  commitment  in  Mi- 
cronesia, the  Peace  Corps  has,  among 
other  things,  completed  an  Important 
public  health  census,  accelerated  and  im- 
proved the  teaching  of  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language,  worked  on  community  de- 
velopment projects,  helped  establish  new 


periodicals,  and  engaged  in  important 
youth  work  projects. 

Aa  always.  I  am  imi>res8ed  by  the  ded- 
ication and  sincerity  of  poipoee  of  our 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  I  think  their 
outstanding  woiic  in  Micronesia  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  therefore  pleased  to  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  summary  of  Mr,  Plncetlch's 
report  on  the  success  of  Peace  Corps  ac- 
tivities in  Micronesia,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  July  26,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

A    Yeas    Afteb    CoMMrrMENT — Peacx    Corps 
Success  in  Micronesia  Citzd 

A  year  after  it  was  committed  to  Micro- 
nesia, the  Peace  Corps  has  445  volunteers 
located  on  80  of  the  97  inhabited  islands  and 
175  more  volunteers  In  training  on  the  Island 
of  Udot  In  Truk  Lagoon. 

Further,  says  John  Pincetlch,  Peace  Corps 
director  for  Micronesia,  most  of  the  foreseen 
difficulties  facing  the  corps  have  not  materi- 
alized. 

In  a  speech  to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia 
on  Sai{>an  last  week,  Pincetlch,  formerly  of 
Honolulu,  made  these  points : 

"We  heard  there  wasn't  enough  available 
housing  In  the  villages,  especially  in  the 
district  centers.  We  would  have  to  build. 

"We  were  also  told  that  Mlcroneslan  fami- 
lies would  not  welcome  volunteers  to  share 
their  homes. 

"In  the  Marianas,  Palau,  Truk  and  Ponap)e 
today,  volunteers  are  Uvlng  in  houses  pro- 
vided them  by  the  community,  renting  exist- 
ing houses  within  the  community  or  living 
with  families.  Some  construction  was  neces- 
sary In  Yap  and  the  Marshalls,  but  these 
houses  are  being  turned  over  to  local  families 
as   other   volunteer  arrangements  are  made. 

"We  are  told  that  young  Americans  could 
n^^  live  adequately  on  our  proposed  living 
allowance  On  Saipan,  for  example.  It  was 
said  volunteers  would  require  up  to  $200  per 
month  to  maintain  a  subsistence  level  of 
Uvlng. 

"Our  45  Saipan  Volunteers  are  now  main- 
taining adequate  health  and  living  standards 
on  their  $80  monthly  allowance.  Where  rent 
is  required,  an  additional  $10  per  month  Is 
supplied.     " 

"We  were  told  that  logistics  would  make 
it  practically  Impossible  to  assign  volunteers 
and  Install  radios  on  many  remote  islands. 

"Today,  volunteers  are  serving  on  more 
than  80  of  the  97  Inhabited  Islands  in  Mi- 
cronesia; each  has  at  least  access  to  a  nearby 
radio. 

"We  were  told  that  the  variety  of  languages 
spoken  In  Micronesia  and  the  absence  of 
published  languages  materials  would  make 
it  Impossible  to  teach  all  languages  eCFectlve- 
ly  in  a  three-month  period. 

"Nine  different  languages  were  taught  In 
the  first  training  programs:  materials  were 
created,  langauge  informants  were  sent  to  the 
training  sites.  Depending  on  his  assignment 
and  language  ability,  every  volunteer  has 
some  language  proficiency,  ranging  from  a 
working  knowledge  to  fluency. 

"So  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  Micronesia 
are  doing  Just  what  Ross  Pritchard  said  they 
would  a  year  ago;  they're  living  in  local 
communities,  on  a  comparable  standard, 
speaking  local  languages  and  eating  local 
foods. 

"All  this  Just  didn't  happen.  Many  people 
in  many  ways,  large  and  small,  in  and  out 
of  government,  officially  and  unofficially, 
helped.  There  Is  one  other  factor:  Peace  Corps 
in  Mlcroneela  has  proved  to  be  an  idea  whose 
time  had  come." 

HEALTH    CENSUS 

Plncetich  said  the  Peace  Corps  in  its  first 
year  has  completed  an  Important  public 
health  census,  accelerated  and  improved 
teaching  on  English  as  a  second  language, 
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helped  clean  up  Palau  after  the  typhoon, 
worked  on  oommunlty  developcnent  projects, 
helped  establish  new  penodlc&ls.  pitched  In 
a  community  radio  statlona  and  engaged  in 
important  youth  work  projects. 

He  said  the  Peace  Oocpa  baa  spent  about 
(1.8  million  in  Micronesia  so  far,  used  a 
nuniher  ot  Mlcroneeians  on  its  staff,  and 
now  is  seeking  to  enrich  and  improve  pro- 
granu  already  begun. 

Programs  now  in  preparation  aim  at  in- 
creaslDg  copra  production  by  60  percent  in 
three  years,  and  an  evaluation  of  the  long- 
range  economic  potential  ot  fishing  for 
Micronesia. 

VOLtTNTEEKS*    FUTDEE 

In  closing  his  rejx^t  to  the  Oongress,  Plnce- 
tich commented: 

"Finally,  in  viewing  volunteers'  role  for  the 
future.  It  is  Important,  as  noted  earlier,  to 
understand  the  jxxwer  of  their  preaenx^.  It 
goes  beyond  skills,  whether  they  l>e  strong 
or  minimal.  It  Is  the  essence  of  their  youth: 
vision,  dedication.  Impatience,  sincerity  of 
purpose. 

"That  presence  cannot  help  but  make  an 
lro.i>act  on  Micronesia's  youth.  And.  as  we  look 
to  the  future  of  Micronesia,  lit  is  for  the 
generations  represented  in  tbls  Oongress  to 
be  the  architects,  but  the  youth  of  Micro- 
nesia— the  generations  to  come — ^wlU  be  the 
builders. 

"It  is  in  them  that  must  be  instilled,  more 
deeply,  the  qualities  that  will  make  for  soUd 
nationhood.  And  It  la  here  that  the  power 
of  the  presence  of  Peace  Corps  vcdunteers 
may  have  its  greatest  Impact  in  the  years 
ahead." 


High  Coort  and  tke  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  17.  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  government  Is  to  lend 
stability  to  a  society.  This  function  Is 
so  important  that  any  government  which 
does  not  perform  this  task,  can  be  said 
to  be  no  government  at  all  An  editorial 
in  the  Ottawa  Herald  recently,  points 
out  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  due  to 
some  of  its  recent  decisions,  has  given 
rise  to  a  situation  of  instability  In  our 
Nation's  court  system. 

I  insert  here  that  editorial  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
IJiGH  Court  and  the  Law 

Recently  a  retired  legislator  and  district 
Judge  who  is  now  84  years  old  had  this  to  say 
about  returrung  to  the  pracUce  of  law: 

"You  advise  a  client  about  something  that 
Is  very  Important  to  him,  and  then  the  next 
week  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  a  de- 
cision that  changes  the  whole  law.  I  wouldn't 
know  how  to  tell  a  client  anything  that 
would   be  worth  a  damn." 

This  week  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  told  Kansas  police- 
men that  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions have  Invalidated  training  officers  have 
received  as  recently  as  three  years  ago. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  recent  high 
court  decisions  have  "put  the  defense  lawyer 
right  into  the  police  station."  What  he  was 
referring  to  were  decisions  which  state  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  Is  restrained — arrested — 
he  must  be  informed  of  his  rights,  that  he 
can  remain  silent,  that  he  can't  be  ques- 
tioned If  he  doesn't  want  to  be,  that  he  has 
the  right  to  Immediate  presence  of  a  lawyer. 

Most  officers  are  aware  of  recent  decisions. 
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&na  oonfiiaed  bj  tbem.  Tb^j  have  fovmd  it 
has  mads  tlMlr  joibm  axtrcBaAly  dUficult  wlien 
it  oomea  to  aolvliig  crime. 

Too,  moat  crimloala  are  also  acutely  aware 
of  tbe  recent  d«irl«lninii  of  tbe  UJ3.  Supreme 
Coiirt  and  mlea  laid  down  for  protection  ot 
the  individual. 

The  upalK)*  la  Vb»  burdena  of  proof  bave 
become  almost  orerbearlng  for  tboee  cbarged 
■witii  aolTlng  of  orlmee.  Tboee  committing 
cringe  now  bide  bebind  tbe  court  dedslona 
axLd  laugb  at  tb«  law  and  the  ofOcera  wbo 
are  auppoMd  to  asiforoe  it. 

It  la  no  wonder  tbat  dlareepect  for  the  law 
Is  beoomlng  flagrant  in  thia  country,  tbat 
Americana  are  rioting  agalnat  authority. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PTJBUCATION  OP 
THK  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD 

OOOK   OF  LAWB   or   TBI    UNTIED    STATBS 

Tni.x  44,  8«cnoN  181.  Cokgressionai, 

RBCORD;    AXSANCKIfKNT,   8TTLK,   CONTXNTS, 

AND  XNDKZZ8. — Tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  aball  bave  control  of  tbe  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   tbe   Concrks- 
BiONAi.  BacoKD,  and  wbile  providing  tbat 
It  iball  be  aubetantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  tbe  Congkessional 
Rccoao  ■emlmonthly  during  the  sefislona 
of  Congress  and  at  tbe  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  U.  1896.  c.  23.  I  18.  38  Stat.  803.) 
Tnx*  44,  BacnoN  182b.  Saice;   nxxjs- 
TaanoNS,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
tbe  RecoRD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1938.  c.  630,  {  a,  40  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursiiant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  tbe  Congressional  Record 
tbe  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
tbe  daily  Rscxird  as  follows :  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  tbe  House  pro- 
ceedings in  <xtler  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insnfar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  tbe  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
tbe  Rbcoro  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  tbe  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  fiimlshed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CONORESSIONAL  RECORD,  In  7V4  -polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  doctmients, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  inserted 
in  tbe  Record  shall  be  printed  in  61/2 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  Ko  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  tbe  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  tbe  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  tbe  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  #iU  a  speech  be  printed  in  tbe  Rxcord  of 


ttie  day  of  its  delivery  tf  tbe  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  ef 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  b« 
piubUshed  in  the  Record  aball  be  in  tb* 
bands  of  tbe  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
1  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "Heave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  tbe  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  tbe  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  fiirnlshed  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  u:ithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee ) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  tbe  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  tbe  Congressionai. 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
itB  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  Tliat 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  tbe  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  tbe  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  tbe  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  at  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  PMbllo  I*rlnter  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  c«nstrued  to 
apply  to  conference  reportc 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  dtilvered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congrxs- 
eional  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  stiall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  tbe  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  ot  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  tbe  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.     When  only  one  House 


la  m  ■esalon,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  aesBion. 

This  rule  abaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmltatlona,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  o( 
the  Congressionai.  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adloumment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  exoerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  ootumuaicatlons  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  mnnbers  of  bis  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  at  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  <xr  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfflchU 
Reporters  of  the  Hbuse  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  ol  tbe  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  la  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report  - 
•rs  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  tbe  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Ninth   District   YD   Ranner-Up   in   State 
Speech  Contest 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augitst  8,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Indiana  Young  Democrats 
sponsor  an  oratorical  contest  as  part  of 
the  activities  at  their  State  convention. 
This  year  David  Elder,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Young  Democrats  from  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  was  first 
runner-up  in  the  contest.  In  his  excellent 
speech,  David  discusses  the  dilemma  of 
the  young  person  under  21  years  of  age 
who  Is  asked  to  assume  adult  responsi- 
bilities but  is  not  entitled  to  the  legal 
status  of  an  adult. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  text  of  his  speech.  "Wait  To 
Bean  Adult." 

Watt  To  Be  an  Adult! 
(By  David  Elder) 

A  young  man  was  marching  along  with  his 
rifle  in  his  arms  following  the  slow  but 
steady  pace  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
who  shared  the  duties  of  being  a  soldier  with 
him.  He  was  thinking  about  the  freedom  for 
which  he  was  helping  to  fight  for  in  this 
small  country.  Born  in  the  country  and 
raised  on  his  father's  farm  In  the  foothills  of 
Virginia.  Thomas  Blackstone  had  never  been 
this  far  from  home  before. 

He  was  glad  he  was  a  soldier  because  this 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  do  as  an  adult. 
Because  he  was  not  21.  he  could  do  very  little 
else.  Thomas  Blackstone  had  faith  in  his 
country's  political  and  military  leaders  for 
they  were  all  doing  their  best  and  so  was  he. 
Thomas  knew  or  cared  little  for  world  affairs, 
right  now  he  was  concerned  about  the 
coming  battle  tomorrow.  They  were  hoping 
for  a  victory  at  Torktown.  that  September  in 
1781. 

The  political  leaders  of  Thomas'  day  copied 
from  England  the  legal  status  for  the  popula- 
tion at  21.  England  made  this  decision  in  the 
middle  50's  In  the  13th  century  in  the  signing 
of  the  Magna  Carta.  In  the  past  centuries,  21 
was  a  good  age  for  maturity.  Today,  35  Is  also 
a  good  age  of  maturity  for  this  population. 
But  Thomas  Blackstone  and  his  age  group 
vaited  in  order  to  be  an  adult. 

During  the  next  two  hundred  years  there 
was  no  reason  to  change  this  13th  century 
idea,  even  though  everything  else  did!  You 
had  to  show  ownership,  trust,  responsible 
thinking,  and  much  more  In  order  to  be  an 
adult.  I'm  sure  we  aU  know  of  some  30-year 
old  juveniles  right  now.  Yet  those  who  are 
mature  and  are  under  21,  yet  fit  in  the  cate- 
gories of  trusting,  responsible,  level-headed 
must  wait  to  be  an  adult. 

Compared  to  the  frontier  days  where  one 
day  was  completely  different  from  the  next 
apd  most  settlers  only  lived  from  one  to  the 
next,  today  the  population  also  lives  from 
this  day  to  tomorrow.  Only  we  experience  to- 
day in  order  to  survive  the  tomorrow.  In  the 
preparation  for  today  and  Uvtng  it  through 
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helps  us  over  the  hurdles  of  tomorrow's 
problems. 

It  is  for  our  benefit  that  the  18  year  old 
knows  more  than  his  father  and  grandfather 
when  they  were  his  age.  This  Is  because  of 
the  fulfillment  of  someone's  vision  for  better 
education,  capable  government  agencies,  bet- 
ter transportation,  and  communication  and 
the  same  ole'  personal  urge  to  move  ahead. 
True,  not  everyone  takes  advantage  of  these 
services.  Bit  In  comparison  to  the  previous 
generation's  acceptance  to  these  advantages 
with  the  present  generation,  the  ratio  is 
about  the  same.  For  those  who  had  the  desire 
to  move  forward  soon  lost  their  burning 
flame  for  their  cause  when  they  had  to  wait 
to  become  an  adult. 

Today's  society  expects  this  18  to  21  year 
old  group  to  grow  up.  Sooner  than  the  pres- 
ent society  was  expected  to  do  the  same. 
Father  and  grandfather  today  were  not 
rushed  into  being  an  adult,  but  often  slowed 
down.  Does  it  seem  fair  that  an  age  group  Is 
expected  to  behave  like  an  adult  when  they 
cannot  function  as  one. 

England,  one  of  the  conservative  countries 
in  the  world.  Is  now  Investigating  the  possi- 
bilities of  not  only  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18.  but  to  lower  the  adult  requirements 
In  order  to  get  a  larger  amount  of  adiilt 
population  which  are  indeed  more  responsi- 
»ble.  Among  a  lower  voting  age,  is  the  right 
to  sue  another  and  to  be  sued,  to  be  married 
without  parental  consent  after  18,  to  own 
property,   and   of  course  to  be  taxed. 

If  we  are  looking  into  the  future  for  this 
age  group  to  develop  the  caliber  of  leader  we 
need  in  the  future  to  keep  our  country  run- 
ning efficiently  then  do  not  give  this  age 
group  a  lower  voting  age  by  Itself.  What  does 
a  vote  mean  when  parents  are  responsible 
for  them  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  wedding  cere- 
mony, and  on  a  loan  application  at  a  bank, 
when  they  are  still  under  21. 

This  age  group  will  soon  be  given  this 
country  to  run.  Three  more  years  of  responsi- 
bility and  experience  will  not  hurt  them  in 
their  search  for  the  means  of  accomplishing 
this  country's  goals  abroad  and  at  home. 

For  more  proven  adults  earlier  in  life,  our 
legislative  bodies  must  not  draw  the  line  of 
accomplishment  at  a  lower  voting  age. 
Earlier  responsibility  leads  to  quicker  ma- 
turity. Imagine  how  much  we,  as  young 
adults,  could  have  done  if  had  three  years 
more  experience  behind  us.  Yet  we  had  to 
wait  to  be  an  adult. 

This  should  be  a  reality  for  tbe  coming 
generation  very  soon.  For  If  they  can  marry, 
own  real  property,  sue  others  for  damages, 
and  be  sued  by  others,  they  will  grow  more 
and  probably  in  less  time  than  it  took  for 
us.  And  when  that  time  does  come  for  their 
complete  acceptance  of  control,  more  will  be 
ready   to  shoulder  that  great  responsibility. 

I  wonder  why  they  must  wait  to  be  an 
adult,  when  they  are  expected  to  act  grown 
up,  to  die  in  battles,  pay  taxes,  make  a  good 
home  and  living  for  their  own  fsunllles. 
Ijowerlng  tbe  voting  age  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  not  the  first  and  last  step  to 
take.  Because  we  demand  for  them  to  gjow 
up  sooner  than  other  generations,  then  the 
full  load  of  adulthood  should  t>e  theirs. 
But  until  we  realize  that  our  children  will 
make  this  country  safe  for  our  grandchildren 
and  we  give  them  the  opporttmity  to  grow 
when  the  age  for  this  vital  learning  and  ex- 
periencing Is  the  best,  they  must  uMit  to  be- 
come an  adult. 


Detroit  Meets  the  Challenge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
selfless,  determined  teamwork,  the  peo- 
ple of  Detroit  are  rapidly  putting  a  great 
city  back  on  its  feet.  Typical  of  the  spirit 
which  pervades  Detix)lt  In  the  postriot 
period  are  the  thoughts  expressed  in  an 
editorial  entitled  "Detroit's  Business 
Community  Paces  Its  Greatest  Chal- 
lenge," published  in  the  Detroiter,  a 
publication  of  the  Greater  Detroit  Board 
of  Commerce,  on  July  31.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detroit's    Business    CoMMtrNiTT    Faces   Its 
Greatest  Challenge 

They  laid  it  on  the  line — some  ■with  their 
lives.  All  Detroit  expresses  it  deep  gratitude 
to  its  indomitable  policemen  and  flre- fighters, 
who  have  risked  their  lives  consistently  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  during  I>etrolt's 
agony  these  past  several  days. 

Your  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
representing  commerce  and  Industry  in  this 
area,  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  these 
brave  and  determined  men. 

Doctors,  nurses,  technicians  and  hospital 
personel  in  all  of  Detroit's  hospitals  also 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  their 
unstinting  efforts  in  tending  to  thousands  of 
injured  and  maimed — most  of  them  Innocent 
victims  of  this  terrible  and  senseless  tragedy. 

No  less  commendable  has  been  the  un- 
stinting efforts  of  our  private  utilities  who 
have  so  magnificently  kept  the  Ufeblood  of 
electricity,  gas  and  telephone  services  avail- 
able to  this  great  city  despite  untold  damage 
In  the  rtot-tom  areas — where  even  at  the 
height  of  the  destruction,  their  crews  were 
doing  everything  possible  to  restore  service 
In  those   areas. 

And  the  cooperative  efforts  of  3S  com- 
munities who  volunteered  their  fire-fighters 
to  aid  Detroit's  beleaguered  and  over-taxed 
fire  department  deserve  special  mention. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  vast 
majority  of  Negroes  who.  residing  in  or  out 
of  the  beleaguered  areas  of  our  city,  deplored 
the  actions  of  the  small  minority  of  lawless 
whites  and  Negroes  who  went  on  a  rampage 
of  destruction. 

Statistics  about  this  tragic  event  will  be 
gathered,  collated,  added,  analyzed,  pub- 
lished, quoted  and  commented  upon  for 
years  to  come. 

But  the  real  story  does  not  lie  hidden  in 
the  statlst.ics  no  matter  how  often  they  will 
be  reviewed,  analyzed  or  quoted. 

Statistics  win  define,  In  a  measure,  only 
the  huge  economic  loss  caused  by  tbe  holo- 
caust. They  will  not,  however,  even  begin  to 
measure   the   heartbreak   that   has   resulted. 

What  is  the  damage  done  to  the  spirit  of 
this  once  proud  city?  What  damage  has  been 
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done  to  the  painstaking  efforts  of  Its  leaders, 
black  and  white,  who  had  taken  and  are 
taking  Important  steps  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  disadvantaged?  What  damage 
to  thoee  who  believed  that  there  was  excellent 
communication  only  to  discover  shockingly 
and  brutally  that  no  dialogue  short  of  force 
was  possible  with  those  lawless  elements 
that  were  bent  on  looting,  shooting  and 
arson? 

Ironically — the  editorial  In  last  week's 
Detrolter  hailed  the  leadership  with  which 
our  community  Is  blessed.  Today — all  of  the 
community's  leaders  are  suffering  from  shock 
and  disbelief  over  the  great  tragedy  that  has 
struck  our  community.  This  adversity,  how- 
ever, will  serve  only  to  re-emphaslze  the  great 
dimensions  of  the  problems,  strengthen  their 
resolve,  and  galvanize  them  to  even  greater 
efforts. 

All  of  the  human  understanding,  the  great 
heart,  compassion  and  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  our  conununlty  must  be  mobilized 
to  this  end — that  all  of  our  people  must  b« 
brought  Into  the  mainstream  of  community 
life. 

To  do  this,  we  must  mobilize  this  talent 
and  our  resources  to  tackle  the  most  imme- 
diate problems. 

Already  hard  at  work  In  the  area  of  food 
distribution,  so  grievously  crippled  In  the 
affected  areas.  Is  our  Food  Industry  Council 
to  assure  our  community  of  adequate  sup- 
pllea  and  to  restore  as  quickly  as  possible- 
food  distribution  in  the  devastated  areas. 

In  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  these 
areas — your  Board  of  Commerce  Is  prepared 
to  work  with  and  assist  thoee  agencies  of 
government  and  business  to  bring  the  pros- 
trated areas  back  to  life. 

Your  Board  of  Commerce  Is  marshalling 
Its  considerable  resources  to  be  the  catalyst 
tot  their  reconstruction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  their 
homes,  the  greatest  loss  to  many  Detrolters 
In  the  ravaged  areas  wtU  come  from  the  loss 
of  Jobs  which  disappeared  In  the  looting  and 
arson  of  those  establishments  In  which  many 
of  them  were  employed. 

While  finding  employment  tar  those  ren- 
dered Jobless  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
presents  a  sizable  challenge — ^thls  Is  only  a 
small  measure  of  the  overall  employment 
problMn  presented  by  the  disadvantaged. 

Jobs  wlU  require  the  complete  and  un- 
divided attention  of  the  entire  community. 
There  is  no  better  or  quicker  way  to  bring 
the  disadvantaged  Into  the  main  stream  of 
community  life  than  through  jobs. 

This  means  that  your  Board's  programs 
already  underway  must  be  stepped  up  in 
•Ise,  scope  and  rate.  It  means  pinpointing 
the  disadvantaged,  getting  to  them,  motivat- 
ing them  to  become  trainable  if  this  is  re- 
quired; to  move  those  with  skills  into  em- 
ploynxent,  and  to  motivate  them  to  remain 
In  employment.  In  short — to  show  them  there 
Is  a  way  to  Join  the  mainstream — to  be  a 
I>art  of  their  commimlty. 

This  win  require  the  concerted  effort  and 
aid  of  all  Detroit  area  commerce  and  indus- 
try which,  after  all,  is  the  main  source  of 
Jobs.  This  requires  recognition  on  the  part 
of  all  commerce  and  Industry  that  they  have 
a  vital  stake  In  the  success  of  this  effort — 
as  events  of  the  past  several  days  so  dramat- 
ically and  tragically  emphasize. 

Many  of  you  will  be  called  upon  In  the 
days  ahead  to  give  of  your  talents  and  efforts 
In  this  most  Important  undertaking. 

There  is  no  other  organization  more  ad- 
mirably suited  than  your  Board  of  Commerce 
to  act  as  the  catalyst  and  the  organizational 
center  arovmd  which  these  very  necessary 
programs  must  be  developed  to  tackle  these 
moat  pressing  problems. 

We  count  on  your  aid  to  mobilize  Detroit's 
best  leadership  and  vast  resources  for  ac- 
tion— action  that  will  point  out  In  no  un- 
certain terms  that  Detroit,  though  its  nose 
la  bloodied,  has  not  faltered  but  Instead  is 


moving  steadfastly  toward  thoee  high  goals 
which  It  has  sat  for  Itself. 

Short  of  all-out  war,  this  la  the  greatest 
challenge  Detroit's  leadership  has  ever  been 
called  on  to  face.  There  is  no  question  that 
It  will  meet  It  head  on — and  successfully  I 


Tax  Increases  Not  for  Tax-Free 
Foondations 


•  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augiist  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  It  be 
that  the  reported  Income  tax  Increase 
against  our  people  would  not  be  neces- 
sary If  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the 
special-interest  foundations  were  taxed? 

Why  should  our  wage  earners  and 
workers  be  taxed  to  take  easy  money  out 
of  circulation  when  the  foimdations — 
free  of  taxes — are  at  liberty  to  dump 
their  money  into  our  economy  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  and  for  their  special 
purpose? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  release  from  the  Au- 
giist 3  Evening  Star  on  the  Johnson  City 
Foundation  In  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  3.  1967] 

Johnson  Citt  Foundation's  Assets  Mount 

TO  $643,000 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

The  tax-exempt  charitable  foundation  es- 
tablished In  1957  by  President  Johnson  and 
his  wife  now  Is  worth  more  than  1643,000,  ac- 
cording to  reports  on  file  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Diirlng  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jiuie  30,  1966, 
the  latest  period  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able, the  foiindation's  assets  Increased  by 
$123,266.  Dvirlng  that  same  year,  its  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  causes  totalled  $18,124. 

Known  as  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Founda- 
tion prior  to  a  1961  change  of  name,  it  now 
is  called  the  Johnson  City  Foundation.  The 
figures  for  its  fiscal  1966  operations  come 
from  the  portion  of  its  tax  return  which 
must  be  available  for  public  inspection  un- 
der federal  law. 

The  law  docs  not  require  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  those  who  support  any  foundation, 
but  the  Foundation  Directory,  the  principal 
reference  book  In  the  field,  lists  the  donors 
to  the  Johnson  City  Foundation  as  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 

PATMAN  CRITICISM  CITED 

Because  it  has  consistently  taken  in  far 
more  money  than  It  has  distributed  during 
recent  years,  the  President's  foundation  has 
placed  itself  In  the  category  of  foundations 
sharply  criticized  by  a  fellow  Texan,  Rep. 
Wright  Patmsn,  D-Tex. 

Patman,  as  chairman  of  the  foundation 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Select  Small 
Business  Committee,  has  Issued  annual  re- 
ports criticizing  the  funnelling  of  money 
Into  tax-exempt  foundations  by  individuals 
seeking  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes  on  their 
Income. 

The  Johnson  City  Foundation  was  estab- 
lished 11  years  ago  through  a  $100  contribu- 
tion from  Johnson  and  his  wife.  TTntll  three 
years  ago,  it  regularly  listed  the  source  of  Its 
Income  for  public  inspection. 

Thoee  reports  showed  that  virtually  all  the 
income  came  from  Johnson  of  the  LBJ  Co., 


of  Austin,  Tex.,  the  firm  controlled  by  the 
President's  family  which  holds  an  Interest 
In  Texas  radio  and  television  properties. 

By  mid- 1962,  the  foundation  had  assets 
valued  at  $227,789.  One  year  later,  the  as-sets 
totaleld  $317,330.  The  latest  report  shews 
assets  of  $643,553 — more  than  double  the 
1963  figure. 

The  foundation's  stated  purpose  is  to  "ac- 
cept and  disburse  gifts  for  chEurttable.  scion- 
tlflc,  literary,  religious  and  educational  pur- 
poses." 

During  the  last  four  years,  however,  its 
donations  to  other  groups  have  ranged  from 
$7,921,  in  fiscal  1963,  to  $18,124,  reported  In 
the  most  recent  tax  return. 

At  the  end  of  the  latest  reporting  period, 
most  of  the  Johnson  City  Foundation's  as- 
sets were  invested  in  oorix>rate  stocks.  The 
total  in  that  category  was  $458,429. 

on.  AND  LAND  INTERESTS 

The  second  largest  asset  of  the  Johnson 
City  Foundation  In  mid- 1966  was  a  "royalty 
Interest"  Investment  In  oil-producing  prop- 
erties located  near  Houston  and  valued  at 
$96,616. 

The  foundation  also  reported  holding  "land 
and  Improvements"  valued  at  $63,729.  Al- 
though no  explanation  is  offered  for  that 
item,  it  was  disclosed  in  1966  that  the  foun- 
dation had  embarked  on  a  program  of  ac- 
quiring and  restoring  three  Texas  homes  ac- 
eoclated  with  the  President. 

They  are  his  boyhood  home  In  Johnson 
City,  his  birthplace  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pedemales  River  and  a  ranch  once  owned  by 
the  President's  grandfather,  Sam  Ealy  John- 
son Sr. 

TWO    ISSS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Two  of  the  largest  donations  made  in  fis- 
cal 1966  by  the  foundation  went  to  a  pair  of 
religious  Institutions — $6,475  to  St.  Marks 
Episcopal  Churoh  and  $4,000  to  the  First 
Christian  Church  of  Johnson  City. 

The  Southwest  Texas  Educational  Televi- 
sion Council  received  $6,000  and  the  "John- 
son City  Courthouse"  was  listed  as  the  re- 
cipient of  $3,499. 

However,  officials  at  the  Blanco  County 
Courthouse,  located  In  Johnson  City,  said 
they  did  not  have  any  knowledge  of  receiv- 
ing a  contribution  from  the  foundation. 

The  XTniversity  of  Texas  received  $600  and 
the  Austin  Symphony  Orchestra  was  the  re- 
cipient of  $50  from  the  foundation.  Dona- 
tions of  $100  were  made  to  each  of  these 
groups: 

Beth  Brown  Memorial  Foundatl<»i,  Harri- 
son County  Historical  Society,  Texas  Pine 
Arts  Aasoclatioa,  University  of  Texas  Ex- 
Students  Association,  Austin  Equal  Citizen- 
ship Corporation  and  the  Settlement  Chib 
of  Austin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
editorial  comment  in  the  New  Yoit 
Times  on  Sunday,  August  6,  James  Res- 
ton  again  reflects  accurately  the  prob- 
lems and  frustrations  confronting  the 
Americtin  public.  His  analysis,  which 
follows,  is  so  comprehensive  and  realistic 
that  it  needs  no  further  amplification : 
Nrw  Poucnts  ob  Nvw  Ixadkrs? 
(By  James  Reoton) 

Washington..  August  6. — ^A  nation  Is  In 
trouble  when  Its  people  feel  helpless  to  deal 


with  their  major  problems  and  do  not  know 
what  to  trust.  This  is  the  l>asl8  of  oxu  present 
bewilderment.  The  majority  of  our  people  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  crises  of  the  cities  and 
Vietnam,  but  In  their  perscknal  lives,  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  Isolated  from  the  riots 
in  the  cities  and  the  casualties  in  Vietnam, 
and  have  left  these  agonies  to  distracted 
officials  In  whom  they  have  little  faith. 

This  Is  our  present  dilemma:  the  people 
cannot  very  well  develop  a  strategy  for  the 
rebellion  at  home  or  the  war  abroad.  Every- 
body can  have  an  opinion  but  nobody  can 
prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  he  has 
the  answer.  Therefore,  there  must  be  faith, 
and  this,  for  the  present,  is  what  we  do  not 
have — neither  faith  In  our  common  purposes, 
nor  in  our  old  religious  and  philosophic  In- 
stitutions, nor  In  our  present  policies,  nor 
in  the  men  who  are  making  or  administering 
them. 

EVROPE  AND  AMERICA 

There  Is  no  escape  from  this  in  the  pessi- 
mistic conclusion  that  the  problem  of  Ignor. 
ance,  unemployment,  and  degradation  in  the 
American  cities  is  beyond  control.  Other  ad- 
vanced industrial  nations,  much  poorer  than 
the  United  States,  have  made  much  greater 
progress  with  the  urban  challenge  than  we 
have. 

"The  teeming,  disorganized  life  of  Im- 
poverished slums,"  Daniel  P.  Moynlban  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ob- 
serves, "has  all  but  disappeared  among  the 
North  Atlantic  democracies — save  only  the 
Cnited  States.  It  requires  some  Intrepldness 
to  declare  this  to  be  a  fact,  as  no  systematic 
Inqvilry  has  been  made  which  would  provide 
completely  dependable  compexlsons,  but  It 
can  be  said  wlUi  fair  assurance  that  mass  pov- 
erty and  squalor,  of  the  kind  that  may  be  en- 
countered in  almost  any  large  American  city, 
simply  cannot  be  found  in  comparable  cities 
in  Europ>e,  or  Canada,  or  Japan." 

THE  PARADOX 

Nor  Is  It  helpful  to  condemn  everything 
that  has  been  done  In  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  this  Negro  revolution  In  America 
Is  taking  place  at  a  time  of  steadily  improv- 
ing Negro  living  standards,  education,  em- 
ployment, health,  and  rising  public  services 
In  general.  In  the  early  stages,  revolution 
feeds  on  Itself.  The  Negroes  are  the  same 
as  the  whites  In  this.  The  more  they  are 
given,  the  more  they  demand,  to  the  pwlnt  of 
equality — it  happened  In  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Russian,  the  French,  the  Indian, 
and  It  is  happening  today  with  Walter 
Reuther's  United  Automobile  Workers,  who 
are  making  more  money  In  lees  hours  than 
they  thought  possible  in  the  thirties,  but  will 
probably  strike  In  the  autunm  anyway  for  a 
guaranteed  annual  wage  and  other  benefits. 

The  unsolved  problem,  obvious  for  a  very 
long  tUne,  which  Lyndon  Johnson  will  not 
face  and  which  the  people  Intuitively  under- 
stand or  seem  to  understand.  Is  the  problem 
of  priority.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
can  spend  more  money  on  the  cities  and  on 
Vietnam  this  year  than  last  year,  but  It  Is 
not  true  that  It  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  problem  of  the  cities, 
the  flight  to  the  moon,  the  health,  education 
and  welfare  of  all  the  people,  the  new  class 
war  between  the  rich  nations  and  the  poor 
nations,  pork-barrel  appropriations  for  all 
the  states  and  cities,  veterans'  aid,  foreign 
aid,  debt  reduction  and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— all  these  things  at  the  same  time. 

This  Is  what  the  Administration  is  trying 
to  do.  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  likely  to  be 
both  bad  policy  and  bad  politics.  Ordinary 
people,  dealing  with  their  own  desires  and 
budgets,  know  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  two.  They  have  to  choose,  and  while  the 
Administration  insists  on  pretending  it  can 
do  everything,  somehow — ^though  the  people 
wish  It  were  possible — they  know  It  cannot 
be  done. 

So  they  are  skeptical.  They  would  like  to 
believe  we  could  do  everything  everj-where 


but  they  don't  believe  and  therefore  they  are 
frustrated,  knowing  that  something  is  basic- 
ally wrong,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do 
about  It.  and  not  feeling  that  their  leaders 
are  either  finding  the  answer  or  even  telling 
the  plain  truth  about  the  problem. 

The  truth,  admittedly.  Is  startling.  We 
have  not  even  begun  to  think,  let  alone  to 
grapple,  with  the  cost  of  dealing  with  the 
cities.  A  "Marshall  Plan"  for  the  ghettos, 
which  Vice  President  Humphrey  suggested 
the  other  day.  Is  sadly  inadequate.  That  plan 
cost  us  about  $20  billion,  whereas  to  achieve 
the  goals  Johnson  has  be«>n  talking  about  In 
the  cities,  will  take  hundreds  of  billions,  a 
redistribution  of  wealth  in  this  country,  and 
probably  a  much  steep>er  tax  pwlicy — which 
no  politician  has  really  faced — and  a  redefini- 
tion of  policy  in  Vietnam. 

THE    FATAL    FLAW 

There  is  a  fatal  fiaw  in  the  Administration 
scale  of  the  problems  it  is  facing.  It  is  de- 
fiiUng  goals  but  not  pn-ovlding  the  means  to 
reach  them,  and  the  troubles  In  Vietnam  and 
In  the  cities  are  beginning  to  make  this  gap 
clear  to  everybody  who  thinks  about  them 
even  casually.  This  Is  why  there  is  mistrust 
and  frustration. 

The  President's  answer  to  the  cities  is  a 
committee  and  a  tax  hike.  His  answer  to 
Vietnam  Is  more  bombing  and  higher  draft 
calls,  but  the  Idea  Is  getting  around  that 
these  things  are  no  answer  either  to  the  vast 
scope  of  either  the  Negro  revolution  or  the 
war.  The  people  are  looking  for  new  concepts 
now,  and  if  they  dont  get  them,  they  are 
likely  to  be  looking  for  new  leadership 
later  on. 


Riots  Put  Congress  and  Nation  on  Spot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro, 
I  include  the  following: 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Aug.  8,  1967] 

Riots  Put  Congress  and  Nation  on  Spot 
(By  Roscoe  Drvunmond) 

Washington — There  Is  one  over-rldlng 
question  before  the  country  and  the  Congress 
today:  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
riots? 

Are  we  going  to  do  everything  adequate 
to  repress  the  riots  and  nothing  adequate 
to  reduce  the  causes  of  the  riots? 

Are  we  going  to  reward  the  rioters — un- 
intentionally of  course — by  faULng  to  do 
what  is  needed  to  improve  the  conditions 
which  make  it  easier  for  rioters  to  stimulate 
violence? 

Are  we  going  to  allow  our  outrage  to  Impel 
tis  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to  control 
violence  but  deter  us  from  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  cure  the  ills  which  breed 
violence?  < 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  come 
primarily  from  Congress.  How  Congress  re- 
sponds to  the  crisis — whether  it  acts  ade- 
quately only  to  punish  but  Inadequately 
to  heal — will  determine  whether  more  of 
the  worst  will  be  encouraged  or  averted. 

Those  who  want  to  act  t©  heal  and  not 
Just  to  express  are  not  in  any  way  proposing 
to  appease  the  rioters.  In  the  wake  of  the 
riots.  Congress  should  no  nothing  which 
should  not  have  been  done  on  its  own  merits 
before  the  riots. 

If  the  post-riots  Congress  does  not  do 
better  than  the  pre-rlots  Congress,  we  are 
in  for  trouble.  Look  at  the  record: 


Congress  approved  the  principle  of  rent 
assistance  and  has  refused  to  appropriate  a 
single  penny  to  carry  It  out.. 

Two-thirds  of  the  requested  appropriations 
for  urban  technical  assistance  has  been  de- 
nied. 

Open  housing — no  hearings  even  sched- 
uled. 

The  War  on  Poverty;  it  is  fighting  for  its 
life  and  neither  house  has  yet  passed  a  bill 
even  euthorlz'.ng  its  continuation. 

When  they  are  not  unwlshely  tUtlng  at 
each  other.  President  Johnson  and  Gov. 
Romney  of  Michigan  are  giving  the  nation 
the  sEone  wise  advice. 

Sajrs  the  President:  "This  la  no  time  for 
an^ry  reaction.  It  is  a  time  for  action,  start- 
ing with  legislative  action  to  improve  life 
In  our  cities." 

Says  the  Governor:  "We  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  urgency  of  eliminating  social 
injustice  and  human  discrimination  .  .  .  we 
must  create  genuine  equality  of  opportunity 
in  education.  In  employment.  In  housing." 

Nothing  could  be  more  harmftil  than  for 
Congress  to  allow  the  riots  to  be  osed  as  an 
exctise  to  belabor,  delay  and  dilute  the 
strengthened  continuation  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

That's  what  Its  enemies,  who  never  wanted 
it  in  the  first  place,  are  trying  to  do  In  at- 
tempting to  smear  It  with  exaggerated  ac- 
cusations that  Its  employees  have  been  In- 
citing the  riots.  The  fact  is  that  out  of  the 
6.733  persons  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  riots  in  27  cities,  six  were  from  among 
12.138  paid  poverty  workers. 

Why  do  you  suppose  Gov.  Romney  after 
the  recent  riots  asked  OEO  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  to  send  200  additional  VISTA  vol- 
unteers to  Detroit  at  once?  Because  where 
the  action  is  the  War  on  Poverty  is  most 
needed.  He  Isegan  getting  them  the  day  he 
asked  for  them. 

All  of  these  measures  together  are  the 
touchstone  of  whether  Congress  is  going  to 
act  punltlvely  or  positively  in  face  of  the 
riots. 

The  voice  of  outrage  Is  rightly  saying 
today:  "We  will  not  tolerate  violence.  Wo 
win  not  permit  lawlessness." 

But  the  voice  of  outrage  must  also  say: 
"We  wlU  not  tolerate  the  conditions  which 
produce  violence  and  lawlessness." 


In  a  Friendship  Prop-aa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NEW  jekbet 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
constant  chorus  of  liberal  voices  telling 
us  the  only  way  to  promote  good  will  and 
friendship  with  other  countries  is  to 
spend  more  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 
Constantly,  we  are  advised  that  the  only 
answer  to  any  problem  Is  to  spend  more 
of  our  taxpayers'  money.  No  matter  what 
the  problem  Is,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  answer  to  every  problem  is  more  Fed- 
eral money. 

Therefore,  It  was  refreshing  to  me  to 
receive  the  enclosed  letter  from  Prank  G. 
Harrington,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  telling 
me  that  his  company  has  Just  spent 
$15,000  to  sponsor  three  Scouts  and  a 
Scout  leader  from  each  of  the  countries 
of  Portugal,  Bolivia,  the  Congo,  and  Ma- 
laysia to  the  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree, 
Ijelng  held  this  week  in  Idaho. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Har- 
rington, for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

INSUXANCK  Co.  or  NOBTH  AMEKICA, 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  July  19,  1967. 
Hon.  John  E.  Hunt. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Congressman  Hunt:  Just  recently, 
our  Chairman,  Mr.  Bradford  Smith,  Jr.,  aent 
a  check  for  $15,000  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.,  President,  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  ThlB 
money,  to  be  used  in  support  of  The  Boy 
Scout  Xn  World  Jambcvee.  August  1-9,  1967, 
wUl  help  anance  the  transportation  coets  for 
three  scouts  and  a  scout  leader  from  each  of 
the  countries  of  Portugal.  Bolivia,  the  Congo, 
and  Malaysia. 

This  contribution  Is  made  possible  through 
the  Friendship  programs  of  INA  people.  Com- 
petition among  our  48  offices  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  produce  winners  in 
four  different  regions.  These  winning  offices 
will  play  host  to  these  yoimg  Scouts  after 
they  have  taken  part  In  the  Jamboree  In 
Idaho.  It  wUl  b«  a  great  pleasxire  for  INA 
people  to  meet  them  and  to  show  them  some- 
thing of  life  in  America. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about 
this  quite  different  Incentive  program.  INA 
people  care  deeply  about  the  world  In  which 
we  live.  About  earning  their  own  way.  About 
holding;  out  a  helping  hand.  About  sharing. 
And  it's  been  that  way  for  175  years. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  G.  ELarrington, 

Senior  Vice  President. 


Is  this  the  forerunner  of  more  excursions 
of  the  Great  Society  into  areas  in  such  a 
manner  that  perils  free  enterprise?  Is  the 
Great  Society  exhibiting  here  its  real  aims 
and  purposes? 

Such  a  development  as  that  going  on  in 
North  Carolina  constitutes  an  intolerable 
precedent  in  the  nation  where  Individual 
liberty  depends  to  such  a  great  extent  upon 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  expression 
found  In  a  press  that  is  free  of  government 
rule. 


Great  Society  Now  Motu;  Into  New  Field 
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Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Pindlay,  Ohio,  Republi(»n 
Courier  expressed  well  another  misdi- 
rected effort  of  the  OfiSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  uid  an  extension  of  Federal 
activity  into  the  dangerous  precedent  of 
a  "Federal  press."  I  share  the  concern 
expressed  in  this  editorial  that  under  the 
Great  Society  some  of  the  very  pillars  of 
private  enterprise  and  un trammeled  ex- 
pression are  threatened. 

I  commend  this  Important  statement 
to  my  colleagues,  as  follows : 
Grxat  EtociXTT  Now  Moving  Into  New  FnxD 

The  AsheviUe,  North  Carolina,  Citizen  has 
reported  one  of  the  most  disturbing  federal 
business  expansions  that  has  come  along 
yet.  It  seems  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity has  provided  a  grant  of  $170,000  to 
Commiunlty  Action,  Inc.  of  Boone,  N.C.,  to 
publish  a  weekly  newspaper  and  distribute 
It  free  to  everybody  in  four  counties  "... 
Including  those  who  cant  read."  Weekly 
newspapers  in  the  area  already  cover  com- 
munis news.  The  official  objection  is  that 
not  enough  people  subscribe  to  them  and 
read  them. 

The  AsheviUe  Citizen  comments  that  "If 
the  OEO  can  publish  a  weekly  newspaper 
in  Northwest  North  Carolina  .  .  .  Washington 
can  .  .  .  develop — gradually,  insidiously — 
a  federal  press,  financed  by  taxpayers'  money 
and  telling  the  American  people  only  what  It 
wants  them  to  hear.  This  is  not  likely?  No, 
it  U  not  likely.  It  U  stlU  possible.  That  U 
the  prime  tactic  of  dictatorship  with  a  con- 
troUed  press  the  main  tool." 


What  Is  a  Commitment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 
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Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
usual,  Mr.  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  tn 
chief  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  In 
an  editorial  of  the  August  3  issue,  makes 
a  lot  of  sense.  His  logical  and  persuasive 
outlook  on  our  international  commit- 
ments should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  administration,  particularly  the 
State  Department. 

The  editorial  follows : 

What  Is  a  Comiutment? 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

Who  can  bind  the  United  States  interna- 
tionally? 

On  April  19,  1966,  Vice-President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  said  that  the  United  States  at 
the  Honolulu  Conference  In  the  previous  Feb- 
ruary had  "made  a  pledge  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  to  defeat  aggression,  to  defeat 
social  misery,  to  build  viable,  free  political 
Institutions  and  achieve  peace"  in  Vietnam. 
"These  are  great  commitments,"  he  added. 

Indeed  they  are.  But  did  President  John- 
son, Vice-President  Humphrey,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  or  any  other  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  have  the 
authority  to  make  such  commitments? 

Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  does  not 
think  so.  He  recognizes  there  is  doubt  on 
the  subject.  So  he  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  which  says:  "It  1b  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  national  commit- 
ment by  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  power 
necessarily  and  exclusively  results  from  af- 
firmative action  taken  by  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment through  means  of  a  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  other  legislative  instrumentality 
speclflcally  Intended  to  give  effect  to  such 
a  comm.ltment." 

CRITICS    gathering 

The  Arkansas  Senator,  a  persistent  critic 
of  the  administration's  Vietnam  policy  and 
many  of  its  other  foreign  policies.  Is  sup- 
ported by  other  senates^  of  both  parties  who 
believe  that  the  traditional  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  eroded  by  the  Presidents  and  the 
events  of  the  last  several  decades. 

The  resolution,  however,  would  merely  be 
"the  sense  of  the  Senate."  It  would  not  be 
a  constitutional  instrument.  It  would  not 
prevent  the  President  from  making  "com- 
mitments," though  It  might  be  a  barrier  to 
carrying  them  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  governments  of 
most  other  nations  know  that  the  capacity 
at  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill "commitments"  to  them  Is  limited  by  his 
ability  to  get  supporting  legislation  through 
Congress.  The  President  cannot  spend  a 
penny  that  Congress  does  not  appropriate. 

UMITATION    RECX>GNIZB> 

American  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
State  have   frequently  tised  this  constitu- 


tional limitation  to  avoid  making  binding 
commitments.  In  normal  diplomatic  inter- 
change, they  have  often  said:  "Of  course,  you 
understand  that  we  wUl  have  to  get  this 
through  Congress." 

But  short  ol  this  power  of  the  purse, 
there  Is  a  gerat  deal  the  executive  can  do 
which  Congress  cannot  possibly  prevent. 
Sometimes  he  can  put  the  nation  in  such  & 
position  that  Congress  would  have  no  real 
alternative  to  backing  him  up.  And,  of 
course,  the  executive  has  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  latitude.  It  is  an  Increasingly  fast- 
moving  world.  Actions  have  to  be  taken 
which  could  not  conceivably  be  referred  to 
Congress  before  disaster  struck. 

RESOLtmON   OOTTIJ)    SERVE 

Yet  there  is  much  validity  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  a  commitment  as  a  solemn  un- 
dertaking in  which  both  Congress  and  the 
President  Join.  Certainly  the  purple  rhetoric 
used  by  the  Vloe-Presldent  ascends  to  a  level 
going  far  beyond  a  mere  executive  under- 
taking. These  commitments  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  treaties,  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  for  ratification.  In  many 
situations,  a  nifeolutlon  of  the  Senate  would 
do. 

It  win  be  useful  to  have  the  air  cleared 
through  discussion  of  the  Pulbrlght  resolu- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Senate  In  foreign 
affairs  has  certainly  diminished.  To  "advise 
and  consent,"  as  the  Constitution  says,  ought 
to  be  a  powerful  cooperative  role.  President 
Johnson,  as  a  former  Senator  of  tremendous 
experience  and  respect  for  the  upper  cham- 
ber's great  rol«,  should  be  willing  to  coop- 
erate. 

And  the  administration  speechmaken 
could  \]se  leas  grandiose  language,  assert 
less  grandiose  "commitments."  United  States 
policy  should  not  lapse  Into  a  new  Isolation- 
ism. One  good  way  to  prevent  It  Is  for  tbe 
executive  and  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
their  mutual  imderstandlng  of  Just  what  the 
nation  is  obligated  to  do,  and  Just  what  It 
has  not  accepted.  The  people  woxild  like  to 
know,  too. 


Wheat  for  India  Spoiled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment, by  law,  can  seek  to  guarantee 
food  to  the  Indians,  but  we  cannot  guar- 
antee freedom  from  Nature. 

Needed  to  protect  our  charity  are 
waterproof,  ratproof,  and  Ideological- 
proof  bags. 

I  insert  the  story  from  the  August  7 
St.  Louis  Glot)e-Democrat  in  the  Record 
for  the  interest  of  our  colleagues : 
Tons  of  U.S.  Wheat  Sent  India  Spoiled  di 
New  Delhi 

New  Delhi.— Thousands  of  bags  of  rotten 
American  wheat  are  piling  up  in  government 
warehouses  here. 

The  wheat,  which  was  shipped  thousands 
of  miles  from  American  ports  to  Bombay,  was 
spoiled  by  rain  during  the  960-mile  rail  Jour- 
ney to  the  Indian  capital. 

The  wheat  b  unfit  for  hiunan  consump- 
tion. It  la  being  stored  In  warehouses  at 
Naraina,  Shakti  Nagar,  and  Pusa  near  Nev 
Delhi.  The  g^ovemment  now  faces  the  de- 
cision of  bow  to  dispose  of  it. 

Government  officials  say  between  1000  and 
2000  tons  of  American  wheat,  sold  to  India 
for  Indian  currency  under  the  Pli-480  pro- 
gram, are  arrtylng  in  New  Delhi  every  day  to 
meet  an  acuta  flour  shortage  in  the  capital- 
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A  high  percentage  of  the  wheat  la  being 
transported  in  open  freight  car*  and  la  being 
spoiled.  The  Bombay  area  baa  had  heavy 
rains  in  recent  weeks  aa  tba  moonaooo 
reaches  its  height  along  India's  west  ooaat. 

One  rei>ort  places  the  number  ot  bags  of 
rotten  wheat  at  15,000. 


BrookviDe  VISTA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  HAimLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  is  proud  of 
its  young  people,  especially  so  when  one 
devotes  his  energies  to  the  betterment  of 
those  less  fortunate.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Rose  Ann  Alig.  of  Brookrille.  who  was 
featured  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Con- 
nersville  News-Examiner. 

This  excellent  article  describing  Miss 
Allg's  work  as  a  VISTA  volimteer  fol- 
lows: 

Brookville  VISTA 

Reaching  back  into  the  past  and  another 
world,  the  old  man  on  Baltimore  Street  told 
the  young  VISTA  girl  to  "call  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau and  git  them  dogs  and  cats  out  of  that 
apartment  down  the  street — it's  terrible,  you 
kin  smeU  it  a  mile  away  I" 

Twenty-three  year  old  Rose  Ann  Alig, 
VISTA  Volunteer  from  Brookville,  told  the 
old  man,  "You  mean  call  the  Health  De- 
partment," and  added,  "you  do  it." 

"That's  what  you're  here  for,"  the  man 
ranted,  pointing  his  finger  at  Rose  Ann. 
"Why  don't  you  do  what  you're  here  for?" 

"No."  she  said.  "You  call  them.  It's  your 
problem." 

And  that,  basically,  is  what  Miss  Allg's  job 
Is  all  about — getting  people  to  take  their 
problems  in  their  own  hads.  She  Joined  VIS- 
TA (Volunteers  in  Service  to  America)  in 
September  1966,  trained  for  six  weeks  at  the 
VISTA  training  program  oonduct«d  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  was  assigned  first  to  the  Baltimore 
Education  Department.  She  worked  several 
months  as  a  teacher's  aid.  But  Miss  Alig  felt 
she  wasn't  seeing  enough  action  In  that  proj- 
ect. She  wanted  to  work  more  directly  wltli 
people  In  the  community.  As  a  result,  she 
was  transferred  to  the  BalUmore  Oommu- 
nlty  Action  Agency  (CAA) ,  and  la  now  in  the 
thick  of  grass  roots  community  organiza- 
tion, working  out  of  a  busy  neighborhood 
center  called  "Project  Pride."  Over  the  pfl*t 
six  weeks,  her  action  and  the  action  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  smaU  community  park,  a 
much  needed  traffic  signal  and  a  happier, 
healthier  svunmer  for  the  many  neighbor- 
hood children  who  have  been  signed  up  for 
summer  camps. 

Residents  of  Baltimore  Street  are  part  of 
a  colony  of  migrant  people  from  Southern 
Appalachia  who  live  in  crowded,  furnished 
apartments  in  buildings  tliat  were  once  the 
single-family  dwellings  of  Polish  families. 
On  nearby  blocks — resented  by  the  white 
people — are  Negro  families,  "nse  Southern 
Appalachians,  who  are  largely  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  began  migrating  to  the  north- 
ern cities  in  the  1940'8,  and  the  movement 
has  gained  momentum  over  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Among  the  rural  migrants  are  Lumbee 
Indiana  from  North  Carolina. 

Illiterate  and  unskilled,  many  of  the  mi- 
grants who  come  to  the  city  looking  for  Job* 
are  unable  to  adjust  to  urban  life.  After  gen- 


erations of  hardship  in  the  hills,  their  health 
la  often  mad — malnutrition  and  tuberculosis 
are  frequently  discovered  In  migrant  famUies. 
A  large  number  have  become  welfare  re- 
dplents. 

Miss  Alig  visited  a  family  of  Lubee  Indians 
to  see  about  enrolling  some  of  the  chUdren  in 
summer  camp.  Their  tiny  apaitment  offered 
only  basics — a  place  to  sit  and  sleep.  A  young 
woman  with  hair  In  roUers  sat  on  the  bed  so 
that  one  of  the  guests  could  have  the  only 
chair. 

There  are  11  children  in  the  family,  several 
of  whom  are  mentally  retarded.  They  should 
be  in  a  special  school  for  trainable  children, 
but  because  of  crowded  conditions  there  is  a 
waiting  period  of  two  years.  As  the  family 
keeps  moving,  the  children  drop  back  to  the 
end  of  the  list.  "We  encourage  people  to  stay 
m  one  place."  Miss  Alig  said,  "but  it's  true 
that  tbe  unskUled  laborers  are  the  last  hired 
and  the  first  fired.  When  they're  out  of  work 
they  go  back  home  or  move  somewUere  else." 

The  family  with  ll  chUdren  Is  typical  of 
the  Appalachian  migrants  and  as  the  famUlea 
move,  the  children  must  change  schools,  com- 
pounding an  already  difficult  adjustment 
problem.  A  yoxing  girl  of  about  fifteen,  sitting 
on  a  stoop,  shyly  said  she  wasnt  in  school 
because  she  "missed  the  bus."  Asked  if  she 
liked  to  read,  she  said,  "Tea.  but  I  never 
learned  in  school.  I  learned  from  my  uncle. 
He  got  some  books  when  he  was  in  Jail." 

Because  Miss  Alig  is  a  VISTA  and  her  Job  la 
to  serve  the  community,  she  has  made  friends 
with  many  people  in  the  area.  But  most  of 
the  residents  associate  only  with  their  own 
family  groups — a  carryover  from  Appalachian 
cxilture.  Great  personal  dignity  and  strong 
famUy  identity  la  a  Southnn  Appalachian 
characteristic.  Miss  Alig  and  other  CAA  work- 
ers try  to  help  the  people  achieve  an  addi- 
tional identity — one  with  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Her  method  is  to  get  people 
to  talk  about  what  bothers  them — such  aa 
kids  making  noise  in  the  streets — and  ask, 
"Did  you  ever  think  of  doing  something 
about  it?" 

"What  can  you  do?"  is  a  usual  reply. 

She  finds  that  the  people  had  never 
thought  of  making  requests  of  the  city,  nor 
had  any  Idea  of  how  to  go  about  it.  The 
tendency  of  the  Southern  AppcUachlans  is  to 
distmst  aU  authorities  and  avoid  any  con- 
tact with  officials. 

But.  before  the  BrookvlUe  VISTA  had  been 
in  Baltimore  six  weeks,  300  people  had  signed 
a  petition  asking  the  city  park  authority  to 
create  a  park  out  of  an  empty  lot  Now  the 
lot,  usually  Uttered  vrtth  debris.  U  being 
cleared  and  eqtiipped  aa  a  play  area  for  chil- 
dren under  the  direction  ca  the  Director  of 
Parks.  Mrs.  Reglna  Sloan,  CAA  VISTA  super- 
visor, gives  Miss  AUg  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  mobilizing  the  community  lor  the 
park  effort.  "She  is  an  excellent  community 
worker,"  Mrs.  Sloan  said. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  jobe  for  Miss  Alig 
and  her  fellow  VTSTAs  is  the  development 
of  Indigenous  leaders.  "The  Southern  Appa- 
lachians hate  to  speak  out  on  community 
problems  in  front  of  anyone  except  their 
family,  for  fear  of  ridicule,"  Miss  Alig  said. 
"It  takes  a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  courage 
to  make  the  hurdle." 

One  resident  of  Baltimore  Street,  although 
he  cannot  write,  has  become  an  eloquent 
speaker  at  neighborhood  meetings,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  committee  which 
heads  Project  Pride. 

"One  of  his  most  Impressive  acts  of  leader- 
ship was  to  lead  a  walk  around  the  block 
to  dramatize  the  need  for  a  traffic  light  at 
an  intersection  where  school  children  have 
to  cross,"  Miss  Alig  said.  "The  people's  first 
appeal  to  the  city  for  a  light  was  Ignored. 
Then  about  50  people  walked  around  the 
block,  quietly,  for  half  an  hour.  They  were 
stopped  by  police.  But  now  they  have  a  big 
new  traffic  light,  with  "Walk"  and  "Don't 
Walk"  signals.  Thej  are  extremely  proud  of 


that  light.  Getting  It  was  a  wonderful  stimu- 
lus for  community  spirit." 

Miss  Alig  will  finish  her  service  In  VISTA 
in  October  1967.  and  plana  to  visit  Europe 
before  returning  to  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati where  she  has  completed  two  yean  of 
study.  She  is  the  daughter  of  ICr.  and  ICra. 
Joseph  Alig  of  Rural  Route  5,  Brookville. 


If  It  Isn't  Sedition,  What  It  It? 
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Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  their  August  5  editorial  en- 
title "If  It  Isn't  Sedition,  What  Is  It?" 
Following  a  printed  transcript  of  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  author  argues  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  Congress  should  Insist  on  the 
criminal  prosecution  of  Stok^  Car- 
michael  and  H.  Rap  Brown.  While 
crooning  around  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Brown  told  persistent  news  rep(Mi«r8 
that  "violence  Is  as  American  as  cherry 
pie."  Hopefully,  Rap  Brown  will  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  United  States 
Code  is  too. 

The  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
If  It  Isn't  SB>nTON,  What  Is  It? 

Whoever  Incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists,  or  en- 
gages in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comf<x-t  thereto,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

If  two  or  more  persons  .  .  .  conspire  to  over- 
throw, put  down,  or  destroy  by  force  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  to  levy 
war  against  them,  or  to  opp>ose  by  tam*  the 
authority  thereof,  at  by  force  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  delay  the  execution  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States,  .  .  .  they  ahaU  each  be 
fined  not  more  than  (20.000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ao  years,  or  both. 

Whoever  .  .  .  abets,  advisee,  or  teaches  the 
duty,  necessity,  desirability,  or  propriety  erf 
overthrowing  the  government  al  the  United 
States  ...  or  the  government  of  any  political 
subdivision  therein,  by  force  or  violence,  or 
by  the  assassination  of  any  officer  of  any  such 
government  .  .  .  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
(20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  tnan  20  years, 
or  both. — United  States  Code 

A  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  calls 
for  criminal  prosecution  on  charges  of  sedi- 
tion of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  the  "black 
power"  spokesman,  when  and  If  he  returns 
to  the  United  States  from  Cuba,  where  he 
has  been  attending  a  seminar  on  hemispheric 
revolution  convened  by  ndel  Castro. 

While  there,  Carmlchael  said,  "In  Newark 
we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas.  We 
are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for 
our  defense  in  the  cities.  The  price  of  these 
rebellions  is  a  high  price  that  one  miut  pay. 
This  fight  is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 
meeting.  It  Is  going  to  be  a  fight  to  the 
death." 

He  has  also  said  that  Negroes  are  "taking 
the  offensive  now."  that  they  want  to  "settle 
the  score,"  and  that  "we  wlU  kill  first  and 
we  will  aim  for  the  head,"  specifying  that 
President  Johnson,  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamara,  and  others  were  marked  for  as- 
sassl^atlon.  He  exhorted  American  Negroes 
to  taVce  arms  and  fight,  "frotn  New  York 
to  California,  from  Canada  to  Mexico." 
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In  an  open  message  which  he  broadcast 
to  Uaj.  Che  Guevara,  the  Cuban  ^errilla 
leader,  whose  whereabouts  are  tmkiuywn, 
Oannlchael  announced,  "We  eagerly  await 
your  wrltlngB  In  order  to  read  them,  digest 
them,  and  plan  our  tactics  based  on  them. 
...  Do  not  despair,  my  comrade,  we  shall 
overoome." 

These  utterances  are  dearly  seditious 
under  terms  <rf  the  United  States  Code.  They 
are  a  call  to  revolution.  They  openly  urge 
political  aaeasslnatlon  of  federal  ofBcers. 

So  are  the  pronouncements  of  H.  Rap 
Brown,  Carmlchaers  successor  as  head  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  committee. 
(He  says  "Nonviolent"  can  be  put  In  quo- 
tations.] Brown  has  said,  "There  Is  a  con- 
spiracy to  run  black  people  out  of  America, 
but  we  are  going  to  bum  It  down  before  we 
leave.  ...  If  Washington  dont  turn  around, 
you  should  bxim  Washington  down." 

Brown  hM  also  said,  "I  consider  myself 
neither  morally  nor  legally  bound  to  obey 
laws  made  by  a  body  In  which  I  have  no 
representation.  Do  not  deceive  yourself  into 
believing  that  penalUes  wUl  deter  men  from 
the  course  they  believe  Is  right.  We  stand  on 
the  eve  of  a  black  revolution." 

Congressmen  said  that  Americans  are 
"disturbed  and  angry  at  the  timidity  and 
Inertia  of  the  attorney  general,"  Ramsey 
Clark.  All  the  administration  has  talked  of 
doing  la  revoking  Carmlchael's  passport, 
CoDgreea  should  Insist  on  ci-lmlnal  proeecu- 
tlosi.  for  what  we  face  here  ts  a  summons  to 
levolutlon. 


Action  Is  Needed 


work  together  to  erase  the  conditions  which 
foster  riots  and  lawlessness — ^not  In  some  un- 
certam  futiu^,  but  quickly.  Quickly. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   FZirMSlXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  probably 
jxnnecessary  to  state  that  all  of  us  In  this 
l)ody  are  greatly  concerned  by  the  out- 
break of  riots  which  have  been  plaguing 
our  dtles  in  recent  weeks. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
cause  of  the  riots  and  the  possible  cures. 

I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  on  these 
speculations  at  the  moment  but  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
some  excerpts  from  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
the  date  of  Tuesday,  August  1.  1967.  en- 
titled "The  Danger  of  Backlash." 

The  editorial  states: 

There  Is  great  danger.  In  the  wake  of  the 
destructive  riots  and  the  threats  of  more  to 
come,  of  a  white  backlash  reaction  against 
aU  Negroes.  No  one  has  to  go  very  far  these 
days  to  hear  words  of  bitterness  and  reviie- 
ment  aimed  at  the  Negro  community  gen- 
erally without  mention  that  the  Negroes 
themselves  have  suffered  most  from  the  out- 
breaks and  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
Negro  minority  has  participated  In  them. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  mili- 
tant Negroes,  by  their  excesses,  are  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  the  segregationist  bigots 
by  widening  the  gap  between  the  two  races. 

But  It  can  also  be  said,  with  equal  assur- 
ance, that  whites  who  turn  their  backs  on  the 
Negroes  because  of  the  recent  disturbances 
are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  extremists, 
who  are  eager  for  more  riots,  more  violence 
and  more  hate. 

What  ia  tirgenUy  needed  Is  more,  not  less, 
undaxBtandliig;  more,  not  leas  help;  mora, 
not  leas,  eommunlcatkm  between  the  raees, 
so  that  aU  Americans,  white  and  black,  can 


One  Step  Forward  in  Support  of  U.S. 
Senricemen 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PEHNSTI.VANIA 
IN  THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Inc.,  wanted  to  get  a  mes- 
sage to  American  men  and  boys  serving 
in  Vietnam.  They  thought  It  time  for  the 
folks  at  home  to  speak  out  in  apprecia- 
tion of  our  valiant  fighting  forces  and  to 
reassure  them  of  our  deep  appreciation 
for  their  devotion  and  courage. 

The  Jaycees  wanted  evenrone  over 
there  to  know  that  everyone  in  the 
Johnstown  area  stands  solidly  behind 
our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  flyers. 
So  they  provided  ^lace  for  signatures 
under  this  plain  but  profound  commu- 
nication : 

OKI  Step  Poeward 

We,  the  undersigned,  take  one  step  for- 
ward to  sign  this  resolution  as  a  pledge  of 
our  suppc»-t  for  our  valiant  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and  around  the  world. 

Their  courage  and  sacrifices  shall  not  be  In 
vian,  let  aU  who  behold  our  slgnatiu-es  on 
this  document  know  that  we  accept  our  full 
responsibilltlea  as  American  citizens  and 
hereby  pledge  our  devotion  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 

Last  Thursday,  I  had  the  good  fortime 
to  be  at  the  Pentagon  when  32  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jaycees  delivered  peti- 
tions bearing  this  word  with  signatures 
of  more  than  62,000  residents  of  the 
Johnstown  area.  The  presentation  was 
made  to  Lt.  Gen.  L.  W.  Walt,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  as  representative  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  General  Walt,  who 
formerly  commanded  the  Marine  force  at 
Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam,  said  he  would 
forward  the  petitions  to  General  West- 
moreland for  wide  dissemination  at  the 
fighting  fronts  so  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  about  the  loyalty  and  support  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans. 

The  Johnstown  Jaycees,  imder  the 
capable  leadership  of  Its  president,  James 
Edwards,  and  "One  Step  Forward" 
chairman,  Charles  Murtha,  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  outstanding  demon- 
stration. I  salute  them  and  the  following 
named  Jaycees  who  came  to  Washlngi»n 
for  the  ceremony.  I  am  proud  of  them 
and  of  all  who  signed  this  tribute  to  those 
who  serve  our  country : 

Pred  Bax,  1624  Unwood  Avenue. 

Prank  Hull,  614  Railroad  Street. 

Prank  Albacite,  Jr,  816  Tener  Street 

Calvin  George  Sellers,  1363  Pranks- 
town  Road. 

Richard  Yemaux,  2308  Franklin 
Street. 

Fran  KeDy.  305  Tioga  Street. 

Dave  Hlnton.  217  Mifflin  Street. 

Jack  LeOSer,  2280  Sunshine  Avenue. 

Robert  P.  Puricelll,  146  Coal  Street. 


Glenn  Jeffries,  127  Lulay  Avenue. 

Pred  Moyer,  935  Llna  Street. 

Robert  Gardlll,  453  Bant^  Street 

Robert    Ondick,    714    East    Oakmont 
Boulevard. 

Rev.   Charles   Densevlch,   916   Broad 
Street. 

Richard  Koestier,  1821  Ruby  Street 

L    Samuel    Kamlnsky,    2066    Dundee 
Lane. 

Fred  H.  Smith.  422  Colgate  Avenue. 

Louis  O.  Galllker,  922  LuzeixM  Street 

Leroy  Schilling,  890  Leisure  Avenue. 

Angelo  D.  Manolas,  701  Edwards  HiQ 
Apartments. 

George  Nasslf,  RJ3.  2,  Box  482. 

Donald  Schweitzer,  YMCA. 

Raymond  elites,  In  care  of  WJAC-TV, 
Hickory  Lane. 

James  Widman,  517  Indiana  Street. 

John  Ungar,  1620  Shelboume  Drive. 

Robert  A,  Gleason,  Jr.,  92  Thobum 
Street. 

Charles  Murtha,  340  Tioga  Street. 

John  Deibert,  201  Diamond  Boulevard- 
James  Edwards,  1201  Norwood  Street. 

M.  Wayne  Sherbine,  115  Keppler  Drive. 

W.  Paul  Hunter,  189  Lunen  Street. 

Ell  Cvanjanovlch,  121  Locust  Street 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  project  will  take 
root  in  every  State,  in  every  community 
and  hamlet  throughout  this  Nation.  Now 
as  at  no  other  time  in  our  history,  are 
expressions  of  moral  backing  and  grati- 
tude desirable  and  necessary  as  a  true 
indication  of  how  we  feel  about  our  un- 
selfish patriots  facing  the  common 
enemy. 


August  8,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  July  2,  1967,  WMAL  radio 
here  in  Washington  broadcast  an  edi- 
torial concerning  the  recent  dismissals 
of  faculty  and  students  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity. 

As  intelligent  i>eople  attending  an 
institution  of  higher  learning,  they 
should  know  how  to  express  their  dissent 
in  a  reasonable  manner  instead  of  in 
disorderly  demonstration.  When  the 
basic  educatlcfnal  processes  are  dis- 
rupted, the  causes  of  the  dlsrupti(«i 
must  be  removed. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as 
follows : 

HOWAED    UNrVEBSFTT    DISMISSAI.S 

Howard  University  officials  were  entirely 
correct  in  dismissing  faculty  n>embers  and 
students  for  their  year-long  disruption  of 
the  vmlverslty's  basic  educational  process. 
There  Is  certainly  room  for  dissent  on  cam- 
puses and  Howard's  administration  has  been 
enlightened  In  Its  willingness  to  listen  to 
the  views  of  stu<lents. 

But  when  meaningful  dissent  turns  to 
dlsorderty  demonstration,  the  university  U 
right  to  act.  Noisy  demonstrations  must  liot 
be  allowed  to  replace  honest  debate  as  s 
way  at  achieving  a  goal.  Boos  and  Jeers  must 
not    replace    logic.    Massea    org^anlzed    Into 


mobs  must  note  push  and  shove  their  way 
vlth  disregard  of  the  rights  of  all  in  their 
paths. 

We  salute  the  Howard  University  admin- 
istration for  having  the  oourage  to  uphold 
true  educational  purpose.  That  purpose  Is 
to  train  yoting  minds  to  reason  together,  to 
lespect  differing  opinions  and  to  seek  rea- 
sonable solutionis  through  debate  and  logic — 
not  demonstrations  and  jeers. 


Ian  Smith's  Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REULARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  recent 
"Peace  With  Rhodesia"  banquet  held 
bere  in  Washington,  a  message  was  read 
from  the  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister,  the 
Honorable  Ian  Smith,  explaining  his 
country's  position  on  the  matter  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

I  insert  Prime  Minister  Smith's  mes- 
sage at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Ian  Smfth's  Messacb 

(Note. — Ian  Smith's  Message  to  the  Amer- 
ican People  Read  at  the  "Peace  With  Rho- 
desia" Banquet  sponsored  by  the  American- 
Southern  Africa  Uouncll.) 

In  this  letter  I  wish  to  extend  my  good 
wishes  to  all  who  Eire  atendlng  your  dinner  to 
promote  peace  with  Rhodesia  and  all  thoee 
American  citizens  who  are  helping  my  coun- 
try, Rhodesia,  to  gain  acceptance  In  Its  Sover- 
eign Independence  and  so  restore  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  our  countries.  In 
the  past  we  have  never  fought  against  each 
other  and  twice  In  living  memory  have  fought 
on  the  some  side.  I,  myself,  and  many  other 
Rhodeslans,  have  had  the  {Mlvllege  of  serving 
under  American  Commanders  In  the  last 
World  War. 

At  this  time  It  is  appropriate  to  look  at 
the  similarities  In  the  origins  of  our  coun- 
tries. The  original  settlers  of  both  countries, 
1*0  were  predominantly  of  British  stock, 
emigrated  to  lands  that  were  for  the  main 
part  barren  wildernesses  sparsely  Inhabited 
by  relatively  primitive  peoples.  In  some  cases 
your  early  colonies  were  established  by  CThar- 
t«  Companies  as  was  Rhodesia.  The  first 
lagllsh  Charter  for  settlements  in  America 
wss  that  granted  by  King  James  I  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Virginia  Company  In  1606 
for  the  planting  of  colonies  in  Virginia.  In 
1889  a  Charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
founded  by  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  to  exploit  the 
Rudd  Concession. 

In  due  course  the  American  colonies,  re- 
sentful of  interference  from  London,  thou- 
«ands  of  miles  away,  tried  to  obtain  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  the  British  Parliament. 
After  enduring  economic  sanctions  (for  that 
Is  what  the  Boeton  Port  Act  and  other  ac- 
tions amounted  to)  the  Americans  took  up 
wins  against  the  British  military  and  dvll 
presence  and  declared  their  Independence  In 
1T76.  Prom  then  on  the  United  States  spread 
•cross  the  whole  width  of  America  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  spreading  Christian 
dvUlzatlon  and  taming  the  wilderness  until 
today  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
greatest  Christian  power  in  the  world.  After 
jwir  Declaration  of  Independence  you  did 
aot  negotiate  a  "return  to  legality"  and  you 
•Isslgned  your  own  Constitution  to  suit  yoxir 
•wn  needs,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or 


prtndples  of  foreign  countries.  Your  Repub- 
lican Constitution  oould  hardly  have  met 
the  prlndplee  of  yotir  alUee,  the  Monarchies 
al  Pranoe  and  Spain. 

Rhodesia  wishes  to  follow  your  praise- 
worthy example.  Indeed,  we  have  dome  ao 
to  a  certain  extent  already.  We  have  spread 
Christian  civilization  across  our  countay,  we 
have  tamed  or  are  taming  the  wlldemeas. 
We.  too,  resentful  of  Interference  from  Lon- 
don and  elsewh»«,  have  made  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  We  have  had  to  suffer 
economic  and  psychological  war  waged  upon 
US  by  Britain  and  her  allies  although  we 
have  been  spared  the  horrors  of  military 
action,  If  only  for  the  reason  that  there  was 
no  British  military  or  dvU  presence  In  Rho- 
desia. In  fact  there  never  has  been.  We.  too, 
are  now  engaged  In  the  task  o*  producing  a 
Constitution  to  meet  our  particular  needs. 
A  oonstltutlcoi  that  Is  suitable  for  Britain 
or  for  the  United  States  is  not  necessarily 
stiltable  for  Rhodesia. 

The  Constitution  that  will  emerge  from 
the  task  of  our  Constitutional  Commission 
will  have  been  made  In  Rhodesia,  for  Rho- 
desia, by  Rhodeslans,  and  I  am  certain  you 
will  agree  that  is  for  the  correct  way  for  a 
Rhodesian  Constitution  to  be  formxilated.  In 
the  same  way  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  the  sole  concern  of  the 
Americans  who  have  to  operate  it  and  Hve 
with  it,  so  the  Rhcxlesian  Constitution  is 
the  sole  concern  of  Rhodeslans. 

We  have  to  take  Into  account  that  we  are 
a  multi-racial  country,  in  the  literal  sense 
of  the  term;  that  we  have  social  and  cultural 
differences  between  our  peoples.  Some  of  us 
are  as  advanced  in  the  arts  and  techniques 
at  modern  dvlllzatlon  as  you  are.  while 
others  are  only  Just  emerging  from  the  prim- 
IHve.  We  Rhodeslans  conceive  It  to  be  our 
duty  to  guarantee  the  rights  and  freedoms  at 
all  p)er8on8  and  oonmiimltles  and  to  ensure 
the  harmonious  development  of  Rhodesia's 
plural  aodety. 

In  our  task  I  am  sure  we  are  entitled  to  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  all  men  of 
good  wlU  and  I  am  aware  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing that  In  large  measure  from  aU  thoee  who 
have  Interested  themselves  In  the  wellbelng 
of  Rhodesia  and  Rhodeslans  and  that  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  Rhodesia  will  con- 
tinue to  gtrow. 

I  would  remind  you  that  you  adopted  your 
Constitution  In  1787.  eleven  years  after  your 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  hope  that 
our  new  Constitution  will  be  adopted  Ute 
this  year  or  early  next. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  the  similar- 
ities In  our  national  origins  and  hlstcMles, 
It  is  difficult  for  Rhodeslans  to  understand 
why  the  United  States  Government  chooses, 
in  this  case  only,  to  support  the  same  colonial 
power  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies  rebelled 
against. 

Officers  of  your  State  Department  have  de- 
scribed the  Rhodesian  Eteclaration  of  In- 
dependence as  "unprecedented."  Surely  your 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  and  is  the 
precedent?  It,  too,  was  unilateral.  They  have 
also  talked  about  the  Rhodesian  Government 
"xisurplng"  power.  Prom  whom  did  we  usurp 
it  since  the  British  Government  has  never 
governed  nor  administered  Rhodesia? 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  19th 
April,  1967,  the  Solicitor  General  stated  "We 
(the  British  Government)  are  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia."  Later  in  the  same  de- 
bate, concerning  the  control  of  the  Rhodesian 
Reserve  Bank,  he  said:  "Responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  Rhodesian  stock 
Is  not  that  of  the  bank  or  of  the  British 
Government.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  Rhodesia,  although  at  the 
moment  there  Is  not  one."  This  absurd 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  senior 
British  Law  Officers!  If  there  Is  no  Govern- 
ment in  Rhodesia,  how  does  he  or  anyone 
else  suppose  that  law  and  order,  administra- 
tion and  the  whole  machinery  of  government 
continue  to  function.  As  my  government  was 


the  Government  of  Rhodesia  prior  to  In- 
dependence from  whom  have  we  usurped 
power? 

I  trust  that  soon  otir  Joint  efforts  will  re- 
store the  former  warm  frlen<lBhlp  tbat  has, 
untU  lately,  always  existed  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Rhodesia.  Warm  friendship  still  continues 
between  otir  peoples. 

Again  I  thank  you  and  all  our  American 
friends  who  are  making  such  efforts  to 
siistaln  us  In  our  efforts  to  maintain  cna 
national  freedom  and  Independence  against 
the  evil  machinations  of  those  who.  for 
their  own  purposes,  are  trying  to  destroy 
Rhodesia  by  economic  warfare.  Rhodeslans 
will  not  let  you  down  because  we  are  gomg 
to  maintain  our  national  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. 


What  Is  a  Policemaa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    KKW    JXSSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  an  item  in  the  monthly 
newsletter  published  by  the  Civic  Com- 
mittee in  Pine  HUl.  N.J.,  which  In  down- 
to-earth  terms,  describes  a  policeman.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  news- 
letter item  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  our  society  must  decide  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  country  of  law  and  order  or 
if  we  are  to  be  controlled  by  mob  rule. 
"ITils  is  the  man — the  policeman — ^who 
deserves  our  unending  support  and  grati- 
tude. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  the  newsletter  item  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

What  Is  a  Policeman? 

Policemen  are  human,  believe  It  or  not. 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  deliver  lec- 
tures, babies,  and  bad  news.  They  are  re- 
quired to  have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
disposition  of  a  lamb  and  muscles  of  steel 
and  are  often  accused  of  having  a  heart  to 
match.  He's  the  one  who  rings  the  door- 
bell, swallows  hard,  and  announces  some  bad 
news — then  spends  the  rest  at  the  day  won- 
dering why  he  ever  took  such  a  crummy 
Job. 

On  TV  a  policeman  Is  an  oaf  who  couldn't 
find  a  bull  fiddle  In  a  telephone  booth.  In 
real  life  he's  expected  to  find  a  "little  blond 
boy  about  so  big"  In  a  crowd  of  a  half  mil- 
lion people.  In  fiction  he  gets  his  help  from 
private  eyes,  reporters,  and  "who-dun-lt" 
fans.  In  real  life,  mostly  all  he  gets  from 
the  public  Is  "I  didn't  see  it".  When  he  serves 
a  summons,  he's  a  monster.  If  he  lets  you 
go,  he's  "a  doll".  To  little  kids,  he's  either 
a  friend  or  a  bogeyman,  depending  on  how 
the  parents  feel  about  It.  His  credit  Is  good: 
this  Is  very  helpful,  because  his  salary  isn't. 
Policemen  raise  lots  of  kids;  most  of  them 
belong  to  other  people. 

Policemen  like  days  off,  vacations  and  cof- 
fee. They  don'fllke  auto  horns,  family  fights 
and  anonymous  letter  writers.  They  have 
unions,  but  can't  strike.  They  must  be  im- 
partial, courteous  and  always  remember  the 
slogan  "At  your  service".  This  Is  scHne  times 
hard  especially  when  a  character  reminds 
him  "I'm  a  taxpayer.  I  pay  your  salary." 
But  some  times  the  most  rewarding  nu>ment 
comes  when  after  some  small  kindness  to  an 
older  person,  he  feels  the  warm  hand  clasp, 
looks  Into  grateful  eyes  and  hears,  "Thank 
you  and  God  bless  you.  son". 
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This  Is  •  Time  for  Coaunonsente  and 
Responsible  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  Michigan  Chronicle.  Aug.  8.  1967] 
This  Is  a  Time  ro»  Commonsens*  and 
REsi>otfsiBi.x  AcnoK 
(By  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.) 
Im  getting  pretty  annoyed  about  the  way 
some   people  are  using  this  aummer's  riots 
as  an  excuse  to  avoid  doing  anthlng  about 
the    basic    social    problems    which    caused 
them. 

Senseless  and  Irrational  as  they  are,  the 
riots  have  shown  America  the  deep  frustra- 
tions and  WttemesB  In  the  ghetto.  These 
feelings  are  the  result  of  loblessneas,  poor 
.bousing,  poor  schools  and  discrimination. 
The  way  to  ease  tensions  Is  to  improve  these 
conditions,  not  to  worsen  them. 

Injustice  cannot  be  ended  by  blood  and 
fire,  but  neither  is  Justice  served  by  vlndlc- 
tlveness  and  reprisals.  It  is  especially  wrong 
to  deny  Justice  to  all  Negroes  because  a  few 
took  part  In  irresponsible  violence. 

Too  many  Americans  focus  on  the  three 
percent  who  rioted,  and  are  willing  to  make 
the  97  percent  of  Negro  citizens  who  are  law- 
abiding  pay  for  it.  But  this  is  nothing  new: 
Americans  have  always  practiced  a  double 
standard  for  Negroes. 

Let  one  Cassius  CHay  refuse  to  go  into  the 
Army,  and  100  white  boys  who  flee  the  draft 
by  running  away  to  Canada  are  forgotten. 
Let  one  Negro  politician  abuse  his  power,  and 
dozens  of  crooked  white  politicians  are  for- 
gotten. Let  one  Negro  throw  a  brick  in  De- 
troit, and  the  thousands  of  Negro  soldiers 
who  are  bearing  the  disproportionate  burden 
of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  are  forgotten. 

It  Is  time  for  reason  to  prevail.  No  other 
ethnic  group  In  America  Is  espected  to  be  100 
percent  perfect. 

Rather  than  embark  on  a  narrow-minded 
program  of  reprisals  and  dental  of  Justice. 
America  must  embark  on  a  sincere  crusade  to 
end  the  injustice  of  discrimination  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  ghetto.  Only  a  determined 
effort  to  create  more  Jobs  and  better  housing 
and  decent  education  will  end  the  Underly- 
ing causes  of  rioting. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  citi- 
zens reject  violence  and  anarchy  as  a  means 
of  ending  Injustice.  I  hope  the  majority  of 
other  Americans  will  reject  short-sighted  re- 
prisals and  angry  suppression  of  Negro  rights 
afi  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  real  problems 
which  face  us. 

As  President  Johnson  put  It  in  his  televised 
message  to  the  nation:  "This  is  not  a  time 
for  angry  reaction.  But  I  think  It  is  a  time 
for  action,  starting  with  legislative  action  to 
improve  the  life  in  our  cities." 

We  are  In  a  race  with  time  to  end  the  pov- 
erty and  bigotry  which  distort  our  national 
life.  There  Is  a  need  for  reasonable  men  of 
both  races  to  work  together  to  solve  these 
pressing  problems.  The  frustration  of  the 
young  won't  be  ended  by  cutting  funds  for 
youth  programs,  and  the  poverty  of  the  job- 
less won't  be  helped  by  cutting  funds  for 
training  programs.  Constructive  solutions  to 
these  problems  are  called  for,  and  mean  and 
petty  reprisals  won't  solve  them. 

After  World  War  II.  many  people  w(.nted 
to  take  reprisals  against  Germany  and  Japan. 
But  wiser  men  realized  that  if  we  made  those 
countries  prosperous,  they  would  become 
more  peaceful  and  we  would  benefit  by  ex- 


panded trade.  So  we  poured  billions  Into 
those  nations  to  rebuild  their  eo(Miomlea,  Aa 
a  result,  they  are  at  peace  with  the  wrarkl, 
and  thousands  of  Americans  are  employed  in 
the  jobs  as  a  resiilt  of  the  trade  that  cam* 
from  their  prosperity.  A  country  like  Ger- 
many now  haa  no  slxims  and  little  unemploy- 
ment. Can  we  do  less  for  our  own  cities? 

America  has  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
to  our  neglected  urban  areas.  The  necessary 
programs — like  Job  training  and  better  hous- 
ing and  education — shouldn't  be  seen  as  ex- 
penses, but  as  Investznents  which  will  yield 
great  beneflta  to  the  nation. 

This  has  been  a  sununer  of  irrationality 
and  violence.  It  is  time  for  reason  and  com- 
mon sense  to  take  over. 


and  sold  every  year  are  ordered  through  ths 
mails,  and  to  eliminate  the  sale  of  mail  order 
firearms  would  curb  many  of  the  Associa- 
tion's activities. 

But  the  death  list  Is  mounting.  Those 
dying  from  biilleta  from  mail  order  firearms 
are  doing  so  In  ever  Increasing  numbers. 

Tour  Congressman  must  vote  to  ban  thli 
horrifying  use  of  the  malls.  If  this  was  proved 
by  the  assasslnatton  of  President  Kennedy, 
than  maybe  It  was  by  the  murder  ot  the  17- 
year-old  who  had  her  life  abruptly  ended, 
without  enjoying  those  pleasures  which  ac- 
crue during  a  lifetime. 


Mail-Order  Weapons 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  that  would 
make  access  to  flrearms  more  stringent. 
In  the  90th  Congress,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
5463,  which  would  amend  both  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  sind  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act.  In  addition,  I  recently 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  which  held  hearings  on  this 
matter. 

The  powerful  gun  lobby  has  been  re- 
peatedly successful  in  showing  that  their 
concern  over  a  small  inconvenience  is 
greater  than  their  concern  for  the  thous- 
ands of  people  killed  each  year  by  guns. 
I  hope  that  they  are  not  again  successful 
when  the  Congress  votes  on  this  matter. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  July  29,  1967,  issue  of 
the  Kings  Courier,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mail-Oroex  Weapons 

A  youthful,  vibrant  President.  A  17-year- 
old  girl  about  to  enter  college.  A  patrolman  of 
the  Precinct  around  the  comer  from  your 
house.  A  store  owner,  proud  of  the  business 
he  singularly  built  up.  What  do  all  of  these 
persons — unknown  to  each  other — have  In 
common? 

They  were  all  the  victims  of  a  deranged 
person's  use  of  firearms.  In  one  case  it  was  a 
planned  assassination — premeditated  murder 
with  a  rifle  bought  through  the  maU.  In  the 
second  case  It  was  a  freak  and  bizarre  acci- 
dent Involving  a  man  shooting  at  sharks  also 
with  a  mall  order  rifle,  the  bullet  richochet- 
Ing  Into  the  skull  of 'the  girl. 

In  the  third  case  It  was  a  policeman  who 
was  shot  while  trying  to  apprehend  a  robber. 
And  in  the  fourth  case  It  was  a  store  owner 
who  was  gunned  down  by  a  madman  because 
he  told  him  that  he  did  not  have  any  money 
In  the  cash  register. 

Three  of  the  above-mentioned  victims  of 
the  Indiscriminate  use  of  firearms  died  right 
In  your  neighborhood.  This  highlights  one 
thing:  the  dangers  of  mall-order  flrearms  are 
not  to  be  scoffed  at.  They  are  not  only  the 
problem  of  people  living  In  Dallas.  Texas. 

These  Is  one  person  In  our  community  who 
has  the  power  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of  this 
huge  industry,  and  that  Is  your  local  Con- 
gressman. He  or  she  must  not  be  Influenced 
by  the  mascive  lobby  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  This  group  Is  In  essence,  flghtlng 
for  its  life.  A  great  number  of  rifles  brought 


Fomenting  Insurrection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  August  8,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Fomenting  Insurrection." 

In  these  days  of  "loose  talk"  and  chal- 
lenges to  our  fundamental  rights,  it  is 
encouraging  to  reed  the  sobering  words 
of  responsible  journalism  as  evidenced 
in  this  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows : 

FoMEHTiNO  Insurrection 

It  may  be  great  sport  to  travel  aroimd  the 
world  calling  for  a  "revolution"  or  to  trudge 
through  the  big  cities  proclaiming  that  riot* 
ere  the  "dress  rehearsals  for  rebellion."  But 
those  who  engage  In  such  a  sport  carry  a 
heavy  burden.  If  they  mean  what  their  word« 
say,  they  are  wtlklng  close  to  the  narrow  line 
that  separatefe  loyal  citizens  from  traltofg. 
If  they  do  not  mean  it.  they  are  stirring  up 
passions  that  wlU  do  them  and  others  of  their 
race  no  good. 

It  Is  the  right  of  all  Americans,  written 
Into  the  Constatutlon  175  years  ago,  to  en- 
gage in  the  wildest  kind  of  debate  and  to 
make  the  most  foolish  statements.  The  coun- 
try's tradition  provides  a  platform  for  all 
who  may  care  to  voice  view*  disputing  the 
policy  of  the  Government  or  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  It  even  provides  the  opportunity 
to  speak  In  favor  of  another  form  of  govern- 
ment or  against  the  Constitution  that  hae 
served  us  well  for  almost  200  years.  It  does 
so  m  the  deeply  held  belief  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  should  have  the  kind  of 
government  they  wish  and  that.  If  the  |>eople 
are  freely  exposed  to  all  ideas,  they  will  be 
able  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad  and 
the  wise  from  the  foolish. 

Because  of  this  tradition,  a  Carmlchael  or 
a  Brovim  is  entitled  to  denounce  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  in  the  vilest  words. 
His  thoughts  and  his  language  may  be  repul- 
sive to  all  but  B  tiny  handful  of  citizens.  But 
he  can  say  what  he  thinks  without  fear  of 
prosecution  and  with  only  a  moral  respon- 
sibility for  what  he  says.  If  his  words  stir  up 
hatred  against  all  members  of  his  race,  he 
must  bear  the  moral  resf>onslbillty.  If  hl» 
words  mislead  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, he  must  bear  the  responsibility  for 
having  abused  the  right  to  speak. 

But  there  are  limits  on  what  a  citizen  can 
say  and  still  claim  his  right  to  free  speech. 
One  such  limit  bars  a  man  from  Inciting 
others  to  violence,  it  is  hard  to  say  precisely 
when  that  limit  Is  reached.  Much  depend! 
on  the  climate  In  which  things  are  said  and 
the  tools  available  to  those  who  listen.  It  U 
clear  that  a  man  could  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessfully for  urging  an  already  angry  au- 
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dience  to  pick  up  the  rifles  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  go  into  tb«  streets  to  shoot 
and  kill.  But  It  is  not  clear  that  be  could  be 
prosecuted  successfully  for  telling  a  passive 
audience  that  they  ought  to  go  home  and 
get  their  guns.  Generally  sp>eaklng,  we  Uke 
the  rule  of  thimib  that  a  man  is  free  to  eay 
what  he  wants  as  long  as  the  situation  la 
such  that  there  Is  time  for  other  ideas  to  be 
heard  and  for  reason  to  prevaU  over  emotion. 

Thus,  those  who  are  crying  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prosecute  Stokely  Cannlcha«l  for 
his  speeches  In  Cuba  are  mlselng  the  point 
of  what  free  speech  is  all  about.  There  is 
little  chance  that  his  advice,  sent  from  afar 
by  modem  oonununlcatlons,  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  Nation.  Carmlchael  may  be  a 
traitor  in  so  far  as  he  has  gone  abroad  to 
consort  with  this  country's  enemies  but  he 
has  not  committed  treason  unless  he  orga- 
nizes or  conspires  with  others  to  launch  an 
armed  invasion  or  insurrection.  We  can  only 
hope  that  he  has  forfeited  whatever  foUow- 
Ing  and  respect  he  once  had  through  his  open 
advocacy  of  communism. 

The  recent  speeches  of  Rap  Brown  present 
a  more  difBcult  problem.  He  is  already 
charged  with  inciting  to  violence  In  Mary- 
land and  some  of  his  talk  elsewhere  has 
invited  pubUc  officials  to  levy  similar  charges. 
It  is  inappropriate  to  express  an  opinion  on 
his  statement  In  Maryland  since  that  case 
Is  before  the  courts.  But  it  Is  not  inappro- 
priate to  remind  him  and  others  who  Join 
him  that  a  man  must  bear  the  reeponslbility 
for  what  he  says.  Those  who  Incite  to  vio- 
lence must  not  expect  the  Katlon  to  sit 
quietly  and  let  that  violence  erupt. 

The  Consitltution  does  provide  protection 
for  those  who  talk  of  making  trouble  and 
of  mounting  an  insurrection.  But  it  provides 
no  protection  t(x  those  who  carry  their  words 
through  Into  action.  Men  who  call  for  and 
organize  rebellions  must  expect  to  be  dealt 
with  as  traitors.  Words  sometimes  carry  all 
the  effect  of  fca-ce  and  it  la  on  that  narrow 
line  between  free  speech  and  Incitement  to 
rebellion  that  Mr.  Carmlchael  and  Mr.  Brown 
are  walking. 


The  Sixth  DUtrict  Speaks  Out 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year,  as  is  my  custom,  I  conducted  a  pub- 
lic opinion  poll  among  my  constituents. 
The  response  was  overwhelming  and  un- 
precedented. Thousands  of  poll  cards, 
and  hundreds  of  letters  came  in  a  steady 
stream  of  mail  that  lasted  for  nearly  2 
months.  I  wish  to  submit  the  results  of 
the  poll  at  this  time. 

IN    VIETNAM WIN 

Seventy-nine  percent  favored  doing 
whatever  necessary  to  win  in  Vietnam; 
9  percent  want  to  hold  present  positions 
and  try  to  negotiate;  8  percent  say  we 
should  withdraw,  and  only  3  percent 
favor  the  present  course  of  action.  Only 
1  percent  did  not  answer  this  question. 

Eighty-three  percent  were  against  In- 
creased trade  with  European  Communist 
countries;  only  12  percent  were  in  favor 
of  this  part  of  the  administration's 
bridge-biaidlng  policy;  5  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

Ninety  percent  are  against  recognition 
of.  or  trade  with,  Communist  China;  only 


8  percent  approved.  Two  percent  did  not 
answer. 

Frequently  there  were  comments  that 
we  should  adopt  a  get-tough  policy  to- 
ward communism.  There  was  practically 
no  support  of  the  administration's  policy 
of  committing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  and  billions  of  dollars,  to  fight  the 
Communists  in  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  expand  trade  with  and 
"buUdlng  bridges"  to  the  very  countries 
that  enable  Hanoi  to  carry  on  the  war. 

CCT    DOMESTIC  SPENDING DON'T   INCRKA8E 

TAXES 

Eighty-seven  percent  said  the  Gov- 
ernment should  cut  domestic  spending  to 
meet  its  expenses.  Only  5  percent  favored 
a  Federal  tax  Increase;  only  5  percent 
favored  deficit  financing.  Three  percent 
did  not  respond. 

Sixty-two  percent  favored  Federal  tax 
sharing  with  the  States;  29  percent  were 
opposed.  Nine  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Sixty- three  percent  approved  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  credits  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses;  32  percent  did  not.  Five 
percent  did  not  reply. 

I  received  many  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes  In  general.  Practically  every- 
one felt  taxes  were  already  far  too  high, 
for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  tax  laws. 
For  instance  the  $600  exemption  was 
frequently  denounced  as  totally  im- 
reallstlc  and  out-of-date  with  today's 
high  cost  of  living. 

BIJIU>   AN   ANTIMISSILE    DEFENSE    SYSTEM 

Seventy-four  percent  favor  a  nation- 
wide antimissile  defense  system,  and  only 
18  percent  oppose  It.  Eight  percent  had 
no  opinion.  "We  must  be  ready  for  any- 
thing," was  a  typical  comment. 

BUT    SLOW   DOWN    ON   THE    MOON    RACE 

I  asked  If  we  should  continue  our  space 
program,  aimed  at  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  1970.  Plfty-elght  percent  said 
no;  35  percent  said  yes.  Those  opposed 
frequently  cited  the  tragic  and  disastrous 
space  capsule  fire  earlier  this  year.  Seven 
percent  did  not  answer. 

THE     MISDLK     EAST NO     DIRECT     INVOLVEMENT 

The  poll  went  out  at  the  time  of  the 
Arab-Israel  war.  Thirty-six  percent  said 
our  actions  in  the  Middle  East  should  be 
economic  and  political  measures  only. 
Twenty-nine  percent  said  we  should  stay 
completely  out,  with  a  strict  hands  off 
policy,  and  27  percent  thought  the  United 
Nations  should  handle  it.  Only  5  percent 
felt  military  Intervention  on  our  part 
would  be  sound,  and  3  percent  had  no 
opinion. 

OUR  MAJOR  PROBLEM  TODAY 

I  asked  the  individual 's  opinion  as  to 
what  our  major  problem  today  was. 
Thirty-four  percent  said  Vietnam;  25 
percent  said  inflation;  21  percent  said 
crime.  The  remaining  16  percent  cited 
such  things  as  communism  in  general, 
overall  moral  decline,  Increasing  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  lives 
of  all  citizens,  and  a  weak,  confused  for- 
eign policy.  Pour  percent  did  not  make  a 
choice. 

GENERAL    CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  tabulated  returns,  as  well 
as  on  the  many  hundreds  of  detailed, 
precise  letters,  It  Is  possible  to  draw  some 
general  conclusions  as  to  what  the  people 
want. 


First,  If  we  start  something,  or  get  In- 
Tolved  in  it.  we  should  go  all  out  to  finish 
it — win  In  Vietnam — and  we  should  not 
attonpt  to  do  business  as  usual  with  the 
enemy — ^no  trade  with  the  Communists, 
no  recognition  of  Red  China. 

Much  of  what  the  Government  tries 
doing  at  home  is  unnecessary  or  im- 
wanted — cut  domestic  spending — and, 
besides,  the  Federal  Government  carmot 
do  it  all— share  Federal  taxes  with  the 
States,  and  grant  individual  income  tax 
credits  for  higher  education  expenses. 

Keep  our  defenses  strong,  and  be  pre- 
pared— build  tiie  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem— but  be  careful  about  giving  too 
high  a  priority  to  prestige  projects — go 
slow  on  the  moon  race.  And,  as  was  evi- 
dent by  the  replies  on  the  Middle  East 
situation,  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
future  foreign  Involvements. 

Our  people  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  our  country  strong 
and  safe,  and  to  honor  our  commitments 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  they  do 
feel  there  Is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do,  or 
what  we  should  attempt  There  are  many 
instances,  to  be  sure,  when  the  average 
person  does  not  have  access  to  all  sources 
of  information,  but  based  on  the  com- 
ments that  accompanied  the  poll  returns, 
I  find  my  district  exceptionally  knowl- 
edgeable and  wen  informed. 

This  poll  has  supplemented  the  many 
other  contacts  I  have  with  my  constitu- 
ents. It  has  encouraged  many  of  them 
to  let  me  know  what  they  are  thinking. 
1  find  it  extremely  valuable  and  helpful, 
and  I  am  happy  to  bring  the  results  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 


Wilton  Wrigiit  Receires  Good 
GoTemmeBt  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  have  an  outstanding  program 
entitled  the  "Good  Government  Award." 
Through  this  medium,  this  great  organi- 
zation calls  attention  to  public  servants 
who  exemplify  the  highest  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment service. 

Recently,  the  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  Jaycees 
presented  their  award  to  a  close  frtend 
of  mine,  Wilson  W.  Wright,  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Florida. 

This  is  a  singular  honor,  for  Tallahas- 
see is  the  seat  of  oin:  State  government 
and  the  award  could  go  to  one  of  the 
17,900  persons  connected  with  State, 
county,  city,  or  Federal  Government. 

Wilson  Wright  is  one  of  those  public 
officials  who  ekcells  in  public  service  and 
in  his  contributions  to  his  State  and 
Nation. 

His  energy  said  enthusiasm  mark  every 
Job  he  has  undertaken,  and  I  might  add 
that  he  has  been  exceptional  at  all  of 
them.  One  wonders  how  he  finds  the  time 
to  do  as  many  tasks  as  he  sets  for  him- 
self, and  to  do  them  so  welL 

The  Florida  Jaycees  recognized  him 
In  1961  as  one  of  the  five  outstanding 
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young  men  in  Florida.  In  l»59  he  received 
the  Distingxil&hed  Service  Award  from 
the  Tallahassee  Jaycees. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Tallahas- 
see Jaycees,  and  served  as  State  secretary 
and  national  director  of  the  Florida  Jay- 
cees. He  Is  a  past  State  president  of  the 
Young  Democrats. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  contrlbutloDs  of  thia  yoimg  man. 
I  want  to  join  with  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  paying  tribute  to  that  serv- 
ice, and  particularly  having  been  selected 
to  receive  the  Good  Oovemment  Award 
of  the  Tallahassee  Jaycees. 

It  was  well  deserved. 


Etforts    To    Combat    Child    Malnntrition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILXJNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  area  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program  and  food  aid  pro- 
gram in  which  we  can  all  take  pride.  I 
refer  to  our  efforts  to  combat  child  mal- 
nutrition. 

Concern  over  child  malnutrition  is  not 
a  new  development.  But  only  recently 
have  nations  recognized  the  degree  to 
which  hunger  and  malnutrition  can  ad- 
versely affect  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. Today  new  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  this  factor  and  increased  ener- 
gies devoted  to  tackling  the  problem. 

There  Is  increasing  evidence  of  a  work- 
ing together  by  Government  and  private 
enterprise  to  utilize  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology to  combat  the  devastating  toll  of 
child  malnutrition.  A  unique  war — the 
wa^  against  child  malnutrition — can 
provide  only  more  and  better  lives,  as  we 
wage  it  with  greater  vigor.  If  we  retire 
from  this  war,  casualties  result.  The  war 
against  child  malnutrition  is  an  effective 
use  of  a  partnership  between  the  n.S. 
free  enterprise  system  and  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  called  for  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  private  enterprise  system 
to  Join  in  the  conquest  of  child  malnutri- 
tion. Out  of  this  request,  and  the  finest 
of  Government-industry  cooperation, 
there  was  developed  a  new  produce  called 
CSM. 

What  is  this  CSM  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  described  on  July  26,  1967, 
as  "a  new,  more  efficient,  more  economi- 
cal protein  concentrate."  CSM  Is  being 
distributed  by  UNICEF,  Church  World 
Services.  CARE,  Catholic  Relief,  and 
many  other  voluntary  agencies. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Today's  Health, 
published  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, we  find  the  following: 

CSM-Mlz  Is  one  cX  the  newest  weapon*  In 
ttie  Pood  for  Peace  Prognun'a  ^TortB  to  oom- 
bat  malnutrition.  It  was  developed  primarily 
for  the  Infant  (after  weaning)  and  the 
■chool-age  chUd. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  programa,  along 
with  school  lunch  programs,  are  to  have 
priority  In  receiving  this  food  supplement 
throuc^  voluntary  agencies.  In  view  of  the 
limited  supplies  of  VB.  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
other  foods  available  for  donation  prognuns. 


It  is  hoped  that  CSM.  along  with  a  similar 
product  called  Oplapro,  will  help  In  supply- 
ing protein  and  other  much-needed  nu- 
trients. 

The  mix.  as  the  Inittals  CSM  would  Imply. 
Is  compoeed  of  com  meal  (gelatinized),  soy 
flour,  and  nonfat  dry  milk.  It  was  estimated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
three  and  one- half  ounces  would  furnish  a 
one-to-three-ye&r-old  child  with  60  percent 
of  his  dally  protein  requirement.  63  percent 
of  the  calcixim  needed,  and  between  30  per- 
cent and  142  percent  of  the  various  minerals 
and  vitamins,  excluding  vitamin  C.  The  mix 
Itself  would  supply  one-fourth  of  the  calories 
needed  dally  and  <»fcts  about  nine  cents 
a  pound. 

CSM  is  a  powder  which,  since  it  has  been 
precooked,  can  be  prepared  for  consumption 
by  merely  adding  It  to  boiling  water  for  one 
minute.  Cepl^ro  la  much  the  same  for- 
mula, although  its  shape  Is  that  of  tiny, 
oval  noodles.  Tel  low  com  and  wheat  flour 
are  used  in  Cerplapro  instead  of  the  gelatin- 
ized com. 

In  India  and  many  other  countries,  CSM 
has  been  tried  in  such  dishes  as  porridge, 
pancakes,  and  breads." 

This  great  new  product,  is  being  uni- 
versally applauded  by  the  recipients  in 
reports  by  the  voluntary  agencies  dis- 
tributing it.  Those  in  Government,  and 
those  in  private  enterprise  who  have  co- 
operated in  bringing  this  new  product 
to  the  world's  malnourished,  deserve  the 
compliments  of  this  body  and  of  all  our 
people.  It  Is  foreign  aid  at  Its  best. 


Little  League  "Serie*"  Floarishet 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  August  3  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  outlines  weU 
the  solid  and  rapid  growth  of  little 
League  baseball.  The  annual  world  series 
of  this  international  competition  vrlll  take 
place  in  WilUamsport.  Pa.,  on  Saturday. 
August  26,  so  the  wrlteiu>  is  timely  and  of 
current  import.  Since  the  series  site  Is 
only  about  200  miles  frcMn  Washington, 
the  Members  of  Congress  can  enjoy  see- 
ing this  classic  with  a  short  weekend 
drive  into  beautiful  Pennsylvania  coun- 
try. The  article  by  Michael  Remas  speaks 
Itself. 

The  article  follows: 

LiTTLi   LEAGtn   •"Series"   Pi-otTRiSHES 
(By  Michael  Remas) 

PuLLERTON.  Pa — A  gToup  of  klds  playing 
baU  on  a  comer  lot  arent  likely  to, draw 
much  of  a  crowd.  But  It's  a  different  story 
when  the  kids  oome  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  to  play  In  the  city  of  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

The  occasion  Is  the  Little  League  World 
Series,  and  the  "small  fry"  playing  In  it  draw 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world. 

The  participating  teams  are  made  up  of 
12-year-oId  boys  representing  playoff  cham- 
pionship teams  from  the  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  sectors  of  the  United  States  and 
from  Latin  America,  Europe,  the  Pacific,  and 
Canada. 

It's  an  event  that  swells  the  city  on  the 
Susquehanna  River  with  tourists,  public  of- 
ficials, baseball  greats  of  the  past,  television 
crews,  and  sports  writers. 


It  will  be  that  way  again  this  year  when 
the  21st  annual  aeries  Is  held  Aug.  32-26  at 
Howard  J.  Lamade  Memorial  Field  In  South 
WilUamsport.  Last  year's  title  game  drew 
some  20,000  spectators  and  a  nationwide 
television  audience  that  saw  the  Weetbury 
Americans  of  Houston  defeat  Weot  New  York- 
New  Jersey,  8-2. 

INAUGURATED    IN    1939 

But  Little  League,  like  Its  name,  had  small 
beginnings. 

When  Carl  Stotz  founded  UL  basebell  lo 
WlUiamsport  with  the  help  of  a  few  others 
In  1939.  the  game  consisted  of  three  teams 
and  a  few  dozen  boys  playing  od  a  sand  lot 
diamond  beyond  the  outfield  fence  of  Bow- 
man Field,  where  the  city's  entry  In  the  pro- 
fessional Eastern  League  sttU  plays  ball. 

But  Stotz's  game  caught  on.  With  more 
enthusiastic  boys  signing  to  play,  the  league 
expanded  to  four  teams  and  played  in  a  few 
different  spots.  Then  It  got  Its  own  field  In 
Memorial  Park,  where  the  flrst  IAj  Wcwld 
Series  was  played  in  1947  and  was  continued 
untU  1960,  before  moving  to  its  current  horns 
along  Route  16  inSouth  WilUamsport. 

Now  international  in  scope,  this  28-jrear- 
old  organized  game  consists  o<  more  than 
1.500,000  boys  playing  b€tll  on  some  40.000 
teams  in  more  than  6.000  leagues  in  38  coun- 
tries. And  if  you  Itilnk  thats'  a  lot  of  balls  and 
strikes,  keep  in  mind  that  the  numbers  are 
Increasing  annually. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  boost  to  LL's  growth 
came  with  the  entry  of  UB.  Rubber  Com- 
pany Into  production  at  its  "oflldal  Little 
League  baseball  show"  in  the  late  HMO's.  The 
firm's  advertising  helped  to  spread  the  name 
Little  League  across  the  land. 

DIXBCm>   BT    M'GOVERN 

By  1947  there  were  14  leagues  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  another  In  Hammonton,  N.J.  Then 
things  began  to  move  fast.  The  next  year 
found  94  leagues  In  12  states.  The  total  has 
Increased  ever  since,  with  the  expanded  or- 
ganization franchising  leagues,  handling 
league  records,  and  overseeing  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  make  up  LL  membership. 

Little  League  has  grown  materially  as 
well.  From  Its  small  beginning  It  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  33-acre  site  where  a  spacious 
diamond  with  a  smaU  grandstand  and  two 
large  bleachers,  practice  fields,  modem  three- 
tory  headquarters  building,  and  camp  and 
recreation  facilities  are  located. 

The  headquarters  building  houses  Little 
League  Baseball,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  member- 
ship organization  that  maintains  the  Inter- 
national program.  It  Is  directed  by  Peter  J. 
McGovem,  president  and  board  chairman. 

Four  baseball  camps  are  held  at  the  site 
from  mid-June  to  late  Aiigust  for  boys  10  to 
15  years  who  seek  Instruction  In  baseball, 
swimming,  golf,  tennis,  and  other  forms  of 
recreation.  The  camp  site  Is  located  In  a 
grove  containing  a  combination  recreation- 
mess  hall,  bungalows,  swimming  pool,  and 
other  facilities,  including  a  Little  League 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

While  Little  League  offers  a  boy  a  means 
of  exercise  and  the  exf>erlence  of  te«un  com- 
petition, it  also  has  helped  contribute  to 
professional  baseball.  LL  headquarters  re- 
ports that  about  ODD  of  Its  "graduates"  are 
currently  under  contract  to  major-league 
clubs. 


Hoboken  To  Honor  Marconi  Memory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NZW   JE88ET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked   the   30th   anniversary   of   the 


death  of  one  of  the  truly  great  and  sig- 
nificant men  of  the  last  century — Ougll- 
elmo  Marconi. 

We  speak  today  of  the  revolution  In 
technology  and  communications,  but 
none  of  it  would  be  possible  without  Mar- 
coni's precedent-shattering  and  path- 
breaking  Inventions  In  the  physical  and 
electrical  sciences.  Marconi  was  the  flrst 
man  to  ever  file  for  a  patent  for  wireless 
telegraphy  based  on  the  use  of  electric 
waves — and  this  only  71  years  ago. 

For  the  past  7  years.  Magistrate 
Charles  DePazio,  Jr.,  of  Hoboken,  has  or- 
ganized anniml  commemorative  services 
for  Maroonl  in  Church  Square  Park,  as 
one  manifestation  of  his  sincere  dedica- 
tton  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory 
of  this  unique  Inventor  who  helped  alter 
the  course  of  modem  history. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
following  editorial — from  the  Hoboken, 
N.J.,  Hudson  Dispatch  of  July  19 — to  be 
of  much  Interest.  We  all  owe  Magistrate 
DePazlo  a  great  debt  for  his  part  in  keep- 
ing bright  the  name  and  memory  of  Mar- 
oonl. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EoBOKZN  To  Honor  Mabconi  Mxmobt 

Thirty  years  ago  tomorrow,  OugUelmo  Mar- 
coni, the  "Father  of  Wireless,"  died  at  the 
age  of  63  In  Rome.  F(»-  some  Inexplicable 
reason,  the  memory  of  the  famous  ItaUan 
inventor  who  pioneered  today's  great  age  of 
television  and  radio  has  become  dimmed  with 
the  passing  of  the  years  except  for  an  annual 
commemoration  In  Hudson's  own  City  of 
Hoboken. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  11  o'clock  in  Church 
Square  Park,  Fourth  and  Garden  sts.,  in  the 
"Mlle-Square-Clty,"  memorial  services  will 
be  held  for  the  seventh  year  In  honor  of  the 
Inventive  genius  who  made  modern  com- 
munications possible. 

Two  Hobokenitee  in  particular  deserve 
credit  for  the  city's  recognition  of  the  in- 
ventor who  "sparked"  today's  communica- 
tions' marvels.  They  are  John  Mlnervlnl,  who 
donated  the  life-sized  statue  of  Sen.  Mar- 
com.  which  was  dedicated  on  July  20,  1961, 
and  former  Magistrate  Charles  DeFazlo  Jr., 
who,  when  president  of  Hoboken  XJNICO 
Chapter,  began  the  practice  of  holding  the 
annual  commemoration  at  the  site  of  the 
ICarconl  monimient. 

Mr.  DeFazlo's  dedication  to  keeping  alive 
the  memory  of  the  "Father  of  Wireless"  we 
b^pen  to  know  first-hand  has  become  Just 
about  his  prime  Interest.  Long  before  the 
date  of  the  anniversary  which  he  has  deter- 
mined will  be  perx>etuated  forever,  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  memorial  service  starts 
making  certain  that  service,  civic,  church 
and  fraternal  groups  will  be  represented,  as 
they  will  be  tomorrow. 

This  year.  Mayor  Louis  DePascale  has  given 
his  official  efforts  toward  making  the  com- 
memoration for  1967  outstanding.  Quentin  J. 
DeFazlo,  president  of  UNICO.  too  has  as- 
sisted the  coordinator  of  the  observance.  The 
mayor,  city  councllmen,  ISi.  Mlnervlnl  and 
Rev,  Armand  Sorento,  pastor  of  St.  Francis 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  Join  In  the 
Marconi  tribute. 

As  a  boy,  Gugllelmo  Marconi  took  a  keen 
Interest  in  physical  and  electrical  science. 
In  1895,  when  he  was  21.  an  idea  became 
firmly  rooted  in  his  mind  that  a  system  of 
telegraphy  through  space  could  be  provided 
by  means  of  electromagnetic  waves. 

In  1896,  Mr.  Marconi  went  to  England  and 
on  June  2  of  that  year  took  out  the  first 
patent  ever  granted  for  wireless  telegraphy 
based  on  the  use  of  electric  waves.  A  year 
later  at  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, the  Inventor  went  to  Spezia,  where  a 
l»nd  station  was  erected  and  communica- 
tion with  Italian  warships  was  established 


up  to  a  distance  ot  12  miles.  From  then,  es- 
tenslm  of  wireless  went  oo  a^jace. 

How  It  came  about  that  Mr.  ICnerrlnl  gave 
to  the  City  of  Hoboken  the  statue  in  Cbtireh 
Square  Park  Is  most  noteworthy.  An  ardent 
adOfUrer  of  Mr.  Maroonl,  the  HoboJcen  *>»-»- 
nessman  became  aware  In  1956  that  a  huge 
marble  statue,  depleting  "Wireless  Holding 
the  Heart  of  the  World,"  which  had  adorned 
the  Italian  pavUlon  at  the  1930-40  New  York 
World's  Pair,  had  gone  unnoticed  od  a 
Hoboken  pier  for  more  than  a  decade. 

After  the  fair.  It  had  been  Intended  that 
the  la-ton.  17-foot  high  statue  be  returned 
to  Italy.  World  War  2  broke  out  and  tb« 
monument  remained  forgotten  on  the  pier. 
Mr.  Mlnervlnl  financed  a  project  to  erect  the 
statue  In  Church  Squaj-e  Park.  His  plans 
were  jlnzed  and  In  the  attempt  to  transport 
the  huge  marble  memorial  to  the  square.  It 
broke  in  half. 

Undeterred,  Mr.  JCnervinl  increased  his 
financial  outlay  to  some  •10,000  and  hired 
expert  sculptors  to  put  the  shattervd  pieces 
together.  A  final  try  at  erecting  the  statue 
on  a  pedestal  he  had  provided  In  the  park 
failed  and  Mr,  Mlnervlnl  turned  to  plans  for 
the  life-sized  memorial. 


Daby  and  Meat  Import  Bills 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice  of 
agriculture  has  been  a  multlthroated  one 
in  which  there  have  been  several  farm 
organizations  and  groups  supposedly 
speaking  for  the  total  of  agriculture.  This 
has  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  frustration 
and  division  of  opinion  among  our  rural 
people.  Lately,  there  has  been  a  change 
for  the  better. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  sit 
down  with  the  leaders  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  the  NPO 
in  Meeker  County,  Minn.,  whereby  they 
jointly  cooperated  in  securing  signatures 
from  all  farmers  requesting  rapid  con- 
gressional action  on  dairy  and  meat  im- 
port bills.  Today,  I  have  another  incident 
to  report  carrying  out  this  new  theme  of 
unity  among  our  farm  folks.  These  three 
farm  organizations  in  the  breadbasket 
of  our  Nation  have  set  up  a  committee  of 
the  leadership  of  the  three  oreanizations 
to  get  a  better  joint  understanding  and 
cooperation  on  those  things  upon  which 
they  agree.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  gratiflcatlon  that  I  can  re- 
port that  they  found  more  things  that 
they  are  In  agreement  about  than  there 
are  things  that  they  disagree  upon.  I, 
therefore,  insert  in  the  Appendix  the 
recorded  account  of  the  type  of  unifica- 
tion that  Is  now  going  on  in  Kingsbury 
County,  as  reported  in  the  July  Issue  of 
the  REA  publication  known  as  the 
Guardian : 

Kingsbury  County  farm  organizations,  In- 
stead of  fighting  each  other,  are  working  to- 
gether. They  work  together  through  the 
Kingsbury  Coiinty  Farm  Federation. 

It  all  began  August  30,  1966,  when  a  little 
black-robed  nun.  Sister  Thomas  More,  a  his- 
tory professor  at  Holy  Family  College,  Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,  talked  to  farmers  at  Sioux  Valley 
Electric  headquarters,  Colman. 

"You've  got  to  build  a  power  structure," 
she  told  them.  She  said  agriculture  is  the 


only  segment  of  our  economy  that  does  not 
have  a  federated  power  structure.  The  goy- 
•mment  is  fedoated  through  the  M  states, 
she  said,  labor  through  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
Industry  through  the  National  Association  of 
Manuftujturers.  Farm  organizations  are  con- 
stantly bickering  and  fighting  each  other,  she 
pointed  out.  Each  of  the  60  states  Is  autono- 
mous, sister  said,  and  maintains  its  authority 
and  Identity  within  the  federation  of  the 
United  SUtes,  but  that  the  federation  of  60 
states  lends  the  strength  and  power  of  aU  to 
tbe  one. 

She  suggested  farm  organizations,  while 
retaining  their  Identity  and  autonomy,  fed- 
erate to  achieve  power  structure  which  she 
said  is  the  only  thing  that  will  enable  farm- 
ers to  take  their  fair  place  In  the  economy. 

The  Rev.  LeRoy  Stadum,  a  Lutheran  pastor 
at  De  Smet,  came  home  and  got  some  of  his 
brother  mlnlsterB  together,  telling  them,  "We 
ought  to  have  a  meeUng  like  that."  They  got 
representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers 
Union  and  the  National  Farmers  Organiza- 
tion together.  (Kingsbiiry  has  no  Orange.) 

Out  of  that  meeting  came  a  resolution  to 
form  a  committee  of  two  members  from  each 
of  the  three  farm  organizations. 

"We  find  there  Is  a  terrible  lot  of  Interest 
in  it  wherever  we  go,"  remarks  Dale  Gulllck- 
son.  Lake  Preston,  one  of  the  NPO  represen- 
tatives on  the  federation  committee.  The 
Six  farmers  sit  down  once  a  month.  "We 
don't  know  where  we're  going  or  how  we're 
going  to  get  there  but  we  know  where  we 
want  to  go.  We  try  to  find  common  ground 
and  when  we  can't  find  it  we  try  to  find  out 
why  there  Isn't  any,"  they  say. 

"Where  we  want  to  go"  is  "to  present  a 
united  front  for  agriculture  to  preserve  the 
family  farm,"  says  John  Hayden,  (NFO)"  De 
Smet. 

Says  Gulllckeon,  a  former  state  represen- 
tative from  Klnsbury  County,  "We  feel  it  has 
become  necessary  rather  than  a  luxury  for 
these  organlzaUons  to  get  together  for  the 
preservation  of  the  family  farm.  We  all  agree 
something  has  to  be  done. 

"We  sent  a  letter  to  our  state  and  national 
heads  asking  them  to  sit  down  together," 
GulUckson  says.  But  Dwalne  Nelson,  Kings- 
bury County  Farm  Bureau  president,  polnta 
out.  "They  are  not  gtdng  to  do  It  untU  a 
majority  of  the  counties  give  them  a  man- 
date. It's  not  going  to  come  down  from  the 
top." 

Adds  Gulllckson,  "We're  up  against  an 
organized  society  that  does  buckle  down  and 
do  what  Is  needed  for  their  own  good.  They 
know  what  Is  cmnlng  up.  But  farmers  are 
sitting  there,  a  litUe  Island  to  themselves, 
thinking  the  world  must  beat  a  path  to  their 
door." 

Hayden  chips  In.  "We  should  have  other 
organizations  In  our  federation  like  the  milk 
oo-operatlves  and  so  on." 

Gulllckson  predicts:  "There  Is  going  to 
be  a  shortage  of  food  but  if  they  pay  the 
price,  we  haven't  begun  to  touch  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of  this  country.  If  we  let 
everything  go  with  agrlcult\ire  being  unor- 
ganized and  everything  else  being  organized 
and  the  farmer  getting  what  Is  left,  there 
win  be  a  shortage  of  food.  But  If  the  farm- 
er gets  a  price  through  the  unified  effort  of 
agriculture — which  Is  the  only  way  he  Is 
going  to  get  It — there  Is  no  limit  to  what 
this  country  can  produce.  We've  got  the 
manpower  and  the  mlndpower.  The  need 
Is  coming  up  and  you  haven't  got  a  price." 

The  meeUng  began  In  the  fall  of  1966 
with  the  original  Idea  that,  to  preserve  peace, 
they  would  not  discuss  anything  they  didn't 
agree  on.  They  soon  found  that  they  couldn't 
get  anywhere  by  discussing  only  subjects  on 
which  they  all  agreed.  So  the  agenda  was 
broadened  to  admit  disagreement.  However, 
the  majority  does  not  rule.  Any  decision 
xnuat   be    unanimous    or   It    doesn't   go. 

Says  Nelson,  "As  for  accomplishing  any- 
thing of  importance,  that's  hard  for  one 
county  to  do,  some  other  counties  came  down 
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and  they  got  a  little  hot.  Tou  can't  accom- 
pll*h  anything  tbat  way." 

"But  It  has  created  a  bett«r  atmoephere  In 
the  county,"  says  Hayden.  "Our  tbrae  or- 
ganizations have  sat  down  at  the  local  lerel 
and  proved  they  can  get  together." 

NelBon  observeB,  "It's  Just  like  neighbors : 
we  have  different  beliefs  but  we  can  work 
together  Jiirt  fine.  I  reepect  their  feelings 
and  beliefs  even  though  I  don't  have  to  agree 
with  them." 

The  group  is  wide  open  to  suggestions  and 
Ideas.  "We'd  like  to  help  and  encourage  other 
counties  with  what  little  experience  we  have 
bad,"  sajrs  Hayden.  Outsiders  could  bring  in 
new  Ideas." 

On  one  occasion  the  federation  Invited 
representatives  from  each  town  In  the  county 
to  sit  In  on  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  business  and  how  farmers  and  business- 
men can  help  each  other.  "We'll  have  more 
meettiigs  like  that." 

Oulhckson  concluded.  "We  as  farmers 
must  start  swallowing  some  pride.  We  have 
got  to  give  a  little.  Kven  when  we  dont 
agree,  tf  your  neighbor  Is  doing  something, 
do  It  with  >i*Tn  He  may  not  be  right.  But 
you  may  not  be  right  either." 

The  federation  committee  said  anyone  who 
wlahes  to  sit  In  on  a  meeting  may  contact 
one  of  the  members:  Oulllckson,  NPO,  Lake 
Preston;  Hayden,  NFO,  De  Smet;  Nelson. 
Farm  Btireau.  Hetland;  lU  Poppen,  Farm 
Bureau.  De  Smet;  Ronald  Leonhardt.  Farm- 
ers Union.  Oldham;  or  Bernard  Larson. 
Farmers  Union,  De  Smet. 


Federal  Appropriatioiu  for  Urban  Areas 
Moant — Congress  Responds  to  Needs 
and  Problems  of  Dor  Gties 


ESKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TormasKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  those  who  are  blaming  Con- 
gress for  the  recent  riots  and  violence  in 
some  ot  our  major  cities — cliarging  that 
Congress  has  shirked  its  responsibility 
to  our  cities. 

In  this  connection,  and  because  of  the 
Interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican pe<:^le  in  the  record  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  Include  my  recent  newsletter, 
Capitol  Comments,  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

FBDXSAL     AFPmOPBIATIONS     FOB    UXBUf     ARK&S 

Monrr — Congkzss  Rssponds  to  ths  Needs 

or  Crrr  Pkoblemb 

(By  Job  L.  Evims,  Fourth  District, 
Tennessee) 

There  are  always  those  who  blame  Con- 
grees  for  the  problems  of  the  moment.  Cur- 
rently some  officials  are  attempting  to  lay 
the  cause  of  the  recent  riots  and  violence 
In  some  of  our  cities  at  the  doorstep  of  Coq- 
greea,  contending  that  Congress  baa  failed 
to  adequately  respond  to  the  problems  of  our 
dtlea. 

The  fact  that  Federal  appropriations  for 
programs  in  metropolitan  areas,  including 
major  cities,  have  Increased  166  percent  in 
less  than  a  decade  falls  to  deter  these  critics. 

The  facts  are  that  Congress,  within  the 
past  decade,  has  moved  decisively  to  i>aas  leg- 
islation and  appropriatlMis  to  oombat  urbazt 
problems  in  our  large  and  small  cities.  Con- 
gress has  funded  many  urban  jHVgrams  at 
increcMingly  higher  levels  each  year. 

President  Johnson  In  bla  btidget  message 


for  Fiscal  loes  pointed  out  that  appropria- 
tions for  programs  In  metropolitan  areas 
have  increased  from  $3i)  bUUon  in  1900  to 
an  estimated  $104  billion  in  Fiscal  1968. 
This  reflects  an  increase  of  more  than  M 
billion  Ln  seven  years. 

Our  staff  at  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  LQdependent  Offices  and  De- 
partment ot  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
nvent  has  pr^>ared  a  list  ot  approjNriations 
tor  the  past  Ave  years  for  some  selected  ma- 
jor housing  and  urban  developtnent  pro- 
grams (Fiscal  1964-68).  as  follows: 

Urban    renewal $3,684,245,000 

Low-rent  public  housing 1,176,917.000 

Housing  for  the  elderly  and 

handicapped    275.000,000 

Neighborhood   facilities    and 

college    housing 1,556.000,000 

Urban  planning  granU 134,663,000 

Open  space  land  programs..  209,475,000 
Grants   for  basic  water  and 

sewer   fadUtles. 366.000.000 

Public  facility  loans 600,000,000 

Urban    mass    transportation 

grants    620,000.000 

Model      cities     program      (1 

year)    24fl, 000,000 

Total    — . -     8,867.299.000 

These  flgxiree  do  not  include  approximately 
$2  billion  authorised  to  finance  the  several 
housing  loan  programs  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  more  than  $2 
billion  provided  for  anti-poverty  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
other  biUlons  appropriated  for  highways, 
eductalon,  pollution  control  and  many  other 
programs — an  estimated  total  of  $23.8  bUlion 
in  Fiscal   1968. 

Certainly  the  Federal  assistance  programs 
for  our  cities,  large  and  small,  have  played 
an  important  part  in  effecting  major  growth 
and  progress.  However,  tills  assistance  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  local  initiative  and  local 
leadership.  This  assistance  Is  a  financial  in- 
centive to  assist  local  leadership  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  various  needed  local  mu- 
nicipal programs  of  growth  and  progress. 

There  are  those  who  want  Congress  to  do 
everything.  * 

There  are  those  who  want  Congress  to  do 
nothing. 

And  so  traditionally  the  Congress  has 
chosen  a  middleground — a  mid-course  be- 
tween these  extremes.  As  our  population  has 
has  Increased  and  shifted  to  major  metro- 
politan areas,  creating  unprecedented  prob- 
lems Ln  housing,  health,  blight,  slums,  crime 
and  other  areas,  the  Congress  has  passed 
measures  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  these 
problem.8. 

Congress  continues  to  measure  up  to  Its 
responsibilities  in  providing  assistance  for 
urban  areas.  Congress  this  week  is  addressing 
Itself  to  requests  for  further  needed  appro- 
priations while  also  continuing  its  consider- 
ation of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  This  Act  is  designed 
to  assist  cities  in  strengthening  their  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  police  depart- 
ments. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  local  leadership, 
local  initiative  and  local  responsibility.  Con- 
gress can  help — but  the  thrust  for  solution 
of  municipal  problems  must  come  from  the 
local  level. 

Sanctuary  in  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,,  Cuba,  now 
that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  beccnne 


pass^,  is  but  a  refuge  for  hordes  of  inter- 
national Ctwnmunlsts,  protected  by  our 
secretive  "hip  pocket"  diplomacy.  Just 
90  miles  off  our  shore  they  enjoy  a  sanc- 
tuary to  plot  when,  how,  and  where  to 
bury  the  United  States. 

With  representatives  of  most  nations 
of  the  world  present,  including  the  U.S. 
clvU.  rights  leader,  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
a  sort  of  United  Nations  international 
image  is  projected  to  instill  fear  in  the 
heart  of  all  freemen.  Not  fear  of  the  Bol- 
shevik, but  fear  from  the  soft  policies 
and  indecision  of  our  directionless 
leaders. 

How  can  any  thinking  American  jus- 
tify the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
might  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
the  godless  Communists  not  only  a  mili- 
tary base  of  (^jeration  but  an  interna- 
tional command  post  in  our  hemi- 
sphere— our  backyard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  my  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  496,  liled  April 
11,  1967,  and  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  following  my 
remarks,  followed  by  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  articles  of  August  2  and  3, 
and  I>r.  George  Benson's  column  of  July 
29,  1967: 

H.J.  Res.  496 

Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  subversion  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  conti- 
nents as  proposed  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  under  Castro,  and  for 
other  puri>o6eB 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
and  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  F^del  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;  and 

Whereas  Fidel  Castro's  Communlat  regime 
has,  by  Its  actions,  merited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the  Trl- 
Contlnental  Conference  declared,  openly  for 
all  to  know,  its  Intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  Including  that  of  these  United 
States:  and  whereas,  it  tias  already  put  into 
practice  the  reyolutlonary  plans  of  the  Tri- 
Continental  Conference  of  Havana  In  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  and  Guatemala;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  In 
exile;  and 

Whereas  It  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggressive  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic 
missiles  pointed  at  our  cities;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  peaceful  interest  of 
the  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
becoming  a  battlefield  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  planned  by  Castro  at  the  Tri-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 
while  Castro  Is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance. 
and  direct  guerrilla  bands  to  attack  and 
overthrow  these  same  governments  we  are 
trying  to  help  financially:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Government  withdraw  politi- 
cal recognition  of  Cuba's  Communist  govern- 
ment and  thus  encourage  all  Latin  American 
countries  to  do  likewise;  and 

That  all  governments  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  first 
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withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com- 
munist goveriunent  In  Cuba;  and 

That  the  United  States  State  Department 
I>ollcy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog- 
nizing the  Communist  regime  at  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  will  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  In  restoring  freed<xn 
and  constitutional  government  in  their 
homeland  Cuba;  and 

That  any  nation  doing  business  with 
Cuba's  Communist  aggressor  government  of 
F^del  Castro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  in  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  States; 
and 

Ttiat  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  government  in  Cul>a  until  a 
truly  constitutional  government  is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  in  by 
all  Cubans. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Aug.  2, 1967] 
Ci'BA  Expecting  Cahmichael  fob  Conference 

ON  Revolts 

MiMAi,  FLA. — Stokely  Carmlchael,  Amerl- 
ican  black  power  advocate,  plans  to  attend 
next  week's  Havana  conference  aimed  at 
brewing  revolutions,  the  Cuban  radio  said 
today. 

"We  are  going  to  be  reunited  with  you 
in  Havana  because  we  think  the  Cuban  vic- 
tory Is  our  victory  and  the  courage  of  the 
Cuban  people  inspires  our  fight,"  the  radio 
quoted  Carmlchael  as  saying  in  London. 

Leftists  and  revolutionaries  from  through- 
out Latin  America  have  begun  arriving  in 
Communist  Cuba  for  the  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  Latin  American  Solldsirlty  Or- 
ganization which  starts  July  31.  the  reullo 
said. 

Carmlchael  left  Britain  yesterday  for 
Prague  amid  reports  he  was  on  his  way  to 
North  Vietnam.  For  more  than  a  week  in 
Britain,  he  spoke  at  meetings  in  the  Negro 
sections  of  London. 

With  an  eye  on  racial  violence  in  the 
United  States.  British  Home  Secretary  Roy 
Jenkins  ordered  Scotland  Yard  to  submit  a 
full  report  on  Carmlchael's  activities. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E^venlng  Star, 
Aug.  3.  1967] 

"Go  TO  Hell."  Carmichael  Tells  State 

Miami. — Stokely  Carmlchael  today  told  the 
State  Department  to  "go  to  hell." 

In  a  post-mldnlght  interview  on  Havana 
Radio,  monlttn'ed  here,  Carmlchael  spoke 
contemptuously  of  possible  State  Department 
revocation  of  his  passport  because  he  went 
to  Cuba  without  permission. 

The  Cuban  interviewer  referred  to  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  Robert  McCloskey.  State 
Department  spokesman,  and  to  reports  that 
U.S.  customs  offices  were  alerted  for  Car- 
michael's  return. 

The  interviewer  asked  for  Carmlchael's 
position  on  "these  threats  against  you  per- 
sonally." 

"McCloskey  Is  not  my  father,  nor  Is  he 
my  mother,"  Carmlchael  replied.  "I  do  not 
ask  him  for  permission  to  go  where  I  want 
to  go.  I  go  where  I  want,  when  I  want,  and 
I  speak  to  whom  I  please  McCloskey  and 
the  State  Department  can  go  to  hell." 

The  government  forbids  travel  by  U.S. 
citizens  to  certain  Communist  nations  In- 
cluding Cuba  unless  an  exception  Is  ap- 
proved in  advance.  Carmlchael  did  not  seek 
such  approval. 

Carmlchael  w^as  Interviewed  on  Havana 
Radio's  English-language  service  beamed  to 
North  America  via  short  wave.  On  Tuesday 
he  had  Iwrred  U.S.  reporters  from  his  news 
conference. 

In  today's  interview  he  repeated  his  predic- 
tion of  "urban  guerrilla  warfare"  by  Negroes 
against  the  U.S.  Government.  "Our  only  an- 
swer." he  said,  "is  to  destroy  that  govern- 
ment or  to  l>e  destroyed  while  trying  to 
destroy  the  government.  At  any  rate,  we  are 


going  to  start  with  guns  to  get  our  libera- 
tion." 

The  interview  was  a  further  manifesta- 
tion al  the  VIP  treatment  t>eing  acccxtled  the 
militant  American  Negro  by  Cuban  ofllclals. 
U.S.  racial  turmoil  Is  being  mentioned  often 
by  speakers  at  the  Havana  conference  of  the 
organization  of  Latin  American  Solidarity, 
which  Carmlchael  is  attending. 

Havana  Radio  said  the  conference  would 
be  in  committee  work  today,  after  a  round 
of  speeches  by  delegates  at  yesterday's  plen- 
ary session.  Carmichael.  an  honorary  dele- 
gate, got  a  standing  ovation  after  his  speech. 
He  pledged  Negro  support  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can revolutions. 

The  declared  goal  of  the  meeting  is  to 
create  more  Vletnams  for  the  United  States 
In  Latin  America.  The  closing  session  is 
scheduled  for  next  Tuesday. 

CALLS    rOB   chance 

"We  seek  with  you  to  change  bases  of  the 
world,"  Carmichael  said  in  addressing  the 
conference  yesterday,  the  Associated  Press 
reported. 

"Our  destiny  cannot  l)e  separated  from 
the  Spanish -speaking  peoples."  he  declared. 

Carmichael  said  young  Negroes  are  carry- 
ing the  racial  revolution  in  the  United  States 
today. 

"It  Is  the  young  blood  that  contains  the 
hatred  mentioned  by  Che."  said  Carmlchael. 
referring  to  a  recent  message  purportedly 
from  Ernesto  (Che)  Guevara,  the  missing 
Castro  lieutenant. 

[From  the  Summit  Sun,  July  27.  1967 1 
The  Great  Deception 
(By  George  S.  Benson) 

"People  always  have  been  and  they  always 
will  be  stupid  victims  of  deceit  and  seU- 
deceptlon  In  politics  .  .  ." 

— Nikolai  Lehin. 

Published  reports  on  Soviet  Premier  Alexet 
Koeygin's  visit  with  Fidel  Castro  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  give  dramatic  evidence  of  the  incred- 
ible success  oi  Russia's  propaganda  con- 
quest of  U.S.  policy-makers  and  a  large  part 
of  the  American  press.  One  of  the  blggest- 
clrculatlon  news  weeklies  in  America,  recog- 
nized In  the  past  for  Its  cold-eyed  appraisal 
of  the  duplicity  of  World  Communism,  pic- 
tured the  Soviet  ixws  as  a  "dove"  wanting  to 
halt  Cuba's  e3qx)rtlng  of  guerrilla  warfare 
and  revolution  into  Latin  America,  and 
Castro  as  refusing. 

"Most  reports  Indicate  that  the  Russians 
and  Cubans  found  virtually  no  common 
ground,"  said  this  influential  news  magazine. 
Then  this  astonishing  remark  was  made: 
"The  Russians  are  described  as  being  wary  of 
violence  in  Latin  America.  They  prefer  help- 
ing Communist  parties  become  respectable." 
This  rcjKJrtlng  Is  In  character  with  much  of 
the  Journalism  being  published  throughout 
America.  It  Is  a  true  echo  of  what  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  are  saying  today.  This  "good, 
respectable"  image  for  Soviet  Communism  Is 
the  Image  on  which  our  foreign  policy  is 
based.  Is  It  a  true  or  a  false  image?  And 
what  are  the  dangers  Involved  if  It  is  false? 
dangerous  image 

I  believe  the  image  of  a  changed,  trust- 
worthy Soviet  Communism  as  the  l>asls  for 
our  foreign  policy  Is  dangerous  and  coxUd  be 
disastrous.  For  the  next  several  weeks  we 
shall  devote  ourselves  to  reporting  results  of 
considerable  reportorlal  research  into  the 
facts  of  the  "Great  Deception"  through 
which  our  Government  leaders,  the  American 
wire  services,  the  TV  networks,  and  other  im- 
portant news  outlets  seem  to  have  been  be- 
witched. 

We  Intend  to  use  Koeygin's  visit  to  Cuba 
and  Cuba's  threat  to  the  free  world  (under 
Soviet  control)  as  the  focal  point  of  our  ex- 
amination of  the  deception,  "me  titles  of 
some  of  our  forthcoming  columns  will  be: 
"The  Rvisslans  In  Cuba"  .  .  .  "The  Missiles  in 
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Cuba"  .   .   .  "Castro's  Biggest  Export:  Revo- 
lution' .  .  .  "We  Are  Protecting  Red  Cuba." 

GUERRILLA  TRAINING  HEAOQUASTEBS 

The  American  press  generally  is  reporting 
some  facts  on  Castro's  exporting  of  subver- 
sion and  guerrlUa  wfutare.  but  even  these  re- 
porte  are  Inadequate,  frequently  buried  on 
newspaper  back  pages  and  ignored  by  the  big 
TV  network  news  programs.  Almost  invari- 
ably, in  such  relatively  meager  reportage, 
the  observation  is  made  that  the  Russian  Bed 
leaders  deplore  the  "erratic"  Castro's  train- 
ing of  guerrilla  bands  for  subverting,  foment- 
ing violence,  and  leading  revolts  against  the 
Latin  American  nations. 

I  have  the  sworn  word  of  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  in  international  life  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  does  not  want  Com- 
munist Cuba  mentioned  adversely — because 
it  riles  up  the  American  people,  and  any  overt 
action  against  Cuba  would  be  contrary  to 
U.S.  commitments  and  would  disturb  our 
"good"  relationship  with  the  Soviet  bosses. 
Our  National  Education  Program  staff  has 
gathered  voluminous  sworn  testimony  from 
recognized  authorities  convincing  any  logical 
mind  that  Cuba  is  In  fact  not  a  liarmless 
Castro-controlled  and  deteriorating  island 
in  the  peaceful  Caribbean  but  a  constantly 
expanding  fortress  of  World  Communism, 
bristling  with  Soviet  armaments,  submarine 
bases,  subterranean  missile  complexes,  and 
operated  as  a  Soviet  outpost,  under  rigid 
Russian  control,  decisively  strategic  in  So- 
viet plans  for  conquering  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

FACTS    EXAMINED 

We  have  eye-witness  testimony  (which  will 
be  reported  in  subsequent  columns)  describ- 
ing "Russian  cities"  in  Cuba,  vast  under- 
ground mlssUe  establlsliments  ( buUt  and  op- 
erated today  by  Russians) ,  a  network  of  sub- 
terranean arsenals  with  huge  tunnels  and  rail 
transport  running  sometime  60  miles  and 
some  contaitUng  under-mountain  runways 
over  which  medium-size  bombers  and  Mlg 
21 's  (made  in  Russia)  roar,  to  take  flight 
literally  "out  of  the  mouth"  of  caves  like 
monstrous  bats. 

There  Is  testimony  (of  authentic  character) 
describing  Russian  missiles  now  in  Cuba 
which  measure  eo-feet,  the  size  of  the  IRBM 
1500-mlle  mlssUes  which  Russia  installed  in 
Cuba  in  1962  (then,  reportedly,  removed) 
and  new  missiles  approximately  150  feet 
long — possibly  the  biggest  Soviet  ICBM's  on 
which  Russia  has  been  developing  multiple 
heads  capable  of  instantaneous  deployment, 
through  cluster  firings,  all  over  a  nation. 
The  truth  about  Cuba  constitutes  a  dramatic 
denial  of  the  fiction  on  which  much  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  based.  It  spotlights  the  great 
deception  which  seems  to  have  victimized  otir 
leaders  and  now  Is  endangering  our  survival. 


Michigan  National  Guard  Commended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
salute  the  Michigan  National  Guard  for 
its  handling  of  the  recent  Detroit  riot. 

Since  the  ashes  in  Detroit's  riot  rav- 
aged West  Side  have  settled,  there  have 
been  some  allegations  and  criticisms  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  Guard.  Some 
say  they  were  too  hard.  Some  say  they 
were  too  slow.  Some  say  they  were  too 
fast.  Some  say  they  made  mistakes.  And, 
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maybe  they  did.  But  a  lot  of  mistakes 
were  made.  Not  just  by  the  guardsmen. 
By  many  people. 

But  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
National  Guard  was  moved  In  without 
time  to  prepare  for  Its  actions  In  the 
riot,  and  was  Immediately  Involved 
around  the  clock  In  subduing  serious  out- 
breaks of  arson,  looting,  and  sniping.  An 
example  of  the  type  of  constant  action 
required  of  the  Guard,  which  has  been 
related  to  me,  was  a  call  from  a  police 
precinct  station  several  blocks  away 
from  where  the  Guard  units  were  de- 
ployed. The  call  requested  troops  imme- 
diately "If  the  precinct  station  was  to  be 
saved."  At  one  point,  the  splping  was  so 
Intwise  that  the  police  were  also  pulled 
out  In  the  west  end  of  the  city  and  con- 
trol left  to  the  guardsmoi. 

Furthermore.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  only  about  half  these  troops  were 
actively  training  at  Camp  Grayling  at 
the  time  of  the  riot— the  rest  were  with 
their  families  at  home  when  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call. 

Contrast  this  with  reports  that  Fed- 
eral troops  were  deployed  first  to  Sel- 
fridge  Air  Force  Base  and  then  to  the 
Michigan  State  Fairgroimds  fully  12 
hours  before  they  were  moved  into  ac- 
tion. 

Obviously,  they  had  time  for  "staging" 
and  a  greater  opportunity  to  contem- 
plate their  moves  and  better  organize 
themselves  for  action. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
highly  trained  regular  Army  troops  were 
put  on  patrol  or  standby  duty  mainly  east 
of  Woodward  Avenue  where  there  was 
far  less  action  than  the  burning,  looting, 
and  sniping  that  took  place  in  the  12th 
Street  and  Grand  River  Boulevard  area 
on  the  West  Side  of  Detroit. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  should  think  that 
some  well-deserved  thanks  are  in  order 
for  those  gallant  guardsmen  who  stood 
up  to  a  ravaging  mob  for  countless  hours, 
would  grab  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  cold  sand- 
wich, and  a  couple  of  hours  nap — and 
then  go  out  and  do  it  all  over  again. 

They  had  "what  it  takes"  when  it  was 
needed.  I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  all  of 
them— and  grateful.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  the  results  might  have  been  if  the 
National  Guard  had  not  been  there. 

In  particular,  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate Brig.  Gen.  Noble  O.  Moore,  of 
Albion,  who  was  to  have  ended  his  active 
military  career  at  12:01  ajn.  Sunday, 
July  23,  1967.  His  last  active  duty  was  to 
have  been  the  2-week  field  training  of 
the  Michigan  National  Guard's  46th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Camp  Grayling.  The 
encampment  ended  Sunday.  But,  Instead 
of  spending  his  final  hours  receiving  the 
congratulations  and  plaudits  of  his  as- 
sociates and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  ad- 
ministrative work.  General  Moore's  last 
assignment  was  one  which  will  be  part 
of  history. 

Until  Sunday,  July  23,  General  Moore 
was  the  asdstant  division  commander. 
But  later  that  day  he  was  in  Detroit  con- 
ferring with  the  Detroit  mayor  to  dis- 
CU.SS  a  riot-control  operation  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Detroit  police  department. 
With  the  callup  of  guardsmen  com- 
pleted. General  Moore  took  command  of 
the  task  force  which  assisted  Detroit  po- 
lice during  the  worst  of  the  rioting  that 
Sunday  and  the  following  day.  When  the 


National  Guard  was  federalized  and  Reg- 
ular Army  forces  brought  in,  General 
Moore's  contingent  came  under  Federal 
authority,  but  he  retained  command  of 
his  brigade. 

While  General  Moore  and  his  men 
deserve  our  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
thanks  for  the  service  they  rendered,  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  training  of 
National  Guard  troops  specifically  in  riot 
control  techniques,  and  they  should  be 
f  lirnished  the  necessary  equipment  so  as 
to  more  effectively  deal  with  riots  and 
other  violent  disturbances.  I  would, 
therefore,  hope  that  a  program  would 
be  undertaken  immediately  to  accom- 
plish this.  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and  we 
must  act  to  preserve  law  and  order. 


Self-Employed  Pension  Plan  Clearly 
Explained  by  Sylvia  Porter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1962, 
Congress  enacted  the  Keogh  bill,  spon- 
sored by  our  distinguished  and  respected 
colleague  from  New  York,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  J.  Keogh,  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by 
self-employed  Individuals.  In  the  last 
Congress,  and  again  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Congressman  Keogh,  we  liberal- 
ized the  self-employed  pension  plan  law. 

As  originally  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
Keogh  Act  permitted  the  self-employed 
to  contribute  to  a  pension  plan  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,500  In  annual  earned  Income, 
half  of  which  was  tax  exempt.  The  89th 
Congress  liberalized  the  law  to  make  the 
full  set-aside  of  $2,500  tax  exempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  and  voted 
for  both  the  original  Keogh  Act  and  the 
liberalization  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, because  these  laws  give  the  self- 
employed  an  opportunity  to  defer  pay- 
ment of  taxes  on  a  modest  portion  of  in- 
come until  the  time  of  retirement.  Sylvia 
Porter,  the  Well-known,  knowledgeable, 
and  perceptive  columnist  specalizing  in 
economics,  has  written  two  "Your 
Money's  Worth  "  articles  explaining  to 
the  average  self-employed  how  the 
Keogh  Act  plan  works.  I  include  these 
columns,  printed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  yesterday  and  today,  with 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Aug.   7,   1967] 

Yotm   Monet's   Worth:    Self-Em plotkd 

Pensions— I 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

If  you  are  a  self-employed  businessman  or 
professional,  now  Is  the  time  to  consider  or 
reconsider  whether  you  should  set  up  a  re- 
tirement plan  under  the  Keogh  Act  or  HJl. 
10  of  1962. 

A  major  liberalization  of  thU  law.  effective 
In  1968.  improves  the  tax  advantages  of  a 
pension  plan. 

Many  self-employed,  who  have  not  felt  It 
worthwhile  to  adopt  a  self-employed  pension 
plan  may  now  find  this  a  most  attractive 
way  to  provide  for  retirement  needs. 

Because  this  law  is  of  wide  significance  and 
so  many  are  unfamiliar  with  it,  today's  and 


tomorrow's  odumn,  with  the  oo-operatlon 
of  Leon  Gold,  chief  tax  expert  ol  the  Be- 
■ectrch  Institute  of  America,  are  devoted  to  It. 

PLAN    XJWTJ^THtB 

An  approved  self-employed  retirement  plan 
wlU  aiiow  you  to  set  a&lde  and  deduct  on 
your  Inoome  tax  return  10  per  cent  of  your 
earned  Income  up  t©  $2,500  each  year.  The 
amounts  set  aside  earn  Income  tax-free  until 
they  are  distributed  on  your  retirement.  You 
pay  tax  on  these  amounts  and  the  Income 
they  liave  earned  tax-free  when  you  collect 
the  funds  on  retirement. 

As  a  result  the  self-employed  individual, 
can  biUld  up  a  fund  for  retirement  at  a  fas- 
ter pace  and  at  a  smAller  tax  cost  than  with- 
out the  tax  deduction  for  contributions  tind 
the  tax  exemption  of  the  Income  of  the  fund. 

As  CHlglnally  passed,  HJR.  10  permitted 
deduction  for  tax  purposes  only  half  of  the 
amount  set  aside.  If  you  set  aside  $2,000  a 
year,  for  Instance,  you  could  deduct  only 
$1,000  for  tax  purposes;  you  were  taxed  on 
the  other  $1,000.  even  though  tJhe  money 
was  put  aside.  This  killed  the  value  of  the 
plan  for  most  self-employed. 

Beginning  with  1968,  you'll  be  able  to  take 
a  deduction  for  the  entire  amount  you  set 
aside.  If  you  set  aside  $2,000,  you  can  deduct 
$2,000.  In  the  word*  of  Gold,  "this  100  per 
cent  deduction  sweetens  the  retirement  plan 
to  the  point  where  many  self-employed  will 
And  It  the  quickest  and  least  costly  way  of 
building  retirement  Inoome." 

OTHEX   CHANGES 

In  addition  are  these  other  changes: 

1.  Arbitrary  restrictions  on  oontxlbutlons 
have  been  lifted  beginning  with  19^8  for 
businesses  In  which  capital  la  a  material 
Income-producing  factor.  As  long  as  personal 
services  also  are  a  material  Inoome- producing 
factor,  the  self-employed  in  this  type  of 
business  may  contribute  10  pw-cent  of  his 
Income  subject  to  the  $2,500  llnxlt. 

2.  Authors,  inventors  and  others  whose 
personal  efforts  create  property  may  now  par- 
tlclptae  In  self-employed  retirement  plans 
without  regard  to  technicalities  In  this  com- 
pensation agreements.  Now  here  are  some 
questions  and  answers : 

Q.  Who  can  have  a  self-employed  plan? 
A.  Generally,  anyone  who  is  a  self- 
employed  Individual  and  who  has  earned  In- 
come. You  may  have  a  plan  whether  you  con- 
duct your  business  or  profession  as  a  sole 
proprietorship  or  as  a  partnership  and 
whether  or  not  you  have  any  other  employees. 

Your  plan  must  be  set  up  by  the  Individual 
who  owns  the  business  or  by  the  partnership. 
If  It  Is  a  partnership.  An  individual  partner 
cannot  set  up  a  plan  himself. 

If  you  are  self-employed  on  a  part-time 
basis,  you  can  establish  a  self-employed  re- 
tirement plan  from  part-time  earnings,  even 
If  you  are  covered  as  an  employe  under  an- 
other qualified  employ  benefit  plan.  If 
you're  a  lawyer  working  for  a  corporation  and 
you  have  a  practice  of  yoiu'  own  on  the  side, 
you  can  set  up  a  plan  to  cover  your  seU- 
employment  earnings. 

Q.  Is  there  any  age  limit? 

A.  Not  on  setting  up  a  plan.  But  business 
owners  and  major  partners  must  start  to 
receive  benefits  under  the  plan  not  later  than 
the  year  In  which  they  reach  the  age  of  70' -j. 

Q.  How  much  can  be  put  Into  a  plan. 

A.  A  sole  proprietor  or  major  (more  than 
10  percent)  partner  can  set  aside  each  year 
up  to  10  percent  of  his  earnings  or  $2,500, 
whichever  Is  less.  There  is  no  overall  lifetime 
limit. 

Tomorrow:  More  key  guides  on  self- 
employed  plans. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Aug.  8. 

1967) 

Your  Money's  Worth:    Self-Emploted 

Pejjsions — II 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Because    of    major    liberalizations    of   the 

Keogh  Act  of  1962,  to  become  effective  start- 


ing with  1968,  aelf-employed  professionals 
or  businessmen  may  now  find  adopting  a 
self-employed  pension  plan  a  most  attrac- 
tive way  to  provide  for  retirement  needs. 

Yesterday's  ooltunn  listed  some  basic  facts. 
Today's,  written  with  the  oo-operatton  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  America,  adds  details. 

Q.  How  do  you  set  up  a  plan? 

A.  The  simple  practical  thing  to  do  Is  to 
tie  in  with  an  already  existing  plEm.  Many 
banks.  Insurance  companies,  mutual  funds 
and  professional  organizations  have  master 
or  prototyx>e  plans  which  have  been  approved 
by  the  Treasury  as  qualifying  for  favorable 
tax  treatment.  To  adopt  such  a  plan,  file  a 
one-page  form  with  the  local  District  Di- 
rector of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Tlie 
Treasury  then  will  approve  the  plan  tar  you. 

Another  simple  move  Is  to  adopt  a  bond 
purchase  plan.  To  do  this,  file  a  one-page 
form  with  the  Treasiiry. 

Q.  What  U  you  want  to  set  up  a  plan  of 
your  own? 

A.  You  must  go  through  the  same  cumber- 
some, difficult  steps  needed  to  set  up  a  regu- 
lar employe  benefit  plan  and  furnish  all  the 
information  required  by  the  Treasury.  If  you 
tie  m  with  an  approved  master  or  prototype 
plan,  most  of  these  requirements  will  have 
been  taken  care  of  and  you  won't  need  to 
worry. 

Q.  When  should  you  set  up  a  plan? 

A.  If  you're  seeking  the  fuU  tax  reduction 
In  1968  and  want  to  start  to  build  tax-free 
earnings  on  your  contribution,  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  might  now  start  the  process  of 
Joining  a  master  or  prototype  plan  or  creat- 
ing your  own  plan. 

If  you  are  in  the  50  jjercent  tax  bracket, 
the  resTilt  of  a  tax-free  buildup  at  6  percent 
within  your  pension  fund  is  equal  to  a  10 
percent  buildup  outside  the  fund.  Of  course, 
this  advantage  will  be  reduced  by  the  tax  you 
must  pay  when  the  pension  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  yoxL 

Q.  Must  you  cover  your  regular  employes? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  have  three  years  service — 
with  one  exception.  The  exception  is  for 
partnership  plans  which  do  not  cover  any 
partners  with  a  more  than  10  percent  inter- 
est 

Whether  or  not  employes  must  be  covered 
is  a  vital  point  In  your  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  set  up  a  plan. 

If  you  have  several  employes,  the  cost 
of  providing  coverage  for  them  with  a  con- 
tribution of  10  percent  of  their  earnings 
more  than  offsets  the  annual  tax  saving  to 
you.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  about  this  is 
to  work  out  the  projected  figures. 

Q.  How  do  you  Invest  the  money  you  put 
In  the  plan? 

A.  You  can  buy  annuity,  endowment  and 
retirement  Income  policies  directly  from  an 
Insurance  company  or  you  can  buy  face 
amount  certificates  (like  annuities)  from  an 
Investment  company.  Or  you  can  set  up  a 
custodial  account  with  a  Isank  which  wiU 
then  Invest  your  account  either  In  annuities 
or  In  mutual  funds.  Or  you  can  put  the 
funds  into  a  trust  and  if  a  bank  Is  the 
trustee.  It  can  then  place  the  funds  in  vari- 
ous types  of  permissible  investments.  Or  you 
can  buy  special  U.S.  Retirement  Plan  bonds. 
If  you  want  a  particular  type  of  Investment, 
you  must  shop  around  to  find  It. 

Q.  When  can  retirement  benefits  be  paid 
out? 

A.  Most  self-employed  persons  cannot  draw 
benefits  before  age  69  "4  without  Incurring 
a  penalty.  Benefits  must  be  distributed 
•tartlng  with  the  year  to  which  the  self- 
employed  person  reaches  age  70  Vi. 

Q.  What  are  some  pros  and  oons? 

A.  If  you  are  a  successful  self-employed 
person  who  has  no  employes  with  three 
years  of  service,  the  odds  are  you'll  find  a 
pension  plan  an  excellent  Idea. 

If  you  have  employes,  you  must  calculate 
the  tax  angles  with  utmost  care.  If  you  are 
to  a  lower  income  bracket,  the  tax  benefits 
*1U  be  much  less  attractive.  If  you  are  a 


young  professional  or  businessman,  freeslng 
funds  for  your  retirement  30  or  more  years 
away  can  be  a  great  burden. 


R«t$:  A  Serions  Health  Hazard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  NEW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  he** 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  have  recently 
questioned  the  seriousness  of  the  health 
problem  caused  by  rats  In  this  country 
have  by  now  had  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts.  As 
much  as  we  might  like  to  think  other- 
wise, rats  are  a  very  real  problem  for 
thousands  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  we 
ought  to  be  making  a  greater  Investment 
in  the  eradication  of  this  health  hazard. 

I  for  one  believe  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  a  very  serious  mistake 
when  it  refused  last  month  to  consider 
the  proposed  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967.  If  this  or  similar  legislation  should 
once  again  be  brought  to  the  House 
floor,  I  trust  that  those  who  voted  against 
taking  up  this  very  modest  and  needed 
measure  will  recognize  the  error  of  their 
previous  vote  and  support  the  proposal. 

For  those  who  still  doubt  the  gravity  of 
the  problem,  I  recommend  an  article 
which  was  carried  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers recently.  It  was  written  by  Asso- 
ciated Press  Reporter  Jack  R.  Miller,  and 
appeared  in  the  July  SO  edition  of  the 
Courier-Journal  ft  Times  of  Louisville, 
Ky.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
Mr.  Miller's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thrive    ut    Slum:    90   MnxiON    Rats    Cost 

TjNrm>   States  $1   BmuoK  a  Tear 

(By  Jack  A.  Miller) 

Washtncton. — TTie  United  States  has 
about  half  as  many  rats  as  people. 

Nobody  knows  the  exact  number,  but 
they  may  be  costing  the  nation  close  to  $1 
billion  a  year. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, terming  Its  estimates  conservative, 
recently  reported  about  90  million  rats  in 
the  country  and  said  each  is  causing  about 
$10  damage  annually. 

Nearly  all  major  American  cities  have  se- 
rious rat  problems,  government  officials  say. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  the  rat  problem 
Is  worse.  The  World  Health  Organization  es- 
timates there  Is  one  rat  for  every  person  In 
the  world,  and  In  some  countries — India  for 
example — there  are  more  rats  than  people. 

Rats  thrive  in  slum  areas.  Many  poor 
people  live  In  constant  dread  of  rats.  The 
greatest  danger  Is  rat  bite,  and  It  is  little 
children— especially  those  In  cribs — who  are 
the  most  likely  victims. 

The  House  last  week  refused  to  consider 
a  $40-mllllon,  two-year  rat  extermination 
program  backed  by  President  Johnson.  The 
President  criticized  the  House  and  re- 
marked: "If  we  can  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  protect  cows  from  screw  worm,  why 
can't  we  spend  a  Uttle  more  money  to  pro- 
tect our  children  from  rats?" 

One  government  rat  expert.  Dr.  Allan  W. 
Donaldson,  says  New  York  City  reports  500 
to  600  rat  bite  reports  a  year.  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  all  have  been  aver- 
aging more  than  60  reported  cases  a  year. 


SERIOTTS   PSTCHOLOCICAI.    HCPACT 

The  real  total  Is  probably  much  higher. 
As  the  House  committee  noted,  "Many  per- 
sons are  reluctant  to  report  rat  bite  Ind- 
dents  and  .  .  .  many  units  ot  local  and 
state  government  do  not  require  such  re- 
ports." 

Donaldson,  associate  director  of  the  U.S. 
Biu«au  of  Disease  Prevention  and  Environ- 
mental Control  says  an  equally  serious  as- 
pect of  the  rat  problem  is  the  psychological 
impact  on  people  who  live  in  rat  infested 
areas. 

"They're  pests,  they're  dirty  and  they're 
frightening,"  he  says.  "The  very  existence  ot 
rats  where  people  live  Is  bad."  He  adds  that 
rats  are  great  spreaders  of  disease. 

Rats  flourish  in  the  slums.  Donaldson 
says,  because  this  Is  where  contioi  measures 
are  lacking. 

But  he  says  real  reduction  of  the  rat  prob- 
lem "Is  largely  beyond  the  control  ot  the 
Individual  or  family." 

"It's  going  to  take  action  by  the  dty  gov- 
ernments," Donaldson  said. 


Letter  From  Pretident  of  tibc  Leagvc  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia Urging  Passage  of  President's  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  S.  John- 
son, president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Johnson  expressed 
her  hope  and  the  hope  of  the  entire 
league,  that  the  President's  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  3  would  be  accepts  by 
the  Congress. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  Is  a  mod- 
est step  toward  self-government.  On 
Wednesday  of  this  week  we  will  have  be- 
fore us  House  Resolution  512  calling  for 
the  disapproval  of  Reorganlzaticwi  Plan 
No.  3.  I  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
•will  vote  against  House  Resolution  512 
and  thus  show  their  approval  of  this 
plan. 

I  commend  Mrs.  Johnson's  letter  to 

the    attrition    of    our    colleagues,    as 

follows : 

League  or  Women  Voters. 
or  THE  District  or  Coluicbia, 
WashiTigton.  D.C.,  July  28.  1967. 

Hon.  Abraham  J.  Mclter. 

House  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  Mttlteb:  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia  continues 
to  urge  acceptance  of  the  President's  Re- 
organization Plan  #3  of  1967  which  calls  for 
a  single  commissioner  and  a  nine-member 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  our  opinion  after  oareful  considera- 
tion that  a  three-man  commission  form  of 
government  is  not  Cjdequate  *o  cope  with 
the  complexities  of  a  large  city.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  many  of  the  delays,  difficulties 
and  frustrations  we  have  encountered  as  we 
have  studied  and  worked  with  the  D.C.  gov- 
ernment are  directly  attributable  to  the  pres- 
ent system.  Three  separate  c»mmissloners. 
each  responsible  for  separate  areas  ot  the 
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city,  provide  a  fragmented  response  to  over- 
lapping problems. 

We  in  the  D.C.  League  of  Women  Voters 
believe  that  reorganization  of  the  District 
government  may  be  req\ilr«d  at  many  levels. 
We  have  adopted  as  an  agenda  Item  for  this 
year  the  study  oX  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  D.C.  government  and  related 
independent  federal  agencies,  and  hope  to 
come  to  some  further  oonclusions  In  the 
near  fut.ureu  We  welcome  the  prospect  of 
study,  hearings,  and  action  by  the  District 
Committees  as  they  too  probe  these  areas. 
But  the  time  is  short.  There  is  wide  citizen 
support  within  the  District  for  this  first 
step.  The  President's  Plan  :*  ready  now.  It 
Is  possible  now.  As  members  of  Congress 
responsible  for  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion's capital  city,  you  have  the  oppKjrtunlty 
to  provide  the  framework  for  a  laetter  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
urge  you  to  do  so  by  accepting  the  President's 
Reorganization  Plan  #3  of  1967. 
Sincerely, 

Elizabeth  S.  Johnson, 

President. 


Treason  by  Any  Name  Smells  the  Same 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  n.oRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  treason 
to  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  by  guerrilla  warfare? 

Is  It  treason  to  threaten  the  lives  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Is  it  treason  to  advocate  that  race  be 
pitted  against  race  in  a  battle  to  the 
death? 

The  actions  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  in 
Cuba  are  those  of  a  traitor.  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  Tampti,  Fla..  on  August  3,  1967, 
printed  an  editorial  which  I  think  Is  ex- 
cellent. This  article  speaks  for  Itself  and 
I  would  like  to  have  It  reprinted  In  the 
CONGRXssiONAi.  RECORD,  SO  that  more 
Americans  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it: 

Bt  Deed,  a  Tkaitob 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  In  levying  War  against  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving  them 
Aid  and  Comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  Treason  unless  on  the  Testimony  of 
two  Witnesses  of  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on 
Confession  in  open  Court." — 8ecti<»i  3,  Ar- 
ticle in.  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Stokely  Carmlchael  Is 
guilty  of  treason. 

Consider  his  latest  statements  at  Havana, 
where  he  has  been  made  an  "honorary  dele- 
gate" to  a  Communist  conference  on  the 
tactics  of  revolution. 

"We  have  no  alternative  but  to  use  aggres- 
sive armed  violence  In  order  to  own  the  land, 
bouses  and  stores  inside  our  communities 
and  to  control  the  politics  of  those  com- 
munities," Carmlchael  said,  referring  to 
American  Negroes. 

He  called  for  killing  of  the  nation's  leaders 
in  retaliation  for  any  action  to  suppress  such 
an  armed  rebeUlon. 

"Let  us  develop  a  consciousness  that  when 
they  touch  one  guerrilla,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
Dean  Rusk,  Robert  McNamara  must  pay  the 
price  .  .  .  We  are  not  waiting  for  them  to 
kill  us.  We  wlU  move  to  klU  them  first — or 
rather,  we  are  working  towards  that  goal." 


Could  there  be  any  plainer  declaration  of 
intent  to  overthrow  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  murder  its 
leaders? 

Could  Castro  and  his  Communists  (the 
enemies  of  this  country)  receive  greater  "aid 
and  comfort"  f rcan  an  American  citizen  than 
that  which  Carmlchael  has  given  them? 

The  answer,  to  any  sensible  citizen,  must 
be  an  unqualified  No. 

Whether  Carmlchael  is  technically  subject 
to  prosecution  for  treason  is  another  matter. 
Over  the  years,  from  the  time  of  Chief 
Justice  John  MarshaU,  the  courts  have 
adopted  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution's definition  of  treason.  It  is  almost 
Imperative  to  prove  that  a  citizen  was 
actually  engaged  In  making  war  upon  the 
United  States  In  order  to  cbnvlct  him. 

But  there  are  other  Federal  laws  which 
surely  apply  to  Carmlchael's  conduct. 

An  1861  law  making  it  a  crime  to  conspire 
to  overthrow  the  government,  make  war 
against  it  or  forcibly  oppose  its  authority 
is  still  In  effect.  Carmlchael  and  his  partners 
In  Snick  would  certainly  appear  to  be  in 
violation  of  this  law. 

Rap  Brown,  who  succeeded  Carmlchael 
as  head  of  Snick  (Student  Non- violent  Co- 
ordinating Committee),  has  been  guilty  of 
urging  open  warfare  by  Negroes  upon  the 
government.  Police  hold  him  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  a  recent  destructive  riot  at 
Cambridge,  Md. 

Investigators  for  the  House  Committee  on 
unAmerlcan  Activities  say  Snick  Instigated 
a  riot  last  April  in  Nashville  (where  Carml- 
chael spoke  at  two  colleges)  and  In  Atlanta 
last  year. 

In  a  column  on  this  page  today  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  make  a  convincing 
case  that  Snick  has  become  "the  arm  of  the 
Castro  government"  in  the  United  States. 
They  believe  It  is  being  financed  by  Castro. 

Shall  this  government  sit  by  passively 
while  men  who  are  In  the  service,  if  not  the 
pay.  of  a  foreign  enemy  urge  Its  overthrow 
and  the  murder  of  Its  leaders? 

It  cannot,  we  say.  If  It  Is  to  maintain  law 
and  order  and  respect  for  American  Institu- 
tions. 

Committees  of  Congress  now  Investigating 
the  recent  riots  ought  to  ask  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  whether  present  Federal 
laws  are  adequate  to  send  Stokely  Carml- 
chael to  prison.  If  Clark  thinks  not,  then  It 
should  be  tbe  immediate  business  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  such  laws. 

The  Rosenbergs  were  executed  for  deliver- 
ing to  Russia  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Carmlchael  is  attempting,  with  Commu- 
nist help,  to  atUck  this  country  with  his 
own  H  (for  hate)  bomb.  It  has  the  potential 
for  so  bleeding  the  nation  that  a  weakened 
United  States  could  fall  victim  to  crtemal 
enemies. 

By  any  common  sense  interpretation, 
Carmlchael  Is  gxillty  of  treason.  And  a 
traitor  whose  declared  aim  Is  to  destroy  his. 
country  should  not  go  unpunished. 


Cliff  Alexander:  A  Leader  for  Equal 
i  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 

our  leading  newspapers  not  very 'many 

months  ago.  a  leading  civil  rights  leader 

was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  speech : 


No  President  has  done  more  or  said  more. 
more  plainly,  on  civil  rights  than  Presidettt 
Johnson. 

The  President's  choice  of  Clifford 
Alexander  as  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  is 
a  fine  example  of  his  leadership  in  be- 
half of  equality. 

As  the  New  York  Post  noted: 
His  (Cliff  Alexander's)  task  wUl  not  be  only 
to  tackle  Job  discrimination  against  Negroe* 
nationwide,  but  also  to  remove  barriers  based 
on  sex,  age,  religion  or  national  origin.  But 
la  the  context  of  today's  development,  the 
emphasis  now  must  be  on  race. 

Unemployment  is  one  of  the  hard- 
core factors  contributing  to  the  social 
unrest  of  American  society.  Cliff  Alex- 
ander will  wcffk  closely  with  Industry 
and  government  In  helping  them  recruit 
minority  employees.  This.  I  think,  will 
help  to  ease  tensions  in  our  cities. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
to  give  the  Commission  new  powers  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  With  this  mandate, 
Mr.  Alexander  will  write  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  vital  area  of  equal 
employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Alexander's  appointment  has  won 
a  deserved  tribute  from  the  Nation's 
press.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert in  the  Rbcord  an  excellent  article 
from  the  New  York  Post  entitled  "The 
Word  Is  'Equal' "  that  profiles  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  a  dedicated  public 
servant — Cliff  Alexander: 

The  Wobb  la  "Equal" 
(By  Ted  Poston) 
After  all  the  shooting  and  shouting  sub- 
sides in  the  current  crop  of  racial  dlsorderB 
across  the  nation,  much  of  President  John- 
son's hopes  for  racial  reconciliation  may  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  tart-tongued  young 
Harlemlte  who  tjelieves : 

"Jobs  are  at  the  heart  of  three-fourths  of 
"  the  problems  of  the  ghettos.  This  Is  the  key 
area  In  the  whole  field  of  racial  unrest." 

It  Is  the  Job  of  CUfford  L.  Alexander,  33,  to 
see  that  those  Jobs  are  passed  around  man 
equitably.  He  is  the  new  chairman  designate 
of  the  federal  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity CommHslon. 

His  task  win  be  not  only  to  tackle  Job  di«- 
crimlnatlon  against  Negroes  nationwide,  but 
also  to  remove  barriers  based  on  sex,  age, 
reUglon  or  nattonal  origin.  But  In  the  con- 
text of  today's  developments,  the  emphasli 
now  miist  be  on  race. 

In  this  new  task,  "young  CUfT'  Alexander 
(as  his  frlendj  differentiate  him  from  Cliff 
Alexander  Sr.)  can  expect  few  kind  word* 
from  such  Black  Power  advocates  as  Floyd 
McKlsslck  and  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Nor 
should  he.  He's  had  few  kind  words  for 
them. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  addressing  the 
Long  Island  Negro  Biosiness  and  ProfesslonBl 
Mens  Assn.,  Alexander,  speaking  as  a  deputy 
special  counsel  to  President  Johnson,  said 
of  the  CORE  and  SNCC  leaders:  "White  so- 
ciety has  developed  a  new  Amos  and  Andy 
team — Floyd  and  Stokely. 

"Floyd  and  Stokely  enterUln  the  living 
daylights  out  of  masochistic  white  liberals 
whom  they  beat  over  the  back  .  .  .  and  at 
the  end  of  all  that  they  have  no  program 
at  all." 

Cliff  Alexander  is  of  Harlem,  but  not  of  lt» 
slums.  Scion  of  a  comfortable  upper  middle 
class  famUy,  he  attended  the  proper  schools— 
Fleldston,  Harvard,  Tale  Law. 

The  senior  Cliff  ran  the  Harlem  USO  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  managed  the  then-swank 
Rlverton  Houees  (which  Metropolitan  Uf« 
built  for  Negroes  who  wsmted  to  enter  Stuy- 
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vesant  Town  and  Peter  Cooper  Village)  and 
Ic  iu>w  a  bank  executive  In  Harlem. 

His  mother,  the  late  E^dlth  McAllister  Alex- 
ander, the  first  Negro  woman  to  become  a 
Presidential  elector  (for  Truman,  1946)  waa 
a  veteran  civic  and  social  worker  who,  In  a 
way.  blazed  the  thorny  traU  that  young  Cliff 
must  now  follow. 

After  the  Harlem  riots  of  1943.  Mayor  La- 
Guardla  called  her  in  to  run  his  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Unity,  the  forerunner  of  our 
present  City  Oonunission  on  Human  Rights. 
And  Mayor  Wagner  paid  tribute  to  her  efforts 
m  1961  (four  years  before  her  death)  when 
he  cited  her  for  "distinguished  and  excep- 
tional services." 

Now  that  Clifford  Alexander  Jr.  didn't  have 
his  own  contacts  with  the  slums  and  the 
slum-dwellers.  After  getting  out  of  the  Army 
("where  I  fought  the  Battle  of  Port  Dix"), 
he  worked  briefly  In  District  Attorney  Ho- 
gan's  office  and  then  became  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Manhattanville-Hamllton 
Grange  Neighborhood  Conservation  Project 
where,  he  says,  "We  got  2,000  hotising  viola- 
tions removed  by  slumlords  in  a  relatively 
brief  time."  He  was  also  the  first  director  of 
Haryou-ACT,  pioneer  anti-poverty  project. 

Alexander  had  more  going  for  him  than 
Just  a  couple  of  Influential  parents.  His  old 
Harvard  dean,  McGeorge  Bundy,  remembered 
the  bright  young  (and  first  Negro)  president 
of  Student  Council  and  summoned  him 
down  to  Washington  to  work  In  the  Par 
Eastern  Affairs  Section  of  the  National  Se- 
curity (3ouncU  during  the  last  months  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  And  President 
Johnson,  meeting  him  there,  elevated  him  to 
Deputy  Assistant  Counsel  to  the  President  In 
August,  1964. 

His  marriage  In  1969  to  Adele  Logan,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Arthvir  Logan,  clvU  rights  ac- 
tivist and  community  leader,  not  only  united 
two  of  Harlem's  most  socially  prominent  fam- 
ilies but  also  cltmazed  a  storybook  romance. 
It  had  started  at  Fleldston  School  and  con- 
tinued while  he  went  to  Harvard  and  she  to 
Radcllffe. 

They  have  two  children,  EUzabeth,  5.  and 
Mark  CUfford,  3. 


Three  Marylander*  Die  in  VietBam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MA1ITI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  Maryland  servicemen  were  re- 
cently killed  in  action  in  Vietnam.  They 
were  Pfc.  Charles  P.  Brandenburg, 
M.  Sgt.  Theodore  H.  Dreyer,  and  L.  Cpl. 
Charles  G.  Butler,  Jr.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  these  men  and  to 
honor  their  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Rkcord: 
Three  Mastxanders  Dn  in  Vietnam — Two 

SOLDIEHS    AND    MARINE    VICTIMS    OP    FIGHTING 

Three  more  Marylanders — two  in  the  Army 
and  one  in  the  Marine  Corps — have  been 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment said  yesterday. 

The  war  victims  were  identified  as  Pfc. 
Charles  F.  Brandenburg,  of  Frederick,  M. 
Sgt.  Theodore  H.  Dreyer,  of  Lexington  Park, 
and  Lance  Cpl.  Charles  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of 
Sliver  Spring. 

Private  Brandenburg  died  last  Saturday 
from  multiple  wounds  received  when  he  was 
bit  by  metal  fragments  of  an  enemy  hand 
grenade. 

A  native  of  Frederick  and  a  1964  graduate 
of  Frederick  High  School,  he  was  a  good  stu- 


dent who  was  frequently  on  the  honor  roll, 
his  father  said  last  night. 

LETT   GOOD    nUDAT 

After  graduation  he  worked  as  a  carpenter 
in  Washington  untu  he  was  drafted  last 
September.  He  left  for  Vietnam  on  Good 
Friday  when  his  family  saw  him  off  at  Dulles 
Airport. 

In  frequent  letters  to  his  family,  he  de- 
scribed conditions  in  Vietnam  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Army  life,  where  he  often  worked 
from  5  A.M.  until  7  P.M. 

"They're  running  us  to  death,"  he  wrote 
August  2  In  a  letter  that  his  family  received 
yesterday.  "If  they  run  us  any  harder,  we 
might  Just  as  well  give  up.  We  won't  have 
enough  energy  to  fight." 

He  described  a  party  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  organized  with  all  the  steak  and  beer 
tihey  wanted.  They  were  to  leave  for  the 
front  the  following  day,  he  wrote. 

ON    LAST    LEAVE 

Private  Brandenburg  had  returned  to  a 
home  camp  for  several  days  rest  after  120 
days  on  "front  lines"  in  North  Vietnam,  his 
father  said. 

His  survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former 
Connie  Simpson;  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Upton  Brandenburg:  a  brother,  Ernie 
Brandenburg;  a  sister.  Miss  Phylis  Branden- 
burg; a  grandmother,  Mrs.  Charles  Branden- 
burg, and  a  great-grajidmother,  Mrs.  Emma 
Plunkard. 

Sergeant  Dreyer,  32,  who  received  a  purple 
heart  for  injuries  received  when  his  armored 
carrier  hit  a  mine  June  4,  died  In  August 
when  his  carrier  again  hit  an  enemy  mine. 

CAREER    SOU>IEB 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Dreyer  said  she  was  told  her 
husband  was  going  to  be  recommended  for 
the  bronze  star  for  his  actions. 

Sergeant  Dreyer,  a  career  soldier,  had  been 
In  the  armored  and  reconnaissance  division 
of  the  Army  since  he  enlisted  fifteen  years 
ago.  Bom  In  Brooklyn,  N.T.,  he  graduated 
from  East  New  York  High  School  In  1952. 

His  survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dreyer; 
three  soiui.  Russell,  Mark  and  Michael;  two 
daughters;  Barbara  Ann  and  Maureen,  all  of 
Lexington  Park,  Md.;  and  a  brother,  Ken- 
neth Dreyer  of  Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Lance  Corporal  Butler,  20  died  of  gunshot 
wounds  In  his  neck  and  chest  while  he  was  on 
ptatrol  last  Thursday.  A  oonununlcations 
spieclallst,  he  had  been  In  the  Marine  Corps 
about  six  months,  his  father  said  yesterday. 

He  had  graduated  la»t  spring  from  Spring- 
brook  High  School  in  Silver  Spring.  He  wrote 
home  frequently  and  three  of  his  letters 
were  received  after  the  family  was  notified 
of  his  death,  his  father  said. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Butler,  Sr.,  Lance  Corporal  Butler 
Is  survived  by  a  sister  Lynn,  12,  a  brotDer 
Bryan,  5. 


Progress  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NFW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
major  buildup  of  February  1965,  we  have 
grown  used  to  statements  from  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  next  troop  Increase 
or  the  next  escalation  will  achieve  the 
objective  in  Vietnam.  The  President  has 
Just  approved  a  troop  Increase  of  45,000 
men.  What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that 
this  increase  will  be  any  more  successful 
than  all  of  the  escalations  of  the  past 
several  years? 


The  unending  war,  with  vague  goals, 
and  vague  promises  of  success,  is  grow- 
ing all  too  reminiscent  of  Orwell's 
"1984,"  In  which  the  population  has 
grown  used  to  a  remote,  eternal  war.  I 
should  like  to  offer,  for  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues,  a  brief  catalog  of  optimistic 
statements  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Each  may  have  soimded  credible  at  the 
time  it  was  offered,  but  the  effect  of  read- 
ing them  in  succession,  now,  after  nearly 
5  years  of  promised  success  and  increas- 
ing buildups,  is  chilling.  The  compilation 
Is  from  the  August  5  issue  of  Uie  New 
Republic : 

Keep  the  Faith,  Babt 

Dean  Rusk,  February  1,  1963:  "There  are 
some  definlteiy  encotiraglng  elements.  The 
ratio  of  casualties  between  Government  and 
Viet  Cong  forces,  the  ratio  of  arms  captured 
or  lost  between  the  two  sides,  the  steady  ex- 
tension of  the  strategic-hamlet  program,  the 
Increasingly  effective  work  of  the  Montag- 
nards  along  the  border  areas — all  those  Indi- 
cate some  turning  In  the  situation." 

Dean  Rusk,  February  13.  19(J3:  "The  mo- 
mentum of  the  Communist  drive  has  been 
stopped." 

Dean  Rusk,  April  18,  1963:  "The  South 
Vietnamese  themselves  are  fighting  their 
ovPTi  battle,  fighting  well." 

Dean  Rusk,  April  22,  1963:  "There  is  a 
good  basis  for  encouragement.  The  Vietna- 
mese are  on  their  way  to  success  and  need 
our  help;  not  Just  our  material  help — they 
need  that — but  otir  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  comradeship." 

White  House  statement,  October  3,  1963: 
"Secretary  McNamara  and  General  Taylor 
reported  their  Judgment  that  the  major 
I>axt  of  the  US  military  task  can  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1966,  although  there 
may  be  a  continuing  requirement  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  US  training  personnel." 

Dean  Rusk.  November  8.  1963:  "We  believe 
that  the  present  [Saigon]  regUne  has  moved 
promptly  to  consoUdated  public  effort,  that 
they  will  be  able  to  resolve  some  of  the  In- 
ternal difficulties  that  grew  up,  and  that 
there  wUl  be  a  possibility  that  the  people  of 
that  country  wUl  move  In  greater  unity  on 
behalf  of  the  total  effort." 

Dean  Rusk.  February  24,  1964 :  "I  think  the 
resources  and  capabilities  are  there  to  get 
this  Job  done  on  the  present  basis  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Vietnamese  so  that  they  them- 
selves can  handle  this  problem  primarily  with 
their  own  effort." 

Dean  Rusk.  July  1, 1964:  "I  think  they  [the 
Viet  Cong]  have  very  serious  problems — not 
only  In  fact.  In  terms  of  loaaea,  dlaruptlons, 
but  in  terms  of  morale.  So  I  am  not  pessi- 
mistic about  the  situation." 

Robert  McNamara,  November  19,  1963: 
"...  Small  numbers  of  the  US  personnel  wUl 
be  able  to  return  by  the  end  of  this  year." 

Robert  McNamara,  February  3,  1964:  "I  am 
hopeful  we  can  bring  back  additional  num- 
bers of  men.  I  say  this  because  I  personally 
believe  this  Is  a  war  the  Vietnamese  must 
fight.  ...  I  don't  believe  we  can  take  on  that 
combat  task  for  them." 

Robert  McNamara.  May  14,  1964:  "I  think 
on  balance  the  number  [US  training  per- 
sonnel needed  in  Vietnam]  Is  not  likely  to 
Increase  substantially." 

Robert  McNamara,  November  30,  1965: 
"The  most  vital  impression  I'm  bringing  back 
[from  Vietiuun]  is  that  we've  stopped  losing 
the  war." 

Dean  Rusk,  August  25,  1966:  "We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  some  signs  of  success  of  this 
strategy.  The  Viet  Cong  monsoon  offensive, 
which  we  know  from  captured  documents  it 
was  their  Intention  to  carry  out  during  the 
period  of  May  to  October,  has  not  ipaterial- 
Ized  because  of  Westmoreland's  tactics  of 
carrybig  out  spoiling  operations  based  on 
intrtligence  he  has  received  •■  to  concentra- 
tions of  Viet  Cong.  .  .  .  The  number  of  de- 
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fecUooB  this  year  baa  doubled  compared  to 
the  paat  year.  No  doubt  ttils  li  a  algn  of 
eroelon  of  monle." 

Dean  Rusk.  Jaauary  1.  1987:  "I  do  beUera 
that  oD«  basU  for  optlmlom  la  that  the  other 
Bide  muat  aurely  now  mxlecstaiMl  that  they 
are  not  going  to  succeed  In  seizing  South 
Vietnam  by  force." 

Dean  Buak,  AprU  16,  1967:  "I  think  we 
have  seen  soma  very  favorat^  signs  that  we 
are  making  headway  on  the  military  side,  but 
that  doea  not  m«an  that  the  war  is  Just  about 
over.  ...  I  nniBt  say  that  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  doubling  of  the  rate  of  de- 
fcctora  from  the  other  side." 

General  Weatmoreland,  July  13,  1967: 
"During  the  post  year  tremendous  progress 
has  been  made.  .  .  .  We  have  pushed  the 
enem.y  farther  and  farther  back  Into  the 
jungles.  .  .  .  The  ABVN  troops  are  fighting 
much  better  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

"The  number  of  defectors  coming  Into  the 
government  has  substantially  Increased.  The 
ratio  erf  enemy  personnel  killed  to  those 
killed  by  the  enemy  continues  to  Increase. 
...  It  has  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

"We  have  succeeded  In  attaining  our  c>bjec- 
tlves.  .  .  .  The  enemy  has  not  won  a  single, 
significant  victory  during  the  yast  year,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  effort  that  he  has  put 
forth." 

President  Johnson.  July  13,  1967:  "SufBce 
tt  for  me  to  say  that  we  are  generally  pleased 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  militarily. 
We  are  very  sure  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track." 

Dean  Rusk,  J\Uy  19,  1967:  "The  other  side 
li  hUrtlng.  and  they  are  hurting  very  badly." 

Robert  McNamara.  July  21,  1967:  [Since 
last  October]  "substantial  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  political,  economic  and  military 


area." 


LesU|«tiTe  QneitioiuMire,  1967,  Seventh 
District  of  California 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  mailed  legislative  question- 
naries  to  all  postal  patrons  iQ  the  Sev- 
enth District  of  California.  Over  15,000 
residents  responded.  The  returned  ques- 
tionnaires were  tabulated  by  the  statis- 
tical firm  of  Data  Management,  Inc., 
and  the  results  have  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press. 

There  has  been  considerable  interest 
in  the  results  of  the  survey,  and  in  or- 
der to  share  them  with  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Recoro  the 
press  release  which  summarizes  the  re- 
turns: 

More  than  33  percent  of  those  responding 
to  Congressman  Jeffery  Ck>helan'8  1967  legis- 
lative questionnaire  favor  Intensified  diplo- 
matic efforts,  Including  a  unilateral  bombing 
halt,  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  was  supported  by  28.4  per- 
cent: greater  use  of  military  pressures,  In- 
cluding unrestricted  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  was  backed  by  24.8  percent,  while 
13.8  percent  favored  the  present  balance  of 
military  and  diplomatic  efforts:  (3.4  percent 
indicated  no  choice  of  policy) . 

In  a  separate  poll  conducted  at  the  request 
of  the  Berkeley  City  Council,  Rep.  Cohelan's 
questionnaire  showed  38.9   percent  of  the 


responding  Berkeley  residents  supporting  In- 
tenalfled  diplomatic  efforts;  32.1  percent 
favoring  Immediate  withdrawal;  17.4  percent 
backing  Increased  military  pressures:  and  12 
percent  agreeing  with  the  present  level  of 
milltaJ7  and  diplomatic  efforts;  (2.2  percent 
expressed  no  choice). 

(Note  to  editors:  the  toUls  of  slightly  over 
100  percent  result  from  some  respondents 
checking  more  than  one  option.) 

The  responses  of  over  15.000  residents  of 
Cohelan's  7th  Congressional  District  make 
up  the  results  released  by  his  Washington 
office  today.  The  questionnaire  has  been 
mailed  to  all  homes  In  the  7th  District  In 
late  March.  The  13  percent  return^  which 
Cohelan  noted  was  one  of  the  highest  yet  to 
his  annual  legislative  poU,  was  tabulated  by 
the  Independent  Washington  statistical  firm 
of  Data  Management,  Inc. 

Other  Cohelan  questionnaire  results  show 
support  for  new  civil  rights  legislation.  In- 
cluding "open  housing."  and  for  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  firearms. 

Increased  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  was  favored  by  over  75  percent,  while 
nearly  60  percent  would  approve  of  Increased 
congressional  surveillance  over  the  CIA  and 
other  intelligence  agencies. 

Appropriately  half  of  those  responding 
expressed  support  for  Increased  funding  of 
education,  wax  on  poverty,  manpower  train- 
ing, housing  and  mass  transit  programs. 
More  than  half  favored  decreasing  or  holding 
at  present  levels  highway  construction,  farm 
subsidies  and  the  space  program. 

Only  air  and  water  pollution  control  drew 
overwhelming  support  (81.3  percent)  for  In- 
creased federal  funding. 

Following  are  the  results  of  Congressman 
Jeffery  Cohelan's  1967  questionnaire  poU 
sent  to  residents  of  the  7th  Congressional 
District: 

(In  percent] 

1.  Vietnam:  Which  one  of  the  following 
|x>licles  do  you  most  favor  regarding  the  war 
In  Vietnam? 

(a)  Maintain  our  present  level  of  mili- 

tary and  diplomatic  efforts 13.8 

(b)  Intensify  our   military  effort*,  in- 

cluding unrestricted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam -  24.8 

(c)  Intensify  our  diplomatic  efforts.  In- 

cluding a  unilateral  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 33.4 

(d)  Withdraw   our  troops  from  South 

Vietnam  immediately 28.4 

Blank 2* 

CITY    or    BERKKLET    ONLT 

(o)   Maintain  our  present  level  of  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  efforts 12.  0 

(b)  Intensify  our  military  efforts,   in- 

cluding unrestricted  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam 17.4 

( c)  Intensify  our  diplomatic  efforts.  In- 

cluding a  imilateral  halt  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 38.9 

(d)  Withdraw   our   troops   from   South 

Vietnai%  immediately 32.1 

Blank Ti-..- - 2.2 

2.  Civil  rights:  Major  civil  rights  proposals 
are  before  Congress.  Do  you  favor  legislation 
to: 

(o)  Guard  against  discrimination  In  the 
selection  of  Federal  and  State  Jiules  and  in- 
sure they  are  dravni  from  a  cross  section  of 
the  community? 

Yes   79.8 

No 10.2 

Undecided 5.0 

Blank 5.0 

(b)  Strengthen  the  enforcement  powers  of 
the  Federal  Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity 

Yes 60.0 

No —  -  22.8 

Undecided    10.4 

Blank - 6.8 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 
Blank 


[In  percent] 
(c)   Prevent    discrimination    In    the    sale 
or  rental  of  housing? 

57.3 

30.1 

7.2 

5.4 

3.  Socia^  security  increase:  PropKJsed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  In- 
clude an  average  Increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits of  20  i>ercent.  Minimum  monthly  benefits 
would  rise  from  »44  to  »70  for  indlviduaU 
and  to  »106  for  married  couplee.  These  bene- 
fits would  be  financed  in  part  by  an  Increase 
In  the  Social  Security  payroll  tax.  Would  you 
favor  this  proposal? 

Yes 67  4 

No - 20.8 

Undecided B.8 

Blank 3.0 

4.  Missile  defense :  One  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  controversial  defense  Issues  before 
Congress  Is  whether  or  not  to  appropriate 
funds  to  begin  construction  of  an  antlballis- 
tic  missile  (ABM)  defense  system.  Although 
the  Russians  have  begun  a  limited  system. 
Secretary  of  I>efense  McNamara  has  argued 
that  we  do  not  need  one  at  the  present  time. 
Several  military  leaders  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  have  argued  in  favor  of  it 
Would  you  support: 

(a)  Intensive  eSorta  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt  construc- 
tion of  an  ABM  system  by  both  sides? 

Yes    78.5 

No - 7.8 

Undecided 3.1 

Blank 10.6 

(b)  Osnstructlon  of  our  own  ABM  system 
if  no  agreement  can  be  reached? 
Yes   30.6 
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No 

Undecided 
Blank 


36.2 

16.4 

18.8 

(c)  Construction  of  our  own  ABM  system 
immediately  without  waiting  to  see  If  an 
agreement  can  be  reached? 

Yes   15.8 

No 59.3 

Undecided    6.4 

Blank —  -  18.7 

5.  East-West  trade:  Do  you  favor  the  Ad- 
ministration's offorte  to  "build  bridges"  to 
the  Conununist  countries  of  £:astem  Europe, 
such  as  Poland.  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  by 
increasing  trade  In  non-strategic  goods? 

Yes   77  3 

No 16.1 

Undecided 4  1 

Blank 2.5 

6.  Central  Intelligence  Agency:  At  the 
present  time,  the  operations  of  the  CIA  and 
other  intelligence  agencies  are,  for  security 
reasons,  reviewed  by  only  a  few  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  Do  you  favor  en- 
larging Congressional  "oversight"  of  Intelli- 
gence agencies  by  creating  a  permanent  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Foreign  Infor- 
mation and  Intelligence? 

Yes 59  4 

No  — —  - 27  8 

Undecided 9.3 

Blank -    3.5 

7.  The  Draft:  Congress  Is  presently  consid- 
ering a  number  of  changes  In  the  existing 
draft  law.  which  expires  at  the  end  of  June. 
Do  you  favor: 

(a)  Continuing  the  present  selective  serv- 
ice system? 

Yes !♦  » 

No 6*  • 

Undecided 8* 

Blank - 21.8 


[In  percent] 

(b)  Replacing  the  preeent  "selective"  eys- 
tem  with  a  random  lottery  from  among  those 
eligible  for  service? 

Yes   Ml 

No ♦*  i 

Undecided - 10.4 

Blank 23.4 

(c)  Reversing  the  preeent  "oldest  flret"  or- 
der of  call  and  beginning  the  draft  with  19- 
year-olds? 

Yes - 30.9 


No 


34.0 


[In  percent] 

10.  Appropriatlooa:  T^ie  mpptophiMoa  at 
funds  for  a  number  of  major  amniwtlo  Fed- 
eral programs  to  determined  eaeb  year  by 
Congress.  In  general,  do  you  teTcr  IntreMlng, 
decreasing  or  holding  at  present  lerele  Hxn 
following  programs? 

(a)  Aid  to  elementary  and  eeoondary 
•choola. 

56.8 

10.  t 

29.1 

8.  S 


Tee 

No 

Undecided 
Blank 


Undecided 12.2 

Blank 22.  » 

(d)  Bstabllshing  uniform  national  stand- 
ards for  classiflcatiom,  exemptions  and  defer- 
ments? 

Tee 63.2 

No  — 13.* 

Undecided 4.6 

Blank 18.8 

(e)  Oranttng  no  further  student  or  occu- 
pational deferments,  except  in  the  case  of 
well  defined  "hardship"? 

Yes 30.4 

No - 41.6 

Undecided -     8. 1 

Blank - - 19.9 

(/)  Eliminating  the  draft  and  pa3ring 
whatevOT  salarlee  are  necessary  to  recruit  a 
professional,  all-volunteer  military? 

Yes 42.0 

No 34.6 

Undecided 9.  1 

Blank 14.4 

8.  Oun  control:  Several  legislative  pro- 
posals to  restrict  the  sale  of  firearms  are 
before  Congress.  Would  you  favor : 

(a)  Prohibiting  the  mall-order  sale  of  all 
firearms? 

Yes - - 74.6 

No    -" 16.8 

Undecided    3.9 

Blank .--  6.8 

(b)  Prohibiting  the  mall -order  sale  of 
handguns  only? 

Yes 23.8 

No 40.3 

Undecided    -..     6.2 

Blank 30.7 

(c)  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  handg\ms  to 
out-of-state  residents? 

Yes 63.3 

No  — 19.1 

Undecided 6.9 

Blank 20.7 

(d)  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  firearms  to 
anyone  under  18? 

Yes  -- 72.8 

No 11.6 

Undecided 4.  1 

Blank ..- 11.6 

9.  Revenue  and  taxation:  Although  the 
Federal  budget  Is  out  of  balance  this  year 
because  of  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
business  activity  also  seems  to  be  slack- 
ening. Under  these  circumstances,  would  you 
support: 

(a)  A  surtax  on  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes  to  help  balance  the  budget? 

Yes  21.6 

No 46.7 

Undecided 16.1 

Blank 16.7 

(b)  Restoration  of  the  seven  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  to  stimulate  business 
activity? 

Yes _• 46.1 

No __ 20.2 

Undecided 20. 1 

Blank 18.  8 


(b)  Aid  to  colleges  and  nnlTereltles. 

Tee  61.2 

No 13.1 

Undecided 80.0 

Blank 6.7 


(c)  War  on  poverty  programs. 


Tee 


48.1 


No 26.9 

Undecided 19.1 

Blank 6.9 

(d)  School  milk  and  Itmcli. 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 
Blank 


45.1 

12.8 

86.1 

6.6 

(e)  Manpower  development  and  training. 

Yes   68.0 

No la.  7 

Undecided 21.8 

Blank -. 7.6 

(/)  Housing  and  aid  to  cltlee. 

Yes 48.8 

No 20.6 

Undecided 23.6 

Blank 7.2 

ig)  Mass  transportation. 

Yes   60.7 

No  - 16.1 

Undecided 24.9 

Blank 8.8 

(h)  Farm  subsidies. 

Yes 13.7 

No 48.4 

Undecided ._  27.8 

Blank 10.1 

(i)  Highway  construction. 

Yes 26.3 

a 


to  UjB.  textile  mai^ets  on  an  orderly  and 
falrbaalA. 

My  decision  to  Introduce  this  blU  is  a 
result  of  my  ooacem  over  the  plight  of 
the  UB.  woolen  industry.  Wocdgrowers 
and  manufacturers  have  been  faced  with 
a  steady  annual  Increase  of  wool  Im- 
ports. For  example.  In  1964,  wool  textile 
Imports  equalled  22  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic production,  and  by  last  year  the 
ratio  had  increased  to  27  i>ercent. 

Di^lacement  of  domestic  maricets  and 
loss  of  grower  income  are  the  results  of 
this  continuing  trend.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  action  on  this  pro- 
posal to  reduce  wool  imports  to  reason- 
able levels. 

Under  this  bill,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  negotiate  agreements  pro- 
viding orderly  and  equitable  trade  in 
textile  articles,  and  including  quantita- 
tive limitations  on  VS.  imports. 

When  a  significant  portion  of  VS.  tex- 
tile imports  are  covered  by  agreements, 
the  President  would  limit  Imports  from 
any  country  not  partlclpatliig  In  such 
agreements. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  if  the 
administration  Is  unable  to  oonclude 
negotiations  on  agreements  within  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
textile  imports  would  autonatlcally  be 
limited  to  their  average  aimual  quantity 
for  the  p>erlod  1961-66. 


No 


23. 


Undecided - 42.9 

Blank 7.6 


(,])    Space  program. 

Yes 

No  .- - 


- 16. 1 

47.  6 

Undecided  „ 80.9 

Blank 6.6 

(k)   Air  and  water  pollution  control. 

Yes 81.3 

No - 3.6 

Undecided 11.2 

Blank 3.8 


Plight  of  the  U.S.  Woolen  Indnttrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ausntst  8,  1967 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  designed  to  limit 
imports  of  foreign  textiles  Into  the 
United  States,  and  to  put  foreign  access 


Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACH  UHKrUt 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATTVES 

Monday,  Auffust  7.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
e£imestly  hope,  and  urge,  that  this  House 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  vitally  important  bill  before 
us  to  establish  a  National  Commission 
with  instructions  to  thoroughly  review 
the  grave  problem  of  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  (wmographlc  and  obscene 
materials  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive remedial  legislative  action. 

There  is  a  growing  national  need  for 
clarification  of  the  problems  arising 
from  the  sale  and  consumption  of  sala- 
cious materials.  We  must  seek  a  course 
of  moderation  to  avoid  unrestricted  cen- 
sorship on  the  one  hand  and  the  im- 
checked  distribution  of  obscene  litera- 
ture on  the  other. 

Our  basic  freedoms  of  speech  and  the 
press  must  be  safeguarded,  but  must 
also  be  reconciled  with  the  need  to  pro- 
tect our  society,  and  particularly  our 
youth,  from  the  corruptible  influences  of 
pornography. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  stated: 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  peddler  who  as- 
saults our  children's  minds  to  as  cleerly  a 
sexual  offender  aa  a  man  who  molests  a 
child's  body. 

I  could  not  agree  more,  and  believe  it 
l8  Imperative  that  we  find  an  answer  to 
the  Increasingly  grave  problem. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  statistics  issued  by  the 
U.S.  Children's  Bureau  Indicate  that  in 
1965,  nearly  700,000  deUnquency  cases 
were  handled  by  the  Juvenile  and  family 
courts  in  the  United  Stat^  This  was  a 
2-percent  increase  trtxa  the  previous 
year,  and  a  continuation  at  an  upward 
trend  that  began  in  1949. 

In  the  past  10  years,  delinquency  cases 
have  Increased  by  58  percent.  By  1970 
it  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  nine  chil- 
dren will  come  into  caatact  with  the 
juvenile  courts  or  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Because  of  these  alarming  statistics 
concerning  our  Nation's  youth,  I  am  most 
pleased  that  H.R.  10347  places  special 
emphasis  in  dealing  with  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  pornography  upon  our  youth. 

Legislation  is  essential  for  numerous 
xeBLSoaa. 

The  bill  proposes  that  an  advisory 
Commission  be  established  whose  purpose 
shall  be.  after  a  thorough  study,  to  rec- 
ommmd  ^ective,  advisable,  and  appro- 
priate constitutional  means  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  growing  traffic  in 
obscenity  and  ix>mography. 

I  believe  it  has  been  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  proposed  Ccnn- 
misslon  would  not  In  any  way  function 
as  a  board  of  censors,  nor  would  it  inter- 
fere with  constitutionally  guaranteed 
freedoms.  Instead,  it  would  perform  a 
distinct  service  for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  Nation  by  laying  the  groundwork  for 
a  program  to  regulate  the  traffic  In  ob- 
scene materials. 

I  strongly  urge  once  again  that  swift 
and  favorable  action  be  taken  on  this  leg- 
islation to  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  in  the 
urgent  Interest  of  the  general  public  and 
paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  American  youth. 


Statemeat  hj  FBI  Direcfaur  J.  Edgar 
HooTcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or  CALXwomirtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  which  ap- 
peared In  the  August  1,  1967.  Issue  of 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  ETulletin. 

In  the  statement,  his  Message  From 
the  Director,  Mr.  Hoover  discusses  law 
enforcement  and  how  vitfd  it  is  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  role  it  plays  in  our 
communities  and  our  Nation.  He  effec- 
tively refutes  those  who.  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  attempt  to  down- 
grade the  importance  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement 

The  article  fiallows: 

ICxaaAOS  FioM  thi  Dirictok 
Often  wt  heAT  the  charge  tbst  law  an- 
forcement  Uvea  In  a  world  of  its  own,  oat  of 
toucb  with  reality  and  the  mainstream  of 
our  society.  This  is  a  baseless  charge  and 
should  be  refuted  each  time  It  la  heard. 


The  truth  Is  that  law  enforcement,  by  the 
very  nature  of  Its  responslbllltlea,  is  in  much 
closer  touch  with  the  public  than  are  moet 
other  prof  esBlons.  The  officer  on  the  beat,  the 
patrolnuui  In  the  cruiser,  and  the  sergeant 
at  the  desk  know  far  more  about  peoi^e  and 
what  they  are  thinking  than  do  the  sophisti- 
cated theorists  who  issue  "authoritative"  ap- 
praisals of  criminality  from  within  iTory- 
tower  offices. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  law  en- 
forcement remains  dormant  while  other 
professions  forge  ahead  to  new  realms  of 
achievement  and  growth.  Some  critics  say 
that  law  enforcement  is  satisfied  to  mark 
time.  Insulate  itself  from  change,  and  turn 
Its  back  on  progress.  They  Imply  that  law 
enforcement  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
Nation's  crime  problem.  This  may  be  an  easy 
hjrpothesls  to  accept  if  a  person  is  looking 
for  a  scapegoat.  However,  it  is  an  erroneous 
conclussion,  and  it  reflects  the  shallow 
reasoning  of  some  who  have  little.  If  any, 
practical  experience  In  or  knowledge  of  en- 
forcing the  law. 

For  years,  responsible  law  enforcement 
leaders  have  been  waging  a  relentless,  al- 
though often  futile,  battle  to  modernize  and 
professionalize  law  enforcement.  Their  pleas, 
warnings,  and  exhortations  for  the  most  p>art 
have  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Only  recently  has 
the  voice  of  law  enforcement  received  any 
appreciable  recognition — and  this  has  oome 
about  mainly  because  crime  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  It  can  no  longer  be 
ignored  if  our  Nation  is  to  survive. 

The  annals  of  law  enforcement  are  replete 
with  examples  of  achievements  which  show 
that  progressive,  effective  enforcement,  keyed 
to  hiunan  relations,  has  been  a  continuing 
goal  of  career  officials.  While  struggling  with- 
out adequate  funds  and  without  public  sup- 
port, law  enforcement  has  always  been  re- 
ceptive to,  and  where  possible  has  applied, 
all  scientiflc  developments  and  technological 
breakthroughs  which  would  enable  it  to  do 
a  better  Job  and  to  improve  Its  standards. 

Police  officials  know  from  experience  that 
crime  prevention  and  enforcement  of  the  law 
are  a  bit  more  complicated  than  the  super- 
vision of  a  church  picnic.  Sociological  dream- 
ers notwithstanding,  crime  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away.  It  can  be  given  aliases,  but  by 
any  other  name  it  is  stlU  crime — violations 
of  the  lawt  of  our  land.  And  It  is  stiU  In- 
creasing. 

It  Is  not  Biirprlstng,  therefore,  to  note  that 
many  who  In  the  past  chose  to  minimize 
the  danger  of  crime  and  to  ignore  polloe 
pleas  for  help  now  quite  charitably  choose 
to  place  much  of  the  blame  for  soaring 
criminality  at  the  door  erf  law  enforcement. 
While  law  enforcement  has  its  shortcomings, 
to  charge  that  it  Is  by  choice  out  of  step  with 
progress  is  an  admission  of  Ignorance. 

tJoiuf  Edgar  Hooves, 
Director. 


respected  valley  leader,  Vem  Lawson, 
describes  the  Olympics  very  vividly  in 
this  account: 

RuRAi.  Olympics 

One  of  America's  moet  unique  competitive 
events  is  the  Rural  Olympics,  held  each  ye« 
at  the  Antelope  Valley  Pair  and  Alfalfa  Fes- 
tival, which  this  year  will  be  staged  Aug.  31 
through  the  Labor  Day  Weekend,  ending 
Monday.  Sept.  4. 

The  Antelope  Valley,  which  lies  in  the  27th 
Congressional  District.  California,  is  a  high- 
desert  community  located  about  35  mllei 
north  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Although 
this  area  Is  widely  known  for  Its  continuing 
contribtulons  to  the  nation's  aerospace  en- 
deavors— at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and  Air 
Force  Plant  43  (Palmdale  Airport) — the  An- 
telope Valley  Is  a  rich  agricultural  land  with 
alfalfa  as  the  principal  field  crop. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  es- 
tablish a  falrttme  competition  to  offer  ranch- 
ers and  farm  bands  a  chance  to  vie  for  cash 
prizes  In  their  day-to-day  rural  tasks. 

Today's  Rural  Olympics  Include  such  col- 
orful and  exciting  events  as  tractor  stake 
races  in  which  men  and  women  drivers  weave 
high-powered  trt«:tors  through  a  slalom-lilce 
course;  two  types  of  hay-loading  competi- 
tions; a  tractor  race  around  an  oval  track,  a 
Model  T  Ford  race,  an  antique  car  race,  a 
horse  vs.  tractor  race,  and  a  three-horse  re- 
lay. 

Now  nearly  one-third  of  a  century  old,  the 
Rural  Olympics  changes  from  year  to  year 
to  match  the  changing  pattern  of  technology 
in  agriculture,  but  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing the  flavor  of  America's  rural  yesteryesn. 

It  is  full  of  the  sound  and  fury  of  men 
and  machines  In  roaring,  dusty,  exciting 
competition  to  prove  themselves  in  indlvld- 
\ial  and  team  enterprise. 

Deeply  rooted  in  the  soils  of  this  natloni 
agricultural  Industry,  the  Rural  Olympics 
exemplifies  the  finest  traditions  of  manual 
and  technological  skills  and  hard  work  that 
bring  forth  America's  great  and  bountiful 
harvests  each  year. 


Antelope  Valley  Fair  Boasts  Uniqne  Rural 
Olympics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP   CAUyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  An- 
telope Valley  Pair  has  come  to  be  the 
outstanding  fair  in  Loe  Angeles  County. 
Vlsltoi's  come  from  all  over  the  State  to 
participate  in  the  parade,  the  exhibitions, 
the  competitions,  and  the  shows. 

The  major  event  Is  the  unique  rural 
Olympics.  My  good  friend,  and  highly 
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Doing  It  the  Hard  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•      OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  24.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 
I  introduced  H.R.  7615.  to  extend  the 
period  of  validity  of  a  passport  from  3  to 
5  years.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced 
shortly  thereafter  in  the  Senate. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  was  amended 
with  a  provision  that  would  eliminate  the 
present  requirement  of  State  and  Justice 
Department  approval  for  travel  in  the 
United  States  by  persons  from  Commu- 
nist countries.  This  amendment  has  seri- 
ously impeded  the  passage  of  the  original 
bUl. 

An  enlightening  editorial  concerning 
this  matter  appeared  August  5,  1967,  in 
the  Cleveland  Press,  as  well  as  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  Under  leave 
granted,  I  insert  the  article  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues  : 

Donro  It  thb  Hard  Wat 

A  simple  bill  in  Congress  to  save  money 

and  confusion  in  the  issuance  of  passport* 

is  being  cluttered   with  a  provision   which 

would  make  It  ea«ier — at  least  In  theory— 


for  citizens  of  Communist  countries  to  travel 
lntheU.S. 

Passport  Director  Prances  G.  Knight  sought 
the  p€kssport  bill  to  keep  her  oSloe  from  be- 
ing swamped.  The  number  of  passports  la- 
sued  has  jumped  from  867,378  in  19<S3  to 
more  than  1,600,000  last  year. 

Under  i^esent  regulations  a  passport  is  Is- 
sued for  three  years  and  can  be  renewed  for 
an  additional  two.  The  bill  would  eliminate 
the  renewal  period,  making  the  original  pass- 
port good  for  the  full  five  years. 

Action  in  Congress  has  been  delayed  in- 
definitely by  a  controversial  amendment  to 
eliminate  a  present  requirement  that  persons 
from  Communist  countries  may  travel  in  the 
United  States  only  with  State  and  Justice 
Department  approval. 

This  amendment  Is  not  likely  to  affect 
worthy  efforts  to  "build  bridges"  one  way  or 
another.  Approval  by  State  and  Justice  is 
said  to  be  almost  automatic  under  present 
rules. 

In  any  event,  if  change  is  considered,  it 
should  be  effected  through  immigration  leg- 
islation. Congress  should  kill  the  amend- 
ment, pass  the  extension  and  let  Miss  Knight 
get  on  with  her  work. 


The  Need  for  Antiriot  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP  TZN^assEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  of  the 
air  which  was  presented  on  WKPT  radio 
station  In  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  need  for 
antiriot  legislation  which  we  passed  last 
month.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  take  similar  action. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Antiriot  Legislation  Needed 

The  Congress  should  take  immediate  stefw 
to  debate  proposed  antiriot  laws  before  this 
situation  becomes  far  worse  than  it  already 
is.  If  the  Congress  decides  that  these  laws 
which  have  been  proposed  will  help  the  situa- 
tion, they  should  act  at  once.  The  nation 
has  already  heen  put  on  notice  that  we  are 
In  for  a  "long,  hot  summer."  Freely  trans- 
lated, this  means  that  those  who  go  from 
city  to  city  and  state  to  state  with  nothing 
but  violence  on  their  minds  have  already  put 
out  the  word  that  riots,  looting  and  blood- 
shed are  scheduled  and  that  they  will  exceed 
the  riots  of  Watts,  Chicago  and  Cleveland. 

Those  who  pretend  to  be  leaders  of  the 
civil  rights  movements  must  surely  recognize 
the  fact  that  these  riots  can  do  nothing  but 
hurt  the  cause.  When  we  see  and  hear  rioters 
and  looters  who  are  Just  children  running 
out  of  stores  they  have  gutted,  arms  laden 
with  stolen  goods  many  of  them  cannot  even 
use,  we  wonder  if  the  "leaders"  aren't  greatly 
concerned  for  their  cause? 

How  can  the  use  of  Molotov  cocktails 
thrown  at  passing  cars  of  Innocent  people 
be  condoned?  How  can  sniping  at  police  and 
firemen  from  windows  and  roofs  be  toler- 
ated? How  can  they  Justify  the  looting  of 
liquor  stores  to  bxilld  up  their  courage  and 
tlien  sporting  goods  shops  and  pawn  shops 
for  guns  to  shoot  Innocent  people? 

It  should  be  a  federal  offense  for  anyone 
to  roam  freely  through  the  country  inciting, 
aiding  and  abetting  riots  and  clvU  disturb- 
ances which  completely  undermlnne  our  en- 
tire system  of  law  and  order.  We  care  not 


what  a  man  aays  about  his  reeponalbillty  to 
attain  aodal  Justice  ...  If  In  tlie  process 
of  attempting  to  gain  his  points  he  tears 
down  our  very  foundations  of  law  and  order. 
There  cannot  be  any  Justification  for  such 
actions  and  those  responsible  for  them 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  them. 

We  hope  our  congressmen  will  take  prompt 
action  to  bring  these  riots  into  the  realm  of 
federal  law  as  weU  as  state  and  local  laws. 


Congress  Needs  To  Set  New  Antistrike 
Rales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  better  ways  to  settle  labor  dis- 
putes which  vitally  affect  the  public  in- 
terest and  Congress  ought  to  be  probing 
for  them.  That  is  the  theme  of  an  excel- 
lent editorial  published  July  19,  1967,  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  asks  that 
Congress  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposal  offered  by  my  colleague, 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin,  which  calls 
for  a  joint  resolution  to  create  a  special 
House-Senate  committee  to  delve  into 
the  situation.  With  permission,  I  place 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Congress  Needs  To  Set  New  Antistrike 
Rm.ES 

Confronted  with  a  nationwide  rail  strike 
which  President  JohnsOn  said  was  snarling 
the  country's  lines  of  Commerce  and  Jeopard- 
izing its  security.  Congress  quickly  enacted 
a  bill  almost  identical  to  one  which  had 
been  before  it  since  last  May,  a  bUI  the 
President  proposed  providing  for  compulsory 
arbitration  of  the  prolonged  rail  dispute. 

The  enacted  measure  provides  for  rail  em- 
ployes to  return  to  work,  for  negotiations  to 
continue  and,  if  unsuccessful,  for  a  special 
five-man  panel  to  recommend  a  settlement. 
The  bUl  thus  ends  the  rail  strike  which  was 
brief  but  devastating. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  strike,  Congress 
ought  to  act  on  another  proposal  which  has 
rested  in  the  hoppers  since  April  11  when 
Michigan's  Bob  Griffin  Introduced  it  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
special  House-Senate  conunlttee  to  study 
Industry-wide  collective  bargaining  and  in- 
dustry-wide strikes  and  lockouts  and  to  rec- 
ommend ways  for  the  public  to  protect  work- 
ers, employers  and  itself  from  deadlock  and 
impending  strikes. 

"I  really  believe  that  in  the  regulated  in- 
dustries, such  as  utilities  and  transporta- 
tion, we're  coming  to  some  way  to  formulate 
solutions,"  says  Sen.  Grlffln.  He  says  it  might 
be  a  new  labor  court  or  new  regulatory 
agencies  or  new  powers  for  old  agencies.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlssion  (ICC)  sets 
rates.  Sen.  Griffin  says  that  a  Joint  congres- 
sional committee  composed  equally  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  ought  to  explore 
whether  the  ICC  should  also  set  wage  scales 
in  cases  of  collective  bargaining  breakdowns. 

Sen  Grlffln  emphasizes  two  points  in  ex- 
plaining his  proposal.  He  says  that  this  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited to  the  regulated  industries  and  that  in 
non-regulated  Industries  the  public's  in- 
terest could  be  better  protected,  along  with 
the  rights  of  workers  and  of  employers,  by 
improving  present  collective  bargaining  ar- 
rangements, perhaps  by  breaking  up  con- 
centrations of  economic  power.  He  says  that 


any  Joint  congressional  committee  delving 
into  this  difficult  area  should  be  bipartisan, 
as  was  the  McClellan  committee  which  ex- 
plored labor  racketeering,  because  only  a  bi- 
partisan committee  could  hope  to  win  ac- 
ceptance of  its  recommendations  in  the 
whole  Congress. 

The  idea  for  exploring  better  ways  to  settle 
labor  disputes  which  vitally  affect  the  public 
interest  is  not  a  new  one  with  Sen.  Grlfiln 
this  year.  He  made  a  similar  proposal  as  a 
member  of  the  House  in  JtUy  of  1963  during 
the  height  of  the  railroad  work  rules  fight. 
He  repeated  the  proposal  In  1965.  But  it's 
gotten  nowhere.  And  this  Is  a  shame. 

"We  are  faced  with  a  national  crisis,"  said 
President  Johnson  in  urging  Congress  to  end 
the  rail  strike.  "The  public  interest  must 
take  precedence  over  private  interests.  The 
power  to  act  now  rests  with  the  Congress." 

In  view  of  the  rail  strike  and.  what  can't 
be  ignored,  the  increasing  unionization  of 
public  employes.  Congress  should  act  not 
only  to  end  these  sorts  of  strikes  once  they 
begin  but  it  should  also  adopt  machinery 
for  preventing  them  from  happening  in  the 
first  place.  Sen.  Griffin  should  renew  his  caU 
for  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  study 
the  issue  and  make  recommendations.  Con- 
gress should  respond  to  his  call. 


Bock  Dumaine  Returns  to  Railroading 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  too  often 
those  of  us  who  live  and  work  here  In 
Washington  in  daily  contact  with  the 
great  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment forget  the  enormous  contribu- 
tion which  an  imaginative  and  talented 
leader  can  offer.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  Just  such  a  man  as  a  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  cite  the  example  of  Fred- 
eric C.  (Buck)  Dumaine,  Jr.,  of  Weston, 
Mass.,  as  he  prepares  to  return  to  a  field 
in  which  he  has  accomplished  so  much. 
As  president  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
for  3  years,  starting  back  in  1951,  Buck 
Dumaine  proved  that  supposedly  insol- 
uble problems  could  be  dealt  with  suc- 
cessfully. , 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  the  Holyoke 
Transcript  Telegram,  an  excellent 
newspaper  in  the  First  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, published  an  editorial  wishing 
Buck  Dumaine  the  best  of  luck  as  he  re- 
turns to  railroading  after  a  long  absence, 
as  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad.  Today 
I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  best 
wishes,  and  to  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  This  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  confidence  which  I  share 
with  the  many  others  who  know  both 
Buck  Dumaine  and  railroading,  as  we 
welcome  his  return  to  that  field. 

Buck  Dumaine  Back  in  Railroading 

So  Buck  Dumaine  is  back  with  his  first 
love — railroading.  The  official  announcement 
last  week  that  Frederic  C.  Dum&lne  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amoskeag  (To.,  has  been  elected 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  probably  meant 
to    the    unfamiUar    another    financier    waa 
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moving  Into  a  Job  which  belonged  to  a  rail- 
road man. 

Par  from  It.  Buck  Dumalne  Is  a  financier; 
but  he's  also  a  railroader.  He  took  command 
of  the  struggling  New  Haven  back  In  1951 
and  In  three  years  he  was  allowed  to  be  Its 
president  that  railroad  took  on  new  life,  and 
began  to  make  money.  He  chopped  off  the 
deadwood,  Improved  passenger  service. 
Ixjught  new  cars  both  for  the  passenger  and 
freight  departments,  rebuilt  the  road  beds 
and  all  In  all  turned  the  aging  New  Haven 
Railroad  around  and  began  to  drive  U  uphill. 

Then  came  Patrick  B.  McGlnnls,  the  silver 
toQgued  operator  who  persuaded  enough  of 
the  New  Haven  stockholders  that  he  could 
do  better.  McGlnnls,  who  had  a  sad  record 
of  leadership  with  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad,  proceeded,  to  send  the  New  Haven 
on  Ita  way  to  ita  present  state  oi  bankruptcy. 
From  there  he  moved  to  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  set  that  railroad  btick  a  generaUon.  He 
now  Is  in  Jail. 

While  all  of  this  was  happening  over  a  span 
of  a  decade,  Buck  Dumalne  (he  prefers  to  be 
called  Buck)  had  to  suffer  the  destruction  of 
what  he  had  done  for  the  New  Haven  and 
for  New  England  transportation.  And  suffer 
he  did.  Often  we  talked  with  him  about  the 
wrecking  policies  of  McGlnnls  and  how  he 
would  wince. 

Now  he's  back  where  he  belongs.  He's 
leaving  Weston  for  New  York  and  we're  sorry 
Massachusetts  Is  losing  him.  But  we  know  he 
will  be  happy  and  we  know  that  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Railroad  wUl  be  getting 
able  and  Imaginative  leadership. 


The  Technical  Aspects  of  Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONNBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
I  had  the  honor  to  chair  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Devel- 
opment during  extensive  hearings  into 
the  technical  aspects  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  the 
subcommittee  prepared  a  report  which 
helped  define  the  role  of  science  and 
technology  in  pollution  abatement.  As  I 
said  in  my  letter  transmitting  the  re- 
port to  the  Honorable  George  P.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  the  report  "describes 
where  the  country  now  stands  techno- 
logically with  regard  to  pollution  abate- 
ment and  what  it  must  do  to  improve 
its  position." 

The  report  said : 

The  overall  goal  of  pollution  abatement  Is 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
environment  without  disrupting  the  econ- 
omy and  the  culture.  This  goal  is  ambitious 
and  carries  some  aspects  of  both  eating  and 
having  the  cake.  The  very  large  price  to  be 
paid  by  each  citizen  for  pollution  abatement 
has  not  been  fully  realized  as  yet.  Important 
means  of  obtaining  the  goal  are  the  necessary 
facts  and  know-how  to  measure  the  quali- 
ties to  be  preserved  and,  to  segregate  con- 
taminants (from  the  reusable  resources)  so 
they  are  not  a  disadvantage  to  us.  More 
knowledge  of  the  living  world  and  of  the 
res\ilt  of  man's  actions  is  what  Is  needed  to 
achieve  this  two-part  goal  of  waste  man- 
agement. 


The  need  to  approach  our  pollution 
problems  with  this  goal  in  mind  Is  well 
expressed  in  an  article  in  the  July  1967 
issue  of  Public  Relations  JoumaL  In  this 
article,  Mr.  Kerryn  King,  who  is  vice 
president,  Employee  and  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Texaco  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, describes  how  the  petroleum  indus- 
try is  working  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  various  other  groups  to  solve 
our  air  and  water  pollution  problems. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  King's  article  in  the 
Record: 

Crisis  of  Concern  :  Aia  \nd  Water  PoLLtmoN 
(By  Kerryn  King) 

The  current  "crisis  of  concern"  over  air 
and  water  pollution  presents  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  effective  public  rela- 
tions— to  keep  open  all  channels  of  com- 
niunlcatlon,  to  define  common  Interests,  and 
to  establish  an  area  of  mutual  understanding 
between  everyone  concerned,  including  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  government,  conserva- 
tionists and  the  general  public. 

It  was  with  this  view  of  the  situation  that 
the  oil  Industry  undertook  a  public  relations 
program  to  communicate  Its  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. Its  goal  was  to  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  the  adoption  of  abate- 
ment or  control  measures  that  are  technically 
sound,  economically  practical  and  socially 
feasible  in  order  to  prevent  precipitous  action 
that  could  do  lasting  harm  to  the  public 
Interest. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  atmosphere, 
p>o6itlons  tend  to  become  polarized,  to  the 
benefit  only  of  the  demagogues  and  the  self- 
interested,  and  to  the  cost  of  the  public  good, 
including  the  interests  of  business  and  in- 
dustry and  the  cause  of  air  and  water  con- 
servation. 

One  of  the  baaic  facta  of  the  pollution  and 
pollution  control  problem  was  well  expressed 
by  Joseph  Li.  PMaher,  an  outstanding  conser- 
vationist and  president  of  Resources  for  the 
P*uture,  Inc.  In  the  introduction  to  the  RFP 
annual  report  for  1966,  he  said,  "ideas  about 
natural  resource*  and  their  conservation  can- 
not be  expressed  apart  from  people  and  their 
values,  capacities,  needs  and  culture." 

The  goal  of  the  oil  industry's  approach 
to  the  problem,  which  is  based  on  a  recogni- 
tion of  "people  and  their  values  ..."  Is 
thus  the  same  as  that  stated  in  "Environ- 
mental Pollution,"  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research 
and  Development  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Representative  Emlllo  Q.  Daddario  of 
Connecticut.  Congressman  Daddario  said: 

"The  overall  foal  is  to  restore  and  riain- 
taln  the  quality  of  the  environment  without 
disrupting  the  economy  and  the  culture. 
This  goal  is  ambitious  and  carries  some 
aspects  of  both  eating  and  having  the  cake. 
The  very  large  price  to  be  paid  by  each 
citizen  for  pollution  abatement  has  not  been 
realized  as  yet.  Important  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  goal  are  the  necessary  facts  and 
know-how  to  measure  the  qualities  to  be 
preserved  and,  to  segregate  contaminants 
(from  the  reusable  resources)  so  they  are 
not  a  disadvantage  to  us.  More  knowledge  of 
the  living  world  and  of  the  result  of  man's 
actions  is  what  Is  needed  to  achieve  this 
two-part  goal  of  waste  management." 

In  the  same  vein.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Alan  S.  Boyd  said,  "let  us  not  be- 
come so  determined  on  ends  that  we  grow 
Indiscriminate  in  our  means."  And  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  might  ignore  the  need 
for  reason  and  reasonableness  ls  expressed 
by  Resources  for  the  Future  and  the  Dad- 
dario Report,  he  said :  "We  should  never  for- 
get that  some  of  the  cleanest  air  In  the 
United  States  can  be  found  In  ghost  towns. 


can 


.  .  .  Air  pollution  beyond  a  certain  level  Is 
Injurious  to  the  family.  But  so.  In  its  own 
way,  is  unemployment." 

Unfortunately,  however,  not  everyone  Is 
approaching  the  problem  with  this  same 
understanding,  including  some  whose  reac- 
tions are  based  solely  on  demagoguery  or 
self-interest,  but  also  those  who  are  react- 
ing in  what  they  consider  to  be  good  faith. 
Among  the  latter  are  people  calling  for 
drastic  action  without  regard  to  its  con- 
sequences because  of  panic  or  a  naive  view 
of  the  problem.  There  are  also  thbee  who  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  because  they  can- 
not recognize  the  urgency  of  the  problem 
or  accept  any  responsibility  for  contributing 
to  its  solution. 

The  extremists  on  this,  as  on  almost  any 
problem  of  public  concern,  are  In  the  mi- 
nority, but  tbey  represent  a  danger  to  sensi- 
ble solutions  because  by  poltui^Jng  points 
of  view  they  make  effective  communications 
difficult.  Thvis,  we  find  Instances  of  some 
who  might  simply  say  that  we  must  stop 
polluting  our  air  and  water  being  called 
soft-headed  and  against  business.  Industry 
and  progress,  and  instances  of  some  who 
would  simply  warn  that  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  harm  our  economy  with  excessive  and 
unnecessary  restrictions  being  accused  of 
saying  that  we  will  have  to  put  up  with 
pollution  aa  the  price  of  progrees.  Secretary 
Boyd,  for  example,  was  editorially  criticized 
as  having  "sold  out"  because  he  reminded 
us  of  the  truism  that  ends  cannot  always 
justify  means. 

The  oU  Industry  does  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution,  as  they  actually  exist 
and  as  the  public  tends  to  believe  they  exist, 
and  it  has  accepted  the  challenge  they  pre- 
sent. It  has  responded  as  Individual  com- 
panies and  through  its  major  trade  and 
service  association,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  It  spent  some  $250,000,000  on  just 
air  pollution  control  equipment  and  research 
during  the  last  ten  years,  including  an  esti- 
mated $43,000,000  in  1966  alone.  It  la  con- 
fident that  through  Ita  own  efforts  and 
through  the  work  of  government  agencies, 
and  the  automotive  and  other  Industries,  the 
various  pollution  problems  can  be  brought 
under  control.  And  It  is  confident  this  can 
be  done  with  solutions  that  are  practical 
and  economical  as  well  as  effective.  It  also 
knows  that  all  such  solutions  do  not  now 
exist  and  cannot  tie  developed  without  more 
research,  money  and  time.  It  la  putting  major 
research  and  financial  resources  Into  its 
efforts;  It  must  also  be  permitted  enough 
time — time  for  research  and  time  for  the 
technology  to  develop  so  the  results  of  re- 
search can  be  implemented. 

Consequently,  a  major  public  relations 
problem  facing  the  oU  industry,  along  with 
everyone  else  concerned  with  ailr  and  water 
conservation,  is  the  fact  that  public  and 
official  concern  and  demands  for  action  are 
Increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  actual 
growth  of  the  problem  and  more  rapidly 
than  the  ability  of  all  levels  of  government 
and  Industry  to  deal  with  it. 

Surveys  of  public  opinion  make  it  clear 
that  public  awareness  and  concern  are  In- 
creasing rapidly — that  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion now  rank  high  in  the  public's  listing  of 
community  problems.  The  paradox  is  that 
public  concern  has  Increased  during  the  last 
few  years  when  much  more  was  done  to  re- 
duce pollution  than  in  any  preceding  period. 
The  explanation  has  two  parts:  First,  the 
public  has  been  subjected  to  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  "alert"  it  to  the  dangers  of  pollu- 
tion, a  campaign  that  is  supported  by  many 
but  that  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  generate  support  for  specific 
legislative  authorizations  and  Increased  ap- 
propriations. Second,  actions  taken  to  reduce 
pollution  also  serve  to  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  being  solved. 

Much  more  serioiis  is  the  behartor  of 
some  official  agencies.  There  Is  not  always 
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an  honest  and  frank  meeting  of  minds  to 
establish  meaningful  and  resMshable  stand- 
ards, and  a  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  In- 
dustry to  meet  them.  Instead,  there  often 
is  a  pattern  of  some  agencies  using  agreed- 
upon  standards  only  as  a  basis  for  stricter 
standards,  without  any  apparent  regard  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  necessary,  while  ig- 
noring or  disparaging  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  meeting  them.  The  changing 
standards  for  sulfur  control  In  New  York 
City  provide  an  example. 

In  1965,  a  study  by  the  New  York  City 
Council  recommended  a  program  to  reduce 
sulfur  content  in  fuels  to  1.0  per  cent  by 
steps  over  mne  years.  In  May  of  1966,  the 
Council  enacted  legislation  calling  for  the 
reduction  to  that  level  In  less  than  five 
years.  Then,  in  January  1967,  the  Conference 
on  Abatement  of  Interstate  Air  Pollution 
in  the  New  York-Northern  New  Jersey  Metro- 
politan Area  recommended  that  by  October 
1,  1969,  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels  used  In 
existing  power  plants  be  reduced  to  1.0  per 
cent  and  that  all  other  coal  and  oil  used  in 
the  area  be  reduced  to  0.2  per  cent  and  0.3 
per  cent  respectively. 

This  practice  is  like  raising  the  bar  higher 
even  before  you  are  sure  the  jumper  can 
clear  it  as  it  stands.  It  Is  done  without  con- 
sulting with  Industry  in  good  faith,  and 
without  apparent  iregard  for  the  enormous 
capital  Investments  that  often  must  be  made 
to  meet  new  standards  and  the  enormovis 
costs  that  the  public  ultimately  must  bear. 
It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  meeting 
the  sulfur  standards  proposed  for  the  New 
YOTk  City  area  will  cost  the  consumers 
over  $150,000,000  a  year.  TbjB  rush  to  impose 
such  standards.  Instead  of  a  rational  search 
for  the  moet  effective  way  to  achieve  the 
desired  air  quality,  would  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  a  real  concern  for  "people  and  their 
values." 

The  problems  that  can  be  caused  by  such 
overreacting — the  loss  of  perspective  and 
concern  for  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which 
pollution  must  be  dealt  with — is  Illustrated 
by  the  fantasy  of  the  electric  automobile. 
To  give  the  matter  some  perspective,  one  of 
the  most  optimistic  studies  of  the  future  of 
electric  automobiles,  that  was  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon,  indicates 
that  they  would  account  for  only  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  vehicles  In  use  In  the  United 
States  by  1975.  In  other  words.  If  nothing  else 
were  done  to  reduce  vehicle  emissions  they 
would  reduce  vehicle-caused  pollution  by 
two  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  the  technology  la 
now  available  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
reduce  gasoline-powered  vehicle  emissions 
by  over  80  \>et  cent — and  work  is  underway 
that  should  lead  to  further  reductions  weU 
before  1975. 

Similar  precipitous  action  is  Illustrated  by 
the  problem  New  York  City  has  with  apart- 
ment house  Incinerators.  Beginning  on  Oc- 
tober, 1951,  New  York  City  required  all  new 
apartment  buildings  of  four  or  more  stories 
or  12  or  more  dwelling  units  to  have  Inciner- 
ators for  burning  garbage.  This  action  helped 
solve  part  of  the  city's  solid  wastes  disposal 
problem,  but  it  aggravated  its  air  pollution 
problem.  When  the  City  later  awoke  to  the 
fact  of  how  much  Incinerators  were  pollut- 
ing the  air.  It  established  rigid  emissions 
standards  and  required  that  garbage  be 
carted  away  from  apartments  that  could  not 
meet  the  standards.  The  owners  of  such 
apartments  are  obligated  to  pay  for  such 
garbage  removal  services — except  those  who 
Installed  Incinerators  during  the  period  when 
they  were  required.  In  those  cases,  the  City 
has  had  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding garbage  removal  services  without 
charge. 

The  public  relations  problem  Illustrated  by 
these  two  examples  Is  that  you  get  a  better 
audience  If  you  promise  a  panacea.  And 
since  there  are  no  panaceas  for  air  and  water 
pollution,  the  oil  Industry  has  to  demonstrate 


to  the  public  In  general  and  government  In 
particular  that  while  It  Is  dealing  with  the 
problem  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  with 
respect  for  its  obligations  to  the  public 
interest,  it  needs  time  for  studies,  research 
and  development  so  that  It  can  properly 
ser\-e   the    many   public    Interests    Involved. 

Consequently,  the  oU  Industry  has  fully 
Integrated  Its  public  relations  efforts  with 
Its  programs  for  air  and  water  conservation. 
This  retlects  the  simple  fact  that.  In  the  long 
run,  the  only  thing  that  will  allay  public  and 
official  concern  and  possible  criticism  of  the 
industry  Is  progress  in  reducing  the  problem. 
It  reflects  also  that  while  the  problem  is  pri- 
marily technological,  any  p>o6sible  solutions 
will  have  many  social  and  political  ramifica- 
tions. Integration  Is  achieved  overall  through 
a  special  committee  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute's  Board  of  Directors  which  is 
responsible  for  the  several  API  committees 
and  staff  groups  working  in  such  general 
areas  as  research,  and  laws  and  regulations, 
and  in  more  specific  areas  such  as  low-sul- 
fur content  fuel  supplies  and  sulfur  re- 
moval, refinery  operations  and  tanker 
operations.  That  alone  would  be  coordina- 
tion not  integration.  In  fact,  however,  there 
is  day-by-day  working  together — many  of 
the  faces  seen  at  a  meeting  to  review  a  re- 
search project  can  be  seen  again  at  a  meeting 
to  review  a  script  for  a  motion  plcttire  or 
testimony  for  a  legislative  hearing,  for 
example. 

A  further  consequence  of  the  social-politi- 
cal-technological  nature  of  the  problems  is 
the  Importance  of  the  oU  industry  Itself  as  a 
primary  "audience."  along  with  government 
and  the  general  public.  Th«*  Is  a  continuing 
need  for  the  industry  to  be  kept  mformed — 
on  jKDllutlon  problems  as  they  actually  exist, 
on  progress  In  reducing  them,  on  public  and 
official  opinion,  on  the  actions  of  legislative 
bodies  and  government  agencies,  on  the  work 
being  done  by  related  industries.  The  various 
comniittees  of  API  and  other  Industry  work- 
ing groups  provide  a  clearing  house  for  such 
information,  but  beyond  that  the  API  has  a 
formal  information  program  directed  toward 
its  member  companies.  It  Includes  the  i>repa- 
ratlon  and  distribution  of  a  special  "Air  and 
Water  Conservation  News"  newsletter,  bibli- 
ographies on  technical  and  popular  articles, 
papers,  reports  and  books,  background  pa- 
pers on  major  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
legislative  reports;  and  the  distribution  of 
testimony  and  major  speeches  by  Industry 
and  government  officials;  and,  the  distribu- 
tion of  publications  and  other  material  pro- 
duced by  its  member  companies. 

The  oil  Industry's  relations  with  govern- 
ment are  directed  toward  helping  to  develop 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  toward  demonstrating  the  In- 
dustry's concern  and  good  faith.  Aside  from 
Its  formal  participation  in  public  legislative 
hearings,  its  relations  are  mainly  that  of  of- 
fering technical  assistance  and  collaborating 
on  research  projects  and  studies.  The  indus- 
try, for  example,  is  sfxinsoring  research  at 
government  facilities  and  cooperatively  spon- 
soring research  projects  with  government 
agencies,  and  nearly  all  30  of  the  current  API 
research  projects  have  been  reviewed  in  ad- 
vance with  government  officials.  Beyond  this, 
it  is  working  with  all  levels  of  government 
and  has  actively  supported  State  and  local  air 
and  water  conservation  measures. 

The  Industry's  program  Is  definitely  low- 
keyed  as  far  ae  It  Is  directed  toward  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  has  not  mounted  any  general 
effort  to  convince  the  public  of  anything, 
only  to  assure  it  that  the  problem  is  recog- 
nized and  that  something  is  being  done 
about  it.  It  is  concerned  primarily  that  what 
is  presented  to  the  public  be  accurate,  and 
In  being  accurate  thus  be  fair.  The  API,  for 
example,  has  developed  information  and  ma- 
terial so  that  it  and  its  member  companies 
can  service  all  media,  and  It  is  developing 
additional  materials  for  educators,  conserva- 


tionists and  other  interested  individuals.  It 
has  not,  however,  broadly  distributed  un- 
solicited material. 

The  oil  industry,  in  brief.  Is  not  trying  to 
"sell"  any  solution  to  the  i>ollution  problem; 
there  is  as  yet  no  simple  solution  to  be  sold. 
Instead,  it  is  trying  to  maintain  communica- 
tion and  understanding  so  that  all  concerned 
can  work  to  develop  solutions  that  do  recog- 
nize p>eople  and  their  values  and  that  will 
serve  all  of  their  Interests. 


Arise  and  Act,  Now 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

a  number  of  my  constituents  have  sent 
me  copies  of  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  August  3,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  calling  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  this 
great  Nation  in  the  trying  times  now 
facing  us.  They  have  asked  that  I  place 
it  in  the  Congressional  Rzcord  in  order 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
may  read  it. 

I  am  sure  that  the  average  Member 
has  received  as  many  letters  as  I  have 
relative  to  the  rioting  and  looting  which 
has  taken  place  in  cities  throughout  our 
country  and  calling  for  preventive  ac- 
tion. I  believe  it  Is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
meditate  upon  those  actions  of  our  fore- 
fathers which  has  made  this  country  the 
powerful  Nation  it  is  today: 
Arise  and  Act,  Now 

In  the  plainest  words  the  people  of  the 
United  Statee  demand  honest,  strong  lead- 
ership— and  NOW. 

Our  future  trembles  on  two  thin  and 
critical  Issues  at  this  moment. 

With  shattering  suddenness  and  severity 
this  nation,  by  God's  grace  the  moet  blessed 
In  the  world.  Is  beset  with  Internal  and 
external  problems  that  mock  the  very  struc- 
ture upon  which  we  built  a  haven  of  Individ- 
ual  rights   and   freedoms. 

Its  streets  are  bloody  and  Its  skies  foggy 
with  flame  and  smoke.  Violence  among  its 
own  has  reappeared  lor  the  first  time  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Eight  thousand  miles  away  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  best  men  are  committed  to 
a  struggle  against  the  foes  of  our  freedoms. 
Some  are  black,  some  are  white.  They  slog 
through  hell  every  day  and  night  to  protect 
the  "things"  we  are  supposed  to  care  about 
back  here  at  home. 

The  issue  is  very  simple  for  the  men  of 
Vietnam.  They  fight  to  live  and,  ironically, 
to  shield  us  from  evil.  We  give  them  In  re- 
turn—brother fighting  brother,  looting,  snip- 
ing, arson,  killing,  ghettos,  want,  the  treason- 
ous screams  of  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Rap 
Brown  .  .  .  and  politics. 

Quite  a  trade.  Isn't  It? 

It  takes  no  ponderous  reasoning  to  add  all 
this  up  to  one  bitter  conclusion — we  are  In 
trouble.  We  either  win  both  of  these  strug- 
gles or  we  are  in  for  interminable  hell. 

The  people  demand  courageous,  wise  and 
just  decisions  from  our  leadership  and  not 
political  vote  juggling — and  that  goes  from 
the  President  on  down  through  both  parties. 

The  people,  if  Washington  doesn't  know, 
don't  give  a  damn  about  party  politics  at  this 
hour.  There  is  a  fear  In  this  home  of  tb* 
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brave,  and  the  only  good  thing  about  It  1b 
that  It  might  lift  us  out  oif  our  affluent  slum- 
ber and  make  u«  perform  like  Americans — 
the  kind  we  u«ed  to  know. 

The  whole,  distressing  picture  bolls  down 
to  one  Issue — leadership,  firm  and  Imme- 
diate. 

It  matters  not  to  the  depressed,  disturbed 
Negro  and  white  citizen  whether  the  men 
With  answers  are  Democrat  or  Republican. 
The  same  goes  for  the  families  of  Vietnam 
warriors. 

We  have  floundered  in  the  mire  of  cold- 
patch  decision  In  Vietnam  and  in  cumber- 
some social  programs  in  the  United  States. 
The  result,  to  date,  is  unacceptable  and  ap- 
palling. The  economy  of  the  nation  is  be- 
ginning to  shift  and  feint  with  the  variable 
winds  that  blow  from  these  problems. 

It  is  a  grim  and  unpalatable  thought,  but 
the  emergency  demands  urgent  decisions  and 
controls.  How  far  do  we  go  before  we  sting 
the  national  conscience  into  action? 

No  one  challenges  spending  great  sums  to 
Accon^llsh  great  good,  but  we  could  be 
spending  ourselves  into  corners  from  which 
we  cannot  retreat  If  real  statesmen  do  not 
arise  from  partisan  shadows  and  call  a  halt 
to  unsound  practices. 

And  statesmen  do  not  always  sirlse,  unfor- 
tunately, until  the  people  prod.  We  are  all 
guilty — and  the  words  axe  not  trite.  We  never 
had  It  so  good.  In  the  main.  But  the  penalties 
of  political  complacency  and  good  times  are 
showing  up  faster  than  we  can  handle  them. 

In  this  city  of  Dallas  there  are  preponder- 
antly good  and  decent  people  of  all  races. 
We  have  lived  together  in  harmony  and  some- 
times painf\ii  progress  for  generations.  We 
never  hated  each  other.  We  know  there  are 
problems  and  we  are  working  at  solutions.  We 
need  to  step  up  the  pace. 

In  this  city  of  Dallas  any  man  of  any  race 
can  go  where  he  pleases,  do  what  he  pleases 
as  long  as  he  plays  by  the  rules  of  law  and 
order.  He  is  asked  only  to  treat  the  other  fel- 
low fts  he  wovUd  be  treated.  We  build  our  city 
together,  and  we  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  understanding. 

We  live  together  to  build,  not  destroy. 

From  this  moment  on  every  man  of  every 
race  in  Dallas  should  pledge  to  further  help 
bis  neighbor  be  lifted  from  want,  from  dis- 
ease, from  fear  and  from  the  act  of  the 
erlmlnai.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  protect  the  good. 

We  grieve  for  our  sister  cities  which  have 
known  the  tragedy  of  criminal  action  and  we 
demand  peacefiil  living  for  all  und«-  the 
cloak  of  law  and  order.  Dallas  knows  the  scar 
of  commvmlty  grief  from  the  insane  act  of 
another  criminal.  It  wants  no  more — and  will 
liave  no  more. 

Justice  will  come  from  the  souls  of  all 
our  oltlsens  U  the  leaders  of  these  United 
States  arise  and  smash  the  suicidal  course 
we  now  travel. 

lliis  is  no  plea  from  the  jjeople — It  Is  a 
conunand. 


Commisiion  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augtist  7,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
10347,  legislation  creating  a  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

As  you  know,  for  some  years  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  In  the  problem  of 
d^dlng  effectively  with  the  trafBc  in 


I>omograph7  and  smutty  materials  in 
our  society. 

As  the  result  of  research  by  myself  and 
my  staff,  I  have  become  aware  of  three 
relevant  factors : 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  amoimt  of 
obscene  materials  being  circulated  in 
America  has  increased  dramatically  in 
the  past  few  years.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Post  OfiQce  Department  re- 
ceived some  200,000  complaints  from 
postal  patrons  about  unsolicited  ob- 
scene materials  they  or  their  children 
had  received.  That  was  four  times  the 
number  of  complaints  received  in  1960. 

Second,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  real 
dearth  of  knowledge  about  pornography, 
the  smut-peddlers  who  circulate  it,  the 
operations  of  their  filthy  Industry,  and, 
finally,  the  relationship  between  such 
materials  and  antisocial  behavior.  I  my- 
self have  introduced  legislation  seeking 
to  restrict  the  flow  in  unsolicited  mail- 
order pornography  through  regulation  of 
the  buying  and  selling  of  mailing  lists. 

This  is  just  one  segment  of  a  complex 
problem,  yet  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  admitted  that  It  has  insufficient 
knowledge  about  the  mailing  list  busi- 
ness. 

Third,  our  Nation  must  take  effective 
action  to  stop  this  pollution  in  the  blood- 
stream of  our  Nation.  That  is  clear.  Not 
so  evident,  however,  is  the  means  which 
should  be  used  to  get  at  the  disease,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  Injuring  other, 
wholesome  parts  of  the  body  politic. 

The  Commission,  I  believe,  will  deal 
effectively  with  the  national  problems 
posed  by  pornography  and  obscene  ma- 
terials. 

First,  the  Commission  It  creates  will  be 
a  focal  point  for  the  complaints  of  a  dis- 
gusted and  alarmed  American  public. 

Second,  it  can  gather  the  information 
and  data  necessary  to  provide  a  full  and 
undistorted  picture  of  the  smut  industry 
and  its  effects  on  our  society. 

Third,  the  Commission  can  recom- 
mend realistic,  practical,  and  constitu- 
tional remedies  to  the  problem. 

The  Congress  has  acted  against  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  at  various 
times  in  the  past.  Yet  today  we  find  the 
traffic  in  smut  heavier  than  ever.  The 
explanation,  I  beheve,  is  in  the  piecemeal 
approach  which  we  have  sometimes  tak- 
en to  the  pornography  problem.  What 
has  been  needed  is  an  overall  national 
master  strategy — based  on  concrete 
scientific  data  and  the  best  expert  ad- 
vice— to  cope  with  obscenity  in  all  its 
ramifications. 

Passage  of  this  bill  should  bring  an 
end  to  the  piecemeal  approach.  Through 
the  establi^ment  of  this  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography  we  will  at 
last  have  an  instrumentality  for  deter- 
mining the  whole  problem  and,  on  that 
basis,  recommending  solutions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  a  similar  Sen- 
ate passed  proposal  will  be  ironed  out 
without  dilDculty,  and  the  resulting  leg- 
islation signed  into  law  by  the  President 
before  the  month  is  out.  Every  day  of 
delay  may  mean  yet  another  mind 
poisoned  by  the  smut  peddlers. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished   gentleman    from    New    Jersey 


[Mr.  Daniels!  for  his  sponsorship  of  this 
proposal.  Through  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation,  he  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people. 


Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  Endorici 
Credit  Disclosure  Features  of  H.R. 
11601,  rightening  Senate  Trnth-in- 
Lending  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icssotTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  It  wae  the  privilege  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  hear  former 
U.S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
testify  on  legislation  dealing  with  con- 
siuner  credit,  including  the  concept  of 
truth  In  lending  which  he  originated 
in  legislative  form  7  years  ago  and  which 
he  has  fought  valiantly  to  write  into  law 
ever  since. 

As  I  told  the  subcommittee  and  our 
audience  in  introducing  Senator  Douglas 
at  the  start  of  our  hesiring  this  morning: 
Statement  bt  Ckairman  Lkonor  K.  Sttllivan, 

or     THE     SlTBCOMMrrTEE    ON   CONSUMER  At- 
rAntS,   HOtTSE   COMMTTTEE   ON   BANKING   AND 

cttrkenct,   attgtjst   8.    1967,   in   opening 
Second   Dat   of   Subcommittee   Hearings 
ON  HJl.  11601,  THz  Consumer  Credit  Pro- 
tection  Act.   and   H.B.   11602,   Truth  in 
Lendzno  as  Passed  bt  tbx  Senate 
I  was  very  pleased  with  the  thoroughness 
and  interest  with  which  our  witnesses  yes- 
terday opened  this  series  of  hearings  into 
consumer  credit  legislation.  Prom  the  line- 
up of  witnesses  today,  I  am  confident  we  will 
learn  a  good  deal  more  about  this  important 
subject.  Every  Member  of  this  Subcommittee 
has  sponsored  one  or  the  other  of  two  major 
bills  before  us,  which  indicates  that  we  start 
with  the  Senate-passed  bill  as  a  minimum 
on  which  every  Member  here  can  agree.  How 
much  more  we  can  succeed  In  writing  into 
the  legislation  will  depend  upon  the  informa- 
tion we  can  develop  in  these  hearings,  for  I 
am  sure  there  is,  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  & 
willingness  to  look  at  the  facts  and  not  fore- 
close any  Idea  without  a  hearing. 

In  seeking  information  on  the  subject  of 
consumer  credit,  there  is  not  better  teacher 
in  the  country,  and,  I  suspect,  in  the  civi- 
lized world,  than  our  First  witness  this  morn- 
ing— the  economist  who  invented  the  Truth- 
in-Lendlng  legislation,  and  who  spent  six 
long,  hard,  dedicated  and  remarkable  years 
instructing  the  Senate  Banking  Committee, 
and  the  entire  country,  in  the  need  for  an 
effective  law  on  credit  disclosure.  I  think  he 
succeeded  finally  in  convincing  everj'one  ol 
that. 

Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  Is  a 
patient  teacher  as  well  as  a  brilliant  econo- 
mist, and  we  are  about  to  enjoy  a  master 
class  la  a  subject  which  can  be  m.ide  to 
sound  Incomprehensible  when  the  purpose  Is 
to  convince  us  that  the  problem  is  too  com- 
plex to  solve  through  legislation.  We  are 
counting  on  you.  Senator  to  pierce  the  fog 
for  us  and  advise  us.  out  of  your  great  wis- 
dom in  this  field,  how  we  can  truly  protect 
the  American  consumer  in  his  use  of  credit 
We  welcome  you  to  the  House  Committee  on 
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Banking  and  Currency  and  are  grateful  to 
you  for  agreeing  to  come  here  this  morning, 
for  we  are  carrying  on  a  work  you  started 
and  we  want  yotir  guidance. 

Senator  Douglas  is  still  serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  official  offloe 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Urban 
Problems  created  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House,  and  I  might 
add.  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1966.  I  am  sure, 
'  Senator,  that  you  see  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  problems  of  our  cities  and  tiie 
problems  which  this  legislation  intends  to 
solve. 

H.S.    11601.    CONSUMER   CREDIT  PROTECTION   ACT, 
GOES  BEYOND  TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  not  disappointed 
in  Senator  Douglas'  testimony.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  endorse  every  detail  of 
every  provision  of  H.R.  11601.  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  which  I 
have  introduced  as  chairman  on  behalf 
of  half  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  which  numerous  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  cosponsored  in 
companion  bills. 

H.R.  11601  contains  such  provisions  as 
an  interest  rate  ceiling,  a  ban  on  garnish- 
ment, standby  credit  controls,  creation 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  a  ban  on  "confession  of  judg- 
ment" notes,  standby  authority  to  regu- 
late margins  In  commodity  futures 
trading,  and  a  provision  dealing  with  the 
truth  in  advertising  of  credit  terms. 

None  of  these  things  I  have  mentioned 
was  ever  included  by  Senator  Douglas 
In  any  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bills  he 
Introduced  from  the  spring  of  1960  until 
he  left  the  Senate  following  the  comple- 
tion of  his  third  term  this  past  January. 

Nevertheless,  as  our  witness  this  morn- 
ing. Senator  Douglas  candidly  discussed 
all  of  these  issues  with  us,  expressing 
reservations  on  some  features,  opposition 
to  some,  and  support  for  others.  His 
testimony  was  extremely  helpful,  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  it  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Testimony  or  Paui,  H.  Douqlaa  Before  the 

House    Subcommittee   on    Consumer   At- 

fairs.  Banking  and  Currency,  August  S 

1967 

Madame  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee.  I  appreciate  your  inviting  me 
to  testify  before  your  Committee.  I  had  some 
hesitancy  about  accepting.  I  have  always 
believed  that  ex-senators  should  fade  away 
from  Capitol  HUl  and  not  linger  on  as  empty 
political  ghosts.  And,  there  la  an  added  rea- 
son why  a  former  denizen  of  the  north  side 
of  the  Capitol  should  not  come  over  to 
the  south  side. 

But  Congresswoman  Sullivan  was  so  gen- 
erous and  hearty  in  her  invitation  that  I 
swallowed  my  scruples  and  agreed  to  come. 
And,  I  hope  you  will  not  hold  it  against  me 
that  I  am  here. 

I 

I  am  of  course  tremendously  pleased  that 
the  Senate  passed  a  relatively  good  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  on  July  11,  1967,  by  the  suprlslng 
vote  of  92  to  0.  It  may  have  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  a  long,  long  struggle 
and  It  was  a  great  victory  for  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  and  its  supporters.  For  I  Introduced 
the  first  truth-ln-lendlng  blU  as  long  ago 
as  the  Spring  of  1960.  But,  despite  sis  years 
of  hearings  and  study,  we  were  never  able 
to  get  it  out  of  the  basement  of  the  sub- 
committee except  for  one  brief  day  when 
the  full  committee  under  the  able  general- 
ship of  its  then  chairman  proceeded  to  knock 
It  on  the  bead  and  send  it  back  to  the  dark 
ceUar.  ~ 


But  ttmee  have  changed.  PubUc  opinion 
bsts  beoGtne  InfcKined.  People  are  more  and 
more  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  consum- 
ers should  not  be  gulled  by  trickery  but  are 
entitled  to  the  truth,  and  that  this  applies 
to  borrowers  as  weU  as  buyers.  Caveat  emp- 
tor has  gone  ovrt  of  vogue.  Perhaps  also  the 
realization  that  the  people  could  be  helped 
In  this  way  without  cost  to  the  treasury  was 
especially  appealing  when  the  need  tot  Im- 
proving American  life  was  coming  up  against 
the  budget  restraints  created  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

That  we  were  stymied  for  so  long  was  due 
primarily  to  the  unrelenting  opposition  of 
most  of  the  private  lending  and  selling 
agencies.  Prom  the  very  beginning,  we  were 
fought  by  the  personal  finance  companies, 
the  dealers  In  durable  consvmiers  goods  sold 
on  credit.  maU  order  houses,  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  retailers  of  soft  goods,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  banks  and  the 
American  Banking  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  virtually  all  of  the  so- 
called  financial  and  mercantile  establish- 
ment. This  was  powerful  opposition  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  despite  increasing  popular 
Interest  and  support  we  were  never  able  to 
get  a  favorable  vote. 

It  is  being  said  by  some  of  the  former  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  that  if  I  tiad  been  willing 
to  compromise,  the  blU  could  have  passed 
long  ago  and  that  only  my  stubborness  pre- 
vented the  opponents  from  joining  the  happy 
throng  of  supporters. 

While  I  do  not  care  about  either  praise  or 
blame  as  long  as  a  good  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  I  must  object  to  this  remark.  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  compromise  on  lees  Im- 
portant features  If  I  could  only  establish 
the  essential  point — namely  to  have  the  fi- 
nancial charges  stated  to  buyers  and  bor- 
rowers as  an  annual  rate  on  the  amounts  ac- 
tually  owed.  But  it  was  precisely  this  feature 
that  my  opponents  were  never  willing  to 
concede  until  now.  They  tried  to  argue  that 
no  one  could  compute  the  annual  rate;  that 
3  percent  a  month  was  not  36  percent  a  year; 
and  that  IVi  i>ercent  a  month  did  not  equal 
18  percent  a  year.  They  wanted  to  retain  the 
growing  practice  of  concealing  both  the  price 
and  interest  rate  on  many  durable  foods 
such  as  automobiles,  television  sets,  furniture 
and  washing  machines  by  the  device  of  only 
quoting  so  much  down  and  so  much  a 
month — only  that  and  nothing  more.  They 
were  reluctant  to  abandon  the  practice  In  the 
case  of  personal  loans  of  the  banks  charging 
interest  on  the  original  amotint  borrowed 
rather  than  on  the  declining  balance  of  the 
amounts  actually  owed.  By  this  method  they 
concealed  the  fact  that  the  real  rate  of  in- 
terest was  approximately  twice  that  which 
they  actually  quoted,  and  they  were  not 
averse  to  adding  special  charges  such  as 
finders  fees,  filing  fees,  credit  life  Insurance 
at  high  rates,  etc,  etc. 

During  those  six  years  of  struggle.  I  was 
never  once  able  to  get  our  opponents  to 
agree  on  the  basic  principle  of  the  annual 
rate  of  the  amounts  actually  owed. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  however,  that  gradually  the 
public  became  convinced  of  the  essential 
soundness  of  this  simple  principle.  The 
abuses  were  becoming  more  important  as 
the  amount  of  consumer  debt  rose  from  56 
billion  dollars  in  1960  to  93  billion  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  while  mortgage  debt  on 
single  family  and  those  of  less  than  5  family 
units  Increased  from  141  to  227  billion  dol- 
lars. With  the  total  personal  debt  rising  to 
320  billions — only  11  billion  or  4  percent  less 
than  the  national  public  debt  of  331  bU- 
lions — people  slowly  concluded  that  It  was 
time  to  stop,  look  and  listen.  Support  came 
from  a  number  of  public  minded  groups  such 
as  the  credit  unions,  the  mutual  savings 
banks  of  the  Northeast,  the  Industrial  unions 
and  various  consumers  groups.  Bless  all  of 


them  and  the  hundreds  of  devoted  men  and 
women  who  rallied  to  the  cause.  Finally  after 
our  sub-committee  held  hearings  in  Boston 
and  after  a  scandal  involving  the  personal 
credit  Industry  had  besmirched  leaders  1& 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  the  publie 
spirited  citizens  of  that  state  got  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  series  of  good  truth-ln-lend- 
lng bills.  These  are  now  in  effect  and  ar« 
apparently  working  weU. 

The  opi>osltlon  began  to  weaken.  Senator 
Proxmlre  took  up  the  battle  after  my  defeat 
of  last  fall,  gave  able  and  devoted  leadership, 
and  finally  got  a  bUl  through  both  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  get  anything  passed,  agalnat 
heavy  odds,  he  had  to  agree  to  several  com- 
promises. T%e  most  imijortant  of  these  was 
the  virtual  exemption  of  most  of  the  so- 
called  revolving  credit  from  the  requirement 
of  stating  the  annual  rather  than  the  month- 
ly rates.  Here  the  maU  ordm  companies,  the 
department  stores  and  the  merchants  who 
are  now  extending  about  t£  billions  of  such 
credit  were  simply  too  strong.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Senator  Proxmlre  to  get  his  biU 
through  unless  he  acc^ted  the  exemption. 
Having  been  voted  down  In  Committee  on 
revolving  credit.  It  was  a  case  of  yielding 
on  that  point  or  else.  He  should  not  be 
blamed  in  the  slightest.  In  a  similar  situation 
I  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  danger  that  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  credit  would  be 
channeled  through  the  revolving  credit  loop- 
hole. Senator  Proxmlre  however  was  able  to 
limit  this  exemption  by  providing: 

(1)  Tlmt  It  would  not  prevail  where  the 
seller  haa  the  right  to  re-possess  the  goods 
upon  default  in  the  schedule  of  payments. 
This  barred  the  door  to  exemption  for  moet 
of  the  sales  of  durable  goods  such  as  autoe, 
television  and  radio  sets,  furniture,  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  etc.  and  tended  to 
limit  the  exemption  prlmarUy  to  soft  goods 
and  credit  cards; 

(2)  That  where  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  Initial  price  was  to  be  repaid  In  the  first 
year,  this  exemption  was  not  to  apply,  or  to 
state  the  matter  in  another  way,  when  60 
percent  of  the  purchase  price  is  to  be  repaid 
within  the  year,  exemption  woiUd  be 
granted. 

In  practice  these  provlsione  win  exempt 
Sears  Roebuck  but  will  Include  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Splegels.  the  latter  now  owned  by 
Beneficial   Finance. 

In  order  to  smooth  the  way  for  his  bill. 
Senator  Proxmlre  also  felt  compeUed  to  ex- 
empt first  mortgage  credit  on  hcHnee  as  well 
as  in  those  cases  where  the  total  finance 
charges  came  to  less  than  tlO. 


It  Is  fortunate  however  that  we  have  two 
legislative  chambers  whereby  one  body  can 
correct  the  errors  and  omissions  of  the  other. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  and  her  associates  have  pro- 
duced an  able  bill  in  H.R.  11601  which  cor- 
rects some  of  the  weaknesses  which  Senator 
Proxmlre  was  unwillingly  forced  to  accept, 
and  they  have  added  certain  additional  fea- 
tures of  their  own.  To  my  eyes,  the  moet  Im- 
F>ortant  Improvement  in  the  Sullivan  blU 
over  the  Senate  bill  Is  that  It  completely 
eliminates  the  exemption  for  revolving  credit. 
It  also  omits  the  exemptions  on  first  mort- 
gage credit  and  on  finance  charges  of  less 
than  *10  and  Includes  both. 

While  the  Sullivan  bill,  like  that  of  the 
Senate,  also  gives  the  administrative  Juris- 
diction over  the  measure  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  with  its  penalty  of  double  dam- 
ages for  knowing  violations,  it  also-  provides 
the  additional  power  of  issuing  cease  and 
desist  orders  Then  in  addition  RM.  11601 
requires  truth  in  the  advertising  of  credit 
and  sets  up  a  commission  to  study  consumer 
credit.  These  are  features  which  were  never 
Included  in  any  Senate  bill. 

The  SiUUvan  bill  (Hit.  11601)  also  seta  a 
maximum  legal  rate  celling  at  18  percent  oa 
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oonaiuner  and  personal  loans;  gives  authority 
for  the  Reserve  Board  to  regulate  credit  used 
In  trading  In  commodity  futures;  and  gives 
the  President  power  to  regulate  other  terms 
of  consumer  credit  In  periods  of  national 
emergency. 

PlnaUy  In  Title  n,  the  Sullivan  bill  pro- 
hibits the  garnishment  of  the  wages  or  salary 
of  an  employee  to  collect  an  otherwise  un- 
paid debt. 

It  Is  obvious  that  you  have  been  giving 
this  matter  deep  study  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  On  the  whole  the  Sullivan  bill  Is  ex- 
tremely good  and,  except  on  a  few  doubtful 
points.  It  la  Intrinsically  superior,  as  I  hope 
to  show,  to  the  Senate  bill. 

We  have  all  seen  many  funny  things  hap- 
I>en  to  good  measures  on  their  way  to  and 
through  the  fonun.  But  as  seasoned  veterans 
well  trained  In  parliamentary  maneuvers,  I 
am  rare  that  you  will  not  be  led  down  the 
garden  path  by  the  honeyed  words  of  crafty 
seducers  to  ultimate  obfuacatlon.  And,  I  also 
know  that  you  are  even  more  aware  than  I 
am  of  the  dangers  ot  stirring  up  added  and 
otherwise  non-existent  opposition  to  the 
main  prtnclplea  by  loading  the  ship  with 
more  burdens  than  It  can  carry  into  port. 
Thus  I  am  sura  we  all  have  our  eyes  on  the 
ball,  namely  the  ^ective  req\ilrement  of  an 
itnTiiiai  rate  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  as  large  a  proportion  of  consiuner 
debt  and  personal  loans  as  possible.  With  that 
as  a  grulde,  we  cannot  go  wrong. 

in 

I  am  of  coune  happy  that  moet  of  the  Re- 
publican members  of  your  committee  under 
the  leadetBhlp  o<  my  long-time  ftlend  Bill 
Wldnall  have  adopted  tbe  Senate  bill  (S.  6) 
lock,  vtock  and  barrel  m  their  HJt.  iieo2. 
I  only  wish  I  had  enjoyed  the  companlon- 
ahlp  o<  ttacM  genial  vid  fair-minded  gen- 
tlemen on  our  Senate  Committee  during  the 
six  frustrating  years  which  we  spent  trying 
to  get  tbe  simple  bcMlc  principles  agreed 
upon.  Unless  there  are  aces  up  their  sleevee, 
Which  In  ouz  Innocence  we  do  not  see  nor 
even  mq>«ct,  the  Wldnall  bill  should  nar- 
row the  differences  between  us  and  make  the 
issue  not  whether  we  can  get  any  decent  bill 
at  all,  but  whether  we  cannot  improve  on 
Senate  bill  S.  6  and  still  get  It  adopted. 

We  should — and  I  hope  we  can — Improve 
on  tbe  Senate  bill,  and  I  congratulate  Mrs. 
SulUvan  and  her  gallant  co-sponsors  for 
trying. 

rv 

1.  The  most  Important  improvement  which 
you  have  made  over  tbe  Senate  bill  In  your 
H.R.  11801  Is  to  Include  revolving  and  open- 
end  credit.  There  Is  every  reason  to  do  so. 
Revolving  credit  Is  increasing  in  importance, 
having  apparently  risen  from  314  to  5  billion 
dollars  while  the  Proxmlre  bill  was  under 
consideration.  The  spreading  use  of  credit 
cards  is  increasing  this  still  further,  and 
there  Is  every  prospect  that  this  trend  will 
persist.  The  rate  now  charged  is  IV^  percent 
a  month  on  the  amount  due  at  tbe  beginning 
of  a  monthly  billing  period.  In  spite  of  all 
the  hair-splitting  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
18  percent  a  year,  and  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  for  not  quoting  this  rate  alongside 
and  with  the  monthly  rate.  The  same  amount 
of  free-riding  on  credit  purchases  within  the 
previous  billing  month  which  Is  now  granted 
under  revolving  credit  would  still  be  accorded 
the  buyers — but  no  more  and  no  less.  If  this 
practice  is  proper  now.  It  would  be  proper 
then,  and  Industry  opponents  cannot  con- 
demn this  feature  of  the  Sullivan  bill  with- 
out condemning  their  present  practices.  As 
Is  now  true,  credit  would  be  measured  from 
the  date  the  service  charge  begins  and  not 
from  the  date  of  purchase.  The  existing  free 
loading  of  credit  up  to  the  time  that  the 
service  charge  is  made  is  probably  reflected 
In  a  higher  price.  It  would  be  wrong  to  charge 
customers  twice.  In  Interest  as  well  as  price, 
for  the  same  service. 


Therefore  let  the  nonsense  cease.  There 
are  twelve  months  In  the  year  and  a  monthly 
rate  of  IV^  percent  is  an  approximate  18  per- 
cent yearly  rate  and  an  approximate  yearly 
rate  is  all  the  Sullivan  bill  requires.  There  Is 
no  point  In  attempting  to  refine  the  per- 
centage to  a  thousandth  of  one  percent  or 
even  to  a  hundredth  of  a  percent.  A  tenth  of 
a  percent  would  be  enough  and  even  tbe 
nearest  quarter  of  a  percent. 

A  further  poarerf ul  objection  to  the  exemp- 
tion given  certain  forms  of  revolving  credit 
is  that  it  would  favor  some  mercantile  estab- 
lishments at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus 
Sears  Roebuck  would  be  exempted,  but 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Sptegels  Included. 
The  f\imlture  Industry  would  be  covered,  but 
department  stores  would  not. 

I  think  you  will  find  many  business  and 
financial  groups  favor  including  all  forms  of 
consumers  credit  rather  than  merely  Includ- 
ing some  types  and  excluding  others.^ 
▼ 

I  should  like  to  present  a  further  brief 
summary  if  I  may  of  twelve  reasons  why  I 
believe  revolving  or  oi>en  credit  should  be 
Included  without  any  exemption. 

(1)  A  monthly  rate  is  inherently  mislead- 
ing. It  tends  to  minimize  the  coot  of  credit. 
A  rate  of  1»4  percent  a  month  sounds  a  lot 
cheaper  than  18  percent  a  year. 

(3)  A  monthly  rate  for  revolving  credit 
prevents  a  consumer  from  comparing  the  cost 
of  revolving  credit  with  alternative  sourcea 
of  credit  which  would  be  quoted  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  Why  shouldn't  a  houaewlfe  know 
that  her  credit  Is  costing  her  18  percent  a 
year?  Perhaps  she  could  borrow  somewhere 
else  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

(3)  A  monthly  rate  on  revolving  credit 
prevents  a  dlr«ct  comparison  with  the  inter- 
est earned  on  savings  accounts.  It  might  be 
more  profitable  to  use  savings  which  are  only 
earning  4  percent  a  year  rather  than  using 
the  stores  credit  at  18  percent.  A  monthly 
rate  obscures  ttiese  comparisons. 

(4)  A  monthly  rate  for  revolving  credit 
gives  department  stores  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  over  small  rtores  which  can- 
not afford  revolving  credit  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  disclose  an  annual  rate.  A  fur- 
niture store  might  be  required  to  quote 
14  percent  a  year  on  its  Installment  con- 
tracts, while  a  large  department  store  down 
the  street,  selling  the  same  furniture,  could 
quote  1%  percent  a  month.  The  furniture 
dealer's  credit  sounds  higher,  but  It  is  ac- 
tualy  cheaper. 

(5)  The  distinction  between  ordinary  re- 
volving credit  and  Installment  type  revolving 
credit  Is  essentially  arbitrary  and  gives  some 
revolving  credit  plans  an  unfair  competitive 
advEmtage  over  other  revolving  credit  plans. 
For  example.  Sears  can  quote  IH  percent 
a  month,  but  Montgomery  Ward  must  quote 
18  percent  a  year.  So  must  Splegels. 

(6)  There  are  no  valid  reasons  why  an 
annual  rate  cannot  be  disclosed.  It  requires 
no  extra  computation  or  bookkeeping  on  the 
part  of  the  store.  Monthly  statements  would 
simply  have  18  percent  per  year  printed  on 
them  as  well  as  1'^  percent  per  month. 

(7)  The  claim  that  18  percent  a  year  U 
Inaccurate  Is  not  true  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer.  The  consumer  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  incure  or  avoid  the  service 
charge,  not  when  he  makes  the  purchase,  but 
30  to  60  days  thereafter  when  the  service 
charge  Is  about  to  begin.  This  is  the  rele- 
vant decision  time  for  the  consumer  to  com- 
pare credit  alternatives.  When  the  rate  is 
measured  from  this  p>olnt  in  time,  it  will 
always  work  out  to  be  18  percent.  This  Is 
the  most  meaningful  rate  for  the  consumer. 
If  he  can  borrow  elsewhere  for  less  than  18 


>  See  the  views  stated  in  Revolving  Credit 
Provisions  of  Truth  in  Lending.  Hearing  Be- 
fore Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
US.  Senate.  90th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  on 
S.  6.  June  23, 1967,  66  pp. 


percent.  It  ml^t  pay  him  to  do  so  and 
discharge  his  debt  to  the  store. 

(8)  The  Massachusetts  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Law  requires  the  annxial  rate  on  all  revolving 
credit.  There  have  loeen  no  dlfflcultiee.  The 
credit  manager  of  a  Massachusetts  store  tes- 
tified his  firm  had  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
disclosing  the  annual  rate  on  revolving  cred- 
it and  believed  such  disclosure  to  be  fair  and 
accurate. 

{»)  Other  knowledgeable  groups  support 
the  annual  rate  disclosure  for  all  revolving 
credit  Including  the  Influential  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws.  They  have  been  working  on  a  State 
consumer  credit  code  few  three  years  and 
have  recommended  S.  6  be  amended  to  re- 
peal the  special  exemption  for  revolving 
credit. 

(10)  Academic  experts  support  the  dis- 
clo8\ir«  of  an  annual  rate  for  all  revolving 
credit.  In  fact,  the  retailers'  star  witness 
against  the  Douglas  bill  (Profeesor  Richard 
Vancll  of  the  Harvard  Business  School)  has 
endorsed  the  revolving  credit  provisions  of 
the  original  Proxmlre  bill.  Professor  Vancll 
Is  a  leading  expert  on  the  mathematics  of 
finance. 

(11)  tiabor  and  consumer  groups,  includ- 
ing the  hTL-CTO  and  the  National  Con- 
sumers League,  support  the  annual  rate  for 
all  revolving  credit. 

(12)  Revolving  credit  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  forms  at  oonaximer  credit.  Some 
have  i»©dicted  that  60  percent  of  consumer 
credit  will  be  revolving  type  credit  within 
5  years.  Thus,  the  exemption,  though  small 
today,  could  grow  into  an  enormous  loop- 
hole. 

■n 

2.  A  second  Improvement  In  the  Sullivan 
bill  is  to  extend  the  requirement  of  truth 
to  the  advertisements  of  credit  instead  of 
confining  them  to  the  terms  of  the  credit 
contract.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  advertising 
is  a  more  Unixntant  factor  in  leading  people 
to  sign  up  for  eredlt  thfm  are  the  written 
terms  of  the  contract  or  the  guarded  verbal 
statements  of  tbe  salesman.  A  man's  mind 
Is  commonly  made  up  by  the  time  he  goes 
to  the  secondhand  car  dealer,  the  furniture 
store,  or  the  finance  company.  By  that  time 
he  Is  commonly  "hooked." 

Tbe  abuses  in  the  advertising  of  credit 
are  widespread.  The  emphasis  is  commonly 
laid  on  low  down  payments  and  on  so  much 
a  month  In  dollars  without  stating  the  cash 
price  of  the  article  or  the  actual  interest  rate. 
Sometimes  a  monthly  but  not  a  yearly  rate 
Is  given.  Often  the  rate  Is  advertised  on  the 
original  amount  borrowed  or  owed  but  not 
on  the  impald  declining  balance.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  It  was  on  this  latter  ground 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  years 
ago  compelled  General  Motors  to  revise  its 
ewivertlslng  and  that  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  upheld  the  legality  and  constitu- 
tionality of  this  ruling.  Incidentally,  Gen- 
eral Motors  did  not  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  newspapers  all  over 
the  country  clipped  on  this  very  point  of 
credit  advertising  and  I  cissembled  a  cham- 
ber of  horrors  which  I  presented  at  a  public 
hearing. 

But  I  confess  I  never  dared  to  include 
advertising  In  any  of  my  bills  because  I 
was  afraid  that  If  I  did  so  it  would  cause 
the  newspapers  to  come  out  in  active  op- 
position to  the  bUl  and  thus  kill  any  chance 
of  passage.  Perhapw  I  was  too  fearful  and 
was  not  Bufflclently  appreciative  of  the  ster- 
ling idealism  of  the  American  press.  You  are 
far  better  judges.  We  c«i»lnly  need  a  clean 
up  in  the  advertising  of  credit  as  well  as  In 
the  formal  terms  of  sale  and  If  you  think 
it  is  safe  to  proceed,  I  would  defer  to  your 
judgment. 

3.  I  also  like  the  way  you  include  under 
your  rules  those  credit  charges  which  are 
under  $10  as  wall  as  those  over  that  amount. 
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The  »10  limit  may  still  conceal  a  very  high 
Interest  rate  and  by  Its  very  nature,  this  will 
weigh  moet  heavily  on  the  poor  and  the 
very  poor,  who  necessarily  must  buy  In  small 
quantities  at  high  prices  and  on  usurious 
credit  terms. 

The  relative  abuses  perpetrated  upon  these 
poor  folks  are  far  greater  than  on  any  other 
class  and  you  will  have  to  weigh  these  con- 
siderations against  the  extra  trouble  caused 
to  small  businessmen  on  small  amounts  and 
also  with  the  harsh  political  realities  in  the 
country  and  here  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

4.  I  always  Included  In  my  bills  first  mort- 
gage credit  on  homes.  I  did  not  do  so  because 
of  the  annual  rate,  since  the  financial  groups 
In  real  estate  had  always  followed  the  cor- 
rect policy  of  quoting  It  on  a  yearly  basis  on 
tbe  unpaid  balance.  I  did  Include  home 
mortgage  credit,  however,  so  that  the  pros- 
pective house  buyer  could  know  the  total 
amount  which  he  was  to  pay  for  Interest 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  real  estate  Industry  did  not  seem 
to  be  alarmed  by  this  provision  and  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  adopted 
It  at  my  suggestion  In  much  of  their  litera- 
ture. This  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  purchase 
of  homes  or  the  real  estate  business. 

I  will  frankly  admit,  however,  that  some- 
where along  the  route  I  fully  expected  to  run 
into  a  roadblock  on  this  issue  and  I  was 
ready  to  throw  this  provision  overboard  If 
It  because  necessary  to  ensure  passage. 

The  case  for  mcluding  home  mortgages, 
however,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  current  practice  of  discounting  these 
mortgages  at  given  rates.  If  one  agrees  to 
pay  6  percent  on  a  tlO.OOO  mortgage  for  30 
years,  but  with  a  discount  of  5  percent,  and 
hence  receives  S9,500  In  cash,  the  real  Inter- 
est rate  which  he  Is  to  pay  Is  not  6  percent, 
but  6' 2  percent  over  the  full  life  of  the  mort- 
gage and  6%  percent  if  he  pays  out  in  12 
years.  If  discounts  could  be  eliminated  by 
letting  the  stated  rate  become  the  market 
rate,  the  case  for  Including  real  estate  mort- 
gages would  revert  to  the  original  purpose 
of  knowing  the  total  paid  out  in  interest 
over  the  life  of  the  mortgage.  Until  this  Is 
done,  however,  there  will  be  a  double  ad- 
vantage in  knowing  the  annual  rate  as  well 
as  the  total  amount. 

5.  I  think  Mrs.  Sullivan's  Idea  of  a  public 
commission  on  consumer  credit  is  excellent, 
and  I  am  sure  also  that  none  of  us  want  this 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  good  bill.  It 
should  Instead  be  supplementary  and  a 
means  of  exploring  new  ground. 

6.  In  theory  I  approve  of  "HUe  II  of  HR. 
11601  which  prohibits  the  garnishment  of 
wages.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  as  John  B. 
McMaster  shows  in  this  History  of  the  United 
States,  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
put  in  JaU  up  and  dovrn  the  Atlantic  Coast 
for  the  non-payment  of  debts.  They  were 
frequently  Jailed  for  Incredibly  small 
amounts  such  as  a  dollar  or  less.  The  move- 
ment of  Jacksonlan  democracy  In  the  1830's 
and  40s  abolished  this  practice. 

Garnlsheelng  wages  has  destructive  results 
very  similar  to  Imprisonment.  It  often  causes 
men  to  lose  their  jobs  and  shuts  off  needed 
Income  to  their  family. 

But  whether  this  prohibition  should  be 
put  into  effect  now,  and  on  the  national 
rather  than  the  state  level.  Is  another  matter 
which  I  must  leave  to  you.  I  am  Informed 
that  only  three  states  have  such  a  provision 
at  present. 

7.  The  next  Important  provision  is  the 
Impoeltlon  of  an  18  percent  celling  on  con- 
•umers'  loans. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  do  not  favor 
this  provision  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First, 
It  has  been  my  belief  that  if  the  borrowers 
and  buyers  could  oiUy  be  Informed  of  the 
real  cost  of  credit  that  the  measure  would 
then  largely  become  self-poUcing,  while  the 
abuses  would  also  be  largely  self -correcting. 
Publicity  and  complete  comparablUty  of 
rates  and  amounts  would  drive  down  usu- 


rious charges.  And  it  would  only  need  a 
minority  of  the  buyers  and  borrowers  to  be- 
come credit  and  Interest  conscious  for  firms 
to  comi>ete  for  business  by  lowering  the 
rates. 

I  tend  also  to  be  wary  of  direct  price  regu- 
lation by  the  government  except  In  grave 
national  emergencies  such  as  war,  since  the 
rates  would  be  Inflexible  and  require  a  lot  of 
red  tape  and  policing  to  administer.  In  addi- 
tion, there  Is  a  general  tendency  for  the  legal 
maximum  charge  to  become  the  prevailing 
rate.  This  Is  seen  In  the  fixation  by  the  states 
of  maximum  interest  rates  on  small  loans. 
Here  the  celling  has  virtually  become  the 
floor. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  happen  In  the 
whole  field  of  personal  finance.  Much  and 
probably  most  of  the  credit  could  be  ex- 
tended profitably  at  far  less  than  18  percent. 

8.  By  adding  cease  and  desist  procedures 
to  the  punitive  damages  provision  of  S.  5. 
the  Sullivan  bill  strengthens  the  enforce- 
ment weapons  which  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Reserve  Board. 

This  may  be  needed  and  I  see  no  sub- 
stantive objection  to  It.  You  are  the  best 
Judge   as  to   political  maneuverability. 

On  other  subjects  which  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed, such  as  the  regulation  of  commodity 
exchanges,  and  emergency  credit  controls,  I 
do  .not  regard  myself  as  qualified  to  speak. 

May  I  thank  the  committee  again  for  in- 
viting me  to  appear  and  to  express  my  hope 
that  Congress  may  pass  a  strong  and  mean- 
ingful bill.  And  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence I  believe  that  In  any  eyeball  to  eyeball 
confrontation  with  members  of  the  Senate 
the  representatives  of  the  House  will  more 
than  hold  their  own  In  both  resolution  and 
astuteness.. 


Sgt.  Rex  Tipple  Tells  of  Jungle  War  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
bits  and  pieces  the  American  people  are 
learning  the  facts  about  the  administra- 
tion's conduct  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  information  is  being  brought 
home  by  the  American  fighting  man  who 
has  had  to  endure  a  no-wln  policy. 

Battlefield  objectives,  won  after  great 
sacrifice  of  life,  are  given  up  to  the  Com- 
munists. Our  one  great  advantage — air- 
power — is  withheld  from  major  Com- 
munist targets. 

After  losing  hundreds  of  American 
lives  in  savage  battles  to  capture  the  Iron 
triangle,  political  decisions  in  Washing- 
ton gave  back  to  the  Reds  this  important 
objective. 

The  hometown  newspapers  of  America 
are  performing  a  great  service  with  in- 
terview stories  of  the  returning  American 
soldier. 

These  stories  contain  the  unvarnished 
truth,  not  cluttered  with  the  self-serv- 
ing propaganda  issued  by  Robert  Strange 
McNamara,  the  Harvard  economist  who 
rates  his  military  knowledge  above  our 
best  trained  generals. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  pub- 
lic service  journalism  was  contained  In 
the  August  3  edition  of  the  Richmond, 
Ind.,  Palladium-Item,  Reporter  Max 
Knight,  a  probing  interviewer  and  able 


writer,  has  written  a  fine  article  after 
talking  with  Sgt.  Rex  Tipple,  of  Hill- 
grove,  Ohio. 

The  article  follows: 
Stark  Realities  or  Jungle  Was  in  Vietnam 

UNFORCETrABlE      To      SERGEANT     TIPPLE.      OF 
HiLLCROVE 

(By  Max  Knight) 

Union  City  — Do  not  try  and  tell  Sgt.  Rex 
Tipple  of  Hillgrove.  Ohio,  that  we  are  not  in 
a  full  scale  war  in  Vietnam.  He  knovre  better. 

Sergeant  Tipple  lay  in  a  clearing  as  an 
evacuation  helicopter  edged  in  for  a  landing 
and  saw  a  rifle  grenade  kill  his  close  friend 
Jack  Beam  oniy  five  feet  away. 

Tipple  took  a  piece  of  shrapnel  In  his  face 
and  bears  the  sc*r  as  a  remembrance  of  pure 
hell  in  Jungle  so  thick  you  had  to  cut  your 
way  through. 

As  a  squad  leader,  he  was  at  the  front  when 
the  Viet  Cong  ambushed  his  platoon  and 
three  buddies  from  Greenville,  Ohio,  were 
killed  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Don't  try  and  tell  Sergeant  Tipple  that  war 
Is  not  hell  and  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
fighting  a  major  enemy.  He  just  won't  listen. 

Tipple  was  drafted  Into  service  soon  after 
being  graduated  from  the  Dayton  Barber 
College  In  July  1965. 

He  was  sent  to  Pt.  Devens.  Mass..  for  train- 
ing and.  along  with  his  high  school  buddy 
Jack  Beam,  became  a  member  of  the  newly 
formed  196th  Infantry  Division. 

In  July,  1966.  this  new  light  Infantry  bri- 
gade was  shipped  to  Vietnam,  landing  at 
VungTau. 

The  men  Immediately  were  transferred  to 
military  aircraft  and  flown  to  Tay  Ninh,  some 
18  miles  from  the  Cambodian  border  and  in 
an  area  thick  with  Viet  Cong. 

LET  TIPPLE  TELL  IT 

But  let  Tipple  tell  it  In  his  own  words: 
"As  we  approached  the  landing  field,  we 
covild  see  nothing  but  jungle.  Mud  runways 
had  been  cut  for  the  planes  to  land  and  it 
took  some  nifty  flying  for  the  pilots  to  get 
us  in  without  crashing. 

"For  the  first  month  we  were  there,  we  did 
nothing  but  set  up  a  base  camp.  Since  it  was 
the  monsoon  season,  it  poured  and  potired 
and  poured.  I  do  not  believe  I  oould  ever 
again  gripe  about  a  dry  spell  in  our  weather 
here  at  home. 

"We  lived  in  tents.  We  built  bunkers  and 
defensive  lines.  We  fought  mosquitoes  big 
enough  to  havil  us  away  manually.  All  in 
all,  we  thought  things  could  not  be  rougher. 

"But  as  usual  In  such  a  case,  how  wrong 
we  were. 

"One  month  to  the  day,  we  went  out  on 
our  first  search  and  destroy  mission.  The 
Viet  Cong  hit  us  before  we  were  much  more 
than  out  of  sight  of  base  camp. 

"For  the  next  seven  months,  some  platoon 
or  squad  from  the  196th  was  under  attack 
somewhere  In  the  Vung  Tau  area  every  day. 

"But.  although  taking  a  tremendous  loss 
of  men.  we  slowly  pushed  the  Viet  Cong  from 
the  area  into  a  pointed  piece  of  ground  that 
would  become  famous  as  the  Iron  Triangle." 

HE   IS   WO0NOED 

It  was  on  one  of  these  drives  that  Tipple 
was  wounded.  The  second  platoon  had  moved 
ahead  to  check  out  an  area  when  the  Viet 
Cong  sprung  an  ambush. 

Tipple  was  ordered  to  take  his  platoon  to 
the  right  and  flank  the  enemy  but  as  he 
moved  into  position,  a  second  ambush  was 
unleashed.  It  was  here  the  three  buddies 
from  Greenville  were  hit. 

It  was  a  grenade  fragment  that  caught 
Tipple  above  the  right  eye.  He  was  evacuated 
to  a  base  hospital  by  helicopter. 

But  two  days  later.  Tipple  hitched  a  ride 
with  a  helicopter  and  returned  to  hla  pla- 
toon. It  was  a  week  before  the  hospital  dis- 
covered he  was  missing  and  another  week 
before  they  found  out  what  he  had  done. 
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-"I  couldn't  Bee  sitting  In  a  hospital  while 
my  buddies  were  being  shot  up,"  said  the 
sergeant.  "My  place  was  with  them." 

He  told  the  field  commander  he  did  not 
realize  he  was  supposed  to  get  a  release  from 
the  hospital  before  rejoining  hla  unit.  The 
entire  matter  was  dropped. 

His  unit  fought  for  27  consecutive  days  in 
the  final  search  and  kill  mission  before  the 
big  push  of  the  Iron  Triangle. 

But  as  his  unit  Inched  the  Viet  Cong  back, 
large  caches  of  food  supplies  were  uncov- 
ered and  base  camps  were  found. 

"It  was  then  we  first  realized  we  were  hit- 
ting not  only  the  Viet  Cong,"  said  Tipple, 
"but  that  at  least  one  unit  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  were  in  the  area." 

Every  major  unit  In  South  Vietnam  poured 
Into  the  perimeter  to  help  as  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle unfolded. 

"It  was  a  month  of  the  bloodiest  battling 
any  war  ever  produced  before  we  overpowered 
the  Triangle,"  said  Tipple. 

During  this  time,  M"  squad  was  pinned 
down  by  heavy  sniper  fire  as  helicopters 
rushed  Into  the  area  to  evacuate  the  men  to 
a  rear  area. 

But  again,  let  Tipple  describe  the  few 
moments  that  will  live  with  him  the  rest 
of  bis  me. 

"We  saw  the  choppers  moving  in  over  the 
trees  and  I  moved  my  squad  to  the  specified 
position  tar  loading. 

"Jack  (Beam)  was  by  my  side  as  we 
reached  the  open  area  but  we  no  more  than 
stopped  when  snipers  opened  fire  on  us. 

"We  hit  the  ground,  actually  not  being 
able  to  get  flat  due  to  the  heavy  Jungle 
growth. 

"I  remember  hearing  rifle  grenades  pop 
and  the  fragments  whizzing  by  my  head. 
I  looked  up  as  Jack  screamed  and  realized 
one  of  the  grenades  had  exploded  only  Inches 
from  blm.  He  was  dead  by  the  time  I  could 
crawl  the  short  distance  to  his  side. 

"Jack  was  always  the  lucky  one.  In  school, 
he  was  the  one  with  the  luck.  In  basic,  it 
was  always  Lucky  Jack.  My  first  thought 
was,  "Why  Jack?  It  should  have  been  me. 
I'm  the  unlucky  one,  not  Jack.'  It  is  a  mo- 
ment I  will  never  forget." 

Tipple  went  into  shock  at  the  loss  of  his 
close  friend  and  was  flown  to  a  base  hospital. 

And  when  he  returned  to  the  field,  he  went 
with  a  new  look  at  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Oin.T     SrS    CAME     BACK 

"Of  the  platoon  that  went  over  with  me  to 
Vietnam,"  said  Tipple,  recalling  the  47  men 
who  were  all  buddies,  "only  six  came  back." 

Then  the  full  bitterness  came  through  In 
his  conversation. 

"We  took  the  Iron  Triangle.  The  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  were  soundly  de- 
feated. In  fact,  the  area  became  so  secure, 
our  tmlt  was  moved  to  Chu  Lai  to  hold  an- 
other secured  area  while  the  Marines  moved 
Into  the  demilitarized  zone  in  another  opera- 
tion. 

"So  what  happens?  The  politicians  run- 
ning the  show  decided  we  should  pull  out  of 
the  Iron  Triangle  and  keep  only  a  token 
force  there.  Today,  less  than  four  months 
after  we  lost  hundreds  of  men  taking  the 
area,  the  Viet  Cong  are  back  there  in  force. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  we  should  re- 
main In  Vietnam.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  we  should  win  the  war.  But  it  is  time 
the  military  was  given  the  say-so  and  what 
Is  now  being  called  an  economic  war  be- 
comes a  war  to  liberate  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  the  cruel  Viet  Cong. 

"It  will  take  a  lot  more  men  than  we  now 
have  in  Vietnam  to  accomplish  this,"  said  the 
sergeant. 

Tipple  said  that  not  only  were  t^ere  not 
enough  men  to  hold  the  areas  taken  but  than 
In  every  case  tn  which  he  was  involved,  there 
were  few  replacements  sent  to  take  the  place 
of  those  soldlen  either  killed  or  wounded. 

"When  we  lost  a  man,  we  did  without," 
said  Tipple. 


Were  it  not  for  the  air  i>ower.  said  the 
sergeant,  things  in  Vietnam  would  be  com- 
pletely out  of  hand  as  far  as  the  Americans 
are  concerned. 

Ani    POWER    VTTAL 

"Our  air  power  Is  tremendous."  said  the 
sergeant,  "and  no  amount  of  credit  can  fully 
compensate  for  what  those  men  are  doing. 

"But,"  he  added,  "to  a  man,  our  unit  be- 
lieved we  should  put  more  pressure  on  the 
north  by  air  and  more  men  on  the  ground 
In  the  South. 

"That  way."  he  said,  "we  could  win  a  war 
that  now  looks  like  It  might  go  on  for  years." 

Then  with  a  determined  look  and  with 
words  that  seemed  almost  forced.  Tipple  said : 

"But  we  ape  not  going  to  declare  this  as  a 
full  scale  war  and  win  it  until  the  people 
here  in  the  United  States  take  an  Interest  In 
what  is  going  on  In  Vietnam. 

"It  seems  the  only  ones  Interested  are  those 
who  have  sons,  or  husbands  over  there.  If 
someone  they  know  is  killed,  most  seem  to 
shrug  It  off  and  say.  Isn't  It  a  shame?' 

"You  are  right  It  Is  a  shame.  It  is  more 
than  a  shame,  it  is  an  out  and  out  crime." 

Tipple  is  glad  to  be  home.  He  considers 
himself  lucky  to  be  here  with  no  more  to 
show  than  a  scar  on  his  face  and  an  even 
bigger  one  on  his  heart. 

He  is  looking  forward  to  marrying  a  li- 
censed practical  nurse  at  Reld  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  a  few  weeks  and  starting  a  new  life 
as  a  barber  in  Richmond  or  Dayton. 

"But  as  many  veterans  of  World  War  n, 
the  Korean  War  or  the  Vietnam  War,"  said 
Tipple,  "I  will  never  forget  those  who  were 
not  lucky  and  will  not  have  the  future  to 
look  forward  to  as  I  now  have." 
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"L'ATumone  Moderna  e  il  too  Fnturo 
Spaciale" — Modem  Aviation  and  the 
Aerospace  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

op   PEWNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  been  long- 
time students  of  space  science  and  advo- 
cates of  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment accents  in  the  Nation's  space 
program  certainly  welcome  the  recent 
book,  "L'Avlazlone  Modeme  e  11  suo 
Puturo  Spaciale,"  by  Dr.  Franco  Piorlo. 
This  book  is  the  most  up  to  date  and 
comprehenaive  voltmie  on  space  develop- 
ments both  in  the  United  States,  Italy, 
and  worldwide.  Published  by  Editore  Dr. 
Francesco  Vallardl  of  Milano,  the  book 
Is  divided  into  three  sections;  the  tech- 
nical approaches  to  aerospace  problemis, 
air  warfare,  and  outer  space  exploration 
and  science. 

As  a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommittee  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  this 
fine  work  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  and  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  brief  biography 
of  Dr.  Fiorio  and  a  selected  quotation 
from  the  book: 

The  Italian  publishing  firm  Editore  Dr. 
Francesco  Vallardl  of  Milano,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respected  publishers  of  scientific 
and  technical  books  in  Italy,  has  presented 


last  month  a  new  volume  of  its  "Dynamis" 
series  on  transportation  techniques. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  "Modern  Avia- 
tion and  Its  future  in  space,"  written  by  Dr. 
Franco  Piorlo  who  Uves  in  Arlington,  Virginia, 
and  Is  well  known  in  Washington  and  In 
American  aerospace  circles.  Dr.  Piorlo.  who 
took  his  Ph.  D.  at  the  Polltecnlco  of  Milano 
in  1934,  has  come  to  the  United  States  as  an 
Italian  Air  Force  Colonel,  assigned  to  the 
Italian  Embassy  as  Assistant  Air  Attache,  tn 
1949. 

After  his  retirement.  In  1957,  he  has  been 
very  active  In  the  aerospace  field,  playing  a 
key  role  in  the  San  Marco  Project,  carried  out 
In  cooperation  between  NASA  and  the  Italian 
Commission  for  spece  reseaixh  to  the  success- 
ful launching  of  the  San  Marco  B  sateiute 
from  a  platform  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  Ker.ya. 
last  April.  P*urthermore,  Dr.  Piorlo  has  repre- 
sented his  Country  In  all  the  meetings  of  the 
Cwnmlttee  for  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
SpcM;e  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  Its  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Subcommittee.  Recently 
Dr.  Piorlo  has  nerved  as  one  of  the  12  experts 
in  the  Special  Committee  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  1968  United  Nations  Space  Con- 
ference and  in  the  Working  Group  set  up  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly  to  assess  the  pos- 
sibilities of  navigation  satellite  systems. 

Dr.  Piorlo  has  been  a  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Section  of  the  American  Rocket 
Society  in  its  early  times.  He  has  been  an  Ad- 
viser, since  1958  of  the  Italian  Ministry  ol 
Porelgn  Aflalrs  on  space  matters.  He  also 
represents  In  tfce  United  States  the  Italian 
National  Research  Cotincil. 

As  a  sideline  for  his  official  activities.  Dr. 
Fiorio  is  a  correspondent  of  several  Italian 
magazines  and  dally  papers  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  spcuse  mat- 
ters to  the  Italian  public.  In  the  United 
States  he  has  presented  several  papers  on 
space  subjects  to  meetings  of  the  American 
Rocket  Society,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  and  others.  His 
paper  "Cosmosophy  and  world  affairs"  hat 
been  reproduced  on  the  "Congressional 
Record." 

The  book  "Modern  Aviation  and  its  future 
in  space"  draws  from  Dr.  Fiorlo's  deep  ex- 
perience on  the  subject,  to  present  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  challenges,  possibUitles  and 
realizations  of  the  aerospace  activities  of  to- 
day. It  is  divided  In  three  parts:  the  first  one 
written  with  the  purpose  of  giving  layman 
an  idea  of  the  problems,  dUBctiltles  and  tech- 
nical feats  which  need  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore a  new  airplane  can  be  flown  or  a  new 
spaceship  launched  into  orbit.  The  sound 
barrier,  the  heat  barrier,  the  new  exotic  ma- 
terials and  alloys,  the  miracles  of  molecular 
electronics  an4  the  logistic  nightmares  of 
operating  the  great  space  ranges  are  all  de- 
scribed with  a  light  touch,  but  with  sufficient 
realism  as  to  supply  a  lasting  impression  of 
the  challenges  faced  by  the  aerospace  scien- 
tists and  technicians  in  their  quest  for 
progress. 

The  second  part  is  an  essay  on  the  elements 
of  air  warfare,  from  the  basic  reasons  of  to- 
day's policy  of  a  stabilized  deterrent  Force. 
to  the  particular  aspects  of  air  warfare,  such 
as  close  support  of  ground  troops  in  limited 
wars:  air  mobility  of  ground  troops  such  as 
exemplified  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  of  the 
VS.  Army  In  Vietnam,  to  the  important  logls- 
tic  activities  of  the  transport  aviation.  In  this 
part  some  chapters  are  dedicated  to  civil 
aviation  and  to  Its  future  developments,  in 
eluding  supersonic  and  hypersonic  planes  for 
long  and  fast  trips,  and  VTOL  for  mass  trans- 
portation of  the  megalopolis. 

The  third  part,  contains  a  brief  assessment 
of  the  space  feats  up  to  the  beginning  of  1967, 
a  special  chapter  on  Italian  space  activities 
and  a  crystal-ball  look  into  the  future  of 
space  activities. 

There  is  no  toubt  that  Dr.  Fiorlo's  book  is, 
up  to  now,  the  most  comprehensive  and  up 
to  date  volume  on  aerospace  matters  existing 
on  the  market  for  the  Interest  of  non-spe- 
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cialists  in  the  field:  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  American  publisher  will  take  the  initia- 
tive of  printing  an  English  version  of  it  as  it 
Is  now  available  only  in  the  Italian  language. 

Selected  Quotation 

In  the  political  area  of  International  rela- 
tions space  activities  could  one  day  bring 
about  great  changes  in  regard  to  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapters,  several  times  the  possibili- 
ties have  been  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  new  weapons,  technology,  and  mili- 
tary space  bases.  It  has  to  be  clarified  how- 
ever, that  although  these  possibilities  do  exist 
and  are  certainly  useful  to  the  professional 
military,  our  view  is  by  no  means  certain 
they  will  materialize  In  an  armaments  race 
towards  a  cosmic  conflict. 

On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  arma- 
ments, the  policy  of  the  balance  of  power,  the 
principles  of  deterrence  and  retaliation  are 
all  aspects  of  the  political,  economic  and 
prestige  competition  between  nations  which 
may  someday  cease  to  exist.  That  day  could 
be  when  the  nations  of  our  planet  are  deeply 
Involved  in  space  enterprises. 

The  magnitude  of  these  enterprises  is 
enough  to  tax  deeply  the  Intellectual,  indus- 
trial, and  financial  resources  of  the  whole 
human  race  for  the  next  generation.  There- 
fore It  Is  hoped  that  instead  of  transferring 
Into  outer  space  the  problems  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  dangers  of  the  hot  war  the  great 
powers  will  take  the  opporttinlty  from  the 
need  of  global  space  cooperation  to  forget 
their  rivalries  on  earth  and  agree  on  joint 
exploration  programs.  This  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture would  offer  for  the  first  time  to  human- 
ity the  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace. 

If  in  the  future,  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  jointly  engage  their  tremendous  re- 
sources towards  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic, conunerclal  and  scientiflc  potential 
of  outer  space,  they  would  be  forced  to  for- 
get the  traditional  activities  of  the  past,  that 
Is  trying  to  destroy  each  other  with  apoc- 
alyptic weapons. 

For  these  reasons,  this  book  closes  writh 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
human  race  as  a  corollary  to  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  outer  space.  The 
new  era  which  began  on  Octob^-  4.  1957 
with  the  placing  Ln  orbit  of  the  first  artifi- 
cial satellite  frcsn  the  earth  is  not  yet  10 
years  old,  but  has  already  demonstrated  the 
tremendous  poeslblllties  In  space  for  the 
valiant  souls  who  are  not  afraid  of  the 
unknown. 

In  this  new  Renaissance,  we  ought  not  to 
put  limits  therefore  to  our  horizons,  because 
this  would  mean  to  put  limits  to  the  in- 
genuity and  aspirations  'of  man — limits 
which  he  has  never  accepted  for  thousands 
of  generations. 


Cuttomi  Serrice  Commended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUFoaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  deserved 
commendation  of  the  U.S.  customs 
service  for  intelligent  actions  to  improve 
service  to  the  public  was  made  on  Au- 
gust 3  by  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press-Telegram  in  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial: 

D£.  Customs  Commended  tor  Action 

Since  these  newspapers  have  bluntly  criti- 
cized the  Bureau  of  Customs  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  actions 


that  correct  Long  Beach's  two  main  griev- 
ances against  that  agency. 

On  Monday  customs  officials,  without  ad- 
vance fanfare,  quietly  assigned  crewa  to 
handle  two  daytime  departures  and  one 
daytime  arrival  at  the  Long  Beach  Airport. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  the  district  com- 
missioner of  customs,  William  B.  Knoke, 
announced  that  the  bureau  would  revert  to 
Its  original  commitment  by  transferring  the 
bulk  of  district  services  to  the  new  custom- 
house on  Terminal  Island. 

Until  this  week  policy  statements  by  cus- 
toms officials  Indicated  they  were  abandon- 
ing their  obligations  to  Long  Beaoh.  They 
have  now  returned  to  their  first  decisions, 
which  were  sound,  and  are  to  be  commended 
for  it. 

The  Monday  daytime  service  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  provided  at  the  Long  Beach  Air- 
port. Customs  crews  promptly  and  efficiently 
processed  the  arrival  of  251  Trans-Interna- 
tional Airlines  passengers  from  Frankfurt. 
Germany,  and  the  departure  of  an  equal 
number  a  short  time  later.  A  Lvifthansa  filght 
bound  for  Germany  with  184  passengers  was 
handled  the  same  day. 

Airport  officials  believe  all  questions  have 
been  resolved  so  that  the  overseas  traffic 
there  may  continue  to  grow. 

Similarly,  the  Terminal  Island  Custom- 
house will  provide  the  services  and  house  the 
personnel  for  which  it  was  designed.  More 
than  100  employees  will  be  transferred  from 
central  Los  Angeles,  which  vrtll  retain  only 
the  smaller  staff  appropriate  to  its  location. 
The  move  to  the  waterfront  center  of  ac- 
tivity, of  course,  makes  sense. 

There  is  no  need  to  review  the  history  of 
these  disputes  or  to  dispense  credit  to  local 
officials  and  organizations  that  sujqKirted 
Long  Beach's  cause.  They  did  perform  ex- 
cellent service,  as  did  Sen.  Kuchel  and  Reps. 
Hosmer  and  King.  The  important  thing  la 
that  the  customs  officials  In  Washington 
and  on  the  local  scene — including  Regional 
Commissioner  Prank  Creed  as  well  as  Mr. 
Knoke — have  reached  Just  and  proper  solu- 
tions. 


I  Am  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augtist  8,  1967 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mary  Rando  of 
FYlona,  Tex.,  won  a  talent  contest  In  the 
fall  of  1966  with  a  reading  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  "I  Am  the  Nation."  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mary  Rando 
recite  her  declaration  of  what  makes 
America,  America,  which  she  has  given 
before  37  civic,  youth,  and  church  orga- 
nizations in  the  region. 

One  of  18  children  being  reared  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Santos  Rando.  Mary  Is 
spending  her  summer  working  cotton 
and  sugar  beets  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters.  Extra  money  from  her  hoeing 
and  chores  of  housework  goes  to  a  spe- 
cial college  education  fund  she  has  at 
the  bank.  Through  "love  gifts,"  her  fund 
has  grown  from  her  prize  money  of 
$125 — less  a  tithe  to  the  Priona  Baptist 
Mexican  Mission,  where  she  teaches  a 
class  of  10-  and  11-year-old  boys,  and 
a  payment  on  new  furniture  for  her 
home — to  $675. 

I  would  like  to  enter  "I  Am  the  Na- 
tion" in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 


sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
us: 

[Prom  the  AmarUlo    (Tex.)    Sunday  News- 
Globe,  Aug.  6.  19671 
"I  Am  Tom  Nation" 

I  was  bom  on  JxUy  4.  1776,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of 

Independence  U  my  birth  certificate. 

The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my  veins, 
because 

I  offered  freedom  to  the  oppressed. 

I  am  many  things  and  many  people. 
I  am  the  nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls  and  the  ghost 
of 

Millions  who  have  lived  and  died  for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood 

at 

Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard  aroimd 

the  world. 
I    am    Washington,    Jefferson    and    Patrick 

Henry. 
I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Green  Mountain 

Boys  and  Davy  Crockett. 

I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Uncoln,  I  re- 
member the 

Alamo,  the  Maine  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

When  freedom  called  I  answered,  and  stayed 
untU 

It  WM  over,  over  there. 

I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders'  Field,  on 
the 

Rock  of  Corregidor.  on  the  bleak  slopes  of 
Korea. 

And  In  the  steaming  jungles  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 

of  Kansas 
And  the  granite  hills  of  VMTnont. 
I   am    the   co&l   fields   of   the   Virginias   and 

Pennsylvania, 
The  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the  Golden 

Gate  and 

The  Grand  Canyon   I  am  Independence  Hall. 

the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrlmac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific. 
My  arms  reach  out  to  embrace  Alaska  and 

Hawaii  .  .  . 
Three  million  square  miles  throbbing  with 

Industry. 
I  am   more   than   five  million  farms.  I  am 

forest,  field,  mountain  and  deoaert^ 
I   am    quite   villages   and   cities  that   never 

sleep. 

Tou  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  FrankUn 
walking  down 

The  streets  of  PhUadelphia  with  his  bread- 
loaf  under  his  arm.  You  can  see  Betsy 
Ross  with  her  needle. 

Tou  can  see  the  lights  of  Christmas  afld  hear 
the 

Strains  of  "Atild  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar 
turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  W«-ld  Series. 

I  am  130,000  schools  and  colleges. 

I  am  320,000  churches  where  my  people  wor- 
ship 

God  as  they  think  beet. 

I  am  a  ballot  dropped  in  a  box,  the  roar  of 
a  crowd 

In  a  stadium  and  the  voices  of  a  choir  in  a 
cathedral. 

I  am  an  editorial  in  a  newspaper  and  a  letter 
to  a  Congressman. 

I  am  Albert  Einstein  and  BUly  Graham. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster  and 

Tom  Edison. 
I  am  Horace   Greeley,  Will  Rogers  and   the 

Wright 
Brothers.  I   am   George   Washington  Carver, 

Daniel 
Webster  and   Jonas  Salk.  I  am  Longfellow, 

Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas 

Paine. 
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Tea,  I  am  the  nation,   and   these  are  the 

things  that  I  am. 
I  was  conceived  In  freedom  and,  God  wUl- 

In;,  In 
Freedom  I  will  spend  the  reet  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  Integrity,  the  cour- 
age and  the 

Strength  to  keep  myself  unshackled,  to  re- 
.  main  a 

Citadel  of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to 
the  world. 

This  Is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  In  this 
year 

Of  1967 — One  hundred  and  ninety-one  years 
after  I  was  born  I 


Navy  A-6  Intniders  Bomb  Rain  or  Shine 
Over  North  Vietnam 


Intruder  crews  often  take  out  alone,  push- 
ing after  targets  100  miles  up  the  Red  River 
delta,  encountering  flak  and  missiles  eotne- 
tlmea  for  six  minutes  at  a  stretch. 

Lieutenant  Patterson's  pUot  Is  Eugene 
McDanlel,  of  Oceana,  Va.,  who  says  "Happl- 
nes  Is  feet  wet,"  referring  to  the  time  when 
the  Intruder  crew  leaves  the  coast  after  a 
run. 
^    However,  the  pilot  adds: 

"We  got  to  hit  them  In  a  bigger  way.  We're 
ptorsulng  the  right  course.  We  hit  Thaln 
Guyen  (steel  and  power  plants)  and  that's 
something    It   takes   them   a   long   time    to 

He  and  Lieutenant  Patterson  have  flown  58 
missions. 

Can   the   War   on   Poverty   Rise   Above 
Partisan  Politics? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  11.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
In  the  Congress  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported the  A-6  aircraft  program  because 
we  know  of  Its  Importance  as  an  all- 
weather  aircraft.  Its  advanced  electron- 
ics capability  makes  it  invaluable  to  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  This  is  pointed  up 
In  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Thurs- 
day. August  3,  which  I  submit  for  re- 
printing in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Navt  A-«  Iimwats  Bomb  Rain  ok  Shinb 
OvKS  NoKTH  Vietnam 

Aboako  UJSJB.  "Bntkrpiiise"  Over  North 
Vietnam. — ^Nl^t  in  and  night  out  and  In  the 
worst  of  weather,  two-man  crews  In  the 
Navy's  new  A-e  Intruders  are  carrying  bomb 
loads  In  the  air  war  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  Intruder  goes  anywhere  anytime  in 
the  North,  hitting  power  plants,  rail  yards, 
bridges  and  truck  traffic. 

The  B-62,  billed  by  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand for  years  as  the  nation's  all-weather 
bomber,  seldom  moves  north  of  the  I7th 
Parallel  since  these  eight-engine  planes 
woukl  be  more  subject  to  MIG's,  the  Surface 
to  Air  Missiles  (SAM) .  and  rings  of  lax  guns 
that  protect  North  Vietnamese  targets. 

F-4  Phantoms,  P-105  Thunderchlefs  and 
A-4  Skyhawks  of  both  services  are  most  effec- 
tive when  the  pllota  lx>mb  visually.  With 
months  of  monsoon  weather  In  the  North,  the 
bulk  of  these  aircraft  attack  only  when  It 
clears  for  a  few  hours  or  a  hole  can  be  found 
In  a  cloud  bank. 

But  every  day  two  squardons  of  A-fl's  sort 
out  the  air  defense  problem. 

"We  use  bad  weather  Uke  a  security 
blanket."  said  Ueut.  (Jg.)  Kelly  Patterson 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  a  bombardier  with  the 
Intruder  squadron  aboard  the  Enterprise. 

The  Intruder  aircraft  Is  60  feet  long  with 
»  bulbous  nose  and  canopy  hunkering  over 
two  engines.  It  tapers  to  a  fine  tall  with  sail- 
like  stabilizers  and  rudder.  Its  stubby  wings 
have  retracting  foils  and  flaps  that  allow 
for  stable  and  seemingly  endless  flight  low 
or  high  altitudes.  About  15,000  pounds  of 
bombs  and  rockets  can  be  hung  on  an  A-6 
belly  and  wings. 

Inside,  the  pilot  and  bombardier  sit  side 
by  side,  contemplating  eight  square  feet  of 
radar  scopes,  a  television  set,  defensive  gear, 
«UaIs,  gauges,  radios,  and  assorted  Indicators. 
An  Inertia!  navigation  system  need  only  be 
told  where  It  Is  starting  from  and  where  the 
target  Is.  It  wlU  teU  the  crew  how  far  away 
the  target  Is  and  when  they  can  expect  to  be 
there,   and   cue  the   combing   radar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1967 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Gibbons,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  an  excellent  article  written  by  a 
distinguished  and  objective  social  scient- 
ist with  reference  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  the  opportunity  crusade.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

Can  the  War  on  Poverty  Rise  Above 

Partisan  PoLmcs? 

(By  Sar  A.  Levltan,  the  George  Washington 

University) 

(Note. — To  appear  In  Poverty  and  ^uman 

Reso\irce8       Abstracts,       September-October 

1967.) 

Partisan  politics,  according  to  pious  decla- 
rations by  politicians,  ends  at  water's  edge. 
While  this  patriotic  sentiment  U  observed 
more  In  its  breach  than  practice,  politicians 
normally  rise  above  their  narrow  partisan  In- 
terests in  caee  of  national  emergency,  and 
certainly  In  case  of  war.  The  domestic  war 
on  poverty,  however,  never  achieved  such  a 
prlvUeged  status.  Pew  If  any  Issues  on  the 
Congressional  agenda  during  the  past  three 
years  engendered  as  much  controversy  as 
the  antlpoverty  legislation. 

Conceived  and  planned  In  the  Executive 
branch,  the  Economic  Opportunity  bill  was 
presented  to  Congress  on  March  16,  1964.  as 
the  first  major  Johnson  program.  Potent 
forces  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  led 
by  the  then  Chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Adam  Clayton  PoweU. 
contrived  to  keep  the  "war  on  poverty"  a 
Democratic  affair.  Congressional  consldera- 
.tlons  of  the  antlpoverty  effort  generated  a 
great  deal  of  heat,  but  Utle  Insights  Into  the 
causes  or  the  moet  effective  means  to  com- 
bat the  social  111.  The  Congressional  debates 
on  the  war  on  poverty  are  not  likely  to  be 
Included  among  the  more  glorious  hours  of 
Congress  or  to  add  to  Its  reputation  as  a 
deliberative  body. 

There  Is  a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  situa- 
tion might  change  In  1967.  "frue  to  course. 
Congress  has  before  It  two  major  measures 
for  the  continuation  of  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram: one  proposed  by  the  Administration 
and  the  other  by  the  Republican  opposition. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  two  bills  indicates 
that  the  substantive  approaches  are  essen- 
tially similar  and  that  the  differences  have 
been  exaggerated. 

The  Administration  has  dropped  much  of 
the  rhetoric  which  characterized  earlier  ef- 
forts and  the  sloganeering  has  subsided.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  In  the  House 
Introduced  their  own  nxeasure  with  a  mini- 


mum of  fanfare.  Indicating  that  the  pro- 
posals are  bargalnable.  In  Introducing  their 
Opportunity  Croaade — the  Republican  name 
for  the  antlpoverty  measure — the  sponsors 
expressed  the  hope  that  their  measure  will 
receive  bipartisan  support  and  that  the  bill 
is  "a  collection  ol  proposals  and  suggestions" 
and  not  "as  a  flnal  or  Inflexible  substitute  " 
to  the  Administration  blU.^ 

Other  bills  are  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
Committees  which  held  hearings  on  the  en- 
abling leglslatlcin,  but  these  are  likely  to 
differ  from  one  another  only  on  details.  The 
Administration  has  placed  a  price  tag  on  the 
legislation  and  Oongress  Is  unlikely  to  exceed 
that  limit.  Even  If  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
Uc  Welfare  Committee  outbids  the  Admin- 
istration, as  It  did  last  year,  there  Is  little 
possibility  that  Congress  will  agree  to  major 
program  expansion.  Moreover,  after  three 
years  of  experience,  the  major  thrusts  of  the 
poverty  program  have  been  determined; 
constituents  for  each  program  have  been 
established  and  radical  changes  within  the 
current  framework  are  not  foreseen.  Debates 
over  the  varloua  legislative  proposals  focus 
on  techniques  and  methods  of  presently  op- 
erating measures. 

This  development  does  not  necessarily  sug- 
gest that  the  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  Act  has 
exhausted  the  atrategles  to  combat  poverty. 
Indeed,  new  proposals  meriting  careful  con- 
sideration have  already  been  Introduced.  The 
proposals  by  Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
Charles  H.  Percy  and  Abraham  A.  Rlbicoff 
have  received  the  greatest  attention.  How- 
ever, given  the  present  climate  of  opinion 
and  budgetary  constraints,  these  and  other 
proposals  are  not  likely  to  he  considered 
by  the  90th  Congress  and  almost  certainly 
will  not  be  taken  up  during  the  current 
session. 

Both  the  Admimstratlon  and  the  Repub- 
lican bills  would  extend  the  legislation  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  avoiding  the  need 
for  annual  review  of  the  enabling  legislation. 
If  either  bill,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
Is  adopted,  legislative  oversight  will  be  lim- 
ited over  the  next  three  years  to  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

The  Administration  Is  "running  on  Its 
record"  and  Its  proposal  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  contains 
little  Innovation  or  real  change.  It  proposes 
to  raise  the  level  of  expendittires  during 
fiscal  1968  to  $3.06  billion,  an  Increase  of 
$373  million  from  the  preceding  year.  The 
additional  fvmds  would  bolster  Job  creation 
programs  and  expand  Head  Start.  Otherwise, 
the  Administration  bill  focuses  on  placating 
public  and  Congressional  criticisms  of  the 
legislation.  Many  amendments  reflect  ad- 
ministrative regulation  and  practices  which 
are  already  In  effect.  These  legislative  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  offer  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  claim  credit  for 
tightening  the  poverty  program  and  pre- 
venting future  abuses.  The  proposed 
"changes"  Include  the  prescribing  of  screen- 
ing proceduree  for  the  Job  Corps;  authorizing 
center  directors  to  take  disciplinary  meas- 
ures, even  dismissing  of  corpsmen;  provid- 
ing for  greater  Involvement  of  neighborhood 
communities  la  administering  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters; expanding  the  role  of  states  and  elected 
local  officials  in  the  operation  of  community 
action  programs;  and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
federal  funds  for  illegal  picketing  and 
demonstrations . 

The  Republican  Opportunity  Crusade 
would  not  abolish  the  war  on  poverty,  con- 
trary to  extremist  attacks  and  misleading 
news  reptorts.  But  It  wovild  dismantle  the 
present  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
transferring  most  of  its  activities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  OEO's  present  co- 
ordinating functions,  the  Opportunity  Cru- 
sade would  eetabllsh  a  Council  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Advisers  to  the  President,  on  a 
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par  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Xhe  bill  provides  essentially  the  same  fed- 
erally-supported programs  initiated  by  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  with  one  serious 
omission.  The  Crusaders  would  abolish  the 
EOA-sponsored  adult  Job  creation  and  train- 
ing programs.  This  omission  accounts  for 
most  of  the  $315  million  "savings"  proposed 
by  the  Republicans,  who  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $1,745  million. 

The  case  for  abolishing  OEO  Is  not  persua- 
sive. The  agency  h£is  thus  far  concentrated 
on  administering  its  own  programs  and  can 
claim  little  success  In  achieving  coordination 
of  the  antlpoverty  efforts.  But  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  a  "high  level"  advisory  council 
without  any  operating  programs  could 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  success.  The 
planning  and  research  staff  of  OEO  already 
undertalces  the  tasks  that  the  Crusaders 
would  assign  to  the  proposed  advisory  coun- 
cil, though  Its  recommendations  and  the  re- 
sults of  its  research  are  normally  not  pub- 
lished. The  same  contralnts  of  the  research 
and  planning  arm  of  OEO  would  also  be 
present  in  the  proposed  new  council.  Up- 
grading the  present  functions  of  OEO's  re- 
search and  planning  arm  would  not  neces- 
sarily improve  Its  product  or  enhance  its 
value. 

Whatever  the  accomplishments  of  the  ex- 
isting Council  of  Ekx>nomlc  Advisers,  it  can 
hardly  claim  credit  for  objective  evaluation 
of  on-going  government  programs  or  for 
spelling  out  future  Administration  plans. 
Lilte  any  other  federal  agency,  the  Council's 
pronouncements  are  subject  to  constraints 
Imposed  by  the  Administration. 

The  Opportunity  Crusade  Is,  however,  not 
devoid  of  promising  proposals  and  adoption 
of  some  new  measures  In  the  bill  would 
strengthen  the  antlpoverty  effort.  The  poor 
would  be  better  served  by  consolidating  the 
Administration  proposal  with  the  Republi- 
can bill. 

Though  the  Crusaders  would  abolish  OBX) 
while  the  Administration  is  adamant  on  oon- 
tinuing  the  agency,  the  two  are  not  set  on  a 
collision  course.  The  news  media,  buttressed 
by  the  occasionally  distorted  and  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  antagonists,  have  played 
up  the  differences  Ignoring  the  vast  similar- 
ities in  the  two  bills.  The  supporters  of  the 
Administration's  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  the  Opportunity  Crusade  both  recognize 
tlie  need  to  coordinate  antlpoverty  efforts. 
And  both  are  committed  to  slmUar  tsrpes  of 
programLS.  Republican  spokesmen  have  Indi- 
cated that  the  abolition  of  OEO  is  a  negoti- 
able item,  provided  that  agreement  can  be 
reached  upon  substantive  programs. 

There  Is  even  a  possibility  that  tlie  poverty 
program  for  the  first  time  can  receive  bi- 
partisan support.  Both  groups  are  Interested 
in  strengthening  the  antlpoverty  effort.  The 
question  is  whether  the  antagonists  can 
achieve  a  compromise  which  will  attract  suf- 
ficient support.  The  alternative  may  be  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  antlpKiverty  program 
with  no  winners,  and  the  poverty  clients  of 
the  various  programs  the  major  victims.  It 
can  be  assumed  that  the  Administration  bill 
with  some  modifications  will  survive  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  pass  the  Senate.  A  different  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  House.  The  Republicans 
and  defecting  Democrats  may  not  be  able  to 
abolish  OEO.  but  they  are  in  a  position  to 
tack  on  various  crippling  and  damaging 
amendments. 

The  pity  is  that  those  interested  in 
strengthening  the  antlpoverty  effort  can  find 
grounds  to  combine  their  forces.  Many  pro- 
visions of  the  Opportunity  Crusade  would 
strengthen  the  youth  Job  creation  and  train- 
ing programs  of  the  Administration  bill.  If 
agreement  Is  reached  on  the  substantive  is- 
sues, the  controversy  of  dissolving  OEO  and 
transferring  its  programs  to  different  agen- 
cies could  also  be  resolved.  The  Job  Corps 
would  be  strengthened  by  greater  Involve- 
ment of  state  educational  agencies  in  admin- 
istering centers,  as  Is  proposed  by  the  Oppor- 
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tunlty  Crusade.  The  Job  Corps  has  not  suf- 
ficiently utilized  the  educational  and  voca- 
tional capabilities  of  states.  It  oould  have 
avoided  a  great  many  problems  If  state  agen- 
cies had  been  drawn  Into  the  administration 
of  centers. 

The  data  developed  by  the  Job  Corps  Indi- 
cate that  some  conservation  centers  In  par- 
ticular do  a  i)oor  educational  Job.  The  situ- 
ation may  be  corrected  by  turning  these  cen- 
ters over  to  the  state  educational  agencies. 
The  Opportunity  Crusade,  however,  goes  too 
far  and  would  turn  the  entire  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
Individual  centers  would  be  administered  by 
state  educational  agencies.  There  is  no  need 
to  transfer  centers  which  are  now  success- 
fully operating  to  new  auspices. 

There  is  also  merit  In  the  Republican  bill 
in  integrating,  wherever  feasible,  residential 
centers  for  youths  with  area  vocational 
schools  and  community  technical  schools. 
Such  combined  facilities  would  train  both 
the  poor  and  nonpoor,  and  day  students  as 
well  as  residential  trainees.  This  wlU  avoid 
segregating  poor  youths  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  However,  adequate  safeguards 
must  be  provided  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
being  "screened  out"  of  the  faculties.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  where  programs  are 
open  both  to  poor  clients  and  the  more  ad- 
vantaged, a  "creaming"  process  sets  in,  ex- 
cluding the  poor. 

The  Opportunity  Crusade  also  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  Military  Career  Centers  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Under  this  provision  youths  rejected  by  the 
Armed  Forces  could  voluntarily  enroll  to  re- 
ceive remedial  education  and  training.  These 
experimental  centers  may  give  the  military 
the  experience  and  the  capabUity  to  educate 
and  train  deficiently  educated  youths.  When 
the  Vietnam  fighting  ends,  which  we  all  hop>e 
will  be  soon,  the  military  can  be  expected  to 
raise  its  standards  of  draft  eligibility.  Un- 
less the  Armed  Forces  can  develop  an  abUlty 
to  train  young  men  to  meet  Its  own  stand- 
ards, a  great  many  disadvantaged  youths 
will   be   excluded   from   military  service. 

Some  may  object  to  this  proposal  antlcl- 
patmg  that  the  military  will  someday  draft 
youths  who  are  presently  rejected.  The 
objection  could  be  based  on  several  grounds. 
At  the  one  extreme  there  are  those  who 
oppose  involving  the  military  in  "social  re- 
form" work.  Tliere  are  others  who  object  to 
relying  upon  the  military  as  an  educational 
institution. 

But  if  the  military  does  reach  a  stage 
where  such  youths  are  drafted,  beneficial 
results  may  be  expected  to  follow.  This 
would  not.  of  course,  create  any  necessary 
inequity  In  the  selective  service  system.  In 
effect,  however,  those  youths  who  were  poorly 
educated  would  be  required  to  continue  their 
education  in  the  armed  services  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  military  obligation.  As  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  there  Is  general  agreement 
about  the  desirability  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  children  when  they  reach  school  age. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  valid  objections  to  ex- 
tending the  same  idea  to  youths  who  have 
failed  to  acliieve  a  rudimentary  education 
during  the  years  of  normal  compulsory 
education. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  would  be 
strengthened  by  Incorporating  some  of  the 
Opportunity  Crusade  proposals.  The  most 
promising  of  these  provisions  Is  the  measure 
which  would  utilize  federal  funds  to  sub- 
sidize private  employers  to  hire  disadvan- 
taged youth,  paying  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
wages.  The  present  law  already  permits  pri- 
vate employers  to  employ  NYC  enroUees,  but 
limits  government  assistance  to  reimbursing 
the  costs  of  any  training  that  Is  provided. 
Thus  far  llttie  use  has  been  made  of  this 
subsidy. 

Many  NYC  enrollees  have  been  assigned  to 
"make  work"  projects,  creating  a  serious 
problem.  The  public  and  nonprofit  agencies 
that  sponsor  the  vast  majority  of  programs 


contribute  only  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
projects  which  can  be  made  In  kind.  In  most 
casee,  NYC  supplies  free  labor.  As  a  result.  It 
Is  not  stirprlslng  that  NTC  enrollees  are  fre- 
quently assigned  to  perform  marginal  work. 
This  problem  could  lie  attacked  by  requiring 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies  sponsoring 
NYC  projects  to  increase  their  contributions. 
There  is.  however,  a  danger  that  many  NYC 
sponsors  would  be  unable  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary cash,  especially  In  areas  which  need 
NYC  projects  for  out-of-school  youths  the 
most. 

Extending  NYC  to  private  employers  should 
Improve  the  situation.  It  Is  unlikely  that  a 
private  employer  paying  78  percent  of  a 
youth's  wages  would  hire  NYC  youth  unless 
their  services  were  needed.  The  25  percent 
wage  subsidization  to  the  employer  is  not  a 
gift.  Hiring  and  keeping  deficiently  educated 
workers  involves  extra  expenses  to  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  reimbursement  would  assist 
resj>onsible  employers  to  defray  the  added 
costs  of  employing  youths  qualified  for  NYC 
help. 

The  Crusaders  also  propose  to  transfer  the 
Community  Action  Program,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  to  HEW.  A  special  assistant  secretary 
would  administer  the  program.  The  proposal, 
however,  would  make  no  substantive  differ- 
ences in  the  CAP  program.  The  Crusaders 
would  permit  CAP  to  continue  to  exercise 
maximum  fiexibility  In  selecting  programs 
within  the  confines  of  their  allocation.  The 
bill  does  Introduce  an  exception,  requiring 
CAP  to  fund  birth  control  programs.  Since 
OEO  has  dragged  its  feet  In  this  area,  the 
statement  of  Congressional  Intent  requiring 
more  energetic  support  of  family  planning  is 
not  amiss. 

If  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  war  on 
poverty  is  to  be  achieved,  the  Crusaders  must 
also  give  ground.  The  focal  point  of  contro- 
versy relates  to  the  continuation  of  OEO. 
The  Administration  has  made  it  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  bargainable  issue.  And  the  Cru- 
saders would  lose  little  if  they  acceded  to 
the  Administration  demand. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  prc^>oaed  Re- 
publican "savlnrg."  eliminating  the  adult 
training  and  Job  creation  programs.  Is  dlfB- 
cult  to  defend.  In  light  of  the  high  unem- 
ployment in  slum  areas,  the  need  for  these 
programs  seems  evident.  It  is  true  that  these 
programs  rarely  achieved  the  goals  set  by 
the  legislation  leading  participants  to  sub- 
professional  careers.  The  programs  do,  how- 
ever, provide  income  maintenance  to  poor 
adults  and  enable  participants  to  perform 
useful  tasks.  The  recent  incresise  in  the  level 
of  national  unemployment,  though  mlnimial, 
indicates  the  need  for  the  continuation  of 
a  program  in  which  the  government  assumes 
the  responsibility  ae  an  employer  of  last 
resort. 

The  chief  l>eneflciarles  of  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  the  federal  antlpoverty  programs 
would  be  the  disadvantaged.  A  nonelectlon 
year  presents  the  best  chance  to  achieve 
this  laudable  goal.  The  challenge  is  whether 
the  Administration  and  Congress  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
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Future  Intematioiial  Economic  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 


or   ZKDIAMA 


IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee held  a  series  of  very  vtiluable  hear- 
ings under  the  able  chalrmanslilp  of 
Representative  Halk  Boggs,  of  Louisiana. 
Much  valuable  information  was  secured 
at  these  hearings.  Some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant was  the  testimony  of  I>r.  N.  R. 
DanieUan,  president  of  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Association.  In  my 
view,  the  suggestions  he  makes  for  fut- 
ure international  economic  policy  might 
well  point  to  the  course  of  action  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  should 
take. 

So  that  it  will  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congrress,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pdtcre  Trade  Polict 
(Testimony  of  N.  R.  DaiUellan,  president.  In- 
ternatlonl  Economic  Pc^cy  Association,  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
July  18,  1967) 

INTRODUCTION 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  Committee  which  has  taken  on  the 
Important  task  of  reviewing  U.S.  trade  policy, 
particularly  because  I  have  Just  returned 
from  an  eight  week  trip  to  major  European 
centers  investigating  this  very  subject.  The 
suggestions  contained  in  this  brief  paper  are 
based  on  extensive  studies  of  postwar  trends 
in  international  trade  and  payments,  backed 
by  the  experience  of  our  member  companies 
which  comprise  a  representative  segment  of 
the  American  economy,  production  and  em- 
ployment. These  companies  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  success  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  and  the  Interest  of  free  world 
secxirlty  and  prosperity.  At  the  outset  I  think 
it  Important  to  state  that  they  are  "outward- 
looking"  international  business  corporations 
with  worldwide  operations;  therefore  they 
have  a  stake  not  only  in  the  growth  and  vi- 
tality of  our  own  country  but  in  that  of  other 
free  world  countries  as  well. 

NEW     FACTORS     INrLTJENCING     THX 
INTERNATIONAL     ECONOMY 

New  forces  and  conditions  have  emerged 
In  the  world  since  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  program  was  adopted,  particu- 
larly since  World  War  II,  which  require  a 
review  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  pwlicy.  The 
most  important  of  these  factors  are: 

1.  The  grouping  of  important  trading 
partners  of  the  UiUted  Statee  into  blocs. 
e.g.,  the  European  economic  Community 
(EBC).  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion (EPTA).  and  the  Latin  American  Pre* 
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Trade  Area  (LATTA)  which  Is  to  be  merged 
into  a  Latin  American  Common  Market,  and 
other  slmUar  plans  stirring  in  the  Pacific, 
even  In  Africsi,  requires  a  reassessment  of 
the  basic  premises  of  U3.  foreign  economlo 
poUcy. 

2.  Communist  countries  have  ambitions 
to  become  major  factors  in  world  trade  and 
investment  under  the  principle  of  competi- 
tive coexistence,  and  they  have  asked  for 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment. 

3.  There  is  a  rise  of  economic  nationalism 
in  the  world  which  has  hampered  eSorts  to 
Uberallze  trade. 

4.  The  Important  role  that  International 
corporations  have  come  to  play  In  world 
trade  and  Investment  is  a  new  phenomenon, 
not  yet  clearly  understood. 

5.  The  Importance  of  advanced  technology 
and  the  conditions  for  its  transfer  In  the 
course  of  world  trade  and  Investment  are 
receiving  worldwide  attention  and  must  be 
considered  in  any  future  trade  policy. 

6.  The  character  of  U.S.  trade,  both  Im- 
ports and  exports,  has  changed  radically 
since  World  War  II.  and  the  significance  of 
this  change  for  future  trade  poUcy  needs 
serious  study. 

7.  The  demands  of  less  developed  countries 
for  trade  concessions  from  the  developed 
countries  pose  new  problems. 

8.  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits  and 
their  relation  to  trade  policy  have  not  re- 
ceived adequate  attention. 

STTMMARY    OF    CONCLUSIONS 

Our  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  these 
changed  conditions  and  emerging  trends 
leads  us  to  the  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  should : 

1.  Adopt  a  conditional  most-favored- 
natlon  policy  in  relation  to  developed  coun- 
tries and  trading  blocs.  East  and  West  alike. 

2.  Seek  review  and  amendment  of  some 
of  the  basic  postwar  agreements,  such  as 
GATT,  to  conform  with  current  realities. 

3.  Proceed  with  the  organization  of  a 
North  Atlantic  Free  Trade  Association,  start- 
ing with  Canada,  and  later  extending  it  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  EFTA  coun- 
tries, when  (as  seems  probable)  their  hid 
for  membership  In  the  EEC  fails.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  associate  membership 
for  the  Latin  American  Common  Market, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan  and  others 
under  clearly  defined  conditions.  Within  the 
framework  of  this  North  Atlantic  Free  Trade 
Association,  we  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
less  developed  countries  unconditlopal  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment. 

4.  Codify  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  government-generated  technology  Is 
made  available  abroad.  This  may  require 
legislation  to  define  and  limit  the  conditions 
under  which  the  results  of  government- 
financed  research  and  development  can  be 
transferred. 

5.  Revise  our  antitrust  laws  and  our  tax 
laws  and  regulations  so  as  to  permit  Ameri- 
can business  to  compete  more  effectively 
abroad. 

6.  Avoid  the  cumbersome  and  rigid  com- 
modity agreements  proposed  by  the  less  de- 
veloped coimtrles,  because  they  wlU  result 
In  uneconomic  allocation  of  resources.  In- 
stead, we  sho\Ud  encourage  them  to  direct 
their  resources  into  more  productive 
employment. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  reasons  for  tbeae 
recommendations. 


XmADINa  BLOCS 

In  the  negotiation  of  GATT,  the  United 
Statee  accepted  the  principle  at  unccndl- 
tlonal  most-favored-natlon  treatment.  But 
in  Article  34,  we  Eigreed  to  a  provision  which 
made  ptoeslble  trade  blocs,  permitting  trade 
concessions  to  their  members  but  not  to 
outsiders,  a  patent  violation  of  the  principle 
of  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment. GATT  has  really  blurred  the  definition 
of  a  nation  as  understood  under  trade 
treaties.  There  are  now  some  nations  more 
favored  than  others.  We  must  either  rede- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  word  nation,  or  de- 
velop a  set  of  new  principles  which  apply 
to  trading  blocs. 

In  the  recently  concluded  Kennedy  Round 
OS  trade  negotiations,  the  EEC  demonstrated 
how  dlfflciUt  trade  blocs  can  be  In  multi- 
national negotiations  based  on  the  xmoondi- 
tional  most-favored-natlon  principle.  They 
held  up  the  negotiations  for  years  wfaUe  they 
put  their  own  affairs  In  order.  When  they 
finally  cams  to  the  negotiating  table  they 
made  it  clear  that  the  Internal  agricultural 
pwlicy,  a  highly  protectionist  one,  which  they 
had  agreed  on  while  making  everybody  else 
wait,  was  more  Important  than  the  general 
liberalization  of  world  trade  and  was  not 
negotiable. 

The  importance  of  the  discrimination  In- 
herent in  trade  blocs  to  the  growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  world  trade  can  be  seen  in 
Tables  1  and  2.  attached.  Since  the  EEC 
was  formed  under  the  Treaty  of  Rome  in 
1958.  to  1966,  world  exports  by  value  have 
Just  about  doubled.  The  United  States  in- 
creased its  exports  by  about  70  percent. 
However,  the  EEC  saw  its  exports.  Including 
intra-BEC  trade,  go  up  by  130  percent.  But, 
its  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  kept 
pace  at  about  the  world  average,  doubling 
durUig  this  period,  whUe  exports  among 
member  countries  trebled. 

Over  the  same  period.  Imports  of  the 
United  States  doubled.  Those  of  the  EEC 
increased  by  2.3  times.  Here  again.  ha>wever, 
EEC's  imports  from  th>  rest  of  the  wcwld 
grew  at  about  the  world  rate,  whUe  imports 
from  member  countries  trebled. 

It  is  clear  that  the  discriminatory  ar- 
rangements possible  in  such  a  trade  group- 
ing make  it  pKieslble  to  Increase  trade  among 
the  members  while  restricting  the  abUlty 
of  those  outside  to  compete. 

We  wlU  not  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  trading  blocs  as  the  EEC  under 
the  unconditional  most-favored-natlon  prin- 
ciple. Letting  them  have  the  advantage  of 
every  concession  we  make  to  any  other  mem- 
ber of  GATT  leaves  us  with  no  basis  for 
bargaining  hard  on  Lmportuit  Items  of  dis- 
crimination. We  will  have  to  come  to  bi- 
lateral negotiations  with  such  grour  3  on  a 
conditional  most-favored-natlon  basis  if  we 
are  to  hold  our  own. 

«AST-WEST  TKADX 

The  growth  of  trade  between  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Western  Europe  and  Japjan.  and  the  clearly 
demonstrated  Interest  of  all  the  parties  to 
see  it  Increase  further,  make  It  obvious  that 
we  must  anticipate  the  time  when  Com- 
munist countrlee  become  important  factors 
in  world  trade  and,  perhaps  on  a  one-way 
basis,  investment  as  well.  They  have  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  norxnalialng  trade  re- 
lations with  the  United  States:  they  ask 
access  to  oUr  markets  on  an  unconditional 
moet-favored-naUon  basts;  they  want  to  buy 
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to  VB.  credit  .ourcee.  Our  government  naa     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  rmore  .flectlve  Job.  ThU     own  lon«-range  economic  strength  and  rta- 

z. .—  .   ~,,^  k.wi  i^^fc  &t  r,\tT  ajitJ-     bUltv  and  must  promise  results  In  a  foresee- 


responded   fayorably  on  many  occasions. 

It  la  to  be  boped  that  eotidltlons  may  so 
develop  tbat  these  goals  can  be  realized.  In 
Its  proper  context  we  shall  have  some  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines.  But  here  we  miist 
consider  the  implications  for  U.S.  trade 
policy  ot  such  developments. 

I  ttm  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Atlmln- 
Istratlon  Is  recommending  "conditional" 
moet-favored-natlon  treatment,  subject  to 
bilateral  trade  agreements  for  shor^.  dura- 
tions, renewable  and  cancellable  for  cause. 
But  this  does  not  meet  their  real  desire  for 
nondiscriminatory  treatment. 

intimately  we  must  universalize  our  trade 
policy.  But  it  is  not  feasible  to  extend  un- 
conditional moet-favored-naUon  treatment 
to  state-controlled  economies. 

They  need  not  resort  to  tarHTs  or  other 
Indirect  devices  to  control  Imports  nor  worry 
about  cost  of  production  In  exports.  It  is 
dliBcuIt  to  envisage  how.  In  such  states,  in- 
dustrial property  rights  or  Investments, 
should  they  be  allowed,  could  be  protected. 
since  the  citizens  of  these  countries  have 
such  limited  rights  In  these  matters.  The  only 
effective  means  of  protection  will  lie  In  our 
ability  to  bargain  hard,  and  if  need  be,  to 
withdraw  concessions.  This  could  not  be 
readily  done  under  the  unconditional  ntosl^ 
favored-nation  principle.  Here  again,  we  must 
resort  to  bilateral  negotiations  under  the  con- 
ditional most-favored-natlon  principle,  with 
emphasis  on  reciprocity. 

MATTONAU^M 

Nationalism,  particularly  in  economic  mat- 
ters, la  rising  all  over  the  world,  in  developed 
and  developing  countries  alike.  This  c&n 
be  seen  In  the  efforts  of  the  EEC.  under 
French  preesure,  to  attain  agricultural  seU- 
suffldency:  local  content  requirements  in 
most  South  American  countries;  and  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  indigenous  trading  com- 
panies In  Japan.  Continued  adherence  to  the 
unconditional  most-favored-natlon  principle 
leavea  us  without  any  adeqiiate  means  of 
dealing  with  these  Increasingly  Important 
nontariff  barriers  to  the  growth  of  our  trade. 
In  response  to  such  actions,  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  nondiscriminatory  nationality 
treatment  and  reciprocity.  To  enforce  this, 
the  United  States  must  make  trade  conees- 
■ions  conditional  on  some  of  these  impedi- 
ments being  removed. 

XNTKRNATIONAt.     CORPORATIONS 

The  rise  of  International  corporations  and 
their  Importance  to  world  production  and 
trade  Is  Inadequately  vmderatood.  They  are 
responsible  for  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
exports,  and  they  have  proved  an  effective 
means  of  spreading  technical  competence  and 
econcwQlc  progress. 

International  trade  and  investment  are  in- 
extricably related.  They  are  risky  and  expen- 
sive, requiring  oommltment  of  time,  money 
and  personnel,  as  well  as  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  other  peoples  and  governments. 
Traditional    attitudes    about    small-    versus 


may  require  a  good  hard  look  at  our  antl 
trust  laws  as  they  apply  to  foreign  opera- 
tions, and  to  tax  laws  and  regulations  as  they 
apply  to  export  business. 

TXCHNOLOGT 

All  the  world.  East  and  West,  is  aware  of 
the  advantages  of  technological  progress  as 


bility  and  must  promise  results  in  a  foresee- 
able future.  Oonunodity  agreements  are  t 
rigid  and  uneconomic  way  of  giving  foreign 
aid  and  unjustifiably  Impose  the  cost  on  i 
selected  group  of  cons\imers.  They  retard  the 
reallocation  of  reeources  to  more  productive 
and  useful  enterprises  and  industries.  We 
have  learned  from  sad  experience  that  more 


applied  to  large-scale  business.  In  fact,  most  mo^ey  is  not  the  answer  if  it  gets  Into  the 

of  the  world  envies  U-S.  Industry,  not  only  ,,rong  iiands  or  is  used  the  wrong  way  and 

for  its  inventiveness,  but  also  for  its  daring  j^^  ^^  wrong  objectives.  Foreign  aid  with 

to  take  risks  and  apply  up-to-date  methods  gf^^f-x  appUcatlon  of  conditions  for  self-help, 

In   production    and   marketing.   This   is   the  ^^^  under  conditions  which  protect  our  bal- 

greatest  comparative  advantage  the  United  g^f.g  of  payments  pwsition,  is  more  sensible, 

States    possesses    in    economic    competition,  provided  the  money  la  spent  on  worthwhile 

But  we  cannot  be  complacent.  There  are  all  projects,    than    commodity    agreements   or 

kinds  of  suggestions  under  discuBsion  for  the  automatic  compensatory  financing, 

transfer  of  this  technology  to  other  coun-  ^^^  developed  countries  also  seek  prefer- 

trles.  Western  Europe,  Eastern  Eiirope,  and  ^^^^^^   treatment  for  their  exports  of  raw 

the  less  developed  countries  all  want  assess  to  ^^  j^  ^^  manufactured  goods.  This  re- 

thls  technology  and  know-how.  This  is  now  a  "^>^"°^ 


major  preoccupation  In  Europe,  and  engages 
the  Interest  of  NATO  and  OEOD,  as  well  as 
the  COMECON  and  UNCTAD  coimtries.  And. 
of  coiirse,  once  they  get  It  they  expect  to 
compete  with  us. 

Much  of  this  technology  is  In  private  hands, 
with  proprietary  rtghte  which  cannot  be  di- 
vested. In  certain  fields,  however,  such  as 
atomic  power,  electronics,  communications, 
space,  computers,  defense  production,  health 
and  agricxilture,  the  U.S.  Government  is  In 
possession  of  valuable  rights.  It  is  tn  these 
areas  where  BUggestions  have  been  made  for 
intergovernmental  negotiations.  What  we  do 
with  these  lights  and  how  we  dispose  of  them 
will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  United  States.  Here  again, 
there  Is  a  whole  range  of  economic  and  legal 
problems  that  remain  unexplored.  A  codifica- 
tion of  U-S.  Government  practice  and  legisla- 
tive criteria  as  to  when,  where,  and  under 
what  conditions  the  U.S.  Government  can 
disp>06e  of  such  rights  abroad  is  urgently 
needed. 

CHANGING    PATTERNS    Of   tT.8.    TRADE 

A  review  of  recent  trade  statistics  of  the 
United  States  shows  that  we  have  become  pri- 
marily suppliers  of  agricultural  raw  mate- 
rials, chemlcxals,  raw  and  semlflnished  i>rod- 
ucts,  and  machinery.  We  have  become  large 
Importers  of  end-xise  consumer  product*. 
(See  Tables  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7.) 

This  results  from  two  factors.  First,  other 
countries  exclude,  by  tariffs,  quotas,  variable 
levies,  internal  taxes  and  other  devices,  many 
of  those  products  which  we  can  produce  eco- 
nomically; and,  second,  other  countries  are, 
in  many  products,  simply  lower  cost  produc- 
ers than  we  are.  We  cannot  accept  this  chal- 
lenge Indeflnitely  unless  we  are  given  a  fair 
chance  to  compete  where  we  have  some  ad- 
vantages. Here  again,  a  policy  of  reciprocity 
based  on  conditional  moet-favored-natlon 
treatment  Is  necessary. 

AMBmONS    or    LESS     DEVELOPED    COUNTRIES    DJ 
TRADE    POLICY 

The  ambitions  of  the  lees  developed  coun- 
tries, as  expressed  in  various  forums,  reqviire 


large-scale  business,   however   applicable   at 
home,  do  not  necessarily  apply  In  world  trade. 

TABLE  l.-€ROWTH  OF  TRADE  (EXPORTS)  BY  REGION  AND  SELECTED  COUNTRY,  1953-€6 


quest  might  best  be  met  by  offering  them 
unconditional  moet-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment under  the  North  Atlantic  Free  Trade 
Association  proposal. 

■O.S.    BALANCX-OT-PATMENT8    DETXCITS 

The  persistent  UJ3.  balance  of  paymentt 
deficits  require  that  we  consider  aU  that 
factc»«.  Clearly  we  are  not  earning  enough 
abroad  to  do  all  the  things  we,  as  a  nation, 
want  to  do.  Unless  the  factors  mentioned 
above  are  taken  Into  account,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  earn  the  required  stuns  to  carry 
out  our  national  objectives  abroad. 

The  stark  fact  la  that  UJ3.  commercial  ex- 
ports are  hardly  enough  to  pay  for  our  com- 
modity Imports.  If  you  deduct  the  foreign 
aid  Induced  exports  and  the  military  hard- 
ware sales  from  export  figures.  It  la  doubtful 
that  purely  civilian  commercial  Imiwrts  and 
exports  are  in  balance.  It  is  the  income  on 
Investments  axkd  services  that  is  paying  foe 
a  substantial  portion  of  our  government  ex- 
penditures abroad.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
enough.  The  rest  Is  financed  by  gold  export! 
and  borrowings. 

What  we  need,  therefore.  Is  an  Interna- 
tional Incomes  policy  and  a  foreign  incomes 
and  expense  budget.  All  the  factors  men- 
tioned above  must  be  considered  In  thli 
scheme.  What  trade  policy  will  Increase  our 
Income?  What  policies  toward  International 
corpwratlons,  their  exports  and  Investmenti 
abroad,  wlU  increase  their  contribution  to 
International  Income?  What  policies  In  the 
transfer  of  technology  will  enhance  our 
earnings  and  competitive  position?  What 
policies  toward  Eastern  countries  and  lea 
developed  countries  will  Improve  economic 
and  political  conditions  without  undermin- 
ing our  econolhlc  strength  and  stability? 

I  hope  this  Committee  will  consider  our 
suggestions  and  also  add  its  prestige  to  the 
proposal  that  the  Administration  prepare 
annually,  a  foreign  Incomes  estimate,  and 
a  foreign  Incomes  and  expense  budget,  and 
adopt  constructive  policies  to  enhance  the 
Income  and  balance  the  international  budget. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 


pn  tillions  ol  dollars  and  percentages  >| 


Total  world 
trade  > 


European  Economic  Community      European  Free  Trade  Association 


Extra- EEC 


Intra-EEC 


atra-EFTA 


Intra-EFTA 


-  United  Kingdom      United  States 


Canada 


Latin  America ' 


Jjpan 


Year 


Amount 


*1M0*'  Amount    V«0     Amount    *1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1*0^"  Amount     1960 
-100  -100  -IW  -100  -'00 


Percent,  Percent.  Percent,  Percent,  P«,',£S,"*-  .         .    S^ 

---      -  ■      -160     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amounl     1960 

100  -100  -100  =100  =1«1 


1SS3 174.1  16  Hai  SO  14.  • 

1K4 76.9  68  11.1  M  4.7 

1955. 64.3  74  12.7  66  5.6 

1956 93.6  n  1J.6  68  6.4 

IW: 100.5  «6  15.J  75  7.2 

1958 95.9  M  }5.»  »  l» 

1999            —  101.4  91  17.1  90  12 

iS::::::... .  iu.j  loo  u.5  loo  n.t 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


39 

47 
55 
61 


tl6.1 

las 

11.6 
13.6 
1X7 
U.3 
14.6 
111 


72 
75 
81 


tL3 
2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
90  3.6 
•9  L8 
•4         16 


68 

73 
76 
79 
83 
81 


17.5 
7.8 
15 
9.3 
9.7 
13 
17 

N.3 


78 
82 
87 
93 
95 
91 
95 
NO 


95.8 
15.0 
15.4 
119 
217 
17.8 
17.4 
214 


85 

77 
79 
93 
98 
85 
85 
100 


»4.2 
4.0 
4.4 
4.9 

II 
SlI 
5.4 
5.6 


81 
79 
85 
92 
93 
93 
96 
100 


17.6 
7.9 
10 
16 
17 
12 
13 
16 


74 
74 
78 
86 
89 
90 
96 

too 


81  3 

1  G 
2.0 
2.5 
r9 

2  9 

3  5 
4.1 
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Total  trarid 
trade' 


European  Economic  Community       European  Free  Trade  Association 


Extra-EEC 


Intra-EEC 


Extra-EFTA 


Year 


Intra-EFTA 


United  Kingdom      United  States 


Canada 


Latin  America  > 


Japas 


.  ^'^a^  .         .  ^*^I!^  .  '^•'f*P'-  PerconL  Percent,  Percent,  Percent,  Percent.  Pereant  PenenL 

Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1%0     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amoust     iS 
-'00  -100  =100  =100  =100  =100  =100  -l(M  _irM  _inn 


=  100 


■100 


-100 


>100 


IJSl  -  81112  105  $20.4  103  J11.9  US  JIS.  7 

IJtt 124.1  111  20.  S  104  13.6  131  16.4 

19S3    135.3  119  21.6  108  15.9  152  17.6 

1964 151.9  131  24.2  111  114  172  117 

IKS      164.4  141  27.1  131  20.8  193  20.7 

1966    -  180.5  153  29.4  142  23.2  2U  22.2 


103 

107 
116 
118 
128 
132 


83.8 

4.1 
4.6 
5.3 
5.8 
6.3 


109 
116 
122 

145 
156 
162 


JIO. 
11. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


102 
104 
108 
113 
119 
123 


$216 
21.3 
22.9 
26.0 
27.0 
29.8 


101 
104 
114 
128 
129 
141 


$5.8 
5.9 
6.5 
7.7 
11 
9.S 


108 
113 
124 
145 

149 
170 


$17 
12 

17 
116 
11! 

11.9 


1« 
116 

113 
116 
121 
129 


H2 
4.9 
14 
17 
15 
18 


107 
103 
147 
181 
235 
265 


>  Percentages  are  based  on  volume  of  trade  data  calculated  In  million  metric  tons 
)  Excluding  Soviet  bloc  countries. 


'  Including  Cuba. 

Source:  European  Economic  Community,  Monthly  Statistics,  1967,  No.  2,  p.  17. 
TABLE  2.-GR0WTH  OF  TRADE  (IMPORTS)  BY  REGION  AND  SELECTED  COUNTRY,  1953« 
|ln  billions  of  dollars  and  percentages'! 


Total  world 
trade  > 


European  Economic  Community 


Year 


Extra-EEC 


Intra-EEC 


European  Free  Trade  Association 

United  Kingdom      United  States  Canada 

Extra-EFTA  Intra-EFTA  (f.o.b.)  (l.o.b.) 


Latin  America  > 


Japaa 


Perrant,  Percent,  Percent  PercenL  Percent,  Percent,  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Amount     1960     Amount     i960     Amount     1%0     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960     Amount     1960 
=  10<1  =100  =100  =100  =100  -100  =100  =100  -100 


Ptfcent, 
1960 
-100 


1953 $75.9  62  $11.0  51  KO 

1954 79.3  66  12.1  57  4.6 

1955 89.2  74  13.7  64  5.6 

1956 915  79  16.0  72  6  3 

1957 108.2  84  17.8  78  7.0 

1958 101.4  83  111  79  6.8 

1959 106.5  89  112  83  11 

I960 nil  100  19.4  100  10.2 

1961 124.3  104  20.5  106  11.7 

1962 131.7  112  22.4  118  13.4 

1963 143.1  120  24.7  136  15.7 

19S4 160.0  132  219  139  110 

1965 174.2  142  28.6  146  20.4 

1966 190.9  155  317  156  22.9 


39 
47 
55 
61 
66 
66 
82 
100 
115 
131 
152 
172 
193 
214 


$12.5 
13.1 
15.1 
15.8 
16.9 
15.7 
118 
19.4 
19.6 
20.4 
21.7 
25.6 
211 
27.2 


62 
66 
75 
76 
80 
81 
88 
100 
102 
107 
112 
121 
136 
0) 


$2.4 
2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
3.2 
3.6 
4.0 
4.2 
4.7 
IS 
11 
17 


68 

73 
76 
79 
83 
81 
88 
100 
109 
116 
122 
145 
156 
W 


$9.4 

15 
10.9 
119 
11.4 
115 
11.1 
12.7 

ir3 

12.6 
13.5 
114 
111 
117 


71 

72 

80 

80 

83 

83 

88 

100 

98 

101 

lOS 

117 

118 

121 


$119 
113 
11.4 
li7 
112 
13.2 
15.4 
110 
14.6 
112 
17.6 
116 

a.  3 

214 


1  Percentages  are  based  on  volume  ol  trade  data  calculated  in  million  metric  tons. 

>  Excluding  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

>  Including  Cuba. 


73 

$4.4 

84 

$15 

79 

$2.4 

44 

68 

4.1 

79 

93 

2.4 

46 

76 

4.6 

89 

93 

2.5 

49 

82 

5.6 

107 

96 

12 

61 

83 

5.7 

102 

lie 

4.3 

77 

8/ 

5.4 

93 

102 

10 

63 

103 

5.7 

104 

95 

16 

80 

100 

5.7 

100 

100 

4.5 

100 

98 

5,7 

102 

103 

18 

131 

112 

5.9 

106 

107 

16 

125 

4' 

11 

106 

107 

17 

la 

124 

19 

121 

16 

115 

7.9 

I7t 

146 

16 

139 

16 

lU 

11 

173 

W 

11 

« 

« 

W 

If 

208 

•  Not  available. 

Source:  European  Economic  Community,  Monthly  Statistics,  1967.  No.  2,  p.  16. 


TABLE  3 
Iln  millions  of  dollars) 


U.S.  trade  in  food  and  related  products, 
b 


beverages,  tobacco,  and  live  animals,         U.S.  trade  in  chemicals,  1946-.66  > 


U.S.  trade  in  food  and  related  products, 
1 


beverans,  tobacco,  and  live  animals,         U.S.  trade  in  chemicals,  1946-66  ■ 


Exports         Imports        Bilanc*         Exporti         Imports 


Bala  net 


Exports         Imports        Balanca         Exports 


Imports 


BaUncs 


'1946-56  data  not  fully  consistent  with  1957-66  data  due  to  use  of  different  series. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supplement  (rev  ed  )■ 
and  Overseas  Business  Reports. 


TABLE  4 
(In  millions  o>  dollars] 


U.S.  trade  in  mineral  fuels  and  related 
materials,  1946-66  > 


U.S  trade  in  crude  materials  inedible, 
except  fuel,  1946-66  > 


U.S.  trade  In  mineral  fueb  and  related    U.S  trade  in  crude  materiab  inedible, 
materials,  1946-66  i  except  fuel,  1946-66 ' 


Exports 


Imports 


Balanca         Exports         Imports         Balance 


Exports 


Imports 


Balanca 


Exports 


Imports 


Balanc* 


1946. 

1947 

1948.  ' 

1949.. 

1950... 

1951... 

1952... 

1953... 

19S4... 

1955... 

19SS.. 


752 
1,275 
1,149 

870 

777 
1,392 
1,303 
1,041 

970 
1.141 
1.506 


162 
260 
432 
485 
595 
601 
690 
762 
829 
1,034 
1,282 


590 
1,015 
717 
385 
182 
791 
613 
279 
141 
107 
226 


1,058 

1,836 

-778 

1957 

1.814 

1,300 

1,968 

-668 

1958 

1.071 

1,126 

2,282 

-1,156 

1959 

853 

1,508 

1,709 

-201 

1960 

814 

1,601 

2.758 

-1,157 

1961 

763 

1,957 

3.917 

-1,960 

1962 

799 

1,559 

2.998 

-1,439 

1963 

946 

1,2U 

2,520 

-1,276 

1964.. 

911 

1,649 

2,170 

-521 

1965 

947 

1,555 

2,639 

-1,084 

1966 

978 

2,022 

2.696 

-674 

1,556 
1,641 
1,559 
1.571 
1,690 
1,825 
1,874 
1,996 
2,222 
2,262 


258 

-570 

-706 

-757 

-927 

-1,026 

-938 

-1,085 

-1,275 

-1,284 


2,533 
1,708 
1,823 
2.772 
2.761 
2,209 
2.472 
2,952 
2,856 
3,076 


2.766 
2,365 
2,925 
2.881 
2.550 
2,654 
2.672 
2.841 
3,034 
3,266 


-233 
-657 
-1,102 
-109 
-211 
-445 
-200 
108 
-178 
-190 


'  1946-56  data  not  fully  consistent  with  1957-66  data  due  to  use  ot  different  series. 


Source:  U^  Departmml  e<  Commerce,  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  SupplemaM  (rtvisid 
edibon);  and  Ovarseas  Bustnats  Reports.  •■•"  \ 
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•X 


,  IMMI I     U.  ta*  k  tn 


insportiti 


itioo  iqiiipiMDt, 


l^lndtM 


1»4MI  <     U.  tndt  ia 


tnmaortiti 


itioii  Miuipment, 


Expwti 


iBports 


111  nee 


Eiporti 


lB»em 


Ex^Mts         ISHiorU         Balance 


»4fi. 

1947. 
IMS. 

isa. 

I9S0. 
1951. 
I9SZ. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
NSt. 


1.MZ 
t» 

t,X 
t296 
5951 
t4(2 
t719 
t74i 
£•12 
tt» 


a 

i.n9 

54 

2.249 

1« 

2.  OH 

IM 

2.192 

US 

uia 

UB 

2.27S 

2SI 

2,46* 

241 

2.S00 

24B 

2.372 

277 

2,583 

354 

3.214 

1.944 
2.155 

1,437 
1.129 
1,004 
1,3B4 
1,231 
1,273 
1,454 
1,586 
1,794 


5 

1.09 

1957 

3,976 

6 

2,149 

1958 

3,SS3 

35 

1^402 

1959 

3,6S5 

13 

1,118 

1960 

4,093 

24 

980 

1961 

4,488 

40 

1,344 

1962 

4, 871 

61 

1,170 

1963 

5,065 

58 

1,215 

1964 

5,998 

57 

1.407 

1965 

6,906 

97 

1.489 

1966. 

7,611 

199 

1.595 

«3I 

491 

173 

721 

79C 

949 

1,(B6 

1.304 

1,799 

2,693 


».>72 
3,012 
1.372 
3,702 
9.922 
4,029 
4.084 
5,107 
4.907 


1.704 
1.574 
1.497 
1,911 
1.651 
1.719 
1.744 
2.023 
3.214 
3.484 


431 

1.353 

670 

904 

957 

540 

7C 

1.1S9 

573 

1.071 

719 

l.OOO 

751 

993 

902 

1.121 

148 

2.666 

US 

1.349 

1 194^56  dtti  Mt  tally  CMsntait  wtth  1957-66  dati  dot  to  us*  oi  dillerent  serict. 


Sourct:  U.S.  Department  o(  Commerce,  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supplemental  (revised 
•dition);  and  Overseas  Business  Reports. 


TABLE  11— U^  TRADE  IN  OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 
AND  OTHER  TRANSACTIONS,!  1946-66  > 

!■  aaUMU  of  dollarsl 


Eaports      laportx  Balance 

1946  2.381  l.Sm  880 

1947      3^«58  1.728  2.130 

1948  ::::::::. 2^75?  2.205  492 

1949 ::. t644  2,214  430 

IHO _  2;020  2,710  -690 

IWl  "  ::.! ?854  3,216  -362 

IK2                :... 2^956  3,717  -761 

i«3 :::::.:..- 2*22  4,i9i  -279 

1»4    ■  : 2^988  3,641  -653 

1^                  3^«4»  4,23S  -788 

19U 3873  4,908  -1,035 

1957                4095  3,904  -191 

1958'":." -  3,391  3,501  -170 

1^ 3  183  4,770  -1,S93 

iS'""         3,885  4,7«  -907 

1961  :..— 3.741  4,886  -1,064 

1962         -  its  5.572  -1,740 

19M .: 4^170  6,024  -1,854 

i964 -  4  825  6,753  -1,928 

1965 4  815  7.522  -2,707 

i966::: 5,256  8,636  -3,380 

■  Tha  combintd  total  is  calculated  as  a  residual  prior  to  1957. 
>  1946-56  data  iwt  tvlly  consistent  with  1957-66  data  dii*  t* 
■M  of  dWarMt  aeries. 

SoBice:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Balance  of  Payments 

Statistical  Supplement   (rev.  ed.):    and    Overseas  Business 


i 


TABLE  7.-UJ. 

TRADE  IN   NONFOOD 

CONSUMER  GOODS, 

1946-66  > 

Pi  millions  of  dollars 

Exports 

iBPorls 

Balance 

1946 

1,075 

489 

586 

1947 

1,527 

374 

1.153 

1948 

1, 131 

461 

670 

1949 

913 

410 

503 

1950 

808 

556 

252 

1951 

1.155 

693 

462 

1952 

1,019 

715 

304 

1953 

1,130 

802 

328 

1954 

1,144 

830 

314 

1955 

1,276 

1.064 

212 

1956 

1,314 

1,200 

54 

1957 

1,333 

1.524 
1,710 

-191 

1958 

1.271 

-439 

1959 

1,274 

2,424 
2.458 

-1.1S0 

1960 

1,328 

-1,130 

1961 

1,357 

2.200 

-843 

1962 

1,400 

I.7W 

-1,307 

1963 

1,513 

2.M 

-1,378 

1964 

1,715 

8,300 

-1,873 

1965 

2.402 

*•"! 

-1,709 

1966 

.— 2.860 

MOO 

-2.9« 

1 1946-56  data  lot  tally  consistent  with  1957-66  data  OiN  li 
■se  e(  difleraat  aefies. 

Source:  U.S.  Dapertment  o(  CemtMree.  Bateece  at  Paymeati 
Statistical  Suppletnaot  (Rev.  ad.);  and  Ovaneas  BusaMsa 
Reports. 


Danger  of  a  Police  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  irrw  tokk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  here 
for  the  Appendix  the  release  that  waa 
■ent  to  all  news  media  In  my  distrlci.  In 
order  to  alert  our  citizens  to  the  danger 
that  laws  restrictive  of  our  liberties, 
coupled  with  our  police  role  In  the  world, 
now  presents  for  our  Nation.  The  release 
follows: 

Danobk  or  A  PoLict  State 

WASHiNGTOir,  D.C  Aug.  6. — All  Americana 
are  deeply  concerned  about  tbe  Tlolence  In 
our  cltlee.  tJOe  tiostllltlee  In  Vietnam,  tba 
lilgb  0O6t  of  Uvlng.  ajid  taxes.  But  theee  all 
combine  to  make  still  one  more  prolJlem  that 
worrtee  me  greatly.  The  danger  I  apeak  of  \» 
the  danger  that  our  country  may  take  an 
easy  way  out  of  Its  trials  by  turning  grad- 
ually Into  a  poUce  state. 

Tou  mlgbt  say,  "Mr.  Oongreesman.  as  a 
loyal  Amerlcazi,  you  should  never  admit  such 
a  poBslbUlty  1b  out  country."  To  answer  that, 
I  agree  that  America  can  avoid  becoming  a 
poUce  state,  but  It  can  only  be  done  U  we 
are  bonest  enDugb  to  recognize  tbe  danger. 

Wben  In  Vietnam  this  summer.  I  mter- 
▼iewed  Premlw  Ky.  teUlng  him  that  I 
thought  our  InvolTement  in  Vietnam  and 
beuMS  in  many  other  countries  might  make 
us  into  a  policeman  for  tbe  world.  General 
Ky's  answer  was  very  candid.  He  said,  *^ou 
can't  help  yourselvee." 

To  be  a  world  policeman  Is  a  very  costly 
biislneas.  Right  now.  with  the  billions  spent 
for  Vetnam,  and  tSie  billions  that  It  cost  to 
■olve  tbe  problems  In  our  cltlee.  I  believe 
tbat  we  already  bave  too  mucb  of  a  finan- 
cial bxirden  to  aboulder.  I  am  thinking  of 
our  expensive  bases  all  over  tbe  seven  oceans 
and  other  places,  too.  And  then  they  tay  we 
will  need  033  bUllon  or  so  for  an  anti-bai- 
Ustlc  missile  systefiL 

The  worst  danger — and  ttie  reason  I  am 
concerned  about  a  police  state — ia  our  Im- 
pulsive desire  to  atamip  out  problems  lnste«id 
at  wortlng  them  out.  rrom  rtieer  anger,  tbe 
Oongreas  is  eommencliig  to  pass  rapreaslv* 
leglslaUon.  NaturaUy.  this  doesnt  do  tbe  }ob 
Intended,  but  it  Is  mutdi  worse  tlian  Just 


-useless — It  is  harmful  to  responsible  citizens. 
Tbe  House  of  Representatives  has  just  passed 
an  interstate  tmral  bill,  for  example — and 
which  I  opposed — ^that  la  directed  at  people 
who  might  gUrt  a  riot  after  crossing  state 
lines.  In  eCect,  this  bill  would  keep  all  kinds 
of  people  wtto  travel  from  expressing  their 
honeat  oplnloos,  or  counselling  organiz;ations 
thex  repreeento,  auch  as  church  and  labor 
groups.  It  would  not  prevent  riots  tn  the 
cities,  but  It  would  squelch  our  freedoms.  It 
would  be  truly  •■p<^lce-Btate''  legislation. 

Another  bill  ot  the  same  angry  kind  is  the 
flag  desecration  Mil.  Aimed  at  a  dozen  or  so 
unbalanced  young  men  who  hare  burned  the 
flag  cm  a  few  occasions,  It  would  permit  any- 
one with  a  grudge  against  you  to  hale  you 
into  Federal  Ootirt  for  acts  like  throwing 
away  a  red.  white  and  blue  streamer  after  a 
birthday  party.  Acaln,  the  SDiall  benefit  of 
catching  a  few  deoaented  flaghurners  would 
not  justify  limiting  the  freedoms  of  us  all. 
That  te  what  I  mean  by  our  angry  steps 
downhill  Into  a  iwllce  state. 

There  are  more  of  these  anger  bills  In  the 
hopper. 

Of  course,  force  Is  temporarily  necessary  to 
put  down  the  Instant  violence  In  our  cities. 
(I  will  vote  for  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  which  la  now  on  the 
floor  ot  Oongreea.)  Tet  It  is  a  great  mistake 
for  Americana  to  believe  they  can  deal 
permanently  with  tremendoua  social  prob- 
lems like  those  in  Vietnam  or  In  tbe  An^er- 
Ican  cities  by  parpetual  force  and  policing. 
It  Isn't  fair  to  our  soldiers  or  to  our  law 
officers.  For  the  problems  are  not  wholly  mili- 
tary and  police  problems. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  beginning  to  see  thai  we 
dont  have  mudh  ability  to  cope  with  the 
problem  there.  It  Is  only  In  part  a  military 
problem.  It  Is  also  a  political  problem  The 
very  fact  that  we  bave  been  asleep  to  the 
situation  in  our  cltlee  ought  to  tell  us  that 
we  are  not  f\ily  qualified  to  understand  a 
place  so  far  and  strange  as  Vietnam.  I  hope 
we  are  humble  enough  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  make  o\'er  an  ancient  culture  10.000 
miles  away.  Instead,  we  have  to  admit  that 
our  pocketl>ook  Isn't  bottomless,  and  decide 
where  our  resources  should  be  concentrated. 
There  are  other  reasons,  besides,  why  we 
should  not  continue  acting  as  a  lone  police- 
man in  tbe  w<orld.  America  is  already  re- 
sented by  our  old  allies  who  have  no  demo- 
cratic voice  tn  ohooeing  us  to  be  the  police- 
man for  everyone.  As  we  spend  money  for 
more  police  actions  aroiuid  the  world,  it  will 
place  more  strain  on  our  economy  and  cut 
down  on  necessltlee  for  our  families.  In  fact. 
being  a  policeman  overseas  will  place  such 
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presEiu-es  on  our  society  that  It  will  require 
lu  to  be  even  more' of  a  poUceman  at  home, 
iritb  ration  cards,  wage  and  price  ceilings 
and  suppression  of  dissent. 

Instead  of  beoomtng  a  policeman  overseas, 
I  hope  we  will  put  our  American  home  prob- 
lems first.  Our  poverty-level  families, 
whether  rural  or  in  cities,  need  our  help 
before  we  waste  our  wealth  on  bombing  for- 
eign people.  More  effort  Is  necessary  for  re- 
habilitation of  the  cities  so  that  the  people 
there  won't  continue,  out  of  desperation,  to 
bum  their  ovni  homes. 

Solving  the  problem  of  our  cities  by  force 
alone  would  also  be  a  very  expensive  way  of 
life,  li  continued  for  long.  The  cost  of  the 
necessary  police,  the  constant  danger  due  to 
resentment  within  racial  minorities,  and  tbe 
hideous  fact  that  "America  the  BeautifiU" 
would  bave  to  live  with  this  armed  cancer  in 
her  great  cities — all  of  these  argue  against 
continuing  to  exist  with  half  of  our  coiuitry 
an  armed  camp.  This  kind  of  a  solutlckn  tn 
our  cltlee  might  very  easily  lead  to  use  of 
Identification  cards,  limitation  of  travel  and 
other  restriction  of  Individual  liberties.  This 
la  the  shameful  way  of  doing  tn  South  Africa, 
where  the  white  and  black  communities  are 
now  segregated. 

Every  white  American  ought  to  admit  in 
bis  heart  that  possibly  he  has  been  too  stand- 
offish with  members  of  other  races.  In  the 
future,  we  must  be  willing  to  sell  our  homes 
to  them.  We  must  invite  them  Into  our  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  oiu  fire  companies. 
W*  must  help  them  with  their  needs,  such  as 
recreational  places  for  their  teenagers  eve- 
nings and  weekends.  Such  help  can  be  given 
by  individuals  in  communities.  It  doesn't 
depend  entirely  on  Federal  aid. 

I  cannot  warn  affluent  Americans  too 
much.  Let  lu  not  rely  on  a  hard  heart  or  a 
policeman's  bUly  as  long-term  remedies.  Be- 
ware of  angry  people  who  offer  hard-bitten 
•olutions.  There  are  all  too  many  people 
talking  this  way.  In  the  end  it  would  be  our 
undolng. 

The  two  billion  underfed  and  under- 
privileged people  in  this  world  will  not  allow 
lu  to  stay  a  poUceman  for  long.  They  will 
find  enough  force  to  counter  us  if  we  per- 
sist in  placing  our  faith  In  force  alone.  AU 
tlirough  history  the  multitudes  have  over- 
come those  who  kept  them  down.  That  ts 
why  I  am  concerned  that  we  do  not  perma- 
nently take  the  poUceman  role  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  find  a  way  to  help  those 
at  home  and  those  abroad  who  are  rebelling. 
EvMi  though  they  may  b«  vicious  and  violent 
at  times,  let  us  admit  that  they  may  also 
have  a  Uttle  reason  and  a  Uttle  justice  on 
their  dda  If  we  recognize  this,  meet  cer- 
tainly we  wlU  come  through  the  ordeals  of 
this  present  age,  and,  above  all,  preserve 
American  Democracy. 


Air  and  Sea  Power  Hold  the  Kej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VOHKNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
"1  the  Appendix  of  the  Reoors  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Air,  Sea  Power  Hold 
Key."  published  In  the  St.  Loula  Glob* 
Democrat  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Au- 
pist  5  and  6,  1967.  The  editorial  relates 
tothe  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syicoictow] 
concerning  the  war  in  Yletnam. 


:? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w€is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Am,  Sk4  Pow^  Hold  Ket 

Sending  more  United  States  troops  to  Viet- 
nam without  first  using  our  air  and  sea 
F>ower  to  maximum  advantage  is  a  mistake. 

This,  briefly,  Is  the  position  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Stuart  Symington,  as  well  as  this  news- 
paper. 

Senator  SjTnington  reluctantly  has  broken 
with  the  President  on  this  issue,  feeling 
strongly  that  Aaierican  airmen  are  still  under 
heavy  wraps  in  regard  to  targets  they  can 
hit  In  North  Vietnam. 

It  would  l>e  wise,  we  believe,  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  withhold  execution  of  this  order  for 
new  troops  until  testimony  la  heard  at  the 
Senate  Preparedness  subcommittee.  In  a  few 
days,  regarding  how  many  Important  mlUtary 
targets  have  not  yet  been  touched  in  North 
Vietnam. 

To  plan  an  even  greater  involvement  of- 
American  men,  now  numbering  461,000  In 
Vietnam — with  no  plan  for  victory — is  an 
untenable  position. 

Senator  Symington  quite  rightly  has  called 
for  removal  o*  the  shackles  from  United 
States  air  and  sea  pwwer  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  expand  the  stalemated  ground  war 
In  which  our  men  are  prevented  from  taking 
the  offensive  sigalnst  the  enemy. 

Though  President  Johnson  is  to  be  com- 
mended few  continuing  to  stand  firm  stgalnst 
the  Ck>aununists  in  Vietnam  and  tbe  ap- 
peasers  at  home,  he  shotUd  recognize  the  war 
cannoi  be  won  by  a  protracted  land  fight 
that  bleeds  our  manpower  and  our  national 
resotircee.  constantly  Increasing  our  commit- 
ments but  never  applying  enough  pressure 
to  knock  out  the  enemy. 


Forthright  Statement  on  Vietnam 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  thla  House  one  of  the  clearest  and 
forthright  statements  I  have  ever  read 
describing  the  mess  we  are  In  over  in 
Vietnam. 

Writing  in  the  Catholic  newspaper 
Our  Sunday  Visitor  of  August  6,  1967, 
Father  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.,  sums  up  the 
cruel  predicament  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration has  gotten  us  into — a  war  which 
it  cannot  win — or  will  not  take  the  steps 
to  win. 

Because  of  these  policies,  the  lives  of 
11,000  young  ment  have  been  sacri- 
ficed. At  the  rate  this  administra- 
tion is  flghting  the  war,  there  wiU  be 
15,000  dead  by  December.  In  the  end,  im- 
willlng  to  face  the  consequences  of  the 
firm  and  warlike  steps  needed  to  retrieve 
us  from  the  morass  of  Johnsonian 
geopoUtical  ambition,  this  administra- 
tion will  doubtless  negotiate — and  nego- 
tiation from  weakness  such  as  ours  must 
mean  poor  terms. 

As  Father  Lyons  says,  "Our  Govern- 
ment has  no  rlsrht  to  sacrifice  American 
lives  unless  it  adops  a  tx>llcy  of  winning." 
Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  that  we  will 
never  see  that  victory— and  that  more 


young  American  dead  will  be  the  price  of 
"Great  Society"  foreign  poUcy. 
The  statement  follows: 

Forthright  Statement  on  Vietnam 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  one  of  the  most  moiral  In  which 
we  have  ever  been  engaged.  It  la  now  crystal 
clear  that,  no  matter  how  good  our  inten- 
tions, we  have  no  policy  of  winning.  Three 
conditions  are  necessary  for  a  Just  war:  1) 
the  cause  must  be  sufficiently  serious;  2) 
the  war  must  be  a  last  resort;  3)  there  raxist 
be  hope  of  vrtnnlng. 

Our  role  is  doubtful  from  the  moral 
standpoint  because  we  are  not  taking  the 
steps  necessary  to  bring  it  to  a  just  conclu- 
sion. The  recent  visit  of  our  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  Saigon  brought  this  out  very 
clearly.  He  stressed  the  need  for  "pacifying" 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  when  aU  they 
need  is  protection  from  aggression.  He  de- 
clared that  "success  or  faUure"  In  the  war  is 
up  to  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves, 
when  it  Is  our  own  policy  that  prevents  the 
war  from  being  won.  As  Premier  Ky  recently 
observed,  the  war  wlU  be  won  or  lost  in 
Washington. 

Our  Ambasador  In  Saigon.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  said  there  is  no  indication  that 
Hanoi  wants  peace.  She  does  not  have  to. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  said, 
on  Mr.  McNamara's  return,  that  we  should 
view  with  skepticism  any  reports  of  prog- 
ress. James  Reston  recently  revealed  that 
Israel's  military  victory  In  the  Middle 
East  "waa  achieved  by  defying  Washington's 
advice." 

REDS  KEEP  WAR  GOING 

The  Soviet  Union  is  putting  $S5  mUlion 
worth  of  strategic  supplies  into  Haiphong 
harbor  every  month.  As  long  as  the  other  side 
continues  to  escalate,  and  as  long  as  we  re- 
fuse to  adopt  a  p)ollcy  of  winning,  tbe  war 
win  continue.  It  ia  futile  to  think  that  the 
war  Is  going  to  end.  unless  we  surrender  or 
unless  we  decide  to  win  it.  It  is  foolish  to 
think  that  negotiation  or  paclflcatlon  will 
bring  the  war  to  a  just  conclusion.  North 
Vietnam  wlU  never  give  up  unless  she  has  to. 
Why  should  she?  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
"in  the  kingdom  of  the  blind,  the  one-eye 
mem  Is  king."  It  recalls  the  contrast  between 
our  endless  struggle  In  Vietnam  and  Is- 
rael's decisive  action  in  the  Middle  East. 

Vietnamese  officials  have  privately  c<Mn- 
platned  few  several  years  tbat  Wasbington 
will  not  let  them  tight  effectively.  They 
complain  that  we  wlU  not  let  them  start 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  North.  They  com- 
plain that  we  wlU  not  let  them  doee  the 
harbor  at  Haiphong.  They  complain  that  we 
will  not  let  them  use  any  of  the  000,000 
troops  on  Taiwan. 

obligation  to  protect 

For  more  than  two  years  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  unanimously  declared  that  If 
we  want  to  win  the  war  we  will  have  to  close 
the  harbor.  Haiphong  Is  only  one  of  scxne 
250  Important  targets  in  North  Vietnam  that 
Washington  will  not  let  our  planes  attack. 
Nor  wUl  we  let  the  air  force  of  South  Viet- 
nam touch  any  of  them.  South  Vietnam  has 
declared  war  on  the  North.  It  has  every  right 
to  close  the  harbor,  and  it  could  do  so 
within  a  few  hotirs.  But  the  White  House 
will  not  permit  It.  Although  we  are  only  an 
ally,  we  will  not  permit  South  Vietnam  to 
fight  Its  war  effectively. 

The  first  obligation  of  any  coiintry  Is  to 
protect  Its  people  wben  they  have  been  at- 
tacked. The  first  rule  in  military  science  Is 
to  protect  your  country  by  carrying  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  We  liave  never  let  South  Viet- 
nam do  this.  There  is  a  rule  ot  thumb  that 
it  takes  ten  soldiers  for  one  guerrilla.  By 
Invading  North  Vietnam  the  North  would 
need  ten  soldiers  for  every  one  on  the  side 
of  the  South.  You  can  never  defeat  an  ag- 
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greeaor,  •ren  If  joa  outntimbcr  him  ten  to 
one,  aa  Icng  aa  yoa  grant  him  aanctuary. 

MOKB  KBT  MOT  inUIICU 

Thar*  la  no  naed  to  aand  mora  UjB.  troopa 
to  Vietnam.  AQ  we  bare  to  do  la  fl«bt  the 
war  effeetlvelT.  The  military  wouM  like  to 
do  ao,  but  they  are  not  permitted.  Our  aol- 
dlera  axe  asked  to  give  their  hTea  In  erer- 
Increaslng  numbera,  tawt  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  aay  a  word  about  the  no-wln  poli- 
cies ot  Waahlngton. 

The  Soviet  nnlon  la  not  the  only  offender 
supplying  guns  and  ammunition  to  the 
enemy.  During  the  month  of  May,  seven  Brit- 
ish shlpa  carried  strategic  materials  to  North 
Tletnam.  In  addition  to  ships  from  other 
American  "aillea."  Such  traffic  could  easily  be 
stopped.  Saigon  would  like  to  drop  mines  in 
Haiphong  harbor.  If  she  did,  the  ships  would 
lose  their  insurance.  But  we  will  not  permit 
her  to  do  so. 

Because  Washington  will  not  let  our  mili- 
tary fight  the  war  in  an  effective  way,  the 
war  has  to  be  fought  in  a  very  ooaUy  way: 
costly  In  men.  costly  in  time,  and  costly  in 
materiel.  The  war  as  It  Is  now  being  fought 
can  never  be  won.  It  can  easily  be  lost,  how- 
ever, through  the  gradual  deterioration  and 
demoralization  of  South  Vietnam. 

DimaUUNATIDN    MISSENC 

Washington  will  try  to  blame  Saigon  If  the 
war  Is  lost,  but  the  fault  will  not  be  theirs. 
Moscow  is  apt  to  arrange  a  cease-fire  next 
year  in  order  to  make  our  no- win-policy  look 
good  before  the  elections.  But  this  would  only 
postpone  the  problem. 

As  the  Communist  leaders  have  often  told 
\is,  their  whole  strategy  is  to  start  more  wtuv 
than  we  can  handle.  The  main  cause  of  ag- 
gression In  the  world  today  is  our  lack  of  de- 
termination to  deal  with  it  effectively.  Our 
Government  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  Ameri- 
can lives  unless  it  adopts  a  policy  of  win- 
ning. Time  Is  running  out. 


Rassiaa  Anbitions  on  die  Sea 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
^leaker,  tear  many  months  now  those  of 
Tia  serving  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  have  spok^i  of  the 
ambitions  of  Soviet  Russia  on  the  wortd's 
oceans. 

Russia  seeks  total  supremacy  on  the 
seas,  and  to  her  this  means  not  only 
naval  military  strength  but  merchant 
fleet  superiority  as  well.  In  the  Kremlin's 
vocabulary,  merchant  fleet  stren«rth  and 
naval  power  go  hand  In  hand,  one  being 
Inseparable  from  the  other. 

In  this  ctmnectlon  I  call  attention  to 
the  followiner  article  which  appears  In 
today's  edltlcm  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  newspaper: 

SovxET  Navt   Gets  New   Oedeks 
(By  Paul  Wohl) 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  today  owns  the 
second-strongeet  Navy  In  the  world,  has  a 
new  naval  policy.  Its  purpoee  la  the  defense 
of  Soviet  "state  Interests"  anywhere  in  the 
world  and  thoae  ot  "members  o<  the  oom- 
mon  wealth." 

In  the  past,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Navy, 
according  to  the  Soviets,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  defenae  of  the  motherland.  Now  the  Navy 
also  may  serve  offensive  purposes. 


This  year,  statements  on  Navy  Day  (July 
SO)  for  the  flnrt  time  referred  repeatedly  to 
the  need  to  "secure  the  Interest*  ot  tbm 
Soviet  state"  and  Its  "hundreds  o<  treightera, 
flahing  mothershlps  and  trawlera,  which  .  .  . 
plow  the  world's  oceans  evoy  day." 

Reference  to  the  Soviet  Union's  worldwide 
maritime  trade  was  made  by  AdmlraI-o<-the- 
Fleet  Sergei  O.  Oorshkov  in  a  Pravda  inter- 
view published  cm  July  30. 

These  statements  underlined  last  year's 
Navy  Day  pronouncement  when  Admiral 
Gorshkov  spoke  of  "new  ways  for  building 
up  a  modem  ocean-going  submarine,  air  and 
rocket  missile  fleet,  capable  ot  solving  stra- 
tegic tasks  of  an  offensive  nature." 

The  Soviet  merchant  marine  is  today  the 
fifth,  and  probably  the  most  modem,  mer- 
chant fleet  In  the  world.  In  1S61  it  held  11th 
place  Bjnong  the  world's  merchant  fleets. 
POBTS    vi&rrxD    aSGlTLAaLT 

Soviet  vessels  now  regularly  visit  more 
than  800  ports  In  90  countries,  wrote  the 
Minister  of  the  Merchant  neet,  Victor 
Bakayev,  in  Prawla,  Aug.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  defense  ot  these  far- 
flung  shipping  Interests,  the  Soviet  Navy 
"guards  the  interests  of  the  socialist  eoun- 
teles,  members  ot  the  Warsaw  Pact,"  wrote 
Admiral  Vastly  M.  Orlshanov  in  Izveetla  at 
July  30. 

The  notion  of  the  defense  of  Soviet  inter- 
ests Is  new  in  the  BLremlin's  political  vocab- 
ulary. In  the  past,  only  capitalist  states  de- 
fended "interests"  beyond  their  bearers  and 
those  of  their  allies.  The  Soviets  were  con- 
cerned with  security  and  legitimate  rights, 
which  included  the  rights  of  nations  engaged 
in  "just  wars"  of  defense  or  national  libera- 
tion. 

Defense  of  the  worldwide  state  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  goes  much  further  and  puts 
the  Kremlin  on  record  as  a  state  with  inter- 
ests in  the  seven  seas.  This,  Admiral  Gtorsh- 
kov  told  Pravda,  "is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  signs  of  [our]  sea  power." 

QUIET    OBSERVANCE 

As  a  whole,  this  year's  Navy  Day  celebra- 
tions were  restrained.  None  of  the  top  leaders 
made  a  speech. 

Only  Defense  Minister  Marshal  Andrei  A. 
Grechko  sounded  an  ominous  note: 

"Recently  the  situation  in  the  Near  East 
has  become  exceptionally  acute."  wrote  the 
Marshal  In  his  order  to  the  armed  forces  and 
to  the  personnel  of  the  armament  industry 
on  Navy  Day. 

His  sharp  sallies  in  connection  with  the 
Israeli-Arab  conflict  and  insistence  on  "con- 
ditions of  a  growing  war  threat"  at  the  grad- 
uation ceremonies  of  the  Military  Academy 
on  July  5  were  censored  in  the  large-circvUa- 
tlon  press. 

The  most  militant  statement  was  that 
made  by  Admiral  Oorshkov  from  the  bridge 
of  the  rocket  cruiser  Kirov:  The  Soviet  fleet 
"has  the  means,  conventional  and  nuclear, 
to  inflict  a  destructive  blow  on  any  aggres- 
sor. .  .  .  The  capitalist  powers  have  lost 
their  maritime  supremacy." 

Last  year  the  Admiral  merely  claimed  that 
"An  end  had  been  put  to  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  the  seas  by  the  traditional  naval 
powers." 

roacEs  ON  the  alert 

Admiral  Oorstakov's  line  was  that  the  So- 
viet Navy  would  strike  only  if  provoked.  But 
naval  forces  had  to'  be  on  the  alert.  "Re- 
actionary circlea  of  United  States  imperial- 
ism would  like  to  transfonn  the  seas  and 
oceans  around  our  country  into  launchlmg 
areas  for  their  rockets  and  Into  an  arsenal 
from  which  to  attack  our  state.  .  .  ." 

For  the  first  time,  rocket-launching  nu- 
clear submarines  were  shown,  at  this  year's 
Leningrad  parade.  These  subs,  which  re- 
semble United  States  Polaris-type  sulxna^ 
rines.  are  believed  to  be  the  "blue  b«lt"  ot 
defense  of  which  the  late  Marshal  Rodloo. 
T.  MaJinovsky  spoke  at  the  23d  Oommimist 
Party  Congress  In  1966. 


Other  "firsts'*  at  the  naval  parade  were  a 
ship  on  air  cushions  and  "ultramodern** 
speedboats  for  the  jaotectlon  <^  heavy  ves- 
sels. 

Soviet  nuclear  sitbrnarines  are  "constantly 
In  the  various  oceans  and  seas  of  the  world." 
said  Admiral  Gormhkov. 

The  extensive  inspection  of  the  northern 
fieet  by  General  Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezh- 
nev, Premier  Alexol  N.  Koeygln,  and  a  gal- 
axy of  high  offlclals  In  the  firait  week  of  June 
was  played  up  by  all  speakers  as  a  sign  of 
the  growing  importance  which  party  and 
state  attach  to  sea  power. 

Admiral  Oorshkov  bitterly  denounced 
United  States  Interference  with  Soviet  mer- 
chant shipping  in  the  Par  Bast  and  the  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean  "for  already  a 
qxiarter  of  a  century"  of  the  United  States 
Sixth  Fleet,  which  he  called  "the  initiator 
of  many  military  conflicts." 

"Sooner  or  latar,"  the  Americans  will 
"have  to  understand  that  they  have  no  mas- 
tery whatsoever  of  the  seas.  The  flag  of  the 
Soviet  Navy  today  files  proudly  over  the 
oceans." 

It  was  In  this  connection  that  Admiral 
Oorshkov  spoke  of  tlie  "firm  determination 
of  the  Soviet  Fleet  worthily  to  defend  the 
state  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
encroachments  by  the  imperialists." 

NOKTHERN  SEA  ROrrTE  HAn.ED 

More  Important  from  a  Western  point  of 
view  than  these  pronouncements  by  ad- 
mirals and  maxahals  is  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  now  appareoitly  can  use  the  northern 
sea  route  around  Siberia  during  five  months 
In  the  summer  and  early  fall,  which  would 
allow  them  to  shift  part  ot  their  northern 
and  Baltic  fleets  to  the  Far  East  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 

It  also  Is  significant  that  Soviet  shipbuild- 
ing, which  hitherto  concentrated  on  naval 
units,  (most  merchant  vessels  were  ordered 
abroad) ,  now  has  extended  its  ca{>acit;  suffi- 
ciently to  turn  out  both  naval  and  merchant 
ships. 


Cowt  Raliags  oa  Lineaps  Hamper  Police 
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Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  expression  among  at- 
torneys and  members  of  the  Judiciary 
concerning  recent  rulings  of  the  US  Su- 
preme Court,  Involving  criminal  cases. 

Our  U.S.  Attorney  General,  Ramsey 
Clark,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
does  not  think  the  Court's  decisions  uill 
hamper  the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  Mr.  Clark  is 
wrong.  What  is  more,  I  feel  that  he  will 
see  his  mistake  after  he  has  been  in  ofBce 
for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

It  is  interestirg  to  note  that  Nebraska's 
veteran  attorney  general,  Clarence  AH. 
Meyer,  who  is  past  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Attorneys  General  and 
who  was  named  one  of  the  outstanding 
attorney  generals  In  the  Nation,  was 
quoted  recently  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  July  31, 
1967,  Mr.  Meyer  tays: 

My  <»e  concluding  observation  la  that  the 
Court  (United  States  Supreme  Court)  pre- 
sumably decides  in  these  cases  that  a  sus- 
pect la  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  at  his 
aide  just  about  an  of  the  time,  but  I  think 
what  they  (the  Court)  really  decided  (or  ui 
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Is  that  the  police  need  a  fun-time  lawyer  at 
their  side. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  indeed  if  only 
lau'yers  can  serve  as  policemen.  But  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  direction  we  are 
being  taken  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

I  call  to  the  House's  attention  the  full 
Interview  with  Mr.  Meyer  concerning  the 
impact  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
and  I  include  the  text  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 
Mttex    Sats    Court    Rttlings    on    Lineups 

Hampes   Police — Memo   Notes    Limits    on 

Use  or  Evidence 

(By  Tom  Ash) 

Nebraska  Attorney  General  Clarence  Meyer 
says  he  believes  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rulings  on  police  lineups  might  Inter- 
fere with  law  enforcement  more,  he  said, 
than  other  recent  decisions. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Nebraska  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  Mr.  Meyer  said  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  told  law  enforcement  officials  in 
effect,  "you  can  keep  on  having  lineups,  and 
you  can  keep  on  having  witnesses  and  vic- 
tims take  a  look  at  the  defendant  at  the 
police  station  to  let  you  know  whether  you 
have  arrested  the  right  man,  but  if  you  don't 
do  this  exactly  the  way  we  say  you  should 
do  It.  you  cannot  use  that  evidence  in  court. 

"This  Is  the  same  device  they  used  in 
Mapp  vs.  Ohio,  Eeoobedo  vs.  Illinois,  and 
Miranda  vs.  Arizona."  Mr.  Meyer  said.'  "But 
these  cases  .  .  .  potentially  could  cause  a 
greater  interference  with  effective  law  en- 
forcement than  Mapp,  Esoobedo,  and  Mi- 
randa combined,  for  the  reason  that  some 
fonn  of  identification  evidence  is  required  in 
•vety  case." 

THREE    reversals 

Decisions  on  three  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  month  prompted  Mr. 
Meyer's  remarks. 

A  Eustace,  Tex.,  bank  was  robbed  by  a 
man  wearing  a  strip  of  tape  on  each  side  of 
hi*  face.  A  suspect  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
a  lineup  with  five  other  men,  all  wearing 
rtmllar  stripe  of  tape.  The  suspect  was  picked 
out  by  two  bank  employes. 

The  suspect  was  convicted  by  a  Texas 
Court  after  the  witnesses  identified  him  in 
court  as  the  man  In  the  bank  and  in  the 
fineup. 

An  Alhambra,  Cal.,  policeman  was  killed 
when  he  walked  into  a  bank  during  a  rob- 
bery. A  suspect  was  arrested  after  oflicers, 
acting  on  a  Up,  found  incriminating  evidence 
m  his  apartment. 

The  man  was  identlfled  by  the  apartment 
house  manager  and  three  witnesses  in  the 
bank  at  a  Uneup  and  again  during  the  trial. 

A  defendant  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  New  Tork  State  court 
in  connection  with  the  stabbing  death  of  a 
prominent  physician.  The  physicians  wife 
was  left  in  critical  condlUon  with  11  stab 
woimds. 

The  suspect  was  arrested  the  day  after  the 
■aying  and  taken  to  the  woman's  hospital 
»om  for  Identification.  The  defendant  ac- 
ewnpanled  by  five  police  officers  and  two 
members  of  the  District  Attorney's  staff,  was 
the  only  Negro  in  the  room.  The  woman 
Identified  him  as  the  killer. 

SIXTH     AMENDMENT 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  all  three  de- 
cisions, calling  the  identlficaUon  procedures 
Illegal  and  a  violation  of  the  SUth  Amend- 
ment, the  right  to  counsel. 

In  Its  rulings  the  Supreme  Court  held: 

■■—In  addition  to  counsel's  presence  at 
trial,  the  accused  is  guaranteed  that  he  need 
hot  stand  alone  against  the  state  at  any 
•»«e  of  prosecuUon,  formal  or  Informal  in 
court  or  out,  where  counsel's  absence  might 
oerogate  the  accused's  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

"•  •  ■  A  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
««»  incidence  of  miscarriage  of  Justice  from 
■"taken  Identification  has  been  the  degree 


of  auggeetlon  inherent  tn  the  manner  In 
which  the  prosecution  {H-eeents  the  suspect 
to  witnesses  for  pretrial  identlflcation. 

".  .  .  Moreover,  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
•xperlence  that,  once  a  witness  has  picked 
out  the  accused  at  the  lineup,  he  Is  not 
likely  to  go  back  on  his  word  later  on,  so 
that  in  practice  the  Issue  of  identity  may 
for  all  practical  purposes  be  determined 
there  and  then,  before  the  trial." 

n.LECAL    LINEVPS 

In  his  Interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling.  Attorney  General  Meyer  advised: 

■■If  there  has  been  an  illegal  lineup, 
neither  an  eyewitness  nor  the  victim  may 
testify  in  court  that  they  recognize  the  de- 
fendant as  being  the  person  who  committed 
the  crime,  unless  the  prosecution  is  first  able 
to  prove  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  Identification  made  In  court  was 
based  upon  observations  of  the  defendant 
other   than   at   the   illegal   lineup," 

Mr.  Meyer  asked:  '■What  do  you  do  if  all 
of  your  witnesses  are  In  town  only  for  the 
day.  and  the  defendant's  lawyer  says  he  is  too 
busy  to  come  to  the  lineup?  I  don't  know." 

He  added:  "My  one  concluding  observa- 
tion is  that  the  court  presumably  decides 
in  these  cases  that  a  suspect  is  entitled  to 
have  a  lawyer  at  his  side  Just  about  all  of 
the  time,  but  I  think  what  they  really  have 
decided  for  us  is  that  the  police  need  a 
fuU-Ume  lawyer  at  their  side. 

OMAHA       CHANGES 

Omaha  police  have  changed  their  Identi- 
fication procedure  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  Detective  Inspector  Richard 
R.  Andersen  said. 

Before  a  Uneup,  showup  or  identification 
parade  can  be  held,  a  suspect  mvist  be  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  have  a  lawyer  present. 
Inspector  Andersen  said.  The  lineup  may 
be  held  If  the  suspect  waives  the  right. 

The  ruling.  Intended  only  for  felony  cases, 
also  applies  to  informal  Identification  pro- 
cedures, he  said.  Officers  can  no  longer  take 
a  suspect  l>ack  to  the  scene  of  a  robbery  for 
confrontation  with  the  victim  without  a 
lawyer. 

In  the  past,  many  innocent  persons  were 
released  on  the  spot  when  the  victim  could 
not  identify  them.  Now  they  must  be  ar- 
rested, booked  and  put  in  a  lineup  with 
their  attorney  present,  one  officer  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  not  clear  on 
whether  the  Illegal  Uneup  decisions  apply 
to  identifications  made  before  a  formal 
charge  or  information  la  filed.  Inspector  An- 
dersen said.  "We  are  assimilng  that  it  does 
and  taking  the  necessary  precautions.  This 
Is  a  gray  zone,  and  it  will  probably  take  a 
test  case  to  clear  it  up." 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  both  written  and  said  about 
the  Federal  Government's  programs  to 
alleviate  the  world  hunger  crisis.  Private 
organizations,  financed  by  public  dona- 
tions from  individuals  and  groups,  like 
CARE,  Inc.,  are  also  making  significant 
contributions  in  this  area. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  two 
basic  CARE  programs,  the  self-help  pro- 
gram and  the  food  cnisade: 

CARE 
CARE'S  Self-Help  Program   alms   at  com- 
bining CARE  food  deliveries  with  tools  and 


senlces  In  order  to  help  the  world's  needy 
people  build  a  beter  life  for  themselves. 
CARE'S  American  staff  members  in  each  area 
report  specific  supplies  needed  by  Institu- 
tions, groups  and  individuals  engage  in  local 
improvement  efforts. 

CARE'S  goal  for  the  1966-67  program  year, 
in  Its  Pood  Crusade,  was  to  help  feed  a  total 
40  million  people  In  thirty-two  cotintrles. 
Wherever  possible,  local  governments  pay 
all  or  part  of  OAREs  distribution  costs.  CARE 
utilizes  food  from  US  Pood  for  Peace  dona- 
tions of  farm  abundance,  as  well  as  buying 
food  to  match  local  diets  and  products  do- 
nated  by  private  firm.";. 

Summaries  of  the  progiams  being  con- 
ducted as  well  as  the  problems  they  have  en- 
countered in  some  of  the  thirty-two  countries 
where  CARE  operates  follow: 

I.    MIDOLE-PAR    EAST    REGION 

A.  Ceylon 
Political  consideration  held  programming 
down  tmtil  approximately  a  year  ago.  Several 
projects  approved  in  the  past  six  months 
concentrated  on  the  need  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production. 

S.  Hong  Kong 
A  pilot  project  has  been  Initiated  here  by 
the  construction  of  a  combination  com- 
munity center-feed  store  In  a  pig  farmers 
village.  Com  U  provided  to  the  farmer  at  a 
reduced  rate  to  encourage  him  to  Improve 
and  expand  his  pork  production.  Tied  in  with 
this  is  a  revolving  fund  established  to  pro- 
vide credit  to  pig  farmers  to  enable  them  to 
build  proper  sties. 

C.  fndia 

CARE  conducts  a  school  feeding  program 
that  feeds  nearly  9  million  children  dally  In 
twelve  states. 

D.  Iraq 

CARE  distributes  seed  packages,  primarily 
to  schools  which  receive  U.S.  commodities 
through  CARE.  Also  working  to  develop  proj- 
ects In  conjuncUon  with  PAO,  but  they  are 
not  firm  yet. 

E.  Malaysia 
Experimenting  with  a  poultry  program  un- 
der which  runi  farmers  are  given  a  basic 
"kit,"  consisting  of  chicks,  feed  a  heating 
lamp,  waterer  and  fencing,  which  are  pro- 
vided by  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  farmers 
who  have  shown  stifficient  Interest  to  build 
a. simple  shed  and  brooder.  The  first  kits  have 
proved  to  be  a  considerable  success.  Parmers 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  not  allowing  their 
chickens  to  run  wild  in  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  "poultry  raising,"  with  Its  high  mor- 
tality rate. 

F.  Pakistan 

Last  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  East 
Pakistan  Water  and  Power  Development  Au- 
thority and  PAO,  CARE  provided  two  hun- 
dred improved  plows  to  master  farmers  In 
clubs  organized  by  the  E  P.W.A.P.D.A.  in  its 
efforts  to  Increase  productivity  in  the  district 
of  Kushtia. 

G.  Philippines 
CARE  works  closely  In  conjunction  with 
the  Philippine  Rural  Reconstruction  Move- 
ment, which  trains  workers  to  teach  and 
mobilize  people  in  rural  areas  to  overcome 
poverty,  disease,  illiteracy  and  civic  Inertia. 

n.    LATIN    AMERICAN    REGION 

In  this  region,  AID-Alllance  for  Progress 
have  stepped  into  many  of  the  project  areas, 
such  as  school  construction,  on  a  large  scale. 
A.  Dominican  Republic 
School  feeding  program  that  supplies 
standard  kite  to  school  gardens  and  play- 
grounds. 

B.  British  Honduras 
Broad  effort  to  lessen  the  dependence  on 
importation  of  food  from  outside  the  coun- 
try by  Increasing  domestic  productivity. 
C.  Columbia 
Most  extensive  feeding  program  In  Latin 
America,  composed  of  the  standard  kits. 
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m.    ATUCA    ANO    MEOrmUtANCAN    REGION 

A.  Europe 

Scheduled  for  phase-out  within  the  next 
several  years. 

1.  Greece 

AID'S  disapproval  of  further  shipments  to 
Greece  of  Title  in  flour,  the  mainstay  of 
CARE'S  school-lunch  profsmaa,  threatened 
to  put  the  whole  program  In  le<H)ardy.  How- 
ever, the  Greek  Government  has  decided  to 
assume  responsibility  for  continuing  the  pro- 
gram with  Its  own  commodities.  Pw  the  past 
several  years,  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward increasing  food  production,  especially 
In  rural  areas. 

B.  Middle  Bast 
1.  Cypnis 

Since  hostilities  broke  out  between  Turkish 
and  Greek  communities  In  December  of  1963, 
CARE  has  had  dUHculty  operating  In  an 
atmosphere  of  political  neutrality  and  for  a 
while  became  a  target  for  anti-American 
feeling.  The  school  feeding  program  resumed 
last  year  after  President  Makarloe  made  a 
public  statement  In  support  of  CARE,  but 
fewer  schools  participated  than  before  the 
disruption  and  no  self-help  progrsunming 
was  attempted.  The  situation  has  not  im- 
proved and  the  mission  is  expected  to  close 
Immediately  imless  a  last-ditch  attempt  to 
obtain  full  cooperation  from,  the  Cyprlot 
Government  proves  successful. 

2.  Egypt 

This  is  one  of  the  few  missions  where 
CARE  is  able  to  engage  in  family  planning 
assistance.  The  program  originated  with  a 
request  from  several  private  groups. 

3.  Jordan 

CARE  operates  ad  Institutional  feeding 
program,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs.  CARE  is  also  In  contact  with 
most  of  the  private  Jordanian  organizations, 
some  of  which  were  formed  specifically  to 
offer  temporary  relief  to  Palestinian  refugees. 
One  project  under  consideration  is  to  provide 
seeds  and  agricultural  hand  tools  to  thirteen 
village  cooperatives. 

4.  Turkey 

Particularly  concerned  right  now  with  pro- 
viding relief  to  the  victims  of  earthquakes, 
both  the  recent  one  and  the  one  of  August, 
1966.  In  1969,  CARE  immediately  released 
71,000  pounds  of  milk  powder,  bulgar  wheat 
and  flour  after  the  disaster.  In  its  normal 
operations,  CARE  is  working  closely  with  the 
F^ace  Corps,  focusing  on  rural  development. 
It  has  engineered  a  major  break-through  in 
the  food-preaervation  Industry,  after  three 
ye€Lrs  of  effort.  Because  of  a  limited  market, 
no  one  has  been  willing  to  manufacture  pre- 
serving Jars  locally.  Imported  Jars  are  beyond 
the  means  of  all  but  the  affluent,  and  food 
preservation  techniques  are  not  generally 
known.  Hence,  thousands  of  tons  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  go  to  waste  each  summer, 
which  could,  if  preserved,  reduce  the  winter 
food  shortages.  CARE  persuaded  Turkey's 
largest  glass  concern  to  experiment  with  the 
manufacture  of  heat-resistant  jars,  while  it 
made  plans  for  teaching  preserving  tech- 
niques to  the  people.  The  response  has  been 
gratifying. 

5.  Israel 
Israel's  Law  of  Return,  virtually  an  in- 
vitation to  Jews  all  over  the  vi^rld  to  settle 
in  Israel,  has  created  a  unique  situation. 
Most  of  the  immigrants  In  the  past  four  years 
have  come  from  the  Orient  and  of  these  a 
very  high  percentage  are  illiterate,  unskilled, 
very  old  or  very  young,  mentally  or  physically 
disabled — and  destitute.  The  Government  of 
Israel  is  thus  faced  with  an  ever-growing 
problem  of  assimilating  Into  its  rapidly  in- 
dustrializing economy  large  numbers  of  un- 
skilled and  culturally  backward  people.  There 
are  two  problems  CARE  faces  here.  The  Gov- 
ernment's sophisticated  and  often  very  costly 
requests  often  come  Into  conflict  with  CARE's 
own  philosophy  of  meeting  basic  needs.  Also, 


important  restrictions  limit  further  the  kinds 
of  assistance  CARE  can  render. 
C.  West  Africa 

"Least  developed"  of  all  CARE's  areas  of 
operation.  There  are  four  basic  impediments 
to  develop  that  clearly  stand  out:  the  cli- 
mate, the  poor  quality  of  African  soil,  the 
tribal  social  structure  and  the  absence  of  a 
developed  Infrastructure  and  civil  service. 
Under  tribal  practice,  land  is  held  in  usufruct 
by  farmers  with  permission  from  their  vil- 
lage or  Paramount  Chief.  This  has  a  negative 
effect  on  farmers'  Incentive  to  improve  the 
land  and  also  hinders  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  credit  system. 
1.  Uberla 

CARE  programs  here  Include  a  food-for- 
work  road  construction  project  in  the  isolated 
southeastern  county  of  Slnoe  and  a  garden 
kit  project. 

2.  Sierra  Leone 

An  interesting  project  here  is  that  of  out- 
board motor  maintenance  and  rejjair.  A  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  will  visit  the  villages  along 
the  coast,  in  a  launch  provided  by  CARE, 
and  repair  outboard  motors  for  a  nominal 
fee,  as  well  as  offering  instruction  In  out- 
board motor  repair.  It  is  hoped  this  will  en- 
courage more  fishermen  to  pxirchase  out- 
board motors,  which  would  enable  them  to 
venttire  further  from  shore  and  thus  Increase 
their  catch.  CARE  is  also  assisting  the  Co- 
operative Marketing  Society  of  Slabala,  the 
district  capital  of  the  northern  province,  by 
providing  vegetable  seeds,  gardening  imple- 
ments, fertilizers,  fungicides.  Insecticides, 
and  two  trucks  so  that  the  cooperative  can 
increase  its  market  potential  and  member- 
ship. If  this  project  Is  successful.  It  could 
make  Sierra  Leone  self-sufficient  in  Its  vege- 
table production. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  programs  con- 
ducted by  CARE,  those  directly  related  to 
alleviating  the  world  hunger  problem.  Many 
more  oountriee  than  mentioned  above  are 
served  by  some  facet  of  CARE's  overall  pro- 
gram. CARE  works  closely  with  the  govern- 
ments of  many  of  the  countries  Involved  or 
with  local  private  organizations,  in  order  to 
develop  programs  that  can  effectively  oper- 
ate to  alleviate  the  specific  problems  faced 
by  the  individual  countries. 
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Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent documentary  flim  appeared  on 
channel  28.  In  Los  Angeles  this  past 
Monday  evening  which  explored  In  depth 
one  of  the  most  painful  aspects  of  pov- 
erty. The  film,  part  of  the  NET  Journal 
series,  was  entitled  "The  Poor  Pay  More," 
and  portrayed  the  many  ways  In  which 
the  poor  are  forced  to  pay  more  for  less. 
Paul  Henniger,  writing  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  on  July  28,  previewed  this 
outstanding  presentation  in  a  column 
which  Included  mention  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  war  on  poverty  Is  moving  to 
meet  the  problem  through  consumer 
education  and  cooperative  food-buying 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  article  will  be  ot, 
considerable  interest  to  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  insert  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 


DOCUMENTART    SHOWS:    POOB   PAT    MORB— 

AND  Get  Less 
(By  Paul  Henniger) 

"It  is  an  untidy,  but  irrevocable  fact  of 
American  life  that  the  poor  pay  more  for 
less. 

"All  too  frequently,  when  they  sign  an  in- 
stallment contract,  or  make  a  purchase,  they 
pay  hlgt^er  prices,  get  exploited  more  often 
and  receive  worse  quality  merchandise  than 
anyone  else." 

That's  a  sampling  of  the  narration  of  an 
hour-long  documentary  on  a  domestic  prob- 
lem. "The  Poor  Pay  More"  is  part  of  the  NET 
Journal  series,  which  Channel  28  is  screen- 
ing Monday  night  at  9:30. 

NETT  launched  the  series  of  documentaries 
last  fall,  and  each  week  the  series  has  con- 
centrated on  a  variety  of  domestic  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  Mental  iUness,  education, 
mass  oommunlcatlons,  international  relations 
and  the  20th-century  woman  have  been 
subjects.  

With  this  series,  the  NKT  network  of  more 
than  100  affiliated  stations,  has  put  on  TV 
a  public  affairs  series  equally  on  a  footing 
with  those  produced  on  the  three  conuner- 
cial  networks.  Color  would  be  the  only  "spe- 
cial" added  attraction  the  oomnxercial  neta 
have  over  NET'S  endeavors. 

"The  Poor  Pay  More"  Is  an  excellently- 

"produced    program,   and    recommended    for 

everyone  who  has  ever  wswidered  into  a  de- 

p>artment  store,  6Uf>ermarket  or  listened  to 

the  pitch  of  a  door-to-door  salesman. 

The  old  Latin  principal,  "caveat  emptor." 
let  the  buyer  beware,  has  a  somewhat  deeper 
meaning  when  it  oonoems  the  poor.  As 
iwrlter-producer  Morton  Silverstein  points 
out: 

Ur^BEARABLB    PSESSTJRB   TO    BTJT 

"The  poor  man^  troubles  begin  precisely 
because  he  is  poor.  In  a  society  where  the 
pressure  to  buy  Is  almost  irresistible,  the 
poor  have  to  turn  to  long-term,  high  Interest 
credit  buying,  the  most  expensive  kind,  as 
their  only  means  of  moving  toward  what  has 
been  called  the  better  life." 

The  documentary  shows  how  an  anti- 
poverty  agency  called  MEND — Massive  E!co- 
nomlc  Neighborhood  Development — whloU 
received  funds  for  Its  summ.e(r  consumer 
program  from  the  federal  government's  OfiSce 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  contributed  to  the 
study. 

An  attorney,  Steve  Press,  walks  Into  two 
grocery  stores,  one  In  a  middle  class  neighbor- 
hood, the  other  in  a  depressed  area.  He 
shows  the  same  Items  In  both  stores,  but 
points  out  wide  differences  in  prices. 

There  are  also  graphic  examples  of  how 
prices  suddenly  go  up  In  certain  chain  stores 
on  the  first  and  16th  of  the  month,  the 
days  welfare  checks  are  distributed. 

Another  revealing  segment  Is  devoted  to 
the  cunning  salesman  who  preys  on  the  poor 
with  his  double-talk  about  the  jwlvantages 
of  owning  a  food  freezer. 

PREEZER WITHOtrr   POOD 

One  irate  customer  tells  of  the  sales  pitch 
and  the  plan  he  was  conned  into  accepting, 
and  ends  up  saying:  "So.  first  of  all.  they 
sent  the  freezer  over.  That's  the  first  they 
sent  us.  We  waited  six  weeks  for  the  food 
to  come.  Finally,  when  it  did  come,  we  got 
16  bottles  of  ketchup,  aU  kinds  of  toilet 
paper,  nothing  that  we  can  eat,  really." 

Through  the  use  of  cleverly  concealed 
cameras  a  fiirniture  salesman  is  seen  and 
heard  sof  tsoaplng  his  ciistomers. 

The  program  Includes  interviews  with  ex- 
perts from  many  anti-ix>verty  groups  on  steps 
being  taken  to  free  the  poor  from  eoonomlc 
bondage  by  consumer  education  courses  and 
food-buying  cooperatives. 

Narrator  Phil  Sterling  concludes  with  the 
hope  for  tougher  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer,  better  representation  and  s 
stronger  voice  in  his  own  affairs. 

"At  the  core  ol  all  this,  of  course,  is  the 
fervent  wish  that  morality  could  be  as  sim- 
ply legislated  as  a  consumer  code,"  be  adds. 
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VISGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 
The  subject  discussed  is  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

This  Is  Jim  Kee,  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

The  tragic  death  last  January  of  three 
astronauts  in  a  spacecraft  fire  set  off  a  search- 
ing review  of  our  entire  space  program  which 
Is  still  underway. 

I  believe  this  pause  Is  widely  approved  by 
the  public.  Certainly,  every  engineering  de- 
fect should  be  remedied  and  the  margin  for 
human  error  reduced  to  a  minimum  before 
brave  men  once  again  try  to  conquer  the 
skies  in  their  tiny  spacecraft. 

But  while  this  engineering  review  is  imder- 
way,  and  manned  filghta  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended,  this  is  a  good  time  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  tfpaoe  program  and  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence. 

The  outer  sp>ece  progi-am  costs  money,  lota 
of  money.  It  la.  In  fact,  one  of  the  moet  ex- 
pensive programs  ever  undertaken  by  Uncle 
Sam  and  the  cost  will  Increase  as  the  Apollo 
Moonfllght  Program  gets  Into  fuU  swing. 
There  are  many  who  believe  these  costs 
should  be  drastically  reduced  and  the  money 
spent  Instead  on  an  expanded  War  on  Pov- 
erty. Behind  this  Idea  Is  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  exploration  of  out«-  space  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  prestige  race  with  Soviet 
Bussia. 

Let  me  emphaslM  that  this  view  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  space  race  Is  more  than  a  luxxiry. 
It  is.  In  fact,  a  grim  military  necessity,  the 
neglect  of  which  would  threaten  the  survival 
of  the  United  States.  A  distinguished  citizen 
recently  offered  the  best  yardstick  for  meas- 
uring its  worth.  He  said  the  real  teet  is  not 
what  the  project  coets,  but  what  the  cost 
would  be  If  we  faUed  to  compete. 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  Within  a  few  years, 
manned  platforms  will  orbit  the  globe.  If 
they  carried  Communist  nuclear  wei^Mns. 
these  flying  platforms  could  be  the  most 
devastating  weapons  In  himian  history. 

It  was  disclosed  recently  that  Preeldent 
Johnson  believes  the  pictures  already  taken 
by  our  space  satellites  are  almost  priceless 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  intelligence. 
Since  it  started  about  ten  years  ago,  the 
^>ac«  program  has  cost  about  $40  billion. 
The  Chief  Executive  believes  that  the  pic- 
tures we  now  have  may  be  worth  ten  times 
that  amount  In  terms  of  national  safety. 
That  both  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
•U  employ  these  high-flying  camera  spies  is 
taopen  secret. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  satellites,  this 
country  was  forced  to  rely  on  other  methods 
of  obtaining  intelligence.  You  may  recall 
that  an  airplane  called  the  U-2.  whUe  en- 
gaged In  an  IntelUgence  mission,  was  shot 
down  over  Russia  about  seven  years  ago.  If 
you  wonder  why  such  projects  are  necessary, 
the  answer  is  easy.  It  was  another  of  these 
high-flying  planes  which  a  few  years  later 
•potted  the  Soviet  missile  build-up  in  Cuba 
»nd  alerted  this  country  to  the  gravest  danger 
in  American  history. 

Our  military  Intelligence  experts  now 
»ce  the  problem  of  estimating  what  warlike 
preparations,  aimed  at  ovir  coimtry.  are  tak- 
^  place  behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  satel- 
lite spy  pictures  disclosed  that  many  previ- 
ous estimates  were  far  off.  The  result  was  we 
»we  doing  many  things  which  were  tmneeded 


and  neglecting  other  things  which  needed  to 
be  done.  This  situation  has  been  corrected. 

The  space  program  wUl  produce  many 
peacetime  benefits  of  great  value  to  all  man- 
kind. But  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  save  our 
country  from  destruction. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


'No  Defense"  McNanara 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  we  changed  the  name 
of  our  Department  of  War  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  now  appears  that  Mr. 
McNamara  might  have  another  change 
In  mind,  for  he  consistently  refused  to 
aid  the  defense  of  our  country  by  care- 
fully avoiding  for  quite  some  time  instal- 
lation of  an  antl-ballistic-mlssile  defense 
system.  Such  a  position  is  so  ludicrous  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  describe,  but  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  sums  It  up 
pretty  well: 

"No  Defense"  McNamara 

One  of  the  more  ctirious  aspects  of  life  In 
the  nuclear  age  is  the  effort  expended  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to 
avoid  Installing  an  anti-ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system  that  has  cost  the  United  States 
4  bUlion  dollars  to  develop. 

At  his  Instigation,  American  diplomats  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  persuade  the 
Russians  tliat  it  Is  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  l>oth  nations  not  to  deploy  ABM  defenses 
even  though  the  Soviet  Union  is  installing  a 
vast  one  called  the  Tallinn  system.  McNamara 
would  have  the  Russians  Junk  It. 

In  McNamara 's  strategy,  the  l>e6t  defense 
Is  no  defense  at  aU.  Commitment  to  build 
an  ABM,  his  theory  holds,  would  accelerate 
the  arms  race,  thereby  reducing  a  nation's 
•ecurlty  as  the  enemy  rushes  to  adopt 
counter-measures.  An  ABM  system,  of  course 
Is  purely  defensive. 

According  to  McNamara  Ic^lc,  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  stop  the  arms  race  by  putting  a 
Soviet-American  "freeze'  on  ABM  systems. 
Then  neither  nation  would  have  a  defense 
system  against  an  enemy's  missiles.  The  flaw 
In  this  military  LSD  trip  U  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  having  no  part  of  it.  According  to 
the  American  Security  council,  they  aban- 
doned the  "no  defense"  nonsense  years  ago 

In  a  recent  study  on  the  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
prepared  for  the  House  armed  services  com- 
mittee a  special  committee  of  council  de- 
fense experts.  Including  14  reUred  generals 
and  admirals,  exploded  some  of  the  myths 
about  the  ABM. 

They  recalled  the  report  of  Charles  M. 
Herzfeld,  director  of  the  advanced  research 
projects  agency  of  the  department  of  defense, 
to  a  European  study  commission  conference 
In  London  on  Jan.  15.  1966.  a  year  before 
McNamara's  band  started  Its  ABM  "freeze" 
talks  with  the  Communists. 

Herzfeld  told  the  Europeans  that  the 
United  States  argument  against  deploying 
ABMs  because  they  would  only  accelerate  the 
arms  race  was  first  put  to  the  Russians  "at 
least  three  Pugwash  conferences  ago."  These 
are  international  meetings  of  world  scien- 
tists, named  for  the  first  conference,  held  at 
Pugwash,  N.S.,  in  1957. 

On  the  first  two  occasions,  said  Herzfeld. 
"the  Russians  did  not  even  undersUnd  the 
argument  that  there  might  be  an  advantage 


In  not  having  a  defense."  The  Russians  aren't 
the  only  ones  who  dont.  A  number  of  Ameri- 
can mlUtary  exfjerts  can't  understand  this 
notion  either. 

The  third  time  American  scientists  ad- 
vanced this  theory  the  Russians  had  an 
answer.  This  time,  Herzfeld  reported,  the 
Russians  said  "it  was  too  Ute."  As  American 
IntelUgence  agencies  learned  later,  the  Rus- 
sians by  then  were  weU  along  in  deployintr 
their  first  ABMs.  f    .?     b 

As  the  American  Security  council  com- 
mittee observed,  they  had  "already  opted 
for  acceleration,"  not  only  thru  their  ABM 
system  but  by  increasing  their  force  of  inter- 
continental balllsUc  missiles  and  developing 
a  nuclear  submarine  strike  force  able  to  de- 
liver missiles  on  American  cities.  Meanwhile. 
McNamara  sits  around  waiting  for  them  to 
see  the  light. 


PoTerty  War  Halvei  Youth  Crime  Here 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  from  the  July  31,  1967,  Corpus 
Christl  Times  entitled  "Poverty  War 
Halves  Youth  Crime  Here."  The  source 
of  this  Information  is  a  man  who  cer- 
tainly should  know,  Sgt.  C.  B.  Mauricio, 
head  of  the  police  juvenile  bureau! 
Speaking  of  the  decrease  in  ju^nile 
crime  Sergeant  Mauricio  reports  that 
"We  first  noUced  it  last  year  when  the 
summer  activities  of  the  poverty  program 
were  in  full  swing.  But  this  year  the  re- 
sults are  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  I 
would  say  that  juvenile  crime  in  general 
has  been  cut  in  half  by  the  OEO." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  current  rash  of 
Irresponsible  charges  and  vague  rumors 
that  OEO  is  financing  civil  disturbance 
and  creating  conditions  which  foster  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order,  It  Is  indeed 
refreshing  to  see  law  officers  testify  to  the 
proven  effectiveness  of  OEO  programs  in 
decreasing  crime. 

The  article  follows: 
Poverty   War  Halves  Youth  Crime  Here- 
Complaints  From  Worst  Areas  Rare  Now. 
Jcvenilj:  BimxAt;  Says 

(By  BUI  Walraven) 
Juvenile  crime  has  been  cut  In  half  by  the 
war  on  poverty.  Sgt.  C.  B.  Mauricio.  head  of 
the  Police  Juvenile  Bureau,  said  today. 

"We  first  noticed  it  last  year  when  the 
summer  acUvitles  of  the  poverty  program 
were  in  full  swing."  Mauricio  said.  "But  this 
year  the  results  are  nothing  short  of  fan- 
tastic. I  would  say  that  Juvenile  crime  In 
general  has  been  cut  in  half  by  the  OEO." 
The  greatest  decUne  has  been  in  poverty 
areas  where  summer  programs  are  In  effect, 
"but  the  Southside  has  dropped  radically, 
too,  because  of  the  large  number  of  teen- 
agers there  who  are  Involved  In  the  summer 
activities  in  one  way  or  the  other" 

He  said  Juvenile  crime  increased  briefiy  at 
the  end  of  school,  but  by  the  end  of  30  days 
when  poverty  programs  began  functioning 
fully,  there  was  a  very  sharp  decline  In  the 
number  of  calls  for  Juvenile  Bureau  detec- 
tives, he  said 

"The  La  Armada  area  used  to  give  us  fits." 
he  said :  "Now  with  all  the  Boy's  Club  activi- 
ties, there  crime  activity  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  A  few  bikes  have  been  stolen,  and 
that  has  been  the  extent  of  the  crime.  Even 
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the   glue-snifflng   has  disappeared.   Maurlco 
said. 

The  Meadow  Park  area  "Is  a  center  where 
the  effects  are  reaUy  b^ng  felt.  This  was  aa 
area  where  glue  snUBng  was  popular.  wber« 
they  hid  under  buildings  and  back  In  dark 
comers. 

"We  had  been  getting  calls  from  schools 
where  boys  were  hanging  arotind  with  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  These  calls  are  pretty  rare  now. 
because  the  Meadow  Park  Center  is  active 
and  they  have  the  programs  at  the  bwlmmlng 
pool. 

"In  the  tCoUna  area  we  had  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble with  gang  flghts^boys  picking  on  girls,  of 
entry  into  vacant  houses.  Now  they  are  going 
to  the  center  there  and  they  have  a  good 
program  for  them." 

He  said  the  work  programs  seem  to  be  pro- 
ducing the  most  remarkable  results.  "We've 
got  kids  working  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  earn  a  dollar  before.  We've  got  a  lot 
of  others  waiting  to  get  on.  Some  of  them 
are  working  afe  swimming  supervisors  with 
no  pay.  just  for  the  prestige. 

"I  win  say  that  most  of  our  calls  today 
are  on  repeater  types.  These  are .  the  guys 
who  will  not  take  part  in  anjrthlng.  But 
we're  beginning  to  draw  a  few  even  from  this 
group. 

"The  knife  fight  and  the  weapons  ordi- 
nance violators  and  the  serious  types  of  as- 
saults are  at  a  mlnlmimi.  These  programs 
are  allowing  some  of  them  to  become  ac- 
cust<xned  to  being  around  others.  Every  time 
they  met  before,  there  was  a  clash." 

He  said  that  the  neighborhood  center  at 
Leathers  housing  unit  "Is  buzzing  all  the 
time.  We  used  to  get  calls  there  all  the  time 
to  quieten  some  sort  of  troublemaker.  Now 
there  Is  supervlklon  and  the  kids  themselves 
are  helping  tx>llce  it." 

As  for  the  neighborhood  gangs  that 
cropped  up  In  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  deep 
poverty  areas  which  are  Ckx-pus  Chrlstt'a 
equivalent  to  the  big  city  ghettos  "where  you 
have  rent  bouses  Jammed  together  and  fam- 
Ulea  of  10  and  12  living  In  two-room  houses," 
Maurlclo  said,  "there  Is  no  trace  of  them  at 
all.  AS  far  as  we  can  see  they  Just  aren't  there 
any  more." 

The  susuner  iMtsgrams  should  show  up  In 
fewer  referrals  by  the  Juvenile  detectives  to 
the  Juvenllo  Department  and  a  sharp  de- 
crease in  serious  cases,  he  said. 


VietiuiB  and  the  Skkiesi  of  the  Citiet 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  ol  this  House  feels  keenly 
a  responsibility  to  search  out  the  un- 
derlying weakness  In  our  society  which 
has  produced  across  this  great  land 
shameful  riots  and  displays  of  mass  dvll 
disobedience  accompanied  by  a  great  de- 
struction of  property  suid  even  of  hu- 
man Me. 

Undoubtedly,  the  answer  lies  In  our 
failure  to  establish  realistic  priorities  in 
the  programs  we  use  to  govern  oiu*- 
selves. 

Where  Is  the  national  Interest?  Is  it 
at  home  In  the  environment  of  our  civi- 
lization? Or  is  it  <Hi  the  mo<xi?  Or  Is  it 
in  the  deserts  of  Egypt?  Or  Is  it  in  the 
villages  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Where  do  we  compare  the  building  of 
our  civilization  with  our  responsibility 


to  defend  it?  These  are  the  searching 
questions  of  the  day. 

The  editorial  of  August  4  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  may  be  helpful  in  develop- 
ing a  better  understanding  even  if  it  is 
only  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
something  Is  wrong : 

Vietnam  and  thk  Sickness  or  the 
Cities 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  na- 
tion's domestic  problems  are  so  grievous  It 
should  not  be  heavily  Involved  abroad,  par- 
ticularly in  Vietnam.  While  it  is  easy  to 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment,  It  can  lead 
to  some  wrong  oonclusions. 

As  an  indication  of  the  attitude.  President 
Johnson  was  asked  at  a  news  conference  if 
we  shouldn't  rethink  our  priorities,  spend- 
ing more  on  the  bomefront  and  less  in  South- 
east Asia.  He  replied  that  the  U.S.  Is  rich 
enough  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  at  home 
without  neglecting  its  responsibilities  In  the 
world. 

This  seems  to  us  to  miss  the  point.  We 
doubt  that  the  U.S.  Government  Is  In  fact 
"rich"  enough  to  mount  costly  new  programs 
for  the  cities  while  pouring  some  $25  billion 
a  year  into  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  Federal 
budgetary  position  is  extremely  bad;  even 
If  taxes  are  Lncreased.  it  threatens  worse  in- 
flation and  an  tincfennlnlng  of  the  dollar, 
which  certainly  Is  no  help  for  poor  people 
or  anyone  else. 

In  any  case,  the  Federal  programs  for  the 
cities,  and  the  heavy  spending  so  far,  have 
largely  failed,  aa  the  riots  and  continuing, 
physical  decay  attest.  If  the  VS.  could  some- 
how be  relieved  of  its  Vietnam  cross;  a 
hopeful  course  for  aiding  the  cities  and  eas- 
ing racial  tensions  would  be  to  Inject  money 
Into  the  private  economy  through  lower  Fed- 
eral spending  and  tax  reductions.  That  is 
how  Jobs  are  created,  and  Job-creation  is  what 
has  given  pro8i>erlty  to  the  great  majority 
of  Americans.  Including  many  Negroes. 

More  promising  than  additional  Federal 
Intervention  In  the  cities  is  the  approach 
taken  by  22  procnlnent  Americans  who  are 
setting  up  an  emergency  convocation  in 
Washington  later  this  month.  Calling  Itself 
the  Urban  Coalition,  the  group  Includes  I.  W. 
Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 
banker  David  Rockefeller  and  Mayors  Joseph 
Barr  of  Pittsburgh  and  John  Lindsay  of  New 
York. 

The  Urban  Coalition  also  talks  of  revising 
national — presumably  having  in  mind  too 
many  foreign  entanglements — priorities  and 
bringing  more  resoiirces  to  bear  on  domestic 
problems.  It  wants  Federal  action,  but  at 
least  it  makes  the  Important  point  that  the 
private  economy  "must  directly  and  vlg- 
oroxisly  Involve  itself  in  the  crisis  of  the 
cities."  It  calls  for  "Investments,  Job  training 
and  hiring  and  all  other  things  that  are  nec- 
essary to  the  full  employment  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  and  also  to  its  survival." 

Oiven  the  present  oppressive  taxation  and 
numerous  governmental  hobbles  on  busi- 
ness, it  is  only  realistic  to  acknowledge  a 
limit  on  how  much  more  free  enterprise  can 
accomplish  m  tbe  cities.  Yet  the  Coalition  Is 
right  in  saying  It  can  and  should  contribute 
to  improving  tbe  political,  social,  economic 
and  moral  climate. 

What  the  group  calls  the  sickness  of  the 
cities  suggests  a  couple  of  further  comments 
on  the  connection  between  Vietnam  and 
America's  domestic  dfflcultles. 

The  riots,  and  especially  the  rantings  of 
the  black-racist  fanatics,  are  of  course  dam- 
aging the  country's  prestige  aU  over  the 
world.  Specifically  the  question  is  being 
raised,  and  not  only  by  foreigners,  whether 
a  nation  having  so  much  trouble  running 
itself  should  be  trying  to  save  an  embryonic 
nation  half  a  wortd  away  and  buUd  it  Into  a 
real  nation.  Whether.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  any 
longer  has  the  moral  authority  for  that  task. 
The  question  is  unfair,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  rtots  are  aberrations  brought 


on  by  agitators  and  criminals,  whereas  pub- 
lic policy  and  most  public  opinion  favors  im- 
proving the  economic  as  well  as  the  legal  lot 
of  the  Negro  insofar  as  possible.  Still,  we 
would  agree  to  this  extent:  If  and  when  the 
U.S.  ever  gets  free  of  Vietnam,  it  should  con- 
centrate on  making  America  a  better  place 
for  its  citizens  and  worry  less  about  saving 
every  last  piece  of  foreign  real  estate  from 
communism. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  sound  Judg- 
ments on  Vietnam  cannot  turn  on  civic  dis- 
order at  home.  If  It  is  deemed  necessary  to 
the  national  security  to  resist  communism 
in  Vietnam,  it  should  be  done  regardless  of 
the  domestic  disarray.  If  it  was  not  essential, 
then  the  UJS.  should  have  foregone  the  in- 
volvement for  that  reason  alone. 

The  trouble  Is  that  even  before  this  sum- 
mer's outbreaks  of  violence,  many  Americans 
felt  that  large-scale  Intervention  in  Vietnam 
probably  was  not  essential  to  tbe  national 
Interest.  Logical  or  not.  the  riots  can  only 
make  them  more  dissatisfied  than  ever  with 
that  dismal  enterprise. 


Optical  IB  'y^etnam 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  urged  the  United 
States  to  initiate  new  efforts,  to  search 
for  new  options  that  could  lead  to  a 
deescalatlon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and 
to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  tUis  costly 
conflict.  On  May  4.  In  a  speech  to  the 
House,  I  urged  that  we  stay  further  mili- 
tary escalation  and  Intensify,  instead,  the 
diplomatic,  economic  and  nation-build- 
ing initiatives  that  could  bring  about  a 
cease-fire  and  honorable  peace. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Times, 
which  appeared  last  June  4,  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times  by  Prof.  James 
C.  Thomson,  Jr.,  appearing  in  the  same 
edition,  point  out  that  constructive  al- 
ternatives to  military  escalation  have 
been  and  may  still  be  available.  An  ar- 
ticle by  Tom  Wicker,  also  appearing  in 
the  same  Issue  of  the  Times,  makes  clear 
that  the  cost  of  the  war  continues  or 
grows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  timely  and 
thoughtful  contributions  to  our  discus- 
sion and  understanding  of  Vietnam  pol- 
icy, and  I  include  them  with  my  remarks. 
Untkib)  OmoKS  in  Vibtnam 
The  Johnson  Administration  has  increas- 
ingly challenged  the  assertions  of  Its  critics 
that  there  are — or  have  ever  been — valid 
alternatives  to  the  dangerous  and  unsuccess- 
ful pHJilcy  of  escalation  it  has  been  pursuing 
In  Vietnam  since  February  1965. 

A  letter  on  the  opposite  page  from  Prof. 
James  C.  Thomson  Jr.  of  Harvard,  staff  as- 
sistant to  McGeorge  Bundy,  then  the  Presi- 
dent's adviser  for  national  security  affairs, 
makes  It  clear  that  "constructive  alterna- 
tives" were  repeatedly  proposed  not  only  out- 
side the  Government  but  also  Inside,  by  the 
Administration's  own  experts.  Unforttmately, 
they  were  unheeded. 

The  tragic  turning  point  came  between 
Election  Day  in  November  1964.  and  Febru- 
ary 1965.  The  ix)Ucy  of  the  Johnson  Presi- 
dential campaign  was  reversed.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  open  direct  secret  talks  with  Hanoi 
was  rejected.  Inst«ad,  the  decision  was  made 
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to  bomb  North  Vietnam  and  to  send  the  first 
of  450,000  American  combat  troops  to  fight 
a  land  war  In  Asia. 

Two  years  later  It  was  evident  that  the 
Communists  had  matched  every  Increment  in 
the  American  effort.  Every  upward  whirl 
around  the  escalation  spiral  merely  restored 
the  military  stalemate  at  a  higher  level  of 
forces,  cost  and  casualties. 

Yet,  when  Hanoi  last  fall  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years  showed  an  Interest  in  direct 
secret  talks,  the  Administration  stiffened  its 
terms,  extended  its  bombing  to  the  Hanoi 
area  and  disrupted  an  initial  series  of  con- 
tacts conducted  personally  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Rapackl  of  Poland. 

Later,  In  February  1967,  It  Ignored  an  In- 
dication from  the  Soviet  Premier  that  Hemoi 
would  come  to  the  conference  table  if  a 
tx>mbing  pause  was  extended.  At  the  same 
tUne,  it  rejected  an  appeal  from  the  British 
Prime  Minister  to  give  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  some- 
thing more  than  a  forty-hour  extension  of 
the  bombing  pause  to  reply  to  the  letter  he 
had  received  from  President  Johnson  only 
three  days  before. 

Escalation  now  can  hardly  go  much  fur- 
ther. The  target  list,  with  the  excepOon  of 
the  port  at  Haiphong  and  a  few  airfields,  Is 
virtually  exhausted.  Hanoi's  will  to  resist 
has  not  been  broken,  nor  has  Infiltration 
been  reduced — the  rate  has  more  than  tripled 
since  the  bombing  began. 

Further  escalation  can  only  force  Russia's 
supply  operation  Into  greater  dependence  on 
China  for  transshipment.  North  Vietnam's 
planes  might  have  to  operate  from  Chinese 
bases,  making  Hanoi  the  political  prisoner 
of  Peking.  A  United  States  ground  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  U  attempted,  would  al- 
most certainly  precipitate  direct  Chinese  in- 
tervention. 

Tbe  time  has  come,  as  Mr.  Thomson's  let- 
ter suggests,  to  try  a  new  tack,  to  de-escalate 
and  "to  be  as  Ingenious  and  relentless  In 
the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  are  in  the  Inflic- 
tion of  pain."  A  shift  could  hardly  achieve 
less  at  more  cost  than  the  policy  pursued 
for  the  last  twenty-eight  months. 

WmEB  Asian  Conflict  Feared 
(Note. — The  writer.  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard,  was  formerly  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Coimcll.) 

Cambridge,  Mass., 

May  23.  1967. 
To  the  EorroH : 

As  a  student  of  Asian  history  and.  until 
last  autumn,  an  official  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  In  the  field  of  Far 
Eastern  policy,  I  write  to  express  my  alarm 
at  the  Administration's  course  of  action  In 
Vietnam.  U  Thant  has  warned  that  we  may 
weU  be  near  the  threshold  of  World  War  m. 
I  reluctantly  agree. 

Two  forces  are  at  work  which,  If  unchecked, 
can  cause  Incalculable  harm: 

The  first  is  the  inherent  dynamic  of  the 
quest  for  a  military  solution,  a  quest  whose 
ultimate  consequence  can  orily  be  war  with 
China  and  p>erhap8  the  Soviet  Union.  My  lay- 
man's Impression  is  that  the  Administration, 
despairing  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  will 
give  our  military  the  step-by-step  escalatory 
authority  for  which  they  have  long  pressed. 

The  second  force  is  the  Inherent  dynamic 
of  the  political  process  at  home :  the  Admin- 
istration's sensed  need  of  a  "solution."  one 
way  or  the  other,  by  the  autumn  of  1968.  For 
all  the  talk  of  a  long-protracted  conflict,  the 
facts  of  recent  escalations  belle  such  talk. 

Add  to  these  two  forces  the  polarization  be- 
tween an  apparent  majority  at  home  that  sees 
the  issue  increasingly  as  "support  for  our 
boys"  and  a  dissenting  minority  that  sees  few 
ways  to  Influence  policy  except  through  civil 
disobedience  and  even  violence. 

The  result   is  a  nation,  divided  and  dls- 


tratight.  that  may  trigger  a  much  wider  con- 
flict with  only  the  vaguest  awareness  of  the 
issues,  the  stakes  or  the  alternatives. 

ALTEKNATIVES     KKJXCTKO 

My  six  years  In  the  Federal  Government  re- 
vealed a  melancholy  truth  that  seems  per- 
tinent today :  that  at  each  stage  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  from  1961  onward,  "construc- 
tive alternatives"  have,  In  fact,  been  avail- 
able and  proposed,  both  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  outside  it;  that  at  each  stage  such 
alternatives  have  been  rejected  as  uni>alata- 
ble;  but  that  all  such  alternatives  have  be- 
come progressively  more  palatable  in  retro- 
spect, once  the  opportunity  to  choose  them 
has  passed  us  by. 

There  are  things  we  could  and  should  have 
done  a  year  ago.  two.  three  and  five  years  ago. 
that  are  Infinitely  harder  to  do  today.  1  r-ar, 
attest  that  they  were  in  fact  proposed  at  the 
time,  and  that  they  were  rejected  at  each 
stage  because  the  short-term  price  of  doing 
them  seemed  Inflnltely  higher  than  the 
short-term  price  of  not  doing  them  and  con- 
tinuing, instead,  on  the  same  course.  But 
the  long-term  price  of  not  doing  them  turns 
out  to  be  compounded  daily  and  hourly.  It  Is 
a  price  that  bears  no  relation  to  the  stakes. 

Can  we  still  learn  frcMn  the  bureaucratic 
record  and.  for  once.  caU  a  halt  before  we 
have  pcujsed  the  point  of  no  return?  Or  wiU 
the  price  of  nonescalation — of  de-eecala- 
tlon — be  once  more  calculated  as  unsupport- 
ably  high,  as  we  plow  on  toward  calamity? 
The  Vietnam  conflict  Is  a  needless  war- 
one  that  could  and  should  have  been  avoided. 
Its  resolution  today  certainly  lies  with  men 
In  Hanoi  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  men  In 
Washington.  But  the  men  In  Washington 
bear  the  paramount  obligation. 

For  the  greatest  power  on  earth  has  the 
power  denied  to  others:  the  power  to  take 
unilateral  steps,  and  to  keep  taking  them; 
the  power  to  be  as  Ingenious  and  relentless 
In  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  we  are  In  the  In- 
fUctlon  of  pain;  the  power  to  loee  face;  the 
power  to  admit  error,  and  the  power  to  act 
with  magnanimity. 

Jaices  C.  Thomson,  Jr. 

In  THE  Nation:  Whosk  Skin  on  the  Wall? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  June  3.— It  is  only  natural 
that  President  Johnson  should  take  quiet 
satisfaction  from  the  pUght  of  those  who 
have  been  accusing  him  of  acting  like  a  "po- 
liceman of  the  world"  and  an  imperialist 
warmonger  in  Vietnam,  but  who  now  de- 
mand that  he  "defend  the  right  of  a  smaU 
nation "  against  "aggression"  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  a  desire  for 
American  action  on  behalf  of  Israel  causes 
erstwhile  critics  to  mute  some  of  their  more 
hysterical  charges  about  the  Vietnam  war, 
the  public  climate  will  be  healthier. 

If  this  could  be  accompanied  by  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  loudmouthed  patriotism  and 
pseudo-strategic  bomb-rattling  of  the  war's 
most  fervent  barkers,  perhaps  everyone 
could  look  at  the  situation  more  soberly  and 
clearly. 

SAD  TRUTHS 

This  is  needed  because — even  while  the 
headlines  from  the  Middle  Bast  reflect  an 
ominous  new  threat — It  is  ever  more  ap- 
parent that,  whatever  its  Justification,  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  going  well  and  may 
never  go  well. 

Last  week,  American  forces  suffered  2,929 
combat  casualties,  the  highest  weekly  toll  so 
far;  313  of  these  were  battle  deaths.  maHTig 
a  total  of  1.1T7  kUled  In  the  last  four  weeks. 
These  figures  not  only  show  the  rising  hu- 
man cost  of  the  war;  they  also  make  It  plain 
that  after  nearly  two  years  of  American  com- 
bat operations,  and  more  than  two  years  of 


the  American  bombing  assault  on  North 
Vietnam,  the  opposing  forces  are  not  only 
strong  and  effecOve  but  have  been  able  to 
take  a  major  combat  Initiative. 

This  is  their  offensive  in  the  I  Corps  re- 
gion, forcing  the  redeployment  of  American 
troops,  the  weakening  of  other  sectors,  new 
pressures  for  additional  troops,  and  such 
risky  exercises  as  the  Marines'  expedition 
Into  the  so-called  demilitarized  zone. 

General  Westmoreland's  headquarters  re- 
ported this  week  that,  so  far  In  the  war. 
1.398  planes  and  888  helicopters  had  been 
lost — Including  a  record  38  planes  lost  dur- 
ing May.  North  Vietnamese  air  defenses, 
therefore,  are  either  stronger  or  more  effec- 
tive after  long  experience,  or  both;  for  In- 
stance the  vaunted  American  B-52's  now  are 
having  to  be  kept  away  from  the  DMZ.  be- 
cause the  North  Vietnamese  have  moved  in 
Soviet  surface-to-air  missile*.  All  this  sug- 
gests not  only  increasing  strength  for  Hanoi, 
but  its  ever-tighter  Unks  to  Moscow  and 
Red  China. 

The  situation  In  the  "other  war'"  to  make 
something  out  of  South  Vietnam  is  scarcely 
less  bleak.  American  economic  sources  in 
Saigon  now  have  acknowledged  that  the 
local  economy  Is  shakier  than  ever;  prices 
are  expected  to  rise  by  60  per  cent  ot  more 
in  1967,  although  last  year's  reforms  were 
expected  to  hold  the  Increases  to  30  per  cent. 
A  big  new  Influx  of  American  troops  might, 
therefore,  be  an  economic  disaster  for  the 
country  It  was  Intended  to  save. 
pbogham  in  tsouble 

The  pacification  program,  on  which  so 
many  American  hopes  are  built,  Is  In  obvious 
trouble.  Determined  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  against  the  pacification 
teams  have  both  reduced  their  effectiveness 
and  exposed  the  fact  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  can  or  wiU  as  yet  offer  them 
little  protection. 

Even  Vietnamese  political  development, 
which  only  last  winter  seemed  the  most  hope- 
ful aspect  of  the  situation,  now  has  a  poten- 
tial for  trouble.  Both  Marshal  Ky  and  General 
Thleu  have  Insisted  on  running  for  Presi- 
dent, and  no  one  can  say  what  mischief  this 
might  yet  breed. 

It  might  cause  factional  political  difficul- 
ties m  the  armed  fcM-ces.  It  might  cause  one 
of  the  candidates  ultimately  to  make  an 
unsavory  deal  with  the  other,  or  even  to  take 
worse  steps  in  order  to  clear  the  field.  With 
the  entry  of  the  popular  and  able  Tran  Van 
Huong  mto  the  race,  the  military  split  may 
result  In  the  election  of  a  civilian  President. 

That  wo\xld  be  a  salutary  development, 
taken  in  the  abstract,  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese officer  corps  is  unpopular  with  the 
peasantry  and  one  of  the  chief  targets  of  the 
Vietcong.  CivlUan,  elected  government  in 
South  Vietnam  is.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major 
aims  of  the  wsir. 

But  wo\ild  the  army  actually  allow  a  civil- 
ian government  to  take  control  In  South 
Vietnam  next  faU?  And  If  it  did.  would 
the  army  then  give  that  government  any  real 
loyalty  and  service?  How  long  might  It  be 
before  a  coup  resulted — Just  as  the  army 
overthrew  Huong's  last  government? 

American  support  for  the  war,  tenuous  and 
uneasy  already,  probably  would  not  survive  a 
perversion  of  the  election  by  the  military,  or  a 
later  army  ooup. 

The  war  now  Is  costing  the  United  States 
an  esUmated  t34  bUlion  a  year  and  big  new 
troop  increments  would  run  the  bUl  up  again; 
depending  on  Congressional  tax  action,  the 
budget  deficit  to  be  announced  next  summer 
already  could  rtm  anywhere  from  $17  billion 
to  $36  billion. 

No  wonder  no  one  Is  talking,  these  days, 
about  a  coonskln  on  the  wall.  Whose  skin.  In 
fact.  Is  being  hung  on  whose  waU7 
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The  Nefro  u  ReToh :  Wkat  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiSARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

or  KASBACHTTSriTB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Axtgutt  9,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  an  article  that  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Daily  News,  written 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  news- 
papermen entitled  "The  Negro  In  Reyolt: 
What  Now?"  I  commend  this  article  for 
all  to  read.  It  Is  thought  provoking.  It  is 
well  wrlttoi  and  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  to  read. 

The  article  follows: 

Tsot  NsGBO  IN  Rkvolt:   What  Now? 
(By  Louis  Cassels) 

(Not* — Few  writers  have  taken  Into  their 
assignment  a  background  comparable  to 
Loula  Cassels'.  He  has  a  deep  commitment  to 
buroan  problems.  Hla  writing  in  the  field  of 
religion  tiaa  won  blm  several  awards,  tbe 
most  recent  being  tbe  Jamee  O.  Supple  Me- 
morial award  of  the  Religious  News  Writers 
Association.  His  column  "Religion  in  Amer- 
ica" appears  every  Saturday  In  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News. 

(He  also  writes  on  social  and  economic 
problems  and  has  had  great  experience  In  the 
general  field  of  poUtlcs  and  government  m 
26  yean  with  Uf.I.) 

The  black  uprlsmg  m  America's  cities  Is 
far  more  extensive  and  far  more  serious  than 
most  white  people  like  to  believe. 

It  la  not  a  passing  phenomenon,  stirred 
by  "outside  agitators."  It  Is  not  a  mere  out- 
burst of  hooliganism  by  a  "small  minority 
of  lawleas  people." 

It  Is  not  a  new  phase  of  the  clvU  rights 
movement — although  It  may  disrupt  mdefl- 
nltely  that  attempt  to  gam  equality  for  Ne- 
groes by  nonviolent  means. 

What,  then.  Is  going  on?  And  what  can 
be  done  to  wipe  out  tbe  root  cause? 

COSTLT   OtTSAOB 

Tbe  answer  to  tbe  first  question  Is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  can  be  missed  only  by  those 
who  dislike  or  fear  reality.  As  to  the  second, 
there  Is  a  solution.  But  It  Is  going  to  reqmre 
something  more  In  the  nature  of  a  crusade 
than  a  program.  And  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
enormous  even  for  a  nation  accustomed  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  billions. 

The  cost  of  not  doing  it  could  be  greater 
still. 

After  visiting  riot  areas  In  Detroit,  Newark. 
Rochester,  Toledo,  Harlem  and  other  cities 
and  talking  to  hundreds  of  Negroes,  public 
Officials,  social  scientists  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  I  am  convmced  we  were  all 
basrty  m  the  earlier  1960s  In  describing  as  a 
revolution  the  Negro's  struggle  for  equal 
rights  before  tbe  law.  This  la  tbe  revolution. 
That  was  just  a  preliminary. 

I  know  revolution  Is  a  shocking  and  ugly 
word.  I  use  it  deliberately.  No  leaser  term 
seems  adequate  to  awaken  White  America 
to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  Revolution  Is 
being  used  In  this  article,  not  in  a  casual 
way,  but  In  Its  original  sense  of  a  violent 
attempt  by  discontented  people  to  clxange 
tbe  status  quo. 

■LOOOT   ALTXENATIVI 

But  tbe  alternative  Is  spreading  bloodshed, 
maaslve  property  deatructlan  and  bitterness 
that  oould  polaon  race  relations  for  decades 
to  come. 

At  this  moment,  the  revolution  la  un- 
organized. There  Is  no  strategic  plan,  no  cen- 
tral guidance.  Tbe  only  clear  objective  is  * 


determination  to  give  "Wbltey"  a  bad  time. 
They  want  to  shape  him  up  and  make  him 
realize  that  Negroes  are  fed  up  with  over- 
crowded, overpriced,  rat-infested  ghetto 
housing  .  .  .  wltb  menial  jobs  that  won't  pay 
for  any  of  tbe  luxuries  which  an  affluent  so- 
ciety constantly  flaunts  Ux  their  faces  .  .  . 
with  rude  and  sometimes  abusive  treatment 
by  police  .  .  .  with  irregular  garbage  collec- 
tion .  .  .  with  Inferior  public  schools  that  no 
white  neighborhood  would  tolerate.  Most  of 
all,  perhaps,  they  want  an  end  to  the  con- 
stant, day-to-day  humiliation  that  white 
people  Inflict  on  black  i>eople  by  little  InstUta 
and  condescensions,  such  as  calling  a  grown 
man  "boy." 

Black  power  agitators  such  as  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  H.  Rap  Brown  and  communists 
are  trying  to  move  in  and  capture  contrcd 
of  the  revolution.  Their  strident  Incitements 
to  riot  doubtless  have  contributed  to  a 
heightening  of  tension  In  many  areas,  and 
may  even  have  supplied  the  sptarks  which 
touched  off  one  or  two  riots.  But  professional 
troublemakers  did  not  create  the  revolution- 
ary situation,  and  so  far  they  are  not  calling 
the  Bbota. 

This  Is  not  merely  my  opinion.  It  Is  also  the 
conviction  of  FBI  agents  and  military  mtelll- 
gence  officials  who  have  made  exhaustive  but 
futile  attempts  to  find  evidence  that  the 
urban  rioting  Is  being  stage-managed  by 
outside  elements. 

HOOVEB'S  EEPOBT 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  last  week  of- 
ficially informed  the  President's  new  special 
advisory  commission  on  civil  disorders  that 
he  had  "no  Intelligence  on  which  to  base  a 
conclusion  of  consplrswiy." 

Dr.  Thomas  Pettlgrew,  Harvard  sociologist 
and  expert  on  race  relations,  says  white  peo- 
ple would  prefer  to  explata  the  riots  In  term* 
of  a  well-organized  conspiracy  because  "they 
just  don't  want  to  believe  that  so  many  black 
people  could  be  so  angry." 

But  Dr.  Pettlgrew  and  other  leadmg  social 
scientists  see  tbe  riots  as  a  largely  sponta- 
neous expression  of  the  fury  which  has  been 
building  up  m  the  breasts  of  America's  Ne- 
groes as  hopes  aroxised  by  tbe  clvU  rights 
movement  remain  unfulfilled. 

"The  riots  are  the  result  of  a  situation 
which  Is  getting  better,  but  not  better  faat 
enough,"  David  Rleaman,  author  of  "The 
Lonely  Crowd"  and  profeasor  of  social  science 
at  Harvard,  said.  He  said  oppressed  people 
do  not  revolt  as  long  as  their  situation  seems 
hopeless,  but  only  when  they  l>egm  to  gllmpoe 
the  possibility  of  a  better  life  still  denied  to 
them. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Seldln,  TTnlversity  of  Pitts- 
burgh sociologist,  said  white  people  tend  to 
exaggerate  the  gains  which  have  been 
achieved  by  Negroes,  particularly  In  the 
urban  North.  Northern  Negroes  have  long  had 
"civil  rights"  In  the  sense  of  being  technically 
equal  before  the  law.  What  they  want,  and  do 
not  yet  have  by  a  long  shot,  Is  economic 
equality — the  chance  to  live  as  well  as  they 
see  white  people  living. 

"Even  If  the  urban  Negro  Is  a  little  better 
off  today  than  be  was  a  few  years  ago,  the  gap 
between  his  material  conditions  and  the  rest 
of  us  is  Immense,  and  be  is  surrounded  by 
affluence  which  emphasizes  that  gap  more 
blatantly  than  ever  before,"  said  Dr.  Seldln. 
Dr.  Pettlgrew  found  no  signs  of  advance  plot- 
ting m  Newark  and  Detroit.  But  once  a  riot 
begins,  he  said,  street  gangs  as  well  as  leftist 
and  black  nationalist  organizations  move  In 
to  take  advantage  of  It. 

There  Is  evldmce  some  of  the  extreme  black 
nationalist  groups  have  cadres  of  trained 
snipers  who  come  mto  a  community  after  a 
riot  Is  under  way,  to  prolong  the  terror  with 
rifle  shots  in  tbe  dark.  It  does  not  take  many 
snipers  to  terrorize  a  dty.  UUltary  officials 
estimated  that  no  more  than  100  were  m- 
volved  In  the  sporadic  attacks  which  turned 
200  blocks  of  downtown  Detroit  mto  a  no- 
man's  land. 


ICENOB   tNCIDENT 


In  nearly  every  instance  to  date,  rioting  has 
been  triggered  by  scKne  relatively  minor  In- 
cident. In  Detroit,  It  was  a  police  raid  on  an 
after-liours  drinking  spot  In  the  Negro  sec- 
tion. In  Newark,  it  was  tbe  arrest  of  a 
Negro  cab  driver.  Usxially,  it  Is  not  tbe  in- 
cident Itself  but  the  wild  rmnors  which  ac- 
company It  that  strike  fire  mto  the  tinder 
of  the  ghetto's  pent-up  resentments.  Thus, 
m  Detroit,  the  false  report  got  around  that 
police  had  seriously  Injin-ed  one  of  the  women 
arrested.  In  Newark,  the  rumor  (also  false) 
was  that  an  arrested  cab  driver  had  been 
beaten  to  death. 

The  fact  that  such  rtunors  can  spread  like 
wUdflre,  and  be  believed  by  Negroes,  la  a 
measure  of  tbe  de^  distrust  of  "Whltey's 
gfovemment" — and  particularly  its  police  de- 
partment. 

The  myth  that  riots  are  carried  out  en- 
tirely by  a  tmy  minority  of  boodlimu  has 
been  propagated  by  both  whites  and  Negroes 
who  are  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  scope 
of  Negro  disenchantment  with  .\morican 
society. 

There  Is  some  basis  for  tbe  myth.  Tbe  most 
conspicuous  participants  m  ghetto  riots,  par- 
ticularly In  the  early  stags,  are  roving  gangs 
of  young  Negroes,  ranging  in  age  from  early 
teens  to  tbe  late  twenties,  who  are  totally 
alienated  from  society  and  bostUe  to  all 
forms  of  authority. 

They  bate  white  people  (whom  they  call 
"Hunklee")  with  a  consuming  passion.  They 
also  hate  black  people  who  have  "made  it " 
in  Whltey's  world:  These  are  m variably  la- 
beled "Uncle  Toma."  They  are  not  concerned 
with  voting  rlghta,  or  desegregated  schools, 
or  job  opportunities.  They  don't  want  to  go 
to  work,  or  go  to  school.  They'd  much  rather 
roam  tbe  streets,  talking  tough  and  blaming 
Wliltey  for  cheating  them  out  of  the  abun- 
dant life  they  see  advertised  on  TV.  They  are 
eager  to  believe  any  black  power  propagand- 
ist who  tells  they  they  are  only  taking  what 
is  rightfully  theirs  when  they  loot  stores. 

It  is  doubtless  more  than  coincidence  that 
a  very  large  projxjrtlon  of  the  buraed-out 
stores  In  Newark,  Detroit,  Rochester.  Toledo. 
Detroit,  Etorlem  and  Milwaukee  bear  Jewish 
names. 

"There's  a  lot  of  anti-semitlsm  as  well  as 
general  anti-whit*  feeling  in  this  rioting." 
said  Albert  DeMayo,  manager  of  Rabin's 
Quality  Clotbmg  Store  on  Joseph  Avenue  In 
Rochester.  He  said  his  store  had  been  flre- 
bombed  both  m  Rochester's  big  1964  riot, 
and  again  in  a  small-scale  disturbance  this 
summer. 

SMAU.  PESCENTAOB 

Even  when  you  count  the  older  Negroes 
who  jom  m  briefly  during  the  early  "carni- 
val" stage,  the  number  of  active  participants 
In  a  ghetto  riot  Is  usually  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  Negro  community.  The  best  esti- 
mates mdlcate  that  the  flgure  rarely  exceeds 
10  per  cent. 

What  about  tbe  remaining  90  per  cent? 

Many  of  them  will  tell  you,  with  obvious 
sincerity  and  even  vehemence,  that  they  are 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  riotmg  than  any 
white  person  can  be. 

Interviews  with  scores  of  white  collar,  job- 
holdmg,  middle-class  Negroes  revealed  that 
their  dommant  attitude  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  bet- 
ter-educated white  people  of  southern  cities 
a  few  years  ago  when  whites  rather  than  Ne- 
groes were  rebelling  against  law  and  order. 

Every  reporter  Who  covered  white  riots  in 
tbe  early  days  of  tbe  civil  rights  movement 
remembers  the  eagerness  of  respectable  white 
folk  to  tiave  the  world  know  that  the  dis- 
orders were  being  carried  out  by  a  minority 
of  rednecks  and  toughs.  But  If  you  continued 
tbe  conversation,  many  of  them  would  re- 
veal that  while  they  disapproved  of  the  "ex- 
cesses" of  the  rioters,  they  sympathized  with 
their  basic  anti- Integration  objective. 

Today  one  encounters  the  same  split  re- 
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action  among  middle-class  Negroes.  They 
cannot  condone  violence — they  are  genu- 
mely  shocked  by  It.  But  a  great  many  think 
rioting  may  be  tbe  only  way  Negroes  can 
finally  convince  white  p>eople  that  something 
must  be  done  about  sliun  bousing,  unem- 
ployment and  discrimination. 

'Dr.  Martm  Luther  King,  Jr.,  strongly  de- 
plores riots.  But  even  Dr.  King  can  sympa- 
tiilze  with  tbe  deep-welling  spirit  of  frustra- 
tion that  is  being  expressed  In  the  orgy  of 
destruction. 

"A  riot  Is  the  language  of  the  unheard," 
he  said  Va  an  interview.  "It  Is  tbe  last  des- 
perate act  .  .  .  when  the  Negro  says,  'I'm  tired 
of  llvmg  like  a  dog.' " 

Scientific  wirveys  of  ghetto  attitudes  bear 
out  a  reporter's  impression  that  the  climate 
of  opinion,  even  among  less-deprived  Negroes, 
is  one  in  which  rioters  may  find  sympathy 
and  at  least  tacit  support. 

PSTCHOUHJICAL    MZED 

Aside  from  calling  attention  to  their  griev- 
ances and  serving  as  an  outlet  for  their  anger, 
rioting  may  mi  another  deep-seated  peycho- 
loglcal  need  for  American  Negroes.  Several 
years  ago,  a  French  Negro  psychiatrist  named 
Prantz  Fanon  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Wretched  of  The  Earth,"  in  which  he  pro- 
pounded the  idea  that  "violence  is  a  cleansing 
force"  for  a  man  accustomed  to  being  treated 
as  a  second-class   citizen. 

"It  frees  him  from  his  Inferiority  complex, 
and  makes  him  fearless  and  restores  his  self- 
respect,"  said  Mr.  Fanon. 

Mr.  Fanon's  book  has  been  translated  mto 
English  and  widely  circulated  in  America  by 
black  power  groups.  Its  impact  is  plain  to 
anyone  who  talks  to  ghetto  residents.  In 
Detroit,  even  as  the  flames  stUl  Ucked  tbe 
ruins  of  their  neighborhoods,  I  encountered 
Negroes  who  took  a  grisly  kind  of  civic  pride 
in  the  fact  that  "our  riot  was  bigger  than 
Watts." 

Several  Negro  clergymen  and  youth  work- 
ers said  it  has  become  a  badge  of  manhood 
for  ghetto  youths  to  go  to  jaU  for  flouting 
Whltey's  ideas  of  law.  order  and  property 
rights. 

Another  Indication  that  rioting  may  be  an 
assertion  of  long-suppressed  Negro  malehood 
Is  contamed  m  a  report  from  the  Lemberg 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  Brandels 
University.  Waltham,  Mass.  It  shows  that 
"riots  are  more  likely  to  break  out  In  Negro 
communities  with  a  large  proportion  of 
newly-arrived  Southerners." 

This  suggests  that  Negroes  who  have  been 
subjected  to  fear  and  .'ndlgnlty  in  Alabama 
or  Mississippi  may  compensate  by  throwing 
rocks  and  setting  fires  in  Detroit  or  Newark. 

THE   EKASON    WHT 

The  Negroes  who  arc  riotmg  have  specific 
grievances  which  they're  eager  to  spell  out 
to  anyone  who'll  really  listen. 

I've  listened  to  hundreds  of  them  In  the 
past  two  weeks.  And  the  words  were  strik- 
ingly similar. 

The  ghetto  Negro's  Number  One  complaint 
Is  his  difficulty  In  getting  a  Job— not  just 
memal  work  sweeping  out  a  warehouse  or 
picking  tomatoes,  but  a  good  job  that  pays 
him  enough  to  Uve  in  reasonable  comfort. 
If  you  explain  that  he's  not  qualified  for  a 
skilled  Job  because  he  has  Inadequate  educa- 
tion. be'U  remind  you  that  It  was  Whltey  who 
kept  blm.  until  recently  at  least,  In  segregated 
and  second-rate  schools. 

Recent  studies  by  tbe  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  mdlcate  that  fewer  than  half  the 
Negro  men  m  a  typical  urban  ghetto  have 
full-time  jobe  paying  as  much  as  $60  a  week. 
Pour  out  of  ten  have  no  regular  jobe  of  any 
kind.  Unemployment  is  particularly  severe 
among  younger  malea — tbe  group  that  is  sup- 
plymg  most  of  the  manpower  for  riots.  Two 
years  before  Newark  exploded  in  rioting,  an 
official  commission  warned  that  10,000  un- 
employed youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  31  were  walking  tbe  streets. 
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Housing  la  the  second  great  grievance.  "De- 
spite all  of  the  government  programs  that  we 
bear  about,  the  actual  bousing  conditions  of 
moat  urban  Negroes  axe  stin  deplorable." 
said  Ixiftua  Carson,  of  tbe  Monroe  Coimty 
Human  Relations  Commission  m  RochMter 
N.Y. 

"Slum  landlOTds  are  getting  outrageous 
rentals  for  crumbling,  rat-infested  dwelimgs 
that  are  unfit  for  human  habitation." 


POIJCI   BBDTAUTT 

"PoUce  brutality"  Is  a  third  complaint  fre- 
quently heard  in  tbe  ghetto.  If  you  pin  them 
down  to  speclflcs.  you  find  that  a  relatively 
small  number  of  Negroes  have  personally  ex- 
perienced, or  witnessed,  actual  brutality  m 
the  sense  of  police  beating  helpless  people 
in  custody.  But  a  much  larger  percentage  say 
that  they,  or  people  whom  they  know,  have 
been  insulted  or  treated  with  a  degree  of 
rudeness  which  wmte  people  rarely  experi- 
ence at  the  hands  of  law  enforcement  officers. 

Outside  a  pool  hall  In  Toledo,  a  24-year-old 
Negro  spat  In  dlsgiist  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  black  community's  relations  wltb 
police. 

"Whenever  they  come  down  here,  they  call 
us  (obscenities) ,"  he  said,  employing  one  of 
the  more  revolting  terms  in  our  language. 
"If  you're  just  standing  on  the  street  comer, 
talking  to  a  friend  aobut  your  date  last  night, 
they  come  along  and  shout  for  you  to  'bust  It 
up  and  move  on.'  " 

Another  young  Negro  chimed  \n : 

"And  if  you  don't  trot  fast  enough  to  suit 
them,  they  get  out  and  stlck-whlp  you." 

Toledo  officials  deny  this  and  say  that  the 
city's  police  have  displayed  wisdom  and 
restramt  m  coping  with  racial  incidents. 

Which  version  Is  closer  to  the  truth?  I  can 
only  report  that  m  every  ghetto  I  visited,  a 
majority  of  Negroes  seemed  to  regard  the  po- 
lice as  their  enemy. 

Often,  tbe  complatat  is  not  that  police  are 
too  aggressive,  but  that  they  are  mdiflerent 
to  crimes  in  which  Negroes  are  victims. 

It  is  also  widely  believed  In  the  ghetto 

with  what  justice  It  U  difficult  to  tell— that 
Negro  residential  areas  are  discrimmated 
against  In  other  municipal  services,  including 
garbage  collection,  welfare  programs,  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  flre  protection. 

Next  to  police  and  landlords,  the  favorite 
vliiians  of  ghetto  residents  are  white  store- 
keepers. 

"They  know  we  have  to  buy  from  them,  be- 
cause It's  too  hard  to  take  a  bus  out  to  tbe 
big  supermarkets  m  the  white  neighborhoods, 
and  the  downtown  stores  won't  give  \ib  credit 
anyway,"  said  a  Negro  auto  worker  who  lives 
on  Detroit's  West  Side. 

"So  they  jack  up  prices  and  sell  stale  food 
and  factory-reject  clothes  and  other  junk 
And  If  you  have  to  buy  on  time,  the  carrying 
charges  Just  eat  you  up." 

WHAT    CAN    BE    OONX 

The  next  question  is  what  can  ije  done? 

It  is  easier  to  find  causes  for  the  black  up- 
rising than  It  Is  to  devise  remedies. 

There  is  no  simple  and  sure  solution.  It  will 
take  a  combination  of  measures,  swlftiy  un- 
dertaken, to  head  off  a  national   disaster 

The  immediate  necessity  is  to  mamtam 
public  order.  However  deep  the  grievances 
which  inspire  it,  rioting  is  a  destructive  act 
which  hurts  Innocent  people  of  both  races, 
and  jeopardizes  the  very  fabric  of  clvUizaUon! 
As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  TV  address 
July  28,  "there  is  no  American  right  to  loot 
stores  or  to  bum  buildings  or  to  fire  rifles 
from  rooftops  .  .  .  that  Is  crime  and  crime 
must  be  dealt  with  forcefully  and  swlftiy  and 
certainly,  under  law." 

Law  enfCB'cement  officials  have  learned 
some  painful  lessons  from  past  riots.  One  is 
that  It  takes  a  very  finely  balanced  mixture 
or  firmness  and  restraint  to  cope  with  a 
racial  incident  in  the  ghetto  tlnderboi. 

If  police  get  too  tough  too  soon,  it's  Uke 
throwing  gasoime  on  a  fire.  But  If  they  lean 
too  far  to  the  opposite  direction — as  they  did 


m  Detroit,  when  they  watched  looters  with- 
out trying  to  stop  them— they  mvite  a  swift 
spread  of  disorder. 

It  has  alBo  been  made  clear  tbat  calling 
out  the  National  Guard  is  not  always  an  ade- 
quate eolution.  In  some  places,  such  as  Cam- 
bridge, Md.,  Guard  umts  have  liandled  riot 
situations  with  great  skill.  In  others,  sucb 
as  Newark  and  Detroit,  it  has  been  aU  too 
obvious  tbat  many  Ouardsmen  have  had 
very  llttie  military  experience  and  riot  train- 
ing, whatever. 

Untramed  youtlis  do  not  turn  tato  battle- 
wise  soldiers  merely  by  putting  on  a  piUr  of 
fatigues  and  a  behnet.  Skittish  under  fire 
they  are  apt  to  respond  to  a  single  sniper 
shot — or  even  a  firecracker — by  spraytog  rifle 
and  machtoe  gun  bullets  at  everything  that 
moves.  I  feel  strongly  about  this  because  I 
nearly  got  shot  one  night  to  Detroit  when 
police  and  Guardsmen  began  shooting  at  a 
sniper  or  snipers  whom  they  couldn't  locate 
Other  bystanders,  tocludlng  a  four-year-old 
child  In  an  apartment  and  a  woman  tourist 
standing  at  a  motel  wtodow.  were  killed 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  tbe 
West  Side  of  Detroit  patrolled  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  East  Side  In  which  the 
seasoned  paratroopers  of  the  Regular  Army 
wwe  posted.  The  paratroopers  never  fired 
wUdly.  When  a  sniper  opened  up.  they  lo- 
cated the  buUdlng  he  was  to.  surrounded  It 
went  m  and  dug  him  out  the  hard  way— 
without  Jeopardizing  aU  the  other  residents 
by  spattering  the  windows  with  bullets 

The  lesson  that  Itetrolt  Mayor  Jerwne 
Cavanaugh  drew  was  that  there  should  be 
a  force  of  tratoed  Federal  troops  available 
to  big  cities  as  soon  as  a  riot  begins.  While 
President  Johnson  has  not  todOTsed  that  Idea 
he  has  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  begin 
training  its  men  m  riot  control. 

The  FBI  also  Is  distributing  to  police  de- 
I>artments  a  naanual  mi  riot  control  which 
Includes  badly  needed  advice  on  how  to 
handle  snipers. 

Considered  essential  to  future  riot  control 
is  the  legislation  which  has  been  pending  to 
Congress  ever  stoce  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination to  Impose  curbs  on  the  sale  of 
guns  and  pistols. 

"This  country  has  to  act  to  control  flre- 
arms."  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  said,  "if 
Newark  and  Detroit  don't  demonstrate  that 
necessity,  nothtog  can." 

TNTHrtUnX    SIKCK 

If  armed  repression,  however  efficient,  is 
America's  only  re^wnse  to  the  Negro  upris- 
tog.  Its  cities  may  be  to  for  an  todefinlte 
siege  of  guerilla  warfare. 

"The  aimless  violence  and  destruction  can 
be  oontatoed  through  mlUtary  means,  but 
only  drastic  changes  to  the  life  of  the  poor 
will  provide  the  ktod  of  order  and  stability 
that  Americans  desire,"  said  Dr.  King. 

President  Johnson  expressed  a  similar 
view;  "The  only  genuine,  long-range  solution 
lies  in  an  attack  upon  the  conditions  that 
breed  despair  and  violence." 

Although  no  one  can  now  envision  all  of 
the  details  of  the  required  solution  It  Is  al- 
ready evident  tbat  it  will  involve  a  mammoth 
commitment  of  national  resources,  vastly  ex- 
ceedtog  anything  the  AdmtolstraUon  or  Con- 
gress has  yet  dared  to  propose. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  trytog  to  suggest 
the  magnitude  of  tbe  response  needed,  speaks 
of  a  "MarshaU  Plan"  for  urban  America.  Tbe 
cost  will  l)e  modest  compared  to  the  sums 
which  the  United  States  will  need  to  expend 
If  It  seriously  Intends  to  seek  a  "genutoe 
long-range  solution"  of  the  ghetto's  prob- 
lems. But  the  cost  of  not  solving  those  prob- 
lems would  be  Incalculably  greater,  solely  in 
financial   terms,  not  to  mention  lives. 

Mayor  Ivan  AUen  Jr.  of  Atlanta,  has  urged 
an  mcrease  of  $30  biUlon  a  year  in  Federal 
spending  for  houstog  programs,  Job  training 
Improvement  of  slum  schooU.  and  antipov- 
erty  projects  which  are  dlrecUy  beneficial  to 
ghetto  residents. 
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Many  ezp«rte  agree  with  Mayor  Allen  that 
It  will  take  a  maoslve  step-up  In  Federal 
apendlng,  on  tne  order  of  20  to  40  billion 
dollars  a  year,  to  make  any  real  dent  In  the 
ghetto's  problems. 

OOKPAOD  TO   VXXr 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  the  money 
needed  for  this  war  against  despair  la  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  amount  the  United 
States  Is  spending  In  Vietnam  and  on  the 
effort  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon. 

Sensitive  to  this  comparlBon,  President 
Johnson  asserted  firmly  that  this  country  Is 
"rich  enough"  to  deal  with  Its  domestic  prob- 
l«ns  "without  sxirrenderlng  our  Interests 
abroad." 

There  are  no  signs  that  Congress.  In  Its 
present  mood,  will  vote  even  a  fraction  of 
the  funds  proposed  by  Mayor  Allen  and 
others.  On  the  contrary.  Congress  seems  bent 
on  curtailing  even  the  "war  on  poverty"  now 
under  way.  While  the  ruins  of  Newark  were 
etm  smoldering,  the  House  rejected — with 
Jocular  debate  and  whoops  of  laughter — an 
administration  bill  that  would  have  allocated 
(40  million  to  control  the  infestations  of 
rats — an  Important  source  of  ghetto  misery. 

"Only  a  mammoth  program  can  head  off 
the  developing  trend  toward  revolution,"  Dr. 
Jack  E.  Dodson,  associate  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Houston,  told  UPI. 
"But  In  the  cvirrent  context  of  American 
politics,  I  dont  seriously  think  changes  on 
the  necessary  scale  wU  be  made. 

"The  United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
ripped  apart.  If  we  continue  on  our  present 
course,  I  foresee  a  time  when  Negro  slum 
areEM  will  become  reservations  encircled  by 
para-mllltary  police  forces  to  maintain 
order." 

Dr.  Dodson  hopes  he  will  be  proved  wrong. 
And  In  ^hat  hope  he  Is  not  alone. 


VA  Secretary  Gets  IntentatioBal  Tide 
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Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  SpesAer,  Minnesota 
Is  a  verdant,  naturally  air-conditioned 
paradise  where  14,000  fish-filled  lakes 
reflect  the  clear  sparkling  blue  of  un- 
polluted skies.  Majestic  forests  from  the 
north  inarch  down  to  meet  the  rich 
green  agricultural  midlands.  Pockets  of 
iron  ore,  nickel,  granite,  and  building 
stone  intersperse  the  forest  and  farm 
lands.  Prosperous  Industrial  centers 
serving  as  gateways  to  the  sea,  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  northeast  and  a 
thousand  miles  to  the  south,  provide 
happy  employment  for  an  ambitious 
peculation.  « 

This,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  land 
of  Genesis:  "And  God  saw  everything 
that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it  was 
very  good." 

Yet  with  all  of  these  natural  attri- 
butes, our  North  Star  State  considers  its 
ITeople  as  its  greatest  asset  and  the  low 
record  of  rejectlcxi  by  selective  service 
afiOrms  this  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  give 
recognition  to  one  particular  Minne- 
sotan,  a  Veterans'  Administration  sec- 
retary, the  only  Government  employee, 
mind  you,  ever  to  be  named  Inter- 
national Secretary  of  the  Year,  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Selbert.  a  constituent  <A  mine 


from  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  insert  In  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  St 
Cloud  Daily  Times  of  July  14,  1967: 

A  St.  Cloud  Secretary  Is  today  one  In  more 
than  26.000.  Sbe  Is  Mary  Ann  Selbert.  729 
6th  Ave.  N.,  who  was  named  International 
Secretary  of  the  Year  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Miss  Selbert,  who  Is  secretary  to  Dr.  S.  B. 
Llndley,  director  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  here,  wan  picked  by  the  Inter- 
national Secretaries  Assn.,  from  a  field  of 
professional  secretaries  from  all  over  the 
world. 

She  has  worked  at  the  VA  Hospital  here 
since  1954,  before  that  was  employed  with 
a  local  granite  firm  and  another  government 
office.  She  is  a  native  of  St.  Cloud  and  has 
a  number  of  relatives  living  here. 

Miss  Selbert  Is  the  first  government  secre- 
tary to  receive  such  an  honor  and  the  first 
to  come  from  the  Midwest. 

She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  St.  Cloud 
Quarry  Chapter  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Assn.,  and  Is  a  past  president.  Quarry  Chapter 
has  24  members  and  Is  one  of  the  smaller 
chapters  In  the  International  association,  a 
member  here  said  today. 

To  win  the  honor.  Miss  Selbert  competed 
with  every  professional  secretary  In  the  In- 
ternational Secretaries  Assn.,  which  Includes 
chapters  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  Eu- 
rope, South  America  and  Africa. 

She  was  selected  to  represent  the  13-Btate 
Northwest  District  in  the  competition  in 
mid-June.  Before  that  she  was  named  for  the 
Minnesota-North  Dakota  Division  and  the 
St.  Cloud  Chapter. 

Selection  of  the  secretary  of  the  year  at 
all  levels,  including  the  international,  U 
based  on  a  point  system.  A  poeslble  50  points 
is  earned  from  education,  experience,  active 
participation  In  N3A  programs  and  projects 
and  CPS  (certified  professional  secretary) 
status. 

Another  possible  50  points  Is  earned  by 
appearing  before  a  panel  of  tbree  Judges,  one 
from  management,  education  and  secretarial 
profession.  Judges  award  points  on  answers 
to  three  questions,  plus  appearance  and  poise 
during  questioning. 

The  international  competition  was  re- 
duced to  five  candidates  for  the  title  before 
the  22nd  convention  began  in  Toronto 
Tuesday. 
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Mr.  McClORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  friend  and  constituent,  William  H. 
Rentschler,  president  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington kitchens.  Inc.,  entered  a  winning 
article  In  the  Schick  Co.  contest  entitled, 
"Closing  the  'Business  Gap'  in  the  Cold 
W&r."  Mr.  Rentschler's  article  soimds  an 
overdue  warning  signal  to  American 
business  to  become  more  realistic  and 
more  active  in  promoting  awareness  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  threat  against  free-world 
private  enterprise  said  freedom. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  to  every  representative 
of   American   business — ^including   both 


manag^nent  and  labor.  I  hope  also  that 
it  will  spur  the  Nation  to  the  action  which 
Mr.  Rentschler  has  recommended  In  or- 
der that  free-world  private  enterprise 
and  humanity  may  emerge  the  victors  In 
the  continuing  cold  war. 

Closing  tb*  "BusruxaB   Gap"  in  tkx  Cold 

Was 

a  22-point  pbogbam 

(By  WllUam  H.  Rentschler) 

A  nation  assaulted  from  without  strikes 

back  to  defend  itself. 

A  tiny  vUlage  under  siege  marshalls  all  its 
manpower  and  fights  grimly  for  survival. 
Its  people  unite  unqueetloningly  in  a  com- 
mon cause. 

It  has  always  been  so. 
But  the  Cold  War  is  different. 
Often  It  seems  not  a  war  at  all.  Our  nation 
prospers  and  plays.  There  Is  much  afBuence 
and    the    endless    "pursuit    of    happiness." 
There  is  little  sense  of  commitment. 

And  yet  this  Twentieth  Century  Cold 
War — strange  and  deadly,  baffling  and  Insid- 
ious—overshadows in  Its  Import  all  other 
wars  in  mankind's  history. 

Its  end  can  be  a  world  In  bondage  and 
despair. 

It  can  create  ashes  and  obliterate  civiliza- 
tion. 

Or  It  can  result  in  a  better  world,  in  the 
extension  of  freedcan  to  every  land  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet  Earth. 

The  outcome — hopefully,  frlghtenlngly — is 
pretty  much  In  our  hands.  America  leads 
the  Free  World.  Thla  nation  stands  as  free- 
dom's beacon,  as  Its  protector,  as  an  oasis 
of  plenty,  a  garden  at  hope. 

Only  we  can  Influence  favorably  and  de- 
cisively the  direction  and  outcome  of  the 
Cold  War.  No  other  nation  on  the  side  of 
freedcMn  and  right  has  the  power  and  will  to 
shape  the  course  of  this  conflict. 

No  one  denies  our  awesome  power.  But  as 
for  the  will,  the  determination,  the  commit- 
ment, the  sense  of  purpose — these  are  not 
always  so  clear. 

Major  elements  of  our  society,  some  of  our 
foremost  leaders,  walk  hesitantly,  uncer- 
tainly, less  than  confident  of  our  rightnees. 
unsiire  of  our  purpoee,  sometimes  fearful, 
awed,  depressed,  despeOrlng,  frequently 
downright  disinterested,  preoccupied  with  a 
thousand  other,  lesser  things,  frustrated  by 
an  inability  to  force  a  short-term  solution 
to  a  perplexing  long-term  challenge. 

If  it  Is  true  that  only  America  among  all 
the  nations  has.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
potential  to  bring  the  Cold  War  to  a  satisfac- 
tory and  fruitful  conclusion.  It  Is  equally 
true  that  the  American  business  community 
has  greater  potential  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  society  for  exerting  new,  positive,  and 
constructive  Influence  on  the  direction  and 
outcome  of  this  "war  of  wars." 

Today  there  is  a  yawning  "business  gap" 
in  the  Cold  War. 

Basically,  government  fashions,  controls, 
and  executes  America's  Cold  War  role  and 
posture. 

Business,  when  It  worries  about  the  Cold 
War  at  all,  concerns  Itself  chiefly  with  the 
Cold  War's  relation  to  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, to  Its  Impact  on  particular  Industries, 
to  such  matters  as  taxes,  defense  contracts, 
labor  supply,  and  Inflation.  Business  gen- 
erally does  not  take  the  "larger  view." 

Yet  In  reality,  business  Is  the  only  private 
segment  of  our  society  which  is  strategically 
positioned  to  Influence  significantly  this  na- 
tion's role  In,  and  thus  the  direction  and 
outcome  of,  the  Cold  War.  No  other  segment 
has  the  scope,  the  resources,  the  cohesion, 
the  probable  long-range  Interest. 

Business  spans  all  America,  and  America 
"listens"  to  business.  The  business  of  Amer- 
ica la  still  business.  All  of  America's  multi- 
tudes— young  and  old,  black  and  white, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew.  city-dweller 
and  farmer,  laborer  and  executive,  housewife 
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»nd  student,  teacher  and  civil  servant,  doc- 
tor and  scientist — iiave  a  measurable  stake 
m  America's  tree  enterprise  system,  and 
depend  heavily  on  a  thriving  ascending 
economy. 

Business,  almost  by  definition,  is  capable 
of  tough,  hard-headed  realism,  clear  think- 
ing. 6klll  in  organizing  big  projects,  long- 
term  planning,  adberence  to  clearly-defined 
objectives,  and  not  Infrequently,  deep  com- 
miunent  to  principle.  Business,  too,  collec- 
tively and  in  some  cases  Individually,  Is  able 
to  commit  oubstantlaJ  resources — both  men 
and  money — to  ventures  it  chooses  to  take 
on  or  sponsor. 

These  tools  and  talents  can  and  should  he 
combined  by  business  to  provide  vigorous, 
meaningful  Cold  War  leadership. 

America's  business  community — despite 
some  faltering  first  steps  by  a  joomparatlve 
few  of  the  larger,  publicly-held  convpanies — 
has  not  mobilized  its  collective  strength  and 
lesources,  nor  in  fact,  has  It  taken  the  time 
and  eSort  and  careful  thottght  needed  to 
define  In  any  coherent  fashion  Its  possible 
role  in  Influencing  the  direction  and  out- 
come of  the  Cold  War. 

To  continue  to  Ignore  or  skirt  or  avoid  or 
reject  this  task  is  at  once  unwise,  unenlight- 
ened, cowardly,  and  potentially  even  suicidal. 

The  American  people  must  come  to  under- 
stand the  Cold  War  as  a  subtle  yet  titanic 
and  very  real  struggle  for  the  minds  ot  men, 
not  only  worldwide,  but  very  much  within 
the  boundaries  of  these  United  States  as 
well.  If  we  are  to  lead  the  Free  World,  our 
people — as  well  as  a  handful  ot  leaders — 
mu3t  comprehend  the  nature  ot  the  Oold 
War. 

The  issues  and  answers,  laid  bare,  are  rea- 
sonably clear  and  understandable,  but  often 
they  are  shrouded  In  tog  and  mist,  vague- 
ness and  confusion.  Some  deride  the  very 
Idea  of  the  Cold  War  as  outmoded.  They  dis- 
miss it  as  passe.  They  tell  us  that  we  are 
backward  and  belligerent  If  v»  dalm  that 
the  Oold  War  continues  to  exist.  There  are 
even  those  falntbearts  among  us  who  shud- 
der when  we  use  the  word  "enemy"  to  de- 
scribe our  Oold  War  adversaries. 

Business  Is  the  only  gro\^  which  can,  and 
Is  even  remotely  hkely  to  disperse  the  fog 
and  present  ttie  hard,  oold  facts  of  the  Oold 
War  in  any  realistic  perspective. 

It  is  our  national  government,  of  course, 
which  must  finally  decide  and  execute  Amer- 
ica's Oold  War  strategy  and  poUcles. 

But  a  popularly-elected  government  has 
enormous  deficiencies  in  conducting  such  a 
campaign. 

Oovernment,  where  possible,  seeks  to  avoid 
any  clear-cut  commitment  to  specific  long- 
term  objecttvee  in   the  foreign  policy  field. 

Oovernment,  for  political  and  diplomatic 
reasons,  seeks  to  preserve  Its  maneuverability. 

Government  bends  before  political  winds. 
Administrations  pass.  Philosophies  change 
with  the  rise  of  new  leaders. 

All  this  tends  to  dissipate  government's 
sense  of  unwavering  purpose,  and  policies 
flactuate. 

So  government  walks  a  crooked  path. 

But  thoee  who  prosecute  the  Cold  War 
from  beyond  our  shores  are  endlessly  patient, 
nndeviating  In  their  purpoee  of  world  domi- 
nance. Their  short-term  strategies  may  vary, 
but  their  goals  remain  constant,  wfaUe  we 
vacillate  and  wobble  and  wonder,  blow  hot 
and  oold. 

The  resources  of  our  government  In  telling 
the  American  people  Its  version  of  the  Oold 
War  are  unlimited.  But  the  story  Is  often 
incomplete.  Inaccurate,  and  garnished  with 
unwarranted  reassurance,  half-truth,  and 
occasionally  outright  falsehood.  Only  btisl- 
ness  has  the  skUl,  capacity,  sophistication, 
and  perhaps  determination  to  project  with 
even  remotely  comparable  eSectlveneaa  a 
truly  realistic  and  objective  picture  of  the 
tJold  Wars  infinite  complexity. 

The  American  people  do  not  understand 
the  Cold  War.  They  regard  It  as  remote  and 


far  removed  from  them.  They  are  not  stirred 
to  sacrifice  and  dedication  as  In  a  "shooting" 
war,  where  their  homes  and  families  are 
overtly  threatened.  They  fail  to  g^rasp  the  na- 
ture Of  the  Oold  War  enemy.  They  have  no 
Hitler  to  detest.  They  are  unsophisticated 
and  untrained  in  interpreting  the  methods 
and  strategy,  the  propaganda  and  purposes 
of  the  foe. 

There  is  today  a  crying,  pressing  need  for 
Oold  War  education.  Uncertainty  about  our 
role  in  the  Cold  War  has  never  been  more 
widespread. 

The  American  citizenry  is  increasingly 
puzzled,  quite  frequently  deluded  by  the 
subtle  shift  In  Cold  War  emphasis  since  the 
bloodier  days  of  Stalin  and  Khnishchev. 
The  crafty  new  leaders  in  the  Kremlin,  skilled 
propagandists  all,  assiduously  seek  to  create 
a  somewhat  warmer,  at  times  almost  amiable 
"New  Ix>ok"  for  Communism. 

To  all  those  millions  here  and  around  the 
world  who  fervently  wish  for  peace,  they 
dangle  tempting  lures  and  speak  honeyed 
words.  More  and  more,  we  think  we  see 
shafts  of  light  piercing  the  hitherto  impen- 
etrable Iron  Curtain.  We  hope  and  pray  It  is 
so.  We  clutch  at  patently  insincere  peace 
overtures.  We  feel  sure  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spond favorably  to  our  child-like  gestures  of 
good  faith.  We  shrug  off  peLBt  duplicity.  We 
are  inclined  to  Ignore  the  stark  lessons  of 
history. 

It  Is  at  this  point — now — that  dependable 
Cold  War  education,  hard-headed  analysLs 
are  vital.  Surely  Communism  is  changing,  say 
many  Americans  with  characteristic  hope  and 
faith  and  optimism — changing  the  old  ways, 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  a  grim  past,  en- 
tering at  last  the  portals  of  the  civilized 
world,  questing  for  brothertiood  among  Its 
fellow  nations.  What  Is  this  "New  Look" 
promoted  by  the  canny  propagandists  In  the 
Kremlin,  by  their  unwitting  dupes  around 
the  world,  by  well -meaning  i^Mlogisix  for 
Communism,  by  unthinking  citizens  in  our 
very  midst? 

THIS  IS  TBE   KXW  LOOK 

The  blood  bathe  and  purges  are  remnants 
of  the  past,  we  are  told,  long  gone  and  for- 
gotten by  all  who  seek  peace  in  our  time.  Ter- 
ror no  longer  stalks  the  streets  of  Com- 
munist dtles.  Russian  Communism  Is  evolv- 
ing Into  a  system  which — ^whlle  not  exactly 
admirable  or  even  Impreealve  by  »ur  stand- 
ards— la  hardly  as  bad  as  we  have  been  led 
to  beUeve.  Look  what  Communism  has  done 
for  the  Russian  people  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Surely  they  are  far  better  off 
today  than  at  any  time  In  their  tragic,  tu- 
multuous history. 

But  look  again 

The  Berlin  Wall  still  stands,  cruelly  divid- 
ing a  proud  city,  half-slave,  half-free — and 
millions  more  throughout  the  civilized  world 
live  In  bondage  \inder  the  cruel  boot  of  Rus- 
sian Communism.  Compared  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Pree  World,  Ruslan  citizens  still  lead 
a  meager,  threadbare,  luxury-less  existence. 

THIS  IS  THE  NKW  LOOK 

The  Soviets  are  moving  toward  free  enter- 
prise, they  tell  us.  Rxissla  has  introduced 
into  Its  rigidly-controlled  economy  the  profit 
motive  and  incentive  system,  hallmarks  of 
American  material  progress,  with  praise- 
worthy results.  Plant  managers  today  are 
being  urged  to  compete  in  terms  of  elBclency 
with  other  factories,  greater  emphasis  is  be- 
ing placed  on  color  and  design,  and  goods 
are  being  produced  to  please  and  tempt  the 
Russian  consumer.  Eventually,  the  argument 
goes.  Russia  will  become  a  capitaUst  society 
and  the  great  gulf  between  os  will  fade  Into 
Insignificance.  The  old  order  changeth.  and 
It  ts  only  a  matter  of  time  until  Russia 
adopts  a  truly  Western  outlook. 
But  look  again 

AU  the  profits — If  any — go  to  the  State. 
The  plant  manager  is  told  what  to  produce 
and   how   much.   Military   needs   come   flra* 


There  Is  no  free  enterprise  system  or  any- 
thing like  It  xinless  the  Krenilln  ordains  It. 

THIS    IS    TBS    NCW    LOOK 

Cultural  exchanges  and  sporting  events 
endear  the  Russian  people  to  open-hearted 
Americans,  who  readily  sense  the  common 
hop>es  and  fears  that  bind  all  humankind.  We 
thrill  to  their  ballet  dancers,  their  musicians, 
their  artists  aad  actors.  We  are  Impressed  by 
their  athletic  prowess  and  the  outgoing  good 
sportsmanship  oi  Russian  athletes.  So  their 
system,  we  say,  can't  be  all  bad. 
But  look  again 

Their  artists  and  athletes  stlU  defect  when 
the  chance  arises,  for  they  are  eager  to  cast 
off  the  chains  of  oppression  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  freedom.  Said  Soviet  author  Vallery 
Tarsis.  as  he  Inhaled  New  York's  free  air: 
"Stalin  told  tis  this  kind  of  life  would  come 
to  Russia  In  the  next  century.  I  dreamed  It 
would  come  In  the  22nd  Century.  It  Is  un- 
believable In  our  time  there  can  be  a  place 
like  America." 

THIS    IS    THZ    NEW    LOOK 

Russian  inteUectuals,  poets,  writers,  and 
professors  make  a  valiant  effort  to  "buck  " 
the  system,  to  ^>eak  out  and  express  bold 
and  often  bitter  criticism.  Pragments  of  this 
dissent  are  permitted  to  filter  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  "prooT*  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  does  exist  In  Cotn- 
munlst  lands.  Mayt>e,  we  say  hopefully,  they 
are  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  their  censorship. 
It  will  only  take  more  time. 
But  took  again 

InteUectuals  are  still  cast  into  prison  or 
exile  when  they  overstep  a  thin,  nebulous, 
and  undefined  line  In  critlcl^ng  or  lampoon- 
ing the  omnipotent  State. 

THIS    IB    TBX    NEW    LOOK 

Russia  and  Red  China  are  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  we  look  od  with  satisfaction, 
type-casting  the  Chinese  as  the  "bad  guys" 
and  the  Rtiaalans  as  the  "good  guys"  In  this 
lnto«-mural  etroggle  for  dominance  within 
the  Oommantst.  Look,  we  say,  Russia  Is  tak- 
ing the  "eoft"  line  and  they  provide  a  buffer 
against  our  "real"  enemies,  the  fierce  and 
barbarous  Red  Cblnese. 

But  look  again 

Russia  continues  Its  methodical  campaign 
of  subversion  and  works  quietly  In  jnost 
instances  with  the  Chinese  Reds  in  ever  ex- 
tending the  Cotnmunlst  sphere  of  domina- 
tion. The  real  point  ot  contention  between 
Russia  and  Red  China,  points  out  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Judd,  forms'  Congressman,  medical 
missionary  In  China,  and  specialist  on  Par 
E^astern  affairs.  Is  whether  they  will  hasten 
the  decline  of  capitalism  by  armed  aggres- 
sion, or  whether  they  will  mix  subversion 
with  patience  until  we  topple  from  our  own 
Internal  excesses,  and  finally,  whether  they 
will  then  cremate  us  or  embalm  us.  The  out- 
come of  such  a  macabre  debate  can  hardly 
be  comforting  to  the  Western  world. 

These  are  reasons  why  a  concerted,  mas- 
sive camp>algn  of  Oold  War  education  is  Im- 
perative. We  must  effectively  refute  the 
subtle  and  persuasive  propaganda  barrage 
being  launched  against  us,  and  we  must 
frame  a  continuing,  long-term  response 
which  will  awaken  the  world  to  the  rightness, 
morality,  and  essential  unselfishness  of  our 
Cold  War  position. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  people 
need  guidance.  They  crave  facta.  If  they 
know.  If  they  have  these  tacts,  they  will 
decide  rationally  and  wisely  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  decide,  for  they  have  always 
responded  with  good  sense  and  courage  In 
such   an   atmosphere. 

It  Is  the  first  responsibility  of  business  to 
offer  this  guidance,  to  provide  these  tacts, 
to  define  the  nature  and  scope  and  Impor- 
tance of  the  Oold  War. 

Business    must    conduct    a   massive   cam- 
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paigrn  to  dispel  the  niTtlu  and  vanquish  th« 
cliches  of  the  C<dd  War. 

Business  must  mobilize  natlcm&l  opinion 
Ijehlnd  sound,  rational,  clew-cut  Oold  War 
objectives. 

Business  leadership  must  state  the  case 
boldly,  unwaveringly,  repeatedly,  and,  where 
possible,  collectively,  to  achieve  maximum 
Impact. 

Business  mvist  help  renew  this  nation's 
faith  In  its  cause,  in  the  rlghtness  of  Its 
purpose,  in  ourselves  as  a  proud,  compas- 
sionate,  and  honorable  people. 

Business  must  Inculcate  in  the  American 
ctilzenry  a  sense  of  purpose  and  dedication — 
and  kindle  In  our  Cold  War  effort  the  spirit 
of  a  great  crtisade. 

Business,  without  assuming  the  p>ost\ire 
of  the  predatory  hawk,  must  seek  long-term 
victory  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  Is  no  task  for  the  short-winded.  The 
marathon  race  we  run  may  take  many  years, 
perhaps  half  a  century  or  even  more.  We 
must  pace  ourselves.  And  we  must  never 
vraver  until  we  cross  the  finish  line — first. 

Ours  Is  a  noble,  basic,  very  simple  goal: 
the  extension  of  freedom.  We  want  for  other 
human  beings  the  chance  to  exercise  the 
Ood-granted  right  to  determine  their  own 
destines.  We  want  to  help  them  secure  free- 
dom from  want  and  disease,  freedom  from 
fear  and  oppression.  We  have  no  wish  for 
empire  of  gold,  no  wish  to  overwhelm  any 
nation  with  sheer  military  might,  no  wish 
to  Impose  our  Ideas  or  our  methods  or  our 
form  of  government  on  these  others. 

If  business  states  Its  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  tor  all  mankind,  and 
pursues  this  cause  with  passion,  a  certain 
nobility  will  crown  Its  efforts.  Inevitably 
this  will  offset  some  of  the  more  iinflatterlng 
facets  of  the  corporate  reputation  and,  co- 
Incldentally,  strengthen  the  broad  cause  of 
free  enterprise. 

Specifically,  how  can  business  Influence 
the  course  and  outcome  of  the  Cold  War? 

Before  suggesting  specific  programs  which 
business  can  undertake,  and  specific  areas  in 
which  business  can  contribute  and  work.  It 
Is  important  to  consider  the  background  of 
business  participation  In  the  public  arena 
and  to  set  forth  a  few  basic  guidelines. 

Above  all,  business.  In  this  momentotis 
undertaking,  must  avoid  temporizing  and 
pussy-footing  In  defining  and  stating  Its 
Cold  War  convictions.  Business  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  tx>ld  stands,  to  state  challenging 
positions.  In  short  to  be  controversial  where 
controversy  Is  Inevitable  and  perhaps  even 
necessary. 

This  will  not  always  be  easy,  but  business 
cannot  be  effective  In  this  vital  role  if  it 
"hamstrings"  itself  by  fretting  endlessly 
about  whether  everybody  will  agree.  That 
they  will  not  Is  as  certain  as  the  sunrise. 

Business  at  the  outset  must  summon  the 
courage  to  spell  out  Its  Cold  War  programs. 
Its  strategy,  and  its  objectives  Just  as  clearly, 
concisely,  and  unmistakably  as  It  would  de- 
fine and  Insist  on  meeting  Its  corporate  sales 
and  profit  objectives.  If  the  approach  Is 
vague  and  nebulous.  It  will  fall  far  short  of 
even  Its  moat  modest  hopes  and  expectations 
and  never  really  contribute  anything  sig- 
nificant and  meaningful. 

There  Is  here  a  desperate  need  for  "busi- 
ness statesmanship,"  a  term  widely  used  but 
a  quality  notably  lacking  In  all  but  a  rela- 
tively few  corporations  today.  We  can  cite 
exceptions,  and  becaxise  they  are  so  few.  they 
loom  disproportionately  large  and  are  widely 
publicized  In  the  business  press  and  business 
ccxnm  unity. 

The  true  business  statesman  is  the  corpo- 
rate executive  with  the  raw  guts,  the  resolve 
the  sense  of  dedication  to  advocate  the  course 
that  he  believes  to  be  right  even  if  it  Is  un- 
popular. The  business  statesman  is  the  leader 
who  will  stick  to  his  guns  in  the  face  ot 
government  pressure,  consumer  boycott,  and 
shareholder  grumbling.  He  Is  surely  not  tb* 


businessman  who  readily  bends  before  every 
breeae,  methodically  chooses  the  safe  course, 
and  carefully  seeks  out  and  adopts  the  non- 
controversial  position,  for  this  is  hardly  the 
way  we  will  proceed  toward  and  eventually 
attain  demaodlng,  realistic  Cold  War  ob- 
jectives. 

Nor  is  the  business  statesman  one  who  seeks 
to  roll  back  history,  retreat  to  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, repeal  the  social  legislation  of  three 
decades,  and  define  as  some  sort  of  Commu- 
nist plot  every  undertaking  at  variance  with 
his  own  hlde-bovind  views.  For  this  attitude 
and  this  Image  surely  will  scuttle  before  it 
leaves  the  dock  any  thoughtful,  wide-rang- 
ing program  at  Cold  War  education  proposed 
by  the  business  community. 

Labor  has  been  infinitely  more  effective 
than  business  in  the  area  of  domestic  politi- 
cal action  because  it  outlines  Its  objectives 
unmistakably,  hard-headedly,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  and  then  follows  up  with  a  tough, 
no-nonsense  campaign  to  meet  them.  Labor 
Is  strictly  "activist"  and  aggressive:  business 
considerably  more  theoretical  and  timid  in 
the  public  arena. 

Compare  the  approaches  of  these  to  major 
segments  of  our  society: 

Where  labor  hires  paid  political  organizers, 
business  runs  full-page  ads  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Where  labor  pumps  dollars  into  crucial 
marginal  Coogresslonal  districts,  business 
kicks  In  to  vague  "Commlttees-for-Thls-or- 
That"  which  often  lack  real  grass  roots  po- 
litical punch. 

Where  labor  tells  lt«  friends  and  members 
and  beholden  legislators  how  to  vote,  busi- 
ness relies  on  the  "soft  sell,"  tinwilUng  to 
run  the  risk  of  offending  anyone,  and  often 
doesn't  even  convey  Its  views  at  all. 

Labor  leaders,  educators,  government  offi- 
cials, even  clergymen,  speak  oirt  forcefully 
and  pointedly  on  the  big  national  Issues. 
Businessmen  tend  to  Bp>eak  collectively  and 
quite  Impersonally  through  their  more  anon- 
ymous trade  associations,  whose  viewpoints 
often  are  brushed  aside  and  discounted  as 
prejudiced  and  self-serving. 

Labor  speaks  Its  mind  on  national  goals, 
social  legislation,  and  other  broad  matters  far 
beyond  Its  traditional  concern  with  wage 
and  working  conditions.  Labor  sees  as  Its 
province  every  aspect  of  national  policy. 
Businessmen,  despite  some  prominent  ex- 
ceptions, generally  tend  to  be  more  parochial, 
often  more  technical,  and  rarely  express 
themselves  thoughtfully  on  great  national 
and  International  Issues. 

To  the  average  obewver,  to  the  man  In  the 
street,  to  the  newspaper  editor  and  reporter, 
the  businessman  all  too  frequently  seems 
motivated  strictly  by  matters  of  self-interest 
like  taxes,  tariffs,  wage-and-hour  laws,  labor 
legislation.  Too  seldom  does  he  appear  to  be 
genuinely  concerned  About  humanitarian 
matters  or  global  affairs.  Too  seldom  does  the 
businessman  express  the  larger  view,  and  all 
too  rarely  does  he  bother  to  state  his  beliefs 
to  the  community  at  large  through  church, 
service,  and  welfare  organizations,  even 
though  these  groupw  In  many  cases  would 
provide  large,  admiring,  and  generally  sym- 
pathetic audiences. 

Long  before  he  came  Into  the  Cabinet,  the 
very  articulate  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  John  W.  Gardner,  stated 
most  precisely  a  principal  falling  of  business- 
men and  other  lesulers: 

"Very  few  of  our  most  prominent  people 
take  a  really  large  view  of  the  leadership 
assignment.  Most  of  them  are  simply  tending 
the  machinery  of  that  part  of  society  to 
which  they  bolong.  The  machinery  may  be  a 
great  corporation  or  a  great  government 
agency  or  a  great  law  practice  or  a  great 
university.  These  people  may  tend  It  very 
well  indeed,  but  they  are  not  pursuing  what 
the  total  society  need*;  they  have  not  de- 
veloped  a  Btategy   a*  to  bov  K  cmi   be 


achieved  and  they're  not  moving  to  accom- 
plish it." 

His  observation  applies  particularly  to  » 
strategy  for  prosecuting  and  winning  the 
Cold  War. 

Too  many  bualnesemen  are  "simply  tend- 
ing the  machinery,"  as  Secretary  Oardner 
puts  It,  without  taking  a  "really  larg^  view" 
of  the  need  for  a  grand  strategy  to  achieve 
our  objectives  In  this  frustrating  Cold  War, 
whose  impact  on  our  civilization,  however 
difficult  to  dramatize,  almost  sxirely  over- 
shadows the  long-term  Impact  of  any  past 
"shooting"  war  and,  for  that  matter,  any 
other  present  national  or  International  chal- 
lenge. 

How  can  the  corporate  chief  executive— 
that  lonely  fellow  who  g^uldes  the  destiny  of 
a  private  business  venture,  answering  in 
turn  to  his  Directors,  his  shareholders,  bit 
employees,  his  oustomers,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large — most  effectively  commit  cer- 
tain  of  his  company's  resources  to  assure 
that  freedcnn's  torch  shall  oontmue  to  bum 
here  and  perhaps  seme  day  In  other,  less 
fortunate  lands  as  well? 

Prom  my  vantage-point  as  President  of  a 
relatively  small,  cloeely-held  company,  I  am 
convinced  there  Is  much  of  a  positive  con- 
structive nature  that  American  business  can 
do.  Some  of  what  I  shall  propose  here  Is  by 
no  means  new.  or  It  is  novel  only  In  part  or 
In  emphasis.  Some  Is  an  extension  of  pro- 
grams and  ldea«  already  advanced  and  In 
some  cases  underway.  Some,  hopefully,  ig 
new  and  challenging. 

My  proposals  are  not  designed  strictly  for 
or  beamed  solely  at  the  ccwporate  giants,  few 
in  number,  which  donUnate  tlie  conunercial 
scene  in  terms  of  sales,  assets,  profits,  and 
employees.  Based  ooi  my  own  first-hand 
knowledge,  many  facets  of  this  program  are 
applicable  to  and  practical  for  thousands  of 
small  and  medlum-slzed  firms  whose  par- 
ticipation would  greatly  increase  the  pros- 
pects for  large-scale  success  In  achieving 
Cold  War  objectives. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  program 
outlined  broadly  In  this  essay— if  elementa 
of  it  are  adopted  widely  by  enough  com- 
panies, large  and  small — has  the  potential  to 
change  for  the  long-term  good  the  very 
course  of  the  Cold  War  and  lead  us  towanl 
the  sort  of  Cold  War  victory  that  would 
benefit  all  mankind. 

First  of  all.  each  participating  firm— 
whether  employing  100  people  or  lOO.OOO— 
should  assign  one  man  direct  responsibility 
for  that  company's  "Cold  War  Program,"  In 
the  400  or  so  larger  companies  which  have 
Public  Affairs  Departments,  the  chief  Public 
Affairs  officers  logict^ly  could  be  assigned  to 
coordinate  within  his  department  an  am- 
bitious slate  ot  Cold  War  activities.  In 
smaller  companies,  a  top  corporate  officer  or 
other  key  employee,  in  some  cases  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  could  be  designated  to  carry 
the  ball.  In  any  event,  the  responsible  Cold 
War  "g^eneral"  In  each  company,  for  best 
results,  should  report  directly  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  on  this  particular  assign- 
ment. 

A  specific  program,  with  clearly-defined 
objectives,  should  be  developed  and  agreed 
on,  a  budget  should  be  authorized,  and  regu- 
lar progress  reports  should  be  required.  Any 
less  formal  program  Is  likely  to  yield  mini- 
mal results  and  evaporate  within  six  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  businesslike,  no-non- 
sense approach — such  as  that  which  might 
attend  the  launching  of  any  major,  new 
corporate  venture — would  serve  notice  from 
the  start  that  this  Is  no  casual,  experimental 
whim  or  personal  plaything  of  the  "boss," 
but  rather  a  deadly  serious  program  which 
Is  expected  to  produce  serious  results  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

Here,  then,  is  that  program : 

1.  Business  should  give  prompt  and  over- 
whelming support  to  the  Preedom  Studlei 
Center,  possibly  the  most  Important  slngls 
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<Ievelopment  In  the  presently  limited  cam- 
paign to  close  the  Cold  War  educational 
•gap  "  The  success  of  this  so-called  "West 
Point  of  psycho-polltlcal  warfare"  will  l)e 
dependent  largely  on  business  support. 
Token  contributions  are  not  the  answer. 
What  Is  needed  are  major  pledges  over  a 
period  of  years,  depending  on  the  size  and 
financial  strength  of  the  particular  com- 
pany, but  certainly  comparable  In  amoimt 
to  major  corporate  grants  to  leading  educa- 
tional Institutions.  Companies  should  also 
consider  an  annual  fund-raising  campaign 
among  employees  for  the  Preedom  Studies 
Center,  along  the  lines  of  the  Community 
Fund  drive,  thus  giving  rank-and-file  em- 
ployees the  piide  and  satisfaction  of  par- 
ticipating personally  In  this  noble  and  im- 
portant effort.  At  the  proper  time,  each 
company  should  send  to  the  residence  school 
of  the  Preedom  Studies  Center  for  special 
training  the  key  employee  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  that  com- 
pany's Cold  War  program.  Certainly  nothing 
li  more  vital  at  this  moment  in  our  history 
than  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Preedom 
Studies  Center  to  provide  training  in  Cold 
War  strategies  to  the  maximum  number  of 
qualified  Oold  War  "combatants"  and  to  de- 
velop competent  leadership  for  the  long, 
tedious  struggle  which  stretches  before  us. 

2.  Business  should  use  all  Its  energy  and 
practical  polltlcsl  skill  to  force  a  favorable 
vote  In  Congress  on  the  establishment  of  a 
so-called  United  States  Preedom  Academy. 
Business  can  and  should  be  Instrumental  in 
marshalling  public  support  to  pry  free  from 
Sen.  J.  William  P^ilbrlght's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  the  legislation  authorizing 
this  crucial  adjunct  to  the  overall  Cold  War 
effort.  Large  companies  should  assign  their 
most  effective  Washington  representatives  to 
start  rounding  up  the  necessary  support  to 
dislodge  this  measure  and  bring  it  to  a  fav- 
orable vote.  Key  executives  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Influential  Congressional 
leaders  should  make  specific  contacts  on  this 
particular  bill.  The  need  for  such  a  training 
center  In  the  art  of  political  warfare  Is  clear. 
The  Idea  has  long  been  supported  by  many 
top  national  legislators  from  both  parties. 
The  Job  now  is  to  break  the  log-jam  and 
force  action.  Business  can  take  a  lead  role 
In  making  a  reality  this  vital  Cold  War  aca- 
demy, which  would  equip  American  person- 
nel overseas  to  counter  effectively  the  efforts 
of  Communist  personnel  trained  intensively 
In  the  art  of  subversion,  political,  and 
psychological  warfare. 

3.  Business  should  endow  and  sponsor 
"Oold  War"  professorships  on  college  cam- 
puses and  seek  to  establish  "Cold  War" 
ooorses  as  regular  elements  of  the  curricu- 
lum at  the  high  school  level  as  well.  In  sonie 
cases.  Individual  companies  themselves  could 
endow  such  professorships;  in  other  in- 
stances, smaller  companies  could  join  to- 
gether to  endow  a  "Cold  War"  professorship 
at  a  college  In  their  Immediate  area.  Busi- 
ness should  encourage  educational  institu- 
tions to  develop  the  Cold  War  as  a  historical 
^>eclalty,  just  as  some  professors  presently 
make  a  career  of  studying  and  interpreting 
the  Civil  War,  the  American  EevoluUon. 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  and  other  great  wars 
throughout  world  history.  The  Cold  War 
must  get  this  sort  of  attention  If  we  expect 
Its  Importance  ard  true  impact  to  register 
on  the  populace  at  large. 

4.  Business  should  take  the  lead  In  stimu- 
lating the  preparation  of  a  frank,  scholarly, 
objective  and  understandable  text-book 
which  traces  the  history  and  explains  the 
origins  and  significance  of  the  Cold  War. 
Such  a  text  could  be  periodically  revised, 
updated,  reprinted,  and  distributed  widely 
for  use  on  college  campuses.  In  high  schools, 
»nd  by  adult  study  groups. 

5.  Business  should  offer  scholarships  to 
•tudents  willing,  anxious,  and  quaUfled  to 
laake  the  Cold  War  a  major  field  of  study 


In  seeking  a  degree  In  political  science,  gov- 
ermnent,  history,  education,  or  even  econom- 
ics or  a  foreign  language.  Such  students,  on 
graduation,  would  be  soundly  grounded  in 
the  hlst<K7  and  nature  of  the  Cold  War  and 
might  well  be  In  a  major  position  In  private 
or  public  life  to  Influence  soundly  the  cltl- 
«ienry-at-large  on  matters  relating  to  the 
Oold  War. 

6.  Business  should  develop  and  sponsor 
carefully-documented,  mass  appeal  TV  and 
radio  programs  on  Important  aspects  and 
episodes  of  the  Cold  War.  Serious  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  continuing,  13-week 
"Oold  War"  documentary  series  for  network 
TV,  perbapis  sponsored  jointly  by  an  "honor 
roll"  of  participating  companies.  Business 
should  also  develop  and  run  In  dally  newe- 
pap>ers.  college  papers,  house  organs,  trade 
journals,  fraternal  and  service  club  publlca- 
'Uons,  national  consumer  magazines,  and 
other  print  media  thoughtful,  readable  ad- 
rertlsements  devoted  to  Cold  War  education. 
Ad  campaigns  of  this  sort  should  not  be 
thrown  together  haphazardly,  but  should 
be  worked  o^it  painstakingly  with  the  corpo- 
rate advertising  agency  and  granted  a  specific 
beglnning-of-year  budget  allocation,  as  part 
of  the  overall  corporate  ad  program. 

7.  Business  should  support  and  partici- 
pate in  the  activities  of  organizations  and 
agencies  (such  as  the  American  Security 
council,  Radio  Pree  Europe,  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  and  others) 
whose  effectiveness  Is  demonstrable  and 
whose  educational  programs,  public  utter- 
ances, and  continuing  activities  encourage 
sound,  constructive,  and  realistic  attitudes 
and  actions  In  regard  to  the  Cold  War.  Such 
support  by  business  should  not  be  on  a 
scattershot  basis,  but,  once  a  careful  and 
satisfactory  Investigation  of  such  an  orga- 
mzatlon  has  been  made,  support  and  partici- 
pation should  be  both  ample  and  construc- 
tive, with  resf>onElble  i>er8onnel  being  urged 
and  In  some  cases  Eisslgned  to  take  a  role  In 
the  affairs  of  that  organization. 

8.  Business  should  develop,  procure,  and 
distribute  Oold  War  llterattrre,  films,  and 
other  Informational  and  educational  mate- 
rial on  a  continuing,  unrelenting  basis  to 
employees,  stockholders,  customers,  and  the 
community  at  large.  This  approach  to  Cold 
War  education  should  be  a  carefully 
thought-out  part  of  the  overall  corporate 
employee  and  shareholder  relations  pro- 
grams, and  should  be  featured  regularty  In 
employee  publications,  mailings  to  employ- 
ees, paycheck  and  dividend  Inserts,  stock- 
holder communications,  reading  racks,  and 
bulletin  boards. 

9.  Business  should  sponsor  more  oonterts. 
similar  to  this  one,  which  surely  has  sparked 
much  serious,  creative,  and  constructive 
thought.  Such  competitive  events  should  be 
beamed  specifically  at  students,  hourly  work- 
ers, doctors,  and  other  groups  within  our 
society,  to  stimulate  their  thinking  andto 
focus  their  attention  on  speclflc  ways  in 
which  they  and  their  associates  and  organi- 
zations could  aid  In  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Cold  War.  Colleges,  laboi  unions, 
medical  societies,  and  other  trade  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  could  be  enlisted  to 
help  develop  Interest  and  oo-sponsor  such 
contests.  Sponsoring  firms — like  Schick  In 
this  case — would  contribute  challenging 
prizes.  Such  contests  might  generate  sound 
ideas  from  previously  untapped  brainpower. 

10.  Business  should  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  local  "truth  squads"  to  refute  and 
explain  Cold  Wju'  myths,  misstatements, 
propaganda,  and  misinformation  which  are 
prevalent  throughout  the  nation  today.  A 
Speakers  Bureau  could  fill  requests  for  spe- 
cialists on  Cold  War  topics  and  actually  so- 
licit speaking  engagements  from  schools, 
service  clubs,  ladies  clubs,  fraternal  ordvs, 
religious  organizations,  and  other  com-^ 
munlty  groups.  A  large  national  company 
could  deveic^  such  pn^rams   In   the  oom- 


munltles  where  Its  pUats  are  located.  One- 
plant  oompanleB  eould  do  the  job  in  their 
headquarters  cities.  If  this  approach  Is  pur- 
sued aggressively,  the  gntssroota  Impact  ooold 
be  substantial. 

11.  Business  sbould  eeek  to  enoourage  the 
establishment  of  "Cold  War  Strategy  ft  Ac- 
tion Committees"  within  various  business- 
oriented  organizations,  such  as  local  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  Manufacturers  Assocla- 
Uons.  and  industry  trade  groups.  Cold  War 
symposiums,  panels,  exhibits,  and  speeches 
could  be  arranged  as  part  of  the  agenda  at 
annual  conventions  of  these  organizations, 
which  invariably  draw  industry  leaders,  get 
widespread  press  coverage,  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  commumtlee  where  they  are 
held. 

12.  Business  should  sponsor  "Town  Meet- 
ings"— open  to  the  public — on  the  "clear  and 
present  dangers"  of  the  Cold  War.  Such  com- 
mumty  semmars  could  be  sponsored,  under- 
written, and  promoted  by  local  corporations 
in  cooperation  with  IocjlI  public  ofBciais,  edu- 
cators, and  others  who  would  share  the  credit 
and  bask  m  the  limelight  as  masters  of  cere- 
monies, co-sponsors,  and  participants.  The 
theme  might  be  along  the  lines  of  "They 
Still  Want  to  Bury  You."  and  at  least  one 
main  speaker  knowledgeable  in  various  phases 
of  the  Cold  War  oouid  be  imported  to  tiigh- 
light  the  affair.  Such  a  "Town  Meeting" — 
properly  staged — could  have  dramaUc  shock 
effect  on  a  slumbering  community. 

-13.  Business  should  make  effective  use  of 
prestigious  public  forums  in  which  top  cor- 
porate officials  serve  as  directors,  officers,  and 
program  committee  members  to  get  across 
Wherever  possible  an  authoritative  message 
on  the  Cold  War,  Such  officials  can  be  Instru- 
mental In  proposing  and  actually  obtaining 
well-informed  speakers  who  will  draw  large, 
influential  audiences  and  relate  the  luivar- 
nlsbed  facts  of  the  Cold  War.  Such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Executives  Club.  Economics  Club, 
CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations.  Rotary.  Kl- 
wanis,  and  oth«^  of  similar  stature  offer 
effective  forums  to  convey  this  vital  message. 
As  a  college  or  school  trustee,  the  business 
executive  may  have  opportumties  to  suggest 
a  Cold  War  expert  as  a  commencement 
speaker  or  special  guest  lecturer.  Myriad  op- 
portunities along  these  lines  are  available  to 
the  corporate  leader  active  In  his  community. 

14.  Business  should  work  constructively 
and  In  practical,  down-to-earth  ways  for  the 
election  of  solid  public  officials  who  perceive 
smd  understand  the  gravity  of  the  Cold  War. 
Businessmen  should  make  absolutely  sure 
that  candidates  for  Congress,  the  VS.  Senate, 
naajor  state  offices,  school  posts,  and  local 
legislative  seats  have  sound  attitudes  toward 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  positive  Cold 
War  program.  Business  should  determine 
where  candidates  stand  on  the  Cold  War, 
and  then  should  give  meaningful,  all-out 
support  to  the  right  men  and  women.  Noth- 
ing in  this  struggle  Is  more  lmp>ortant  than 
a  constructive,  realistic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  key  officials  who  will  make  the  de- 
cisions, cast  the  votes,  and  guide  the  direc- 
tion of  national,  state,  and  local  policies. 
It  Is  vitally  Important  to  know  where  a 
candidate  stands — specifically — before  he 
gets  business  support  and  be/ore  he  gets 
elected. 

15.  Business  should  avoid  unreasonably 
strengthemng  the  financial  condition,  tech- 
nical "know-how,"  and  national  strength  of 
"enemy"  nations  even  though  this  may  in- 
volve in  certain  cases  specULc  corporate 
sacrifice.  The  national  interest  should  super- 
sede the  strictly  personal  or  company  inter- 
est. The  idea  of  trade  with  Iron  Ctirtaln 
countries — especially  Russia  and  Red 
China — as  a  means  of  lessening  tension, 
creating  goodwill,  and  demonstrating  our 
"good  faith"  has  a  most  appealing  ring.  But 
It  Is  the  sheerest  delusion  to  think  for  a 
minute  that  these  "offerings."  however 
gratefully  received,  will  change  the  ultimate 
grand    objectives    of    the    Communist    foe. 
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Wbether  we  sblp  tboa  grain  or  macMna 
tools,  light  bulba  or  sUk  dreaaea,  we  aid 
tbelr  cause,  aomettmea  freeing  for  "war" 
production  the  very  equipment  which  other- 
wise woild  neceasarlly  be  emidoyed  to 
satisfy  the  "consumer"  demand  In  thai 
parUcula:.'  Iron  Curtain  nation.  Businesa 
should  resist  the  temptation  to  aid  the 
enemy  cause  through  trade,  even  when  goy- 
emment  pressure  becomes  Intense.  Business 
should  spell  out  clearly  the  dangers  of  sell- 
ing or  trading  with  the  C!ommunUt8,  even 
when  the  products  Involved  appear  on  the 
surface  to  be  harmless  or  hximanltarlan. 

16.  Business  should  use  every  means  at  Ita 
command  to  strengthen  the  domestic  fibre 
of  America,  recognizing  that  a  strong, 
solvent,  self-reliant,  dedicated,  well-in- 
formed nation  Is  best  equipped  to  resist  the 
subtle  onslaught  of  Cksmmunlsm,  which  baa 
long  held  that  capitalism  will  collapse  from 
within  because  of  its  own  Inherent  weak- 
nesses and  deficiencies.  Thla  metuu  that 
business  should  Insist  on  a  sound  national 
fiscal  posture  and  sensible  domestic  policies 
which  seek  to  sustain  and  help  thoee  who 
are  not  able  to  help  themaelves  because  of 
Illness,  age,  destitution  and  personal  calam- 
ity, but  which  do  not  weaken  the  financial 
fabric  of  the  natlcm  by  squandering  tax 
dollars  on  impractical,  unwise,  and  unneces- 
sary projects. 

17.  Business  should  employ  its  regular  cor- 
porate lobbyists  to  Influence  legislation 
bearing  on  carefully-considered,  clearly-de- 
fined Cold  War  policy.  Just  as  lobbyists  seek 
to  Influence  legislation  which  directly  affects 
the  firms  they  represent.  Such  activity  would 
necessarily  reqiUre  careful  handling  and 
would  involve  painstaking  documentation 
and  top-level  corporate  authorization.  Buid- 
neas  should  concern  Itself  as  much  with 
the  survival  of  its  nation  aa  with  the  survival 
ot  ita  corporate  entity. 

18.  Busloess  collectively  should  establish 
a  continuing  national  "Symposium  on  the 
Cold  War"  and  sponsor,  perhaps  once  every 
fifth  year,  an  hlatorlc  conference  of  un- 
precedented proportions  and  prestige  on  the 
Cold  War,  whoee  participants  might  Include 
towering  figures  like  Pope  Paul,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  General  Elsen- 
hower, former  President  Truman,  Dean  Ache- 
•on,  n  Thant,  prominent  educators,  businesa 
atatesmen,  military  leaders,  and  others.  Such 
a  "summit"  conference  would  focus  world- 
wide attention  on  the  critical  natiixe  of  the 
Cold  War.  It  should  Include  "down-to-earth" 
seminars  on  the  bard  nuts-and-bolte  aspects 
of  the  Cold  War,  as  well  as  the  lofty,  some- 
what more  philosophical  counsel  of  the  "big 
name"  speakers.  Businesa  should  take  the 
lead  In  laiuichlng  and  shaping  such  a  dra- 
matic ventiire. 

19.  Business,  through  its  most  prominent 
individual  and  organizational  "voices," 
ahould  aak  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  a  Business  Advisory  Council  on 
Cold  War  PoUcy,  which  would  consult  pe- 
riodically with  and  present  Its  collective 
views  to  the  Prealdent,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  National  Security  Council,  and  other  key 
government  officials.  This  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministration an  opportunity  to  tap  the  re- 
sources and  vlewpotnta  of  a  knowledgeable, 
concerned  segment  of  the  American  society 
and  would  logically  extend  the  Influence  of 
business  beyond  the  strictly  economic  and 
commercial  spheres.  To  be  most  effective, 
such  a  committee  should  Include  represent- 
atives ot  both  large  and  small  companies  In 
diverse  fields,  but  sho\ild  not  be  so  vast 
numerically  aa  to  be  unwieldy.  Such  a  Coun- 
cil, once  selected  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  of  the  business  community,  should 
be  Independent,  frank  In  expressing  Its  views, 
and  not  bound  In  any  way  to  "clear"  Ita  rec- 
ommendations with  trade  aaaoclatlona,  other 
business  groups,  and  unrepresented  firms. 
New  blood  and  fresh  viewpoints  should  be 
Injected  Into  the  Council  once  a  year,  with 
an  annual  turnover  of  perhapa  one-third  of 
th*   total   menxberablp.   Such   an   advlaory 


"arm"  could  expose  government  officials  to 
a  new  dimension  of  creative,  constructive 
thought  on  Cold  War  strategy  and  policy. 

30.  Business  shoxild  grant  leaves-of-ab- 
sence  to  and  supplement  or  fully  underwrite 
the  salaries  of  stable,  competent,  well- 
grounded  executives  and  technical  person- 
nel to  serve  In  government  and  accept  a  va- 
riety of  vital  Cold  War  assignments  through- 
out the  world.  Business  should  solicit  c^por- 
tunltles  for  such  men  to  serve  their  country 
in  this  way. 

21.  Business  should  also  provide  qualified 
personnel  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
locally-owned  private  enterprise  In  under- 
developed nations,  to  train  foreign  personnel 
In  the  techniques  of., management,  produc- 
tion, and  financial  control,  to  expose  for- 
eigners to  American  "know-how"  and  to 
demonstrate  the  worth  and  soundness  of 
American  methods.  Business  should  increas- 
ingly where  feasible  engage  in  joint  corpor- 
ate ventures  abroad  with  foreign  firms,  par- 
ticularly those  lacking  In  technical  compe- 
tence, and  modern  management  techniques. 
This  can  be  a  meet  effective  means  of  demon- 
strating the  essential  superiority  of  the  "free 
enterprise"  approach  In  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. 

22.  Business  should  take  precautions 
against  loosing  in  foreign  lands  any  proto- 
types of  the  "ugly  American."  Companies 
with  personnal  stationed  abroad  should  take 
pains  to  assure  that  tbelr  representatives 
literally  become  "good  will  ambassadors"  for 
their  country.  Foreign-based  personnel 
should  be  properly  trained  in  the  customs, 
mores,  and  tongues  of  their  foreign  "homes," 
and  then  expected  to  help  spell  out  to  the 
local  populace  American  policy  and  objec- 
tives. 

This,  then,  is  a  Cold  War  program  for 
American  business,  a  program  with  some 
elements  for  virtually  every  American  com- 
pany, large  and  small.  By  embarking  now  on 
such  a  program  with  zest  and  determination 
and  a  sense  of  mission,  each  American  firm 
In  its  own  way  can  contribute  Importantly 
to  "closing  the  business  gap  in  the  Cold 
War." 

Let  us  pray  no  historian  one  day  will 
record  that  the  United  States  of  America — 
and  so  the  Free  World — succumbed  at  the 
very  peak  of  its  power  because  It  failed  to 
sununon  Its  collective  resources — its  might. 
Its  men.  Its  moral  rigbtness — against  the 
terrible  forces  of  depotlsm  and  darkness. 

The  American  business  conununlty — 
celebrated  everywhere  for  its  skill  and  in- 
genuity, its  energy  and  drive,  its  unmatched 
achievement  In  creating  material  wealth  and 
well-being — Is  uniquely  equipped  and,  hope- 
fully, determined  to  help  assure  that  future 
historians  Instead  wlU  credit  this  nation  with 
extending  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  the  question  we  must  answ»:  Are 
we  as  citizens  and  business  men,  less  than 
two  centuries  after  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  ratified,  willing,  as  were  Ita 
signers,  to  pledge  to  each  other  and  all  man- 
kind our  Uvee,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  Sacred 
Honor,  so  that  freedom  will  not  perish  from 
the  earth? 

This  is  the  challenge — at  once  grim  and 
exciting — wliich  American  businesa  must 
mobilize  to  meet  in  the  seventh  decade  of 
the  Twentlerth  Century. 


Kioto  Are    Profitable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  August  9.  1967 
Mi.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  murder, 
arson,  and  robbery  In  our  land  are  seem- 


ingly explained  away  as  tools  for  social 
progress. 

Talk  all  they  want — the  riots,  the 
bloodshed,  and  violence  will  not  cease  un- 
til profit  is  taken  out  of  revolution. 

The  commotion — the  unrest — the  agi- 
tation started  with  compulsory  social 
legislation  and  programs  financed  by  the 
taxpayers. 

My  fellow  colleagues  and  countrymen, 
violence — blackmail  is  being  used  as  a 
new  industry  and  it  pays.  And  when 
blackmail  becomes  profitable  none  dare 
call  It  blackmail. 

Basic  physic*  teaches  that  force  is 
stopped  only  by  force.  Revolutions  are 
either  stopped  or  they  succeed.  Analyze 
the  street  warfare  to  the  no  win  de- 
fensive war  in  Vietnam. 

Cut  the  funds  off.  Once  the  fuel  supply 
disappears,  the  profit  is  removed. 

I  insert  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
articles  for  August  4  and  6,  an  editorial 
from  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader, 
and  Edith  Kenoit  Roosevelt's  column  for 
August  5  in  the  Eecors: 
(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  S 
19871 

Job  Session  Packs  'Em  Ik:  "P«n>B"  Shows 

AND  So  Do  thx  E^ids 
(By  Woody  West) 

Kids  by  the  hundreds  overflowed  the  audi- 
torium at  Terrell  Junior  High  Schotrf  yester- 
day, rolled  In  waves  down  the  hallways  and 
trickled  down  the  stairways. 

The  agenda  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
newly  formed  Pride,  Inc.,  bad  ore  Item: 
Organization. 

But  this,  as  tha  youngsters — most  of  thetn 
between  14  and  18  years  old — rumbled  and 
crested  among  the  aisles,  seemed  about  as 
simple  as  formulating  the  first  law  of 
thermodynamics. 

The  program  for  Pride,  Inc.,  was  developed 
by  Marlon  Barry  and  Rufus  Mayfleld.  F\ind- 
Ing  of  $300,000  for  It  was  approved  by  the 
Labor  Department  last  week. 

Its  aim  la  to  provide  Joba  for  youngsters 
for  the  5-week  duration  of  the  grant.  The 
youths  wlU  be  employed  In  neighborhood 
cleanup  projecta,  beautlficatlon  and  rat  con- 
trol. 

The  District  made  available  500  two-piece 
green  work  uniforms,  with  a  bush-type 
belted  Jacket,  and  these  were  distributed 
yesterday.  The  rest  of  the  youngsters  should 
have  their  uniforms — which  are  heavy 
enough  to  make  the  next  requirement  for 
the  program  maasive  amounts  of  salt  tab- 
lets— by  next  week. 

The  600-odd  youngsters  whoee  uniforms 
and  applications  already  have  been  processed 
will  begin  work  tomorrow. 

"So  when  you  go  tipping  down  those 
alleys  tomorrow,  looking  cool  In  your  green 
uniforms,"  Mayfleld,  chairman  of  the  youth- 
ful 17-member  board  of  directors,  told  the 
sea  of  faces  in  front  of  him.,  "in  our  termi- 
nology— not  the  kind  the  middle-class  Negro 
uses — don't  you  Jive,  Just  hang  In  there. 

"If  you've  got  trouble  In  the  team,  talk 
to  the  man — don't  Jump  up  and  hit  him— 
because  he's  your  brother.* 

"We're  going  to  prove  something  to  the 
white  power  structure,"  Catfish  Mayfield  told 
the  cheering  youngsters.  "We're  going  to 
prove  that  we — some  of  us  with  arrest  rec- 
ords— can  stand  up  Independently.  We're 
going  to  show  that  black  people  can  hare 
pride." 

Barry  was  introduced  to  the  youngster* 
by  Carroll  Harvey,  on  loan  aa  project  di- 
rector from  the  Dtstrtnt  Community  Re- 
newal Program  office  and  who  maintained 
order  with  bull  elephant  bellows  of  "freeze," 
as  "a  reasonable  radical,  a  radical  with  a 
program." 
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"This  program,"  Barry  told  the  young- 
sters, "says  that  you  have  to  respect  your 
fellow  man  before  you  can  have  pride  In 
yourself.  This  program  says  you  have  to 
have  respect  for  your  race  before  you  can 
have  pride  In  yourself." 

Seventeen  area  supervisors — "the  top 
cats" — wUl  direct  Initially  121  team  cap- 
tains, each  of  whom  will  have  seven  young- 
sters imder  him.  TTie  youngest  of  those 
enrolled — with  14  the  minimum  age — will 
earn  $56  a  week.  Team  captains  will  make 
$80  weekly,  with  supervisors  to  be  paid  $100. 

The  District  Health  Department  will  train 
about  40  of  the  kids  for  a  week  in  rodent 
control  methods  before  they  go  on  the  street. 

The  Health  Department  also  has  supplied 
medical  teams  which  made  physical  exams 
Thursday  and  Friday,  with  volunteers  from 
Preedmen's  Hospital  on  hand  today. 

The  District's  Work  Permit  Office  supplied 
a  team  to  expedite  permits  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  bad  personnel 
on  hand  to  get  Social  Security  numbers  as- 
signed, said  David  Rusk  of  the  Urban  League, 
also  on  loan  to  the  project. 

Word  of  the  program  came  to  the  young- 
sters by  way  of  newspapers  and  television, 
from  friends,  from  neighborhood  workers  at 
area  playgrounds. 

One  of  the  youths,  Rlcardo  Brown,  14, 
stood  hesitantly,  his  green  uniform  Jacket 
billowing  about  his  slight  body,  as  the  team 
captain  drew  up  the  rosters. 

Rlcardo,  of  700  Kenllworth  Ave.  NE.,  said 
be  had  earned  money  occasionally  by  haul- 
ing groceries  from  the  supermarket  but  had 
never  had  a  Job  before. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  with  $56  a  week? 

"First,  I'U  give  half  to  my  mother — half 
my  paycheck,  I  guess,"  be  said  with  equal 
parts  uncertainty  and  expectancy,  "and 
then  I'll  get  some  school  clothes." 

[Prom  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal, 
Aug.  5. 1967] 

Trained  Agitatobs — Anatomy   op  Riots 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington. — ^The  groundwork  for  the 
racial  riots  throiighout  our  nation  was  sys- 
tematically laid  out  at  lee«t  three  years  ago 
by  professional  agitators.  Tlie  pattern  which 
evolved  In  Newark,  N.J.,  requires  close  study 
since  it  is  being  repeated  In  other  urban 
communities. 

Aa  far  back  aa  19fl4,  Tom  Hayden,  former 
president  of  the  Students  for  a  Democra^c 
Society  (SDS),  this  country's  most  impor- 
tant "new  left"  group,  set  up  a  cadre  for  revo- 
lutionary agltaUon.  iHe  formed  the  Newark 
Community  Union  Project  which  is  pest  of 
SD6'8  arm  called  Economic  Research  and  Ac- 
tion Project.  This  is  the  same  Tom  Hayden 
who  traveled  to  Hanoi  in  December  of  1966 
with  Herbert  Aptheker,  the  well-known 
Communist  Party  official,  and  Staughton 
Lynd,  the  controversial  former  Yale  profes- 
sor. They  and  their  colleagues  have  thus  con- 
sistently been  coordinating  guerrilla  opera- 
tions abroad  and  at  home  against  the  United 
States. 

Hayden  quickly  gathered  about  him  a 
hard  core  of  young  professionals  Involved  In 
"the  activator  vocation"  as  they  refer  to  It. 
These  Included  Oorlnna  Pales  who  left 
Ooucher  College  In  19&4  and  received  train- 
ing in  an  SDS  project  In  Chester,  Pa.  In  an 
April,  1967,  issue  of  the  National  Guardian, 
a  pro-Soviet  operational  organ,  she  said  In 
referring  to  Newark,  "this  Is  the  place  I  want 
to  change." 

Phil  Hutchlngs,  a  field  secretary  for  the 
Students  Nonviolent  CoordlnaUng  Commit- 
tee (SNCC) ,  was  one  of  the  original  activists 
In  Tom  Hayden's  Newark  Community  Union 
Project.  On  May  27.  of  thU  year,  In  a  special 
•rtlcle  for  the  National  Guardian,  Hutchlngs 
•aid  that  SNCC  will  attempt  to  form  "free- 
dom organlzauona"  In  the  North  similar  to 
the  one  which  Stokely  Carmlchael  built  in 
Lowndes  County,  Ala.  Hutchlngs  described  a 
protest  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni- 


ty's People's  Action  Group  and  let  Kader* 

know  that  other  "activist  groups"  had  arrived 
In  Newark.  Theee  Included  the  Black  Ub- 
cratlon  Center  and  SNCC. 

Jesse  Allen  became  the  Negro  chairman  of 
Tom  Hayden's  National  Commiinlty  Union 
Project.  Allen  wears  two  hats,  serving  also 
as  chairman  of  the  Area  Board  No.  S, 
financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Until  recently,  these  poverty  projects 
enjoyed  almost  complete  autonomy  from  the 
city  government.  This  permitted  the  revolu- 
tionary planners  to  realize  their  aim  of  estab- 
lishing a  power  base  or  so-called  "counter 
communities"  within  the  poverty  program. 
Their  short-range  aim  is  to  make  ever  esca- 
lating demands  on  our  whole  national  sys- 
tem, keeping  the  pot  constantly  boiling.  The 
long  term  aim  of  the  insurgents  is  to  estab- 
lish "parallel  Institutions"  or  a  shadow  gov- 
ernment prepared  to  seize  power  as  the  Wash- 
ington Administration  is  rendered  more  and 
more  ineffective. 

MeanwhUe.  as  Mrs.  Betsy  Osth  points  out 
in  her  newsletter  (P.O.  Box  448,  Berryville, 
Va.),  the  insurgents  are  able  to  get  finan- 
cial Bupjjort  from  the  federal  government  as 
well  as  the  tax-exempt  foundations.  Mrs. 
Osth  recalled  that  Newark's  police  director 
Domlnlck  A.  Spina  had  sent  a  telegram  last 
May  to  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  warning  Mm  that 
members  of  the  city's  anti-poverty  agency 
were  fomenting  violence  using  mimeograph 
machines  and  sound  trucks.  Spina's  warning 
was  ignored  by  an  Administration  that  has 
all  along  persistently  refused  to  recognize 
Communist  and  Socialist  conspiracy  within 
our  borders. 

Shortly  before  the  riots  broke  out,  the 
outside  agitators  had  progressed  to  a  point 
where  they  were  able  to  organize  a  large 
coalition  which  Included  non-Socialists  as 
well  as  pro- Communists.  Working  through 
this  coalition,  the  agitators  exploited  such 
issues  as  a  medical  school  and  an  adminis- 
trative appointment  within  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation. 

These  same  tactics  are  being  successfully 
applied  in  other  cities,  taking  advantage  of 
the  official  policy  of  evading  Communist  Im- 
plications, sue  Bulletin,  Vol.  4,  No.  2,  gave 
some  specific  examples: 

Cleveland.  "Welfare  mothers  won  conces- 
sions from  the  board  of  education  on  lunch 
programs  and  helped  challenge  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  middle-class  war  on  poverty  com- 
mission." 

Chicago.  The  SDS  worked  with  the  white 
community  and  "extracted  numerous  con- 
cessions from  the  welfare  system."  The  group 
is  "buUdlng  coalitions  with  an  Independent 
union  of  case  workers  and  with  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference's  first  at- 
tempt to  take  power  In  a  northern  city." 

Cairo,  m.  "The  project  has  succeeded  In 
getting  a  brutal  police  chief  removed." 

Oakland,  Calif.  "Himdreds  of  people  will 
come  to  a  community  meeting  that's  barely 
been  announced  and  they  will  also  come  to 
meetings  of  another  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tion sponsored  by  DuBois  clubs  (described 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  "a  Com- 
munist-inspired Marxist  oriented  group"). 

All  these  Incidents  cannot  be  considered 
in  Isolation,  of  course.  Their  coordination 
here  and  abroad  and  their  endless  repetition 
are  having  an  impact.  This  strategy  was  re- 
cently reiterated  publicly  by  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael. former  chairman  of  SNCC,  at  the 
Incendiary  Havana  sessions.  He  said: 

"If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reality  of  Che 
Guevara's  words  about  making  two  or  three 
more  Vietnams  it  should  be  known  that  De- 
troit and  Newark  are  at  least  two  more." 

[Prom    the   Richmond    (Va.)    News  Leader, 

Aug.  4,  1967) 

Conspikact  :  Fact  oh  Fiction? 

In  searching  for  a  pattern  In  the  recent 

urban   riots,   congressional   committees  and 

the  President's  blue  ribbon  commission  will 


not  have  to  look  far.  A  certain  link  between 
black  nationalists,  Includmg  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  and  the 
antl-^verty  program  can  be  discovered  after 
the  evidence  has  been  sifted. 

The  reccwtl  shows  many  Instances  of  the 
use  oi  anti-poverty  funds  to  finance  demon- 
strations and  other  protest  movements,  for 
Instance.  Congresman  Jim  Gardner  of  North 
Carolina  has  criticized  anti-poverty  workers 
In  Newark  for  creating  tensions  that  resulted 
In  the  riot  there.  His  charges  were  denied  by 
Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  a  telegram  sent  by  Newark's  police 
CMnmlssioner  to  Shriver  May  25,  196T,  ask- 
ing the  OEO  to  crack  down  on  anti-poverty 
workers  in  Newark  or  face  the  result  of  "riots 
and  anarchy." 

However.  Mr.  Gardner  was  not  Just  whistl- 
ing Dixie;  he  has  documented  proof  ot  his 
charges.  An  anti-poverty  worker  stUl  on 
Newark's  OEO  payroll  made  an  Inflammatory 
speech  not  long  before  the  riot  broke  out. 
in  which  he  predicted  that  "there  is  going  to 
l>e  blood  running  In  the  streets  of  Newark 
like  there  has  never  been  anywhere  else 
In  America."  The  congressman  also  has 
affidavits  from  trustees  and  workers  for  the 
commtmlty  action  program  In  Newark,  in 
which  they  swear  that  other  antlpoverty 
workers  had  been  Involved  In  demonstrattons 
and  protest  meetings  that  culminated  in  the 
Newark  riot.  Snipers  in  both  Newark  and 
Detroit  were  well  trained  for  their  roles. 

An  article  Ln  Barron's  this  week  reviewed 
the  record  of  the  Federal  OEO  in  financing 
known  agitators  in  the  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. The  former  head  of  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  Marlon 
Barry,  currenUy  is  on  the  payroll,  at  $50  a 
day,  of  the  United  Planning  Organization  In 
Washington.  Rufus  Mayfleld.  a  Black  Muslim, 
also  has  been  onployed  as  a  consultant  by 
the  UPO.  In  New  York,  the  Mobilization  for 
Youth  was  fovmd  to  have  several  members 
of  the  Conmmnlat  Party  on  its  staff.  The 
OEO's  folly  in  financing  a  $116,000  Black  Arta 
Theater,  headed  by  radical  LeRoi  Jones,  In 
Harlem  to  disseminate  hate-white  propa- 
ganda Is  well  known. 

Elsewhere,  the  OEO  has  provided  a  $700,000 
grant  to  a  farmers'  codperative  In  a  Southern 
State.  Among  the  cooperative's  cx'ganlzers 
was  John  Zlppert,  who  has  been  connected 
by  the  Louisiana  Committee  on  UnAmerlcan 
Activities  with  the  Red-financed  World 
Youth  Festival.  Another  organizer  In  the 
cofiperatlve  was  Shirley  Mesher.  a  former 
8NOC  ooddlnator  who  also  has  been  active  In 
the  Black  Panther  movement.  Communists 
and  Communist-sympathizers  also  have 
turned  up  on  payrolls  of  community  action 
programs  in  California.  One  Commiinist  was 
found  earning  $4,200  a  year  In  the  Louisiana 
an  tl -poverty  program. 

Moreover,  last  year,  Fulton  Lewis  m  re- 
vealed that  $28,000  In  OEO  funds  had  been 
granted  to  the  West  End  Community  Council 
In  Louisville.  Ky.,  which  was  active  In  caus- 
ing the  open  housing  demonstrations  there. 
One  of  the  prime  movers  behind  the  CoxmcU 
was  Anne  Braden,  who  with  her  husband 
Carl,  replaced  Commimlst  James  Dombrowskl 
as  head  of  the  Southern  Conference  Educa- 
tion Fund,  successor  to  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence for  Human  Welfare.  TTie  latter  organiza- 
tion was  cited  by  HUAC  as  a  Commimlst 
front.  Both  Bradens  have  been  Identified  as 
active  Communists.  The  OEO  promptly  de- 
nied that  Mrs.  Braden  was  among  the  Coun- 
dl's  leaders,  but  eight  months  later,  Mr. 
Lewis  learned  from  a  Council  employee  that 
Mrs.  Braden  continued  to  be  "very  active" 
In  the  Council's  activities. 

Taken  with  the  evidence  supplied  by  former 
Communist  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  In  his  book. 
Road  to  Revolution:  .nmuniat  GueTTilla 
Warfare  in  the  VS. A.,  It  appears  that  there 
may  Indeed  be  an  organized  conspiracy  to 
bring  about  anarchy  In  this  country,  and 
that  thla  conspiracy  may  be  finsnced  in  part 
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by  antl-prnverty  funds.  The  elvll  rights  move- 
ment ba*  became  yery  much  a  part  of  the 
anti-poverty  program;  the  link  ia  Ineaci^Mble. 
One  doean't  have  to  see  Oommunlsta  under 
every  bed  or  to  be  obeeeaed  by  conspiratorial 
theorlea  to  suspect  that  the  more  militant 
Negro  leados,  however  unwittingly,  are  ad- 
vancing the  Comniunlst  cause.  When  they 
urge  their  followers  to  loot,  to  kill,  and  to 
destroy,  they  are  playing  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists,  who  know  the  value  of 
the  axiom  that  a  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand. 


Joint  Gime  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesda^Auoiist  9.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  B^.  Speaker,  the  urgent 
need  for  a  Joint  Congressional  Crime 
Committee  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  problems  facing 
urban  America. 

On  July  20,  1967,  I  Introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  650  which  would  create 
a  Joint  Committee  To  Investigate  Crime. 
The  committee  would  make  continuing 
investigations  and  studies  of  all  aspects 
of  crime  in  the  United  States. 

WMAL  radio  in  Washington  broadcast 
two  editorials  during  the  week  of  July 
16,  1967,  concerning  the  establishment 
of  such  a  committee. 

I  commend  the  texts  of  the  editorials 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Joint  Crimx  CoMMrrm 

The  drive  to  establish  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Crime  received  a  vital 
boost  Monday,  when  Democratic  House  Whip 
Hale  Bogga  Joined  some  60  other  supporters 
of  the  measure. 

Representative  Boggs  is  a  key  member  of 
the  House  Democratlo  leadership.  His  sup- 
port shows  the  Importance  of  a  Joint  Con- 
greestonal  Committee  on  Crime  first  proposed 
by  WMAIi  last  November. 

For  crime  has  become  our  moet  serious  do- 
mestic problem  and  the  spiral  of  crime  soars 
daUy.  Congress  must  launch  a  coordinated 
national  attack  to  control  lawlessness.  But 
today  Congress  has  no  committee  devoted  ex- 
cluaively  to  studying  and  understanding  all 
the  vast  social,  economic,  legal  and  political 
queetlons  that  complicate  a  total  national 
war  on  crime.  This  Is  why  all  Congressmen 
should  follow  Representative  Boggs  In  sup- 
pcH^lng  immediate  esUblishment  of  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Crime. 

Jonrr  Cbims  CoMMrrrEZ 
The  iirgent  need  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Crime  has  been  dramatically 
recognized  In  Congress  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  There  are  now  21  Senate 
sponsors  of  bills  to  establish  the  committee, 
led  by  Utah  Senator  Prank  Moss  and  Mary- 
land Senator  Joseph  Tydings.  The  drive  for 
a  Joint  Crime  Committee  has  been  piished 
aggresslTely  in  the  House  by  Florida  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper.  More  than  40  House 
members.  Including  four  committee  chair- 
men, are  supporting  Representative  Pepper's 
bill. 

There  Is  no  question  of  the  need  for  a 
Joint  Oongreasloiud  Crime  Committee,  alm- 


llar  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Texas  Representative  J.  J.  Pickle 
summed  up  the  need  when  he  aald:  "Crime 
has  been  given  as  the  reason  for  supporting 
legislation  ranging  from  gun  control  to 
poverty,  but  we  have  yet  to  address  the  real 
problem  of  crime  Itself." 

To  legislate  Intelligently  against  crime. 
Congress  must  coordinate  all  available  In- 
formation and  Its  own  efforts.  A  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Crime  Is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  this  coordination. 


Rat  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PEN.V8n,VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  advantages  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  are  those  that  put  them 
on  the  mailing  list  of  a  number  of  com- 
panies and  organizations. 

Sometimes,  I  will  agree,  this  is  a  dubi- 
ous privilege.  Other  times,  however,  I 
for  one  am  happy  to  be  so  honored. 

Because  I  spend  so  much  time  here, 
for  example,  I  get  little  opportunity  to 
hear  or  view  the  editorial  opinions  on 
home  radio  and  television  stations.  That 
is  a  shame  for  in  Philadelphia's  case,  the 
comments  I  miss  are  often  substantial. 
That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  receive 
printed  copies  of  these  editorials  so  I 
need  not  miss  them  even  if  I  am  not  at 
home.  One  of  these  treats  what  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  considered  a 
joke  some  weeks  ago.  The  comments  of 
WCAU-TV  indicate  that  rat  control  Is 
hardly  a  joke  to  the  people  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

I  offer  the  editorial  in  its  entirety  for 
the  Record.  Reminding  my  colleagues 
that  the  comments  quoted  also  are  in 
the  Record  previously. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thet   Had  a  Cmance  To  Do  Somethino 

(Presented  by  Pete  Duncan,  WCAU-TV  edu- 

caUonal  director,  July  28, 1967) 

(Pllm:  Rats  In  living  room) 

This  is  a  rat.  Something  foreign  to  many 
of  us.  But  something  too  many  people  hear 
scurrying  through  their  homes  as  they  try 
to  sleep  at  night.  It's  a  growing  city  problem, 
a  problem  which  In  the  past  has  evoked 
Presidential  concern.  Last  night.  It  evoked 
Presidential   disappointment. 

(Pllm  out.) 

(Video  tape  Of  President  Johnson's  address 
to  the  Nation,  July  27, 1967.) 

"Last  week  In  Congress,  a  small  but  Impor- 
tant plan  for  action  In  the  cities  was  voted 
down.  The  members  rejected  my  request  for 
$20  million  to  fight  the  pestilence  of  rats — 
rata  which  prowl  In  dark  alleys  and  tene- 
ments and  attack  thousands  of  city  children. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  have 
meant  much  to  the  children  of  the  slums." 

(Video  tape  out.) 

Well,  the  distlngtilshed  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (as  they  would 
probably  lUce  to  be  known)  had  a  chance  last 
week  to  do  something — to  actually  do  some- 
thing to  begin  an  overall  national  campaign 
against  rats  la  large  urbaja  cities. 

Amid  a  few  Impassioned  speeches  in  favor 
of  setting  up  the  Rat  Extermination  Act  of 
1967,  8<»ue  duly  elected  repreeentatlvet  took 


the  fioor  to  apparently  make  fun  of  the 
problem. 

At  a  time  when  large  urban  areas  are 
struggling  to  maintain  a  calm,  you  don't 
take  one  of  the  very  problems  persistently 
present  In  those  areas  and  make  fun  of  It. 

Here's  what  happened  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress on  July  20th,  1967.  Before  the  House 
can  even  debate  a  piece  of  legislation,  the 
members  must  vote  It  onto  the  fioor.  The  Eat 
Extermination  BUI  (co-sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman William  Barrett  of  Philadelphia) 
never  even  made  It  to  the  general  debate 
stage. 

This  is  the  Congressional  Record  for  July 
20th.  It  shows  exactly  what  was  said  leading 
up  to  the  vote  on  whether  to  even  consider 
the   extermination   legislation. 

Democratic  Congressman  J.  A.  Haley  of 
Florida  veered  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  He  said;  " — ^why  not  buy  some  cats 
and  turn  them  loose  on  the  rats." 

Not  very  humorous  to  the  mother  of  a  baby 
attacked  by  a  rat.  ■ 

Delbert  Latta — a  Republican  from  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio — said:  "How  about  snake  bite 
cases?  How  about  bugs?  Are  we  to  forget 
about  the  people  bitten  by  bugs?  Should  we 
start  a  bug  corps?" 

Republican  Congressman  Joel  BroyhUl  of 
Arlington,  Virginia,  topped  his  comments  by 
saying:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  'rat  smart 
thing'  for  us  to  do  is  to  vote  down  this  rat 
bill  'rat  now'." 

Throughout,  Congressman  William  Barrett 
of  Philadelphia  Wed  to  defend  his  blU.  but 
to  no  avail.  Michigan  Oongresswoman  Mrs. 
Martha  Grlfflths  (In  an  eloquent  statement) 
rallied  to  the  cause,  but  to  no  avail. 

Republican  H.  R.  Gross  from  Waterloo. 
Iowa  asked:  "Who  is  going  to  run  It?  There 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  high  commissioner  or 
administrator  of  the  rats  corps." 

The  illustrious  Congressman  from  Water- 
loo needn't  concern  himself.  No  one  Is  going 
to  run  It.  The  House  voted  against  even  con- 
sidering the  bill. 

After  the  vote,  one  Congressman — T.  R. 
Kupferman  of  New  York — wanted  to  say 
something.  He  talked  of  rat-infested  condi- 
tions In  some  areas.  He  ended  his  brief  re- 
marks by  saying:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  vote  today  on  this  question." 

WCAU-TV  concurs  with  this  statement. 
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Yonng  and  Valiant  American  Dies  Aboard 
U.S.S.  "Forrestal'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
greatly  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  re- 
cent fire  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Forrestal. 
Among  the  young  and  valiant  Americans 
fatally  injiu-ed  In  that  tragic  blaze  was 
Navy  Airman  Robert  L.  Zwerlln,  21,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Zwerlln, 
of  49  Shore  Road,  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 

Robert  L.  Zwerlln  volunteered  to  serve 
his  If  ountry  and  ended  up  paying  the 
greatest  possible  service.  He  gave  his  life 
while  In  a  war  tone  defending  the  prin- 
ciples we  hold  so  dearly. 

Robert  L.  ZwerUn  was  a  graduate  of 
Port  Washington  High  School  and  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Port  Washington 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Today  In  a 
funeral  that  cast  a  pall  over  all  of  Port 


Washington,  Robert  L.  Zwerlln  was 
burled  and  honored  by  his  many  friends 
and  his  family.  To  these  people  we  can 
do  little  more  than  express  our  most  sin- 
cere and  deepest  condolences.  They  have 
suffered  a  loss  that  cannot  be  replaced 
and  I  hope  that  they  find  some  solace  in 
the  knowledge  that  Robert  L.  Zwerlln 
died  while  serving  his  country. 


Crew  Shortaire  and  Old  Ships  Delaying 
Cargo  Deliveries  to  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  aie  deeply,^ncemed  about  the 
condition  of  our  merchant  marine,  have 
been  calling  attention  for  some  time  to 
the  need  for  an  adequate  replacement 
policy. 

The  difQculties  we  have  been  expe- 
riencing In  moving  our  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam liave  emphasized  again  the  terribly 
outdated,  overage  condition  of  our  ships, 
and  the  folly  of  placing  any  dependency 
in  our  reserve  fleet.  I  cannot  produce  fig- 
ures to  prove  that  the  shortage  of  crews 
is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  ships  they 
are  being  called  upon  to  man,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  Is  a  compelling  factor. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter, 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Appendix 
an  article  In  the  Baltimore  Sim,  of 
August  6,  by  that  paper's  knowledgeable 
maritime  editor,  Mrs.  Helen  Dellch  Bent- 
ley,  who  spent  several  months  In  Vietnam 
earlier  this  year.  I  recommend  that  this 
be  read  by  all  Members. 

A  satisfactory  replacement  policy  for 
these  old  vessels  Is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
needs  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
Wa8    Caiooks    Dxlatxd    bt    Short    Crews 

VnTN  AM -Bound  VcssiLa  Also  Immobu-ized 

BT  Mori  Breakdowns 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 
Washtnoton,    August   6. — Delays    of   Vlet- 
nam-bo\ind  merchant  ships  are  beginning  to 
rise  sharply  again  because  of  shortages  of 
skilled  crew  members. 

Other  military  cargoes  are  also  being  held 
up  because  of  mounting  and  continuing 
breakdowns  of  the  old  ships  serving  the 
B.OOO-n-Je  pipeline  from  the  West  Coast  of 
the  United  States  to  Southeast  Asia.  Some  of 
these  have  become  so  bad,  it  was  learned, 
that  the  Pentagon  is  considering  returning 
about  twenty  to  reserve  Inactive  status. 

Dtirlng  June  and  July,  70  vessels — fully 
laden  with  their  cargoes  for  the  war  eone — 
sat  idle  for  a  total  of  6,268  hours  untU  the 
minimum  number  of  mates  and  engineers 
Were  available. 

VICTOBT-TTPES 

These  70  ships  are  out  of  the  172  Victory- 
type  reactivated  from  the  reserve  fleet  over 
the  past  two  years  as  a  result  of  Uncle  Sam's 
military  build-up  in  South  Vietnam. 

No  central  record  is  kept  on  the  delays  of 
privately-owned  merchant  ships  which  are 
under  charter  to  the  MUltary  Sea  Transpor- 
tation Service  because  the  agency  charters 
them  on  a  per  diem  basis.  Only  the  port 
agents  or  the  unions  apparently  keep  records 
of  holdups  caused  by  crew  shortages  on  these 
vessels. 


The  Maritime  Administration  said  that  on 
the  70  de-mothballed  ships,  the  crews  have 
lacked  radio  operators,  cooks,  wipers  and  fire- 
men as  well  as  mates  and  engineers. 

MORX   TKAN    DOTTBLX 

The  total  time  lost  in  July  was  more  than 
double  that  for  the  month  of  June  and  Is 
expected  to  go  even  higher  in  August,  accord- 
ing to  Government  sources. 

The  S.S.  American  Planter  was  held  up  the 
longest — 336  hours — by  the  lack  of  both  a 
third  mate  and  third  engineer.  Two  ships 
were  delayed  as  much  as  247  and  272  hours, 
with  the  others  delayed  for  lesser  periods. 

In  fact,  it  Is  getting  so  critical  again  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  reactivated 
Its  radlo-televlslon  appeal  for  any  man  hold- 
ing current  seamen's  papers  and  licensed  to 
"do  his  part  for  Uncle  Sam  and  sign  up  for 
one  or  two  trips  to  Vietnam." 

Since  most  of  the  military-carrying  vessels 
for  Southeast  Asia  load  in  and  sail  out  of 
West  Coast  ports,  the  campaign  was  launched 
there  last  month.  It  was  placed  in  key  areas 
throughout  the  Gulf  Coast  earlier  this  week 
and  Is  expected  to  be  kicked  off  along  the 
East  Coast  within  the  next  week  or  two. 


Oar  Conntry's  200th  Birthday 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or   NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  com- 
plex, fast-moving  world,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  so  much  on  the 
future  that  we  Ignore  the  past.  This 
should  not  be,  for  there  Is  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  events  that  have  trans- 
pired in  days  gone  by.  Especially,  \s  this 
the  case  when  those  events  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  undertaking  of  such  im- 
equalled  importance  as  the  fight  for  In- 
dependence. 

Mondsiy,  we  affirmed  our  desire  to 
profit  from  the  past  by  enacting  HH. 
8629  and  providing  fimds  for  the  work 
which  will  bring  about  the  celebration  of 
oiu-  country's  200th  birthday.  It  will 
doubtless  be  a  marvelous  celebration,  but 
It  should  be  more  than  a  mere  com- 
memoration. It  should  remind  us  that 
our  countrjmien  of  yesterday  fought  and 
died  so  that  we  might  be  free.  We  should 
recall  that  they  sought  a  government  of 
laws  instead  of  one  dictated  by  men.  We 
must  remember  that  the  heritage  which 
Is  ours  was  not  gained  without  sacrifice 
and  dedication  to  Ideals  and  that  it  Is 
not  ours  to  keep  just  for  the  asking. 

Our  land  is  dotted  with  shrines  and 
historic  plEu;es  which  will  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  bicentennal.  These  areas, 
mounments,  and  buildings  which  were  so 
prominent  in  our  past  are  more  than  for- 
gotten graves.  They  are  living  memorials 
to  our  proud  and  ancient  heritage.  How- 
ever, all  our  pride  will  be  but  vanity  if  at 
the  same  time  we  do  not  dedicate  our 
thought  and  action  to  the  preservation 
of  the  ideas  and  Ideals  which  these 
events  and  places  represent.  We  must 
be  ever  mindful  of  them  as  we  fnove  into 
the  coming  decades,  facing  new  problems 
and  confronting  new  challenges.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  era  is  upon  us  and  we 
can  face  it  more  successfully  if  we  truly 
appreciate  our  revered  past. 


Betty  Furness,  an  Effective  and  Forthright 
Witness  on  HJl.  11601,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  mssoTTU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
woman,  I  was  proud  of  the  excellent 
statemerit  made  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  of  the  House  CcHiunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  by  Miss  Betty  Furness, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  on  HJl.  11601,  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  As 
chairman  of  the  subconunittee  and  as 
initial  sponsor  of  H.R.  11601,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  the  effective  support 
voiced  by  Miss  Furness  on  those  features 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  disclosure  of 
credit  costs  and  the  advertising  of  credit 
terms. 

Miss  Pumess  showed  great  courage  as 
well  as  patriotism  In  agreeing  earlier 
this  year  to  accept  appointment  to  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  challenging,  and 
important  roles  in  Government.  Her 
predecessor.  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Esther  Peterson,  made  an  outstand- 
ing record  In  pioneering  this  new  post  in 
Government.  On  the  basis  of  the  skill 
she  displayed  before  our  subcommittee 
yesterday  morning.  Miss  Furness  dem- 
onstrated that  she  also  brings  great  tal- 
ent and  ability  and  warmth  to  this  Job. 
Her  answers  to  our  questions  were  direct 
and  convincing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread Interest  in  the  issues  Involved  in 
consumer  credit  legislation,  Including 
full  disclosure  of  credit  terms  and  rates. 
I  include  the  statement  made  to  our  sub- 
committee yesterday  by  Presidential  As- 
sistant Betty  Pumess,  as  follows : 
Tebtimont     or     Bettt     Pcrnkss.      Special 

Assistant  to  the  PRKsmENT  roR  CoNstm  er 

ATTAIXS     on     HJl.     llfiOl,     THE     CoNsuicm 

CREDrr  PROTBcnoN  Act,  Attcitbt  7.  1967 

Madam  Chairman,  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  today,  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  HH.  11601.  This  bill  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  consumer.  It  affects  him 
where  he  is  moet  sensitive — in  the  pocket- 
book.  And  If  It  is  enacted,  I  mink  It  will 
strengthen  not  only  the  borrower,  but  the 
marketplace  as  a  whole. 

I  am  on  record  in  support  of  the  original 
Senate  bill,  S.  6,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
have.  In  the  Hotise  bill,  restored  some  of  the 
provisions  which  were  stsruck  from  S.  5. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  provisions  for 
full  disclosure  are  absolutely  essential.  At  a 
time  when  our  lives  are  run  more  and  more 
on  credit,  the  least  we  can  do  Is  permit  a 
person  to  know  exactly  how  much  he  wlU  be 
paying  for  an  Item. 

Clearly,  that  U  not  the  case  now.  The 
number  of  personal  bankruptcies,  the  num- 
ber of  unintentional  defaults  on  payment. 
Indicate  that  many  people  cannot  manage 
credit  as  It  is  now  constituted.  With  full  dis- 
closure often  cloudy  or  nonexistent,  the 
consumer  Is  unable  to  determine  precisely 
how  much  debt  he  can  safely  carry. 

The  creditor  knows  exactly  how  much 
money  he  will  be  receiving.  It  doesnt  seem 
too  much  to  ask  that  he  reveal  that  figure  to 
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tbe  man  wbo  will  be  paylzig  him.  We  want 
the  average  consumer  to  be  able  to  wisely 
and  knowledgeably  select  the  bert  erwUtcr 
for  him.  Even  a  consumer  who  trie*  very  hard 
to  be  a  good  comparison  shopper  for  mer- 
chandise Is  now  unable  to  cope  with  the  com- 
plexities of  comparison  shopping  for  credit. 
I  think.  Madam  Chairman,  that  you  have 
improved  upon  the  Senate  version  of  Truth- 
In-Lendlng  in  several  respects,  and  I'd  like 
to  mention  some  of  theoa. 

You  have  asked  that  Insiu'ance  charges 
levied  on  consumer  credit  be  Included  In 
the  total  charge  disclosed  to  the  purchaser. 
This  Is  Indeed  necessary  If  the  true  cost  of 
credit  Is  to  be  known.  There  have  been  re- 
ports m  the  press,  as  well  as  testimony  be- 
fore Congress,  which  indicate  that  excessive 
premiums  are  being  charged  for  credit  Insur- 
ance. These  premiums  can  amount  to  a  sub- 
stantial additional  cost,  and  Ifs  only  fair 
that  they  be  revealed  to  the  prospective 
buyer. 

You  have  asked  that  revolving  credit  not  be 
excluded  from  the  legislation,  a«  It  is  in  the 
Senate  bill.  I  think  the  argument  that  re- 
volving credit  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  consumer  debt  Is  based  on  specious  logic. 
First.  It  la  growing  rapidly.  Second.  It  affects 
those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  exces- 
sive debt,  the  small  purchaser.  Third,  if 
revolving  credit  is  excJuded.  more  and  more 
businesses  might  switch  to  it  as  a  loophole 
for  avoiding  full  discloe\u%. 

You  have  also  helped  the  small  purchaser 
by  refusing  to  exclude  credit  charges  of  less 
than  ten  dollars.  This  Is  the  area  where  the 
poor  are  subject  to  the  most  abuse. 

We  shouldn't  discriminate  against  the 
man  who  purchases  a  small  power  saw  and 
who  pays  only  eight  dollars  Interest,  in 
favor  of  the  family  that  buys  a  seven  hun- 
dred dollar  set  of  furniture  and  pays  a  him- 
dred  dollars  Interest. 

And  If  sales  taxes  can  be  readily  computed 
on  smaU  amounts,  so  can  finance  charges 

You  have— rightly.  I  believe— reetored  a 
provision  demanding  fuU  disclosure  of 
charges  on  first  mortgages.  Abuse  In  this  area 
Is  especially  damaging  to  the  poor  and  un- 
educated. 

Finally,  I  am  particularly  pleased  with 
your  ivovlslon  requiring  advertisements  for 
consumer  credit  sales  to  Include— as  an  an- 
nual percentage  figure— the  cost  of  finance 
charges.  This  will  allow  prospective  buyers 
to  begin  shopping  for  credit  at  home  In- 
stead of  on  the  siMst. 

It  wUl  enco\irage  families  to  ground  them- 
selves In  the  differences  between  credit  plans 
In  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes,  rather 
than  under  the  gun  of  a  sales  pitch.  It  will 
then  lead  to  wiser  selection. 

And  with  any  luck,  the  ethical  ads  of  the 
low-cost  lenders  will  ultimately  drive  down 
the  rates  of  the  higher-priced  lenders. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  bill.  Madam 
Chairman,  which  I  feel  would  be  better 
served  by  being  deferred  for  further  study. 
One,  the  question  of  garnishment  of  wages 
as  a  means  of  collection— is  already  iinder 

I  am  aware  that  garnishment  is  an  ex- 
pensive, painful  procedure  which  can  cost 
a  man  his  Job,  disrupt  his  family,  and  In- 
convenience his  employer.  But  there  are 
cases  In  which  It  prevents  Inequities  against 
the  creditOT,  and  I  do  not  feel,  at  present 
that  we  can  issue  a  blanket  rule  against  It. 
It  la  currently  being  studied  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

Similarly.  I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for 
a  national  usury  law.  Such  a  law  would 
put  a  ceUlng  on  all  consumer  credit  without 
regard  for  Individual  circumstances  Its 
ramifications  would  be  so  enormous— aifect- 
ing  such  a  large  part  of  our  economy— that 
I  think  IntenslTe  study  U  necessary. 

Lartly.  I  think  that  tbe  pcovlslon  ouUaw- 
ing  oonfeasion  of  Judgment  Is  premature. 
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The  fain  Implications  of  tt.  too.  have  not 
yet  been  evaluated,  and  further  study  is 
Indicated  before  a  law  is  passed. 

Bather  than  deal  with  these  controversial 
subjects  In  the  current  bUl.  I  feel  that  our 
Inunediate  concern  is  for  passage  of  the  basic 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  legislation  during,  this 
session. 

Also,  despite  my  enthusiasm  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  Title  Three  of  the  bUl.  referring 
to  a  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance. I  think  It  should  be  separated  from 
the  current  bill. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  work  done,  and 
the  studies  made.  They  would  be  Invaluable 
in  areas  such  as  deficiency  Judgments,  uncon- 
scionable contracts,  licensing  requirements, 
and  debtors'  remedies.  But  I  think  that  before 
establishing  such  a  commission,  we  should 
first  determine  whether  such  studies  could 
be  better  and  more  economically  conducted 
by  existing  organizations  and  agencies. 

And  again,  since  the  passage  of  a  full  dis- 
closure bin  Is  my  first  concern.  I  wish  you 
would  consider  treating  the  questions  of  the 
commission  and  the  other  matters  not  re- 
lated to  dlscloBiu-e.  separately. 

If  I  may  generalize  for  a  final  moment 
on  this  bin.  I  tnlnk  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
concern  and  awareness  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can consumer.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  oiir 
consumers  were  a  placid  lot — ^resigned  to 
maltreatment,  oblivious  of  Injustice,  and 
fatalistic  about  the  way  they  were  treated 
In  the  marketplace. 

This  U  no  longer  true.  The  bills  that  are 
being  introduced  and  the  reforms  that  are 
being  sought  are  aU  a  testimony  to  a  pubUc 

that     has     finally     decided     to    assert and 

vocally.  I  might  add — its  rights. 

We  are  becoming  an  affluent  society  of 
sophisticated  consumers,  and  we  are  de- 
manding new  standards — standards  that  will 
differentiate  between  the  fraudulent  and  the 
fair,  between  the  legally  permissible  and  the 
ethlcaWy  wrong. 

I  think  the  disclosure  portions  of  this  bin 
provide  an  excellent  example  of  those  de- 
mands being  met.  They  do  not  demand  the 
unreasonable,  only  the  fair. 

I  am  happy  to  give  them  my  support. 

Thank  you. 


We  Salute  Yon,  Ambassador  Goldberg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAfUM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago,  on  July  26,  1965.  Arthur  Goldberg 
was  appointed  US.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

He  demonstrated  his  belief  In  truth 
and  Justice  during  the  recent  Middle  East 
crisis,  when  he  defended  Israel's  rights 
against  the  aggression  of  her  neighbors. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  salutes  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  as  a  champion  of  jus- 
tice and  peace.  The  editorial  appeared  in 
the  August  3.  1967,  issue  of  the  American 
Examiner,  and  follows: 

We  Saldtx  You,  Ambassador  Goldberg 

On  July  26.  1965— two  years  ago— President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  appointed  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Arthur  Goldberg  as  his  UN  Ambas- 
sador. Throughout  this  period  the  amiable 
Justice  has  distinguished  himself  in  aU  the 
multiple  aspect*  of  global  UN  activities. 

As  a  defender  of  truth  and  the  righu  of 
all   peoples,   the  greatness   of  bis  soul   was 


brought  out  cl«arly  for  the  whole  world 
to  witness  during  all  the  recent  UN  seseions 
on  the  Mideast  crisis.  His  voice  was  that  of 
America  as  weU  as  of  the  United  Nations 
when  be  defended  Israel's  rights  against  the 
t>eUlgtrency  of  the  Arab  States  as  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  their  friends. 

Certainly,  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Soviets. 
with  whom  he  la  on  personal  friendly  terms, 
can  have  no  valid  argvmient  against  this 
true  American-Jewish  champion  of  Justice 
whose  continuous  password  has  been 
"Peace" — Shalom. 

As  for  the  Israel-Arab  conflict,  no  one  with 
a  sense  of  Justice  could  have  misunderstood 
his  concluding  remarks  made  on  the  day  the 
special  emergency  session  adjourned.  Said 
Goldberg,  among  other  things: 

"But  we  could  not  be  so  flexible  as  to  give 
away  fundamental  Charter  principles.  We 
oould  not  go  so  far  as  to  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  peace  In  the  Middle  East  U 
Indivisible  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
must  be  linked  with  the  acknowledgement 
by  every  member  of  the  United  NaUons  In 
the  area  that  each  enjoys  the  right  to  main- 
tain an  independent  national  state  of  hu 
own  and  to  Uve  In  peace  and  security,  and 
renunclaOon  of  aU  claims  and  acts  Incon- 
sistent therewith.  Including  claims  or  acts 
flowing  from  an  aeserted  state  of  belligerency. 

"Surely  these  two  principles  mxist  go  hand 
in  hand.  Both  as  a  practical  matter  and  as  a 
matter  of  equity,  one  side  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  peace  while  the 
other  side  Is  left  free  to  continue  to  assert 
the  rights  of  war.  ThU  was  the  beUef  which 
xmderlay  the  Latin  American  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  the  United  States  supported." 

We  salute  you.  JusUce  Goldberg. 


Just  Some  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  IIXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  confusion  which  often  prevails  In 
official  Washington  some  recollection  of 
cold,  hard  facts  helps  clear  the  air.  An 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  29 
edition  of  the  Oak  Lawn  News,  an  in- 
dependent publication  serving  Oak  Lawn 
and  Evergreen  Park.  111.,  calls  to  our  at- 
tention some  facts  which  we  should  pon- 
der. The  editorial  foUows: 
Just  Some  Pacts 

There  are  some  important  facts  that  we 
all  should  know  about,  facts  that  will  help 
us  to  prevent  a  vastly  higher  level  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  future.  They  are  facts  that 
are  going  up  and  up.  They  are: 

1.  Since  1960  the  personnel  comprising  the 
civilian  payroll  of  the  Federal  government 
has  grown  by  25  per  cent. 

2.  Since  1960  the  cost  of  government  pay- 
rolls, including  the  military,  has  grown  by 
75  per  cent. 

3.  Since  1960.  uon -defense  expenditures  of 
the  government  are  up  97  per  cent. 

4.  Since  1960.  expenditures  fcM-  national 
welfare  and  health  programs  are  up  210  oer 
cent. 

These  are  Just  a  few  items  that  all  Ameri- 
cans should  consider.  Pacts  that  show  there 
Is  a  strong  probability  that  government 
spending  win  double  again  in  the  1970'8  un- 
less a  major  change  in  attitude  takes  place. 
It  Is  being  predicted  that  we  will  have  a  $300 
binion  Federal  budget  by  1980.  We  wonder 
If  the  people  really  want  this  much  govern- 
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ment.  Are  we  willing  to  pay  for  it?  Can  we 
pay  for  It? 

Your  legislators  in  Washington  would  like 
to  know  what  you  think  I 
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Fisheries:  In  Need  of  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enclose  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  ••Fish- 
eries: In  Need  of  Help,"  which  offers  a 
valuable  perspective  on  the  problems  of 
our  Nation's  declining  fishing  industry. 
The  editorial  appeared  In  the  New  Bed- 
ford Standard-Times,  a  newspaper  which 
has  long  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
problems  of  the  fishing  Industry  and 
which  sees  them  from  the  viewpoint  of 

our  Nation's  greatest  fishing  port New 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Some  of  the  industry's  problems 
clearly  must  be  solved  by  farsighted 
leadership  within  its  own  ranks.  Among 
these  are  the  need  for  conservation  of 
commercial  species  and  the  need  for  a 
new  industrywide  marketing  approach. 
Other  problems,  such  as  the  need  for  In- 
novation in  the  technology  of  fishing  and 
active  competition  with  foreign  prod- 
ucts, can  only  be  met  with  Government 
assistance. 

As  the  Standard-Times  article  points 
out,  the  conditions  holding  back  the 
progress  of  our  commercial  fishing  indus- 
try must  be  faced  squarely  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  weU  as  by  the  fishermen 
themselves.  HopefuUy,  we  are  seeing  the 
beginning  of  this  important  awareness 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Fisheries:  In  Need  or  Hzu> 
At  the  University  of  Rhode  Island's  Marine 
Frontiers  Conference.  Vice  President  Hum- 
I*rey  remarked.  "I  think  one  of  our  primary 
responsibilities  is  to  find  ways  to  expand 
our  fishing  Industry.  We  let  it  lapse  " 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  admln- 
hteatlon  is  sensitive  to  the  rapidly  growing 
need  to  re-examine  and  revitalize  this  in- 
dustry, which  is  of  major  importance  to 
southeastern  Massachusetts  and  to  the  na- 
tion generally. 

As  Oscar  E.  Sette  of  the  VS.  Bureau  of 
Oofflmerclal  Fisheries  has  pointed  out,  one 
nJ.J.  ^^^^  o^  these  times  is  that  the 
?^„  u^^-  "^^  '*»  ^eb  standard  of 
Urtng,  has  managed  to  keep  its  products 
competitive  in  the  world  market 

However,  one  of  the  striking  exceptions  to 
ttls  generality  la  the  fishing  industry  Ten 
y^  ago,  70  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  flsh  supply 
«me  from  the  domestic  flsh  catch.  In  1964 
^,J^If:  ^^^^"^  to  38  per  cent  and  It  un- 
doubtedly is  lower  now.  We  are  a  net  im- 
P«ter  of  fishery  products  by  a  substantial 

Searching  for  the  cause  of  this.  Dr.  Sette 
included,  "...  a  major   (reason)    is  th^ 

toS^ni'^^H'"''"'*^'  "^"^«»  '»«•*  American 
^ustrles.  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  Ameri- 
ca genius  for  applying  technology  and  sys- 
^  research  and  management,  which  pro- 
ouw  goods  at  prices  competitive  with  those 
«  we  rest  of  the  world  despite  our  higher 
«**■  Of  materials  and  manpower.- 

What  this  means  U  that  the  U.S.  Industry 
^enences  great  variation  in  abundance, 
"cation  and  catchabUity  of  flsh. 


Too  large  portion  of  time  Is  spent  hunting 
for  flsh,  and  too  little  catching  them. 

And  on  occasions  when  the  fleet  comes 
upon  good  fishing,  its  landings  glut  the  mar- 
ket and  there  either  Is  a  price  reacUon  or, 
sometimes,  a  failure  of  the  market  to  handle 
tbe  flsh. 

Too  often  the  net  effect  on  the  fisherman 
is  an  income  less  than  his  needs  for  keeping 
his  vessel  and  gear  In  repair  and  replaced 
when  worn  out,  and  less  than  is  needed  to 
keep  him  and  his  sons  in  the  fishery,  while 
the  higher  income  and  greater  security  of 
Ehoreslde  employment  offer  a  better  life. 

The  effect  on  the  processor  or  the  whole- 
saler is  a  highly  Irregular  supply  of  domes- 
tically caught  fish.  And  since  frozen  fish  have 
become  a  common  international  commodity 
he  can  offset  these  irregularities  by  Imrwrts' 
Undoubtedly,  this,  as  well  as  price  advantage 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  In  making  this 
country  a  large  Importer  of  fishery  products. 
That's  a  sketchy  outline  of  the  problem. 
Any  "expansion"  of  the  Industry,  and  cer- 
tainly such  development  would  be  welcome 
must  begin  by  tackling  these  problems. 
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loose,  local  funds  may  be  available  in  some 
places  for  use  against  local  condiUons 

One  rat-control  approach  that  needs  » 
closer  look  and  harder  push.  In  fact  is  the 
focusing  of  local  pressure  on  the  point  where 
it   belongs,    where    It    can    be   effective    and 

where  It  finally  lands — one  way  or  another 

anyhow:    On    the    owners    of    buUdlngs    or 
houses  Infested  by  rats. 

Through  ordinance  enforcement  by  local 
health  authorities,  ovraers  can  be  forced  to 
institute  their  own  rodent-kill  and  cleanup 
measures  as  a  public-health  requirement 
Neglect  to  do  this  can  evoke  additional  per- 
suasions: Rat-proofing  done  by  the  cltv  with 
costs  assessed  to  the  owners.  Or  cond'emna- 
tion  steps  that  render  the  premises  un- 
rentable, uninhabitable,  unprofitable  untU 
the   needed  cleanout  comes. 

Congress  may  have  blundered  in  the  way  it 
laughed  down  rat  control.  But  any  city 
showing  grass-roots  care,  compassion  an4 
awareness  can  correct  that  any  day  it  wanU 
to  show  it  has  the  gumption. 


Attack  on  Rats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  voted  not  to  consider 
the  rat  extermination  bill.  Much  of  the 
discussion  and  debate  which  accom- 
panied that  action  and  which  has  re- 
sulted from  it  has  been  rather  emotional 
and  has  lacked  rationality. 

One  calm  and  responsible  editorial  did 
appear  in  the  August  5  edition  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  It  sets  forth  the 
basic  premise  I  have  maintained,  local 
responsibility. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Attack  on  Rats 


The  recent  rejection  of  a  $40  million  fed- 
eral rat-control  program  by  the  house  of 
representatives  left  a  bad  aftertaste  more  as 
something  symbolic  of  regrettable  value- 
Judgments  than  as  a  death-blow  to  action 
toward  Improving  slum  conditions. 

Unarguably.  the  national  blight  of  rat- 
infested  dwellings  U  long  overdue  for  more 
attention.  The  U.S.  has  an  estimated  14  000 
rat-bite  cases  per  year.  Rats  do  roughly  a 
bUllon  dollars'  worth  of  damage  yearly  to  food 
and  goods.  They  spread  disease.  Their  pres- 
ence in  a  residence  is  both  a  danger  and  a 
degradation.  Eradicating  them  is  a  legitimate 
part  of  any  health  program  undertaken  in 
the  public  Interest. 

But  if  congress  views  it  as  too  burden- 
some at  the  federal  level,  that  should  not 
rule  It  out  altogether  as  a  worthy  effort  at 
other  levels. 

Following  the  house's  ill-timed  crudely 
handled  killing  of  the  program,  m  fact  New 
York  state  responded  by  launching  a'  $4 '4 
million  "total  war"  on  rats  using  state  funds 
alone.  This  amount  was  roughly  double  what 
had  been  expected  under  the  proposed  fed- 
eral appropriation.  Thus,  instead  of  coming 
from  taxpayers  everywhere.  New  York's  anti- 
rat  environmental  health  investment  wlU 
come  from  people  whose  environment  re- 
ceives the  benefit. 

With  rat-control  urgencies  varying  in 
degtee  around  the  country,  there  Is  nothing 
to  prevent  communities  that  need  the  action 
the  most  from  launching  it  the  same  way  as 
New  York.   If  state  funds  can't  be  shaken 


Freedom  It  the  Fruit  of  Faith 

EXTENSION  OP  REBidARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATrVBS 
Monday,  July  31,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
Uie  inspiring  sermon  that  the  Reverend 
Richard  B.  Sims  made  on  July  2.  1967 

Reverend  Sims  is  the  pastor  of  the  Ldtz 
Manor  Baptist  Church  in  my  hometown 
of  Blingsport.  Tenn.,  a  position  that  he 
has  held  since  1955.  He  Is  a  graduate  of 
Vanderbilt  University  and  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary,  having  then  served  as 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Joelton 
Tenn. 

Married  to  the  former  Grace  Everett 
of  Parkton.  N.C..  Reverend  and  Mrs.* 
Sims  have  a  daughter,  Jacqueline,  and 
a  son.  Bennett. 

Reverend  Sims  is  an  inspiration  to  the 
entire  Kingsport  community,  and  his 
sermon  which  foUows  is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  read : 

Freedom  U  the  fruit  of  faith— faith  in 
God.  faith  in  man.  and  faith  In  freedom 
Itself. 

In  1751,  when  Pennsylvania  was  celebrat- 
ing the  Golden  Jubilee  of  William  Penn's 
"Charter  of  Privileges."  the  Assembly  sent  to 
England  for  a  bell  to  be  hung  in  the  steeple 
of  the  State  House.  Cast  In  London  It  ar- 
rived m  1752  and,  when  tested,  cracked  Two 
young  brass  founders,  John  Stow  and  John 
Pass,  who  had  a  foundry  nearby  offered  bm 
break  up  the  bell  and  recast  it,  adding  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  copper  to  each  pound 
of  the  old  bell.  In  1753.  the  new  beU,  found 
satisfactory,  was  raised  Into  place.  Aroun« 
the  top  of  this  bell  ran  these  words.  "Leviti- 
cus XXV,  10— Proclaim  Liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." The  Liberty  Bell  soon  became  a  symbol 
of  American  freedom.  When  it  pealed  forth 
its  brilliant  tones  from  its  deep  throat  it 
stirred  the  emotions  of  love  for  America  an< 
loyalty  to  the  dream  of  her  founders— equal 
opportunity  for  "life.  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness"  for  all  citizens. 

Today  the  grand  old  Liberty  Bell  Is  about 
to  crack  again.  The  stress  and  strain  of  vlo- 
lenoe.  lawlessness,  crime,  dishonesty,  corrup- 
tion, immorality,  disrespect  for  authority, 
greed,   and  lust  for  power  break  down  the 
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structure  that  causes  freedom  to  ring  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

The  vital  element  of  democracy  Is  faith 
and  the  bulc  ingredient  of  freedom  is  faith. 
The  love  of  freedom  has  always  iMued  from 
great  minds  who  believed  that  men  can  be 
triisted  when  they  draw  their  Inspiration 
from  God's  revealed  truth. 

Liberty,  an  elusive  dream  for  most  people 
of  civilizations  past  and  present,  is  a  real  and 
genuine  experience  of  men  who  have  faith 
in  the  Author  of  liberty.  Man,  made  in  the 
image  of  God  who  Is  absolutely  free,  Is  a  re- 
sponsible being.  He  is  endowed  with  emo- 
tion, Intellect,  and  will.  The  will,  though 
free,  is  influenced  by  both  emotional  and  In- 
tellectual experiences.  Further,  the  will  is 
Influenced  by  the  ever-present  Spirit  of  the 
living  God.  Freedom  of  choice  ImpUes  both 
responsibility  for  the  choice  and  account- 
ability to  our  Creator  who  has  made  us  free. 
Therefore,  a  person's  freedom  is  proportion- 
ate to  hla  willingness  and  ability  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible individual.  Freedom  is  primarily 
spiritual;  secondarUy,  poUUcal.  Spiritually, 
it  Is  creative  and  causative.  Politically  It  is  a 
created  reeidt.  Freedom  and  respKinslblllty  are 
like  "love  and  marriage,  horse  and  carriage," 
you  can't  have  one  without  the  other. 

We  are  not  free  from  our  obligations  to  the 
past.  Neither  are  we  free  from  our  respon- 
sibility to  the  future.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
were  students  of  history.  They  knew  the 
dangers  of  government-controlled  religion 
and  religion-controlled  gofemment.  They 
labored  to  establish,  not  religion,  but  reli- 
gious liberty  In  America.  Bancroft.  In  his 
History  o/  the  Formation  of  the  Corutitution 
wrote,  "the  American  Constitution — withheld 
tiom.  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
Invade  the  house  of  reason,  the  citadel  of 
conscience,  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and  not 
from  indifference,  but  that  the  infinite  spirit 
of  eternal  tanth  might  move  In  its  freedom 
and  purity  and  power." 

The  battle  for  freedom  In  America  Is  yet 
bting  waged  and  the  enemy  Is  more  formid- 
able than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  Our 
forefathers  shed  blood  to  win  freedom  from 
Europecoi  tyrants,  their  foreign  overlords. 
Noiw,  their  twentieth  century  offspring  are 
having  to  do  battle  to  keep  this  freedom  won. 
With  a  half-million  men  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  are  seeking  to  ward  off  the  enemy 
from  .without  and  at  the  same  time  we  are 
altogether  Ignoring  the  more  dangerous 
enemy  within.  The  enemies  of  democracy 
have  tutored  us  In  the  philosophy  that  Is 
precipitating  our  downfall.  The  movement 
toward  a  coUectlvlst  society  is  dally  snufDng 
out  the  life-breath  of  individual  liberty.  It  is 
becoming  apparent  to  more  and  more  think- 
ing people  that  the  soul  of  America  has  been 
aoia  to  those  who  advocate  the  philosophy, 
"the  end  Justlflee  the  means."  Socialism, 
once  a  creeping  paralysis  has  become  a  gal- 
loping, nmaway  horse  that  stifles  free  enter- 
prise, destroys  individual  initiative,  removes 
personal  responsibility,  strangles  human  con- 
science, denies  personal  liberty,  disowns  pri- 
vate right,  alienates  freedom  of  thought,  and 
makes  of  the  masses  a  herd  of  dumb  brutes 
that  need  to  be  led  about  by  pseudo-Intel- 
lectual bureaucrats  who  assign  to  themselves 
power  and  authority  to  rob  the  people  of  the 
rewards  of  labor,  the  Joys  of  victory  in  strug- 
gle, and  the  right  to  self-respect  through  self- 
reliance.  The  greatest  sin  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  the  corruption  of  our  total  value  sys- 
tem in  America. 

John  SteiLbeck  some  time  ago  wrote  to 
Adlal  Stevenson  of  his  concern.  "Americans, 
having  too  many  things,  spend  their  hours 
and  money  on  the  couch  searching  for  a 
soul.  A  strange  species  we  are.  We  can  stand 
anything  God  and  nature  can  throw  at  us 
save  plenty.  If  I  wanted  to  destroy  a  nation 
I  would  give  it  too  much  and  I  would  have 
It  on  its  knees,  miserable,  greedy,  and  sick 
.  .  .  malsly.  Adlat,  I  am  troubled  by  the 


cynical  Immorality  of  my  country.  I  do  not 
think  It  can  survive  on  this  basis  and  unless 
some  kind  of  catastrophe  strikes  us,  we  are 
lost.  But  by  our  very  attitudes  we  are  draw- 
ing catastrophe  to  ourselves.  What  we  have 
beaten  in  nature,  we  cannot  conquer  in 
ourselves.  Someone  has  to  relnspect  our  sys- 
tem and  that  very  soon  ...  on  all  levels  It  is 
rigged,  Adlal." 

To  press  toward  the  mark  of  government- 
control  is  to  scuddle  the  ship  of  democracy. 
Most  of  the  American  people  are  already 
asleep  on  the  tranqulllzlng  dream  of  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  holiday  with  the  guaran- 
tee of  i>erennlal  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity 
by  Father  State  Almighty. 

The  concepts  of  freedom  and  democracy 
are  rooted  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
Individual.  The  Christian  faith  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  these  ideas.  It  Is  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  "awake  out  of  sleep,"  and  see  that 
our  very  way  of  Ufe  is  at  stake.  Brethren, 
It  Is  later  than  you  think!  For  when  Social- 
ism and  Communism  have  succeeded  in 
poisoning  the  roots  of  democracy,  the  flower 
of  freedom  will  have  withered  and  died. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the 
agencies  of  government  should  be  hostile 
to  the  people;  the  poor,  the  downtrodden, 
the  dlsenfranchized,  the  physically  and  men- 
tally Ul.  On  the  contrary  we  pray  that  men 
of  faith  in  God  shall  answer  the  call  to 
government  service  with  a  view  of  imple- 
menUng  the  principles  of  the  dignity  of 
man,  the  Inflnlte  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  men.  Let 
the  govemtaent  stand  beside  the  churches  to 
give  to  all  men  proper  incentives  for  creative 
living.  Let  both  steadfastly  encourage  all  men 
to  be  something,  not  merely  to  have  some- 
thing. 

James  Madison,  our  fourth  president,  a 
major  architect  of  the  American  democracy 
and  a  strong  proponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  believed 
that  a  man  must  have  both  the  right  of 
property  and  a  property  in  rights.  He  asserted 
that  a  person's  totality  of  possessions  "em- 
braces everything  to  which  a  man  may  at- 
tach a  value  and  have  a  right."  Therefore, 
individual  rights  to  give  creative  expression 
to  Ideas  In  order  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of 
genius  must  be  both  safeguarded  and 
guaranteed  by  the  government  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction,  and  I  believe 
generally  the  Baptist  position,  that  free  men 
In  a  free  society  flourish  best  In  a  free  Church 
and  a  free  State.  Our  plea  is  not  merely  for 
a  free  Church  but  for  free  men  who  live  and 
serve  within  the  framework  of  universal 
moral  and  civil  law. 

True  freedom  consists  not  in  escape,  but 
In  f ulflUment;  not  in  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility, but  in  responsibility;  not  in  freedom 
from  work,  but  freedom  to  work;  not  In 
freedom  from  law,  but  freedom  in  law;  not 
in  freedom  from  religion,  but  in  freedom  to 
worship  according  to  one's  own  convictions. 

Freedom,  like  love,  must  put  on  flesh  and 
bones.  If  left  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract, 
it  lacks  the  vital  pulse  that  gives  It  meaning 
and  value.  The  Idea  of  liberty  dawned  not 
upon  the  land  and  seas,  but  upon  the  minds 
of  men — men  of  a  peculiar  character  pos- 
sessed of  great  faith — men  such  as  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  Paul,  Luther,  Knox,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Lincoln — men 
who  were  saying  essentially  "The  Just  shall 
live  by  faith."  These  men  knew  that  liberty 
is  a  personal  matter  of  the  soul,  that  men 
who  live  by  faith  are  released  from  the 
demons  of  fear,  lust,  and  greed.  They  knew 
that  merely  changing  a  man's  environment 
and  external  circumstances  could  not  make 
him  free.  James  Oppenhelm  has  e^ressed  It: 

They   set    the   slave   free, 

chains  .... 
Then  he  was  fts  much  of  a  slave  as  ever, 
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striking   off   his 


He  was  still  chained  to  servility, 

He  was  still  manacled  to  indolence  and  slotli, 

He  was  still  bound  by  fear  and  superstttlon. 

By  Ignorance,  suspicion,  and  savagery  ,  .  ,  , 

His  slavery  was  not  In  the  chains. 

But  in  himself 

They  can  only  set  free  men  free   .... 
And  there  Is  no  need  of  that : 
Free  men  set  themselves  free. 

0\ir  fundamental  liberties  are  being  un- 
dermined In  subtle,  devious,  and  diabolical 
ways.  Among  these  is  the  freedom  to  think. 
Every  year  the  Federal  Government  exercises 
greater  control  over  our  public  schools  and, 
therefore,  over  the  patterns  and  philosophy 
of  education.  Herbert  Hoover  once  wrote,  "i 
am  long  since  on  record  in  opposition  to 
Federal  Aid  to  education  for  many  reasons. 
Among  them — If  the  Federal  Government 
gets  its  hands  on  the  schools,  they  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  politicians  to  get  votes  and 
worse,  the  Federal  Government  would  tell 
you  what  to  teach.  We  have  a  magnificent 
school  system  managed  by  the  people  of  the 
district.  Why  give  that  power  to  Washing- 
ton?" 

Federal  aid  means  conformity  to  Federal 
standards  and  this  means  Federal  control. 
Federally  controUed  standardizaUon  of  edu- 
cational techniques  and  materials  means  the 
ultimate  rigging  of  the  mind  and  loss  or  the 
ability  to  think. 

Another  liberty  in  great  Jeopardy  today  la 
freedom  of  the  Press.  What  good  is  freedom 
of  the  Press  in  the  Journalist  Is  merely  s 
parrot  of  a  depraved  system  of  corrupted 
values?  If  the  minds  of  editors  and  pub- 
lishers are  so  secularized  and  materialized 
that  truth  Is  only  that  which  sells  copy  we 
are  nearer  the  bottom  than  we  think. 

The  freedom  to  worship  today  is  so  taken 
for  granted  that  few  think  that  such  a  prec- 
ious liberty  could  ever  be  lost.  Our  indlf- 
ference  to  worship  and  spiritual  service,  our 
relaxing  of  moral  restraints,  our  turning  of 
liberty  to  license  are  dulling  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  church's  witness  in  the  world. 
Some  say  that  the  Church  needs  the  help 
of  the  State  to  finance  its  programs.  But  we 
must  know  that  to  accept  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government  we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  Federal  controls  of  the  Institutions 
which  receive  such  help.  To  violate  the 
principle  of  Separation  of  Church  and  State 
Is  to  crack  the  "Uberty  BeU."  God,  give  our 
churches  the  wisdom  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Independence,  and  follow  the  way 
of  liberty  through  faith  in  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ. 

While  the  Chxxrch  does  not  need  union 
with  the  State,  the  churches  do  need  unity 
with  Christ. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  West  beyond  the 
Mississippi  had  been  opened  up  by  explorers: 
next  there  followed  a  slow  stream  of  pioneers, 
scouts,  fur  trappers,  hunters,  traders,  and 
then  settlers.  And  side  by  side  with  them 
rode  the  missionaries,  who  came  to  labor 
in  their  midst,  building  churches,  court- 
houses, and  schools.  With  the  population 
rush  to  California,  there  arose  a  pressing  need 
for  a  railroad  connection  to  link  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific;  and  when  the  Central  Pacific 
and  the  Union  Paciflc  railroads  were  finally 
Joined  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on  May  10, 
1869  the  entire  continent  rejoiced.  Two  trains, 
one  from  the  Esst,  one  from  the  West  faced 
each  other  across  at  a  little  gap  in  the  track. 
The  final  tie  was  laid — polished  laurel  from 
California,  with  a  silver  plate  commemorat- 
ing the  day.  The  last  rail  was  put  In  place.  A 
preacher  prayed.  The  band  played  America. 
And  then  the  last  spike,  of  CaUfornla  gold, 
was  brought.  Leland  Stanford,  governor  ot 
the  state  and  president  of  the  Central  Paciflc, 
stood  there,  frock  coated,  high  hatted,  and 
bearded,  with  a  silver  sledge  In  his  hand.  A» 
he  pounded  the  golden  spike  with  the  silver 
sledge  the  telegraph  operator  pressed  the  key 
which  sent  the  signal  to  the  nation's  Capital. 
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The  two  trains  drew  up  slowly  until  their 
cow-catchers  almost  touched.  The  engineers 
shook  hands,  the  bands  played,  the  loco- 
motives opened  their  whistles.  Simultane- 
ously, the  telegraph  signal  dropped  a  mag- 
netic ball  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Bells  rang  in  Independence  Hall 
In  Philadelphia.  There  was  a  salute  of  a 
hundred  guns  m  City  Hall  Park  in  New  York. 
The  nation  was  wild  with  Jubilation  because 
East  and  West  had  been  Joined  by  the  first 
Transcontinental  Railway. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  this.  East  and  West  met 
first  at  Calvary  when  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  was  crucified.  The  golden  spike  that 
pierced  his  hand  divine  drew  the  blood  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  that  unites  men  around  the 
world  in  true  love  that  issues  in  life,  liberty, 
and  brotherly  kindness.  The  last  signal  He 
sent  to  the  Celestial  City  rang  the  freedom 
bell  In  heaven.  Salvation  was  completed,  the 
Devil  was  defeated,  death  was  destroyed,  and 
man  at  last  was  free. 

God  save  us  all  through  Jesus  Christ! 

God  save  America  I 
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"Land  where  my  fathers   died 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride 
From  every  mountain  side. 
Let  freedom  ring." 


Rioti  Attribnted  to  Claw  Conflict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NXW    TOSX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1967 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aside 
rr<«n  the  obvious  racial  factors  which 
were  Involved  In  the  recent  rioting,  class 
conflict  also  played  an  important  part 
In  much  of  the  violence. 

Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  found  In 
the  Interracial  cooperation  among  loot- 
ers, and  the  hostility  exhibited  toward 
ttie  so-called  black  bourgeois  by  some 
Negroes  in  the  lowest  income  brackets 
'-  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, an  arUcle  written  by  Carl  T 
Rowan  which  appeared  In  the  August  2* 
1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  as  follows: 

PUNDAMKNTALLT,  A  CLASS  COKFLICT 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 
Maybe  a  Southern  background  Isn't  esscn- 
in  rd?  ^P^«sl<lent  to  respond  to  the  rioting 
in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  with  the  restraint 
compasson  and  broad  outlook  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  shown. 

Pr^M.!^^/**"*  **"**  he  Is  our  first  Southern 
President  in  modern  Umes  has  to  lend  Im- 
pMt  to  his  words  of  last  Thursday:  "This 
t.?.^  {**  "^^ry  reaction.  It  is  a  time 

ton^l°»V"^*^*  ^^^^  legislative  action  to 
unprove  life  in  our  cities." 

thi*.^^.."""'*^'  P«'"»onal  and  political,  for 
tte  Pres  dent  to  strike  the  poet»^  of  reason 
^  farsightedness  that  he  took  in  apr^- 
l^a  panel  to  investigate  the  rlote  For 
^^*oa  is  not  a  very  popular  commodity  these 
daj^among  either  Negroes  or  whites. 
p^«  ^^'^'^^^y  "O"*"  o'  SNCC  leader  H 
^.S'^r*'  "f'=''"^8  from  the  television 
•crwns  of  America  like  verbal  Molotov  cock- 
Wls,  cannot  help  but  water  the  weeds  of 
wSmlty^'*     vengeance     ia     the     white 

Stories  of  National  Guard  cruelUes  in  New- 
oMkI  ?'  senseless  killing  of  a  la-year- 
tt,  ^,f°J^^-  ^"  bitterness  and  anger  in 
»•  guts  of  million  of  Negroes 

The  result  Is  that  none  of  us  can  be  sure 


of  our  mental  and  emotional  balance  We 
poiMler,  we  probe,  we  analyze,  we  argue-U)ut 
none  of  us  reaUy  understands  why  the  dis- 
orders come  as  they  do,  where  thev  da  at 
the  time  they  do.  /     w.  »i. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  underesOmate  the 
racial  element  of  the  conflicts  that  have 
made  this  summer  a  grievous  American 
tragedy.  But  it  would  also  be  shortsighted 
and  dangerous  to  mistake  what  Is  funda- 
mentally class  conflict  for  race  rioting 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  stories  of  the 
Detroit  upheaval  was  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  about  interracial  cooperation  amone 
the  looters  and  thieves. 

Some  observers  long  ago  sensed  a  growing 
alienation  of  impoverished  Negroes  from  the 
so-called  Negro  middle  class.  There  was  this 
great  mass  of  Negro  Americans  whose  Uvea 
had  barely  been  touched  by  the  civil  rights 
gains  of  the  last  two  decades.  Their  diet  was 
no  longer  the  fatback  and  molasses  of  rural 
areas;  It  was  the  potato  chips  and  grape  soda 
of  the  cities.  But  this  mass  was  stUl  imder- 
educated,  undernourished,  underemployed— 
and  increasingly  hopeless. 

There  Is  more  and  more  evidence  that  the 
aflSuent  Negro  is  as  much  a  stranger  and 
perhaps  an  enemy,  to  him  as  is  the  white 
man. 

Detroit  would  suggest  that  there  are  also 
thousands  of  poor  whites  who  swelter  in 
grubby  tenemente,  resenting  those  who  sit 
in  alr-oondltloned  comfort,  eating  like  the 
roy&lty  of  other  lands,  watching  color  tele- 
vision. 

^    So   there   is   an  element   of  revolt  of  the 
have-nots"  against  the  "haves"  In  this  mad- 
ness that  sweeps  from  city  to  city. 

No  sane  Americans  of  any  race  can  argue 
with  Johnsons  assertion  that  the  thieves 
the  looters,  the  snipers  "must  be  dealt  with 
forcefully,  swiftly,  certainly— \inder  law." 

But  neither  can  any  wise  American  reject 
his  assertion  that  "we  seek  more  than  the 
uneasy  calm  of  martial  law.  We  seek  peace 
based  on  one  man's  re^>ect  for  another 
We  seek  peace  based  on  steady  progress  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  people." 

Only  the  blindest  person  would  deny  that 
the  unmert  needs  are  many.  But  the  utter- 
ances and  the  inaction  of  this  Congress  sug- 
gest that  man,  in  his  lingering  fallibility, 
stUl  responds  vrtth  angry  reaction  when  the 
times  call  most  for  farsighted  action. 

We  are  a  great  nation.  Providence  has 
blessed  us  with  too  much  material  abun- 
dance for  our  society  to  fall  hostage  to  those 
who  are  hungry  and  harassed.  There  la  no 
excuse  for  widespread  hunger  m  America 
today.  And  surely  we  have  rescued  from  the 
deluge  of  time  enough  wisdom  not  to  crash 
upon  the  old  rocks  of  prejudice  and  hatred. 
We  must  keep  the  faith  that  tomorrow 
holds  a  remedy  for  todays  woes.  Not  because 
time  heals  aU  wounds,  but  because  we  have 
the    abUlty    and    power    both    to    maintain 

?r^^L^^  *°  '''«^*  °'**  wrongs— U  we  have 
the  wiu. 
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sallnatlon  projects— is  the  lUeblood  of  South - 
em  California.  "^ui^u 

r^J^'  'r^!'^^  Arizona  Projects  threatens 
CalUornlas  basic  water  suj^y.  The  Ariaona 
project  would  divert  Colorado  River  water 
to  irrigate  one  mlUlon  acres  of  Central 
Arizona— water  now  committed  to  Southern 
c^iiiornla. 

Such  projects  violate  the  regional  auree- 
ment  on  Colorado  River  water.  Even  so  Con- 
gress  is  giving  serious  consideration  to' legis- 
lation Which  would  give  Arizona  the  rllht 
to  drain  off  water  which  belongs  to  California 

Whoever  controU  water  supplies  in  the 
West  controls  the  destiny  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Senator  Carl  Hayden's  bill  could  change 
toe  future  of  Southern  CaUfornla^-becaule 
abirwiir^'''*  ^'^"''  P''°'  ^^^  *«--"- 

Defeat  of  the  Arizona  plan  is  vital  to  everr 
one  Of  us.  Write  your  Congressman  and  ^^ 

cl^sf^:"?^' r''  ^*^y-  ^«  "  Clear  tS^t 
?.nif  ^  '  i"^*^  depends  on  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Hayden's  bill. 


KABC-TV  Blackballs  CAP 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OT  CALiro«NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1967 
Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  recently  aired  by  KABC- 
TV,  of  Los  Angeles,  Is  correct  In  Its  facts 
assumptions  and  conclusions: 
Watse 
Water— whether  it  comes  from  the  Colorado 
Blver,  the  Paciflc  Northwest,  or  from  de- 


Speech  of  Hon.  W.  M.  Tack,  of  Yiriini* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBin 

or   VIBOXMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1967 

H„^-,  ^F^-  ^-  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day night,  August  5. 1967, 1  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  the  banquet  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Virginia  Association 
Of   Commonwealth's   Attorneys   at    the 

onTf  ^k"^'^^  **  ^^^"1«  Beaih.  I  hearS 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear. 

•nie  speech  of  the  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered  by   the   Honorable   W.   M.   Tuck 

S  t!L°4^^  5°"*  °'  Representative^ 
v?^  t^e  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia.  He  gave  an  outstanding  presen- 
tation of  the  situation  now  confronting 
the  people  of  America.  In  addition,  he 
pointed  out  the  pathways  that  have  led  to 
the  deplorable  crisis  now  facing  our  Na- 
tion^  He  placed  the  blame  where  it  should 
be.  He  gave  sound  doctrine  which.  If  fol- 
lowed. I  am  sure  would  place  this  Nation 
back  on  the  right  track.  I  subscribe  to  his 
message  wholeheartedly. 

Representative  Tuck  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing statesmen  of  America.  He  has 
spent  almost  all  of  his  adult  life  render- 
ing service  to  his  home  county,  his  State 
and  his  NaUon.  He  is  admired  and  loved 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  He  served  In  the  legisla- 
tive halls  of  Virginia  with  distinction 
He  was  one  of  the  great  Governors  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Many  crises  arose 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  governor- 
ship. He  met  every  one  of  them  with  a 
firm  hand  and  the  wisdom  of  a  Solo- 
mon. Representative  Tuck  has  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  honor 
and  distinction.  Everyone  here  admires 
his  ability,  his  graciousness.  and  his 
integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  great  speech 
that  Representative  Tuck  made  last  Sat- 
urday night  and  which  I  am  including 
along  with  my  remarks.  The  speech  is  as 
follows: 
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RXMAJUU  or  CONCBXSSMAM  WXIXIAX  M.  TUCK, 

Dkmooat,  or  ViRciNiA,  AT  Ankttai.  Mskt- 

INO  or  THE  ViaCIKIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  COM- 
MONWTALTB'a  ATTOKNZTS  AT  CaVAUZS  HO- 
TEL, VociNiA  Bkach,  Va.,  AuctrsT  5,  1967 
I  am  greatly  pleawd  to  be  invited  to  vlalt 
and  address  the  Virginia  Association  of  Com- 
monwealth's  Attorneys.  Altbough  whenever  I 
bave  i^peared  in  criminal  cases  it  bas  been 
on  tbe  side  of  tbe  defense,  nevertheless  we 
do  have  a  common  Interest,  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession is  the  tie  that  binds  us  together.  I 
am  very  proud  to  be  included  in  such  a  fra- 
ternity. I  will  never  forget  the  pride  that 
came  to  me  when  I  learned  that  I  had  passed 
the  Virginia  State  Bar  Elzamlnation  and  was 
lawfully  entitled  to  hang  out  my  shingle. 
That  was  many  years  ago.  The  intervening 
years  have  brought  a  myriad  of  social,  gov- 
ernmental, political  and  economic  changes. 

The  governmental  changes  have  been  tbe 
most  numerous  and  radical  among  these, 
and  as  a  result  we  are  facing  a  national  crime 
situation  unprecedented  in  this  country.  The 
crime  situation  has  gotten  out  of  hand  and 
unless  we  can  stem  the  tide,  we  may  find 
that  our  country  is  enveloped  in  anarchy. 
Someone  recently  said  that  it  is  safer  to  walk 
on  the  streets  of  Saigon  than  it  is  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  The  same  situation 
now  seems  to  obtain  in  many  other  princi- 
pal cities  of  America. 

During  tbe  last  eight  years,  according  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  crime 
has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  six  times  faster 
than  our  population.  Figures  for  the  first 
thr«e  months  of  this  year  indicate  that  the 
number  of  major  crimes  committed  during 
that  period  was  20  per  cent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1966.  This  represents 
tbe  largest  Increase  during  the  nine  years 
the  FBI  bas  kept  records  on  crime  trends. 

Increases  have  been  reported  in  all  areas 
of  crime,  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  in 
cities  and  towns  of  aU  sizes.  The  greatest 
Increase  was  In  crimes  of  violence,  which 
were  up  30  per  cent.  Included  in  these  were 
murders,  up  33  per  cent;  forcible  rape,  up  8 
per  cent;  robbery,  up  33  per  cent,  and  ag- 
gravated assault,  up  16  per  cent.  The  overall 
increase  In  crime  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
was  20  per  cent;  In  the  suburbs,  22  per  cent, 
and  in  rural  areas,  16  per  cent. 

I  dte  these  figures  to  indicate  to  you  the 
gravity  of  the  crime  situation  that  now  faces 
us  and  tbe  urgency  that  something  be  done 
about  it.  You  wUl  be  interested  to  know  that 
tbe  financial  cost  of  crime  is  in  excess  of  927 
billion  per  yeeir.  No  method  has  been  de- 
Tlaed,  nor  scales  adjusted,  and  none  ever  will 
be,  by  which  to  measure  and  weigh  and  value 
the  tragic  toll  in  human  lives  and  the  In- 
calculable costs  associated  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion which  mark  urban  life  today. 

The  National  Crime  Ciommission  states  that 
the  total  amount  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  Is  several  times  that  reflected  by  the 
FBI  figures,  which  are  based  only  on  crimes 
reported  to  the  police.  A  survey  of  three 
major  cities  conducted  by  the  Commission 
Indicated  that  from  two  to  ten  times  as  much 
Crime  occurs  as  Is  reported  to  the  police. 

The  reason  given  the  surveying  teams  as 
to  why  the  crime  was  not  reported  is  shock- 
ing. "The  police  could  do  nothing  about  it," 
was  the  most  common  explanation. 

The  sense  of  public  helplessness  reflected 
In  this  statement  is  one  of  the  most  serioiis 
aspects  of  the  crime  problem  today,  and  it 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  knowIedg;e  of  law 
enforcement  officers  across  the  country  that 
they  lack  essential  support  in  their  efforts  to 
curb  the  spiralling  wave  of  crime. 

A  report  was  prepared  recently  on  police 
recruitment  and  retention  dUBciilties  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  site  of  our  national 
capital  and  one  of  the  worst  crime  spots  in 
America.  This  report  shows  an  increase  in 
crime  there  of  39.8  per  cent  over  the  same 
month^  last  year,  with  robberies  for  the 
period  rising  97.3  per  cent. 
In  this  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  poUce 


patrolmen  feel  that  they  are  exposed  on  tbe 
firing  Une,  are  left  to  their  own  reaourcea. 
have  no  backing  on  the  part  of  the  District 
government,  and  are  subject  to  physical 
assault.  Moreover,  they  suspect  that  members 
of  the  city  administration  are  encouraging 
frivllouB  or  malicious  action  against  them  by 
repeatedly  assuring  the  public  how  simple  it 
Is  to  prosecute  or  file  damage  suits  against 
police  officers. 

The  "atmosphere"  referred  to  In  this  report, 
I  fear,  is  to  be  found  in  many  other  cities  of 
America.  Both  State  and  local  police  depart- 
ments are  finding  It  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  their  police  force  fully  staffed.  A  recent 
survey  of  24  major  cities  revealed  that  only 
two  of  their  police  departments  were  of  maxi- 
mum strength. 

Certain  politicians  and  sociologists  and  so- 
called  civil  rights  advocates  seem  to  desire  to 
place  the  blame  for  the  racial  riots  now  run- 
ning rampant  through  the  land  on  the  law- 
abiding  citiaens  of  America  for  having  per- 
mitted certain  conditions  to  exist  in  the 
ghettos  in  the  cities  of  the  country.  All  sen- 
sible people  would  like  to  see  full  employ- 
ment and  would  also  do  what  is  reasonable 
to  Improve  the  filthy  conditions  referred  to. 
However.  I  would  remind  these  misguided 
zealots  of  impracticabiUty  that  there  is  little 
relationship.  If  any.  between  impoverished 
circumstances  and  criminal  behavior.  Evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  poverty  does  not 
cause  crime  and  that  elimination  of  poverty 
will  not  prevent  crime.  On  the  contrary,  the 
relationship  between  crime  and  material  con- 
ditions appears  to  be  exactly  the  other  way 
around. 

There  has  been  less  poverty  in  America  in 
1967  than  In  any  previous  year  of  our  history. 
although  one  of  the  concomitants  of  this 
affluence  is  a  mounting  crime  wave. 

During  the  depression  there  was  less  crime 
in  America  than  there  is  now.  If  the  argu- 
ment of  these  politicians  and  sociologists  is 
correct,  we  would  have  had  a  genuine  revolu- 
tion all  over  the  country  in  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's,  and  the  present  pros- 
perous days  of  1967  would  be  marked  with 
unprecedented  peace  and  tranquility. 

The  City  of  Detroit,  scene  of  the  worst 
riot  which  bas  ever  occurred  in  America, 
has  often  bean  cited  as  having  the  most  effec- 
tive anti-poverty  program  in  the  nation.  The 
wage  conditions  there  as  between  the  races 
is  the  same  and  probably  exceeds  the  rate  of 
any  other  city  in  America.  The  white  and 
colored  people  in  that  city  live  side  by  side 
on  the  same  streets.  There  is  no  segregation 
of  any  sort.  Detroit  is  the  only  city  In  America 
that  has  two  Negro  members  in  the  United 
States  Congress. 

No  other  city  In  the  last  ten  years  has 
had  so  much  time  and  attention  given  to 
it  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  none  has 
had  so  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  federal 
dollars  poured  Into  it.  Businessmen  and  the 
multitudinous  unions  have  sought  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  Negroes  and  the  poor 
people. 

I  warned  the  American  Congress  In  1957 
and  again  In  1964  that  these  so-called  Civil 
Rights  Bills  would  not  ameliorate  the  racial 
tensions,  but  on  the  other  hand  would 
exacerbate  the  same.  I  cautioned  against 
opening  up  Pandora's  box,  and  I  told  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  that  in 
passing  this  legislation  they  were  undertak- 
ing like  Haman  of  old  to  build  a  scaffold 
upon  which  to  hang  Mordecal,  and  reminded 
them  that  Mordecal  was  not  hanged  on  that 
scaffold.  Instead  it  was  Haman  who  was 
hanged  and  Mordecal  was  present  to  witness 
the  ceremony,  and  the  last  scene  that  Ha- 
man's  eyes  looked  upon  as  he  went  down  to 
his  death  was  his  enemy,  Mordecal,  luxurat- 
Ing  in  the  luecioxis  arms  of  Hainan's  para- 
mour. The  very  conditions  which  I  then  pre- 
dicted are  taking  place  now,  and  these  North- 
erners and  Westerners  who  have  been  so 
zealous  to  improve  conditions  In  the  South 
now  have  their  hands  f\iU  looking  out  for 
themselves. 


These  riots  are  due  largely  to  the  sense- 
less decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
Department  of  this  and  several  previous  ad- 
ministrations, and  legislation  recently  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress also  has  Its  full  share  of  responsibility, 
not  for  the  laws  it  refused  to  pass,  such  as 
the  anti-rat  law,  but  the  laws  it  did  pass 
such  as  the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Acts  and 
others.  The  reeponsibiUty  lies  with  the  lead- 
ership of  both  our  national  parties.  Both  de- 
serve to  be  rebuked  for  their  shabby  be- 
havior in  playing  politics  with  this  racial 
issue. 

We  can  recognize  the  early  beginrUng  of 
the  racial  riots  by  considering  the  occur- 
rences at  Danville  about  four  years  ago.  The 
crisis  which  arose  in  that  peaceful  and  tran- 
quil community  where  the  races  had  lived 
in  harmony  for  centuries  was  precipitated 
by  lawless  agitators  from  out  of  the  State 
who  came  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fomenting  discord  and  strife  and  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

This  public  mischief  and  flaunting  of  the 
law  could  have  been  speedily  suppressed  by 
the  local  police  but  for  the  fact  that  agents 
of  the  Executive  Department  came  from 
Washington  to  Danville  and  consorted  and 
associated  with  and  counseled  these  irre- 
sponsible elements  In  such  a  way  as  to  seek 
to  Intimidate,  to  harass,  and  to  impede  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  exercise  ot 
their  powers  and  responaibilittes.  These  mal- 
contents succeeded  in  agitating  the  sense- 
less minority  of  our  Negroes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  demonstrations  and  violations  of 
law  were  carried  on  for  weeks. 

The  officers  of  the  City  of  Danville,  par- 
ticularly the  Judge  of  the  Corporation  Court, 
the  Commonwealth's  attorney,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  and  the  chief  of  police,  as  well  as 
the  better  element  of  both  races,  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  sensible  solutions  they 
made  of  these  problems  despite  the  handi- 
caps Imposed  by  outsiders. 

No  government  shotild  surrender  to  the 
threat  of  the  force  of  these  demonstrators, 
rioters,  and  looters.  The  law  should  be  en- 
forced In  such  a  manner  that  no  city  should 
have  to  cope  with  mobs  gathered  on  the 
streets  in  violation  of  State  and  local  laws 
and  court  Injunctions. 

Those  who  would  disturb  the  peace  and 
break  oxii  laws  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and 
resolutely  and  In  such  fashion  as  to  make 
them  and  all  others  like  them  know  that  law- 
lessness will  not  be  tolerated  In  any  locality 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  Instead  of 
Intimidating,  harassing,  and  Impeding  our 
police  officers,  the  government  at  all  levels, 
local.  State  and  national,  should  let  these 
policemen  know  that  they  are  expected  to 
use  whatever  force  Is  necessary  to  complete 
an  arrest  and  to  subjugate  a  criminal.  At 
the  same  time,  If  help  from  the  State  or  Na- 
tional Oovemment  is  needed,  the  local  au- 
thorities should  be  assured  that  it  will  be 
promptly  forthoomlng. 

This  nation  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  of  the  law  is  the  eternal  safe- 
guard of  liberty.  Deflnance  of  the  law  Is  the 
surest  way  to  tyranny.  Few  laws  are  generally 
loved  by  all  citizens,  but  they  are  to  be  re- 
spected and  not  resisted.  A  man  may  dis- 
agree with  the  law,  but  he  may  not  disobey 
it.  We  must  have  a  government  of  laws,  not 
of  men. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  history 
that  every  society  which  became  lawless  soon 
decayed.  The  flr«t  evidence  of  this  decay  ap- 
peared In  the  toleration  of  disobedience  of 
laws  and  the  Judgment  of  the  courts.  There 
now  seems  to  be  existing  in  this  country  t 
planned  course  of  lawlessness  that  has  al- 
ready gotten  out  of  hand  and  which  must 
surely  lead  ultimately  to  a  complete  surren- 
der to  lawlessness. 

We  must  forthwith  put  an  end  to  the  prac- 
tice of  minority  group  leaders  who  go  about 
telling  tbe  dissatisfied  element  that  they 
ahould  obey  the  laws  they  favor  and  violate 
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the  ones  they  do  not  like.  These  men  are  a 
danger  to  our  society.  We  have  too  great  a 
country  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  lawless 
and  irresponsible  men  to  encourage  lawless 
and  riotous  conduct. 

At  least  one  of  the  central  issues  in  the 
question  of  law  enforcement  is  the  relative 
impotence  of  our  system  resulting  primarily 
from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
particularly  the  Miranda  v.  ATizona  ruling 
regarding  confessions.  Commenting  on  it 
Quinn  Tamm.  Executive  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  PoUce 
said : 

•We  are  gratified  with  President  Johnson's 
vigorous  Interest  in  having  the  police  fight 
crime.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
eliminate  the  paradox.  We  cannot  have  one 
hand  of  government  turning  the  key  on  the 
criminal  while  the  other  hand  opens  the  back 
door  for  his  escape  from  punishment." 

The  Miranda  nUing,  as  you  know,  dictates 
that,  immediately  upon  apprehension,  all 
suspects  must  be  informed  of  their  right  to 
remain  sUent  and  their  right  to  legal  coun- 
sel, at  public  expense  if  they  are  unable  to 
provide  it  for  themselves.  These  guidelines 
are  derived  from  an  interpretation  of  the 
FUth  Amendment's  provision  that  no  person 
shaU  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  against 
■himself. 

One  of  the  most  horrendous  features  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  the  fact 
that  thU  court,  under  Warren,  for  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  has  established 
procedure  for  the  trial  and  conduct  of  crim- 
inal cases  in  State  courts.  In  other  words  the 
effect  of  these  decisions  has  been  to  divest 
all  our  State  courts  of  their  time-honored 
authority  and  powers.  If  this  trend  continues 
unabated,  our  whole  system  of  Jurisprudence 
will  become  federalized. 

Because  of  this  ruling,  according  to  an 
article  appearing  tn  the  current  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  a  mother  who  confessed 
to  killing  her  four-year-old  son  with  a  broom 
stick  had  to  be  released.  And  when  she 
thanked  the  Judge,  he  replied.  "Don't  thank 
me.  Thank  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Tou  killed  the  child  and  you  ought  to  go  to 

The  Federal  Government  must  be  com- 
pelled to  «t<^  coddling  lawbreakers.  Some 
Jurists  have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  BUI  of  Rights  interpretations  by  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  seriously  affect  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals and  those  of  society.  The  rights 
of  law-abiding  citizens  should  take  proce- 
dence  over  the  rights  of  criminals.  When  a 
crime  is  committed,  the  question  In  law 
Should  be  whether  or  not  the  accused  U 
guilty  and  what  punishment  Is  merited  and 
not  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
criminal  had  a  lawyer  before  he  confessed 

The  Mxranda  ruling  has  had  the  effect  of 
ttiftlng  the  emphasis  In  the  investigation 
or  guilt  or  Innocence  from  the  suspect  to  the 
police.  My  friend,  the  distinguished  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  m  Washington,  recently  remarked: 
"I  must  say  that  I  sometimes  feel,  when 
I  am  trying  a  criminal  case,  as  though  I  am 
in  a  topsy-turvy  world:  I  am  not  trying  the 
accused,  I  am  trying  the  policeman." 

'The  Warren  Court  has  lost  sight  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  and  tbe  rights  of  the 
victims  Of  these  criminals.  Its  recent  deci- 
sions would  appear  to  be  based  on  the  theory 
that  society  needs  litUe  protection  from 
crlmlnaU,  but  criminals  need  much  protec- 
tion from  law  enforcement  officers. 

All  lawyers  and  students  of  government 
^ognlze  the  Importance  of  maintaining 
rules  Of  evidence  to  protect  the  true  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  person  accused  of 
^?\.  ''°'^**  certainly  not  advocate  the 
abolishment  of  rules  of  evidence  that  would 
namper  a  person  charged  with  crime  in  mak- 
ing an  adequate  defense.  We  do  not  wish  to 
nave  a  police  state  fastened  upon  our  coun- 


try. The  acquittal  of  the  Innocent  is  as  Im- 
portant in  the  building  of  a  law-abiding 
peaceful  and  prosperous  community  as  is 
the  conviction  of  the  criminal.  Rules  of  evi- 
dence, however,  are  distasteful  where  they 
work  In  sioch  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
acquittal  of  persons  known  to  be  giUlty 

The  purpose  of  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  quest  for  truth.  And.  in  keeplne 
with  this,  the  test  of  the  validity  of  confes- 
sions U  whether  or  not  they  are  voluntarily 
given.  These  criteria  seem  particularly  appii- 
cable  today. 

There  are  no  indications  that  oiir  law- 
abiding  citizens  need  further  protection  from 
the  police,  while  there  is  every  indication 
that  they  need  considerably  more  protection 
from  the  lawless.  The  statistics  which  I  re- 
cited make  it  aU  too  clear  that  the  need  today 
is  for  stronger  law  enforcement  and  more 
concern  about  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
In  his  dissenting  opinion  concerning  the 
Mxrand^i  ruling.  Mr.  Justice  Harian  comment- 
ed that  the  thrust  of  it  U  "to  negate  all 
pressures,  to  reinforce  the  nervous  or  Ig- 
norant suspect,  and  ultimately  to  disooura«e 
any  confession  at  all.  The  aid,  in  short  is 
toward  voluntariness'  In  a  Utopian  sense  'or 
to  view  It  from  a  different  angle,  volunt'arl- 
ness  with  a  vengeance." 

Enlightening  the  Ignorant,  protecting  the 
nervous,  and  supplying  the  Indigent  with 
free  legal  counsel  are  admirable  goals  but  I 
propose  that  they  are  not  functions  of  the 
Criminal  law  of  a  society  which  falls  as  far 
short  of  Utopia  as  does  our  own.  As  the 
situation  now  stands,  these  goals  are  beine 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  police  effec- 
tiveness and  public  safety. 

The  Administration  has  responded  to  the 
crime  crisis  with  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Bill,  which  has  been  renamed  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  JusUce  As- 
sistance Bill  by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Both  of  these  titles  are  a  misnomer 
for  It  will  do  neither.  "^uuuier, 

ThU  bill  would  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  federal  money  available  to  State 
and  local  organizations  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses including  improved  poUce  equipment 
construction  of  better  facllitiee.  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  police-community  relations 
programs,  and  more  research.  But  it  U  feared 
by  many,  including  myself,  that  it  consti- 
tutes the  first  step  to  federal  control  of  our 
State  and  local  police. 

Thus  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  this  approach.  First  of  aU.  when  consider- 
ing the  prospect  of  massive  federal  aid  to 
SUte  and  local  law  enforcement,  we  would 
do  well   to  bear  In  mUid  the  following  ob- 
servation of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  In  a  1942  decUion:  "It  U  hardly 
lack  of  due  process  for  the  Government  to 
regulate  what  It  subsidizes."  ThU  U  an  area 
in  which  we  can  run  no  risk  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  form  of  federal  regulation  even 
xinder  the  guise  of  the  setting  of  standards 
The  emphasU  of  the  AdmlnUtration  bill 
Is  on  equipment  and  rehabilitation,  on  re- 
search and  understanding.  The  most  effective 
method  the  Federal  Government  could  em- 
ploy to  assist  In   the  suppression  of  crime 
would  be  to  support  the  States  and  localities 
In   their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  and  to 
desUt  from  the  past  practices  of  hindering 
and  impeding  them. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  the 
antl-rtot  bill.  H.R,  421. 1  introduced  and  pro- 
posed similar  legUlatlon  in  both  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses,  but  inasmuch  as  these 
agitators  were  then  operaUng  only  in  the 
South,  the  Congress  at  that  time  turned  a 
deaf  ear  and  refused  even  to  consider  my 
proposal. 

The  country  vitally  needs  the  provisions  of 
thU  measure,  and  it  will  prove  an  effective 
instrument  with  which  to  put  an  end  to  the 
racial  troubles  now  shaking  the  nation.  It 
does  not  constitute  a  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  the  State,  but  simply  makes  it  a 
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federal  offense  to  cross  State  Unes  for  the 
purpose  of  violating  the  Uws  of  the  States 
and  locaUties. 

There  is  nothing  strange  and  novel  about 
thU  legUlatlve  approach.  Since  1910  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  substantial  number  of 
criminal  laws  to  free  Interstate  commerce 
of  corruptive  infiuence.  To  name  a  few  the 
Mann  Act,  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  and"  the 
law  to  make  it  a  federal  offense  to  transport 
stolen  automobiles  in  interetete  commerce 
The  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
reporting  H.R.  421,  recognized  that  law  en- 
forcement U  a  local  responsibility  and  mode 
it  clear  that  thU  bill  In  no  way  impedes  or 
usurps  local  law  enforcement,  but  rather 
will  give  it  force  and  support.  By  assuring 
federal  InvestlgaUve  and  prosecutive  Juris- 
diction over  "out-of-state  "  inciters,  local  au- 
thorities should  be  substantiaUy  fortified  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  peace. 

Without  excepUon,  I  feel  that  States  are 
capable  and  desirous  of  enforcing  the  law 
on  a  local  basU.  ThU  can  be  accomplUhed  if 
they  are  protected  from  the  vicious  outside 
influences  which  snub  our  laws  and  ignore 
our  community  mores,  resulting  in  the  chaos 
prevalent  in  many  sections.  Our  safety  and 
our  liberty  depend  on  the  excellence  of  local 
and  State  law  enforcement. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
almost  50  years.  I  have  from  time  to  time 
actively  participated  in  the  trial  of  many 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal.  As  a  result  I 
can  proudly  commend  Virginia  on  the  high 
type  of  court  ofllclaU  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
close  association  with  the  Judges  and  Com- 
monwealth's attorneys,  as  weU  as  poUce  of- 
ficers, who  likewise  deserve,  as  they  no  doubt 
have,  the  appreciation  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  held  public  office  for  more  than  40 
years,  during  which  I  have  sought  to  serve 
In  the  highest  public  Interest.  I  am  cognizant 
of  the  honors  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  me  and  the  trusts  Imposed.  I  have  been 
associated  in  public  life  with  many  of  you 
and  with  others  who  are  not  here,  a  number 
of  whom  have  passed  on  Into  the  ereat 
beyond.  »  «=  >• 

Among  Virginia's  greatest  bleasings  has 
been  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator  H  F 
®^**J**  '°'^  Virginia  and  every  foot  of  her 
soil  The  governmental  philosophy  which  he 
embraced  and  espoused  u  appreciated  sind 
lingers  In  the  breasts  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Virginia  people.  His  philosophy 
and  hU  public  record  demonstrate  that  he 
sought  always  to  promote  improvement  and 
desirable  changes  In  government,  but  when 
It  came  to  fundamentals,  he  righUy  beUeved 
that  these  never  changed.  He  remained 
steadfast  and  unmovable  in  hU  firm  support 
of'  basic  principles.  God  forbid  that  Vir- 
ginians will  ever  become  so  unmlndfiU  of  our 
glorious  past  as  to  abandon  tbe  beUefs  and 
governmental  practices  to  which  we  have  ad- 
hered throughout  the  years  and  which  have 
brought  our  Commonwealth  to  its  present 
state  of  eminence. 

Virginia  U  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  She 
stands  high  In  the  sisterhood  of  SUtes  and 
her  government  U  admired  throughout  the 
land.  Our  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  our 
Virginia  Industrial  Commission  in  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  bring  new  industry  to  Vir- 
ginia have  learned  that  the  type  of  govern- 
ment we  have  has  served  to  attract  these  new 
Industries. 

I  trust  that  Virginia  will  never  abandon 
the  sound  philosophy  wlilch  has  gtUded  her 
in  the  past  I  hope  that  our  people  wiu  in- 
sut  upon  continuing  capable  and  worthy 
leaders  In  the  forefront  of  our  Virginia  gov- 
ernment. Our  fiscal  policies  have  brought  us 
distinction.  We  must  preserve  our  pay-as- 
you-go  system  and  remain  free  from  sub- 
stanUal  bonded  indebtedness. 

I  hope  that  Virginia  wUl  continue  a  pubUc 
leadership  which  will  fight  to  hold  such  pow- 
ers and  responaibUlties  as  remain  with  the 
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states  and  localities  and  recapture  tbe  pow- 
ers which  have  been  unlawfully  and  uncon- 
stitutionally taken  from  the  States  by  the 
National  Goveminent.  This  Is  essential  for 
the  preservatloii  of  good  government  at  aU 
levels. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  citizenship  must  take  an  active  In- 
terest In  public  aSalrs. 

In  oonclusloQ,  there  comes  down  to  us  an 
admonition  In  a  beautlftU  passage  from  tbe 
literature  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  the 
following  words  Incorporated  In  that  match- 
less Instrumentality  of  freedom,  tbe  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights: 

"That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  can  be  iM^eerved  to  any  people  but 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  Justice,  moderation, 
temperance,  fnigslity  and  virtue;  and  by  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  princi- 
ples." 


Uberds  Fudtm  Showing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  I%?eaker,  actions 
many  times  belle  words. 

Can  we  talk  of  a  "free  society,"  yet  at 
the  same  time  dedicate  oiirselves  to  the 
destruction  of  Individual  freedom? 

Is  a  liberal  one  who  advocates  the 
maximum  freedom  of  an  Individual  from 
compelling  laws  and  government  Inter- 
ferences? Or  has  the  liberal  developed  to 
the  point  that  he  does  not  trust 
tla  feUowman  to  be  free  and  so  demands 
compulsory  laws  and  dictatorial  govern- 
mental control  over  the  liberties  of  his 
fellow  citizens. 

If  the  liberal  now  demands  control  and 
regiilation  by  an  all-powerful  central 
government,  he  cannot  be  liberal — his 
fascism  is  showing. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  I  insert  the  article  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  from  the  August 
8  Evening  Star  and  an  article  on  the 
civil  riots  bill  of  1967,  also  from  the 
August  8  E^renlng  Star,  to  follow  my 
remarks:  ^ 

Rights  Unit  Hrrs  U.S.  Education  OmcK 

( By  John  Mathe  ws ) 
The  TJ.S.  Office  of  Education,  accused  by 
Southern  congressmen  of  moving  too  fast  in 
requiring  school  desegregation,  was  charged 
by  the  U.S.  cavU  Rights  Oommlsslon  today 
with  moving  too  slowly. 

Failure  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  en- 
force Its  desegregation  guidelines  as  written 
has  resulted,  the  oommisson  said,  in  more 
children  attending  all-Negro  schools  m  tbe 
17  Southern  and  border  states  today  than  in 
1954,  when  the  Supreme  Court  outlawed  ra- 
cial segregation  in  schools. 

More  than  2.5  million  Negro  children  or  75 
percent  of  aU  Negro  children  In  the  17  South- 
em  and  border  states  attend  all-Negro 
schools.  "The  vast  majority  of  Negro  children 
in  the  South  still  are  being  denied  the 
rights  declared  to  be  theirs  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  .  .  .  and  the  cavil  Rights 
ilct  of  1964,"  the  oommlsslon  said. 

During  a  brleSng  yesterday,  William  L. 
Taylor,  staff  director  for  the  six-member 
presidential  commission,  indirectly  linked 
racial  riots  In  cities  with  the  slow  pace  of 
Southern  school  desegregation. 

DISUSPBCT  toa  LAW 

Educating  another  generation  of  children 
In  inadequate  segregated  Southern  schools 


as  well  as  In  de  facto  segregated  Northern 
schools  "will  be  building  up  the  same  kinds 
of  alienation  and  frustration  we  are  wit- 
nessing now."  Taylor  aakl.  He  added  that 
failure  to  enforce  tbe  law  regarding  acfaool 
desegregation  "has  some  influence  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  disrespect  for  law"  demon- 
strated in  city  liots. 

The  commission,  headed  by  John  A.  Han- 
nah, president  of  Michigan  State  University, 
said  that  the  Office  of  Education  throuc^ 
''substantial  administrative  dilution"  had 
accepted  many  plans  from  Southern  school 
districts  calling  for  less  desegregation  than 
required  in  the  controversial  federal  guide- 
lines. 

The  guidelines  have  been  bitterly  attacked 
by  Southern  congressmen  as  an  illegal  ad- 
ministrative policy  going  beyond  the  con- 
gressional Intent  of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  most  controversial  section 
required  that  school  districts  with  racially 
segregated  schools  during  the  1965-66  school 
year  to  generally  accomplish  15  percent  pupil 
desegregation  for  the  196ft-67  school  year. 
The  guidelines  are  unchanged  for  tbe  school 
year  beginning  in  September. 

The  commission  also  faulted  the  Office  of 
Education  for  accepting  freedom  of  choice 
plans  in  Southern  school  districts  even 
though  the  plans  produced  virtually  no  de- 
segregation of  schools.  Under  freedom  of 
choice  Negro  children  volunteer  to  attend 
previously  all-white  schools. 

OK-THSSPOT   STUDIES 

On-the-spot  studies  by  commission  staff 
members  in  88  school  districts  in  14  states 
produced  testimony  in  6  school  districts  that 
shots  had  been  fired  at  homes  of  Negroes 
who  elected  to  send  their  children  to  for- 
merly white  schools.  Threats  of  loss  of  Job 
and  eviction  from  residences  were  reported 
to  be  widespread. 

The  lax  enforcement  of  the  guidelines  as 
written  was  due  in  p>art  to  understaffing  of 
the  Office  of  Education's  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Program  and  Inadequate  col- 
lection of  data  from  school  districts,  the 
commission  said. 

At  the  press  briefing  Taylor  said  It  was 
"obvious"  that  there  had  been  pressure  on 
the  Office  of  Education  and  congressional 
opposition  to  the  guidelines.  But.  he  added, 
the  commission  came  to  no  conclusion  as  to 
whether  this  had  led  to  abandoning  the 
initial  intent  of  enforcing  the  guidelines  as 
written. 

Several  months  ago  enforcement  of  the 
guidelines  was  removed  from  the  Office  of 
Education  by  John  Gardner,  secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  dele- 
gated to  Peter  Llbassl,  his  special  assistant 
for  civil  rights  and  director  of  the  new 
HEW  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 

Llbassl  yesterday  Issued  a  statement  agree- 
ing with  the  commission  conclusion  that 
enforcement  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  was  both  "heartening  and  discouraging." 
He  added  that  careful  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  commission  recommendations. 

The  commission  urged  HEW  to  require 
for  the  coming  school  year  compliance  with 
the  desegregation  percentages  of  the  guide- 
lines, and  for  the  school  year  beginning  In 
September  to  bar  freedom  of  choice  plans, 
unless  they  result,  in  substantial  desegrega- 
tion and  there  has  been  no  harassment  or 
intimidation  of  Neg^o  parents  and  students. 

The  commlaslon  said  Congress  should  en- 
act legislation  enabling  a  parent  or  child  to 
bring  a  civil  suit  for  damages  and  injunctive 
rell»f  against  anyone  who  harasses  or  Intim- 
idates him  because  of  his  race  or  enroll- 
ment in  a  public  school.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral should  be  authorized  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  the  parent  or  child,  the  commission  rec- 
ommended. 

Noting  an  increase  In  the  number  of  aU- 
whlte  private  schools  designed  to  avoid  de- 
segrated  public  schools,  the  commlaslon  said 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  ask  the 
attorney  general  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
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«uch  schools  ate  entlUed  to  a  tax  exempt 
•tatiu  or  to  gifts  that  are  tax  deducttble.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  last  week  granted 
tax  exen^>t  status  to  42  such  schools. 

In  its  field  investigations  the  conunlssiun 
also  found  that  federal  education  fimds  were 
used  to  upgrade  Negro  schools,  thus  discour- 
aging Negro  parents  frcan  transferring  their 
ehUdren  to  better  quality  white  schools. 

In  its  statlstUsal  section,  the  commission 
noted  that  in  tbe  17  Southern  and  border 
states  more  than  75  percent  of  Negro  chil- 
dren attend  aU  Negro  schools.  In  the  11 
Southern  states  the  figure  Is  83.1  percent 
and  In  the  6  border  states.  Including  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  the  flgtire  Is  32.2  percent 
in  all  Negro  schools.  Using  the  scale  of  less 
than  100  percent  Negro  to  Indicate  an  inte- 
grated school  can  mean  that  the  addition  of 
one  Negro,  oriental  or  Indian  child  results  in 
•  school  being  listed  as  Integrated. 

If  the  scale  of  leas  than  95  percent  Negro 
Is  \ised,  nearly  83  percent  of  all  Southern  and 
border  schools  would  be  listed  as  segregated. 
In  three  border  states,  Kentucky,  Delaware 
and  West  Virginia,  more  than  80  percent  of 
Negro  children  go  to  schools  that  are  less 
than  95  percent  Negro.  Maryland,  however, 
•hows  only  40.5  percent  of  Its  Negro  children 
go  to  schools  that  are  95  percent  or  less  Negro. 
Virginia  has  the  lowest  border  state  figure, 
90  percent^ 

Johnson  Gets  Church  Backing  on  Rights 

Bnj. 

(By  Dana  Bullen) 

Passage  of  Johnson  administration  civil 
rights  measures  would  help  re-fuse  condi- 
tions that  contribute  to  riots,  spokesmen  for 
major  religious  faiths  told  Congress  today. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate's  subcommit- 
tee on  ccmstitutlonal  rights,  representatives 
of  the  U.C.  Catholic  Conference,  the  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  said  in  a  Joint 
statement : 

"If  we  cannot  achieve  the  Just  society,  then 
all  of  us,  both  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed, Uve  as  less  than  men  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  civilization  is  In  danger. 

"The  civil  rights  bill  of  1967  is  needed,  not 
only  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  but  to  secure  the  balance  and  stability 
that  comes  only  with  the  full  realization  of 
Justice." 

The  subcommittee  Is  holding  hearings  on 
administration  measures  to  ban  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  employment  and  Jury  selec- 
tions, to  extend  the  life  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  ClvU  Rights  and  to  prescribe  federal 
penalties  for  Interfering  with  persons  exer- 
cising their  civil  rights. 

Similar  proposals  were  approved  by  the 
House  In  the  last  Congress  but  died  in  the 
Senate. 

Following  presentation  of  the  statement. 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.,  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  mquired  repeatedly  whether  the 
open  housing  section  bill  would  prevent  peo- 
ple from  "expressing  any  preference"  about 
persons  to  whom  they  would  like  to  sell  or 
rent. 

"Isn't  there  a  total  destruction  of  the  riglit 
of  the  property  owner  to  sell  or  rent  as  he 
pleases?"  said  Ervln. 

"He's  free  to  have  his  prejudices,  but  where 
housing  Is  concerned,  he's  not  free  to  have 
his  prejudices  determine  who  shall  be  the 
transferee  of  tbe  property,"  said  Marvin 
Bralterman,  who  represented  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

"This  la  a  method  of  removing  an  ir- 
relevent  criterion  that  has  resulted  in  ghet- 
tos," Bralterman  said. 

In  urging  support  for  this  year's  measures, 
the  spokesmen  for  the  three  broadly  based 
religious  groups  said  they  were  not  urging 
support  for  new  civil  rights  measures  as  a 
"reward"  for  riots  or  as  a  "panacea"  for  cur- 
rent urban  problems. 

"We  should  remove  the  Ingredients  that 
purveyors  of  disorder  can  use  and  manipulate 


among   unfortunate  victims   of   frustration 
and  dispalr,"  they  said. 

The  riots  of  1967  .  .  .  come  out  of  ghettos 
and  Inner  city  slums,  out  of  a  sense  of  en- 
trapment, inequality  and  mjustlce,"  the  reli- 
gious spokesmen  said. 

•This  civil  rights  blU  deals  with  some  of 
the  causes  of  those  problems,"  they  said. 

Presenting  the  statement  with  Bralterman 
were  Msgr.  George  O.  Higglns.  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  and  Dr.  Qayraud  S.  Wllmore  Jr.. 
National  Council  of  Churches. 
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National  Trail  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  9.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fester- 
ing sores  in  our  Nation's  cities  should 
bring  this  Congress  to  a  recognition  not 
only  of  the  work  we  must  do  in  our  urban 
slums,  but  the  advantage  of  protecting 
those  wilderness  areas  as  yet  unspoiled 
by  urban  blight. 

However,  legislation  is  now  languish- 
ing in  committee  which  would  establish 
a  nationwide  system  of  trails  and  pre- 
serve the  country's  beauty  for  hikers  far 
from  the  maddening  crowd. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washintgon  Post 
of  August  7  well  explains  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  Include  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

National  Traii,  System 
Concern  over  the  fate  of  the  Administra- 
tion's bill  to  create  a  Nationwide  system  of 
trails  Is  mounting.  Very  little  oppoeltlon  was 
apparent  when  the  House  Interior  Committee 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill  some  months 
ago.  But  It  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
Committee.  It  would  be  moot  unfortunate 
If  the  bill  should  fall  of  enactment  simply 
for  want  of  a  little  steam  behmd  it. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  bill  would  be 
to  set  up  a  Nationwide  System  of  Trails  with 
four  Initial  units.  These  would  be  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  following  mountain  ridges  and 
slopes  from  Maine  to  Georgia;  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  Trail  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican  border- 
the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  through  all  the  West 
Coast  States;  and  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail, 
extending  825  miles  from  the  mouth  to  the 
sources  of  the  Potomac  River.  Other  scenic 
trails  of  national  slgmflcance  could  be  later 
added  to  the  system,  and  the  development  of 
shorter  trails  on  public  lands  and  adjacent  to 
large  cities  would  be  encouraged. 

We  think  the  entire  country  has  an  Intpr- 
eet  in  this  bill  as  a  means  of  promoting  out- 
door recreation.  Of  course,  it  Is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Washington  area  because  of 
the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail  that  It  would 
create  and  the  Appalachian  Trail  that  it 
would  rescue.  In  the  past  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  and  Its  40  member  clubs 
have  rendered  an  enormous  service  by  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  this  scenic  pathway. 
Their  efforts  are  no  longer  adequate,  how- 
ever, and  Federal  aid  appears  to  be  the  only 
means  of  saving  this  great  national  asset. 

Though  most  of  the  Appalachian  Trail  runs 
through  parks  and  forests,  some  800  miles  of 
It  traverses  private  land.  In  recent  years  scxne 
M  this  land  has  been  converted  into  sub- 


divisions, highways  and  other  Incompatible 
projecu.  Some  parU  of  the  trail  have  ceased 
to  exist.  The  great  advantage  of  a  aoOO-mlle 
scenic  viralkway  neaj  the  country's  largest 
urban  centers  cannot  be  regained  without 
governmental  help. 

The  blU  wotUd  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (and  In  other  cases  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  to  buy  or  lease  right-of-way 
for  trails  within  the  System  or  to  acquire 
easements  when  feasible.  The  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  could  be  used  as  a  last  resort 
if  necessary.  Only  by  these  means  can  the 
country's  most  famous  wilderness  trails  be 
saved. 

Fortunately,  the  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference would  continue  to  maintain  the  trail 
and  the  accommodations  built  to  serve  lU 
users.  The  blU  envisages  a  healthy  coopera- 
tion among  Federal,  state  and  private  groups 
to  serve  a  public  purpose.  The  cost  of  saving 
this  trail  and  of  extendmg  and  building 
similar  trails  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
will  not  be  great.  But  the  benefits  wlU  be 
large  in  terms  of  healthful  recreation  and 
greater  appreciation  of  our  scemc  and  his- 
toric assets. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
AddlUonal  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlona  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Prmting  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  prlnttag  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcationa  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


'        A  "Fantastic"  Episode 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NKW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  August  3  edition  of  the  New 
York  Post  sheds  Ught  on  Qovemor 
Rockefeller's  reaction  to  Governor  R<Hn- 
ney's  criticism  of  the  President's  re^wnse 
to  the  Detroit  riots.  The  editorial  follows: 

A  "Faktastic"  Episods 

Shortly  after  publicly  blasting  President 
Johnson  this  week  for  allegedly  playing  pol- 
itics during  the  grim  hours  of  the  Detroit 
riots.  Gov.  Romney  of  Michigan  called  up 
Gov.  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 

It  Is  tempting  to  entertata  rich  fantasies 
about  the  long-distance  discussion  between 
the  two  Republicans,  but  excerpts  from  the 
transcript  already  publUhed  suggest  that  the 
truth  may  have  been  funmer  than  fiction. 

Praising  Romney's  attack  on  the  White 
House  as  'forthright,  courageous  and  effec- 
tive. "  Rockefelled  declared  enthusiastically 

"George,  you've  done  a  fantastic  Job  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances." 

The  Italics  are  ours.  We  turned  to  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary  (Second  Edi- 
tion) for  a  definition  of  "fantastic": 

"2.  (a)  Imaginary;  unreal;  Irrational  as, 
fantastic  fears,  arguments,  (b)  Conceived  or 
having  the  appearance  of  being  conceived  by 
wild  and  unrestrained  fancy;  bizarre;  grotes- 
que; quaint;  accentrlc,  as  fantastic  costumes 
music.  (3)  Characterized  by  extravagant 
fancy  or  Imagination;   whimsical;   fanciful." 

Perhaps  the  Governor  of  New  York  was 
generously  sympathizing  with  the  Governor 
of  Michigan.  But.  perhaps  Romney  should 
call  back  for  further  clarification. 
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Remarks  of  die  Honorable  Joseph 
M.  Montoya 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

or    NEW   MKZICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  member 
of  the  New  Mexico  congressional  delega- 
tion, tht  Honorable  Senator  Joseph  M. 
MoNTOYA,  dellvered^e  main  address  at 
the  annual  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

This  address.  In  my  opinion,  should  be 
given  the  widest  circulation  possible.  It 
is  an  inspirational  address  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  It  and  ponder  the 
significance  of  these  words. 
The  text  of  this  speech  follows: 
I  commend  you  for  such  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic representation  here  at  your  Na- 
tional ConvenUon.  Through  my  many  years 
of  state  and  Federal  Government  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  many  of  your  com- 
rades, but  tills  is  the  first  time  It  has  been 
my  prtvUege  to  meet  with  you  dxirlng  a  na- 
tlonal  convention. 

I  am  encouraged  by  this  wonderful  attend- 
ance. It  reflects  an  awareness  of  the  acute 
need  for  veterans  to  be  organized.  It  is  an 
encouragement  for  aU  veterans — but  even 
more— It  is  an  indication  of  the  deep  con- 
cern you  hold  for  our  way  of  Ufe  and  gov- 
ernment. Tour  interest,  devotion  and  en- 
thusiasm to  fight  for  our  American  Way  did 
not  diminish  when  you  took  off  your  uni- 
forms. In  fact.  Instead  of  waning  in  yoiu- 
support,  this  meeUng  Is  evidence  that  it  con- 
tinues to  expand.  Tour  activities  through- 
out the  years  have  benefited  not  only  mem- 
bers of  your  organlzatlon-^nd  all  other  vet- 
erans—but have  enhanced  the  democratic 
principles  of  our  nation.  Toiu-  actions  have 
helped  build  an  America  without  precedent 
or  peer— the  world's  greatest  nation. 

But,  despite  your  efforts  of  the  past- 
there  Is  stUl  a  great  task  for  you  to  accom- 
plish. Tour  conUnued  support  for  principles 
or  freedom  Is  In  ever  growing  demand. 

You  and  other  veterans  organizations  have 
spear-headed  a  patriotic  upsurge  that  is  tak- 
ing place  an  across  our  land.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  who  besides  those  men  who 
have  defended  this  nation  in  time  of  peril 
are  better  quaUfled  to  Imbue  both  young  and 
old  with  the  need  for  allegiance  to  our  na- 
won? 

"niere  are  Umes  when  a  legislator  U  In- 
vited to  speak  before  an  audience  that  has 
championed  a  worthy  caus^-but  because 
Of  some  stumbling  blocks  the  legislators  has 
oeen  unable  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
poup.  However— It  is  always  a  terrific  pleas- 
uw  to  be  able  to  appear  before  any  group 
and  tell  them  he  has  accomplished  their  de- 

m^.,7?^  *"  *^*  position  In  which  I  find 
myself  today. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  my  pro- 
Posa^  to  broaden   and  expand   right,  and 

h!«  !!  .  _75^'"""  *°'*  ^'^^^  dependents 
nave  met  with  success  In  both  Houses  of 
our  Congress. 

Just  to  name  a  few  of  these  new  provl- 
Mons— we  have  provided  that  disability  com- 
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pensatlon  will  be  awarded  at  wartime  rates 
under  aU  circumstances— we  have  made  sure 
there  are  dlsabiuty  pensions  for  veterans  and 
death  pensions  for  widows  and  ctiUdren  ot 
the  present  confUct.  We  have  provided  the 
$260  burial  allowance  to  all  veteranh— re- 
gardless of  when  they  served.  We  have  pro- 
vided rate  increases  for  veterans,  widows 
and  chUdren  who  are  now  receiving  a  pen- 
sion under  PubUc  Law  86-211— for  Spanish- 
American  and  prior  war  widows— and  also 
Increases  in  the  housebound  aUowance  We 
have  written  In  ths  presumption  cUuse  at 
permanent  and  total  dlfcabihty  on  attain- 
ment of  age  6S— we  have  made  sure  there 
is  presumption  of  need  for  regular  aid  and 
attendanee  for  pensioners  who  are  m  nursing 
homes.  We  have  changed  marriage  require- 
ments for  widows.  We  have  allowed  our  new 
veterans  from  Viet-Nam  to  finish  tilgh  school 
without  using  up  their  coUege  benefits— and. 
of  course,  we  have  Uicreased  the  allotment 
to  our  veteran*  taking  education  training 

There  are  other  benefits— and  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  my  proposals  being  accepted 
and  enact«l  into  Uw  by  your  Congress 

You  have  championed  these  causes  for  a 
long  time— amd  I  know  you  share  my  happi- 
ness and  pride  over  the  fact  that  we  have 
accompUshed  o\a  goals. 

This  by  no  means  signals  the  end  of  our 
efforts.  As  long  as  we  have  veterans— therw 
must  be  new  programs— new  ideas- and  re- 
visions of  exlsUng  statutes.  Tour  continued 
vlgllance-and  wUllngness  to  see  that  the 
right  laws  are  passed— wUl  be  needed  long 
into  our  future. 

I  agree  we  have  entered  an  era  of  cogni- 
zance for  our  veterans— «  new  era  in  which 
even  the  President  has  taken  note  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  Veteran.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  receive  the  message  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  on  January  31st_ 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  our  nation 
Many  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  long 
fought  for  veterans  beneflta— but  President 
Johnson  Is  the  first  man  in  the  White  House 
to  send  a  message  to  Capitol  HUl  dealing 
specifically  with  needs  of  our  veterans  It 
was  indeed  a  pleasant  change — and  I  be- 
lieve— an  Indication  that  henceforth  it  wlU 
be  assured  that  the  American  veteran  Is  due 
some  special  consideration. 

With  thU  much  of  the  battle  won— you. 
as  members  of  the  DAV— can  attack  other 
problems  thit  are  Just  as  pressing— and 
most  vital  to  our  country. 

For  ...  to  say  that  I  am  not  disturbed 
over  our  world  situation  today  would  b«  an 
untruth.  Tou  wUl  be  caUed  upon  In  the  com- 
ing year  for  much  devotion  and  action 
In  order  to  help  preserve  our  freedom,  kiid 
thereby  the  freedom  of  peace-loving  nations 
all  over  the  globe.  I  am  grieved— as  I  know 
you  are— that  America's  finest  young  men 
are  once  more  required  to  brave  the  horrors 
of  the  battlefield  for  freedom's  sake  I  am 
saddened  that  the  toll  from  the  Vlet-Nam 
conflict  is  mounting. 

But.  loss  of  American  lives  In  Vlet-Nam  U 
not  my  only  concern,  nor  perhaps  even  the 
greatest  coacern  of  this  day.  I  have  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  our  nation  has  a  self- 
imposed  commitment  to  protect  for  others 
the  freedom  we  so  Jealously  cherish  o\ir- 
selves.  And  this  commitment  becomes  mors 
acute  when  aggressors  attack  a  nation  In- 
capable of  protecting  lU  own  freedom  be- 
cause  of  the  overwhelming  might  and  meth- 
ods of  the  aggressor. 

I  believe  our  men  in  Vlet-Nam  are  fight- 
ing—and   yes,    dying— for    the    freedom    of 


many  peoples;  just  as  surely  as  Americana 
feU  for  liberty  and  human  dignity  In  the 
trenches  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  or  on  the 
beach  at  Normandy— or  the  froeen  hUls  of 
Korea. 

What  disturbs  me  most  la  that  so  many  of 
our  basic  attitudes  as  Americans  are  now 
being  questioned  and  chaUenged.  As  a  peo- 
ple, in  BO  many  ways,  our  values  seem  to  be 
different  than  they  were  only  a  decade  ago 
I  am  concerned,  too.  that  these  attitudes 
and  values  appear  to  be  changing  at  a  quick- 
ened pace. 

I  do  not  refer  to  passing  fads  of  mini-skirts 
or  the  way  some  young  men  wear  their  hair. 
These  are  trivial  "signs  off  the  times."  which 
have  come  and  gone  since  you  and  I  can 
remember.  During  my  coUege  days— some  of 
my  friends  ate  gold  fish— but  decided  there 
were  more  Important  things  after  their  spree 
with  what  they  considered  daring.  Today's 
non-conformists  are  not  the  problem.  I  have 
faith  In  their  abUltles  and  knowledge  to  cope 
with  the  situation  when  their  time  comes  to 
guide  our  nation.  Wliat  I  refer  to  la  a  prob- 
lem among  our  adults — their  attitudes  and 
thinking.  This  withdrawal  into  themselves 
without  concern  for  our  future  seems  to  be 
Invading  our  everyday  lives. 

It  Is  possible  that  these  men  and  women 
have  abandoned  all  sense  of  responslbUlty  ? 
Do  not  misunderstand.  1  welcome  change. 
Change  is  as  necessary  for  preservation  of  a 
nation  as  continuation  of  the  race  Itself. 

Adaptation  Is  part  of  the  continuing  proc- 
ess of  evolution.  To  cling  to  the  past  gen- 
erates stagnaUon,  and  stagnation  will  even- 
tually erase  any  nation  from,  exlstraice. 

This  Is  what  we  must  prevent.  New  pacifist 
thinking  promotes  stagnation.  It  deplores 
any  act  that  wUl  emit  an  awareness  of  true 
Uvlng  with  goals  for  the  future. 

After  the  atomic  explosions  at  Hiroehima 
and  Nagasaki  forever  changed  our  concepts 
of  waging  war  and  preserving  peace  we 
learned  quickly  there  still  existed  a  nec^lty 
for  what  we  called,  "limited  war." 

In  Korea,  and  no^r  in  Vlet-Nam,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  Santo  Domingo— we  have 
found  ourselves  caught  up  In  struggles  of 
necessity.  We  find  It  possible  to  Justify  these 
limited  wars  on  grounds  of  naticmal  doUct 
and  security. 

Perhaps  no  Justification  Is  as  compelling 
as  the  firm  beUef  that  by  meeting  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  subversion  boldly  and 
openly,  we  can  forestall  and  avert  the  spectre 
of  total  nuclear  war. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  patriotic  and  farslghted 
Americans— including  the  DAV  and  other 
veterans  groups— America  would  not  have 
been  able  to  take  steps  to  queU  this  spread 
of  Communism. 

If  the  aew  pacifist  theory  is  allowed  to  take 
over  America.  Communist  aggression  wUi 
spread.  It  will  spread  throughout  all  of  Asia. 
It  WUl  engulf  the  new  states  of  Africa  The 
Middle  East  U  not  Unmune:  nor  is  Europe 
Should  such  an  eventuality  take  place  ws 
have  doomed  ourselves  to  the  great  tfobal 
conflict  of  two  Ideologies  engaged  in  a  "to- 
the-death"  struggle. 

That  Is  why  I  encourage  you  to  continue 
your  vigilance.  That  Is  why  I  urge  you  to 
expand  your  efforts  to  promote  a  new  aware- 
ness smoldering  in  the  nUnda  of  our  young 
people  and  most  of  our  adults  as  weU. 

Now  is  a  time  to  promote  patriotism.  Now 

is  a  time  to  attack  with  renewed  vigor  apathy 

and  outright  rebelUon  against  this  country. 

Pot  this  apathy— this  outright  rebellion- 
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iB   »    aerloUB   m&tter    that    can   cause    our 
destruction. 

As  we  have  oome  to  accept  the  oonoept  ot 
limited  war,  ao  are  we  gradually  otxnlng  to  a 
point  where  we  are  accepting  reaervatlona 
and  Umltatlona  ot  an  Individual's  patriot- 
ism—a patriotism  we  once  held  a  prerequi- 
site to  dtlzenahlp. 

There  are  those  In  America  who  now  find 
they  cannot — or  at  least  are  unwilling  to— 
accept  aotne  of  our  nation's  Important 
poUcles. 

There  are  those  who  agree  It  Is  necessary 
to  flght — but  they  question  who  Is  to  do  this 
fighting.  Far  too  many  Americans  have 
adopted  the  attitude  of  "let  the  other  guy  do 
It."  This  Is  esi>eclally  true  when  it  comes  to 
nghtlng  a  limited  war. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  our  fighting  men 
must  bare  the  finest  In  fighting  material 
and  supplies — though  there  are  some  In  this 
natlasi  wlio  will  ZK>t  even  pledge  their  al- 
legtoaaoa  to  our  gallant  fighting  men  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  What  Is  most  astonlahlng  Is  there 
aeems  to  be  no  acreement  amcmg  those  who 
ar«  OGnunltted  to  the  war  to  make  sacrifices 
tor  our  servicemen's  benefit. 

There  Is  no  agreement — even  In  Congress — 
as  to  what  domestic  programs  should  be  cur- 
tailed. U  this  shoiild  become  necessary — ^In 
order  to  carry  on  this  struggle  for  freedom — 
and  the  destruction  of  C!ommunlst  aggres- 
•km.  Then  seems  to  be  a  consensus  going 
around — a  new  total  support  for  our  fighting 
men  In  Vlet-Nam  or  any  other  limited  war — 
but  only  so  long  as  it  doesnt  affect  us  at 
home. 

It  la  like  a  fiendish  nightmare — in  which 
we  otMarre  and  shudder — but  take  no  part 
ouietfTaa. 

But  that  nl^tmare  is  also  staring  us  In 
the  face  from  the  other  side — our  own  back- 
yanl.  We  now  have  »^""e  ^u — ^to  our  grow- 
ing eoDstematlon  and  great  peril  of  our 
natkn  aoid  men  In  Vlet-Nam — those  who 
openly  rebel  at  our  national  policy.  The  ways 
In  whkdi  they  express  their  disapproval  give 
ocKnfort  and  encouragement  to  our  enemies, 
prolonging  the  war  with  their  acUons.  I  am 
■hocked  at  the  protest  being  voiced,  and 
methods  being  used  by  some  of  these  pro- 
testors. I  am  appalled  by  the  spectacle  of 
law  breaking,  burning  of  draft  cards,  des- 
ecration of  the  American  fiag,  shouting 
down  and  reviling  of  our  elected  leaders  and 
of  drug-rlddm  withdrawal  Into  stupor  and 
squalor  In  the  name  of  peace  and  love.  I  am 
convinced— as  I  always  have  been — that  these 
things  have  no  place  In  America. 

I  grant  you  that  relatively  few  Americans — 
but  a  loud  and  clamorous  few — have  par- 
ticipated In  anti-war  demonstrations,  pro- 
test marches  and  draft  card  burnings.  But 
these  few  have  captured  a  wllUng  audience. 
They  by  no  means  have  convinced  loyal 
Americans — ^the  vast  majority  of  our  people — 
that  they  are  right.  They  have  made  many 
people  withdraw  from  active  Bupix>rt — they 
have  made  millions  of  people  straddle  the 
fence.  It  is  a  fence  which  seeks  to  divide, 
and  evens  threatens  continuation  of  our 
nation. 

I,  for  one.  and  I  know  the  membership  of 
the  DAV  will  back  tills  statement  all  the 
way — am  ready  to  make  any  sacrlflee  here 
at  home  In  order  that  our  men  will  not  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  needs  in  Vlet-Nam. 
I  believe  we  are  not  safe  here  at  home  until 
Communist  aggression  la  halted— and  It  must 
be  halted  in  Viet-Nam. 

Because  of  this  conviction — I  pledge  full 
support  to  our  fighting  men  in  Viet-Nam — 
for  whatever  they  may  need  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  assure  them  maximum  safety  while 
carrying  out  their  task. 

The  basis  for  this  unquestioned  support 
for  our  fighting  men  In  Vlet-Nam  stems  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  convinced  the  threat  of 
Communism  Is  real.  It  Is  real  In  Vlet-Nam— 
It  Is  a  dark  shadow  In  Thailand  and  Laos. 
It  stands  ofl:  our  own  shores  In  Castro's 
Cuba. 


I  have  oonunented  that  I  am  concerned 
over  our  internal  problems.  But  this  con- 
cern is  only  because  of  the  bigger  picture. 

Communism    eagerly    awaits    our    apathy 

our  letting  barriers  down.  If  we  fall  In  Vlet- 
Nam — we  shall  svirely  have  signed  over  our 
birthright  to  democracy.  If  those  despoUers 
of  patriotism  have  their  way.  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Communism  will  be  obliterated. 
It  will  be  a  welcome  sign  to  war  and  de- 
Btructlon — cr  capitulation  of  our  govern- 
ment to  Communistic  rule. 

Yes — I  am  concerned  that  Communists 
conUnue  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their 
mouth.  They  speak  of  peace — but  their  ref- 
erence to  peace  bas  a  different  meaning  than 
what  the  remainder  of  the  world  considers 
peace.  They  mean  another  Munich — peace 
through  ci^ltulatlon — peace  by  submitting 
to  Communist  rule. 

Leonid  Brezhnev.  Secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party,  speaking  on  April  34tb  of 
this  year  to  the  Conference  of  Communist 
and  Workers  Parties  of  Europe  said : 

"The  events  In  Vlet-Nam  remind  us  again 
<rf  how  vital  Is  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
unity  of  the  world  communist  movement  .  .  . 
1  can  assure  you,  comrades,  that  we  Soviet 
communists  will  continue  to  fulfill  our  Inter- 
national duty  with  regard  to  struggling 
Viet-Nam  and  render  It  the  necessary  help 
(meaning  the  Vlet-Cong).  It  Is  well  known 
that  the  socialist  eountrlea.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  actively  help  fighting  Viet- 
Nam  (again  meaning  the  Vlet-Oong)  with 
political,  economic  and  military  support.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  for  imperialist  ag- 
gression is  taking  place  against  a  socialist 
country — the  DRV."  Those  are  the  exact 
words  of  Brezhnev. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  violently  attacked  the  United 
States — branding  this  nation  an  aggressor. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  7,000  so-called 
volunteers  from  North  Vlet-Nam  Invade 
South  Viet-Nam  every  month. 

This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
readily  admitted  military  aid  to  invaders  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

Communism  disbanded  the  Comlnterm— 
in  theory,  m  practice  and  words  the  revolu- 
tion ot  the  Bolsheviks  continues  through- 
cwt  the  world.  Perhaps  In  a  different  form— 
a  different  guise — with  smiles  and  pleasant 
words — with  a  suit  and  tie  Instead  of  mili- 
tary uniform— but  stUl  Intent  on  world  dom- 
ination through  subversion — and  Uke  Vlet- 
Nam — active  war  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  did  make  one  astute  ob- 
servation. Be  said — "The  world  eodallst 
revolution  is  a  complex  process  In  the  prog- 
ress of  which  a  stubborn  struggle  Is 
developing,  and  difficulties  arise  at  certain 
stages." 

Yes,  my  friends,  "difficulties  arise  at  cer- 
tain stages"  .  .  .  One  of  those  major  dUDciil- 
tles  is  the  deterAlnatlon  of  the  American 
people  that  Communism  shall  spread  no 
further.  That  CommurUsm  will  not  take  over 
and  subjugate  another  free  country. 

Patriotic  Americans,  led  by  men  like 
yourselves — will  throw  that  necessary  stum- 
bling block  in  the  path  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. Even  if  we  must  resort  to  actions 
such  as  the  one  we  are  now  taking  in  Viet- 
Nam. 

I  praise  you  for  your  firm  support  of  this 
policy — which  Is  our  nation's  policy  In  Vlet- 
Nam.  Vigilance  must  be  a  day-to-day  affair, 
and  the  DAV  can  be  proud  of  its  role  in  keep- 
ing America  prepared  against  an  Ideology 
that  would  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

This  vigilance  and  willingness  of  our  na- 
tion to  come  to  the  aid  of  an  oppressed  and 
invaded  country,  has  been  one  of  the  major 
deterrents  to  the  spread  of  Communism 
throughout  Asia  and  Europe. 

We  look  to  our  future  with  hope.  We 
know  there  are  problems — here  at  home — 
and  thrmighqut  the  world.  But  If  we  stand 
firm  in  our  beliefs  and  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  to  assure  continuance  of  our  na- 
tion— then  we  shall  win  out.  We  have  fought 
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two  wars  that  were  supposed  to  end  all 
wars.  Still  we  must  send  our  youth  off  to 
do  further  battle. 

Tour  vigilance  must  include  a  continuing 
effort  for  a  return  to  principles  of  patriot- 
ism that  have  made  this  nation  endure  I 
have  much  faith  In  generations  that  will 
take  over  after  we  are  gone.  With  men  Uke 
yourselves  who  are  devoted  to  this  country— 
they  will  be  brought  up  in  proper  fashion 
and  assvime  their  duties  when  their  time 
comes.  The  battle  for  liberty  is  continuous 
.  .  .  you  began  this  battle  a  long  time  ag,>— 
1  am  confident  you  will  continue  ihe 
struggle. 

I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOT7TB    CASOUM  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
annual  Congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  held  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
May  28,  1967,  a  number  of  outstanding 
speeches  were  given  by  the  delegates. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  was  presented 
by  Thomas  E.  Martin,  route  2.  Anderson, 
B.C.,  who  Is  a  rising  senior  at  Pendleton 
High  SchooL 

This  young  man  spoke  on  "An  Ameri- 
can: What  Is  He?"  His  remarks  indicate 
a  deep  Insight  into  the  important  basic 
qiiallties  which  sustained  the  early 
foimders  of  our  Nation  and  have  fortified 
our  leaders  since  that  time  to  help  make 
this  Nation  the  great  citadel  of  democ- 
racy it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Aicducan:    What  la  He? 
(By  Thomas  E.  Martin) 

An  American  Is  roughly  110-210  lbs  of 
pure  grit.  Integrity,  determination,  daring. 
and  foolishness;  well  seasoned  with  real 
horse-sense,  a  passion  for  liberty,  progress. 
discovery,  patriotism,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
Dlvtne.  He  has  been  called  the  am-ilgsm 
from  the  melting  pot  of  the  nations.  The 
name  fits  him  well. 

His  story,  along  with  that  of  the  other 
300,000,000  of  his  feUows  began  with  a  $45,000 
tea"^  party  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  spirit  of 
this  act  was  later  translated  into  words  at 
St.  Johns  Church  In  Richmond:  "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death  I"  This  phra.<ieci  the 
American's  passion  for  liberty,  a  p.iision 
which  still  possesses  him.  There  were  strange 
doings  after  that:  A  restless  horseman  with 
eyes  trained  on  the  tower  of  the  old  .North 
Church.  Two  llghte  appeared  In  the  window 
and  he  was  oQI  An  American's  Integrity  and 
ingenuity:  and  those  who  know  the  story 
best  say  that  Paul  Revere  did  not  ride  alone 
that  mght.  They  say  that  with  him  there 
was  the  spirit  of  a  great  liberty-loving  nation 
as  yet  unborn,  but  plain  for  anybody  who 
had  eyes  to  see  were  clumsy,  good-natured, 
stubborn  men  wearing  tri-cornered  hat*. 
They  carried  flint-lock  rifles  and  a  strange, 
proud  flag,  glorious  with  stars  and  stripes- 
each  bore  the  cry  of  Patrick  Henry  In  hH 
heart.  The  next  day  the  American  story  wa» 
marked  with  red,  and  the  field  at  Lexington 
was  spangled  With  the  first  blood  spilled  on 


behalf  of  liberty  for  Americans.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  story  has  been  punctuated 
with  blood,  and  wherever  its  country's  Mood 
has  been  siHlled  that  flag  with   the  broed 
stripes  and  bright  stars  has  flown.  It  floated 
from  the  mast  of  the  Bon  Homme  Rictiard. 
whose   captain   defiantly   shouted   trom  the 
Jaws   of  defeat,   "I  have   not  yet   begun   to 
fight!"  and  snatched  victory  for  determined 
Americans.  This  was  one  of  the  birth  pangs 
of  the  tradition,  defended  by  all  true  Ameri- 
cans from  the  battle  with  the  Serapia  to  the 
Marne,  to  the  Solomons,  to  Porte  Chop  Hill, 
to   the   steaming   Mekong   Delta:    it   is   the 
right  of  men  to  be  free;   and  the  off-spring 
of  the  flog  which  proclaimed  "Don't  tread  on 
me."  still  proudly  warns  the  tyrant  to  beware. 
The  measTire  of  the  American  Is  not  express- 
ed In  prowess  on  the  battle  field  alone.  It  llee 
in  the  hearts  of  the  men  that  make  up  Amer- 
ica and  flnds  words  in  our  freedoms  of  choice. 
Not  satisfied  with  his  conquest  of  the  land. 
which  he  has  made  to  grow  more  oom,  cot- 
ton, and  wheat  and  feeds  more  cattie,  hogs, 
and  chickens  than  any  other  land  on  earth, 
in  order  to  give  his  people  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  any  people  in  the  world,  he 
has  directed  his  inquisition  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea  and  made  her  yield  her  knowledge 
and  secrets  for  his  pleasure  and  benefit;  and 
he  Is  now  in  the  act  of  challenging  the  world 
of  outer  space  to  see  what  lies  beyond  the 
stars;  and  when  he  becomes  the  enfolder  ot 
those  orbs,  and  all  the  pleasures  and  knowl- 
edge of  everything  in  them,  he  shall  not  be 
flUed  and  saUsfled  then.  He  wUl  Imt  level  that 
lift  to  pass  and  continue  beyond.  Through 
scientific   and   medical   experimentation,   he 
has  unlocked  the  mystery  of  the  atom,  of 
antibiotics;    he   has    produced    an   artificial 
heart  and  kidney,  and  is  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  riddle  called  cancer,  so  that  his  brother 
may  be  able  to  live  longer  In  the  land  which 
God  gave  him. 

This  is  not  all.  The  American  networks  of 
public  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  testlflee  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  a  better  education  and  way  of  life  on 
the  part  of  the  American.  However,  the  de- 
finition and  description  of  the  American  do 
not  end  here.  An  American  U  one  who  realizes 
that  without  God  his  great  nation  would  be 
nothing.  No  nation  that  has  produced  one 
George  Truett  or  one  Billy  Graham  is  lacking 
In  an  awareness  of  God.         ' 

Here  I  stand,  an  American  I  I  think  God 
that  I  Uve  in  a  land  of  opportunity,  in  a  land 
or  material  progress,  a  land  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, a  land  of  medical  achievement,  a 
land  of  edticational  awareness;  but,  moet  of 
all,  I  thank  God  that  I  Uve  in  a  land  ot  free 
men-^ree  to  work,  to  learn,  to  explore  to 
achieve,  to  worship.  An  American  Is  a  man 
bom  to  be  free.  I  thank  God— I  am  an 
American ! 
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Exploiting  the  Negro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


(» 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CALiFoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  10,  1967 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker  aa 
the  overheated  emotions  of  this  long  hot 
"ummer  subside  and  as  we  regard  the 
problems  which  have  so  sorely  tried  and 
beset  aU  of  us,  perhaps  the  time  is  now 
appropriate  to  regard  these  matters  In 
the  cooler  light  of  reason.  This  mom- 
in»«  Washington  Post  contains  a  col- 
umn by  William  8.  White,  which  adopts 
such  an  ^proach.  I  commend  it  to  the 
Miention  of  my  colleagues.  The  text  fol- 
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OVSKLOOKXD  BT  LeaDOIS 

Hidden  part  of  the  Iceberg  ot  racial  vio- 
lence has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  dvU 
righta.  There  wm  be  no  solution  tmtU  this 
ugly  but  powerful  reaUty  is  fully  grasped. 

The  ertremlst  Negro  leadership  is  exploit- 
ing Negro  discontent,  some  of  it  Justified  and 
much  of  It  fictitious  and  wholly  tnmiped 
up — to  destroy  the  lawful,  bipartisan  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  United  States  against  Com- 
munist aggression  in  general  and  specifically 
to  force  this  Nation  to  abandon  its  commit- 
ment to  the  invaded  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  la  the  frightening  core  of  it  all  and 
this  terrible  truth  Is  eluding  the  more  Ub- 
eral  politicians  of  both  parties,  who  from  the 
best  motives  are  in  turn  wholly  obscuring  the 
real  name  of  this  game. 

They  are  Incessantly  talking  as  though 
the  crisis  is  purely  domestic,  and  as  though 
it  can  be  cured  solely  by  the  panicky  pouring 
out  of  countless  additional  billions  for  urban 
renewal  and  other  desirable  reforms. 

That  the  three  moet  implacable  of  the 
black  power  leaders — Stokely  Carmlchael, 
H.  Rap  Brown  and  Floyd  McKlsslck — are 
simply  revolutionaries  is  as  plain  as  day  it- 
self. It  was  plain  long  before  Carmlchael 
went  to  Cuba  to  receive  the  warm  salutes  of 
Pidel  Castro  and  to  call  upon  American 
Negroes  to  take  up  arms  "from  New  York  to 
California,  from  Canada  to  Mexico." 

In  these  grim  and  factual  clrcumstancee 
proposals  for  "Marshall  Plans"  for  Negro 
citizens  and  vast,  cloudy  crash  programs  to 
buy  off  public  disorder  by  Federal  funds  are 
nightmarishly  Ul-conceived.  "Ito  say  that 
more  must  be  done  to  bring  Negroes  into 
full  participation  in  American  society  Is  right 
and  Just.  To  say  that  this  should  be  done  In 
open  i>anlc  under  naked  poUtlcal-  and  social 
blackmau.  with  rioters'  pistols  pointed  pub- 
licly at  the  United  States  Government  itself. 
Is  to  accept  a  proposition  Indefensible  in 
elementary  public  morality  and  bankrupt  In 
simple  fact. 

For  these  disorders  are  occurring  at  a  time 
when  more  is  already  being  done  at  greater 
cost  for  an  undeniably, under-privileged  mi- 
nority than  has  been  done  in  all  the  previ- 
ous two  centuriee  of  the  American  experi- 
ence. The  conclusion  that  more  and  more 
money  is  the  one  true  answer  here  Is  thus 
demonstrably  wrong,  however  compassionate 
its  motive. 

It  is  a  notion  that  misses  every  main  ac- 
tuality In  this  whole  dreadful  affair.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  great  body  of  American 
Negroes  is  approaching  a  state  of  rebelUon 
where  the  clear  and  self-evident  fact  is  that 
nowhere  has  more  than  a  tiny  Negro  mi- 
nority been  involved  in  riot  and  anarchy  It 
leads  such  public  men  as  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Robert  F 
Kennedy  to  Ei>eak  in  public  as  though  the 
very  founding  stones  of  the  RepubUc  might 
crumble  at  any  moment. 

It  rejecu  the  testimony  of  the  beet  pos- 
sible authorities— the  Governors  and  Mayors 
in  areas  of  infection— that  legitimate  clvU 
righta  grievances  have  not  been  the  opera- 
tive causes  of  violence.  It  ignores  the  solemn 
word  of  a  liberal  Democratic  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  Richard  Hughes,  Uiat  the  horror 
In  Newark  was  brought  off  by  fewer  than 
five  per  cent  of  its  Negroes  and  that  of  this 
five  per  cent  the  majority  had  criminal 
records. 

It  ignores  the  consensus  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors  that  our  tortured 
cities  have  been  the  work  of  men  not  at  aU 
Interested  In  dvU  rights.  It  waves  aside  the 
sworn  testimony  of  honorable  police  ofllcUls 
to  similar  effect. 

This  malady  wUl  never  be  cured  until  the 
firmeet  of  action,  entirely  lawful  but  also 
entirely  remorseless,  u  taken  to  put  down 
Negro  extremists.  Only  then  can  the  genuine 
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problems  of  racial  disorder  and  racial  un- 
fairness be  honestiy  and  wisely  met. 

No  rational  society  can  continue  to  hide 
its  eyes  from  patent  truth  and  rational  men 
however  exposed  on  principle  to  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  can  no  longer  condone  or  cooperate 
with  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  con- 
etituttonal  conduct,  by  elected  oflSclals,  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Umted  States 


Dewitt  C.  Greer  Resigns  at  Head  of  Texas 
Highway  Department ' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNrTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
distinguished  pubUc  servant  of  my  home 
State  is  retiring  after  40  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  Texas.  Dewitt  Qreer  has 
been  in  the  Texas  Highway  Department 
since  1927.  and  has  headed  it  as  State 
highway  engineer  since  1940. 

The  magnificent  highway  system  of 
Texas  stands  largely  as  a  monument  to 
the  efforts  of  Dewitt  Greer.  His  ability 
dedication,  and  perseverance  are  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  our  fine  network  of 
roads.  His  integrity  and  honor  have  made 
the  Texas  Highway  Department  one  of 
the  finest,  most  respected,  and  most  ef- 
fective in  the  Nation.  His  retirement 
comes  as  a  loss  to  the  people  of  Texas 

Three  newspaper  tributes  to  Mr.  Greer 
have  Just  appeared.  These  are  "Monu- 
merits  to  Greer"  and  "Greer  To  Retire  as 
Highway  Chief,"  written  by  Richard 
Morehead,  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  August  2,  and  "Highway  Engi- 
neer Resigns,"  written  by  Sam  Wood. 
and  published  in  the  Austin  American  of 
the  same  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)   Morning  News 

Aug.  2,  1967J 

Monuments  to  Orxkx 

(By  Richard  M.  Morehead) 

AtTSTiN— Although  we  knew  it  was  coming 
the  announcement  of  Etewltt  Greer's  f<M^h-' 
OMnlng  retirement  brings  genuine  regret  to 
all  citizens  who  are  Interested  in  irood  gov- 
ernment. ' 

To  a  very  large  extent,  this  state's  magnif- 
icent system  of  highways  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  dedication,  ability  and  InteCTltv 
of  this  man. 

In  the  words  of  show  business,  Dewitt 
Greer  wlU  be  a  hard  act  to  foUow,  although 
his  successor.  J.  C.  Dingwall.  Is  an  englnAr 
and-  administrator  of  jwoven  great  capacity 

Greer  never  accepted  personal  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

"These  are  the  men  who  made  it  great  " 
Greer  said  of  the  department's  16,000  em- 
ployes a  few  years  ago.  "In  my  c^inlon.  ours 
ta  the  finest  single  organization  under  any 
flag.  Its  esprit  de  corps  is  the  highest  in  the 
nation." 


Greer  spoke  the  truth,  too.  While  many 
Americans  look  down  on  public  service,  Greer 
and  others  like  him  make  it  respected  and 
respecUble.  In  many  states,  highway  con- 
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structlon  Mod  maln'tenaiiee  bas  been  aoait- 
dalous.  But  It  has  not  bean  In  Tezjia  alaee 
tbe  early  dsjB  of  tbe  department. 

TbU  amy  be  •  tribute  «o  ttae  Legislature's 
wladom  In  croaUng  an  agency  wbleb  baa  oon- 
■iderable  autonomy,  and  la  reiatlTely  re- 
moved frtxn  poUttca.  Tbe  three  highway  oons- 
mlmrioneta  are  i^pcdnted  by  tbe  gorenior.  but 
the  actual  admlnlstratton  of  the  million -dol- 
lar-per-day  apendlng  program  haa  been  su- 
pervised by  Dewltt  Orecr. 

A  diplomat  who  likes  dealing  with  poll- 
tlclana  aa  well  as  the  public,  Oreer  bas 
Btaimchly  and  successfully  defended  his  de- 
partment against  efforts  to  dilute  Its  effec- 
tiveness. 

This  Is  shown  repeatedly  In  his  opposition 
to  dlTersioo  at  "road  user"  tax  money  to  pur- 
poses other  than  building  and  maintaining 
highways. 

Am  a  result,  Teacas  has  about  the  lowest 
motor  fuel  tax  In  tbe  nation  as  well  as  tbe 
moat  and  the  best  highways. 

Orecr  aasnta  ttwt  tbe  School  of  Hard 
Knocks  helped  to  shape  his  career  as  an  effec- 
tive administrator  In  dealing  with  politicians 
and  other  people. 

Ha  Isamed  as  "the  greenest  freshman  at- 
Texas  AJkM."  Oreer  recalls,  that  one  must 
substitute  intelligence  for  muscle. 

In  tbose  days,  th^  Aggies  had  haalng,  and 
youn^  Oreer  volunteered  for  the  menial 
tasks  to  keep  upperclassmen  from  wearing 
out  their  paddles  on  him.  Greer  considers  the 
experience  character- building  "as  well  as  use- 
ful In  dealing  with  the  Legislature."  and  he 
gradnatad  as  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the 
fighting  Aggies. 

As  tb«  first  engineer  of  the  State  Parks  De- 
partzaant,  Greer  once  directed  a  crew  of  con- 
vict trusties  in  park  improvement. 

His  flnt  Job  as  a  highway  engineer  was 
tiimlng  the  faucet  on  the  rear  of  a  steaming 
asphalt  distributor,  putting  an  all-weather 
coating  on  State  Highway  11  In  Oamp  CXwinty 
b«twMn  Leesburg  and  Mewaome. 

"^  wouldn't  take  a  mlUlon  dollars  for 
tbem."  Oreer  says  of  these  experiences  which 
some  might  view  as  harsh. 

[Trom  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

Aug.  2, 1007] 

Gaxxa  Tt>  Rmsz  i»  Riorwat  Chxef 

(By  Richard  U.  Morehead) 

AusTTs. — Dewtt  O.  Greer,  internationally 
known  and  respected  head  of  the  Texas 
Biffiiirhj  Department,  will  retire  on  Jan.  1, 
the  Texas  Highway  Commission  announced 
Tuesday. 

In  the  surprise  announcement,  the  com- 
mission said  Oreer's  resignation  was  sub- 
mitted to  be  effective  last  Monday,'  but  at 
the  requesft  of  the  commission  he  consented 
to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

J.  C.  Dingwall,  who  directed  building  of 
the  DaUas-I^}^t  Worth  turnpike,  will  succeed 
Greer. 

Oreer's  retirement  had  been  expected  but 
the  timing  of  his  departure  was  not  known 
until  Tuesday.  On  Monday  he  was  honored 
for  40  years  of  service  in  the  highway  de- 
partnlent.  He  has  been  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, with  title  of  state  highway  engineer, 
since  July,  1940. 

Oreer  reached  age  66.  the  department's 
age  for  retirement,  on  July  37. 

"We  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Oreer  to  retain 
his  present  poeitl<m  during  tbe  remainder 
of  the  calendar  year,'  the  S-member  High- 
way Commission  said.  "We  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  Ices  of  his  exp>erlence  and  knowledge 
of  department  affairs." 

Its  announcement  added  that  Dingwall, 
Oreer's  chief  assistant  sine*  1968,  had  been 
instrumental  In  developing  Texas'  first  free- 
way systems  including  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
turnpike. 

On  Sept.  20  ftlends  of  Oreer  and  the  Texas 
Highway  Department  will  hold  a  celebration 
honoring  the  department's  80  years  of  oper- 
aUon.  One  feature  wlU  be  presentation  to 
Greer  of  funds  contributed  to  endow  a  lec- 


tureship in  his  honor  at  the  Texas  A&M 
Civil  Engineering  Department,  from  which 
he  received  a  degree  In  1923. 

llie  oomminlon  said  Dingwall  la  "thor- 
oughly versed  In  the  administrative  func- 
tions and  policies  of  the  department"  and 
that  under  Oreer  a  strong  statewide  staff  has 
been  organized. 

Dingwall,  M,  hae  been  with  the  Texas  High- 
way Deportment  most  of  the  time  since  1928. 
He  took  leave  during  World  War  II  to  serve 
with  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  And 
he  spent  four  and  a  half  years  as  engineer- 
manager  of  the  Texas  Turnpike  Authority, 
supervising  the  financing,  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  $58.5  million  toll  road. 

The  Gulf  Freeway  between  Houston  and 
Galveston  also  was  supervised  by  Dingwall. 
The  Highway  Commission  noted  that  these 
two  Texas  projects  which  Dingwall  super- 
vised have  become  prototypes  for  others  in 
the  United  States. 

In  announcing  Greer's  Impending  retire- 
ment, the  Highway  Commission  noted  that 
the  engineer  has  been  a  leader  in  legislative 
matters  for  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials  which  he  once  served 
as  president. 

Oreer  has  visited  many  countries  as  an 
expert  on  highway  building,  and  rood  bviild- 
ers  from  all  over  the  world  have  come  to 
Texas  to  study  this  state's  aS.OOO-mlle  high- 
way system. 

Greer  has  received  the  nation's  top  awards 
for  contributions  to  highway  progress,  Texas 
A&M's  distlngijlshed  alumnus  award,  and  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Texas 
Christian  University. 

Afterward,  Greer  worked  briefly  as  an  en- 
gineer for  the  dty  of  Athens,  served  as  the 
State  Parks  Board's  first  employe:  and  in 
1937  he  }<^ned  the  Texas  Highway  Depart- 
ment. He  worked  seven  years  as  engineer 
of  the  Tyler  district  before  moving  to  Austin 
In  1936. 

Leavinc  Post  Dxcocsim  31 :  Highwat 

EKGiKXKa  Resigns 

(By  Sam  Wood) 

DeWltt  C.  Oreer,  world  famous  for  his 
uncanny  direction  of  one  of  thejnoet  riOclent 
road  building  organizations — the  Texas  High- 
way Department — has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion as  state  highway  engineer,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  commission  will  remain  in  the 
department's  top  administrative  post  until 
Dec.  81,  1967. 

Greer's  resignation  after  40  years  of  service 
with  tbe  highway  department,  including  27 
years  as  state  highway  engineer,  had  been 
expected. 

But  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  by  Sen. 
Charles  F.  Herring  of  Travis  County,  passed 
March  8,  expressed  the  Legislature's  desire 
that  Greer  be  allowed  to  remain  at  his  poet 
past  the  automatic  retirement  age  of  65. 
Greer  reached  that  milestone  July  27. 

Greer  submitted  his  resignation  effective 
July  81,  the  date  upon  which  he  was  pre- 
sented a  40-year  service  award  by  the  com- 
mission. 

The  three-man  commission  announced 
Tuesday  afternoon  that  J.  C.  Dingwall,  now 
assistant  state  highway  engineer,  will  be  ap- 
pointed state  highway  engineer  on  Jan.  1, 
1968,  to  succeed  Greer. 

Legislation  passed  by  the  59th  Legislature 
makes  it  possible  for  Dingwall,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  department  since  1928 
except  for  two  brief  periods,  to  succeed  Greer. 
Under  the  previous  statute  the  state  highway 
engineer  had  to  be  a  graduate  engineer. 

Dingwall,  a  graduate  of  SMU,  in  addition 
to  his  long  experience  with  the  department, 
served  In  World  War  II  with  the  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers;  and  for  four  years  was 
engineer-manager  of  the  Texas  Turnpike  Au- 
thority, supervising  the  financing,  design  and 
construction  of  the  •58.5-milllon  Dallas-Fort 
WM-th  Tvumplke. 

Greer,  a  1928  dvll  engineer  graduate  of 
Texas  A&M„  is  noted  for  his  dry  humor,  his 


ability  to  appeass  people  and  for  his  admin- 
istrative ability. 

He  startad  his  eareer  with  tbe  highway  de- 
partment In  1827  at  Tyler  as  assistant  resi- 
dent engineer.  In  1029  he  became  district 
engineer  in  Tyler  and  in  1936  came  to  Austin 
as  chief  engineer  of  construction  and  design. 
Four  years  later,  in  1940,  be  became  state 
highway  engineer. 

Und«'  his  guidance  Texas  has  become  the 
recognized  leader  in  state  highway  develop- 
ment. 

Since  Greer  became  engineer  in  1940  the 
Texas  highway  system  has  grown  from  20.359 
miles  to  more  than  67,300  miles.  He  has  su- 
pervised the  investment  of  more  than  t4 
billion  in  the  Texas  highway  system. 

Oreer  has  received  niunerous  awards  and 
honors  for  his  unusual  accompllshment.s  in 
the  highway  field. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Kngineers;  the  Highway  Research 
Board;  Tau  Beta  Pi.  honorary  engineering 
fraternity;  a  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway  Officials 
and  a  member  of  that  organization's  ex- 
ecutive commlttea  for  30  years. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  Texas  A&M  University's 
Distinguished  Atumnl  Award,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University  bsetowed  an  honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  on  him  tn  1966. 

In  19&3  Greer  received  the  George  S.  B.art- 
lett  Award  for  outstanding  oontributions  to 
highway  i>rogrees.  This  Is  considered  the 
greatest  honor  tbat  can  be  bestowed  upon 
an  American  hlgtrway  builder.  He  received 
the  equally  famous  Thomas  MacDonald 
Award  in  1964. 

In  1962  Greer  was  among  the  10  top  public 
works  men  of  the  year  selected  by  Klwanlj 
International  and  tbe  American  Public 
Works  Association. 

Greer  gained  international  reputation  as 
official  United  States  delegate  to  tbe  Inter- 
national Roads  Federation  Conference  in 
Osla  Norway,  in  1964;  in  Sydney,  AustraUa, 
in   1961;   and  in  Lima,  Peru,  In  1966. 

A  statMaent  by  Highway  Commission 
Chairman  Hal  Woodward  and  OomnUssloners 
J.  H.  Kultgen  of  Waoo  and  Herbert  C.  Petrjr 
Jr..  Carrlzo  Springs,  stated: 

"Mr.  Greer's  long  association  with  high- 
way matters — particularly  at  the  national 
level — makes  It  imperative  that  we  have  the 
benefit  of  his  a:^>erience  in  the  critical 
months  ahead. 

'"This  Is  a  period  of  great  change.  High- 
ways will  play  an  Important  role  In  develop- 
ment of  the  new  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Highway  programs  to  follow  comple- 
thsn  of  the  interstate  highway  system  are 
being  formulated.  Legislation  affecting  every 
highway  department  and  every  highway  pro- 
gram throughout  the  nation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  Congress. 

"For  many  years  Mr.  Greer  has  taken  a 
leading  role  in  development  of  legislative 
matters  for  ttie  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  an  organization 
which  he  has  served  as  president  and  which 
he  now  serves  as  a  memlser  of  its  exerutlve 
and  legislative  committees. 

"Mr.  Greer  has  devoted  his  life  to  public 
sferrtce.  As  evidence  ot  this  dedication  he 
has  consented  to  serve  until  Dec.  81  to  as- 
sure the  continuity  of  leadership  so  essential 
in  this  critical  period." 


L.  B.  J.  Spokesman? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHioAM 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  a  prominent  Vir- 


ginia new^iaper,  the  Roanoke  Times,  re- 
garding tbe  political  acttvltles  ot  the 
Clei*  of  the  House,  Mr.  I»at  W.  Jennings, 
Is  an  Interesting  assessment  of  his  activ- 
ities: 

L.  B.  J.  Spokesman? 

House  Clerk  W.  Pat  JenrUngs  suddenly  has 
emerged  as  a  self-appointed  political  mis- 
chief-maker for  the  Johnson  Administration. 

The  former  Ninth  District  congressman 
told  his  long-time  poUtlcal  supporters  in  the 
Virginia  APL-CIO  that  the  blame  for  delays 
In  emplojring  federal  troops  to  q\iell  the 
Detroit  riots  rested  squarely  with  Michigan's 
Republican  Gov.  George  Romney.  Thus  the 
Virginia  Democrat  kept  alive  the  absurd 
poUticaJ  debate  over  responsibility  for  al- 
lowing the  rioting  to  remain  out  of  control 
in  Its  early  stages. 

Mr.  Jennings  might  better  stick  to  his  new 
administrative  duties  In  his  patronage- laden 
Capitol  Hill  poet,  leaving  to  others  the  risky 
poUtlcal  game  of  blame-flxlng  in  matters 
that  are  of  no  possible  concern  to  the  office 
ef  House  clerk.  For  the  most  part,  others 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  prolonging 
the  fruitless  croasflre  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges between  Republicans  and  the  White 
House  that  followed  the  inexcusable  lag  in 
restoring  law  and  order  in  the  Michigan  city. 
In  reviving  the  debate,  Mr.  Jennings  has  done 
the  House  of  RepresentaUvee,  the  President 
and  the  nation  a  disservice. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

Otr  SOUTU   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  August  3,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  State  newspaper  In  Colum- 
bia, B.C.,  an  editorial  entitled  "Judicial 
aillness,"  which  brought  into  sharp 
focus  the  extremes  to  which  the  courts 
are  resorting  in  striking  down  any  rec- 
eption of  a  supreme  being  In  our 
school  systems. 

It  appears  that  more  and  more  this 
country  Is  so  concerned  about  the  rights 
of  the  minority  that  the  rights  of  the 
majority  are  being  overrun  In  the  proc- 
ess. Our  Constitution  provided  for  religi- 
ous freedom  and  for  this  reason  there 
appeared  in  it  the  words: 

Congress  shall  make  no  laws  respectlne 
an  establishment  of  religion. 

People  In  this  country  are  free  to  pray 
or  not  pray.  I  think  It  Is  about  time  for 
us  to  think  about  the  rights  of  our  chil- 
dren or  any  group  to  express  thanks  to 
•  supreme  being  if  they  wish,  and  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  participate 
then  they  are  certainly  free  to  exercise 
that  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Ad- 
Pendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JUDtCXAL  SnxiMxss 

ruiTS^K'®*  S?^  *^  ^PP**^  •"  Chicago  has 
bftt,^*>5!J**"*^°«  "prayer"  may  not 
"Brecited  by  the  kindergarten  claK  at  Ell- 
»o<«  Elementary  school  m  De  Kalb,  Illinois: 


"We  thank  you  tor  the  flowere  so  sweet. 
We  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat. 
We  thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
We  thank  you  for  everything." 

It  Is  difficult  to  determine  Just  how  this 
little  verse  could  possibly  offend  any  Catho- 
lic, Jew,  Protestant,  Moslem.  Buddhisrt,  Mo- 
hammedan. Confucian,  or  other.  But  some- 
how, the  Court  managed  to  arrive  at  an 
extremely  pompous  decision  against  It. 

Judj?e  Luther  Swygert  wrote:  "The  secular 
purposes  of  the  verse  were  merely  adjuctlve 
and  supplemental  to  its  basic  and  primary 
purpose,  which  was  a  religious  act  of  praising 
and  thanking  the  Dlety." 

Clearly,  there  must  have  been  something 
sinister  going  on  at  Ellwood  Elementary  if 
the  kindergarten  class  was  praising  and 
thanking  the  Diety  (not  named)  every 
day.  ' 

It  only  remains  now  to  see  how  long  it  wUl 
take  the  courts  to  get  around  to  banning  the 
fourth  verse  of  Tht  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

After  describing  America  as  "o  Heaven 
rescued  land,"  FrancU  Scott  Key  went  on  to 
write: 

"Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
is  just. 
And    this   be   our   motto — 7n   God    is   our 

trust.'  " 

Little  children  oughtn't  to  sing  such  in- 
flammatory,  religious  phrases  in  school if 

we  understand  todays  courts.  American 
atheists  might  be  outraged,  not  to  mention 
the  peaceniks  who  dont  believe  this  country 
has  any  Just  causes  anymore. 

The  steady  process  of  secuIarlxaUon  is 
speeding  up.  we  see.  And  there's  so  much  yet 
to  do!  My  Country  'TU  of  Thee,  America,  and 
God  Bless  America  wiU  have  to  be  banned 
soon,  if  not  burned. 

While  we're  at  It,  too.  we  probably  should 
take  steps  to  prevent  any  further  recitations 
of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  which  Includes 
the  rtiiTinning  phrase: 

One  nation,  under  God.  indivisible  wUh 
Uberty  arxd  justice  for  all. 

To  think  that  all  such  praising  and  thank- 
ing of  the  Diety  has  been  going  on  ail  this 
time! 

But   now,   thanks   to   our   courts    we   can 
ehange  everything. 
Even  America. 


Have  We  Overlooked  the  Importance  of  a 
Coarse  in  Civic  Law  for  Youth? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  M.  Poster,  of  the  Immacu- 
late Heart  Church  In  Crosslake,  Minn 
has  written  a  thoughtful  and  revealing 
article  asking.  "Have  We  Overlooked  the 
Importance  of  a  Course  In  Civic  Law  fo^r 
Youth?" 

Father  Foster  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  In  presenting  an  Interesting  ap- 
proach to  a  neglected  aspect  of  crime  In 
America.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  his  paper 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  in  order  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  it: 
Have  Wx  Overlooked  the  Impostance  or  a 
ComsE  IN  Civic  Law  rox  Youth? 
(By  Rev.  Edward  M.  Foster) 

President   Johnson    In    his    1967   State   of 
the  Union  message,  delivered  to  a  Joint  ses- 


sion of  the  House  and  Senate,  reflected  the 
f  eeUngs  of  responsible  citlsens  when  he  said : 
"This  Nation  m»ist  make  an  all  out  effort  to 
combat  crime." 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  President  to 
defend  or  explain  the  need  for  an  "aU  out 
effort"  to  combat  crime.  Most  people  in  the 
United  States  know  someone — a  relative, 
friend  or  neighbor  who  has  been  vlctlmiBed 
by  crime  According  to  "Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports 1966."  Issued  by  J.  E.  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
2.780.000  were  themselves  the  victims  of 
crime  In  1965. 

Some  might  argue  that  in  a  nation  of 
almost  200  million  people  that  the  2,780.000 
who  were  victimized  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  country's  population  and 
that  we  should  be  thankful  the  crime  rate 
is  not  any  higher  than  it  is.  However,  each 
person  who  has  been  vlctlmlssed  is  a  member 
of  a  family,  and  each  family  Is  a  member  of 
a  community.  As  a  consequence,  millions  of 
people,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  a  definite 
experience  with  crime.  They  know  what  it 
means  to  have  a  burglar  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, creating  for  them  an  atmosphere  of 
fear,  suspicion,  and  uncertainty.  Each  vear 
thousands  of  happy  homes  are  Interrupted 
by  the  familiar  ringing  of  the  telephone. 
The  Doctor  is  very  kind  and  sympathetic, 
but  he  is  the  Coroner! 

In  the  ensuing  grief-stricken  weeks  and 
months,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
to  the  deceaseds  famUy  that  the  "acci- 
dental" traffic  death  was  in  reality  a  crime 
arising  out  of  criminal  negligence  or  drunken 
driving.  Perhaps  crime  means  shocked  dis- 
belief— confused  children  under  "house  ar- 
rest" as  theU-  terrified  parents  try  to  protect 
them  from  the  fate  of  a  neighbor's  little 
girl  now  in  a  psychiatric  ward  as  a  result 
of  forcible  rape.  Not  only  young  girls  are  the 
victims  of  phjrsical  violence.  The  F.B.I,  re- 
ports show  that  the  crime  of  aggravated  as- 
sault was  committed  against  more  people  in 
1965  than  the  total  population  of  a  town 
the  size  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  a  city 
of  some  203,000  citizens. 

Naturally,  people  are  shocked  and  dis- 
turbed at  such  reports  which  teU  of  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  crime  in  an  enlightened 
country.  But  how  enlightened  are  we?  When 
and  how  are  we  advised  of  the  penalties  and 
punishments  that  are  enforceable  when  the 
law  is  violated? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  average  citizen  la  not 
educated    about    our    laws.    Unfortunately, 
Law.  understood   as  a  code  of   ethics    U   a 
neglected  subject.  As  a  specific  subject,  un- 
derstood In  this  context  as  a  code  of  ethics 
It  is  not  generally  Included  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  Certainly  in  our  public  school 
system  where  the  vast  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens  receive  a  basic  education,   we   do   not 
teach     in     any     systematic     manner     such 
fundamental  standards  of  human  conduct  as 
those  expressed  in  the  Judeo  Christian  Com- 
mandments. We  do  not  teach   "honor  your 
father  or  your  mother;    you  shalt  not  kill- 
you  Shalt  not  commit  adultery;  you  shalt  not 
covet    your   neighbors   wife;    you   shalt   not 
steal."    It    Is    unfortunate    that    we   do   not 
teach  these  standards  because  it  is  precUely 
the  violations  of  these  verv  standards  that 
consutute  the  crime  that  we  so  ardently  de- 
sire to  eradicate  from  the  national  character. 
Ironically  we  do  not  teach  these  standards 
because  of  our  American  respect  for  law   We 
BO  regard  these  specific  standards  as  monop- 
olized expressions    of  Judeo   Christian   mo- 
rality—that we  beUeve  to  teach  them  in  our 
public  schools  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

However,  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
elected  representaUves  of  the  people,  legis- 
lators, formulate  laws— laws  which  are  only 
an  extension  and  claxlflcaUon  ot  the  Judeo 
Christian  oommendmente  of  morality  and 
which   have  for   their  expUclt  purpose   the 
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preservation,  protection,  welfare  and  safety 
of  the  public.  There  la  not  a  state  within 
the  United  States  of  America  where  the 
Executive  Department  of  government  In  the 
person  of  the  governor  has  not  signed  into 
law  statutes  de«mng  with  murder,  man- 
slaughter, c&releoa  drlylng,  drunkennees, 
adultery,  bigamy,  rape,  theft,  trespassing 
assault,  aggravated  assault,  perjury,  defama- 
tion of  character — the  observance  of  which 
Is  expected  of  civilized  peoples  everywhere. 

Throughout  the  fifty  states  of  the  Union, 
Judges  representing  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ment of  government  render  to  criminals 
punitive  and  rehabilitative  sentences — sen- 
tences which  elected  law  makers  In  state  leg- 
islature have  ratified. 

Each  sovereign  stata  therefore  has  an 
existing  body  of  laws,  an  established  code 
of  ethics  which  could  be  taught  In  every 
high  school  throughout  the  land. 

Use  the  Judeo  Christian  commandments  as 
guidelines  of  human  conduct,  but  translate 
them  In  terms  of  civic  law.  For  example. 
Identify  the  fifth  commandment,  "you  shall 
not  kill"  m  terms  of  m\irder,  suicide,  assault, 
aggravated  assault,  criminal  negligence,  etc.. 
the  sixth  commandment,  "you  shall  not  com- 
mit adultery"  In  terms  of  adultery,  bigamy. 
Incest,  rape,  forcible  rape,  etc..  Identify  the 
seventh  commandment  "you  shall  not  steal" 
in  terms  of  theft,  burglary,  larceny,  robbery 
forgery,  embezzlement,  etc.  What  a  wonder- 
ful supplement  this  type  of  "Civic  Law" 
would  make  to  "Civics"  already  taught  In 
our  schools!  Relate  "Civics"  to  "Civic  Law." 
Define  personal  responsibility,  identify  In- 
dividual obligations  In  terms  of  law,  and 
the  course  would  be  practical  and  more  com- 
plete. Or  even  better,  begin  In  the  early 
grades,  Instructing  the  students  In  the  law 
In  a  way  meaningful  to  them  at  their  par- 
ticular stage  of  development.  An  entire 
series  of  units  on  law  could  be  originated 
and  presented  from  grade  one  through  grade 
twelve. 

Let  every  youth  In  the  country  know  of 
the  punishments  and  penalties  that  come 
with  violations  of  law.  Let  him  know  that 
the  verdict  In  court  for  assault  can  be  a  fine 
Of  $100  or  90  days  Imprisonment  (Minnesota 
State  Statute  609.23) .  Let  him  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  whoever  Is  found  guilty  of  ag- 
gravated assault  may  b«  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
to  a  payment  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  >10.- 
000  or  both.  (Minnesota  State  Statute  609.- 
225). 

Let  him  know  the  cruel  difference  between 
a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor.  He  should  know 
that  commission  of  a  felony  bars  him  from 
employment  in  many  positions  of  trust.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  may  deter  Individuals 
from  breaking  the  law.  Let  every  student 
have  an  educated  appreciation  of  the  slogan: 
"Crime  does  not  pay." 

Let  not  the  people  be  conscious  of  their 
rights  and  Ignorant  of  their  duties.  Let  them 
know  that  It  la  the  duty  of  free  men  to  re- 
spect and  obey  the  laws.  Laws  that  were  en- 
acted not  by  despots,  not  by  dictators  to  re- 
strict or  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
but  by  free  men  chosen  from  among  the 
people.  Men  who  enact  laws  to  guard,  defend 
and  protect  the  freedom  of  the  people — a 
responsible  freedom  fortified  with  jxist  laws. 

State  Boarda  of  Education,  the  legacy  of 
"no  formal  morality,"  has  gone  far  enough. 
Let  future  generations  be  the  proud  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Let  youth  be 
taught  In  our  schools  to  have  a  patriotic  ap- 
preciation of  the  meaning  of  civil  obedience 
and  social  order.  Fortified  with  this  knowl- 
edge— motivated  and  Influenced  by  It — the 
whole  nation  would  take  on  a  refreshing  new 
character. 

Citizens  would  have  a  new  respect  tcx 
law — a  wholesome  regard  for  those  who  en- 
force the  law  and  a  leglUmate  contempt  and 
a  balanced  conc«n  for  the  punlshmient  and 
rehabilitation  of  those  who  violate  the  law. 


Proposed  Mardiall  Aid  Plan  for  Urban 
Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH   CASOLUfA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

fhursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Monday,  August  7, 1967,  Issue  of  the  News 
and  Courier  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Marshall  Plan  Talk,"  which  makes 
an  excellent  point  concerning  the  prob- 
lema  faced  by  our  large  urban  areas. 

The  Impetus  of  the  editorial  is  directed 
toward  the  need  In  this  country  for  a  new 
outlook  by  those  members  of  our  society 
who  have  hjid  painted  for  them  a  ple- 
In-the-sky  piiUosophy.  Many  of  our  im- 
derprlvlleged  have  been  constantly  hear- 
ing about  how  they  have  been  crucified 
by  their  more  affluent  fellow  citizens,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  self-pity  and  rest- 
lessness which  has  helped  support  riots 
In  various  cities  each  summer.  Those 
members  of  our  society  who  have  worked 
for  and  earmed  better  homes  and  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  their  families  have 
been  harangued  with  a  crucifying  guilt 
complex. 

While  there  are  many  areas  In  which 
efforts  should  be  made  to  help  those  who 
wish  to  help  themselves,  we  should  hear 
more  about  such  virtues  as  self-reliance, 
respect  for  authority,  and  appreciation 
for  our  heritage.  Our  urban  areas  are 
already  receiving  an  estimated  $10  billion 
in  various  forms  of  Federal  aid,  and  I  am 
convinced  the  serious  problems  faced  in 
such  heavUy  populated  Areas  cannot  be 
solved  by  money  alone,  but  what  is  really 
needed  is  a  Hew  outlook  and  leadership 
directed  toward  encouraging  an  effort  to 
improve  one's  self,  one's  environment, 
and  one's  will  to  rise  above  his  circiun- 
stances.  If  such  an  attitude  existed,  new 
Federal  bousing,  and  private  property, 
would  not  be  turned  into  slums,  as  slums 
are  made,  not  built. 

I  ask  unaolmous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Marshall  Plan   Talk. 

In  saying  tbat  Americans  must  be  wlUlng 
to  pay  the  price  for  a  Marshall  Aid  Plan  for 
impoverished  urban  and  rural  areas  In  their 
own  country.  Vice  President  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey  Ignores  economic  and  historical  reali- 
ties. 

Some  Americans  fancy  that  aU  their  gov- 
ernment has  to  do  to  eliminate  slums  Is  to 
give  poor  people  the  funds  now  devoted  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  wish  It  were  that 
easy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  phrase  Marshall  Plan 
Is  misleading.  The  plan  devised  by  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorge  C.  MarshaU  In  194T  was  not 
the  type  of  relief  operation  proposed  for  VS. 
slums,  nor  were  European  recipients  of  aid 
lacking  In  skills  and  enterprise. 

The  SIl  billion  given  or  loaned  under  the 
Marshall  program  was  matched  by  $9  billion 
supplied  by  European  governments.  Much  of 
the  money  went  for  food  and  coal  needed 
while  Europe's  plants  were  getting  back  Into 
operation. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Europe's  pro- 
duction facilities  were  destroyed.  The  energy 
of  Europeans,  however,  was  abxindant.  The 
United  States  had  only  to  help  its  wartime 
allies  get  back  Into  business. 

Germany,  defeated  and  divided,  produced 
an  economic  miracle.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
free  enterprise,  planning,  and  production. 
West  Germany  is  one  of  the  richest  nations 
in  the  world. 

Britain,  which  erred  In  turning  to  social- 
Ism,  wasted  help  given  by  the  United  States. 
The  small  countries  of  Europe  also  quickly 
recovered.  Nations  such  as  Norway,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  were  able  to  devise  mixed  econo- 
mies. They  have  small,  elite  populations  with 
no  problem  of  educationaUy  retarded  citizens 
who  are  difficult  to  integrate  into  the  work 
force. 

The  situation  In  American  cities  Is  marked- 
ly different.  In  tliese  cities,  Industry  Is  enor- 
mously productive.  Today,  however,  Industry 
requires  an  Increasing  degres  of  skill.  Mi- 
grants from  rural  regions  lack  the  skills  to 
find  first-class  Jobs. 

Unlike  European  migrants  from  Spain, 
Portugal,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  who  take 
the  harder  and  less  attractive  Jobs  offered  In 
German  and  French  industry,  American  mi- 
grants are  angry  If  they  are  offered  some- 
thing lees  than  they  believe  is  their  due. 

Thus  the  problem  In  the  American  slums 
Is  a  problem  of  social  attitude  and  discipline. 
Poorly  educated  migrants  from  backward 
areas  of  Europe  are  willing  to  work  and  to 
save  for  a  better  day  In  the  future.  Many 
American  migrants  to  the  big  cities  want 
Instant  prosperity.  No  Marshall  Plan  can  pro- 
vide Immediate  affluence. 

What  Is  really  needed  In  the  slums  of 
America  is  a  new  outlook.  Without  a  change 
In  outlook,  antlpoverty  funds  will  be  wasted. 

BUHXAtrCRATIC  BUNGLX 

The  loea  of  confidence  In  Britain's  Na- 
tional Coal  Board  as  a  result  of  a  report  on 
last  autumn's  disaster  In  Wales,  which  killed 
lie  children  and  28  adults.  Is  a  blow  for  th« 
Labor  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  steel  Industry  has  Just  been  national- 
ized. The  public  Is  bound  to  wonder  whether 
Its  management  wUl  be  any  better  than 
oocJ's. 

Accidents  happen,  of  course.  In  privately 
operated  coal  mines,  and  elsewhere  In  In- 
dustry, but  the  Investigation  of  the  Welsh 
mishap  has  disclosed  a  degree  of  carelessnesi 
that  we  cannot  believe  would  have  gone  un- 
noticed had  not  the  government  Itself  been 
the  proprlettM"  of  the  mines. 

"Bungling  Ineptitude."  "Ignorance"  and 
"fobbing  off"  are  some  of  the  critical  phrases 
In  the  report  of  the  investigating  agency.  In 
short,  the  disaster  could  have  been  prevented. 
Though  heads  may  roll,  the  system  stlU  If 
suspect. 
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Nearly  3  Mfllion  on  Uncle's  Payroll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALxroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  a  half  million  more 
civilians  are  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  now  than  when  the  John- 
son administration  took  over  In  Novem- 
ber of  1963.  There  was  a  very  high  in- 
crease In  Federal  employment  between 
1961  and  that  date,  and  to  give  some  in- 
dication of  its  proportions,  the  number  of 
State  Department  employees  has  doubled. 


Now  the  Associated  Press  reports: 

The  number  of  Federal  dvUlan  employees 
probably  wlU  pass  the  three  million  mark 
this  month  despite  President  Johnsons  cost- 
cuitlng  orders. 
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Would  It  be  Inappropriate  to  suggest 
that  a  principal  administration  answer  to 
the  employment  problem  has  been  to 
create  Federal  Jobs,  Indirect  as  well  as 
these  direct  ones,  and  to  put  much  of  our 
youth,  coIncIdentaUy  into  uniform? 

There  certainly  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  Increased  number  of  Federal 
Jobs  and  higher  taxes,  quite  apart  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  the  admlnlstraUon's  cost- 
cutting  efforts  are  shown  to  be  humbug. 
I  doubt  that  this  will  surprise  our  people! 

By  unanimous  consent  I  Introduce  In 
the  Record  the  Associated  Press  report 
as  published  In  the  New  York  Dally  News 
of  August  9: 

NcAaLT  S  MnxiON  on  Uncle's  Patboll 
WASHINGTON,   August   8.— The  nimiber   of 
federal  civilian  employee  probably  wUl  pass 
3  mlUlon  this  month  despite  Prwldent  John- 
son's coet-cuttlng  orders. 

BxecutlTe  branch  eoiployment  totaled 
J.980,16«  In  June,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional committee  on  reduction  of  nonessen- 
tial fedeial  expendltiu-ee. 

Nearly  600.000  more  civilians  are  employed 
now  than  when  Johnson  took  offlce  In  No- 
vember, I9fl3.  This  Is  the  highest  an  r«coid 
except  for  the  period  during  and  jtist  after 
World  War  n.  ju»i.  lUMn- 

•KASONAL  JOB   IISX 

About  half  the  increase  over  May  a  total 
of  74,911  resulted  from  temporary  'summer 
Jobs  under  the  President's  Toutto  Oppor- 
tonlty  Program.  There  also  wer«  seasonal 
WrlngriseB  at  the  Interior,  Agriculture  and 
Post  Office  departments. 

AdminlstraUon  officials  concede  there  Is 
mtle  possibility  of  any  significant  Job  cut- 
back even  though  Johnson  has  announced 
efforts  to  curtaU  spending  by  as  much  as 
•4  WUlon  under  the  '"cut,  tax  and  borrow" 
program  he  sent  Oongrees  last  week 

Only  a  reUtlvely  amall  portion  ot  fed- 
eral spending  Is  "controlable"  by  the  Admin- 
tetratlon.  and  the  President  wUl  not  cut  anU- 
poverty  programs,  oontrollable  or  not 

Summer  Jobs  for  slum  dweUers,  youth  ac- 
«vltiee,  work-training  programs  and  other 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  are  viewed  offidally 
■s  top-prlortty  measures  this  •ummer  be- 
cause of  racial  tensions  in  the  cities 

T^  clvUlan  payroll  topped  »20  Wlllon 
to  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  and  John 
•on,  who  took  pride  in  announcing  federal 
payroll  cutbacks  during  his  early  months  In 
Office.  apporenUy  faces  the  prospect  of  sUU 
fmtherprowth  In  that  federal  establish- 
ment both  in  terms  of  civilian  manpower 
»nd  payroll  dollars.  manpower 


Maryland  Governor  Gves  Qear  Statement 
OB  Cril  Rights  and  Rioting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABTLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1967 
ai*f^-  ^ORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
ern^r^  ?^!?°'■^*'^^  ^P'™  "r-  Agnew,  Gov- 
mT,?f  of  Maryland,  Issued  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  position  he  and  other  Marv- 
«nd  authorities  have  taken  In  regard  to 
«»  outbreak    of    mass    civil    disorders 


which  have  plagued  the  Nation  in  recent 
months.  Governor  Agnew  states  with- 
out hesitation  the  flrst  line  of  defense 
against  such  disorder  Is  that  manned  by 
State  and  local  Mithonttes  and  they 
should  not  and  cannot  hesitate  In  their 
responsibUlty. 

I  commend  his  statement  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  back-and-forth  trad- 
ing of  blame  and  name  calling  which  has 
been  the  imfortunate  lot  of  Congress  re- 
«ntly,  I  feel  Governor  Agnew 's  forth- 
right position  should  help  clear  the  air. 
Go\-iaN-OR  AcNi:w  Givis  Cleas  Statiment' 
Crvn,  Rights  and  Rioting 
Our  country  Is  as  much  threatened  by  the 
lawless  rioting  In  our  streets  as  It  U  by  our 
enemies  abroad.  In  such  a  serious  tUne  the 
people  of  a  State  are  enUUed  to  a  clear'  and 
direct  statement  of  their  Governor's  nosl- 
tlon.  This  Is  such  a  sUtement. 

in  the  first  place.  It  la  evident  that  there 
.  !fl^f!5.  *^"**  ^'^  unrest  in  our  cities.  There 
is  »tUl  dlscrlmlnaUon  and.  In  too  many  cases 
Uiere  are  deplorable  alum  condiUons  Oui^ 
Negro  citizens  have  not  received,  and  In  many 
cases  are  not  receiving,  equal  educational.  Job 
and  housing  opportunlUes.  The  gains  r». 
cently  made,  whUe  good,  are  not  enough 
*v  Sr**^®  "^t  responsible  mlUtants  within 
the  Negro  leadership  should  use  every  means 
avaUable  to  place  legitimate  pressure  on 
those  in  authority  to  break  the  senseless  and 
artificial  barriers  of  racial  discrUninaUon  But 
legitimate  pressure— the  power  of  the  vote— 
the  power  of  organlaed  pollUcal,  eoonomlc 
and  social  action— does  not  give  any  person 
or  group  a  Ucense  to  commit  crimes 

Burning,  looting,  and  sniping,  even  under 
tiie  banner  of  clvU  rights,  are  still  arron  lar- 
ceny  and  murder.  Th«a-e  at«  esUbllshed 
penalties  for  such  felonies,  and  we  cannot 
change  the  punishment  simply  because  the 
crime  occurred  during  a  riot.  The  laws  must 
be  consistently  enforced  to  jwotect  all  ovlt 
people.  If  an  angry  man  bums  his  neighbor's 
bouse,  or  loots  his  neighbor's  store,  or  guns 
his  neighbor  down,  no  reason  for  hU  anger 
will  be  enough  of  an  excuse. 

In  Maryland,  rioting  or  Inciting  to  riot 
no  matter  what  wrong  U  said  to  be  the  cause' 
will  not  be  tolerated.  There  are  proper  ways 
to  protest  and  they  must  be  used  It  shall 
now  be  the  policy  In  this  State  to  Immedi- 
ately arrest  any  person  Inciting  to  riot  and 
to  not  allow  that  person  to  flnlBh  his  vicious 
speech.  All  lawbreakers  wlU  be  vigorously  and 
promptly  prosecuted. 

Acts  of  violence  will  not  be  later  forgiven 
Just  because  the  criminal  after  a  while 
adopts  a  more  reasonable  attitude.  The  vio- 
lent cannot  be  allowed  to  sneak  imnotlced 
from  the  war  dance  to  the  problem  solving 
meeting.  No.  the  problem  solving  conference 
must  be  reserved  for  those  who  shun  law- 
lessness, who  win  their  places  at  the  confer- 
ence table  by  leadership  that  builds  rather 
than  destroys. 

The  problem -solving  must  be  done  by  con- 
structive militanta  such  as  the  WUklnses 
Kings.  Youngs  and  Randolphs— not  by  the 
Cannichaels.  Joneses  and  Browns.  But  It 
should  Include  the  younger  responsible  lead- 
ership as  well  as  older,  more  established 
leaders.  RespoasiblUty  Is  the  yardstick. 

It  shall  continue  to  be  my  firm  policy  to 
do  everything  possible  to  provide  Jobs  good 
housing  and  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  the  poor  and  underprivileged,  both 
Aegro  and  white.  In  Maryland.  I  wUl  meet 
with  any  responsible  leaders  to  discuss  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  I  will  not  meet 
with  those  who  engage  in  or  urge  rlota  and 
other  criminal  acts  as  weapons  to  obtain 
power. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  citizens  of 
both  races  who  have  continued  to  conduct 
the.Tiselves  with  intelligent  restraint  In  splta 
of    great    pressure.    I   share    the   sorrow    of 
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^^.«  ^^'  suffered  and  who  conUnue 
to  sufTer  from  the  reckless  acu  of  a  few 
For  the  confused  and  weak  who  s^k  to  «-' 
^'^^  ^  rationally  for  the  crlmi- 
ttUs  Who  threaten  our  society,  I  have  only 


Tk«  Uriy  ErideKe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF   OKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker 
"onaJd  J.  Morrison,  copublisher  of  the 
Waurika  News-Democrat.  Waurlka 
Okla.,  describes  himself  as  a  country  edi- 
tor who  is  sensitive  to  all  the  evidences 
of  irresponsibility  in  this  country  in  a 
letter,  he  told  me: 

r,  J'*  ^Tl  *  ^*"^  °f  national  conscience 
not  a  pricking.  As  a  nation,  we  refuse  to  stay 
tuned  In  ■  to  significant  Issues  and  objec- 
tives and  we  are  shedding,  more  and  more 
the  responsibUlties  of  citizenship. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  Mr  Morri- 
son's editorial  of  August  3,  which  carries 
a  warning  for  us  all : 

The  Uclt  Evidkncb 

It  seemed  strange,  Sunday  afternoon  to 
hear  voices  raleed  to  God  amid  the  blatant 
cacophony  of  "The  Tube"  that  usually  drums 
on  our  ears.  The  occasion  was  the  day  of' 
prayer  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  to 
beseech  divine  guidance  In  calming  the  voices 
or  anarchy  in  our  land. 

-T^ere  is  reason,  to  be  sure,  for  our  nation 

tS.^.?^v1^  ^^^-  "^"^  "■«  reasons  besides 
Detroit,  Newark,  Los  Angeles  and  other  rlot- 
strtcken  cities. 

There  Is  also  reason  to  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  so  many  men  who  are  seeking  good 
win  among  men.  ^^^ 

Most  of  us  want  peace,  and  securltv  and 
possessions,  and  all  the  goodies— at  lltOe  ot 
no  cost — and  on  our  own  terms. 

Prom  the  same  electronic  box  that  on 
Sunday  showed  congregation  after  congre- 
gation In  prayer  comes  the  most  vivid  evi- 
dence, hour  after  hour,  day  after  day  of 
the  shallowness  of  life  within  and  bevond 
our  borders. 

We  are  a  nation  possessed  by  our  posses- 
idons— a  nation  enthralled  by  status  sym- 
bols— a  nation  whose  strength  and  substance 
Is  being  drained  by  the  idols  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  To  a  great  segment  of  our 
society,  the  far-from-magnlficent  obsessions 
are  frills  and  thrills. 

Ours  Is  still  the  best  nation  on  earth  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  wake  up  and  work 
hard  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Even  vrith  the  benefit  of  history  and  tra- 
dition, which  the  free-thinking  exUtential- 
Ists  deplore,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to  out- 
doing the  aberrations  of  fallen  clvUlzatlons. 

Oun  Is  a  eoclety  that  gives  all  kinds  of 
license  to  Irresponsible  people  to  speak  and 
act  as  they  please,  even  treasonably — all  m 
the  name  of  individual  rights,  precious  yet 
detrimentally  defined  by  our  highest  court 
to  protect  the  offenders  of  law  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoee  who  abide  by  the  law. 

Ours  Is  a  society  that  makes  millionaires 
out  of  the  peddlers  and  portravers  of  fUth— 
on  tiie  screen,  on  TV,  and  In  print— and 
wonders  In  aU  Innooeooe  what  has  happened 
to  our  senae  of  values. 

Ours  IB  a  society  so  caught  up  In  a  super- 
ficial existence  that  It  falls  at  the  feet  ot  the 
creeps  and,  as  Just  one  example,  aids  and 
abets  th«  large-scale  advertising  campaign 
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of  the  much-Idolized  "Beetlea"  to  legallaa 
"pot"  (marijuana). 

Ours  la  a  society  In  wblcb  IndlTldual  Ir- 
responsibility U  festering  and  erupting  In 
monstrous  sores  aflUcttng  aU  lerela  and  all 
branches  of  government. 

There  is  some  good  news  In  our  complex 
society,  to  be  sure — ^much  that  goea  unre- 
ported, because  we  demand  and  thrive  on 
the  sensational  news.  In  any  conununlca- 
tloDs  medium,  there  la  far  too  much  erl- 
dence  of  decay  In  our  thiniriTig  and  our  be- 
havior. But  in  no  other  mcillum  as  much  as 
TV  Is  ther«  such  a  graphic  and  sickening 
playback,  day  by  day,  of  life  in  our  times — 
much  of  It  exactly  as  the  mlxed-up  Ameri- 
can public  wants  it  and  makes  It. 

No  more  telltale  symbol  of  the  apathetic 
American  attitude  was  even  fllmed.  to  our 
knowledge,  than  the  ending  of  "The  Ugly 
American."  a  movie  of  real  substance.  The 
TT.S.  ambassador  to  a  fictitious  country — an 
ambassador  whose  mistakes  admittedly  con- 
tributed to  what  could  have  been  a  nuclear 
holocaust — wa«  atwut  to  describe  on  tele- 
vision what  the  responsibility  oif  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  In  understanding  one  another 
and  other  nations. 

Mr.  Average  Apathetic  American  made  a 
typical  response.  Just  when  a  statement  ot 
significance  was  about  to  be  made.  He  turned 
oS  the  set. 


MinneapoGt-St.  Panl,  MiiuL,  Airports 
Commission  ResolntioB  692 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OARK  MacGREGOR 

or  lamrKsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  Nation  the  Increasing 
problem  of  alrciuft  noise  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  major  Irritant  to  those 
Uvlng  close  to  our  major  airports  and  to 
those  living  under  the  landing  and  take- 
off patterns. 

Jet  aircraft  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon and  are  the  greatest  contributors 
to  "noise  poUutlon."  I  am  sure  ttiat  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  received 
an  Increasing  number  of  letters  from 
constituents  asking  that  something  be 
done  about  this  problem. 

The  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  Metropoli- 
tan Airports  Commission  recently  passed 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  correcting 
this  situation.  As  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  legislation  endorsed  by  the  commis- 
sion, I  warmly  welcome  the  action  of 
this  truly  outstanding  public  body. 

MlNNKAPDLIS-aT.     PAUL      MrTROPOLTTAN      AlX- 
PORT8     COMICISSION    RESOLrmON    682 

Whereas,  The  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul  Met- 
ropolitan Airports  Commission,  operators  of 
the  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul  International 
Airport — Wold-Cbamberlain  Field,  pursuant 
to  Minnesota  Statutes,  has  a  vital  interest 
In  urging  a  solution  to  the  aircraft  noise 
problem:  and 

Whereas,  The  noise  created  by  the  present 
Jet  aircraft  Is  becoming  an  evw  more  serious 
problem  and  a  solution  of  this  problem  la 
daily  becoming  more  urgent;  and 

Whereas,  The  problem  defies  solution  at 
the  local  governmental  level  and  Is  properly 
a  problem  of  national  concern  by  virtue  of 
Federal  Statutes  defining  the  airspace  to  be 
within  the  pubUc  domain  and  subject  only 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ftoderal  Oovem- 


ment,  and  rvervlng  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  the  establishment  ot  standards  for  the 
oertlflcatlon  oi  Jet  aklrcraft  using  such  air- 
space; 

Whereas,  An  orderly  ap{XY>ach  to  the  prob- 
lem requires  an  extensive  evaluation  ot  the 
consequent  effects  created  thereby,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  means  by  which  aircraft  noise  an- 
noyance can  l>e  reduced  to  acceptable  levels, 
and  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  com- 
IM-ehenslve  integrated  pro-am  to  solve  the 
problem  in  tlie  interest  of  the  public;  and 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  message  on  Transportation  de- 
livered to  tke  United  States  Congress  on 
March  2,  1966.  took  cognizance  of  the  urgency 
of  solving  this  problem;  and 

Whereas,  At  the  present  time  no  maximum 
standard  of  aircraft  noise  has  been  formu- 
lated or  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  no  agency  c»'  department  possesses  the 
authority  to  regulate  aircraft  noise; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the  Mln- 
neapolls-Saiat  Paul  Metropolitan  Airports 
Commission,  operators  of  Minneapolis-Saint 
Paiil  International  Airport-Wold-Chamber- 
lain  Field,  that: 

1.  This  Conunisslon  hereby  finds  and 
determines  that  noise  created  by  the  opera- 
tion of  present  Jet  aircraft  la  a  problem  of 
serious  proportions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Minneapolls-fialnt  PaiU  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Commission  as  a  local  governmental 
unit; 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  accept  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
control  and  consequences  of  aircraft  noise 
because  of  the  congressional  declaration  that 
the  airspace  Is  public  domain  (Congress  by 
such  declaration  has  assimied  the  respon- 
sibility and  duty  to  control  in  all  respects 
the  users  of  the  airspace) ; 

3.  The  President's  Science  Advisor,  with 
the  administrators  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  ot  HoiisLng  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  should  take  steps  tovrard  the 
sound  resolution  of  this  problem  by  legisla- 
tive recommendations  to  the  Oongrees; 

4.  The  Congress  as  quickly  as  practicable 
should  consider  and  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations ot  the  President  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, on  Its  own  Initiative  confer  upon  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  or  other 
body  or  group,  in  its  wisdom,  the  authority 
to  establish  and  promulgate  a  maximum 
standard  of  aircraft  noise  In  perceived  noise 
decibels  oc  other  acknowledged  standard  and 
to  vest  the  authority  and  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  or  other  appro- 
priate body,  to  enforce  adherence  to  such 
standards,  or  take  such  other  action  as  wlU 
result  in  effective  discipline  over  the  total 
problem; 

6.  The  President's  Science  Advisor,  the  ad- 
mlnistratOTs  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation take  cognizance  of  the  urgency  of 
solving  this  situation  and  make  provisions 
for  receiving  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
representatives  of  national  associations  of 
organizations  ocon prised  of  State,  County  or 
Municipal  Goremments; 

8.  This  Ooramlsslon  is  advised  of  and  sup- 
ports Bills  presently  before  the  Congress,  in 
the  Senate  S707  and  In  the  House  HR3400, 
as  legislative  vehicles  to  meet  in  part  at  least 
tile  aircraft  noise  problem  by  establishing  in 
the  Federal  Government  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  the  responsibility 
and  with  it  authority  to  regulate  the  cer- 
tification of  aircraft  on  the  basis  of  noise 
as  well  as  safety  standards. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  U.  S. 
Senators  representing  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota,   the    Congressmen    constituting    the 


Minnesota  Congressional  Delegation,  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  this  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  that  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Minneapolis -Saint  Paul  Metropolitan  Air- 
ports Commission  inquire  periodically  as  to 
any  affirmative  action  or  lack  thereof  on  thu 
matter  so  as  to  keep  this  Commission  in- 
formed concerning  the  reactions  of  the 
recipients  of  this  Resolution. 
Adopted  July  17.  1967. 


Lessons  Learned  at  Cambridge,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   CXOBGU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  tragic  situations.  One  Important 
example  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Augiist  8  edition 
of  the  Thomasvllle,  Ga.,  Times-Enter- 
prise which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues: 

Lessoks  To  Bx  LxAaNS) 

A  Camtx-ldge,  Md.,  Negro  motel  and  res- 
taurant owner,  whose  place  ot  business  was 
located  in  the  path  of  flames  started  during 
the  recent  riot  tn  that  city,  has  committed 
suicide,  because  of  despondency  over  hU 
loea. 

Tills  Negro,  said  be  had  been  burned  out 
and  put  out  at  business  by  members  of  hit 
own  race,  and  aa  Uiat  he  had  worked  for 
and  acciunulatad,  in  an  effort  to  be  a  good 
and  suooessful  American  citizen  had  been 
wiped  out.  as  a  result  of  riots  which  fol- 
lowed Inflammatory  speeches  by  agitators  in 
that  city. 

The  man  In  question,  of  course,  la  not 
known  in  this  sectton.  But  that  he  had  been 
successful  tn  acquiring  property  and  own- 
ing and  operating  his  own  business,  indi- 
cated he  was  a  good  solid  American  citizen, 
that  he  had  worked  hard  and  saved  his 
money,  that  h«  took  advantage  of  oppor- 
t\initles  found  only  tn  Anaerlca — to  get 
ahead  and  become  Independent  and  self- 
reliant. 

The  example  of  this  Negro  citizen  In  trying 
to  better  his  condition,  is  one  which  com- 
mends him  to  all  who  by  their  own  energy, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  seek  to  improve  their 
lot  and  get  ahead.  Certainly  his  decision  to 
end  his  life  is  not  commendable  but  regretta- 
ble, and  was  as  Is  reported  due  to  the  fact  he 
had  seen  all  his  life's  efforts  disappear  in 
smoke  and  flame  In  an  instant. 

His  case  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  in  discussing  prob- 
lems of  the  individual  is  quoted  as  having 
said: 

You  cannot  bring  abqut  prosperity,  by  dis- 
couraging thrift. 

You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

You  cannot,  help  the  wage  earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  discouraging 
the  rich. 

You  cannot  establish  sound  security  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  man's  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Added  to  these  words  are  others  by  Lincoln 
who  said: 

"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is 
desirable;  It  U  a  positive  good  In  the  world 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  la  Just  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
him  who  Is  houseless  p\ill  down  the  hoiise  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  dUigently  and 
buUd  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suming that  hU  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built." 

It  woiUd  be  well  for  those  who  seek  to  bum 
and  destroy  the  property  of  othere  to  study 
the  words  of  Lincoln.  The  Cambridge,  Md  , 
Negro  Instead  of  seeking  to  destroy  the  house 
of  another  buUt  one  for  himself,  only  to  have 
it  destroyed  by  others  of  his  own  race 
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Exploiting  the  Negro 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 
Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  William  8.  White 
^nithi&_^  the  Washington  Post.  Is  most 
tlnjeiy  abd  thought  provcAJng.  i  com- 
mend its  reading: 
Kx^rriNo    thx    Ntexo:     LxcrriMAn    Arm 

I  OVXaLOOKKD    BT    LkASEBS 

/  (By  wmiam  S.  White) 

The  liidden  part  of  the  Iceberg  of  racial 
vlolenoe  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
dfU  rights.  There  will  b«  no  aolutloci  until 
this  ugly  but  powerful  reaUty  la  tvilly 
gr^Vsped.  ' 

The  extremist  Negro  leaderahip  la  exploit- 
ing Negro  discontent,  some  of  tt  Justified  and 
much  of  It  fictitious  and  whoUy  trumped 
up--to  destroy  the  lawful,  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  o«f  the  United  States  against  Com- 
nu^ilst  aggression  In  general  and  specifically 
/o  force  this  NaUon  to  abandon  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  Invaded  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  la  the  frightening  core  of  It  all  and 
ttls  bttrtble  truth  is  eluding  the  more  liberal 
politicians  of  both  parties,  who  from  the  best 
motives  are  in  turn  wholly  obscuring  the  real 
hame  at  tills  game. 

■niey  are  InceesanUy  talking  as  tbough  the 
crisis  Is  purely  domestic,  and  as  though  It 
ean  be  cured  solely  by  the  panicky  pourlne 
out  of  countless  additional  bUllons  for  urban 
renewal  and  other  desirable  reforms 

That  the  three  moat  implacable  of  the 
Mack  power  leaders— Stokely  Oarmlchael  H 
Rap  Brown  and  Floyd  McKlssick— are  simply 
revolutlonariee  Is  as  plain  as  day  Itself  It 
was  plain  long  before  Carmlchael  went  to 
Cuba  to  receive  the  warm  salutes  of  Fidel 
Castro  and  to  call  upon  American  Negroes 
vo  take  up  arms  "from  New  York  to  Call- 
lomla.  from  Canada  to  Mexico  " 

nrnL^f'*,^'"  ""^  factual  circumstances 
proposals  for  "Marshall  Plans"  for  Negro 
tttlzens  and  vast,  cloudy  crash  programsto 
mlf  ^"^"'^  "^^^  ^  ^«"1  fSids  are 
m,!^.  '2f^'*'y  Ul-concelved.  To  say  that  more 
»^1^  "^T^  ^  ^^^  ^^^'^^  Ihto  full  par- 
i^t'^Tn"  J°  f^f  *«^°  -°<=««ty  «•  right  ^d 
rm.  To  say  that  this  should  be  done  in 
open  panic  under  naked  political  and  social 

t^^'tl-  ^^  '■*****''''  "P^^^  POl°t«>  P"b- 
Ucly  at  the  United  States  Government  Itself 
M  to  accept  a  proposition  indefensible  in  ele- 
^pt'LcT'"'''  °°''^"*^  """^  bankrupt  in 
t>OT  these  disorders  are  occurring  at  a 
^t~^*?°"  "  already  being  done  at 
P»ter  cost  for  an  undeniably  under-prlvl- 
««ed  minority  Uian  has  been  done  In  all  the 


previous  two  centuries  of  the  American  expe- 
rience. The  oonclualon  that  more  and  more 
money  is  the  one  true  answer  here  Is  thus 
demonstrably  wrong,  however  compassion- 
ate its  motive. 

It  Is  a  notion  that  misses  every  main  actu- 
ality in  this  whole  dreadful  affair  It  Issumes 
that  the  great  body  of  American  Negroea  is 
approaching  a  state  of  reb«dUon  where  the 
clear  and  self-evident  fact  Is  that  nowhere 
has  more  than  a  tiny  Negio  minority  been 
Involved  in  riot  and  anarchy.  It  leads  such 
public  men  as  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  to 
speak  in  pubUc  as  though  the  very  founding 
Stones  of  the  RepubUc  might  criunble  at  anv 
moment. 

It  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  best  possible 
suthorltiea— the  Governors  and  Mayors  In 
areas  of  infection — that  legitimate  dvU 
rights  grievances  have  not  been  the  opera- 
tive causes  of  violence.  It  ignores  the  solemn 
word  of  a  Uberal  Democrat  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  Richard  Hughes,  that  the  horror  in 
Newark  was  brought  off  by  fewer  than  five 
per  cent  of  its  Negroes  and  that  of  this  five 
per  cent  the  majority  had  criminal  records 
It  ignores  the  consensus  of  the  National 
Conf  Menoe  of  Mayors  that  our  tortured  cities 
have  been  the  work  of  men  not  at  aU  inter- 
ested Ui  civil  rights.  It  waves  aside  the  sworn 
testimony  of  honorable  police  officials  to 
similar  effect. 

This  malady  will  never  be  cured  untU  the 
flrmeet  of  action,  entirely  Uwful  but  alao 
witirely  remorseless.  Is  taken  to  put  down 
Negro  extremists.  Only  then  can  the  genuine 
problems  of  racial  disorder  and  racial  un- 
falmees  be  honestly  and  wisely  met. 

No  rational  society  can  continue  to  hide  its 
eyes  from  patent  truth  and  rational  men, 
bowever  opposed  on  principle  to  a  war  In 
Vtetn&m,  can  no  longer  condone  or  cooperate 
with  a  dear  and  present  danger  to  the  con- 
stitutional conduct,  by  elected  ofllctals  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Uhlted  States' 


Rat  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  criticized  and 
ridiculed  by  the  various  press  media,  as 
well  as  some  groups  and  organizations, 
for  the  rather  expeditious  refusal  to  con- 
sider the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
administration  which  would  provide  for 
$40  million  to  control  rats  in  slum  areas. 

If  anyone  would  carefully  read  the 
Record  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  July  20,  they  will  find  there  are  al- 
ready in  existence  several  programs  for 
rat  extermination.  The  Members  of  the 
House  were  right  in  their  decision  to  re- 
ject the  establishment  of  another  bureau 
to  handle  a  local  problem.  In  this  respect 
I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
I>ally  News,  as  follows : 

The   CAprroL   Miniriot 

The  Brooklyn  and  Harlem  agitators,  led  by 
professional  Negro  "activist"  Jesse  Gray 
chose  the  wrong  place  and  the  wrong  tactics 
in  staging  their  mini-riot  in  the  halls  of 
the  US.  Capitol.  Capitol  cops  put  them  down 
■with  commendable  promptness,  arrestinK 
nine. 

Ostensibly  they  were  protesting  the  House 
action  late  last  month  m  kHllng  the  $40 
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mimon  Administration  bUl  to  subsidize  rat 
S^*  ,"^'^  *™**  "^"^^  clumsy,  unfunny 
efforts  to  laugh  off  tills  measure,  the  majority 
^M^^K  "^  members  present  and  voting 
^L^^^^^  ^^  heartiess  and  not  verf 
bright.  Rau  are  a  menace  to  healOi-^ven 
■S^irtr"*^**  °°  American  should  have  to  Uve 

But  rat  control  Is  primarily  a  local  prob- 
lem. If  anything  ever  was.  Thl  House  n^^r- 
Ity  tho  caucus  In  its  treatment  of  tije  sub- 
ject was  correct  in  concluding  this  was  a 
problem  for  dty  haU-not  a  new  Federal 
bureaucracy.  And  by  its  very  ineptitude  the 
House  probably  focused  more  attention  on 
the  problem  than  it  would  have  if  it  routinely 
had  passed  the  bill.  "wueiy 

For  instance.  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
leuer  prompUy  announced  his  state  would 
undertake  its  own  $4.6  milUon-a-year  rat- 
SS^  program— Which  should  have  satis- 
fied the  New  York  agitators  if  this  was  theU- 
Tf»l  interest.  And  a  number  of  cwnmunltiee 
which  hitherto  had  Ignored  the  problem  have 
begun  special  anti-rat  programs— as  thev 
should  have  done  long  since.  Any  city  gov- 
ernment Which  can't  mount  such  a  basic 
health  campaign  ought  to  be  turned  out  of 
oince. 

l^e  New  York  firebrands,  most  of  them 
from  the  district  of  Adam  Clayton  PoweU 
(who  never  has  come  back  from  Biminl) 
ap^rentiy  were  more  interested  in  maklne 
a  highly  publicized  fuss  than  tn  making  a 
case.  Had  they  been  seriously  interested  in 
rat  control,  they  could  have  saved  time  and 
money  and  advanced  the  cause  by  volunteer- 
ing their  talents  at  city  haU. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion's only  soluUon  to  a  problem  Is  to 
provide  for  another  study,  create  a  new 
commission,  or  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment agency  with  all  its  additional  red- 
tape  and  unnecessary  admlnlstraUve 
waste. 

In  AJD.  65,  Petronius  Arbiter  during 
the  government  of  Nero  stated : 

We  tend  to  meet  any  new  situation  by  re- 
organizing and  a  wonderful  method  It  can  be 
for  creating  the  Illusion  of  progress  while 
producing  confusion.  Uiefflciency  and  de- 
moralization. 


Neighborhood  Action  Cmiade 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or   NOXTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  neighborhood  action  cru- 
sade, I  call  attention  to  this  statement 
from  the  office  of  the  gentleman  frran 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  summarizing  support 
which  this  proposal  has  received: 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  pro- 
posed last  week  by  four  members  of  the 
House  has  picked  up  considerable  support 
since  Its  introduction. 

Congressman  George  Bush  (Tex.)  said 
Wednesday  that  a  total  of  60  members  of 
the  House  representing  26  different  states 
and  both  political  parties  have  Joined  in  in- 
troducing the  Joint  Resolution  authored  by 
Bush  and  Congressman  Goodell  (NY) 
Cowger  ( Ky. ) ,  and  Stelger  ( Wis. ) . 

"In  addition."  Bush  said,  "the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crxisade  concept  has  received 
endorsements  from  the  Houston  Post.  Mayor 
Kenneth  A.  Schmled  of  Louisville  and  Mayor 
B.  F.  Merritt,  Jr.  of  Macon.  Georgia." 
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Tbe  HouBtoa  Poet  said  tb«  proposal  ''prop- 
erly idenUfled  a  major  weapon  in  th«  ngtA 
to  txmc  an  end  to  tbe  deatli  and  destraetfan 
caused  by  nicb  rlota.  Tor  no  amount  ot  law 
enforcement  can  replace  the  Tdoe  of  a  con- 
cerned dtlKenry  which  haa  simply  had 
enough."  The  editorial  endorsement  went  on 
to  say  the  idea  "la  a  good  one,  and  should  he 
pursued." 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Loulsrllle 
Tlmea.  Mayor  Schmled  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  discussions  and  meetings  on  the  matter 
started  several  weeks  ago.  He  said  he  and 
County  Judge  Marlow  W.  Oook  have  talked 
with  CX>ngressman  Cowger  and  "we  are 
heartUy  behind  this  program." 

Schmled  said  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ments "heartily"  endorse  this  kind  ot  pro- 
gram. "I>e  always  been  a  great  believer  in 
neighborhood  projects.  Using  people  tiotn  the 
neighb<x'hoods  gives  a  better  Insight  into 
their  problems.  And  people  who  do  volunteer 
work  ruan  often  give  better  reeults." 

Bush  received  a  telegram  this  week  from 
the  mayor  of  Maoon  describing  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade  aa  "a  must  for  any 
conununlty."  Mayor  Merrltt  said  in  his  tele- 
gram "We  believe  your  idea  c<  Neighborhood 
Action  Cnuade  woilcable."  Merrltt  and 
Schmled  were  among  the  160  mayors  urged 
to  implement  the  program  by  the  four  au^ 
thors. 

Bush  said  evidence  is  "springing  up  an 
over  the  country  that  the  concept  of  voliin- 
teers  working  In  their  own  neighborhoods 
Is  workable  and  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
order on  a  major  scale.  In  Milwaukee  fur- 
ther violence  has  been  avoided  by  Just  this 
kind  of  effort.  In  T&mpa,  Pittsbiorgh  and 
Wichita,  volunteers  have  helped  to  quell  vio- 
lence. A  nationwide  crusade  is  Growing  and 
members  of  this  Ocngress  must  continue  to 
press  for  the  inspiration  of  this  nationwide 
program." 

The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  Is  de- 
signed as  a  program  for  enlisting  voluntary 
help  in  the  poverty  areas  where  riots  are 
liable  to  teeak  out.  These  volunteers  would 
become  a  stabilizing  influence  to  de-fuse  the 
tensions  that  can  lead  to  rioting. 

The  Joint  Resolution  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  the  Nelghb<»-hood  Action 
Crusade  was  Introdxiced  In  the  Senate 
Wednesday  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.) 
Joining  Scott  were  Senators  Percy  (Bl.), 
Morton   (Ky.),  and  Tower  (Tex.) 

LIST  OF  HOtrSE  SPONSOBS 

Alabama:  Dickinson  (R) . 

Alaska:  PoUock  (R) . 

California:  Pettis  (R) ,  Don  H.  Clausen  (B) , 
MalUlard  (R) . 

Connecficuf .-  Meeklll  (R) . 

Georgia:  Blackburn  (R) . 

Illinota:  Arends  (R) .  Rumsfeld  (R) ,  Rails- 
back  (R) ,  Findley  (R) ,  Anderson  (R) . 

loioa:  Denney  (B) ,  Mayne  (R) . 

Kansas:  Mlze  (R) . 

MaryVand:  Oude  (R) . 

Massachusetts:  Heckler  (R),  Morse  (R), 
Oonte  (R).  Boland  (D),  Keith  (R). 

Michigan:  Ford  (R),  Brown  (R),  Ruppe 
(R). 

Minnesota:  Q\ile  (R) ,  MacGregor   (R) . 

Montana:  Battln  (R) . 

North  Carolina:  Gardner  (R) . 

New  Hampshire:  Cleveland  (R) . 

North  Dakota:  Kleppe  (R) . 

New  Jersey:  Prellnghuysen  (R) ,  Dwyer  (R) , 
WldnaU  (R) . 

Nev  York:  OoodeU  (R),  Conable  (R). 
WydlOT  (B),  McEwen  (R),  BoblnsoQ  (B), 
Qrover  (B),  Smith  (B),  Halpem  (B),  Ad- 
dabho  (D) . 

Ohio:  Stanton  (B),  Latte  (B).  Taft  (B). 
Felghan  (D) . 

Oregon:  Ullman  (D),  Dellenback  (B). 

Pennsylvania:  Saylor  (B),  Blester  (B), 
■shleman  (R) ,  Johnson  (R) ,  Schneebell  (R) . 

Puerto  Rico:  Polanco-Abreu  (D) . 

renneMce;  Kuykendaa  (B). 


rexas;  Bush  (B) .  Price  (B) . 
West  Virginia:  Heehler  (D) . 
Wisconsin:  St«iger  (B),  Lalzd 


(B). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    1IASSACHT7SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  BURKB  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  ot  the  alltime  great  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Massachusetts,  Martin 
E.  McCarthy,  age  70,  passed  away  on 
July  18,  1967. 

Martin  McCarthy  was  a  close  friend 
of  many  of  the  well-known  political  fig- 
ures in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  50 
years,  going  back  to  the  days  of  the  late 
Gov.  Jamefl  M.  Curley;  the  late  Gov. 
Charles  P.  Huriey;  the  late  Gov.  Maurice 
J.  Tobln;  and  the  late  Gov.  Paul  A. 
Dever.  He  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  working  in  the  Inter- 
est of  a  great  UJ3.  S«iator,  the  late  be- 
loved David  L  Walsh  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

Martin  K.  McCarthy  worked  in  the 
ranks  of  his  chosen  political  party  when 
it  took  courage  to  be  a  Democrat.  He 
was  one  of  those  responsible  for  making 
Ward  18  of  Boston  a  Democratic  ward. 

Our  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  knew 
him  as  a  loyal  friend  and  supporter. 

Back  in  1958  when  I  was  campaigning 
In  a  solid  Republican  district  for  Con- 
gress, he  wEis  one  of  those  who  was  out 
in  the  husklngs  campaigning  in  my  be- 
half. Martin  was  of  the  old  school  and 
could  be  affecttonately  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  group  that  belonged  to  the  "Last 
Hurrah."  Martin  had  a  deep-rooted  love 
for  politics.  Courted  with  this  love  was  a 
concern  for  the  plight  of  his  fellowman. 
Martin  could  alwasrs  be  foimd  in  a  con- 
gressionai  office  pleading  the  case  of 
some  elderly  person  having  a  problem 
with  social  security  or  seeking  to  get 
some  vetertui  into  the  ho^tal  for 
needed  medical  care.  Although  I  knew 
Martin  for  over  30  years,  and  he  called 
on  me  aa  hundreds  of  occasions,  never 
once  did  he  ask  for  a  favor  for  himself. 
No,  Martin  was  always  helping  the  other 
fellow. 

Yes,  Martin  E.  McCarthy,  was  of  the 
old  school  of  politics;  working  in  the 
grassroots  area,  he  kept  a  lively  interest 
in  government  right  up  to  the  time  of  his 
passing.  He  was  one  of  God's  great 
noblemen.  I  know  Martin,  upon  being 
welcomed  at  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven 
by  St.  Peter,  will  Immediately  start  to 
point  out  to  those  he  meets  the  great 
advantages  of  being  a  registered  Demo- 
crat. May  God  bless  him  and  keep  him. 
Our  prayers  go  out  for  his  loving,  loyal, 
and  devoted  widow,  Emma,  during  this 
hour  of  sorrow. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  news  report 
which  appeared  in  the  Qulncy  Patriot 
Ledger,  July  1»,  1967: 

Mabtin  E.  McCastht  of  Sharon  Dies, 
Democratic  Lkaoes 

Smason. — Martin  E.  McCarthy,  70,  of  9  Lee 
Road  died  yesterday  at  the  Norwood  Hoepital 
after  a  short  lUaesa. 


He  was  a  resident  of  Boston  before  moving 
to  Sharon  10  years  ago. 

A  retired  Inspector  for  the  Boston  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  ntUltlea,  he  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  In  naval  aviation. 

He  was  a  former  chairman  and  member  of 
the  Sharon  Democratic  Town  Committee,  a 
former  member  of  the  Ward  18  Democratic 
City  Commltee,  Boston,  and  a  member  of 
Father  McSh&ne  Council,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Holy  Name 
Society. 

Active  In  the  state  Democratic  party,  he 
was  a  political  associate  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  John  W.  McCor- 
mack, former  attorney  general  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Cormack, Bep.  James  Burke.  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  and  Probate  Judge,  James 
Lawton. 

He  is  sirrvlved  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Emma  C. 
(Keenan)  McCarthy,  and  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Clara  McCarthy  O'Brien  of 
Roslindale. 

A  solemn  high  mass  of  requiem  will  be 
celebrated  Saturday  at  10  am.  In  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Church. 

Burial  will  be  In  the  family  lot  In  New 
Calvary  Cemetery  In  Boston. 

Visiting  hours  at  the  Joseph  B.  Keating 
Funeral  Home,  48  South  Main  St.,  wUl  be 
tomorrow  and  Friday  from  3  to  6  and  7  to  10 
pjn. 
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Poenu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  oMnmendlng  to  all  people 
everywhere  four  poems  written  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  T.  Stodola.  Mr.  Sto- 
dola  started  to  write  poetry  as  a  hobby 
In  September  1966.  Mr.  Stodola's  "War 
and  Peace"  has  been  published  and 
copyrighted  in  the  winter  1966-67,  Issue 
of  the  American  Poet  magazine,  which 
la  published  by  Prairie  Books  Press. 
Charleston,  HI.  Other  poems  are  pend- 
ing in  publication. 

The  other  poems  that  follow  are  now 
scheduled  for  publication  and  copyright 
by  the  American  Poet  in  Charleston,  HI. 
Pleprlntlng  of  Mr.  Stodola's  poems  In  the 
Appendix  is  made  with  the  permission  of 
his  publisher. 

Mr.  Stodola  was  bom  on  a  farm  In 
Kewaunee  County,  Wis.,  not  far  from 
Green  Bay.  He  now  resides  in  Maryland. 
Teacher,  lawyer,  author,  and  a  civil 
servant  with  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  Mr.  Stodola  at  present  Is 
a  trial  examiner  with  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln  and  a  self-disciplined 
master  of  the  English  language,  Mr. 
Stodola  was  a  friend  of  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  late  Carl  Sandburg. 

Mr.  Stodola's  poems,  beginning  with 
"War  and  Peace,"  follow: 
Was  and  Pkaci 
(By  Edward  T.  Stodola) 
Oh,  the  grandeur  of  peace 
The  utter  InunoraUty  of  war 
If  God  has  His  own  good  purposes 
Then  why  the  terror  of  useless  strife? 


Perhaps  many  wars  are  noble 

Flags,   boonUng   bands   and   pretty   speeches 

Appear  to  make  all  them  so 

Pray,  say  are  all  wars  fine  and  dandy? 

Stalwart  sons  are  marching  on  to  death 
Millions  of  corpses  strewn  In  filth  and  stench 
Countless  mothers  silently  weep  and  wonder 
Were  all  our  boys  bom  to  kUl  and  die? 

There  must  come  the  real  brotherhood  of  man 
A  Merciful  Providence  must  help  us  all 
And  stop  the  wickedness  and  wretchedness 

of  war 
Or  will  our  Creator  forsake  us  evermore? 

Right  is  stronger  than  the  might  of  war 
Man's  wisdom  shall  rise  In  the  passing  time 
The  real  causes  of  war  still  wait  to  fall 
Ifi  the  struggle  for  domination  the  focus  of 
ItaU? 

This  world,  this  kind  yet  terrible  world 
Where  angels  of  time  had  wrought  merciless 

truths 
Wars  shall  not  end  before  there  is  a  world 

union  of  man 
Will  the  only  uniform  then  be  that  of   the 

civil  policeman? 

LovK  AND  Peace 
(By  Edward  T.  Stodola) 
The  sacred  scriptures  teU  us 
Of  a  time  made  for  love 
And  a  time  made  for  hate 
Of  a  time  to  kill  and  a  time  to  die! 

But  the  sacred  scriptures  also  say 
That  he  who  takes  up  the  sword 
Shall  surely  perish  by  the  sword 
Tet,  there  may  be  a  time  for  war  I 

But  there  Is  always,  always  a  time  for  peace 
And  love  Is  here,  there  and  everywhere 
Love  Is  life  and  aU  life  is  love 
Yes,  love  is  mightier  than  the  sword  I 

Qod  and  man  and  man  and  nature 
The  Master's  glory  is  the  life  He  gives 
Let  us  fear  God  and  nothing,  nothing  else 
Yes,  whom  Ood  would  destroy  He  first  makes 
mad! 

Dakknbss 

(By  Edward  T.  Stodola) 
As  a  very  young  child 
I  was  afraid  of  darkness 
My  mother  and  father  understood 
If  I  awakened  in  the  darkness  of  night 
I  was  allowed  to  light  a  candle 
It  has  often  been  said  and  written 
That  It  Is  better  to  light  a  candle 
Than  to  curse  or  fear  the  darkness 

As  a  very,  very  young  man 

1  began  to  like  the  darkness 

The  smell  and  the  sounds  of  darkness 

As  darkness  laid  its  kind  mantle  over  me 

I  smeUed  the  new  mown  hay  at  night 

During  darkness  I  would   look  at  the  stars 
And  wonder,  and  wonder  and  wonder 
Each  was  very  distant  and  glorious 
Myriads  of  suns  shinning  upon  other  worlds 
Alas,  alas,  a  new  darkness  has  come  upon  us 
The  darkness  of  strife,  the  darkness  of  total 

war 
Dear  God,  our  God.  the  Merciful  Father  of 

us  all 
Help  us,  aid  us,  allow  all  of  m  to  survive. 

A    JotTRNET    TO    EXPO    '67 

(By  Edward  T.  Stodola) 
Good,  we  are  now  ready  to  see  Canada  again 
O  Canada,  a  country  so  close  to  our  hearts 
Our  trip  has  begun  with  delight  and  antici- 
pation 
This  is  more  like  a  short  odysscy  to  Ogyglal 
We  lov»  to  fly,  we  love  to  fly 
Might  brings  us  closer  to  the  heavens 
We  leave  from  the  airport  Friendship 
FTona  Maryland,  our  own  beloved  Maryland  I 


All  above  us  is  the  blue  and  cloudless  sky 
Below  us   are  clouds   pleasant   as   bowls   of 

cream 
TTie  Jet's  whispering   wind  soothes  us  well 
A  drink  and  a  lunch  lands  us  in  Montreal! 

Montreal,      Montreal,      great      c06mof>olltan 

Montreal 
Were  he  Uvlng,  It  would  be  one  of  O'Henry's 

favorite  cities 
But  Montreal  is  much  more  than  a  great  and 

generous  city 
It  Is  the  experience  of  one  people,  a  whole 
country  and  all  of  Canada! 

Now,  to  Expo  '67:  man,  his  environment  and 

his  progress 
Its  greatness  lies  in  making  the  world  one 

friendly  people 
It's  more  than  Its  many,  many  magnlflcient 

pavilions  and  exhibits 
Expo's  basic  theme  Is  perhaps  mankind's  one 
last  hope  for  survival ! 


Time  To  Face  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reaction  to  the  horrible 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  destruction  In 
our  cities  this  summer  has  been  a 
tragedy  in  Itself.  It  is  a  pathetic,  nega- 
tive response  to  pass  unconstitutional 
and  vague  antirlot  bills  and  to  Joke 
about  the  frightful,  dangerous  infesta- 
tion of  our  central  cities  by  rats.  An  ex- 
cellent editorial  appeared  on  August  4, 
1967,  in  my  home  city's  newspaper,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury.  The  editors  of  the 
Mercury  plead  for  a  better,  more  far- 
sighted  perspective,  and  quite  rightly 
point  out  the  alternative  of  further  dis- 
aster. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Time  To  Pace  Pacts 

The  tragedy  of  America's  fourth  consecu- 
tive "long,  hot  summer"  Is  that  nobody  has 
been  willing,  so  far,  to  face  up  to  the  grim 
facts  that  racial  disturbances  underline. 

The  American  people,  by  and  large,  show 
no  disposition  to  alter  drastically  their  think- 
ing, or  their  spending.  In  regard  to  the  urban 
ghetto.  This  lack  of  appreciation  is  reflected 
in  the  Congress  where  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  continue  to  concern  themselves 
with  antlriot  blUs  rather  than  the  causes  of 
riots. 

It  is  tragic.  Indeed,  that  Congress  has  not 
come  under  Intense  and  oontiniUng  criticism 
tar  this  shortsightedness.  It  is  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  majority  doe^not  really 
tmderstand  or  care  to  understand. 

This  obtuseness  can  have  no  outcome  other 
than  more  and  perhaps  worse  violence  next 
year — and  the  year  after  that  and  the  year 
after  that. 

For  their  part,  the  leaders  of  the  so-oalled 
Black  Power  movement — If  It  can  rightly  be 
called  a  movement — show  an  equal  obtuse- 
ness. It  is  far  easier  to  Incite  a  riot,  to  i»ge 
•  ghetto  be  burned  down,  than  it  is  to  formu- 
late iHvcise  demands  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  ghetto  dwellers.  It  Is  easier 
but  It  Is  self-defeating. 

Calls  for  "urban  guerrUla  warfare"  and 
tlireats  against  the  President  and  Secretary 
ct  State   avaU  nothing.   There  wUl  be  no 


"guerrilla  warfare"  In  the  true  meaning  of 
that  word  because  geography  and  demog- 
raphy are  against  it. 

The  Negro  "revolution"  has  to  be  a  social 
and  economic  revolution  because,  like  it  or 
not,  Americans  black  and  white  are  Ameri- 
cans all.  They  share  the  same  continent. 
They  will  sink  or  swim  together. 

It  Is  time  that  leaders  of  both  races  realized 
this  and  began  working  together  to  achieve 
a  better  Ufe  for  the  disadvantaged  of  all 
colors,  races  and  creeds. 

The  alternative  Is  continuing  violence  and 
a  bleeding  of  the  creative  talents  of  the 
nation.  It  U  a  waste  that  no  one,  black  or 
white,  can  afford. 


Retolutioii  of  the  American  Committee  of 
California  for  Freedom  of  Enilaved 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OT    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
22,  1967,  the  American  Comimittee  of 
California  for  Freedom  of  Enslaved  Na- 
tions composed  of  Armenian,  Estonian, 
Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
Romanian,  and  Ukrainian  delegations, 
imanlmously  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  before  the  United  Nations 
the  question  of  the  liberation  of  enslaved 
nations  and  to  ask  the  U  Jif .  to  request  the 
Soviets  to  remove  all  control  fr«n  these 
nations  and  return  all  prisoners  from 
Siberia  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  additon,  the  committee  resolved 
that  the  United  Nations  conduct  free 
elections  in  these  countries  under  its 
supervision. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 

JcLT  23,  1967. 
Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multkr, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Congressman  Mcxteb.  We.  as  Ameri- 
can Comimttee  of  California  for  Freedom  of 
Enslaved  Nations  composed  of  Armenian, 
Estoman,  Hungarian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian! 
Polish,  Romanian  and  nkrainian  delegations 
respectfully  submit  the  following  Resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  the  enslaved  nations  by 
legal  or  democratic  processes;   and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  the 
aforesaid  countries  by  force  of  arms:  and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  or  otheer  religious  freedoms. 
and  of  their  individual  liberties;  and 

■Whereas,  it  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  for 
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liberty  and  Independence  on  tbe  part  ot  ttM 
peoples  of  tbese  oonqueivd  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive:  and 

Whereas,  tbere  exists  a  strong  and  xmA- 
vlded  world  opinion  to  rtlmlnate  all  rem- 
nants of  Imperialism  and  etdonlallsm;   and 

Whereas,  it  seems  to  be  a  proven  diver- 
sionary tactic  taiat,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to  this 
Arab  and  North  Vietnamese  armies  we  focua 
attention  on  tbe  dreadful  consequences  at 
Russian  presence  in  tbeee  nations:  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  we  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  up  the  liberation 
question  of  the  Enslaved  Nations  before  the 
United  Nations  and  ask  the  United  Nations 
to  request  the  Soviets — 

(1)  to  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  from  the  aforesaid 
countries; 

(2)  to  return  all  exiles  and  prisoners  from 
Siberia,  prisons  and  slave-labor  camps  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  be  It  furtUer 

Resolved,  that  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  these  countries  under  its 
supervision  and  punish  all  Soviet  Commu- 
nists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  these 
nations. 

Unanimously  adopted.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
July  22,  1967. 

Rich  ABO  D.  Wentk, 

Professor,  President. 
Dr.  Emil  Onaka, 

First  Vice  President. 
Rev.   L.    KlECSKEMimrr. 

Second  Vice  President. 


A  Soccessfnl  Partnership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroRifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Small  Business  Administration  loan, 
called  to  my  attention  by  Alvln  Meyers, 
SEA'S  Los  Angeles  regional  director,  Il- 
lustrates very  well  the  Innovative  nature 
of  small  business  and  how  programs  of 
cooperation  between  Government  and 
business  Is  working  out  In  practice. 

The  case  that  I  am  referring  to  Is 
Oardner-Pulmer  Lithograph  of  Buena 
Park,  Calif.  But  more  particularly  I  am 
referring  to  people — David  Gray  Gard- 
ner, 42 -year -old  president  of  the  firm; 
Orble  Lee  Fulmer.  the  firm's  43-year-old 
vice  president,  and  their  30  hard  working 
and  devoted  employees  and  the  families 
of  all  of  them. 

This  story  has  Its  beginning  In  1962 
when  David  Gray  Gardner  and  Orble 
Lee  Fulmer,  partners  in  a  business  that 
was  not  yet  3  years  old,  sought  help  from 
SBA's  office  In  Los  Angeles. 

Their  problem  was  typical  of  so  many 
progressive,  dsmamic,  growing  small 
businesses.  They  had  to  raise  a  consider- 
able sum  to  carry  forward  their  expan- 
sion plans,  or  they  would  be  doomed  to 
skimping  along  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

The  business  of  this  smaO  company  Is 
producing  commercial  lithography — bro- 
chures, catalogs,  direct  mail  literature, 
books,  house  organs,  price  lists,  and 
labels.  Although  the  firm  was  then  less 
than  3  years  old  it  had  obviously  estab- 
lished a  good  reputation  and  demon- 


strated its  cfmaUUty-  It  had  plenty  of 
satisfied  customers — sales  were  Increas- 
ing steadily. 

The  firm  also  had  as  assets  a  nucleus 
of  well-trained  employees;  morale  was 
high;  the  owners  were  capable  managers 
and  were  utilldng  the  services  of  a  capa- 
ble accounting  firm. 

Here,  clearly,  was  a  small  firm  that 
had  all  of  the  elements  of  success — all, 
that  Is  except  one — adequate  working 
capital.  But  let  the  company  president, 
David  Gardner,  tell  the  story  in  his  own 
words: 

The  principal  problem  facing  us  at  that 
time  was  lack  Of  growth  capital.  We  were 
working  close  to  absolute  capacity  with  ex- 
isting equipment,  and  while  our  earnings 
had  been  good,  we  had  not  been  able  to 
retain  enough  to  finance  the  expansion  that 
was  needed. 

Banks  were  not  Interested  In  long-term 
financing,  business  loans  were  not  available 
from  Insurance  companies  or  savings  and 
loan  InstltutlooB,  and  private  capital  was 
either  too  costly  or  Involved  some  loss  of 
ownership. 

Equipment  companies  would  finance  pur- 
chases for  three  or  four  years  with  add-on 
Interest  after  a  down  payment  of  20  or  25 
percent,  but  that  did  not  provide  any  oper- 
ating capital  to  handle  the  new  btxslness  that 
the  new  equipment  would  make  possible. 
Our  accounting  firm  had  assisted  us  In  the 
study  of  our  problem,  and  recommended 
that  we  apply  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

That  is  the  way  the  president  of  this 
little  company  summed  up  the  situation 
as  it  was  in  1962.  SBA  quickly  approved 
a  5 -year  loan  of  $80,000  which  was  used 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  a  new  25  by  38 
two-color  press. 

David  Gardner  recalls  now  that  this 
seemed  a  very  bold  step  for  the  firm  to  be 
taking  at  that  time.  Indeed,  some  of 
his  competitors  were  asking,  "Do  you 
really  think  there  Is  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness around?" 

The  business  partners,  David  Gardner 
and  Orble  Fulmer,  knew  that  they  were 
taking  a  big  step,  but  it  was  a  step  for- 
ward toward  their  vision  of  a  growing 
and  progressive  firm.  They  found  also 
that  SBA's  financial  backing  gave  them 
renewed  assurance  and  confidence — new 
enthusiasm,  impetus,  and  direction. 

The  two  business  partners  say  they 
are  often  asked  about  their  experience 
with  the  SmaD  Business  Administration. 
They  explain  that  to  them  working  in 
partnership  with  an  agency  like  SBA  is  a 
"good  deal."  And  by  "good  deal,"  they 
mean  it  is  "good  for  everybody — the  busi- 
ness and  the  Government  both  benefit." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  loan 
worked  out  that  way.  In  5  years  the 
firm's  payroll  has  grown  from  5  em- 
ployees to  30.  A  growth  of  25  new  jobs 
with  a  side  effect  of  support  for  2  to  2.5 
that  number  In  service  and  support  in- 
dustries. This  is  the  dynamic  effect  that 
is  so  important  to  the  total  economy.  The 
firm's  sales  and  profits  have  steadily  In- 
creased. The  company  has  a  bright  future 
and  is  doing  so  well  that  it  recently  in- 
stituted a  profit  sharing  plan  for  its  em- 
ployees. 

But  the  Federal  Government  has  also 
benefited  from  this  loan.  The  30  em- 
ployees and  the  owners  all  pay  taxes,  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal.  The  loem  is  be- 
ing repaid  to  the  Government  with  in- 
terest. 


And  that  Is  not  all.  During  1966  tiila 
small  firm  made  purchases  of  supplies 
amounting  to  raany  thousands  of  dollars. 
Many  of  these  purchases  were  made  In 
Buena  Park.  In  addition  this  small  firm 
in  1966  subcontracted  many  thousands 
of  dollars  of  work.  These  expenditures 
alone  now  far  exceed  the  firm's  entire 
annual  sales  of  5  years  ago. 

For  the  owners  of  Gardner/Fulmer 
Lithograph  and  their  employees,  Sep- 
tember 15, 1967,  will  be  a  big  day.  On  that 
date  they  will  pay  off  the  last  install- 
ment on  the  5-year,  $80,000  loan  they 
obtained  from  SBA. 

The  partners  In  this  small  business 
consider  the  SBA  loan  was  a  sound  in- 
vestment in  human  resources,  an  ex- 
pression of  their  Government's  belief  in 
progress  and  achievement,  an  example 
of  enlightened  Government  at  work. 

And  they  firmly  believe  that  the  cre- 
ative forces  that  are  liberated  through 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  are  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  a  dy- 
namic economy. 


A  Restrained  Admiral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  OONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  13.  1967 
Mr.  mWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Easter  recess  I  went  to  Vietnam  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  On  our  way  out  to 
Southeast  Asia  we  5t(H)ped  in  Honolulu 
and  received  our  first  briefing  from  Adm. 
Ulysses  G.  S.  Sharp,  Jr.  His  thorough- 
ness, personal  strength,  and  judicious 
care  in  talking  with  us  was  most  im- 
pressive and  encouraging.  Today's  New 
York  Times  devotes  its  "Man  in  the 
News"  profile  to  Admiral  Sharp  and 
rightly  notes  the  unusual  qualities  which 
make  this  man  who  Is  the  commander 
of  our  forces  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  New  York  Times  profile  follows: 
A  RESTaAiNED  Admkal — Ultsses  Grant 

SiMPSOir  Shakp,  Jr. 
W.1SHINGTON.  August  9. — Few  military 
men  on  earth  have  as  much  destructive  pow- 
er within  their  grasp  as  has  Adm.  Ulyssea 
Simpson  Grant  Sharp  Jr..  commander  of  all 
United  States  forces  In  the  Pacific  area. 

From  his  beautifully  situated  headquar- 
ters high  in  the  Hawaiian  hills  above  Hono- 
lulu, he  controls  an  armada  of  ships,  planes 
and  men  that  packs  an  almost  incompre- 
hensible wallop.  It  Is  a  force  that  could  blow 
a  good-size  piece  of  a  small  country  like 
North  Vietnam  off  the  map.  Yet  the  force 
has  so  far  been  used  with  restraint,  and  to- 
day Admiral  Sharp  journeyed  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  testify  in  the  growing  controversy  that 
this  restraint  has  produced. 

V^nien  the  closed  sesaion  was  over,  several 
Senators  who  have  advocated  tougher  mili- 
tary action  in  Vietnam  said  their  views  had 
been  bolstered  by  Admiral  Sharp's  testimony. 
The  admiral  himself  refused  to  conunent,  » 
position  that  did  cot  surprise  those  who  have 
watched  Viim  carefully,  balance  his  public 
views  of  the  war  with  the  views  of  President 
Johnson. 

Admiral  Sharp's  friends  say  that  in  pri- 
vate he  Is  more  "hawkish"  than  the  Presi- 


dent. But  so  Judiciously  has  he  kept  his 
tongue  that  It  is  difficult  to  determine  exact- 
ly where  he  varies. 

He  Is  described  as  a  "great  atoiirer"  of  air 
power,  though  most  ot  his  navll  experience 
has  been  with  ships  other  than  aircraft  car- 
riers But  his  use  of  air  power  against  targets 
m  North  Vietnam  is  characterized  by  his  as- 
Boclates  as  "cautious"  and  "Judicious." 

The  officers  who  feed  him  details  about 
targets  proposed  for  bombardment  undergo 
their  own  bombardment  as  Admiral  Sharp 
hammers  away  with  a  fiurry  of  questions — 
"Is  that  target  necessary?  What  losses  can 
we  expect?  What  effect  will  it  have  on  the 
war?" 

The  admiral  Is  said  to  simpathize  deeply 
with  the  political  problems  the  war  has  cre- 
ated for  President  Johnson.  In  fact,  during 
a  news  conference  last  April  at  the  Pentagon 
he  denounced  persons  who  demonstrate 
against  American  involvement  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  charged  them  with  "damaging 
our  over-all  position." 

Uke  many  military  men.  he  has  a  caustic 
word  now  and  then  for  Washington  bureau- 
crats. But  those  persons  who  work  regularly 
with  him  Bay  he  never  carps  behind  the 
backs  of  either  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
Defense   Robert   8.    McNamara. 

"If  you  have  described  Admiral  Sharp  in 
a  phrase."  one  of  his  friends  said  today.  Just 
call  him  'a  faithful  servant.' " 

The  admiral  also  has  another  trait  that 
miUtary  men  find  particularly  appealing. 
He  \a  almost  Imperturbable,  whatever  the 
crisis.  The  tighter  the  altiiatlon.  they  say, 
the  qulter  he  grows  and  the  quicker  he 
moves. 

If  he  has  a  temper,  it  never  shows.  Some- 
timee  he  may  display  a  bit  of  irrttation  but 
only  through  a  look  or  a  curt  word  for  a 
subordinate  whose  work  has  not  met  the 
admiral's  standards. 

They  are  very  high  standards.  Admiral 
Bharp  makes  almost  a  fetish  of  preclseness 
and  It  U  evident  in  the  detaUed  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  goes  about  his  Job  and 
teues  orders  and  drafts  reports. 

Such  thoroughness  la  achieved  through 
toog  hard  hotirs.  The  admiral  arises  each 
morning  atxsund  0  o'clock,  calls  his  head- 
quarters to  determine  if  the  night  has  gone 
quietly,  then  dresses  and  eats  breakfast.  Be- 
fcf»  heading  for  the  office,  he  reads  through 
the  night  file  at  messages,  which  has  been 
■pedally  delivered  to  him. 

By  eight  he  Is  in  the  office.  He  eats  lunch 
at  his  desk  so  that  he  can  get  In  an  extn 
ho«r  of  work,  then  labors  through  the  rest 
el  the  afternoon,  finally  heading  toe  home 
•iwind  C.  With  him  he  carries  a  briefcase 
fun  of  homework. 

The  adminU  is  not  overly  fond  o*  enter- 
telning.  But  his  position  dunands  a  consid- 
««ble  amount  of  It  and  several  nights  a 
week  he  and  his  wife,  the  former  Patricia 
COonnor,  give  formal  dinner*.  They  have 
two  children— a  daughter,  Mrs.  Russell  F. 
Mllham  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  son,  Lieut 
Grand  A.  Sharp.  U.S.N. 


Those  of  US  who  have  come  to  know 
Mr.  Fredericks  recognize  him  as  a  man 
of  unusual  qualifications  for  the  job 
which  he  has  been  handling  so  well.  He 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  this  coun- 
try's experts  in  that  great,  but  still  some- 
what mysterious,  continent  of  Africa. 
Perhaps  even  more  important,  he  has 
had  the  ability  to  share  that  knowledge 
with  others,  in  an  unpretentious  but 
stimulating  manner.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs,  he  has 
made  many  friends,  and  in  the  process  he 
has  aroused  real  interest  in  Africa,  an 
area  which  promises  to  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  many 
of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  see  Wayne 
Fredericks  leave  Washington.  His  shoes 
will  be  hard  to  fill.  We  wish  him  all  good 
luck  in  the  new  job  with  the  Ford 
Foundation. 


Rats  of  Varioaa  Kinds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


Hon.  Wayne  Fredericks  Leaving 
Government  Service 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   WEW    JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  to 
J«ylng  tribute  to  Wayne  Fredericks,  and 
jn«pressing  my  regret  that  he  Is  leaving 
Ooremment  service. 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attempted  harE«sment  of  the  House  last 
Monday  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
I  deem  it,  therefore,  or  practical  inter- 
est for  Members  to  study  an  editorial 
wtilch  appeared  in  the  Wednesday.  Au- 
gust 9,  editltoi  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Rats  of  Variotts  Kinds 
About  the  only  thing  the  demonstrators 
from  Harlem  proved  by  their  an tl -rat- In  at 
the  Capitol  Monday  Is  that  Congress  needs 
better  protection  against  Invasion  by  un- 
ruly mobs.  Caplt<rf  police  had  to  use  black- 
jacks to  eject  Jesse  Gray,  a  professional 
rabble  rouser  from  New  York,  and  his 
delegation  of  76  demonstrators  ahoving 
and  shouting.  "Rats  cause  riots." 

Rata  are  Indeed  a  menace  which  needs 
to  be  controlled,  but  befCH«  going  into  this 
we  should  point  out  that  rate  at  the  four- 
legged  variety  have  been  with  xu  tor  thou- 
sands of  years  and  have  not  until  now,  to 
our  knowledge,  caused  murder,  arson,  and 
loottttg.  So  If  rats  are  suddenly  causing 
riots  today,  we  must  assume  that  they  are 
two-legged  rats,  against  whom  Mr,  Gray 
•eems  to  have  no  complaints. 

The  demonstrators  were  protesting  the 
failure  of  the  Hoxise  to  take  up  Mr.  John- 
son's 40  million  dollar  rat  control  bill.  It 
was  not  a  love  of  rats  which  motivated  the 
congressmen,  despite  the  sarcastic  comments 
of  some  supporters  of  the  bill,  but  rather 
a  feeling  that  the  matter  was  a  local  respon- 
sibility and  that  federal  grants-in-aid 
would  not  contribute  to  efficiency  or  econ- 
omy in  extermination.  An  official  ot  the 
department  of  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, which  would  have  supervised  the  pro- 
gram, said  that  It  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
»a  to  get  rid  of  each  rat. 

If  the  responsibility  Is  a  local  one,  the 
obvious  question  arises  what  the  cities  are 
doing  about  It.  In  most  Instances,  we  are 
afraid,  the  answer  is:  Not  very  much.  Moet 
eltles  have  ordinances  like  Chicago's,  which 
states  quite  specifically  that  "every  build- 
ing or  structure  within  the  city  shall  be  rat- 
stopped,  freed  of  rats,  and  maintained  in  a 
rat-stopped  and  rat-free  condition."  Housing 


Inspectors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting violations  to  the  building  commis- 
sioner. Violators  may  be  fined  up  to  S200  a 
day  for  each  day  there  are  rats  on  their 
premises. 

If  the  owner,  agent,  or  occupant  does  not 
comply,  the  city  may  do  the  Job  and  bill  him 
for  It.  If  he  doesnt  pay.  a  state  statute  au- 
thorizes the  city  to  place  on  the  property  a 
lien  "which  shall  be  superior  to  all  other 
existing  liens"  and,  U  it  Is  not  paid  off  within 
a  year,  to  foreclose  on  the  property.  This 
means  that  the  owner  Is  lUtimately  responsi- 
ble, as  he  should   be. 

The  law  is  a  good  one,  or  would  be  if  any- 
body paid  any  attention  to  it.  Mayor  Daley 
has  tried  to.  Since  November.  1965,  city  crews 
have  plugged  up  more  than  350.000  ratholes. 
have  put  out  large  quantities  of  poison,  and 
have  reported  some  progress.  The  trouble  Is 
that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  property  , 
owners  affected  have  paid  up,  and  only  a  " 
few  of  the  delinquents  have  been  taken  to 
coiu-t.  The  3  million  dollar  deficit  to  date  has 
been  made  up  partly  by  the  city  but  mostly 
by  a  grant  of  more  than  3  million  dollars 
from  the  federal  anti-poverty  office. 

If  ordinances  like  Chicago's  were  adequate- 
ly enforced,  the  fines  and  collections  ought 
to  offset  most  of  the  cost.  It  shouldn't  take 
very  many  fines  before  the  word  got  around. 
If  prosecutions  were  given  adequate  pub- 
licity. Certainly  cities  should  do  ail  they  can 
before  the  taxpayers  at  large  are  asked  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $6  a  rat  for  the  failure  of 
slum  landlords  and  slovenly  tenaoits  to  com- 
ply with  the  law. 


"Rhodesia  Offers  Help"— Address  by  tiw 
Honorable  Strom  Tbnrmond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or  BOOTH   CAKOLDTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  liv- 
ing In  an  age  of  paradoxes,  and  nowhere 
Is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the  offlclal 
attitude  of  our  State  Department  toward 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

It  seems  that  every  possible  rational- 
ization has  been  used  by  our  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  to  justify  the 
Imposition  of  economic  sanctions  upon 
Rhodesia  on  the  basis  that  this  small 
nation  constitutes  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  The  truth  is  that  in  an  attempt  to 
placate  the  noncommitted  nations  of  the 
Afro-Asian  bloc  In  the  United  Nations, 
our  Government  has  been  a  party  to 
these  illegal  and  foolish  sanctions. 

Yet,  how  many  of  these  nations  sup- 
port our  position.  Just  In  principle  alone, 
in  the  Vietnam  war?  If  anything,  most 
of  them  are  highly  critical  of  our  role 
In  trying  to  free  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression. 

But.  what  about  Rhodesia?  How  does 
this  nation  feel  about  American  involve- 
ment In  Vietnam? 

This  question  was  dramatically  an- 
swered not  long  ago  by  our  distingtilshed 
colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
MOHD].  In  an  address  on  May  17.  1967. 
to  the  Peace  With  Rhodesia  banquet  held 
to  Washtogton,  Senator  Thurkoitd  re- 
vealed to  the  more  than  500  persons  at- 
tendtog  that  Rhodesia  would  be  willtog 
to  send  her  soldiers  to  aid  us  In  the 
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Vietnam  fighting.  Yes.  despite  our  Gov- 
ernment's willingness  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  a  faithful  ally  by  economic 
force,  that  ally  stood  ready  to  send  her 
sons  to  fight  alongside  American  boys 
In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  Include 
the  address  made  by  our  colleague  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 
Address     bt     Senator     Strom     Thurmond, 

South   Carolina,   Bevors  the   Amhucan- 

SotJTHERN  African  CouNcn.  Dinner,  Hotel 

America,  Washington,  D.C,  Mat  17,  1967 

Everyone  today  la  talking  about  "building 
bridges."  Mostly  they  mean  building  bridges 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  told  that,  stone 
by  stone,  our  bridge  of  friendship  will  arch 
out  toward  the  Communists. 

Now  I  don't  think  that  any  one  has  ever 
built  an  arch  by  starting  from  one  side.  In 
building  such  a  bridge,  we  are  building  to- 
ward collapse. 

Moreover,  the  planners  of  such  a  bridge 
have  never  revealed  what  tolls  will  be  de- 
manded In  the  event  that  It  should  be  com- 
pleted. 

Nw  do  they  seem  to  be  making  any  pro- 
vision for  a  draw  span  in  the  middle.  In  case 
we  don't  like  what  wo  find  when  we  get  to 
the  other  side. 

I  have  called  such  structures  "Bridges  to 
Oblivion." 

Now  I  think  we  all  know  what  we  mean 
when  our  policy  planners  talk  about  such  • 
construction  project.  They  mean  a  program 
of  promoting,  bit  by  bit,  concessions  and 
contacts  with  an  enemy  that  has  sworn  to 
destroy  us,  and  is  at  this  very  moment  busily 
promoting  revolutions  against  the  West  In 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  They  mean 
that,  bit  by  bit,  we  will  disarm  ourselves,  by 
unilateral  decision.  If  necessary.  We  wiU 
cease  to  develop  new  weapons  systems,  phase 
out  old  ones,  and  refuse  to  put  Into  pro- 
duction those  we  already  have.  They  mean 
we  will  encourage  so-called  cultural  con- 
tacts. They  mean  that  we  wlU  applaud  the 
Soviet  ballet,  while  our  yoiing  men  are  trap- 
ped by  civilian  policy  decisions  Into  a  fruit- 
leas  dance  of  death  in  Vietnam. 

Another  method  of  building  bridges  U  to 
step  up  trade  with  the  enemy.  It  is  plain 
that  in  time  o*  war,  any  kind  of  trade  with 
the  enemy  must  be  considered  strategic. 
There  is  no  product  or  commodity  that  does 
not  assist  the  economy  of  the  enemy, 
strengthening  It,  relieving  stresses  and 
strains,  allowing  the  enemy  to  allocate  its 
resources  to  battle. 

The  Soviet  T7nlon,  with  Its  accomplices  in 
the  international  communist  conspiracy,  is 
still  OUT  enemy.  We  are  fighting  a  hot  war 
with  the  proxies  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Viet- 
nam. Some  00  p«'  cent  of  the  material  sup- 
porting North  Vietnam  today  comes  tram  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites.  The  Soviets 
could  stop  the  war  any  time  they  wanted  to 
by  cutting  off  the  supplies — particularly  the 
oil — which  they  are  sending  to  Vietnam. 

But  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  because  we 
are  in  a  larger  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  all 
over  the  globe.  It  la  a  war  that  Is  fought  on 
all  fronts.  One  V"'!  of  front  is  the  fictitious 
"war  of  national  liberation,"  insptired  and  In- 
stigated from  outside.  The  Soviets  have  or- 
ganized and  funded  a  special  organization  in 
Havana,  the  TriconUnental  Congress,  speci- 
fically for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  di- 
rection of  such  wars. 

But  there  are  other  fronts  too.  One  such 
front  Is  jH-opaganda.  The  Soviets  aim  to  dis- 
credit us  by  every  means.  They  organize  peace 
groups,  with  carefully  coordinated  propa- 
g:inda.  They  organize  students,  and  use  them 
for  their  own  alms. 

Another  fremt  Is  diplomacy.  They  seek  to 
tie  us  down,  and  hamstring  our  actions  by 
such  instruments  as  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

But  the  front  I  most  want  to  talk  about 
tonight  Is  trade.  The  Soviets  are  most  anxious 


to  increase  trade  with  us  for  two  reason*. 
First,  they  want  to  copy  our  technolOKy  and 
obtain  our  quality  tools  and  InstnimeoitB. 
Second,  they  want  to  compromise  our  busi- 
ness interests;  and,  by  the  promise  of  a  new 
field  for  profit*,  win  our  buslneesmen  over  to 
become  advocates  of  peaceful  oo-exlstence. 
They  hope  to  create  a  lobby  within  the  UJ3. 
itself  to  lower  the  American  guard  agalns* 
Communist  alms  for  world  domination. 

Unfortunately,  our  leaders,  so  confused  by 
Soviet  promises,  unwittingly  seem  to  be  doing 
everything  they  can  to  assist  the  Commu- 
nists in  their  program.  At  every  opportunity, 
moves  are  made  to  lower  the  bars.  Credits 
are  extended.  Loans  are  guaranteed.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, Item  after  item  Is  removed  from 
the  restricted  list  of  strategic  materials.  Sud- 
denly Items  such  as  computers,  certain  types 
of  radar  systems,  precision  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  technical  data  are  no  longer  stra- 
tegic. Thousands  of  revisions  were  made  In 
the  Commerce  Department's  Export  Control 
list  within  the  past  month,  and  passed  largely 
unnoticed  In  the  Federal  Register. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  attempting  to  pxish  through 
the  FIAT  autx)  deal,  whereby  thousands  of 
doUsui  worth  of  American  machine  tools  are 
being  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  equip  an 
automobile  factory  being  built  there  by  FIAT. 
We  are  told  that  the  factory  cannot  be  used 
for  anything  else  but  making  automobile*. 
We  are  told  that  American  precision  auto- 
matic lathes  and  screw  machines,  heat  treat- 
ing furnaces,  stamping  machines,  and  gear 
cutters  can  be  used  only  to  turn  out  FIAT 
automobiles.  Obviously,  all  this  machinery 
can  be  redistributed  and  retooled  for  other 
uses.  It  could  be  used  in  the  planned  complex 
to  turn  out  light  military  vehicles  for  Viet- 
nam. The  Soviets  dont  need  to  put  heavy 
tanks  in  Vietnam.  Much  of  the  military  ship- 
ping now  going  through  Jungle  trails  Is  han- 
dled much  more  efficiently  by  bicycle. 

I  mention  all  these  details  to  this  audience 
tonight  in  order  to  remind  you  that  all  these 
actions,  removtag  strategic  goods  from  re- 
stricted lists,  is  acoomplished  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 
It  is  a  curiosity  that  the  very  same  Export 
Control  Act,  under  which  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, at  the  instigation  of  the  Executive 
removes  strategic  goods  from  the  control  list. 
Is  the  same  authority  which  is  being  used 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia. 
The  authorities  are  using  the  same  dlscrea- 
tlon  to  take  controls  off  the  Communists,  and 
encourage  bridge  bulding,  as  they  are  using 
to  impose  sanctions  upon  Rhodesia. 

This  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  Export 
Control  Act.  The  Act  authorizes  controls  f<» 
three  purposes:  1.  "national  security,"  2.  "for- 
eign poUcy,"  and  3.  "short  supply."  The 
meaning  of  the  first  and  last  Is  self-explana- 
tory. The  meaning  of  the  foreign  policy  clas- 
sification was  clarified  by  Congress  in  1965 
when  a  policy  statement  was  added  to  the  act 
specifying  that  the  United  States  opposes 
restrictive  trade  practices,  or  boycotts  by  for- 
eigrn  countries  against  other  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  5,  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11322,  call- 
ing for  ecoDomic  sanctions  against  the 
friendly  country  of  Rhodesia,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  1965  amendment.  The  Importa- 
tion of  chrome,  pig  iron,  sugar,  tobacco, 
copper,  meat  and  meat  products,  and  hides, 
skins,  and  leathers,  as  well  as  dealings  by 
U.S.  nationals  in  such  products  originating 
In  Rhodesia,  was  forbidden  by  summary  edict. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  way  this 
Executive  Order  has  been  interpreted.  Last 
Spring,  an  American  businessman,  Robert  L. 
Wyckoff,  went  to  Rhodesia  with  the  inten- 
tion of  buying  such  products  as  were  not  on 
the  restricted  list  and  Importing  them  into 
the  U.S.  His  moUvaUon,  If  we  may  guess  at 
it,  was  "building  bridges."  Only  this  time,  he 
was  building  bridges  toward  a  friendly  na- 
tion, a  defender  of  the  West,  a  country  that 


modeled  its  historic  decision  upon  our  own 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  purchased  (5,000  worth  of 
copp>er  plaques.  These  plaques  were  manu; 
factured  In  Rhodesia,  but  they  were  made 
from  copper  mined  In  Zambia  and  refined  In 
Italy  and  Britain.  Mr.  Wyckoff  personally 
investigated  the  copper  inventory  of  the  com- 
panies he  dealt  with  to  make  sure  that  the 
shipping  cases  were  stamped  with  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  The  executive  order  Issued  by 
the  P>resident  restricts  only  "copper  .  .  . 
originating  in  Southern  Rhodesia  ....  or 
products  thereof,"  By  "Southern  Rhodesia." 
the  President  was  referring  to  the  country 
which  the  world  knows  simply  as  Rhodesia. 
Mr.  Wyckoff  reports  that  on  May  4,  two 
men  appeared  at  his  door,  without  prior  no- 
tice, one  from  the  lYeasury  Department,  and 
one  from  the  Customs  Department.  They  had 
a  copy  of  a  newspaper  article  reporting  that 
he  was  importing  articles  maxkufactured  In 
Rhodesia.  The  "n-easury  man  stated  that  he 
had  orders  from  Washington  that  all  his  Im- 
ported goods  were  to  be  seized.  They  de- 
manded his  business  records.  They  told  him 
that  If  he  attempted  to  sell  such  goods,  even 
though  they  were  not  covered  under  the 
President's  executive  order,  that  there  would 
be  "trouble."  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  frightened,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  under  the  President's 
arbitrary  order,  he  might  be  Jailed  for  ai 
much  as  ten  years. 

Mr.  Wyckoff  says  bitterly,  and  I  quote,  "In 
my  mind,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  govern- 
ment will  spare  no  expense  or  effort  in  order 
to  convict  those  who  assist  that  great  anti- 
communist  threat'  to  world  peace,  Rhodesia, 
If  similar  efforts  were  made  to  control  those 
promoting  our  great  peace-loving  friends  of 
Russia,  one  would  feel  better  about  it.  I  shall 
continue  to  help  Rhodesia  because  Rhodesia 
is  defending  my  covmtry  In  the  great  struggle 
which  will  determine  the  future  of  my  two 
children.  By  aiding  Rhodesia.  I  am  in  service 
to  my  country."  End  quote. 

Today  I  called  the  Treasury  Department 
for  an  explanation  of  their  actions  in  Mr. 
Wyckoff's  case.  Officials  of  the  Foreign  Asset* 
Control  Department  were  very  patient  in  ex- 
plaining their  position.  They  thought  the  ex- 
planation was  very  simple.  They  admitted 
that  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  correct  In  his  under- 
standing that  the  President  banned  only 
Rhodesian  coppsr  and  products  made  of  Rho- 
deslan  copper.  Htowever,  they  said  that  Treas- 
ury officials  were  suiting  not  under  the  Presi- 
dent's BUecutive  order,  but  under  the  Depart- 
ment's own  "Rhodesian  Transaction  Regula- 
tions." They  explained  that  the  Treasury  reg- 
ulations "are  broader  in  language"  than  the 
Presidents  order.  It  was  necessary,  they  said, 
to  increase  the  scope  of  the  restricUons  in 
order  to  implement  the  President's  order. 
They  explained  that  they  had  no  way  of  tell- 
ing whether  Mr.  Wyckoff's  copper  plaques 
were  made  of  Rhodesian  copper  c«-  Zamblan 
copper,  so  they  interpreted  the  Presidential 
order  to  include  all  copper  exports  from  Rho- 
desia just  In  case. 

liadles  and  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  way  to 
bureaucratic  tyranny.  When  underlings  In 
the  bureaucracy  are  free  to  broaden  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order  that  is  contrary  to  the  sense 
of  Congress  in  the  first  place,  then  there  is 
no  end  to  the  harassment  of  private  citizens 
engaging  in  private  acts.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment in  this  case  is  presuming  tliat  Mr. 
Wyckoff  is  guilty  when  they  admit  that  they 
have  no  evidence  at  all. 

Congress  must  and  will  put  a  stop  to  thl« 
distortion  of  executive  power.  The  adminis- 
tration policy  here  is  clear.  We  build  bridge* 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  which  intends  to 
destroy  us,  but  we  build  walls  around  Rho- 
desia, a  devoted  defender  of  the  West.  One 
and  the  same  piece  of  legislation  is  being 
distorted  at  both  ends  to  suit  the  aims  of  the 
Administration's  policy  planners.  At  each 
end.  we  see  the  plain  meaning  of  the  la* 
twisted,  hacked  away  at.  undermined  bit  bj 
bit,  to  suit  the  strange  notions  of  the  foreign 
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policy  the  Executive  Is  Imposing  upon  our 
nation. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
bridges  are  being  bnllt  between  ths  UjB.  and 
Rhodesia.  But  this  time,  they  are  being  buUt 
from  the  other  end.  The  Rhodestans  today 
consider  that  they  have  won  ths  battle  at 
the  sanctions.  Not  every  sector  of  their  econ- 
omy is  up  to  par,  but  in  the  main  the  balance 
of  trade  favors  Rhodesia.  Despite  ths  UN 
ganctions,  Rhodesia  Is  trading  with  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  Rhodesian  chromite  is  on  ths 
banned  list.  So  to  make  good  en  our  poUcy 
of  knifing  our  friends,  the  Administration 
has  had  to  allow  UjB.  dollars  to  go  abroad  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Import  Communist 
chromite. 

So  bridges  are  being  built  to  Rhodesia  and 
they  are  being  built  from  both  sides.  The 
wonderful  turnout  at  this  dinner  this  eve- 
ning is  proof  that  many  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  Indulge  in  "peaceful -coexistence"  with 
Rhodesia.  It  shows  that  there  may  be  some 
benefit  In  cultural  exchanges  after  all.  It 
may  even  be  that  by  programs  such  as  this 
we  may  cause  Rhodesia  to  "meilow"  and 
cease  being  the  threat  to  world  peace  that 
Mr.  Ambassador  Goldberg  keeps  complaining 
about. 

Bhodesla's  problem.  If  we  may  try  to  guess 
at  the  strange  workings  of  the  minds  of  our 
policymakers,  seems  to  be  that  Rhodeslans 
are  still  too  antl-Communlst.  Rhodesia  wants 
the  West  to  win.  The  American  policy  is  No- 
win.  All  around  the  world,  we  have  been 
anti-anti-Communist.  Oiir  policy  of  Commu- 
nist containment  has  been  less  than  success- 
ful. Ws  have  been  far  more  successful  at 
containing  and  demoralizing  the  anti-Com- 
munists. 

I  have  one  more  item  to  report  as  evidence 
of  Rhodesian  spirit.  On  May  "7,  the  Rhodesian 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Mr.  William 
Harper,  spoke  to  the  Rhodesian  Reserve  Ofll- 
cers  Association  In  Bulwayo. 

Ur.  Harper  expressed  his  personal  view  that 
the  Rhodesian  Government  would  be  willing 
to  allow  Rhodeslans  to  volunteer  to  help  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam.  Telegram  con- 
firms definite  ofTer  of  Rhodesia  to  help.  Now. 
the  men  of  the  Rhodesian  army  and  reserves 
are  superior  trained  fighters.  They  have  had 
experience  with  Communist  guerrillas  fight- 
ing hand  to  hand  in  Malaysia.  More  than 
that,  they  have  the  will  to  win.  If  the  offer  of 
the  Rhodesian  government  Is  accepted  by 
the  U.S.  and  South  Vietnam,  It  is  believed 
that  as  many  as  6,000  crack  troops  and  offi- 
cers would  Immediately  make  themselves 
available  to  go  to  Vietnam.  There  Is  nothing 
that  Rhodeslans  would  like  better  than  to 
help  the  West  win  the  war  against  world 
Oommunism. 

1  think  that  Rhodesia  has  solved  many  of 
Its  problems.  Its  independence  is  no  more  a 
matter  of  dispute  by  sensible  observers.  They 
•re  willing  to  open  up  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Britain  on  any  matter  that  will  not 
jeopardize  their  Independence.  They  would 
like  to  renew  their  relationship  vrtth  Britain 
as  trading  partners,  to  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both.  They  are  hoping  that  the  U.S. 
will  return  to  a  position  that  at  least  ap- 
proeche.'s  neutrality.  If  not  accepting  the 
willing  hand  of  friendship  offered. 

The  question  now  stands  with  the  United 
States:  Do  we  want  victory  over  world  Ccwn- 
mimlsm?  Are  we  so  anxiotis  to  be  friends 
with  the  Communists  that  we  want  to 
squelch  a  valuable  friend  from  the  Western 
tradition?  Will  the  U.S.  accept  the  Rho- 
desian volunteers?  If  we  accept  the  Rhode- 
«lan  volunteers,  we  should  only  do  It  if  we 
have  the  will  to  win.  as  the  Rhodeslans  have 
the  will  to  win.  Two  years  ago  when  the 
Rhodeslans  declared  Independence,  every- 
^xxJy  said  that  they  cotiJdn't  win.  They 
didn't  reckon  with  the  spirit  of  courage,  pa- 
trtotUra.  loyalty,  and  devotion  that  has 
typically  animated  Western  man.  The  Rho- 
deslans have  It.  That's  why  they  are  win- 
ding. That's  why  they  want  to  help  the  West 


win  In  Vietnam.  Ths  United  Btetsa  has  Hm 
power,  the  eapabiuty.  the  hlstorr  to  wla.  We 
must  now  dsmonstrats  that  w«  te.va  tfas 
will  to  win.  not  only  in  Vtotnam,  but  «Tvy- 
whers  that  OonununlMn  presents  Vtm  sbai- 
Isnge  c€  world  oonqusst.  Ladles  and  Oentl*- 
man.  when  we  do,  Rhodesia  will  be  stand- 
ing proudly  by  our  side. 


A  Tribute  to  Astronaats  Grissora,  WUte, 
and  Giaffec 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  particularly  Impressive  po«n, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  three 
valiant  astronauts  who  so  tragically  lost 
their  lives  early  this  year.  It  was  written 
by  John-Allen  Seybold  and  DcMiald  A. 
Seybold,  who  have  taken  a  great  interest 
In  these  three  astronauts,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  special  place  these  men  have  earned 
In  our  history. 

As  Representative  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  which  Includes  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  I  felt  particularly 
close  to  Astronauts  Grlssom,  White,  and 
Chaffee.  This  poem  vividly  illustrates  the 
contribution  that  these  great  men  made 
to  our  space  program,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  It  with  my  colleagues. 

A  Placx  To  Sr^MD 
(By  John-Allen  Seybold  and  Donald  A. 
Seybold) 
For  an  Instant — 

The  valiant  young  have  shown  their  odurage. 
They  have  demonstrated  a  spirit,  a  force. 
Determined  that  the  task  shall  be  done — 
A  million  moments  of  effort 
May  fail, 

A  million  attempts 
Without  gains — 
Amid  throes. 
Laments  and  refrains — 
Yet.  in  another  instaoit 
Courage  will  prevail. 
That  one  brilliant  moment 
When  the  valiant  shall  demand — 
When  In  their  finest  hour. 
They  will  affirm 
I  have  a  place  to  stand. 
And  I  shall  move  the  warld. 
This.— an  adage 
As  ancient  as  the  world  Itself 
And  still 

As  young  and  as  grand — 
That  is  all  they  have  asked. 
These  valiant  three. 
Give  me  a  place. 

Let  me  contribute  to  the  knowledge  vast — 
To  coiitrlbute  with  honor 
Toward  the  conquest  in  space 
Of  that  waterless  sea — 
They  have  embraced  their  courage 
Embraced  too,  their  love. 

Then  these  three. 

These  very  valiant  three  of  late 

Have  only  asked  the  same. 

Give  us  a  pKice  to  stand 

Within  the  frame 

Of  God's  own  estate — 

Whereupon. — they  stood 

To  be  well  counted 

As  they  shall  be — evermore — 

Of  these  three, 

These  valiant  who  endeavored, 

One  has  often  said  to  us, 


It  to  weU  worth  the  risk 

In  that  sea 

If  lUe  is  lost,— yet.  nertr, 

HsTcr  In  vain — 

And  said  aziother 

I  have  been  tb«« 

I  have  walked  In  Ood's  tmn  yard. 

Anri  nothing 

Has  made  me  more  aware 

That  I  had  found  a  pUoe  toctantf 

Where  men  and  tzvniJbie 

Are  of  smaU  regard — 

And  the  third  at  these  valiant  men.  ao  taB 

Said, — ^l  wish  to  move  ths  world 

SUU,  I  must  do  It  weU 

Or  not  at  aU. 

That  selfish  infinite  sea,  their  goal 

Ever  reaching — but  conquerable 

Yet,  cruel  and  merciless. 

A  vacuumed  sweU 

So  determined  to  exact  its  toU — 

But  that  seeming  endless  task 

Has  only  speUed  their  oouraga  tat  a  tlma. 

It  has  not  abated  thetr  valor. 

Not  one  whit. 

Let  them  gain  a  running  start 

In  the  spirit  of  their  souls 

And  they  are  joined 

By  an  entourage 

Of  young  men  who  demand  with  grit — 

Give  to  MB  that  place  to  stand  I 

Olve  to  us  the  valiant  goals  1 

For  only  then,  I  stand  to  «}urage 

With  pride  and  dignity — 

And  they  each  say.  together — 

Let  not  the  hours  that  wound 

Retard  your  faith. 

But  renew  each  moment  soon. 

That  others, — those  behind  us 

The  many  valiant  young  shall  xuaks 

That  move  to  valor 

Bo  that  our  souls  may  hear  them  say. 

Give  me  a  place  to  stand 

Give  me  a  heaven  near 

I  strive  to  move  the  world 

I  yearn  to  bold  God's  hand. 


Montgomery  GI  Diet  m  VietoaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Lance  D.  Brunson,  a  young  para- 
trooper from  Maryland,  was  recently 
killed  In  action  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  young  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  Including 
the  following  article  In  the  Record: 

MONTCOMEKT       GI      DUS      IN      VHTNAM PrC. 

Brunson  Sekv-ix  WrrH  lOlsx  Aisbokne 
Garrett  Park.  Md,  Aug.  9. — ^Pfc.  Lance  D. 
Brunson,  a  Montgomery  county  paratrooper, 
was  killed  Sunday  in  Vietnam,  exactly  three 
weeks  after  he  left  the  United  States,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  yesterday. 

Pfc.  Brunson  died  of  multiple  woxinds  re- 
ceived on  a  combat  mission,  according  to  his 
stepfather.  Chester  B.  Sobsey.  of  10708  Mont- 
rose avenue.  Garrett  Park. 

Pfc.  Brunson,  20.  was  stationed  in  a 
weapons  platoon  with  the  lOlst  Airborne 
Division,  the  "Screaming  Eagles."  He  left  the 
United  States  for  Vietnam  July  16. 

TRIPLE    VOLT-NTEZR 

Pfc.  Brunson  was  a  volunteer  all  the  way, 
Mr.  Sobsey  said  last  night — he  volunteered 
lor  the  Army,  for  the  paratroopen  and  (or 
Vietnam. 

"In  his  last  letter  he  said  there  was  no 
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reason  to  be  {aroud  of  him  yet  becauM  be  bad 
not  yet  done  bla  Job."  Mr.  Botteey  reoaUed. 
The  ytyung  soldier  ^»*M«t«H  in  tbe  Aimj 
two  day*  after  lila  graduaittaa  from  Albert 
Einstein  Hl^  Scbool.  KtmidTigton.  IftL,  la 
June,  1946. 

BOBIf  ON  WKST  COAST 

He  was  born  In  Loa  Angwlae  and  grew  up 
In  Laa  Vegas,  Ner.  Tbe  faznUy  nwred  to 
tfarylazMl  In  1050,  after  tbe  election  of  Bcna- 
tor  Oannon  (D„  Ner.) ,  for  whom  Mr.  Sobaey 
la  ezecutlve  aeoretary. 

Pfc  Brunaon  la  surrlTed  by  his  step- 
father; hla  naottier,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Sobaay; 
bla  grandxaotber,  UCra.  Tina  IVuman;  a  ala- 
tcr,  Barbre  AUoe  Brunackn;  and  two  brotheim. 
Stephen  IC  Sobeey  and  Robert  L.  Sobsey,  all 
of  Garrett  Park. 


A  Confawd  Call  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

aw  KABSACHXTSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATTVES 
Thursday.  Augtist  10.  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
moflt  of  It  unfavorable,  focused  aa  the 
House  of  R^resentatlves  rejection  of  the 
resolution  to  consider  the  Rat  Extennl- 
natiim  Act  of  1967. 

My  vote  against  the  resolution  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  rat  eradi- 
catlOD  can  best  be  handled  at  the  local 
level,  and  that  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
fight  rats  do  not  require  further  prollf er- 
aticm. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  denied  that 
rats  pose  a  serious  problem  to  the  heeJth 
and  econrany  of  our  Ntttirai.  Yet,  there 
was  a  great  hue  and  cry  to  the  effect 
that  C<xigress  is  impervious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  small  children — that  it  spends 
millions  to  protect  cows  but  spends  noth- 
ing to  protect  babies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial of  August  3.  such  claims  are  totally 
unjustified.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attentlcHi  of  my  colleagues  what  I  con- 
aider  to  be  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  rational  consideration  of  the  issue  in 
Its  pr(K>er  per^iectlve.  As  the  editorial  so 
aptly  points  out,  "sentiment  has  ob- 
scured reason"  in  the  rat  Issue. 
A  OoNruscs  Caix  roa  Action 

President  Johnson's  continuing  effort  to 
make  the  proposed  federal  rat  control  pro- 
^gram  a  symbol  of  what  Congress  could  do 
for  urban  barmony  and  peace  is  most  regret- 
table. 

Tbe  President  la  unfairly  making  a  scape- 
goat of  the  House,  which  rejected  the  pro- 
gram. He  la  f\imlshlng  ammunition  to  rloi 
Inciters  who  need  d6  no  mere  than  quote 
the  President.  And,  unfortiinately,  the  issue 
has.  In  reality,  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with 
dTil  rights  or  cItU  disorder. 

The  administration 'a  Idea  la  to  spend  $40 
million  for  eradicating  rats,  over  a  three- 
year  period,  with  cities  doubling  UjB.  grants 
the  third  year  but  contributing  nothing  up 
to  then. 

It  Is  beycHid  contention  that  tbe  rat  popu- 
lation is  substantial,  that  each  year  an  un- 
determined number  ct  ehUdren  and  adults 
are  bitten,  and  that  material  damaga  from 
the  rodents  is  extenslw.  ~ 


But  the  basis  of  the  House  majority's 
oppoaltlion  was  that  the  problem  la  one  for 
ttie  eltlca.  And  It  baa  been  so  considered. 
It  la  noteworthy  that,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Allan  W.  Donaldwui,  awodate  director 
of  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of  Disease  Prevention  and 
Environmental  Control,  tbe  olty  that  baa 
been  most  sucoessf  ul  la  none  other  than  De- 
trott,  wbere  rat  Utes  were  reduced  from  123 
In  1961  to  17  in  1965. 

In  this  Ugbt,  then,  it  Is  disturbing  to  re- 
view what  the  President  has  said  within  tbe 
past  few  days: 

"IX  we  can  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
protect  cows  from  screw  worms,  why  cant 
we  spend  a  Uttle  more  money  to  protect  our 
children  from  ratfi?" 

And.  speaklag  to  tbe  nation  after  the 
Detroit  madnees,  "A  government  that  has 
spent  millions  to  protect  baby  calves  can 
surely  afford  tbe  same  concern  for  baby  boys 
and  girls." 

Sentiment  has  obscured  reason  in  this  ap- 
proach. Contagloxis  disease  among  animals  or 
humans,  whether  hookworm,  hepatitis  or 
cancer,  la  properly  a  challenge  to  the  federal 
government.  But  there  Is  no  epidemic  threat 
In  this  country  from  rats,  says  Dr.  Donaldson. 

Rats  would  not  be  a  threat  without  ac- 
cumulations of  garbage  and  111th  and  prop>er- 
ty  neglect,  for  which  lazy  or  Indifferent  peo- 
ple and  dty  goTernments  share  responsibility. 
It  la  at  that  level  that  Mr.  Johnson  shovild 
eaU  for  action,  and  not  confuse  tbe  need  for 
cleanliness  wlt2i  the  causes  of  civil  lawless- 


ward  and  upward  process.  One  critic  has 
suggested  It  probably  "exceeds  the  pc^iula- 
tlon  of  Texas." 

No  one  should  queetloti  paying  his  share 
when  the  nation  to  at  war.  It  Is  Uttle  enougfa 
by  comparison  with  the  sacrlfloee  of  men 
taken  far  from  home  to  endure  hardship, 
and  possibly  Injury  or  death. 

Everyone  has  a  right,  though,  to  demand 
an  end  to  concurrent  waste. 

And  President  Jc^nson  has  no  right  to  oon- 
fuse  one  with  the  other  in  tzylng  to  justify 
a  10  per  cent  addition  to  yoiu-  tax  bill. 


Yoa'U  Pay  for  At  Watte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
call  by  President  Johnson  for  an  income 
tax  increase  has  not  been  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  in  Iowa. 

On  Friday,  August  4.  an  editorial  in 
the  Davenport  Times-Democrat  reflected 
the  thinking  of  many  lowans. 

It  called  for  reduced  domestic  spend- 
ing and  elimination  of  waste.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Yonru.  Pat  roa  th*  Wastb 

President  Johnson  Linked  a  caU  for  a  10 

per  cent  surcharge  on  Inccone  tax  "ITiurBday 

with  an  announcement  that  American  troop 

strength   In    Vietnam   wlU   be  Increased  by 

-45.000  to  50.000. 

The  device  here  Is  so  transparent  It  must 
be  plain  to  all.  He  would  have  It  {^ypear  the 
war  Is  tbe  reason  for  measures  to  avert  a 
budget  de&clt  which  oould  surpass  $28  bil- 
lion. 

It  la  one  oC  the  coini>elllng  reeisons,  of 
course.  This  nation  Is  pouring  966  million  a 
day  Into  that  effort. 

The  United  States  oould  finance  a  tre- 
mendously expensive  war  without  such  a 
surtax,  thotigb,  if  It  were  not  for  the  finan- 
cial waste  which  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Oon- 
grees  permit  to  continue  In  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Pleas  for  greater  fiscal  responsibility  are 
Ignored. 

Surveys  reveal  the  cost  of  national  defense 
has  not  risen  as  rapidly  aa  that  for  non-de- 
fense purposes.  Jua*  how  many  hundred 
thousand  employees  have  been  added  to  tbe 
Federal  payroll  during  the  Jctonaan.  Admin- 
istration cannot  be  stated  aocurately  except 
When  a  computation  la  run  on  any  given 
date  because  R  has  been  a  continually  on- 


Nerve  Gas:  A  Fret  for  Nasier 


EXTE3<JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Of  NZW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  Aufpist  10.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nasser's  inhimianlty  to  his  fellow  man, 
and  to  his  brother  Arab  no  less,  was  once 
again  demonstrated  by  his  use  of  lethal 
nerve  gas  against  the  Yemenite  popula- 
tion. 

The  International  Red  Cross  has  con- 
firmed the  use  of  this  gas  and  has  re- 
ported that  women,  children,  and  live- 
stock, as  well  OB  Yemenite  troops,  have 
fallen  victim  to  Nasser's  brutality. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
lesigues  an  article  written  by  Ralph  Mc- 
GUl.  for  the  August  3.  1967,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star.  The  ar- 
ticle concerns  Nasser's  atrocious  acts  and 
follows: 

Nervs  Gas:    A  First  Foa  Nassek 

In  Yemen  President  Nasser's  love  and  com- 
passion for  his  brother  Arab  Is  revealed  by  bis 
army^  use  of  lethal  gas  on  villages  and 
troopa.  Women,  children,  cattle  and  other 
livestock  are  among  the  victims. 

The  International  Red  Croes  has  confirmed 
the  use  of  these  gases.  The  United  Nations  hai 
a  report.  The  gas  la  being  dropped  In  bombs. 
It  Is  a  mixture  of  phosgene  and  nerve  gas. 
Phosgene  was  tbe  gas  which  attained  no- 
toriety and  condemnation  In  the  First  World 
War.  Tbe  Oennans  imtlated  use  of  It  against 
French  and  Canadian  troops  on  the  Tpret 
front,  on  April  23.  1916. 

Nerve  gas  has  been  used  In  Yemen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  virarfare.  It  Is,  as 
tised  In  Yemen,  mixed  with  phosgene.  Nerve 
gas,  either  in  liquid  or  spray  form.  Is  a  killer. 
There  Is  an  Injection  of  atropine  which.  If 
taken  Immediately  after  exposure  will  save 
the  victim's  life. 

Adults,  however,  will  find  no  comfort  In 
nevra  of  the  specific.  Persons  around  40  years 
old  and  above  are  not  helped  by  the  Injection. 

The  UAJR.  reportedly  had  stockpiles  of  the 
gas  bombs  on  the  Sinai  desert.  There  also  are 
persisting  stories  that  Israeli  troops  captured 
some  of  the  bombs  and  at  a  moment  regarded 
as  propltloiis  for  the  best  propaganda  and 
diplomatic  results  will  release  them  for  pub- 
lic view.  This  story  of  the  capture  of  such 
gas  bombs  is,  as  aforesaid,  not  confirmed. 

In  Yemen  it  Is  confirmed.  The  interna- 
tional Red  Croaa  baa  even  exhumed  some 
bodies.  Samples  of  tissue  and  blood  have  been 
laboratory  tested  and  evidence  found  of 
phosgene  and  nerve  gas.  There  also  have  been 
signs  of  the  occasional  use  of  mustard  gas. 

Nasser  has  had  40,000  troops  In  Yemen 
for  about  two  years.  (The  to>tal  was  reduced 
to  approximately  2S,000  before  the  attack  on 
Israel.)  EQs  enemies  are  tlie  "royalists.''  Thej 
are,  for  the  moet  part,  tribesmen  who  havt 


lemamed  loyal  to  their  king,  who  was  dis- 
placed by  a  Nn wser -supported  ooup.  Deq>lta 
the  fact  they  are  relatively  tmtralned  and 
possess  few  weapons,  they  have  managed  to 
(tand  off  the  Egyptian  troops. 

Now,  however,  they  are  probably  near  de- 
feat. Tbe  first  use  of  phosgene  gas  against 
tbem  was  in  1966. 

In  January  1967,  the  International  Red 
Cross  reported  another  gas  attack,  largely 
agamst  vUlagers.  This  was  nerve  gas,  the  first 
use  of  It  In  history.  Over  200  vUlagera,  In- 
cluding women  and  children,  and  livestock 
were  killed. 

In  May,  shortly  before  mobilization  against 
Israel,    there   was   another    attack. 

Since  that  war  ended,  Nasser  has  stepped 
up  use  of  gas.  On  July  4,  5  and  10,  nerve  gas 
was  dumped  on  the  Yemen  vlllagera  and  on 
areas  where  the  stubborn  army  was  holdmg 
out.  There  understandably  la  growing  panic 
and  fear  among  the  people  who  have  for  so 
k>ng  opposed  Nasser's  army. 

There  has  been  loud  outcry  because  of  the 
general  use  of  napalm  In  recent  warfare,  In- 
cluding that  In  Vietnam.  There  was  protest, 
even,  against  the  use  of  defoliation  sprays  to 
kill  leaves  m  jungle  areas  of  heavy  troops 
and  arms  concentration. 

But  Nasser's  brutal  use  of  lethal  gas 
against  dvUlans  and  troope — aU  fellow 
Arabs — has  gone  improtearted  In  and  out  of 
tbe  United  Nations.  The  sUence  is  out- 
rageous. 

Just  why  the  Russians,  wbo  are  now  the 
most  Influential  power  with  Nasser,  do  not 
use  their  connection  to  halt  use  of  gas  also  Is 
a  question.  It  does  not  redound  to  Soviet 
credit  to  be  rebuUdlng  Naaeer's  armed 
strength  and  not  demanding  be  cease  the 
Ugly  and  barbaric  use  of  gas  In  Yemen. 


Key  Job  To  FUl  at  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   HrW   JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  regret  that  many  Members  of 
CSongress  learn  that  Wayne  Fredericks, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  is  leaving  Government 
service.  Mr.  Fredericks  is  a  man  of  xm- 
usual  qualifications  and  his  absence  will 
be  felt  in  the  State  Department  and  here 
In  Washington.  I  wish  to  insert  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Wayne  Fredericks. 

The  editorial  is  as  f  oUows : 

Ket  Job  To  Pnx  at  State 

A  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  does  not  rank  high  In  the  State  De- 
partment bureaucracy,  but  J.  Wayne  Fred- 
wlcks  transformed  that  poet  Into  a  key  In- 
•trument  of  two-way  education.  He  did  much 
to  educate  leaders  of  the  new  Africa  about 
America,  but  his  greater  contribution  may 
nsve  been  the  educaUon  of  Americans  about 
Africa's  problems  and  prospects. 

Mr.  Fredericks  was  a  tireless  advocate  of 
»n  acUve  and  dlsUnctlve  American  policy  for 
»  conunent  usually  low  on  Washington's  prl- 
Wty  list.  He  thus  helped  overcome  that 
^emendous  InstituUonal  Inertial  force"  at 
8Ute  of  which  Adlal  Stevenson  warned  Presl- 
aent-elect  Kennedy  in  1960.  He  aroused  an 
•ndurlng  Interest  in  Africa  on  the  part  of 
intelligent  young  members  of  the  Oongreas 
»nd  many  others  in  tbe  community  at  large. 

T^  dedicated  man  oould  carry  on  such  a 
We-wheellng.    many-faceted    operation    in 


part  because  be  was  not  a  nariwr  dlplaaa^ 
beholden  to  tbe  Voretga  Barvloe  eaftilWi 
ment.  With  hla  d^iartuze  from  OofmtaxomBt, 
President  Johnson  and  Secretary  BiMk  would 
be  well  adTlaed  to  oooclxule  that  tiMy  eaa 
beet  fiU  the  job  by  going  outatds  tbe  Vtatvtcn 
Service,  as  President  Kennedy  did  when  be 
appointed  Mr.  Fredericks  In  19«1. 


Providing  an  Improved  PromotioB  Sys- 
tem for  Medical  and  Dental  Officers  of 
tiie  Armed  Forcef 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MIBSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  10242  which  would  provide 
for  an  Improved  promotion  system  for 
medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  legislation  was  a  long  time 
coming  and  Is  urgently  needed,  In  my 
considered  opinion. 

By  improving  the  promotional  system 
the  poor  retention  rate  of  physicians  and 
dentists  in  the  armed  services  will  be  im- 
proved. This,  in  turn,  wlU  provide  for 
more  exr>erienced  medical  personnel,  the 
end  result  being  Improved  quall^  In 
medical  care  to  our  service  men  and 
women. 

Unsatisfactory  promotion  opportunity 
has  long  been  an  important  factor  In  our 
poor  retention  rate  in  the  medical  and 
dental  oflScer  corps.  Physlcans  and  den- 
tists are  higlily  trained  and  scarce  com- 
modities of  personnel  who  have  never 
had  equal  promotion  opportunity  In  the 
armed  services.  They  have  always  had 
to  compete  with  other  officers  In  the  line 
for  promotion  when  a  vacancy  occurred. 
This  new  legislation  will  eliminate  the 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  competition 
with  line  ofHcers,  and  will  create  new 
promotional  opportunities  in  the  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Corps,  especiaUy  for  field 
grades. 

The  legislation  would  also  grant  much 
needed  relief  of  the  presently  severe  re- 
striction in  the  number  of  authorized 
general  or  flag  officer  positions.  As  we 
well  know,  under  existing  regulations, 
we  cannot  expect  to  retain  our  senior 
colonels  beyond  the  20-year  point  un- 
less there  is  a  reasonable  wportunlty 
for  further  promotion. 

I  have  introduced  similar  legislation 
which  would  assist  in  the  elimination  of 
this  problem  throughout  the  entire 
armed  services  which  is  entitled  "selected 
extended  tenure  program."  Coupled  with 
this  Is  the  fact  that  the  military  Is  un- 
able at  present,  to  promote  their  ex- 
perienced clinical  specialists  to  general 
officer  grade  without  removing  them 
from  their  clinical  position.  What  Is  re- 
quired is  airthorized  flag  and  general  of- 
ficer positions  In  our  teaching  hospitals 
and  larger  medical  centers,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  incentive  for  highly  qualified 
physicians  to  remain  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. The  remaining  step  is  to  possibly 
Increase  and  certainly  compreBS  spe- 
cialty professional  and  profldeney  pay. 


Mr.  Bptaksx,  In  summary,  this  legis- 
lation not  only  provides  new  career  In- 
centive through  promoti(m  and  reten- 
tkm.  but  it  would  substantially  enhance 
the  prestige  of  highly  qualified  physi- 
cians and  dentists  In  the  armed  services. 


Parceling  Out  tlie  Riot  Blame 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   FIKKSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  reappraisal  of  the  problems  facing 
the  cities  of  America.  However,  rather 
than  a  serious  reappraisal,  what  we  are 
experiencing  is  a  frantic  effort  to  place 
the  blame  for  these  tragic  events  on  the 
President,  Congress,  Governors,  mayors, 
and  others. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
column  written  by  Frank  Getlein,  and 
published  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  It  illustrates  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  Indict  any  one  perscm  or 
institution  for  riots  and  other  ills  of  our 
society.  The  column  follows: 

Pabcklino  Out  th«  Riot  Blame 
(By  Frank  OeUeln) 

The  amaprtng  things  about  the  recent  riots 
In  our  cities  is  how  perfectly  they  bore  out 
the  direst  forebodings  of  practically  every- 
one. It  lant  juat  that  tbey  dldnt  take  any- 
one by  surprise.  Nothing  takes  anyone  by 
surprise  anymore.  But  beyond  that,  after  the 
evente — and  even  during  them — ^the  riots 
turned  out  to  be  the  predictable  result  of 
what  everyone  on  all  sides  of  every  question 
has  been  arguing  all  the  time. 

Take  the  gunnuts,  pro  and  con,  who  are 
the  easiest  XJb  Identify  with  a  simple,  strong 
position.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  antl- 
gunnuts.  If  only  Congress  had  ptassed  a  fire- 
arms control  law  after  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  as  the  anti-gunnuts 
urged  at  the  time,  the  riots  woxild  never  have 
taken  place,  since  the  only  guns  around 
would  be  In  the  hands  of  the  police,  a  likely 
story. 

The  pro-gunnuts.  by  contrast,  find  that 
the  riots  prove  their  point  that  the  worst 
thing  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  pass  a 
gun  control  law.  When  riots  erupt,  the  law- 
abiding  cltisen  is  well-advised  to  have  a 
ahootlng  Iron  handy  to  protect  his  loved  ones 
and  bis  property.  If  shopowners  and  pedes- 
trians had  only  had  more  gxxns  of  their  own, 
the  riots  wouldn't  have  happened,  another 
likely  story. 

Moving  from  the  svirface  froth  to  the 
surges  of  the  deep,  we  find  tbe  same  Inter- 
esting manifestation  of  simultaneous  ar- 
rival at  the  same  place  from  opposite  start- 
ing points  by  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

One  school  holds  that  riots  are  the  direct 
result  of  congressional  inaction  on  adminis- 
tration proposals  for  expanding  tbe  poverty 
program.  "If  Barge  were  only  here,"  the 
thought  goes,  "these  things  wouldn't  have 
happened."  This  seems  to  suppose  that  snip- 
ers and  Bwlpers  are  all  subscribers  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  hit  the  streets 
whenever  their  favorite  magazine  reports  bad 
news  for  ole  Sarge.  Possible,  of  course.  There 
have  been  stranger  Uterary  tastes  than  the 
Record,  although  it's  hard  to  think  of  one 
offhand. 

On  the  other  side  of  that  particular  etreet. 
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the  view  Is  th»t  the  rlott  are  obylouBly 
caused  by  a  Supreme  Court  gone  aoft  on  tbm 
righto  of  crlmlnalB.  ClTll  rlgbte  are  civil  rlota. 
Tell  potential  rioters  In  advance  that  police 
will  not  be  allowed  to  listen  to  their  con- 
fessions, that  they  have  to  be  provided  with 
lawyers,  that  U  convicted  they  can  be  re- 
leased at  once  for  any  of  a  dozen  constitu- 
tional reasons,  and  naturaUy  they'U  riot. 
Wouldn't  you? 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  twlsto  In  the 
argument  Is  the  one  that  blames  the  riots  on 
President  Johnson  for  having  aooused  ex- 
pectations he  was  totally  unable  to  fulfill  and 
not  even  especially  Interested  In  fulfilling. 
The  implication  here  is  that  as  long  as  the 
wretched  and  oppressed  don't  ezi>ect  any- 
thing they  don't  give  any  trouble,  so  let's 
not  disturb  their  despair.  In  the  historical 
context  of  presidential  promises,  what  Is 
algnlflcant  Is  that  apparently  for  the  first 
time  in  our  political  history  a  segment  of  the 
citizenry  actually  believed  what  a  preetdent 
said  he  would  do  for  them  and  ran  rioting 
when  he  dldnt  do  it.  Well,  it's  true  that 
many  Negroes  have  been  deprived  of  a  decent 
education,  but  surely  they  are  not  so  totally 
deprived  as  to  take  a  politician's  word  for  bis 
bond. 

Equally  oomforttng  to  those  who  hold  It  Is 
the  outeide  agitator  theory  of  riots.  The  ap- 
proach here  Is  that  young  unemployed  Ne- 
groes In  any  given  community  are  perfectly 
happy,  all  the  time  singing  and  doing  the 
cake-walk,  xmtU  those  rascally  outsiders  come 
Inside  from  the  cold  and  make  things  hot. 

A  particularly  striking  instance  of  the  iden- 
tity of  oppoeltee  tn  riot  theory  Is  found  m 
the  role  of  the  police.  In  Detroit,  the  poUce 
ar*  blamed  for  not  moving  In  Immediately 
with  hard  hats  and  hard  noses  and  no  non- 
sense. If  only  flim  actl(»i  had  been  taken 
from  the  first,  it  la  righteously  pointed  out, 
nothing  at  all  would  have  happened.  On  the 
other  band,  the  police  In  Milwaukee  did  move 
swiftly  to  oontrol  the  situation  and  what  are 
they,  for  their  pains?  Honky-fasclsta,  that's 
what;  guilty  of  polloe  brutality  and  prema- 
ture tough-mlndedneos.  It's  not  Just  that  the 
police  cant  win;  they  can't  even  hope  to  stay 
tvvL  No  matter  what  they  do.  no  matter 
Whether  a  riot  takes  place  or  not.  no  matter 
whether  people  are  killed  or  people  are  saved, 
the  police  are  always  wrong. 

And  so,  tot  that  matter,  is  everyone  else. 
From  some  point  of  view  or  other,  everyone— 
President,  OongresB,  poverty  workers,  black 
power  shoutera,  mayors,  governors.  National 
Ouard.  police,  white  men.  black  men.  begger- 
men.  thieves — everyone  is  responsible  for  the 
riots. 

That's  the  beauty  at  it.  What  everyone  U 
reepoDslble  for,  nobody  has  to  do  aDytblng 
about  except  sort  out  the  blame  onto  all 
those  other  people.  And  that  Is  what.  In  Oon- 
greao.  In  committee,  tn  state  bouse  and  White 
House,  in  your  bouse  and  my  house,  we  are 
all  engaged  In  doing. 


Nefre    Fighter    Pilot    Hits    Camichael, 
BUck  P«wer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  DAHO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  Augiut  1.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  I^seaker, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  la  re- 
plete with  the  wordfi  and  deeds  of  men 
who  loved  Uielr  country.  The  words  of 
these  patriot*  have  been  pertinent  to 
their  times,  and  I  know  of  no  recent  pub- 
lic utterance  more  apt  and  moving  than 


that  of  Col.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  an  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  stationed  In  Vietnam, 
as  quoted  by  William  Tuohy,  writing  In 
the  Ii08  Angeles  Times  of  August  9,  and 
carried  In  the  Washington  Post  Au- 
gust 10: 

If  something  Is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now,  then  I'm  willing  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  until  she  pulls  out  of  It  and  gets 
right. 

So  said  Colonel  James. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  should  be  en- 
graved on  every  American's  heart.  How 
much  more  powerful  are  the  words  of  this 
distinguished  American  who  Is  serving 
his  country  so  well  than  the  mouthings 
of  black  power  advocate  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  who  would  tear  this  coimtry 
apart,  rather  than  build  her  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  Is  wrong  with 
our  country  right  now,  thanks,  in  part, 
to  the  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap  Browns. 
So  let  us  join  with  Colonel  James — and 
not  only  "hold  her  hand  for  a  while  imtll 
she  pulls  out  of  It  and  gets  right" — but 
help  her  to  "get  right." 

Mr.  Tuohy's  article  on  Colonel  James 
follows.  I  commend  It  to  all  who  love  our 
country. 

Negro  Pighitk  Pilot  Hrrs  Carmichael, 

Black  Powkb 

(By  William  Tuohy) 

Danano,    Soctth     Vietnam,     Attcust    9. — 

"Stokely  Carmichael  is  a  big-mouth  who  is 

making  a  profeeslon  out  of  being  a  Negro, 

and  he's  got  no  damn  business  speaking  for 

me,"  said  the  tall,  impreselve-looklng  Negro 

pilot.  "This  Black  Power  garbage  la  for  the 

birds." 

Col.  Daniel  James  Jr..  47.  carries  his  230 
pounds  on  a  8-foot,  4-lnch  frame  covered  by 
a  distinctive  black  flying  suit  with  sUver 
colonel's  eagles  on  the  shoulders.  There  are 
command  pUot's  wings  on  his  breast  Just 
above  the  name:  "Chappie  James." 

Chappie  James,  the  biggest  fighter  pilot  in 
the  Air  Pores,  has  become  something  of  a 
legend  in  the  air  war  In  Vietnam.  He  files  an 
F--4  Pbantom  fighter  and  Is  vice  wing  com- 
mander of  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
based  in  Thailand.  The  commander  Is 
James's  closest  friend.  Col.  Robin  Olds,  the 
Air  Force's  top  ace. 

In  Danang  on  a  short  visit.  Col.  James  said 
In  an  Interview,  "These  riots  are  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the  Negroes' 
cause.  This  could  set  the  civU  rights  move- 
ment back  100  years.  A  lot  of  the  fence- 
sitters  are  Jumping  off  on  the  wrong  side 
now." 

Col.  James  emphasized  that  he  did  not 
speak  for  the  white  establishment. 

"We're  fighting  to  get  laws  passed  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights,"  James  pointed  out.  "You've 
got  to  obey  taws.  You  can't  have  a  double 
standard." 

James  is  especially  critical  of  Stokely  Car- 
michael, the  former  head  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

"I  reseiit  Stokely's  setting  himself  up  as 
spokesman  for  Negroes."  he  said.  "This 
S.03.  Is  leading  too  many  kids  astray.  And 
when  he  advisee  Negro  servicemen  to  come 
back  and  fight  at  home — that's  sheer 
stupidity." 

In  case  anyone  should  question  his  own 
credentials  in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
James  added,  "Hell,  I  was  in  the  original  sit- 
in  back  m  1043." 

He  and  nearly  100  other  Negro  Army  Air 
Corps  cadets  refused  to  accept  segregation  at 
Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  in  Michigan.  They 
were  all  arrested  and  threatened  with  court- 
martial,  but  they  held  their  ground  and  the 
charges  later  were  dropped. 

-What  I  really  don't  buy  is  that  back-to- 
Afrloa  stuff,"  James  concluded.  "I'm  not  an 


African  Immigrant.  I'm  an  American  with 
several  generations  behind  me  In  my 
country. 

"If  something  Is  wrong  with  my  coxintry 
right  now,  then  Vm  willing  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  untU  she  pxUls  out  of  it  and  gets 
right." 

Bom  in  Pensacola,  Pla.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  James  now  lives  in  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  He  has  two  sons,  one  in  Air  Force 
ROTC  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and  a 
daughter  who  was  formerly  an  airline 
stewardess. 


A  Pnih  For  ETV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   rrWNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HO0SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  legislation  establishing  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  corporation  to  improve 
noncommercial,  educational  radio  and 
television,  I  am  pleased  that  support  for 
public  television  Is  growing  across  the 
Nation. 

As  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  noted 
in  an  editorial  on  July  1,  National  and 
State  committees  are  being  formed  "to 
develop  a  public  Interest  in  educational 
television,  chiefly  among  practitioners  of 
the  arts  and  dvic  leaders." 

In  my  own  home  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  committee  on  pubUc  television 
has  begun  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  a 
statewide  public  television  network  and 
a  public  television  corporation. 

The  proposals  by  the  Pennsylvania 
committee  closely  parallel  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
I  have  sponsored.  Both  recognize  the  Im- 
portance of  strong  Interconnections  be- 
tween local  stations  and  the  necessity  of 
program  and  <«jerational  support  from 
a  private,  nonprofit  corporation. 

The  PlttsbuiKh  Post-Gazette  editorial 
asserts  that  "public  television  must  fight 
for  its  independence  and  establish  itself 
as  a  rival  to  commercial  television."  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  will  help 
It  do  Just  that.  In  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  »uwx)rt  this  worthwhile 
legislation.  I  Insert  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  Its  strong  argu- 
ments for  public  television  to  their  at- 
tention: 

A  Push   roa  ETV 

Creation  of  national  and  state  committees 
for  pubUc  television  Is  good  news  for  those 
Who  are  fed  up  with  the  insipid  fare  pro- 
vided by  the  commercial  networks. 

The  federal  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Thomas  P.  P.  Hovlng.  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  will  seek 
to  develop  a  public  interest  In  educational 
television,  chiefly  among  practitioners  of  th« 
arts  and  civic  leaders. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Television,  cochalred  by  Albert 
J.  Nesbltt.  of  Philadelphia,  and  Joseph  D. 
Hughes,  of  Pittsburgh,  met  thU  week  t« 
begin  a  study  of  the  creation  of  a  statewlda 
public  television  network  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  to  consider  the  desirability  an4 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  corporation  for 
public  television.  The  committee  will  com- 
plete its  work  before  the  end  of  this  year 
and  hopefully  ttxe  seven  ETV  stations  pre*- 
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ently  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  will  be 
interconnected  soon  thereafter. 

The  hoi>e  aroused  that  television  wiU  at 
last  achieve  maturity  and  fulfill  its  early 
promise  as  a  fount  of  Instruction  and  delight 
Is  inspiring.  tTnfortunately.  the  obstacles  to 
the  formation  of  a  sophisticated,  original 
and  Independent  educational  television  net- 
work are  formidable.  Joseph  Morgenstern, 
movie  editor  of  Newsweek,  describes  a  few 
of  them  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  magazine. 
Admitting  that  educational  television  has 
produced  some  superb  documentaries  and 
shows,  he  believes  that  it  has  acquired  a 
reputation  as  an  edlfjrlng  bore.  The  Infre- 
quent successes  of  ETV  are  like  so  many 
plums  stuck  In  a  tasteless  gray  pudding. 

But  the  real  Impasse  Is  the  timidity  of 
local  station  managers  who  are  afraid  to 
offend  influential  members  of  their  local 
board  of  directors,  who  are  in  turn  frightened 
of  commiuilty  pressure  groups.  Mr.  Morgen- 
stern maintains  that  the  people  managing 
the  pedestrian  local  outlets  are  fearful  of 
reachmg  a  wider  audience  or  achieving  ex- 
cellence because  they  fear  conflict  with  com- 
mercial television.  He  accusee  all  KTV  view- 
ers with  complicity  in  the  notion  that  what- 
ever is  edifying  must  necessarily  be  diUl. 

Mr.  Morgenstern  Is  not  sanguine  about 
the  future  of  educational  television.  If  it 
becomes  too  profeeslonally  competent  it  will 
meet  with  oppKieltlon  from  the  commercial 
networks.  If  it  dares  explore  unconventional 
Intellectual  themes  its  structiu^  and  financ- 
ing will  be  reviewed  by  governmental  author- 
ities, who  are  notoriously  combustible.  The 
big  challenge  Is  to  erect  effective  shields  be- 
tween sponsoring  governments  and  the  STV 
networks  so  that  their  programing  is  not 
poUtlcaUy  svispect. 

Sometimes  the  only  way  out  of  a  dilemma 
Is  straight  through.  PubUc  television  must 
fight  for  its  independence  and  establish  It- 
self as  a  rival  to  commercial  television.  It 
must  not  cultivate  an  Innocuous  conformity 
but  reflect  every  shade  of  opinion.  It  must, 
to  short,  express  the  diversity,  even  the 
cbaoe,  of  democracy  Itself. 


The  Sontheast  Asian  Associatioii  for 
Regional  Cooperation:  An  Important 
Event  for  Uie  Pacific  Commanitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  JO.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  step 
toward  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  within  the  Pacific  basin  was 
taken  this  past  weekend,  although  little 
noted  in  this  country.  In  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land, representatives  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  the  Philip- 
pines. Singapore,  and  Thailand  met  for 
preliminary  discussion  of  »  proposed 
Southeast  Asian  Association  for  Regional 
CooperaUon.  The  SEAARC  Is  designed  as 
an  Informal  organization  to  assist  in 
mutual  assistance  among  these  five  de- 
veloping nations.  Exchange  is  hoped  for 
on  economic,  technical,  and  cultural 
levels  for  the  main  part  although  other 
forms  of  interchange  may  arise  from  the 
association. 

Two  individual  aspects  of  the  SEAARC 
»re  of  especial  concern  to  those  who  seek 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  First,  this  Is  an 
organization  of  a  completely  regional  na- 


ture. It  Is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
■olely  the  five  nations  involved  and  has 
only  those  five  natlAis  as  members — no 
outside  interest  group  exists.  All  of  the 
time,  energy,  and  funds  for  the  program 
were  furnished  by  Asians.  Second,  the 
association  will  be  totally  free  of  any 
military  or  political  commitment.  The 
SEAARC  is  designed  for  multilateral  as- 
sistance in  the  internal  development  of 
the  nations  involved  and  nothing  more. 
The  kind  of  internal  economic  and  po- 
litical stability  that  Is  hoped  for  through 
this  plan  is  believed  to  be  a  much  more 
important  device  for  peace  than  any  kind 
of  treaty  or  alliance. 

The  SE:aarc  should  be  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  for  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  sta- 
bility in  that  part  of  the  world  means 
much  for  our  security  as  well.  We  have 
proposed  and  entered  Into  many  pro- 
grams of  this  nature,  but  the  SEAARC 
is  significant  in  that  we,  nor  any  major 
power,  are  involved  and  that  this  plan 
Is  of  an  entirely  peaceful  nature.  We  can 
look  to  this  program  to  make  real  prog- 
ress toward  Its  stated  goals  without  be- 
coming sidetracked  in  the  political  and 
military  complications  to  which  so  many 
similar  programs  have  fallen  heir. 


Truth  in  Lending:  The  Johnson  Con- 
sumer Protection — Protection  at  Its 
Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JBtSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  threshold  of  realizing 
the  long-sought-after  goal  of  giving  In- 
creased protection  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

I  refer,  of  couj-se,  to  the  recent  open- 
ing of  hearings  on  truth-ln-lending 
legislation  by  the  House  Banking  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Congresswoman 
Leonor  K.  SuLLrvAN,  and  to  signs  of 
growing  endorsement  by  Members  of  this 
body  for  such  legislation. 

There  Is  great  Interest  in  the  current 
hearings.  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that 
the  controversy  which  may  develop  over 
certain  features  of  this  legislation  will 
not  be  permitted  to  halt  efifective  truth- 
ln-lending  legislation  now  that  the  Sen- 
ate, after  7  years,  has  passed  the  credit 
disclosure  bill,  and  after  President  John- 
son has  placed  the  moral  authority  of 
his  administration  behind  It. 

Approval  of  truth  in  lending  will  be 
a  fine  victory  for  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
truth-in-lendlng  leglslatl<m  is  a  practi- 
cal necessity.  The  degree  of  need  for  such 
legislation  has  been  demonstrated  by 
evidence  that  many  American  consumers 
have  an  imcleso-  notion  of  what  they 
actually  pay  for  in  credit. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  recent  study  at 
800  families,  published  by  the  National 


Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  revealed 
that  on  the  average,  those  who  thought 
they  were  paying  8.3  percent  In  Interest 
to  their  creditors,  were  actually  paying 
23.2  percent. 

Truth-ln-lending  legislation  wUl  in- 
sure that  the  consumer  knows  the  ac- 
curate cost  of  credit.  It  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  shopper  to  compare  credit 
costs  and  to  "buy'the  cheapect  credit. 

Moreover,  the  legislation  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poor  who  are  often 
the  principal  victims  of  unscrupulous 
lenders. 

I  do  have  certain  reservations  about 
the  section  of  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
garnishment  of  wages  to  pay  for  credit. 
This  proviso  could  work  against  the  con- 
sumer who  might  find  his  credit  sources 
cut  off  if  garnishment  is  prohibited. 

But  I  am  proud  to  support  this  break- 
through proposal  as  a  cosponsor.  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  the  pioneer- 
ing work  that  has  been  done  in  this  area 
by  former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  1 
strongly  compliment  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  Senator  William  Phox- 
MiRE,  both  of  whom  have  worked  hard 
In  winning  Senate  passage  this  year  for 
the  first  bill  on  this  subject. 

My  coUeagues  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  Senate's  passage  of 
truth  In  lending  has  won  a  very  favor- 
able reception  in  the  press. 

The  Denver  Post,  In  a  July  13  editorial, 
commented  that  the  Senate  vote  was  a 
"welcome  sign  for  the  consumer."  It 
added: 

The  bill  will  give  thinking  consumers  an 
opportunity  to  bargain  effectively  for  credit 
the  same  way  they  now  bargain  for  mer- 
chandise. 

The  July  13  Los  Angeles  Times,  de- 
scribing the  truth-ln-lending  bill  as 
'meritorious,"  commented  that  It  will 
save  consumers  millions  of  dollars  and 
protect  families  from  excessive  charges. 

Newsday,  of  July  19.  said  that  the 
tnith-ln-lendlng  legislation  Is  a  "valua- 
ble protection  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  rely  so  heavily  on  credit  to 
finance  their  purchases  or  to  pay  their 
bills." 

Life  magazine,  of  July  28,  said: 

The  House  should  pass  truth  in  lending,  a 
wortnwbile  piece  of  business  regulation  that 
will  Interfere  only  with  those  merchants  who 
Cloud  the  truth. 

The  Washington  Star,  on  July  29.  said 
truth  in  lending  "should  l>e  welcomed  by 
consumers,  for  It  will  help  shed  a  bit 
more  light  on  true  interest  costs." 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  on  July  17, 
said: 

The  bUl  approved  by  the  Senate  should 
znark  a  long  step  toward  acquainting  the 
consumer  with  the  true  cost  of  the  product 
he  is  buying — a  cost  often  overlooked  in  the 
attraction  of  an  easy-monthly-payment  con- 
tract .  .  .  We  hope  the  House  Joins  with  the 
Senate  in  putting  the  law  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  gratlfsrlng  Indeed  to 
see  this  support  for  truth-ln-lending 
legislation  which,  for  7  years,  has  been 
languishing  in  the  Congress. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  passage  of 
this  legislation  by  the  House  cannot  come 
too  soon.  I  win  happily  cast  my  vote, 
when  the  time  comes,  for  a  practical. 


A  4076 
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workable,  and  realistic  Federal  guarantee 
of  truth  in  lending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  ananimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Rbcoho  editorials 
about  truth  in  lending  to  which  I  referred 
earlier: 

[From  tbe  Denver  Poet.  Svlj  13, 1967] 

TRtfTH    IN   LKNMNO:    Wn,COME    ViCTOET 

The  seven-year  campaign  by  ex-Sen.  Paul 
Douglas,  D-ni.,  and  Sen.  WlUlam  Proxmlre. 
D-WlB.,  for  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  has 
succeeded  In  tbe  Senate.  It  is  a  welcome  sign 
for  consumers. 

The  prospect  in  Washington  Is  for  favor- 
able House  action  late  tbls  year  and  a  quick 
signature  by  President  Johnson,  who  has 
•ought  this  kind  of  leglsiatlon  since  1964. 

If  that  happens,  instaUmeat  lenders  will 
be  required  by  federal  law  to  furnish  bor- 
rowers with  full,  accurate  statements  of 
Interest  and  finance  cbaiges.  Only  two  states 
Bot  including  Colorado)  now  require  this 
type  of  disclosure) . 

What  will  it  mean  to  the  oonsximer?  When 
he  signs  a  note  to  buy  a  car  or  a  television 
set  he  wUl  be  told  how  much  he  is  being 
charged  for  credit.  It  will  mean  he  has  a 
better  chance  to  decide  intelligently  where 
and  bow  to  borrow  m<Miey. 

Without  a  truth-ln-lendlng  law,  about  all 
tbe  borrows  knows  is  how  much  he  Is  pay- 
ing every  month  and  how  many  months  he 
must  continue  to  pay.  With  a  truth-ln-lend- 
lng law,  he  also  will  know  the  annual  Interest 
rate  he  is  paying  and  the  total  amount  of 
finance  cbargw,  stated  In  doUars  and  cents. 

What  wlU  It  mean  to  the  lender?  He  wiU 
certainly  have  to  be  more  frank  with  his 
customers  and  probably  more  competitive 
•with  his  rivals.  We  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment, though,  ttukt  tbe  bill  will  "disrupt  or 
destroy  the  system  of  extending  credit,"  as 
one  frantic  lobbyist  told  Congress. 

Senator  Proxmlre  deeerves  credit  for  press- 
ing on  wltb  a  cruactde  that  seemed  to  have 
Utle  hope  early  this  year.  Some  observers 
aald  than  the  main  battle  would  be  fought 
in  a  Senate  banking  subcommittee,  where 
bills  sponsored  by  Senator  Douglas  had  been 
burled  so  many  times  before.  Proxmlre  got 
hla  bin  through  that  suboommittee  and  then 
the  full  Pft"'^'"g  Committee  last  month. 

The  unanimous  Senate  vote  Wednesday 
was  stUl  surprising.  It  oould  not  have  been 
foreseen  a  few  weeks  ago. 

One  major  amendment  seems  to  have  eased 
tbe  way  oonslderably.  The  amendment,  ac- 
cepted by  Proxmlre,  gives  a  partial  exemp- 
tion to  ordinary,  short-term,  revolving  credit 
accounts. 

Department  stores  and  other  lenders  ex- 
tending this  short-term  unsecured  credit 
will  not,  under  Uie  bill,  have  to  quote  to 
customers  an  annual  rate  of  Interest — which 
they  say  they  can't  do  anyway.  But  they  will 
have  to  tell  customers  their  monthly  Interest 
rate  (usually  1.6  percent)  and  their  monthly 
finance  charges  in  dollars  and  cents. 

We  do  not  think  the  Proxmlre  bill  was 
seriously  hiirt  by  this  o<xnproml8e.  We  do 
not  think  the  major  abuse  of  credit  occurs 
in  this  type  of  acoount.  And,  anyway,  the 
customer  will  still  have  a  pretty  clear  idea 
of  his  credit  costs. 

We  do  not  expect  the  Proxmlre  bill  to 
cure  all  the  iUs  of  the  credit  Industry.  It 
will  not  make  all  borrowers  prudent.  Many 
will  go  right  ahead  borrowing  up  to  the 
hilt,  wlUiout  thinking  about  interest  rates, 
so  long  as  they  think  they  can  meet  all  the 
monthly  payments. 

But  the  bill  will  give  thinking  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  bargain  eSectively  for 
credit  in  the  same  way  they  now  bargain 
for  merchandise.  We  think  that's  fair,  and  in 
the  long  run  It's  good  for  business,  too. 

[From  tbe  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  13.  1067] 

TaUTH-XIf-LXNDIIfa    BXU.    MZSTTOaiOITS 

A  Houae  subcommittee  is  preparing  to  give 
only  consideration  to  a  "trutb-in-lending" 


bin  which  saUed  through  the  Senate  92  to  0 
Tuesday. 

The  Senate  vote  reflects  tbe  obvious  fact 
that  the  meaeure  has  been  substantially 
watered  down  from  its  original  form.  It  is, 
nonetheless,  a  substantial  step  forward  In  a 
battle  which  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
seven  years. 

Credit  purchases  are  running  more  than 
$90  billion  a  year  and  the  interest  cost  is 
estimated  in  excess  of  $12.5  billion. 

The  Intent  of  the  Senate  measure  is  to 
provide  consumers  with  an  opportunity  to 
compare  credit  plans  and  shop  around  for 
the  best  bargain. 

It  provides  that  finance  charges  must  be 
disclosed  to  Ijuyers  in  writing  prior  to  a 
sales  or  loan  transaction.  For  most  consumer 
credit  the  loan  costs  would  have  to  be  item- 
ized both  in  dollars  and  the  approximate 
annual  interest  rate  on  the  declining  balance. 

First  mortgages  on  homes  and  "revolving" 
retail  charge  accounts  are  exempted.  The 
bvUlding  industry  contended  that  disclosure 
of  the  fuU  dollar  cost  of  financing  might  dis- 
courage home  buyers.  Retailers  insisted  that 
it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  show  the 
true  rate  on  revolving  accounts. 

But  the  program  stlU  covers  consumer 
credit  transactions  such  as  home  moderni- 
zation and  automobile  and  heavy  appliance 
purchases.  The  Senate  Banking  Committee 
reported  that  its  investigation  had  revealed 
that  in  soma  Instances  Interest  ran  as  high 
as  289  %  on  used  cars  and  23£  %  on  television 
sets. 

In  backing  the  bill  President  Johnson  em- 
haslzed  that  a  consumer  should  not  have 
to  be  an  actuary  or  a  mathematician  to  lui- 
derstand  the  rate  of  Interest  he  was  being 
required  to  pay. 

Although  the  Senate  version  does  not  ac- 
complish all  that  the  Initial  sponsors  of  the 
bill  sought,  the  compromise  will  save  con- 
sumers millions  of  dollars  and  protect  fam- 
ilies  from  excessive  charges. 

[Prom  Newsday,  July  19,  1967] 
TteuTH  IN  Lending 

The  "Truth  in  licnding"  bill  was  first  In- 
troduced in  Congress  seven  years  ago  by  Sen. 
Paul  H.  Douglas  (D-Ill.),  who  has  since  re- 
tired. At  long  last,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.).  and  with 
the  firm  backing  of  the  President,  It  has 
passed  the  Senate  92-0  and  has  been  sent  to 
the  House.  High  time,  and  let's  see  afiBrmative 
action  quickly. 

Under  the  bill,  merchants  and  loan  agen- 
cies extending  credit  will,  in  all  but  a  few 
cases,  b«  required  to  disclose  the  total  cash 
price  of  the  article  or  service  purchased,  all 
service  and  financing  charges,  and  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid,  expressed  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  as  a  simple  annual  Interest  rate 
percentage.  Too  many  consumers  have  been 
gulled  by  Inflated  charges;  too  few  have  been 
able  to  figure  out  what  they  actually  pay. 

The  bill  therefore  should  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  President  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  It  is  a  valuable  protec- 
tion for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  rely 
BO  heavily  on  credit  to  finance  their  pur- 
chases or  to  pay  their  bills. 

[Prom  Life  magazine,  July  28,  1967] 
A  $123  Television  Set  with  $297  Interest 
In  one  way  or  another  most  Americans 
owe  money.  The  debt  may  be  in  the  form 
of  a  mortgago  on  their  homes,  a  loan  to 
cover  Johnny's  college  education  or.  Just  as 
likely,  the  result  of  buying  goods  and  serv- 
ices on  time.  All  this  borrowing  has  been  a 
major  force  In  fueling  America's  postwar 
boom..  It  has  enabled  families  who  would  not 
ordinarily  be  able  to  do  so  to  own  their  own 
cars  and  appliances.  But  few  of  these  fam- 
ilies know  how  much  Interest  they  are  pay- 
ing, and,  tragically,  the  binge  of  borrowing 
has  emboldened  loan  sharks  and  slippery 
salesmen  to  take  advantage  of  aa  often  too- 
trusting  publlo. 


To  put  a  check  on  those  who  abuse  the 
consumer  credit  system,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill,  which  woul4 
require  merchants  and  lending  Institutions 
to  inform  their  customers  of  the  annual  rate 
at  mterest  they  wUl  be  paying  and  also  of  the 
total  amount  of  flanance  charges.  This  little 
bit  of  information  should  permit  Americans 
to  make  more  intelligent  decisions  about 
what  they  buy  and  borrow  and  on  what 
terms. 

It  Is  amazing  how  bad  our  arithmetic  can 
be.  A  recent  survey  of  800  families  showe4 
that  they  estimated  their  finamce  charges  to 
be  8.3%,  whereas  the  average  rate  was  ac- 
tually 24%.  Most  people  go  astray  because, 
faced  with  a  dizzying  array  of  carrying 
charges  and  compound  Interest  rates,  they 
take  refuge  In  the  seductively  simple  out  of 
merely  Judging  whether  they  can  afford  the 
monthly  payments.  A  few  years  ago  a  Jersey 
City  electrical  worker  bought  a  television  set 
on  monthly  payments  of  $17.50  per  month. 
By  the  time  he  got  through  paying  lor  it  two 
years  later,  he  had  paid  $420  for  a  $123  set 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  will  in  no  way 
impinge  on  the  rtght  of  lenders  to  set  their 
own  rates.  The  act  will  be  of  primary  benefit 
to  the  poor,  who  are  the  ones  credit  sharks 
find  easiest  to  gouge.  It  won't  repeal  un- 
scrupulous salesmen,  but  it  will  crimp  their 
style  and  help  to  generate  a  new  credit- 
consciousness  among  shoppers.  Tbe  House 
should  pass  trutb-in-lendlng,  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  business  regulation  that  will  inter- 
fere only  with  those  merchants  who  cloud 
the  truth. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  29,  1967] 
Disclosing  Intehest  Rates 

After  a  struggle  lasting  more  than  seven 
years,  the  Senate  has  approved  by  unanimous 
vote  a  "truth-ln-lendlng"  bill.  This  measure 
should  be  welcomed  by  consumers,  for  It  will 
help  shed  a  bit  more  light  on  true  interest 
costs. 

In  order  to  get  the  bill  passed,  senators 
compromised  on  some  points.  The  legislation 
exempts  from  disclosure  the  charges  on  first 
mortgages,  for  example,  as  well  as  annual 
rates  on  ordinary  revolving  credit  accounts. 
But  the  final  version  stUl  will  make  clear  ta 
borrowers  the  true  annual  percentage  in- 
terest rate  and  the  total  finance  charge  In 
dollars  and  cents  for  many  other  types  of 
loans. 

The  public  should  not  feel  ashamed  of  l« 
Inability  to  grasp  this  subject.  It  Is  complex. 
Even  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  once  complained  that  some  credit 
charges  were  too  complicated  for  him  to 
figure  out. 

Consider  a  simple  transaction  like  a  $1,200 
loan  with  a  total  finance  charge  of  $6  per 
$100  or  $72  per  year.  If  the  loan  Is  repaid 
in  a  lump  siun  plus  $72  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year,  the  interest  rate  is  6  percent.  But  If 
it's  repaid  in  12  monthly  installments  of  $106, 
the  interest  rate  is  nearly  double  that,  since 
the  borrower  doesn't  have  the  use  of  the 
$1,200  for  the  full  year. 

It  is  this  kind  of  riddle,  confronting  an 
uninformed  public  in  daily  transactions  of 
our  consumer  economy,  that  has  aroused  con- 
cern of  legislators.  As  Senator  Proxmlre  of 
Wisconsin  puts  it,  the  Senate  measure  should 
save  "millions  of  dollars  in  excessive  charges 
and  prevent  millions  of  families  from  being 
saddled  with  excessive  debt." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  News,  July  17.  1967] 

MoaS    Ha.P    FOB     CONSUMEBS 

In  spite  of  its  cstchy  nickname,  the  "truth- 
ln-lendlng"  bill  was  stalled  for  seven  years 
in  the  Senate.  It  has  now  passed  by  a  re- 
markable 92-to-O  vote,  partly  because  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  (D-WU.),  who  took  over 
the  bill's  management  after  the  defeat  of  Its 
original  sponsor,  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  (D-ni.). 
was  willing  to  make  compromises  Douglas 
was  not. 

Tbe  concesslooB  by  Proxmlre  do  not,  U 


our  opinion,  weaken  the  bill  unduly.  They 
lie  In  an  area  where  understanding  was 
foggy  and  enforcement  uncertain  in  any 
case.  Bypassing  this  area  achieves  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill,  which  Is  to  give  the  con- 
sumer better  protection  against  the  gougers 
on  the  fringe  of  the  legitimate  credit  busi- 
ness. 

There  has  never  been  serious  objection  to 
this  basic  purpose,  either  in  the  Senate  or 
In  the  responsible  business  community.  It  Is 
merely  good  business  to  make  sure  that  the 
buyer  knows  in  advance  how  much  Interest 
he  win  pay  on  a  loan  and  how  much  the  car- 
rying charge  will  add  to  the  total  bill  when 
he  buys   on   long-term   credit. 

The  obstacles  arose  in  trying  to  formulate 
a  law  to  require  that  "true"  interest  rates 
be  shown.  This  requirement,  seemingly  so- 
simple,  proved  to  be  anything  but  that.  So 
many  different  ways  of  figuring  interest  were 
paraded  before  the  senators  at  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  at  times  it  seemed  arithmetic 
had  abdicated  as  an  exact  science. 

This  year,  the  Treasury  Department  came 
up  with  a  book  of  standardized  tables  to 
cover  most  credit  transactions.  With  the  help 
of  these  tables,  the  Interest  problem  may  be 
overcome,  though  it  Is  bound  to  be  confus- 
ing for  a  time  to  clerks  and  customers  alike 
if  the  House  concurs  and  the  bUl  becomes 
law.  To  cite  one  of  the  simplest  examples,  a 
standard  6  per  cent  bank  loan  paid  off  in  12 
installments  on  a  declining  balance  will  have 
to  be  restated  as  11  percent  "true"  interest. 
The  Senate  gave  up  on  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts offered  by  many  department  stores 
and  bank  card  plans,  and  exempted  them 
from  the  "true  Interest"  requirement.  Also 
exempted  were  first  mortgages,  margin  ac- 
counts with  stockbrokers,  and  other  com- 
mercial credit  transactions. 

In  its  final  form,  however,  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  should  mark  a  long 
step  toward  acquainting  the  consumer  with 
the  true  cost  of  the  product  he  Is  buying — 
a  cost  often  overlooked  In  the  attraction  of 
an  easy-monthly-payment  contract. 

Coupled  with  the  credit-reform  package 
passed  this  year  by  the  nilnoia  Legislature, 
the  federal  measure  promises  better  protec- 
tion for  the  consxuner  than  he  has  yet 
known.  We  hope  the  House  Joins  with  the 
Senate  in  putting  the  law  on  the  books. 


Lett  We  Get  Too  Smog 

SPEECH. 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1967 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary 
to  the  thoughts  of  some  Amerlcaais, 
■enseless  destruction  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ghetto.  There  are  times  when 
it  occurs,  and  where  it  takes  place,  away 
from  the  underprivileged,  that  defy  even 
latlonalizatlon.  Does  It  make  any  sense 
for  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  Income 
counties  in  the  country  to  experience  the 
we  of  destruction  to  its  parks  described 
to  a  column  by  William  A.  Caldwell  in 
we  major  suburban  daily  newspaper,  the 
Record,  of  Bergen  County,  NJ.? 

Just  contemplate  it.  In  white,  mlddle- 
wass,  suburban  America,  plumbers  equip- 
ment Is  used  to  rip  out  pipes  and  tolleta 
to  park  restrooms,  special  tools  are 
Brought  in  to  dismantle  heavy  equlp- 
toent  like  bulldozers,  drag  races  take 
Wace  on  public  golf  courses,  lumber  la 
■nmped  into  ponds,  equipment  is  stolen, 


even  signs  identifying  trees  and  plants 
are  slashed. 

What  do  these  people  lack  in  terms 
of  equal  opportunity?  In  schools?  In 
jobs?  Perhaps  we  should  ask.  What  do 
they  lack  in  moral  education  directed 
toward  their  responsibilities  within  so- 
ciety? Is  there  really  any  answer?  Or  are 
we  left,  with  Columnist  CaldweU,  to  con- 
sider the  young  who  "mugs  nature  her- 
self under  the  cover  of  darkness"  as  a 
mystery,  leaving  us  with  nothing  to  do 
"but  gasp  a  prayer." 

There  Is  a  certain  self-satisfied  type  of 
American  who  looks  to  the  ghetto  riots 
with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  disgust,  and 
smugly  believes  that  "it  can't  happen 
here"— meaning  his  own  comfortable 
community  or  neighborhood.  But  it  does 
happen  "here."  And  how  do  we  cope 
with  society  when  "the  parks  are  not 
safe  in  the  parks  anymore"? 

The  column  by  WiUiam  A.  Caldwell  in 
the  August  5,  1967,  issue  of  the  Record, 
of    Hackensack,    N.J.,    follows    for    all 
thoughtful  Americans  to  consider: 
The  Enemy  in  the  Park 
(By  William  A.  Caldwell) 
In  a  way  that  ought  to  but  wont  fascinate 
the  President's  select  committee  on   what's 
bugging  us  this  time,   the  violence  in  the 
suburbs  this  short,  wet  summer  is  more  note- 
worthy than  the  violence  in  the  ghettos. 

Regardless  of  the  midclty  rioter's  psychic 
anatomy,  you  know  what  he  wants. 

He  wants  equality.  He  wants  respect.  He 
wants  not  to  be  different  or  treated  differ- 
ently when  he  goes  to  ask  for  a  house  or  a 
Job  or  an  education. 

It  doesnt  matter  whether  you  hold  with 
William  Qolding  in  "Lord  of  the  PUes"  that 
humanity  is  innately  and  Incurably  evU  or 
with  Albert  Camus  in  "The  Plague"  that  it  Is 
Innately  and  incurably  noble.  Violence  In  the 
slum  states  a  demand.  Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  six  bottles  of  whisky,  a  color  television 
set,  and  the  studious  attention  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  ghetto  rioter  serves  an  ultimatum. 
Receiving  no  response,  he  goes  to  war.  He 
wallcs  with  kings.  You  have  to  grant  to  kings 
and  rioters  the  virtue  of  clarity. 

But  I  cant  help  wondering  what  a  white 
boy.  well  brought  up  in  the  suburbs  of  wide 
lawns  and  strong  family  structures,  has  in 
mind  when  he  wrecks  a  county  park. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  James  A.  McP^ul, 
executive  director  of  the  Bergen  County  Park 
Conmilssion,  described  the  other  day  the 
mean  and  mindless  disfigurement  of  public 
parka  he  raised  a  question  that  goe«  to  the 
heart  of  mankind's  dreadful  illness. 

A  rioter's  anger  can  be  understood,  and  so 
can  his  willingness  to  appease  himself  with 
an  armload  of  booze  and  toasters  and  maybe 
an  air-conditioner  hell  never  know  how  to 
Install  and  operate. 

He  l£  a  simple  case  of  cau.':e  and  effect.  The 
rioter  has  a  purpose,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is 
an  evil  purpose  need  not  be  relevant.  At  the 
very  least  he's  getting  even  with  somebody 
for  something. 

This  Is  lofty  ethics  indeed  compared  with 
the  motivation  of  young  people  who  spend 
their  evenings  destroying  their  own  parks. 

Look  at  Mr.  McPaul's  catalogue  of  destruc- 
tion and  defacement  in  parks  which  tbe 
people  decreed  so  that  the  pressure  of  Uving 
crammed  together  might  be  relieved  a  Uttle 
for  us  all,  including  the  young: 

Plumbers'  equipment  U  lugged  into  the 
parks  to  rip  out  pipe*  and  toUets  in  rest 
rooms. 

Specialized  tooU  are  brought  to  dUabl* 
heavy  equipment  like  bulldoeera. 

ObeceniUes  are  written  or  painted  on  fences 
and  biiildlngs — of  course. 
Motorcycle  riders  drag  race  on  the  fair- 
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ways  and  greens  of  the  Overpeck  Golf  Course, 
which  hasn't  been  opened  to  players  yet, 
and  our  most  precious  resource  has  been  rid- 
ing bicycles  through  newly  seeded  greens. 

Windows  are  broken,  lumber  is  laboriously 
dragged  to  a  pxjnd  and  dumped  In,  surveyors" 
stakes  are  ripped  up.  equipment  and  mate- 
rials are  stolen,  signs  identifying  trees  and 
plants  are  slashed. 

This  is  a  protest  against  what?  It  is  a 
demand  for  what?  It  is  a  statement  of  what 
hunger  of  grievance  or  wrath? 

The  questions  are  meant  to  be  considered 
seriously,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  until 
we  understand  what  impels  young  people  to 
desecrate  themselves  and  their  own  house- 
hold we  shall  not  understand  why  young 
people  become  old  people  who  make  a  mesa 
of  the  world  they  muat  live  in. 

Again,  the  rioter  in  the  ghetto  is  com- 
prehensible. He  knows  what  he's  doing  and 
why.  Comprehensible  is  the  gang  of  privileged 
suburbanites  who  so  hate  their  world  that 
they  took  a  sledge-hammer  to  Pascack  Hills 
High  School.  Likewise  as  respectable  as  a 
law  In  physics  is  the  Klansman  who  muga 
Catholics,  the  Wasp  who  mugs  Jews,  the 
white  Christian  who  dynamites  black 
churches.  They  are  as  natural  and  specific  aa 
a  rattlesnake. 

But  in  the  presence  of  the  black  and  bot- 
tomless mystery  of  the  chUd  who  loathes 
woods  and  seedling  grass  and  air  and  open 
space,  who  assaults  with  tools  the  environ- 
ment which  defines  him  and  holds  bim  in  hia 
shape,  who  mugs  Nature  herself  under  cover 
of  darkness — in  the  presence  of  this  mystery 
what  can  you  do  but  gasp  a  prayer  T 

We  have  learned  to  deal  at  least  Inwardly 
with  the  sound  of  shots  and  shattered  glass 
and  nmnlng  feet.  But  how  shall  we  cope 
when  the  parks  arent  safe  in  the  txtrks  any- 
more? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  13.  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
New  York  Times  Mr.  John  Herbers  has 
contributed  a  very  good  news  analysis  on 
the  Republican-Southern  Democrat 
coalition.  Acknowledged  or  not,  the  Re- 
publican bloc  has  found  itself  in  the 
same  camp  with  Southern  Democrats  In 
shaping  some  important  legislation  In 
the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  Herbers  column  follows: 
Coalition  in  the  Houses  South's  Democrats 
Voting  With  GOP  Desptt*  Pcwn's  Reject- 
ing Such  Tactics 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  Aug.  8.— Lees  than  thre« 
months  after  Gerald  R.  Pwd,  the  House  Re- 
publican leader,  publicly  denounced  the  Idea 
of  a  coalition  with  Southern  Democrats. 
such  a  coalition  has  voted  against  the  Ad- 
ministration Democrats  on  a  number  of  Im- 
portant  Issues. 

In  fact,  the  coalition  has  been  so  effective, 
that  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  composed 
of  about  140  liberals,  has  pubUshed  a  mono- 
randum  documenting  the  damage  that  the 
coalition  voting  has  done  to  eight  or  more 
Administration  proposals. 

Yesterday,  the  coalition  succeeded  in  re- 
writing President  Johnson's  anticrime  bill 
according  to  Republican  specifications.  Fifty, 
six  D«nocrats  from  the  11  states,  of  the  Old 
Confederacy  Joined  an  almost  solid  Republi- 
can bloc  to  give  the  states,  rather  than  the 
Attorney    General,    chief    control    of    grants 
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under  the  bUl  and  to  write  Into  the  bill 
provlBoe  that  meaaures  agalnat  riots  and 
oreanlzed  crime  be  given  priority. 

last  May  9.  In  a  speech  at  Bowling  Green 
University  In  Ohio.  Mr.  Ford  said  t^**  ^ 
had  developed  a  "Southern  strategy  to  avoid 
a  renewal^the  coalition  of  the  ReP^Wlcan 
leadership  and  the  Southern  Democrats  that 
existed   before   1945. 

•-The  strategy."  he  said.  "Is  to  drive  South- 
ern Democrats  in  the  House  In  to  the  arms  of 
the  Administration,  where  they  belong  on 
votes  that  win  hurt  them  In  their  home  Oon- 

^^.^e^^'e'Sr^t^e  House  U  91  Democrats 
from  13  southern  and  border  states.  156 
Democrats   from   37    other    states    and    186 

***SSthemers.  therefore,  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  influence  on  partisan  Issues  U  they 
decide  to  be  Independent  of  their  party  line. 

"iScT/Zirwha^'had  happened  to  his 
SoiSSn  Vteategy,  Mr.  Ford  said  It  was  ex- 

•"^-L^^S^ments  which  the  House  a^ 
cepted  yesterday  were  conceived  and  drafted 
S^RepubUcan  members  vrtthout  any  oon- 
B^^on  with  any  Democrat.  It  was  a  Repub- 
U«S  position  through  and  through.  If  others 
«r«t«d  for  It,  we  cant  help  that. ' 
^d«  ti^  old  coalition,  he  8*'<1.  ^^^  ^t?^' 
llcan  leadership  and  leaders  of  the  Southern 
S^^TwSc    consulted    in    advance    on 

'*'m*^^t'^'!'pord  contended.  Southern 
I>e^.Stniv7been  elected  by  telUng  the 
t^^^t  they  do  not  need  Republican  Rep- 
J^^taSveTbecause  they,  the  Democrats. 
vork  band  In  glove  with  them. 
^ocS^Mr.  Ford  said  that  on  "om*  issues 
BuchM  raising  the  debt  celling,  which  the 
Republicans  opposed  100  per  cent  many 
|^SSem^i^^^'ote<»  with  the  Admin- 

""  to^'tte  next  year's  elections,  under  Mr. 
Ford's  rtrategy.  the  Republicans  will  golnto 
Southern  Oongr«Mional  districts  ahd  <^  *« 
^Ttoe^wnocJatic  incumbents  to  President 
Johnson  on  ..  many  votes  "  ^^\y  ^^^  *"^ 
take  credit  for  the  programs  that  the  South- 
ern Democrat*  supported  In  the  coalition. 

And  it  U  from  the  South  that  the  Republi- 
cans ar«  hoping  to  pick  up  a  sizable  bloc  of 

"'^ftiJr'^the  merit  of  this  »trate^  the 
BepuUlcan  leaders  are  exuding  a  oonfldence 
iSd  independence  that  h*'"  '^o*  ^^'^  J^f" 
foTa  long  time  on  their  side  of  the  aisle, 
^e  pi^dl-clpUne  has  been  exoellentwhlle 
Se  Atolnlstratlon  Democrats  have  been  In 

'"^leneral  mood  of  the  House  1*  one  of 
frustration  and  unhapplness  o'"  _^e  na- 
tlon^crittclMn  that  has  been  directed  at  the 
preeent  Oongress,  sometimes  called  the    neg- 

^"'^f^llae.  however,  has  not  penetrated 
the  Republican  leaders,  who  are  bawpUy 
looking  forward  to  next  year's  electlons^They 
n«^  to  gain  31  seats  to  control  the  House. 
And  thefart  ^"^8  "^^"^  winning  tbe 
House  even  11  the  Republicans  do  not  gain 
the  Presidency. 

Nor  do  the  RepubUcana  feel  any  need  to 
seek  out  the  Southern  Democrats.  MaJiy  of 
their  pollcleB.  while  designed  for  national 
oon»umptlou,  happen  to  be  ready  made  for 
southern  voters.  It  Is  the  Southerners  who 
have  to  OMne  to  them,  as  happened  yesterday. 

BTXKN  LINE    ON   RIOTS 

This  summer,  the  Congressional  Republi- 
can leader*  have  conslstenUy  taken  a  hard 
line  on  the  riots.  They  have  called  for  swift 
punishment  erf  lawbreakers,  protection  of  life 
and  property  and  strengthening  of  law  en- 
forcement agaln«t  disorder. 

On  social  programs,  they  would  strip  the 
Federal  agencies  of  many  controls  and  Invest 
this  authority  In  the  states  and  they  would 


•0tlTate  priTate  enterprise  rather  than  gov- 
ernment in  urbeai  and  other  iKt)grams. 

This  kind  at  poUcy  has  been  In  the  plat- 
forms at  successful  Southern  politicians  for 
years. 

The  question  that  remained  with  most  od- 
aerveiv  was  whether  the  Republican  pro- 
gram, so  appealing  to  Southerners,  would  ap- 
pe«a  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  weeks  the  Nation  has 
witnessed  a  series  of  outbreaks  which  ex- 
press the  frustration  and  despair  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  partici- 
pate In  our  society.  Generations  of  ne- 
glect and  Injustice  have  produced  a  new 
"underclass"  where  traditional  values 
and  opportunities  simply  do  not  exist. 

This  situation  was  recently  reviewed 
by  a  man  who  has  served  in  two  admin- 
istrations, served  with  distinction,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  minority  rights 
and  urban  poverty.  I  recommend  this 
article  to  my  fellow  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  to  those  who  appear 
more  interested  in  punishment  than 
prevention. 

The  War  in  Our  Crms— Its  Causes— Curbs 
(Note.— Violence  and  rioting  have  made 
battleflelds  of  America's  city  streets  this 
Summer.  Too  few  understand  why.  Too  many 
suggest  ridlcxilous  remedies.  Richard  Good- 
win of  BrookUne,  a  former  special  assistant 
to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Is  the 
exception.  Hla  speech  last  week  before  the 
Summer  Institute  for  Adults  at  Brandels 
University  Is  truly  an  historic  analysis  of J^e 
strife.  He  also  proposes  avenues  to  civil 
peace  and  economic  justice  which  ring  with 
the  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  aspira- 
tions others  uttered,  few  knew  were  the 
brainchildren  of  ghostwriter  Goodwin.  The 
Globe  here  presents  significant  excerpts 
from  his  speech.* 

(By  Richard  Goodwin) 
Between  the  time  this  lecture  was  sched- 
uled and  tonight  has  come  the  shadow  of 
a  war  whose  Immense  portent  for  our  na- 
tion for  Its  welfare  and  grandeur,  dwarfs 
the  'American  Interest  in  the  baffling  and 
bloody  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  the  war  In  our  cities.  It  Is  the  first 
large-scale  racial  conflict  in  American  his- 
tory. It  Is  the  bloody  eruption  of  deepalr. 
hatred  and  yearning. 

It  U  or  may  be,  if  we  are  wise,  the  last 
great  battle  In  the  200-year  effort  to  form 
"a  more  i>erfect  union." 

Since  I  am  a  politician,  although  now 
retired.  I  share  the  political  compulsion  to 
affirm  that  violence  and  rioting  are  wrong, 
that  order  must  be  enforced;  and  those  who 
shatter  the  law  must  be  subjected  to  the 
rigors  of  justice,  tempered,  in  this  case,  with 
«  discriminating  application  of  understand- 
ing and  conapasslon. 

Yet  condemnation  does  not  alwolve  us 
from  Die  duty  to  understand;  punishment 
Is  not  prevention;  nor  does  history  offer 
much  comfort  to  any  who  may  thing  griev- 
ance and  despair  can  be  subdued  by  force. . . 
Being  against  violence  Is  like  being  against 


sin.  It  is  right;  it  U  popular;  and  It  is  easy. 
However,  it  will  not  diminish  evU.  unless 
you  also  provide  alternatives  to  the  tempta- 
tions and  desires  which  drive  men  toward 
wrong. 

If  the  beginning  of  wisdom  Is  understand- 
ing- the  condition  of  effective  political  solu- 
tion is  knowledge  of  the  problem.  What  lays 
behind  the  present  civil  strife?  What  li  .s 
caused  the  cities  of  America,  In  the  ytar 
1967.  to  dissolve  Into  fury  and  chaos? 

We  know  some  things  are  not  causes. 

This  has  not  been  caused  by  some  mysteri- 
ous and  special  defect  In  Negro  char.icter. 
Few  people  have  borne  oppression  and  an- 
gui<!h  with  greater  forbearance  and  patiPiice 
Men  truly  without  hope  or  expect:ition 
do  not  revolt. 

Only  when  the  door  to  possibility  opens  to 
a  sliver  of  light  do  men  hurl  themselves 
against  It.  If  we  c.in  see  this  so  clearly  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America— wli ere 
long  dormant  populations  have  stirred  to 
revolution— we  should  be  able  to  understand 
It  in  our  own  country. 

ACrrATORS  NOT  TO  BLAMK 
Nor  has  the  violence  been  caused  by  a 
few  "agitators"  or  irresponsible  leaders.  Agi- 
tation can  help  provoke  violence,  but  such 
men  flourish  only  because  the  soil  Is  fertile. 
and  they  are  usually  swept  along,  sometimes 
to  national  notoriety,  by  people  they  do  not 

control.  ^.   _,.^ 

We  must  condemn  any  who  preach  vio- 
lence but  we  must  not  Indulge  otu-selvea 
In  the  comforting  and  dangerous  Ulusion 
that  silencing  a  few  men  will  bring  peace 
and  security  to  our  streets. 

Nor  is  there  violence  because  Negroes  have 
decided  they  can  achieve  more  by  riots  than 
by  laws  and  work. 

The  riots  are  not  carefully  planed,  purpose- 
ful demonstrations.  They  are  wUd.  aimless, 
and  accidental  In  Immediate  cause.  If  not  in 
basic  condition.  Most  of  the  participant^  ex- 
pect Uttie  from  their  governments  or  from 
white  society.  That  U  one  of  the  reasons  they 
find  themselves  in  the  streets. 

It  would  be  heartening  If  the  causes  were 
so  simple  and  lucid;  swiftly  understood  and 
quickly  dealt  with. 

The  truth,  however.  Is  that  they  are  rooted 
In  the  far  more  profound  conditions  or  urban 
Neero  Ufe  in  mid-twentieth  Century  America. 
It  Is  as  If  a  lens  were  suddenly  placed  over 
thi  ghettos,  bringing  to  a  searing  focus  the 
converging  rays  of  Negro  poverty,  rapid  ur- 
banization, modem  technology  and  affluence 
and  the  state  of  the  world. 

We  have  had  Other  waves  of  urban  minori- 
ties Their  descendants  are  jusUy  proud  or 
their  success  In  rising  from  poverty.  There  U 
much  to  their  experience  which  should  be 
instructive  to  the  Negro.  But  none  of  them 
has    had    a   300-year    history    of    American 

°^Nonf  o^'  them  began  their  climb  amidst 
the  conditions  and  poesiblllUes  of  modem 
America.  And  none  of  them  were  black. 

Therefore  It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Negroes  should  do  as  other  'nl«°/"'^,^,,'^/^ 
done  They  can't.  Not  for  want  of  ability  or 
effort.  They  live  in  a  different  worid 

If  we  understand  this,  we  can  give  more 
sympathetic  understanding  to  the  springs 
that  feed  the  rising  flood  of  violence. 

INCEN-nVE   TO    UlARN    ERODED 

First,  Of  course,  la  poverty  Itself;  not  sim- 
ply the  lack  of  money,  but  a  poverty  wh  cli 
infects  every  institution  of  this  society  viltb- 

In  a  society.  cnmo- 

Men   cannot  earn  a  decent  wage  _  some 
times  they  cannot  And  a  Job  at  alK  Th^ 
cannot,  therefore,  sustain  a  family,  and  th<w 
unable   to  meet   a   responsibility   are   often 
driven  to  deny  it. 

Thus,  the  Negro  child  is  bom  not  only  ww 
material  poverty,  but  often  amidst  a  poverty 
of  a  family  life,  deprived  of  important  sus- 
taining relationships. 
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As  he  grows  older  be  Is  sent  to  overcrowded 
schools  which  do  not  teach,  and  where  mini- 
mal order  and  discipline  ra^er  than  learn- 
ing is  the  principal  objective. 

As  he  grows  older  he  discovers  that  his  Job 
opportunities  are  narrow  and  scarce.  Negro 
unemployment  Is  actually  growing,  the  gap 
between  Negro  and  white  employment  is 
widening,  and  the  rate  of  Joblessness  among 
teen-age  Negroes  Is  astronomical. 

Thus  the  incentive  to  learn  Is  eroded  be- 
cause there  seems  little  point  to  an  educa- 
tion which  is  miserable  In  content  and  which 
leads  nowhere.  When  he  drops  out.  and  often 
even  If  he  finishes,  the  prophecy  Is  fulfilled. 
There  la  Uttle  opixirtunlty  to  sustain  Ufa 
decently  and  Uttle  hope  that  hard  work  wUl 
bring  rising  Income.  And  so  the  process  starts 
again  with  his  chUdren. 

This  cycle,  poverty  breeding  poverty.  Is  Im- 
mensely darkened  by  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  city. 

In  his  own  neighborhood,  the  ghetto 
dweller  often  returns  every  night  to  squalor, 
perhaps  to  overcrowded  rooms,  in  a  crum- 
bling building  without  adequate  heat  or 
pltmiblng,  and  where  the  battle  against  fUth 
Is  luiendlng  and  unwlnoable. 

The  boy  or  girl  has  no  place  to  play  and 
no  contact  with  nature.  They  are  Jammed 
In  with  thousands  of  others  who  share  their 
plight. 

The  resources  which  helped  the  rural  Ne- 
gro endure  material  misery — nature,  opten 
spaces,  a  sense  of  community,  of  fruitful 
contact  witJi  friends  and  relatives — are  all 
denied  hUn. 

While  the  noise  and  filthy  air.  the  crowded 
streets  and  continual  press  of  other  people, 
rub  against  nerves  already  raw. 

Meanwhile  all  around  him,  only  a  few 
blocks  away  or  on  the  screen  of  his  television 
set,  he  can  see  that  other  world:  The  white 
world.  It  Is  the  world  of  well-dressed  chUdren 
and  neatly  furnished  homes,  of  private  cars 
and  well-kept  lawns;  all  the  marvels  of  af- 
fluent America. 

It  Is  not  the  simple  facts  of  poverty,  de- 
grading as  they  are.  which  breed  violence 
and  hatred  in  many  Negroes.  It  is.  especially 
for  the  young  man.  the  hopelessness  of  his 
own  future  and  the  savage  contrast  which  is 
forced  upon  his  consciousness. 

Is  there  a  solution  for  distress  which 
springs  from  such  multifarious  sources? 
There  Is  not  one  solution  but  many.  All  of 
them  reqtUre  a  national  determination  to 
confront  the  problem,  and  a  national  wlUlng- 
ness  to  devote  the  necessary  resources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  afford  the 
effort.  Were  we  to  devote  to  poverty  and  the 
ghettoes  the  amounts  we  are  now  spending 
in  Vietnam,  we  could  begin  a  rapid  transfor- 
mation. 

The  return  would  be  enormous,  not  only 
in  human  well-being  and  domestic  tran- 
quility, but  m  dollars  and  cents. 

Our  entire  history  is  proof  that  the  addi- 
tion of  new  groups  to  the  ranks  of  the  edu- 
cated and  productive  lifts  the  prosperity  and 
standard  of  Uvlng  of  all.  Each  new  group  has 
been  feared  as  a  competitor.  It  has  always 
proved  an  invaluable  partner. 

An  Investment  now  will  be  returned  a 
hundred-fold  by  the  mlUiona  who  become 
part  ofthe  labor  force  and  the  consuming 
public.  It  Is  true,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
the  rising  tide  lifts  all  the  boats. 

Moreover  we  know  how  to  begin.  We  are 
told  that  urban  and  racial  problems  are  dlf- 
flcult,  BubUe.  and  complex.  So  they  are.  Ex- 
perts and  technicians  bombard  ;u  with  sug- 
gestions and  solutions. 

Tet  the  basic  needs  are  clear,  and  there 
to  no  single  right  answer  but  rather  thei« 
Me  many  which  wUl  have  an  impact  The 
important  thing  Is  that  we  begin, 

FIRST,  we  should  add  to  our  manlfestoa 
«  law  and  order  a  manifesto  of  hope.  The 
urs  of  mUUons  of  pe<q>le  cannot  be  changed 


We  can.  however,  begin  with  Immediate 
Impact  projects  which  will  demonstrate  our 
concern,  ease  some  of  the  most  tirgent  afflic- 
tions and.  most  ImportanUy,  restore  to  young 
people  some  feeling  of  hopte  about  the  future 
and  some  confidence  that  a  better  Uf»  Is 
passible. 

To  the  extent  hope  replaces  deepalr.  to 
that  extent  wlU  our  cities  become  more 
peaceful. 

Possibilities  for  such  projects  are  limited 
only  by  the  Imagination  of  national  and 
local  officials.  Let  me  give  a  few  examples. 

Every  part  of  the  country  has  larg«  park 
and  recreation  areas  which  could  be  devoted, 
in  part,  to  Sununer  camps  and  to  work  and 
study  projects  for  the  city  poor — giving  them 
some  contact  with  nature,  relief  from  the 
oppressiveness  of  a  city  Stunmer,  the  ctiance 
to  learn  new  skills  and  to  sense  new  indi- 
vidual cap^aclties. 

It  should  also  be  possible,  in  a  city  like 
Boston,  to  recruit  large  numbers  of  volun- 
teers from  the  Intellectual  and  university 
community  to  spend  part  of  each  week  in 
dty  schools,  easing  the  shortages  of  teach- 
ers and  Infusing  the  system  with  new  energy 
and  Imagination. 

This  would  reqtilre  a  drastic  shift  In  the 
traditional  patterns  of  school  administration, 
but  would  permit  us  to  draw  on  a  huge 
reservoir  of  unused  talent.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  such  a  volunteer  program  would  meet 
with  enormous  response  on  the  part  of  Bos- 
ton's clvlc-mlnded  university  commtuilty.  As 
It  Is,  we  let  one  of  our  greatest  sotirces  of 
talent  lie  idle. 

There  are  many  other  projects  which  could 
have  an  Immediate  Impact — from  swimming 
pools  to  training  and  recreation  programs. 
They  can  begin  to  change  the  attitudes  which 
breed  such  destructive  passion. 

6RATTEUNC  THK  DOOM 

Second,  Is  to  begin  work  on  the  more  pro- 
found and  dlfhctUt  problems.  Specmc  tech- 
niques may  differ  but  the  essential  needs 
are  clear: 

It  Is  for  better  schools  and  more  teacherfc, 
for  decent  hotising  and  medical  treatment; 
for  a  htunane  welfare  system,  especially 
one  which  does  not  require  a  broken  family 
as  a  condition  of  help;  for  training  programs 
and  for  Job  opportunities. 

It  Is  basically  to  attack  the  entire  doomed 
and  dreary  cycle  of  poverty  at  once  as  the 
only  way  to  shatter  It  forever. 

The  air  if  full  of  programs  for  this  ptor- 
pose.  They  range  from  aid  to  education  and 
incentives  for  private  investment,  to  sys- 
tems of  famUy  allowance  and  a  negative 
income  tax. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assess  the  merlte  of 
particular  proposals.  However  the  harsh 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  debate  has  only 
been  a  mafck  for  our  unwillingness  to  pass 
the  laws  and  spend  the  money. 

We  can  vote  laws  against  ^  olence  and 
rejecte  programs  to  exterminate  rate  from 
the  sltims.  We  vote  tens  of  billions  to  fight 
for  freedom  abroad  and  refuse  the  amounte 
needed  to  Increase  and  snrich  freedom  at 
home. 

As  long  as  this  is  so,  unrest  wUl  Increase. 
When  it  changes,  as  it  must  change,  the 
posslbUlties  are  endless,  the  way  will  be  open 
and  progress  can  be  swift. 

Third,  we  must  make  a  coherent  effort  to 
create  a  sense  of  community  among  Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

This  means  we  should  no  longer  think 
simply  in  terms  of  building  housing  unite 
and  projecte;  but  of  creating  real  communi- 
ties—places where  a  man  can  Uve  and  work 
and  play,  find  necessary  services,  and  meet 
with  his  friends;  all  within  an  area  which 
Is  smaU  enough  to  be  comprehensive. 

It  will  aJeo  mean  permitting  and  en- 
eoura^ilng  Negroes  to  leave  «be  ghettoes  as 
other  minorities  have  done.  Integrated 
Negroes  don't  riot  and  rebel. 


Moreover  nothing  is  more  critical  than  to 
create  a  sense  of  Identification  with  the 
larger  American  community.  That  will  be 
impossible  as  long  as  white  society  shuta  iU 
doora. 

Potirth,  we  must  devote  serious  study  to 
the  causes  of  racial  hostiUty,  to  the  springs 
of  fear  and  hostility  evoked  by  the  color  of 
a  man's  skin.  The  old  song  goes:  You've  got 
to  be  carefiUly  taught  to  hate  and  fear. 

Somehow  millions  of  Americana  are 
taught.  If  we  can  understand  how  this  hap- 
pens, we  can  begin  to  combine  it. 

It  seems  to  me  this  will  require  specific 

changes  In  the  education  of  white  children 

changes  designed  to  combat  intolerance  and 
enlarge  the  belief  in  our  common  humanity. 
I  am  not  tallting  about  propaganda.  Poc  it 
is  true  that  all  men  are  equal  and  it  Is  the 
Job  of  education  to  carry  the  truth  to  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind. 

These  are.  In  general  and  broad  outline, 
some  of  the  paths  toward  domestic  tranquil- 
ity and  a  more  perfect  union. 

Pew  can  be  found  who,  In  the  abstract,  will 
deny  their  necessity.  Yet  we  are  wltnoealng 
a  strange  and  ominous  surge  or  distrust  and 
hostlUty  between  white  and  black  America. 

This  Is  the  most  dangerous  development 
of  all.  We  cannot  afford  a  darkening  down- 
ward spiral  of  resentment  breeding  resent- 
ment, fear  engendering  fear,  violence  sum- 
moning suppression.  That  way  Ilea  disaster 
for  both  black  and  white  Americana, 

There  Is  work  and  prosperity  for  all  in 
this  abundant  land.  No  man's  weU-being 
threatens  another. 

The  Ideals  and  purpose  of  this  nation  from 
Its  very  beginning  caU  upon  ua  to  assist  the 
painful  struggles  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
to  help  them  enter  the  door  of  American 
opportunity. 

In  the  most  profound  sense  this  Is  the 
only  alternative  if  we  are  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  heart  of  this  nation  and  the 
soul  of  our  conunon  humanity. 

We  are  not  enemies,  but  the  common 
victims  of  the  great  wrong  ot  racial  injustice 
which  has  stained  our  history  for  300  years. 

I  know  It  Is  often  considered  sentimental 
to  talk  about  the  deeper  causes  of  violence 
Yet  that  does  not  detract  from  the  truth  of 
those  causes.  Those  who  ignore  them  invite 
failure. 

Neither  are  we  served  by  those  who  ride 
the  shifting  winds  of  xinderstandable  popular 
resentment;  by  those  who  seek  to  persuade 
us  that  the  policeman's  club  and  the  armored 
car  are  the  answer  to  our  problems. 

They  are  leading  ua  toward  war;  not  a 
fight  In  foreign  lands  but  one  which  will  rip 
the  fabric  of  American  life  Itself. 

If  we  ever  needed  moral  leadership  we 
need  It  now.  The  times  demand  men  at  every 
level  of  government  who  will  teU  ua  c*  our 
responsibilities  as  weU  as  our  rights,  who 
pursue  justice  as  well  as  tranquUIlty,  who 
teach  that  our  problems  are  difllcxilt  and 
complicated  and  that  they  wlU  require  effort 
and  sacrifice. 

We  have  such  leaders  and  there  will  be 
more.  For  I  believe  it  Is  those  who  reach  for 
the  noblest  and  most  compassionate  instincte 
of  the  American  people — not  those  who  feed 

nameless  fears  and  aimless  discontent who 

touch  the  deepest  energies  of  this  country. 

And  at  least  If  they  lose,  they  do  so  nobly. 

We  must  enforce  the  law  and  bring  Justice 
to  the  law  breaker.  But  if  this  U  all  we  do 
in  the  face  of  such  huge  despairs;  U  we  pUe 
up  wealth  and  power  whUe  allowing  mlUlona 
to  Uve  in  poverty,  then  we  wlU  truly  become 
the  oppressors  our  worst  enemies  say  us 
to  be. 

I  do  not  believe  this  wUl  happen.  For  in 
every  great  test  of  the  past,  victory  has 
finally  gone  to  the  forces  of  oompasaion  and 
Justice.  That  Is  the  nature  of  Americans. 
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Upward  Boand  Project  Working  at 
Colombia  UniTcrtity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  NKW    TOBX 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  24.  1H7 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  told 
the  House  before  of  the  Upward  Bound 
project  called  Operation  Double  Discov- 
ery being  carried  on  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  City.  An  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Prank  McLoughlln  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  News  on  July  9 
reafOnned  the  contribution  which  Double 
Discovery  is  to  previously  destitute  and 
often  desperate  young  lives. 

To  sum  up  how  much  Upward  Boimd 
can  mean  to  young  people  of  poverty 
backgrounds,  Mr.  McLoughlln  refers  to 
the  case  of  William  Wright,  a  n-year- 
old  high  school  Jiuilor  from  Brooklyn, 
who  entered  Double  Discovery  last  year: 

Before  last  summer  I  wasn't  sure  I  would 
go  to  college — 

William  Is  quoted  as  saying — 
now  I  have  only  one  question:  Can  you  tell 
me  a  good  law  scbool? 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McLoughlln's  article, 
which  follows,  gives  further  evidence  of 
the  vital  role  of  Upward  Bound  In  the 
war  on  poverty. 

No  Fin*  Sttmiickb  roa  Them:  SiNGtruiK  Prkp 

School  Bbxthb  SrnuWiNMKiis 

(By  Frank  McLoughlln) 

Perhaps  the  most  ezcltnlve  "prep  achool" 
In  the  country  baa  opened  for  Its  third  year 
on  the  ColiunUa  TTnlvenlty  campus.  Ite 
•tudents,  many  of  them  from  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  aren't  the  aons  and  daughten  of 
the  nation'*  wealthiest  or  most  powerful 
famines  and  they  wont  be  wearing  clothes 
from  Madlaon  Ave.  sbope. 

But.  Uke  the  rich.  It  was  their  station  In 
Ufe,  decided  by  an  accident  of  birth,  which 
earned  them  the  privilege  of  admission  to 
the  "prep." 

Actually  a  ooUege  cram  course,  the  achool 
Is  reserved  for  youngsters  from  families  which 
have  never  had  a  son  or  daughter  graduate 
from  college;  from  neighborhoods  that  have 
never  seen  a  college  graduate. 

Tlie  school  Isnt  a  year-round  one — It 
lasts  only  eight  smnmer  weeks — and  Its  name 
"Operation  Double  Discovery"  doesn't  have  a 
rich  heritage  of  American  history  behind  It. 
But  its  Idea  Is  especially  American. 

NEVXE   CONSmEEED    IT 

Operation  Dally  Discovery  Is  exploiting  one 
of  the  nation's  greatest  untapped  natural  re- 
sources—the  vast  segment  of  our  youth  with 
the  potential  to  graduate  from  college  who 
have  never  even  considered  the  possibility — 
let  alone  wanted  It. 

The  eight-week  course  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  City  University's  year-round  progam  to 
find  high  school  students  with  potential,  even 
if  their  marks  are  poor.  The  pupvlls,  1,100  of 
thooa  at  present,  are  sent  to  special  classes 
at  one  achool  In  each  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
In  Queens,  borough.  In  Brooklyn,  they  go 
to  Jamaica  High  School. 

The  program  attempts  to  do  more  than 
raise  marks.  Its  hardest  Job  Is  convincing 
the  youngsters  and  their  parents,  tbat  they 
can  attend  ooUege.  Then,  it  tiles  to  make 
them  want  to  go.  Intervlewa,  psyehologloal 
tests,  small  classes,  any  tool  available  Is 
wed. 


naSVKDTD  TO  STAXT 

Three  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  program 
began,  undergraduates  at  Columbia  per- 
suaded the  Ivy  League  school  to  start  a  pro- 
gram, to  select  a  few  of  the  1,100  for  mcne 
Intense  training  at  the  Ifomlngslde  campus. 

There  were  120  pupils  In  the  first  eight- 
week  session,  and  this  year  there  are  300. 
More  unique,  probably,  than  the  program 
Itself,  Is  the  method  of  selection. 

"We  dont  pick  sure  winners  to  attend  the 
sxinuner  session  at  Columbia,"  said  Murray 
Bromberg,  chairman  of  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Jefferson  and  an  associate  director 
of  the  program.  "We  could  have  had  kids  we 
knew  would  do  a  tremendous  Job,  but  we 
made  risky  selections." 

'"We  chose  students  who  were  real  ques- 
tion marks  auid  they  have  really  surprised  us. 
I  don't  know  what  the  answer  Is,  maybe  it's 
Just  living  the  college  life  and  associating 
with  the  counEelors,  students  from  Columbia 
and  Barnard." 

DO  MUCH  BETTER 

Students  at  Double  Discovery  have  done 
three  or  four  times  better,  on  the  average, 
than  other  pupils  in  the  program  who  have 
not  had  the  opi)ort\inity  of  spending  the 
summer  at  Columbia.  More  than  80%  have 
passed  regents  in  geometry  and  70%  In  bi- 
ology, compared  to  20%  of  the  larger  group, 
said  Bromberg. 

The  youngsters  attend  smaller  classes, 
away  from  the  pressiire  of  exams,  and  their 
teachers  are  the  beet  available,  both  from 
high  school  and  colleges.  They  have  a  full 
range  of  extracurricular  activities  and  make 
field  trips  to  museums,  concerts  and  other 
cultural  activities.  They  sleep  In  Coliunbla 
dormitories. 

Another  incentive  for  students  who  might 
otherwise  have  to  spend  their  summers  work- 
ing Is  a  weekly  stipend  of  $10.  Some  youths, 
who  have  returned  for  their  second  or  third 
year,  earn  money  by  tutoring  flrst-tlmers. 

STRESSES  CONTINUTTT 

One  of  the  Columbia  student  directors  of 
the  program  is  Roger  t«hecka,  of  60-S4 
Broadway,  Woodslde.  He  sees  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  program  as  Its 
continuity. 

"It  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  them,"  he 
said,  "when  they  realize  It's  not  Just  one 
fun  summer.  We  have  120  back  for  the  third 
year  and  117  are  here  for  the  second  time." 

He  pointed  out  that  all  will  be  Interviewed 
by  Columbia's  admissions  office  before  they 
go  home,  some  to  be  accepted,  others  to  learn 
how  to  face  one  of  the  more  crucial  moments 
of  their  young  Uves. 

The  real  test  of  the  program's  success 
comes  next  sjMrlng  when  ite  first  graduates 
apply  for  college.  Many  of  them  dldnt  even 
want  to  go  to  high  school. 

TyiMcal  Is  WUliam  Wright  of  191  Sands  St.. 
Brooklyn.  The  17-year-old  Jefferson  Junior 
said:  "Before  last  summer  I  wasn't  sure  I 
would  go  to  coUege.  Now  I  have  only  one 
question:  Can  you  tell  me  a  good  law 
school?" 


for  the  years  he  gave  to  business,  and  for 
his  later  contributions  to  Government 
under  four  Pre»ldents. 

After  Joining  Inland  Steel  in  1925,  and 
becoming  president  of  that  company  in 
1949,  Mr.  Randall  was  a  leader  in  the 
steel  Industry's  protest  to  the  Govern- 
ment's seizure  of  the  steel  Industry  in 
1952.  Later,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  chair  the  President's 
Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
Icy.  Under  the  Kennedy  administration 
Mr.  Randall  continued  his  career  in  Gov- 
ernment as  Chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee on  the  civil  service  pay  scale.  Re- 
cently he  performed  several  special 
assignments  for  President  Johnson. 

It  Is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  this  great  philanthropist,  in- 
dustrialist, civil  servant,  and  author.  His 
work  for  his  country  has  been  significant 
and  ours  is  a  better  nation  because  of 
his  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record  two  tributes  to  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall, one  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  7,  1967,  and  one 
which  was  printed  In  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  9,  1967,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  7,  1967] 
Clasemce  B.  Randaix 

The  efforts  of  American  industry  to  keep 
from  being  throttled  by  unreasonable  gov- 
emment  restramts  would  be  more  effective 
if  all  business  executives  had  as  lively  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  as  Clarence  B.  Randall. 
He  never  made  the  mistake  of  identifying 
resistance  to  Federal  encroachment  with  s 
sterile  negativism  toward  all  exercises  of  pub- 
lic p>ower  to  Improve  living  standards  and 
build  a  better  world. 

He  came  to  national  attention  in  1952 
when,  as  head  of  Inland  Steel,  he  served  as 
the  articulate  chief  spokesman  for  Industry 
In  its  successful  fight  against  President  Tru- 
man's strike  seizure  of  the  steel  mUIs.  But 
that  battle  was  followed  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing mvolvement  in  White  House  assign- 
ments to  promote  foreign  aid  and  trade  In 
the  interest  cA  a  more  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world.  Par  from  damning  all  govern- 
ment officials  as  booblsh  bureaucrats,  he 
headed  a  panel  that  called  for  higher  salaries 
to  compensate  adequately  those  exercising 
the  heavy  resix>nEibllitiee  of  top  public  office. 

He  defended  freedom  for  the  individual  by 
demonstrating  how  much  one  free  American 
could  contribute  to  advancing  the  total 
welfare. 


Clarence  Belden  Randall 
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EXTE^iSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxTNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTA1TVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clar- 
ence Belden  Randall,  who  died  last  Fri- 
day night  at  the  age  of  76,  devoted  a  Ilfe- 
tiime  to  the  defense  of  private  enterprise 
through  his  work  In  both  Oovemmsit 
and  Industiy.  He  will  long  be  remembered 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  1967) 
Clabcncx  Beij>en  Raitdall 

Clarence  B.  Randall,  who  died  on  Saturday 
In  his  77th  year,  made  his  mark  as  an  indus- 
trialist, a  phUacthropist  and  as  chairman  of 
Important  Presidential  commissions  on  for- 
eign economic  policy  and  the  compensation 
of  Federal  employes.  Other  gifted  Indus- 
trialists made  valuable  contributions  to  pub- 
lic policy,  but  Clarence  Randall's  later  career 
was  unique  in  that  it  involved  a  personal 
conversion.  He  came  to  Washington  with  a 
negative  bias  toward  Government  and 
emerged  as  a  highly  constructive  critic,  s 
principled  conservative  who  recognized  and 
appreciated  excellence  among  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Randall  rose  ^o  national  prominence 
In  the  1952  dispute  over  Federal  seizure  of 
the  steel  mills  when  he  discarded  the  efforts 
of  the  Inland  Steel  speech  writers  and  turned 
his  powerful  oratory  on  the  Tnmaan  Admin- 
istration. When  he  came  to  head  the  Com- 
xnlsslon  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Elsenhower  Administration. 
It  was  feared  that  he  would  swell  the  ranks 
ot  the  more  narrow-minded   industrialist* 


who  occupied  high  Government  poarta.  But 
Ui.  Randall  soon  proved  him«j»if  ui  open- 
minded  man  of  principle  who  placed  the  pub- 
lic interest  above  self-lntisrest.  H«  fought 
the  protectionists  In  his  own  party,  and  while 
the  RandaU  Co(nmlssl<xi  broke  no  new 
ground,  it  was  lnstrument«d  In  securing  the 
extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement*. 
Clarence  Randall,  a  powerful  public 
speaker  who  never  referred  to  notes,  ran  Gov- 
ernment meetings  with  the  Iron  hand  ot  a 
top  sergeant.  Anyone  who  came  late.  Irre- 
cpectlve  of  rank  or  status,  was  swiftly  and 
furiously  reprimanded.  It  was  for  this  gruff 
candor  and  for  his  adherence  to  Uberal  eco- 
nomic principles  which  he  expounded  in  sev- 
eral books  that  Clarence  Randall  wUl  be 
remembered  and  admired. 
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Race  Riots 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TOSX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  MULTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  of  the  recent  rioUng 
is  that  the  ca.use  of  civil  rights  has  been 
pushed  back  many  years. 

Jobs  will  now  be  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire because  industry  has  been  driven 
out.  Housing  will  be  more  difficult  to 
find  because  investors  are  terrified,  and 
school  Integration  will  seriously  suffer 
because  whites  will  move  to  the  suburbs 
In  even  more  increasing  numbers.  The 
most  serious  effect  is  that  the  gap  be- 
tween black  and  white  will  widen  con- 
siderably because  many  will  associate 
civil  rights  with  lawlessness. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  a  WCBS-TV  editorial  broad- 
cast presented  on  July  26  and  27,  1967, 
concerning  this  problem. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Rack  Riots 

It  seems  to  us  that  m  recent  years  the 
noUon  has  grown  that  rioting  is  a  legitimate 
and  constructive  fohn  of  civil  rights  protest. 
According  to  this  notion,  a  riot  wUl  cause 
"whltey"  to  become  fearfiU  of  the  energy  of 
the  ghettos  and  then  he'U  rush  in  with  Jobs, 
botising  and  schools. 

The  acceptance  of  this  theory  by  a  growing 
number  of  the  poor  accounts.  In  our  opinion, 
for  the  devastation  that  erupted  In  otxr  cities 
this  week.  We  heard  a  version  of  it  In  Spanish 
Harlem  this  week.  There,  at  least  a  few 
people  have  described  the  attitude  as — well, 
the  Negroes  gain  attenUon  by  rioting,  so  let's 
get  some  attention  for  the  Puerto  Rlcans. 

It  is  urgent  now  that  everyone  with  an 
audience  among  the  Negro  poor  Impress  upon 
them  the  truth.  And  the  truth  Is  that  riot- 
ing does  not  advance  clvU  rights.  It  Is  destroy- 
ing the  movement  which  had  gained  such 
constructive  momentum  In  this  country. 
Btotlng  does  not  provide  Jobs.  It  drives  In- 
austry  out.  Rioting  does  not  provide  housing. 
It  terrifies  the  investors  who  will  build  the 
housing.  Rioting  does  not  Integrate  the 
•chools.  It  causes  the  whites  to  flee  to  the 
•Ohurbe,  there  to  be  even  more  resistant  to 
integration  for  the  sake  of  their  peace  of 
inliid. 

♦fc^*  P"^**^**  caused  by  rioting  are  forcing 
Wi  people  of  this  naUon  to  choose  between 
wo  values  that  should  not  be  opposed  to 
Jjch  other.  They  are  being  forced  to  choose 
"«ww>n  civil  rights  and  law  and  ord«a-.  If 
«"  continues,  it  can  only  be  an  agonizing 


nattonal  tragedy,  because,  of  course,  law 
aad  order  wlU  prerall. 

ThOM  who  an  sincere  about  dvU  rigbte 
progreas,  who  are  dnoer*  about  helping  the 
poor  to  a  better  share  of  America,  should 
today  be  preaching  that  messaga  in  the 
troubled  ghettos  of  our  nation. 

Those  who  preach  riot,  or  who  passively 
accept  riot,  are  betraying  the  poor,  and  de- 
stroying the  clvU  rights  movement. 


Fisca!  Reiponsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Milton 
Friedman,  of  Newsweek  magazine,  on 
fiscal  responsibility,  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record: 

Fiscal  RESPoNsiaiLrrT 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  Federal  government  ran  a  deficit  of 
about  aio  billion.  And  this  may  be  only  a 
mild  foretaste  of  thLngs  to  come.  On  present 
projections,  the  current  year's  deficit  is  likely 
to  be  two  or  three  times  as  large.  What  does 
fiscal  responsibility  caU  for  In  the  face  of 
these  staggering  deficits? 

At  first  glance,  the  answer  seems  straight- 
forward: restraint  in  spending  and  higher 
taxes.  That  Is  why  there  is  a  "Rising  Consen- 
sus for  a  Tax  Hike"  (Newsweek,  July  24) . 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  shortsighted  an- 
swer. The  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  Is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  more  deep-seated  mal- 
ady: the  size  of  government  spending. 

When  the  Administration  urges  higher 
taxes.  It  points  to  Vietnam  as  the  source  of 
the  deficit.  That  is  a  half-truth.  Of  csourse,  if 
military  spending  were  lower — and  other 
spending  the  same — the  deficit  would  be 
smaller.  But  civilian  spending  too  has 
been  rising  rapidly-^as  the  Administration 
proudly  proclaims  when  It  seeks  to  palm  the 
Uberal  critics  of  its  Vietnam  policy.  And  this 
rise  has  been  reinforced  by  growing  spending 
by  state  and  local  governments. 

All  in  aU,  we  work  from  Jan.  1  to  nearly 
the  end  of  April  to  fumUh  the  wherewithal 
for  government  spending,  only  then  can  we 
turn  to  providing  for  our  private  needs. 

TAXES    AND    SPENDING 

This  Situation  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  even  if  we  were  getting  our 
money's  worth  from  present  government 
spending.  But  there  is  scarce  a  man  so  rash 
as  to  say  that  we  are.  Most  of  us  regard  high 
mUitary  spending  as  a  necessary  evil.  But 
even  many  proponents  of  big  government 
are  having  second  thoughts  about  nvunerous 
civilian  programs — from  the  agricultural 
subsidies  ot  the  New  Deal  to  the  zooming 
welfare  measures  of  the  Great  Society.  Time 
and  again,  extravagant  promises  have  been 
made  that  this  or  that  expensive  program  wUi 
solve  this  or  that  social  problem.  And  time 
and  again,  the  result  Is  that  both  costs  and 
problems  multiply. 

But  what  relevance  does  this  have  to  taxes? 
If  we  adopt  such  programs,  does  not  fiscal 
responslbUity  at  least  caU  for  imposing  taxes 
to  pay  for  them?  The  answer  Is  that  postwar 
experience  has  demonstrated  two  things. 
First,  that  Congress  wlU  spend  whatever  the 
tax  system  wUl  raise — plxis  a  little  (and  re- 
oenUy.  a  lot)  more.  Second,  that,  surprising 
as  It  seems.  It  has  proved  difficult  to  get  taxes 
down  once  they  are  raised.  The  special  in- 


terests created  by  government  speiuling  have 
proved  more  potent  than  the  general  interest 
m  tax  reduction. 

If  taxes  are  raised  In  order  to  ke^  down 
the  deficit,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  higher 
norm  for  government  spending.  Deficits  will 
agam  mount  and  tlie  proceoi  will  be  repeated. 

tf  government  spending  can  be  reetramed, 
growth  In  the  eoonooiy  will,  at  |»^eent  tax 
rates,  add  enough  to  revenues  In  a  few  years 
to  eliminate  the  deficit  and  even  to  permit 
tax  reducUon.  This  is  a  big  If.  But  let  taxes 
be  raised  and  there  Is  no  If  about  It  at  all. 
The  deficits  can  be  temporary;  higher  taxes 
are  almost  certain  to  be  permanent. 

DEFICITS    AND    INT1.ATION 

If  we  do  not  cut  spending  and  do  not  raise 
taxes,  will  not  the  large  Interim  deficits  pro- 
duce severe  inflation? 

Deficits  have  often  been  connected  with 
Inflation,  but  they  noed  not  be.  Deficits  were 
large  in  1931  and  1933  when  prices  were  fall- 
ing drastically.  There  was  a  surplus  In  1919- 
20  when  prices  were  rising  rapidly.  Whether 
deficits  produce  inflation  depends  on  how 
they  are  financed.  If,  as  so  often  happens, 
they  are  financed  by  creating  money,  they 
unquestionably  do  produce  inflationary  pres- 
sure. If  they  are  financed  by  borrowing  frxan 
the  pubUc,  at  whatever  mterest  rates  are 
necessary,  they  may  still  exert  some  minor 
inflationary  pressure.  However,  their  major 
effect  will  be  to  make  interest  rates  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  A  short  spcW  ot 
high  Interest  rates  is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to 
a  long  spell  of  high  taxes. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  that  government 
has  reached  a  size  at  which  it  thrvatens  to 
become  our  master  rather  than  our  servant 
should  therefore  (1)  oppose  any  tax  In- 
crease; (2)  press  for  ex}>endlture  cuts;  (S) 
accept  large  deficits  as  the  lesser  at  evils; 
(4)  favor  the  financing  of  these  deficits  by 
borrowing  from  the  public  rather  t-h«Ti  by 
undue  creation  of  money;  and  (6)  m^  the 
elimination  of  artificial  oeUlngs  on  the  rate 
of  Interest  at  which  the  government  may 
borrow  in  order  to  foster  this  objective. 

In  the  long  view,  that  Is  the  course  of  true 
fiscal  responsibility. 


War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  there 
is  a  constant  plea  for  more  and  more 
funds  to  be  poured  into  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. However,  the  success  of  this  war  as 
a  solution  to  the  ills  of  poverty  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,  very  questionable.  The 
failure  of  this  program  is  pointed  out 
very  poignantly  in  the  following  letter 
that  I  recently  received  from  a  constit- 
uent. 

The  letter  follows: 

Crestwood,  Kt., 
„         .,   ^  August  7.  1967. 

Hon.  M.  G.  Sntdeb. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Sntdek:  This  letter  is  to  voice 
my  strenuous  objection  to  a  10%  surtax  in- 
crease U  any  portion  of  these  funds  U  to 
further  the  poor  war  foUy.  My  view  along 
this  line  stems  from  practical  observation  in 
the,  to  me.  unquestionable  lack  of  benefits 
from  tax  money  applied  In  such  dlrecUon 
after  several  personal  dealings  with  Job  ap- 
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pllcants  referred  to  me  by  the  local  poverty 
war  office. 

I  decided  to  try  amne  of  the  unemployed 
listed  by  the  local  poverty  war  office  early 
last  year.  None  of  the  people  hired  through 
this  office  worked  out  at  all.  For  doc\imenta- 
tlon  purpoeee,  here  are  the  results  of  the 
four  most  Interesting  failures  obtained  over 
a  period  of  some  18  months.  The  subjects  in- 
clude one  woman  and  three  men  (all  adults 
with  families)  cccnprlsed  of  three  negros  and 
one  white.  Their  work  week  was  44  hours 
with  no  Sunday  work,  vacations  and  paid 
holidays  with  earnings  50  to  S6<  per  hour 
above  minimum  wages. 

One  of  these  became  the  first  negro  retail 
sales  clerk  In  this  county  to  my  knowledge 
while  working  for  me.  He  was  well  liked  and 
accepted  by  fellow  workers  and  cu£t<xners 
for  the  short  time  he  was  here.  He  left 
abruptly  with  no  warning,  reason  or  forward- 
ing Mldress  after  a  few  weeks.  Since  then 
we  h»Te  been  repeatedly  notified  of  potential 
unemployment  benefit  charges  to  us. 

Another  subject,  after  a  few  weeks  of  em- 
ployment here,  steadfastly  refused  to  come 
to  work  Saturdays  without  listing  to  or  from 
port  some  SO  degrees.  After  three  warnings, 
we  at  oouiBe  fired  him.  We  did  so  with  mild 
regrets  since  be  was  somewhat  physically 
handicapped.  The  handicap  resulted  from 
earlier  acquired  gunshot  wovinds  Incurred 
from  one  of  his  girl  friends  or  wife  upon 
Impregnating  one  or  the  other.  We  were  never 
quits  sure  which  was  who.  He  too  repeatedly 
appectrs  on  a  notice  of  i>otential  unemploy- 
ment benefit  charges. 

We  q>ent  three  weeks  training  our  only 
poor  war  woman  applicant  In  retail  ft  cleri- 
cal office  duties  and  three  months  straight- 
ening out  the  mess  she  did  or  caused  by  not 
doing.  She  had  to  quit  after  a  few  weeks  be- 
cause the  Job  made  her  nervous.  We  later 
learned  she  had  confided  the  source  of  her 
nervoxisneas  In  working  to  a  mutual  friend 
ft  I  was  told  the  employee  became  most  up- 
set In  dlacoverlng  her  relief  checks  would  be 
eliminated  If  she  persisted  in  working.  And 
yet  her  annual  salary  would  have  been  above 
the  amount  stated  by  the  government  as 
living  In  a  state  of  poverty.  She  now,  I  un- 
derstand, has  retired  on  a  farm  which  she 
owns  and  Is  back  on  the  dole.  The  poverty* 
war  office  had  told  me.  in  sending  her  to 
apply  for  the  Job,  that  she  was  the  beet  ft 
smartest  one  they  bad  listed.  Since  she  Is 
only  one  year  older  than  I,  I  would  say  she 
appears  to  be  somewhat  more  intelligent 
than  I  am  because  she  appears  to  have  it 
made.  It  would  also  seem  that  she  is  cer- 
tainly smarter  than  some  of  our  north- 
eastern Senators  who  are  Inclined  to  further 
expand  such  portals  of  tax  dollar  idiocy. 

The  last  ft  most  recent  subject  left  ab- 
ruptly while  I  was  on  vacation  several  weeks 
ago.  A  quizzing  of  the  employees  on  duty  at 
the  time  revealed  no  stated  reason  of  sub- 
stance, no  duress,  no  future  plans,  no  bet- 
ter Jobs,  no  nothing  really  and  neither  was 
he  fired  by  any  of  my  subordinates.  In  or- 
der to  help  him  get  off  relief  ft  get  the  Job 
originally,  I  had  even  co-signed  a  small  note 


to  enable  him  to  buy  an  auto  for  transpor- 
tation to  work.  He  felt  tiding  a  bus  was 
beneath  his  dignity.  Want  to  buy  a  1953 
Lincoln? 

This  concludes,  and  rightfully  so  I  be- 
lieve, my  patience  In  trying  to  fulfill  any 
obligation  incumbent  on  my  private  enter- 
prise to  make  such  a  social  fiasco  work. 

As  for  the  dour  plight  of  large  urban  areas 
In  providing  Jobs  and  services  attending  in- 
creasing numbers  of  people  migrating  there, 
I  say  this:  No  one  makes  them  move  there. 
No  one  makes  them  stay  if  conditions  are 
so  bad  and  no  one  makes  them  breed  more 
of  their  own  kind  in  numbers  approaching 
animalistic  propagation  of  the  lowest  ver- 
tebrate or  Invertebrate  order.  At  the  same 
time  farm  operations  in  this  coxinty  have 
actually  been  shut  down  or  reduced  because 
of  lack  of  workers.  Or  i>erhaps  and  more 
probably  I  should  say  for  the  lack  of  those 
who  will  work.  I  wonder  how  many  people 
of  this  county  have  left  out  because  the 
dole  was  good  in  some  large  city  somewhere. 
And  finally  It  seems,  the  numbers  of  such 
people  are  drying  up  the  funds  for  such 
dubious  purposes. 

Because  of  all  that  is  stated  above  I  say 
to  hell  with  a  10%  or  .1%  surtax  Increase 
If  any  of  It  Is  to  go  to  the  perpetuation  of 
such  nonsensical  and  ineffectual  programs 
dreamed  up  by  the  "excuse  makers"  portion 
of  our  government.  It  looks  like  good  money 
thrown  after  bad  to  me.  I  have  concluded 
that  you  cannot  legislate  either  Initiative  or 
intelligence  and  definitely  a  necessity  to 
work  cannot  be  effected  with  the  existing  re- 
wards for  nonproductlvlty  being  as  they 
are.  Much  less  that  they  should  be  increased 
or  even  contemplated  few  Increase. 

Would  that  there  were  some  way  this  let- 
ter could  be  put  to  use  beyond  the  point  of 
your  merely  being  infcwTned  of  my  personaJl 
▼lews  on  these  matters. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  EOONTZ. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
POCUMKNTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  ptagee  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
prop>06ed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  wxnmlttee  has  reptrted 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
fronx  the  Congrxssionai.  Rbcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  i>aying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Oxle,  tlUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated hi  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
coplee  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Coiigress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.M.E 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  F^iblic 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establlsbment  ot  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
8upp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  reeldences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbtirse  tbe 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Prerention  of  InturrectioB  and  Rebellion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrH  cakolina 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  11,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years  some  news  commentators, 
while  purporting  to  report  unbiased 
"news,"  have  depicted  normally  peace- 
ful southern  communities  as  "citadels 
of  hate  and  oppression." 

This  summer  has  again  seen  similar 
slanted  and  tasteless  news  productions 
which  have  similarly  discredited  the 
leaders  and  citizens  of  northern  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  past  time  for  the 
mass  communications  media  to  mature 
and  help  to  prevent  rather  than  to  fo- 
ment insurrection  and  rebellion.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject,  entitled  "A 
Complaint  from  Newark,"  in  the  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  Record,  of  August  9,  1967,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Complaint  F^om  Newark 

There  was  nothing  red-necklsh  about  the 
Southern  complaints.  Nothing  at  all.  There 
was  the  simple  discomflture,  the  smoulder- 
ing anger,  the  righteous  Indignation  over  the 
reporting  done  by  outsiders  who  would 
swarm  down  like  starved  locusts  on  any 
Southern  community  briefly  beset  by  diffi- 
culties of  racial  transition. 

Southerners  would  watch,  appalled  and 
disgusted  as  television  and  radio  commen- 
tators (and  some  newspapermen)  trans- 
formed their  normally  peaceful  communi- 
ties into  "citadels  of  hate  and  oppression" 
peopled  by  "witless  thugs." 

Not  that  there  weren't  some  Southern 
communities  who  were  guilty.  There  were. 
But  both  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless  were 
lumped  together. 

The  obsession  continues  to  this  date.  When 
the  American  Broadcasting  System  chose  to 
televise  Columbia's  RSVP  program  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  this  community  la  doing  for 
the  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam,  the  tele- 
vUlon  network  felt  stran^ly  compelled  to 
report  what  was  being  done  for  the  Negro 
community  In  Columbia. 

Quite  naturally,  the  story  was  quite  in- 
complete—telling absolutely  nothing  about 
the  remarkable  Youth  Step,  Adult  Step, 
Youth  Opportunity  Center,  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, central  employment  center  and 
others. 

Yet,  the  South  is  not  now  alone.  Newark 
New  Jersey,  and  Its  editors  now  know  what 
It  8  Uke  to  have  a  community  misrepresented 
oeiore  the  American  people. 

William  R.  Clark,  editor  of  the  NewarH 
"pes,  campaigned  hard  for  Negro  Justice  In 
nl«  city.  Yet.  according  to  the  JtUy  29  issue 
M  Editor  and  Publisher,  he  "deeply  resented 
tte  decay,  poverty  and  racial  problem  angles 
«Wch,  without  counter-balancing  facts  had 
'>«en  flashed  across  the  nation,  around  the 
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world.  Although  Newark's  problems  were  in- 
tense, he  Intimated  that  there  were  also  the 
problems  of  racial  transition  common  to 
most  older  cities,  especially  in  the  Northeast. 
He  thought,  too.  that  television  coverage  of 
the  Newark  riot  had  tended  toward  being 
'inflammatory.'  " 

Mort  Pye,  editor  of  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  agrees.  "Interviewed  in  the  paper's 
new  building,  Pye,  too,  expressed  himself  as 
being  dismayed  by  the  coverage  given  the 
riot.  'I'll  tell  you  this,  come  of  those  outside 
comments  on  the  situation  here  sort  of  shook 
my  confidence  in  honest  repwrting.  They 
showed  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
our  problems.  Still,  one  thing  I  learned,  U 
that  when  this  kind  of  trouble  hits  other 
cities,  think  tvrtce  about  jumping  In  with 
comment."  " 

This  newspaper  has  tried,  earnestly,  not 
only  to  think  twice,  but  thrice  .  .  .  and 
once  again  ...  as  the  nation  has  confronted 
the  Great  Negro  Passion  of  the  1960's.  It  has 
sought  to  be  responsible  and  has  tried  to 
evoke  responsibility  from  others. 

Many  a  Southern  community  has  been 
crucified,  over  the  past  decade,  by  flamboy- 
ant, sensational  reporting — esf>eclally  by 
television  networks — without  counter-bal- 
ancing facte.  Television  news  reporting,  his- 
torically, stands  where  American  print 
journalism  did  three  or  four  decades  ago. 
And  for  the  preservation  of  stability  In  our 
society  under  law,  It's  got  to  mature  In  a 
hurry.  For  the  sake  of  Newark  and  tis  all. 


Free  Elections  in  Sontfa  Vietnam 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  state- 
ment regarding  the  elections  in  Vietnam 
referred  to  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  and  several 
other  speakers.  I  have  joined  in  this 
statement  because  of  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  the  forthcoming  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  essential  that  these 
elections  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
demonstrates  to  the  people  of  Vietnam 
and  to  the  world  that  the  leadership  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  freely  chosen 
by  the  people  and  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  a  people's  govern- 
ment, not  one  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
United  States  or  by  anyone  else. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  leading  up  to  the 
impending  election  were  taken  with  the 
strong  support  of  President  Johnson. 
Throughout  these  events  the  unwaver- 
ing support  of  this  administration  for  a 
freely  elected  government  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  clear. 

It  is  tragic  that  developments  within 
the  last  several  weeks  have  cast  a  cloud 
over  the  electoral  process.  It  is  my  belief 


that  the  President  is  eis  concerned  by 
these  developments  as  any  Member  of  the 
House.  I  am  confident  that  the  President 
will  do  all  within  his  power  to  encourage 
the  present  Government  to  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  campaign  and  the  elec- 
tion that  follows.  In  this  effort,  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  my  complete  support. 


The  Riot  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Kllleen  Daily  Herald  for  Monday 
July  31,  1967,  carried  an  editorial  on  the 
President's  Riot  Commission  which  I  feel 
Is  worthy  of  interest  to  each  Member  of 
this  body.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  this  editorial,  as 
follows  : 

The  Riot  Commission 

President  Johnson  has  glvm  his  newly- 
appointed  Civil  Disorders  Oommlssion 
exactly  one  year  to  study  the  causes  of  riots 
In  the  nation's  dtlea,  although  an  Interim 
repKjrt  will  be  made  by  next  March  1. 

The  ll-member  group  headed  by  nilnois 
Gov.  Otto  Kemcr  is  suppoeecS  to  determine 
to  what  extent.  If  any,  there  has  been  plan- 
ning  and  organization  In  any  of  the  riots; 
why  riots  occur  in  some  cities  and  not  In 
others;  how  weU  equipped  and  trained  are 
the  local  and  state  police,  and  the  state  guard 
units,  to  handle  riots;  and  who  took  part 
In  the  riots — the  rioters'  a^es,  level  of  edu- 
cation, job  history,  origins  and  their  roots. 
If  any,  In  the  community. 

It  Is  a  national  shame  that  It  took  the 
tragedy  of  Detroit  to  accomplish  this.  The 
action  Is  long  overdue. 

In  the  President's  own  words,  "Pillage, 
looting,  murder  and  arson  have  nothing  to 
do  with  civil  rights."  But  the  actions  per- 
petrated by  a  minority  of  Negroes  in  Detroit — 
whether  they  were  fanatics  or  criminals  or 
hoodlums  or  simply  desperate  or  thoughtless 
nnen — betray  and  make  a  mockery  of  every- 
thing their  race  has  accomplished  since 
Emancipation. 

The  violence  they  committed  Is  a  sin 
against  their  own  people  as  wicked  and  In- 
excusable as  anything  that  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  white  man. 

The  scenes  reported  from  that  city  are 
similar  to  those  that  have  taken  place  in 
other  cities,  but  raised  to  a  scale  unknown 
before. 

As  usual.  It  was  the  Innocent  Negroes  who 
suffered  most.  It  was  mostly  their  homes, 
their  stores,  their  businesses  that  were 
smashed  and  ransacked  and  btimed — In  all- 
black  areas  as  well  as  In  supposedly  model 
integrated  neighborhoods. 

Some  white  people,  too.  responded  to  the 
call  to  anarchy,  joining  with  Negroes — not  all 
of  them  poor  and  needy  by  any  means — In 
co-operative  looting  of  stores. 

Here  was  integration  with  a  vengeance. 
Here    was    equality   on   the   most   primitive 
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level.  Here  was  a  mutual  degrading  descent 
to  luireasonlng  anlmallty  when  the  resUtUn- 
Ing  and  civilizing  presence  of  autborlty  was 
temporarily  removed. 

Yet  In  other  Instances,  Negroes  fcnmed 
armed  guards  to  prevent  other  Negroes  from 
attacking  firemen  who  were  attempting  to 
save  their  homes. 

To  say  that  the  nation  will  not  tolerate 
another  Detroit  Is  to  voice  a  truism.  No 
government,  whether  benevolent  or  tyran- 
nical, democratic  or  totalitarian,  c&n  permit 
attacks  on  Itself  by  Its  own  citizens.  No 
community  can  permit  Its  very  existence  to 
be  threatened  with  anarchy  and  violence. 

Insurrections  miist  and  shall  be  put  down, 
wherever  and  whenever  they  occur,  with 
whatever  force  Is  necessary.  Those  who  par- 
ticipate In  them,  whatever  their  color,  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  full  measure 
of  the  law. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  white  America 
has  the  physical  power  to  defeat  black  re- 
bellion. To  the  extent  that  that  power  Is 
required  to  be  exercised,  to  that  extent  will 
It  be  exercised.  To  the  degree  that  Negro 
extremists  wish  to  test  that  power,  to  that 
degree  will  it  respond. 

But  one  thing  the  white  community  lacks 
Is  the  ability  to  clamp  a  lid  on  civic  chaos  at 
its  source.  Only  the  Negro  community  can  do 
that — the  community  of  decent,  law-abiding, 
hard-working  Negroes  who  form  the  over- 
whelming majority  and  who  are  as  horrified 
as  anyone  else  by  what  has  been  happening 
in  America's  cities. 

And  to  do  that,  they  must  begin  rejecting 
the  fanatics  and  troublemakers  in  their 
midst.  Tliey  must  cease  shielding  the  sniper, 
or  looking  the  other  way  as  the  flrebomber 
goes  about  bis  mischief.  They  must  refuse  to 
play  the  game  of  oop-baltlng  and  resist  the 
impulse  to  get  their  share  of  the  loot  while 
the  getting  is  good. 

They  must  mass  behind  their  responsible 
leaders,  those  whose  assault  on  prejudice  and 
InJusUoe  is  constructive  and  nonviolent  and 
whose  aim  is  to  bring  about  an  era  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  respect  between  all 
Americans,  not  a  bloody  racial  Armageddon. 

Either  they  begin  doing  these  things,  and 
soon,  or  they  will  wake  up  to  find  themselves 
living  In  a  police  state,  in  which  they  will 
Buffer  most  and  for  which  they,  not  the 
rioters,  will  be  ultimately  responsible  for  they 
will  have  acquiesced  In  Its  creation. 


These  truths  will  become  more  and  more 
evident  to  President  Johnson's  Civil  Dis- 
orders Oommisslon  as  It  begins  its  investi- 
gation. Uany  of  them  are  fuUy  known  to  the 
milUons  ot  decent  Negro  and  white  citizens 
who  read  newspapers,  watch  television,  and 
tune  in  radios. 

Gathering  facts  into  the  causes  of  riots  Is 
fine,  but  tmless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent 
them  we  are  no  better  oS  than  before.  It  is 
doubtful,  also,  if  this  nation  can  afford  to 
wait  a  year  or  more  to  begin  closing  the  gap. 
A  few  more  like  Detroit,  and  we  shall  have 
made  a  long  step  toward  returning  to  the 
Dark  Ages. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegate: 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  indei)end- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1838). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939).       I 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Sup)erlntendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
ptirchasers,  brut  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  wia 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  erf  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942  i 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recoxi, 
with  BIr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  tl.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thlj 
office. 


Our  Pioneer  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  theme  of  the  Iowa  State  fair  is 
"Our  Pioneer  Heritage."  One  of  the 
best  known  and  well-attended  State  fairs 
in  the  United  States,  the  Iowa  State  fair 
opens  on  Friday.  August  18,  and  runs 
through  Sunday,  August  27. 

An    article    which    appeared    in    the 

Burlington    Hawk-Eye    on    Wednesday, 

August  9,  Is  devoted  to  the  theme  of  this 

years  edition  of  the  Iowa  State  fair. 

"OuB   Pioneer    Heritage"   Theme   of 

State  Fair 

Des  Moines. — "Our  Pioneer  Heritage,"  the 
story  of  a  state  and  of  the  men,  women  and 
circumstances  making  It,  will  be  the  1967 
theme  of  the  Iowa  State  Pair  Friday,  Aug.  18, 
through  Sunday.  Aug.  27  in  Des  Moines. 

The  Iowa  years  from  1830  to  1865  were 
mied  with  strife,  one  culture  receding,  one 
triumphing. 

There  was  hope,  with  settlers  coming  with 
their  families,  breaking  plows,  spinning 
wheels,  livestock. 

There  was  disaster  with  massacre.  Hoods, 
drouth,  epidemics,  the  small  grave  by  the 
trail. 

There  was  accomplishment  with  law. 
order,  soddles  and  cabins,  then  the  big,  stark 
frame  home;  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
roads,  overland  transportation  to  the  bigger 
world  outside. 

There  was  the  push  from  the  Mississippi 
toward  the  Missouri;  dreams  of  a  state  that 
never  could  be,  but  a  state  with  Income  and 
resources  more  munificent  than  dreams. 

Iowa  country  in  1830,  historians  say,  was  a 
"political  orphan,"  territorially  abandoned 
when  Missouri  became  a  state  in  1821  and 
on  Its  own  until  spliced  with  Michigan  Terri- 
tory in  1834.  That  merger  gave  it  two  coun- 
ties, De  Buque  and  Demolne. 

Possibly  those  13  years  were  the  happiest, 
a  boundless  space  of  sky  and  grass,  a  shining 
green  or  ley  white  landscape,  clear,  tree-hung 
rivers,  wild  flowers  and  game,  a  great  silence 
In  Its  splendid  aloneness,  before  man  of  nec- 
essity had  to  trample,  cut  and  slash,  to  cover 
the  wandering  paths  with  corn  and  potatoes, 
to  crush  the  travels  with  trains. 

Iowa  had  been  a  state  In  1865  since  late 
1846.  The  population  probably  numbered 
under  %  million,  the  1860  census  gave  it 
674,913. 

It  had  survived  Amelia  Bloomer,  her  ter- 
rifying short  skirt  and  ballooning  bloomers; 
entertained  Abraham  Lincoln  as  land  owner, 
speaker,  lawyer;  seen  Abolitionist  John  Brown 
and  his  followers  establish  stations  on  the 
underground  railway,  known  of  preparations 
for  the  attack  on  Harpers  Perry,  Va, 

In  the  four  years  preceding  1865  nearly 
80,000  had  gone  to  the  War  Between  the 
States,  13,000  never  to  return.  A  thousand 
lowans  had  served  In  the  earlier  Mexican 
War. 
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HONEY  WAR 

The  Honey  War  was  the  cold  waj  of  1839. 
The  entire  Iowa  mllltla,  many  In  homespun 
garments,  sometimes  armed  only  with  pitch- 
forks, was  mobilized,  but  no  shots  were  fired. 

The  "conflict"  followed  an  lowa-KIissourl 
boundary  dispute,  was  chilled  eventually 
when  a  Mlssourian  chopped  down  three  bee 
trees — and  sweetening  was  hard  to  come  by 
In  those  pioneer  days — and  Missouri  tried  to 
collect  taxes,  both  outrages  In  the  disputed 
area. 

Death,  tragedy  and  wide  fear  followed  the 
Spirit  Lake  massacre  of  1857.  A  marauding 
band  of  outlaw  Slotix  killed  32  settlers,  took 
three  women  and  a  chUd  captive,  killing  two, 
keeping  two  throughout  the  summer;  burned 
a  cabin,  slaughtered  cattle.  Tbe  Sioux  were 
not  punished. 

WOMEN'S  BATTLXS 

Women  fought  their  own  battles  in  early 
years — Annie  Wlttenmyer  for  food  sanitation 
and  proper  diet  for  the  soldiers,  later  to  ob- 
tain care  for  orphans  of  war  dead;  the  known. 
Including  Mrs.  Bloomer,  and  the  unknown, 
for  suffrage,  almost  winning  over  the  legis- 
lature, only  In  the  end  forced  to  wait  decades 
for  full  franchise;  for  temperance,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  legal  equality,  racial 
justice. 

For  some  of  those  years  two  of  several 
famed  Iowa  chiefs  led  their  people  in  diverse 
patterns,  now  are  burled  In  the  land  they 
loved   but   could  not  hold. 

Black  Hawk,  Sac  warrior,  fought  his  futile 
fight  against  the  white,  resisted  loss  of  land 
along  the  Mississippi  River  In  the  war  that 
bears  his  name.  Keokuk,  diplomat,  orator, 
peace  lover,  best  dressed  man  In  his  tribe, 
faced  the  Inevitable  In  peace.  The  end  erf  the 
struggle  Is  told  In  two  land  purchases.  Black 
Hawk  along  the  Mississippi  and  western  slope 
from  the  Sac  and  Pox  and  other  tribes. 

Iowa  appears  to  have  been  publicized  as 
an  area  name  for  the  first  time  in  1836. 

There  was  disagreement  about  the  origin 
of  the  name;  the  name  of  its  capital  city 
always  would  raise  a  question.  In  that  same 
year  (Iowa  was  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory) ,  the  first  bank  and  the  first  poet  offices 
were  e.'itablished  and  the  Du  Buque  Visitor 
began  publication. 

Two  years  later  Iowa  became  a  good-sized 
territory.  Including  a  sizable  slice  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  east  half  of  the  Dakotas.  It 
gained  a  governor,  Robert  Lucas,  an  econ- 
omy-minded Virginian,  Democrat,  twice  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  He  came  under  presidential 
appointment,  without  campaign,  contribu- 
tions or  controversy.  Nobody  apparently 
feared  accepting  (25,000  In  federal  benefits. 

Political  parties  won,  lost,  were  organized, 
disappeared,  survived — Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Free  Soil,  Abolitionist,  Union,  Liberty, 
Whig,  all  eager  to  come  out  on  top. 

In  November,  1838,  the  legislature  met  in 
the  territorial  "capltol,"  Old  Zlon  Methodist 
Church  in  Burlington. 

The  seat  of  government  would  move  west 
by  easy  stages,  eventually  settling  into  the 
complex  held  together  by  the  gold  dome. 
That  was  the  year  James  Q.  Edwards  Is  said 
to  have  suggested  "Hawkeyes"  for  lowans; 
Black  Hawk  died;  land  offices  were  estab- 
lished and  public  lands  sold,  sometimes  for 
(1.25  an  acre;  and  Iowa's  population  totaled 
22,859. 


COMMON    SCHOOLS 

The  Legislature  In  1839  set  up  a  system  of 
"common  schools."  Dr.  Isaac  Oallard  nine 
years  earlier  had  established  the  first  public 
school  at  Ahwipetuck  near  Keokuk,  with  Mc- 
Guffey's  Readers  as  an  educational  base. 

Tlie  State  University  of  Iowa,  estabUshed 
in  1847,  granted  its  first  degree  in  June  1858, 
to  a  graduate  who  had  studied  "intellectual 
philosophy"  among  nine  subjects  offered  by 
the  seven-man  faculty. 

After  several  false  starts  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  state  to  the  tinion  Dec.  28, 
1846  (paired  with  Florida),  the  29th  star  on 
the  flag. 

The  previous  year,  after  Congrees  had 
passed  1;he  admission  act,  U.S.  Sen.  Augustus 
Caesar  Dodge  (Dem.,  la.)  had  defined  the 
state  boundaries,  just  about  what  they  now 
are,  straight  across  the  north  and  south, 
eratlc  with  rivers  on  the  east  and  west.  The 
56,290  square  miles  that  it  Iowa  contains 
some  of  the  world's  most  productive  soil. 

Before  Iowa  became  a  state  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats  had  a  hot  political  hassle  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  legislature  because  then 
It  would  elect  two  senators  and  three  state 
supreme  cotirt  justices.  The  Democrats 
elected  the  two  senators,  did  all  right  with 
the  justices  who  were  held  over  due  to  an 
inter-party  stalemate. 

FIRST   CHURCHES 

Iowa  Methodists  built  the  first  church,  a 
log  cabin  at  Dubuque.  (A  model  of  this 
small  meeting  house  will  be  at  the  head  of 
the  Grand  Concourse  on  the  fairgrounds) . 
Catholics,  who  held  services  In  Dubuque,  in 
1833,  built  St.  Raphael's  Cathedral  there  in 
1935.  Presbyterians  also  preached  there  in 
1833. 

The  first  territorial  survey  was  in  1837  and 
elgth  years  later  the  Sac  and  Fox,  apart  from 
some  remaining  on  the  reservation,  left  Iowa. 
Settlers  poured  across  a  restraining  barrier 
to  get  their  lands  for  homes.  The  last  to  leave, 
the  Sioux,  stayed  until  1861. 

CATTLE    WARS 

As  In  western  cattle  wars  where  cattle  men 
resented  sheep  herders,  the  steamboat  peo- 
ple resented  the  railroad  bridges. 

The  Effle  Action  struck  a  pier  of  the  (400.000 
Mississippi  River  bridge  at  Davenport  and 
caught  fire.  The  owner  sued  the  railroad  for 
obstructing  river  traffic.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  railroad  attorney.  Litigation  followed 
and  in  another  case  the  supreme  court  de- 
cided the  railroads  and  bridges  were  here  to 
stay. 

The  first  passenger  train  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  ran  from  Davenport  to  Milton 
in  1855.  a  year  later  Iowa  City  was  on  the 
main   line. 

Post  riders,  stage  coaches,  covered  wagons 
would  give  way  to  the  steam  cars  as.  al- 
though nobody  knew  It  then,  the  trains  a 
century  later  would  read  their  future  In  the 
skies. 

Within  those  35  years  a  man  died  in  an 
Ottumwa  duel,  75  Inches  of  rain  fell  within 
a  12-month  period.  Mormons  made  the  heart- 
breaking trek  across  the  state,  some  to  suc- 
ceed In  their  final  goal,  8C«ne  to  stay  behind 
to  break  away  from  the  early  principles  of 
their  faith,  to  farm,  to  die.  Ports  were  built, 
Atkinson,  to  protect  Indians  from  their  kind, 
five  in  northwest,  with  a  small  block  house 
BtlU  standing.  Dee  Moines,  three  in  all. 

Members  of  ethnic  groups  arrived,  to  found 
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the  Amanas,  Pella,  SplUvlUe,  later  to  be  for- 
ever famous  because  of  a  man  who  made 
music;  other  Europeans  arrived  In  numbers. 
Some  of  their  bright  promises  failed,  as  the 
Icarlans;  some  '  flourishing  hamlets  became 
ghost  towns  when  the  railroad  bypassed 
them  or  Industry  failed. 

Those  3S  years  are  history,  would  take  a 
history  to  tell.  Some  elemente  are  depicted 
In  the  fair's  Heritage  Village,  with  Its  block 
bouse,  Indian  village,  ambitious  little  mu- 
seum of  Iowa  history,  church  and  sodhovise. 

THI  PTOPLB 

If  this  Is  not  quite  "In  the  beginning".  It 
la  the  formal  beginning  of  a  state. 

To  it  came  storekeepers,  bankers,  farmers, 
promoters,  cobblers,  publisher,  printers, 
teachers,  camp  followers,  ministers  and 
prlesta,  remittance  men,  builders,  mlll- 
wrlghte,  millers,  doctors,  lawyers,  politicians, 
literate  and  illiterate,  practical  and  visionary, 
content  and  adventuresome. 

Each  left  something  on  the  religious,  edu- 
cational, business  life  of  the  state,  a  little 
more  on  the  ephmeral  humanities,  more  for 
Ita  future. 


Nero  Fifhter  Pilot  Hits  Carmichael, 
BUck  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  raft  of  irresponsible  babble 
ftom  the  likes  of  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmlchael,  I  think  it  Is  about  time  we 
start  giving  a  little  publicity  to  the  more 
civil  rights  oriented  Negro  leaders.  In 
particular.  I  am  thinking  of  fighter  pilot 
Daniel  James  who  is  currently  serving 
his  country  as  a  colonel  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  "Chappie"  James  is  one  Negro  who 
Is  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind  about 
Stokely  Carmichael  and  black  power.  In 
the  following  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  August  10  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  Colonel  James  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  Carmlchael,  when 
sounding  off  about  the  cause  of  the  Negro 
In  America,  is  really  supporting  no  other 
cause  but  his  own. 

The  article  follows : 

NsGio  FioHTZB  Piuyr  Hrrs  Cakmichakl, 
Black.  Powm 
^        (By  WUliam  Tuohy) 

Danano,  Sotjth  Vxctnam.  August  B. — 
"Stokely  Carmlchael  Is  a  big-mouth  who  Is 
making  a  profession  out  of  being  a  Negro,  and 
he's  got  no  damn  business  speaking  for  me." 
said  the  tall  impressive-looking  Negro  pilot. 
"This  Black  Power  garbage  is  for  the  birds." 

Ool.  Daniel  James,  Jr.,  47,  carries  his  230 
pounds  on  a  6-foot,  4-lnch  frame  covered  by 
a  distinctive  black  flying  suit  with  silver 
colonel's  eagles  on  the  shoulders.  There  are 
command  pilot's  wings  on  his  breast  Just 
above  the  name:  "Chappie  James." 

Cbaw>le  Jamea,  the  biggest  flghter  pilot  in 
the  Alp  Force,  has  become  something  of  a 
legend  In  tJie  air  war  In  Vietnam.  He  fllee  an 
P-4  Phantom  flghter  and  Is  vice  wing  com- 
mander In  the  8th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
based  In  ThaUand.  The  conmiander  is  James' 
cloaeat  friend.  Ool.  Robin  Olds,  the  Air  Force's 
top  ace. 

In  Danang  on  a  short  visit.  Col.  James  said 
In  an  interview,  "These  rlote  are  the  worst 
thing   that   could   happen   to   the   Negroes' 


cause.  This  co\ild  set  the  civil  rlghte  move- 
ment beck  100  years.  A  lot  of  the  fence- 
sitters  are  Jxunping  off  on  the  wrong  side 
now." 

Col.  Jamas  emphasized  that  be  did  not 
speak  for  the  white  establishment. 

"We're  fighting  to  get  laws  passed  to  pro- 
tect civil  rights,"  James  pointed  out.  "You've 
got  to  obey  laws.  You  can't  have  a  double 
standard." 

James  is  especially  critical  of  Stokely 
Carmichael,  the  former  bead  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 

"I  resent  Btokely's  setting  himself  up  as  a 
spokesman  for  Negroes,"  he  said.  "This  S.03. 
is  leading  too  many  kids  astray.  And  when 
he  advises  Negro  servicemen  to  come  back 
and  fight  at  home — that's  sheer  stupidity." 

In  case  anyone  should  question  his  own 
credentials  In  the  civil  rights  movement, 
James  added,  "Hell,  I  was  In  the  original 
sit-in  back  In  1943." 

He  and  nearly  100  other  Negro  Army  Air 
Corps  cadets  refused  to  accept  segregation 
at  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base  In  Michigan.  They 
were  all  arrested  and  threatened  with  court- 
martial,  but  they  held  their  ground  and  the 
charges  later  were  dropped. 

"What  I  really  don't  buy  is  that  back-to- 
Africa  stuff,"  James  concluded.  "I'm  not  an 
African  Inunigrant.  I'm  an  American  with 
several  generations  behind  me  In  my  country. 

"If  something  is  wrong  with  my  country 
right  now,  then  I'm  wUllng  to  hold  her  hand 
for  a  while  tintll  she  pulls  out  of  it  and  gets 
right." 

Bom  In  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  a  graduate  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  James  now  lives  in 
Tucson,  Arte.  He  has  two  sons,  one  In  Air 
Force  ROTO  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  and 
a  daughter  who  was  formerly  an  airline 
stewardess. 


Problemi  of  a  Smalltown  Newtpap«' 
PabUsher 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF  soxrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEfa 

Monday.  Auffust  14,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former 
member  of  the  fourth  estate.  I  have  a 
special  awareness  of  the  many  problems 
facing  the  smalltown  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, particularly  In  his  dealings  with 
the  many  Federal  agencies.  A  letter  writ- 
ten by  John  Vlckerman,  of  the  Sioux 
Valley  News,  Canton,  S.  Dak.,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  request  to  publish  a  notice  of 
a  Job  opening  from  a  Federal  bureau,  I 
believe  expresses  the  views  of  every  pub- 
lisher succinctly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it  so  they,  too,  will  know  some  of 
the  problems  and  frustrations  these  pub- 
lishers face.  Mr.  Vickerman's  letter  fol- 
lows: 
Problems  or  a  Smau,  NrwsPAPER  Publisher 

This  morning  I  received  a  notice  of  a  Job 
opening  from  your  office,  with  a  request  that 
It  be  published  "without  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  federal  government  is  about  to  raise 
my  Income  taxes,  my  social  security  taxes,  my 
medicare  taxes,  by  mailing  costs,  and  Gkxl 
only  knows  what  else. 

Job  printing  is  an  Important  part  of  my 
business.  My  principal  competitor  In  the  en- 
velope-printing business  Is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Tlxe  Post  OfBce  prints  envelopes 
below  cost,  (o  while  I  lose  customers  I  also 
pay  to  subsidize  this  competitor. 

Every  day  my  office  is  deluged  with  pub- 


licity handouts  from  every  conceivable 
branch  of  the  federal  government.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  handouts  Is  to  convince  the 
public,  through  this  newspaper,  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  all-wise  and  all-beneficient,  that 
the  current  administration  is  wonderful,  and 
that  we  citizens  are  getting  the  best  of  all 
possible  deals. 

I'm  taxed  to  pay  for  this  Junk,  the  vast 
bulk  of  which  is  propaganda  rather  than 
news,  and  then  I  have  to  pay  the  garbageman 
to  haul  it  away. 

And  then  this  morning  your  office  comee 
along  with  an  announcement  which  is  noth- 
ing  more  than  a  classified  advertisement,  and 
I'm  asked  to  run  it  without  cost  to  the  gov- 
emment.  WeU,  I  won't. 

I'm  not  an  extremist,  or  a  John  Bircher 
or  a  member  of  any  group  dedicated  to  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  government. 
I'm  Just  a  country  newspaperman,  trying  to 
make  a  living,  and  I've  had  It  up  to  here  with 
taxes,  handouts,  self-serving  publicity,  gov- 
ernment competition,  and  requests  for  free 
space. 

We'll  run  your  ad  for  five  cents  a  word. 
That's  what  we  charge  our  customers,  most 
of  whom  watch  their  money  more  carefully 
than  Uncle  Sam  watches  his. 


Meat  Import  Controls  Need  Farther 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OP    OKX.AKOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr,  Speaker  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  beef  are  being  import- 
ed from  foreign  countries,  whUe  our  own 
cattlemen  are  not  received  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  Investment.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  Import  increasing  ship- 
ments of  beef  from  other  countires  at 
the  expense  of  America's  cattlemen  and 
farmers,  who  contribute  in  many  ways 
to  the  strength  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's 
Association,  which  I  wholeheartedly 
support,  calling  for  support  of  legislation 
Introduced  to  amend  the  beef  export  law 
of  1964,  and  an  end  to  this  unjust  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  also  joined  my  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Wilbur  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  in 
Introducing  a  bill  Indentical  to  his  HR. 
9475,  in  an  effort  to  Improve  existing  im- 
port control  legislation  and  provide  a 
better  break  for  our  own  cattle  pro- 
ducers. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Oklahoma  Cattlemen's  Association 
follows : 

Resoldtion 

Whereas,  the  cattlemen  of  Oklahoma  and 
of  this  nation  recognize  the  price  depressing 
affects  of  mllUonb  of  pounds  of  beef  being 
Imported  from  foreign  countries,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  Individuals  producers  are  not 
receiving  a  reasonable  return  on  their  in- 
vestments. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Okla- 
homa Cattlemen's  Association  in  its  quar- 
terly board  meeting  on  June  10. 1967,  in  Guy- 
mon,  Oklahoma,  reaffirm  its  support  for  legis- 
lation directed  to  amend  the  beef  import 
law  of  1964,  based  on  the  legislation  that  bai 
been  Introduced  during  the  Spring  of  1967. 
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Adopted:  June  10,  1967. 

John  R.  Mayer.  Guymon.  Okla.;  J.  R. 
"Kuny"  Ham.  Pauls  VaUey.  Okla.:  Dan 
DUllngham.  EInld.  Okla.;  Wray  Finney, 
Fort  Cobb.  Okla.;  Duty  Rowe.  Lawton, 
Okla.;  W.  R.  Brannan.  SCarietta.  Okla.; 
Wayne  Rowe,  Lawton.  Okla.;  Forrest 
Nelson,  Norman.  Okla.;  Roy  Schoeb. 
Cherokee,  Okla. 

J,  K.  Culbert.  Guymon.  Okla.;  D.  C.  Fitz- 
gerald. Jr..  Ardmore,  Okla.;  A.  P.  At- 
kins. Guymon,  Okla.;  Glenn  Easter- 
wood.  Fort  Supply,  Okla.;  Byron  Cook, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Leo  Roberte, 
Ardmore,  Okla.;  Mike  Turner.  Ring- 
ling.  Okla.;  L.  D.  Watson.  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Bob  Mayer.  Guymon.  Okla. 

L.  W.  Long,  Jr..  Rush  Springs,  Okla..  J.  K. 
Haley,  Mountain  View,  Okla.;  Bob 
Baumann,  Lawton,  Olda.;  Perry  J. 
Town,  Arnett,  Okla.;  A.  A.  Engelman, 
Beaver,  Okla.;  Jim  Romer,  Guymon, 
Okla.;  Henry  C.  Hlteh,  Sr.,  Guymon, 
Okla.;  Ralph  Gardner,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Ray  Tucker,  Flnley,  OlUa.;  Rick 
Ham,  Elmore  City,  Okla. 


The  Big  DOD  Bnildnp— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
Of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  experience  great 
difficulty  in  gaining  a  proper  perspective 
of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Secretary  McNamara,  admit- 
tedly a  brilliant  man,  presents  statistics 
in  such  profusion  that  he  sometimes  ob- 
scures a  basic  issue  in  a  mass  of  detail. 

Fortunately,  there  are  excellent  writers 
for  periodicals  which  deal  with  the  armed 
services  who  explore  the  statistics  and 
figures  originating  in  the  Pentagon  in  a 
scholarly  fashion. 

Louis  Stockstill,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces,  is  one  of 
these  excellent  reporters. 

For  a  true  picture  of  how  rapidly  the 
civilian  employment  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  grown  under  Secretary 
McNamara's  "efficiency."  I  recommend 
Mr.  Stockstill's  recent  article  entitled 
"The  Big  DOD  Buildup— Part  n,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Big  DOD  Btju-dup — Part  II 
(By  Louis  Stockstill) 

Top  brass  civilians  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  mushroomed  like  an  atomic 
cloud  during  the  teneure  of  Secretary  Robert 
8.  McNamara. 

In  the  six  and  one-half  years  he  has  been 
la  office,  the  powerful  Defense  chief  has 
»dded  more  than  200,000  civilians  to  the  pay- 
roll and  has  almost  tripled  the  number  of 
"super  grade"— GS-16,  -17  and  -18 — positions 
In  the  defense  establishment. 

Civilian  payroll  costs  within  the  Depart- 
nient  currently  are  projected  to  be  about 
M.8-bllllon  higher  in  fiscal  '68  than  they 
*we  in  the  final  Elsenhower  budget  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  when  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office. 

Salaries  for  the  "super  grades" — an  elite 
woe  which  has  zoomed  from  359  In  fiscal 
™   to    931    in    fiscal    '68 — also    have    risen 


sharply.  In  pay  grade  GS-18.  alone,  the  In- 
crease amounts  to  as  much  as  $7,400  per 
year. 

In  addlticm  to  the  three  "supw  grades," 
the  Defense  Department.  Uke  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  also  has  two  other  categorlea 
of  top-paying  Jobs — "executive  level"  posts 
and  "special  positions"  created  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Today,  In  the  three  categories,  the  Defense 
Department  has  one  top-salaried  position  for 
each  800  permanent  civilian  employees. 

By  contrast,  the  military  forces  have  ap- 
proximately 2,600  uniformed  personnel  for 
each  flag  or  general  officer. 

An  earlifr  Journal  survey  (6  May)  spot- 
lighted the  growth  in  the  number  of  ci- 
vilians who  come  under  the  "direct  con- 
trol" of  Secretary  McNamara.  The  article 
pointed  out  that  when  the  Secretary  first 
entered  the  Pentagon,  he  bad  about  1500 
civilian  employees  In  his  own  office  and  In 
DoD  activities  he  controlled  (af>art  from 
the  individual  Services),  and  tbat  he  has 
since  expanded  this  number  into  a  ./ork 
force  of  67,000.  In  addlUon.  funds  to  pay 
some  7,000  other  civilians  are  included  In 
the  FY  '68  budget  for  DoD. 

These  74,000  civilian  employees  Include 
only  those  in  the  "DoD"  pca-tton  of  the 
budget.  ClvlUan  employees  In  tiie  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  are  budg- 
eted separately. 

Data  on  each  group — DoD.  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps — is  not  col- 
lected under  these  five  headings,  however, 
but  is  spread  out  In  each  category  over  a 
number  of  activities. 

For  example,  the  Navy  civilian  personnel 
budget  figures  are  strung  across  13  separate 
budget  accounts.  Those  for  DoD  are  covered 
In  six  accounte. 

To  provide  a  simplified  picture  of  the  ci- 
vilian payroll  throughout  the  Defense  es- 
tablishment, the  Journal  has  collated  the 
data  as  it  applies  to  each  of  the  Services 
and  to  DoD,  proper.  No  such  simplified 
presentation  of  the  statistics  is  available  to 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriation  subcom- 
mittees which  must  approve  or  disapprove 
funds  requested  for  the  civlUaa  payroll. 
These  funds,  for  FY  '68.  add  up  ♦o  more 
than  $8-bilUon.  and  cover  1.2-mllllon  i>erma- 
nent  civilian  employees  as  well  as  enormous 
numbers  of  temporary  and  part-time  work- 
ers and  foreign  nationals  employed  over- 
seas. 

DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  CIVILIAN  PAYROLL.i  FISCAL  YEAR 
1968 


Total 

civilian 

compensation 

Number  of 

permanent 

civilian 

positions 

Increase  in 
personnel 
since  1966 

Oepartmenl  ol 

Deleiise 
Army.    .    . 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corps 

J600.  000. 000 

-  2.900,000.000 

.  2.300,000.000 

2.200.000.000 

113.000.000 

.  8,100.000,000 

74. 145 
429,289 
388.689 
324, 592 

21.654 

5.24J 
59, 071 
49.601 
23. 230 

3.899 

Totql 

1,236.369 

141,050 

'  Does  not  include  "civM"  activities  such  as  maintenance  of 
cemeteries,  administration  ol  the  Ryukyus  Panama  Canal  2one 
aclivites.  Army  Civil  Engineers.  Soldiers  Home  or  wildlife 
conservation,  which  account  for  an  additional  50  000  employees 
earning  $382,000,000.  ' 

For  "overtime  and  holiday"  pay,  alone, 
DoD  has  budgeted  t318-mlUion  for  ite  civilian 
work  force  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  big- 
gest portion  of  these  funds  ($166-mllllon) 
will  go  to  Navy  workers.  Army  employees  will 
get  about  $96-mimon  of  the  overtime  and 
holiday  pay;  t44-mlllion  is  budgeted  for  the 
Air  Force:  $9.6-mlllion  will  go  to  DoD  em- 
ployees and  (3.2-milUon  to  employees  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  overall  Defense  Department  budget 
as  It  applies  to  civilian  "personnel  compensa- 
tion." there  are  two  main  categories.  One 
covers  employees  assigned  to  "mUitary"  activ- 
ities; the  other  covers  a  much  small  number 


of  employees  who  are  assigned  to  "civU"  ac-. 
tlvitles  such  as  administration  of  the  Ryxik- 
yus,  Panama  Canal  Zone  activltlea.  the  Army 
Civil  Engineer  program,  ete. 

The  detaUed  analysis  given  here  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees assigned  to  "military"  programs  In 
the  FY  '68  budget.  All  oomparlsons  of  fiscal 
1968  data  with  earlier  data  are  limited  to  the 
"civlUan  personnel  compensation — mlUtary" 
budget  accounts. 

Employees  who  work  in  the  immediate  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  «  in  the 
offices  of  his  Deputy,  or  tbe  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  JCS,  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, Defense  RDTfeE.  etc. — aU  of  whom  are 
budgeted  within  the  DeTeose  Department, 
proper — are  pulled  together  In  this  analysis 
and  in  the  accompanying  obarte  under  the 
broad  category  of  "DoD  dvlUans." 

Slmllariy,  employees  ta  the  various  Army 
activltlee  are  lumped  under  tbe  single  head- 
ing of  "Army  employees."  The  sacae  applies 
to  Navy  employees.  Air  Force  employees  and 
Marine  Corps  employees. 

Where  "Defense-wide"  employees  are  men- 
tioned, all  five  groupings  are  covered:  DoD, 
Army,  Navy.  AP  and  Marines. 

This  distinction  is  essenttfd  inasmuch  as  a 
high-ranking  Defense  Department  official 
who  was  questioned  on  Capttol  will  about  the 
earlier  Journal  article  on  -The  Big  DoD 
Bulld-Up"  denied  that  the  report  was  accu- 
rate. He  said  OSD  does  not  have  67.000  civil- 
ian workers.  He  was  correct  only  In  the  sense 
tbat  he  confined  his  disclaimer  to  OSD.  How- 
ever, OSD  is  merely  the  hub  of  the  much 
larger  DoD  civilian  payroll,  which  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  payrolls  of  the  Armf. 
Navy.  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps.  The  Jour- 
nal article  was  addressed  to  "DoD,"  not  Just 
"OSD." 

Not  only  does  Secretary  McNamara  person- 
ally control  the  67,000  employees  who  fall 
within  the  DoD  offices  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies, but,  as  this  article  already  has  noted, 
he  controls  an  additional  7.000  clvman  work- 
ers in  the  DoD  research  program  and  other 
DoD  budget  accounte. 

Although  vast  numbers  of  the  employees 
assigned  to  the  DoD  Agencies  originally  were 
transferred  to  DoD  from  the  Services,  overall 
civiUan  employment  throughout  the  Defense 
establishment  has  been  expanded  rather  than 
diminished. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  took  office,  he 
Inherited  from  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion a  total  civilian  work  force  of  about 
1,008.000  people — Defense-wide.  Of  these. 
only  327  were  "sujjer  grade"  employees.  An- 
other 359  feU  into  the  "executive  level"  or 
"special  position  "  groups  at  the  top  of  the 
pay  scale. 

However,  DoD  employees  constituted  only 
a  small  fragment  ol  the  1,008.000  total.  They 
added  up  to  1492.  plus  96  In  the  Advance 
Research  Projecte  Agency  and  about  200  as- 
signed to  the  military  assistance  program. 
At  the  time,  IX^  "super  grade"  employees 
numbered  105,  plus  9  in  ARPA.  The  other 
top-level  DoD  Jobs  numbered  52,  plus  13  in 
ARPA. 

Today,  Delpnse-wide,  the  civilian  work 
force  totals  more  than  1.200,000,  including 
931  "super  grade"  employees  and  612  other 
top-paying  positions. 

Of  this  number,  74,000  are  assigned  to  DoD. 
including  294  in  the  super-grades  and  1 13  in 
other  executive-level  or  special-positions. 

The  figures  disclose  that  DoD  today  has 
sOmost  as  many  super-grade  employees  as 
existed  Defense-wide  when  Secretary  McNa- 
mara took  office,  and  that  the  total  number  of 
civilian  employees  under  his  immediate  con- 
trol has  mounted  astronomically. 

In  clustering  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
civilians  under  his  own  control.  Secretary 
McNamara  has.  at  the  same  time,  added 
heavier  layers  of  civilian  employees  in  each 
of  the  Services.  Consolidation  of  former  Serv- 
ice functions  into  "Defense  Agency"  func- 
tions did   not   result  in  reduced   forces  for 
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th«  Services.  In  fact,  the  Armed  Forces  ended 
np  trttb  more  dTlUana  thitn  they  had  to 
•tart  with  and  with  an  orerall  total  which 
la   higher   than   the  Defense-wide  total   In 

loea. 

Today,  the  Army,  Kavy,  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  have  1.182,224  permanent  clvlllaa 
employees.  In  1962  they  had  1,013,680.  Nu- 
merically, the  biggest  increase  has  occurred 
In  the  Anny;  iMr>portlonateIy,  the  Marines 
have  experienced  the  largest  growth. 

In  round  figures.  In  1962,  the  Army  had 
353.000  clYUlans,  the  Navy  338,000,  the  Air 
Force  306,000  and  the  Marines  16,000.  Today, 
the  Army  total  Is  429,000,  the  Navy  386,000. 
the  Air  .Force  824.000  and  the  Marines  21.000. 

In  the  super-grades  In  1963.  the  four  Serv- 
ices had  216  employees.  Today,  the  number 
of  employees  In  grades  GS-16,  -17  and  -18 
adds  up  to  637  (chart,  page  32) .  In  pay  grade 
GS-16,  alone,  the  Navy  today  has  more  em- 
ployees than  the  number  In  all  suiier-grades 
In  all  four  Serrlcee  six  and  one- half  years 
ago. 

The  nimiben  are  even  more  significant  In 
light  of  two  additional  factors:  (1)  Pay  for 
the  super-grades  today  ranges — In  round  fig- 
ures— from  a  low  of  $20,000  to  a  high  of 
$26,000,  and  (2)  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  top  grade — OS-18 — has  been  almost  dou- 
bled. Pay  for  a  OS-18  in  1962  was  $18,500  and 
the  four  Services  had  only  13  civilians  In  this 
grade  at  the  time.  Today,  the  Air  Force  has  9, 
the  Navy  7  and  the  Army  6. 

Growth  In  the  OS- IS  rating  has  been  most 
marked,  however.  In  1962,  the  four  Services 
employed  only  150  civilians  in  this  grade. 
Today,  they  have  648  GS-16  employees — or 
almost  four  times  as  many.  The  present  pay 
range  for  this  group  to  $20,075  to  $25,435. 

The  big  build-up  of  civilian  employees 
within  DoD  and  the  Services  is  paralleled  by 
publication  of  heftier  and  heftier  Pentagon 
telephone  directories.  The  earlier  Joukkal 
article  pointed  out  that  the  DoD  yellow-page 
section  of  the  directory  (which  lists  mostly 
executive  employees)  covered  three  and  one- 
baU  pages  when  Secretary  McNamara  took 
office,  but  had  grown  to  lOVi  pages  with  Issu- 
ance of  the  "Spring  1967"  telephone  book. 

The  Directory  Is  stUl  growing.  The  new, 
"Summer  1967"  Issue  Is  now  off  the  press  and 
tlae  number  of  DoD  yellow  pages  has  again 
been  expanded — by  about  70  listings.  Simi- 
larly, the  total  size  of  the  "yellow"  section 
(Including  all  DoD  and  Service  listings)  in- 
creased from  124  pages  in  the  "spring"  1967 
Issue  to  158  pages  in  the  "simimer"  1967  Issue. 

In  the  six  and  (»ie-balf  years  he  has  been 
In  office.  Secretary  McNamara  has  added 
200.000  permanent  civilian  employees  to  the 
Defense-wide  organization  and  has  brought 
74,000  of  these  employees  under  his  direct 
control. 

He  has  Increased  the  number  of  DoD  super- 
grade  and  executive  positions  from  179  to  407. 
and  has  similarly  boosted  the  number  of  top- 
pay  civilian  posts  in  the  four  Services  from 
629  to  more  than  1.136. 

Payrc*  coota  for  the  overall  civilian  work 
force  have  mounted  by  about  $2.3 -billion. 

AT   THE   TOP    or   TKX    KKAP 

More  than  1500  employees  are  assigned  to 
top  civilian  jobs  within  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  In  the  fiscal  '68  budget. 

Those  occupying  the  senior  civilian  posi- 
tions are  employees  in  the  so-called  "super 
grades"  (OS-ie,  OS-17  and  GS-18);  those 
In  Executive  Levels  I  through  V;  and  choose 
In  "special"  positions  created  under  Public 
Law  313. 

The  biggest  group  of  top-salaried  civilians 
la  employed  by  the  Navy.  (See  page  8.)  Sec- 
ond place  goes  to  civilian  employees  who  are 
under  the  "direct  control"  of  the  Secretary 
Of  Defense. 

Ankong  the  four  Services,  the  Navy  also  la 
well  out  In  front  in  all  but  one  category  of 
civilian  employment,  and  Is  far  ahead  in  the 
ntmiber   of  employees  with   OS-16  ratings. 


In  the  GS-16  group  (top  salary,  $25.435) ,  the 
Navy  has  more  employees  than  the  Army  and 
Air  Force,  combined. 

The  Air  R)rce  holds  a  slight  Service-lead  In 
the  GS-18  category,  and  outdistances  the 
Army  In  all  but  the  lowest  of  the  high-paid 
groups. 

The  combined  total  of  top  civilian  posi- 
tions in  DoD  and  the  four  Services  adds  up  to 
1.542  super-  and  super -super-grade  Jobs 
within  an  overall  civilian  work  force  of  about 
1,200,000.  "nie  statistics  do  not  include  civil- 
ians employed  in  "civil"  DoD  functions — 
such  as  the  administration  of  the  Ryukus — 
or  the  super-grade  Jobs  held  by  such  em- 
ployees. The  latter  group  are  carried  in  sepa- 
rate accounts  in  the  budget  dociunents  from 
civilian  employees  charged  to  the  "military" 
programs  of  the  Defense  Department.  If  In- 
cluded in  the  overall  total,  the  "civil"  func- 
tion civlllaas  woiUd  boost  tot&l  DoD  employ- 
ment and  the  total  niunber  of  super-grade 
Jobs. 

Here  Is  a  complete  pictitre  of  the  top-pay- 
ing dvlUan  Jobs  budgeted  for  each  of  the 
Services  Ui  fiscal  '68  (under  "personnel  com- 
pensation— military"),  together  with  those 
under  the  "direct  control"  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara : 


GS  16     GS-17     GS-18    Others"     Total 

Department  of 

Defense 179  78  37  113  407 

Army 142  17  6  140  305 

Ni»y 276  25  7  214  522 

Air  Force 130  23  9  144  306 

Mafioe  Corps 0  2  0  1  3 

Total 727  145  59         612        1,543 

'  Includes  Secretaries,  Deputy  and  Under  Secretaries,  Assist- 
ant Secretaries,  all  executive  level  I  ttirougl)  V  employees  and 

"special"  positions  created  by  Public  Law  313. 


More  Rats  in  Bel  Air  Than  Watts 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CXAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  being  told  that  It  will  be  a  form  of 
entlrlot  Insurance  If  the  Congress  will 
only  authorize  another  Federal  ex- 
termination effort  in  addition  to  the 
five  we  already  have.  In  view  of  these 
attempts  to  relate  "rats  to  riots."  It  was 
Interesting  to  learn  of  Detroit's  model 
antirodent  program.  A  recent  statement 
by  Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  Ken- 
neth Hahn,  Democrat,  may  also  be  sur- 
prising to  proponents  of  a  revived  Rat 
Extermination  Act  of  1967.  The  state- 
ment published  in  the  Daily  Signal 
Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  August  8, 
follows : 
"MoRr  Rats  in  Bel  Ant  Than  Watts" — Hahn 

Because  of  good  Inspection  by  the  Obtinty 
Health  Department,  there  are  fewer  rats  in 
Watts  than  In  Beverly  Hills  or  Bel  Air,  ac- 
cording to  Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn. 

Only  one  rat  bite  was  reported  to  the 
Health  Department  In  the  Watts  area  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1967,  and  that  was  In 
a  classroom  lat>oratory  at  Bret  Harte  Junior 
High  School.  g2nd  and  Hoover. 

"The  chief  of  the  sanitation  division  in  the 
South  District  of  the  Ck>unty  Health  De- 
partment, Arthur  Raya,  Informs  me  there  is 
strict  Inspection  of  all  stores,  restaurants 
and  other  areas.  In  fact,  Los  Angeles  C!ounty 
has  the  best  health  inspection  in  the  United 
States,"  Hahn  says. 


He  has  asked  the  Coimty  Health  Officer,  Dr 
G.  A.  Heldbreder,  for  a  complete  report  of  the 
entire  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

T  do  not  think  Ck>ngTess  should  ^lend  $4o 
million  for  rat  control .  This  should  be  the 
full  responsibiUty  of  the  local  health  depart- 
ments In  the  United  States.  This  is  one  prob- 
lem  that  doe*  not  need  to  be  shifted  to 
Washington.  All  that  is  needed  Is  strict  en- 
forcement,"  w»^T^  said. 


Father  to  Sob  on  His  Departure  for 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or   PIWNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
touching  words  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, a  fine  new^aperman,  as  he  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  his  son  on  the  eve  of  the 
young  man's  departure  for  Vietnam. 
Many  mothers  and  fathers  have  probably 
shared  these  sentiments  but  have  found 
It  hard  to  express  them.  Robert  Fawcett 
of  the  Norrlstown  Times  Herald  has 
succeeded. 

FIRST  A   BOT,   THEK   A   MaN.   THEN    A    SOLDIEB: 

All  Wass  Aax  Pebsonal  Things,  bttt  Somi 

Become  More  Personal  Than  Others 
(By  Robert  Fawcett) 

(EoiTOB's  Note. — Tomorrow,  another  group 
of  American  young  men  will  fly  to  South  Vlet- 
narci  to  Join  the  many  thousands  of  troops 
already  there.  One  of  them  wlU  be  the  son  of 
Rotwrt  Fawcett,  executive  editor  of  The 
Times  Herald.  On  the  eve  of  takeoff,  the 
newsman,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  has 
some  things  to  tell  his  eon.  They  are  the 
things,  it  seems,  which  many  mothers  and 
fathers  in  similar  situations  want  to  say,  but 
seldom  find  the  right  words.) 

DxAx  Son:  Tomorrow  you  literally  fly  out 
of  the  lives  of  your  mother  and  me.  On  a 
Jet's  wings  you  head  for  a  distant  place  with 
a  name  no  longer  strange  to  the  American 
tongue — Vietnam. 

I  am  only  one  of  thotisands  of  fathers  who 
have  gone  through  this  agony.  There  are 
many  sleepless  nights  ahead. 

Though  I  am  only  one  of  many,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  write  you  In  this  "open  letter" 
fashion.  The  printer's  Ink  In  my  blood  per- 
haps? 

Moi^  than  mo6t  fathers,  I  suppose,  I 
should  have  something  of  moment  to  say  to 
you. 

At  my  fingertips  for  years  have  been  the 
Informative  advantages  of  the  newspaper 
world  .  .  .  the  columnists,  the  far-flung  wire 
services,  the  observations  of  colleagues. 

Still,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  now.  I 
know  will  have  no  persuasion  among  today's 
decision-makers.  Worse  still,  this  will  not 
lessen  the  pangs  of  anxiety  among  the  vast 
host  of  mothers  and  fathers  who  have  no 
starred  flags  to  put  in  their  windows. 

But  it  shocks  me — even  before  you  donned 
uniform — the  "buslness-as-usual"  compla- 
cency of  us  at  home.  This  Is  the  reason  I 
write  you  in  public  print.  Perhaps  someone 
will  be  influenced. 

Tou  stand  so  tall  and  straight  today,  my 
son,  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  with  pride.  Be- 
fore my  mind's  eye  pass  rapid  visions  of  you 
In  the  past  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  night  I  came  home,  much  too  late, 
to  find  your  mother  flghtlng  grimly  against 
the  pneumonia  that  wracked  your  thin  frame 
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.  The  grin  you  wore  when  you  were  gajbed 
u  a  resplendent  toy  soldier  for  a  kindergarten 
playlet. 

.  .  .  Your  willingness  to  accept  the  family 
uprootings  that  followed  my  new  Jobs  .  .  . 
The  look  on  your  face  when  you  displayed 
your  catch  of  a  17-inch  bass  In  Canada 
(travel  expenses  and  all,  that  fish  must  have 
cost  $20  an  inch — it  was  worth  it). 

.  .  .  Still  echoing  in  my  ears  are  the  sobs 
I  heard  when  your  dog  was  killed  by  a  car. 
Tou  went  off  by  yourself  to  cry,  didnt  you? 
I  Joined  you,  but  I  could  do  little  more  than 
put  a  hand  on  your  shoulder.  Comfort  you, 
I  could  not. 

.  .  .  You  grew  up  that  night.  Still  a  child, 
hut  overnight  a  man.  I  nevw  heard  you  cry 
again.  I  felt  something  go  out  of  my  life 
that  night. 

Manly  you  have  met  responsibilities — some 
too  great — without  real  complaint.  Yooir  last 
years  in  school  .  .  .  your  introduction  to  the 
world  of  "making  a  living"  .  .  .  the  rigors 
and  cruelty  of  basic  traliUng  .  .  .  further 
military  discipline  and  idiosyncracies. 

And  now  .  .  .  what? 

The  parades  of  1918  are  gone.  The  "all-out" 
of  War  n  is  non-existent.  Torn*  war  is  not 
popular,  my  son.  There  are  relatively  few,  I 
fear,  who  whole-heartedly  feel  it  is  "right." 

Tomorrow,  when  you  board  that  screaming 
Jet,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  coiild  con- 
vince you  that  your  father,  at  least,  feels 
that  this  strange  "dont-wln-but-dont-lose" 
WSJ  U  right. 

But  we've  been  honest,  you  and  I,  and  I 
cannot  give  you  a  lie  even  in  farewell. 

What  are  the  answers  to  the  questions 
you  must  be  asking? 

What  is  the  explanation? 

Contain  Communism  lest  it  spread?  That 
la  not  enough  reason  to  violate  an  age-old 
military  tactic:  Before  you  flght.  choose  ad- 
vantageous ground. 

Only  this  can  I  say  to  you.  The  war  may 
not  be  "right,"  but  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
Divine  Being  who  fixed  this  firmament  in  a 
galaxy,  a  "Tightness"  vrtU  come  of  it. 

Radical,  perhaps.   Revolutionary,  perhaps. 

But  you,  and  thotisaml*  of  others  like  you, 
wlU  do  this. 

God  blees  you,  son,  and  send  you  back. 


Correct  Jack  Aniler$on  Intentional 
Mi$repre(entatioB  of  Fact$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  that  Jack  Anderson,  who 
works  with  Drew  Pearson,  hias  printed  in 
his  syndicated  column  that  Mr.  George 
Hall  worked  with  me  for  4  months  during 
1M3  and  approximately  7  months  In 
1946. 

Anderson  further  states  in  his  column, 
which  I  understand  has  appeared  in 
several  newspapers,  that  no  one  knew 
of  Mr.  Hall  and  that  he  passed  away 
to  Marlon,  S.C.  his  hometown  which  ts 
located  in  my  congressional  district,  in 
1938. 

My  administrative  assistant.  Major 
McOee.  and  Mr.  Clayton  Oasque,  who 
«  staff  director  with  the  District  Com- 
mittee, are  both  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hall  and  knew  of  his  i>art-tlme  work 
with  me  here  In  my  ofiQce  an  two  occa- 
sions. 


This  information  waa  given  to  a 
Washington  Post  reporter  before  Jack 
Anderson  sent  this  imadulterated  lie  to 
the  new^japers. 

Mr.  Hall  was  bora  In  Marlon,  S.C, 
November  25,  1900,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions between  1939  and  1960, 1  assisted 
Mr.  Hall  in  securing  work  with  several 
private  industries  here  In  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  employed  Mm  to  assist 
me  on  two  occasions  as  a  part-time 
worker  in  sending  out  material  from  my 
office.  The  exact  dates  were  June  1943 
until  November  of  1943  and  June  1946 
until  February  1947. 

Mr.  Hall  was  admitted  to  the  George 
Washington  General  Hospital  for  a 
hemla  operation  In  1957  and  was  again 
admitted  to  the  George  Washington 
Hospital  for  treatment  In  1959  and  suf- 
fered a  heart  attack  in  1963. 

Mr.  Hall  passed  away  at  the  rooming- 
house  where  he  was  making  his  home, 
2700  17th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
DC,  on  August  8,  1966.  He  was  burled 
at  Washington  National  Cemetery,  4101 
Suitland  Road,  Suitland,  Md. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
why  any  so-called  newspaper  columnist 
or  reporter  should  want  to  originate  and 
create  a  lie  such  as  was  presented  In 
Jack  Anderson's  column,  recently  pub- 
lished in  numerous  newspapers. 


Rat$  of  Varioo$  Kinda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
day the  House  was  Invaded  by  the 
Harlem  "rat  pack."  What  they  proved, 
or  tried  to  prove  is  still  in  doubt.  But 
the  unmistakable  battle  cry  that  was 
raised  by  that  motley  crew  was  that 
"rats  cause  riots."  Although  some  people 
might  not  believe  that  there  are  alter- 
natives to  rate  control  legislation,  an 
August  9  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une shows  what  csm  be  done  to  control 
this  menace  besides  having  the  Federal 
Government  go  into  the  exterminating 
business.  I  include  the  article  in  the 
Record  : 

Rats  of  Various  Kinds 

About  the  only  thing  the  demonstrators 
from  Harlem  proved  by  their  anti-rat-ln  at 
the  Capitol  Monday  Is  that  Congress  needs 
better  protection  against  invasion  by  un- 
ruly mobs.  Capitol  police  had  to  use  black- 
Jacks  to  eject  Jesse  Gray,  a  professional 
rabble  rouser  from  New  York,  and  his  dele- 
gation of  75  demonstrators  shoving  and 
shouting,  "Rats  cause  riots." 

Rats  are  Indeed  a  menace  which  needs  to 
be  controlled,  but  before  going  into  this 
we  should  point  out  that  rate  of  the  four- 
legged  variety  have  been  with  us  for  thou- 
sands of  years  bluA  have  not  until  now,  to 
our  knowledge,  caused  murder,  arson,  and 
looting.  So  if  rata  are  suddenly  causing 
riots  todfy,  we  must  assume  that  they  are 
two-legged  rats,  against  whom  Mr.  Gray 
seems  to  have  no  complaints. 

The  demonstrators  were  protesting  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  take  up  Mr.  John- 
son's 40  million  dollar  rat  control  bill.  It  was 


not  a  love  of  rats  which  motivated  the  oon- 
greasmen,  despite  the  sarcastic  oommients  of 
some  supporters  off  the  bill,  but  rather  a 
fo«llng  that  the  matter  was  a  looal  reepon- 
slUUty  and  that  federal  grant»-ln-atd  would 
not  contribute  to  efficiency  or  eocnomy  In 
extermination.  An  official  of  the  department 
of  housing  and  urban  development,  which 
would  have  supervised  the  program,  said  that 
It  would  cost  the  taxpayers  $6  to  get  rid  of 
each  rat. 

If  the  responsibility  is  a  local  one,  the  ob- 
vious question  arises  what  the  cities  are 
doing  about  it.  In  most  instances,  we  are 
afraid,  the  answer  Is:  Not  very  much.  Most 
cities  have  ordinances  like  Chicago's,  which 
states  quite  specifically  that  "every  buUdlng 
or  structure  within  the  dty  shaU  be  rat- 
st<^ped,  freed  of  rats,  and  maintained  In  a 
rat-stopped  and  rat-free  condition."  Housing 
Inspectors  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  re- 
porting violations  to  the  building  oocnmls- 
sioner.  Violators  may  be  fined  up  to  $300  a 
day  for  ecudi  day  there  are  rats  on  their 
premises. 

If  the  owner,  agent,  or  occupant  does  not 
comply,  the  city  may  do  the  Job  aad  bill 
him  for  It.  If  he  doesnt  pay,  a  state  sUtute 
authorizes  the  dty  to  place  on  the  property 
a  lien  "which  shall  be  superior  to  all  other 
existing  liens"  and.  tf  it  is  not  paid  off  within 
a  year,  to  foreclose  on  the  property.  This 
means  that  the  owner  is  ultimately  responsi- 
ble, as  he  ahovild  be. 

The  law  is  a  good  one,  or  would  be  If  any- 
body paid  any  attention  to  It.  Mayor  Daley 
has  tried  to.  Since  November,  1965,  city  cr«WB 
have  plugged  up  more  than  350,000  ratholes, 
have  put  out  large  quantities  ot  poison,  and 
have  reported  some  progress.  The  trouble  is 
that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  prtqjerty 
owners  affected  have  ptUd  up,  and  only  a  few 
oif  the  delinquents  have  been  taken  to  court, 
■nie  3  mUlion  dollar  defldt  to  date  has  been 
made  up  partly  by  the  dty  but  mosUy  by  a 
grant  of  more  than  2  million  doUars  from 
the  federal  anti-poverty  ofllc*. 

If  ordinances  like  Chicago's  wwe  adequate- 
ly enforced,  the  fines  and  coUections  ought  to 
offse*  most  of  the  cost.  It  shouldn't  take  very 
many  fines  before  the  word  got  around.  If 
prosecutlonB  were  given  adequate  pubUdty. 
Certainly  dtlee  should  do  all  they  can  beiore 
the  taxpayers  at  large  are  asked  to  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $«  a  rat  for  the  faUure  of  slum 
landlords  and  slovenly  tenants  to  comply 
with  the  law. 


Romney  Off  Base  Giticiziaf  L.  B.  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JmSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday,  Augtut  14,  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Globe : 

CoNsiiruTioN  Speij;.s  Out  Troop  Use: 
RoMNET  Orr  Base  CRrriciziNO  L.  B.  J. 
(By  Archibald  Cox.  Harvard's  Samuel  Willis- 
ton    professor    of    law    and    former    U.S. 
Solicitor  General) 

President  Johnson  strengthened  an  im- 
portant coiLBtltutional  tradition  when  he 
predicated  his  dispatch  of  Federal  troops  to 
Detroit  upon  Gov.  Romney's  request  for  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

This  week  Attorney  General  Clark  made 
the  policy  explicit  by  stating  that  Federal 
Troops  would  be  available  to  suppress  rioting 
and  similar  disorders  only  upon  the  express 
request  of  the  governor  or  state  Legislature 
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accompanied  by  a  representation  that  order 
cannot  be  restored  with  the  forces  otherwise 
available. 

Both  statemente  rightly  assume  that  presl- 
dentall  intervention  to  suppress  local  riot- 
ing must  be  under  Article  rv.  Section  4,  of 
the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  the 
United  States  to  protect  a  state  against  do- 
mestic violence  but  only  "upon  request  of  Its 
Legislature  or  of  its  governor  if  the  Legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened." 

When  the  piupose  of  rioting  Is  to  deny 
constitutional  rights  or  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  Federal  laws  or  court  decrees,  the 
President  has  no  alternative  to  acting  with- 
out the  state's  request.  The  United  States 
must  be  able  to  enforce  its  own  laws  regard- 
less of  the  indifference  or  even  active  opposi- 
tion of  state  ofBcials. 

When  Pennsylvania  farmers  refused  to 
pay  the  tax  upon  whisky  under  President 
Washington,  Congress  enacted  a  law  author- 
izing use  of  the  armed  forces  when  \inlawf ul 
obstruction  or  rebellion  against  the  United 
States  makes  It  Impracticable  to  enforce 
Federal  law  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

A  poet-Civil  War  statute  authorizes  the 
President  to  use  the  armed  forces  If  necessary 
to  suppress  violence  of  an  unlawful  con- 
spiracy, in  any  state,  which  deprives  "any 
part  or  class  of  its  people"  of  a  constlutional 
right,  provided  that  the  sate  authorities  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  give  protection. 

The  use  of  this  statute  to  protect  civil 
rtghta  demonstrators  in  Birmingham  was 
seriously  contemplated  in  1964. 

The  same  statute  also  authorizes  armed 
intervention  to  suppress  violence  which  "obv 
structs  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  impedes  the  course  of  Jus- 
tice under  thoee  laws." 

President  Elsenhower  looked  chiefly  to  this 
source  of  authority  for  sending  troops  to 
Little  Rock  In  1957,  as  did  President  Ken- 
nedy in  enforcing  court  decrees  in  Oxford, 
Mississippi,  and,  later,  in  Alabama. 

But  the  case  is  different  when  the  civil 
distvirbance  is  not  focused  upon  frustrating 
Federal  law.  Even  then  a  President  seeking 
to  use  Federal  troope  without  a  state  request 
could  invoke  one  of  the  above  statutes  by 
making  a  fiLnding  that  the  use  of  troope 
probably  was  necessary  to  protect  govern- 
ment property,  secure  delivery  of  the  mails. 
promote  the  movement  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  execute  one  or  more  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  judicial  review,  if  available,  would 
be  severely  restricted,  the  consciences  of  the 
President  and  bis  Attorney  General  would  be 
the  only  effective  limit  upon  presidential 
authority. 

Such  use  of  troops,  however,  without  a 
state  re^iuest  would  l>e  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  consltutlonal  distribution  of  power  be- 
tween the  nation  and  the  states. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  the 
primary  reeponslblllty  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  public  order  to  the  states,  because 
they  feared  that  a  national  police  force,  like 
a  standing  army,  might  easily  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression. 

The  danger  to  llbf^rty  remains  undimin- 
ished. Size  and  distance  would  tend  to  make 
a  national  police  force  responsible  for  pre- 
serving local  order  Into  a  remote  and  mono- 
lithic bureaucracy  insensitive  to  human 
rights  and  unresponsive  to  community 
sentiment. 

By  making  plain  his  unwillingness  to  in- 
tervene except  upon  request  of  a  state  which 
has  exhausted  its  own  resources,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution,  the  President 
has  strengthened  local  responsibility  and 
local  power. 

The  policy  also  lays  a  sound  and  practi- 
cal foundation  for  Federal-state  relations. 

ni-wlll,  conflict  and  confusion  would 
surely  result  from  both  state  and  Federal 
officials  seeking  to  exercise  concurrent  but 
independent  reeponsibillty. 


Imagine  the  acrimony  If  the  President 
ordered  troope  into  an  area  when  the  state 
officials  believed  they  could  control  the 
situation. 

Or  suppose  the  mayor  and  governor  pub- 
licly disagreed  and  both  appealed  to  the 
President. 

Charges  of  partisan  politics — even  actual 
political  maneuvering — are  probably  un- 
avoidable in  a  situation  where  the  governor 
belongs  to  one  political  party  and  the  Presi- 
dent the  other,  but  the  temptations  under 
the  present  policy  are  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  political  consequences  of  vesting  in 
a  President  the  power  to  send  troops  into  a 
state  without  the  request  of  its  governor. 

A  governor's  request  for  Federal  aid  in 
quieting  domestic  violence  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  confession  of  mistakes  or 
incompetence  but  as  a  proper  step  in  the 
constitutional  administration  of  divided 
responsibility. 


Labor's  Call  for  Fairplay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
hearings  held  last  month  before  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  one  witness  spesiking  for  a 
part  of  the  labor  movement  inveighed 
in  rather  colorful  terms  against  the 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act,  a  bill  which  has  40  cosponsors  from 
both  parties  In  the  Senate  and  112  spon- 
sors in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  another  re- 
spected voice  of  labor  has  seen  fit  to 
call  for  an  end  to  intemperate  attacks 
and  a  return  to  the  time-honored  prin- 
ciple of  judging  a  proposal  on  its  merits. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  from  the  July  28, 1967,  Missouri 
Teamster,  entitled  "AFL-CIO  Wrong  in 
Attack  on  Percy's  Housing  Plan,"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

AFL-CIO  Wrong  in  Attack  on  Percy's 
Housing  Plan 

(By  Jake  McCarthy) 

The  AFLr-CIO  seems  determined  to  take 
Itself  out  of  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  It  lines  up  with  "the  system"  at  every 
turn,  and  hasn't  taken  on  a  good  flght  since 
the  merger.  It  fawned  on  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee In  return  for  protection,  and  when 
the  Landrtun-Oriffln  bill  weis  being  debated. 
Its  legislative  representatives  told  its 
'"friends"  in  Congress  they  were  off  the  hook 
where  labor  was  concerned. 

Chief  architect  of  this  policy  of  concili- 
ation on  the  political  front — a  policy  de- 
signed to  win  friends  and  lose  legislative 
battles — Is  one  Andrew  J.  BlemlUer.  As  If  to 
prove  the  creeping  Inertia  of  American  labor, 
and  to  confirm  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  willing 
to  save  its  marriage  to  the  Democratic  Party 
at  any  cost.  BlemlUer  last  week  levelled  a 
surprisingly  Intemperate  blast  at  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  creative  legislative  pro- 
posals to  be  introduced  In  Congress  in  a  long 
time. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  housing  sub- 
conunlttee,  BlemlUer  referred  to  the  national 
home  ownership  plan  proposed  by  Republi- 
can Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  Illinois  as 
a  "cruel  hoax"  against  the  low-income 
families  it  Is  designed  to  help. 


BlemlUer  went  on  to  declare  that  a  home 
ownership  program  should  be  "drafted  bv 
people  who  understand  the  real  problems 
that  exist  rather  than  presented  as  a  Madi- 
son Avenue  concept  tailored  to  match  a  pub- 
lic relations  image  of  the  problem.' 

Along  with  others  in  the  AFL-CIO  hier- 
archy, BiemUier  operates  in  the  field  of 
public  relations  images,  and  shovUd  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  on  that  score,  but 
that's  about  all.  Because  a  study  of  the 
Percy  bill  and  its  plan  to  make  home 
ownership  available  to  low-Income  families 
reveals  a  highly  workable  approach  to  "real 
problems  that  exist."  One  must  conclude 
that  the  "hoa»"  is  BiemlUer's. 

Under  the  Percy  plan,  non-proflt  or  limited 
dividend  corporations  would  be  established 
in  a  community,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
financing  through  the  federal  government 
for  low-cost  housing.  This  "community 
organization"  would  be  an  alliance  of  low- 
Income  residents  with  business,  labor. 
churches,  educators  and  others.  By  this  step 
alone,  Percy's  innovative  -approach  would 
bring  together  elements  in  each  community 
which  have  sidestepped  their  mutual  respon- 
sibilities for  too  long. 

The  low-income  homebuyer  then  takes 
part  in  the  community  organization's  pro- 
gram to  prepare  himself  for  home  owner- 
ship; buys  his  home,  apartment  or  coopera- 
tive from  the  community  organization:  Is 
helped  by  the  federal  government  to  pay  the 
Interest  costs  of  his  mortgage;  repays  his 
government  aid  later  on  if  his  income  rises 
sufficiently;  and  may  contribute  his  own 
labor  as  equity  in  his  home. 

As  part  of  the  home  ownership  program, 
the  community  organization  would  also  pro- 
vide access  for  the  potential  home  buyer  to 
basic  adult  education,  training  in  job  skills, 
assistance  in  finding  productive  employment. 
job  counseling  to  ensure  advancement,  and 
family  counseling  on  such  subjects  as  insur- 
ance, taxes,  home  economics,  maintenance 
and  credit  buying. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  might 
work,  a  St.  Louis  group,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  business,  church,  educa- 
tion, and  residents  of  a  given  neighborhood, 
would  form  a  non-profit  community  organi- 
zation and  embark  on  a  program  to  acquire 
shells  and  dilapidated  housing  in  Its  neigh- 
borhood, for  rehabilitation  and  sale  to  neigh- 
borhood families. 

The  organization  then  applies  to  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  for 
technical  assistance  In  planning  and  develop- 
ing its  program,  Includlnug  the  creation  of 
the  supporting  educational  and  social  serv- 
ices needed  to  prepare  families  for  home 
ownership. 

It  then  applies  for-  a  loan  and  exercises 
options  on  buildings  to  be  rehabilitated,  lets 
construction  contracts  to  home  builders,  and 
produces  the  planned  number  of  units  for 
sale. 

Residents  of  the  area  must  be  given  first 
preference  In  buying  or  acquiring  equity  In 
the  dwelling  units,  and  families  in  the  area 
shall  have  primary  responslbUlty  in  recom- 
mending families  for  participation  in  the 
program.  They  must  al6o  receive  first  prefer- 
ence for  job  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities generated  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
and  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
the  value  of  their  labor  as  equity  In  their 
dwellings. 

The  community  organization  would  bridge 
the  "credit  gap"  experienced  by  low-income 
families  and  provide  interest  payment  assist- 
ance. The  home  owner's  repayment  schedule 
is  based  on  hte  income  and  is  adjusted  up- 
ward as  his  Income  increases.  And  if  be 
reaches  middle  income,  his  repayments  go 
back  into  the  original  interest  assistance 
fund   to   help   other  aspiring   home   owners. 

The  Percy  plan  provides  a  unique  partner- 
6>ilp  between  federal  aid,  the  so-called  "pri- 
vate sector,"  and  low  income  families  them- 
selves, and  it  is  hard  to  Imagine  why  Ble- 
mllller  and  the  AFL-CIO  And  fault  with  It 
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^  •  matter  of  fact,  Percy's  plan  em- 
IkxUm  the  "private  sectfw  Initiative"  con- 
gw^  that  enabled  the  Teamsters  locally  to 
boikl  the  $30  miUion  Council  Plaza  project 
for  retired  citizens.  It  is  also  the  underlying 
goiteept  of  the  new  America  2000  Founda- 
tion, formed  recently  under  local  Teamster 
ipftnimrshiD.  to  help  rebuild  America's  slums. 

Senator  Percy  himself  has  admitted  that 
^  bUl  does  not  solve  all  of  America's  hous- 
mg  problems,  and  that  it  could  benefit  from 
girtaln  refinements.  Nor  does  he  pretend 
tliat  it  wotild  provide  home  ownership  for 
111  al  America's  poor. 

But  it  is  an  interesting  start,  and  deberves 
(trtful  study  within  the  labor  movement  be- 
fon  the  tinions  of  this  country  accept  he 
APIj-CIO's  rather  incredible  attack  upon  it. 


Neighborhood  Yoath  Corps  Saccets 
Stories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Bke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  story  of  two  young  Texas 
women  and  how  they  have  been  able  to 
begin  building  better  lives  for  themselves 
and  their  children  through  the  Nelgh- 
bortwod  Youth  Corps. 

The  two  women,  Mrs.  Katherine  Stacy 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Lane,  were  both  trapped 
la  seemingly  hopeless  situations.  Both 
had  dropped  out  of  high  school;  both 
were  divorced  &nd  struggled  to  support 
their  children;  both  knew  that  with  their 
lack  of  education  they  could  never  be 
more  than  factory  or  cafeteria  workers; 
and  both  were  convinced  that  they  did 
not  have  a  chance  in  the  world  of  mak- 
ing anything  of  themselves. 

With  the  help  of  schooling  and  job- 
tnlnlng  from  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
OorpB,  however,  Mrs.  Stacy  and  Mrs. 
Une  are  now  looking  forward  to  bright 
futures  as  highly  qualified,  well-paid 
secretaries. 

Tlielr  success  In  lifting  themselves  out 
of  the  bleakness  of  disadvantage  is  a 
fine  tribute  to  their  dedication  juid  ef- 
fort It  Is  also  a  great  tribute  to  the  vital 
voik  being  done  by  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps. 

Hm  heartwarming  story  of  their 
idiievement  was  described  In  a  recent 
article  written  by  Jack  Moseley  In  the  the 
^rt  Worth  Press.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  this  article  In  the 
Ricord: 

Tuxso  A  Dhopout,  Shb  Gets  k  New  Chance 
(By   Jack   Moseley) 

Katherine  Stacy  wanted  "to  make  some- 
ttlag  of  myself." 

But  she  said  she  didn't  think  she  was  as 
fod  u  everybody  else. 

"Teople  called  me  a  dropout,  and  it  really 
hurt." 

A  carhop,  she  was  convinced  that  the  most 
•M  could  ever  be  was  a  factory  worker. 

Mary  Lane  was  a  food  server  in  a  cafeteria. 
n>s  young  Negro  had  to  quit  school  because 
■  marriage  and  a  new  baby. 

B*oenUy,  both  girls  graduated  from  the 
*W«borhood  Youth  Corps  in  record  time. 
*"2^arB  on  the  way  to  becoming  well-paid 
■■•tartes  with  Uie  federal  government. 


"When  I  got  that  certificate  at  graduaOon, 
I  knew  I  was  as  good  aa  anybody,"  said 
Katherine. 

"Me  too,"  echoed  Mary. 

This  is  the  story  of  two  of  136  people  who 
were  given  a  new  chance  at  life  by  the  War 
on  Poverty  program  here.  Some  dropped  out. 
Others  entered  the  Job  Corps  training  camps. 

And  some,  like  Katherine  and  Mary,  stuck 
It  out  and  finished. 

Both  girls  were  drawn  into  NYC  through 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  where 
they  went  In  January  seeking  better  jobs. 

'•They  had  little  faith  in  themselves,  had 
difficulty  expressing  -themselves,"  said 
Charles  Dreyfus,  head  of  NTC  here. 

Both — Mary  with  a  10th  grade  education, 
Katherine  with  a  ninth — were  assigned  Jobs 
as  file  clerks  in  the  federal  center. 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  do  the  work,"  re- 
called Mary. 

"But  everyone  was  wonderful  to  us,"  said 
Katherine,  20.  "And  I  made  more  friends 
than  I  ever  had  before." 

Before  Katherine  grad-uated.  a  federal  em- 
ploye brought  her  a  new  dictionary.  •'TTiat 
meant  more  to  me  than  anything.  And  they 
gave  me  a  little  party." 

Mary's  mother  gave  her  a  dictionary. 

During  the  three  months  of  training,  the 
girls  were  paid  $1.25  an  hour.  They  attended 
classes  in  typing,  health  &nd  personal  habit 
Improvement. 

And  they  worked.  NYC  participants  have 
put  in  more  than  17,700  working  hours  for 
non-proflt  companies  and  arms  of  govern- 
ment. 

Twelve  graduated  last  week.  One  entered 
private  industry.  Eleven  moved  on  to  the 
Manpower  Development  Program  and  30 
months  of  intensive  training  for  a  career. 
That  program  is  being  conducted  through 
Technical  High  School. 

Mary  and  Katherine  are  studying  math. 
English,  t3rping  and  other  subjects.  Later, 
there  wlU  be  shorthand  and  advanced  secre- 
tarial science. 

Both  have  children.  Both  are  divorced. 

"I  know  I  can  make  It  now,"  said  Kath- 
erine. "And  I  know  my  son  ■will  stay  In  school 
and  go  to  college." 

What  has  happened  to  Katherine  and  Mary 
in  three  short  months  is  not  spectacular. 
Millions  of  girls  wUl  become  secretaries. 

But  these  two  girla  never  thought  they 
would  have  the  chance. 


The  Feelings  of  die  Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  la 
one  of  a  number  that  are  coming  to  me 
that  express  the  feelings  of  the  taxpayers 
with  regard  to  wanton  and  reckless 
spending  and  wanton  and  reckless  taxing. 
The  letter  follows : 

The  Feelings  ot  the  Taxpatees 
To  get  right  to  the  point.  If  you  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  think  this  country  has  had  riots, 
Ul  feelings  toward  politicians  in  general,  and 
a  slow  year  business-wise  now,  just  wait  tlU 
you  raise  income  taxes  on  top  of  a  Social  Se- 
curity tax  Increase.  The  tax  schedule  now  in 
effect  is  already  too  high  and  should  be 
lowered.  This  discrimination  caused  by  the 
Great  Society  programs  against  those  of  u* 
who  work  hard  and  long  for  the  inflation- 
riddled  paychecks  we  receive,  in  favor  of  the. 
poor,  lazy,  ambltion-lesa  people  of  this  coun- 
try has  got  to  stop.  How  about  a  program  to 
provide  aid  for  those  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 


bracket?  It's  getting  so  now,  that  if  the  taxes 
are  raised  anymore  our  take-home  pay  won't 
even  take  us  home. 

Forget  about  Foreign  Air  Programs,  how 
about  a  Domestic  Aid  Program,  or  better  yet, 
how  alxjut  reducing  the  national  debt  by  us- 
ing those  funds.  This  country  can't  control 
criminals  in  the  streets  to  make  them  safe 
after  dark,  but  we  Ye  headed  for  the  moon  as 
fast  as  we  can  go.  We're  fighting  a  war  in 
■Viet-Nam  as  though  we've  forgotten  how. 
You  don't  win  a  war  by  calling  lulls  in  the 
fighting  to  enable  the  enemy  to  regroup  and 
resupply  themselves!  Small  farmers  haven't 
a  chance  against  the  corporation  farms,  en- 
couraged by  the  present  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment policies,  but  Congress  wants  to  tax  the 
little  guy  even  further. 

You  must  realize  that  after  World  War  II 
was  over,  taxes  Imposed  during  that  war  were 
to  be  repealed,  but  they  were  not.  Now  our 
Great  Society  President  wanto  you  to  im- 
pose stUl  more  taxes  to  finance  this  war.  We. 
the  citizen,  know  too  weU,  that  if  this  10% 
■tax  goes  into  effect,  one  way  or  another  the 
government  will  find  some  use  for  this  tax 
money  after  the  war,  and  we  will  stiU  have  to 
keep  paying  this  tluxiugh  the  noee  fca-  things 
this  country  does  not  need  I 


Protection  of  the  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  week  ago  a  large  group  of  Ir- 
responsible demonstrators  was  able  to 
make  its  way  into  the  House  gallery  and 
to  stage  a  public  spectacle. 

I  believe  K  Is  essential  that  recurrence 
of  the  incident  be  prevented.  With  that 
objective  I  urge  that  a  thorough  study  be 
conducted  into  the  whole  question  of  pro- 
tection erf  the  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  study  might  be  undertaken  by  ex- 
isting committees  of  the  two  bodies  or  by 
some  new  committee  or  oommlssloQ  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose. 

It  should  Include  the  matter  of  move- 
ment of  groups  of  persons  across  the 
groimds,  their  entry  to  the  buildings,  and 
security  within  the  Chambers  of  the  two 
bodies. 

It  should  also  Include  the  manner  In 
which  the  courts  handle  cases  similar  to 
that  of  last  week  In  whldi  eight  persons 
were  charged  with  dlsorda-ly  conduct 
and  released  on  bonds  of  only  $10. 

In  this  connection  I  insert  an  editorial 
from  the  Mobile  Register,  of  August  10, 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

House  Disosdee  Teeateo  WrrH  Alarmimc 
Lenience 

How  Ironic  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners should  be  urging  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  against  rioting  or  inciting  to  riot  In 
the  nation's  capital  almost  at  the  moment 
that  eight  persons  booked  for  disorderly  con- 
duct as  participants  in  a  wild  demonstration 
In  the  public  gallery  of  the  House  were  being 
released  on  bonds  of  $10. 

Immediately  after  adjournment  ot  a  rou- 
tine session  of  the  House,  an  estimated  96 
persons,  mostly  from  H&rlem,  turned  the 
public  gallery  Into  a  rlototis  scene  of  protest 
against  the  recent  rejection  of  the  Lyndon 
Johnson  administration^  $40  mllllcn  ao- 
called  rat  control  bUL 
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Ttuit  project,  put  Into  operation,  would 
havB  had  the  potential  for  coming  closer  to 
being  an  urban  boondoggle  than  an  effective 
weapon  against  rata  In  cltie*.  But  both  before 
and  after  the  House  cold-shouldered  It.  » 
drum-flre  of  propaganda  emanating  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  designed  to  make 
the  guinible  believe  that  rats  have  fomented 
rioting. 

When  some  politicians  go  after  tax  money 
to  pour  into  ratholes.  they  can  be  reckless 
in  the  excuses  they  use  In  trying  to  get  It, 
and,  by  our  Interpretations,  this  House-re- 
jected »40  million  rat  bill  provides  a  prime 
case  in  point. 

The  rtotoxifl  disorder  in  the  House  gallery 
was  precipitated  more  by  political  propa- 
ganda than  by  rats — and  everybody  knows  It. 

But  the  handling  of  this  disgraceful  dis- 
turbance carries  the  danger  of  being  used  by 
agitators  and  their  puppets  as  a  greater  In- 
centive for  rioting  than  the  political  propa- 
ganda about  rats. 

In  the  first  place,  police  arrested  a  mere 
eight  of  the  approximately  one  hundred  In- 
volved m  the  unlawful  mass  uprising  in  the 
House  gallery. 

•nien^  In  an  action  equally  If  not  more 
astounding,  a  court  permitted  these  eight 
to  go  on  their  way  under  the  trifling  small 
appearance  bonds  of  •10  each.  Thus,  by  cus- 
tomary Judicial  procediu-e,  U  the  eight  faU 
to  show  up  for  trial  their  $10  bonds  will  be 
f  oref  elted  and  that  wUl,end  It. 

This  whole  episode  of  dealing  with  the 
HcMise  gallery  disorder  can  only  be  viewed 
as  a  breakdown  in  law  enforcement  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  If  viewed  realistically. 

Dealing  with  lawbreakers  In  the  excessive- 
ly lenient  manner  chosen  in  this  flagrant  case 
of  mass  contempt  for  law  and  order  even  in 
the  17.8.  Capitol  Itself  is  genuinely  alarming. 
By  the  most  charitable  appraisal.  It  leaves 
the  door  wide  open  for  more  and  worse  dis- 
orders right  In  the  seat  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment on  the  assumption  that  offenders 
of  this  breed  have  what  amounts  to  a  special 
Immunity  from  pimisliment. 

"ITie  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Oolimibia  has  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
fulfilled  by  either  stalling  or  evasion.  It 
should  call  for  an  explanation  by  the  Capitol 
security  officers  as  to  why  only  eight  of 
the  approximately  one  hundred  ao-called 
demonstrators  were  arrested.  And  it  should 
call  on  the  Jtidge  who  fixed  the  $10  bonds  to 
explain  why  he  treated  the  arrested  handful 
with  incredible  lenience. 

In  addition,  Congress  should  emphasize  to 
the  Capitol  security  force  that  In  any  future 
outbreak  of  mass  disorder  It  will  be  expected 
to  move  swiftly  to  subdue  the  lawlessness  and 
arrest  the  whole  mob  Instead  of  a  mere  few 
members. 

The  American  people  should  hold  Congress 
strictly  accountable  if  mobs  are  permitted  to 
get  away  with  rioting  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
The  appalling  breakdown  in  law  enforcement 
In  tbe  case  of  the  House  gallery  disorder  Is 
as  sickening  as  it  Is  frightening  to  Americans 
conscious  of  the  vital  necessity  of  saving 
this  nation  from  anarchy. 


Restoration  of  Good  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  It  Is 
always  easier  to  comment  favorably 
about  one's  own  community,  occasionally 
It  Is  necessary  to  bring  to  light  un- 
pleasant facts  that  exist.  Such  is  tbe 
spirit  In  which  I  would  like  to  insert 


in  the  Record  a  reference  to  certain 
political,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
In  Albany  County,  N.Y.,  as  recently 
described  In  some  trenchant  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Honorable  Joseph  C. 
Prangella.  Republican  county  chairman 
of  Albany  County,  in  an  address  to  his 
party's  legislative  candidates  in  Albany 
on  July  8. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  these  conditions  because,  though  they 
were  directly  related  to  the  election  in 
1966  of  the  first  Republican  Congress- 
man to  serve  from  Albany  since  1920. 
they  remain  little  known.  Mr.  Frangella. 
whom  I  have  known  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
the  noisome  elements  he  describes  and 
to  the  restoration  of  good  government. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  he  points  out. 
the  E>emocratic  leadership  of  Albany  has 
absolutely  no  philosophic  relationship 
to  the  national  party  whose  banner  they 
claim. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Mr.  Prangella's  speech  in  the  appendix 
of  the  Record: 
Speech    Delivered    to    Repubucan    County 

Legisl.itive   CANOroATES  ON  JtrLT  8,   1967. 

AT    TH«    Ten    Etck    Motel    by    Albany 

County     Republican     Chairman,     Joseph 

C.  Pkangella 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gathered 
here  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  and  preparing  to  launch  the 
Republican  campaign  for  this  year's  elec- 
tion in  Albany  County.  Although  we  are 
out  of  ofBce  at  the  county  level,  we  do  bave 
the  greatest  of  opportunities  to  turn  a  long 
history  of  defeats  Into  victories.  Our  party, 
and  you  as  candidates,  has  an  abundance  of 
Issues.  You.  as  candidates,  and  the  party, 
also  have  the  trend  of  the  times  all  with 
you;  because,  although  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  Is  1967 — Albany  County  Is 
1897. 

Albany  County  has  a  stagnant  government 
which  is  over  50  years  behind  the  times. 
Albany  County  Is  run  like  Tamany  Hall 
ran  New  York  City  over  50  years  ago.  This 
county  has  a  government  by  crony;  it  Is  an 
example  of  the  spoils  system  at  its  worst;  It 
has  a  government  within  a  government; 
there  isn't  anything  like  it  anywhere  else 
In  this  state  or  nation.  You  can  go  to 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Cincinnati,  or  Sloux 
Palls  and  nowhere  will  you  find  such  back- 
wardness, secretlvenees  or  obstructionism  to 
progress  as  we  have  here  in  Albany  County. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record: 

In  Albany  County  who  writes  the  county 
and  city  Insurance  and  at  what  cost,  is  secret 
(can  it  be  because  some  public  official  Is 
Involved?) ;  county  employment  and  advance- 
ment is  mostly  by  political  handplcklng  and 
people  are  Ulegally  kept  In  positions  all  con- 
trary to  tbe  merit  system  which  was  accepted 
In  the  rest  of  this  country  In  the  1880'8,  sales 
to  the  county  at  huge  profits  have  been 
exposed  by  the  State  Investigation  Com- 
mission and  the  county  bosses  did  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  stop  the  Investiga- 
tion and  when  the  facts  came  out  they  ig- 
nored them  and  permitted  Mr.  Ryan,  the 
then  county  purchasing  agent,  to  resign,  un- 
scathed; profiteering  through  deals  made  In 
buying  properties  on  which  taxes  were  not 
paid  was  exposed  by  the  State  and  one  of 
the  profiteers,  Mr.  Lynch,  the  then  county 
clerk,  was  permitted  to  resign  unscathed. 
Mr.  Lynch  Is  now  the  man  to  see  for  Jobs  In 
the  city  and  county. 

The  board  of  supervisors  Is  bossed  by  Mr. 
Clyne.  who  doesn't  even  have  a  vote,  and 
the  democratic  majority  votes  en-masse — 
like  a  bunch  of  trained  seals — on  signals 
given  by  ISi.  Clyne,  the  ringmaster  without 
a  vote. 


We  have  county  government  by  Clyne, 
Ryan,  and  Lynch. 

Our  county  obstructs  aid  to  poverty;  it  u 
backwards  in  mental  health  assistance;  lu 
budget  Is  a  mystery. 

Its  only  Justification  Is  that  the  Barnet 
machine  was  worse.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
Billy  Barnes  went  out  before  I  was  born. 
But  the  reference  to  Mr.  Barnes  by  the  Al- 
bany County  Democrats  reveals  their  Intel- 
lectual  antiquity.  Their  thoughts  and  deedi 
are  of  the  time  of  Mr.  Barnes"  rule — over  50 
years  ago.  The  problem  Is  Clyne.  Ryan,  and 
Lynch — not  Barnes.  The  character  of  your 
county  government  precedes  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane  and  it  Is  Intentionally  kept 
that  way  by  the  thinking  of  Clyne,  Ryan,  and 
Lynch. 

It  Is  significant  to  observe  that  Clyne.  Ryan 
and  Lynch  fight  the  Citizens  Party  of  Cohoes 
at  every  turn.  The  Citizens  defeated  them 
and  they  have  received  nationwide  recog- 
nition for  their  excellent  work  in  govern- 
ment. The  Democrats  tried  to  bloclc  their 
every  move  for  progress.  Cohoes  is  an  anathe- 
ma because  Cohoes  stands  for  progress— 
and  Clyne,  Ryan  and  Lynch  don't  like  that. 
They  like  to  keep  the  clock  turned  back  for 
the  machine,  and  bosslsm  and  the  spoils 
system. 

The  Albany  County  Democrats  are  not  like 
the  national  Democrats  or  the  State  Demo- 
crats. Their  political  philosophy  Is  as  unlike 
that  of  John  P.  Kennedy  as  Night  unto  day. 
They  have  produced  no  one  of  Importance 
in  State  or  national  politics  because  their 
training  and  thinking  Is  Inimical  to  all  mod- 
ern political  thinking.  The  Albany  County 
Democratic  machine  is  a  backward,  outdated 
world  unto  itself.  I  accepted  the  position  of 
Albany  CX)uaty  Republican  Cbalrman  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  taking  the  challenge  oj 
bringing  twentieth  century  government  to 
Albany  Ooimty.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
Joined  with  me  In  accepting  that  challenge. 
I  ask  you  to  work,  and  work,  and  work;  to 
speak,  talk,  walk,  write  and  bring  the  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  this  county.  I  ask  you 
to  Join  with  me  to  make  It  crystal  clear  that 
the  Republican  Party  and  Its  candidates  have 
cast  off  the  shroud  of  defeat  and  blanket  ot 
complacency  and  that  we  are  In  this  fight  to 
win — and  that  we  will  win. 

I  can't  believe  that  people  of  this  county 
like  the  government  they're  getting,  that 
being  pot-holed  streets  and  roads  and  uncol- 
lected trash.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  bring  home 
tbe  message  that  there  is  a  better  govern- 
ment available  and  that  you  can  provide  It 
That  Is  the  key  to  victory.  It  Is  up  to  you. 
There  Is  a  lot  at  stake  in  this  election,  par- 
ticularly In  the  contest  for  the  county  legis- 
lature where  we  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
change  the  entire  complexion  of  county  gov- 
ernment. The  board  of  supervisors  Is  dead! 

We  can  now  put  life  In  county  government 
and  move  it  out  of  the  1890'&. 

My  door  Is  oi>en.  I  am  here  to  help  you. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  help.  However. 
I  expect  you  to  dig  In  and  do  your  part  and 
I  know  you  will. 

Let's  forget  the  past  and  bring  Albany 
County  back  to  life. 


i 


Ixcuses  for  Violence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Mcmday,  Augrust  14,  1967 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans..  Daily  Traveler  into 
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Qie  Rkcoud  for  the  benefit  of  all — parti- 
(Ultfly  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  have 
Blstnterpreted  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  in  passing  the  antlriot  Mil.  In  no 
^itj  was  the  antlriot  bill  a  statement  to 
tte  eSect  that  Congress  sees  no  social 
Hk  In  this  country.  It  was,  however,  a 
ftttement  to  mean  that  violence  which 
threatens  the  lives  and  property  of  dtl- 
lens  of  this  society  canivot  be  tolerated 
or  excused.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  editorial  views  ot 
the  Arkansas  City  Dally  Traveler,  of  July 
jl,  as  follows : 

Excuses  roa  Violxncb 

Kevark  has  been  devastated  by  a  riot  that 
kstad  four  days,  killed  at  least  34  persons, 
yonoded  1,100,  and  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
ticHU  of  property  valued  at  over  $5  million. 
It  was  a  bloody  rebellion,  a  lawless  rampage 
«(  kwUng,  burning,  an  orgy  of  terror. 

Now  the  theories  on  what  made  It  all  hap- 
pen and  the  excuses  for  the  lawlessness  are 
litlng  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  mob  by  any 
nomber  of  experts.  "Racists,  brutal  whit* 
oa|»  and  a  mayor  who  reftised  to  wcvk  with 
tb*  POC8-,  helpless,  frustrated  people,"  said 
oat  exp«-t  who  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  antl- 
poTorty  war.  A  hot.  hiunld,  sununer  also 
took  its  share  of  the  blame,  Just  as  it  baa 
dHVhere.  Complaints  about  housing.  Jobs, 
idueation  were  aired,  and  "police  brutality" 
•od  an  end  to  poverty  were  demanded  as  a 
em  to  rlota. 

Any  or  all  of  these  things  might  have  been 
t  otUM  of  Negro  discontent  In  the  ghetto 
arts  of  Newark.  There  can  be  no  denying 
tbat  the  lack  of  good  training  for  good  Jobs 
aad  the  subsequent  benefits  of  good  tious- 
iBg  and  other  material  benefits  which  the 
|ood  Job  provides  is  a  source  of  great  frus- 
tntion  for  many  Negro  cltteena. 

Bat  frustration,  summer  heat,  unemploy- 
■«nt  have  never  been  considered  license  for 
Mb  action  which  results  in  tbe  death  o< 
Itw  officers.  Innocent  bystanders,  and  the 
loottng  and  burning  of  the  heart  of  a  city. 
Wtitn  we  reach  the  point  of  condoning  the 
•eti  of  vandals  and  hoodlums  because  they 
nl^t  be  frustrated,  we  will  have  condemned 
ft  Isfwful  society  to  live  and  die  by  the  laws 
at  the  Jungle. 

Qovemor  Hughes  called  the  rioting  a 
"ctlmlnal  Insurrection."  and  that  seems  en- 
tMy  appropriate.  A  small  minority  of  the 
ottj^  Negro  population  participated  in  the 
flgbtlng.  3  or  4  percent,  according  to  the 
major.  These  people  were  led  and  encouraged 
by  OQtslders  who  came  to  the  city  to  take 
■dnotage  of  the  volatile  situation  which 
■isted  there. 

A  Negro  Olympic  athlete,  bom  and  reared 
la  the  area  of  the  Newark  riot,  visited  his 
teat  town  during  and  immediately  foliow- 
tBc  the  rioting.  He  declared  that  the  oon- 
UnTdng  burning,  and  sniping  from  the  roof- 
toi«  was  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  out- 
•Ide  agitators,  possibly  20  or  26  persons,  who 
oiDs  to  Newark  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
lodts  bloody  insurrection. 

tKwark's  agony  and  tbe  report  of  the 
taveling  agitators  gave  Impetus  to  a  bill 
Mors  the  House  o(  Repreaentatlves  tn  Wasb- 
taftoo  Thursday  which  would  make  tt  a 
Mvsl  offense  to  crow  a  ctate  line  with  tbe 
Intent  of  starUng  a  riot.  Tbe  bUl  pueed 
tbrao^  the  House  by  a  347  to  70  vote. 
Wbstber  this  bill  can  be  effective  or  not 
!•  subject  to  question  and  many  lawmakers 
•ho  voted  "no"  felt  1*  woiUd  do  UtUe  good. 

But  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  passed 
nflsct  the  growing  CMKem  of  Congress  and 
tte  general  public.  This  law.  of  course,  will 
as*  provide  the  complete  solutioci.  But  It 
**•  represent  society's  effort  to  protect  It- 
Mf  against  a  violent,  radical  element  which 
BMdadared  war  against  everything  civilized 
■•Mty  stands  for. 


EnthatiasBi  for  Headstut  Coatiaae*  To 
Grow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  nrDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Opera- 
tion Headst&rt  has  established  Itself  as 
the  most  successful  and  most  p(^ular  of 
the  community  action  programs  In  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  preschool  program 
has  grown  as  the  program  itself  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  it  promises  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  In  efficiency  and  In  Its 
worth  to  the  communities. 

The  acceptance  of  this  educational  ex- 
periment is  demonstrated  In  the  increas- 
ing number  of  newspaper  accoimts 
throughout  the  district.  The  articles  at- 
tempt to  assess  the  efficiency  and  the 
sc<H>e  of  ttiese  training  projects.  On  the 
whole,  they  have  been  enthusiastic  and 
complimentary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  aoooimt  from  the  Colum- 
bus. Ind..  Republic,  the  Seymour  Dally 
Tribune,  and  the  Orleans  Progress  Ex- 
aminer: 

[Prom  the  Republic,  Columbus,  Ind.,  July  18, 
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Headstart  Pkojxct  Ai.>kadt  a  BirccKBa 

(EDiToa's  KOTS. — ^Thls  is  the  first  in  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  summer  Head  Start  pro- 
gram In  Bartholomew,  Brown  and  Jackson 
counties.  Today  background  Information  and 
philosophy  wUl  be  given.  Future  articles,  an 
prepared  by  the  Community  Action  Program 
staff,  will  deal  with  programs  designed  and 
manned  by  local  Tolunte«a  to  help  lmpl»> 
ment  the  project.) 

We  all  like  children.  And,  we  an  like  to 
help  make  their  lives  easier,  happier  and 
more  productive  than  our  own.  That's  the 
spirit  of  Project  Head  Start. 

The  local  summer  Head  Start  project,  tm- 
der  the  asupices  of  the  Community  Action 
Program  of  Bartholomew,  Brown  and  Jack- 
son counties,  has  appealed  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  ova  communities  and  made  the 
program  unique,  vibrant,  and  an  unqualified 
success. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  help  disadvan- 
taged children  catch  up  to  those  more  eco- 
nomically fortunate  by  Improving  their 
health,  verbal  skills,  and  ability  to  work  and 
play  with  their  peers  before  beginning  school. 

Mrs.  Harold  Hlggins.  president  of  the  Trt- 
County  board,  puts  It  this  way:  'This  la 
truly  a  community  project.  And  all  of  us  ar» 
gaining  by  giving  these  children  special  at- 
tention at  an  age  when  they  are  most  Im- 
pressionable. They  are  "our"  children,  and 
how  they  adjust  to  school  and  their  later 
life  affects  us  all." 

Apparently,  many  In  the  communities  of 
the  three  counties  agree  with  Mrs.  Hlggins. 
"The  number  and  quality  of  those  volunteer- 
ing their  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
gram has  astounded  everyone.  So  far  we 
have  put  90-100  volunteers  to  wort:  and  the 
phone  hasn't  stopped  ringing  I"  says  Robert 
Joplln,  director  ot  the  tri -county  program. 

Approximately  40  persons  spent  a  total  of 
400  hours  going  Into  the  homes  of  prospective 
Head  Start  students  to  select  those  who 
would  benefit  most  from  the  program.  Other 
women  are  spending  every  morning  for  eight 
weeks  assisting  professional  teachers  in  tbe 
classrooms.  Women  have  volunteered  to  act 
as  Hostesses  when  the  Parent  Organizations 
meet. 


Teen-agers  have  offered  to  babysit  at  the 
same  time  so  that  the  parents  are  free  to  go 
to  these  meetings.  Others  iritb  special  talenta 
in  tbe  arts,  for  Instance,  have  volunteered 
to  present  programs  in  the  classrooms  at  tbe 
request  of  the  teachers.  The  Bartholomew 
county  public  Ubrary  has  donated  films  *y 
show  to  the  children  during  Parent  Organiza- 
tion meetings. 

One  hears  much  these  days  about  "dis- 
advantaged children."  It  is  far  more  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  a  disadvantaged  society  if 
that  society  Is  not  able  to  niuture  the  skills 
and  talents  of  all  its  citizens  rather  than 
merely  the  privileged  segment.  Project  Head 
Start  has  been  established  to  help  prevent 
the  fact  of  Umlted  development  from  leaving 
a  permanent  mark  on  some  of  Its  children. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Project  Head 
Start  can  do  for  disadvantaged  children  and 
the  public  is  to  help  eradicate  the  notion  that 
all  children  so  classified  (by  means  of  family 
Income,  area  of  residence,  etc.)  are,  In  truth, 
disadvantaged.  While  It  is  true  that  most 
children  from  deprived  backg^rounds  start  to 
school  behind  those  economically  more  for- 
tunate. In  such*  Important  skills  as  language, 
problem  solving  ability,  and  apparent  desire 
to  learn,  this  pattern  Is  by  no  means  uniform. 

"A  few  years  ago,  It  was  suggested  that  the 
poor  in  our  society  were  really  Invisible' — 
not  because  we  refuse  to  see  them,"  explains 
Robert  Rouse,  summer  project  director  and 
principal  of  Booth-Setser  school.  "In  the  past 
two  years,  tbe  members  of  the  CAP  boards 
have  attempted  to  point  out  the  problems 
to  assure  that  we  dont  ignore  poverty  in  oiu: 
midst.  Project  Head  Start  la  one  attempt  to 
attack  the  problem  by  giving  children  a 
better  start  in  school,  thus  hoping  to  break 
the  degenerating  cycle  which  poverty 
creates." 

Children  raised  in  an  environment  where 
questlona  and  communication  are  discour- 
aged soon  loam  not  to  express  their  curiosity 
verbally.  They  therefore  don't  grow  Intellec- 
tually at  the  same  rate  as  those  children  who 
are  constantly  encouraged  to  questton  and 
who  are  rewarded  for  their  intellectual 
achievements. 

Also,  parents  who  have  only  experienced 
failure  have  a  poor  self-image,  which  is  com- 
municated to  their  children.  Dropping  out  of 
school  at  the  age  of  IS  becomes  the  norm, 
and  repeating  grades  untU  this  age  Is  reached 
Is  expected.  In  order  to  break  this  cycle.  Head 
Start  attempts  to  Improve  the  child's  image 
of  himself  and  to  show  that  he  can  succeed 
In  school.  When  adult,  he  should  also  fit  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  society. 

Ttpicai,  Dat  nr  HIeadstast  Classboom 
(EorroB's  Kan. — ^Thla  la  the  second  in  a 
series  of  articles  about  the  summer's  Head- 
start  program  In  Bartholomew.  Brown  and 
Jackson  counties.  Head  Start  is  designed  to 
help  disadvantaged  children  "catch  up"  and 
enter  kindergarten  or  first  grade  at  a  level 
to  oc»npete  with  economically  more  fortunate 
classmates. ) 

A  few  children  entering  the  Head  Start 
program  have  had  previous  informal  or 
formal  play  experience.  For  the  majority, 
however,  this  is  their  first  encounter  with 
school.  As  such.  It  la  a  vitally  important  con- 
tact which  may  Lnfiuence  the  child's  reactions 
to  all  future  education. 

The  program  Is  carefully  designed  to  give 
the  children  a  good  balance  between  indi- 
vidual and  group  activities,  between  Intel- 
lectual and  physical  activities.  An  essential 
ingredient  is  a  low  teacher -student  ratio.  In 
our  local  program,  some  classrooms  have  as 
few  as  three  children  for  every  teacher  or 
aide.  There  are  no  more  than  16  student*  in 
any  one  classroom. 

A  typical  day  in  a  Head  Start  classroom: 

9-«:16 — Greeting  by  the  teacher  and  a 
"good  morning"  song. 

0:16-9:30 — Music.  RecOTds  are  played  In 
many     claaBTooma,      and     children     learn 
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rhythms  slinultaneoviBly  by  learning  to  skip, 
gallop,  etc.  to  music. 

9:30-10:30 — Work-play  period.  During  this 
hour,  the  children  rotate  through  several 
actlTltlee  such  as  playing  house  (to  encou- 
rage role-playing  and  sociability) ;  art  activi- 
ties (finger  painting,  making  collages,  play- 
ing with  sack  puppets,  rubbings,  crayon 
etchings);  science  (watching  goldfish,  ger- 
bels,  etc.  which  are  In  the  room) ;  and  quiet 
activities  (simple  puaazles.  peg  boards,  blocks, 
etc.) 

10:30-10:40 — Clean-up. 
10:40-11 — Snack  and  rest  period. 
11-11:30 — Outside  play   (organized  games 
as  well  as  free  play  on  the  playground  equip- 
ment) . 

11:30-11:46 — Story  time   (visually  read  by 
the  teacher  and  aides) . 
11:46-12:16— Lunch. 
12 :  16-12 :  30 — Clean-up. 
The  schedule  Is   fiexlble,  however,  taking 
advantage  oX  si>eclal  programs  designed  by 
the  teacher,  and  special  situations  In  Indi- 
vidual classrxxMna.  Field  trips  to  such  places 
as  Sap's  bakery,  the  Ubraries,  fire  staUons, 
drug  stares,  a  game  reserve  and  supermarkets 
are  planned  for  many  claserooms. 

I^ofesslonal  people  such  as  doctora  and 
the  county  health  nurses  will  speak  to  the 
children  Informally,  allowing  them  to  play 
with  the  stethoscopes,  read  a  thermometer, 
etc..  In  a  relaxed,  positive  atmosphere.  A  "sci- 
ence magic"  program  is  being  presented  in 
the  classrooms  in  Columbus. 

In  o\ir  3-county  area,  there  are  15  class- 
rooms with  15  children  in  each.  In  addition 
to  the  professional  teacher  in  each  room, 
there  Is  an  aide  who  has  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  from  which  the  stu- 
dents are  drawn,  and  several  volunteers  who 
work  with  the  children  for  at  least  a  week  at 
a  time.  These  volunteers  help  with  art  activi- 
ties, assist  at  meal  time,  on  the  playground 
and  on  field  tripe. 

"The  Head  Start  program  U  a  very  excit- 
ing one,"  says  Mrs.  Judy  Bricker,  teacher  at 
the  State  street  school  in  Columbus.  "I'm  en- 
joying the  close  student-teacher  relationship 
and  the  opiKotunity  to  Infiuence  these  chil- 
dren. The  conditions  for  their  learning  are 
Ideal  and  they're  so  easily  stimulated  I" 

The  team  of  teachers  at  CrothersvUle, 
lessee  Connie  Keith  and  Sarah  Land,  have 
been  eepecially  effective  at  getting  to  know 
the  community  In  which  they  wtwk,  and 
they  too  are  finding  the  project  challenging 
and  provocative.  "After  this  summer,  routine 
tefushlng  will  probably  seem  dull,"  says  Miss 
Land. 

Choosing  the  225  children  who  would  bene- 
fit from  the  Head  Start  program  was  a  time 
consuming  and  difficult  task,  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  volunteers  from  the  area. 

Possible  candidates'  names  were  submitted 
by  naxuiy  sources — schools,  churches,  the  wel- 
fare departments,  doctors  and  individuals 
who  knew  of  the  program.  Each  of  these  fam- 
ilies was  visited  and  Interviewed  to  find  out 
If,  Indeed,  the  chUd  was  eligible.  Then, 
forms  with  detailed  information  on  the  child 
and  his  home  environment,  as  well  as  the 
volvinteers'  reccHnmendatlons,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  county  Boards  for  considera- 
tion and  final  selection  of  students. 

At  this  point,  teachers  made  second  visi- 
tations to  the  homes  to  Inform  the  parents 
of  the  child's  acceptance  into  the  jwogram, 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  child  and 
his  family.  Tefuihers  did  this  before  the  pro- 
gram officially  started  and  before  they  were 
receiving  any  pay. 

PSTCBOt,OCIST8    HZLP   HKADSTART 

(Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  third  In  a 
series  of  reports  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  local  Community  Action  Program  on  the 
Head  Start  program.) 

The  summer  Head  Start  program  of 
Bartholomew,  Brown  and  Jackson  Counties 
Is  the  only  one  in  Southern  Indiana  to  in- 
clude a  psychological  services  program. 


Dr.  Thomas  Orr,  Dr.  David  Elwood  and 
Dr.  Joanne  Stiles,  staff  members  of  the 
Bartholmew  County  Mental  Health  clinic, 
are  under  contract  with  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  to  assist  teachers  In  under- 
standing and  dealing  with  special  behavioral 
problems  they  encounter  In  the  Head  Start 
program.  These  services  are  being  provided 
at  minimal  cost  to  the  program. 

The  psychologists  will  visit  each  class- 
room once  a  week  to  observe  the  classroom 
activity  and  to  counsel  with  the  teachers. 
Such  problems  as  short  attention  span,  lack 
of  motivation,  hyper-acUvlty,  and  poor  verbal 
communication  skills  are  observed  and  the 
specialists  will  assist  teachers  In  handling 
the  children  effectively. 

Psychological  services  will  have  a  contin- 
uing influence  on  the  Head  Start  program. 
Psychological  problems  of  disadvantaged 
children  are  clearly  the  result  of  Inadequate 
or  misguided  learning  experiences,  and  psy- 
chologists are  helping  the  teachers  to  stim- 
ulate and  recognize  good  responses  on  the 
part  of  the  chUdren  while  discouraging  un- 
desirable ones. 

Another  basic  part  of  the  Head  Start  pro- 
gram Is  the  health  services  aspect.  Many 
chUdren  partlclpaUng  in  the  program  have 
not  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist.  They  are  asked 
to  do  so  for  two  reasons:  (1)  To  receive 
routine  immunizations  and  examinations, 
and  (2)  to  establish  a  relationship  between 
the  child's  family  and  a  doctor. 

The  short-term  goal  Is  to  prepare  the  chil- 
dren for  kindergarten  or  first  grade.  Chil- 
dren in  poor  health  are  absent  from  school 
frequently,  putting  them  immediately  at  a 
disadvantage.  Also,  they  may  have  chronic 
conditions  which  could  be  treated  and  cured 
If  diagnosed  in  a  early  stage. 

"Keeping  In  mind  the  traditions  of  this 
region  as  regards  medical  care  and  the  strong 
doctor-patient  relationship,  the  health  pro- 
gram has  b«en  designed  to  encourage  a  per- 
sonal relationship  between  these  families 
and  their  "family  doctor." 

Parents  of  children  In  the  program  are 
asked  to  select  a  doctor,  and  all  doctors  In  the 
area  are  Informed  of  the  requirements  of 
the  program.  Once  the  examination  and 
Immunization  program  has  begun,  doctors 
submit  their  bills  directly  to  the  Community 
Action  Program  for  payment.  Some  doctors 
and  dentists  have  offered  to  set  mlnlmimi 
fees  or  not  to  chau^e  at  all. 

Before  children  visit  the  doctors,  complete 
medical  histories  are  collected  by  the  county 
health  nurses.  They  are  also  taking  samples 
for  urinalysis,  giving  vision  and  hear- 
ing tests,  administering  tuberculosis  and 
hemoglobin  tests,  and  making  extensive 
notes  for  the  doctors.  "These  nurses  are  In- 
valuable to  the  doctors."  explained  Dr. 
Charles  Rau.  voluntary  medical  director. 
"When  the  children  come  to  the  doctors' 
offices,  they  have  already  been  observed,  and 
the  doctors  are  alerted  to  potential  prob- 
lems." 

Head  Start  students  are  asked  to  visit 
dentist  for  a  complete  examination,  a  set  of 
X-rays  and  a  fluoride  treatment.  These  ex- 
penses also  are  paid  by  CAP.  The  children  will 
be  visited  m  their  classrooms  by  Mrs.  William 
Grlpman,  a  dental  hyglenlst,  who  will  dem- 
onstrate correct  care  of  teeth  and  suMwer  the 
children's  questions. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  added  exposure  to 
professional  people  will  have  a  positive  Im- 
pression on  the  children.  Parents  will  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  medical  care  for  the 
whole  family  when  the  program  Is  officially 
over  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

There  is  also  a  social  services  program  sup- 
plementing the  sununer  Head  Start  program. 
The  social  workers  from  each  county  wel- 
fare deparment  have  visited  each  Head  Start 
classroom,  conferring  with  teachers  on  tech- 
niques of  working  with  these  children  and 
their  parents.  They  also  informed  the  teach- 
ers of  any  general  background  information 
available   on   particular  children   that  have 


been  associated  with  the  welfare  depart, 
ments  In  the  past. 

County  welfare  social  workers  will  mtke 
home  visitations  on  a  selective  basis  and  *ui 
act  as  a  referral  agency. 

In  addition,  the  depju-tment  will  be  avail- 
able  for  consultations  with  teachers,  aide, 
and  staff  on  sp>eclfic  problems;  and  they  wU] 
encourage  parents  to  participate  in  the  par- 
ents' organizations. 

It  Is  felt  that  this  cooperation  between  the 
welfare  departments  of  the  three  countlei 
and  the  Head  Start  project  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  in  dealing  with  the  disadvantaged 
In  communities. 

NtJTRmoN  Pbooram  VrTAL  Part  or  Headstait 
Work 

(Edttor's  Note. — This  Is  the  fourth  In  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  summer's  Head  Stan 
program.) 

N  u I'HirioN  program 

One  of  the  most  immediately  rewarding 
facets  of  the  summer  Head  Start  project  hu 
been  the  nutrition  program. 

Mrs.  Pred  Brownson,  a  new  resident  ol 
Columbus  who  had  college  training  in  dietet- 
ics, volunteered  to  design  menus  and  aolve 
the  many  mechanical  details  connected  with 
providing  the  anacks  and  hot  lunches  each 
day. 

Larry  Jayne,  an  Indiana  university  student 
working  with  CAP  this  summer  on  a  wort- 
study  program  (IXJ  pays  90  per  cent  of  bli 
salary  and  CAP  pays  10  per  cent)  delivers  the 
food  to  the  10  centers;  and  Bill  Dunfee  Chev- 
rolet of  Columbus  has  donated  a  station 
wagon  for  the  eight  weeks  for  use  In  making 
these  deliveries. 

In  addition,  local  grocers  have  been  ex- 
tremely generous  with  dlscoxints  on  food 
and  supplies.  Louden's  Pood  Pair  in  Colum- 
bus is  offering  a  substantial  discount  on  all 
purchases  of  meat,  produce  and  eggs.  Co- 
lumbus Wholesale  Is  selling  paper  goods  to 
the  program  at  a  discount;  and  the  Don 
Marlon  produce  stand  In  Seymour  Is  dis- 
counting piirchases  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tebles.  Most  dairy  and  bread  items  are  pur- 
chased locally  by  the  cooks  for  each  school 
center. 

Each  child  participating  in  Head  Start  re- 
ceives a  mid-momlng  snack  (Juice  or  nallk, 
crackers  or  cookies)  as  well  as  a  well-bal- 
anced hot  meel  at  noon.  This  meal,  which 
contains  a  total  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
child's  dally  nutritional  needs.  Is  composed 
of  meat  or  eggs,  fruit,  vegetable,  milk  and 
bread  and  butter. 

The  cooks,  who  are  experienced  In  cooking 
lor  children,  have  token  special  Interest  In 
this  program.  Not  only  do  they  make  the 
meals  nutritional  and  tasty,  but  special  care 
is  taken  to  give  the  plates  eye-appeal.  A»  a 
result,  the  children  are  eaUng  much  more 
than  first  graders  normally  do.  One  little 
girl  was  reported  to  have  token  lour  helpings 
ol  green  beans  the  first  day  ol  classes. 

Parknts  Need  Involvement  in  Headstmi 
Program 

(EnrroR's  Note. — This  Is  the  last  in  a  seriee 
ol  articles  prepared  by  the  stoff  of  the  local 
Community  Action  program  on  the  summer^ 
Head  Start  program  to  help  disadvantaged 
ChUdren  in  the  year  prior  to  their  entering 
kindergarten  or  first  grade.) 

The  summer  Head  Start  project  Is  attempt- 
ing to  Involve  the  parento  in  as  many  waj» 
as  possible. 

On  a  group  basis,  this  Is  done  by  forming 
parents  organizations  at  each  of  the  10  cen- 
ters. The  parents  meet  three  times  during 
the  8-week  period. 

"The  basic  purpoee,"  according  to  W* 
Bratcher,  field  dlrectOT,  "Is  to  ■inform  the 
parents  of  what  their  chUdren  are  doing  m 
the  dally  program."  A  movie  showing  a  typi- 
cal classroom  day  was  shown  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  group.  Teachers  and  staff  were 
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oa  hand   to   answer    questions   about   the 

'"^^Toture  meetings,  parento  wUl  be  encour- 
aged to  discuss  their  chUdren  with  the 
te^ers  and  other  parento  in  informal  meet- 
ings, and  to  develop  ways  in  which  parente 
ean  further  help  and  understand  the  chil- 
^n  at  home.  They  will  tolk  about  mutual 
problems  such  as  discipline. 

Each  center  wUl  appoint  one  representa- 
tive to  a  policy  advisory  board  which  will  be 
composed  50  per  cent  of  parente  and  50  per 
cent  of  pubUo  and  private  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  Head  Start  project.  This 
t)oard  wUl  provide  communication  between 
the  professional  community  and  the  commu- 
nity to  be  served.  It  wUl  also  channel  com- 
plaints and  encourage  the  parente  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  In  the  totol  Head  Start 
program. 

Many  parento  of  chUdren  in  the  program 
also  have  volunteered  to  work  as  classroom 
aides  and  as  hostesses  for  the  parent  orga- 
nization meetings. 

Volunteers  of  all  ages  and  incUnatlons  can 
be  utlUzed  in  the  program.  A  list  of  those 
with  special  telento  or  hobbles  is  being  de- 
veloped now,  and  volunteers  from  Brown  and 
Jackson  counties  are  particularly  needed. 
Such  persons  would  be  available  to  visit 
classrooms  on  request  to  expose  children  to 
areas  In  which  the  volunteers  excel  (ex- 
amples: slides  of  trips,  rock  collection,  folk 
music) . 

Anyone  interested  in  pEirtlclpatlng  In  this 
way  should  caU  Mr.  Bratcher.  at  the  CAP 
office.  372-8407.  Volunteers  wUl  be  contacted 
by  the  clswsroom  teachers,  who  will  arrange 
progrsons  at  mutually   convenient   times. 

Volunteers  play  an  Importont  role  in  the 
Head  Start  project.  They  give  the  children 
exposure  to  people  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds. Also,  they  themselves  benefit  from 
giving  of  their  energy  and  talents. 

The  fact  that  our  local  program  has  the 
support  of  young  and  old  from  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  society  Is  a  real  tribute  to  the  com- 
munities themselves.  •  Because  of  this  Joint 
elfcHt  to  eradicate  the  social  problems  among 
us,  our  lives — and  the  lives  of  the  Head  Start 
children — wlU  be  fuller. 


[Prom    the    Seymour    Daily    Tribune.    Sey- 

moiu-,  Ind..  July  27,  1967) 
EioHTY  County  Youngsters  in  "Catch-Up" 
Program 

(By  Carol  Walt) 
More  than  80  disadvantaged  children  in 
Jackson  County  this  summer  became  the 
youngest  and  happiest  recruits  In  the  battle 
against  poverty  as  they  attend  learn-and- 
play  Head  Start  classes. 

Head  Start  is  a  program  to  help  young- 
sters from  low  Income  families  "catch  up" 
(O  they  enter  kindergarten  or  first  grade 
able  to  compete  with  their  economically 
more  fortunate  classmates.  It  is  conducted 
here  by  the  Trl-County  Community  Action 
Program  (CAP).  Dr.  Robert  Rouse,  principal 
of  Booth-Seteer  School  in  Colimsbus,  is 
director  for  the  summer  project  Involving 
225  studente  in  15  classrooms  in  Jackson, 
Bartholomew  and  Brown  counties. 

Typical  of  the  five  centers  located  In 
Jackson  County  are  the  two  at  Seymour- 
Jackson  school  which  draw  youngsters  from 
the  area  served  by  the  Seymour  Community 
Khools. 

The  day's  schedule  Is  designed  to  give  the 
children  a  good  balance  between  Individual 
and  group  and  between  Intellectual  and 
physical  activities.  An  essential  Ingredient  is 
a  low  teacher-student  ratio  and  in  each 
claisroom  the  teacher  La  assisted  by  an  aide 
and  by   one   or  more   volunteers. 

The  three-and  one-half  hour  dally  pro- 
gram Includes  music  and  stories,  outelde 
play,  and  a  classroom  work-play  period  which 
might  Include  art  activities  such  as  finger 


painting,  making  collages,  playing  with  sack 
pupp>ets,  rubMngs,  crayon  etchings;  science 
otieervations  and  ezperlmento  and  a  quiet 
time.  As  they  play.  Head  Starters  are  abeorto- 
Ing  new  experiences,  learning  to  listen  and 
to  ask  questions  and  receiving  training  In 
the  basic  sklUs  for  kindergarten. 

Special  experiences  are  provided  throtigh 
field  trips  and  visitors.  The  local  classes  have 
gone  on  a  nature  walk  conducted  by  A.  J. 
Stiles  in  nearby  Galser  Park  and  have  toxired 
the  library,  fire  station,  airport  and  made 
homemade  ice  cream  at  a  teacher's  home. 
Also  scheduled  are  a  swimming  trip  to  the 
Seymour  pool  and  a  visit  to  a  farm. 

Guests  In  the  local  classroom  have  been 
Mrs.  Mildred  Graves,  chUdren's  Ubrarlan  at 
the  Seymour  Public  Library,  who  told  a  story. 
Police  Chief  Robert  GUI  and  Stevraxt  Hack- 
man,  who  displayed  his  butterfly  coUection. 
"Each  child  in  the  Seymour  classes  needs 
to  be  here,"  Miss  Barbara  Burns,  one  of  two 
Seymour-Jackson  teachers,  stated.  "It's 
amazing  how  much  Improvement  the  chil- 
dren have  shown  since  the  classes  began  in 
June." 

Improvements  In  attention  span,  verbal 
skills  and  ability  to  work  and  play  with  their 
peers  are  apparent  as  the  sessions  continue. 
Some.  Miss  Burns  said,  will  be  ready  to 
enter  the  regulsj  school  kindergarten  In  the 
fall  better  prepared  to  benefit  from  the  train- 
ing offered.  Others,  she  felt,  would  need  a 
longer  period,  such  as  would  be  avaUable  in 
the  proposed  year  'round  Head  Start  pro- 
gram now  under  consideration  by  the  Trl- 
County  board. 

The  county  nurse  has  vlstled  the  class- 
rooms conducting  hearing  and  vision  and 
tuberculin  testing  and  studento  are  referred 
to  the  famUy  doctor  for  examination  and 
immunization  and  to  a  dentist  for  examina- 
tion. X-rays  and  fluoride  treatment,  with 
the  expenses,  usually  at  a  minimum  rate, 
paid  by  the  CAP. 

Three  times  during  the  eight  weeks  of 
Head  Start  classes  the  parento  of  the  stu- 
dents meet  to  discuss  the  children,  their 
progress  and  any  problems  and  many  of  the 
parents  are  assisting  in  the  program  either 
as  classroom  aides  or  as  bosto  lor  the  par- 
ents' meetings. 

The  budget  for  the  current  Head  Start 
program  with  $44,877  with  80  per  cent  pro- 
vided by  the  lederal  goveriunent  and  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  Irom  local  sources  in 
"in  kind"  contributions  such  as  donations, 
classroom  space,  office  space,  volunteer  work, 
etc. 

Local  workers  in  the  Head  Start  program 
are:  Teachers:  Seymour — Miss  Burns  and 
Miss  Barbara  Pox:  CrothersvUle — Miss  Con- 
nie Kleth  and  Miss  Sarah  Land  (jointly); 
Brownstown — Mrs.  Robert  G.  Davis;  Me- 
dora — Mary  Lee. 

Teacher  Aides:  Seymour — Mrs.  Susan  York 
and  Mrs.  Juanlta  Ruddlck;  CrothersvUle — 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Anthony;  Brovtrnstown — Mrs. 
Forest  Stewart;  and  Medora — Mrs.  Bruce 
Bevers  and  Mrs.  Persinger. 

Transportation :  Seymour — Doyle  Pulps 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Brackemeyer,  CrothersvUle — 
Marvin  Sparrow;  Medora — Mrs.  Thomas  Bev- 
ers; Brownstown- — James  Blevlns  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Wayman. 

Cooks:  Sejrmour — Maude  Heacock;  Croth- 
ersvUle— Naomi  Hall;  Brownstown — Dorothy 
Hansome;  Medora — Dixie  Lee  Bane. 

(From  the  Progess  Examiner.  Orleans.  Ind., 

July  20.  1967] 

"Headstart"  F>rogresses  in  Orleans 

The  Headstart  Program  in  Orleans  is  now 
In  Ito  sixth  week,  with  fourteen  preschoolers 
enrolled  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Beverly 
White. 

To  date,  Mrs  White  reports  the  children 
have  learned  the  basic  colors,  and  they  are 
now  recognizing  and  learning  numbers. 

Every  day  the  yoimgsters  have  art,  craft, 


music,  outdoor  play  and  table  manners,  and 
on  Fridays,  swimming  lessons  are  given. 

Future  plans  Include  a  visit  to  the  dentist 
for  an  examination,  and  meeting  with  the 
ChUdren's  parents. 

Besides  their  every-day  activities,  the  chil- 
dren have  visited  the  Orleans  Airport,  the 
local  police  station,  newspaper  office,  and  the 
fire  department. 

Related  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  proj- 
ect, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Headstart  Program  was  first  Introduced  In 
the  Orleans  Schools  last  summer.  At  that 
time,  thirteen  children  were  enroUed. 

$3280  was  aUowed  by  the  government  for 
the  Orleans  program  In  1966  and  this  year, 
the  federal  share  was  $4723,  an  increase  of 
$1443.  Comparing  last  year's  budget  with  this 
year's,  they  each  Include  a  teacher's  salary, 
a  teacher's  aid  salary,  supplies  and  games, 
breakfast,  a  mld-mornlng  snack,  medical 
exams  and  corrective  work,  and  transporta- 
tion. Added  to  the  medical  exams  this  year. 
Is  dental  exams,  each  with  a  follow-up  allow- 
aoice.  $5  is  allowed  for  a  medical  check-up 
and  $17  extra  If  an  x-ray  is  needed,  ete.  The 
same  amount  is  allowed  for  a  dental  exam- 
ination and  $14  extra  If  fillings  are  required. 
These  amounte  are  based  on  per  chUd. 

Headstart  children  are  selected  from  low- 
Income  bracket  families,  who  could  not  af- 
ford kindergarten  fees. 

On  Jime  14.  Reverend  BUly  Graham  en- 
dorsed the  war  on  poverty  and  strongly  com- 
mended the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  For  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years,  he  appteared  in  Washington, 
D.C.  to  express  his  support  for  a  goveriunent 
program. 

Graham  addressed  a  bipartisan  audience 
of  104  Congressmen  and  48  business  leaders 
who  are  members  of  OEO's  Community  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  the  Business  Leadership 
Advisory  Council.  He  told  them  the  poverty 
programs  should  not  "be  involved  In  partisan 
politics." 

At  one  time,  the  Evangelist  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  anti-poverty  program,  but  a  few 
months  ago,  he  began  to  study  the  subject 
of  pMDverty  in  the  Bible.  He  noted  every  pas- 
sage In  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation 
that  had  to  do  with  oxu-  responsibility  to  the 
poor  and  found  that  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
teachings  In  the  Scriptures. 

In  his  message  to  the  audience,  he  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Bible  on  poverty,  one  of 
the  laws  that  God  laid  down,  not  only  lor 
Israel,  but  lor  all  nations  and  having  equal 
validity  with  the  10  Commandments. 

"If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  who 
is  one  of  thy  brethren,  within  any  ol  thy 
gates  In  thy  land,  shall  the  Lord  thy  God 
glveth  thee,  thy  shall  not  harden  thy  heart 
nor  shut  thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother. 
Thou  Shalt  surely  give  him.  and  thine  heart 
shall  net  be  grieved." 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  going  to  lose 
by  giving  "because  for  this  thing  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  aU  thy  affairs  and 
all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  to:  For  the 
poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land." 

Graham  had  found  175  references  similar 
to  the  one  mentioned  In  the  Scriptures. 

His  support  of  the  OEO  Is  based  on  first- 
hand knowledge.  He  visited  Job  Corps  camps 
and  other  antlpoverty  projects,  (Headstart). 
and  one  of  the  things  that  Impressed  him 
was  that  these  programs  are  not  give-away 
programs.  He  thought  they  were  until  he 
began  to  look  Into  them. 

In  closing,  EvangUst  Graham  said,  "these 
programs  are  helping  people  help  themselves. 
They're  giving  people  an  opportunity." 

Mrs.  White,  a  first-grade  teacher  in  Or- 
leans, has  been  able  to  compare  a  prescholar, 
who  has  not  had  Headstart  with  one  who 
has,  and  in  her  opinion  there  l»  a  noticeable 
difference  in  the  two.  The  Headstarter  knows 
what  is  expected  of  him  and  appears  more 
at  ease  with  others. 
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Hit  tlie  Enemy  Where  It  Hwt< 


EXTENSION/  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILilKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
listening  to  the  recent  bipartisan  attacks 
upon  the  admlnistratioon's  bombing  pol- 
icy, I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  we  ever 
Intend  to  bring  this  costly  and  controver-  - 
sial  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  And, 
In  the  midst  of  such  criticism,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  the  President  can.  with  a 
straight  face,  persist  in  his  request  for 
added  troop  strength,  especially  when 
our  bombing  tactics  will  afford  them 
little  more  than  Tninimn.1  protection.  The 
following  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
August  11  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
seems  to  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the 
Vletcong,  our  heretofore  ineffective 
bombing  policy  may  be  partially  respon- 
sible for  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  American  fatalities. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Hit  th>  Ekekt  Wbzbb  It  Httrts 
Senatora  of  1x>tb  parties  luive  called  on 
the  JohnBon  administration  to  drop  all  re- 
Btrictlona  In  bombing  communist  North  Viet 
Nam  before  committing  more  American 
troops  to  the  meat  chopper  of  ground  war- 
fare. Sen.  John  C.  Stennis,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  prepmxedness  subcommittee,  said  that 
It  was  "unreasonable"  to  send  45,000  more 
men  into  the  ground  war,  as  the  President 
plans,  whUe  air  and  sea  warfare  Is  under 
restriction. 

The  subcommittee's  recommendation  was 
made  after  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Pord,  House  Re- 
publican leader,  bad  voiced  a  similar  de- 
mand. Mr.  Ford  said  he  saw  "no  justification" 
for  sendmg  another  American  soldier  to  Viet 
Nam  until  President  Johnson  removed  re- 
straints against  attacks  on  a  large  number  of 
key  mdustrlal  and  military  installations  In 
North  Viet  Nam. 

The  criticism  of  administration  policy  was 
especially  sharp  from  members  of  Mr.  John- 
son's own  party.  Sen.  Jackson  of  Washington 
■aid  the  cranmunlst  port  of  Haiphong  should 
no  longer  be  considered  off  limits,  and  he 
asserted  that  the  bombing  campaign  was  "a 
long  way"  from  making  major  port,  petrol- 
eum storage,  and  electric  power  Installations 
In  North  Viet  Nam  useless. 

Sen.  Cannon  of  Nevada  stated  that  the 
administration  was  handicapping  the  mili- 
tary by  Its  restrictions  and  consequently 
was  delaying  an  end  to  the  war.  Sen.  Syming- 
ton of  Missouri  referred  to  the  Immunity  ex- 
tended by  the  administration  to  the  prin- 
cipal communist  air  base  at  Phuc  Ten,  IS 
miles  from  Hanoi. 

The  subcommittee  subnUtted  Its  views 
after  testimony  by  Adm.  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp, 
commander  of  Pacific  naval  forces,  that 
North  Vietnamese  military  targets  sho\ild  be 
put  on  the  eligible  list.  Adm.  Sharp's  views 
were  in  accord  with  those  of  the  joint  chiefs 
of  staft,  whose  recommendations  have  been 
disapproved  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  and  the  White  House. 

It  Is  elementary  conmion  sense  to  pursue 
a  strategy  of  knocking  the  Communists  out 
of  the  war  by  air  and  sea  attack  before  send- 
ing In  more  ground  forces  as  cannon  fodder. 
The  United  States  has  already  suflered  more 
than  87.000  casualties,  and  the  war  Is  as  far 
from  decision  as  It  was  five  years  ago.  The 
American  people  wlU  not  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  aacrtflce  of  their  sons  when  the 
enemy  U  granted  privileged  sanctuaries. 


Captored  Arab  TeDs  of  Nasser's  Mwder 
Plans 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  ex- 
amples of  President  Nasser's  brutality 
have  recently  been  exposed,  this  time  by 
one  of  his  own  soldiers. 

A  captured  Egyptian  soldier  told  of  a 
plan  to  destroy  an  entire  Israeli  village, 
murdering  every  man,  woman,  and-child. 
The  officers  were  to  shoot  any  soldier  who 
permitted  one  living  soul  to  remain  in  the 
village. 

The  prisoner  also  disclosed  that  Egyp- 
tian soldiers  returning  from  the  battle- 
front  were  killed  by  their  own  men  for 
fear  of  bringing  the  bad  news  of  defeat 
to  the  people  at  home. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  in 

the  August  4,  1967,  issue  of  the  Jewish 

Press,  concerning  these  acts  of  brutality. 

The  article  follows: 

Captxtred  Abab  Tells  of  Nasser's  Mubbee 

Plans 
A  captured  Egyptian  soldier,  who  on  July  3 
participated  in  the  violation  of  the  cease 
fire  shooting  In  the  region  of  Kantara.  has 
unreeled  one  of  the  most  sinister  stories  to 
reach  these  shores. 

The  soldier,  who  belonged  to  an  Egyptian 
commando  battalion  which  crossed  the  Suez 
Into  Smal  In  boats  between  June  30  and 
July  1,  told  of  orders  his  group  had  been 
given  as  recently  as  last  Tuesday. 

The  Egyptian  high  command  had  warned 
all  men  In  ttaelr  active  front  line  battalions 
that  they  were  not  to  be  taken  prisoner  as 
they  renewed  their  shelling  of  IsraeU  posi- 
tions. 

•We  were  told  to  fight  and  kill  as  many 
Israelis  as  we  could  with  our  last  breath," 
the  soldier  Is  reported  to  have  told  Israeli 
mtelUgence  officers. 

"When  our  battle  weary  soldiers  managed 
to  straggle  back  across  the  Suez  after  the 
cease  fire  was  announced."  the  soldier  con- 
tinued, "our  battalion  was  ordered  to  fire  on 
every  man  Identifying  himself  as  a  soldier 
In  the  Egyptian  forces.  They  didn't  say  it  but 
we  knew  the  high  conunand  did  not  want 
these  men  to  return  home  to  tell  of  our 
defeat.  I  remember  how  some  of  the  men 
Bwam  across  the  short  span  of  water  of  the 
canal.  As  the  men  reached  the  beaches  they 
were  cut  down  by  machine  gun  fire.  It  was  a 
sight  I  shall  never  forget." 

Although  Israeli  troops  claim  to  have  cap- 
tured the  soldier,  he  said  he  had  deliber- 
ately permitted  himself  to  be  captured.  He 
said  he  had  enough  of  the  orders  he  had  been 
given. 

"During  the  preparation  period,  before  Is- 
rael began  the  attack,"  the  soldier  continued, 
"we  were  toW  that  we  were  not  to  take  any 
Israeli  prisoners.  They  said  we  did  not  have 
enough  food.  Our  offlcers  said  a  dead  Israeli 
was  the  beet  kind.  The  dead  IsraeU  soldiers 
win  stand  as  warnings  to  the  others  and 
they  will  throw  up  their  hands  and  we  will 
walk  Into  Tel  Aviv  without  firing  a  shot." 

The  soldier  who  said  he  had  a  brother 
and  a  cousin  In  Jordan  In  the  Hashemlte 
brigade  (there  were  six  Hashemlte  brigades) 
said  they  had  been  stationed  on  the  West 
Bank  under  orders  to  destroy  the  village  of 
Motca  and  to  murder  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  village. 


He  said  be  had  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  just  before  the  war  broke  out,  in 
which  he  said  the  men  in  his  brother's  bat- 
talion expressed  disbelief  at  the  order  to 
murder  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
village.  They  argued  with  their  commander 
that  they  would  shoot  only  the  men  of  the 
village  and  any  women  who  bore  arms.  The 
men,  the  Egyptian  soldier  told  Intelligence 
men,  were  sickened  at  the  thought  of  killing 
children.  But.  the  officers  said  they,  "would 
shoot  any  man  who  permitted  one  living 
soul  to  remain  In  the  village." 

The  Egyptian  further  explained  that  they 
were  told  the  attack  would  come  at  night. 
The  men  were  told  to  wear  light  clothing 
so  that  they  could  move  rapidly.  They  were 
told  they  could  not  carry  rations,  but  that 
their  assignment  would  be  so  quick  they 
wouild  be  back  to  their  own  lines  before 
breakfast.  The  plan  was  to  blow  up  as  much 
of  the  city  as  possible,  a,nd  then  have  mop-up 
crews  go  through  the  houses  systematically 
machine-gunning  any  living  thing.  "My 
brother  even  said  his  commander  jolted, 
'even  if  you  see  a  dog,  shoot  him,  he  may 
be  an  Israeli  spy'." 

The  comments  of  the  captured  Egyptian 
soldier  were  verified  by  an  Israeli  commando. 
Halm  Peled,  who  told  reporters  he  had  seen, 
with  his  own  eyes,  the  Egyptians  machtne- 
gunlng  their  own  men  as  they  returned  from 
the  battlefront.  The  high  command  feared 
a  revolt  by  Egyptians  If  word  of  the  defeat 
got  back  to  the  civilian  population.  Cap- 
tured orders  from  a  Jordanian  lieadquarten 
company  on  the  West  Bank  verified  every 
statement  of  the  Egyptian  seedier. 

The  soldier  admitted  many  of  the  newer 
men  who  had  just  come  Into  his  outfit  did 
not  know  the  true  facts  of  the  Egyptian 
casualties. 

'"The  young  men  brought  In  within  the 
past  few  days  gay  there  is  great  jubilation 
at  home  because  of  our  victory.  They  are 
shocked  when  we  tell  them,  secretly,  it  wa» 
the  Israelis  who  were  victorious.  One  of  the 
new  ones  turned  in  a  comrade  who  explained 
the  great  disaoter.  That  soldier  was  court 
marshalled  for  "lying."  I  have  a  family  In 
Cairo.  Before  I  crawled  over  to  the  Israeli 
Bide  I  left  my  credentials  on  the  dead  body 
of  another  comrade.  Let  my  commander 
think  I  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Some  day 
I  shall  return  from  the  dead  to  see  my  family. 
The  poverty  at  home  is  very  great  It  was 
greatest  before  the  war  broke  out.  The  cap- 
tured Egyptian  said  he  knew  that  thousands 
of  Jews  who  lived  In  Cairo  were  put  In  prison, 
"Mostly  for  their  own  safety,"  he  said. 

"Many  of  them  were  wealthy.  They  ar» 
exporters  mostly.  Whole  families  are  In  jail 
and  I  have  been  told  that  a  number  are  being 
shot.  They  have  been  accused  of  being  spies. 
How  many  are  left  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
cannot  be  too  many.  The  officer  who  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  Jewish  prisoners  Is  » 
very  mean  man.  He  once  had  a  command,  but 
his  men  rebelled  because  of  his  cruelty  and 
all  of  them  were  shot.  They  moved  him  to  the 
job  of  taking  care  of  the  prisoners  to  prevent 
a  similar  Incident." 

Sources  who  have  been  able  to  get  frag- 
mentary reports  out  of  Cairo,  claim  a  great 
many  Jewish  civilian  prisoners  are  still  In  the 
jails.  They  say  some  executions  are  going  on 
but  not  as  many  as  the  soldier  would  want 
us  to  believe. 

The  International  Red  Cross  has  not  been 
permitted  to  visit  the  prisoners  In  Cairo  and 
fear  that  disease  has  caught  many  is  prev- 
alent. 

"Many  other  soldiers  would  defect,"  the 
Egyptian  soldier  admitted,  "But  they  have 
only  sent  men  with  families  to  the  front 
If  a  man  defects  the  families  are  made  to 
suffer.  I  hope  Israel  would  take  over  all  Egypt. 
The  Jews  have  a  good  heart  although  they 
are  ferocious  fighters." 

The  soldier  asked  If  he  could  serve  in  the 
Israeli  army  to  help  liberate  his  people.  Israeli 
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Intelligence  said  he  wotild  be  more  helpful 
K  %  source  of  information.  The  prisoner  has 
l,een  extremely  cooperative. 


Oitstanding  Federal  Court  OCEciak  Name 
Gamishment  as  Key  to  Worst  Abases 
B  Consumer  Credit,  and  Endorse  Pro- 
rision  of  H.R.  11601  To  Abolish  It 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  cai  Banking  and 
Curr«icy  is  now  conducting  hearings  on 
HJl.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  contains  many  provisions 
dealing  with  consumer  credit  that  were 
not  included  In  S.  5,  the  truth-in-lendlng 
Mil  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11. 

One  of  those  controversial  additional 
provisions  would  prohibit  the  garnish- 
ment of  workers'  wages  as  a  means  of 
collecting  debts  on  consumer  credit 
transactions.  The  administration  has  not, 
u  yet,  taken  an  affirmative  position  on 
tills  provision — although  I  hope  it  will 
do  so.  The  Issue,  we  were  told,  is  still 
under  study  and  review  by  administra- 
tion officials. 

However,  four  outstanding  officials  of 
the-U.S.  courts,  men  with  many  years  of 
experience  as  bankruptcy  referees,  told  us 
Friday  In  our  hearing  that  gamishment 
b  generally  the  precipitating  factor  in 
personal  bankruptcies,  stnd  they  de- 
scribed it  as  a  vicious  practice  used 
generally — not  always,  but  generally — 
as  a  deliberate  selling  tool  in  loading 
down  consumers  with  more  debt  than 
the  vendors  know  the  person  can 
handle. 

All  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  who 
heard  the  testimony  of  these  men  were 
wpalled  at  the  information  they  gave 
us.  The  referees  were  the  Honorable  Es- 
tes  Snedecor,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  now  in 
hit  31st  year  of  service  In  that  position : 
the  Honorable  Elmore  Whitehurst,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  former  clerk  of  the  HoQSe 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  a  referee  for 
10  years;  the  Honorable  Clive  W.  Bare, 
(rf  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.,  who  has  also  been 
«rving  for  10  years;  and  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Moriarty,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
has  served  as  a  referee  for  AV2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  the  statements  of  these  court  offi- 
cials for  an  Insight  into  the  purposes  of 
the  antigarnishment  provisions  of  H.R. 
11601. 

STATEMENT    BT    REFEHEE    ESTES    SNEDECOB 

Following.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  testi- 
mony we  received  last  Friday  from  Ref- 
eree Snedecor  of  Portland: 

Statxiient  or  Estes  Smedecob,  Retebee  in 
Bankbuptct,  Poetland,  Obec,  Befobe  the 
SuBcoMMriTEi  OM  CoNStTMEB  ArFAisa  Or 
THE  House  CoMMrrrEX   on  Banking   and 

COIBENCT,     Pan)  AT,     AtTGTJST      11,      1967,     ON 

H.R.  11601  AND  Related  Bnxa 

My  name  Is  Estes  Snedecor.  I  live  in  Port- 
Isad,  Oregon.  After  practlcmg  law  In  Oregon 


for  20  years,  I  was  appointed  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy m  December  1030.  Ttils  Is  my  31st 
year  of  service  In  that  capacity.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Conference, 
a  past  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Referees  In  bankruptcy  and  am  now  serv- 
ing on  the  Advisory  Committee  i^>pomted  by 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  to 
prepare  uniform  rules  of  procedure  and  prac- 
tice in  courts  of  bankruptcy. 

I  shall  confine  my  tasttnxony  m  favor  of 
Title  n  of  H3.  11601  which  seeks  to  pro- 
hibit the  gamishment  of  wages  car  salary 
due  any  employee.  The  underlymg  causes  of 
personal  or  oonstimer  baxikruptcles  are:  un- 
employment, over  extension  of  credit,  defi- 
ciency claims  arising  from  repossessions  of 
automobiles  and  a^^Ilacces  sold  on  contract, 
excessive  Intereet  rates  and  unusual  medical 
and  hospital  bUls,  but  the  one  overriding 
cause  precipitating  eonstuner  backruptcles 
Is  the  garnishment  or  ttireat  oi  garnishment 
of  wages  coupled  with  an  unrealistic  wage 
exemption.  This  is  dramatically  demon- 
strated by  comparing  the  number  of  con- 
sumer bankruptcies  in  states  permitting 
gamishment  of  wages  with  those  prohibit- 
ing garnishment  entirely  or  restricting  It  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  wages. 

To  Illustrate,  In  fiscal  year  1-966  California 
had  37,545  bankruptcies  while  New  Tork, 
with  a  comparable  population,  had  only 
7,462  bankruptcies.  Why  should  there  be  so 
many  In  California  and  so  few  In  comparison 
In  New  Tork?  It  cannot  be  due  to  different 
economic  conditions  becaxise  less  than  10% 
of  these  bankruptcies  re{M-esent  business 
failures.  Over  90%  of  the  bankrupts  are  in- 
dividuals whose  available  income  is  in  the 
form  of  a  wage  or  salary,  referred  to  as  con- 
sumer bankrupts.  In  California  garnishment 
up  to  50%  of  wages  Is  permitted  but  the 
debtor  must  apply  to  the  court  to  obtam  a 
release  of  this  amount  of  his  wages.  There  Is 
no  automatic  exemption,  whereas  In  New 
York  90%  of  wages  Is  automatically  exempt. 
Only  10%  Is  subject  to  garnishment  at  any 
time.  The  unique  featiu-e  of  the  New  York 
law  Is  that  the  gamishment  is  a  continuing 
levy  of  10%  of  the  man's  net  wages  until 
the  creditor's  Judgment  has  been  paid  in  full. 
However,  only  one  execution  and  garnish- 
ment at  a  time  may  be  In  effect.  If  a  second 
garnishment  Is  served.  It  must  wait  until 
the  first  Judgment  Is  satisfied.  In  effect  this 
law  provides  a  simple  and  orderly  method 
of  satisfying  old  debts  In  instalments  not 
exceeding  10%  of  the  laborer's  net  earnings. 
A  similar  statute  Is  In  effect  In  New  Jersey. 

A  more  dramatic  Illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  bankruptcies  between 
states  of  comparable  populations  Is  displayed 
In  a  total  of  32,518  bankruptcies  In  Ohio  and 
Illinois  as  compared  to  only  1,951  bankrupt- 
cies In  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  This  startling 
difference  In  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  named  states  permit  the  garnishment 
of  wages  while  no  garnishment  of  wages 
whatsoever  Is  permitted  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas.  Texas  has  gone  so  far  as  to  Include  In 
Its  Constitution  that  "no  current  wages  for 
personal  service  shall  ever  be  subject  to 
garnishment." 

For  the  last  120  years  Pennsylvania  has 
prohibited  the  garnishment  of  wages  of  any 
laborer  or  the  salary  of  any  person  In  public 
or  private  employment.  The  legislative  policy 
expressed  by  this  law  Is:  "The  preservation 
to  employees  and  their  families  of  the  fruits 
of  mental  or  manual  labor  In  order  that  their 
earnings  may  go  to  supply  their  dally  needs 
without  hindrance  from  their  creditors." 

Numerous  other  illustrations  and  com- 
I)arlsons  could  be  made  to  Indicate  that  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  filed  by  debtors 
varies  according  to  the  harshness  or  the 
liberality  of  the  wage  exemption  laws  of  the 
various  states. 

What  dlsttirbs  me  most  Is  that  garnish- 
ment affords  these  young  people  some  Jus- 
tification for  wiping  out  their  debts  In  bank- 
ruptcy. Many  of  them  come  to  me  after  court 


Is  over  to  say  that  they  would  have  been  able 
In  time  to  pay  their  Just  bills  If  they  had 
been  given  an  opportunity,  but  repeated  gar- 
nishments had  prevented  them  from  holdmg 
steady  Jobs.  Our  present  laws  are  causing 
them  to  lose  their  sense  of  obUgatton.  They 
become  bitter  and  antagonistic  toward  some 
creditors  who  repossess  their  property  and 
sue  for  deficiencies.  They  become  dlscoiu-- 
aged  after  paying  a  long  time  on  a  small 
loan  only  to  find  that  most  of  their  pay- 
ments have  been  consumed  in  axmual  m- 
terest  at  36%  on  the  first  $300,  34%  on  the 
next  $200  and  12%  on  the  balance.  Fre- 
quently, In  answer  to  an  advertisement  to 
oome  in  and  consolidate  their  bUls,  they 
borrow,  let  us  say,  $1,000  on  their  funiitxire 
and  automobile,  without  realizing  that  the 
Intereet  alone  wlU  begm  at  $18  a  month  and 
wlU  oontmue  at  a  hopelessly  dlmlnlshmg 
rate. 

Statistics  wUl  show  that  over  the  years  the 
number  of  consumer  bankrupts  Increased  In 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  rise  in  con- 
stimer  debt.  The  record  low  tn  the  ntimber 
of  bankruptcies  occurred  in  fiscal  year  1946 
at  the  peak  of  world  war  n  expenditures 
accompanied  by  rationing  and  credit  restric- 
tions. Only  10,000  bankrui>tcle8  were  filed  In 
that  your  while  consumer  debt  amounted  to 
only  6  billion  dollars.  Fiscal  year  1066  pro- 
duced 192,354  bemkruptcles  wMle  consumer 
debt  rose  to  90  billion  650  million  dollars. 

In  our  expanded  economy  based  almoet 
entirely  upon  credit,  consumers,  no  matter 
how  Improvident  some  may  be,  must  be  free 
to  deal  with  their  creditors  in  such  a  way  as 
to  meet  their  dally  needs  in  the  proper  rear- 
ing of  their  children.  This,  they  cannot  do 
when  one  or  two  creditors  Insist  upon  being 
paid  first  by  garnishing  their  wages. 

Consumers  throughout  the  nation  should 
be  given  an  equal  c^portunlty  of  working 
their  credit  problems  without  being  driven 
to  desperation  and  bankruptcy  through 
garnishment  of  wages. 

EE    ELMOBE    WHITEirCTBST 


STATEMENT    BT 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to 
the  short  statement  by  Referee  White- 
hurst of  Dallas,  who  advised  us  that  the 
enactment  of  the  provision  of  H.R.  11601 
dealing  with  gamishment  would  result 
in  his  opinion,  in  an  immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  bank- 
nitcy  cases  filed  in  the  United  States. 

In  our  questioning,  we  developed  this 
and  other  sispects  of  the  testimony  at 
length,  and  I  hope  when  our  hearings  are 
printed,  the  Members  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  comments  of  Mr.  White- 
burst  and  the  other  referees  on  this 
odious  practice  of  gamishment  which  is 
a  modem-day  equivalent  of  debtors' 
prison. 

Referee  Whitehurst's  statement  was  as 
follows : 
Statement  or  Elmoke  WHrrEHUBST,  Refzbee 

IN   Banbuptct.   Dau^as,    Tex.,   Betobe  the 

StTBCOMMrrTEE     ON     CONSTTlCBt     ATTAIBS     OT 
TtfX  COMMrrTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CXTRKEWCT 

OF  THE  House  or  Representatives.  FamAT, 

Acgpst  11,  1967,  H.  R.  11601  and  Related 

Bills 

My  name  Is  Elmore  Whitehurst.  I  am  the 
full-time  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Texas,  Dallas  Division, 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas.  I  have 
occupied  this  otfice  for  the  past  ten  years. 

For  the  record,  my  background  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  graduated  from  Southern  Methodist 
University  with  a  B.A.  Degree  In  Economics 
In  June  of  1927.  The  fall  of  the  same  year  I 
was  appomted  by  the  late  Hatton  Sumners, 
then  Representative  In  Congress  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Dallas,  to  be  his  secretary 
and  served  In  that  position  for  three  years. 
In  1932  Mr.  Sumners  appointed  me  Clerk  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  I  served  in  that  pQ)»itlon 
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from  1982  until  1939  when  I  waa  appointed 
Assistant  Director  of  the  AdmlnlstratlTe  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts.  I  served  In 
tiuit  poaltlon  until  July  1.  1967,  when  I  re- 
signed to  become  Referee  in  Bankruptcy.  I 
studied  law  in  Washington  and  Texas  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Texas  in  1934 
and  to  the  Bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1938. 1  am  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Advisory  Committee  on  Bankruptcy 
Rules,  tbe  National  Bankruptcy  Conference, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Referees  In  BanlEruptcy,  and  Editor 
of  the  quarterly  Journal  of  the  Conference. 

psoBiBTnoiT   or  GAaNisamirr  or  waqes 

Title  tt  of  H.  R.  11601,  on  Page  33,  pro- 
hibits garnishment  of  wages  or  salary  due 
an  employee  and  attaches  a  criminal  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  the  Act. 

In  my  opinion  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision would  result  in  an  immediate  and 
drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  bank- 
ruptcy cases  filed  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  not  of  course  prohibit  those  who  en- 
gage in  "predatory  extensions  of  credit"  as 
that  term  is  used  in  the  bill,  from  pursuing 
their  debtors  and  attempting  to  collect  debts 
by  harassment,  or  other  direct  means,  ch: 
legal  action  outside  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

Texas  in  Its  Constitution  and  Statutes  has 
a  prohibition   against  garnishment  of  cur- 
rent wages.  The  provisions  of  Uie  Constitu- 
tion and  Statutes  are  as  follows : 
^oonsirroTioN  or  the  stati  <»•  texas,  abtkxk 

IS,    SBCnOM    3S 

"Ssc.  28.  No  current  wages  for  personal 
service  shall  ever  be  subject  to  garnishment. 
"vhuion's  tkxas  stattttes  annotated,  article 

«099 

"Article  4099.  Current  usages 

"No  current  wages  for  personal  service 
shall  be  subject  to  garnishment;  and  where 
It  appears  upon  the  trial  tbat  the  garnishee 
Is  Indebted  to  the  defendant  for  such  cur- 
rent wages,  the  garnishee  shall  neverthelees 
be  discharged  as  to  such  indebtedness." 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  It  is  the 
result  of  these  prohibitions  and  not  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  Bankruptcy  Courts  In 
Texas  have  a  far  smaller  number  of  wage 
earner  cases  than  States  of  lesser  iiopulatlons 
which  have  severe  garnishment  statutes. 

It  has  been.  I  believe,  the  finding  of  In- 
vestigators who  have  studied  the  matter  that 
garnishment  of  wages  or  the  threat  thereof 
triggers  the  filing  of  the  great  majority  of 
no  asset  wage  earner  cases  where  the  only 
object  of  the  proceeding  Is  to  secure  a  dis- 
charge in  bimkruptcy. 

Tbe  prohibition  of  garnishment  of  cur- 
rent wages  has  by  no  means  put  loan  com- 
panies out  of  business  In  Texas.  To  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  I  can  observe  there  are  as 
many  loan  companies  operating  In  Dallas  as 
In  cities  of  comparable  size  in  States  which 
haw  garnishment  statutes.  But  we  do  not 
have  the  flood  of  no  asset  wage  earner  bank- 
ruptcy cases  which  they  have. 


slve  Federal  excursions  into  areas  of  local 
concern,  such  as  rat  control,  to  simulta- 
neoufi  requests  for  higher  taxes.  This  is  a 
connection  which  U.S.  taxpayers  may 
well  choose  to  make  for  themselves  in 
view  of  the  Increasing  evidence  discredit- 
ing rats  as  determinants  in  riots.  Pollow- 
ing  are  Mr.  Watton's  comments  which  I 
comment  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 

A  group  took  the  floor  of  the  House  laet 
Monday  and  caused  a  few  problems.  It  was 
necessary  tar  police  to  throw  a  few  of  them 
out.  Their  chant  was,  "Rats  cause  Riots." 

What  le  odd  is  that  there  never  wew  a  men- 
tion of  rats  during  past  riots.  It  was  only 
after  the  President  brought  up  the  subject, 
which  later  was  turned  down  by  Congress, 
that  rats  entered  the  riot  arena.  Are  we  then 
threatened  with  riots  everytlme  the  legisla- 
ture turns  down  an  appropriation.  What 
would  happen  if  taxpayers  threatened  riot 
everytlme  Congress  passed  a  "giveaway"  pro- 
gram? Persona  must  come  to  realize  that 
when  the  Senate  or  House  kills  an  appropri- 
ation it  Is  not  intended  as  a  slap  by  any 
group  .  .  .  It's  a  case  of  a  dry  well.  When 
there's  only  a  gallon  of  water  left,  we  must 
decide  If  we  drink  It,  water  the  tomato  plant 
in  order  to  eat  later  or  drink  some  and  use 
some  on  the  tomato.  Already  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  more  than  they  can  afford.  People 
must  learn  to  do  something  for  themselves. 
No  one  would  deny  legitimate  aid  to  any  per- 
son or  family  .  .  .  aid  for  a  time,  not  forever. 
California  has  just  passed  the  largest  tax  bill 
In  history.  Likewise  the  county.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wants  to  tax  the  tax  we  are 
paying.  We  call  it  svircharge.  Tax  by  any 
other  name  would  hurt  as  much. 


Rats  Cause  Riots? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

..      or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  publisher-editor  of  the  Compton 
Post.  Compton,  Calif.,  Hank  Watton,  in 
a  column  of  editorial  comment,  August  9, 
links  admlxdstration  requests  for  expen- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoiuDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  love  of 
liberty  knows  no  national  boundaries.  It 
Is  not  confined  to  this  country  or  any 
other.  Liberty  is  at  the  very  core  of  hu- 
man society  wherever  it  exists. 

Many  have  tried  to  quench  the  flames 
of  liberty  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  many 
more  will  try  in  the  future.  In  Cuba, 
Pidel  Castro  1ms  tried,  and  every  day 
there  Is  growing  evidence  of  his  failure 
as  yet  another  plane  load  of  Cubans  flee 
from  his  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  south  Florida  are 
fortunate  to  tiave  in  our  midst  so  many 
thousands  who  have  chosen  freedom  at  a 
high  cost  to  themselves.  The  Cuban  ex- 
iles are  in  the  vanguard  of  we  in  the 
United  States  who  cherish  liberty. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  refu- 
gees, Mr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes,  is  now  direc- 
tor of  Latin  American  news  for  Miami's 
WTVJ  television  station.  His  leadership 
in  the  Cuban  community  has  won  him 
the  admiration  and  respect  not  only  of 
the  exiles  but  of  all  the  people  of  south 
Florida. 

On  July  4  this  year,  Mr.  Reyes  gave  an 
outstandhig  speech  on  the  tradition  of 
liberty  which  is  shared  by  the  Cuban  and 
American  peoples.  I  commend  his  elo- 
quent remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 


In  a  day  llks  today — ^Lib«ty  Day— my  fbit 
thought  Is  for  those  in  all  latitudes  who 
have  died  In  the  struggle  for  the  conquest  a 
liberty.  For  those  imprisoned  in  poUttc»l 
prisoners,  or  who  suffer  tyranny  g, 
oppression. 

Their  sacrifice  will  never  be  in  vain.  Thanh 
to  them  man's  dignity  will  shine  again  with 
its  best  carats,  there  where  they  have  bwQ 
eclipsed. 

With  the  utmost  ootirtesy,  I  want  to  glw 
my  most  sincere  thanks  to  the  NaUoiuti 
School  of  Cuban  Teachers  in  exile  and  to 
Its  President,  Dr.  Rolando  Esplnosa,  for 
having  Invited  us  to  make  the  central  speech 
In  this  act  in  which  two  countries.  United 
States  and  Cuba  are  united  in  tbe  best  o{ 
their  traditions. 

And  It  is  precisely  the  teaching  class  who 
has  the  responsibility  of  forming  men  and 
creating  countries,  those  who  sponsor  thli 
reunion  today.  With  no  false  modesty,  which 
In  definitive  In  hyprocrlsy,  I  confess  that 
there  are  many  Cubans  much  more  able  to 
face  the  responsibUlty  which  has  been  dele- 
gated  to  me  by  means  of  The  Cuban  Teachen 
in  exile,  but  as  we  have  never  been  and 
never  will  be  remissible  In  an  appointment 
regarding  Cuba,  invoking  God's  favor,  w« 
begin  ova  speech. 

Arqulmides.  the  great  ancient  master,  said: 
"Give  me  a  level  and  I  shall  move  the  world." 

This  lever  is  Faith. 

Without  faith  the  human  being  becoma 
atheist  and  matertaltstic. 

Without  faith  in  liberty,  there  Is  no 
country. 

Without  faith  at  home,  there  Is  no  family. 

Without  faith  in  our  fellow  beings,  there 
is  no  friendship. 

And  preeclsely  tonight,  we  are  gathered 
here  In  Miami,  with  a  group  of  the  highest 
American  federal  authorities  In  these  aieai, 
as  well  as  with  prominent  American  clUxeu 
and  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles,  without  country, 
but  with  faith  In  liberty — to  reaffirm  before 
the  world  our  traditional  friendship  be- 
tween Cuba  and  TTnlted  States. 

As  a  paradox  reflecting  light  and  dark- 
ness, Cubans  and  Americans  are  sitting  to- 
gether today  to  talk  about  a  date  of  great 
embossment  tor  the  dignity  of  the  human 
being,  they  with  the  glow  of  having  a  bee 
country  .  .  .  we,  with  a  Cuba  in  darknen, 
obscured  by  the  shadow;  of  evil  men,  but 
with  light  in  our  forehea^  inherited  frcan  our 
ancestors,  that  will  glo^  with  Its  utmost 
brilliancy  as  long  as  our  lives  are  dedicated 
to  a  supreme  Ideal :  Cuba's  liberty. 

Bodies  nvay  die  but  the  spirit  of  liberty 
survives,  and  has  to  survive  in  the  conscience 
of  our  sons. 

Because  exile  is  rebellion,  not  cowardice. 

Every  exile's  heart  is  a  tortured  eagle. 

It  is  the  country's  liberty  wanting  to  break 
Its  chains  and  fly  high  .  .  .  very  high. 

Only  those  capable  of  being  bom  twice  In 
the  same  Life  can  face  exile.  July  4tb  li  a 
liberty  date  which  changed  the  course  of  a 
nation  and  of  humanity. 

In  ITTe,  fifty  six  American  patriots  pro- 
claimed the  liberty  of  the  thirteen  colonla 
and  solemnly  swore  that  they  would  not  rert 
until  they  had  achieved  their  liberty. 

Maybe  then  those  fifty  six  patriots  were 
said  to  be  utoptc  or  dreamers.  Who  would  be- 
lieve possible  that  those  thirteen  coloalee 
would  be  free  from  powerful  England? 

And  there  were  apathetlcs,  negligents,  Md 
pesslmlstlcs  and  traitors.  There  Is  no  petk 
without  slope. 

There  is  no  future  without  the  dreamers  of 
the  present. 

Because  the  future  realities  begin  to  com- 
ment on  today's  dreams. 

On  July  4,  1776  the  world  heard  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  As  dozens  of  years  went  by,  the  apa- 
thetlcs. the  negligents.  the  pesslmlstlcs  and 
the  traitors  did  not  pass  on  to  history.  They 
became  anonymous.  It  Is  the  never-ending 
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l^gon  of  history  that  all  read  through  time 
txA  space  and  very  few  learn. 
Nevertheless,    today,    after    two    hundred 


years, 


this  Declaration  is  the  MonoUtlc  base. 


the  marble  stone,  where  the  marvelous  struc- 
ture of  the  first  potency  of  the  world  stands. 
Why?  Because  it  encloses  the  soul  of  those 
fifty  six  patricians,  who  carried  an  Ideal  to 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  consciences  .  .  . 
And  this  Ideal  created  a  mystic,  an  unbreak- 
able faith  In  Uberty  transmitted  from  father 
to  son,  as  the  right  and  fundamental  duty  of 

Ufe. 

And  on  behalf  of  this  Ideal  there  were  Im- 
prisonments, battles,  exile,  executions,  dls- 
gregated  families  and  lost  fortunes. 

But  the  dedication  of  those  who  embraced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States  was  so  complete,  so  sincere,  so 
unselfish,  so  full  of  faith,  that  Its  content  of 
Mberty  became  a  reality. 

Much  more  valuable  Is  a  grain  of  liberty 
than  a  mountain  of  injustice. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  has  not  only  served  as  a  guide 
to  its  citizens,  but  it  has  also  stimulated  and 
Inspired  other  men  and  other  countries  either 
In  liberty  or  In  oppression  to  follow  Its  Ideal. 

Proof  of  aU  this  Is  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  United  States,  official  docu- 
ment of  the  United  States  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, where  In  February  18,  1966,  Congress- 
man Claude  Pepper  reproduced  the  Declara- 
tion of  Liberty  signed  by  1600  Cubans  in  Key 
West  on  January  27,  1967,  one  year  after  it 
had  been  promulgated. 

This  Declaration,  with  the  signature  of 
{HTomlnent  Cubans  In  exile  unites  In  itself 
not  a  group  nor  an  organization  but  a  mental 
itate  of  opinion  In  order  to  obtain  Cuba's 
Uberty  based  In  the  principles  of  belief  In 
Ood's  existence,  in  the  couirtry,  in  the  home 
•nd  In  the  respect  for  the  law  as  ''he  first 
national  truth. 

Once  more.  United  States  and  Cuba  would 
unite  their  destiny  in  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
poidence  or  in  a  Declaration  of  Freedom. 

And  at  this  point  we  refer  to  the  tradi- 
tional friendship  between  our  countries. 

Many  believe  that  friendship  between  Cuba 
and  United  States  began  during  the  Liberty 
Plights  or  maybe  during  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. 

Otir  friendship  came  long  before  that. 

For  the  Cubans,  May  19th  Is  a  date  of  great 
historic  meaning.  In  this  day  In  1895,  in  Dos 
Bios,  in  Orlente  province,  there  died  under 
the  bullets,  he  who  was  guide  and  propulsive 
brain  of  the  second  war  of  Cuba's  indep>end- 
ence,  Jose  Marti. 

But  in  another  May  19th,  this  time  in  1860, 
a  Cuban  of  generous  heart,  General  Narclso 
Lopez,  landed  In  Cardenas,  province  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  to  try  to  liberate  Cuba. 

It  was  the  first  liberty  cry  that  became  a 
nallty,  in  the  mounting  fight  the  Cubans  had 
to  obtain  their  indep>endence. 

Some  500  men  went  with  Lopez  In  this 
adventure  to  Cardenas  .  .  .  which  for  geo- 
graphical reasons  and  as  a  curiosity  of  des- 
tiny is  located  several  miles  from  Play  a  Glron. 

Cardenas  was  taken  over  by  Lopez's  forces 
and  there  for  the  first  time,  free  and  sov- 
ereign, undulated  the  cuban  flag,  that  of 
the  solitary  star.  Together  with  Lopez  landed 
a  retired  Colonel  from  the  United  States 
snny,  a  West  Point  graduate.  That  American 
Odonel  named  Crlttendem  together  with 
•everal  retired  United  States  soldiers,  fought 
for  Cuba's  liberty  or  died  while  doing  so. 
Days  later,  after  the  first  alternative  of  the 
•ar  was  accomplished.  Colonel  Crlttendem 
died  together  with  Narclso  Lopez,  both  killed 
fcy  Spanish  troops. 

There  in  cuban  soil,  sealed  with  cuban 
and  amerlcan  blood,  a  friendship  arose  which 
"Wild  grow  stronger  as  time  went  by. 

lAter  In  1896,  the  cuban  patriots  were 
»«ain  ready  for  their  liberty  war  after  17  long 
ysars  in  exile.  The  permanent  open  wound 


which  the  exile  carries  In  his  soul  can  only 
be  closed  by  the  conquest  of  his  faraway 
land.  And  It  did  not  matter  how  much  time 
passed,  even  though  a  year  in  exile  la  like 
100  years  of  normal  life. 

The  Cuban  patriots  were  set  to  conquer 
their  liberty  In  1895. 

You  all  know  that  the  amerlcan  public 
opinion  then,  according  to  aome  newspapers 
from  that  date,  was  not  moved  to  help  the 
Cubans  In  exile  nor  to  free  their  country. 

Tou  all  know  of  the  sad  disaster  of  the 
Femandlna,  in  Florida,  where  the  United 
States  government  had  to  take  action  on 
account  of  Spanish  agents  denouncement*, 
who  constantly  watched  MarU  arul  confis- 
cated tbe  three  ships  that  had  been  bought 
and  eqiilpped  for  the  liberation  war  with 
great  sacrifice.  One  of  them  was  supposed  to 
go  to  Costa  Rica  to  get  General  Antonio 
Maceo,  another  would  go  to  Dominican  Re- 
public to  get  General  Maximo  Gomes,  and 
the  third  would  go  to  Cuba  with  Jose  Marti. 

Nevertheless,  people  inside  Cuba  upraised 
In  arms  in  the  historic  Balre,  and  thus 
started  the  second  war  for  the  Independence 
of  Cuba,  while  Marti,  Gomez  and  Maceo 
made  good  their  promise  by  landing  In 
Playltas,  for  the  reunion  In  the  "La  Mejo- 
rana"  farm. 

In  May  19th,  Jose  Marti  died  In  combat. 

Once  more  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Cuba  became  tight- 
er with  the  editorial  from  "The  Sun"  news- 
paper In  New  York  on  May  23,  1895  which 
read: 

"We  have  heard  with  grief  the  news  of 
Jose  Martl's  death  while  In  battle.  Marti  was 
a  well  known  leader  by  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tionaries. We  knew  him  well  and  deeply  es- 
teemed him.  For  a  long  period  of  time  which 
dates  back  to  twenty  years  ago,  he  collabo- 
rated In  "The  Sun",  writing  about  all  re- 
lated to  arts.  His  comments  were  always 
solid  and  Intense,  and  his  ideas  and  conclu- 
sions, original  and  brilliant.  He  was  a  man 
of  temperament,  of  Imagination,  of  faith  and 
courage,  one  of  those  Spanish  descendants 
whose  birth  and  American  Instincts  gave 
him  the  revolutionary  heritage  that  the 
modern  Spanish  inherits.  His  heart  warm 
and  affectionate,  his  opinions,  fiery  and  in- 
splrated.  he  died  like  a  man  should,  as  he 
wanted  to  die.  in  the  struggle  for  Uberty 
and  democracy.  There  are  not  many  heroes 
like  him  In  the  world,  and  his  grave  In  a 
battlefield,  stands,  even  in  an  era  of  posi- 
tivism and  materialism,  as  one  who  gave 
everything  for  his  beliefs  without  thinking 
in  selfish  returns.  Honor  to  Jose  Martl's 
memory,  and  peace  to  his  generous  and 
manly  soul." 

Up  to  here  we  have  quoted  several  of  the 
paragraphs  from  the  editorial  of  "The  Sun" 
newspaper  In  New  York  on  May  23,  1896. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said:  "My  hcxne 
Is  where  liberty  reigns."  And  Thomas  Paine 
added:  "My  home  Is  where  there  is  no  hb- 
erty." 

Making  these  statements  good,  the  people 
Of  the  United  States,  backed  by  their  gov- 
ernment, began  to  worry  on  accotmt  of  the 
tyranny  imposed  on  Cuba,  and  about  the 
unproportioned  struggle  which  the  Cuban 
liberators  held  against  fresh  and  well  trained 
Spanish  troops. 

A  little  after  the  Maine's  explosion  in 
Havana's  Bay,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Spanish-American  war,  once  more  the  tra- 
ditional friendship  between  Cuba  and 
United  States  renewed  its  vows,  whiui  on 
March  17,  1898  Senator  RedfUd,  Proctor  in 
tbe  Hemlcycle  of  Washlngtooi's  Cabinet,  aald 
after  an  unofficial  trip  to  Cuba:  "For  m«,  the 
greatest  appeal  does  not  flow  trooi  the  bar- 
barous deed  practiced  by  Weyler,  aor  frocn 
the  loss  of  the  Maine's  armored  ship,  even 
though  both  Incidents  are  terrible,  but  from 
the  spectacle  of  seeing  a  mllli<n  and  a  half 
of  Cuba's  total  population  fighting  for  their 


Uberty  in  order  to  liberate  themselTes  from 
the  wcffst  government  I  have  ever  heard  of." 

Up  to  here  the  pronouncements  made  by 
the    Proctor    Senator. 

Once  more  there  was  proof  that  Cuba  was 
not  forgotten  and  thus  began  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  In  which  the  American  forces 
Joined  the  Cuban  rebels,  fighting  together 
with  them  In  the  "Loma  de  San  Juan",  on 
the  Caney.  a  part  of  the  Indomlt  province  In 
the  West  side  of  Cuba. 

Many  Americans  and  Cubans  died. 

But  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  became  free, 
American  and  Cuban  blood  fused  In  Cuban 
soil  so  that  the  solitary  star  would  undulate 
free  and  sovereign,  as  It  so  happened  on  May 
20,   1902. 

Because  of  this,  year  after  year,  with  the 
heart  full  of  respect,  appreciation  and  friend- 
ship, we  Cubans  get  together  In  the  old 
Miami  cemetery  on  Memorial  Day,  to  render 
tribute  to  those  Teddy  Roosevelt's  "Rough 
Riders"  who  still  live,  and  who  though  old, 
stand  erect  when  they  hear  the  bugle  call 
as  a  reminder  of  all  who  died  in  Cuba  and 
all  those  who  year  after  year  start  their  eter- 
nal Journey.  While  in  the  cemetery's  soli- 
tude we  have  often  thought  of  those  already 
dead  for  the  Uberty  of  Cuba  and  of  those 
dead  in  exile.  And  for  each  one  that  dies  in 
exile,  our  entrails  move.  Because  exile  de- 
velops people's  entrails. 

And  how  well  do  we  understand  that  the 
exile's  grave  is  a  grave  with  no  rest.  Soil  may 
fall  upon  the  open  grave,  but  for  those  who 
live,  this  grave  will  only  be  closed  when  the 
exile   can   rest  in   his   faraway   land. 

And  thus  we  arrive  to  the  present  days  in 
which  the  friendship  between  Cuba  and 
United  States  stands  as  never  before. 

Friendship  based  on  mutual  faith.  United 
States  has  shown  Its  faith  In  the  Cuban 
exiles  receiving  and  treating  us  like  brothers. 

The  American  people  have  ojjened  their 
doors  so  that  we  may  come  to  a  land  of  lib- 
erty during  the  painful  time  of  exile.  They 
have  opened  their  doors  for  work  so  that  we 
may  honestly  support  our  families. 

They  have  opened  their  hospitals  so  that 
we  may  cure  our  ailments.  They  have  opened 
their  schools,  so  that  while  we  have  been 
forced  to  abandon  our  beloved  land,  where 
all  roots  remain,  we  may  feel  welcome  and 
needed. 

We  cannot  forget  that  when  one  Is  alone, 
exile  Is  hard.  When  a  family  Is  In  exile  they 
start  again  in  Golgotha  path. 

In  October  3,  1965,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  oSiclaUy  stated,  mniring  unique  his- 
tory in  the  American  Continent,  that  he 
would  receive  In  United  States  almost  half 
a  million  cubans.  In  front  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  in  New  York,  he  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  all  Cubans  who  wanted  to  come 
to  this  nation. 

From  then  on  more  than  70,000  Cubans 
have  arrived  to  this  land  of  liberty.  These 
Cubans  are  like  ambassadors  of  their  country 
In  exile.  In  eight  and  a  half  years  they  have 
made  history  by  their  good  conduct,  decency, 
honesty,  with  no  rational  index  of  criminal- 
ity, with  no  Juvenile  delinquency,  besides, 
contributing  with  the  richness  of  the  Cuban 
cultiu-e  wherever  they  have  arrived.  Cubans 
are  men  of  principles.  Proof  of  this  is  the 
painful  period  they  faced  In  the  seventeen 
long  years  of  exile  In  the  past  century  from  78 
to  95  and  the  one  they  now  face  from  69  to  67. 
Yesterday  as  today,  we  left  for  exile  on  ac- 
cotmt of  otir  principles.  And  we  will  rettim 
only  when  those  principles  may  be  exoxdaed 
freely.  Iiet  no  one  thing  that  the  cubans  are 
ungrateftU  because  they  carry  constantly 
the  love  for  their  land  In  ttidr  soul.  Those 
who  do  not  hesx  tbe  cries  tram  thstr  tar 
away  land  have  no  exile's  hearts 

And  exile  will  render  Its  true  fruits  wben 
the  trees  get  back  to  their  roota.  Wlien  tn 
the  sacred  soil  of  our  land  the  disregarded 
families  embrace  themselves  sgaln.  That  ft 
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Shelbrrilk,  Temi.:  Walking  Horse 
Capital  of  the  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENITESSEC 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  Augtist  14,  1967 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  city  of  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,  has  become 
famous  as  the  walking  horse  capital  of 
the  world. 

Its  Internationally  recognized  Tennes- 
see walking  horse  celebration  is  held 
annually  and  will  be  held  August  25- 
September  2  this  year. 

At  this  great  annual  celebration  visi- 
tors will  see  the  champions — a  great 
show — and  enjoy  warm  southern  hos- 
pitality— and  I  extend  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others  a  welcome  to  this 
Tennessee  celebration. 

In  this  connection,  the  Nashville  maga- 
zine, in  its  current  Issue,  has  an  excellent 
article  on  Shelbjrville  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  walking  horse  celebration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Hobsb  That  Made  a  Towk 
At  a  point  equldlBtant  from  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  In  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  County  of  Bedford,  IB  situated 
the  little  town  of  Shelbyvllle  which  nonnally 
contains  a  population  of  15,000.  In  the  past, 
Shelbyvllle  wa«  called  the  Pencil  City  of  the 
World  (because  it  manxifactured  more  pen- 
cils than  anywhere  else  in  the  world),  but 
that  time  Is  past.  Shelbyvllle  U  now  known 
as  the  Walking  Horse  Capltaa  of  the  World. 
Why  the  transition  from  pencils  to  hones? 
The  change  is  a  result  of  one  man's  flash  of 
inspiration  and  the  combined  efforts  of  two 
generations  of  hard-working  townspeople  In 
producing,  for  the  psat  twenty-nine  years, 
an  event  that  will  double  the  population 
toward  the  end  of  this  month — the  Tennes- 
see Wsilklng  Horse  National  Celebration. 

Honored    by    the    celebration    are    horses 
from  all  over  the  US.  called  Plantation  or 
Tennessee  Walking  Horses,  a  breed  that  has 
been  called  "Nature's  Rocking  Chair."  Selec- 
our  effort  In  restricting  the  red  Invasion  tha»    tion  and  breeding  from  Thoroughbred  and 
only  wanta  to  convert  Vietnam  In  another     Arabian  blood  was  responsible  for  their  de- 


why  the  Cuban  In  exile  though  with  deep 
gratefulness  for  this  nation,  tries  to  main- 
tain in  his  home  an  altar  tor  his  faraway 
land.  The  land  Uves  In  the  exile's  home,  for 
the  sap  of  the  principal  tmmk  will  be  lost 
If  not  Infused  in  the  mlmor  trunk. 

In  the  last  eight  and  a  haM  years  Cubans 
and  Americana  united,  havf  made  history 
showing  the  world  what  tofether  they  could 
do  to  assure  a  present  for  tliMse  Seeing  op- 
pression and  tyranny. 

Of  course,  we  are  humans  and  as  humans 
we  are  subject  to  fatigue  ...  to  short  pauses 
in  the  hard  road  of  exile.  Because  exile  with- 
out sacrifice  is  not  exile. 

The  hard  blows  we  have  suffered  make  us 
talk  this  way!  Giron  was  one  of  those  blows. 
But  we  continued  forward. 

The  October  crisis,  was  anather  blow,  for 
tyranny  remained  In  Cuba,  aad  yet  we  went 
forward. 

Eight  and  a  half  years  have  gone  by  and 
we  go  forward,  as  liberty  missionaries.  While 
seven  million  of  otir  brothers  anxiously 
await  for  their  redemption. 

But  how  difllcult  it  is  for  those  not  in  exile 
to  understand  us.  It  is  easy  for  the  sight  to 
get  lost  in  the  grassy  plains  when  the  eyes 
are  not  accustomed  to  the  woods. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  go  forward.  Exile  is 
example  and  Inducement.  It  is  as  a  warning 
lighting  that  enlightens  the  sleepy  or  lethar- 
gic consciences  of  those  who  were  bom  and 
live  in  liberty.  Never  was  the  storm  best  an- 
nounced than  by  the  stroke  of  thunder.  But 
as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  these  words, 
without  faith  In  our  feUow  beings  there  is 
no  friendship.  And  we,  9nited  States  and 
Cuba  are  friends,  for  we  have  faith  in  each 
other. 

Togfetber  with  the  Cubans,  thirteen  million 
human  beings  have  also  fled,  all  thro\igh- 
out  the  world  from  materialism's  oppres- 
sion. Many  of  them  are  here,  in  this  nation, 
source  of  democracy,  and  are  spectators  of 
this  4th  of  July  in  which  United  States  cele- 
brates the  fundamental  rights  of  a  nation, 
Uberty. 

And  in  order  that  this  liberty  may  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  world,  Cubans  and 
Americans  are  today  fighting  together  again. 
In  the  remote  Jungles  In  Vietnam,  Cuban 
and  American  youth  have  united  their  efforts. 
Let  us  hear  tonight  the  voice  of  one  of  those 
brave  Uberty  fighters.  With  his  twenty  years 
of  age  he  wrote  to  me  from  the  battlefield  in 
Vietnam: 

"I  am  not  sorry  I  came.  Seeing  the  door 
closed  for  open  war  in  Cub*,  and  the  mili- 
tary service  being  an  obUgatton.  I  have  no 
objection  at  all.  I  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  place 


beach  head  for  the  hammer  and  the  sickle. 

"In  this  unfortunate  country  there  are 
more  Cubans  than  It  seems,  refugees,  resi- 
dents, citizens  from  all  parta  of  Cuba.  There 
are  Cubans  residing  In  Miami,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Calif CMmla,  in  fact  frcm  all  peurta  Off  the 
United  States  .  .  .  ntl  Cubana  fighting  arm 
to  arm  next  to  young  Amerloaaa;  white,  black. 
Chinese,  frcMn  all  races  and  religions  .  .  .  to- 
gether as  brothers  .  .  .  against  the  common 
enemy." 

There  la  no  better  proof  to  ratify  before 
the  world  the  traditional  frtendabip  between 
Cuba  atad  United  States. 

Friendship  requires  sacrifice  .  .  .  but  hav- 
ing mutual  faith,  the  day  will  oome  In  which 
thoee  saerlflcea  wUI  culminate  in  the  definite 
triumph  of  Uberty. 

There,  tn  another  part  of  the  globe.  In 
Southeast  Aala  .  .  .  and  here  ninety  miles 
from  tmitad  Statae.  In  the  heart  ot  oar 
Ameriea.  .  .  .  And  we  win  aeblarve  tt  .  .  .  to- 
gether as  brothers  agalnat  the  oammon  en- 
emy. 


velopment  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the 
plantation  owners  of  the  South.  Because  the 
wblte-clotbed  owners  of  Ivish  plantations  had 
to  Inspect  their  domains  by  riding  all  day 
through  the  fields,  with  frequent  stops  to 
chat  with  the  men  about  weather  and  crops, 
they  needed  strong  horses  with  an  easy  am- 
bling gait  who  could  canter  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  rows  of  green  tobacco  and  fluffy 
cotton.  That  easy  ambling  gait  is  now  called 
a  singlefoot  or  rack  which  gives  the  Planta- 
tion horse  three  gaits.  In  addition  to  con- 
venience, the  planters  wanted  a  good  looldng, 
elegant,  showy  mount.  The  horse  which  was 
develoi>ed  and  Is  now  honored  yearly  In 
Shelbyvllle  is  the  Plantation  Walker,  better 
known  as  the  Tennessee  Walking  Horse. 

The  highest  honor  of  the  celebration  and, 
indeed,  the  purpose  behind  it,  is  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Oi«nd  ChampionstUp  of  all  Walk- 
ing Horses.  Judges  are  not  Influenced  by  the 
original  ooet  at  a  horse,  or  by  the  name  of  the 
trainer,  so  how  can  one  champion  be  selected 
from  all  the  magnificent  looking  horses  with 


their  clipped  manes,  pulled  tails  and  com- 
petent riders?  Three  men  are  selected  each 
year  from  the  estatjllshed  directories  of 
Judges.  Each  Judge  is  given  a  color — red.  blue 
or  green — and  as  they  enter  the  ring,  a  color- 
ful wheel  la  spun,  so  whatever  color  comes 
up,  that  man  Is  cajled  the  referee.  Each  man 
then  takes  a  separate  area  of  the  ring,  and  as 
he  observes  the  horses  and  riders  go  through 
their  routines,  he  marks  or  "ties"  his  card. 
Then  the  two  Judges  compare  cards,  and  if 
both  have  marked  the  same  horse  highest, 
the  winner  is  announced.  However,  if  they 
dls£igree,  the  referee's  card  is  employed  in  the 
final  decision.  A  weighted  system  is  used  in 
Judging  all  the  classes  for  the  top  ten  in  each 
class. 

What  do  the  Judges,  trainers,  breeders  and 
riders  all  agree  on  about  a  good  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse?  It  has  rhythm,  speed  and 
action,  and  has  a  good  disposition,  tempera- 
ment, is  strong  and  game.  Most  imixirtant  Is 
that  the  horse  can  "hit  the  good  lick,"  which 
lias  been  called  a  brilliant,  long-striding, 
natural  running  walk.  The  smoothness  and 
the  power  which  they  display  la  a  gift  from 
the  mounts  of  those  early  plantation  owners 
who  so  often  had  to  travel  through  mud  as 
they  traversed  their  grounds. 

Each  year  since  1939,  the  Grand  Cham- 
pionship lias  been  awarded  through  inspira- 
tion of  W.  Henry  Davis  of  Wartrace,  Ten- 
nessee. Davis  had  been  to  a  small  town  cele- 
bration where  he  got  his  idea,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  transition  from  PencU  City 
to  Wallring  Horse  Capital  of  the  World.  The 
local  Lion's  Club  Uked  the  idea,  and  the  de- 
cision was  made  to  have  the  first  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  Festival.  The  four  business- 
men who  formed  the  first  executive  commit- 
tee were  looking  ahead  and  thinking  big. 
This  year's  president  la  BUI  Tune,  whose 
father,  Clyde  Tune,  was  one  of  the  original 
foursome.  Due  to  their  efforts,  the  towns- 
people made  the  festival  a  dvic  project,  and 
in  the  ensuing  yean  it  has  grown  to  giant 
proportions.  The  first  celebration  opened  for 
three  nlghta  August  26,  1939,  with  a  »S25 
stake  and  twenty-seven  classes.  Former  resi- 
dents of  Shelbyvllle  had  been  Invited  to  re- 
t\im,  and  one  of  the  biggest  events  was  a 
celebration  in  their  honor.  There  was  a  big 
parade  and  floats,  though  these  are  no  longer 
used.  But  the  Blue  Ribbon,  a  yearbook,  Is 
stiU  published  annually. 

Tennessee  Walking  Horse  National  Cele- 
bration was  an  Unmediate  success,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  tickets  and  other 
revenue  from  the  show  was  put  back  into 
the  project,  as  has  been  the  practice  each 
year  since.  These  funds  are  stUl  the  sole 
means  of  supporting  the  following  year's  cele- 
bration. For  the  first  five  years.  It  was  a 
three- night  show.  In  1944  it  began  a  four- 
night  run,  then  expanded  to  five.  By  the 
twenty-sixth  celebration  it  had  reached  the 
eight  nights  that  it  runs  at  present.  Included 
In  the  changes  and  Improvements  since  1939 
is  a  JurUor  World  Championship,  which  has 
become  a  favorite  with  the  spectators. 

Work  on  the  twenty-ninth  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  National  Celebration,  sched- 
uled August  25  through  September  2.  began 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  1966  festival.  Bill 
Tune  pointed  out.  A  native  of  Shelbyvllle  who 
is  wed  to  a  former  Nashville  girl,  Tune  com- 
mutes from  his  Shelbyvllle  home  to  Nash- 
ville where  he  works  with  the  Tennessee  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission.  He  also 
has  a  real  estate  and  insurance  interests  in 
ShelbyvUle.  Tall,  amiable,  with  reddish  hair 
and  a  ready  grin.  Tune  reveals  an  ease  about 
the  festival  that  comes  through  his  long 
association  with  its  development.  He  serves 
without  pay,  as  do  the  Judges  and  the  six 
other  men  on  the  committee  that  heads  the 
show. 
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The  whole  population  of  ShelbyvUle  seems 
to  get  into  the  act.  They  take  pride  In  their 
Mslgnments  and  play  important  roles  In  the 
smooth  running  program.  Each  year  the 
jsycee'E  handle  the  parking  faculties.  The 
gentleman  who  heads  the  arrangements  for 
cleanup  is  only  the  second  person  to  hold 
that  post.  Others,  year  after  year  open  their 
homes  to  the  visitors  from  as  many  as  thirty 
states  who  descend  on  their  town  and  cause 
it  to  swell  to  twice  its  size. 

According  to  Tune,  this  year  will  be  bigger 
and  better  than  ever.  There  wlU  be  1,600  or 
1,600  entrees  from  thirty  states,  and  the  purse 
lor  all  classes  wUl  be  about  WCOOO.  A  total 
of  $10,000  wUl  be  distributed  In  the  Grand 
Championship  class.  In  all,  fifty  classes  wUl 
iDe  viewed  and  Judged.  One  hundred  boxes 
have  been  added  this  year,  plus  400  grand- 
stand seats,  bringing  the  capacity  under  the 
bright  lights  to  25,000. 

The  boxes  have  been  sold  out  since  early 
July,  and  everyone  in  boxes,  seats  or  standing 
In  the  aisles  will  fall  into  silence  as  the  Ughts 
go  on  for  the  traditional  opening  ceremonies 
August  25.  Into  the  ring  wUl  step  a  pure 
white  horse  ridden  by  the  rider  of  last  year's 
champion,  Betty  Sain.  Flags  of  the  fifty  states 
wlU  fly  in  the  breeze  as  the  music  begins  for 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  The  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  National  Celebration  will  have 
begun,  and  from  that  Instant  until  Septem- 
ber 3,  the  ring  and  grandstand  areas  will 
never  be  quiet. 

Whatever  enjoyment  the  celebration  gives 
to  everyone,  there  is  an  underlying  purpose 
that  boosts  the  spirits  of  this  horse-loving 
conununlty.  ShelbyvilUans  know  as  they  be- 
gin again  their  preparations  for  the  next 
bigger  and  better  show  that  through  their 
love  and  hard  work,  the  production  and  train- 
ing of  better  Walking  Horses  has  been  stimu- 
lated and  has,  as  a  twnus.  increased  the  value 
of  show  horses,  which  in  tiu-n  elevates  tbe 
economy  of  Shelbyvllle  and  of  Tennessee. — 
Joy  Ann  Black. 
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I-H  Expansion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Morning  News  of  San  Le- 
andro,  Calif.,  carried  an  editorial  on 
August  4  pertaining  to  the  expansion  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.'s  activi- 
ties In  San  Leandro. 

This  indicates  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  San  Leandro,  a  fine  community 
that  maintains  a  climate  acceptable  to 
both  management  and  labor. 

I  congratulate  both  International  Har- 
vester and  the  city  of  San  Leandro,  and 
I  thank  the  Morning  News  for  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  this  operation  to  San 
Leandro. 

The  article  follows: 

I-H     EXPANSIOK 

Formal  grand  opening  of  the  new  Inter- 
naUonal  Harvester  truck  branch  in  San 
Leandro  marks  still  another  step  forward  in 
the  ever-conunuing  industrial  progress  of  the 
city. 

The  branch,  located  on  Doolittle  Drive,  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  IH's  former  sales 
«nter  in  Washington  Avenue,  and  reason  for 
we  expansion  has  been  declared  to  have  been 
,  the  growth  in  volume  of  recreation  vehicles 
•nd  commercial  trucks. 


AU  of  this  is,  obviously,  to  the  advantage 
of  International  Harvester. 

It  la,  however,  also  to  the  advanage  of  the 
City  of  San  Leandro. 

International  Harvester  chose  San  Leandro 
because  it  obviously  saw  the  potential  here. 
And  San  Leandro  welcomed  International 
Harvester  because  it,  in  turn,  also  saw  a  po- 
tential for  the  city's  economy  In  the  presence 
of  this  energetic,  civlc-mlnded  firm. 

The  arrival  of  new  business  and  new  indus- 
try in  San  Leandro  Is  always  something  to  be 
desired. 

But  the  expansion  of  a  business,  already 
weU  established  in  the  community  in  more 
than  one  form,  is  an  even  greater  pleasvue  be- 
cause It  signals  not  Just  that  "we  are  glad 
to  be  here"  .  .  .  but  that  "we  are  glad  to 
stay." 


Objections  Echoed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    lIASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Including  in  today's 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  Maine  echoing  my 
long-standing  objections  to  the  manner 
In  which  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School 
power  project  ha-s  been  approached.  I 
commend  this  letter  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  this  project: 

NATimAX.  RESotracEs 

Coi7Ncn.  or  Maikk, 

Augusta,  Maine. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Natural 
Resources  CouncU  has  noted  that  following 
the  deletion  of  funds  for  continued  planning 
of  the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  power  project 
on  the  St.  John  River,  It  has  been  stated  by 
a  number  of  sources  that  it  is  hop>ed  that  the 
Senate  wUl  restore  the  funds  which  were  cut, 
and  it  Is  exptected  that  in  such  case  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  would 
approve  the  restoration. 

Dickey,  of  course,  is  only  the  current  ver- 
sion In  a  series  of  proposals  to  construct  a 
huge  dam  on  the  St.  John  River.  The  earlier 
Rankin  Rapids  and  Cross  Rock  proposals 
would  have  flooded  the  Allagash  River  as  weU. 
Dickey  was  less  objectionable  than  these,  be- 
cause It  would  not  do  so.  But  It  has  not  been 
established  that  any  dam  Is  either  necessary 
or  desirable. 

Much  of  what  is  lielng  said  about  this 
project  appears  to  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Maine  people  strongly  favor  it,  but 
so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  sub- 
stantial public  support  for  the  Dickey  proj- 
ect within  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  rising  body  of 
opinion  which  Is  opposed  to  flooding  the  up- 
per St.  John  River  vaUey. 

To  our  knowledge,  no  public  hearings  have 
ever  been  held  within  the  State  of  Maine  on 
the  Dickey  project,  either  by  the  Dei>artment 
of  the  Interior  or  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. We  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
vote  last  fall  in  favor  of  establishing  the 
Allagash  River  as  a  wilderness  area  in  per- 
petuity shows  that  the  Maine  public  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  protecting  our  natural 
resources  for  the  future.  There  has  been  no 
comparable  indication  that  the  pubUc  favors 
the  Dickey  project. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  public 
power  vs.  private  power  aspects  of  this  mat- 
ter. Proponents  of  each  point  of  view  appear 


able  to  marshal  impressive  statistics  to  sup- 
port .their  positions.  Laymen  not  versed  tn 
elecft-ical  engineering  lore  And  it  difficult,  if 
notipmpoGslble,  to  analyze  these  conflicting 
claims. 

The  discussion  to  date  has  been  confined 
solely  to  the  dollars  and  cents  aspects  of  this 
project.  Little  if  any  attention  has  been  paid 
to  other  factors  which  Ln  our  view  deserve 
equal  consideration.  These  factors  Include 
the  destruction  of  Irreplaceable  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  vast  amounts  of  fish  and 
game  habitat,  excellent  canoeing  waters,  and 
of  no  slight  concern  the  loss  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  prime  timber-producing 
forestland.  There  has  been  no  discussion  of 
possible  alternatives  of  resources  develop- 
ment which  would  result  in  saving  a  major 
and  Irreplaceabla  resource  for  future  genera- 
tions rather  than  its  destruction  for  a  single 
purpose,  and  one  at  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  vigorous  debate  on  its  merits. 

We  would  like  to  know  wliat,  if  any,  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  planners  of  this 
project  to  these  important  considerations 
and  what  attention  is  to  be  given  them  in 
the  Senate.  We  strongly  believe  that  these 
asp>ect8  ot  Dickey  rank  as  highly  as  the 
dollars  and  cents  questions  and  should  not 
be  Ignored. 

UntU  these  matters  have  been  thoroughly 
aired,  we  do  not  see  how  blanket  support  for 
the  Dlckey-Uncoln  School  project  can  possi- 
bly be  Justified. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clinton  B.  Tc^wnsend, 

President. 


A  Profile  of  the  Bankmpt  Wage  Earner  as 
Drawn  by  the  Honorable  Clrre  W.  Bare, 
Referee  in  Bankmptcy,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  in  Endorsing  die  Antigarnish- 
meat  Provuion  of  HJl.  11601 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  actssouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  wide  press  coverage  of  the  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affi4fs  last  Friday  when  we  were 
privileged  to  hear  from  four  outstanding 
referees  in  bankruptcy,  who  drew  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  harshness  of 
State  garnishment  laws  and  the  number 
of  personal  or  wage-earner  bankruptcies 
in  those  States. 

The  Honorable  Olive  W.  Bare,  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  who,  in  10  years,  has  handled 
moje  than  10,000  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, gave  us  a  picture  of  the  kind  of 
wage  earners  who  go  into  bankruptcy  as 
a  desperate  way  out  of  their  prison  of 
debts,  and  the  profile  he  drew  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many. 

We  are  dealing,  he  told  us,  largely  with 
blue-collar  workers,  with  an  average  in- 
come of  $60  a  week  and  average  indebt- 
edness of  $4,000. 

I  will  let  Mr.  Bare's  excellent  and  in- 
formative statement  speak  lor  Itself,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  carmot  Imagine  any 
Member  of  Congress  not  wanting  to  join 
the  sponsors  of  HJl.  11601  In  outlawing 
garnishment  as  part  of  any  truth-in- 
lending  bill  we  pass.  The  bill,  HJl.  11601. 
the   Consumer    Credit   Protection    Act, 
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which  I  introduced  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  five  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consiuner  Aflairs,  Representa- 
tives Gonzalez,  Minish,  ANinmzio, 
Bingham,  and  Halpern.  and  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  more  than  a  score 
of  other  Members  of  the  House,  through 
the  joint  introduction  of  H.R.  11806  by 
Mr.  MOT.TER,  does  have  such  an  anti- 
garrushment  provision  In  it. 

Mr.  Bare,  and  three  other  bankruptcy 
referees  appearing  with  him  before  our 
subcommittee  last  Friday — Mr.  Elmore 
Whitehurst,  of  Dallas,  Mr.  James  E. 
Moriarty,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Estes 
Snedecor.  of  Portland,  all  endorsed  this 
section  of  our  bill. 

Mr.  Bare's  prepared  statement  was  as 
follows: 
Statement   of   Clivb   W.   Barx.    Referee   in 

Bankkuptct,    Knoxvuxk,    Tenn.,    Befoiu: 

THE    SCBCOMMITTEE    ON    OONSUMDl    AFTAIBS 

OF  THE  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 

CuRRBNCT.    Friday,    Aoctjbt    11,    1967,    on 

H.R.   11801  AND  Related  Bnxs 

Madam  Cbalrman,  I  am  CUve  W.  Bare,  Ref- 
eree In  Bankruptcy  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Tennessee  with  headquarters  at  Knoxville. 
I  have  served  as  Referee  for  tiie  past  ten  years 
and  during  that  time  have  handled  more 
than  10,000  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Within  the  past  few  years  Tennessee  has 
achieved  a  rather  dubious  distinction.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  states  In  the  filing 
of  bankruptcy  petitions.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  Tennessee  with 
10.295  new  cases  ranked  fifth  In  total  filings 
among  the  50  states  in  this  country.  Only 
debtors  residing  in  California,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
and  Alabama  filed  more  bankruptcy  petitions 
than  debtors  residing  In  Tennessee.  90  per 
cent  of  all  cases  filed  were  employee-type 
bankruptcies  as  distinguished  from  business 
failures. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  large  number 
of  banlcruptcy  cases  filed  in  Tennessee  is  that 
the  garnishment  of  wages  is  permitted.  Ten- 
nessee not  only  permits  the  garnishment  of 
wages  but  its  wage  exemption  statute  Is  one 
of  the  lowest  in  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  impact  of  wage  garnishments 
on  bankruptcy  cases  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  pointing  out  the  vast  difference  In  the 
number  of  filings  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  These  states  are  similar  in  many 
respects — size,  population,  total  income,  and 
both  have  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
economy.  North  Carolina,  however,  does  not 
permit  the  garnishment  of  wa^ee  and  in  that 
state  last  year  oiUy  402  cases  were  filed.  As 
heretofore  mentioned,  there  were  10,295  new 
cases  filed  In  Tennessee  during  the  same 
period.  Compare  the  numbor  of  filings  in 
these  two  states  and  the  effect  of  wage 
garnishments  on  bankruptcy  becomes  crystal 
clear. 

A  comparison  of  bankruptcy  filings  in  Ten- 
nessee with  some  other  states  that  prohibit 
the  garnishment  of  wages  also  indicates  the 
extent  that  wage  garnishments  play.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  filings  in  South  Carolina 
totaled  155  cases;  Florida,  1,514  cases;  and 
TexEis  1.103  cases. 

In  Tennessee  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  only 
$17  per  week  was  exempt  from  wage  garnish- 
ments to  the  head  of  a  family.  The  statute 
also  provided  a  weekly  wage  exemption  of 
t2.50  for  each  dependent  child.  Thus,  a  mar- 
ried man  with  four  children  bad  a  weekly 
wage  exemption  of  $27. 

Effective  July  1,  1967,  a  new  wage  garnish- 
ment exemption  statute  became  effective  In 
Tennessee  which  provides  an  exemption  to 
the  head  of  a  family  of  50  per  cent  or  <20  per 
week,  whichever  is  greater,  subject  to  a  max- 
imum total  exemption  of  $50  per  week.  The 
$2.50  additional  exemption  for  each  depend- 
ent child  wa«  not  changed.  Thus,  the  bead 


of  a  family  with  four  dependent  children 
earning  $60  per  week  now  has  a  total  weekly 
wage  exemption  of  $40.  This  figures  out  to  a 
yearly  exemption  of  $2,080  which  is  consid- 
erably below  the  so-called  "poverty"  level. 

The  garnishment  of  wages,  in  effect,  makes 
the  debtor's  employer  a  collection  agency  for 
creditors.  I  am  informed  that  more  than 
1000  garnishments  per  month  are  issued  by 
the  General  Sessions  Court  in  Knox  County. 
I  have  also  been  Informed  ttiat  under  the 
prior  law  it  coat  an  employer  an  average  of 
$7  in  time  and  expense  to  answer  a  garnish- 
ment. If  this  figure  is  representative,  then 
wage  garnishments  In  Knox  County  alone 
have  been  costing  employers  some  $84,000 
per  year.  Under  the  exemption  statute  now 
in  effect,  this  cost  will  probably  Increase  as 
employers  are  required  to  submit  substan- 
tially more  information  to  the  court  issuing 
the  garnishment  than  xinder  the  former 
statute.  This  information  consists  of  a  state- 
ment showing; 

(1)  Gross  amount  earned  by  the  em- 
ployee: 

(2)  Amount  of  Social  Security  and  With- 
holding tax; 

(3)  Net  amount  due  the  debtor; 

(4)  A  statement  signed  by  the  debtor 

a)  claiming  as  exempt  wages  In  such 
amount  as  may  be  allowable; 

b)  stating  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee; 

(c)  stating  that  he  is  married  and  living 
with  his  spouse  if  such  be  the  case; 

d)  stating  the  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

I  understand  that  employers  are  quite 
concerned  with  the  additional  work  Involved 
in  answering  garnishments.  Some  employers 
are  reported  to  be  considering  firing  an  em- 
ployee if  his  wages  Are  attached.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  followed  by  many  employers 
in  the  past.  Some  permit  one  or  two  garnish- 
ments without  disciplinary  measures  but 
others  will  Immediately  discharge  an  em- 
ployee when  a  garnishment  is  served. 

My  examination  of  bankrupts  at  first 
meetings  of  creditors  disclose  that  between 
60  and  70  percent  of  bankruptcy  filings  are 
the  direct  result  of  wage  garnishments. 
Many  Individuals  are  being  driven  into 
bankruptcy  who  actually  owe  relatively 
small  sums — but  whose  wages  are  under  at- 
tachment. They  are  financially  over  extended 
but  If  given  an  opportunity  to  pay  their 
debts  could  do  so  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  The  triggering  cause  of  bankruptcy 
is  the  wage  garnishment. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  companies 
seeking  new  locations  prefer  to  locate  In 
states  where  wage  garnl^iments  are  not  per- 
mitted. This  seems  logical  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  garnishments  are  disrupting 
and  costly  both  to  the  employer  as  well  as 
to  the  employee. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  principally  by 
collection  agencies,  that  creditors  could  not 
collect  their  debts  unless  wage  garnishments 
are  permitted.  This  premise  is  apparently  not 
true  in  those  states  where  wage  garnishments 
are  not  permitted  since  their  economic 
growth  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  Ten- 
nessee where  wage  garnishments  are  per- 
mitted. Nor  do  I  believe  it  would  be  true  if 
wage  garnishments  are  prohibited  by  an  Act 
of  Congress.  It  would  result,  however.  In  a 
more  judicious  extension  of  credit.  Clearly  too 
much  credit  is  being  extended  today  and  too 
many  loans  are  being  made  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  debtor's  character,  integrity,  or  abil- 
ity to  pay  but  solely  because  the  lender  or 
creditor  knows  that  If  debtors  do  not  pay 
their  wages  can  be  attached. 

My  conclusion  in  this  respect  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  a  survey  made  some  years  ago  by 
the  Chattanooga  Retail  Credit  Men's  Asso- 
ciation in  which  they  reviewed  In  detail  some 
200  bankruptcy  cases.  Their  report  Indicates 
that  only  8  p«r  c«nt  of  the  bankrupts  cov- 
ered in  that  survey  bad  a  good  credit  rating. 


92  per  cent  had  either  a  poor  or  fair  rating. 
Yet  credit  was  extended  to  those  individuals 
to  such  an  extent  that  bankruptcy  resulted. 
One  of  their  conclusions  is  as  follows: 

"Some  tradesmen  appear  Inclined  to  ex- 
tend credit  more  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  sue  and  garnishee  than  they 
would  be.  were  it  not  possible  to  enforce  pay- 
ment in  this  manner." 

If  wage  garnishments  are  prohibited,  the 
Inclination  to  over-sell  or  over-lend  would 
not  be  so  prevalent.  I  have  observed  hundreds 
of  bankruptcy  cases  where  five  or  ten  loan 
companies  hold  hundreds  of  dollars  of  loans 
against  the  same  household  furniture  which. 
If  foreclosed  u{>on.  would  have  almost  no 
value.  These  loans  were  made  not  on  the 
debtor's  ability  to  repay  or  the  security  which 
had  been  pledged  but  simply  because  the 
loan  companies  knew  that  the  debtor's  wages 
could  be  attached  if  he  did  not  pay. 

If  consumers  are  not  loaded  down  beyond 
their  capacity  to  repay,  they  will  have  funds 
available  to  ptay  their  legitimate  debts.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  bank- 
rupts really  want  to  pay  their  debts  but,  be- 
cause of  low  sales  resistance  and  garnish- 
ment statutes,  they  find  themselves  in  an 
impossible  situation  and,  once  wage  garnish- 
ments commence,  their  only  hope  is  to  seek 
relief  from  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

From  my  obserraOon  of  individuals  filing 
bankruptcy  petitions  In  KnoxvlUe,  I  believe 
the  following  reports  a  fairly  accurate 
picture : 

80%  are  men. 
20%  are  women. 
81%  are  married. 
15%  are  divorced. 
4%  are  slngl^. 

90%   are  blue  collar  workers. 
15%      have     filed     bankruptcy     petitions 
before. 

Median  age — 30. 
Median  education — 10  grade. 
Average  income — $60  per  week. 
Average  numbar  of  dependents — 4. 
Average  indebtedness — $4,000. 
The  $60  average  Income  of  bankrupts  in- 
dicates that  it  is   the  lower  Income  group 
that  is  resorting  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
for   relief,   that   It   is   this    group    generally 
whose   wages   are   being   attached.   In  other 
words,  the  individuals  whose  wages  are  being 
garnished  are  the  very  Individuals  whose  total 
wages  are  required  for  the  payment  of  nec- 
essary living  expenses — food,  clothing,  shel- 
ter, and  medical  expenses. 

In  An  Analysis  of  Economic  and  Personal 
Factors  Leading  to  Consrumer  Bankruptcy 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  and 
Economic  Research  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity the  following  conclusion  should  be 
noted. 

"...  of  the  bankrupts  Interviewed,  80 
percent  indicated  that  they  had  been 
threatened  with  garnishment.  For  many 
debtors,  garnishment  may  mean  short-term 
or  long-term  loss  of  income.  Often  the  ex- 
emptions do  not  provide  enough  take-home 
pay  to  live  on  until  the  next  pay  check.  Pur- 
theremore,  if  garnishment  causes  loss  of 
employment,  many  debtors  find  it  difficult 
to  find  new  Jobs.  Faced  with  such  bleak  pos- 
sibilities, debtors  may  find  the  threat  of 
garnishment  as  frightening  as  actual  grar- 
nlshment.  Of  the  bankrupts  Interviewed.  75 
percent  indicated  that  garnishment  or  threat 
of  garnishment  was  the  reason  for  their 
filing  for  bankruptcy.  .  .  .  There  is  little 
doubt  that  an  individual  in  Michigan  under- 
goes severe  financial  strain  when  garnished." 
The  proposed  finding  expressed  in  Sec.  203 
of  H.R.  11601  that  garnishment  of  wages  is 
frequently  an  essential  element  of  predatory 
extensions  of  credit  and  that  the  resulting 
disruption  of  employment,  production,  and 
consumption  constitutes  a  substantial  bur- 
den upon  Interstate  conunerce  is  in  my  opin- 
ion fully  justified.  Remedial  action  should 
be  taken. 
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Onr  Not-So-PriTate  Lives :  SorTeillance 
and    Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amaz- 
ing technological  achievements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  last  decade 
threaten  to  seriously  invade  one  of  our 
most  basic  and  cherished  rights — the 
right  to  privacy. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
^ring  Issue  of  the  Carnegie  Quarterly 
concerning  this  matter. 

The  article  follows : 
Ottr  Not-So-Private  Lives:    Surveillance 
AND   Freedom 

If  someone  gained  access  to  your  suit 
jacket,  through  the  good  offices  of  your 
cleaner,  say,  or  a  public  check  room,  he  could 
turn  you  Into  a  walking  radio  within  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes.  A  microphone  could  be  placed 
in  one  button  of  the  jacket,  a  transmitter  In 
a  second,  and  a  battery  In  a  third,  with  con- 
ductive wire  matching  the  seam  thread  to 
serve  as  an  antenna. 

Such  a  unit  Is  only  one  of  the  many  mar- 
vels of  technology  that  now  make  it  possible 
for  those  so  Inclined  surreptitiously  to  hear 
what  a  man  says  and  watch  where  he  goes 
and  what  he  does.  Microphones  the  size  of  a 
sugar  cube,  suitable  for  installation  in  office 
or  bedroom,  are  available  for  less  than  $10. 
There  are  cameras  that  can  take  good  photo- 
graphs from  as  far  as  a  thousand  yards,  and 
a  closed  circuit  television  system  the  size  of 
a  cigarette  pack  that  can  send  pictures  from 
a  wall  socket  where  it  might  be  hidden  direct 
to  the  interested  viewer's  screen. 

Modern-day  surveillance,  or  spying,  as 
some  might  put  It,  extends  beyond  the^nere 
monitoring  of  an  Individual's  words  and  ac- 
tions. Mental  tests,  drugs,  and  emoUon- 
measurmg  devices  such  as  the  lie  detector 
provide  for  p8ych<riogical  surveillance  as  well. 
"ITiey  can  and  do  extract  InfcwTnation  about 
•  person's  innermost  beliefs  and  attitudes — 
Information  which  he  might  not  know  he 
la  revealing,  or  might  not  wish  to  reveal, 
or  might  reveal  without  full  awareness  that 
he  la  exposing  his  private  personality.  The 
Constitution,  incidentally,  has  attempted  to 
protect  citizens  against  having  to  divulge 
certain  kinds  of  information — ^much  of  it, 
Including  attitudes  toward  religion,  is  of 
the  sort  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Finally,  there  Is  what  might  be  called  sur- 
veillance by  data-processing.  Computers 
make  it  easy  for  government,  business,  and 
other  organizations  to  gather,  save,  and  ex- 
change more  information  about  an  Individ- 
ual than  they  could  have  (or  would  have 
wanted  to.  because  of  the  difficulty  of  proc- 
essing) only  a  few  years  ago.  It  Is  technologi- 
cally possible  that  long  before  1984,  Informa- 
tion about  all  Important  aspects  of  an  indi- 
vidual's life  could  be  collected  on  a  running 
basis  In  master  memory  systems  which  would 
show  at  a  glance  how  he  did  In  nursery 
school  and  graduate  school,  the  results  of  all 
the  personality  and  aptitude  teste  he  had 
taken  over  the  years,  how  much  he  got  paid 
tor  which  job,  his  efficiency  ratings,  health 
"Bcord,  and  much  more. 

AH  of  these  developments,  and  others, 
«n*ke  possible  the  almost  total  invasion  of 
privacy — which  is  so  intimately  bound  to 
freedom  itself.  While  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution clearly  Intended  to  establish  the 
uMUvlduars    Inviolable    right    to    a    certain 


amount  of  privacy,  neither  legislation  nor 
judicial  tnterpretattons  have  so  far  been  able 
to  cope  effectively  with  the  new  problems 
posed  by  the  new  technology.  For  the  right 
to  privacy  is  not  an  absolute  right;  legiti- 
mate claims  can  be  made  for  some  surveil- 
lance under  some  conditions  for  some  rea- 
sons. What  has  been  lacking  Lb  a  kind  of 
Twentieth  Century  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  proper  balance  between  privacy 
and  disclosure  and  suggestions  &b  to  how  the 
balance  might  be  achieved.  These  eire  the 
subjects  of  Privacy  and  Freedom,  by  Alan  F. 
Westln,  professor  of  Public  Law  and  Govern- 
ment at  Columbia  University.  The  book  will 
be  published  at  the  end  of  the  summer  by 
Atheneum  Publishers  ($10).  Mr.  Westin's 
study,  which  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  ol  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  supp>orted  by  a  Carnegie 
grant  to  the  Association. 

FOUR     functions     OF    PRTVACT 

In  the  totalitarian  state,  the  right  of  au- 
thorities to  keep  the  activities  of  citizens  and 
groups  under  cloee  surveillance  is  assumed, 
while  the  regime  itself  ofterates  in  tight 
secrecy.  In  a  democracy,  the  situation  is  near- 
ly reversed. 

"The  democratic  society  relies  on  publicity 
as  a  control  of  government  and  privacy  as  a 
shield  for  group  and  Individual  life,"  writes 
Mr.  Westin.  (Even  government,  however,  has 
the  right  and  necessity  to  carry  on  some  of 
Its  business  In  private.)  The  democratic 
emphasis  on  privacy  springs  from  the  funda- 
mental belief  of  the  democratic  creed — In 
the  uniqueness  and  sacredness  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  as  sociologist  Robert  Merton 
has  pointed  out,  "Privacy  is  not  merely  a  per- 
sonal predilection;  it  Is  an  Important  func- 
tional requirement  for  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  social  structure."  For  the  democratic 
social  structure,  Mr.  Westln  argues  persua- 
sively, privacy  performs  four  very  important 
functions. 

The  human  being  has  a  deep  need  for  per- 
sonal autonomy — the  sense  of  having  some 
control  over  his  own  life  and,  of  course,  mind; 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  dominated  or 
manipulated  wholly  by  others;  the  abiUty  to 
choose  when  and  what  to  disclose  to  others 
about  himself.  Psychologists  have  described 
a  series  of  zones  or  regions  of  privacy  lead- 
ing to  the  "core  self"  which  shields  the  In- 
dividual's ultimate  secrets.  There  are  some 
hop>es  and  fears  that  a  person  wants  never 
to  reveal  to  anyone.  Only  grave  social  need, 
says  Mr.  Westin,  "can  ever  justify  destruc- 
tion of  the  privacy  which  guards  the  indi- 
vidual's ultimate  autonomy."  And  the  demo- 
cratic society  itself  is  strengthened  when  in- 
dividuals have  a  sense  of  personal  autonomy, 
since  It  produces  traits  that  are  desirable  In 
citizens  of  a  free  state:  Independent  thought, 
diversity  of  views,  and  nonconformity. 

The  second  great  function  of  privacy,  Mr. 
Westin  points  out,  is  to  provide  for  emo- 
tional release.  In  the  course  of  any  given 
day.  everybody  plays  a  succession  of  roles — 
"stern  father,  loving  husband,  car  pool  co- 
median, skilled  lathe  operator" — and  every- 
body needs  an  occasional  opportunity  to  lay 
the  masks  aside,  to  be  "himself"  as  he  feels 
at  the  moment.  Privacy  also  furnishes  the 
safety  valve  without  which  our  social  and 
public  life  might  be  even  more  disorderly 
and  tempestuous  than  It  Is.  All  people.  In- 
cluding janitors  and  statesmen,  need  at  times 
to  blow  off  to  intimates  without  fear  of  be- 
ing taken  really  seriously,  let  alone  reported. 
They  need  to  be  able  privately  to  vent  their 
anger  and  frustration — even  maliciously, 
slanderously,  or  profanely — In  order  to  be 
able  publicly  to  think  and  behave  with  rea- 
son, dlspasslon.  and  decorum. 

Privacy  also  provides  the  opportunity  for 
self -evaluation :  for  reflection,  for  Intellec- 
tual and  emotional  Integration,  and  for  In- 
spection of  the  conscience.  Finally,  it  permits 
limited  and  protected  communloaUon. 


"The  greatest  threat  to  civilized  social  life 
would  be  a  situation  In  which  each  individ- 
ual was  utterly  candid  In  his  communica- 
tions with  others,  saying  exactly  what  he 
knew  or  felt  at  all  times.  The  havoc  done  to 
InterpyersonsJ  relations  by  children,  saints, 
mental  patients,  and  adult  'Innocents'  Is 
legendary."  Limited  and  protected  communi- 
cation leaves  us  free  to  maintain  the  psycho- 
logical distance  which  seems  appropriate  to 
various  relationships  and  situations;  it  also 
means  that  a  man  can  share  confidences  with 
his  Intimates  and  professional  or  religious 
counselors. 

Human  beings  need  privacy,  but  they  have 
similarly  powerful  needs  for  disclosure,  for 
sharing,  for  companionship.  Each  Individual 
Is  engaged  In  the  continuous  process  of 
making  adjustments  between  his  changing 
needs  for  solitude  and  company.  Intimacy 
and  general  social  Intercourse,  reserve  and 
disclosure.  "A  free  society,"  Mr.  Westin 
writes,  "leaves  this  choice  to  the  individual, 
for  this  is  the  core  of  the  'right  of  individual 
privacy' — the  right  of  the  individual  to  de- 
cide for  himself,  with  only  extraordinary  ex- 
ceptions in  the  interests  of  society,  when 
and  on  what  terms  his  acts  should  be  re- 
vealed to  the  general  public." 

Privacy  performs  the  same  basic  func- 
tions for  organizations  that  it  does  for  In- 
dividvials.  It  contributes  to  the  achievement 
of  org;anlzationaI  autonomy,  releases  the 
organization  members  from  formal  role  com- 
pliance, provides  Internal  evaluation  to  pre- 
pare i>olicies,  and  protects  the  organization's 
limited  communication  with  others.  Privacy 
says  Mi.  Westin,  Is  "not  a  luxury  for  organ- 
izational life;  It  Is  a  vital  lubricant  of  the 
organizational  system  In  free  societies." 

A   NKW   GAME   BT    OLD  StTUBS 

By  definition,  all  societies,  whether  primi- 
tive or  modem,  totalitarian  or  free,  exert 
some  sort  of  social  control.  SurveUlance  is 
one  obvious  means  of  doing  so. 

"Parents  watch  their  children,  supervisors 
watch  employees,  religious  leaders  watch  the 
acts  of  their  congregants,  policemen  watch 
the  streets  and  other  public  places,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  watch  the  citizens'  per- 
formance of  various  legal  obligations  and 
prohibitions."  Fair  enough,  Mr.  Westln 
would  say.  A  good  deal  of  Indirect  surveil- 
lance (throvigh  the  keeping  of  records,  for 
example)  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  citizens 
pay  their  taxes  and  their  parking  tickets, 
and  sometimes  direct  surveillance  is  required 
to  maintain  order.  This  hsis  always  been  so. 
But  the  Invention  of  the  telephone,  the 
camera,  the  He  detector,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  psychological  tests  have  changed 
the  playing  ot  the  game  without  a  corre- 
sponding alternation  In  the  rules  of  the 
game.  What  is  at  question  Is  the  current  and 
propKMed  use  of  the  new  techniques. 

Proponents  of  the  no-holds -barred  ap- 
proach welcome  the  increasing  sensitivity  of 
surveillance  devices  as  being  protective  of 
society  and  also,  they  say,  of  the  Individual 
himself.  They  reason  that  no  accused  per- 
son who  is  Innocent  should  object  to  taking 
a  lie  detector  test;  that  no  one  who  is  not 
plotting  a  crime  should  object  to  the  fact 
that  his  telephone  conversations  are  over- 
heard by  police;  that  no  one  who  approves  of 
proper  personnel  selection  and  placement 
should  object  to  personality  tests.  They 
argue,  as  Mr.  Westln  says,  that  "the  in- 
dividual himself  can  now  prove  his  In- 
nocence, virtues,  or  talents  by  'science'  and 
avoid  the  unjust  assumptions  frequentiy 
produced  by  'fallible'  conventional  methods." 

There  are  several  arguments  to  be  made 
against  this  plausible-sounding  line  of  rea- 
soning, perhaps  the  least  lmp>ortant  of  which 
Is  that  some  of  the  surveillance  devices  are 
not  BcientlflcaUy  perfect.  Even  if  they  were, 
the  essential  point  is  that  the  knowledge  or 
fear  of  surveillance  has  a  restrictive  effect  on 
human  behavior,  and  not  Just  on  Illegal  be- 
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havlor.  It  Impairs  many  of  the  crucial  func- 
tions that  privacy  performa — ^reduces  per- 
sonal autonomy,  limits  the  opportunity  for 
emotional  release,  lessens  limited  and  pro- 
tected communication.  Who  would  ever  put 
forward  a  tentative  conclusion,  "think  out 
loud,"  make  a  heatedly  damaging  remark 
about  the  President,  or.  for  that  matter, 
make  a  declaration  of  love  U  he  thought  he 
was  not  only  being  overheard  but  that  his 
words  were  being  recorded? 

The  personality  tests  being  widely  used  for 
purposes  of  ptersonnel  selection  by  govern- 
ment and  business  organizations  Invade  the 
Individual's  very  mind  and  heart,  his  ulti- 
mate "self."  They  Inquire  directly  and  In- 
directly Into  his  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
religion,  sex.  and  politics.  People  who  object 
to  this  Intrusion  Into  hitherto  protected 
realms  consider  it  of  small  comfort  that  the 
purpoee  Is  not  to  find  out  spectflcally  what 
they  think  on  ceilAln  Issues  but  to  elicit  a 
kind  of  peychologlctil  profile  of  themselves 
that  can  be  measured  against  some  "norm." 
Ibfany  individuals,  Brir.  Westin  says,  "do  not 
want  themselves  to  be  sorted  and  Judged 
according  to  standards  that  rest  on  the  un- 
explained evaluations  of  professional  psy- 
chologists In  the  employ  of  'institutional' 
clients."  Those  who  resist  the  tests  say,  in 
effect,  to  those  In  power :  "If  you  make  evalu- 
ative decisions  openly,  questioning  me  di- 
rectly and  Justifying  your  decisions  openly, 
I  can  flght  out  publicly  your  right  to  Judge 
me  in  a  certain  way  and  American  society 
will  decide  our  conflicting  claims.  But  if  you 
Invoke  'science'  and  'expertise'  and  evaluate 
me  through  personality  tests,  the  Issue  be- 
comes masked.  .  .  .  Thus,  where  there  are 
basic  Issues  such  as  poUtical  ideology,  reli- 
gion, or  race  at  stake,  the  selection  process 
must  be  objective  and  public,  and  I  assert 
my  rlgbt  of  privacy  to  close  my  emotions, 
beliefs,  and  attitudes  to  the  process  of  Job 
evaluation  In  a  free  society." 

KEEPING  BIO  BSOraxa  IN  CBZCK 

Emotionally  satisfying  as  It  would  be  to 
take  s  decisive  swipe  at  Big  Kvther,  It  would 
be  unwise  and  unenforceable  to  grant  all 
"private"  acts  total  immunity  from  surveil- 
lance by  device,  Mr.  Westin  acknowledges. 
"The  critical  challenge  now  is  to  develop  new 
public  policies  to  protect  privacy  from  un- 
reasonable surveillance."  What  Is  needed  Is  a 
rational  weighing  process  with  definite  cri- 
teria by  which  claims  for  disclosure  or  sur- 
veillance can  be  gauged.  He  suggests  five. 

First,  the  seriousness  of  the  need  to  con- 
duct surveillance  must  be  strongly  -estab- 
lished. 

"Police  want  to  solve  crimes,  corptorations 
to  control  thefts,  employers  to  select  more 
successful  employees,  news  media  to  tell  the 
'inside'  story  about  leading  persons  and 
events,  educators  to  identify  personality 
problems  in  scho<d  children,  behavioral 
scientists  to  observe  real-life  situations.  But 
if  all  that  need  be  done  to  win  legal  and  social 
approval  for  surveillance  Is  to  Indicate  a 
social  need  and  show  that  surveillance  would 
help  cope  with  it,  there  is  no  balancing  at  all, 
only  a  qualifying  procedure  for  a  license  to 
Invade  privacy.  Therefore,  the  need  Involved 
must  be  serious  enough  to  overcome  the  very 
real  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  public's  con. 
fldence  In  Its  dally  freedom  from  unreason- 
able invasions  of  privacy." 

Second,  there  are  often  several  methods 
available  to  accomplish  a  given  social  end. 
The  burden  of  proof  should  be  on  those  who 
seek  authorization  for  surveillance  to  show 
that  there  are  not  alternative  techniques 
available  which  do  less  violence  to  individ- 
ual and  organlziatlonal  privacy.  The  need  for 
bugging  and  wiretapping  to  control  crime,  tar 
example,  has  not  been  publicly  proved  on  any 
crlme-by-crlme  type  of  analysis.  Mr.  Westin 
personally  believes  that  the  case  probably 
could  be  made  for  use  in  crimes  such  as  ex- 
tortion and  kidnapping,  but  it  has  not  been 
made  in  a  satisfactory  or  convincing  way.  As 


for  personality  testing,  there  has  been  no  re- 
search under  scientific  control  procedures 
Indicating  that  personnel  selected  by  such 
measures  are  more  successful  than  those 
chosen  by  other  means — on  the  basis  of  their 
past  work  records.  Interviews,-  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests,  and  the  like.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the 
many  organizations  which  do  not  use  such 
tests — RCA,  Du  Pont,  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance among  them — hire  larger  numbers  of 
emotionally  disturbed  employees  than  those 
that  do. 

Third,  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the  sur- 
veillance instrument  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  personality  test  Is  simply  too 
unreliable  to  justify  use  by  governmental  or 
private  organizations.  Mr.  Westin  says,  par- 
ticularly "given  the  fact  that  the  questions 
used  In  many  such  tests  Intrude  into  other- 
wise protected  areas  of  personal  life  and 
private  beliefs,  and  that  preserving  attitudes 
of  nonconfession  to  authorities  is  a  high 
social  goal  in  American  society."  And  when 
devices  which  are  not  now  reliable  enough 
(lie  detectors,  for  e.xample)  eventually  are 
perfected,  as  seems  likely,  society  must  then 
face  the  question  of  whether  the  process 
should  be  permitted  even  if  it  is  wholly  scien- 
tific. At  any  rate,  no  device  which  is  not 
proved  reliable  beyond  a  doubt  should  ever 
be  used  without  the  Individual's  freely  given 
consent. 

The  problem  of  consent  to  invasion  of 
privacy,  the  fourth  consideration.  Is  a  com- 
plicated one.  Is  an  Individual's  consent  Im- 
plied by  the  fact  that  he  accepts  a  certain 
kind  of  Job,  or  that  he  has  permitted  certain 
kinds  of  surveillance  previoiisly?  School 
teachers,  for  example,  are  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing their  classrooms  visited  by  principals; 
does  their  consent  to  this  long-standing  prac- 
tice Imply  consent  to  the  use  of  loudspeaker 
boxes  by  which  administrators  can  monitor 
a  classroom  without  the  knowledge  of  teacher 
or  pupils?  A  particularly  dlflBcult  case  Is  {we- 
sented  when  employers  require  privacy- 
invading  tests  as  a  condition  of  getting  a 
Job  or  a  promotion.  In  certain  areas.  Ameri- 
can law  does  not  allow  individuals  to  waive 
their  rights  when  their  bargaining  power  is 
Inadequate;  "yellow  dog"  contracts,  for  exam- 
ple, under  which  workers  promise  not  to 
Join  a  labor  union  as  the  price  of  getting  a 
Job.  are  prohibited.  Mr.  Westin  says  that  the 
nature  of  consent  must  be  "carefully  exam- 
ined in  each  Instance  to  see  how  freely  given 
or  how  coerced  it  is  in  the  full  context." 

Finally,  there  must  be  the  capacity  for 
limitation  and  control  on  those  occasions 
when  surveillance  will  be  employed  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  surveyed. 
When,  and  under  what  safeguards,  may  the 
devices  be  used? 

RULES  rOR  SURVEILLANCB 

Mr.  Westin  suggests  four  basic  steps.  Rules 
should  be  set  limiting  those  who  may  carry 
out  the  surveillance  (for  example,  police 
should  not  be  permitted  to  use  eavesdropping 
devices.  Mr.  Westin  believes).  Detailed  regu- 
lations should  be  set  for  the  scope,  duration, 
and  operation  of  the  surveillance.  Rules  of 
scop>e  would  determine,  for  example,  what 
questions  could  be  asked  and  what  questions 
could  not  be  asked  In  personality  tests;  they 
would  also  specify  the  tjrpes  of  crime  for 
which  physical  surveillance  is  permitted.  The 
duration  of  surveillance  should  preferably  be 
of  short,  renewable  periods. 

A  general  agency  should  be  created  to  set 
the  standards,  supervise  practices  under  the 
rules.  Investigate  compliance,  and  hear  com- 
plaints. Mr.  Westin  says.  And  having  set  the 
rule  for  the  surveillance  Itself,  rtiles  govern- 
ing disclosure- and  use  of  the  Information  ob- 
tained must  be  formulated. 

In  order  to  achieve  control  of  surveillance 
technology,  action  by  the  federal  and  state 
legislatures  and  by  the  covirts  will  be  neces- 
sary. Mr.  Westin  says  that  le^latlon  should 
be   considered  to  apply  to  the  three  kinds 


of  surveillance:  phychologlcal,  data,  and 
physical.  He  also  believes  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shows  signs  of  being  ready  "to  Iden- 
tify a  comprehensive  privacy  right  based  on 
the  Constitution."  The  sections  of  Privacy 
and  Freedom  discussing  possible  legislative 
statutes  and  Judicial  alternatives  are  re- 
quired reading  for  those  In  a  position  to  act 
on  them.  But  most  of  us  are  not  lawyers 
or  legislators  or  Jurists,  and  Mr.  Westin  re- 
minds us  pointedly  that  individual  citizens 
and  private  organizations  and  the  profes- 
sions have  extremely  Important  roles  to  play 
In  protecting  privacy  and  freedom.  The  flght 
against  subliminal  advertising,  he  points  out, 
was  won  "not  by  legislation  or  Judicial  In- 
tervention, but  by  the  force  of  civic  and  pub- 
lic opinion."  He  is  encouraged  that  the  moral 
concern  and  consciousness  of  Influential  In- 
dividuals and  groups  running  the  political 
spectrum  from  rlg^t  to  left  has  been  aroused, 
and  believes  that  the  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion may  now  be  ready  "to  support  effective 
organizational  and  legal  action  to  safeguard 
privacy,  if  such  action  can  be  Intelligently 
framed  and  effectively  presented." 

Mr.  Westin  Invites  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, whose  efforts  In  this  area  have  been 
largely  directed  to  developing  more  effec- 
tive Instruments  of  serveillance,  to  devise 
more  scientific  countermeasures — scrambling 
devices  and  the  like — by  which  privacy  can  be 
protected.  Organizations  can  exercise  self- 
restraint  in  their  personnel  and  other  |>ollcle8 
on  behalf  of  the  values  of  privacy.  And  he 
believes  that  the  "enforcement  of  profes- 
sional ethical  standards  protecting  privacy 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal,"  citing  the 
current  debate  among  psychologists  over  the 
use  of  personality  tests  as  a  healthy  sign. 

"American  society  now  seems  ready — for 
the  first  time  in  a  century — to  face  the  im- 
pact of  science  oa  privacy  and  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  among  privacy,  disclosure,  and 
surveillance  that  was,  luitil  the  1880's  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  of  American  law 
and  liberty,"  Mr.  Westin  concludes.  Perhaps 
we  can  lead  the  way.  For  the  problem  is  not 
solely  an  American  one. 

"Sometimes  In  the  name  of  Man  and  some- 
times In  that  of  Sociey,  scientists  throughout 
the  West  are  at  work  to  unlock  man's  mind 
through  drug  and  brain-wave  research.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world,  the  computer  networks  grow,  collect- 
ing their  million*  oi  bits  of  data,  depositing 
the  smallest  details  of  the  citizens'  lives  in 
the  unforgettlng  and  unforgiving  memory 
unite." 

The  technology  is  new.  "But  the  choices  are 
as  old  as  man's  history  on  the  planet.  Will 
the  tools  be  used  for  man's  liberation  or  his 
subjugation?" 


Army  ReserTe  Responds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Army  Reserve  unit,  composed  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  N.Y„  men,  has  respond- 
ed magnificently  to  a  local  medical 
emergency.  In  these  days  when  we  ask 
so  much  of  our  cltlzen-soldlers,  it  is  a 
credit  to  them  as  human  beings  when 
they  perform  humanitarian  tasks  which 
are  clearly  far  beyond  their  military  call 
of  duty. 

This  unit  Is  the  766th  Repair  Parts 
Company  which  was  on  active  duty  re- 


cently at  Camp  Drum,  N.Y.  Many  of  Its 
128  members  are  my  constituents. 

The  medical  emergency  arose  when  the 
camp  hospital  reported  a  serious  short- 
age of  blood.  Available  supplies  not  only 
were  insufficient  for  expected  needs  dur- 
ing the  army  maneuvers  imderway,  but 
local  residents  in  the  area  near  Camp 
Drum,  who  depend  on  the  camp  hospital 
In  emergencies,  would  have  been  placed 
In  Jeopardy. 

Capt.  Ralph  A.  Vlgnola,  a  ranger  and 
paratrooper,  and  commander  of  the 
766th,  considered  the  hospital's  problem. 
He  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  unit, 
which  was  still  in  its  early  stage  of  or- 
ganization after  its  formation  last  year. 

Before  Captain  Vignola  could  expltun 
the  whole  problem  to  his  men,  they  re- 
sponded. Every  single  member  of  the  unit 
volunteered  to  give  blood  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  leader  of  a  group  of 
several  hundred  men  srourself,  you  can 
understand  the  difficulty  of  getting  large 
numbers  of  human  beings  to  agree  on 
any  pattern  of  behavior.  Imagine  the 
situation  when  every  member  of  such 
a  large  group  not  only  agreed  to  do  the 
same  thing  but  volimteered  before  being 
asked. 

I  believe  the  example  of  the  766th  is  an 
inspiration  not  only  for  the  Army  Re- 
serve units  which  it  represents  so  well 
but  also  for  every  other  organization  in 
this  coimtry. 

When  unity  comes,  not  from  military 
discipline,  not  from  a  sheeplike  conform- 
ity, but  from  free  men  who  see  a  prob- 
lem and  solve  It  together,  we  can  all  be 
proud  of  them  and  what  they  represent. 


Position  Paper  of  Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Hall, 
USAF,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  p>ositlon  paper  prepared 
by  Lt.  Gen.  WiUiam  E.  Hall.  General  HaH 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  his  statement  with  respect  to 
our  fear  of  public  opinion  and  his  sug- 
gestion that  we  begin  to  pursue  policies 
to  promote  our  own  national  interests 
abroad  is  entitled  to  careful  considera- 
tion by  all  who  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  America. 

I  commend  General  Hall's  position 
paper  to  all  Members  of  Congress: 

PosmoN  Paper  of  Lt.  Gen.  Wh-liam  E.  Hall 
"The  surest  way  not  to  prevent  war  is  to 
fear  it,"  John  Randolph  told  the  Hou.se  of 
Represent,itlves  in  1806. 

Randolph's  advice  Is  as  valid  today  as  It 
was  when  the  American  nation  was  a  bare 
30  years  old.  Unfortunately,  however,  U.S. 
foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  has  been  significantly  Influenced 
by  the  psychology  of  fear:  fear  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Russians,  fear  of  confrontation 
with  the  Chinese;  fear  of  domestic  public 
opinion,  and  fear  of  our  Image  abroad. 


We  have  tiptoed  in  and  around  crises  as  if 
afraid  of  our  own  power.  And  when  events 
have  required  us  to  make  even  a  limited  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  that  power,  we  have  acted  hesi- 
tantly, almost  fearfully,  as  if  ashamed  of  do- 
ing what  was  necessary  and  Justified  in  the 
Ught  of  oiir  interests  and  obligations. 

The  last  shot  had  scarcely  been  fired  in 
Europe  after  the  Nazi  forces  crumbled  when 
we  began  to  exhibit  a  fear  of  the  Russians. 
At  first,  our  concern  was  motivated  mainly 
by  a  desire  to  get  along.  Then,  when  the 
Russians  made  it  clear  they  were  not  inter- 
ersted  in  accommodation,  we  shrunk  back  for 
fear  of  provocation. 

Consequently,  Communist  dictatorships 
were  imposed  on  the  countries  of  Elastem 
Etirope  in  flagrant  violation  of  international 
agreements  to  allow  these  nations  to  deter- 
mine freely  the  political  courses  they  chose 
to  travel.  We  stood  by  in  a  paralysis  of  fear, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  possessed  the  great- 
est mUltary  force  in  history,  including  a 
monopoly  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  an  effec- 
tive and  proven  deUvery  system. 

The  Korean  War  betrayed  our  fear  of 
confrontation  with  both  the  Russians  and 
Chinese,  leading  to  a  costly  stalemate  in 
that  struggle.  We  had  the  capabUlty  to  in- 
terdict the  Chinese  at  the  source  of  their 
strength  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  deter 
the  Russians  from  any  direct  intervention 
through  our  Strategic  Air  Arm.  Again,  we 
chose  timidity,  and  salvaged  what  we  could 
in  negotiations. 

The  fear  of  domestic  public  opinion  is 
less  clear-cut  but  even  more  implausible. 
Who  can  forget  the  adulation  heaped  upon 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  time  he  was 
dismissed  for  his  policy  of  "there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory?" 

The  public  was  equally  approving  of  the 
firm  stand  taken  during  the  Berlin  Blockade 
by  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  a  stand  that  ran 
coxmter  to  much  high-level  pressure  in  the 
Pentagon  and  State  Department  for  a  softer 
policy.  Clay  persisted,  however,  and  ulti- 
mately prevailed  with  President  Truman.  As 
a  result,  the  Russians  ended  their  blockade 
with  a  new  respect  for  U.S.  determination  to 
make  good  on  its  commitments. 

In  a  similar  fashion.  President  BCennedy 
reached  an  apex  of  popular  support  for  his 
bold  response  to  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's 
dramatic  gamble  to  turn  Cuba  into  a  serious 
strategic  threat  to  American  security.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  U.S.  meant  business,  the 
Russian  ruler  dismantled  his  offensive  mis- 
siles and  took  them  home. 

Given  responsible  and  positive  leadership, 
the  American  people  have  never  flinched  nor 
faltered  against  those  who  would  do  them 
harm.  Traditionally  In  times  of  crisis,  they 
have  kept  their  chins  high  and  never  broken 
rank. 

As  for  our  Image  abroad,  we  seem  desper- 
ately determined  to  prove  Leo  Durocher's 
baseball  dictum  that  "nice  guys  finish  last." 
Few  nations  have  succumbed  to  Uncle  Sam's 
good-guy  Image.  Prance's  de  GaulUe,  despite 
our  goodwill,  good  intentions,  and  millions  of 
hard  American  dollars  In  aid,  has  been  vir- 
tually disdainful  in  the  prosecution  of  what 
he  regards  as  Prance's  self-interest.  He  has 
been  singularly  unconcerned  atwut  the  image 
he  has  created  In  the  U.S.  and  among  his 
European  neighbors.  Prom  the  French  vlew- 
pKJint.  his  policies  have  Ijeen  successful;  In- 
deed, other  allies  have  begun  to  emulate  him. 
They  have  been  relatively  unsympathetic,  for 
example,  about  our  balance  of  payment  dif- 
ficulties, and  while  gratitude  Is  no  basis  on 
which  to  conduct  a  foreign  policy,  a  Uttle 
cooperation  for  those  who  have  aided  so  mas- 
sively in  the  past  would  not  be  too  much  to 
ask. 

Isn't  it  time  the  U.S.  begin  to  pursue 
policies  to  promote  its  own  national  inter- 
ests, regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  Inspire 
affection  abroad?  Great  nations  should  seek 
only  respect,  not  love.  Tbey  need  no  other 


image  so  long  as  their  motives  are  clear  and 
their  objectives  are  Justifiable. 

The  fear  psychology  is  especially  crippling 
today.  In  our  piecemeal  conduct  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  we  have  a  glaring  and  disastrous 
exanaple  of  a  self-lmpoeed  restraint  based 
upon  the  questionable  fear  of  what  "the  other 
Bide"  wUl  do. 

Thousands  of  lives  are  being  lost  and  bil- 
lions of  tax  dollars  spent  In  a  cruelly  dis- 
appointing effort  to  dissuade  a  fourth-rate 
ix)wer  to  end  its  acts  of  aggression  against 
a  neighbor. 

Inasmuch  as  the  U.S.  is  irrevocably  and 
Justly  committed  to  guaranteeing  a  free  and 
independent  South  Vietnam,  should  we  not 
proceed  toward  our  goal  In  the  most  effective 
and  least  costly  manner?  Does  It  make  sense 
to  calculate  every  action  against  North  Viet- 
nam m  fearful  terms?  Must  we  fear  disap- 
probation of  that  elusive  and  mercurial  ele- 
ment known  as  "world  public  opinion"  in 
pursuit  of  aims  we  Judge  to  be  honorable  and 
in  our  own  Interests? 

My  late  wife,  Marguerite  Biggins,  used  to 
ask  In  her  columns  whether  the  opinion  of 
the  man  In  the  streets  of  Calcutta  was  either 
Informed  enough  or  Important  enough  to 
deflect  us  from  our  objectives.  The  question 
Is  still  a  good  one,  and  it  might  well  be 
broadened  to  Include  the  men  in  Whitehall 
and  the  Qual  d'Orsay,  not  to  mention  the 
Kremlin  and  Peking. 

With  great  vision  and  the  expendltvire  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  the  U.S.  has  acquired 
a  military  capability  which,  properly  and  Ju- 
diciously exploited,  could  be  the  greatest 
force  for  peace  the  world  has  known.  If  a 
serloxis  and  credible  threat  of  using  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  pwwer  were  applied 
to  North  Vietnam,  the  war  could  be  brought 
to  a  rapid  and  humane  conclusion.  This  does 
not  argue  for  leveling  North  Vietnam  nor 
annihilating  Its  people.  It  does  argue  for  tak- 
ing those  measures  which  will  end  the  Hanoi 
regime's  capacity  to  continue  Its  aggression. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not.  Impose  upon 
ourselves  a  standard  of  conduct  In  war  that 
the  enemy  blithely  Ignores.  P\»rthermore, 
sound  policy  dictates  that  we  use  our  vastly 
superior  air  and  sea  power  to  advantage,  not 
simply  as  Incidental  to  a  bleeding  ground 
action.  War  Is  a  test  of  will  as  well  as  of 
weapons,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
will  questioned  by  our  refusal  to  use  those 
weapons  best  designed  to  achieve  our  ends. 

Critics  argue  that  such  a  course  would 
precipitate  a  collision  with  Red  China  and 
Russia,  lose  support  of  the  American  people, 
and  Irreparably  damage  our  Image  abroad. 

There  are  four  good  reasons  to  dispute 
that  argument: 

( 1 )  Relations  between  China  and  Russia 
and  the  former's  domestic  crisis  are  such  as 
to  preclude  a  serious  military  threat  from 
the  Red  Chinese. 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union's  vested  Interest  in 
its  political  and  economic  status-quo  is  such 
as  to  minimize  any  interest  In  a  major  con- 
flict in  behalf  of  such  an  insignificant  ally 
as  North  Vietnam. 

(3)  The  American  electorate  will  support 
any  actions  which  would  bring  the  expen- 
sive and  frustrating  Vietnam  crisis  t  an 
honorable  conclusion. 

(4)  Internationally.  America  through  a 
clear,  firm  and  productive  course  of  action 
consistent  with  and  In  support  of  its  inter- 
national commitments,  would  once  again  be 
respected  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  must  stop  shrinking  with  fear  from 
a  wise  and  selective  use  of  our  immense 
force  and  resources.  A  conunon  assumption 
today  Is  that  the  Communists  are  playing  a 
waiting  game,  hopeful  that  America's  wlU 
and  stanxlna  will  be  undermined  by  frustra- 
tion in  the  hard  tasks  ahead.  In  the  last 
book  she  wrote  before  she  died  of  a  disease 
contracted  while  she  was  reporting  the  war 
in   Vietnam,   Marguerite   took    note   of    the 
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highly  vocal  protesta  a\  home  against  th* 
struggle  In  Southeast  Aala.  "But  articula- 
tion Is  not  representation  In  America  either," 
she  wrote,  "and  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  th« 
people  of  this  country  would  adopt  a  policy  at 
scuttle  and  run." 

She  envisioned  America  swlngli^  away 
from  policies  of  an  unhappy  past  of  being 
"friendly  to  the  neutrals,  neutral  to  Its 
enemies,  and  hostile  to  its  frlenrt^  "  Iiefs 
abandon  the  psychology  of  fear  and  do  that 
which  Is  necessary  and  right. 


Hoffa's  Prison  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REItiARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  TT  T.rwnTW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  leading  Chicago  newspaper, 
the  Chicago's  American,  In  the  August 
11,  1967,  edition,  has  an  incredible  story 
by  one  of  its  reporters,  Sy  Adelman, 
which  indicates  that  a  convicted  felon, 
who  should  be  serving  his  time  like  other 
prisoners  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  is 
being  extended  preferentitd  treatment, 
apparently  due  to  the  Intervention  and 
through  the  help  of  a  U;S.  marshal, 
Joseph  N.  Tiemey.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
dlsgxisting  to  read  that  Mr.  James  R. 
Hoffa,  ~  the  leader  of  the  Teamsters 
Union,  is  being  driven  to  and  from  the 
Du  Page  County  jail  in  Illinois  to  con- 
ferences in  the  Federal  Building  in  Chi- 
cago by  means  of  a  1967  air-conditioned 
Chrysler.  The  story  goes  on  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Hoffa  is  dining  on  a  specially 
ordered  cuisine  and  holding  conferences 
in  a  special  chamber  provided  for  his 
use,  all  of  which  is  treatment  most  as- 
suredly not  afforded  other  Federal  pris- 
oners under  similar  circumstances.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  suldressing  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee requesting  that  his  committee 
conduct  an  investigation  of  these  most 
serious  charges.  We  can  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  U.S.  marshal's  ofBce  or  in 
the  Federal  prison  system  if  favored  and 
preferential  treatment  is  going  to  be 
accorded  to  a  convicted  felon  who  should 
be  serving  his  time  like  every  other 
prisoner,  but  is  being  given  special  treat- 
ment because  he  was  a  former  ix)werful 
labor  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  the  text  of  Mr. 
Adelman's  article  in  the  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can of  August  11,  1967: 

HorFA's  Pbison  Life 
(By  Sy  Adelman) 

Tho  he  la  a  federal  prisoner.  Teamster 
President  James  R.  Hoffa  stlU  seems  to  t>e 
living  the  good  life. 

At  least  be  is  during  his  frequent  trips  to 
Chicago's  Federal  building  to  prepare  for  new 
hearings  Monday  on  his  1964  conviction  on 
mall  fraud  charges. 

United  States  Marshal  Joseph  N.  Tiemey 
Insists  that  HoSa,  stlU  a  powerful  labor 
leader,  receives  no  special  treatment. 

But  an  Investigation  by  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can shows  that: 

Hoffa  Is  driven  from  the  Du  Page  county 
jail,  where  he  Is  being  held,  to  the  Federal 
building  for  conferences  with  his  attorneys. 
In  a  1967  air  conditioned  Chrysler. 

Federal  prUonen  normally  are  transported 


from  the  Cook  county  Jail  to  the  Federal 
building  In  a  prison  van. 

Hoffa  confers  with  his  four  lawyers,  his 
family,  and  filends  In  the  conference  room 
of  the  marshal's  offices,  which  Tiemey  says  Is 
for  use  only  "for  conferencee  between  me 
and  my  staff." 

Other  federal  prisoners  miist  talk  to  their 
attorneys  and  visitors  in  a  special  prisoner's 
section  where  the  prisoners  are  separated 
from  their  callers  by  a  wire  partition. 

During  these  conferences  Hoffa  Is  served 
fried  chicken  and  huge  roast  beef  sandwiches. 

Recently  a  WJiiter  from  a  catering  swvlce 
entered  the  conference  room,  while  Hoffa 
was  there,  carrying  a  large  package  and  a 
tablecloth.  Other  prisoners  get  lunch  meat, 
pie,  and  coffee  or  tea. 

DENIES    SPECIAL    rOOD 

Tiemey  denied  that  Hoffa  receives  special 
food,  but  he  was  more  vague  about  whether 
Hoffa  uses  his  conference  room. 

Hoffa,  who  ia  serving  an  8-year  term  In  the 
federal  prison  at  Lewlsburg.  Pa.,  for  Jury 
tampering,  was  brought  here  July  20  for  the 
new  hearings  In  his  Chicago  conviction. 

At  the  request  of  Hoffa's  attorneys.  Judge 
Richard  B.  Austin  ordered  Tlerney  to  make 
the  facilities  of  the  marshal's  lockup  avail- 
able to  the  prisoner  for  conferences  with 
his  lawyers. 

Asked  whether  Hoffa  Is  using  the  confer- 
ence room,  Tlerney  replied: 

"He  is  using  the  facilities  of  the  marshal's 
lockup." 

REPEATS  HIS  ANSWER 

Asked  whether  other  prisoners  get  to  use 
the  conference  room,  the  marshal  repeated: 

"He  is  using  the  facilities  of  the  marshal's 
lockup." 

When  questioned  about  whether  he  con- 
siders the  conference  room  part  of  these 
fficilitles,  Tiemey  again  answered: 

"He  is  using  the  facilities  of  the  marshal's 
lockup." 

During  this  conversation  with  Tlerney,  a 
reporter  heard  voices  coming  from  the  con- 
ference room  and  requested  permission  to 
look   Into  the  room.  Tlerney  refused. 

JAn.  HERX  CROWDED 

Tlerney  said  Hoffa  and  another  defendant 
In  the  mall  fraud  case.  Benjamin  Dranow, 
who  also  la  serving  time  on  another  con- 
viction, are  being  housed  In  the  Du  Page 
county  jail  In  Wheaton  because  the  C5ook 
county  jail,  where  such  prisoners  ordinarily 
are  held,  Is  "overcrowded." 

He  said  It  Is  not  unusual  to  keep  his 
prisoners  In  the  Du  Page  facilities. 

Tlerney  said  he  has  a  list  of  about  15  per- 
sons who  are  authorized  to  see  Hoffa  when 
he  Is  at  the  marshal's  office.  Hoffa  makes  the 
trip  from  Wheaton  every  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday. 

ORDERED  BT  COXHIT 

The  hearings  into  the  maU  fraud  convic- 
tion of  Hoffa,  Dranow,  and  five  others  were 
ordered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  court 
to  determine  whether  some  of  the  evidence 
may  have  been  Illegally  obtained  by  wire 
tapping. 

Hoffa  and  the  other  defendants  were  con- 
victed of  conspiring  to  divert  1.7  million, 
dollars  from  the  Teamsters  pension  fund. 


Marine  and  GI  Vietnam  Victims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARTLAiro 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Albert  P.  Wright.  Jr.,  and  Pfc.  R. 


Julian  Da'ris,  Jr.,  two  Maryland  service- 
men, were  recently  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
o(  these  young  men  and  to  honor  their 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Recobd  : 

Marinb  akd  GI  Viet  Victims — Mine  and 
Shrapnel  Caube  State's  Latest  Casual- 
ties 

An  Annapolis  marine  who  had  already  re- 
ceived his  orders  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  a  £Ceint  county  soldier  who  had 
been  In  Vietnam  only  two  months  have  been 
killed  In  action  there,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment said  yesterday. 

The  latest  Maryland  casualties  were  Iden- 
tified as  Marine  Cpl.  Albert  F.  Wright,  Jr..  22. 
of  103  Rosewood  street,  Annapolis;  Army  Pfc. 
R.  Julian  Davis,  Jr.,  20,  of  VS.  213,  Galena, 
Md. 

Corporal  Wright,  whose  specialty  was  han- 
dling explosives,  was  killed  near  An  Hoa  Au- 
gust 2  while  he  was  working  with  a  crew 
clearing  a  road  of  mines,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment reported. 

WAS   TO    COME   HOME 

The  corporal's  father,  Albert  F.  Wright.  Sr., 
said  his  son  had  written  in  his  last  letter 
that  he  had  received  his  orders  to  report  to 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  and  was  expecting  to 
come  home  this  month. 

Corporal  Wright  was  assigned  to  an  engi- 
neer battalion  In  the  5th  Marine  Regiment 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 

He  enlisted  immediately  Atter  his  gradua- 
tion from  Bates  High  School  In  June,  1964. 
and  had  Just  completed  the  third  year  of 
his  four-year  enlistment. 

Corporal  Wright  Is  survived  by  this  father 
and  two  brothers,  Bradley  K.  Wright,  and 
Jonathan  Wright,  all  of  Annapolis. 

SHRAPNEL    FROM    BOOST   TIIAP 

Pfc.  Davis,  who  was  assigned  to  the  25th 
Infantry  Division,  was  mortally  wounded 
Monday  by  shrapnel  from  a  boob'/  trap  dxu-- 
Ing  a  night  patrol,  the  Defense  Department 
said.  He  died  In  the  67th  Evacuation  Hos- 
pital. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Galena  High  School, 
Pfc.  Davis  was  drafted  In  January,  1967  after 
he  had  completed  a  course  at  an  IBM  Corpo- 
ration school  In  Washington.  He  had  been 
In  Vietnam  since  June. 

Pfc.  Davis  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  Julian  Davis,  Sr.,  of  Galena;  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Thomas  Llewelyn,  of  West- 
minster, and  Mrs.  Paul  Keemodel,  of  Atlanta 
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Bukhara  Retaias  Traits  of  Eastern  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  illusions  which  Soviet  Rus- 
sian propaganda  has  created  is  the  pic- 
ture of  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  State  comprised 
of  "Russians,"  whereas  the  facts  are  that 
almost  half  the  population  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
non-Russian  captives  of  Soviet  colonial- 
ism. 

An  article  in  the  Thursday,  August  10, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Frank 
Starr,  the  newspaper's  Moscow  Bureau 
Chief,  was  obviously  intended  as  a  type 
of  travelog  but  in  an  interesting  fashion 
describes  one  of  the  non-Russian  areas  of 
the  Soviet  State.  The  article  follows: 


BOKHARA  Retains  Traits  or  Eastern  Past 
(By  Frank  Starr) 

BrKHARA,  U.SJ3.R.,  Aug.  9. — Silk  and  spice 
Ijearlng  caravans  no  longer  ply  the  Golden 
Boad  taking  their  bearing  on  a  Oare  high  In 
Qie  great  Kalyan  minaret. 

But  the  153-foot  minaret  still  stands,  and 
traces  of  the  Golden  Road  can  be  found,  and 
Bukhara  today  stUl  bears  more  character- 
istics of  Its  eastern  past  than  Its  soviet 
present. 

The  ancient  Kalyan  mosque  Is  a  warehouse 
for  soviet  motorcycles  and  bicycles  altho  It 
U  being  restored  and  officials  say  It  wUl 
again  be  used  for  worship. 

ONLT    OPERATING    MEDRESSAH 

Nearby  is  the  only  operating  medressah 
(a  Moslem  seminary]  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  52  students  and  there  are  many  17- 
year-olds  waiting  to  get  In  for  the  nine-year 
course. 

The  18th  century  mosque  used  by  the 
emirs  who  lived  In  the  citadel  of  Bukhara  is 
now  a  billiard  hall. 

The  summer  palace  of  the  last  emir.  Said 
Allm  Khan,  who  fled  to  Afghanistan  when 
the  revolution  came  to  Bukhara  In  1920,  Is 
a  museum. 

The  graceful  Arabic  alphabet  is  seen  only 
CO  a  blackboard  In  the  medressah.  It  was 
oOclally  discarded  In  1929  In  favor  of  the 
Roman  which  In  turn  was  abandoned  In  1940 
for  the  Cyrllllc  used  to  write  Russian. 

ym,   BARELT    BEEN 

Women  no  longer  observe  the  Moslem 
custom  of  appearing  in  public  only  with 
their  faces  covered.  The  veil,  or  paranjeh,  is 
rarely  seen. 

But  the  bazaar  of  Bukhara  is  as  colorful 
u  It  must  have  been  In  the  days  of  caravans. 
Tajik  women  stiU  wear  the  pajama-Ilke 
kullak  trousers  and  multihued  scarf  called 
animal. 

Usbek  women  still  wear  aack-Uke  dresses 
of  brilliant  colors  or.  If  they  are  older,  black 
and  white.  The  men  don  long  robes  and  smaU 
white  turbans.  They  wrap  a  brightly  colored 
SBSh  aroiind  their  waists. 

And  the  ancient  greeting  can  be  seen  at 
every  turn — aright  hand  over  the  heart,  a 
•light  bow,  and  the  words  "salom  alelkum" 
or  "peace  to  you." 

FIVE    MOSQUES  rtTNCTIOK 

Of  the  00  old  mosques  here,  five  still 
function. 

Bronzed  Bukhara  men  enter  barefoot, 
loosen  one  end  at  the  turban  cloth  which 
then  hangs  to  the  shoulder,  and  stand 
silently  or  kneel,  touching  their  foreheads 
to  the  floor. 

Thus  they  pray  facing  Mecca,  which  from 
here  is  west,  not  east. 

Across  the  square  frcwn  Bukhara's  only 
hotel  for  foreigners  Is  a  two-story  oolor  por- 
trait of  a  smUlng  Lenin.  But  tlie  usual  party 
exhortations,  which  stand  In  huge  red  letters 
on  building  tope  and  on  poeters  in  Moscow 
•re  rare  here. 

MEDALS,   BADGES   RARE 

In  the  afternoons,  the  men  gather  under 
the  trees  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  sit  on  low 
platforms  covered  with  stained  Oriental  rugs, 
vjd  drink  green  tea  from  unwashed  cups  at 
foot-high  Ubles. 

There  are  a  few  women  with  them.  Their 
faces  are  uncovered  and  some  wear  western 
style  clothes.  The  medals  and  party  badges 
that  adorn  many  Muscovite  lapels  are  rare. 

Children  now  swim  in  the  few  khauzes  or 
»Rter  reservoirs  that  are  left.  These  polluted 
jools  used  to  provide  drinking  water  for 
■uU»ara.  The  soviet  leaders  replaced  them 
*lth  •  high  wooden  water  tower  in  1928. 

^Way,  even  that  tower  Is  unused.  But  for- 
^gners  take  the  precaution  of  drinking  bot- 
tled mineral  water  from  the  Caucasus  moun- 
tains. 


The  historical  moniiments  of  Bukhara's 
periods  of  glory  are  shown  with  pride  and 
those  that  are  more  than  ruins  are  preserved 
with  care. 

The  citadel,  or  ark,  combining  construction 
from  the  Ist  to  the  18th  centuries,  bears 
silent  witness  to  the  vast  power  of  the  emirs 
and  their  jealous  sensitivity  toward  that 
power. 

Wax  fig\ires  are  chained  to  the  walls  in  the 
prison  cells  where  ceUings  are  too  low  to 
allow  a  man  to  stand.  The  vermin  pit.  Into 
which  Emir  NasruUah  threw  two  British  en- 
voys. Col.  Charles  Stoddart  and  Capt.  Arthur 
Connolly  in  1842,  contains  models  of  bleed- 
ing, bitten  victims. 

And  there  are  paintings  of  the  beheadings 
which  took  place  on  the  flagstone  square  in 
front  of  the  citadel  as  late  as  1900. 

The  mausoleum  of  IsmaU  Samanl,  fovmder 
of  the  first  of  Bukhara's  six  dynasties,  has 
been  carefully  restored  and  preserved.  It 
stands  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  city  and  Is 
a  gem  of  eastern  architecture— nearly  1,000 
years  old. 

EQUIVALENT   OF    SAINT 

Because  the  founder  of  the  Samanld  dy- 
nasty was  considered  the  equivalent  of  a 
saint,  many  Moslems  were  burled  as  near  as 
possible  to  his  mausoleum.  Thus,  only  the 
dome  could  be  seen  when  restoration  began  a 
few  years  ago. 

Its  excellent  state  of  preservation  Is  at- 
tributed to  the  mortar  which  the  natives  say 
is  made  of  clay,  camel's  milk,  and  egg  yolks. 
They  add  that  this  formula  was  used  in  only 
one  other  building  in  Bukhara,  the  Kalyan 
minaret. 

The  minaret,  built  In  1127,  la  Bukhara's 
landmark. 

It  was  not  only  the  tower  from  which  the 
mucBzln  called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  It 
served  as  a  lighthouse  guiding  caravans 
across  the  desert  to  Bukhara;  It  was  a  watch- 
tower  against  approaching  enemies;  and  It 
served  as  the  place  from  which  criminals  and 
enemies  of  the  emir  were  dispatched.  Thus 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  Death. 


Vietnam  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof. 
Julian  R.  Friedman,  associate  professor 
of  political  science.  Maxwell  Graduate 
School,  Syracuse  University,  recently 
registered  his  views  on  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tions and  the  urgency  of  deescalation. 
Professor  Friedman  is  an  old  friend  and 
former  constituent  whose  views  I  highly 
value.  I  take  this  means  to  share  his 
views  with  my  congressional  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Poet-Standard, 
July  29.  1967] 

Vietnam   Election  No  War  Solution 
To  THE  Editor  op  the  Post-Standard  : 

Although  the  election  game  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  already  produced  a  few  startling 
episodes,  it  Is  unUkely  under  the  present 
constraints  to  remove  the  major  cause  of  the 
civil  war,  namely,  the  refusal  by  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  sustained  by  the 
United  States  to  admit  Into  the  poUtleal 
arena  the  National  Liberation  Front,  its  con- 
stituent bodies,  and  allied  poUUoal  groups. 

Were  the  Front  accorded  this  elementary 
right  amidst  democratic  guarantees  and  with 


strict  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Agreement 
and  Declaration,  its  military  effort  la  likely 
to  cease.  In  this  case.  It  will  be  no  longer  In 
need  of  assistance  from  North  Vietnam.  In 
turn,  the  Hanoi  Government  will  then  have 
no  reason  to  extend  military  aid  to  the  Front. 

The  cessation  of  such  aid  should  satisfy 
the  imperatives  of  the  American  authorities, 
thus  eliminating  the  ostensible  grounds 
for  the  assault  on  North  Vietnam  and  the 
presence  of  American  armed  forces  In  the 
country.  In  this  way  the  vicious  cycle  of  esca- 
lation can  b«  arrested  and  reversed. 

It  la  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency  that 
the  political  Impasses  In  South  Vietnam  be 
ended  before  the  current  escalation  of  mgani^ 
Is  phased  Into  the  escalation  of  ends.  In  1963, 
the  Vietnam  war  was  for  the  United  States  a 
cheap  war.  It  seemed  to  offer  relatively  high 
gains  for  a  small  outlay.  Today  It  la  an  im- 
mensely expensive  war  for  fundamentally 
the  same  gains,  which  now  seem  relatively 
small. 

The  more  the  United  States  increases  its 
Investments  in  Its  current  commitments,  the 
more  It  will  inevitably  be  tempted  to  seek 
higher  returns  to  Justify  its  costs,  which 
could  very  well  mean  extending  the  war  In 
Asia. 

Julian  R.  Friedman. 


Belle  GroTe  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  marked  the  dedication  of  one  of 
the  historic  dwellings  of  Virginia,  Belle 
Grove,  near  Middleto'wn,  Va.,  as  a  na- 
tional trust  property. 

Belle  Grove  Is  a  home  steeped  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  Built  In  1787,  It 
Is  classic  in  its  archltectursd  design.  Built 
by  a  Revolutionary  officer,  it  figured 
promlnantly  in  the  early  history  of  our 
country.  Men  of  the  North  and  South 
marched  by  it  as  opposing  armies  sought 
to  control  the  Shenandoah  Valley  In  the 
Civil  War.  In  fact,  "Belle  Grove"  was  the 
headquarters  to  which  Sheridan  would 
ride  during  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
which  ride  has  been  Immortalized  in 
poetry. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Francis  Welles  Hunnewell 
of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  former  secretary  of 
the  Harvard  Corp.,  who  had  acquired  the 
property  in  1929,  devised  it  to  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historical  Preservation. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  trust  property,  which  program  was 
presided  over  by  the  Honorable  Gordon 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Trust  for  Historic  Preservation, 
the  dedication  address  was  given  by  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Alexander. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Alexander  was  an 
outstanding  one,  by  training  and  ex- 
perience. An  expert  in  the  field  of  his- 
toric preservation.  Dr.  Alexander  la 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  Historic  Land- 
marks Commission,  and  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  division  of  Interpre- 
tation of  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Because  his  address  sets  out  a  criteria 
for  historic  preservation  that  has  appll- 
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cation  far  wider  than  just  Belle  Grove, 
in  fact  of  State  and  National  Import,  I 
would  like  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
the  other  Members  of  the  Hoiise,  as  fol- 
lows: 

BZUJC   OaOVX     DCDXCATTON 

(By  Edward  P.  Alexander,  cbalrman,  Vir- 
ginia   Historic    Landmarks    Commlssioa 

Aug.   13,   1967) 

About  1790,  Major  Isaac  Hlt«  came  to 
thla  spot  and  began  to  build  tbls  stately 
Federal-style  houAe.  He  was  the  son  of  Jost 
Hlte,  sturdy  pioneer  from  Alsace,  who  as 
early  as  1731  broiigbt  German  families  from 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  people  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Isaac  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  WllUam  and  Mary  cmd  an 
early  member  of  the  new  Oreek  letter  so- 
ciety. Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  had  fought  In 
the  Revolutionary  War,  for  two  years  as 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Peter  Gabriel  Muh- 
lenberg, and  was  present  at  the  crucial 
battle  of  Torktown. 

In  1783  Bfajor  Hlte  was  married  to  Nelly 
Conway  M^^d'""".  the  sister  of  Jamee  Mad- 
ison— little  Jemmy,  his  frlemlB  sometimes 
called  bim,  who  was  soon  to  become  the 
Father  of  the  Constitution  and  later  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Jamee  Madison 
and  his  sprlngtly  bride  DoUey  Payne  Madi- 
son later  spent  two  weeks  of  their  honey- 
moon visiting  the  Hltes  at  BeUe  Orove. 

NeUy  Hlte  died  in  1802  leaving  a  small 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  year  later  the 
Major  was  married  to  Ann  Tumstall  lilaury, 
by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Ann  was  a 
member  of  the  Huguenot  famUlee  of  Fon- 
taine and  Maury  who  gave  Virginia  its 
temed  ooe&nographer,  Mlathew  Fontaine 
Maury. 

BeUe  Orove  was  a  fine  Virginia  Valley 
farm.  The  Major  owned  more  than  3,000 
acres  tn  Frederick  County,  kept  his  saw- 
mlU  supplied  with  his  own  excellent  tim- 
ber, and.  in  addltlcn  to  his  large  family, 
looked  after  6S  slaves. 

About  the  begl-uilng  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
farm  passed  out  of  the  Hlte  family  and 
during  that  conflict  was  occupied  In  turn 
by  Confederate  and  Union  troops.  In  Octo- 
ber 1864.  General  Jubal  Barly  and  his  Con- 
federate cavalry  attacked  at  dawn  Sheri- 
dan's force  encamped  aroiind  BeUe  Orove 
and  won  a  preliminary  victory.  General 
Sheridan  was  In  Wlnchestw  and  when  he 
heard  the  sound  of  firing  set  out  on  the 
ride  celebrated  In  the  weU  known  poem. 
When  he  reached  Belle  Orove.  he_  rallied 
the  Union  troops  and  scored  a  'decisive 
victory. 

A  house  associated  with  historic  men 
and  events  and  one  that  helps  modem  visi- 
tors recall  the  everyday  life  of  another  era 
is  weU  worth  saving.  As  Mr.  Jefferson  once 
put  it,  "A  morsel  of  genuine  history  Is  a 
thing  BO  r&re  as  to  be  always  valuable."  His- 
tory, then,  is  an  Important  ingredient  in 
constituting  a  landmark. 

Of  equal  consequence,  however,  is  the 
aesthetic  element  foxmd  in  an  outstanding 
example  of  architectural  style.  BeUe  Grove 
with  Its  dressed  limestone  construction, 
rough  hewn  stone  qucAns,  broad  entrance 
porch  with  Doric  columns,  and  four  widely 
spaced  chimneys  la  an  Imposing  Federal  or 
neoclasalc  building.  Inside  it  contains  dis- 
tinguished architectural  details — original 
floors  of  yeUow  pine,  fine  paneling  and  man- 
tels m  every  room,  and  elaborately  carved 
rams'  heads  on  the  drawing  room  pilasters. 
Little  wonder  that  travelers  as  they  passed  on 
the  turnpike  used  to  tuxa.  to  look  at  Belle 
Orove  and  that  local  citizens  proudly  con- 
sidered It  "th»  most  splendid  building  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge." 

Landmarks,  however,  should  have  more 
than  historical  importance  or  aesthetic  beau- 
ty. They  also  should  poaseas  integrity.  A  high 
proportion  of  original  work  should  survive, 
and  it  should  be  true  to  history,  not  prettied 
up  or  faked.  Bells  Grove  owes  much  of  Its 


surviving  authenticity  to  Its  last  Individual 
owner,  Francis  WeUes  Hunnewell.  secretary 
of  Harvard  University  and  keen  amateur 
botanist  who  acquired  the  charming  old 
place  in  1939  as  a  center  for  bis  field  tripe. 
He  and  his  architect.  Horace  W.  Peaslee  of 
Washington,  restored  the  structure  with  re- 
straint and  care.  Mr.  HunneweU  left  the 
house  and  100  acres  to  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation  so  as  to  perpetuate 
its  authentic  condition  and  ensure  for  It  an 
enlightened  public  use. 

Belle  Grove,  then,  la  a  model  landmark — 
fortunate  enough  to  combine  history,  archi- 
tectural charm,  and  Integrity  of  form.  In 
1960  the  National  Trust  aided  by  the  Old 
Dominion  Foimdatlon  made  a  survey  of  Vir- 
ginia landmarks  that  examined  some  4.000 
properties,  and  high  on  Its  list  was  Belle 
Grove,  described  as  an  outstanding  building 
of  statevrtde  significance. 

Today,  Virginia  is  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  era  for  historic  preservation.  In  1966 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  created 
a  new  state  agency,  the  Virginia  Historic 
Landmarks  Commission.  One  chief  duty  of 
the  Commission  is  to  designate  as  Vlr{^a 
landmarks  the  buUdlngs.  structures,  and 
sites  of  historical,  architectural,  and  archaeo- 
logical Importance  that  have  statewide  or 
national  significance.  The  other  piirpoee  of 
the  Commlaalon  Is  to  forward  preoervatlon 
of  these  designated  landmarks  by  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  private  Individuals  and  In- 
stitutions with  those  of  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral agencies.  Mr.  James  W.  Moody.  Jr.  Is 
Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  in 
Richmond  and  he  and  his  staff  are  beginning 
the  Intensive  survey  of  Vlrglrvla  landmarks 
that  wUl  form  the  basis  for  aU  future  work. 

The  Federal  Government  recently  has  In- 
creased its  support  of  the  preservation  move- 
ment, and  Congres  in  1966  passed  the  Federal 
Historic  Preservation  Act.  It  grants  up  to  60 
percent  matching  fxinds  to  states  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  comprehensive  state- 
wide surveys  of  landmarks  and  for  their 
acquisition,  preservation,  smd  development. 
All  state  landmarks  work  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  a  comprehensive  state  outdoor 
recreation  plan,  and  In  Virginia,  Senator 
FltzGerald  Bcmlss  la  Chairman  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Commission  and  Mr.  Elbert 
Cox  its  Executive  Director. 

The  Federal  Act  also  recognizes  the  key 
position  of  the  National  Trust  as  a  catalyst 
for  historic  preservation  and  Is  making  grants 
to  the  Trust  for  the  expansion  and  accelera- 
tion of  its  preservation  programs. 

Thus  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  are  aU  Join- 
ing hands  to  preserve  and  make  wise  use  of 
our  historical,  architectural,  and  archaeo- 
logical heritage.  Belle  Orove  Is  only  one 
superb  example  of  the  kind  of  landmark  with 
which  this  triple  effort  concerns  Itself. 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  preservation 
movement  In  Virginia  and  In  the  nation  Is 
attaining  maturity.  Of  paramount  Import- 
ance are  the  uses  to  which  preserved  build- 
ings and  sites  are  put.  Not  all  landmarks  can 
become  house  museums,  for  only  a  few  have 
the  broad  appeals  of  a  BeUe  Grove  and  are 
as  fortunately  situated  near  a  major  high- 
way. More  and  more,  preservationists  must 
seek  out  adaptive  uses  for  old  places — uses 
that  are  In  keeping  with  the  structures  them- 
selves and  win  not  harm  them.  Obviously, 
landmarks  often  can  serve  as  residences, 
headquarters  for  clubs,  conference  centers, 
offices  for  profeslonal  men,  or  in  other  ways 
that  will  preserve  their  exterior  appearance. 
In  cities  and  villages,  whole  historic  districts 
may  form  mellow  and  pleasant  areas  for 
modem  living  where  the  individual  build- 
ings might  not  have  enough  historical  and 
aesthetic  Itaportance  to  warrant  their  preser- 
vation. This  Is  a  case  in  which  the  value  of 
the  whole  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  sum 
of  Its  parts.  Alexandria,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Waterford  offer  a  few  Virginia  examples  of 
these  historic  districts. 


Winston  CburchUl  made  a  speech  in  New 
York  during  the  BerUn  airlift  tn  which  he 
said:  "Our  airlift  has  won  us  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people,  gentlemen.  I  hope  you 
wont  be  offended  that  I  think  it  important 
to  win  the  hearts  of  the  German  people  see- 
ing they  did  us  so  much  wrong — but  gentle- 
men, let  us  only  rememt>er  so  much  of  the 
past  as  wlU  make  us  creative  in  the  future." 

This  quotation  appUes  most  aptly  to  the 
preservation  movement.  We  must  weigh 
carefully  the  merits  of  the  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  Bites  of  the  past.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly save  them  aU.  because  the  present  has 
Its  pressing  and  legitimate  needs  and  de- 
mands. Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  when  he  once 
remarked  that  "The  earth  belongs  always  to 
the  Uvlng  generation."  But  careful  research 
and  expert  evaluation  of  historic  worth, 
aesthetic  appeal,  and  structxu^  integrity  will 
help  us  choose  the  landmarks  worth  fighting 
for.  In  making  our  choices,  we  must  beware 
both  the  fuddy-duddy  antiquarian  who 
wishes  to  save  everything  old  and  the  callous 
real  estate  promoter  who  wlU  bulldoze  any- 
thing for  a  fast  buck.  In  reaching  our  de- 
cisions we  should  ponder  well  Mr.  Churchill  a 
wise  advice  that  we  "only  remember  as  much 
of  the  past  as  vlU  make  us  creative  in  the 
futxu*." 


Pnbluhers'  Auxiliary  Honors  Paul  Bmnn 
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Mr.  FASCBLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Publishers'  Auxiliary,  a  national  publi- 
cation, chooses  to  honor  the  editor  of  a 
local  weekly  newspaper,  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  editor  can  be  no  ordi- 
nary mafl. 

Paul  Bruun,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Miami  Beach  Reporter,  has  been  a  prom- 
inent figure  on  the  Miami  Beach  scene 
for  the  last  30  years  and  the  Impact  of 
his  columns  and  editorials  have  been 
felt  by  friend  and  foe  alike.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  August  12  edition  of  Pub- 
lishers' AuxillBry  which  gives  an  excel- 
lent profile  of  Mr.  Bruun: 

FIGHTS    THE   WOBLD    WrTH    WEEKLT 

Miami  Beach,  Pla. — "When  Paul  Bruun  1> 
your  friend  you  don't  need  anybody  else,  but 
when  he  is  your  enemy,  watch  out.  .  .  ." 

The  six-feet-tall.  225-pound  editor-pub- 
lisher of  the  weekly  45,000-clrculatlon  Mi- 
ami Beach  Reporter  and  former  columnist 
for  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  is  a  man  of  ap- 
parent paradoxes — yet  one  who  Is  widely 
read  and  often  quoted. 

"He  Is  a  severe  critic,  but  a  zealous  re- 
porter; a  terrible  adversary,  yet  a  devoted 
friend;  a  man  who  enjoys  raking  press 
agents  over  the  coals,  but  one  who  shows 
infinite  patience  and  kindness  with  new- 
comers to  the  field  of  Journalism." 

A  59-year-old  product  of  immigrant  par- 
ents from  Denmark.  Bruun  describes  him- 
self as  "a  country  boy  at  heart." 

Bom  In  the  virtually  inconsplclous  com- 
munity of  Newcomerstown.  Ohio,  the  ver- 
satile journalist  was  reared  by  an  influential 
"God-fearing  mother  who  fought  the  devil 
and  his  henchmen  at  every  turn." 

Reminisces  Bruun:  "My  father  couldn't 
have  beer  or  wine  In  his  own  home  and  the 
cheap  stogies  he  smoked,  plus  his  smelly 
pipes,  were  the  bane  of  my  mother's  exist- 
ence." 


It  was  little  wonder  that  young  Bruim 
gtrted  out  to  "become  a  Methodist  minister 
of  the  hellflre  and  brimstone  school.** 

Drifting  Into  the  newspaper  business  while 
on  bis  honeymoon  in  Miami  Beach,  the  29- 
yeax-old  individualist  took  a  Job  with  the 
Tribune  there,  where  he  became  star  ad 
salesman,  specializing  in  amusements. 

Later  a  staff  writer  for  the  Miami  Beach 
8un,  Bruun  eventually  earned  the  position 
of  amusements  editor  and  amusement  ad- 
vertising salesman,  "remaining  for  19  years 
and  50  weeks  until  .  .  .  fired  without  being 
told  why." 

He  began  his  column  for  the  Sun — "Bruun 
over  Miami" — strictly  as  an  amusement  ven- 
ture, but  gradually  built  It  up  into  a  "pillar 
of  controversy"  by  discussing  such  diversi- 
fied topics  as  pleas  for  cbarltlee.  critical  vi- 
ews on  Miami's  weekly  entertainment,  pro- 
motion of  cultural  activities  and  running 
commentary  on  "which  stripper  is  feuding 
with  which." 

"For  quite  a  number  of  years  now  I  have 
campaigned  for  legalized  gambling  caslnoe 
for  Miami  Beach,  for  a  Florida  state  lottery 
and  for  a  national  lottery,"  says  the  aggres- 
sive editor-publisher. 

'Tew  people  hate,  with  the  hatred  I  have, 
the  hoodlums,  racketeers,  crooks  and  para- 
sites created  by  illegal  activities  in  the  gamb- 
ling field." 

Having  a  reputation  for  truthful,  simple 
and  imtamlshed  reporting.  Bruun  Is 
fiercely  interested  in  politics  and  recalls 
with  a  bit  of  pride: 

"I  have  been  extremely  lucky  in  picking 
poUtlcal  candidates" — even  when  it  meant 
opposing  the  i>oHcy  of  the  newspaper  by 
which  he  was  employed. 

He  comments.  "In  June.  Miami  Beach 
elected  a  mayor  and  one  councilman  who 
were  in  a  run-off.  The  three  dally  papers 
endorsed  Mayor  Roosevelt  and  I  endorsed 
his  opponent.  Jay  Dermer.  Dermer  won." 

Says  the  Florida  publisher,  with  frank- 
ness, "I  am  a  fanatic  FOR  Miami  Beach  and 
against  the  world  if  the  world  is  against 
Miami  Beach." 

An  avid  reporter  Bruun  says  he  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  break  a  story  but  "protect 
my  sources  with  the  ferocity  of  a  mother 
tiger. 

"I  once  was  cited  for  contempt  of  Grand 
Jury  because  I  refused  to  reveal  the  source 
of  an  Item  I  ran  In  "Bruun  over  Miami.* 
Then  Judge  George  Holt  compUmented  me 
on  my  courage  but  found  me  guilty — fine 

He  continues:  "I  am  a  rugged  individualist 
campaigning  for  what  I  believe,  not  con- 
cerned with  popular  causes  or  popular  can- 
didates." 

Presently  publisher  of  Florida's  largest 
weekly,  editor-publisher  Bruun  claims  no 
Journalistic  honors — "I  am  a  loner,  take 
tremendous  pride  in  my  work  and  revel  in 
accwnpllshment." 

Now  In  his  sixth  year  with  the  weekly 
Reporter,  the  eealous  newspaperman  states 
bluntly: 

"I  am  In  the  newspaper  business  primarily 
to  make  money,  and  anybody  who  says  he 
Isn't  is  either  a  damn  liar  or  thinks  he  is 
In  it  because  he  has  printer's  ink  in  his 
veins."  -^ 


Tbe  Enttrom  F-28  Helicopter 
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Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
■»any  of  our  colleagues  In  this  Chamber 


have  ever  heard  of  the  Enstrom  P-28 
helicopter.  Chances  are  you  have  seen  it, 
however.  If  you  were  fortimate  enough 
to  attend  Expo  *67  In  Montreal,  Canada. 
It  Is  the  official  helicopter  there,  and  you 
may  have  even  commented  on  its  sleek 
lines  and  graceful  appearance  as  it  hov- 
ered overhead.  If  you  are  from  Michigan, 
you  have  certainly  heard  of  It  since  it 
has  won  the  coveted  title  of  Michigan 
Product  of  the  Year. 

The  Enstrom  story  is  an  amazing  one. 
In  early  1966  Enstrom  was  a  small  re- 
search and  development  organization  in 
Menominee,  Mich.  It  made  the  transi- 
tion to  a  manufacturing  company,  and 
by  the  end  of  January  1967  had  four  op- 
erating helicopters  on  the  market.  En- 
strom Is  still  a  small  company,  but  it  is 
making  Its  mark  fast.  As  the  president 
of  the  company.  Jack  Christensen,  wrote 
me  last  week: 

Michigan's  helicopter  is  superior  to  all 
others.  .  .  .  It's  Just  that  everyone  doesn't 
know  It — yet. 

Prank  Ogden  Is  the  pilot  of  the  offi- 
cial Canadian  centennial  helicopter. 
Prom  a  hotel  room  In.  Winnipeg,  Ogden 
wrote  Christensen  a  letter  conveying  his 
Impressions  of  the  new  Enstrom  F-28 
helicopter.  Mr.  Ogden  confirms  what 
other  professional  helicopter  pilots  have 
been  saying  since  the  first  Enstrom  F-28 
appeared  on  the  market.  Mr.  Ogden's 
letter  is  as  follows: 

WiNNrPEG,  Canada, 

July  16,  1967. 
Jack  Christensen, 
President, 

R.  J.  Enstrom  Corp., 
Menominee,  Mich. 

Dear  Jack:  Just  flew  into  Winnipeg  for 
the  Pan  American  Games.  My  82nd  stop  in 
CF-CCP,  Enstrom  serial  no.  8. 

This  is  my  77th  day  of  steady  flying  in 
this  machine.  No  "down  ttme"  to  date.  No 
problems.  Nice  to  be  aboard  such  a  de- 
I>endable  machine.  During  the  last  five  days 
I  have  flown  weU  over  1,000  miles  over  the 
most  desolate  sections  of  Nca^hem  Ontario. 
Most  of  the  time  solid  bush  without  a  land- 
ing spot  of  any  kind.  (The  trees  grow  out 
over  the  water's  edge  around  there).  It  was 
meet  reassuring  to  be  In  an  Enstrom.  I've 
never  felt  that  safe  in  any  other  helicopter. 
The  same  feeling  carried  me  over  the  iwo- 
vinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Que- 
bec (including  the  remote  Gaspe  Peninsula) 
and  Ontario.  Prince  Edward  Island  I  also 
covered  too,  but  the  terrain  there  is  more 
hospitable. 

I  have  flown  well  over  500  people  Includ- 
ing Premiers.  Cabinet  Members.  Government 
officials  of  all  types.  Municipal  officials  (40 
Mayors  in  11  days  in  the  Province  erf  Quebec 
alone  as  an  example) .  beauty  queens,  cen- 
tenarians (four  BO  far — two  102  years  old 
and  two  100  years  old),  plus  assistant  Jour- 
nalists, TV  cameramen,  announcers,  etc. 
Many  remarked  on  the  quietness  and  lack 
of  vibration  that  had  been  so  noticeable 
In  other  hellcc^ters  tn  which  they  had 
ridden  previously.  Almost  everybody  re- 
marks on  the  "classy"  appearance  of  the 
cabin. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  no  other  heli- 
copter any  where  in  the  XDorld  has  had  an  ex- 
tended shakedown  cruise  like  I  have  given 
CF-CCP  since  I  left  your  factory  on  Jilay  1. 
1967.  And  all  this,  remember,  without  the 
daily  attention  usually  given  all  other  heli- 
copters by  their  mechanic  (Air  Engineers  we 
call  them  In  Canada).  I  do  know  that  no 
other  helicopter  in  this  country  would  con- 
sider making  such  a  trip  without  carrying  an 
Air  Engineer  along  and  a  earful  of  spare 


parts.  I  carried  a  screwdriver,  a  pair  of  pliers 
(to  avoid  burning  my  fingers  when  checldng 
the  oil  dipstick),  a  can  of  Pledge  (to  clean 
the  ftiselage)  and  a  bottle  of  Mirror  Glaze  for 
the  windscreen.  That,  plus  a  couple  of  rags, 
my  oil  can  and  grease  gun  is  It.  I  found  I 
needed  nothing  else. 

I  have  landed  in  very  unusual  locations. 
The  easternmost  section  of  Canada's  main- 
land, as  well  as  the  southernmost  point.  On 
docks,  sand  bars,  log  booms,  rooftops  (I  dedi- 
cated the  new  rooftop  hellpKjrt  of  the  Sam- 
sonite  of  Canadad  Ltd.  luggage  factory  in 
Stratford,  Ontario  on  July  6th ) ,  front  lawns, 
old  folks'  homes,  military  bases,  etc..  etc.  The 
Enstrom  handled  beautifully  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

When  1  complete  the  tour  I  wiU  give  you 
a  more  detailed  report,  but  I  want  you  to 
know — and  tell  the  plant  personnel — that 
they  reaUy  built  this  one!  And  the  design 
and  engineering  is  most  efficient.  It  handled 
thunderstorms,  high  winds  (4fi  mph)  and 
temperature  changes  (36*  to  85*)  without 
any  problems. 

Its  a  terrific  bird! 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Ocden. 


GoTernor  Kirk  Confrontation  With  Rap 
Brown 
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Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day night,  August  9.  1967,  Gov.  Claude 
R.  Kirk,  of  Florida,  took  the  wind  out 
of  the  sails  of  black  power  advocate  H. 
Rap  Brown.  Brown  was  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  telling  Negroes  that  they  had  the 
white  people  scared  to  death. 

When  he  started  talking  about  guns 
and  violence.  Governor  Kllrk  strode  frc«n 
out  of  the  darkness,  calmly  took  the 
microphone  from  Brown,  and  deflated 
what  was  potentially  a  dangerous  and 
tense  situation. 

The  next  day's  headlines,  both  in 
Florida  and  nationally,  told  of  Governor 
Kirk's  bold  confrontation  with  Brown. 

By  Thursday  afternoon,  everyone,  it 
seemed,  was  applauding  the  Oovernor's 
courageous  stand.  Everyone  that  is,  ex- 
cept elected  Member  of  the  Democrat 
Party. 

They  began  sniping  away  at  the  Gov- 
ernor, for  his  so-called  "welcome  "  of 
Brown  to  Florida. 

One  Member  said  the  Governor  was 
Irresponsible,  «md  that  surely  he  was  not 
speaking  for  the  people  of  Florida.  The 
people  of  Florida  were  not  given  much 
credit  for  intelligence  by  these  critics. 
For  the  news  stories  and  editorial  com- 
ments reveal  that  the  people  of  Florida 
were  solidly  behind  their  Governor  in 
his  confrontation  with  rabblerouser 
Brown.  The  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot. 
It  was  the  Democrat  politicians  who 
were  not  speaking  for  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida In  their  petty  sniping  at  Governor 
Kirk. 

In  case  there  is  any  doubt  on  how  this 
action  by  Governor  Kirk  was  received 
In  Florida,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  press  comments: 
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|Pr<Hn  me  Orlando  (Pla.)  Sentinel, 

Aug.  11.  19671 

Thk  Lorn  Rancxk  Rxdes  Agaik 

They  laughed  when  Claude  Kirk  sat  down 
at  the  piano  but  when  he  began  to  play  .  .  . 

Kirk  ha»  been  confounding  the  conven- 
tional politicians  since  he  was  announced  for 
governor  last  year  by  doing  the  unexpected 
unconventionally. 

When  he  had  an  Idea  to  help  bring  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  to  TltusvlUe,  he  Jetted  up  to 
the  company's  St.  Louis  headquarters  one 
evening  (or  dinner. 

To  fight  crime  when  hia  Democratic  foea 
were  reluctant  to  give  him  the  tools,  he  ap- 
pointed his  own  personal  army  of  Wackenhut 
men  and  set  about  to  finance  the  operation 
privately. 

He  flew  Into  West  Palm  Beach  at  2  o'clock 
one  morning  recently  to  check  on  trouble 
that  was  brewing  there. 

He  personally  directed  Wackenhut  agents 
by  phone  at  4  o'clock  one  morning  to  raid  a 
suspected  ffrug  pusher's  lair. 

Thursday  night  he  swatted  hate  peddler 
Rap  Brown  with  love. 

He  Is  undiplomatic  with  his  political  foes. 

He  has  heaped  humiliation  on  the  cabinet. 
While  everything  In  Tallahassee,  as  In  Wash- 
ington, Is  supposed  to  be  peaches  and  cream 
In  public,  Kirk  has  stared  the  Democratic 
cabinet  (^Bcers  In  the  eye  and  told  them 
that  they  are  Inferior. 

His  is  a  •personal  type  of  government.  He 
Is  an  action  governor.  Nothing  can  happen 
In  norlda  \inless  Claude  Kirk  is  there. 

He  Is  not  a  behind-the-lines  general.  He 
hand  carries  his  orders  to  the  front. 

When  the  Florida  Education  Association 
holds  Its  mass  demonstration  at  the  Tanger- 
ine Bowl  In  Orlando  on  Aug.  24,  we  would  be 
disappointed  U  Claude  Kirk  doesn't  ride  in 
on  a  white  stallion  and  a  cloud  of  dust  as 
"HI  yo,  Silver"  echoes  through  the  stadium. 

This  personal  approach  to  government  Is 
not  only  good  newspaper  copy,  It  Is  popular 
with  the  people. 

Whereas  the  governor  of  another  state 
might  have  received  reports  on  Rap  Brown 
from  the  sanctuary  of  his  office.  Kirk  faced 
the  Hon  in  his  den — to  the  approval  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Floridlans. 

Claude  Kirk  is  obviously  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernor the  people  want,  and  Flc»'idlans  are  no 
different  from  people  elsewhere. 

Dwigbt  Elsenhower  was  elected  president 
after  he  promised  to  go  to  Korea. 

Of  such  stuff  leaders  are  made. 

[From   the   Kflaml    (Fla.)    Herald.   Aug.    13, 
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Washington  Stops  Laughing 

(By   Peter   Lalne) 

Washington. — In  a  city  where  publicity  Is 
the  lifeblood  for  many  Inhabitants,  grudging 
admiration  Is  mounting  for  Gov.  Claude 
Kirk. 

Here  he  is  one  morning  on  the  front  page 
of  the  dominant  Washington  Post,  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face  as  he  lets  the  air  out  of 
racist  Rap  Brown  In  Jacksonville. 

A  few  hours  later  the  Brown  Incident — 
and  Kirk — are  the  center  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  Governor  beams  again 
from  the  afternoon  Star. 

The  day  before,  his  face  decorated  the  Post 
in  an  account  of  a  shouting  match  with  the 
State   Cabinet. 

Wherever  you  turn  there's  Kirk — getting 
married,  slashing  budgets,  huddling  In  hide- 
aways, capturing  conventions,  warring  with 
Democrats. 

Few  people  In  the  Capital  could  have  told 
you  the  name  of  any  previous  Florida  Gov- 
ernor, (w  cared  less. 

Now  it's  getting  BO  you  hardly  know  what 
to  expect  when  you  pick  up  the  paper — Kirk 
or  LBJ. 


Kirk  Jets  in  so  often  that  one  disgruntled 
Democrat  said  tbe  Governor  spends  lees  time 
In  his  own  Capitol  in  Tallahassee. 

These  visits  never  seem  to  produce  any 
real  news,  anything  of  substance — though 
there's  always  em  appearance  of  urgency 
about  them. 

Kirk  Lb  a  hit  Eoid  run  phenomeon  who 
promotes  bis  own  plays  and  moves  on  to  the 
next  scene  before  his  opponents  have  re- 
hearsed their  parts.  Even  a  pratfall  Is  per- 
formed with  a  flourish. 

Which  Is  leading  here  to  another  assess- 
ment of  the  man :  a  realization  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  underestimate  him. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Kirk  was  a 
political  Joke,  at  best  a  perennial  runner  for 
a  second  place  party.  As  soon  as  the  pri- 
maries appeared  to  give  the  GOP  a  real 
chance,  efforts  were  made  to  Jerk  out  Kirk 
and  send  in  a  real  ball  carrier — something 
he  hasn't  forgotten. 

A  big  laugh  went  up  as  soon  as  it  leaked — 
or  was  leaked^that  Kirk,  hardly  out  erf  his 
inauguration  top  hat.  was  making  plans  con- 
nected with  next  year's  national  ticket.  With 
characteristic  modesty  he  once  inquired  here 
why  everyone  assumed  these  had  to  do  with 
the  vice  presidency. 

Now  the  convention  has  been  landed  for  his 
home  state  and  there  he  will  be  as  hoet  Gov- 
ernor with  his  impressive  televlson  Image 
In  living  color  on  the  coast  to  coast  network. 
Probably  bouncing  off  satellites,  too. 

Here  Is  a  man  in  the  new  Republican  mold 
with  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  how  to  seize 
and  exploit  the  areas  that  really  wc»Ty  peo- 
ple— crime,  riots,  taxes,  spending,  the  frus- 
trations of  antiquated  government  and  the 
insecurities  of  an  increasingly  complicated 
world. 

Voters  will  go  for  someone  with  actions  and 
answers.  Kirk  is  always  moving,  never  at  a 
loss  for  words. 

Florida  has  turned  full  cycle  from  the  era 
of  cracker  politics  and  produced  an  entirely 
new  breed  of  cat.  The  laughs  around  this 
town  are  dying  down. 

Meklin  Isn't  Dead 

(By  Charles  Kappes,  editorial  director, 

WGB6  radio.  Miami.  Fla.) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  wizard  named 
Merlin  who  performed  his  tricks  In  the  court 
of  the  good  King  Arthur  of  round-table 
renown. 

It  was  believed  that  Merlin  died  In  the 
5th  of  6th  century  the  victim  of  either  one 
of  his  own  tricks,  or  a  cold. 

Now  we  know  he  still  lives.  He  has  to  be 
living.  He  must  be  employed  as  a  little  voice 
giving  ideas  to  Governor  Kirk.  Some  of  them 
may  be  questionable,  but  others  are  Just 
plain  great. 

Take  for  instance  Merlin's  mutterings  on 
Wednesday  evening.  In  Jacksonville  an  evil 
gremlin,  named  Rap  Brown,  was  making  a 
speech,  trying  to  stir  up  more  of  the  trouble, 
he  Is  famous  for.  He  may  have  been  trying 
to  start  a  civil  disorder.  While  the  crowd 
wasn't  too  enthusiastic  they  might  have 
become  so. 

Suddenly,  there  appeared  as  If  out  of  no 
where,  the  flesh  and  soul  of  the  Governor 
of  Florida  as  If  conjured  up  on  cue.  With  a 
pleasant  voice  and  demeanor,  the  Goyemor 
welcomed  Mr.  Brown,  urged  him.  to  talk  of 
anything  but  guns  and  trouble  even  cab- 
bages and  Kings,  and  then  milled  about  with 
the  crowd.  Then  he  was  gone  along  with  the 
reporters  and  the  crowds  enthusiasm  and 
Brown  was  left,  his  magic  gone,  his  oool 
completely  blown. 

And  so  the  evening  ended.  Less  worrisome 
than  it  might  ^^ve  been  and  somewhat  more 
interesting  than  It  should  have  been. 

So,  It  could  Just  poaslbly  be  that  Merlin 
Is  a  dollar-a-year  advisor  to  the  Governor. 
Proof  seems  to  have  come  from  a  cabinet 


ofBcial  who  didnt  like  the  Governor's  ap- 
pearance In  Jacksonville.  Merlin.  It  seems, 
belongs  to  the  GOP. 

StUl,  partisanship  aside,  we  kind  of  liked 
that  trick. 

All  Forgiven  Claude,  Babt 
(By  Charles  Whlted) 

Thoughts  WhUe  Waiting  for  the  Light  To 
Change : 

The  activities  of  Claude  Kirk  don't  usually 
impress  me. 

I  could  care  less  about  how  he  bandies 
a  yacht  or  his  hobnobbing  with  the  swells 
at  California's  Bohemian  Club. 

I'm  skittish  about  his  hiring  the  Wack- 
enhut private  police  force.  And  during  bis 
clashes  with  the  Legislature  and  the  Cabi- 
net, my  sentiments  are  usually  on  the  other 
side. 

But  when  the  governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida  came  grinning  out  of  the  darkness 
at  Jacksonville,  deftly  took  the  microphone 
from  Black  Power  flrebrand  H.  Rap  Brown 
and  smoothly  stole  the  hatemonger's 
thimder  well  .  .  . 

I  felt  like  saying.  "Claude  baby,  all  is 
forgiven." 

The  governor  demonstrated  with  engag- 
ing elan  that  six  battalions  of  motorcycle 
oops  aren't  the  only  way  to  meet  the  apos- 
tles of  violence  when  they  come  snarling  into 
town  bent  on  kleklng  up  trouble. 

We  also  wield  pow«  by  staying  locee. 

So.  Mr.  Brown,  how  about  a  nice  glass  of 
fresh  Florida  orange  Juice? 

It's  great  for  opoUng  a  fellow  off  on  a  hot 
day. 


[From    the   Miami    (^a.)    Herald.   Aug.   12, 

1967  J 

A  KiBK  Plus  and  a  Minus 

Some  of  Florida's  Democratic  polls  puck- 
ered up  with  sour  grapes  when  they  attacked 
Gov.  Kirk  for  hU  skUlfuI  handling  of  H.  Rap 
Brovm,  the  Negro  racist  he  upstaged  In  Jack- 
sonville. 

Was  this  a  dangerous  gambit?  It  would 
have  been  had  It  failed.  But  It  met  the  test 
of  success.  The  Kirk  finesse  may  have  averted 
trouble.  Brown  would  have  attracted  head- 
lines, and  perhaps  serious  ones,  whether  or 
not  the  governor  of  Florida  had  appeared  at 
a  black  power  rally. 

Dade's  congressional  delegation  is  on 
firmer  ground  than  some  of  the  Democratic 
State  Cabinet  in  calling  the  governor's  hand 
on  Interama.  To  charge,  as  he  did,  that  Con- 
gressmen Pepper  and  Fascell  dragged  their 
feet  on  this  project  is  partisan  and  unin- 
formed. 

Indeed,  If  partisanship  Is  Gov.  Kirk's  ap- 
proach on  Interama  then  we  fear  for  its  suc- 
cess over  the  next  few  years.  Events  surely 
have  proven  that  Interama  Is  not  a  one-man 
Job  and  It  is  not  likely  to  be  a  one-governor 
job.  For  what  Claude  Kirk  has  taken  over  U 
not  only  a  plot  of  ground  but  a  sizable  limb 
as  well. 


[From    the    Miami    (Fla.)    Herald,    Aug.   11. 

19671 

A  Well  Done  foe  Claude 

When  a  man  threatens  to  bum  the  coun- 
try down,  he  must  be  treated  with  more 
than  a  shrug.  Yet  the  ravings  of  Hubert 
L.  (Rap)  Brown,  the  Black  Power  generator, 
so  tax  credulity  that  authorities  sometimes 
wonder  how  to  handle  him. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  had  no  doubts  when 
Hubert  showed  up  In  Jacksonville  to  dem- 
onstrate his  black  magic.  The  governor 
popped  In  unexpectedly  and  stole  the  show. 
It  was  Brown  who  was  non-plussed  and  his 
lame  beet  was  that  the  governor  was  play- 
ing politics  and  should  have  provided  bis 
own  soap  box. 
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This  may  not  be  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  apostles  of  violence  but  Florida's  un- 
predictable governor  won  the  match  In 
good  style. 

For  once  somebody  put  the  rap  on  Rap. 


(From  the  Titusvllle    (Fla.)    Star-Advocate, 
Aug.  10,  1967) 

How  It  Looks  to  Me 

(By  Bill  Lyerly) 

This  guy  Claude  Kirk  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me — and  countless  others. 

Claude  Kirk  shook  the  very  foundations 
of  the  state  capitol  when  he  became  the 
first  Republican  in  nearly  100  years  to  occupy 
the  Florida  governors  mansion. 

He  has  shaken  the  teeth  out  of  Democrats. 
combating  them  on  every  turn.  He  has  the 
cabinet  so  mad  right  now  they  could  shake 
the  teeth  out  of  the  governor,  especially 
Secretary  of  State  Tom  Adams. 

Last  night  Gov.  Kirk  shook  the  whole 
state,  winning  the  admiration  of  whites  and 
Negroes  alike  as  he  very  calmly  walked  Into 
a  Black  Power  rally  In  Jacksonville  and 
literally  "stole  the  show"  from  BP  advocate 
Rat  Brown   («■  is  it  Rap  Brown?). 

When  the  governor  left  the  rally  there 
was  organized  resistance  to  Brown,  crying 
"Go  home!  We  don't  need  you!" 

So,  whether  you're  a  Democrat  or  Repub- 
Ucan,  teacher  or  elderly  taxpayer,  doff  your 
bats  to  the  governor. 

That  was  his  "shining  hour." 

And  believe  me,  he  can  sure  use  a  couple. 


Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Act,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TEKNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  In  the  Antlcrime  Act  and  the  re- 
cently passed  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act.  I  Include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  news- 
letter on  this  subject. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
House  Ovhiwhxlminglt  Passes  Act  To  Assist 

Crms    IN    Combatino    Ckhcx.    Qukllino 

Riots,  and  Maintaining  Law  and  Oroeb 
(Capitol  comment  by  Joe  L.  Bvins,  Member 

of   Congress,    Fourth   District,    Tennessee, 

August  14,  1967) 

The  House  this  week  passed  a  second  meas- 
ure designed  to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  combatting  crime  and  violence. 
This  latest  action  will  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance in  strengthening  and  buUdlng  up  lo- 
cal police  departments  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Called  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act,  this  meas- 
ure provides  that  funds  will  be  administered 
and  aUocated  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies by   the   governors   of  the  states. 

The  measure,  recommended  by  President 
Jonhson  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  the  Congress,  will  provide  $75  million  for 
this  fiscal  year  to  assist  In  the  training  and 
equipment  of  local  police  departments  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  measure  also  provides  that  emphasis 
^  be  placed  on  riot  control  techniques  and 
w»lnlng.  The  bill  earmarked  $25  mUllon  in 
UUa  fiscal  year  for  this  specific  program. 

"In  the  development  of  plans."  the  bill 
provides,  "the  highest  iMiorlty  shall  be  given 


to  the  detection,  prevention  and  control  of 
riots  and  violent  clvU  disorders,  and  of 
organized  crime." 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  came  a  week 
after  enactment  of  a  tough  antl-rlot  act  by 
the  Hoxise,  calling  for  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
a  federal  prison  sentence  of  five  years  upon 
conviction  of  traveling  across  state  lines  to 
incite  riots. 

These  measures  form  a  pattern  of  Congres- 
sional action  and  reaction  not  only  to  this 
summer's  riots  and  Insurrections  In  some 
of  our  major  cities  but  also  to  the  Increasing 
Incidence  of  crime  and  lawlessness. 

As  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  measure 
wlU  provide  for  grants  based  on  population 
to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  through 
state  law  enforcement  planning  agencies  few 
training  and  purchase  of  equipment — and  for 
a  National  Institute  to  train  police  officers. 
This  Institute  will  be  patterned  after  the 
FBI  Academy  for  poUce  officers  but  will  be 
Independent  and  separate  from  the  Academy. 
States  must  adc^t  comprehensive  crime  plans 
to  become  eligible  for  the  grants. 

This  Anti-Crime  Act  and  the  previously 
passed  Anti-Riot  Act  are  now  pending  In  the 
Senate. 


Support  of  the  National  Court  Assistance 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    KASSACHTTSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  once 
said  that  justice  delayed  was  justice  de- 
nied and  in  keeping  with  that  idea.  Chief 
Justice  G.  Joseph  Tauro  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts superior  court  recently  tt:8tl- 
fled  on  the  desirability  of  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act  which  would  essen- 
tially modernize  the  State  court  sys- 
tems. The  problems  of  crowded  dockets 
and  administrative  InefiQclency  are  dis- 
cussed frankly  and  reasonable  solutions 
are  proposed  in  Judge  Tauro 's  considera- 
tion of  Senator  Tyding's  legislation.  I 
commend  these  remarks  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  judicial  reform: 
A  Presentation  in  Support  or  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act 

(Note. — The  following  remarks  formed  a 
basis  of  the  testimony  given  by  Chief  Justice 
G.  Joseph  Taxiro.  who  appeared  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  before  a 
hearing  of  the  United  States  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Improvemets  In  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery on  April  18.  1967.) 

For  the  past  two  years  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland  has  filed  legislation  en- 
titled the  National  Court  Assistance  Act. 
There  are  two  main  features  of  his  proposal : 
First,  the  availability  of  federal  funds  and 
assistance  to  state  and  local  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  modernizing  and  Improving  Ju- 
dicial administration;  and  second,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance  as 
a  national  clearing-house  for  up-to-date  In- 
formation on  co\irt  management. 

All  of  us  concerned  with  effective  Judicial 
administration  share  Senator  Tydlngs'  aware- 
ness "of  the  flood  of  litigation  that  Is  en- 
gulflpg  our  courts  and  compounding  already 
serious  problems  of  docket  delay  and  con- 
gestion." This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  area  or  limited  section  of  the 
country.  It  truly  is  a  national  problem  and 
demands  national  attention.  I  would  hope 


that  the  Judiciary  and  legal  profession 
throughout  the  country  wlU  encourage  and 
support  the  first  forward  step  designed  to 
formalize  a  comprehensive  attack  on  what 
has  been  described  as  "lagging  Justice"  in 
our  courts. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  apprehension 
in  some  quarters  that  this  bill  might  Jeop- 
ardize the  traditional  independence  of  our 
state  Judicial  systems.  But  I  am  confident 
that  the  authors  of  this  blU  mtend  no  fed- 
eral encroachment  in  this  area.  A  fair  and 
impartial  reading  of  the  entire  proposal  re- 
veals no  interference  or  threat  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  state  court  systems.  It  would 
seem  that  the  provisions  In  Sections  6  and 
8  would  satisfy  the  objections  of  those  who 
insist  this  bill  endangers  our  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  federalism.  These  sections  specifi- 
cally preclude  any  national  supervision  or 
control  of  the  administration  or  organization 
of  any  state  court  and  also  prevent  the  initia- 
tion of  any  study  or  evaluation  of  a  court 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  that  court. 

Although  I  consider  these  sections  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  possible  federal  m- 
terference,  I  see  much  merit  In  a  suggested 
amendment  to  the  proposal,  which  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Judicial  Assistance.  The  duty  of  this  group 
would  be  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Director  of  OJA  with  respect  to  matters  in- 
volving programs  and  other  functions  arising 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  allaying  fears  of  federal  Interference, 
I  think  this  board  can  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution In  guiding  this  new  federal  office 
based  on  its  vast  experience  In  this  fleld. 

I  am  particularly  optimistic  over  the  pro- 
posed composition  of  this  board.  There 
would  be  one  member  appKilnted  from  not 
less  than  three  nominees  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing seven  groups:  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Chief  Judges:  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Trial  Court  Administrators;  The 
National  Conference  of  Court  Administrative 
Officers;  The  Section  on  Judicial  Adminis- 
tration of  the  American  Bar  Association; 
The  National  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Judges;  The  North  American  Judges  Asso- 
ciation; and  The  National  Conference  of 
State  Trial  Judges.  The  diversiflcatlon  of  this 
group  is  excellent,  and  they  each  share  emi- 
nent qualifications  and  common  Interest  and 
concern  in  Judicial  administration.  They 
should  provide  Invaluable  experience  and  ex- 
pertise to  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Ju- 
dicial Assistance. 

Furthermore,  the  involvement  of  members 
from  these  groups  should  enhance  their  in- 
terest and  cooperation  with  OJA's  objectives. 
In  addition,  the  problems  of  conflicting  or 
overlapping  assignments  between  different 
organizations  and  of  duplication  of  effort  In 
a  particular  area  of  study  could  be  mini- 
mized and  even  obviated  by  the  participa- 
tion and  background  offered  to  this  office  by 
these  national  organizations. 

Both  of  these  factors  wiU  provide  a  real 
benefit  to  this  new  office,  and  I  feel  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  to  the  present 
bill  should  be  encouraged. 

There  is  a  problem  which  should  be  con- 
sidered and  resolved  in  discussing  the  inclu- 
sion of  state  Judges  on  an  advisory  committee 
of  this  type.  There  might  be  state  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  limitations  on  Judges' 
serving  In  this  kind  of  dual  capacity  and 
under  the  authority  of  both  state  and  federal 
governments.  In  fact,  in  my  own  state  the 
possibility  of  such  a  restriction  seems  more 
real  than  Ulusory. 

Nevertheless.  I  sincerely  hope  that  aU  ques- 
tions and  doubts  of  federal  interference  and 
usurpation  of  state  function  will  be  discussed 
objectively  and  resolved  so  that  this  weU- 
foimded  and  much-needed  legislation  may  be 
enacted.  Of  its  many  commendable  features 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  that  I  feel  are 
especially  attractive  and  benefllcal. 
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First  of  aU,  the  availability  of  federal 
funds  should  greatly  encourage  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  court  systems,  some  of  which 
have  remained  unaltered  for  decades.  Nat- 
urally, financial  supixjrt  Is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer, but  It  could  provide  the  "seed  money" 
needed  to  plant  programs  of  court  reform. 
Perhaps  modernization  of  our  court  system 
has  proceeded  slowly  due  to  Its  association 
with  an  honorable  profeeslon  which  has  an 
ancient  affinity  with  precedent.  Regardless  of 
reasons  and  despite  the  notable  advances  of 
some  states,  I  must  agree  with  Senator 
Tydlngs  that  there  has  been  no  unified  and 
comprehensive  mobUlzatlon  of  effort  on  a 
national  basis  to  attack  lagging  Justice  in  our 
Nation's  courts.  I  honestly  feel  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  Is  essential  to  awaken 
concern  and  consideration  of  Judicial  prob- 
lem* and  their  potential  solutions  and  to 
spur  our  courts  to  concerted  action. 

If  this  bill  provided  nothing  else  it  would 
be  worth  Its  enactment  Just  to  focus  na- 
tional attention  on  our  Judicial  branch  or 
government,  about  which  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  poorly  Informed  and  apathetic. 
This  attitude  breeds  complacency  and  In- 
spires legislative  inaction,  thereby  imped- 
ing the  forces  of  reform.  I  envision  that  the 
studies  and  recommendations  fostered  by 
this  bill  at  the  state  and  local  level  will 
help  to  overcome  the  public  and  legislative 
Indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  Judiciary. 
Although  intangible,  over  the  years  ahead 
this  educative  effect  could  prove  one  of  the 
most  lasting  and  significant  by-products  of 
the  proposal. 

In  a  more  direct  and  tangible  way  I  think 
this  bill  win  Induce  the  rapid  Introduction 
Into  ovir  court  systems  of  the  "hardware" 
and  "software"  offered  by  modem  technol- 
ogy. In  the  former  category  would  fall  the 
use  of  data  processing  and  computer  equip- 
ment, and  the  latter  woxild  encompass  pro- 
gressive bujBlness  methods  and  programs  de- 
signed by  professional  management  con- 
sultants. More  and  more  I  realize  that  well- 
trained  and  professional  oourt  administra- 
tors versed  not  only  In  the  law  and  court 
procedures  but  In  sound  business  manage- 
ment as  well  can  be  of  significant  help.  For 
a  variety  of  factors  some  Judges  are  often 
reluctant  to  admit  the  need  for  the  services 
of  such  personnel  and  their  techniques.  For 
purposes  of  efficiency  and  effective  Justice, 
both  must  soon  be  made  an  integral  part 
of  every  court  system.  It  Is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  a  Judge  to  look  upon  his  role  in 
Judicial  administration  as  an  auxiliary  func- 
tion of  his  <^ce.  In  this  modem  and  complex 
society.  Judicial  administration  In  itself  Is 
a  full-time  responsibility  which  should  not 
be  Imposed  entirely  on  already  overburdened 
Judges.  This  bill  should  go  far  to  bring 
about  advances  In  this  area. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  more  beneficial 
aspects  of  this  proposal  seems  to  lie  In  the 
plan  for  a  central  clearing-house  to  gather 
and  evaluate  plans  and  programs  tried  In 
various  courts  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  several  professional  orga- 
nizations that  have  served  the  field  of  Judi- 
cial administration  very  well.  Among  others, 
the  American  Judicature  Society  and  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Section  on  Judi- 
cial Administration  \mder  the  most  able 
leadership  of  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark  have 
provided  outstanding  service. 

Despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  these 
groups,  the  long  history  of  JudiclsJ  reform 
Is  one  of  trial  and  error  in  the  various  Juris- 
dictions. UnfCHiiunately,  there  has  never 
been  one  national  organization  or  office  which 
collected  and  evaluated  Information  and  per- 
tinent data  from  all  our  courts  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis.  Only  In  a  limited  and  some- 
times fortultlous  way  may  we  In  Massaichu- 
setts  learn  of  what  Is  being  tried  Ln  Illinois, 
for  example.  In  the  way  of  court  reform  or 
revision.  What  Is  being  tried  elsewhere,  both 
with  success  and  with   failure,  can    be   of 


tremendous  benefit  to  other  Jurisdictions 
with  similar  problems.  With  a  central  eval- 
u.Hting  office  many  of  the  pitfalls  of  the  trlal- 
and-error  technique  may  be  obviated. 

Consequently,  the  concept  of  this  national 
c;e.iring-hou9c  designed  to  make  available 
facts,  figures  and  statistics,  which  could  be 
of  value  and  interest  to  many  of  our  state 
court.s,  is  especially  Intriguing.  It  could  pre- 
vent the  duplication  of  error,  supply  sug- 
gestions for  reform  not  originally  envisioned, 
provide  ready  solutions  in  instances  where 
proven  methods  have  been  successfully 
adopted  and  incentives  to  expand  limited 
Improvements. 

I  look  forward  to  this  approach  as  a  major 
contribution  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Through  such  a  source,  we  should  be  able  to 
avoid  the  situation  which  exists  today  wh«^- 
by  many  programs  for  court  Improvement, 
years  after  their  local  Implementatton,  re- 
main a  matter  of  controversy  and  denote,  if 
not  mystery,  elsewhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Office  for  Judicial 
Assistance  will  place  much  Importance  on 
Its  role  as  an  evaluator  of  the  various  studies 
and  programs  which  It  might  sponsor  or 
conduct.  As  an  objective  national  observer 
of  sundry  state  and  local  projects,  this  ofHce 
is  Ideally  qualified  to  provide  meaningful 
comparative  analysis,  to  issue  unequivocal 
appraisals  and  to  recommended  sp>eclflc  pro- 
posals. Naturally,  each  state  must  decide  for 
Itself  which  suggestions  or  Improvements, 
if  any.  are  best  suited  for  its  own  system,  but 
to  enable  a  state  to  better  plot  its  own  course, 
the  national  office  should  fully  exercise  its 
Independent  Judgment  and  make  known  the 
product  of  its  evaluation. 

I  personally  believe  that  assistance  in  the 
way  of  recommendations  and  suggestions  re- 
sulting from  these  evaluations  by  highly  re- 
spected experts  would  go  far  toward  over- 
coming the  obstructions  to  court  reform 
caused  by  local  political  factors  or  other 
parochial  considerations. 

Another  outcome  of  this  office  could  be 
the  development  of  a  highly  trained  and 
knowledgeable  group  of  exf)erts  in  the  field 
of  Judicial  administration.  Hopefully,  these 
personnel  could  make  themselves  available 
as  consultants  or  advisors  to  those  states 
which  might  request  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
pertise. If  tbis'^kind  of  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance would  be  forthcoming,  it  certainly 
should  facilitate  the  implementation  of  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  administration  at  the 
state  and  locaJ  levels  of  government. 

Before  closing  discussion  on  the  benefits  to 
be  accrued  from  this  proposed  bill.  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  kind  of  project  which  I  would 
hope  the  Offlce  of  Judicial  Assistance  would 
consider  for  early  study  and  evaluation. 

I  believe  there  is  the  need  for  an  in-depth 
survey  of  a  state  court  system,  which  would 
include  examination  of  ail  facets  of  its 
operation,  organization,  and  procedure.  I 
anticipate  that  the  resxUts  or  recommenda- 
tions of  such  a  study  could  serve  as  a  pilot 
or  master  plan  for  other  Jurisdictions'  adop- 
tion or  adaptation,  in  whole  or  In  part. 

With  the  benefit  of  resources  and  talent 
available  to  the  Office  of  Judicial  Assistance 
it  would  seem  a  most  appropriate  office  to 
undertake  such  a  project.  Perhaps  It  could 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  such  groups  as 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  sev- 
eral years  ago  approved  a  Model  Judicial 
Article  that  several  states  have  used  as  a 
guide  to  overhaul  their  Judicial  systems.  I 
would  think  that  far  more  benefits  could 
eventually  be  expected  from  proposals  of- 
fered as  a  result  of  a  truly  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  survey  sponsored  by  a  gov- 
ernmental authority. 

I  realize  that  changes  and  Improvements 
prompted  by  such  a  master  plan  will  take 
years  to  evolve  and  as  with  all  aspects  of 
this  Act,  eventual  success  will  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  acceptance  and  cooperation 


given  this  federal  offlce  by  the  various 
states.  But  a  start  must  be  made,  and  I 
feel  this  legislation  and  the  funds  it  will 
provide  along  with  the  Involvement  of  the 
federal  government  as  an  Interested  ob- 
server and  invited  participant  in  state  court 
Improvements  will  do  much  to  promote  real 
and  substantial  progress  in  this  long  ne- 
glected area. 

Despite  my  enthusiasm  for  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently drafted  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  some 
other  amendments  which  should  be  con- 
sidered before  the  bill  Is  enacted.  As  I  earlier 
have  Indicated,  I  am  not  among  the  group 
who  look  upon  this  bill  as  a  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  Independence  of  our  state  courts. 
1  am  satisfied  by  the  safeguards  of  Sections 
5  and  8,  but  in  fact,  I  question  If  they  are 
too  restrictive. 

In  both  sections  the  presiding  Judge  of  the 
state  court  Intended  for  study  Is  grlven  a  vir- 
tual veto  power  over  whether  such  a  study 
or  evaluation  of  his  court  may  be  made.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  court  and  Its 
presiding  Judge  quite  often  have  the  largest 
stakes  In  the  status  quo  and  that  these  same 
courts  are  frequently  the  very  situs  where 
change  is  often  needed  yet  more  often 
resisted. 

I  offer  for  consideration  that  the  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  state's  highest  court  be  inserted  as 
the  necessary  approving  authority  within  a 
state  for  accepting  grant  applications  insteud 
of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court  directly  in- 
volved. As  the  highest  Judicial  officer  in  the 
state,  he  Is  most  often  resjKJnsible  for  the 
over-all  superintendence  of  all  courts  within 
his  Jurisdiction,  Consequently,  he  should 
satisfy  the  valid  check  of  requiring  appro- 
bation by  a  Judicial  authority  within  the 
state  court  system  to  be  studied  before  a 
grant  will  be  authorized.  Ptirthermore.  by 
requiring  the  acquiescence  of  the  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  highest  court  In  a  state,  the  risk 
would  be  lessened  that  a  possibly  far  reach- 
ing and  beneficial  study  would  be  scuttled 
due  to  the  reluctance  of  a  Judge  or  court 
mose  immediately  affected  by  the  change. 
It  is  true  that  an  obstructionist  caif  be  found 
at  all  Judicial  levels,  but  In  any  event  It  would 
seem  more  likely  that  the  chief  Justice  of 
the  highest  state  court  would  at  least  be  more 
detached  and  objective  in  his  decision. 

I  realize  the  practicalities  Involved  in  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  particular  court  Intended  for  study,  and 
I  do  not  underestimate  the  disadvantages 
caused  by  not  having  his  complete  approval 
and  cooperation.  Nonetheless,  I  feel  many 
excellent  studies  and  recommendations  can 
still  come  to  light  through  the  efforts  of  the 
organized  bar,  law  school  faculties  and  in- 
dividual lawyers  and  Judges. 

Another  general  observation  that  I  wish 
to  make  about  this  bill  concerns  the  lack  of 
any  provision  establishing  a  contact  between 
the  state's  Judiciary  and  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  in  furtherance  of  any 
court  study.  It  would  seem  the  basic  reason 
for  this  Is  sound.  The  courts  are  most  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration 
of  Justice,  and  I  agree  they  should  be  the 
prime  movers  in  resolving  their  problems. 
However,  It  must  be  remembered  that  courts 
are  not  the  masters  of  their  own  houses. 
They  have  the  responsibility  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation  but  not  always  the  au- 
thority to  exercise  it.  Most  often,  significant 
and  necessary  changes  in  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem cannot  be  accomplished  without  legis- 
lative and  even  executive  consent. 

In  view  of  this  inescapable  fact,  I  feel  that 
although  this  Act  should  not  call  for  the 
approval  of  the  legislative  or  executive  arms 
to  Initiate  study  of  a  state  court  system, 
there  should  be  incorporated  Into  the  bill 
some  liaison  with  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. Absent  such  an  exchange,  there  it 
the  distinct  likelihood  that  many  valuable 
studies  could  be  permanently  categorized  ai 
futile  academic  exercises  since  their  chances 
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for  implementation  would  be  weakened  with- 
out the  involvement  or  at  least  prior  com- 
jnunlcatlon  with  the  legislature  and  gover- 
nor, whose  aid  will  be  eventually  needed 
to  enact  any  proposed  changes. 

Perhaps  Section  4  would  be  a  proper  place 
to  incorporate  the  requirement  that  a  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  lo  addition  to  submitting  re- 
ports to  the  Director  would  also  have  to  file 
progress  reports  to  his  own  state  legislature 
and  governor.  By  Including  such  a  require- 
ment in  this  Act,  Ck>ngres8  will  both  empha- 
size and  encourage  not  only  the  need  for  but 
also  the  Importance  of  cooperation  between 
all  three  branches  of  government  If  any 
changes  or  Improvements  in  the  court  sys- 
tem are  to  oome  to  fruition. 

In  conclusion,  I  reconfirm  my  opinion  that 
this  bill  can  provide  real  and  substantive 
assistance  to  the  states  in  promoting  modern 
and  effective  methods  in  Judicial  administra- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  if  Congress  sees  the 
need  for  this  bill,  it  would  provide  adequate 
funds  for  Its  successful  (^>eratlon.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  highly  professional  peo- 
ple will  be  needed  to  staff  and  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  Offlce  of  Judicial  Assistance,  and 
hopefully  the  salaries  and  stipends  offered 
will  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  very  best  legal 
and  administrative  pe(r8onnel. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive 
the  unified  support  of  the  bench,  the  bar 
and  their  related  professional  organizations. 
Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
field  of  Judicial  administration,  and  this  blU 
can  provide  the  Impetus  for  further  signifi- 
cant achievements. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1967 

Ivlr.  MULTER  !ilr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
rioting  has  tragically  presented  irrefut- 
able evidence  that  flrearms  legislation 
Is  more  urgently  needed  than  ever. 

No  longer  are  we  faced  only  with  crimi- 
nals and  deranged  individuals,  which  in 
itself  should  have  been  reason  enough  to 
enact  gun  control  laws  years  ago,  but  we 
are  now  faced  wlth'the  presence  of  snip- 
ers who  buy  their  guns  with  no  questions 
asked,  and  fire  upon  the  police,  fire  de- 
partment, National  Guard,  and  U.S. 
Army. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  broadcast  by  WCBS- 
TV  In  New  York  on  August  1,  and  2, 1967, 
concerning  the  need  for  flrearms  legisla- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

in  many  of  our  editorials  we  have  criti- 
cized the  lack  of  adequate  controls  of  fire- 
arms In  New  York  State  and  the  Nation.  In 
New  York  State,  and  In  many  other  states, 
any  adult  can  buy  a  rifle  with  no  questions 
asked.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  to  a  store,  then 
you  can  order  through  the  mails.  Given  this 
situation,  it  Is  not  siu-prislng  that  guns  are 
misused,  by  the  unstable  and  the  criminal. 
Instances  of  misuse  occur  frequently  and 
cost  lives,  innocent  lives. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  something  much 
more  ominous  than  criminal  or  crazed  in- 
dividuals armed  with  a  weapon.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  presence  of  snipers  during 
>««  riote,  snipers  that  do  battle  with  police 
forces,  with  the  National  Guard,  with  the 


United  States  Army  on  the  streets  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  testified  last 
week,  and  I  quote : 

"This  ooimtry  has  to  act  to  control  flre- 
arms. If  Newark  and  Detroit  don't  demon- 
strate that,  noising  can.  Thousands  <tf 
rounds  were  fired.  If  Government  cannot 
control  the  movement  of  flrearms,  then  it  is 
Inadequate." 

Well,  we  didn't  need  a  Newark  or  a  Detroit 
to  demonstrate  to  us  the  need  for  federal 
and  state  controls  over  flrearms.  Perhaps, 
though,  the  Congress  and  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  needed  a  Newark  or  a  Detroit. 
Because  these  two  bodies  have  been  turning 
a  deaf  ear  for  years  to  police  officials  and 
others  who  have  demanded  better  controls. 

It's  time  the  Congress  and  the  Legislature 
began  worrying  about  the  threat  and  the 
presence  of  armed  violence  faced  by  millions 
of  city  dwellers,  and  spend  lees  time  worry- 
ing about  the  slight  Inconvenience  gun  con- 
trols might  cause  hunters  and  skeet  shooters. 


drew  the  men  together  and  inspired  self- 
confidence. 

Before  he  Joined  the  program.  25-year-old 
John  McCall  was  a  meatcutter  who  earned 
♦60  to  $100  a  week.  With  a  wUe  and  six  chil- 
dren to  support,  his  weekly  pay  provided 
"Just  enough  to  survive." 

As  a  boiler  operator  employed  by  the  M.  K. 
Darling  Co..  McCall.  of  12121  Benham  Ave- 
nue S.E.  can  now  expect  to  earn  $7,000  or 
$8,000  a  year.  The  change  in  earnings  has 
Inspired  a  more  hopeful   attitude. 

"I'm  only  25,"  McCall  explains.  "I  want 
to  get  some  things  while  I  can  before  I  get 
too  old." 

Mrs.  McCall  looks  forward  to  her  own 
house.  "It's  Just  fine,"  she  says.  "It's  won- 
derful." 


Law  Enforcemeot  and  Crimiaal  Jattice 
Assistance  Act  of  1967 


SPEECH 


Training  the  Hard-Core  Unemployed  HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24.  1967 
Mr.  FEIGHAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
mon criticism  of  poverty  empolyment 
training  programs  asserts  that  such  pro- 
grams do  not  affect  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. However,  Cleveland's  pro- 
gram, fimded  under  title  V  of  the  U.S. 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Cuyahoga  County  Welfare 
Department,  apparently  has  met  with 
tremendous  success. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Coimty  UUe  V  training  program,  over 
60  of  the  men  considered  "unemployable" 
have  found  jobs.  Their  average  pay  scale 
is  $6,500  per  year.  Their  combined  earn- 
ings will  be  $400,000  annually,  300  chil- 
dren will  have  more  resp)ect  for  their 
fathers  and  can  raise  their  goals  tor  the 
future. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  on  May  1,  1967: 

IHIRTY-ONE  UnEMPLOYABUES   TRAINED 
FOR  Jobs 

Federal  antipoverty  programs  can  help  a 
lot  Of  people,  but  the  poor  will  tell  you  they 
sometimes  fall  to  reach  those  who  need  help 
the  most:  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

One  antlpovexty  program  that  Cuyahoga 
County  Welfare  Director  Eugene  F.  Bums 
says  has  reached  Clevelands  chronically  un- 
employed will  produce  31  trained  power  sta- 
tion operators.  Eleven  have  already  found 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  federally  financed  Job- 
training  program. 

The  men  are  students  at  the  West  Side  In- 
stitute of  Technology  at  9613  DeiUson  Avenue 
S.W.  The  private  Institute  took  on  the  train- 
ing task  with  funds  provided  under  Title  V  of 
the  U.S.  Economic  Opportunities  Act. 

Many  of  the  trainees  were  former  welfare 
clients  who  had  not  completed  high  school. 
Some  had  poor  employment  records.  Nine 
had  serious  drinking  problems.  Seven  had 
been  convited  of  felonies. 

An  Intensive  social  service  program  ac- 
companied the  Job-training  curriculum.  Ac- 
cording to  Institute  directors,  the  program 


OP   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  6037)  to  aseUt 
State  and  local  governments  In  reducing 
the  incidence  of  crime,  to  increase  the  eSec- 
tlveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  systems 
at  all  levels  of  govenmient,  and  for  other 
purpKiseE. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  express  my  continued 
support  for  H.R.  5037,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1967,  despite  amendments  from 
the  floor  which  I  feel  have  lessened  the 
efficacy  of  this  bill.  We  must  take  action 
against  the  serious  problem  of  crime  in 
the  United  States. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
foimd  that  43  percent  of  a  sampling  of 
urban  residents  say  they  stay  off  the 
streets  at  night  because  of  their  fear 
of  crime.  Thirty-five  percent  say  they 
do  not  speak  to  strangers  any  more  be- 
cause of  their  fear  of  crime.  Twenty- 
one  percent  say  they  use  cabs  and  cars 
at  night  because  of  their  fear  of  crime. 
Twenty  percent  say  they  would  like  to 
move  to  another  neighborhood  because 
of  their  fear  of  crime. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  population  in- 
creased by  8  iDercent  in  this  country, 
yet,  according  to  the  FBI,  crime  went  up 
46  percent.  Last  year  the  net  national 
loss  due  to  property  crimes  alone  was 
over  a  billion  dollars,  and  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crimes  reported  were  solved. 
Justice  is  not  prevailing  when  crime  is 
this  profitable  for  criminals. 

Of  course,  no  amount  of  tinticrime 
legislation  is  going  to  eliminate  crime 
without  a  change  in  the  attitudes  which 
cause  people  to  violate  the  law.  If  the 
Inability  to  find  jobs  leads  people  to 
crime  for  a  living,  we  must  help  them 
find  jobs.  If  the  few  corrupt  policemen 
serve  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  many 
times  their  number  of  honest  officers, 
we  must  take  more  care  in  hiring.  If  too 
much  idle  time  encourages  crime,  we 
must   provide   more   recreational   pro- 
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grams.  K  rat-Infested  tenements  are  ac- 
cepted by  Congress,  and  If  anger  at  this 
acceptance  engenders  crime,  we  must  try 
to  eliminate  the  rats.  Improve  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  will  help 
to  suppress  crime,  but  we  must  cure  the 
grave  social  ills  of  our  society  before  we 
can  except  complete  success. 

Despite  Its  limitations,  H.R.  5037  is  a 
realistic  attempt  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice.  It  is  not  a 
symbolic,  emotional  measure  which 
duplicates  existing  legislation  and  ac- 
complishes nothing  new.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $75  million 
to  be  spent  before  June  30,  1968.  The 
appropriations  are  divided  imder  three 
titles. 

TiUe  I  of  this  bill  will  allow  the  At- 
torney General  to  award  grants  to  States 
upon  his  approval  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  coordination  and  integra- 
tion of  existing  programs  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

Title  n  will  authorize  grants  to  States 
for  innovations  in  the  following  areas : 

First.  Public  protection,  including  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  evalua- 
tion of  methods,  devices,  equipment,  and 
designs  to  increase  safety  from  crime  in 
streets,  homes,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate places; 

Second.  Equipment,  including  the  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  of  equipment 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
Improve  the  deplosmient  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  personnel; 

Third.  The  recniitment,  education,  and 
training  of  all  types  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  personnel ; 

Fourth.  Management  and  organization, 
Including  the  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies  and 
functions;  . 

Fifth.  Operations  and  facilities  for  in- 
creasing the  capability  and  fairness  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  in- 
cluding the  processing,  disposition,  and 
rehabilitation  of  offenders; 

Sixth.  Community  relations,  including 
public  imderstanding  of  and  cooperation 
with  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies; 

Seventh.  Public  education  relating  to 
crime  prevention,  including  education 
programs  in  schools  and  community 
agencies;  and 

Eighth.  Construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  which  fulfill  a 
significant  Innovative  fimction. 

Title  m  will  "establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  to  encourage  research,  de- 
velopment, and  training  for  improving 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  to 
develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
methods,  techniques,  equipment,  and  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  and  reduction 
of  crime,  and  to  establish  and  operate 
regional  Institutes  for  the  training  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  for  other  purposes." 

Planning  is  essential  for  efiDcient  law 
enforcement — as  it  Is  for  any  complex 
undertaking.  Often  raw  information  ex- 
ists on  many  facets  of  crime,  yet  It  Is  not 
used  by  the  police  for  achieving  the  max- 
imum possible  protection  for  the  public. 
Patrolmen  in  cities  should  be  distributed 
where  and  when  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  needed.  Criminals  must  not  be  driven 


out  of  one  mimlclpallty,  only  to  take 
refuge  in  an  adjoining  jiulsdlction.  State, 
county,  and  city  police  must  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  efforts  and  facilities.  Title  I 
grants  will  -toe  used  for  such  plaiming  to 
better  protect  our  citizens. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  my  colleagues 
have  chosen  to  have  title  I  and  n  grants 
channeled  through  State  planning  agen- 
cies rather  than  awarded  directly  to  the 
local  agencies  involved.  Most  States  are 
incapable  of  optimum  coordination  of 
law-enforcement  efforts  because  of  their 
limited  experience  in  the  field.  Criminal 
enforcement  has  traditionally  been  with- 
in the  domain  of  local  government. 

For  instance,  $380  million  is  spent  an- 
nually for  criminal  jiistice  in  New  York 
City,  yet  none  of  this  comes  from  the 
State  government.  The  bill  originally  re- 
ported, which  allowed  direct  grants  from 
the  Attorney  General,  was  explicitly  en- 
dorsed by  a  nimiber  of  experts,  includ- 
ing a  unanimous  resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriff's  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Pohce  Associations.  The 
statement  from  the  latter  reads  in  part: 

The  International  Conference  of  PoUce  As- 
sociations representing  over  200,000  local, 
county,  and  State  law  enforcement  oflScers 
respectfully  request  that  you  oppose  this 
amendment  end  let  the  police  department 
male*  application  and  receive  the  moneys  di- 
rect f^m  the  Federal  Government. 

Eveq  perfect  planning,  however,  will 
not  overcome  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
policemen  are  using  essentially  the  same 
tools  and  practices  to  fight  crime  as  they 
were  50  years  ago.  Revolvers,  billyclubs, 
and  patrol  wagons  have  generally  been 
supplemented  by  very  few  innovations. 
This  is  the  case  despite  a  significant 
change  in  the  problems  faced  by  police 
today  in  an  urban,  mobile,  sometimes  re- 
bellious society.  This  bill,  however,  fol- 
lows up  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission: 

It  is  essential  that  the  new  Justice  De- 
partment program  embody  a  major  research 
component  if  it  is  not  simply  to  perpetuate 
present  failures  in  many  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  my  colleagues 
and  I  attended  an  exhibit  in  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  which  hinted  at  the  po- 
tential uses  of  science  by  law-enforce- 
ment agencies.  We  saw  closed  circuit 
televisions  for  surveillance  to  supplement 
officers  on  the  beat.  We  learned  of  new 
developments  in  infrared  technology  and 
fingerprinting  which  might  aid  the 
identification  of  objects  and  persons. 
There  were  many  varieties  of  communi- 
cations systems,  computers,  alarm  sys- 
tems, and  devices  which  detect  illegal 
telephone  tapping.  We  even  learned 
about  research  with  nonlethal  weapons — 
such  as  a  dart  gun  which  injects  a  fast- 
acting  knockout  dose  of  drugs  into  a  sus- 
pect while  caiising  no  permanent  dam- 
age. The  further  development  and  wide- 
spread use  of  these  and  other  as  yet 
unimagined  aids  to  crime  control  will 
be  greatly  facihtated  by  the  appropria- 
tions this  bill  authorizes. 

But  this  bill  will  do  far  more  than  give 
police  new  hardware:  the  regional  in- 
stitutes it  establishes  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  police  themselves  through 
education  and  traming.  In  almost  every 
field  we  recognize  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  education.  College  degrees  are 


usually  demanded  for  policymaking  and 
many  administrative  positions  in  both 
business  and  government.  In  most  other 
fields  some  type  of  technical  training  is 
requisite.  Even  barbers  must  undergo 
several  month  of  special  instruction.  Yet 
our  policemen,  who  literally  carry  the 
power  of  life  and  death  on  their  belts  and 
who  often  serve  as  the  very  symbol  of 
government,  seldom  have  college  experi- 
ence and  more  often  than  not  begin  their 
police  service  with  no  law-enforcement 
training  at  all.  More  than  good  intentions 
are  necessary  for  excellence  in  any  field 
of  endeavor.  Our  policemen  need  more 
and  better  schooling.  More  training:  in 
the  sensitive  area  of  community  relations 
should  be  understaken.  Officers  must  go 
through  intensive  training  in  the  difficult 
field  of  crowd  control.  They  must  learn 
when  to  act,  how  to  act,  and  when  not  to 
act. 

The  broad  nature  of  this  bill  will  allow 
funds  to  be  spent  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  prisoner  as  well  as  on  his  rapid  ap- 
prehension. By  sending  a  criminal  to 
prison  we  aim  to  protect  society.  Yet  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  often  hardens 
what  w^ould  otherwise  often  be  a  re- 
pentant single  offender  into  a  profes- 
sional criminal.  More  research  in  this 
field  must  be  done,  and  more  of  what  is 
already  known  in  the  uriiversities  must 
be  appUed  in  the  prisons.  This  bill  will 
allow  funds  to  be  used  for  such  purposes. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  passing  this  bill, 
the  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act  of  1967,  we  will  be 
taking  a  significant  and  realistic  step 
toward  reducing  common  crime — a  prob- 
lem which  existed  before  and  will  exist 
after  the  present  era  of  riots.  This  bill. 
If  enacted,  will  help  brmg  law  enforce- 
ment into  the  atomic  age  by  applying 
modem  technology,  sociology,  and  psy- 
chiatry to  problems  of  law  enforcement, 
criminal  justice,  and  crime  prevention. 
But  I  would  still  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  act  will  not  be  fully  effective 
unless  it  is  followed  up  by  an  expanded 
program  of  legislation  which  seeks  to 
eliminate  the  root  causes  of  crime. 


Blowap  in  the  Cities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent violent  disturbances  in  our  cities 
have  brought  forth  a  torrent  of  analyses 
and  suggestions  for  the  future.  Among 
the  most  honest,  sensitive,  and  realistic 
of  these  was  the  lead  editorial  in  the 
August  5  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  I 
insert  this  now  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Blowup  in  the  Cities 
"It's  not  the  "agitators'  who  blow  up.  It's 
us.  all  over  the  place,  the  colored  people  who 
say  it's  too  late  for  us  tc  wait  and  wait  when 
nothing  cornea  anyway."  That's  a  24-year- 
old  Bostonian  talUng.  He  doesn't  have  a  Job. 
though  he  has  tried  often  enough  to  get  one. 
He  never  flnisbed  high  school.  He  belongs  to 
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no  civil  rights  organization.  He  crossed  no 
state  line  to  get  to  the  riot  he  Joined.  "Every 
black  man  knowb  he's  not  really  wanted.  Just 
put  up  with,  and  given  the  salad  while 
Whltey  eats  the  turkey.  So  we're  all  one,  by 
being  black,  that's  why  we  get  hot  in  the 
Slimmer  and  try  to  break  out.  and  break  in. 
or  something,  even  If  we're  In  Iowa,  like  the 
papers  say,  it's  all  over  the  aame.  I'm  Just 
living  here,  and  when  I  heard  the  p>olice  was 
doing  what  they  was,  I  said  to  myself,  they're 
sUcking  another  knife  into  us,  and  if  we  try 
to  defend  ourselves  they  caU  us  animals,  so 
Id  better  go  fight.  ...  I  mean  flght  beside 
my  brothers  ...  so  I  Just  went  there,  and 
the  action  was  going  on,  and  that's  how  I 
got  Into  it.  There  was  lots  of  us  there — must 
have  been  a  thousand  they  said.  And  inside 
our  people  said  'good.'  They  didn't  want  the 
damage  and  the  hurt,  but  they  wanted  to 
teU  wmtey  off,  even  If  they  couldn't  do  It 
themselves.  Answers?  I  don't  know.  That's 
your  Job.  You  know  what's  needed,  and  you 
probably  say  It  can't  be  done  now,  because 
there  are  other  things  that  are  wanting  your 
money.  Well,  you  go  believe  that:  but  don't 
expect  US  to,  and  don't  be  surprised  when 
we  don't." 

So  combat  areas  multiply  as  more  and 
more  Negroes  pile  into  the  cities,  which  more 
and  more  look  like  overcrowded  prisons:  In 
1965.  Watts;  In  196«.  Chicago,  Cicero.  Harlem; 
In  1967.  Newark,  Detroit,  Minneapolis;  Plain- 
field.  New  Jersey;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Waterloo,  Iowa;  Cambridge,  Mary- 
land. As  of  two  years  ago,  a  third  of  20  mil- 
lion Negroes  were  living  In  13  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  North  and  West,  and  In  each 
city  the  story  is  the  same — "wait  and  wait 
When  nothing  comes  anyway."  We  can  now 
see  that  the  mass  protests  of  the  early  and 
middle  sixties  smd  the  response  of  the  Con- 
gress were  only  dimly  relevant  to  the  lives 
of  most  Negroes.  The  cities  In  which  they 
are  penned  up  are  not  theirs;  their  neighbor- 
hoods are  sordid  enclaves.  They  don't  have 
jobs  ( the  Negro  unemployment  rat.c  has  been 
averaging  double  that  of  the  whites);  they 
have  rotten  schools,  rotten  housing,  poor 
sanitary  facilities  and  public  services;  they 
are  cheated,  looked  down  on,  and  they  blame 
the  only  one  there  Is  to  blame — The  Man  who 
runs  things.  The  Montgomery  bus  boycott 
In  1955;  the  lunch  counter  sit-ins  of  the  early 
sixties;  the  march  on  Washington  during  the 
summer  of  '63;  the  two  clvU  rights  bills  of 
'64  and  '65  and  the  voting  rights  bUl  of  '66 
were  all  successes.  But  today  they  appear 
beside  the  point.  They  had  an  Important 
symbolic  meaning,  particularly  to  an  un- 
settled "moderate"  white  conscience;  It  was 
something  for  whites  and  Negroes  to  get  to- 
gether and  attack  the  legal  and  most  visible 
testlges  of  the  segregated  society.  But  they 
weren't  enough;  they  were  barely  a  be- 
ginning. The  rioting  Negro  today  confronts 
American  society  with  Its  ovm  deep  decay, 
far  more  serious  than  any  deprivation  of 
legal  rights.  Negro  America  Is  slum  country — 
a  foreign  country  not  seen  on  TV,  banished 
from  white  consciousness  wherever  possible. 
Its  inhabitants  are  outsiders.  The  rage,  the 
hatred  that  smoulders  in  the  ghetto  has  yet 
to  be  adequately  represented  in  the  dici- 
alons  of  goveriunent  en  any  level. 

Terrifying  as  the  looting,  the  shooting  and 
the  arson  are,  they  could  mean  a  gain  for  the 
nation  if,  as  a  result,  white  America  were 
shocked  into  looking  at  Itself,  its  cities.  Its 
neglect.  If  the  Negro  rebellion  forced  us  to 
face  our  smugness  and  evasions,  the  violence 
of  these  past  weeks  woiUd  have  served  some 
constructive  purpose.  But  no  such  reaction 
has  been  forthcoming.  There  has  not  been  a 
word,  for  example,  from  the  national  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  that  would  sug- 
gwt  how  compllclt  white  America  is  In  the 
noting.  Prom  General  Elsenhower  down,  these 
«»<lers  have  sought  reassurance  in  fantasy — 
tt»e  fantasy  that  tyelleves  order  Is  to  be  found 
•t  the  end  of  a  nlghtsttck.  that  a  few  agi- 


tators are  the  cause  of  the  discontent,  that 
the  remedy  Is  to  And  them  and  punish  them. 
They  Republicans  hint  of  conspiracy — not 
the  white  conspiracy  to  defraud  and  depress 
the  ghetto  people,  but  the  conspiracy  of 
"criminals."  Senator  Dirksen  wants  an  in- 
vestigation "to  see  if  there  is  a  touch  of  red" 
behind  the  riots.  The  Republican  Leader  in 
the  House,  Gerald  Ford,  "can't  help  but  be- 
lieve there  is  in  the  background  some  na- 
tional plan."  They  do  not  grasp  at  all  the 
fact  that  law  and  order  are  the  consequence 
of  domestic  transquillty,  not  the  other  way 
'round. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  that  fool- 
ish, but  he  and  the  spokesmen  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  nonetheless  accomplices  In 
this  national  crime  of  evasion.  A  conrunit- 
ment  without  cause  to  Vietnam  has  obsessed 
them;  the  ghetto  .has  paid  the  price.  Who, 
if  not  the  President,  should  have  made  It  his 
first  order  of  business  to  require  the  nation 
to  understand  what  Negroes  endure,  and  go 
on  from  there  to  enlist  the  nation  In  a 
massive  attack  on  squalor?  Instead  of  first 
things  first,  it  has  been  first  thin^  second 
or  third  or  not  at  all.  In  June  of  this  year, 
the  President  said  he  was  "trying  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  in  cooperation  with  the  cities, 
the  counties,  the  states  and  the  private  em- 
ployers to  minimize  the  tensions  that  exist." 
Everything?  Congress  "promptly  and  gener- 
ously" appropriated  »75-mlIlion  in  special 
funds  for  summer  programs  for  the  cities.  A 
few  weeks  later,  the  President  was  boasting 
to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
"our  prosperity  Is  second  to  none  anywhere 
In  the  wtM-ld."  The  Jaycees  cheered;  It  seemed 
true  to  them. 

Neither  the  fear  of  riots  then  nor  the  fact 
of  riots  now  has  shaken  our  complacency. 
Not  one  influential  white  politician  has  yet 
responded  to  the  slogan  "Black  Power"  with 
anything  other  than  Indignation  and  de- 
rision. All  the  demogogic  skills  of  a  Stokely 
Carmlchael  have  been  more  than  equalled 
by  repeated  allusions  in  the  press  and  on 
platforms  to  "racism  in  reverse"  and  "black 
supremacists."  as  if  the  country  were  deter- 
mined to  confirm  what  Mr.  Carmlchael  in 
The  New  Republic  last  year  called  "the  Amer- 
ican capacity  for  self-delusion."  The  most 
destructive  element  in  the  "Black  Power" 
movement  has  been  publicized;  the  best,  the 
most  hopeful,  has  been  Ignored.  The  worst 
element — and  it  does  not  lead  to  power  but 
to  Impotence — is  the  cry  for  revenge.  It  is 
the  shout  of  the  head  of  SNCC  In  Cambridge, 
Maryland:  "Burn  this  town  down  .  .  .  when 
you  tear  down  the  white  man.  brother,  you 
are  hitting  him  in  the  money.  Don't  love  him 
to  death.  Shoot  him  to  'leath."  But  that  Is 
not  black  America  speaking,  and  the  cruelest 
irony  Is  that  the  violence  such  talk  triggers 
reduces  not  the  white,  but  the  poor  Negro  to 
ruin.  "Burn  this  town  down"  is  the  shout 
of  the  angry,  exalted  young  Brown  Shirt 
called  by  blood  to  smash  the  shops  of  "non- 
Aryans."  It  leads  to  madness. 

What  is  encouraging  about  the  still  un- 
formed Black  Power  movement,  however.  Is 
the  emergence  of  Negro  awareness  and  re- 
sponsibility, the  determination  to  do  things 
not  wait  for  others  to  do  them,  not  accept 
the  bought  leadership  with  which  ghettos 
have  been  saddled.  An  enlightened  white 
leadership  would  encourage  every  sign  of 
pride  within  the  Negro  community,  foster 
every  move  for  self-policing,  self-help.  For 
Black  Power  can  mean  Jobs,  businesses, 
homes,  schools,  neighborhoods  and  poliu- 
cians  which  black  Americans  can  claim  for 
their  own  and  In  which  they  can  take  pride. 
When  it  gets  above  and  beyond  a  shrill  talk- 
athon to  practical  polltlclal  organization. 
Black  Power  could  prove  a  blessing. 

The  collapse  In  meaningful  communica- 
tion between  the  two  racea  will  be  hard  to 
restore.  RloUng,  the  head  of  the  Urban 
League  In  Washington,  D.C.  said  the  other 
day,  Is  Just  a  "low  form  of  conmmnlcatlon  by 


people  who  seek  to  get  a  response  from  a 
society  that  seems  to  be  deaf  to  their  needs." 
Up  to  now,  the  Negroes  who  have  been  con- 
sulted by  "the  power  structure"  were  the 
civil  rights  leaders  who  are  respectable 
middle  class,  and  therefore  (through  no  fault 
of  their  own)  out  of  touch  with  the  street 
leaders  who  say:  Why  don't  people  ask  us. 
Instead  of  telling  us. 

But  White  America  will  not  be  ready  to 
communicate  with  the  ghettos,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  in  the  ghettos,  until  it 
regains  its  moral  balance.  Then  we  shall 
appreciate  the  absurdity,  the  barbarity  of 
an  economic  system  capable  of  creating  en- 
tirely new  technologies  to  place  a  man  on 
the  moon  in  a  single  decade  and  ordering  its 
priorities  to  expend  $40  billion  to  accomplish 
this  feat,  meanwhile  finding  itself  unable  to 
make  available  $40  million  to  begin  reduc- 
ing the  rat  population  that  plagues  large 
cities.  A  military  industrial  system  capable 
of  producing  and  spending  more  than  $3 
million  an  hour  prosecuting  a  little  under- 
stood war  in  South  Vietnam  is  the  very  sys- 
tem that  responds  to  riots  by  putting  forth 
a  meaningless  anti-riot  act.  Unless  and  untU 
the  American  political  system  gets  its  priori- 
ties in  perspective  and  puts  at  least  the 
same  resources,  technologies  and  concern 
into  a  truly  harmonious  multi-racial  society 
as  it  has  put  into  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
or  making  Asia  "safe  for  democracy,"  there 
will  be  no  end  to  riots. 

But  Judging  by  the  past  performance  no 
such  naUonal  commitment  Is  likely — not  un- 
til New  York.  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles  Is 
brought  to  an  indefinite  standstill  by  a  well- 
organized  guerrilla  action  against  the  white 
establishment.  If  that  happens,  and  It  may 
be  inevitable,  there  will  be  accusations,  as 
there  are  now,  of  communist  organizers  at 
work,  and  the  gap  between  white  and  black 
will  wrlden  further.  But  those  whose  eyes 
are  open  to  realities  will  know  that  no  po- 
litical or  economic  ideology  could  have  had 
the  force  to  move  people  with  such  despera- 
tion as  three  centuries  of  dehumanlzatlon. 
The  answer  does  not  Ue  with  the  national 
guard  or  federal  troops  or  anti-riot  legisla- 
tion or  handouts,  but  in  a  netlonal  decision 
to  emancipate  the  ghetto,  and  not  by  proc- 
lamation alone.  Urban  America  needs  a 
Marshall  Plan,  lavishly  financed,  planned 
and  carried  out  by  blacks  and  whites.  The 
Negro  wanto  white  America  to  match  his 
impatience,  to  become  engaged.  But  white 
America  is  engaged  elsewhere.  It  has  yet  to 
see  that  it  is  not  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  that  is  dishoronable,  but  with- 
drawal from  the  struggle  in  our  streets. 


The  Honorable  James  E.  Moriarty,  Referee 
in  Bankmptcy  for  the  Central  District  uf 
California,  Ditcasses  Effect  of  Garnish- 
ment Laws  on  Personal  Bankraplciea 

Endorses  Antigamithment  Provision  of 
H.R.  11601 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  do 
honest  merchants  and  lenders  have  to 
resort  constantly  to  the  practice  of  gar- 
nishment in  order  to  collect  debts?  The 
evidence  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee   on   Banking    and    Currency    Is 
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bulldine  to  an  overwhelming  case  against 
garnishment  as  being  a  device  used  pri- 
marily and  principally  by  credit  gyps  to 
entice  the  unwary  purchaser  or  borrower 
Into  going  heavily  into  debt — as  long  as 
he  is  gamlshable. 

I  submit  as  part  of  that  evidence  In 
support  of  the  antigamishment  provi- 
sion of  the  Consiuner  Credit  Protection 
Act.  H.R.  11601 — which  also  contains 
strong  "truth-ln-lending"  sections — the 
impressive  and  at  the  same  time  horri- 
fying statement  presented  to  us  last  Fri- 
day by  the  Honorable  James  E.  Moriar- 
ity,  referee  in  bankruptc}  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  James  E.  Mosiarttt.  Reterez 
IN  Bankbuftct,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.,  Be- 

TOMM      TBI      StTBCOMMITTEE      ON      CONSUMES 

Arruaa    of    tbx    House    Commtttzz    on 

Banking  and  CtnutzNCT,  Fbidat,  August  11, 

1967,  ON  HJl.  11601  AND  Related  Bnxs 

Iiladajn  Chairman,  I  am  James  E.  Morlar- 

Ity,     Referee    In    Bankruptcy,    serving    the 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Central 

DtBtrict  of  California.  I  have  been  a  Referee 

In  Bankruptcy  since  January  21,  1963.  Prior 

thereto  I  had  devoted  my  entire  legal  career 

to  the  service  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 

aervlng  in  many  legal  capacities.  My  presence 

here  today  Is  to  assist,  aa  best  I  can,  the 

Cotnmlttee  In  Its  consideration  of  H.R.  11601, 

which  is  known  as  the  "Consumer  Credit 

Protection  Act." 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
position  I  hold  does  not  permit  me  to  make  a 
policy  recommendation  for  or  against  the 
pending  legislation  since  this  Is  solely  within 
the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  However,  I  would  like 
to  relate  to  the  Committee  my  experiences  as 
a  Referee  as  It  Is  pertinent  to  the  legislation 
under  consideration. 

In  the  four-and-one-half  years  that  I  have 
served  as  a  Referee  I  have  handled  8,210 
bankruptcy  matters.  Of  this  niimber  ap- 
proximately 90%,  or  roughly  7,500.  have  been 
what  may  be  referred  to  as  straight  bank- 
ruptcies filed  by  wage  earners.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  It  Is  In  this  area  that  the 
Committee  Is  most  interested.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  persons  seeking 
the  protection  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  come 
before  the  Courts  because  of  excessive  medi- 
cal bills,  lack  of  employment,  domestic  dis- 
cord, easy  credit,  and  other  factors.  While 
It  may  sound  strange,  we  had  a  very  nasty 
experience  several  years  ago  In  which  certain 
debt  consolidating  Orrns,  or  pro  raters,  ac- 
tually caused  a  niunber  of  persons  to  come 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  aid.  I  am  sure 
that  each  member  of  the  Committee  is  well 
aware  of  the  series  of  articles  written  bv 
Miss  Miriam  Ottenberg.  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Star  within  the  last  six 
months.  This  series  of  articles  dealt  with 
the  vicious  procedures  used  by  many  debt 
consolidating  firms. 

California,  and  particularly  the  Central 
District  of  CsUlfomla,  which  encompasses 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Lee  Angeles,  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  bankruptcy  capital 
of  the  world.  The  figures  support  this  dubi- 
ous honor.  But  the  figures  do  not  tell  the 
entire  story.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  the  State  of  California,  dating  back  to  the 
days  Immediately  following  WWI,  that  per- 
sons, particularly  servicemen,  were  encour- 
aged to  come  and  settle  In  Caltfomla  and 
were  given  certain  tax  Incentives  on  their 
residential  property.  This  policy  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  With  the  conclusion  of 
WWII  many  of  our  fighting  men,  having 
spent  time  In  CalUomla  either  In  training 
or  In  transit  to  the  Pacific  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, found  in  California  a  way  of  life  which 
they  desired,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  11  the  Infliuc  of  new  rraldents 


reached  its  peak.  This  steady  flow  of  per- 
sons has  continued  to  this  date.  We  have 
welcomed  these  people  and  they  bave  made 
our  State  the  most  populo\u  in  the  nation 
and  they  have  contributed  muob  to  the  In- 
dustrial   growth    of   California. 

Many  of  our  new  citizens  came  to  Cali- 
fornia without  Jobs  and  heavUy  in  debt, 
so  we  Inherited  the  problems  that  they 
thought  they  left  behind.  Prom  personal 
experience  I  can  state  that  I  have  presided 
at  hearings  on  a  Bankrupt's  petition  in 
which  not  one  single  California  creditor  was 
listed. 

Of  equal  Importance  has  been  the  relax- 
ing of  credit  restrictions.  Individual  debt, 
not  so  long  ago  was  discouraged  and  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  is  now  encouraged. 
More  than  encouraged,  debt  today  is  mer- 
chandized as  extensively  and  skillfully  as 
any  commodity,  notwithstanding  occasional 
pious  reminder  to  "never  borrow  money 
needlessly".  The  communication  media  that 
touches  a  family's  life  constantly  urges  It 
to  buy  on  "easy"  terms,  to  open  charge  ac- 
counts with  "nominal"  monthly  service 
charges.to  get  a  new  car  at  "bank"  terms, 
travel  now  and  pay  later — whether  the" 
family  can  aSord  It  or  not. 

Many  researchers  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit  have  concluded  that  a  person  can  be- 
come addicted  to  excessive  credit  buying 
Just  as  one  becomes  addicted  to  alcohol, 
narcotics  or  gambling. 

I  wovUd  like  to  relate  one  very  Interesting 
experience  which  points  up  how  easy  It  is  to 
obtain  credit.  Shortly  after  I  became  a  Re- 
feree In  January  1963,  I  had  a  hearing  on  a 
Bankrupt's  petition.  The  bankrupt  was  a 
Seaman  2^0  stationed  at  the  Iiong  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard.  He  listed  approximately 
•2.000.  in  debts  of  which  over  (1,700.  was 
owing  to  one  of  the  better  known  depart- 
ment stores  in  Long  Beach.  During  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  the  Bankrupt 
the  Court  Inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
Indebtedness  and  was  advised  by  the  Bank- 
rupt that  between  December  1  and  December 
15,  1962,  he  had  purchased  over  $1,700  worth 
of  merchandise  to  be  sent  to  his  relatives 
and  friends  back  East  as  Christmas  presents. 
While  you  might  say  that  the  gentleman  had 
a  little  larceny  In  his  heart,  I  think  you 
might  have  some  criticism  of  the  depart- 
ment store  for  being  so  lax  in  their  credit 
procedxires. 

As  a  Referee  I  do  not  like  to  see  creditors 
sustain  losses  but  I  must  conclude  that  in 
most  cases  the  creditor  has  In  many  res- 
pects created  the  very  problem  from  which 
his  loss  arose.  Each  of  us  are  paying  for 
these  losses  when  we  pay  our  monthly  bills. 
The  creditor  merely  adds  to  the  normal  price 
a  sum  sufficient  to  write-off  these  losses. 

Reference  Is  now  made  to  some  specific  Cali- 
fornia Statutes  which  relates  to  the 
legislation  before  this  Committee. 

GARNISHMENTS 

In  the  recent  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture which  has  Just  completed  its  delibera- 
tions, several  bills  were  introduced  to  tone 
down  the  effect  of  garnishment  of  wages. 
The  flght  for  this  legislation  was  led  by 
freshmen  members  of  the  Assembly. 

One  bill,  Introduced  by  Assemblyman 
David  Roberti,  had  for  its  purpose  the  pro- 
hibition against  discharging  an  emyloyee  due 
to  the  garnishment  of  wages.  This  bill  passed 
the  Assembly  but  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Another  bill,  introduced  by 
Assemblywoman  Yvonne  Brathwalte,  passed 
the  Assembly  by  one  vote  but  was  killed  In 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  This  latter 
bin  originally  provided  for  the  exemption 
of  one-half  of  "net  earnings"  or  the  first  (100. 
whichever  Is  greater.  By  amendment  the 
term  "net  earnings"  was  deleted  and  the  $100. 
limitation  was  reduced  to  $70.  This  bill  would 
also  have  prohibited  garnishment  of  wages 
before  Judgment. 


I  have  talked  with  members  of  the  Legls. 
latvu-e  and  have  been  advised  that  opposi- 
tion to  these  bills  came  from  collection 
agencies,  small  Jewelry  shope  and  neighbor- 
hood furniture  stores.  There  was  no  notice- 
able opposition  from  banks,  doctors,  small 
loan  companiee  (one  actually  endorsed  the 
amended  bUl  which  passed  the  Assembly) 
or  department  Btoree. 

The  current  failure  came  after  an  Assem- 
bly Interim  Judiciary  Committee  studied  the 
subject  and  concluded : 

"[A]  revision  of  the  law  which  will  Increase 
the  debtor's  protection  by  way  of  exemption 
and  which  will  make  that  protection  more 
modern  and  equal  will  be  of  benefit  to  both 
debtors  and  creditors.  This  conclusion  re- 
fiects  the  underlying  fact  that  neither  debtor 
nor  creditor  benefits  when  the  debtor  Is  fi- 
nancially crippled.  A  more  powerful  exemp- 
tion law  will  help  keep  the  debtor  from  sink- 
Ing  further  Into  a  financial  abyss  and  losing 
his  Job.  At  the  same  time  it  will  protect  the 
creditors  to  the  extent  that  It  allows  the 
debtor  to  keep  going  and  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Incidental  credit  grantors  such  as  doctors. 
lawyers  and  small  businessmen  lose  when 
a  small  loan  company  garnishes  wages  and 
causes  the  debtor  to  be  fired  or  run  for  bank- 
ruptcy. A  law  with  more  exemption  protec- 
tion win  enoorurage  the  commercial  credit 
grantors  to  be  more  careful  in  choosing  their 
credit  risks.  If  the  creditor  will  do  this,  he 
win  reduce  his  bad  debt  losses.  This  induced 
care  may  result  In  some  reduction  of  overall 
credit  granted,  but  the  reduction  will  prob- 
ably be  small  and  will  be  Justified  by  the 
decrease  in  human  misery  caused  by  extreme 
credit  problems.  Finally,  an  exemption  law 
can  be  tailored  to  encourage  the  debtor  to 
find  a  program  which  will  help  him  to  find 
his  way  out  of  a  bad  financial  situation  and 
into  a  better  one. 

"The  Judiciary  Committee  report  made  no 
specific  proposals." 

Also,  a  comprehensive  study  by  George 
Brimn  was  published  in  the  California  Xaw 
Review,  December  1965,  Vol.  53,  No.  5,  page 
1214.  The  Brunn  Report  Included  an  anaylsls 
of  Court  records  In  San  Francisco.  There  is 
attached  to  this  statement  an  analysis  of 
Civil  Court  Pilings  of  the  Los  Angeles  Muni- 
cipal Court. 

The  efTect  of  a  garnishment  can  be  de- 
vastating to  a  debtc»-.  Most  employers  dis- 
like garnishments  because  of  the  extra  work 
and  cost.  As  a  matter  of  ix>llcy  many  em- 
ployers will  fir«  an  employee  after  the  second 
garnishment.  Blnce  California  law  permits 
multiple  levies  a  worker  could  be  fired  within 
an  eight-day  period,  the  time  necessary  to 
cover  two  weekly  pay  periods.  Not  only  does 
this  challenge  the  ability  of  the  worker  to 
provide  for  the  family  needs,  but  a  worker 
who  has  been  fired  because  of  garnishment 
can  become  a  faceless  p>erson  In  the  army  of 
the  unemployed.  He  may  be  a  well-qualified 
machinist  whose  talents  are  in  demar.d.  but 
he  Is  unemployable. 

At  a  time  when  skilled  employee.s  are  In 
great  demand  we  must  conclude  that  the 
exclusion  of  such  a  worker  from  our  work 
force  is  a  great   waste  of  manpower 

CKEDIT  SALES 

The  State  of  California  has  enacted  legis- 
lation that  has  for  its  purpose  the  prorectlon 
of  the  debtor  who  must  resort  to  credit  buy- 
ing or  credit  financing.  In  1960  the  Unruh 
Act  (Civil  Code  1801  et  seq.)  was  passed  by 
the  legislature. 

Perhapjs  the  most  important  provl.sion  it 
Section  18  1812.5  which  prohibits  deficiency 
Judgments  resulting  from  repossession  and 
sale  of  personal  property.  Section  1803.1. 
1803.2,  1803.3,  1803.4,  1803.6.  1803.6  and  18037 
contain  provisions  relating  to  "Truth  In 
Sales." 

AUTOMOBILES 

In  the  purchase  of  automobiles  tl.e  Rees- 
I^everlng  Act  {Civil  Code  2981,  et  seq  i  ha* 
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given  the  purchaser  certain  protection.  Un-  Analysis  or  Civn,  Court  PrLiNos  or  Lob  involved   In   the   lawsuit   indicated   that    In' 

UXe  other  credit  sales,  the  buyer  Is  liable  for  Angela  Municipal  Coukt  those  actions  based  on  contract   36  5-„  we« 

""J  IfeTcrSe^SSlaTsuch^c'^r  ^   iNTRonucnoN  for  less  than  ,200.00   (Smlll  ClaS^^'j^U^ 

t^'?^tle"tlf^°i:LtuSe'a's^e'b.e'=';:n  Attachments    by    way    of    wage    garnish-  ^,^e^'°rthi:°^S"o^'we^rr-  t^^^S?^ 

o,  the  debt,  listed  by  bankrupts.                  ^  ^rrenL^^br^ugLt^tiX  ISZ^'^l.^.  T-  farprt^teTfor^of't^r-t^^a'!''^^ 

small  loans  slstlng  the  Indigent.  ^'^  '°  ^^e  Municipal  Court) . 

In  the  area  of  small  loans  (Financial  Code  This  and  obviously  related  problems  moti-  i'-  nisposmoN  of  civil  file 
Section  24000  et  seq.)   Sections  24411,  24412.  vated  a  group  to  run  a  search  of  the  Civil  The  following  statistics  resultine  from  this 
24413   and   24414    the   "Truth   in   Lending"  Court    files    of    the    Los    Angeles    Municipal  random   samplfng   of  S,s   S^^  indTcaJ^ 
provisions   give   the   borrower   some   protec-  Court    (one   of   twenty-six   Municipal   Court  the  following  as  applied  to  the  contract  ac- 
tion. Section  24462.  as  amended,  sets  forth  Divisions   in   Los   Angeles   County)    in  rela-  tions                                                       w   i  <«.■.  w- 
the  maximum  charges.  It  «mnot  be  said  that  tion  to  the  nature  of  suits  filed.  i.  Answers  to  the  complaint  were  filed  In 
these    provisions    make    the    full    disclosure  There  was  no  preconceived  idea  as  to  what  only  8   »>    (or  1  743i    of  the  cases 
that   Is   sought    by    the    provisions    of    H.R.  such  a  search  might  reveal;   but.  in  part,  it  2.  In  50.5-i  oir  the  cases  (or  11002)    Judg- 
11601.  was  thought  that  such  a  search  would  con-  ment  against  the  defendant  was' entered  bv 
EXEMPTIONS  firm  in  most  respects  the  findings  of  a  study  default,  entry  being  made  by  the  Clerk  of 

The  exemptions  granted  under  state  law  ''y    George    Brunn,    "Wage    Garnishment    in  Court, 

to  a  debtor  are  generally  Uberal  and  it  has  CoZ:/omto.-  A  Study  and  Recommendations',  3.  Of    21'Tof   the    writs   that    indicated   a 

been  the  policy  of  our  courte,  both  state  and  December   1965  California  Law  Review,  Vol.  return  on  the  levy  of  attachment  or  exf«u- 

federal  to  give  these  exemption  statutes  a  53.  No.  5.  and  would  assist  this  Committee  tlon.  57%  were  on  wages,  21%  were  on  bank 

liberal   interpretation   and   to   avoid   forfei-  in  consideration  of  AB  457.  accounts.  iS'-r  were  on  personal  property, 

ture  of  these  rights  if.  at  all,  possible.  Brief-  ii.  compilation  or  civn.  filings  However,    it    is   diflScult   to   reconcile   thla 

ly.  a  debtors  property  which  is  exempt  from  cases  filed   In  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  ^"^^^^  number  in  relation  to  the  total  ban- 

execution    includes    in    part;    a    homestead  Court  (fiscal  vear  July  1  to  June  30)  were  died  by  the  Marshal's  Department, 

(husband    and    wife)     $15,000:    deposits    in  '  ,..  release  or  attachment 

qualified  savings  and  loan  associations  $1,000;  ioiai      fe- 

deposits   in   credit   associations   $1,500-    one  *''""     '^^^  '  VI  hile  a  portion  of  the  Code  relative  to  the 

automobile  of  a  value  not  in  excess  of  $350-      1963-64 95,  577        82  J^^^'^  °^  ^  attachment  by  the  posting  of  a 

(This  exemption  has  recently  been  increased      19S4-65    102.163         85  '^°^^   ^r   other  security  is   a   possibility,   no 

to  a  value  of  $1,000  with  an  equity  of  $350)-      1965-66 107,616         84  ^^^'^  release  is  recently  a  matter  of  record. 

household  furnlttire  commensurate  with  the  ,  These  percentages  of  cases  were  contrac  are'^e'rv  m?/e°q'uenr^"°'^  ''°"  attachment 

debtors  station   in   life;    clothing   and   per-  tual  in  nature;  the  balance  covers  auto  acci-  •   '""^'^'^^"^ 

K>nal  effects.  ^ents,  conversion  of  properties,  unlawful  de-  "    conclusions 

When  we  get  to  the  exemption  of  wages  tainer,  mechanic  liens,  and  related  "wrongs"  ^  Eighty  to  85%  of  the  actions  filed  in  the 

we  find  that  California  appears  to  lag  behind  (Figures  from  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Coiu-t  Municipal  Court  are  of  a  contractxial  nature, 

many   of   her    sister   states.   Under    Section  Public  Reports  )  ^    O^    these    contractual    cases,    75%    are 

890.11  of  the  California  Code  of  Civil  Proce-  filed  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  coUec- 

dure  the   exemption    for   wages   is   one-half  During  the  corresponding  period  of  time,  tlon  agencies  ( »'3  of  the  total  cases  filed), 

of  the  debtor's   earnings.    While    there    are  ^^^    ^°s    Angeles    County    Marshal's    Office  1.  That    in    over   one-half   of   these   cases 

is-ovlslons  under  Section  690.26  that  enable  made  attempts   to  levy  on  debtors,  or  per-  Judgment  was  entered  by  default, 

the  wage  earner  to  claim  the  entire  salary  *°"s    holding    debtor's    funds    as    follows:  2.  That  in  only  8%   were  the  defendants 

as  exempt,  the  difficulty  and  cost  is  often  1963-64.  108.201  times;  1964-65,  114,972  times;  able  or  willing  to  file  an  answer. 

a  bar  to  such  relief.  Except  for  the  rare  case.  1965-66.   127,762  times.  c.  That  30%  of  the  cases  filed  In  the  Loa 

fifty  percent    (50%)    of    the   wage    earner's  These  figures  are  maintained  by  the  Mar-  Angeles  Municipal   Court  would  be  filed  in 

salary   is    subject    to    garnishment,    attach-  shals  Office,  but  whether  such  attempt  to  the  Small  Claims  Court    except  that  an  as- 

ment  or  execution.  reach   the  debtor's   fund   were  successful   is  slgnee  cannot  sue  In  such  court    nor  will  a 

It  was  not  until  1955  that  one-half  of  the  '^°''  recorded   for  percentage   determination,  writ  of  attachment  be  Issued, 

"""^f  L7*^.*u     *'f<=*™*    automatically    ex-  ni.  random  sampling  or  civn.  file  D.  It  Is  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  results 

!^^affldai?t  of  «^,,hL  t^^'  ^^'^^^  f ""  ■^^  <="««  fl'^d  ^  the  Los  Angeles  Munlcl-  «*  the  examination  covered  herein  substan- 

^ceffn  order  ^Sn\nl              ^''^'°!  P^'   C°""  ^^^^ng  the  first  qu^r   of   1965  >t'ates    the    article    referred    to    by    George 

officer  m  order  to  obtain  any  exemption  at  indicated:'  Brunn  of  the  San  Francisco  area 

Because   of   the   shortness   of   time   I   was  Cases     Percent  ^^^^^^^^^ 

unable  to  confer  with  a  spokesman  for  the      Contract    action.. 21,786         80.5 

Commission   on   Uniform   Stete   Laws    Pro-     '^°'^   **"to  accident) 3,031         11.2  ,         ^         , «      ,»  , 

fewor  William  Warren  of  the  School  of  Law     Unlawful  detainer 1,266          4.5  Detenoration  of  Oor  Defense  Structore 

of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles     '^^^^ 3.8  

it  active  on  a  committee  which  U  drafting                  „                                            KX'l'KNSTON  OF  RTn^/TARTTQ 

a  model  uniform  statute  dealing  with  con-                  T°tal  cases  filed 27.080       100.0  iJ-^. ililNbluw   OF  KEMARKS 

rpr .V.U"  SL  r:r2,r;i, •?„•;  j,T;'JrrZi7^r  "'"- """"■""  hon.  edward'j.  derwinski 

documents   suBMPrrED  would  indicate  that  of  21.736  cases  filed.  17.-  .-,     T-.irD«rTxTor^T     »»       'c 

I  have   delivered   to   the   Committee   the  "^^  ^^^  ^led  by  assignees,'  or  63%  0/  the  ^r^^-   i-'tKWlNfaKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   an- 

followlng  documents:  total  actions  filed.  otner  necessary  warning  of  the  deterlo- 

1.  Pertinent    Section    of    the    California  B.  The  random  sampling  as  to  the  amount  ration  of  our  defense  Structure  was  con- 

Civu  Code  (Unruh  Act)   relating  to  Credit     talned  in  an  article  from  the  August  14 

^'*_.               ,  ,    ^  '  The   random   sample  was  taken  for  the  e<iition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  written 

AMli^nT'^f  ^^            °    *•**  Rees-Levering  months    of    February,    March,    April     1965-  ^^  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  that  news- 

ac^-caiifornia    Automobile    Sales    Finance  based  on  a  random  numbers  table.  This  pari  paper's  Washington  bureau.  I  beUeve  Mr. 

3  Pertinent  Section  nf  fh»  raitf«r„.,  iw  f'"^"^"  ''^'""^  ^^'  ^^^^  because  the  group-  Trohan "s  commentary  deserves  practi- 

lumcuic^e  relating  to  Smal^  KTcom'  "1^.^^:°''"''"°*  '°  '2S**?^**^  '°''^'''«  *^^  '"^^^^^  ^'^  ^  ^'^^  '^  ^  ^he  Record 

reiaung  10  tsmaii  LKjan  Com-  Eijace.    Two   persons   worked   Independently,  at  this  point' 

«^d'  ».        i.    ^     ^,  One  examined  215  cases,  the  other  265  cases-      -rr    ^       '  ^^ 

r^     /  o!''.*.    ?!<="°°»    o'    **»»    CalUomla  and,  when  these  two  studies  were  compared  ^""^  States  Piddled  Whu-e  Russia  Bun.T 

Cto^  of   CivU   Procedure   relating    to   wage  the  difference  in  results  was  minimal    Prom  ^'^""^ 

R  £:i°,„  •   .^    „    ,,            ,  tbls.  It  was  concluded  that  the  samplings  (By  Walter  Trohan) 

Ubor^P^rL^^t'*'    *f    the    California  were     representative    of    the    whole,     even  Washington,  August  13.-One  of  the  most 

e  Wa^   oi^u^n^„f*^°'^*^^''^r^n-  though  less  than  2%  of  cases  filed  were  re-  Important    military    developments    in    ovr 

Stud^    and^ion^J^^Li^,   ^^^f}r^-     .*  ^'^'"^-  F^rthe'-'  »  ^^^^  corresponding  check  tlme-the  decUne  In  American  mlUtary  plant 

Uw  Lvf^w   .  K^^°'^?°dations-CaIlfomla  of  the  same  period  for  1966  indicated  that  development  and  the  stepping  up  of  Soviet 

7  S!      n                ^         ^*'     '■"^''-  *^*  "^"'^  ^''^  ^  '^<=<>''«*  ^«>  ^»>at  "^8^^  mlUtary  alrerafl^has  gone  nrtually  unno- 

I.  Miscellaneous    reports    and    papers    re-  result  from  a  more  extended  study.  ticed  in  preoccupation  over  missiles 

to  Ih.  J»^*°*  legislative  efforts  to  liberal-  'Assignees  for  the  most  part  are  collection  The  United  States  has  phased  out  all  of 

*  '^^^  exemption.  agencies.  j^  medium  B-17  bomber,  and  retains  an 
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aging  force  of  600  B-62s  and  80  B-588.  The 
air  forca  had  expected  to  replace  obsolete 
strategic  bombers  with  mote  modem  coun- 
terparts, such  as  supersonic  aircraft,  but 
this  country  has  not  built  an  Intercontinen- 
tal bomber  in  six  years. 

Russia  feared  American  intercontinental 
bombers  more  than  it  feared  missiles.  In  1961 
the  Reds  maneuvered  a  shift  In  United 
States  defense  strategy.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  on  the  night  of  March  11,  1961, ' 
ordered  a  cut-off  of  super-bomber  develop- 
ment, along  with  cutbacks  In  missiles. 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  then  In  the  state  de- 
partment and  now  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  played  a  major  role  In  this 
decision.  During  a  Rostow  visit  to  Moscow 
late  In  1960,  Red  leaders  expressed  doubt  that 
American  military  men  honestly  supported 
disarmament  and  complained  about  the  ag- 
gressive appearance  of  "first-strike"  weapons 
or  intercontinental  bombers. 

Roetow's  report,  on  his  return,  is  credited 
with  baTlng  resulted  In  Kennedy's  shift  In  de- 
fense strategy  from  a  force  capable  of  strik- 
ing to  a  deterrent  force  for  limited  war.  The 
decline  in  the  American  air  force  was  further 
sped  by  the  cost-effectiveness  program,  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  hla  whiz  kids. 

COST-BTKTIVINBSS    PBOCRAM    HASNT    WORKED 

The  cost-effectiveness  program  hasn't 
worked  out  well  In  the  TPX  development  of 
a  medium  flghter-bomber  for  the  air  force 
and  the  navy.  The  cost  of  the  plane,  which 
was  to  have  been  2  million  dollars  each,  is 
now  estimated  at  8  millions  each  and  there  is 
grave  doubt  that  the  plane  can  take  off  with 
a  full  load  of  fuel  and  bombs  from  the  deck 
of  aircraft  carriers.  This  plane  must  be  re- 
fueled BO  that  It  Is  not  properly  speaking  an 
Interoontlnental  bomber. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  have  not  been 
lagging  In  plane  development.  Observers 
have  spotted  six  new  types  and  some  believe 
there  are  as  many  as  nine  In  all  classes  ol 
aircraft. 

Currently,  the  Russians  have  the  larger 
strategic  bomber  force  in  numbers  and,  if 
not,  In  performance.  The  Riissians  are  ahead 
In  numbers  because  they  have  retained  their 
medium  bomb«^  comparable  to  the  1,000 
B-47B  which  the  United  States  scrapped. 
The  Russians  have  900  TU-16s  and  TU-22s 
In  service. 

BXD6     IXNGTHENING    RANGE    OF    SOME    BOMBERS 

The  Reds  do  not  currently  have  many 
planes  comparable  to  our  600  B-52s.  They 
have  110  M-4s,  a  four  engine  turboprop  with 
a  bomb  capacity  of  20,000  pounds.  They  also 
haTe  100  TU-958,  which  have  a  range  of  7,800 
miles  with  a  bomb  load  of  40.000  pounds. 
The  Reds  are  developing  refueling  techniques 
to  lengthen  the  range  of  the  medlimi  bomb- 
ers and  are  reportedly  developing  sui>ersonlc 
bombers. 

American  airmen  know  that  while  the 
Russians  are  talking  about  the  obeolescence 
of  Intercontinental  bombers  In  modem  war, 
they  have  always  feared  the  striking  power 
ot  the  American  strategic  air  command. 
From  the  organization  and  developtnent 
plans  of  the  Red  air  force,  aviation  strate- 
gists here  are  aware  that  Russia  Is  not  ne- 
glecting Intercontinental  bombers  while  we 
are. 

To  military  experts  it  Is  obvious  that  un- 
der Russian  strategy  a  bomber  force  is  being 
developed  to  deliver  strikes  by  medium  and 
long  range  bomJbers,  which  can  be  followed 
and  observed,  after  a  first  strike  by  Russian 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  "Tht  long 
range  bomber*  would  launch  air  to  surface 
missiles  from  points  beyond  the  range  of 
anti-aircraft  bombers  In  following  up  a  mls- 
■Ue  strike. 


The  Lobbyists  and  Dickey  Dam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now 
been  3  weeks  since  this  House  refused 
to  appropriate  final  planning  funds  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  i)ower 
project.  During  that  time  several  Maine 
newspapers  have  expressed  the  under- 
standable concern  the  people  of  our  State 
share  about  the  campaign  of  deliberate 
misinformation  conducted  by  the  private 
utility  lobby  against  this  greatly  needed 
project  of  proven  merit.  Peter  W.  Cox, 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Bath-Bruns- 
wick Times -Record,  presented  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  tactics  of  this  lobby  in 
his  column  of  August  3.  I  trust  that  the 
questions  he  has  posed  and  the  argu- 
ments he  has  raised  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten should  this  House  have  further  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Dickey  project. 

I  commend  this  perceptive  column  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 

Thx  Lobbyists  and  Dickey  Dam 
(By  Peter  Cox) 

Although  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  School  Dam 
may  be  revived  In  the  Senate,  the  defeat  of 
it  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  Is  a  lesson 
In  the  power  of  the  lobby.  One  need  look  no 
further  than  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  25  to  see  the  private  power  arguments 
faithfully  repeated  by  Congressmen. 

Most  fascinating  was  the  decision  by  many, 
especially  those  from  New  England,  not  to 
be  influenced  by  the  study  they  had  them- 
selves requested. 

When  the  House  disapproved  of  Dickey 
the  last  time  around.  It  did  so  on  the  stated 
grounds  that  the  project  needed  more  study. 
As  a  result,  an  lndei>endent  study  was  au- 
thorized. When  that  report  showed  that 
Dickey  was  feasible  and  had  a  good  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  the  same  ones  who  had  de- 
manded the  study  said.  In  effect,  It  was 
worthless. 

There  were  some  Congressmen  who  openly 
stated  they  were  against  public  power  but 
the  more  subtle  argximents  were  the  more 
revealing  ones. 

Congressman  Olalmo  of  Connecticut  made 
the  amendment  to  cut  Dickey  out  and  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  His  basic  argu- 
ments were  that  the  independent  study  was 
erroneoua,  that  Dickey  would  be  Inefficient, 
that  private  power  Is  doing  a  good  job  of  re- 
ducing electric  rates  In  New  England,  that 
Dickey  would  result  In  a  tax  loss  because  It 
would  not  pay  taxes,  and  that  power  from 
Dickey  would  be  more  expensive  than  private 
power. 

One  other  Congressman  picked  up  the  ex- 
pense item  smd  to  prove  his  point  said  that 
Dickey  would  not  succeed  because  Its  power 
was  so  expensive  the  private  utilities  would 
not  buy  it. 

This  Illustrates  one  of  the  Ironies  of  the 
situation.  Private  utilities  are  allowed  to  buy 
pubUc  power  and  reseU  it  to  the  consumer; 
the  consumer  gets  his  electricity  cheaper  and 
the  private  utility  stlU  makes  a  profit.  This 
double  benefit  has  been  proven  repeatedly  In 
public  power  states. 

In  this  case,  however.  It  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  private  utUltles 
bought  the  electricity.  There  are  enough  cus- 


tomers without  them.  But  once  Dickey  wu 
built,  the  attitude  of  the  private  utilities 
would  very  likely  change  anyway. 

What  comes  out  as  the  most  objective  view 
in  the  debate  is  that  of  Congressman  Boland 
of  Massachusetts,  who  previously  opposed 
Dickey  because  of  the  lack  of  study,  but  now 
supports  it,  because  of  the  study.  He  notej 
that  the  benefit  to  cost  ratio  is  between  $l.5o 
to  $1.90  rettjrned  for  every  tl   Invested. 

If  Dickey  Is  indeed  feasible  and  If  the 
private  utilities  could  stlU  make  a  proflt.  why 
have  they  worked  so  hard  to  destroy  it?  Th« 
answer  appears  to  be  tljat  a  federal  project  of 
this  size  would  keep  constant  pressure  on 
them  to  reduce  rates  because  it  would  show 
the  taxpayers  how  much  lower  rates  could  be. 

According  to  Maine's  Congressman  Hatha- 
way, "The  tangible  proof  of  this  Is  the  fact 
that  two  years  ago.  In  1965,  when  the  Dlckey- 
Llncoln  School  project  was  before  the  Houm 
Committee  on  Public  Works  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Electrical  Coordinating  Council  of 
New  England  had  been  formed  in  1947 — thla 
is  a  group  of  private  utUltles  In  New  Eng- 
land— they  came  up  with  some  Innovation* 
and  what  prompted  this  were  the  hearing! 
indicating  the  possibUity  that  the  Dickey. 
Lincoln  School  project  might  be  built." 

This  is  the  yardstick  argument  and  it  rings 
true.  Congressman  Klrwan  of  Ohio  put  it 
this  way:  "The  reason  the  private  power  In- 
terests are  fighting  so  hard  In  an  effort  to 
delete  the  project  is  that  they  do  not  want 
to  have  a  yardstick  in  the  area." 

The  sometimes  irrational  opposition  of  the 
New  England  utUltles  to  Dickey  has  been  an 
exercise  In  short  term  self-interest. 

Despite  attempts  to  frighten  their  stock- 
holders with  the  veUed  threat  that  public 
power  Is  going  to  compete  unfairly  and  so 
reduce  stock  values,  the  opposite  has  been 
shown  elsewhere.  Public  power  has  a  ten- 
dency to  stimulate  growth.  And  because  pri- 
vate utilities  may  resell  that  power,  they  may 
also  make  a  profit  from  It. 

What  the  private  utilities  fear  Is  anything 
that  would  break  the  comfortable  monopoly 
which  allows  them  to  have  their  own  way. 
The  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  Public 
UtUltles  Commission,  cannot  be  as  effective 
in  keeping  power  rates  down  as  can  another 
project  which  demonstrates  every  day  how 
much  cheaper  electricity  can  be  produced. 

The  power  lobby  in  Washlngrton  managed 
to  defeat  Dickey  In  the  Hotise  not  by  sound 
argument  or  by  marshalling  the  facts.  They 
accomplished  their  feat  by  combining  those 
who  oppose  pubUc  power  In  principle,  those 
who  want  to  economize  in  general,  and  those 
who  cotild  be  Influenced  by  pressure  In  their 
home  states. 

It  Is  not  only  a  sad  commentary  on  th* 
Congress  that  they  should  be  so  swayed  but 
it  Is  an  equally  sad  commentary  on  the  pri- 
vate utlUtleB  who  want  to  "preserve  a  com- 
fortable monopoly"  In  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  t^ers  by  leaving  them  no  alter- 
native to  paying  the  rates  the  company 
wants. 


Earthly  Management  of  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  calitornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  Augiist  1,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Times-Union,  of  Rochester,  K.Y, 
on  August  3.  1967.  carried  a  story  on  Iti 
editorial  page  entitled  "Earthly  Manage- 
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ment  of  Space,"  paying  compliment  to 
Mr.  James  Webb,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  recognition 
given  to  Mr.  Webb  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  NASA,  and  I  am  happy 
to  insert  it  in  the  Record  for  all  my 
colleagues  to  read: 

Eabtht  Management  or  Space 
(Excerpts  from  an  article  In  the  August, 
1967,  Fortune  magazine) 

The  nation's  civilian  space  program,  the 
largest  single  technological  undertaking  in 
history,  has  come  upon  difficult  times.  In 
this  tenth  anniversary  year  of  the  ftrst  So- 
viet Sputnik,  formidable  critics  are  calling 
the  123-bllllon  Apollo  project  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  1970  "a  can  of  worms" 
and  a  "needless  gamble." 

And  perhaps  most  basic.  In  view  of  sug- 
gestions of  questionable  management  de- 
cisions and  even  gossip  of  scandal.  Congress 
and  the  nation  are  asking:  How  well  has  the 
DjS.  been  served  by  the  program's  manage- 
ment, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Its  boss,  James  Edwin 
Webb? 

Despite  the  rancor  and  doubt  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  evidence  la  persuasive  that  the 
nation  has  been  well  served  Indeed. 

This  Is.  for  example,  the  view  of  Dr.  T. 
Keith  Glennau,  NASA's  fliat  administrator 
and  Webb's  predecessor.  Oleiuian  had  fa- 
vored a  much  slower  approach  to  a  moon 
landing  than  the  crash  program  ordered  by 
President  Kennedy  In  1961,  but  he  regards 
Webb's  performance  In  carrying  out  the  ef- 
fort as  "amazingly  effective."  Says  Glennan: 
"In  1961,  I  would  not  have  given  him  a 
Chinaman's  chance  to  come  this  close  to 
success." 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  complaints 
about  NASA  are  groundlees.  The  fire  that 
claimed  the  lives  of  three  astronauts  last 
January  during  ground  testing  of  an  Apollo 
conmiand  module  was  a  byproduct  of  de- 
porable  negUgeace.  Webb  himself  concedes 
that  this  neglect  was  caused,  in  part,  by  in- 
adequate management  feedback  on  condi- 
ttons  in  the  field. 

The  NASA  shortcomings  visible  to  date, 
however,  are  no  worse  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  an  undertaking  of  such  colossal 
magnitude  and  unprecedented  complexity,  in 
the  view  of  management  specialists.  Says 
Simon  Ramo,  vice  chairman  of  TRW  Inc  , 
who  himself  managed  the  crash  program  to 
provide  the  U.S.  Air  Force  with  a  missile  sys- 
tem in  the  l»50's: 

"I  defy  anyone  to  define  a  system  of 
management  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  be- 
fore 1970  that  does  not  Invite  charges  of 
Incompetence  sooner  or  later.  It's  a  science 
Olympics  in  which  you're  supposed  to  do  the 
100-yard  dash  In  three  seconds.  If  you're  not 
beaten  by  the  Russians,  you're  beaten  by 
accident,  or  you  find  you  can't  make  such 
M  arbitrary  deadline  anyway. " 

To  try  to  overcome  the  odds,  Webb,  now  60 
years  old.  has  developed  a  managerial  doc- 
trine as  extraordinary  as  the  space  mission 
itself.  Essentially  it  is  a  bold  extension  of  the 
systems-management  principle  first  applied 
'°  '**  Pentagon  for  weapon  development. 
ThU  approach  means  that  the  Pentagon 
tries  to  relate  design  and  procurement  plans 
to  the  weapon  system's  maximum  potential, 
to  other  weapon  systems,  to  cost  effective- 
ness, to  foreseeable  strategic  situations,  and 
to  other  special  considerations. 

In  NAGAs  case,  the  "system"  is  usually  an 
«0Uc  research  objective,  like  landing  a  pack- 
age of  instruments  on  Mars. 

To  master  such  massively  complex  and  ex- 
pensive problems,  the  agency  has  mobilized 
??"«  20.000  individual  firms,  more  than 
w,0O0  workers,  and  200  colleges  and  unlvers- 
>"«•  m  a  combine  of  the  most  advanced  re- 
■ources  of  American  civilization. 


In  1961.  President  Kennedy  conunltted  the 
U.S.  to  "the  goal,  before  thU  decade  Is  out. 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth." 

The  Kennedy  moon-landing  mandate  con- 
fronted Webb  with  a  sudden,  comprehensive 
government-agency  expansion  without 
precedent  in  peacetime.  NASA's  budget 
Jumped  from  Just  under  11  bUllon  in  fiscal 
1961  to  »3  7  billion  In  1963,  reaching  a  peak 
of  »5.2  billion  in  1865.  The  NASA  payroll 
shot  from  17,500  to  36.000  In  five  years,  and 
contractor  employes  from  57,500  to  a  peak 
In  1965,  of  377,000. 

A  bewildering  profusion  of  enormous  con- 
tracts was  spread  around  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. A  worldwide  flight -tracking  network 
was  also  set  up.  Concurrently,  Webb's  po- 
litical and  administrative  skUl  was  taxed  by 
repeated  crises. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Webb  has  had  to  live 
precariously  for  years  with  the  explosive  po- 
tential— which  finally  erupted  In  the  North 
American  affair — Involved  In  the  sheer  danger 
of  manned  space  filght  and  the  unprece- 
dented quality  standards  that  space  flight 
imposes  on  NASA  and  its  contractors. 

How  Jim  Webb  has  survived  six  years  m 
this  kind  of  atmosphere  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  true  marvels  of  Washington.  It  has. 
of  course,  been  helpful  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  originally  pushed  for  Webb's  appoint- 
ment. But  Webb's  remarkable  personality  has 
also  been  an  asset. 

There  U  general  agreement  that  he  nms 
a  tight  agency.  The  Budget  Bureau  and  most 
congressmen  admire  the  exceptional  Udiness 
of  his  annual  budget.  Aerospace  executives, 
even  in  private,  have  a  high  regard  for  Webb 
and  bis  unusual  ability  not  only  to  pick  good 
men  for  his  staff  but  also  to  generate  a  degree 
of  loyalty  and  dedication  that  is  rare  In  gov- 
ernment service. 

Probably  the  main  reason  why  Webb  has 
not  been  swamped  has  been  his  deU  berate 
policy  to  be  ready  and  quick  to  change  bis 
management  structure,  personnel,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

Webbs  concept  of  his  Job,  In  effect,  is  to 
adjust  management  procedures  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  ever  changing 
nature  of  NASA  activities. 

While  concentrating  on  the  moon  landing 
as  its  Immediate  objective,  NASA  plans  to 
build  its  longer-term  operations  around  such 
unmanned  probes  as  Voyager  to  study  condi- 
tions on  other  planets,  the  development  of 
nuclear  engines  for  very  distant  manned 
filghts,  and  its  Apollo  AppUcationa  program. 

At  the  same  time,  Webb  wants  to  under- 
take extensive  earth  "sensing"  experiments  to 
develop  the  use  of  satelUtes  for  such  observa- 
tions as  surveying  crop  conditions,  locating 
ore  deposits  and  schools  of  fish. 

If  Jim  Webb  has  his  way.  the  space  pro- 
gram will  soon  enter  a  phase  of  considerable 
commercial  utilization,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vances it  already  has  contributed  to  commu- 
nication and  weather  forecasting.  Also,  the 
program  he  proposes,  while  less  exotic  than 
putting  men  in  space  for  exploration,  wUl 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  new 
scientific  and  industrial  capablUty  and,  most 
of  all.  the  management  structure  that  NASA 
has  created. 


Vietnamese  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AugxLSt  14.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  primary 
among  the  many  reasons  given  by  those 
supporting  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 


is  to  permit  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  freely  choose  their  government 
Previously  I  have  Indicated  my  doubts 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  presidential  and 
senatorial  campaigns  which  will  pre- 
sumably culminate  in  the  September  3 
election.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent  summary  by 
Clayton  Pritchey  in  the  Aueriist  11  New 
York  Post  of  the  milieu  in  which  the 
campaigns  are  being  conducted. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
The  Campaign  in  Saigon 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 

W.\SHiNGTON  — -We  are  In  South  Vietnam 
today.'  says  President  Jolinson.  "because  we 
want  to  allow  a  little  nation  self-determina- 
tion. We  want  them  to  be  able  to  go  and  vote 
for  the  kind  of  leaders  they  want  and  select 
the  type  of  government  they  want." 

Johnson  was  saying  in  effect  what  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Eisenhower  had  said  be- 
fore him.  which  Is  that  the  VS.  U  not  in 
Vietnam  to  take  over  the  country,  or  the 
war.  but  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  help 
themselves. 

To  that  end  we  have  unflinchingly  paid  an 
ominous  price  In  casuallUes  and  money  to 
save  the  coimtry,  to  try  to  stabUlse  it.  and 
pave  the  way  for  an  election  to  establish 
a  democratic,  representative  government 
which  the  people  would  support  and  the 
army  would  fight  for. 

Since  everyone  agrees  that  the  war  cannot 
be  won  without  the  loyal  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam,  the  election  scheduled 
for  Sept.  3  could  very  weU  be  the  critical  point 
m  this  long  conflict.  We  know  from  sad  ex- 
perience that  the  pet^le  and  the  soldiers 
will  not  risk  their  Uves  for  the  present  mili- 
tary government,  dlctatorially  ran  by  Gen- 
erals Thleu  and  Ky.  But  the  hope  has  been 
that  all  this  would  change  once  an  honest 
elecUon  gave  the  people  the  exhlUraOng  ex- 
perience of  self-government. 

If.  however,  the  mUltary  junta.  In  Its  deter- 
mination to  stay  in  power,  keeps  on  rigging 
the  election,  it  wlU  not  only  hare  betrayed 
the  Vietnamese,  but  the  American  people 
as  well,  for  all  of  our  sacrifices  wUl  then  have 
been  in  vain. 

President  Johnson  should  long  ago  have 
warned  Thleu  and  Ky  and  their  feUow  gen- 
erals of  what  the  public  reaction  In  the  U.S. 
will  be  If  they  persist  In  making  a  travesty 
of  the  election.  Support  for  the  war  is  al- 
ready in  Jeopardy  In  the  VS.  corrupUon  of 
the  electoral  process  could  be  the  last  straw 
Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan.  who  is  running  for  vice 
president  on  the  civUlan  ticket  of  Phan 
Khac  Suu,  says,  "The  prestige  of  Vietnam 
depends  on  this  election,  and  so  does  the 
American  support  of  the  war." 

The  Council  of  Republican  Organizations  is 
probably  right  in  charging  that  the  elections 
"may  already  have  been  rendered  meamng- 
less  by  the  manlpulaOons"  of  Thleu  and  Ky. 
No  anti-war  candidates  are  allowed  to  run. 
The  most  popular  general  in  the  country 
(a  former  premier)  has  been  exiled  and 
ruled  off  the  ballot.  (Imagine  Truman  not 
permitting  Gen.  Elsenhower  to  return  frori 
Paris  in  1952.)  Campaign  news  In  the  press 
is  censored  by  and  for  the  Junu.  Radio  and 
television  likewise.  The  chief  peace  candidate, 
Au  Troung  Thang.  is  ruled  out  on  charges 
of  being  a  Communist  and  neutralist  even 
though  he  served  In  Kys  own  cabinet  last 
year  as  Minister  of  Economics.  The  strong 
trades  union  ticket  Is  banned  on  a  flimsy 
technicality. 

The  rural  areas,  where  most  of  the  popu- 
lace lives,  have  been  kept  in  darkness  about 
the  election.  All  candidates  for  the  Senate 
must  run  at  large  instead  of.  as  in  the  U.S., 
from  their  home  districts.  The  Constitution 
requires  "all  military  personnel  and  civil 
servants"  to  take  leave  of  absence  before 
seeking  office  but  Thieu  and  Ky  are  still 
running    the   country.   The   Thieu-Ky   com- 
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bine  has  unlimited  funds  at  Its  disposal. 
The  civilian  ticketc  are  allowed  only  $13,000 
each. 

Not  content  with  having  virtually  wrapped 
up  victory  In  advance,  the  Junta  now 
spreads  the  word  that  It  1b  forming  a  "mili- 
tary affairs  committee"  which  will  continue 
to  direct  national  policy  no  matter  what 
the  voters  decree.  Premier  Ky  also  warns 
that  if  any  opposition  ticket  should  win  by 
"trickery"  he  will  overthrow  it.  Trickery  ap- 
parently means  not  voting  for  them. 

Despite  the  degradation  of  the  election, 
there  has  not  been  a  murmur  of  protest 
from  the  U.S.  government.  The  truth  Is  the 
Johnson  Administration  wants  the  generals 
to  win  so  that  our  puppets  will  appear  to 
have  democratic  sanction.  The  last  thing  the 
Administration  wants  Is  a  civilian  victory 
■which  might  bring  to  i>ower  new  leaders 
determined  to  run  their  country  Independ- 
ently of  the  U.S. 


X^WS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  tkb  United  States 

Trn*  44,  SscnoN  181.  Congressional 
Rbcokd;  abxangekent,  sttle,  contents. 
AND  ZNDKXxs. — ^Thc  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shaU  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedmgs  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  13,  1895,  c.  23.  f  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

Trlk  44.  SacnoN  182b.  Same;  nxus- 
TRATiDNs.  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
tbe  Rbcoro  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1036,  e.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.  1M6.) 

Pursuant  to  tbe  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  tbe  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro* 
ceedlnga  in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  tbe  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  f\imlBhed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7>^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
tbelr  own  words,  and  all  reports,  doc\unents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
In  tbe  RacoiD  shall  be  printed  In  6 1^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  sball  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  tyi>e.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  tbe  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofllcial,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  mamucript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
•boxild  be  returned  to  the  Oovernment  Print- 


ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
speclfled,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  cpeech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  oi  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  baa  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the-Eub- 
11c  Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Concmessional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the~clne  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RaCORD. 

10(b).  Uakeup  of  the  Appendix. —The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension f^m  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Hem 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  tbe  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  la  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  twd  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
RepKjrters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressiohal 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  la  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  OfOce,  Washington.  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Reco«b. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tbe 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thli 
office. 


The  Growing  Mjstery  of  Commaiiist 
China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Growing  Mystery  of  Com- 
munist China,"  which  appeared  In  the 
UJ5.  News  &  'World  Report  for  August  21. 
1967.  I  believe  Senators  will  find  this 
analysis,  such  as  It  is,  most  Interesting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Growing  Mtstxrt  or  Comihiitnist  China 
(Reported  from  Hong  Kong  and  Tokyo) 

Red  China  is  emerging  from  a  full  year  of 
turmoil — and  the  mystery  surroiuadlng  that 
part  of  the  world  Is  growing  steadily  bigger. 

China  is  a  land  that,  in  area,  is  one-third 
larger  than  tbe  United  States.  Crowded 
within  that  area  are  nearly  four  times  as 
many  people  as  are  In  tbe  17.  S.  China's 
population  keeps  exploding  by  more  than 
IS  million  each  year.  The  Ume  la  not  far  oS 
when  the  country  will  be  struggling  to  sup- 
port 1  bUlion  Chinese. 

Mao  "rte-tung.  73.  Is  striving  to  weld  this 
teeming,  under-developed  land  into  a  mono- 
lithic state,  dedicated  to  world  revolution. 

This  massive  task,  after  18  yean  of  effort. 
seems  to  have  turned  out  to  be  next  to  im- 
possible to  accomplish,  even  for  a  Oommu- 
nist  dictator. 

MAO'S    STRUGGLE 

In  a  year-long  struggle.  Mao  has  destroyed 
the  original  Communist  Party  apparatus, 
tinned  much  of  the  country  over  to  the  Bed 
Guard  rioters,  and  fought  for  control  over 
China's  huge  Army.  All  this  he  considered 
necessary  to  keep  himself  In  power. 

One  day  the  stories  coming  from  cailna 
had  Mao  down;  next  day  he  was  up.  After 
that  came  word  he  was  out,  then  that  be 
was  In. 

The  fact  Is  that  Mao  apparently  has  eome 
through  this  struggle  so  far.  but  with  his 
personal  stature  Impaired. 

Liu  Shao-chl.  Mao's  main  enemy,  has  been 
disgraced  and  repudiated.  Yet  Uu  remains 
in  ofBce  as  President,  apparently  with  more 
support  than  Mao  dares  confront  head '-on. 

This  story  Is  far  from  over.  The  key  to 
power  In  China  today  lies  In  control  over  the 
Army  hierarchy — and  Mao's  battle  with  In- 
dividual Army  commanders  is  far  from  fin- 
ished If  the  struggle  continues,  China  could 
l)e  dismembered  and  reduced  to  regional 
"Red  warlordlsm." 

During  the  whole  process,  there  have  been 
^gantic  purges  of  Army  chiefs.  Communist 
Party  leaders  and  Government  officials.  The 
school  system  was  torn  apart  for  a  time. 
State-owned  industries  In  some  areas  were 
shaken  from  top  to  bottom.  People  were  ter- 
rorized by  gangs  of  marauding  youths. 

Mao's  purges  and  his  drive  to  have  things 
JUS  own  way  have  brought  about  increasing 
Wsistance. 
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In  nearly  every  city  and  Province.  Com- 
munists are  fighting  Communists.  Armed 
clashes  have  claimed  thousands  of  Uvea.  Tbe 
party  Is  In  pieces,  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery Is  creaking.  There  Is  open  revolt 
against  established  authority  in  some  areas, 
near-secession  In  others. 

IS  M.\0'S  CHINA  BREAKING   UP? 

Manchuria:  Reports  of  chaos  created  by 
uprisings  of  antl-Maolst  forces  in  Klrin  and 
Hellungklang  Provinces,  spreading  south- 
west. 

Inxier  Mongolia:  Clashes  between  Mao's 
Red  Guards  and  anti-Maoist  forces  that  have 
received  some  support  from  Soviet  Union. 

Yangtze  Valley:  Major  unrest  in  several 
Provinces,  with  continued  bloodshed  In  Hu- 
peh.  Neighboring  Szechwan  Province  con- 
sidered main  anti-Mao  base  In  southwest. 

South  China:  Scene  of  street  violence  In 
Canton,  capital  of  Kwangtung  Provlnoe.  Seri- 
ous railway  disruptions. 

Tibet:  Virtually  autonomous  since  over- 
throw of  Red  Guards  by  provincial  military 
commander. 

Sinkiang:  Another  virtually  autonomous 
Province,  with  non-Chinese  CentrsJ  Asian 
tribes  stirred  up  by  Soviets. 

IS  rr  CTVIL  WAR? 

Tbe  Chinese  Army  alone  now  holds  the 
country  together,  but  even  the  Army  has  now 
eome  to  be  regarded  as  "untrustworthy,"  Its 
enforcement  of  martial  law  halfhearted  and 
its  loyalty  to  central  command  suspect. 

Some  outsiders  say  dvll  war  is  raging  In 
China.  Respected  authorities  on  Chinese  af- 
fairs Insist  not.  Says  one: 

"There  Is  no  real  civil  war.  What  is  happen- 
ing has  happened  many  times  before  In  the 
course  of  Chinese  history.  It  Is  war  welling 
up  from  below.  It  Is  disintegration." 

Yet,  through  it  all,  China  has  managed  to 
press  ahead  with  development  of  an  H-bomb, 
and  obviously  is  pushing  toward  development 
of  a  mlsslle-dellvery  system.  China's  economy 
is  still  functioning.  Exports  have  been  kept 
up. 

Large  areas  of  the  countryside,  in  a  peasant 
economy,  still  are  largely  outside  the  ferment, 
and  the  huge  peasant  p>opulation  goes  its  old 
way,  producing  and  selling  so  that,  with  im- 
ports of  wheat,  the  Chinese  diet  has  been 
sustained. 

Disintegration,  in  short,  Is  far  from  com- 
plete. 

Pew  experts  on  China  admit  to  having  a 
clear  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  antl-Maolst 
movement.  One  authority  reports. 

"We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  a  dynasty, 
and  dynasties  usually  end  messlly  and  In 
much  confusion." 

A     "SOrr"     CHINA? 

The  root  of  all  the  trouble  Is  easily  iden- 
tified, however. 

In  recent  years,  China  has  been  going 
"soft,"  in  Chairman  Mao's  view,  slipping  into 
capitalistic  habits.  The  infection  had  become 
so  deep  by  1966  that  drastic  action  was  called 
for.  Mao  decreed  a  "cultural  revolution"  and 
started  cleaning  house. 

Month  after  month,  Mao's  purges  cut 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  leadership  of  the 
country.  Youthful  Red  Guards  were  specially 
organized  and  turned  loose  to  help  Mao  guide 
China  back  to  "pure"  Communist  practice. 

Still  more  sacrifices  were  demanded  of  an 
Impoverished  people,  running  directly  count- 
er to  their  dreams  of  better  lives.  Instead  of 
more  food,  bicycles,  radios,  and  watches,  they 
foresaw  more  work  for  less  pay. 


The  result  of  all  this:  opposition  far  and 
wide,  from  top  to  bottofh  of  Chinese  society. 

Opposition  has  taken  many  forms.  The 
bureaucrats  who  run  China  either  willfully 
sit  on  their  bands  or  have  been  frightened 
into  Inactivity.  Premier  Chou  En-lal,  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  purges,  complained  publicly  that 
only  six  of  16  of  his  Vice  Premiers  were 
doing  their  work. 

Industrial  workers  have  been  sabotaging 
production  with  strikes  and  go-slow  tactics 
whUe  demanding  a  better  deal.  Strikes  have 
crippled  the  electricity  and  water  supply  of 
Shanghai,  with  tbe  city  Itself  being  turned 
Into  a  nightmare  of  street  fighting  between 
Maoist  and  antl-Maolst  forces. 

Red  Guard  shock  troops,  determined  to 
establish  Mao's  new  order,  have  been  fighting 
pitched  battles  with  peasants  and  workers 
from  Hellungklang  In  the  Northeast  to  Yun- 
nan In  the  Southwest.  The  tempo  of  these 
clashes  is  picking  up.  On  August  9  a  peasant 
rebellion  was  reported  in  Chekiang  Province, 
opposite  the  Nationalists  Island  of  Taiwan, 

Reports  of  Just  the  past  few  days  give 
e^-ldence  of  Red  Guards'  battling  In  Canton, 
with  many  deaths  resiUtlng.  The  country's 
biggest  oU  fields  were  reported  In  "full  re- 
bellion." In  Hupeh  Province,  50  bloody  "in- 
cidents" were  reported  In  a  week.  A  Red 
Guard  newspaper  told  of  attacks  In  Wuhan, 
where  Mao  supporters  were  kUled  with  spears, 
pitchforks  and  axes. 

Unruly  Red  Guards  have  themselves  de- 
generated into  not  much  more  than  bandits 
in  the  old  Chinese  style,  terrorizing  the  coun- 
tryside,  looting,  burning  and  killing. 

The  breakdown  of  law  and  order  is  so  far 
advanced  in  some  areas  that  authorities  ad- 
mit gloomily  to  "chaos"  and  "semlanarchy." 

Mao  Tse-tung  may  be  too  strong  to  be 
toppled,  but  he  in  turn  lacks  real  power  to 
bring  China  back  together.  That  Is  the  as- 
sessment of  most  observers. 

THE    ARMY'S    ROLE 

The  Army  Is  the  only  effective  force  left  in 
China.  As  a  whole.  It  Is  beyond  the  control 
of  what  remains  of  the  People's  Government. 

Military  units  are  in  direct  or  Indirect  con- 
trol of  all  23  administrative  areas  In  China. 
But  time  and  agalp  Army  forces  refused  to 
Interfere  In  local  rioting  and  disorders. 

Most  Army  units  have  been  garrisoned  in 
the  same  places  for  10  to  15  years.  Close  ties 
with  local  residents  and  officials  have  de- 
veloped— and  weakened  the  response  of  re- 
gional units  to  Peking's  direction. 

Army  loyalties  are  qualified,  and  depend 
on  the  orders  received.  There  has  been  re- 
luctance, it  is  clear,  to  follow  Mao's  orders 
for  the  Army  to  Join  actively  in  the  "cultural 
revolution." 

Military  commanders  of  several  regions 
have  in  effect  "withdrawn"  from  the  current 
upheaval,  showing  allegiance  neither  to  Mao 
in  Peking  nor  to  local  rebels.  Strategic  Sinki- 
ang Province  and  'Hbet  In  particular  have 
established  a  fair  degree  of  autonomy.  Others 
are  on  the  same  course. 

In  Wuhan,  a  major  Industrial  center  on 
the  Yangtze  River  that  is  often  called  the 
crossroads  of  China,  individual  military  com- 
manders have  been  backing  defiance  of  Pe- 
king's orders  with  force.  On  one  occasion 
they  Imprisoned  emissaries  sent  by  Chairman 
Mao  to  restore  order. 

Peking  radio  reported  on  August  9  that 
twice  in  the  past  year  anti-Mao  officers  had 
tried  to  seize  control  of  the  Red  Chinese  Air 
Force. 
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It  Is  clear  that  Mao's  loyal  ally,  Defense 
Minister  Uln  Plao,  does  not  exert  the  control 
over  the  artned  forces  that  Mao  obviously 
once  credited  him  with.  Yet.  authorities  In- 
sist, the  military  is  not  spoiling  for  a  civil 
war. 

There  Is  something  else  holding  off  civil 
war:  an  immense  historic  hunger  for  unity 
among  the  Chinese.  Even  Mao's  most  vigorous 
opponents  have  been  of  one  mind — to  avoid 
a  breakup  of  China  at  all  costs. 

This  desire  for  unity  ties  In  with  what  ob- 
servers call  China's  basic  problem — a  national 
feeling  of  inferiority. 

The  Chinese  recognize  that,  for  all  their 
contributions  to  history,  they  were  the  last 
of  the  big  nations  to  enter  the  twentieth 
century.  They  seem  determined  to  sptend  the 
rest  of  this  century  trying  to  overcome  that 
handicap. 

Even  if  some  government  is  able  to  get 
the  country  stabUlaed  and  tximed  to  real  In- 
dustrial development,  the  pressures  of  pop- 
ulation probftbly  are  to  become  inexorable. 
In  that  case.  It  will  become  time  for  Soviet 
Russia  to  worry.  It  U  Russia,  not  the  UJ3.. 
that  authorities  regard  aa  the  historic  and 
natural  rival  of  China  in  that  part  ct  the 
world. 

Jxist  where  is  China  headed — not  a  genera- 
tion from  now,  but  In  the  next  critical 
months? 

The  only  agreement  to  be  found  among 
experts  is  that  'Mao's  new  revolution  has  been 
a  disastrous  failure.  Yet  no  one  has  dared 
to  oppose  Mao  publicly.  Resistance  remains, 
for  the  most  part,  disorganized  and  negative. 

Says  one  veteran  China-observer: 

"This  Is  a  formless  political  wind  that  Is 
blowing  across  China.  In  many  ways  thers 
are  no  established  sides  once  you  get  outside 
Peking  Itself." 

CHIMESB    CHOICES 

When  the  future  Is  discussed,  these  three 
posslblUtles  get  the  most  attenUon: 

1.  A  military  take-over  of  China  by  re- 
gional Army  commanders.  There  are  no  firm 
signs  of  such  a  conspiracy,  and  many  doubt 
a  nationwide  cabal  oould  be  organised.  StUl, 
the  Yangtee  Valley  has  historically  been  a 
fulcrum  used  to  move  China,  and  opposition 
In  Wuhan  might  prove  contagious  and  spread 
to  neighboring  Provinces,  which  Include  the 
most  powerful  In  China. 

2.  Another  possibility  Is  the  gradual  break- 
up at  Cblna  Into  semiautonomous  regions, 
ruled  by  military  commanders  as  modem 
versions  of  the  traditional  warlords.  Provin- 
cial loyalties  have  survived  Communism,  and 
regionalism  has  marked  China's  history.  Yet 
the  feeling  eonong  most  outsiders  is  that  the 
new  forces  of  nationalism  in  China  eventu- 
ally will  prove  stronger  than  the  old  forces 
of  dissolution. 

3.  A  third,  a  "Chinese  solution,"  Ls  also 
suggested:  nothing  sudden  or  dramatic,  no 
showdowns,  J\ut  a  slow  drift  back  to  stronger 
rule  by  Peking,  and  to  etablUty.  All  this,  the 
authorities  Insist,  will  come  only  after  Mao 
dies  or  la  incapable  of  ruling. 

RECIPS    VO*    "cake" 

One  specialist  remarks:  "Make  a  cake  of 
all  three  possibilities  and  you  may  find  your- 
self nearer  the  final  answer." 

For  now,  more  disorder  and  near-anarchy 
are  virtually  certain,  and  a  quick  end  to  the 
troubles  is  unlikely.  Incalciilable  damage  has 
already  been  done.  Development  has  been  set 
back  five  or  10  years,  possibly  longer. 

The  problems — and  the  mystery — are  far 
from  solved  In  Red  China. 


Gaide  or  Misguide:  Archie  Moore  Points 
Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
an  avid  fan  of  Archie  Moore's  from  the 
time  I  first  began  to  follow  boxing.  And  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  coUeagrues  would 
agree  Archie  Moore  waa  one  of  the 
finest  competitors  and  remains  one  of  the 
most  gracious  gentlemen  in  the  history  of 
American  sports.  Last  week  when  Archie 
spoke  out  publicly  a^rainst  riots  and  black 
nationalism,  it  was  with  an  understand- 
ably deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  list- 
ened to  what  he  had  to  say.  In  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  the  August  8 
edition  of  the  San  Diego  Union,  the 
former  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world  tella  his  readers  that  one  fights 
poverty  by  working,  not  by  looting  and 
destruction. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Otnnc   OK   Misaum:    Akchix   Moori   Pointb 
Wat 
(By  Archie  Moore) 
(EorroR's    Notb. — Archie    Moore,    interna- 
tionally known  San  Dlegan  and  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world, 
told  friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "every- 
body must  take  a  stand  In  this  time  of  In- 
ternal   crisis.    A    man    who    stands    neutral 
stands  for  notiilng."  He  then  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  submitted  It  to  The 
San  Diego  Union,  which  Is  printing  It  ver- 
batim.) 

The  devU  is  at  work  in  America,  and  It  U 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Thoss 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'U  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  In  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refiised  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around 
in  the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  In  St. 
Loviis.  We  had  no  way  to  go.  but  a  lot  of  ua 
made  It.  I  became  light  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world,  A  neighbor  kid  down  the 
block,  Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  jazz  musicians  In  the  world.  There 
were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came 
out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  poUcemen 
In  9t.  Louis  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  t«  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "gruaranteed  national  Income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  Is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  ^o  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damnf  Th« 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white— a  liv- 
ing. Ood  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 
Now  then,  dont  g«t  the  Idea  that  I  dldnt 
grow  up  hating  th«  Injustices  of  this  workL 


I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen 
almost  unbelievable  progress  made  in  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
wild  beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  ana 
killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  is  bait, 
bait  for  the  slmplemlnded. 

Sxxre,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  pusli 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yoiurself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  In  the  past— then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  hell  be  looting  yovi 
house  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  Is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  sUll  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
In  this  country.  But  beUeve  this:  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  boUi  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified  men. 
not  some  piink  kid.  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid 
hate-monger.  There  are  forces  In  the  world 
today,  forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
America,  your  America  and  mine.  And  while 
we're  on  the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  communism,  world  communism, 
isn't  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  black 
and  white  Americans  to  turn  on  each  other 
fuU  force?  Do  yo^  want  a  cbsmce  for  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  the 
land  of  your  bLrth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance 
at  all  under  the  Red  heel? 

AFRICA'S  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  VlSrf 

There  are  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well,  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up 
one  square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  told  I  must  live  In  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
tiiat  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  Is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to 
visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If 
the  Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Em- 
erald Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me. 
But  rm  not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa 
to  live,  rm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the 
country  that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but 
rm  not  giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all 
my  life  to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to 
give  them  today;  a  chance  for  development 
as  citizens  In  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  dont 
think  youTl  find  Intelligent — no,  let's  re- 
phrase that — mature  Negroes  running  wild  in 
the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers.  God 
made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black. 
True,  we  havent  acted  as  brothers  In  the 
past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
oan't  blame  Ood  for  It. 

TEACH    THAT    "ANT    BOT    CAN" 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  th«  whites  In  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  t&ct,  I  have  been  doinf 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  running  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Oan.  By  teaching  our  youtli, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  what  dignity  it. 
What  self  respect  la,  what  honor  Is,  I  hav* 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 
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I  woxild  now  expand  my  program,  change 
(cope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can.  I 
,,jnt  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
jotn  In  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  participat- 
ing and  who  will  participate,  are  misguided 
rather  than  mad. 

II  gome  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
taUsfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
))Mt  my  granfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  oould  be 
t  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  bate?  I  say 
Hoi  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
«n  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


Redresiiof  the  Balance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   ■OUTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TueidXLV,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  9,  1967,  edition  of  the  State  of 
Columbia,  B.C.,  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Redressing  the  Balance." 

"nils  editorial  quite  properly  commends 
a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  wherein  It  was 
iffild  that  a  State  law  requiring  school 
boards  to  eliminate  racial  unbalance  as 
unconstitutional.  All  too  often  recently 
the  courts  have  been  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  social  reform,  and  the  decisions, 
particularly  tiiose  affecting  school  sys- 
tems, have  been  based  aa  sociological 
considerations  rather  thsui  legal  prin- 
ciples. The  decision  in  this  case  Is  a  very 
refreshing  one,  and  the  State  newspaper 
Is  to  be  congratulated  for  lending  its  sup- 
port to  uphold  an  obviously  soundly 
based  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoKGRissiONAL  RECORD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

Redbxssinc  tsk  Baij^nce 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  Injected 
•  note  of  reason  Into  the  debate  over  public 
•ehool  desegregaJon. 

This  Issue,  old  hat  In  the  South,  la  cur- 
fwiUy  bedeviling  Northern  states  where  de 
peto  segregation  caused  by  housing  patterns 
fc  under  attack. 

This  creates.  In  the  opinion  of  reformers, 
•chools  that  are  racially  imbalanced — that 
•^  there  are  too  many  Negroes  or  members 
of  other  minority  groups  compared  to  the 
number  of  whites.  Tliere  are  studies  that 
purport  to  show  that  this  situation  produces 
inferior  education. 

So  Massachusetts  has  passed  a  law  banning 
»clal  imbalance  In  the  schools.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Is  under  a  sweeping  federal  court  order 
toequalize  educational  opportunities  be- 
tween "poor  and  Negro"  children  and  "afflu- 
ent and  white"  children  by  eliminating 
neighborhood  schools,  integrating  faculties 
Wd  throwing  out  a  system  of  separate  classes 
^^  wight  students  and  slow  learners. 
*\K^^  s**t«8  are  attacking  the  problem  tn 
offlerent  ways.  Some  are  doing  nothing. 


The  nilnolE  legislature  got  Into  the  act  by 
passing  a  law  requiring  school  boards  to 
eliminate  racial  Imbalance.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state,  however,  struck  the  law 
down  as  being  unconstitutional. 

It  held  that  the  14th  Amendment  does  not 
require  Integration  or  elimination  of  racial 
Imbalance  unless  the  situation  Is  a  result 
of  governmental  action. 

The  niinois  statute,  said  the  court,  forces 
school  boards  to  enter  the  field  of  racial 
classification  for  the  first  time. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  battle  for  equal 
educational  opportunity  Is  being  fought  as  a 
racial  one.  This  tends  to  generate  heat  rather 
than  light." 

The  court  held  that  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Illinois  constitutions  require  that  equal  edu- 
cation programs  be  conducted  without  re- 
gard to  race — that  Is,  that  they  be  color 
blind. 

The  court's  majority  held  that  the  Illinois 
legislature  had  Improperly  approached  the 
issue  as  a  social  problem  rather  than  an 
educational  problem. 

The  Illinois  court's  emphasis  on  education 
rather  than  sociology  Is  refreshing.  It  la  an 
emphasis  that  many  federal  courts  have 
neglected  In  their  peU-mell  rush  toward  In- 
tegration at  any  cost. 

If  quality  education  Is  run  over  and  killed 
In  the  rush,  who  gains? 


Castro  Menace  in  Hemisphere 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR  Mr.  Speaker,  two  recent 
editorials  in  the  Elkhart  Truth.  Eakhart, 
Ind.,  deal  with  a  matter  of  current  deep 
concern:  That  is,  recent  developments  in 
Cuba,  and  I  include  them  herewith: 
Castbo  Menack  in  Hemispherz 

Fidel  Castro  caste  a  long  and  ominous 
shadow  over  Latin  America. 

GuerrUla  activity  In  Latin  countries,  sup- 
ported In  most  cases  by  the  government  at 
Cuban  I>remier  Castro,  Is  causing  deep  con- 
cern In  Washington. 

Castro  will  play  host  Friday  to  a  confer- 
ence of  Latin  American  Communists.  Its 
theme:  "Dxe  duty  of  all  revolutionaries  is  to 
make  revolutions." 

Venezuela  has  been  a  prime  target  of  Red 
subversion  In  Latin  America  since  Castro 
came  to  power  In  January.  1969.  Although 
guerrilla  activity  In  Venezuela  Is  said  to  be 
under  control,  President  Raul  Leoni's  gov- 
ernment has  not  relaxed  its  counter-guerrilla 
operations. 

Guatemala  Is  said  to  be  second  only  to 
Venezuela  In  the  Communist  "liberation" 
timetable,  and  perhaps  In  greater  danger  of 
a  Red  takeover  than  any  other  Latin  nation. 

Bolivia  has  had  little  success  in  combating 
a  small  guerrilla  force  presumably  trained  In 
Cuba. 

The  government  of  Colombia  admits  that 
a  guerrilla  movement  supposedly  crushed 
there  last  autumn  has  revived,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  counter  measures. 

Latin  American  revolutions  traditionally 
have  taken  place  In  the  capital  cities. 

Castro's  current  policy  on  the  other  hand 
calls  for  concentrating  subversive  activity  in 
the  countryside. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Latin  America  Is  almost  an  ideal  environment 
for  guerrilla  warfare  by  the  Castroltes.  It  la 


dominated  by  mountains  and  jungles.  The 
Interior  of  the  South  American  continent  Is. 
in  general,  poor  and  sparsely  populated. 

Combating  communism  In  Latin  America 
requires  a  vigorous  effort  by  all  concerned  to 
Improve  the  living  standards  of  the  people. 
Too  little  has  been  done  too  slowly  about  that 
for  many  years. 

But  direct  measures  also  are  urgent  to  deal 
with  the  menace  of  Castro's  export  of  arms 
and  activists  to  neighboring  countries. 

Never  has  hemispheric  unity  anjl  solidarity 
been  more  Important  than  It  is  now  to  balk 
Castro's  designs. 


Cuba:  8Vi  Tears  Latex 

After  eight  and  a  half  years  one  begins  to 
think  that  the  Castro  regime  In  Cuba  is  not 
so  shaky  as  originally  believed.  Nor  is  it 
necessarily  so  personal  a  dictatorship.  Castro 
himself  said  a  year  ago:  "No  one  man  is  that 
important  any  more.  Tlie  revolution  has  its 
own   momentum." 

Cuba's  national  holiday  since  the  accession 
of  Fidel  Castro  on  Jan.  1,  1959  has  been 
July  26.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  revolt 
14  years  ago,  in  which  a  band  of  rebel  youths 
with  Castro  at  their  bead  attacked  the  Mon- 
cado  Barracks  in  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Appro- 
priately, the  principal  celebration  of  the 
holiday  ths  year  will  be  held  at  Santiago. 

The  Castro  "26  de  Julio"  or  26th  of  July 
movement  words  have  become  empty  and  the 
movement  vestigial.  But  Cuba  and  Castro  re- 
main synonymous.  Nobody  can  quite  explain 
why. 

One  obvious  answer  Is  that  Fidel  has  been 
able  to  get  Soviet  Communist  bloc  aid  at  the 
rate  of  about  $2.6  million  a  day.  about  tl 
million  from  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  Another 
Is  the  fact  that  Cuban  sugar — the  all-impor- 
tant cash  crop — Is  making  a  comeback. 

But  where  Is  Cuba  beaded? 

Rufo  Lopez-Presquet.  who  was  minister  of 
the  treasury  under  Fidel  for  14  months  before 
defecting,  writes;  "Castro  is  not  a  real  revo- 
lutionary ...  He  has  no  cause.  He  has  used 
diJTerent  causes:  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  the 
breaking  of  the  feudal  structure.  Commu- 
nism. But  Castro  is  a  rebel  and  he  accepts 
no  authority  ...  He  rebelled  against  Ba- 
tista, against  the  Cuban  community,  against 
the  U.S.  He  will  rebel  against  Russia." 

Right  now  Castro's  cause  seems  to  be  ex- 
porting his  revolution  to  Latin  America.  How 
will  this  goes  down  with  his  sponsor  is  ques- 
tionable. One  Soviet  ofBcial  In  Havana  Is 
quoted  as  saying  of  Latin  American  revolu- 
tions, "We  can't  afford  the  one  we've  got." 


Percy  Housing  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  on  August  14,  published 
a  special  column  by  writer  Charles  Nico- 
demus  concerning  the  impact  of  propo- 
sals by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pkrcy]  in  the  field  of 
housing  legislation.  I  commend  this 
timely  article  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RxcoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Democrats   Quvnvr   Pkzimpt   Ptkct   Slum 

Houstiro  Mk&susx 

(By  Charles  Mlcodemua) 

Washinotom. — Senate  Democrat*  haT« 
quietly  put  together  a  new  Omnibus  Housing 
Bill  appropriating-  sizable  chunks  of  Sen. 
Charles  Percy's  slum  home  ownership  pro- 
gram. The  blU,  not  yet  made  pubUe.  was 
drafted  by  the  Departonent  at  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD) ,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sen.  John  Sparkman  (D..  Ala.) ,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Ciurency 
Committee,  which  handles  housing  affairs. 

Earlier.  Housing  Secretary  Robert  Weaver 
had  Indicated  that  the  AdmlnlstraUcMi  this 
year  would  have  no  major  bousing  bill — Just 
a  potpourri  of  minor  "perfecting"  amend- 
ments to  existing  legislation. 

But  with  public  attention  now  focused  on 
the  concept  of  home  ownership  due  primar- 
ily to  the  Percy  plan  and  other  Senatorial 
proposals  that  followed  it,  Sparkman  and 
Weaver  decided  a  1M7  housing  bUl — deaUng 
primarily  with  home  ownership — was  a 
"must." 

Percy's  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate, non-profit  national  home  ownership 
foundation  that  would  sell  up  to  %2  billion  in 
Federally  guaranteed  bonds. 

The  proceeds  would  be  loaned  to  local  non- 
profit groups  that  would  buy  and  rehabilitate 
slum  ap>artmenta,  then  sell  the  units  to  low 
Inoocne  families — with  low  down  payments 
and  below-market,  Oovemment  subsidized 
Interest  rates  of  3  Vi  to  3  percent. 

Although  detaUls  of  the  Sparkman-Weaver 
draft  are  officially  still  a  closely  guarded  se- 
cret, details  have  begun  to  leak  out  during 
two  days  of  closed- door  consideration  given 
the  measure  by  Sparkman's  Housing  sub- 
committee. 

In  general,  the  bUl  is  a  mixture  of  home 
ownership  programs  submitted  first  by  Percy 
and  later  by  Sens.  Walter  Moodals  (D., 
Minn.) — who,  like  Percy,  Is  on  the  Housing 
subcommittee — and  Joseph  Clark   (D..  Pa.). 

Oa»  section  provides  for  Oovemment  sub- 
Bldiea  of  up  to  3  percent  for  the  purchase, 
by  Individual,  low-income  buyers,  at  new'  or 
r^abUltated  single-family  homes. 

Also  Included  would  be  subsidized  Interest 
rates  tat  the  purchase  of  cooperative  or  con- 
dominiinn  apartments. 

A  second  section  provides  for  counseling 
CO  home-buying,  credit  handling  and  other 
aspects  of  home  acquisition — a  feature  found 
both  In  Percy's  program  and  a  bill  submitted 
later  by  Sen.  Clark. 

Another  provision  would  revise  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  221-D-8  ptograxn. 
under  which  nonprofit  groups  can  buy  and 
rehabilitate  dilapidated  dwelUng  with  FHA- 
BubBldized  S  percent  mortgages,  then  rent 
them  to  low  Income  families  at  reduced  rates. 

The  revision  would  permit  renters  to  buy 
their  units,  at  reduced  Interest  rates,  there- 
by providing  a  plan  closely  resembling  key 
elements  of  Percy  program. 

All  of  the  home  ownership  section  would 
also  permit  the  use  of  "sweat  equity" — where 
a  prospective  purchaser  could  contribute  his 
time  and  labor  to  rehabilitation  or  mainte- 
nance— to  further  reduce  his  down  payment. 

Utilization  of  "sweat  eqtiity"  was  another 
Innovation  of  the  Percy  plan. 

Missing  from  the  Sp«krkman-Weaver  blU  Ls 
Percy's  national  horns  ownership  founda- 
tion. A  new  bureau  in  "HUD  would  perform 
many  of  the  functions  Percy  envisioned  tot 
the  foundation. 

When  the  bill  was  partially  unveiled,  other 
Bepubllcana  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Oommlttee  privately  Indicated  that  the 
wholesale  use  of  Percy  approaches  and  even 
Percy  language  was  a  substantial  aoconx- 
pUshment  for  the  nunoU  freshman. 

But  Percy,  who  has  ao  far  declined  to  dls- 
cuH  tha  ^;>«rkmmn-WeaTer  bill  outside  at 
committee,  reportedly  toM.  his  colleagues  he 
Intends  to  fight  for  inclusion  of  the  founda- 
tion concept  in  the  bill. 


However,  his  effort,  on  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled committee,  is  exi>ected  to  be  turned 
aside. 


Mf  Hometown:  Compton,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or   CAUrOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOtlSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Compton,  Calif,  haa  had  more  than  tta 
share  of  attention  recently  from  would- 
be  sociologists.  A  welcome  contrast  was 
provided  by  a  talk  I  heard  given  by  Miss 
Pat  Mount,  a  young  lady  who  was  bom 
In  Compton,  and  whose  description  of 
her  hometown  won  first  place  In  a  com- 
petlcm  sponsored  by  California  realtors, 
Pat  was  our  summer  Intern  last  year  and 
so  It  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  In- 
clude her  fine  talk  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Mt    HoMffTowi*:    Compton,    Calit. 

"The  first  cry  of  a  new-bom  baby  In  Chi- 
cago or  Zamboango,  in  Amsterdam  or  Ran- 
goon, has  the  same  pitch  and  key.  Bach  say- 
ing, I  am;  I  have  oocne  through:  I  belong; 
I  am  part  oi  the  Family."  In  these  words. 
Oarl  Sandburg  began  his  prologue  to  tb» 
hundreds  of  pictures  comprising  the  collec- 
tion at  the  "Family  ot  Man." 

Obviously,  I  don't  live  in  Chicago,  or  Zam- 
boango. or  Amsterdam,  or  even  RangocKX.  But 
I  do  live  in  a  dty  whoee  citizens  believe  has 
a  place  In  this  history  of  man.  is  a  pcu^  ot 
this  history. 

Let  me  Ml  you  about  Oomptom,  Califomla. 
Let  ms  show  you  Oompton's  FamUy  Album. 
Like  other  cities,  there  are  department 
stores,  schools,  chxirches,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  ot  course,  people.  The  pictures  re- 
cording the  one  hundred  years  of  Cotnpton's 
history  are  full  ol  vitality  and  enthusiasm, 
showing  both  diversity  and  adversity.  Indus- 
try and  frugality,  ambition  and  achieve- 
ment. 

The  original  land  area  was  i>art  of  the 
famous  R&ncho  San  Pedro,  75,000  acres 
granted  by  the  Spcuilsh  crown  to  Juan  Joe* 
Domlngues  In  1784.  America  entered  the  pic- 
ture in  1808  when  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  rancho,  4600  acres,  was  purchased  for 
•1700.  One  could  little  imagine  the  ener- 
getic "Hub  City"  that  would  develop  for  such 
a  small  price. 

In  the  late  Fall  of  1867,  a  small  group  ot 
settlers  led  by  Griffith  Dickenson  Cocnpton 
arrived  In  their  wagon  trains  and  bought 
blocks  of  acreage  from  the  original  area  and 
thus,  the  town  had  its  starti 

The  early  pictures  of  Compton  offer  notji- 
ing  to  startle  or  amaze  historians.  The  first 
settlers  worked  long  and  hard  under  perilous 
conditions.  The  growth  was  slow  at  first, 
with  a  full  generation  passing  before  the 
j>opulation  reached  the  500  mark.  But  incor- 
poration came  in  1888  and  a  new  stage  began 
with  the  birth  of  the  city. 

The  years  from  1888  imtjl  today,  1967, 
have  been  full  of  growing  pains.  The  changes 
that  occiirred  can  best  be  illustrated  in  eco- 
nomic terms.  The  treasurer  of  the  city  in 
1888  received  an  annual  salary  of  $60.  Today 
he  receives  17000.  Some  will  call  this  prog- 
ress, others  will  consider  it  Inflation.  But 
given  whatever  name,  it  Illustrates  the 
changes  from  the  rather  primitive  settlement 
to  the  cosmopolitan  metropolis  we  see  today. 

With  its  versatile  location,  Compton  is 
truly  qualified  to  be  the  "Hub  City."  Fif- 
teen minutes  from  the  ocean,  two  hours  from 
the  mountains  and  desert,  Compton  has  the 


personality  of  both  country  and  city.  But 
looking  further,  one  can  see  that  Compton 
is  also  a  hub  of  industry,  of  education,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  of  imderstandlng 
among  men.  Our  eight  square  miles  are  fun, 
statistically  8p>eaking.  Our  85,000  residents 
make  use  of  20  elementary  schools,  six  junior 
high  schools,  three  senior  high  schools,  as 
well  as  one  Jtmlor  college.  We  read  books 
from  three  county  libraries,  attend  services 
at  more  than  60  churches  in  the  area,  take 
part  in  the  activities  of  over  100  clubs  and 
organizations  while  finding  emplosrment  in 
near  150  local  industries. 

There  are  many  pictures  I  could  show  you, 
but  some  should  be  especially  noted. 

To  the  south  ot  the  city  is  Tartartown,  or 
Compton  Junior  OoUege,  famous  for  such 
football  players  as  Ken  Washington.  Hugh 
McElheney,  and  Bob  Boyd.  Established  la 
1937,  it's  one  of  the  earliest  Junior  college* 
in  the  state.  It  Is  responsible  for  "Compton 
Concept,"  the  idea  o<  televised  Instruction 
in  the  classroom. 

We  cant  overlook  Ramsaur  Stadium. 
home.  untU  recently,  of  the  famous  Comp- 
ton Invitational  Trackmeet,  hosting  some  of 
the  world's  g^reatest  athletes. 

Since  1923  flying  enthvialasts  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Compton 
Airport.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  scenes 
recorded  from  the  air.  From  this  vantage 
point  we  can  see  symmetrical  beauty  in  all 
hues  of  the  rainbow.  You  can  almost  feel 
the  slight  wind  from  the  nearness  of  the 
ocean. 

Politically  speaking,  otir  city  is  quite 
sound.  It  took  our  local  Republicans  to  elect 
Democratic  Assemblyman  Carley  Porter,  and 
it  took  our  Democrats  to  return  Republican 
Congreesman  Del  Clawson  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Washington. 

Becavise  of  its  racially  mixed  population, 
Compton  la  learning  and  maturing.  Our 
background  will  provide  the  foundation 
which  wUl  meet  otir  future  needs. 

We're  reaching  the  last  pages  In  our  al- 
bum, but  future  yean  will  add  more.  Other 
cities  win  have  common  backgrounds,  but 
the  composite  picture  belongs  only  to  Comp- 
ton. With  determination  and  perseverance 
Compton  will  continue  to  grow  and  pros- 
per, as  will  the  Family  of  Man. 


Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOtTTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Columbia  State  Is 
well  known  for  the  sound  and  informa- 
tive features  which  it  presents  along  with 
Its  editorials.  On  Wednesday,  August  9, 
the  State  published  two  highly  signifi- 
cant pieces. 

The  first  Is  an  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  which  points  out  that  So- 
viet Premier  Alexel  Kosygln's  own  state- 
ments prove  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
stcfp  the  war  in  Vietnam  whenever  It 
wishes.  It  points  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
"spirit  of  Glassboro."  Let  me  quote  one 
sentence: 

So  far  nobody  has  found  any  alternative  to 
winning  a  war  except  military  superiority 
used  with  profeeslonal  Judgment. 

On  the  same  page  the  State  also  pre- 
sents an  Interesting  column  by  the  na- 
tionally known  writer,  James  J.  Kllpat- 
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rick,  who  relates  his  experiences  at  a 
inilitary  briefing  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr. 
Kilpatrlck  points  out  the  artificial  and 
unreal  restraints  which  have  been  placed 
upon  our  military  men  and  he  does  this 
in  his  inimitable  and  graphic  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article,  "So- 
viet Key  to  Peace?"  and  "Evading  Ques- 
tions on  Vietnam,"  from  the  August  9, 
1967  edition  of  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  renaarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bovirr  Kit  to  Peack 

The  statement  of  Russian  Premier  Alexel 
Kosygln  to  President  Johnson  that  Vietnam 
negotiations  could  begin  If  the  United  States 
of  America  unconditionally  stopped  bombing 
Is  of   significance. 

It  Is  in  fact  another  Ruiislan  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power 
to  dictate  when  North  Vietnam  should  nego- 
tiate. 

And  it  should  lay  to  rest  forever  the  fuzzy 
notion  that  is  called  the  "Spirit  of  Glass- 
boro."  This  Is  the  euphoric,  unilateral  notion 
on  the  part  at  the  United  States  that  B\issia 
Is  mellowing  noticeably  and  wants  peace. 

The  fact  at  the  matter  is,  of  course,  that 
Russia  has  it  within  her  grasp  to  establish 
peace  in  the  world  today. 

If  she  stopped  rearming  the  Arab  nations 
In  the  Middle  East,  for  example,  there  could 
be  DO  possibility  at  hostilities  In  the  Imme- 
diate future. 

If  Russia  stopped  pouring  weapons  Into 
Horth  Vietnam,  the  Hanoi  government  would 
have  ct4>itulated  long  ago.  Instead,  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam 
by  shipping  more  and  Increasingly  aophlsti- 
eated  weapons  to  the  aggressors.  It  has  an 
estimated  1.600  technicians  in  the  country 
teaching  the  Viet  Cong  how  to  use  them. 

If  Russia  stopped  propping  up  its  syco- 
phant Oastro  in  Cuba  with  money  and  arms, 
the  guerrUla  subversion  throughout  Latin 
America  would  become  a  memory. 

The  "^>lrlt  of  Glassboro"  does  not  exist 
In  Vietnam.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Only  the  United  Stetes  Is  building  a 
glass  house  on  the  foundation  labeled  Glass- 
boro. 

Actually,  the  "spirit"  extends  at  least  back 
to  Oct.  8  and  the  President's  now  hlst(»lc 
"HiuUdlng  bridges"  to  Oommunism  speech  tn 
New  York. 

Since  then  an  estimated  450  it^ns  were  re- 
moved from  embargoed  liste  aind  can  ik>w  be 
tent  to  Russia.  Some  are  capable  of  being 
used  for  war  Immediately.  Others  are  con- 
sumer goods  that  can  release  Russian  indus- 
trial factories  for  war  production. 

Bepubllcan  senators  have  pointed  out  we 
have  licensed  airborne  communications 
equipment  for  sale  to  Russia  while  MIGS  are 
in  oombat  against  us  In  Vietnam. 

Incredibly,  "legally"  owned  VS.  Uberty 
•hips  transport  some  estimated  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  These  are  ships  the 
U.S.  loaned  to  Riissia  during  World  War  n. 

Kosygln's  statement  is  another  reason  why 
the  United  Stetes  should  stop  weaving  ite 
Vietnam  "limited  response"  policy  out  of 
<lpeam  yam.  It  is  a  time  for  cold  hard  facts, 
not  enthusiasm. 

The  facts  are  that  there  Is  no  visible  de- 
tente with  Russia.  The  war  in  Vietnam,  a 
Communist  probe  of  Western  resolve,  must 
be  won. 

And  so  far  nobody  has  found  any  alterna- 
tive to  winning  a  war  except  military  suf>e- 
rtorlty  used  with  professional  Judgment. 
Thl«  is  what  Russia  is  seeking  to  do  through 
•Uiers  while  she  dangles  carrote  at  oonfer- 
KMse  tables. 
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Evading  Quistions  on  Vittnam:  Milita>ii.t 

Speaking,  It  Mat  Go  on  Foaxv^ 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. — So  loog  as  tbs 
present  ground  rules  pertain  in  Vietnam,  tbla 
war  will  drag  along  its  indecisive  way.  ICU- 
tary  speaking,  it  could  go  on  forever.  For  all 
the  encouraging  words  of  General  West- 
moreland a  few  weeks  ago,  the  ooxiditlon 
la  stalemate.  UntU  some  majcar  change  oc- 
curs, either  In  the  ground  rules  or  In  ttM 
balance  of  forces,  t^e  UJS.  will  have  to  re- 
gard this  miserable  war  as  a  permanent 
fact  of  life,  like  urban  poverty  or  death 
on  the  highways. 

These  melancholy  conclusions  emerge 
from  two  weeks  spent  with  officers  and  men 
who  are  Intimately  Involved,  at  the  highest 
levels  of  command,  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. One  is  impressed  first  with  their  utter 
professionalism;  second,  with  their  utter 
frustration. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  duds  within  the 
higher  echelons  of  the  VS.  Pacific  com- 
mand. No  military  organization  Is  without 
them.  But  visiting  correspondents  have  not 
encountered  them  here.  Without  exception, 
the  officers  have  impressed  us  as  men  at 
total  dedication  to  the  service — strong  men, 
keenly  Intelligent,  well-infcwmed.  They 
answered  our  questions — ^moet  of  them — 
candidly  and  responsively. 

But  we  kept  raising  questions  that  drew 
ezaslve  answers,  unhapy  answers,  no  answers 
at  all.  "Sorry,  sir,  that's  a  political  mattw." 
"I  wish  I  could  go  into  that  but  it's  out  ot 
my  area."  Thus,  as  to  tergete  in  Ncwth  Viet- 
nam: "We  have  great  freedom  to  strike," 
Pause.    "Within    a   carefully   selected    list." 

The  question  at  surface  to  surface  missiles 
came  up.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  possible,  we 
inqvilred.  to  provide  offshore  missile  plat- 
forms that  could  lob  high  explosives  far- 
inland,  at  small  cost  and  no  risk?  Uncom- 
fortable silence.  The  question  caromed 
around  the  green  felt  table.  Well,  ah,  the 
use  of  such  mlssUes  Is  now  prohibited:  that 
is,  it  Is  not  authorized:  we  have  never,  ah. 
asked  for  such  authorization.  And  besides, 
such  missiles  are  not  very  accurate;  they 
have  little  penetration  power;  and.  oh,  we 
just  do  not  know  much  about  their  capa- 
bility. Long  pause.  And  could  we  have  the 
next  slide,  please. 

Inevitably,  the  question  came  up  of  Hai- 
phong. Somewhere  between  80  to  90  per  cent 
ot  the  enemy's  vital  suppliee.  Including  all 
petroleum,  flow  through  the  port.  In  any 
conventional  war,  Haiphong  would  be  a  target 
of  top  priority.  This  woiild  come  first.  But 
Haiphong  is  untouched  and  apparently  un- 
touchable. Yes,  it  could  be  destroyed  by 
bombs:  yes,  it  could  be  rendered  unusable  by 
mines;  yes.  It  would  be  feasible — though 
tricky — to  block  the  channel  by  sinking  ships 
across  it.  But  we  are  a  little  behind  schedule 
in  our  Iwleflngs,  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  we 
could  move  along  to  other  questions. 

The  enemy  is  making  a  travesty  of  our  In- 
terdiction efforts  in  Nc»rth  Vietnam  by  run- 
ning supplies  and  troops  through  Laos.  On 
a  handsome  map  board,  10  by  10  feet,  the 
trails  are  marked  with  route  numbers  in  the 
American  fashion,  as  if  they  were  primary 
highways.  U.S.  planes  have  not  touched  these 
trails  since  April. 

How  effective  Is  the  total  alUed  effort  In 
persxiading  Ncffth  Vietnam  that  it  cannot 
win?  Oh.  sir.  one  Is  told,  the  effort  Is  bound 
to  be  effective.  Current  figures  flash  on  view- 
ing screens;  the  exhlbite  are  abbreviated, 
computerized,  couched  in  tidy  dphers— so 
many  KIA,  so  many  WIA,  so  many  bridges 
hit  in  June,  so  many  locomotives  damaged  in 
July.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  electric  power 
capacity  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  knocked 
out.  Over  the  past  21  months,  the  enemy  has 
lost  189.000  men. 

But  in  this  same  period,  the  enemy  has  in- 
creased ite  force  in  South  Vletoain,  by  InfU- 


tratlon  and  in-country  recruitment,  by  254.- 
000  mecx.  Net  gain:  a6,000  m«n.  And  this 
despite  tbe  enormoas  cserttan  cC  TS1,000 
South  Vietnamese,  400.000  Americana,  47,000 
Korean  troops,  and  a,000  others.  Tbcre  has 
been  a  "great  Increase"  In  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery capabUity.  Antl-aircrmft  fire  Is  "many 
times  as  severe  as  the  ack-ack  of  World  War 
n." 

Yes.  there  are  bright  spote.  The  VS. 
build-up  of  porta,  roads,  airfields,  staggers 
the  Imagination.  The  ineffectual  French. 
prior  to  Dien  Blen  Phu.  had  nothing  like 
this.  More  South  Vietnamese  villages  are 
secure.  Problems  of  loglstlca  and  supply  are 
dimlnlahlng.  But  as  for  wtnnlngT  Really 
winning?  Pause.  Silence.  Shifting  at  chairs. 
Clearing  at  throate.  And  next  slide,  please  I 


Voting  RepreientatioB  for  Hie  District  of 
Columbia 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    lCAaTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPiESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  hearings  by  the  full 
House  Judiciary  Committee  revealed  a 
great  depth  and  unanimity  of  support  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  i>ermlt 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
elect  voting  representatives  to  the  House 
and  Senate. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  two  leading 
representatives  of  the  Washington  news 
media  have  endorsed  not  only  the  con- 
cept of  representation,  but  the  principle 
of  fuU  representation  Incorporated  in  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed.  I  trust  that 
the  committee  and  the  entire  Congress 
will  give  fuU  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  these  two  editorials, 
and  Include  in  the  Record  a  statement 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  25, 
and  one  broadcast  over  WWDC  on  July 
27. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  25. 

1967) 

Representation  in  Congress 

It  is  almost  too  much  to  believe  that  after 
all  these  years  enthusiasm  is  building  up  in 
Congress  to  give  the  District  of  Columbia 
representetlon  there.  There  is  no  more  rea- 
son now  than  there  was  60  or  100  years  ago 
to  let  the  people  who  live  here  have  a  voice 
In  the  Nation's  legislature.  Yet,  the  chances 
seem  good  that  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee win  report  out  a  Constitutional 
amendment  this  year  and  there  is  even  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  it  will  pass  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

Such  an  occurrence  would  be  a  remark- 
able exercise  of  the  power  of  logic  and  rea- 
soning— no  lees  welcome  for  being  a  little 
late.  There  never  was  a  good  reason  for  the 
Nation  to  have  two  classes  of  citizenship-^ 
one  for  those  who  live  here  and  one  for  thooe 
who  live  elsewhere.  TTie  fundamental  tenet 
of  free  government  la  that  the  governed  have 
a  voice  In  making  tha  laws  that  rule  them. 
The  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  Const! tutlooal 
Amendment  to  give  that  right  to  the  Dis- 
trict's resldente  and  Ite  ratification  by  the 
states  would  be  merely  the  long-delayed  fol- 
flllment  of  a  right  for  which  the  Bevolu- 
tlonary  War  was  fought. 

One  at  the  bottlenecks,  of  course.  Is  bow 
much   representation   tbe  District's  citizens 
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■hould  have.  One  propoaal  before  tbe  Judi- 
ciary Committee  merely  grant!  the  rlgbt  to 
repreeentatioQ  and  leaves  to  Con^reaa  tba 
taak  of  determining  bow  mucb.  Anotber 
guarantees  one  Representative  and  autbcr- 
Izea  Congress  to  grant  additional  ones.  A 
third  gives  the  District  two  Senators  and 
aa  many  Representatives  as  Its  population 
merits. 

Since  this  Is  a  matter  that  requires  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  Congress  ought  to 
do  tbe  job  right  If  It  U  going  to  do  it  at  all. 
And  doing  It  right  requires  that  the  District 
receive  the  same  representation  Its  popula- 
tion would  enUtle  It  to  If  It  were  a  state. 
at  least  In  tbe  House.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
leave  tbe  question  of  tbe  4umber  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  wnlch  could  then 
grant  or  withdraw  repreeentation  defending 
on  the  whim  of  Its  members  and  could  use 
this  power  as  an  additional  club  In  District 
affairs.  Nor  does  It  make  sense  to  grant  the 
District  one  Representative -when  its  present 
population  entitles  It  to  two;  that  would  be 
the  worst  kind  of  malapporttonment.  The 
District  had  more  residents  than  11  sates  In 
the  last  census  and  six  of  those  states  have 
two  Representatives. 

As  a  matter  of  logic  and  reason,  ot  course, 
the  District  should  also  have  full  represen- 
tation In  the  Senate.  The  historical  argument 
that  Senators  represented  state  governments 
lost  Its  validity  with  the  17th  Amendment. 
Over  a  fifCh  of  tbe  Senators  are  now  elected 
by  populations  smaller  than  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  may  be  too  much  to  exp>ect  that  Con- 
gress la  ready  to  grant  repreeentation  in  the 
Senate  now,  given  ita  reaction  to  the  ele- 
mental concept  of  home  rule. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  demand  full  repre- 
sentation In  tbe  House  now  unless  Congress 
laclcs  any  sense  of  reason  and  justice. 

IWWDC  Editorial.  July  27.*1967] 
VorxNO  Represknt&tiok  for  DiSTaicr  or 

COLTTMBU 

llils  week  wraps  up  public  hearings  by  the 
House  on  congressional  voting  representation 
for  D-C  residents.  As  expected,  not  a  single 
witness  oppooed  the  idea  of  so  amending 
the  Constltutloa.  Ratbo',  there  was  over- 
wbetmlng  support  voiced  by  all  of  the  com- 
mtinlty.  The  Judiciary  Committee  has  only 
to  make  up  ita  mind  juat  how  much  repre- 
sentatloD  the  prt^>osed  amendment  should 
provide. 

Representative  Charles  Biatblaa  of  Mary- 
land advocates  going  whole  hog.  .  .  .  two 
Senators  for  D-C  plus  as  many  Representa- 
tives in  tbe  House  aa  Ita  population  ivar- 
rants.  The  President  and  others  urge  an  Im- 
mediate designation  of  a  non-voting  delegate 
to  tbe  House  with  details  of  future  repre- 
sentation— when  the  amendment  is  adopted 
by  the  States — to  be  determined  by  Congress. 

The  question  is:  Just  how  much  are  tbe 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  ultimately  ths 
60  State  legislatures,  ready  to  approve.  There 
U  no  justification  for  denying  D-C  resi- 
dents voting  representation.  WWDC  favors 
going  whole  hog  as  In  the  Uathlaa  approach. 
But  If  that  proves  to  be  impossible,  for  what- 
ever reason,  the  Administration  proposal 
would  be  acceptable.  After  167  years  of  un- 
justified denial,  any  step  toward  representa- 
tion Is  welcome. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


The  Increased  Minimam  Wafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH    CABOLZNA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Aufpist  IS.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
National    Federation    of    Independent 


Business,  Inc.,  has  recently  conducted  a 
survey  In  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  ef- 
fect of  Increased  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
tended coverage  of  the  law. 

This  survey  disclosed  what  many  of  us 
had  good  reason  to  believe — that  the  re- 
cently passed  law  contributes  substan- 
tially to  increased  imemployment.  Indi- 
cations that  this  would  be  the  case  began 
Inunediately  when  this  law  when  into 
effect.  In  almost  every  instance  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  those  workers  who 
are  most  adversely  affected  are  those 
who  fall  in  the  category  of  marginal 
skills  and  are  therefore  least  fitted  to 
secure  for  themselves  other  emplojrment. 
This  has  the  double  barreled  effect,  then, 
of  necessarily  increasing  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
Inc.,  disclosed  that  this  one  law  may 
cost  as  many  as  one-half  million  jobs  this 
year.  The  application  of  minimum  wage 
to  agricultural  employment  has  been 
partlculju'ly  severe,  but  thla  segment  of 
our  economy  was  not  Included  in  the 
survey. 

The  survey  was  conducted  among  the 
membership  of  the  federation  which  is 
made  up  of  industrial  and  other  non- 
farming  concerns. 

ITie  State-Record  of  Columbia.  S.C.. 
for  Sunday,  August  13,  carried  an  article 
concerning  the  results  of  the  survey.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wags  Law  Costing  Jobs,  Polj.  Shows 

A  sampling  of  attitudes  among  some  of  the 
nation's  independent  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries Indicates  new  federal  wage  laws  accord- 
ing to  one  Laterpretatlon,  may  cost  half  a 
million  joba  this  year. 

The  National  F'ederatlon  of  Independent 
Business  Inc.  which,  aa  an  organization,  op- 
poses most  federal  regulation  of  business 
polled  Its  member  on  results  of  tlie  wage  law. 

Surveys  were  taken  In  March,  June,  and 
July  with  Increasing  indications  from  tbe  re- 
spondents that  jobs  were  being  discontinued 
as  a  restilt  of  the  minimum  wage. 

The  March  survey  was  answered  by  24,714 
persons,  with  22,867  answering  in  June  and 
6,737  at  tbe  end  of  last  month. 

Among  those  who  respionded  in  March,  13 
per  cent  said  they  had  decreased  employ- 
ment by  an  average  of  3.0  persons  with  17 
per  cent  of  tbem  stating  the  wage  law  was 
the  reason. 

By  projecting  these  figures  as  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  small  businesses  throughout  tbe 
nation,  the  Federation  theorized  that  it  rep- 
resents an  annual  job  attribution  of  345,000 
due  to  the  wage  law. 

Similarly,  In  tbe  second  quarter,  tbe  11 
per  cent  who  released  an  average  of  3.9  per- 
sons each — with  21  per  cent  blaming  the 
wage  law — represent,  according  to  the  NFIB, 
jm  attrition  ot  423,000  jobs. 

And  finally,  the  report  says,  the  July  sur- 
vey showed  that  10.9  per  cent  of  those  re- 
sponding had  dropped  jobs  at  an  average  of 
4.1  each  with  28  per  cent  blaming  minimum 
wag'.  Projecting  those  figures  to  the  whole 
business  community  the  NFIB  said  it  repre- 
sented a  job  loss  of  588.000  due  to  the  mini- 
mum-wage law. 

llie  new  law  raised  the  minimum  hourly 
wage  to  $1,  eventually  to  rise  to  $1.00.  Others 
were  raised  directly  to  the  $1.00  level. 

The  survey  indicated  those  who  have  lost 
jobs  In  many  cases  have  been  youths  and  un- 


skilled workers.  Many  businesses,  according 
to  the  report,  are  now  In  the  process  of  either 
planning  or  Installing  equipment  which  wiu 
further  reduce  employment  of  unskilled 
workers. 

The  Impact  has  been  greatest  in  the  small 
cities  and  towns,  the  NFIB  reported. 


There's  No  Treason  Withoat  «  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  LLOYD 

or    UTAH  J,-" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1967 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  puzzled  that  many  acts 
which  seem  to  be  treasonable  on  their 
face  are  not  prosecuted  as  treason. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1967,  published  a  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  which  dis- 
cusses "treason"  as  defined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  this  analysis,  based  on  a  re- 
view of  the  c&ses,  and  other  reearch, 
should  have  widespread  distribution. 

The  column  follows: 

Thkbk's  No  TKKAaoK  WrmoTrr  a  Was 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Many  Americans  have  wondered  why  cltl- 
sens  who  have  declared  their  sympathy  for 

tba  North  Vietnam  side  of  the  war  in  pub- 
lic speeches  or  have  openly  sided  with  Castro 
or  have  urged  Negroes  In  this  country  to 
commit  acts  of  Insurrection  arent  gruilty  of 
treascn.  But  tbe  truth  Is  that  "treason,' 
as  defined  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  th« 
United  States,  does  not  apply  to  such  ctises. 
A  study  of  tbe  various  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  hl^h  court  reveals  that  for 
treason  to  be  oommitted  there  has  to  b« 
an  overt  act  of  actual  aid  to  tbe  "enemy.' 
and  the  existence  of  an  "enemy"  Is  not  legally 
recognized  until  after  a  declaration  of  war. 

While  Congreas  by  resolution  and  by  ap- 
propriations has  authorized  military  forces 
of  the  X7nlted  States  to  fight  In  Vietnam, 
there  has  beea  no  "declaration  of  war"  In  a 
formal  sense.  The  interpretations  by  the 
Supreme  Court  indicate  that  the  wording 
of  the  Constitution  itself  in  the  provision 
specifying  "treason"  is  Inadequate  and  would 
seem  to  require  amendment.  Tbe  exact 
phraseology  of  the  Constitution  on  treason 
is  as  follows: 

"Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  In  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  treason  imless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession  in  open  court." 

Many  speeches  or  public  statements  have 
recently  ^ven  the  North  Vietnamese,  for  In- 
stance, encouragement  by  conveying  the  Im- 
pression that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  opposed  to  their  own  government's  poli- 
cies, and  that  eventually  the  American 
forces  will  withdraw  without  achieving  their 
objective. 

This  concept  Is  certainly  giving  "aid  and 
comfort"  to  an  adversary  and  even  prevent- 
ing peace  negotiations.  But  the  Constitution, 
according  to  Supreme  Court  rulings,  takes 
no  account  of  psychological  factors  as  an  In- 
fluence helpful  to  the  enemy  in  making  its 
policies. 

The  existing  provision  of  the  Constitution 
does  not  place  any  territorial  limitation  on 
where  the  crime  of  treason  may  be  commit- 
ted. So  a  traitorous  speech  made  abroad  by 
an  American  citizen  might  seem  to  some 
people  to  be  ptinisbable,  but  the  Suprems 
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Court  cases  say  that  a  speech  alone  is  not 
punishable  and  that  an  "oveit  act"  of  aid  to 
the  enemy  has  to  take  place  and  be  duly  wit- 
nessed or  confessed  in  open  court. 

In  a  compendium  of  digests  and  references 
to  court  decisions  known  as  "Corpus  Juris 
Secundum" — which  is  recognized  by  the  legal 
profession  as  authoritative — the  following  ex- 
planation of  treason  Is  given: 

"A  mere  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment, or  an  Intention  to  commit  treason. 
Is  not  alone,  without  an  overt  act  to  carry 
out  such  traitorous  intention,  sufficient  to 
complete  the  crime  of  treason.  .  .  . 

"The  crime  of  treason  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments, adherence  to  the  enemy,  and  render- 
ing him  aid  and  comfort;  and,  in  order  to 
constitute  treason,  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
the  enemy  must  be  after  the  declaration  of 
war  between  the  countries.  .  .  . 

"Since  both  adherence  and  giving  aid  to 
the  enemy  are  necessary,  merely  to  favor  or 
support  the  enemy  is  insufficient;  a  person 
lntellect\ially  or  emotionally  may  favor  the 
enemy  and  harbor  sympathies  or  convictions 
disloyal  to  this  country's  policy  or  interest, 
but  as  long  as  be  commits  no  act  of  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  there  is  no  treason." 

Every  one  of  tbe  foregoing  Interpretations 
is  followed  by  a  list  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions t>earing  on  each  point.  Treason  has  been 
defined  by  the  courts  as  Including  "such  acts 
as  furnishing  tbe  enemy  with  arms,  troops, 
supplies,  InfCHinatlon,  shelter,  or  means  of 
transportation."  But,  again,  all  this  applies 
only  "after  the  declaration  of  war  between 
tbe  countrlee." 

While  public  opinion  in  America  today 
certainly  seems  to  be  demanding  punishment 
for  those  who  have  been  giving  any  kind  of 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy  with  or  with- 
out any  overt  act,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
punish  dissenters  unless  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  is  adopted.  Also  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  necessary  If  an  "overt  act"  of 
treason  Is  to  include  any  speech  which  incites 
other  citizens  to  engage  In  disloyalty  or  dis- 
obedience of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


Untur  to  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   SULINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  its  editions  of  August  15, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  which  sup- 
ports the  position  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  regarding  the  continued  use  of 
Washington  National  Airport  by  aircraft 
from  the  Midwest. 

The  Tribune,  In  its  forthright  edi- 
torial, has  again  performed  a  signlflcant 
public  service  by  adding  the  weight  of 
its  influential  voice  to  the  validity  of  this 
cause. 

The  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
Unfair  to  Chicago 

The  Illinois  congressional  delegation  Is 
aroused,  and  properly  bo,  by  revival  of  the 
I»<^?osal  to  bar  from  Washington's  National 
»irport  aU  commercial  flights  originating 
more  than  600  miles  from  the  capital.  If  this 
plan  U  adopted,  aircraft  from  Chicago  and 
many  other  ciUes  would  have  to  use  Dulles 
or  Friendship  ah-port,  both  much  lees  con- 
venient. 

.„^*^''"^P°**  °^  ^«  proposed  limitation 
m  flights  to  National  is  to  reduce  congestion 
M  the  field,  which  is  now  handling  10  mil- 
lion passengers  a  year.  The  congestion  Is  not 


In  the  air,  but  In  tbe  terminal  and  parking 
facillUes. 

Rep.  Roman  C.  PuclnsU  points  out  that 
only  14  per  cent  ot  aU  flights  arriving  at 
National  originate  outside  tbe  iH^>posed  600- 
mUe  limit.  Most  of  the  oongession  at  the  field 
is  caused  by  shuttle  flights  frc«n  tbe  New 
York  area.  He  has  proposed  that  passengers 
using  the  shuttle  services  be  handled  at  a 
building  outside  the  main  terminal.  This 
remedy  was  used  successfully  at  New  York's 
La  Guardla  airport  when  it  was  threatened 
with  a  shutdown. 

Rep.  Puclnski  argues  that  if  any  reduction 
in  operations  is  necessary  at  National  It 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  air  lines 
and  the  places  they  serve.  A  similar  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  a  civil  aeronautics 
board  examiner. 

Most  Washington  burocrats  have  difficulty 
seeing  anything  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. This  accounts  for  the  arbitrary  600- 
mile  limit  proposed  on  flights  to  National. 
Chicagoans  traveling  to  Washington  have  as 
much  right  to  the  convenience  of  National 
airport  as  the  travelers  from  New  York  or 
Boston.  The  same  applies  to  travelers  from 
St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Denver.  Dallas,  Tampa, 
and  other  cities. 

Congressmen  from  all  these  cities  should 
look  out  for  the  IntereEts  of  their  constitu- 
ents, as  the  Illinois  delegation  Is  doing. 


Meat  and  the  Pablic  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 


or    KISSOT7BI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1967 

Mr.   HUNGATE.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord,  I   Include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Ettspatch : 
Meat  and  the  Pubuc  Health 

The  dangers  to  health  In  some  of  the  meat 
and  meat  products  processed  at  plants  that 
escape  federal  inspection  are  only  now  being 
brought  to  Ught  from  a  Department  of  Agri- 
ctilture  investigation  made  five  years  ago. 
Approximately  a  fourth  of  the  meat  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  exempt  by 
law  from  federal  insp>ection  because  it  was 
processed  and  sold  within  a  sUigle  state. 
Even  in  states  which  have  state  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  the  USDA  investigators  found  dis- 
eased animals  being  processed,  meat  products 
being  contaminated,  and  failure  to  detect 
or  control  parasites  that  could  be  transmitted 
to  man. 

This  state  of  affairs  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  federal  meat  Inspection  laws  pre- 
sume conditions  have  not  chan«^  since  1906, 
the  year  of  their  enactment,  when  30  miles 
was  a  good  day's  drive  and  Americans  traveled 
neither  as  far  nor  In  as  large  numbers  as  they 
do  now.  If  meat  sanitation  were  ever  a  matter 
of  purely  state  concern  it  is  no  longer  so,  for 
millions  of  Americans  every  year  eat  meat 
and  meat  products  in  states  other  than  their 
own  and  these  commodities  frequently  croes 
state  lines  even  when  processed  and  sold  in 
Intrastate  ccwnmerce. 

It  Is  some  small  measure  of  comfort  that 
for  the  first  time  In  seven  years  of  effort  to 
bring  the  federal  meat  inspection  act  up  to 
date  hearings  are  finally  being  held  In  the 
House  on  legislation  proposed  to  extend 
federal  standards  to  plants  handling  Intra- 
state meat.  Consumers  should  know  that  the 
opposition  to  this  essential  reform  comes 
from  the  meat  industry  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  States  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture. Representative  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  and 


others  who  are  standing  with  him  for  the 
consumer's  protection,  with  tbe  Johnson 
Administration's  support,  deserve  a  better 
hearing  in  Congress  than  they  have  got  so  far. 
Intrastate  or  interstate,  state  governments  or 
federal,  there  is  no  vaUd  excuse  for  permit- 
ting the  marketing  of  unwholesome  meat. 


Voices   From  die  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OP  msscuax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  issue 
of  the  'White  River  Leader,  Branson,  Mo., 
included  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Riciiard 
Jay.  This  article  places  the  riots  in  our 
cities  in  prc^jer  prospective  by  citing 
the  day-to-day  events  which  have  led 
to  the  riots. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  and  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable Peter  H.  Rea,  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Taney  County,  Mo. 

Feoii  the  Record 
( By  Richard  Jay ) 

The  voices  from  the  jjcust  skip,  linger  and 
fade  as  the  dty  bums. 

It  would  be  good  to  hear  those  voices 
again  so  that  America  coiUd  ponder  where 
we  have  been  and  the  route  we  have  taken. 
Prom  days  now  past  four  voices  emerge,  fade 
and  emerge  again.  Voices  seeking  to  catch 
America's  attention. 

The  first  voice  Is  that  of  the  talented  and 
articulate  newsman  who  decided  in  those 
days  what  to  show  millions  ot  watching 
Americans  during  the  day  on  the  national 
T.V.  network  news  program.  His  voice,  day 
after  day  Introduced  a  scene  In  this  City 
or  that,  where  10  or  20  Juvenile  delinquents 
crowded  around  listening  to  some  young 
an tl -social  rabble  rouser  on  a  street  corner 
tcU  how  America  should  1>e  burned  for  all 
the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

The  vdce  of  tbe  newsman,  as  he  force 
feeds  the  rest  of  the  population  with  day 
after  miserable  day  ot  the  same  taut  and 
intense  faoee — young  mUltanta  shouting 
"Bum,  Baby.  Burn  I"  Telling  American  col- 
ored people  that  tbe  law  is  to  be  disobeyed 
and  the  great  centers  of  population  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  newsman's  voice  and  his  selection  of 
news  created  great  national  figures  and  made 
heroes  out  of  the  most  Irresponsible,  crtml- 
nal-Uke  and  thoughtless  young  hoodlums 
ever  to  burst  fuU  grown  onto  the  National 
scene.  In  the  past  persons  with  such  ideas 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  hospitals 
for  the  very  mentally  deranged  and  dis- 
turbed and  newsmen  would  have  been  more 
thoughtful  and  considerate  than  to  listen 
In  on  the  Insane  diatribe  of  the  sick  and 
confused. 

But  listen  In  we  did.  and  look  in  and  ob- 
serve, close  up,  with  always  the  voice  of  the 
newsman  to  very  nicely  articulate  that  what 
you  have  just  heard  is  the  voice  of  the 
"News ";  that  this  is  what  the  great  bulk  of 
the  colored  people  of  America  are  saying. 

Now.  Mr.  Newsman,  the  only  Justice  might 
well  be  for  you  and  your  property  to  "Burn 
Baby,  Bum!" 

The  second  voice,  recalled  from  the  days 
before  Americans  burned  their  own  homes. 
Is  the  voice  of  the  very  articulate,  popular! 
young  and  powerful  national  liberal  leader, 
whether  he  was  Governor,  Senator  or  Presi- 
dent who  sought  in  those  days  to  Insure  his 
continued   success   at   the   polls    by    naUing 
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down  the  block  vote  of  America's  colored. 
His  TOlce  Is  remembered  In  reference  to  the 
many  speeches  and  major  addresses  made  all 
over  America  In  those  dajra  of  the  testing  of 
local  segregatlcn  laws. 

Hla  TOlce  told  the  colored  young  people 
and  all  AmMicans  that  Indeed  there  are 
some  laws  that  need  not  be  obeyed,  which 
should  be.  In  fact  violated  purposefully.  He 
left  It  to  his  excited  admirers  many  of  whom 
were  drop  outs  from  the  Nation's  elementary 
schools,  to  decide  which  laws  should  be 
obeyed  and  which  laws  should  be  broken  to 
bits  and  pieces. 

His  voice  Lb  the  voice  who  urged  the  thou- 
sanda  to  march  on  Washington  Interfering 
with  the  lawful  process  ot  aa  orderly  work- 
ing day  for  Innocent  mlUions;  to  sit  In,  stand 
In  and  pray  In.  To  block  our  public  buildings 
and  "peacefully"  break  the  laws  of  trespass 
and  loitering. 

Now  the  voice  of  the  mob  answers  back  to 
the  young  leader  and  calls  out  that  the  laws 
regarding  murder,  arson,  looting  and  theft 
are  also  laws  that  need  not  be  obeyed.  That, 
in  fact,  j\iflt  as  the  popular  and  liberal  lead- 
ers led  them  to  believe,  these  laws,  like  the 
others,  may  be  broken  with  Isspunlty.  Indeed. 
If  these  laws  are  broken  spectacularly 
enough,  a  cowed  nation  will  open  Its  treasure 
chest  In  reward  out  of  fear,  just  as  before  the 
nation  opened  Its  heart  out  of  sympathy  and 
concern  for  the  rights  of  man. 

Now.  for  the  aspiring  politician  who  rode 
this  crazy  horse  to  power  and  who  estab- 
lished his  long  loved  dialogue  with  the  mili- 
tants of  our  land,  let  the  sentence  of  ths 
Nation  be  Indeed  "Bum,  Baby,  Bum." 

The  third  voice  Is  a  chorus  actually,  but 
since  the  chorus  speaks  well  together  It 
sounds  ss  though  one  mind  controls  ths 
voice.  A  part  of  the  chorus  Is  the  voice  of 
the  Communist  leadership  in  Cuba,  Moscow, 
China.  His  voice  tells  of  a  time  of  testing 
for  America.  He  promises  American  dtles  will 
be  bumed  and  that  race  will  lift  up  arms 
against  race  and  that  his  loyal  followers 
should  move  Into  the  ghetto  and  the  slums 
to  take  control  of  the  thought  and  will  of 
the  poverty  stricken  and  the  minority  groups 
and  Incite  them  to  express  their  resentment 
with  militant  action. 

Even  as  this  man  talks,  rounding  out  the 
chorus  Is  the  answering  echo  from  Wash- 
ing^n  and  the  liberal  caHlng  for  peaceful 
co-existenoe;  pointing  to  a  new  feeling  of 
peace:  pretending  that  summit  meetings 
created  understanding;  calling  for  nxore 
trade  with  the  East:  Ifeeking  new  ways  to 
acc<xmnodate  the  tyrant.  Back  and  forth 
the  voices  echoed.  The  voice  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  who  led  the  poor  of  Amer- 
ican Into  bitterness  and  mlUtant  and  active 
denunciation;  the  gentle  voices  of  the  pres- 
ent leadership  and  those  that  precede  it  In 
Washington,  who  profess  to  be  altogether 
In  doubt  about  the  presence  or  effect  of 
Communist  activity. 

P\>r  the  Communist  saboteur,  active  today 
In  Latin  America  and  the  slums  of  America 
and  for  the  "see  no  evll~  leadership  have  a 
genuinely  cauterizing  meaning  when  we 
bear,  "Bum,  Baby,  Buml" 

The  fourth  voice  from  the  past  Is  the  wall 
of  hvunanity  who  have  lived  during  the  fall 
of  Oovemments,  when  freedom  and  liberty 
was  lost  and  Law  denied.  Prom  the  very 
belnnlngs  of  history  that  voice  calls  to  warn 
us  if  only  we  would  listen,  "A  Government 
not  able  to  protect  its  people  from  each  other 
does  not  deserve  to  live,  and  will  fall.~  The 
words  come  In  a  moiui  to  point  the  way, 
"Freedom  and  liberty  cannot  live  and  will 
surely  perish  where  the  Law  does  not  control 
man."  Again  the  words  come  from  the  past: 
"Deny  the  Law  only  at  the  risk  of  loos  of 
liberty:  to  deny  the  Law  Is  to  deny  life  for 
the  Nation." 

Unless  some  person  can  emerge  with  char- 
acter. Integrity  and  the  wonderful  ability 
to  unlta  our  pe(q;>l«,  the  bell  will  toll  for 
every  city  In  our  land  and  the  voices  of  the 


past  will  indeed  haunt  us  as  we  recall  ths 
selflshness  deceit  and  stupidity  practiced 
along  the  route  to  our  humiliation. 

The  hope  of  this  land  may  well  be  limited. 
The  voice  the  future  hears  from  this  day  and 
time  best  be  the  voice  of  a  Nation  at  Prayer, 
fervently,  devoutly,  humbly  and  simply, 
"God  Bless  America,  land  that  I  love." 

Office  of  the  Prosecoting  Attoenitt, 

Taney  County,  ilo..  August  1, 1967. 
Hon.  DuswARp  O.  Hall. 
Representative  from  Missouri, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  CoNcaEssMAN  Hau.:  I  have  your  news- 
letter of  July  28,  1968,  In  regard  to  the  civil 
riots  in  our  cities.  Thank  you  for  the  stand 
you  have  taken  in  this  regard,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  antl-rlot  legislation  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I, 
too,  hope  for  quick  Senate  approval  of  this 
law.  I  cannot  understand,  however,  how  the 
Justice  Department  can  accept  the  salary  for 
performance  of  Its  duties  when  they  will  not 
see  to  it  that  the  will  of  Congress  is  obeyed. 
The  Justice  IJepartment,  Including  the  Solic- 
itor General  and  the  Attorney  General  as  I 
understand  the  law,  should  be  in  there  fight- 
ing on  every  case  trying  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  law  passed  by  Congress. 
The  other  attorney  representing  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  state  or  whatever,  would  be  tak- 
ing the  position  that  the  bUl  or  the  statute 
is  unconstitutional.  Unless  the  Justice  De- 
partment carries  out  this  btirden  Congress  Is 
left  without  an  effective  voice  before  the 
Courts  of  oMT  land.  This  Is  an  impossible 
situation,  for  the  laws  Congress  passes  should 
have  a  spo^kesman  before  the  Court  to  up- 
hold the  constitutionality,  particularly  since 
Congress  supposedly  represents  the  wUl  of 
the  i>eople. 

I  urge  you  to  submit  for  consideration  of 
the  Congress  legislation  to  curtail  the  blatant 
violation  of  tradition  as  we  have  seen  by 
Ramsey  Clark.  Or.  as  an  alternative,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  House  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  do  the 
Job  which  we  taxp>ayer8  are  paying  ths 
Attorney  General  to  do. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PETSt  H.  REA, 


Better  ReHgions  Life  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded  of  Nebraska 


Exna^sioN  OP  remarks 

o» 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA 

'     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  necessary  and  noble  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska to  provide  a  better  religious  life 
for  our  mentally  retarded. 

The  Beatrice  State  Home  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  Is  without  suitable  wor- 
ship facilities.  It  is  toward  providing  an 
all-faiths  church  building  that  a  drive 
is  now  being  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Beatrice  Klwanis 
Club  is  sponsoring  the  drive  as  a  work 
project.  It  Is  to  be  commended  for  its 
sincere  community  and  State  spirit  in 
this  endeavor.  I  hope  that  this  drive  will 
touch  the  conscience  of  our  State  for  the 
benefit  of  our  mentally  retarded.  Such 
an  approach  Is  within  the  best  tradition 
of  our  State's  attitude  of  solving  her  own 


problems  on  the  local  level.  This  is  a 
self-help  project  worthy  of  both  our  re- 
flection and  i>ralse,  for  its  represents  a 
response  from  the  pec^le  to  a  need  of  the 
less  fortunate. 

The  responsibility  for  the  well-being 
of  our  mentally  retarded  Is  a  statewide 
responsibility.  An  integral  part  of  that 
well-being  is  a  meaningful  religious  life. 
We  cannot  deny  this  to  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Last  week,  August  6  to  12,  was  All 
Faiths  Chapel  Week  In  Nebraska,  This 
was  a  first  step  for  the  chu^iel  to  become 
a  reality  for  the  mentally  retarded.  I 
am  certain  that  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


Commuusm  at  Work  Here? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans have  speculated  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  recent  riots  in  so  many  of  our  cities. 
Mr.  Henry  K  Willis,  In  an  editorial  in 
the  Steuben  Republican,  published  at 
Angola,  Ind.,  baa  some  interesting 
thoughts  in  this  connection.  I  am  sure 
other  Members  will  wish  to  read  what 
he  had  to  say  and  I  include  his  editorial 
herewith : 

Communism  at  Work  Here? 

Racial  riots  again  have  whaken  this  nation 
to  Its  fovindatlon.  On  ths  heels  of  wide- 
spread death  and  destruction  in  Newark, 
another  disastrous  series  of  riots  and  destruc- 
tion have  occurred  in  Detrcrft. 

This  rioting  and  binmlng  Is  not  confined 
to  the  colored  secticm  of  the  dty  but  bu 
broken  out  throughout  the  entire  city,  caus- 
ing many  deaths  and  Injtiries  and  costing 
well  over  100  million  dollars. 

What  is  causing  these  riots?  True,  there  are 
many  grievances,  some  real  and  some  imag- 
ined, that  have  pestered  the  colored  people. 
But  In  most  cases  they  would  not  have 
erupted  In  this  mass  violence  If  they  were 
not  led.  All  too  often  this  follows  a  very 
similar  plan  until  now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  U  fomented  by  some  group. 

This  pattern  Is  all  too  familiar  to  p)ersons 
Who  have  dealt  closely  with  the  Oomnmnlsts 
and  their  methods  of  operations  In  the  past, 
both  In  this  ooimtry  and  in  other  nations 
throughout  ths  world.  There  shoxild  be  no 
doubt  that  this  encoin-agement  to  violence 
and  destruction  and  law  disobedience  is  di- 
rectly fostered  by  Communists.  They  are 
masters  of  taking  advantage  of  any  Incident 
and  feeding  it  with  fires  of  prejudice  and  un- 
rest into  a  violent  flame.  Then,  when  they 
have  the  full  scale  riot  going,  they  discreetly 
withdraw,  leaving  the  Innocent  dupes  who 
have  been  drawn  into  the  fight  to  suffer  the 
Injuries  and  consequences. 

There  is  no  place  for  lawlessness  in  this 
nation.  This  feeling  Is  also  shared  by  the 
great  majority  of  oiir  good  colored  citizeni 
Who  have  a  distaste  for  violence  and  law'ess- 
ness  the  same  as  anyone.  But  it  is  thes*  few 
un-American,  Oomtnunist  oriented  leader* 
who  caU  the  lower  level  of  negro,  the  ones 
bent  on  destruction,  and  urge  them  to  break 
the  law  and  create  death  and  destruction 
and  the  taking  or  destroying  of  persons! 
property. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  call  Communism  what 
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It  really  Is.  a  foreign  power  aimed  at  Am 
death  and  destruction  of  all  Amerloan  dtl- 
lens,  both  colored  and  white  who  woiild  oi>- 
poee  tbetr  views.  In  Russia  such  an  uprising 
against  the  government  could  not  happen 
because  the  leaders  would  have  been  killed 
long  before  they  had  any  opportvmity  to  act. 
Any  voicing  of  opposition  would  have  been 
dealt  with  not  by  concern  and  consideration, 
but  by  hard  measures. 

Rioting  Is  only  one  step  away  from  internal 
war  against  our  own  nation  by  Its  oltlz«>s.  It 
eaiujot  be  dealt  with  softly.  Iaw  and  order 
must  be  maintained  and  those  who  vculd 
live  outside  of  the  law,  like  other  criminals, 
must  suffer  for  their  crimes. 


Perliapi  Some  Benefits  From  flie  Disorder 


Betty  Funiess  Terrifies  Us 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  August  12  edi- 
tion of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  doubts 
the  wisdom,  or  better  yet  the  lack  of  It, 
behind  L.  B.  J.'s  appointment  of  Betty 
Fumess  as  Special  Assistant  tcr  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Prom  the  tone  of  the  edi- 
torial, it  seems  as  though  our  new  Special 
Assistant  Ls  trying  unsuccessfully  to  com- 
bine acting  with  eoontnnlcs.  I  know  I 
would  not  borrow  money  from  Betty 
Pumess,  would  you? 

The  editorial  follows: 

BETTT    PoBNXSS    TERHtnES    Us 

Betty  F\imes8,  President  Johnson's  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  told  a  House 
cooimlttee  this  week  that  she  has  learned  in 
the  last  three  months  to  be  careful  about 
fettlng  an  automobUc  loan. 

She  said  before  she  became  aware  of  con- 
sumer problems  and  practices  she  would 
have  bought  a  car  "assuming  I  was  paying 
interest  around  0  per  cent  and  that  the  man 
must  be  doing  what  was  necessary  when  he 
wrote  the  extra  language  In." 

1  would  have  signed  at  the  bottom  and  I 
would  have  sent  the  payments  In  and  I  never 
would  have  known  what  the  car  really  cost," 
•hs  said.  "If  I  could  make  such  a  mistake, 
having  been  a  working  woman  S6  years,  I  am 
terrtfled  to  think  what  mistakes  my  daugh- 
ter, who  has  never  worked,  might  make 
today." 

What  "terrifies"  us  Is  Miss  Purness. 

Is  the  former  television  personality  really 
buying  her  cars  on  time?  Is  she  that  broker 
Or  Is  she  Just  "acting"  like  ahe  Is  In  order  to 
make  a  point? 

Before  she  took  on  her  Important  assign- 
ment for  the  President  did  she  honestly  not 
know  enough  to  read  the  small  print  on  a 
•ontract?  And  did  she  really  not  pay  any 
attention  to  Interest  rate? 

If  she  was  really  that  sloppy  in  the  man- 
cement  of  her  own  personal  buying,  how  on 
•arth  can  she  help  the  rest  of  us? 

We  really  shouldn't  be  faulting  Miss  Pur- 
ness. The  real  problem  is  not  her.  but  rather 
her  appointment  to  such  an  Important  posi- 
tion in  government.  That  is  President  John- 
son's fault. 

If  he  is  really  interested  In  protecting  and 
enlightening  the  consumer  and  seeing  some 
Important  laws  put  on  the  books  In  this  re- 
Cwa.  he  should  have  found  himself  an  assist- 
jnt  who  already  knew  how  to  shop  for  a  car 
nan. 


EXT^INSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  caufoxnia 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  RIFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
violence  and  rampant  crime  of  the  past 
months  has  beoi  the  occasion  for  na- 
tional Introspection,  and  far-ranging 
"stocktaktng,"  and  to  that  extent  per- 
haps our  society  has  wrested  some  bene- 
fits f  rwn  the  disorder.  An  excellent  com- 
mentary came  to  my  attention  In  the 
August  10  Issue  of  the  Herald  American 
of  Oompton,  CallX.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Warren  Butler  fol- 
lows: 

CUISZNT  COKKKMT 

(By  Warren  Butler) 

Human  disorder  In  our  dtles  seems  well 
inat<Sied  with  the  disorder  prevailing  In  our 
government  with  public  finance  completely 
out  ot  oontroL  We  have  stupidly  thought 
ttutt  we  could  have  both  guns  and  butter, 
xtot  only  butter  but  also  ice  cream  with  top- 
ping on  It,  without  working  one  bit  harder. 
This  in  a  way  was  what  President  Johnscm 
in  a  timid  way  was  apparently  tarylng  to  ten 
OS  last  week  when  he  announced  plans  for 
a  ten  per  cent  InccHne  tax  surcharge  both 
on  Individuals  and  on  corporations.  And  de- 
spite the  huge  tax  Increase  that  be  asked 
President  Johnson  candidly  admitted  tbat 
even  with  the  tax  increase  tbere  will  stUl 
be  a  huge  government  deficit. 

What  the  President  should  have  said  is 
that  the  budget  is  completely  out  of  oontrtd. 
We  cannot  have  guns  and  butter  too.  At 
least  In  the  sense  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
work  hard  enough  to  produce  both. 

GKEATEST     CXISIS 

Announcements  ot  the  President  regard- 
ing governmental  financing  and  more  troops 
for  Vietnam  actually  confront  the  country 
with  the  greatest  crisis  of  an  time.  And  w« 
have  had  one  crisis  after  another  for  the 
last  38  years. 

We  have  worked  ourselves  Into  an  un- 
precedented position.  We  have  made  our- 
selves ths  greatest  and  most  powerful  n»- 
tlOD  not  only  ot  our  times  but  in  all  his- 
tory. When  we  sigh,  as  If  In  pain,  the  whole 
world  shudders.  But  we  have  also  kited  our 
financing,  both  domestically  and  tntema- 
tlonally,  out  to  an  extreme  never  before  In 
history. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a  great  chorus, 
surprisingly  including  some  of  out  leading 
so-called  conservatives  and  conservative 
Institutions,  setting  np  a  great  national 
chant  saying  "Spend  More!  Spend  Morel 
Spend  More!  .  .  . 

Even  more  alarming  Is  the  growing  evi- 
dence of  tired  people  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility In  Washington.  And,  unfortunately, 
the  man  at  the  top  is  perhaps  the  moet  tired 
of  all. 

EXECUTrVX      fATIGUE 

Trying  to  do  everything  for  everybody  who 
ought  to  be  doing  it  for  themselves  Is  not  a 
relaxing  Job.  After  a  while  it  can  begin  to 
produce  a  kind  of  numbness  that  not  only 
dulls  the  Judgment  in  decision-making  but 
can  grow  jyositlvely  dangerous.  On  the  execu- 
tive level  they  haven  t  been  keeping  what  are 
familiarly  described  as  union  hours.  Fatigue 
has  set  in! 

But  actually  government  has  been  doing 
things  backward  for  a  long  time.  Instead  of 


giving  people  the  incentive  to  do  more  and 
more  things  for  themselves  w«  have  been 
trying  to  have  government  do  the  Job  for 
them.  It  Is  not  within  the  ix>wer  or  the 
•MUty  of  government  to  do  so. 

About  the  ODly  step  In  recent  years  that 
we  have  taken  that  made  any  sense  was 
the  tsji  cut  which  was  designed  to  give 
businessmen  the  Incentive  to  expand  their 
plants,  buUd  new  ones,  replace  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  machinery.  Introduoe  new  Jobs 
and  thus  provide  more  Jobs.  The  results  were 
remarkable. 

But  government  stopped  there.  They  went 
Into  trying  to  do  mon  things  for  man  people 
both  In  this  country  and  abroad.  Both  the 
domestic  and  the  International  handout  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

rOUCT    MAKES   BLTTIU 

As  a  result  taxes  are  depressing  Just  about 
everything.  We  have  gotten  ourselves  in  a 
■tew  about  dtles  and  their  slums.  But  we 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  tax  policies  are 
such  as  to  discourage  owners  frtMn  fixing  up 
their  rental  properties.  They  rather  encour- 
age them  to  allow  their  properties  to  deterio- 
rate. The  clammy  hand  of  government  is  hav- 
ing about  the  same  effect  on  everything  else. 

Taxes  are  the  great  depressant!  It  Is  to  be 
fervently  hoped  that  the  dark  picture  which 
the  President  p&lnted  wiU  awake  the  coiuntry. 
Congress  needs  to  make  a  great  reorganiza- 
tion of  government,  to  cut  out  the  monkey 
buslneee  at  least  until  we  can  win  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  then  we  urgently  need  a  re- 
thinking of  government  theory  ao  that  gov- 
ernment does  not  try  to  do  ev«Trthlng  for 
US  but  encourages  tis  to  do  things  for  our- 
selves. 

■nie  iOO.OOO.OOO  people  who  inhabit  this 
country  can  do  the  Job  for  themselves  if  our 
fovemment  will  quit  trying  to  do  it  for  them 
and  set  np  our  tax  and  other  policies  in  such 
a  way  as  to  encourage  rather  than  to  dis- 
courage the  people  frcxn  showing  any  initia- 
tive for  themselvee. 

HXL.P   CKIUX    FSOBLEM 

And  K  Is  my  persistent  belief  that  If  we 
could  give  people  the  Incentive  to  do  the  Job 
for  themselves  tn  a  proper  manner  the  great 
crime  problem  would  begin  to  subside.  And 
CUT  dtles  would  find  to  their  surprise  that 
they  probably  have  the  ability  to  solve  their 
own  i»x>blems. 

I  am  not  advocating,  of  course,  that  we  re- 
move all  regulation  and  restraint.  Govem- 
m.ent  has  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  referee 
and  to  Jaa  the  cheaters  In  this  life.  But  It's 
about  time  that  we  dropped  the  absurd 
theory  that  government  can  do  everything 
for  its  dtlsens.  It  can't.  But  the  dtizens  can 
do  everything  for  themselves  if  government 
wUl  but  give  them  a  chance  and  pro\-lde  the 
Inoenttve  for  tbtm  to  do  so. 


The  Pnblic  Television  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  the  COTomittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  is  currently  con- 
sidering the  Public  Television  Act  as 
passed  by  the  other  body,  I  think  It  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  take  note  of 
the  advances  made  In  Maryland  in  the 
field  of  educational  television. 
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For  several  years  many  talented  and 
dedicated  Marylanders  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  statewide 
educational  television  network.  In  1966 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  created 
the  Maryland  Educational  Cultural  Com- 
mission charged  with  the  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  edu- 
cational television  network  in  the  State. 
The  commission  recently  received  a  Fed- 
eral grant  of  $654,301  under  the  1964 
Facilities  Act  which  recently  expired. 
These  funds,  to  be  matched  by  State 
funds  will  serve  for  the  construction  of 
the  Intial  televlsicm  center  at  Owings 
Mills  near  Baltimore.  With  the  passage 
of  the  Public  Television  Act  more  Fed- 
eral funds  would  become  available  to  the 
commission  and  other  .similar  commis- 
sions across  the  country  for  further  de- 
velopment ot  a  meaningful,  useful,  and 
constructive  ETTV  network. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  which  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Ellery  B.  Wood- 
worth,  of  the  Maryland  Educational  Cul- 
tural Television  Commission,  which  talks 
about  the  advantages  and  necessity  of 
ETV  in  our  country  today. 

MuLnPLTiira  Trosk  TV  Choiccs 

"I  think  television  should  b«  th«  visual 

counterpart    of    the    literary    essay,"    B.    B. 

White  of  tb«  New  Torker   once   wrote.   "It 

should  be  our  Lyceum,  our  Chautauqua,  our 

•^      Mlnsky'B,  and  our  Camelot," 

But  In  spite  of  its  potential  to  be  aU  these 
things  and  more,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Americans  spend  nearly  m  fourth  at  their 
waking  hours  viewing  the  medium,  TV's 
premise  remains  unfulfilled.  As  Senator  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania  remarks,  much  of  commer- 
cial television  programming  meanders  "from 
the  mediocre  to  the  moronic." 

The  action  by  the  Senate  last  week  ex- 
panding Federal  grants  fcv  construction  ot 
educational  TV  stations  and  setting  up  a 
non-profit  corporation  to  help  distribute 
programs  should  offer  a  healthy  ooirective. 

Senators  have  wisely  added  safeguards  to 
protect  the  corporation  from  outside  influ- 
ence. Nine  of  Its  16  board  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President — and  subject 
to  Senat*  confirmation.  The  remainder 
would  be  dected  by  the  board  itself.  And 
the  Senate  has  added  language  prohibiting 
Interference  by  the  government  in  program- 
ming. 

That  satisfle*  the  doubts  previously  ex- 
pressed In  these  columns  about  meddling 
by  lawmaker*  In  the  program  content  of 
educational  TV.  Oiven  a  free  hand,  ETV  also 
can  operate  without  reference  to  the  broad- 
fauUng  rating  systems  and  their  obsession 
with  numbers.  The  medium,  m  the  words  of 
Senator  Prouty  of  Vermont,  will  multiply  the 
choices  given  to  viewers  who  want  to  be 
individuals  rather  than  a  mass  audience. 

The  Senate  bill  deserves  prompt  and  fav- 
orable attention  by  the  House. 


Poverty  Breeds  Hopelessness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KXNTUCKT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1967 

Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  very  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  urban  violence. 


We  can  and  should  expect  that  a  variety 
Of  congressional  efforts  will  be  made  to 
deal  with  all  the  factors  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  agitators  to  turn  previ- 
ously tranquil  people  into  a  mob.  We  will 
examine  poverty,  unemployment,  poor 
health,  and  poor  housing,  as  well  as 
deliberate  incitement  to  violence,  as  fac- 
tors contributing  to  urban  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  of  my  colleagues  rise  to  speak  of 
these  problems.  For  the  most  part  they 
have  spoken  wisely.  They  have  reminded 
us  with  compelling  eloquence  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problems  America  faces 
In  her  cities.  I  share  their  concern  and  I 
pledge  to  do  my  part  in  the  rebuilding 
process. 

But  lest  It  is  forgotten,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  fact 
that  poverty  breeds  hopeIe.ssness  which  is 
no  less  real  than  that  found  in  the  cities. 
Poor  health  and  poor  housing  and  job- 
lessness are  Just  as  much  of  a  burden  on 
those  in  the  hollows  of  America  as  they 
are  to  those  who  inhabit  the  urban  areas. 
Furthermore,  It  Is  the  hopelessness  of 
rural  poverty  which  forces  migrations 
of  many  of  the  rural  poor  to  American 
cities.  These  desperate  souls  then  find 
themselves,  unskilled  and  friendless, 
crowded  among  the  urban  poor.  For  these 
reasons  we  must  direct  our  attention  not 
only  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  country- 
side. By  helping  the  rural  poor  we  re- 
place hopelessness  with  hope  In  those 
regions,  and  we  achieve  a  collateral  re- 
duction of  new  population  pressures  on 
the  cities. 

Fortunately,  I  can  report  that  there 
is  positive  antipoverty  action  underway 
in  the  rural  areas.  The  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  only  recently 
heard  from  Mr.  O.  Leslie  Dawson,  Ken- 
tiKky  commissioner  of  economic  secu- 
rity, that  approximately  2,000  unem- 
ployed fathers  In  eastern  Kentucky  have 
been  helped  toward  new  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  "happy  pappy"  pro- 
gram is  but  one  of  several  highly  success- 
ful projects  which  are  part  of  the  poverty 
effort.  The  Job  Corps  center  at  Camp 
Breckinridge  is  another.  In  fact,  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  center  is  giving 
the  type  of  training  to  yoimg  men  which 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  Institute  pro- 
grsmis  for  jobless  husbands  and  fathers 
later  on.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  invest- 
ing In  people  In  an  all-out  effort  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  poverty.  And  that  Is 
why  we  must  continue  to  wage  this  im- 
portant struggle.  We  simply  cannot  af- 
ford— socially,  economically,  or  moral- 
ly— to  give  up  on  this  Important  anti- 
poverty  combat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cite  another  example,  a 
moving  example,  of  the  results  we  can  ex- 
pect as  we  devote  ourselves  to  helping 
America's  poor.  I  am  referring  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  team  led  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Dimn  which  visited  families  In  the  moun- 
tain hollows  to  suggest  improved  health 
conditions.  As  the  Louisville,  Ky., 
Courier- Journal  reports: 

Among  other  things,  they  found  an  11- 
year-old  girl  wboee  famUy  thought  she  was 
retarded.  A  medical  checkup  found  she  was 
hard  of  hearing.  With  a  hearing  aid  she  has 
become  a  g^ood  student  In  school. 

This  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  examples 
which  illustrate  the  great  and  lastliig 


good  that  can  be  done  when  Americana 
begin  to  reach  out  and  help  each  other  It 
Is  also  a  poignant  reminder  of  the  exist- 
Ing  need  for  such  efforts.  The  Congress 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  gave 
birth,  to  such  agencies  as  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which  are  work- 
Ing  closely  with  local  people  to  help  the 
poor  out  of  sickness  and  poverty  and  into 
good  health  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  Interested  to  read  of  the 
achievements  of  tiiose  good  people  in 
Kentucky  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  abolish  poverty. 


Objective  Look  at  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   XNOLUfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MYERa  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished newspaper  publisher  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  George  L.  Carey, 
of  Clinton,  Ind.,  recently  toured  the  Par 
East  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Studies  Mission,  Inc. 

The  tour  took  Mr.  Carey  to  Japan. 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  South  Viet- 
nam, and  Thailand.  It  was  his  third  trip 
to  the  Par  East  hi  recent  years.  The  last 
was  6  years  ago. 

His  objective  look  at  what  the  situa- 
tion is  in  this  troubled  part  of  the  world 
and  personal  observations  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam  were  of  particular  Interest 
to  me.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
three  of  those  articles  related  to  the 
Vietnam  struggle  which  I  feel  give  us 
some  important  insight  into  the  US.  mis- 
sion there  and  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  Mr.  Carey  states  In  the  foreword 
to  a  collection  of  his  newspaper  articles, 
written  during  the  trip,  the  impressions 
gained  are  purely  personal  but  it  Is  his 
hope  that  they  may  lead  the  reader  to 
a  little  better  understanding  of  what  is 
going  on  there  in  that  faraway  land. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

Wb  Fxght  ro>  Men's  Minds  xm  Vietnam 

STRTIGCI.K 

Saigok.  Vietnam. — There's  none  of  the 
Taiwan  plush  about  our  military  operation* 
here  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  the  real  thing,  with 
sincere  men  doing  a  job  they  don't  like  .  .  . 
and  doing  it  well.  We  heard  the  story  thit 
morning  at  the  First  Infantry  (The  Big  Red 
1)  headquarters  at  Dl  An,  about  22  miles 
north  of  Saigon,  In  the  heart  of  what  is  still 
Viet  Cong  territory  and  we  liked  what  we 
heard. 

I  have  wondered  If  we  were  trying  for  the 
same  kind  of  military  victory  the  French 
tried  to  actileve  and  faUed  or  if  we  realized 
that  this  is  a  war  for  men's  minds  ...  the 
minds  of  little  people  who  have  never  known 
anything  but  oppression  in  one  form  or  so- 
other. I  wondered  if  we  knew  that  this  wai 
the  wax  we  had  to  win. 

What  we  found  is  that  our  military  lead- 
ers are  keenly  aware  of  this  fact,  that  they 
have  studied  the  successes  .  .  .  and  the 
falliires  ...  of  others  confronted  with  the 
same  kind  of  problem,  that  they  are  making 
progress  and  are  confident  of  ultlmst* 
success. 
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Ifs  not  too  difficult  to  teU  when  people 
(K  telling  the  truth  and  the  officers  who 
briefed  us  even  admit  that  we  made  a  sad 
mistake  by  pretending  we  were  winning  when 
D«  were  loeing  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  we 
exaggerated  our  smaU  successes  and  played 
down  the  progress  being  made  by  a  tough 
and  clever  enemy. 

It  took  us  a  while  to  realize  that  Ck>l.  Sam 
Glassmoyer  and  the  other  jovial  officers  who 
met  us  at  the  alrp)ort  weren't  just  kidding 
when  they  warned  us  to  be  a  little  careful  In 
Saigon. 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  too  much."  the 
colonel  told  us.  "It's  been  almost  a  month 
since  anyone  was  knifed  In  Saigon  and  about 
two  weeks  since  a  grenade  was  thrown  or 
anyone  was  kidnapped,  but  be  careful  about 
mingling  with  crowds  or  getting  down  side 
streets." 

But,  if  we  thought  the  easy-going  way 
Xbtj  bandied  the  danger  was  kidding,  we 
lest  the  feeling  when  we  headed  for  Dl  An 
this  morning  tn  an  ancient  Navy  bus  which 
didn't  want  to  run  .  .  .  and  finally  didnt. 
AhecMl  of  us  was  a  jeep  with  a  heavy  calibre 
macbie  gun  manned  by  a  large  and  hand- 
icoie  colored  boy.  Beoide  the  driver  there  was 
aaotber  soldio'  and  two  new  automatic  rifles. 
A  similar  jeep  was  beMnd  us.  There  was  no 
kidding  about  that. 

"The  Vietnamese  driver  of  our  bus.  who 
hadn't  been  told  where  he  was  going  becatise 
h«  would  have  reported  "sick,"  was  obviously 
twrifled  when  he  realized  where  we  were 
headed.  He  did  everything  he  oould  to  put 
the  bus  out  of  commission  and  finally  did, 
leaving  tis  stranded  \n  a  sort  of  no-man's- 
land  not  too  far  from  the  Dl  An  base,  to 
wtUch  some  of  us  were  transported  In  a  small 
truck  I  rode  In  the  machine  gun  jeep. 

We  got  none  of  those  deeply-upholstered 
ebalr  and  colored  slide  briefings  from  Gen. 
James  Hollingsworth  and  several  other  in- 
formal and  friendly  officers.  They  talked 
largely  off  the  culT,  wliile  we  sat  on  folding 
chairs  and  they  talked  with  obvious  sLn- 
oertty  of  how  the  course  of  the  war  has 
changed  and  the  successes  they  think  lie 
ahead. 

We  and  our  allies  are  fighting  two  wars  tn 
Vietnam  where  we  have  Intervened  in  what 
is  actually  a  revolution.  We  are  fighting  a 
wir  which  we  have  largely  won  against  hard 
can  military  units  of  the  Viet  Cking  and 
North  Vietnam  regulars.  Then  we  are  fight- 
ing what  they  call  a  "resident  war"  against 
▼tat  Cong  In  the  vlllagec  and  operating  as 
guetrlllas. 

In  action  against  the  hard  core  units  we 
STB  *tmply  saturating  the  enemy  with  fire 
power  delivered  from  ground  and  air.  Gen- 
•rel  Hollingsworth  made  It  clear  that  it  was 
tn  expensive  war  but  one  designed  to  save 
the  bvee  of  our  boys  and  at  the  same  time 
get  Oie  Job  done. 

At  the  present  time  the  Viet  Cong  seem  to 
be  trying  to  avoid  major  engagements  for  we 
"clobber"  them  when  they  stand  and  fight. 
The  general  admitted  that  65  per  cent  of  his 
med  were  drafted  and  would  a  darned  sight 
rather  be  at  home,  but  he  tnslsled  that 
"these  young  men  are  the  bravest,  the 
sjnartest  and  the  moet  courageous  I  have 
•wn  in  26  years  of  military  service."  If 
Americans  are  concerned  abooit  the  record 
of  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  they  can  forget  It, 
he  Insisted. 

ITiere  isn't  space  to  go  into  details  here 
out  General  Hollingsworth  and  his  fellow 
ofllcers  told  us  of  many  Instances  where  the 
Viet  Cong  have  attacked  in  a  raUo  of  3  to  1 
Mdbeen  wiped  out  by  our  superior  fire 
power.  It  was  obvious  that  our  military  lead- 
•n  consider  that  the  "army-agalnst-army" 
part  of  this  war  is  Just  about  won. 

■^^y  we  also  making  a  lot  of  progress  In 
Mie  resident  war,  we  were  told.  Ilils  is  shown 
^^the  increasing  number  of  former  Viet 
Ooof  coming  over  to  our  side.  These  are  the 
'aleu  Hoi  or  defectors  from  the  Viet  Cong. 


known  by  the  polite  term  ot  "nUUers."  tbat 
is  those  who  have  decided  to  raUy  to  tba 
government  side.  We  met  one  of  them  named 
lie  Mlnh  Chau,  who  hope*  some  day  to  Join 
the  American  army. 

Folks  play  rough  tn  this  part  of  the  world 
and  It  was  difficult  to  tecush  the  Vietnamese 
.  .  .  and  our  boys  ...  to  be  nice  to  guys  who 
had  been  shooting  at  them,  but  It's  a  way 
to  win  this  war  and  it  Is  being  done. 

If  we  are  saturating  the  Viet  C>>ng  armies 
with  fire  power,  we  are  no  less  gentle  In  the 
resident  war.  We  found  out  that  the  Viet 
CMig  were  strongest  where  there  were  jungles 
they  oould  fade  mto  and  maintain  their 
bases.  So  we  are  methodically  recoovlng  these 
jungle  hideouts,  with  bulldoeo^,  then  piling 
up  the  trees  and  burning  them.  It  Is  very  dis- 
couraging to  Viet  Cong  to  have  their  head- 
quarters buUdoeed  away  and  its  working. 

The  average  Vietnamese,  we  were  asstired,' 
given  a  choice  and  a  promise  of  security, 
will  line  up  with  the  government.  Host  of 
the  people  are  fed  up  with  the  broken  prc«n- 
Ises  and  the  terror  of  the  Viet  Oong. 


We   Mett   THB   Youngsters   Who   Live 
With   De.\th 

Saigok,  Vietnam — You  can't  help  wonder- 
ing what  they  are  thinking  about,  those  kids 
who  may  face  death  tomorrow.  They  look  at 
you  with  serious  eyes  as  they  go  about  the 
Important  work  of  seeing  that  their  weapons 
and  their  boats  are  ia.  the  finest  possible 
condition. 

They  don't  seem  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  you  and  you  feel  a  bit  ashamed,  as  if  you 
are  a  tourist  where  you  have  no  business 
being.  They  dont  even  seem  to  kid  a  lot  al- 
though when  I  did  take  a  picture  of  one 
bronzed  soldier,  muchly  tattooed,  who  was 
busily  repairing  a  machine  gim,  he  bowed 
low  and  with  mock-solemnity,  thanked  me. 
"At  least  they'll  know  you're  here  now,"  bis 
buddy  quipped. 

We  saw  them  today  at  Kha  Be,  these 
youngsters  wbo  have  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous jobs  m  the  history  of  warfare.  They 
are  the  Americans  and  Vietnamese  who  man 
the  minesweep)ers  trying  to  keep  the  ship- 
ping channels  to  Saigon  open.  They  are  the 
special  target  for  the  Viet  Cong  now.  They 
have  taken  heavy  losses  and  will  contmue  to 
do  so  but  they  have  a  job  to  do  and  they 
will  do  it  quietly  and  efficiently. 

We  had  been  told  that  we  had  lost  two 
of  the  12  nUne-sweepers  trying  to  keep  the 
shipping  channels  open.  Today  a  young  offi- 
cer told  me  we  have  lost  three  mine-sweep- 
ers sunk  and  four  damaged,  but  the  war 
goes  on  and  figures  change  every  day. 

Last  night  our  light  sleepers  were  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  big  guns  about  three 
miles  from  Saigon,  softening  up  Viet  Cong 
strong  points  jxist  a  few  miles  farther  away. 
At  night  the  northwestern  skies  are  alight 
with  star  shells  fired  by  our  troops,  for  the 
war  goes  on  night  and  day. 

This  mormng  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
when  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  MACV 
(pronounced  "Mack  V"  and  meaning  "MUl- 
tary  Assistance  Command  Vietnam")  oom- 
mander,  took  45  minutes  to  tell  us  what  this 
war  is  all  about.  We  had  expected  no  more 
than  a  formal  greeting  frc»n  the  handsome, 
pleasant  commander  of  our  troops  but  he 
seemed  to  want  us  to  hear  the  whole  story. 

General  Westmoreland  is  as  fine  an  orator 
as  be  is  a  military  commander  and  he  also 
feels  that  our  war  In  Vietnam  is  very  much 
misunderstood  at  home.  He  used  several  of 
what  he  called  his  "home-spun  analogies"  to 
make  us  understand  this  strangest  of  wars. 

He  compared  Vietnam  to  a  man  who  has  a 
nice  home  but  discovers  that  unknown  to 
him  termites  have  been  eating  away  at  the 
timbers.  He  is  alarmed  and  calls  m  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  He  gives  them  screwdrivers 
and  puts  them  to  work  kiumg  off  the  ter- 
mites, one  by  one. 


They  are  making  fairly  good  progress  when 
a  bunch  ot  bullies  show  up  armed  with 
crowbars.  They  have  been  in  league  with 
the  termites  and  are  all  set  to  pry  down  the 
weakened  thnben  and  make  the  house  col- 
lapse. At  that  point  the  man  la  forced  to 
caU  on  his  friends  to  try  to  hold  off  the 
bullies. 

This,  of  course.  Is  where  we  come  in  and 
General  Westmoreland  said  we  have  done  a 
good  job  of  holding  off  the  North  Vietnam 
"bullies."  Before  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  more  of  our  help  to  rooting  out  and 
kllimg  the  termites,  which  are  the  local  Viet 
Oong  guerrlllaa. 

As  we  have  been  told  before,  this  Is  a  two- 
way  war.  It  Is  two-way  all  the  way.  The 
ground  forces  are  fighting  two  wars,  with 
the  regulars  and  with  the  guerrtUas.  The  navy 
is  also  Jlghtlng  two  wars,  one  by  offshore 
shelling  and  launching  air  strikes  by  sea  and 
the  other  the  operation  we  saw  today  at 
Nha  Be.  the  big  navAl  base  south  of  here 
In  the  delta  country. 

General  Westznoreland  turned  to  another 
of  his  analogies  to  describe  the  ground 
flghUng.  He  said  we  are  like  a  boxer.  With 
our  right  hand  we  must  defend  ourselves 
from  injury  and  with  the  left  we  miist  keep 
the  enemy  off  balance.  Sometimes  we  can  give 
a  little  more  attention  to  one  or  the  other 
but  not  for  long. 

Under  no  circumstances,  he  feels,  should 
we  ever  "button  up"  which  is  a  boxing  term 
for  going  purely  on  the  defensive.  This,  he 
feels.  Is  what  we  woiild  do  Lf  we  adopted  the 
enclave  tactioe  some  have  suggested  and 
merely  held  on  to  the  seaports. 

Hence,  with  our  right  hand,  ao  to  ^>eak.  we 
must  keep  and  secure  our  bases  while  with 
the  left,  we  must  keep  moving  against  the 
main  troops  of  the  enemy  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can  find  them.  Many  of  these 
bases  are  tn  mountains  and  jungles.  They  are 
manned  by  highly-trained  soldiers  who  know 
the  terrain.  They  have  elaborate  fortifica- 
tions and  vaet  underground  shelters.  It  is  a 
hard,  tough,  bitter  war 

Our  miUtary  leadens  here  hurry  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  Vietnamese  allies,  known  here 
as  ARVN  (Army  of  Vietnam).  They  think 
they  have  had  a  lot  of  criticism  they  did  not 
deserve.  It  Is  true  that  they  have  a  long  way 
to  go,  they  have  been  short  on  flreptower  and 
often  on  leadership,  which  Is  a  rare  com- 
modity in  these  TArts.  but  they  have  also 
made  a  very  good  record  in  many  ways. 

General  Westmoreland  cited  tu  a  nimiber 
of  fine  recent  achievements  by  our  Viet- 
namese allies.  He  also  pointed  out  that  tar 
three  years  the  army  was  the  only  institu- 
tion holding  Vietnam  together.  Until  we  be- 
gan giving  them  aid,  they  were  fighting  alone 
on  an  fronts.  Even  with  a  war  going  on  they 
have  been  able  to  expand  their  operations 
by  60  percent. 

The  charge  that  Vietnam  Is  letting  us  fight 
her  war  Is  false,  we  are  constantly  toid.  If 
the  same  proportion  of  Americans  were  in 
the  army  we  would  have  8>-i  million  men 
under  arms. 

To  tell  you  one-tenth  of  what  we  have  been 
told  In  the  past  two  days  would  take  a  dozen 
columns  and  it's  no  use  to  try  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  relationship  between  offi- 
cers and  men  out  here  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen.  There  is  no  spit  and  polish  and  not 
too  much  of  the  "Sir"  business.  These  men 
seem  to  agree  that  there  is  a  job  to  be  done 
and  they  are  going  to  do  It  with  as  UUle 
formality  and  as  much  efficiency  as  possible. 

Vietnam  To  Reap  Bkntittb  Feom  Ora  Wxa 

SPKKDrNO 

HoNOLtn,Tj.  Hawah. — TTiere's  one  thing  for 
cure  when  we  finally  save  the  skins  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  pull  out,  we  are  going 
to  leave  them  a  lot  better  country  than  we 
found,  when  we  decided  to  help  them  fight 
off  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam. 
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We  have  spent  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
building  modem  harbors,  airports,  rottda  and 
railroads  where  there  was  vlrtuaUy  nothing 
before.  Not  aU  ot  thee*  fadUtles  can  be  put 
to  peacetime  use  noiw,  socne  probably  nersr 
will  be  but  the  rec^rganlzed  nation  can  benefit 
from  many  ot  them. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
briefings  we  were  given  here  today  by  the 
military  leaders  who  are  mastermlndlnc  the 
defense  of  our  Padfle  outpoeta  but  they  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  upon  much  that  we  have 
learned  during  the  past  few  weeks.  In  a  num- 
ber Ot  instances,  pieces  fell  into  plac«.  Ws 
had  been  told,  for  instance,  that  many  work- 
ers were  being  laid  off  In  Vietnam,  both  na- 
tive and  American.  This  dovetailed  in  with 
what  we  were  told  today,  whidi  Is  that  we 
now  have  adequate  facllltlea  for  getting  all 
-the  necessary  supplies  to  our  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Not  only  are  the  shipping  gluts  and  short- 
ages of  ammunition  and  irupfdles  a  tiling  of 
the  past  bnt  we  now  have  a  30-day  supply 
on  hand  and  can  easily  keep  op  with  all 
demands.  Tbe  Mg  building  spree  is  ovw.  We 
m  all  set  to  handle  a  long  var  on  jtist 
about  any  scale. 

Although  what  we  had  been  told  and  had 
seen  In  Vietnam  was  impressive,  the  illus- 
trated briefings  ws  were  given  here  were 
even  more  ImpreaslT*.  They  showed  big 
photograi^is  at  hug*  ports  and  airfields 
which  had  sprouted  from  virtually  nothing 
In  a  Qkatt«r  ot  nK>nths.  The  magnitude  of 
the  projects  can  be  grasped  from  the  fact 
that  a.600  acres  ot  land  have  been  reclaimed 
from  rice  ptuldlee  and  swampa,  by  filling  in, 
with  fleets  ot  earth  moving  equipment. 

The  same  confidence  that  we  found  among 
our  military  people  on  the  spot  was  again 
refieoted  In  what  we  were  told  here.  When 
the  war  will  be  over,  none  wants  to  prophesy, 
but  ot  tbs  cmtcome,  they  do  not  have  the 
sUghtest  doubt. 

Uke  every  military  man  we  have  talked  to. 
the  ones  ws  have  her*  In  Hawaii  shsire  the 
same  feeling  that  ithe  suspension  at  bomb- 
ing has  been  a  mistake  and  to  permanently 
suspend  bombing  targets  tn  North  Vietnam 
«ould  only  result  tn  helping  the  communists 
prolong  th*  war  Indefinitely.  Not  cmly  do 
most  at  our  military  leaders  not  want  to  see 
bombing  suspended,  they  want  It  extended 
to  Include  the  docks  at  truiphrmg  ai^d  other 
targets  now  denied  them,  where  the  commu- 
nists must  concentrate  their  supines  and 
where  bombing  oould  be  most  effecttve. 

Increasingly  they  think,  it  is  mors  dllBcult 
for  the  Viet  Ck>ng  to  get  suppUes.  with  us 
bombing  away  at  his  supply  lines.  They  con- 
sider the  vast  propaganda  campaign  against 
oar  bombing  as  proof  of  its  eSectlveneas.  As 
matters  now  stand,  they  fretfy  predict  that 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  will 
slowly  decrease.  They  Just  as  freely  predict 
that  we  shall  put  in  even  more  men  than 
the  400.000  cr  so  that  ws  have  there  now. 

Both  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  providing 
sanctuary  and  supply  Infiltration  routes  for 
the  oommxinlsts,  bat  Just  how  thoroughly 
they  are  In  sympathy  with  the  Viet  Cong 
Is  a  hard  thing  to  say.  In  some  cases  the 
governments  at  Laos  and  Oambodla  have 
little  control  over  wlds  areas  of  their  terri- 
tory and  border  lines  are  poorly  defined. 

Much  of  the  eastern  part  of  Laos  is  con- 
trcril«d  by  the  cooomunist  rebels  against 
the  monarchy.  The  same  is  true  at  much  of 
Cambodia  and  even  parts  of  Thailand.  The 
peasants  in  the  hamlets  are  hesitant  to  align 
themselves  with  either  side.  This  Is  one 
of  the  big  problems  we  face  In  rooting  the 
Viet  Cong  out  of  South  Vietnam. 

Again,  and  again,  we  were  assured  that 
we  are  on  the  road  to  success.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  highways  which  were  controlled 
by  Viet  Cong  a  few  nx>nths  ago  may  now 
be  travelled  In  comparative  safety.  This  is 
true.  We  rods  over  them.  Villages  held  l>y 
Viet  Cong  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  secur*. 
This  Is  true.  Ws  visited  some  ot  them. 


Vast  areas,  not  necessarily  right  around 
BaJgnn  but  ^ewbere,  are  now  almost  free 
at  rebels.  The  people  are  beginning  to  feel 
secure  and  business  activity  is  resuming. 
The  military  ctLinpaXgn  against  the  regular 
Viet  Oong  forces  Is  going  so  weU  that  50  per 
cent  ot  this  year's  government  effort  can 
be  devoted  to  village  pacification.  We  are 
freeing  more  of  our  own  men  fc*  the  tough 
Job  of  "rooting  out'  the  Viet  Oong  and 
as  liiarshall  Ky  said,  "rooting  in  the 
govemnaent.* 

Having  listened  to  thousands  of  words, 
looked  at  a  great  many  things  and  done  a 
lot  at  Independent  thinking,  I  cannot  es- 
cape the  feeling  that  the  decline  of  the  In- 
fluence of  ths  Viet  Gong  will  begin  to  snow- 
ball one  of  these  days,  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing might  of  our  armed  forces  will  take 
its  ton  and  before  we  realize  it,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  will  Just  fads  away. 

There  will  be  no  formal  surrender,  for 
there  has  be«n  no  fomuLl  war.  North  Viet- 
nam baa  never  openly  admitted  she  sup- 
ports ths  Viet  Cong  or  has  troops  there. 
Neither  has  Red  China,  or  Russia.  It  Isn't 
the  oriental  way,  but  above  aU  things,  ths 
orientals  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side 
of  a  war. 

In  the  msantlzne,  ws  have  ths  fuzzy 
thinking  ot  a  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  and 
s  Senator  Pulbrlght  to  contend  with.  Ws 
havs  the  foolish  pacifism  at  thousands  at 
our  citizens  to  contend  with.  They  may  bs 
able  to  bring  about  what  ths  Viet  Cong  has 
faUed  to  do  .  .  .  hand  ths  United  States 
Its  first  defeat. 


Bndgetiiic:  Blanders  or  Baloney? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesiav.  Auffust  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  trom  the  August  12  edltlcHi 
ot  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  relates  per- 
fectly my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
UJB.  budget  and  Its  annual  error-riddm 
computation.  For  the  31st  time  In  37 
years,  the  Federal  QoTemment  looks  like 
a  shoo-in  candidate  for  the  EHamond  Jim 
Brady  "last  of  the  big  spenders"  award. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BUOGETINa:     BLXTNOEBS    OS    BALOmtT? 

Somehow,  with  all  the  astounding  com- 
puters and  electronic  brains  available,  the 
UjS.  government  in  recent  years  always  seems 
to  make  a  mistake  on  its  budget. 

It  estimates  spending  to  be  so  much — 
and  outgo  always  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  bit 
more  than  anticipated.  Granted  there  are  un- 
expected situations  happening — but  wasnt 
there  always?  And  cant  these  In  some  way — 
especially  with  the  astounding  computers 
which  can  do  the  work  of  a  thousand  men 
in  the  fiash  at  an  eyelid — be  provided  for? 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  has  finally  ascer- 
tained that  the  government  bad  a  deficit  of 
almost  lie  blUlon.  Almost  $10  billion  in  tbe 
red — because  sj>endlng  wasn't  accurately 
forecast. 

What's  the  problem?  Is  it  political,  wherein 
the  party  in  power  doesn't  want  to  admit  how 
much  it  Is  going  to  spend?  Is  it  pure  blunder- 
ing in  which  rough  guesses  replstce  scientific 
bookkeeping  inx>ce8ses? 

The  deficit  for  the  Just  completed  year  is 
the  second  largest  since  World  War  U,  and 
ths  3lBt  such  deficit  (31st  error  in  antici- 
pating outgo)  In  the  past  37  years. 


And  why  is  spending  always  underesti- 
mated? If  they're  Just  making  mistakes,  wh» 
doesn't  It  happen  at  least  half  the  time,  that 
we  come  out  with  a  surplus? 

It  Is  no  wonder  there  is  a  growing  dlstrvut 
of  spending  programs  In  Washington. 


Mnch  Meat  in  United  States  It  Not 
Inspected 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Missousx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdap,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.   HUNOATE.   Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
UucB  UMkT  nr  Vtara  States  Is  Not  Im. 

spscTKD — ^Dttmo,    Diseased    Animajls    Am 

Slaughtered,  Wins  Up  oi»  Dinnbi  Tablh 
(By  David  A.  Meeker) 

WASHDJOToif.  July  28.— That  good,  red 
meat  on  Amerlctn  dinner  tables  may  not  b« 
good  and  it  may  be  red  only  by  virtus  of 
chemicals.  It  may  even  have  come  from  a 
four-D  animal — one  that  was  dead,  dying. 
diseased  or  disabled  when  taken  to  the 
slaughterhouse. 

Most  housewives  are  under  the  Impression 
that  all  the  meat  they  buy  has  been  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  under  the  eyes  of  federal 
Inspectors,  but  congressional  hearings  hav* 
brought  out  that  more  than  20,000.000  ani- 
mals were  slaughtered  for  food  last  year  with 
no  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspection. 
Much  of  this  meat  went  to  the  dinner  table 
with  no  inspection  at  all. 

After  Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Jungle"  wai 
published  in  1906,  a  national  uproar  resulted 
in  enactment  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
which  provided  for  federal  inspection  of  meat 
moving  In  interstate  commerce.  Under  that 
law,  amended  only  once  since  enactment,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  4000  inspecton 
provide  some  assurance  that  meat  shipped 
from  state  to  state  Is  wholesome. 

In  the  case  of  meat  slaughtered,  processed 
and  sold  within  a  state,  no  federal  Inspec- 
tions are  made.  Twenty-six  states  have  laws 
providing  for  mandatory  inspection  of 
slaughter  and  processing.  Thirteen  states  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  Inspection  and  two  states 
have  limited  regulations  on   meat  pacUng. 

Missouri  Is  vne  of  nine  stetes  that  do  not 
inspect  meat,  but  a  mandatory  meat  Inspec- 
tion law  Is  to  go  Into  effect  tn  Mlesoiirl  Oct. 
IS.  Illinois  has  a  mandatory  inspection  law. 
The  new  Mlssoxrrl  statute  was  enacted  by  the 
recent  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Missouri  has  358  plante  that  slaughter  or 
process  meats  outside  of  federal  inspections. 
In  1962,  federal  Inspectors  visited  some  of 
them  and  filed  confidential  memorandums 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  previously  unpubllshSti  reports  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Post-Dispatch.  They 
alarm  and  nauseate  the  reader. 

In  one  plant,  an  Inspector  reported,  "skins, 
snouts  and  the  like  intended  for  use  in 
franks,  bologna  and  imitation  meat  food 
producte  had  visible  hair,  hair  roots,  scurf 
and  dirt  in  quantity." 

Another  Inspector  reported,  "Meat  observed 
hanging  in  cooler  contaminated  with  dirt 
and  enteric  material  associated  with  killing 
floor.  A  badly  bruised  hlndquarter  observed 
along  with  edible  meat  in  a  boning  area. 
This  meat  did  not  appear  to  be  edible  as 
human  food."* 

Most  of  the  reports  said  the  plants  bad  no 
inspection  of  animals  before  or  after  slaugh- 
ter, as  required  in  federally  regulated  plsntf 
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to  prevent  diseased  animals  getting  on  tbe 
market.  In  many  of  the  plants,  inspectors 
found  chemicals  being  mixed  with  meat  to 
give  It  color  and  prevent  deterioration,  steps 
not  permitted  under  federal  regulations. 

Some  plante  were  found  to  be  of  high  qual- 
ity, one  was  called  "an  exemplary  operation." 
But  the  bulk  of  the  reporte  categorized  the 
plants  inspected  as  ranging  from  "unsatis- 
factory" to  "deplorable"  and  "very  filthy." 

In  Illinois,  which  hsu  mandatory  state  In- 
spection for  Intrastate  meat,  the  Inspectors 
found  conditions  ranging  from  very  good  to 
very  poor  and  concluded  that  "a  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  will  still  be  needed  to  get 
a  system  of  Inspiectlon  In  the  State  of  Illinois 
that  will  In  any  way  compare  with  the  fed- 
eral system." 

After  visiting  a  plant  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
on  the  East  Side,  an  Inspector  repwrted,  "A 
carcass  observed  on  the  pork-cutting  table 
displayed  an  enlarged  lymph  gland  typical 
of  that  of  acute  tuberculosis.  Thus  diseased 
meat  is  not  being  suitably  eliminated  from 
the  meat  sovroe."  Illinois  has  965  plants 
outside  federal  regulation. 

A  proposed  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  Is 
being  considered  by  the  livestock  and  feed 
grains  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  version  of  the  bill  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration  would  end  ex- 
emptions granted  to  some  meat  shipped  In 
interstate  commerce  and  would  tighten 
standards.  It  would  provide  for  aid  to  states 
to  carry  on  inspection  programs.  Cost  of  the 
bUl  Is  estimated  at  M.SSO.OOO. 

A  rival  bill  would  extend  federal  inspec- 
tions to  aU  meat-packing  and  processing 
plants  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  pro- 
viding federal  inspection  for  most  of  the 
Intrastate   c^jeratlons   not   now   regulated. 

Opposition  to  the  legislation  springs  from 
Southern  congressmen  who  oppose  extension 
of  federal  authority  and  from  the  powerful 
meat  lobby. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  state  In- 
spection has  proved  inadequate,  primarily 
because  many  stetes  refuse  to  appropriate 
sufflclent  funds  for  adequate  personnel. 

In  Missouri,  the  Oeneral  Assembly  appro- 
priated $285,400  for  lnsp>ection.  This  and 
about  $80,000  In  fees  paid  by  packers  would 
provide  a  director,  10  full-time  veterinarians 
and  the  equivalent  of  40  full-time  inspectors. 

United  Stat-i  Depsu-tment  of  Agriculture 
officials  question  whether  the  staff  Is  ade- 
quate. They  doubt  that  the  legislation  is 
q>eclflc  enough  to  Insure  good  meat  Inspec- 
tion in  Missouri.  Regulations  authorized  by 
the  statute  have'  not  been  established  by  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  they 
are  strong,  it  will  be  start  on  improving  intra- 
state meat  standards. 


Indicted  Pair  on  PoTcrty  War  Payroll 

EXlilNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
Associated  Press  article  from  Houston, 
Tex.  The  article  follows: 

Indicth)  Paxk  ow  Pov^tt  Wae  Patroli. 

Houston. — Two  of  the  five  former  Texas 
Southeni  University  studente  Indicted  for 
murder  and  assault  to  murder  after  May 
16-17  disorder  on  the  campus  have  been 
•>lred  by  Houston's  war  on  poverty  organlza- 
tlnn,  the  Houston  Poet  said. 

In  a  story  written  for  its  Saturday  edl- 
»*«»*  the  newspaper  quoted  an  unnamed  of- 


ficial of  the  Harris  County  Conununity  Ac- 
tion Association  as  saying  that  Trasawell 
Franklin,  Jr.,  20.  and  Floyd  Nichols,  26,  were 
hired  for  summer  work  after  their  Indlct- 
mente  were  returned. 

Nichols  reportedly  has  received  $1.40  an 
hour  and  Franklin  $1.75  an  hour  for  work 
in  parks  and  playgrounds  with  poor  chil- 
dren. 

The  newspaper  reported  that  Francis  Wil- 
liams, HCAA  executive  director,  said  he  did 
not  know  of  the  two  working  for  his  orga- 
nization. 

The  Post  said  the  deputy  director  and  the 
personnel  director  of  the  HCCAA  and  Bob 
Kerchevllle,  a  spokesman  for  five-state 
regional  OEO  headquarters  in  Austin,  all  re- 
fused comment  on  the  matter. 


Criminal  Repeaters  Give  Cine  to  Way  To 
Deal  WUk  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
mounting  concern  across  the  Nation  over 
rising  crime  rates  and  lawlessness  In 
general.  La.st  week  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  legislation  aimed  at 
helping  States  and  communities  improve 
their  methods  of  law  enforcement. 

The  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  in  an  edi- 
torial published  August  11,  1967,  pointed 
to  the  need  of  dealing  "adequately  with 
offenders"  and  cited  FBI  studies  relating 
to  criminal  repeaters.  The  editorial 
states: 

We'd  better  take  a  close  look  at  our  system 
of  justice.  It  seems  designed  to  encourage 
repeaters. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  call  attention  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  this  timely 
editorial.  We  are  alarmed  over  lawless- 
ness and  crime,  and  the  recent  FBI  report 
gives  cause  for  further  deliberation  and 
action  by  all  those  responsible  for  mean- 
ingful law  enforcement  suid  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Cximinaj:.  Repkatzbs  Give  Clux  to  Wat 
To  DxAi.  With   Pboblxm 

Crime  statistics  have  become  like  traffic 
statistics.  They  are  so  bad,  and  so  increasingly 
bad,  that  the  nation  regularly  looks  them 
over,  screams  for  a  moment,  then  ignores 
them  with  a  feeling  of  futility. 

It's  time  to  look  them  over  again,  tor  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  released 
its  annual  analysis  of  the  nation's  crime.  We 
could  simply  scream  about  the  11  per  cent 
Increase  in  seriotis  crime  in  1966,  as  oCHnpcued 
with  1065.  Or  we  could  let  off  our  annual 
bellow  about  teen-age  criminals,  because  of 
statistics  showing  a  great  increase  in  criminal 
involvement  of  people  18  and  under. 

Instead,  we  would  rathn-  look  at  a  couple 
of  segmente  In  the  FBI  report  that,  while 
discouraging,  are  encoviraging,  for  they  show 
that  the  country  has  a  couple  of  handles 
for  getting  hold  of  the  crime  problem.  Theee 
segmente  are  that  showing  the  high  rate  of 
criminal  repeaters,  and  that  showing  the  low 
average  of  serious  criminal  cases  solved  by 
arrest. 

The  FBI  studied  records  of  41,733  persons, 
arrested  in  1966,  who  had  previous  criminal 


records.  On  an  average,  their  records  dated 
back  to  10  years,  involving  six  arreete,  three 
convictions  and  two  imprisonmente  apiece. 
Juvenile  crime  made  ite  usual  frightening 
increase  In  1966.  But  the  FBI  potnte  out 
that  only  five  out  of  100  young  persons  were 
Involved  In  crime  in  1966. 

We  might  go  a  long,  way  toward  solving  our 
crime  problem  If  we  dealt  adequately  with 
offenders.  Repeaters  were  found  in  large  nton- 
bers  among  those  who  had  had  every  kind  of 
treatment — parole,  probation,  acquittal,  even 
those  from  "half-way  houses"  of  rehabilita- 
tion. Before  the  public  decides  rehabilita- 
tion is  useless,  however,  we'd  better  take  a 
close  look  at  our  system  of  Justice.  It  seems 
designed  to  encourage  repeaters.  Justice  is 
neither  swift  nor  sure.  If  an  offender  is  con- 
victed, Ue  Is  sent  to  a  prison  in  which  he 
has  little  or  no  chance  of  rehabilitation. 
When  he  gete  out,  society  Is  apt  to  shun 
him,  keep  him  from  working  in  productive 
Jobs,  and  therefore  encourage  him  to  return 
to  crime — in  which  he  has  probably  had  a 
graduate  course  from  fellow  oonvlcte  in 
prison. 

During  1966.  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
solved  an  average  of  only  24  per  cent  of  the 
serious  Grimes  brought  to  their  attention, 
an  eight  per  cent  decline  over  the  previous 
year.  PoUce  methods  are  better  than  a  decade 
ago,  but  more  poUce  are  needed.  Last  year, 
the  number  of  poUce  employes  Increased,  for 
the  first  time  since  1960,  but  only  a  little.  In 
face  of  increasing  population,  Increasing 
crime,  and  Increasing  demands  for  traffic 
control  and  other  non-criminal  activities,  the 
police  are  increasingly  outnumbered.  And 
police  pay  is  scarcely  designed  to  get  and 
keep  the  best  men. 

If  we  oould  have  enough  well-trained, 
seasoned  police  to  ap>prehend  criminals,  If  we 
covild  capture  and  deal  with  the  hard  core 
"career"  criminals,  we  would  be  a  long  way 
toward  solving  our  shameful  crime  problem. 

It  would  ooet  too  much?  Last  year,  there 
were  6.500  people  murdered.  They  paid  the 
ultimate  coat  to  crime — their  lives.  Goods 
worth  $600-milllon  were  stolen  In  robberies, 
burglaries  and  larcenies.  We  dldnt  want  to 
throw  a  lot  of  statistics  at  you,  but  a  few 
are  Irresistible:  In  1966  there  wo-e  36  arreete 
for  criminal  offenses  (excepting  trafDc)  for 
ecudi  1,000  Americans.  Crime  increased  13 
per  cent  in  the  suburbs,  10  per  cent  in  large 
cities,  10  per  cent  in  rural  areas.  Since  1960, 
the  crime  increase  has  outstripped  the  popu- 
lation growth  by  nearly  7  to  1. 

No  society  can  live  with  eo  much 
lawlessness. 


A  Great  Sailor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAixroENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1967 

Mr.     BOB     WILSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

RxcoRS,  I  Include  the  following : 

[From  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Journal, 

July  29,  1967] 

A   Great    SAnx>B 

(By  LouU  StockstUl) 

David  L.  McoDnald  was  not  quite  18  when 
he  entered  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and  had 
not  yet  celebrated  bis  22nd  birthday  when 
he  departed  with  his  new  commission  for 
duty  as  a  Junior  officer  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Mississippi  in  June  1928. 

Next  week — on  1  August — as  he  approaches 
hla  Olst  birthday  and  the  anniversary  of  bis 
43rd  year  in  Naval  uniform,  he  returns  to 
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AnnapoIlB  to  relinquish  the  highest  poat  a 
Naval  officer  can  hold. 

In  the  long  span  of  yearn  from  toldahip- 
man  to  retirement  aa  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  McDonald  has  watched  the 
decimated  fleet  of  the  poet-WWI  period  ex- 
pand and  grow  Into  the  two-ocean  Navy  of 
WWn,  and  steam  Into  an  eventual  position 
of  world  dominance  on  the  seas,  moving 
ever  cloeer  to  the  nuclear  fleet  of  the  future. 
For  the  last  four  of  thoee  years,  he  has 
stood  at  the  helm  and  guided  the  Navy 
through  the  tides  of  dynamic  change.  He 
has  worked  Indefatlgably  not  only  to  Im- 
prove ships  and  weapons  and  to  revamp  and 
strengthen  organizational  and  management 
functions,  but  to  develop  ezUlghtfened  per- 
sonnel policies. 

As  a  young  ofllcer,  David  McDonald  learned 
the  hard  way  about  some  of  the  Navy's  ••peo- 
ple" problems.  He  served  In  the  grades  of  En- 
sign and  I<t(Jg)  for  mors  than  eight  years 
and  was  a  Lieutenant  for  another  6>4.  By 
194«,  after  18  years'  service  and  as  a  result  o* 
the  speedier  promotions  of  WWU,  he  was  a 
captain,  earning  princely  basic  pay  of  $357 
per  month.  He  had  to  wait  11  yean  and  7 
months  for  bis  next  promotion. 

The  sacrifices  he  made  along  the  way,  both 
for  himself  and  for  his  family,  are  all  too 
apparent.  So.  too,  la  the  obvious  fact  that  b« 
was  guided  by  the  challenge  of  career  service, 
rather  than  any  promise  or  proepect  of  flnan- 
clsJ  reward. 

Onoe  he  had  rea<died  the  top,  however,  b« 
did  not  forget  about  those  still  maHwg  the 
long,  arduous  climb.  Aa  CMO.  he  saw  to  tt 
that  the  Navy  made  renewed  efforts  to  Im- 
prove both  ths  challenges  and  the  rewards 
of  career  service.  CJreatlon  of  the  highly  effec- 
tive Alford  Task  Force  and  Its  probing  study 
of  ways  and  means  to  retain  more  career  Navy 
men,  la  but  one  example  cC  the  concern  he 
felt  for  people. 

His  suoceaaful  fight  to  prevent  reduction  of 
the  carrier  force  was  no  more  important  In 
numy  ways  than  his  equally  successful  efforts 
In  winning  hazardoxis  duty  pay  for  flight 
deck  i>ersonnei. 

But  there  can  be  no  realistic  summary  o* 
his  achlerementa  as  CNO,  Just  aa  there  can 
be  no  oapsullsed  version  of  the  other  38  years 
be  spent  In  uniform.  That  would  t»fc-*  a 
book.  And  even  then  It  might  not  t«U  all  ol 
the  little  tfalnga  that  made  Mtt^ — ig,  the 
words  at  the  President — "a  great  saUor." 

Along  with  the  Navy  and  the  other  Serr- 
loee,  we  salute  him.  "Well  done."  Admiral. 


CUcago't  New  Symbol  of  Its  Cnltoral 
Strea^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  IIXDroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
15  maib  an  historic  date  In  Chicago. 

This  la  the  day  that  Mayor  Daley  and 
a  group  of  distinguished  leaders  In  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  the  entire 
population  of  Chicago,  participates  In  the 
unveiling  of  a  new  Chicago  landmark — ^a 
60-foot  high  sculpture  created  by  Pablo 
Picasso. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  In  an  excel- 
lent editorial  which  ain>eared  in  its  edi- 
tions of  August  15,  has  captured  the  real 
meaning  and  the  real  spirit  of  this  his- 
toric breakthrough  on  the  cultural  front 
for  the  i>eople  of  Chicago. 


Pablo  Picasso  created  this  unusual 
modernistic  sculpture  as  a  gift  to  the 
people  of  Chicago. 

This  162-ton  steel  work  of  art  In  Chi- 
cago will  now  take  its  place  along  with 
other  historic  landmarks  of  the  world 
such  as  the  Eifel  Tower  in  Paris,  the 
Mermaid  la  Copenhagen,  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco,  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  in  New  York,  and 
many  others. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  those  who  will 
not  agree  with  the  presence  of  this  un- 
usual Picasso  creation  in  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter of  Chicago.  As  free  citizens,  it  is  their 
pirvilege  to  disagree  and  even  disavow, 
but  I  believe  Mayor  Daley  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  for  permitting 
and  sharing  in  tills  historic  cultural 
breakthrough  for  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  fact  that  Mayor  Daley  has  shared 
in  this  venture  again  demonstrates  the 
depth  of  hla  great  dedication  to  his  be- 
loved Chicago,  not  only  as  the  mighty  in- 
dustrial center  of  the  world,  not  only  aa 
an  inspiring  commercial  center,  not  only 
as  the  busiest  transportation  hub  of  the 
world,  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the  finest 
Institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  not 
only  as  an  inspiring  medical  center,  but 
now  Chicago  becomes — with  the  addition 
of  this  huge  Picasso — a  new  horizon  for 
those  who  would  deal  in  the  field  of  art 
and  culture. 

The  thrilling  Sun-Times  editorial 
which  so  significantly  grasps  the  spirit  of 
Chicago  on  this  historic  day  of  unveiling 
follows: 

The  Unvulino 
The  Chicago  Picasso  Is  unveiled  today  and 
for  the  first  time  can  be  seen  In  full  view  in 
its  permanent  architectural  environment. 
Looking  at  a  work  of  art  50  feet  high  la  a 
visual  experience  quite  unlike  an  hnpressloa 
of  It  obtained  from  a  photograph. 

Whether  CSHcagoans  will  be  able  to  see 
tti«  great  sculpture  "Uke  It  Is,"  after  It  has 
been  tried  and  eondemned  In  absentia  by  a 
kangaroo  court  of  self-appointed  art  critics, 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  verban  smog  which 
has  shrouded  It  more  effectively  than  the 
canvas  screen  whUe  It  waa  under  construc- 
tion, nevertheless.  Is  showing  signs  of 
dispersing. 

To  thoee  familiar  with  art,  the  controversy 
over  the  Chloago  Picasso  must  seem  like  a 
late-late  show  on  TV — the  same  story,  the 
same  cast  of  characters  with  the  same  leading 
man.  filmed  more  than  60  years  ago.  The 
battle  over  Picasso  and  modern  art  has  long 
been  fought  and  won  and  become  art  his- 
tory with  which  some  of  our  citizens  seem 
to  be  Just  catching  up.  Picasso  himself  must 
be  the  most  surprised  Individual  to  find  his 
art  controversial  today.  It  should  make  the 
old  maestro  feel  young  again. 

Picasso's  works  are  enshrined  In  muse- 
ums throughout  the  world.  Art  collectors  vie 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  an 
example  from  hla  hand.  If  any  controversy 
remains  about  Picasso  today.  It  la  Umlted  to 
the  auction  room  where  his  works  bring  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for  the  art  of  a  living 
artist. 

Were  the  CSilcago  Picasso  merely  a  new 
acqulslUon  by  a  private  collector,  there  un- 
doubtedly would  be  little  controversy.  (Some 
like  Picasso  and  some  don't.)  But  a  colossal 
Picasso  In  Chicago's  front  yard  makes  It  an 
event  which  promises  to  change  the  cultural 
climate  of  the  city. 

Chicago,  hitherto,  has  never  quite  managed 
to  keep  her  artists  at  home.  C^ce  they  ma- 
ture they  leave  for  where  the  action  Is — 
usuaUy  New  York  or  the  West  Coast.  While 
aa  Instant  Renaissance  cannot  be  expected 


to  result  from  a  single  example  of  new  and 
challenging  art,  the  presence  of  a  Picasso  in 
the  Civic  Center  Plaza  does  serve  as  an  ofli- 
clal  sign  of  welcome  to  new  and  stimulating 
creative  effort.  Above  aU,  this  new  public 
monument  wUl  stand  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom of  expression. 

The  sculpture's  lyrical  Unes  are  a  blithe 
contrast  to  the  geometric  discipline  of  the 
archltectiire  in  the  area.  They  express  a  sense 
of  freedom  more  truly  than  any  classical  lady 
In  a  marble  nightgown  upon  a  pedestal. 

New  times  demand  new  Images  to  expresa 
them.  Picasso  with  his  radar-like  perception 
has  been  among  the  first  to  sense  this  strange 
new  world  In  which  we  find  otirselves.  He  has 
put  in  65  years  of  prodigious  labor  to  create 
a  new  vocabulary  necessary  to  express  it.  The 
new  world  which  Picasso  expresses  is,  nat- 
uraUy,  not  the  pretty  Uttle  calendar  world  of 
our  grandfather's  time. 

A  non-static  Tlslon  Is  required  to  make  a 
picture  of  our  new  world  and  also  to  see  it 
Unaware  of  this,  some  spectators  of  contem- 
porary art  are,  not  surprisingly,  baffled  by 
what  they  see  and  moved  to  anger  by  their 
frustration.  They  think  somebody  Is  putting 
something  over  on  them,  which,  of  course,  at 
the  same  time,  absolves  them  on  any  effort  to 
adjust  their  own  vision.  It  Is  reassuring  in  our 
ever-changing  age  to  know  that  c-a-t  spells 
cat,  or  to  recognize  the  animal  In  a  reason- 
able likeness  of  It.  But  artists  Uke  Picasso  go 
far  beyond  this  primary  stage  of  education. 

Simple  vision  can  make  out  the  face  of  a 
lady  In  the  Chloago  Picasso.  Its  significance, 
however,  la  not  that  elementary.  If  it  is  the 
face  of  a  lady,  it  Is  more  enigmatic  than  the 
smile  of  Mona  Lisa  or  the  face  of  the  Sphinx, 
and  may.  In  time,  become  as  familiar  as  both! 

Unquestionably.  It  la  already  a  milestone 
In  Chlcago'a  cultural  landscape,  and  should 
be  a  conversation  piece  for  generations  to 
come. 


Raimin^  Backward 


EXTEa^SlON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
El  Cajon,  Calif.,  Dally  Callfomian,  an 
independent  newsjjaper  circulating  in  my 
district,  last  week  carried  a  perceptive 
editorial  about  the  likely  political  conse- 
quences of  the  negative  actions  dictated 
by  the  so-called  conservative  coalition 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Run  Backwasd  and  Lose  a  Race 

Conservative  Republicans  in  Congress  are 
blindly  undermining  whatever  slender 
chance  the  OOP  presidential  nominee  will 
have  next  year  of  replacing  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

By  aligning  themselves  repeatedly  with 
Southern  Democrats  on  key  votes,  especially 
In  the  House,  the  Republicans  are  furnish- 
ing President  Johnson  with  a  perfect  scape- 
goat. He  will  have  as  much  fun — and  prob- 
ably as  much  success — castigating  the  90th 
Congress  as  Harry  Triiman  did  the  "do-noth- 
ing" 80th  In  the  1948  campaign. 

The  House  Republican  leadership,  not 
noted  for  political  astuteness,  apparently  has 
forgotten  the  principal  lesson  of  the  1969 
campaign :  That  for  a  Republican  to  win  the 
presidency  he  must  take  an  Increasingly 
larger  share  of  tbe  city  vote.  Richard  Nixon 
proved  conclusively  that  a  bad  showing  in 
the  cities  Is  fatal  to  presidential  ambition. 
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Tet  the  conservative  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress have  Ignored  the  requisites.  They  have 
teamed  up  with  Southern  Democrats  to  de- 
feat programs  aimed  primarily  at  solving  the 
problems  that  afflict  major  urban  centers. 
They  have  renewed  the  old  obstructionist  al- 
liance which  accounts  for  a  long  list  of  Re- 
publican election  failures  in  the  past  30 
years.  They  have  further  tarnished  the  rep- 
utation of  their  party  by  consorting  with 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  In  a  mean 
display  of  political  Irresponsibility. 

It  is  odd  the  Republican  conservatives 
cannot  see  that  they  are  being  used.  The 
Southern  Democrats  with  whom  they  bar- 
gain lose  nothing.  They  preserve  their  privi- 
leged positions  In  the  legislative  hierarchy 
because  they  are  Democrats  and  because  the 
Democrats  win  vital  elections.  They  can  frus- 
trate their  own  party's  program,  with  GOP 
help,  and  never  suffer  In  the  slightest.  Their 
positions  are  secure  and  to  them  that  Is  all 
that  matters. 

Republicans  are  the  losers.  They  cannot 
operate  successfully  from  a  regional  base  as 
do  tbe  Southern  Democrats;  they  must  op- 
erate from  a  national  base  or  not  at  all.  Yet 
their  legislative  tactics  frequently  reveal  a 
strange  unawareness  of  the  requirements  for 
gaining  national  power.  They  shun  respon- 
sibility for  presenting  solutions  to  national 
problems  and  consider  their  work  done  when 
they  have,  for  whatever  reasons,  sabotaged  a 
program  offered  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

This  Is  playing  with  political  fire.  Lyndon 
Johnson  Isn't  going  to  let  the  Republican 
conservatives  or  tbe  American  people  forget 
who  gutted  his  program  for  urban  Improve- 
ment. And  It  would  be  sheer  stupidity  for  the 
Republicans  to  assume  thsy  can  draw  up  an- 
other of  those  "blame  LBJ  for  the  riots" 
statements  and  make  It  stick.  Tbe  voters  will 
look  at  the  record  to  find  out  who  they  should 
blame. 

The  Southern  Democrats  do  not  make  de- 
pendable allies  for  a  party  which  Is  trying  to 
curry  national  favor  to  win  a  presidential 
election.  They  may  be  able  to  throw  the  sup- 
port of  the  South  to  the  GOP  presidential 
candidate  If  he's  conservative  enough,  but  of 
what  value  Is  that?  Both  Nixon  and  Barry 
Ooldwater  carried  the  South  but  they  didn't 
win  the  elections. 

Legislative  Indifference  will  exact  a  heavy 
price  from  the  Republlccms  during  next 
year's  campaign.  They  will  be  cast  In  their 
old  familiar  role  as  obstructionists  and  men 
with  rear-view  vision.  They'll  have  to  defend 
their  alliance  with  the  Southern  Democrats 
and  that  wUl  be  difficult  to  do.  Voters  will 
want  to  know  what  altematlvea  the  House 
Republicans  proposed  and  they  will  be 
obliged  to  answer,  "Very  few." 

There  may  be  some  truth  to  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen's  assertion  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  tbe 
Democrats  are  defeating  themselves.  But  If 
that  can  be  said  about  the  Democrats,  It  can 
also  be  said  In  double  measure  about  the 
Bepubllcans. 


Riling  Solid  Waste*  Called  U.S.  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CAI.IrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  a  report  of  an  address  by  the 


Nation's  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  H. 
Stewart,  on  the  serious  problems  of  solid 
waste  disposal. 

The  problems  facing  this  Nation  in  the 
matter  of  solid  waste  disposal  are  mostly 
technological.  It  is  time  that  we  took  a 
serious  look  at  the  problem,  and  began 
to  find  some  scientific  solutions.  This 
problem,  like  that  of  water  conservation, 
air  pollution,  urban  congestion,  and  law 
enforcement,  can  be  easily  solved  tech- 
nologically. We  should  move  ahead  dis- 
regarding the  political  chaos  created  by 
conflicting  interest. 

Here  follows  the  article : 
Rising    Solid    Wastes    Called    U.S.    Threat 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washington. — "Rubbish."  was  one  term 
applied  to  a  recent  speech  by  the  country's 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  William  H.  Stewart. 

"Garbage,"  was  another. 

Both  were   accurate,   and  not  derogatory. 

For  rubbish,  garbage.  Junk,  trash,  refuse 
of  any  and  every  kind  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Stewart's  opening  remarks  to  a  confer- 
ence he  had  called  here  In  the  capital  on 
the  overall  topic  of  "solid  wastes." 

It  didn't  take  him  five  minutes  to  make 
clear  to  his  audience  what  a  threat  to  the 
country's  health,  economy,  society,  progress 
this  ever-expanding  motintaln  of  refuse,  gar- 
bage, Junk,  and  the  like  actually  Is. 

Every  day.  according  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  country's  urban  communities  pro- 
duce 800  million  pounds  of  aoUd  wastee. 
That  means  some  165  million  tons  of  solid 
waste  a  year.  And  by  1980,  with  the  popula- 
tion increases  and  constant  Increase  In  waste 
per  person  per  day,  that  will  come  to  260 
million  tons  a  year ! 

This  avalanche  or  glacier  of  waste  that  is 
spreading  over  the  countryside  threatens  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  large  areas,  much  as 
Mt.  Vesuvius  wiped  out  Pompeii  centuries 
ago. 

This  Jtist  can't  go  on,  was  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Stewart's  remarks,  and  ways  must  be  de- 
vised to  take  care  of  the  "megatons  of  wastes 
generated  by  the  processes  of  modem  liv- 
ing." He  charged  that  "waste  collection  and 
disposal  methods  have  not  basically  changed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while  tbe  size 
of  the  problem  has  magnified  enormously.** 

According  to  his  figures  the  United  States 
today  la  spending  nearly  $3  billion  a  year  to 
collect  and  dispose  of  reftise  and  other  solid 
wastes.  But  it  Is  doing  It  about  as  It  did  30 
years  ago.  Incineration,  landfill,  composting, 
salvage,  and  reclamation  are  still  the  meth- 
ods used  to  get  rid  of  soUd  wastes. 

But,  according  to  Dr.  Stewart,  If  this  is 
the  age  of  science  and  technology,  as  every- 
one says  It  is.  then  "science  and  technol- 
ogy must  develop  better  disposal  methods," 
and  they  must  be  given  "high  priority"  for 
this  task. 

The  purpose  of  this  gathering  and  the  rea- 
son for  the  hope  Dr.  Stewart  expressed  that 
something  will  be  done,  rest  on  the  poeelbil- 
Itles  written  Into  the  Solid  Waste  Dlspoeal 
Act  of  1965.  "This,  for  tbe  first  time,"  said 
the  Surgeon  General,  "gives  us  specific 
mechanisms"  for  attacking  this  problem. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  solid-waste  dis- 
posal program,  suggested  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, was  that  It  was  having  to  opwrate  on 
a  (12  million  budget. 

New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Sanitation 
Samuel  J.  Rearing  has  said  of  bis  city's  aolld- 
waste  disposal  problems,  "We  could  take  tbe 
NASA  (National  Aeronautics  and  8p>ace  Ad- 
ministration) approach,  putting  all  our  tech- 
nological knowledge  into  a  crash  program." 
"But  then  you  atre  talking  about  a  bUllon- 
doUar  program  instead  of  the  (100  million 
we  need  to  put  Into  winking  machinery." 


Finance  in  Two  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York, 
August  2.  1967,  entitled  "Finance  in  Two 
Wars": 

Finance  in  Two  Wars 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  console  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  rising  Viet- 
nam War  costs  are  not  yet  as  Impressive  as 
were  those  of  the  Korean  conflict  to  cite  the 
fact  that  the  Vietnam  War  outlays  have  not 
yet  reached  10  per  cent  ot  the  gross  national 
product,  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  of  a 
much  smaller  GNP  in  the  1950-52  Korean 
period.  This  Is  cited  as  some  Justification  for 
the  fact  that  swollen  domestic  expense  can 
continue  without  any  war-induced  reduction, 
butter  can  be  supplied  as  plentifully  as  guns 
and  there  is  nothing  to  worry  about. 

There  has  been,  we  believe,  too  Uttle  stress 
upwn  the  radically  different  conditions  that 
prevail  during  this  war  as  compared  with  the 
Korean  i>erlod.  What  stands  out  most  pain- 
fully by  way  of  difference  Is  the  fact  that  the 
$33  billion  rise  in  defense  q>ending  In  the 
1950-52  period  was  financed  out  of  Increased 
government  revenues,  whereas  the  (24  billion 
rise  In  Vietnam  expense  In  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  1965  escalation — now  being  fur- 
ther increased  not  only  by  enemy  action  but 
by  tragic  accidents  such  as  that  which  befell 
the  carrier  Forrestal — has  been  more  than 
half  financed  by  Increased  debt. 

There  are  other  points  of  great  dissimilar- 
ity In  these  two  war  periods,  and  In  a  recent 
economic  letter  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Cleveland  has  done  a  public  service  In  point- 
ing some  of  them  out. 

In  the  Kwean  period  various  measures 
raised  corporate  tax  liabilities  by  60  per  cent, 
personal  tax  liabilities  by  nearly  30  per  cent 
and  total  government  revenues  by  over  32 
per  cent.  Curbs  were  placed  upon  Installment 
and  mortgage  credit.  There  were  wage  and 
price  controls,  then  as  now  somewhat  un- 
sophisticated and  not  applied  with  any  vigor. 

Two  other  factors  then  operated  to  ease  the 
burden  upon  financial  markets  which  today 
are  being  felt  so  keenly.  When  the  Korean 
War  came,  the  federal  budget  was  In  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  Instead  of  In  the  monumen- 
tal deficit  position  of  today.  And,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  nondefense  federal  spending 
was  held  In  check  and  In  the  second  quarter 
of  1952  was  actxially  lower  than  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1950.  Federal  debt  at  tbe  end 
of  June,  1952,  was  not  up  by  some  $14  bil- 
lion, with  more  to  come,  but  was  up  only  $1.8 
bmion  from  June,  1950.  In  spite  of  the  rise 
of  $33  billion  In  spending.  TTiere  were  more 
guns  and  less  butter. 

With  fiscal  policy  working  In  high  gear, 
monetary  policy  then  had  lees  of  a  burden 
than  It  does  now  and  while  Interest  rates 
firmed,  they  did  not  go  to  anything  like  tbe 
ciurent  levels  as  Indicated  not  only  by  bank 
lending  rates  but  by  rates  of  return  obtain- 
able In  the  short-  and  long-term  bond  mar- 
kets. Tbree-month  Treasury  bills  roee  In  yield 
from  U  to  1.7  per  cent  and  high  grade  cor- 
porate bonds  from  2.8  to  3.2  per  cent — not  to 
yields  above  6  per  cent  which  have  once 
again  since  last  year  threatened  transfer  of 
funds  from  savings  Institutions  to  the  bond 
market.  The  small  Increase  In  rates  In  1950- 
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6a  waa  the  more  surprtalng  b«cauB«  It  wa« 
In  1951  that  the  accortl  between  the  Fec;- 
eral  Beserve  and  the  Treasury  ended  the  sys- 
tem otf  "pegging"  of  the  government  bond 
nuu-ket. 

When  fighting  began  In  Korea  the  period 
of  war-born  shortages  c<  goods  which  marked 
World  War  n  wa«  fresh  tn  the  public  mind 
and  the  wave  of  private  spending  which  en- 
sued not  Mily  eliminated  slack  left  over 
from  the  1048  40  recession  but  pnished  con- 
sumer expenditures  up  by  an  annual  rate  of 
30  per  cent,  consumer  prices  up  by  10  per 
cent  and  wholesale  prices  stlU  more.  Use 
of  manufacturing  facllltlee  went  from  87  to 
96  per  cent  and  unemployment  fell  from  5 
to  4  per  cent.  These  developments,  not  yet 
paralleled  in  the  current  war,  were  the  tar- 
get of  aggressive  fiscal  policy. 

Today  fiscal  policy  as  well  as  monetary 
policy  la  highly  expansionary  and  only  now 
Is  the  administration  getUng  arovind  to  the 
Idea  that  something  otight  to  be  done  about 
tightening  it  by  a  tax  rise  which  may  come 
at  the  wrong  time,  but  which  may  be  adoprt- 
ed  In  deaperatlcA  because  of  the  rise  in  In- 
terest rates  which  has  been  mainly  produced 
by  .th«  prospect  at  heavy  Treasury  financing 
on  top  at  rec<M'd-breaklag  private  long-term 
capital   Issues. 

The  Korean  War,  In  brief,  was  soundly 
financed;  the  cxirrent  one  has  not  been.  The 
Kore*n  conflict  toought  to  money  market 
squeezes  or  crunches;  this  one  has.  In  the 
Korean  period  there  was  no  now-you-see-lt- 
and-DOiw-you-don't  administration  policy,  al- 
though at  the  time  the  administration  then 
In  power  waa  criticised  for  some  of  Its  con- 
trols. Ttxera  was  no  problem  of  killing  oS 
housing  through  the  mortgage  market,  for 
Interest  rates  did  not  go  high  enough. 

The  Central  National  Bank  of  Cleveland's 
analysis,  by  Its  econoBilst.  C.  W.  Walton. 
draws  some  mild  lessons  from  Its  own  cooi- 
parlsoDs  of  the  periods  of  the  two  wars.  One 
la  that,  while  It  Is  hard  to  trim  nondefense 
government  spending,  with  so  much  of  it 
determined  by  prior  legislation,  it  can  be 
done.  The  other  la  that  since  taxes  and 
spending  are  two  blades  ot  the  fiscal  scissors, 
one  obviously  eant  work  without  the  other, 
which  means  that  more  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  fiscal  policy  and  less  on  monetary 
measures.  Theee  lessons,  hopefully,  the  ad- 
ministration will  learn  before  the  Vietnam 
spending  exceeds  the  like  outlays  of  the 
Korean  period. 


AndioriziBC  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  To 
Provido  for  the  Collectioii,  Compila- 
tioB,  Critical  Evalnalion,  Pnblicatioii, 
and  Sale  of  Standard  Reference  Data 


SPEBCH 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Mondav.  August  14.  1967 
The  House  In  C<Mnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  6279)  to  provide 
tor  the  collection,  compilation,  critical  eval- 
uation, publication,  and  sale  of  standard 
reference  data. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mosher]. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  support  for  HJl.  6279.  the 
standard  reference  data  bill,  although 
I  do  welcome  the  amendment  to  be  of- 


fered by  Congressm«i  Foltow  and 
Pellt  which  will  close  the  opoi-end  au- 
thorization now  written  Into  the  bill. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  industry  concern- 
ing this  legislation.  Therefore,  I  want  to 
report  that  recently  I  hsMl  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  meetings  of  the  In- 
dustrial Research  Institute,  a  group 
composed  of  the  research  directors  of 
practically  all  the  great  industrial  corpo- 
rations of  this  country,  as  well  as  many 
smaller  concerns. 

I  can  personally  testify  that  those 
leading  Industrial  research  scientists  are 
fully  in  support  of  H.R.  6279.  Their  sup- 
port was  indicated  in  a  special  bulletin 
sent  to  all  their  membership  in  June  of 
this  year.  Their  bulletin  recognized  that 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
already  made  a  good  start  in  developing 
a  national  standard  reference  data 
system,  but  it  was  their  strong  opinion 
that  the  full  potential  of  that  program 
could  not  be  realized  unless  legislation 
of  the  type  we  are  discussing  today  Is 
approved  by  the  Congress.  They  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
the  program  as  an  aid  to  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  Industrial  research, 
with  great  savings  resulting,  but  a  pro- 
gram too  large  for  any  agency  in  the 
private  sector  to  accomplish. 

Those  top  Industrial  scientists  com- 
pletely agreed  that  this  Is  a  proper  and 
necessary  fvinction  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  It  is,  in  fact.  Imperative  In 
our  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  has  stated 
that  this  already  is  an  ongoing  program 
within  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. The  purpose  of  H.R.  6279  is  to  make 
the  program  more  efficient. 

It  will  facilitate  the  means  by  which 
standard  reference  data  can  receive  the 
widest  distribution  to  our  businesses,  uni- 
versities. Government  agencies,  and 
other  people  that  require  this  data  in 
their  everyday  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time.  It  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  back  a  portion  of  its  In- 
vestment in  this  data. 

Every  year,  about  1  million  research 
papers  are  published  in  over  35,000  tech- 
nical journals.  About  half  the  research 
papers  contain  imevaluated  data.  Some 
of  this  data  consists  of  numbers  which 
describe  the  important  properties  of 
materials,  for  example;  melting  point, 
density,  strength,  boiling  point,  electrical 
properties  and  so  forth.  These  numbers 
are  used  by  scientists  In  research  proj- 
ects and  by  engineers  in  design  and  pro- 
duction work.  The  success  or  failure  of 
their  efforts  may  hinge  on  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  reference  data. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  bill  last 
year,  the  committee  consulted  with  rep- 
resentatives of  imlverslties.  Industry, 
professional  societies,  and  nonprofit  re- 
search Institutes  concerning  the  merits 
of  the  bUl.  No  one  has  denied  that  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  collect,  evalus^, 
and  disseminate  standard  reference  data 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  our  national  research 
and  development  effort.  Nor  has  anyone 
shown  that  the  task  could  be  done  cheap- 
er or  more  efficiently  by  an  organization 


other    than    the    National    Bureau  oj 
Standards. 

In  fact,  the  testimony  Indicated  that  a 
private  organization  could  not  under- 
take a  program  of  this  magnitude  be- 
cause of  the  scope  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, nor  could  another  Federal  agency 
imdertake  this  program  without  harm- 
ing its  primary  mission  responsibilities. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
been  active  in  both  materials  research 
and  the  publication  of  reference  data  for 
many  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  HJR 
6279,  the  Bureau  wUl  coordinate,  stimu- 
late, and  support  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing organizations  already  producing  ref- 
erence data.  Through  central  coordina- 
tion, duplication  of  effort  would  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau 
will  be  made  aware  of  any  gaps  in  our 
storehouse  of  reference  data.  Perhaps 
most  Important,  through  the  use  of  pan- 
els of  outside  experts,  the  Bureau  will 
assure  that  the  reference  data  produced 
will  meet  standards  of  quality,  and  that 
all  the  data  would  be  critically  evaluated 
by  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  standard  reference 
data  system  will  not  solve  the  entire  sci- 
entific information  program  we  face  to- 
day. But  it  will  solve  an  important  part 
of  the  problem.  This  country  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  In  both  public 
and  private  funds,  for  the  performance 
of  research  and  development.  A  great 
deal  of  this  R&D.  requires  reliable  data 
on  the  properties  of  materials.  Does  It 
make  sense  to  have  highly  trained,  highly 
paid  scientists  and  engineers  spend  hours 
or  days  of  their  time  wading  through 
mountains  of  paper  looking  for  a  num- 
ber? Technical  manpower  is  a  national 
resource  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  or 
to  use  Inefficiently.  Duplication  of  effort 
must  be  eliminated.  Our  scientists  and 
engineers  should  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
book  and  ea^y  find  the  number  they 
want.  They  should  be  able  to  use  that 
number  with  confidence.  The  right  num- 
ber at  the  right  time  can  save  many 
times  over  the  cost  of  having  to  deter- 
mine the  number  experimentally. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  cannot  recollect  that  it 
has  been  emphasized  that  Industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  given  our  com- 
mittee, will  benefit  to  the  tune  of  about 
100  to  1  for  every  dollar  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Invests  in  this  program,  and  I 
think  It  is  a  proper  fimction  for  Gov- 
ernment to  perform  this  type  of  work  In 
order  to  help  our  American  Industry. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate  fully 
what  those  benefits  will  be,  but  they  are 
tremendous,  of  course. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
having  given  us  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion that  he  has  obtained  from  his  per- 
sonial  participation  at  such  a  meeting.  It 
Is  In  keeping  with  his  competence  and 
high  capability,  as  demonstrated  during 
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the  course  of  these  hearings,  where  he 
^fas  the  senior  member  on  the  minority 
side.  He  worked  with  the  committee  with- 
out any  partisan  objectives,  and  the  leg- 
islation is  good  legislation,  I  believe.  In 
gieat  part  because  of  his  own  unselfish 
and  capable  contribution. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
lUx.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  simply  wished  to  ask  my 
esteemed  colleague,  with  whom  I  came  to 
Congress  some  7  years  ago.  In  view  of  his 
statement  about  this  International  or- 
ganization  

Mr.  MOSHER.  It  Is  not  an  Interna- 
tional organization.  It  Is  an  American 
Industrial  research  organization.  These 
are  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HALT  I.  I  took  it  from  hearing  your 
opening  statement  that  you  are  a  mem- 
ber of  that  organization. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  No;  they  invited  me  to 
participate  In  their  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

Mr,  HALL.  The  gentleman  Is  not  a 
member  of  that  organization  or  any  as- 
sociation to  which  It  might  belong,  and 
does  not  have  any  personal  Interest  In 
it? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  That  Is  correct.  They 
Invited  me  there  to  obtain  Information 
about  the  thinking  of  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
Informed  them,  and  I  compliment  them 
on  the  100-to-l  benefits  that  they  may 
reap  therefrom.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


AFL-CIO  PoD  Shows  Solid  Support  for 
President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
evidence  here  that  union  members  today 
would  vote  overwhelmingly  for  President 
Johnson's  reelection  against  any  poten- 
tial Republican  candidate. 

This  is  the  finding  of  a  poll  conducted 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  The  results  of  this  poU 
are  explained  in  a  recent  article  by  Alex- 
ander E.  Barkan,  director  of  the  AFL- 
.CIO  Committee  on  Political  Education. 

Mr.  Barkan  demonstrates  that  the  ma- 
jority of  members  support  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  in  Vietnam  and  believe 
that  he  Is  doing  a  good  job  in  the  White 
House. 

The  union  memljers  go  down  the  line 
with  the  President's  domestic  program 
Mid  his  economic  policies.  All  in  aU  they 
have  given  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  a  re- 
sounding—and deserved— vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  this 
mformative  article  from  the  AFL-CiO 
'Werationlst  In  the  Record: 


The  Ukion  Member:  Pkottlx  and  Aiiiiui>Ea 

Union  mem.ber8  today  wo\ild  vote  over- 
whelmingly ror  President  Johnaon's  reelec- 
tion against  any  potential  Republican  can- 
cUate.  They  support  the  President's  legisla- 
tive achievements  and  endorse  the  legislative 
goals  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Preeident.  Yet 
there  is  some  uncertainty  and  unease  among 
unionists,  notably  concerning  Jobs  and  eco- 
nomic security,  some  areas  of  civil  rights 
and  Viet  Nam.  though  the  vast  majority  of 
union  members  support  the  President's  con- 
duct of  the  war  there. 

These  are  among  the  major  general  find- 
ings of  a  survey  taken  among  union  mem- 
bers by  professional  pollster  John  Kraft. 
Those  interviewed  did  not  know  the  poll  was 
Just  of  union  members  or  who  sponsored  the 
poll. 

Behind  these  generalities  are  a  hast  of 
specifics  that  point  up  the  attitudes  of  union 
members  toward  their  luiions  and  their  gov- 
ernment in  the  mid- 19606. 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  the  poll  is  above 
question.  It  was  conducted  among  a  cross- 
section  of  1,700  luUon  members  representing 
12  separate  international  unions — Industrial, 
craft  and  service.  An  accurate  age,  sex,  re- 
gional and  racial  sampUng  was  Involved. 

Though  1,700  may  a{^>ear  to  be  a  small 
figure  among  an  overall  AFL-CIO  member- 
ship of  some  13.5  million,  in  the  world  opin- 
ion polling  it  is  actually  a  large  sampling, 
far  more  generous  than  most.  Major  national 
polls — Harris,  Gallup  and  others — normally 
rely  on  a  sampling  of  only  between  2.000 
and  4,000  in  forecasting  the  outcome  of  pres- 
idential elections  among  a  potential  vote  of 
more  than  110  million. 

The  Kraft  survey  was  commissioned  by 
the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion. Its  findings  reflect  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  members  as  of  January  1867, 
when  the  poll  was  conducted. 

From  the  survey,  this  general  profile 
emerged  of  the  trade  union  member  today: 

32  percent  of  union  famlUes  are  in  the 
S5.000  to  $7,500  a  year  Income  range  (figures 
embrace  total  family  Income  of  the  union 
member,  thus  Including  in  many  cases  the 
working  wife  of  a  member  and/or  working 
offspring) ; 

46  percent  are  in  the  $7,500  to  $15,000  a 
year  income  range; 

25  percent  of  union  members  are  less  than 
30  years  old; 

Nearly  60  percent  are  lees  than  40  years  old; 

Nearly  50  percent  of  all  members  now  llvs 
In  suburbs; 

Nearly  75  percent  of  members  under  40  llvs 
In  suburbs: 

About  20  percent  of  union  members  ar« 
women; 

About  13  percent  of  union  members  are 
Negro  and  4  percent  are  Mexican,  Oriental  or 
other  minority; 

25  percent  of  present  members  have  be- 
longed to  their  union  for  5  years  or  less; 

54  percent  have  belonged  to  their  luxlon 
for  10  years  or  more; 

58  percent  identify  themselves  as  Demo- 
crats. 16  percent  as  Republicans,  17  percent 
as  independents  and  9  percent  are  not  sure. 

HOW    MEMBERS    WOXJU)    VOTE 

The  Kraft  poll  revealed  that,  as  of  January 
1967,  imion  members  would  have  voted  for 
President  Johnson's  reelection  overwhelm- 
ingly against  any  of  the  prominently-men- 
tioned potential  Republican  candidates. 
Since  January  represented  a  low  ebb  In  the 
President's  popularity  with  the  public  at 
large  and  since  recent  public  opinion  polls 
show  a  sharp  upturn  in  ■his  jjopularlty,  In- 
evitably this  would  reflect  an  even  higher 
standing  for  the  President  among  union 
members  than  the  following  flgtires  show: 
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When  union  members  wer«  asked  their 
choice  for  President,  they  declared  them- 
selves emphatically  for  the  reelection  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  against  any  GOP  contender. 
For  example,  the  President  would  defeat 
former  'Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  65-22, 
Michigan  Governor  George  Ronmey  46-30, 
California  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  60-16 
and  New  York  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
55-20. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  the  Kraft  poll 
was  conducted  in  January,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's popularity  as  reflected  In  nuttnnAj 
polls  generally  was  lower  than  today.  The 
Louis  Harris  poll  In  January  showed  only  43 
percent  who  gave  the  President  a  good  Job 
rating.  By  June,  It  had  soared  to  68  percent. 
Any  increase  In  his  jxjpularlty  among  the 
publlc-at-large  inevitably  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  like,  or  greater,  increeae  in  hi* 
standing  among  union  members.  In  the 
Jantiary  findings  of  the  Kraft  poll,  among 
only  one  group  of  unionists  did  the  Presi- 
dent trail  any  potential  OOP  opponent 
Union  members  under  30  at  that  Ume  fav- 
ored Governor  Romney  over  LBJ,  47-42. 

When  members  were  asked  how  they  voted 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1964,  they 
responded  Johnson  over  former  Senator 
Barry  Gold  water  by  60-12.  Asked  how  they 
would  vote  today  if  the  same  two  were  pslred, 
members  declared  56-16  for  Johnson,  a  re- 
markably sUght  slippage  given  the  Presi- 
dent's length  of  time  In  office  and  the  mo- 
mentous events  of  his  tenure. 

The  President's  popularity  as  a  candidate 
la  mirrored  in  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
his  legislative  achievements  and  goals,  most 
of  which  are  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Members  were  queried  on  the  major  na- 
tional Issues  of  recent  years  as  to  their 
degree  of  support  or  opposition.  Prom  medi- 
care to  pollution  control,  they  backed  by 
huge  margins  the  achievements  and  alms  of 
the  Administration  and  projected  improve- 
ments In  most  progressive  programs  already 
on  the  books. 

For  example,  when  asked  if  medicare  cov- 
erage should  be  expanded,  74-  percent  re- 
sponded "yes."  Asked  if  they  supported  fed- 
eral efforts  toward  water  pollution  control, 
94  percent  said  "yes"  and  91  percent  were  Icr 
air  pollution  control  programs.  On  expanding 
the  scope  of  workmen's  compensation,  76  per- 
cent said  "yes."  Ninety-one  percent  backed 
truth-in-packaglng  legislation  and  a  like 
percentage  supported  truth-in-lendlng. 

There  were  lower,  but  still  substantial,  per- 
centages of  support  for  expanded  federal  aid 
to  education,  67  percent,  and  a  minimum 
wage  increase,  71  percent. 

Support  for  repeal  of  Taft-Hartley  Section 
14(b)  waa  2-1  among  members,  with  54  per- 
cent agreeing  14(b)  should  be  repealed.  23 
percent  disagreeing  and  23  percent  not  sure. 
Support  for  repeal  was  strongest  where 
awareness  of  the  "rlght-to-work"  Issue  was 
highest.  In  states  where  an  open  shop  law 
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prevails,  and  In  states  where  It  has  been  a 
live  Issue,  union  members  overwhelmingly 
reject  It  and  want  14(b)   repealed. 

The  strongest  support  for  APTi-CIO  posi- 
tions on  almost  all  major  issues  occurred 
among  women  members. 

Interestingly,  a  mild  division  between 
younger  and  older  members  crops  up  In  the 
degree  at  support  evidenced  for  certain  Is- 
sues. More  recent  prominent  Issues — like  air 
and  water  pollution  control  and  consumer 
legislation — achieve  a  slightly  higher  degree 
of  support  among  younger  than  among  older 
members.  Conversely,  Issues  that  dwelled  In 
Congress  for  years — Issues  with  roots  In  the 
1930s,  408  and  60s — garner  higher  support 
among  older  than  among  younger  members. 
Medicare,  for  example,  gets  75  percent  sup- 
port frcm  members  In  their  40b  and  78  per- 
cent from  members  50  and  over,  while  It  gets 
70  percent  support  from  members  under  30, 
many  of  whom  apparently  view  It  as  a  prob- 
lem that  won't  crop  up  for  them  until  far 
down  the  road. 

Despite  their  clear  approval  of  President 
Johnson's  performance  and  program,  \inlon 
members — like  other  Americans — do  not  view 
contemptHiuy  America  as  Elysium.  They've 
got  problems  and  in  their  minds  the  problems 
are  big  ones. 

Members  polled  were  aeOced  this  question: 
"What  are  the  big  problems  on  your  mind — 
the  things  that  bother  you  and  should  be 
getting  attention?"  The  Issues  clearly  upper- 
most In  their  minds  were  those  Involving  jobs 
and  economic  security,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam 
and  olvll  rights. 

Plfty-three  percent  of  all  members  listed 
economic  problems  ranging  from  the  cost  of 
living  and  taxes  to  the  employment  plctvire 
and  wages.  Pw^y-two  percent  listed  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam.  with  the  largest  percentage  of 
these  supporttng  the  President's  policies 
there.  McM'e  than  33  percent  listed  clvU  rights 
as  a  major  Issue.  While  most  members  sup- 
ported dvll  rights  progress  In  voting  and 
public  accommociatlons,  support  for  open 
housing  was  slightly  below  the  60  percent 
point. 

Beyond  these,  concern  about  many  other 
issues  reflected  the  members'  special  Indi- 
vidual problems.  For  example,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  for  members  In  their  406 
and  early  60s  turned  out  to  be  education.  It 
is  they,  after  all,  who  have  children  in  the 
8Cho<^  and  nearlng,  or  at.  college  age. 

Members  were  asked  what  p>roblems  the 
President  should  wrestle  with  and  which  ones 
are  in  the  province  of  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors. Tlie  weight  of  reqx>nslblllty  for  action 
on  aUnost  all  va&ysr  Issues,  tn  the  eyes  of 
members,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  White  Hovise,  In  their  view,  Is 
where  the  action  Is. 

Finally,  In  terms  of  Issues,  Kraft  found 
that  suburlxin  living  naturally  has  directed 
members'  attention  to  subvurbon  problems, 
often  In  higher  priority  than  national  issues. 
Members  In  the  suburbs  share  their  neigh- 
bors' concern  about  local  tax  assessments, 
zoning,  sewage  and  garbcige  disposal,  street 
repairs,  transportation  and  school  bond 
Issues.  It  Is  not  that  they  change  from  liberal 
Jekylls  to  conservative  Hydes  the  moment 
they  CI088  the  city  line  into  the  suburbs;  it  Is 
that  in  many  cases  their  roeter  of  interests 
Is  shuffled  and  becomes  more  locally-oriented. 

BOW  THE  FBXaS  DISTORTKD  TBK  POIX 

Before  being  released,  the  Blraft  poll  was 
the  subject  of  a  spate  of  newspaper  stories — 
moat  of  them  completely  distorted. 

On  the  basis  only  of  hearsay.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  ran  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
poll  last  month.  One  press  service  picked  up, 
and  provided  wider  distribution  for,  the 
Journal  piece.  In  an  article  crowd«$d  with  dis- 
tentions and  inacctiracles,  some  of  the  worst 
of  them  were  these : 

The  Journal  claimed  the  poll  showed: 
"Labor's  tradmonal  legislative  goals  are  far 
out  of  line  with  union  members'  main  In- 
terests. .  .  .  The   AFL-CIO's   No.    1    goal   In 


this  session  of  Congress — boosting  social  se- 
curity payments — draws  more  boos  than 
cheers.  .  ." 

The  fact  it:  The  poU  reflected  overwhelm- 
ing support  among  union  members  for  AFLr- 
CIO  legislative  positions  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  open  occui>ancy  housing.  F^irther, 
social  security  per  se  was  not  Included  as  a 
question  in  the  poll.  Medicare  was,  and  mem- 
bers' support  for  exx>anded  medicare  was  74 
percent. 

The  Journal  claimed :  "A  surprisingly  high 
projKsrtion  of  rank-and-fllers  won't  readily 
admit  they  belong  to  a  union."  They  "owned 
up  to  being  union  members  only  when 
pressed.  .  .  ." 

The  fact  Is:  Sixty-four  percent  of  members 
quickly  identified  themselves  as  such  when 
asked  to  name  their  associations  from  a  list 
of  various  church,  civic,  social  and  Job-re- 
lated organizations.  The  rest,  when  asked  if 
they  were  members  of  a  union,  answered  af- 
firmatively without  hesitation.  The  loaded 
phrases  in  the  Journal  article,  "won't  read- 
ily admit"  and  "owned  up,"  make  It  appear 
many  members  view  their  membership  as 
something  sinister  and  to  be  bidden  at  all 
costs.  This  was  not  the  case. 

The  Journal  claimed:  "The  poll's  political 
findings  were  stunning.  .  .  ."  It  quoted  "one 
incredulous  union  man"  as  saying,  "It  showed 
almost  anyone  could  beat  Lyndon  Johnson  In 
1968.  even  (Illinois  RepubUcan  Senator) 
Charles  Percy." 

The  fact  is:  President  Johnson  was  an 
overwhelming  favorite  for  reelection  among 
union  members  when  pitted  in  the  poll 
against  the  most  prominently-mentioned  po- 
tential Republican  candidates,  Michigan 
Governor  George  Romney,  former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  California  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  and  New  York  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  Senator  Percy's  name  did 
not  even  figure  in  the  poll. 

BOW    MSMBEBS    VnEW    TRB    ISSXTES 

Following  is  the  degree  of  union  member 
support,  expressed  In  percentages,  on  some  of 
the  major  issues  of  today: 
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In  his  polling,  Kraft  found  most  union 
members — 64  percent  of  them — quickly  re- 
ferred to  their  membership  when  asked  to 


list  affiliations  with  various  public,  private, 
church  or  Job-related  organizations.  All  gl 
those  sampled  answered  eifflrmatlvely  when 
asked  directly  if  they  are  union  members. 

Yet  though  their  stattis  as  members  Is 
clearly  in  the  forefront  of  their  conscious- 
nees,  this  is  no  guarantee  of  member  par- 
ticipation. Nor  does  it  assure  that  the  mem- 
ber is  always  listening  when  the  union 
speaks.  These  facts  became  apparent  when 
Kraft  asked  a  related  question  about  attend- 
ance of  meetings  and  attention  paid  to  union 
publications. 

The  poll  revealed  that  about  20  percent  of 
members  reported  attending  almost  every 
local  union  meeting — a  surprisingly  high 
figure — and  that  an  additional  14  percent 
attend  "quite  frequently."  However,  some  36 
percent  attend  "rarely."  Members  under  30 
years  of  age  rate  highest  in  regul.ir  attend- 
ance, whUe  this  age  group  also  has  the  largest 
percentage  attending  meetings  only  rarely. 
Some  63  percent  of  all  members  answered 
that  they  read  their  union  publications  "» 
lot."  The  highest  readership  was  among 
members  60  years  and  older,  77  percent  of 
whom  answered  "they  pay  a  lot  of  attention 
to  their  union  publications.  (Four  percent 
reported  they  receive  no  union  publication, 
which  suggests  a  problem  in  union  admin- 
istration or  the  age-old  problem  of  keeping 
mailing  lists  up-to-date.) 

The  entire  area  of  communicatloM 
emerged  as  one  of  the  meet  Interesting  sec- 
tions of  the  poll.  For,  though  members  by 
and  large  read  their  union  Journals,  they 
appear  to  rely  generally  on  television,  daily 
papers  and  magazines — In  that  order— at 
their  most  trusted  sources  of  information. 

Forty-seven  percent  re^xmded  that  TV  Is 
th^r  most  reliable  source  (small  wonder— 
the  poll  found  that  68  percent  of  membera 
spend  10  or  more  hours  per  week  in  front  of 
the  tube) ;  31  percent  look  to  the  dally  news- 
papyers  and  about  0  percent  to  weekly  news 
magazines.  Radio  ran  a  pyoor  fourth:  only  6 
percent  of  members  consider  it  the  most  re- 
liable Information  source. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
the  mass  media,  however,  it  was  clear  that 
a  fair  portion  of  members  still  look  to  union 
sources  as  helpful,  reliable  providers  of  in- 
formation. From  a  list  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion, only  President  Johnson,  a  leading 
nightly  network  TV  newscaster  and  a  major 
weekly  news  magazine  came  before  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  as  the  "most  help- 
ful source  for  Information."  Considered  in 
context,  this  is  an  excellent  showing.  The 
regularity  of  national  exposure  for  the  Presi- 
dent, a  nightly  network  broadcaster  and  t 
news  magazine  obviously  far  exceeds  the  ex- 
poBttre  President  Meany  achieves  on  a  na- 
tional platform.  Of  those  who  named  Presi- 
dent Meany,  78  i>ercent  did  so  because  he 
"represents  my  Interests,  levels  with  me.  trie* 
to  solve  problems."  This  was  a  far  higher 
percentage  of  Identity  of  interest  between 
the  persons  polled  and  the  information 
source  selected  than  any  other  listed  source 
achieved. 

The  Kraft  poll  on  the  whole  is  encouraging. 
It  indicates  that  the  policy  positions  adopted 
by  the  AFL-CIO  convention  accurately  re- 
flect the  feellngt  of  union  membership,  with 
the  single  exception  of  open  occupancy  hous- 
ing. This  has  43  percent  overall  support  and 
48  percent  support  among  members  under 
30. 

Yet  there  are  warning  signals.  Where  sup- 
port appears  least  strong  generally  Is  among 
younger  members  and  more  and  more  the 
trade  union  movement  Is  becoming  * 
younger  movement. 

While  two-thirds  of  members  over  30.  for 
example,  said  they  pay  a  lot  of  attention  to 
their  union  publications,  only  half  of  those 
under  30  do. 

Though  members  under  30  were  more  em- 
phatic in  believing  their  union  should  tale 
a  stand  on  Important  Issues,  they  responded 
generally  in  lower  percentages  in  supporting 
their  union's  poeltions. 


Ttough  %  higher  percentage  of  youxkg 
-ambers  repeated  they  attend  union  mooi- 
4na  "nearby  always,"  a  higher  percentage 
^Uiem  also  answered  they  "never"  attend. 

on  eome  basic  union  positions  In  support 
fl  oldllne,  though  still  crucial,  matters  It  U 
tlM  younger  mecnbers  whoee  support  is  aoft- 
Ht  (This  problem,  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
t,  not  unique  to  the  labor  movement, 
■niroughout  all  groups  in  society  today,  it  U 
fUe  younger  members  who  are  most  restive.) 

It  is  the  younger  members  who  are  both 
](M  informed  and  less  concerned  with  these 
lnues.  The  tribulations  of  30  years  ago  are 
nm3t«  from  a  young  member's  experience. 
The  Depression  Is  a  moment  of  history  and 
tb«  Issues  it  spiawned  are  tangential  to  his 
own  life  or  unrelated  to  his  problems.  To 
munger  members,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
^fyo  was  a  live  inspiration  to  many  of  us,  is 
ijQt  a  name  In  the  history  books  and  his  great 
achievements  a  matter  for  the  archives. 

The  19608  and  their  unique  problems  are 
what  Is  right  now  to  the  younger  member 
and  the  problems  of  yesteryear  seem  to  bear 
BtOe  if  any  relationship  to  the  problems  he 
lees  today  and  tomorrow. 

As  with  the  youngM-  member,  so  with  the 
(uburban  member.  There  is  no  minimizing 
the  impact  of  local  Issues  on  the  life  of  a 
luburbanlte.  In  his  mind,  the  issues  are 
deeply  important  and,  in  fact,  they  are.  They 
Involve  his  welfare  as  intimately  as  most  of 
the  larger  national  issues.  They  Involve  his 
heme,  his  money,  his  child's  education,  his 
lecurlty,  his  recreation.  In  effect,  we  com- 
pete with  these  problems  when  we  attempt 
to  capture  the  member's  attention  and  these 
an  problems  which  from  a  national  level 
are  hard  to  articulate  and  even  harder  to 
engage. 

It  indicates  that  for  many  members  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  showing  that  na- 
Uocal  issues  have  as  great  an  impact  on 
their  daily  Lives  and  welfare  as  local  ones. 

WHAT    MEMBERS    SEE    AS    FBOBLEMS 

The  Kraft  poll  asked  union  members  this 
question:  "What  are  the  big  problems  on 
your  mind — the  things  that  bother  you  and 
ihould'be  getting  attention?" 

The  three  big  Issues  on  their  minds  and 
hem  they  feel  about  them  follow.  The  figure 
in  bold  face  represents  the  percentage  of 
those  polled  who  mentioned  the  issue.  Per- 
centages under  it  represent  those  who  felt 
the  listed  aspects  of  the  overall  Issue  was 
moat  Important. 

(In  percent) 


In  an.  the  problems  faced  are  far  easier  to 
define  than  to  deal  with  and  the  Kraft  poll 
projects  more  questions  thsji  answers. 

For  example,  in  terms  of  labor's  political 
efforts,  is  there  a  way  to  channel  the  subur- 
ban member's  nattiral  Interest  in  local  affair* 
and  candidates  to  constructive  action  in  the 
COPE  program,  which  is  geared  primarily  to 
natiotua  Issues  and  candidates?  Can  COPE 
organize  in  the  suburbs  first  around  local 
issues?  Can  it  then  branch  out  to  Involve 
suburban  members  in  national  issues  and  be- 
hind COPE-endorsed  national  candidates? 
We  now  have  pilot  projects  seeking  ways  to 
reach  and  involve  members  in  the  suburbs. 

Most  importantly,  can  the  labor  movement 
In  its  political  and  all  other  aspjects  keep  the 
commitment  and  loyalty  of  its  younger  mem- 
bers, who  make  up  an  ever  larger  part  of  the 
movement?  There  is  evidence  that  most  of 
them  enter  with  commitment.  Some  interna- 
tional unions  are  making  efforts  now  through 
new-member  programs  to  fan  the  commit- 
ment and  keep  it  burning.  A  COPE  program 
with  building  trades  apprentices  in  attempt- 
ing to  Interest  them  in  labor's  political  ac- 
tivities and  to  involve  them  in  the  political 
life  of  their  communities.  Is  there  more  we 
can  do? 

These  and  other  questions  suggest  them- 
selves as  a  result  of  the  Kraft  poll's  findings. 
The  final  question  is:  Can  we  find  the  an- 
swers? 

Speaking  for  COPE,  I  say  we  must  and  we 
will. 


Total    i 

Age  group 

Jnder  30 

30  to  49 

50  and 

over 

EeaMsrie 

53 

61 

55 

44 

High  cost  ot  living 

20 

13 

Taxes 

13 

28 

21 

Unemployment 

13 

Wages,  salaries 

10 

Working  conditions 

2 

Other 

3 

VWtoim 

C 

56 

37 

33 

President  doing  best 

he  can 

20 

13 

11 

tica late  war 

13 

End  war,  make  pesca. 

8 

Escalate  or  get  out... 

5 

National  unity. 

patriotism 

S 

Slop  (lessen)  loreiga 

aid 

3 

All  other  foreign 

affairs. 

2 

a*  rights  and  law 

■HOfCtment.   .     .    .^ 

» 

«9 

20 

SI 

Open  housing 

10 

Juvenile  delinquency. 
Back  civil  rights      . 



7 
7 

progr«s _ 

l«or«  police  protec- 

----- 

.tioe 

7 

Crime  rate 

7 

*H»»alety 

All  othar  civil  rifhti 

t 

— — - 

— 

and  law  eii(oit»' 

• 
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The  Spirit  of  '67 

SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  Nirw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pri- 
vately sponsored  exhibition  Is  currently 
underway  In  my  disrtrlct.  It  Is  entitled 
"The  Spirit  of  '67"  and  It  Illustrates, 
largely  through  the  words  of  John  P, 
Kennedy,  recent  advances  In  communi- 
cations. Industry,  International  relations, 
and  space.  Thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
have  seen  this  exhibit  and  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues.  The  ensuing  statement 
evokes  its  aims  and  purposes. 
The  Spirit  or  '67 

Over  190  years  ago,  men  like  Franklin, 
Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  with  pen 
and  sword,  brought  a  new  nation  into  exist- 
ence. Theirs  was  the  "Spirit  of  76."  an  excit- 
ing time,  a  time  for  moving  ahead  and  boldly 
facing  new  dangers.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
American  Spirit  was  molded.  Today,  we  are 
again  moving  through  exciting  times.  Again 
we  move  ahead,  facing  the  dangers  before  us. 
It  is  a  time  when  the  American  Spirit,  so 
strongly  forged  nearly  200  years  ago.  Is  being 
tested  and  found  worthy  of  the  challenge 
before  us.  This  is  the  Spirit  of  67. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time  In 
American  history,  we  are  undergoing  vast 
changes  In  Industry,  education,  science.  In- 
ternational relations  and  communications. 
Today  we  "explore  the  stars,  conquer  the 
deserts,  and  encourage  the  arts  and  com- 
m«^»." 

A  tall  order,  yes,  but  one  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  meet  and  match.  It  la  the 
AmerlcaJi  Spirit — the  Spirit  of  67 — that  the 
Franklin  Society  salutes,  both  through  this 
Article  and  with  the  most  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion ever  held  in  Franklin  Society's  history. 

Jtist  ••  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  ot  76,  ao  might  the 
Inaugural  Addreas  of  the  late  President,  John 


Fltegerald  Kennedy,  delivered  In  1061,  be 
considered  a  testament  of  our  ttmea.  This  his- 
toric document  sets  forth  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, the  alms  and  goals  of  America  today — 
an  America  beset  by  chaUenge*  and  given 
opporttinitiee  for  greatness  never  before  ex- 
perienced by  any  people. 

The  text  ct  the  Kennedy  Inaugural  Ad- 
dreas has  been  taken  as  the  guide  to  this 
special  exhibition,  an  exhibition  every  school 
child — every  American — should  visit. 

How  have  we  as  Americans  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Sixties?  In  science,  education, 
international  relations,  space,  medicine,  busi- 
ness, industry,  in  fact.  In  every  field,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Sixties  Is  met  and  matched  by  an 
appropriate  display  of  wUl.  Inventlveneas  and 
energy  that  demonstrates  the  American 
character.  The  American  Spirit  of  67  Is  a  fit- 
ting answer  to  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment in  his  Inaugural  Addreas:  "Aak  not 
what  yotir  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

At  Franklin  Society,  progress  in  the  Sixties 
In  medicine,  Industry,  communlcationa.  in- 
ternational relations  and  sp>aoe  is  rlvidly 
shown  through  photographic  murals,  models 
and  exhibits. 

In  medicine,  you  will  learn  how  the  Laser 
beam,  the  "light  knife,"  operate*.  The  liaser 
beam  permits  surgery  that  cauteriiee  the 
wound  as  it  cuts,  preventing  loss  ot  biood 
and  spread  of  contamination  frcmi  disease 
growth.  In  Industry,  you  will  learn  how 
atoms  can  be  made  to  work  for  peace. 

When  you  enter  217  Broadviray,  you  will 
find  suspended  from  the  celling,  a  scale  model 
of  Intelsat,  the  communicatlone  satellite, 
which  more  than  any  previous  ■clentlflc  de- 
velopment has  brought  us  closer  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Current  events  that  happen 
anywhere  in  the  world  can  noiw  be  seen  on 
your  television  screen  moments  after  they 
have  taken  place. 

President  Kennedy  called  the  United  Na- 
tions an  "Instrument  of  peace."  where  we 
could  help  develop  "a  new  world  o*  law, 
where  the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  se- 
cure and  the  peace  preserved." 

Another  Interesting  display  in  the  exhibi- 
tion wlU  show  the  United  Natlona,  how  it 
functions  in  trying  to  provide  a  better  world 
for  all  through  keeping  the  peace  and  en- 
couraging economic  development  through- 
out the  world.  You  virlll  see  how  the  United 
Nations  is  striving  to  bring  "new  life  to  arid 
lands"  and  what  it  is  doing  to  help  the 
world's  less  forttinate  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs  of- 
the  Sixties  is  that  of  space,  and  America's 
space  program  Is  told  with  exciting  models, 
displays  and  pictures,  including  color  photo- 
graphs of  the  space  astronauts.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  NASA  and  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
there  will  be  on  display  a  model  of  the  Mer- 
cury space  craft. 

The  story  of  the  "Spirit  of  67"  shows  how 
as  a  nation,  we  are  forging  ahead  in  science. 
Industry,  medicine  and  international  rela- 
tions to  provide  a  "more  fniltful  life  tar  all 
mankind." 

This  exhibit  pays  homage  to  that  great 
revolutionary  spirit  of  America  which  blazes 
on  to  new  frontiers  in  its  quest  for  a  better 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  N 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MAMn.Am 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  ^jeaker, 
In  the  Augtist  8  Record,  I  Included  a 
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newspaper  account  In  memory  of  Lance 
C?pL  Charles  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  In  that  account  there 
were  three  mistakes  which  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect at  this  time.  Lance  Corporal  Butler 
was  In  the  service  for  13  months,  and 
not  6  as  stated.  He  died  on  August  1,  not 
August  3;  and,  he  graduated  from 
Sprlngbrook  High  School  in  June  1965, 
not  In  1966. 


SNCC  m  HaTana 


EXTENSION  OP  BEIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   mW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MDLTE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  trip  to  Cuba  was  an  in- 
evitable development  in  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee's 
change  from  a  group  of  peaceful  Indi- 
viduals dedicated  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  to  a  group  of  violent  hatlsts  greatly 
responsible  for  the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  few  weeks. 

SNCC's  alliance  with  Cuba  did  not 
have  Its  beginning  with  Carmlchael's 
visit,  but  rather  goes  back  to  at  least 
1964. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  for  the  August 
3.  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  SNCC's  relationship  with 
Cuba. 

The  article  follows: 

8NOC  IM  Havana 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Stokely  Cannl- 
ebael  In  Havana,  rubbing  elbows  with  Fidel 
Castro  and  the  hemisphere's  Oocnmnnlst 
guerrUla  leaders,  Is  an  Inevitable  develop- 
ment In  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing OotnmlttM'a  long  evolution. 

Sentimental  white  liberals  who  have  con- 
sistently blinked  away  the  worst  about  SNOG 
now  attribute  ita  alliance  with  Castro  to 
deep  disillusionment  over  Vietnam  and  civil 
rights.  In  fact,  however,  covert  links  be- 
tween SNCC  and  Havana  stretch  back  at 
least  to  19M. 

The  flamboyant  Carmlchael  Is  merely  the 
o\2twanl  manUeetatlon  of  the  SNCC  Cuban 
alliance,  not  Its  cause.  The  principal  re- 
aponslbUlty  for  moving  SNCC  violently  to 
the  left  must  go  to  two  men  who,  unlike 
Carmlchael,  seldom  appear  on  television  or 
the  front  page. 

One  is  James  Ponnan,  who  today  holds 
no  fonnal  office  in  SNCC  but  Is  still  believed 
to  be  Its  most  Important  Internal  force. 
When  SNCC  was  spawned  in  the  Southern 
sit-in  movement  In  February,  1960,  by  ideal- 
istic Negro  college  students,  Forman  was  al- 
ready a  hardened  radical  and  an  associate 
of  Negro  terrorist  Robert  Williams  (who 
fled  to  Cuba  to  escape  Federal  proeecution). 

Tbt  other  man  is  even  less  familiar  to  the 
public  than  Fcxman.  He  is  Jack  Mlnnls,  a 
white  intellectual  radical  who,  as  an  Instruc- 
ted: at  Tulane  University  in  1961,  was  a  leader 
In  pro-Castro  activities  in  the  New  Orleans 
area.  With  Forman  In  absolute  control  of  the 
8NOC  apparatus,  Mlnnls  was  named  to  its 
central  committee  and  given  command  of 
its  research  operation.  Despite  SNCC's  cur- 
rent blacks-only  p<rilcy,  Mlnnls  still  wields 
backstage  infl\ience. 

By  the  time  of  the  Mississippi  Summer 
Project  In  1M4,  SNCC's  admiration  for  Cas- 


troism was  apparent.  SNCC  woikers  vers 
distributing  Castrolte  propaganda  and  mate- 
rial printed  in  Cuba  by  exile  WUllams  ad- 
vocating guerrilla  warfare  by  American  Ne- 
groes and  describing  how  Mblotor  eocktaUa 
could  be  used  in  American  cities. 

The  clearest  revelation  of  SNCC's  link  with 
Havana,  however,  did  not  come  vmtll  1960 
when  SNCC  leader  Julian  Bond  was  barred 
from  bis  seat  in  the  Georgia  Legislature.  His 
case  was  being  ably  handled  by  white  lawyer 
Charles  Morgan  of  the  Atlanta  office  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)- 
Morgan  Is  a  civil  libertarian  but  no  radical. 

Suddenly  a  new  face  appeared:  Victor 
Rablnowite:,  a  Manhattan  lawyer  long  asso- 
ciated with  far  left  causes  and  a  leader  in  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Emergency 
ClvU  Liberties  Committee,  organizations 
specializing  in  defending  Communists.  Rabi- 
nowltz  6er\-ed  as  legal  counsel  In  the  United 
States  for  the  Castro  government  and  had 
intimate  contacts  In  Havana. 

Forman  insisted  that  Rablnowltz  sup- 
plant Morgan  as  Bond's  attorney.  In  accord- 
ance with  standard  ACLU  practice  of  de- 
ferring to  other  attorneys,  Morgan  stepped 
aside. 

At  about  the  same  time,  SNCC's  treas- 
ury— empty  since  the  disaffection  of  white 
liberal  cootrlbutors — suddently  began  to  fill 
again.  It  Is  believed  by  many  close  to  SNCC 
that  the  new  money  came  from  Cuba. 

Although  there  Is  no  documentary  evidence 
to  support  this  suspicion,  it  makes  sense. 
At  precisely  this  time  in  1966,  Castro  aban- 
doned hla  Moscow-ordered  policy  of  co- 
operating only  with  the  regtilar  Commu- 
nist parties  throughout  the  Hemisphere.  He 
declared  be  would  support,  with  arms  and 
money,  any  revolutionary  movements  Com- 
munist or  not.  In  the  United  States,  SNCC 
would  qualify  for  such  help. 

Nor  has  there  been  much  doubt  lately 
about  SNCC's  revolutionary  nature.  After 
this  year's  Negro  riots  at  Jackson  (Miss.) 
State  College,  Mississippi  SNCC  leaders  met 
secretly  to  discuss  plsms  for  more  effective 
"guerrilla  warfare"  In  the  future.  In  recent 
weeks,  there  has  been  serious  discussion  In- 
side SNCC  about  how  to  limit  destruction 
to  white  property  In  fut\ire  rioting  and 
avoid  destroying  Negro  property. 

Outsiders  who  know  SNCC  best  disagree 
in  assessing  the  seriousness  of  such  plans. 
Some  believe  SNCC  has  played  a  pej-t  In 
most  of  tbe  major  riots;  others  believe  SNCC 
is  ttiT  too  disorganized  for  that.  But  effec- 
tive or  not,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
SNCC  today  is  Fidel  Castro's  arm  In  the 
United  Stutes. 


Tyranny  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auffust  IS,  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  more  than  a  himdred 
days  ago  an  event  took  place  which  car- 
ries a  great  deal  of  significance  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  The  demo- 
cratic Government  of  Greece  was  over- 
thrown and  replaced  with  a  government 
which  has  proved  Itself  to  be  of  a  most 
dictatorial  and  tyrannical  nature.  This  is 
a  government  which  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  dictate  proper  dress,  proper  religious 
practice,  and  proper  speech  to  its  people. 
It  has  denied  its  citizens  all  of  the  civil 
liberties  which  we  In  this  country  hold 
dear.  The  people  of  Greece  are  finding 


themselves  enmeshed  in  a  fast  develop- 
ing police  state  of  the  first  class. 

After  studying  the  Information  avail- 
able on  the  new  government,  we,  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  can  only  feel 
Indignation  and  shock  at  its  actions  and 
policies.  Such  indignation  and  shock  |», 
I  feel,  accurately  reflected  in  two  docu- 
ments which  I  have  recently  received. 
The  first  is  a  petitlonT  to  the  President 
signed  by  over  a  hundred  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  second  is  a  resolution  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  Democratic  Party  Con- 
ventlon  of  Wisconsin  on  June  10,  1967. 

Both  documents  request  that  we  with- 
draw military  aid  from  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece.  I  must  wholehearted- 
ly agree  with  that  sentiment.  As  the  sym- 
bol  of  freedom  and  democracy  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  seems  incongruou 
for  us  to  supply  to  this  military  dictator- 
ship the  arms  and  machinery  with  which 
the  fruits  of  democracy  will  be  denied  to 
the  people  of  Greece. 

Univbhsttt  of  Wisoonsik. 
Madison,  Wis.,  May  25, 19S7. 
Hon.  Ltndom  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  democratic  government  la 
Greece  la  dependent  in  large  degree  on  the 
position  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  poeltion  should  explicitly  state 
and  demonstrate  our  disapproval  of  military 
dictatorship  as  the  form  of  government  then. 
Specifically,  we  urge  the  President  to. 

1)  Withhold  UJ3.  aid  imtu  such  time  u 
democracy  is  re-established  In  Greece.  Ifilt- 
tary  Juntas  are  often  quick  with  promisee  of 
democratic  processes.  Oiv  aid  should  not  b« 
given  vmtU  tbe  promisee  are  fulfilled. 

2)  Publicly  condemn  the  military  dictator- 
ship In  Greece. 

(Signed  by  over  100  University  of  Wl«- 
consln  faculty.) 

WiscoNsiw  Democratic  Convention, 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  June  10,  i9S7. 
Resolction 

Whereas,  the  military  junta  which  has  re- 
cently overthrown  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Greece  Is  dictatorial  and  anti-demo- 
cratic, and 

Whereas,  this  military  takeover  Is  Incom- 
patible with  the  democratic  precept  of  eell- 
determlnatlon,  and 

Whereas,  the  re-eetabllahment  of  a  govern- 
ment which  permits  the  Greek  people  »eU- 
det«rmlnatlon  may  be  largely  dependent  oo 
the  position  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Wlsooncdn  urges  that  United  States  aid, 
particularly  military  aid,  be  withheld  fiOB 
Greece  until  such  time  as  a  piopular  govern- 
ment is  re-established  there. 


I  Accuse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soxTrB  cabouna 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl  V  MB 

Ttuuday,  August  IS.  1967 
BIT.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foDot- 
ing  editorial  was  written  by,  *nd  «Pj 
peared  In  the  newspaper  of,  my  pw 
friend  Tom  O'Connor.  Tom  Is  the  editor 
of  the  Allendale  County  Citizen  of  Allen- 
dale. S.C. 
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In  this  editorial,  entitled  "I  Aocuse,"  h* 
very  correctly  points  out  that  the  new* 
media  must  take  a  large  share  of  th« 
blame  for  the  riots  American  cities  hav* 
recently  been  faced  with.  I  certainly  agree 
with  him,  and  I  hope  that  those  resptm- 
slble  for  news  coverage  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  read  and  learn  from  thlj 
editorial. 

I  ACCITSI 

In  any  analysis  of  where  the  blame  for  the 
riots  in  our  cities  should  b«  placed,  the 
American  press,  and  that  phrase  includes  aU 
newi  media,  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  It 
to  Just  alx>ut  as  guilty  aa  any. 

I  accuse  news  editors  of  television,  maga- 
ilnes,  newspapers  and  radio,  a<  shirking  a 
clear  responsibility,  when  they  lend  credence 
to  charges  and  counter  charges  voiced  by  so- 
called  leaders,  without  seeking  to  authenti- 
cate the  accusations. 

I  accuse  news  repoi-ters  of  being  guilty  of 
"making  names  for  themselves"  by  deliber- 
ately building  up,  through  unwise  publicity, 
minor  incidents  and  minor  personalities. 

I  accuse  the  news  media  of  irreeponslbility 
for  giving  wide  publlcty  to  matters,  such  as 
meetings  and  propaganda  of  extremist  groups, 
and  the  mouthlngs  of  rabid  rabble  rousers. 
In  the  Interests  only  of  sensationalism. 

I  accuse  the  American  news  media  of  im- 
maturity, of  careless  reporting  emd  oif  with- 
holding from  the  general  public  knowledge 
to  which  it  is  privy,  and  which  it  uses  only 
to  its  own  adv8Lntage,  In  order  to  "get  there 
vlth  the  moetest"  ahead  of  the  competition. 

The  mere  fact  that  reporters,  news  cam- 
eras, television  crews,  and  others  who  must 
■et  up  their  equipment  In  advantageous  spots 
ahead  erf  time,  have  been  in  the  very  center 
c(  these  matters  would  indicate  that  they 
bad  prior  knowledge  which  was  not  fully 
■bared  with  the  public  or  with  public  au- 
thority. 

No  Carmlchael,  no  Brown,  no  King,  no 
Powell,  has  yet  proved  worthy  of  the  pub- 
licity handed  out  hour  by  hour  by  the  news 
media. 

The  American  press  has  put  ItselT  on  a 
diet  of  blood,  guts  and  disaster  in  preference 
to  decency,  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  Its 
audience,  and  concern  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

ToM  O'Connor. 


Antiiofizing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  To 
Provide  for  the  Collection,  Compilation, 
Critical  ETalnatioa,  Poblication,  and 
Sale  of  Standard  Reference  Data 


SPEEiCH 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1967 

The  House  Is  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
ooosldepation  the  bill  (HJl.  6279)  to  provide 
for  the  collection,  oompilation,  critical  evalu- 
ation, publication,  and  sale  of  standard  refer- 
ence data. 

,  Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
PifLToif]  has  been  placed  before  us  for 
our  consideration.  However,  I  would  like 
to  refer  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  beck  to 
»  meeting  which  we  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  full  committee,  when  the  able 
WnUeman     from     Washington      [Mr. 


Pkut]  ralaed  this  particular  question 
whldi  Is  now  pending  before  us  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
PuLTorr]. 

I  told  him  ai  that  time  I  agreed  with 
him  and  I  would  support  this  efforts  on 
the  matter  when  we  arrived  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  do  so  today  in  the 
form  of  this  amendment  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Pennsylvania,  and  wliich  I  understand 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pelly]  supports. 

But  the  fact  that  It  has  added  a  $1.86 
million  limitation  for  this  year  I  believe 
is  an  important  point  to  comment  on  be- 
cause we  are  talking  about  an  amount 
of  money  which  this  House  has  already 
approved  because  of  action  previously 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  believe  it  is 
Important  for  us  to  recognize  that  we 
already  have  taken  Into  consideration 
that  this  is  a  year  when  expenditures  for 
new  programs  ought  to  be  kept  down. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
already  met  that  requirement.  This  is  the 
amount  they  have  supported. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  therefore  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  his  generous 
statement.  Might  I  say  the  amendment 
puts  into  effect  the  minority  views  not 
of  one  person,  but  likewise  the  views  of 
some  eight  of  us,  and  there  has  been 
discussion  back  and  forth  between  Mr. 
Felly,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
Hunt,  and  myself.  I  want  to  compliment 
each  of  them  for  their  work  on  this 
program. 

I  again  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  listed 
a  whole  series  of  names,  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  listed  in  the  report,  so 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  I  do 
believe  the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
because  of  his  leadership  on  this  subject, 
is  deserving  of  special  comment. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
for  accepting  the  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  since  we  are  already  doing  this 
work  to  the  tune  of  $1.86  mllllon»  this 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  to  do 
the  job  even  better  for  no  additional 
cost.  It  also  opens  up  the  machinery 
where  we  can  practically  recoup  the  cost 
from  industry  and  business  for  the 
money  that  they  are  saving  as  a  result 
of  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  legislation  with  the  amend- 
ments added. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  I  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment. 


Text  of  Replj  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Ratk,  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  QnettieBS 
Snbniitted  by  Daaael  Vikland,  Dafeu 
Nyheter,  Stockhola 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NTW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Auffiut  IS.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speako:.  on  July  1, 
1967,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  was 
Interviewed  by  Daniel  Vlklund.  of  the 
Stockholm  newspaper,  Dagens  Nyheter. 

Secretary  Rusk  replied  to  12  questions 
concerning  the  situation  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  commend  the  text  of  his  replies  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleaguee  as  fol- 
lows : 

Text   of   Replies   bt   thx   Homosablx  Dean 
Rusk,  Secrztaet   of  Statk,  to  QtrssnoNs 

SiTBMITTED     BT      DaNISX.      VnEXOlTD,     DAGENS 

Ntheteb,  Stockholm 

1.  Which  were  the  decisive  reasons  for  the 
original  U.S.  decision  to  Intervene  mlUtaniy 
in  Vlet-Nam,  and  do  you  think  that  those 
reasons  have  In  any  way  been  affected  by 
later  developments.  In  terms  of  direct  Ameri- 
can interests,  locally  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
internationally? 

The  simplest  way  to  answer  this  question 
la  to  remind  you  that  we  had  a  promlas  to 
keep.  Since  the  Geneva  Conlerenc*  of  1954 
and  the  SE^TO  agreement  of  the  sams  year, 
three  American  Presidents  have  pledged  that 
the  United  States  will  help  South  Vlet-Nam 
defend  Itself  against  Communist  aggression. 
We  have  undertaken  similar  pledges  for  tbe 
mutual  defense  of  the  NATO  area.  Ws  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  important  to  the  prospects  for 
peace  that  it  be  fully  understood  th&t,  on 
such  matters,  we  mean  what  we  say. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  defense  ot  South 
Vlet-Nam  would  not  require  the  psj-tlclpa- 
tion  of  United  States  military  forces  In  com- 
bat operations.  For  more  than  sLz  years  the 
South  Vietnamese  managed  to  withstand  an 
unrelenting  and  extremely  efficient  political 
and  military  aggression.  By  the  spring  of 
1966,  however,  the  armed  agents  of  Hanoi  in 
the  South  were  being  massively  supple- 
mented by  regularly  constituted  units  of  tbe 
North  Vietnamese  army  In  ylrtually  open 
armed  attack  against  South  Vlet-Nam.  At 
that  point,  only  the  military  support  of 
South  Vlet-Nam's  friends  could  save  it  from 
conquest.  That  is  why  our  troops,  along  with 
45,000  Koreans  and  thousands  of  Australians. 
New  Zealanders.  Filipinos  and  Thais,  are  in 
South  Viet-Nam. 

As  for  our  interests  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  have  declared  them  on  many  occasions. 
As  late  as  August  1964  our  Congress,  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress, declared  that  "The  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  its  national  interest  and 
to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national f>eace  and  security  In  southeast 
Asia."  We  do  not  see  how  a  durable  peace 
can  be  achieved  unless  all  nations,  large  and 
small,  have  a  chance  to  live  In  safety  and 
In  p>eace.  This  appUes  quite  specifically  to 
those  countries  with  whom  we  have  under- 
taken mutual  defense  alliances. 

2.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  view,  fre- 
quently voiced  In  Europe,  that  both  North 
Viet-Nam  and  NIF  (Viet  Cong)  hold  Inde- 
pendent positions  on  the  issues  of  the  war, 
not  necessarily  always  the  same? 

It  is  curious.  If  true,  that  this  view  should 
gain  currency  in  Europe  with  its  sc^histlca- 
tlon  and  experience  regarding  Communist 
fronts.  Neither  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
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the  NLF  nor  Intelligence  baaed  on  Commu- 
nist etatementfi,  KLF  documents  and  prisoner 
Interrogations  support  this  Tlew.  A  concerted 
effort  has  of  course  been  made,  particularly 
ebroed,  by  Hanoi  to  create  the  illusion  that 
the  NLF  Is  *n  Independent  organlzatlan. 
but  this  doe«  not  oonvlnoe  many  South  Viet- 
namese— nor  many  knowledgeable  foreign 
observers,  for  that  matter.  If  you  examine 
with  care  Hanoi's  programs  and  those  Issued 
by  the  NLF,  you  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
there  la  no  aubartantlal  difference  In  what 
they  are  jM-opoelng  to  do  to  Sout  Vlet-Nam. 
Tactics  on  occasion  demand  differences  In 
emphasia,  particularly  for  fcwelgn  consump- 
tion. But  Hanol'a  control  ot  the  NLF  has 
been  amply  demooBtrated  over  the  years. 
Were  tbla  not  ao,  the  NLF  has  had  many 
fYi^Tii-mm  to  demomatrate  It  and  has  not 
dooeao. 

3.  Wh&t  la  Java  aoseesment  ot  the  military 
situation  In  Vlet-Nam.  aa  of  today,  and  do 
yoa  tlilnk  tb«t  tbere  la  any  possibility  of 
ajiy  TT£.  troop  withdrawals  within  the  next 
aizmontais? 

You  will  recall  the  addreas  of  General 
Westmoreland  to  the  Congress  on  April  38, 
In  which  he  compared  the  situation  today 
with  what  It  was  some  time  ago.  Although 
no  one  foresees  any  United  States  troop  with- 
drawals within  the  next  six  months,  the 
United  States  Is  confident  that  the  efforts 
by  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Its  allies  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  Improvement,  although  there 
IQ&7  be  ops  and  <k>wn8.  The  Important  point 
to  bear  In  mind  Is  that  the  military  and  non- 
mmtary  developments  are  inextricably  Inter- 
'twtned  tn  SouUi  Vlet-Nam,  oven  more  than 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  most  significant  Indi- 
cators of  military  success  may  be  found  not 
In  tettle  reports  and  casualty  statistics  but 
In  the  evidence  that  the  country  is  moving 
forward,  creating  political  institutions,  hold- 
ing village  and  hamlet  elections,  Improving 
communications  and  stabilizing  the  econ- 
omy. You  are  aware  of  the  many  proposals 
Which  we  and  others  have  made  for  a  de- 
escalation  of  tbe  violence  in  Vlet-Nam.  We 
have  offered  to  put  on  the  table  a  schedule 
of  withdrawal  at  United  States  forces  U 
North  Vlet-Nam  would  do  the  same. 

4.  If  tbe  Vlet-Nam  war  Bhoul<^  continue 
for  a  long  time,  how  seriously  do  you  Judge 
the  risk  tHat  It  might  lead  to  a  direct  con- 
frontation between  the  U.S.  and  Bxissia  or 
China? 

It  is  prudent  always  to  keep  such  possi- 
bilities In  mind.  Our  objective  tn  Vlet-Nam 
remains  limited  to  forestalling  the  aggres- 
sion from  the  North,  and  o\ir  military  re- 
sponse remains  a  measured  one  calculated 
to  reach  this  goal.  We  have  repeatedly  made 
It  dear  that  our  ends  do  not  Include  the 
destruction  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, or  the  occupation  of  the  country. 
In  any  event,  while  the  common  defense 
requires  In  some  Instances  the  taking  of 
risks,  we  believe  that  there  Is  a  far  greater 
risk  In  shirking  responsibility  and  allowing 
aggression  to  go  unchallenged. 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  air 
bases  In  Thailand  will  Increase  or  reduce  the 
risk  that  that  country  might  be  drawn  In. 
and  that  the  war  wlU  spread? 

Let  me  make  It  clear,  first  of  all,  that  there 
are  no  American  bases  In  Thailand.  The 
Royal  TTial  Government,  recognizing  the 
common  danger,  aUowa  us  to  use  Jointly  with 
Its  forces  certain  of  Its  defense  facilities. 
That  Thailand  Itself  Is  on  the  Communist 
timetable  for  the  new  kind  of  warfare  the 
Communists  dub  "wars  c€  national  libera- 
tion" Is  sufficiently  documented.  Peking  has 
said  this,  publicly  and  often.  But  the  Thais 
are  not  waiting  passlvly  for  tbe  blow  to  fall. 
Tbey  are  actively  cooperating  today  In  tbe 
defense  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition  to 
making  their  facilities  available  to  ua  In 
Thailand,  they  have  sent  air  and  naval  train- 
ing unlta  to  South  Vlet-Nam.  and  they  are 


presently  training  and  equipping  an  ang- 
mented  battalion  of  ground  'tooopa  to  Join 
the  Koreans,  Australians,  New  Zealaader* 
and  Americana  who  are  fighting  side-by-slde 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  to  defend 
the  country. 

6.  In  retrospect,  do  you  think  that  there 
was.  at  any  time,  a  reasonable  chance  to  end 
the  fighting  on  conditions  acceptable  to  all 
parties  involved,  and,  if  ao,  why  was  an 
agreement  im.poeslble7 

We  thought  such  an  op|)ortimlty  had  come 
with  the  Accords  on  Laos  in  1962.  At  that  con- 
ference we  accepted  the  nominee  of  the 
Communist  side  as  the  Prime  Ulnlster  for 
Laos,  as  well  aa  a  coalition  government 
worked  out  among  the  so-called  "Three  Pac- 
tions." P»resldent  Kennedy  was  bitterly  dis- 
appointed wtth  the  results  of  those  Accords. 
Hanoi  refused  (a)  to  withdraw  Its  forces 
from  Laos,  (b)  to  cease  using  Laos  aa  an 
Inflltration  route  into  South  Vlet-Nam,  (c) 
to  permit  the  coalition  government  to  exer- 
cise authority  in  the  Communist  held  areas 
of  Laos,  and  (d)  to  permit  the  International 
Control  Commission  to  exercise  Its  functions 
In  those  same  areas.  Alj  of  these  were  ^>e- 
dflcally  required  by  the  Accords  themselves. 
Performance  and  good  faith  of  the  Agree- 
ments of  1962  would  have  represented  a  giant 
step  toward  peace  throughout  Southeast 
Asia.  Since  then  we  have  not  seen  any  indi- 
cation that  Hanoi  is  prei>ared  to  stop  its 
effort  to  seize  South  Vlet-Nam  by  force.  Were 
they  to  do  sc,  peace  could  come  very  last. 

7.  Which  are  the  main  reasons  for  the 
American  refusal  to  recognize  NLF  (Viet 
Cong)  as  an  Independent  representative  for 
a  part  of  the  population  of  South  Vlet-Nam? 

The  NLF  does  not  say  that  it  represents  a 
part  of  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam,  but 
rather  that  It  la  the  sole  legitimate  represen- 
tative of  aU  these  people.  The  Catholics, 
BuddhlEts.  Oao  Dal,  Hoa  Hao,  Montagnards, 
etbnlc  Cambodians,  all  ronilrlng  up  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  South 
Vlet-Nam,  reject  this  pretension  of  the  NI.F. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  "recognlie"  the  NLF 
on  their  terms.  Nevertheless,  as  President 
Johnson  has  said.  "The  Viet  Cong  would 
have  no  dlfBculty  In  being  represented  and 
having  their  views  presented  If  Hanoi  for  a 
moment  decides  she  wants  to  cease  aggres- 
sion." 

8.  What  measures  would  you  consider  nee- 
cessary  to  protect  the  civilian  population  of 
South  Vlet-Nam.  following  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  within  six  months  of  a 
peaceful  solution,  as  visualized  by  the  Pres- 
ident? 

It  is  too  early  to  discuss  this  In  any  B;ean- 
Ingful  detail.  Perhaps  a  final  a  final  settle- 
ment would  Include  some  type  of  continuing 
international  assistance.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  once  North  Vlet-Nam  withdraws 
Its  leadership.  Its  troops  and  its  supplies,  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  will  be  able  to  make 
further  progress  in  assuring  economic  and 
social  betterment  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  and  to  handle  any  Insurgency  situa- 
tion which  might  persist  or  arise  subse- 
quently. As  you  know,  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  offered  full  amnesty  and  reconciliation 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  are  now  as- 
sisting Hanoi. 

9.  Is  your  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
North  Viet-Kam  imchanged  in  spite  of  the 
escalation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  and 
what  would  you  say  are  now  the  minimum 
American  conditions  for  negotiations? 

I  find  it  very  curious  that  the  word  "escala- 
tion" seems  to  be  reeerved  for  actions  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  and  Is 
not  applied  to  actions  taken  by  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  For  example,  for  almost  a  year  North 
Vietnamese  mines  have  been  placed  In  the 
Saigon  River  approaches  to  Saigon  harbor. 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  today 
are  using  Cambodian  territory.  Has  the 
Dagens  Nyheter  caUed  either  of  these  "escala- 


tion?" I  would  suggest  that  If  we  picked  up 
North  Vietnamese  mines  In  the  Saigon  River 
and  simply  took  them  home  to  their  point  of 
origin,  namely  Haiphong,  that  there  would  be 
a  great  outcry  about  "escalation."  As  for  our 
conditions  for  negotiations,  we  have  none. 
We  have  stated  many  times  that  we  are  ready 
to  negotiate  ait  once  without  conditions. 
Blnce  the  other  side  has  Impxised  conditions. 
such  as  stopping  the  bombing,  we  have  said 
we  will  negotiate  about  the  conditions  them- 
selves. As  for  the  shape  of  a  final  settlement, 
our  views  have  been  set  forth  many  times  in 
such  summaries  as  our  Fourteen  Points  and 
our  reminder  of  the  28  proposals  made  by 
ourselves  and  others  which  Hanoi  hiis  re- 
jected. Fundamentally,  we  believe  that  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962  are  an 
adequate  basis  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
But  no  one  has  been  able  to  produce  anyona 
trcan  the  other  side  with  whom  to  talk- 
either  without  conditions  or  about  condi- 
tions. 

10.  How  do  you  assess  the  possibilities  to 
win  the  population  of  South  Vlet-Nam  for 
a  government  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  which  elements  of  the  pacification  and 
democratization  program  appear  to  you  mo£i 
essential  In  that  context? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  winning  the  South 
Vietnamese  people's  support  for  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  United  States,  but  of 
relieving  them  of  tbe  burden  of  North  Viet- 
namese aggression  and  subversive  In.surgency. 
Security  Is  the  element  basic  to  pacification, 
and  with  security  the  broad  program  of  revo- 
lutionary development  can  accelerate  its  for- 
ward movement.  The  remarkable  progress  be- 
ing made  In  the  direction  of  a  constitutional 
government  augurs  well  for  the  future.  If 
security  can  be  maintained.  Our  basic  in- 
terest la  that  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  a  chance  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
kind  of  government  they  want  and  wliat 
tbelr  international  orientation  should  be. 

11.  If  free  elections,  including  some  form 
of  de  facto  NLP  participation,  were  held  in 
South  Vlet-Nam  now,  how  big  a  part  of  the 
voters  do  you  think  would  back  the  present 
government,  and  NU,  respectively? 

If  Hanoi  were  to  abandon  Its  attempt  to 
take  over  South  Vlet-Nam,  it  is  conceivable 
that  those  indigenotis  elements  who  have 
cooperated  with  the  Front  would  wish  to  par- 
ticipate In  politics  in  some  way.  Tlicir  right 
to  do  so  would  appear  to  be  present  in  tbe 
Doan  Ket  or  National  Beconciliation  pro- 
gram. How  many  votes  they  might  get  would 
depend  on  many  factors,  such  as  whether 
these  p)ersons  integrated  with  other  political 
grouping's,  what  support  these  groupings 
might  have  In  various  areas  of  the  country, 
and  so  on.  However,  a  recent  poll  undertaken 
Independently  In  South  Vlet-Nam  by  CBS 
News  shows  clearly  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  do  not  want  communism 
and/or  a  government  dominated  by  the  NLP. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  Sweden  could  con- 
tribute in  any  way  to  establish  contacts  lead- 
ing to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Viet-Nam 
conflict? 

We  have  frequently  stated  that  we  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  any  country  which  would 
advance  the  course  of  peace.  But  I  would  be 
less  than  frank  If  I  did  not  add  two  points: 
we  see  no  sign  that  Hanoi  la  willing  to  move 
to  an  honorable  settlement,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  prospects  for  such  a  settle- 
ment are  enhanced  by  proposals  which  ttlt 
us  to  stop  half  the  war  while  the  other  side 
continues  unabated  Its  half  of  the  war.  Sup- 
pose that  the  United  States  were  to  say  tbst 
we  would  negotiate  only  If  the  other  Mde 
stopped  all  oif  the  violence  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam  while  we  continued  to  bomb  the  north. 
Everyone  would  say  that  we  were  crazy. 
¥nien  the  other  side  makes  exactly  the  asms 
proposal  In  reverae,  why  do  many  people  *T 
that  their  propoaal  la  reaaonable  and  ougbt 
to  be  accepted? 
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Snpport  fw  the  "Kaiulani'*  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OP    MAanjLNO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  10  Members  of  the  House  Joined 
vlth  me  In  Introducing;  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  returning 
to  the  United  States,  the  last  surviving 
American  square-rigged  merchant  ship, 
the  Kaiulani.  The  loan  would  be  repaid 
by  admissions  to  the  vessel  which,  when 
restoration  la  completed,  is  to  be  berthed 
on  the  Washington  waterfront  as  a  non- 
profit maritime  museum  and  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  interest  of  the  Philippine  people 
In  this  project  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  this  resolution 
received  publicity  In  all  of  the  Manila 
papers. 

A  letter  typical  of  the  many  received 
expressing  support  for  this  legislation 
and  iirglng  early  action  on  It.  came  from 
Mr.  Porfirlo  U.  SevUla,  president  of 
PI.-U.S.  Factors  Corp..  which  I  am  plac- 
ing In  the  Appendix  because  I  know  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  Members : 

P.I.-t7.S.  Factors  Corp., 
Manila,  Philippines,  August  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz, 
VS.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deam  Congressman:  Last  August  1st.  on 
the  front  page  of  all  newspapers  here  in 
Manila,  there  appeared  an  item  stating 
whereby  you  introduced  a  Resolution  in  Con- 
gress calling  for  trs«500,000  guaranteed  loan 
to  reflt  the  last  American  built  square-rigged 
merchant  ship,  donated  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States. 

Congressman,  your  Resolution,  supported 
by  your  Democratic  colleagues  and  several 
Republicans  is  most  heartening,  considering 
the  endless  good  will  between  yoiu:  people 
and  my  people! 

Sir,  I  do  wish  my  Government  and  people 
were  in  a  position  to  raise  these  funds,  but 
you.  Sir,  and  the  American  people  will  appre- 
ciate that  my  Government  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing creditors  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  why  we  offered  to  you  the  "Kaiulani" 
...  to  reciprocate  your  kindness  in  some 
null  measiu'e. 

C!ongressm&n.  at  this  Juncture.  I  believe 
that  the  friends  of  the  Philippines  In  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  Rockefellers,  the 
Fords,  the  Flrestones,  and  others,  will  be 
glad  to  tmdertake  this  project  In  a  similar 
vein  that  your  Resolution  calls  for  through 
their  respective  foundations. 

Because  today,  the  discovery  of  a  Spanish 
galleon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  mer- 
dMnt  ships  plying  between  Mexico  and  the 
PhlUppinee  sunk  during  the  early  trading 
<1»7»  .  .  .  the  reUcs  of  this  vessel  are  highly 
ti'Mured  fop  historical  value  and  worth  mll- 
Uooi  of  dollars  to  the  Governments  ot  Mex- 
ico, Spain  and  the  PhUlpplnee. 

Congressman,  bow  much  more  is  the  value 
of  the  merchant  ship,  "Kaiulani",  to  be  dis- 
played as  a  dockslde  museum  on  the  Po- 
tomac? 

As  a  Filipino  who  spent  his  boyhood  days 
a  toe  United  States,  trained  and  educated 

-  Amerlcaa  way  of  life,  I  am  heartUy 
•Baorsing  yotir  Reeolutlon. 

I  am  also  proud  to  note  that  President 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  appointing  Attorney 
Alan  D.  Hutchison,  President.  Nattoota 
Maritime  Historical  Society,  as  l^sedal  BnToy 
to  receive  the  "Kaiulani"  frooi  Um  PhUtp- 
plne  President,  that  such  gesture  of  good 
will  will  go  a  long  way  m  Insuring  the  t2«- 
dltlonal  Philippine- American  friendship. 

With   assurances   of  my   best   wishes  and 
kind  regards  to  you.  Sir,  I  am.  beUeve  me 
Sincerely. 

PoRiTRxo  U.  SxvnxA. 

President. 


PkUbartk   FHA  Office  Helps   Preterre 
Inner  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PEKNSTI,VAMla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  less  obvious  factors  In  the  decay  of 
our  limer  cities  until  recently  has  been 
the  reluctance  of  the  FHA  to  insure  mort- 
gages for  homes  in  what  they  considered 
to  be  poor  risk  neighborhoods. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  FHA  has  altered 
Its  policy,  and  Is  now  emphasizing  tbe 
good  credit  rating  of  prospective  bor- 
rowers rather  than  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the 
property  to  be  mortgaged  is  located. 

This  shift  In  policy,  will,  I  predict,  help 
preserve  well-established  neighborhoods 
In  our  inner  cities  by  encouraging  home- 
owners to  improve  their  houses,  and  by 
making  it  possible  for  would  be  home- 
owners to  find  mortgage  money  for  their 
purchases. 

The  new  FHA  directives  are  being  en- 
thusiastically executed  in  my  home  city 
of  Pittsburgh  by  Mr.  Philip  O'ConneU,  the 
FHA's  regional  director.  The  Pittsburgh 
FHA  office  under  Mr.  O'Connell's  guid- 
ance has  always  been  a  forward-looking 
unit,  and  the  new  directive  wlU  increase 
its  ability  to  promote  homeownership 
and  home  improvement. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  August  6. 1967,  Mr.  O'Con- 
neU outlined  the  potential  In  the  new  di- 
rective. 

He  noted  that  the  new  policy  will  make 
mortgage  financing  available  to  "credit- 
worthy Individuals  who  are  the  irmocent 
victims  of  their  surroundings,  such  aa 
where  riots  occur."  I  hope  that  this  ob- 
servation is  not  missed  in  other  cities 
faced  with  unrest  due  to  housing  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  hope  that  Mr.  O'Connell's  en- 
lightened treatment  of  FHA's  enlight- 
ened directive  can  be  repeated  In  cities 
across  the  Nation.  I  liisert  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  article  on  Mr.  O'Connell  at  thl» 
point  in  the  Rzcors  : 

FHA  Eases  Poor-Risk  Loak  Polict — Rior- 
THREArrKB)   Arras    Gkt   Chakcx   fob    Im- 

PBOVCICKNT 

Strife  In  the  streets  of  other  towns  could 
be  a  blessing  In  dlsgtilse  for  Plttsburghen 
seeking  to  own  or  rebabltate  their  own 
homes  in  areas  Uncle  Sam  once  thoiught  of  as 
poor  mortgage  risks. 

While  looking  for  ways  to  help  rtot-tom 
dtles  elsewhere,  the  Fedetal  Ooivemment  has 
realised  that  It  has  a  potential  plus  factor — 


Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  in- 
surance aid — tn  dtiee  such  as  Plttsbwrgh. 

It  was  once  alnKJst  a  blanket  FHA  decree 
thAt  a  house  had  to  meet  an  "economic 
soiondness"  criteria  before  mortgage  money 
would  be  risked. 

Now  the  Federal  men  will  forget  the 
neighborhood  and  look  at  each  home  on  a 
case- by-case  basis. 

The  determining  factor,  according  to 
Philip  O'ConneU,  regional  FHA  director  for 
Pittsburgh,  is  the  good  credit  rating  of  the 
borrower. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  elder  dty  areas,  and 
he  pointed  to  the  Hill  District  and  North 
Side,  have  normally  been  looked  at  by  his 
offlce  with  a  great  deal  of  hesltanoy.  No 
longer  wlU  this  be  the  case,  he  said. 

But  he  cautioned  proei>ectlve  home  buy- 
era  or  present  propoty  owners  In  city  areas 
showing  signs  of  (^[i^t^  the  easing,  of  restric- 
tions docs  not  mean  "we  will  insure  mort- 
gages for  detericx^ted  homes  tuUess  the 
building  Is  baeicaUy  sound  and  a  flna  CMi- 
tract  with  a  reliable  buUder  has  been  negoti- 
ated for  repair  of  the  property." 

FHA's  mortgage  insurance  activities  in 
older  areas  will  not  be  confined  to  urban 
renewal  projects  or  limited  to  one  or  two 
programs,  he  said. 

PERKXrS    REFXNANCINO 

By  substituting  the  "acceptaUe  risk"  de- 
termination for  "economic  soundneaa,"  In- 
sured mortgage  financing  Is  now  available  to 
credit- worthy  Individuals  who  are  the  In- 
nocent victims  of  their  surroundings,  such 
as  where  riots  occur. 

The  new  policy  wUl  also  permit  owners  to 
refinance  their  mortgage  payments  In  order 
to  renovate  their  homes. 

Providing  the  total  amount  needed  Is  not 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  property  after 
reb&btlltatlon,  FHA  wlU  back  mortgagee  up 
to  tiS.OOO  at  87  per  cent  ot  the  agency's  ap- 
praised valuation. 

Mortgage  Insurance  la  open  for  homes 
which  are  owner -occupied  or  have  absentee- 
landlords. 

However,  the  absentee-landlord  cannot  get 
"as  good  a  deal"  on  his  mortgage  as  the 
owner  living  In  the  dwelling.  FHA  will  back 
an  absentee's  mortgage  up  to  about  B2  per 
cent. 

Mr.  O'Connell  Is  hopeful  that  the  policy 
change  will  stimulate  home  rehabilitation 
and  give  more  low-income  families  an  op- 
portunity to  become  home-owners. 

The  Washington  directive  makes  clear  the 
Government's  backing  of  property  owners 
who  want  to  rebuild  in  areas  racked  by 
riots. 

The  changes  make  It  possible  for  respon- 
sible citizens  to  rebuild  in  an  area  and  to 
form  a  stable  nucleus  of  home  owners. 

Actually,  the  amendments  date  from  last 
November  when  the  "economic  soundness" 
requirement  was  relaxed  if  the  house  was  in 
an  area  where  rioting  had  occurred  or  was 
threatened. 

While  the  Government  has  waived  Its  re- 
strictions on  older  neighborhoods,  it  still 
maintains  its  pOUcj  ot  forbidding  FHA- 
backed  mortgages  in  areas  subject  to  fiooding 
or  subsidence,  areas  adversely  affected  by  air- 
ports and  areas  in  transition  from  residential 
to  commercial  or  Industrial  usage. 


More  AdioB  on  Drug  Addiction 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  XARTUOfD 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  Baltimore  area,  Group  W  televl- 
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don  statlwi  WJa-TV  \a  carrying  oat  a 
Breakthrough  project  to  alert  the  pubUc 
to  urban  problenu.  I  would  like  to  i^aoe 
In  the  Rscoto  an  editorial.  "hLan  Action 
on  Drug  Addiction,"  presented  by  WJZ- 
TV  as  a  part  of  the  project : 

MOKS  ACTION  ON  Dhttg  Addiction 

Tht  WJZ-TV  Breakthrough  project,  new 
lnv«lTed  In  a  study  of  crime,  muat  InevitaWy 
brancli  out  Into  a  concern  over  drug  addle- 
Uon.  Some  autboritlee  estimate  tliat  as  mucb 
as  30  per  cent  of  tbe  crimes  against  ^opertj 
are  ocKmnltted  by  dope  addlcta  seeking 
money  to  pay  underworld  agents  for  drugs. 
Dope  addiction  la  tbus  a  personal  tragedy 
and  •  fM-'oi  menace  tbat  deserves  more  pub- 
lic attention  than  It  U  getting. 

Tbrcugb  news  ooTerage,  editorials,  and 
yesterday  on  the  "Ctontact"  program.  WJZ- 
TV  hM  called  attention  to  a  unique  effort 
by  a  private  pbyslclan  to  curb  addiction.  Dr. 
Bmiaett  Davla  treats  heroin  addicts  with  a 
drug  oaDed  metliadone — In  effect  the  substi- 
tution of  a  harmlese  addiction  for  a  harm- 
ful one.  Combining  this  with  a  aeif-help  or- 
ganisation of  addicts  called  "Man -Alive,"  he 
seem*  to  have  had  unusual  success.  Hie 
same  treatment  has  been  widely  tested  In 
New  York. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  public  front,  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  has 
asked  for  funds  to  tackle  the  drug  problem 
tbrough  a  new  outpatient  cUnlc,  a  new  spe- 
cialised Institution  and  through  broadened 
taeatment  In  penal  Institutions. 
•  We  welcome  the  State's  expanded  drug  pro- 
gram. In  our  opinion,  however,  there  Is  too 
mudi  of  a  void  between  the  State's  long- 
range  approach  to  tbe  problem  and  the  Im- 
mediate'^rass  roots  work  of  Dr.  Davis.  Some 
medical  people  are  cautious  about  the  metha- 
done treatment  because  Its  long-term  suc- 
caaa  ta  not  yet  proven.  But  what  alternative 
la  there  In  Baltimore  at  tbe  present  time? 

We  urge  the  State  to  work  toward  Its  well- 
ooncetved  long-range  plans.  At  the  same 
time,  we  believe  there  should  be  more  City 
and  State  Involvement  In  methadone  re- 
mutmih  through,  clinics  or  grants  to  private 
pbystdans.  Perhaps  there  la  a  risk,  but  there 
la  alao  a  risk  to  every  citizen  so  long  as  drug 
addiction  and  the  crimes  resulting  from  It 
continue  to  plague  a  whole  society. 


>■■■  •■ 


Addreta  hj  Hob.  Letter  L.  Wolff  at  the 
latenatieiul  Ar  Cadet  Exchange 
Diner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

.    '  or    NirW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  York  congressional  delegation. 
the  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff,  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  on  August  8  at 
the  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange 
dinner  here  In  Washington. 

Directing  his  remarks  primarily  to 
138  cadets  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from 
17  countries,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  expressed  some  cogent  thoughts  on 
a  number  of  benefits  gained  through 
international  exchange  of  young  people 
bound  t>7  a  common  interest . 

To  those  who  might  take  the  airplane 
for  granted,  Lcstkx  Wolit  r»ninded 
these  future  leaders  of  the  great  oon- 
tributloQS  air  transport  has  and  is  mak- 


ing to  Intematlenal  understanding,  na- 
tional defenae,  trade  and  commerce,  and 
humanitarian  endeavors.  As  for  the 
ftttisv,  he  otaserved: 

It  used  to  be  that  the  *y  was  the  limit. 
We  have  demonatrated  that  tlM  sky  la  not 
the  mnlt.  But  rather  It  Is  only  the  beginning. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members,  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressionai. 
Record.  I  Include  the  text  of  his  speech 
at  this  point: 

Speech  bt  Congressman  Lester  L.  Wolff  at 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  Dik- 
ner,  Washington,  D.C,  August  8.  1967 
General  Wilcox,  Colonel  Breeskln,  honored 
guests,  ladlee  and  gentlemen,  It  Is  always  a 
pleasure  to  be  Introduced  by  Bameo 
Breeskln,  a  good  friend  and  an  officer  in  the 
ClvU  Air  Patrol.  Barnee  deserves  special  men- 
tion tonight  for  his  hard  work  and  devotion 
to  this  valuable  exchange  program.  Over  the 
years  Barnee  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
and  the  CAP  may  be  Justly  proud  to  have  so 
fine  a  representative.  Barnee,  I  know  you 
work  closely  with  the  Vice  President  on  CAP 
matters.  Mr.  Humphrey  has  an  active  Inter- 
eet  in  the  CAP  and  the  air  cadet  exchange. 
In  fact  It  was  Just  two  years  ago  that  I 
attended  a  similar  dinner  at  which  tbe  Vice 
President  held  the  rostrum  I  now  hold.  Our 
thanks  should  go  tonight  also  to  Mercedes 
Benz.  Inc.,  of  North  America  for  making  this 
dinner  po^lble. 

As  some  of  you  realize,  I  have  a  particular 
affinity  for  the  CAP  and  the  lACE.  As  a  for- 
mer major  and  squadron  commander  In  the 
CAP  and  now  an  honora27  member  of  CAP 
I  assure  you  all  of  my  continuing  support 
for  this  fine  program. 

Because  of  my  Interest  I  was  pleased  when 
General  Wilcox  was  recently  appointed  the 
new  national  commander  of  CAP.  We  axe  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  outstanding  gentle- 
man and  excellent  airman  at  the  helm.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  under  his  fine  leadership 
the  CAP  and  the  lACE  will  continue  to  grow 
and  expand  their  contribution  to  aviation 
and  International  understanding. 

While  it  Is  an  honor  to  have  h^-e  this  eve- 
ning, representatives  of  the  17  countries  par- 
ticipating In  the  exchange  program,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  CTvll  Air  Patrol — I  truat 
these  gentlemen  will  understand  If  I  address 
myself  to  our  special  guests — ^the  138  cadets 
from  tbe  aero  clubs  of  the  partici{>atlng 
nations. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the 
United  States.  I  also  hope,  most  sincerely, 
that  you  have  learned  a  bit  about  our  coun- 
try, our  people,  and  our  deep  Interest  in 
international  cooi)eratlon.  Tour  visit,  and  the 
visit  of  our  young  CAP  members,  to  your 
countries,  la  an  Important  example  of  the 
valuable  International  understanding,  that 
can  be  developed  through  exchanges  in  areas 
of  mutual  interest.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  young  people,  in  all  nations,  to  b^llld 
such  understanding — In  the  Interests  of  co- 
operation and  peace.  We  must  recognize  the 
growing  Interdependence  of  the  world  and 
the  need  for  mxitual  understjinding.  You 
people,  bec.HUse  of  the  leadership  you  enjoy 
In  your  respective  countries,  are  especially 
suited  to  this  task.  And.  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  all  you  can  to  meet  your  respKjnslbUlty. 

During  your  visit  to  the  United  States  you 
have  witnessed  ovir  country  in  the  midst  of 
difficult  days  of  decision.  The  unrest  In  our 
cities  Is  the  burden  of  our  freedom.  Such 
disturbances  would  never  be  permitted  In  a 
totalitarian  society.  We  must  not  condone 
such  violence,  for  burning,  looting,  and  snip- 
ing are  truly  arson,  larceny,  and  murder. 

But,  I  call  o\xi  trouble  to  your  attention 
for  several  reasons.  Ours  Is  not  a  perfect 
order.  Despite  our  great  strength,  despite 
our  freedom,  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  mankind,  despite  all  the  things  that  make 
the  United  States  the  great  nation  it  is — we 
too  have  problems:  we  too  are  struggling  tor 
better  days. 


But  In  that  etruggle — ^In  our  own  dtlea 
and  In  Vietnam — we  practice  self-control. 
For  nations,  like  Individuals,  must  be  mod. 
erate  and  reasonable.  Only  through  the  prac- 
tice of  collective  self-control  can  we  build. 
The  United  States  la  In  Vietnam  to  build. 
to  preserve  that  nation,  to  work  toward  a 
better  day  for  tbe  people  of  that  embattlea 
country.  I  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  aelf- 
control.  Our  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  the  best 
example  I  can  tblnk  of.  We  could,  u  w« 
wanted  ao  empty  a  victory,  destroy  viet- 
naoQ — in  a  matter  of  minutes.  But  our  aim  la 
not  destroy— It  Is  to  build.  To  that  end  vt 
practice  the  controlled  use  of  power. 

The  very  strength  of  the  United  St.ites  de- 
mands moderation.  It  is  Interesting  that  our 
annual  Increase  alone  In  our  GNP  u  greater 
than  the  total  GNP  oif  that  strong  indu». 
triEd  nation,  France. 

Rather  than  use  our  massive  power— « 
power  that  could  destroy  the  entire  world  la 
minutes — Indiscriminately,  we  use  that  power 
to  build  a  better  world.  There  are  some  ta 
these  United  States,  that  would  have  us  stop 
helping  others.  To  them,  and  to  you ,  I  say- 
in  our  Interdependent  world  no  nation  is  aa 
Island  unto  itself.  With  the  help  of  the 
United  States,  with  help  of  your  strong  coun- 
tries — we  can  aU  work  together  to  elimlnats 
man's  enemies,  hunger  and  disease  and  pov- 
erty and  war.  We  wlU  aU  benefit  by  work- 
ing together. 

In  this  regard,  and  especially  beciuse  you 
are  the  future  leaders  of  your  countries,  I 
would  like  Twy  much  to  hear  from  each 
of  you  personally  aljout  yotor  observations 
and  comments  after  visiting  the  United 
States.  Vice  President  Humphrey  extended  a 
similar  Invitation  two  years  ago  to  your 
predecessors  and  I  believe  it  was  a  great  Idea. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  you  found,  that 
Impressed  you.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  found  that  distressed  you.  1  would  like 
to  hear  general  observations  and  particular 
comments.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  to  write 
to  me:  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Member  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DX;..  I  wUl  call  your  letters 
and  comments  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress  and  see  that  those  ob- 
servations are  Inserted  In  the  Record  of  our 
Congress,  so  the^  may  be  part  of  our  history. 
I  know,  without  doubt,  that  some  of  you 
will  be  military  leaders  In  the  generation 
now  on  the  rise.  Some  of  you  wlU  be  political 
leaders.  All  of  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  foster  International  goodwill  and  under- 
standing and,  for  my  part,  I  pledge  to  help 
you  in  that  effort. 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  of  aui  leaders,  besides  visiting  oui 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Tbe  International  Air  Cadet  exchange  pro- 
gram Is  a  privilege  and  pleasiu-e  afforded 
to  you  In  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
cooperation.  With  the  privilege  goes  the  re- 
sponsibility to  share  with  the  people  of  your 
countries,  and  especially  your  aero  clubs. 
your  ezperlenoee  and  knowledge  gained 
while  In  the  United  States.  By  carrying  out 
that  responsibility,  as  I  am  sure  you  will. 
you  can  offer  an  Important  and  po^^iiive  step 
In  the  direction  of  International  under- 
standing. 

Permit  me  to  turn  for  a  few  short  moment* 
to  the  specific  mutxial  concern  that  brings 
us  together — civil  aviation  and  the  advance- 
ment of  clvlllaa  aviation  programs  through- 
out the  world. 

In  our  Congress,  I  am  on  the  committee 
concerned  with  developments  In  space  Many 
of  our  airplanes  are  buUt  In  the  part  of 
New  York  that  I  r^reeent.  I  am  aware  of 
developments  in  aviation  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  developments  tiiat  yrill  come  about 
through  aviation. 

It  is  through  high-speed  air  travel  that 
International  exchange  programs  are  pos- 
sible. It  is  through  high-speed  and  low  ooet 
air  travel  that  the  world  Is  becoming  tc- 
creaslngly  Interdependent  and  truly  closer 
together.  The  aoth  oentiiry  has  been  built 


go.  the  wings  of  flight  and  the  futtire  will 
M  written  by  develc^unents  in  th«  air. 

Air  technology  has  tbe  awful  capcudty  to 
^rage  war.  But  xaort  important  are  the  wide 
naga  of  constructive  applications.  Air  tech- 
nology makes  possible  rapid  shipments  at 
food  and  suppllee  to  areas  hit  by  natural 
disaster,  as  recently  happened  in  earthquakes 
In  Turkey.  It  makes  possible  easier  travM 
luid  thus  facilitates  International  under- 
(tandlng.  Air  technology  itself  has  spawned 
a  great  and  powerful  Industry  In  aviation 
ttaelf. 

If  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  constructive 

applications  of  technology  the  future  Is  very 
bright  indeed.  I  would  urge  each  and  every 
oae  of  you  young  people  to  strive  to  develop 
etvUlan  aviation  in  your  country  with  an  eye 
toward  tbe  wide  range  of  uses  open  to  us. 
■nie  use  of  short  t^ke  off  and  landing  aircraft, 
the  advent  of  the  supersonic  trans(x>rts.  the 
decreasing  cost  of  air  travel  and  air  cargo 
shipments  all  merit  our  deepest  attention — 
because  hopefully  this  Is  tbe  direction  that 
sviatlon  will  advance  through. 

At  tbe  same  time  we  must  never  minimize 
the  importance  of  aviation  in  defense.  Our 
own  Civil  Air  Patrol,  as  you  know,  is  an 
auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  A 
aolld  defense  system  is  built  today  on  a 
(trong  air  force  and  many  of  you,  I  trust, 
will  go  on  to  careers  in  your  own  air  forces. 
That  is  a  vital  and  most  honorable  profes- 
sloo.  General  WUcox  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  country  and  the  development  of  our 
sir  capacity  for  both  defense  and  civilian 
purposes.  If  you  could  take  the  lead  from  a 
man  like  this,  and  the  many  similar  men  in 
yotir  countries,  the  world  can  look  forward 
to  a  secure  and  prosperous  futtire. 

For  centuries  man  aspired  to  fly.  In  this 
century  flight  became  a  reality.  It  used  to 
be  that  the  sky  was  the  limit.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  sky  Is  not  tbe  limit.  But 
rather  it  is  only  the  beglniUng.  It  is  up  to 
your  generation,  each  and  every  one  of  yoti, 
to  reach  to  the  stars  and  beyond.  You  have 
Um  knowledge  and  ability.  I  also  believe  you 
have  the  dedication. 

Some  of  the  things  we  strive  for  are  far 
away.  The  Ideals  we  must  maintain,  the  same 
Ideals  I  charge  you  to  aspire  to.  are  of  a 
better  world  of  a  different  day.  To  quote  for 
s  moment  In  closing.  Our  reach  must  exceed 
our  grasp,  gentlemen.  Otherwise  what's  a 
heaven  for.  We  can  grasp  the  physical  heav- 
ens through  technology — we  must  reach  for 
the  Ideal  heaven. 

Together  we  face  the  problems  of  the 
world.  Together  we  can  surmount  those  prob- 
lems. We  are  himian:  we  are  part  of  an 
imperfect  world.  But  with  time  and  with 
devotion,  with  hard  work  and  with  per- 
severance— someday  the  dreams  of  mankind 
WlU  be  realities. 

The  International  Air  Cadet  Exchange  is  an 
Important  step  in  the  future  of  which  I 
^)eak,  I  congratulate  you  for  being  selected. 
1  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this  flne  pro- 
gram and  I  wish  you  godspeed  while  return- 
ing to  your  homes. 


CWV  MacArthar  Pott  Holds  Operatioo 
AppreciatioB  for  Wonaded  Veterans  of 
Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MASTUIND 

Dt  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPBESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  Aumut  IS.  1967 
Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
Diore  honorable  and  useful  program  tha.n 


one  designed  to  expreas  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  the  American  pec^l* 
for  those  who  have  sacrificed  life,  limb, 
OT  at  the  least,  some  of  the  bfest  of  their 
years,  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 
Operation  Appreciation,  which  was  held 
at  the  West  Lanham  Hills  Volunteer  Fire 
Department,  July  26, 1967,  has  let  wound- 
ed veterans  know  In  a  very  real  way  that 
the  American  people  both  understand  the 
significance  of  their  dedication  and 
sacrifice,  and  give  them  their  heartfelt 
praise.  It  Is  my  deep  belief  that  this  Is 
the  type  of  demonstration  that  ought  to 
be  made  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

I  attended  this  function  and  met  some 
of  the  young  men  who  have  fought  so 
valiantly  and  nobly  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  there 
is  no  higher  honor.  I  only  regret  that  It 
was  not  possible  to  meet  more  of  these 
fine  men. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  and  in 
tribute  to  this  dedication  that  I  insert 
the  following  material  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  : 

[Prom    the    Prince    Georges    County    News, 
Aug.  3,  1967J 

The  Marines  Landed,  This  Time  fob  Fitn 
(By  Phyllis  O'NeU) 

There  was  a  party  and  what  a  party. 

Fifty  attractive  women  marines  chatted 
across  tables,  hostesses  scurried  about  check- 
ing on  last  minute  details  inside  West  Lan- 
ham Hills  firehouse,  and  others  waited  out- 
side for  the  guests. 

The  Carrolltones  drum  and  bugle  corps 
signaled  harmoniously  that  the  guests  bad 
arrived.  Indeed  they  had.  three  bus  loctda  of 
'them  120  wounded  maj-lnee,  veterans  of 
Vietnam  now  patients  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
HospitaL 

Out  of  the  buses  they  came,  some  on 
crutches,  some  carried  on  stretchers,  some 
with  bandages,  but  all  smiling.  These  wound- 
ed men  were  going  to  a  party  and  they  were 
ready. 

Invited  dignitaries,  among  tlie  400  per- 
sons who  attended,  welcomed  the  men  and 
eventually  everyone  made  their  way  to  the 
room  at  the  top  of  the  flrehouse.  The  Are 
company's  Dalmatian  dog  greeted  the  men 
as  they  entered.  The  hall — although  sparsely 
decorated — lacked  nothing  for  a  great  party. 

The  deafening  strains  of  the  rock  "n  roll, 
"The  Unknown  Kind"  of  Seabrook,  prompted 
gyrations  and  a  sense  of  rythm  in  pracOcaiJy 
everyone.  Almost  instantly  the  sporatlc  daj^ 
ing  gave  way  to  a  packed  floor.  Those  on 
crutches,  In  casts  or  those  confined  to  chain 
kept  the  beat. 

There  was  not  end  to  the  food  or  drink.  New 
was  there  an  end  to  the  smiles. 

As  the  pulsating  beat  grew,  the  honored 
guest  arrived — ^Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  untU 
recently  commander  of  all  marines  in  Viet- 
nam; "Big  Lew"  as  some  of  the  men  called 
him,  the  man  with  the  sparkling  pale  blue 
eyes  and  tbe  infectious  broad  grin. 

The  party  was  the  baby  of  the  Douglas 
MacArthur  Post  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
America  called  "Operation  Appreciation." 
The  party  was  the  27th  event  arranged  by 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  Operation  Appre- 
ciation program  in  the  past  I3>4  months  for 
Vietnam  Veterans  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital. 

James  E.  Mema  of  New  CarroUton.  chair- 
man of  the  party,  decided  after  awhile  that 
it  was  time  for  speeches.  The  temp>o  had 
caught  on  and  everyone  was  swinging.  Quiet 
Anally  was  obtained  by  yelling  "attentton" 
in  the  microphone. 

Reps.  Hervey  Q.  Machen  and  Charles  Me. 
Mathlas  and  State  Sen.  Fred  L.  Wlneland  be- 
gan tbe  praise  for  the  marines.  Rep.  Clarence 
D.  Long,  Baltimore  County  Democrat,  and 
Mrs.  Long  arrived  a  little  late,  they  had  Just 


ooms  from  visiting  their  son  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital,  where  he  Is  a  patient  after 
being  wounded  In  Vietnam. 

Rep.  Long  began  his  emotion  packed  ad- 
dress by  saying,  'Tm  proud  that  you  men 
beUeve  In  fighting  for  America." 

He  continued,  "If  we  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
our  troubles  wiu  be  just  beginning."  The  mtan 
approved  with  thunderous  applause. 

We  would  rather  light  12,000  miles  away 
than  on  the  shores  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Long  remarked.  V71th  thLs,  tbe  ma- 
rines cheered,  whistled,  applauded  and  gave 
the  "thimibs-up." 

TTien  Gen.  Walt,  the  marines'  marine, 
stepped  to  the  mike.  There  was  no  mistake 
that  be  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  It  was 
ob^-loua  that  every  man  there  would  have 
risked  bis  life  again  for  bis  country  and 
for  "Big  Lew."  Mrs.  Walt  stood  by  the  gen- 
eral's side  as  he  welcomed  bis  men,  for  he 
had  commanded  most  of  the  120  men  in 
battles  near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  general  began:  "It's  great  to  see  you 
again.  Ws  are  continuing  to  win  tbe  war — 
we  are  making  headway  every  day  and  night." 

Gen.  Walt  offered  special  praise  for  "the 
tmsung  heroes  on  the  battlefield,"  the  medi- 
cal corpmen.  Walt  said  he  had  pinned  more 
than  15,000  ptirple  hearts  on  the  men  in 
Vietnam  and  he  heard  over  and  over.  "If 
Doc  hadn't  been  there.  I  wouldn't  be  here 
now."  As  the  cheers  went  up,  a  medical 
corpsman  stood  nearby  with  a  broad  smile 
and  a  nod  of  app»x)val.  Gen.  Walt  said  the 
job  "has  got  to  be  done"  and  that  he  would 
like  to  go  back.  He  said  the  men  In  Vietnam 
must  have  tbe  patience  and  the  backing  of 
those  at  hcHne. 

As  the  general  and  bis  wife  stepped  from 
the  stage,  a  chant  began-^"We  Want  Walt — 
We  want  Walt." 

"Big  Lew"  continued  with  praise  for  the 
Seabees.  "God  Bless  them."  he  said.  "I 
pinned  72  purple  hearts  on  them  in  a  single 
day." 

James  F.  McCarthy,  poet  commander,  pre- 
sented the  general  with  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ognition— "Foe  the  love  of  his  country, 
leadership  and  dedication."  He  also  was  pre- 
sented an  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
post. 

The  music  and  festivities  continued  and  a 
large  cake  waited  for  tbe  cutting.  Tbe  red. 
white  and  blue  decorations  fit  the  occasion. 
Large  red  rosettes  bordered  the  cake  and 
standing  in  each  was  a  tiny  American  flag. 

Prince  Georges  County  Commissioner 
Francis  J.  Aluisi,  his  voice  with  noticeable 
feeling,  said.  'I  feel  grateful  that  there  are 
still  people  who  recognize  the  efforts  of  our 
men  who  flght  and  give  their  lives  for  the 
ways  of  otir  government.  People  like  Jim 
Merna  who  have  the  guts  to  recognize  the 
same  deserve  a  lot  of  credit." 

His  reference  was  to  James  Mema.  chair- 
man of  the  Operation  Appreciation  party. 

Posters  on  the  walls  clearly  summed  up 
the  celebration.  "Thanks  Vietnam  Vets  for  a 
job  well  done." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  July  27. 1967J 

Vietnam    Casvalties — Maehtes    Tast«    Hos- 

prrAUTT 

(By  John  Gregory) 

They  came  to  the  party  by  bus  last  night — 
nearly  130  Marines — on  stretchers,  orutches. 
In  wheelchairs. 

The  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  patients,  all 
Vietnam  casualties,  were  greeted  at  the  West 
TATiKnm  Hllls,  Md.,  flrehouse  by  a  drum  and 
bugle  bend,  area  members  of  Congress  and — 
women. 

At  first,  it  was  just  another  pcuty.  Outside, 
there  were  the  handshakes  and  brief  how- 
do-you-do  encounters  with  the  girls,  the  50 
women  Marines  recruited  as  hostesses  for  the 
four-hour  affair,  sponsored  by  the  Landover 
Hills  chapter  of  the  CathoUc  War  Vetenuis. 
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The  Marines  were  helped  upstairs — one's 
leg  cast  brettklng  a  window  as  he  was  lifted 
around  a  corner. 

QXNKBAI.  WALT  ON  SCXNK 

At  tbe  top  of  the  stairs  were  the  drinks,  a 
rock  1i  roll  band  and  lit.  a«n.  LewU  Walt, 
the  man  Just  back  firom  Vlotn&m  who  had 
commanded  moet  of  the  120  men  In  b«ttles 
near  the  demlUtarlaed  zone. 

The  Tningiing  began,  while  patients  de- 
scribed their  maneuvers  In  combat  to  the 
ladles  over  the  sound  of  the  bcuid. 

Walt  signed  autographs  on  napkins  or  any 
other  paper  scraps  that  the  men  oould  find. 
Marines  on  crutches  danced  while  thoee  on 
stretchers  trugged  with  their  hands. 

The  music  stopped  and  the  speeches  began. 
Applause  and  th\unbs-up  approval  from  the 
audience  followed  praise  for  the  Marines  by 
Maryland  Repe.  Hervey  O.  Machen,  Democrat, 
Charles  Mathlas,  a  Republican,  and  CTlarence 
D.  Long,  a  Baltimore  Democrat. 

"I'm  proud  that  you  men  believe  In  fight- 
ing for  America,"  said  Iiong,  whose  son  Is  a 
paUent  »t  Walter  Iteed  Army  Medical  Center 
for  wounds  suffered  as  an  Army  p>aratrooper 
In  Vietnam. 

There  were  cheers  and  whistles  for  other 
speakers,  and  thumbs-up  for  the  brewery 
Which  supplied  the  evenings  refreshments. 

But  the  loudest  applause  went  to  Walt,  who 
left  the  Vl«tnam  command  In  June  to  be- 
come director  ot  personnel  at  Marine  Oorpa 
Headquarters. 

"We're  making  headway  In  Vietnam  every 
day,"  be  s&ld.  "Aa  long  as  we  have  the  pa- 
tience and  backing  here  at  home,  there  ia  no 
reason  why  we  can't  win." 

He  left  the  stage  to  the  chant.  "We  want 
Walt,"  and  one  Marine  broke  Into  tears. 

The  music  and  festivities  continued. 

A  ao-year-old  oorporal  from  Falls  Church, 
reetrtcted  from  the  danoe  floor  by  the  cast  on 
his  leg  aald:  Tm  going  over  there  (Vietnam) 
again  the  first  fiance  I  get.  I'm  not  serving 
much  prurpoee  by  being  in  a  hospital. 

"Some  at  the  nken  In  the  hospital  are  a 
little  bitter  and  discouraged,"  said  the  cor- 
poral. Jcbn  R.  lAKAS  of  3831  Iilankln  Walk. 
*'7%«M  Mn  the  onee  who  have  lost  their  legs 
or  dont  have  meny  vlsrtors  at  Bethesda." 

Oen.  Walt  said  be  oould  not  detect  any  dls- 
eouragenMOt  last  nl^t.  **The  spirit  of  these 
pc^lents  Is  tremendous.  Just  as  it  Is  over  there 
in  Vietnam." 

Over  here.  In  the  fire  si»tion.  120  Marine 
uhook.  to  the  beat  of  the  music  as  if  they  were 
In  full  agreement. 

[Prom  the  Prince  Georges  Poet,  Aug.  3,  1967] 

WOTJUnKD  ViXTNAM  MARINES  PETED  AT  GAT 

Paett  Givin  bt  CWV  Post  Here 
(By  John  Radowlch) 

Hoepltality  and  friendshii) — PG  County 
style — were  the  happy  orders  of  the  day 
Wednesday  when  the  Douglas  MacArthur 
Catholic  War  Veterans  Poet  of  Landover  Hills 
and  local  residents  welcomed  three  bus- 
loads of  wounded  Vietnam  Marines  to  a  care- 
free aiKl  swinging  party  at  the  West  Lan- 
ham  EQlls  fire  department  hall. 

Jim  Mema,  of  New  Carrollton,  who  heads 
the  Post's  unique  "Operation  Appreciation" 
program,  acted  as  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  this  latest  outing  for  the  Marines  hoe- 
pltallzed  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
The  patients,  many  of  whom  came  on 
stretchers.  In  wheel-chairs  and  on  crutches, 
are  all  Vietnam  casualties.  They  were  greeted 
by  the  New  CarroUtones'  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  members  of  Congress,  Mayor  Jack 
King  and  members  of  the  New  Carrollton 
City  Council,  firemen,  CWV  Post  members, 
and  women.  The  women  were  wives  of  Post 
members,  50  women  Marines  frcxn  the 
Henderson  Hall  Marine  headquarters  and  two 
Vietnamese  ladlee,  dressed  In  native  Ao-Dal 
costumes.  The  two  Saigon-bom  women  were 
Nhu  Bang  and  Hong  Swong,  who  work  for 
the  State  Department  teaching  government 


officials  the  Vietnamese  language  before 
tour*  erf  duty  tn  the  embattled  country. 

The  four-hour  aSalr  was  a  gay  event,  even 
though  poignant  reminders  of  the  war  were 
at  hand.  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  Walt,  Just  back  frcm 
Vietnam,  who  had  led  moet  of  the  120  men 
In  battles  near  the  demilitarized  zone,  told 
the  gathering  that  "We're  making  steady 
headway  in  Vietnam  every  day.  All  we  need 
Is  patience  and  backing  here  at  home  and 
there's  no  reason  why  we  can't  win".  Gen. 
Walt,  who  returned  to  the  U.S.  in  June  to 
head  Marine  Corps  personnel  activities  and 
Is  rumored  to  be  the  next  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant, revealed  that  Viet  Cong  captives 
concede  they  know  they  can't  win  the  con- 
flict; know  they  can't  stand  up  to  the  Ma- 
rines in  the  I  Corps.  When  Gen.  Walt  men- 
tioned that  he  had  pinned  15.000  Purple 
Heart  medals  In  Vietnam,  one  Marine  broke 
into  tears. 

Brief  talks  were  made  by  the  three  Con- 
gressmen present.  Hervey  Machen,  Charles 
Mathlas,  and  Clarence  D.  Long,  who  re- 
vealed that  his  son  Is  a  patient  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  for  wounds  svif- 
fered  as  an  Army  paratrooper.  The  Congress- 
men, along  with  State  Senator  Fred  Wlneland 
and  County  Commissioner  Francis  Alulsl 
praised  the  Marines,  PO  County  Sheriff  WU- 
11am  Kersey  made  Gen.  Walt  an  honorary 
deputy  sheriff  and  the  wounded  men  cheered 
and  whistled  all  the  speakers  and  showed 
by  their  sustained  applause  that  Oen.  Walt 
Is  their  particular  hero.  Oen.  Walt  auto- 
graphed casts,  programs,  and  napkins  for  the 
Marines.  Wounded  Marine  Joseph  W.  Halsey, 
from  Elkton,  hobbled  around  the  room, 
proudly  showing  his  buddies  the  Oeneral's 
autograph  on  his   leg  cast. 

Marine  Oeorge  Blander,  from  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  had  his  left  leg  in  a  cast.  Next  to  the 
autographed  Une,  "Prom  a  sexy  blond  to  a 
sexy  cast",  written  by  a  woman  Marine  in 
attendance  as  a  hostess,  Oen.  Walt  had  writ- 
ten his  name.  Mr.  Blander  vowed  to  save  the 
cast  for  his  children  to  see. 

Jinv  McCarthy,  Post  commander,  made 
Oen.  Walt  a  Ufe  member  of  the  MacArthtu* 
Post  The  Oeneral  clapped  McCarthy,  a  for- 
mer Marine,  on  the  back  and  took  blm  to 
meet  Mrs.  Walt.  Sgts.  Bobble  Lane  and  An- 
thony Minutolo,  restricted  from  the  dance 
floor  by  the  casts  on  the  legs  and  arms,  kept 
time  on  the  sldellnee  to  the  beat  of  the  "X7n- 
knowns"  combo  from  I.anham. 

One  of  the  busses,  containing  most  of  the 
men  confined  to  litters  and  stretchers,  got 
lost  and  ended  np  in  New  Carrollton.  West 
Lanham  Hills  fire  department  officials  led  by 
Howard  8.  Umphlet  and  Fred  Homung,  drove 
to  the  bus  In  a  pick-up  truck  and  convoyed 
It  to  the  flreho\ise  where  the  other  wounded 
Marines  and  guests  were  waiting.  A  "thumbs- 
up"  salute  was  g^ven  by  many  to  the  more 
seriously-wounded  men  as  they  were  carried 
up  to  the  second  floor  hall  at  the  flrehouse, 
with  one's  leg  cast  breaking  a  window  as  he 
was  carried  up  the  stairs. 

Mayor  Jack  King  and  Councllmen  Art 
Bush,  John  Burgess,  Bill  Rawlinson,  and 
Jerry  Byrnes  moved  about  the  hall,  talking  to 
many  of  the  men,  and  helping  the  b\iBy 
hostesses  keep  the  Marines  supplied  with 
food  and  refreshments,  as  the  festivities 
continued. 

A  writer  from  the  Marine  Leatherneck  na- 
tional magazine  was  taking  notes  for  a 
feature  story,  as  Marines  in  pajamas  and 
bathrobes,  with  neck  braces,  with  arm  casts 
and  with  eye  patches,  danced  versions  ot  the 
Bug-a-loo  and  the  Chlng-a-llng  with  women 
Marines,  dressed  for  the  most  part  In  mini- 
skirts and  mini-shifts. 

The  Leathernecks  magazine  writer  looked 
about  and  marveled:  Tve  talked  to  a  half- 
dosen  of  these  young  men  and  each  one  of 
them  wants  to  ge>t  out  of  the  hospltaJ  and  go 
back  to  Vietnam.  With  that  kind  of  q>lrlt,  la 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  eventual  outcome 
In  Vietnam?" 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  JtUy  25.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iifllwau- 
kee  Journal  has  editorially  addressed  it- 
self to  an  Important  matter — the  alleged 
riot  participation  of  workers  to  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  editorial  quotes  Mayor 
Harold  Tollefson,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  who 
is  also  past  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities : 

The  antlpoverty  program  In  city  after  city 
has  been  responsible  for  Just  the  opposite  of 
Ui.t  be  said.  It  has  attacked  some  of  the 
most  basic  social  Ills  in  the  community  which 
breed  impatience  and  antagonism.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  vehicle  for  the  peaceful  expression 
of  this  hnpatience. 

A  recent  front-page  story  In  the  New 
T(H-lc  Times  sounded  a  similar  theme,  it 
said: 

While  congressional  critics  focus  on  com- 
plalnta  that  tx>v«rty  workers  have  fomented 
disorder,  the  Office  of  EconcKnlc  Opportunity 
has  accximlated  a  far  greater  number  of  un- 
solicited accolades  for  the  "cooling"  opera- 
tloDS  of  poverty  workers  in  riotous  and 
threatening  situations. 

The  Times  story  goes  on  to  cite  specific 
examples  from  different  cities  which  sup- 
port the  view  that  antlpoverty  programs 
and  antlpoverty  workers  are  important 
forces  for  community  peace.  I  commend 
these  two  timely  articles  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1967] 
PovERTT  Agency  Praised  on  Riots — Tells  or 
Accolades  in  Psess  vok  Peacekeeping  Role 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washington,  August  9. — ^Whlle  Congres- 
sional crlctics  focus  on  complaints  that  pov- 
erty workers  have  fomented  disorders,  the 
OOce  Of  Economic  Opportunity  has  accumu- 
lated a  far  greater  number  of  unsolicited  ac- 
colades for  the  "cooling"  operations  of  pov- 
arty  workers  In  riotous  and  threatening 
situations. 

The  police  arrested  more  than  6,700  per- 
uns  in  the  recent  disorders  In  38  cities.  Of 
tlwse,  seven  were  paid  poverty  workers.  The 
oooununlty  action  agencies  In  those  cities 
employ  12.000  persons,  and  an  even  greater 
number  are  employed  by  delegate  agencies 
using  Federal  poverty  ftmds. 

These  are  figures  of  the  poverty  agency. 
They  do  not  conflict  with  any  evidence  pro- 
duced in  Congressional  hearings.  The  agency 
hss  evidently  convinced  at  least  two  Repub- 
Ucans  on  the  key  House  Education  and 
Ubor  Committee  that  reports  of  the  Involve- 
"Mnt  of  poverty  workers  have  been  over- 
•Irawn. 

The  poverty  agency  said  that  In  no  caaa 
™  the  arrest  charge  exceed  a  mlsdemeanoc. 


Appendix 

and  that  there  had  been  no  convictions  so 
far. 

The  pKJverty  agency  reported  the  seven 
arrest  cases  and  their  internal  disposition  as 
follows: 

Buffalo — One  VISTA  volunteer  resigned. 

Newark — Suspension  of  one  employe 
ordered  by  the  poverty  agency. 

Waterbury — One  VTSTA  volunteer  sus- 
pended by  local  action. 

Hartford — A  college  student  working  on  a 
summer  program  was  arrested.  Internal  dis- 
position deferred  tintll  disposition  of  dvU 
case. 

Cincinnati — Two  professional  workers  ar- 
rested, disposition  awaiting  di^x>6ltlon  of 
civil  case. 

Wichita — One  summer  program  worker 
arrested;   disposition  not  reported. 

Jersey  City — The  city  did  not  experience  a 
riot,  but  in  a  single  Incident  two  poverty 
workers  were  arrested  and  convicted.  They 
were  ordered  dismissed  from  the  program. 
If  these  were  cotinted,  the  arrest  total  would 
be  nine. 

Also  left  out  of  the  arrest  count  were  four 
youths  picked  up  with  19  otikera  by  the  police 
In  New  York  after  a  looting  raid  on  July  27. 
The  four  were  described  as  poverty  workers. 

The  agency  said  that  one  worked  for  the 
New  York  City  Youth  Board,  which  is  not 
funded  by  the  poverty  agency.  The  others  are 
minors  who  are  enrolled  in  the  neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  at  $46  a  week.  The  agency 
counts  them  as  "recipients"  of  the  poverty 
program  rather  than  "poverty  workers."  They 
have  been  demoted  from  their  supervisory 
Ix>sltlona  pending  disposition  of  their  dvU 
cases. 

The  poverty  agency  said  that  evidence  of 
peace-keeping  operations,  culled  from  local 
newspapers,  more  than  of(set  the  few  nega- 
tive examples  that  received  Congressional  at- 
tention and  newspaper  headlines. 

Some  examples : 

Providence — Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley  Jr.. 
addressing  Progress  for  lYovldence  Volun- 
teers: "As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there  Is  no 
telling  how  bad  this  might  have  been  If  It 
hadn't  been  for  you  guys." 

Minneapolis — The  police,  quoted  in  a  local 
newspaper,  said  that  IS  or  20  summer  poverty 
program  workers  had  gone  into  the  streets 
during  the  disorders  and  were  "a  key  factor" 
in  limiting  the  violence. 

Grand  Rapids — The  press,  quoting  a  police 
officer,  said  that  a  group  of  young  Negroes 
connected  with  the  poverty  program  "are 
doing  a  beautiful  Job  (during  the  disturb- 
ances), and  we  sure  appreciate  it." 

Youngstown — A  police  captain.  Carmen 
Bruno,  referring  to  the  police  cadets,  who  are 
financed  by  the  jKiverty  agency,  said: 

"They  calm  down  a  hothead  spoiling  for  a 
fight  or  mingle  in  a  crowd  urging  excited 
yotmgsters  to  go  home."  (Quoted  In  the 
Vindicator). 

Representative  John  R.  Dellenback,  Repub- 
lican of  Oregon,  told  lii.  Shrlver  In  a  hearing 
on  July  31 :  "I  8p>ent  three  or  four  hours  last 
Friday  night  on  the  streets  of  one  of  our 
major  cities,  walking  with  some  of  your  peo- 
ple, and  I  was  completely  favorably  Impressed 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  people  .  .  . 
were  making  a  real  effort  to  stop  trouble  and 
not  to  create  It." 

Representative  Charles  S.  Goodell.  of  up- 
state New  York,  a  Republican  principal  In 
poverty  legislation,  said:  "Poverty  workers 
generally  have  helped  defuse  riots." 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Aug.  B,  1967] 

POVERTT    WaB   and   RXOnTS 

TTie  war  on  povwty  has  survived  many 
attacks  In  its  three  controversial  years,  but 
the  latest  round  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
damaging.  Officials  in  several  citiee  have  at- 
tempted to  link  local  poverty  agencies  with 
racial  disorder  and  dissension.  Newark's 
mayor  and  the  city  manager  of  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  have  accused  antlpoverty  personnel  of 
stirring  disturbances.  A  Nashville  police 
captain  declared  that  an  antlpoverty  teach- 
ing project  was  teaching  racial  hatred.  The 
accusations  are  denied  by  the  office  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  (CWO). 

It  is  surprising  that  the  allegations  have 
not  been  more  numerous.  The  poverty  effort 
involves  the  poor,  the  Jobless,  the  hopeless, 
the  frustrated— ,-the  very  ones  moet  likely  to 
become  involved  In  racial  disturbances.  If  an 
occasional  antlpoverty  program  participant 
were  not  found  among  the  thousands  In- 
volved In  the  disorders,  it  wotild  be  a  sign 
that  the  program  was  not  reaching  those  it 
should. 

Yet,  of  19  dtles  where  riots  have  erupted, 
OBO  has  identified  only  three  rioters  aa  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  the  agency.  And  no 
one  knows  how  many  disturbances  anti- 
poverty  personnel  have  prevented.  A  po- 
tential outbreak  In  Chicago  was  "cooled" 
recently  by  members  of  two  youth  gangs 
Involved  in  an  antlpoverty  project. 

The  past  president  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  Mayor  Tollefson  of  Tacoma  has 
warned  against  making  the  war  on  poverty 
a  scapegoat  for  racial  turmoil.  "The  fmti- 
poverty  program  In  dty  after  dty  baa  been 
responsible  for  Just  the  opposite  of  that" 
he  said.  "It  has  attacked  some  of  the  most 
basic  social  Ills  In  the  community  which 
breed  Impatience  and  antagonism.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  vehicle  for  the.  peaceful  expression 
of  this  lmp>atlence." 

Federal  regulations  ban  the  tiae  of  anti- 
poverty  funds  for  political  or  unlawful  pur- 
poses. These  regulations  should,  of  course, 
be  enforced.  But  a  few  scattered  accusations 
of  violation,  even  If  they  can  be  documented, 
are  no  Justification  for  reducing  the  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  The  racial  disturbances  only 
emphasize  how  important  these  efforts  are. 


Increased  Use  of  Dalle*  Airport  Urged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnniNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Dulles.  Not  NaUonal," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Au- 
gust 14.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dulles,  Not  Nattonal 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  Trans- World 
AlrUnee  for  reducing  the  congestion  at  Na- 
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tlonal  Airport  is  one  that  the  CAB  should 
explore  In  depth.  TWA  suggests  that  each 
airline  be  required  to  assign  to  DuUes  or 
Friendship  26  per  cent  of  its  flights  involving 
cities  lees  than  226  miles  away.  60  pef  cent 
of  the  fUghts  of  226  to  660  miles,  60%  per 
cent  of  flights  of  660  to  900  miles,  and  all 
flights  of  more  than  900  miles. 

The  idea  has  the  advantage  of  forcing  from 
National  some  of  the  feeder  traffic  from  small 
cities,  particularly  In  the  South,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  longer  flights.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  mollifying  some  Congressmen 
who  are  more  worried  about  retaining  the 
use  of  National  for  themselves  and  their 
constituents  than  they  are  about  solving 
the  problems  of  congestion,  noise  and  pollu- 
tion that  National  creates. 

But  the  proposal  is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. The  growth  of  air  traffic  Is  so  great 
that,  although  TWA's  formula  would  move 
22  per  cent  of  the  present  operations  out  of 
National,  the  airport  would  be  Just  as  crowded 
In  less  than  three  years  as  it  is  now.  In  that 
time.  TWA  assumes,  National  will  be  rebuilt 
so  it  can  handle  more  passengers. 

The  details  of  the  plan,  unfortunately,  are 
designed  to  appeal  primarily  to  the  Congress- 
men who  have  complained  the  most.  For  ex- 
ample. It  would  move  out  oi  National  none 
of  the  nonstop  flights  serving  Atlanta  and 
only  about  a  third  of  those  serving  Chicago 
while  moving  about  half  of  those  to  and 
from  Boston.  The  complaining  Congressmen, 
of  course,  are  those  who  fly  regularly  from 
Chicago  and  Atlanta. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Dulles,  not  Na- 
tional, ought  to  be  this  city's  major  air- 
port. It  will  become  that  in  time.  Its  pas- 
senger traffic  was  up  almost  27  per  cent  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  while  Na- 
tional's was  up  14  per  cent. 

The  CAB  can  go  ahead  and  take  the  steps 
needed  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  National 
to  DuUee.  It  can  use  the  formula  TWA  pro- 
poses, reduce  the  mileage  Eones,  eliminate 
more  longer  flights  into  National,  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  pattern  of  air  traffic.  It  will 
have  to  do  that  sometime;  it  ought  to  do  it 
now. 


CapHaluto  Encoaraf  e  Red  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Auffust  16,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  tax- 
payer and  parent  should  know  of  the 
American  Assembly,  which  In  mid-Jan- 
uary announced  plans  to  do  business 
with  the  Communist  countries  includ- 
ing Soviet  Russia.  Their  aims  were 
furthered  by  passage  of  the  contro- 
versial Soviet  Consular  Treaty. 

According  to  Freedom  Press,  in  addi- 
tion to  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Jr.,  and  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  following  are 
also  among  participants  of  the  Thirty- 
First  American  Assembly  desiring  to  do 
business  with  the  godless  enemy  whUe 
our  boys  die  in  Vietnam: 
Among     Paeticipants     in     318T     American 

ASSElf  BLT  UKGING  RSS  TKADE 

George  V.  Allen.  Director,  Fwelgn  Service 
Institute.  Department  of  State. 

Frank  Altschul.  Vice  President,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  New  York. 

Nils  Anderson,  Jr.,  President,  DevevolM- 
Anderson  Co.,  New  Tork. 

Paul  B.  Anderson,  Consultant  on  Sastem 
Europe  to  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  N.C.C..  New  York. 


F.  K.  Arthur,  Jr..  Publisher,  Mont^ey 
PeniTisula  Herald,  California. 

R.  W.  Askanase.  Chairman,  DunhiU  Inter- 
national. Inc..  Houston. 

Emile  Benolt.  Professor  of  International 
Business,    C<dumbla   University. 

Meyer  Bernstein.  International  Affairs  Di- 
rector. United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Washington,  DC. 

Thomas  C.  Bostlc,  President.  Cascade 
Broadcasting   Co..   Yakima.   Washington. 

Lawrence  Broad  well,  Harrlman  Scholar. 
Columbia  University. 

R.  V.  Burks.  Professor  of  History.  Wayne 
State  University. 

Robert  P.  Byrnes.  Director,  International 
Affairs  Center.  Indiana  University. 

John  C.  Campbell.  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  New  York. 

Jeffery  Cohelan.  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Guy  Oorlden.  Deputy  Director.  Office  of 
European  Programs.  Bureau  of  Educational 
&  Cultural  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

Alexander  Dallln.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Relations,  Columbia 
University. 

Richard  T.  I>avles,  Assistant  Director  (So- 
viet Union  and  Eastern  Europe)  US.  Inf<»- 
mation  Agency. 

Vera  Micheles  Dean.  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Development,  New  York  University. 

Rev.  William  H.  Dickinson,  Highland  Park 
Methodist  Chtirch.  Dallas. 

Dudley  P.  Dlgges.  The  Sun,  Baltimore. 

Walter  Dowllng,  Director  General,  The 
Atlantic  Institute,  Paris. 

John  B.  Hsher,  Consultant  to  Cong^ress, 
Washlngrton,  D.C. 

Julius  Flelschmann,  Chairman,  Flelsch- 
mann  Foundation,  Cincinnati. 

Walter  Priedenberg,  Scripps-Howard  News- 
paper Alllanoe.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  R.  Gale,  President.  International  Busi- 
ness Development  Co..  Cleveland. 

Richard  N.  Gardner.  Henry  L.  Moses  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  International  Organlza- 
tl6n.  Columbia  University. 

George  Garvy.  Economic  Adviser.  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.  New  York. 

Stanley  T.  Gordon.  International  Affairs 
Program.  Tie  Ford  Foundation.  New  York. 

James  Gouia.  Foreign  Area  Fellowship 
Program.  Ndvr  York. 

David  L.  Guyer,  Vice  President.  Institute  of 
International  Education,  New  York. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  United  States  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 

Milan  Heraog,  Vice  President.  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannlca,  Educational  Corporation, 
Chicago. 

Paul  M.  Herzog.  President,  Salzburg  Semi- 
nar in  American  Studies,  Atistrla. 

George  W.  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Geogra- 
phy. University  of  Texas. 

Norman  O.  Houston.  Chairman.  Golden 
State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  Los  Angeles. 

James  Kagen,  Harrlman  Scholar.  Columbia 
University. 

Stephen  D.  Kertesz.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment. Notre  Dame  University. 

William  R.  Klntner.  Deputy  Director,  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Allan  B.  Kline.  Western  Springs.  Illinois. 

Josef  Korbel,  Dean.  Graduate  School  of 
Internatioanl  Studies.  University  erf  Denver. 

Tom  LiUey,  Director.  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

G.  A.  Lincoln.  Colonel,  USA.  Chairman, 
Department  of  Social  Sciences.  United  States 
Military  Academy.  West  Point. 

Raymond  8.  Lisle.  Director,  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

K.  L.  London,  Director,  Institute  for  Slno- 
Sovlet  StudleE,  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Richard  B.  Lynch.  Rear  Admiral  USN, 
Chief,  European  Division.  Plans  and  Policy^ 
Joint  Staff.  Department  of  Defense. 

Edwin  A.  Malloy,  President;  Fred  F.  French 
Investing  Co.,  New  York. 


Philip  Mosley,  Professor  of  Internatlon»i 
Relations,  Columbia  University. 

Zygmunt  Nagorski.  Foreign  Policy  Assocla. 
tlon.  New  York. 

I.  A.  Oehler,  President.  The  American 
Welding  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Warren.  Ohio. 

ChrlBrtopher  H.  Phillips.  President,  US 
Council.  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. New  York. 

Frederick  A.  Praeger.  Publisher.  New  York 

John  RichaMson.  Jr..  President,  Pre« 
Eurc^)e.  Inc..  New  York. 

Scovel  Richardson.  Judge.  United  States 
Customs  Court.  New  York. 

James  Q.  Riordan,  President,  Mobil  oil 
Corporation  International,  New  York. 

Hugh  J.  Rosellinl,  Judge.  Supreme  Court, 
State  of  Washington,  Olympia. 

Alvln  Rubinstein,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Univertity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rowland  H.  Sargeant,  I^eeldent.  Radio 
Liberty  Conunittee.  New  York. 

Albert  J.  Schmidt,  Chairman.  Department 
of  History.  University  of  Bridgeport. 

Harry  Schwartz,  Editorial  Board,  The  New 
York  Times. 

MarshaU  D.  Shulman,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Politics.  Fletcher  School  of  Law  & 
Diplomacy,  Tuf  Is  University. 

Sister  Mary  Grace,  C.S.C,  President,  St. 
Mary's  College. 

J.  E.  Slater.  Program  Officer  In  Charge  of 
International  Relations,  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Philip  Sporn.  Chairman.  Systems  Develop- 
ment Committee,  American  Electric  Power 
Co.,  New  York. 

Irving  Stone,  Author.  Beverly  Hills. 

Shepard  Stone.  Advisor  on  International 
Activities,  The  Ford  Foundation. 

Theodore  C.  Streibert,  Executive  Secretary, 
Citizens  Committee  fM'  Higher  Education 
In  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

Theodore  L.  Thau,  Executive  Secretary. 
Committee  on  Exi>ort  Policy,  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Kenneth  W.  Thompson,  Vice  President, 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation.  New  York. 

Edward  Vernoff.  Harrlman  Scholar,  Colum- 
bia University. 

A.  G.  Ward.  Admiral,  USN.  United  StaUs 
Representative,  Military  Committee.  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Washington. 
DC. 

Watson  W.  Wise.  W.  W.  Wise  Drilling  Co, 
Tyler.  Texas. 


Aid  in  Fighting  Urban  Blight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plex problems  confronting  urban  Amer- 
ica can  only  be  solved  by  the  coordinated 
effort  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  the 
financial  institutions  and  business  firms 
of  Cleveland  realize  the  necessity  of  their 
participation  In  improving  the  housing 
situation  In  our  city. 

Upon  leave  granted,  I  insert  the  edito- 
rial from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
August  10.  1967: 

Welcome  Aid  in  Fight  on  Blight 

The  fight  against  urban  blight  ha.s  gained 
powerful  allies  In  Cleveland. 

All  within  a  period  of  48  hours,  a  group 
of  important  financial  institutions  and  a 
group  of  other  and  equally  Important  busi- 
ness firms  have  committed  themselves  sep- 
arately to  the  idea  that  their  resources,  too. 
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gre  needed  in  the  battle  to  save  deteriorat- 
ing p«o^  of  the  city. 

To  this  end,  each  group  has  revolving 
loan  funds  to  be  administered  on  a  non- 
profit basis. 

The  banks — Central  National,  Cleveland 
Trust.  National  City,  Society  National  and 
Union  Commerce — have  Jointly  and  Initially 
pledged  their  talents  and  more  them  $2&0.- 
OOO  In  cash  to  an  effort  which  at  first  will 
concentrate  on  buying  and  rehabilitating 
Hough  area  apartment  properties. 

Later  the  project  will  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude construction  of  new  housing  in  Une 
with  the  areawide  renewal  program. 

The  banks  see  their  venture  as  one  bene- 
fiting more  than  the  projiertles  acquired 
and  Improved.  Their  estimate  that  it  will 
provide  reassurance  for  neighboring  home- 
owners and  stimulate  Individual  residents' 
efforts  to  fight  decay  is  certainly  one  based 
on  s  sound  appraisal. 

The  banks'  enlightened  view  obviously  is 
tbared  by  the  six  business  firms — Clevlte 
Oorp..  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  E.  F.  Hauserman 
Co..  Midland-Ross  Corp..  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
and  Warner  &  Swasey  Co. — which  two  days 
ago  committed  9150,000  to  the  task  of  reha- 
bilitating deteriorating  neighborhoods. 

This  revolving  fund  is  broad  enough  In 
scope  to  include  both  residential  and  com- 
mercial property.  It  is  flexible  enough  to 
guarantee  home  Improvement  loans  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  provide  seed  money  for 
projects  undertaken  by  organized  groups. 
Also,  the  fund  itself  may  conduct  demon- 
stration renovation  projects. 

Primary  target  for  use  of  the  six  businesses' 
fund  will  be  the  Motint  Pleasant  area.  In 
time  it  aims  to  msike  its  help  available  to 
Olenvllle  and  other  areas  in  need  of  relief 
and  rescue. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  Initial  commit- 
ments of  the  two  revolving  funds  to  the 
enormous  task  of  conununlty  rebuilding  are 
modest. 

They  represent,  however,  a  substantial  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
city  and  its  people. 


What  die  People  Want 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  has  written  a  column  entitled 
"What  the  People  Want,"  and  It  ap- 
pears in  the  August  21  issue  of  U.S.  News 
k  World  Report.  I  believe  the  Members 
should  take  the  time  to  read  this  article 
and  for  their  convenience,  I  am  insert- 
ing It  with  these  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

What  the  People  Want 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  are  dissatisfied  today 
about  many  of  the  things  the  Government 
l«  doing  or  failing  to  do.  They  are  writing 
to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  an  unusually  large 
number  of  letters  reflecting  discontent. 

What  are  the  people  saying?  What  do  they 
•*ant? 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  state  of  fear 
Id  uneasiness  which  has  enveloped  them. 
Extremists  in  our  midst,  both  whites  and 
Negroes,  have  resorted  to  a  process  of  intimi- 
dation and  blackmail — euphemistically 
<»lled  "protests"  and  "demonstrations." 

The  people  want  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, particularly  the  courts,  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  "freedom  of  speech" 
and  incitement  to  riot.  Especially  do  they 
want  to  see  more  cotirage  shown  in  high 
places  In  dealing  with  disorders. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  outbursts  of 
violence — the  killing  and  wounding  of  citi- 
zens across  the  land,  the  sniping  and  loot- 
ing, the  setting  of  fires  which  dami-^e  or 
destroy  homes  and  places  of  business.  Yet 
all  this  is,  in  effect,  being  condoned  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  failure  to  clean  up 
slums  In  urban  areas.  Living  conditions 
should,  of  course,  be  Improved,  but  the  peo- 
ple don't  believe  that  criminals  and  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace  should  go  unpunished. 

The  people  are  tired  of  reading  what  the 
Stokely  Carmlchaels  say.  whether  in  Cuba 
or  In  rallies  in  this  country,  as  they  openly 
preach  rebellion.  The  i>eople  want  to  see 
such  persons  prosecuted.  If  existing  laws 
are  inadequate,  the  r>eople  want  Congress 
to  strengthen  the  statutes.  Most  of  all  they 
want  to  see  the  laws  vigorously  enforced. 

The  people  are  tired  of  political  leger- 
demain. They  are  fed  up  with  attempts  to 
buy  votes  by  giving  public  funds  to  poli- 
tically motivated  officials  to  distribute.  They 
want,  moreover,  a  better  accounting  of  what 
Is  done  with  the  tax  revenues  derived  frwn 
their  earnings.  They  want  to  know  why  Con- 
gress has  not  exercised  a  closer  check  on  all 
Government  spending. 

The  people  are  tired  of  seeing  big  deficits 
piled  up  year  after  year,  as  they  are  told 
that  "deficit  spending"  can  go  on  Indefi- 
nitely and  that  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  dollar  will  still  be  preserved. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  floundering 
policies  of  the  Administration  in  handling 
the  Vietnam  war.  They  are  being  told  that 
military  men  who  want  to  fight  to  win 
aren't  being  allowed  to  use  maxlmiun  power 
to  shorten  the  war.  The  people  want  their 
Government  to  employ  in  war  every  effective 
strategy.  Including  the  bombing  of  all  en- 
emy bases  and  supply  lines  as  well  as  the 
blockading  of  all  ports  at  which  ships  land 
war  supplies  for  the  armies  of  our  adver- 
saries. 

The  people  are  tired  of  reading  that  their 
money  has  been  used  to  make  loans  to  vari- 
ous governments  to  help  them  buy  arms,  and 
that  now  the  same  regimes  which  received 
such  aid  are  turning  away  from  the  United 
States  and  lining  up  frequently  with  the 
Communist  side  In  the  UJf . 

The  people  are  tired  of  being  told  that  the 
big  deficits  are  due  solely  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  that  the  country  can  also  afford  domestic 
spending  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Billions 
of  dollars  are  being  pyoured  Into  many  proj- 
ects which  could  be  deferred  or  at  least  man- 
aged more  efficiently. 

The  people  are  complaining  about  the  mail 
service.  Business  correspondence  of  impor- 
tance is  often  delayed,  and  this  causes  finan- 
cial loss.  Despite  the  Introdtiction  of  air  mail, 
the  delivery  systems  have  been  bogged  down 
by  poor  management.  Yet  postage  rates  for 
letters  tire  about  to  be  increased. 

The  people  do  not  like  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  They  cannot  readily  discern  what 
Increases  in  price  are  really  necessary  and 
what  strikes  for  higher  wages  are  merely  the 
result  of  selfishness  and  the  organized  pres- 
sure of  ambitious  labor-union  officials.  They 
want  the  CJovemment  to  face  up  coura- 
geously to  the  need  for  wage-and-price  con- 
trols if  voluntary  restraints  are  not  imposed. 
It  is  obvious  that  much  could  be  accom- 
plished if  the  influence  of  the  Oovernment 
were  conscientiously  applied  and  politics 
subordinated. 

The  people  want  a  peaceftU  society,  a  de- 
cent society,  a  society  in  which  a  fair  deal  for 
everybody  transcends  political  deals  in  the 
use  of  governmental  power  at  the  federal. 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  people  are  not  going  to  tire  of  writing 
to  their  elected  representatives  and  teUlng 


them  that  persons  In  public  office  have  a  re- 
sponsibility not  Just  to  factions  and  blocs, 
but  to  all  segments  of  our  society. 

For — as  has  been  said  again  and  again — 
"you  can  fool  aU  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but  you 
cannot  fool  all  the  people  aU  of  the  time." 
The  people  are  voicing  their  protests  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  In  a  short  time  they  will 
be  expressing  themselves  at  the  polls.  Citi- 
zens want  above  all  else  to  be  pretonted  with 
a  ballot  on  which  the  candidates  of  both 
parties  are  persons  who  possess  courage,  in- 
tegrity and  a  conscience  that  overrides  the 
temptations  of  self-serving  pyolltlcs. 


Archie  Moore — AmericaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
nothing  of  Archie  Moore  except,  that 
from  his  remarks  he  loves  his  country 
and  wants  to  praise,  not  destroy  it. 

I  do  not  even  know  whether  or  not  he 
is  on  the  Federal  payroll.  I  hope  not — be- 
cause his  program  will  work  If  volun- 
tarily done,  Individual  to  individual, 
without  politics,  fanfare,  or  taxpayers' 
money.  We  cannot  do  too  much  to  help 
our  youth — the  strength,  the  future  of 
the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  follow  my 
remarks  with  a  story  by  Archie  Moore, 
which  appeared  In  the  August  8  San 
Diego  Union: 

GumE    OR   Misguide — Archie   Moore    Points 
Wat 

(Editoe's  Note. — Archie  Moore,  interna- 
tionally known  San  Dtegoan  and  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world. 
told  friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "every- 
body must  take  a  stand  in  this  time  of  in- 
ternal crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral 
stands  for  nothing."  He  then  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  submitted  it  to  The 
San  Diego  Union,  which  is  printing  it  ver- 
batim.) 

(By    Archie    Moore) 

The  devil  Is  at  work  In  America,  and  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and 
looters,  white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy. 
Those  who  would  profit  from  their  brother's 
misfortunes  deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  In  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  '306  when  I  was  coming  up  tn  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
It.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbcu-  kid  down  the  block. 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
Jazz  musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  In  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Dont  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
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leTcl  of  those  wbo  never  gave  »  damn?  Tbe 
world  owes  nobody — bimck  or  wblte — a  llTlng. 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  hlmaeUI 

Now  then,  dont  get  the  Idea  tbat  I  dMnt 
grow  up  bating  the  ln|aatloes  o(  tbia  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  reTCdTi- 
tlon  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Tve  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  In  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  America  iMref  Bate  Is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  profeeslonal  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  hell  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  ordra  Is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  Is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  sitill  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  dvU  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  ttte  end 
of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  both  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified  m^m, 
not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch  phrases 
put  In  his  nK>uth  by  some  paid  hate-monger. 
There  are  forces  In  the  world  today,  forces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that  com- 
munism, world  eommunlam.  iant  waiting 
with  bated  breath  (or  tiae  black  and  white 
Americana  to  turn  on  each  other  full  force? 
Do  you  want  a  fiance  for  life.  liberty  and 
the  pimrult  of  h^plnees  in  the  land  of  yoor 
birth,  or  do  yoa  want  no  chance  at  an  under 
the  Red  heel? 

AVaiCA'S   A    CaSAT   PLACX   TO   VBTT 

There  are  members  of  the  black  community 
who  can  for  a  separate  nation  within  Amer- 
ica. WeU.  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up  one 
•quare  inch  of  Amolca.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  Uve  In  a  restricted  area.  lent 
that  what  we've  aU  been  fighting  to  over- 
otxne?  And  then  there  Is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  rettim  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Africa  la  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  Uve  ttiere.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  retiim  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live,  rm 
proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  that 
spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  country.  I  fought  aU  my  life  to  give 
my  ohildren  what  rm  able  to  i^ve  th«n  to- 
day; a  riiasnm  for  development  as  dtlzena  la 
the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  n>oment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  you'U  find  intelligent — no.  let's  re- 
phrase that — ^mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
God  made  the  white  num  as  well  as  the 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  in 
the  psLBt,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
so  nuuiy  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice. 
We  can't  blame  God  for  it. 

TKACb   THAT  "AWT   BOY   CAN" 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  doing 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  running  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what  dignity  Is. 
what  self  respect  Is,  what  hcokor  Is,  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  ezpttnd  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  quaUfled  people,  top 
men  In  their  fields,  to  the  troabied  areas  of 
our  dttea.  I  know  that  the  people  wbo  par- 


ticipated in  the  recent  rlote,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  aocne  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide,  rve  spent  too  much  of  my  Ufe  buUd- 
ing  what  rve  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  at  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be 
a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I 
say  NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Opera- 
tion Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro 
leaders  of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


Oor  Mali|:ned  National  Gnard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHiGAK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  I  coounented  <»i 
the  floor  of  the  House  cbout  the  hasty 
and  ill-advised  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  on  the 
participation  of  the  National  Guard  In 
recent  riots. 

With  further  reference  to  the  iX)sltlon 
I  took  at  that  time  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  feature 
article  in  the  Detroit  News,  Sunday, 
AugTist  13.  1967. 

The  article,  entitled  "Our  Maligned 
National  Guard."  was  writtrai  by  Edwin 
G.  Pipp.  Detrtrft  News  reporter,  who  is  a 
lieutenant  ccdonel  in  the  Michigan  Air 
National  Guard  and  a  combat-qiiallfied 
Jet  reconnaissance  pilot.  He  became  a 
guardsman  in  1940  and  served  as  a 
bomber  pilot  in  Europe  during  World 
War  n. 

The  article  follows : 

(By  Edwin  G.  Pipp) 

They  were  ■with  Washington  when  be 
crossed  the  Delaware. 

During  the  Civil  Wsr  they  fought  for  botli 
the  Union  Army  and  the  Confederate  Army. 

They  died  la  the  trenches  during  World 
War  L  on  Pacific  Islands  and  European 
streets  during  World  War  n,  and  in  the 
rice  paddles  of  Korea. 

They  helped  keep  the  peace  during  the 
Berlin  crisis  and  were  ready  for  quick  action 
when  Communist  rockets  were  discovered  on 
Cuba. 

More  recently  they  helped  stop  riots  in 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

This  Is  the  National  Guard  which  despite 
its  long  service  to  the  United  States  is  the 
most  misunderstood  military  organization  in 
recent  history. 

Scxne  people  think  of  guardsmen  as  strike- 
breakers. Others  describe  them  as  "weekend 
soldiers."  More  recently  the  guard  has  been 
called  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  guard  has  served  hon- 
orably to  keep  the  peace  during  violent  labor 
strikes,  helped  stricken  areas  hit  by  hurri- 
canes and  floods,  queUed  riots  and  in  al- 
most every  wax  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
regular  Army  and,  more  recently,  the  Air 
Force. 

Confusion  comes  because  of  the  guard's 
mixed  responsibilities  and  because  Its  mem- 
bers are  primarily  civilians. 

The  National  Guard  has  two  missions  and 
two  commander-in-chief. 

Today  every  state  has  an  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard.  Their  first  commander  la 
the  gowtmor.  Be  can  use  them  as  he  sees 
fit  to  maintain  order  within  the  state. 


In  a  national  emergency  their  other  com- 
mander, the  President  at  the  United  States, 
can  call  them  to  duty  to  become  part  of  the 
nation's  regrilar  military  establishment. 

In  the  last  two  decades  this  second  mission 
has  become  more  important  than  the  flnt. 

Guard  units  were  first  organized  to  pro- 
tect their  communities.  They  came  into  be- 
ing before  the  American  Revolution  and  were 
known  as  the  militia,  organized  to  protect 
conununltles  from  Indians  and  thieves. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  they  were 
dubbed  "Mlnutemen,"  for  their  swift  action 
when  danger  threatened. 

It  was  the  militia  that  Paul  Revere  sum- 
moned to  arms  od  his  midnight  ride.  At  that 
time  there  was  little  or  no  pay  and  every  man 
furnished  his  own  arms,  transportation  and 
often  meals. 

Tbis  militia  formed  a  major  part  of  the 
army  that  fought  for  America's  Independ- 
ence. 

After  the  war  of  Independence  it  was  the 
mihtla.  again  on  a  volunteer  basis,  that  was 
the  main  military  force  of  the  new  nation 
that  oould  not  afford  its  own  army  and  did 
not  want  an  army  that  might  assume  con- 
trol of  the  government. 

The  name  "National  Guard"  began  to  re- 
place "militia"  la  1834.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  farewell  visit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
that  year.  New  York's  militia  adopted  the 
name  "7th  Regiment  National  Guard  of  New 
York"  in  honor  of  the  National  Guard  Lafay- 
ette had  led  during  the  Prench  Revolution. 

As  the  need  for  a  force  to  protect  oom.- 
munltlee  diminished,  the  g^uard  became  part 
<a  community  activities  with  Infiuentlai  citi- 
zens forming  and  outfitting  their  own  units. 

In  the  Mexican  War  of  1848  these  regi- 
ments vcdimteered  for  service  by  being  sworn 
in  en  masse  as  "U.S.  Volunteers"  to  serve  •■ 
the  President  directed. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  guard  units  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  own  states  and  at  times 
were  in  battle  against  each  other. 

Up  to  tills  time  the  National  Guard  was 
loosely  knit  and  often  poorly  ta^ined.  Haw- 
ever,  216,225  guardsmen  served  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War  and  170,000  in  the  Mex- 
ican Border  Campaign. 

In  1903  federal  legislation  provided  funds 
and  a  detail  of  regular  Army  officers  to  serve 
as  instructors  for  the  state  forces. 

Federal  supix>rt  and  supervision  has  proved 
profitable  during  both  World  Wars  and  In 
Korea  where  National  Guard  troops  fought 
in  some  of  the  biggest  battles. 

Today  the  Army  Guard's  strength  is  nearly 
421,000  men  and  officers.  The  air  arm  Is  an- 
other 80,000.  Federal  budget  for  the  com- 
bined operation  Is  $901  million. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  Is  only  a  third  of 
the  cost  that  would  be  required  if  a  similar 
force  were  an  ooetlnuous  active  duty. 

The  overall  guard  operation  is  directed  by 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  in  the  Pentagon. 
This  force  of  nearly  100  officers  and  men  on 
full-time  duty,  pliis  more  tban  200  civilians, 
coordinates  the  regular  Army  and  Air  Force 
with  the  state  forces. 

Each  state  tias  an  adjutant  general,  plus  > 
small  staff,  to  direct  operations  within  the 
state.  MaJ.  Gen.  Clarence  C.  Schnlpke  Is  the 
Michigan  adjutant  general.  His  assistant  for 
air  Is  Brig.  Gen.  John  A.  Johnston.  His  Army 
assistant  Is  Brig.  Gen.  Carson  R.  Neifert. 

On  full-time  duty  are  a  total  of  1.035  per- 
sons who  maintain  48  armories  or  air  guard 
facilities  around  the  state.  These  are  guards- 
men who  receive  pay  at  a  civilian  rate,  rather 
than  military,  for  tl.e  Jobs  they  perform. 

The  Michigan  guard  has  12,000  memberB 
with  2,000  of  these  in  the  air  arm. 

The  guardsmen  leave  civilian  life  usually 
one  weekend  a  month  and  for  15  days  m 
summer  for  scheduled  trainiug. 

During  this  time  their  pay  equals  that 
of  a  regular  of  dmilar  rank.  A  guardsman 
does  not  receive  any  of  the  regular  Army  side 
benefits,  such  as  hospitalization,  post  ex- 
change and  quarters. 
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Average  pay  for  guardsmen  on  riot  duty 
ns  less  than  $10  a  day. 

They  do  receive  uniforms  and  other  per- 
sonal equipment  for  use  during  their  train- 
infl  period. 

fiecently  there  have  been  charges  that  the 
guard  Is  a  home  for  draft  dodgers.  Every 
guard  unit  has  long  waiting  lists  of  men 
seeking  to  Join,  and  some  of  -irt  Jt  age  have 
joined  the  guard  to  escape  years  of  active 
duty  service.  But  in  doing  so  they  take  on  a 
six-year  obligation,  and  failure  to  meet  guard 
requirements  means  Immediate  drafting  Into 
regular  service. 

Men  without  prior  service  going  into  the 
guard  now  must  spend  a  minimum  of  four 
months  on  active  duty,  with  six  months  often 
the  case.  They  first  get  six  weeks  of  general 
military  training.  The  remaining  time  is  spent 
learning  their  specific  Job.  Often  this  Is  done 
St  regular  service  schools. 

What  about  the  guardsmen  with  prior  mili- 
tary service,  or  those  old  enough  so  the  draft 
can't  touch  them?  Why  do  they  continue 
in  service? 

TbiM  question  puzzles  military  historians 
as  evidenced  by  the  quotation  from  the  book. 
"The  Modem  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard": 

"As  one  military  historian  puts  It :  'To  lay- 
man and  military  professional  alike,  the 
pleasure  derived  by  the  guardsman  from  bard 
and  unrequited  labor  does  not  make  sense.' 
This  historian  quotes  another  enUnent  mili- 
tary writer  who  says  that  the  volunteer 
iplrlt  'defiles  logic,'  and  he  dr<<W8  the  con- 
clusion that  only  guardsmen  can  understand 
the  guard." 

The  guard  Is  a  100  percent  volunteer  orga- 
nization. Its  members  range  from  business 
executives  to  production  workers  and  clerks. 

Training  of  some  ground  and  air  units  has 
been  accelerated  In  the  last  two  years  to  pro- 
Tide  a  force  that  can  be  mobilized  and  com- 
mitted to  action  In  a  matter  of  day  or  hours, 
brller  plans  called  for  months  of  training 
after  a  unit  was  called  to  duty. 

One  unit  of  the  Michigan  Air  National 
Ouard — the  IQlst  Tactical  Reconnaissance 
Group  at  Detroit  Metropolitan  Airport — is 
an  example. 

Within  the  paist  two  years  It  has  been 
brought  to  full  strength  and  sufficient  funds 
authorized  so  that  Its  members  can  receive 
more  than  the  normal  amount  of  training. 
Equipment  is  on  the  base  and  Its  men  trained 
for  a  quick  move  any  place  in  the  world  on 
only  a  few  hours  notice. 

All  of  its  men  and  officers  are  required  to 
give  the  same  performance  as  the  regulars. 
Pilots  must  fiy  the  same  number  of  hours 
and  perform  the  same  training  missions  as 
regular  Air  Force  fliers  with  the  same  duty. 

Most  of  this  Is  accomplished  during  the 
guardsman's  time  away  from  his  civilian  Job. 

Once  a  year,  without  notice,  a  regular  Air 
Force  team  of  as  many  as  40  men.  report  at 
the  base  to  check  on  the  ability  of  the  imlt 
to  pwform.  If  they  fall  In  any  area,  a  report 
is  written,  another  no-notice  inspection 
comes  and  the  Unprovement  noted. 

The  Michigan  unit  has  not  yet  failed  one 
of  these  Operational  Readiness  Inspections. 

Qround  units  earmarked  for  quick  action 
(et  similar  tests. 

This  Is  the  national  side  of  the  National 
Guard  picture. 

Guardsmen  also  must  be  ready  for  state 
duty. 

The  recent  Detroit  riot  Is  an  exagiple  of 
units  being  called  to  duty  by  both  state  and 
federal  governments. 

During  the  first  day  of  rioting  Gov.  Romney 
ailed  the  Michigan  4«th  Infantry  Division 
to  duty.  Then  he  requested  help  from  fed- 
eral troops. 

President  Johnson  sent  paratroopers  to 
DstPoJt  and  at  the  same  ttme  federalized  aU 
Jfl^Ug&n  guardsmen,  Including  the  Air  Na- 
wmal  Guard.  This  took  the  guard  out  of 
•t«te  control  and  put  It  under  the  regular 
Anny  officer  commanding  the  military  forces 
In  Detroit. 


The  Air  Guard,  which  had  spent  all  Its 
time  training  for  aerial  photographic  mis- 
sions, bad  860  men  on  Detroit  riot  duty. 

The  Army  guard,  which  has  been  criticized 
for  some  of  its  riot  actions,  also  was  lighting 
a  war  in  which  it  bad  little  or  no  prior 
training. 

In  addition,  the  guardsmen  were  handi- 
capped in  using  what  training  they  had  re- 
ceived because  they  were  assigned  to  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  and  split  up  into 
small  groups  rather  than  operating  as  units. 

This  year  tlie  Michigan  budget  for  the 
guard  was  $2.7  million.  Pay  for  the  riot  duty 
Increased  it  $450,000.  In  addition,  the  federal 
government  will  pay  guardsmen  another 
$860,000  for  their  active  duty. 

There  is  continuing  criticism  that  guard 
officers  are  politically  controlled  and  this 
effects  the  organization's  effectiveness.  Poli- 
tics does  play  a  part  in  the  National  Guard, 
Just  as  it  did  in  the  formation  of  the  militia 
and  the  appointment  of  Its  commanders. 

Top  guard  officials  in  all  states  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governc«'.  But  before  they  can 
assume  conomand  they  must  be  approved  by 
a  board  of  regular  Army  or  Air  Force  of- 
flcvers.  They  won't  pass  this  board  unless 
they  have  proper  military  experience  for  the 
Job. 

State  officials  have  resisted  ail  attempts  to 
abolish  the  Air  National  Guard.  They  argue 
that  It  Is  a  trained  force  the  state  can  use 
and  a  national  asset  in  time  of  emergency. 

Because  of  the  worldwide  commitments  of 
the  Air  Force,  coupled  with  the  Vietnam  War, 
it  Is  no  secret  that  the  tactical  units  of  the 
guard  are  the  nation's  reserve.  As  Pentagon 
officials  often  point  out:  the  regular  estab- 
lishment Is  spread  too  thin. 

And  the  regulars  would  like  to  see  the 
ground  guard  on  active  duty.  Vietnam  Is  the 
first  major  conflict  in  which  guard  units  have 
not  taken  a  part. 

But  the  political  repercussions  of  calling 
up  the  guard,  plus  the  need  for  a  strong  re- 
serve force  at  home  has  kept  the  g\iard  from 
being  called. 

Now  the  city  riots  of  this  sunmier  have 
given  the  guard  a  new  mission,  and  a  more 
compelling  reason  for  keeping  them  off  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  regulars. 


State,  who  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  good  government  in  his  lifetime. 
My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  family 
In  their  hour  of  grief. 


Beloved  Oklahoman  Josh  Lee  Is  Monrned 
bjr  the  Nation 


SPEEXJH 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL,AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  one 
of  Oklahoma's  most  eloquent  and  beloved 
statesmen,  the  Honorable  Josh  Lee. 

Both  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  In  the  Senate,  and  also  as  an  able 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Josh  Lee  commanded  attention  and  won 
respect  as  a  dedicated  public  servant  and 
leader. 

One  of  the  finest  public  speakers  of 
this  centiiry,  Josh  Lee  was  a  master  of 
gentle  humor  and  effective  rhetoric.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  Democratic  Party's 
most  articulate  spokesmen  during  the 
New  Deal  period  which  brought  many 
legislative  gains  to  the  people. 

Josh  Lee  will  be  mourned  by  many 
Americans  who  admired  him  and  re- 
spected him  as  a  fine  public  servant. 

I  will  mourn  Him,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
good  friend  and  able  champion  of  our 


Big  Jolt  for  ADC  Presram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUCHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

[From  the  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.  16,  1967] 
Big  Jolt  fob  ADC  Program 

A  shakeup  of  earthquake  magnitude  is 
rumbling  toward  welfare  families  on  ADC 
(aid  to  families  with  dependent  children) . 

Tbis  earthquake  is  being  b\iUt  into  the 
1967  social  secvirlty  amendments  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Under  the  gxiidance  of  the  chairman.  Rep. 
WUbtir  D.  Mills,  D-Ark..  something  new  Is 
being  added:  Compulsion. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  as  now  written,  every 
state  would  have  to — 

Size  up  every  ADC  family  to  see  if  its  adults 
and   out-of-Bchool  youth  are  employable. 

Offer  work  experience  and  training  to  ADC 
employables. 

Set  up  day  care  facilities  for  children,  free- 
ing mothers  for  work  or  work  training. 

Act  to  place  neglected  children  In  foster 
homes. 

Offer  family  planning — birth  control — 
service  to  mothers. 

Let  the  earners  keep  the  first  $30  per 
month  earned  plus  one-third  of  everything 
else  earned  without  deducting  from  the  wel- 
fare check — up  to  the  point  where  they  rise 
above  the  i)overty  mark. 

Track  down  deserting  fathers  and  start  a 
program  to  reduce  illegitimacy. 

Compulsion  would  also  bear  down  on  the 
ADC  family  members.  They  would  have  to 
participate,  accept  work  or  work  training, 
and  cooperate  on  all  the  rest  of  the  state's 
program.  Otherwise — no  welfare  checks. 

Compulsion  is  a  horror  word  in  the  vocabu- 
laries of  most  welfare  professionals. 

But  most  welfare  professionals  would 
gladly  approve  the  Mills  bill  if  welfare  re- 
cipients were  not  told  to  shapw  up  or  starve. 

The  Mills  bill  draws  a  great  deal  of  its 
Justification  from  the  excellent  and  success- 
fill  program  of  work  experience  and  training 
demonstrated  here  in  Cuyahoga  County. 

Under  Title  V  of  the  Ek:onomic  Opportunity 
Act,  led  by  Eugene  Bums,  county  welfare  di- 
rector, heads  of  welfare  families  have  been 
given  schooling,  work  tryouts,  training.  Job 
guidance,  child  day  care.  Job  placement  and 
casework  help  and  encouragement  Just  as  the 
Mills  blU  plots  It. 

Bums'  testimony  In  Washington,  and  that 
of  his  associate,  Stephen  Mlnter,  showed  how 
1,100  welfare  adults  at  a  time  can  be  helped 
into  Independence  or  a  long  way  toward  It. 

This  Title  V  program  didn't  need  compul- 
sion. It  managed  with  something  Just  short 
of  it :  persuasion  and  available  services  which 
really  solve  the  welfare  parent's  problems. 

Many  states  will  need  the  compulsion 
applying  to  them.  Otherwise,  they  will  not 
set  up  the  facilities  or  go  into  the  full  case- 
work approach  contemplated  in  the  bill.  The 
states  can  stand  It. 

But  the  threat  of  dropping  a  family  off  the 
rolls  Is  too  harsh.  Most  of  the  victims  of  this 
punlslmient  are  children.  Life  on  ADC  is 
harsh  enough  without  adding  the  fear  of 
starvation. 
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Thnrgood  Marshall — Iiraorance  h  BUm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  u>tnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rubber- 
stamp  approval  of  Thurgood  Marshall  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  liberal  appara- 
tus contributes  one  additional  vote  to  the 
revolutionary  Judicial  arm  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  continues  its  public 
Image  of  being  antl  everything  American. 

We  can  expect  Marshall's  contribution 
to  be  in  the  Warren  style — ^without  law. 
■niey  cannot  find  the  law;  it  is  hidden  in 
the  law  books. 

One  more  appointed  judge  with  one 
more  vote,  but  niillions  of  Americans  will 
suffer  this  day  forward  because  of  a 
loyalty  to  party  and  philosophy  confir- 
mation. 

I  Insert  the  report  which  appeared  In 
the  Commercial  Appeal  on  August  13. 
1967,  of  Prof.  Alfred  Avlns,  professor  of 
law  at  MSn,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  Sttpreme  Cottst:  Mahshat.i.'b  Base  Is 
Shakt 

(By  Alfred  Avlns) 

The  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  Thxu'- 
good  Marshall  to  be  a  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  have  now  drawn  to  a 
clooe.  If  they  have  proved  nothing  else,  they 
have  proved  that  If  Ignorance  Is  a  qualifica- 
tion for  being  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  then  l^arshall  la  the  best 
qualified  nominee  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Plist.  under  questioning  by  Senators 
McClellan  of  Arkansas  and  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina,  Marshall,  Instead  of  answering 
questions  about  his  pblloeophy  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  virtually  took  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  refused  to  answer.  He  said  that  he 
might  have  to  decide  on  some  of  these  points 
as  a  jxistlce.  Of  course,  these  senators  point- 
ed out  that  this  theory  applied  to  all  parts 
of  the  Constitution,  which  meant  that 
Marshall  could  refuse  to  answer  anything 
which  bad  any  contemporary  relevance.  This 
Is  in  fact  what  bis  position  was.  The  waU  of 
■Uence  precluded  Inquiry  Into  bis  constitu- 
tional philoaophy. 

But  Senator  Thurmond'*  questioning  was 
so '  telling  that  It  nettled  the  Times  and 
Washington  Post,  both  liberal  beacons,  into 
unrestrained  fury.  Thurmond  reasoned  that 
learning  was  an  Important  qualification  for 
the  highest  court.  Most  lawyers  have  a  gen- 
eral practice,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
an  expert  knowledge  of  any  area  of  the  law. 

However,  between  the  time  of  Marshall's 
admission  to  the  bar  In  1933  and  his  appoint- 
ment, as  a  Federal  judge  In  1961,  he  was  en- 
gaged alinoet  exclusively  as  NAACP  counsel 
in  arguing  cases  under  the  13th,  14th  and 
ISth  Amendments,  which  pertain  to  Negro 
rights. 

Having  specialized  In  these  areas  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  It  was  reasoned 
that  if  Marshall  did  not  know  the  law  in  the 
areas  of  his  specialty,  he  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much  at  any  other  branches 
of  the  law,  or  have  the  intelleetiial  capacity 
toIe«mtt. 

Hence,  aome  elementary  history  of  these 
amendments  was  prepared,  and  lliumKmd 
read  SO  of  tbeee  to  Marahall.  Wltbln  the 
hearing  of  Uiis  commentator,  tfanihall  bad  to 
reply  that  be  did  xwt  know  tlte  answers  to 
almost  all  o<  them.  Tbe  questtona  were  more 
simple  than  an  examination  tbls  writer  gave 
last  ivrlng  in  the  same  ana  to  a  groiv  at 


■ec<»ul  and  third  year  law  students,  all  or 
whom  passed. 

The  nadir  came  when  Marshall's  argument 
In  Katzenbach  t.  Morgan  was  quoted  to  him. 
He  had  said:  "I  dont  believe  I  remember  a 
single  one  (A  the  cases  that  Interpreted  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  from  Slaughter- 
house through  Plessy  v.  Ferguson  that  have 
had  anything  to  say  about  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco.  To  the  contrary,  this  court 
says  over  and  over  again  what  the  purpose 
of  the  equtf  protection  clause  was  for — to 
protect  the  newly  freed  slaves." 

Marshall  was  asked  whether  he  still  agreed 
with  this  statement  and  he  said  that  be  did. 
In  fact,  the  very  first  case  interpreting  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  was  Tick  Wo  v.  Hop- 
kins, an  1886  case  about  the  right  of  Chinese 
in  San  Francisco  to  oi>erate  laundries. 

This  Is  a  leading  case  known  to  law  stu- 
dents as  soon  as  they  complete  a  course  in 
Constitutional  Law,  and  It  Is  unbelievable 
that  the  solicitor-general  of  the  United  States 
who  has  specialized  in  the  14th  Amendment 
for  his  whole  life  as  a  lawyer  should  never 
have  heard  of  It.  That  a  Supreme  Conrt 
nominee  should  not  have  heard  of  this  case 
(not  to  mention  several  other  Chinese  laun- 
dry cases )  is  Incredible. 

Nevertheless,  the  liberal  senators  dutifully 
read  prepared  statements  saying  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  Marshall's  qualifications 
and  would  vote  for  his  confirmation.  The 
New  York  limes  editorialized  that  tbe  ques- 
tioning was  a  "farce,"  but  the  only  farce 
will  be  a  rubber-stamp  confirmation  which 
adds  ignorance  to  the  highest  court  of  tbe 
land. 


Farm  Prices  Collapse — Costs  Move  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  further 
collapse  of  wheat  and  other  grain  prices 
this  week  calls  for  Immediate,  positive 
steps  by  the  administration  to  strengthen 
agricultural  Income.  I  have  prepared  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  for  re- 
lease tomorrow: 

Washington,  D.C. — Rep.  Tom  Kleppe  (R.- 
N.D.)  today  accused  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration of  "looking  the  other  way  while  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  U-8.  grain  market." 

"The  long,  downward  slide  in  farm  prices, 
which  began  nearly  a  year  ago,  hit  disaster 
levels  this  week  with  a  further  wide  open 
break  in  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  markets," 
Kleppe  said. 

"Hard  spring  wheat  produced  In  North 
Dakota  and  other  Northern  Plains  states  Is 
down  nearly  30  cents  a  bushel  from  a  year 
ago.  Kansas  City  wheat  Is  off  40  cents.  Chi- 
cago wheat  Is  down  about  45  cents  from  last 
Augvist.  Com  Is  off  30  cents,  which  nteans 
that  Midwestern  farmers  will  market  their 
1967  record-breaking  crop  at  less  than  a 
doUar  a  bushel.  Soybeans,  which  brought 
$3.81  a  bushel  In  Chicago  a  year  ago,  are  now 
bringing  $2.76 — more  than  a  dollar  down. 

"Meanwhile,  farm  operating  costs  reach 
new  peaks  every  month.  They  will  jump  fur- 
ther when  tbe  3  per  cent  railroad  frel^^  in- 
creases become  effective  August  IS.  You 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  IBSCs  to  find 
a  comparable  coat-price  squeeze. 

"The  Administration  appears  to  be  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  tbe 
Hots  In  the  dUes  that  It  doesnt  sssm  to 
know,  much  less  care,  about  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  the  agrteoltoral  seonomy.  I  stneigly 
nqge  botb  tke  President  and  bis  Secretary  of 


Agriculttire  to  exercise  immediately  the  td- 
ministrative  authority  they  already  have  to: 

1.  "Treeze  oompletely  present  stocks  oit 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  other  storable  oooi- 
moditles  In  COC  inventory  and  at  the  aame 
time  increase  the  resale  price  on  these  hold- 
ings from  the  present  115%  of  the  loan  tott 
least  135%,  pins  carrying  charges. 

2.  "Step  up  lagging  shipments  of  grain  to 
needy  countries  tmder  the  "Food  for  Peace' 
program.  Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  the 
United  States  dropped  from.  859  million  bush- 
els In  the  1965-66  crop  year  to  733  millicn 
in  the  crop  year  ending  last  June  30.  Stoee 
July  1,  wheat  and  fiour  exports  totaled  only 
69  million  bushels  against  102  million  for  tbe 
same  1966  period.  Wheat  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies under  Pi..  480  are  running  nearly  60% 
under  a  year  ago. 

3.  "Increase  the  government  loan  rate  oe 
storable  farm  commodltlee  by  12 14  per  cent 
which  would  be  in  line  with  the  proposed 
inflation  'catch  up'  raise  for  Social  Secuntj 
recipients. 

"These  steps  would  reverse  the  dlsastrooi 
drop  In  farm  prices  overnight.  They  would  do 
Infinitely  more  to  Increase  grain  prices  than 
the  proposed  Administration  'stockpiling'  bin 
now  before  tbe  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
This  measure  has  the  fatal  defect  of  per- 
mitting the  government  to  diimp  Its  acquired 
stocks  back  Into  the  market  at  the  first  faint 
sign  of  higher  prices. 

"There  Is  one  thing  farmers  can  do  for 
themselves.  They  can  refuse  to  sell  tbdr 
grains  at  prevailing  flreeale  prices.  They  can 
utilize  the  farm  storage  loan  program  to  tlM 
TtiaTiTniim  extcnt.  This  I  hope  and  bellert 
they  will  do." 
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The  SOth  Congress  TamUhed  by  Vote 
Against  Rat  Coatrol  LegidatioB 


EXTEareiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent defeat  of  President  Johnsons  r»t 
control  legislation  has  cast  an  un- 
healthy pale  over  the  90th  Ck)ngress. 
Rarely  have  we  seen  an  outpouring  of 
sentiment  against  a  single  congres- 
sional action  as  we  have  seen  over  this 
vote. 

Some,  undoubtedly,  grounded  their 
negative  votes  on  substantive  objections. 
For  example,  it  was  argued  that  rats 
were  exclusively  a  matter  of  local  con- 
cern and  thus  there  was  no  rationale  lor 
Federal  intervention.  Others  argued  that 
Congress  could  not  afford  $40  million  for 
another  domestic  program  because  of 
our  rising  national  expenditures.  These 
Members  I  prefer  to  view  as  merely  being 
misguided  and  misinformed. 

However,  I  have  no  tolerance  nor  any 
excuses  for  those  who  coupled  their  neg- 
ative vote  with  Jokes.  To  those,  raU 
were  a  very  funny  issue.  But  to  me  and 
quite  evidently  to  millions  of  Americans, 
these  Jokes  were,  at  best,  bad  taste  and 
a(  worse,  very  sick. 

A  recent  editorial  so  cogently  put  the 
Issue  In  perspective: 

The  Jokes  added  iMult  to  Injury.  And  to 
the  meantime,  the  rats  stlU  are  among  \»-- 
not  only  In  the  reeerrotr  ot  the  alums  toot  to 
tbe  suburbs  and  on  the  farms.  The  matt* 


gbould  and  will  eome   up  again.  But  neart 
time,  please,  without  the  comedy. 

Should  any  doubt  the  reaction  oif  the 
American  people  to  this  issue,  I  can  their 
attention  to  four  sample  editorials.  Read 
ttie  Kansas  City  Star,  the  News  Ameri- 
can, the  Detroit  News,  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  read  them  carefully — 
perhaps  it  Is  not  as  funny  as  some 
Imagined. 

At  this  time  I  insert  these  editorials  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
(From  the  KAnsas  City  (Kans.)  Star,  Aug.  1, 
1967] 

HoTBiNG  rxnnrr  About  Bats  nc  SLinca 

It  can  be  debated,  we  suppose,  whether  the 
tdmlnlstratlon'i  4<>-milllon-dollar  rat  con- 
trol bin  was  in  tbe  best  possible  fonn.  But 
Is  shouldn't  have  been  debated  with  the 
■nickering  ridicule  that  some  members  of  the 
Boose  of  Representatives  eniployed  to  defeat 
the  measure.  Rats  arent  fxmny.  Rats  are 
Ugly.  In  the  slums,  rats  are  a  particularly 
ugly  reality.  They  bite  babies,  chew  up  food 
and  spread  disease. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  there  was  much 
talk  of  a  "dvU  rata  bm,"  the  purchase  ot 
*feda«l  eats"  and  the  establishment  of  a 
•^ilgh  commissioner  of  rata."  Most  of  the 
laughing  stopped  when  Rep.  Martha  W.  Grif- 
fiths (D-Mlch.)  said  that  "rats  are  a  living 
cargo  of  death  and  you  think  It's  funny.  .  .  ." 

But  the  House  went  on  to  defeat  a  resolu- 
tion that  would  have  let  the  measure  come 
up  for  formal  debate  and  action.  The  Presi- 
dent, and  others,  have  asked  that  the  mat- 
ter be  reconsidered. 

Apparently  there  were  legitimate  grounds 
for  questioning  the  bill  as  It  stood.  Some  ob- 
jected that  rat  control  should  not  be  an 
Isolated  project;  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
considered  as  part  of  other  federal  block 
grants  for  health,  or  be  Included  in  poverty 
legislation,  or  that  It  was  too  restrictive,  or 
that  it  was  too  much  money  or  not  enough 
money,  or  that  It  was  a  local  responsibility. 

The  net  reeult  was  enough  dissenting 
votes — for  various  reasons — to  put  the  bill 
down.  But  the  Jokes  added  Insult  to  in- 
Jury.  And  In  the  meantime,  the  rats  stlU  are 
among  us — not  only  in  the  reservoir  of  the 
slums  but  in  the  suburbs  and  on  the  farms. 
The  matter  should  and  will  come  up  again. 
But  next  time,  please,  without  the  ccHnedy. 

[Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.  2,  1967J 
Cmrs  MtJST  Step  up  Rat  Was 

Whatever  the  final  result  of  renewed  efforts 
to  get  rat  control  legislation  through  Con- 
gress, Cleveland  and  many  other  cities  now 
•bould  be  working  on  their  own  to  expand 
whatever  modest  eradication  and  education 
programs  they  have  in  operation. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  about  the 
growing  rat  menace  to  health  and  prop- 
erty cannot  be  laughed  oS  in  urban  areas  as  it 
was  laughed  off  recently  In  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives. 

Until  the  national  legislators  become  sober 
abont  this  deadly  serious  matter,  as  they 
•otneday  must,  the  cities  wlU  have  to  go  it 
akme  m  stepping  up  the  pace  of  the  rat  war. 
Ix)cal  agencies  must  do  their  inadequate  beet 
where  federal  assistance  has    been  denied. 

Aware  of  this  reality,  the  state  government 
cC  New  York  this  week  pledged  M  5  million 
a  year  beginning  immediately  few  a  total  war 
on  rats.  More  than  half  of  the  annual  outlays 
wfll  go  to  New  York  City.  At  such  time  as 
fedwal  rat  control  aid  becomes  available,  the 
•Ute  plans  to  reduce  Its  spending  to  the  ex- 
tent of  federal  funds  received. 

The  action  by  New  York's  governor  and 
legislative  leaders  from  both  political  parties 
to  commit  such  a  generous  amount  of  state 
naources  to  city  wars  on  raU  Is  laudable.  The 
•cUon  reco^ilzes  that  the  cities  cannot  do 
■B  effective  Job  without  strong  financial  help, 
Ud  that  Congress  has  been  remiss  in  Its 
w»ty  to  assist. 


In  Clevelaod.  a  pDot  rat  extermination 
program  begun  last  October  In  tbe  Hough 
area  has  shown  some  good  results.  n>e  work 
was  supported  by  the  Botary  Club  ot  Cleve- 
land which  provided  $4,300  worth  of  supplies 
and  equiptment. 

Now  the  20  workers  of  tbe  city's  Bureau 
Ot  Neighborhood  Conservation  have  carried 
the  battle  into  other  neighborhoods  with  a 
•100,000  budget  Uft  from  the  PubUc  Health 
and  Welfare  Department. 

What  is  going  on  and  what  has  gone  on 
here  in  the  war  on  rats  still  represents  only 
a  small  effort. 

Focus  on  Cleveland's  rat  problem  was 
broug^ht  about  by  a  XJS.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice survey  in  1061-63.  That  survey  found 
rat  infestation  in  aU  33  city  wards  and  set 
rat  damage  to  property  alone  at  $4  million 
a  year. 

Recent  House  of  Representatives  action  to 
the  contrary,  there  Is  nothing  himiorous  In 
these  figures.  Cleveland  and  other  cities 
needed  the  great  help  offered  by  the  MO  mil- 
lion rat  control  program  which  the  repre- 
sentatives on  July  20  BO  laughingly  refused  to 
call  up  even  for  consideration. 

UnUl  that  needed  help  Is  forthcoming, 
either  through  reconsideration  of  the  de- 
feated House  measure,  through  adoption  o< 
a  Senate  bousing  bill  containing  a  section 
on  rat  control  or  through  a  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  House-passed  antirlot  bill,  the 
local  efforts  must  be  continued  and  expanded. 

[Prom   the   Detroit    (Iiacb.)    News,   Aug.    8, 
1967) 

Congress  and  thi  Rats:  A  Report  on  Ohio 
Sttjdt 

Congress  bad  an  almost  hilarious  day  in 
voting  down  a  rat  control  bill.  There  were 
Jibes  at  the  Great  Society,  which  Wanted  to 
exterminate  rats  in  slums. 

New  York's  Gov.  Rockefeller,  who  assur- 
edly was  not  behind  the  door  when  brains 
and  common  sense  were  passed  out,  has  now 
announced  New  York  State  wMl  have  rat 
extermination.  Gov.  Rockefeller  knows  that 
It  is  not  funny  to  slum  residents  to  have 
their  babies  or  their  sick  and  feeble  bitten 
and  disfigured  by  rats,  or  to  become  sick 
from  diseases  rats  bring. 

If  the  Congress  had  not  been  so  amused 
about  the  very  idea  of  bothering  about  rat 
control.  It  would  have  looked  into  the  report 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  April  7.  at  Cleveland. 

There  was  an  Investigation  of  the  sltim 
housing — vrtth  tlie  usual  reports.  City  In- 
spectors admitted  the  housing  was  substand- 
ard, unfit  for  human  occupation,  but  they 
were  short  of  inspectors,  the  laws  were  lax. 
and  so  on. 

The  next  witness.  Clyde  P.  P^in.  sanitary 
engineer  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Center, 
was  sworn.  His  exp)erience  covered,  he  said, 
24  years. 

Fehn  was  asked  whether,  in  1961,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Department  had  been  asked 
by  the  City  Council  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  to  make  a  study 
of  rat  problems  and  associated  refuse  condi- 
tions In  Cleveland. 

His  answer  was  yes.  He  was  asked  If  the 
study  had  been  made  and  If  it  had  been 
under  his  supervision.  His  answers  were  In 
the  aCannatlve. 

Pehn  was  handed  the  report.  He  identi- 
fied it.  He  was  asked  to  summarise  Its  find- 
ings. 

"We  found."  he  said,  "that  of  25.000  prem- 
ises inspected,  there  were  about  7,500  of 
these  with  rats  on  the  premises.  About  14,000 
of  these  25,000  had  refuse  storage  deficien- 
cies. We  found  that  there  were  many  resi- 
dents who  did  not  put  garbage  in  the  gar- 
bage can  and  Just  threw  It  into  the  yard,  giv- 
ing food  to  rats.  We  found  that  many  olf  the 
citizens  had  lumber,  debris  and  Junk  in  the 
yards  which  would  provide  a  home  for  rats 
...  In  other  words  .  .  .  there  were  a  lot  of 
rats." 


Fehn  was  then  asked  if  photographs  had 
been  made.  They  had  been  made  and  were 
shown.  The  pictures  showed  very  bad  oon- 
dltions.  Garbage  was  not  being  adequately 
collected,  tfany  business  houses  had  too  few 
cans.  There  were  pictures  showing  places 
where  rats  were  coming  into  homes. 

"We  know,"  said  the  witness,  "thwe  are 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  houses  that 
have  rats  In  them.  In  this  day  and  age  I 
think  that  is  terrible  .  .  ." 

Fehn  testified  that  a  survey  made  again  in 
1966  Bhowed  there  had  been  "a  very  sulous 
deterioration  In  human  behavioral  patterns 
and  attitudes.  Drastic  action  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  made  to  reverse  these,"  he  said. 

Fehn  recommended  larger  containers  in- 
stead of  small,  battered,  uncovered  cans, 
twice  a  week  refuse  collection,  twice  a  week 
garbage  collection,  and  funds  for  an  attack 
on  rate  and  for  educational  Instruction  about 
rats. 

He  was  followed  by  Witness  Wimam  F. 
Murphy,  head  of  Cleveland's  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  He  said  the  city  councU  had 
not  adopted  the  twice-a-week  pickup  service. 
He  testified  that  perhaps  60  or  70  rat  bites  of 
children  had  been  reported  .  .  .  many  go 
unreported. 

He  was  asked  about  diseases  caused  by 
rats. 

"There  are  many  diseases,"  he  eald,  "rabies, 
trlchnoeis,  various  food  poisoning  bacteria, 
rat-bite  fever,  plague,  cholera — It  Is  almost 
limitless  .  .  ." 

There -was  more  testimony. 

It  does  not  make  for  humorous  reading. 
But  the  Congress  was  amused  by  the  rat 
extermination  bUl  and  killed  It.  Presumably 
it  did  not  wish  to  pamper  people. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  Aug.  7,  1967] 
V/HTTZ  Housi  Sats  Congress  Mat   Recon- 
sider Rat  Bill 
(By  Catherine  Mackln) 

Washington,  Aug.  7. — The  rat  extermina- 
tion act,  which  the  House  recently  killed  in  a 
controversial  debate,  probably  will  be  recon- 
sidered and  enacted  Into  law  next  month. 
White  House  officials  said  today. 

The  White  House  la  focusing  its  hopes 
on  the  Senate  where  comparatively  little  op- 
position is  expected.  In  the  Senate,  tbe  $30 
million  rat  proposal  will  be  handled  as  only 
one  of  many  amendments  in  the  Admin- 
istration's big  $2.5  billion  housing  bill,  rather 
than  as  a  separate  bill  which  was  the  case 
in  the  House. 

To  get  the  rat  proposal  through  the  Ad- 
ministration also  is  counting  on  a  change 
of  heart  among  some  congressmen.  The  White 
House  now  feels  that  enough  House  votes  to 
make   the   difference   can   be   counted. 

The  Administration's  strategy  for  success 
revolves  around  a  House-Senate  conference 
on  the  overall  housing  bill.  Conferences  are 
standard  procedure  for  working  out  dif- 
ferences between  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  same  law. 

If  all  goes  according  to  plan.  Senate  Demo- 
crats will  propose  In  conference  that  the  rat 
proposal  be  kept  in  the  1967  Omnibus  Hous- 
ing Amendments  and  the  House  conferees 
will  accept  their  proposal. 

Technlcaly,  Hoiue  members  could  In- 
struct their  conferees  to  forbid  Inclusion 
of  the  rat  measure  but  such  action  is  not 
now  anticipated. 

The  Administration's  new  strategy.  It  is 
believed.  Involves  considerable  less  gamble 
than  the  first  one  tried.  TTiere  Is  some  risk 
of  criticism  for  "rewarding  rioters."  But,  if 
congressional  mall  is  any  measure,  not  even 
this  will  happen.  Mail  Is  running  in  favor 
of  the  rat  extermination  proposal. 

Chastened  by  its  crushing,  even  shocking. 
House  defeat  the  first  time  around,  the  White 
House  freely  admits  Its  poor  Judgment. 

Along  with  some  House  members,  the  Ad- 
ministration thought  It  a  good  Idea  to  re- 
move the  rat  proposal  from  the  enormously 
complex  housing  bill  and  send  It  to  the  fioor 
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aa  a  separate  bUI.  Aa  sucb,  the  rat  bill  be- 
cam«  aa»  of  few  new  bllU  offered  tbls  yecu- 
by  the  Prealdemt. 

Tbe  reaaonlng  invoved  was  related  to  sum- 
mer unreat  in  tbe  big  cltlea.  The  bill's  pass- 
age would  have  given  President  Johnson 
something  to  hold  out  as  still  another  effort 
he  was  rna-iriTig  to  help  poor,  underprivileged 
ghetto  Inhabitants. 

Not  only  did  tbe  strategy  backfire,  it  back- 
fired with  a  big  bang.  The  House  discussion — 
technically,  the  House  only  debated  whether 
it  would  rebate  the  rat  bill — was  cutting 
and  sarcastic  and  filled  with  cynical  "Jokes" 
about  having  "a  high  commissioner  of  rats" 
and  "rat  patronage." 

The  House  action,  which  occurred  Just 
after  the  Newark  riot  and  right  before  De- 
troit erupted,  made  nationwide  headlines. 

To  tbe  surprise  of  some  congressmen,  their 
mall  now  Is  showing  considerable  sympathy 
among  voters  of  all  colors  for  exterminating 
rats  wherever  they  might  be  but,  especially, 
in  ghettos. 


He  Goes  Where  the  Action  Is 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  L  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TXKNKSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Blr.  Speaker,  a  hometown 
friend  of  mine,  Tom  Sturdivant,  is  a 
sergeant  serving  his  second  tour  in  Viet- 
nam. He  has  an  excellent  record  in  the 
Army,  reflected  in  a  number  of  Impres- 
sive medals  and  commendations.  A 
courageous  American,  his  attitude  is  best 
summed  up  in  his  own  words.  When 
asked  why  he  volunteered  for  2  Vz  years  of 
hazardous  duty  in  VietnEun,  Sergeant 
Sturdivant  replied,  "I  know  I  can  serve 
my  country  better  over  there." 

Mr.  Speaker,  believing  Sergeant 
Sturdlvant's  career  to  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us,  I  insert  an  article  by  Mr. 
Gene  Roberts  in  the  August  9  Chatta- 
nooga Times,  entitled  "He  Goes  Where 
the  Action  Is,"  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Hs  GOKS  Wrerx  the  Action  Is 
(By  Oene  Roberts) 

Sgt.  Tom  Sturdivant  is  a  career  soldier,  a 
native  Chattanoogan,  the  winner  of  a  chest 
full  of  medAls  including  the  Air  Medal,  Bronze 
Star  and  Purple  Heart,  and  an  immediately 
likable  man. 

He  is  taking  30  days  off  from  the  war  In 
Vietnam  owing  to  a  death  In  his  family. 
Although  the  clrcimistances  are  tragic,  the 
rest  la  well-earned.  In  December.  Sgt.  Sturdi- 
vant will  have  completed  a  second  year  of 
duty  in  Vietnam.  He  volunteered  for  both 
toura  and  he  plans  to  volunteer  for  an  addi- 
tional six  months  at  the  end  of  this  one. 

"I  gueoB  that's  about  enough  time  over 
tbBn,"  he  said,  "I  dont  want  to  press  my 
luck  too  far." 

Sgt.  sturdivant  is  a  master  Jumper,  a  para- 
chutist with  330  Jumps  to  his  credit.  He  was 
tbe  third  man  out  the  alri^ane  door  last 
Feb.  n  wtien  American  paratroopers  made 
their  flr«t  combat  Jump  In  IS  years. 

His  unit  parachuted  to  positions  near  the 
Cambodian  border  to  cut  off  an  enemy  force. 
"Oen.  (John  R.)  De&ne  was  the  first  man  out 
the  door.  Ool.  (Robert)  Slgholtz  was  next, 
and  I  followed  him,"  the  sergeant  told  me 
proudly. 

The  sergeant's  assignment  In  Vietnam  la 
that  of  a  forward  observer.  His  Job  is  to  call 
In  artillery  strikes  on  enemy  positions.  Be- 
fore he  left  Vietnam  tbe  last  week  In  July 


he  had  become  the  chief  forward  observer 
for  tbe  173rd  Airborne  Brigade,  a  Job  which 
keeps  him  at  Gen.  Deane's  side  much  of  the 
time. 

Obviously  being  at  Oen.  Deane's  side  Is  no>t 
a  safe  asslgnmect,  but  It  Is  perhaps  not  ao 
hazardous  as  aeoompanying  infantry  units 
on  search  and  destroy  operations  which  Sgt. 
Sturdivant  did  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He 
still  files  helicopter  missions  to  spot  the 
enemy;  he  has  In  fact  more  than  100  aerial 
sorties  over  hostile  territory  to  his  credit. 

Most  of  bis  time  In  Vietnam  has  been 
spent  on  tbe  ground,  however,  and  be  takes 
g^eat  satisfaction  In  tbe  fact  that  no  com- 
pany he  has  served  with  has  been  ambushed. 
"The  forward  observer,"  he  said,  should  be 
able  to  spot  likely  ambush  sites  and  feel 
them  out  with  artillery  before  tbe  infantry 
goes  through.  A  couple  of  artillery  shells 
don't  cost  much,  and  they  can  save  a  lot 
of  lives.  Don't  many  come  out  of  those 
ambushes." 

His  most  harrowing  moment  In  Vietnam 
was  finding  himself  In  a  cave  vtlth  a  Viet 
Cong  who  was  preparing  to  throw  a  grenade 
at  him.  His  M-16  rifle  was  faster  than  the 
enemy's  pitch  in  that  instance,  but  later  he 
wasn't  so  lucky.  An  unseen  V.C.  lobbed  a 
grenade  into  his  position  and  the  explosion 
sent  metal  fragments  into  bis  hand,  wrist 
and  leg.  He  has  a  stiff  finger  to  remind  him 
of  the  incident. 

Why  does  a  man  volunteer  for  such  dan- 
gerous duty?  "I've  got  a  real  important  Job, 
one  I  like,  and  I  know  I  can  serve  my  country 
better  over  there,"  he  told  me,  adding:  "Be- 
sides, over  here  I'd  Just  be  an  Instructor, 
and  I'm  not  cut  out  for  teaching." 

Sgt.  Sturdivant  is  a  36-year-old  bachelor, 
the  oldest  of  14  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Sturdivant  of  3008  Basham  Street.  He 
went  Into  the  Army  in  1951  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  Howard  High.  He  served 
in  Korea  during  the  fighting  there,  and  has 
had  four  tours  of  duty  in  Germany. 

Gene  Hunt,  Rep.  Bill  Brock's  district  as- 
sistant, brought  Sgt.  Sturdivant  to  my  atten- 
tion when  he  told  me  of  a  letter  the  Con- 
gressman had  received  from  the  Chattanooga 
paratrooper's  battalion  commander  describ- 
ing him  as  "one  of  the  finest  soldiers  I  have 
ever  commanded." 

Sgt.  Sturdivant  said  he  met  Mr.  Brock  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Washington  and  stops  by 
to  see  him  every  time  he  is  there,  even  cor- 
responds occasionally  from  Vietnam.  Appar- 
ently bis  commander  learned  of  the  friend- 
ship and  decided  to  write  the  Congressman 
in  addition  to  recommending  Sgt.  Sturdl- 
vant's most  reoent  decoration,  the  Bronze 
Star. 

Another  honor  for  the  sergeant  is  report- 
edly still  pending:  A  recommendation  for  an 
otScer's  commission  stemming  from  a  battle- 
field action  in  which  he  took  over  for  a 
wounded  lieutenant.  He  doesn't  expect  it  to 
go  through,  however.  "They  Just  don't  give 
out  them  promotions  like  they  used  to." 

Sgt.  Sturdivant  has  a  "poor  impression" 
of  the  Viet  Cong's  fighting  ability,  but  he 
realizes  they  are  effective  at  their  specialty 
of  hit-and-run  attacks.  "They  won't  fight," 
he  said.  "You  can  look  for  them  night  and 
day  and  you  won't  find  them.  But  as  soon 
as  you  sit  down  and  get  off  guard,  there 
they  are." 

"They  (Viet  Cong)  know  where  we  are  24 
hours  of  the  day,"  he  continued,  "Old  men, 
little  children,  even  women  spot  us  for  them. 
The  hard-oore  V.C.  are  tough.  They  don't 
give  up.  They'r*  fed  propaganda  that  we're 
going  to  mutillate  them  and  kill  them  If 
they're  captured.  The  local  V.C.  are  different. 
They'll  surrender  if  it  looks  like  they're  going 
to  get  killed." 

He  Is  angered  at  the  V.C.  moet  of  all,  per- 
haps, for  their  use  of  children.  He  said  a  12- 
year-old  boy  once  threw  a  grenade  into  a 
restaurant  where  be  and  other  soldiers  were 
eating.  Luckily,  everyone  managed  to  find 
cover  before  the  explosion. 

On  another  occasion,  he  said,  a  young  pre- 


teen  walked  into  a  group  of  his  comrades 
resting  In  a  village.  The  boy  had  a  folded 
cloth  In  his  hand.  It  concealed  a  grenade 
which  the  youngster  exploded,  killing  him- 
self and  two  GI's. 

Sgt  Stxirdivant  believes  In  the  rlghtness 
of  the  American  mission  in  Vietnam,  but  he 
is  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  visible  success. 
"We  keep  taking  the  same  hills  and  Jungle 
over  and  over  again.  We're  not  getting  any- 
where. The  V.C.  aren't  getting  anywhere. 
We're  Just  killing  each  other.  And  I  can  tell 
you  there's  a  lot  being  killed  on  both  sides." 

Come  1971,  Sgt.  Sturdivant  plans  to  give 
up  Army  life  and  find  himself  a  civilian  Job. 
He  wants  more  time  to  see  his  family  and 
practice  his  hobbies  of  tennis  and  golf.  He 
has  won  two  service  championships  In  ten- 
nis, and  scores  in  the  low  80's  in  golf. 

His  father  will  also  retire  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  and  Sgt.  Sturdivant  is  saving 
money  to  help  toward  a  family  home  invest- 
ment. "They've  had  to  move  twice  because  of 
freeways  and  things — from  ^rd  street  to  W. 
50th  to  Basham — and  now  the  railroad  re- 
location is  going  to  require  them  to  move 
again."  He  said  these  things  without  a  trace 
of  bitterness.  That's  more  than  anyone  has  s 
right  to  expect  even  from  a  devoutly  religious 
man  who  sings  tenor  in  the  choir  for  front- 
line chapel  services.  That*  Sgt.  Tom  Sturdi- 
vant, and  Chattanooga  emd  America  can  be 
proud  of  him. 


Suggested  Rat  Drive  Fntile,  Expert  Sayi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   If  ARTLAWO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  the  object  of 
a  great  deal  of  criticism  for  its  failure 
to  adopt  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  11000,  the  rat  extermination  bill. 

Rats  are  a  serious  problem  and  should 
be  eliminated  by  concerted  effort  of  all 
concerned  with  the  management  of  our 
environment.  Many  of  us  question  the 
value  of  creating  a  new  Federal  program 
for  rat  control,  when  we  already  have 
several  existing  programs  through  which 
funds  for  this  purpose  are  available. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
carried  an  article  on  Aiigust  9  which 
raises  serious  doubt  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  proposed  rat  legislation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  body: 
Sttggxsted  Rat  DRms  PnriLi:,  Expert  Sats 

Sak  Fkancisco.— a  rat  extermination  pro- 
gram such  as  Congress  recently  refused  to 
fund  wouldn't  work  anyway,  says  Dr.  Leo 
Kartman.  the  nation's  chief  federal  Inves- 
tigator of  rats  and  wild  rodents. 

Kartman's  section  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  San  Prandsco  facility  traps  and  ex- 
amines rats  and  their  parasites.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  national  headquarters  for  rat 
surveillance  since  bubonic  plague — trans- 
mitted by  rat  fleas — entered  the  United 
States  at  West  Coast  ports  many  years  ago. 

"Rat  control  should  be  part  of  a  real,  long- 
term  community  health  program,"  Dr.  Kart- 
man said  Tuesday.  The  program  should  cut  or 
eliminate  the  rats'  food  supply  and  deny 
them  places  to  live,  he  said. 

"It  may  be  easier  to  get  simple  rat  control 
programs  funded,  but  in  my  opinion  such 
programs  will   not  succeed,"  Kartman  said. 

After   trapping   and    poisoning   programs. 


ntt  wUl  simply  multiply  again  to  the  limits 
ot  their  food  and  nesting  site  supplies,  Kart- 
man explained. 


Discard  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ex- 
cuses and  explanations  are  being  fed  to 
the  American  people  as  to  why  the  riots, 
looting,  and  bloodshed  have  occurred  In 
our  cities. 

Seldom  is  It  even  suggested  that  so- 
called  civil  rights  leglslaticxi  and  pro- 
moted race  mixing — not  poverty — is  the 
cause. 

Unless  our  people  through  their  elected 
leaders  stop  this  forced  amalgamation 
the  result  can  but  be  either  a  society  of 
semislavery  under  so-called  social  laws, 
or  a  race  war — in  either  event,  neither 
can  benefit  America. 

I  trust  our  colleagues  will  read  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Bishop  C.  Fain 
Kyle  of  Box  1366,  Richmond,  Calif.,  who 
as  a  Negro  presents  his  views  on  the  cre- 
ated race  problem. 

I  also  Include  a  news  release  from  the 
August  15  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening 
Star: 

OlSCAKD, 

Richmond.  Calif.,  August  11. 1697. 
Hmi.  John  R.  Rauck, 
Member  of  Cotiffrest, 
Wuhinffton,  D.C. 

Ut  Dxax  Bib:  Where  there  Is  no  vision, 
the  people  perish  I  Tour  Negro  writer  was  one 
of  those  able  to  foresee  from  the  very  be- 
ginning that  these  civil -rights  agitators 
posing  as  crusaders  would  eventually  and 
Inevitably  provoke  a  general  frightening 
race  war  In  this  co\intry  through  their 
hatred,  bigotry  and  defiance  manifested 
through  these   nonsensical    demonstrations. 

Said  foresight  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ing of  the  above-named  an ti -demonstration 
organization  which  was  chartered  by  ths 
State  of  California  on  November  19,  1963. 

In  our  first  press  release,  we  Issued  the 
foUowing  statement:  "TTiere  Is  no  doubt 
but  what  there  are  in  existence  certain  evils 
and  inequities  that  need  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  any  people 
U  certainly  not  the  answer  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  America,  where  we  have  con- 
stltuUonal  government,  and  where  it  Is  every 
dtiaens  oonsUtutlonal  right  to  seek  re- 
dress in  the  courts  of  the  land  If  he  has 
been  dealt  with  unfairly,  or  exposed  to  law- 
less violence." 

Perhaps  you  can  help  to  arrange  for  your 
humble  servant  to  be  invited  to  appearand 
testify  before  one  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees so  that  the  American  people  can 
be  thoroughly  informed  by  hearing  from  an 
Amerlcan-bOrn  Nego  who  is  a  very  definite 
part  of  that  97  percent  of  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation In  this  country  which  now  and  al- 
ways have  been  opposed  to  demonstra- 
tJtajs,  riots,  insurrection  and  anarchy. 

For  the  consideration  which  shall  be  given 
w   this    letter,    please    accept    my    sincere 
«>»nk8  in  advance. 
Respectfully, 

Bishop  C.  Pain  Ktlx. 

BiCHiioND,  Caut.— Bishop  C.  Pain  K^e  is 
■ttcuUve   Director,   Dedicated   Independent 


Society  Committee  Against  Racial  Demon- 
strations, Inc.,  Presiding  Bishop.  Conserva- 
tive Christian  Churches  of  America.  Inc.. 
National  Chairman.  Christian  Conaervatlve 
Party,  Inc.,  President,  Conservative  Broad- 
casting Corporation,  Inc.,  and  State  Chair- 
man, California  Recall  Committee,  Inc. 

Bach  one  of  the  above  named  Nonprofit 
Corporations  recently  went  on  record  charg- 
ing Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  as  being  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  chaos,  an- 
archy, insurrection  and  rebellion  brought 
about  through  agitation,  demonstrations  and 
noting  throughout  the  United  States  In  re- 
cent years,  months,  weeks  and  days. 

This  includes  tbe  Selma  and  Montgomery 
mess,  shame  and  murders  in  Alabama,  tbe 
Americus.  Georgia,  debacle  and  murder,  riots, 
inj\uies,  arson  and  murders  in  tbe  State  of 
Mississippi,  lawlessness  in  Chicago,  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  tbe  fair  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  tbe  nation  witnessed  the 
greatest  catastrophe  of  Its  kind  in  history 
take  place  in  Watts. 

King  was  severely  criticized,  condemned 
and  censured  by  all  of  these  organizations  for 
being  the  inspiration  or  instigator  directly 
or  Indirectly  of  all  these  sordid  affairs.  King 
was  further  condemned  for  bis  hypocrisy  in 
poeing  as  a  non-violent  Leader  and  Christian 
MinlstM',  when  In  reality  Just  about  every 
move  at  King  has  inevitably  resulted  In  both 
violence,  bloodshed  and  murder. 

The  orgajilzatlons  fxirther  censured  and 
condemned  King  for  his  noticeable  failure  or 
refusal  to  go  or  even  send  word  to  Los  An- 
geles ordering  the  rioters  In  Watts  to  cease 
and  desist  from  all  violence  and  lawlessness 
which  King  knew  to  be  wrong,  both  morally 
and  legally. 

Furthermore,  these  organizations  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  Instead  ot  King  trying  to  do 
something,  anything  to  bring  a  halt  to  tbe 
reoent  Los  Angeles  war  In  Watts  which  has 
brought  shame  upon  our  nation,  that  King 
left  the  country  for  a  sort  ot  vacation  speak- 
ing engagement  In  Jamaica,  West  Indies, 
during  the  time  the  lawlessness  in  Watts  was 
at  its  peak. 

According  to  the  five  organizations  which 
authorized  Bishop  Kyle  to  Issue  this  news 
release,  the  whole  world  should  now  be  aware 
that  King  is  a  false,  hypocritical  woU  In 
sheepe  clothing,  who.  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, is  being  used  by  the  Oommunlste  to 
provoke  a  general  frightening  "race  waP*  in 
this  country  that  could  very  well  res\ilt  in 
the  destruction  of  America. 

During  the  past  several  years,  Bishop  C. 
Pain  Kyle  has  repeatedly  warned  and  sought 
to  alert  the  American  people  (both  Negro 
and  White)  that  King  Is  the  moet  dangerous 
man  in  the  world  today,  that  such  disasters 
as  the  one  that  recently  struck  Los  Angeles 
are  inevitable  under  his  kind  of  leadership, 
and  that  in  due  time  the  entire  nation  will 
become  locked  In  a  hopeless,  devastating 
"race  war"  unless  King,  who  has  openly  de- 
fled  Municipal,  County,  State  and  Federal 
Court  edicts  and  Injunctions,  and  gotten 
away  with  it — Is  shorn  of  his  power  and 
Imprisoned  for  his  criminal  acts  and  deeds 
for  defying  the  courts  of  the  land. 


Standards 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank 
the  able  gentlemen  who  have  given  us 
such  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the 
lumber  standard  problem  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 


It  Is  clear  that  this  matter,  technical  aa 
tt  la.  Is  simply  another  link  in  the  chain 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
l)een  wrapping  aroimd  the  hands  of  bus- 
iness and  industry. 

The  Department  was  established  to  aid 
and  assist  business  in  serving  the  public 
Interest.  Its  voluntary  Industrial  stand- 
ards program  was  intended  to  do  Just 
that.  Yet  here  we  have  an  example  of  the 
Department  hampering,  not  helping,  an 
Industry. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  affecting  the 
lumber  business.  It  is  far  greater  than 
that. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  government  abandon- 
ing Its  resr>onsibillty  and  putting  road- 
blocks in  the  way  of  progress. 

American  industry  la  the  «ivy  of  the 
world.  It  is  able  to  produce  economically 
and  eflSciently  because  It  follows  a  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  manufacturing  stand- 
ards. If  a  lumber  standard  were  to  be 
enacted  into  law,  as  the  Department's 
panel  has  urged,  why  not  legislate  all 
manufacturing  standards? 

How  many  standards  would  that 
mean?  I  do  not  know,  but  it  must  be  thou- 
sands or  tens  of  thousands.  I  do  not  think 
for  a  moment  that  my  constituents  sent 
me  to  the  Congress  to  legislate  standards. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  voters  who  sent 
every  other  Member  here  intended  that 
they  should  act  as  engineering  technl- 
d&ns  to  enact  mandatory  industrial 
standards. 

We  have  a  newly  appointed  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  appears  to  be  an  able 
and  dedicated  man.  and  I  sincerely  hope 
he  will  reject  the  findings  of  his  panel; 
withdraw  the  existing  lumber  standard 
which  all  Investigators,  as  we  have  been 
told,  have  found  not  to  be  In  the  ehAUc 
interest,  and  establish  the  new  standard 
that  has  been  so  carefully  developed  by 
the  industry. 

Then  we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of 
rebuilding  America  with  a  new.  Improved, 
and  better  building  product. 


James  P.  Baxter  and  Portland's  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or    IfAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maine  Is 
blessed  with  a  proud  heritage.  From^  the 
Lady  Pepperell  House  In  Kittery  to  the 
blockhouse  in  Fort  Kent,  our  State  Is 
graced  with  many  sites  of  historical, 
architectural,  and  cultural  interest.  Mr. 
Earle  G.  Shettleworth,  Jr.,  has  been  re- 
calling the  heritage  of  our  largest  city  in 
a  Portland  Evening  Express  series  en- 
titled "Portland's  Heritage."  This  com- 
mendable series  has  reflected  Mr.  Shet- 
tleworth's  deep  commitment  to  historical 
preservation  smd  his  keen  awareness  of 
Portland's  past.  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  Portland  have  foimd  his  articles  re- 
vealing and  rewsu-ding. 

In  his  article  of  August  14,  Mr.  Shettle- 
worth reviewed  the  lasting  ctKitribution 
made  to  Portland  by  James  P.  Baxter. 
This  iwrtralt  of  one  of  tbe  city's  most 
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distinguished  benefactors  illustrates  the 
impact  a  dedicated  public  servant  can 
have  on  his  envtronment.  The  initiative 
and  imagination  shown  by  Baxter 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  aU. 
I  commend  this  valuable  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Jambs  P.  Baxtzx  Spakkxd  Paxk  Ststcm 
(By  K.  O.  Shettleworth,  Jr.) 

Portland  pooeesses  a  fine  park  system  today 
chiefly  because  of  the  foresight  and  effort  of 
one  man.  Mayor  James  P.  BaztM'.  Although 
the  city  oiwned  parks  before  bis  administra- 
tion and  has  acquired  more  since,  along  with 
various  recreational  facilities,  it  was  Baxter 
who  had  a  master  plan  created  for  park  de- 
velopment and  set  Portland  on  the  course  to 
fulfill  It. 

In  183S  the  city  made  Its  first  attempt  at 
establishing  pleasure  areas  lot  Its  citizens  by 
laying  out  drives  on  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Promenades. 

The  first  park,  Lincoln,  came  In  1866  as  a 
result  of  the  Oreat  Fire  that  year.  Bordered 
by  Congress,  Fr&nklln,  Federal  and  Pearl 
Streets.  It  had  been  the  site  of  many  crowded 
wooden  structures  which  the  dty  did  not 
want  rebuilt  because  of  the  fire  hazard  they 
would  make. 

Free  of  buildings,  the  new  park  was  looked 
upon  as  a  firebreak  which  would  help  s';op 
any  future  confiagratlons  from  sweeping 
across  the  peninsula. 

For  mcve  than  a  decade,  no  other  park  was 
founded.  Then  on  Sept.  25,  1879,  Portland 
received  a  portion  of  Deertng's  Oaks  from  the 
the  Deering  Heirs. 

The  next  acqul^tlon  was  Fort  Allen  Park 
In  1890.  Ho>wever,  frcxn  that  4.55  acre  plot  of 
land  to  Tukey's  Bridge  almost  all  of  the 
property  was  held  by  private  owners  and  was 
liable  to  be  developed  with  houses. 

Now  James  P.  Baxter  entered  the  scene. 
Baxter  was  a  successful  businessman,  who 
turned  his  energies  to  civic  Improvements 
and  blst<M^cal  pursuits.  These  included  the 
gift  ot  the  Portland  Public  Library  building 
and  the  writing  of  carefully  researched  works 
on  early  settlers  George  Cleeve  and  Christo- 
pher Levett. 

When  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Portland 
in  1803,  he  Inunedlately  embarked  upon  cre- 
ating a  park  system  for  the  city. 

He  tackled  the  problem  of  the  privately- 
owned  land  on  the  Eastern  Promenade  by 
having  a  plan  made  of  the  area  showing 
how  the  property  was  distributed. 

With  this  evidence,  he  publicized  the  fact 
that  most  of  It  was  In  private  hands  which 
surprised  many  who  had  thought  that  it  was 
the  city's. 

The  land  owners  were  Interviewed  and  after 
several  months  of  per^stent  efforts,  a  num- 
ber of  them  agreed  to  sell  their  holdings  at 
terms  favorable  to  Portland.  One  large  piece 
of  land  was  paid  for  in  small  annual  install- 
ments. 

Baxter  also  labored  to  save  the  Western 
Promenade.  When  he  became  mayor,  a  few 
dwellings  had  already  been  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  northwesterly  slope  of  the  hill 
and  In  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  land 
would  have  been  covered. 

Again  dtlaens  thought  that  the  are*  al- 
ready belonged  to  Portland.  In  the  dty 
council,  a  measure  to  purchase  It  failed  but 
the  mayor  later  triumphed  by  exchanging  a 
piece  of  dty  property  for  It  with  the  Brown 
Estate. 

Baxter  sought  to  enlarge  Deertng's  Oaks, 
too.  During  his  six  terms  In  City  Hall,  he  -mm 
able  to  get  the  dty  to  add  much  to  tha 
park. 

With  all  these  mccompUsbmenti.  he  stUl 
felt  his  work  was  not  finished  untu  there 
was  a  boulevard  aroiand  Back  Oor*.  Altbo>ugh 
the  Idea  was  not  original  wltb  him,  &•  be- 
came Its  chief  exponent, 

In  1898  bit  aitmlnlstrntton  oommlitioatd 
the  OUnttead  brotben  at  Boston  to  draw  a 


plan  of  the  highway.  Th«a  he  began  to  ne- 
gotiate for  land  and  secure  funds  from  the 
dty  to  purchase  It. 

At  this  point  he  was  attacked  for  trying 
to  buy  property  and  seU  It  to  Portland  at  a 
profit.  IJesplte  this  and  other  imf air  aocusa-  . 
tlon«,  he  continued  to  fight  for  the  boule- 
vard. 

His  strong  stand  once  lost  him  his  seat 
as  mayor.  However,  he  was  reelected  and  In 
his  Inaugural  address  of  1004,  be  reported, 

"On  Sept.  24,  1003.  the  City  Council  took 
the  first  step  toward  .  .  .  construction  of  a 
boulevard  around  Back  Cove  substantially 
on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  report  of  Olm- 
stead,  Olmstead  and  Eliot  In  1896  ...  A 
small  appropriation  made  each  year  will  soon 
complete  an  attractive  drlveaway,  which  may 
be  made  an  important  part  of  our  park  sys- 
tem and  opten  for  improvement  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  most  desirable  tcx  residence." 

The  last  line  reflects  the  practical  as  well 
as  aesthetic  considerations  of  Baxter's  proj- 
ects. His  ideas  were  carried  out  with  sound 
economic  planning  and  an  eye  to  making 
various  areas  desirable  for  development 
which  would  benefit  the  city  in  taxes. 

In  1905,  during  his  last  term  as  mayor, 
Baxter  published  a  booklet  on  Portland's 
parks,  outlining  what  progress  had  been 
made  and  what  remained  to  be  done. 

Included  with  this  were  three  detailed 
maps  which  reveal  the  great  amount  of 
thought  that  he  put  into  the  matter.  Both 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Promenades  were 
shown  as  tree-lined  drives.  Sections  of  the 
Eastern  Promenade  wereset  aside  for  a  base- 
ball field,  a  play  field  and  a  children's  play- 
ground. 

In  the  booklet  Baxter  mentioned  the  need 
for  more  playgrounds  and  suggested  creat- 
ing small  parks  within  the  dty  at  such  points 
as  the  foot  of  Center  St.,  the  Junction  of 
York  and  Pleasant  Streets  and  the  Junction 
of  Free  and  Congress  Streets. 

The  same  year  that  he  published  the  book- 
let, he  took  practically  all  of  Portland's  gov- 
ernment to  Boston  at  his  own  expenses  to  let 
them  see  what  parks  and  scenic  drivers  could 
do  for  a  city. 

Since  James  Braxter  left  the  mayor's  office, 
the  projects  that  he  started  have  been  com- 
pleted and  some  of  his  suggestions  have 
become  realities.  In  fact,  Portland's  park  sys- 
tem has  gone  beyond  his  expectations  to  in- 
clude such  features  as  swimming  pools  and 
a  golf  course. 

Yet  as  one  wsUks  through  Deertng's  Oaks  or 
gazes  at  an  unobstructed  view  from  one  of 
the  promenades,  he  should  pause  a  moment 
to  remember  that  had  It  not  been  for  the 
action  of  one  man,  the  beauty  might  not 
have  been  there  to  enjoy. 


The  Kee  Report — Foster  Grandparents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF   WS8T   VnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  puUlc  service  television 
and  radio  ne'wscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  la 
the  foster  grandparents  program.  The 
report  follows: 

Tlila  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Beport. 

One  of  the  moat  urgent  social  problems 
of  oar  tlmea  is  how  to  provide  i^oper  care 
for  iujaaicmpptA  ebUdren. 

m  tiM  past  ttw  jmn.  a  great  deal  of  at- 
taoatton  baa  ba«a  focuaad  on  one  phase  of  this 


problem — the  need  to  provide  better  educa- 
tional opportunltlaa  for  Impoverished  chil- 
dren. With  the  aid  of  Federal  funds,  local 
school  boards  are  now  In  a  position  to  give 
vubcctantlally  xnor*  help  to  the  teaching 
corps  in  poor  areas.  The  goal  of  this  program 
Is  to  provide  more  compensation  for  under- 
paid teachers,  bettar  teaching  aids  and  better 
classrooms  wherever  possible. 

But  providing  better  schooling  (or  poor 
youngsters  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
There  are  untold  thousands  of  American 
children  who  embark  on  life's  Journey  with 
a  far  greater  handicap  than  the  lack  of 
adequate  schooling.  There  are  the  children 
who  must  live  in  foster  homes  because  their 
I>arents  are  dead  or  lack  the  means  to  sup- 
port them.  We  all  know  what  It  means  for  a 
child  to  grow  up  without  knowing  the  Joys 
and  comforts  of  home  life. 

Yet  the  child  with  a  severe  physical  handi- 
cap Is  quite  often  even  worse  off  than  the 
orphan.  He  may  need  dally  care  in  an  In- 
stitution. Becavise  of  his  handicap  he  may 
be  unable  to  run  or  play  outdoor  games. 
Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  are  the 
mentally  retarded. 

In  former  times,  the  great  burden  of  caring 
for  these  unfortunates  rested  upon  our  re- 
ligious institutions.  They  are  stlU  carrying 
much  of  the  load  but  now  the  Government 
is  also  providing  flnandal  help. 

The  good  people  who  run  these  institutions 
know  that  the  homeless  child  needs  some- 
thing more  than  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 
That  extra  sometlng  is  love  and  a  sense  of 
belonging. 

To  meet  this  need,  a  novel  program  wa« 
started  two  years  ago  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  ITils  Is  known  as  the 
Foster  Grandparents  plan.  Elderly  people  are 
employed  at  a  nonxlnal  wage  to  visit  yo\ing- 
sters  confined  to  Institutions.  These  foster 
grandparents  work  four  or  five  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week,  helping  the  children  in 
their  games  and  sttulies. 

No  one  knew  Just  how  this  plan  would 
work.  According  to  the  men  and  women  who 
oi>erate  these  foster  homes.  It  has  been  a  real 
help,  'nie  plan  got  underway  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $2,700,000.  It  was  given  a  try-out 
in  twenty-two  dtles.  Later,  the  plan  was  ex- 
panded to  Indude  thirty  eight  new  projects. 

One  writer  on  aoclal  protdems  said  this 
plan  has  helpved  two  classes  of  people.  First.  It 
has  helped  these  children  who  are  classed  as 
unfortxmate,  abandoned,  neglected,  abused 
or  helpless.  And  this  program  haa  also  helped 
the  elderly  retired  peoi^e  over  sixty  five,  who 
have  Mgned  to  act  as  foster  grandparents. 
Besides  the  additional  Income,  it  gives  them 
the  satisfaction  of  working  In  a  very  worth- 
while project. 

One  of  the  wont  afflictions  a  child  can 
suffer  is  loneliness.  The  foeter  grandptu-ents 
plan  Is  helping  to  provide  a  cure  for  many 
homeless  children. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Maorice  H.  Thatcher — A  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

OF  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENJAnVES 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  COWQEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  yesterday,  August  15,  1967,  was  the 
97th  milestone  In  the  long  span  of  life  of 
a  distinguished  and  most  effective  and 
highly  regarded  Member  of  this  body. 
as  Representative  from  the  former 
Louisville  district  of  Kentucky,  made  up 
of  the  city  and  Jefferson  County,  Maurice 
Hudson  Thatcher. 


His  service  here  covered  five  terms — 
1923-33.  He  was  author  of  much  meri- 
torious and  important  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  his  district,  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  and 
its  employees,  the  Isthmus  of  Psjiama; 
and,  indeed,  for  our  Nation  and  the  world 
at  large. 

Before  his  congressional  tenure.  Mr. 
Thatcher  had  made  notable  records  in 
various  public  capacities — see  biograph- 
ical sketch  herewith  which  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  a  national  biographical  vol- 
ume. 

He  served  during  the  years  1910-11, 
1912,  and  1913  as  a  member  of  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission  and  civil  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone;  and  in  these 
posts  rendered  excellent  services,  for 
which  he  was  warmly  commended  by 
Secretary  of  War  Garrison  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  Panama,  Dr.  Belisario  Porras, 
and  by  the  press,  and  otherwise. 

There  are  yet  serving  in  the  House  but 
few  of  his  old  colleagues — yet  he  is  well 
known  and  highly  regarded  in  current 
congressional  circles. 

For  his  fine  achievements  of  public 
benefit,  including  his  work  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions throughout  his  congresional  serv- 
ice, and  his  successful  activities  in  behalf 
Of  the  canal.  Its  wnployees  and  the  Isth- 
mus, he  was  signally  honored  by  the  Con- 
gress In  writing  Into  the  1962  appropri- 
ation act  for  the  Panama  Canal  legisla- 
tion naming  the  new  and  splendid  $20 
million  bridge  across  the  canal,  at  its 
Pacific  entrance,  in  his  honor  by  the 
ofBclal  designation  of  the  Thatcher  Perry 
Bridge,  dedicated  October  12,  1962.  It  was 
on  the  site  of  the  Thatcher  Perry,  es- 
tablished years  before  under  legislation 
enacted  in  Congress,  of  which  he  was  the 
author. 

Mr.  Thatcher  Is  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, which  had  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 

In  the  midst  of  a  very  active  life  he 
has  found  time  to  write  a  considerable 
body  of  highly  regarded  poems,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  In  the  Conghes- 
siONAL  Rkcord,  and  various  neswpapers 
arti  magazines  in  Panama  and  the  Unit- 
rt  States.  For  years  he  has  written 
Christmas  messages.  In  poetic  form;  and 
I  now  Include  herewith  a  typical  poem, 
illustrative  of  his  philosophy  of  life,  sent 
to  his  friends  at  Chlrstmas  1965. 

Mr.  Thatcher  is  yet  of  "sound  mind 
and  disposing  memory,"  and  Is  yet  most 
active  in  his  labors  as  a  conservationist 
and  publicist.  Largely  because  of  these 
considerations  he  has  remained  domi- 
ciled In  Washington.  D.C.,  though  he  re- 
mains a  legal  resident  of  his  home  city  of 
Louisville. 

I  am  sure  that  all  those  currently 
serving  in  the  Senate  and  House  will  be 
Slad  to  join  me  in  extending  to  former 
Congressman  Thatcher  the  assurances  of 
our  respect  and  esteem,  and  in  the  wish 
^t  he  may  be  long  spared  to  continue 
Ws  useful  and  fruitful  endeavors. 

BlOORAPHICAI,    8KXTCB    OT    MauriC*    H. 

Thatckb 

Maurtce  H.  Thatcher  was  bcarn  In  Chicago 
annois,  where — at  the  time  August  16,  1870 

A  P*^"*^  (John  Christophers  Thatcher 
MM  Mary  Tyler  Graves  Thatcher)   were  in 


temporary  residence.  He  was  reared  In  West- 
ern Kentucky,  on  Green  Blver,  In  Butler 
County;  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  the  State.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Office  at  Clerk  of  the  But- 
ler Circuit  Cotirt  after  attaining  his  major- 
ity. He  began  the  study  of  law  while  thus 
serving.  Later  In  Frankfort,  the  State  Capital, 
he  continued  his  law  studies  and  in  1808 
was.  by  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  li- 
censed to  practice. 

During  the  period  1888-1900  he  served  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  State;  re- 
moved to  Louisville  in  1900.  and  there  en- 
tered upon  the  private  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  1901  he  was  app>olnted  Assistant 
United  States  District  Attorney  fca-  the  West- 
ern District  of  Kentucky,  serving  until  1906; 
then  returned  to  private  practice  In  Louis- 
ville. He  held  the  office  of  State  Inspector 
and  Examiner  for  Kentucky,  1908-1910,  when 
he  resigned  the  post  to  accept  appointment 
by  President  Taft,  AprU  12,  1910,  as  member 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  which 
had  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal;  and  In  that  capacity  and  as 
Head  of  the  Civil  Administration — Civil  Gov- 
ernor— of  the  Canal  Zone,  he  served  during 
the  years  1910-11-12-13. 

On  May  4,  1910,  Just  before  sailing  for  Pan- 
ama, he  married  Anne  Bell  Chlnn,  daughter 
of  Franklin  Chlnn.  attorney,  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky;  and  the  first  marital  home  of  the 
Thatchers  was  Ancon,  In  the  Canal  Zone, 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  after  leaving  the  Isth- 
mus, Mr.  Thatcher  returned  to  private  prac- 
tice In  Louisville;  and  also  served  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  for  Louisville 
(1918-1919);  and  as  Department  Counsel  for 
the  City  (1919-1923).  In  November  1922  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  for  the  Louisville 
District,  and  reelected  four  times,  thus  serv- 
ing five  terms  (1923-1933). 

In  Congress  Representative  Thatcher  was 
the  author  of  much  bene«flclaJ  legislation  for 
his  District,  his  States,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Isthmus  of  Panama.  As  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  (Including  the  Panama  Canal) ,  and  the 
Isthmus,  in  Congress  he  was  the  author  of 
Acts — for  the  establishment  of  a  free  ferry 
across  the  Canal,  Pacific  entrance,  and  the 
construction — West  side — of  a  connecting 
Canal  Zone  road;  both  road  and  ferry  of- 
ficially named  for  him,  and  constituting  links 
In  the  Inter-American  Highway  system;  and 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory 
(under  the  supervision  of  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preventive 
Medicine),  dedicated  to  research  touching 
the  cause  and  prevention  of  tropical  disease, 
both  human  and  veterinary.  For  many  years, 
following  his  retirement  from  Congress,  he 
has  served  (gratuitously)  as  Vice  President, 
General  Counsel,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute. 

In  Congress  Mr.  "matcher  was  the  author 
of  various  Acts  of  conservational  and  public 
welfare  character — much  of  it  of  both  local 
and  national  value,  namely,  the  Acts — pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park;  the  permanent 
Improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  Lin- 
coln Birthplace  Farm  near  HodgenvlUe,  Ken- 
tucky—now designated  as  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  National  Historical  Site,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service;  the 
construction  of  the  George  Roger*  Clark 
Memorial  Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at 
Louisville;  and  Kentucky's  Bridge  Construc- 
tion System— the  bridge  legislation  being  of 
pioneer  character,  simplifying  fiscal  prx>- 
cedures  with  ultimate  freedom  from  tolls.  In 
addition— whUe  In  Congress — be  obtained 
enactments  and  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  much  needed  Federal  buUdlngs: 
a  post-offlce-custom.  house  and  a  Coast 
Guard  station  for  LoulsvlUe;  several  hoe- 
pltals  Including  one  for  veterans  at  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  Also  legislation  and  appro- 
priations for  the  Natlon'B  sobools  for  the 


blind;  legislation  with  respect  to  kidnapping 
In  the  District  of  Columbia;  an  Act  for  the 
reUef  and  betterment  of  the  etorekeep- 
gaugera,  the  "under  dogs"  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  He  effectively 'supported'appro- 
priatlons  for  Ohio  River  Improvement:  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  Camp  Knox  Into  the  great  military  estab- 
lishment of  Fort  Knox,  with  the  Nation's 
gold  reserves  under  its  protective  care. 

While  a  member  of  Congress  he  procured 
the  naming  of  a  battle  cruiser  "LouUvllle," 
for  his  home  city;  tind  at  Bremerton  Navy 
Yard,  Puget  Sound,  on  September  1.  1930.  he 
delivered  the  launching  address.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  acting  els  hostess  for  the  €>ccaslon. 
Thruout  his  cong^resslonal  tenure  Mr. 
Thatcher  served  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

He  was  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  rep- 
resent the  Hovise  of  Representatives:  on 
certain  occasions:  in  June  1929  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  New 
Bern.  North  Carolina;  and  also  In  the  fall  of 
1929  at  the  celebration — from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cairo — of  the  completion  of  the  canalization 
(9-foot  stage)  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1930  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  as  a 
member  of  the  special  mission  named  to  at- 
tend, at  Caracas,  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  statue  of  Henry  Clay  to  Venezuela.  In 
December  of  that  year.  He  attended  all  these 
functions  and  participated  therein. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  Mr. 
Thatoher  has  practiced  law  In  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  has  continued  his  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  Its  employees,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Thus — among  other 
things — he  has  substantially  aided  In 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
oratory; and  also  for  annuities  and  benefits 
for  the  builders  and  operators  of  the  Panama 
Canal — both  civilians  of  the  United  States 
and  aliens.  In  1931  he  organized  the  Eastern 
National  Park-to-Park  Highway  Association, 
and  has  served  ever  since  as  Its  President.  He 
has  done  effective  service  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Park  and  Parkway  systems.  For 
years  he  has  served  as  a  member  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Louisville  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

Mr.  Thatcher  has  served  faithfully  and 
well  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism.  He  holds 
orders  and  decorations  from  several  Latin 
American  governments — including  that  of 
Panama.  He  is  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  In  consid- 
eration of  his  Isthmian  and  congressional 
services  and  his  record  of  achievements,  the 
Congress — by  unanLmous  action  of  the  two 
Houses — officially  named  the  new  twenty 
million  dollar  bridge  across  the  Canal.  Pa- 
cific entrances,  the  Thatoher  Ferry  Bridge 
(on  the  site  of  the  Thatoher  Ferry  which  It 
supersedes)  in  his  honor.  The  bridge  was 
dedicated  October  12,  1962,  and  is  free 

He  Is  well  known  and  active  in  fraternal 
and  patriotic  societies.  He  is  a  descendant 
of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of  Pilgrim-May- 
flower fame,  and  is  a  member  and  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  a  member 
and  former  Counsellor  General,  and  now 
the  Honorary  Life  Counsellor  General,  of  the 
Eternal  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 
In  addition  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Kentucky  Society; 
member  and  Past  and  Honorary  Life  Presi- 
dent of  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, DC;  Honorary  Life  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Historical  Society;  member  and 
Surety  of  the  Baronial  Order  of  Magna 
Charta;  member  and  Councellor  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Crusaders;  and  member  of 
the  National  Society  of  Americans  of  Royal 
Descent,  in  September  1963  he  organized  at 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  the  Elder  William 
Brewster  Society,  and  was  elected  as  Its 
President-Treasurer,  and  is  yet  thus  serving: 
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»nd  Is  engaged  In  conducting  »  campaign  for 
tunOs  wltb  wUcb  to  erect  a  tangible  and  ap- 
propriate memorial  In  bonor  of  tbia  PUgrlm 
leader.  Mr.  Thatcher  to  alao  a  S3d  degree 
SooCUoh  Rite  Uamem,  and  aflUUtes  with  tbm 
Kentucky  Canalstory. 

In  the  midst  of  a  long  and  Tery  active 
Uie,  Mr.  Thatcher  has  found  time  to  write  a 
conalderable  body  of  poetry,  and  various 
articles  dealing  with  hlstcxlc  and  patriotic 
subjects;  also  travelogues;  many  of  all  these 
have  appeared  In  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  saw  much  ot  the 
world  together,  having  travelled  thru  Latin- 
American  lands.  Islands  of  the  Oarlbbean,  the 
Far  Bast.  Including  Hawaii,  Guam,  the  Philip- 
pines, China  and  Japan;  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  Including  South  East  Europe,  Tur- 
key, Greece,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and 
Syria;  also  the  various  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Including  the  principal  National 
Parks  and  Sites. 

The  maxrlage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  oom.p&nlon- 
shlp,  was  terminated  (without  Issue)  by  her 
death  October  10,  19S0.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was 
a  very  p<^ular  hostess,  and  was  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  her  husband  In  his  public 
career.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Esther  Ball 
and  her  husband  Raleigh  Chlnn,  of  Virginia. 
Esther  was  also  the  half  sister  of  Mary  Ball 
who.  as  the  wife  of  Augustine  Washington, 
was  the  mother  of  George  Washington.  Mrs. 
Thatcher  served  as  President  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Society  and  the  Panama  Oanal  Aux- 
iliary, both  of  Washington,  D.O. 

The  dty  of  Loulsivllle  remains  the  legal 
home  of  Mr.  Thatcher;  and  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington his  domicile,  with  1801  16th  St.,  N.W., 
hto  residence  address,  and  his  office  In  the 
Investment  BulkUng. 

Oua  BxsT 
The  YetLn  go  by  more  swiftly  than  of  Tore, 
When  Touth  was  prone  to  dally  on  Life's 
shore 
Ab  if  thto  Mortal  Bound  would  never  cease. 
And  Oood  ml^t  nought  deny  us  ot  her  Store. 

Where  are  the  Stars  we  long  have  sought  to 
•ee? 

And  where  the  Selves  we  ever  hoped  to  be? 
Where  are  the  dreamed-of  rare  and  pre- 
cious Ooals? 

And  where  our  Passports  for  Eternity  t 

Tet,  when  the  Light  shall  wane  within  the 

Wee*, 
May  we  not  count  Ourselves  as  something 
blest. 
If,  OD  the  Whole,  in  Justice  we  can  say. 
Our  All,  tho  Little,  was  and  Is — Our  Best? 


Ezistiiif  Federal  Expenditure*  and  Pro- 
framt  for  Rat  Coatrol 


EXTEarSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

OV  UBIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesdav,  Auiptat  16.  1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  whole 
gbarj  la  not  being  tcAd  concemlnc  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  present  Inrcdye- 
ment  In  rat  control  programs,  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  funds  for  use  by  the 
States  and  cities  under  existing  pro- 
grams, and  the  actual  expenditures  and 
grants  being  mads  therefor. 

From  reading  some  of  the  stories  being 
written  these  days,  one  could  easily  Im 
led  to  beUeve  that  the  Federal  taxpay- 
ers' money  has  been  doing  absolutely 


nothing  for  rat  centred  in  this  country 
and  as  a  consequence,  another  new  pro- 
gram Is  actually  needed.  Of  course,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Believing  that  It  \s  time  to  let  the  facts 
be  known,  I  have  decided  to  release  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  each  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  is  actually 
expending  or  is  authorized  to  expend  on 
pest  and  rat  control  programs.  Not  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  nine  different  depart- 
ments or  agencies  are  now  expending 
such  funds.  Here  are  their  expenditures 
for  fiscal  year  1967: 

Department  of  Agriculture .     $949,266 

Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 428,927 

Office  of  Ek^nomic  Opportunity..  2.  373.  871 

General  Services  Admlnlstratloa.  200,  000 

Depwirtment  of  Cotiunerce 10,  380 

Department     of     Housing     and 

Urban   Development 282 ,  000 

Department  of  Defense 11,800,000 

Department  of  the  Interior 04.248 

Expenditures  already  made  In  fiscal 
year  1968 — which  began  July  1 : 

Department  of  Labor (300,  000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 757,  024 

All  of  these  departments  and  agencies 
do  not  make  outright  grants  to  the  cities 
to  help  them  with  their  particular  local 
problems,  but  many  of  them  are  au- 
thorized to  do  sa  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — a  creature  of  the  Johnson 
administration — is  authorized  to  and  is 
making  grants  to  cities  for  rat  control 
In  fact,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity points  this  out  for  our  dty  ofiQ- 
clals  on  page  442  of  its  "Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Programs."  As  noted 
above.  It  expended  $2,373,671  In  fiscal 
year  1967.  The  Johnson  administration 
could  have  expended  several  millions 
more  from  OEO  funds  for  this  purpose  as 
over  $250  million  of  Ite  total  $1,612.- 
500,000  1967  budget  were  In  unallocated 
funds.  Naturally,  the  ques1,lon  is  why 
were  not  more  OEO  funds  allocated  by 
the  administration  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1967? 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  Just 
funded  a  rat  control  program  under 
existing  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  amount  of  $300,000.  This 
money  came  from  its  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  fund.  The  moneys 
In  this  fund  are  disbursed  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $390  million  to  it  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Why  were  not  more 
manpower  development  and  training 
funds  allocated  by  the  administration  for 
this  purpose  during  fiscal  year  1967? 
Certainly  more  of  these  fimds  can  be  used 
for  rat  control  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1968  ^ould  the  administration  desire  to 
do  so.  The  House  has  approved  an  ex- 
penditure of  $394  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  for  manpower  development  and 
training. 

The  E>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  same  Depart- 
ment wherein  the  President  desired  to 
start  another  new  program,  has  acknowl- 
edged that  tt  Is  authorized  to  expend 
funds  for  rat  control  under  the  new 
Model  Cities  Act,  and  that  it  expects  re- 
quests from  ettles  for  the  same.  The 
House  has  already  voted  $225  million  for 
the  modd  dtles  program  for  fiscal  year 


1968.  This  same  department  acknowl- 
edges the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
for  rat  control  in  urban  renewal  projects, 
concentrated  code  enforcement  projects, 
demolition  grant  projects,  in  the  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  federally  assisted 
low-rent  housing  projects,  and  so  forth. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  even  has  a  training  program 
in  rat  control  techniques  for  local  and 
State  sanitarians  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  research  center  in  San 
Francisco. 

Contrary  to  what  some  may  have  been 
led  to  believe,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture aids  our  cities  in  many  ways  in 
rodent  control  through  its  county 
agents,  home  economists,  extension  serv- 
ice, publications,  and  so  forth. 

One  program  passed  by  the  Congress 
Just  last  October  17  authorizes  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  make  grants  to 
the  States  and  cities  to  carry  out  compre- 
hensive health  service  programs.  This 
program  carries  an  appropriation  of  $125 
million  for  grant  purposes.  Callfomla, 
$500,000;  Pennsylvania,  $145,000;  South 
Carolina,  $105,000;  Washington  State, 
$20,000;  and  New  Jersey  and  the  cities  of 
St.  Louis.  $130,000;  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  $6,000,  have  already  applied  for  Fed- 
eral grants  for  rat  control  under  this  act 
totaling  $906,000.  Applications  from 
other  cities  and  States  are  expected  A 
$140  million  request  to  operate  this  new 
program  for  fiscal  year  1968  has  already 
been  reported  out  of  committee  and  Is 
awaiting  action  by  the  House.  In  request- 
ing the  legislation  to  carry  out  this  com- 
prehensive health  service  program,  the 
President  said : 

Our  purpose  must  be  to  help  redirect  and 
reform  fragmented  programs  which  encour- 
age Inefficiency  and  confusion  and  fall  to 
meet  the  total  health  needs  of  cnr  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  what  the  President 
said  about  redirecting  and  reforming 
fragmented  programs  under  the  Public 
Health  Service,  the  President  urged  the 
passage  of  still  another  program  under 
another  Department — Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weav- 
er, the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  "such  a  program 
could  cost  as  much  as  $6  i>er  capita." 

The  House  finally  said  "no"  to  creating 
still  another  program  but  in  so  doing  was 
not  sa3ring  "no"  to  all  the  existing  rat 
control  programs.  It  merely  said,  "Mr. 
President,  you  have  the  programs  and 
the  money  at  your  disposal  for  rat  con- 
trol. Now  use  them  instead  of  asking 
for  more." 

The  House  will  certainly  pass  the  In- 
creased authorization  for  the  compre- 
hensive health  service  program  imder  the 
Public  Health  Service  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House  within  the  next  several 
days.  This  may  not  please  those  con- 
stantly interested  In  enlarging  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  but  the  proper  agen- 
cy—the Public  Health  Service— will  have 
more  money  at  its  disposal  to  grant  to 
the  cities  and  States  to  kill  rats. 

With  expenditures  being  made  by  nine 
separate  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  all  these  programs  available  for 
rat  control,  I  was  amased  that  anyone 
could  take  the  position  that  we  must  be 
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for  the  creation  of  still  another  new  rat 
control  program  in  order  to  be  for  any 
other  type  pest  control  programs,  includ- 
ing the  continuation  of  necessary  basic 
research.  Such  a  position  is  so  ridiculous 
that  it  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
not  deserving  of  comment.  However, 
tince  the  farmers'  blackbird  problem  was 
gfiigled  out  for  attack,  permit  me  to  state 
that  I  was  pleased  to  support  a  request 
for  a  slight  Increase  in  the  funding  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  black- 
bird research  program.  The  Department 
had  proposed  that  a  research  lab  be 
established  and  that  it  be  staffed  by  not 
less  than  10  research  specialists.  My  tes- 
timony was  in  support  of  this  basic  re- 
search only  and  not  for  a  program  to 
kill  individual  farmers'  blackbirds  as  a 
couple  of  writers  have  indicated.  The 
Department  has  estimated  the  annual 
damage  done  to  crops  by  blackbirds  to 
be  $58  million.  One  newspaper  errone- 
ously reported  the  cost  of  the  program 
to  be  $58  mlUion  and  then  failed  to  men- 
tion the  request  was  for  basic  research 
only. 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   IXtTTISIANA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  was  recently 
interviewed  by  Dean  Manion,  of  the  Man- 
ion  Forum,  of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  on  free 
enterprise  and  liberty  in  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  think  that  our  colleagues  may  well 
be  Interested  in  his  presentation  and, 
therefore.  Include  the  interview  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 
Thi  Vicious  Cycles  Subsidies  akd  Cbop  Con- 

itOLs  Hurt  Both  Farmers  and  Consumers 
(By  Charles  B.  Shuman) 

Dean  Manion.  With  me  here  at  the  mlcro- 
^one  today  is  the  man  1  like  to  call  the 
fteedom  Fighter  of  American  agriculture, 
toe  dUtingulshed  Charles  B.  Shuman.  of  ni- 
inote,  who,  as  practically  everybody  knows, 
U  the  President  of  the  great  American  Farm 
Bureau  PederaUon.  For  the  past  13  years  he 
i»»  led  the  Federation's  long  continued 
DatUe  for  a  free  market  for  American  farm 
products,  and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom 
to  the  American  farmer  In  the  management 
Hid  operation  of  his  farm. 

Whether  we  all  realize  It  or  not  this  Is  an 
objective  in  which  every  patriotic  American 
MS  a  vital  vested  Interest,  and  our  guest  here 
today  is  the  best  qualified  man  In  the  coun- 
ay  to  tell  us  about  It.  Mr.  Shuman.  welcome 
"•ck  to  the  Manlon  Forum. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Thank  you.  Dean.  I'm  glad 
to  be  with  you  again. 

Dean  Manion.  I  have  seen  you  quoted  re- 
<»ttUy.  and  I  would  like  to  hear  you  say 
iw.  ten    us    the   relaUonshlp.   in    your 

JJWgment.  between  infiatlon  and  crop  con- 

Mr.  Shuman.  Actually,  there  la  both  a  lit- 
"*  cause  and  effect  relaUonahlp.  In  the  first 
P««.  Inflation  hurta  farmers  the  same  as  It 
»w  consumers  and  citizens  generally,  and 
^  having  a  big  dose  of  It.  But  at  the  same 
™»e.  one  of  the  causes  of  Inflation  has  been 
"•  very  coetly   government   farm  program. 


I  beUeve  that  most  of  the  people  recognize 
that  Inflation  ia  due  to  government  poli- 
cies— the  spending  of  more  money  by  the 
Federal  Government  than  it  takes  in  And 
certainly  government  programs  in  agricul- 
ture have  been  very  costly  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  extent  of  from  three  to  five 
biUlon  doUars  a  year  in  the  fire  that  caused 
the  Inflation — the  deficit  appending. 

There's  another  relationship  too.  and  that 
Is  that  the  farmers  themselves  have  been 
caught  up  by  increased  cost  of  farming.  Their 
costs  go  up  with  inflation.  They  are  hard- 
pressed  to  know  how  they  could  get  out  of 
the  trap  that  they're  caught  In  with  gov- 
ernment payments.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer  gets  used  to  accepting  and  using  the 
payments  that  come  from  the  government. 
So  It's  a  vicious  cycle  that  we're  trapped  In. 
Government  programs  and  inflation  to- 
gether— and  they  are  almost  interrelated — 
are  not  really  doing  the  farmer  much  good 
and  they're  hurting  the  consumer,  too. 
Dean  Manion.  Who  wants  crop  controls? 
Mr.  Shuman.  There  are  several  general 
groups  that  want  government  farm  programs 
and  controls.  One  of  the  most  obvious,  of 
course.  Is  the  payroller.  the  bureaucrat,  the 
fellow  that  has  the  job  of  administering  the 
government  program. 

Dean  Manion.  How  many  bureaucrats 
like  that  are  there  now  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farmers? 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  eighty  thousand  employees  en- 
gaged in  operating  crop  control  and  subsidy 
type  programs  In  agriculture.  They're  In 
every  agricultural  county  In  the  United 
States.  Their  jobs  consist  of  doing  the  paper 
work,  the  red  tape,  of  issuing  regulations, 
and  of  supervising  the  farmer,  watching  to 
see  that  he  doesn't  plant  too  much  or  do 
something  else  that's  against  the  rules. 

So  this  big  group  wants  continuation  of 
government  programs  because  they're  afraid 
that  they  might  not  have  jobs  If  they  were 
ended.  A  second  group,  unfortunately,  is 
some  of  the  largest  business  enterprises  in 
this  country.  They  have  become  accustomed 
or  adjusted  to  the  fact  that  the  government 
has  been  In  the  business  of  buying  up  crops 
and  holding  them  off  the  market. 

They've  adjusted  their  business  to  the 
place  they  depend  upon  the  government  to 
warehouse — the  government  granary,  the 
storehouse.  They  also  believe  that  govern- 
ment control  programs  "keep  prices  of  farm 
products  relatively  low — and  so  you  have 
great  grain  enterprises,  milling  enterprises, 
and  the  cotton  textile  industry  generally, 
that  favor  these  things. 

I  guess  the  third  group  would  be  these 
dedicated  folks  who  believe  that  government 
should  control  everything  and  everybody. 
They  don't  want  to  see  farm  controls  and 
subsidy  programs  ended,  because  It  ends  this 
attempt  to  move  In  and  socialize  a  major 
segment  of  American  business  and  Industxy 
Dean  Manion.  Mr  Shuman.  do  crop  con- 
trols have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  price  of 
food  low,  and.  consequently,  would  the  re- 
moval of  crop  control  teitd  to  cause  the  price 
of  food  to  be  further  inflated? 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  don't  think  so.  Of  course, 
we've  had  these  government  controls  and 
Interventions  and  manipulations  of  price  so 
long,  it's  difficult  to  know  what  the  reaction 
would  be  on  the  open  market.  However,  there 
are  some  pretty  good  Indications  that  the  re- 
moval of  government  farm  programs  and  con- 
trols would  not  Increase  the  price  of  food  to 
the  consumer. 

The  major  cause  of  high  food  prices  is 
Inflation— the  government  policies  which 
have  really  been  cUrerted  towards  making 
money  cheap  or  the  prices  of  things  that  we 
buy  high — while  farmers  have  sometimes  re- 
ceived the  blame.  Efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion during  the  last  year  and  a  half  have 
tended  to  put  the  blame  on  farmers  for  high 
prices.  Both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President  were  guilty  of  depressing  farm 


priccE;  their  excuse  was  to  get  lower  prices 
for  consumers.  The  real  results  of  this  ac- 
tion didn't  show  up  In  any  reduction  in 
prices  to  consumers. 

consumers  and  farmers  would  benefit 
Therefore,  my  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  removal  of  government  control  programs 
would  not  make  any  material  difference  In  the 
price  to  consumers.  Actually  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax  cost  for  the  control  programs 
and  for  the  subsidies  So.  if  you  ended  gov- 
ernment control  programs  there  would  be  a 
reduction  In  the  tax  cost  to  consumers  In 
figuring  the  price  of  food  under  these  con- 
trol programs,  the  consumer  must  add  to 
what  he  pays  to  the  grocery  store  the  amount 
of  his  tax  dollar  that's  going  to  pay  the 
subsidies,  and  these  subsidies  are  a  consid- 
erable item.  So  my  conclusion  is  that  the 
farmer  and  the  consimier  both  would  be 
better  off  If  -the  control  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams ended.  We  would  not  have  this  tre- 
mendous and  wasteful  subsidy  that  shows 
up  in  tax  bills. 

Dean  Manion  Mr.  Shuman.  recently  the 
newspapers  have  revealed  that  payments  to 
farmers  for  not  farming — corporate  farmers 
and  other  large  farmers — have  amounted  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  person 
What  about  this? 

Mr.  Shuman.  Actually,  this  tells  what  every 
farmer  has  known  for  some  time — that  gov- 
ernment programs  and  subsidies  to  farmers 
are  helping  the  blgboys  far  more  than  they 
help  the  small  farmer.  This  is  a  fact  that 
would  help  the  consumers  and  taxpayers  and 
voters  declde*that  the  government  programs 
In  agriculture  are  not  doing  what  they  were 
intended  to  do.  They  were  supposed  to  help 
the  family  farmer  compete  In  this  day  of  big- 
ness. 

When  we  saw  these  reports  come  out.  some 
of  UB.  I'm  sure,  were  startled  by  the  fact  that 
six  large  farm  operations  in  California  aver- 
aged over  a  million  dollars  a  year  payments 
from  the  Federal  treasury.  This  suggests  that 
there  be  limitations  on  payments,  but  our  ap- 
proach is  that  the  whole  concept  of  a  govern- 
ment managed  agriculture  and  subsidies  paid 
for  not  producing  food  and  fibre.  In  a  period 
when  we're  supposed  to  have  starvation  In  the 
world,  are  not  justified;  that  what  we  need  to 
do  Is  not  to  prolong  these  schemes  by  arguing 
over  whether  or  not  there's  a  limitation  in 
payments,  but  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

We  are  supporting  a  bill  in  the  Congress 
which  would  eliminate  the  feed  grain  and  the 
wheat  control  and  subsidy  plan  Immediately. 
We  hope  that  we  will  have  some  support  from 
consumers  who  are  alarmed  at  this  tendency 
ot  put  some  of  the  huge  corpwrate  farms  and 
other  large  operations  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll for  these  large  subsidy  payments. 

Dean  Manion.  Now  this  whole  farm  pro- 
gram was  aimed  at  the  small  farmer,  to  help 
him.  How  many  of  the  small  farmers  volun- 
tarily participate  In  the  crop  control  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Shuman.  As  best  that  we  can  figure 
out.  less  than  half  of  the  small  farmers  are 
operating  within  the  government  programs 
More  than  half  of  them  refuse  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  government  farm 
programs  when  It's  a  voluntary  program. 
When  It's  compulsory,  of  course  they  have  to 
go  along. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  large  operators, 
almost  all  of  them  are  signed  up.  because 
these  huge  payments  make  It  very  attractive 
to  them.  To  the  small  farmer,  the  payments 
are  relatively  Insignificant.  He  doesn't  have 
the  flexibility  to  make  the  changes,  to  get 
the  extra  land  to  offset  the  cuts. 

Dean  Mamton.  Due  largely  to  your  efforts, 
and  the  efforts  of  others.  I  think  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  farm  production  is  under 
the  compulsory  program.  Is  that  right? 

ONLT    ONE-THDID    UNDER    CONTROLS 

Mr.  Shuman.  This  Is  correct  The  present 
Administration    has    been    doing   everything 
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they  can  to  bring  other  segments  of  agricul- 
ture under  government  control  and  subsidy 
plan«.  but  they  havent  succeeded.  Only 
about  one-third  of  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  Is  Involved  In 
government  programs.  This  Is  another  rea- 
son why  I'm  BO  confident  that  ending  these 
programs  would  probably  not  at  all  Increase 
the  price  at  food  In  the  supermarket,  and  at 
the  same  time,  would  let  farmers  adjust  their 
production  to  the  needs  of  the  market  and 
make  a  better  Income. 

We're  fortunate  that  this  one-third  was  all 
that  came  under,  because  we've  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  what  would  happen  where 
the  free  market  operates  as  It  has  tor  all  of 
the  livestock  production  and  most  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  production,  and  one  of 
the  great  crops  In  this  country,  soy  beans. 
Most  of  the  sickness,  most  of  the  trouble,  all 
of  the  surplus  that  we  have  been  plagued 
with  are  located  in  the  one- third  that's  been 
under  the  government  control  programs. 

Dean  Mamoir.  Mr.  Shuman,  In  your  judg- 
ment, what  la  the  relationship  of  this  crop 
control  program  to  the  obligation  that  we 
seem  to  have  to  feed  the  hungry  people  all 
over  the  world? 

Mr.  Shttkan.  It's  quite  obvious,  of  course, 
that  If  we're  going  to  need  increased  produc- 
tion to  feed  hungry  people,  it's  almost  In- 
sanity to  continue  regulating  and  controlling 
production  In  this  coimtry.  We  have  Insisted 
that  the  ne«da  of  the  hungry  people  ot  the 
world  ought  to  be  reflected  In  the  market. 
We're  suggesting  that  U  we  help  them,  let 
them  decide  what  they  want  to  buy  in  our 
market,  and  then  let  the  needs  reflect  In  the 
market  price. 

This  would  be  a  far  more  efficient  way  than 
Incentives  that  free  men  have  to  gain  by 
their  production. 

Dean  Maniok.  Where  price  is  rigidly  con- 
trolled below  the  cost  of  production,  the 
tendency  la,  I  think  you  said  once,  to  engage 
In  subsistence  farming  exclusively,  and  there 
la  no  capital  built  up  for  the  rainy  day.  la 
that  true? 

Mr.  Shxtmam.  That  is  what  many  observers 
have  noted  about  the  agriculture  of  many  of 
the  countries  that  are  not  producing  enough 
food  for  their  own  people.  When  they  have 
price  controls,  a  prlce-ceillng  imposed  by  the 
government,  the  farmer  tends  to  hang  on  to 
his  little  tract  of  land  and  to  produce  for 
his  family  and  his  relatives  who  gather 
around  him.  But  he  uses  his  extra  time  to 
work  In  other  occupations  which  will  reward 
him  better  for  his  time.  The  resiUt  is  that 
they  reduce  and  strangle  food  production  by 
trying  to  produce  only  for  their  own  needs. 

Dean  MAmoN.  Mr.  Hhuman,  I  heard  you 
say  that  this  business  of  price  control  is  a 
cause  for  the  hunger  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  In  India,  for  instance. 

Mr.  SHxntAir.  That  Is  certainly  correct,  in 
my  view.  If  you  look  around  the  world  to  And 
the  places  where  people  are  hungry,  you  al- 
most Invariably  And  that  these  same  coun- 
tries have  adequate  natural  resources  to 
produce  all  the  food  that  the  peoplj  need. 

India,  for  instance,  could  produce  enough 
food  to  feed  all  of  its  mUUona  ot  people  and 
have  an  exportable  surplus — if  they  used  the 
resources  that  they  have,  the  land  and  the 
water  and  the  manpower  and  everything  else 
In  a  way  which  would  get  the  maximum 
production. 

This  causes  you  then  to  try  to  find  out  why 
they  dont  get  production  in  a  country  that's 
rich  with  soil  and  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources like  India.  The  only  ooncluslona  that 
you  can  come  up  with  la  that  India  has  de- 
voted Itself  to  a  system  of  government  man- 
agement of  agriculture  and  of  an  economy 
that's  copied  very  much  after  the  Soviet 
system.  This  management  reduces  incentives 
that  come  when  you  have  free  production  on 
the  part*  of  farmers. 


Dean  MAinoM.  Our  thanks  to  you,  ICr.  Shu- 
man, and  to  th*  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration for  what  you  are  doing  for  ths 
restoration  of  free  enterprise  and  freedom  in 
American  agriculture. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  wholeheartedly  support  the  veterana' 
legislation  before  u&,  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  House  and  Senate  con- 
ference conunlttee. 

This  bill  provides  an  average  overall 
cost-of-living  Increase  of  5.4  percent  for 
all  veterans,  their  widows  and  children 
who  receive  pensions  under  Public  Law 
86-211.  There  is  a  considerably  greater 
increase  for  widows  and  widows  wlUi 
children  in  the  lowest  Income  categories, 
and  they  will  receive  around  8.5  percent 
more. 

The  bill  also  provides  certain  wartime 
benefits  that  were  not  previously  avail- 
able for  veterans  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  on  or  after  August  5. 1964. 
There  are  increased  educational  allow- 
ances for  veteraxLs  receiving  training  un- 
der PubUc  Law  89-358.  and  there  are 
changes  in  laws  concerning  guaranteed 
and  direct  loans  for  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  later  wars. 

EFXECT  or  socux  sbcthutt  increases  ok 

PENSIONS 

Veterans'  pensions  are  based  on  In- 
come limits,  and  Increased  social  secu- 


rity payments  may  mean  reduction  In 
pension  or  posBible  removal  from  the 
pension  rollB.  hast  year  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  providing  that  income 
changes  during  the  year  would  not  affect 
pensions  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  This  was  to  give  Congress  time  to 
coordinate  veterans'  pension  legislation 
with  social  security  increase  measures. 

The  bill  before  us  contains  no  provi- 
sions for  deduction  of  any  social  security 
increases  when  annual  income  is  com- 
puted for  pension  purposes,  or  for  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation. 
However,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterana  Affairs  has  as- 
sured all  Members  that  when  work  is 
completed  by  the  Congress  on  Increased 
social  security  payments,  his  committee 
expects  to  take  immediate  action  to  make 
appropriate  adjustments  in  the  veterans' 
pension  program. 

Following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the 
bill: 

Pension  Psovisions 

Amounts  of  pension  increase  are  outlined 
In  the  charts  which  appear  below.  Present 
rates  are  printed  In  italics  and  enclosed  in 
brackets,  and  new  proposed  rates  are  printed 
in  roman. 

Veteran,  no  dependents »  • 


Annual  income  other  than  pensioo 

More  than— 

But  eqasl  to  or 
less  than— 

Montlily  pension 

$800 
1,200 

$000 

1.200 
1,800 

»104ri;(»] 

79  '    74' 

>  Pension  reduced  to  $30  after  second  full  month  of 
hospltalliation  or  domiciliary  cttre  by  the  VA. 

>  .Applicable  rate  tacreased  by  $100  per  month  lot 
veterans  who  are  patleots  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helplM 
or  blind  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  o( 
another  person,  or  by  (40  ItSSJ  when  veteran  is  perma- 
nently housebound  because  of  severe  physical  di'.iljllitf. 


Veteran,  with  dependents  • 


.\imual  income  other  than  pensioa 

Mx>nthly  pensioii 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
leas  than— 

Veteran  and  oos 
dependant 

Yetwiii^tlTtw 
d«p«adentf 

Veteran  and 

ttiTM  or  more 

dapendents 

$1,000 
12,000 

n.ooo 

2.000 
3,000 

$io«  ri/of J 
84  r  ao] 

$tl4  lUlOJ 
84r  aoj 
sot   ^1 

$ii8rii;i 

'  .Applicable  rate  increased  by  $100  per  month  for  veterans  who  are  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helple-si!  or  blind 
as  to  require  the  refuiar  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  or  by  $40  [W*]  when  veteran  is  pemianpnlly  tioiise- 
bound  because  of  savere  physical  disability. 


J, 


idow.  no  child  > 


Widov,  one  child  >' 


Annual  income  otiicr  than  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

$600 
1,200 

$600 

1.200 
1,800 

m 

Annual  income  other  than  pension 


More  than— 


$1,000 
2,000 


But  equal  to  or 
leas  than — 


$1,008 
2,000 
3,000 


Monthly  pensfcm 


$8e[twi 

67  [  sn 

45  t  ^J 


>  Payment  to  widow  Increased  by  $S0  a  month  wh«a 
she  li  so  disabled  m  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  in  a  nursing 
borne. 


>  Flos  $16  [liO  ior  each  additional  ehfld. 

*  Payment  to  widow  Inereased  by  $iO  a  month  wbta 
■ba  is  so  disabled  as  to  require  the  ivgular  aid  and  attend. 
anoe  of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  In  a  nursing  bome- 
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Vo  uridov),  ont  or  more  children 


^jinoal  Income  equal  to  or 
less  than  (earned  mcome             Monthly  pension 
uchidwij- 

$1,800 

$40  ItSK-J  for  one  child  and 
$16  ItlSt  for  each  addi- 
tional ctiikl. 

rCNSION  INCREASES  TOIL  VETESANS  AND   Wn>OWS 
or  SPANISH -AMERICAN    WAR   AND   PRIOR   WARS 

Widows  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
ClvU  War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been 
receiving  a  pension  ol  $65  a  month  will  re- 
ceive a  basic  pension  payment  of  $70  a 
month  and  will  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
additional  $50  a  month  if  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home  or  If  In  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

Directs  the  AdinlnLBtrat(»'  of  Veterans' 
Aflalrs  to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran 
pecBloners  of  Spanish -American  War  and 
Indian  Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-211,  as  amended,  where  it  would  result 
in  their  receiving  a  higher  pension  payment. 
These  veterans.  If  they  have  not  elected  to 
receive  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
ail,  currently  receive  $135.45  monthly,  but 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  (209. 
(In  a  case  where  the  veteran's  wife  is  stiU 
living  and  be  has  Income  other  than  pensioQ 
of  $1,000  a  year  or  less)  upon  enactment  of 
tUsbUl. 

greCIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  VETERANS  AND  WIDOWS 
VITTTH   SEVERE  DISABnjTIES 

Veterans  who  continue  to  receive  pension 
payments  under  laws  effective  on  or  before 
June  30,  1960,  because  of  failure  to  rfect 
to  receive  pension  under  laws  effective  after 
that  date,  and  who  are  housebound  because 
of  the  severity  of  their  dlaabUltlee  but  un- 
able to  qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance 
allowance.  wUl  receive  pension  in  the 
amount  of  $100  a  month.  These  veterana 
now  receive  $78.75  a  month  If  on  the  pension 
toUm  10  or  more  years  or  if  66  years  of  age. 
or  older,  or  $66.15  If  under  age  65  or  on 
pension  rolls  less  than  10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  wars  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  allowaruse  of 
$50,  in  addition  to  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able, if  a  patient  in  a  nursing  hocne  or  if  in 
need  of  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person.  . 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  previously  eligible  to 
receive  aid  and  attendance  allowance  only 
upon  a  showing  that  they  were  helpless  or 
blind  or  BO  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  re- 
quire the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  an- 
othw  person,  wlU  be  presumed  to  be  in  need 
Of  regular  aid  and  attendance  If  a  patient 
in  a  public  or  private  nursing  home.  This 
pwatimptlon  also  applies  to  widows  in  deter- 
Bining  their  eligibility  to  receive  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  discussed  in  paragraph 
Immediately  preceding. 

Veterana  who  liave  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  presumed  to  be  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  These  veterans  must 
now  be  determined  by  VA  to  have  a  10-per- 
cent disability. 

The  special  allowance  paid  In  addition  to 
pension  otherwise  payable  to  veterans  who 
•re  housebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
ttielr  disabilities  and  who  are  receiving  pen- 
Bon  payment  tmder  provisions  of  law  effec- 
we  on  and  after  July  1,  1960  (PubUe  Law 
W-211,  as  amended)  is  increased  from  $35  to 
$♦0  a  month. 

Will  permit  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic 
or  rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
wd  supplies  (except  medicine),  when  medl- 
«Uy  Indicated,  to  veterans  receiving  pension 
5»»ed  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and  at- 
•sndance. 

Rwnilres  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
WUon  to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  re- 
^TOig  payments  of  pension  tinder  prwd- 
"2«  ot  law  in  effect  on  or  before  Jtme  SO, 


MISCBXANEOUS   PENSION   PkOVISIONS 

A  Widow  or  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  will 
be  permitted  to  exclude  amounts  paid  for 
the  last  illness  and  btirlal  of  a  child  of  the 
veteran,  when  computing  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.  A  widow  will  be  permitted 
to  exclude  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last  Ill- 
ness which  she  paid  prior  to  his  death. 

Eligibility  for  pension  extended  to  veter- 
ans with  service  on  or  after  August  5,  1964. 
and  their  widows  and  children,  on  the  same 
basis  as  Is  now  available  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes  marriage  reqtilrements  for  a 
widow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  widow  be  married 
to  the  veteran  prior  to  certain  spedfled  dates 
applicable  to  each  war  period;  or  for  S  or 
more  years;  or  for  any  p>erlod  of  time  if  a 
child  was  bom  of  the  marriage.  This  amend- 
ment would  change  the  6-year  requirement 
to  1  year,  and  would  clarify  the  provision  rel- 
ative to  a  child  born  to  the  parties  to  the 
marriage. 

ADDITIONAL    BENEFITS    POR     VETUIANS    ENTERING 
SERVICE     DURING     THE     VIETNAM     CONFUCT 

Provides  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously granted  to  veterans  who  serve  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  August 
6.  1964.  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be  deter- 
mined by  Presidential  proclamation  or  con- 
current reeolutton  of  the  Congress,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Disability  compensation  rates  and  de- 
pendency allowances  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  payable  at  the  full  wartime 
rate  under  all  circumstances.  Present  law 
provides  for  payment  of  the  wartime  rate 
only  when  disability  is  Incurred  In  line  of 
duty  "as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict"  or 
"while  engaged  in  extrahazardous  service  in- 
cluding such  service  under  conditions  simu- 
lating war,"  and  if  this  condition  is  not  met 
the  rate  Is  payable  at  80  percent  of  the  war- 
time rate. 

(2)  EllgibUity  extended  for  non-servlce- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children  on  the  same  basis  as  Is  prea- 
ently  available  to  veterans  of  World  War  1, 
World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  conflict  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

(3)  Eligibility  fOT  payment  ot  a  burial  al- 
lowance of  $250  to  survivors  of  deceased 
veterans. 


(4)  Extension  of  the  presumption  of  scrv- 
loe-oonnection  of  psychoses  developing  with- 
in a  years  foUowlng  discharge,  thus  provid- 
ing service-connected  status  for  medical  and 
hospital  treatment. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such 
as  authorizing  payments  to  State  home  for 
care  provided  veterans  of  this  period  and 
use  of  contract  private  beds  In  a  Common- 
wealth or  a  Possession  for  non-service-con- 
nected conditions.  The  same  type  of  care  pro- 
vided imder  contract  in  the  Veterans'  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Manila,  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines. 

Provides  for  the  following  additional  war- 
time benefit  for  veterans  with  service  In  tha 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  1955; 

Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,600  toward 
purchase  of  an  automobUe  for  veterans  who, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  have  lost  or  lost  the  use  of  one  or 
both  feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  have 
suffered  permanent  impairment  of  vision  In 
both  eyes  as  defined  in  the  law. 

MISCEIXANEOUS  PROVISIONS  APPUCABLE  TO  VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAB  I,  WORLD  WAR  n.  THE 
KOREAN  CONDUCT,  OR  SERVICR  ATTER  JANU- 
AKT  31,   IflSS 

Permits  payment  of  $47  per  month  statu- 
tory award  for  warUme  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  suffering  certain  anatomical 
losses  for  each  such  anatomical  loss  as  speci- 
fied In  the  law. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cation to  all  aid  and  attendance  penslonerR 
and  to  service-connected  disabled  veterana 
receiving  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
their  service-connected  disabiuty  but  who  are 
in  need  of  drugs  and  medicine  for  treatment 
of  a  non-servlce-connected  condition. 

Permits  the  fumUhlng  of  a  flag  to  eligible 
survivors  of  service  men  who  died  whUe  in 
the  service,  after  May  27.  1941.  but  his  re- 
mains were  lost  at  sea,  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  recovered. 

PROVISIONS     RELATED     TO     VETERANS'     AND     WAR 
OaPHANS'    EDUCATION    PBOCRAMS 

Increases  educational  allowance  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  benefits  tmder  provisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Beneflta  Act 
Of  1966  (Public  Law  89-358)  aa  indicated  in 
the  table  printed  below.  Present  allowancea 
are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed  in  bracJtets 
[  X  and  proposed  new  allowances  are  printed 
In  roman. 


T\pe  of  profram 


Institutional: 

Full  time 

Thr(><>-<iuarter  time 
HalJ-time 

Cooperative  ' 


No  der>eiidents 


$130  rnooj 

95   r    762 
80  f    «1 

106  [  ao] 


One  dependent 


Two  dependents    Each  dependent 


above  two 


$10.00 
7.00 
5.00 
T.OO 


n.™  c!lope"mlvM"ramh';g.'  '^'""'"'^'  ^'"^  ''^"'"«  "^  ""^^^^  <"  '"""Atrial  establishment  nipplemen.al  then-to  or 


The  rate  for  persons  on  active  duty  «•  those 
pvu^tilng  a  program  of  education  on  leaa 
than  half-time  basis  is  computed  at  the  rate 
of  establUhed  charges  for  tuition  and  fees 
which  the  educational  institution  requires 
Of  nonveteran  students  enrolled  in  the  same 
program  or  $130  [$1001  per  month  for  a  fuU- 
tlme  course,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

Permit  full  educational  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  "educationally  disadvantaged"  veteran»ao 
that  they  may  complete  high  school  without 
losing  ellgiblUty  for  college  training.  Time 
apent  In  pursuit  of  a  high  school  course  are 
not  to  be  charged  against  the  veteran's  basic 
period  of  entitlement. 

Provides  for  on-the-job.  farm  cooperative, 
and  flight  training  for  veterans  pursuing  an 
educational  program  as  a  result  of  eligibility 
accruing  to  them  as  a  result  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  Febru- 
ary 1,  1955.  Flight  training  is  provided  vet- 
erans who  have  valid  private  pilot  licensee 
or  equivalent  In  flight  training  houia  ajMl 
who  meet  medical  requirementa  for  a  com- 


mercial pUofa  license.  Educational  allow- 
ance computed  at  90  percent  of  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  for  nonveterans 
enrolled  In  the  same  flight  training  course 
With  $130  per  month  to  equal  1  month  of 
training  eligibility. 

On-Job  trainees  will  receive  for  the  first  6 
months:  No  dependente.  $80;  one  dependent, 
$90;  two  or  more  dependents.  $100.  PaymenU 
are  reduced  in  each  succeeding  6-month 
period. 

Permits  payment  of  an  annual  fee  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  based  on  peak  enroll- 
ment (in  October),  of  veterans  pursuing  a 
course  tmder  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-358, 
as  amended. 

Amends  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
Blatance  Act  by  Increasing  the  period  of  time 
dtiring  which  training  may  be  taJten.  Present 
law  permita  training  between  ages  18  and  23. 
This  bill  would  extend  the  23-year  limit 
to  26. 
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PHOVISIONS    RKLATKD    TO     HOTTSINO 

Extends  over-all  delimiting  date  for  en- 
titlement of  World  War  n  veteran*  to  a 
gUarsmteed  direct  loan  or  business  loan  from 
July  25.  1986,  to  July  36.  1970. 

The  Administrator  may  Increase  maxi- 
mum allowable  direct-bousing  loan  trocn 
tl7,500  to  $25,000  In  areas  where  he  flnds  cost 
levels  so  require. 


International  Tbouf  ht  Gintrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grant- 
ing of  monopolistic  advantage  to  com- 
munication concerns  and  the  use  of  pro- 
graming with  the  so-called  fairness  doc- 
trine way  be  best  imderstood  by  a  special 
report  In  the  August  15  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

Why  not  an  International  educr.tlonal 
communication  system  financed  by  the 
UjS.  tax  dollars  and  channeled  by  Eu- 
gene V.  Rostow  who  disapproves  of  n.S. 
national  sovereignty?  An  International 
thought  control  center.  A  fairness  doc- 
trine extoislon. 

Umm  States  Rtvuwino  Communications 

Policy 

(By  Oamett  D.  Horner) 

President  Johnson  has  started  a  compre- 
hensive review  looking  toward  formulation  of 
a  new  TiatinnaJ   communications  policy. 

The  review  could  favor  merger  of  Ameri- 
can cotnpanlee  in  the  international  ccm- 
munlcattons  field.  And  Johnson  urges  the 
So^et  Union  to  Join  the  international  tele- 
communications satellite  system. 

The  desirability  of  merging  the  interna- 
tional actlvltlee  of  such  companies  as  Inter- 
national Telei^one  &  Telegraph.  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  and  the  Communications  Satel- 
Ute  Corp.  Is  one  of  the  matters  to  be  exam- 
ined by  a  task  force  of  key  government 
olBclals  set  up  by  the  president. 

MSSSACK  TO  OONGRXSS 

The  task  force  also  will  look  into  such 
questions  as  how  soon  a  domestic  communi- 
cations satellite  system  might  be  economi- 
cally feasible. 

Johnson  outlined  his  thinking  on  some 
key  aspects  of  comm\inlcatlons  policy  and 
the  need  for  formulating  a  new  national 
policy  for  the  space  age  In  a  special  message 
to  Congress  late  yesterday. 

Unlike  most  presidential  messages  to  Con- 
gress. It  did  not  ask  for  any  legislation. 
MMArraats  sttppoMt 

He  reaffirmed  American  support  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  global  system  of  communica- 
tions satellites  to  make  modem  communi- 
cations available  to  all  nations. 

Specifically,  be  said  the  United  States 
supports  continuation  of  the  International 
Telecommunioations  Consortium  (Intel- 
sat) ,  fonxMd  in  1964,  which  now  has  58 
nations  as  members,  pach  member  contri- 
butes to  the  expense  of  the  system  and 
shares  In  its  revenues  according  to  their 
use  of  it.  Comsat,  the  VS.  representative, 
Is  the  consortium  manager. 

The  1904  Intelsat  agreement  is  subject 
to  renegotiation  In  1969. 

Johnson  urged  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  nations  to  Join  Intelsat 
eventuaUy  linking  the  Soviet  domestic  com- 
munications satellite  system  with  the  inter- 
national system. 


Discussing  proposals  for  possible  merger 
of  the  several  American-owned  international 
communlcationB  companies,  the  President 
said,  "There  is  a  legitimate  question  as  to 
whether  the  present  division  at  ownership 
continues  to  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

He  said  critics  argue  that  communications 
rates  are  regulated  so  that  price  competi- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  divided  ownership 
means  maintaining  expensive  duplicating 
facilities  which  increase  operating  costs  and 
result  In  higher  rates. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  a  domes- 
tic communications  satellite  system,  John- 
son said  any  sucb  system  should  be  supervised 
by  Intelsat  to  assure  compabUlty  of 
systems  design,  position  in  orbit,  assignment 
of  frequencies  and  other  technical  con- 
siderations. 

The  President  said  the  task  force  he  named 
will  "examine  our  entire  International  com- 
munications posture."  He  asked  for  a  final 
report  within  one  year,  with  interim  reports 
in  the  meantime. 

Eugene  V.  Rostow,  undersecretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  task  force.  Its  numbers  Include  high 
officials  of  several  other  government  agencies 
interested  in  the  problem. 


International  Dmm  Corps  Week: 
September  2-9 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  25ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  It  is  my  pleasant  task  to  remind 
my  colleagues,  as  I  have  In  past  years, 
of  the  fact  that  September  2-9  Is  Inter- 
national Drum  Corps  Week.  I  am  espe- 
cially happy  this  year  to  draw  attention 
to  this  worthy  occasion  because  of  the 
motto  for  196T:  "Pageantry  and  Patriot- 
ism— Youth  on  Parade."  The  accent  on 
youth  is  noteworthy  because  few  activi- 
ties that  I  can  think  of  offer  such  a 
unique  service  to  all  people  through 
youth  and  few  activities  offer  youth  so 
much  In  pleasure  and  actual  accomplish- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  Intimately  Involved, 
there  is  the  thrill  of  performing  and  the 
gratification  and  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment for  a  job  well  done.  It  allows  an  op- 
portunity for  these  young  people  to  per- 
fect their  talents  and  to  keep  fit.  It  Is 
also  a  wcxiderf  ul  educational  experience 
for  our  youth  to  learn  more  about  the 
flag  and  their  national  heritage  while 
enjoying  and  Joining  In  a  productive 
activity. 

For  those  who  stand  aside  and  watch, 
there  is  the  thrill  of  the  march  and  the 
excitement  of  a  parade.  Everyone  en- 
joys the  stirring  atmosphere  of  a  pa- 
triotic celebration.  A  well -trained 
marching  corjw  is  an  inspiring  sight  and 
'  a  Joy  to  watch  as  it  skillfully  executes  its 
maneuvers. 

What  better  way  to  promote  juvenile 
decency  than  through  an  activity  that 
accomplishes  so  many  pleasing  results: 
skill,  eiducation,  physical  fitness,  musical 
talents,  and  most  of  all  fun  and  enjoy- 
ment for  those  watching  and  listening 
and  for  those  participating. 


For  Milwaukee— the  home  of  the  woiid 
famous  Fourth  of  July  Circus  I^irade— 
I  salute  a  great  American  tradltlcm  dur> 
Ing  International  Drum  Corps  Week. 


The  Ammcan  Syndrome 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  lANGEN 

OF    MINKBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augu3t  16.  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  about  the  Federal  Govemmenfs 
efforts  to  fight  a  war  and  still  carry  on 
business  as  usual  at  home.  Many  of  us 
feel  that  we  are  overextendlng  our  re- 
sources. Bruce  Blossat.  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  took  a  look  at 
this  problem  in  a  recent  column  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

It  Is  Interesting  reading,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

Blamx  Ooes  to  tss  Auxbican  Stndrome 
(By  Bruce  Blossat) 

Some  veteran  observers  here  are  presently 
faulting  President  Johnson  not  only  for  try- 
ing to  do  too  much  on  too  many  fronts  but 
for  tiTlng  to  persuade  tlie  American  people 
that  everything  is  possible  at  once. 

He  Is  8p>eclflcally  charged  with  not  estab- 
lishing needed  priorities  as  among  the  Viet- 
nam war,  the  racial  struggle  and  anti-poverty 
effort,  foreign  aid,  and  so  on. 

The  complaint  ought  to  be  lodged  not 
against  Mr.  Johnson  alone  but  against  what 
might  be  termed  the  American  syndrome. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  no  president  nor  any 
other  kind  of  leader  has  ever  spoken  foroe- 
Inlly  for  a  system  of  priorities  In  this  country, 
with  or  without  emergency  situations. 

This  was  true  even  in  the  obvious  extremity 
o<  World  War  II.  In  1943,  a  furore  went  up 
when  it  was  disclosed  ttiat  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt was  considering  drastic  cuts  in  civilian 
output.  The  plan  was  burled.  Scholars  now 
say  wartime  civilian  production  was  kept  at 
an  amazingly  high  level. 

It  Is  the  ingrained  habit  of  UJS.  leadership, 
across  the  board,  to  assume  that  in  rich 
America  everything  can  be  done  and  there- 
fore no  really  hanh  priorities  need  be  set. 

More  than  this,  ovir  leaders  have  for  decadei 
tended  consistently  to  exaggerate  the  pros- 
pect, to  enlarge  the  promise  almost  without 
limit.  The  outlook  in  war  is  painted  bright, 
the  economy  is  found  encouraging,  major 
legislative  proposals  are  offered  as  final  solu- 
tions rather  than  as  patches  on  problems. 

Almost  no  Infliientlal  elements  in  n.S.  so- 
ciety are  exempt  l^m  the  speU  of  the  Ameri- 
can syndrome.  Liberals  who  want  to  make  it 
a  sin  peculiar  to  Mr.  Johnson  should  review 
their  own  history. 

Por  naore  than  three  decades  they  or  their 
earlier  counterparts  have  been  trying  to  In- 
vest particular  pieces  of  legislation  with  the 
special  magic  of  the  "ultimate  solution". 

A  perfect  example  Is  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  a  scattershot,  only  partly  ef- 
fective assault  on  the  problems  of  "distressed 
areas."  In  the  late  1950's,  its  loud  exponents 
portrayed  it  as  a  virtually  sure  means  of  lift- 
ing the  curse  of  distress. 

Americans  are  an  impatient  people.  Being 
rich  In  resource,  they  learned  long  ago  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  did  not  have  to  be 
patient.  From  this  history  arose  the  notion 
that  they  would  not  be  patient,  that  they 
want  only  the  optimistic  word  and  cannot 
take  bad  news. 

In  sector  after  sector  of  U.S.  life,  the  ides 
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Iiudened:  Americans  must  be  promised  the 
,^ld  tomorrow  if  they  are  to  get  thru  today. 

But  as  gigantism  has  increasingly  afflicted 
the  nation's  life,  the  gap  has  widened  steadily 
between  overstated  promise  and  the  glacial 
pace  of  real   change. 

A  terrible  irony  it  Is,  that  rising  numbers 
of  U.S.  Negroes  sbotild  begin  urgently  Imitat- 
mg  the  Impatience  c^  established  white  so- 
ciety at  a  turn  In  history  when  the  gap 
between  easy  promise  and  retU  hope  lias 
become  so  huge. 

This  country  may  be  over-extended,  trying 
to  do  more  than  it  should  or  can.  But  If  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  guilty  of  veiling  that  fact, 
be  is  hardly  different  from  critics  who  pro- 
pose laying  out  hundreds  of  bUllons  to  re- 
make U.S.  cities  in  quick,  sweeping  strokes — 
with  no  genuine  attention  to  how  it  can  be 
schleved  or  paid  for.  They  are  caught  up  in 
ttte  syndrome  they  attack. 


Mafaane   Article   Angers   Retidents 
Plymoatk,  Mick. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   ICICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  dis- 
tressed and  shocked  to  read  in  the  Au- 
gust 8  edition  of  Look  Magazine  that 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  was  a  center  of  Illegal 
drug  activity.  Citizens  of  this  outstand- 
ing residential  community  in  Michigan's 
Second  District  were  astounded  and 
angered  by  this  outrageous  and  false 
daim.  Plymouth  is  a  line  community  and 
has  no  significant  drug  or  crime  problem. 

What  was  behind  the  unfounded 
charge  that  Plymouth  is  a  dope  center? 
Veteran  newspaperman  W.  W.  Edgar,  of 
the  Plymouth  Mall  L  Observer,  conducted 
a  thorough  investigation.  Far  from  being 
a  widespread  community  problem,  Edgar 
discovered  that  the  "drug  problem"  in- 
TOlved  only  one  small  firm — and  there  it 
centered  around  a  small  bookkeeplftg  dis- 
crepancy which  was  quickly  corrected  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Plymouth's  reputation  was  slurred  in  a 
national  publication.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight 
and  include  Mr.  Edgar's  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  August  13  Plymouth  Mall 
*  Observer  to  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Ou«  Pltmodth  a  Dope  Centek?  Weix. 

Hardlt 

(By  W.  W.  Edgar) 

A  single  sentence  in  the  Look  Magazine 
•ditlOD  of  August  8  referring  to  Plymouth 
••  a  center  of  the  Atx.^  problem  in  the  na- 
Mon  shocked  area  residents,  brought  stormy 
•••nlals  from  the  law  enforcement  officers 
•od.  upon  Investigation,  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  unusual  set  of  clrcum- 
•>»nce8  that  made  a  mountan  of  a  molehill. 

■nie  Look  article  entitled.  "Drugs.  The 
wonting  Menace  of  Abuse"  was  written  by 
""••ad  H.  Berg,  and  in  It  he  declared,  in 
psrt: 

"^epidemic  of  drug  abuse  Is  sweeping  the 
"*wm.  The  contagion,  centered  on  college 
■jPiwe.  also  Infects  high-school  students 
■w  sduits  in  our  cities,  suburbs  and  small 
No  one  Is  Immune  .  .  . 


"Drugs  no  longer  are  a  slum  problem  .  .  . 

"Serious  drug  problems  sweep  through 
white  America:  Junction  City.  Kans^  Page- 
d&le,  Mo.:  Woodford.  Va.;  Plymouth.  Mich. — 
places  with  apple-pie  smells  and  wind- 
snapped  flags.  .  .  ." 

This  was  the  sole  reference  to  Plymouth 
in  the  lengthy  article  but  the  charge  of  being 
a  "dope  center'  brought  quick  and  pointed 
denials  from  the  city  and  township  author- 
ities. 

City  Police  Chief  Robo-t  Corrlngton  called 
it  "muck-raking  that  has  given  Plymouth 
an  unwarranted  black-eye.  If  no  city  had  a 
bigger  dope  or  drug  problem  than  Plymouth, 
It  would  be  a  damn  clean  country." 

Public  Safety  Director  Paul  Albright  of 
Plymouth  Township  was  aghast  with  dis- 
belief when  shown  the  article. 

In  view  of  these  reactions  how  could  such 
an  article  come  to  be  written? 

The  Mail  &  Observer  Immediately  con- 
tacted all  parties  and  agencies  concerned. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

The  author,  reached  at  his  office  at  Look 
Magazine,  revealed  that  the  source  of  his 
Information  was  the  March  1  Newletter  dis- 
tributed by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, which  stated: 

"On  February  1.  1967  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals, 
accompanied  by  Michigan  State  Police  and 
BDAC  agents  executed  a  court  order  for 
seizure  of  controlled  drugs  from  Plymouth 
Laboratories  In  Plsrmouth,  Michigan. 

"This  seizure  was  made  after  an  account- 
aWllty  investigation  of  the  firm's  distribution 
records  revealed  numerous  violations  of  the 
record-keeping  requirements  of  the  Drug 
Abuse    Control    Amendment. 

"Simultaneous  with  the  seizure,  which 
amounted  to  approximately  7.5  million  dose 
units  of  controlled  drugs,  the  Michigan 
Board  of  Pharmacy  revoked  the  firm's  drug 
license. 

"The  accountability  Investigation  o*  Ply- 
mouth Laboratories  was  prompted  after 
agents,  who  had  arranged  tor  purchase  of 
•ome  two  million  anphetamlnes  during  an 
under  cover  investigations,  determined  that 
the  drugs  were  coming  from  the  Plymouth 
Labors  torlee . " 

The  author  then  referred  any  further  ques- 
tioning to  the  regional  office  of  the  Drug 
Abuse   Commission. 

At  this  agency,  Donald  Schnettler.  one  of 
the  men  In  charge  of  the  Detroit  crfHce,  stated 
ttiat  there  was  little  information  available 
and  suggested  that  contact  be  made  with 
Jack  Trumbauer,  assistant  VB.  district  at- 
torney. Inasmuch  as  it  was  a  civil  case. 

Trumbauer  pwinted  out  that  a  consent  de- 
cree had  been  obtained  in  Federal  Court  with 
Plymouth  Laboratories  regarding  the  records. 
He  further  stated  that  the  case  did  not 
originate  in  Michigan,  but  emanated  from 
the  eastern  region  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
Jersey  where  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for 
a  Paul  J.  Raisig.  a  licensed  dealer,  who  had 
been  charged  with  Illegal  traffic  In  drugs. 

Raisig.  a  native  of  Kalamazoo,  was  arrested 
during  the  Investigation  at  Plymouth  Labor- 
atories and  according  to  the  UJS.  attorney 
the  case  Is  still  pending. 

U.S.  Marshal  OvUle  H.  Trotter,  of  Detroit, 
offered  the  further  Information  that  on 
March  9,  1967  a  consent  decree  was  issued 
in  Federal  Court  ordering  the  return  of  the 
medicines  to  the  Plymouth  Laboratories.  He 
stated  that  the  Pood  &  Drug  investigators 
apparently  had  found  a  very  small  deficiency 
In  the  medicines  and  they  were  returned  to 
be  reworked. 

The  U.S.  Marshal  emphasized  that  this  was 
not  a  criminal  action,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  suspicion  of  Illegal  drug  traffic,  the  medi- 
cines would  not  have  been  returned. 

Rubin  Losh,  present  owner  who  took  over 
control  of  Plymouth  Laboratories  several 
years  ago.  readily  admitted  that  there  had 
been  a  slight  discrepancy  In  the  records  that 
were  quickly  corrected — and  his  license 


reinstated.  He  also  admitted  doing  business 
with  Paul  Raisig  for  a  long  time. 

"Raisig  Is  a  licensed  dealer,"  he  said,  "and 
I  have  been  doing  bualneaa  with  him  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  no  way  of  teUlng  whether 
he  makes  Ulegal  sales,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  such  a  reference  would  be  made  toward 
the  City  of  Plymouth." 

And  so  the  moiintaln  became  a  molehill. 


Farm  Borean  Companies  Pay  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTJ3 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  recent  unfair  attacks  on  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Its  members,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  article  written  by  the  highly  respected 
farm  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
concerning  the  business  aspects  of  Farm 
Bureau-affiliated  companies: 
lowA  FAUf  BuBiAD  PAm  OvEB  $1  Mnxiow 
IN  Taxes 
(By  Don  Muhm)  \ 

The  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which 
says  It  "has  nothing  to  hide"  aa  far  as  tax 
matters  are  concerned,  paid  at  least  $1,150,- 
000  in  state  and  federal  tazee  through  its 
business-affiliated  companies  In  1966. 

"We  welcome  any  investigation  into  our  tax 
matters,"  stated  J.  MerrlU  Anderson.  Newton 
farmer  and  state  Farm  Bureau  president  now 
completing  his  second,  two-year  term  in  that 
office. 

"We  have  lived  by  and  have  abided  by 
state  and  federal  laws."  he  salcL 

The  tax  status  of  state  Farm  Bureau  units, 
such  as  the  Iowa  organization  which  has 
113,000  members,  as  well  as  the  parent  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  been  under 
fire. 

MAIN    ATTACKXX  I 

Source  of  the  attack  Is  RepresentaUve 
Joseph  Resnick  (Dem..  N.T.),  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agricultiuv  and 
chairman  of  that  committee's  subcommittee 
on  rural  development. 

Resnick  has  called  for  an  investigation  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  the  Farm 
Bureau's  tax  status.  His  charges  have  put 
new  focus  on  the  structure  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, which  nationally  is  the  largest  gen- 
eral farm  organization  with  1.7  million  mem- 
bers. 

Iowa  Farm  Bureau  leaders  feel  that  Res- 
nick's  blanket  charges  are  erroneous,  and 
that  they  have  created  confusion  concern- 
ing the  organization  and  its  affiliated  com- 
panies. 

They  point  out  that  the  Farm  Bureau  as 
an  organization  is  tax-exempt,  but  that  its 
affiliated  companies  are  taxed  like  any  other 
comparable  business  concema. 

"The  Farm  Bureau  Is  not  in  the  Insurance 
business,"  said  Iowa  President  Anderson.  "It 
did  help  start  insurance  companies  which 
are  separate  c<»T>oratlonB  organized  under 
the  same  laws  as  other  Iowa-based  insurance 
companies. 

"These  companies  were  formed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  serve  its  members." 

Anderson  reported  tliat  the  Farm  Bureaa 
Life  Insurance  Co.  operate*  under  the  Mine 
tax  laws  as  does  every  other  life  tneurmnee 
stock  comi>any  in  Iowa. 

"And  this  company  pays  taxes  like  every 
other  company,"  Anderson  added. 
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PAID    $778,000 


In  1966,  Farm  Bureau  LUe  p«ld  $T7e,000 
In  federal  and  state  taxes,  according  to  An- 
deraon.  Tbla  company  had  $7S0  mlllloti  In 
force  at  tbe  end  oC  last  year  In  th«  states 
(Iowa.  Minnesota  and  Nebraska)  In  wbldl 
lit  operates. 

The  Farm  Biireau  Mutual  Insurance  Co, 
which  deals  In  casualty,  fire  and  hall  cover- 
age, paid  taxes  of  $338,000  last  year.  This 
money  was  largely  premium  tax  since  operat- 
ing looses  for  casualty  companies  were  high 
in  1966  and  tlie  Farm  Bureau  coDcem  did 
not  pay  any  federal  Income  tax  for  the  1966 
year. 

Anderson  said  that  the  ,  Farm  Bureau - 
aflUlated  PS  Serricee,  Inc.,  of  Bloomington, 
ni^  also  pays  taxes  the  same  as  any  other 
farm  supply  concern.  Tills  company  sells  fer- 
tiliser feed  and  other  farm  Items  largely  to 
farmers  In  Iowa,  lUlnots  and  Wisconsin. 

Taxes  of  936,000  were  paid  last  year  for  the 
FELrm  Bureau  state  office  building  and  re- 
lated faculties  in  downtown  Des  Moines. 
Most  of  this  tax  money  related  to  property 
taxation,  Anderson  said. 

ON    ONLT    PAST 

Taxes  are  paid  on  only  that  part  of  a 
Farm  Bureau  oOlce  or  related  facility  that 
Is  used  for  n<Hi-organizatlonal  purposes, 
such  as  insurance  or  farm  supply  business 
(^>eratloQS. 

"If  half  of  an  office  la  used  for  non-orga- 
nization purposes."  said  Anderson,  "then  that 
half  of  the  Farm  Bureau  office,  its  eq\ilpment 
and  facilities,  is  taxed  lllce  any  other  busi- 
ness place." 

The  Polk  County  Farm  Bureau  office  was 
mentioned  In  a  suit  filed  last  week  in  Dis- 
trict Court  here.  The  Greater  Des  Moines 
Chamber  oC  Cocmnerce  claimed,  in  the  suit, 
that  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  tax-exempt 
statXM  granted  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Farm  Bureau  officials  pointed  out  later, 
however,  that  $740  will  be  paid  in  property 
taxes  this  year  on  the  PcHk  County  Farm 
Bureau  building  located  at  1200  E.  Euclid 
ave. 

The  $740  in  taxes  relates  to  that  portion  of 
this  building  used  for  other  than  Polk 
County  Farm  Bureau  purposes. 

"The  tax-exempt  aspect  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau relates  only  to  the  c»ganlzatlon  Itself, 
and  not  to  Its  non-organlzatlon  activities," 
Anderson  said. 

The  Farm  Bureau  president,  Anderson,  Is 
also  president  of  two  of  the  Farm  Bureau's 
afflliatsd  Insurance  companies  which  oper- 
ate in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  All  of 
the  corporations  share  in  paying  his  salary, 
Which  Is  not  made  public. 


Berksliirc  FestiTal  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MABSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  special  day  In  my  district  In 
Massachusetts.  Oot.  John  A.  Volpe  has 
proclaimed  August  17  as  Berkshire  Fes- 
tival Day  throughout  Massachusetts,  llie 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts 
at  the  Tanglewood  Music  Festival  In 
Lenox.  Mass.,  have  long  been  a  highlight 
of  the  summer  season  In  Berkshire  Coun- 
ty, and  It  Is  fitting  that  they  will  be  fea- 
tured on  Augiist  17. 

At  7 :30  In  the  evening,  Erich  Lelnsdorf 
will  conduct  a  gala  concert  by  the  Boston 


Symphony  Orchestra  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram to  benefit  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center.  The  concert  wUl  be  televised  live 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing in  the  country,  and  I  feel  that  it 
Is  appropriate  that  their  music  should 
be  brought  to  the  whole  country  on 
Bei^shlre  Festival  Day. 

I  am  further  pleased  to  announce  in 
this  connection  that  Monday  evening, 
August  21,  Arthur  Fiedler  will  conduct 
the  Boston  Pops  Orchestra  in  a  special 
concert  at  Expo  67  in  Montreal.  This 
program  win  highlight  Massachusetts 
Day  at  Expo  67. 


Realistic  Riot  Prevention  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  CALZPoamA 
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Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  is  concerned  about  condi- 
tions in  city  slums  and  other  disadvan- 
taged communities.  Few  are  able  to  take 
a  view  that  Is  both  realistic  and  cour- 
ageous. In  my  opinion,  the  editors  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  have 
effectively  done  this. 

In  the  following  editorial,  "Program  for 
Jobs  in  the  Slimis,"  a  root  problem  is 
frankly  identified  and  constructively 
treated: 

Pbocrams   roR  Jobs  in   thk  Slums 

There  have  been  plenty  of  calls  for  "Instant 
hiring"  of  slum  dwellers.  The  constant  theme 
of  Negro  leaders — and  of  many  white  public 
officials — Is  that  lack  of  jobs  Is  basic  to  \m- 
rest  In  the  big  cities. 

Instant  hiring  by  private  employers  has 
not  happened  nor  will  it  happen  imless  the 
Jobless  have  skills.  Private  firms  cannot  hire 
unqualified  help. 

"What's  needed  to  close  the  gap  on  an  Im- 
mediate basis  Is  some  sort  of  government 
program  for  creating  work,"  says  a  Philadel- 
phia businessman. 

Well,  why  not?  There  could  be  a  double 
purpose  In  such  programs.  One  would  be  to 
give  the  unemployed  something  to  do.  The 
other  would  be  to  improve  living  conditions 
in  the  slums. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  final  abolish- 
ment of  poverty  must  rest  on  long-range 
programs,  which  produce  steady,  though  un- 
spectacular results.  During  the  last  few  years, 
the  majority  of  Negroes  have  been  moving 
ahead  both  la  employment  and  education. 
The  averags  level  of  mcome  among  non- 
white  families,  though  atlll  well  below  that 
of  whites,  tias  been  rising  more  swiftly  than 
that  of  whites. 

But  within  the  broad  framework  of  Negro 
Improvement,  there  have  been  some  striking 
disparities.  As  of  June  1967.  government 
statistics  showed  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  non-white  men  had  declined  to 
4.6  per  cent.  However,  among  non-white 
youttis — those  in  thrtr  late  teens — the  unem- 
ployment rats  nationally  was  an  appalling  26 
percent. 

This  Is  exactly  the  element  that  has  taken 
the  lead  In  the  city  riots.  Most  of  them  are 
school  dropouts,  and  have  no  job  training.  In 
a  technologloal  society,  they  are  unemploy- 
abls  and  wUl  remain  so  unless  their  condi- 
tion Is  changed. 


A  government  program  could  offer  them 
work  in  the  slums;  cleaning,  painting,  re- 
pair work  of  all  kinds,  rat  eradication— you 
nams  it.  Whatever  housing  111  exists  any. 
where,  the  slums  have  a  sample. 

Hopefully,  suoh  programs  would  get  the 
youths  in  the  working  habit,  and  encourage 
them  to  move  on  to  training  programs.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ghetos — which  are  now  de- 
pressing enough  to  make  any  human  being 
hostile — would   be   brightened. 

Training  programs  now  exist  In  the  War 
on  rvjverty  organization.  Possibly,  utilization 
of  the  Job  training  could  be  tied  into  the 
works  program,  and  made  a  requirement,  to 
that  case,  expansion  of  the  training  setup 
might  be  necessary. 

Further,  the  able-bodied  on  welfare  couw 
be  removed  from  the  rolls  and  required  to 
work,  thus  reducing  expenditures  in  that 
field  somewhat. 

Finally,  a  public  works  program  would 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  those  willing  to 
work  and  those  who  use  lack  of  Jobs  only  gj 
an  excuse  for  protest.  The  good  and  the  bad 
need  to  be  labeled. 

There  are  Indications  that  the  administra- 
tion would  be  receptive  to  a  works  program 
if  there  were  some  strong  hints  from  the 
public.  How  to  get  the  message  through  to 
Congress  is  a  tougher  problem,  tor  Congrea 
Is  in  a  dour  mood  where  money  is  concerned. 

Yet,  this  is  the  kind  of  Investment  that 
could  pay  long-range  dividends.  It  offers  an 
opporttinity  for  progressive  congressmen  to 
formulate  a  realistic  venture. 


On  Rioting — We  Can  Tear  Down,  bnt  Caa 
We  Boild  Up? 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
while  we  are  discussing  and  voting  on 
another  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at  Im- 
proving the  civil  righM  of  all  Americans, 
It  seems  p>articularly  timely  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  in  a  leading  Negro  publica- 
tion which  takes  a  commendable  attitude 
regarding  Negro  rights  and  responsi- 
blliUes. 

This  outstanding  editorial  by  Clarence 
J.  Irving,  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Voice, 
deserves  thoughtful  consideration.  Per- 
sonally, I  applaud  the  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible tone  of  Mr.  Irvlng's  comments 
and  believe  they  will  contribute  much  to 
improvements  in  community  relations 
between  Negroes  and  others. 

I  include  the  editorial  as  a  portion  of 
my  remarks: 

On  Rioting — Ws  Can  Tear  Down,  but  Cam 
Wx  Btmoj  Up? 

"We  Shall  Tear  Down"  ought  to  be  the  new 
title  of  a  Negro  national  anthem  repladag 
"We  Shall  Overcome."  In  the  U.S.  ghetto  to- 
day, deertruction  Is  the  by-word.  It  must  hap- 
pen for  sure,  because  the  revolution  is  too 
far  gone  to  turn  arovmd. 

However,  looking  Into  the  future,  we  ask, 
after  the  Molotov  cocktails,  fires  and  looting, 
will  the  Negro  be  free  and  able  to  create  any- 
thing of  value  on  his  own? 

There  are  grave  doubts  about  our  construc- 
tive abmty — it's  a  little  more  difficult  to  build 
up  than  to  break  down.  And  thus  far  In  thl* 
covmtry  our  greatest  achievements  are  In 
singing,  dancing,  and  making  love.  Also,  we 


have  been  able  to  yell  quite  loudly  about  our 
problems — about  the  white  man  having  his 
loot  on  our  neck.  Also,  we  have  been  great 
speech  makers.  py>r  example  at  the  national 
blac)^  power  conference  of  last  week  In  New- 
ark, some  main  goals  reportedly  Include: 

•• — Negro  controlled  financial  Institutions 
supported  by  bonds  to  provide  for  neighbor- 
hood credit  unions  and  housing  and  business 
loans."  and 

•' — Selective  buying  to  fore  Job  upgrading 
and  a  nation-wide  'buy-black'  move." 

The  words  sound  fine,  but  It's  a  fact  tliat 
in  business,  economics,  money,  that  Is  vrtth 
"green  power,"  the  black  man  just  len'tready. 
It's  a  fact  that  all  of  the  speeches  In  the 
world  are  Jxist  hot  air  without  the  economic 
power  that  the  man  wields  who  controls  our 
politicians,  our  Jobs— our  very  lives. 

It's  a  fact  that  gaining  economic  power 
has  been  a  goal  for  the  Negro  since  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Negro  Business  League  of  the 
early  1900'e — the  colored  man's  Chamber  of 
Commerce — which  tried  to  make  the  Negro 
a  force  In  the  buslnees  world — and  failed. 

Black  nationalists  like  Marcus  Garvey,  be- 
fore Stokeley  Cannlchael  even  thought  about 
being  bom,  wanted  Negroes  to  own  stores  and 
factories,  to  get  closer  to  green  power.  Gar- 
vey himself  set  an  example  by  running  an 
all-Negro  steamship  company,  the  ill-fated 
Black  Star  Line,  which  failed  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  »500,000.00  after  fotir  years. 

Today  there  Is  the  NEIU,  the  Negro  Eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  Union — with  ex-foot- 
baller Jim  Brown  at  the  helm,  trying  again 
to  do  what  countless  other  black  business 
groups  have  before  failed. 

Uncle  Sam  has  tried  hard  to  help  us.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  last  week  that 
Sam  has  lost  more  than  $10  million  In  de- 
faulted SnuOl  Buslnees  loans  to  brothers. 

The  facts — aside  from  glittering  speeches 
and  goals — are  saddening.  Although  there  are 
Indivldiial  rich  blacks — they  have  made  It  by 
and  large  In  fields  like  show  business  and 
personal  services,  or  In  areas  where  he  had 
little  or  no  competition,  and  a  tremendous 
edge — beauty  culture,  Insurance  and  real 
estate,  for  example. 

But  we  have  no  beautiful  skyscrapers,  no 
hotels  (we  take  them  over  when  dllapltated) , 
no  department  stores,  no  factories  hiring 
more  than  ten  people,  no  buses,  no  electric 
or  gas  companies. 

The  black  conference  also  called  for  a  sep- 
arate nation  here  In  the  U.S.  for  black  peo- 
ple. This,  of  course,  la  possible,  but  right  off 
the  bat,  such  a  nation  would  be  In  sad  shape 
because  the  black  man  has  never  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  white  man  economically. 

Aside  from  equal  rlghts-^money  makes  this 
world  go  Yound,  and  thoughtful  Negroes 
must  be  prepared  to  fill  the  void  created  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Revolution. 

Last  week  in  San  Diego  several  businesses 
were  closed  on  Imperial  Avenue  after  having 
windows  broken  the  week  before.  ThU  week 
the  convenient  branch  of  the  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric company  moved  its  location. 

New  businesses,  which  could  hire  more  of 
us,  ape  frightened  of  setting  up  In  our  neigh- 
borhood. We  not  only  need  the  Jobs  that 
toese  businesses  could  offer,  but  we  need 
their  services.  It  costs  to  tajfe  a  bus  down- 
town. And  if  you  drive,  it  costs  for  gas  and 
parking. 

The  Negro  must  come  out  the  loser  when 
he  destroys,  at  random,  that  which  could 
help  him,  and  that  which  he  U  unable  or 
unwilling  to  replace, 

I'm  reminded  of  a  child  who  gets  a*thrtll 
out  of  being  able  to  dismantle  his  toy  to 
see  how  it's  made,  but  then  cannot  begin  to 
put  It  together  again. 

Negroes  must  begin  to  take  more  lessons 
»na  more  responslblUty  in  economics.  This 
«nnot  be  done  as  quickly  as  breaking  a 
wndow.  But  ifs  just  as  Important.  And  in 
™*  meantime,  maybe  some  windows  ought 
"ot  to  be  broken,  untU  we  know  how  to  make 


"From  'Hear'  and  Tkere" 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dol ton- South  Holland  Shopper  is  a  pub- 
lication specializing  in  advertising  and 
shopping  news  and  does  not  as  a  general 
rule  take  an  editorial  position.  However, 
in  its  August  10  edition  Editor  Harold 
Pals,  in  his  personal  "Here  and  There" 
column  produced  a  frank  and  thought 
provoking  commentary  on  the  riots  which 
have  been  afflicting  the  country.  In  plac- 
ing this  commentary  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
grassroots  thinking,  vigorously  express- 
ing the  concern  of  the  writer  with  the 
conditions  the  Nation  has  faced  in  re- 
cent months.  The  article  is  timely  and, 
as  I  pointed  out,  frank  and  thought  pro- 
voking. Since  it  is  the  type  of  commen- 
tary that  should  stimulate  honest  discus- 
sion, I  urge  that  it  be  thoughtfully  read 
by  the  Members. 

The  article  follows: 

FsoM  "Hjbab"  ANn  There 
(By  Harold  Pals) 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  Indeed  why  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  have  to 
appoint  a  special  commission  to  Investigate 
the  causes  of  the  riots  and  mob  violence 
which  have  swept  our  land  like  wildfire  In 
recent  weeks.  Either  he  Is  blind  to  certain 
facts  or  he  does  not  care  to  face  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answers  to  the 
causes  of  riots  are  not  only  readUy  available 
but  that  they  are  vertly  flying  in  our  face. 
Anyone  who  reads  a  dally  newspaper  or 
watches  a  T.V.  newscast  cannot  possibly 
avoid  recognizing  them. 

To  begin  with,  we  know  that  during  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  general 
breakdown  of  morals  and  one  demonstration 
after  another  of  disrespect  for  authority  and 
law  and  order.  This  breakdown  has  been  en- 
couraged greatly  by  a  number  of  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  We 
have  commented  frequently  on  this  matter 
wondering  how  men  who  wear  the  black 
robes  of  Justice  can  possibly  see  their  way 
clear  to  set  the  guilty  free  In  the  name  of 
"personal  rights". 

Just  one  example  of  such  incredible  deci- 
sions concerns  a  Brooklyn  man,  Jose  Suarez 
by  name,  who  confessed  to  stabbing  his  com- 
mon law  wife  and  five  children  to  death  last 
year,  but  was  set  free  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  barring  confessions  as  evidence 
unless  a  suspect  is  previously  advised  of  his 
right  t.o  counsel.  Even  the  judge.  Justice 
Michael  Kern  of  the  Brooklyn  Supreme  Court 
who  had  to  release  him  considered  the  whole 
business  revolting  for  he  said:  "This  Is  a 
very  sad  thing.  It  Is  repulsive  and  makes 
one's  blood  run  cold  ...  to  let  a  thing  like 
this  out  on  the  street." 

Can  you  believe  It?  If  you  think  I  am 
exaggerating  the  matter,  I  have  the  news 
articles  In  my  file  and  will  be  glad  to  show 
them  to  anyone.  Imagine,  a  man  stabs  six 
people  to  death  and  goes  free  on  a  Supreme 
Court  technicality! 

In  view  of  such  evidence,  my  friends,  do 
we  need  a  special  commission  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  riot  and  mob  violence? 

Secondly,  our  government  has  permitted 
"black  power"  leaders  to  criss-cross  our 
country  preaching  hate,  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed. H.  Rap  Brown,  who  succeeded  Stokley 
Carmlchael  as  head  of  the  so  called  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  told  ne- 


groes in  Washington  last  week  to  "get  you 
some  guns"  and  "bvu-n  this  town  down."  Does 
that  sound  like  nonviolence  to  you? 

About  a  month  ago,  Stokely  Carmlchael  In 
a  si>eech  to  coUege  students  said:  "To  hell 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And,  in 
Havana  recenUy,  he  said  that  urban  guerrillas 
were  being  organized  for  a  "fight  to  the 
death."  And  he  further  declared  that  they 
wUl  move  first  to  kill  President  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara.  Now,  if  this  is  not  treason. 
I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

If  our  government  permits  Carmlchael  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  some  of  the  of- 
ficials may  have  to  pay  for  that  folly  with 
their  life. 

It  Is  high  time,  no,  past  high  time  that  our 
government  calls  a  halt  to  these  anarchists 
and  treason  lovers.  They  are  a  great  moving 
force  behind  all  the  rioting  and  violence  and 
the  seed  they  have  sown  is  now  bringing  a 
multiplied  harvest.  In  view  of  such  evidence, 
my  friends,  do  we  need  a  special  commission 
to  investigrate  the  cause  of  riot  and  mob 
violence? 

Thirdly,  the  Chicago  Tribune  In  an  edito- 
rial dated  August  2,  reminded  us  of  some  of 
the  statements  which  government  leaders 
have  made  during  the  past  few  years.  For 
example,  in  a  speech  to  college  students  on 
August  3,  1965,  President  Johnson  told  them. 
"I  am  proud  to  salute  you  as  fellow  revolu- 
tionaries. ...  we  want  change.  ...  I  hope 
you  will  go  out  into  the  hinterland  and  rouse 
the  m^isses  and  blow  the  bugles  and  tell 
them  the  hour  has  arrived  and  their  day  Is 
here."  Looks  like  they  took  your  advice, 
Ljmdon ! 

Also,  one  year  ago  in  a  night  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  in  an  attempt  to  sew 
up  the  vote  of  the  racial  minority  forever 
joined  the  chant  and  dramatically  shouted, 
"We  shall  overcome." 

But.  Vice  President  Humphrey  has  dona 
his  share  also.  In  a  speech  In  New  Orleans  on 
July  18,  1966.  he  declared:  "If  I  had  to  live  In 
the  slums  I  think  you  would  have  more  trou- 
ble than  you  have  had  already  because  I've 
got  enough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
good  revolt."  I  wonder  if  these  words  came 
to  mind  again  as  the  Vice  President  heard 
the  news  of  Newark  and  Detroit  being  burned 
to  cinders? 

Add  to  this  the  contribution  of  our  U.S. 
Senator  who  wears  his  hair  like  a  California 
Hippie  these  days.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. On  August  17,  1965,  he  said,  "There  Is 
no  point  In  telling  negroes  to  obey  the  law. 
To  many  negroes  the  law  Is  the  enemy."  What 
or  when  should  negroes  obey,  Bobby? 

And,  finally,  add  the  advice  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  who  once  shouted 
to  a  group  of  negroes,  "If  you  do  not  get  your 
way,  you  wUl  have  to  take  to  the  streets." 
And,  they  did ! 

In  view  of  this  evidence,  do  we  need  a 
special  commission  to  Investigate  the  cause 
of  riots  and  mob  violence? 

No,  a  thousand  times  no.  We  do  not  need 
a  special  commission  to  Investigate  the  cause 
of  riots  and  mob  violence.  We  are  up  to  our 
necks  In  evidence.  How  can  they  possibly 
Ignore  all  of  it?  The  Supreme  Court  under 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  our  government 
leaders  who  In  the  name  of  free  speech  per- 
mit anarchists  and  treason  lovers  to  preach 
on  every  street  corner,  and  who  themselves 
make  remarks  which  Incite  to  riot.  .  .  .  they 
are  responsible  for  this  monster  which  prac- 
tices the  works  of  perdition.  But,  otir  govern- 
ment leaders  will  not  recognize  tills.  Rather, 
they  call  for  more  money  for  more  aid  and 
welfare  and  poverty  programs.  We  already 
have  a  list  of  such  programs  as  long  as  both 
yotir  arms  and  although  we  have  discovered 
that  many  people  who  have  been  taken  from 
the  slums  and  put  In  high-rise  apiartznents 
still  dump  their  garbage  In  the  hall  or  out  of 
the  window,  the  cry  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  Is  more,  more  aid. 

No,  we  do  not  need  more  welfare  programs. 
What  we  need  Is  some  old-fashioned  Justice 
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onc«  again,  tha  kind  that  call*  sin  sin  and 
doM  not  maka  «xcuaM  for  Uvbnaken.  Tb» 
kind  that  beglna  In  th*  boma  by  glrlng  Jotin- 
ny  a  wtwek  on  tli*  bvlteliea  wlian  b«  mlsbe- 
bavea  Instead  of  paycboanaljslnc  blm  to  aa* 
what  wa  ml^t  hava  dona  wrong  to  make  him 
act  that  way.  The  almpla  kind  of  old-faah- 
loned  Juatlca  which  moat  of  ua  learned  at  our 
mother's  knae  should  extend  Into  every  area 
at  Ufa.  It  says  that  wrongdoing  must  ba 
punUhad  and  It  flta  tba  punishment  to  tba 
misdemeanor. 

In  thia  etnmectlon,  we  oongratulate  May(»' 
Daley  for  hla  forthright  statemants  ooncera- 
Ing  possible  rights  in  Chicago.  He  said  that 
the  National  Ouard  la  under  a  standing  alert 
and  that  thousands  of  mllltla  can  be  oa  the 
atreeta  within  an  hour.  "There  wUl  ba  no 
substituta  eartrtdgea  and  no  ammunition 
that  wont  be  live,"  ha  declared.  And  he  adds. 
"I  deelata  that  law.  order,  and  Justice  will 
prerall  In  our  city.  .  .  ."  Sl^nlflcant  also  la 
"the  fact  that  Cook  County  Sheriff  Joe  Woods 
said  that  hla  men  would  "atop  rloten  dead" 
and  be  emphasized  the  word  "dead". 

The  Preamble  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution reads:  "We  the  peofrie  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
aatabllsh  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility. 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleaalnga  of 
liberty  to  ouraelvea  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  dctnstitutlon  for  the 
United  States  of  America. " 

That  term  "Insure  domeetlc  tranquility" 
Bhould  ba  haunting  every  government  leader 
today  In  view  of  what  has  transpired.  The 
American  people  will  not  permit  lady  Justice 
to  be  cloistered  In  the  comer  forever  by  o\tr 
leaders.  If  they  do  not  take  sterner  measures 
to  insure  the  domeetlc  tranquility  at  law 
abiding  dtlBena,  l>oth  Negro  and  white,  the 
tlma  will  coma  when  the  dUzana  will  be 
forced  to  take  these  measures  themselves  in 
order  to  preserve  property  and  their  very 
Uvea.  Wa  are  pledged  to  preaerva  aur  Repub- 
llel 


View  From  Space 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  a  poll  was  taken  by  Louis  Harris 
on  public  support  of  our  space  program 
and  I  must  say  the  results  were  discour- 
aging in  view  of  the  fact  that  enthusiasm 
and  approval  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram Is  declining.  The  significant  oon- 
duBloii  drawn  from  the  poll  is  that  those 
who  favor  and  support  the  national  space 
program  are  the  young  people  of  our 
country  and  we  must  depend  on  them 
to  keep  national  support  for  our  goals 
alive. 

In  light  of  the  results  of  the  Harris 
poll  and  its  warning,  it  was  very  dis- 
heartening to  read  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une that  an  educator  of  our  young  minds 
was  voicing  hla  disapproval  of  the  space 
programs  to  his  students.  I  wish  to  Insert 
In  the  Ricou  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  written  by  a  Capt. 
PhilUpa  Iden.  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment. ^  In  these  few  paragrm^M, 
Cm>taln  Iden  has  presented  a  thought- 
proTDklng  argument  In  support  of  the 
space  ixognun;  and  Its  message  cannot 
be  repeated  too  many  times. 


Vzxw  PaoK  Spacb 

CmcAoo,  July  10. — It  waa  disheartening  to 
read  In  today's  Voice  at  the  People  an  edu- 
catcM^s  disapproval  at  the  apace  program.  This 
man,  re^Mnslble  for  molding  the  minds  of 
our  future  ganermtlons,  would  have  us  stick 
our  heads  In  the  sands  of  lgn<»uice. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  history  wa  can 
observe  our  planet  earth  from  outer  space. 
From  there  we  can  survey  the  posslblUtlea 
of  feeding  and  distributing  our  exploding 
populations  from  resources  of  land  and  sea. 
We  can  take  Inventory  of  mineral  deposits 
for  future  needs. 

Thru  our  telecommunications  we  can  reach 
a  better  understanding  wltn  our  distant 
neighbors  and  promote  peace.  Peace  alone 
can  provide  the  proper  climate  for  feeding 
the  hungry,  adequate  housing,  education, 
and  conditions  that  do  not  breed  crime. 

As  we  now  see  our  planet  from  a  distant 
perspective,  we  begin  to  see  ourselves  from 
beyond  a  narrow,  subjective  viewpoint.  Too 
long  have  we  looked  from  the  inner  selfish 
vlewpont,  prolonging  the  agoniea  of  wars, 
famines.  Ignorance,  and  poverty. 

These  problems  will  not  be  solved  by  di- 
verting money  appropriated  for  space  re- 
search and  knowledge.  Money  In  Itself  can- 
not create  understanding,  food,  living  space, 
or  knowledge.  Money  spent  in  the  pursiiit  of 
knowledge  thru  apace  coloration  may  pro- 
vide all  these  nee<k. 

Despite  dissenters,  man  will  continue  to 
seek  out  the  wonders  of  the  universe  at  all 
costs.  The  bllUona  we  spend  now  In  the  con- 
quest or  Ignorance  will  be  repaid  with  Interest 
when  we  cross  the  new  horizons  of  enlighten- 
ment  and   enter   our   brlUlant   future. 

i       Capt.  PBnxn>s  Iden. 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  acquEiinted  with  the  "Education 
Abroad"  program  of  the  University  of 
California.  It  Is  undoubtedly  one  ot  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  successful 
among  many  similar  programs.  I  feel 
that  the  university  deserves  recognition 
for  its  efforts  and  have  asked  Mr.  Keith 
Sours,  a  summer  intern  and  a  recent 
Berkeley  graduate,  to  provide  a  synopsis 
of  the  program  in  order  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  become  acquainted  with  it : 
The  Educaxxon  Abboad  Pkogbajk 
(By  Keith  Souis) 
The  University  of  California  Is  beginning 
the  sixth  year  of  operating  the  Education 
Abroad  Program  with  an  enrollment  of  340 
students  In  the  following  centers:  Hong 
Kong;  Tokyo.  Japan;  Bogota.  Colombia; 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  and  Sussex  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  Bordeaux.  Prance;  Goet- 
tlngen,  Germany;  Padua,  Italy;  Delphi, 
■  Greece;  and  Madrid,  Spam.  It  ia  open  to  all 
qualified  students  from  the  nine  campuses 
of  the  University  for  either  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate studies.  Future  plans  Include 
centers  to  <^>en  for  the  academic  year  1908- 
60  in  both  Beirut  Lebanon  and  Jerusalem, 
laraal.  Theae  centers  wera  to  have  opened 
with  is  students  In  September  of  this  year, 
but  had  to  be  delayed  as  a  restUt  ot  the 


events  of  this  summer.  In  addition,  a  spe- 
cial program  for  Spanish  Language  instruc- 
tors wUl  opva  in  September  of  1968  in 
Mexico. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic achievement,  personal  interview  and 
(where  necessary)  language  proficiency. 
Moat  centers  are  open  to  students  of  any 
academic  major  and  students  may  choose 
their  course  of  study  so  that  they  make  nor- 
mal progress  toward  their  degree.  Some  cen- 
ters are  for  specific  area  studies  or  for  cer- 
tain majors,  such  as  language  In  Mexico  and 
drama  in  Delphi. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  the  UC  Program 
la  that  the  directors  in  the  varloiis  countrleg 
are  professors  who  take  the  opportunity 
(usually  two  years)  to  continue  their  own 
studies  and  are  chosen  not  only  on  their 
qualification,  but  on  their  interests  in  the 
specific  area.  In  addition,  the  Hong  Kong 
center  Includes  a  Joint  eSort  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  Americans  to  Improve  the  teaching 
and  admlnlatration  of  the  Hong  Kong  Uni- 
versity. Two  faculty  members  from  UC  act  as 
deaprtment  heads,  usually  In  new  fields  that 
need  strengthening.  This  year  there  are  two 
profesors;  one  acting  as  Graduate  Dean  ot 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  the  other  is 
continuing  aa  head  of  tba  Mathematics 
Department. 

The  financing  is  handled  in  much  the  same 
way  as  It  Is  on  the  home  campus.  The  students 
pay  the  same  feee  as  they  do  at  home.  In 
addition,  they  pay  their  transportation  and 
their  housing.  However,  with  the  many 
scholarships  and  grants  made  available  and 
the  comparatively  law  cost  of  living,  the  cost 
of  the  year  abroad  Is  approxinaately  the  same 
as  a  normal  school  year. 

The  financing  of  ttie  Hong  Kong  center  is, 
however,  unique.  Suppc«t  for  this  program 
comes  from  a  grant  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 
partment which  provides  the  transportation 
cost  for  one  American  professc*.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oallfomia  pays  for  the  other 
professor  and  the  Chinese  provide  their 
housing.  In  suldltion,  scholarshipe  are  avail- 
able for  4  graduate  students  to  act  as  assist- 
ants to  Chinese  professors  and  for  5  tmder- 
graduate  travel  grants.  The  Department  of 
Stata  provides  8  addlUonal  stipends  for 
junior  faculty  members  from  Hong  Kong  to 
do  PhD  work  at  UC,  while  California  waives 
fees. 

The  distinctive  feature  ot  the  program  U 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  universities  and  upon  the  full 
academic  and  cultural  Integration  of  the 
students  Into  the  Ufe  of  the  foreign  \ml- 
verslty  community.  They  live  aa  do  the 
students  of  the  boat  university,  attend  the 
same  classes,  share  the  same  professors,  and 
take  part  in  their  social  and  cultural 
activities. 

By  way  of  Illustration  of  the  format  of  the 
program,  I  turn  to  the  Italian  Study  Center 
where  I  spent  the  academic  year  1965-66. 
We  were  a  group  of  22  students  from  three 
different  campuses  and  Included  students 
whoee  Interest  ranged  from  Art  to  Political 
Science. 

As  with  the  other  programs,  the  year  began 
early'  with  a  six-week.  Intensive  language- 
culture  course  with  local  professors.  This 
gives  the  students  a  chance  to  break  the 
language  barrier  before  the  local  students 
arrive.  All  of  our  group  had  two  years  of  the 
language  behind  us;  but  the  Intensive  use 
and  study  was  Invaluable. 

waen  the  University  of  Padua  opened,  we 
all  had  Italian  roommates  in  dormitories  and 
took  our  meals  In  the  student  cafeterias. 
Our  classes  were  Italian  classes,  chosen  on 
the  same  basis  as  we  would  have  at  home. 
We  had  special  study  sections  set  up  by 
Padua  University  for  .the  Americans  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  obursed.  These  were  also 
In  Italian  and  often  with  the  same  profes- 
sors. We  wera  subjact  not  only  to  Italian 
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exam  requirements,  but  to  special  require- 
ments of  this  supplementary  sections.  The 
academic  life  was  rigorous,  but  rewarding. 
Seldom  were  we  treated  special  and  never 
were  we  given  less  dlflkrult  assignments  be- 
cstise  of  our  spelcal  status. 

The  social-cultural  life  was  of  our  own 
making.  There  was  no  formal  effort  made  by 
UC  to  force  us  into  the  Italian  community. 
We  made  friends  and  handled  our  social 
life  much  as  we  would  have  at  home,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  the  traditions  and 
mores  that  differed  from  our  own.  As  prob- 
lem arose,  the  student  was  expected  to  han- 
dle them  to  his  own  abUlty. 

Travel  was,  of  course,  very  Important.  We 
either  traveled  In  groups  or  individually, 
whichever  suited  us  beet.  We  were  not  re- 
stricted by  UC  in  any  way  except  to  provide 
s  basic  Itinerary  In  case  we  needed  to  be  con- 
tacted. The  director  encouraged  us  to  travel 
to  the  limits  our  pocketbooks  would  allow  us. 

The  University  of  California  deserves 
praise  for  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of 
the  Education  Abroad  Program.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  build  relationships  with  for- 
eign universities  that  will  open  all  their 
resources  to  American  faculty  and  students 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cqMning  the  doors  of 
UC  In  reciprocation.  This  comes  at  a  time 
when  real  oommunlcatlon  between  countries 
Is  BO  crucial  to  con^ete  world  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  demonstrated  what  the  possi- 
bilities are  for  successful  reciprocation 
in  International  studies.  The  field  is,  how- 
ever, still  wide  open  and  the  void  cannot 
be  adequately  filled  by  our  universities 
alone.  Both  Government  and  business 
must  follow  the  example  of  the  University 
of  California  in  providing  Americans 
with  the  tools  needed  in  foreign  relations, 
language  and  area  studies.  Preeminence 
In  the  field  of  international  affairs  de- 
mands this  of  us. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  oolletigues 
to  H.R.  3548  which  I  introduced  in  both 
the  89th  and  90th  Congresses  along  with 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  In  light  of  our 
responsibilities  in  international  affairs, 
I  call  for  immediate  consideration  of  this 
bill.  The  advantages  of  a  governmental 
response  to  the  needs  of  international 
educatlcHi  as  outlined  in  the  bill  are 
eremplified  by  the  results  of  the  UC 
Hong  Kong  program.  One  can  hardly 
deny  that  It  Is  an  investment  of  high, 
long-term  gain. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that 
there  is  pending  legislation  to  accom- 
plish needed  Federal  Involvement.  I  refer 
not  only  to  H.R.  3548.  but  to  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  which  we  passed 
In  1966  but  have  yet  to  finance.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  it  is  time  we  direct 
oar  Immediate  attention  to  the  needs  of 
education  in  international  affairs. 


Tke  Jottice  (?)  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
MltOTl^,  the  Kansas  City  Call  chlded 
"e  Departmrait  of  Justice  for  aUowlng 
war  ofBclals  to  make  statements  con- 


cerning the  urban  riots  which  predicted 
more  to  come.  In  this  editorial  they  i>oint 
out  that  predictions  of  this  sort  tram 
Government  nrfWrfaiw  are  aa  irrespon- 
sible as  statements  made  by  Stokely  Car- 
michael  and  Rap  Brown. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Call  and  wish  to  insert 
them  here  for  my  colleagues'  perusal: 

iKRESPONBIBILrrT    IN    HIGH    PLACES 

Stokely  Carmlchael  and  "Rap"  Brown  have 
been  severely  criticized  by  both  white  and 
Negro  citizens  lor  the  Irreeponslble  state- 
ments that  they  have  made  during  this 
country's  racial  upheaval  That  criticism  has 
been  Just. 

Now  come  persons  in  high  places — as  high 
as  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Itself — 
who  are  making  statements  just  as  Irrespon- 
sible as  those  of  Carmlchael  and  Brown. 

We  were  shocked  to  read  in  a  UPI  release 
this  week  that  "High  Justice  Department 
officials  viewed  the  current  quiet  in  the  na- 
tion's cities  as  merely  a  lull  before  another 
storm  of  rioting." 

Cities  throughout  the  country,  torn  by 
violence  and  disorder  for  23  days,  were  nota- 
bly calm  over  the  last  week-end  and  into  the 
middle  of  this  week.  Por  this  condition,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  nation  should 
be  giving  thanks  rather  than  predicting  that 
the  rioting  soon  would  break  out  again. 

Law-enforcement  officials  need  to  stay  on 
their  g\iard  and  to  be  prepared  for  anything 
that  might  happen  but  we  feel  that  It  is  most 
out  of  place  and  unbecoming  for  an  official 
of  the  Justice  jDepartment  to  suggest  pub- 
licly that  another  wave  of  racial  violence  is 
in  the  offing. 

Such  a  statement  Is  akin  to  the  numerous 
rumors  which  have  been  floating  around 
many  of  our  large  cities  during  the  last  two 
weeks — rumors  that  trouble  was  going  to 
break  out  on  such  and  such  a  day.  Kansas 
City  has  had  Ita  share  of  rtimors  but,  thank 
God,  we  have  had  no  outbreak  of  any  con- 
sequence, false  reports  in  a  national  maga- 
zine and  an  erroneous  statement  over  a  wire 
service  and  a  national  radio  network  not- 
withstanding. 

The  official  (or  officials)  who  suggested  that 
the  current  quiet  is  Just  the  "lull  before 
another  storm"  should  be  severely  repri- 
manded. His  Identity  waa  not  dlscloeed  but 
he  should  be  ferreted  out  and  harshly  dealt 
with.  Suggesting  riots  and  putting  ideas  into 
Immature  minds  is  almost  as  bad  as  actually 
starting  one. 


Archie  Moore:  "Snccest  Wat  a  Way  To 
Fight  Back" 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archie 
Moore,  internationally  known  Califor- 
nlan  and  retired  light-heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  of  the  world,  told  friends 
recently  that  he  feels — 

Everybody  must  take  a  stand  In  this  time 
of  internal  crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral 
stands  for  nothing. 

He  has  written  an  excellent  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Diego  Union 
newspaper  of  Tuesday,  August  8.  1967. 
It  deserves  the  attention  of  the  House: 

The  devil  is  at  work  In  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 


who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

ni  light  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  in  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  'SOs  when  I  was  coining  up  In  St.  IjOuU. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
It.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block. 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous Jazz  musicians  In  the  world.  There 
were  doctors.  lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came 
out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  police- 
men in  St.  Louis  came  from  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  Income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  Tht 
world  owes  nobody — black  «  white — a  living. 
God  htipe  the  man  who  help  blmeeif ! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  almost 
unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last  hand- 
ful of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wUd 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is  belt, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated  me, 
but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push  on. 
If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
roiisers.  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  in  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
yoiu-  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  is  an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white 
man  in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  if 
we  resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we 
can  hope  tor  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed, 
and  the  end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  quaUfied  men, 
not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch  phrases 
put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate-monger. 
There  are  forces  in  the  world  today,  farces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that 
communism,  world  communism,  Is'nt  wait- 
ing with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and  white 
Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full  focce? 
Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  land  of  your 
birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  all  under 
the  Red  heel? 

AFBICA'S  A  GREAT  PLACE  TO  VISIT 

There  are  members  of  the  black  community 
who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within  Amer- 
ica. Well,  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up  one 
square  inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  Is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

Por  my  part,  Africa  is  a  great  place  to 
visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  Uve  there.  If 
the  Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Kmerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  rettim 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But 
I'm  not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to 
Uve.  Tm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  coun- 
try that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not 
giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  Ufe 
to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give 
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them  today:  ft  chance  for  development  •« 
citizens  In  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
dont  think  youll  find  IntelUgent — no,  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
In  th«  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
Ood  made  tb«  white  man  as  woU  as  the  black. 
Tnie,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In  the 
piMt,  bat  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
can't  blame  Ood  for  it. 

TKACB  THAT  AMT  BOT  CAN 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something.    * 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fftet,  I  have  been 
doing  something  for  tbs  past  Beretml  years. 
I  have  Iseen  nmnlng  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABO — ^Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth,  tdack.  white,  yellow  and  red,  what  dig- 
nity Is,  what  self  respect  Is,  what  honor  is, 
I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can. 
Z  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people, 
top  men  In  tlieir  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas 
ot  our  dtlea.  I  know  that  the  people  who 
participated  In  the  recent  rlote,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  eoBM  btgot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
gruide.  rre  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing irtiat  rve  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Tliaae  men  are  kmg 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  oould  be 
a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
not  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Oardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


RABU  SaMIDMAH  Si 


IsKAXL  AnAnr 


Rabbi  Sbmidmaa  Sees  Israel  Acaia 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
•  prooUnent  New  Jersey  clergyman. 
Rabbi  Morris  A.  Sbmidman,  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Orthodox  Oon«7egatlon 
Sons  of  Israel  In  Asbury  Park,  visited 
Israel  and  recorded  his  reactions  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
recent  war  with  the  Arab  States.  Al- 
though this  was  his  third  trip  to  the  Holy 
Land  he  noted  that  the  experience  was  as 
new  to  him  as  his  very  first  trip  due  to 
the  amazing  growth  the  tiny  State  of 
Israel  has  made  In  the  lest  few  years. 

As  Rabbi  Shmldman  toured  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem,  he  noted: 

There  was  no  exultation,  no  victory  cele- 
brations. The  price  was  too  high.  Everyone 
knew  someone  who  died  in  the  war. 

On  one  occasion  Rabbi  Shmldman  ob- 
served the  opening  of  a  ktndergaiten  for 
children  of  indigent  Shepardlc  Jews,  ref- 
ugees from  Yemen,  Iran,  and  Morocco, 
who  were  expelled  by  Moslem  govern- 
ments in  1949.  This  school  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  generosity  of  the  As- 
bury  Park-Shore  Area  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

The  Asbury  Park  Sunday  Press  carried 
Rabbi  Shmldman's-  recollections  of  his 
recent  visit  on  August  13. 1967,  and  I  wish 
to  insert  it  In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point: 


AsBUftT  Paxx. — "I  nev»  t>elleved  that  In 
my  lifetime  I  would  be  at  the  Walling  Wall." 
says  Rabbi  Morris  A.  Shmldman,  recalling 
his  trip  to  Israel  last  month. 

The  spiritual  leader  al  the  Orthodox  Con- 
gregation Sons  Of  Israel  here  visited  the  Wall 
four  times  -during  his  two- week  stay  In 
Israed  last  month. 

The  Walling  Wall,  all  that  remains  of  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Solcnnon,  is  one  of  the 
holiest  of  Jewish  religious  Bhrtnes.  For  10 
years  while  In  the  hands  of  Jordanian  offi- 
cials, Jews  were  not  adnvitted  to  the  area  in 
Old  Jerusalem. 

Thousands  of  others  apparently  shared 
Rabbi  Shmldman  s  belief.  The  rabbi  says 
that's  apparently  what  accounted  for  the 
outpoxirtng  of  aoO.OOO  Jews  who  visited  the 
Wall  the  first  day  Old  Jerusalem  came  under 
Israeli  control  after  the  six-day  June  wax. 

"Even  the  Irreligious  streamed  toward  the 
Wailing  Wall,  expressing  their  belief  In 
miracles,"  RabU  Shmldman  said. 

The  Shore  rabbi's  first  visit  to  the  WaU 
was  as  a  "messenger." 

He  carried  with  him  a  scroU  signed  by 
several  hundred  persons  who  attended  a 
"bon  voyage"  party  for  him  and  his  wife  at 
the  Hlllel  School  in  Wanamassa.  Tradition 
permits  a  person  who  Is  unable  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Wailing  WaU  to  send  a 
znessenger. 

The  scroll  entrusted  to  RabM  Shmldman 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  many  crevices  In 
the  WaU,  also  s  traditional  practice. 

He  visited  Hebron  which  for  more  than  100 
years,  he  said,  had  also  been  denied  to  Jews 
even  though  the  Tomb  of  the  Patriarchs  is 
there — the  graves  of  Abraham.  Sarah,  Isaac, 
Rebecca,  Jacob.  Leah  and  Joseph.  Hebron, 
like  Old  Jenisalem,  had  been  In  Jordanian 
territory. 

This  was  his  third  visit  to  Israel.  "But  It 
was  like  my  first.  I  saw  a  vastly  new  state 
of  Isra^,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  IB-year-cdd  nation. 

Being  there  so  soon  after  Israel's  third  war 
with  her  Arab  neighbors  in  less  than  two  de- 
cades. Rabbi  Shmldman  observed  that  the 
"mood  of  the  land  was  far  from  one  of  re- 
joicing. 

"There  was  no  exultation,  no  victory  cele- 
brations. The  price  wa»  too  high.  Everyone 
knew  someone  who  died  In  the  war. 

"There  Is  no  sense  of  being  a  conqueror; 
there  is  more  a  sense  of  grief  that  p>eace  and 
security  had  to  be  established  at  the  price 
of  human  life." 

Rabbi  Shmldman  said  he  also  was  made 
aware  of  the  nation's  "pride  in  its  own  ac- 
complishments, pride  in  the  knowledge  the 
people  did  it  on  their  own,  and  that  their 
future  and  destiny  wlU  be  shaped  by  them- 
selves." 

He  reported  a  "sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
United  States,  to  American  Jews,  to  World 
Jewry  for  the  speed  of  their  response." 

Here,  RabW  Shmldman  was  referring  to 
the  outpouring  of  financial  aid  from  people 
to  the  Israel  Emergency  P^ind  and  to  the 
support  given  by  the  American  government 
in  the  United  Nations. 

However,  he  added,  "Israel  does  not  believe 
the  U.N.  can  guarantee  peace."  He  said  the 
pet^le  there  accept  as  a  "fact  of  life  that 
regardless  of  what  kind  of  peace  agreements 
are  signed  Israel  must  forever  remain  armed. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "there  la  no  animo- 
sity,  no  hatred  toward  the  Arabs." 

It  was  reported  last  vreek  that  Arab  shop- 
keepers and  ottier  businessmen  closed  for 
one  day  to  protest  the  unification  of  the  old 
and  new  sections  of  Jerusalem  by  Israel. 

But  during  Rabbi  Shmldman 's  visit  he  re- 
called seeing  a  sign  written  in  Hebrew  on 
an  Arab  restaurant  in  Old  Jerusalem  saying, 
"Peace  Restaurant  in  the  Unified  Jerusalem." 

Rabbi  Shmldman  said  there  is  virtually 
no  physical  evidence  of  the  recent  war  in 
Israel.  About  the  only  signs  were  the  damage 
from  sheUmg  in  Mea  Sherarim,  the  ultra- 


orthodox  Jewish  quarter  adjacent  to  tbe 
Mandelbaum  Gate,  which  formerly  aep- 
arated  the  Jordan  and  Israel  sectors  of  Jeru- 
salem. "The  war  was  more  evident  In  the 
faces  and  atutudes  of  the  people." 

"They  don't  have  the  nervous  energy  to 
take  much  more." 

He  brought  back  part  of  the  fin  of  a  bomb 
dropped  by  an  Arab  plane.  The  souvenir 
was  marked  with  the  name  of  a  manufac- 
turer In  Troy.  N.T. 

Another  high  light  of  his  visit  was  observ- 
ing the  creation  of  a  kindergarten  for  chil- 
dren of  Sephardio  Jews  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Asbury  Park-Shore  area  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Sephardic  Jews  comes  from  such  countries 
as  Yemen.  Persia.  Morocco,  and  are  among 
the  Indigent,  having  been  thrown  out  at 
their  homelands  by  the  Moslem  governmenti 
there  following  n.N.  creation  of  the  state 
of  Israel. 


Rioti :  An  Exercise  in  Fotility 
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Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gene  Mat- 
thews, of  Starke.  Fla.,  is  universally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing weekly  newspaper  publishers  in 
America. 

His  Bradford  County  Telegraph  is  a 
widely  read  and  quoted  publication,  and 
an  editorial  of  August  3,  1967.  was  par- 
ticularly thought  provoking. 

I  am,  therefore,  having  this  editorial 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
and  recommend  it  for  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 

Riots:  An  Xxxkcisx  nr  PtrrcLrTT 

As  might  be  expected,  everyone  blames 
everyone  dae  for  tbe  disgraceful  and  Inez- 
cusable  riots  that  have  racked  Newark,  De- 
troit, and  other  large  Eastern  dUee  during 
this  memorable  summer  of  1907. 

Democrats  blame  Republicans,  Repub- 
licans blame  Democrats,  the  Mayor  of  De- 
troit blames  Oongrees,  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan blamee  the  President,  and  some  thlnfclng 
people  on  both  sides  are  beginning  to  blame 
the  news  media  for  their  sensational  and 
sometimes  irresponsible  coverage  of  such 
Incidents. 

Congress  has  set  the  wheels  of  inveetlgs- 
tion  in  motion  to  try  and  determine  the 
cause  of  the  riote — a  task  which  will  likely 
prove  as  ineffectual  and  inconclusive  as  most 
other  congressional  investigations. 

In  much  that  has  been  written  and  spoken 
on  the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  an  under- 
lying theme  that  the  riots,  tiiough  repre- 
hensible, are  simply  the  result  of  des-peratlon 
and  fnistratlon  expressed  by  a  race  that  ha* 
been  downtrodden  for  years.  ITiU  note  wa* 
unmistakable  In  the  closing  comment  of  Chet 
Huntley  on  a  news  telecast  when  he  said 
the  rioters  were  In  effect,  saying.  "...  Whltey, 
It  may  take  this  to  make  you  recognize  the 
problem." 

We  don't  buy  this  line  of  hogwash  which  1< 
being  used  In  an  obvious  attempt  to  par- 
tially excuse  acts  of  criminal  violence. 

In  all  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  riots,  their 
cause  and  effect,  not  the  first  line  has  been 
used  to  point  out  that  the  Negro  does  not 
have  exclusive  access  to  all  sub-standard 
housing,  unemployment  and-or  Job  discrimi- 
nation, and  other  abuses  in  the  country.  Does 
it   ever   occur   to   these   "ends   Justify  ths 


means"  writers  and  spokesmen  that  there 
might  be  a  few  members  of  other  races  In  the 
tuition  that  are  also  bom  into,  live  through, 
and  die  under  conditions  Just  as  deplorable 
M  those  that  handicap  segments  of  the  Negro 
nee?  We  have  no  doubt  that  every  depressed 
Negro  oould  be  matched  with  a  so-caUed 
"pore  white"  whose  lot  is  equally  as  frus- 
trating, and  gets  a  lot  less  attention.  Why 
aren't  they  rioting  In  tbe  streets? 

The  answer  is  that  they  don't  have  the 
gtokely  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap  Browns  who 
are  allowed  to  go  about  the  country  shout- 
tBg  treason,  mayhem,  and  inciting  to  riot 
without  fear/of  punishment  or  imprison- 
ment. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  men  have 
been  built  [into  national  flgiu-es  emd  threats 
to  the  natlpn's  safety  by  over«ealou8  report- 
ing by  pr^,  radio,  and  television  ot  their 
every  movi,  and  treasonous  renoark.  They 
eould  never  have  risen  to  such  prominence 
without  the  free  publicity  which  is  lavished 
upon  them  without  regard  to  their  real 
Importance. 

Many  of  the  very  acts  that  are  decried  and 
denounced  by  press,  radio,  and  television  are 
the  work  of  men  whom  the  news  media  must 
■bare  responsibility  for  building  up  into  their 
present  positions  of  power. 

In  an  editorial  in  its  current  Issue,  Life 
magazine  {Mints  out  the  basic  need  for  dls- 
tmgulshing  between  the  riots  and  the  goal 
of  Negro  advance  toward  full  participation  in 
American  life — economic,  political,  and 
•ocial. 

Life  wisely  conmients  that  those  who  say 
'the  only  answer  to  the  riots  is  to  do  more 
for  the  Negroes  are  only  inviting  further 
violence.  "The  threat  of  arson  la  not  the 
way  to  sell  the  American  people  on  social 
Justice."  the  Life  editorial  continues.  "A 
man  who  loots,  who  bums,  who  shoots  at 
police  from  a  rooftop  is  committing  a  crim- 
inal act.  Society  puts  its  very  foundation  in 
Jec^)ardy  when  Its  officials  ignore  their  duty 
to  stop  such  crimes  or  to  punish  tbose  who 
commit  them." 

Another  writer  has  pointed  out  that  Amer- 
ican Negroes  already  have  a  higher  sUndard 
of  living  than  many  people — probably  a  ma- 
jority of  people — throughout  the  world.  They 
also  have — or  at  least  a  vast  majority  of  them 
h»ve — finally  obtained  access  to  opportunities 
Icr  self -betterment. 

True.  It  might  take  yean  to  realize  the 
goals  obtainable  by  application  of  these 
opportunities  through  peaceful  channels— 
but  they  can  never  be  obtained  tlirough  riots 
sad  other  criminal  acts  of  violence. 


Retired  Age  Curtain? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  IS,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Desplaines  Valley  News,  an  Independent 
miblication  serving  the  southwest  sub- 
nrban  area  of  Coolc  Coimty.  HI.,  in  its 
•■sue  of  August  10.  carried  a  very  stimu- 
lating and  thought  provoking  editorial 
by  its  editor.  Harry  Sklenar.  In  view  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject he  discussed.  I  insert  his  commen- 
tary in  the  Rkcord  at  tills  point: 

RxmiED    Acs    CUXTAIM'T  ■ 

Bverjone  worries  about  the  loes  of  hiunan 
dignity  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  or  about  the 
«•  of  human  dignity  of  war  prisoners,  but 
••Worn  do  they  worry  about  the  loss  of  hu- 


man dignity  behind  the  age  barrier  or  curtain 
of  age  46,  60  and  65. 

Everyone  seems  to  think  that  they  would 
enjoy  living  in  a  world  which  demands  a 
minimum  of  effort  wltb  guaranteed  security 
and  a  pension  for  doing  as  little  or  nothing  as 
possible. 

Retirees  that  have  reached  this  state  find 
that  the  castles  of  retirement  are  often  but 
diftmal  dungeons,  for  Jiuman  dignity,  ^recog- 
nition and  ability  are  often  forced  to  the  side- 
lines as  the  iron  age  curtain  bangs  down  to 
bar  all  further  effort  to  serve  society. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  of  our  society  that 
so  much  emphasis  Is  given  programs  tor  pre- 
school tots,  the  youths  in  school,  the  teea- 
agers,  the  youths  without  Jobs,  the  drop-out, 
and  recreational  programs  for  the  youth 
groups,  but  no  program  <«  planned  atten- 
tion to  the  retired  person  who  finds  that  he 
is  forced  by  law  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  yet 
well  and  willing  to  contribute  aomeUilng 
more  useful  to  society. 

No  one  seems  to  bother  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  retired,  for  all  Interest  seems 
turned  to  youth  projects  and  other  oom- 
mumty  endeavors. 

The  various  unions  place  high  regard  on 
their  "retirement  benefits,"  but  seldom  take 
an  lota  of  Interest  In  the  worlcer  following 
retirement  age. 

What  of  those  persons  whose  establish- 
ment went  out  of  business  prior  to  their 
reaching  retirement  age?  Seldom  is  a  Job 
opportunity  provided  for  that  age  gap  be- 
tween 45  and  65.  What  does  this  person  or 
group  do  when  the  axe  falls? 

Retired  persons  questioned  by  this  writer 
tell  of  aimless  wandering  about,  searching 
here  and  everywhere  for  something  to  oc- 
cupy their  free  time,  or  even  to  find  someone 
with  time  to  talk  or  listen. 

Too  often  their  married  children  have  been 
too  busy  taking  care  of  their  own  families  to 
bother  with  the  oldsters,  or  quite  frequently 
shoving  them  in  the  attic,  basement,  or  rear 
room  or  on  the  streets  to  make  their  own 
way. 

You  Will  find  many  such  persons  in  the 
rooming  houses  along  Archer  road  and  Archer 
avenue,  or  living  alone  in  private  rooms 
within  residential  homes. 

Several  oldsters  with  tears  in  their  eyes  tell 
of  the  practice  of  tavern  owners  insisting  on 
their  drinking  while  frequenting  the  estab- 
lishments or  pe  tossed  outdoors,  since  the 
tavern  cannot  survive  on  "vagrants,"  "loi- 
terers," or  other  designations  applied  to  the 
oldsters. 

Industries  design  beautiful  pension  plans. 
but  none  has  gone  ahead  to  see  what  the 
retiree  does  after  he  receives  the  allotment. 

One  retired  person  tells  us  that  he  gives 
the  tavern  owner  his  entire  allotment  check 
so  he  can  have  a  place  to  frequent  besides 
his  lonely  sleeping  room. 

Some  within  the  golden  age  group  are 
fortunate  In  having  their  cottages  to  putter 
away  their  time,  but  the  majority  do  not. 
They  live  alone,  and  in  some  cases  are  aban- 
doned by  their  own  children  and  relatives. 

This  writer  can  cite  several  instances 
where  a  retiree  passed  away  and  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  his  absence  was  missed,  or 
the  odor  became  so  strong  that  entrance  to 
the  living  quarters  was  necessary. 

Sure  they  possessed  social  security.  Sure 
they  had  union  or  Industrial  retirement 
benefits  monthly.  But  what  they  needed 
most  was  someone  who  cared,  who  stopped 
and  chatted  and  listened. 

In  an  attempt  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
discarded  retired  persons,  thereby  enriching 
the  community  life  level  of  the  entire  com- 
mumty.  this  writer  is  offering  the  use  of  the 
Community  Center  from  1 :30  pjn.  untU  6 
p.m.  dally,  and  on  some  days  later,  depend- 
ing on  demand,  for  any  retired  group  of  four 
or  more  persons. 

The  center  is  currently  undergoing  major 
washroom  and  electrical  repairs,  but  retired 
persons  can  still  come,  chat,  play  cards,  listen 


to  the  ball  games  on  the  radio,  or  J^rst  watch 
the  workmen  work.  If  locked,  inquire  next 
door  at  news  office. 

We  sought  no  government  grant.  We  otter 
no  forced  recreational  program.  We  only  seek 
to  find  out  Just  what  retired  p«««ons  wish. 

Retired  St.  Joseph's  pariah  Pastor  Emeri- 
tus Rev.  J.  Puerst  (also  "forced  to  retire") 
has  gladly  accepted  the  responsibility  ot  act- 
ing as  spiritual  counselor  for  the  group. 

At  least  we  are  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  for  what  Is  believed  to  be 
a  forgotten  segment  ot  people,  the  retlreee. 
Let  no  one  now  say  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reach  this  group. 

— Habbt  Sklenax. 


Toward  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  RE»4ARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  August  10.  there  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  a  fine  and  encourag- 
ing example  of  the  constructive  role 
which  private  citizens  and  organizations 
can  play  in  support  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  refer  to  an  advertisement  \n  the 
Times  by  a  new  organization  called 
Americans  for  Permanent  Peace  In  the 
Middle  East  Organizing  Committee. 

The  statement  reflects  the  combina- 
tion of  idealism  and  pragmatism  which 
cliaracterizes  the  activities  of  so  many 
private  American  organizations  inter- 
ested in  foreign  affairs. 

I  conmiend  the  committee  and  its 
founding  members,  Mr.  Meshulam  Riklis, 
Mr.  Clarence  Moore,  Mr.  James  Mlch- 
ener,  Mr.  Paul  OT>wyer,  Mr.  Victor  Rat- 
ner,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Rickman,  for  the 
concrete  steps  they  are  taking  to  protect 
American  interests  in  the  Middle  East  by 
working  for  a  reasonable  and  durable 
peace. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues,  regard- 
less of  their  own  views  on  the  subject 
will  be  interested  in  the  attached  state- 
ment: 

All  Qt7iET  in  thk  MmOLX  East 

(Note. — There  are  many  different  ways  of 
being  quiet.  One  of  them  is  found  In  "the 
eye  of  a  hurricane."  Everything  gets  very 
still  ...  as  the  tremendous  destructive  forces 
of  the  storm  are  gaining  momentum.  This  is 
what  the  "quiet"  m  the  Middle  East  today 
can  be — unless  the  United  States  does  what 
it  should  and  must  do  to  protect  Its  own  in- 
terests, the  Interests  of  the  Arabs,  the  Israelis, 
and  the  Free  World.) 

Here  are  the  Pacts : 

1.  Russia  continues  to  re-arm  the  Arabs, 
already  investing  an  estimated  additional  $2 
billion  in  heavy-destruction  weapons  for 
their  Arab  satellites — on  top  of  the  original 
S3  billion  Investment  in  war  goods,  which 
the  Arabs  squandered  in  their  6-day  defeat. 

2.  Russian  warshifw  are  now  stationed  in 
Alexandria  and  Suez.  They  came  for  "a 
week's  visit"  but  the  Russians  have  openly 
anounced  they  will  now  remain  there  "per- 
manently," with  more  Russian  warships  to 
come. 

3.  That  the  Rxissians  were  defeated  in  the 
6-day  war  is  not  a  fact.  The  Arabs  were  de- 
feated— and  this  has  immeasurably 
strengthened  Russia's  hold  on  them,  as  weU 
as  her  overall  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
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For  the  Arabs,  at  the  moment,  are  stripped 
of  virtually  all  their  Independence  from  Rus- 
sian deslgna  In  the  region. 

4.  This  U  why  the  Ruaalana  ha^e  for  all 
practical  puzitoaea  now  taken  over  control  ot 
the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  armed  forces;  the 
planning  and  direction  of  their  lnd\utrlal 
mobilization. 

What  else  would  the  8.000  Russian  "tech- 
nicians" In  ttfeee  countries,  today,  be  doing? 

5.  With  such  Russian  support,  the  Arabs 
continue  to  proclaim  openly  that  they  are 
now  preparing  for  the  next  round  of  war 
with  Israel. 

6.  The  belligerent  Arab  leaders  also  con- 
tinue their  malicious  antl-Amerlcan  cam- 
IMagns;  accusing  the  United  States  of  Im- 
perialism, of  fostering  aggression,  even  of 
perfidious  "Pearl  Harbor"  tactics  against  the 
Arab  nations. 

7.  But  while  the  Arabs  are  still  determined 
to  wipe  Israel  out  of  existence,  if  they  can, 
this  la  not  Russia's  goal.  Her  large  Invest- 
ments In  the  Arabs  are  not  for  the  purpose 
of  liquidating  Israel,  but  for  the  larger  pur- 
pose of  liquidating  the  American  presence  In 
the  Middle  East.  If  Israel  falls  by  the  way- 
side. In  the  process,  that's  too  bad  .  .  .  Russia 
believes  she  now  has  the  chance  to  replace 
American  policies,  interests  and  Influences — 
and  is  ready  to  do  Just  that,  however  long  It 
takes  I 

WHAT  CAM  TH>  UNITED  STATES  DO   ABOUT  THIS? 

Only  the  United  States  can  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  For,  if  America 
does  not  act  to  halt  the  use  of  aggressive 
mlUtarism,  who  wlU? 

To  do  so,  we  must  counter  Soviet  belliger- 
ency, direct  or  indirect,  with  a  strong  and 
reasonable  program  for  peace  in  the  B<lddle 
East. 

Surely  It  Is  both  our  national  and  inter- 
national reeponslblUty,  not  only  to  speak  tor 
peace,  but  to  take  actions  for  peace.  It  is  up 
to  us,  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  from  continuing  to  be  a  pawn  In 
the  Cold  War. 

President  Jotmaoa,  in  bis  speech  of  June 
19th,  called  clearly  and  boldly  for  what  we, 
and  the  world,  need  most  in  the  Middle  East : 
"a  durable  peace."  We  believe  the  time  Is 
overdue  for  our  government  to  put  firm 
deeds  behind  these  firm  words;  to  act  for 
peace,  not  Just  to  talk  of  peace:  and  that  the 
need  Is  urgent. 

This  Committee  is  now  being  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  the  best  traditions 
of  the  American  Inheritance,  and  the  Amer- 
ican purpose,  by  mobilizing  public  opinion 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  our  President 
and  his  Administration  In  our  country's  de- 
mands for  peace,  stability  and  social  progress 
In  the  Middle  East — which  can  only  be 
achieved  by  firmness,  not  by  force. 

We  are  therefore  for: 

1.  Fiill  United  States  pressure  to  foster 
constructlTe  plans  for  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  area  as  a  whole. 

For  example:  Large-scale  desallnlzatlon 
programs  (such  as  recently  proposed  by 
former  Pres.  Eisenhower)  will  provide  both 
very  badly  neeed  water  and  very  badly  needed 
employmeA  These  are  typical  of  the  techni- 
cal encouragement  and  assistance  AmeHca 
can  and  should  support. 

Simultaneous  economic  support  from  the 
West  and  East  should  be  welcomed — but 
never  as  a  screen  for  military  penetration 
and  adventurism. 

3.  The  displaced  Palestinians  should  be 
aided  In  a  cooperative  effort  undertaken  for 
their  social  and  economic  benefits,  regard- 
less of  political  borders. 

3.  International  waterways  and  national 
oil  Interests  must  be  protected  by  establish- 
ing a  climate  of  cooperative  co-existence: 
among  holden  and  uaeia  of  the  waterways, 
between  oU  producsn  and  oil  oonsumerB. 

4.  Not  least  In  importance  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  International  con- 
trol of  arms-shipments  Into  the  area. 


5.  But  none  of  these  can  be  achieved  un- 
less the  United  States  takes  the  leader's  role 
In  firmly  demanding — and  uses  all  its  weight 
and  Influence  to  achieve — the  long-sought 
cessation  of  continuing  hosUUtlee  of  the 
Arab  nations  against  Israel  (their  fellow 
member  in  the  UK) ;  while  also  insisting  that 
Israel  manifest.  In  some  positive  way,  its 
avowed  willingness  for  peace;  assuring  both 
sides  of  ftiU  protection  for  thrir  legitimate 
necessitiea,  and  security  of  their  peoples. 

In  asking  for  these  things,  we  are  not  pro- 
Israel  or  pro- Arab — but  both. 

Above  all  we  seek  an  enlightened  role  of 
active  leadership  for  the  Umted  States.  One 
way  or  the  other,  we  must  protect  our  vital 
national  interests  in  the  Kiiddle  East,  which 
we  could  never  afford  to  surrender.  Which 
is  better;  to  use  firmness  now  or  risk  the 
dangers  and  costs  of  having  to  use  force 
later? 

We  appeal  to  all  those  who  see  the  facts 
of  the  Middle  East  as  we  do.  and  prefer  to 
use  firmness  now  to  the  vise  of  force  later 
to  bring  about  "a  durable  peace"  in  this 
region  of  such  inescapable  importance  to 
the  vital  Interests  of  our  country. 

Join  with  us  to  carry  out  this  urgent  cam- 
paign, on  all  levels,  through  every  means  of 
public  enlightenment. 


A  Marine's  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augtist  16,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
Vietnam  last  December,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  then 
commanding  general  of  the  U.S.  forces  in 
the  I  Corps  area  of  Vietnam,  and  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  his  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  conflict. 
General  Walt  knows  that  no  military  vic- 
tory through  the  use  of  air  power  over 
North  Vietnam  is  possible  and  that  the 
principal  and  most  difiScuIt  problem  fac- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  remains  the 
guerrilla  In  the  villages  and  the  pervasive 
Vietcong  "infrastructure." 

Recently,  I  was  proud  to  have  General 
Walt  on  my  weekly  radio  program,  where 
he  again  spoke  vividly  of  the  complex 
and  difficult  nature  of  the  conflict. 

I  Insert  herewith  an  excellent  column 
about  General  Walt  by  Marquis  C^ds 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  11 : 

A  Marines'  Mabine  With  Hopcrui.  Idea 
(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  audiences  large  and 
small  around  the  country  have  been  listen- 
ing hopefuUy  to  a  new  version  of  Vietnam. 
It  comes  from  a  solid,  thickset  general  who 
is  a  Marines'  Marine.  Lt.  Oen.  Lew  Walt  is  an 
evangelist  for  bis  conviction  that  coopera- 
tion with  the  South  Vietnamese  in  pacifying 
the  countryside  can  succeed.  In  his  simple, 
direct  way  he  argues  the  case  that  it  is  only 
by  working  closely  on  a  basis  of  complete 
equaUty  with  the  Vietnamese  that  control 
of  the  countryside  can  be  wrester  from  the 
Vietcong. 

The  Walt  line  is  music  to  the  ears  of  those 
in  the  top  echalon  in  Washington  who  have 
been  reading  gloomy  reports  of^  stalemated 
war  of  indefinite  duration.  For  wait  it  is  not 
a  line  but  a  passionate  belief  growing  out  of 


his  two  years  as  Marine  commander  la  i 
Corps,  consisting  off  the  five  northern  prov- 
Inces  In  South  Vietnam.  That  experience,  lie 
insists,  refutes  all  the  sterotypes  of  the  Soutb 
Vietnamese  miUtary — that  they  wui  not 
fight,  that  their  officers  are  never,  or  hardly 
ever  in  the  thick  of  battle,  that  they  mal- 
treat and  rob  the  villagers. 

Walt  had  a  close  working  partnership  with 
MaJ.  Gen.  Hoang  Xuan  Lam,  commanding 
general  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  In  I 
Corps.  They  cooperated  both  In  main-force 
assault  on  North  Vietnamese  positions  In  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  and  in  pacification  Walt 
says  the  South  Vietnamese  lost  a  lot  of  senior 
commanders . 

The  heart  of  hl$  story,  however.  Is  pacifi- 
cation and  the  imperative  need  to  win  the 
support  of  the  people  in  the  villages.  It  was 
on  this  that  Walt  and  Oeneral  Lam  concen- 
trated a  large  part  of  their  effort.  When  Walt 
left  E>anang  In  June,  14  South  Vietnamese 
battalions  out  of  39  were  working  entirely 
on  pacification. 

He  built  up  Combined  Action  Teams  noade 
up  of  a  squad  of  American  Marines  and 
South  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces,  part-time 
soldiers,  together  with  a  Navy  medical  officer. 
The  teams  go  into  a  village  and  stay  there 
for  six  months  or  longer.  Their  first  task  Is 
to  grub  out  the  Vietcong.  Then  they  proceed 
to  help  establish  secvirity  In  the  village  be- 
hind village  chiefs  with  whom  trust  and  con- 
fidence have  been  established  over  weeks  and 
months.  Many  Marines  are  being  taught 
Vietnamese  and  others  pick  up  enough  to 
get  along  with  the  villagers. 

Walt  is  proud  that  of  HOC  Marines  who 
were  in  the  pacification  program  62  per  cent 
asked  to  have  their  tour  of  duty  extended. 
Seventy-five  CAT  platoons  are  in  the  vil- 
lages, with  114  more  programmed.  Re  de- 
scribes with  the  same  enthusiasm  the  Kit 
Carson  Teams  consisting  of  two  U.S.  Ma- 
rines and  two  Vietnamese  marines  that  go 
into  the  toughebt  areas  to  root  out  VCs. 

Oive  them  sontethlng  to  fight  for.  Walt 
says  this  over  and  over  in  his  enthusiasm.  He 
directed  the  reactivation  of  a  coal  mine,  and 
a  power  plant  is  to  be  btillt  that  will  use  the 
coal  from  the  mine.  It  will  supply  power  for 
Ughtlng  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  coastal 
strip  in  the  north  where  the  peasants  have 
never  had  electricity. 

In  late  February  Walt  talked  for  three 
hours  one  evening  with  Bernard  Fall,  the 
distinguished  writer  on  Southeast  Asl&.  Fall 
took  copious  notes  and,  as  Walt  recalls  It,  be 
said  at  the  end  of  the  enthusiastic  presenta- 
tion of  the  village  operation,  "You  know.  thl« 
may  be  It.  this  may  be  the  answer."  The 
next  day  Fall  wu  shot  down  by  sniper  fire 
along  with  a  Marine  photographer  near  Hue. 

It  is  costly  In  lives,  Walt  doesn't  deny  thU. 
But  he  claims  a  kill  ratio  over  the  Vietcong 
of  21  to  1.  More  Important,  he  says  the  rate 
of  VC  defectors  has  been  going  steadily  up, 
with  defectors  helped  to  fiiid  useful  and  con- 
structive work  In  marked  contrast  to  reports 
of  the  lack  of  any  consideration  for  those  in 
other  areas  In  Vietnam  who  have  been  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  VC  and  come  over  to 
the  side  of  the  South. 

Questions  are  bound  to  occur  when  one 
has  heard  this  evangelist  expound  his  faith. 
Could  the  same  approach  be  applied  in  areas 
such  as  the  Mekong  Delta  where  the  VC 
seem  dug  in  deeper?  Why  isn't  the  Walt 
approcw^  employed  elsewhere  in  the  South? 
Walt,  now  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Blan- 
power,  confines  himself  entirely  to  his  own 
experience  and  he  is  completely  loyal  to  hU 
commander  In  Vietnam,  Gen.  William  C 
Westmoreland. 

But  the  impression  grows  here  that  West- 
moreland is  fighting  a  conventional  war 
while  increasingly  the  enemy  resorts  to  guer- 
rilla tactics.  And  a  conventional  war  of 
search  and  destroy,  giving  the  Vietnamese 
little  reason  for  hope,  cannot  be  won  in  a 
time  span  of  years. 
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EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WTScoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last  of 
an  excellent  series  of  10  articles  on  vo- 
cational education,  Cynthia  Parsons, 
education  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  describes  the  outstanding 
program  of  the  Milwaukee  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Schools. 

This  MUwaiikee  institution  is,  as  the 
article  reports,  "considered  by  most  edu- 
cational authorities  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world."  As  such,  it  provides  a 
model  for  the  nation  of  what  can  be  done 
In  providing  workers  with  up-to-date 
skills. 

An  extensive  program  of  vocational 
education  can  undoubtedly  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  elimination 
of  riots  and  the  underljing  frustration 
and  alienation.  As  th/r'acUcle's  foreword 
•tetes: 

The  majority  of  those  responsible  for  the 
wanton  destruction  In  the  riots  that  have 
swept  American  cities  this  summer  are  said 
to  be  youths  without  Jobs  (»-  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  get  Jobs.  The  vast  Milwaukee  Voca- 
tional, Technical,  and  Adult  Schools  system 
believes  it  has  a  partial  answer.  It  offers 
tbonsands  of  courses  and  superb  facilities 
to  those  who  left  or  did  not  finish  school. 

But  it  ia  clear  also  that  vocational 
education  alone  it  not  the  answer.  As 
the  article  also  points  out,  Negro  voca- 
tional school  graduates  take  longer  to 
get  their  first  job,  are  less  successful  in 
finding  a  job  in  their  trade  or  in  being 
accepted  liito  apprenticeship  programs, 
and  receive  lower  earnings  than  white 
graduates  with  the  same  skills  and 
training. 

Because  the  article  contains  much  that 
is  of  general  Interest,  I  Include  It  here- 
after: 

Training:  Onx  Answxb  to  Rioxs 
(By  Cynthia  Parsons) 
MttWATTKEE. — Two  weeks  ago  the  Negro 
eommunity  In  Milwaukee  exploded  In  frus- 
ttvtlon.  It  was  a  small  riot,  as  riots  this  sum- 
mer in  the  United  States  are  sadly  measured, 
but  It  was  no  surprise  to  anyone.  As  a  Unl- 
wrslty  of  Wisconsin  administrator  ex- 
plained: 

"We  all  knew  it  would  come.  The  Negroes 
bave  been  frtistrated,  and  the  attitude  on  the 
pert  of  some  of  the  white  community  has 
been  a  kind  of  perverse  pride  about  the  poor 
way  Negroes  have  been  treated." 

The  American  Institute  for  Rese^ch  has 
made  the  most  comprehensive  study  to  date 
of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States, 
MBttparlng  results  for  the  years  1963,  1968. 
»nd  1962.  Regarding  Negroes.  th«  Institute 
made  the  following  generalizations  for  the 
DstloB  as  a  whole: 

Hegro  graduates  of  vocational  currlculums 
t»to  about  twice  as  long  to  get  their  first  Job 
•»  white  graduates. 

lAUONGa    COKFAUD 

More  Negro  than  white  graduates  stated 
wt  BO  Job  Was  available  for  them  In  the 
*M*  studied. 


A  very  high  percentage  of  Negroes  reported 
that  they  were  not  accepted  Into  apprentlco- 
■hlp  programs,  even  when  their  school  rec- 
ords were  comparable  to  those  of  white  class- 
mates. 

Negro  graduates  reported  leas  Job-plac». 
ment  help  from  school  sources  than  did  white 
graduates. 

The  present  earnings  (as  of  1965,  when  the 
study  was  completed)  of  Negro  vocational 
graduates  are  substantially  less  than  those  of 
white  vocational  graduates. 

When  the  students  were  asked  to  rate  their 
former  schools  and  the  vocational  education 
they  had  received  there,  the  Negroes  were  as 
high  in  their  praise  as  the  white  graduates. 
That  is.  with  the  one  exception  of  help  In  Job 
placement. 

MAJOB    PROBXJEM 

Perhaps  no  vocation  educator  in  the  United 
States  is  more  aware  of  the  frustrations  ex- 
perienced by  skilled  Negro  vocational  school 
graduates  than  Dr.  George  A.  Parkinson,  di- 
rector of  the  Milwaukee  Vocational,  Techni- 
cal, and  Adult  Schools.  This  sprawUng  edu- 
cational complex  is  considered  by  most  edu- 
cational authorities  the  finest  of  its  kind  In 
the  world,  and  is  unquestionably  the  largest. 

"This  problem  is  too  big  to  sweep  und«'  the 
rug."  said  Dr.  Parkinson  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. "Milwaukee  Is  getting  hundreds  of 
immigrants  from  the  South  who  haven't 
enough  education  to  attend  our  reguls^r 
schools.  And  the  schools  have  ignored  their 
real  needs. 

"In  this  country  we've  been  training  the 
elite,"  he  continued.  "We  glc«lfy  the  route 
from  kindergarten  through  post-doctoral 
fellowships.  The  money  and  emphasis  are 
wrong.  Eighty  percent  of  the  tax  money 
raised  for  poet-high-school  education  Is  used 
for  the  20  percent  who  go  to  college. 

%  ACE  NOT  A  fACTOK 

"And  only  20  percent  of  public  tax  money 
goes  to  the  80  percent  who  want  to  learn  an 
employable  skill." 

Since  1913,  the  MUwaukee  Vocational, 
Technical,  and  Adult  Schools  have  been  offer- 
ing skill  training  to  thoee  who  left  or  did 
not  finish  high  school.  No  one  Is  considered 
too  old  or  too  poorly  prepared  to  enter  this 
complex  of  schools. 

And  Dr.  Parkinson  feels  strongly  that  the 
general  public  must  change  Its  thinking 
^bout  what  a  vocational  school  la  and  does. 
He  cites  the  following  as  the  generally  held 
belief: 

"Vocational  education  is  half-trained 
teachers  babysitting  with  JuvenUe  delin- 
quents." 

It's  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  stu- 
dents In  Dr.  Parkinson's  schools  might  be 
considered  Juvenile  delinquents,  but  certain- 
ly not  while  they  are  in  school. 

Special  teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  aca- 
demic courses  for  illiterate  pupils  and  those 
most  severely  In  need  of  remedial  reading. 
These  students  (whose  ages  range  from  16 
to  80)  require  very  special  attention.  A  long 
period  of  academic  frustration  precedes  their 
entrance  into  the  adult  school,  and  their 
teachers  must  be  sensitive  to  what  will  help 
them  help  themselves. 

EQtTIPMENT   FBOVIDB) 

Dr.  Parkinson  says  that  the  strength  of 
his  school  is  its  very  fine  faculty. 

"If  you're  going  to  teach  a  trade."  he  ex- 
plains, "then  you  need  someone  who  knows 
the  trade.  You  take  the  man  who  knows  his 
trade  and  then  you  teach  htm  how  to  teach." 

Another  part  of  Milwaukee's  strength  is  its 
very  fine  equipment  and  facilities.  Milwaukee 
Vocational  Technical  is  made  up  of  several 
schools   and   several   buildings. 

The  institution  offers  1,800  courses  to  more 
than  35.000  students.  "Hils  outstanding 
Bchool  hM  10,000  more  students  ttaaa  the 
UnlverBlty  of  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
9.000  more  than  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Madison.  To  get  at  the  problem  c< 


assuring  Jobs  for  both  white  and  Negro 
.graduates  of  the  vocational  and  technical 
programs,  Dr.  Parkinson  makes  use  of  51  ad- 
visory committees.  Management  and  labor 
sit  down  with  the  teachers  to  discuss  pro- 
grams, changing  technology,  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  the  problems  of  employ- 
ment tor  the  student  who  wants  to  enter 
the  working  world  as  a  semiskilled  laborer. 

STUnlES  COICBIN^ 

The  Milwaukee  Vocational,  Technical,  and 
Adult  Schools'  132  programs  include  one 
which  combines  printing  and  graphic  arts. 
Prior  to  1965.  printing  and  graphic  arts  were 
separate  programs.  In  each,  Dr.  Parkinson 
confessed,  the  effect  was  teaching  for  obso- 
lescence. Officials  frcxn  printing  unions  and 
from  publishing  houses  were  asked  to  re- 
view the  courses. 

With  the  director  of  that  divisiofi,  they 
worked  out  an  entirely  new  offering  combin- 
ing some  knowledge  of  computer-drtvea 
machinery,  graphic  display,  mechanical  skill 
in  press  maintenance,  and  direct  printing 
techniques.  Today,  sttidents  who  want  to  do 
magazine  layout,  enter  printing- apprentice 
programs,  advanos  toward  Journeyman 
status,  or  move  into  any  one  of  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent printing  occupations,  take  a  broad 
range  of  courses  from  sp^eclalists  in  the  re- 
lated fields. 

TBCHNOLOCT    CRANCn 

Art  students  headed  for  a  career  in  ad- 
vertising must  take  some  work  in  the  print- 
ing department.  What  they  create  on  their 
drawing  boards  they  must  set  In  type,  even 
handling  the  photo  process,  and  carry 
through  to  the  pulling  of  their  own  proofs. 

This  crossing  of  skiU  and  discipline  lines 
Is  essential  if  today's  vocational  students  are 
to  be  prepared  for  tomorrow's  jobs. 

As  Dr.  Parkinson  renuirks.  "It  ia  not  easy 
to  keep  up  with  technological  changes,  and 
we  review  200  to  250  courses  every  year." 

Since  printing  and  publishing  students 
must  know  eome  mathematics,  the  flunk- 
out  rate  among  the  less  academically  in- 
clined students  iised  to  be  very  high.  Good 
at  printing,  paUent  with  detaU,  skillful  at 
layout  and  design,  these  students  could  not 
pass  the  required  math  course,  and  bo 
flunked  out.  The  school  decided  to  change 
the  course. 

The  new  course  covers  an  the  necessary 
math  In  a  programed  text  through  which 
the  students  move  at  their  own  pace.  A 
student  with  a  question  may  go  immediately 
to  a  teacher:  the  new  combination  of  self- 
study  and  tutoring  has  completly  altered  the 
mathematical  competence  of  the  printing 
students. 

As  at  most  of  the  better  vocational  schools 
I  have  visited  in  preparing  this  series,  Mil- 
waukee Vocational  Technical  requires  faculty 
members  to  make  up  their  own  teaching 
materials.  Very  few  good  texts  are  available 
which  take  into  account  vocational  stu- 
dents' sp>ecial  academic  needs,  or  which  are 
easily  adapted  to  team  teaching. 

TEXTS    PaSFAaED 

The  Milwaukee  Institute  of  Technology, 
which  grants  a  two-year  associate  degree.  Is 
a  part  of  this  vast  school.  The  teachers  of 
these  highly  technical  programs  have  had 
to  design  their  own  courses  too.  The  elec- 
tronics students,  for  example,  must  cover 
college  algebra  through  differential  equa- 
tions. The  members  of  the  Milwaukee  fac- 
ulty have  put  together  their  own  programed 
text,  relating  the  mathematics  to  the  lab- 
oratory work. 

As  I  walked  endless  corridors  to  visit  the 
departmentB  of  this  five-schools-in-on»— 
watching  and  talking  with  students  of  every 
age  busy  learning  new  skills — one  thing  be- 
came acutely  clear.  That  was  the  tremendous 
gap  between  what  the  genend  public-school 
system  offers  its  students,  and  what  Is  avaU- 
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able  in  only  a  handful  of  schools  across  the 
United  States. 

NECL^CT  SEEN 

The  Milwaukee  Vocational.  Technical,  and 
Adult  Schools  are  not  set  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  attending  Milwaukee's 
public  schools.  In  fact,  before  a  student  may 
take  advantage  of  one  of  the  1,800  courses, 
he  must  be  calsslfled  as  a  "failure"  by  the 
regiilar  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  series  of  10  articles 
•n  vocational  education,  I  stated  that 
"schooling  for  skills  is  in  trouble."  Since  the 
aeries  began  on  June  13,  more  than  20  cities 
have  been  racked  by  riots,  looting,  burning, 
killing,  and  wanton  destruction. 

Banda  of  youths  without  jobs  or  the  skills 
necessary  to  get  Jobs  have  been  identified 
as  the  majority  of  those  who  harm  and  de- 
stroy. These  are  the  neglected  students. 
These  are  the  ones  who  have  been  pushed 
out  of  school,  who  have  not  been  offered 
occupational  schooling. 

And  while  sociologists  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  these  young 
adults,  the  course  la  clear  for  the  schools — 
to  offer  the  beet  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  to  at  least  seven  of  every  10  stu- 
dents in  school.  Vocational  education  must 
be  a  part  of  erttrj  school  system's  offerings. 

Not  only  Is  the  dignity  of  man  at  stake, 
but  so  la  the  integrity  of  thoee  who  now  pay 
only  lip  service  to  education  for  every  Amer- 
ican to  meet  every  individual  need. 


lodonetiui  Labor  Leader  Speaks  Ont 
on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OV   WXaOONBIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  16.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Indo- 
nesia's successful  suppression  of  an  at- 
tempted Communist  takeover  of  its  gov- 
ernment has  been  called  "the  greatest 
setback  ever  given  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists." Now,  the  president  of  the  In- 
donesian Christian  Wwkers'  Union  ad- 
vocates that  Indonesia  withdraw  recog- 
nition of  Hanoi  and  establish  relations 
with  Saigon  instead. 

The  President  of  the  Indonesian  trade 
imlon.  Darius  Marpaun^,  made  this 
statement  as  he  was  interviewed  on  the 
APTr-CIO  public  service  program,  "La- 
bor News  Conference,"  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  Interviewed  with 
Mr.  MarpaunK  was  Harry  Goldberg, 
who  has  had  long  experience  in  Indo- 
nesia. 

Because  we  are  all  vitally  interested 
in  the  future  of  Indonesia,  I  place  a 
transcript  of  the  prognun  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor  Nrws  Conrrencx,  August  8,  1967 
Subject:     "Indonesia    May    Support    South 

Vietnam." 
Guests:    Darius    Marpiiung,    President,    In- 
donesian    Christian     Workers'     Union; 
-\        Harry  Goldberg,  AFL-CIO  International 
Representative. 
Panel:    Richard  Dudman,   Washington   cor- 
req;>ondent,    St.    IjOuIs    Post-Dlspatcb; 
Harry  Conn,  Editor,  Press  Associates,  In- 
corporated. 
Moderator:  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

PLAmnBT.  Welcome  to  another  edition  of 
Labor  News  Conference,  a  public  afTalrs  pro- 
gram brought  to  you  by  the  A7L-CIO.  Labor 


News  Conference  brings  together  labor  rep- 
resentatives and  ranking  members  of  the 
press.  Today  we  have  two  guests:  Darius 
Marpaung.  president  of  the  Indonesian 
Christian  Workers'  Union,  and  Harry  Gold- 
berg, an  AFIi-CIO  Inltematlonal  Representa- 
tive. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Buu, 
president  of  the  Confederation  of  Vietnamese 
Trade  Unions,  Mr.  Marpaung  recently  visited 
South  Vietnam,  where  he  met  with  govern- 
ment and  labor  leaders.  Upon  his  return, 
Mr.  Marpaung  reported  his  findings  ot  the 
situation  there,  especially  as  they  apply  to 
Asian  trade  unionists  and  Indonesia's  gov- 
ernment, to  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik 
and  other  top  Indonesian  officials.  Here  to 
question  him  about  his  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  reports  he  made,  are  Richard 
Dudman.  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  Harry  Conn, 
editor  of  Press  Associates,  Incorporated.  Your 
moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Dudman,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

DtTDMAN.  Mr.  Marpaung.  what  brings  you 
to  Washington?  Is  there  something  partic- 
ular you  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  visit? 

MARPAtrNG.  Yes,  Mr.  Dudman,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  invited  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  visit  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people,  including  labor  leaders  and 
some  members  of  Congress  and  the  govern- 
ment. What  I  would  like  to  achieve  during 
my  visit  here  in  the  States  Is  primarily  to 
improve  the  relationship  between  Indonesia 
and  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  in  practical  terms,  I  am  seeking 
to  convince  my  colleagues,  my  friends  in  the 
labor  movement  to  be  sympathetic  with  our 
problems  and  needs  in  Indonesia.  We  wish 
to  build  real  democratic  unions  to  be  really 
meaningful   in  serving  our  members. 

Conn.  Mr.  Marpaung,  your  country  is  of 
considerable  size  and  of  Influence  In  South- 
east Asia.  Could  you  very  briefly  spell  out  its 
population  In  comparison  with  other  Asian 
countries? 

Mabpaung.  Yes,  Mr.  Conn.  Our  country  is 
the  fifth  biggest  country  In  the  world  as  far 
as  population  is  concerned.  We  have  100 
million  people  scattered  In  3,000  Islands. 
There  are  about  300  different  ethnic  groups, 
but  we  can  get  along  together.  We  have  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects,  but  we  have 
our  own  national  language.  About  86  per- 
cent of  our  people  are  Muslims,  10  percent  of 
Christians  and  about  5  percent  Buddhist  or 
Hindu. 

Conn.  How  strong  is  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  Indonesia? 

Marpaung.  The  Communist  dominated 
trade  union  or  SOBSI  was  dominant,  but 
democratic  trade  vinlonism  has  emerged  In 
the  last  20  months. 

PlANNERT.  What  Is  SOBSI? 

Marpaung.  SOBSI  was  the  Indonesian 
trade  union  central  that  was  controlled  by 
the  Communists.  We  ousted  this  organiza- 
tion on  the  14th  of  October  In  1965. 

Altogether  there  are  10  federations  now  in 
the  Joint  Secretariat  of  our  Indonesian  trade 
union  federation:  several  Muslim  trade 
unions;  several  national  trade  unions;  one 
socialist  trade  union — which  Is  actually  not 
socialist  in  the  European  sense;  a  Catholic 
trade  union  and  a  Christian  trade  union.  I 
am  president  of  the  Indonesian  Christian 
trade  union. 

Dudman.  There  Is  a  continuing  dispute,  Mr. 
Marpaung.  In  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to 
what  relationship  there  was  between  the 
American  efforts  in  Vietnam  and  the  violent, 
an tl -Communist  upheaval  In  Indonesia  In 
which,  I  suppose,  300,000  people  were  killed 
and  the  Communists  were  pretty  well 
cleaned  out.  What  is  your  view  of  this?  Was 
there  a  relationship  between  the  two? 

Marpaung.  Well,  I  wUl  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  a  vlctUn  of  braln-washlng  by  the 
Communists  for  many,  many  years.  In  the 
past  they  have  fooled  us  and  have  misled 


us  to  such  an  extent  that  in  our  relationship 
with  several  other  countries,  we  leaned  to- 
wards the  Communist  line  and  along  th»t 
line  we  made  serious  mistakes.  We  came  to 
understand  that  South  Vietnam  is  not  t 
worthwhile  country  but  North  Vletn«in  |». 
So  along  that  line  we  established  a  fuii 
diplomatic  relationship  with  North  Vietnam 
— we  established  an  embassy  there.  Aa  a 
result,  the  Consulate  General  of  South  Viet- 
nam, which  existed  X  think  5  years  ago,  bu 
withdrawn  and  naturally  we  had  to  with- 
draw  OUT  Consulate  General  from  South 
Vietnam.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  on  my  re- 
cent visit,  I  oaihe  to  understand  that  wt 
have  been  really  fooled  by  the  Communist* 
because  .  .  . 

Plannert.  Your  recent  visit  to  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Marpaung.  Yes,  I  visited  South  Vietnam  at 
the  Invitation  of  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Buu.  I  then 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard  with  my 
own  c  :.rs,  and  as  a  result,  I  believe  the  rela- 
tionship with  South  Vietnam  has  to  be  im- 
proved.  I  have  decided  to  Inform  my  people 
and  my  government,  to  Inform  political  lead- 
ers in  my  country  frankly,  openly  and 
squarely  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  there 
in  that  country. 

The  Communists  in  our  country,  befwe 
the  coup  d'etat,  used  to  tell  us  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  Just  a  puppet  of  America,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Viet  Cong  Is  a  patri- 
otic movement,  a  National  Liberation  Front. 
a  national  movement.  I  found  that  wa» 
wrong.  It  Is  not  true. 

In  the  past,  we  welcomed  the  Viet  Cong 
when  they  came  to  our  country  before  the 
coup  d'etat  and  we  gave  facilities  to  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  When  I  came  back 
to  Indonesia  and  told  my  government,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Speaker  ol 
the  House  and  many  other  pollUcal  leaden, 
what  I  had  learned,  they  did  not  believe  what 
they  heard  because  this  is  new  thinking. 

Dudman.  I  take  it  that  your  finding  is  that 
the  Viet  Cong  Is  not  a  legitimate,  popularly 
based  nationalistic  movement.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Marpaxtng.  Mo.  It  Is  purely  a  Conununlit 
terrorist  organization  and  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  is  purely  a  political  arm  of  the 
Lao  DoiLg — the  Communist  Party  of  HorXb. 
Vietnam.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  It. 

Dudman.  Why  have  they  been  so  success- 
ful If  they  don't  have  a  popular  base? 

Marpaung.  That  is  what  the  CommunlMs 
are  trying  to  set  up.  In  the  case  ol  national 
liberation,  they  have  managed  to  convince 
some  people  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  the 
Communist  Party.  They  say  they  are  a  na- 
tionalistic movement  and  they  have  been 
successful  in  having  some  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese leaders  In  their  front,  but  I  found 
out  that  none  actusdly  has  a  national  stand- 
ing. In  cases  where  they  don't  control  a  cer- 
tain country,  the  Communists  work  along 
the  line  of  a  kind  of  national  front.  In  our 
case,  for  Instance,  they  were  able  to  form 
what  they  called  a  national  front.  I  thlni 
that  if  this  kind  of  idea  works  in  Indonesia. 
It  can  also  work  In  other  countries  and  espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam  because, 
of  course,  there  is  a  war  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  arouse  sentiments. 

Goldberg.  May  I  make  a  short  comment  on 
one  of  Mr.  Dudman's  previous  questions 
which  was  not  quite  answered  directly  by 
Mr.  Marpaung.  If  I  understood  you,  Mr.  Dud- 
man, you  asked  whe*her  the  events  in  Viet- 
nam had  an  Influence  upon  what  took  place 
after  October  Ist  in  the  attack  against  the 
Communists  la  Indonesia. 

I  tnink  that  there  is  no  statistical  or  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  proves  the  connec- 
tion. However,  there  Is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  there  was  a  basic 
general  influence  of  the  one  situation  on  the 
other. 

You  would  be  entitled  to  say  to  me:  "WeU. 
then,  on  what  basis  do  you  express  this  op- 
inion? How  do  you  know?" 


My  answer  would  be  that  my  opinion  is 
wgaed  upon  personsJ  conversations.  I  was  in 
Indonesia  recently  and  talked  with  elements 
liigh  up  In  the  present  regime.  On  such  occa- 
■lons,  you  get  expressions  of  opinion  and  It  Is 
curious  that  amongst  the  military — the  gen- 
grsls— with  whom  I  was  In  contact  when  I 
^ni  In  Indonesia,  I  heard  it  said — and  I  put 
It  down  in  some  of  my  reports — "We  are  very 
glad  that  the  Americans  are  In  Vietnam.  We 
jisve  an  example  there,  a  definite  stand 
u«inst  an  attempt  of  the  Communists  to 
take  over.  We  saw  this  In  the  light  of  our  own 
experience  with  the  PKI,  the  Commxinlst 
Party  of  Indonesia.  The  attempted  coup 
d'etat,  pushed  and  encouraged  from  behind 
the  scenes  by  Communist  China,  encouraged 
ua  to  proceed." 

DtJDMAN.  Of  course  the  generals  who  con- 
ducted that  purge  were  saving  their  own  lives, 
too,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  question. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  maybe  this  was 
explainable  quite  apart  from  the  American 
position  In  Vietnam. 

OoLDBERG.  Well,  Mr.  Dudman,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  generals  saved 
their  own  lives.  Remember,  of  the  general 
staff  of  eight  which  the  Communists  tried  to 
kill  off.  they  killed  six.  And  naturally  If  the 
Communists  had  been  successful,  they  would 
have  killed  the  other  two  and  many  more. 
Sure,  the  generals  were  trying  to  save  their 
lives,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bad  to  lose  sight 
of  the  broader  aspects.  There  was  not  only 
the  question  of  their  losing  their  lives,  but 
the  question  of  a  Communist-takeover  of 
Indonesia  against  which  they  reacted  and 
against  which  they  reacted  quite  successfully 
and  I  for  one,  certainly,  and  I  think  a  lot  of 
others,  say,  "Well,  thank  God  for  that." 

Conn.  Mr.  Marpaung,  as  a  result  of  the 
anU-Communlst  upheaval  In  yotir  country 
and  as  a  result  of  your  visit  to  Vietnam,  what 
do  you  feel  Is  the  general  movement  of  policy 
vla-a-vls  recognition  of  Saigon  and  to  with- 
draw recognition,  perhaps,  from  Hanoi? 

Marpaung.  I  think  it  will  take  time,  really, 
to  re-establish,  to  restore  our  relations  with 
South  Vietnam. 

Plannert.  Do  you  recognize  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam? 

Marpaung.  Yes.  I  say  no.  we  had  a  Con- 
sulate General  in  Saigon  five  years  ago. 

Conn.  But  he  has  been  withdrawn. 

Marpaung.  He  has  been  withdrawn  because, 
as  I  say,  we  had  been  brainwashed.  Finally 
we  established  an  embassy  in  Saigon  and,  of 
course,  the  South  Vietnamese  people  con- 
sidered this  a  kind  of  discrimination,  which 
I  can  really  understand.  So  then  they  with- 
drew. Actually  we  have  never  broken  our 
relationship  with  South  Vietnam. 

Plannert.  Do  you  foresee  breaking  rela- 
tlonshlpe  with  North  Vietnam? 

Marpaung.  To  be  frank  about  It,  I  have 
mentioned  several  times  during  my  press 
conferences  In  Indonesia  that  it  Is  high  time 
for  us  even  to  reconsider  breaking  off  rela- 
tionships with  North  Vietnam,  because  North 
Vietnam  is  aotiully  doing  the  same  things  as 
China  is  doing.  As  you  know,  not  only  the 
state  parliaments  of  Indonesia  have  passed 
many,  many  resolutions  to  break  off  relatlon- 
»hlps  with  Peking,  but  also  the  national  par- 
liament has  passed  a  resolution  to  break  off 
lelationshlps  with  Peking.  We  argue  that  we 
should  say  the  same  words  to  North  Vietnam. 

Dudman.  If  you  are  successful  and  In- 
donesia follows  that  path,  do  you  foresee  a 
time  when  Indonesia  might  be  willing  to 
•end  troops  to  assist  South  Vietnam? 

Marpaung.  I  dont  think  we  need  to  send 
ttkem.  After  all.  we  have  many  problems  In 
our  country.  Also.  I  believe  that  the  war  wlU 
lie  ended  and  with  victory  for  the  democratic 
powers. 

I>roMAN.  What  Is  your  time  schedule  In 
four  own  thinking?  I  would  be  Interested  In 
Twir  view  as  an  Asian  of  what  the  task 
•nead  is  in  South  Vietnam. 

MiRPAtmo.  It  Is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
•"Xwer.  I  think  It  would  take  a  prophet  or 


an  angel  to  answer  that.  However,  I  believe 
the  democratic  forces  of  Asia  can  make  clear 
tbetr  view  on  hov  to  eoitabllsh  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  in  relation  to  Vietnam.  I 
think  it  oaa  play  a  constructive  and  impor- 
tant role.  That  la  why  aotually  I  urge  my 
government  to  re-establish  relationships  with 
South  Vietnam,  because  we  would  then  be 
able  to  play  a  more  positive  and  constructive 
role  to  really  bring  about  peace.  I  think  that 
aU  Asian  countries  should  establish  their  re- 
lationships— normal  diplomatic  relationships 
vrlth  South  Vietnam.  There  are  so  many  of 
them  who  have  not  done  so. 

Conn.  President  Johnson  apparently 
thinks  that  troops  as  well  as  good  will  are 
necessary.  And  he  seems  to  beUeve  that  a 
great  number  of  additional  Asian  troops  wlU 
have  to  be  called  before  this  thing  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  you  don't  think 
that  Indonesia  has  them  avaUable? 

Goldberg.  May  I  make  a  comment  on  that. 
I  think  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  prac- 
tical question  for  Indonesia,  certainly  at 
present.  My  own  feeling  Is  that  even  if  there 
Is  a  change  in  sympathetic  attitude  In  In- 
donesia, vis  a  vis  South  Vietnam,  that  this 
wouldn't  happen  at  all. 

But  let  me  add  this  factual  comment.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Indonesian  goveriunent 
officially  still  has  a  policy  of  not  having  rela- 
tions with  South  Vietnam,  but  still  main- 
tains Its  relations  with  Hanoi.  This  was  an- 
nounced officially  by  Foreign  Minister  Adam 
Malik  even  after  he  had  seen  Marpaung. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Indonesia  has  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, the  efforts  of  Marpaung  have  been  im- 
portant and  encouraging,  because  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  ferment  and  questioning 
now  going  on.  It  wUl  take  time  and  the 
ideological,  psychologic  ferment  that  Is  go- 
ing on  is  good  and  has  a  certain  promise 
for  the  future.  I  am  reasonably  optimistic 
about  it. 

However,  even  if  they  get  to  the  point 
where  they  may  even  withdraw  from  Hanoi, 
because  they  do  feel  very  strongly  about 
Communist  China  and  they  might  re-estab- 
lish relations  with  Saigon,  that  in  Itself  vrlll 
take  a  bit  of  time  and  a  bit  of  doing.  If  it 
happens  It  wUl  have  an  enormous  psycho- 
logic effect. 

Conn.  Mr.  Marpaung,  in  the  last  two  min- 
utes can  we  direct  some  questions  back  to 
Indonesia  itself.  Since  the  upheaval  and  the 
movement  into  power  of  General  Suharto, 
how  much  basic  freedom,  how  much  free 
trade  unionism  do  you  have  in  the  country 
in  contrast  to  the  previous  regime? 

Marpaxtng.  We  have  absolute  freedom  now. 
For  the  first  time  I  think  in  oxu  history  we 
really  have  absolute  freedom — ^freedom  of 
association,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press — we  can  really  print  anything  in 
our  newspaper  now,  and,  of  course,  I  include 
news  that  really  has  something  to  contribute 
to  our  welfare. 

Conn.  The  fact  that  you  have  a  military 
man  as  the  head  of  the  government,  what 
does  this  really  mean  to  the  people? 

Marpaung.  Well,  you  had,  for  instance. 
General  Eisenhower  as  the  head  of  your  gov- 
ernment, but  that  doesnt  mean — well,  we 
like  Suharto  to  be  there.  He  has  democratic 
approval. 

Conn.  Was  he  elected  to  the  post? 

Marpaung.  Well,  the  Peoples  Consultative 
Congress  elected  him  in  March. 

Plannert.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Peo- 
ples Congress? 

Marpaung.  Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Peo- 
ples Consultative  Congress,  yes.  We  like  him 
very  much  and  we  like  him  to  be  there. 

Plannert.  And  are  there  free  elections 
soon? 

Marpaung.  Yes,  we  hope  to  have  elections 
maybe  in  the  course  of  next  year.  You  know 
we  are  really  establishing  a  real  democracy 
in  oiu"  country  and  that  is  why  we  think  gen- 
eral elections  should  be  held. 

CONH.  As  a  trade  unionist,  I  know  you  are 
particularly  concerned  about  basic  economic 


reforms,  including  land  reform.  Has  the  gov- 
ernment instituted  any  such  reforms? 

MARPAtrNG.  Yes  we  have  had  land  reform 
already.  Besides  that,  I  will  teU  you  that  our 
present  government  is  endeavoring  very  hard 
to  concentrate  on  the  social,  economic  life  of 
our  people  and  several  basic  steps  have  been 
taken.  First  of  all,  we  have  an  austerity 
policy;  secondly,  a  new  investment  law  has 
been  introduced.  It  has  encouraged  people 
from  everywhere  to  Invest  their  money;  and 
thirdly,  we  have  established  a  relationship 
with  many,  many  countries,  especially  the 
Western  countries,  which  can  help  us  in  our 
basic  needs. 

Plannert.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Today's 
guests  on  Labor  News  Conference  were  Darius 
Marpaung,  president  of  the  Indonesian  Chris- 
tian Workers'  Union  of  Indonesia,  and  Harry 
Goldberg,  an  International  Representative 
for  the  APL-CIO.  Representing  the  press  were 
Harry  Conn,  editor  of  Press  Associates,  Incor- 
porated, and  Richard  Dudman,  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. This  is  your  moderator,  Harry  W. 
Flannery,  inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a  public  tif- 
fairs  production  of  the  APL-CIO.  produced 
In  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Radio  Net- 
work. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ;^>eaker, 
Mr.  Jim  Maloney,  of  the  Houston  Post, 
wrote  an  article  on  Mosday,  July  24, 1967, 
recapitulating  a  speech  which  the  Honor- 
able Bob  Casey,  of  Houston,  made  to  a 
small  group  of  college  and  university 
professors.  Mr.  Casey's  remarks  hit  at  the 
key  problem  plaguing  our  space  pro- 
gnun — the  support  of  the  general  public, 
which  is  slowly  declining.  The  man  on 
the  street  must  be  told  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program  in  language  he  can 
understand.  We  have  to  cross  the  barrier 
which  has  been  created  by  the  lack  of 
communication  between  our  scientists 
and  the  general  public.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  article  by  Mr.  Maloney  In  hopes  that 
Mr.  Casey's  remarks  will  enlighten  even 
more  educators  and  scientists  than  the 
few  he  addressed  in  Houston. 
Space  Travxl 
(By  Jim  Maloney) 

Bob  Casey  came  to  town  to  talk  candidly 
last  week  with  a  small  group  of  college  and 
university  professors  here  frotn  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Houston  congressman's  message  was 
simple  and  direct — the  manned  space  flight 
program's  pubUc  and  congressional  support 
"is  beglniUng  to  taper  off."  And,  he  said, 
"you  had  better  start  some  Just  plain  old 
fashion  politicking." 

Casey,  who  resigned  a  spot  on  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Ccmmlttee  to  gain 
one  on  the  more  Influential  aj^ropriations 
committee,  is  a  man  who  should  know.  His 
record  of  getting  elected  to  public  office  cer- 
tainly qualifies  him  as  one  who  should  know 
the  pubUc  mind.  And  his  association  with 
his  congressional  colleagues  equally  qualifies 
blm  to  know  their  thinking. 

His  audience  consisted  of  50  professors 
from  30  states  brought  to  the  University  of 
Houston  at  NASA's  expense  for  a  U>-week 
seminar.  Their  purpose  Is  to  attend  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  advanced  communlca- 
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ttons  techidques.  ApoUo  check-out  f  unctlona, 
Lnform&tlon  gysteins,  Bpacecr&ft  envtromnent 
control  syBtema,  kdT&nced  oompoter  techni- 
ques and  space  physics. 

Casey  explained  that  tar  the  manned  space 
flight  program  to  rataln  Its  Bupport,  "the 
man  on  the  street  will  have  to  be  told  In 
language  he  understands"  of  the  benefits  of 
the  program. 

He  urged  the  professors  to  let  their  con- 
gressmen know  how  they  feel  about  the  space 
program  being  financially  supported  at  a 
high  level.  Many  ot  the  congressmen  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  benefits  from  the  space 
program.  Casey  said. 

Real,  tangible  space  "splnoS" — ^here  and 
now — Is  difficult  to  explalJi  to  the  man  on 
the  street  in  language  he  understands,  you 
think  as  you  ait  in  the  oool  comfort  of  th« 
university  auditorium. 

But  the  oongreeaman  Is  right  as  rain,  as 
the  man  on  the  street  in  East  Texas  says,  so 
you  are  grateful  that  you  ronember  a  hand- 
out that  a  PR  man  left  with  you  not  long 
•go.  The  handout  seemed  int^estlng  at  the 
time,  but  tHere  just  dldnt  seem  to  be  a  use 
for  it  at  the  moment. 

The  release  that  the  FB  man  left  with  you 
didn't  mention  benefits  from  space,  or  space 
"spinoff,"  but  that's  what  the  release  was 
About. 

And  tt  was  about  apace  spinoff  dealt  with 
In  uniquely  American  way — government- 
financed  developments,  refined  and  Improved 
on  by  private  «iT<an<»iTig  then  used  to  return 
benefits  we  all  feel  indirectly. 

And  It  dealt  with  a  benefit  from  space 
ezploration  tliat  the  man  on  the  street  has 
already  become  so  used  to  that  he  accepts 
it  now,  probably  without  even  realizing  that 
it  Is  space  spinoff,  or  that  bis  tax  dcdlars 
helped  make  it  poealMe. 

The  release  was  from  the  International 
BuflLness  Machines  Corporation — better 
known  m  IBM.  It  nid  tbat  hlgb-<peed,  vol- 
ume tranAnlBslon  at  business  data  by  satel- 
lite has  been  dcnoonstrated  in  recently  com- 
pleted tests. 

This  was  the  first  full-scale  test  extending 
by  satellite  a  oommerclal  high  speed  network 
thAt  UM8  regular  telephone  company  switch- 
ing. Signals  were  relayed  by  Early  Bird  satel- 
lite tn  orbit  23,300  mUea  above  the  AtlanUc 
Ocean. 

Early  Bird  la  the  satellite  that  let  the  man 
on  the  street  sit  In  his  living  rocxn,  beer  In 
hand,  and  see  the  E^iropean  fights  of  a  fellow 
who  used  to  be  called  Clay,  and  the  ocmpel- 
llng  grandeur  of  the  last  rites  ot  Churchill. 
This  satellite  Is  owned  by  Intelsat,  a 
national  oonaortlum,  or  partnership.  Comsat, 
an  American  oorpm^tlon,  manages  the  activ- 
ities of  Intelsat. 

IBM,  at  its  own  expense  and  Just  to  show 
that  it  could  be  done,  used  the  satellite  to 
send  regular  business  data  at  the  rate  of 
several  thousand  characters  a  minute  from 
points  In  this  country  to  Paris. 

Speeds  of  trans-Atlantic  voice  transmis- 
sions are  from  150  to  250  characters  a  second. 
"The  tests  demonstrated  that  a  reel  of 
magnetic  tape,  the  high  sp>eed  Input/output 
medium  for  most  occnputer  systems,  could  be 
transmitted  Internationally  In  SO  minutes 
compcu'ed  to  the  six  to  eight  hours  normally 
required,"  the  IBM  release  said. 

"The  tests  included  direct  transmission 
from  one  computer  to  another,  as  well  as 
from  magnetic  tape  unit  to  magnetic  tape 
unit,"  the  release  went  on. 

IBM  had  shown  tn  October,  1962.  using 
another  communications  satellite — Telstar — 
that  business  data  could  be  beamed  from 
space. 

Both  Telstar  and  Early  Bird  are  privately 
financed  satellites. 

The  first  communications  satellltee.  bow- 
ever,  such  as  relay,  were  developed  by  NASA, 
which  still  handles  the  launching  of  the 
privately  financed  communications  satel- 
lites and  probably  always  will. 


So  what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  space 
spinoff?  A  lot. 

You  can  be  fure  that  11  IBM  and  other 
companies  find  faster  and  faster  methods  of 
condttctlng  tbetr  business  and  the  business 
ot  their  customers,  cost  ot  conducting  this 
business  wlU  become  cheaper  and  more  effi- 
cient. Competition  will  likewise  see  to  It  that 
the  cheaper,  faster  methods  make  for  leas 
expensive  corjsmner  products  or  more  effi- 
cient consumer  services — such  as  continent- 
to-contlnent  television  or  business  data 
transmission. 

Space  engineers  now  talk  of  the  time  when, 
instead  of  unmanned  communications  sat- 
ellltee. manned  orbiting  stations  will  be  han- 
dling most  space-to-ground  and  ground-to- 
space  communications. 

The  wonders  of  Early  Bird,  and  IBM's 
seemingly  rapid  data  transmission,  will  seem 
like  crude  oddltlee  in  a  few  years.  Be  sure 
of  this. 

Be  sure  of  it,  that  is,  if  the  space  program 
continues  to  get  the  financial  supi>ort  that 
Is  needed  for  advancement. 

And  that,  in  a  few  hundred  words,  Is  what 
Congressman  Casey  was  saying. 


Meals  for  MilUoiu,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 


or  CAUroRNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^JTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  been  very  interested  in  the  various 
private  organj^atlons  dedicated  to  help- 
ing feed  the  far  too  many  undernour- 
ished people  of  the  world.  One  such  or- 
ganization, which  I  think  is  doing  a  most 
effective  Job,  Is  Meals  for  Millions,  Inc. 
Meals  for  Millions  helps  people  In  agri- 
culturally backward  nations  to  help 
themselves  in  Increasing  their  food  pro- 
duction. By  providing  specialized  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  organizational 
and  marketing  know-how  to  these  peo- 
ple, it  is  performing  a  great  service  to 
the  world. 

Unfortunately,  though  established  In 
1946,  the  organization  is  not  well  known. 
Being  nonproflit  and  nonendowed,  It  de- 
pends upon  donations  from  interested 
citizens  concerned  with  helping  others 
less  fortunate  to  reach  a  better  standard 
of  living  in  order  to  maintain  as  well  as 
extend  its  sphere  of  operaticKi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  sum- 
mary of  the  program  of  this  worthwhile 
organization,  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
Meml)ers  of  both  Houses  will  take  the 
time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  Meals 
for  Millions.  I  promise  it  will  be  time  well 
spent. 

When  Meals  for  Millions  began  operat- 
ing. Its  goal  was  to  send  multipurpose 
foods  to  countries  throughout  the  world 
in  order  to  meet  hunger  emergencies. 
After  close  observation  of  the  results  of 
such  a  program,  the  directors  have  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  long-range  program 
m  which  they  assist  developing  coun- 
tries in  producing  and  distributing  their 
own  high-protein  food  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis.  It  operates  In  only  a  few  areas 
which  need  help  urgently.  It  shows  the 
people  of  these  countries  how  to  create, 
process,  and  distribute  the  food,  using 
their  own  ra.w  materials,  their  own  capi- 


tal and  manpower.  It  discourages  inter- 
ested governments  from  directly  subsi- 
dizing tlie  installation  of  the  food- 
processing  plants,  while  local  investment 
is  encouraged. 

The  method  of  processing  employed 
often  utilizes  byproducts  f rcnn  the  proc- 
essing of  oilseeds — ^materials  usually 
discarded  or  fed  only  to  animaLs.  This  is 
fortified  inexpensively  with  essential 
vitamins  and  minerals  and  becomes  a 
food  supplement  which  provides  vital 
nutrients  missing  from  the  normal  diet 
of  most  people  in  underdeveloped  regions. 
Meals  for  Millions  presently  is  investi- 
gating the  possibility  of  utilizing  other 
pot«itlal  resources  such  as  fish  meal. 
When  such  a  supplement  can  be  added 
to  tradltionaJ  foods  without  affecting 
taste  or  texture,  the  problem  of  changing 
lifelong  food  habits  is  practically  elimi- 
nated. 

Meals  for  Millions  also  initiates  a  wide- 
spread educational  program  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  civic,  educational,  medical, 
and  religious  leaders  within  a  community 
where  it  hopes  to  set  up  operations,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  multi- 
purpose foods  In  schools,  hospitals,  and 
orphansiges  Eis  well  as  through  normal 
commercial  market  chaimels. 

The  foundation  also  provides  the 
spedailzed  training,  technical  assistance, 
organizational  and  marketing  know-how 
so  that  people  In  hunger  areas  can  re- 
place their  declining  economic  cycle  with 
a  positive  one  by  using  modem  technol- 
ogy and  developing  indigenous  resources. 
Following  are  the  steps  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions go  through  before  establishing  a 
program  in  an  area : 

First.  It  conducts  an  on-the-spot 
feasibility  study  by  sending  experts  and 
short-term  consultants  to  the  area.  A 
practical  analysis  Is  made  of  all  aspects 
of  local  production.  Including  local  In- 
vestment and  consumption  potential. 

Second.  In  the  precommerclal  phase, 
a  proposal,  consisting  of  a  limited  scale 
manufacturing  and  pilot  plant  designed 
to  achieve  production  with  limited  capi- 
tal Investment,  is  made  to  a  local  in- 
vestment group.  If  local  Investment  can- 
not be  stimulated  suflQciently  to  provide 
working  capital  and  other  soft  currency 
requirements,  then  the  foundation  takes 
no  further  action  in  that  locale. 

Third.  It  conducts  a  realistic  program 
of  education  on  two  fronts : 

First.  In  its  pilot  plant,  laboratory  and 
classroom  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  it  con- 
ducts a  school  for  prospective  plant  man- 
agers. Experts  from  American  businesses 
and  universities  patricipate  in  special- 
ized technical  training,  management  and 
marketing  courses  for  those  who  will  ulti- 
mately operate  the  food  Industries  when 
they  return  to  their  respective  countries. 
Second.  Mass  education  in  each  proj- 
ect area  is  Imperative  and  an  essential 
part  of  market  development.  Feeding 
programs  for  school  and  preschool  chil- 
dren demonstrate  how  the  multipurpose 
food  can  be  adapted  to  the  normal  diet. 

Meals  for  Millions  is  always  careful  to 
adapt  programs  to  local  conditions.  The 
product  varies  from  a  basic  high  protein 
product  In  powder  form  to  its  incor- 
poration Into  traditional  foods  «uch  ai 
noodles.  Thus,  the  need  for  popular  ed- 
ucation varies  with  the  product  form. 


Some  current  examples  of  the  success- 
ful programs  initiated  by  Meals  for  Mil- 
lions are: 

First.  Northeast  Brazil  and  Talca, 
Chile — preschool  children  receive  flav- 
orful high-protein  soy  beverages  dis- 
pensed from  colorful  bicycle-propelled 
"Good  Humor"  type  carts. 

Second.  Aganda,  East  Africa — Coop- 
erating with  Africa  Basic  Foods,  Inc.,  to 
develop  a  local  soy  milk  production  plant 
which  will  replace  the  undependable 
supply  of  cow's  milk. 

Third.  Iran:  A  Meals  for  Millions 
team  has  just  completed  a  study  indi- 
cating the  feasibility  for  local  produc- 
tion of  a  soy-based,  multipurpose  food 
to  fortify  flour  for  bread,  a  staple  which 
constitutes  60  i>ercent  of  the  Iranian 
diet. 

Fourth.  Daule,  Ecuador:  "Sharecrop- 
pers have  become  shareholders"  by  fl- 
nancing  the  majority  of  a  fortified 
noodle  industry,  organized  with  assist- 
ance from  the  foundation.  They  acquire 
stock  in  the  corporation  by  small  pay- 
ments. Also,  Meals  for  Millions  is  help- 
ing them  form  11  cooperatives  to  buy 
land  for  farms. 

Fifth.  Chile:  People  in  the  country 
areas  that  are  protein  deficient  eat  what 
they  call  "harine  tostada."  It  is  a  toasted 
blend  of  wheat  and  sugar,  lacking  any 
amount  of  protem  value.  It  presents  a 
primary  opportunity  for  an  economic  use 
of  flshmeal.  The  foundation  has  offered 
to  build  a  pilot  plant  for  producing  a 
protein  supplement  of  sunflower  seed, 
soy  and  flshmeal.  When  this  is  added 
to  harlna  tostads,  it  acquires  food  value 
and  tastes  good. 

I  believe  that  private  organizations 
such  as  Meals  for  Millions,  Inc.,  are  an 
important  facet  of  the  overall  effort  of 
the  United  States  to  help  alleviate  the 
world  hunger  crisis.  Programs  such  as 
theirs,  that  aim  not  merely  at  short- 
range  goals,  but  seek  out  the  root  of  the 
problem  and  start  from  there,  are  not 
only  vitally  Important  but  desperately 
needed  and  should  be  generously  sup- 
ported by  all  Americans  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  hungry  people  all  around 
the  world;  people  who  are  suffering  be- 
cause they  lack  adequate  and  nutritional 
food. 


Archbishop  Coasins  Delivers  Ontstanding 
Speech  on  the  Chorches'  Role  in  Social 
Reform 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  25.  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the 
riots  which  struck  Milwaukee  recently, 
the  Most  Reverend  William  E.  Cousins, 
archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  delivered  a 
notable  speech  reafOrming  the  crucial 
role  of  the  churches  and  of  Christians  as 
todividuals  in  shaping  a  Just  society. 

Part  of  what  Archbishop  Cousins  said 
"relevant  mostly  to  Milwaukee,  since  he 
«  not  hesitate  to  come  to  gripe  with 


specifics  of  the  local  situation.  In  so  doing 
he  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
social  progress  in  Milwaukee. 

But  much  of  this  ezceUent  statement 
will  be  of  interest  generally  because 
Archbishop  Cousins  has  expressed  him- 
self with  balanced  wisdom  and  insight  on 
issues  of  common  concern  through  this 
country. 

Therefore,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  summarizing  and 
commenting  on  Archil>shop  Cousin's 
speech,  followed  by  an  abridgement  of 
the  speech  text: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Minn.)  Sentinel,  Aug- 

,8.  19671 
A    Call    to   Action — CHtritcMES   Havx   Vitai. 
Roles 

The  statement  by  Archbishop  William  E. 
Cousins  was  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  not 
just  of  the  archdiocese  of  which  he  is  the 
spiritual  leader  but  to  all  citizens.  It  was  a 
forceful  call  to  action,  filling  the  need  for 
leadership  that  avoids  the  twin  pitfalls  of 
reckless  Impetuosity  and  lethargy. 

It  might  have  been  easier  for  Archbishop 
Cousins  to  have  remained  silent  and  thus 
earned  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  have 
the  church  remain  aloof  from  community 
strife.  Or.  having  chosen  to  speak  out,  he 
might  have  avoided  conflict  by  uttering  only 
platitudes.  Instead,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  tragic  disorders 
and  offered  a  program  of  social  justice  that 
might  uproot  those  causes  and  bridge  the 
gap  that  separates  the  races. 

The  archbishop  made  clear  from  the  out- 
set his  conviction  that  the  CathoUc  chtirch, 
as  all  churctie£.  Is.  as  be  put  it.  an  "essential 
and  vital  factor  in  cooununlty  Ufe."  For,  as 
be  said,  our  society,  our  government  and  its 
basic  philoeopby  are  based  on  fundamental 
religious  concepts.  The  religious  principles 
which  have  guided  our  nation  are  embedded, 
the  archbishop  reminded  us,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. 

"It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  faithful,  the 
priests  and  the  religious  of  our  time  and  of 
our  archdiocese."  Archbishop  Cousins  said, 
"to  root  out  of  their  hearts  and  to  free  their 
communities  of  any  prejudice  that  would 
make  men  anti-Jewish,  anti-Negro,  anti- 
Mexican  or  antl-anything-else  that  would 
render  them  anti-Christian  in  practice."  It 
was  appropriate  that  the  archbishop  quoted 
from  a  1958  official  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can bishops: 

"The  heart  of  the  race  question  Is  moral 
and  religious.  It  concerns  the  rights  of  man 
and  of  attitudes  toward  our  feUow  man.  If 
our  attitude  is  governed  by  the  great  Chris- 
tian law  of  love  of  neighbor  and  respect 
for  his  rights,  then  we  can  work  out  har- 
moniously the  techniques  for  making  legal, 
educational,  economic  and  social  justice. 

This  Is  a  call  to  action,  not  merely  on  the 
spiritual  front  but  to  assault  the  evils  of 
hate  and  discrimination  by  political,  social 
and  economic  reform.  In  endorsing  this  view 
of  church  obligation.  Archbishop  Cousins 
made  it  clear  that  the  place  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  Is  not  only  in  the  piUpit  but  in  the 
front  lines  in  the  eternal  struggle  for  eaaat- 
Ity  and  justice — even  in  the  picket  line^iibe 
demonstrations  where,  the  archbishop  said, 
"these  priests  and  sisters  point  up  by  their 
unusual  action  the  abject  conditions  of  stark 
poverty  and  despair  that  affect  so  many  of 
our  Negro  citizens." 

The  place  for  the  clergy  also  is,  he  said, 
tn  the  struggle  for  equal  employment  and 
for  open  housing  and  other  rights  too  often 
denied  members  of  minority  groups.  Recog- 
nizing the  limitations  of  legislation  (".  .  . 
law  caimot  subetitute  for  God's  grace,  and 
...  a  man  who  closes  his  mind  to  Divine 
inspiration  will  not  be  changed  by  human 


legislation")  the  archbishop  nevertheless 
notes  the  place  that  law  can  have  in  bring- 
ing about  the  correction  of  inequities. 

The  chxirch  caiuiot.  he  said,  refuse  to  take 
an  active  part  in  promoting  legislation,  such 
as  tliat  which  would  guarantee  the  right  of 
all  persons  to  Uve  in  homes  of  their  choosing. 
Milwaukee's  common  coimcil,  which  has 
stubbornly  demonstrated  its  lack  of  moral 
leadership  by  repeatedly  refusing  to  adopt 
a  local  open  housing  ordinance:  Please  note. 

Even  within  the  Catholic  chm-ch.  it  will 
take  more  than  a  declaration  by  Archbishop 
Cousins  to  lead  our  community  out  of  the 
valleys  of  injxistice  and  violence.  But  the 
Catholic  church,  through  the  archbishop,  has 
offered  Its  Invaluable  help  and  ha(>  shown 
the  way. 


Community  in  Crisis  and  the  Chkistiam 
Conscience 

We  have  known  the  h<»Tors  and  fears  and 
anxieties  of  something  that  many  beUeved 
"could  not  happ>en  here."  Unfortunately,  it 
happened.  And  we  must  face  the  Inevitable 
fact. 

Wanton  destruction,  arson,  potential-mur- 
der can  never  be  condoned.  They  are  of- 
fenses against  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  we 
rely  upon  to  protect  us  aU.  Yet,  through 
them  we  have  been  dramatlcaUy  made  aware 
of  conditions  we  might  have  ignored,  of 
problems  we  might  have  continued  to  dis- 
regard. An  uneasy  truce  does  not  change 
conditions,  nor  does  aiq>arent  peace  mean 
that  our  problems  are  solved.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  any  one  ot  us  failed  to  realize 
the  seriousnees  of  the  aituattoa;  unforgiv- 
able if  anyone  faUed  In  his  duty  to  examine 
thoroughly  his  own  conscience. 

In  the  confused  and  confusing  thinking 
of  today,  we  have  the  charge  made,  on  the 
part  of  some,  that  the  Church's  mterest  in 
community  affairs  is  mterference — that 
anything  outside  of  the  sanctuary  It  none 
of  its  business.  Prom  another  group  oomes 
the  question:  "Why  doesnt  the  Church 
speeJc  out  on  Issues  that  are  of  common 
concern?"  "Why  does  it  remain  silent  when 
men  are  crying  for  guidance  and  direction?" 
We  find  these  conflicting  views  in  most  areas 
of  social  action,  but  especlaUy  in  the  area 
of  race  relations.  — 

As  a  Catholic  Bishop.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Church  is  an  essential  and  a  vital  factor 
in  conunumty  life.  I  would  like  to  feel  that 
I  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  699.000  Catholics 
who  live  in  the  10  counties  comprising  the 
Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee.  Though  I  address 
myself  to  aU  men  of  good  wUi.  in  this  par- 
tlciUar  matter  I  speak  to  you.  my  Catholic 
listeners,  who  share  with  me  the  same  bap- 
tism, who  receive  the  same  Sacraments,  and 
who  are  pledged  with  me  to  proteea  the 
teachings  of  Christ  in  word  and  work. 

L«t  me  remind  you  that  you  are  also  citi- 
zens. You  are  represented  In  every  level  of 
society.  Your  general  interests  are  Interests 
shared  by  your  neighbors  and  by  your  friends. 
You  have  a  stake  in  community  welfare  and 
well-being,  because  you  want  the  best  for 
yourselves  and  for  your  famUies.  If  you  are 
to  be  faithful  to  the  directives  of  Christ,  you 
cannot  disregard  nor  be  indifferent  to  your 
personal  responsibUlty  to  Uve  in  harmony 
and  charity  with  every  segment  of  the  so- 
ciety of  which  you  are  part. 

The  Church,  therefore,  best  serves  Its  mem- 
bers and  the  community  as  a  whole  by  stand- 
ing ready  to  direct  its  resources  and  its 
spiritual  influence  to  the  good  of  all.  This 
pledge  of  service  I  make  freely  and  confi- 
dently as  an  assurance  to  all  with  whom 
we  work  for  the  common  good. 

We  do  not,  however,  stand  alone.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
Christian  Churches  and  Jewish  Synagogues 
cooperated  in  community  life.  By  common 
consent,  religious  leaders  can  and  do  meet 
in  areas  of  common  concern,  especlaUy  those 
In  which  justice,  charity,  and  moral  values 
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mn  liiTOlTed.  A  general  reUglouB  approacb 
la  not  aometblng  revolutionary  In  American 
life  In  spite  of  tboee  who  would  have  us 
tblnk  otberwlae.  One  bas  only  to  read  tbe 
Declaration  of  Indeptendence,  the  Preamble, 
and  Bill  of  Rights  ot  tbe  Constitution,  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  recognize  the 
deep,  reverent,  religious  beliefs  of  their  au- 
thors. Our  very  laws  have  reflected  the  re- 
ligious principles  by  which  our  forefathav 
lived  and  for  which.  In  many  Instances,  they 
died. 

It  Is  significant  that  Vatican  Council  n 
Bought  to  bring  the  Church  into  modem 
tocna  by  emphasizing  again  the  value  of  the 
Individual  as  possessing  an  immortal  soul 
made  to  God's  image.  It  Insisted  upon  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  pursuit  of  eternal  happiness. 
It  deplored  in  no  uncertain  term  conflicts 
within  the  human  family.  And  It  spoke  out 
•gainst  the  aoui -shattering  poverty  and  the 
consequences  of  that  poverty  in  the  lives  of 
so  many  millions. 

Pope  John  XXn  and  Pope  Paul  VI  invited 
Cluistlans  and  non-Christians,  men  of  good 
will  everywhere,  to  work  together  in  honor- 
ing Ood  and  serving  their  fellow  men  in  the 
eradication  of  injustice  and  discrimination. 
Those  who  claim  that  the  Church  has  not 
spoken,  or  has  not  spoken  clearly,  in  matters 
of  discrimination,  racial  or  otherwise,  have 
not  read  c&refuUy  the  Council's  decrees. 

To  make  more  local  the  same  decrees,  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  It  Is  the  sacred  duty  of  the 
faithful,  the  priests,  and  the  religious  of  our 
time  and  of  our  Archdiocese  to  root  out  of 
their  hearts  and  to  free  their  commiinltles 
Of  any  prejudice  that  would  make  men  antl- 
Jewlah,  anti-Negro,  antl-Mexlcan,  or  &ntl- 
anythlng  else  that  would  render  them  antl- 
Chrlstian  in  practice. 

During  Milwaukee's  first  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Race  we  pledged  as  Catholics  a 
oonstructlve  and  continuing  effort  to  bring 
about  racial  equality.  We  were  convinced  then 
as  we  are  now  that  the  practice  of  charity 
and  justice  must  be  a  way  of  life. 

Among  the  most  Important  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  promise  are  the  40  priests,  tbe 
80  sisters,  and  the  20  lay  pe<9le  speciflcally 
assigned  -to  the  11  parishes  that  serve  the 
central  city.  I  address  you  directly,  because 
you  are  close  to  the  scene  and  because  your 
elosenese  leads  to  a  more  ready  understand- 
ing of  existing  conditions.  Your  shared  expe- 
rience affords  a  sound  basis  for  progressive, 
productive  planning.  You  can  cooperate  with 
all  religious  groups  and  agencies  In  the  area 
In  securing  health  and  welfare  benefits  for 
all.  You  can  work  as  a  responsible  unit,  thus 
avoiding  duplication  of  effort. 

A  bead -on  meeting  of  one  of  our  problems 
Is  in  the  field  of  education.  Kach  of  the  11 
parishes  mentioned  supports  Its  own  school. 
In  no  case  has  Integration  evoked  violent 
reaction.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
registration  Is  non-white,  liany  of  you.  our 
most  competent  sisters,  have  requested  as- 
signment to  Core  schools:  all  of  you  are  per- 
sonally Involved  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  Inner  city.  It  must  be  your  Job  to  vise 
to  their  full  potential  your  personal  talents. 

Some  of  our  Negro  children  are  from  back- 
grounds and  environments  that  make  adjust- 
ment to  tirban  living  and  education  difficult. 
You  who  serve  them  can  do  much  in  the  field 
of  fundamental  and  correctional  reading. 
Tou  can  explore  more^ully  the  Idea  of  un- 
graded classrooms.  You  can  think  In  terms 
of  the  child  as  a  "whole"  being  rather  than 
as  Just  a  student. 

Bitterness  and  resentments  are  sometimes 
carried  from  the  home  to  the  school.  Your 
religious  convictions  and  your  dedication  to 
religious  Ideals  should  be  enough  to  make 
religion  a  sustaining  and  an  encouraging 
force  In  the  Uvea  of  those  with  whom  you 
come  In  contact. 

Certain  required  educatloniC  standards 
must  be  v^ti  and  maintained.  We  cannot 


reduce  commendable  standards  to  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  But  even  as  we  give 
fiill  opportunity  to  the  average  sttident,  we 
must  recognise  the  equally  important  task 
of  working  harder  with  the  slow  learner. 

All  our  parochial  schools  are  Christ-cen- 
tered. We  must  help  our  children  to  meet 
life  with  the  best  Christian  incentives.  A 
child's  relations  with  Ood  and  neighbor  de- 
velop into  tbe  adult  art  of  living. 

Turning  our  attention  from  the  schools, 
we  call  again  to  tbe  attention  of  all  tbe 
definite,  unequivocal  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  tegard  to  charity  toward  our  neighbor  re- 
gardless of  color.  At  the  same  time,  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  Church  can- 
not be  the  only  Interested  party  in  humane, 
racial  relatione.  ■» 

There  are  important  roles  to  be  played  by 
municipal,  county,  and  srtate  governments. 
Federal  aid  necessary  to  progressive  munici- 
pal programs  must  be  f<»'tbcomlng.  Responsi- 
ble, responsive,  and  broadly  representative 
leadership  is  needed  on  all  fronts. 

As  Is  true  in  any  controversial  Issue,  feel- 
ings run  high,  and  deeply-rooted  [M-ejudlces 
handicap  our  best  efforts.  But  Intelligent  men 
and  women  make  a  mockery  of  our  Intelli- 
gence, if  reason  and  love  cannot  triumph 
over  fear  and  hate.  In  his  encyclical,  "Mater 
et  Magistra".  Pope  John  said:  "One  of  the 
charactertS'tlc  features  of  our  age  is  the  grow. 
Ing  Interdependence  of  men  in  society.  This 
coming  together  of  men  makes  all  of  us 
more  sensitive  to  one  another.  And  as  long 
as  human  ri^ts  and  hiunan  freedoms  are 
being  grossly  violated  anywhere,  ire  realize 
more  and  more  clearly  that  this  is  somehow 
an  attack  upon  the  Integrity  of  each  one 
of  us." 

Since  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  for 
community  leaders  in  other  fields,  permit 
me  again  to  talk  of  the  Church. 

There  are  some  who  are  convinced  that 
the  Church  is  indifferent  to  the  pUght  and 
needs  of  our  Negro  brethren.  There  are  some 
whose  cynicism  suggests  that  the  ChiU'ch 
does  not  dare  to  take  a  stand,  because  its 
more  affluent  white  membership  would  with- 
draw financial  support.  It  is.  therefore,  ot 
interest  to  know  that  the  American  Bishops 
have  made  three  distinct  official  statements 
in  this  matter,  speaking  out  explicitly  and 
offering  moral  and  practical  guides  to  the 
faithful.  Let  ns  quote  from  their  statement 
of  1958: 

"In  the  Providence  of  Ood  there  are  among 
us  millions  <rf  fellow  citizens  of  the  Negro 
race.  We  owe  to  these  fellow  citizens,  who 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  for  whose  welfare 
history  Imposes  on  us  a  special  obligation 
of  Justice,  to  see  that  they  have  In  fact  the 
rights  which  are  given  to  them  In  our  con- 
stitution. 

"This  means  not  only  political  equality 
but  also  fair  economic  and  educational  op- 
portunities, a  Just  sharQ  in  public  welfare 
projects,  good  housing  without  exploitation, 
and  a  full  chance  for  the  social  advancement 
of  their  race  .  .  .  There  are  many  facets  to 
the  problem.  There  are  issues  of  law,  ot 
history,  of  economics  and  of  sociology.  There 
are  Issues  of  law,  of  history,  of  economics 
and  of  sociology.  There  are  questions  of  pro- 
cedure and  technique.  But  it  is  time,  in  our 
prayerful  judgment,  to  come  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

"The  heart  of  the  race  question  Is  moral 
and  religious.  It  concerns  the  rights  of  man 
and  of  attitude  towards  out  fellow  man.  If 
oxir  attitude  is  governed  by  the  great  Chris- 
tian law  of  love  of  neighbor  and  respect  foe 
his  rights,  then  we  can  work  out  harmoni- 
ously the  techniques  for  making  legal,  edu- 
cational, eoooomlc  and  social  adjustments. 

*^ut  if  our  hearts  are  p>olsoned  bj  hatred 
and  even  by  Indifference,  then  ^our  natlot) 
faces  a  grave,  internal  crisis  ...  To  work 
for  the  elimination  ot  inJusUce  amid  paa- 
ilons   and  misunderstandings   will   not  be 


easy.  It  will  take  co^rage.  But  quiet  sod 
persevering  courage  has  always  been  the 
mark  of  a  true  follower  of  Christ. 

"We  urge  that  concrete  plans  in  this  Held 
be  based  on  prudence.  Prudence  aids  us  to 
use  the  proper  means  to  secure  our  aim.  Tbe 
problems  we  inherit  today  are  rooted  in 
centuries  of  customs  and  cultural  patterns. 
When  we  are  confronted  with  complex  and 
far-reacbing  evils.  It  Is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness to  distinguish  among  remedies  and 
forms. 

"We  deplore  a  gradualism  that  Is  merely 
a  cloak  for  inaction;  but  we  equally  deplore 
rash  impetuosity  that  would  sacrifice  ths 
achievements  of  decades  in  ill-timed  and  Ul- 
considered  ventures." 

Surely  the  Church  has  spoken,  at  lengtb 
and  emphatically.  It  remains  for  us  to  prac- 
tice what  Is  preached. 

It  must  seem  to  many  that  our  task  is  m 
extensive  as  to  be  almost  hopeless.  Recurring 
frustrations  make  us  wonder  if  anything 
worthwhile  is  being  accomplished.  We  art 
so  often  faced  with  criticism  and  reminded 
of  our  failures  so  frequently  that  it  takes 
spiritual  incentive  to  continue  on.  It  Is  good 
to  know  that  Ood  never'  tries  us  beyond  oui 
strength. 

Still,  there  are  rewarding  moments  that 
compensate  for  fruitless  hours. 

We  have  proven  that  things  can  be  done. 
If  we  have  the  courage  to  try.  We  cannot 
smugly  rest  on  our  laurels,  but  neither  &r» 
we  Justified  in  Joining  tbe  prophets  of  gloom, 
"who  grieve  as  those  who  have  no  hope". 
Inaction  based  cm  fear  of  failure  is  just  as 
unproductive  as  inaction  founded  on  In- 
difference. In  either  case  nothing  is  dons, 
and  tbe  continuing  irritation  in  the  0001% 
munlty  body  developw  Into  cancer. 

A  p>osslble  remedy  for  our  ills  that  can- 
not be  disregarded  Involves  legislation.  I 
know  that  law  cannot  substitute  for  God'i 
grace,  and  I  realize  that  a  man  who  closet 
his  mind  to  Divine  inspiration  will  not  be 
changed  by  human  legislation.  Law,  how- 
ever, can  and  does  benefit  society,  and 
respect  for  the  law  Is  basic  to  orderly  living. 
The  Negro  could  have  remained  a  slave,  « 
mere  chattel,  were  lt»not  for  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.  He  would  still  have  been 
denied  tbe  right  to  equal  education  and  ths 
right  to  vote,  without  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  of  19&4  and  the  specific  legislation  of 
1964. 

In  other  crucial  eireas,  such  as,  equal  em- 
ployment and  open  housing,  the  rights  of 
the  Negro  and  all  minority  groupw  must  be 
recognized  and  firmly  secured  for  all  tlms 
to  come.  If  good  legislation  can  bring  about 
the  correction  of  Inequitiee,  we  are  In  no 
position  to  refuse  to  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  such  legislation. 

We  have  already  said  that  all  Catholics, 
priests,  sisters,  and  laity,  must  take  an  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  part  in  the  promotion 
of  Christ's  teachings.  We  are  all  part  of  th« 
apostolic  mission  of  the  Church.  Therefore, 
in  the  field  of  racial  relations  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  priests  and  religious 
joining  with  our  lay  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  fight  for  equal  rights  for  all. 

There  are  many.  Catholics  and  no-Cath- 
oUcs,  who  are  violently  opposed  to  priests 
and  sisters  In  demonstrations.  "Why  don't 
they  stay  at  home  and  attend  to  their  reli- 
gious duties?"  But,  what  If  the  priest  or 
Bister  in  question  thinks  that  taking  part 
in  a  demonstration  is,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  religious  duty?  Can  we  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  and  accuse  every  such  dem- 
onstrator of  Insincerity  or  unworthy  motiva- 
tion? Can  we  say  arbitrarily  that  such  a  ons 
Is  acting  contrary  to  conscience,  conse- 
quently Is  guilty  of  sin?  "Let  him  who  to 
without  sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

These  priests  and  sisters  (and  lay  people, 
as  well)  are  not  always  prudent  or  even  help- 
ful to  tbe  oaiise  to  which  they  are  dedicated. 
m  their  seal  they  can  be  seriously  involved 
In  undesirable  consequences.  This  can  cer- 
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tatnly  be  true  of  participation  in  unsuper- 
vised or  unorganized  demonstrations  or  in 
demonstrations  of  doubtful  sponsorship. 

still  they  are  not  violating  the  law  of  God 
or  the  law  of  man  In  their  vigorous  suK>ort 
of  tbe  Negro.  If  they  believe  In  their  hearts 
tbev  are  doing  what  Lb  compatible  with  the 
teaching  of  our  Faith,  are  they  necessarily 
wrong,  because  there  are  those  who  think 
they  are?  Picketing  of  itself,  under  proper 
conditions.  Is  not  opposed  by  police  author- 
ities. Unions  have  used  this  device  for  gen- 
erations. Housewives  have  protested  high 
prices  by  picketing  stores.  Students  have 
picketed  for  almost  any  reason  on  college 
campuses.  Must  the  Church  then  prohibit 
what  Is  permitted  by  law,  because  some  ob- 
aervers  make  such  a  demand? 

One  fact  must  stand  out.  These  priests  and 
sisters  point  up  by  ther  unusual  action  the 
abject  conditions  of  stark  poverty  and  de- 
spair that  affect  so  many  of  our  Negro  clti- 
■ens.  They  see  themselves  as  lending  support 
to  tbe  efforts  of  those  fighting  for  equal 
rights.  They  are  members  of  the  Church  wit- 
nessing the  Interest  of  the  Church  in  alleviat- 
ing human  sufferings.  They  are  not  the  cause 
at  unrest;  they -are  not  responsible  for  ciisf- 
inf  conditions.  If  they  were  to  withdraw 
completely  from  the  scene,  our  minority  and 
racial  problems  would  still  be  with  us.  A 
(Tinging  red  light  at  a  railroad  crossing 
doesnt  create  the  danger;  it  simply  caUs  It 
to  our  attention. 

To  Catholics,  lay  and  religious,  in  every 
Motion  of  our  city,  to  Catholics,  lay  and 
religious,.  Ln  all  of  our  10  counties  that  make 
up  our  Diocese,  I  make  this  fervent  appeal : 

Calmly  and  reasonably  examine  your  con- 
iclence  as  to  your  personal  beliefs  and  at- 
titude In  the  field  of  racial  relations  and 
dvil  rights.. 

Do  everything  within  your  power.  In  your 
home,  at  work,  at  school,  among  your  neigh- 
bors, to  clear  away  prejudice  and  misunder- 
standing. Be  a  Christian. 

Recognizing  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
eomplex,  controversial,  and  emotion-generat- 
ing problem,  dedicate  yourselves  to  ttxe  task 
of  seeking  valid  answers  tor  your  own 
guidance. 

To  all  others  In  our  community  we  repeat 
our  assurance  that  the  Church  Is  interested, 
willing,  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  all 
members  of  our  community  in  promoting 
God's  kingdom  and  the  essenUal  dignity  of 
all  men — in  the  growth  of  a  city  where  Jus- 
ties  In  all  fields,  and  honest  regard  for  the 
righta  of  all  our  neighbors  will  be  the  foun- 
dations for  a  lasting  civic  peace. 

This  can  be  done  only  when  everyone  rec- 
ognlaes  that  rights  Imply  otoUgatlons.  Rights 
cannot  be  gained  nor  retained  by  trampling 
upon,  or  being  Indifferent  to.  the  rights 
«  otheis. 
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Why  U.S.  Worker's  Ontpat  Is  Greater 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxtNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ausrust  15,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Melchior  Palyl  Is  an  intemationaUy  re- 
nowned economist  whose  column  Is  fea- 
tured in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  His  view 
«o  the  subject  of  the  producUvlty  of 
U5.  workers,  which  ai^jeared  In  the  Au- 
Wst  16  edition  of  that  newspaper,  is  es- 
pecially Interesting.  Therefore.  1  insert 
MS  commentary  in  the  Record  at  thla 
point: 


Wht  U.S.  WoRKnis'  Oxrrptrr  Is  Grka'tb 
(By  I>r.  Melchior  Palyl) 

Your  columnist  knows  little  more  about 
sivoes  tJian  that  they  serve  an  Important  util- 
itarian purpose  and,  incidentally,  for  "beau- 
tlfication"  as  weU.  They  may  be  used,  also, 
as  status  symbols.  South  African  Bantus  buy 
the  most  expensive  shoes  they  c&n  aff<»^  and 
frequently  carry  them  around  on  a  string. 

What  prompts  me  to  write  about  shoes  bas 
nothing  to  do  with  status  symbols.  It  has  to 
do  with  something  I  came  across  casually — 
an  aspect  of  the  American  Industrial  suc- 
cess which  is  hardly  ever  mentioned.  It  may 
not  apply  to  all  American  manufacturing  but 
there  is  reason  to  assume  that  the  factors 
which  give  a  branch  of  our  shoe  Industry  a 
special  position  in  the  world  are  present  In 
many  other  fields  as  well. 

The  occasion  was  a  meeting  of  leading  shoe 
manufacturers  from  some  10  foreign  coun- 
tirles,  ranging  from  Canada  to  Japan  and  from 
Sweden  to  South  Africa.  They  are  licensees 
of  an  American  manufacturer  who  owns  and 
keeps  developing  the  patents  on  the  separa- 
tion and  tanning  of  pigskin  to  produce  the 
raw  material  used  in  the  production  of  casual 
shoes  known  by  the  trademark  "Hush  Pup- 
pies." Wolverine  World  Wide,  Inc.,  Is  the 
firm  In  Rockford,  Mich.,  that  has  developed 
this  technique  and  supplies  the  specially 
prepared  pigskin  to  licensed  manufacturers 
abroad. 

EXTEKNALLT,    THI    SAMX 

The  foreign  licensees,  visiting  the  Rock- 
ford  plant,  made  a  surprising  discovery.  Ex- 
ternally, the  American  plant  Is  no  different 
from  the  one  In  Germany,  England,  or  else- 
where. Ail  licensees  vise  the  same  kind  of 
machines— some  of  those  In  Rockford  are 
imported  from  Germany — to  make  a  basically 
identical  product  out  of  the  Identical  pig- 
skin. But  one  thing  was  very  different.  The 
visitors  discovered  that  the  Anaerlcan  worker 
works  appreciably  faster  than  his  foreign 
counterpart. 

In  the  Rockford  plant,  the  average  day's 
output  for  each  worker  Is  18  to  20  pairs  of 
the  simplest  kind  of  "Hush  Puppies."  With 
the  same  type  of  equipment  and  the  same 
raw  material,  the  average  Japanese  worker's 
dally  output  is  10  pairs.  The  German,  British 
and  Canadians  get  their  production  up  to  the 
range  of  13  to  15  pairs. 

So  it  goes  among  leading  Industrial  coun- 
tries. 

On  the  basis  of  dally  output,  the  American 
worker  appears  to  work  33  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  more  efficiently  than  bis  counter- 
part m  other  countries. 

AMX&ICAMS    DON'T    FIGHT    rT 

Why  this  remarkable  difference  In  work- 
intensity?  The  German  manufacturer  who 
attended  the  meeting  ventiu-ed  to  offer  an 
explanation.  It  Is  aU,  he  said,  a  matter  of 
labor  psychology.  The  American  considers  his 
job  simply  as  a  Job  to  be  done  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  management,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  while  tbe  European  worker's  mind  is 
saturated  with  class  struggle  Ideologies.  He 
regards  management  as  bis  enemiy  and  be 
makes  no  more  productive  effort  than  Is  ab- 
solutely mandatory. 

There  may  be  something  else  at  stake. 
Paced  with  the  choice  between  greater  ef- 
fort and  more  Income  on  tbe  one  hand,  as 
against  a  more  leisurely  pace  at  somewtiat 
lower  remuneration,  the  American  sttU  Is 
Inclined  to  give  preference  to  the  higher 
Income.  This  ambition  is  one  of  his  out- 
standing characterstlcs.  It  helps  accelerate 
tbe  wheels  of  progress. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recobo. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Conmiittee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
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"Slorenia  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomor- 
row'*— ^A  Book  Banned  by  the  Gdrern- 
■wnt  of  Yagoslavia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
19,  1967,  the  Central  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  prohibited  the  Importation 
and  circulation  in  Yugoslavia  of  the  book 
entitled  "Slovenlja — Vceraj,  Danes  in 
Jutrl"— "Slovenia  Yesterday.  Today,  and 
Tomorrow" — written  by  Cyril  A.  Zebot, 
professor  of  economics  at  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.C.  The  book 
was  published  in  Klagenfurt,  Austria,  by 
the  St.  Hermagoras  Society,  the  oldest 
Slovenian  publishing  house  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Zebot  has  presented  me  with  his 
analysis  as  to  how  and  why  this  book  was 
banned.  It  is  a  thought- provoking  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Zebot's  article,  "Slo- 
venia—Yesterday, Today,  and  Tomor- 
row': A  book  That  Was  Banned,"  be 
printed  in  the  APPendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows : 

"Slotinia — Testerdat,    Today    and    Tomor- 

MORBOw":   A  Book  That  Was  Banned 
(By  Cyril  A.  Zebot) 

After  having  for  twenty  years  offilc&lly  ig- 
nored what  foreign  authors,  especially  those 
of  Yugoslav  origin,  have  critically  written 
ibout  Yugoslavia,  the  Communist  regime  in 
Belgrade  finally  broke  this  political  silence. 

On  May  10  of  this  year,  the  Zagreb 
(Crotla)  weekly  VJesnlk  U  Srijedu  published 
t  page-long  story  about  an  alleged  "Diversion 
»t  Nl^t"  in  the  School  of  Philosophy  at 
the  University  of  Ljubljana  (Slovenia)  as- 
cribing the  stlU-unrevealed  slogans  secretly 
painted  on  the  Internal  walls  of  the  School 
to  the  Influence  of  my  writings  In  war-away 
America. 

On  June  16,  the  semi-official  Ljubljana 
dally  OELO  published  a  surprise  announce- 
ment of  my  new  book  "Slovenia— Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  and  warned  its  readers 
against  It. 

THE   LJtTBLJANA    ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    THE 
BELGRADE    BAN 

On  June  22.  DELO  carried  the  following 
«l(Jltlonal  piece  of  publicity  concerning  my 
book: 

"The  Pamphlet  'Slovenia — Yesterday,  To- 
day and  Tomorrow'  Prohibited  from  Belne 
Imported. 

"Concerning  the  announcement  of  the 
pubUcatlon  of  the  white-guard  pamphlet 
Slovenia— Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow", 
published  In  Celovec  (Klagenfurt)  by  the 
emlgree  Cyril  Zebot  and  Intended  for  clrcula- 
Uon  m  SR  Slovenia,  the  Office  of  Informa- 
non  of  the  Executive  Council  (Oovernment 
01  SB  Slovenia) ,  in  response  to  inquiries  by 
^oua  citizens,  issues  the  following  clari- 
fication: 


Appendix 

"The  said  pamphlet  is  apparently  in  the 
nature  of  hoetlle  propaganda  and  Is  directed 
against  our  constitutional,  social,  and  po- 
litical system.  Because  of  this  the  appro- 
priate federal  authorities  have  prohibited  the 
importation  and  circulation  of  this  pamphlet 
in  our  country  on  the  basis  of  articles  52  and 
72  of  the  law  on  the  press  and  other  media 
of  Information.  Imp>ort  or  propagation  of 
this  banned  ptamphlet  is  punishable  not  only 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
the  press  and  other  media  of  information 
but  also  according  to  the  Code  of  criminal 
law." 

THE    OmCIAL    TEXT    OF    THE    BAN 

It  is  worthwhile  noticing  that  the  above 
announcment  in  DELO  was  a  doctored  ver- 
sion of  the  offlcal  text  of  the  ban  of  the 
book  as  It  appeared  in  the  Sluzbenl  List 
(Official  Gazette)  of  SPR  Yugoslavia,  No.  27, 
of  June  21,  1967,  Item  412: 

"On  the  basis  of  Article  72,  in  connection 
with  Article  52,  of  the  Law  on  the  Press  and 
other  Me<lla  of  Information,  the  Federal 
Secretary  for  Internal  Affairs  renders  the 
following : 

"I3eclsion  probibltlng  the  bringing  Into 
the  country  and  distributing  there  the  book 
entitled  'Slovenia — Yesterday,  Today  and 
Tomorrow.' 

"It  is  prohibited  to  bring  into  Yugoslavia 
and  to  distribute  there  the  book  entitled 
'Slovenlja  Vceraj,  Danes  in  Jutrt'  ('Slovenia 
Yesterday.  Today  and  Tomorrow')  by  the 
author  Ciril  Zebot,  printed  by  "Druzba  sv. 
Mohorja'  (St.  Mohor  Society)  in  Celovec 
(Klagenftu-t) . 

"Radovan  Stojacic, 
"Federal    Secretary   for   Intemal^Jlffairs" 

The  comparison  of  the  two  texts  reveals 
that  the  announcement  In  DELO  not  only 
changed  "the  book  ...  by  the  autKor  ClrU 
Zebot"  into  "the  white-ffuard  pamphlet 
by  the  emigree  CirU  Zebot"  but  also  added 
to  the  threatened  punitive  sanctions  against 
the  circulation  of  Uie  book  "the  code  o/ 
criminal  law".  Purthermore  the  Ljubljana 
announcement  conveniently  substituted  the 
Impersonal  "appropriate  federal  authorities" 
for  the  "Federal  Secretary  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs, Radovan  Stojacic  (s) "  as  the  author 
of  the  ban. 

THE    book's    seven    PROPOSITIONS 

Only  dictatorial  regimes.  Isolated  from  the 
people  they  rule,  ban  and  persecute  public 
expression  of  opinions  with  which  they  do 
not  agree.  Yet,  the  government  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  recently  been  tolerating  limited 
sale  In  Yugoslavia  of  some  Western  publica- 
tions. Why  then  has  the  regime  in  Belgrade 
risked  damaging  its  reputation  for  liberali- 
zation precisely  in  the  case  of  the  book  "Slo- 
venia—Yesterday, Today  and  Tomorrow"?  It 
could  only  be  because  the  originators  of  the 
ban  feared  some,  to  them  particularly  un- 
desirable Influence  the  book  could  have  on 
its  Slovenian  readers. 

Since  a  book  usually  influences  its  readers 
by  the  cogency  of  Its  factual  and  analytical 
content,  it  may  be  useful  to  summarize 
briefly  the  seven  main  profxjsitlons  that  are 
developed  In  "Slovenia — Yesterday,  Today 
and  Tomorrow": 

1 )  The  book  finds,  explains  and  supports 
the  fact  of  evolution  of  the  social  system  in 
Slovenia  and  Yugoslavia  and  discards  as  un- 
important all  talk  about  violent  or  Utopian 
"solution"  of  the  national  and  other  baaic 
problems  of  Yugoslavia. 

2)  The  book  is  pacific  and  realistic  even  in 
relation  to  the  preliminary  qMestion  of  the 


fratricidal  violence  in  Slovenia  during  World 
War  11  about  which  dlflTerences  of  conviction 
among  the  Slovenes  appeared  to  be  insur- 
mountable. The  book  reveals  and  strongly 
favors  the  widespread  tendency  In  Slovenia 
towEuxl  national  reconclUatlon  and  suggests 
the  restoration  of  posthumous  honor  to  all 
the  fallen  victims  of  the  wartime  tragedy  as 
a  first  step.  A  further  proposal  Is  made  in  the 
book  that  a  special  commission  of  independ- 
ent historians,  free  of  all  government  pressiu^e 
and  political  responsibility  for  Its  impiart'lal 
findings,  ascertain  the  true  facts  of  that 
tragedy. 

3)  The  book  Is  wide  open  and  understand- 
ing toward  the  concepts  and  ^plication  of 
"social  self-government"  and  "socialist  de- 
mocracy"  which  differentiate  the  Communist 
regime  o^  Yugoslavia  from  that  of  other 
Communist  ruled  countries.  Tlie  book  recog- 
nizes that  this  distinction  of  the  Yugoslav 
regime  has  facilitated  the  development  of  a 
broader  and  faster  liberalization  and  en- 
dowed the  ongoing  social  evolution  with  a 
fiezible  framework  of  continuity.  The  book's 
criticism  centers  on  the  fundamental  polit- 
ical exclusivism  that  still  blocks  all  effective 
political  pluralism  and  restricts  even  the 
scope  of  non-politloal  "self-management" 
within  narrow  limits  of  deep  subordination  to 
the  "leading  role"  of  the  League  of  Com- 
munists. 

Yet  even  in  relation  to  this  key  point  the 
book  seeks  an  evolutionary  solution  in  the 
separation  of  the  League  of  Communists 
from  the  Socialist  Alliance.  As  far  as  I  know, 
neither  Djilas  nor  Mihajlov  have  proposed 
democratization  by  sucb  an  unobtrvisive 
process  of  uninterrupted  constitutional  con- 
tinuity. It  is  my  feeling  tluit  one  of  the  most 
valid  Insights  gained  from  the  study  of  cur- 
rent conditions  in  Slovenia  la  that  growing 
Insistence  on  the  emancipation  of  the  So- 
cialist Alliance  is  that  key  which  may  cqjen 
the  evolutionary  door  toward  an  effective 
political  dualism. 

4)  The  book  is  benevolently  objective  to- 
toard  the  economic  reform  of  1965.  Crtticism 
of  its  shortcomings  is  entirely  constructive 
and  even  of  practical  usefulness. 

Beyond  this,  the  book  stresses  and  illumi- 
nates the  need'  for  a  Slovenian  economic 
policy  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  spteclfic 
potentialities  of  the  Slovenian  economy  as 
a  well-advanced,  diversified  and  integrated 
whole  thus  lifting  It  to  tbe  level  ot  Western 
Europe.  (For  twenty  years  the  centralist  gov- 
ernment In  Belgrade,  by  fiscal  and  other 
means,  was  holding  back  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress of  the  Slovenian  economy  in  the  detri- 
mental expectation  that  the  southern  re- 
publics would  catch  up  with  It.)  Tills  Is  sUso 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  protracted  exodus 
of  Slovenian  experts  and  young  skilled 
workers  In  search  of  better  work  and  higher 
I>ay  In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Now 
we  read  that  this  necessity  has  been  recog- 
nized and  stressed  also  by  the  new  head  of 
the  government  of  Slovenia,  Stane  Kavcic 
(DELO,  June  17). 

5)  The  state  of  religion  and  church  in  Slo- 
venia is  examined  In  the  book  from  the  view- 
point of  universally  accepted  human  rights 
that  include  unmolested  freedom  of  religious 
practice  without  fear  of  political  or  economic 
reprisals,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  spir- 
itual and  pastoral  mission  of  the  church 
(the  Catholic  Church  In  Slovenia  is  celebrat- 
ing its  1200-anniver8ary  this  year)  which  en- 
compasses the  entire  human  condition  but 
does  not  Include  direct  political  action  as  a 
form    of   ecclesiastical    activity.    Last    year's 
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agreement  between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Federal  government  of  Yugoslavia  Is  evalu- 
ated In  the  book  aoMx-dlng  to  Its  achieve- 
ments and  shortcomings  In  relation. to  the 
above  two  criteria. 

SIX>VKNIA    AND     Tt7GOSLAVIA 

6)  The  book  maintains  Its  consistent  evo- 
lutionary orientation  also  regarding  the  na- 
tional political  question  of  Slovenia  in  rela- 
tion to  Yugoalavia.  Starting  from  the  un- 
controveralal  historical  fact  of  an  autoch- 
thonous Slovenian  culture  and  a  distinct 
nationality,  the  book  recalls  and  develops  the 
principle  of  Slovenian  national  sovereignty 
which  the  Slovenes  had  proclaimed  as  early 
as  1S48. 

The  book  explores  practical  possibilities 
for  the  realization  oif  Slovenia's  sovereignty 
throfigh  a  confederal  reorganization  of  Yu- 
ffoalavia  by  means  of  contractual  agreement 
among  Its  constituent  republics.  In  clear 
contrast  with  the  empty  talk  about  "destroy- 
ing Tugoslavla"  the  book  explores  current 
and  future  chances  for  a  speedlo-  develop- 
ment toward  both  contractual  confederation 
and  Ita  decM>cratlzatlon.  The  book  charac- 
terlzM  the  objective  of  Slovenian  national 
•overelgnlty  In  tb«  evolutionary  dynamics  of 
blatcry  as  the  "^eed  for  national  afflrmatlon 
by  means  ot  Its  own  government  in  equal 
relations  with  other  national  governments 
and  with  evolving  poaslbllltlee  for  contrac- 
tual rearrangements  ot  Inter-natlonal  rela- 
tions according  to  changing  conditions  for 
Inter-natlonal  cooperation". 

Equal  representation  c<  each  republic  in, 
and  Increased  leglalatlve  power  of,  the  re- 
vived Obamiber  ot  Nationalities  In  the  fed- 
eral framework  represent  a  first  major  step 
toward  a  confederal  realignment  of  Yugo- 
slavia as  a  oontractual  union  of  Its  six  re- 
publics. With  this  constitutional  change  the 
Incipient  confederal  reorganlzatloQ  of  Yugo- 
slavia ifl  already  ahead  of  Its  development 
toward  political  democracy,  which  Is  ctlll 
being  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  pc^Ucal 
monopoly  ot  the  League  o<  Oommunlsts.  In 
a  confederal  framework  the  Republic  ot 
glorvenla  will  be  in  a  poeiUon  to  evolve  its 
own  political  dualism  even  irtille  other  re- 
publics may  not  as  yet  be  ready  for  theirs. 

In  this  evolutionary  context,  the  book  re- 
veals how  totally  obsolete  has  become  the 
concept  of  a  priori  "Yugoslavism"  which  was 
derived  from  the  inaccurate  assumption  of 
an  imaginary  single  Yugoslav  nationality  (of 
several  ethnic  "names"  or  "strains")  as  an 
artlflclal  bCMls  for  a  unitarian  Yugoslav  sov- 
ereignity embodied  In  the  Belgrade  central- 
Ism  which  has  caused  so  much  damage  and, 
tf  persisted  in,  would  ennervate  any  kind 
of  Tugoalavla. 

It  now  appears  that  the  130  year -old  ob- 
jectlTe  ot  Slovenian  national  sovereignity, 
has  prevailed  also  in  government  circles  in 
Ljubljana.  Under  the  label  of  "socialist 
Slovenlandom"  (slovenstvo),  this  objective 
lias  been  expounded  In  the  April  Issue  ot  the 
journal  Toorlja  In  Praksa  (Vol.  IV,  1867,  No. 
4)  by  Kmest  Petrlc,  a  member  of  the  new 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Slovenia. 

7)  In  its  last  chapter  the  book  examinee 
some  neglected  yet  Important  requiiitea  of 
world  peace.  The  remaining  stateless  pteoples 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere  must  reach  the 
same  national  sovereignty  which  Is  already 
being  enjoyed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  the  fundamental 
instriiment  of  their  distinct  national  exist- 
ence and  progress.  Modem  history  has  shown 
Iseyond  doubt  that  peaceful  International 
cooperation  presupposes  basic  political  in- 
dependence of  all  national  communities.  By 
the  same  token.  Communist  regimes  will 
have  to  renounce  the  international  violence 
they  are  still  fomenting  under  the  Khru- 
sbchevtan  label  of  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion". In  a  world  of  equally  sovereign  nations 
In  varioiu  forms  of  contractual  cooperation 
with  others  to  their  mutually-recognized 
common     advantage.     Communist     govern- 


ments will  loose  the  seedbeds  for  Interna- 
tional violence  as,  tinder  the  pressure  of 
growing  soolal  pluralism  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, they  already  have  had  to  give  up  the 
extremes  of  Stalinist  lawlessness  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  states  under  their 
control. 

WHY  THE  BOOK  WAS  BANNED? 

Such  Is  the  undlstorted  core  of  the  book 
that  the  Belgrade  government  has  singled 
out  for  its  official  ban  with  aocotnpanytng 
threats  of  pimishment  \inder  Its  political 
thought  control  law. 

Why  did  they  do  it?  Given  the  content  of 
the  book,  one  rational  answer  suggests  it- 
self. The  diehard  political  monopolists  and 
Yugo-centralists  within  the  ruling  League 
of  Communists  fear  that  the  Influence  at 
the  book  will  be  a  powerful  boost  to  the  twin 
evolution  that  Is  on  the  move,  particularly 
in  the  Republic  of  Slovenia,  which  borders 
on  Western  Euroi>e:  Evolution  toward  con- 
tractual sovereignity  of  the  republic  and 
its  political  democratization.  Since  the  fall 
of  Aleksander  Rankovlc  It  has  become  clear 
to  a  great  majority  of  pec^le  in  Slovenia 
that  this  twofold  evolution  cannot  be 
stopped  or  reversed;  It  can  now  only  be  hin- 
dered in  its  pace. 

It  Is  the  AlSerence  between  promotin^t  and 
hindering  the  unavoidable  evolution  that 
explains  why  the  book  "Slovenia — Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorrow"  has  been  banned. 


OEO  Edacation  in  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  taxes 
are  used  for  many  questionable  pur- 
poees — but  to  pay  to  Indoctrinate  chll- 
droi  by  reenactin^  a  slave  massacre  of 
whites  13<  years  ago  must  be  branded 
as  classic  of  the  exemplary  control  of  the 
establishment  over  our  tax  money. 

Ready  to  raise  your  income  taxes  to 
pay  for  the  training  of  your  own  chil- 
dren's executioner? 

Better  yet,  why  not  teach  the  massacre 
students  Just  what  happened  to  old  Nat 
Turner  foQowlng  the  massacre — ^It  might 
well  prove  to  be  a  good  deterrent. 

I  Insert  the  story  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  August  17  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

NASHvn.i,x,  Tknn.,  August  16. — A  dosen 
■mall  Negro  children,  attending  classes  at 
the  controversial  Liberation  School,  today 
acted  out  the  slaughter  of  white  plantation 
owners  in  the  Nat  Turner  slave  rebellion  of 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

An  instructor  gave  the  spellbound  children 
her  version  of  the  bloody  1831  uprising,  and 
how  the  slaves  hackled  to  death  65  whites 
before  the  revolt  was  put  down. 

Pred  Brooks.  30,  the  school's  director  and 
former  Nashville  chairman  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee,  in- 
sisted today  that  the  school  was  simply 
teaching   Negro   history,    adding: 

"If  that  history  teaches  them,  the  young- 
sters, to  hate  white  people,  that's  the  white 
people's   problem." 

KICKED   OUT   OF   CRAFKL 

The  school  was  kicked  out  of  an  Episcopal 
Chapel  and  the  grounds  of  a  hospital  in  the 
last  few  days  after  Police  Capt.  John  Sorace 
told    a    congressional    committee    that    the 


children  were  being  taught  to  "hate  whiter  • 
The  school  has  been  supported  by  funds  from 
the  Office  of  economic  Opportunity. 

Antlpoverty  funds  for  the  school  wen 
suspended  pending  Investigation  by  the 
Metropolitan  Action  Committee,  which 
handles  local  antlpoverty  monev,  and  th* 
OEO. 

Today  Nancy  Woodruff  held  classes  for  the 
younger  students,  most  of  them  less  than  8 
years  old,  in  a  p(wk  In  a  predominantly 
Negro  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Woodruff  told  the  children  how  slave* 
were  forced  to  eat  scraps  from  their  ownen' 
tables  and  wear  rags  for  clothing. 

"They  were  so  unhappy,  they  decided  they 
were  not  going  to  do  this  any  more,  that  they 
would  j\»st  fight."  Turner,  she  said,  had  » 
vision  in  which  God  told  him  to  go  to 
Jerusalem^a  town  In  Southampton  County, 
Va.,  and  free  the  slaves. 

"What  did  the  slaves  not  have  to  fight 
with?"  she  asked  the  children. 

"Weapons,"  one  of  them  replied. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Woodruff,  "lljey 
didn't  have  guns  and  knives,  but  they  had 
hatchets." 

MEAKING    OF   "ICASSACHE" 

She  asked  the  children  if  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "massacre."  None  re- 
plied. 

"They  went  in  and  took  all  the  weapon 
and  klUed  the  white  people,"  she  explained. 

During  a  recess.  Mrs.  Woodruff  asked, 
"Who  wants  to  be  Nat  Turner?"  Sevenl 
voltinteered,  and  one  boy  was  chosen  tat 
a  reenactment  ot  the  slave  revolt.  In  the 
same  wpirlt  as  youngsters  play  cops  and  rot>- 
bers,  cowboy*  and  Indians  and  similar 
games. 

"Who's  going  to  be  the  white  peoplcr 
asked  a  Uttle  girl,  and  some  Negro  cbildrea 
were  chosen  for  that  role,  too. 

The  little  "Turner"  steal thUy  crept  up  oo 
Ills  "yictlm."  pounced  on  him,  and  crept 
away  with  tbe  "freed  slaves"  to  the  next 
objective. 

"We  had  many  slave  revolts,"  Mrs.  Wood- 
ruff told  the  children,  "but  Nat  Turner'*  ws* 
probably  the  beet."  She  said  many  revoltt 
were  suppressed  because  of  "Uncle  Toms  and 
tattletales." 


Faflore  of  Department  of  Jniticc  To 
ProMcnte  lamrrectioniits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE 
Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  aer- 
era!  weeks  ago  I  called  upon  the  Justte 
Department  to  apply  the  full  force  of  the 
law  to  the  Carmlchaels  and  others  of  his 
type  as  a  major  step  toward  halting  the 
destruction  of  our  cities  by  these  insur- 
rectionists. 

This  country  has  been  extremely  nalie 
and  unaware  of  the  attitude  of  lawless- 
ness which  prevails  in  some  quarten. 
Top  figures  in  this  administration  haw 
condoned  and  even  encouraged  disobedi- 
ence of  laws.  Federal  money  Is  In  the 
hands  of  organizations  and  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  openly  encourage  and  par- 
ticipate in  civil  disorder. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  demon- 
stration by  the  responsible  officials  tbit 
they  are  no  longer  going  to  tolerate  those 
who  call  for  the  burning  of  our  cities  and 
urge  our  young  people  to  dodge  the  draft 
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Are  we  living  in  a  time  when  it  is  wrong 
to  discourage  violence  and  wrong  to  pim- 
ish  those  who  urge  others  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  defense  of  their  country? 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject,  entitled  "Justice  Depart- 
ment Failure,"  appeared  in  the  Saturday, 
August  12,  1967,  issue  of  the  News  and 
Courier  newspaper  In  Charleston,  S.C. 
It  called  attention  to  the  dramatic  floor 
speech  in  the  House  by  the  Honorable  L. 
jiKNBEL  Rivers,  Representative  of  the 
First  District  In  South  Carolina  and  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee. 

Representative  Rivers'  remarks  and 
the  editorial  centered  on  the  failure  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  prosecute  in- 
surrectionists and  those  who  coimsel 
draft  dodging.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   News    and    Cksurier,    Charleston, 
S.C,  Aug.  12,  1967] 

Justice  Department  Failuiw 

Exposure  of  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Justice  to  prosecute  insurrectionists  and 
those  who  counsel  draft-dodging  has  been 
needed  for  some  time.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  U.S.  Rep. 
L.  Mendel  Rivera  for  drawing  up  an  Indict- 
ment Aug.  8  In  a  powerful  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Rep.  Rivers  charges  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  "timidity  and  irresponsibility." 
He  said  that  decision-making  officials  in  the 
department  are  "Ignoring  their  responsi- 
bility to  society  and  to  the  American  people 
in  order  not  to  offend  certain  minority 
groups." 

Mr.  Rivers  supported  his  charges  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  testimony  given  before  a 
congressional  committee  by  Pred  M.  Vinson 
Jr.,  assistant  attorney  general  in  the  Crim- 
inal Division.  The  congressman  cited  sec- 
tion la  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  anyone  "who 
knowingly  counsels,  aids  or  abets  another  to 
refuse  or  to  evade  registration  or  service 
in  the  armed  forces."  He  also  cited  Mr.  Vin- 
son's admission,  under  questioning,  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  not  charged  any- 
one under  this  provision,  though  Stokely 
Carmlchael  and  others  repeatedly  have  urged 
young  Americans  not  to  serve  their  country. 

Mr.  Vinson  said  the  department  takes  the 
position  that  "general  statements  made  to 
8  general  audience  would  be  exceedingly  dlf- 
fl<nilt  to  prosecute."  This  may  be  true,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  department  has 
made  no  effort  to  win  a  conviction.  Mr.  Vin- 
»n  also  said  he  had  no  suggestion  for  chang- 
ing the  law  80  that  prosecution  could  be 
made  easier. 

Bep.  Rivers  rightly  concluded,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, that  "the  Department  of  Justice 
would  rather  second  guess  the  Supreme 
Court  than  fulflll  its  responsibility  to  the 
nation." 

Congressman  Rivers,  In  drawing  up  his 
indictment  of  the  Justice  Department,  took 
the  precaution  of  providing  a  supporting 
•tatement  from  an  outstanding  legal  author- 
ity, Dean  Joseph  OTbleara  of  the  Notre  Dame 
onlvereity  Law  School. 

Referring  to  those  who  counsel  lawbreak- 
ing, Dean  OMeara  declared : 

"They  should  be  prosecuted,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  doing  so." 

Dean  O'Meara  provided  a  lengthy  analysis 
«  court  decisions.  Justifying  action  agaiiMt 
Swkely  Carmlchael  and  others  of  that  lUc. 

*.  Rivers  has  performed  another  public 
""we  In  producing  thU  Indictment  at  the 


Justice  Department  under  Atty.  Gen.  Ram- 
sey Clark.  It  is  a  do-nothing'  department 
when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  those  who 
promote  draft-dodging  and  advocate  burning 
down  America. 


J.  R.  "Red"  Wright,  Retired  Federal 
Marshal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OT   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  about  a  very  fine 
friend  of  mine,  J.  R.  "Red"  Wright,  re- 
tired Federal  marshal. 

Red  Is  an  Institution  in  Texas.  Un- 
doubtedly he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
law  enforcement  officials  in  a  State 
noted  for  its  colorful  lawmen. 

The  article  was  written  by  Martha 
Hand  and  ai>peared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  on  August  10.  Because  of 
its  general  interest  and  the  inspirational 
character  of  the  marshal's  eventful  life, 
I  recommend  it  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Ex- Officer  Recalls  Illitstriotts  Caress 
(By  Martha  Hand) 

Arlington.— J.  R.  (Red)  Wright,  dean  of 
U.S.  marshals,  lives  In  quiet  retirement  on 
a  160-acre  ranch  a  few  miles  north  of  Six 
Flags  Over  Texas. 

The  colorful  Wright  sat  beneath  a  cool 
grape  arbor  beside  his  Echo  Hills  rock  ranch- 
house  recently  and  recalled  his  47  years  as 
a  lawman. 

He  began  with  a  bit  of  philosophy. 

"You  can't  coddle  criminals  the  way  the 
Supreme  Court  today  insists  they  be  han- 
dled." drawled  Wright. 

"They  are  like  children.  They  need  rules 
of  conduct  carefully  spelled  out  for  them 
and,  like  children,  they  need  to  know  that 
those  rules  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

"When  I  think  of- wishy-washy  enforce- 
ment, including  that  of  parents,  I  am  re- 
minded of  my  wonderful  mother  who  left 
no  doubt  that  she  meant  what  she  said." 

Wright  shifted  his  6-foot-2  frame  and 
continued. 

"When  I  was  a  little  kid,  a  peddler  with 
a  wondrous  wagon  of  general  merchandise 
came  by  our  farm  near  here  ever  so  often 
and  my  mother  traded  chickens  for  things 
we  needed.  This  peddler  had  a  long  blue 
wire  with  a  hook  on  the  end  and  he'd  reach 
out  and  catch  a  chicken  and  have  It  In  the 
wire  coop  on  the  back  of  his  wagon  In  one 
great  sweeping  motion.  I  thought  this  was 
great  and  I  decided  to  be  a  chicken  catcher. 

"I  made  a  blue  wire  catcher  Jiast  like  his 
and  I  started  catching  chickens.  My  mother 
warned  me  not  to  catch  another.  She  said  she 
hated  thieves  and  especially  chicken  thieves. 
She  said  she'd  hang  me  if  I  caught  another. 

"But,  I  didn't  believe  her.  Next  day  she 
caught  me  catching  one  of  her  chickens.  She 
hung  me  to  a  pear  tree  and  when  she  cut 
me  down  I  loved  her  more  than  ever — but 
1  sure  hated  thieves  and  chickens  and  pears." 

Wright,  brother  of  County  Commissioner 
C.  H.  (Pxinch)  Wright,  Is  one  of  Tarrant 
County's  beet  known  figures. 

He  has  spent  78  of  his  79  years  as  a  resl- 
deat  of  Arlington. 

Undoubtedly  Wright  was  the  only  200-gun 


marshal  in  the  nation.  He  still  has  the  collec- 
tion. 

Yet  in  all  his  47  years  as  a  lawman,  he  never 
killed  anyone.  And  he  never  lost  a  prisoner. 

Wright  became  a  peace  officer  at  19  when, 
as  Arlington's  city  marshal,  he  strapped  on 
a  .45-caJlber  thumb  buster,  made  sure  the 
shooting  iron  showed,  and  started  pounding 
the  city's  wooden  sidewalks. 

When  he  was  11,  Wright's  father  died, 
leaving  a  wife,  two  sons,  two  daughters,  and 
two  farms  to  work.  One  farm  was  "gumbo" 
black  land.  The  other  sand. 

When  it  rained  too  hard  to  work  the 
sandy  land,  Red — he  had  dropped  his  given 
name  of  James  Robert — worked  in  the  cotton 
bin  selection  seed  for  planting. 

He  was  bom  in  Dickens  County,  but  when 
he  was  a  year  old,  the  family  moved  to  Ar- 
lington to  farm. 

He  grew  tall,  rawboned,  strong,  patient, 
and  on  the  farm  developed  the  quiet  coiirage 
which  made  him  famous. 

Wright  pointed  a  big  freckled  hand  frcan 
beneath  the  grape  arbor  to  a  postoak  which 
almost  concealed  the  only  thief  Red  hus  ever 
admired. 

The  thief  is  a  squirrel  he  calls  Old  Chip. 

"Sometimes  when  he  brings  his  friends  and 
shows  them  how  to  snitch  feed  from  that 
bird  feeded,  I  call  him  Sargent  Shrlver 
because  he's  so  good  at  helping  them  get 
something  for  nothing." 

Then  Wright  led  the  way  Inside  the  rock 
house  he  helped  buUd. 

The  rooms  were  covered  with  pictures  of 
his  friends — the  late  Amon  Carter;  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  first  appointed 
him  UB.  marshal  In  1933;  President  Harry 
S.  Truman;  Congressman  Jim  Wright:  Jim 
Parley:  Tom  Mix.  the  cowboy  star;  Sen.  Tom 
Connally;  Morris  Sheppard,  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident John  Nance  Garner;  Paul  Waggoner; 
W.  T.  Waggoner,  and  many  famous  early-day 
ranchers.  Judges,  lawmen,  and  district  at- 
torneys. 

Dallas  homicide  capt.  WiU  Fritz  is  one  of 
his  favorite  lawmen  and  friends. 

He  bent  his  carrot- topped  head  (which  re- 
fuses to  turn  white)  over  an  old  brass  badge. 
Dated  1911,  It  was  used  at  a  convention  In 
Handley  of  city  marshals  and  chiefs  of  police 
of  Texas.  Wright  was  marshal  of  Arlington. 

In  1914  he  and  the  former  Miss  Clalrette 
L.  Smith  were  married.  They  had  one  son, 
James,  now  a  Port  Worth  lawyer.  His  wife 
died  in  1957. 

Wright  was  elected  sheriff  of  Tarrant  Coun- 
ty in  1928  and  on  Aug.  1,  1933,  resigned  to 
become  U.S.  marshal.  He  credits  Amon  Carter 
with  helping  him  get  the  appointment. 

He  served  under  three  presidents,  Roose- 
velt, Truman,  and  Eisenhower,  before  retir- 
ing In  1954.  In  April  1964  he  was  appointed 
federal  Jury  commissioner  for  the  Port  Worth 
district,  but  two  years  later  retired  to  his 
beloved  "Echo  Hills"  home  which  sets  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  a  verdant  valley  on  Red 
Wright  Road. 

As  sheriff  and  marshal,  Wright  handled 
some  of  the  nation's  most  notorious  crimi- 
nals. 

He  chased  Pretty  Boy  Floyd.  He  searched 
for  Clyde  Barrow  and  Bonnie  Parker,  who 
killed  his  deputy,  Malcolm  Davis,  in  West 
Dallas. 

Wright  and  Arlington  Police  Chief  Ott 
Cribbs  went  looking  for  desperado  Raymond 
Hamilton  at  his  uncle's  farm  near  here  one 
night  but  found  a  black  bear  tied  in  the 
front  yard  and  Hamilton  gone. 

He  has  a  gun  and  saddle  that  once  be- 
longed to  Pancho  VUla. 

More  than  once  Wright  found  himself 
looking  down  the  barrel  of  the  gun  of  a 
tough  criminal.  He  captured  each  and  every 
one — sometimes  It  took  force  but  he  never 
used  a  gun. 

Wright  believes  the  death  penalty  keeps 
criminals  from  "going  too  far." 

"They  arent  afraid  of  Jail — I  handled  one 
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m&n  who  wms  given  three  different  life  sen- 
tences, and  as  far  as  I  know  he  Is  out  now." 

Lawmen  in  today's  civil  rights  era  have  It 
rougher  than  he  did,  be  says.  But  he  had 
no  modem  oommunlcatlons  such  as  car 
radios. 

He  captured  many  a  whiskey  still. 

"I  did  a  lot  o<  my  work  crawling  through 
underbrush,"  Wright  laughs. 

Although  he  neither  drinks  nor  gambles, 
Wright  Is  opposed  to  prohibition  and  to  law 
prohibiting  horse  racing.  He  favors  serving 
liquor  by  the  drink. 

"You  can't  legislate  morals.  And  you  might 
as  well  get  taxes  on  liquor  and  racing.  Aa 
It  is.  racing  taxes  all  goes  outside  the  state." 

A  few  years  back,  a  man  Wright  put  in 
Alcatraz  sent  word  to  him  through  an  ex- 
convlct  that  he  planned  to  get  him. 

"I  sent  blm  my  picture.  Wouldn't  want 
him  to  kill  the  wrong  man,"  drawled  Wright. 

The  case,  he  likes  to  talk  about  most  In- 
volved an  (60,000  robbery  at  the  U.S.  mail 
In  Fort  Worth  and  subsequent  slaying  of 
three  members  of  the  gang  who  turned  up 
In  the  Trinity  River. 

And  his  favorite  yellowed  news  cartocA 
shows  him  with  a  trio  of  prisoners  being 
txnmed  down  by  a  warden  at  Huntsville  be- 
cause the  prison  was  overcrowded.  The  car- 
toon first  appeeired  in  a  New  York  newspaper, 
later  In  the  Star-Telegram. 

Wright  spends  most  of  his  time  tending 
beautiful  Sower  gardens  and  growing  com 
and  peas.  Despite  his  impending  80th  birth- 
day, be  is  strong  in  body  and  memory. 

His  mother  would  have  had  to  admit  he 
turned  out  well.  But  Just  to  keep  himself 
humble,  on  the  wall  with  all  the  mementoes 
of  a  storybook  life  hangs  a  slogan : 

"If  srou're  so  dang  smart,  why  ain't  you 
rich?" 
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or 

HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  KANSAS 

n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newton  Kansan,  which  pro- 
vides an  llliimlnatlng  reaction  to  the 
voluminous  "Catalog  of  Federal  Assist- 
ance Programs"  just  produced  and  dis- 
tributed t)y  the  OCQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity throughout  the  Nation.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Taxpatsb  Mttst  Pick  Up  tbs  Tab 

The  other  day  we  got  a  book  in  the  mall. 

It  weighs  S  pounds  3  ounces.  Is  1 H  inches 
thick,  10V4  inches  long  and  7%  inches  wide. 

It's  title? 

"Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs." 

And  »  sub-title  explains  that  tt  U  "a 
description  of  the  federal  government's  do- 
mestic programs  to  assist  the  American 
people  in  furthering  their  social  and  eccv 
nomle  progress." 

The  cover  also  informed  us  that  it  was 
"produced  by  the  OIBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Executive  Ofltce  of  the  President." 

The  book  explains  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  programs,  speelflee  major  ellglblUty 
requirements,  tells  where  to  apply,  and  Itots 
printed  materials  available.  It  also  cootalss 
an  Introduction,  Instructlrau  on  how  to  um 
the  catalog,  a  master  Index  and  an  alpha- 
betical subject  index. 

It  contains  701  pages. 

A  total  of  469  programs  are  described. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  w«U-known 
to  the  public,  rucb  m  the  aerrloe*  availabla 


to  veterans  of  the  armed  services,  agricultural 
aid  programs  and  Social  Security. 

Others  like  the  program  for  "Strengthen- 
ing Developing  Institutions"  are  aeldnm 
heard  of. 

We  suppose  the  catalog  fills  some  sort  of 
a  need. 

And  we  know  It  cost  the  taxpayers  a  lot 
of  money. 


Peudl 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MABTLAN9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  July  19.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Umon  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (Hit.  421)  to  amend 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
travel  or  use  of  any  facility  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  with  Intent  to  incite  a 
riot  or  other  violent  civU  disturbance,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak 
as  a  Member  who  supported  the  anti- 
riot  bill  and  the  administration's  proposal 
to  aid  law-enforcement  agencies.  As  I 
spoke  out  then,  I  cannot  In  good  con- 
science remain  silent  now. 

We  meet  In  a  time  of  tragedy  and  crisis. 
Having  experienced  the  rioting  and  wide- 
spread destruction  which  occurred  In  the 
past  few  months,  the  Nation  now  finds 
the  seeds  of  bitterness  sown  In  many 
quarters  as  rancor  and  race  hatred  at- 
tack the  body  politic. 

We  have  been  asked  to  consider  a 
measure  providing  stiff  penalties  for 
those  who  would  interfere  with  Individ- 
uals attempting  to  exercise  their  con- 
stitutional rights  in  eight  specific  fields. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  10  years, 
or  both,  and  if  death  results,  an  In- 
definite prison  term  or  life. 

The  areas  protected  are  voting  and 
activities  relevant  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right;  enrolling  in  or  attending  public 
schools  and  colleges;  participation  In 
obtaining  service  from  or  receiving  bene- 
fit from  governmental  activities  'admin- 
istered by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment; employment  and  using  the 
services,  advantages,  or  membership  In 
any  labor  organization;  areas  pertinent 
to  Jury  duty;  the  use  of  vehicles,  termi- 
nals, or  facilities  of  common  carriers; 
participation  in  or  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  programs  or  activities  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance;  and  public  ac- 
commodations. 

These  are  not  new  fields  of  protection 
but  a  forceful  reiteration  of  rights  long 
recognized  as  basic.  This  bill  merely  adds 
"teeth"  to  laws  that  Congress,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  already  seen  fit  to  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  can  debate  any  of  the  fine  points 
of  this  bin,  but  let  us  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  definite  need  to  let  the  public 
know  that  we  are  consistent  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty.  As  we  stand  on  record  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  from  rioters 
and  looters,  let  us  also  stand  up  for  hla 
protection  from  purveyoiB  of  violence. 
Let  us  aid  In  the  provision  of  security 


and  safety  for  Individuals  engaging  Iq 
these  specific  activities. 

In  the  light  of  the  past  treatment  of 
Individuals  attempting  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  rights  and  the  impending 
threat  of  social  dissolution  In  this  coun- 
try, who  would  deny  that  the  need  for 
legislation  exists?  Can  the  House  afford 
to  apply  the  principle  of  Federal  guaran- 
tees for  the  protection  of  the  individual 
In  the  one  Instance  and  refuse  to  pro. 
vide  than  In  the  other?  I  think  not.  Let 
us  discuss  this  measure  thoroughly,  make 
any  amendments  necessary,  and  pass  It 
with  all  due  speed. 

Thank  you. 


Rats  CaB  B«  Coatrolled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  possibly 
any  rat  problem  could  be  greatly  relieved 
if  local  and  city  authorities  were  freely 
permitted  to  enforce  the  housing  and 
sanitation  codes  of  their  communities. 
But  then  again,  such  strict  enforcement 
might  see  eviction  of  tenants  from  the 
cities  which  would  be  bad  politics. 

Anjrway,  the  local  Washington  Post  for 
August  15  carried  a  report  on  what  can 
be  done  to  control  rats.  The  recommen- 
dations are  certain  not  to  be  accepted 
or  followed  because  they  dare  suggest  the 
residents  do  something  for  themselves— 
work. 

I  Insert  the  Post  article  In  the  Record: 

How  TO  OUABD  AOAINST  RATS 

What  doee  Washington  need  to  contrerf  tti 
rat  problem? 

Experts  in  the  field  feel  that,  at  the  out- 
set, it  needs  a  (1)  a  program  to  provide  foe 
Intensive  poisoning  of  rodents,  (2)  an  edu- 
cational program  for  both  landlords  and 
tenants  who  violate  housing  and  sanitation 
codes,  (3)  stricter  enforcement  agalnit 
dumping  garbage  in  Washington,  (4)  better 
policing  of  all  cocunerclal  establlshmenta 
selling  food,  and  (5)  a  Sanitation  DlvMon 
with  better  equipment  and  men  who  take 
care  not  to  handle  garbage  containers  care- 
lessly. 

Residents  can  take  these  steps  on  tbeir 
own: 

Buy  only  metal  garbage  cans  and  mtkt 
certain  the  lids  fit  tight.  If  possible,  buy  metsl 
stands  to  keep  them  dx  Inches  off  tlie 
ground. 

Keep  garbage  out  of  trash  cans  and  vlee- 
versa. 

Keep  kitchens,  hallways,  stairs  and  alleye 
free  of  Utter. 

Keep  doors  shut  and  have  brcAen  windows 
repaired  promptly. 

Tell  children  not  to  topple  garbage  can*. 

Keep  dog  houses  and  pet  cages  clean.  Tudi 
and  aUeys  should  be  kept  free  of  bones. 

If  rats  or  rat  burrows  are  seen,  tenanti 
should  notify  their  landlords  and  the  Hom- 
ing DlvlBlon.  Hie  number  is  629-4635.  Private 
hom.eowners  must  caU  a  commercial  ntcr* 
minator. 

Poor  persons  may  secure  free  rat  pol»on 
from  the  Health  Department  at  either  *»« 
P  «t.  nw.,  or  at  a  Health  Department  cllnie 
at  Delaware  Avenue  and  I  Street  ew. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  lotssouKi 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  Gary  Kllng- 
ipom  Is  a  young  lad  of  15  and  a  student 
at  Monett  High  School.  In  June  of  this 
year  be  was  the  Missouri  entry  in  the 
sectional  contest  for  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  serves  by  appointment  of  his 
principal  on  the  seventh  district  of 
Mlsaouri.  youth  advisory  council. 

Last  year,  following  a  memorial  Berr- 
loe  for  a  Monett  pilot,  who  was  shot  down 
and  killed  over  Vietnam,  he  wrote  a 
paper  entitled  "Bridge  of  War,"  which 
was  later  published  In  the  Monett  and 
Springfield,  Mo.,  papers.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Irisert  his  comments  at 
this  potat  in  the  Con csessional  R:..cord  : 
Bridge  or  Wab 

A  young  American-  stands  alone,  gazing 
out  across  the  vast  and  lonely  countryside, 
St  the  beginning  of  another  day.  A  day  dur- 
ing vhlch  he  wiU  once  again  be  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  war;  a  day  whose  end  ha 
may  never  witness. 

He  ponders  briefly  upon  what  fate  has 
brou^t  him  to  this  place,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home  and  his  loved  ones.  Am 
bs  does  so,  his  heart  begins  to  beat  rapidly, 
•  tump  chokes  at  him  in  his  throat,  and  a 
inawlng  sickness  eats  at  his  heart  and  soul. 

As  the  run  tope  the  distant  horizon  with 
hope,  ta«  begins  to  pray,  -heavenly  Father, 
itrsngthen  me  that  I  may  fxUfUl  my  duties  on 
Uds  day.  Be  Thou  my  protector  and  guardian 
la  peril,  and  my  comfort  and  hope  in  life. 
If  Tliy  will  requires  my  life  on  this  day,  let 
it  bs  so,  and  strengthen  my  soul  in  stead- 
fast faith  unto  the  end.  Bless  aD  people  who 
continue  upon  the  earth,  that  they  may  fln^ 
and  come  unto  the  true  knowledge  of  Thee. 
Protect  those  who  wage  this  war  in  defense 
of  freedom,  under  Thy  banners.  Plnally, 
bleai  my  many  loved  ones  who  remain  so  far 
from  me,  as  weU  as  the  people  ol  the  worid 
with  the  hope  of  everlasting  life.  Above  an. 
may  Tliy  wiu  be  done,  in  Jesus'  name  I  ask 
it,  Amen." 

His  meditation  over,  this  young  soldier 
•eti  out  with  his  company  into  a  deep  Viet 
■sm  Jungle  Highland,  wondering  If  he  wUl 
•vtt  return  alive. 

Whether  it  be  a  foot  soldier  at  the  base  of 
DsNang.  Ehic  Co,  or  Thai  Hi.  or  an  air  fort^ 
pOot  based  at  DaNang  in  Thailand,  or  m 
Chiam,  whether  it  be  a  navy  pUot  from  the 
»nks  of  the  7th  fleet,  all  have  one  ttilng  In 
«B«aon  .  .  .  tbey  march  stealthUy  into 
little  at  the  rise  of  sun,  wondering  If  this 
win  be  the  day  they  are  carried  off  cold  at 
est  of  sun! 

War  U  a  horrible  thing  and  In  Viet  Nam. 
fcath  comes  in  hundreds  of  ways.  It  could 
be  in  an  unexpected  ambusti.  in  outright 
battle  engagement,  or  In  a  fiMming  aircraft 
plunging  to  earth.  But  regardless  ot  the 
way.  In  each  instance  before  death,  there  la 
to>«  for  one  to  think;  sometimes  very  UtUe 
"Oe.  sometimes  hours. 

We  cannot  comprehend  how  awful  it  must 
be  In  those  last  few  moments  before  death. 
Mtte  naming  aircraft  plunges  earthward. 
"n»t  goes  on  In  the  pUot's  mind  aa  It  oo- 
ront  What  does  one  think  as  be  faces  guns 
«  ths  enemy?  Time  to  think,  and  what  to 
™ttght.  represents  the  pattern  of  the  in- 
olTidaal's  life. 

^^Jwre  are  those  who  die  In  angry  strugglea 
'nna  conscience  and  bouI,  flghtlng  to  Uve. 
■°*«  of  death.   Their  life   patterns   have 


beao  hoHow  and  aad,  for  tbey  knew  so  Joya 
of  the  everlasting,  ot  hope,  or  of  faith.  Tiiftrj 
knew  only  of  this  world. 

■men  there  are  thoae  who  die  In  oonxplete 
peaoe,  with  no  hopeleaa  strugglea  or  angry 
thoughts.  Tbeir  life  patterns  have  been  rich 
and  full  ot  the  }oy8  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
These  die  with  the  love  ot  Ood  In  their 
hearts,  and  go  to  Uve  with  wiTn  in  eternity. 
For  they,  and  aU  their  loved  oiiea,  death  la 
Joyful  as  weU  as  sad.  for  death  to  them  is 
nixerely  the  crossing  of  one  last  bridge  of  life 
mto  Heaven. 

All  who  die  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  will  re- 
ceive the  lilghest  tribute  of  our  land,  for 
they  have  died,  not  in  vain,  but  for  those 
oppressed,  that  we  might  be  free.  For  thoee 
who  die  with  God  in  their  hearts,  honor  will 
be  raised  not  only  on  earth,  but  honor  and 
rejoicing  In  Heaven  as  well. 

Today,  30  Americans  wlU  die  in  Viet  Nam. 
Let  us  pray  that  tliey  will  die  in  honor  and 
peace,  knowing  that  they  are  crossing,  to 
eternal  life,  that  bridge  finished  by  the 
greatest  soldier  who  ever  fought;  and  who 
died  violently  for  those  oppressed,  that  aU 
men  may  be  free  ....  that  men  could  .... 
go  in  peace! 


Parasites  or  Americans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PXNKSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  GOODUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  unless  parasites  are 
eliminated,  crop  failures  result. 

If  this  countiT  Is  to  survive,  Is  It  not 
about  time  we  start  an  eradication  cam- 
paign to  rid  our  shores  of  those  who  see 
a  greener  pasture  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence? — Iron  Curtain  if  you  prefer. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
Lt.  Col.  Oliver  D.  Coble,  UJS.  Army,  re- 
tired, chaplain  at  a  memorial  service 
honoring  members  of  81&-gl9-820  mili- 
tary police  companies  killed  In  action  or 
died  of  wounds.  The  service  was  held  In 
the  Military  Park  Amphitheater.  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  The  address  follows: 

PAKAsms  oa  AiuaiCANS? 

Friends  of  America!  There  are  few  aaaem- 
blles  where  his  salutation  might  be  more 
ainoerely  given. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  your  loyalty 
or  love  of  Country!  Tour  presence  Is  an 
IndijBputable  evidence  of  your  devotion  to 
our  great  Nation.  You  are  here  at  your  own 
choice  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed,  served  and  died  for  their  County 
.  .  .  your  Country  and  mine ! 

Thank  Ood  we  still  have  those  who  ar« 
not  motivated  by  petty,  selfflsh  or  mercinary 
Interests.  I  would  bet  my  life  that  there  is 
not  a  single  flag  burner  or  draft  dodger  in 
this  group! 

Somewhere  In  my  files  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  a  Tank  Conunander  to  his  Su- 
perior Officer.  He  had  lost  a  hand  in  battle 
and  was  sent  back  to  England  for  hoepltall- 
leatlon.  Somehow,  he  escaped  and  made  his 
way  across  the  Channel  and  was  picked  up 
aA  Cherbourg.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  liis  Com- 
manding Officer.  ...  It  was  my  task  to 
checJt  Its  contents  or  censor  it  In  It  he 
begged  his  Commanding  Officer — "Pull  your 
rank!  Sure  I  only  have  one  hand,  I  didnt 
use  It  any  way.  I  am  Just  as  able  without  it!" 

Thank  God  there  are  those  who  put  the 
Interests  of  their  country  first! 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  I  speak  to 
Americans.  Those  who  have  America  in  their 


hearts.  I  shall  not  stoop  to  mention  by  name 
thoee  who  would  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  our 
Beloved  Land  .  .  .  Bvun  our  Flag;  tear  up 
their  draft  cards;  slur;  slander;  malign;  and 
destroy  what  we  hold  dear! 

Tbeae  parasites  are  not  Americans! 

I  am  proud  of  America.  .  .  .  Those  who 
have  served  and  thoee  who  now  serve!  God 
grant  them  a  sustaining  faith! 

We  are  proud  of  America !  The  poet  has  put 
It  beautifully: 

"O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies — For  amber 

waves  of  grain 
For  purple  mountain  Majesties — above  the 

fruited  plain 
America.   America.   God  shed  His  grace  on 

Thee 
And    crown    thy    good    with    Brotherhood, 

from  sea  to  Ahining  sea." 
'O  beauUfiU  for  Pilgrim  feet — Whose  stern 

impassioned   stress — A    thorofare   for 

freedom  beat. 
Across  the  Wilderness — 
America,  America,  mend  thine  every  flaw! 

Conform 
Thy   Soul   in   self   control— Thy   liberty   in 

Law 
**0   beautiful   for   Patriot   dream — that   sees 

beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam — undlmned  by 

human  tears 
America,  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on 

Thee.  And  crown  thy  good  with  Broth- 
erhood, from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

Yes,  let  us  remember.  .  .  .  There  Is  much 
to  remember! 

When  one  ^proaches  the  Rockies,  they 
present  an  awesome  spectacle;  fifty  or  man 
mUes  away:  but  once  you  gain  the  foothills, 
the  mountains  are  often  hidden  from  view. 

When  confronted  by  a  national  crisis,  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  are  often  over-shad- 
owed by  irrational  acts  of  irresponsible  peo- 
ple I  But  these  unfortunate  few  who  would 
desecrate  our  flag,  tear  up  their  draft  cards. 
Interfere  with  our  National  Defense,  are  but 
a  pitiful  minority  I 

The  vast  majority  are  loyal  and  true  to 
America  I  It  would  be  sad  mdeed  if  we  did 
not  remember  those  who  live  and  serve;  or 
the  one  million  who  tiave  died;  or  the  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  who  have 
been  wounded — to  establish  and  protect  this 
our  beloved  Land ! 

David,  the  Shepherd  lad — and  later  King  of 
Israel — could  well  speeik  for  us: 

"If  I  forget  Thee  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
band  forget  her  cunning.  .  .  . 

"Tf  I  do  not  remember  Thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  II  I  prefer 
not  Jerusalem  to  my  chief  Joy !" 

A  great  American,  once  said:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  give  to  you.  .  .  . 
rather,  wliat  you  can  give  to  your  Country!" 

Each  of  us  here  are  in  debt  to  this  great 
land!  Millions  upon  millions  have  left  their 
native  land  and  came  here  in.  order  to  gain 
a  new  and  better  life!  We  have  that  life. 
.  .  .  Let  us  cherish  it.  .  .  .  Let  us  remeznber 
those  who  have  made  it  poesible! 

Freedom  of  speech  has  been  one  of  our 
most  cherished  possessions;  but  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsibles.  It  can  become  a  dagger 
pressed  to  the  heart  of  our  Land! 

It  was  never  Intended  to  slur — slander — or 
malign  our  Nation  either  in  Peace— or  In  time 
of  War!  Nor  was  it  intended  to  be  a  devise 
to  shield  the  Communist  or  Anarchist! 

Freedom  has  been  our  undying  glory !  Shall 
It  also  be  our  inevitable  shroud?  The  grave  of 
all  our  cherished  liberties? 

This  is  a  serious  hour!  We  stand  at  the 
"Croes  Roads  of  I>e6tiny"! 

Once  we  had  the  respect  of  other  Nations 
and  other  people !  Our  enemies  increase — our 
friends  decrease ! 

Once  we  had  a  heritage  which  we  could 
pass  on  to  our  posterity  with  a  sense  of  pride ! 

Now  .  .  .  We  are  fearful  of  tomorrow! 

'Tet  not  by  night,  but  my  spirit,  salth  the 
Lord    Godi"    Evil    shall    not    trltmfiph— the 
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Soldiers  of  God  go  marching  on!  Tomorrow 
can  and  BhaU  be  a  more  glorious  dayl 

May  I  In  conclusion  quote  the  words  ol  a 
great    Chrtetlan    leader.    Francis    of    AmIsI 

(Saint) :  .  __ 

"Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Thy 
peace-  where  there  Is  hatred  let  me  sow  love; 
where"  there  Is  Injury,  pardon;  where  there  la 
doubt,  faith:  where  there  Is  despair,  hope; 
where  there  Is  darkness,  Ught;  and  where 
there  U  sadness,  Joy. 

"O  Dlvln©  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console;  to 
be  underatood  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved, 
as  to  love:  ftar  it  is  in  the  dying  that  we  re- 
ceive- It  Is  In  the  pardoning  that  we  are 
pardoned;  and  It  to  In  dying  that  we  are  bom 
to  eternal  life." 


ganizatlons  created  by  nonprofit  iios- 
pitals.  as  If  the  organization's  activities 
were  conducted  by  the  member  hospitals 
Individually.  Personnel  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture would  also  enjoy  the  same  benefits 
as  accrue  to  employees  of  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. 

This  amendment  would  not  reduce  the 
Treasury's  actual  revenue,  and  would  en- 
courage hospitals  to  do  collectively  and  at 
a  reduced  cost,  some  of  the  activities  they 
now  perform  individually. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  en- 
actment of  this  measure  In  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  expenses  of  our  medi- 
care program  and  in  an  attempt  to  aid 
the  hospitals  in  their  endeavors  to  reduce 
these  costs  for  our  citizens. 


LcgitUHon  To  A»fift  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACKT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 
Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  hospitals  in  their  attempts  to 
decrease  administrative  costs  enabling  a 
reduction  In  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  patients. 

Our  hospitals  would  like  to  jom  to- 
gether to  pool  their  resources  and  scarce 
persormel;  make  maximiun  use  of  equip- 
ment and  plant;   and  avoid  expensive 
duplication  of  materials  and  services.  In 
many  communities  this  has  already  been 
done.  A  group  of  nonprofit  hospitals  have 
created  a  single  entity  to  perform  activi- 
ties that  the  member  hospitals  have  been 
doing  by  themselves,  such  as  laundry, 
purchasing,  recordkeeping,  or  diagnostic 
laboratory    services.    However,    adverse 
consequences  have  resulted  to  these  or- 
ganizations because  of  inability  to  ob- 
tain a  tax  exempt  status  under  section 
501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
When  a  tax  exempt  hospital  performs 
these  functions  for  Itself,  there  is  no  tax 
problem.  When  a  hospital  performs  these 
services  for  other  hospitals,  or  Joins  with 
other  institutions  to  create  a  Joint  ven- 
ture,  unfortunately,   tax   exemption   is 
denied  to  the  entity  conducting  the  joint 

activity. 

A  tax  exemption  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  receipt  of  grants  from  charitable 
foundations  and  gifts  from  individuals. 
Neither  would  be  willing  to  donate  with- 
out assurance  of  tax  deductibility  for  the 
gift.  Second,  accounting  practice  some- 
times shows  income,  subject  to  tax,  as  a 
"paper  profit"  when,  for  example,  loans 
are  amortized  more  rapidly  than  the  de- 
preciation of  the  plant  or  equipment  they 
have  financed.  Third,  without  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  exemption,  in  many 
States  the  organization  would  be  denied 
exempt  status  under  State  law  and  would 
be  faced  with  real  estate,  sales,  and  in- 
come taxes. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add  a 
new  subsection  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  section  501(0(18).  It  would  give 
statutory  recognition  of  the  exempt 
status  of  Joint,  group  or  cooperative  or- 


National  Federation  of  Independent  Buti- 
nest  Hai  No  Poihion  on  OU  Depletion 
Allowance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  Representative  Herbert  Tenzer, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  submitted  for  the  Record  a  state- 
ment and  a  letter  in  support  of  HR.  3803, 
his  bill  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance from  27  Ms  percent  to  20  percent  at 
the  rate  of  2Vi  percent  annually  over  a 
3-year  period.  They  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  February  9. 

The  letter,  dated  February  3,  and  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ed  Wimmer,  public  relations 
director  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  purports  to  place 
his  organization  in  support  of  H.R.  3803. 
At  this  point,  I  must  respectfully  cor- 
rect this  misconception  and  state  that  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has,  in  fact,  no  position  on  the 
subject  of  oil  depletion  allowance. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  dated  August  11. 
1967,  to  me  from  the  federation's  presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  of  HUlsbor- 
ough.  Calif.: 

Recently  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of 
correspondence  with  regard  to  the  stand  of 
the  National  Federation  on  the  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

With  reference  to  your  recent  letter,  the 
Federation  has  never  taken  an  official  posi- 
tion on  this  subject. 

As  you  know,  It  Is  a  firm  policy  of  the 
Federation  that  no  stand  can  be  taken  on  any 
Issue  until  the  same  has  been  submitted  to 
our  entire  nationwide  membership  for  their 
individual  Mandate  ballot  vote.  The  oU  de- 
pletion allowance  Issue  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  vote,  therefore  we  have  no  position. 
We  can  appreciate  your  great  Interest  In 
the  Issue,  and  we  would  appreciate  anything 
you  might  do  to  make  the  Federation's  posi- 
tion known  to  the  members  of  Congreas. 


This  excerpt  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
hope  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  true  po- 
sition of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  with  respect  to  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  issue. 


A  Salnte  to  an  Ontstanding  Americaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KTNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Tuesday  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  favorably  reported  HJR. 
12257,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  As  was  the  case  in 
subcommitee,  the  full  committee  report- 
ed the  bill  unanimoulsy.  It  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  tradition  in  the  House  for  accord- 
ing the  programs  carried  on  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  not  only 
unanimous  but  enthusiastic  support.  You 
will  recall  that  legislation  in  1965  pro- 
viding for  a  major  revision  of  the  act  was 
reported  from  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  by  unanimous  vote.  The  bill 
received  a  warm  reception  In  the  House 
and  on  final  passage,  I  do  not  recall  one 
dissenting  vote. 

Why  is  this  the  csise?  How  is  it  that  the 
Congress  Is  able  time  and  time  again  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  vocational  re- 
hibilitatlon  progr£im  without  controversy 
and    without    dissenting    voices?    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  due 
In  large  part  to  the  manner  in  which 
Mary  Switzer,  former  Conunissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  admin- 
istered the  program  through  the  years. 
On  legislation  matters,  she  has  been  an 
articulate  and  pursuasive  advocate  for 
administration  after  administration.  As 
a    member    of    the    executive    branch, 
shouldering    major    program    responsi- 
bilities, she  has  been  more  than  cooper- 
ative with  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittees, both  with  regard  to  new  pro- 
posals and  to  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing  programs.    More    importantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  she  has  been  a  dedicated  and 
hard-working  friend  of  the  clientele  she 
serves.  Through  her  imaginative  and  un- 
tiring efforts,  she  has  effectively  trans- 
lated the  acts  of  Congress  into  meaning- 
ful and  efficient  programs  to  rehabilitate 
thousands  and  thousansd  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  American. 

Also  on  last  Tuesday,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an- 
nounced a  major  realinement  of  the 
Federal  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  so- 
cial service  programs.  A  new  agency,  the 
Social  and  RehabUitation  Service,  is  be- 
ing established  in  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry 
out  functions  and  programs  presently 
scattered  in  four  agencies  within  the 
Department. 

Mai-y  Switzer  has  been  selected  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  new  agency.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  better  choice  could  not  be 
made.  I  want  therefore  to  Join  with  other 
Members  of  the  House,  vrtth  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  his  associates,  and  with  the  many 
Americans  who  have  benefited  from  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  pro- 
grams, in  paying  tribute  to  Mary  Switzer 
and  in  expressing  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  her  on  this  appointment. 


August  17,  1967 
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Commenting  on  the  reorganization, 
Secretary  Gardner  said : 

The  new  Agency  will  Join  onder  a  single 
leadership  l)oth  our  Income  sujHX^t  pro- 
ngms  for  needy  Americans  and  the  social 
^rvlce  and  rehabllitetlon  programs  that 
many  families  and  Individuals  need. 

Not  orUy  will  the  programs  be  under 
a  single  leadership,  but  they  will  be  under 
the  expert  and  sensitive  leadership  of 
a  truly  great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress can  feel  confident  that  the  pro- 
graxos  and  services  In  which  we  are  so 
interested  will  be  strengthened  vmder  the 
guiding  hand  of  Mary  Switzer.  So  too  can 
the  aged  and  the  liandlcapped  and  the 
other  needy  Americans  for  whom  these 
programs  are  intended  be  optimistic 
about  the  future. 


Beat  the  Devil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wiscoNsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr,  SCHADEBERG.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
had  the  occasion  on  July  16,  1967,  to 
worship  with  the  congregation  of  the 
Calvary  Methodist  Church  in  Arlington, 
Va.  The  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev- 
eiwid  Mr.  Bernard  S.  Via.  Jr..  delivered 
a  very  thought-provoking  message  en- 
titled. "Beat  the  Devil"  in  which  he  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  basic  causes  of 
the  breakdown  In  law  and  order  in  our 
present-day  society.  His  message,  al- 
though a  very  personal  message,  l>e- 
speaks  of  the  cure  for  society's  ills.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  read 
his  message  as  a  means  of  better  under- 
standing why  legislative  action  in  many 
anas,  though  necessary  to  ease  the  social 
pains  caused  by  our  failures  are  not  and 
Indeed  cannot  be  the  cure  for  our  social 
pains.  The  sermon  follows : 
Beat  the  Devh, 

(Scripture:  I  Peter  5:6-11.  Text:  "Be  sober, 
be  watchTul.  Your  adversary  the  devil  prowls 
STOund  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  some  one 
todevour."  I  Peter  5:8.) 

In  the  opinion  ol  several  of  my  brighter 
Mends,  I  suffer  from  a  theological  deficiency. 
Tti»  source  of  this  distress  is  that  I  Join  the 
bOit  of  p>eople  who  alznost  unconsciously 
locept  theological  dualism.  On  the  basis  ooT 
wliat  wo  have  observed  we  sense  not  Just  one 
supreme  God.  but  we  have  found  two  splrlt- 
nsl  forces,  one  righteous,  the  other  evil. 
Ixxwely  speaking  one  is  called  God  and  the 
other  the  devil.  For  responsibility's  sake  I 
^  to  keep  the  devU  shorn  of  his  horns  and 
forked  tall,  but  the  loss  of  these  appendages 
mske  him  no  leas  a  matter  of  human  ex- 
perience. 

GOOD  AND  EVn.  ASB  ALIVI 

It  Is  the  Christian  understanding  of  God 
that  He  is  a  personal  Ood.  That  is.  rlghteous- 
Msi  hai  a  personality.  Righteousness  has  the 
capacity  to  possess  people.  In  accumulation, 
it  reinforces  itaelf  and  expands.  It  acta  not 
»  much  like  an  abstract  principle  as  it  does 
»  spiritual  organism.  But  the  same  things 
B»»y  be  said  of  evil.  It  too  has  a  personality 
with  the  capacity  for  superimposing  itself 
^oa  Individuals  and  their  communities. 
"U.  too.  In  accumulation  reinforces  ItaeU 
•wiwpanda. 


Frequently  now,  one  observes  a  sittuttlon 
or  an  individual  so  depralved  that  It  la  not 
adequate  to  say  that  the  affliction  la  merely 
the  "absence  of  good."  On  the  contrary.  It  Is 
the  presence  of  something  positively  wrong 
and  sinister  In  Its  being. 

Now  the  Christian  must  be  very  careful 
about  his  understanding  of  evil.  We  cannot 
eliminate  the  devU  by  redefining  him.  The 
peculiar  way  of  our  dlscipleship  seems  un- 
derstandable when  seen  In  terms  of  Its  gi- 
gantic conflict.  We  have  accepted  the  strug- 
gle to  raise  the  banners  of  decency,  hope, 
righteousness  and  faith  over  all  the  power- 
ful, entrenched  forces  that  would  tear  them 
down. 

An  order  for  this  day  is  given  In  our  text 
found  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  "Be 
aober,  be  watchful.  Your  adversary  the  devU 
prowls  around  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
someone  to  devour."  (I  Peter  5:8) 

Reinforced  by  this  descriptive  text  we  can 
launch  the  topic.  Beat  the  Devil,  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm.  The  New  Testament 
promoted  the  Idea  that  dlscipleship  Is  • 
Qxatter  of  being  a  christian  soldier  T'he 
enemies  of  God  are  sruch  that,  discipline, 
decisive,  aggressive  action  Is  essential.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  identify  the  enemy 
and  to  attack! 

ABOLmON  NOT  ACCOMMODATION 

But  times  have  changed.  The  devil  has  be- 
come fairly  respectable.  He  often  looks  de- 
cent— and  when  times  are  uncertain,  the 
way  something  looks  may  be  the  primary  cri- 
teria for  Judgment. 

The  Christian  Is  out  to  abolish  evU.  not 
to  accommodate  hlmaelf  to  It!  If  the  devil "i 
demise  Is  not  a  practical  undertaking  for  to- 
day: it  Is  at  least  a  necessary  one.  If  any- 
one is  suggesting  truce,  we  had  better  get 
the  bugles  blowing,  for  we're  called  to  beat 
the  devil! 

NO  CLOSES  THAN  NECESSAST 

Initial  strategy  In  our  fray  with  evil  calls 
for  four  elementary  disciplines.  First,  If  we 
would  beat  the  devil,  we  must  not  let  him 
get  too  close.  He  Is  exceedingly  potent  In 
close  combat.  We  must  not  let  over  confi- 
dence In  our  own  righteousness  lure  us  Into 
unnecessary  Jeopardy. 

When  I  was  a  smaU  boy  It  was  our  privi- 
lege to  have  a  grandmother  making  her 
home  with  us.  Occasionally  I  would  cUmb 
into  her  lap  for  a  stxjry.  One  of  my  favorites 
concerned  a  pioneer  family  on  the  American 
frontier.  The  wllds-ness  that  surrounded 
their  earth  floor  cabin,  was  filled  with  wild 
animals,  some  oif  the  ferocious.  Because  of 
this,  one  day  when  the  piarents  left  the  hc«ne 
they  Instructed  the  chUdren  to  remain  In- 
side with  the  door  and  windows  closed.  Then 
came  the  exciting  part  of  grandmother's 
story.  After  the  parents  had  gone,  a  wolfe 
who  was  as  hungry  as  he  was  large  descended 
upon  the  Uttle  house.  He  peered  in  the  win- 
dow and  saw  the  children.  He  scratched  on 
the  door  and  before  long  he  was  digging  to 
tunnel  underneath.  The  oldest  child  as- 
sumed command.  Hurriedly  he  Instructed 
that  jxjts  of  water  be  heated  In  the  fireplace. 
Just  as  the  wolfe  got  his  head  Hilly  under- 
neath the  door  into  the  cabin,  the  children 
poured  the  scalding  water  over  his  heed! 
Of  course,  you  can  Imsigine  what  happened. 
(Perhaps  this  was  the  beginning  of  btUd 
headed  wolves!) 

The  old  fashioned  way  said  don't  let  the 
wolfe  in.  Don't  let  the  devil  come  any  closer 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  send  him  on  his 
way. 

The  "new  morality."  which  usually  seems 
to  be  "no  morality."  by  contrast  says,  let  bbn 
In  and  let's  see  If  we  can  tame  him  I  This 
new  way  is  like  the  story  of  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  where  the  wolfe  Is  allowed  to  gob- 
ble up  grandmother  (and  everything  she 
stands  for)  and  then  Jumps  Into  bed  to 
await  his  next  victim. 

Our  perspective  is  usually  better  from  a 
distance,  our  Ideals  are  brighter.  In  combat 
with  evil  it  is  good  to  have  slugging  room. 


Elementary  Christian  strategy  demands  that 
we  not  Invite  evil  to  close  personal  combat 
If  we  can  fight  him  on  any  other  battle 
ground. 

Kvn.  can't  take  rrs   own   medicine 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  must 
learn  to  make  fun  of  the  devil.  Now  this  Is 
quite  different  from  having  fun  with  the 
devU.  And  it  is  certainly  different  from  think- 
ing that  evU  Is  funny.  But  the  Christian  can- 
not afford  to  loose  his  sense  of  humor.  Evil 
has  a  way  of  withering  under  the  warmth  of 
a  righteous  life  that  is  enjoying  itself. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  has  come  alive  for 
our  day  as  A  Man  for  All  Seasons  said.  "The 
devU  .  .  .  that  prowde  Eplrite  .  .  .  cannot  en- 
doure  to  be  mocked." 

Legend  has  it  that  Martin  Luther  threw  an 
tnk  bottle  at  the  devil.  It  must  not  have  been 
effective  for  later  he  wrote,  "The  best  way 
to  drive  out  the  devil,  if  he  will  not  yield  to 
texts  of  Scripture.  Is  to  Jeer  and  flount  him, 
for  he  cannot  bear  scorn." 

A    SENSE    op    HUMOR    IS    BASIC 

A  personal  rietory  over  evU  Is  often  won 
when  a  person  has  learned  to  play  the  fool, 
without  being  the  fool.  In  the  third  place  It 
Is  an  eesential  part  of  the  Christian  strategy 
to  have  a  sense  of  humor.  The  capacity  to  en- 
Joy  life  Is  a  prerequisite  for  a  sense  of  humor. 
John  Wesley  said,  "Sour  godliness  is  the 
devU's  religion." 

Human  beings  have  not  only  the  desire  to 
be  foolish,  but  also  the  need  to  be  foolish. 
OccaslonaUy  our  eoiotlons  need  to  over  flow 
In  a  ridiculous  way.  So  we  play  practical 
Jokes,  shout  and  Jump  in  the  stadium  bleach- 
ers, and  we  act  the  clown.  All  of  this  can  be  a 
part  of  the  Joy  of  living.  But  some  people  do 
not  know  how  to  be  foolish  without  being 
naughty  I  EvU  always  tries  u>  use  our  natural 
Inclinations  to  establish  a  beach-head. 

The  Christian  believes  that  life  Is  good. 
Being  good  it  holds  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion, In  short.  It  contains  an  abundance  of 
fun.  A  person  can  enjoy  life  without  escap- 
ing troai  It.  Some  people  do  not  seem  to 
know  this.  But  the  Christian  believes  that 
reality  is  not  only  endurable,  it  is  also  worth 
consuming. 

The  rise  in  the  sale  of  escape  mechanism 
Is  a  serious  danger  signal.  It  is  an  Indication 
that  many  of  our  people  are  forgetting  how 
to  live.  This  is  a  basic  and  cruel  sort  of  de- 
feat. The  sale  Is  too  great  for  alcohol  and 
tranquilizers;  stimulants  and  depressents; 
the  Illicit  and  the  grotesque:  too  great  In 
the  United  States  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves 
Into  thinking  that  we  are  making  a  real  suc- 
cess of  Uvlng  In  America.  As  a  result,  because 
of  the  personal  and  unmet  needs  of  our 
people,  America  Is  again  an  urgent  mission 
field! 

To  turn  the  tide,  to  beat  the  devU,  this 
elementary  strategy  must  be  applied,  we 
must  learn  to  play  the  fool  without  being 
the  fool. 

PERSONAL  INTEGRTTY  AND  DISCIPLINE  ARK 
XMPERATIVE 

Finally,  the  most  obvious  council  of  all. 
If  we  are  out  to  beat  the  devU,  we  must  not 
let  any  one  talk  us  out  of  our  backbone. 

The  devil  launches  bis  attack  along  the 
nerve  centers,  he  musters  force  against  those 
qualities  that  help  us  to  stand  up  straight 
as  people  of  dignity  and  principle. 

Unlike  traditional  Christian  evangelism 
the  devil  does  not  seek  an  all  out  conversion. 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  outside  of  Action 
who  "sold  out"  to  evil  all  at  once.  For  evU 
is  satisfied  with  an  occasional  comprcKnlse. 
and  an  undefined  morality.  The  devU  ia 
pleased  with  an  openness  to  all  sides  where 
there  Is  the  possibility  that  one  will  become 
suspicious  of  the  old  truth  and  fascinated 
with  new  lies. 

C.  8.  l«wls  In  The  Screictape  Letters  has 
a  senior  devU,  Screwtape,  giving  advice  on 
how  to  be  an  effective  demon  to  a  Jiinlor 
devil  named  Wormwood.  One  of  Screwtape 's 
complaints  was,   "W«  work  imder  a  cruel 
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handicap,  everything  must  be  twisted  before 
It  can  be  of  any  uae  to  ub."  Indeed,  evil  has 
become  proficient  In  thl«  technique  a«  a 
matter  of  survival.  The  devil  changes  the 
labels  on  things  making  positive  IdenUfl- 
catlon  dlfflcxUt,  If  not  Impossible.  A  bottle 
of  arsenic  ought  to  l>e  labeled  "poison"  In 
bold  letters  and  embellished  with  crossed 
bones  and  skull  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
may  not  take  the  time  to  re*d.  If  this  label  U 
changed  to  "essence  of  peppermint"  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger  has  been  diminished 
while  the  probablUty  of  disaster  has  been 
greatly  Increased.  The  weaker  the  label,  the 
more  dangerous  the  poison. 

Our  new  day  with  Its  so  called  new  morality 
seems  Incapable  of  conclusive  ethical  de- 
cisions. So  mass  media  Is  being  used  to 
change  the  labels  on  some  old  poisons  by 
advertisers  and  others  who  want  a  hearing 
or  a  reading.  With  Puritanism  discredited 
and  piety  being  made  synonymoua  with  hy- 
pocrisy It  Is  easy  to  convince  that:  gambling 
Is  not  so  bad  .  .  .  divorce  can  be  an  adequate 
way  of  life  .  .  .  free  sex  has  Its  advantages  .  .  . 
and  compromised  honesty  Is  the  fruit  of 
cleverness 

If  we  have  been  drinking  from  any  bottles 
where  the  labels  have  been  recently  changed, 
where  the  truth  has  been  twisted  for  the 
sake  of  sales  oc  circulation,  then  we  had 
better  brace  up  our  backbones  I 

After  William  James  had  seen  Guldo  Renl's 
famous  painting  In  the  Louvre  of  the  arch 
angel  Michael  with  his  foot  on  Satan's  throat, 
he  Is  reported  to  have  said,  "The  world  is  aU 
the  richer  for  having  a  devil  In  It.  so  long 
as  we  keep  our  foot  upon  bis  neck." 

Even  underfoot  he  la  too  close  for  comfort, 
but  If  the  proximity  Is  unavoidable  the  posi- 
tion Is  correct. 

All  of  this  Is  only  the  basic  training  for  a 
long  fight,  but  the  Christian  soldier  takes 
the  high  ground  when  he  doesn't  let  evil 
come  any  cJooer  than  can  be  helped,  when  he 
can  make  fun  of  the  devil,  when  he  oan  leam 
to  pUt^  tb«  fool  without  being  the  fool,  and 
when  his  backbone  U  Intack,  his  uprightness 
la  unimpaired  and  bis  ethical  Judgments  are 
unpcdiuted. 

"Be  sober,  be  watchful.  Your  adversary  the 
devU  prowls  around  Uke  a  roaring  lion,  seek- 
ing someone  to  devour." 


in  1959  in  an  Initial  bid  for  export  busi- 
ness. By  1961  Elco  products  were  being 
assembled  in  England.  Denmark,  and 
Australia  and.  in  addition,  tbey  were 
being  sold  to  representatives  in  Japan 
and  France. 

By  1964  Elco  had  set  up  manufacturing 
operations  in  England.  Denmark, 
Prance.  Germany,  Australia,  smd  Japan. 
In  1965  Elco  entered  a  joint  venture  to 
manufacture  in  Canada. 

Elco  has  developed  customer  relations 
abroad  by  taking  part  in  International 
trade  exhibitions  and  holding  seminars 
in  foreign  coiontries. 

We  in  Montgomery  County  are  proud 
of  Elco's  eCforts,  which  have  furtiiered 
the  national  policy  of  increased  exports. 
We  are  proud  that  Elco's  accomplish- 
ments have  been  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  presentation 
of  the  President's  "E"  award. 


Elco  Corp.  Wins  Presideiif  s  "E"  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PEWN»»LVAW1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
electronics  manufacturing  firm  In  Mcait- 
gomery  County,  Pa.,  the  Elco  Corp..  of 
Willow  Grove,  has  been  conducting  an 
ambitious  program  to  sell  and  manufac- 
ture its  products  abroawl.  Recently  the 
firm  received  an  "E"  award  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  recognitiMi  of  its  "ex- 
cellence in  exporting." 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested In  learning  what  one  relatively 
small  but  growing  wanpany  has  accom- 
plished in  opening  up  International  mar- 
kets. 

Elco  manufactures  electronic  connec- 
tors used  In  computers  and  other  busi- 
ness machines.  It  first  began  seeking  ex- 
port markets  8  years  ago.  Today  foreign 
sales  account  for  12  percent  of  the  com- 
pany's $30  million  annual  sales. 

Benjamin  Pox.  president  of  Elco,  per- 
sonally visited  several  foreign  countries 


Food  Stamp  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OF   WABHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOtraE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1967 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  House  passed  legislation 
which  would  authorize  tyaproprlatlons  to 
continue  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
Senate  previously  had  passed  similar 
legislation.  However,  the  two  versions 
differed  as  to  the  length  of  time  the 
program  would  be  extended.  The  House 
bill  called  for  1  year  and  the  Senate  for  3. 
I  understand  that  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees have  met  on  two  occasions,  but 
have  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement. 
I  would  like  to  urge  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  an  extension  of  the  program  for 
an  additional  3-year  period — ^the  same 
length  of  time  authorized  by  the  orig- 
inal legislation  enacted  in  1964.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  1-year  limitation  Is 
unnecessarily  restrictive  and  would  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  participating  States  from  under- 
taking the  necessary  forward  planning 
which  is  essential  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive and  prudently  administered  food 
stamp  program. 

The  report  of  my  colleagues  on  this 
bill  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  program  has  been 
administered.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  to  be  congratulated  for  living 
up  to  the  commitment  made  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1964  to  gradually  and  carefully 
expand  the  program.  The  3-year  appro- 
priation authority  enacted  in  1964  has 
contributed  substantially  to  this  solid 
record  of  achievement. 

The  successful  implementation  of  a 
program  of  this  nature  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governmental  bodies  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  major  responsibilities  for 
administering  this  program.  They  are 
solely  responsible  for  determining  who  is 
eligible  to  participate,  and  for  the  actual 
issuance  of  food  coupons.  In  order  for 
them  to  provide  for  orderly  and  well- 
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thought-out  expansion,  it  is  essential 
that  they  have  adequate  time  to  provide 
the  necessary  financing,  the  training  of 
personnel,  and  the  preparation  of  facil- 
ities. If  the  States  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued, they  can  proceed,  as  they  have 
been  since  1964,  with  careful  and  orderly 
planning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  a  3-year  ex- 
tension should  be  enacted.  However,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  already  in 
the  second  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  I 
would  be  willing  to  settle  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension so  that  the  Department  and  the 
States  could  begin  to  make  definite  plans 
for  expansion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  Department  has  had  many  requests 
to  expend  the  program  into  new  areas. 
However,  under  the  circumstances,  it  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  respond  because  of 
the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  pro- 
gram's future. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's counties  do  not  have  a  food  as- 
sistance program.  In  all  these  areas  there 
are  people  in  the  richest  Nation  of  the 
world  who  need  more  food.  I  urge  a 
speedy  resolution  of  the  differences  which 
are  holding  up  final  action  on  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  I  would  hope 
the  conferees  woiild  see  fit  to  extend  the 
program  for  3  years.  If  such  an  agree- 
ment cannot  be  obtained  quickly,  then  I 
urge  a  compromise  extending  the  pro- 
grram  for  at  least  2  more  years. 
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Social  Research  Edncation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  loxnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  the  U5. 
taxpayers  are  now  financing  a  mass 
classroom  facility  for  social  research. 
Only  the  experimenting  will  be  with  hu- 
man beings,  not  guinea  i^s. 

I  insert  the  report  which  aiH)eared  In 
the  February  11,  1967,  New  York  Times 
in  the  Record: 

New  School  Bars  Old  Lane's  Stohi 

The  New  School  for  Social  Research  hM 
purchased  the  former  Lane  department  stow 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  14th  Street  for  class- 
room use. 

The  school,  which  wlU  retain  Its  main 
building  at  66  West  12th  Street,  paid  a  re- 
ported »4.5-mllUon  for  the  land  and  the 
three-story  building  that  has  been  vacant 
since  late  1966. 

Apart  from  acknowledging  that  "It's  going 
to  be  a  classroom  facility."  the  school  de- 
clined to  comment  yesterday  on  the  use  of 
the  building,  pending  study.  Built  in  1951. 
the  structiire  has  138.000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

A  Federal  loan  of  "more  than  tl-mllUon" 
helped  to  defray  the  purchase  price,  a  school 
spokesman  said.  He  added  that  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  had  made  a  grant 
of  more  than  $600,000  for  renovating  the 
building. 

The  31.000-8quare-foot  site  was  purchased 
from  Bernard  Freeman,  a  realty  investoir, 
for  $2,280,000.  "Itie  site  covers  the  east  block- 
front  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  13th  and  14tJ» 
Streets. 


The  building's  long-term  lease,  held  by  the 
lloCrory  Corporation,  was  acquired  for  more 
^}j^n  $3-miIllon,  It  was  reliably  rejxirted. 
•Qie  transactl<Hi  was  completed  Jan.  24. 

The  Lane  store  was  closed  becaiise  of  con- 
tinuing unprofltaUlity.  The  former  Lane 
elialn,  now  Love's,  Is  owned  by  Klein's  De- 
partment Stores.  Inc.,  which  Is  controlled  by 
McCrory. 


Commencement  Address  of  Prof.  Gaston 
PeUetier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   NXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  your 
attention  to  a  commencement  address 
that  Is  not  bound  by  idolatry  of  estab- 
lished routine.  It  Is  one  that  presumes 
much  that  Is  hopeful  in  the  new  genera- 
tion. It  is  sm  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
Oaston  PeUetier  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment, Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege, Delhi,  N.Y.,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  that  college  on  June  11. 1967. 
Except  for  omitting  some  Introductory 
observations  within  Professor  Pelletier's 
address,  I  offer  It  in  its  entirety  for  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Mendino   the    Oud   Obdes 

It  Is  often  a  necessity  to  war  with  prece- 
dent. Too  often,  the  old  way,  the  old  road, 
tbe  old  rule  simply  will  not  do.  It  Is  often  a 
compulsion  then,  felt  not  solely  but  espe- 
cially by  those  Individuals  from  a  newer  or- 
der, from  a  newer  tradition,  from,  let  us  say, 
s  newer  generation,  to  establish  precedent 
imthK-  than  glorify  it;  to  Innovate  rather 
tlian  Imitate;  to  lead  rather  than  follow; 
to  be  In  the  process  of  becoming  rather  than 
merely  having  "arrived";  to  act  and  react 
rather  than  ponder  passively. 

And  these  compulsions  upset  the  existing 
older  order.  They  cause  antagonism  and 
breaches  of  faith.  Tbey  are  considered  revo- 
lutionary, yet  they  are  but  part  of  an  evo- 
lutionary process. 

Moreover,  these  upsetting  compulsions 
often  freeze  dialogue  between  one  order  and 
another,  between  one  generation  and  an- 
other, between  the  Implacable  "eetabltsh- 
ment",  now  on  the  uneasy  defensive,  and  the 
_  rasbtionary  young  and  new,  now  disconcert- 
tngly  on  the  offensive  and  very  much  on  the 
move.  It  is  often  the  parent  order's  first  re- 
action either  to  Ignore  summarUy  or  to  put 
down  patently  the  voice  of  its  own  chUd  now 
clamoring  to  speak  for  Itself.  The  obvious 
tragedy  is  the  misunderstanding  that  results, 
not  because  the  new  voice  is  unreasonable, 
bat  because  the  old  one  won't  keep  quiet 
long  enough  to  listen. 

Before  the  parent  order  becomes  too  quick 
to  iii^  the  wrist  or  spank  the  flank  of  its 
olachlevoua  child,  before  the  parent  order 
puts  Into  a  corner  Its  parading  and  protest- 
ing child  whose  name  Is  the  new  or  current 
generation,  It  should  perhaps  be  reminded  of 
Its  own  role  in  aome  recent  history,  much  of 
which  might  weU  be  the  cause  of  that  child's 
embarrassing  and  Iraeclble  behavior. 

The  old  order,  older  generation  might  be  re- 
minded of  some  of  its  toore  notable  achleve- 
nenta  in  this  our  own  century.  Out  of  the 
oackdrop  of  the  First  World  War  (which  some 
»yopic  soul  called  the  war  to  end  all  wars ) , 
wn  Is  the  Infamy  of  World  War  n,  there  Is 
»•  infamy  of  the  Korean  "conflict,"  and 
™««  Is  the  Infamy  of  the  very  real  and  very 
*>■•  but  tindeclared-declared  insanity  of 
world  War  ni. 


The  older  generation  should  be  reminded 
of  Its  role  In  such  places  as  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima,  Budapest,  The  Bay  ot  Pigs, 
Dachau  and  Auschwitz.  It  should  be  re- 
minded of  Its  role  In  creating  the  "Wealthy 
climate"  and  "atmosphere  of  brotherhood" 
that  lead  to  man's  humanity  to  man  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  six  million  Jews,  and  more 
recently  In  our  own  country,  aS  such  diverse 
people  as  Medgar  Evers,  Mrs.  Lluzzo.  ot  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

It  should  be  reminded  of  Its  contribution 
to  the  speedy  solution  of  such  problems  as 
nuclear  disarmament,  racial  and  religious  In- 
tolerance, pollution,  over-population,  disease, 
famine,  and  poverty.  Perhapw  the  older  gen- 
eration should  not  seek  too  much  flattery  for 
its  having  beautified  the  globe  with  such 
dubious  embellishments  as  the  Iron  Curtain, 
the  Bamboo  Ciutaln,  or  its  sturdy,  well-built 
wall  In  Berlin. 

I  catalogue  these  contributions  to  20th 
century  life,  not  to  embarrass  the  old  nor  to 
Intimidate  the  young,  not  to  suggest  that 
those  of  older  generations  bury  their  heads  In 
shame,  nor  certainly,  to  provide  the  young 
with  grist  for  their  mills  of  protest  and  rebel- 
lion. I  catalogue  these  realities  because  they 
are  part  of  the  fabric  of  20th  century  life, 
the  fabric  Into  which  you  graduates  must 
soon  weave  yourselves.  If  the  cloth  you  In- 
■  herit  from  my  generation  c«-  frcan  that  which 
preceded  mine,  Is  soiled  and  tattered,  spotted 
and  blooded,  mangled  and  torn,  so  be  It.  You 
must  leam  to  accept  the  cloth  as  It  Is.  You 
must  leam  to  live  with  fact,  not  fiction;  with 
reality,  not  Uluslon.  Uerely  to  shout  "J'Ac- 
cuse"  at  an  older  generation  because  the 
cloth  It  has  left  you  is  in  disrepair,  is  con- 
tribute nothing  uaeful.  It  is  to  do  nothing 
but  weaken  whatever  strands  of  connective 
thread  are  left  between  generations.  You 
must  learn,  rather,  to  stitch  and  to  sew.  To 
shout  execrations  and  Invectives:  la  nothing. 
But  to  want  to  mend  the  cloth :  is  everything. 

We  live  In  an  age  where  rapid  rockets  in- 
vade almost  dally  the  virginal  outer  spaces. 
In  an  age  where  science  Is  becoming  king, 
technology  Its  loving  queen,  the  computer 
their  sputtering  progeny,  and  man,  their 
push-button  vassal  and  serf.  We  live  In  an 
age  where  radioactivity  may  soon  become  our 
soul-brother,  an  age  where  such  people  as 
Bob  Dylan,  The  Supremes,  The  Mammas  and 
the  Poppas,  and  Playboy's  Hugh  Hefner  are 
currently  writing  a  new  Third  Testament.  We 
live  In  an  age  of  Are  where  monks  and  pa- 
cifists torch  themselves  to  death,  where  bunk- 
ers become  ovens  and  villages  are  napalmed 
out  of  existence,  an  age  which  must  wonder 
how  close  to  hell  It  really  Is. 

We  live  In  an  age  which  is  slowly  humaniz- 
ing the  machine  but  dehumaniidng  man.  Ig- 
noring God  but  exalting  Jerks,  an  age  tolerat- 
ing the  topless,  defying  toe  beats  and  hip- 
pies, living  by  the  pseudo-ethics  of  a  new 
"Immorality."  an  age  unfortimately  forget- 
ful of  what  happened  to  the  Roman  Empire 
or  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Ours  Is  an  age  characterized  by  certain 
pessimists,  and  I  suppose  by  realists  as  well, 
as  an  age  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  anger, 
chaos,  protest,  unrest,  violence,  turbulence, 
suffering,  prejudice,  alienation,  anguish  nnd 
despair,  an  age  where  "absurd  la  the  word", 
••don't  get  Involved"  the  motto,  and  "do  unto 
others  before  they  do  unto  you"  the  unvrrlt- 
ten  eleventh  commandment.  - 

We  live  In  an  age  where  a  mahoganled  Cy- 
clops stares  at  us  nightly  with  Its  one  blood- 
shot mangled  eye.  Its  monstrous  voice  growl- 
ing the  virtues  of  little  old  wine-makers, 
white  knights,  and  Jolly  green  giants,  those 
heroes  of  a  new  20th  century  mythology.  We 
live  In  an  age  where  phenomenal  wealth  is 
more  than  balanced  off  by  abject  Indigence, 
where  a  cornucopia  la  more  than  bcJanced  off 
by  an  empty  cupboard,  where  those  who  live 
well  are  too  often  Ignorant  of  those  who  do 
well  If  they  live  at  all,  an  age  where  bitter 
hatred  and  contempt  too  often  exist  between 
black    and   white,   atheist   and   thelst.   Arab 


and  Jew,  low-brow  and  snob,  and  sadly,  even 
between  parent  and  child. 

But  more  importantly,  we  live  In  an  age  of 
choice,  of  decision,  an  age  where  men  of  the 
old  order,  together  with  men  of  new  and  fu- 
ture generations  may  soon  have  to  decide 
whether  they  wish  to  bum  themselves  at  the 
■take  of  nuclear  warfare,  tho^by  atomizing 
civilization,  or  whether  they  wish  to  unify 
their  strength,  theli  imagination,  their  spir- 
it, their  vitality,  certainly  their  reason,  and 
to  borrow  ChurchUl's  phrase,  their  very  blood, 
sweat  and  tears,  to  the  making  and  remaking 
of  a  civilization,  of  a  social  order,  of  a  man- 
kind that  Is  not  savage,  not  primitive,  not 
barbaric,  but  is  one  that  Is  deeply  and  truly. 
one-hundred  percent  human. 

The  last  one-third  of  this  century  belongs 
In  large  measure  to  you  young  people.  It  is 
yours  to  claim,  yours  to  ImiMverish,  yours  to 
perfect.  The  quality,  and  I  daresay  even  the 
quantity  of  mankind  will  be  determined  by 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  your  thought, 
your  action,  your  Judgment. 

Mankind's  future,  whether  bright  or  bleak, 
depends  at  least  to  a  degree  upon  what  you 
decide  to  do  with  the  seed  of  learning  plant- 
ed in  you  at  this  Institution,  You  can  neglect 
that  seed,  or  you  can  nurture  It.  Mankind's 
destiny  lies  in  a  crystal  baU  held  largely  by 
you.  a  ball  wtilch  will  surely  fall  and  shatter 
If  you  abdicate  your  responsibilities  by  re- 
fusing to  gaze  full  face  Into  It.  And  you  can 
be  In  no  condition  to  gaze  Into  It  to  face 
either  present  or  future  realities  If  you  chose 
to  travel  the  current  escapist  routes  of  snif- 
fing glue,  smoking  banana  skins,  getting 
hooked  on  pot  or  hashish,  or  taking  psyche- 
delic trips  a-go-go. 

The  fabric  of  life  you  are  Inheriting  is 
hardly  a  clean,  wholesome  and  untattered 
one.  Its  edges  are  frayed  Interchangeably  by 
boiling  hot  then  frigid  cold  wars,  Ite  Interior 
design  marred  by  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions. Rather  than  a  pure  and  peaceful 
white.  Its  color  is  a  shocking  blood-red.  But 
despite  the  shoddy  condition  of  this  cloth, 
despite  your  justifiable  tendency  to  point  the 
accusing  finger,  I  Implore  you  to  accept  the 
following  mandates: 

•  Go  forth  and  be  forever  known  as  that 
generation  that  not  only  accepts,  but  also 
adjusts  sanely  to  Its  mutilated  legacies:  go 
forth  and  be  forever  known  as  that  genera- 
tion that  Is  Indeed  a  belligerent  one.  but  is 
one  that  beEirs  its  arms  against  Intolerance, 
against  suffering,  and  against  Ignorance.  Go 
forth  and  be  forever  knovm  as  that  genera- 
tion that  Indeed  feels  the  need  to  kill  but 
rather  kills  disease,  kills  poverty,  kills  hun- 
ger, kills  prejudice. 

Go  forth  and  be  forever  known  as  that 
generation  that  exalts  not  Jerks  and  kicks, 
but  God  and  human  reason,  that  knows  all 
the  repulsive  four-letter  words  of  its  day, 
but  prefers  to  focus  on  the  learning  of  such 
vocabulary  as  peace.  Integrity,  Justice,  char- 
acter, honor,  and  on  such  phrases  as  faith 
In  God,  dignity  of  the  human  person,  and 
love  of  man. 

Be  that  generation  that  resists  vehemently 
any  power  structure  that  consciously  or  un- 
consciously tries  to  crush  your  originality, 
stlffle  your  Imagination,  suffocate  your  spUit, 
or  choke  your  creativity,  whether  In  thought, 
art,  or  science. 

Go  forth  and  Immortalize  yourselves  by 
refusing  categorically  to  let  man  annihilate 
himself. 

Perhaps  the  best  counsel  possible  is  to  sug- 
gest that  you  echo  the  foUowlng  affirmation 
by  American  Nobel  Prize-winner,  William 
^ulkner. 

"I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man  It 
Is  easy  enough  to  say  that  man  Is  Immortal 
simply  because  be  will  endure:  that  when 
the  last  ding-dong  of  doom  has  clanged  and 
faded  from  the  worthless  rock  hanging  tide- 
less  in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening,  that 
even  then  there  will  still  be  one  more  sound : 
that  of  his  puny  inexhaustible  voice,  still 
talking.  I  refuse  to  accept  this.  I  believe  that 
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man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  wlU  preT«n. 
He  la  Immortal,  not  because  he  alone  amonc 
creature*  haa  an  Inezhauatlble  voloe,  but 
because  he  haa  a  aonl.  a  apiilt  capable  _o< 
com.pa88ion  and  aacrlfloe  and  endiirance.'* 

Two  years  ago,  at  another  time  but  In  thla 
Tery  place,  a  Tolce  aanc  to  you  graduate* 
during  three  magnificent  lectures  on  WUllam 
Goldlng. 

The  voice  was  that  ot  poet-professor  Luke 
ZUles. 

It  la  only  fitting  that  ao  aa  It  was  his  TOlce 
that  welcomed  you  to  campus  life  In  the  Sep- 
tember ot  your  college  career*,  so  too  should 
It  be  Kit  Tdce  that  bids  you  farewell  In  Ita 
final  DKHnents.  My  message  to  you  la  con- 
tained In  the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  hi* 
poems.  I  leave  you  to  consider  their  value, 
and  to  consider  whatever  is  implied  for  you. 
for  me.  Indeed  foe  aU  of  \m,  especially  In  the 
final  line. 

"I  who  have  lost  myself  In  q\ieBt  of  me, 
A  "»>«  amid  the  magnitude  at  Uan. 
A  drop  of  blood  Into  the  sea  of  blood. 
Return  to  me,  the  least  minority. 

And  yet,  ...  the  me.  though  loet.  U  found 
In  1^*^"  aa  Ifui.  the  enlargement  of  the  Me. 
That  ample  drop  otf  blood  that  fails,  erects 
A  coronet  of  rubles  on  Itself. 
Within  the  majesty  ot  the  Immense. 
Where  boons  the  heart  of  Time  enormously. 

Beyond  a&  ttils,  .  .  .  the  stars  crown  love. 
Love  that  increases  men.  enlarges  me. 
Permit  this  cricket  his  Magnificat: 
Love  alone  shall  magnify  my  life." 


Prcterratioii  of  the  Alligator 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PXIfMBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwadav,  August  17,  1967 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  fcntleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
PascKLLl.  and  to  serve  aa  a  cosponsor  of 
hl«  tjin  to  provide  protection  to  the 
American  alligator,  which  was  Intro- 
duced on  July  28.  1967  Similar  legisla- 
tion was  also  Introduced  on  July  26,  1967. 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  . 

I  ctxisider  myself  quite  fortunate  to 
have  enjoyed,  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  scenic  and  biological  splendors  which 
are  combined  In  Mr.  Fascell's  district, 
especially  in  Everglades  National  Park. 
The  people  of  his  district,  the  Nation, 
and  Members  of  this  body  should  be 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  tireless 
stewardship  he  has  displayed  with  regard 
to  the  natural  resources  of  southern 
Florida. 

The  bill  which  we  Introduce  today 
affords  all  our  colleagues  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  saving  from  extinction 
a  most  unusual  ftnimai  whose  history  ex- 
tends back  200  million  years.  Having 
survived  the  tumultuous  heavings  and 
sinkings  of  the  earth's  crust  and  Its 
watery  envelope;  the  extreme  vagarieo 
of  globed  climatic  pulses;  and  the  depre- 
dations of  predatOTV  la  its  ecological 
milieu,  the  alligator  now  faces  extinction 
at  the  hand  of  man 


As  has  been  irainted  out.  the  alligator 
Is  subject  to  a  two-pronged  attack  from 


civilization.  The  swampland  habitat 
which  Is  home  to  these  huge  reptiles  is 
being  ruthlessly  torn  from  existence — 
drained,  bulldozed,  and  subdivided, 
farmed,  or  developed  Industrially.  Then, 
as  the  range  is  reduced  and  survivors  are 
crowded  together,  poachers  can  conduct 
their  butchery  with  greater  ease. 

I  have  recently  visited  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  and  talked  at  length  with  the 
personnel,      including      Superintendent 
Aliin.  alx)ut  both  major  threats  to  the 
gators — poachers  and  Army  Engineers. 
It  is  sickening  to  think  that  extensive 
poaching  operations  can  be  carried  out 
within     the     boundaries     of     an     area 
designated  by  the  Congress  to  receive  the 
highest  degree  of  protection  of  its  nat- 
ural   resources — a    national    park.    So 
grossly  outnumbered  are  the  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  wildlife,  and  I 
include  both  Federal  and  State  rangers, 
that  protection  on  the  ground  is  virtually 
impossible.  The  hide  hunters  make  use  of 
every  available  scheme  and  device  to  pur- 
sue their  hateful  work.  Aircraft,  airboats, 
and  radios  are  all  used  to  advantage  to 
capture  the  alligators  and  avoid  pursuit. 
Given  this  inability  to  protect  such  a 
vast  expanse  with  additional  rangers  or 
wardens,  there  remains  only  a  single  at- 
tainable means  of  effectively  cutting  the 
flow  of  alligator  hides  in  the  channels  of 
commerce.  That  method  Is  the  one  pro- 
posed in  this  bill.  By  amending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  Lacey  Act  we  may  lessen 
the  market  for  the  hides.  As  this  in  turn 
would    reduce    the    return    which    the 
poachers  could  hope  to  realize,  we  could 
expect  a  significant  drop  in  the  number 
of  animals  taken  for  their  skin. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  would  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  second  threat  to  the 
American  alligator,  and  Indeed  to  all  the 
splendid  variety  of  life  forms  in  the  Ever- 
glades, Is  not  so  simple  of  solution.  Those 
who  prey  upon  th^e  wild  creatures  by 
destroying  or  radically  altering  the  en- 
vironment, hide  beliind  a  mask  of  "prog- 
ress," or  "public  service." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  over  the  i>ast  few  years  insured  a 
high  degree  of  accviracy  to  the  predic- 
tions of  all  and  sundry  prophets  of  wild- 
life doom.  Yet,  despite  validating  the 
protestations  of  their  critics,  they  con- 
tinue to  dig,  damage,  and  destroy. 

A  case  in  point  Is  the  canal  m  project 
Just  east  of  the  Everglades  Park.  Here 
these  "engineers'*  were  about  to  allow 
the  Intriision  of  salt  water  far  Inland  of 
the  current  fresh  water — saline  water 
Interface.  Such  an  Intrusion  would  not 
only  endanger  locid  water  supplies  but 
wreck  havoc  among  the  biota  of  the  park 
itself.  The  alligator  for  instance  requires 
a  fresh  water  environment.  It  was  only 
the  sheer  outrage  and  voluble  complaints 
of  conservationists  that  prevented  this 
from  being  an  swicompllshed  fact  at  this 
time.  There  Is  now  a  plan  to  modify  the 
project  somewhat  In  an  effort  to  guard 
against  salt  water  Intrusion.  I  must  con- 
fess to  my  colleagues  that  I  maintain 
some  serious  reservations  as  to  the  efiQ- 
cacy  of  the  modifications,  I  hope  I  will 
not  be  placed  In  the  position  of  saying. 
"I  told  you  30,"  at  some  later  date. 

The  corpa  affects  a  most  curious  de- 
fense at  times — and  its  arsenal  of  defen- 
sive mechanisms  is  great — that  of  piously 
stating  that  they  do  only  what  they  are 


directed  by  Congress  to  do.  To  this  there 
is  an  element  of  truth,  and  It  is  here  that 
this  body  can  make  its  second  contribu- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  alligator 
specifically,  and  vast  numbers  and  kinds 
of  wildlife  generally.  We  must  tell  these 
people  what  to  do.  What  we  tell  them 
must  be  that  which  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  need  to  preserve  and  protect  our 
diminishing  natural  environment  and  its 
inhabitants. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore,  to  sup. 
port  these  efforts — the  United  States 
Code  amendment  and  careful  inspection 
of  corps  projects — ^to  stay  the  closing 
jaws  of  extinction  which  now  threaten 
the  alligator  and  bis  wildlife  brethren. 
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Soap  Box  Derby 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weaker,  we 
ore  all  familiar  with  the  Soap  Box  Derby 
championship  which  is  held  each  year  In 
Akron,  Ohio.  Most  of  us,  however,  are 
more  familiar  with  the  soap  box  derbies 
which  are  held  In  our  local  oommunitles 
as  preliminary  competition  to  the  na- 
tional championship. 

These  soap  box  derbies  are  fine  exam- 
ples of  the  type  of  activity  which  this 
country  needs.  They  promote  a  keen 
spirit  of  competition  among  the  partici- 
pating youth.  Derby  participants  work 
long  and  hard  preparing  for  their  races 
and  this  Is  a  great  learning  device. 

Furthermore,  activities  such  as  this  are 
the  real  answer  to  much  of  our  civil 
disturbances.  We  can  take  heart  in  know- 
ing that  this  Is  done  without  the  Federal 
subsidies  which  some  advocate  as  the 
only  solution  to  riot*  and  other  unrest 
In  Lancaster,  Ohio,  we  are  very  proud 
of  our  local  derby.  As  the  result  of  hard 
work  by  many  dedicated  people,  the  Lan- 
caster Soap  Box  Derby  has  contributed 
much  to  the  youth  in  our  area. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Ralph  E. 
Cochran,  recently  expressed  her  views  on 
the  Lancaster  derby  in  a  letter  to  the 
derby's  director.  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment vrith  Mrs.  Cochran's  views. 
Her  letter  follows: 

Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Jack  Friend, 

Derby  Director,  Lancaster  Soap  Box  Deriy, 
Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Dear  Ma.  PaiErn):  As  the  mother  of  a  con- 
testant m  the  1967  Lancaster  Soap  Box  Derby. 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and  to 
all  Of  the  other  jieople  who  have  made  our 
local  Derby  second  only  to  Akron's. 

Although  my  son  lost  In  his  first  run  down 
the  track,  the  lesson  he  learned  about  being 
a  good  loser  was  worth  as  much  as  would 
have  been  his  being  a  champion.  This  l» 
one  of  the  things  that  makes  the  Soap  Bot 
Derby  so  outstanding  among  the  world! 
great  youth  activities. 

Both  my  husband  and  I  cannot  get  over 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  so  many 
In  your  organization.  The  Lancaster  Derby 
has  the  only  return  Uft  In  the  world  and  th* 
only  Derby  museum.  We  understand  that  *• 
also  have   a  racer  storage  building  that  » 


considered  the  best  of  any  local  Derby's  In 
tlM  country. 

All  In  all,  I  cannot  say  enoiigh  for  tb» 
Soap  Box  Derby  and  for 'the  many  line  peo- 
ple who  have  glTen  themselves  so  generously 
for  the  betterment  of  our  children.  Oon- 
cratulatlons! 

Sincerely   yours. 

Mrs.  Raij>h  E.  Cochran. 


Operation   Morale 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
ness of  America  and  the  fullness  of  its 
life  are  attributable  to  a  large  extent  to 
the  Imagination  and  Initiative  of  her 
people.  Individual  Americans,  acting  on 
an  original  dream  or  idea  have  created 
and  developed  facilities  and  services  that 
enrich  our  lives  and  enhance  our  Nation. 
Lee  Estes,  a  retired  Air  Force  photog- 
rapher-journalist, is  currently  giving 
birth  to  a  new  kind  of  newspaper  de- 
signed to  meet  needs  and  interests  pe- 
culiar to  men  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Mr. 
Bstes  is  not  having  an  easy  time  with 
his  new  project,  but  he  Is  working  in- 
defatlgably  to  do  a  job  for  our  boys 
overseas.  I  think  that  his  unique  na- 
tional tabloid,  by  compiling  hometown 
news  from  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  offers  a  much  appreciated 
service  to  our  men. 

His  story  is  told  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun.  I  submit  it  as  a  source  of  genuine 
Inspiration. 

Kcws   Prom    the    Homefront:    Tiny    Paper 
Scores  Big  Hit  WrrH  OI's 
(By  David  L.  Otis) 
In  an  era  when  large  metropolitan  news- 
p^wrs  fold   with   alarming   regularity.   The 
Stateside  News,  a  national  tabloid  distributed 
among  American  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
continues  to  print — but  its  future  is  a  shaky 
one. 

The  newspaper's  home  is  in  Apple  Valley, 
WMl  pubUsher  Lee  Estes,  a  retired  Air  Force 
photographer-Journalist,  says  circulation  has 
topped  5,000. 

"In  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  received 
lulMcriptlon  requests  from  43  military 
TinltB,"  Estes  says  with  some  distress.  "One 
outfit  ordered  36,000  copies.  It's  just  getting 
two  big  for  one  man  to  handle." 

fetes,  who  mailed  out  the  paper's  third 
edition  this  week,  la  the  one-man  show — 
fnan  pubUsher  tO  circulation  manager  to  ad- 
vertising salesman. 

I  got  the  idea  for  the  paper  during  my  two 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  as  a  military  cor- 
rsfljondent."  Estes  recalled.  We'd  be  out  in 
the  battle  zones  and  the  soldiers  would  come 
op  and  ask  us  what  news  we  had  heard  from 
back  home." 

Bites  began  by  ordering  three  of  the 
largest  newspapers  from  every  state  in  the 
union.  Scanning  the  150  papers,  he  chose  the 
most  Interesting  local  news  to  fill  the  50 
•epsrate  state  columns  In  the  tabloid. 

Hla  project  has  found  support  from  the 
Journalism  world.  Several  newspapers,  in- 
elwUng  the  Idaho  SUtesman,  Hawaii  Star 
Bulletin,  Seattle  Times,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dwler  and  the  Newport  News  (Va.);  Tlmes- 
Hm«W  and  Dally  Press  volunteered  monthly 
Jlnmns.  Playboy  Magazine  donated  the 
^•linate  of  the  Month  free.  Milton  Caniff 


drew  greetings  from  his  oomic  strip  hero. 
Steve  Canyon. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Stateside  News 
found  Its  way  into  battle-torn  Soutbeast 
Asia  last  Pebruary.  But  while  UJ5.  servicemen 
gave  the  paper  rave  reviews,  the  tabloid  al- 
most immediately  ran  Into  financial  prob- 
lems back  home. 

While  Apple  Valley-Vlctorville  area  busi- 
nessmen have  kept  the  newspaper  alive  by 
taking  out  small  ads,  Bstes  found  few  na- 
tional advertisers  sympathetic  to  his  cause. 

"I  wrote  184  letters  to  national  advertising 
firms,"  Bstes  says,  "and  only  one  company,  a 
beer  manufacturer,  showed  any  Interest" 

Bstes  even  tried  running  free  full  page  ad- 
vertisements, hoping  to  lure  steady  support 
from  national  accounts.  "Pew  compianles 
even  ainswered  my  letters."  the  pubUsher 
recalled. 

But  while  advertisers  have  proven  scarce, 
encouragement  has  materialized  from  many 
camps. 

George  Christian,  presidential  press  secre- 
tary, wrote  to  say  that  copies  of  the  Stateside 
News  have  been  passed  on  to  President 
Johnson. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  M  Dirksen 
of  Illinois  wrote  words  of  encouragement  for 
the  fledging  tabloid. 

And  the  requests  for  the  free  newspaper 
come  dally  from  outfits  in  Vietnam. 

Estes  said  he  sent  the  May  issue  of  bis 
paper  to  20  units  in  Vietnam.  The  biggest 
bundle  went  to  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Kittyhawk.  Five  hundred  copies  were  sent 
to  UJ3.  bases  In  Thailand.  "The  gujrs  on  the 
carriers  write  and  tell  me  that  when  they're 
through  rea'ffing  The  News,  they  pass  the 
copies  on  to  the  destroyers  and  tankers."  he 
said. 

The  newspap>er  appiarently  has  made  an 
Impact  on  the  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  One 
young  Marine  wrote  that  he  was  the  20th 
person  to  read  the  same  copy  of  the  paper. 
A  chief  petty  officer  called  from  San  Diego 
on  his  return  from  Vietnam  to  congratulate 
Estes  on  the  paper. 

A  woman  in  Apple  Valley  arrives  at  the 
newspaper  office  for  each  issue.  She  wont 
tell  Estes  her  name,  but  did  tell  the  pub- 
lisher that  she  sends  The  News  to  her  hus- 
band who  Is  a  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam. 

A  Pittsburg  man  called  Estes  to  ask  him 
to  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  his  son.  It 
seems  a  friend  In  Pittsburg  had  told  him 
about  the  paper.  The  friend's  son  also  was 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

Most  of  the  letters  Estes  receives  from 
servicemen  thank  him  for  his  interest.  They 
tell  him  his  newspaper  boosts  the  troops' 
morale.  As  Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Heintges,  deputy 
commander  of  the  TJ.S.  military  forces  in 
Vietnam  wrote,  "The  Stateside  News  brings  a 
touch  of  home  to  the  troops,  and  is  ap- 
preciated." 

Estes  says  his  p>olicy  is  simple.  "The  State- 
side News  does  not  carry  any  stories  of  rlo- 
lence.  politics  or  the  Vietnam  War.  We  print 
Just  the  local  news,  so  when  the  kids  come 
back  home,  they  won't  be  a  stranger  to  their 
state." 

What  of  the  future?  Estes  admits  that  he 
seeds  help.  He  says  he  now  must  turn  to  the 
nation — clubs,  church  groxips.  Boy  Scouts, 
anyone  who  has  a  desire  to  bring  comfort 
to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

Estes  tallu  of  the  possibility  of  putting  out 
the  newspaper  twice  monthly.  And  govern- 
ment loans  to  small  business  also  are  avail- 
able. 

But  the  publisher,  who  runs  as  much  as 
$300  in  the  red  on  every  issue,  is  working 
one  day  at  a  time.  His  operating  costs  are 
high  ("I  spend  about  $100  a  month  on  tele- 
phone bills  alone")  and  he  gets  no  reduced 
mailing  rates,  although  local  Rep  Jerry  L. 
Pettis.  R-San  Bernardino  County  has  looked 
into  mailing  regulations  for  him. 

"I'll  Just  keep  pounding  the  pavement, 
looking  for  advertisers."  Estes  says.  And  If 
he  doesn't  find  any?  'There'll  be  an  edition 
next  month  anyway." 


Protected   Privilege  To    Riot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    lOUlSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
has  now  reinfiamed  the  anti-American 
movement  of  turning  class  against  class 
to  greater  unrest  by  dignifying  their  ac- 
tivity under  color  of  law. 

Riots  are  now  not  only  made  profit- 
able— they  can  be  Instigated  with  a  doc- 
ument of  Congress  intimidating  all  local 
and  State  officers  against  taking  preven- 
tive action  until  too  late. 

Law  once  could  be  compared  to  a  faith- 
ful wife — she  was  always  beside  a  man 
and  dependable.  But  the  so-called  civil 
rights  laws  of  1967  is  promiscuous — her 
fidelity  and  virtue  cannot  even  be  eval- 
uated or  understood  by  those  who  passed 
the  bill.  A  real  shady  lady. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to  Include  the  edi- 
torial from  the  August  8  New  Orleans 
Times  Picayime  following  my  remarks 
Some  day  spokesmen  of  the  people  will 
listen  to  the  cries  of  frustration  from  the 
people  and  not  a  few  pressure  groups 
and  do-gooders.  The  people  want  pre- 
ventive protection  against  open  insti- 
gators of  further  violence.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  does  not  give  it — the 
voters  will  need  seek  further  for  relief. 
Open  Incitement  To  Riot 

Within  and  without  the  country  the  cries 
of  extremist  Negro  "leaders"  for  riot,  burning, 
bloodshed  in  the  United  States  grow  more 
open.  With  or  without  tie-ins  with  com- 
munism, and  to  a  considerable  extent  with- 
out regard  or  compassion  for  who  it  is  that 
may  be  maimed,  killed,  ruined,  the  inciters 
throw  volatile  fuel  on  the  fi&mes  of  Wolence. 
or  on  coals  they  hope  or  believe  are  smolder- 
ing. The  record,  incomplete  as  it  doubtless  is. 
calls  for  a  clear,  direct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  is  protected  "free 
speech." 

In  the  context  of  the  riots  that  ha\e  oc- 
curred, ranging  from  minor  rampages  to 
disasters,  such  as  to  represent  a  flowing,  pos- 
sibly unpredictable  sequence  of  events,  most 
laymen  must  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that 
law  and  jurisprudence  have  so  snarled  affairs 
or  become  so  ensnarled  that  the  law-abiding 
have  no  recourse  except  to  detect  the  verbal 
Incendiary  in  the  act  of  personally  lighting 
and  tossing  a  Molotov  cocktail. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  situation 
as  a  hypothesis,  something  that  might  occur 
in  the  future,  something  whose  advocacy  is 
merely  abstract  or  "unpopular,"  as  the  fetish 
phrase  goes.  If  this  Is  not  the  "crowded 
theater "  of  analogy.  If  "fire"  is  not  being 
cried,  and  cried  not  merely  as  an  Indirect 
way  through  false  alarm  to  bring  about 
needless  injtiry  or  death,  but  in  a  direct, 
literal  fashion  that  minces  no  words,  dis- 
guises no  Intent — that,  too.  Is  impossible  to 
comprehend.  As  the  cliche  goes,  this  is  con- 
dition— not  theory. 

For  the  past  four  months  there  has  been 
particular  interest  in  the  vocal  activities,  na- 
tional and  International,  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael.  The  Justice  Department  says  some 
1,000  letters  have  been  "answered"  as  to  laws 
that  may  be  applicable.  It  is  only  recently  his 
utterances  abroad  began  to  take  on  the  pro- 
Castro,  pro-Communist.  anti-tJnlted  States 
tinge.  As  far  as  can  be  told  from  excerpu 
from  the  Justice  Department  responses,  it 
hab  not  made  up  Its  mind  in  four  months 
that  it  can  optimistically  prosecute  him.  or 
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obtain  a  conviction,  \inder  any  federal  law.  As 
far  aa  conBtltutional  questions  are  concerned, 
the  responsea  may  be  considered  In  terma 
of  state  laws  aa  well. 

Letters  are  not  mentioned  In  dispatches 
that  may  have  questioned  the  Inflammatory 
remarka  of  auch  persona  aa  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Lincoln  Lynch,  A.  Z.  Young,  LeRol  Jones. 
Floyd  B.  McKlsslck,  on  national  and  local 
scenes.  Maryland  state  action  haa  been  In- 
stituted against  Brown  and  two  otherk  (one 
white)  in  connection  with  July  25  rioting 
and  burning  at  Cambridge.  Aa  to  Carmichael, 
the  State  Department's  movements  to  restrict 
and  possibly  take  up  hla  ptaa^xirt  represent, 
to  most  people,  mere  slaps  on  the  wrist. 

A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  correspondent 
quoted  hlnx  as  saying  at  Havana  Aug.  1 
(among  other  things)  :  "We  are  moving  Into 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  U.S.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  alternative  but  to  use  aggressive 
armed  violence  In  order  to  own  the  land, 
houses  and  stores  Inside  our  communities. 
and  to  control  the  p<^tlcs  of  those  communi- 
ties .  .  .  Our  enemy  ik  white  America — the 
people  of  Vietnam  are  our  brothers  In  a  com- 
mon struggle  .  .  .  We  are  not  waiting  for 
them  to  Ull  us.  We  will  move  to  kill  them 
first — or  rather,  we  are  working  toward  that 
goal." 

A  few  other  q\K>tes  (excerpts) : 

H.  Rap  Brown,  at  Cambridge,  July  24: 
"Black  folka  built  Aznertca  and  If  America 
dcMi't  come  around  we're  going  to  bum  Amer- 
ica down."  (It  waa  four  hours  later  that 
Cambridge's  riot  broke  out.) 

Uncoln  Lynch,  at  Prankllnton.  La.,  July 
34:  "...  If  those  rednecks  at  Bogalusa  won't 
hire  you,  dont  picket  thetr  stores  any  more, 
nm  them  out  of  your  neighborhood.  ICany 
of  you  are  going  to  be  aaked  to  kill  for  free- 
dom— and  you'd  better  be  ready  to  kill." 

A.  Z.  Young,  at  Prankllnton.  July  34: 
"They  talk  about  Watta  and  burning — ev- 
erything will  bum  In  the  state  of  Louisiana^ 
burn,  bum,  bum." 

LeRol  Jones,  at  Newark.  N.J.,  July  22: 
"Newark's  rioting  was  a  rebellion  against  the 
forces  of  oppression,  brutality  and  legalized 
evil  .  .  .  We  will  govern  ourselves — or  no  one 
will  govern  Newark." 

Floyd  B.  McKlsslck  (same  date  and  place) : 
"People  have  a  constitutional  right  to  revolt 
or  use  violence  If  they  are  victims  of  intol- 
erable conditions." 

Amid  the  kaleidoscope  of  assumptions, 
charges,  half-truths,  blame-laying  queeUona 
that  now  flaahes  concerning  the  riots,  this 
facet  right  now  la  dUtincttve:  "Does  ths 
VA.  law-abiding  public  have  preventive  pro- 
tecttMi.  or  does  it  not,  againat  open  instiga- 
tors of  further  rlolenoe?"  If  so,  we  want  it; 
If  not,  we  must  seek  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DCLAWAKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
refusal  oi  the  House  on  July  20  to  con- 
sider a  rat  eradication  bill  providing  $20 
million  a  year  to  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  2  years. 

I  share  the  concern  about  rat  control, 
but  passage  of  that  particular  bill  would 
have  been,  la  my  Judgment,  a  travesty. 
It  was  an  inferior  imitation  of  any  worth- 
while legislation  that  we  may  be  able  to 
pass.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  Presi- 
dent's rat  bill,  the  Federal  Government's 


chief    Investigator    of    rats    and    wild 
rodents.  Dr.  Leo  Kartman,  said: 

A  rat  extermination  program  such  as  Con. 
grass  recently  refused  to  fund  would  not  work 
anyway.  Rat  oontrol  should  be  part  of  a 
real,  long-term  community  health  program. 

There  is  presently  some  $448  million 
available  for  such  things  as  rat  and 
rodent  extermination  programs  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior;  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department.  To  have  set  up  still 
another  $20  million  a  year  program  under 
yet  another  Department,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  we  would  have  al- 
lowed money  to  leak  o£E  in  redtape  and 
unnecessary   administrative   waste. 

The  Congress  balked  at  adding  HUD 
to  the  other  agencies  already  competing 
for  rat  control  money,  and  those  who 
criticize  our  refusal  to  allow  that,  while 
their  hearts  may  be  in  the  right  place, 
either  have  not  closely  examined  the 
President's  poorly  conceived  rat  bill  or 
are  purposely  raising  a  totally  false  and 
specious  issue. 

This  controversy  was  recently  summed 
up  by  a  leading  liberal  spokesman, 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  who  himself  grew 
up  In  a  New  York  City  slum,  when  he 
said  in  the  Washlngt<»  Post: 

The  President  seems  to  be  dotng  nothing. 
Worse,  he  la  denying  It.  Talk  about  the  rat 
bill  Is  meaningless.  The  rat  bill  la  nothing. 

It  Ls  time,  it  seems  to  me,  for  some 
people  to  stop  talking  nonsense  ox\  this 
important  issue.  A  proliferation  of  iwo- 
grams  is  no  help,  in  fact  it  would  be  a 
hinder ance.  With  three  existing  Federal 
programs  for  urban  rat  control  and  an- 
other for  rui&l  areas,  it  is  no  real  sfA\x- 
tion  to  add  still  another.  That  is  one  of 
the  problems  with  Great  Society  solu- 
tions. 

Instead  of  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  the  administration  sent  over  a 
worthless  imitation  of  legislaion,  having 
a  fancy  slogan,  the  antirat  bill,  and  big 
Madison  Avenue  treatment. 

The  Congress  saw  the  bill  was  mean- 
ingless, even  detrimental,  and  refused  to 
hear  it.  Any  meaiJngful  legislation 
would  probably  have  cut  back  urban  rat 
oontrol  money  from  two  of  three  exist- 
ing programs  and  put  enough  money  into 
a  single  workable  program  to  do  the  job. 
Purthennore,  legislation  in  this  area 
should  consider,  along  with  rats,  disease 
carriers  of  all  types,  such  as  cockroaches, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  things. 

In  my  judgment,  if  we  had  passed  the 
so-called  rat  bill,  we  would  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  further  compounding  the 
frustrations  of  the  poor  people  caught 
in  the  middle. 

The  fact  that  a  totally  false  issue  has 
been  raised  concerning  the  rat  bill  is 
summed  up  effectively  by  Congressman 
Henry  Rettss,  a  Democratic  Represent- 
ative from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  who 
served  on  the  subcommittee  that  consid- 
ered the  bill,  when  he  said: 

I  am  all  for  exterminating  rats,  but  Just 
last  year  the  Congress  waa  at  great  pains  to 
take  some  10  or  a  dozen  public  health  pro- 
grams. Including  programs  in  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  to  put  them  together  into 
one  program  bo  as  to  move  forward  greater 
flexibility  in  Federal -State-local  relations.  It 


was  a  remarkable  piece  of  legislation  in  tbe 
Public  Health  Service.  The  President  signed 
it  last  Octobv.  Under  the  act,  which  givea 
localities  freedom  to  choose  the  things  they 
want  to  concentrate  on,  at  least  seven  States 
are  now  coming  In  with  excellent  vector  rat 
control  programs.  But  here,  having  done  su 
that,  what  do  we  do  but  come  In  with  an- 
other tiny  apeclflc  program,  very  costly  to 
administer.  It  gets  HUD  into  the  health  busi- 
ness, it  confuses  the  local  health  depart- 
ments who  have  been  dealing  unlformlj  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  of  HEW,  it  is  go- 
Ing  to  result  in  shopping  around,  whether 
you  get  rat-control  money  from  HEW  or 
whether  you  get  it  frcxn  HUD. 

Worse,  It  Is  terribly  inflexible.  Take  the 
Milwaukee  health  commissioner,  with  whom 
I  discussed  this  matter.  He  has  programs  go- 
ing on  all  sorts  of  vectors,  mosquito  control, 
pigeons,  rats,  cockro€u;he8,  and  several  other 
things.  Here  we  are  picking  out  one  of  those 
and  sajrlng,  this  Is  it,  and  if  you  have  to 
starve  the  rest  of  your  program,  that  Is  too 
bed.  So,  because  I  do  not  offer  this  In  a  de- 
structive spArit,  I  am  asking,  why  do  you  not 
In  the  admlnlsti<ation  fco-thwith  go  befws 
th«  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  la  taking  up  amendments  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  next  week,  and  add  another 
tao  million  to  their  $62.6  million  annual 
authorization,  and  you  do  not  even  have  to 
have  a  rat-control  measure  there  because  It  is 
already  there? 

Another  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  the  control  of  rats  and  other 
dlaease-carrylng  rodents,  is  primarily  a 
problem  that  can  be  met  (»ly  through 
local  action,  with  help,  tf  needed,  from 
the  Federal  funds  which  are  available. 
Rat  control  experts  agree  that  the  only 
way  to  eliminate  rats  in  urban  areas  la 
to  starve  than  out.  These  experts  have 
said  that  city  garbage  is  the  primary 
food  source  for  rats,  and  that  rats  could 
be  starved  out  In  most  urban  areas  in  8 
months  if  the  cities  adequately  cleaned 
up  garbage,  if  food  distributing  agencies 
watched  their  practices,  and  if  private 
citizens  would  take  care  to  store  garbage 
in  sealed  containers. 

As  for  Delaware,  neither  at  the  time 
the  rat  bill  came  to  the  House  nor  to  this 
date,  have  I  received  any  ofiQclal  requests 
concerning  rat  control  programs  or  the 
availability  of  rat  control  money. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHW£NGEL 

OF  IOWA 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  recently  held  its  49th  annual 
convention  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  convention  delegates  approved 
the  following  statement  on  law  and 
order: 

A  Statement  or  Law  and  Order  by  the  low* 
Department  or  the  American  Legion 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  American 
Legion  has  committed  Itself  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  maintenance  of  law  and 
order;  to  ccHnbat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  tbe 
master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth.  These  and  other  noble  prln- 
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^•glei  are  Incorporated  In  the  preamble  to 
S|%onstitutlon  oif  the  American  lieglon. 
woodsy  we  look  back  with  horror  and  revulsion 
on  s  series  of  riots  and  burnings,  of  pillage 
^ad  plunder  by  hoodlums,  psychotics  and 
^UnlnalB  in  cities  large  and  small  through- 
oat  this  great  and  beautiful  and  bounteous 
imd.  Nothing  like  this  succession  of  out- 
])H)(il-n  with  their  violent  and  utter  and  In- 
huaan  disregard  of  law  and  order  has  been, 
«stu  now.  known  In  this  great  country. 

Ilie  American  Legion,  Iowa  Department, 
^Ut  upon  officials,  state  and  federal,  to  deal 
vlth  this  monstrous  tragedy.  We  beseech  a 
non-partisan  approcu:h  to  a  solution  of  the 
underlying  causes.  We  offer  full  support  to 
the  Presidential  Commission  appointed  to 
Inrestlgate  the  origin  of  the  recent  disorders 
in  our  cities.  We  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
al  nieasures  to  prevent  such  awful  disasters 
in  the  future.  We  tirge  speedy  trial  and 
punishment  of  criminals  convicted  of  par- 
ticipation in  such  crimes.  We  urge  that  the 
TSl.  and  all  other  appropriate  investigatory 
tgendes  be  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
THrOgate  basic  causes,  and  to  uncover  any- 
thing of  a  conspiratorial  nature  involved. 

PUially,  we  urge  that  stern  and  realistic 
measures  be  taken  now,  with  every  means 
In  the  power  of  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
frnments.  to  abort  future  similar  threats  In 
thair  tnclpiency. 

We  suggest  that  such  preparedness  In- 
cl»la  adequate  training  of  required  torcw, 
police,  national  guard  and  federal  troops, 
with  adequate  equipment  and  adequate  au- 
thority. And  we  demand  that  such  units  be 
penaltted  and  directed  to  use  their  power  as 
field  commanders  must  do  against  a  foreign 
enemy. 

Let  the  word  go  f<^h  and  now  that  the 
Tldoas  tactics  of  the  lawless  wUl  never  again 
nnder  whatever  guis*  or  for  whatever  cause 
be  permitted  to  wreak  havoc  and  Inflict  tr- 
leparsble  damage,  suffering  and  despair  upon 
Amiirirftn  communities;  that  every  prac- 
tlesble  means  of  p  -evention  can  and  will  be 
ONd  to  that  end.  This  can  be  tbe  beginning 
of  the  restoration  of  law  and  order,  of  the 
pesos  and  tranquillity  every  loyal  American 
deilres  and  is  entitled  to  enjoy. 
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Air  Force  Pilots  Like  F-111 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  of 
the  supersonic  P-lll's  are  being  used  by 
ttie  Tactical  Air  Command  in  pUot  train- 
tag  at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  In  Nevada. 
Probably  within  a  few  months  these  rev- 
olutionary new  planes  will  be  flying  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Jerry  Flemmons,  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Btor  Telegram,  recently  Interviewed  the 
Afr  Force  pilots  Involved  In  this  exercise, 
Dtawn  as  Operation  Harvest  Reaper. 

The  pilots  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
»«•  revolutionary  new  swept-wing  air- 
craft. 

Oei-  R.  G.  Taylor  describes  It  as  "a 
Wtt  airplane." 

Od.  James  RandaU  stated  that  it  "ex- 
«««h  expectations." 

OoL  Robert  Mead  calls  it  "a  fine  bird." 
"w  pol.  Charles  Reed  speaks  of  Its 
Mttfrous  advancements  in  the  state  of 
■«»1  warfare  as  "a  complete  challenge.- 

«wte  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 


am  Including  the  article  by  Jerry  Flem- 
mons, which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  on  August  15 : 
"SrrpBa-BiHD"  Ooing  to  Was  Soon — AF  Pujots 
E;ace>  To  TEVr  Fill   IN   Battu 

(By  Jerry  Flemmons) 

Neu.18  An  Force  Base,  Nev. — The  Fill  ts 
a  super  battle  bird,  the  greatest  thing  with 
wings  since  angels. 

It  Is  the  "Cadillac  of  the  Air." 

It  flies  high  and  low,  fast  and  slow,  throws 
a  power  punch  tougher  than  Ave  World  War 
II  heavy  bombers  and  sniffs  out  targets  like 
a  thirsty  vampire. 

The  Fill  and  its  Internal  organs  are  a 
"radical  effective  departure"  from  any  con- 
temporary aircraft.  The  supersonic  plane  is 
"the  shape  of  things  to  come." 

Air  Force  pilots — who  should  have  been 
asked  earlier — are  saying  these  things  about 
the  Port  Worth-built  Fill.  They  like  the 
plane.  It  exceeds  expectations,  they  agree. 

All  of  which  causes  one  to  ponder  the  last 
five  exhausting,  often  infuriating,  years  in 
which  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft  was  treated 
like  a  sweatshop  orphan,  flogged  with  angry 
words  and  pushed  around  like  a  sbuffleboard 
puck  from  political  whim  to  political  fancy. 

The  doers,  pilots  who  will  use  the  plane, 
have  tbe  Fill  here,  hardly  a  silver  dollar's 
throw  from  Las  Vegas'  gaudy  neon-nylon 
gambling  and  entertainment  strip. 

In  the  words  of  one  pilot,  the  Fill  Is  "hav- 
ing its  legs  flown  off." 

"We're  flying  in  the  morning,  we're  flying 
In  the  afternoon  and  sitting  In  tbe  cockpit 
when  its  on  the  ground.  We  want  to  learn 
about  this  aircraft,"  he  added. 

Nellls  Air  Force  Base  is  a  Tactical  Air 
Command  headquarters,  home  of  TAC  Com- 
mand Center — "Central  authoritative  agency 
for  deployment  of  fighters  worldwide."  It 
Is  the  only  such  center  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  base's  principal  runway  stretches 
north  and  south  before  a  bar,  red-clay 
mountain.  Fronting  the  runway  la  a  wooden 
building,  out  of  which  operates  the  4&30th 
Combat  Crew  Training  Unit. 

Presently  tbe  unit  incorporates  the  abil- 
ities of  about  30  students  and  seven  In- 
structor pilots. 

This  Is  Harvest  Reaper. 

The  code  name,  or  project  designation, 
will  carry  the  Fill  to  war.  which  means 
Vietnam  since  Vietnam  Is  the  only  war  the 
United  States  has  at  the  moment. 

"Of  course,  it  will  be  used  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  one  4520th  member  said.  "You  dont 
build  a  as  million  aircraft  to  fly  over  the 
Nevada  desert." 

Harvest  Reaper,  however,  offlctally  Is  a 
closed  subject.  Ask,  and  the  reactions  are 
uniformly  similar.  Officers  asstime  a  bland 
military  expression,  toe  the  ground  In  ab- 
stract gesture. 

Eyes  turn  to  the  blue  Nevada  sky  or  to 
the  reptilian-backed  scraggy  mountains 
which  ring  the  Las  Vegas  basin.  The  officer 
searches  for  the  right  words.  Eventually,  he 
finds  them:  "No  comment." 

"No  comment"  Is  a  fine,  standardized,  aU- 
purpose  retort  full  of  security  preservation 
and  non- Information.  Military  officialdom  la 
no-commenting  itself  into  hoarseness. 

What  it  means,  though.  Is  that  the  Fill 
is  gcdng  to  war.  Soon.  Probably  within  aU 
months. 

One  clue  to  the  Air  Force's  anxiety  to 
place  the  new  aircraft  In  batUe  Is  the  fact 
that  the  pilot  training  program  wai  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  September  when  flrst  pro- 
duction models  of  the  FlllA — Air  Force  ver- 
sion of  the  plane — emerge  from  General 
Dynamics-Fort  Worth. 

Instead,  pilots  began  tbe  famUiailzaUoo 
procedure  last  month,  leaving  General  Dy- 
namics to  rush  through  replaoonent  parts 
and  gixmnrd  support  equipment. 


When  plane  No.  SI — the  first  assembly  line 
model — Is  delivered  to  Nellls  In  September, 
Harvest  Reaper  will  become  tbe  4480th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing,  a  aso-man  unit  whose 
ultimate  strength  will  be  as  n>any  as  72 
Fill's. 

And,  by  Jan.  1,  1968,  or  thereabouts,  the 
Pill  wlU  be  flying  In  Vietnam. 

The  first  Pill  arrived  here  July  17.  with- 
out prior  public  announcement  or  fanfare. 
Still,  word  moved  around  the  t>ase  that  tbe 
already -famous  plane  was  due  In.  Chlloren, 
wives  and  oS-duty  airmen  swarmed  to  the 
field  to  see  the  aircraft. 

"It  wasn't  an  arrival,  it  wais  a  welcoming." 

That  was  George  Davis,  a  General  Dyna- 
mics-Fort Worth  executive,  speaking.  He  and 
a  GO  crew  are  watching  the  training  with  a 
cautious  eye. 

Davis,  who  shoulders  the  heavy  title  at 
executive  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  General  Dynamics  F-111  j>ro- 
gram,  admits  his  company  Is  maintaining  a 
special  vigil  over  the  swlng-wlng  aircraft 
("closer  than  normal"),  presumably  because 
of  the  controversy  that  still  rages  around 
the  plane. 

Davis,  a  test  pilot  for  12  years,  has  fiown 
his  pet  plane  and  knows  the  project  from 
blueprint  to  finished  product. 

"The  Fill  Is  a  highly  versatile  plane — this 
is  an  overworked  word — but  It  really  is 
readily  adaptable,"  he  said.  *^t  has  a  good 
fuel  and  good  load  oapiaclty,  high  speed,  good 
systems,  can  navigate  well  plus  deliver  a 
heavy  weapons  load. 

"One  P^ll  can  put  more  bombs  on  target 
than  any  other  contemporary  airplane."  be 
added. 

Tbe  Fill  la  a  needle-noeed,  erew-of-two 
with  ooekplt-loeded  mysterious  black  boxes 
ci^>able  of  directing  the  fighter  anywhere  In 
the  world  in  one  day,  carrying  nuclear  or 
conventional  weapons. 

Its  terrain  radar  scanning  devices  and 
automatic  pUot  capabilities  lock  in  on  any 
target  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Bweptback 
wings  ("IjUte  the  ears  of  a  racing  grey- 
hound") allow  speeds  up  to  Mach  2.5 — about 
1,750  miles  per  hour. 

The  Air  Force  doesnt  think  of  It  as  an 
airplane:  It  Is  a  weapons  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ordered 
493  of  the  planes,  331  of  which  are  for  TAC. 
Remainder  will  go  to  the  Navy,  Strategic  Air 
Command,  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force 
and  the  British  Royal  Air  Force. 

Pilots  are  undergoing  the  transition  from 
conventional  Jet  to  the  super  Fill.  ("We 
take  off  and  land  and  fly  in  between." )  Here, 
there  is  no  bombing — yet — nor  Is  there  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  maximum  flight  st>eed. 

TAC  pUots  work  within  a  "tight  enve- 
lope" of  the  plane's  capability.  StlU.  they 
test  and  suggest  improvements  within  the 
restrictions  Uapoaod  upon  them,. 

What  they  think  is  important,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  political  and  hl{^  brass 
faction  which  has  warred  over  the  FI 1 1  since 
Its  conception — five  years  ago. 

Capt.  John  D.  PhUlips  is  an  experienced 
pUot.  He  flrst  flew  the  Fill  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  In  California,  later  came  to  Fc»-t 
Worth  to  continue  training.  He  was  one  of 
four  pilots  who  flew  two  Fill's  to  Paris  In 
June  for  an  air  show. 

"The  weapons  system  Is  the  most  advanced 
I  have  seen,"  he  says.  "Unbelievable. 

"It  is  far  advanced  over  anything  else  we 
have  got.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  a  pilot 
even  to  see  the  terrain  or  the  target.  He  can 
make  a  bit  by  using  the  terrain  following 
radar. 

•This  (the  Fill)  is  the  forerunner  of  aU 
other  aircraft  to  come,"  he  added. 

Gen.  &.  G.  Taylor  is  commander  of  the 
USAF  Tactical  Weapon  Center.  He  has  flown 
the  Fill.  "It's  a  great  airplane,  a  smooth  air- 
plane," he  claims. 

He  perticularly  likes  the  plane's  slow  ap- 
proach speeds  and  landing  techniques. 
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Col.  James.  E.  P.  Randall,  an  18-year  Air 
Force  veteran,  Is  director  of  operations  for 
the  Pill  project.  He  flew  P51s  In  Korea  and 
the  P105  in  Vietnam.  He  has  109  Vi  hours  in 
the  Pill. 

"It  is  an  easy  airplane,  a  smooth  airplane. 
The  plane  is  more  than  I  expected,  particu- 
larly the  radar  systems.  The  radar  systems 
exceeded  all  expectations."  he  said. 

The  auto-pllot-radar-scannlng  system  Is  a 
little  unnerving  at  first,  he  said.  "It's  hard 
enough  for  a  pilot  to  trust  himself  to  fly  a 
plane,  let  alone  a  little  black  box." 

Col.  Charles  Beed.  director  of  the  Fill  proj- 
ect at  Nellls,  called  the  plane  "real  new  and 
different,    a   complete    challenge    to    pilots." 

Capt.  John  Shatz,  the  project  maintenance 
ofllcer,  praised  the  plane's  easy  maintenance 
capabilities.  "It  is  engineered  and  designed 
well.  Maintenance  was  well  thought  out.  The 
craft  is  easier  to  work  with  than  the  P105. 
Everything  on  the  Pill   Is  tailored  to  fit." 

CoL  Bobby  Mead  is  the  wing  commander. 
He  Is  a  Vietnam  oombat  veteran. 

"It's  eaay  to  fly,"  he  says. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  gauges  which  make  it 
look  hard  but  the  gauges  are  easy  to  go 
tbroxigh  and  control.  A  pilot  can  go  In  blind 
and  still  do  a  good  Job,  good  or  bad  weather. 

"One  at  the  biggest  problems  is  to  g;et 
uaed  to  that  guy  in  the  seat  next  to  you." 

(The  Fill  has  lateral  seating  with  the  air- 
craft conunander  on  the  left;  the  second  man 
la  navigator,  Bystems  operator  and  backup 
pUot.) 

For  those  who  fly  It  in  battle,  this  Is  the 
picture  of  the  Fill. 

The  super  battle  bird  is  going  to  war.  to 
put  the  claims  of  Its  maker  and  its  fliers  to 
the  ultlmAtA  test,  despite  the  no-comment- 
ing of  officials. 

Painted  a  natty  two-tone  green  and  tan 
camouflage,  packed  with  computerized  In- 
nards and  holding  the  confidence  of  the  men 
Who  will  fly  It,  the  Fill  Is  going  to  war. 

That's  war  by  Jan.  1, 1968. 

Happy  New  Tear,  Pill. 


Burcancnicy  Out  of  Control? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or  oaxooN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RBSENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  17,  1967 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem at  a  burgeoning  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  both  urgent  and  important,  l^e  many 
Federal  programs  are  in  danger  of  cliok- 
ing  to  death  from  the  very  glut  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  hired  to  administer 
them. 

This  problem  was  brought  home  re- 
cently In  an  editorial  in  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal.  I  believe  it  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
and  I  present  It  here  for  their  perusal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BXTHXAUCaACT   OtTT    OF   CONTROL? 

Who  nuM  our  government? 

The  question  is  one  of  mounting  concern 
around  the  nation  as  a  disturbing  answer 
begins  to  come  into  foeus. 

To  a  growing  degree  it  Is  not  elected  offi- 
cials who  operate  the  governmental  machin- 
ery, but  the  hired  hands  entrenched  In  a 
bulky  btueaucracy. 

Especially  this  Is  true  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  It  is  also  a  growing  problem  in 
some  state  governments. 

Washington  observers  have  warned  In  re- 
cent years  that  there  are  three  potent  parties 
and  that  the  most  powerful  is  the  Bureau- 


cratic party,  because  It  runs  government  re- 
gardless of  whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats are  technically  in  control.  ' 

This  is  not  to  discredit  the  career  admin- 
istrator. But  the  system  tends  to  develop 
autonomy  from  elective  control  and  drifts 
farther  and  farther  from  direct  response  to 
public  will. 

The  Capitol  Hill  newspaper,  Boll  Call,  con- 
tends also  that  Congress  is  slipping  In  its 
role  in  the  check  and  balance  system.  The 
newspaper  questions  that  Congress  really 
controls  the  purse  because  the  money  it  ap- 
propriates Is  spent  by  bureaucratic  agencies. 

"Elected  by  no  one  and  effectively  respon- 
sible to  no  one,"  Roll  Call  says,  "it  (bureau- 
cracy) has  become  a  challen^  to  democratic 
values  which  few  have  come  to  understand." 

Editor  David  Lawrence  of  the  VB.  News 
and  World  Report  contends  that  the  federal 
government  has  become  Involved  "In  nearly 
every  facet  of  American  life,"  and  has  grown 
so  large  that  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
president  and  his  cabinet  to  control. 

Lawrence  calls  for  a  20-member  presiden- 
tial council  in  addition  to  the  cabinet.  More- 
over, he  would  name  a  general  manager  for 
each  department  with  salaries  of  around 
$100,000  to  attract  top  executive  talent. 

Roll  Call  suggests  that  Congress  should 
modernize  its  operation  with  computerized 
data  analysis  and  more  and  better  trained 
staSs  so  that  congressional  "knowledge  and 
understanding  (can  become)  equal  to  that 
of  those  who  have  often  iisurped  its  role." 

One  example  of  success  In  this  approach 
can  be  seen  in  the  Oregon  Legislature,  whose 
stable  of  talented  fiscal  exi>ert8  provides  al- 
ternative reconunendations  to  executive 
budget  proposals,  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomy and  efficiency  of  state  government. 

Perhaps  a  renewed  and  intensifled  effort 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
should  be  tindertaken  to  develc^  specific 
recommendations  for  improving  the  govern- 
mental structure. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  better  to  make  an 
attempt  to  save  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people  than  to  sxurender  It  to  the  army 
of   bureaucrats   they  employ. 


Object  of  the  war.  he  adds.  Is  not  to  Invade 
but  to  curb  the  flow  of  supplies  from  the 
North. 

Says  Mr.  McNamara,  "This  requires  that 
the  ail  attacks  be  directed  primarily  against 
the  military  Unes  of  communication.  Thej 
are." 

Don't  most  of  the  supplies  in  the  increas- 
ingly sophisticated  war  flow  through  the  port 
of  Haiphong  or  a  rail  line  from  China?  Tet 
most  rail,  and  port  facilities,  canals  and  locks 
are  not  to  be  bombed,  says  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  knows  well  that  once 
supplies  leave  Hanoi  they  travel  routes  In 
Laos,  Thailand  and  Cambodia  that  are  not 
accessible  to  bombing. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  hear  him  ei- 
plain  to  a  rescued  American  shot  down  by  a 
MIO  how  the  sparing  of  northern  airflelda 
saves  lives.  It  also  would  be  Interesting  to 
hear  specifics  on  why  one  fourth  of  the  petro- 
leum supplies  are  tximbed,  while  three 
fourths  are  not  and  are  Intact. 

Mr.  McNamara  Is  correct  In  asserting  that 
the  United  States  does  not  plan  an  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam,  but  he  means  a  land  In- 
vasion. We  already  have  Invaded  the  North'i 
air  space,  but  stiU  do  not  fight  a  proper  air 
war. 

It  Is,  of  course,  high  time  that  the  Pen- 
tagon and  Administration  applied  its  touted 
"cost  effectiveness"  formula  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  A  bomb  dropped  on  a  military  tar- 
get does  not  cost  a  penny  more  than  one  that 
lands  on  an  empty  forest. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to 
destroy  supplies  is  not  when  they  are  scat- 
tered over  thousands  of  miles,  but  when  they 
are  stored  or  made  in  the  North. 

And  the  "coot  effective"  way  to  win  the 
war  Is  through  best  use  of  our  military 
strength  against  valid  targets  according  to 
the  best  professional  Judgment  of  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  commanders. 
This  Is  true  cost  effectiveness. 

And  It  might  even  save  the  cost  of  some 
travel  to  Washington  where  the  commanden 
frequently  fly  to  beg  permission  to  win  a 
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U.S.  Forest  Service  Job  Corps  ConierTi- 
tion  Centers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroa^aA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

McNamaka  PtTLLa  Ptjnchks:  Ijst's  Htt  Enemt 

StrPPLT    SOURCZS 

Not  even  the  computers  programmed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  could 
possibly  make  sense  out  of  his  response  to 
congressional  pleas  to  use  our  air  and  sea 
power  effectively  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  congressional  criticism  offered  by  Rep. 
Gerald  Ford,  Republican  of  IClchlgan,  and 
a  group  of  senators  is  highly  pertinent.  It 
demands  an  honest  response  and  action. 

Why,  the  critics  ask,  does  the  United  States 
of  America  still  refuse  to  bomb  three  fourths 
of  North  Vietnam's  petroleum  storage?  Why 
does  the  forbidden  target  list  Include  one 
third  of  the  power  plants;  60  per  cent  of  the 
key  transportation  facilities;  aU  seaport  In- 
stallations, and  most  repair  shops?  And  why 
haven't  two  thirds  of  the  outright  army  and 
navy  facilities  never  been  blasted? 

By  some  Incomprehensible  logic,  the  de- 
fense secretary  Insists  that  pulling  otir 
punches   In   Vietnam  saves   American   lives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CAUPOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  on  the  Job  Corps  con- 
servation center  in  the  August  14,  1967, 
issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report  adds 
another  to  the  objective  and  positive  ap- 
praisals of  this  important  effort  in  youth 
rehabilitation  and  training. 

"Life  in  the  Job  Corps:  What  a  Camp 
Is  like,"  captures  in  a  short  space  the 
problems  and  achievements  of  a  typical 
U.S.  Forest  Service  Job  Corps  conserva- 
tion center  as  set  against  the  goals  Con- 
gress envisioned  for  this  worthy  program. 

My  colleagues  who  have  conservation 
centers  in  their  own  States  are  well 
aware  of  the  fine  work  that  is  being  done 
by  Job  Corps  conservation  center  per- 
sonnel and  Job  Corpsmen.  For  those 
among  us  who  have  had  no  contact  with 
these  camps,  I  heartily  recommend  • 
visit  to  partake  of  a  great  experience  at 
first  hand. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  th« 
article  In  the  Rkcord  : 


jjrt  IN  Job  Corps:  What  a  Camp  Is  Lucb 

(NoTT. — Now  the  Job  Corjys — considered  lui 
^vanced  experiment  In  "social  englneer- 
j»«r"— is  trying  some  old-fashioned  Ideas.  One 
finding:  A  little  discipline  helps  trainees  a 
lot.  Another:  Instilling  a  healthy  attitude 
toward  work  Is  more  Important  than  Job 
tnOnlng.  A  visit  to  a  North  Carolina  camp 
ibows  ho w  1 1  all  works. ) 

CAMP  SCHENCK,  N.C.— Thls  UtUc  Job  Corps 
camp  in  tb*  ^^^  °^  North  Carolina,  far  from 
riot-tom  cities,  may  have  some  lessons  for 
the  nation. 

Trainees  who  arrive  here  have  an  average 
education  level  of  about  the  third  grade. 
itu^j  cannot  tise  a  ruler.  Some  do  not  know 
the  alphabet.  Among  the  "high-school  grad- 
uates," none  has  tested  recently  above  the 
glxth-grrade  level. 

Many  are  Negroes  from  city  sliuns.  Others 
are  white  youths  from  rural  slums.  Many 
wen  headed  for  lives  of  futility,  unemploy- 
ment, relief,  and  maybe  crime. 

Those  who  stick  with  the  training  at  Camp 
Bdienck  »cqulre  enough  skill  to  get  a  be- 
ginner's Job.  Par  more  Important,  as  camp 
oflkdals  see  it,  they  leam  to  work,  keep  clean, 
and  take  orders. 

JUST   SERVED   TIME 

Listen  to  Beverly  Taylor,  education  instruc- 
tor, describe  the  boys : 

"These  Ijoya  have  had  no  one  who  would 
listen  to  them.  They  Jtist  served  time  In 
fchool;  sat  In  the  corner  with  nobody  paying 
any  attention. 

"One  of  them  recently  told  me:  "When 
others  weer  learning  to  reed,  I  was  learning 
to  use  a  knife.' 

"If  you  wlU  listen,  they  will  talk  and  leam. 
Ths  flrtt  thing  I  try  to  get  across  to  them  is 
that  here  they  are  not  competing  with  any- 
one but  themselves." 

The  camp's  education  program  stresses 
bulc  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Then  trainees  are  taught  to  apply  their 
■kills  In  practical  ways — filling  out  Job- 
appllcatlon  forms;  applications  for  credit  and 
for  opening  bank  accounts;  deposit  and  with- 
drawal slips  for  savings  and  checking  ac- 
counts; checks  and  stub  forms;  Income  tax 
tarma;  and  other  paper  work. 

About  nine  out  of  10  trainees,  whose  aver- 
tge  age  Is  17^  years,  have  never  driven  a  car. 
So  driver  education  also  is  offered,  since  many 
Jobs  now  require  the  use  of  a  cckr  or  truck. 

HOW    TO    UVE 

A  major  problem  is  teaching  trainees  to  live 
With  Others.  This  sometimes  takes  months. 
A  big  hazard  during  this  p>erlod  is  homeelck- 
nesB,  especially  among  those  from  the  dty, 
and  they  are  In  the  majority. 

Robert  Brown,  a  resident  dormitory  worker 
who  lives  with  the  boys,  said : 

"We  try  to  keep  a  neat  dormitory.  The  men 
take  pride  in  It.  There  la  a  trc^hy  for  the 
cleanest  dormitory  and  we  have  won  it  often. 

"But  I  do  not  overstress  this.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  used  to  Just  dropping  things,  leaving 
them  where  they  fall.  We  are  looking  for  Im- 
provement, not  a  sudden,  miraculous,  over- 
night change." 

On  the  other  hand,  limits  are  enforced. 
One  lesson  officials  at  Camp  Schenck  say  they 
have  learned  is  that  discipline  Is  vital. 

Originally,  they  report,  treatment  of 
ttalnees  was  too  lax.  The  staff  was  told  to 
treat  the  boys  with  kid  gloves  or  they  would 
quit.  Now  discipline  at  Camp  Schenck  and 
other  Job  Corps  camps  has  been  tightened. 

Said  Wayne  McKlnney,  and  education 
histructor: 

"These  men  want  discipline  and  need  disci- 
pline. For  example,  when  they  left  on  one 
vtcaUon  period,  we  said  that  when  they  came 
•lack  there  would  be  no  more  smoking  in 
clMttooms.  We  feared  a  big  rebellion.  Instead, 
I  did  not  hear  one  complaint." 

HOW     TO     WORK 

A  course  called  "The  World  of  Work"  Is  the 
jBOrt  Important  part  of  the  Camp  Schenck 
•■"VMn,  In  some  officials'  view. 


Tms  course  is  designed  to  change  work  atti- 
tudes and  give  practical  instruction  in  find- 
ing and  keeping  a  Job. 

Camp  officials  are  convinced,  by  experience, 
that  specific  Job  training  Is  leas  Important 
than  motivating  youths  to  work.  Pat  Thomas, 
the  director  of  Camp  Schenck,  put  It  this 
way: 

"The  main  thing  we  try  to  accomplish  is  a 
change  In  attitude.  Most  em.ployer8  are  not 
interested  In  the  skills  we  can  teach.  They 
say:  'Send  us  a  boy  with  good  work  habits 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  other  work- 
ers, and  we  will  train  him.'  " 

As  a  result,  more  stress  now  is  being  put  on 
teaching  trainees  to  get  out  of  bed  and  get 
to  work  on  time;  to  wear  proper  safety  equip- 
ment; to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  super- 
visor; to  take  responsibility,  often  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives. 

Each  youth's  performance  Is  rated  dally 
and  promotion  depends  on  performance.  Pay 
is  raised  with  each  promotion,  from  a  base 
level  of  $30  a  month,  up  through  a  series  of 
SS  raises,  to  a  maximum  of  (50  a  month. 
Trainees  also  get  room,  board,  and  clothing. 

Otis  Shlpman,  a  work  supervisor  who  was 
a  first  sergeant  in  the  Army,  said  the  Job 
Corps'  new  methods  are  producing  results. 
He  added: 

"Army  recruits  act  like  they  are  doing  a  big 
favor  by  serving  their  country.  High-school 
kids  think  they  know  It  all.  Tou  can't  tell 
them  anything. 

"But  these  Job  Corps  men  have  gone 
through  It.  They  have  been  knocked  around 
€md  beaten  down.  They  know  they  are  not 
prepared  to  make  It  on  the  outside  and  that 
this  camp  is  a  real  opportunity  for  them. 

"I  have  had  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
these  men.  They  are  here  to  leam  and  they 
want  to  learn.  The  main  thing  we  try  to 
Instill  In  them  Is  confidence  In  themselves." 

The  Job  Oorpsman  who  finishes  training  at 
Camp  Schenck  has  learned  to  be  a  beginning 
carpenter,  mason,  auto  mechanic,  heavy- 
equipment  operator,  cook.  Janitor  or  hospital 
orderly. 

The  camp's  graduates,  whose  training  may 
take  anywhere  from  nine  months  to  two 
years,  come  out  usually  aklUed  enough  to  be 
aides  or  helpers.  They  are  ready  to  go  into 
a  commercial  kitchen  as  cook's  helpers,  for 
example,  rather  than  as  chefs. 

They  are  prepared  to  be  first-claas  filling- 
station  attendants,  not  qualified  auto  me- 
chanics. 

About  one  out  of  every  three  goes  on  to 
an  urban  Job  Corps  center  for  more  Inten- 
sive Job  training. 

Camp  Schenck  officials  try  to  keep  in  touch 
with  graduates.  Director  Thomas  reported 
that  "of  208  men  who  left  the  camp  In  the 
last  18  months,  we  have  been  able  to  place 
78  In  various  Jobs  ourselves. 

"Most  of  the  others  went  to  urban  Job 
Corps  centers,  entered  mUltary  service,  found 
Jobs  In  their  home  towns,  or  re-entered 
school." 

Many  of  the  Camp  Schenck  enrollees  had 
tried  before  to  Join  the  armed  forces  but 
had  failed  teste.  After  being  taught  reading 
and  math,  they  often  try  again,  and  qualify. 

TOWNSPEOPLE'S    VERDICT 

What  do  people  in  the  towns  near  Camp 
Schenck   think  of  the  Job   Corpsmen? 

Said  Richard  Wynne,  executive  editor  of 
the  "CiUzen-Tlmes,"  of  Aahevllle,  30  miles 
away: 

"When  it  was  announced  that  Job  Corps 
camps  were  to  be  built  tn  western  North 
Carolina,  there  was  a  lot  of  uproar  about  it. 
Most  people  were  frankly  worried,  and  looked 
for  something  to  happen.  So  far  It  hasn't." 

AsheviUe's  chief  of  police.  J.  C.  Hall,  added : 

"I  have  not  had  one  complaint  about  the 
Job  Corps  from  townspeople.  A  few  of  the 
boys,  not  used  to  liquor,  have  been  taken  Into 
custody.  But  none  has  been  arrested  for  any 
crime   here." 

In  Brevard,  a  smaller  community  closer 
to  Camp  Schenck,  there  was  one  minor  in- 


cident blamed  on  Job  Corpsmen.  It  turned 
out  later  that  a  few  youths  from  another 
town  were  to  blame. 

The  Job  Corps  has  won  friends  In  Brevard. 
The  town  has  a  local  theater  group  and 
corpsmen  have  helped  design  and  build  sets 
for  its  plays,  and  participate  In  the  cast. 

Also,  corpsmen  have  helped  fight  forest 
fires.  Recently  trainees  saved  a  home  frocn 
a  fire  and  the  grateful  owner  Invited  60  to 
a  picnic  supper. 

COSTS,    AKD    PROBLEIfS 

Because  It  Is  a  typical  Job  Corps  opera- 
tion. Camp  Schenck  has  all  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  parent  Job  Cc»ps. 

Costs  to  taxpayers,  for  example,  come  to 
about  $4,700  a  year  per  trainee  at  Camp 
Schenck.  This  excites  many  people.  Including 
members  of  Congress,  who  know  that  $4,700 
a  year  Is  more  than  the  most  expensive  prep 
schools  charge  to  educate  wealthy  youths.  It 
Is  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  average 
family  pays  to  keep  a  son  or  daughter  In 
college. 

Camp  Schenck  administrators  give  this 
explanation;  The  Job  Corps  expense  per  man 
reflects  a  full  year — 12  months,  rather  than  a 
nine-month  school  year.  Too  few  colleges 
charge  students  the  total  cost  of  their  educa- 
tions. Also,  about  $1,500  of  the  Job  Corps' 
cost  per  man  goes  for  material,  supplies,  and 
equipment  used  on  work  projects.  This  came 
to  a  total  Of  $300,000  last  year,  but  the  capital 
Improvements  made  by  the  corpsmen — they 
are  restoring  old  structures  In  the  PUgah 
National  Forest  and  building  new  visitors' 
facilities — have  been  appraised  at  $550,000. 

Of  the  personal  expenses  for  each  youth, 
estimated  at  $3,000  a  year,  medical  and 
dental  care  is  a  big  Item.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  Is  that  85  per  cent  of  the  trainees 
have  never  seen  a  dentist  before  coming  to 
Schenck,  and  extensive  dental  repairs  are 
routine,  costing  around  $2,000  a  month  at 
this  one  Job  Corps  center. 

Contributing  to  cost  problems  Is  high 
turnover  among  trainees.  Camp  Schenck  used 
to  lose  50  per  cent  of  its  trainees  before  they 
finished  their  training.  That's  been  cut  to  13 
per  cent. 

Officials  are  worried,  too.  about  the  rising 
percentage  of  Negroes  among  trainees,  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  the  camp  will  be 
virtually  segregated — almost  all  Negro— If 
the  current  trend  continues. 

Better  buildings,  and  more  education  In- 
structors, also  are  needed. 


Monkey  Research 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or    CALirOkNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  headed  for  a  huge  budget  deficit. 
Many  of  us  have  repeatedly  expressed 
deep  concern  about  the  ever- increasing 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  variety  of  nondefense  programs. 

Financial  realities  cannot  be  ignored 
so  it  is  not  surprising  either  that  Con- 
gress is  now  being  asked  to  increase  taxes 
to  help  meet  the  budget  deficit. 

While  there  is  no  question  but  that 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  same  time  the 
executive  branch  should  exercise  every 
reasonable  restraint  to  curb  undue  ex- 
penditures of  tax  moneys.  Unfortunate- 
ly, needed  restraints  are  not  always  ex- 
ercised. 
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Recently  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation listed  various  research  grants 
made  by  the  FoimdaticHi.  One  of  the 
grants  amounting  to  $13,500  was  for  a 
program  entitled  "Social  Behavior  of 
Old  World  Monkeys  in  the  Caribbean." 
Since  it  was  bard  to  see  why  Gtovem- 
ment  funds  should  be  expended  for  such 
purposes  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  expressing 
my  position  on  the  grant.  Obviously,  an 
item  such  as  this  does  not  have  a  large 
impact  on  the  overall  budget,  but  It  does 
symbolize.  I  believe,  certain  prevailing 
attitudes  about  Pedferal  spending.  The 
response  I  received  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  doea 
little  to  alleviate  my  concern  about  using 
tax  mcxiey  for  such  grants. 

Since  I  believe  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  Interested  In  seeing  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  matter,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  ranarks  I  submit  the  two  let- 
ters for  Inclusion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

JXTLT  26.  1967. 
Mr.  LSLAMO  J.  Haworth, 
Director,  Sational  Science  Foundation, 
WasMn^on.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Hawoktb:  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $13,500 
haa  recently  been  made  by  tbe  National 
Science  Poujulation  for  a  project  to  study 
ttas  "Social  Behavior  ol  Old  World  Monkeys 
In  the  Caribbean." 

Because  of  the  high  level  at  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  tbe  prospects  for  continued 
blgh  deficit  q^endlng  tbe  current  Federal 
fiscal  sltuaAkm  Is  a  matter  of  concern.  In 
fact,  as  you  know,  tbe  President  has  called 
for  Increased  taxes  In  the  form  of  a  sur- 
cbarge  on  Income  taxes. 

In  view  o<  tbe  current  budgetary  situa- 
ttoo.  It  would  not  appear  to  me  tbat  we 
Should  Incur  farther  Federal  spending  for 
a  project  calling  for  a  study  at  the  "Social 
Bebavlor  of  Old  World  Monkeys  In  tbe  Carib- 
bean." 

Wblle  It  Is  difficult  to  see  the  merits  ol 
expending  tax  m«iey  tor  sucb  a  study  eren 
under  favoralde  budgetary  drcumstanoes.  It 
Is  to  me  Inconoelvable  why  such  a  project  Is 
funded  at  this  time. 

Though  the  amount  ot  funding  Involved 
in  this  parttcalar  Instance  is  not  large  In 
rdatlon  to  tbe  overall  Federal  budget.  It  la 
all-too  obvious  that  every  item  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  Important  to  the  total  spend- 
ing picture. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  henceforth  greater  care 
-wUl    be    ezerclaed    with    legaxil    to    ezpen<U- 
turee  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GLKirAKD  P.  Lipscomb, 

Memher  of  Congress. 

Nationax.  SdzMCx  Foundation, 
Waahington,  B.C.,  August  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Olbxaio  P.  Upscomb, 
Bou»e  of  Itepraentatives, 
WaahtngUm,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mk.  loFeooicB:  Thla  la  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  36  objectaig  to  the  NaUonal 
Science  Ftxmdatlon  grant  for  a  study  of  pri- 
mate social  patterns  in  tbs  Caribbean,  to  be 
conducted  by  Donald  8.  Sade  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology  of  Northwestern  Unl- 
venlty.  Representative  Boudebush  has  also 
written  to  me  objecting  to  the  Foundation's 
support  of  this  project,  and  I'm  glad  to  send 
jou  a  similar  repcH-t. 

The  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Executive 
Branch,  has  called  for  Increased  reeearch  ac- 
tivity In  the  social  scleooes  in  the  hope  that 
our  ablll^  to  deal  with  social  problems  can 
be  advanced  to  matfsh  tbe  pace  of  achieve- 
ment In  tbe  physical  and  biological  sciences. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  social  sciences  have 
received  special  sthnulus  troax  the  Founda- 


tion In  tbe  past  several  years,  and  in  our  fis- 
cal yectf  1966  budget  request  now  pending 
before  the  Congress  I  have  proposed  an  In- 
crease of  25%  in  tbe  level  of  research  sup- 
port, over  flacal  year  1967.  Dr.  Sade's  study 
of  social  behavior  In  rhesus  monkeys — a 
study  that  obviously  Is  not  feasible  on  hu- 
man populations — Is  among  those  that  sup- 
port this  Increased  eSort  to  better  under- 
stand problems  of  human  social  behavior. 

In  carrying  out  the  Foundation's  mission 
to  support  basic  research.  It  Is  essential  that 
we  continue  to  undertake  the  study  of  fields 
which — even  though  they  may  not  have 
any  Immediately  obvious  application — offer 
promise  of  advancing  our  knowledge  and  im- 
proving man's  ability  to  adapt  successfully 
to  his  material  and  social  environment.  We 
consider  that  research  which  may  foster  bet- 
ter understanding  of  humans  Is  directly  and 
immediately  relevant  to  the  Foundation's  re- 
spooslbllltlee.  The  need  to  explore  a  wide 
range  of  approaches  to  achieving  that  under- 
standing la  evident  as  we  examine  our  prob- 
lems, both  International  and  domestic. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ILelamd  J.  Hawosth, 
Director. 


Class  War — Commonitt  Objectrve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
meeting  of  so-called  poverty  leaders 
should  remind  all  Americans  that  the 
Red  objective  remains  class  war.  The 
Communist  movement  has  successfully 
exploited  many  black  people  to  serve  as 
shock  troops.  The  united  front  move- 
ment now  appeals  for  the  poor  down- 
trodden whites  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  class  war.  The  poor  against  the 
rich. 

Thanks  to  our  Supreme  Court  and  its 
antlpeople  decisions,  the  Anne  Bradens 
and  like  revolutionists  are  tolerated  to 
plant  and  nurture  th^r  seeds  of  class 
hate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  report  on  the 
National  Student  Association  from  the 
August  16  Washington  Dally  News  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  These  would  be  good 
organizations  to  see  how  much  GEO 
money  they  receive  In  the  Interest  of  the 
poverty  revolution. 

New    Theost    at    NSA    Contexxncx:    Rolb 

Sought  rem  thb  "Pooa  Warns" 

(By  Michael  Bemsrteln) 

North  and  South  poverty  leaders  yesterday 
urged  Americans — mainly  the  young  ones — 
to  ge*  into  poor,  white  neighborhoods  and 
teach  people  that  they  and  ghetto  Negroes 
are  fighting  the  same  battle. 

As  Mike  James  of  JOIN,  Community  Union 
Project,  Chicago  put  It:  "Whites  and  Negroes 
are  exploited  by  the  same  ogre:  capitalism." 

He  complained  to  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation delegates  meeting  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  that  "Tbe  press  plays  up  the  ra- 
cial, not  the  class  aspects  of  the  riots." 

Mr.  James  said  poor  whites  and  Negroes 
actxially  have  at  least  two  things  in  common : 
a  hostility  toward  the  police  and  the  system. 

"As  one  poor  white  wcHnan  In  Chicago  told 
me,"  he  said,  "  "I  may  not  like  Negroes,  but  If 
they  came  up  here  flghtln'  cope,  we'd  have  to 
help  the  Negroes.'  " 

Mr.  James,  who  admitted  he  has  no  love  for 
policemen  in  general,  warned  that  the  "pent- 


up  hatred"  against  the  law  and  the  govern- 
ment could  lead  to  traditional  white-Negro 
social  riot;. 

He  urged  all  students  to  get  Involved  with 
helping  poor  white  to  relate  to  poor  blackg  so 
they  might  form  a  coalition  some  day  to  bet- 
ter themstives. 

Another  speaker,  Mrs.  Anne  Braden  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund  in 
LouUvlUe,  Ky.,  Who  like  lir.  James,  is  white. 
agreed  poor  whites  wlU  have  to  organize  it 
they  are  going  to  help  themselves.  "This  cant 
be  handled  from,  the  top  down,"  she  said.  "It 
Is  slUy  to  talk  about  a  black-white  coalition 
now,"  she  added,  "becaiise  no  one  is  working 
to  organize  the  white  people." 

NKW  WAVE 

She  claimed  there  la  a  new  "wave  of  repres- 
sion" In  the  South  to  keep  poor  people  down. 
Part  of  this,  she  said,  was  last  week's  arrest , 
of  Al  and  Margaret  McSurely  In  PlkevUle 
County,  Ky.,  oa  charges  of  possessing  Com- 
munlst  books  and  papers. 

The  couple,  both  former  United  Planning 
Organization  workers  now  helping  tbe  poor 
m  Appalachla,  were  arrested  under  a  l&w 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Oburt  threw  out  in 
1956.  she  claimed.  Th»  McSurelys  wen 
charged  only  because  they  were  helping  the 
poor  fight  for  their  rights,  she  contended. 

Mrs.  Braden  urged  tbe  students  to  write  to 
the  Kentucky  Governor  Edward  Breathitt  to 
to  protest  tbe  arrests. 

"beautiful"  side 

lAvrrence  Guyot,  Mississippi  Freedom  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  brought  frequent  applause 
from  the  audleaoe  in  a  short  speech  In  which 
he  said  "there's  one  beautiful  thing  about 
the  riots:  for  once  It's  been  made  clear  to 
everybody — ^blacks  and  whites — who  in  the 
heU  tbe  enemy  Is.  The  only  function  of  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country  is  self-preservation." 

He  said  the  only  institution  which  should 
be  abolished,  though.  Is  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  OMnmlttee. 

Later  Mr.  Jones  said  he  would  add  tbe  gov- 
emment  to  tbat  Ust  and  Mr.  Ouyot  grinned 
broadly  and  said  he'd  go  along  vrlth  that. 


Representative  Bob  Wilson,  of  Califomii, 
Addresses  Jewish  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  HALPKRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an 
address  of  great  significance  delivered  by 
our  able  and  beloved  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son] before  the  72d  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  now  in  ses- 
sion in  Washington. 

Congressman  Wilson  notes  in  his 
forthright  speech  that  he  has  asked  tlie 
DepMtment  of  Justice  to  examine  evi- 
dence to  determine  If  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Commlttee- 
SNCC— should  be  required  to  register 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  as  an  agency  of  the  Arabs,  Commu- 
nist Cuba,  China,  Russia,  or  whoever  else 
SNCC  may  represent.  The  Congressman 
has  taken  notice  of  admission  by  SNCC 
officials  that  anti-Jewlsh  propaganda 
material  disseminated  by  SNCC  Is  being 
obtained  from  the  Arab  Embassies  In 
Washington. 

I   am   delighted    that   our   colleague 
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called  public  attenticxi  to  this  disturb- 
jng  and  apallhig  revelation  and  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  him  that  we 
have  enough  domestic  racial  strife  with- 
out allowing  foreign  embassies  to  spread 
additional  agitation  throughout  our 
country. 

I  am  also  in  complete  agreement  vrtth 
the  gentleman  from  California's  analy- 
sis that  SNCC  is  following  an  old  Marx- 
ist and  Nazi  technique  of  trying  to  turn 
jgce  against  race,  religion  against  re- 
ligion, in  an  effort  to  divide  and  conquer. 
I  totally  share  the  gentleman's  convic- 
tion that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
training  in  this  country  of  Arab  military 
ofBcers  who  represent  governments 
friendly  to  communism. 

I  am  submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
rkord  at  this  point  the  text  of  Con- 
gressman Wilson's  very  Important  ad- 
dress. I  heartily  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  courageous,  timely,  and  en- 
Ughtenlng  speech  and  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

The  address  follows: 

RSMABKS  or  RCPBESEMTATTVE   BOB   WlLSON,  OF 

CAi,iroiiNiA,  BBr<»x  thc  73d  Annuai.  Na- 
tional Convention  of  th«  Jewish  Wab 
Vetebans  op  the  Unitis  States  or  Amebica, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  meet  with  and 
greet  this  important  convention  of  Americans 
of  Jewish  faith  from  throughout  the  nation. 
It  to  my  understanding  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  organization  is  actuaUy  the  nation's 
oldest  active  war  veterans'  group,  founded 
by  patriotic  survivors  of  the  ClvU  War.  Tour 
present  membership  covers  tbe  span  from 
World  War  One  to  Viet  Nam.  ' 

As  B  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  long  been  aware  that 
Americans  of  Jewish  faith  have  served  our 
nation  during  her  wars  in  numbers  exceed- 
ing tbe  numerical  proportion  tbat  might  be 
Indicated  by  the  percentage  of  Jewish  citizens 
In  OUT  general  population.  It  is  also  my  honor 
to  salute  an  organization  whoee  ranks  in- 
clude the  worthy  holders  of  decorations  rang- 
ing from  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
through  the  other  awards  tbat  America  be- 
llows upou  her  most  loyal  sons. 

I  have  heard  with  great  Interest  of  your 
concern  over  the  urgent  need  for  the  United 
States  Oovemment  to  deal  with  threats  to 
our  security  created  by  two  extremist  move- 
ments— Black  Power  fanaticism  and  Arab 
Power  extremism. 

Some  evidence  has  emerged  to  indicate 
that  tbese  two  movements,  both  of  which 
exploit  religious  and  racial  emotlonfi,  are 
b^innlng  to  coUaborate. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  informed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  my  conviction  that  any 
nations  collaborating  with  Communism, 
especially  the  Arab  states  that  severed  rela- 
tions with  America  and  vlllfled  us,  forfeited 
any  right  to  have  their  military  personnel 
trained  in  tbe  United  States.  I  am  pursuing 
this  problem  because  of  the  unrelenting  Arab 
biTolvement  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  anti- 
American  policies.  It  Is  with  dismay  that  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Administration  Is  still  allowing 
Arab  military  officers  and  technicians  to  have 
•ccess  to  classified  weapons  and  technical 
manualE  of  our  armed  forces.  These  men 
•erve  governments  who  support  the  Russians, 
Uie  Chinese  Communists,  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Tou  can  then  understand  my  consterna- 
tion to  leam  that  Ralph  Peatherstone,  pro- 
P«m  director  of  the  so-called  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee,  known  as 
"SNCC",  has  admitted  tbat  SNCC  obtained 
•ntt-Jewlsh  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  ma- 
terial from  Arab  embassies  In  Washington. 
-It  Is  very  possible   tbat   some  of   this   vUe 
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propaganda  came  from  esnbaasles  of  Arab 
States  whose  military  offloecs  are  stUI  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  American  taxpayers  of 
all  faiths. 

The  new  antl-semltlc  Une  of  SNCC  has  fol- 
lowed a  worldwide  rise  in  Communist  antl- 
semitlsm.  Moscow  set  the  pattern  for  ven- 
gence  after  the  armed  forces  ot  Israel  de- 
feated tbe  Arabs  who  were  acting,  by  proxy, 
for  their  CXxnmunists  allies.  Antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda  erupted  In  Russia,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  elsewhere.  TTie  C<xnmunl8ts 
sought  to  continue  efforts  to  penerate  tbe 
Moslem  world  by  singling  out  tbe  Jews  as 
scapegoats. 

In  this  context,  we  notice  the  participation 
of  Stokely  Carmlchael,  a  notorious  SNCC 
leader.  In  the  recent  Havana.  Cuba,  confer- 
ence of  elements  seeking  to  promote  chaos 
and  Communism  In  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Just  as  Russia  exploited  Arab  emotions  in 
Instigating  war  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
leftists  of  SNCC  are  seeking  to  Introduce 
antl-semltlsm  Into  the  racial  war  they  are 
trying  to  start  In  the  United  States. 

Tbe  un-American  passions  of  antl-seml- 
tlsm would  be  added  by  SNCC  to  the  cauldron 
of  the  "hate  whltey"  fanaticism  that  SNCC 
is  stirring  up.  We  cannot  allow  this  cauldron 
to  boil  over. 

SNCC  Is  following  the  world  Communist 
technique  of  turning  race  against  race,  reli- 
gion against  religion,  group  against  group.  It 
is  the  old  Marxist  and  Nazi  technique  of 
divide  and  conquer. 

Since  SNCC  has  admitted  acting  as  a 
propaganda  conduit  for  Arab  embassies,  I  see 
great  wisdom  In  your  suggestion  that  SNCC 
be  required  to  register  under  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  Accordingly,  I  am 
asking  the  United  States  DepEurtment  of  Jus- 
tice to  examine  aU  available  evidence  to 
determine  If  SNCC  can  be  required  to  register 
as  an  agency  of  the  Arabs,  Communist  Cuba, 
China,  Russia,  or  whoever  else  they  may 
represent. 

The  P3.I.  should  be  instructed  to  maintain 
the  closest  surveillance  on  this  group  which 
advocates  prejudice,  violence,  and  subver- 
sion. SNCC  would  sabotage  everything  Amer- 
icans of  all  races  and  creeds  have  tried  to  do 
to  perfect  our  society  and  Improve  the  lot  of 
all  our  citizens. 

Another  proposal  that  I  --n  making.  In  view 
of  the  psychotic  ravings  u»  SNCC  leaders.  Is 
that  i)er»ons  like  SNCC  Chairman  Rap  Brown 
be  committed  for  mental  observation.  When 
a  person  calls  himself  "non-violent"  and 
simultaneously  urges  his  followers  to  "bum 
America  down"  and  obtain  guns  for  a  para- 
noid racial  war,  we  can  reasonably  doubt  his 
sanity.  ^ 

There  is  also  the  legal  question  of  whether 
Brown  is  mentally  capable  of  defending  him- 
self In  the  trial  be  faces  In  tbe  State  of 
Maryland  on  charges  of  Instigating  wide- 
spread arson  In  Cambridge,  Md.  To  make  this 
determination,  he  should  be  admitted  at  once 
to  a  Maryland  state  hospital  for  the  Insane 
or  to  a  P^deral  mental  facility  to  determine 
his  degree  of  sanity.  Brown  is  presently  free 
on  bond,  creating  a  situation  of  danger  to 
himself  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  same  concept  applies  to  other  SNCC 
leaders  who  claim  to  be  fighting  prejudice 
but  actually  are  reviving  Nazi-style  antl- 
semltlsm,  the  most  terrible  manifestation  of 
racism  of  modern  times.  Any  "rights"  worker 
demonstrates  symptoms  of  a  split  personality 
when  he  agitates  against  other  groups  on 
racial  and  religious  lines,  whipping  up 
prejudice  and  hate. 

Not  only  will  this  have  the  salubrious  ef- 
fect of  protecting  sick  individuals  and  tbe 
community  in  which  they  Uve,  but  it  would 
allow  the  public  to  recognize  the  distorted 
thinking  of  Black  Power  fanatics  for  what 
It  Is — a  outpouring  of  sick  ranting  and  rav- 
ing, fed  from  the  hate  springs  of  foreign  po- 
litical ideologies. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  foreign  manifestation  of 
extremism   symbolic    of    the   antl-Amertcan 


prejudices  being  spread  In  the  wake  of  the 
recent  Middle  Eastern  war.  The  Washington 
Post  has  reported  this  week  from  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  that  Pakistani  newspapers  said  that 
government's  poUtlcal  circles  were  "shocked" 
at  tbe  appointment  of  a  person  they  de- 
scribed as  "the  senior  vice-president  of  the 
weU-known  Jewish  International  concern  of 
Coca-Cola"  to  be  the  new  American  Am- 
bassador to  Pakistan.  The  gentleman  at- 
tacked Is  Benjamin  Oehlert,  Jr.,  who  happens 
to  be  a  Protestant.  But  tbe  Pakistanis  never- 
theless characterized  Mr.  Oehlert  as  a  Jew, 
as  if  there  should  be  some  scandal  If  an 
American  of  Jewish  faith  were.  Indeed,  as- 
signed to  Pakistan. 

Pakistan  meanwhUe  denounced  American 
relations  with  Israel  and  sided  with  the  pro- 
Communist  Arab  forces  that  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  State  of  Israel,  a  pro-western  re- 
public. 

I  would  remind  Pakistan  that  Americans  of 
all  faiths  pay  the  taxes  to  finance  the  huge 
aid  programs  we  have  extended  to  Pakistan. 
We  also  notice  that  tbe  Pakistan  Interna- 
tional Airlines  is  granted  aU  courtesies  by 
Peking  and  transports  Conmiunlst  Chinese 
personnel  to  the  Arab  world  and  Africa.  In- 
deed, Pakistan  aUled  herself  with  Communist 
China  against  India.  Pakistan  continues  to 
serve  as  a  funnel  for  the  channeling  of 
Peking  propaganda  to  the  Middle  Bast, 
especially  Cairo,  and  points  In  Africa. 

Although  human  slavery  stUl  exists  in 
Pakistan.  Karachi  has  Indicated  sympathy 
for  the  Black  Power  revolution  In  America. 
I  think  tbe  time  has  come  to  re-ezamlne 
our  aid  program  to  Pakistan.  Also,  new  mili- 
tary supply  arrangements  must  be  re- 
eveUuated  at  once. 

Pakistani  military  officers  are  trained  In  tbe 
United  States.  What  Is  to  stof  them  from 
goliig  from  here  to  Communist  China  or  even 
to  Hanoi  to  pass  on  the  techniques  and  mili- 
tary data  they  acqiUre  In  VS.  Army  training 
facilities? 

The  whole  question  of  training  military 
officers  from  any  nation  tbat  ooUoborates 
with  Gommunlsm  was  wisely  raised  by  jovi 
convention.  I  wish  to  assure  you  tiiAt  I  will 
not  relax  in  my  own  efforts  to  remove  such 
personnel  from  our  Installations.  Some  are 
even  trained  as  Jet  pilots,  at  tbe  expense  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  lavish  our  secrets  an  of- 
ficers of  nations  that  do  not  share  ovir  devo- 
tion to  freedom  and  find  themselves  more 
sympathetic  to  our  enemies. 

I  might  Ekdd  that  if  any  nation  Is  entitled 
to  training  sisslstance  and  the  sale  of  mUitary 
supplies  It  is  the  State  of  Israel  which  stood 
single-handed  against  tbe  Oonmiunlst- 
equlppcd  and  Communist-trained  Arab  on- 
slaught. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  address  your  con- 
vention and  to  commend  yotir  objective  of 
continuing  to  fight  as  civilians  for  the  free- 
dom you  fought  for  on  so  many  battlefields. 


Welfare,  or  Politic*? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  gen- 
erations ago  tlie  welfare  programs  were 
conceived  and  dedicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  helping  our  less  fortu- 
nate rehabilitate  smd  improve  themselves 
so  they  could  become  productive,  work- 
ing, taxpaylng  citizens. 

Over  the  two  generations  we  have  but 
educated  another  generatlMi  that  they 
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can  Uw  off  tbe  bullden  and  have  mors 
free  time  for  poUtlcal  aeUon. 

Nov  Ooncreas  1*  under  attack  for  tzy- 
Ing  to  limit  the  number  ot  Illegitimate 
chlldrea  belnc  nurtured  and  raised  on 
the  taziiilL 

And  to  top  it  an.  the  eMl  rights  bill 
of  1M7  under  A(7)  could  evai  protect 
the  dTfl  xlfl^ta  of  the  welfare  recli^ent 
and  the  w^are  redi^ent  rights  orga- 
nizer— they  DOW  have  a  legal  protection 
tn  their  dole  which  1b  far  mm%  than  the 
taxpay«,  businessman  and  laborer  to 
protect  his  civil  rights. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  c<dumn  of 
William  Stelf  from  the  August  16  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  following  my  com- 
ments. 

Oasdnxs  Hits  Wtt.t.  Action:  7.8  Muxiok  ox 

Wktaxx  in  Unttkd  States 

(ByWllUamSteU) 

Secretary  John  W.  Oardner  of  tbe  Health. 
Edxicatloa  and  WeUara  department  has 
sharply  crlttdaed  a  key  congressional  com- 
mittee's plan  to  limit  the  niunber  of  children 
recelTlnc  payments  \inder  the  nation's  biggest 
welfare  program. 

The  plan  to  curtail  the  aid  to  families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  Is  Included  In 
the  administration's  social  security  bill  on 
which  debate  was  scheduled  to  begin  today 
In  the  bouse.  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  changed  the  Administration's 
welfare  proposals  before  sending  tbe  bill  to 
the  House. 

Under  the  House  committee's  plan.  Mr. 
Gardner  said,  "the  Federal  Government  would 
be  foreclosed  from  sharing  In  the  support 
of  children  whose  condition  Is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  children  already  being  as- 
slated  ...  I  do  not  believe  that  children 
should  have  to  pay  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  society  Into  which  they  are  bom." 

Mr.  Oardner  said  he  would  urge  tbe  Sen- 
ate to  delete  a  provision  patting  a  celling  on 
tbe  number  of  children  aided. 

Of  tbe  7.S  million  Americana  aided  under 
Vederal-state  welfare  programs.  4.9  million — 
000,000  mothers  and  four  million  children — 
this  year  are  getting  AFDC  payments.  The 
total  of  AFDC  recipients  has  been  rising  by 
200,000  a  year,  according  to  the  House  group, 
and  its  bill  would  clamp  a  Ud  on  this  year's 
total. 

In  a  speech  to  welfare  officials,  Mr.  Gardner 
also  criticized  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  killing  an  Administration  recom- 
mendation that  would  force  the  states  to 
pay  full  minimum  "need"  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents, as  defined  by  each  state.  He  said  the 
states'  definitions  of  need  are  "far  from 
prodigal"  and  urged  the  Senate  reinstate  this 
provlsloa. 

Mr.  Oardner  also  was  cool  to  a  selection  of 
the  committee's  blU  which  would  force  some 
welfare  recipients  to  take  work — training  to 
qualify  for  assistance.  He  said  H£W  would 
administer  this  section — If  it  becomes  law — ■ 
to  "ensure  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual."  He  said  "rigid  formulas  infiexlbly 
applied"  dont  work  in  welfare  cases. 

The  committee  changed  the  Administra- 
tion's biU  to: 

Emphaalae  training  and  Jobs,  eqwclally  for 
AFDC  Mothers;  the  House  group  wants  to 
commit  nearly  tl  billion  yearly  to  day  care, 
training  and  other  social  services  designed  to 
get  f amlllea  aB  welfare  rolls,  and  also  seeks  to 
make  training  mandatory  for  most  welfare 
rvdplents  by  mld-lMS. 

Offer  welfare  recipients  an  Incentive  by 
pannlttlng  them  to  keep  the  first  $30  they 
•am  monthly  and  a  third  of  all  further 
e&mlngi  while  they  are  stOl  on  welfare  rolls. 

Streas  eatabUsblnc  paternity  to,  maintain 
child  support  so  that  fathers  of  lilegHlmate 
ctaUdren  could  be  compelled  to  help  support 


tidpatloa  from  an  average  933  a  month  to 
•100  and  by  looaenlng  Federal  restricUons. 
Open  the  poMlbmty  oT  landlords,  grocers, 
and  other*  collecting  debts  run  by  welfare 
recipients.  Wetfar*  administrators  would  be 
unpowered  t*  divert  part  at  a  raciplant's 
welfare  "Inoome"  to  creditors. 

Provide  emergency  aid  for  SO  days  to  crlsls- 
strlcken  families. 


Establishiac  a  Yietnam  Action  Corps 


KqMUMl  f ostar  ears  by  r^stng  Ptderal  par- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OBJBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thurtdap,  August  17,  19€7 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  our  Government  engaged  In  what  is 
apparently  a  no-end  war  In  Southeast 
AJsla  is  foremost  Ir.  the  thoughts  of  all  In 
Congress  and  the  Nation. 

This  tragedy  is  doubled  if  our  efforts 
and  sacrifices  go  for  naught.  Without  a 
massive,  adequate  pacification  program, 
incorporating  a  reconstruction  and  civic 
Improvement  program  in  Southeast  Asia, 
these  vast  material  and  manpower  re- 
sources we  have  invested  in  the  future  of 
Vietnam  may  be  In  vain. 

A  constituent  of  mine  In  Oregon's  First 
Disti-ict  has  proposed  a  plan  for  a  Viet- 
nam Civic  Action  Corps  which  I  feel  has 
great  merit,  and  would  do  much  to 
strengthen  tiie  gains  freedom  has  made 
against  communism  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  author  of  this  proposal,  George  D. 
Dysart,  is  a  member  of  the  national  board 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
and  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  an  Inter- 
ested, constructive  citizen.  I  herewith 
present  his  proposal  for  your  considera- 
tion. I  feel  It  merits  serious  thought  and 
early  implementation. 

The  proposal  follows:  , 

GKNTLZMEif :  I  urge  AVC  to  propose  that 
the  United  States  establish  immediately  a 
Viet  Nam  Cl'vic  Action  Corps  for  a  massive 
reconstruction  and  civic  improvement  pro- 
gram in  Viet  Nam.  The  Corps  would  be  clvU- 
lan  and  would  operate  similarly  to  the  Peace 
CcniM.  Without  letting  up  on  our  military 
effort  In  Viet  Nam  it  would  constitute  a  gov- 
ernment-conducted centralized  effort  of 
similar  magoitude  to  wage  "the  other  war", 
the  winning  of  which  is  just  as  essential  to 
our  objectives  in  Viet  Nam  as  winning  the 
military  war.  The  Government  should  con- 
duct a  vigorous  campaign  to  recruit  civilians 
with  the  appropriate  slcllls  to  serve  In  the 
Corps.  It  would  offer  those  who  sincerMy 
question  the  righteousness  of  our  mUltary 
action  there  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  constructive  rebuUding  of  the  country. 
(I  don't  propose  we  Include  the  cotnmle- 
oriented  or  Leary-eyed  lunatic  element. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  they  wouldn't  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  anything  con- 
structive. Viet  Nam  has  enough  troubles 
without  our  Inflicting  them  on  that  coim- 
try.) 

I  realize  that  large  numbers  of  our  men 
in  uniform  are  directly  engaged  In  civilian 
aid  and  construction — both  on  their  own 
time  and  as  part  of  their  duties.  I'm  sure 
the  extent  of  that  effort  Is  unappreciated 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  1  dont  pro- 
pose we  let  up  on  those  activities.  But,  per- 
haps partly  because  it  is  a  military  effort.  Its 
genuine  contribution  is  not  as  publicized  and 
as  accepted  by  world  opinion  as  it  should  be. 


I  think  a  separate  (but  coordinated)  cIvUImi 
Civic  Action  Corps  could  undertake  acUvltl« 
and  win  acceptance  and  admiration  that  tha 
military  effort  wlU  never  be  able  to. 

I  recommend  that  the  Corps  be  sepants 
from  the  Peace  Corps  and  that  the  latter  not 
be  used  In  this  effort.  The  Peace  Corps  hu 
built  its  own  enviable  reputation  and  is 
widely  accepted  in  many  countries  that  dlj. 
agree  with  our  Viet  Nam  policy.  It  Is  begging 
the  question  to  argue  whether  their  disagree- 
ment is  jusUfied  or  Is  head-ln-the-Baad 
thinking.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  these 
covintrles  of  people  would  look  less  favorably 
or  even  hoetilely  on  the  Peace  Corps  if  It 
were  an  Instrument  of  our  Viet  Nam  effort. 
We  should  not  Jeopardize  the  Peace  Corps' 
success  by  exposing  It  to  that  risk. 

Because  the  Civic  Action  Ci^ps  would  op- 
erate In  a  combat  area  and  be  exposed  to 
hostile  military  and  terrorist  action.  I  believe 
that  Its  members  should  receive  the  full 
health,  hospitalization,  disability  compensa- 
tion and  assistance,  and  death  and  depend- 
ents benefits  that  mUltary  servicemen  re- 
ceive for  Viet  Nam  service. 

The  Corps  should  be  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  It  should  Include  engineers, 
construction  crafts,  medical  and  public 
health,  teachers,  agricultural  specialists,  fis- 
cal and  management  expyerts,  and  countless 
other  skills.  It  should  undertake  both  pub- 
lic works-type  programs  (water  systems. 
schools,  health  clinics,  etc.)  and  individual 
aid  (agricultural  yield  Improvement,  home 
Improvement,  business  or  Industry  tech- 
niques, vocational  training,  etc.).  It  should 
be  given  the  necessary  materials,  suppUei 
and  equipment  to  do  its  Job.  An  appropri- 
ate share  of  dilpplng  capacity  should  be 
saiocated  to  it  in  recognition  of  its  co-equal 
Importance  with  our  military  effort  in  win- 
ning the  Viet  Nam  war. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

Gkorgi  D.  Dtsart, 
National  Board  Member,  American  Vet- 
eran's Committee. 
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Two  Indicted  in  Riotin;  Lose  Poverty  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  Associ- 
ated Press  story  out  of  Houston  which 
stated  that  two  Texas  Southern  Univer- 
sity students,  who  were  under  indictment 
for  murder,  had  been  employed  by  OEC. 
Another  article,  from  the  August  6  issue 
of  the  Houston  Post  has  been  called  t« 
my  attention.  It  is  there  stated  that  the 
two  Involved  have  been  dismissed.  In 
fairness  to  all  concerned,  I  include  in  my 
remarks  the  Houston  Post  story.  It  fol- 
lows: 

IProm  the  Houston  Post,  Aug.  6,  1967] 

Two  INDICTKD  IN  RlOTlNO  LOSE  POVCRTT  JOBS 

The  former  Texas  Southern  University 
students  Indicted  for  murder  and  assault  to 
murder  in  the  May  16-17  rioting  at  the  school 
have  been  flred  from  their  Jobs  with  th« 
Harris  County  Community  Action  Assocls- 
Uon. 

"I  understand  that  the  two  gentlemen  In 
question  have  been  dismissed."  a  spokesmsn 
for  the  Office  of  Bcouomlc  Opportunity  in 
Washlngrton  said  Saturday. 

TrazaweU  Franklin  Jr,  SO.  and  Floyd 
Nichols,  26,  were  hh'ed  by  the  HCCAA  sfter 
the  riot  to  work  as  recreational  aides  In  park 


tad  playground  activities  and  to  anoourag* 
poor  youngsters  to  take  advantace  ot  tbm 
summer  Go  program. 

Qae  was  hired  in  late  June  and  the  other 
MTly  JtUy,  an  HOOAA  oOclal  said  Mday. 

The  spokesman  at  Washington  Mid  OBO 
Ijlring  restrictions  apply  only  to  persons  oon- 
Tlcted  of  felonies. 


Middle  East  RetolntioB  Adopted  by  tbe 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Texas, 
•t  49tii  Annnal  Department  ConventioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  JvUy 
27  to  30,  1967,  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Texas,  held  Its  49th  an- 
nual department  convention  In  Dallas, 
Tex. 

On  July  29,  the  Legion  adopted  a  Mid- 
dle East  resolution  which,  among  other 
things,  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  using  all  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, to  attempt  to  bring  about  direct 
Israel-Arab  negotiations. 

I  commend  the  text  of  the  resolution  to 
tbe  attention  of  our  colleagues  as 
follows: 

AimiCAN    Legion.    Department-  or    Texas, 
Resoltjtion 

Whereas,  a  stable  and  durable  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  a  matter  of  prime  na- 
tional interest  to  tbe  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  many  unresolved  Arab-Is- 
raeli differences  are  a  continuing  threat  to 
tbe  peace  and  well-being  of  the  area  and, 
for  various  strategic  and  historic  reasons,  to 
the  entire  wwld;  and 

Whereas,  the  first  step  toward  a  Just  and 
meaningful  settlement  of  those  differences 
must  be  taken  by  the  parties  concerned, 
using  such  third  party  or  International  as- 
sistance as  they  may  wish :  Now,  therefore  be 
it 

Besolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  in  convention  assembled  In 
Dallas,  Texas.  July  38-30,  1967,  that  the 
American  Legion  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  using  all  the  resources  at  his 
command,  to  attempt  to  bring  about  direct 
Arab-Israeli  negotiations;   and  be  it  further 

Besolved  that  pending  tbe  outcome  of 
rach  negotiations  it  should  be  the  policy  of 
tbe  United  States— 

(1)  To  uphold  the  national  and  interna- 
tional rights  of  aU  naUons  of  the  Middle 
East,  including  Israel's  right  to  existence 
with  recognized  and  secure  boundaries,  and 
its  right  to  free  maritime  passage  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Oulf  of  Aqaba; 

(3)  To  extend  a  commensurate  share  of 
•saist&nce  to  the  Arab  refugees; 

(3)  To  offer  to  meet  with  all  concerned 
nations  for  the  development  of  an  equitable, 
Jong-range  solution  of  the  Middle  East  refu- 
(M  problem;  and 

(4)  To  continue  efforts  to  secure  multl- 
Uteral  agreements  for  reasonable  limitations 
on  arms  shipments  to  the  nations  of  the 
Wddle  East;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  If  the  Arab  leaders  refuse 
to  enter  Into  negotUtlons  with. the  IsraeUs, 
the  United  States  should  Uf  t  lU  embargo  on 
«ms  shipments  to  Israel  Inamedlately  upon 
™dlng  that  any  Arab  country  or  any  com- 
Dinatlon  of  such  countries  has  secured  from 
the  Soviet   Union   or   elsewhere    a   level   or 


kind  at  wwpops  beyond  that  wttldi  It  poa- 
■e— ed  prtor  to  tb«  osms*  at  boatlUtlwi  In 
Jnna  1997. 


ance  has  become  virtually  unobtainable  for 
theft  and  vandalism.) 


InsnraBce  Difficdt  To  Gel  in  die  Ctiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
growing  problon  of  securing  adequate 
Insurance  coverage  In  our  urban  areas. 
As  a  result  of  the  riots  In  our  cities  In- 
surance companies  are  charging  prohib- 
itive rates  or  refusing  to  write  Insurance 
at  all. 

The  Inability  to  get  adequate  insurance 
means  a  business  can  be  ruined  over- 
night. The  Insiurance  problem  could  thus 
precipitate  an  even  greater  economic 
problem.  Yesterday  I  alluded  to  this 
problem  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr,  Smathers]  for  his  bill, 
S.  1484 

An  article  by  Drew  Pearson  In  the  Au- 
gust 18.  Jewish  Press,  discusses  this  prob- 
lem and  points  directly  at  the  growing 
difficulty  of  securing  adequate  insurance. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  and  wish"  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Riot  Backlash 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Dozens  of  merchants  whose  stores  have 
been  destroyed  or  damaged  In  race  riots  have 
complained  to  their  Congressmen  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  balking  at  paying 
off  damage  claims. 

The  damage  from  riots  this  summer  has 
been  so  staggering  that  the  claims  could 
almost  bankrupt  some  insurance  companies. 
As  a  result  they  are  claiming  that  the  riots 
really  amounted  to  "insurrection."  There 
happens  to  be  a  clause  in  most  insiirance 
policies  making  them  Invalid  in  case  of  in- 
surrection. 

"The  merchants  have  also  encountered 
other  delays  and  excuses.  Even  before  the 
Newark  and  Detroit  riots,  inisurance  com- 
panies raised  their  rates  on  the  ghetto  prop- 
erty until  the  premiums  were  prohibitively 
high. 

The  National  Liquor  Stores  Association 
learned  from  a  survey  that  one  third  of  their 
members  either  have  partial  insurance  or  no 
Insurance  at  all  because  of  the  hlgb-rlsk 
rates.  Many  have  been  forced  to  pay  more 
than  double  the  previotis  U.S.  rates  for  lim- 
ited Insurance  from  Lloyds  of  London. 

Not  only  riots  but  the  crime  increase  has 
contributed  to  the  insurance  headache.  One 
Washington,  D.C.,  Uquor  dealer,  who  had 
paid  out  170,000  in  Insurance  premiums  over 
the  years  without  filing  a  single  claim,  had 
his  Insurance  summarily  cancelled  after  a 
single  holdup.  Another,  who  was  already  pay- 
ing the  top  rates,  got  an  extra  tl.SOO  added 
to  his  bill  following  a  break-in. 

Some  merchants  unable  to  afford  insur- 
ance, have  now  been  wiped  out.  Most  of  the 
others,  so  far.  have  been  unable  to  collect. 
Legislation  has  now  been  Introduced,  bow- 
ever,  to  shift  the  burden  to  the  taxpayers  and 
let  the  federal  government  help  underwrite 
Insurance  on  slum  property. 

(Note. — The  insurance  companies  paid  off 
$40  million  in  claims  foUovirlng  the  1986 
Watts  riots.  But  fire  insurance  rates  there 
immediately  shot  up  500  percent,  and  insur- 


Steelworkers'  Pretidert  I.  W.  Abel  En- 
dorses Consnmer  CttSk  Protection  Act 
in  Testimony  Before  Contnmer  Af  airs 
Subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SUUIVAN 

or  lUBSouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  this 
morning  to  preside  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  where  International  President 
I.  W.  Abel  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  gave  one  of  the  best  statements 
we  have  heard  In  2  weeks  of  hearings  on 
the  need  for  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
11601.  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  Abel  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
labor  leader — head  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  highly  respected  imlons  in  the 
Nation — but  he  Is  also  a  public-spirited 
citizen  who  gives  generously  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  Issues  of  importance  to  all 
Americans  and  to  his  coimtry.  In  the  tra- 
dition of  the  late  Philip  Murray,  founder 
of  the  steelworkers'  union  more  than  30 
years  ago,  Mr.  Abel  has  served  in  num- 
erous assignments  at  the  request  of  his 
country's  leadership,  and  Is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders. 

As  a  member  of  that  Commission,  he 
has  had  opportunity  to  leam  at  first- 
hand some  of  the  causes  of  unrest  lead- 
ing to  despair  and  violence  in  this  coun- 
try, and  sees  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  recent  rioting  in  some  parts 
of  this  country  and  what  can  only  be 
called  predatory  credit  practices. 

PREDATORY    CREDrT    PRACTICES    ENCOURAGE    "VIO- 
<,XNT   Itn-ITANT" 

Mr.  Abel  put  it  this  way: 

As  was  pointed  out  to  this  committee  by 
Sargent  Shrlver,  director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  "It  is  the  low-Income 
consumer  who  Is  most  likely  to  fall  prey  to 
the  imscruplous  merchant  or  lender,  be- 
cause It  is  the  low-income  consumer  who  is 
undereducated.  who  needs  the  credit,  and 
who  must  hunt  for  the  bargain  with  the  low 
down-payment".  It  Is  little  wonder,  then, 
that  pent-up  resentment  in  the  ghettos  can 
become  the  fertile  ground  for  the  violent 
militant. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  steelwork- 
ers' president  endorsed  not  only  the 
thrust  and  concept  of  HJl.  11601  but 
most  of  its  provisions  and  details.  He 
called  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  garnish- 
ment as  the  major  tool  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous seller  or  lender  in  consummating 
his  transaction.  Mr.  Abel  also  suiHX>rted 
a  broad  list  of  other  reforms  in  the  con- 
sumer credit  field  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quired disclosure  of  finance  chairges  re- 
lating to  extension  of  credit. 

Mr.  Abel's  excellent  statement  follows : 
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drATncnrr  or  L  W.  Abb.,  Pmannmr.  Vtrmo 
Steklwoskcxs  oy  AmsiCA,  Bktoui  thx 
Sttbcommittes  ok  CoNsmint  Aptahis, 
Sousa  Banking  and  CumBBNCT  Committzk, 
ON  Truth  in  Lendenq 

My  luune  la  I.  W.  Abel,  I  am  PreBldent  of 
the  United  Steelworkera  of  Amerlc*  which  1* 
an  organlBatloa  comi^lalng  orer  a  million 
and  a  quarter  working  people.  I  appear  be- 
fore you  to  support  the  principle.  Incor- 
porated In  HJt.  11801,  that  aU  finance 
charges,  involved  In  consumer  credit,  be  con- 
verted to  the  common  denominator  of  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate  and  be  disclosed  to  the 
consumer. 

At  long  last  the  issue  of  truth-tn-lending 
is  before  a  House  committee,  rot  more  than 
seven  years,  this  legislation  was  trapped  in 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
without  any  glimmer  of  hope  that  it  would 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  vote.  It 
was  during  those  years  that  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Paul  Douglaa  kept  the  leg- 
islation allTe.  The  American  consumer  owes 
a  great  debt  at  gratitude  to  this  man  for 
his  crusading  spirit  to  protect  the  average 
working  man  from  misleading  and,  at  times. 
unscrupTiloua  credit  practices  In  the  market 
place. 

The  bard  woik  and  persistence  of  this  com- 
mittee will.  I  hope,  be  instrumental  In  cor- 
recting Botne  unneeded  compromises  made 
In  the  Senate-passed  Mil  and  In  contribut- 
ing soma  new  ccmcepts  of  its  own  to  the 
original  UU. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  grass-roots  concern  about  and 
awareness  at  the  plight  of  the  consumer.  As 
a  matt«r  ot  puMlc  policy,  the  old  adage  "I«t 
the  buyer  beware"  has  been  rejected  by  the 
American  people.  CongreBs,  for  the  most  part, 
has  reacted  favorably  to  this  demand  for 
legislative  action.  A  conmmer-orlented  Con- 
gress has  gradually  expanded  the  areas  of 
its  scrutiny  where  the  safety  of  the  con- 
sumer was  at  stake.  It  has  also  taken  some 
steps  when  hla  economic  Interests  were  In- 
volved. Oonsamer  credit  vitally  affects  the 
economic  weU<4)ping  at  tmrj  American 
family.  Statistics  presented  to  your  com- 
mittee indicate  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
consumer  credit  from  (80  btlUoci,  just  six 
yean  ago.  to  a  current  rate  In  1060  of  $96 
billion.  The  Interest  charges  are  over  912  ^ 
bUUon. 

Proper  use  of  credit  la,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant factor  contributing  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  economy.  However,  the  con- 
sumer cannot  make  a  wise  decision  in  the 
use  of  ezedlt  unless  he  has  sulllclent  knowl- 
edge about  the  credit  transaction.  Tlie  con- 
sumer has  the  right  to  know  the  true  cost  of 
borrowing.  Just  aa  he  has  the  right  to  know 
the  price  ot  any  other  commodity  he  pur- 
ehasea.  Purthermoie.  as  was  pointed  out  to 
this  eonuntttee  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director 
Of  the  Oflloe  of  Koonomlc  Qpport\inity,  "It 
Is  the  low-income  consumer  who  is  most 
likely  to  fall  prey  to  the  tuucnq>ulou8  mer- 
chant or  lender,  becauM  It  is  the  low-Income 
consumer  who  is  ondereducated.  who  need 
the  credit,  and  who  most  hunt  for  the  bar- 
gain with  tba  low  down-payment".  It  la  lit- 
tle wonder,  then,  that  pent-up  resentment 
In  the  ghettos  can  become  the  fertile  ground 
for  the  violent  militant. 

The  truth-ln-lending  legislation,  there- 
fore, would  iHovlde  both  Information  and 
protection.  The  key  tool  Is  the  provision 
which  requires  that  there  be  a  full  disclosure 
both  In  doUor  terms  and  in  onntuU  percent- 
age ratcM  at  the  coat  of  credit  which  la  ex- 
tended in  making  a  piutdtase  or  obtaining 
a  loan.  When  credit  transactions  are  re- 
duced to  a,jednunon  deaomlnator  In  terms 
of  an  annwsil  poventage  rate,  than  there  can 
be  an  adequate  comparison  between  the  vari- 
ous forma  of  credit  which  are  offered.  Fur- 
thermore, the  consumer  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  whether  ha  can  afford  the 


credit.  This,  I  think,  la  very  important.  Th* 
consvimer  should,  at  leaat,  be  given  the  in- 
formation so  that  be  can  make  tlutt  choice 
for  himself. 

I  em.phaslze  this  factor  of  "ability  to  pay" 
because  it  haa  been  the  experience  of  sav- 
ing and  loan  associations  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  primary  cause  of  de- 
fault for  many  homeowners  has  been  the 
overburdening  monthly  payment  obliga- 
tions on  other  consumer  debts  and  loans. 
These  borrowers  admit  getting  into  fi- 
nancial difficulty  without  knowing  It.  When 
they  came  to  a  realization  that  they  could 
not  keep  up  their  payment*,  they  loet  not 
only  the  articles  which  they  purchased  on 
time,  but  their  homes  as  well. 

The  unwary  consumer  is  too  often  misled 
by  the  sale  with  the  low  down-payment  and 
the  low  monthly  rate.  He  is  usually  not  aware 
that  the  final  price  of  bis  piucbase  may 
well  be  beyond  his  means. 

The  small  loan  companies,  by  failing  to 
disclose  the  annual  interest  charge,  or  by 
misrepresenting  the  charges  to  be  only  six 
percent,  are  able  to  extract  from  the  consum- 
er rates  which  vary  from  thirty-five  percent 
up  to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  percent. 

Four  years  ago  this  month,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  A  number 
of  steelworkers  testified  before  that  com- 
nUttee.  One  of  them,  a  president  of  a  local 
union  with  many  years  of  seniority  in  a  VS. 
Steel  plant,  was  a  good  credit  risk.  Tet  on  a 
loan  of  9152  ha  paid  an  Interest  rate  of  over 
seventy  one  percent.  He  was  completely  un- 
aware of  the  charge  and  could  have  obtained 
the  same  amount  at  a  local  bank  for  much 
less  Interest. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate  the 
various  methods  of  subterfuge  used  by  small 
loan  companies  and  finance  institutions  to 
hide  the  true  annual  rate  of  Interest.  This 
committee  is  by  now  fully  aware  of  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  every  member  of 
this  committee  haa  Introduced  a  rate  dis- 
closure bill.  Iiet  me,  however,  address  myself 
to  some  areas  of  controversy. 

(1)  Revolving  credit  plans. 

There  la  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
open-end  or  revolving  credit  plans  should  be 
exempt  from  coverage  of  the  annual  dis- 
closure requirement.  Claims  have  been  made 
by  retail  associations  that  the  rate  can  not  be 
translated  Into  annual  i>ercentage  terms. 
These  claims  have  been  refuted  by  reliable 
experts. 

Most  department  stores  charge  1 V4  percent 
per  month  oa  the  unpaid  balance.  This 
equals  eighteen  percent  a  year  and  the  stores 
should  be  required  to  make  such  a  disclosure. 
The  family  which  is  coiinting  its  pennies  can 
ill  afford  to  have  its  income  sifted  away  at 
rates  of  eighteen  percent  a  year. 

Despite  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the  so- 
called  "free  ride"  period  does  not  really  repre- 
sent free  use  of  credit.  During  tboee  periods, 
the  lack  of  credit  charge  is  reflected  In  a 
higher  price  of  the  article.  Hence,  the  credit 
should  not  be  measured  from  the  date  of  the 
purchase,  but  from  the  date  the  service 
charge  actually  begins.  HJl.  11401  rejects  the 
spurious  argfument  of  the  retailers  that  re- 
volving credit  charges  cannot  be  calculated 
on  an  annual  basis.  We  agree. 

Tha  bill  introduced  by  Oongreeswoman 
Sullivan  rectifies  the  compromise  which  the 
Senate  (S-S)  aiade  on  this  Issue  by  requir-«» 
Ing  annual  percentage  disclosure  ot  all 
charges  incurred  In  these  plans.  I  can  con- 
cur, surprlaln^y  enough.  In  the  statement 
ot  the  American  Bankers  Association  that 
this  category  of  credit  should  not  be  ex- 
empt from  the  same  requirements  which  ap- 
ply to  other  creditor*.  According  to  tha 
A.B.A.,  a  single,  nondiscriminatory  system  of 
time  disclosure  should  be  iinlformly  applied 
to  all  creditors  and  all   type  of  credit. 

The  competition  which  tlie  banks  are  of- 
fering through  bank  credit  cards  could  ba 


beneficial  to  the  consumer.  If  we  are  Inter- 
ested In  giving  the  consumer  a  real  oppor- 
tunity, then  there  Is  every  reason  why  we 
should  «icouraga  wholesome  oc»npetitlon 
among  these  creditors. 

Furthermore,  ttie  Senate's  version  could 
become  an  escape  hatch  whereby  installment 
or  closed-end  credit  plans  could  be  con- 
verted into  revolving  credit  plans  and  there- 
by escape  annual  disclosure. 

The  "Installment  open-end  credit  plan" 
wherein  the  creditor  retains  a  security  in- 
terest In  the  property  purchased  and  the 
borrower  does  not  pay  more  than  sixty  per- 
cent of  the  unpaid  balance  within  one  year 
is  arbitrarily  designed  to  exempt  other  open- 
end  or  revolving  credit  plans.  We  oppose  such 
exemptions  and,  hence,  the  need  lor  tbe 
above  mentioned  definition. 

(2)  Finance  charges. 

We  strongly  uijge  that  H.R.  11601,  which 
Includes  credit  health  and/or  life  insurance 
premiums  within  the  definition  of  a  finance 
charge,  be  approved.  The  Senate  bill  ex- 
cludes these  premiums  even  though,  in  most 
cases,  they  are  incident  to  the  extension  erf 
credit.  The  use  of  this  insurance,  in  many 
cases,  Is  a  subterfuge  for  raising  the  true 
cost  of  the  loan  to  the  borrower.  By  quoting 
a  lower  Interest  charge  and  then  requiring 
the  borrower,  as  a  condition  for  receipt  oi 
the  loan,  to  purchase  a  credit  life  insurance, 
the  creditor.  In  reality,  may  be  charging  a 
very  high  rate  of  Interest. 

Moreover,  thers  Is  growing  evidence  of  a 
tie-in  between  the  small  loan  companies  and 
credit  life  insurance.  In  testimony  bMon 
the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcomjnittee  evidence 
was  g^ven  that  banks,  finance  companies, 
and  other  consumer-loan  institutions  re- 
quire their  borrowers  to  take  out  certain  in- 
surance policies  for  which  they  are  getting 
kickbacks  from  the  Insurers.  In  such  cases, 
the  creditor  ac^pts  the  highest  bid  rather 
than  the  lowest  for  this  tsrpe  of  insurance  be- 
cause he  can  receive  the  difference  in  a 
kickback. 

In  many  cases  credit  companies  set  up 
their  own  Insurance  com.panles.  In  an  tr- 
tlcle  which  appeared  in  the  New  RepvbUc, 
James  Rldgeway  discloses  that  the  CIT  Fi- 
nance Corporation  through  a  wholly-owned 
subeldiary,  the  North  American  Company. 
Insures  Its  credit  life  Insxirance  poUclea 
where  in  there  was  a  gross  profit  ca  fifty  per- 
cent in  premiums  or  (6.8  million  in  IMS.  And 
this  profit  is  on  top  of  the  rate  that  Is  al- 
ready being  charged  for  the  loan.  (I  should 
like  at  this  point  in  my  testimony  to  submit 
two  articles  for  the  record  dealing  with  thU 
subject) . 

(3)  Small     ^r^stallment     transactions. 
Unfortunately,    the   Senate    bill   exempt* 

from  coverage  Installment  sales  and  loan 
transactions  In  which  the  finance  charge  Is 
lees  than  910.  The  reason  for  thla  exclusion 
defies  explanation.  In  a  bill  which  la  ad- 
mittedly designed  to  afford  the  consumer 
protection,  the  proponents  for  this  drop-out 
from  coverage  claim  that  tha  interest  rate  It 
so  high  that,  and  I  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Federal  Reao-ve  Board.  "(The 
creditors]  may  be  understandably  reluctant 
to  disclose  a  hig^  annual  percentage  rate, 
and  might  instead  simply  discontinue  this 
type  of  credit."  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  th»t 
the  consumer  himself  might  well  decide  to 
discontinue  this  type  of  purchase  if  he  knew 
wtiat  the  true  charges  were.  It  is  that  right 
which  we  are  trying  to  provide  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  also  concerned  t£af  a  single  unit 
of  purchase  might  be  subdivided  into  part* 
In  order  to  come  under  the  910  finance 
charge  loophole.  The  purchase,  for  instance, 
of  a  950  chair  -wittx.  a  95  finance  charge  at 
the  end  of  the  month  amounts  to  a  ISO 
percent  annual  rate. 

The  exclusion  of  these  transactions  would 
of  course,  have  a  real  adverse  impact  upon 
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the  low-Income  wage  earner  who  needs  the 
protection  of  this  bill  the  most. 

(♦)   Garnishment. 

Madam  Chairman,  a  federal  antl-garnlsh- 
ment  law  is  long  overdue.  Tou  are  weU 
aware  of  the  vicious  repercussions  of  gam- 
lalunents.  Many  employers,  rather  than  un- 
dertake the  costly  procedure  to  garnishee 
wages,  will  discharge  the  worker.  Or  the 
worker,  driven  by  the  threat  of  discharge  or 
loss  of  reputation,  will  seek  out  other  loan 
companies  to  pay  oS  the  original  loan. 
Bventually.  maay  of  them  end  up  In  the 
bands  of  the  "loan  sharks." 

Garnishment  increases  the  security  of  the 
creditor  thereby  making  them  willing  to 
extend  credit  to  borrowers  that  they  other- 
wise might  not  accommodate.  The  protec- 
tion, which  the  creditor  thus  obtains,  makes 
him  most  eager  to  entice  the  wage  earner 
into  his  tender  trap. 

Stripped  of  this  jjrlvilege  the  lenders  will 
be  more  cautious  in  their  extension  of 
credit  The  labor  movement  has  consistently 
opposed  the  garnishment  of  wages.  It  is  rem- 
tniseent  of  the  days  when  workers  were 
thrown  m  jail  until  such  time  as  they  would 
pay  their  debts.  Now,  Instecul  of  seizing  his 
person,  they  seize  his  wages  and,  in  many 
cases,  his  Job. 

Last  year  the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
an  article  indicating  that  at  the  Inland  Steel 
^an  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  each  pay 
period  the  company  makes  deductions  from 
about  2,000  production  employees — all  of 
whom  are  members  of  our  union.  Inland 
annually  pays  out  more  than  9500.000  in 
withheld  wages  to  creditors. 

Even  the  editorial  page  of  the  Journal 
remarka  that:  "In  their  own  Interest  lenders 
could  stand  a  stronger  dash  of  self-restraint. 
By  paying  a  little  less  attention  to  boosting 
their  business  and  a  little  more  to  borrower's 
actual  ability  to  repay,  they  not  only  would 
protect  their  own  solvertcy  but  poeslbly  head 
off  new  restrictive  legislation." 

I  understand  that  Inland  Steel  has  written 
to  Congressman  Annunzlo  expressing  their 
concern  that  these  garnishments  not  only 
ire  a  heavy  financial  burden  to  the  company 
but  that  "this  repayment  device  may  well 
lead  to  the  extension  of  credit  to  wage 
earners  in  situations  where  credit  mora 
reasonably  might  be  withheld." 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Labor 
Department  "How  Oamlaheed  Workers  Fare 
Under  Arbitration,"  wliich  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
mentions  that  a  worker's  going  into  debt, 
like  any  other  off-duty  conduct,  generally 
ihould  be  of  no  concern  to  the  employer. 
However,  If  defaulted  debts  are  subject  to 
gsmlahment,  then  arbitrators  tend  to  treat 
this  the  same  as  oflC-dtrty  misconduct  and 
uphold  the  right  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge the  worker. 

In  many  states  the  labor  movement  is 
taying  to  get  the  state  leglslattirea  to  pass 
laws  to  prevent  discharge  due  to  garnish- 
ment. Where  there  la  an  organized  plant 
the  discharge  is  subject  to  the  grievance 
procedure  "and  arbitrary  discharge  la  pre- 
wited.  But  what  about  the  many  unorga- 
nised low-Income  vrorkers  who  are  most  sub- 
ject to  the  blandishments  of  easy-money 
aivertteement  What  recourse  do  they  have 
^ers  there  is  no  union  to  protect  them. 
At  the  very  least,  there  should  be  a  federal 
•aw  prohibiting  the  discharge  Of  employees 
beeauae  of  garnishment. 

In  some  cases  the  tenacious  lender  pur- 
«u«s  the  employer  into  another  state  Jurta- 
<Uctlon  where  there  may  be  more  liberal 
•kmishment  laws.  One  steel  oorporatlon  has 
actively  pushed  a  bUl  to  Congress  to  prevent 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
•»««ing  a  garnishment  decree  which  la  not 
whsJstent  with  the  state  law  In  which  the 
*ortar  resides  and  draws  hla  iiusome.  For 
"•t»nce,  the  state  of  Pennslyvanla  prevents 
laraiahment  but  it  la  of  no  avaU  to  the 


worker  If  the  District  of  Columbia  courta 
can  attach  his  wages. 

Strong  testimony  was  given  to  you  by  a 
group  ot  referees  In  bankruptcy  wherein  they 
attest  to  the  fact  that  in  those  states  where 
there  Is  no  garnishment  there  la  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  numbo'  of  personal  bank- 
ruptcy cases.  According  to  Mr.  Elmore  White- 
hurst,  Texas,  "It  is  my  considered  Judgment 
that  It  is  the  result  of  these  prohibltiona  and 
not  a  mere*  coincidence  that  the  bankruptcy 
courts  In  Texas  have  a  far  less  number  of 
wage  earner  crises  than  states  of  lesser  popu- 
lation which  nave  severe  g^arnlshment  stat- 
utes." 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a 
prohibition  of  garnishment  of  current  wages 
has  by  any  means  put  loan  companies  out  of 
business.  It  has  not  happ>ened  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  wlU  not  happen  elsewhere. 

The  ezi>erlence  of  many  of  our  state  labor 
federatioiis  at  the  state  legislatures  indicate 
that  a  federal  law  is  necessary.  In  some  states 
there  Is  absolutely  no  protection.  In  others, 
there  are  various  degrees  of  protection.  Only 
three  states  (Texas,  Florida  and  Pennsyl- 
vania) have  a  total  prohibition.  It  is  now 
time  to  have  a  uniform  federal  prohibition. 
I.  therefore,  urge  that  thla  committee  retain 
the  antl -garnishment  provision  of  HJt. 
11601. 

rNFOBCKMEMT 

H  R.  11601  is  stronger  than  the  Senate  bill 
In  that  it  provides  more  than  "self-enforce- 
ment." Administrative  enforcement  of  the 
Act  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  through 
cease  and  desist  orders  are  a  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  right  of  an  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual to  bring  civil  suit  where  Information 
has  not  been  properly  provided.  We  note  that 
the  Board  Is  reluctant  to  assume  thla  reepon- 
Bibility,  although  it  recognizes  that  "self- 
enforcement  Is  probably  less  effective,  how- 
ever, in  the  field  of  advertising." 
vsvrur 

The  question  as  to  what  should  t»e  the 
maximum  celling  for  Interest  charges  la 
quite  a  different  one  from  whether  there 
should  be  a  ceiling.  We  agree  that  usurious 
rates  should  be  proscribed.  We  are  not  in  a 
position,  however,  to  advise  this  committee 
what  that  rate  should  be.  The  various  types 
of  credit  situations  should  be  reviewed  by 
this  committee.  The  relationship  of  an  in- 
terest rate  to  the  all -inconclusive  finance 
charge  must  be  made.  But  we  support  the 
idea  that  all  charges  which  are  incident  to 
the  loan  should  also  be  included  in  any  cal- 
culation of  a  ceiling.  Otherwise,  we  are  feiu'- 
ful  that  a  low-Interest  ceiling  will  be  com- 
pensated by  high  finance  charges.  Certainly, 
the  question  of  the  rate  could  be  an  area  of 
investigation  by  the  proposed  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumw  Finance.  The  salutary 
effect  of  a  discloeure  Wli  will,  we  hope,  create 
an  atmosphere  of  compertltlon  among  credi- 
tors which  would  help  to  drive  down  Interest 
charges. 

tXJNCLUSION 

Madam  Chairman,  we  know  that  effective 
lobbjrlng  by  finsmclal  institutions  has  pre- 
vented an  earlier  enactment  of  a  trutta-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  However,  In  the  process  the 
American  people  have  been  educated  about 
the  issue.  There  is  now  both  a  need  and  a 
demand  for  this  legislation.  A  national  con- 
sensus has  evolved.  Your  committee,  we  hope, 
will  give  legislative  expression  to  that  con- 
sensus. The  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  in  order  to  add  its  voice  to  that  con- 
sensus. 

Inland  Steel  Co.. 

August  3,  19€7. 
Hon.  Pkank  Anntjnbio, 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  an 
Consumer  Affairs,  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Congeessman  Annttnzio:  Mr.  Joseph 
L.  Block,  Chairman  of  Inland  Steel  Company, 


has  a£ked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  July 
29,  1967.  concerned  with  HJl.  11601.  the  pro- 
posed Oonsimier  Credit  Protection  Act,  of 
which  you  are  a  coeponsor  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  You  were  good  enough  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  proposed  legislation 
along  with  a  summary  of  It. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  which 
have  a  direct  relationship  to  our  operation 
are  those  requiring  full  discloeure  of  credit 
terms  and  prohibiting  the  garnishment  of 
wages.  We  axe  tn  favor  of  both  of  these  pro- 
visions In  the  bill. 

While  we  are  aware  that  It  may  be  con- 
tended that  full  dlscloetKe  of  credit  terms 
may  often  fall  on  deaf  ears,  we  believe  that 
many  wage  earners  for  the  first  time  will 
learn  the  full  extent  of  the  cost  to  them  of 
credit  extended  and  ooneequently  may  be 
leas  inclined  to  assume  additional  credit 
obligations  that  they  cannot  reasonably 
carry.  Certainly  full  disclosure  at  credit 
terms  can  do  no  harm  to  the  buying  public. 
Probably  we  cannot  aasees  the  full  advan- 
tage of  disclosure  tuatU  we  have  experienced 
it  in  practice. 

Wage  garnishments  constitute  a  heavy  and 
coatly  administrative  burden  for  this  Com- 
pany. In  fact  in  your  above-mentioned  letter 
you  referred  to  certain  etatlstiCB  aboirt  In- 
land that  appeared  in  a  Wail  Street  Journal 
article  of  last  year.  Foe  your  Information  we 
do  not  pursue  a  policy  oC  discharging  em- 
ployees on  account  of  garnishment  actions 
or  even  In  the  case  of  repeated  or  excessive 
garnishments.  Quite  apart  from  the  adminis- 
trative burden  that  garnishmenta  impose  on 
any  large-size  company,  we  believe  that  this 
repayment  device  may  weU  lead  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  wage  earners  In  situations 
where  credit  more  reasonably  might  be  with- 
held and  in  fact  serves  to  enhance  the  credit 
problems  to  which  many  employees  find 
themselves  subject. 

Perhaps  also  should  be  added  the  obeerva- 
Uon  that  garnishment  actions  constitute  an 
undue  burden  for  otir  courta  which  are  al- 
ready severely  taxed  by  other  kinds  of 
litigation. 

We  hope  the  foregoing  ccmmenta  may  be 
helpful  to  you  In  yo\ir  consideration  ol  the 
profxjsed  legislation. 

Needless  to  say  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
your    thoughtful    letter    In    aollcitlng   such 
observations  as  we  might  care  to  make. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OxoaOE  A.  Rannet, 
Vice  President  and  General  CounseL 


A  Frank  Talk  Witb  the  Pre9ident 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  Z967 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  in  July,  President  Johnson  invited 
a  reporter  from  Der  Stem,  a  leading 
magazine  in  Germany,  to  spend  a  few 
hotirs  with  him  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  In 
TexEis. 

As  a  result  of  this  visit  the  reporter. 
Henri  Nannen,  hsis  written  an  Interesting 
and  timely  article.  It  includes  material 
about  the  President's  meeting  with  Kosy- 
gin  at  Glassboro  and  our  country's  re- 
lationship with  West  Germany. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  with 
Der  Stem's  wide  circulation,  this  article 
will  clear  up  many  of  the  misconceptions 
held  by  Europeans  about  the  present  ad- 
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ministration.  Moreover,  I  think  I 
well  commend  It  as  timely  reading  mat- 
ter for  my  cc^eaffues  and  otber  Ameri- 
Icans. 

So  It  is  for  this  purpoee  that  I  insert 
excerpts  from  the  article  in  the  Rxcohd: 
A  Tmakk  Talx.  with  tkk  Prcsidkmt 
(By  Henri  Nannen) 

The  InTltatlon  bad  arrived  aome  weeks 
ago,  but  the  date  was  fixed  ao  suddenly 
that  tbere  was  bardly  time  to  pack.  Chan- 
cellor Klaatnger  had  been  compelled  to  can- 
cel bla  Tlalt  to  Washington.  This  had  been 
scbeduled  for  July  8,  a  Saturday.  The  call 
cam*  early  Friday.  President  Johnson,  I  was 
told,  bad  flown  to  Texas  to  spend  the  week- 
end at  bis  ranch,  and  would  be  happy  to  see 
me  the  next  morning.  The  LUFTHANSA 
plane  took  off  from  Hambiirg  at  1:46  pjn. 
It  v^ni^^i*  In  New  York  at  6:16  pjn.  At  Ken- 
nedy airport  we  changed  to  an  Eastern  Air- 
lines plane.  My  lellow  reporter,  Tbeo  Som- 
mer  of  Diet  Zeit  came  along  with  me,  and 
in  New  Y»k  we  were  joined  by  Stern  re- 
porter Bob  Lebeck.  with  his  cameras.  At  11 
pjn.  at  San  Antonio  the  air  hits  us  like 
a  hot  towel.  The  thennometer  registers'  103. 
In  Oermany  It  Is  now  6  a.m. 

Next  meaning  at  eight,  Oeorge  Christian, 
White  HouM  spokesman,  waits  for  us  in 
front  of  the  El  Troplcano  Hotel.  It  is  an 
hour  and  a  half  drive  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  LBJ  ranch. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Johnson  has  on  dusty  brown  shoes,  brown 
slacks,  over  it  an  olive-colored  bush  jacket, 
short  sleeved,  with  the  top  two  buttons  open, 
bhowlng  a  chest  of  grey  hairs.  He  takes  off 
the  light  beige  colored  balloon  cap  and  the 
sun  glasses,  we  go  to  meet  each  other,  a  big 
and  treckled  hand  is  proffered  In  a  firm  and 
cordial  grip.  What  words  does  one  use  when 
suddenly  fadng  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  Western  world?  That  we  are  happy  and 
grateful  for  the  Invitation,  Mr  President, 
because  we  have  not  forgotten  that  you  came 
to  see  us  In  one  of  our  darkest  hours,  back 
then  when  the  Berlin  wall  was  erected  "Yes," 
Johnson  replied,  lost  In  thought,  "those 
were  trying  times." 

He  shakes  hands  with  my  fellow  newsmen 
Theo  Sommer  and  Bob  Lebeck,  then  he  walks 
ahead.  "Let's  sit  down  outblde,"  he  suggests. 
"There  Is  shade  here,  and  a  bit  of  breeze." 
We  agree,  "l^en  pick  up  a  chair,  gentle- 
men."— 

We  quickly  say  hello  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  who 
Is  wearing  summer  slacks  of  pink  shantung, 
with  a  maroon  silk  blouse,  sun  goggles  and  a 
motoring  cap. 

She  takes  off  her  goggles  and  cap,  her 
smile  ta  much  more  feminine  and  cordial 
than  it  often  seems  in  photographs,  and  she 
looks  younger — not  at  all  like  a  grandmother. 
"Now  I  better  leave  you  alone,  gentlemen," 
she  says  and  promises  to  send  out  some- 
thing to  drink. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Farmer  Johnson  tells  us  that  he  has  just 

flnlabed  getting  In  the  hay.  Eight  thousand 
bales  of  bay  he  stacked  In  his  bams — for  the 
cattle  and  for  the  game  on  his  ranch.  Each 
year,  he  sells  60  to  76  calves  from  his  heard 
of  breeding  cattle.  Now,  he  Is  planning  to 
reduce  the  herd  to  176  <»  fewer.  "More  I  can- 
nqt  handle  akme."  This  Is  big-scale  farmer 
Johnson  talking.  He  talks  about  real  estate 
prices,  which  have  risen  to  $450  per  acre 
(Johnson  bought  his  ranch  and  house  In  1962 
for  lao.OCX).  He  put  another  112,000  Into  the 
house  at  the  time) . 

Gradually  the  talks  veers  around  to  poli- 
tics. He  fully  appreciates  the  reasons  why 
Chancellor  Bllealnger  had  to  suddenly  call  off 
his  trip  to  Washington.  So  you  have  some 
financial  problems  of  your  own.  All  of  us 
have  such  housAold  problems.  Who  doesn't? 
I'm  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  Chancellor 
at  atmie  other  date. 


Quickly  he  gets  around  to  his  favorite 
topic — OlaaSboro.  He  feels  that  his  summit 
meeting  with  Koeygln  has  been  by  far  the 
most  important  encounter  during  his  time 
m  office,  perhi^M  the  most  important  East- 
West  encounter  since  the  war.  It  is  always  a 
good  thing  to  be  face  to  face  with  your  op- 
posite niunber.  That  is  how  to  get  to  know 
the  other  fellow,  to  understand  his  way  of 
talking,  to  understand  better  what  he  means. 

The  Soviet  Premier  with  whom  he  talked 
a  total  of  ten  hours  struck  him  like  an  Amer- 
ican buBlneasman — cool,  precise,  purposeful. 
He  might  have  been  the  boss  of  A.T.  &  T., 
largest  of  American  corporations  and  one  of 
the  biggest  In  the  world. 

When  Johnson  talks  about  Kosygln.  he 
cannot  hide  his  respect.  The  Russian  is  what 
In  America  Is  known  as  an  eye  watcher,  a 
man  who  looks  you  constantly  in  the  eyes 
when  talking.  Johnson  did  likewise.  Koeygln 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  on  Johnson's  right.  A 
small  table  stood  between  them.  The  Russian 
Interpreter.  Victor  Sukhodrov,  translated 
simulatenously.  Koeygln  kept  bis  eyes  on  the 
President  as  If  they  were  radar  beams,  as  if 
he  wanted  to  read  what  went  on  behind  that 
forehead.  When  he  wanted  a  gulp  of  coffee, 
his  hand  probed  over  the  table,  felt  for  the 
cup,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the  President: 
only  than  did  his  hands  grasp  the  cup  and 
he  drank  from  It.  In  the  same  way  Johnson's 
big  hand  searched  for  the  glass  of  water:  the 
conversation  never  broke  off  for  an  Instant, 
and  the  eyes  never  strayed  away. 

Was  Johnson  really  a  farmer,  the  Russian 
wanted  to  know.  Did  he  own  the  land  down 
there  in  Texas,  and  did  he  grow  his  own  com 
and  his  own  wheat?  Well,  in  this  way  he 
had  found  the  right  man.  Only  the  day  be- 
fore, the  President  had  eaten  fried  liver  with 
corn  on  the  oob,  okra  and  peas  out  of  his  own 
garden. 

They  swapped  experiences.  Kosygln's 
mother  died  when  he  was  four.  Lyndon 
Johnson  worked  on  the  road  between  John- 
son City  and  San  Antonio.  "That's  the  road 
over  which  you  came  this  morning."  he 
pointed  out  to  me.  "They're  still  working  on 
It,  but  then,  it  wasn't  as  wide."  The  Soviet 
F>remler  had  to  go  to  work  in  a  textile  fac- 
tory as  a  young  boy:  during  the  war,  he  had 
been  in  besieged  Leningrad,  and  for  twelve 
years,  he  was  one  of  Stalin's  deputies.  He 
did  not  know  much  about  agriculture,  but 
he  showed  great  interest.  What  about  the 
Colorado  River  in  Texas?  Were  there  much 
fish  in  it?  Did  the  river  drive  electric  power 
plants?  Johnson  told  about  the  six  dams  on 
the  lower  Colorado  river  which  had  been 
built  during  the  time  he  was  in  the  Senate. 
Kosygln  was  one  of  those  many  people  who 
could  not  stand  the  frantic  pace  of  New 
York.  He  preferred  the  country  side.  The 
President  invited  him  to  go  anywhere  he 
wished  on  the  Saturday  between  the  two 
summit  meetings,  anywhere  in  the  U.S..  he 
would  be  cordially  welcome  at  his  ranch. 
Later,  the  Russian  remarked  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  Niagara  Palls,  because  of  the 
magnificent  natural  scenery,  of  course,  and 
|>erhaps  a  little  because  of  the  turbines  in 
the  Niagara  power  plant.  After  all,  the  Rus- 
sians bad  put  In  a  bid  to  supply  American 
power  plants.  In  power  plants  their  experi- 
ence was  more  extensive. 

They  talked  about  their  families  and  their 
wives.  Kosygln  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter:  his  wife  had  died  two  months  be- 
fore. Lyndon  remarked  what  a  fine  thing  It 
was  to  gather  energy  at  home,  with  wife  and 
daughters.  And  now  he  was  a  grandfather, 
that  was  his  supreme  bliss. 

This  touched  things  off.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  see  that  our  grandchildren  will  live  In  a 
better  world,  the  President  said.  "To  whom 
are  you  saying  this?"  the  Russian  asked.  "I 
have  been  a  grandfather  for  nineteen  years. 
You'Vfr-been  one  only  a  few  days."  Kosygln's 
hair  was  not  as  grey  as  in  photographs.  The 
President  commented  on  it  and  said  that  he 
himself  was  a  bit  greyer.  The  Russian  coun- 


>  a  bit  grey 
I 


tered  that  since  he  was  four  years  older,  the 
color  of  one's  hair  was  unimportant. 

What  they  visualized  as  the  world  of  their 
grandchildren  was  highly  similar.  Adjuit- 
ment,  mutual  understanding,  ability  to  talk 
things  over.  Only  the  methods  seemed  dif- 
ferent. "You  are  for  war,  we  are  for  peace," 
Kosygln  said,  not  without  an  edge  to  bit 
voice. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  risen  early  at  4:3o 
ajn.  that  Friday  morning.  He  had  gone 
through  his  papers,  had  briefed  himself  on 
everything,  and  felt  that  be  had  never  been 
so  well  prepared  for  a  discussion:  he  felt  in 
the  pink,  his  blood  pressure  that  morning 
was  120  over  78,  and  he  was  extremely  calm. 
When  the  Russian  mentioned  that  America 
was  for  war — which  he  did  several  times  In 
the  first  two  hours — ^Lyndon  Johnson  vu 
able  to  look  at  him  unruffled,  secretly  count 
to  ten,  and  answer  that  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Russians  were  for  peace,  the  people 
as  well  as  its  leaders.  While  he  did  not  know 
the  Russian  people  as  well  as  he  would  like 
(a  hint  perhaps  of  the  unspoken  invita- 
tion?), but  what  nation  desired  war?  His 
own  people,  LBJ  stressed,  he  knew  full  well. 
He  bad  traveled  up  and  down  America,  had 
talked  with  people  and  shaken  their  hands. 
And  Americans,  this  much  he  was  certain 
of,  desired  peace  earnestly.  There  would  not 
so  soon  be  anybody  who  yearned  for  peace 
as  much  as  he,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  who 
In  his  youth  worked  with  paving  blocks  and 
shined  shoes. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Jtist  like  with  children  of  a  large  famlljr 
it  Lb  with  nations.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  are  the  two  big  brothers  and 
sisters  m  the  family,  who  had  to  give  an 
example  to  the  others. 

Johnson  hoped  that  the  Russian  had  un- 
derstood his  meaning.  Of  course,  there  were 
families  in  which  there  was  sometimes  a  big 
fight.  But  there  is  no  problem  that  cannot 
l>e  solved  when  the  desire  was  there. 

Koeygln  seemed  to  listen  carefully.  As  the 
time  went  on,  Johnson  found  blm  to  be  more 
and  more  accessible,  but  a  man  who  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted.  It  was  no  Khru- 
.jBhchev  who  banged  the  table  with  his  shoe. 
who  simply  dlspatohed  missiles  to  Cuba  on  a 
hunch — but  if  he  should  do  so,  he  would  not 
be  the  one  to  withdraw  them  so  promptly. 

Herein  lay  the  value  of  such  a  summit 
meeting,  that  one  partner  learned  what  to 
think  of  the  other.  What  might  Kosygln  be 
thinking  of  LBJ?  "If  he  believed  only  one- 
half  of  what  be  had  read  about  me."  the 
President  said  with  a  laugh,  "he  wouldn't 
really  be  able  to  sit  down  in  the  same  room 
with  me."  How  could  it  be  different  with 
Kosygln? 

Kosygln  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  stub- 
born, at  any  rate  not  malicious.  He  was  In- 
telligent, definite,  precise,  open-minded  and 
evidently  an  attentive  talker  and  listener. 
When  reporters  asked  permission  to  run  » 
few  lengths  of  film,  Johnson  agreed,  and  so 
did  the  Russian.  So  we  can  tell  the  prett 
at  once  that  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Alexey 
Koeygln  achieved  agreement  on  this  first 
item. 

Why  should  not  the  President  and  the 
Premier  and  all  the  others  convert  the  bil- 
lions that  must  be  spent  on  bombs  and 
armor  mto  bread  and  butter  for  the  hungry 
people  of  the  world?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  spread  peace  and  happiness?  How  could 
they  face  their  people  and  history  If  they 
could  not  put  an  end  to  fear  and  terror  on 
earth! 

This  Is  the  way  it  should  be.  they  both 
agreed.  But  the  method  was  what  caused 
opinions  to  differ.  And  the  Russian,  alwsyi 
simlling  the  skeptical  smile  of  an  American 
buslneannan,  looked  upon  things  from  lil> 
own  viewpoint — that  the  United  States  wa« 
waging  war  In  order  to  foist  upon  the  world 
the  American  way  of  happiness  and  life,  but 
the  Russians  wanted  peace,  without  prior 
qualifications.  , 
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Without  prior  quallflcatlona?  Had  not  the 
ynBf**na  been  the  cause  ot  many  ot  these 
qualifying  conditions?  Did  not  ths  Commu- 
Bi0t  North  VietnanMse  penetrate  Into  Soutb 
Vietnam?  Did  noC  the  Cooununlst  Chlneee 
^^Y»  ths  threat  of  the  atom  bomb?  Did  not 
tbe  Germans  under  Moscow's  orders  erect 
tbs  Berim  wall?  Atter  all,  not  he,  Lyndon 
jabnsoQ.  had  forged  military  alliances  like 
MATO,  SEATO.  CENTO.  He  had  signed  the 
treaty  for  the  peaceful  uae  ot  outer  space, 
(lid  the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Onloo.  the  Olrll  Air  Transport  Agreement, 
and  the  (Cultural  Exchange  Agreement.  And 
now,  the  treaty  on  non-proliferation  of  nu- 
dear  weapons  was  coming  along,  and  it  was 
Ilia  bope.  too,  that  agreenaeat  oould  be 
reached  on  a  mutual  renunciation  of  an  anti- 
missile system,  thereby  bring  the  arms  race 
ts  an  end.  Despite  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Rus- 
ita  aBd  the  United  States  had  signed  more 
■(reemects  during  his  term  as  President  than 
•ver  before. 

The  two  found  no  easy  solutions.  Neither 
one  cr  the  other  promised  anything.  Kosygln 
did  not  sell  his  North-Vietaamese  down  the 
river,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  not  the  South- 
Tietnamese.  And  to  say  that  Koeygln  had  be- 
biyed  the  Arabs  Is  Just  as  untrue  as  to  say 
that  Johnson  had  sacrificed  the  Israelis  to 
his  desire  for  detente,  or  the  Oermans. 

In  any  event,  the  Glassboro  conference  had 
been  s  good  thing.  "And  if  It  only  proved  to 
the  world  that  Kosygin  and  Johnson  could 
talk  with  ecMsh  other,  without  one  or  the 
other  losing  either  his  nerves  or  his  shirt." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Somewhere  along  the  way  the  word  "Israel" 

was  mentioned.  I  asked  whether  the  United 
SUtaa  insisted  on  Israel  withdrawing  from 
the  occupied  areas,  without  a  guarantee  that 
the  hoetUe  moves  of  the  Arabs  would  not  be 
repeated  tomorrow.  No.  of  course  not.  It 
would  be  like  depriving  a  feverish  person  of 
medicine  that  kept  the  fever  down;  the 
theRDometer  would  quickly  rise  to  102;  a 
little  more  than  that  brings  on  promnt 
death.  ^ 

•  •  •  •  » 
With  a  sweeping  gesture  he  says,  "Come, 

ni  drive  you  around  the  ranch  a  bit." 

•  •  •  •  • 
Occasionally  he  slows  down  when  he  warms 

up  to  a  conversation.  His  foot  hits  the  brake, 
his  hand  comes  to  rest  on  my  arm.  he  pats 
my  thigh,  as  If  to  stress  his  words.  All  this 
is  without  nervovis  excltment,  more  like  a 
schoolmaster.  Interested,  and  without  any 
diplomaUc  reserve.  To  me  he  seems  like  a 
man  who  means  what  he  says  and  says  what 
ha  means. 

•  •  •  •  , 

People  were  always  saying  that  America 
was  neglecting  Europe  because  it  was  too 
deeply  involved  in  Asia.  Yes.  he  said,  even 
the  Germans  had  voiced  such  complaints. 
Aad  he,  so  he  said,  had  spent  three  Chrlst- 
msses  with  German  Chancenors.  And  when 
he  had  withdrawn  35,000  men  and  96  air- 
craft. In  order  to  replace  them  soon  by  the 
rotation  system  with  new  brigades,  he  had 
aaiottated  for  months  about  it  and  had 
ssked  the  advice  of  John  McCloy,  as  expert 
«  German  conditions.  And  now  he  had  to 
Jsam  from  the  newspapers  that  the  Bundes- 
»wir  Is  to  be  reduced  by  60.000.  Nobody,  he 
mi,  had  Informed  him  about  this  In  ad- 
vance. 

1  asked  whether  he  would  not  be  forced 
m  «ny  case  to  withdraw  troops  from  Europe 

~^^"  In  Vietnam  developed  further? 

Absolutely  no.  The  United  States,  with  a 
PsptuaUon  of  200  million,  had  unlimited 
fjjervea.  he  said.  And  the  UiUted  States  knew 
TOtt  it  meant  to  be  a  faithful  ally. 
JJSL'^*  matter  peopU  were  oonstanUy 
'••nng  him  that  the  slttiatlon  in  Kurope  was 
r*  J"Z,°r»ble  to  the  tTnited  dtatea.  What 
"en?  He  couldnt  understand  ttjat,  he  said 


De  Qaulle,  for  Instance,  is  said  to  have  Indi- 
cated that  he  oould  hamstring  NATO.  He  had 
called  upon  the  United  States  to  evacuate  Its 
bases  by  a  certain  time.  Nobody  would  have 
believed  that  NATO  oould  manage  to  acoom- 
pUah  Its  move  by  the  date  fixed,  and  every- 
body was  sure  that  It  would  cost  the  United 
States  a  billion  dollars.  But  the  move  was 
accomplished  ahead  of  time  and  the  cost  was 
only  a  fraction,  and  at  the  final  count  the 
■core  was  1  :  14 — De  Gaulle  was  backed  up 
by  one  country,  America  by  fotirteen. 

•  •  •  «  • 

At  the  mid-day  meal  in  the  ranch  house, 
the  whole  family  was  present.  Sitting  around 
the  oval  mahogany  table  were  Ladybird, 
Marie  Pehmer  the  secretary.  Ladybird's  sec- 
retary wearing  Bermuda  shorts,  Press  secre- 
tary George  Christian,  Jim  Jonee,  a  young 
assistant,  and  we  three — Theo  Sommer,  Bob 
Lebeck,  and  I. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  we  eat  and  talk,  a  tape  recorder  Is 
playing  "A  rlverdercl  Roma"  as  background 
music. 

When  Lucl  arrives — she  had  to  first  take 
care  of  the  baby  that  bad  been  Just  awakened 
("It  sleeps  through  the  night,  and  seldom 
cries,  really"),  the  President  rises  and  helps 
his  daughter  Into  a  chair.  He  asks  If  she 
wouldn't  like  to  eat  something  different,  and 
Ladybird  enumerates  what  there  is  In  the 
house.  It's  like  things  are  at  home  with  us, 
and  with<you,  there  Is  nothing  official,  noth- 
ing artificial.  It  Is  a  weekend  with  the  John- 
sons, but  everything  Is  in  its  place.  Ladybird 
sees  to  tliat.  Her  eyes  are  everywhere,  where 
something  Ls  needed.  She  runs  things  like  a 
conductor  from  a  podium,  using  a  push  on 
the  bell,  and  instructions  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  two  dark-skiimed  mammies  who  served 
us. 

We  say  "Thank  you"  and  take  leave.  The 
President  gives  us  a  couple  of  colored  snap- 
shots of  his  visit  to  Lucl  in  the  hospital:  one 
of  them  Is  used  as  the  cover  picture  on  this 
issue  of  STERN.  And  then  he  writes  In  book 
called  The  President's  Country,  which  con- 
tains a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  in  which  Lyndon  John- 
son's grandmother  still  had  to  barricade  her- 
self against,  the  howling  Comanche  Indians. 
"To  Henri  Nannen,  with  pleasant  reooliec- 
tlons  of  your  visit,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Jvily  B, 
1967." 

The  next  morning  at  7  a.m.  oiir  airplane 
takes  off.  The  flight  will  take  a  total  of  14 
hours,  including  stope.  Heat,  humidity,  then 
a  cool  day  In  Hamburg.  When  we  get  off,  Theo 
Sommer  says,  "But  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
United  States.  Only  the  President." 

Then  we  both  say  it  as  of  one  mind :  "But 
he  is  the  United  States." 


The  "Why'f"  of  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdap,  Angust  2,  1967 

Mi.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  retiring 
Adm.  David  L.  McEtonald,  Australia's 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  on  the  recent 
occasion  of  the  annual  Coral  Sea  cele- 
bration, made  some  remarks  In  which  he 
reassesses  the  meaning  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  He  has  expressed  the  "why's"  of 
this  conflict  more  accurately  and  suc- 
cinctly than  anything  I  have  read. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  admiral  rep- 
resents   an    allied    country — a   country 


whose  commitment  to  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
is  as  great  as  ours. 

I  commend  the  admiral's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues : 

Is  Vietnam  Wa«  "A  QnAxan.  in  a  Fas-awat 

COUNT«T?'" 

(NoTX. — Remarlcs  delivered  by  retiring 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  Australia's  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  Coral  Sea  Celebration.  It  is  the  assess- 
ment of  a  veteran  military  man  erf  the  mean- 
ing of  Vietnam. ) 

In  many  countries  today,  a  number  of  peo- 
ple ask  the  question,  "Why  Vietnam?"  Tber* 
are  nuiny  tx>Bslble  answers  to  that  question, 
but  I  think  perhaps  the  beet  is  another  ques- 
tion, and  that  Is,  "Where  else.  If  not  Viet- 
nam?" 

Perhaps  some  people  in  this  room  may 
remember  the  following  words:  "How  hor- 
rible ...  it  is  that  we  should  be  digging 
trenches  and  trying  on  gas  masks  here,  be- 
cause of  a  quarrel  In  a  far-away  country  be- 
tween people  of  whom  we  know  nothing." 

Those  words  were  sp>oken  in  19S8  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, who  In  that  same  year  returned  from 
Munich  with  the  promise  of  "Peace  in  our 
time."  But  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
later,  the  most  terrible  war  In  history  broke 
out  In  Poland — another  land  of  which  Eng- 
land knew  almost  nothing. 

Sir  Neville  was  In  many  ways  a  brilliant 
man.  who  had  achieved  the  highest  position 
of  leadership  In  one  of  the  worldTa  greateet 
countries.  And  yet  today  we  know  that  his 
attempts  to  avoid  the  horrors  ot  war  were 
tragically  ineffective.  The  question  is,  why? 
What  caused  his  almost  ttreless  search  for 
peace  to  lead  only  to  battles  for  places  with 
names  like  Narvik,  and  Dunkirk,  and  Ttobruk? 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  an  accurate  minor  o*  his 
times,  reflecting  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
people  he  represented.  And  so  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  Judge  him  as  anything  more,  or 
less,  than  a  symbol  of  the  age  In  which  he 
lived.  With  that  In  mind,  let's  look  at  the 
mistakes  that  caused  the  vision  of  peace  to 
be  so  short-lived  in  1938. 

First,  I  think,  was  the  unquestiomng  as- 
sumption that  the  negoUatora  of  the  other 
side  were  men  of  integrity,  whose  dealree  for 
peace  were  as  sincere  as  those  of  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  and  the  English  peojHe.  And 
thus  no  real  attempt  was  made  to  develop 
strong  safeguards  against  the  poeslbUlty  that 
deliberate  deception  and  falsehood  might  be 
practiced  In  the  name  of  negtxtlatlon. 

Another  mlsUke  was  what  might  be  called 
an  overly  developed  sense  of  fair  play «  be- 
lief that  If  we  Just  dldnt  do  anythmg  that 
might  offend  the  other  fellow,  he  would  be- 
have responsibly.  And  »o  claimed  lnju«tice« 
were  accepted  at  face  value,  and  new  aggres- 
sions were  repeatedly  tolerated  In  the  name 
of  correcting  those  Injustices. 

And  I  think  the  third  mistake  was  a  con. 
tinning  willingness  to  believe  that  an  aggree- 
scM-'s  assurances  could  be  tnisted  as  evidence 
of  his  intentions.  In  1936,  this  mistake  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  Rhlneland  In 
1938,  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland.  In  1939 
all  ot  Czechoslovakia.  Each  was  given  up  In 
the  hope  that,  by  doing  ao.  it  would  mean 
"Peace  In  our  time."  But  Instead,  each  of 
those  actions  led.  step-by-step  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  to  Sept  1,  1030 — and  to  war 
In  our  time. 

How  much  better  would  it  have  been  If, 
In  the  Rhlneland  of  1936,  the  free  naOona 
of  the  world  had  said,  "This  we  will  not 
allow."  and  backed  those  words  with  their 
fuU  resolve?  And  if  that  had  been  done,  how 
many  men  and  women  who  died  in  the  years 
1939  to  1945  would  be  alive  today? 

Our  predecessors  were  asked  a  question, 
and  It  was  this:  "Wbere  ar«  you  willing  to 
make    a   stand   for   man's   freedom?"    They 
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answered  it  by  saying,  "Not  In  the  Rhine- 
land,"  "Not  In  Austria."  "Not  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia." "But  we  win  stand  In  Poland." 

Our  generation  la  being  asked  that  same 
question  again  today,  and  we  have  already 
answered  it  many  times.  We  have  answered 
it  by  saying:  "We  will  stand  in  Korea."  "In 
Malaysia."  And  now.  "In  Vietnam." 

Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  we  cannot 
avoid  that  question.  All  we  can  change  Is 
the  name  of  our  answer.  And  that  Is  why  I 
answer  the  people  who  ask.  "Why  Vietnam?" 
with  another  question.  "Where  else,  if  not 
Vietnam?" 

Every  free  man  and  woman  in  the  world 
today  can  be  thankful  that  neither  Australia 
nor  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  for  the  expedient  of 
their  own  comfort  and  safety.  As  long  as  we 
have  the  will  to  stick  it  out — not  only  In 
Vietnam,  but  wherever  freedom  Is  chal- 
lenged— I  don't  think  the  world  will  ever 
have  to  re-llve  days  such  as  those  of  1938. 
Or  more  Important,  of  1939  to  1945.  And  I 
think  that  may  be  the  most  priceless  gift 
we  can  give  to  our  chllldren. 


L.  B.  J.  B«i«leadt  Pnblic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-  or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TvLesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  concerned  over  the 
extravagant  spending  spree  on  which  this 
country  has  long  been  embarked.  More 
and  more  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  their  money — not  the  money  of  the 
Federal  Government — that  is  being 
squandered  with  wanton  disregard  for 
prudence.  More  and  more  they  are  call- 
ing for  a  aalt  to  the  reckless  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  the  Johnson  administration  which 
tosses  money  aroimd  &s  though  it  were 
going  out  of  style.  More  and  more  they 
realize  that  If  the  current  trend  is  not 
reversed,  or  at  least  slowed  down,  per- 
haps It  will. 

An  excellent  editorial  appeared  in  the 
August  4  edition  of  the  Caldwell  News- 
Tribune  which,  very  succinctly,  sums  up 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 
li.  B.  J.  Misleads  Public 

It  Is  outrageous. 

That's  our  opinion  of  the  10  per  cent  In- 
come tax  Increase  that  President  Johnson  Is 
trying  to  unload  on  the  American  taxpayers. 

As  we  suspected  earlier,  LBJ  Is  attributing 
the  need  for  such  a  tax  to  our  war  effort  in 
Vietnam.  He's  doing  this  because  he  knows 
that  the  American  people  support  him  in  the 
effort  to  win  in  Vietnam.  Since  the  people 
stand  behind  Mm  on  this  subject,  he's  pray- 
ing that  be  can  appeal  to  oxir  patriotism  to 
dig  deep  and  pay  up. 

We  expect  If  things  begin  to  look  bad  for 
the  tax  Increase  In  Congress,  LBJ  wUl  put  on 
an  unhappy  face  and — In  his  most  sincere 
and  apologetic  manner — ^wlU  appeal  to  the 
public  via  network  TV.  And  we  Imagine  his 
appeal  would  be,  "Don't  let  the  fighting  men 
down." 

This  is  pure  bunk. 

The  reason  the  President  Is  asking  for  the 
tax  increase  Is  because  be  did  not  heed  the 
voice  of  the  people  after  the  last  election. 


When  the  Democratic  majority  to  Congress 
was  trimmed  by  the  electorate,  LBJ  refused 
to  hear  the  pleas  for  economy.  Blindly  and 
without  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  he  went  right  on  proposing 
greater  and  greater  domestic  spending 
projects. 

Amid  the  clamor  for  "guns,  not  butter." 
LBJ  was  not  big  enoxigh  to  back  dcnm  on 
his  "Great  Society"  program.  And  so  we 
woxind  up  spending  billions  for  both  "guns 
and  butter." 

This  reckless  spending  finally  has  caught 
up  with  the  President. 

Who  pays  for  his  lrresp>onsibUlty?  The 
American  taxpayer. 

We  admit  tllat  drastic  steps  must  be  taken 
at  once   But  not  the  steps  LBJ  has  called  for. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  responsible  members 
of  Congress  will  awaken  to  the  need  for  one 
of  the  nation's  most  drastic  economy  drives. 

We  don't  mean  the  false  economy  measures 
the  Administration  has  enacted  within  the 
past  year  or  so  Twice  LBJ  has  called  for  a 
freeze  In  government  employment.  E>ch  time 
the  number  of  federal  employes  has  risen 
noticeably. 

We  mean  severe  cuts  In  domestic  spend- 
ing— not  only  in  the  War  on  Poverty  but  In 
all  areas  of  our  government. 

We've  continually  complained  about  the 
way  much  of  the  War  on  Poverty  ftinds  are 
wasted  Bvit  this  is  Just  one  of  many  federal 
government  agencies  that  exists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  away  money. 

Take  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  for  Instance. 

The  HUD  weekly  news  summary  shows  that 
»70. 198.198  was  spent  in  outright  grants  In 
one  weeivs  time  last  month.  Multiply  this  by 
52  wee^cs  and  you  come  up  ■with  a  possible  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $3,650,306,296.  On  top  of 
this  is  a  heavy  administrative  cost.  After  all, 
it  takes  a  lot  of  money  for  the  government  to 
hire  those  who  determine  in  which  direction 
the  money  shall  be  thrown. 

If  every  domestic  agency  'wlthto  federal 
government  were  to  reduce  Its  total  budget 
by  5  per  cent,  we'd  bet  there  would  l>e  no 
need  for  an  income  tax  boost. 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  strike  down  this 
10   per  cent  request. 

We  believe  our  federal  government  must 
be  made  to  cease  Its  reckless  spending.  We 
urge  all  Idaho  citizens  to  make  Uieir  feelings 
known  to  their  Congressmen:  Reps.  James 
McClure  and  George  Hansen  and  Sens. 
Prank  Church  and  Len  Jordan. 

It  Is  time  for  a  return  to  responsible 
governmpnt. 


Increase  in  Crime  Matt  Be  Stopped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAlVlESH.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  impressed  with  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va.,  Herald  Courier 
on  the  continuing  incresise  in  our  crime 
rate,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
by  inserting  It  in  the  Appendix  for  their 
ready  information : 

Increase  im  Crime  Mxtst  Be  Checked 

Another  depressing  report  on  crime  in 
America  has  been  released  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  it  should  cause 
concern  among  all  citizens. 

According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  annual 
crime    breakdown,   serious   ertme  Jumped  • 


staggering  11  per  cent  in  1966  over  1965  and, 
since  1960,  serious  crimes  have  risen  62  per 
cent. 

To  drive  the  point  home,  at  least  for  non- 
crlmlnals,  is  the  fact  that  since  1960.  the  risk 
of  being  a  victim  of  serious  crime  has  risen 
48  per  cent. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  the  tragic  in- 
crease In  Juvenile  crime  with  a  seven  per 
cent  rise  in  1966  In  the  number  of  Juveniles 
arrested  over  196B. 

As  the  FBI's  Hoover  bluntly  says,  all  forma 
of  crimes  rose  substantially  In  1966  and.  In- 
deed, have  been  on  an  upward  spiral  since 
the  '60's  began. 

This  Is  doubly  tragic  because  the  1960's 
was  foreseen  as  the  decade  of  dramatic  ad- 
vancement— and  indeed,  to  a  large  degree  It 
has  been. 

But  with  a  greater  awareness  of  social 
problems,  the  advent  of  "Great  Society"  re- 
forms, and  a  political  determination  to  rid 
the  country  of  many  of  Its  Ills  something 
apparently  has  gone  amiss. 

It's  tragic  because  the  innocent,  the  law 
abiding,  the  peaceful  man  is  now  more  vic- 
tim to  sudden,  fierce  violence  than  ever  be- 
fore— and  our  police  departments  are  less 
able  to  cope  with  It. 

The  crime  report,  while  spelling  out  the 
grim  details  of  lawlessness,  also  says  that  the 
number  of  serious  crimes  solved  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  In  1966.  alone,  was  a  sub- 
stantial eight  per  cent  below  1965. 

It's  tragic  because  the  good  works  of  a 
generation  or  a  decade  can  be  seriously  dam- 
aged through  the  violent  and  senseless  death 
of  a  valuable  Individual  or  destroyed  when 
wanton  violence  goes  unchecked,  as  in  De- 
troit. 

Crime  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  in- 
crease so  long  as  lawless  stunmer  explosions 
in  the  big  cities,  which  are  becoming  an  an- 
nual experience,  are  Justified  and  excused 
as  rightful  expressions  of  "dissent  " 

It's  tragic  because  now,  in  the  complexity 
of  the  nuclear  age,  when  America  needs  to 
exert  peaceful  influence  In  the  world  arena. 
other  nations  view  the  U.S.  as  a  country  un- 
able to  control  Its  own  people. 

Indeed,  the  recent  racial  uprisings  in  this 
country  have  delivered  a  stinging  blow  to 
American  prestige  abroad  and  provided  rich 
fodder  for  the  propaganda  of  our  enemies. 
Even  our  allies  question  if  America  is  a 
peaceful  leader  when  we  can't  control  our 
people  at  home. 

It's  tragic  because  America  Is  a  great 
land — the  greatest  experiment  In  freedom  in 
history — and  It  does  work.  But  everj-  serious 
crime  chips  away  a  little  more  at  the  verj 
foundations  of  this  system:  That  every  man 
should  have  a  freedom  of  choice  and  a  free- 
dom of  decision. 

This  staggering  Increase  In  crime,  which 
didn't  happen  overnight,  can't  be  expected 
to  be  curbed  overnight. 

It  obviously  has  been  fostered  by  a  general 
relaxation  In  moral  standards  and  a  wider 
acceptance  of  often  muddled  voices  of  dis- 
sension. 

To  combat  It,  Indeed,  to  check  It  the  guilty. 
In  all  crimes,  must  be  dealt  with  more 
harshly;  certain  powers  must  be  restored  to 
the  police  agencies;  and  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  must  begto  to  show  a  more  genuine 
concern  with  the  caliber  of  Individuals  who 
enforce  the  law. 

And  as  a  first  Immediate  step  those  who 
would  take  to  the  streets  to  loot  and  burn 
and  kill,  must  be  made  to  pay  the  price  lor 
their  lawlessnese. 

By  their  actions,  they  motivate  the  petty 
criminal  to  Increase  his  activity  and.  tragi- 
cally, often  enlarge  the  scop)e  of  his  devlow 
work. 

The  summer  must  be  made  safe  again, 
and  then  we  can  attack  the  other  seasons 
and  reasons  of  crime.  If  we  don't  do  these 
things,  and  now,  law  and  order  may  soon  be- 
come the  voice  of  dissent. 


Madison,  Wis^   Mayor  Endorses  Neiffb- 
borhood  Action  Cmsade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  from  a  friend,  Otto 
Festge,  mayor  of  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Con- 
gressman William  Steiger,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mayor  Pestge  comments  favorably 
on  a  proposal,  the  Neighborhood  Action 
Crusade,  that  has  been  offered  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues,  Congressmen 
George  Bush,  William  Ccwger,  Charles 
GooDELL,  and  William  Steiger.  The 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  is  a  plan 
to  respond  in  part  to  the  crises  in  our 
cities.  Mayor  Festge  draws  upon  his  own 
experience  as  the  chief  executive  of  Wis- 
consin's capital  city  in  initiating  several 
of  the  ideas  implicit  in  our  colleagues' 
proposals.  While  it  may  he  too  early  to 
discuss  the  effectiveness  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Action  Crusade,  the  mayor's 
letter  is  a  useful  and  affirmative  com- 
ment on  his  own  action  in  Madison, 
which  is  in  my  district,  and  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  proposal  that  offers 
a  constructive  approach  toward  assisting 
our  cities  is  most  welcome,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  letter  from  Mayor  Pestge  to 
Congressman  William  Steiger  : 

Madison,  Wis., 

August  8, 1967. 
Hon,  William  Steiger. 
17.5.  Congressman, 
HoxLse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAE  Congressman  Steiger:  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  resolution  Introduced  by  yotir- 
self  and  Ckjngressmen  Bush,  Cowger,  and 
Goodell.  In  this  resolution  you  caJl  for  a 
Neighborhood   Action   Crusade. 

I  believe  that  the  City  of  Madison  has  had 
such  a  program  for  sometime  and  Is  working 
diligently  to  modify  It  to  recognize  any  Im- 
perfection that  may  exist. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  City  of  Madison 
in  1963  adopted  an  open  housing  ordinance 
■which  Includes  all  dwellings  in  the  City  of 
*  Madison  except  owner  occupied  single  family 
dwellings  and  owner  occupied  houses  of  fovir 
units  or  less.  We  have  an  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Conunlsslon  which  has  been  extremely 
successful  In  dealing  with  complaints  that 
have  been  brought  to  lU  attention.  The  Com- 
mission also  has  engaged  In  an  educational 
program  to  inform  people  of  our  City  about 
the  ordinance  and  through  this  educational 
program  has  attempted  to  Influence  the  atti- 
tudes of  our  people.  In  this  area  again  It  has 
been  very  successful.  Today  we  have  Negro 
families  living  in  each  of  the  22  wards  of 
this  City. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  progress  In  the  past  three  years; 
however.  I  would  not  say  that  we  have  com- 
pletely erased  racial  bias.  This  goal  Is  yet 
to  be  attained. 

MadUon  has  always  had  several  very  effec- 
Uve  neighborhood  organization^.  The  Lake 
Wlngra  Conmiunlty  Coimcll.  for  example,  to- 
gether with  the  Madison  Housing  Authority 
aid  the  Common  Coimcll,  has  sponsored  a 
moderate  Incoming  housing  development 
Which  will  provide  housing  for  people  in  thla 


income  bracket  who  experience  difficulty  In 
finding  adequate  facilities.  Other  neighbor- 
hood organizations  have  been  In  existence  for 
varying  pwriods  of  time  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  I  do  believe  It  Is  generally 
recognized  In  this  City  that  neighborhood 
organizations  can  and  do  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  to  enunciate  the  problems  that  may 
exist  In  a  given  neighborhood,  to  bring  the 
neighborhood  together  for  a  dlscvisslon  al>out 
the  proposed  solutions,  and  finally  to  lend 
support  to  the  Implementation  of  these  solu- 
tions. 

The  Mayor's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
Is  attempting  to  set  up  a  coordinating  body 
so  that  the  efforts  of  the  Individual  neighbor- 
hood councils  could  be  further  strengthened 
through  an  over  all  City  unit. 

Therefore.    I    am    pleased    that    you   have 

sponsored  a  resolution  In  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  endorsing  such  a  program  as 

we  have  attempted  to  Implement  In  Madison. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  Pestge, 

Mayor. 


Elections :  Fair  or  Foal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  I  am  going  to  South 
Vietnam  to  observe  the  upcoming  elec- 
tions there.  As  the  editorial  in  today's 
New  York  Times  so  well  put  It: 

Washington's  duty,  now  that  It  has  certi- 
fied the  legitimacy  of  the  vote,  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  reality  bears  some  reasonable 
resemblance  to  the  promise. 

It  is  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility 
and  a  realization  of  the  Importance  of 
the  elections  that  prompt  me  to  go  to 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
that  I  quoted  points  with  clarity  and 
consciseness  to  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
as  the  elections  approach.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
Elections:  Pair  or  Poitl? 

The  United  States  has  now  committed  Its 
prestige  and  good  faith  to  underwriting  the 
relative  fairness  of  the  Vietnamese  elections. 
Yesterday  President  Johnson  said  that,  while 
the  campaign  is  not  "without  blemish."  the 
elections  of  Sept.  3  will  be  an  Important, 
meaningful  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
truly  representative  government.  In  Saigon, 
Ambassador  Bunker  said:  "I  feel  that  the 
campaigning  and  the  election  EK;tlvltles  are 
proceeding  fairly  and  freely." 

These  cap  a  long  line  of  statements  by 
American  officials,  all  Intended  to  provide  as- 
siu-ance  that — after  due  allowance  for  the 
upset  of  war  and  the  absence  of  democratic 
tradition  In  Vietnam — the  voting  will  be 
valid.  Americans,  having  mvested  so  much 
blood  and  money  In  safeguarding  Vietnam's 
right  to  self-determination,  will  now  watch 
with  extra  Intentness  the  fulfillment  of  those 
assurances. 

Every  observer  who  Is  willing  to  speak 
frankly  says  that  the  General  Thteu-Marshal 
Ky  ticket  Is  unbeatable.  In  Itself,  this  would 
not  prove  that  the  elections  are  rigged.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  unbeatable  In  1964.  So  was  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  In  1952  and  1956.  What  has 
caused  grave  reserve  about  the  Vietnam  bal- 
loting, however  has  been  the  deluge  of 
charges  of  harassment  by  the  civilian  can- 
didates and  they  way  the  military  slate  has 


used  ivs  official  powers  to  further  its  own 
campaign. 

Both  General  Thleu  and  Marshal  Ky  are  on 
record — under  Washington  pressure — with 
pledges  to  honor  the  electoral  victors,  "who- 
ever wins."  But  statements  keep  coming  from 
military  sources  that  only  the  generals  are 
qualified  to  govern.  Such  statements  merely 
reinforce  the  skepticism  over  the  elections  In 
both  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam. 
Washington's  duty,  now  that  It  has  certified 
the  legitimacy  of  the  vote.  Is  to  make  sure 
that  the  reality  bears  some  reasonable  resem- 
blance to  the  promise. 

The  duty  of  the  Vietnamese  Is  even  greater. 
The  civilian  candidates  should  stick  It  out 
although  they  were  ten  days  late  In  starting 
their  camalgns.  The  Junta  must  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  chicanery  and  duress  to 
win  a  campaign  that  It  Is  most  unlikely  to 
lose  In  any  circumstances. 


The  Fireman  It  Year  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW     TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  {ispects  of  the  recent  riots 
was  the  fact  that  the  fireman  was  the 
target  of  bullets  and  dangerous  missiles. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  firemen, 
who  save  countless  homes  and  lives  at 
great  risk  to  their  own  lives,  should  be 
victims  of  even  the  most  angry  and  vio- 
lent rioter. 

Occurrences  like  these  force  me  to  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  rioters  were  never 
thinking  of  civil  rights  and  better  living 
conditions  when  they  were  destroying 
entire  blocks  of  our  cities. 

The  Uniformed  Fireman's  Association 
is  presently  spending  $15,000  toward  a 
campaign  which  simply  says,  "The  Fire- 
man Is  Your  Friend." 

It  certainly  seems  incredible  that  a 
campaign  of  this  sort  should  ever  be 
necessar>'. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  text  of  a  WCBS  radio  ell- 
torlal  which  was  broadcast  in  New  York 
on  August  9  and  10,  1967,  as  follows: 

So  It  has  come  to  this:  the  firemen  of  New 
York  City,  In  efforts  to  protect  themselves 
from  angry  mobs,  snipers,  and  brick  throw- 
ers, have  embarked  on  an  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

To  convince  people  that  it's  wrong  to  In- 
terfere with  fire  engines;  that  It's  wrong  to 
throw  things  at  firemen  on  their  way  to  or 
at  a  fire;  that  it's  wrong  to  turn  In  false 
alarms,  the  ads,  the  handbUls,  the  radio  ap- 
peals have  a  simple  message:  "The  Fireman 
la  Your  Friend."  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  is 
being  spent  by  the  Uniformed  Firemen's  As- 
sociation In  this  campaign  .  .  .  hopefully  a 
type  of  life  Insurance  policy  In  a  business 
that  already  has  more  than  its  share  of  haz- 
ards built  In. 

For  a  long  time,  some  residents  of  the 
ghetto  have  considered  the  policeman  as  the 
enemy,  deservedly  or  not.  But  the  fireman, 
no.  He  was  a  helper  who  braved  flame  and 
smoke  to  save  homes  and  people;  who  offered 
and  not  Infrequently  lost  his  own  life  In 
doing  his  Job. 

Now,  this  idea  of  the  flreman  as  a  folk- 
hero  of  ghettos  seema  to  have  changed — 
drastically.  F^emen  have  been  the  targets  of 
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rifle  bullets,  bricks,  bottles,  and  cans.  In 
New  York  City,  ten  firemen  have  been  hoe- 
pitallzed  because  of  such  incidents. 

In  the  South  Bronx,  firemen  had  to  put 
chicken  wire  around  their  equipment  aa  a 
barrier  against  attack. 

In  Plalnfleld.  a  fire  station  was  the  target 
of  a  sustained  guerrilla-type  attack — the  sta- 
tion rldled  with  bullet*.  Out  in  California, 
ft  fire  department  Is  training  Its  men  in  the 
use  of  shotguns  to  defend  themselves.  In 
Newark  and  I3etrolt  and  other  cities,  similar 
stories:  firemen  killed  and  wounded,  not  by 
Impersonal  smoke  and  flame  but  by  people 
bent  on  destruction. 

And  why?  Is  It  because  the  fireman  Is  a 
■ymbol  of  authority?  Perhaps.  Someone  has 
Bald  that  the  recent  riots  Indicate  a  drive 
within  the  ghetto  to  destroy  Itself,  to  rip 
away  and  break  away  and  burn  away  Its 
tragic  surroundings.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
It  U  difficult  to  believe  antipathy  for  the 
firemen  has  any  basis  In  reason. 

We  hope  the  current  "The  Fireman  Is  Your 
Prlend"  campaign  succeeds.  It  should  not 
Iiave  been  necessary  In  the  first  place.  The 
fact  that  It  was  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
•cop»e  of  our  common  trouble  In  this  terrible 
•ummer  of  1967. 


Penalties  for  Interference  With  Gvil 
RighU 


SPEEXJH 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NXW    TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1967 

The  House  In  Ccmunlttee  of  the  Whole 
Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  btU  (HJl.  2S16)  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
courts  and  law  enforcement  officers  can 
only  do  their  duty  In  enforcing  the  law 
as  it  l5  written.  It  is  our  duty  here  in 
Congress,  the  lawmakers,  to  provide  our 
public  oflBcers  with  proper  guidelines  in 
order  that  they  may  adequately  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  all  our  citizens. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  law  protecting  the  civil 
rights  guaranteed  In  our  Constitution. 
This  is  most  fitting  since  the  acts  cov- 
ered in  this  legislation  protect  an  indi- 
vidual's Federal  civil  rights,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  State's  laws. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  remember 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1966  which  passed 
this  body  last  year.  During  debate  on 
that  legislation,  I  toot  the  floor  to  im-_ 
plore  my  fellow  Americans  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body  to  Join  with  me  in  pas- 
sage of  that  bill.  I  stated  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that  this  act  deals  with  Important 
gaps  which  recent  civil  rights  legislation 
did  not  fill.  This  1967  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
nothing  new  to  us.  We  debated  its  merits 
last  year,  and  passed  it. 

This  year's  bill,  as  last  year's,  de- 
scribes with  great  specificity  the  con- 
duct which  Is  prohibited.  It  prohibits 
violence  and  threats  of  violence  in  con- 
nection with  voting,  attending  schools, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Federal  or  State 
programs  and  programs  using  Federal 
funds,  employment,  Jury  service,  com- 


mon carrier  transportation,  and  public 
accommodations. 

For  most  of  our  citizens,  the  above 
activities  are  everyday  occurrences  taken 
for  granted.  Would  not  it  be  a  shock  for 
anyone  of  us,  entering  a  polling  place, 
to  be  told  that  we  could  not  vote?  What 
Indignation  and  humiliation  we  would 
feel!  Yet  this  type  of  occurrence  happens 
daily  In  many  parts  of  our  country  and. 
to  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  see  that  these  acts  do  not  con- 
tinue, or  if  they  do  happen,  that  the 
wrongdoer  be  brought  to  account  for  his 
unlawful  and  uncon.stitutlonal  deeds. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
to  insure  the  security  of  all  Americans. 
Tills  means  both  the  security  to  freely 
exercise  their  federally  protected  civil 
rights,  and  the  security  of  being  safe 
from  violence  in  their  homes  and  on  the 
streets. 

And.  with  regard  to  safety  guarantees 
other  than  in  one's  own  home,  this  legis- 
lation has  the  great  merit  of  assuring 
prosecution  of  anyone  who  Interfers  with 
a  fireman's  or  policeman's  duty  to  re- 
store order  in  the  streets.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  protect  the  safety  of 
these  brave  men  who,  in  fulfilling  their 
duty,  have  recently  risked  their  lives, 
not  only  in  the  combat  of  natural  dis- 
asters, but  in  trying  to  restore  civil  order 
as  well. 

Four  weeks  ago.  this  body  passed  an 
antirlot  bill,  empowering  Federal  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  interstate  threats 
of  violence.  That  measure  is  Intended  to 
secure  law  and  order  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  necessary  requirement,  if  our 
society  is  to  be  able  to  function.  Today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  bill 
which  will  provide  Federal  penalties  for 
Interference  with  the  exercise  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  civil  rights.  This 
action  is  a  necessai-y  and  natural  partner 
to  the  antirtot  legislation.  It  simply 
seeks  to  protect  the  Negro  and  other 
minority  groups  seeking  to  practice  the 
human  rights  guaranteed  by  the  laws 
and  by  our  Constitution.  One  cannot  be 
upheld  without  the  other.  Without  civil 
rights,  we  have  totalitarlsm ;  without  law 
and  order,  we  have  anarchy.  Neither  can 
be  condoned  in  our  Nation. 


August  17,  1967 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence  of  the  UJS.  News  b  World  Re- 
port Is  a  superb  summation  of  why  the 
people  of  our  country  are  so  discontented 
about  what  Is  happening  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  volume  of  mail  which 
I  have  been  receiving  from  my  con- 
stituency adequately  verifies  the  state- 
ments Mr.  Lawrence  makes. 

I  insert  the  following  article  In  the 


» 


Record  because  Mr.  Lawrence  presents 
the  "peoples'  case"  much  better  than  I 
possibly  could. 

What  the  Peoplx  Want 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  are  dissatisQed  today 
about  many  of  the  things  the  Government 
is  doing  or  failing  to  do.  They  are  writing  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  an  unusually  large 
number  of  letters  reflecting  discontent. 

What  are  the  people  saying?  What  do  they 
want? 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  state  of  fear 
and  uneasiness  which  has  enveloped  them. 
Extremists  In  our  midst,  both  whites  and 
Negroes,  have  resorted  to  a  process  of  in. 
tlmldation  and  blackmail — euphemlsticaUy 
called  "protests"  and  "demonstrations." 

The  people  want  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  courts,  to  recog- 
nize the  difference  between  "freedom  of 
speech"  and  incitement  to  riot.  Especially  do 
they  want  to  see  more  courage  shown  In  high 
places  in  dealing  with  disorders. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  outbursts  of 
violence — the  killing  and  wounding  of  cltl- 
Eens  across  the  land,  the  sniping  and  looting, 
the  setting  of  flres  which  damage  or  destroy 
homes  and  places  of  business.  Yet  all  this  Is. 
In  effect,  being  condoned  as  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  failure  to  clean  up  slums  in  urban 
areas.  Living  conditions  should,  of  course,  be 
Improved,  but  the  people  don't  believe  that 
criminals  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  should 
go  unpunished. 

The  people  are  tired  of  reading  what  the 
Stokely  Carmichaels  say,  whether  in  Cubs 
or  in  rallies  in  this  country,  as  they  openly 
preach  rebellion.  The  people  want  to  see  such 
persons  prosecuted.  If  existing  laws  are  in- 
adequate, the  people  want  Congress  to 
•trengthen  the  statutes.  Most  of  all  they 
want  to  see  the  laws  vigorously  enforced. 

The  people  are  tired  of  political  leger- 
demain. They  are  fed  up  with  attempts  to 
buy  votes  by  giving  public  funds  to  politi- 
cally motivated  officials  to  distribute.  They 
want,  moreover,  a  better  accounting  of  what 
is  done  with  the  tax  revenues  derived  from 
their  earnings.  They  want  to  know  why  Con- 
gress has  not  exercised  a  closer  check  on  all 
Government  spending. 

The  people  are  tired  of  seeing  big  deficits 
piled  up  year  after  year,  as  they  are  told  that 
"deflcit  spending"  can  go  on  Indefinitely  and 
that  confidence  In  the  future  of  the  dollar 
will  still  be  preserved. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  floundering 
policies  of  the  Administration  In  handling 
the  Vietnam  war.  They  are  being  told  that 
military  men  who  want  to  fight  to  win  aren't 
being  allowed  to  use  maximum  power  to 
shorten  the  war.  The  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  In  war  every  effective 
strategy.  Including  the  bombing  of  all  enemy 
bases  and  supply  lines  as  well  as  the  block- 
ading of  all  ports  at  which  ships  land  war 
•uppllec  for  the  armies  of  our  adversaries. 

The  people  are  tired  of  reading  that  their 
money  has  been  used  to  make  loans  to  vari- 
ous governments  to  help  them  buy  arms, 
and  that  now  the  same  regimes  which  re- 
ceived aruch  aid  are  turning  away  from  the 
United  States  and  lining  up  frequently  with 
the  Communist  side  In  the  U.N. 

The  people  are  tired  of  being  told  that 
the  big  deficits  are  due  solely  to  the  Vietnanf 
war  and  that  the  country  can  also  afford 
domestic  spending  on  an  unprecedented 
•cale.  BUllons  oC  doUars  are  being  poured 
Into  many  projecto  which  could  be  deferred 
or  at  least  managed  more  efficiently. 

The  people  are  complaining  about  tli« 
maU  ■ervlce.  Business  correspondence  «t 
Importance  la  often  delayed,  and  this  csubm 
financial  loss.  Despite  the  Introduction  of 
air  mail,  tbe  delivery  Bystems  have  bttn 
bogged    down    by    poor    management   Trt 
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postage  rates  for  letters  are  about  to  be 
increased. 

The  people  do  not  like  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  They  cannot  readily  discern  what 
Increases  In  price  are  really  necessary  and 
what  strikes  for  higher  wages  are  merely 
the  result  of  selfishness  and  the  organized 
pressure  of  ambitious  labor-union  officials. 
They  want  the  Government  to  face  up  cour- 
ageously to  the  need  for  wage-and-prlce 
controls  if  voluntary  restraints  are  not  im- 
posed. It  is  obvious  that  much  could  bo 
accomplished  if  the  Influenoe  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  conscientiously  applied  and 
politics  subordinated. 

The  people  want  a  peaceful  society,  a 
decent  society,  a  society  in  which  a  fair  deal 
for  everybody  transcends  political  deals  in 
the  use  of  governmental  power  at  the  fed- 
eral. State  and  local  levels. 

The  people  are  not  going  to  tire  of  writing 
to  their  elected  representatives  and  telling 
them  that  persons  in  public  office  have  a 
responsibility  not  Just  to  factions  and  blocs, 
but  to  all  segments  of  our  society. 

For — as  has  been  said  again  and  again — 
"you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the 
time,"  The  people  are  voicing  their  protests 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  a  short  time 
they  will  be  expressing  themselves  at  the 
polls.  Citizens  want  above  all  else  to  be 
presented  with  a  ballot  on  which  the  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  are  persons  who  possess 
courage.  Integrity  and  a  conscience  that 
overrides  the  temptations  of  self-serving 
politics. 


Red  Image  of  Broken  Promises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jerry  San- 
chez, formerly  of  Castro's  Communist 
dream  states,  tells  us  that  Cuba  under 
communism  is  a  wonderful  place  to  be 
from. 

A  one  time  supporter  of  Castro,  San- 
chez is  today  in  the  United  States  and 
earning  his  place  in  a  free  society. 

Among  his  nightmares  were  memories 
of  a  labor  union  run  by  Castro,  which 
abolished  overtime  and  fixed  wages,  used 
conscript  labor  to  fill  in  farm  shortages, 
land  reforms  where  tenant  farmers 
would  be  given  land  of  their  own  from 
the  land  barons,  inflation,  bad  living  and 
working  conditions,  required  attendance 
at  political  rallies,  and  secret  police.  In 
the  United  States  today  some  still  sleep 
and  would  call  his  nightmares  progress. 

Everything— but  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Sanchez's 
story,  which  appeared  in  the  August  17 
the  Machinist,  following  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  : 

Refugee  Membeh  Reports  on  Cuba 

Cuba  under  red  dictator  Fidel  Castro  is  one 
thing  to  Jerry  Sanchez— a  place  to  get  out  of. 

Now  a  member  of  lAM  Local  785,  Burbank, 
CaUf,,  working  the  graveyard  shift  at  Menasco 
"fg-  Co..  Sanchez  explained  to  Gil  Padllla, 
representative,  that  workers  In  Cuba  have 
everything  but  a  paradise. 

They  have  a  uiUon,  run  by  the  government, 
that  abolished  overtime.  They  have  fixed 
»»«ea. 


They  have  to  work  one  day  a  week,  ''"j^t/i 
In  the  c&ne  fields — no  maMer  what  tbetr 
occupation. 

They  have  Inflation,  bad  Uvlng  and  working 
conditions,  required  attendfmoe  at  poUttoal 
raJUes  and  secret  pcdloe. 

For  Jerry  Sanohes,  36,  former  supporter 
and  fellow  student  with  tbe  bearded  one, 
Cuba  is  a  place  of  broken  promisee. 

"Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  were  for 
Castro,  and  the  liberty  he  ppomlsed,"  he 
declared.  "Now  those  and  nK>re  are  against 
him." 

Castro  told  the  factory  workers  before  the 
1959  revolution  they  would  not  only  earn 
higher  wages  but  would  get  25  per  cent  of 
the  profits.  Tenant  farmers  would  get  land 
of  their  own. 

By  mid-1962  Sanchez  went  underground. 
He,  along  with  38  men,  women  and  children, 
commandeered  a  boat  that  landed  them  in 
Mexico's  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

Today  he  Is  well  on  his  way  to  becoming 
a  member  of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem. He  attends  Pierce  College  and  works  at 
night.  He  and  his  wife,  Senla,  have  two  sons, 
three  and  two  years  old.  They  were  born 
In  the  land  of  the  free.  Their  father  has 
had  to  earn  his  place  here. 


Rats 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  were  shocked,  I 
think,  by  the  cynical  humor  with  which 
a  few  of  our  colleagues  attacked  the  pro- 
posed Rat  Extermination  Act. 

But  this  cynicism  was  not  the  most 
shocking  aspect  of  the  House's  refusal  to 
consider  that  legislation.  Far  more 
shocking  was  our  failure  to  face  up  to  a 
serious  problem.  And  none  of  us  can  deny 
that  rats  are  a  serious  problem. 

There  may  be  as  many  as  100  million 
rats  in  the  United  States.  New  York  City 
alone  has  8  million  rats.  Rats  cause 
nearly  SI  billion  in  damage  each  year. 
They  spread  disease  and  frequently  at- 
tack people— particularly  children. 

During  the  recent  riots  in  Detroit,  an 
article  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
which  dramatically  illustrated  the  rat 
problem.  The  article  was  titled  "Rat 
Plague  Poses  Threat  to  Health." 

Even  while  rioting  was  still  underway, 
the  Free  Press  found  that: 

Observers  In  some  parts  of  the  city  said 
rats  already  are  scarring  over  the  cooling 
rubble  of  many  buildings.  Finding  no  food 
there,  the  rats  are  expected  to  move  Into 
residential  areas.  With  the  rats  will  come  a 
variety  of  disease  germs,  including  rabies 
and  typhoid. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  read  the  Free  Press'  description  of 
the  serious  dimension  of  the  rat  prob- 
lem, I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Rat    Plague    Poses    Threat    to    Health 
(By  Boyce  Rensberger) 

Rats  fleeing  riot- devastated  areas  of  the 
city  are  expected  to  pose  a  major  health 
threat  requiring  a  massive  extermination 
program,  city  health  officials  said  Tuesday. 


Extra  stores  of  rat  poison  and  equipment 
are  being  gathered  for  the  time  when  af- 
fected areas  are  quite  enough  to  allow  Health 
Department  workers  to  enter  safely. 

"We're  expecting  a  pretty  seiiotis  rat  prob- 
lem and  mapping  out  a  major  program  of 
poison  baiting  and  gassing  to  combat  It," 
said  Harry  Boyle,  the  Detroit  Health  Depart- 
ment's director  of  sanitary  engineering. 

Because  many  of  the  destroyed  buildings 
were  havens  for  rats,  health  officials  believe 
the  flres  drove  them  out  to  Infest  neighbor- 
ing homes.  Looted  grocery  stores  with  quan- 
tities of  spoiling  food  are  expected  to  b»  a 
major  harboring  place. 

Boyle  expressed  concern  that  the  curtail- 
ment of  garbage  collections  In  the  city  could 
increase  food  supplies  for  rapidly  multiplying 
rat  populations. 

Observers  in  some  parts  of  the  city  said 
rats  already  are  scurrying  over  the  cooling 
rubble  of  many  buildings.  Finding  no  food 
there,  the  rats  are  expected  to  move  Into 
residential  areas.  With  the  rats  wUl  come  a 
variety  of  disease  germs.  Including  rabies  and 
typhoid. 

Boyle  said  his  men  were  preparing  huge 
quantities  of  rat  poison  and  running  into 
difficulties  In  getting  enough  raw  materials. 

The  Health  Department  uses  a  variety  of 
commercial  and  specially-mixed  poisons  and 
gases,  each  designed  for  a  particular  use  de- 
termined by  the  area,  types  of  buildings  and 
proximity  of  people. 

Boyle  said  Inspectors  and  workers  will  enter 
the  rlot-tom  areas  as  soon  as  p>ollce  officials 
will  permit  them. 

The  extermination  program  wlU  begin  on 
the  periphery  of  the  affected  areas  and  work 
Its  way  toward  the  center.  This  wm  be  done 
to  avoid  driving  rats  father  out  of  the  areas. 

City  Health  Commissioner  John  Hanlon 
said  that  If  rat  control  crews  were  not  able  to 
begin  work  soon  a  more  serious  problem 
could  develop. 

"If  we  can  get  In  soon,  we  can  head  off  most 
of  the  problem,"  Hanlon  said.  "We're  going  to 
try  to  prevent  problems  from  developing." 


Temple  Isaiah  Dialog  on  Hamaa 
RelatioBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALlroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition 
of  the  work  that  members  of  the  clergy 
are  doing  to  heal  the  racial  and  religious 
wounds  of  our  Nation,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  this  Sunday. 
August  20,  in  my  district. 

At  that  meeting  at  Temple  Isaiah, 
members  of  the  different  racial  and  re- 
ligious communities  of  Los  Angeles  will 
open  a  dialog  aimed  at  Improving  hu- 
man relations.  They  will  also  hear  a 
major  address  by  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  illustrious  Protestant  preachers,  Dr. 
Howard  Thurman. 

In  1965,  in  India.  Dr.  Thurman  met 
Mahatma  Ghandi  and.  after  a  long  talk 
with  him,  Dr.  Thurman*s  resolve  to  help 
eliminate  the  tensions  and  barriers  that 
divide  men  was  reinforced.  As  a  result, 
in  1943  he  left  his  Influential  posts  as 
dean  of  the  chapel  and  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  at  Howard  University 
to  go  to  San  Francisco  where  he  became 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  Interdenomi- 
national Fellowship  Church.  Today,  that 
church  continues  to  maintain  a  member- 
ship that  Is  open  to  members  of  all  races 
and  all  religions. 

In  1953,  Dr.  Thurman,  the  grandson  of 
a  slave,  took  leave  from  his  San 
Francisco  church  to  become  the  first 
Negro  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Later  that  year.  Life  magazine 
named  him  one  of  the  12  great  preachers 
of  the  century. 

Dr.  Thurman  is  a  theologian,  poet,  and 
mystic,  and  the  author  of  16  books  in- 
cluding "Inward  Journey,"  "Disciplines 
of  the  Spirit."  "Jesus  and  the  Disin- 
herited," and  "Luminous  Darkness." 

On  display  at  the  meeting  at  Temple 
Isaiah  will  be  "Fredom  Now,"  an  enor- 
mous wood  carving  by  Robert  W.  Ames, 
which  depicts  the  history  of  the  Negro 
people  and  has  been  on  an  exhibition 
tour  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  admirable  work  In  bet- 
tering htiman  relations  of  Rev.  James 
Hargett  of  the  Church  of  Christian  Fel- 
lowship—United Chvirch  of  Chrlstr— and 
of  Rabbi  Albert  Lewis  of  Temple  Isaiah, 
who  are  cochairmen  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  membership  of 
this  honorable  body  to  join  me  In  extend- 
ing greetings  to  Dr.  Thurman,  Rev. 
Hargett,  Rabbi  Lewis,  and  to  all  those 
who  will  be  attending  the  meeting  at 
Temple  Isaiah.  They  and  members  of 
the  cloth  of  all  denominations  through- 
out the  United  States  of  America  deserve 
the  commendation  and  respect  of  all  of 
US  for  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men. 


1.  Tutoring  program  In  reading  and  math 
now  In  operation  servicing  children  from  age 
«  to  13. 

2.  BecreatlaKi  program  In  operation  vlth 
arts  and  eraSU  scheduled  dally.  Trip  made 
to  Palisades  Amusement  Park.  Others 
planned  liuUude  the  Planetarium.  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn  Museum,  Yankee  Stadium, 
and  b\is  trip*  to  Hyde  Park  and  Kennedy 
Airport. 

3.  Job  training  program  for  teenagers  16- 
21.  starting  at  $1.50  per  hour  during  train- 
ing, after  which  placement  in  a  union  shop. 

4.  Information  Center  services  aiding  those 
who  need  help  with  Medicaid,  etc. , 

Future  plans  include  extension  of  Teen 
Age  Program  and  an  Adult'  Education  Pro-" 
gram  to  teach  reading  and  writing  as  well 
as  discussions  and  lectures  on  Consumer  and 
Credit  buying,  nutrition,  mental  health,  etc. 
We  are  presently,  in  the  process  of  applying 
for  additional,  funding  so  that  this  most 
beneficial  community  program  can  be  ex- 
tended into  a  12  month  operation. 

The  theme  of  the  Bath  Beach  Anti-Poverty 
Center  is  "self-help."  The  center  is  open  from 
9;00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  weekdays.  For  Infor- 
mation call  Mr.  Harper,  Executive  Director, 
232-1001  and  232-1002. 


August  17,  1967 


Bath  Beach  Antipoyerty  Program  Makes 
Great  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Bath  Beach 
antlpoverty  program,  which  operates  in 
my  district,  is  making  great  progress. 

With  the  help  of  civic  organizations  In 
the  area,  progress  has  been  made  in  such 
projects  as  tutoring  programs  for  chil- 
dren. Job  training  programs  for  teen- 
agers, and  information  center  services. 

Future  plans  include  an  adult  educa- 
tional program  and  an  extension  of  the 
teenage  programs. 

I  oMnmend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  news  release  is- 
sued by  the  Bath  Beach  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram on  August  8, 1967 : 

As  Of  July  12,  1967  the  Bath  Beach  Anti- 
Poverty  Program  has  been  operating  from  Its 
store  front  location  at  8634  18th  ATenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  many  commu- 
nity organizations  suoh  as  the  Bensonhurst 
West  Community  OouncU,  P.TA.'»,  elvlc  as- 
sociations, etc.  this  program  could  never  have 
become  a  reality.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  so  far  in  the  following  projects. 


Public  Rights  Undermined  by  New 
Copyright  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  DINQELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  a  group  of  leading  editors 
regarding  section  105  of  the  copyright 
bill.  H.R.  2512,  approved  by  the  House 

on  April  11.  1967. 

This  resolution  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Public  Rights  Undermined  bt  Nfw 
Copyright  Box 

We  the  undersigned  vigorously  object  to 
the  phrasing  of  Section  105  of  the  copyright 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  and  approved  by 
the  House  on  April  11th.  If  enacted  Into 
law,  this  provision  would  open  wide  the  door 
to  copyright  restrictions  on  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  amassed  at  public  expense.  It 
would  Increase,  not  decrease,  present  abuses 
of  the  Copyright  Act  by  government  con- 
tractors, government  agencies,  government 
employees,  and  commercial  book  publishers. 

Avowedly.  Section  105  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  present  law's  prohibition  of  copy- 
righting of  "any  work  of  the  United  States 
Government".  But  its  definition  of  such 
works  is  so  narrow  as  to  sanction  extensive 
copyrighting  by  virtually  all  contractors  of 
the  government  and  practically  all  public 
servants. 

Defining  a  "work  of  the  United  States 
Government"  as  merely  "a  work  prepared  by 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  part  of  his  official  duties" 
does  not  provide  suitable  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  This  definition  Is  Inadequate 
because  It  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
foUowlng  considerations: 

Billions  In  tax  funds  are  expended  annu- 
ally on  research  by  government  contractors. 
Information  derived  from  this  research  be- 
longs In  the  public  domain  unless  It  must 
remain  classified  for  legitimate  national  se- 


curity reasons.  Since  such  research  Is  com- 
missioned and  financed  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic it  rightfully  belongs  to  the  public  and 
should  not  be  transformed  Into  private  prop- 
erty  that  can  be  discarded,  suppressed,  or 
commerclallzea  at  private  caprice. 

Many  ostensibly  private  contractors  are 
actually  creatures  of  the  government.  We 
refer  to  such  organizations  as  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration, the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
the  Mitre  Corporation,  the  Aerosp.ice  Cor- 
poration, and  the  scores  of  non-profit  groups 
spawned  by  federal  agencies.  These  institu- 
tions are  for  all  practical  purposes  auxtlta- 
rles  of  the  government. 

Many  private  firms  engaged  in  government 
research  are  so  completely  dependent  on  pub- 
lic funds  that  they  are  little  more  than  pub- 
licly Eul>sidized  enterprises.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  knowledge  they  obtain  at  public 
expense  should  be  treated  like  their  private 
property. 

If  the  phraseology  of  Section  105  is  u 
narrowly  interpreted  by  the  Copyright  Office 
as  Section  8  of  the  existing  law  has  been. 
prohibition  of  copyrighting  could  be  limited 
merely  to  the  relatively  few  persons  on  the 
federal  payroll  whose  Job  descriptions  specify 
duties  requiring  the  preparation  of  press 
releases  and  official  publications. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  the 
American  Newspaper  I»ubUshers  Association 
has  pointed  out  in  Its  objections  to  the 
phrasing  of  Section  106,  "a  great  number  of 
government  oflScers  and  employees,  includ- 
ing administrative  assistants,  research  work- 
ers, lawyers,  economists,  and  others  on  a  pro- 
fessional level,  devote  substantial  amounta 
of  time  and  efforts  to  the  prepartion  of  .  .  . 
material  [that]  might  not  be  held  to  b« 
within  the  scope  of  their  official  duties  or 
employment." 

Except  for  annual  reports,  most  govern- 
ment Information  activities  are  not  required 
by  law.  Holding  press  conferences,  delivering 
speeches,  granting  interviews  are  discretion- 
ary acta  that  are  not  subject  to  officially  pre- 
scribed duties.  Section  106  could  permit  these 
acts  to  attain  a  privileged  personal  status. 

Section  106  would  encourage  less  and  less 
availability  of  authoritative  Informational 
material  from  the  government.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  although  US  billion  in  public  funds 
Is  devoted  to  research  and  development  and 
approximately  $600  million  Is  expended  on 
all  types  of  government  printing  only  about 
$4S  million  is  allocated  for  copies  of  publica- 
tions legally  available  to  the  public  via  pur- 
chase from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. This  situation  would  be  substantially 
worsened  by  Section  105.  The  propaganda 
advantages  of  commercial  publication  (with 
or  without  disclosure  of  governmental  par- 
ticipation) would  be  given  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

The  chief  purchasers  of  the  government- 
financed  materials  that  would  be  trans- 
formed Into  private  property  would  be 
governmental  entitles — government  agencies 
(often  the  very  same  agencies  that  provide 
the  funds  for  the  preparation  of  the  mate- 
rials) ,  libraries,  schools,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions. In  consequence  the  expenses  of  these 
public  Institutions  would  rise  and  inevitably 
result  In  the  need  for  Increased  fundi  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  obtain  access  to  the 
aforesaid  materials  at  what  Is  equivalent  to 
a  double  cost  to  the  public. 

In  our  opinion.  Section  105  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  Is  contrary  to  the  purpose 
of  Section  8  of  Article  1  of  the  Constitution. 
The  latter  expressly  states  that  "The  Congress 
shall  have  power  ...  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries."  Governmental  con- 
tractors and  public  servants  engaged  In  un- 
dertakings funded  by  tax  monies  can  hardly 
be  considered  authors  entitled  to  the  mo- 
nopoly rights  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
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and  past  copyright  laws.  Indeed  Section  105 
U  oompatlble  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
m-««ent  bUl:  protection  of  private  property 
riifhts  in  order  "to  Insure  that  authors  re- 
ceive the  encouragement  they  need  to  creat* 
and  the  remuneration  they  fairly  deserve 
for  their  creation." 

Section  105  is  also  contrary  to  the  Constl- 
tutlon'i  First  Amendment,  which  expressly 
{orblda  enactment  of  legislation  infringing 
upon  freedom  of  the  press.  Such  freedom 
vould  be  substantially  curtailed  il  Congress 
grants  to  government  contractors  and  pub- 
lic servants  the  right  to  control  and  restrict 
knowledge  amassed  at  public  expense. 

Anyone  who  has  the  legal  right  to  copy- 
right has  the  legal  right  to  censor.  The  Copy- 
right Office  admitted  as  much  when  It  rec- 
ommended that  government  agencies  be 
nven  the  right  to  copyright  publications  that 
"must  be  controlled  to  prevent  distortion  In 
a  dangerous  manner."  In  Justifying  copy- 
right restrictions  on  a  score  of  official  mili- 
tary histories  General  C.  G.  Dodge  stated: 
"The  works  were  copyrighted  ...  to  pre- 
rent  quoting  of  material  out  of  context." 
Another  Army  officer  has  explained  t^hat  copy- 
righting has  been  employed  in  order  to  pre- 
vent "sensationalizing. "  These  are  disturb- 
ing admissions.  Any  attempt  to  control  the 
manner  and  extent  to  which  government  In- 
formation can  be  quoted  by  the  press  or  by 
the  public  Is  censorship. 

Moreover,  Section  105  Is  contrary  to  the 
recently  enacted  Freedom  of  Information 
Law.  Since  copyrights  are  avaUable  only  to 
works  previously  unavailable  to  the  publle 
a  premium  Is  placed  on  the  ability  to  pre- 
vent disclosure  of  their  contents  prior  to 
registration.  As  •  result  public  access  to 
govamment  financed  undertakings  would 
be  delayed  untU  such  time  aa  publication  la 
considered  expedient  or  advantageous.  Reg- 
istration In  Itself  la  no  guarantee  of  pubUc 
aTallabUlty.  Copyright  procedures  merely 
require  that  two  copies  of  a  work  (typed, 
processed  or  printed)  be  filed  with  the  U- 
bnirj  at  Congress  and  the  latter  la  not  even 
required  to  retain  these  coplea  for  public 
examination. 

Section  105  wotild  in  addition  hamper  and 
restnct  the  use  of  government-financed 
knowledge  la  aU  the  innumerable  ways  sanc- 
tioned by  the  new  copyright  legislation  for 
periods  as  long  as  75  years. 


In  view  of  the  abors  considerations  tbs 
iindersigned  h»-ewltb  urg«  the  Senata  to 
include  in  Section  106  the  foUowlng  defini- 
tion: "A  publication  o<  ths  United  States 
Government  Is  a  work  that  Is  a  product  o< 

(a)  activities   financed   by   funds   received 
from  the  United  States  Government;  and/or 

(b)  functions  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  right  of  private  contractors  and  pub- 
lic servants  to  copyright  that  which  Is  gen- 
uinely private  is  not  at  issue  In  this  connec- 
tion— except  in  the  sense  that  this  essen- 
tial right  is  bound  to  be  greatly  vitiated  If 
a  clear  line  isn't  drawn  between  that  which 
Is  private  and  that  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  nation. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALB 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Sui>erintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authoriaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Sui>erlntendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  lor  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recoso,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 

(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Harvard  Law  Prof.  Vern  Coantrymaii 
Endorses  Federal  Garnishmeiit  Law  at 
Part  of  Consumer  Credit  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Kissousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
our  witnesses  In  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  this  morning  on 
H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  which  also  Includes  truth-ln- 
lending  provisions,  was  an  outstanding 
scholar  In  the  field  of  bankruptcy  law. 
Prof.  Vem  Countryman,  of  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School. 

Professor  Countryman  testified  on  only 
one  title  of  H.R.  11601,  title  n,  which 
would  ban  wage  garnishment  as  a  device 
for  enabling  unscrupulous  credit  mer- 
chants to  overload  low-income  wage 
etimers  with  more  credit  than  they  can 
possible  handle  without  losing  part  or  all 
of  their  wages — and  eventually  their 
jobs — because  of  employer  aimoyance 
and  expense  In  connection  with  the 
garnishment  process. 

Confining  his  testimony  to  this  one 
title  of  the  bill.  Professor  Countryman 
provided  us  with  valuable  Insight  Into 
the  relationship  of  harsh  State  garnish- 
ment laws  and  the  prevalence  of  per- 
sonal bankruptcies  In  those  States.  He 
called  for  severe  limitations  on  the  use 
of  this  device  to  deprive  a  worker's  family 
of  the  money  needed  for  day-to-day  liv- 
ing. 

For  those  who  wonder  whether  an 
antlgamishment  provision  belongs  in  a 
consumer  credit  bill  dealing  primarily 
with  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  con- 
nection with  extensions  of  credit — 
truth  in  lending — I  am  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  the  reasoned 
and  documented  statement  made  to  our 
subcommittee  by  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession,  as  follows: 

B-ThTZMHtrr  of  Vern  Coitntrtman,  Pbofessor 
or  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School,   BEroRE 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEX   ON   CONSUMER   AtTAIRS, 

or  THE  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  HH.  11601,  the  Consumes 
Credit  P*eotection  Act,  August  16,  1967 
My  name  Is  Vem  Countryman.  I  am  Pro- 
lessor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Law  School.  I  have 
been  teaching  the  law  of  creditors'  rights  and 
oantoTiptcy  since  1946,  save  for  a  four-year 
period.  1955-1959,  when  I  practiced  law  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  do  not  appear  here  to  testify  on  all 
Mpects  of  H.R.  11601.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
consumer  credit— a  subject  I  have  Just  begun 
to  study.  I  have  gotten  only  far  enough  In 
my  efforts  to  know  that  reliable  Information 
on  the  subject  is  scarce  and  that  there  Is  a 
»»  need  for  the  sort  of  investigation  which 
Title  m  of  HJi.  11601  would  authorize. 


Appendix 

I  appear  to  testify  In  general  support  of 
Title  II  of  HJl.  11601,  which  would  prohibit 
the  garnishment  of  wages,  although  I  have 
several  suggestions  to  make  for  changes  In 
the  proposal. 

The  problem  with  which  Title  IT  would 
deal  is  a  nationwide  one  because  nearly  aU 
states  permit  wage  garnishment.  Some  limit 
the  remedy  to  creditors  who  have  first  re- 
duced their  claims  to  Judgment,  but  most 
permit  the  creditor  to  garnishee  the  em- 
ployer when  suit  Is  initiated.  In  some  states 
a  separate  levy  Is  required  each  payday;  In 
others,  the  Initial  levy  is  a  continuing  one 
until  the  creditor's  Judgment  is  paid. 

All  states  exempt  some  portion  of  the 
debtor's  wages  from  garnishment,  but  the 
exemptions  vary  drastically.  In  some  states 
they  are  expressed  In  dollar  amounts  and 
they  range  from  $360  for  married  debtors  and 
»200  for  single  debtors  In  Alaska  to  $50  for 
all  debtors  In  Rhode  Island.  In  other  states 
they  are  expressed  In  percentages  and  range 
from  50%  In  Arizona  to  100%  In  Florida, 
Pennsylvania  and  T^xas.  Most  exemption  to 
the  many  debtors  whose  employers  can  be 
served  with  garnishment  process  outside  the 
state  of  the  debtor's  residence. 

The  best  and  most  recent  survey  of  this 
bewildering  pattern  of  state  wage  garnish- 
ment laws  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  George  Brunn, 
published  in  volume  S3  of  the  California  Law 
Review  in  1965.  I  have  a  copy  of  that  article 
with  me  and  would  be  happy  to  submit  it  to 
the  Committee  if  you  would  care  to  have  it. 

The  consequences  of  wage  garnishment 
are  principally  three: 

(1)  If  garnishment  of  the  employer  is 
effected  outside  the  state  of  the  debtor's 
residence,  he  may  find  his  wa^ee  shut  off 
entirely.  If  it  U  effected  In  the  state  of  his 
residence,  he  may  find  himself  left  to  support 
his  family  on  $50  a  month  In  Rhode  Island, 
$67.50  a  month  In  Kentucky,  $20  a  week  in 
New  Hampshire,  or  half  of  his  $75  a  week 
wage  In  Arizona,  or  60%  of  his  wage  or  $25, 
whichever  Is  less,  in  Vermont. 

(2)  Without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
exemption,  the  debtor  may  find  himself 
unemployed.  Many  employers  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  extra  bookkeeping  required  by 
garnishment  levies,  particularly  U  they  are 
repeated.  Labor  unions  have  been  largely 
ineffective  In  protecting  their  members 
against  such  employer  retaliation  although 
some  collective  bargaining  contracts  give  the 
employee  one  or  two  free  garnishments  be- 
fore  discharge. 

(3)  To  save  his  Job  and  support  his  fam- 
ily, the  debtor  may  be  driven  to  resort  to 
bankruptcy  In  many  cases  where  he  would 
not  otherwise  do  so  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
garnishment  levy  or  prevent  threatened 
levies.  As  the  number  of  non-business  bank- 
ruptcies has  increased  more  than  twenty- 
fold,  from  8,500  to  almost  176,000,  between 
1946  and  1966,  this  Is  a  matter  of  some 
consequence  to  the  federal  bankruptcy 
courts. 

Precise  Information  on  the  relationship  of 
wage  garnishment  to  bankruptcy  is,  erf 
coiorse,  not  available.  But  there  Is  enough 
evidence  to  support  a  recent  statement  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  that  "There 
seems  to  be  a  direct  connection  between  the 
number  of  garnishments  and  the  number 
of  personal  bankruptcies."  Debt  Pooling  and 
GuTTiishment  in  Relation  to  Consumer  /n- 
debtednesi.  Fact  Sheet  No.  4-F   (1966). 

Mr.  Brunn,  In  his  California  Law  Review 
article,  made  a  study  of  the  10  states  with 


the  highest  and  the  10  states  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  personal  bankruptcy  rates  In  1962. 
The  reeults  are  so  interesting  that  I  repro- 
diice  them  here. 

Personal  'bankruptcies 
[Per  100,000  population] 

Alabama   279 

Oregon    200 

Tennessee 184 

Maine 153 

Georgia 149 

Arizona   147 

California 145 

niinois 134 

Ohio 132 

Colorado  131 

North  Carolina 1 

Texas 2 

South  Carolina 3 

Pennsylvania 4 

Maryland 5 

Florida 7 

Delaware 10 

South  Dakota 11 

New  Jersey 11 

Alaska   13 

Of  the  states  with  the  lowest  personal 
bankruptcy  flUngs,  Florida,  Pennsylvania  and 
Texas  had  a  100%  wage  exemption.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  South  Dakota 
authorized  exemptions  up  to  100%  IX  needed 
to  support  the  debtor's  family.  New  Jersey  had 
a  90%  exemption,  and  Alaska  exempted  $350 
for  married  and  $200  for  single  debtors. 
Maryland  exempted  only  75%  In  some  coun- 
ties and  $100  In  others,  but  wage  garnish- 
ments were  little  used  there  because  of  the 
necessity  of  a  separate  levy  every  payday. 

Of  the  states  with  the  highest  personal 
bankruptcy  filings: 

Alabama  had  a  75%  exemption. 

Oregon  exempted  $175. 

Tennessee  exempted  $17  per  week  for  the 
head  of  a  family  plus  $2.50  jjer  week  for  each 
dependent  under  16,  and  $12  jjer  week  for 
debtors  who  were  not  heads  of  families. 

Maine  allowed  garnishment  of  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  month  but  provided  that  at 
least  $10  should  be  exempt. 

Georgia  exempted  $3  per  day  plus  50% 
of  the  excess. 

Arizona  had  a  50%  exemption. 

California  exempted  60%  but  authorized 
more,  up  to  100%,  if  needed  to  support  the 
debtor's  family  and  if  the  creditor's  claim 
was  not  for  necessaries. 

Ohio  exempted  80%  of  the  first  1300  per 
month  and  60%  of  the  balance  (with  a 
minimum  of  $150),  and  $100  for  debtors 
who  were  not  heads  of  families. 

Colorado  exempted  70%  for  heads  of  fami- 
lies and  35%  for  others. 

Illinois  had  the  highest  exemption  In  this 
group — 85%  or  $45  per  week,  whichever  was 
more,  with  a  maximum  of  $200  per  week. 
But  the  Illinois  experience  is  Instructive 
further.  Until  a  1961  amendment  to  its  law, 
its  exemption  was  only  $45  per  week.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1964  Mr.  Brunn  found  that 
personal  bankruptcies  In  Illinois  ieclined 
9%  while  they  were  increasing  18%  nation- 
ally. [And  I  find  that  they  have  declined 
another  4%  in  Illinois  from  1964  to  1966 
while  they  have  Increased  another  2%  na- 
tionally.] 

Mr.  Brunn  also  studied  the  experience  of 
Iowa,  which  moved  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion In  1957  by  abolishing  Its  100%  wage 
exemption  and  substltutiiig  $35  per  week 
plus  $3  per  dependent.  Since  1957  personal 
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bankruptcies  have  multiplied  3.6  times  In 
Iowa  while  multiplying  2.8  times  nationally. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  figures  alone  do 
not  prove  that  wage  garnishment  is  a  con- 
tributing cause  of  bankruptcy.  It  may 
merely  be  a  series  of  remarkable  coincidences. 
Or  It  may  be  that  the  financial  difficulties 
which  led  to  garnishment  would  have  led 
to  bankruptcy  had  there  been  no  garnish- 
ment. 

But  we  need  not  only  rely  on  the  figures 
alone.  Last  week  you  heard  the  testimony  of 
three  able  and  experienced  Referees  In  Bank- 
ruptcy from  states  where  wage  garnishment 
Is  heavUy  employed  (Oregon.  Tennessee  and 
California).  They  were  unanimously  of  the 
view  that  wage  garnishments  caused  bank- 
ruptcy filings  by  many  debtors  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  filed. 

That  view  Is  supported  also  by  studies  of 
personal  btmkruptcles  In  which  the  bank- 
rupts were  interviewed.  In  one  such  study. 
Involving  84  bankrupts  In  Michigan.  75  %  in- 
dicated that  garnishment  or  the  threat  of 
garnishment  was  the  reason  for  their  filing 
In  bankruptcy.  Dolphin.  An  AnalyaU  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Personal  factors  Leading  to  Con- 
Mumer  Bankruptcy  (1965).  p.  18.  In  another 
study  m  Illinois  In  which  73  bankrupts  were 
Interviewed.  35  said  that  threat  of  garnish- 
ment or  fear  of  Job  loss  was  what  caused  them 
to  go  into  bamkruptcy.  Stabler.  The  Experi- 
ence o/  Bankruptcy  (1966) .  p.  7.  Other  similar 
studies  which  did  not  include  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  bankrupts  reveal : 

Out  of  300  cases  to  Seattle.  69  debtors  had 
suffered  one  garnishment  in  the  four  months 
preceding  bankruptcy,  14  more  had  experi- 
enced two  garnishments  In  that  period,  and  4 
had  been  garnished  3  or  more  times.  Brosky. 
A  Study  of  Personal  Bankruptcy  in  the  Se- 
aUle  Metropolitan  Area  (1965) .  p.  39. 

Intervievra  with  bankruptcy  attorneys  In 
Utah  revealed  their  opinion  that  most  per- 
sonal bankrupts  have  either  had  their  wages 
garnished  or  have  been  threatened  with  garn- 
ishment. Mlsbach,  Persoiuil  Bankruptcy  in 
the  United  States  and  Utah  (1964).  33. 

To  this  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  opinion. 
based  on  discussions  with  many  Referees  in 
Bankruptcy  and  bankruptcy  attorneys,  and 
on  the  examination  of  the  files  In  hundreds 
of  bankruptcy  cases,  that  wage  garnishment, 
either  actual  or  threatened.  Is  a  precipitating 
cause  in  a  very  substantial  number  of  the 
personal  bankruptcy  cases. 

I  have  prevloxisly  estimated,  based  on  my 
studies  of  the  official  bankruptcy  statistics 
published  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  that  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  creditors  claims  per  year  is  being  dis- 
charged In  bankruptcy  cases  and  more  than 
90%  of  these  cases  are  personal  bankruptcies. 
Countryman.  The  Bankruptcy  Boom,  77  Harv. 
L.  Rev.  1452  (1964).  A  more  recent  analysis 
Of  the  statistics  has  persuaded  me  that  my 
prior  estimate  was  far  too  low  and  that  the 
amount  of  creditors  claims  discharged  Is  now 
approaching  two  billion  dollars  per  year. 

This  figure  may  not  reflect  serious  dam- 
age to  the  bankers.  loan  comi>anlee  and 
finance  companies  whose  losses  probably  do 
not  exceed  one-half  of  one  percent  of  loans 
outstanding,  nor  to  the  installment  seller 
operating  on  a  100  percent  markup  who 
breaks  even  whenever  he  loses  only  one-half 
of  his  claim.  After  all.  they  can  shUt  half 
of  their  relatively  small  loss  to  the  federal 
flsc  when  they  make  out  their  tax  returns. 
But  there  are  other  small  volume,  low  mar- 
gin creditors  for  whom  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
debtor  Is  a  painful  blow. 

Moreover,  bankruptcy  Is  a  catastrophe  for 
the  debtor.  As  one  observer  has  said.  "Al- 
though umnf  ormed  people  may  minimize  the 
gravity  of  the  consumer  bankruptcy  prob- 
lem by  saying  that  only  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  population  goes  bankrupt,  them 
Is  a  qualitative  dimension  in  human  distress 
that  Is  understated  by  such  statistics."  Myers, 
Non-Business  Bankruptcies.  In  ProceedlnBi 


of  Tenth  Annual  Conference,  Council  on 
Consumer  Information,  page  9. 1  would  agree, 
and  would  add  that  the  studies  referred  to 
above,  and  others.  Indicate  that  the  typical 
bankrupt  has  three  or  four  dep)endent8.  so 
that  the  human  distress  Is  felt  not  merely 
by  the  176,000  personal  bankrupts,  but  by 
families     whose     members     number     from 

700.000  to  800,000. 

My  conclusions  about  the  relationship  of 
wage  garnishments  to  bankruptcy  lead  me 
to  my  first  suggested  change  In  H.R.  11601. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  finding  In  Section 
201  of  the  bin  be  not  confined  to  the  effect 
of  wage  garnishment  on  interstate  commerce, 
but  that  It  take  account  also  of  the  effect 
of  wage  garnishment  on  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy system.  It  is  ludicrous,  unseemly  and 
uneconomic  to  have  most  of  the  states  pro- 
viding creditors  with  a  remedy  for  collection 
and  the  federal  bankruptcy  system  providing 
debtors  with  a  countervailing  remedy  to 
undo  what  state  law  has  allowed  the  creditor 
to  do.  It  is  well  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  do  dlreoUy  what  It  now  authorizes  In- 
directly and  to  relieve  the  federal  bank- 
ruptcy system  of  the  burden  of  cases  where 
bankruptcy  petitions  are  filed  only  to  avoid 
garnishment. 

Second.  I  would  suggest  that  the  term 
"wages"  In  the  Title  of  Title  II  and  In  Sec- 
tion 201  Is  probably  too  restrictive,  and  that 
the  same  Is  true  of  "wages  or  salary"  In  Sec- 
tion 202(a).  The  compensation  of  many  of 
those  you  would  want  to  protect  from  garn- 
ishment is  derived,  wholly  or  In  part,  from 
commissiorts  and  bonuses.  I  would  suggest. 
Instead,  that  the  reference  In  the  Title  and 
In  Section  201  be  changed  from  "wages"  to 
"personal  earnings"  and  that  In  Section 
202(a).  the  operative  Section  "earnings  In 
the  form  of  wages,  salary,  commission  or 
bonus  as  compensation  for  personal  service" 
be  substituted  for  "wages  or  salary  due  an 
employee."  I  would  delete  the  second  refer- 
ence to  "employee"  In  Section  202(a)  because 
of  experience  with  the  wage  priority  under 
Section  64a(2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  where 
it  three  times  became  necessary  to  amend 
the  original  language,  "wages  due  to  work- 
men, clerics,  or  servants,"  once  by  adding 
"traveling  or  city  salesmen."  again  by  add- 
ing "on  a  salary  or  a  commission  basis,  whole 
or  parttlme."  and  finally  by  adding  "whether 
or  not  they  are  Independent  contractors  .  .  . 
with  or  without  a  drawing  account."  If  this 
suggestion  were  followed  in  Its  entirety,  Sec- 
tion 202(a)  might  read: 

"No  person  may  attach  or  garnish  or  by  any 
similar  legal  or  equitable  process  or  order 
stop  or  divert  the  payment  of  earnings  In  the 
form  of  wages,  salary,  commission  or  bonus 
as  compensation  for  personal  service." 

Third,  I  doubt  the  necessity  of  prohibiting 
garnishment  of  all  earnings,  regardless  of 
size.  I  see  no  necessity  for  Immunizing  all 
the  Income  of  entertainers,  corporate  execu- 
tives, etc.  whose  Incomes  approach  or  run 
Into  six  figures. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  limit. 
One  recent  proposal  suggests  a  poverty-level 
limit  of  $8,600.  which  I  regard  as  much  too 
low.  Karlen.  Exemptions  from  Execution,  22 
Bus.  Law.  1167,  1171  (1967).  The  present 
working  draft  of  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code,  a  project  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Ocanmlssloners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  which  is  not  yet  In  final  form,  would 
put  the  limit  at  $100  per  week  tor  debtors 
with  dependents  and  $65  per  week  for  others 
[and  would  limit  the  protection  to  consumer 
credit  claims! .  This  seems  too  low  to  me  also, 
but  I  have  attached  to  my  statement  a  copy 
of  the  pertinent  sections  of  the  present  draft 
of  the  Code  so  that  the  Committee  can  ex- 
amine them. 


The  studlee  of  personal  bankruptcies  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred  Indicate 
that  the  typical  bankrupt  has  an  tooome  of 
about  $6,000  per  year.  I  would  take  that  fig- 
ure  M   an   indication   th&t  the   protection 


against  garnishment  should  extend  consid- 
erably higher. 

Figures  compiled  by  John  A.  Gorman.  As- 
Eoclate  Chief.  National  Income  Division,  Of- 
fice of  Business  Economics,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  reported  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  May  81.  1967,  p.  1.  column  6,  show 
the  following  average  family  Incomes: 

1949 $3,860     ($3,945) 

1952  4.570      (4.747) 

1955  5.000      (   5,275) 

1958  5.670     (  5.839) 

1961  —  6.220     (  6.3601 

1964  7.325 

1965  7.780 

1966  8.300 

(I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Gorman 
and  he  advises  me  that  because  of  a  revision 
In  national  Income  accounts  the  figures  for 
earlier  years  should  be  revised  as  I  have  in- 
dicated In  parenthesis.) 

I  should  suppose  that,  protection  against 
garnishment  should  also  extend  well  beyond 
the  Income  of  the  average  family.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  a  figure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $15,000,  translated  into  $285 
per  week,  would  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  Gornuua's  figures  Illustrate  another 
problem,  however.  That  is  a  problem  of  ob- 
solescence, since  laws  like  these  tend  not  to 
get  periodic  revision — the  Connecticut  ex- 
emption law  still  saves  to  a  debtor  ten 
bushels  of  Indian  corn.  Obsoletness  accounts 
for  the  Inadequacy  of  many  of  the  state  wage 
exemption  laws  which  employ  dollar 
amounts.  But  the  percentage  exemption  laws 
produce  excessive  exemptions  for  large  in- 
come debtors  and  Inadequate  ones  for  small 
income  debtors,  regardless  of  the  percentage 
used. 

The  present  working  draft  of  the  Uniform 
Consumer  Credit  Oode  would  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  using  dollar  amounts  and  authorlzir'g 
an  administrator  to  change  them  whenever 
there  is  a  change  of  10%  or  more  in  the  D.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  Urt>an  Wage  earners  and  Clerical 
Workers.  Under  H.R.  11601  the  same  function 
might  well  be  assigned  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

An  alternative  method  of  handling  this 
problem  would  be  to  tie  the  exemption  to  a 
leglslatlvely-flxed  figure  which  does  seem 
to  receive  periodic  revision — the  amount  of 
earnings  subject  to  tax  under  Section  209 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Currently,  that 
figure  Is  $6,000,  although  HJl.  5710,  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  would  raise  the  figure  to  $7,600. 
An  exemption  in  H.R.  11601  for  twice  the 
amount  of  eexnlngs  taxed  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  would  come  very  close  to  the 
$15,000  exemption  I  have  suggested. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  If  you  go  no  further 
than  to  protect  wages  from  garnishment. 
you  may  not  accomplish  much.  In  many 
states  the  creditor  stlU  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  debtor's  Income  by  taking  an  advance 
assignment  of  future  wages  at  the  time  of 
extending  credit.  And  since  employers  find 
wage  assignments  as  annoying  as  garnish- 
ments, there  will  be  the  same  Jeopardy  to 
the  debtor's  Job.  Again  the  debtor  will  be 
driven  mto  bankruptcy — this  time  to  get  the 
debt  discharged  so  as  to  free  his  post-bank- 
ruptcy earnings  from  the  lien  of  the  wage 
assignment.  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  while  still 
a  law  student,  made  an  exhausltlve  study 
of  the  use  of  wage  assignments  In  Chicago. 
Fortas,  Wage  Assignments  in  Chicago — State 
Street  Furniture  Co.  v.  Armour  &  Co..  42 
Yale  L.  J.  526(1933).  That  was  followed  in 
1935  by  a  statute  limiting  assignable  wages 
to  26%.  and  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
assignment  to  three  years.  Later  reports  in- 
dicated that  the  situation  was  not  much 
Improved  [see  Satter,  Wage  Assignmenu 
ar^  Garnishment  Citkd  as  Major  Cause  of 
Bankruptcy  in  Illinois.  16  Per.  Pin.  L.  Q 
Rep.  50  (1961)1.  and  in  1961,  when  Illinois 
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liberalized  Its  exemption  from  garnishment. 
It  also  amended  the  Wage  Assignment  Law 
to  limit  assignable  wages  to  15%.  As  previ- 
ously indicated,  the  rate  of  personal  bank- 
ruptcies in  Illinois  has  conslstenUy  declined 
since  1961.  A  few  states  have  by  statute 
prohibited  such  wage  asslgnaments  and 
others,  like  nilnols.  limit  the  amount  of 
wages  assignable  and  the  period  of  time  the 
assignment  may  cover  [See  Annotations.  137 
A.LR.  738(1942);  37  A.L.R.  872(1925)].  but 
In  many  states  they  are  valid  and  enforce- 
able in  the  courts.  Hence,  to  complete  the 
Job,  I  would  suggest  a  new  subsection  (b) 
of  Section  202  reading: 

"No  person  shall  take  any  assignment  of 
the  future  earnings  of  another  in  the  form 
of  wages,  salary,  commission  or  bonus  as 
compensation  for  personal  service,  and  all 
such  assignments  shall  be  void  and  unen- 
forceable." 

If  the  Committee  were  to  adopt  my  sugges- 
tion of  a  limit  on  earnings  protected  frc»n 
garnishment,  and  considered  a  similar  limit 
appropriate  for  wage  asslgrnments,  the  new 
subsection  (b)  might  read: 

"No  person  shall  take  any  assignment  of 
the  future  earnings  of  another  In  the  form  of 
wages,  salary,  commission  or  bonus  as  com- 
pensation for  personal  service  save  for  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $285  per  week,  and  no 
such  ssslgnment  shall  be  valid  and  enforce- 
able save  for  such  excess." 

If  either  of  these  proposals  were  adopted, 
present  subsection  (b)  of  Section  202  should 
be  redesignated  subsection  (c)  and  amended 
to  cover  violations  of  either  subsection  (a)  or 
subsection  ( b ) . 

In  conclusion  let  me  anticipate  that  there 
will  doubtless  be  testimony  that  the  abolition 
or  restriction  of  wage  garnishments  and  as- 
signments win  bring  ruin  to  the  Institution 
of  consumer  credit.  Any  witness  taking  this 
position  should  be  Invited  to  explain  data 
presented  to  a  Callforma  legislative  commit- 
tee by  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  summarized  by  Mr.  Brunn  at 
pages  1239-1243  of  volume  53  of  the  Califor- 
nia Law  Review,  which  Indicates  that  Install- 
ment credit  thrives  as  well  In  Alabama  where 
75%  of  wages  are  exempt  from  execution,  In 
California  where  as  a  practical  matter  only 
50%  Is  exempt,  and  In  Colorado  which  ex- 
empts 70%  for  heads  of  families  and  35%  for 
single  persons,  as  It  does  In  Texas  and  New 
Jersey  with  100%  exemptions,  or  In  New  York 
with  a  90%  exemption,  or  In  North  Carolina 
which  exempts  up  to  100%  where  needed  for 
support  of  the  debtor's  familv 


Confress  I>  Forward  Looking — Congress 
Is  Reactionary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VUIGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  18,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Come  Again?"  published 
in  the  Richmond.  Va.,  News  Leader  of 
recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Co  MI  Again? 

"The  Congress  has  done  many  positive  and 
forward-looking  things   In  recent  years  to 


meet    (the    cities']    needs."    Detroit    Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanagh,  August  23.  1966. 

"Congress  Is  reactionary.  Indifferent,  some- 
times completely  negative."  Detroit  Mayor 
Jerome  Cavanagh,  July  SO.  1967. 


ASEAN 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
commented  on  the  significance  of  a  new 
regional  organization  in  Southeast  Asia 
called  the  Southeast  Asian  Association 
for  Regional  Cooperation.  The  official 
name  taken  by  the  member  nations  dur- 
ing the  first  meeting  last  week  in  Bang- 
kok is  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations — ASEAN. 

The  formation  of  the  ASEAN  marks  an 
important  step  In  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward mutual  assistance  In  that  area.  The 
expansion  of  this  spirit  will  lead  to  a 
time  when  the  United  States  and  all  ma- 
jor powers  will  no  longer  be  called  upon 
for  support  and  defense.  Southeast  Asia 
contains  more  than  enough  resources  for 
a  potential  position  of  Influence  in  world 
affairs.  Through  programs  like  ASEAN 
they  can  be  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent  and  still  belong  solely  to  the  re- 
gional nations. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  further  elabo- 
rates on  the  importance  of  the  new  as- 
sociation : 

Asian  Regional  Effort 
The  Impulse  toward  seeing  and  solving 
problems  in  the  regional  terms  is  making  It- 
self Increasingly  felt  In  Asia.  The  centrifugal 
pull  of  nationalism  still  overpowers  the  cen- 
tripetal haul  of  regionalism:  Indeed.  Asian 
nationalism's  capacity  to  mobilize  jxipular 
energies  and  enthusiasms,  for  good  or  ill.  Is 
striking  In  both  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist countries.  And  non-Communist  Asia 
Is  far  from  creating  regional  institutions  as 
strong  as.  for  Instance,  the  Europ)ean  Eco- 
nomic Community  or  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 

Yet  there  is  discernible  In  Asia  a  develop- 
ing feeling  that  traditional  historical  pat- 
terns must  be  either  strengthened  or  sup- 
planted, as  the  case  may  be.  in  order  to  forge 
regional  ties  of  relevance  today.  The  latest 
sign  is  the  formation  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations.  Composed  of  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Indonesia.  Malaysia 
and  Singapore,  "ASEAN"  Joins  a  company 
which  already  includes  the  geographically 
wider  Asian  and  Pacific  Council  and  the 
functional  Asian  Development  Bank,  among 
otehrs.  ASEAN's  alms  are  chiefly  economic. 
Its  first  step,  beyond  Its  own  birth,  will  be  to 
study  measures  for  cooperation  in  tourism, 
fisheries  and  trade. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  Indonesia  taking 
part;  ASEAN's  standing  committee  will  be 
located  in  Djakarta.  Under  Sukarno,  Indo- 
nesia followed  an  adventurist  foreign  policy 
which  brought  It  Into  collision  with  the 
neighbors,  particvdarly  Malaysia,  which  It  is 
now  concUiating.  Its  present  goals  are  more 
modest,  realistic  and  pacific.  One  hopes  that 


South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  will  soon  join. 
For  the  essential  aspect  of  a  regional  organi- 
zation is  that  It  be  geographically  compre- 
hensive, not  a  club.  It  is  perhapw  worth  not- 
ing that  nothing  in  ASBAN's  charter  pre- 
cludes eventual  membership  by  a  Conmiunlst 
country. 

For  the  United  States,  the  appeal  of  ASEAN 
and  organizations  like  It  Is  the  prospect  that 
eventuaUy  their  members  wiU  be  able  to 
stand  on  their  own.  This  country's  role  in 
Asia  is  not  to  batten  and  stay  forever  but  to 
equip  Its  friends  to  do  without  It.  some  day. 


Honorary  Degrees  Awarded  by  Baylor 
University,  Waco,  Tex.,  to  Tom  Lea 
and  Carl  Hertzog,  Ontttandmg  Texas 
Men  of  Letters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  18.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
outstanding  In  the  field  of  literature  and 
of  art  in  Texas  are  two  men  whose  names 
are  known  throughout  the  United 
States :  Tom  Lea,  author  and  artist,  and 
Carl  Hertzog.  publisher  and  book  de- 
signer. Recently  these  two  men  were  rec- 
ognized by  Baylor  University,  in  Waco. 
Tex.,  for  their  outstanding  contributions 
to  literature  of  the  Southwest  by  the 
award  of  honorary  doctorates. 

These  two  figures  who  have  given  such 
glory  to  their  State  and  to  their  Nation 
are  richly  deserving  of  honor,  and  I  com- 
mend Baylor  University  highly  on  its 
choice  of  these  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees.  The  impressive  record  of  their 
achievements  was  reproduced  in  the  Bay- 
lor Line,  the  university's  magazine,  of 
May  and  June  1967.  and  Inspired  me  with 
renewed  respect  for  these  two  great 
Americanc  and  great  Texans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographical  sketches  of 
these  two  great  men  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lea  and  Hertzog  were  awarded  honorary 
Doctor  of  Literature  degrees  In  recogmtlon 
(In  the  words  of  President  McCall)  "of  their 
major  contributions  to  the  culture  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest." 

Lea.  a  versatile  writer,  painter,  muralist. 
Illustrator,  and  historian.  Is  the  author  of 
several  outstanding  books  on  Southwestern 
subjects,  including  "The  Brave  Bulls,"  which 
has  won  two  best-novel  awards  and  was 
also  made  into  a  successful  motion  picture; 
"The  King  Ranch,"  a  two-volume  work  on 
the  fabulous  Texas  cattle  kingdom  with  the 
author's  Illustrations;  and  "The  Wonderful 
Cotmtry,"  and  adventure  story  and  prose 
poem  which  was  also  made  Into  a  movie.  He 
served  as  a  World  War  n  correspondent  for 
Life  Magazine  and  not  only  wrote  notable 
war  accounts  but  executed  a  number  of  war- 
time pialntlngs  which  now  hang  In  the 
Pentagon. 

In  1946  Life  commissioned  him  to  Illus- 
trate the  historical  development  of  the  cattle 
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Industry.  His  eleven  oU  paintings  done  in 
that  series  are  now  in  the  Dallas  Museum 
Of  Fine  Arte,  ma  portrait  of  the  late  House 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  ot  Texaa  now  oma- 
ments  the  new  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing in  Washington. 

Hertzog,  born  In  Prance  because  his  father, 
a  concert  TlollnlBt  happened  to  bo  studying 
there  at  the  time,  is  >  fervid  Southweatemer 
by  adoption,  having  lived  In  El  Paso  for  the 
past  44  years.  He  ha«  designed,  printed,  or 
published  more  than  160  books,  many  of 
which  have  won  awards  for  their  artistry 
and  siiperlor  quality.  Since  1948  he  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  Texas  Western  College  (now 
a  branch  of  the  University  of  Teras),  where 
he  has  taught  widely  heralded  courses  In  art. 
Journalism,  advertising,  design,  and  typog- 
raphy. He  founded  and  Is  now  the  director  of 
the  Texas  Weetem  Press. 


iSocial  Breakdown 


Conference  Report  on  S.  16 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  XLLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  Join  In  commending  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Veterana  Committee,  Mr. 
Teacuk,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Vet- 
erans Committee  of  both  political  parties 
on  the  colossal  service  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation,  their 
widows  and  dependents. 

As  a  distinguished  and  dedicated  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  Mr.  Dorn,  said 
in  the  debate  this  bill  truly  Is  a  milestone 
for  the  American  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendent. Our  Nation  never  can  do  too 
much  for  the  men  and  women  who  have 
served  her  in  the  time  of  war.  As  is  well 
known  by  my  constituents  and  by  my  col- 
leagues, that  la  the  legislative  credo  from 
which  I  never  depart. 

As  the  last  veteran  of  the  war  with 
Spain  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  I  am  moved  by  emotion  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  widows  of  our  comrades  In 
that  war  of  long,  long  ago. 

The  monthly  pension  of  these  widows 
will  be  raised  from  $65  to  $70  and  where 
there  is  need  of  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance an  additional  $50.  There  are  not 
many  widows  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  they  will  not  be  with  us  long. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  voting 
them  an  Increase,  small  In  amount 
though  It  may  be,  yet  meaning  so  much 
in  their  struggle  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  on  a  pittance,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  perhaps  next  year  the  minimum 
pension  for  these  fine  and  deserving 
women  can  be  raised  to  $100  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  close  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  without  tribute 
and  congratulations  to  the  ofBcers  and 
the  membership  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans  and  of  the  Auxiliary.  Their 
legislative  spokesmen  year  after  year 
have  presented  the  case  of  the  widows  to 
the  Veterans  Committees  with  peaceful 
clarity  and  with  the  eloquence  that 
comes  only  when  words  come  from  the 
heart. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOXTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SEKATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  18.  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia,  B.C.,  State  is  a  newspaper 
which  keeps  a  close  eye  on  the  trend  of 
society  today.  Two  recent  editorials  have 
pointed  out  the  breakdown  in  morals  and 
the  crass  materialism  wliich  is  evident 
in  our  Nation. 

The  first  editorial,  entitled  "A  Lust 
for  Loot."  point  out  that  In  the  recent 
riots  the  looters  were  driven  not  by 
hunger  or  deprivation,  but  by  greed.  In 
the  breakdown  of  social  order,  what  was 
revealed  was  not  anguish  but  the  crimi- 
nal instinct  which  lies  repressed  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

But  it  is  not  only  In  situations  of 
violence  that  we  see  the  collapse  of  moral 
values.  In  another  editorial,  entitled  "Re- 
sponsibility of  Youth."  the  State  points 
out  that  the  reckless  pursuit  of  pleasure 
was  evident  In  all  levels  of  society. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  this  excel- 
lent editorial: 

When  we  deplore  this,  as  we  have  before. 
It  is  not  out  Of  prudish  unawarenesa  of  the 
tlmee  or  bUndness  to  the  force  of  passion.  It 
la  in  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
human  family,  a  knowledge  which  Includes 
the  futUlty  and  the  tragedy  of  such  uninhib- 
ited foolhardinesa.  vrtth  ite  tendency  to 
create  general  Insecurity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Lust  fob  Loot 

Some  time  ago.  a  nine-year-old  boy  of  our 
acquaintance  declared  solemnly,  with  that 
special  wisdom  children  have:  "The  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  to  lock  themselves  In  the 
broom  closet  because  they're  afraid  the  Rus- 
sians vrtll  come  and  lock  them  In  the  broom 
closet." 

Looking  at  the  nilns  of  Newark  and  De- 
troit, we  wonder  if  perhaps  the  child  wasn't 
right.  Simple  •■materialism"  is  America's 
broom  cloaet.  And,  to  Judge  by  events  of  the 
day,  we  can't  seem  to  lock  ourselves  In  fast 
enough. 

Rioters  seen  looting  shops  last  month  were 
not  carrying  off  loaves  of  bread  or  any  other 
necessity  of  life  (as  In  the  novel,  tea  MUera- 
bles)  No,  they  carried  off  TV  seta,  cases  of 
liquor,  fine  suits,  and  so  on — in  many  in- 
stances to  waiting  cars. 

Crass  materialism  governed  the  hour.  Civil 
rights,  or  anything  remotely  having  to  do 
with  civil  rights,  had  been  forgotten. 

Some  Negroes  said  they  resented  "whltey's" 
materialism;  they  wanted  to  cut  themselves 
In  for  a  "share"  of  life's  luxuries. 

But  minorities — ethnic,  religious,  or  politi- 
cal— depend  for  their  safety  and  their  very 
survival  upon  the  rule  of  law.  No  minority 
can  claim  to  be  Immune  from  the  ordinary 
means  of  law  enforcement,  and  still  derive 
benefit  from  the  law's  protection.  Luxuries 
can't  simply  be  picked  up  and  carried  off. 

Resentment,  as  the  late  Richard  Weaver 
pointed  out,  may  weU  prove  the  dynamite 
which   wlU    finally   wreck   Western   society. 


Demogoglc  appeals  to  vague  resentments  ac- 
complish almoet  nothing  toward  improving 
the  real  condition  of  American  colored  folk. 

Patient  Yrork  U  required,  and  most  of  that 
work  must  be  done  by  Negroes  themselves. 

It  does  no  good  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
materialistic  greed.  The  Russians  have  al- 
ready taken  that  course,  throwing  aside  all 
other  human  and  spiritual  values  and  lock- 
ing themselvec  Into  one  vast,  dark  broom 
closet.  Their  society  Is  one  of  producers  and 
consumers,  merely. 

Negro- white  relationships  throughout 
America  may  be  strained  at  the  moment; 
probably  they  are. 

But  let's  not  bum  down  everything  in 
Bight  for  the  sake  of  a  case  of  beer.  And,  above 
all,  let's  not  destroy  our  Constitution  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights  and  every  other  cherished 
part  of  this  nstlon's  heritage  for  the  sake  of 
creature  comforts  and  status  symbols. 

Responsibiutt  of  Youth 

Complaints  are  many,  and  warranted,  that 
we  are  recklessly  and  unfairly  passing  on  to 
our  successors  a  mammoth  and  burdensome 
public  debt. 

But  segments  of  the  generation  consisting 
of  today's  young  men  and  women  In  the  late- 
teens  and  early-twenties  might  well  be  asked 
what  sort  of  heritage  they  may  be  preparing 
for  their  successors — and.  Indeed,  for  them- 
selves in  their  own  maturity. 

A  group  of  New  Tork  doctors  have  pub- 
lished fiirther  docximentatlon  of  the  familiar 
fact  of  Increasing  sexual  promiscuity.  Their 
reports  appear  in  the  New  York  State  Journal 
of  Medicine. 

The  erstwhile  respectably  high  percentage 
of  virgins  among  brides  has  markedly  de- 
clined, with  »  corresponding  Increase  in  the 
number  of  men  who  have  had  sexual  ex- 
perience before  marriage.  And  now,  one  of 
every  18  babies  Is  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

The  doctors  have  re-enforced  the  many  evi- 
dences of  the  new  looseness  and  have  con- 
cluded, as  have  others,  that  youth  is  under- 
going a  revolution  In  Its  attitudes  towards 
sex,  life  and  prop>er  behavior. 

When  we  deplore  this,  as  we  have  before, 
it  Is  not  out  of  prudish  unawareness  of  the 
times  or  blindness  to  the  force  of  passion.  It 
Is  In  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
human  family,  a  knowledge  which  Includes 
the  futility  and  tragedy  of  such  uninhibited 
foolhardiness,  with  its  tendency  to  create 
general  Insecurity. 

It  is  popular  to  blame  parents  for  the  un- 
bridled youth  of  the  era,  and  they  are  not 
without  guilt  to  be  sure.  But  at  the  age  of 
Indulgence  the  young  people  who  are  the 
subject  of  the  doctors'  report  should  be  tak- 
ing on  an  obligation  of  their  own  In  this 
matter — In  their  own  behealf  and  behalf  of 
those  they  wiU  present  to  this  world. 

As  things  are  going  now,  the  consequences 
will  be  worse  than  the  monetary  debt  they 
will  Inherit.  Enlightened  youth  Ib  not  with- 
out its  own  responsibility  for  today  and 
tomorrow. 


Prof.  David  Caplovitz,  Author  of  "The 
Poor  Pay  More,"  Urges  Strengthening 
Amendments  to  Consnmer  Credit  Bill, 
H.R.  11601 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  Augxut  16,  1967 
Mrs.    SULLIVAN.    Mr.    Speaker.  Dr. 
David  Caplovitz,  associate  professor  of 
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sociology  at  Columbia  University,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  problems  of  those  who  live 
In  poverty,  has'glven  to  the  dictionary  of 
familiar  expressions  the  title  of  his 
widely  read  book,  "The  Poor  Pay  More." 
In  that  book,  and  in  television  programs 
based  on  the  book,  we  have  seen  much 
documentation  of  the  uneven  treatment 
of  the  poor  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
in  the  extension  of  credit. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  Dr.  Caplovitz  as  a  witness  this 
morning  on  H.R.  11601,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act.  and  I  strongly 
urge  those  Members  of  Congress  gen- 
uinely interested  In  effective  truth-in- 
lending  legislation,  and  In  legislation  to 
help  the  poor  combat  the  enticements 
of  predatory  merchants  of  debt,  to  read 
his  testimony. 

Dr.  Caplovitz  told  us  not  only  that  the 
poor  are  the  most  likely  victims  of  abuses 
arising  from  consumer  credit  but  they 
are  "particularly  prone  to  exploitation 
by  unscrupulous  credit  merchants  who 
now  operate  with  virtual  immunity  as  a 
result  of  loopholes  in  current  legislation 
and  the  absence  of  enforcement  ma- 
chinery." 

As  far  as  H.R.  11601  goes  in  trying  to 
close  these  loopholes — and  it  goes  very 
far  indeed — ^Dr.  Caplovitz  urges  us  to  go 
further  and  Include  a  "cooling  off"  period 
on  credit  sales,  and  also  to  do  away  with 
the  holder-in-due-course  doctrine  which 
relieves  the  finance  company  holding  the 
contract  from  any  responsibility  for  any 
defenses  the  consumer  may  have  against 
the  original  seller.  This  Is  a  provision  of 
the  Massachusetts  law  about  which  we 
have  received  much  favorable  testimony. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
provocative     testimony     delivered     this 
morning  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on   Banking   and   Currency   by   Dr. 
Caplovitz,  on  H.R.  1I60I,  as  follows: 
Testimony    or    David    Caplovitz,    A.ssociate 
F>RorEssoR    or   Sociologt,    Columbia    Unx- 
VERsn-T.  Before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives   Consumer    Atfairs    Subcommittee 
or   the    House    Banking    and    Cuhrbncy 
Committee,    in    Connection    With    HJi. 
11601.   the   Consumer   Credit   Protection 
Act,  and  Related  Bills.  August  16,  1967 
I  am  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify   before   the   House   Subcommittee   on 
Consumer  Affairs  on  the  proposed  "Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act."  I  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  doing  Its  utmost  to  increase  the 
protection  of  consumers  In  credit  transac- 
tions. Such  protection  Is  long  overdue  and 
the  need  for  it  has  never  been  greater. 

Several  generations  ago,  Americans  had 
a  negative  attitude  toward  debt.  The  person 
In  debt  was  viewed  as  somewhat  less  than  an 
upstanding  citizen.  This  Is.  of  course,  no 
longer  true.  Consumer  credit  has  become  the 
luel  of  our  so-called  affluent  Society.  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life  see  nothing  wrong 
with  buying  now  and  paying  later.  The 
growth  of  consumer  credit  since  World  War 
n  has  been  extraordinary,  far  outstripping 
the  growth  In  population.  In  1945.  the 
amount  outstanding  installment  debt  was 
25  billion  dollars;  In  1955.  it  climbed  to  29 
billion  and  by  1966.  it  had  soared  to  68  bil- 
lion. Today  installment  debt  stands  at  74 
bUllon. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  installment 
credit  has  brought  In  its  wake  a  sharp  rise 
In  deceptive  and  fraudulent  marketing  prac- 


tices. Insofar  as  market  transactions  de- 
pended on  cash,  sellers  had  less  opportunity 
and  Incentive  to  employ  deception  and  fraud. 
The  consumer  who  could  afford  to  pay  cash 
for  an  automobile  or  an  expensive  appliance 
was  probably  more  deliberate  and  sophisti- 
cated in  his  shopping  behavior  and  there 
WSB  no  point  In  tt^ing  to  convince  the  per- 
son without  cash  to  make  an  expensive  pur- 
chase. All  this  changed  with  the  advent  of 
installment  credit.  Whether  or  not  the  con- 
sumer can  afford  the  purchase  has  become 
largely  Irrelevant.  Once  the  contract  is 
signed,  the  seller  can  count  on  the  law  to 
enforce  his  right  to  payment.  Appropriate 
changes  in  the  laws  governing  consumer 
credit  have  lagged  far  behind  the  growth  of 
our  credit  economy.  The  signed  contract  is 
treated  as  sacrosanct  in  courts  of  law  and  the 
fraudulent  techniques  used  to  obtain  the 
consumer's  signature,  so  difficult  to  prove  In 
court,  are  largely  ignored.  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  the  laws  in  most  states  are  now  heavily 
biased  in  favor  of  the  creditor;  hl6  rights  are 
much  better  protected  than  those  of  the 
debtor. 

My  own  research  on  the  consumer  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  has  convinced  me  that  the 
poor,  more  than  any  other  group  In  society, 
are  victims  of  abuses  arising  from  consumer 
credit.  They  are  particularly  prone  to  ex- 
ploitation by  unscrupulous  credit  merchants 
who  can  now  operate  with  virtual  immunity 
as  a  result  of  loopholes  in  current  legislation 
and  the  absence  of  enforcement  machinery. 
The  poor,  more  than  any  other  group,  are  apt 
to  I  be  misled  by  the  raise  promises  of  the 
credit  salesman,  by  the  "bait  ads"  that  appear 
In  the  mass  media,  and  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  price  and  quality  of  high-pressure 
salesmen.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  |X)or 
consumer  to  be  sold  reconditioned  merchan- 
dise that  Is  misrepresented  as  new.  and  yet 
this  obviously  fraudulent  practice  Is  almost 
never  punished  by  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Should  the  poor  consumer  protest  the 
fraud  by  withholding  payments,  he  soon  dis- 
covers that  his  wages  are  being  garnisheed 
and  by  that  time  he  has  great  dlfHculty  pro- 
tecting his  Job,  let  alone  his  legal  rights  in 
the  transaction. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
government  to  do  everything  In  its  power 
to  stamp  out  consumer  fraud  and  exploita- 
tion. The  need  is  particularly  great  today 
when  our  cities  are  being  torn  asunder  by 
ghetto  riots.  Last  year,  when  I  testified  be- 
fore another  congressional  subcommittee.  I 
suggested  that  resentment  against  consumer 
exploitation  was  one  of  the  many  grievances 
that  find  expression  In  riots.  I  am  even  more 
convinced  of  this  today.  Numerous  newspaper 
accounts  have  quoted  ghetto  residents  as  ra- 
tionalizing the  looting  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  been  victimized  and  robbed  by  the 
merchants  for  many   years. 

The  common  thief  is  severely  sanctioned 
when  apprehended,  but  the  credit  merchants 
who  abuse  the  law  to  bilk  the  unsuspxectlng 
consumer  run  little  risk  of  punishment.  Un- 
told millions  of  dollars  are  stolen  each  year 
from  consumers  by  disreputable  used  car 
dealers,  home  repair  firms,  vacuum  cleaner 
firms  and  many  other  types  of  firms.  But 
Instead  of  being  met  with  criminal  sanctions. 
the  perpetrators  of  this  kind  of  thievery  more 
often  than  not  become  wealthy  men  re- 
spected in  their  communities.  How  can  we 
expect  the  disadvantaged  to  learn  respect  for 
the  law  when  those  in  positions  of  reeponsl- 
biiity  do  not  themselves  respect  the  law?  And 
how  can  we  expect  the  disadvantaged  to  obey 
the  law  when  we  do  not  enforce  the  law  for 
their  protecUon?  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  society  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  dual 
system  of  law,  one  set  of  laws  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  another  set  for  those  in  re- 
si>ected  positions  of  responsibUlty. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  observations 
about  the  compelling  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection that  I  shall  comment  on  the  pro- 


posed legislation.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  provision  for  full  disclosure  of  credit 
coetB  In  terms  of  a  true  annual  rate  The 
arguments  for  this  reform  are  so  cogent  and 
are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  repeat 
them.  I  should  only  add  that  I  particularly 
approve  of  the  provision  to  include  the  cost 
of  Insurance  that  the  debtor  Is  required  to 
buy  as  part  of  the  cerdlt  cost.  Prom  the  van- 
tage point  of  the  consumer,  this  is  part  of 
the  price  he  must  pay  for  credit  and  it  makes 
Uttle  sense  to  exclude  it  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  that  cost.  Moreover,  it  may  well  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  bringing  down 
the  exorbitant  charges  that  are  now  being 
made  for  this  type  of  Insurance.  I  feel  less 
strongly  about  the  provision  to  fix  a  celling 
on  credit  charges.  With  full  disclosure  of 
cost,  perhaps  the  market  mechanism  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  credit  charges  at  reason- 
able rates. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  pro- 
vision to  abolish  confessions  of  Judgment 
The  confession  of  Judgment  assumes  that 
the  transaction  was  scrupulously  carried  out 
and  that  the  debtor  has  no  defenses  for  de- 
faulting on  payments.  Needless  to  say,  this 
Is  not  always  the  case.  My  own  research  has 
shown  that  many  debtors  stop  payments 
when  they  believe  they  have  been  cheated. 
Since  fraud  Is  not  uncommon  In  credit  trans- 
actions, the  debtor  should  not  be  deprived  of 
his  day  in  court. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  feature  of 
the  proposed  act  Is  Title  n  which  would 
abolish  wage  garnishments.  I  share  the  Com- 
mittee's view  that  this  remedy  of  the  creditor 
Is  frequently  abtised  and  often  results  in 
severe  hardships  for  the  debtor,  particularly 
when  he  loses  his  Job  because  of  the  garnish- 
ment. Studies  have  shown  that  some  of  the 
"hard-core"  unemployed  are  In  fact  unem- 
ployable because  they  have  garnishment  rec- 
ords. Not  only  does  garnishment  impose  a 
burden  upon  the  debtor,  but  also  it  is  quite 
costly  for  the  employer  as  well.  I  see  little 
point  in  making  America's  employers  Into 
collection  agents  for  the  creditor.  Nor,  lor 
that  matter,  should  the  courts  have  as  much 
of  that  responsibility  as  they  now  have. 
Studies  have  shown  that  many  of  the  minor 
courts  in  various  states  do  little  more  than 
collection  work,  and  In  some  states  the  minor 
Judiciaries  make  their  living  from  the  fees 
charged  on  the  debts  collected.  Doing  away 
with  garnishment  might  well  make  the  more 
unscrupulous  creditors  more  hesitant  In  foist- 
ing heavy  debt  burdens  on  the  consumer. 

But  all  this  notwithstanding.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  doing  away  with  garnishment 
Is  either  feasible  at  this  time  or  would  have 
the  desired  effects  even  If  It  were  possible  to 
pass  such  a  law.  For  example,  garnishment  is 
not  permitted  In  Pennsylvania  and  yet 
credit  merchants  are  thriving  In  that  state 
and  consumer  fraud  Is  Just  as  prevalent 
there  as  elsewhere.  The  creditors  In  Penn- 
sylvania do  not  hesitate  to  attach  both  per- 
sonal and  real  property  and  sheriff's  sales  of 
furniture  and  even  homes  are  quite  com- 
mon. To  lose  one's  home  because  of  a  com- 
sumer  debt  Is  certainly  as  harsh  a  conse- 
quence as  losing  one's  Job. 

Although  eliminating  garnisliment  is 
probably  a  desirable  long-run  objective.  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  a  more 
modest  proposal  now,  the  adoption  of  a 
stronger  version  of  the  New  Tork  State  law 
which  prohibits  employers  from  firing  em- 
ployees because  of  garnishments.  The  New 
Tork  law  now  applies  only  to  the  first 
garnishment,  but  there  Is  no  reason  why 
such  a  law  should  not  cover  two  or  even  three 
garnishments.  Moreover,  If  the  abolishment 
of  garnishment  Is  not  yet  feasible,  atten- 
tion should  also  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
Income  that  Is  exempt  from  garnishment. 
Many  states  have  hairsb  garnishment  laws, 
while  some  states  permit  garnishment  on 
only  a  smal  percentage  of  Income.  (It  should 
be  noted  that  personal  bankruptcy  rates  are 
higher  where  garnishment  laws  are  harsh  ) 
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Although  problems  may  arise  In  trying  to 
abolish  gamlahmenta  nam.  there  la  hardly 
any  juBtlflcatloD  for  wage  assignments  which 
clrcumyeivt  the  oourta  entirely.  I  would 
strongly  recomend  that  the  Aot  do  away  with 
wage  assignments  which  are  now  permitted 
In  a  numbor  ot  st&tee. 

If  I  may,  I  shotild  now  like  to  caU  attri- 
tion to  some  aspects  of  the  consumer  credit 
problem  that  are  not  covered  In  the  proposed 
legislation.  One  of  the  major  abuses  In  the 
legal  procedure  leading  up  to  garnishment 
has  to  do  with  Inadequate  service  of  process. 
AU  too  frequently  the  debtor  has  no  Idea 
that  he  Is  being  sued  until  his  employer  in- 
forms him  of  the  garnishment,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  never  properly 
notified.  In  some  Jurisdictions — New  York, 
for  example — improper  service,  known  as 
"sewer  service".  Is  quite  common.  Needless 
to  say,  failure  to  noUfy  the  defendant  of  the 
law  suit  Is  a  fundamental  violation  of  our 
whole  legal  structure,  and  yet  this  happens 
all  too  often.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  about  correcting  this  abuse;  one  la  to 
have  process  served  by  registered  maU.  I  am 
not  sura  what  the  best  solution  ts.  but  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Conunittee  look  Into 
this  problem. 

As  you  know,  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  recently  passed  a  very  progressive  con- 
sumer credit  law  and  there  are  two  provisions 
of  that  law  that  I  would  strongly  urge  be 
adc^ted  In  the  proposed  legislation.  One  at- 
tempts to  control  the  frequent  abuses  that 
occur  In  door-to-door  selling  by  Introduc- 
ing a  cooling-oS  period.  In  Massachusetts 
the  consumer  la  given  24  hours  In  which 
to  readnd  the  contract  in  direct  selling.  In 
England,  the  comparable  law  provldee  for  a 
72-houp  coollng-off  period.  I  believe  that  a 
"coollng-ofl"  period  In  direct  selling  would 
go  soma  way  toward  reducing  the  abuses 
associated  with  this  method  of  selUng.  The 
second  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  law 
that  I  think  should  be  adopted  tn  this  Act 
has  to  do  with  the  assignment  of  contracts 
to  third  partlee.  Under  the  "holder  In  due 
course"  clause,  these  third  partlee  are  not 
responsible  for  any  defenses  the  consumer 
may  have  against  the  original  seller.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law,  they  are  entitled  to  pay- 
ment— whatever  the  fraud  Involved  In  the 
transaction.  As  a  result,  many  finance  com- 
panies do  not  hesitate  to  buy  the  contracts 
of  unscrupulous  merchants  who  employ  de- 
ception to  obtain  the  consumer's  signature  on 
the  contract.  These  fly-by-nlght  credit  mer- 
chants could  not  long  survive  without  the 
finance  companies  that  buy  their  paper. 
Thus,  one  way  of  controlling  fraud  and 
increasing  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
would  be  to  do  away  with  the  holder-ln-due- 
course  doctrine  and  make  the  assignee  also 
responsible  for  the  transaction.  This  may 
have  the  beneficiary  effect  of  making  the 
finance  companies  behave  in  a  more  respon- 
sible fashion. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  our  society  can  no  longer 
afford  to  condone  the  crass  exploitation  of 
consumers  that  is  now  so  prevalent.  If  con- 
sumer fraud  is  to  be  done  away  with.  It  la 
essential  that  there  be  strong  enforcement 
machinery  and  that  the  perpetrators  of  such 
fraud  be  confronted  with  criminal  sanctions. 
This  Is  not  the  case  today.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
erals of  some  23  states  now  have  Consxuner 
Fraud  Bureaus  modelled  after  the  one  set 
up  In  New  York  by  Attorney  General  Lef- 
kowltz.  But  for  all  his  investigation  of  con- 
svmner  complaints  and  his  efforts  to  negotla- 
ate  them,  the  Attorney  General  of  New  York 
does  not  have  the  power  to  prosecute  the  per- 
petrators of  fraud.  To  my  knowledge,  not  a 
single  businessman  in  New  York  has  been 
put  In  Jail  for  cheating  his  customers.  UntU 
strong  enforcement  machinery  Is  instituted. 
I  see  llttla  hope  of  making  much  headway  in 
eUnUaatlng  fraud.  One  of  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  law  la  that  It  doea  provide  for 
criminal  penaltiea  for  vlolationa.  I  would  Ilka 
to  8\iggeet  that  theae  penalties  ba  strength- 


ened and  made  to  cover  even  more  offenses. 
In  this  connection,  I  woxild  also  like  to  sug- 
gest that  the  reep>onsiblIity  for  enforcement 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  Act  be  placed 
In  tha  hands  of  the  n.S.  Attorneys'  oflloes 
rather  than  In  the  central  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney  General.  The  VS.  attorneys 
are  much  closer  to  the  local  scene  In  which 
the  violations  occur  and  they  should  not 
have  to  wait  for  authority  from  the  Attorney 
General  to  act. 

In  closing,  I  again  commend  the  Commit- 
tee for  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  one 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  America 
today. 
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Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoh^  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Tale  of  Two  Message  Car- 
riers," published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TsuE  or  Two  Message  Carsiebs 

A  strange  contrast  exists  in  recent  moves 
of  two  federal  organizations,  both  ostensibly 
acting  "in  the  public  interest." 

One  federal  agency,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  has  ordered  tha  Anxer- 
ican  Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  to 
reduce  its  long  distance  rates.  To  the  dismay 
of  the  more  than  3  million  A.T.  &  T.  stock- 
holders, the  market  value  of  their  investment 
dropped  several  bLUlon  dollars  as  a  result  of 
the  POC  action. 

At  the  same  time  another  agency,  the  Post 
Office  department.  Is  asking  for  a  20  per  cent 
boost  In  Its  first  class  rate  on  letters. 

In  less  than  35  years  the  government-oper- 
ated postal  service  has  increased  by  150  per 
cent  the  rate  on  letters — from  2  cents  to  the 
present  5  cents — ana  another  increase  frcxn  6 
cents  to  8  cents  la  in  the  works.  The  rate  on 
the  old  "i>enny"  postcard,  which  held  at  1 
cent  for  80  years  until  1952,  would  also  be 
boosted  to  6  cents. 

In  the  same  35-year  period  long  distance 
rates  of  the  privately  operated  telephone 
company  have  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  70 
per  cent. 

For  example,  a  three-mJnute  day  time  sta- 
tion-to-statlon  call  from  Chicago  to  Loe  An- 
geles In  1932  cost  $6JK,  with  an  overtime 
charge  of  12  a  minute  after  the  first  three 
minutes.  Today  the  same  call  can  be  made  for 
ai.80.  with  an  overtime  charge  of  46  cents  a 
minute. 

A  comparison  of  first  class  mail  rates  for 
years  whan  significant  changes  were  mada 
stnoe  1932  and  the  cost  of  a  typical  long  dis- 
tance telophona  call  (Day  rate,  cailcego  to 
lios  Angeles)   follows: 


3-niinirta 
phoo*  cafl 


1st  clan  miil 


Utter  (cMb) 


rmcM* 
(caatt) 


The  cost  of  mailing  a  letter  is  the  same 
day  or  night;  but  not  for  making  a  long 
distance  call.  The  night  rate  for  a  Chicago 
to  liOs  Angeles  call  Is  90  cents  for  the  first 
three  minutes  and  35  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional minute. 

In  the  light  of  this  record,  it  hardly  seenu 
appropriate  for  the  government  to  be  lectur- 
ing a  private  communications  system  on  th» 
advisability  of  holding  down  rates. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OT   CONNICTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union  had  under 
oonsideratlMi  the  bill  (HSL  12000)  to  amend 
tha  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease  in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additionaJ  categories  of 
individuals,  to  Improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  Important  social  legis- 
lation this  year  than  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering'.  I  wish  to  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  especially  Its  very  able  chair- 
man [Mr.  Mn-Lsl,  for  bringing  before  us 
a  reasonable  and  effective  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  happy  to  speak  In  support  of 
thlsbUL 

Sometimes  I  wonder  If  we  realize  the 
full  significance  of  our  social  security 
system.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  take 
it  too  much  for  granted.  It  is  not  obtru- 
sive; it  does  not  loudly  demand  attention 
at  every  turn.  In  fact.  Its  operations  are 
as  quiet  &a  the  drop  of  a  letter  into  a 
mailbox.  Nevertheless,  the  nearly  silent 
passage  of  more  than  23  million  checks 
into  more  than  23  million  mailboxes 
every  month  Is  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant and  profound  sounds  in  America 
today.  That  tiny  sound,  multiplied  23 
million  times  a  month,  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  social  security  has  become — in  a 
short  32  years — one  of  the  basic  factors 
In  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation.  So- 
cial security  is  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomic support  in  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans.  But,  while  fimdamental,  in 
too  many  Instances  it  is  not  as  adequate 
as  It  should  be.  And  that  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  bill  now  before  us.  It  will  provide 
an  essential  increase  in  benefits  for  every 
American  now  on  the  rolls — every  one  of 
them  will  receive  at  least  12.5  percent 
more. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  us  are  well 
aware  of  the  pressing  need  for  an  in- 
crease In  benefit  levels.  The  case  is  too 
obvious  for  argument.  Social  security 
benefits  are  virtually  the  sole  reliance  of 
half  of  the  almost  23.8  million  bene- 
ficiaries and  certainly  the  major  source 
of  sui^>ort  for  just  about  all  of  them.  The 
level  of  these  benefits  therefore  deter- 
mines how  well  the  retired,  the  widows, 
the  orphans,  and  the  disabled  get  along. 
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The  indisputable  fact  Is  that  millions 
of  social  security  t>eneficlarles  are  being 
Irft  behind,  as  our  national  economy  pro- 
duces greater  and  greater  abundance, 
jflllions  who  now  rely  on  social  security 
for  their  support  have  be«i  unable  to 
enjoy  the  marvelous  advances  made  by 
the  world's  most  productive  and  pro- 
lific economy.  They  have  had  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  ever-increasing  abundance 
without  sharing  in  that  abundance.  They 
have  bad  to  get  along  on  less  and  less 
while  their  friends  and  neighbors  have 
been  enjoying  more  and  more.  In  too 
many  Instances,  they  have  been  forced 
to  live  In  a  state  of  poverty. 

To  be  able  to  live  at  a  base  subsist- 
ence level  today,  an  individual  must 
have  an  Income  of  $125  a  month,  while 
a  couple  must  have  $154  a  month.  Yet 
the  average  social  security  benefits  paid 
today  are  only  $84  a  month  for  retired 
workers,  $142  a  month  for  retired 
couples,  and  $74  a  mtMith  for  elderly 
widows. 

The  plain  and  unforgettable  fact  is 
that  5.2  million  elderly  Americans  live 
below  the  minimum  poverty  level — and, 
of  these,  4.3  million  are  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

Thus  a  meaningful  increase  in  Ijeneflts 
Is  essential  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  those  presently  receiving  benefits.  And 
such  an  increase,  now,  will  help  to  in- 
sure the  adequacy  of  social  security 
when  millions  of  Americans  begin  receiv- 
ing payments — and  relying  on  those  pay- 
ments— in  the  years  ahead. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
giving  us  the  possibility  of  moving  our 
social  security  system  another  step  to- 
ward the  adequacy  it  must  have  to  fulfill 
its  purpose  today.  We  cannot,  I  believe, 
overlook  our  responsibility  in  this  task. 
Ilie  dictates  of  both  good  sense  and  good 
conscience  require  us  to  support  this  in- 
crease in  benefit  payments. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  another 
aspect  of  the  bill  before  us  today.  When 
the  social  security  program  was  enacted 
in  1935,  it  provided  a  wage  base  of  $3,000 
which,  in  those  days,  was  sufficient  to 
cover  95  percent  of  all  taxable  earnings. 
Prom  time  to  time  over  the  years,  the 
base  has  been  raised,  but  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  rising  incomes  in  recent  years. 

If  the  base  were  to  remain  at  $6,600 
a  year,  by  1974  only  67  percent  of  those 
working  in  covered  employment  will  have 
all  their  earnings  covered. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  social  se- 
curity—in addition  to  providing  disabil- 
ity, survivor's,  and  health  Insurance  pro- 
tection— is  the  Nation's  basic  retirement 
protection  system.  We  must,  therefore, 
make  It  possible  for  more  workers  to  be- 
come eligible  for  benefits  that  are  more 
cloeely  related  to  their  full  earnings. 

The  wage  base  could  be  described  as 
the  backbone  of  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. There  can  be  no  substantial  doubt 
that  the  base  must  be  raised. 

The  bill  takes  us  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  by  providing  an  increase  to 
$7,600  a  year.  With  the  increase,  we  will 
be  able  to  provide  improved  protection 
not  only  for  those  soon  to  come  on  the 
roDs  but  for  all  younger  workers  who  will 
oraw  benefits  in  the  decades  ahead. 

A  shortcoming  in  this  bill  is  that  It 
•toes  not  raise  the  wage  base  to  the  level 
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proposed  by  the  President.  He  asked  for 
a  base  of  $10,800  a  year,  an  average  of 
$900  a  month  income.  I  am  certain  we  will 
arrive  at  this  base  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately before  us.  I  would  like  to  see  it  ac- 
complished now.  As  I  have  said,  the  base 
is  the  system's  backbone:  not  oiily  does  it 
affect  a  worker's  contributions  to  the 
system;  it  also  plays  a  determining  role 
in  setting  the  level  of  benefits  he  will  get 
from  the  system. 

When  we  recall  that  social  security  is 
no  longer  just  a  retirement  system,  when 
we  recall  that  today  it  protects  87  out  of 
100  workers  against  the  risk  of  disability, 
and  95  out  of  100  mothers  and  their 
children  against  the  hazard  of  the  family 
breadwinner's  early  death — and  when  we 
add  to  it  the  great  system  of  medicare — 
I  believe  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  backbone  of  such  an  all-em- 
bracing and  all-important  Insurance  sys- 
tem must  be  strong  enough  to  fulfill  our 
needs  for  today  and  tomorrow. 

In  short,  I  would  like  to  see  more  of 
this  Nation's  people  and  payroll  become 
eligible  to  participate  in  our  basic  insur- 
ance system. 

In  one  respect,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  bill  on  which  the  distinguished  com- 
mittee worked  so  hard  did  not  provide 
for  greater  benefit  increases  in  line  with 
those  which  were  proposed  in  my  own 
social  security  bill.  The  legislation  which 
I  Introduced  calling  for  raising  minimum 
benefits  from  the  present  $44  to  $90  per 
month.  In  addition,  I  also  proposed  an 
average  overall  increase  of  50  percent 
in  benefit  payments. 

Two  additional  features  important  to 
the  long-range,  development  of  social 
security  contained  in  my  bill  and  omitted 
by  the  committee  were  the  provisions 
for  an  automatic  adjustment  of  benefits 
to  meet  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and 
for  benefits  to  be  financed  partly  out  of 
general  tax  revenues.  The  adequacy  of 
the  social  security  program  in  the  past 
has  been  seriously  weakened  because  the 
benefits  have  remained  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary, while  the  cost  of  living  has  risen. 
Under  my  bill  the  benefits  granted  by 
Congress  would  continue  to  keep  abreast 
of  infiationary  trends,  rather  than 
merely  make  up  for  what  has  been  lost. 

My  bill  provides  a  formula  whereby 
equal  amounts  will,  for  the  first  time,  be 
contributed  out  of  general  revenues  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1969.  By  1977,  gen- 
eral revenues  would  finance  35  percent  of 
the  social  security  system.  Attempting  to 
meet  all  of  the  social  security  costs  by 
means  of  a  payroll  tsuc  would  be  regres- 
sive taxation  and  put  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  those  we  are  trying  to  help 
most,  and  those  least  able  to  meet  such 
a  burden.  Financing  cost  in  part  from 
general  revenues  would  represent  pro- 
gressive taxation,  and  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  broadly  based  graduated  in- 
divldufd  and  corporate  tax  structure  and 
place  more  of  the  burden  on  those  best 
able  to  pay. 

While  the  committee's  bill  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  wish  in  raising  benefits, 
and  it  does  not  contain  the  automatic  in- 
crease and  general  financing  provisions 
which  I  feel  are  vital  to  the  growth  of  the 
social  security  system.  It  is  nevertheless 
an  Important  move  in  the  right  direction. 
I  will,  however,  continue  to  do  all  I  can 


until  those  who  dei>end  upon  social  secu- 
rity as  a  primary  source  of  Income  are 
guaranteed  the  minimum  necessities  of  a 
decent  life. 

The  most  important  element  to  keep 
before  us  is  the  enormous  social  and  hu- 
man good  that  comes  from  providing  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  through  the 
social  security  program,  rather  than  sup- 
plementing deficient  payments  with  re- 
lief and  welfare  subsidies.  TTie  measure 
we  are  now  considering  is  a  bill  which 
will  help  secure  this  goal  and  behind 
which  both  parties  may  unite. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover — Poblic  Protector 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOOTH    CAaol.II«A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  public  officials  of  our  gen- 
eration. Every  good  American  is  thankful 
that  for  50  years  he  has  given  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  in  particular  for  his  unparalleled 
career  with  the  FBI.  It  would  be  pointless 
for  me  to  go  on  at  length  extolling  the 
merits  of  this  great  citizen.  An  editorial 
entitled,  "Public  Protector,"  published  in 
the  Columbia  State,  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's leading  newspapers,  is  a  fine  sum- 
mary of  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Hoover. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Pbotsctob 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  marke<l 
his  50th  anniversary  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment. He  was  hired  as  a  law  clerk  In  the 
Alien  Enemy  Registration  Section  in  1917. 

On  May  10,  1924,  Attorney  General  Harlan 
Flske  Stone  designated  Hoover  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Today,  at 
age  72,  the  burly,  indefatigable  lawman  can 
look  back  upon  een'ice  to  the  government 
under  seven  presidents  and  15  attorneys 
general. 

He  has  been  called  a  dictator  and  a  nui- 
sance, mostly  by  dictators  like  Al  Capone  and 
nuisances  like  Gus  Hall.  His  sanity  has  been 
questioned — by  The  Worker,  official  organ  of 
the  American  Communist  Party.  He  has  sur- 
vived run-ins  with  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Bobby  Kennedy. 

Through  It  all.  Hoover  has  simply  gone 
on  working,  every  day  of  every  week  of  every 
year.  In  1964,  by  executive  order.  President 
Johnson  waived  his  mandatory  retirement. 

Recently,  quoting  Thomas  Jefferson,  Hoo- 
ver roundly  declared:  "The  flames  kindled  on 
the  4th  of  July.  1776,  have  spread  over  too 
much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished  by  the 
feeble  engines  of  despotism;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  consume  these  engines  and  all  who 
work  them." 

It  has  been  Hoover's  never-ending  task  to 
wage  war  against  despotic  engines,  whether 
associated  with  drugs,  bootleg  booze,  coun- 
terfeit money,  or  the  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

We  would  Uke  to  think  that  Director 
Hoover  could  go  on  senrlng  tlie  nation,  and 
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the  cavise  of  man's  freedom,  indeftniiely:  But 
time  will  overtake  him.  as  It  must  every  man. 
Before  it  does,  Congress  should  insure  that 
his  successor  be  a  man  equally  dedicated  to 
no-nonsense  lavir  enforcement  and  unyielding 
opposition  to  Communism. 

There  long  has  been  pending  legislation 
calling  for  Congressional  approval  of  the 
next  Director  of  the  FBI.  Knowing  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  contemporary  Presidents  to  play 
politics  with  high  appointments,  we  hope 
that  such  confirmation  will  be  required. 

Skeptics  may  point  out  that,  despite  re- 
quirement for  Senate  confirmation,  some 
sorry  attorneys  general  have  been  Inflicted 
upon  the  nation  in  recent  years.  Nevertheless. 
the  members  of  Congress,  as  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  should  have  some 
voice  In  approving  the  next  Director  of  the 
FBI. 

In  o\ir  view,  the  man  who  holds  that  Job 
is  more  Important  to  the  nation's  protection 
than  his  nominal  superior — the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Hoover  certainly 
has  been. 


End  Delay  on  Noise  Abatement 
Legislation 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
V.  or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  the  Congress  In  January  1965, 
I  have  advocated  congressional  action 
on  aircraft  noise  abatement.  In  February 
1966.  the  President  recognized  the  na- 
tional importance  of  this  problem  in  his 
transportation  message  to  Congress,  and 
appointed  a  White  House  Task  Force  on 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  the  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  noise  abatement  bill,  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  maxlmimi  aircraft  noise  levels 
to  be  used  In  certifying  aircraft  under 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  I  have  spon- 
sored a  measure  which  Incorporates  this 
provision  and  also  provides  financial  as- 
sistance for  modifications  to  aircraft  and 
airports  to  reduce  jet  noise — H.R.  1398. 

On  July  11.  1967,  I  called  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
to  issue  administrative  regulations  im- 
plementing the  essential  provisions  of 
the  administration  noise  abatement  bill — 
Congressional  Record,  July  11  1967 
A3467. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

July  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boyd. 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Secretary:  Two  weeks  ago  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  NY  struck  down  a  Hempstead  Town  noise 
abatement  ordinance  as  unconstitutional. 
Federal  Judge  John  F.  Dooling  held  in  effect 
that  jet  noise  was  not  only  a  national  prob- 
lem but  a  federal  responsibility.  He  held  that 
aircraft  noise  limitations  must  come  from  a 
federal  agency. 

On  February.  1966  in  his  Transportation 
message  to  Congress.  President  Jolinson  rec- 
ognized Jet  noise  as  a   national  problem.   In 


response  to  my  letter  to  the  President  of 
August  30.  1965.  the  President  appointed  a 
White  House  Task  Force  on  Aircraft  Noise 
headed  by  his  Science  Advisor  Dr.  Donald  P. 
Hornlg  "to  frame  an  action  program  to  at- 
tack this  problem".  In  his  letter  to  me  of 
June  5th.  Dr.  Homlg  stated  that  passage  of 
the  pending  noise  abatement  bill  was  "crit- 
ically Important." 

The  Administration  noise  abatement  bill 
has  been  co-sponsored  by  more  than  20  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  while  my  bill  goes 
much  further.  I  believe  the  basic  provisions 
authorizing  the  setting  of  noise  standards 
can  be  implemented  by  administrative  reg- 
ulation. Section  307  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  provides  this  authority  to  limit 
the  use  of  navigable  airspace  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  on  the 
ground." 

In  short,  the  outlook  for  passage  of  the 
noise  abatement  bill  is  bleak  and  we  cannot 
wait  any  longer  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  alleviate  the  ever  increasing  problem  of  Jet 
noise.  I  urge  you  to  take  administrative  steps 
now  to  establish  noise  standards. 
Sincerely. 

(Herbert  Tenzer. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  received  a 
response  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation which  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  which  1 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Th«  Secretary  or  Transportation. 

Washingtoii,  DC.  August  16,  1967. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  vour  let- 
ter of  July  10.  1967.  reviewing  the'  current 
status  of  the  aircraft  noise  problem  and 
urging  the  Department  to  act  to  control  air- 
craft noise  under  Section  307  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

We  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  attack  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise  through  rules  for 
the  certification  of  aircraft  and  aircraft 
equipment.  We  have  laeen  actively  engaged 
in  seelsing  meaningful  International  noise 
standards  for  aircraft  equipment  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments. 

In  the  event,  however,  that  Congress  does 
not  grant  certification  authority  for  noise 
abatement  purposes,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  can  establish  operating  rules 
under  SecUon  307  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  Although  I  feel  that  such  action 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  certification  author- 
ity because  it  does  not  Include  many  of  the 
incentives  for  quiet  operation  which  can  be 
built  into  certification  rules,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  will  take  whatever  action 
is  possible  and  practicable  within  existing 
authority  and  technology. 
Sincerely. 

Alan  S.  Boyd. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  delay  in 
holding  hearings  on  the  pending  noise 
abatement  legislation,  we  are  losing  valu- 
able time  in  the  battle  against  the  men- 
ace of  jet  noise. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  take  Immediate  ad- 
ministrative action  to  curb  aircraft  noise 
by  issuing  proposed  operating  rules  under 
section  307(c)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  Secre- 
tary is  handicapped  by  the  delay  in 
scheduling  congressional  hearings.  With- 
out legislation,  the  Secretary  can  only 
issue  operating  rules.  He  caimot  enforce 
those  rules  with  the  strong  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  pending  legislation. 


Aufju.sf   IS,  10,;: 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
review  the  exchange  of  corre.spondence 
relating  to  noise  abatement  regulation^; 
and  to  express  their  views,  to  the  end 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  assure  ap 
propriate  congressional  consideration  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  era  of  sonic  boom  has  arrived— 
but  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  the 
answer  to  reducing  jet  noise.  We  must  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  at  both  the  adminis- 
trative  and  legislative  levels  of  govern- 
ment if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  ridding 
the  atmosphere  of  the  annoying  poi- 
lutant  of  jet  noise. 

Yesterday  in  Washington,  culture  be- 
came the  latest  victim  of  the  jet  noise 
menace.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart 
Udall  announced  that  his  Department 
may  be  obliged  to  terminate  summer 
concerts  because  of  interference  by  jet 
noise. 


Another  Weekly  Newspaper  Added  to 
Brace  Sagan  Chain 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  a  news  article 
from  the  Publisher's  Auxiliary  announc- 
ing the  addition  of  another  newspaper  to 
the  Bruce  Sagan  chain.  Mr.  Sagan,  who  is 
one  of  my  most  distinguished  constitu- 
ents. Is  the  head  of  the-4argest  chain  of 
weekly  newspapers  In  the  Nation.  The 
article  from  the  Publishei.s  Auxilian 
follows: 

Anothsr  Weekly  Newspaper  .^dded  to 
Bruce  Sagan  Chain 

Newport  Bkach.  Calif.— The  10.768-circu- 
lation  weekly  Newporter  here  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Bruce  Sagan.  publisher  of  San 
Diego  and  Chicago  weeklies,  from  the  New- 
port PubUahing  Co. 

Roy  McCann  will  continue  ^ls  editor  and 
publisher. 

Sagan.  who  has  been  cited  as  "Publisher  of 
the  Year"  by  the  National  Assn  of  Weeklies 
owns  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Independent.  Uif 
Southwest  I>ress  and  a  chain  of  midwest 
weeklies. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  20402.  at 
coet  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorlied  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  tinder  which  he  may  authorlM 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  bj 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment olBcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulatJoni 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  thi 
Oovemmeat  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  73*. 
Supp.  2) . 


We  Mast  Not  Torn  Our  Backs  on  the  GtiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  siun- 
mer  of  dreadful  violence  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  American  people. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  the  time  when 
bottles  and  bricks  were  met  by  troops  and 
tanks  on  our  city  streets. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  the  time  when 
entire  neighborhoods  were  put  to  flame 
and  held  under  siege  by  rooftop  snipers. 

It  will  be  remembered  for  the  hundreds 
of  people  killed  and  Injured;  the  neigh- 
borhoods looted  and  destroyed;  and  for 
the  senseless  anarchy  which,  for  a  few 
frightening  days,  seemed  to  be  in  control. 

Such  a  summer  must  never  happen  In 
America  again.  Law  and  order  must — 
and  will— be  preserved.  Rioters  must  not 
be  let  off  lightly. 

But  while  this  simimer  will  be  a  chill- 
ing memory  for  most  Americans,  it  re- 
mains a  grim  reality  for  many  others. 

The  chief  victims  of  these  riots  are 
those  who  live  In  the  riot-torn  areas.  Be- 
cause of  the  madness  of  a  few,  they  are 
left  homeless  and  hungry,  in  despair  and 
with  an  luicertain  future. 

In  each  of  our  rlot-tom  cities,  the 
pieces  are  being  put  back  together.  But 
what  was  burned  and  uprooted  in  min- 
utes will  not  be  so  easily  restored.  And 
the  greater  tragedy  growing  out  of  the 
summer  riots  are  the  thousands  of  Inno- 
cent victims  who  watched  helplessly  as 
their  homes  and  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Americans  are  right  to  be  shocked  and 
angry  about  the  dreadful  events  of  this 
simuner.  But  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  those  who  were  most  injured  by  the 
lawless  mobs.  Nor,  may  I  add,  can  we 
permit  the  riots  to  deter  us  from  our 
commitment  to  programs  that  will  aid 
the  urban  poor. 

There  are  some  in  Congress  and  else- 
where who  are  trying  to  use  the  ill  will 
generated  by  the  riots  &s  a  wedge  to  de- 
stroy badly  needed  urban  programs  pro- 
posed by  President  Johnson. 

But  If  the  lessons  of  this  summer 
taught  us  nothing  else,  we  should  have 
learned  that  such  hatred  and  bitterness 
can  only  lead  to  more  tragedy. 

Americans,  in  their  fairness,  know  that 
the  Just  demands  of  Negro  Americans  for 
full  rights  and  full  opportunity  remain 
as  valid  as  they  ever  were. 

And  we  know,  also,  that  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  a  few  cannot  be  charged 
against  an  overwhelming  majority  who 
are  innocent. 

The  President  and  Congress  can— and 
ao— provide  the  leadership  and  resources 
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to  help  meet  the  problems  of  the  city. 
But  we  cannot  solve  thran — only  the 
cities  themselves  can  do  that. 
As  President  Johnson  said  recently: 
These  problems  demand  the  best  that  an 
enlightened  nation  can  plan,  and  the  most 
that  an  affluent  nation  can  afford. 

And  as  the  President  noted,  there  are 
ciu-rently  23  programs  pending  before 
Congress  to  help  the  urban  poor. 

The  Congress  does  not  have  to  wait  for 
fresh  blueprints  to  rebuild  our  cities. 
This  plan  already  exists  in  the  form  of 
the  President's  proposals  now  awaiting 
action. 

All  told,  President  Johnson  and  Con- 
gress have  worked  together  to  enact  35 
major  proposals  to  aid  our  cities.  This 
Is  a  promising  start — but  It  Is  only  a 
start. 

We  cannot  halt  or  retreat  from  pro- 
grams still  in  their  Infancy.  Nor  can  we 
refuse  to  act  on  many  of  the  President's 
new  proposals  that  add  a  further  dimen- 
sion to  the  overall  help  being  received  in 
urban  America. 

We  need  the  model  cities  program,  rent 
supplements,  the  rat  control  bill,  the  pov- 
erty bill,  the  Teacher  Corps,  increases 
in  social  security,  housing  for  the  elderly. 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  and 
urban  research. 

These  new  programs  are  not  periph- 
eral to  the  problems  we  face — they  aim 
at  the  heart  of  many  of  the  social  ills 
that  cause  unrest  and  bitterness  In  city 

slums. 

But  these  programs  are  not  enough. 
Equally  important  is  the  determination 
by  every  city  official,  every  civic  and 
business  leader,  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
righting  old  wrongs  In  the  urban  slums 
and  to  begin  working  year  round — not 
just  during  the  siunmer — to  bring  oui 
poor  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
Ufe. 

President  Johnson  warned  us  more 
than  2  years  ago: 

The  problems  of  the  city  are  problems  of 
housing  and  education.  They  Involve  Increas- 
ing employment  and  ending  poverty  .  .  . 
they  are.  in  large  measure,  the  problems  of 
American  society  Itself.  They  caU  for  a  gen- 
erosity of  vision,  a  breadth  of  approach,  a 
magnitude  of  effort  which  we  have  not  yet 
brought  to  bear  on  the  American  city. 

How  we — all  of  us — respond  to  the 
President's  words  may  well  determine  our 
future  growth  and  greatness  as  a  people. 
The  ghetto  is  there — winter  and  siunmer. 
It  has  been  there  for  many  generations. 
Its  people  have  been  oppressed  but 
patient. 

But  they  are  patient  no  longer.  We 
must  share  their  impatience  to  rid  our 
society  of  Injustice  and  neglect,  of  blight 
and  misery,  of  hopelessness  and  despair. 

And  when  these  purposes  are  accom- 
plished, I  believe  all  Americans  will 
breathe  more  deeply  the  fresh  air  of  a 
brighter  future. 


The  Port  of  Haiphonf,  North  Vietnam's 
Greatest  Military  Asset 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VrRGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Block  the  Channel,"  re- 
lating to  the  Port  of  Haiphcxig,  North 
Vietnam,  published  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  of  August  19.  1967.  The  editor 
of  the  Tribune  is  W.  D.  Maxwell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Block  th«  Channki. 

The  great  port  of  Haiphong  In  the  Bed 
rtver  delta  Is  generally  reckoned  as  North 
Viet  Nam  greatest  miUtary  asset.  Thru  it 
flows  unmolested  annually,  by  the  Penta- 
gon's own  estimate,  a  bUlion  dollars'  worth 
of  guns,  missiles,  rockets,  planes,  I>et^ole^^m, 
and  other  warmaking  material  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  east  European  commu- 
nist bloc. 

Without  this  mighty  array  of  military 
hardware — 10  times  the  amount  obtained 
from  Red  China — North  Viet  Nam  could 
scarcely  stay  In  the  war.  Yet  the  port  of 
Haiphong  remains  open,  untouched  by 
American  military  might,  for  fear  of  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  U.S.SJl.  thru  an  at- 
tack on  Russian  shipping  that  clogs  the  port. 

Gen.  Earie  G.  Wheeler,  chairman  erf  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff,  told  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day that,  whUe  a  valuable  target,  Haiphong 
remains  off  limits  because  It  provides  an 
opportunity  for  "Incidents"  that  could  ex- 
pand the  war  role  of  other  communist  na- 
tions. Thus  there  Is  no  naval  blockade  of  the 
north,  no  bombing  of  the  port,  no  mining  of 
Its  sea  approaches,  and  no  effort  to  capture 
Haiphong  by  an  amphibious  landing. 

If  these  methods  of  closing  the  port  carry 
too  much  risk  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, there  are  other,  equally  effective,  more 
"peaceful"  ways,  suggested  by  the  American 
Security  council. 

Sinking  one  or  two  cement-laden  ships  In 
Haiphong's  vital  sea  channel  would  block  the 
port  to  all  oceangoing  vessels,  the  council 
said  In  its  latest  analysis  of  developments  af- 
fecting national  sectirtty.  So  would  destruc- 
tion of  the  few  dredges  needed  to  keep  the 
channel  open  and  free  of  silt,  as  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  on  this  page  Feb.  19,  1966. 

Haiphong  can  be  reached  from  the  sea  only 
by  a  single  dredged  channel  five  miles  long 
and  100  to  200  feet  wide.  Constant  dredging 
Is  required  to  keep  It  free  of  sUt.  Thus,  the 
council's  "Washington  Report,"  pointed  out. 
the  channel  can  be  effectively  blocked  by 
scuttling  one  or  two  ships. 

This  would  entail  supplying  the  proper 
ships  to  the  South  Viet  Nam  navy,  convoying 
them  Into  blocking  positions,  and  defending 
the  ships  and  crews  against  the  enemy's 
naval,  air,  and  shore  artillery  attack. 

The  result,  said  the  council,  would  neutral- 
ize Haiphong  harbor,  shorten  the  war,  and 
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halt  the  delivery  of  Soviet  weapons  that  are 
being  used  to  kill  thousands  of  American 
service  men.  The  council  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  Haiphong  channel  be  ob- 
structed as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  we  said  on  these  pages  in  February,  1966. 
■when  we  outlined  the  vulnerability  of  the 
Haiphong  channel  dredges  to  aerial  bombard- 
ment :  "Havent  we  some  commitment  to  the 
hundreds  of  yoimg  Americans  who  have  died 
and  to  their  comrades  who  are  sent  into 
battle  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs? 
It  Is  Korea  all  over  again.  It  is  not  that  we 
can't  win,  but  that  we  refuse  to  win." 

That  appraisal  is  more  than  ever  valid  now 
that  American  casualties  exceed  91.000.  with 
12,487  dead  in  combat. 


State  Aide  Volnnteert  To  Fight  in  Vietnam 
Bat  Respects  Right  of  Those  Who 
Disagree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OV    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  today  about  draft  card  burners,  peace- 
niks, and  even  those  who  would  leave  this 
country  rather  than  serve  in  its  Armed 
Forces.  That  is  why  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  learn  of  a  young  man  who 
has  given  up  an  excellent  job  with  a 
promising  future  in  order  to  go  back  in 
the  Marines  and  fight  in  Vietnam. 

This  man  is  Bill  Huggett,  who,  up  until 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  administrative  aide 
to  State  Senator  Dick  Fincher  of  Miami, 
Fla.  Huggett,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  Law  School  in  1966 
and  worked  for  two  Federal  district  court 
judges  imtil  his  assignment  with  Fincher, 
had  already  served  6  years  in  the  Marine 
Reserve.  He  did  not  have  to  go  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  dedication  to  one's 
country  is  truly  heartwarming  and  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
news  article  from  the  Miami  Herald 
about  this  fine  young  man: 

FiNCRxa  Ajdk  Quits  Post  for  Vietnam 
(By  John  McDermott) 

Taujimasske. — Bill  Huggett  quit  the  Battle 
Of  Tallahassee  Wednesday  to  volunteer  for 
frozkt  line  action  with  the  Marines  In  the 
real  war  In  \netnam. 

The  MitTni  attorney  'said  that  going  to  war 
for  his  country,  Is  "my  duty  and  my  respon- 
siblUty." 

Huggett,  27,  announced  his  decision  to  his 
boss.  Sen.  Dick  Plncher.  Then  he  went  to 
Rep.  Carey  Matthews,  who  is  commanding 
officer  of  the  Marine  Reserves  in  Miami,  to  be 
sworn  in. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about  youths  who 
demonstrate  against  mUltary  service  or  who 
use  every  possible  device  to  avoid  serving. 
Huggett  said : 

"In  this  country,  everybody  has  a  right  to 
disagree.  It  Is  regrettable  that  these  indi- 
viduals so  often  make  such  a  violent  display 
and  leave  an  ugly  Impression  of  America 
with  other  countries. 

"I  respect  their  rights  to  disagree  and  I 
hope  they  respect  my  right  to  go  off  and 
fight." 

Huggett's  action  was  described  by  Plncher 
as  "giving  me  goose  bumps — it  Is  so 
patriotic." 

The  Marine-to-be  grinned  as  be  told  of 
drawing  opposition   from  two  sources. 


"My  girl  friend  Isnt  very  hafypj  about  It 
and  my  mother  doesn't  want  m«  to  go,"  he 
said.  "But  I  guess  that  Is  an  understandable 
reaction  foe  woimen." 

Huggett  dldnt  have  to  go  to  war.  He 
already  bad  completed  his  required  service, 
six  years  In  the  Marine  Reserve.  But  he  has 
never  been  to  war  and  he  feels  that  rauat  be 
a  part  of  his  life. 


Poverty  War  Aids  Black  Power  Hate 
i  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.p»     Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
evidence  concerning  a  black  power  hate 
school  operating  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
with  the  help  of  poverty  program  funds 
and  equipment  was  presented  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  by  Capt.  John 
Sorace,  of  the  Nashville  police. 

In  return  for  his  cooperation  with  the 
committee.  Captain  Sorace's  truthful- 
ness was  questioned  by  Senator  Edward 
Kennedt,  whose  brother-in-law,  as  it 
would  happen,  is  in  charge  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

When  the  matter  was  examined  more 
closely,  it  developed  that  Captain  So- 
race's testimony  had  been  correct. 

The  details  of  this  timely  and  reveal- 
ing episode  in  the  history  of  the  scandal- 
ridden  war  on  poverty  are  recounted 
in  a  column  by  Washington  journalist 
Richard  Wilson,  which  originally  ap- 
peared In  the  August  11  issue  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

Anotlier  aspect  of  the  hate  school  itself 
is  exposed  in  a  dispatch  published  by  the 
Nashville  Banner  on  August  16  and  de- 
scribing an  actual  class  of  the  school. 
Among  the  student  activities,  as  as- 
tounding as  it  may  seem,  was  a  reenacted 
massacre  of  white  planters  during  a  slave 
uprising  of  the  colonial  period. 

I  insert  these  two  important  Items  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Aug.  11,  1967] 

Teddy   Kennedy    Proves   Embarrassingly 
Wrong 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  Kennedy  brothers  and  brother-in-law 
have  gotten  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
poor,  but  It  has  led  to  some  strange  contra- 
dictions particularly  so  far  as  Teddy  is 
concerned. 

One  cannot  help  but  reflect  that  if  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  bad  been 
caught  so  flagrantly  wrong  in  a  congression- 
al Inquiry  as  has  been  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass.,  there  would  have  been  no 
end  to  the  lamentations  and  outcries  of  foul 
play. 

The  Kennedys  are  apparently  immune  to 
this  kind  of  treatment  from  the  journalistic 
and  intellectual  community  because  their 
motives  are  deemed  to  be  pure. 

But  it  remains  the  fact  that  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy was  embarrassingly  wrong  when  he 
impugned  the  testimony  and  motives  of  a 
metropolitan  police  captain  from  NashvUle, 
Tenn.,  named  John  Sorace. 

Capt.  Sorace  Informed  the  Eastland  com- 
mittee considering  a  federal  anti-riot  bUl 
that    a    Nashville    firebrand    named    Fred 


Brooks  organized  a  "liberation  school"  to 
teach  Negroes  how  to  hate  whites  with  the 
help  of  funds  of  a  Nashville  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Sorace  spoke  of  Brooks  being  on  the  pov- 
erty program  payroll,  where  his  name  wm 
although  he  had  not  yet  been  paid  and 
might  technically  be  considered  as  not  on 
an  operative  payroll.  Teddy  Kennedy  rose 
in  righteous  indignation  to  defend  the  rec- 
ord of  the  poverty  program  headed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Sargent  Shriver. 

The  poverty  program,  proclaimed  Teddy, 
was  Implicated  In  "an  extremely  unfortunate 
way,  and  many  of  us  believe  that  the  pov- 
erty program  is  more  related  really  to  the 
problems  of  riots  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  than  the  current  legislation  (anti- 
riot)    we  are  holding  hearings  on." 

So  that  "truth  might  catch  up  with 
fancy,"  Kennedy  summoned  a  telegram  from 
the  Rev.  J.  Paschall  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Nashville  Metropolitan  Action  Commission, 
ringlngly  denying  that  Brooks  was  on  the 
poverty  program  payroll.  The  Mr.  I>avls  then 
testified  that  his  commission  had  Incurred 
no  expenses  for  the  student  summer  project 
that  Involved  the  liberation  school. 

With  great  satisfaction  Kennedy  an- 
nounced that  Sorace's  testimony  had  been 
"controverted"  and  added,  "I  am  Just  hope- 
ful that  the  truth  can  catch  up  with  what 
is  falsehood." 

Brooks,  20,  did  his  part  by  telling  an  In- 
terviewer from  the  Nashville  Tennessean  that 
Sorace  "Is  a  racist  and  should  be  killed." 
which  was  duly  published  under  the  head- 
line, "  'Kill  Sorace,"  Brooks  Says." 

But.  upon  arriving  back  home  In  Nash- 
ville. Mr.  Davis  quickly  found  it  necessary  to 
correct  himself  in  a  long  telegram  to  Senator 
William  Elastland,  D-Mlss.  He  had  discov- 
ered that  In  fact  the  commission  financed  by 
Sargent  Shrlver's  poverty  program  had  In- 
deed agreed  to  pay  rentals  to  house  teachers 
and  aides  for  the  liberation  school  and  furn- 
ish supplies. 

It  was  not  true  that  the  commission  had 
incurred  no  expenses  for  the  student  summer 
program.  It  appeared  furthermore  that  Mr. 
Davis'  statement  that  Fred  Brooks  was  not 
on  the  pajrroll,  that  his  application  "has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon,"  was  a  charitable  inter- 
pretation. 

So  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
poverty  funds  were  Involved  in  Brooks'  proj- 
ect. It  was  a  school  to  teach  hatred  of  whites. 
and  Teddy  Kennedy  had  clouded  up  the  facts 
out  of  his  emotional  belief  that  poverty  Is 
the  primary  cause  of  revolutionary  activity 
by  20-year-old  extremists. 

Eastland's  comment  with  respect  to 
Sorace's  testimony  was,  "We  have  substan- 
tiated what  he  said." 

This  Is  not  the  first  indication  that  the 
poverty  program  gave  a  helping  hand  to  the 
riot  and  hatred  Inciters.  There  Is  evidence 
of  It  in  Newark,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo  and 
other  cities,  and  it  U  little  credit  to  Teddy 
Kennedy  that  he  would  txy  to  create  a  con- 
trary impression. 

His  smug  satisfaction  that  he  had  blown 
out  of  the  water  a  false  charge  and  had 
thus  brought  discredit  upon  the  Eastland 
committee  was  another  reflection  of  his 
righteous,  but  mistaken,  emotions. 

It  reflects  also  the  fuzzy  state  of  mind 
of  so  many  people  who  will  not  direct  their 
attention  to  the  specific  criminal  acts  which 
have  been  committed  In  the  riots,  but  wish 
to  meander  off  into  the  sociological  thickets 
and  blame  society  In  general  and  all  of  its 
members  individually  for  conditions  they 
had  no  nart  in  creating. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Aug.  16,  19671 

"Liberation"  Class  Students  Enact  Slacch- 

tol  of  Plantation  Owners 

(By  Duren  Cheek) 

A  dozen  young  Negroes  attending  classes 

In  the  controversial  "liberation  school"  to- 
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dsy  acted  out  the  slaughter  of  white  plan- 
tation owners  In  a  slave  rebellion  led  by  Nat 
Turner  over  a  century  ago. 

The  school — booted  from  an  Episcopal 
chapel  and  a  hospital  ground  in  the  past 
few  days — moved  its  operations  to  a  park 
in  a  mainly  Negro  neighborhood.  A  Metro 
park  patrolman  watched  the  proceedings 
from  a  distance  but  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
terfere. 

MRS.  WOODKtjrr 

The  class  for  the  younger  students,  most 
of  them  under  8  years  old,  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Nancy  Woodruff,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Woodruff. 

Woodruff's  church.  St.  Anselm's  H^lscopal 
Ch!4>el.  Is  the  delegate  agency  for  the  North 
Nashville  Summer  Project  of  which  the 
liberation  school  is  a  part. 

Anti-poverty  funds  approved  for  the  pro- 
gram have  been  suspended  pending  action 
by  the  Metropolitan  Action  Commission 
Thursday  night  and  an  investigation  by  the 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  school  came  under  fire  in  Washington 
last  week  when  police  Capt.  John  Sorace 
testified  that  the  children  were  being  taught 
racial  hatred. 

Mrs.  Woodruff  conducted  the  class  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  as  the  children,  obvious- 
ly Inhibited  by  the  presence  of  white  news- 
men, sat  on  three  park  benches.  A  blackboard 
was  leaned  against   the  tree. 

FRED  BROOKS 

After  giving  the  children  her  version  of 
the  Turner-led  rebellion.  Mrs.  Woodruff 
turned  the  class  over  to  Black  Power  Advo- 
cate Fred  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Student  Non-violent  coordi- 
nating committee.  He  suggested  that  the 
children  act  out  the  revolt. 

A  boy  clad  in  a  white  shirt  and  blue  Jeans 
agreed  to  play  the  part  of  Turner  with  two 
companions.  Other  members  of  the  class  spilt 
up  to  portray  white  slave  owners  and  salves. 

As  the  youngsters  playing  Turner  squirmed 
beneath  a  picnic  table  and  started  crawling 
across  the  grass,  he  asked  Mrs.  Woodruff, 
"Where  are  the  weapons?" 

"Just  pretend  you  have  weapons,"  she  re- 
plied. 

The  smiling  children  stalked  one  group 
pretending  to  be  asleep  on  the  lawn.  "Kill  the 
whites.  Free  the  slaves,"  exclaimed  Brooks. 

Prior  to  the  skit,  Mrs.  Woodruff  said  slaves 
were  forced  to  eat  scraps  from  the  white 
man's  table  and  wear  rags  for  clothing. 

They  were  so  unhappy,  she  said.  "They  de- 
cided ther  were  not  going  to  do  this  anymore, 
that  they  would  Just  fight." 

She  said  Turner  had  a  vision  in  which  God 
told  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  a  town  In  South- 
ampton County,  Va..  and  free  the  slaves. 

"What  did  the  slaves  not  have  to  fight 
with?"  she  quizzed. 

"Weapons."  one  of  the  children  shot  back. 

"That's  right."  she  said.  "They  didn't  have 
guns  and  knives  but  they  had  hatchets." 

She  asked  the  children  if  they  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  massacre.  When  no  one 
replied,  she  said  the  slaves  led  by  Turner  went 
to  the  home  of  Turner's  owner  and  killed  all 
the  white  pjeople  there. 

They  went  on  to  other  plantations  doing 
the  same  thing  and  ultimately  freed  about 
350  slaves,  she  said. 

"We  had  many  slave  revolts,"  she  said,  "but 
Nat  Ttu-ner's  was  probably  the  best." 

Many  uprisings,  she  said,  were  doomed  to 
failure  because  of  "Uncle  Toms"  and  "tattle 
tales." 

Brooks  told  newsmen  prior  to  the  class 
that  attendance  was  smaller  than  usual  be- 
cause the  presence  of  patrol  cars  In  the  Negro 
neighborhoods  "InOmidated  some  from 
coming." 

He  said  the  classes  would  continue  in  the 
park,  with  or  without  anti-poverty  funds  and 
■  whether  the  white  people  downtown  like  it 
or  not." 

A  group  of  older  students  attended  class  in 
»  nearby  picnic  shelter. 
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Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Orange  Coun- 
ty, Calif.,  which  is  part  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  been  the  target  of 
some  national  magazines  for  being  the 
center  of  conservatism,  and  the  articles 
usually  indicate  that  the  legislators  from 
that  district  are  irresponsible  extremists. 

Since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1952, 
Orange  County  has  grown  from  220,000 
to  1,300,000  in  population,  placing  an 
extremely  heavy  burden  upon  the  people 
of  that  district  to  meet  the  expanding 
needs  for  schools,  highways,  flood  con- 
trol, water,  and  public  parks.  These 
needs  have  been  met  by  the  governing 
body  of  that  county  in  a  most  successful 
manner.  They  have  not  waited  for  Uncle 
Sam  to  take  care  of  them,  but  have 
bonded  themselves  and  taxed  themselves 
to  meet  these  needs  as  they  continue. 

Eighty-five  thousand  people  still  con- 
tinue to  come  to  Orange  County  every 
month.  They  apparently  like  the  condi- 
tions, the  climate,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  that  county  and,  regardless  of  their 
previous  political  affiliations,  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  them  register  Re- 
publican. So  they  must  not  be  afraid  of 
the  "goblins  and  kooks." 

The  national  magazines  who  thrust 
their  spears  into  Orange  County  end  up 
by  admitting  this.  In  other  words,  "in 
their  hearts  they  know  we  are  right," 
and  they  just  cannot  stand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  article  written  by  Russell  Kirk 
in  the  August  22,  1967,  issue  of  National 
Review,  in  which  he  pays  high  tribute 
to  two  of  Orange  Coimty's  great  institu- 
tions, Disneyland,  and  Knott's  Berry 
Farm  and  Ghost  Town.  These  are  two  of 
the  most  fantastic  centers  of  entertain- 
ment in  the  United  States,  both  con- 
ceived and  produced  by  conservative  Re- 
publicans, who  are  far  more  progressive 
than  any  of  the  so-called  liberals. 

The  article  follows.  I  urge  its  reading. 

"Conservatism  Is  enjoyment,"  Walter  Bage- 
hot  wrote  a  century  ago.  It  is  of  some  signifi- 
cance that  America's  two  principal  fun-fairs 
are  situated  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  heart  of 
Goldwater-Reagan  territory,  and  that  both 
are  the  creations  of  conservative  gentlemen 
of  Imagination. 

I  refer  to  Disneyland  and  to  Knott's  Berry 
Farm  and  Ghost  Town,  in  Orange  County, 
California.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that 
these  are  mere  commercial  enterprises. 
Charming  fancy  built  them,  and  any  visitor's 
spirits  are  lifted  up  by  a  few  hours  (or  better 
still,  some  days)  spent  in  these  enchanted 
realms,  more  fantastic  than  the  stately 
pleasure-dome  by  Kubla  TTTian  decreed.  Make 
you  a  pilgrimage  thither,  true-blue  con- 
servative, and  take  with  you  aU  your  rising 
generation. 

As  Mr.  Ray  Bradbury  often  tells  his 
audiences  don't  be  ashamed  of  loving  Disney- 
land: It  is  lovable.  The  late  Walt  Disney,  • 
staunch  Republican  and  champ!o!i  of  tastes 
trsulltlonal,  evoked  such  a  world  as  even 
P*roepero  could  not  fashion.  Disneyland's 
delights  have  been  described  too  often,  and 
are  too  numerous,  for  me  to  catalog  them 


here.  But  my  especial  darling  is  the  newest 
Disney  satrapy,  "New  Orleans"  cum  "Pirates 
of  the  Caribbean." 

Above  ground,  in  this  complex,  is  a  maze 
of  Vieux  Carr6  lanes  and  courtyards.  (If  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Roads,  great  Vandal,  has 
its  way  in  Louisiana,  soon  Disney's  Ingenious 
reproductions  will  be  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  left  in  the  original  New  Orleans.) 
These  are  lined  with  delectable  shops,  res- 
taurants, and  shows.  Below  ground  is  the 
most  splendid  and  thrtlUng  ride  in  all  the 
world — the  cruise  by  boat  among  the  Pirates 
of  the  Caribbean.  Words  fall  me,  gentle 
reader,  when  I  aspire  to  give  some  account 
of  the  fearful  Joys  of  this  expedition:  the 
cannonades  of  the  buccaneers  voUeying  and 
thundering,  Panama  and  Caracas  sacked  and 
burnt  before  one's  eyes.  We  drift  on  and  on 
among  these  scenes  of  carnage  and  san- 
guinary merriment,  protected  from  the  com- 
batants by  a  mantle  of  invisibility. 

Before  long.  I  trust,  Disneyland  will  open 
Its  tremendous  Haunted  House,  which  stands 
hard  by  New  Orleans,  in  handsome  green 
grounds — but  which  as  yet  does  not  admit 
mortal  visitants.  Whenever  I  make  my  way 
to  Disneyland,  I  poke  my  nose  through  the 
wrought-lron  gates  of  the  Haunted  House's 
precincts,  like  a  boy  at  a  candy-shop  window. 
Comrade  Khrushchev,  repeUed  by  a  heart- 
less capitalist  regime  from  this  Garden  of 
Earthly  Delights,  knows  too  well  the  lifelong 
pang  which  anyone  must  suffer  who  ^omes 
so  close  to  the  Terrestrial  Paradise — and, 
after  being  weighed  in  the  balance,  is  found 
unworthy  to  enter. 

Mr.  Walter  Knott's  Berry  Farm  and  Ghost 
Town,  developed  over  forty-seven  years  by 
a  farmer  who  began  with  a  few  thousands 
dying  boysenberry  bushes,  in  some  ways  is 
even  more  fun  than  Disneyland.  For  one 
thing,  admission  is  free,  and  one  can  spend 
a  whole  day  there  without  sacrificing  a 
penny — if  one  can  resist  the  odors  from  Mrs. 
Knott's  kitchens,  and  the  enticements  of 
the  innumerable  shops,  various  as  the  booths 
of  Vanity  Fair  but  a  great  deal  more  up- 
lifting. TTiere  are  even  bookshops,  where  one 
encounters  the  chief  works  of  all  literary 
champions  of  freedom.  Justice  and  order. 

The  Ghost  Town — consisting  In  part  of 
genuine  old  buildings  transported  from  de- 
serted mining  sites,  and  In  part  of  marvelous 
reproductions  of  the  type — is  one  sprawling 
expanse  of  the  Jolly  picturesque,  from  the 
Jail  (With  a  talklng^risoner  who  knows 
amazing  things  about  you)  to  the  saloons, 
complete  with  dancing  girls  and  bumi>er8  of 
boysenberry  Juice.  Tlie  mountain-railway 
ride   through  the   Calico  Mine   never  cloys. 

At  Knott's,  the  newest  splendor  is  the  full- 
scale  reproduction  of  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  perfect  In  every  detail:  a  work 
pious  in  the  old  Roman  sense.  Here,  in  the 
handsome  chamber  where  the  Continental 
Congress  met.  one  actually  hears  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indep>endence  at  their 
debates.  (Today's  Congress  taxes  ISi.  Knott 
heavily  for  having  been  patriotically  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  erect  Independence 
Hall  in  California:  so  there  is  a  modest  ad- 
mission fee.  but  it's  worth  it  Just  to  hear 
John  Adams  in  the  accents  of  1776.) 

You  understand,  I'm  sure,  that  these  Gar- 
dens of  Delights  cannot  be  captured  In  a 
single  day.  If  you  and  yours  stay  overnight, 
or  for  several  nights,  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  you  put  up  at  the  Mission  Inn,  In  River- 
side, an  easy  drive  distant.  Aside  from  being 
sp>aclous  and  comfortable,  with  good  food, 
the  Mission  Inn  is  the  most  fantastic  and 
curious  and  labyrinthine  hostelry  In  these 
United  States,  or  perhaps  In  the  tinl verse. 
(Rates  are  modest  enough.)  It  seems  ageless. 
Cloister  after  cloister,  gallery  above  gallery, 
Spanish  chapels,  catacombs,  audience-cham- 
bers, halls  of  art,  splashing  fountains,  battle- 
ments, gigantic  clocks  with  moving  figures, 
enigmatic  statues,  topless  towers — why,  at 
the  Mission  Inn  (which  never  was  a  mission. 
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but  began  aa  a  frontier  stage-stop)  yovir  off- 
spring will  be  evallowed  up  In  wonder. 

No  liberal  ever  will  be  half  ao  inventlye 
as  Walt  Dlaney,  or  Walter  Knott,  or  the  fam- 
ily wblcb,  over  generatlona,  piled  rococo 
grotesque  upon  baroque  Ingenuity  at  the 
Mission  Inn.  One  mlgbt  aa  well  expect  Sir 
John  PalstaS  to  apply  for  Medicare,  as  to 
ask  a  liberal  to  think  of  anything  funny  or 
fantastic.  Get  your  Utopia  now:  go  West, 
young  man,  and  learn  to  rejoice  with  Tory 
and  Old  Whig.  There'll  be  no  fun  when.  In 
John  Betjeman's  lines,  surging  millions  cry 
from  communal  canteens,  "No  right  1  No 
wrong!  All's  perfect,  everywhere!" 


Archie  Moore  Speaks  Against  Hate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  K ASSACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  San  Diego  Times  and 
in  the  Washington  Star  of  Aug\ist  20, 
1967,  by  permission  of  the  San  EHego 
Times,  appeared  a  statement  written  by 
the  former  light  heavyweight  champion 
of  the  world,  Archie  Moore. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Archie  Moore  is 
logical,  profound,  and  is  one  of  ringing 
Americanism  and  should  app>eal  to  all 
sound  thinking  persons,  without  regard 
to  color,  race,  or  creed.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Archie  Moore  should  be  as  widely 
publicized  as  possible. 

In  my  remarks.  I  include  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  August  20, 1967. 

AacHix  Moos£  Speaks  Against  Hate 
(By  Archie  Moore) 

Hie  devU  is  at  work  in  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Thoee 
wbo  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  thoee  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

m  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "TTncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  in  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refxised  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  am  proud  of  that. 

Ilie  young  people  of  today  think  they 
have  a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been 
aroand  in  the  "SOs  when  I  was  coming  up  in 
St.  touis.  We  had  no  way  to  go.  but  a  lot  of 
ua  made  it.  I  became  light  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world.  A  nelghl>or  kid  down 
the  block,  Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the 
moat  famous  Jazz  musicians  in  the  world. 
There  were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who 
came  out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top 
policemen  in  St.  Louis  came  from  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

BArr  POR  STMPI.E- MINDED 

We  made  it  becati«e  we  bad  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  "guaranteed  national  income." 
Any  fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we 
bring  thoee  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down 
to  tho  level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn? 
The  world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a 
living.  CJod  helps  the  man  who  helps  him- 
self; 

Now  Qien.  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  didnt 
grow  up  hating  the  injiuticea  of  this  worlcL 


I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  Tve  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  la 
bait,  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  hell  be  looting  your 
bouse  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  to  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white 
man  in  this  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we 
resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can 
hope  for  is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and 
the  end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified 
men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger.  There  are  forces  in  the  world  today, 
forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica, your  America  and  mine.  And  while  we're 
on  the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  communism,  world  communism,  isn't 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and 
white  Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full 
force?  Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the  land  of 
your  birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  aU 
under  the  Bed  heel? 

NOT   ONE    SQUARE    INCH 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well,  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up 
one  square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part.  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  Uve  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  tliat 
spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to  give 
my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  them  to- 
day: a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
in  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  intelligent — no,  let's  re- 
phrase that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
God  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the 
black.  True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In 
the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
BO  many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice. 
We  cant  blame  Ood  for  It. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  In  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  tind  I  propose  to  do  something. 

"AKT    BOT   CAN" 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  doing 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  rumiing  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what  dignity  la, 
what  self  respect  is,  what  honor  is,  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
in  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  svu-ely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
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guide.  Tve  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
Ing  wliat  I've  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Thoee  men  are  long 
dead.  Eto  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Nejjro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Jcdn  me. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  caufobnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJi.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  surviv- 
ors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dlviduals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is 
vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare  that  the 
social  security  bill,  HJl.  12080,  be 
amended  before  final  passage  to  avoid 
the  evil  effects  of  the  restrictive  welfare 
provisions  which  the  bUl  contained. 

Unless  changed,  not  only  will  several 
millions  of  our  needy  citizens  lose  Federal 
welfare  support,  but  States  finding  them- 
selves encouraged  to  adopt  even  more 
restrictive  legislation  will  further  tighten 
their  policies,  thereby  adding  more  people 
to  welfare  rolls  and  Increasing  the 
tensions  in  already  troubled  cities. 

Basically,  C!ongress  Is  reflecting  the 
wave  of  negative  thinking  toward  public 
welfare  that  Is  too  often  characteristic  of 
social  Issues  these  days.  Most  people,  it 
seems,  prefer  to  believe  that  people  on 
welfare  are  deficient  In  personal  qualities 
needed  to  make  themselves  self-suflficient, 
that  they  are  lazy  and  immoral,  and  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  loosely  asserted  that  while  jobs 
go  begging,  these  "lazy  and  Immoral" 
people  linger  on  relief  rolls.  Few  of  us  stop 
to  question  what  kind  of  jobs  go  begging 
and  who  are  the  people  so  unfortunate 
to  be  on  the  starvation  standards  of  our 
relief  rolls. 

First,  we  should  imderstand  Just  who 
the  people  are  who  make  up  the  7.3  mil- 
lion Americans  on  welfare.  According  to  a 
recent  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  publi- 
cation, these  are: 

Aged  63  or  over,  with  a  median  age  of 
72.  2.1  million. 

Blind  or  otherwise  severely  handi- 
capped, 700,000. 

Children  whose  i>arents  cannot  sup- 
port them,  3.5  million. 

The  remaining  1  million  are  the  par- 
ents of  these  children,  mostly  mothers, 
and  about  150,000  fathers. 

Unless  we  provide  some  custody  for  the 
children,  and  education  and  training  for 
the  mothers,  we  should  not  expect  the 
mothers  to  leave  their  homes  and  chil- 
dren, if  at  aU,  to  obtain  jobs,  too  often 
the  most  menial  ones  available. 
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Of  the  150,000  fathers,  all  but  50.000  Lef$  Give  the  Thien-Ky  Ticket  a  Qiance  ^^iied  because  each  of  the  civiiians  insisted 

are  Incapacitated.    So   we   are    actually                                    that  he  was  the  best  of  the  lot.  Consequently, 

talking  about  between  50,000  to  no  more  ,^^„                wirwAutro  lacing  defeat,  the  clvUlans.  rather  than  con- 

than  100.000  persons  capable  of  being  tXllUMblUW  of  REMARKS  fess  an  error  of  Judgment,  which  no  self- 

^ed  for  employment.  *""  respecting     Vietnamese     politician     would 

'Te  must  also  understand  that  most  HON.  SHERMAN  LLOYD  ^^^Tin"^  tn^'^ol^ry  Tr^l  t^Z^l^T.: 

poor  people,  or  about  78  percent  of  the  „,  ^^^  piam  their  impending  defeat, 

poor,  get  no  welfare  assistance  at  aU.  and  representatives  ^**  "*  »°™«  °^  ^^''^  complaints?  One  is 

are  equally  entitled  to  welfare  or  jobs,  xvn-oi^i  xnii»co  ^^^^  OeneraU  Thleu  and  Ky  have  not  been 

neither  of  which  we  are  now  providing.  Monday,  August  21, 1967  willing  to  make  campaign  appearances  with 

It  is  ironic  that  we  talk  of  providing  jobs  Mr.    IXOYD     Mr     Speaker     we    are  ^^^"^  ^"^  f/nen  has  a  probable  election  win- 

for  those  on  relief  when  we  do  not  fur-  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  information  TJToJ^'■''^L.at^X^^^^r^^^^f'^^T 

nish  enough  jobs  even  for  those  not  on  indicating  that  the  pending  elections  in  tlZ  TTol^lluTTnyiTI^'^^'n^'^ai'- 

relief  but  who  quaiiiy,  Vietnam  are  rigged  and  controlled  in  dates  to  a  scheduled  raUy  in  the  city  of 

Despite  public  mismformation.  relief  such  manner  that  they  are  totally  lack-  Quangtn.  The  pilot  said  the  crosswtnd  was 

standards   do   not   encourage    chiseling,  i^g  in  credibility  and  that  such  a  situa-  ^°°  strong  for  a  landing  at  Quangtri,  and  he 

laziness,  or  immorality.  Most  States  do  tion  is  further  evidence  that  we  should  P"^  down  at  the  small  town  of  Dongha,  some 

not  meet  their  own  standards  hi  fixing  reconsider  our  decision  in  South  Vietnam,  """t^  away.  Finding  no  welcoming  committee 

benefits.    For    example,    the    maximum  Tf  sc    therefore   encouraeine  t,o  ve  an  °"       '^*^'  ^^*  candidates  flew  off  In  a  huff, 

benefit  to  famiUes  with  dependent  chil-  editorial  luchal'  The  one^Si^  m  tTe  ITZ  l^LTer^""^  ^u^l  ^?^"L*L' 

dren  in  January  1965  was  less  than  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  for  August  20.  prc^f  that  OenlSis  TSeu^'S^^n^iv^ 

States    own  mii^mum  needs  standards  1967,  which  I  submit  here  for  broader  m  this,  and  our  Ambassador  in  Saigon.  Kiis- 

in  over  half  the  States.  distribution  in  the  interests  of  balance.  worth  Bunker,  does  not  believe  they  did. 

The  average  monthly  cash  payments  -j-j^e  editorial  follows-  Perhaps  the  most  substantial  complaint 

for   those    on    public    welfare    was    as  l^s  givk  the  Thieu-Kt  TicKrr  a  chance  eu'iifaTni^mL^J ^ ^ ^"^ ^"^;>f 'r^""^ 

follows:  civilian  candidate.  He  has  accused  the  Saigon 

The  most  unfavorably  prejudged  elecUon  milltarv   government  of  laxmchlng  a  "wide- 
Old-age  assistance $66.83  m  modem  times  U  scheduled  to  be  held  in  spread  campaign  of  intimidation"  against  his 

Bimd,  etc 86.10  South  Vietnam  two  weeks  from  today.  It  will  supporters.   Huong,   a   former   premier,   told 

Disabled    71.76  be  a  minor  miracle  if  it  comes  off  even  rea-  reporters  that  "ordinary  peasants  have  told 

ATOC per  person..    35.  63  sonably  well.  us  about  this,  but  they  will  not  dare  to  admit 

General   assistance 37.93  This  Is  so  because  of  the  calculated  effort  it  to  you  because  they  are  terrified." 

Attacks  on  welfare  almost  Invariably  "^^*  **  belag  made,  in  advance  of  the  event,  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  this  ap- 
COncentrate  on  the  symptoms  of  family  ^l.Pj^t,^,/""'!^^  "h  ,^ff»r»nt°,^^nf..»Tf„*'^  f?^'^  °".^  of  Huongs  campaign  managers 
rip«.rtion  neelpctpd  children  anrt  llle  ^"  various  reasons  and  different  motivations  told  reporters  he  was  "puzzled"  by  his  candl- 
Oesertion.  negieciea  cnuaren,  ana  uie-  jot  this  preelection  smear  campaign.  But  dates  statement.  "Objectively  speaking " said 
gitimacy.  faUCh  a  welfare  recipient  be-  there  can  be  only  one  end  reeult^a  discredit-  Doan  Van  Truong,  a  high  school  teacher, 
comes  Ipso  facto  immoral  and  unsuitable  Ing  of  the  elec'„lon  outcome  and.  perhaps  'there  has  been  no  government  pressure  or 
In  the  minds  of  most  people,  regardless  designedly  so.  a  weakening  of  the  commit-  intimidation  here  at  aU."  Truong  heads  a 
of  the  rights  of  the  needy  child  to  receive  ment  by  the  united  states  to  assist  the  South  42-man  Huong  campaign  organization  in 
legal  assistance  and  protection  Public  Vietnamese  m  their  struggle  against  the  Phongdlnh  province.  He  added  that  some  in- 
Offlcials  Who  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  bil-  Communists  and  the  Viet  Cong.  cldents  may  have  occurred  in  remote  ham- 
lions  in  subsidies  to  coroorate  intprP<;t<:  ^®  detractors  were  in  full  cry  in  the  lets,  but  so  far  "I  haven't  heard  of  any." 
fliJ!?*MZjfi„f  «•„)**!?  ^4  ^5w-  United  State*  Senate  on  August  11.  Senator  Is  tms  part  of  Senator  Kennedy's  "mount- 
leei  pouucauy  saie  11  inej  satisiy  ineir  Rol)ert  F.  Kennedy  said  there  is  "mounting  ing  and  distressing  evidence"  of  election 
often  misunderstanding  constituents  and  distressing  evidence"  that  the  Viet-  fraud?  If  the  New  Yorker  knows  of  anything 
that  they  have  voted  against  a  welfare  namese  presidential  elections  wiU  not  be  more  distressing,  he  ought  to  lay  it  on  the 
subsidy  to  immoral  behavior,  meaning,  of  freely  and  fairly  conducted.  If  anything  of  line  or  stop  talking  In  harmful  generalities, 
course,  the  few  highly  publicized  cases  of  ^-^^  ^^  happens,  said  Senator  Pastore.  the  President  Johnson,  in  our  view,  has  also 
unmarried  couples  in   AFDC   homes  United  states  should  plan  to  get  out  of  Viet-  done  his  bit  to  help  muddy  the  September  3 

Instead   of   adopting    a   sound    welfare  "^"^    Senators  Javlts   and  Symington   spoke  election  waters. 

DoUcy  this  ConeresT^  far  Is  moving  tn  "P  '°  ^'^""  ''^'°  °°^  *"^^*   ^^   ^^^'■'^  Clifford,  who,  with 

rt  fH    "  ~C?  f^^       lar  is  moving  to-  ^^^^  General  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  head  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  had  gone  to  Saigon 

wara  tne    good  old  days    of  the  poor  law.  the  Vietnamese  military  government,  urged  as  representatives  of  the  President,  said  they 

the  woodshed,  and  institutional  care.  A  congress  to  send  observers  to  watch  the  vot-  had  delivered  to  General  Thleu  and  Ky  a 

few   years    ago    this    country,    including  ing.  our  legislators  threw  up  their  hands  in  stiff  warning  from  the  President  against  rig- 

Pederal  officials,  were  shocked  by  the  ac-  horror.  Senators  Mansfield  and  Dlrlcsen  would  glng  the  elecUon.  Any  rigging,  they   quoted 

tion  of  local  officials  in  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  have  none  of  it.  senator  Kennedy  said  that  Johnson   as   saying,   would   be   calculated   to 

who  instituted  a  plan  of  limited  assist-  sending   observers    was    no    "answer    to    the  aUenate  the  people  of  the  Umted  States.  A 

ance  rleld  work  reonlrpmpnts  anrl  q  nrr."  mounting    evidence    that    the    forthcoming  few  days  later  the  President  wae  said  to  be 

hih^lnn  L«  W    oc.icf  orfil   ;f  ^  elections   in   South   Vietname   already   may  cautioning  against  raising  "impossible  stand- 

hi.^^     ,^!!f.^    ^^^^^'^    to   mothers  ^ave   become   fraudulent."   He   did   not  say  ards"  for  the  Vletnames7candldate«  to  meet, 

oeamig  Uiegltlmate  children.   Action   of  what  this  "mounting  evidence"  consists  of.  Finally,  on  August  18,  two  days  ago.  it  was 

the  House  would  make  the  Newburgh  re-  why  bother?  Snlpmg  is  easier  than  produc-  disclosed   that   Johnson   had   warned   South 

volt  against  humanity  a  national  policy,  ing  evidence.  Vietnam's  military  leaders  early  in  July  that 

There  is  but  one  SOimd  approach  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this  perform-  a  fair  and  honest  election  next  month  is  ab- 
those  who  really  want  to  reduce  public  ^^^^  ^°  o"''  °^^  Senate.  Perhaps  it  can  be  solutely  essential  to  continued  American  sup- 
welfare  costs  and  caseloads*  We  must  attributed  to  a  general  sense  of  frustration  port  of  the  South  Vletnameae  struggle  for 
Drevent  thp  n»AH  tHot  rvioiroo  U<,^r^i^  ox^^i,  and  a  disenchantment  with  President  John-  lndei)endence. 

Sr    wPlta^f^K.    fH      «     !    ^^^^^^  son's  conduct  of  the  war.  But  this  surely  is  This  sounds  Uke  Bobby  Kennedy,   though 

mpoin              J^i         tne   nrst   place.   This  m,  excuse  for  prejudgmente  which  can  only  It  probably  was  intended  to  show  that  Presi- 

ineans    provioing     better     jobs,     better  make  it  tougher  for  our  side  and  which  could  dent  Johnson  was  in  there  pitching  for  a 

schools  and  health,  and  better  commu-  help  the  enemy.  clean  election  long  before  Bobby  got  in  his 

nlty  facilities  for  all.  The  probable  motives  of  the  Vietnamese  Ucks.  In  any  event,  unless  Johnson  really 

It  means  improving  our  social  insur  clvU'ah  presldenUal  candidates  are  leas  ob-  thinks  the  election  is  being  rigged,  his  has 
ance  system  to  prevent  oredictable  eco-  ""^^  For  in  aU  probability  they  are  going  to  not  been  a  particularly  helpful  performance, 
nomic  want  and  not  to  hara.<w  anH  nmT  ^***  ^^^  election,  and  they  will  be  responsible  We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
Ish  limo^ent  r^^nn«  o^  w  ^o^cn  S  ^°'  ">«*'  °^  ***^«**-  grown-ups  with  no  axes  of  their  own  to  grind 
Tfmlo^  J  i.  ,  i20B0  does.  The  Thleu-Ky  ticket  probably  would  win  would  view  the  coming  election  in  some  per- 
il ineans  ending  discriminatory  practices  the  election  in  any  circumstances.  But  Its  spective. 

"^'  "^Prive  millions  of  our  citizens  of  triumph   was   virtually  assured  when  their  Lets  keep  several  points  in  mind.  A  few 

equal  rights  to  employment,  housing,  and  clvUlan  rlvaia  fielded  lO  teams  of  candidates,  months  ago,  despite  pessimistic  predictions 

education.  an  act  of  political  stupidity  which  was  bound  and  murderous  obstruction  by  the  Viet  Cong, 

But  on  the  way  to  achieving  theso  ««-  ***  dl'ld*  the  civilian  vote  to  the  benefit  of  the  South  Vietnamese  did  elect  a  constituent 

sential  objecUves  this  ConPreti  r^K^n  **"  ^"^*'  "****•  '^'^  ''^  attempt,  to  per-  assembly  to  draft  a  new  consUtuUon.  The 

now  the  drivp  tTn-Jl^^-^^^  ^.t  ,  "^^  •^°"  °^  "»•  '^^^  hopefula  to  step  doubting   Thomases    were   saymg    th&t   the 

bsLRlr  rf  k7        J  deprive  citizens  of  their  aside  ao  the  stronger  candidates  among  them  mmtary   would   never  accept  a   meamngful 

'«'>«  ngnts  and  opportunities.  might  fare  better  against  the  general*.  Tliii  constltutton.  But  a  coostituUon  was  draftea 
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and  It  was  accepted.  It  1b  also  worth  re- 
membering that  Premier  Ky,  although  many 
"obserrers"  said  It  couldn't  be  done,  crushed 
the  Buddhist  rtotlng  Inspired  by  the  notori- 
ous Thlch  Trl  Quang — the  same  T-l  Quang 
Who  Is  threatening  to  lead  his  mobs  Into  the 
streets  once  more  If  the  generals  win  on 
September  3. 

This  Is  a  record  which  should  Inspire  some 
degree  of  confidence.  Election  ■Irregularities," 
as  we  should  hare  learned  long  ago  In  our 
own  country,  are  not  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  the  Vietnamese.  So  why  not  suspend  Judg- 
ment and  give  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket  a  chance 
to  show  whether  It  can  win  because  It  is 
preferred  by  the  South  VletnameseC  If  the 
election  should  be  vitiated  by  fraud,  we  will 
know  that  soon  enough. 


ArcUe  Moore  Says  Lawlessness 
No  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L  lATTK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archie 
Moore,  the  retired  light  heavyweight  box- 
ing champion  of  the  world,  has  spoken 
out  against  lawlessness  in  this  country 
in  a  letter  to  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union. 
I  believe  his  statement  is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  read  on  this  subject  in  recent 
weeks. 

His  statement  follows: 
Lawlessness    No    Answer:     Archie    Moore 
Speaks   Against  Hats 
(By  Archie  Moore) 

(NoTS. — A  little  over  10  days  ago  the  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  re- 
ceived a  statement  with  the  query,  "What  do 
you  think  of  this?"  The  statement  and  query 
were  from  Archie  Moore,  retired  light  heavy- 
weight boxing  champion  of  the  world.  The 
■ports  editor  liked  the  statement.  So  did 
xidltor  Herbert  G.  Klein  and  it  appeared  on 
Page  1  of  the  San  Diego  Union.  In  granting 
The  Sttir  reprint  permission,  Klein  said  that 
reader  reaction  in  San  Diego  was  amazing. 
"And."  he  added  "if  anyone  wants  to  know, 
Archie  Moore  wrote  the  statement  himself.") 

The  devil  Is  at  work  in  America,  and  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and 
looters,  white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy. 
Those  who  would  profit  from  their  brother's 
misfortunes  deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

Ill  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  Uncle 
Tom.  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
»11  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  In  a  ghetto, 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro, 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American, 
and  am  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  "308  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
it.  I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block, 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
Jazz  musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  chiefs  who  oame  out  of 
that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in  St. 
Loms  come  from  our  neighborhood. 
bait    roB    simple    minded 

We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to  me 
Of  your  "guaranteed  naUonal  Incwne."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  Insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 


level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  Uving. 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 

Now  then,  dont  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  bating  the  injustices  of  thla  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen 
almost  unbelievable  progress  made  In  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become 
wild  beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated  me, 
but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push  on. 
If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  giving  up  every- 
thing you've  gained  in  order  to  revenge  your- 
self for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you 
In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch  your 
neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your  house 
next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge  we  have. 
No  man  Is  an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way  to 
go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man  in 
this  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war,  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified  men 
of  t)oth  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified  men, 
not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch  phrases 
put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate-monger. 
There  are  forces  in  the  world  today,  forces 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  America,  your 
America  and  mine.  And  while  we're  on  the 
subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute  that  com- 
munism, world  communism,  isnt  waiting 
with  bated  breath  for  the  black  and  white 
Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full  force? 
Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  the  land  of  your 
birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance  at  all  under 
the  Red  hoel? 

NOT    1    SQUARE    INCH 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  one 
square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to  be  ' 
told  I  must  live  In  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the  Irish- 
men want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live.  I'm 
proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  that 
spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to  give 
my  children  what  I'm  able  to  gflve  them 
today;  a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
in  the  greatest  country  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wanu  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  youni  find  Intelligent — no,  let's  re- 
ptirase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild  In 
the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers.  God 
made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black. 
True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In  the 
past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
can't  blame  God  for  it. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

ANT     BOY     CAN 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  doing 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  running  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what  dignity 
is,  what  self  respect  is.  what  honor  is.  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  In  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  1  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  particl- 
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patlng  and  who  will  participate,  are  ml». 
guided  rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  i  say 
no!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


The  Individual   Must  Look  at  Himself: 
Radio  Station  WXLW  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    XNOIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  Robert  D.  Enoch,  broad- 
cast over  station  WXLW  in  Indianapolis, 
points  out  so  clearly,  much  of  the  world 
and  even  in  our  country  the  dream 
and  drive  to  be  greater  than  we  are  has 
been  lost.  But  as  Mr.  Enoch  says,  It  does 
not  take  dollars  for  an  individual  to  ap- 
praise himself.  The  full  text  of  the  edi- 
torial follows: 

WXLW   KDrroRiAi^    August   6,    1967 
(By  Robert  D.  Enoch) 

Dr.  William  James,  a  brilliant  psychologist, 
philosopher  and  lecturer,  told  students  at 
Stanford  University,  in  1906,  "The  world  Is 
only  beglimlne  to  see  that  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  number  of  superior  men  that  it  harbors." 

This  was  a  wise  man's  appraisal  of  our 
world  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  With  that 
same  century  more  than  half  gone,  with  the 
evolution  of  man  and  nations  during  those 
same  years  many  tragic  developments  have 
occurred.  Man  as  an  individual  has  compro- 
mised his  personal  dreams,  dedications  and 
disciplines.  He  has  accepted  without  con- 
tinuing and  constant  resistance,  being 
pushed  Into  the  colorless  world  of  group 
Identity  and  mediocrity.  The  superior  man  to 
which  Dr.  James  referred  was  motivated  by  a 
sincere,  deeply  felt  urge  to  find  meaning  to 
life — relevance,  significance  and  usefulness. 
The  individual  of  quaUty  lifted  his  head 
above  the  drab,  humdrvun  world  about  him 
to  see  the  horizons  fitting  his  abilities.  His 
imagination  and  dreams  played  with  the 
future  possibilities,  as  he  bent  his  back  and 
will  to  the  immediate  tasks  that  would  make 
those  dreams  come  true. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  man  who 
Is  struggling  to  be  greater  than  he  is.  But 
today  In  the  world — yes — and  tragically  in 
America,  we  have  lost  too  much  of  the  dream 
and  the  drive  to  be  greater  than  we  are.  We 
have  sacrificed  that  dream  and  the  individual 
cost  of  dedication  to  superiority  for  colorless 
mediocrity  in  group  categories. 

We  as  a  nation  are  spending  ourselves  into 
chaos  trying  to  do  with  dollars  that  which 
can  only  be  done  from  within  the  individual. 
It  does  not  take  dollars  for  an  Individual  to 
look  Into  a  mirror  each  morning  for  one 
minute  of  personal  appraisal.  It  doer  not 
take  dollars  for  that  individual  to  have  s 
heart  to  heart  talk  with  the  reflected  image— 
and  say,  look  friend,  who  are  you?  What  are 
you  doing  here?  Where  must  you  go  from 
here?  What  can  you  do  today  that  will  make 
you  greater  for  having  done  It?  Does  great- 
ness mean  greater  In  spirit,  mind  and  body 
or  doeb  It  mean  something  less.  It  does  not 
take  dollars  to  get  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. It  takes  only  objective  honesty. 
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The  whole  world— not  Just  a  few— live  to- 
day m  ghettos  of  colorless  mediocrity,  be- 
cause they  deny  their  own  Individual  dream 
gxid  dedication  to  the  t€ksk  of  t>elng  g^reater 
today  than  they  are. 

A  sense  of  value*  Is  totally  personal  and  is 
not  to  be  averaged  or  measured  by  ratios 
common  to  all  humanities.  We  choose  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood,  fact  and  opinion, 
the  real  and  the  phony,  the  beautiful  and 
the  tawdry.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  step- 
ping stones  to  a  sense  of  values. 

What  are  your  values  worth  to  you?  At 
the  point  where  compromise  colors  your  de- 
cision and  determination  there  Is  the  meas- 
ure of  your  sense  of  values. 

So — what  does  all  this  mean?  Is  it  worth 
gaying  all?  Yes,  of  course  It  Is.  If  only  one 
man  In  a  high  place  of  responsibility — or 
one  man  caught  in  a  tawdry  mire  of  nothing- 
ness will  catch  the  spark  of  a  new  under- 
standing of  himself,  then  this  wiU  not  have 
been  wasted.  But  it  depends  on  the  Indi- 
vidual—and nothing  more.  It  Is  the  differ- 
ence t>etween  that  which  Is  constructive  In 
our  nation  today  and  that  which  Is  destruc- 
tive. It  is  the  difference  between  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  supported  by  superior  men  and 
a  government  in  the  throes  of  anarchy,  sup- 
ported by  group  Identified  masses  in  conflict 
who  have  lost  the  dream  of  individuality. 

Remember  the  words  of  Dr.  WllUam  James 
"the  wealth  of  a  nation  consists  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  numb«-  of  superior  men 
than  It  harbors."  This  was  and  must  be 
again— America's  greatest  asset.  This  must  be 
our  task  today — each  of  us  as  an  Individual — 
and  we  must  begin  by  having  our  own  seri- 
ous discussion  with  that  chap  reflected  in 
our  mirror. 


Kick  Ont  Carmichael 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.  5,  1967J 
Kick  Oxtt  Cakmichaix 

Incomprehensible  Is  the  word  for  the  Ad- 
mlnistration'a  pussyfooting  over  the  case  of 
Stokely  Carmichael,  who  is  openly  advocat- 
ing overthrow  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  Communist  Cuba. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  preached  racism, 
hate  and  anarchy  In  the  United  States.  Po- 
Uce  officials  have  testified  that  riots  have 
come  in  his  wake. 

Here  U  a  man  who  defied  the  laws  of  bis 
nation  to  travel  to  Communist  nations. 

Here  la  a  man  who  appears  with  the  chief 
exponent  of  communism  in  our  hemisphere, 
Pldel  Castro,  to  stoke  subversion  throughout 
the  Americas. 

Here  is  a  man  who  advocates  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  United  States  from  the  platform 
f  f^***'  ^^°  verbally  desecrates  the  honor 
w  his  nation  abroad,  and  says  of  the  nation 
m  which  he  holds  citizenship.  "We  are  ready 
w  destroy  it  from  the  inside." 

And  what  does  the  Administration,  for  all 
intents,  propose  to  do?  Revoke  his  passport! 
"  would  be  like  asking  Benedict  Arnold  to 
apologize. 

Stoltely  Carmichael  should  first  be  de- 
prived of  his  U.S.  citizenship.  If  present  laws 
^e  not  adequate,  Congress  should  pass  new 
th^  "  "^«  ^-S-  Supreme  Court  opposes 
«em  Congress  should  propose  a  constitu- 
HOhiU  amendment  that  would  teke  care  of 
^  Of  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels. 


Then  C&rmlchael  slvmld  ba  deported  to 
the  West  Indies  from  wheno*  h*  earn*.  JX 
then  he  cboee  to  Uve  in  Communist  Cub* 

excellent. 

This  would  better  pvuilBhmient  than  a  Ufa 
sentence  In  a  prison  of  a  freedom-loving 

nation. 


Riot  Warnings  Went  Unheeded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  syndicated  columnist  David  Law- 
rence has  documented  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  warned,  well  in 
advance,  of  the  blueprint  of  violence  and 
destruction  which  has  now  been  un- 
leashed In  major  cities  throughout 
America. 

Tragically,  the  administration  refused 
to  listen  to  these  warnings  before  the 
holocaust  of  looting,  burning,  and  Idlling 
had  already  broken  out. 

In  light  of  the  significance  of  this  ma- 
terial, and  the  lesson  to  be  learned  here, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record  : 
Washington  Ignored  Warning  or  Riots  2 
Years  in  Advance 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington. — The   American   people   will 
liave  to  decide  in  next  year's  presidential  and 
congressional   elections  whether  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  fulfilled  its  responsibility  un- 
der law  to  maintain  order  in  the  country. 
Evidence  is  piling  up  that  the  administration 
as  well  as  members  of  Congress  were  aware 
at  least  two  years  ago  of  the  methods  and 
planning  which  set  In  motion  "demonstra- 
tions" that  lead  to  violence. 

Many  people  have  forgotten  what  was 
printed  two  years  ago  as  the  cities  where  riots 
would  occur  were  named  In  advance.  Also  the 
presence  of  Communists  inside  some  of  the 
organizations  that  sponsor  "demonstrations" 
was  noted  in  the  press. 

On  April  27,  1965,  for  instance.  Represent- 
ative William  L.  Dlcjtlnson,  Republican  of 
Alabama,  accused  several  civil  rights  leaders 
of  links  with  the  Communists  or  "Oommu- 
nlst-front"  groups,  and  complained  that  he 
had  been  denied  access  to  information  in  the 
files  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
about  certain  Negro  leaders. 

prior  knowledgx 
Mr.  Dickinson  disclosed  that  more  than  a 
year  before  violence  broke  out  In  Selma,  Ala., 
the  United  States  Army  liad  been  fully  in- 
formed about  prospective  disturbances  and 
had  Issued  Instructions  directing  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  to  develop  a  contingency 
plan  for  a  possible  "civil  disturbance  beyond 
the  capability  of  local  authority  to  handle." 
As  early  as  1963  officials  in  Selma  were  tipped 
off  about  a  "demonstration"  "of  unheeird-of 
proportions"  to  be  held  in  October  of  that 
year,  and  individuals  Involved  were  named. 
It  was  averted  then  and  postponed  but,  after 
the  Selma  disorders  and  the  "march"  to 
Montgomery  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Dickinson 
asked  in  vain  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion to  see  whether  "this  Communist  front 
and  these  degenerate  acts  have  been  financed 
by  your  and  my  tax  dollars." 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  the  U.S.  Community 
Relations  Service  had  labeled  eleven  cities  as 
danger  spots  and  sites  of  potential  racial  con- 
flict. The  cities  designated  were:  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Rochester,  Boston. 


Gary,  Cleveland.  Philadelphia,  Newark  and 
New  York. 

There  had  been  riots  in  1964  In  New  York 
City,  Ptaiadelphla,  Rochest^-,  Jersey  City. 
Paterson  and  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and  Chicago 
suburbs — all  of  which  began  in  &  similar  way. 
Some  speeches  were  made  in  Congress  de- 
nouncing the  riots,  and  the  usual  charge  of 
police  "brutality"  were  voiced.  A  bocan  in 
arms  sales  was  noted. 

In  the  Loe  Angeles  riot  of  August  1965. 
there  were  36  persons  killed.  The  injured 
ntmibered  895,  Including  03  pteace  officers. 
45  firemen,  10  National  Gti&rdsmen  and  747 
civilians.  More  than  a  thousand  buildings 
were  burned,  209  of  which  were  demolished. 
Fire  damage  alone  was  estimated  at  H76  mil- 
lion, with  looting  and  vandalism  adding 
many  additional  millions  ot  dollars  of 
damage. 

Even  after  this  heavy  toU,  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment moved  to  inquire  into  th«  causes  ot 
the  riots  and  the  exact  way  In  which  they 
were  pro  voted.  The  usual  answer  heard  was 
that  these  were  "spHDntaneous,"  but  many 
members  of  Congress  since  have  pointed  to 
evidence  that  Communist  agitators  play  a 
significant  part  In  developing  bitter  feelings 
and  instigating  disturbances  as  crowds 
gather  In  the  streets  in  connection  with  any 
protest  "marches"  or  "demonstrations," 

WASTiD  KTTORT 

A  grand  Jury  In  Cleveland  repm-ted  Just  a 
year  ago  that  the  riots  In  that  city  were 
"organized  and  ezplotted"  by  a  small  group 
of  "trained  and  dlsclplLned  professionals"  and 
that  they  were  aided  by  some  individuals  who 
"are  either  members  or  officers  In  th«  Com- 
munist Party."  The  grand  Jury,  which  was 
headed  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer.  form«-ly  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  spent  seven  days 
taking  testimony  from  40  witnesses.  The  re- 
port was  dlscvissed  in  Congress,  but  no  ac- 
tion to  avert  similar  dlsttirbances  has  been 
taken. 

Coincident  with  the  riot  era.  many  reforms 
and  improvements  have  been  instituted.  Un- 
fortunately, the  leaders  of  protests  are  not 
content  with  what  has  been  done  or  the 
progress  made,  but  insist  upon  puUle 
"demonstrations'  which  are  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  malcontents. 


What  Could  Israelii  Teach  Vietnamete? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21. 1967 

ULt.  bob  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  thie  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article,  en- 
titled "What  Could  Israelis  Teach  Viet- 
namese?" from  the  San  Deigo,  Calif., 
Union  of  August  13, 1967 : 

What  Could  Israelis  Teach  Vietnamese? 
(By  Col.  Irv'lng  Salomon) 
(Note. — The  author,  a  retired  Chicago  in- 
dustrialist now  living  In  San  Diego,  was  a 
United  States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  during  the  Easenhower  administra- 
tion and  served  as  a  U.N.  undersecretary.) 

Some  people  attempt  to  contrast  the  IsraeU 
success  with  the  protracted  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. In  terms  of  terrain,  objectives.  Ideology 
and  local  politics,  obviously,  many  elements 
are  not  comparable.  There  are  some  that  are. 
Israeli's  victory  last  June  was  rooted  in  mlU- 
tary  foresight,  excellent  planning,  superior 
army  Intelligence,  dedication  and  esprit  de 
corps. 
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Do  these  provide  some  basis  for  compari- 
son? Is  South  Vietnam  Imbued  with  the  same 
triumph  of  spirit  and  moral  commitment  as 
was  Israel — fighting  for  its  life  and  thiis  had 
to  win? 

Are  the  South  Vietnamese  as  certain  that 
their  cause  Is  right  as  were  the  Israelis? 

Is  there  anything  comparable  to  the  Is- 
raeli pilots  sleeping  In  their  cockpits  for  five 
Straight  days  and  nights  (for  Instant  takeoff 
and  to  avoid  being  caught  on  the  ground,  as 
were  the  Arabs)  ? 

What  about  the  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cers? Do  they  remain  In  the  rear  as  did  the 
Egyptian  ofiBcers,  who  Issued  their  commands 
at  safe  distances?  One  of  the  reasons  for  Is- 
rael's success  was  that  both  commissioned 
and  non-CMnmlssloned  officers  went  ahead  of 
their  men,  never  commanded  from  the  rear. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  700 
Israelis  who  died  and  of  thousands  who  were 
wounded,  a  noteworthy  percentage  was  offi- 
cers. 

Enough  for  comparative  references  con- 
cerning Vietnam  operations. 

Here  are  a  few  other  points,  not  commonly 
known,  concerning  the  Mideast  war,  which 
were  gathered  from  conversations  with  Clete 
Roberts,  a  Los  Angeles  TV  newsman,  and 
others  who  were  on  the  ground  during  the 
conflict  and  since. 

TTnllke  Egypt,  the  Jordanians  were  great 
fighters  and  King  Hxxsseln  was  with  his 
troops.  Unfortunately.  Hussein  fell  into  two 
traps  set  by  Egyptian  President  Oamal  Abdel 
Nasser.  One,  he  signed  the  defense  pact  rather 
than  accept  the  non-belligerency  offer  of 
Israel.  Two,  he  was  told  by  Nasser,  after  his 
air  force  was  destroyed,  that  Egypt  had  con- 
trol of  the  air  and  that  It  was  safe  to  bring 
the  Jordanian  troops  out  of  well-prepared 
defensive  positions  and  to  attack.  Thus,  King 
Hussein  exposed  his  troops  to  strong  attacks 
by  Israeli  forces  and  he  lost  15,000  men. 

Israel's  civilian  radio  and  news  service  is- 
sued situation  reports  a  few  hours  after  each 
event.  The  Arab  central  command,  knowing 
of  the  Arab's  habitual  exaggerations,  used  the 
Israeli  news  service  to  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation of  the  war. 

Three-quarters  of  the  Israelis  from  18  to 
66  were  called  up;  the  women,  children  and 
older  men  voluntarily  worked  long  hours  to 
fill  their  places.  Maintenance  of  essential 
services  and  the  contlniilty  of  supplies  be- 
came the  major  civilian  task. 

For  example,  with  meet  postmen  gone,  chil- 
dren took  over  the  poet  office.  With  nearly  all 
trucks  mobilized,  and  supplies  to  shops  In- 
terrupted, housewives  with  a  few  old  private 
cars  transported  bread  from  the  bakeries, 
eggs  from  the  farms,  flour,  etc..  to  the  gro- 
cery stores.  There  was  no  hoarding  of  food. 
In  addition,  the  people  gave  unstintingly 
financially.  With  relatively  few  wealthy  peo- 
ple, Israel  collected  $85  million  from  its  citi- 
zens. 

In  fieeing,  the  Syrians  left  behind  their 
army  plans,  which  were  captured  by  the  Is- 
raelis. These  outlined  attacks  to  take  place 
on  May  28:  Syria  seizing  Haifa,  Jordan  tak- 
ing Israeli  Jerusalem,  and  the  Egyptians  cap- 
turing Tel  Aviv.  Poison  gas  was  to  be  used, 
If  necessary,  and  of  course  the  Russian 
armament,  including  their  new  offensive 
weapons. 

Incidentally,  it  is  now  known  that  cap- 
tured Soviet  equipment  consisted  of  some 
brand  new  devices,  which  have  been  made 
available  for  U.S.  study.  VS.  transport  planes 
have  picked  up  three  of  the  captured  l^G-21s 
for  study.  These  are  said  to  be  more  advanced 
than  American  fighter  planes  and  are  begin- 
ning to  chaUenge  U.S.  pilots  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  biggest  prizes  for  U.S.  study  was 
the  SAM  ground-to-air  missiles,  which  were 
captured  Intact  with  computers,  guidance 
and  fueling  systems.  Their  study  will  yield 
valuable  Information  about  Soviet  weaponry, 
which  may  enable  our  ordnance  experts  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  Jam  the  guidance 
Instructions.  There  was  considerable  other 
new  military  equipment,  of  which  we  have  no 


eounterpart,  and,  which  Baaala  bad  not  yet 
■hipped  to  North  Vletaam.  So,  tba  Israeli  war 
vUl  eot  only  prorlde  tbe  UJS.  wtth  knowl- 
edge ot  RuasU'i  nerv  military  potential,  but 
also  will  create  a  greater  VS.  awareness  of 
Russia's  formidable.  Inventive  talent  In  weap- 
onry. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
about  the  dty  ol  Jerusalem  and  Its  holy 
■hrlnes.  The  Jordanians  shelled  the  Israeli 
■ectlon  of  Jerusalem  froon  their  Old  City, 
causing  considerable  civilian  casualties.  In- 
cluding scores  who  were  killed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Israeli  maneuvers  to 
counterattack  on  the  Jordan  side  were  lifted 
because  of  Instructions  to  spare  the  holy 
placeB.  almost  all  of  which  escaped  undam- 
aged. Thus,  Israeli  planes  were  not  iised  In 
the  Old  City,  which  resulted  in  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  and  sniping,  with  heavy 
Israeli  losses.  This  fact,  together  with  cap- 
turing the  greatest  religious  shrine  of  Juda- 
ism for  2,000  years,  accounts  for  Israel's  de- 
termination to  keep  all  of  Jerusalem.  There 
also  Is  the  point  that  for  19  years  Jordan 
denied  Israel  access  to  It,  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  decision. 

For  Its  part,  Israel  immediately  recognized 
that  Jerusalem  was  the  Holy  City  for  Chris- 
tiana and  Moslems  alike,  and  hastened  to 
assure  the  Moslems  of  unrestricted  Ingress 
and  egress,  protection  of  revered  properties 
and.  of  course,  religious  freedom. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  question  of  the  refu- 
gees Is  high  on  agenda  for  discussion.  Israel 
Is  very  conscious  of  this  problem,  now  ac- 
centuated by  the  Increased  number  of  refu- 
gees, many  located  In  the  new  territories 
which  It  controls.  Israel  Is  discussing  funds 
that  will  provide  for  Arab  employment  In 
agriculture,  crafts  and  Industry. 

Also.  If  the  Arab  rulers  refuse  to  talk 
pesico,  Israel  wants  to  begin  on  Its  own  to 
prove  that  It  can  normalize  the  lives  of  Its 
new  Arab  population.  There  is  some  discus- 
sion of  constituting  autonomous  provinces 
for  the  Arab  refugees  under  Israel,  like 
Switzerland's  cantons.  The  refugee  problem 
win  receive  top  priority,  not  only  as  a  hu- 
manitarian act  but.  It  Is  hoped,  also  to  bring 
forth  peace  with  Arab  neighbors. 

What  about  the  Soviet  Union?  This  time 
the  new  equipment  supplied  Blgypt  and  Its 
Arab  Allies  was  being  supported  with  Rus- 
sian Instructors.  The  Arabs  do  not  know  how 
to  use  the  technical  equipment  used  in  to- 
day's warfare.  The  Russians  know  this;  but 
they  also  know  that  they  can  drive  the 
Arabs  to  the  brink  of  war  (but  cannot  pre- 
vent them  from  going  over  the  brink) .  Rus- 
sia win  arm  the  Arabs  to  the  hilt  again  and 
encourage  them  to  go  Into  battle.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  plan  to  move  into 
the  Mldeaft  and  displace  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  at  any  cost. 


'   Castro's  Spectacaiar  Flop? 

1  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I      Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  llluml- 
nating  article  on  the  recent  Havana 
Conference  by  Francis  L.  McCarthy, 
UPI  Latin  American  editor,  indicates 
that  Castro's  latest  Communist  gather- 
ing was  pretty  much  of  a  failure. 

Mr.  McCarthy  notes  that  Moscow's 
disapproval  of  the  conference  was  obvi- 
ous and  that  the  Soviet  delegation  al- 
most walked  out  on  several  occasions. 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee 
on   Inter-American   Affairs,   chaired  by 


that  outstanding  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Armistead  i 
Selden,  and,  of  which  I  am  a  member 
issued  a  report  on  Communist  activities 
In  Latin  America,  1967.  The  report  in 
commenting  on  the  upcoming  conference 
forecast  that  Castro  might  well  feel  that 
his  position  was  strong  enough  to  call 
his  own  revolutionary  tune  from  Havana 
rather  than  rely  primarily  on  the  So\1et 
Union. 

Events  at  the  conference  suggest  this 
was  what  happened.  Time  will  tell 
Whether  In  widening  the  split  in  the  In- 
tematlonal  Communist  world  he  nip- 
tured  the  hemispheric  Communist  ranks 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McCarthys  article 
was  featured  In  the  Times  of  the  Amer- 
icas on  August  16,  1967,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
Latest   Phjel   Spectacular   Plays   to  Mant 

Emptt  Seats:   Havana  CoNnmENCE  Givdi 

Silent  Treatment  by  Reds 

(By  Francis  L.   McCarthy) 

The  evidence  Indicates  Cuban  Premier 
Fidel  Castro's  latest  communist  spectacular 
was  pretty  much  of  a  practical  flop. 

It  delighted  the  communist  world  what 
with  Its  denunciations  of  "Yankee  imperial- 
ism" and  two  TV-type  panel  shows  put  ob 
for  delegates  featuring  self-styled  U.S.  "CU 
agents."  But  at  the  same  time  It  not  only 
was  an  attendance  fizzle  but  left  most  Uitin 
American  communists  hopelessly  confused 
as  to  their  future  course  of  action. 

INCESSANT    bickering 

Almost  as  many  newsmen — 153— as  dele- 
gates— 164 — attended  the  11 -day  Latin 
American  Solidarity  Organization  (LASO 
conference.  The  meeting  ended  48  hours 
behind  schedule  because  of  Incessant  bicker- 
ing behind  closed  doors  between  rival 
factions. 

Up  to  800  delegates,  observers  and  guests 
were  predicted  before  the  conference,  but 
they  failed  to  materialize.  Less  than  hai: 
that  number  showed  up,  and  Castro  liad  to 
count  tihe  newsmen  to  make  up  that  towl 

Castro  called  the  LASO  conference  to  put 
over  his  new  "third  front"  position— the 
theory  that  It  takes  activists  in  the  field  and 
not  theoreticians  In  the  cities  to  foment 
revolulon.  The  Soviets  stood  pat  on  their 
current  Une  of  "shifting  positions  to  meet 
shifting  conditions"  and  "peaceful  co- 
existence." 

CASTRO    UPSTAGED 

Castro  Invited  U.S.  black  p>ower  advocat* 
Stokely  Carmlchael  to  attend  LASO  and  the 
result  subordinated  the  Cuban  premier  to 
a  secondary  role  In  conference  proceedings 
throughout.  Castro  got  expected  antl-tJ^. 
propaganda  mileage  out  of  Carmichael,  but 
the  Trinidad-born  Negro's  fulmlnations  were 
too  far  out  for  even  the  communist*  to 
stomach. 

Moscow's  disapproval  of  Castro's  handling 
of  LASO  could  hardly  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced. Pravda,  Izvestia  and  Tas*.  the 
principal  Soviet  news  media,  gave  LASO 
largely  silent  treatment.  The  presence  of 
Cannlcbael  In  Havana  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Soviet  press. 

The  French  Communist  dally  "L'Htunan- 
Ite"  attacked  LASO  as  "a  small  grouping 
of  leftUts  (engaged  m)  violent  antl-coo- 
munlst  and  antl-Sovlet  declarations." 

EDITORIAL    HOSTILITY 

The  same  line  of  editorial  hostility  toward 
LASO  was  followed  by  the  Communist  pr«» 
of  eastern  Europe.  This  French  leftist  week- 
ly, "L'Ejpress"  editorially  bemoaned  the  M 
In  dispatches  from  Havana  that  "great  rer- 
olutlonary  hours"  of  the  past  were  exhausted 
there  "la  dogmatic  discussions." 
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Some  of  th«  hemisphere's  largest  Cocn- 
munist  parties,  those  of  Argentina,  BraaU. 
^nxi  Venezuela,  were  not  represented  at 
Havana.  Rump  groups  of  thoae  parties  fol- 
lowing the  Castro  Une  were  present. 

Conference  newsmen  reported  "bitter 
wrangling"  in  the  Havana  cloeed-door  ses- 
sions, with  "Xe  Monde'"  o*  Parts  reporting 
"Violent  controversy." 

Le  Monde  said  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  pro-Soviet  delegations  at  Havana  con- 
sidered a  walkout  on  "several  occasions" 
and  noted  that  the  closing  days  of  the  con- 
ference were  marked  by  "increasing  nerv- 
ousness .  .  .  and  the  prospect  of  a  spec- 
tacular rupture"  In  hemisphere  communist 
ranks. 

All  In  all,  LASO  can  be  said  not  only  to 
have  widened  the  split  in  the  International 
communist  world  but,  quite  possibly,  to 
have  perpertuated  it  In  Latin  America. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton  on 
Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjostment 
Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  help  pass  Veterans'  Pension 
and  Readjustment  Act  of  1967.  This  bill  Is 
a  proper  step  to  help  all  veterans  and 
their  families. 

The  bill  provides  an  average  overall 


cost-of-living  rate  Increase  of  5.4  per- 
cent for  an  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children  currently  receiving  pensions 
under  Public  Law  86-211,  as  amended. 
A  substantial  Increase  of  8.5  percent  is 
granted  to  widows  and  widows  with 
children  In  the  lowest  income  categories. 

Other  sections  of  this  legislation  ex- 
tend wartime  benefits  to  those  veterans 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
since  August  5,  1964.  There  are  also  in- 
creased educational  allowances  for  vet- 
erans receiving  training  under  Public 
Law  89-358.  Finally,  there  are  changes 
in  the  laws  governing  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  for  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  later  wars. 

What  follows  is  a  thorough  summary 
of  the  bill  prepared  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Benefits    Undeb    Veterans'    Pension    and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1967 
pension  provisions 

Amounts  of  pension  increase  are  outlined 
in  the  charts  which  appear  below.  I^resent 
rates  are  enclosed  in  parenthesis  (  ) .  and 
new  proposed  rates  are  printed  in  roman. 


VETERAN.  NO  DEPENDENTS" 

Annual  income 

other  than  pension 

Monthly  pensioa 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

KOO 
1,200 

$600 
1.200 
1,800 

tl04  ({100) 
79  <    75) 
«  (    43) 

'  Pension  reduced  to  J30  after  second  lull  month  of  hospital*- 
zation  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  VA. 

» Applicable  rate  increased  by  JlOO  per  month  for  veterans 
who  are  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  ot  another  person,  or 
b*  J4C  (J350)when  veteran  is  permanently  housebound  becaus* 
ot  severe  physical  disability. 


VETERAN.  WITH  DEPENDENTS' 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 


Monthly  pension 


More  than- 


But  equal  to  or  less  than— 


Veteran  and  one 
dependent 


Veteran  and  two 
dependents 


Veteran  and  three  or 
more  dependents 


tl.OOO 
2,000 


tl.OOO 
2.000 
3,000 


109  (tl05) 
84  <  W) 
50  (     4«) 


114  (t 
84? 


{114  (tllO) 
80) 
48) 


|U9  ($115) 
84  (  80) 
50  (     48) 


'  Aptjfleable  rate  Increased  by  JlOO  per  month  for  veterans  who  are  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to  r»quir« 
2?.[Sii"  ""  ^"°  '"e"i^«'"»  ol  another  person,  or  by  »40  (W5)  when  veteran  is  permanently  housebound  because  of  severe  physical 


MsabiUty. 


WIDOW,  NO  CHILD  ■ 


NO  WIDOW.  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN 


Anmial  Income  other  than  pcnsto* 

Hon  thiiv-  But  equal  to  or 

less  than- 


Monthly  pension 


Annual  income  equal  to 
or  less  than  (earned  id- 
com*  excluded) 


Monthly  pension 


KOO 
1,200 


KOO 
1.200 
1,800 


J70  (164) 
51  ?48) 
29  (  27) 


Jl.SOO 


{40  (138)  tor  one  child  and  {16 
({15)  for  each  additional  child. 


..  ^l'"*'"  t"  "Kfo*  increased  by  {50  a  month  when  she  b  jo 
•saftled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
penoi  or  B I  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 


WIDOW.  ONE  CHILD" 
Annual  income  other  thin  pension 

••on  than— 


But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 


Monthly  penskM 


}1,000 
2,000 


{1,000 
2.000 
3.000 


m 


Plus  {16  ((15)  lor  uch  additional  child. 
diuMrr'"'.*"  '"^"^  increased  by  {50  a  month  when  she  is  to 
oowieo  ij  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attondanc*  a(  anothor 
person  or  b  a  patient  in  a  nursint  homo. 


Pension  increases  for  veterans  and  widows 
of  Spanish -American  War  and  prior  tears 
WUlows  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
ClvU  War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been 
receiving  a  f>enslon  of  $65  a  month  will  re- 
ceive a  basic  p>enslon  payment  of  $70  a 
month  and  will  be  eUglble  to  receive  an 
additional  $50  a  month  If  a  patient  In  a 
nursing  home  or  If  In  need  of  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

Direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran 
pensioners  ot  Spanish -American  War  and 
Indian  Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
8«-an,  as  amended.  wher«  It  would  result 
In  their  receiving  a  higher  pension  payment. 


These  veterans.  If  they  have  not  elected  to 
receive  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
311,  currently  receive  $135.45  monthly,  but 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  $209 
(In  a  case  where  the  veteran's  wife  Is  still 
living  and  he  has  Income  other  than  pension 
of  $1,000  a  year  or  lees). 
Special  provisions  for  veterans  and  widours 
with  severe  disabilities 

Veterans  who  continue  to  receive  pension 
payments  under  laws  effective  on  or  before 
June  30.  1960.  because  of  failure  to  elect  to 
receive  pension  under  laws  effective  after 
that  date,  and  who  are  housebound  because 
of  the  severity  of  their  disabilities  but  un- 
able tc^  qualify  for  the  aid  and  attendance 
allowance,  will  receive  pension  In  the  amount 
of  $100  a  month.  These  veterans  now  receive 
$78.75  a  month  If  on  the  pension  rolls  10  or 
more  years  or  If  66  years  of  age  or  older, 
or  $66.15  If  under  age  65  or  on  pension  rolls 
less  than  10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  wars  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  allowance  cf 
$50.  in  addition  to  pension  otherwise  pay- 
able, If  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  If 
In  need  cif  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person. 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  now  eligible  to  receive 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  only  upon  a 
showing  that  they  were  helpless  or  blind  or 
so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son. wUl  be  presumed  to  be  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance  if  a  patient  In  a 
public  or  private  nursing  home.  This  pre- 
sumption also  applies  to  widows  In  deter- 
mining their  eligibility  to  receive  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  discussed  In  paragraph 
Immediately  preceding. 

Veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  presumed  to  be  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  These  veterans  must  now 
be  determined  by  VA  to  have  a  10-percent 
disability. 

The  special  allowance  paid  in  addition  to 
pension  otherwise  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  housebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  disabilities  and  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sion payment  under  provisions  of  law  effec- 
tive on  and  after  July  1,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended)  Is  Increased  from  $35 
to  $40  a  month. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies  (except  medicine),  when  medi- 
cally Indicated,  to  veterans  receiving  pension 
based  on  the  need  for  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  medi- 
cation to  aid  and  attendance  pensioners  re- 
ceiving payments  of  pension  imder  provisions 
of  law  in  effect  on  or  before  June  30,  1960. 
Miscellaneous  pension  provisions 

A  widow  or  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  will 
be  permitted  to  exclude  amounts  paid  for  the 
last  illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of  the  vet- 
eran, when  computing  annual  Income  for 
pension  purposes.  A  widow  will  be  permitted 
to  exclude  expenses  of  the  veteran's  last  Ill- 
ness which  she  paid  prior  to  his  death. 

Eligibility  for  pension  is  extended  to  vet- 
erans with  service  on  or  after  August  5.  1964. 
and  their  widows  and  children,  on  the  same 
basis  as  Is  now  available  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

Liberalizes  marriage  requirements  for  a 
widow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  widow  be  married  to 
the  veteraui  prior  to  certain  specified  dates 
f^pUcable  to  each  war  period;  or  fw  6  or 
more  years;  or  for  any  period  of  time  If  a 
chllil  was  bom  of  the  marriage.  This  amend- 
ment changes  tJie  5-year  alternative  require- 
ment to  1  year,  and  clarlflee  the  provision 
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relative  to  a  child  born  to  the  parties  to  the 
marriage. 

ADDITIONAL    BENsnrS    FOR    VETERANS    ENTERING 
S^VICE     DURING     THE     VITTNAM     OONIXICT 

Provlcles  certain  wartime  benefits  not  pre- 
viously granted  to  veterans  who  sej^re  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  after  August 
6. 1964,  and  ending  on  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  Presidential  proclamation  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

(1)  Disability  compensation  rates  and  de- 
pendency allowances  lor  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  payable  at  the  full  wartime 
rate  under  all  clrciimstances.  Present  law 
provides  for  payment  of  the  wartime  rate  only 
when  disability  is  Incurred  In  line  of  duty 
"as  a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict"  or  "while 
engaged  in  extrahazardous  service  Including 
such  service  under  conditions  simulating 
war,"  and  If  this  condition  is  not  met  the  rate 
1b  payable  at  80  percent  of  the  wartime  rate. 

(2)  Eligibility  extended  for  non-service- 
connected  pension  for  veterans,  their  widows 
and  children  on  the  same  basis  as  Is  presently 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict  and  their 
widows  and  children. 

(3)  Eligibility  for  payment  of  a  burial  al- 
lowance of  $250  to  survivors  of  deceased  vet- 
erans. 

(4)  Extension  of  the  presumption  of  serv- 
ice-connection of  psychoses  developing  with- 
in 2  years  following  discharge,  thus  providing 
service-connected  status  for  medical  and 
hospital  treatment. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  medical  benefits  such  as 
authorizing  payments  to  State  home  for  care 
provided  veterans  of  this  period  and  use  of 
contract  private  beds  in  a  Commonwealth  or 
a  Possession  for  non-service-connected  condl- 
tlons.  The  same  type  of  care  provided  xmder 


contract  In  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Hospital, 
Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Provides  for  the  following  additional  war- 
time benefit  for  veterans  with  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  after  January  31,  19S5: 

Authorizes  an  allowance  of  $1,800  toward 
purchase  of  an  automobile  for  veterans  who, 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  have  lost  or  lo«t  the  use  of  one  or 
both  feet,  one  or  both  hands,  or  who  have 
suffered  permanent  Impairment  of  vision  in 
both  eyas  as  defined  in  the  law. 

MISCELXANIXJUS  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I.  WORLD  WAR  n, 
THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  OR  SERVICE  AFTER 
JANUABY  31,    1955 

Permits  payment  of  $47  per  month  statu- 
tory award  for  warUme  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  suffering  certain  anatomi- 
cal losses  for  each,  such  anatomical  loss  as 
specified  In  the  law. 

Requires  the  furnishing  of  drugs  and  med- 
ication to  all  aid  and  attendance  pensioners 
and  to  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
receiving  aid  and  attendance  allowance  for 
their  service-connected  disability  but  who  are 
In  need  of  drugs  and  medicine  for  treatment 
of  a  non-service-connected  condition. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  a  flag  to  eligi- 
ble survivors  of  service  men  who  died  while 
In  the  service,  after  May  27,  1941,  but  his 
remains  were  lost  at  sea,  or  for  some  other 
reason  not  recovered. 

PROVISIONS      RELATED      TO      VETERANS'     AND      WAR 
ORPHANS'    EDTJCATION    PROGRAMS 

Increases  educational  allowance  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  benefits  under  provisions 
of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act 
of  1966  (Public  Law  89-358)  as  indicated  in 
the  table  printed  below.  Present  allowances 
are  enclosed  In  parentheses  and  propoeed  new 
allowances  are  printed  in  roman. 


Type  ol  program 


No  dependents 


One  dependent 


Two  dependent! 


Institutional: 

Fu'lfinie ...  J130  (JlOO) 

Three-quarter  time 95  (    75) 

MiH-fime 60  ?    50) 

Cooperative' 105  (    jO) 


tl55  (JI25) 
US  (  95) 
75  (  65) 
125  (  100) 


J175  (J150) 

135  (  115) 

85  <    75) 

US  (  120) 


Eich  dependent 
above  two 


JIO.OO 
7,00 
5.00 
7.00 


Ir.'n^nT'"*  ""'""'"'"'  '"'"'"«■  •'"'  '"'"'"^  '"  ""siness  or  industrial  establishment  supplemental  thereto  or  farm  cooperative 


The  rate  for  persons  on  active  duty  or 
those  pursuing  a  program  of  education  on 
leas  than  half-time  basis  Is  computed  at  a 
rate  of  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  which  the  educational  institution  re- 
quires of  nonveteran  students  enrolled  in  the 
same  program  or  $130  [tlOO]  per  month  for 
a  full-time  course,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Permit  full  educational  benefits  to  be  paid 
to  "educationally  disadvantaged"  veterans  so 
that  they  may  complete  high  school  without 
losing  eUglbUlty  for  college  training.  Time 
spent  in  pursuit  of  a  high  school  course  are 
not  to  be  charged  against  the  veteran's  basic 
period  of  entitlement. 

Provides  for  on-the-job,  farm  cooperative, 
and  flight  training  for  veterans  pursuing  an 
educational  program  as  a  result  of  eligibility 
accruing  to  them  because  of  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  beginning  on  or  Eifter  February 
1,  1965.  Plight  training  is  provided  veterans 
who  have  valid  private  pilot  licenses  or  equiv- 
alent in  flight  training  hours  and  who  meet 
medical  requirements  for  a  commercial 
pUofs  license.  Educational  allowance  com- 
puted at  90  percent  of  established  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  for  nonveterans  enrolled 
In  the  same  flight  training  course,  with  $130 
per  month  to  equal  1  month  of  training 
ellglbUlty. 

On-Job  trainees  will  receive  for  the  first  6 
months:  No  dependents,  $80;  one  dependent. 
$90;  two  or  more  dependents,  $100.  Payments 
are  reduced  in  each  succeeding  6-month  pe- 
riod, up  to  and  including  the  fourth  such 
6-month  period. 


PermlU  payment  of  an  annual  fee  to  edu- 
cational Institutions,  based  on  peak  enroll- 
ment, of  veterans  pursuing  a  course  under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  89-358,  as  amended. 

Amends  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sUtance  Act  by  increasing  the  period  of  time 
during  which  training  may  be  taken.  Present 
law  permits  training  between  ages  18  and  23. 
This  bUl  extends  the  23-year  limit  to  26. 

PROVISIONS    RELATED   TO    HOUSING 

Extends  over-all  delimiting  date  for  en- 
titlement of  World  War  n  veterans  to  a  guar- 
anteed direct  loan  or  business  loan  from  July 
25,  1965,  to  July  25,  1970. 

The  Administrator  may  Increase  maximum 
allowable  direct-housing  loan  from  $17,600 
to  $25,000  in  areas  where  he  finds  cost  levela 
BO  require. 


Food  Stamp  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  Augtist  21. 1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  been 
calling  for  prompt  action  on  8.  953,  leg- 
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Islatlon  which  would  extend  the  forvi 
stamp  program.  ^ 

This  bill  passed  both  Houses  several 
weeks  ago  by  substantial  margins  How 
ever,  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
agree  on  a  satisfactory  resolution  on  the 
differences  between  the  two  versions 
Thus,  it  now  is  far  past  the  beginnine 
of  the  new  fiscal  year,  and  this  major 
program  to  help  people  improve  their 
diets  cannot  move  forward  until  final 
action  is  taken  by  the  Congress  I  think 
it  imperative  that  we  move  quicklv  ti, 
enact  this  biU.  *  " 

If  I  understand  the  situation  correctly 
the  major  disagreement  involves  the  pe 
rlod  of  time  over  which  the  program  will 
be  extended.  The  House  version  provides 
for  a  1-year  extension,  the  Senate  version 
for  3  years. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  a 
3-year  bill.  As  I  have  followed  the  prog- 
ress  of  this  program  and  the  debate  on 
this  legislation  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  prudent  and  careful  operation 
of  the  food  stamp  program  since  it  was 
started.  The  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. In  its  April  12  report,  commended 
the  care  with  which  the  program  has 
been  organized  and  administered.  I  have 
heard  many  reports  from  my  own  district 
praising  the  program  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered  by  local.  State 
and  Federal  agencies.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  to  be  commended  for 
a  job  well  done. 

I  do  not  understand,  therefore,  why  it 
should  be  considered  necessary  by  some 
to  limit  this  program  to  1  additional 
year.  The  food  stamp  program  is  not  an 
experimental  program.  It  went  through 
a  3-year  period  of  testing  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram and  has  not  completed  a  3-year  pe- 
riod under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot  re- 
cently about  hunger  In  Mississippi  and 
other  States  and  about  the  need  for  ef- 
fective programs  to  combat  this  problem. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  basic  legis- 
lation the  food  stamp  program  has  re- 
cently been  modified  to  make  it  an  even 
more  effective  means  of  combating  hun- 
ger and  alleviating  hunger  wherever  It 
exists  throughout  our  country.  Thus,  we 
are  now  considering  a  program  for  which 
the  major  objective  Is  helping  people  eat 
better,  and  yet,  by  delaying  action  on 
this  legislation,  we  are  preventing  its  ex- 
pansion to  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

In  addition,  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  a  program  of  this  type  requires 
the  cooperation  of  governmental  agen- 
cies at  all  levels.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  major  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  the  program  at  the  local 
level,  and  they  must  have  adequate  time 
to  provide  the  necessary  financing,  secure 
adequate  facilities,  and  train  personnel. 
By  forcing  the  States  to  operate  under 
the  uncertainty  of  a  year-to-year  appro- 
priation authorization,  we  endanger 
their  ability  to  do  the  job  expected  of 
them.  If  the  States  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  program  will  be  con- 
tinued, they  can  proceed  with  careful  and 
orderly  planning,  as  they  have  done  since 
1964. 

We  must  complete  action  on  this  bill 
without  further  delay.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, I  believe  a  second  3-year  author- 
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laiilon  Is  needed.  However,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  a  2-year  extension  if 
that  Is  the  only  way  we  can  avoid  further 

delay- 
Mr.  Speaker,  time  Is  of  the  essence.  I 

{ervently  hope  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  floor  action  on  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  in  the 
very  near  future. 


■^en  This  Country  Falli  to  Communism, 
Where  Can  We  Go?" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

B4r.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Guy  Swift, 
of  Garden  Grove,  Orange  County,  Calif., 
which  sets  out  one  of  the  finest  examples 
to  be  followed  by  true  American  patriots. 
Mrs.  Swift  Is  a  German  immigrant,  hav- 
ing suffered  the  terrors  of  nazllsm,  and 
she  is  completely  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom provided  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government.  She  cannot  under- 
stand why  native-bom  Americans  can- 
not see  the  perils  of  communism  develop- 
ing within  this  country.  She  rejoices  that 
she  had  a  place  to  come  in  order  to 
escape  the  treachery  of  commimism  and 
nazllsm,  and  rightly  asks,  "When  this 
comitry  falls  to  communism  where  can 
we  go?" 

I  do  not  believe  this  letter  can  be  read 
without  shedding  a  tear,  and  I  urge  that 
all  Americans  read  the  letter  of  this 
great  immigrant  and  follow  her  example. 

The  letter  follows: 

Garden  Grove,  Calit. 

D«A«  Sib:  I'm  a  new  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  my  family  and  I  living  In  Orange 
County  for  214  years  now,  and  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  letter. 

I  like  to  tell  you  that  It  Is  a  shame  that 
we  have  not  a  President  like  you.  When  we 
came  to  Orange  County  from  Venice  we  did 
not  know  anybody  here,  but  you  have  my 
husband's  and  my  vote  also  my  neighbors — I 
will  see  to  that.  I  Just  finished  the  book.  The 
Fearful  Master.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to 
read  it  because  after  reading  several  pages 
I'll  get  nauseous  and  had  to  put  the  book 
down.  I  remember  the  case  of  Mr.  Albert 
Verbrughe  well.  It  made  headlines  In  all  Euro- 
pean papers. 

Sir,  I  sUnply  cannot  understand  It.  This  Is 
such  a  great  country  one  had  to  live  some 
place  else,  to  know,  how  can  the  people  be  Bo 
stupid.  It  seems  to  be  a  shame  to  pay  all  the 
tales  for  schools  when  so  many  people  are  so 
Ignorant. 

Sir,  I  don't  know  what  your  stand  Is  on  us 
trwHng  with  the  Communists.  My  husband 
sod  I  think  it's  terrible.  Our  boys  are  getting 
killed  by  Russian  bullets  In  Viet  Nam,  and 
our  Qovemment  trading.  80  we  took  It  ujson 
ouiseU  to  see  tr  we  could  get  a  petition 
signed,  and  see  If  this  could  be  stopped.  And 
what  I  found  out  complete  shocked  me 
RussU  would  be  thrilled  to  hear  what  con- 
servative Orange  County  has  to  say.  Some 
people  didn't  even  know  we  were  trading; 
other  said  we  should;  some  haven t  given  It 
My  thought;  while  stlU  others  had  to  think 
'bout  It.  Some  even  thought  all  Communists 
werent  our  enemy,  and  how  else  could  we 
°'»ke  friends,  as  you  could  buy  friends.  Sir, 


If  It  weren't  for  Innocent  people  who  would 
suffer,  I  would  say  they  deserve  Communism. 
I  would  get  so  disgusted  with  people  for 
being  so  stupid,  and  not  knowing  what's  go- 
ing on.  J\ut  from  talking  to  them,  you  know, 
they  dont  read  anything  besides  Dear  Abby, 
and  the  Liberty  Bell  Just  got  cracked  In  vain. 
Sir,  the  people  of  the  Iron  Country  used  to 
look  to  America  for  freedom  when  they  get 
the  chance  to  escape  but  If  thla  trend  keeps 
up.  where  will  they  go.  There  Is  no  place 
left. 

I  had  a  man  come  up  to  me  on  the  street 
thanking  me  for  doing  what  I'm  doing  and 
praising  me.  I  don't  want  praise,  but  it 
gives  me  courage  again.  It  Is  no  fun  doing 
It  but  I  take  my  babies,  ages  3  and  2.  and 
knock  on  everybody's  door  for  a  country 
that  has  been  good  to  me,  and  I  hate  to 
see  something  happen  to  It. 

Sir,  the  people  still  talk  and  ask  me  about 
those  horrible  Nazis  (and  there  were),  and 
how  the  German  people  could  fall  for  Hitler, 
and  I  try  to  tell  them  that  there  Is  no 
dlSerence  between  a  Nazi  and  a  Communist; 
that  WW  n  Is  over,  but  the  latter  still  here 
and  they  look  at  me  like  I  was  crazy. 

I  grew  up  In  Nazi  Germany  and  I  know, 
and  I  think  the  same  thing  happen  over 
there.  By  the  time  the  German  people  woke 
up,  it  was  too  late  to  speak  up,  and  the 
whole  country  was  a  disaster. 

sir,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand oui  Government  condemning  Rho- 
desia. The  only  thing  those  people  want  Is 
the  same  America  wanted  In  1776.  At  least 
It's  not  biting  the  hands  who  has  been 
feeding  it,  like  India,  the  biggest  receiver, 
and  denouncing  the  United  States.  I  was 
reading  In  the  paper  that  you  plan  to  go 
to  Rhodesia  soon,  and  money  being  coUected 
for  your  trip.  Sir,  I  dont  have  any  money 
right  now.  My  children  (have)  been  In  the 
hospital  but  I  have  Blue  Chip  Stamps  book. 
I  been  saWng  for  a  clothes  hamper.  I  will 
gladly  send  them.  One  Is  worth  about  3  dol- 
lars. I  understand. 

Why  Is  President  Johnson  giving  the 
Panama  Canal  away?  It  seems  to  me,  the 
American  taxpayer  should  have  something 
to  say  about  this.  Those  people  will  turn 
around  and  probably  give  It  to  Rtissla  or 
Cuba.  After  reading  The  Fearful  Master,  It 
may  was  not  such  a  bad  Idea  U  Thant  giv- 
ing in  to  Nasser  and  pulling  out  of  the 
Suez  Canal  the  UN  troops.  Poor  Israel  may 
never  have  made  it. 

Sir.  I  think  I  took  up  enough  of  your 
time.  Thank  you  for  reading  my  letter.  If 
your  stand  Is  for  trading  with  the  Com- 
munist, I  Just  like  to  let  you  know  I'm  not 
doing  this  out  of  malice,  because  I  still 
think  If  Russia  don't  have  enough  wheat  to 
feed  their  Army,  a  hungry  Army  cannot 
fight,  and  from  what  I  found  out  In  the 
last  couple  of  days.  If  they  ever  decided  to 
harvest  In  the  States,  It  won't  be  hard  work 
because  the  crop  is  almost  ripe. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Gut  Swn-r. 
Oh.  one  more  thing! 

In  case  of  a  riot,  whom  should  we  call  for 
protection?  It  used  to  be  the  police  but,  ac- 
cording to  our  Supreme  Court,  the  poor  po- 
liceman can  only  fire  after  he  la  shot  dead. 
That  word.  Police  Brutality,  how  nauseous. 
I'm  glad  they  thought  of  something  new.  It'a 
the  rats  now.  There  wouldn't  be  no  rats,  if 
they  clean  up  after  themselves.  What  la  the 
policeman  supposed  to  do  when  he  sees  a 
looter  putting  a  Color  TV  In  a  1967  Cadillac? 
Take  down  the  license  number  and  give  It  to 
Martin  Luther  King  or  Stokely  Carmlchael? 
If  my  hust>and  was  picked  up  for  drinking 
(drunken)  driving,  I  would  say  GOOD,  let 
him  sleep  It  off  In  Jail,  rather  (than)  being 
a  menace  on  the  highway.  But  I  would  not 
burn  a  country  down  I  did  noi  build.  Slnoe 
the  police  cant  book  them  for  a  simple  thing 
like  murder  or  arson,  maybs  they  alUKild 
watch  until  they  throw  a  match  away  aad 


get  them  for  littering  and  the  Judge  thlnka 
he  Is  an  earnest  citizen  and  Jails  them.  If  a 
country  would  treat  me  as  bad  as  they  claim, 
maybe  they  should  Immigrate  to  a  better 
place,  like  Russia.  Of  course,  they  could  not 
burn  or  loot.  Russia  does  not  tolerate  things 
like  that,  and  I  Imagine  tliey  would  have  to 
work.  I  dont  think  they  like  freeloaders 
either — more  so.  If  he  drives  a  Cadillac,  and 
is  on  Relief.  We  couldn't  even  afford  to  put 
the  gras  In  one.  and  my  poor  husband  works 
all  the  time.  FYom  what  I  have  seen,  white 
people  bending  over  backwards  to  be  nice, 
but  they  (are)  not  satisfied.  How  about  doing 
something  for  themselves  for  a  change?  I 
agree  with  you — Blackmail. 

Calif,  had  to  bring  In  i>eople  from  Mexico 
to  harvest  the  crop.  I  saw  no  volunteer  from 
Watts.  Every  year  the  people  In  Orange 
County  plow  strawberries  under  because  of 
not  enough  help. 

Sir,  when  WW  II  ended  I  was  10  years  old. 
We  dldnt  have  nothing  to  eat,  so  my  parents 
put  me  with  people  who  had  a  farm.  For 
six  years  from  5  In  the  morning  untU  10  or  11 
at  night,  I  worked  for  nothing,  but  I  had 
food,  and  I  felt  lucky  because  many  people 
didn't  have  that  much.  I  did  not  grow  up 
feeling  that  my  ez-country  owed  me  some- 
thing. I  think  there  are  hungry  pec^e  In 
America — they  may  be  on  a  Diet. 

I'm  only  here  four  years,  my  English  Is  not 
too  good  yet.  I  taught  myself  to  read  and 
write,  so  please  overlook  the  mistakes. 

I  did  not  Intend  this  to  be  a  book. 


This  Land  of  Oars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    tLLJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greyhound  Corp.  has  published  a  signif- 
icant patriotism  brochure  entitled  "This 
Land  of  Ours,"  which  is  available 
to  schoolchildren  across  the  Nation,  to 
civic  organizations,  and  to  private  in- 
dividuals. The  free  bo<^et  Is  a  notable 
effort  to  Instill  into  American  youth  a 
knowledge  of  and  a  respect  for  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

Encompassing  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  Nation's  foundation.  "Patri- 
otism" is  defined  In  this  booklet  as  fol- 
lows: 

Proud  Of  the  heritage  that  has  been  carved 
out  Of  history  and  passed  along  for  you  to 
nourish  and  to  protect. 

Alert  to  any  htat  of  either  aggression  or 
subversion  that  threatens  to  wrest  or  wear 
away  your  rights  and  those  of  others. 

Trusting  in  the  faith  that  gave  our  found- 
ing fathers  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to 
forge  this  land  of  ours. 

Resolute  in  your  refusal  to  compromise 
your  fundamental  freedoms  for  some  fleeting 
promise  or  some  easy  answer. 

Informed  on  the  meaningful  Issues  of  the 
day,  that  you  might  exercise  your  precious 
voting  rights  with  discretion. 

Outraged  at  any  Injustice  that  dUutes  the 
basic  concept  of  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
all  men. 

Truthful  in  your  relationships  with  others, 
for  truth  Is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy; 
without  It,  the  structure  wlU  crumble. 

Involved  in  your  government  at  all  levels, 
making  your  voice  heard  on  the  vital  issues 
that  will  shape  America's  destiny. 

Sacrificing  when  sacrifice  Is  called  for,  sure 
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In  the  knowledge  that  the  good  of  the  nation 
far  transcends  any  Individual  wants. 

Moral  In  all  your  deeds  and  judgments, 
for  wltbout  morality  any  triumph  Is  a  hollow, 
meaningless  thing. 

The  Greyhound  Corp.  deserves  recog- 
nition for  this  fine  efTort  to  promote 
responsible  citizenship  in  these  troubled 
times. 


It  God  Morally  Intolerable? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  PETns.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decay 
and  confusion  that  characterize  so 
many  of  our  social  and  moral  traditions 
are  distressing  to  discerning  men  &nd 
women  because  they  realize  that  behind 
these  changes  Is  a  crumbling  or  even 
a  lost  faith  In  Ciod. 

Dr.  Wllbert  Alexander,  professor  of 
theology  at  Andrews  University  In  Michi- 
gan, delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
for  the  Slimmer  graduating  class  at 
Columbia  Union  College  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  his  address,  entitled  "The  Post- 
Christian  Christian,"  Dr.  Alexander  sug- 
gests a  constructive  role  for'  Christians 
In  tills  Increasingly  godless  age.  His  con- 
cise, penetrating  insights  were  stimulat- 
ing to  me  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  people  of 
America. 

Thk  Post-Christian  Christian 
(A  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Wllber  Alexan- 
der,  professor  of  theology.  Andrews  Uni- 
versity) 

At  high  noon  on  May  4  of  this  year  forty 
men  and  a  few  women  and  children  gathered 
together  to  celebrate  Ascension  Day,  to  re- 
member the  day  of  Christ's  glorification.  To 
one  end  of  a  long  Ute  cord  they  attached 
some  gas-Inflated  balloons,  and  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  they  fastened  a  weirdly  con- 
structed paper  and  cardboard  effigy  of 
Christ.  At  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  group 
began  a  sardonic  space-age-like  countdown 
beginning  at  the  niunber  one-hundred.  As 
the  count  reached  one,  the  shouting  rose 
In  pitch;  and  with  a  raucous  cry  of  "Zero" 
and  "Blast-OC"  the  group  loosed  the  bal- 
loons, and  the  crude  "Christ"  began  to  rise. 
A  curious  bystander  w&a  unable  to  get  the 
significance  of  the  burlesque  celebration  at 
all  untU  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say  as  the 
balloons  ascended,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
do  you  stand  looking  Into  heaven?  This 
Jesus  who  was  taken  up  from  you  Into 
heaven  will  come  In  the  same  way  as  you 
saw  him  go  Into  heaven." 

According  to  the  report  given  In  the  news 
media  covering  the  grotesque  event,  there 
were  no  militant  atheists  In  the  group,  no 
members  of  the  "Red  guard,"  no  hippies  on 
an  LSD  kick.  The  Incident  took  place  on  the 
campus  of  a  well-known  seminary  and  was 
conducted  by  seminary  students. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  gener- 
alizations from  an  extreme  example  of  anti- 
Christian  reaction  to  the  Chrlstlon  ethic 
and  way  of  life  in  order  to  reflect  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  western  world  towards 
Christianity.  It  Is  possible  to  select  enough 
evidence  at  random  ease  to  draw  a  conclu- 
sion the  w(»-ld  has  been  drawing  for  a  num- 
ber   of    centuries,    a    conclusion    that    the 


church  is  fearfully  beginning  to  admit:  We 
are  living  In  a  post-Christian  age! 

It  is  being  said.  If  somewhat  reluctantly, 
that  1967  graduates  from  Christian  colleges 
wlU  be  moving  out  from  cloistered  cam- 
pusea  fUQd  sbelterlng  homes  Into  a  non- 
Chrlstlan  world.  According  to  some  critics 
this  is  really  no  way  to  speak  to  a  group  of 
bright.  Idealistic,  young  hopefuls.  Increas- 
ingly so  each  year  commencement  speakers 
are  urged  to  refrain  from  telling  graduating 
classes  that  the  world  Is  a  "mess"  or  that 
they  are  a  "mess"  and  certainly  not  that  the 
two  "messes"  deserve  each  other  and  must 
now  get  on  the  Isest  they  can.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  alert  graduating  senior  today  al- 
ready senses  that  most  of  the  world  about 
him  lives  practically  and  precisely  as  though 
there  were  no  God,  as  though  Christianity 
no  longer  offered  any  living  options  or  im- 
peratives. 

The  most  serious  question  facing  the 
graduate  of  a  Christian  college,  or  any  col- 
lege, both  for  himself  and  the  world  he  wUl 
soon  attempt  to  Influence,  la  the  question 
Jesus  Chrtst  raised,  "When  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  will  He  find  faith  In  the  earth?" 

At  this  point  In  human  history  when  the 
world  Is  so  needful  of  a  faith  of  almost  any 
kind,  and  at  the  point  when  Christian  faith 
appears  to  be  lo  expendable,  the  natural  and 
correlate  questions  which  a  concerned  grad- 
uate must  ask  and  help  answer  are:  "How 
has  our  world,  ova  'Christian  nation,"  oome 
by  Its  post-Christian  thinking  and  living?" 
and  "What  is  the  role  of  the  post-Christian 
Christian  to  be  Just  now?" 

Prom  what  we  can  discover  in  the  history 
of  thought  which  projects  the  present  situ- 
ation. It  api>ears  that  by  a  slow,  subtle,  secu- 
larization process  man  has  moved  from  a 
strong  thelstlc  faith  to  a  strong  nihilistic 
non-faith. 

There  was  a  time  when  man  believed  In  the 
existence  of  an  Eternal  rational  order  from 
which  he  coxild  deduce  or  receive  ongoing  di- 
rections toward  truth  and  values  few  his 
world.  With  a  firm  belief  in  God  and  the 
Scriptures  man  had  a  context  for  a  total 
world  view  In  which  he  might  Integrate  and 
relate  all  areas  of  his  life  and  knowledge  to- 
ward meaningful  living.  But  during  an  age  of 
Irrational  rationalism  and  humanistic  ed- 
entism  "modern  man"  let  go  of  a  theological 
world  view  and  began  to  live  out  of  his  own 
subjective  self.  Man  has  become  the  meas\ire 
of  all  things.  The  finite  has  taken  over  the 
Infinite. 

Under  the  influence  of  empiricism  and  sci- 
entlsm  a  practical  atheism  and  agnosticism 
developed  so  that  In  this  jxDst-Christian  era 
post- Christian  men  are  saying:  1)  God  Is  In- 
tellectually siq>erfluous:  2)  God  la  emotion- 
ally dispensable;  3)  God  Is  morally  Intolera- 
ble. 

These  pronouncements  are  Intended  to  say 
intellectually  that  while  no  one  has  disproved 
the  "God  hypothesis."  it  is  dying  "the  death 
of  a  thousand  quallflcations."  and  further 
that  the  God  hypothesis  is  Irrelevant  for  the 
practical  business  of  living;  to  say  that  emo- 
tionally man  is  discovering  that  he  no  longer 
needs  a  heavenly  bosom  or  a  father  figure;  for 
he  is  well  able  to  live  without  a  metaphysical 
prop,  since  he  has  discovered  a  chemical  prop 
or  a  people  prop  for  his  "peace  that  passets 
understanding;"  to  say  Indignantly  that  a 
God  who  allows  or  causes  Vietnam  and  leu- 
kemia is  morally  intolerable. 

The  secular  man  who  has  rejected  the  "God 
hypothesis"  and  who  has  moved  beyond  the 
Christian  ethic  is  left  to  himself  and  is  now  a 
practicing  "existentialist."  In  Its  simplest 
form  existentialism  is  seen  In  the  playboylsm 
of  America,  in  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
"kingdom  of  kicks"  who  look  for  life  In  the 
raw — not  In  tbe  hunger  and  hurt  of  a  sick 
WCH-Id  but  In  the  fold-out  playmate  of  the 
month  with  a  staple  through  her  navel.  In 
Its  extreme  form  existentialism  Is  seen  in  the 
nihilistic  philosophy  of  the  hippy  who  sees 


himself  as  an  accidental  ooUocatlon  of  atoms 
living  out  the  idiocy  between  his  birth  and 
death. 

So  it  Is  that  secular  men  In  secular  cities 
are  Uvlng  out  tbeir  days  wittK>ut  God  aad 
without  hope  in  the  world.  What  Is  the  role 
of  the  poort-Chrlstian  Christian  to  be? 

First  he  needs  to  repent.  He  needs  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  become  affected  and 
Infected  by  the  secular  world.  He  needs  to 
listen  to  his  own  paradoxology,  "My  hc^ 
is  biillt  on  less  and  less."  He  must  experience 
God  not  as  Ground  of  Being  but  as  Personal 
God  confronting  personal  man.  He  must  be- 
Ueve  in  and  respond  to  Cbrist  not  only  as  the 
model  "Man  for  Others"  but  as  He  Is  fully 
revealed  In  Scripture  to  be  man's  Saviour. 
He  must  see  the  Holy  Spirit  not  as  a  "Ghost" 
or  a  theology  of  the  unmanageable  but  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  la  here  to  teach,  guide, 
strengthen,  and  vise  in  the  work  God  is  doing 
in  His  world.  ' 

Second  the  post-Christian  ClirlBtian  needs 
to  cocne  to  gripe  with  his  own  "isms '—his 
Pharisaical  legalism,  his  sclentlflc  obecuran- 
tlsm,  his  pletUUc  provincialism  and  Isola- 
tionism, his  conspicuous  ahsenteelsm  from 
the  ghetto  and  the  university  alike. 

Third  the  poet-Ctirisrtlan  Christian  needs 
to  take  most  terlously  the  challenge  of 
Camus: 

"What  the  wcrld  expects  of  Christians  is 
that  Christians  should  speak  out  loud  and 
clear,  and  that  they  should  voice  their  oon- 
demnations  in  such  a  way  that  never  a  doubt, 
never  the  slightest  doubt  could  rise  In  the 
heart  of  the  BimplMt  man.  They  should  get 
away  from  abstraction  and  confront  the 
bloodstained  face  history  has  taken  on  today. 
The  group  we  need  Is  a  group  of  men  resolved 
to  speak  out  clearly  and  to  pay  up  personally. 
We  are  still  waiting.  .  .  ." 

At  Dartmouth  college  there  is  a  mural 
which  Orozoo  daubed  on  the  walls  of  Baker 
library  in  a  single  night.  Lying  on  a  gigantic 
deUvery  table  is  a  coloesal  mother  skeleton. 
Tlie  delivery  table  is  made  up  of  great  books, 
tremendous  tomes.  The  attending  obstetri- 
cian Is  a  skeleton  clothed  In  an  academic 
gown  with  appropriate  mortarboard.  He  has 
Jvist  delivered  a  tiny  skeleton  which  he  holds 
In  his  hands  with  meticulous  care.  The  little 
skeleton  wears  a  mortarboard  too.  In  the 
foreground  are  glass  domed  Jars,  each  con- 
taining a  tiny  skeleton  with  his  mortar- 
board— stlllbom  Ideas,  students  delivered 
from  the  mother  skeleton,  the  university.  In 
the  background  are  several  figures  In  cap  and 
gown,  representing  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  world;  and  behind  them  in  flam- 
ing red  are  the  fires  of  a  world  consumed 
by  greed,  revolution,  and  war.  At  first  it  seems 
as  If  the  painter  Is  Tni>.>ring  a  cynical  thrust 
at  education,  an  education  that  yielded  big 
heads  fuU  of  cold  brains,  but  this  mural  was 
intended  to  be  an  agonized  plea  for  a  crea- 
tive, constructive,  consecrated  use  of  knowl- 
edge. 

There  is  always  the  gnawing  fear  in  the 
heart  of  a  parent,  teacher,  or  friend  that 
under  these  mortarboards  there  are  iK>tentlal 
skeletons  with  lifeless,  dry  bone  lives  and 
skulls  full  of  cold,  unconcerned  brain.s.  Pear, 
lest  these  hopeful  young  scholars  go  from 
ivy  halls  only  to  become  part  of  a  flabby, 
soft,  adjusted,  satisfied,  confused,  decadent 
and  dying  post-Christian  society.  Fear  that 
they  will  never  be  fully  committed  to  ChrlBt, 
never  know  the  depths  of  Ufe  in  the  Splrtt; 
fear  that  they  never  will  be  crucifitd  for 
Christ's  sake.  Pear  that  they  will  never  give 
a  positive  answer  to  the  question  of  Christ, 
"WUl  the  Son  of  Man  find  faith?   .   . 

So  It  Is  that  at  commencement  times  we 
cannot  resist  making  a  final  plea  for  this 
creative,  constructive  and  consecrated  use 
of  knowledge.  In  this  meaningful  moment 
of  consecration  those  here  who  love  you  call 
you  to  a  mature,  growing  discontent  with 
the  poet-Christian  thought  and  Ufe  about 
you — to    a    thoughtful    Indignation    where 
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needed.  They  call  you  to  an  awareness  of  the 
crippling  weaknesses  within  your  church  and 
yourself,  to  an  Involvement  in  ever  seeking 
a  possible  better  rather  than  In  being  content 
with  an  actual  worse.  Tou  are  challenged  to 
a  ready  recognition  and  rejection  of  that 
which  is  not  worthy  of  you  and  to  a  whole- 
hearted post-Christian  Christian  devotion 
and  witness. 


Advice  From  the  Sage  of  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  great  common  country,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color,  religion,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  are  vital- 
ly concerned  about  what  is  going  on  In 
this  country  in  this  matter  of  racial  riots, 
which  has  reached  the  proportion  of  an- 
archy. There  are  sharp  divisions  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  cause  and  the  cure  therefor. 
Unfortunately,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  division  is  brought  about  by  poUtl- 
cal  considerations.  This,  of  course,  is  par- 
ticularly true  among  public  ofBclals  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Fauquier 
Democrat,  a  highly  respected  newspaper 
in  Virginia,  written  by  one  who  is  now 
disassociated  with  politics  and  one  who, 
because  of  his  former  service  in  this  body 
for  some  36  years.  Is  eminently  qualified 
to  objectively  approach  this  subject.  I 
refer  to  the  former  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  a  man  of  sub- 
stantial wisdom,  of  unexcelled  patriotism, 
and  dedication  to  our  great  common 
country.  "Judge"  Howard  W.  Smith. 
Judge  Smith,  from  his  ancestral  home 
in  Broad  Run,  Va.,  has  evaluated  the 
situation  and  reduced  his  analysis  of  the 
problem  and  the  answer  thereto  in  a  let- 
ter he  sent  to  the  Fauquier  Democrat. 

In  view  of  the  high  regard  In  which 
Judge  Smith  Is  held  in  this  body,  the 
stature  that  he  enjoys  as  an  elder  states- 
man throughout  the  country,  I  am  exer- 
cising the  privilege  of  having  the  article 
Inserted  in  the  Record  so  that  it  will 
rerelve  wider  circulation  and,  I  hope, 
will  be  serioiosly  considered  not  only  by 
the  Congress  but  by  the  President  and 
other  people  In  the  higher  echelons  of 
Government. 

The  article  follows: 
JUDci  Smtth  Wrttes:   What  To  Do  m   "a 
Danobroos    time    m    thk    Life    or    Otm 
Nation" 

(By  Howard  W.  Smith) 
Broad  Run,  Va. — ^Having  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  in  18  consecutive  terms,  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1930,  la  the  early 
stages  of  the  Great  Depression  which  so 
drastically  changed  our  whole  system  of 
democratic  government.  I  have  been  a  close 
observer  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century 
of  every  branch  of  our  democratic  system  of 
government. 

I  have  participated  In  much  of  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  have  overtaken  us.  1 
have  noted  with  dismay  and  anguish  the 
surrender  to  the  Inordinate  demands  of  mi- 
nority groups  In  the  country,  yielding  to 
weir  demands  and   too  often  encouraging 


their  growth  and  power  by  actions  or  tnao- 
tions  In  times  of  stress. 

In  a  way,  all  of  it  has  been  a  part  of  worid- 
wide  unrest  and  period  of  revolutionary  spirit 
that  has  pervaded  the  human  race  through- 
out a  period  at  such  great  advancement  in 
science.  In  economic  growth,  and  education 
that  we  all  feel  puzzled  at  what  might  be  the 
underlying  reasons  and  the  remedies  for  the 
situation  that  exists,  both  at  home  and 
abroad — a  situation  In  which  we  have  taken 
a  part  that  has  appeared  to  some  of  us  en- 
tirely twyond  our  government  functions  as 
a  nation  in  connection  with  our  foreign  af- 
fairs and  our  domestic  difficulties. 

I  fear  that  we  have  now  reached  a  dan- 
gerous time  in  the  life  of  our  nation  where 
we  are  faced  with  an  Incipient  revolution  In 
our  own  homeland  that  takes  on  a  spirit  of 
anarchy  that  must  be  dealt  with  firmly, 
patiently,  and  with  all  the  Joint  and  com- 
bined wisdom  that  we  can  command. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  In  America 
ought  to  be  willing  to  realize  that  we  are  all 
in  It  together,  that  we  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing by  trying  to  shift  the  responsibUlty  frwn 
one  political  party  to  another,  and  from  one 
segment  of  the  country  to  another,  but 
should  devote  our  efforts  to  meeting  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  today. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  pronouncement 
of  Winston  Churchill  when  In  the  hour  of 
Britain's  greatest  peril  and  danger,  he  took 
charge  as  Prime  Minister,  and  In  his  first 
public  statement  said  in  effect,  "If  we  use 
the  present  precious  hours  to  quarrel  with 
the  past,  we  may  lose  the  future." 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  present  crisis  In 
America.  The  future  success  or  faUure  of  any 
political  party,  or  any  political  officeholder, 
fades  into  insignificance  beside  the  crisis  that 
has  been  brought  upon  us  by  whatever  causes 
or  deficiencies  we  may  have  had  in  our  dif- 
fering views  about  how  this  situation  should 
have  been  handled. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  should 
forget  past  differences  and  fix  our  minds  upon 
the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  becoming 
more  serious  daily,  this  is  that  time. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  unprecedented 
phenomenon,  something  that  is  new.  differ- 
ent, dangerous  and  distressing  in  our  system 
of  democratic  government.  But  as  one  who 
has  no  official  reBponsibility,  seeks  no  public 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  voters,  no  axe  to 
grind — political  or  otherwise — and  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on. 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  eminently  qualified 
to  offer  some  sage,  useful  suggestions. 

1)  Stop  passing  the  political  buck.  Post- 
pone the  election  campaign  until  1968.  This 
Is  1967  and  a  lot  of  things  are  going  to  hap- 
pen between  now  and  the  election  of  1968. 

2)  Persuade  the  television  system  of  the 
country  to  cease  giving  the  militant 
scalawags,  revolutionaries,  demagogues,  and 
traitors  equal  time — and  sometimes  more — 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  Important  public  official. 

Any  militant  Negro  revolutionists  of  the 
type  of  the  Rap  Browns  and  the  Carmlchaels 
know  that  if  he  can  pick  up  some  vicious 
language  with  which  to  denounce  his  country 
and  urge  the  overthrow  of  it  by  force,  and 
yells  Into  the  mouth  of  the  television  camera 
his  intention  to  induce  his  people  to  bum 
their  cities  and  overthrow  their  government 
by  force  and  violence,  he  can  have  every 
television  station  In  the  country  eager  to 
display  his  ugly,  contorted  features,  and  his 
vicious,  traitorous  and  criminal  denuncia- 
tions. Cut  them  off  from  their  television  ap- 
pearances and  you  have  cut  them  off  from 
their  greatest  source  of  doing  mischief. 

3)  Gas  bombs  and  Molotov  cocktails  are 
homemade  weapons  by  which  the  great  con- 
flagrations, that  have  taken  place  in  the 
cities,  are  set  off.  They  are  made,  designed 
and  i;sed  purely  for  criminal  purposes.  If  we 
do  not  have  a  law  against  them,  pass  one 
quick  and  enforce  It.  Fix  severe  penalties  for 


anyone  who  makes,  possesses  or  uses  these 
Incendiary  weapons. 

4)  The  sneaky  sniper  who  conceal  them- 
selves on  the  rooftops  and  shoot  Indiscrimi- 
nately Into  the  streets  during  these  up- 
heavals should  be  shot  on  sight  and,  If  cap- 
tured, should  be  prosecuted  for  murder  or 
attempted  murder,  and  held  for  trial  with- 
out bail. 

5)  Make  use  of  the  Information  In  the 
secret  files  of  the  PJB.I.  I  believe  that  many 
people  in  public  life  have  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  information  that  the  P3J.  has  ob- 
tained by  various  methods  concerning  sub- 
versives, concerning  the  Negro  revolution  so 
to  speak,  and  the  connection  between  them 
and  the  Communists. 

That  information  should  be  at  least  in  the 
hands  of  people  in  the  government  who 
could  use  It  to  advantage  In  determining 
what  is  back  of  the  Negro  revolution. 

Pew  people  will  believe  that  these  riots  and 
burnings  and  disttirbances  are  organized  by 
the  local  Negroes  themselves.  They  are  not 
characteristic  of  the  American  Negro.  There 
is  too  much  planning,  too  much  concerted 
action  to  be  spontaneous. 

And  where  la  the  money  coming  from  to 
support  these  revolutionists?  We  should 
know  so  that  we  would  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion to  form  a  Judgment  about  where  the 
trouble  lies. 

6 )  Stop  trying  to  find  excuses  for  criminals 
who  participate  In  the  mob  violence  that 
seek  to  bum,  destroy,  and  loot  the  cities  of 
our  land,  and  deal  with  them  for  what  they 
are.  Enforce  existing  laws,  instead  of  shedding 
crocodile  tears  for  the  lawless. 

Start  using  the  laws  already  on  the  books. 
Section  2386  of  Title  18  of  the  U.C.  Criminal 
Code  would  be  a  good  place  to  start.  That 
law  makes  it  a  felony  with  long  terms  of 
prison  for  any  person  who  advocates  or  urges 
others  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  any 
unit  of  government,  national,  state  or  local, 
by  force  or  violence. 


A  Dangeroas  Answer  to  U.S.  Riot  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOOTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  outstand- 
ing column  from  the  August  13,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Argus- 
Leader,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  most 
thought  provoking. 

The  column  is  written  by  Fred  Christo- 
pherson,  for  many  years  editor  of  South 
Dakota's  largest  daily  newspaper,  a  man 
whose  sage  columns  have  molded 
thought  in  the  Middle  West  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  This  column  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  Congress,  by  every 
employee  In  the  executive  department, 
and  by  the  public  across  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows : 
A  Dangerous  Answer  to  U.S.  Riot  Problem 
"Today's  Chuckle"  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
nonsense  that  apptears  regularly  on  page  one 
of  the  Argus-Leader.  One  day  last  week, 
however,  its  theme  was  neither  humorous 
nor  nonsensical.  It  was  instead  a  capsule  of 
penetrating  philosophy  in  a  few  lines. 

Here  It  Is:  "Why  bother  to  climb  the  lad- 
der of  success?  Wait  awhile  and  the  govern- 
ment will  probably  build  you  an  escalator." 
With  perhaps  a  wry  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  the  news  editor  placed  close  to  It 
an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washing- 
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ton  about  a  frenzied  demand  for  an  imme- 
diate appropriation  of  (1,000.000,000  In  fed- 
eral funds  to  be  spent  In  the  riot  areas  of 
American  cities. 

The  sponsors  of  the  proposal  were  Sens. 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff,  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Charley  H.  Percy,  Republican  of 
lUlnols. 

The  billion  dollars,  they  Insisted,  should 
be  made  available  at  once  so  that  President 
Johnson  could  distribute  It  to  the  primary 
places  where  Negro  tension  has  developed. 

Rlblcoff  and  Percy  said  nothing  about 
Climbing  a  ladder.  And  perhaps  they  weren't 
thinking  about  an  escalator.  But  the  author 
of  the  "Today's  Chuckle"  placed  In  proper 
proportion  the  significance  of  their  pro- 
posal. 

don't  blame  others 

Well  worthy  of  thought  was  the  gist  of  a 
letter  In  Time  Magazine  last  week.  The  au- 
thM-  was  Winnie  May  Boston  of  St.  Louis. 
«  Negro  widow.  She  discusse<l  the  rioting  and 
destruction  In  the  Negro  section  where  she 
lives. 

"The  truth  is,"  she  wrote.  "I  don't  have 
anything  to  fear  from  the  white  folks  but 
the  colored  boy  hoodlums  in  my  neighbor- 
hood scare  me  to  death.  You  might  as  well 
be  living  In  the  Congo.  The  white  folks  In 
neighborhood  stores  where  you  get  a  little 
credit  have  moved  and  are  moving  away  and 
property  Is  not  kept  up  and  is  ruined.  I  have 
to  say  we  Negroes  did  It  all.  We  destroyed 
a  fine  neighborhood  that  others  built.  We 
got  to  quit  blaming  others  and  depending  on 
the  government  and  expecting  miracles  over- 
night and  now  we  got  to  work  ourselves  up. 
It's  up  to  us  and  It's  going  to  take  time." 

THS  ■WRONG  OONCTPT 

Another  potent  contribution  to  thought 
on  the  subject  was  a  Washington  dispatch 
In  the  Des  Moines  Register  written  by  Rich- 
ard WUaon.  an  able  and  experienced  observer 
of  t.he  national  scene. 

"If  the  hysteria-prone  advocates  of  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  programs  to  rebuild  America's 
dtles  will  stop  screaming  long  enough,"  he 
said,  "they  can  learn  much  from  some  simple 
facts  which  are  now  being  disclosed  In  Con- 
gress. Nothing  being  disclosed  would  give  the 
slightest  color  to  the  concept  that  billions 
8p>ent  for  new  housing,  for  rat  control,  for 
{guaranteed  annual  Incomes,  for  new  schools 
or  for  aid  to  dependent  children  would  pre- 
vent revolutionary  agitation  leading  to  riot- 
ing .  .  .  Violence  and  hate  are  fanned  by 
extremists  whose  chief  concern  is  a  political, 
economic  and  social  revolution." 

Xr.S.    DOLLARS   rOMENT   BATE 

It  was  revealed  explicitly  last  week  that 
federal  funds  had  been  employed  In  a  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  educational  venture  where  Negro 
children  were  being  taught  to  hate  the 
whites. 

The  charge  was  at  first  denied  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Parschall  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Nashville 
poverty  program.  But  the  evidence  of  the 
federal  expenditure  was  direct  and  spedflc. 
So  he  supplemented  his  first  statement  of 
denial — a  step  he  couldn't  avoid  taking  If 
he  wanted  to  get  away  from  a  charge  of 
perjury.  Yes,  he  finally  told  the  McClellan 
committee  In  Washington,  poverty  funds 
were  utilized  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  the 
hate  school. 

It  would  be  well  to  await  the  findings  of 
the  McClellan  conmilttee.  Sen.  Karl  -Mundt 
of  South  Dakota  is  a  member  of  It.  The  com- 
mittee already  has  made  progress  and  seem- 
ingly Is  not  blinded  as  are  so  many  other 
agencies  In  Washington  when  this  subject  Is 
being  discussed. 

lOSnrO   THFTR    COOL 

What  Is  disturbing  in  the  reaction  of  some 
persons  In  Washington,  such  as  that  In- 
dicated In  the  proposal  by  Sens.  Rlblcoff  &nd 


Percy,  is  the  fear  that  Washington  has  lost 
Its  cool  In  the  excitement  of  the  moroent.  In 
the  process  it  Is  doing  precisely  what  It 
shouldn't  do.  It  is  proposing  steps  that  are  in 
effect  a  reward  for  the  looters,  the  arsonists 
and  the  murderers. 

If  we  are  to  have  order — a  fundamental 
requirement  in  a  civilized  society— we  must 
penalize  those  who  flout  the  law.  If  we  fall  to 
do  so.  we  Invite  disorder,  rioting  and  con- 
tempt for  the  government. 

There  are  In  Washington,  one  must  hope, 
enough  persons  who  can  retain  their  heads 
when  many  »bout  them  are  losing  theirs. 
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Archie  Moore  Speaks  Against  Hate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEE  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  read  in  the  Sunday  Star, 
Washington,  D.C..  a  very  patriotic  and 
moving  article  by  retired  boxing  cham- 
pion Archie  Moore,  who  says  lawlessness 
means  bloodshed,  not  progress,  for  our 
Negro  citizens.  Today  I  would  like  to 
salute  Archie  Moore  by  placing  his  story 
in  the  Record.  I  am  proud  to  be  his  fel- 
low American.  The  story  follows: 

Archie   Moore  Speaks  Against  Hatc 
(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devU  U  at  work  In  America,  and  It  Is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  woiUd  proflt  from  their  brother's  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  Uncle 
Tom.  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of  state, 
chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled  all  over 
the  world.  I  was  born  In  a  ghetto,  but  I  re- 
fused to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and  proud 
to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and  am 
proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  Ttiey  should  have  been  around  In 
the  '308  when  I  was  coming  up  In  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go.  but  a  lot  of  us  made  it. 
I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block.  Clark 
Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  jazz 
musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doctors, 
lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  pwlicemen  In  St. 
Louis  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

BArr  TOB  SIMPLE-MINDED 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  Income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  Is  Insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  gret  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  liv- 
ing. God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world. 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  In  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge.  looting  and 
kUllng  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure.  X  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me,  but  I  used  that  feeUng  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 


everything  you\e  gained  in  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  In  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  hell  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  Is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  is  an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white  man 
In  this  country.  But  believe  this:  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessness,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  Is  civil  war.  untold  bloodshed,  and  the  end 
of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you,  I  said  qualified 
men.  not  some  punk  kid.  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid 
hate-monger.  There  are  forces  in  the  world 
today,  forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
America,  your  America  and  mine.  And  while 
we're  on  the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  communism,  world  communism, 
isn't  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  black 
and  white  Americans  to  turn  on  each  other 
full  force?  Do  you  want  a  chance  for  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  the 
land  of  your  birth,  or  do  you  want  no  chance 
at  aU  under  the  Red  heel? 

NOT   ONX    SQUARE    INCH 

There  are  members  of  the  black  community 
who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within  Amer- 
ica. Well,  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  up  one 
square  Inch  of  America.  Tm  not  going  to  be 
told  I  must  Uve  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't  that 
what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  overcome? 
And  then  there  Is  the  element  that  calls  for  a 
return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Af  rlc*  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  go  to  any  pert  of  Africa  to  live.  I'm 
proud  of  my  ancestry,  and  of  the  country  that 
spawned  my  fopefathers,  but  I'm  not  giving 
up  my  co\xntry.  I  fought  all  my  life  to  give 
my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  thera 
today;  a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
In  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  Intelligent — no,  lets  re- 
phrase that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
In  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  Btra.n<:ers. 
God  made  the  white  man  as  weU  as  the  black. 
True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  in  the 
past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Gains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
can't  blame  God  for  It. 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  In  the  ghettos  of  this 
country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

"ANT    BOT    can" 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact.  I  have  been  doing 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  running  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth. 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  what  dignity  is, 
what  self  respect  is,  what  honor  Is.  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who 
participated  In  the  recent  riots,  who  are 
participating  and  who  will  participate,  are 
misguided  rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  It  to  the  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  « 
beau tlf til  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  join  me. 
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Problems  in  PerspectiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  California 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Spealier,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  21,  1967) 
Pboblxms  in  Perspective 
In  this  time  of  troubles  It's  easy  to  get 
the  picture  of  America  badly  out  of  whack. 
Manifestly,  much  of  the  world  Is  seeing  a  dis- 
torted Image,  but  some  Americans  are  also 
exaggerating  the  ills. 

Don't  misunderstand  us;  we  aren't  trying 
to  minimize  anything.  For  all  we  can  cer- 
tainly tell,  both  the  racial  crisis  and  the  war 
In  Vietnam  may  be  developing,  as  Is  occa- 
sionally argued.  Into  national  disasters.  It 
seems  entirely  possible,  too,  that  the  makings 
of  an  economic  breakdown  may  lie  In  the  in- 
credibly loose  financial  policies  of  the  present 
Government. 

And  a  large  part  of  such  pessimism  as  there 
is.  we  think,  stems  from  a  feeling  that  the 
problems  appear  at  once  insoluble  and  un- 
necessary. 

We  have  never  believed,  for  example,  that 
the  agitators,  criminals  and  black  racists 
responsible  for  the  riots  represent  anything 
but  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  Negro  community. 
Most  Negroes  would  have  been  willing,  and 
we  hope  still  are,  to  deal  with  their  difficulties 
In  peace  and  order,  especially  In  a  country 
where  public  opinion  and  public  policy  are 
on  their  side. 

Merely  to  cite  those  facts  already  begins 
to  restore  a  bit  of  the  perspective:  The  riots 
prove  how  much  havoc  a  few  evil  men  can 
wreak;  they  do  not  define  the  temperament 
of  a  whole  group.  That  the  law  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  favor  the  Improvement  of  Negro 
conditions  gives  the  lie  to  the  vicious 
propaganda  that  the  U.S.  Is  a  nation  where 
the  majority  Is  bent  on  repression  of  the 
minorities. 

Similar  comments  can  be  made  about 
Vietnam.  Probably  many  Americans,  maybe 
most,  fervenUy  wish  that  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  the  Administration  had  decided  against. 
Instead  of  for,  a  large-scale  commitment  of 
American  forces  to  a  land  war  In  Asia.  In  that 
event  South  Vietnam  presumably  would  have 
been  lost,  but  the  U.S.  would  not  be  in  thU 
predicament  of  beng  bled  In  a  seemingly  un- 
wlnnable  war.  It  Is  a  predicament  which 
must  be  causing  a  great  deal  of  contentment 
In  Moscow  and  Peking. 

We  suspect  that  more  Americans  wotild 
be  doves  today  If  they  did  not  assume  that 
the  consequences  of  withdrawal  would  be 
worse  than  the  admitted  agonies  of  Involve- 
ment. Even  today,  as  America's  casualties 
begin  to  exceed  South  Vietnam's,  more  people 
must  be  wondering  U  the  price  is  not  be- 
coming exorbitant. 

Tet  it  U  simply  not  true,  though  much 
of  the  world  and  some  of  the  dissenters  at 
nome  are  determined  to  believe  It,  that  the 
U3.  Is  In  Vietnam  for  some  sadistic  purpose 
of  repressing  a  small  Asian  land.  One  of  the 
tragic  ironies  In  the  whole  mess  is  that 
the  V  S.  went  In  with  the  best  of  Intentions, 
to  try  to  save  millions  of  Asians  from  com- 
munism and  check  the  territorial  ambitions 
Of  Red  China.  It  is  significant  that  the  U  3 
has  the  support  of  most  of  the  nations  In 
the  area.  Asian  and  non-Asian  alike. 
^°  ^°y  case,  and  remote  as  it  seems  now 
the  war  will  end,  somehow.  Officials  in  Sal- 
Ron  may  talk  of  Its  possibly  dragging  on  for 
«cades,  but  we  don't  think  the  American 
people  will  stand  for  that.  Not  this  war.  with 


its   heavy   burden   of  sorrow  and  its  smaU 
prospect  of  gain  for  the  national  Interest. 

The  problems  of  race,  poverty  and  war  In- 
evitably Interact  on  each  other  eooru>micaUy, 
causing  severe  strains  In  the  Pederai  budget 
and  elsewhere.  It  Is  hard  to  be  even  faintly 
optimistic  about  that,  since  It  seems  only  too 
possible  that  the  nation  is  in  for  years  of  un- 
controllable deficits  and  Inflation,  despite 
constantly  rising  taxes. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population  continues  to  live  normally, 
busy  at  their  jobs  or  taking  or  thinking  of 
vacations.  Involved  in  family  and  local  mat- 
ters. They  are  prosperous  and  in  many  ways 
It  is  still  the  good  life.  While  they  naturally 
don't  like  the  violence  In  the  slums  and  In 
Vietnam,  most  Americans  are  as  yet  not  di- 
rectly affected  by  It,  and  find  It  feasible  to 
go  on  as  though  the  disorders  did  not  exist. 

We  do  not  necessarily  dispute  Senator 
Fulbrighfs  contention  that  the  Great  So- 
ciety has  become  a  sick  society;  at  least,  there 
Is  plenty  of  sickness  in  It  and  Ln  time  It  may 
get  worse.  AU  we  say  is  that  there  are  also 
grounds  for  confidence,  fw  which  reason  It 
Is  premature  to  decree  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

So  it  isn't  playing  Pollyanna  to  try  to  put 
the  problems  In  perspective.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  essential  if  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  if  intelligent  efforts  are  to  be 
made    toward   a   better  future. 


On  4- Year  Terms  for  the  JCS 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  forthright  and  ludd 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Navy  mag- 
azine, June  1967,  in  support  of  a  statu- 
tory term  of  4  years  for  the  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  might  note  the  article  was  written 
while  the  bill  was  on  the  President's  desk. 
It  has  since  been  signed  Into  law. 

The  Navy  magazine  editorial  follows: 
On  4-Year  Terms  fob  the  JCS 

The  passage  of  legislation  by  Congress  to 
make  mandatory  the  appointment  of 
service  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  four-year  terms  properly  belongs  In  the 
"strlklng-a-blow-for-freedom"  class.  It  Is 
eminently  sensible  and  logical.  One  of  the 
chiefs,  the  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Is  already  appointed  for  four 
years.  It  Is  an  action  long  overdue.  The  fact 
that  even  the  powerful  Carl  Vinson,  when 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  could  not  get  such  a  bill 
through  Congress  "because  of  heavy  White 
Hou.se  and  Pentagon  opposition,  speaks  well 
for  the  generalship  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  his 
successor  and  the  man  largely  responsible  for 
getting  the  job  done. 

Designed  to  promote  fuller  and  freer  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  when 
they  appear  before  congressional  committees, 
the  legislation  Is  the  first  substantial  action 
to  upgrade  the  prestige  and  self-respect  of 
the  nation's  top  military  officers  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  created  20  years 
ago. 

Pentagon  opponents  of  four-year  terms— 
they  want  to  continue  the  present  two-year 
tours  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval   Operutions 


say  that  the  congressional  rationale  for  the 
change  Is  a  refiectlon  upon  these  officers. 
Presumably  they  mean  an  adverse  reflection. 
If  this  Is  so.  It  Is  unfortunate.  But  these  op- 
ponents can  hardly  argue  that  the  Chiefs  to- 
day feel  free — within  security  limitations 

to  testify  fuUy  and  with  complete  frank- 
ness. Anyone  who  has  ever  read  a  transcript 
of  a  hearing  at  which  a  Chief  testtfled  Is 
struck  by  Instances  of  evasiveness,  of  care- 
fully phrased  responses  which  make  more 
difficult  the  uncovering  of  situations  embar- 
rassing to  his  civilian  superiors,  of  the  use 
of  euphemisms. 

Many  Congressmen  recognize  the  restraints 
and  restrictions  the  Chiefs  must  operate 
under  when  they  appear  as  Pentagon  wit- 
nesses and.  accordingly,  are  often  charitable. 
But  Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform  and  It 
feels  that  by  extending  the  tour  to  four  years 
it  will  encourage  the  Chiefs  to  speak  up  and 
speak  out.  This  very  possibility — that  they 
would  speak  more  frankly — is  undoubtedly 
at  the  root  of  White  House  and  Defense 
Department  opposition.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has  a  reputation  for  giving  the  most  infor- 
mative, least  ambiguous  testimony.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee's  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  made  a 
strong  case.  It  declared : 

"Members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  must 
be  free  to  express  their  independent  Judg- 
ments on  all  military  matters.  They  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  concerned  about 
whether  or  not  they  wUl  be  reappointed. 

"The  sectirlty  of  the  United  States  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  quality  of  judg- 
ment rendered  by  its  top  military  advisers. 
If  these  military  advisers  are  appointed  to 
terms  of  office  less  than  the  normal  four-year 
term  contemplated  by  law.  and  must  con- 
form In  all  respects  to  the  views  of  the  civil- 
ians appointed  over  them  In  order  to  earn 
reappointment,  then  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
professional  judgments  required  of  them  may 
well  be  compromised. 

"The  Congress  cannot  legislate  wisely  if 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  merely 
repeat  back  to  the  Congress  that  which  they 
feel  is  agreeable  to  the  administration  In 
power.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under 
the  prevailing  tendency  to  appoint  afflcers  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  two  years,  with 
the  knowledge  that  a  further  reappointment 
for  two  years  will  follow  If  the  individual 
echoes  the  policies  of  his  civilian  superiors, 
tends  to  produce  a  form  of  compliance  in 
national  security  matters  that  leaves  much  to 
be  desired." 

The  principal  argument  against  the  fotir- 
year  term  Is  that  it  would  restrict  the  Presi- 
dent In  choosing  his  top  military  personnel. 
This  Is  Invalid.  The  President,  under  the  new 
legislation  as  under  the  old  law,  may  remove 
any  Chief  at  any  time,  for  good  reason  or 
none  at  aU.  (As  a  practical  matter,  however,  a 
President  would  be  unlikely  to  remove  a 
Chief  without  good  cause,  but  might  very 
well  decline  to  reappoint  him  for  some  minor 
policy  or  personality  clash.)  ^ 

As  for  precedent,  in  addition  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Bureau 
chiefs  of  the  Navy,  the  Judge  Advocates  Gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  and  the  Army 
branch  chiefs  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  by  law. 

The  new  legislation  excludes  the  Chairman 
of  the  JCS.  who,  in  reality  if  not  by  law,  is 
the  chief  military  adviser  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense.  His  term  would 
continue  to  be  for  two  years,  with  reappoint- 
ment for  an  additional  term.  In  time  of  war 
declared  by  Congress,  aU  members  of  the  JCS 
could  be  reappointed  by  the  President  with- 
out limit.  And  BO  that  no  current  member  of 
the  JCS  would  be  affected,  the  leguiatlon 
would  not  become  effective  until  Jan.  1,  1969. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  President 
has  not  yet  signed  the  bill  authorizing  $21 
bUllon  In  defense  appropriations  wherein  the 
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JCS  provision  which  he  opposes  waa  placed. 
But  we  think  be  will  not  veto  the  measure. 
With  a  nagging  war  in  Viet  Nam  and  a  ttxreat 
of  hostUltlee  In  the  Middle  East,  he  needs  all 
the  friends  he  can  get  on  Capitol  HIU.  An- 
other fight  he  doesn't  need.  If  he  should  veto, 
we  would  urge  a  vote  to  override.  A  great  deal 
Is  at  stake — for  Congress  and  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


'Shoot  To  KUl"  Favored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

OF   LOinslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

(From  the  Monroe  Morning  World,  Monroe, 

La..  July  30.  1967] 

"Shoot  To  Kiu."  Favored 

If  there  has  been  a  change  In  President 
Johnson's  attitude  toward  Negro  leaders  who 
have  yelled  violently,  "We  will  burn  America," 
and  have  made  a  good  start  toward  doing  it, 
the  change  can  be  labelled  "too  little  and  too 
late."  It  came  too  late  to  prevent  a  $1  billion 
property  loss  In  Detroit.  It  was  "too  little" 
to  give  federalized  National  Guardsmen  and 
federal  troops  the  kind  of  freedom  they 
need  in  putting  an  end  to  a  situation  that 
has  disgraced  this  nation  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  before  its  own  people. 

When  the  President  finally  called  out  fed- 
eral troops,  he  issued  an  order  for  "mini- 
mum" action  to  stop  the  riots.  You  can't  stop 
a  rebellion  with  "minimum  action."  As  long 
as  the  rioters  and  agitators  know  there  will 
be  minimum  action,  they  will  keep  pushing. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  throughout  the  na- 
tion, including  members  of  the  clergy,  have 
expressed  views  similar  to  those  annoimced 
by  Major  General  Ervln  C.  Hostetler.  com- 
manding the  Ohio  National  Guard,  and 
Democratic  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  That  sentiment  Is:  "Shoot  to  kUl!" 

General  Hostetler  told  his  men,  as  they 
were  alerted  for  action,  that  if  they  were 
sent  against  Negro  rioters  In  Ohio  cities 
they  were  to  shoot  and  shoot  to  kill. 

Senator  Byrd  said  the  tragic  riots  must 
be  stopped  "by  force."  He  said  every  looter 
should  be  shot  down  with  bullets  aimed  to 
kill.  "It  Is  time,"  he  said  emphatically,  "to 
end  this  stuff  about  don't  shoot  until  you 
are    shot    at." 

Until  the  Detroit  sabotage  started  reach- 
ing for  the  reported  $1  billion  damage  mark, 
there  were  reports  that  city  police  and  Na- 
tional Guards  were  ordered  to  take  a  "cream- 
puff"  approach  against  the  rioters.  They  were 
told  not  to  shoot  until  they  were  fired  upon 
and  there  were  even  reports  that  some  of 
them  were  sent  into  the  fire-scourged  areas 
without  arms  for  fear  they  might  'resort  to 
unnecessary  shooting." 

One  reliable  conmientator  said : 

"It  is  time  for  pussyfooting  governors  to 
stop  sending  National  Guardsmen  against 
shooting  mobs  with  no  ammunition  or  only 
blank  ammunition,  for  the  Guardsmen.  Both 
have  hap{>ened  In  the  past  two  years — since 
the  Watts  riot  In  Los  Angeles  two  years  ago 
set  off  a  chain  of  riots  which  repeatedly  have 
developed  into  revolution  and  rebellion,  and 
thus  into  anarchy — with  all  of  It  built  on 
murder,  arson  and  brazen,  bullet-backed 
defiance  of  law  and  order  and  of  constitu- 
tional govertunent." 

We  say  that  sending  men  without  ammuni- 
tion or  with  blank  ammunition  against 
armed  mobs  is  an  outrage  of  the  centtiry, 


eqtialled  only  by  that  perpetrated  by  the 
Negro  rioters. 

It  hsa  been  pointed  out  that  some  white 
peopla  have  partlcli>ated  in  the  riots  with  the 
Negroes  and  this  has  been  cited  as  a  sign  that 
white  people  are  supporting  this  sort  of  law- 
lessness. Certainly  a  majority  of  the  Negroes 
were  not  Involved  either.  When  lawlessness  Is 
openly  permitted  by  a  government,  as  It  has 
been  permitted  In  this  outbreak  of  unresisted 
rebellion,  there  will  always  be  lawless  ele- 
ments of  whatever  color  to  take  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  kill,  pillage  and  bum.  Thla 
is  no  evidence  of  sympathy  but  simply  is  the 
spirit  of  a  beaet  which  will  attack  when  its 
adversary  Is  helpless.  White  people  who  Join 
the  rioters  should  face  the  same  "shoot  to 
kill"  bullets. 

Some  commentators  have  had  the  audacity 
to  condone  these  outrages  on  the  contention 
that  the  "government  promised  them  many 
things  and  didn't  come  through  with  the 
promises."  No  government  ever  gave  any 
people  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  United 
States  government  has  given  the  Negroes  of 
this  country.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
appeasing  the  rabble-rousers  who  make  their 
living  by  arousing  members  of  their  race  to 
Intense  pitches  of  excitement. 

In  the  Kennedy-Johnson  years,  some  $25 
billion  of  tax  money,  mostly  contributed  by 
white  people,  has  been  poured  Into  various 
types  of  anti-poverty  programs,  and  now  we 
have  arson,  murder,  mob  looting  and 
anarcliy. 

Despite  what  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy, 
D.  N.Y..  suddenly  an  advocate  of  free  enter- 
prise, called  30  years  of  failure  of  our  Amer- 
ican welfare  programs,  American  Negroes  are 
the  most  prosperous  group  of  non-whites  In 
the  world.  They  enjoy  the  highest  per  capita 
Income  of  all  non-white  groups.  In  fact,  the 
average  American  Negro  has  an  income  that 
make  salaries  In  Russia  seem  paltry  indeed 
and  that  are  far  ahead  of  average  white  In- 
come in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  Detroit  debacle.  Governor  Romney 
pattered  around  with  high-sounding  phrases 
about  "you  can  replace  property  but  not 
human  lives,"  while  Detroit  burned  and 
policemen  and  firemen  engaged  In  their 
duties,  as  well  as  Negro  criminals,  died  or 
were  wounded. 

For  a  good  part  of  the  time,  Romney  was 
about  as  useful  as  was  Nero,  who  fiddled 
while  Rome  burned.  After  "fiddling"  around 
until  the  nation's  greatest  manufacturing 
city  had  suffered  tremendous  losses  and  peo- 
ple had  been  subject  to  terrorism  worse  than 
war  between  nations,  the  Michigan  Governor, 
with  his  eye  always  on  the  Negro  vote,  got 
up  as  much  nerve  as  a  d>1ng  Jellyfish  and 
sent  In  the  National  Guard — but  not  to 
shoot,  only  to  be  shot  at.  Finally,  he  called 
for  federal  troops  and  President  Johnson  re- 
sponded by  sending  in  the  troops  with  orders 
to  use  ■minimum  force." 

Nobody  stops  a  robber  or  a  looter  with 
minimum  force.  If  a  robber  were  breaking 
Into  a  home  at  night  and  the  owner  used 
"minimum  force"  and  did  not  shoot  until 
the  intruder  bad  been  given  a  chance  to 
shoot  first,  his  chances  of  coming  out  alive 
would  be  mighty  small.  That  was  Just  about 
the  chance  the  Chief  Esecutlve  seemed  to 
want  to  give  the  troops  he  sent  in. 

From  the  first,  however,  we  felt  that  the 
"Screaming  Eagles."  tough,  trained  para- 
troopers, 40  percent  of  them  with  war  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam,  wouldn't  wait  long  after 
the  first  shot  was  fired  before  "protecting" 
themselves. 

After  Romney  chose  not  t<3  allow  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  do  much  shooting  and  after 
he  had  "passed  the  buck"  to  President  John- 
son, about  two  hours  passed  Ijefore  the  order 
was  issued,  and  another  eight  hoius  elapsed 
before  they  moved  inside  the  city  limits  and 
more  time  passed  before  they  were  In  action. 
The  delay  must  have  been  in  accord  with 
Washington  orders.  It  was  accompanied  by 
what  we  regard  as  the  despicable  "minimum 


force"  order,  which  could  not  be  Interpreted 
as  doing  anything  but  adding  to  the  danger 
the  paratroopers  must  undergo. 

Another  outrage  in  the  prodigiously  out- 
rageous failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
quell  an  open  revolt  in  this  country  Is  the 
fact  that  a  civilian  waa  put  In  charge  of  the 
paratroopers  sent  in  to  quell  the  riot.  Cyrus 
R.  Vance,  former  deputy  defense  secretary. 
who  is  on  the  scene  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara's  special  assistant,  said 
that  while  Lieutenant  General  John  L. 
Throckmorton  Is  In  charge  of  the  paratroop- 
ers as  the  military  leader,  "ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  his  actions  resides  in  me." 

This  indicates  that  President  Johnson  Is 
again  endangering  the  lives  of  our  military 
men  by  putting  a  civilian  over  a  military 
commander,  as  he  has  done  In  Vietnam, 
where  McNamara  Is  in  charge.  This  Is  an 
indication  that  he  is  not  so  much  Interested 
In  putting  a  stop  to  the  riots  as  in  merely 
taming  them  down  enough  so  the  people  of 
this  country  won't  be  too  much  aroused. 


Community  Resources  Pool 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  August  21,  1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  exciting  educa- 
tional experiment  which  has  been  going 
on  up  near  my  home  in  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.  Nine  years  ago,  through  private  ini- 
tiative, the  community  resources  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  the  South  Orange- 
town  school  district.  This  is  a  Saturday 
morning  extracurricular  program  which 
brings  together  Interested  students  and 
local  professionals  from  such  diverse 
fields  as  oceanography,  architecture,  city 
planning,  photography,  and  music.  Ex- 
posure to  the  active  professionals  in  the 
various  fields  has  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  young  people  and  enriched 
their  education  substantially.  The  value 
of  the  community  resources  program  was 
officially  recognized  about  4  years  ago 
when  both  the  district  school  board  and 
New  York  State's  education  department 
began  contributing  financial  support.  As 
a  mat'.er  of  fact,  I  have  appeared  as  a 
speaker  on  this  program  and  found  it 
most  stimulating. 

The  success  of  this  unique  educational 
program  in  Rockland  County.  N.Y..  has 
attracted  nationwide  interest  and  was 
the  subject  of  a  recent  article  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  which  I  here- 
by commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 

I  From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor. 
Aug.  12.  19671 
Where  E.^pbrts  Do  the  Teachi.ng 
(By  ZoraSi  K.  Buchtmann) 
Blauvelt.  NY  —Many  students  today  may 
lose    sight    of    the    realities    of    life    oiitside 
school   in   their   necessary   concentration   on 
grades  and  other  academic  requirements  But 
in    a    unique    educational    program    in   New 
York  State,  attracting  nationwide  attention, 
students  can  gain  practical  Insight  and  ex- 
perience in  fields  ranging  from  art  to  zool- 
ogy in  addition  to  their  regular  studies. 

Recent  research  by  New  York  State's  Ed- 
ucation Department  concluded  that  student 
participation   in   the  program,   known  as  the 
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Community  Resources  Pool,  has  a  definite 
effect  on  attitudes  toward  various  profes- 
sions, and  career  choices  as  well. 

Tiiis  past  semester,  some  300  students 
from  5th  through  12th  grades  in  Rockland 
County's  South  Orangetown  School  District, 
spent  Saturday  mornings  at  the  district  high 
school.  Included  In  their  extracurricular  ex- 
plorations were  such  diverse  subjects  as  de- 
velopment of  original  musical  themes  with 
composer  Herbert  Haufrecht  (some  student 
works  from  this  group  will  be  published  next 
fall  1 ;  an  examination  of  modern  police  tech- 
niques and  theory  in  seminars  and  field  trips 
conducted  by  local  police  sergeant  Robert 
Crab:e,  who  recently  earned  a  college  degree 
in  police  science;  and  an  Introduction  to 
techniques  of  oil  painting  by  artist  Ken 
Nishl. 

According  to  Charlotte  Bordwell,  program 
director,  "Students  are  exposed  to  profes- 
sionals in  various  fields,  Instead  of  the  usual 
professional  teachers.  In  groups  of  no  more 
than  15,  they  develop  an  Informal,  personal 
relationship  with  men  and  women  earning  a 
living  In  these  fields,  and  really  learn  the 
dally  details  Involved.  We're  more  pragmatic 
than  scholastic,  and  there  are  no  require- 
ments for  admission,  academic  or  otherwise. 
Student  Interest  Is  the  main  consideration." 
Student  Interest  has  demonstrably  been 
captured  and  consistently  maintained.  In 
each  of  the  seven  years  of  the  program's  ex- 
istence, the  anticipated  10  percent  of  stu- 
dent population  has  attended,  managing  to 
duck  confilcting  family  activities  and  to 
forgo  sleeping  late.  Up  to  15  different  courses 
are  offered  for  10  Saturdays  each  semester. 

The  program  began  nine  years  ago  in  co- 
operation with  the  Rockland  Foundation,  a 
locally  organized,  nonprofit  cultural  center. 
A  Rockland  resident  before  publication  of 
her  "Feminine  Mystique,"  Betty  Prledan 
sought  greater  challenge  for  her  son  than 
she  believed  available  In  his  public  school 
curriculum  at  the  time  Through  the  founda- 
tion, she  worked  out  an  informal  organiza- 
tion, open  to  students  throughout  the 
county,  who  met  casually  at  the  homes  or 
studios  of  their  Instructors.  As  Interest  and 
enrollments  Increased,  Mrs.  Prledan  saw 
that  a  larger  administrative  body  could  bet- 
ter handle  the  growing  volume  of  detail.  She 
persuaded  members  of  the  South  Orange- 
town  PTA  Council  to  cosponsor  the  semi- 
nars, enabling  them  to  be  held  in  a  district 
school. 

Every  child  of  eligible  age.  In  the  district. 
whether  or  not  attending  public  school  was 
and  still  Is  able  to  attend. 

Subject  coordinators  from  the  community 
in  each  of  five  disciplines— art.  music,  lan- 
guage arts,  humanities,  and  science de- 
veloped seminar  ideas,  and  found  leaders 
from  among  local  professionals  to  conduct 
them.  Early  financial  support  came  as  an 
educational  grant  from  the  New  World 
Foundation  in  Chicago.  In  1963.  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  allocated 
research  funds  for  this  "pilot  project  in  edu- 
cational enrichment."  and  the  district  school 
board  authorized  inclusion  of  seminar  funds 
in  the  annual  school  budget. 

The  school  district  assumed  full  respon- 
sibility for  continuing  the  classes  in  1965 
and  Mrs.  Bordwell  was  named  director  in 
December  of  that  year.  She  plans  each  year's 
Classes  in  cooperation  with  subject  coor- 
dinators selected  from  among  district 
teachers. 

Students  in  past  seminars  produced  a 
movie,  published  a  "nonsense"  book  cut 
records  at  a  recording  studio,  and.  In  one 
Wgh-school  group  a  few  years  back,  came 
up  with  an  original  discovery  concerning 
cmorophyll  subsequently  published  in  sclen- 
t'Sc  Journals. 

They  have  worked  with  oceanographers, 
-.eismologists,  biochemists,  botanists,  psy- 
chologists, politicians,  historians,  mathema- 
fiK!"^..^'''^*^"^'^'*'  sculptors,  city  planners, 
laoric  designers,  cartoonists,  artists,  writers 
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editors,  musicians.  Last  faU,  students  were 
taught  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  pho- 
tographer Nat  Fein. 

From  the  outset,  the  program  has  avoided 
the  uncertainties  of  a  strictly  volunteer  op- 
eration. All  leaders  and  coordinators  are  paid 
a  nominal  sum  for  their  time  and  services. 
Student  attendance  is  voluntary,  with  no 
credit  given  for  courses.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  pressure  and  competition  for  grades,  there 
Is  a  relaxed  atmosphere  in  the  Saturday 
classes  which  the  students  relish. 

"If  you  make  a  mistake.  It's  all  right  here." 
said  one. 

Mrs.  Bordwell  notes.  "These  studies  don't 
replace  subjects  in  the  regular  curriculum, 
but  augment  them.  Here  we  can  branch  out 
into  discussions  of  Interest  and  value  for 
which  there  Is  no  time  In  the  regular  sched- 
ule." 

Mrs.  Bordwell  receives  frequent  requests 
for  information  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  many  visitors  have  watched  classes  In 
progress.  One  of  these.  David  Mallery,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools,  described  his  observations 
of  the  seminars  in  a  smaU  booklet.  "A  Com- 
munity-School Venture — Top  Professionals 
Work  With  School  Students." 

According  to  Mrs.  Bordwell.  "All  of  us  in 
South  Orangetown  would  be  happy  to  see 
our  Community  Resources  Pool  duplicated 
throughout  the  country.  We  want  to  share 
our  excitement  and  pride  in  an  educational 
program  which  Is  thoroughly  practical  and 
realistic,  at  the  same  time  encouraging  cre- 
ativity and  independent  thinking,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity." 


The  Postal  Hikes 


Poverty  Program  on  the  Local  Level 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  many  discrepancies  that  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  House  rel- 
ative to  the  poverty  program,  a  letter  re- 
ceived in  my  oflQce  from  a  businessman 
In  my  home  town  of  Kennedy,  Minn., 
should  be  of  further  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  letter  Is  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Kennedt  Farm  Supply  Co  . 

Kennedy,  Minn. 
Hon.  Odin  Langen, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Lancen:  I  have  read  of  the 
awful  confusion  and  waste  of  the  larger  proj- 
ects of  the  Poverty  Program. 

However,  recently  an  Incident  happened 
here  that  if  multiplied  often  enough  could 
make  a  pretty  revolting  story. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years  1  have  em- 
ployed a  high  school  student  here  in  the 
pltunblng  and  heating  business.  He  was  Just 
getting  good  enough  to  be  of  value  to  me. 
We  had  him  under  Federal  Wage  and  Hour. 
Then  along  came  one  of  these  poverty  boys 
saying  that  another  town  could  not  use  all 
the  money  being  showered  on  it  from  Wash- 
ington and  could  Kennedy  possibly  use  it  up. 
Well,  we  don't  have  much  here  in  Ken- 
nedy that  existing  city  employees  can't  han- 
dle. But  now  we  have  my  former  employee 
around  town  trying  to  look  employed  and  I 
am  short  on  help.  Who  wants  to  work  these 
days? 

This  makes  me  feel  real  good  about  pay- 
ing my  Income  taxes. 
Yours  truly, 

Bebtl   Bracewell. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  here  in 
Congress  about  the  postal  department. 
There  has  been  equally  as  much  discus- 
sion among  the  taxpayers  and  postal 
users  on  the  pending  postal  rate  increase 
proposals.  I  have  stated  repeatedly  that 
a  "lean,  efficient  operation  in  this  depart- 
ment would  not  necessitate  a  rate  in- 
crease." 

Mr.  O.  B.  Augustson,  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Willmar.  Minn.,  and  a  man 
whose  opinions  and  judgment  I  hold  in 
high  esteem,  has  presented  some  new 
light  on  this  problem.  Therefore,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  his  editorial  of 
August  9.  1967,  as  printed  in  the  Willmar 
West  Central  Daily  Tribune: 

The  Postal  Hike 
The  postal  authorities  at  Washington  are 
In  the  midst  of  proposals  to  again  hike  postal 
rates.  This  seems  to  be  a  common  practice  in 
this  department  and  it  Is  up.  up,  up  during 
recent  years.  Presume  this  Is  due  to  the 
usual  Increases  In  costs  of  operation  Just  like 
In  private  business.  One  must  be  fair  In  this 
Judgment.  Employes  must  have  wages  and 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

Yet  at  times  one  has  noted  difficulties  in 
some  areas  of  postal  service.  There  have  been 
complaints  from  the  public  on  tardy  service 
even  In  this  day  of  air  transit.  This' perhaps 
has  led  to  some  private  concerns  getting  Into 
the  parcel  delivery  business.  The  complaints 
have  reached  such  proportions  that  some 
even  advocate  turning  over  the  service  Into 
private  hands.  That  of  course  is  unthink- 
able— then  one  would  perhaps  see  some  real 
high  rates  when  a  monopoly  would  be 
granted.  Would  make  present  government 
rates  look  like  charity. 

As  far  as  deficits  are  concerned  we  have 
departed  from  the  original  function  of  the 
postal  department.  It  was  founded  as  a  real 
public  service  and  never  instituted  as  a 
money  making  enterprise.  In  fact  It  was  ac- 
cepted as  good  sense  even  to  subsidize  the 
postal  sen-ice  thru  congressional  appropria- 
tions to  take  care  of  any  deficit. 

The  proposed  hikes  on  first  class  mail  is 
understandable.  This  class  has  first  call  and 
priority.  It  Is  still  a  bargain  to  be  able  to  send 
a  letter  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  for  5  cents  and 
an  air  mail  letter  for  8  cents.  So  we  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  complaint  about 
hikes  to  6c  and  10c  In  first  class  letter  post- 
age. Also  true  as  to  post  cards. 

However  there  are  proposals  effecting  second 
class  rates.  This  will  hit  the  newspapers  real 
hard,  small  dallies  and  weeklies  particularly, 
the  size  of  newspapers  which  are  having 
the  toughest  struggle  to  keep  In  business 
The  postal  department  has  been  continually 
raising  those  rates  during  the  past  decade 
and  the  department  keeps  on  Just  as  If  the 
newspapers  had  nothing  that  would  entitle 
them  to  more  consideration.  One  would  wager 
that  as  to  the  small  dallies  and  weeklies 
In  our  nation  they  are  not  usually  the  best 
paying  enterprises  In  a  town  nor  the  pub- 
hshers  among  the  rich  class.  If  It  were  not 
for  love  of  the  profession  they  would  not  be 
In  It.  Or  remain  in  these  times  of  far  more 
lucrative  enterprises. 

Many  smaller  newspapers  have  heavy 
enough  sledding  now  without  any  increases 
in    their    delivery    costs.    Meanwhile    other 
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media  that  compete  with  the  press  such  as 
radio  and  television  have  no  comparable  costs 
so  that  one  could  say  that  the  postal  service 
is  playing  right  into  the  hands  of  these  other 
media  who  covild  shout  with  Joy  as  additional 
postal  burdens  are  thrown  upon  their  com- 
pel iter —  the  press! 

By  the  way — how  often  does  government 
re.iUze  or  appreciate  the  free  service  given 
said  government.  Just  imagine  all  the  news 
about  government  that  a  newspaper  prints, 
aU  the  publicity  releases  from  all  depart- 
ments of  government — they  depend  on  the 
press  more  than  the  other  media  for  bring- 
ing all  this  information  to  the  pviblic.  Prob- 
ably as  the  government  raises  postal  rates  the 
newspapers  ought  to  charge  for  running  all 
this  free  publicity.  What  a  bill  the  govern- 
ment would  get  from  the  newspapers — it 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  postage  money  the  government  gets.  But 
all  this  free  publicity  of  course  Is  taken  for 
grunted.  In  this  respect  newspapers  could  al- 
most be  classed  as  suckers  and  figure  they've 
been  taken  to  the  cleaners. 

Newspapers  are  still  the  main  and  most 
thorough  contact  with  the  homes  ol  the  na- 
tion. People  stlU  look  to  the  newspapers  for 
the  best  and  most  complete  overall  dispensa- 
tion of  information.  That  being  true  should 
not  government  seek,  as  It  used  to  do,  to  hold 
down  costs  of  newspapers  so  that  every  home 
can  afford  to  have  one.  That  used  to  be  the 
principle,  the  sound  one.  but  guess  govern- 
ment Is  getting  to  be  a  money  grabber  like  all 
enterprises.  Wonder  too  If  the  congressmen 
and  the  pollticans  who  look  for  a  lot  of  free 
space  in  the  press  during  campaigns  and 
wh'.ie  In  office — remember  this  when  they  are 
tempted  to  vote  for  postal  rate  Increases. 
Someone  should  remind  them. 

There  are  less  and  less  papers  In  the  coun- 
try as  they  find  the  going  tough.  Is  that  what 
the  country  wants?  Newspapers  were  orig- 
inally established  as  the  profession  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  a  co-worker  with  government 
and  a  necessary  adjunct  to  goverrmnent  for 
public  enlightenment  and  an  Informed  clt- 
zenry.  Has  this  been  forgotten  too? 

The  Congress  had  better  take  a  second  look 
at  this  proposed  hike  In  second  class  rates  ef- 
fecting newspapers — they  could  be  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  In  this  democ- 
racy. And  in  closing  one  could  voice  this 
added  comment — that  wlille  it  is  proposed  to 
hike  rates  on  newspapers  there  Is  a  counter 
proposal  to  cut  rates  on  Junk  mall  circulars. 
Figure  that  one  out  for  discrimination. 


Hon.  Joshua  Bryan  Lee 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday,  August  14,  1967 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Joshua  Bryan  Lee  comes  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege through  the  years  to  know  him. 

The  Honorable  Josh  Lee  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  74th  Congress,  and  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  during  the  76th.  77th.  and  78th 
Congresses.  He  was  an  able  Representa- 
tive and  Senator,  and  had  the  respect 
and  love  of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Josh  was  a  man  of  stalwart  character, 
high  integrity,  and  strong  convictions. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  conylctiona 
and  would  fight  for  what  he  thought  waa 


right.  Yet,  he  was  always  kind  and  cour- 
teous and  accorded  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  the  right  of  their  convictions. 
He  was  never  narrowminded  or  petty. 
Throughout  his  lifetime  he  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 

There  will  never  be  another  such 
man  as  the  Honorable  Josh  Lee.  I  am 
proud  that  he  was  an  Oklahoman.  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  called  him  friend — 
he  indeed  will  be  missed.  I  extend  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  dear 
wife  and  family. 


Demographic  Collision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  A^igust  21, 1967 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  August  13. 
on  a  timely  and  important  subject,  that 
of  proper  planning  to  achieve  balance 
between  land  and  people  for  the  year 
2000.  The  editorial  cites  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman's  speech  to' the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  in  Boston,  August 
1.  as  pointing  the  way  toward  a  national 
policy  in  this  regard. 

The  editorial  says  the  speech  "contains 
what  may  well  prove  to  be,  in  the  long 
reach  of  our  national  evolution,  the  wis- 
est words  yet  spoken  on  our  current  na- 
tional malaise." 

Because  the  subject  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Nation,  I  am  in- 
serting the  editorial  in  the  Record. 

The  text  is  as  follows: 

Demogr.\phic  Collision 

A  little-noticed  speech  by  Secretary  Free- 
man the  other  day  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  contains  what  may  well  prove  to  be.  In 
the  long  reach  of  our  national  evolution,  the 
wisest  words  yet  spf<ken  on  our  current  ma- 
laise Mr.  Freeman  sees  the  violence  of  recent 
weeks  as  a  collision  of  man  with  his  environ- 
ment. Its  origin  runs  back  at  least  50  years 
when  millions  of  young  men  in  rural  America 
were  uprooted  by  World  War  I.  They  began 
what  Mr.  Freeman  calls  "the  50-year  march 
to  the  cities"  which  has  now  produced  so 
much  misery,  disillusionment  and  violence. 

While  this  great  migration  has  been  taking 
place  the  country  has  given  far  too  little 
thought  to  it.  Nearly  600.000  persDns  a  year 
have  been  flowing  into  the  cities,  most  of 
them  displaced  from  the  countryside,  as  Sec- 
retary Freeman  acknowledges,  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  agricultural  technology.  They  have 
gone  to  the  cities  in  search  of  a  better  life, 
but  what  they  have  usually  found  has  been 
poverty,  slums  and  only  the  dregs  of  urban 
living.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are  refugees 
from  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  result  is  that  70  per  cent  of  our  people 
are  Jammed  into  1  per  cent  of  our  land — the 
1  per  cent  that  U  largely  covered  by  macad- 
am, bouses,  factories  and  places  of  business. 
Many  have  found  Jobs  but  largely  of  the  low- 
income  varieties  because  the  newcomers  usu- 
ally lack  the  skills  that  most  Industrial  em- 
ployment requlrea.  So  the  glamor  of  the  city 
that  once  lured  them  fades  Into  the  sodden 
dullness  of  gbettoe,  smog  and  social  decay. 
For  some  yean  the  country  has  been  vague- 


ly aware  of  tills  demographic  revolution  but 
has  done  very  Uttle  about  It.  Further  concen- 
tration of  people  has  seemed  Inevitable.  But 
what  will  happen  if  this  trend  is  allowed  to 
run  Its  course  until  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  the  country  will  have  another  100  mil- 
lion persons  to  house  and  to  absorb  into  its 
social  structure?  Will  they,  too,  be  crowded 
into  our  five  vast  strip  cities? 

It  is  this  prospect  of  "an  airless,  waterless, 
joyless — and  perhaps  hopeless — existence"  in 
a  met.imegalopolls  of  the  year  2000  that 
frightens  Secretary  Freeman.  And  so  he  hiis 
pointedly  raised  the  basic  question:  "Shovild 
we  try  to  check  the  accelerated  movement 
of  people  from  country  to  city?" 

Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  sponsoring 
a  symposium  designed  to  bring  together  "the 
best  minds  in  the  world"  to  discuss  thi.s 
problem  in  Washington  next  December  .^s 
for  Mr.  Freeman,  he  has  already  commit- 
ted himself  to  pursuit  of  an  urban-rural  bal- 
ance that  will  save  the  cities  from  destroying 
themselves.  He  is  not  of  course  recommend- 
ing that  the  rural  refugees  be  sent  back  to 
the  farm  where  they  have  been  displaced  by 
machinery.  But  he  does  see  a  brighter  future 
for  these  rootless  millions  in  towns  and  small 
cities  where  industrial  Jobs  can  be  provided 
without  the  high  costs,  the  congestion  and 
the  social  overheating  that  have  become  so 
common  in  the  large  cities. 

The  Secretary  suggests  giving  "a  high  in- 
vestment priority  to  building  up  opportunity 
in  rural  America"  and  points  to  what  some 
small  cities  have  accomplished.  But  the  chief 
significance  of  his  speech  does  not  lie  In  any 
specific  recommendations.  Rather,  It  Is  to  be 
found  In  his  impressive  call  for  a  change  of 
direction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  rich,  re- 
sourceful and  powerful  country  to  strangle 
Itself  in  Its  own  congestion.  The  warning 
signals  that  have  been  sounded  in  one  large 
city  after  another  should  set  the  whole  coun- 
try to  thinking  about  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting off  this  collision  course  with  our  en- 
vironment. 
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There's  Bound  To  Be  a  Change 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OK    CALlrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
[From   the  San  Diego    (Calif.)    Union.   Aug. 

13.   1967) 

One  of  These  Days:  There's  Bound  To  Be  a 

Change 

One  of  these  days  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  heard  and 
heeded. 

One  of  these  days,  not  too  distant,  they 
will  show  in  unmistakable  terms  that  they 
are  fed  up  with  the  slurs  at  home  and  abroad 
which  question  our  honorable  national  in- 
tentions and  goals. 

One  of  these  days  they  will  tire  of  support- 
ing petty  tyrants  who  insult  our  nation,  our 
flag  and  our  honor  with  Impunlty^lndeed 
are  often  rewarded  for  their  attacks. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  tire  of 
the  sedition  that  too  often  passes  for  free 
speech  in  our  nation,  especially  on  our 
campuses. 

One  of  these  days  the  point  of  tolerance 
wUl  be  passed  on  the  street  where  criminality 
and  anarchy  too  often  erupt  In  the  name  of 
freedom  of  assembly. 

One  of  these  days  no  self  respecting  Amer- 
ican, and  he  Is  In  the  majority,  will  stand  for 


the  Insults  to  God  through  the  attacks  on  re- 
ligion that  occur  dally,  or  through  the  emer- 
gence of  cults  of  pseudo  religion  that  need 
the  crutch  of  dope. 

One  of  these  days  good  Americans  will 
scorn  the  thought  that  there  Is  virtue  In 
radical  behavior  for  the  sake  of  being  an  odd- 
ball, or  that  there  Is  virtue  in  ordinary  dirt. 

One  of  these  days  good  Americans  will 
show  segments  of  the  publishing  Industry 
that  filthy  treatises  and  smut  have  no  place 
In  the  American  way  of  life. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  stand 
up  In  favor  of  capitalism  which  has  given 
them  Individually  and  collectively  the  best 
life  that  any  human  has  known  since  life 
began. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  Insist 
that  national  resources  be  husbanded  and 
meted  out  efficiently,  not  squandered  on  un- 
mitigated futile  sociological  slop  and  senti- 
mental hogwash. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  tire  of 
the  fact  they  cannot  even  believe  what  their 
top  officials  In  Washington  say. 

One  of  these  days  they  will  Insist  that 
crime  be  punished  as  crime  should  be,  so  It 
Is  safe  to  walk  the  streets  anywhere  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  insist 
that  our  defenses  be  so  strong  that  no  i)os- 
Bible  question  can  be  raised  about  their 
adequacy. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  Insist 
that  while  American  men  are  dying  In  Viet- 
nam, the  nation  should  follow  a  policy  of 
winning  that  war  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  of  these  days  Americans  will  demand 
that  If  they  are  paying  the  piper  they  also 
shall  call  the  tune;  that  their  hard-earned 
dollars  should  not  support  generations  of 
welfare  or  people  who  can  work  and  will 
not. 

One  of  these  days,  in  short,  Americans  will 
insist  that  we  stop  drifting  mentally  and 
morally  and  that  we  return  to  the  principles 
that  have  made  the  United  States  of  America 
strong.  It  will  not  be  an  uncertain  trumpet. 

One  of  these  days  had  better  come  soon 
because  any  one  of  these  days  may  be  much 
later  than  we  believe  for  preserving  the 
America  we  love. 

One  of  these  days  .  .  . 


Statement  of  Mayor  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  llttTHIAS,  JR. 

or  icartlako 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  been  favored  with  out- 
standing political  leadership.  Although 
many  men  and  women  have  earned  ap- 
plause in  public  service,  none  has  been 
more  distinguished,  more  effective,  or 
more  personally  beloved  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt  McKeldin. 

Twice  Governor  of  Maryland  and  twice 
mayor  of  Baltimore,  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin has  attained  a  unique  position  as 
a  national  party  leader,  as  an  advocate 
of  enlightened  public  policies,  and  as  a 
catalyst  for  progress.  Fully  committed  to 
sense  and  humanity  in  goverrunent. 
Mayor  McKeldin  has  based  his  entire 
career  on  the  principle  that  "a  public 
ofHcial  must  do  what  is  right  and  must 
speak  out  against  all  forms  of  injustice." 


His  record  has  set  the  highest  standards 
not  only  for  Republicans,  but  for  all  who 
aspire  to  true  political  service. 

Mayor  McKeldins  recent  statement, 
announcing  his  decision  not  to  rim  for 
reelection  this  fall,  marks  an  important 
chapter  in  this  important  career.  I  would 
like  to  call  his  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  Congress. 

Mayor  McKeldin's  statement  follows: 
McKeldin  States  Reason:  Time  for  Chance 
Prompts  Stepping  Aside  Campaign 
(By  Theodore  R.  McKeldin,  Mayor) 
There  Is  nothing  I  would  rather  be  than 
Mayor  of  Baltimore.  I  love  the  opportunity  of 
service  to  nearly  a  million  neighbors.  I  love 
the  challenge,  excitement,  variety  and  scopw 
of  the  Job;  the  close  and  meanlngfvil  contact 
with  people  of  many  races,  religions  and  oc- 
cupations. I  love  the  Joining  of  hands  and 
the  meeting  of  minds.  There  Is  no  place  of 
employment  I  would  prefer  to  City  Hall,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

Indeed.  I  "have  had  a  long  and  fruitful  po- 
litical life.  In  a  state  which  Is  heavily  Demo- 
cratic, I  as  a  Republican  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  selected  by  the  people  to 
be  Mayor  twice  and  Governor  twice.  However, 
once  again.  I  must  make  a  decision  to  run  for 
elective  office.  I  have  In  the  past  deliberated 
considerably  before  each  camt>algn,  both  be- 
cause I  am  a  Republican  In  a  Democratic 
state  and  because  It  has  always  been  my 
practice  to  face  the  times  realistically. 

In  appraising  the  present  situation,  I  have 
considered  many  factors  and  I  am  basing 
the  decision  I  have  made  upon  a  myriad  of 
reasons.  But  fundamentally,  my  decision  is 
based  upon  one  of  the  Ironies  of  life.  I 
started  my  political  career  by  defeating  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  knowledgeable  Mayors 
In  Baltimore's  history,  Howard  Jackson.  I. 
who  as  compared  to  him  at  the  time  knew 
little  of  municipal  government,  won  the  elec- 
tion because  Mayor  Jackson  had  been  In  pub- 
lic office  so  long  that  he  finally  encountered 
the  seemingly  ever-present  desire  of  people 
for  something  new  and  different.  Indeed.  It 
did  become — as  we  stressed  In  our  campaign- 
ing— "time  for  a  change." 

Ironically,  it  appears  that  this  very  thing 
It  now  occurring  on  the  poUtlcal  scene  of 
today's  Baltimore.  I  have  been  In  political 
life  for  many  years  and  In  office  for  sixteen. 
During  that  time,  I  have  learned  much  and 
sharpened  many  skills  In  the  leadership  of 
government.  These  skUls  I  believe  I  still  very 
much  retain.  But  It  Is  one  of  the  contin- 
gencies of  holding  public  office  that  to  serve 
the  people  one  must  first  be  elected. 

I  have  throughout  my  political  life  and 
certainly  even  more  so  In  my  last  four  years 
as  Mayor  made  many  decisions,  advocated 
many  policies  and  promoted  many  programs 
which  I  knew  to  be  politically  unpopular. 
But  I  did  these  things  because  I  was  con- 
vinced they  were  necessary  and  just.  For 
example,  I  have  always  supported  tax  pro- 
grams If  they  were  directed  at  Improving 
needed  services  or  Inaugurating  vital  pro- 
grams, and  I  have  always  fought  for  equal 
rights  for  everyone,  because  I  cannot  toler- 
ate Injustice  and  certainly  not  those  Injus- 
tices which  government  caji  correct. 

In  this  recent  year  alone,  both  taxes  and 
equal  rights  have  become  topics  of  contro- 
versy and,  at  times,  of  deep  division.  I  do 
not  begrudge  that  these  policies  I  have  cham- 
pioned have  caused  segments  of  our  City  to 
voice  disagreement.  Despite  this  development, 
I  still  firmly  believe  that  a  public  official 
must  do  what  Is  right  and  must  speak  out 
against  all  forms  of  Injustice.  So  while  I  con- 
sider my  administration  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive and  progressive,  these  Issues  I  have 
jtist  cited  and  others  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  my  administration  poptilar.  The  com- 
bination of  issues  and  the  apparent  desire 
for   a   change   thtis   convince  me   that   this 


would  be  a  most  difficult  time  to  conduct 
a  campaign. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  political  battle.  I 
do  not  bemoan  the  rigors  of  campaigning. 
Indeed,  I  welcome  them.  But  my  political 
sense  tells  me  that  the  people  of  Baltimore 
may  have  now  once  again  reached  that  time 
when  they  want  to  change.  I  feel  no  sense 
of  chagrin,  for  I  am  proud  of  the  many 
causes  I  have  fought  for  and  tbe  many  pro- 
grams and  policies  I  have  undertaken  In  this 
administration  and  throughout  my  public 
career. 

However,  I  do  not  need  the  ballot  l»x  to 
tell  me  what  years  of  political  experience  tell 
me — and  that  Is.  that  It  seems  to  me  the 
people  of  Baltimore  may  want  a  change  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  stand  In  the  way  of  such 
sentiment.  I  therefor  am  not  a  candidate  for 
Mayor.  However,  my  Interests  throughout 
most  of  my  life  have  been  In  public  service. 
Indeed,  I  have  devoted  the  very  purpose  of 
my  career  to  serving  the  people  of  Baltimore 
City  and  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  continue 
serving  the  people  of  this  City  and  this  State 
wherever,  whenever  and  In  whatever  capacity 
1  may  be  needed. 


It  It  Too  Late? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  racial  problem 
was  carefully  anal3rzed.  The  editorial  ex- 
plained what  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
past,  and  suggests  new  ideas  for  the 
future. 

No  matter  what  is  done,  however,  we 
must  all  realize  that  the  situation  will 
not  miraculously  change  overnight. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  August  1.  1967  editorial,  as 
follows : 

Is  It  Too  Late? 

Many  well-meaning  people  are  stUl  saying 
the  answer  is  to  destroy  the  ghetto — not  by 
the  torch  but  with  massive  new  urban  re- 
newal programs.  We  fear  that  dreams  of 
such  pat  solutions  wiu  accomplish  Uttle  and 
may  make  matters  worse. 

Destroy  the  ghetto?  Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  have  been  trying  to  do 
It  for  years.  At  the  same  time  a  lot  of  Ne- 
groes have  managed  on  their  own  to  move 
to  the  suburbs  from  the  slums  that  sup- 
posedly Imprison  them. 

Yet  the  public  programs,  demonstrably 
and  In  a  number  of  places,  actually  aggra- 
vate the  slum  conditions.  In  some  cases  poor 
people  are  evicted  In  the  name  of  urban 
renewal  without  sufficient  provision  being 
made  for  their  relocation  at  rents  they  can 
pay.  In  others,  the  new  public  housing  struc- 
tures themselves  deteriorate  Into  new 
slums. 

-  Those  who  demand  overnight  solutions 
retort  that  the  failures  so  far  only  prove 
that  far  too  little  has  been  done.  But  before 
the  nation  embarks  on  a  grandiose  crash 
program.  It  ought  at  teast  to  take  a  reaUstlc 
look  at  the  complexity  of  what  It  Is  trying 
to  deal  with. 

The  complexity  could  be  said  to  begin 
with  a  simple  statistic.  More  than  five  mil- 
lion Negroes,  mostly  from  the  rural  South 
have  migrated  to  the  Northern  cities  In  the 
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past  15  years  or  so.  For  economic  and  other 
reasous  they  gravitate  to  the  slums.  This, 
plus  the  rapid  natural  population  increase 
among  Negroes,  helpe  keep  the  slums  teem- 
ing despite  the  exodus  of  many  to  the 
suburbs. 

It  is  no  offense  to  these  new  arrivals  to 
observe  that  often  they  lack  the  learning,  tlie 
skills,  the  general  background  to  make  their 
way  in  a  competitive  modern  economy;  it's 
simply  a  fact  and  It  applies  also  to  whites 
of  similar  background.  Studies  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  sometimes  Negro  children  can 
scarcely  communicate  with  their  teachers 
because  the  children  sp>eak  a  dialect  in 
which  words  and  sentence  structures  do  not 
mean  the  same  things  as  In  ordinary 
English. 

In  those  circumstances  the  requisite  kind 
of  cultural  assimilation  Is  bound  to  take 
years,  maybe  a  generation  or  more,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  is  done.  Even  if  the  slums 
could  be  physically  destroyed  In  short  order 
and  replaced  with  attractive  housing.  It  ob- 
vloiisly  could  not  Improve  the  lot  of  those 
Negroes  (and  whites)  who  are  presently  un- 
equipped to  earn  a  decent  living.  The  slums, 
therefore,  would  reemerge.  The  trouble  with 
Instant  solutions  is  precisely  that  they  over- 
look the  human  factor. 

Now,  into  a  situation  already  vexed  by  the 
huge  migration,  enter  the  civil  rights  lead- 
ers. They — Including  those  who  preached 
and  still  preach  nonviolence — have  been 
putting  forth  at  least  three  doctrines  that 
greatly  complicate  the  search,  for  solutions. 

They  Insist,  despite  the  evidence,  that  poor 
Negroee  late  from  the  rural  South  can  in 
fact  have  almoet  Immediately  the  economic 
well  being  achieved  by  the  American  middle 
clasa  by  dint  of  long  years  of  hard  work.  Thu» 
they  build  false  hopes  leading  to  disillusion- 
ment. 

They  imply,  moreover,  that  conferring  that 
well-being  Is  somehow  a  Negro  right.  It's  an 
Idea  that  not  only  goes  strongly  against  the 
American  grain;  It  Is  also  Impossible  of  ful- 
fillment. The  moet  munlflcent  of  govern- 
ments cannot  bestow  prosperity  on  people  not 
yet  ready  to  maintain  it.  Therein,  we  think, 
lies  the  fallacy  In  the  various  proposals  for  a 
Government-provided  guaranteed  annual 
wage. 

The  advocates  of  nonviolence,  finally,  none- 
theless advocate  dvll  dlsodbedlence.  How- 
ever worthy  that  tenet  traditionally.  In 
today's  confused  conditions  It  can  sow  the 
seeds  of  violence.  After  all,  if  It  Is  permissible 
to  break  the  law  In  Mississippi,  why  not  in 
Michigan? 

On  top  of  all  that  come  the  fanatical  black 
racists,  peddlers  of  hatred  who  Incite  to  riot 
and  claim  they  want  to  see  the  fall  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  suggests  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Negroes  want  any  truck  with 
that  line,  but  It  It  ever  caught  on  generally. 
It  would  kill  any  hopes  for  the  future.  For  any 
realistic  hopes  mxist  be  based  on  good  will 
and  not  on  bitternees  verging  on  Insanity— 
or  communism. 

If  the  Negroes  do  eschew  the  extremists 
among  them,  we  believe  there  are  solid 
grounds  for  hope  for  the  future,  despite  the 
grlmness  of  the  present.  The  best  portent 
is  simply  the  enormous  progress,  out  of  the 
bleakest  of  histories,  that  so  many  Negroes 
have  made.  The  nation  doesn't  hear  enough 
about  It.  but  the  Negro  middle  and  upper 
classes  are  steadily  growing,  college  gradu- 
ates are  becoming  more  numerous.  Income 
is  rising. 

The  experience  of  the  successful  Negroes 
Is  relevant  to  the  current  chaos.  They  didn't 
get  there  by  rioting,  arson  and  murder,  nor 
by  a  smothering  Federal  subsidization,  nor  by 
promises  of  instant  uplift.  They  got  there  the 
way  millions  of  other  Americans  did,  by 
wanting  and  working  for  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

That  Is  the  theme  the  civil  rights  leaders 
ought  to  be  stressing.  At  the  same  time  they 


should  really  get  to  work  among  their  own 
people  in  an  effca-t  to  prepare  the  unready 
for  taking  part  In  the  society.  Instead  of 
directly  or  Indirectly  encouraging  them  to 
violence.  The  forthright  statement  of  Roy 
Wllkins  and  others  last  week,  condemning 
the  violence,  could  be  a  start. 

Is  it  too  late?  We  don't  think  so,  but  It  is 
late  enough.  The  begining  of  hope  must  be 
an  end  to  this  simple-minded  business  of 
viewing  a  complex  congeries  of  problems  as 
though  It  were  a  single  one  susceptible  to 
prompt,  correction. 


Halt  the  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  repercussions  will  result 
from  the  loss  of  two  U.S.  aircraft  over 
China  today.  We  do  know  that  these 
losses  and  the  ensuing  dangers  were  the 
inevitable  results  of  the  escalation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  suggest  we  halt  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  believe  the  militarj'  advantage 
gained  by  the  destruction  of  targets  close 
to  the  China-North  Vietnam  border  is 
insignificant  when  compared  to  the  mili- 
tary threat  of  Chinese  entry  into  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  believe  a  total  suspension 
of  the  bombing  may  open  the  way  to  a 
settlement  of  this  tragic  conflict. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  been  a 
supporter  of  the  administration's  pwllcy 
in  Vietnam.  Last  week  It  changed  this 
policy  and  opposed  the  escalation  of  the 
bombing.  At  this  point  I  insert  the  Trib- 
une's editorial  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 
Dangerous    Escalation    of    the    Bombing 

The  extension  of  U.S.  bombing  targets  al- 
most to  the  border  of  China  Is  a  dangerous 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Pre'vlous  ex- 
perience suggests  that  a  stepped-up  air  war 
In  the  north  will  do  little  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  peace  table,  and  may  likely  make  a  politi- 
cal settlement  more  distant.  But  even  more 
Important,  bombing  targete  only  10  miles 
from  the  Chinese  border— the  approximate 
distance  from  downtown  Minneapolis  to 
downtown  St  Paul  —  raises  the  specter  of  pos- 
sible war  with  China,  the  world's  most  popu- 
lous nation. 

In  the  past,  this  newspaper  has  generally 
supported  both  the  goals  and  the  policies  of 
the  United  States — and  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration— in  the  conduct  of  this  war.  How- 
ever, in  recent  months  we  have  become  in- 
creasingly Skeptical  of  some  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration policy,  particularly  bombing  the 
north.  On  Feb.  10,  for  example,  we  sug- 
gested— fis  have  U  Thant  and  many  other 
world  leaders — a  suspension  of  the  bombing 
as  an  invitation  for  North  Vietnam  to  talk 
peace.  Instead,  tihe  administration  renewed 
the  bombing  prcanptly  after  the  short  truce 
of  the  Lunar  new  year.  Again,  on  April  25. 
■we  said  our  support  of  U.S.  involvement  did 
not  commit  us  t©  support  the  kind  of  aerial 
escalation  then  being  made. 

Now  the  United  States  has  embarked  on 
a  new  round  of  escalation  by  Intensifying 
attacks  in  urban  areas  and  by  sending  planes 
to  points  less  than  two  minutes — Jet  time — 
from  China's  border.  This  new  escalation  may 
be  President  Johnson's  reaction  to  unfavor- 


able public  opinion  polls  and  to  Irresponsible 
proposals  from  certain  Republican  hawks, 
such  as  Rep.  Gerald  Ford.  Whatever  prompt- 
ed It,  we  believe  this  new  escalation  is  un- 
wise— in  terms  of  our  national  Interest  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  the  war,  escalation  of 
the  bombing  in  such  a  dangerous  way  makes 
us  wonder  whether  the  administration  is  in 
a  rut  and  needs  some  fresh  thinking  about 
our  entire  Asian  policy. 

While  we  supported  this  month's  decision 
to  send  more  troops  to  Vietnam,  provided 
those  troops  are  used  In  combative  rather 
than  supportive  roles,  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  call  a  halt 
to  its  dangerous  air  game  In  the  Hanoi- 
Haiphong  delta  area  and  north  of  there  to 
the  Chinese  border.  Bombing  In  this  region 
(north  of  the  19th  or  20th  parallels)  should 
be  suspended,  rather  than  Increased.  Failure 
to  suspend  this  bombing  may  at  best  pro- 
long the  war,  and  at  worst  may  lead  the 
United  States  and  China  into  a  far  more 
dis.istrous  conflict. 


Social  Secuiity  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.B,  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease In  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  al'ways  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  extension  and  liberalization  of  social 
security  to  provide  security  and  care  for 
our  elder  citizens  and  I  shall  continue  to 
be  one  in  the  future.  In  this  light  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  reservations  I 
have  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments.  Because  this  bill 
does  increase  social  security  benefits, 
makes  some  Improveqients  in  medicare, 

and  provides  Federal  assistance  for  the 
training  of  social  workers  I  will  vote  for 
it.  However,  I  cannot  pass  over  some  of 
the  more  disturbing  aspects  of  this  legis- 
lation which  have  come  to  my  attention. 
While  social  security  benefits  will  be 
Increased,  the  Increase  is  only  a  token 
one,  nowhere  near  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  of  our  country.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  years  benefits  from  social  secu- 
rity have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  living.  While  in  the 
I950's  benefit  increases  raised  benefits  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  required  to 
offset  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that 
followed,  this  is  no  longer  the  case  and 
this  increase  will  not  even  equal  the 
present  cost  of  living  let  alone  provide 
for  a  further  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  increase  of  only  $6  a  month  for  those 
receiving  the  minimum  payment  will 
give  the  elderly  little  solace  In  these  days 
of  increasing  prices.  The  price  index  for 
the  elderly  is  even  higher  than  that  for 
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the  general  public  which  further  lessens 
the  effect  of  this  increase.  In  this  the 
most  aflSuent  country  in  the  world  how 
can  we  expect  a  person  to  live  on  $600  a 
year?  Neither  this  12>/2  percent  increase 
or  the  President's  proposed  20  percent 
increase  would  he  enough.  Only  a  50-pfer- 
cent  increase  would  come  close  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  elder  citizens. 

I  am  also  dlsturt)ed  at  the  deletion  of 
the  President's  proposal  setting  a  mini- 
mum payment  regardless  of  contributions 
for  anyone  paying  for  a  period  of  25  years 
or  more.  This  was  proposed  in  response 
to  a  person's  being  penalized  in  the  early 
years  of  social  security,  who  while  pay- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  his  earnings 
gets  few  benefits  today  because  of  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  sections  dealing  with  aid  for  de- 
pendent children  are  especially  irritating 
to  me.  I  do  not  feel  freezing  the  propor- 
tion of  children  on  ADC  rolls  at  last 
January's  percentage  for  each  State  will 
achieve  Its  stated  purpose  of  cutting 
down  on  illegitimacy.  The  cause  of  il- 
legitimacy runs  much  deeper  than  our 
welfare  system.  If  an  attack  is  to  be  made 
on  Illegitimacy  It  must  be  a  responsible 
one.  dealing  with  poverty,  lack  of  job 
training,  and  Inferior  housing  so  preva- 
lent in  the  slums  of  our  cities.  It  just  Is 
not  fair  to  penalize  children  for  the  er- 
rors of  their  parents.  It  only  breeds  bit- 
terness and  resentment.  We  also  should 
not  penalize  the  individual  State  who 
must  either  take  on  the  extra  burden  of 
making  additional  payments  or  cut  l)ack 
their  pa3mients  as  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren on  welfare  increases. 

I  fear  that  the  sections  dealing  with 
ADC  are  in  part  a  reaction  to  the  riots 


which  have  plagued  our  country  this 
summer.  The  rationale,  which  I  do  not 
accept,  is  that  by  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  person  to  live  on  welfare  he  will 
be  forced  to  get  a  job  which  will  keep  him 
off  the  streets  and  lessen  his  discontent. 
This  presupposes  that:  First,  jobs  are 
available;  and  second,  that  these  people 
have  the  training  and  education  for  such 
jobs.  The  fact  Is  that  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able In  the  private  sector  for  those  with 
such  little  training  and  education  and 
the  community  work  and  training  pro- 
grams required  by  the  bill  are  likely  to 
be  simply  make  work.  Added  to  this  Is 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  people  on 
welfare  are  unemployable.  This  section 
far  from  alleviating  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  which  leads  to  riots  will  only 
increase  it. 

Lastly  I  am  disappointed  by  the  lim- 
itations on  the  Federal  contributions  to 
State  medicaid  programs.  Instead  of  dis- 
couraging liberal  programs  which  States 
like  New  York  have  instituted,  extend- 
ing benefits  to  those  who  need  them 
most,  they  should  t)e  encouraged.  This 
title  will  only  place  the  burden  on  al- 
ready financially  overburdened  States  to 
assimie  the  portion  of  the  costs  which 
no  longer  will  be  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  force  these  States  to 
cut  back  their  programs.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  just  or  financially  sound. 

In  support  of  the  bill,  however,  let  me 
make  a  few  observations  on  medicare. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  fears  of 
some  concerning  medicare  have  proven 
to  be  totally  unfounded.  There  has  been 
no  nm  on  hospitals.  Medical  standards 
have  not  been  lowered.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, a  measure  of  security  has  been 
afforded  for  our  elder  citizens   in   the 


I>ayment  of  medical  bills  which  cut  so 
deeply  Into  their  savings.  Our  Job, 
though,  Is  far  from  over.  Coverage  under 
medicare  must  be  expanded  to  Include 
drugs  of  the  elderly  who  are  not  in 
hospitals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  the 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits  Is  a 
long  awaited,  If  too  small,  stride  forward 
which  I  hope  will  be  followed  by  further 
expansion  and  liberalization  In  the  years 
to  come. 


Retaltt  of  Qnettionnaire  on  Major  Ittaet, 
Eighth  Confrestional  Diitrict  of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  cir- 
culated over  150.000  questionnaires  to  the 
residents  of  Indiana's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District,  inviting  them  to  express 
their  opinions  on  some  of  the  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day.  Nearly  15,000  of  these 
folks  took  the  opportimlty  to  return  this 
questionnaire  for  my  consideration.  In 
addition,  many  of  these  people  wrote 
thoughtful  letters  which  further  ex- 
panded their  views  on  these  topics. 

I  am  now  submitting,  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Record,  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of 
this  questiormaire.  I  hope  that  this  In- 
formation will  be  helpfiil  and  Informa- 
tive for  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  tabulation  follows: 


COMPLETE  FINAL  TABULATION  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ZION'S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


1.  Should  Congress  enact  the  President's  proposal  to  increase  taxes  to  help  offset  the  budget  deficit? 

2.  Do  )rou  favor  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  poverty  program  has  been  effective  in  eliminating  the  cause  of  poverty? ' 

*.  Should  Congress  approve  funds  (or  development  of  a  multibillion-dollar  antimissile  defense  system?     

5.  Do  you  believe  that  spending  tor  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced  as  a  means  of  holding  the  line  on  the  nVtionardebt?" 

6  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  vote  age  for  Federal  elections  to  18?  •-<=.*"— 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  direct  popular  vote  for  President?.. 

'  "la'lwn?"""  '**  "*'''*'  '"'  *""'"*"*'  •*'"'=''  """I'' '"'"  y*""*  f^P'^  '"  useful  oaupaf ions  as  proposed" by  my  Human  "iniestinent" Act  legis-' 


in  P?  ^  ,'i  ,.'**"  **"  earning  limit  of  those  drawing  social  security  benefits  should  be  removed? 

lu.  Should  the  United  States  be  obligated  militarily  in  any  conflict  in  the  Middle  East?  ' 

1    Do  you  (eel  we  should  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  nations  wlio  supprvaid  to  NorttI  ^lumy' 
\l   ??  *"""  5*''*"  Federal  tax  revenues  should  be  shared  with  the  States?..  J    "u,  norm  vmninir. 

,,    Should  Congress  permit  tax  credits  (or  some  portion  o(  college  tuition  costs?  

14.  Should  the  Federal  Government  restrict  the  sale  of  firearms? ''.''"'.'"'"! 
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Food    Stamp   Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 
Mr.   VAN   DEERLIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  serious  delay  in  final  action 
on  S.  953— the  food  stamp  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  In  conference  for 
several  weeks,  but  there  has  been  no  ac- 
tion to  resolve  the  House-Senate  diCfer- 
ences.  The  point  at  Issue  Is  the  length  of 
tne  extension.  The  House  bill  calls  for  a 


single-year  extension — through  June  30, 
1968.  The  Senate  bill  caUs  for  a  3-year 
extension. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  House  con- 
ference committee  to  accept  the  Senate 
version,  or.  at  the  very  minimum,  a  2- 
year  extension.  An  extension  beyond 
June  30,  1968,  Is  necessary  so  that  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
states  can  move  forward  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  uncertainty  now  created  by  the 
delay  in  Congress  and  the  added  uncer- 
tainties which  would  be  created  under  a 
1-year  extension  will  impede  the  very 
thing  the  House  Is  seeking — an  efficient, 
well-administered  program,  that  meets 
the  need  for  dietary  Improvements 
among  the  poor. 


Uncertainty — the  inability  to  plan 
ahead  for  reasonable  periods — is  the 
source  of  ineflSclency.  State  agencies 
cannot  submit  plans  to  their  legislatures 
far  enough  in  advance  to  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative budgets  they  need  to  insure 
proF>er  program  supervision. 

Counties  and  cities  who  have  been 
waiting  in  line  to  get  the  program  are 
reluctant  to  invest  the  money  and  staff 
time  needed  to  inaugurate  the  program 
when  they  have  no  guarantee  that  It  will 
continue  beyond  next  June. 

States  and  counties  which  are  now 
participating  are  reluctant  to  spend 
funds  and  staff  time  to  Improve  their 
operations  or  to  reach  more  eligible  peo- 
ple. They  want  assurances  that  food 
stamps  will  be  available  after  next  June. 
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I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  about  the  need  for  a 
periodic  review  of  this  progrram,  and  the 
results  of  its  operation.  However,  the 
record  during  the  past  3  years  of  opera- 
tions under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
has  not  raised  any  basic  questions  as  to 
the  method,  prudence,  or  propriety  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  administration. 
Therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mittee ca«  continue  effectively  to  carry 
out  its  fundamental  responsibilities 
without  jeopardizing  orderly  program 
expansion. 

The  level  of  expansion  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  governed  by  an- 
nual appropriations. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
move  promptly  toward  final  action  on 
this  bill.  I  hope  they  will  find  it  possible 
to  agree  on  a  3-year  extension.  If  this  Is 
not  possible,  I  would  urge  an  extension 
of  at  least  2  years. 


"Notebook" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  very  able  publisher  of  the 
Morning  News  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.. 
Mr.  Abe  Kofman,  writes  a  column  called 
"Notebook." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  in 
the  Record  his  column  for  August  4, 1967, 
pertaining  to  Bill  Romwall,  a  great  fel- 
low and  good  friend. 

Bill  Romwall  has  served  the  business 
interests  of  the  East  Bay  well.  He  has 
always  been  extremely  interested  in  the 
community  In  which  he  lives  and  in  ad- 
vancing it  to  make  It  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Notebook 
(By  Abe  Kofman) 

Bill  Romwall  ...  a  name  perhaps  better 
known  to  all  Southern  Alameda  County  men 
and  women  .  .  .  than  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  Important.  I  say  "sup- 
poeed"  only  because  no  one  Is  more  import- 
ant to  this  area  and  community  than  is  Bill 
Romwall.  Lived  in  San  Leandro  during  the 
Cherry  Days  .  .  .  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
Celebrations  .  .  .  when  horses  were  In  their 
prime  during  parades  .  .  .  when  San  Lean- 
dro started  to  forge  ahead  in  both  housing 
projects  and  the  very  necessary  industrial 
additions  that  came  to  San  Leandro.  Bill 
waa  a  glb-wlg  In  Eastshore  Neighbors  ...  a 
group  of  dedicated  people  who  had  one 
major  Interest  .  .  .  the  building  up  of  San 
Lieandro. 

Bill  was  also  a  V.I.P.  at  Lincoln  Engigneer- 
Ing  Company  ...  a  firm  located  In  Berkeley 
...  As  of  last  month  came  time  for  Bill  .  .  . 
because  of  Company  regulations  ...  to  say 
goodbye  to  Lincoln  because  of  retirement 
age.  This  writer  la  acquainted  with  the  r^ 
tlrement  age  for  Lincoln  ...  for  ub  we're 
happy  this  has  taken  place  .  .  .  now  Romwall 
wUl   be  with  The  Morning  News. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  pay  credit  to  thU 
great  guy  is  to  print  turticlea  that  found  their 
way  into  my  possession.  First  one  la  dated 


July  19  .  .  .  addressed  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Romwall 
.  .  .  "Dear  Bill:  It  certainly  does  not  seem 
poeslble  that  the  time  haa  arrived  fc«-  you  to 
start  doing  the  things  that  you  probably  have 
always  wanted  to  do  .  .  .  but  never  seemed  to 
have  found  the  time  to  accomplish.  This  65th 
birthday  seems  to  catch  up  with  all  of  us 
much  faster  than  anticipated  when  we  were 
in  our  20'».  Your  association  with  Lincoln 
Engineering  Co.  of  California  has  been  very 
pleasant  from  my  standpoint  personally.  It  is 
always  gratifying  to  have  an  associate  with 
the  company  whom  we  know  is  forever  doing 
everything  within  his  power  to  help  the  busi- 
ness succeed.  There  are  times  In  every  em- 
ployee's Life  when  he,  I  am  sure,  doubts  the 
sincerity  of  management  and  the  company 
.  .  .  but  I  have  always  felt  that  we  enjoyed 
your  loyalty  and  sincerity.  Many  times  man- 
agement must  make  decisions  that  are  not 
accepted  and  understood  by  some  of  the  em- 
ployees ...  as  It  is  a  difficult  task  in  this  day 
and  age  to  operate  any  business  profitably 
.  .  .  and  unless  it  is  operated  profitably,  we 
don't  have  employees.  We  have  always  felt 
that  regardless  of  these  decisions  .  .  .  you 
have  had  an  understanding  of  our  problems. 
While  we  hate  to  see  you  go  ...  we  know  that 
you  w\n  be  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  coffee  in  bed  and  knowing  you  won't  have 
to  make  that  8:00  a.m.  bell  at  the  office.  We 
wish  you  well  ind  good  health  for  many  years 
iK  the  future.  Klndnest  personal  regards  .  .  . 
L.  L.  Melkle,  President." 

BUI  was  also  recipient  of  a  telegram  from 
Lincoln's  St.  Louis  Office  .  .  .  from  Jack 
ODonnell,  the  Sales  Manager.  Was  sent  to 
Spengers  during  a  "surprise"  retirement  testi- 
monial dinner  in  Bill's  honor.  Expressed  Un- 
coln's  thanks  for  his  22  years  of  excellent 
service.  The  two  messages  were  read  at  said 
"retirement  dinner."  Because  of  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  Romwall  was  held  at  his  place 
of  business  ...  he  was  toasted  with  heaps  of 
praise  during  the  dinner  by  his  fellow  em- 
ployees .  .  something  this  writer  is  sure  BUI 
deserved. 

Bill  is  vacationing  right  now  .  .  .  will  be 
back  "on  the  Job"  after  August  7th  .  .  .  tak- 
ing his  place  with  members  of  this  newspaper 
editorial  staff.  Tells  me  "praise  from  my  fel- 
low workers  was  made  doubly  precious  with 
the  knowledge  that  I  will  be  moving  directly 
into  another  career  .  .  .  that  of  reporting  for 
the  Kofm.in  newspapers  on  a  full  time  basis." 
All  of  us  are  happy  to  have  Romwall  with 
us  .  .  .  confident  his  contribution  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  entire  family  of  The  Morn- 
ing News  subscribers.  He's  the  optimistic  sort 
of  a  guy  .  .  .  concludes  his  message  with  .  .  . 
"Perhaps  we'll  have  a  second  retirement  din- 
ner about  22  years  from  now  .  .  .  when  I'm 
too  old  to  carry  on."  Bill  ole  fellow  .  .  .  we're 
never  goin'  to  get  too  old! 


International  Drum  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNEX?ncuT 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  very  begliuiing  of  our  life  as  a  nation, 
the  colorful  spectacle  of  a  dhim  and  bugle 
corps  on  parade  has  symbolized  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  has  marked  the  birth 
and  growth  of  America.  Over  the  years, 
drum  and  bugle  parades  have  inspired 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  citizens  with  a 
devotion  to  liberty  and  pride  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  year,  during  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 2-9,  International  Drum  Corps  Week 


will  be  celebrated  across  the  Nation  and 
in  Canada.  I  am  proud  to  call  attention 
to  the  young  people — numbering  over 
1  million — who  participate  in  this 
pageantry. 

In  these  disquieting  times,  when  some 
of  our  young  people  are  turning  to  vio- 
lence and  delinquency,  it  is  most  en- 
couraging to  see  so  many  engaged  in  this 
wholesome  activity.  The  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  whose  motto  is  "Pageantry  and 
Patriotism — '5fouth  on  Parade,"  is  doing 
a  great  service  to  this  Nation  by  build- 
ing the  qualities  of  good  citizenship  and 
leadership  which  are  so  important  to  the 
survival  and  health  of  a  democracy. 

The  sight  of  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  on 
parade  never  falls  to  bring  to  mind  the 
many  courageous  Americans  who  have 
gallantly  served  this  country  and  its 
Ideals,  as  well  as  those  who  are  doing  so 
today.  America's  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
by  virtue  of  Its  patriotic,  wholesome, 
character-building  activities,  merits  our 
admiration  and  respect.  International 
Drum  Corps  Week  brings  this  important 
activity  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  hope  all  Americans  \^•ill 
support  its  continued  growth  in  the 
future.  I  am  proud  to  join  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  on  this  occasion  in 
saluting  the  drum  and  bugle  corps  during 
International  Drum  Corps  Week. 


Where  Is  World  Opinion? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national  Red  Cross  recently  confirmed 
that  Egypt  had  used  poison  gas  to  mur- 
der Yemen  civilians,  yet  not  a  word 
has  been  said  against  this  atrocity  in 
the  United  Nations. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  August  3,  1967  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  concerning  this  matter. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Wheri    Is   World    Opinion? 

The  International  Red  Cross  has  confirmed 
that  Egypt  has  slaughtered  Yemeni  civllir.ns 
with  poison  gas.  The  ephemeral  force  known 
as  world  opinion  predictably  has  rendered  Its 
moral  Judgment  with  deafening  silence. 

Three  years  ago,  by  contrast,  world  opinion 
boiled  in  outrage  when  U.S.  commanders 
used  non-lethal  tear  gas  to  disperse  'Vletcong 
guerrillas  firing  from  behind  a  shield  of  ci- 
vilians. 

There  is  no  reacon  to  be  surprised,  for  no 
inconsistency  is  involved.  World  opinion  com- 
prises chiefly  the  editorials  of  Europe's  left- 
wing  political  press  and  the  posturing  of 
the  United  Nations'  fuzzy-minded  neutral- 
ists. It  can  thus  be  counted  on  to  be  con- 
sistently anti-American. 

Somehow,  though,  this  lesson  hasn't  pene- 
trated the  minds  of  those  Americans  who 
continue  to  argue  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
should  be  designed  to  get  good  reviews  from 
world  opinion.  The  next  time  those  argu- 
ments come  up.  it  will  pay  to  remember  the 
corpses  Red  Croes  doctors  examined  In 
Yemen. 


They  are  a  gruesome  reminder  that  what 
passes  for  world  opinion  is  an  essentially  hy- 
pocritical force  that  should  never  sway  the 
United  States  from  following  its  own  best 
Judgment. 


Where  To  Cut 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nu-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  obviously  incensed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  10-percent  income  tax  sur- 
charge which  has  been  demanded  from 
the  Congress  by  the  President.  ThLs 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune  offers  some 
practical  suggestions  as  to  where  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  in  Federal  spending 
which  could  well  make  the  request  un- 
necessary. In  view  of  the  helpful  nature 
of  this  editorial,  I  am  placing  it  In  the 
Record,  hopefully  that  it  will  imdergo 
proper  scrutiny,  especially  by  the  De- 
fense Department: 

Where  To  Cut 

President  Johnson,  in  asking  Congress  the 
other  day  to  Impose  a  10  per  cent  Income  tax 
surcharge,  sought  to  mollify  the  Irritated 
taxpayer  with  soothing  remarks  about  his 
etrortfi  to  hold  down  expenditures^  particu- 
larly those  of  the  military. 

The  President's  tax  message  said  he  had 
directed  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  a  "pacesetter"  In  government  efB- 
clency  and  economy,  to  make  a  "searching 
review"  of  all  defense  spending  and  to  "cut 
costs  wherever  possible." 

"Any  organization  that  has  so  greatly  ex- 
panded In  so  short  a  time,"  Mr.  Johnson 
declared,  "1b  bound  to  have  some  areas  in 
which  further  economies  can  be  achieved  or 
less  essential  expenditures  stretched  out." 

Altho,  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  so  specify,  a 
leading  target  for  the  economy  ax  Is  the 
civilian  empire  with  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  has  surrounded  himself.  The  Journal 
of  the  Armed  Forces  reported  that  civilian 
employment  in  the  department  of  defense 
has  grown  to  enormous  proportions  In  the 
six  and  one-half  years  McNamara  has  been 
in  office. 

The  nimiber  of  permanent  clvUlan  posi- 
tions in  the  1968  fiscal  defense  budget  stands 
at  1.236.369,  an  Increase  of  more  than  200,000 
since  the  last  Eisenhower  budget  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  In  that  time,  McNamara 
has  almost  tripled  the  number  of  hlgh-pay- 
Ing  civilian  Jobs  and  added  2.3  billion  doUars 
to  the  civiUan  payroll,  which  stands  at  8.1 
billion  dollars  in  the  1968  budget. 

Adding  200.000  Jobs  and  more  than  2  bll- 
Uon  dollars  to  the  civilian  payroll  is  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  for  a  cabinet 
officer  who  had  been  held  out  to  his  peers 
by  the  President  as  a  model  in  efficient  and 
economical  business  management. 

Civilian  Jobs  on  McNamara 's  personal  staff 
H»o  have  mushroomed.  They  totaled  about 
1.500  when  he  first  entered  the  Pentagon.  In 
the  1968  budget  there  are  74,145  of  them, 
enough  to  fill  out  five  divisions  of  troops,  and 
V.OOO  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

If  numbers  alone  counted.  McNamara 
could  also  round  up  several  armies,  fleets, 
and  air  forces  from  the  other  1,162.224  per- 
manent civilian  employes  employed  directly 
Oy  the  army,  navy,  air  force,  and  marine 
corps.  Nor  does  this  huge  "military"  payroll 
cover  those  engaged  In  such  "clvU"  activities 
M  admlnUtering  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
maintaining  cemeteries,   etc.  They  number 


50,000  and  their  pay  Is  382  million  doUars. 

In  every  area  of  the  McNamara  clvUlan 
empire  there  have  been  Increases,  but  none 
so  striking  as  that  of  the  top  three  "super- 
grades,"  where  salaries  range  from  »20,000 
to  $28,000.  McNamara  boosted  their  number 
from  359  In  fiscal  1962  to  931  In  fiscal  1968. 

That  amounts  to  800  civilian  spear  carriers 
for  every  top  salaried  McNamara  civUian.  Not 
even  the  military  can  come  close.  By  con- 
trast, as  the  Journal  pointed  out,  there  are 
2,600  uniformed  personnel  for  each  general 
or  admiral.  It  pays  to  be  a  McNamara  civilian. 


granted  the  opportunity  to  consider  H.R. 
12120  and  I  further  earnestly  hope  it  wiU 
be  granted  resounding'  approval  In  the 
national  interest. 


Legislation  To  Eliminate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Is  Imperatively  Urgent 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent revelations,  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  testimony  of 
other  authorities,  concerning  the  ac- 
celerating crime  rate  in  this  country  is 
most  alarming  and  the  particular  statis- 
tics showing  the  steady  growth  in  juve- 
nile delinquency  throughout  the  Nation 
is  nearly  frightening  to  the  average 
citizen. 

The  Congress  and  the  country  have,  I 
believe,  a  high  obligation  to  extend  every 
effort  and  resource  in  trying  to  decrease 
the  general  crime  rate  and  especi.lly  re- 
duce the  most  disturbing  advance  in  ju- 
venile delinquency.  In  response  to  this 
obligation  and  In  fulfillment  of  this 
wholesome  objective,  the  esteemed  and 
Industrious  chairman  and  dedicated 
members  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  have  approved  a  bill 
designed  to  strengthen  the  operations 
of  the  Nation's  Juvenile  courts  and  pro- 
ject programs  of  constructive  and  en- 
lightening help  to  potentially  delinquent 
youngsters. 

In  a  prudently  realistic  approach  and 
■with  conviction  that  substantial  research 
In  delinquency  causes  Is  already  under- 
way, with  some  of  the  results  available, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
more  money  and  concentration  should  be 
directed  toward  strengthening  existing 
rehabilitation  programs  and  improving 
the  operations  and  services  of  youth  de- 
tention  centers.   With   additional   pru- 
dence, although  questioned  by  some,  the 
committee  has  recommended  a  limited 
authorization,  to  1  year,  of  $25  million, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Con- 
gress will  review  the  results  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  continued  legislative  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is  unfortu- 
nately faced  today  with  many  critical 
and  complex  problems,  solutions  to  which 
seem  to  remain  tragically  unclear.  How- 
ever, there  Is  one  thing  of  which  we  may 
be  certain;  the  youth  of  this  country  Is 
our  greatest  asset  for  the  future.  This 
bill,  HJR.  12120,  represents  a  sound  step 
forward  in  meeting  our  obligation  to  help 
our  troubled  youth  to  become  tomorrow's 
stable,  responsible  citizens.  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  this  House  will  won   be 


Exempted  Magazines  Doubt  IRS  Has 
Right  To  Tax  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOCTH   CASOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boy  Scouts 
from  all  over  the  world  convened  this 
month  at  the  12th  World  Jamboree  of 
Scouts  in  Parr^gut  State  Park  in  Idaho. 
As  the  father  of  a  son  who  has  enjoyed 
and  profited  greatly  from  the  Scouting 
movement,  I  certainly  pay  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  Boy  Scouts  who  help  to 
turn  out  real  men  and  outstanding  citi- 
zens, as  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
agree. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  there 
are  those  who  would  put  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  Scouting  and  its  many  good 
deeds.  I  have  always  labored  under  the 
impression  that  doing  something  to 
hinder  Scouting  would  be  a  little  like 
being  against  God,  mother,  and  country. 
Evidently  I  have  been  somewhat  ruuve 
In  this  impression,  although  it  does  not 
lessen  my  desire  to  help  Scouting  one  bit. 
Nevertheless,  not  too  long  ago,  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  a  witness  appear- 
ing at  a  hearing  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  some  startling  things  to  say 
regarding  the  Scouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  story  by 
United  Press  International  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  July  20,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I  have 
eliminated  the  name  of  the  individual 
who  made  the  comments  about  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  I  did  this  because  I  do 
not  want  to  criticize  this  individual  as 
much  as  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
real  culprit— the  group  which  seeks  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
of  other  voluntary  organizations  in  this 
country.  I  am  talking  about  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

The  article  follows: 
Exempted  Magazines  Dottbt  IRS  Has  Rigbt 
To  Tax  Them 
Attorneys  for  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  other  tax-exempt  magazine  pub- 
lishers have  told  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice it  has  no  right  to  tax  their  profits  on 
advertising  revenue. 

"Let  the  Congress  act  on  this  matter." 
Washington  attorney  Arthur  B.  Hanson  said 
at  an  IRS  hearing  yesterday  on  a  proposed 
ruling  to  impose  levies  on  Income  from  activ- 
ities "unrelated"  to  purposes  for  which  or- 
ganizations -were  granted  their  exemptions. 

But  a  private  magazine  publisher  .  .  .  in- 
sisted the  tax  agency  could  act  without  Con- 
gress rewriting  a  1950  law  on  the  unrelated 
Income. 

.  .  .  who  puts  out  maga^nes  on  munici- 
pal, educational,  and  engineering  matters, 
pointed  speclflcaUy  to  "Boy's  Life,"  the  maga- 
zine of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  one 
periodical  that  should  lose  its  exemption. 
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"This  could  well  be  the  Boy  Scouto  'good 
deed'  of  the  year  lor  1967,"  .  .  .  testified. 

He  quoted  from  a  "Boy's  LUe"  report  that 
Its  advertising  helps  young  boys  "In  the  de- 
velopment of  brand  preference  and  the  ability 
to  buy  jsenslbly."  then  he  commented: 

"I  am  hopeful  that  .  .  .  the  leaders  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  voluntarily 
conclude  that  It  Is  more  Important  to  teach 
respect  for  the  taxpaylng  process  than  to 
teach  the  development  of  brand  preference." 

Hanson's  challenge  of  IRS  Jurisdiction  was 
supported  by  Kenneth  H.  Llles,  an  attorney 
representing  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  which  publishes  Transport  Topics 
each  week. 

Further  opposition.  In  the  second  of  three 
days  of  hearings,  came  from  spokesmen  for 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
the  Journal  of  Bone  Joint  Surgery. 

As  many  of  you  In  this  body  know,  the 
IRS  held  hearings  on  proposed  regrula- 
tions  to  impose  taxes  on  so-called  unre- 
lated income  from  advertising  in  the 
publications  of  various  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations. Including  Boys  Life,  the 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
As  I  have  said,  my  criticism  is  leveled 
not  at  the  man  who  made  these  state- 
ments, but  at  the  IRS  which  seeks  to 
establish  such  a  tax  without  congres- 
sional action. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  such  so- 
called  unrelated  income  should  be  taxed 
that  this  be  done  only  after  appropriate 
hearings  before  the  respected  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  after  this 
House,  and  Congress  as  a  whole,  has 
acted  on  new  legislation. 

Personally,  I  support  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  which  would  make  It  absolutely 
clear  to  the  IRS  that  magazines  pub- 
lished by  tax-exempt  organizations  are 
tax  exempt,  if  It  takes  passage  of  such 
legislation  to  make  It  clear  to  the  IRS 
that  Congress  writes  tax  laws,  then  I  urge 
Congress  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  Con- 
gressmen Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Republican 
of  Virginia;  James  F.  Battin,  Republican 
of  Montana;  John  C.  Watts.  Democrat 
of  Kentucky;  Thobias  B.  Ctjhtis,  Repub- 
lican of  Missouri;  and  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  who  have  in- 
troduced the  needed  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  hindering  of  the  work  of  such 
outstanding  organizations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of,  America.  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  Congressman 
from  Mi^url,  Dr.  EJttrward  G.  Hall,  for 
his  earlier  remarks  exposing  the  efforts 
of  ms  to  tax  the  Boy  Scouts  magazine 
and  other  such  publications. 
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Soviets  Lead  World  in  Shipping  Buildup 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  administration  se«ns  unable  to 
grasp  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
facing  the  merchant  marine  Industry  in 
this  Nation.  For  more  than  2  years  the 
Nation  has  been  anxiously  awaiting  the 


annoimcement  of  a  new  maritime  policy 
by  the  President.  So  far  no  policy  has 
been  announced  by  the  White  House. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  taken  an  arrogant  attitude  toward 
the  plight  of  the  martime  industry.  He 
seems  only  Intent  on  building  up  his  em- 
pire. He  clearly  does  not  care  about  find- 
ing solutions  to  maritime  problems. 

What  does  it  take  to  wake  up  the  ad- 
ministration? Must  we  sink  every  ship? 
Must  this  Nation's  international  ship- 
ping and  its  merchant  fleet  fall  to  abso- 
lute zero  before  the  White  House  does 
something? 

The  administration  says  it  Is  for  jobs. 
But  it  fails  to  propose  any  new  Ideas  for 
training  merchant  seamen.  And  so  ships 
sail  without  adequate  crews.  The  admin- 
istration says  it  is  for  building  industry. 
Yet  the  Transportation  Secretary  pro- 
poses exporting  jobs  and  industry  by 
building  American-flag  ships  in  foreign 
shipyards. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  recent  re- 
port by  Paul  Wohl  in  the  August  19,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
will  help  to  wake  up  the  White  House, 
before  it  is  too  late.  It  gives  hard  facts 
about  the  remarkable  growth  and  vigor 
of  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet. 

Soviets  Lead  World  in  Shipping  Buildup 
(By  PaiU  Wohl) 

Merchant  shipping  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
bridge  to  the  world.  Its  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion Increases  the  Kremlin's  bargaining 
power  In  world  affairs. 

During  the  Middle  East  crisis.  Western  In- 
terests asked  themselves  anxiously  whether 
the  Soviets  could  not  pick  up  all  or  part  of 
the  oil  which  the  Arab  states  refused  to  ship 
to  the  West. 

At  that  time  Soviet  tanker  tonnage  already 
was  more  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States  (2.726  million  gross  tons  as 
compared  to  4.568  million  gross  tons  as  of 
June.  1966) . 

There  was  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
might  charter  tanker  tonnage  under  Uber- 
lan  or  Norwegian  registry  (the  largest  tanker 
tonnage  In  the  world) .  But  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  various  retvsons,  was  not  ready  for  such 
an  undertaking. 

TOUNG    AND    SPEEDY 

Soviet  shipping  Is  engaged  in  a  more  solid 
enterprise.  Its  increase  during  the  past  five 
years  has  been  extraordinary  (from  5.5  to  9.5 
million  deadweight  tons),  faster  even  than 
that  of  Japan.  In  the  next  five  years  the 
Soviets  expect  to  expand  their  Merchant  Ma- 
rine from  its  present  9.5  to  15  or  17  million 
deadweight  tons. 

The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  is  one  of  the 
youngest  In  the  world.  Pour-fifths  of  its  ves- 
sels were  built  in  the  past  10  years;  two- 
thirds  have  a  speed  of  more  than  14  knots. 

In  the  past,  most  Soviet  merchantmen 
were  built  abroad.  Now  Soviet  yards  produce 
40  percent  of  the  new  tonnage.  Only  10  per- 
cent comes  from  capitalist  countries.  The 
balance  IS  built  In  Poland.  East  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  Romania,  and  Bulgaria.  The 
Soviets  supply  navigation  Instruments  and 
radio  equipment. 

For  Western  shipyards,  which  banked  on 
Soviet  orders  In  years  of  recession,  this  is  a 
severe  blow. 

The  Soviets  operate  29  shipping  lines  serv- 
icing i>ort«  In  38  countries.  Minister  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Victor  O.  Bakayev  told  the 
Moscow  weeJkly,  New  Times,  in  June. 

In  March,  It  was  reported  that  every  third 
day  a  Soviet  cargo  ship  called  at  an  Algerian 
port.  At  least  100  Soviet  vessels,  usually  fully 
loaded,  constantly  ply  the  West  African 
route.    On   the   return    voyage    from    Africa. 


Soviet  diesel  ships  now  frequently  are  char- 
tered by  West  European  firms. 

There  is  a  Soviet-French,  a  Soviet-Japa- 
nese, a  Soviet-Indian  and,  since  Pebruiiry, 
even  a  Soviet-Spanish  line.  There  also  are 
lines  run  Jointly  with  British,  West  German. 
Dutch  and  Belgian  firms. 

WhUe  In  the  past  the  Soviets  concentrated 
on  small,  sturdy  freighters,  they  now  buUd 
larger  ships  of  various  types.  Among  them; 
15,000-deadwelght-ton  cargo  liners  with  13.- 
000-horsepower  steam  turbines  capable  of 
making  19  kno!»  and  with  a  cruising  range, 
without  refueling,  of  more  than  12,000  miles! 

Another  standard-type  vessel  turned  out 
by  Soviet  yards  is  a  7,500-ton  cargo  ship  for 
service  in  the  Arctic.  These  ships,  which  can 
make  15  knots,  are  said  to  be  capable  of 
negotiating  the  northern  seaway  around 
Siberia  without  Icebreaker  support. 

In  tankers,  too,  the  Soviets  are  going  in 
for  bigger  vessels.  Today  the  average  Soviet 
tanker  has  little  more  than  half  the  average 
capacity  of  a  United  States  tanker.  But  the 
Leningrad  shipyards  now  are  turning  out 
so-called  Sonya-type  tankers  of  45,000  dead- 
weight tons,  which  ranks  among  the  larger 
ships  of  their  class.  Yugoslavia  is  building 
18,000-ton  tankers,  and  Poland.  16.000-ton 
tankers,  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

BIG    ANNUAL    INCREASB 

Prom  Italian  and  Japanese  shipyards  the 
Soviets  are  getting  refrigerator  vessels. 

There  are  few  passenger  ships. 

The  Soviet  ma-chant  fleet,  which  Increased 
by  435  percent  since  1950  (compared  with  a 
93  percent  Indrease  for  the  rest  of  the  world), 
now  adds  every  year  more  than  a  million 
gross  tons  to  Its  present  tonnage. 

(The  gross  ton  Is  the  traditional  measure- 
ment of  merchant  vessels:  It  Is  more  com- 
plex than  the  deadweight  ton,  because  It 
takes  in  the  size  of  the  hold.  Shipping  ton- 
nage In  gross  tons  is  usually  smaller  than 
the  same  tonnage  expressed  In  deadweight 
tons.  Thus,  total  United  States  tonnage  as 
of  June,  1966,  amounted  to  some  27  million 
deadweight  tons,  or  20  million  gross  tons.) 

In  1958,  the  Soviets  had  730  merchant  ves- 
sels. By  the  end  of  this  year  they  are  expected 
to  have  1,700  vessels.  A  recent  Inquiry  in  the 
shipyards  of  the  capitalist  world  indicates 
that  capitalist  tonnage  wUl  Increase  between 
1966  and  1970  by  20  to  25  percent.  In  the 
same  period  the  Soviet  Merchant  Marine  Is 
expected  to  Increase  by  50  percent. 

Coastwise  shipping  is  much  less  important 
than  in  the  past.  Today,  nine-tenths  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  shipping  capacity  Is  engaged 
In  international  trade,  but  part  of  Soviet  ex- 
ports still  Is  moTed  by  foreign  carriers. 

HALF    MOVED    BY    SEA 

According  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Bakayev 
In  Paris  last  April,  the  volume  of  Soviet  goods 
carried  by  foreign  merchant  vessels  last  vear 
was  equal  to  four  times  the  total  Soviet  marl- 
time  traffic  In  1958. 

More  than  half  of  Soviet  foreign  trade  now 
moves  by  sea  (In  1965,  nearly  92  million  tons 
out  of  174  million  tons;  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1960  were  44  million  tons  by  .^ea 
and  49  million  tons  by  rail;  the  total  in' 1960 
was  99  million  tons) . 

The  Soviets  have  very  little  maritime  trade 
with  the  United  States,  but  trade  with  Latin 
America  Is  increasing.  Between  8  and  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  Soviet  goods  are  moved  to  Cuba 
every  year.  The  long  Cuban  route  and  the 
even  longer  route  to  Vietnam  are  a  big  burden 
for  Soviet  merchant  ships. 

In  order  to  cope  with  these  dlstanrrs  the 
Soviet.s  seek  to  speed  up  their  tiirnover.  The 
Soviet  monthly  Morskol  Plot  (Maritime 
Fleet)  s.-iys  the  daily  turnover  in  Soviet-bloc 
ports  Is  larger  than  In  Western  ports. 

HUGE    PROFITS    LISTED 

According  to  Mr.  Bakayev,  Soviet  mercluint 
sliipping  has  become  a  profitable  enterprise, 
especially  since  the  Introduction  of  "Lib»r- 
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manism"  (a  system  whereby  profit  should 
be  the  main  test  of  the  efficiency  of  an 
enterprise) ,  as  it  is  called  In  the  West.  Thus 
the  Latvian  shipping  line  operating  mainly 
from  Riga  Is  supjxxsed  to  have  Increased  its 
turnover  In  overseas  traffic  by  11.5  percent 
since  last  July  and  Its  profits  by  26.6  percent. 

Altogether,  writes  Mr.  Bakayev  In  Pravda 
of  Aug.  1.  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has 
brought  m  several  hundred  million  rubles 
of  profit  In  recent  years. 

In  order  to  speed  up  operations,  computer 
techniques  have  been  introduced.  At  present 
there  Is  one  computer  center  in  Leningrad 
and  another  one  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Ministry  In  Moscow. 

Reading  Mr.  Bakayev.  one  must  assume 
that  Soviet  captains  are  accomplished  math- 
ematicians. WhUe  mathematics  always  has 
been  a  Russian  strong  point,  one  wonders 
how  Soviet  shipping  will  make  out  with 
the  amount  of  paper  work  In  store  for  It 
under  the  proposed  system  of  automation. 

But  progress  continues.  New  ports  have 
sprung  up  (they  also  are  under  the  Ministry 
of  Merchant  Marine) .  Thus  the  port  of  Eyl- 
chevak  near  Odessa  already  surpasses  Odes- 
sa in  freight  ttirnover.  In  the  Par  East  the 
Soviets  hope  to  expand  and  radically  mod- 
ernize the  port  of  Nakhodka  with  the  help 
of  the  Japanese.  Other  new  ports  are  being 
built  along  the  northern  sea  route, 
sovirrs  join  croups 
Merchant  shipping  Is  one  line  of  Soviet 
economic  activity  which  unfolds  under  the 
eyes  of  the  West.  There  can  be  no  "iron  cur- 
tain" in  international  shipping.  Thus  the 
Soviets  have  Joined  several  of  the  interna- 
tional shipping  conferences  through  which 
private  shipping  companies  seek  to  regulate 
freight  rates. 

The  Soviet  Union  belongs  to  almost  all 
International  maritime  conventions  and  Its 
vessels  have  participated  in  numerous  res- 
cue operations.  Last  year  the  Soviets  say  they 
saved  109  sailors  of  Greek,  Danish,  Japanese, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  origin. 

Soviet  seamen,  who  only  five  years  ago 
frequently  made  a  sloppy  appearance,  now 
are  fairly  well  dressed  and  their  ships  usual- 
ly look  freshly  painted  and  clean. 

The  emergence  of  the  Soviets  as  the  world's 
sixth  biggest  maritime  power,  ranking  be- 
hind the  United  States,  the  British  Oom- 
monwealth,  Norway,  Liberia,  Japan  and 
Greece  (In  this  order).  Is  an  entirely  new 
departure  and,  apparently,  only  a  beginning. 

While  Soviet  merchant  tonnage  Is  expected 
to  increase  by  60  perceat  In  the  current 
flve-year-plan  period.  It  alms  to  expand  its 
traffic  by  80  percent. 


Economy  Snaps  Back,  Foili  Bearish 
Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  EOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobart 
Roven,  a  perceptive  writer  on  economic 
affairs,  discussed  the  economy  and  the 
Presidents  request  for  increased  tax 
revenue  in  editions  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  August  20,  1967.  The  column 
usefully  ties  together  in  clear  fashion 
the  disparate  views  in  respect  to  the 
economy.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Place  It  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 


Economy  Snaps  Back,  Polls  Bearish  C»mcs 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Things  are  perking  up  again,  and  the 
pessimists  about  the  economy  have  had  to 
beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Some  of  them  had  con- 
fidently predicted  that  we'd  be  In  a  recession 
by  now. 

But  with  economic  activity  on  the  up-tlck, 
the  Gloomy  Gus  contingent  has  been  re- 
duced to  saying:  "It's  true  that  things  are 
brighter,  but  that  doesn't  mean  we're  In  for 
a  big  boom." 

We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  whether  the 
economy  develops  that  extra  edge  of  exuber- 
ance associated  with  excessive  demand.  It 
may  not.  especially  If  the  President's  defla- 
tionary program — composed  of  tax  Increases 
and  spending  cuts— gets  through  Congress. 

But  the  more  Important  point  is  that  the 
economy,  de.splte  the  wars  In  Vietnam  and 
the  cities  at  home,  has  come  smartly  through 
a  period  of  readjustment.  Once  again,  con- 
sumers are  In  the  stores — buying  instead  of 
looking— and  corporate  profit*,  which  had 
edged  down  early  in  the  year,  have  turned 
up  again. 

Throughout  the  whole  period  that  the 
Gloomy  Guses  were  crying  "recession,"  the 
over-all  unemployment  level  never  exceeded 
4  per  cent.  The  latest  figure  Is  3.9  per  cent. 
Economic  council  chairman  Gardner  Ack- 
ley  and  his  associates  proved  to  be  much  bet- 
ter forecasters  than  those  alarmists  who  saw 
disaster  ahead.  It  is  true  that  Ackley  &  Co. 
did  not  expect  1967  to  get  off  to  as  slow  a  start 
as  It  did.  But  to  their  credit,  they  recom- 
mended stimulative  actions  earlier  this  year 
when  they  were  necessary. 

The  latest  Pederal  Resene  Board  produc- 
tion Index,  for  July,  is  almost  as  high  as  the 
level  of  a  year  ago,  although  still  down  from 
the  December  peak.  Personal  Income  In  both 
June  and  July  increased  briskly. 

This  adds  up,  as  Ackley  says,  to  evidence  of 
an  economy  that  is  once  again  "buoyant." 
Even  a  critic  like  economist  Pierre  Rlnfret 
concedes  that  a  recovery  has  taken  place,  and 
that  Gross  National  Product  in  the  4th  quar- 
ter of  this  year  will  be  running  at  a  rate  of 
$805  billion. 

That  Implies  an  advance  In  the  July-Sep- 
tember period,  and  again  In  the  October- 
December  quarter  of  a  boom-style  $15  billion 
for  each  three  months. 

All  of  the  foregoing  might  be  Just  an  ex- 
ercise in  flnger-polnting  at  those  who  haven't 
yet  had  the  good  grace  to  say  they  were 
wrong,  were  It  not  for  the  painful  fact  that 
these  same  misguided  worriers  now  insist 
that  higher  taxes  will  end  the  "incipient 
boomlet." 

Better,  says  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torially, to  cut  expenditures  for  the  space 
program,  agriculture,  and  other  nonmllltary 
endeavors.  Thus,  the  New  York  Times  Joins 
hands  with  some  members  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — and  others  who  need  a  re- 
fresher course  in  basic  economics— who  fall 
to  see  that  cutting  spending  is  Just  as  de- 
flationary as  raising  taxes. 

The  Times  can't  have  It  both  wavs.  If  it 
fears  that  boosted  taxes  would  cut  short  the 
•boomlet."  It  should  have  the  same  concern 
about  reduced  spending. 

Another  strange  argument  put  forward 
against  raising  taxes  Is  that  the  Government 
has  such  a  big  debt  to  carrv  that  borrowing 
another  $7.4  billion  (the  amount  to  be 
brought  into  the  Treasury  In  fiscal  1968  by 
higher  taxes)  wouldn't  matter  much. 
economic  impact 
Tell  that  to  the  housing  Industry  and 
municipalities  whose  tongues  were  hanging 
out  last  year  for  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars  that  they  couldn't  borrow! 

It  would  be  Just  dandy  if  the  'nmes  could 
have  its  way.  and  the  Vietnam  escalation 
ended.  That  would  reorder  the  Nation's  pri- 
orities, and  we  wouldn't  be  in  the  present 
budgetary  bind. 


But  that  Is  Just  wishful  thinking  at  the 
moment.  Critics  must  be  realistic,  even  when 
It  htirts.  Por  example,  it  would  be  nice  to 
have  tax  reform,  as  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss  suggests.  But  Congress  Isn't  going  to 
pass  a  reform  bill  at  this  session.  And  tax 
reform  bills,  anyway,  rarely  yield  revenue: 
what  Is  gained  from  plugged  loopholes  is  gen- 
erally distributed  elsewhere. 

Nor  Is  It  realistic  to  think  that  Congress 
will  cut  spending  by  significant  amounts — 
not  In  wasteful  areas  like  space  and  certainly 
not  In  unnecessary  subsidies  for  the  water, 
transportation,  and  agriculture  lobby  inter- 
ests. 

Unless  the  Nation  is  ready  to  accept  a  7 
and  8  per  cent  Interest  rate  structure.  It  thus 
must  acknowledge  the  unhappy  need  for 
higher  taxes.  Fighting  a  war  on  borrowed 
money  alone  means  that  the  price  of  money 
will  have  to  go  up.  And  higher  interest  rate's 
hit  the  economy  In  an  uneven  way.. 

Among  other  things,  higher  Interest  rates 
put  a  crimp  In  the  construction  Industry. 
And  let's  face  it,  the  construction  industry  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  Jobs  for  unsklfied 
and  less-skilled  Negro  labor. 

The  festering  problems  of  the  cities  al- 
ready reflecting  the  Nation's  preoccupation 
with  the  Vietnam  war,  would  be  worsened  If 
we  try  to  pay  for  all  of  its  costs  by  cutting 
other  spending  or  letting  interest  rates  soar 


Newport,  Tenn.,  Plain  Talk  Editorializes 
on  Oar  Nuclear  Ed^e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Ai>- 
pendix  of  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  August  17,  1967,  Newport, 
Tenn..  Plain  Talk,  which  I  am  siure  will 
be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record. 

I  think  we  will  also  agree  that  we  can- 
not permit  a  nuclear  gap  to  exist,  and  I 
hope  we  will  take  all  the  necessary  action 
to  prevent  such  an  occurrence. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
OtJB  Ncci-EAR  Edge 

Of  growing  concern  to  a  number  of  legis- 
lators In  Congress  Is  the  prospect  of  a  change 
In  the  nuclear  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  A  recent  report  by  the 
American  Security  Council  to  the  House 
Armed  Service  Committee  Is  the  cause  of 
some  of  it 

The  implications  of  the  report  are  grave 
and  if  it's  an  accurate  projection  of  the 
future  trend  the  United  States  is  on  the  way 
to  losing  its  once-great  nuclear  weapons  edge 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  By  1971,  says  the  re- 
port, "a  massive  megatonnage  gap  will  have 
developed." 

The  report  blames  civilian  leaders  in  the 
Pentagon,  notably  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara,  for  a  slowdown  in  U.S.  nu- 
clear weapons  progress.  The  U.S.S.R.  Is  re- 
portedly well  ahead  of  the  United  States  In 
two  vital  categories — anti-missile  defense 
and   orbital   bomb   capacity. 

The  report  Indicts  civilian  leaders  in 
charging  them  with  discounting  chances  of 
a  Russian  attack,  with  believing  that  Russia 
desires  to  live  In  peaceful  co-existence. 

Whether  or  not  estimates  of  Russia's  In- 
tensions are  accurate.  It  would  be  folly  to 
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allow  a  nuclear  weapons  gap  to  develop.  Such 
a  gap  was  alleged  In  the  I960  presidential 
election  campaign — and  It  later  turned  out 
no  gap  had,  after  all,  existed.  It  a  gap  Is 
indeed  developing  today.  Congress  must  take 
the  necessary  action,  even  at  considerable 
cost  to  reverse  the  trend. 


India's  Prosrest  With  Self-Help  Pro- 
grams— Rebattal  to  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  Minority  Views  on  India  and 
United  States  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
recent  committee  report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1967,  H.R.  12048,  a 
minority  of  the  foreigfn  afifairs  committee 
was  highly  critical  of  the  policies  of 
India,  a  major  recipient  of  U.S.  aid  funds. 
I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  some  of  their  criticisms.  I 
believe  that  India  has  made  progress  on  a 
number  of  fronts. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  food 
production. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment announced,  on  its  own  and  not  as  a 
result  of  "pressuring"  from  the  outside, 
that  Increased  agriculture  production 
would  be  given  top  priority  In  its  develop- 
ment plans  and  that  a  whole  new  strategy 
wo\ild  be  pursued.  This  strategy  relies 
very  heavily  on  providing  modem  Inputs 
like  fertilizer,  new  seeds,  and  water  plus 
the  assurance  of  attractive  prices  to  the 
food  producers  to  enable  them  to  use 
these  modem  inputs  at  a  profit.  The  rapid 
introduction  of  these  new  inputs  would 
not  be  possible  without  the  groundwork 
that  has  been  laid  over  the  past  15  years 
through  demonstration,  extension  and 
information  programs  to  acquaint  the 
Indian  farmer  with  new  techniques. 

Even  though  only  2  years  has  passed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural 
revolution  in  India,  significant  progress 
has  been  accomplished.  Outlays  for  agri- 
culture and  community  development  ac- 
count for  about  18  percent  of  total  de- 
velopment outlays  in  1966-67,  compared 
with  14  percent  in  1965-66  and  an  average 
of  less  than  13  percent  in  the  first  4  years 
of  the  third  plan. 

Indian  fertilizer  consumption  has  also 
expanding  very  rapidly.  India's  import 
bill  for  fertilizer  has  increfised  from  $65 
million  in  1965  to  an  estimated  $300  mil- 
lion this  year.  Domestic  production  of 
fertilizer  is  also  increasing  from  about 
375,000  tons  in  1964-65  to  a  target  of  al- 
most 600,000  tons  in  1966-67. 

There  are  other  new  programs  which 
have  been  started.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  a  target  of  sowing  15  million 
acres  with  new  high  yielding  varieties  of 
seed  during  the  current  crop  year  and 
32  million  by  the  end  of  1971. 

New  programs  have  been  started  to 
survey  the  water  resources  of  Northern 
India,  and  to  bring  about  more  efifective 


utilization  of  available  water  in  support 
of  intensive  agi-iculture  rather  than  as 
drought  relief.  By  1971  acreage  under  ir- 
rigation is  expected  to  reach  HI  million 
acres  or  about  one-third  of  all  of  India's 
cultivated  farmland.  New  credit  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated  to  extend 
credit  to  farmers  on  the  basis  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  on  the  basis  of  fixed 
assets. 

Recent  reports  on  the  Indian  crop 
year  which  ended  April  1967  give  evi- 
dence that  price  incentives,  fertilizers 
and  new  seeds  may  be  taking  hold.  The 
rice  production  in  South  Indian  States 
not  affected  by  the  second  drought  ex- 
ceeded the  alltime  high,  and  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  imixirtant  "bread  basket" 
states  of  Punjab  and  Uttar  Pradesh  also 
exceeded__the  previous  record  levels  of 
1964-65. 

There  is  every  reason  to  think  that, 
given  continuation  of  these  new  pro- 
grams, normal  monsoons  and  given  a 
continuation  of  assistance  programs 
from  the  United  States  and  others,  that 
India  can  become  self-sufHcient  in  food 
by  the  mid-1970's. 

A  second  criticLsm  contained  in  the 
minority  report  dealt  with  the  question 
of  rat  control  and  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  people  relating  to  cows. 

There  have  been  many  stories  on  loss 
of  grain  because  of  rats  and  cows.  The 
Indian  Government  is  well  aware  of  the 
rat  problem  and  sponsored  a  Rodent 
Symposium  in  December  1966.  Subse- 
quently, a  center  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  this  area  has  been  set  up  by  the 
Government.  On  the  basis  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  this  center,  methods 
and  pesticides  to  control  rats  and  insects 
have  been  developed  and  are  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  India.  During  1967-68 
nearly  four  times  more  money  Is  being 
budgeted  for  state  government  rat  con- 
trol programs. 

Many  of  the  cows  in  India  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  rural  economy  where 
their  primary  use  is  for  power  for  siich 
farm  operations  as  irrigation,  threshing 
and  tran.sportation.  They  are  also  a 
source  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  and  of  milk 
and  dairy  products.  The  nixmber  of  cows 
milked  each  year  averages  close  to  100 
million.  There  are  also  large  numbers  of 
old  and  unproductive  cattle.  An  orga- 
nized effort  is  being  made  to  herd  unpro- 
ductive cows  into  forests  or  other  segre- 
gated areas  where  they  can  be  wor- 
shiped without  so  costly  a  drain  on 
Indian  food  resources. 

A  third  criticism  in  the  minority  re- 
port dealt  with  the  problems  of  popula- 
tion growth. 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
population  growth  within  manageable 
proportions,  the  Indians  set  a  goal  of  re- 
ducing the  birth  rate  from  the  present 
41  per  thousand  per  annum  to  25,  within 
a  decade. 

Family  planning  Is  a  state  subject 
under  the  constitution  and  therefore  the 
implementation  of  the  program  rests 
with  the  state  governments.  However,  In 
eflfect,  96  to  97  percent  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  family  planning  program  is 
met  by  the  central  government.  For 
1966-67  over  $19  million  was  provided 
and  for  1967-68.  $41  million  has  been 
provided  In  the  budget  for  family  plan- 


ning. The  latter  figure  is  higher  than  the 
total  family  planning  expenditure  during 
the  entire  third  5-year  plan  period. 

Fourth,  is  the  question  of  India's  for- 
eign policy. 

Indian  foreign  policy  during  the  recent 
Middle  East  crisis  reflects  her  past  sup- 
port of  President  Nasser  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  Arab  world.  India's 
desire  to  maintain  a  position  of  influence 
in  the  Afro- Asian  camp  has  played  a  key 
role  in  her  support  of  Nasser.  Neverthe- 
less, not  all  Indians  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  as  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
democracy,  lively  debate  about  India's 
real  interest  in  the  Middle  East  took 
place  within  India.  Despite  the  strong 
support  given  the  United  Arab  Republic 
by  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  she  has  ex- 
plicitly dissociated  India's  position  from 
Arab  avowals  to  accomplish  Israel's  de- 
struction. India  has  supported  Israel's 
right  to  existence. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
our  foreign  aid  program  in  India  is  ac- 
complishing its  aims.  India  Is  the  largest 
free  nation  In  the  developing  world.  It 
deserves  the  support  and  encouragment 
of  the  democracy  whose  traditions  and 
wealth  put  it  in  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion to  lend  assistance — the  United 
States  of  America.  Congress  will  reflect 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  in  continuing  our  aid 
to  India. 
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The  Carroll  Coonty  Farm  Museum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  Americans,  born  and 
raised  in  cities,  a  visit  to  a  present-day 
farm  is  like  a  trip  into  a  different  world. 
For  all  of  us,  including  modem  farmers, 
a  chance  to  observe  the  agricultural 
methods  of  the  past  is  a  rare  and  valu- 
able opportunity,  both  educational  and 
enjoyable. 

Just  such  an  opportunity  is  now  avail- 
able in  Westminster,  Md.,  In  the  midst 
of  beautiful  Carroll  County,  just  a  short 
drive  from  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
The  Carroll  County  Farm  Museum,  al- 
ready a  very  popular  attraction,  offers 
us  excellent  displays  of  all  of  the  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  furnishings  of  a 
typical  19th-century  farm.  On  selected 
days,  the  farm  museum  also  features 
demonstrations  of  various  crafts,  per- 
formed by  Individuals  who  have  pre- 
served and  mastered  the  now-vanishing 
practical  arts  which  the  pioneers  relied 
on. 

The  success  of  the  farm  museum  is  a 
tribute  to  the  perception  and  energies  of 
countless  citizens  of  Carroll  County,  who 
had  the  vision  and  imagination  to  con- 
vert the  "Old  Folks  Home"  Into  this 
museum  of  agricultural  history,  and  who 
contributed  both  the  antiques  which  now 
grace  the  museum,  and  the  many  hours 
required  to  restore  the  property  and  its 
fascinating  displays. 


I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  and  friends  to  visit 
this  imique  and  intriguing  museum  at 
the  first  opportunity,  and  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  following  de- 
scription of  it  by  Maryland's  own  Anne 
Christmas  which  appeared  in  the  travel 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
13,  1967: 

A  New  Maryland  Museum  Down  on  the 

Farm 

(By  Anne  Christmas) 

Westminster,  Md. — A  19tli-century  farm 
filled  with  relics  of  a  nearly  forgotten  era  is 
the  setting  for  the  Carroll  County  Farm  Mu- 
seum, one  of  Maryland's  newest  tourist  at- 
tractions. 

The  story  of  how  the  museum  came  into 
being  is  an  Interesting  one.  Some  j.ars  ago, 
residents  of  Westminster  noted  that  subdi- 
visions were  encroaching  rapidly  around  a 
beautiful  142-acre  tract  of  county-owned 
land  within  the  city  Umits.  This  last  bit  of 
farmland  inside  Westminster  waa  known  aa 
"The  Old  Polks  Home,"  and.  when  Its  inhabi- 
tants dwindled  to  six,  the  facility  was  phased 
out. 

This  left  the  place  unoccupied,  and  an  im- 
mediate target  for  real-estate  developers. 
They  envisioned  an  extension  of  the  attrac- 
tive communities  already  flanking  the  prop- 
erty's botindarles. 

The  Carroll  County  Commission  named  a 
Citizens  Committee  to  establish  a  farm  mu- 
seum to  preserve  some  memories  of  the 
area's  rich  agricultural  heritage — "Just  In 
case  a  generation  mJght  grow  up  without 
being  able  to  recognize  a  plow,  or  even  a 
cow,"  ae  one  of  the  group  commented. 

BANK    BARN 

The  buildings  of  "The  Old  Polks  Home" 
were  well  »\Ut€d  to  the  project.  The  key 
structure  was  a  bank  bam,  which  ranks 
among  Maryland's  best  examples  of  early 
19th-century  construction.  A  series  of 
rooms — they  are  built  along  one  side  of  the 
bam  to  serve  as  a  dormitory — was  Ideal  for 
small  exhibits  of  farm  crafts,  such  as  spin- 
ning, butterchurnlng,  weaving,  chalr-canlng 
and  baking. 

The  main  house,  somewhat  dreary  and  in 
need  of  refurbishing  when  the  museum's 
board  of  governors  Inherited  it  In  1865.  none- 
theless was  stoutly  built  with  classically 
simple  lines.  Its  30  rooms  underwent  a  major 
overhaul  last  year. 

Most  of  the  rooms  of  this  typical  farm 
dwelling  are  now  open  to  the  public  for  the 
first  time.  Many  a  Maryland  attic  was  raided 
and  many  a  long  hour  was  spent  by  antiques 
buffs  In  acquiring  furniture  suitable  for  the 
house. 

QUAINT   KITCHEN 

The  Citizens  Committee  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  results  it  has  produced  in 
setting  up  a  quaint  old  kitchen.  Items  there 
Include  fireplace  implements,  a  dough  Iwx,  a 
hutch  cupboard  and  ladderback  chairs. 

A  child's  bedroom  has  a  four-poster  wal- 
nut bed  and  a  complete  set  of  :9th-century 
doll  furniture.  Two  other  bedrooms,  the  cus- 
tomary "summer  kitchen"  and  a  bake-oven 
»t>om  recently  were  furnished  with  suitable 
antiques  and  opened  for  inspection  by  vis- 
itors. 

Most  of  the  land  in  surrounding  Carroll 
County  is  used  for  growing  com,  wheat  and 
hay,  with  beef  and  dairy  cattle  as  Important 
byproducts.  In  keeping  with  tocal  custom, 
the  farm  museum's  acreage  has  been  planted 
In  grass,  along  with  demonstration  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  buckwheat  and  broom- 
corn. 

^^foi'e  Its  formal  opening  last  summer, 
the  museum  received  some  1,000  arUcles 
from  200  individuals  and  organizations.  Now 
taat  the  farm  Is  open  regularly  each  week- 
end and  holidays,  many  more  people  have 


become  interested  in  contributing  antiques 
and  farm  memorabilia. 

One  of  its  treasures  Is  a  wagon  that  was 
one  of  the  first  to  deliver  mall  in  Carroll 
County,  where  rural  free  delivery  was  begun 
in  1899.  Also  in  the  bam  area  are  early  reap- 
ers, threshing  machines,  furrow  and  shovel 
plows,  harnesses,  oxen-yokes  and  carnages. 

Implements  for  shoeing  horses,  making 
brooms,  quilting,  woodworking  and  the  like 
also  are  on  view  every  weekend  throughout 
the  season,  which  ends  Oct.  31.  Visiting 
hours  are  noon  untu  7  P.M.  during  August, 
and  from  noon  to  5  P.M.  in  September  and 
October.  Admission  is  75  cents  for  adults 
and  25  cents  for  children  between  12  and 
18  years  old. 

CRATT    DATS 

In  addition,  on  "craft  days"  experts  in 
many  of  these  nearly  forgotten  arts  are  on 
hand  to  show  how  the  pioneers  performed 
these  tasks.  Dates  for  such  demonstrations 
are  next  Saturday,  when  the  accent  will  be 
on  threshing  and  tobacco  harvesting;  Sept. 
7-10,  when  the  Mason-Dixon  Steam  Society 
holds  its  annual  show,  and  Oct.  14.  when 
"Pall  Harvest  Day"  will  attract  thousands  of 
visitors  to  enjoy  Maryland's  spectacular  au- 
tumn foUage.  as  well  as  the  farm  operations. 

Westminster  Is  only  35  miles  from  Balti- 
more, and  can  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bal- 
timore Beltway  (Interstate  685)  west  to  the 
Plkesvllle-Relstertown  exit  and  then  U.S. 
140.  The  highway  goes  through  some  glori- 
ous open  land.  Including  Green  Spring  Val- 
ley, Maryland's  most  beautiful  fox-hunting 
country. 

The  village  of  Glyndon.  only  a  mile  or  two 
east  for  Relstertown  on  U.S.  140,  Is  the  home 
of  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  each  April.  Many 
enthusiasts  of  timber  racing  make  a  special 
trip  there  to  view  the  tremendous  fences  on 
the  course,  which  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  difficult  steeplechase  tests  In  the  world. 


Corn  Price  Dro|>— What  It  Means 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  August  13  issue  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil.  It  points  out  what  a  30 -cent 
drop  In  the  price  of  com  means  to  the 
people  In  a  single  county.  Multiply  this 
by  the  hundreds  of  counties  in  the  Mid- 
west. The  effect  on  the  people  is  dis- 
astrous. 

I  think  the  article  is  very  thought- 
provoking  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House : 

It   Will   Mean   »5.1    Million   Less 
"Okay",  says  the  dty  guy.  "So  the  price  of 
corn  Is  down.  What  do  I  care?  What  does  It 
mean  to  me?" 

Maybe  this  Is  right.  Maybe  so  few  people 
live  and  work  on  farms  any  more  that  the 
price  received  for  farm  products  Is  of  little 
Interest.  So  let's  put  the  whole  situation  In  a 
different  light  to  try  to  draw  attention  to 
what  is  a  very  real  problem. 

Pottawattamie  Coimty  Is  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  17  miUlon  bushels  of  corn  in  1967. 
The  price  of  com  when  the  new  harvest 
■tarts,  about  60  days  from  now.  Is  certain  to 
be  30  cents  below  the  level  of  last  year,  That 
means  that  the  com  crop  will  be  worth  $5.1 
mUllon  leoa  than  11  last  year's  prices  had  nre- 
valled. 


Farmers  are  accustomed  to  being  pushed 
around  so  although  there  will  be  some  grum- 
bling and  criticism,  little  will  be  heard  about 
It.  But  what  if  the  same  kind  of  income  drop 
were  to  be  sustained  by  our  wage-earners. 
What  if  5,100  of  the  salaried  men  of  this 
county  were  to  be  notified  that  they  were 
going  to  receive  » 1.000  each  less  thu  year 
than  last  for  the  same  amount  of  work?" 

Would  this  raise  the  roof?  You  bet  it 
would.  These  5.100  wage-earners  would  rep- 
resent about  25  per  cent  of  the  families  In 
this  county  and  this  kind  of  Income  reduc- 
tion would  mean  consternation. 

Or  to  spread  the  drop  In  income  even 
farther,  if  10.200  workers  were  to  have  their 
earrungs  reduced  by  $500  per  year  each,  the 
resulting  decline  in  economic  activity  in  this 
county  would  be  the  same  as  the  projected 
decrease  in  corn  prices.  Would  this  be  worth 
a  lot  of  comment?  You  know  it  would;  In 
fact  we  might  have  some  riots  of  oiu'  own 
right  here. 

Why  then  should  the  farmer  have  to  take 
this  kind  of  cut  In  earnings  without  squawk- 
ing? He  shouldn't.  He  ought  to  raise  cain 
and  keep  raising  It  xuiUl  something  is  done. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  he  has  a  lot  more 
to  complain  about  than  moet  of  the  people 
who  are  keeping  the  country  in  a  state  of 
pandemonium  right  now. 


Crash  Regimentation? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ZLLINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  enjoy  and  appreciate 
an  editorial  entitled  "Crash  Regimenta- 
tion?" which  appeared  recently  In  the 
Des  Plaines  Valley  News. 

The  editorial  follows : 

1  From  the  Desplalnes  Valley  News, 

July  27,  1967) 

Crash  Regimxntation? 

No  one  seems  to  be  paying  attention  to  all 
the  latest  crash  legislation  (reglmentaUon?) 
Imposed  on  us  by  Congress  lately. 

The  stock  market  goes  down.  "Crash"  In- 
vestigations and  profit  margins  are  hastUy 
Imposed  by  Federal  Bureaus.  It  goes  up  and 
"crash"  Inflation  practices  and  scrutiny  Is 
ordered  by  PTC. 

Two  giant  firms  att<'mpt  to  merge.  "Crash  " 
rulings  are  ordered  to  halt  the  practice. 

Rail  workers  go  on  strike.  Nothing  happens 
unUl  they  do.  then  "Crash"  rulings  are 
passed  prohibiting  this  practice. 

Two  planes  crash.  Congress  hurriedly  or- 
ders a  "Crash"  investigation  on  the  incident. 
It  does  this  after  every  such  plane  crash. 

An  attorney  writes  a  book  about  auto 
safety.  Congress  hurriedly  holds  hearings  to 
investigate  and  make  rulings.  Another  author 
writes  about  the  effects  of  chemical  Insect 
control,  so  to  the  rescue  comes  a  Federal 
Bureau  with  a  crash  program. 

Conditions  in  large  cities  cause  riots.  So 
crash  rulings  are  sought  to  forbid  such  prac- 
tices. 

College  students  take  to  LSD,  so  national 
legislation  is  asked  to  end  that  practice. 

Cigarette  smoking  Is  connected  with  can- 
cer somehow.  So  a  Federal  Bureau  orders 
warnings  on  all  packages  (sales  continue  to 
climb)  and  now  seeks  to  have  equal  time 
with  each  commercial  on  that  product. 

The  population  Increases.  Btireatis  hur- 
riedly pass  out  information  pcunphlets  and 
birth  control  pills. 
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A  flst  fight  occurs  In  Africa.  Suddenly  huge 
U.S.  transport  planes  appear  over  that  place. 
Israel  forces  damage  all  of  the  Arabian  tanks 
roUlnj}  to  Invade  their  borders.  Somehow  a 
U.S.  communications  ship  "happens"  to  be 
there  (to  protect  citizens  that  have  been 
evacuated  earlier  naturally)  and  Is  damaged. 

Teachers  strike  and  national  rulings  are 
sought  to  halt  the  practice.  Truckers  strike, 
so  more  rulings  are  sought. 

Note  that  in  each  incident  or  case,  the 
"crash"  legislation  had  been  imposed  follow- 
ing the  act  rather  than  trying  to  find  out  just 
what  had  caused  the  Incident. 

It's  Just  like  firemen  seeking  to  outlaw  fires 
without  seeking  their  causes.  If  an  evil  must 
build  up  to  the  point  that  a  disaster  occurs, 
the  method  has  been  to  outlaw  the  fire  rather 
than  seek  its  cause. 

The  threads  of  federal  regimentation  are 
like  those  of  a  spider  web.  The  fly  cannot  see 
the  web  until  snagged  and  removed  from 
society. 

"Crash"  legislation  leaves  no  time  for  care- 
ful thought,  analysis  or  deliberation.  It  calls 
for  dictatorship  (do  this  or  else  laws)  hastily 
Imposed. 

Memy  will  argue  that  "crash"  legislation  has 
accomplished  some  good.  Perhaps  it  has,  but 
at  what  price  in  dictatorship?  And  ha«  it 
cured  the  problem  or  its  causes? 

Note  that  our  apathy  toward  the  disaster 
lies  dormant  until  the  cancer  occurs,  caus- 
ing awareness  and.  fear;  so  federal  laws  are 
asked  and  the  causes  of  the  disaster  still  re- 
main In  need  of  treatment. 

Currently,  a  "crash"  extra  six  i>ercent  fed- 
eral income  surtax  Is  sought  besides  all  those 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  state  legislature  effec- 
tive August  1. 


Praise  for  Percy  Housing  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  commented  edi- 
torially on  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  my  friend  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  and  cosponsored  in 
the  House  by  me.  I  commend  the  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  all. 

(Prom    the    Cincinnati    Enquirer,    Aug.    13, 

1967] 

Wht   Ovehlook   the   Pehct   Plan? 

Administration  supporters  in  Congress  are 
engaged  in  a  flurry  of  activity  to  step  up  the 
flow  of  Federal  aid  to  the  nation's  big  cities — 
and  in  particular  to  Its  low-income  Inhabi- 
tants. None,  however,  has  given  more  than 
passing  attention  to  the  most  Ingenious 
formula  of  its  kind  to  find  its  way  into  the 
legislative  hopper  in  many  years. 

One  reason  may  be  that  its  author  Is  Sen. 
Charles  H.  Percy  (R.,  111.),  who  has  per- 
formed the  remarkable  feat  of  enlisting  every 
Senate  Republican  as  a  cosponsor. 

Another  may  be  that,  unlike  most  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  the  field,  the  Percy  plan 
leans  almost  exclusively  upon  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  government. 

What  Senator  Percy  is  advocating,  specifi- 
cally, is  the"  establishment  of  a  National 
Home  Ownership  Foundation  to  provide  mil- 
lions of  low-income  Americans  with  the  re- 
sources to  buy  their  own  homes  as  an  alter- 
native to  being  herded  into  public  housing 
projecta. 

Briefly  put.  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foundation  would  raise  as  much  as  (2  bil- 
lion In  private  capital  through  the  sale  of 


guaranteed  debentures.  That  capital  would 
then  be  loaned  to  nonprofit  associations  to 
build  or  re.store  homes  that  could  be  sold  at 
not  more  than  $12,500  on  long-term  loans  at 
3%  interest.  The  taxpayers'  share  would  be 
limited  to  subsidizing  the  3  To  interest  sub- 
sidy. 

■file  benefits  of  the  Percy  program  are 
obvious. 

For  one  thing.  It  represents  the  only  for- 
mula through  which  many  low-Income  fam- 
ilies can  ever  approach  home  ownership  with 
the  sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  that 
generally  accompanies  it.  Moving  into  a  pub- 
lic housing  project,  by  way  of  contrast,  often 
commits  such  a  large  share  of  a  low-income 
family's  income  that  home  ownership  simply 
vanlslies  forever  as  a  realizable  goal. 

For  another,  what  Senator  Percy  proposes 
could  be  a  prime  factor  in  reclaiming  sub- 
standard neighborhoods  and  making  them 
habii.ible  again. 

Richard  Cloward  or  Columbia  University's 
School  of  Social  Work  cited  some  statistics 
in  an  appearance  before  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  not  long 
ago  that  create  some  serious  doubts  about 
the  scope  of  existing  Federal  housing 
programs. 

"Since  the  public  housing  program  was 
legislated  in  1983,"  Mr.  Cloward  notes,  "some 
600.000  low-income  housing  units  have  been 
built,  but  in  the  last  15  years  urban  renewal 
and  highway  construction  alone  have  de- 
molished 700,000  low-rental  units.  If  we  add 
to  this  figure  the  low-rental  housing  de- 
stroyed by  various  Federal  mortgage  and  tax- 
abatement  programs  ...  it  Is  estimated  that 
probably  one  million  low-Income  units  have 
been  destroyed  In  this  15-year  period. 

"In  the  same  period,  urban  renewal  has 
built  at  the  most  100.000  new  units.  So.  in 
a  little  more  than  three  decades  the  net  loss 
In  low-Income  housing  Is  probably  about 
250.000  units.  .  .  .  The  same  story  has  been 
repeated  all  over  the  nation:  urban  renewals 
that  demolish  low-income  housing  and  new 
highways  that  run  through  the  ghetto  have 
compressed  people  further  and  further  Into 
fewer  and  fewer  and  worse  and  worse 
buildings." 

I  twould  take  some  expert  exploration  to 
determine  precisely  the  extent  to  which  Sen- 
ator Percys  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation could  reverse  the  trends  of  the  last 
three  decades.  But  it  seems  a  creative  con- 
tribution to  one  of  the  nation's  basic  prob- 
lems and  deserves,  as  a  result,  considerably 
more  attention  than  it  has  received  to  date. 


Conference  Report  on  S.  16 


SPEECH 
op 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    M.\SSACHt7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  speedily  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  conference  report  now  before 
us  on  S.  16,  which  provides  a  more  equi- 
table and  realistic  extension  of  benefits 
to  all  our  war  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

This  conference  report  represents  *a 
just  compromise  agreement  of  our  per- 
sistent congressional  efforts  to  enact  rea- 
sonable legislation  to  justly  liberalize 
pension  benefits  for  older  veterans  and 
simultaneously  extend  the  full  range  of 
our  traditional  wartime  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  current  military  service. 


In  substance.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference bill  will  provide  an  average  5  per- 
cent greatly  needed  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  pension  benefits  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors  of  all  wars;  authorize 
full  wartime  benefits  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  regardless  of  where  they  have 
served;  increase  subsistence  allowances 
for  veterans  in  college;  initiate  urgently- 
required  job  training  programs,  and  ex- 
tend the  Veterans'  Administration  home 
loan  guarantee  program  for  World  War 
II  veterans  for  3  years.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  provisions  designed  to  im- 
prove and  balance  our  veterans  benefits 
program  that  have  already  been  fully 
and  carefully  explained  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  that  need  no  fur- 
ther recitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord  with  the  advo- 
cation of  myself  and  a  great  many  other 
Members  of  the  House,  I  am  gratified  for 
the  pledge  inherent  in  this  bill  and  em- 
phasized by  our  esteemed  committee 
chairman  that  action  will  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future,  in  avoidance  of  some 
past  confusion  and  misimderstanding,  to 
Insure  that  any  increases  we  may  grant 
in  social  security  payments  will  not  de- 
prive veterans  and  their  widows  and 
their  families  of  any  of  the  benefits  au- 
thorized in  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  there  has  never 
been  a  more  opportune  time  in  our  his- 
tory for  this  Nation  and  this  Congress  to 
demonstrate  conscioiisness  of  the  moral 
obligation  we  have  and  the  patriotic 
concern  we  feel  toward  our  veterans  and 
their  families.  Let  us,  then,  recognize  this 
opportunity  and  promptly  approve  this 
bill  in  the  national  interest. 


Abba  Eban  Sums  Up  5-Week 
Mideast  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK  .. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  21, 
1967,  Israel's  Foreign  Minister,  Abba 
Eban,  presented  his  firml  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  present  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East. 

While  the  Arabs  are  presently  being 
rearmed  and  are  threatening  to  bring 
war  once  again  to  the  Middle  East,  Abba 
Eban  continued  to  stress  Israel's  wish  for 
f.  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  comm3nd  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  Foreign  Minister 
Abba  Eban's  speech  which  appeared  in 
the  July  27,  1967,  issue  of  the  American 
Examiner. 

The  text  follows: 

Abba  Esan  StjMS  Up  5-Week  Miolast 
Debate 
not  an  act  op  abdica  1  ion 
Israel   leaves  the   General   Assembly   with 
strengthened  resolve  to  work  tbr  the  attain- 
ment of  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  The  As- 
sembly has  had  many  moments  of  tension 
and  even  of  vehemence.  But  there  Is  no  rea- 


ton  to  regard  the  result  as  one  of  paralysis. 
The  rejection  of  unjust  and  Intemperate 
charges  against  a  Member  State  is  not  an  act 
of  abdication;  It  Is  an  .^ct  of  considered 
Judgment. 

Despite  the  intense  and  powerful  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  It,  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  declined  to  violate  Justice  or  to  be- 
tray truth.  Thus,  It  has  refused  to  mlrep- 
resent  Israel's  fight  for  survival  as  "aggres- 
sion." A  majority  of  Its  Members  have  seen 
the  recent  hostilities,  in  the  long  and  sombre 
context  of  the  events  which  preceded  them. 
Nineteen  years  of  Implacable  hostility 
reached  a  climax  In  May  1967.  when  a  small 
State  found  Itself  encircled,  besieged,  block- 
aded and  openly  menaced  with  destruction. 

Nothing  in  contemporary  history  Is  com- 
parable with  the  Intense  and  virulent  bel- 
ligerency which  has  best  Israel  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  its  Independence.  No  other 
State  In  our  time  has  been  required  to  live 
on  such  a  slender  margin  of  security  or  In 
the  shadow  of  such  a  constant  threat.  When 
the  noose  was  tightened  around  Its  neck  two 
months  ago,  Israel's  lonely  reslstence  became 
the  only  alternative  to  a  disaster  which 
would  have  weighed  Intolerably  upon  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  For  if  the  openly 
avowed  plan  of  Israel's  extinction  had  suc- 
ceeded, there  would  have  been  nothing  prac- 
tical for  the  United  Nations  now  to  discuss. 
Israel  has  In  fact  been  denounced  here  by  Its 
adversaries  for  having  energetically  refused 
to  die.  The  solid  majority  votes,  first  In  the 
Security  Council  and  then  In  the  General 
Assembly,  against  the  charge  of  Israeli  ag- 
gression, bear  witness  to  the  inherent  sense 
of  Justice  and  truth  which  has  swept  across 
world  opinion  and  found  its  echoes  In  this 
hall, 

TWO    PROBLEMS 

The  central  theme  discussed  at  this  session 
has  been  the  relationship  between  two  prob- 
lems :  the  withdrawal  of  forces  and  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  peace.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  Arab 
States  and  those  closely  associated  with  them, 
have  sought  to  establish  a  separation  be- 
tween these  two  concepts.  Nearly  all  other 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  declined 
to  endorse  this  separation.  They  saw  the  two 
issues  as  Integrally  and  Inseparably  linked. 
They  understood  the  dangers  of  restoring  the 
situation  which  had  given  rise  to  active  hotll- 
Itles.  For  there  would  have  been  no  Middle 
Eastern  crisis  had  not  Israel's  right  to  peace, 
to  security,  to  sovereignty,  to  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  maritime  freedom  been 
forcibly  denied  and  aggressively  atUcked  It 
Is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  symptoms  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  tension  while  leaving  Its 
basic  causes  Intact. 

That  is  the  central  lesson  of  thl.«;  Assembly 
for  Middle  Eastern  SUtes.  The  lesson  Is  plain- 
Member  States  which  maintain  a  doctrine 
and  practice  of  war  against  another  Member 
State  cannot  receive  from  the  United  Nations 
the  help  and  consideration  which  they  could 
otherwise  expect. 

PRINCIPAL  OF  PEACE  REJECTED 

The  General  Assembly  session  has  ended  as 
It  has  for  one  reason  alone:  that  Arab  States 
and  other  refuse  to  tolerate  any  resolution 
which  speaks  seriously  of  peace.  That  is  the 
only  reason  why  no  resolution  of  a  substan- 
tive character  could  be  adopted.  If  the  Arab 
States  accept  the  principles  of  peace,  there 
can  be  not  only  resolutions,  but,  what  Is  more 
important,  solutions. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  in  recent 
years  to  maintain  a  minimal  tranqulUlty 
wn  witJiln  the  context  of  Arab  belligerency 
We  co-operated  with  those  efforts  right  up 
to  May  1967.  It  is  now  evident  that  such 
efforts  cannot  long  succeed.  There  Is  no 
method  of  avoiding  a  constant  brooding  ten- 
sion, with  constant  danger  of  explosion,  un- 
e£s  one  condition  Is  fulfilled.  The  condition 
18  that  all  Middle  Eastern  States  render,  each 
to  the  other,  the  full  rights  which  States  pos- 
sess under  the  Charter  to  which  we  are  aU 
'ignatories. 


17.N.    CHARTIX 

Under  the  Charter,  iBrael's  neighbours  owe 
It  the  full  recognition  at  It*  Independence 
aiid  statehood.  Under  the  Charter,  all  Israel's 
neighbours  are  committed  to  refrain  fttxn 
the  use  of  threat  or  use  force  against  that 
Statehood  and  that  Independence.  Under  the 
Charter,  aU  Arab  States  are  boujod  to  regard 
Israel  as  a  State  endowed  with  sovereignty 
equal  to  their  own.  Under  the  Charter,  they 
are  pledged  to  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  with  Israel  as  good  neighbours,  and 
to  harmonize  their  efforts  with  Israel's  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
These  are  the  accepted  principles  of  Interna- 
tlon  coexistence  and  of  regional  security. 
These  are  the  principles  which  govern  the 
American  hemispheric  system  and  other  sys- 
tems of  peaceful  regional  security  and  co- 
operation. 

Can  anyone  Imagine  that  If  Israel's  neigh- 
bours had  guided  their  relations  with  Israel 
by  these  principles  we  should  be  faced  today 
with  a  crisis  which  stUl  afflicts  the  Middle 
East  and  darkens  the  world?  The  strict  appli- 
cation of  Charter  relationship  between  sov- 
ereign States  Is  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  international  wisdom  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  replacement  of  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice of  war  by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
peace  is  the  central  Issue.  I  repeat:  the  re- 
placement of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
war  by  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  peace  is 
the  central  issue.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  It  can- 
not be  sidetracked. 

PEACE    tNSTEAB   OF    BELLIGERENCY 

If  It  faced  and  solved,  all  other  problems 
fall  Into  place.  For  If  there  Is  peace  instead  of 
belligerency,  such  problems  as  the  determi- 
nation of  agreed  frontiers,  the  disengage- 
ment of  forces,  abstention  from  the  threat  of 
constant  violence,  and  the  normal  use  of  in- 
ternational waterways  all  find  their  solution 
through  the  processes  of  peaceful  settlement 
which  the  Charter  prescribes.  It  Is  impres- 
sive to  notice  and  to  record  how  great  a  body 
of  opinion  exists  in  favour  of  attempting  not 
a  return  to  insecurity,  nor  a  temporary  pal- 
liative, but  a  radical  and  permanent  remedy. 

TIME     HAS    COME 

Once  the  Arab  States  acknowledge  to  Israel 
those  rights  which  all  other  Member  States 
acknowledge  to  each  other,  the  foundations 
of  a  peaceful  Middle  East  will  become  firmly 
laid.  The  time  has  come — Indeed,  It  is  long 
overdue — to  adapt  the  Arab-Israeli  relation- 
ship to  the  accepted  rules  of  international 
conduct  amongst  sovereign  States.  Many 
delegations  have  understood  and  affirmed 
that  Israel's  neighbours  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  deny  its  sovereignty,  threaten 
its  existence  and  refuse  its  basic  rights  to 
peace  and  security  while  demanding  that 
Israel  respect  their  sovereignty,  their  exist- 
ence and  their  righU.  The  key  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  future  therefore  lies  in  the  principle 
of  reciprocity.  Those  who  respect  Israel's  sov- 
ereign Interests  and  rights  will  encounter 
from  Israel  a  reciprocal  respect  of  their  rights 
and  their  Interests. 

It  remains  for  me  to  discuss  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  tasks  which  lie 
ahead.  The  cease-fire  has  been  Instituted.  It 
must  be  meticulously  observed.  Agreed  ar- 
rangements for  Its  supervision  are  in  force. 
But  the  cease-fire  Is,  of  course,  an  interim 
situation.  It  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
possible  by  an  agreed  and  viable  peace  en- 
suring security  for  all  States.  Peace  should 
be  negotiated  freely  between  the  parties  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  pacific  set- 
tlement prescribed  In  our  Charter. 

ISRAEL    STANDS    READY 

Israel  stands  ready  to  negotiate  a  peace 
settlement  with  Egypt,  with  Jordan,  with 
Syria  and  with  Lebanon.  In  euch  negotia- 
tions all  parties  are  free  to  present  and  exam- 
ine any  proposals  In  an  effort  to  reach  mu- 
tual agreement. 


In  addition  to  the  Issues,  which  lie  within 
the  responsibility  ot  Middle  Eastern  States, 
there  are  universal  religious  mtereets  which 
demand  satisfaction  and  re^ject  and  which 
should  be  settled  In  consultation  with  those 
«llrectly  concerned.  It  Is  our  hope  and  our 
policy  that  universal  spiritual  concerns  In 
the  Holy  City  wUl  find  agreed  exprcealon. 

The  war  of  1948  and  the  subsequent  bel- 
llgerency  have  created  and  perpetuated 
humanltarton  problems  whose  solution,  as 
experience  stoows,  can,  only  be  achieved  in 
the  context  of  normal  Inter -State  relations. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — Arabs  and 
Jews — have  been  affected  by  the  population 
movements  generated  by  two  decades  of  war, 
belligerency  and  hostility.  The  lesson  of  ex- 
perience is  clear.  The  oondltlons  necessary 
to  transform  homeless  refugees  Into  produc- 
tive members  of  society  can  reach  full  expres- 
sion only  if  there  Is  peace,  A  situation  In 
which  States  are  arrayed  and  embattled 
against  each  other;  in  which  the  violent  de- 
struction of  one  State  is  the  avowed  policy 
of  others;  In  which  an  armaments  race  con- 
sumes scarce  economic  resources;  in  which 
refugees  are  envisaged  by  certain  Govern- 
mente  as  a  spearhead  for  the  destruction  of  a 
sovereign  State— such  a  situation  la  not  one 
In  which  Government  and  International 
agencies  can  successfully  undertake  enter- 
prises of  resettlement.  Indeed,  the  clearest 
of  lesson  of  experience  after  twenty  tor- 
mented years  Is  that  nothing  In  Arab-Israel 
relations  is  soluble  without  peace,  while 
everything  is  soluble  with  it. 

While  the  main  responsibility  falls  on 
sovereign  States  within  our  region.  States 
outside  the  Middle  East,  especlaUy  the  most 
powerful  amongst  them,  can  do  much  to 
affect  our  destiny  lor  good  or  for  lU.  They 
can  affect  it  for  good  by  respecting  the 
policy  of  non-intervention;  by  making  an 
equal  distribution  of  their  friendship-  by 
avoiding  any  identification  with  hoetility; 
by  giving  no  indvUgence  to  belligerency;  and 
by  concerting  their  action  with  the  State* 
of  our  region  for  the  promoUon  of  peace  and 
welfare. 

UNIVERSAL    HUMAN    DESTINY 

It  was,  after  all,  in  the  Middle  East  In 
ancient  times  that  the  Idea  of  a  universal 
human  destiny  was  expressed  with  Incom- 
parable force.  It  is  there,  more  than  any- 
where  else,  that  the  need  Is  compeUlng  for 
a  new  atmosphere  of  relations  on  the  inter- 
national plane.  Such  new  relationships  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  highest  human  ends. 
There  should  be  in  the  Middle  East  no  belli- 
gerents, no  victors  or  vanquished,  but  only 
the  vision  of  peoples  who  have  suffered 
greatly  through  the  err  rs  and  Uluslons  of 
those  who  have  rejected  peace  as  though  it 
were  an  alien  and  forbidden  word,  to  be 
banished  from  the  international  vocabulary. 
For  the  sake  of  countless  people  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  whom  there  is  no  answer  but 
peace,  the  world  community  should  continue 
to  set  lU  face  against  the  tensions  and  ran- 
cours of  the  past  two  decades.  It  Is  in  our 
region  that  statemanshlp  now  faces  Its 
heaviest  challenge  and  its  brightest  oppor- 
tunity. To  meet  the  challenge  and  to  fulfill 
the  opportunity  will  require  the  utmost  ded- 
ication of  our  hearts  and  minds. 


Soviet  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL  JR. 

OF   ICASSACHtrSFTTS      ,^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  the  case  in  any  undertak- 
ing of  such  vast  proportions,  the  U.S. 
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foreign  aid  program  has  suffered  its 
share  of  abuse  over  the  years,  and  in- 
evitably many  mistakes  have  been  made 
during  the  course  of  our  expenditures 
abroad.  Nevertheless,  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  the  last  two  decades  shows 
an  Impressive  list  of  accomplishments 
which  have  resulted  from  our  interna- 
tional involvement. 

West  Berlin,  Greece,  and  Korea  mark 
major  victories  against  Russian  at- 
tempts at  forced  communlzation.  Out  of 
44  countries  in  which  there  have  been 
Communist  attempts  at  takeovers,  only 
six  have  actually  turned  Communist. 
This  is  a  remarkable  record.  Overall,  in 
view  of  what  the  world  would  look  like 
today  if  we  had  pursued  a  policy  of  con- 
tented IsolatlorUsm.  I  think  we  must 
elude  that  our  investment  has  been  very 
worthwhile. 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle from  Time  magazine  on  Russian 
foreign  policy  since  World  War  II  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  Interested  In  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  docimients  clearly  the  many 
beneficial  effects  that  U.S.  military  and 
monetary  assistance  abroad  has  had. 
Thk  Unxven  Record  or  Soviet  Diplomact 

In  the  past  two  decades,  Soviet  foreign 
policy  has  proved  consistently  costly,  danger- 
ous and  In  large  measure  InefTectual.  After 
World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  scored 
tremendous  gains,  prlnclpaUy  the  Com- 
munlzation of  Eastern  Europe  accomplished 
by  the  Red  army.  In  due  course,  the  West 
was  compeUed  to  acknowledge  these  gains 
and  stop  thlnUng  about  "rolling  back"  Com- 
munism. On  the  other  hand,  Moscow's  grip 
on  its  satelUtes  grew  dramatically  weaker. 
And  beyond  Its  original  World  War  II  con- 
quests, Moscow  won  virtually  nothing  in  the 
way  of  further  Communist  takeovers,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Cuba.  Quite  apart  from 
Communism,  Russia  has  achieved  far  less 
than  It  has  often  been  credited  with  In  the 
more  conventional,  big-power  style  of  spread- 
ing influence,  particularly  in  the  "third 
world,"  where  its  potential  had  once  seemed 
so  menacing. 

In  almost  every  direct  postwar  confronta- 
tion with  the  West,  Moscow  backed  off  or 
down.  Major  milestones : 

Iran.  When  Stalin  refused  to  withdraw 
Soviet  troops  from  the  country's  northern 
tier  after  World  War  II.  U.S.  and  British  pres- 
sure, backed  by  the  West's  monopoly  on  nu- 
clear arms,  forced  their  unconditional 
evacuation  in   1946. 

Greece  &  Turkey.  Both  nations  faced  take- 
over in  1947 — Oreece  from  a  savage  struggle 
with  Communist  guerrillas,  Turkey  from 
Russian  pressure  to  annex  Its  northeastern 
territories  and  thereby  force  joint  sovereignty 
over  the  strategic  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles. 
The  Truman  Doctrine  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  thwarting  Moscow's  goals  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Berlin.  Moscow  did  Its  best  to  squeeze  the 
Allies  (U.S.,  Britain,  France)  out  of  West  Ber- 
lin with  the  blockade  in  1948-49.  Truman's 
characteristically  spunky  reply  was  the  air- 
lift, and  another  Soviet  defeat.  Again  in  1959, 
after  Nlklta  Krushchev  launched  his  rocket- 
rattling  "breakthrough"  policy,  the  Russians 
began  threatening  to  sign  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  thereby  isolating 
and  possibly  dooming  West  Berlin.  The  threat 
to  Berlin,  repeated  in  1960  and  1962,  was  de- 
fused by  U.S.  troop  reinforcements.  The 
building  of  the  Wall  in  1961  to  choke  off  the 
flow  of  escapees  waa  tacit  admission  of 
failure. 

Korea.  Stalin  thought  that  the  southern 
half  of  the  divided  country — a  scant  120 
miles  from  Japan — was  ripe  for  plucking 
In  1950.  Truman'a  decision  to  Intervene,  witb 


United  Nations  support,  frustrated  that  at- 
tempt. While  Korea  was  no  victory  for  the 
U.S.,  the  stalemate  that  resulted  prevented 
the  Russians  from  achieving  their  original 
objective. 

Cut)a,  In  the  cold  war's  tautest  showdown, 
Jolm  P.  Kennedy  forced  Khrushchev's  hand 
by  demanding  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles 
from  the  Caribbean.  Faced  with  the  alterna- 
tive of  nuclear  war,  Khrushchev  caved  in. 

Viet  Nam.  Though  the  U.S.  Is  deeply  and 
painfully  embroiled  in  Viet  Nam,  the  South- 
east Asian  war  has  yielded  scant  prospect 
of  benefit  for  Moscow  either.  Kosygin  and 
Communist  Boss  Leonid  Brezhnev,  reversing 
Khrushchev's  policy  of  noninvolvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  began  aiding  Hanoi  early  in 
1965.  when  a  Viet  Cong  victory  seemed  im- 
minent. Large-scale  U.S.  Intervention 
thwarted  their  hopes  of  a  quick,  cheap  vic- 
tory and  expo6ed  Russia  to  the  charge  that 
It  will  retreat  from  its  involvement  in  any 
war  of  national  liberation  if  the  stakes  get 
too  high. 

Russia  can  take  some  comfort  from  the  di- 
visions Inside  the  Western  AlllEince  and  some 
victories  in  minor  skirmishes,  such  as  the 
U.S.  backdown  on  the  U.N.  payments  issue. 
But  perhaps  the  prime  Soviet  accomplish- 
ment in  recent  years  is  that,  compared  to  the 
buccaneering  days  of  Stalin,  Russia  has  be- 
come respectable  as  a  world  power.  At  home 
it  has  shown  a  measure  of  liberalization,  and 
a  pragmatic  concern  with  prosperity  that 
tends  to  diecourage  foreign  adventure. 
Abro.ad.  it  has  shown  discretion  in  staving 
off  any  major,  nuclear  East-West  conflict. 
The  1966  Tashkent  Declaration,  In  which 
Ru.ssia  acted  as  mediator  between  warring 
India  and  Pakistan,  symbolized  this  new  So- 
viet international  respectability.  But  Moscow 
has  had  great  dlfflculty  In  translating  this 
Image  Into  concrete  Influence,  partly  be- 
cause it  seems  basically  divided  as  to  Its 
Ultimate  aims.  Is  It  to  be  a  conventional  big 
power  with  global  responsibilities  and  trade 
interests,  more  or  less  unhampered  by  the  old 
Marxist  goal  of  world  revolution?  Or  Is  it  to 
compete  with  Peking  In  the  expensive  and 
Increasingly  futile  business  of  spreading  dis- 
order and  rebellion? 

Russian  leaders  are  torn  between  the  two 
policies.  As  a  result,  Russia  has  made  scant 
headway  along  either  course.  Certainly,  the 
Soviets  client  states  have  grown  increasingly 
skeptical  of  Moscow's  Interest  in  their  cher- 
ished "wars  of  liberation."  By  contrast,  the 
overwhelming  U.S.  commitment  to  South 
Viet  Nam  haa  persuaded  many  nations  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  that  Washington  is  will- 
ing to  supjx)rt  its  commitments  to  the  end. 


The  Thirtt  Word  Weapon 


Sixteenth  Ajnendment  Used  at  Weapon 
Against  Sierra  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  CBS 
Radio,  through  its  Los  Angeles  station 
KNX.  has  made  some  clear  statements 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  Sierra  Club 
in  its  battle  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  IRS  revoked  its  tax  exemp- 
tion as  an  educational  institution,  largely 
because  it  opposed  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  proposal  to  build  two  dams 
on  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Sutton  discusses  this 
Issue  In  his  radio  editorial  of  July  25, 
1967,  He  Is  vice  president  of  CBS  Radio. 


Thirty  words  written  in  1913  have  now  be- 
come a  federal  weapon  to  silence  citizen 
groups.  These  30  words  are  the  16th  Amend- 
ment that  created  Federal  Income  tax. 

In  the  millions  of  words  that  followed 
the  first  30,  Washington  recognized  that 
some  groups  operate  in  the  public  Interest. 
it  was  agreed  that  their  Income  should  not 
be  taxed.  These  are  religious,  charitable,  sci- 
entific, literary,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions. They  are  not  supposed  to  devote  a 
"substantial"  amount  of  their  efforts  to  prop- 
aganda or  lobbying.  Apparently,  it  is  all  right 
to  be  "educational"  but  you  can't  spend  a 
lot  of  time  "propagandizing." 

You  can  immadlately  see  that  the  law  is 
subject  to  a  wide  range  of  Interpretation. 
What  is  "substantial"  and  what  is  not?  What 
is  the  difference  between  "educating"  and 
"propagandizing"  or  "lobbying"?  These 
would  be  difficult  questions  for  most  people. 
However,  they  are  not  hard  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  you  shall  see. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  decided  to  build  two  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  would  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  primitive  grandeur  of  that  nat- 
ural wonder.  As  usual,  the  Sierra  Club  stood 
up  to  fight  for  preservation  of  the  Canyon. 

We  say,  "as  usual,"  because  the  Sierra  Club 
Is  the  leading  conservationist  group  In 
America.  It  has  been  for  years.  Supported  by 
many  distinguished  citizens,  it  has  waged  a 
constant  battle  to  save  America's  God-given 
treasures.  It  does  this  by  using  the  public 
media  to  tell  the  story  of  conservation.  It  h.is 
enlighted  all  of  us  about  the  glories  of  our 
natural  heritage.  And.  at  least  for  now,  the 
battle  it  led  to  save  the  Grand  Canyon,  has 
been  won. 

The  Sierra  Club's  reward  for  this  has  been 
two-fold.  First,  It  has  gained  the  gratitude 
of  millions  of  Americans.  Second,  it  has  had 
ita  tax  exemption  revoked  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

By  doing  this,  the  federal  government  has 
frightened  away  much  financial  support  for 
the  Club.  It  has  cut  in  half  what  money  the 
Club  does  get  to  fight  bureaucrats  who 
either  don't  know  or  don't  care  about  con- 
servation. 

Although  the  Club  has  been  operating  for 
years,  Washington  didn't  move  against  It 
untU  the  administration  lost  the  Grand 
Canyon  fight.  The  government  might  re- 
spond to  this  by  trotting  out  Section  501 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  But,  that  will 
not  answer  the  important  questions  here, 
such  as:  Why  are  legal  technicalities  being 
used  a.gainst  the  Sierra  Club  after  all  these 
years?  Why  only  the  Sierra  Club — why  not 
the  many  other  technical  violators  of  the 
law?  What  is  the  exact  definition  of  the 
words,  "substantial,"  "educational,"  and, 
"propaganda"  as  tised  in  the  law? 

Washington  may  be  technically  correct — 
and  there  is  some  doubt  about  this — but,  if 
it  is,  tliis  is  a  classic  case  of  being  right  for 
the  wrong  reason.  KNX  urges  you  to  write 
to  your  Congressman  today.  Demand  that 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Sierra  Club  be 
restored. 


Constructive  Proposals  of  the  GOP 


jOTernors 


Is  vie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
constructive  statements  on  urban  prob- 
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lems  offered  during  the  past  several 
weeks  is  the  statement  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Governors  As- 
sociation. 

At  the  Invitation  of  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
the  policy  committee,  this  group  met  in 
New  York  City  on  August  10.  Their  pur- 
pose, in  their  own  words,  was  "to  deter- 
mine a  positive  course  of  State  action 
commensurate  with  the  staggering  di- 
mensions of  the  problem." 

The  Governors'  statement  emphasized 
that— 

The  states  must  do  their  part  in  providing 
the  cre.atlve  leadership  to  achieve  the  solu- 
tions to  today's  urban  crisis.  This  solution 
must  be  based  on  a  new  kind  and  degree  of 
cooperative  action  between  the  various  levels 
of  government  and  the  private  sector  .  .  . 
Merely  pouring  more  money  into  outmoded 
programs  wUl  not  do  the  Job.  We  seek  new 
ways  to  tap  the  creative  and  constructive 
forces  in  society. 

Their  recommendations,  embracing 
many  fields  of  poUcy.  are  based  on  a  can- 
did examination  of  the  facts  and  an 
open-minded  review  of  alternatives.  Such 
Initiative  and  commitment  are  extremely 
promising,  and  illustrate  the  intelligence 
and  imagination  which  each  of  these 
noted  chief  executives  has  brought  to  the 
service  of  his  own  State  and  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Governor  (rf  Maryland.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
is  an  active  member  of  this  committee, 
and  participated  in  the  drafting  of  this 
statement  in  New  York.  In  addition  to 
Governors  Rockefeller  and  Agnew,  the 
committee  also  includes  Govs.  Nils 
A.  Boe.  of  South  Dakota;  John  H.  Chaf- 
fee, of  Rhode  Island;  John  A.  Love,  of 
Colorado:  George  Romney.  of  Michigan; 
.  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  comments 
by  three  leading  newspapers  on  the  state- 
ment offered  by  these  eight  dlstingxilshed 
Republicans. 

Following  are  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  11,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  12.  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  14: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1967] 
The  Governors  Speak  Up 
The  Republican  Governors  have  offered 
the  nation  a  constructive  and  enlightened 
response  to  the  recent  rioting.  Although  they 
recognize  that  prompt  and  firm  law  enforce- 
ment is  essential  in  putting  down  disorders, 
they  also  see  clearly  that  police  measures  are 
not  enough. 

The  rioting  in  the  core  areas  of  so  many 
American  cities  does  not  develop  among  peo- 
ple who  are  simply  poor  or  temporarllv  down 
on  their  luck.  Those  who  resort  to  violence 
are  so  brutalized  by  failures  and  frustration 
tiiat  they  have  abondoned  faith  In  normal 
social  processes  and  turned  to  the  Jungle 
rule  of  seize  and  despoil.  Society  has  to  txtm 
tliem  around,  moving  them  out  of  the  dead- 
end streets  of  violence  and  back  to  the  main 
road.  It  is  necessary,  as  the  Governors'  state- 
ment declares,  that  "all  shall  have  a  stake  in 
the  potential  and  promise  of  America." 

The  action  plan  set  forth  by  the  Governor* 
contains  many  useful,  specific  suggesUona 
lor  transforming  the  physical  environment 
01  the  slums,  increasing  Job  opportuniUe^ 
creating  "community  schooU"  and  tailoring 
Mucational  programs  to  the  distinctive 
needs  of  the  Impoverished  and  disoriented. 


Many  of  theee  recommendations  draw 
upon  experience  gained  in  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  effort  and  in  programs  already  under 
way  In  New  TcM-k  and  other  states.  But  with 
remedial  measures,  as  with  the  deployment 
of  police,  the  important  consideration  is  not 
that  the  ideas  and  techniques  be  new  but 
that  they  be  put  into  effect  on  a  sufficient 
scale  and  in  a  wise,  timely  fashion. 

Many  states  may  not  be  eager  to  adopt  this 
action  plan  fully,  since  its  Implementation 
would  be  costly,  and  the  states,  like  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  find  their  budgets  strained. 
But  the  price  of  inaction  is  higher  still.  The 
cost  of  arson,  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  a  riot-torn  city  goes  beyond  dollars 
into  the  fabric  of  the  community.  The  Re- 
publican Governors  have  provided  leadership 
that  the  G.O.P.  members  of  Congress,  the 
Democratic  majority  and  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration could  all  heed. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Aug  12 
1967) 
Good  Intentions 
The  eight  Governors  who  attempted  to 
work  out  an  antirlot  program  for  the  states 
were  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  all  were 
Republicans.  The  group  was  brought  to- 
getther  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  policy  committee  of 
the  Republican  Governors  Association.  Politi- 
cal overtones  In  such  a  gathering  were  un- 
avoidable. The  meeting  could  have  been  far 
more  influential  if  Governors  of  both  parties 
had  participated  and  if  partisan  advantage 
had  been  entirely  forgotten  In  a  broad  move- 
ment for  elimination  of  violence  in  the 
cities. 

Within  its  limitations,  however,  the  con- 
ference in  New  York  acted  responsibly  and 
constructively.  Its  recommendations  range 
broadly  from  prompt  law  enforcement  when 
disturbances  begin  to  amelioration  of  social 
conditions  out  of  which  riots  grow.  The  Gov- 
ernors recognize  that  poor  enforcement  of 
housing  codes  and  laws  relating  to  health, 
sanitation,  gambling  and  narcotics  have  en- 
couraged disrespect  for  law  in  general.  They 
seem  to  accept,  without  equivocation,  the 
necessity  of  a  larger  state  role  in  improving 
life  in  the  ghettos. 

Though  much  of  the  statement  deals  with 
generalities,  it  recognizes  that  the  states  no 
less  than  the  cities  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  and  the  people  themselves  have  been 
laggard  in  dealing  ulth  the  underijing  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  net  gain.  No  doubt  the  pro- 
posed Urban  Action  Center  to  advise  state 
administrations  in  working  out  urban  pro- 
grams will  prove  helpful.  The  important 
question  Is  whether  the  Governors  u-111  now 
go  home  and  translate  their  fine  words  and 
intentions  into  action. 

_  Will  these  men  who  have  spoken  out  for 
"comprehensive  developments"  In  slum  areas 
and  tax  Incentives  for  industries  that  pro- 
vide Jobs  In  underprivileged  neighborhoods 
now  sponsor  the  necessary  state  laws  and 
raise  taxes  to  finance  the  state's  larger  role? 
The  good  Intentions  have  brought  applause, 
but  something  far  more  tangible  will  have 
to  be  forthcoming  If  the  states  are  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  this  difficult  period. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Aug  1 
1967] 
Strong  GOP  SLtTM-PRocRAM 
The  winning  combination  In  meeting  the 
racial  problem  In  the  United  States  is  ideas 
and  determination.  Neither  alone  is  enough. 
Fortunately,  both  Ideas  and  determination 
characterized  the  meeting  of  eight  Republi- 
can governors  in  New  York  at  the  ln\-itation 
of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  Not  only  did  the 
meeting  endorse  a  list  of  some  60  suggestions 
for    tackling    ghetto   problems,    but   it    also 
voiced  a  strong  Republican  Party  commit- 
ment to  carrying  these  Ideas  out. 


Sensibly  the  idea  check  list  dealt  with  each 
of  the  two  main  aspects  of  the  present  racial 
situation — how  to  deal  with  riots  and  how 
to  root  out  the  conditions  which  cause  them. 
A  particularly  good  suggestion  for  handling 
riots  is  the  proposal  for  Interlocking  emer- 
gency arrangements  between  the  poUce  and 
fire  departments  of  neighboring  towns  and 
areas.  This  would  permit  a  swifter  concen- 
tration of  more  powerful  law-enforcement 
teams.  The  program  also  rightly  laid  heavy 
stress  on  far  better  training  and  more  efBclent 
deplo>Tnent  of  National  Guard  units. 

But  the  governors'  suggestions  for  meas- 
ures to  eradicate  the  causes  of  riots  were 
even  more  Impressive.  Indeed,  their  check  list 
probably  covered  more  ground,  and  Included 
more  striking  Ideas  than  any  other  single 
program  hitherto  introduced.  Its  strength 
and  excellence  he  In  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a 
bulldozer  program  focusing  on  only  one  or 
two  fronts  but  is  adapted  to  tackle  problems 
at  several  dozen  different  individual  points. 
Best  of  all.  it  zeroes  in  on  the  most  crucial 
point  of  all:  glrtng  the  disadvantaged  "an 
opportunity  to  achieve  a  stake  in  our  society 
through  the  Investment  of  their  own  as- 
pirations and  energy." 

The  Republican  program  bears  down  very 
strongly  on  tax  incentives  for  business  in 
Blum  areas,  school  programs  adapted  to  slum- 
children's  needs,  means  for  helping  working 
mothers,  special  programs  for  those  moving 
from  rural  to  urban  areas,  and.  of  course, 
both  better  housing  in  poor  areas  and  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  Uve  where  their  finan- 
cial position  enables  them  to  Uve. 

This  is  a  forward-looking,  strong  program. 
But  even  it  will  not  be  enough,  unless  it  is 
reinforced  by  one  further  indispensable  In- 
gredient. This  is  the  encouragement  of  on- 
the-spot  leadership  by  the  slum-dwellers 
themselves.  One  minor  program  put  through 
by  local  initiative,  hard  work  and  enthusi- 
asm, can  do  more  for  a  run-down,  racially 
tense  neighborhood  than  a  far  more  am- 
bitious program  rim  from  the  outside  and 
shoe-horned  into  the  people's  Uvee.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  It  Is  overstating  the  case 
to  say  that  if  local  initiative  can  be  linked 
to  the  new  GOP  program,  the  combinaUon 
can  work  wonders. 


Michigan  Houte  of  RepretentadTet  Aikt 
Congress  To  Reinstate  Funds  for  Lam- 
prey Control  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MTCHIGaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  House  Resolu- 
tion No.  234  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
on  July  11,  1967. 

This  resolution  memorializes  Congress 
to  reinstate  the  money  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  lamprey  control 
program. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.    Res.    234 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  rein- 
state the  money  deleted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  lamprey  control  progr..m 
Whereas.  The  reestablishment  of  lake  trout 
In  Lake  Superior,  the  Increase  in  abundance 
of  whlteflsh  in  Lake  Michigan,  the  recovery 
of  the  steelhead.  and  the  exciUng  success  of 
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our  coho  salmon  introduction  can  all  be  at- 
tributed to  the  progress  made  In  sea  lamprey 
control  In  Lake  Michigan,  Superior  and 
Huron;  and 

Whereas.  A  cut  of  tlOO.OOO.OO  in  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  Oreat  Lalces  Fish- 
ery Cominlssion  has  been  recommended  by 
the  House  Sub-Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which,  If  approved,  means  a  reduction  of 
$45,000.00  In  the  Canadian  contribution,  mak- 
ing a  total  reduction  of  »146.000.00;   and 

Whereas.  Iiast  year,  extension  of  the  con- 
trol program  to  Lake  Huron  which  both  coun- 
tries share  was  welcomed  by  Canada  and 
brought  Immediate  support  from  the  Cana- 
dian Government  after  a  19«3  reduction  In 
the  XJnlted  States  appropriation  required 
concentration  In  Iiake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  and  places  an  obligation  upon  the 
United  States  Section  to  continue  operations 
on  Lake  Huron  and  make  whatever  reduc- 
tions are  necessary  to  meet  the  cut  in  the 
United  States  Program:  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
That  its  members  by  these  presents  respect- 
fully urgee  the  United  States  Congress  to  re- 
store the  money  that  was  deleted  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Lamprey  control  pro- 
gram so  that  this  program  so  essential  to  a 
large  segment  of  both  Canada  and  United 
States  may  be  continued  in  all  its  vigor;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State*,  the  presiding  officers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiTea  and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  House  July  11,  1967. 
T.  Thos.  Thatchkr. 
Clerk  of  the  House  o/  Repreaentatives. 


The  Silent  Chnrch  Behmd  the  Iron 
Cortain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NKW    TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  stirring  statements  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  In  connection  with 
the  plight  of  the  world. 

Recently,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  John  Balkunas,  president  of  the 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Descent  suldressed 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  Queens 
County,  N.Y.,  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
servation of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

He  discussed  the  plight  of  the  church 
in  Communist-dominated  lands.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  more  thorough,  more  ar- 
ticulate, more  knowledgeable  discourse 
on  this  subject,  and  I  offer  it  here  for 
the  interest  and  gxildance  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Silent  Church  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain 

We  have  gathered  here  as  free  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  mark  the 
9th  annual  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  This  week  la  Captive  Nations  Week, 
during  which  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  will  commemorate  It  in  nationwide  mani- 
festations, rallies,  ceremonies  and  other  pub- 
lic gatherings. 

These  observances  are  legally  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  86-90.  enacted  by  the-U.S. 
Congress  In  July.  1959.  They  are  destined  to 


serve  as  a  powerful  moral  symbol  undersoor- 
Ing  the  fact  that  Americans  will  never  forget 
or  abandon  the  captive  nations  or  accom- 
modate  themselves  to  their  permanent  en- 
slavement. 

In  observing  this  signal  event  we  must 
view  the  problem  of  the  captive  nations  in 
Its  totality,  and  we  must  not  loee  the  sight 
of  the  fact  that  all  captive  nations  deserve 
a  fair  and  equal  treatment  on  our  part.  When 
we  speak  of  the  captive  nations,  we  obviously 
think  of  22  captive  nations  enumerated  in 
Public  Law  86-80,  namely:  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Ciechoslovakla,  Ukraine.  Latvia, 
Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Romania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan  and 
North  Vietnam. 

Since  this  law  was  enacted.  Cuba,  our  very 
neighbor,  hjis  become  another  captive  na- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  dedicate  my  talk  today  to  the 
plight  of  the  Silent  Church  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  to  bring  to  fore  the  suffering  en- 
dured by  our  brothers  in  Christ  under  the 
ruthless  and  godless  communist  regimes  In 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world  since 
the  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  la  1959.  We  had  the  Eciunenical 
Council  (Vatican  II)  in  1962-1965.  at  which 
observers  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
were  Invited  to  sit  In  and  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  greatest  Catholic  council  ever 
gathered  in  history.  In  pursuance  of  the 
"dialogue"  With  the  Communist  govern- 
ments, we  have  seen  Soviet  President  Nichol- 
as Podgorny  come  to  the  Holy  Father  to  talk 
on  the  possibility  of  "improving  relations" 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Vatican. 
Toward  this  end  also,  Msgr.  Agostino  Casa- 
roll.  a  Vatican  expert  on  Communist  affairs, 
travelled  to  Poland  and  other  Communist- 
run  countrle*.  Finally,  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
United  States  was  the  host  to  Soviet  Premier 
Alexei  Koeygln,  who  met  President  Johnson 
for  a  new  Summit  conference  at  Glassboro, 
N.J.  There  are  many  among  us  who  believe 
that  the  Cold  War  Is  over,  and  that  these 
meetings  and  visitations  per  se  have  removed 
or.  at  least,  eased  international  tensions  and 
conflicts. 

But  to  us.  who  are  interested  In  the  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  our  forefathers,  and  also  in 
the  plight  of  our  Church,  the  most  Important 
question  remains  unanswered. 

Are  these  contacts  and  visitations  by  Com- 
munist leaders  here  and  to  the  Vatican  hel{>- 
ing  our  Church  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Do 
our  brothers  and  sisters  feel  free  to  wor^iip 
God  and  edticate  their  children  according  to 
Christian  principles  and  teaching? 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  plight  of  the  Silent 
Chiirch  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  gives  a  bleak 
and  depressing  picture  that  certainly  chal- 
lenges the  claim  of  our  era  to  humanism  and 
peaceful  coexistence. 

Albania:  In  Albania  the  170.000  Catholics 
suffered  a  cruel  fate,  as  the  entire  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  either  killed  or  imprisoned. 
The  Catholic  Church  ceased  to  exist  in  that 
country.  The  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Mos- 
lem religion  are  still  tolerated,  although  all 
church  policies  are  dictated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Bulgaria:  The  religious  per-secutton  in  Bul- 
garia was  limited  to  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic communities,  as  both  groups  are  regard- 
ed as  West-oriented.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  is  virtually  destroyed,  as  is  the 
Aix>stcllc  ESarchate  for  the  Bulgarians  of  the 
Eastern  Rite.  The  Jews  and  Moslems  are  also 
persecuted  and  harassed.  The  Bulgarian  Or- 
thodox Church  is  tolerated,  but  their  leaders 
mu.'.t  accommodate  themselves  to  the  regime 
and  follow  Its  policies  and  directives. 

Czechoslovakia:  From  1948  to  1952  religion 
In  Czechoslovakia  was  persecuted  openly  by 
the  Communist  government.  A  number  of 
Catholic  bishops,  including  Joseph  Cardinal 


Beran,  was  &rre«ted  and  sent  to  ]aU.  In  1964 
Archbishop  Beran  was  released  and  allowed 
to  return  to  Rome,  but  the  Catholic  Church 
has  been  under  the  systematic  attack;  reli- 
gious instruction  for  children  is  eliminated, 
and  the  Church  is  perennially  attacked  by 
the  Oommunlet-sponsored  "Society  for  the 
Propagation  at  Political  And  Sclentlflc 
Knowledge,"  an  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Other  denominations  are  also  submit- 
ted to  a  tight  control  of  the  government. 

Estonia:  The  Estonian  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
Communist  Party  which  rules  and  oontrols 
the  activities  of  the  ministers  In  all  details. 
Acta  of  public  worship,  church  weddings, 
funeral  servlcea  and  baptismal  ceremonies 
have  been  replaced  with  atheistic  rituals. 
Anti-rellglous  education  is  steadily  pressed 
and  the  church  Itself  is  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation. 

Hungary:  Depending  on  the  International 
situation  the  Kadar  regime  either  Intensi- 
fles  the  anti-rellgloue  pollclee  or  relaxes  them, 
guided  by  hints  and  directives  from  Moscow. 
In  1964  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Vati- 
can and  Hungary,  which  somewhat  Improved 
the  religious  situation.  But  in  1965  a  series 
Of  arreeta  of  Catholic  priests  was  reported  In 
the  L'OsservatOre  Romuino.  Many  of  the 
priests  were  sentenced  for  a  "conspiracy" 
case,  others  for  holding  seminars  and  open 
discussions  with  the  youth. 

Latvia:  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Latvia  has  been  destroyed  as  an  organization, 
with  many  Catholic  priests  arrested,  tried  and 
sentenced  to  hard  labor.  The  head  of  the 
Latvian  Evangelical  Church  Is  a  Communist 
nominee.  The  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  were  also  destroyed.  All 
church  ceremonies  had  been  replaced  with 
Communist  rituals.  There  Is  no  pellglous  in- 
struction, and  the  church,  that  is  the 
Evangelical  Lul^eran  Church,  Is  subjected  to 
heavy  taxation  and  other  rules  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Lithuania:  Since  Lithuania  Is  one  of  the 
foremost  Catholic  Countries  In  Eastern 
Europe,  one  of  the  prime  targets  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  Is  to  eradicate  Catholicism. 
Officially,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
Lithuania  exists,  but  by  its  systematic  at- 
tacks, the  regime  has  reduced  it  to  a  skeleton 
organization.  Out  of  14  Utbuanlan  Catholic 
Bishops  only  one  has  remained  In  the  coun- 
try, and  out  of  1,646  priests,  only  741  were 
left.  Religious  teaching  to  children  is  punish- 
able by  law;  the  clergy  and  religion  are  un- 
der constant  attacks;  all  religious  private 
schools,  kindergartens,  orphanages,  hospit.ils 
and  charitable  organizations  have  been  con- 
fiscated. Sometimes  the  Conununlsts  trumpet 
the  "existence  of  religious  freedom,"  and  they 
allow  a  few  Lithuanian  churchmen  to  attend 
the  Ecumenical  Council  in  Rome  and  also  to 
consecrate  a  new  Catholic  Bishop.  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  Labukas.  But  the  antlreligious  pwUcy 
Is  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Communist 
regime  in  Lithuania. 

Poland:  The  Catholic  Church  in  Poland, 
especially  after  the  1956  revolt,  has  been 
tolerated  and  subject  to  a  sort  of  "coexist- 
ence" with  the  Communist  regime.  But  the 
campaign  against  the  Catholic  CThurch  Is 
relentless  and  eystemlc,  which  Includes  ar- 
rests of  priests,  tax  prosecutions  and  land 
conflscatlona;  tbe  training  of  new  prle.«t.s  Is 
being  hlndred  and  a  number  of  semln.irlea 
has  been  closed.  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
has  been  barred  from  travelling  to  the  United 
States  in  1966,  and  a  number  of  American 
Catholic  Bishops  were  denied  Polish  visas  to 
come  to  Poland  for  the  observance  of  the 
mlllenlum  of  Christianity  In  Poland. 

Look  at  Romania:  the  first  victim  of  the 
Communist  rule  was  the  Orthodox  Church, 
which  was  purged  of  all  bishops  who  were 
replaced  with  "elected  popular  prelates."  The 
Catholic  Church  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  was 
subjected  to  a  savage  destruction  and  its 
faittxful  were  forced   to  Join  the  Orthodox 
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Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  al- 
lowed to  exist,  but  Its  activities  are  com- 
pletely paralyzed.  By  any  standards,  religion 
In  Romania  has  been  reduced  to  a  twilight 
ex'stencs. 

Now,  Vkraine:  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
brut.ll  and  inhuman  acts  against  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Chtu-ch  of  the  Byzantine 
Rite  in  Ukraine  in  1945-46.  There  were  about 
5000000  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  Western 
Ukraine,  and  as  soon  as  the  SoViet  troops  re- 
occupied  all  of  the  Ukrainian  lands.  Moscow 
moved  to  mercilessly  liquidate  Catholicism 
in  Ukraine.  Although  the  Soviet  government 
professes  "freedom  of  coexistence"  for  Its 
citizens  and  the  principle  of  "separation  of 
the  ciuirch  from  the  state."  it  savagelv  med- 
dled in  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  In 
March.  1946,  the  Soviet  government,  actively 
supported  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  Patri- 
archate, headed  by  Patriarch  Alexei.  dis- 
persed the  entire  Ukrainian  Catholic  hier- 
archy and  destroyed  the  church  organiza- 
tion a-s  such.  Of  all  11  Ukrainian  Catholic 
bishops,  arrested  at  that  time,  only  Metro- 
politan Joseph  Slipy  survived.  He  was  re- 
leased In  1963.  reportedly  upon  direct  Inter- 
vention by  the  late  Pope  John  XXII;  he 
was  m.ade  a  cardinal  and  resides  now  In 
Rome.  At  the  time  of  the  Communist  assault 
there  were  5  million  Ukrainian  Catholics.  1 
Archbishop-Metropolitan,  10  bishops,  5  dio- 
ceses. 2  areas  of  Apostolic  Administration, 
2,950  diocesan  priests,  520  monastic  priests, 
1.090  nuns.  540  seminarians.  3.040  parishes. 
4.440  churches  and  chapels.  127  monasteries. 
1  theological  academy  and  5  ecclesiastical 
seminiiries.  In  addition,  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ukraine  possessed  a  great  number  of  cul- 
tural centers;  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Institutes,  printing  press:  scientific,  religious 
and  educational  organizations;  libraries, 
welfare  and  aid  associations,  orphanages, 
student,  youth  and  women's  associations  and 
the  like.  All  were  destroyed  by  the  official  act 
of  the  Soviet  government. 

A  faked  "synod"  was  then  called  in  Lvlv, 
at  which  three  apostate  priests  were  nomi- 
nated bishops  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  The  group  promptly  "abolished"  the 
Union  of  Brest  (1596)  and  sutKDrdlnated 
over  5,000.000  Ukrainian  Catholics,  against 
their  wiU.  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
This  brutal  destruction  was  deplored  at  the 
time  by  Pope  Pius  XU  in  his  encyclical 
Orientales  Omnes  Ecclesiaa  (Dec.  23.  1945). 
and  later  in  OrtentoJes  Ecclesias  (Dec.  15. 
1952).  For  all  intent  and  purposes,  there  is 
no  legal  Catholic  Church  in  Ukraine.  But 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Catho- 
lics who  secretly  profess  their  traditional 
faith.  The  Communist  press  in  Ukraine  fre- 
quently reports  arrests,  trials  and  deporta- 
tions of  "religious  fanatics."  In  1965  a  trial 
was  held  in  Lvlv,  Western  Ukraine,  at  which 
20  persons  were  tried  for  practicing  "under- 
ground religion."  In  1966  another  trial  was 
held  In  the  city  of  Zhytomyr,  where  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  sentenced  to  three  years 
of  hard  labor  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children.  Last  year,  in  1966.  the  Soviet 
government  sponsored  extensive  celebration 
in  commemoration  of  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  ■liquidation"  of  the  Ukrainian  Catho- 
lic Church.  Fortunately,  there  are  14  Ukrain- 
ian Rite  Sees  throughout  the  free  world— 
the  United  States.  Canada.  South  America, 
^ustr.i'.ia  and  Western  Europ>e — where  the 
Ukrainian  Rite  Catholic  traditions  and  Lit- 
lirgyare  preserved. 

White  Ru.^sia:  In  1916  White  Russia  had 
3.C24  Orthodox  priests,  and  in  1965  only  150 
sre  still  surviving.  In  1916  there  were  917 
Catholic  priests  and  only  25  are  left  today. 
Especially  large  scale  persecutions  took  place 
In  1958.  The  only  Catholic  seminarv  in  White 
Russia  was  closed  in  1953.  Soon  the  Wliite 
Russians  will  have  no  clergy. 

Other  Captives:  Oui  roster  of  the  captive 
nations  would  not  be  complete  without  men- 
tioning   our    brothers— Serbians.    Croatlans, 


Slovaks  and  Slovenes — who  also  suffer  na- 
tional, religious  and  cultural  persecution  at 
t'le  hands  of  Communist  masters. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Silent  Church  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  suffering  incesstvnt  Com- 
niunl::t  persecution.  Communist  attacks  vary 
from  country  to  country,  and  they  are  con- 
ducted quietly  and  systematically  by  means 
of  harnssment  and  covert  persecution. 

People  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  agitate 
against  religion.  Howe\  er.  prlesus  and  minis- 
ters do  not  have  a  civil  right  to  defend 
themselves  against  such  attacks.  Communist 
run  atheistic  clubs  and  conduct  atheistic  In- 
struction in  labor  unions,  youth  organiza- 
tions and  in  schools.  Meanwhile,  priests  and 
ministers  who  conduct  religious  instruction 
are  liable  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  without  even 
a  Judicial  liearing. 

Other  anti-religious  tactics  of  the  Commu- 
nists Include  the  undermining  of  the  people's 
faith  in  baptism  and  matrimony,  and  the 
discrediting  of  Christian  burial  by  priests  of 
ministers. 

This  is  the  religious  situation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
affords  us  this  opportunity  to  make  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  known  to  our 
fellow  American  citizens,  and  our  govern- 
ment as  well. 

Those  of  our  officials  who  receive  Commu- 
nist leader  should  know  what  they  are  doing 
to  their  own  people. 

Is  it.  then,  moral  and  practical  to  "build 
bridges  of  understanding"  with  these  Com- 
munist governments  which  so  ruthlessly 
persecute  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe? 

We  do  not  think  so. 

As  we  begin  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  we  must  make  everything  In  our 
pov^er  to  help  these  captive  nations  in  their 
struggle  for  national  and  religious  freedom. 
for  freedom  and  independence.  Above  all.  we 
must  let  them  know  that  we  do  not  forget 
them. 

Our  government  is  waging  a  gallant  strug- 
gle in  Viet  Nam  In  order  to  prevent  the  Com- 
munists to  enslave  South  Viet  Nam.  We 
wholeheartedly  support  our  President,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  to  save  Southeast 
Asia  from  Communism. 

But  we  urge  our  President  not  to  forget 
these  Communists  who  are  killing  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Viet  Nam  are  also  Jailers  and 
persecutors  of  the  captive  nations  in  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Europe. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  basic  truth  Is  im- 
parted to  those  who  are  responsible  for  shap- 
ing oiu'  foreign  policy  with  respect  to  the 
communist  empire. 

And  we,  free  citizens  of  this  great  country, 
must  continue  to  educate  our  people  in  the 
importance  of  the  captive  nations. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  universal  freedom. 

We  must  learn  the  eternal  axiom:  peace 
without  freedom  is  illujory.  and  life  without 
freedom  is  meaningless(| 

Let  us  pray  for  peace— for  Just  peace  to  all 

nations! 


The  Anticrime  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OK    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chris-" 
tian  Science  Monitor  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  respected  newspapers  In  the 
world.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Monitor, 
editorial  note  was  taken  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  crime  bill  proposed  by  my 


distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  C.^HILLl. 

We  are  all  vitally  concerned  over  the 
crime  pictuie  in  America.  Tlie  growth  of 
crime  and  violence  In  our  streets  mu.st  be 
met  by  the  most  intelligent  means  at  our 
disposal.  The  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  crime  bill,  by  focusing  the 
responsibility  where  the  responsibility 
must  lie. 

I  join  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  'We  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  expertise  on  so 
significant  a  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  append  to  these  re- 
marks the  editorial  comment  of  the 
Monitor : 

The  Anticrime  Bii  l 

Some  newspaper  accounts  would  make  it 
appear  that  House  Republicans  have  greatly 
weakened  President  Johnson's  anticrime  bill. 
But  this  is  not  so.  It  remains  basically  In 
accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice.  The  House 
passed  a  sUong  bill  and.  in  at  least  one  cru- 
cial respect,  a  better  bill  than  the  administra- 
tion had  proposed. 

The  amendment  Introduced  by  Rep.  Wil- 
liam T.  Cahill  (R)  of  New  Jersey  give*  to 
the  state  governments  the  key  role  In  ad- 
ministering the  federal  grants,  and  properly 
so.  The  administration  bill  without  the  Ca- 
hill amendment  would  have  given  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  State*  sweep- 
ing administrative  control  In  an  area  long 
reserved  to  st^ite  and  local  government.  It 
would  have  set  the  Ectage  for  the  possible 
development  of  a  naUonaJ  police  force.  The 
Cahill  amendment  erases  that  danger  and 
encourages  the  states  to  assume  their  proper 
responsibilities  In  the  war  on  crime. 

Many  suites  have  yet  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive planning  or  to  establish  state- 
wide anticrime  commissions.  This  amend- 
ment should  spur  their  efforts  to  do  so  and 
to  acquire  competent  staff  and  the  necessary 
expertise. 

Integral  state  p>artlcipation  and  over-all 
state  coordination  are  greatly  needed  If  the 
fight  against  crime  is  to  succeed.  Under  the 
meastu-e  as  amended  federal  aid  goes  to  states 
in  block  grants  and  with  few  strings  at- 
tached. It  could  strengthen  federal-state  co- 
operation to  solve  a  problem  which  is  at  the 
same  time  local,  statewide,  and  national  in 
scope. 

The  amendment  to  encourage  antirlot 
training  is  understandable  at  this  time. 
Better  police  training  In  riot  control  is  a 
must.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  however.  If 
the  priority  given  this  phase  of  police  train- 
ing were  to  mean  any  lessening  of  emphasis 
on  broad  programs  of  planning,  education, 
and  research.  While  it  is  necessary  to  attack 
the  symptoms,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
strengthen  crime  prevention  by  equipping 
the  police  to  assess  and  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  underlying  causes  of  crime. 

The  House  has  passed  a  good  bill.  M^y 
Senate  now  do  the  same. 


Strange  Lesions  for  Johnny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.    FISHE31.    Mr.    Speaker,    strange 
and  subtle  ways  are  employed  by  the 
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subverslyes  who  advocate  various  Ideol- 
ogies. A  good  example  of  this  Is  very  con- 
vincingly developed  In  a  revealing  arti- 
cle written  by  Mike  Engleman,  an  edi- 
torial writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  This  article  should  be  read  by 
every  American.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
that  I  Include  It  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  TTie  article  follows: 
Strange  Lessons  fob  Johnny 
(By  Mike  Engleman) 
Did  your  15-year-old  attend  vacation 
cbuicb  school  this  summer?  IX  he  did,  it 
might  bo  a  good  Idea  to  sit  down  with  him 
and  <<"»<  out  Just  exactly  what  he  learned. 
For  If  your  church  followed  the  curriculum 
offered  by  a  New  York  outfit  that  calls  Itself 
"Friendship  Press,"  and  If  little  Johnny  paid 
attention  In  class,  by  now  he  may  be  con- 
fused. 

Mission:  The  Christians  Calling  Is  a 
packet  of  two  books  designed  as  a  course  of 
study  for  Jimlor  high  school  "early  teens"  in 
vacation  church  school,  Sunday  school  or 
Sunday  night  fellowship  groups.  It  has  found 
Its  way  Into  several  churches  of  the  Dallas 
area. 

The  apparent  theme  of  the  two  books  Is 
worthy  enough.  The  books  say  to  the  young- 
ster: "It  U  the  duty  of  Christians  from  all 
faiths  to  put  their  belief  Into  action  In  the 
world."  There's  certainly  nothing  new  about 
this  teaching. 

But  running  through  the  two  books  are 
several  strange  subtleties  that  must  make 
Johnny,  who  is  impressionable  at  age  15, 
question  the  wisdom  of  bis  parents. 

If  Johnny  has  been  taught  to  obey  the  law 
and  the  police,  he  must  wonder  after  reading 
one  of  the  books.  Called  to  Be.  why  the  brutal 
police  deserve  any  respect.  Called  to  Be  men- 
tions police  at  least  five  times,  and  in  each 
Instance  they  are  the  "bad  guys." 

Listen  as  the  book  describes  those  first  days 
after  Christ's  crucifixion  in  news  story  style: 
"Governor  Pilate  today  asked  the  FBI  to  keep 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  under  close  surveil- 
lance. It  U  feared  that  the  11  might  seek  to 
continue  his  |sic|  seditious  activities  .  .  ." 

Or  In  relating  the  duty  f  the  Christian  In 
these  modem  days,  here's  one  instance  of  how 
the  book  pictures  police  and  the  law: 
"Numerous  ChrlstianB  are  being  arrested 
d\irlng  these  days  for  challenging  customs 
and  laws  they  hold  to  be  wrong.  Many  have 
been  attacked  by  fire  hoees  and  police 
dogs  .  .  ." 

The  books  tell  a  horrible  story  of  23  peace 
marchers'  maltreatment  by  police,  claiming 
to  be  quoting  directly  from  a  "news  report." 
In  the  guidebook  for  the  adult  that  will  be 
teaching  the  class,  it  is  revealed  that  the  story 
comes  not  from  a  reliable  news  source  at  all, 
but  Instead  from  "an  actual  account  printed 
In  a  clvll-rights  magazine  .  .  .". 

The  story  graphically  relates  how  the 
"Walk-for-Peace"  marchers  are  arrested. 
"Jack  stopped,  and  a  plainclothesman  put  his 
hand  on  Jack's  arm  saying,  'You're  under 
arreet  get  In  the  bus."  Jack  sat  down  In  non- 
cooperation  and  said,  'I  have  nothing  against 
you  personally  but  I  cannot  co-operate  with 
this  arrest."  The  officer  .  .  .  said,  'Bring  the 
electric  prodder  over  here.'  " 

After  telling  how  the  prodder  was  used  on 
Michele's  (a  girl)  "legs  and  thighs."  the  au- 
thor of  Called  to  Be.  Theodore  A.  Braun, 
writes;  "Police  brutality  is  a  problem  in  all 
parts  of  our  country — South  and  North,  East 
and  West — especially  toward  minority 
groups." 

Then  Braun  asks,  "Does  a  person  ever  have 
the  right  to  put  his  own  conscience  above  the 
law?  What  If  he  believes  a  law  to  be  wrong? 
Should  he  In  all  cases  obey  that  law,  or  can 
he  refuse  to  obey,  accepting  the  consequen- 
ces, being  obedient  to  a  higher  (and  In  his 
own  mind,  better)  law?" 

What  win  be  a  15-year-old's  answer  to 
tbese  carefully  posed  questions? 


Braun  guarantees  the  student's  answer 
with  his  story  about  Christ  in  the  temple 
after  first  asking  another  question:  "Is  It 
true  that  "angry  young  men"  such  as  Jesvis 
are  not  tolerated  by  society  very  long — they 
are  either  tamed,  ostracized  or  cruclfled?" 

After  describing  Christ's  acts  in  ridding  the 
temple  of  the  money  changers  and  animal 
saJesmen  "like  a  bull  let  loose  In  a  china 
shop,"  Braun  puts  forth  these  questions: 

"How  do  you  react  to  the  story  of  the 
temple  cleansing?  Should  Jesus  have  first 
written  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
temple  grounds  or  to  the  editor  of  the  city 
newspaper?  Should  he  have  picketed  the  tem- 
ple merchants,  conducted  a  temple  sit-in  or 
organized  a  march  on  the  temple?  Or  do  you 
agree  with  his  taking  the  matter  Into  his  own 
hands  and  acting  as  he  did?" 

The  remainder  of  this  section  admonishes 
Johnny  to  "help  overturn  all  the  tables  that 
need  turning  in  the  sacrosanct  temples  of 
society.  Is  there  a  need  for  revolution  In 
your  own  community?" 

What  will  a  child  make  out  of  this  call  to 
revolution? 

How  win  he  react  to  the  totally  black  pic- 
ture painted  of  police  and  the  law?  Will  he 
believe  all  police  are  animals? 

Will  he  accept  Braun's  word  that  Christ 
was  a  "revolutionary"? 

Will  he  understand  that  Christ  had  the 
power  to  overturn  kings,  to  reorganize  gov- 
ernment and  society,  but  did  not  use  It? 
From  what  he  reads  In  this  book,  can  he  be 
expected  to  see  that  Christ  could  have  been 
a  social  reformer  or  a  Martin  Luther  King, 
but  was  not?  Does  he  know  that  Christ  could 
have  ended  the  endless  brutality  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  chose  not  to? 

Can  little  Johnny  be  expected  to  under- 
stand that  Christ  was  most  Interested  In  an- 
other kind  of  kingdom,  that  He  offered  not 
salvation  from  earthly  poverty  and  strife,  but 
eternal  peace  in  a  life  after  death? 

The  foregoing  has  been  Just  a  taste  of  Mis- 
sion. The  Christian's  Calling  and  the  Friend- 
ship Press.  But  it  should  be  enough  of  a 
warning  to  Johnny's  parents  that  they  should 
examine  the  teaching  materials  being  used 
in  their  church. 

Friendship  Press  publishes  a  great  niunber 
of  teaching  materials  for  churches  and  is  a 
rather  popular  source  of  literature  for  some 
Protestant  denominations. 

Listed  discretely  on  the  last  page  of  Friend- 
ship Press'  catalogue  is  the  publishing  house's 
address:  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  -York. 
Oddly  enough,  the  same  address  Is  carried 
on  the  literature  of  another  Protestant  or- 
ganization—the National  Council  of 
Churches. 


The  Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    M ARTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  aware  that  the  OfiSce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  Its  poverty  pro- 
grams are  on  "trial,"  and  that  some  of 
the  most  spirited  debate  centers  around 
the  Job  Corps.  The  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  sitting  as  a  sub- 
committee, has  concluded  hearings  on 
the  entire  program  and  It  Is  presently 
awaiting  the  consideration  of  the  full 
committee. 

The  proceedings  of  the  subcommittee 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  entire  House. 
Job  Ctorps  today  is  an  Increasingly  so- 
phisticated effort  to  salvage  talent  and 


productivity  and  It  Is  a  beacon  of  hope 
to  those  whom  society  would  otherwise 
have  left  behind. 

Job  Corps  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  time  when  there  was  trouble  keeping 
order  In  some  of  the  program's  training 
centers.  The  list  of  the  program's  ac- 
complishments is  too  long  to  be  enumer- 
ated here  but  a  recent  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  Walters  In  the  Washington  Star, 
July  30,  1967,  touches  upon  a  number  of 
Issues  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of 
Its  support. 

He  points  out  that  the  cost  per  en- 
rollee  per  year  is  $6,700  for  fiscal  1968,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  the  $15,000  some 
people  have  suggested.  This  Investment 
Is  repaid  within  the  first  18  months  of  an 
average  graduate's  emplojmient.  The 
one-third  of  its  enroUees,  who  are  func- 
tional Illiterates  because  the  public 
schools  have  failed  to  reach  them,  are 
taught  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  belief  that  today's 
Job  Corps  program  is  characterized  by 
orderly  and  swift  progress.  The  majority 
of  Its  graduates  are  now  responsible  citi- 
zens holding  good  jobs.  They  are  not 
candidates  for  the  relief  rolls,  inactivity, 
or  rioting  In  the  streets.  This  program 
offers  a  sound,  responsible,  and  progres- 
sive approach  to  the  eventual  cutting  of 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  the 
making  of  new  and  productive  citizens. 

As  Mr.  Walters  points  out,  OEO  and 

Job  Corps  have   learned   and   changed 

quite  a  lot.  They  both  merit  our  support. 

I  Insert  the  article  by  Mr.  Walters  to 

be  reprinted  below: 

(From  the  Sunday  Star,  July  30,  1967] 

The    War    on   Poverty    Facing    Batti.es   in 

Congress 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Federal  antlpoverty  officials  return  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  this  week  to  defend  their  already  be- 
leaguered program  on  the  grounds  that  the 
coxintry  must  Intensify — not  cut  back — ita 
efforts  to  aid  the  pwor  If  future  blg-clty  riots 
are  to  be  avoided. 

"There  were  riots  long  before  there  was  an 
Office  of  Eiconomic  Opportunity,  there  have 
been  riots  this  year  In  cltlee  where  there  wm 
no  antlpoverty  program,"  &  top  OBO  official 
said  last  week. 

"Most  Importantly,"  he  added  "in  cities 
were  a  viable  antlpoverty  program  has  been 
operating,  there  either  has  been  no  rioting  or 
the  project  has  been  valuable  in  preventing 
addlUonaJ  trouble." 

But  the  sttitipoverty  agency,  which  had 
more  than  lt»  share  of  congressional  critics 
long  before  the  current  wave  of  civil  disorder, 
already  has  been  accused  by  some  House 
members  of  allowing  Its  projects  and  per- 
sonnel to  be  used  in  promoting  disturbances 

BOtTTHERN    OPPOSmON 

OEO  Officials  are  confident  they  can  dis- 
prove such  allegations,  most  of  which  have 
been  voiced  by  Southern  congressmen  who 
have  opposed  the  antlpoverty  program  foi 
one  reason  or  another  ever  since  It  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Johnson  three  ye^irs  ago. 

They  are  considerably  less  sanguine  about 
their  success  in  surviving  an  attack  from 
another  quarter — Rep.  Edith  Green.  D-Ore., 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 

It  is  before  that  committee  that  OEO  Di- 
rector R.  Sargent  Shriver  and  his  top  aldei 
will  appear  this  week  to  press  for  acceptance 
of  the  Johnson  administration's  request  of 
$2.06  billion  to  finance  the  program  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  This  iB  the  crucl»l 
first  step  in  a  long  and  tricky  road  througb 
Congress  for  the  program. 


Mrs  Green  has  become  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  wake  of  her  success  in 
sharply  modifying  the  school  aid  blU  on  the 
House  floor  earlier  this  year.  She  succeeded 
where  Republicans  failed  In  efforts  to  write 
state  controls  into  the  bill. 

PREDICTS     CHANGES 

Throughout  a  series  of  appearances  by 
Shriver  and  other  pro-OEO  witnesses  last 
month.  Mrs.  Green  was  critical  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  At  one  point  she  offered 
this  determined  prediction: 

"There  are  going  to  be  changes  in  the  pov- 
erty program.  I  don't  think  anyone  here  ex- 
pects that  this  bill  is  going  to  come  out  of 
here  without  major  amendments  to  it." 

She  has  consistently  called  for  a  program 
that  is  'responsive  to  local  needs  and  to  local 
authority"  but  has  not  disclosed,  thus  far, 
the  specific  changes  she  will  propose. 

Much  of  the  congresswomen's  criticism 
has  been  centered  on  the  Job  Corps,  for 
which  OEO  Is  seeking  $295  million  in  fiscal 
1968  TY'.e  program  receiverd  $308  million  In 
fiscal  19G6  and  $211  million  during  the  Just- 
concludod  fiscal  year. 

The  Job  Corps  currently  is  training  41,000 
previously  unemployable  young  persons  in 
job  skills  at  123  urban  and  conservation  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Green  has  argued  that  Job  Corpc  costs 
are  far  too  high,  and  that  the  program  can 
be  run  more  efficiently  by  vocational  educa- 
tors in  local  school  systems. 

FIGHT   TO   FINISH 

But  William  P.  Kelly,  In  charge  of  the  Job 
Corps,  has  marshalled  an  imposing  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  figures  in  an  effort  to  rebuff 
the  congrcsswomans  allegations. 

At  the  same  time,  Shriver  has  lined  up 
diverse  organizational  support,  ranging  from 
labor  and  civil  rights  groups  to  the  U.S. 
Jaycees  and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  behind 
the  Job  Corps. 

Rep.  Carl  Perkins.  D-Ky.,  chairman  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  who  lost  the 
bitter  floor  fight  with  Mrs.  Green  during 
debate  on  the  education  bill,  also  has  pledged 
a  fight  to  the  finish. 

"I  shall  fight  to  the  last  hearing,  the  last 
motion  and  the  last  hour  of  debate  and  con- 
ference to  preserve  a  centralized  and  coordi- 
nated assault  upon  the  root  causes  of  pov- 
erty," Perkins  said  last  month  in  a  speech  at 
the  University  of  Maryland, 

He  will  need  all  the  support  he  can  muster 
becau.se  Mrs.  Green  will  have  not  only  the 
support  of  southern  congressmen  but  also 
many  House  Republicans  when  she  finallv 
makes  her  move. 

overhaul  program 

Kelly,  in  an  inlertview  last  week,  repeat- 
edly emphasized.  "It's  a  new  Job  Corps. 
It's  different  from  the  one  that  existed  a  year 
ago." 

Kelly,  whose  reputation  as  a  non-nonsense 
administrator  was  built  while  climbing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Civil  Service  ladder  to  the 
Presidential  appointment  he  now  holds,  has 
overhauled  what  once  was  a  stumbling  pro- 
gram, according  to  many  observers. 

In  the  program's  early  days,  there  was  a 
constant  stream  of  reports  of  violence  In 
Kalamazoo,  ^nch..  a  fight  broke  out  at  a 
school  dance  involving  students  and  corps- 
men.  It  triggered  an  all-night  riot  that  swept 
the  town  and  required  60  policemen  to  re- 
store order. 

At  Camp  Breckenrldge,  Ky.,  a  fight  among 
trainees  erupted  into  a  three-hour-long  free- 
lor-all  that  ended  only  when  federal  marshals 
and  state  troopers  were  called  in. 

■'That  was  true  years  ago,  but  no  longer  " 
MJd  Kelly.  -This  year  the  riots  are  In  the 
nf  .?•  °°*  ^^  *^*  ''°^  Corps  camps.  Many 
or  those  who  might  have  been  rioting  in  the 
'™*«  ^'^  now  responsible  citizens  with 
good-paying  Jobs  as  a  result  of  their  train- 
ing." 


To  prove  his  point,  Kelly  has  a  bulging  file 
of  letters  of  commendation  from  police 
chiefs,  sheriffs,  chamber  of  commerce  presi- 
dents, newspaper  editors  and  governors  from 
across  the  country.  Many  of  them,  from  cities 
which  once  experienced  trouble  with  neigh- 
boring Job  Corps  camps,  now  contain  only 
praise. 

Replying  to  Mrs.  Greens  suggestion  that 
the  program  be  administered  by  the  public 
schools.  Kelly  said :  'This  isn't  Just  voca- 
tional education.  Its  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  human  renewal." 

As  an  example,  he  displayed  a  pair  of  be- 
fore-and-after  photographs  of  a  young  man 
who  had  an  entire  set  of  front  teeth  re- 
placed— while  receiving  Job  Corps  training. 
Pointing  to  the  toothless  "before"  photo. 
Kelly  asked  "How  far  is  he  going  to  get  in 
a  Job  interview  looking  like  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  skills  are? 

How  much  confidence  can  he  have  in  him- 
self in  that  condition''  Are  the  public  schools 
going  to  help  with  a  problem  like  that?" 

He  talked  of  200,000  immunizations 
against  diphtheria  and  typhoid,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  medical  and  dental  serv- 
ices averaging  S300  a  year  for  each  Job  Corps- 
man. 

"Thirty  pcrcpiit  of  our  youngsters  can't 
read  or  write.  How  are  you  going  to  teach 
him  to  repair  a  carburetor  when  he  cant 
read  a  7th  grade  textbook?"  asked  Kelly. 
"These  people  came  to  us  for  help  because 
the  public  schools  failed  to  provide  what 
was  needed.  To  send  them  back  there  is  to 
send  them  out  on  the  streets." 

Mrs.  Green  has  argued  however,  that  Job 
Corps  costs  are  too  great  and  "indefensible 
at  this  time.  Some  alt.ernative  must  be 
found."  She  cited  costs  of  $13,000  to  $15,000 
a  year  for  each  tra.".ee  at  the  former  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Station  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  said 
similar  expenses  were  incurred  elsewhere. 

Ironically,  the  Tongue  Point  Job  Corps 
Center  In  Mrs.  Green's  home  state,  was 
changed  from  a  men's  to  a  women's  installa- 
tion by  OEO  officials  to  please  the  congress- 
woman,  who  last  year  argued  strongly  for 
increased  feminine  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram 

Kelly  said  Mrs  Green's  figures  were  ac- 
curarte  at  one  time  but  now  are  outdated. 
During  the  1967  fiscal  year  the  average  cost 
of  training  a  corpsman  was  $6,950,  and  OEO 
officials  hope  to  reduce  that  to  $6,700  this 
year,  he  said. 

One  item  hotly  disputed  by  the  opposing 
forces  is  a  series  of  surveys  taken  by  Louis 
Harris  &  Associates  to  measure  attitudes 
among  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  graduates. 

Mrs.  Green  and  the  Republicans  point  to 
survey  results  which  show  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  Job  Corps  graduates  now  em- 
ployed found  their  Jobs  through  the  OEO 
program. 

Kelly,  however,  quotas  the  survey  as  say- 
ing "even  for  corpsmen  who  stay  less  than 
90  days,  contact  with  the  Job  Corps  is  a 
meaningful  experience." 

He  also  cited  a  survey  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  long  opposed  to  the 
antlpoverty  program,  which  showed  that  70 
to  80  percent  of  the  employers  of  Job  Corps 
graduate  described  work  habits,  skills  and 
training  .is  "satisfactory  to  excellent," 
A  NErw  spiRrr 
In  addition  to  the  benefits  received  after 
leaving  the  Job  Corps  camps,  enrolleee  are 
making  significant  contributions  while  un- 
dergoing training,  said  Kelly,  '"niere's  a 
new  ^irlt  here.  People  are  proud  to  be  In- 
volved in  the  Job  Corps,"  he  added. 

"In  Clinton,  Iowa,  Job  Corps  girls  went  to 
work  filling  sahd  bags  to  hold  back  the  flood- 
ing waters  of  the  Mississippi  River;  In  Michi- 
gan, Corpsmen  have  been  working  as  therapy 
aides  in  a  state  home,  when  tornadoes  hit  the 
Midwest    earlier    this    year,    otir   youngsters 


were  among  the  first  digging  through  the 
rubble  looking  for  survivors,"  Kelly  said. 

Efforts  such  as  those  have  picked  up  some 
unexpected  support  for  the  Job  Corps  and 
the  poverty  program  in  general  during  recent 
months.  Among  the  converts  was  Rep.  Cath- 
erine May,  R-Wash..  a  political  conservative 
and  a  long-time  critic  of  Great  Society  pro- 
grams who  last  year  voted  to  kill  the  ad- 
ministrations antiix)verty  legislation. 

"The  Job  Corps  has  Its  problems,  cer- 
tainly—and every  effort  must  be  made  to 
solve  those  problems,  toward  the  end  that  the 
Job  Corps  can  accomplish  Its  Important  mis- 
sion But  despite  these  problems,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Job  Corps  have  been  impres- 
sive." Mrs.  May  said  at  a  recent  Job  Corps 
Center  dedication. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    M.ARTLAKD 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  to  come  before  this  Congress. 
Its  social  security  provisions  directly  af- 
fect at  least  23.7  million  beneficiaries, 
and  almost  every  employed  citizen.  Its 
other  titles  make  extensive  changes  in 
Federal-state-local  systems  of  medical 
assistance,  public  welfare,  and  social 
services,  and  thus  will  have  great  impact 
on  both  the  jurisdictions  which  admin- 
ister these  programs  and  the  Americans 
who  must  depend  on  them  for  subsist- 
ence and  essential  help. 

An  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
is  long  overdue.  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  real  value  of  these  benefits  has 
been  se^'erely  eroded  by  inflation  and  re- 
peated increases  in  the  cost  of  living.  As 
I  have  stated  before,  every  month  of 
delay  in  raising  benefits  brings  added 
difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  real  hard- 
ships, to  the  millions  of  retired  men  and 
women  who  rely  on  these  payments  for 
their  day-to-day  support. 

The  increases  in  this  bill,  averaging 
12 '2  percent,  have  been  carefully  calcu- 
lated by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
as  the  largest  increases  permissible  with- 
out either  disturbing  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  the  trust  fund  or  Imposing 
punitive  burdens  of  Uxation  on  those 
presently  employed.  Although  payment 
levels  are  still  low,  especially  for  those 
receiving  minimum  or  near-minimum 
benefits,  this  total  of  $2.9  billion  in  addi- 
tional benefits  in  1968  alone  will  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  retired  citizens, 

I  regret  that  the  committee  did  not  see 
fit  to  Implement  one  Important  recom- 
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mendation  which  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  made  for  some  time.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  automatic  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  in  benefits  to  keep 
their  purchasing  power  stable  in  the  face 
of  inflation.  This  step  continues  to  gain 
support  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  considered  again  in 
the  near  future. 

I  also  regret  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved only  a  token  increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing on  outside  earnings  by  social  security 
beneficiaries.  Especially  since  benefits  re- 
main quite  low,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  appropriate  and  Important  to  remove 
this  ceiling,  to  encourage  continued  work 
by  all  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
hold  full-  or  part-time  jobs  past  the 
age  of  65.  By  removing  this  restrictive 
ceiling,  we  would  be  aiding  and  encour- 
aging our  senior  citizens  to  remain  fully 
engaged  in  productive  activities.  We 
would  also  be  giving  the  Nation  and  their 
communities  the  full  benefit  of  their 
talents  and  experience. 

While  the  social  security  provisions  of 
this  bill  understandably  have  received 
the  greatest  attention  from  the  public  at 
large,  the  other  titles  of  H.R.  12080  are 
equally  Important,  and  In  fact,  far  more 
controversial. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  the 
entire  structure  of  our  public  welfare 
programs  needs  review  and  reform.  Con- 
cern has  Intensified  not  only  because 
these  programs  are  Increasingly  expen- 
sive, but  above  all  because  there  is  more 
and  m.ore  evidence  that  the  great  In- 
vestment made  In  the  present  proerams 
Is  essentially  xinproductlve.  In  fact,  far 
from  bringing  constructive  results,  our 
present  public  welfare  system  actually 
has  destructive  consequences,  harmful 
both  to  aid  recipients  and  to  society  as 
a  whole. 

Essentially  the  public  welfare  system 
Is  Intended  to  assist  those  who,  for  rea- 
sons beyond  their  own  control,  cannot 
support  themselves — the  very  old.  the 
very  young,  the  disabled,  and  those  who 
lack  even  the  most  rudimentary  skills 
needed  for  employment.  The  goals  of 
the  system.  In  theory,  are  to  help  the 
States  :>rovide  essential  support  for  such 
persons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer 
them  the  social  services  which  can  help 
them  to  become  more  independent,  self- 
respecting,  tax-paying  members  of 
society. 

But  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  these 
goals,  and  in  fact  may  have  lost  sight  of 
them  entirely.  In  too  many  States,  public 
welfare  payments  are  far  below  even  the 
minimum  subsistence  levels  established 
by  the  States  themselves.  In  too  many 
States,  social  services  are  totally  inade- 
quate, and  offer  no  help  or  Incentives  for 
Individuals  to  "get  oft  the  dole".  Rather 
than  promoting  the  growth  of  strong 
families,  the  welfare  system  too  often 
produces  broken  homes.  Rather  than 
aiding  communities,  it  too  often  leads  to 
shattered  neighborhoods.  Rather  than 
encouraging  independence  and  initia- 
tive, the  system  actually  promotes  de- 
pendence, strangles  individual  effort 
and,  above  all,  erodes  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is  growing 
agreement  on  the  need  for  ciiange,  there 
Is  not  yet  consensus  on  the  directions  of 


reform.  Many  proposals  have  been  made, 
ranging  from  revisions  within  the  pres- 
ent system  to  the  substitution  of  entirely 
new  programs  such  as  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  or  family  allowances. 
Important  suggestions  have  been  ad- 
vanced-by  many  groups.  Including  the 
President's  Advisory  Couiicil  on  Public 
Welfare  in  its  landmark  report  of  June 
1966.  Great  support  has  been  expressed 
to  me  for  advances  in  social  services 
such  those  encompassed  by  the  legis- 
lation generally  known  as  the  Fogarty 
bill.  Many  Members  of  this  body  have 
also  proposed  "ew  steps  to  expand  job 
training  and  basic  education,  revamp 
poverty  programs,  and  develop  neigh- 
borhood centers  to  serve  the  complex 
needs  of  low-income  area.s. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
shown  us  statistically  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  According  to  this  analysis, 
of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on  Fed- 
erally-aided welfare,  the  vast  majority — 
all  except  perhaps  50,000 — are  dependent 
and  may  not  be  able  to  reach  economic 
self-sufBciency  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. Of  these  7.3  million  people, 
about  2.1  million,  mostly  women,  are  65 
or  over;  700.000  are  either  blind  or  se- 
verely handicapped;  3.5  million  are  chil- 
dren receiving  AFDC  because  their  par- 
ents cannot  provide  for  them.  The  re- 
maining 1  million  are  the  parents  of  those 
children,  including  about  900,000  mothers 
and  150,000  fathers.  Of  this  last  group, 
most  lack  sufficient  education,  while 
most  of  the  mothers  have  young  chil- 
dren to  tend  at  home,  and  all  but  perhaps 
50,000  of  the  fathers  are  incapacitated 
and  unable  to  hold  jobs. 

While  these  statistics  are  illuminating, 
we  do  not  need  data  to  see  the  social  and 
human  costs  of  perpetuating  present  pro- 
grams. The  need  for  change — thought- 
ful, and  compassionate  change — is  ob- 
vious in  our  urban  slums,  in  areas  of 
rural  poverty,  in  the  empty  lives  and 
despairing  faces  of  the  poor,  and  in  the 
frustrations  experienced  by  the  many 
public  servants  who  are  attempting  to 
respond  to  human  need  and  remedy  the 
failures  of  our  society. 

HJl.  12080,  as  reported  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  does  make  major 
changes  In  our  welfare  programs,  espe- 
cially in  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children — AFDC.  These 
proposed  changes  are  primarily  directed 
at  stabilizing  Federal  jjosts,  improving 
social  services,  strengthening  family  life, 
and  encouraging  job  training  for  aid  re- 
cipients over  16.  Some  of  the  new  pro- 
posals, such  as  expanded  child  welfare 
efforts  and  increased  aid  for  training  of 
social  workers,  are  generally  regarded  as 
constructive.  Others,  such  as  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  ceiling  on  Federal  AFDC  pay- 
ments, are  considered  in  many  quarters 
to  be  regressive  and  punitive. 

In  bulk,  these  amendments  Impose 
many  new  responsibilities  and  require- 
ments on  the  States,  requirements  which 
will  become  prerequisites  for  certain 
categories  of  Federal  assistance  in  1969. 
In  many  cases,  particularly  where  States 
and  cities  have  already  assumed  sub- 
stantial burdens  and  provided  extensive 
aid,   these  changes  will  Increase   State 


and  local  cost.  In  all  cases  they  will  re- 
quire additional  personneii,  the  develop- 
ment  of  new  and  expanded  programs 
such  as  counseling  and  day  care,  and 
close  coordination  with  present  efforts 
such  as  most  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

The  House  has  had  less  than  2  weeks 
to  consider  the  committee's  propo.sal.s, 
and  in  this  short  time  has  not  been  able 
to  make  a  full  assessment  of  their  impact 
nationally  or  in  indi\'idual  cities  and 
States. 

Most  important,  we  have  debated  these 
proposals  under  a  closed  rule,  which  pro- 
hibits amendments  to  the  bill.  There  are, 
of  course,  arguments  for  and  against  this 
procedure,  traditionally  applied  to  bills 
reported  by  this  committee.  On  the  one 
hand,  legislation  of  such  magnitude  and 
complexity  obviously  cannot  be  wiitten 
on  the  House  floor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  closed  rule  eCfectlvely  denies  most 
Members  any  opportunity  to  advance 
their  own  proposals,  to  evaluate  alterna- 
tives, or  even  to  express  their  positions 
through  votes  on  individual  sections  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  sound  reason  for  a  closed  rule 
on  tax  legislation.  But  the  welfare  pro- 
grams are  linked  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  the  statutes  only  by  historical 
accident,  because  both  programs  were 
initially  enacted  in  an  omnibus  bill  30 
years  ago.  Now,  Just  as  we  have  come  to 
see  the  dangers  of  relying  indefinitely  on 
the  works  of  a  previous  generation,  we 
should  see  the  need  to  open  this  entire 
area  for  full  discussion  and  debate.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  that  we  are  not  only 
abdicating  our  responsibilities  as  indi- 
vidual Representatives,  but  also  sur- 
rendering initiative  to  the  other  body. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity very  soon  to  give  the  entire  field 
of  public  welfare  the  open,  complete  con- 
sideration which  the  subject  and  the 
times  demand. 


To  Serve  and  To  Protect:  Motto  of  Lot 
Angeles  Policemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  califoknia 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Sutton,  vice  president  of  CBS 
Radio  and  general  manager  of  KNX 
Radio  in  Los  Angeles,  has  well  defined 
the  problems  facing  the  Los  Angeles 
police  force. 

His  radio  editorials  of  July  26  and  27, 
1967,  are  weU  worth  the  attention  of  the 
House : 

To  Serve  and  Protect 
(Part  I) 
If  It  hasn't  happened  to  you.  It,  probably 
doesn't  seem  too  Important.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  people  who  have  become  vic- 
tims of  criminals  is  growing  bigger  every  day. 
The  latest  report  from  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  Thomas  Lynch   underscores   the  situa- 
tion. Felonies  In  California  jumped  by  182''i 


In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  over  1966. 
Experts  predict  that  our  crime  rate  will 
double  by  1975. 

Clearly,  crime  in  California  Is  becoming  a 
critical  problem.  The  solutions  to  the  causes 
of  crime  are — at  best — long-range  affairs. 
They  are  not  going  to  protect  any  of  us  from 
a  criminal  today.  Until  this  long-range  solu- 
'tions  do  take  hold,  there  is  a  tactical  battle 
against  the  criminal  that  must  be  waged 
right  now  and  right  here. 

The  soldiers  in  this  battle  are  the  police. 
However,  while  the  army  of  law-breakers  gets 
bigger,  the  corps  of  police  gets  surlier.  No- 
where is  this  more  evident  than  In  Los 
Angeles. 

With  luck,  we  graduate  480  new  officers 
from  the  police  academy  every  year.  But.  each 
year  we  lose  500  officers  through  retirement 
and  resignations.  In  addition,  the  population 
of  Los  Angeles  goes  up  by  approximately 
50.000  every  year.  We  need  a  minimum  of  100 
additional  officers  to  serve  and  protect  these 
new  people.  In  short,  our  Police  Department 
is  going  down  at  the  rate  of  120  men  per  year 
while  the  number  of  criminals  continues  to 
climb. 

To  get  the  full  picture,  let's  compare  Los 
Angeles  with  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  and 
New  York.  Let's  see  how  many  policemen  each 
city  has  per  square  mile  and  how  many  peo- 
ple have  to  be  protected  by  each  police 
officer. 

San  Francisco  has  41  officers  for  every 
square  mile.  It  has  one  policeman  for  every 
370  citizens.  In  Chicago,  its  48  officers  per 
square  mile  and  346  citizens  per  policeman. 
In  New  York,  It's  103  officers  per  square  mile 
and  240  citizens  per  policeman.  In  Los  An- 
geles It  la  11  officers  per  square  mile  and  477 
citizens  per  policeman.  The  Los  Angeles  Po- 
lice Officer  must  protect  vastly  more  area  and 
a  great  many  more  people  than  the  police 
officer  in  any  other  major  city  in  America. 

The  figures  Illustrate  the  point  dramati- 
cally: Los  Angeles  desperately  needs  more 
police  officers.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment is  smaller  today  than  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  1966  Watts  Riots. 

Our  police  have  Just  been  given  a  5% 
salary  raise.  But,  more  money  Is  not — by  It- 
Belf— the  answer.  Too  niany  policemen  are  re- 
tiring early  or  simply  qxiltlng.  Too  few  young 
men  are  signing  up  for  p>oUce  work.  Tomor- 
row KNX  wlU  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons 
why.  We  will  also  make  some  suggestions  on 
how  each  one  of  us  can  personally  help  re- 
verse the  trend. 

To  Serve  and  Protect 
(Partn) 

Yesterday  we  bold  you  about  the  problem 
of  recruiting  officers  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  While  crime  Is  Increasing, 
our  police  force  gets  smaller  every  year. 
Today  we  have  fewer  policemen  pe*  capita 
than  any  major  dty  In  America. 

Civic  problems  are  often  approached  with 
massive  doses  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  get 
»n  Instant  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  pwlloe, 
more  money  helps  but  It  does  not  solve  the 
problem.  It  does  not — of  Iteslf— attract  new 
recruits.  It  does  nort — of  Itself — prevent  early 
retirement  and  resignations.  The  problem  has 

niany  facets.  Some  are  rarely  talked  about 

not  even  by  the  policemen  themselves.  Today, 
KNX  will  talk  about  some  of  these  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

One  of  them  is  the  Inability  to  ever  com- 
pletely relax.  The  police  are  visual  per»onlfl- 
cation  of  organized  society.  They  represent 
the  social  order  as  the  majority  of  people 
want  it  to  be.  This  makes  the  police  the 
target  of  criminal  elements.  It  also  makee 
them  the  focal  jjolnt  for  protestors,  rloten. 
&nd  rebels.  After  being  the  brunt  ot  hatred 
for  venom  for  awhile,  police  morale  beglni 
w  suffer.  The  wlU  to  do  ft  hard  and  dirty 
Joo  la  sapped.  Early  retlretnent  and  reelgn*- 
tton  looks  better  and  better  aU  the  ttma. 


Another  is  the  question  of  dedication.  To 
be  a  good  policeman  requires  dedication, 
it  requires  a  wilUngness  to  walk  in  dark 
places — to  do  the  best  Job  possible  In  the 
face  of  harassment  and  violence.  Money  can- 
not buy  this  dedication. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  dual  attitude  of 
the  general  public.  When  you  get  a  speeding 
ticket,  the  police  are  the  darn  fuzz.  When 
you  get  roughed  up  In  a  protest  march,  they 
are  brutal  monsters.  But,  at  3  a.m.  when 
things  go  bump  in  the  night,  you  want  these 
brutal  fuzz  there  .  .  .  You  want  them  to  de- 
fend you  at  whatever  the  cost.  After  all 
Isn't  that  what  they're  paid  for? 

Finally,  policemen  are  people.  They  don't 
want  a  Job  that  doesn't  have  the  visible  sup- 
port and  the  respect  of  the  public  they  are 
serving  and  protecting. 

KNX  says  that  there  Is  only  one  way  we 
are  going  to  recruit  and  retain  the  police- 
men we  need.  That  Is  for  all  law  abiding 
citizens  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We 
must  give  our  police  our  solid  and  open 
support. 


Learn,  Baby,  Learn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annual 
summer  commencement  address  at  Wis- 
consin State  University  in  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.,  was  delivered  on  August  5,  1967,  by 
a  regent  of  the  university,  Mrs.  Robert 
Williams  of  Stevens  Point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Williams  has  some 
very  interesting  and  pertinent  comments 
to  make  on  the  current  situation  that  is 
facing  our  country.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  ask  that  Mrs.  Williams'  com- 
mencement address  entitled  "Learn. 
Baby.  Learn,"  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  EKJint: 

The  commencement  address  referred 
to  follows; 

(Commencement    address    by    Mrs.    Robert 
Williams.  59lh  annual  summer  commence- 
ment    at     Wisconsin     State     University — 
Stevens  Point.  August  5.  1967) 
Le.arn.   Babt,  Lzarn 

President  Halerbecker,  Dean  Yambert, 
Honored  Guests,  and  Honored  Graduates.  It 
Is  my  distinct  privilege  to  speak  to  you  who 
receive  your  degrees  from  Wisconsin  State 
University-Stevens  Point  today.  A  privilege 
because  as  Individuals  you  embody  charac- 
teristics we  mo6t  admire  and  characteristics 
our  society  most  tirgently  requires. 

You  have  completed  your  work  in  a  sum- 
mer session.  This  oould  signify  that  you  have 
your  own  work-study  program:  Work  or 
teach  10  months,  study  two  months.  You 
may  be  upgrading  your  education  to  increase 
your  potential;  you  may  have  a  dependent 
family,  and  this  degree  represents  sacrifice  by 
all  of  them. 

Even  more  than  the  fuzzy  cheeked  June 
graduates,  summer  school  graduates  at  Wis- 
consin State  Unlversltlee  represent  discipline 
and  motivation.  Tou  tmdoubtedly  have 
missed  hours  of  suntanning  and  beach  par- 
ties: days  of  Summer  travel  with  the  family 
or  the  gang:  you  have  unquestionably  missed 
weeks  of  sleep. 

It  la  small  consolation  to  note  that  educa- 
tor»  wish  they  could  stem  the  tide  of  high 
school  graduates  who  immediately  rush  to 
attend  coUege — to  wait  until  the  young  peo- 


ple have  learned  the  perspective,  motivation 
and  organization  so  many  of  you  take  for 
granted. 

Indeed,  students  do  need  a  desire  lor  self- 
Improvement,  a  regard  for  achievement,  an 
understanding  of  goals  and  the  efforts  to 
reach  them. 

Yet.  our  human  society  needs  these  same 
attributes  even  more  desperately! 

Today,  at  last,  the  trend  In  research  efforts 
and  educational  emphasis  is  turning  away 
from  science  and  technology  and  toward  the 
social  sciences.  We  could  split  the  neutron, 
eliminate  polio,  employ  the  laser.  But.  Ln  the 
summer  of  1967  we  cannot  stop  the  sniper 
fire  on  'Hiird  Street  in  Milwaukee. 

Amidst  this  affluent  and  so  civilized  so- 
ciety we  encounter  violence,  hostility  and 
futility.  Not  only  in  the  city  masses  and 
among  the  very  poor:  but  also'  in  the  young 
and  not-so-young  running  away  to  Join  the 
100,000  Hippies  In  Callfomla;  yes,  among 
those  gathered  for  honest  protest  or  crimi- 
nal disorder  at  Madison,  Plattevllle.  Osh- 
kosh.  Whitewater.  Lake  Geneva,  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Division  or  In  front  of  the  Post 
Office  right  here  in  Stevens  Point. 

Then  there  Is  Newark.  Detroit,  Milwaukee. 

Indeed,  that  Is  "something  else,"  as  the 
freshman  would  say.  That  Is  a  national 
scandal — a  tragedy. 

Too  many  times  this  last  week  I  have 
heard  honorable,  responsible  citizens  say, 
"Thank  God,  we  don't  live  in  Newark,  De- 
troit. Milwaukee,  in  any  of  those  big  "ugly 
cities." 

I  reply.  "Open  your  eyes,  your  ears,  and 
your  hearts.  What  happens  there,  happens 
here.  What  destroys  human  aspirations  there, 
destroys  it  here.  What  blocks  Improvement 
of  social  conditions  there,  blocks  it  here." 

Our  isolation  from  the  world  of  nations 
died  in  1941. 

Our  isolation  from  the  world  around  us 
never  lived. 

We  are  inseparable,  held  together  by  cop- 
per wires  and  TV  lubes,  by  an  economic 
technostructure,  by  an  aU-pervaslve  govern- 
ment, by  a  complex,  fast  changing  social  en- 
vironment— if  not  as  we  might  hope  to  be 
held  together,  by  a  feeUng  of  brotherhood 
and  shared  dreams. 

Anthropologists  tell  us  that  human  so- 
cieties aj-e  unable  to  concern  themselves 
with  moral  values  unless  the  source  and  con- 
tinued supply  of  food  is  plentiful. 

Yet,  In  our  nation  today,  there  Is  generally 
too  much  food  and  too  little  successful  cop- 
ing with  moral  issues. 

True,  some  still  suffer  physical  want,  but 
too  many  face  other  obstacles  to  a  commit- 
ment to  moral  values  and  goals  of  social 
conduct. 

We  are  aware  of  many  who  wander  with- 
out clear  goals;  many  out  of  touch  with  any 
heritage;  many  who  see  themselves  alienated 
from  all  about  them  and  see  only  hypocrisy 
suid  cynicism  around  them. 

No,  we  here  cannot  be  isolated  from  mid- 
town  Detroit,  or  Third  Street,  Milwaukee. 

But  those  who  live  there,  they  sec  them- 
selves as  L>=olate<l  from  you  and  me — the 
privileged  many. 

This  sense  of  futiuty  and  moral  empti- 
ness effectively  reduces  otir  storehouse  of 
potential  leadership.  There  Is  an  erosive 
quality  present  in  this  kind  of  despair  which 
decreases  all  energy  and  drive.  The  applica- 
tion of  Individual  talent,  the  imaginative  use 
of  experience  and  wisdom,  the  desire  to 
serve  and  work  with  purpose  declmes  when 
confronted  with  aimieesness,  drift  and  con- 
fusion. 

Hence,  a  pollution  of  our  human  re- 
sources! 

How  to  explain  this  lack  of  Individual  and 
group  commitment? 

Many  simply — over-simply.  perhaps — refer 
to  our  "sick"  society.  Psychologists  argue 
that  man  may  be  a  creature  who  must  avoid 
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competing  loyalties,  assuming  that  man  can- 
not function  under  uncertainty  and  conflict. 
Therefore,  modem  society  causes  disintegra- 
tion with  Its  speclallzaUon,  its  rapid  change. 
Its  high  mobiuty.  and  Its  weakening  of  tra- 
ditional InstltuUona  such  as  church  and 
family. 

We  frequently  hear  criticisms  of  the  im- 
personality which  has  grown  out  of  the  In- 
creasing bigness  of  our  systems.  Teachers  see 
fewer  opportunities  to  shape  the  educaUonal 
process;  citizens  are  frustrated  In  attempts 
to  change  or  modify  policy  In  Big  Govern- 
ment. BxiBlness  men  succiunb  to  the  push- 
ing, shoving  and  conformity  on  the  corporate 
organizational  ladder. 

They  all  conclude  that  schools,  govern- 
ment, business  are  not  sincerely  concerned 
with  social  problems  and  people's  needs. 

Our  young  people — perhaps,  even  some  of 
you — rif  h  in  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  never- 
theless may  feel  locked  out  of  the  social  and 
poUtlcf-l  eetabllshment.  Discontented  with 
the  pa£t  and  present,  you  may  feel  as  If  you 
have  neither  jKJsition  nor  power  In  the  social 
structure. 

One  could  go  on  and.  on  with  reasonable 
explanations  for  the  plague  of  despair  and 
futility  ujxan  so  many. 

But  let  ua  not  credit  textbook  explanations 
alone  for  the  lack  of  a  common  moral  system. 
Other  psychological  studies  show  that  certain 
values  are  widely  accepted. 

Constitutional  and  legal  rights,  human  dig- 
nity, individual  freedom. 

The  quality  of  human  life  is  of  primary 
concern  to  many. 

Individual  achievement  is  possible  regard- 
le&e  of  social  and  economic  status. 

Despair  and  confusion  Is  felt  among  the 
deprived  but  not  universally,  and  it  is  present 
among  the  affluent. 

Slum  living  does  cause  a  cycle  of  poverty. 
Isolation  and  prolonged  ignorance,  but  social 
problems  such  as  violence,  alcoholism  and 
crime  are  not  oonflned  to  the  slums. 

Studies  have  shown  that  when  human 
beings  live  together,  they  often  assume  a 
shared  standard  of  conduct.  These  standards 
are  learned  and  the  nature  of  the  learned 
process  depends  on  what  Is  available  to  be 
learned.  The  learner's  ability  and  motivation 
and  the  strength  and  frequency  of  reinforce- 
ment Influence  the  process. 

Ftrtt.  let  us  consider  what  is  available 
to  be  learned: 

We  are  really  super  people  when  it  comes 
to  emphasizing  our  most  superficial  and 
frivolous  aspects  and  minimizing  or  disguis- 
ing our  most  pwxrfound  and  cherished  beliefs. 
We  have  been  so  zealous  In  our  separation 
of  church  and  state  that  we  have  depreciated 
all  ethical  codes  and  idealistic  human  con- 
duct. 

We  have  been  so  energetic  in  dissociating 
from  our  Puritan  traditions  that  we  have 
elevated  Hugh  HefTner  to  a  social  high 
priest — and  raised  the  cult  of  self  Indulging 
and  bunny-watching  to  a  national  pastime. 
We  have  become  so  confused  regarding 
sincere  protest  that  we  defend  hooliganism 
and  suppress  adverse  criticism  when  we 
reaUy  want  to  curb  hoodlums. 

We  have  become  so  conscious-stricken 
about  Blum  conditions  and  the  Negro  di- 
lemma, that  we  deprecate  the  hard-working 
business  man.  laborer  and  farmer  who  is  pro- 
viding us  with  an  example  of  excellence  and 
achievement. 

We  have  become  so  absorbed  In  the  pro- 
longing of  life  that  we  appear  unchallenged 
by  what  human  Uvea  can  accomplish  and 
their  Imprint  on  world  history.  Our  stress  Is 
usually  on  quantity — rarely  on  quality. 

One  of  my  choices  for  an  all-time  low  in 
TV  advertising  Is  the  current  "Peel  like  a 
healthy  animal — eat  Olutz's  breakfast  ce- 
real." To  infer  that  good  health  of  and  by 
Itself  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  singular  bless- 
ing is  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  history. 
We  may  be  the  most  healthy  nation  in  the 


world,  but  we  may  not  improve  htunan  re- 
lationships. And  to  encourage  people  to  feel 
like  animals  even  in  superciillous  advertising 
Is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we  teach  our 
children,  it  Ignores  centuries  of  human  evo- 
lution, human  reason,  loyalty,  sensitivity, 
and  creativity. 

The  diversity  in  standards  and  values 
available  to  be  learned  is  mountainous. 

Seco-ndly,  let  us  look  at  the  learners"  abil- 
ity to  acquire  a  common  belief  in  a  set  of 
vahies.  According  to  sociologists  "Ignorance 
Is  not  bliss."  Individuals  without  knowledge, 
skills,  or  native  intelligence  lack  the  power 
to  organize  and  understand  events  and  ideas 
they  encounter.  They  cannot  reason  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  rational  thought  Is 
difficult  for  them.  A  simple,  stable  culture 
does  not  hold  so  many  conflicts  for  them, 
but  in  our  constantly  changing  society,  val- 
ues are  incoherent  and  contradictory.  Hence, 
our  educationally  disadvantaged  citizens  are 
least  able  to  operate  within  social  patterns. 

In  addition  there  are  emotional  factors 
which  interfere  with  the  learning  process. 
One  does  not  learn  values  and  standards  as 
one  does  facts.  Living,  working,  and  talking 
with  others  in  varying  circumstances  and 
contexts  and  over  a  period  of  time  are  the 
steps  in  acquiring  standards.  Anxiety,  re- 
sentment, a  sense  of  personal  inadequacy 
all  reduce  the  Individual's  ability  to  inter- 
act with  his  fellows  and  to  learn  from  such 
experiences.  Anxiety  may,  also,  warp  percep- 
tion and  distort  the  values  one  sees.  A  lack 
of  self-appreciation  and  sense  of  worth  may 
Isolate  Individuals  so  they  do  not  even  ap- 
proach the  full  learning  experience. 

In  the  slum  situation  where  ghettos  exist, 
social  workers  report  it  is  more  of  a  problem 
to  get  the  ghetto  out  of  the  man  than  the 
man  out  of  the  ghetto.  The  pattern  of  lack 
of  confidence  and  faith  In  one's  ability  has 
to  be  overc»me.  Emotional  factors  may  be 
intensifled  for  those  who  live  in  deprived  cir- 
cumstances. 

Thirdly,  let  us  see  what  opportunities  for 
reinforcement  of  a  set  of  rules  for  conduct 
the  learner  has:  One  has  his  lesson  rein- 
forced by  example,  by  actual  participation, 
by  trial  and  error. 

If  a  young  girl  or  boy  has  problems  in  In- 
teracting, in  becoming  part  of  a  group,  she 
or  he  win  have  a  learning  experience  cut  off 
from  them  They  may  accept  ideas  they  don't 
really  believe  In  order  to  participate.  Then 
the  act  of  participating  will  reinforce  the 
ideas.  They  may  then  see  other  codes  of  con- 
duct as  being  senseless  or  deceitful. 

The  m.isses  of  people  everyi^-here  decrease 
person-to-person  contacts.  The  Individual 
feels  he  is  making  no  impact,  that  his  Iden- 
tity is  threatened.  The  lonely  crowd,  so  to 
speak. 

The  Hippie  wave  offers  freedom  and  leisure 
for  the  individual  to  be  himself.  Hippie  be- 
lief in  true  pacifism  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  is  compelling.  But  the  turning  In  on 
oneself  through  drugs  and  the  absorption  in 
self-exploration  Is  yet  another  strain  on  our 
total  capacity  for  leadership  and  energy  to 
solve  society's  problems.  Self  indulgence  is 
no  training  for  life  saving. 

Evidently  the  Existentialist  philosophy  has 
many  unknowing  advocates.  The  existential- 
ist does  not  believe  God  exists.  He  has  one 
clear  theme:  to  know  himself,  to  develop 
himself  and  to  explore  experience  in  relation 
to  himself.  He  does  not  see  himself  in  a  his- 
torical perspective  accepting  the  wisdom  of 
past  generations.  And  he  does  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  accomplish  anything  with  his  life 
or  to  make  a  contribution  for  posterity. 

What  moral  values  are  being  learned  by 
example?  Again — confused  and  contradictory. 
Our  cities  have  been  victims  of  an  unfortu- 
nate exodus.  The  citizens  best  prepared  in 
education  and  understanding  to  deal  with 
cities'  problems  live  in  suburbs.  Builders  of 
factories,  orwnere  of  stores,  tetkchers  in  met- 
ropoUtan  schools,  bank  executives  and  office 


managers  leave  the  places  of  work,  they  leave 
problems  they  know  and  could  help  solve,  to 
live  elsewhere.  They  don't  peu^lclpate;  they 
don't  live  as  examples.  Who  is  left  in  the 
cities?  The  ones  least  prepared  in  skills  or 
stamina  to  cope  with  the  taslcs. 

John  Weiss,  Professor  of  History,  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit  says  he  thinks 
walls  should  be  again  built  around  the 
cities — not  to  keep  the  barbariana  out  as  In 
medieval  days — but  to  keep  the  people  who 
are  needed  In — so  that  the  powerful  cannot 
be  divorced  from  the  consequences  of  their 
acts. 

I  began  my  remarks  minutes  ago  by  telling 
you,  sincerely,  that  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
here  because  of  certain  characteristics  you 
hold — discipline — motivation — a  high  stand- 
ard of  conduct. 

I  said  that  society  urgently  needs  those 
characteristics. 

Society  needs  you! 

For  I  have  talked  much  of  the  learning 
process,  the  learner,  the  learned— of  what  is 
available  to  be  learned;  the  learner's  ability 
to  acquire  a  comon  belief  in  a  set  of  values 
through  learning;  the  opportunities  for  the 
learner  to  reinforce  that  the  set  of  values. 

There  Is  a  frenetic  scream  In  our  streets 
this  summer.  It  cries  in  a  hundred  thousand 
voices — 'Burn,  Baby,  Bum!" 

Your  answer  equally  forceful  and  deter- 
mined must  be:  "Learn,  Baby,  l«arn!"  And 
let  me  help  you  do  so!" 

Because  I  believe  with  many  that  the  deep 
radium  to  this  nation's  big  city  cancer  Us 
education. 

Education  at  the  impoverished  and  dls- 
advantaged. 

Education  of  the  Negro. 
Education  at  the  rest  of  us  to  reoognlzs 
this  cancer  and  a  dedication  to  do  some- 
thing about  it 

I  am  no  teary-eyed  super-liberal  who  wants 
to  forgive  the  flre-bomb  throwing  criminal 
In  our  city  streets  and  try  to  "educate  him" 
to  our  ways. 

He  Is  Just  that,  a  criminal,  and  he  must  be 
treated  with  the  Justice  a  criminal  deserves. 
But  he  was  a  person  before  he  became  a 
criminal. 

His  children  are  not  born  criminals. 
We  must  work  to  prevent  that  small  per- 
son, and  small  persons  yet  unborn  from  be- 
coming of  despair  and  futility. 

Society  does  need  you — probably  aa  never 
before — to  help  In  this  endeavor. 

You  are  today's — tomorrow's  leaders. 
You    have    entered   the   golden   eight   per 
cent — the   eight    per   cent   of   this   nation's 
people  who  hold  a  college  degree. 

You  live  in  a  world  where  knowledge  1« 
power — and  you  already  know  more  than 
most  of  us. 

You  live  in  a  world  where  Job  la  status, 
and  any  Job  you  seek  In  teaching  or  In  busi- 
ness or  In  government  will  automatically  give 
you  status. 

Many  of  you  will  be  teaching  next  month. 
(I  am  told  by  President  Haferbecker  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  than  in  the  June 
graduation  class.)  The  need  for  you  is  great; 
the  opportunity  Immense. 

Big  btisineas  Is  finally  Increasing  its  con- 
tributions to  the  social  success  and  its  em- 
phasis on  public  service. 

Let  yoiir  business  know  you  care  and  want 
to  help. 

Labor  viniocs  are  training  members  to  help 
with  social  problems  and  are  finally  offering 
scholarships  to  black  and  white,  young  and 
Old. 

Let  your  labor  unions  know  you  care  and 
want  to  help. 

The  church  la  finally  becoming  Involved 
in  the  dally  experience  of  men  and  the  actual 
facts  of  human  life. 

Let  your  church  know  you  care  and  want 
to  help. 

Colleges  and  universltlee  are  finally  trying 
to  prepare  students  to  live  with  purpose 
wherever  they  may  find  themselves. 


Let  your  college  know  you  care  and  want 

to  help. 

Be  no  party  to  the  "thank  God  I  don't  live 
there  .  .  .  ."  attitude. 

There  will  be  much  serious  thought  in  the 
next  years  as  to  what  must  be  done  to  make 
this  nation.  Its  cities,  more  livable — ^to  give 
its  people  more  living.  Be  a  part  of  that 
thinicing  Communicate  yoxir  knowledge.  And 
when  there  Is  studied,  constructive  action — 

act! 

You  have  had  a  fine  education  In  a  re- 
spected education  system.  You  do  have  im- 
mense capability  to  learn  more — to  teach 
more. 

To  all — the  poor,  the  not -so-poor,  the 
uneducated,  the  somewhat  educated — the 
colored,  the  bigot — the  powerful,  the  weak — 
please  say 

"Learn,  Baby,  LieEim! — And  let  me  help 
you!" 


The  Situation  in  Hong  Kong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  legitimate  concern  has  been  raised 
over  Red  China's  intent  in  the  recent 
riots  in  Hong  Kong.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  People's  Republic  was  and  still 
Is  behind  a  great  deal  of  the  unfortunate 
tragedy  which  has  erupted  on  the  bus- 
tling streets  of  the  British  crown  colony. 

Are  we  witnessing  the  end  of  China's 
tolerance  of  the  profitable  city?  It  is 
Important  to  remember,  and  I  have  made 
the  point  in  the  past,  that  Hong  Kong 
is  a  definite  economic  and  financial  asset 
to  the  People's  Republic  and  as  long  as 
it  remains  so  it  Is  doubtful  that  a  serious 
attempt  to  significantly  change  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  will  be  made. 

This,  however,  does  not  preclude  har- 
assment of  British  and  local  Hong  Kong 
authorities,  even  at  the  scale  of  the 
present  incidents.  Because  Hong  Kong  is 
such  an  Integral  and  Important  part  of 
the  Pacific  community.  I  felt  an  analysis 
of  the  present  circumstances  existing  in 
the  crown  colony  should  be  made.  The 
immediate  past  riots  and  the  present 
incidents  should  be  viewed  within  the 
perspective  I  will  attempt  to  put  forth. 

Many  consider  Hong  Kong  to  be  the 
most  significant  of  the  remaining  British 
crown  colonies.  Part  of  the  land  of  Hong 
Kong,  including  the  city  of  Hong  Kong, 
was  ceded  to  Britain  *'in  perpetuity"  by 
the  Manchus  in  the  19th  century.  The 
majority  of  the  land,  however,  remains 
in  British  control  through  a  lease  which 
expires  in  1997.  What  will  happen  past 
that  time  is,  as  are  many  aspects  of 
Hong  Kong  today,  uncertain. 

Paramount  military  and  civil  authority 
in  Hong  Kong  is  vested  in  an  appointed 
British  Governor  representing  the  Crown. 
The  Governor  receives  guidance  from  the 
Colomal  and  Foreign  Offices  at  London. 
An  Executive  Council  and  a  Legislative 
Council  further  aid  the  Governor  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  and  laws;  both  of 
these  bodies  are  appointed.  The  Urban 
Council  is  the  only  governing  body  in  the 
colony  which  includes  elected  members. 


But  elections  still  fail  to  eUclt  a  serious 
response  from  Hong  Kong  citizens;  in 
late  1966,  only  9  to  14  percent  of  the 
eligible  voters  had  registered.  The  Urban 
Council,  whose  influence  was  extremely 
limited  to  begin  with,  thus  has  very  httle 
bargaining  power  with  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration. As  a  result.  Hong  Kong  Is 
controlled — almost  exclusively — by  the 
British  Govenunent. 

At  present  Hong  Kong's  economy  ap- 
pears to  be  relatively  healthy.  In  1964, 
a  tremendous  boom  took  place.  In  1965. 
however,  a  serious  recession  ensued. 
Since  that  time  Hong  Kong  has  enjoyed 
gradual  expansion  and  in  many  areas 
now  rests  at  a  position  comparable  to 
that  of  the  prerecession  period.  The  re- 
cent riots  have  had  a  slight  effect  on  the 
economy,  which  I  will  discuss  later.  Most 
sectors  of  the  economy  now  appear  to  be 
leveling  off.  Internal  business  is  still  slug- 
gish, but  trade  is  adequate,  though  the 
rate  of  growth  slipped  in  1966. 

Accurate  speculation  as  to  the  future 
state  of  Hong  Kong's  economy  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  This  results  from  many 
factors.  First,  Hong  Kong  depends  main- 
ly on  external  trade  for  the  development 
of  economic  prosperity.  External  trade, 
however,  is  subject  to  many  whimsical 
forces:  world  political  climate;  economic 
conditions  among  the  nations  with  whom 
Hong  Kong  trades;  the  fluctuations  in 
the  world  market.  Further,  industry  in 
the  colony  has  failed  to  respond  to  vari- 
ous attempts  at  diversification.  It  con- 
tinues presently  to  function  well  tJorough 
sales  of  fairly  basic  products  to  a  limited 
number  of  countries.  Both  the  narrow- 
ness of  product  emphasis  and  market 
are  exceptionally  susceptible  to  the 
above-mentioned  imstable  factors.  Third, 
Hong  Kong  has  little,  if  any,  long  range 
planning  system.  The  colony  has  man- 
aged thus  far  on  the  basis  of  a  year  to 
year  macroeconomic  pwlicy.  Hong  Kong 
is  thus  ill  prepared  for  any  substantial 
economic  change  in  the  future — such  as 
the  imminent  entrance  of  Great  Britain 
into  the  Common  Market  and  the  subse- 
quent loss  of  preferential  treatment — 
and  has  little  direction  In  its  economy. 
These  three  factors  afford  the  analyst 
inconsiderable  foundation  for  specula- 
tion. 

The  most  critical  problems  facing 
Hong  Kong  today  are  social.  Housing  is  a 
key  area  of  concern.  There  exists  a  tre- 
mendous shortage  of  adequate  livang 
facilities,  with  the  number  of  squatters 
reported  in  excess  of  550,000  in  1966. 
Various  government  agencies  are  work- 
ing toward  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
are  hindered  by  a  chronic  inability  to 
raise  funds.  The  private  building  indus- 
ti-y.  still  struggling  toward  a  stable  posi- 
tion, is  of  little  assistance.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
maik  IV  program,  for  example,  has  suc- 
cessfully relocated  85.000  people.  Much 
more  must  be  accomplished,  however. 

Health  continues  to  be  a  problem  in 
Hong  Kong.  There  is  a  serious  shortage 
of  hospitals.  The  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  and  typhus  in  1966  increased 
from  the  previous  year,  although  major 
epidemics  were  avoided.  Again  shortage 
of  funds  obstructs  the  alleviation  of  the 
problem. 

The  most  striking  social  problem  in 
Hong  Kong  recently  has  been  labor.  Al- 


though wages  have  risen  steadily  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  have  risen  more 
rapidly  than  has  the  cost  of  living,  the 
number  of  man-days  lost  through  labor- 
management  disputes  continues  to  in- 
crease and  is  seen  as  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  the  recent  rioting. 

The  civil  tranquility  that  Hong  Kong 
enjoyed  for  early  a  decade — with  the  ex- 
ception of  minor  disturbances  in  1966 — 
was  shattered  early  this  year  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations  and  riots.  The  riots 
allegedly  evolved  from  a  number  of  labor 
disputes,  the  rioting  having  begim  in  an 
artificial  flower  factory  involved  in  a 
labor  disagreement.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  it  was  obvious  that  the  riots 
were  Communist-inspired.  The  mobs 
brandished  copies  of  the  writings  of  Mao- 
Tse-tung ;  posters  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist leader  were  plastered  on  walls;  and 
slogans  such  as.  "the  imperialists  are 
bullying  us  and  must  be  dealt  with 
severely,"  were  chanted.  The  strikes  ema- 
nated, it  was  believed,  from  genuine  eco- 
nomic grievances,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
mobs  was  definitely  accentuated  by  the 
cultural  revolution  going  on  in  the  CPR. 
The  riots  were,  at  first  loud  and  dis- 
orderly, but  serious  injury  or  damage 
did  not  ensue. 

I  must  Interject  here  a  comment  on 
Communist  incitement  of  riots  In  gen- 
eral. Any  kind  of  social  disturbance 
within  a  Western -oriented  nation  Is 
clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  most  happy  to 
see  riots  or  demonstrations  break  out. 
When  social  eruptions  do  occur,  the  Com- 
mimists  will  lend  what  assistance  they 
can  toward  making  them  more  severe.  We 
must  bear  this  fact  in  mind  as  we  analyze 
the  recent  rioting  in  Hong  Kong.  The  role 
assumed  by  the  Communists  was  sub- 
stantial, but  tlicy  were  not  necessarily 
responsible  for  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  disturbances. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  Peking  became 
officially  involved  in  the  disturbances  in 
Hong  Kong.  The  New  China  News 
Agency  called  for  redress  of  police  bru- 
tality against  demonstrators  in  the  Brit- 
ish colony.  The  flames  of  insurrection 
were  fanned  by  the  local  Communist 
newspapers,  led  by  the  publication  Wen 
Wei  Pao.  On  May  14,  through  more  for- 
mal channels,  't'eking  confronted  the 
British  authorities  with  a  series  Of  de- 
mands, including  the  immediate  and  un- 
conditional release  of  all  those  arrested 
in  the  disturbances,  official  apologies  to 
the  pro-Communists,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  police  officials  whom  the  Com- 
munists accused  of  resorting  to  excessive 
measures  for  the  control  of  the  mobs. 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  surrounded 
the  Peking  involvement.  Many  believed 
that  Peking  had  entered  the  picture  re- 
luctantly, perhaps  wanting  only  to  voice 
support  of  pro-Communist  forces  in  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  barbaric  capi- 
talist— in  this  light,  of  course.  Red  China 
had  a  special,  cultural  coinmitment. 
Further,  due  to  the  great  disruption 
faced  by  the  CPR  as  a  result  of  the  cul- 
tural revolution,  Peking  may  have 
viewed  the  Hong  Kong  riots  as  an  in- 
ternally unifying  issue.  At  the  same  time, 
it  was  clear  that  the  stabihty  of  Hong 
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Kong  was  of  great  Importance  to  the 
CPR  as  a  market  for  her  exports;  trade 
between  the  British  colony  and  the 
mainland  totals  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion yearly,  with  the  CPR  maintaining  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  of  nearly  98 
percent.  Thus  Hong  Kong  represents  a 
valuable  source  of  hard  currency  for  the 
Communists  and  would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial financial  setback  if  lost. 

As  the  first  series  of  riots  subsided  In 
late  May,  the  position  of  Peking  became 
abundantly  clear:  They  were  willing  to 
accept  an  easy,  quick,  and  Inexpensive 
victory,  but  did  not  view  the  Issue  worthy 
of  great  economic  or  diplomatic  expense. 
Peking  did  not  find  it  in  Its  best  Interest 
to  tissimie  a  major  role  in  the  harass- 
ment of  British  authorities  and  remained 
satisfied  to  support  the  effort  with  noth- 
ing more  than  verbal  reassurance. 
Peking's  reluctance  to  lend  substantial 
support  to  the  insurrection  in  Hong  Kong 
must  be  seen  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  failure  of  the  riots  to  have  any  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  colony. 

Another  significant  factor  contributing 
to  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  was  the 
inability  of  the  Communist  agitators  to 
gain  solid   following   among   the   Hong 
Kong  citizens.  Not  only  was  relatively 
little    assistance    subscribed    from    the 
masses,  but  prominent  Hong  Kong  left- 
ists were  also  unwilling  to  substantially 
further  the  cause.  They  had  too  much 
at  stake  in  their  personal  affairs  to  take 
part  in  such  a  questionable  undertaking. 
The  admirable  position  taken  by  the 
British  Government,  especially  the  sta- 
ture of  Gov.  David  Trench,  and  his  ad- 
ministrators, was,  by  far,  the  most  Im- 
portant   element    In    the    Communists' 
failure.  Restraint  and  firmness  charac- 
terized the  British  attitude.  The  mobs 
were  carefully  watched  and  violence  was 
quickly  quelled,  yet  the  police  took  excep- 
tional care  not  to  Injure  anyone  or  incite 
the  crowd  in  any  way  toward  extremes. 
Governor  Trench  worked  diligently  to 
bring  the  disturbance  under  control,  yet 
he  rigidly  refused  to  comply  with  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  first  wave  of  violence  did  not  con- 
clude without  some  derogatory  effects. 
The  financial  climate  of  the  colony  was 
noticeably  less  lively.  Capital  fiowing  Into 
the  colony  diminished  by  an  estimated 
25  to  50  percent.  The  stock  market  was 
forced  to  close  for  a  number  of  days  and 
when  It  reopened  near  the  end  of  May 
prices  were  down  10  percent.  Bank  ac- 
tivities were  slowed  considerably.  These 
and  other  developments  demonstrated  a 
great  loss  of  confidence  In  the  stability 
of  Hong  Kong.  Further,  they  may  well 
lead  to  a  serious  business  recession. 

On  June  8.  a  second  series  of  riots 
began.  Once  again,  the  riots  began  over  a 
labor  dispute,  and.  once  again,  after  a 
brief  delay.  Peking  became  involved.  At 
first.  Peking's  attitude  appeared  to  be 
considerably  different.  The  Washington 
Post,  on  June  14,  reported : 

Communist  China  called  on  the  Chinese 
...  to  mobilize  themselves  into  a  "mighty 
revolutionary  army"  In  order  to  "smaah  the 


decadent  and  moribund  reactionary  rule  ot 
British  Imperialism  in  Hong  Kong." 


This  was  a  much  more  rigid,  anti-Brit- 
ish stand  than  the  CPR  had  taken  lief  ore 
and  It  was  accompanied  by  an  official 
ban  on  sales  of  fresh  meat,  poultry,  and 
seafood  normally  Imported  dally  from 
the  mainland.  Shipments  of  fresh  water 
were  also  put  luider  embargo.  Although 
these  bans  were  not  wholeheartedly  hon- 
ored by  the  Red  Chinese,  the  respective 
food  supplies  were  considerably  affected 
and  Peking's  posture  was  clearly  defined. 
As  the  riots  unfold,  however,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  China  Is  willing  to 
harass  the  Hong  Kong  and  British  au- 
thorities solely  on  a  diplomatic  level. 
Token  financial  support  has  reportedly 
been  given  to  some  of  the  pro -Commu- 
nist demonstrators  in  the  Crown  colony, 
but  Peking  has  done  little  else  to  aggra- 
vate the  disorder.  At  the  same  time,  vio- 
lence, which  has  been  more  evident  In 
this  series  of  riots — though  still  on  a 
minor  scale — has  been  met  by  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Hong  Kong 
authorities.  Many  more  arrests  and  other 
precautionary  measures  have  been  taken 
and  the  (jovernment  does  not  Intend  to 
relent.  These  two  factors  afford  observ- 
ers   of    the    situation    confidence    that 
Hong  Kong  will  remain  in  British  con- 
trol—that stability  will  be  maintained. 
The  rioting,  now  subsiding  in  Hong 
Kong,  gives  members  of  the  Pacific  com- 
munity no  reason  for  panic.  The  British 
plan  to  stand  firmly  behind  their  colony. 
Neither  the  citizens  of  Hong  Kong,  nor 
Peking  are  willing  to  support  a  revolu- 
tionary movement.  Demonstrations  may 
continue  sporadically,  designed  for  the 
inconvenience  of  the  British  authorities, 
and  reflecting  desires  of  the  people  for 
certain  social  reforms,  but  Hong  Kong 
still   represents  one  of  Peking's  major 
sources  for  hard  currency  exchange,  and 
as  long  as  Hong  Kong  remains  profitable 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  CPR  will  make  a 
more  concerted  effort  than  the  one  re- 
flected by  the  recent  riots. 


How  majiy  wars  muet  time  release 

Before  the  world  can  live  In  peace? 

Has  BMCh  return  to  savagry 

Ever  made  any  nation  free? 

How  can  we  go  otir  usual  way 

Of  strikes,  and  lay-offs  every  day. 

While  our  boyi  wade  through  swampe  and 

mire, 
And  sleep  at  night  while  under  fire? 

Have  we  grown  careleiss  here  at  home 

And  take  for  granted  how  they  roam 

To  foreign  lands  to  keep  ua  free? 

Sometimes  I  wonder — Just  HOW  free: 

Wake  up,  Americana!  Count  the  hoiuip, 

And  get  behind  toeee  boys  of  our's. 

Do     something    special     .     .     .     Dont     Ju£t 

dream  .  .  . 
(And,  God,  Take  care  of  one  Marine.) 
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Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  ^hen 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  b« 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


How  Long? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  poem  by  Miss  Marty 
Hale,  of  WintersvlUe.  Ohio: 

How  Long? 
(By  Marty  Hale,  The  Old  Spinner,  July  33. 

1967) 
Somehow  1  do  not  care  to  go 
To  concerts,  or  a  movie  show — 
I  see  a  lad  with  smoking  gun. 
Which  spoils  my  ordinary  fun.; 
I  can't  enjoy  a  cut  of  meat. 
For  wondering  what  they  have  to  eat; 
I  cannot  be  serene  and  calm. 
While  out  boys  die  In  Viet  Nam. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goveriunent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressionai.  Reco«d, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subecrtptlona  to  tbt 
Recoso  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  slngH 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  ot  S  centa) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RscoRS  should  be  processed  through  thli 
oOkee. 


Tomadoei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  con- 
cerned with  cyclones  and  tornadoes. 
This  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
Interested  individuals  as  well  as  scien- 
tists throughout  the  country. 

Recently  a  magazine  published  a  con- 
clusion drawn  by  a  layman  who  had  been 
studying  tornadoes  for  some  50  years. 

In  view  of  the  interest  on  this  sub- 
ject In  our  part  of  the  country.  I  am 
attaching  the  following  statement  by 
Roy  F.  Hall  of  McKinney,  Tex.: 

TORNADOES 

Observation,  research  and  experimenta- 
tion accomplished  In  the  last  30  years  point, 
significantly,  to  the  avoldless  conclusion  that 
a  tornado  Is  thermal  in  Its  creation  and  elec- 
trical In  its  execution.  It  appears  that  a  tor- 
nado Is  composed  of  atmospheric  molecules, 
acted  upon  by  electrical  forces  which  move 
the  particles  as  an  electrical  field,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  force  of  that  field. 

A  tornado  originates  at  or  above  the  cloud 
line,  where  It  appears  a  huge  generator  Is 
created  when  two  clouds  of  opposite  jxjlarlty 
are  forcibly  merged,  or  when  a  single  cloud 
whoee  separate  areas  of  positive  and  negative 
charges  are  merged  by  the  fall  of  heavy  rain, 
hall  or  overriding  by  heavy  dry  air  of  a  cold 
front.  This  great  generator,  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  ions,  energizes  the  affected  molecules 
of  atmosphere,  causing  them  to  move  In  the 
electrical  field.  p>osslbly  in  proportion  to  the 
electrical  strength  of  the  field,  or  possibly 
at  or  above  the  molecular  diffusion  velocity 
of  nitrogen,  the  higher  gas.  The  paths  of  all 
the  molecules,  and  their  single  direction 
within  the  vortex  is  the  direction  of  the 
electrical  forces  in  the  field — counter- 
clockwise In  the  northern  hemisphere. 

As  single  atoms  do  not  usually  exist  In  the 
atmosphere,  almost  all  atmospherical  mole- 
cules consist  of  two  or  more  atoms  in  close 
combination,  and  these,  undisturbed,  are 
poor  conductors  of  electrical  forces.  But  any 
agency  that  Introduces  charged  atoms  into 
the  air  can  Increase  its  conductivity  to  a  high 
degree.  An  electrical  bombardment,  possibly 
by  dust  particles,  minute  drops  of  moisture, 
and  so  on.  Ionizes  the  air  molecules  which, 
due  to  their  newly-acquired  positive  charges, 
are  then  accelerated  in  the  strong  electrical 
fleld  surrounding  the  embyronic  vortex.  This. 
It  seems.  Is  the  Inception,  the  creation  of 
the  tornado. 

But  further;  the  particles.  Ionized,  are 
electrically  charged  and  carrying  minute 
charges  of  electricity  In  their  passage  through 
gas  not  yet  Ionized  creates  further  electric 
fields,  causing  the  newly-charged  molecules 
to  be  deflected  by  the  electric  fleld  and  to 
take  a  new  motion  and  a  new  path.  As  the 
molecules  are  deflected  the  local  air  density 
changes  from  diffusion  to  an  ionized  dis- 
charge of  the  molecules;  which  now  move 
unrestricted  In  the  direction  of  the  force  of 
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the  magnetic  field.  With  a  free  path,  which 
tends  to  Increase  the  velocity  and  energy  of 
tlie  molecules,  the  electrical  conductivity  of 
the  molecules  alters  the  magnetic  fleld  and 
thus  Inducts  unionized  molecules  and  mov- 
ing them  In  the  direction  of  the  fleld  Induces 
a  high  velocity  In  the  vortex.  This  Is  repeated 
endlessly  as  the  vortex  moves  downward  due 
to  the  force  of  gravity,  for.  due  to  the  high 
condensation  of  atmospherlcam  molecules 
within  the  vortex,  the  tornado  funnel  Is 
heavier  than  the  surrounding  air. 

With  Its  rotational  velocity  of  over  1600  fps 
the  tornado  funnel  seemingly  should  disin- 
tegrate due  to  centrifugal  laws.  It,  however, 
holds  its  Initial  diameter  from  Its  Inception 
to  lis  final  withdrawal  into  the  cloud  base. 
Bernoulli's  law  may  account  for  a  fraction 
of  this  coheslveness,  but  only  a  fraction.  It 
appears  that  the  tornado's  design  and  spin 
Ijb  due  totally  to  an  electrical  fleld,  which  ac- 
celerates the  Ionized  air  molecules  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  force  of  the  magnetic  field  at 
velocities  not  yet  determined. 

As  force  laws  between  Ions  and  atoms  are 
almost  unknown,  the  velocity  of  the  ionized 
molecule  in  Its  free  path  in  the  tornado 
funnel  remains  unknown.  If,  therefore,  it  Is 
correct  that  the  Ionized  molecules  are  de- 
flected from  collision  and  diffusion  courses 
Into  the  circular  free  i>ath  In  the  electrical 
field,  do  they  partake  of  the  velocity  of  the 
fast  nitrogen  atoms,  or  are  they  accelerated 
to  even  higher  velocity  by  the  force  of  the 
electrical  field?  The  last  appears  the  true 
situation. 

SUMMARY 

A  tornado  Is  created  when  a  cloud  or 
clouds  of  opposite  polarity  are  merged  by  air 
currents.  This  "merging"  must  be  north- 
south  or  a  large  fraction  thereof  so  that  the 
approaching  polarities,  due  to  the  earth's 
rotation,  meet  slightly  off  center.  Held  close 
by  opposite  polarities  a  vortex  of  high  po- 
tential is  created.  Ionized  particles  within 
the  vortex  are  deflected  from  diffusion  paths 
to  a  new  course  in  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic field,  moving  In  that  field  with  no 
centrifugal  force  and  no  lateral  pressure. 

RoY  F  Hall. 


Representative  Widnall — Nemesis  of 
Urban  Renewal,  Champion  of  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1967 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative William  B.  Widnall.  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey,  is  a 
modern-day  example  of  the  truth  of  the 
Biblical  quotation: 

A  Prophet  Is  not  without  honor,  except  in 
his  own  country. 

To  those  of  us  who  serve  with  him. 
Bill  Widnall  is  an  able,  thoughtful,  and 
effective  legislator  and  a  trusted  friend. 
To  the  Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey, 
his  talents  and  leadership  are  recognized 
by  the  citizenry  regaidless  of  political  af- 


filiation as  demonstrated  by  the  tremen- 
dous pluralities  with  which  he  Is  elected 
every  2  years  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. "The  State  of  New  Jersey  knows 
Representative  Widnall  as  the  dean  of 
the  Republican  congressional  delegation 
and  as  a  forceful  advocate  for  fair  and 
adequate  housing  for  all  citizens  of  our 
country.  While  he  is  well  known,  there- 
fore, in  his  own  district  and  State,  he  Is 
definitely  recognized  as  a  "prophet  with 
honor"  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  delighted  to  read 
the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  to  observe  the  full-page 
eulogj-  of  our  colleague  and  friend.  Rep- 
resentative WiLLUM  B.  Widnall.  The 
article  in  question  describes  in  detail  why 
Bill  Widnall  is  such  an  effective  and 
forceful  Representative  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  article  from  the 
Plain  Dealer,  under  date  of  Sunday.  Au- 
gust 20.  1967.  entitled  "Representative 
Wtonall:  Wily  Old  GOP  Battler  Is 
Nemesis  of  Urban  Renewal,  Champion  of 
Poor,"  b>'  Sanford  Watzman,  of  the 
Washington  Plain  Dealer  bureau: 

REPP.ESENTATn'E      WlDNALL  :       Wn.T      OLD      GOP 

Battler   Is   Neaiesis    of   Ubran    Renewal. 
Champion    of  Pook 

( By  Sanford  Waltzman ) 

Washington. ^The  fight  announcer,  intro- 
ducing Rep.  William  B.  Widnall,  whose  op- 
ponents have  Included  Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher 
and  federal  urban  renewal  ofiBcials,  would 
say: 

"And  In  this  comer,  from  Saddle  River. 
N.J.,  one  of  the  champion  prodocers  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (though  a  member 
of  the  GOP  minority ) ,  wearing  the  conserva- 
tive trunks  (though  he  has  outpaced  the 
Great  Socletyln  some  bouts)    ... 

"Elected  by  the  rich  (but  a  fighter  for  the 
poor ) ,  representative  of  a  white  suburban 
New  York  district  (though  he  speaks  for  Ne- 
groes In  blg-clty  ghettoes)    .  .  . 

"Force-feeder  of  housing  legislation  to  the 
Democratic  admimstratlon  (which  admits 
having  grown  stronger  on  the  Widnall  diet  I , 
winner  of  many  a  congressional  battle 
( though  he's  quiet  and  studious,  not  an  ora- 
tor or  a  wheeler-dealer)    .  .  . 

"In  this  comer,  nemesis  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  In  Cleveland  and  elsewhere, 
still  in  there  at  61,  after  having  been  elected 
to  Congress  10  times  .  .  . 

"That  Episcopalian  lawyer  of  English-Dan- 
ish descent,  that  old  pro  who  voted  for  Her- 
bert Hoover,  then  twice  for  FDR.  finally  get- 
ting excited  and  training  for  politics  under 
his  hero,  Wendell  Wllkle  .  .  . 

"In  this  corner— BUI  Widnall." 

The  crowd  would  cheer.  Some  of  those  get- 
ting hoarse  would  be  fans  you  could  hardly 
expect  to  be  sharing  the  same  row  of  seats, 
such  as: 

The  conservative  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action,  on  the  right  wing  (who  credit 
Widnall  with  voting  correctly  two  out  of 
three  times)  and  the  NAACP  on  the  liberal 
side — to  cite  two  examples. 

"And  In  this  other  comer."  the  flght  an- 
nouncer would  resume  .  .  . 

Most  frequently  Its  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development.  They   always   fight   an 
unorthodox  fight  with  no  knockouts. 

What  usually  happens  Is  that  Weaver 
climbs  through  the  ropes  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  which  Is  the 
big  ring  for  most  housing  legislation  and 
where  Wldnall  Is  the  ranking  Republican 
member. 

Weaver  jabs  first  with  a  new  Great  Society 
program.  Wldnall  blocks  It  and  counter- 
punches  with  an  amendment.  Then  they 
clinch.  By  the  time  they  pull  out  of  It, 
Weaver  has  scored  with  a  program  but  Wld- 
nall has  Inserted  an  amendment. 

Here  are  some  famous  Wldnall-Weaver 
bouts; 

Model  cities — ^Wldnall  wrote  a  report  to  the 
House  after  losing  round  one  In  committee: 
"We  are  told  that  (thU  program)  would 
help  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  In  our  rest- 
less cities.  For  the  past  17  years  we  have  been 
told  that  slum  clearance  and  urban  renewal 
would  do  likewise.  Now  we  are  told  by  Sec- 
retary Weaver  himself  that  urban  renewal 
has  never  lived  up  to  Its  promise. 

"My  efforts  for  the  past  several  years  to 
change  this  deplorable  situation  have  been 
met  with  the  statement  by  HUD  that  urban 
renewal  cannot  be  tampered  with  for  fear  of 
losing  flexibility.  Flexibility  for  what? 

"Do  they  mean  the  kind  of  flexibility  that 
baa  constructed  luxury  high-rise  apartments 
and  promoted  downtown  commercial  renewal 
at  the  expense  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
citizens  left  behind  In  the  ghettos?  Do  they 
mean  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  has  fostered 
the  explosive  situations  In  city  after  city  that 
we  face  this  summer  (1966)?" 

Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the  floor 
agreed  to  what  has  become  known  as  "The 
Wldnall  Amendment" — a  requirement  that 
futiore  residential  renewal  projects  Include  a 
substantial  number  of  unite  for  persons  of 
low  and  moderate  income. 

When  observers  commented  on  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Republican  dragging  the  adminis- 
tration forward  In  Its  war  against  poverty, 
Weaver  replied  he  had  been  headed  In  the 
direction  of  the  amendment  anyway,  though 
he  preferred  to  have  unfettered  discretion  to 
grant  or  deny  applications  from  cities. 

Weaver  and  Wldnall  are  headed  for  a  re- 
turn bout.  Wldnall  charges  that  Weaver  has 
translated  "substantial"  Into  20%  and  that 
Weaver  has  inserted  an  "or"  In  the  low-and- 
moderate-income  proviso,  to  give  more 
weight  to  the  "moderate"  element. 

Rent  supplements — all  the  controversy 
about  this  program  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  it  too  has  a  Wldnall  amendment,  and 
everyone  agrees  that  this  part  of  the  program 
is  working  Just  fine. 

Weaver  acknowledges  It  has  come  Into 
much  wider  use  than  the  rent  supplements 
themselves,  though  he  was  skeptical  at  first. 
The  Wldnall  feature  is  the  "rent  certifi- 
cate"— also  known  as  ler.sed  public  housing. 
It  allows  authorities,  in  lieu  of  building  new 
housing  projects,  to  lease  some  space  In  ex- 
isting buildings,  with  the  government  paying 
part  of  the  rent. 

Advantages  are  that  private  property  re- 
mains on  the  tax  duplicate,  rehabilitation  is 
encouraged,  constructions  costs  and  delays 
are  avoided  and  units  are  available  immedi- 
ately in  many  cities  with  long  public  housing 
waiting  lists. 

Rehabilitation  loans — Wldnall  pioneered  In 
1964  with  a  program  of  low-Interest  loans 
for  persons  who  wanted  to  fix  up  their  housee. 
He  got  the  law  to  say  that,  before  demolition 
Is  authorized,  rehabilitation  must  be  shown 
to  be  Imprsictical.  The  administration  added 
grants  for  the  poor  in  1965. 

Instant  compensation — where  property  Is 
condemned  for  urban  renewal,  the  owner  now 
is  paid  75 '"c  of  the  appraised  value  Immedi- 
ately— pending  court  action  and  to  assist 
In  relocation.  This  Wldnall  proviso  has  since 
been  extended  to  freeway  cases. 

Relocation  counseling — Wldnall  demanded 
assurances  In    1964   that  no   one   would   be 


driven  out  of  a  renewal  area  until  officials 
could  guarantee  new  living  quarters — not 
later,  but  bow;  not  by  filing  &  report,  but 
by  making  a  field  Investigation  for  substltuta 
housing.  Tlie  principle  was  ensconced  In  law. 
but  Wldnall  says  he  is  not  satisfied  It  Is 
being  enforced. 

Elderly  and  college  housing — Wldnall 
amendments  to  the  1965  Housing  Act  are 
credited  with  saving  these  two  programs  from 
being  throttled  by  the  tight  money  market. 
The  administration  was  saying  that,  becaiise 
of  high  Interest  rates,  direct  loans  should 
be  abandoned  In  favor  of  loan  guarantees. 

Widnail  Insisted  on  loans  with  a  3%  In- 
terest maximum — and  he  won.  His  argument 
to  co6t-consclous  GOP  colleagues  was  that 
It  was  worth  subsidizing  Interest  payments 
on  loans  because  otherwise  a  grant  progran* 
would  eventually  be  necessary. 

His  victory  helped  set  the  stage  for  the 
administration's  rent  supplement  projects, 
which  havo  been  concentrated  in  the  elderly 
hoxislng  area. 

Other  bouts — The  record  shows  Wldnall 
wielded  a  big  glove  that  rammed  through 
legislation  on  veterans  housing  (qualifying 
them  for  certain  FHA  benefits),  on  preser- 
vation of  Historic  sites,  on  mass  transit  In- 
side cities  (he  corralled  the  OOP  votes)  and 
on  setting  up  an  Asian  development  bank. 

What  accounts  for  this  friendly,  relaxed 
battler  winning  so  many  decisions,  since  the 
odds  always  appear  to  be  against  him  as  he 
tips  the  scales  with  so  few  GOP  votes? 

"You  have  to  understand,"  says  a  Demo- 
crat who  has  fought  Wldnall  and  also  Joined 
him.  "that  we  regard  him  as  an  expert  In 
his  field  and  one  who  plays  It  straight.  We 
know  he  works  hard  and  we  know  he  repre- 
sents no  one  but  himself." 

This  friend  and  foe  adds:  "We  Democrats 
can't  help  noticing  how  often  he  pulls  his 
party  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Re- 
publicans can  count  on  his  organizational 
loyalty  and  they  feel  that  to  be  with  him 
when  possible  is  to  be  constructive." 

Evidently,  Mayor  Locher  of  Cleveland  was 
not  fully  aware  of  Wldnall's  standing. 
Locher  scoffed  at  a  hearing  before  Sen.  Abra- 
ham Rlblcoff,  D-Conn.,  that  Wldnall  was  a 
"false"  and  not  a  "falrmlnded"  critic  of 
urban  renewal  in  Cleveland. 

Riblcoff  Shot  back  at  his  fellow  Democrat: 
"I  have  found  him  (Wldnall)  to  be  one  of 
the  fairest,  one  of  the  most  perceptive, 
thoughtful  and  decent  human  beings  that  I 
know." 

"I    don't    dispute    that,"    Locher    replied 

lamely. 

■The  Cleveland  situation,"  Widnail  told 
the  House  In  February,  "is  an  ugly  reminder 
of  what  happens  when  commercial  renewal 
Is  pushed  at  the  expense  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-priced housing.  Mayor  Locher's  smooth 
talk  last  year  about  a  balanced  program 
seems  very'shallow  In  the  Ught  of  Cleveland's 
failiire.s." 

"If  I  seem  to  be  picking  on  Cleveland  time 
and  again,"  says  Widnail,  "It's  only  as  an 
example  of  what's  been  wrong  with  urban 
renewal  ever  the  years.  Its  been  a  planners' 
paradise,  changing  the  face  of  a  number  of 
cities  by  demolition,  building  a  lot  of  beau- 
tiful new  buildings,  but  not  helping  the 
poor  as   Congress  originally  Intended. 

"Urban  renewal  has  been  bogged  down  in 
politics  and  tied  in  with  special  interests — 
downtown  department  stores  and  newspapers 
that  get  big  ads  from  them,  the  Mg  hanks  and 
the  Democratic  dynasties  in  the  city  halls. 

"We've  got  to  show  concern  for  the  poor 
becaui^e  poverty  is  the  source  of  all  the  un- 
rest today." 

So  .spealss  a  man  who,  in  the  1064  election, 
was  able  to  make  two  speeches  for  Barry 
Goldwater,  Those  who  see  Inconsistency  In 
such  things  are  those  who  mvist  label  poll- 
ticLms  to  understand  them,  Widnail  says. 
He  adds  that  no  label  applies  to  him. 

He  is  mBrrled,  has  two  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 


BtTREAUCRATIC    FRtreTRATTOW 


Washington. — The  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Committee 
complained  yesterday  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram has  been  delayed  for  nearly  a  year. 

Rep.  William  B.  Wldnall.  R-N.J.,  said  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  Housing  Secretary  Robert 
C.  Weaver  should  be  required  to  explain  why 
none  of  the  193  cities  which  have  applied  for 
Inclusion  In  the  program  has  yet  been  se- 
lected. 

"High  hopes  are  frustrated  by  bureaucratic 
delay  and  Indecision,"  Wldnall  said,  adding 
that  planning  funds  are  available  as  soon  as 
the  cities  are  selected  and  "President  John- 
son knows  that  Congress  Is  going  to  approve 
a  substantial  amount  for  model  cities  this 
year." 


Giveaway  at  Panama :  More  Appeasement 


llcfre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  2 -year 
series  of  secret  negotations  between  this 
country  and  Panama  has  produced  a  set 
of  three  proposed  new  treaties  between 
the  two  governments.  Ratification  of 
these  would  short-circuit  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  Castroite-Communists  in 
the  rioting  in  Panama  in  early  1964, 
E>uring  these  riots,  Americans  were 
killed,  our  flag  was  trampled  imderfoot 
and  burned,  and  property  damage 
reached  astronomical  proportions.  Then 
the  Panamian  Government  suddenly 
broke  diplomatic  negotations  with  the 
United  States — until  we  pledged  to  re- 
negotiate the  1903  treaties  under  which 
we  built,  then  maintained,  and  defended 
the  Canal. 

An  interesting  editorial  appeared  in 
the  July  30,  1967,  edition  of  the  North 
Baton  Rou.ge  Journal,  an  outstanding 
pro-American  suburban  weekly,  edited 
and  published  by  Mr.  Louis  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  editorial 
following  my  remarks: 

Canal  Zone  Treaty  of  1903  Shovld  Not  Bi 
NaLLtriED 

The  United  States  Senate  will  soon  vote 
on  whether  to  ratify  a  set  of  three  treaties 
designed  to  end  American  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  treaties,  negotiated  In  secret  over  & 
two-year  period,  would  nullify  the  Canal 
Zone'  Treaty  of  1903  which  granted  the 
United  States  the  right  to  use  the  533  square 
mile  Canal  Zone  in  perpetuity.  The  original 
treaty  also  gave  the  US.  exclusive  police  and 
Judicial  control  over  the  Zone. 

In  return,  our  government  agreccl  to  build 
and  operate  the  canal,  to  guarantee  the  in- 
dependence of  Panama,  to  pay  an  initial 
charge  of  $10  million  and  to  rent  the  Zone 
for  what  now  amounts  to  almost  J2  million 
a  year. 

The  first  of  the  three  treaties  v.-o-.iUl  turn 
the  Canal  Zone  and  the  canal  Ittclf  over 
to  Panama.  The  second  would  limit  the  use 
of  American  military  forces  to  a  lew  small 
areas  in  the  Zone.  And  the  tliird  would  grant 
the  United  States  the  right  to  build  another 
canal,  also  in  Panama,  that  woulC.  link  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Canibean. 

There  are  many  possible  objections  to  tbe 


gev  treaties.  First  of  all,  the  Treaty  of  1903, 
M  it  now  stands,  is  more  than  just  another 
international  treaty.  It  is  a  legally  binding 
business  agreement  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

We  have  upheld  our  part  of  the  bargain  to 
the  letter.  Twice  we  have  voluntarily  raised 
our  yearly  rental  fees  and  on  other  occasions 
have  acceded  to  questionable  Panamanian 
demands. 

iJBeliable  sources  report  that  the  total  U.S. 
contribution; to  the  economy  of  Panama  ex- 
ceeds $90;Hlillon  a  year.  With  a  gross  national 
product  of  only  about  $600  mUllon,  little 
Panama' is  enjoying  tremendous  profit  from  a 
canal  tt)at  It  did  not  build  and  has  not  main- 
tained or  protected. 

Furthermore,  the  strategic  Importance  of 
continued  American  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  immeasurable.  It  Is  a  vital  link  be- 
tween our  East  and  West  coasts.  In  time  of 
war,  it  serves  as  an  indispenslble  route  for 
the  deployment  of  American  men  and  mili- 
tary equipment. 

Control  at  International  waterways  and 
shipping  lanes  has  been  a  stated  objective 
of  the  Soviet  Communists  for  several  decades. 
Through  their  alliances  with  Egypt  they  now 
have  a  stranglehold  on  the  Suez  Canal.  And 
now  they  are  anxious  to  seize  the  Canal  Zone, 
which  they  call  the  "Jugular  vein  of  hemis- 
pheric defense." 

Communist  Influence  In  Panama  Is  exten- 
dve.  In  fact,  the  new  treaties  negotiated  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  came  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Communist-inspired  and  led 
riots  in  Panama  during  January  1964. 

The  riots  began  after  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can high  school  students  raised  an  Ameri- 
can flag  over  their  school  In  the  Canal  Zone 
without  ral^ng  a  Panamanian  flag  at  the 
same  time.  This  minor  incident  was  all  the 
Communists  needed  to  start  a  full-scale  in- 
surrection. 

Pour  American  soldiers  were  killed  in  the 
rioting  and  property  damage  totaling  in  the 
millions  of  dollars  was  done  to  American- 
owned  buildings,  automobiles  and  homes. 

President  Chiari  of  Panama  then  sud- 
denly broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  said  relations  would  not 
be  resumed  until  we  would  negotiate  a  new 
canal  treaty. 

Chiari  admitted  the  mobs  Involved  in  the 
riots  were  infiltrated  with  Castroltes  and 
Communists,  but  this  did  not  alter  his  de- 
mands. 

Instead  of  being  angered  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Americans'  property  In  Panama  and 
condemning  this  attempt  to  tise  mob  vio- 
lence to  Influence  our  international  policies. 
President  Johnson  soon  agreed  to  open  ne- 
gotiations and  resume  diplomatic  relations. 


Let's  Hit  Enemy  Sapply  Sources 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
Il^m  the  San  Diego    (Calif.)    Union,   Aug. 

14,  1967) 
UcNamara  Pulls  Punches:  Let's  Hrr  Enemy 
Supply  Sources 

Not  even  the  computers  programmed  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  could 
poislbly  make  sense  out  of  his  response  to 
congresElonal  pleas  to  use  our  air  and  sea 
power  effectively  over  North  Vietnam, 
^^e  congressional  criticism  offered  by  Rep. 
^•■•W  Ford,  Republican  of  Michigan,  and  a 


group  of  senatca-s  is  highly  pertinent.  It  de- 
mands an  honest  response  and  action. 

Why,  the  critics  ask,  does  the  United  States 
of  America  still  refuse  to  bomb  three  fourths 
of  North  Vietnam's  petroleum  storage?  Why 
does  the  forbidden  target  list  include  one 
third  of  the  power  plants;  60  per  cent  of  the 
key  transportation  facilitiee;  aU  seaport  in- 
stallations, and  most  repair  shops?  And  why 
haven't  two  thirds  of  the  outright  army  and 
navy  faculties  never  been  blasted? 

By  some  Incomprehensible  logic,  the  de- 
fense secretary  insists  that  pulling  our 
punches  In  Vietimm  saves  American  lives. 
Object  of  the  war.  he  adds.  Is  not  to  Invade, 
but  to  curb  the  flow  of  suppUes  from  the 
North. 

Says  Mr.  McNamara,  "This  requires  that 
the  air  attaclcs  be  directed  primarily  against 
the  military  lines  of  communication.  They 
are." 

Don't  most  of  the  supplies  In  the  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  war  flow  through  the  port 
of  Haiphong  or  a  rail  line  from  China?  Yet 
most  raU,  and  port  faculties,  canals  and  locks 
are  not  to  be  bombed,  says  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  McNamara  also  knows  well  that  once 
supplies  leave  Hanoi  they  travel  routes  In 
Laos,  Thailand  and  Cambodia  that  are  not 
accessible  to  bombing. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  him  ex- 
plain to  a  rescued  American  shot  down  by  a 
MIG  how  the  sparing  of  northern  airfields 
saves  Uves.  It  also  would  be  Interesting  to 
hear  specifics  on  why  one  fourth  of  the  petro- 
leum supplies  are  bombed,  while  three  fourths 
are  not  and  are  Intact. 

Mr.  McNamar^is  correct  in  asserting  that 
the  United  States  does  not  plan  an  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam,  but  he  means  a  land  in- 
vasion. We  already  have  Invaded  the  North's 
air  space,  but  still  do  not  fight  a  proper  air 
war. 

It  Is,  of  course,  high  time  that  the  Penta- 
gon and  Administration  applied  its  touted 
"cost  effectiveness"  formula  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  A  bomb  dropped  on  a  military  tar- 
get does  not  cost  a  penny  more  than  on6  that 
lands  on  an  empty  forest. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  to  de- 
stroy supplies  is  not  when  they  are  scattered 
over  thousands  of  mUes,  but  when  they  are 
stored  or  made  in  the  North, 

And  the  "cost  effective"  way  to  win  the  war 
is  through  best  use  of  our  military  strength 
against  valid  targets  according  to  the  best 
professional  Judgment  of  Army.  Air  Force, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  commanders.  This  is 
true  cost  effectiveness. 

And  it  might  even  save  the  cost  of  some 
travel  to  Washington  where  the  commanders 
frequently  fly  to  beg  permission  to  win  a  war. 


Taxpayers  Educational  Associatioii,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Taxpayers  Edu- 
cational Association,  Inc.,  headquartered 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  is  circulating  a  petition 
concerning  the  President's  proposed  sur- 
tax. The  resolved  clause  of  the  petition 
states: 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  members  of  the  Congress  to 
reject  any  proposal  to  increase  taxes,  until 
absolute  assurance  is  given  that  non-essen- 
tial domestic  spending,  of  the  type  herein 
mentioned,  will  be  eliminated  from  the  fed- 
eral budget. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Joseph  E,  Bacon, 
executive  director  of  the  association,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Gene  O.  Parker,  president 
of  the  association,  and  because  I  am  the 
only  Texas  House  Member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  'Ways  and  Means,  I  think  it 
only  fair  to  report  the  desires  of  this 
group  to  the  full  House,  meeting  in 
session  today. 


Editorial   ApproTal   of   Republican   Pro- 
nonncements  on  Foreign  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  Is  one  of  our  coim- 
try's  best  newspapers,  and  one  which  Is 
read  throughout  New  York  State.  Its  edi- 
torial staff  is  independent,  extremely  well 
informed  and  thoughtful  In  Its  appraisal 
of  public  issues.  I  was  therefore  particu- 
larly pleased  with  two  recent  editorials 
which  have  appeared  In  the  News  with 
reference  to  Republican  pronoimce- 
ments.  The  first  editorial  appeared  on 
August  16,  1967,  commending  the  Re- 
publican coordinating  committee's  report 
on  foreign  aid.  The  second  editorial  ap- 
peared on  August  19,  1967,  and  com- 
mended the  House  Republican  task  force 
paper  on  NATO.  I  am  especially  pleased 
about  the  latter  commendation  because 
this  paper  was  produced  by  the  task  force 
on  'Western  alliances  created  by  the  Re- 
publican planning  and  research  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  leading.  The  task  force 
chairman.  Congressman  Paul  Findley, 
has  done  a  superb  job  in  developing  po- 
sition papers  and  placing  In  perspective 
our  present  programs  with  reference  to 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
I  submit  these  two  editorials  for  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues,  as  follows : 
Sense  on  Foreign  Am 

In  a  report  Just  adopted  as  party  policy 
by  the  Republican  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, a  national  OOP  task  force  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  on  foreign  aid. 

We  especially  like  the  pertinent  but  reason- 
able line  the  report  draws  on  aid  to  countries 
consistently   hostile   to   American   Interests: 

"While  not  making  aid  conditional  upon 
support  for  our  foreign  policy,"  It  says,  "aid 
should  not  ordinarily  be  forthcoming  to  (a) 
those  nations  whose  heads  of  state  (like 
Nasser)  engage  in  continual  Intemperate 
abuse  of  the  United  States  or  (b)  those  na- 
tions which  give  military  aid  to  our  enemies 
in  Vietnam  or  which  engage  in  military  ag- 
gression, or  (c)  those  nations,  which,  in 
contravention  of  international  law,  harass 
American  citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  or 
confiscate  American-owned  projjerty  without 
fair  compensation." 

Notice  that  this  statement  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  saying  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, give  aid  to  our  hecklers  abroad. 
But  while  recognizing  that  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions, it  simply  takes  the  proper  stance 
tbat  we  shouldn't  be  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  consistently  help  our  enemies, 
or  who  rattle  swords  or  engage  in  aggression. 
The  statement  even  goes  on  to  disavow  any 
Intent,  "like  Robespierre,  Hitler  or  Stalin "  to 
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Insist  upon,  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  in 
all  its  aspects.  "We  are  dealing  with  inde- 
pendent nations,"  It  wisely  warns,  "and  a 
measure  of  demonstrated  Independence  from 
us  in  certain  matters  is  often  a  political  nec- 
essity for  their  leaders." 

The  OOP  task  force,  headed  by  a  former 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  Robert  C.  Hill,  calls 
for  other  basic  foreign-aid  reforms,  but  it 
clearly  and  properly  emphasizes  the  long  his- 
tory of  Republican  support  for  "sensible" 
forms  of  foreign  aid,  geared  to  these  five  pur- 
poses: (1)  promotion  of  peace,  security  and 
stability  abroad  in  our  own  national  Interest: 
°  (2)  promotion  of  prosperity  abroad  as  an  aid 
to  prosperity  at  home;  (3)  narrowing  of  the 
dangerous  gulf  between  "haves"  and  "have 
nots";  (4)  demonstration  that  the  free  world 
can  give  a  better  life,  than  communism,  and 
(5)  spread  of  co-operation  and  friendly 
partnership  among  freedom-loving  nations. 

In  that  spirit,  the  report  laments  erosion  of 
domestic  support  for  foreign  aid  owing  to 
waste,  misuse  and  too  many  downright  fail- 
ures. Then  it  goes  on  to  spell  out  such  sensi- 
ble principles  as:  "No  aid  ^fiould  be  extended 
without  commensurate  self-help  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  aided"  (Including  efforts  to 
checic  runaway  population  growth),  "special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  aid  being  used 
to  bolster  corrupt  and  self-perpetuating 
oligarchies,"  and  "more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  projects  that  will  visibly  reach  the 
masses  of  people." 

On  all  these  points,  the  GOP  statement 
ghuns  the  provincial  viewpoint  of  so  many 
of  foreign-aid's  carping  critics  In  Congress, 
and  accentuates  instead  the  constructive  na- 
tional-Interest viewpoint  of  those  experienced 
In  conducting  the  Elsenhower  era  foreign 
policy.  It  is  a  position  paper  that  could  well 
comprise  the  foreign-aid  plank  In  the  1968 
Republican  platform. 

End  NATO  Standstill 

A  group  of  15  House  Republicans  has 
staked  out  a  constructive  party  role  In  calling 
on  the  Johnson  administration  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization in  conjunction  with  Americas 
allies. 

In  marking  out  a  party  viewpoint,  the 
House  panel  has  shown  an  initiative  closely 
paralleling  the  theme  of  enlightened  com- 
mitment to  the  principles  of  collective  secu- 
rity, enunciated  In  the  upper  house  by  New 
York's  Senator  Javlts. 

While  Justifiably  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's "paucity"  of  official  thought  and 
action  to  check  drift  in  the  NATO  alliance, 
the  House  group  accentuates  the  positive  lu 
Its  specific  proposals  for  a  recasting  of  the 
Atlantic  Council  responsive  to  changing  Eu- 
roi>ean  conditions. 

Realistically,  the  panel  does  not  foresee 
any  Impending  crisis  In  1969,  when  member 
nations  can  exercise  their  option  to  with- 
draw from  the  alliance.  Nevertheless,  It  ex- 
presses the  concern  of  knowledgeable  ob- 
servers about  a  deepening  malaise  and  signs 
of  discord  that  have  failed  to  prompt  any 
commensurate  revitalizing  initiative  at  high 
levels. 

What  such  Initiative  will  require  in  the 
view  of  the  OOP  committee.  Is  the  creation 
of  a  NATO  strategy  council  that  can  end  the 
present  standstill  on  such  problems  as  the 
predominance  of  U.S.  military  power,  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  nuclear  defense  guaran- 
tees, and  differences  within  the  Alliance  on 
brldge-bulldlng  with  the  East. 

The  thrtist  of  this  appeal  Is  Its  recognition 
of  the  need  for  providing  a  political-eco- 
nomic equivalent  In  the  19708  of  the  military 
foundation  created  originally  In  the  early 
1950s  for  the  security  of  Europe. 

America's  continuing  role  In  i^urope  re- 
quires now  a  U.S.  determination  to  promote 
a  broader-guage  alliance,  one  that  can  as- 
sure ita  allies  a  more  active  role  In  deter- 
mining Atlantic  defense  policy,  the  easing  of 
East-West  tensions,  and  an  interallied  strat- 


egy on  disarmament  and  the  security  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  The  alternative  as  the  com- 
mittee warns.  Is  a  continuing  decay  in  an 
alliance  beeet  with  official  posturing,  and  da 
Gaulllst- inspired  isolationism.  An  adminis- 
tration preoccupied  with  Vletnani  needs 
prompting  by   the  opposition  party. 


Need  Speeding  Slash  Before  Tax  Increase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  propaganda  dnuns  of  the  adminis- 
tration building  up  their  pitch  for  the 
President's  tax  package,  a  column  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  by  the  re- 
nowned correspondent  Henry  Hazlitt, 
merits  special  attention.  I  especially  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
tills  article  since  later  this  week  we  will 
be  voting  on  the  1967  Foreign  Aid  bill, 
which  will  give  the  House  tin  excellent 
opportunity  to  achieve  practical  slashes 
in  spending.  The  article  follows: 
NEro  Spending  Slash  Before  Tax  Increase 
(By  Henry  HazUtt) 
If  Federal  spending  were  sizished  heroical- 
ly— as  it  should  be — there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  10  billlon-dollar-a-year  tax  Increase 
that  the  President  demands. 

In  every  respect  Mr.  Johnson's  message 
made  grim  reading.  It  revealed  that  the  gov- 
ernment no  longer  knows  how  to  estimate 
in  advance  what  it  will  spend  or  what  it  will 
get.  Only  seven  months  ago  the  President 
estimated  that  the  deficit  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  would  be  8.1  billions.  Now  he  tells  us  It 
may  be  23.6  billions.  In  January,  1966.  he 
estimated  the  1967  fiscal  year  deficit  at  1.8 
billions.  It  turned  out  to  be  9.9  billions. 

What  Is  shocldng  is  that  the  President 
even  now  fails  to  suggest  a  single  real  cut  in 
expenditures.  He  pays  repeated  Up  service  to 
■restraint."  He  "pledges"  that  he  will  make 
"every  possible  expenditure  reduction" — but 
he  can't  think  of  anything  specific.  He  blunt- 
ly refuses  to  give  up,  reduce,  or  postpone 
even  one  of  his  extravagant  Great  Society 
"programs  that  have  been  begun  ...  in  the 
last  three  and  one-half  years." 

He  contends  that  most  of  the  expenditure 
programs  are  "uncontrollable"  anyway  be- 
cause the  payments  "are  definitely  fixed  by 
law."  This  alibi  ignores  the  fact  that  these 
payments  can  be  reduced  or  repealed  by 
other  laws.  The  President  also  forgets  that 
he  originally  recommended  most  of  the  "ear- 
lier commitments"  which,  he  now  pleads,  tie 
his  hands. 

He  rightly  blames  Congress  for  sometimes 

increasing  even  his  own  profligate  spending 

.  recommendations.    But   he   has   never   even 

asked,  as  have  other  Presidents,  for  the  Item 

veto. 

STILL    LEAVES    DEFICIT 

Even  with  the  whopping  tax  increase,  the 
President's  propyosais  are  fiscally  irresponsible. 
His  tax  increases,  he  says,  would  raise  7.4  bil- 
lions in  fiscal  1968.  But  even  on  his  own  esti- 
mates this  would  still  leave  a  15  or  18-billion 
dollar  deficit. 

This  deficit  he  calls  "manageable."  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  It  would  be  in  fact  the 
biggest  deficit  in  28  years.  And  It  would  be 
obviously  and  ominously  inflationary.  Under 
present  conditions  nothing  can  prevent  fur- 
ther inflation  but  a  balanced  budget. 

To  balance  the  budget  with  his  present 
spending  program  the  President  would  have 


to  propose  tax  increases  to  raise  in  fiscal  1968, 
not  7.4  billions  but  22  to  25  billions.  He  knowi 
that  an  attempt  to  Impose  such  a  staggering 
Increase  would  send  the  economy  Into  a  tail- 
spin.  So  the  situation  fiatly  refutes  his  own 
repeated  contention  that  the  taxpayers  can 
"afford"  to  pay  simultaneously  for  the  Viet 
Nam  war  and  all  his  present  and  proposed 
welfare  and  handout  programs  on  top  of  it. 

ASK   FOR   CLT 

The  duty  of  Congress  is  unpalatable  but 
unmistakable.  Before  it  grants  a  dollar  of 
tax  increase  it  should  petition  the  President 
to  cut  from  15  to  28  billions  from  his  annual 
expenditures. 

This  may  seem  startling,  but  It  is  certainly 
not  Impossible.  We  have  only  to  recall  that 
total  cash  spending  now  estimated  for  1968 
would  exceed  that  In  the  last  full  Eisen- 
hower year,  1960,  by  86  billions  while  non- 
defense  expenditures  alone  would  exceed 
those  of  1960  by  51  billions. 

Congress  would  have  to  do  much  more 
than  recommend  this  total  spending  cut.  It 
would  have  to  itemize  Just  where  it  should 
be  made — Just  which  programs  should  be 
postponed,  which  curtailed,  and  which  elim- 
inated entirely. 

An  unpleasant  duty.  But  what  Is  the 
alternative?  It  Is  to  go  along  with  the  pres- 
ent profiigate  spending  program,  to  impose 
Mr.  Johnson's  Inadequate  and  unsettling  tax 
increase,  and  deliberately  to  run  a  deficit  be- 
tween 15  and  18  billions.  This  would  bring 
a  further  Inflation  that,  to  use  Mr.  Johnson's 
own  words,  "would  rob  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  millions  with  fixed  Incomes." 


Better  Means  of  Advancement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  Mrs.  LaDonna  Harris,  wife  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  a  recognized  leader  herself  In 
Indian  affairs,  made  an  eloquent  state- 
ment on  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program  in  Oklahoma.  She  ap- 
peared before  an  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  House. 

The  Oklahoma  Journal,  daily  news- 
paper in  Oklahoma  City,  commented  edi- 
torially on  her  remarks  August  1,  urging 
a  constructive  approach  to  the  problenM 
of  minorities.  The  Oklahoma  Journal's 
article  follows: 

Better  Means  of  Advancement 

While  a  small  segment  of  one  minority  race 
sought  to  redress  its  grievances  with  not  and 
disorder  a  quiet  voice  spoke  for  another 
minority  people  In  America  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  com- 
passion of  the  country's  leaders. 

LaDonna  Harris,  speaking  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  EWucation  and  LatKir  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  urged  support  for  the  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, pronouncing  her  strong  conviction 
that  the  O.E.O.  must  be  continued  as  a  sep- 
arate agency  of  the  government  and  endors- 
ing the  provisions  and  the  increased  fundi 
contained  In  the  authorization  bill  before 
the  committee.  H.R.  8311. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  this  must  be  more 
nearly  the  proper  course  In  these  trouble- 
some times. 

Mrs.  Harris,  wife  of  Oklahoma's  Junior 
senator,  who  was  recently  named  to  a  vital 


committee  to  try  and  figure  some  way  out 
of  the  riot  dilemma,  made  a  draiinatlc  and 
lucid  appeal,  baaed  on  fact  and  reason,  for 
tbe  continuation  of  progranu  she  believes 
are  providing  the  answers  to  so  many  of  the 
problems  facing  her  people. 

Mrs.  Harris'  presentation  was  a  long  and 
studied  assessment  of  chang^lng  conditions 
m  America  which  are  bringing  about  the 
need  for  action  In  previously  untrodden 
provinces. 

While  acknowledging  "nobody  is  altogether 
certain  of  how  to  accomplish  the  goal  of  hu- 
man resource  development,"  she  pointed  out 
that  those  connected  with  the  O.E.O.  pro- 
gram in  Oklahoma  are  trying  "and  mostly 
jucceeding." 

Mrs.  Harris'  most  persuasive  pleas  on  be- 
half of  O.E.O.  In  our  opinion,  were  those  that 
dealt  with  people  and  programs  she  had  ob- 
served personally. 

She  told  of  some  young  people  she  had 
leen  In  Altus,  Oklahoma,  "who  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  whole  new  world  of  oppor- 
tunity when  they  were  exposed  briefly  to 
campus  life  at  Southwestern  State  College 
through  the  auspices  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program. 

"I  think  of  their  neat  appearance,"  she 
tald,  "and  their  hoijef  ul  eyes  and  their  change 
of  attitude  toward  themselves  and  other 
people." 

"When  I  think  of  the  Work  and  Training 
Program."  she  continued,  "and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  I  think  of  the  beautiful 
young  Indian  high  school  girl  In  McLoud, 
Oklahoma,  who  had  been  a  severe  disciplinary 
problem,  but  who  has,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
begun  to  see  what  she  was  meant  to  be  and 
can  become. 

"When  I  think  of  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram, I  think  of  a  lady  In  Oklahoma  City. 
who  for  the  first  time,  now  sees  the  law  and 
those  who  administer  It  as  possible  friends, 
rather  than  enemies. 

"When  I  think  of  the  Headstart  Program, 
I  think  of  'Project  Magic,"  an  activity  in  my 
hometown  of  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  and  I  see 
children  with  a  sparkle  In  their  eyes  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives  because  they  were 
brought  together  with  older  people,  under  the 
Foster  Grandparent  Program,  people  who  for- 
merly had  felt  useless  and  unwanted.  I  think 
of  a  particular  pair,  a  child  starved  for  love, 
who  for  the  first  time  now  is  beginning  to 
talk,  and  an  older  person,  who  now  has  some- 
one to  whom  to  give  his  love. 

"When  I  think  of  the  adult  training  pro- 
gram, I  think  of  an  80-year-old  Negro  woman 
In  Lawton,  who  is  learning  to  read  and  write. 
She  said.  'It  seems  like  I  had  Just  been  wait- 
ing to  die:  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  feel  like  a  real  hu- 
man being.' " 

Mrs.  Harris  concluded  her  appeal  to  the 
eommlttee  by  saying,  "Prom  all  over  Ameri- 
can people  have  written  me  asking.  "When  can 
I  do?'  That  Is  a  terribly  difficult  question  to 
SDswer,  and  we  must  make  it  easier.  But  one 
way,  I  always  say,  is  to  support  the  programs 
of  O.E.O.  and  their  funding.  Another  is  to 
become  personally  involved  in  them." 

One  thing  may  be  safely  said,  we  believe, 
ti  that  this  beats  riot,  incendiarism  and 
pillage  as  the  means  for  advancement  of  a 
people. 


U.S.  Policy  Antiwhite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOinslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  something 
is  wrong  when  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica.  predominantly   Caucasian,   is 


consistently  against  white  people — not 
only  in  this  country  but  around  the 
world. 

I  include  the  DPI  releases  from  the 
August  15  'Washington  Evening  Star  fol- 
lowing my  comments: 
|Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  DC, 

Aug.  15. 1967] 
MoBtrrcr  Givxs  Mercenaries  iO  Days  To  Quit 

Kinshasa,  The  Congo. — The  official  Congo- 
lese radio  today  said  President  Joseph  Mo- 
butu gave  white  mercenaries  holding  the 
town  of  Bukavu  10  days  to  surrender  "or  face 
spectacular  punishment." 

The  ultlniatum  was  unlikely  to  be  heeded 
by  the  160  mercenaries,  who  reportedly  fear 
they  would  be  murdered  by  the  Congolese 
army  If  they  give  up  their  weapons. 

Mobutu's  warning  came  one  day  after  Con- 
golese rioters  sacked  the  Belgian  Embassy  in 
Kinshasa,  the  capital,  attacked  two  Ameri- 
cans and  stoned  the  U.S.  Elmbassy. 

A  Jet  airliner  Jammed  with  whites  arrived 
In  Brussels  from  Kinshasa  today  and  an 
exodus  of  more  alarmed  whites  was  expected. 

The  plane  carried  173  passengers,  a  capacity 
load,  on  the  first  flight  out  of  Klnsliasa  since 
yesterday's  rioting  signaled  an  approaclilng 
end  to  80  years  of  Belgian  Influence  in  the 
embattled  nation. 

A  phase-out  of  Belgium's  $90  million  an- 
nual aid  to  Its  former  colony  would  leave 
the  United  States,  currently  contributing  $50 
million  a  year,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  totter- 
ing Congolese  economy. 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department  said 
the  rioters  yesterday  threw  rocks  through 
the  windows  of  the  Amerlcam  Embassy  but 
stressed  that  the  outburst  appeared  directed 
mostly  against  the  Belgians. 

State  Department  spokesman  said  two 
Americans  who  lived  next  door  to  the  Bel- 
gian Embassy.  U.S.  Air  Force  M.  Sgt.  Homer 
L.  Faulhus  and  his  wife,  were  beaten  by 
rampaging  Congolese  who  invaded  their 
apartment.  Neither  was  reported  seriously 
hurt. 

"After  today  we  have  no  Illusions  about 
our  role  In  the  Congo,"  a  high  Belgian  gov- 
ernment official  in  Brussels  said  after  the 
estimated  2,000  rioters  had  set  fire  to  the 
embassy's  furniture  and  files  and  toj^led  a 
statue  of  Belgium's  King  Albert,  the  nation's 
hero  of  World  War  I. 

The  statue  outside  the  Congolese  parlia- 
ment had  survived  seven  years  of  often-vio- 
lent Independence  turmoil  during  which 
more  than  400  Belgians  have  been  murdered. 
The  rioters  quickly  covered  the  fallen  monu- 
ment with  black  cloth. 

The  2,000  youthful  Congolese  were  mem- 
bers of  Mobutu's  Popular  Revolutionary 
Movement,  the  Congo's  only  legal  p>olitlcal 
party,  and  were  protesting  the  capture  of  the 
Congo  town  of  Bukavu  last  week  by  white 
mercenary-led  Katangese  rebels. 

Johnson  Firm  on  Helping  Congolese 
Tbe  Johnson  administration  is  determined 
to  help  the  Congolese  government  through  its 
latest  crisis,  despite  the  stoning  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Kinshasa,  the  Congo  capital, 
and  mob  violence  against  two  Americans. 

President  Johnson  made  this  clear  yester- 
day to  President  Gregolre  Kaylbanda  of 
Rwanda,  a  Congolese  neighbor,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  two  chiefs  of  state,  U.S.  officials  said. 

The  United  States  Is  providing  loglstlc&l 
help  for  Congolese  President  Joseph  Mo- 
butu's forces  seeking  to  quell  a  mercensu-y- 
led  rebellion  against  the  current  regime. 
Mobutu  intervened  yesterday  to  help  dis- 
perse tlie  mob  In  Kinshasa. 

Following  his  meeting  with  Johnson,  Kayl- 
banda said  he  was  "ready  to  mobilize  the 
whole  population"  of  Rwanda  to  repulse  the 
Congolese  rebel  forces  If  they  should  cross 
the  border  Into  Ills  country.  He  predicted 
the  mercenaries  would  be  defeated. 


Russia's  Role  io  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jesuit  magazine.  America,  In  Its  Issue 
of  July  29, 1967.  has  a  thought-provoking 
article  by  my  constituent,  Christopher 
Emmet,  entitled  "Russia's  Role  In  'Viet- 
man:  Myths  and  Realities  Behind  Our 
Hope  for  an  American -Soviet  Detente." 

On  June  1,  1967. 1  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  had  lost  the  Initiative  to 
the  Russians  who  could  stimulate  an 
Arab  attack  on  Israel  while  we  were 
bogged  down  in  a  debilitating  conflict  In 
Vietnam.  See  Congressional  Record  of 
June  1,  at  page  H6484. 

In  my  opinion,  it  proved,  among  other 
things,  that  the  so-called  "domino  the- 
ory "  was  wrong,  and  only  an  amazing 
Israeli  \ictory  bailed  us  out  of  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Etamet  presents  another  •view  of 
the  situation  well  worth  reading.  His 
article  follows : 

Russia's  Role  in  Vietnam — Myths  and  Real- 
ities Behind  Ottb  Hope  for  an  American- 
Soviet  Detente 

( By  Christopher  Emmet) 
Soviet  Premier  Alexsel  Kosy gin's  attack 
In  the  United  Nations,  hnking  American 
"Imperialism"  in  Vietnam  with  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war,  was  strictly  propaganda,  yet  there 
are  many  real  links  between  the  two  crises. 
One  such  link  (which,  incidentally,  directly 
refutes  Kosy gin's  proi>aganda  thesis)  Is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  perhaps  over- 
cautious In  the  Near  East  precisely  because 
It  was  so  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam. 

As  James  Reston  wrote  In  the  July  12  New 
York  Times,  in  a  column  entitled  "The  Echoes 
of  Isolationism":  "The  greater  the  sacrifices 
in  Vietnam,  the  faster  this  opposition  to  in- 
tervention grows.  The  Administration  Itself 
felt  the  power  of  this  opposition  In  the  Middle 
East  crisis,  and  reacted,  accordingly,  with 
great  caution.  Moreover,  this  caution  proved 
to  be  popular  In  the  country  .  .  .  The  hard 
facts,  however,  remain.  The  need  for 
'strengthening  the  peace  forces  In  the  world' 
was  never  greater  than  now." 

All  this  Is  true,  but  the  cause  may  lie  not 
In  Vietnam  itself  but  in  the  failure  of  the 
Administration  and  most  of  the  press  to 
explain  the  real  meaning  of  the  war  to  tbe 
American  people.  During  the  last  two  years, 
while  the  influence  and  prestige  of  Bed  China 
reeled  under  a  scries  of  blows.  Soviet  nalli- 
tary  aid  was  steadUy  Increased,  not  only  to 
Hanoi  but  to  Nasser  and  Syria.  Tet  the  Ada 
ministration,  most  academic  experts  and 
most  of  the  press  continued  to  attribute  So- 
viet policy  mainly  to  its  fear  of  losing  influ- 
ence to  Red  China,  rather  than  to  any  ex- 
pansionist aims  of  Ite  own. 

Again,  the  Soviet  rearming  of  the  Arabs 
since  their  defeat,  like  the  continued  Soviet 
support  (If  not  instigation)  of  the  violent 
Arab  attacks  against  Israel  and  the  United 
States  at  the  UN,  has  been  rationalized  and 
explained  away  by  attributing  It  to  Soviet 
fear  of  losing  popularity  among  the  Arabs 
because  Russia  did  not  intervene  directly 
In  the  war. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  has  been 
Ignored — that  the  Soviets  are  simply  con- 
tinuing a  poUcy  In  which  they  have  Invested 
immense  wealth  and  arms  for  ten  years,  a 
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policy  of  making  the  most  Irresponsible  Arab 
leaders  dependent  on  them,  encouraging 
Arab  dreams  ol  aggreasion  agalnst^ljspael. 
and  thereby  turning  the  Araba  against  the 
West.  Also  Ignored  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  Arab  economies  are  so  limited  that  It  Is 
possible  for  the  Soviets  to  supply  enough 
economic  as  well  as  military  aid  to  main- 
tain the  Arab  economies  on  a  minimal  basis 
and  keep  their  Arab  friends  In  power. 

It  la  also  forgotten  that  the  most  gifted 
of  Arab  leaders.  Gamal  Abdul  Nasser,  was 
originally  an  Egyptian  nationalist  who 
sought  to  rebuild  Egypt  and  recall  the  past 
glories  of  the  Pharaohs.  Just  as  Mussolini 
sought  to  revive  the  glories  of  Rome  In 
Italy.  Nasser's  turn  toward  so-called  Arab 
nationalism  and  his  attempt  to  xise  their 
hatred  of  Israel  as  a  means  to  unite  Arabs 
behind  him  only  followed  the  granting  of 
important  Soviet  military  aid  In  1956.  Thus 
the  Soviets  alone  made  possible  the  Arab 
world's  fixation  on  the  Uqxildation  of  Israel: 
and  having  failed,  the  Arab  elements  still 
m  control  are  more  dependent  on  the  Soviets 
than  ever — while  Israel  becomes  more  iso- 
lated than  ever,  now  that  Prance  has  de- 
serted her. 

The  real  Achilles  heel  of  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy. In  tenas  erf  pubUc  understanding  and 
support,  is  not  that  it  U.  In  a  sense,  a  "no 
win"  policy  but  that  It  is  a  "no  enemy" 
poUcy.  The  Admlnlsrtration  has  been  diligent 
In  finding  exciisee  and  rationales  for  Sovlel; 
aid  to  Hanoi,  and  In  avoiding  the  admission 
that  there  may  be  both  a  Russian  and  a 
Communist  motive  for  keeping  the  United 
States  bogged  down  there. 

Because  the  Johnson  Administration  con- 
ceals this  Soviet  Communist  motivation,  or 
possible  motivation,  the  costs  of  the  Vietnam 
war  seem  out  of  propwrtlon  to  Its  importance. 
It  lacks  the  meaning  and  the  dignity  of  being 
part  of  a  confrontation  with  Soviet  as  well 
Chinese  expansionism.  It  becomes  an  isolated 
mess  in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  public,  in- 
stead of  being  part  of  a  world-wide  pattern. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  tried  hard  to  bridge 
this  gap  by  his  analogy  between  Vietnam  and 
the  situation  In  the  1930's.  when  small  coun- 
tries fell  one  by  one  because  the  free  world 
did  not  resist  In  time.  But,  though  valid. 
Secretary  Rusk's  plea  has  partly  failed  be- 
cause his  enemy  is  the  abstraction  "aggres- 
sion." not  a  flesh  and  blood  Red  China  or 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  answer  to  this  Vietnam  dilemma  was 
provided  by  Reston  himself  In  two  earlier 
columns.  July  7  and  July  9.  in  which  he  sum- 
marized some  of  the  facts  that  Indicate  both 
Communist  motives  and  traditional  Russian 
motives  for  aggressive  Soviet  p>ollcies  In  the 
Near  EJast  and  elsewhere.  The  truth  is  that 
our  main  enemy  may  not  be  the  madness  of 
Red  China  or  the  stubbtwness  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  but  the  calculated  long-range  policy 
of  the  Kremlin.  The  need  is  to  think  globally. 
as  the  Kremlin  has  done  since  Lenin's 
apocryphal  remark  that  the  road  to  Paris 
went  via  Peking.  Yet  to  do  this  conflicts  with 
the  natural  and  ever  growing  trend  toward 
specialization,  both  within  our  government 
and  outside  it. 

It  could  be  damaging  for  President  John- 
son to  crudely  announce  such  a  conclusion, 
but  there  is  no  chance  of  that  because  all  the 
President's  personal  instincts  and  political 
Interests  point  In  the  opposite  direction.  That 
Is  why  he  has  tried  so  hard  to  maintain  the 
lUtislon  about  an  approaching  American- 
Soviet  detente,  an  Illusion  which  has  threat- 
ened to  reach  the  proportions  of  a  myth.  In 
Europe  If  not  here.  The  strength  of  this  myth 
alone  explains  the  sensational  defense  cuts 
Just  announced  In  West  Germany,  the  most 
exposed  covmtry  In  Europe.  Why  should  the 
hard  pressed  U.S.  or  German  taxpayer  main- 
tain his  present  burdens  or  Invite  even 
greater  ones  If,  for  Instance,  a  Non-ProUfera- 
tlon  Treaty  may  be  Just  around  the  comer 
and  might  open  a  new  era  In  U.S.-Sovlet  re- 
lations, as  the  President  Implies? 


It  Is  right  to  seek  real  agreements  with  the 
Soviets  that  promote  peace,  but  wrong  to  ad- 
vertise and  anticipate  such  agreements  In 
advance,  or  exaggerate  the  Importance  of 
those  already  reached.  It  Is  perfectly  possible 
to  sell  the  American  people  and  a  dual  policy 
of  seeking  realistic  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viets, on  the  one  hand,  and  of  publicizing  a 
frank  appraisal  of  their  record  and  aims  on 
the  other.  Recognition  of  the  Soviet  desire 
and  long-range  planning  to  move  into  the 
existing  Near  Eastern  vacuum,  as  well  as  into 
a  hoped-for  vacuum  in  Southeast  Asia,  does 
not  conflict  with  the  belief  that  they  want  to 
avoid  a  direct  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  It  simply  means  that  they 
are  willing  to  face  some  risks,  or  at  least  the 
appearance  of  risks,  in  such  a  confrontation, 
in  their  effort  to  flll  the  vacuum. 

We  mvist  remember,  too,  that  the  progres- 
sive erosion  of  the  Western  Alliance — as  Il- 
lustrated by  de  Gaulle's  policy  In  the  Near 
East,  by  the  threatened  British  financial 
paralysis  as  a  result  of  oU  boycotts.  Suez  and 
Hong  Koag.  and  by  the  new  German  defense 
cuts — means  that  the  Soviets  have  a  right  to 
hope  for  on  even  more  tempting  vacuum  in 
Europe.  Tlierefore,  the  opportunities  for 
them  must  seem  tremendous  and  worth  some 
risks. 

The  Soviet  desire  to  weaken  the  United 
States  and  to  break  up  the  Western  Alliance 
is  inspired  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  a  reasonable 
hope  of  expanding  Its  Influence  Into  the 
vacuum.  But  the  fear  is  not  of  German  mili- 
tarism or  U.S.  imperialism,  as  they  profess, 
but  Involves  what  Jefferson  called  "the  con- 
tagion of  liberty."  They  fear  the  effect  of  the 
very  existence  of  our  freedom  on  their  peo- 
ple. The  Immense  difficulties  that  all  Com- 
munist governments  have  faced  in  stabilizing 
their  power  after  making  the  necessary  mini- 
mal concession  to  their  people,  have  nowhere 
been  solved — least  of  all  In  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland,  where  they  have  been  trying  the 
longest.  De-escalating  Communist  control  in 
the  economic  as  well  as  the  political  sphere 
may  prove  even  more  difficult  than  de-escala- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

That  ie  why  an  explosive  revolutionary 
potential,  based  on  possible  economic  failure 
plus  political  paralysis,  revolt  or  collapse,  may 
exist  in  all  Communist  countries,  not  Just  in 
East  Germany  and  Red  China,  where  It  is 
obvious.  And  Just  as  the  Communist  hopes 
would  tend  to  make  them  exaggerate  the 
American  costs  in  Vietnam,  so  their  fears 
may  make  them  exaggerate  the  political  dan- 
ger in  the  example  and  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion of  a  free,  prosperous  Western  Europe, 
backed  by  a  free  United  States.  The  need  for 
a  Berlin  Wall  probably  exists,  to  some  degree, 
throughout  the  Communist  world. 

Thus  the  Soviets  are  probably  moved  to- 
ward an  aggressive  expansionism  both  by 
their  hopes  and  by  their  fears.  If  so.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  policy  of  exaggerating  both 
the  degree  and  the  hope  of  detente  with  the 
Soviets  is  counterproductive — not  only  by 
making  the  American  people  less  willing  to 
tighten  their  belts,  but  by  reducing  the  ap- 
parent risks  of  the  Kremlin's  expansionist 
policies,  and  thus  weakening  the  influence  of 
any  relative  "doves"  in  the  Kremlin. 

President  Johnson's  motives  in  keeping 
alive  the  hop)es  for  a  non-existent  detente 
are  both  powerful  and  honorable.  From  the 
domestic  point  of  view,  and  in  his  role  as 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  he  has  a  duty 
afi  well  as  a  selfish  Interest  in  trying  to 
counteract  the  revolt  against  Vietnam  by  so 
many  influential  liberal  Democrats,  for  that 
revolt  is  a  threat  to  the  war  effort  in  Viet- 
nam as  well  as  to  his  party's  success  next 
year.  Moreover,  by  reducing  the  extent  of 
this  revolt  and  division  among  Democrats 
and  liberals,  and  by  consoling  them  with  the 
hope  of  "bridges  toward  the  East,"  he  reduces 
the  danger  of  having  to  yield  to  pressure 
from  the  "hawk"  element  in  the  United 
States  toward  undertaking  risky  ventures  to 
end  the  war  quickly. 
President  Johnson  also  has  a  legitimate 


foreign  policy  motive  In  stressing  hopes  for 
detente.  By  »o  doing,  he  has  decreased  the 
difficulties  of  the  British  Labor  government 
in  going  along  with  us  In  Asia,  as  well  as 
decreased  the  opp>ositlon  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Near  East  within  the  United 
Nations.  That  this  last  point  has  some  im- 
portance Is  shown  by  the  defeat  of  most  of 
the  Soviet  UN  maneuvers  against  Israel,  not 
to  speak  of  the  U.S.  Interest  in  keeping  the 
door  open  for  a  future  strengthening  of  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  in  Vietnam  or  the 
Near  East,  if  Soviet  and  Red  Ciilnese  objec- 
tions can  ever  be  overcome. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  argument  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  President's  "dovelike"  tones 
and  obscurantist  attitude  toward  the  real 
Soviet  objectives  is  the  hope  that  this  helpj 
the  Soviet  "doves."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thia 
tone  and  policy  Is  more  likely  to  tempt  the 
Soviet  "hawks,"  for  the  reasons  cited. 

Above  all,  the  President  must  speak  more 
frankly  about  Soviet  policy  If  he  is  to  get 
adequate  Congressional  support  to  continue 
limited  war  in  Vietnam  and  maintain  the 
sacrifices  needed  to  prevent  the  collaf>se  of 
NATO  or  anarchy  in  the  Near  East.  How  can 
the  President  hope  to  get  even  the  minimum 
necessary  increase  in  defense  and  foreign  aid 
funds  to  maintain  U.S.  (not  to  speak  of 
British)  troops,  in  Europe,  or  to  relieve  what 
may  become  a  fateful  flight  of  capital  from 
Hong  Kong,  without  a  fundamental  appeal 
explaining  the  necessity  for  us  to  win,  or  at 
least  survive,  the  still  existing  Cold  War  be- 
fore we  can  hop^e  to  find  real  peace? 

[Christopkex  Emmet  is  a  trustee  of  Free- 
dom House  and  moderator  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Round  Table  of  Station  WEVD.  New 
York.) 


The  Temptation  To  Oyerpolice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  22.  1967! 
The  Temptatiok  To  Ovebpolice 

In  a  number  of  areas.  Washington  is  get- 
ting increasingly  zealous  about  trying  to 
protect  the  consumer.  Even,  sometimes, 
when  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  he  needs 
protection  at  all. 

And  even  then,  the  Government  goes  about 
trying  to  protect  people  in  strange  ways. 
Take,  for  Instance,  that  law  Congress  passed 
earlier  this  year  requiring  passenger  steam- 
ship companies  to  insert  in  their  advertise- 
ments information  on  a  vessel's  safely  fea- 
tures. This  is  in  addition  to  the  Uiw's  re- 
quirement that  passengers  be  given  such 
safety  data  in  promotional  literature  and  at 
the  time  of  booking  passage. 

What  hae  resulted  is  the  addition  to  ads 
for  cruises  of  paragraphs  headed,  "Safety 
Information."  stating  that  Ship  X  "conforms 
to  International  Safety  Standards  for  new 
ships  developed  in  1960."  or  that  Ship  T 
"substantially"  meets  standards  set  in  1948 
All  of  which  will  merely  confuse  consumers. 

Or  take  the  "truth-in-lending"  issue  no« 
before  Congress.  Most  lenders  already  pro- 
vide consumers  with  clear  Information  on 
credit  charges,  and  there  already  are  laws 
on  the  l>ooks  applying  to  lenders  who  de- 
fraud and  deceive.  And  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  designed  to  compel  sellers  of  goods  and 
lenders  of  money  to  inform  customers  of  the 
true  cost  of  credit  purchases  or  loans. 

But  before  a  House  committee  Is  a  similar 
bUl  containing  a  gimmick  the  Senate  versloB 


does  not  have.  The  House  bill  would  provide 
not  only  that  the  ctistomer  be  advised  in 
writing  of  the  cost  of  his  planned  credit 
transaction  but  would  require  that  details  of 
such  costs   be   put   Into   all   advertising   as 

well. 

The  question  Is,  how  much  Is  this  going 
to  help  the  consumer?  The  answer,  plainly. 
Is  not  much.  Faced  with  the  problem  of  In- 
serting lengthy  explanations  of  credit  terms 
m  print,  radio  or  television  advertising — thus 
increasing  his  costs — the  businessman  Is 
either  going  to  curtail  his  advertising  or  omit 
all  prices  in  credit  ads.  The  consumer  then 
would  be  getting  less  product  Information 
than  he  is  now. 

These  are  simply  Instances  of  the  tendency 
of  Government  to  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  overpolice.  And  one  sure  result  of  such 
moves  Ls  to  add  to  the  cost  of  policing  and 
hence  to  the  cost  of  Government  as  more  and 
more  Federal  ix)Ucemen  are  needed.  Which 
may  lead  a  good  many  consumers  to  wonder 
when  Washington  Is  going  to  discover  that 
they  are  taxpayers  too. 


H.  E.  Soderman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
pioneer  agricultural  and  financial  leaders 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  Herman  E. 
Suderman,  of  Newton,  passed  away  re- 
cently. Mr.  Suderman  came  to  Kansas 
with  a  group  of  Mennonlte  pioneers  from 
Russia  who  brought  with  them  the  Red 
Turkey  wheat.  They  also  brought  agri- 
cultural know-how  which  helped  Kansas 
become  one  of  the  leading  wheat  States 
in  the  Nation. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  men  such  as 
Herman  Suderman,  who  worked  long  and 
hard  In  behalf  of  his  family,  his  com- 
munity, and  our  Nation.  He  was  a  man 
of  Initiative  and  integrity.  Mrs.  Shriver 
and  I  join  In  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Suderman's  family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Newton  Kansan,  which 
ably  describes  the  lasting  contributions 
made  by  Mr.  Suderman.  The  editorial 
follows : 

H.  E.  Suderman 

Herman  E.  Suderman.  who  died  over  the 
weekend,  was  one  of  those  hardy  Mennonlte 
pioneers  who  came  to  this  area  from  Russia 
during  the  last  century  and  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Its  life. 

This  Is  the  group  that  brought  the  Red 
Turkey  wheat  to  Kansas  and  helped  make 
It  one  of  the  top  winter  wheat  states  In  the 
nation  over  the  years. 

And  the  group  also  brought  with  them 
other  agricultural  methods  and  the  qualities 
of  frugality  and  hard  work  that  has  built 
for  this  area  a  sound  economy  from  which  all 
of  us  have  been  able  to  prosper. 

Mr.  Suderman  took  an  extremely  active 
Pwt  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity until  the  last  few  years,  and  still 
remained  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Mid- 
land National  Bank,  retaining  his  Interest  In 
Its  affairs.  He  also  was  active  In  other  com- 
munity affairs  and  In  church  work. 

Communities  are  fortunate  when  they  have 
civic  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Suderman  who  take 
laterest  in  community  affairs  and  who  pro- 


vide leadership  and  who  give  valuable  advice 
In  helping  to  solve  the  problems  that  ocxne 
about  from  time  to  time. 

It  Is  these  same  i>ec>ple  who  also  provide 
the  leadership  when  It  Is  needed  to  help  the 
community  progress  Into  a  larger  and  more 
prosperous  situation. 

And  while  successors  appear  for  these  early 
leaders  In  the  commtinlty,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  It  was  their  work  that  helped  put 
the  community  Into  the  status  from  which 
It  cotild  grow  and  prosper.  This  usually  Is 
the  hardest  Job  of  all. 


In  7  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues a  thought-provoking  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  2  weeks  ago. 

The  editorial  follows: 

In  7  Years 

Some  people  say  that  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
shouldn't  talk  so  much.  And  write  so  much. 
He  Is  of  another  time,  they  say,  smd  his 
words  about  crime,  respect  for  law.  the  trend 
of  foreign  affairs  are  not  relevant  to  the 
problems  of  1967. 

We  disagree.  For  a  man  who  Is  supposed 
to  have  trouble  communicating,  he  com- 
municates very  well.  This  may  be  because 
Mr.  Eisenhower  has  no  credibility  gap  to 
bridge  and  because  he  Is  so  obviously  a  man 
of  good  will.  People  trust  him,  and  the  same 
cannot  be  said  about  some  of  the  men  who 
are  In  active  charge  of  the  country's  affairs. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Elsenhower  does  not  speak 
out  of  a  distant  time.  It  merely  seems  that 
way.  Men  and  women  who  were  in  their  early 
twenties  when  Mr.  Elsenhower  went  out  of 
office  In  January,  1961,  are  In  their  late 
twenties  today.  They  axe  hardly  old  people, 
not  even  by  hippie  reckoning. 

But  what  a  change  there  has  been.  The 
summer  of   1960  was  only  seven  years  ago. 
The  ''New  Frontier"  and  "The  Great  Society" 
were  yet  to  be  bom.  And  what  was  life  like 
then?  U.S.  News  &.  World  Repyort  offers  a  few 
reminders  In  Its  current  Issue : 
Race  riots  were  absent. 
Street  crime  was  moderate. 
Schools  were  calm. 

There  was  no  war  In  which  the  United 
States  was  actively  Involved.  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  had  773  military  advisers,  not 
one  of  whom  was  a  casualty.  The  money 
cost  of  Vietnam  was  "300  million  dollars  as 
a  maximiun." 

In  1960.  the  alliances  of  the  United  States 
were  strong.  Neither  NATO  nor  SEATO  was 
dormant  or  disintegrating. 

The  leadership  of  the  United  States  In 
world  affairs  was  accepted. 

We  shall  not  pretend  that  all  was  well  in 
1960.  Castro  had  turned  Cuba  Red,  and  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  Administration  had  not  stopped 
him.  We  had  strikes.  Inflation,  civil  rlghte 
protests  and  misery  In  the  slums. 

But  when  all  allowances  are  made  for  the 
troubles  of  1960,  the  state  of  the  country  as 
Mr.  Elsenhower  prepared  to  leave  It  to  a  new 
Administration  was  by  comparison  serene. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  seven 
years  were  not  the  changes  most  of  us  had 
hoped  for  or  thought  likely.  And  perhaps 
the  changes  of  the  next  seven  years  are  not 
predictable  either. 

But  it  seems  to  tis  that  In  the  decision- 
making ahead,  we  would  do  well  to  listen  to 


all  the  sound  counsel  we  can  get.  whether 
It  comes  from  the  younger,  newer  problem- 
solvers  or  the  older,  experienced  problem- 
solvers,  among  whom  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  con- 
spicuous. 


America's   Clouded   Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF    UXtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
all  of  us  have  been  thinking  about  the 
things  which  have  been  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  other  people  are  thinking  of 
these  problems  seriously.  The  Reverend 
Malcolm  Nygren,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Champaign,  in 
a  sermon  of  some  days  ago,  really  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  as  to  where  America  is 
going  and  what  Is  wrong.  I  append  it 
herewith  In  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  renewed  thought  and  consideration 
from  a  source  for  which  I  have  consider- 
able respect. 

The  sermon  follows: 

America's  Clouded  Dream 
(Sermon  by  Malcolm  Nygren,  Aug.  13.  1967) 

Thirty-five  years  ago.  in  1932,  the  country 
was  sunk  In  one  of  the  most  serious  economic 
depressions  It  has  known.  Poverty — the  deep 
poverty  of  actual  htinger — was  wide^read. 
MUllons  were  out  of  work,  millions  more 
working  short  weeks  In  half-Idle  factories  for 
pay  checks  too  small  to  support  them.  Parm 
prices  had  fallen  to  an  Impoverishing  level. 
Insurance  companies  and  banks  found  them- 
selves faced  with  more  foreclosures  than  they 
oould  handle,  no  market  for  the  properties 
they  foreclosed,  and  the  Imminent  prospect 
of  bankruptcy  themselves.  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt  said  with  much  Justice  that  one  third 
of  the  nation — one  third! — was  Ul-fed.  ill- 
clothed  and  lU-housed. 

If  you  had  predicted  rioting  In  the  streeta 
that  year,  murder  and  arson  as  hungry  mobs 
looted  stores  for  food,  the  prediction  would 
not  have  been  unreasonable.  Yet  ttiere  was 
no  rioting.  There  was  deepcUlr.  there  was  a 
revolt  at  the  polls  from  which  the  RepubU- 
can  party  has  not  yet  recovered,  but  there 
was  no  rioting. 

If  you  had  set  yourself  up  as  a  prophet 
that  year  you  could  have  made  a  more 
startling  prediction.  You  oould  have  said 
th&t  a  time  would  come  when  the  nation 
had  vast  public  hotislng  projects,  an  intri- 
cate system  of  welfare  payments  to  the  un- 
employed, to  families  of  dependent  children 
and  to  the  aged.  It  would  be  a  time  when 
school  and  colleges  were  open  to  minority 
groups,  when  a  Negro  would  be  elected  to 
the  Senate  by  a  white  constituency  and 
others  would  serve  on  the  President's  cabinet 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  not  be  a 
nation  without  inequity,  but  a  nation  vastly 
different  from  that  in  1932.  And  in  that  year, 
you  might  have  said,  there  would  be  rioting 
In  the  streets,  robbery,  murder  and  arson. 
Stores  wovild  be  looted,  but  not  for  bread. 
The  chosen  loot  would  be  liquor,  television, 
sets  and  Jewelry  In  that  order. 

You  could  have  predicted  It  If  you  bad 
known,  but  no  one  would  have  believed  you. 

Perhaps  you  read  a  recent  press  release 
from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
detailing  statistics  for  major  crimes  In  the 
period  from  1960  to  1966.  Major  crimes — • 
not  petty  larceny  or  traffic  violations — major 
crimes  Increased  by  a  stunning  48%  in  those 
six  years.  You  don't  need  to  be  a  mathema- 
tician to  know  where  that  kind  of  runaway 
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gain  win  take  you  shortly.  But  other  sta- 
tistics are  even  more  alarming.  The  percent- 
age of  unsolved  crimes  roee.  There  was  a, 
f mailer  proportion  of  arrests,  and  even  small- 
er share  of  convictions.  That  would.be  en- 
couraging If  It  meant  that  we  were  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  Innocent  more  effectively. 
But  the  report  had  one  more  unsettling 
statistic.  Of  those  acquitted  for  major  crimes. 
83%  are  subsequently  arrested  for  another 
major  crime!  All  but  a  fraction  are  released 
only  to  continue  their  depredations.  A  legal 
system  could  hardly  work  more  poorly  than 
that. 

The  old  saw  has  It  that  crime  does  not 
pay.  Doesn't  It?  If  you  commit  a  major  crime 
In  this  country  today,  the  probability  Is 
that  you  will  not  be  arrested.  If  you  are 
arrested,  you  will  probably  not  be  convicted. 
If  you  are  convicted,  you  will  probably  not 
be  imprisoned  for  ve»y  long.  There  is  only 
one  group  for  whom  crime  does  not  pay.  It 
does  not  pay  for  the  victims  of  crime. 

The  first  duty  of  a  government  to  govern: 
to  protect  its  citizenry  from  crime  and  dla- 
order.  There  are  many  things  a  government 
<!an  do  for  Its  citizens.  It  can  educate 
them,  provide  for  their  medlcaJ  care,  build 
highways  and  regulate  commerce.  But  none 
of  these  things  avail  tinleoa  the  govern- 
ment performs  Ite  basic  duty.  Our  govern- 
ment does  not.  This  frightening  anarchy  Is 
accelerating.  Law  and  order  are  breaking 
down.  The  American  Dream  Is  turning  into 
a  nightmare.  Where  are  we  going?  Is  this 
the  end  of  a  clvUlzatlon?  Other  great  cul- 
turea  have  broken  down  and  fallen.  Ther« 
Is  a  smell  of  death  and  decay  about  the 
land  today. 

Through  much  of  the  country  there  Is  a 
silent  fear  that  the  signs  of  decline,  disturb- 
ing as  they  are,  are  only  symptoms  of  a 
deeper  sickness.  The  thought  Is  not  often 
spoken  openly.  It  is  so  frightening  that  we 
would  rather  not  acknowledge  It.  Yet  It  Is 
there.  James  Beston  spoke  for  many  people 
In  a  syndicated  article  In  the  New  Tork 
Times  this  week : 

"A  nation  is  in  trouble  when  Its  people  feel 
helpless  to  c'eal  with  their  major  problems 
and  do  not  know  what  to  trust.  .  .  .  there 
must  be  faith  .  .  .  and  this  In.  what  we  do 
not  have — neither  faith  in  our  conunon  pur- 
poeea.  not  in  our  old  rellglovis  and  philo- 
sophical Institutions,  nor  In  our  present 
policies,  nor  in  the  men  who  are  making  or 
administering  them."  A  nation  is  In  trouble. 
There  must  be  faltlh — and  this  Is  what  we 
do  not  have!" 

This  Is  a  gloomy  view  of  the  way  things 
are.  It  takes  courage  to  face  up  to  a  world 
like  this.  Tet  it  is  no  more  pessimistic  a 
picture  than  the  one  frankly  faced  by  the 
Bible.  The  Bible  Is  a  kind  of  survival  manual 
for  times  like  these.  The  third  chapter  of 
second  Timothy  Includes  a  long  list  of  signs 
of  spiritual  and  material  decay.  The  chapter 
Is  BO  appropriate  to  our  time  that  It  might 
be  reprinted  without  altering  as  a  news- 
paper editorial.  The  chapter  Is  a  picture  of 
the  roots  of  decay  In  a  culture. 

The  letter  writes  of  men  who  are  "lovers 
of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers  of  God."  I  am 
no  enemy  of  pleasure.  God  made  us  to  laugh 
and  sing  as  well  as  work,  and  It  Is  a  poor 
religion  that  doesn't  know  that.  God  made 
us  to  live  In  a  world  that  he  repeatedly  said 
was  good,  and  He  gave  us  this  world  to 
enjoy. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  enjoy  God's  gifts  and 
quite  another  to  let  the  gifts  take  God's 
place  as  our  master.  When  we  choose  pleas- 
ure rather  than  God  we  are  Gxillty  of  the 
ugliest  kind  of  Idolatry.  We  worship  our  own 
senses,  dedicate  everything  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  our  nerve-endings  and  the  tltlilation 
of  our  mind.  That's  what  the  letter  to 
Timothy  Is  writing  about:  a  pleasxire-sated, 
Joy-worstiiplng  world. 

Pamela  Hansford  Johnson  is  a  novelist  of 
note  in  England.  She  is  also  the  wife  of 
Kngllsb  pbysiclst  and  novelist  C.  P.  Snow. 


She  has  written  a  non-flction  book  released 
this  Spring  that  deserves  to  be  read  by  think- 
ing people.  The  book  is  called  "On  Iniquity." 
The  book  Is  not  Interesting  because  it  1« 
well-written  (It  rambles  in  a  disorderly 
fashion)  nor  because  of  its  major  premise, 
which  quite  probably  is  wrong.  It  Is  Inter- 
esting because  It  was  written  in  a  state  of 
profound  shock.  It  shows  the  agony  of  a 
well-bred,  very  liberal  minded  Englishwoman 
who  has  encountered  something  that  shook 
all  her  convictions,  all  her  beliefs. 

Miss  Johnson  had  been  comjnlssloned  by 
an  English  newspaper  to  attend  the  trial  and 
write  about  the  most  revolting  and  sensa- 
tional crime  of  recent  history  in  England. 
It  was  called  in  the  newspapers  the  Moors 
Murder  Case.  A  young  man  and  woman,  Ian 
Brady  and  Myra  Hindley,  had  abducted  and 
killed  several  children,  burying  their  bodies 
on  the  moors.  Before  killing  the  children 
they  had  subjected  them  to  tortures  so  bes- 
tial and  perverted  that  their  nat\ire  has 
never  been  made  public.  They  recorded  the 
agonies  of  their  victims  with  photographs 
and  tape  recordings.  The  pictures  and  rec- 
ordings were  so  inhuman  that  the  few  people 
who  witnessed  them  have  said  only  that 
they  can't  talk  about  them  and  wish  that 
they  had  never  had  the  experience. 

Yet  it  wtLS  not  the  horror  of  the  crimes 
that  disturbed  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson.  It 
was  something  else.  As  she  attended  the  trial 
a  frightening  realization  dawned  on  her.  It 
was  that  these  two — Brady  and  Hindley — 
were  not  Insane.  By  no  stretch  of  the  term 
that  makes  any  sense  could  they  be  dis- 
missed as  mad.  They  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  they  knew  what  they  had  done.  They 
were  able  at  the  trial  to  maintain  calm,  and 
to  lie  with  Intelligence  and  perseverance 
throughout.  That  was  the  ultimate  horror 
for  her:  that  sane  people  could  Inflict  such 
cruelty  Just  for  the  pleasure  of  It. 

Miss  Hansford  wrote  of  ".  .  .  the  catch- 
phrases  of  excuse  for  anti-social  behavior. 
I  did  It  for  a  Joke.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  giggle. 
(English  slang.)  I  was  bored." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  people  who 
live  with  "affectlessness" — with  no  concern 
for  the  affects  of  their  actions.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  live  only  to  satisfy  the  anger,  the 
desire,  the  boredom  of  the  moment.  Affect- 
lessness is  tolerated  today,  she  says,  even  en- 
couraged. Then  she  makes  the  telling 
remark. 

"When  anything  goes,  everything  goes." 

Everything  Is  going.  It  is  going  whenever 
I>eople  act  without  thinking  of  the  affects  of 
their  acts.  The  hippy  drop-out,  the  burglar, 
the  rioter  who  bums  the  street  where  he 
lives,  the  people  who  Join  in  political  choruses 
forgetting  the  future — all  live  affectlessly. 
It  is  only  possible  to  be  that  way  when  we 
think  that  we  are  accountable  to  no  one  but 
ourselves.  When  people  lose  the  sense  of 
standing  under  the  Judgment  of  God,  affects 
don't  matter.  Then  anything  goes,  and  before 
long,  everything  goes.  That  Is  the  price  of 
loving  our  own  pleasures  rather  than  God. 

The  letter  of  Timothy  speaks  also  of  people 
"holding  the  form  of  religion  while  denying 
the  power  of  it."  It  uses  the  phrase,  "counter- 
felt  faith". 

There  are  two  ways  of  holding  the  form 
of  religion  powerlessly.  not  one.  One  way  is 
well-known,  and  often  decried.  Agnostics 
have  made  a  stereotype  of  the  figure  of  the 
hypocrite  worshiper,  the  person  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  rituals  and  public  acts  of 
worship,  but  not  concerned  about  anything 
else.  He  loves  elaborate  liturgy,  is  concerned 
that  the  ancient  prayers  be  said,  the  creeds 
affirmed,  that  the  offering  come  after  the 
sermon  and  the  Gloria  after  the  Psalm.  The 
type  has  been  caricatured  in  novels  and  at- 
tacked In  sermons. 

That  temptation  still  remains,  but  It  has 
gone  out  of  date.  New  generations  have  new 
ways  of  denying  their  God.  as  well  as  new 
technologies  and  arts.  Worship  Is  one  of  the 
forms  faltb  creates,  but  it  is  not  the  only 


one.  Faith  also  creates  an  ethic.  In  the 
Christian  faith  It  produces  the  Ideals  or 
brotherhood,  peace  and  self-sacrifice.  Today 
it  is  this  form  that  we  are  greatly  tempted 
to  keep  without  the  power  behind  it. 

The  Quaker  philosopher  Elton  Trueblod 
saw  this  trend  In  Western  life  twenty  years 
ago.  He  then  described  our  culture  as  being 
a  "cut-flower"  society.  That  is,  a  society 
which  adopts  the  ethical  flowering  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  cuts  It  off  from  its  roots.  A 
large  part  of  the  population,  he  wrote,  believe 
in  the  Christian  way  of  life,  but  not  Christ; 
in  the  men  as  brothers,  but  not  God^ 
Father;  in  responsible  living,  but  with  no'me 
to  whom  they  are  responsible.  They  are  edu- 
cated people,  amiable,  virtuous,  filled  with 
social  zeal.  But  their  life  is  a  cut  flower, 
plucked  from  its  roots. 

Cut  flowers  last  for  awhile,  and  for  a  time 
they  look  as  good  as  when  they  were  growing. 
The  first  days  it  seems  as  though  the  roots 
were  not  needed  at  all,  that  you're  better 
off  without  their  encumbrance.  But  the  flower 
withers.  That's  what  is  happening  now.  In 
spite  of  all  our  high  ideals,  our  noble  social 
consciousness,  the  brown  edges  are  beginning 
to  appear.  The  ugliness  is  showing  through. 
The  leaves  are  curling,  and  the  sickly  sights 
of  decay  are  evident. 

Most  tragic  of  all  Is  the  fact  that  the  cut 
flowers,  even  when  they  are  fading,  are  still 
described  as  all  the  flower  that  matters. 
That's  what  the  letter  means  by  "counter- 
feit faith".  The  greatest  sadness  of  our  time 
Is  the  Impotence  of  the  churches  In  a  time 
of  spiritual  crisis.  In  all  too  many  c.ises  the 
churches  are  still  hawking  cut  flowers,  and 
neglecting  the  living  plant. 

These  are  times  when  the  forms  of  religion 
are  not  only  not  enough,  but  when  they  will 
themselves  soon  wither  if  they  are  not  rooted 
In  faith.  Worship  and  ethics  are  the  splendid 
flowering  of  Ohrlstlan  faith.  A  faith  that  does 
not  produce  them  Is  no  faith  at  all.  (By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them,  our  Lord  said.) 
But  neither  worship  nor  ethics  can  survive 
without  the  faith  in  the  living  God  that 
creates  them  In  the  first  place. 

There  Is  a  hopeful  note  In  all  this,  how- 
ever. We  need  not  love  pleasure  more  than 
God.  We  need  not  live  without  the  roots  of 
ethics  of  worship,  the  faith  that  gives  them 
life.  The  letter  to  Timothy  has  this  kind 
of  optimism.  It  speaks  of  the  things  by 
which  "the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
equipped  for  every  good  work."  You  can  be 
that  complete  when  you  are  able,  says  the 
letter,  "to  stand  by  the  truths  you  have 
learned." 

It  is  easy  today  to  go  with  the  crowd,  bark- 
ing like  dogs  In  the  street  after  every  new 
idea.  There  are  times  when  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  Important  duty  of  Christians  Is  to 
stand  by  the  truth  they  know,  to  endure 
against  everyone  who  would  persuade  them 
to  abandon  it.  This  Is  not  a  time  for  new 
creeds  and  moralities,  but  for  holding  fast 
to  the  ones  we  know.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
adjust  our  beliefs  to  fit  the  unbelief  of  the 
age,  to  deify  pleasure  and  surrender  the 
power  of  religion  for  its  forms.  It  is  a  time 
to  stand  by  the  truths  we  have  learned. 

That  means  that  we  must  look  for  some 
word  from  outside.  That's  what  the  letter 
means  when  It  says  that  Scripture  is  "in- 
spired by  God  and  profitable."  There  .ire  no 
trustworthy  authorities  here.  The  words  that 
come  to  us  from  one  another  and  from  our 
leaders  hold  no  hope.  The  only  word  that 
can  carry  us  through  Is  a  word  from  God. 
This  Is  the  time  when  we  must  know  that 
word — and  know  God. 

Is  there  any  hope  for  America?  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  we  have  already  gone  too 
far  In  this  suicidal  course  to  be  turned  back. 
I  know  that  If  He  chooses,  God  can  get  along 
without  the  United  States.  He  managed  to 
do  without  Rome,  and  iiefore  that,  with  » 
long  list  of  buried  empires.  The  trouble  U 
that  the  United  States  can't  get  along  with- 
out God. 


But  there  Is  hope  for  Americans,  and 
whatever  hoi>e  the  country  has  Is  part  of  the 
hope  of  its  citizens.  We  can  enjoy  life  with- 
out letting  our  desire  for  new  pleasures  and 
experiences  become  God.  We  can  hold  on  to 
the  faith  that  makes  our  ethics  honest  and 
enduring,  and  saves  our  worship  from  being 
a  beautiful  fraud.  We  can  stand  by  the 
truths  that  we  have  learned.  We  can.  If  we 

will. 

So  that  leaves  it  up  to  you.  What  will  It 
be?  The  form  of  religion  without  Its  power, 
the  gratification  of  desire  without  reverence? 
Or  life,  life  both  pleasurable  and  responsible, 
with  the  living  God? 

How  will  you  answer  that  question?  When 
you  decide  that,  you  will  have  decided  how 
much  hope  there  is,  for  yourself,  and  for 
all  of  us. 


^^etnaIn  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  opening  of  the  electoral  cam- 
paign In  Vietnam  brought  on  another 
attack  of  worry— not  to  say  jitters — 
about  our  program  and  purposes  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  fever  flared  up  first 
In  our  press  and  then.  Inevitably, 
amongst  ourselves. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  understand- 
able enough.  We  all  know  that  these 
elections  were  and  are  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable and  legitimate  concern  to  us. 
But  now  the  fever  has  fallen  somewhat. 
In  the  face  of  outside  aggression  and 
domestic  harassment,  the  Vietnamese 
are  going  ahead  with  their  elections. 
This,  I  think,  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  our  reactions — as 
expressed  in  the  press  and  in  this  body — 
are  not  a  matter  of  considerable  and 
legitimate  concern  to  the  Vietnamese. 

None  of  us  knows,  of  course,  how  the 
Vietnamese  will  pass  this  great  test.  We 
are  only  dimly  aware  of  how  important 
it  may  be  for  their  future.  But  we  also 
are  in  a  time  of  testing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
It  behooves  us — for  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
Importance  to  our  future — to  ask  our- 
selves how  we  are  facing  up. 

Must  we  not  admit,  in  all  honesty,  that 
our  first  reactions  were  wildly  exag- 
gerated and  ill-informed?  The  ball  game 
had  barely  started  before  we  heard  cries 
of  "foul."  There  were  charges  of  rigging, 
of  pressure,  of  dishonest  practices.  And 
these  charges  were  quite  enough— there 
was  no  need  of  evidence  and  none  was 
presented — to  convict  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

So  for  a  few  days  we  wallowed  in  gloom 
and  doom  and  presented  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle to  our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  distinguished  Washington  news- 
paper, on  the  basis  of  a  single,  minor — 
»nd  by  all  accounts  unintentional — mis- 
hap, quickly  predicted  the  elections  would 
be  a  farce.  Several  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  went  so  far  as  to  suggest, 
doubtless  to  the  great  glee  of  the  hawks 
in  Hanoi,  that  If  elections  in  this  deva- 
stated, divided  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
try were  run  less  honestly  or  efficiently. 


than,  say,  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  Brook- 
lyn, or  In  Cook  County.  HI.,  then  we — 
the  greatest  power  on  earth — should 
simply  renege  on  oult  promises,  abandon 
our  commitments,  break  faith  with  the 
young  men  who  have  given  their  Uves  so 
that  South  Vietnam  might  be  saved  from 
aggression  and  a  measure  of  stability 
and  hope  might  be  brought  to  the  new 
nations  emerging  on  the  periphery  of 
Communist  China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gentlemen,  I  suggest  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  unworthy  of  us.  It  Is 
unworthy  of  our  great  press  to  serve  us 
up  such  doubt.  It  Is  unworthy  of  us  to 
swallow  It  and  make  the  world  wonder — 
when  world  peace  depends  on  It — about 
our  constancy  and  our  resolve. 


A  Real  American 


Floyd  E.  Fawrer  To  Receive  the  John 
Campaniui  Holm  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Augrust  31, 
1967,  Mr.  Floyd  E.  Fawver,  of  Seligman, 
Mo.,  will  receive  the  John  Campanius 
Holm  Award,  for  his  outstanding  record 
as  a  volunteer  weather  observer.  The 
award  will  be  presented  by  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Conunerce,  In  rec- 
ognition of  a  long  period  of  imstlnting 
public  service  as  the  cooperative  weather 
observer  at  Seligman,  Mo. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
citation  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  I  congratulate  Mr.  Fawrer  on 
this  outstanding  recognition: 

Washington. — Floyd  E.  Pawver  of  Selig- 
man, Mo.,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
John  Campanius  Holm  Award  for  his  out- 
standing record  as  a  volunteer  weather  ob- 
server. Dr.  Robert  M.  Wtilte,  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA),  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  today. 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  created  In 
1959  by  ESSA's  Weather  Bureau,  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  Is  the 
first  person  known  to  take  systematic  weather 
observations  in  the  United  States.  The  Rev- 
erend John  Campanius  Holm  took  dally  ob- 
servations near  the  present  site  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  In  1644  and  1645. 

Pawver,  75.  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  In  1916,  has  been 
the  mayor  of  Seligman  several  times  and 
presently  operates  a  hardware  and  lumber 
supply  company.  He  became  the  official  ob- 
server at  Seligman  in  1921. 

Fawver's  citation,  signed  by  Dr.  White, 
reads  "for  a  long  period  of  unstinting  public 
service  as  the  cooperative  weather  observer 
at  Seligman,  Missouri." 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  over  12,000  volun- 
teer observers  throughout  the  United  States 
who  make  and  record  dally  weather  obser- 
vations. The  information  they  gather  is  proc- 
essed and  published  by  the  Environmental 
Data  Service,  another  component  of  ESSA, 
and  is  Invaluable  in  recording  the  nation's 
climate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can who  loves  his  country  can  look  at  his 
Fatherland  these  days  without  feelings 
of  sadness  and  apprehension.  Growing 
anxiety  about  a  rapid  increase  in  crime 
of  all  kinds,  inter- racial  hostility  and 
violence,  a  common  uncertainty  about 
spiritual  and  social  values,  the  crumbling 
of  elemental  relationships  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  communities — 
these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  inflict  on 
thoughtful  citizens  everywhere  pain  that 
is  both  poignant  and  deep — for  behind 
the  degeneration  of  our  social  and  civic 
patterns  is  a  breakdown  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative. 

It  is  easy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  suspect  that 
Americans  generally,  are  losing  their 
basic  goodness  and  character,  their  kind- 
ness and  consideration.  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  while  many  Americans  are  trou- 
bled, they  are  also  awakening  to  the  need 
for  old-fashioned  neighborllness  and  ac- 
tion— voluntary  action  that  comes  not 
from  legislation  nor  from  the  spending 
of  Federal  dollars,  but  from  a  thankful 
heart  and  a  compassion  for  humankind. 

Carey  Alexander  Fleming  personifies 
this  kind  of  action.  Known  to  thousands 
of  friends  and  neighbors  as  "Pop"  Flem- 
ing, Carey,  now  74  years  old,  spends  all 
his  time  and  energy  working  for  that 
which  is  good  in  America.  Mr.  Fleming 
loves  his  country  because  he  knows  It. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  the  American 
dream  and  has  been  involved  in  the 
struggle  that  has  made  that  dream  come 
true. 

Bom  In  Cincinnati  on  April  26,  1893, 
Carey  later  moved  with  his  family  to 
West  Union,  Ohio.  He  now  resides  on 
Garrison  Road,  Route  2,  Bethel,  Ohio. 
One  of  eight  children,  he  quickly  learned 
the  necessity  and  satisfaction  of  hard 
work.  After  completing  the  eighth  grade, 
he  met  and  married  Lenora  Alice  Vincent. 
He  and  Lenora  provided  a  happy  and 
wholesome  home  for  six  children. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  second  son. 
World  War  I  was  declared.  Allied  ship- 
ping was  being  decimated  by  German 
U-boats  and  the  very  existence  of  free 
nations  was  at  stake.  Carey  answered 
the  call  of  our  Nation  to  serve  in  its 
hour  of  need.  He  joined  the  Navy  to  help 
suppress  the  threat  that  confronted 
America.  At  the  close  of  World  War  I, 
after  serving  in  the  Atlantic.  Fleming 
was  discharged  with  the  rank  of  engi- 
neer 2d  class.  Returning  to  his  wife  and 
two  small  sons,  Carey  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  well-being  of  his  growing  family. 
Rearing  six  children  and  educating  them 
through  the  depression  years  was  not 
easy,  but  Fleming  instiUed  in  each  of 
them  a  sense  of  true  values  and  a  love  and 
pride  for  his  country.  Two  of  his  sons 
served  in  World  War  n,  a  son-in-law 
seived  in  the  Korean  war  and  four  grand- 
sons serve  in  Vietnam. 

Pop  Fleming's  service  to  his  country 
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and  his  fellow  man  did  not  stop  with  his 
honorable  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Navy. 
He  interested  himself  in  veterans  affairs 
and  founded  numerous  VFW  posts 
throughout  southwestern  Ohio.  Pop  has 
instilled  in  these  Veterans  organizations 
the  motivation  to  promote  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  by  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  his  fellow  man. 

He  has  held  every  position  of  leader- 
ship in  many  of  these  posts  and  was  once 
CoimcU  Commander  for  Clermont  Coun- 
ty. Presently,  he  is  service  office  for  the 
4th  District  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

Since  his  retirement  nine  years  ago, 
"Pop"  Fleming  has  greatly  increased  his 
service  to  Veterans  and  their  organiza- 
tions. He  is  a  familiar  and  welcome  visi- 
tor at  many  Posts  where  he  does  what- 
ever needs  doing,  whether  it  be  getting 
the  books  up  to  date  or  planning  a  meet- 
ing or  special  event.  He  frequently  as- 
sists the  Veteran  Service  Officer  of  Cler- 
mont County,  Mr.  James  Griffith,  in  pro- 
viding help  and  assistance  to  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Perhaps  the  real  Carey  Fleming  Is  best 
known  through  countless  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  neighbors  and  veterans  who  are 
111  or  incapacitated.  He  is  among  the  first 
to  comfort  the  widow  of  a  U.S.  service- 
man killed  in  action.  Even  when  in  poor 
health  himself,  he  has  kept  himself  busy 
providing  transportation  and  other  as- 
sistance for  those  needing  medical  care 
and  help.  He  recently  secured  a  wheel- 
chair for  a  friend  who  could  not  afford 
to  rent  one  and  is  a  regular  visitor  at 
Veterans  Administration  and  other  hos- 
pitals where  veterans  are  being  treated. 
Anyone,  young  or  old.  is  free  to  call  on 
this  one-man  welfare  and  assistance 
program  for  help. 

The  words  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy aptly  describe  Mr.  Fleming's 
philosophy  of  life.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  honor 
"Pop"  Fleming  before  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  to  present  him  to  the 
people  of  America  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  inspire  others  as  he  has  me.  He  is 
indeed  a  real  American  and  I  am  honored 
to  call  him  my  friend. 


tastic  fortunes  while  providing  the 
Treasury  with  much  less  revenue  than 
that  derived  from  bther  American  cor- 
porations. 

I  am  not  a  geologist  and  lack  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Nation's  estimated 
subterranean  petroleum  reserves  to  ac- 
curately calculate  how  large.  If  at  all, 
the  depletion  allowance  should  be. 

However,  the  allowance  has  been  in 
effect  since  1926  and,  I  am  happy  to  ob- 
serve, oil  reserves  do  not  appear  de- 
pleted. 

From  all  I  can  observe,  the  industry 
has  continued  to  enjoy  a  phenomenal 
tax  break  while  the  average  citizen  has 
been  required  to  pick  up  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  tab  for  every  war 
and  every  new  program  that  come 
along. 

I  am  infoi-med  that  the  present  de- 
pletion allowance  represents  an  annual 
loss  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $11,4  bil- 
lion. This  would  not  pay  for  the  Viet- 
nam war,  but  it  would  help.  Moreover, 
it  would  shift  more  of  the  tax  burden 
where  it  should  be. 

The  oil  companies  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  share  of  taxes  and  I  believe  the 
loophole  by  which  they  escape  fulfill- 
ment of  their  responsibilities  should  be 
promptly  closed.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  an  Increase  in  income 
taxes  until  this  inequity  Is  removed  and 
until  unnecessary  Federal  spending  is 
eliminated. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  al- 
lowance is  unreasonably  high  and  should 
be  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  be- 
fore the  American  people  are  required  to 
carry  an  increased  tax  burden. 

For  the  past  41  years,  the  depletion 
allowance,  which  permits  oil  well  devel- 
opers to  forget  about  taxes  on  the  first 
27 '2  percent  of  their  gross  income  from 
oil  and  gas  receipts,  has  enabled  the  Na- 
tion's large  oil  companies  to  amass  fan- 


recognition  h«  has  received  In  housing  af- 
fairs. He  had  served  as  executive  director  of 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  a 
government  agency  he  had  Joined  In  1941.  As 
a  nationally  known  authority  on  bousing, 
Mr.  Washington  was  choeen  by  Mayor  John 
Lindsay  of  New  York  City  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority,  a  position 
he  now  holds. 

Over  the  years  the  people  of  the  James- 
town area  have  had  reason  to  feel  pride  in 
achievements  of  many  men  and  women  who 
have  grown  up  among  us.  We  believe  all  the 
people  of  our  community  are  especially  grati- 
fied at  the  recognition  of  the  standing  of  a 
Jamestown  Negrro  in  these  times  of  disturb- 
ance. Such  recognition  gives  further  credence 
to  the  faith  this  community  holds  In  the 
Negroes  of  this  area  and  the  strong  feeling 
of  friendship  and  confidence  among  all  our 
people. 

We  congratulate  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  selection  of  a  highly  competent 
man  of  fine  personal  character. 


I 


Walter  E.  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tlie  Post-Journal,  Jamestown, 
N.Y..  August  15,  1967,  concerning  Walter 
E.  Washington,  a  former  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  who  has  been 
named  to  a  special  advisory  panel  on  in- 
surance In  riot-affected  areas  by  the 
President's  National  Advisoi-y  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 
Tlie  editorial  follows: 

Former  Local  Man  in  Riot  Study 
The  people  of  the  Jamestown  area  may  be 
pardoned  for  taking  considerable  pride  at  this 
time  in  the  recognition  given  a  former  James- 
town resident,  Walter  E.  Washington,  In  his 
selection  as  a  member  of  a  special  advisory 
panel  on  insurance  In  riot  affected  areas.  The 
appointment  was  made  by  the  President's 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  His 
selection  was  announced  in  Monday's  Post- 
Journal. 

Mr.  Washington's  leadership  qualifications 
drew  attention  here  when  he  attended 
Jamestown  High  School.  He  was  named  man- 
ager of  the  school  football  team  and  was  a 
popular  riaember-of  the  track  team.  He  was 
graduated  with  the  Class  of  1933.  We  believe 
he  w;^  the  first  Negro  to  be  named  manager 
of  the  football  team  at  JHS. 

That  he  is  well  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
new  panel  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
riots  and  civil  disorders  Is  indicated  by  the 
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Stop  Playing  Politics  Witb  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Michigan's  great  newspapers,  the  Detroit 
News,  published  an  editorial  in  its  edition 
for  Sunday,  August  20,  1967,  which  I  feel 
would  be  of  interest  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. Pursuant  to  permission  granted, 
I  place  the  text  of  this  editorial  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Stop  Plating  Politics  With  Vietnam  Wab! 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

In  that  wax  over  500,000  young  Americans 
are  committed  to  action.  More  than  12.000  of 
them  have  died.  Already  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent. 

Our  enemy  indicates  that  the  price  of  peace 
Is  Communist  "participation"  in  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  All  the  world  knows 
that,  In  Communist  dialectics,  "participa- 
tion" means  complete  control,  brutal  punish- 
ment of  all  those  who  ever  opposed  commu- 
nism and  use  of  the  conquered  area  as  a 
base  for  new  conquests. 

The  United  States  refused  to  pay  this  price 
in  1954.  In  1961  and  again  in  1963.  Rightly, 
we  refuse  to  pay  it  today.  As  long  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  maintain  their  flat  insist- 
ence that  we  surrender  and  get  out  .is  a  pre- 
lude to  peace  discussions,  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  continue  and.  if  necessary,  in- 
crease our  military  effort.  Painful  as  it  is, 
that  is  the  nature  of  war. 

Yet  this  country  echoes  with  the  t.Uk  of 
politicians  preaching  that  there  is  some  easy, 
bloodless  and  cheap  way  "out" — some  trick 
excuse  that  ■will  let  us  disengage  while  silll 
pretending  that  those  who  died  did  not  do  so 
for  nothing. 

For  example,  there  Is  Gov,  Romney  array- 
ing himself  as  a  peace  candidate  with  a 
misty  premise  that  we  should  'de-American- 
ize" the  effort  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
essentially  tiike  over  a  war  that  t'acy  and 
we  together  have  so  far  been  unable  to  wn- 

From  the  imquenchable  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  we  hear  the  newly-Inflated  theory 
that,  because  the  people  we  support  are  not 
quite  honest  enough,  we  should  wuth  our 
hands  of  the  whole  affair  unless  the  Ky 
regime  condticts  a  wartime  election  that  U 
a  model  of  democracy.  This  is  strange  talk 


from  the  third  generation  heir  to  a  political 
dynasty  built  on  the  idea  that  election  chi- 
canery is  just  good  Irish  fun. 

And  from  Senator  J.  WlUlam  Fulbright, 
who  has  held  his  Arkansas  seat  by  careful 
adherence  to  the  Arkansas  line  of  keeping 
Negroes  in  their  place,  comes  an  amazing 
second  to  Martin  Luther  King's  idea  tliat 
costly  American  entanglements  abroad  must 
be  blamed  for  the  riot-spawning  poverty  in 
our  slums  at  home. 

Even  President  Johnson,  whose  dedication 
to  victory  we  support,  must  be  faulted  for 
bis  political  preachment  that  it  really  won't 
cost  too  much  to  prevail,  that  we  can  afford 
success  In  Vietnam  and  everything  else  too. 

ITie  Detroit  News  believes  we  are  at  war. 
We  believe  this  war  will  end  when  North 
Vietnam  realizes  that  Washington  Is  not 
Paris,  that  soldiers  fighting  In  Vietnam  will 
not  be  sold  out  by  lack  of  support  at  home. 

The  Detroit  News  bellevv-s  that  the  self- 
serving  political  statements  of  ambitious 
candidates,  eager  Journalists  and  restless 
critics  serve  mainly  to  encourage  our  enemy 
and  prolong  the  fighting. 

We  believe  there  should  be  an  American 
moratorium  on  the  sly  Innuendpes  about 
our  allies,  on  slurs  on  the  character  of  our 
military  leadership  and  on  cheap  attempts 
to  capitalize  upKJn  suffering  In  the  name  of 
Intellectual  dissent  and  political  c?ebate.  Let 
the  public  critics  of  the  war  a.iswer  this 
question:  What  do  their  statements  do  to 
our  soldiers  or  for  our  cause? 

The  Detroit  News  says:  Politics  as  usual, 
and  business  as  usual,  must  stop  until  this 
war  is  over. 


A  Voice  From  the  Judicial  Jangle 


EXTENSION  OF  Rjy^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Penn- 
sylvania jurist  has  spoken  out  clearly  for 
constitutional  government  In  calling  for 
Congress  to  have  veto  power  over  the 
runaway  Supreme  Court. 

State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Michael 
A.  Musmanno  says  that  the  United 
States  should  not  have  the  doctrine  of 
"one  judge,  one  law."  He  calls  upon  Con- 
gress to  take  steps  to  "outgeneral  the 
fifth  column  and  restore  faith  in  the 
people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Justice  Mus- 
manno's  remarks  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  I  insert  the  following 
release  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service: 

Judge  Urgks  Veto  Over  High  Court 

Washington— A  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  justice  I  'day  said  Congress  sliould 
have  veto  power  over  5  to  4  Supreme  Court 
decision  concerning  national  security. 

'The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  de- 
clare unconstitutional  law.s  enacted  by  Con- 
gress does  not  appenr  In  the  coni^titutlon." 
said  Jiistice  Michael  h.  Musmanno,  'We  have 
heard  much  of  the  doctrines  of  one  person. 
one  vote,  but  we  should  not  have  the  doc- 
trine of  one  Judge,  one  law  for  the  United 
States." 

Musmanno.  who  testified  at  a  hearing  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, was  critical  of  the  high  court  for  its 
recent  ruling  in  the  Keylshlan  case  that  a 
state  cannot  bar  a  person  from  teaching  in 
public  schools  because  he  is  a  communist. 
The  court  split   5   to  4  on  the   decision. 


Rep.  Edwin  WUUs,  D-La..  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said  he  agreed  with  the  theory 
but  believed  such  action  much  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Musmanno  said  Congress  should  have  the 
same  right  to  overrule  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  a  national  security  case,  if  the  split 
were  5  to  4,  as  it  does  to  override  a  presi- 
dential veto,  when  a  two-thirds  vote  is  re- 
quired. 

The  Pennsylvania  Jurist  testified  in  sup- 
p»ort  of  amendments  to  strengthen  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  and  give  more  power  to 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  He 
said  Communists  have  been  able  to  "turn  the 
5th  Amendment  into  a  fifth  column  march- 
ing against  the  security  of  the  nation." 

He  urged  Congress  to  "take  whatever  steps 
are  required  to  outgeneral  the  fifth  column 
and  restore  faith  in  the  people  that  our  gov- 
ernment has  the  required  brain  pyower  and 
resourcefulness  to  defeat  the  circumvention 
of  the  Communists  and  those  who  purpose 
it    is    to    overthrow    our    government." 

Musmanno  said  "it  has  become  almost  a 
vogue"  among  some  jjeople  to  "treat  with 
scorn  those  who  see  a  serious  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  nation  in  the  machinations, 
plottings,  propaganda,  and  tumult  en- 
gineered by  the  Communist  party." 


Crisis  CoTerege 


War  Error  Fatal  to  Maryland  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Randy  L.  Taylor,  a  young  soldier 
from  Marj-land,  was  recently  killed  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle in  the  Record: 

War   Error  Fatal  to  State   Soldier — Upper 
Marlboro  GI  Killed  by  Own  Troops 

Upper  Marlboro.  Md.,  August  21. — A  20- 
year-old  soldier  from  Upper  Marlboro.  Pfc. 
Randy  L.  Taylor,  was  mistakenly  shot  to 
death  by  his  own  troops  In  Vietnam,  the 
Defense  Department  reported  today. 

Private  Taylor  was  part  of  a  search-and- 
destroy  mi-ssion  and  was  returning  from  a 
patrol  last  Thursday  when  mistaken  for  the 
enemy,  his  stepmother.  Mrs.  James  R.  Taylor, 
said  last  night. 

Mrs.  Taylor  said  her  son  had  been  in 
Vietnam  for  over  a  year  and  that  he  was  a 
frequent  correspondent.  She  recounted  one 
letter,  which  she  said  the  Pentagon  is  in- 
vestigating. It  was  dated  July  4  but  received 
August  10. 

In  it.  she  said,  her  son  told  of  ."teeing  his 
name  printed  on  a  casualty  list  In  a  news- 
pa:)"r  in  Vietnam. 

"Ill  never  forget  it.  I  know  it  by  heart." 
Mrs.  Taylor  said,  recalling  the  letter.  "In 
black  and  white  he  saw  his  own  name  on  a 
c.iEuarty  list — Randy  Lee  Taylor,  killed  in 
action." 

Mrs.  Taylor  said  her  son  had  attended 
Crosslands  High  School  in  Temple  Hills, 
Prince  Georges  county. 

He  arrived  in  Vietnam  July  29.  19G6  and 
had  been  home  for  45  days  last  spring  on 
emergency  leave  granted  so  that  he  mi^jht 
vi.'^it  with  his  stepmoth.er  when  she  was  ill. 

In  addition  to  his  stepmother,  Private 
Taylor  is  survived  by  his  father,  a  step- 
brother. John  D.  Fisher,  and  a  stepsister. 
Joan  K.  Fisher,  all  of  the  8200  block  Eagle 
Drive,  Upper  Marlboro. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PEHNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  rely 
on  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  to  know 
what  is  happening  in  these  historymak- 
ing  days.  Naturally  we  expect  the  press 
to  carry  all  the  relevant  facts  in  their 
stories.  As  the  AFL-CIO  News  points  out 
in  an  editorial  in  its  most  recent  issue, 
the  mass  media — which  includes  not  only 
the  papers,  but  the  news  magazines, 
radio  and  television  these  days — usually 
ignores  a  statement  of  the  basic  issues 
in  labor  disputes. 

A  free  press  is  an  indlspensible  means 
to  an  informed  democracy,  but  every  now 
and  then  we  must  be  reminded  that  witji^ 
every  right  there  goes  a  corresponding  ■ 
responsibility.  It  is  in  this  spirit,,  •Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

"Crisis"  Co\ixacs 

In  the  past  few  months  the  mass  media — 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television — 
have  shortchanged  their  vast  audiences  in 
their  coverage  of  labor  disputes. 

They  have  virtually  igncn-ed  a  number  of 
vitally  Important  cUsputes  and  strikes  while 
reacting  with  an  almost  hysterical  tone  to 
others. 

The  basic  issues  In  the  disputes — a  fair 
sliare  for  the  workers  of  industry's  rich  har- 
vest of  profits,  the  removal  of  wage  inequities, 
protection  for  workers  against  rising  living 
costs — have  been  either  brushed  aside  or 
btirled  deep  in  a  mass  of  not-very-perceptlve 
reporting. 

For  13  long  weeks  the  workers  In  major 
rubber  plants  were  on  strike  to  secure  eco- 
nomic justice  that  could  not  be  won  at  the 
bargaining  table  because  of  the  companies' 
hard-nosed  refusal  to  concede  the  workers' 
needs.  This  dispute  went  virtually  unreported 
and  unnoticed  until  settlements  were  finally 
arrived  at. 

Workers  in  the  non-ferrous  mines  and 
mills  have  been  on  stjrike  for  two  weeks, 
forced  onto  the  picket  lines  by  a  rigid  com- 
pany position  on  key  issues  of  wages  and 
cost-of-living  clauses.  There  has  been  nary 
a  line  or  a  film  clip  on  this  dispute  involving 
copper,  zinc.  lead.  etc. 

The  struggle  by  the  farm  workers  to  or- 
ganize in  the  Texas  fields  finally  penetrated 
the  media  when  a  Senate  committee  went 
down  into  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  hear 
firsthand  of  the  strikebreaking  activities 
of  the  Texas  Rangers  and  the  beatings  and 
jallings  of  strikers. 

There  are  other  disputes  scattered  across 
the  country — strikes  to  establish  the  simple 
fact  of  tmion  recognition,  of  combatting 
sweatshop  wages  and  inhuman  working  con- 
ditions. These  go  basically  unreported  except 
In  the  labor  press. 

In  the  year-long  rail  shopcrafts  dispute, 
the  media  took  real  note  only  when  the  rail- 
roads— intent  on  forcing  congressional  ac- 
tion on  compulsory  arbitration — in  effect 
refused  to  bargain.  When  frustrated  raU 
workers  finally  struck  in  a  last  effort  to  win 
wages  comparable  to  those  paid  for  similarly 
skilled  workers  in  non-rail  operations,  the 
hysteria  point  was  reached. 

Strikes  that  had  been  long  Ignored  or 
glossed  over  suddenly  won  notice  In  the 
media  as  part  of  the  "labor  crisis,"  and  "strike 
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roundup"  stories  flourished  to  support  tlie 
crisis  contention. 

The  on -deadline  reporting  sbed  neither 
light  nor  understanding  on  the  Issues  In- 
volved— many  of  them  complex  and  having 
their  roots  In  problems  of  prior  bargaining 
and  contracts. 

Trade  unionists  do  not  go  on  strike  light- 
ly. They  bear  the  economic  brunt  of  the 
battle.  They  exercise  the  strike  weapon — 
the  right  to  refuse  to  work  under  conditions 
not  acceptable  to  them — as  a  last  resort. 

In  the  struggle  to  win  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  they  have  helped  produce  they  are 
entitled  to  a  fxill  hearing  In  the  mass  media, 
to  In-depth  reporting,  not  a  sweeping  attack 
on  unions  for  allegedly  endangering  the  pub- 
lic IntereBt  when  at  most  what  Is  Involved 
is  the  public  convenience. 

The  public  interest  In  the  rubber  strike,  in 
the  copper  strike,  In  the  shopcrafts  dispute 
Is  In  peaceful,  good-faith  labor-manage- 
ment relations  that  restUt  In  Justice  and 
equity  for  the  workers. 


gram  can  continue  to  reach  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  In  need  of  additional 
food.  

Local  Yonth  Aid  Prop-am  ProTei  a  Boon 
to  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 
or 


Food  Stamp  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiist  3.  1967 
Mr.  niiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  need  for  prompt  action  on  the  pend- 
ing Food  Stamp  Act,  S.  953. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  passed  dif- 
ferent versions  of  this  bill  several  weeks 
ago.  The  House  passed  a  1-year  exten- 
sion and  the  Senate  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  1964  act.  Thus  far.  the  conferees 
have  been  imable  to  resolve  this  differ- 
ence and  agree  on  a  final  version.  This 
deadlock  has  made  It  Impossible  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  plan  for  further 
expansion  of  this  program  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  even  though  we  are  now 
well  into  the  second  month  of  fiscal  year 
1968. 

When  the  House  considered  the  orig- 
inal legislation  in  June,  the  future  of 
this  worthwhile  program  weis  in  doubt. 
Through  the  legislative  skill  of  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Commltee  on  Agricul- 
ture [Mr.  POACEl  we  were  able  to  suc- 
cessfully authorize  the  extension  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Further  delay  will 
place  the  entire  program  in  jeopardy 
once  again. 

This  program  for  our  needy  citizens  in- 
volves long-range  planning  and  contrac- 
tural  arrangements  with  the  States.  State 
and  local  organizations  must  make  care- 
ful commitments  and  plan  well  in^  ad- 
vance of  actual  operation  of  the  program. 
Periodic  review  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
is  a  desirable  and  necessary  feature  of 
this  Important  legislation.  However,  in 
view  of  the  leadtlme  necessary  for  ade- 
quate planning,  it  would  seem  tliat  re- 
view every  2  or  3  years  would  satisfy  our 
legislative  responsiblity  for  program  con- 
trol. It  would  also  provide  a  stable  com- 
mitment to  the  States  and  localities 
which  participate. 

I  urge  the  conferees  to  resolve  their 
differences  so  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  MIUjER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  long  recognized  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  causes  of  imrest  and  vio- 
lence in  our  society  is  a  lack  of  productive 
and  meaningful  jobs.  One  of  the  OEO's 
most  popular  and  successful  programs, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  provided 
enrollees  with  modem  and  competent  job 
training  and  excellent  job  placements. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  OEO  has  organized  several 
fine  job-training  projects  across  the  Na- 
tion   for    Neighborhood    Youth    Corps 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  include  in  the  Record,  an 
article  from  the  July  31  issue  of  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News  In  Alameda 
County.  Calif.,  which  offers  some  hopeful 
and  reassuring  insight  Into  the  OEO's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program: 

Loc.^L  Youth  Aid  Program  Proves  a  Boon 
TO  Area 
Placement  of  the  first  11  graduates  of  the 
U.S.  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  project  spon- 
sored by  the  Alameda  County  Central  Labor 
CouncU,  AFL-CIO,  under  a  precedent-setting 
approach  to  Job  training  was  announced  by 
J.  W.  Gaines,  project  director. 

Gaines  pointed  out  that  the  11  are  "early 
graduates"  of  the  52-week,  $1,589,800  fed- 
erally-financed program. 

•■When  the  normal  training  cycle  is  com- 
pleted." Gaines  said,  "we  expect  to  help  al- 
most all  of  the  410  youths  enrolled  In  our 
program  find  useful  full-time  Jobs  at  de- 
cent pay  and.  thus,  make  room  for  more  in 
the  program." 

Gaines,  a  veteran  unionist  and  former  dep- 
uty juvenile  and  adult  probation  officer  who 
administers  the  program  for  the  Central 
Labor  Council  under  U.S.  Labor  Department 
guidelines,  praised  the  employers  who  made 
jobs  available  to  the  11  young  people. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  program's 
graduates  will  prove  themselves  capable  em- 
ployees." Gaines  said. 

Two  of  the  youths  found  their  own  jobs 
as  welders.  Employment  for  the  other  nine 
was  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Fred 
Payne,  the  project's  placement  supervisor. 

Payne  placed  three  youths  In  trainee  posi- 
tions with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.. 
one  as  a  gardener  at  Oak  KnoU  Naval  Hos- 
pital, four  as  burners  with  a  scrap  firm,  and 
the  other,  a  girl,  as  a  clerk-typist  with  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

"All  11  of  these  young  people,"  Payne  em- 
phasized, "are  proving  themselves  to  be  well- 
quallfled  workers.  They're  earning  a  reputa- 
tion for  our  program,  and  we  hope  this  fact 
will  help  us  find  jobs  for  the  others  as  they 
complete  their  training." 

The  union-sponsored  youth  training  pro- 
gram has  attracted  nationwide  attention  be- 
cause the  Oakland  metropolitan  area  has 
one  of  the  highest  minority  group  youth 
unemployment  rates  In  the  nation  and  be- 


cause  the   program   is  a  unique  one   In  a 
number  of  respects. 

The  Alameda  County  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil In  1965  became  the  first  local  labor 
organization  In  the  United  States  to  sponsor 
a  federal  War  on  Poverty  program. 

The  present  project,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
earlier  one,  was  the  first  approved  under 
a  new  Experimental  and  Developmental  Pro- 
gram of  the  Nel^borhood  Touth  Corps. 

Youths  are  first  enrolled  In  work  experi- 
ence projects,  most  of  them  landscaping. 
demolition  and  Ught  construction  tasks  for 
charitable  and  local  government  agencies. 

When  the  youths  prove  themselves 
punctual,  regular  In  attendance  and  capable 
of  following  Instructions  and  safety  regula- 
tions on  the  work  experience  projects,  they 
are  promoted  Into  one  of  four  Job  training 
courses — welding,  carpentry,  auto  repair  and. 
for  girls,  office  machines  and  procedures. 

The  Labor  Council  project  was  one  of  the 
first  anti-poverty  programs  to  employ  a  full- 
time  placement  expert  and  also  has  on  its 
staff  three  counselors  and  remedial  educa- 
tion specialists. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  youths  are  school 
dropouts  with  no  previous  Job  experience  or 
training. 


Some  Brighter  Perspective  on  the  Newt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF   ICASSACHT7SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  KEHTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  quick 
perusal  of  the  front-page  news  on  any 
given  day  will  almost  certainly  give  the 
reader  a  sense  of  increasing  gloom  and 
discouragement  with  the  world  situation. 
Racial  outbreaks  in  cities  across  the  Na- 
tion, mountain  casualties  and  no  end  in 
sight  in  Vietnam,  and  the  sad  plight  of 
homeless  Arab  refugees  dominate  head- 
lines and  lead  stories.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  concerned  American  becomes 
overwhelmed  with  the  pessimistic  side  of 
life  and  loses  his  perspective  on  reality. 

Last  week.  New  York  Times  cone- 
spondent  Harry  Schwartz  took  advantage 
of  four  gloriously  hot  and  sunny  days  at 
Martha's  "Vineyard  Island  to  regain  that 
perspective  and  reexamine  the  world 
scene.  Martha's  Vineyard,  a  favorite  spot 
for  relaxation  and  fun  of  many  prom- 
inent wTiters,  artists,  statesmen  and  oth- 
ers, is  renowned  for  its  magical  effect 
on  gloomy  outlooks.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
Mr.  Schwartz'  column  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  who  find  themselves 
forgetting  that  we  as  a  Nation  have  bles- 
sings to  count,  despite  the  gloom  and 
doom  emanating  from  the  daily  newspa- 
pers. 

The  article  follows: 
Some   Brighter   Perspective   on   the   News 
(By  Harry  Schwartz) 

Martha's  Vinetard.  Mass..  August  17.— 
The  big  news  on  this  lovely  Island  Is  that  the 
sun  has  t«en  out.  hot  and  strong,  for  four 
consecutive  days. 

Nobody  knows  If  the  wettest  summer 
weather  In  memory  here  Is  finally  over,  or  has 
merely  taken  a  brief  vacation.  In  any  case 
the  golfers,  the  swimmers,  the  tennis  players, 
the  sailing  enthusiasts  and  tb/e  sluggards 
who  merely  want  to  get  a  good  sunburn  while 
reading  a  murder  mystery  on  the  beach  have 
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all  been  frantically  taking  advantage  of  every 
golden  minute. 

rr'S   BETTER    IN    THE    BTJIf 

In  the  resultant  euphoria,  news  ot  sucb 
calamities  as  the  latest  racial  outbreak  In 
Syracuse  or  the  flood  in  Alaska  doesn't  have 
the  same  Impact  that  earlier  disasters  hcMl 
last  month  while  It  was  raining  here  and  In 
M.^nh.ittan. 

It  may  be  evidence  of  sun-stroke,  but  con- 
fession must  be  made  that  on  this  island  this 
week  the  thought  occurs  that  perhaps  the 
nation  has  been  paying  too  much  attention 
to  the  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  and 
taking  too  little  time  to  count  Its  blessings. 

One  suddenly  wonders,  for  example,  if  Pres- 
ident de  Gaulle  isn't  right  in  his  reported 
belief  that  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
superjKiwer  In  the  world  today,  and  that  all 
other  nations.  Including  Russia  and  China, 
are  minor  powers  by  oom|>ari»on. 

What  other  nation,  after  all.  Is  rich  and 
strong  enough  to  fight  a  major  war  10,000 
miles  away,  while  feeling  so  little  ptdn  at 
home?  People  who  have  sons  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam or  whose  boys  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  there  know  that  a  war  is  going  on. 
But  where  are  tlie  shortages,  the  rationing 
and  the  inflation  that  historically  have  been 
the  normal  sacrifices  extorted  by  wars  from 
their  participants'  home  fronts? 

SELECTIVE    REPOKTING 

The  Soviet  and  the  Chinese  press  have  been 
exultantly  telling  their  readers  these  past 
weeks  all  the  gory  details  of  the  Negro  riots  In 
Detroit  and  elsewhere.  But  they  have  care- 
fully kept  silent  about  the  fact  that  the 
average  American:  Negro  Uvea  appreciably 
better  than  the  average  Russian  and  almost 
Infinitely  better  than  the  average  Chinese. 
It  is  the  contrast  with  this  super-affluence  of 
most  white  Americans  that  makes  Negroes 
here  understandably  bitter  about  their  lot. 
but  neither  Pravda  nor  the  Peking  Peoples 
Daily   mentioils   that. 

It  is  now  a  decade  since  Niklta  Khrushchev 
began  boasting  to  all  the  world  that  Russia 
would  soon  catch  up  economically  with  the 
United  States  and  then  pass  It.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev Is  now  a  disgraced  politician  living  In 
comfortable  obscurity.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  is  still  producing  at  le&st  twice  as 
much  as  the  Soviet  Union  annually,  though 
It  has  about  35  million  fewer  people  among 
whom  to  spread  its  goods  and  services. 

At  times  something  approaching  despair 
seems  to  seize  this  country's  Communist  op- 
ponents as  they  watch  the  United  States 
getting  richer  and  more  powerful,  and  as 
they  see  their  cherished  hopes  of  political 
gain  in  the  world  arena  go  up  in  smoke. 
Prom  the  destruction  of  the  Indonesian  Com- 
munist party  three  years  ago  to  Israel's  recent 
stunning  triumph  over  Egypt.  Syria  and  Jor- 
dan, it  has  been  the  friends  of  the  United 
States  who  have  more  often  than  not  come 
out  on  top  of  tense  world  situations. 

The  mood  produced  by  these  events  is  per- 
haps best  mirrored  in  human  terms  by  the 
record  of  prominent  defections.  Within  the 
past  year  the  West  has  received  from  the 
Communist  world  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
Stalin.  China's  outstanding  musician,  the 
chief  Hungarian  diplomat  In  the  United 
States,  and  Czechoslovakia's  top  novelist. 
There  is  no  corresponding  flow  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  even  Stokely  Carmlchael 
presumably  plans  to  return  to  the  United 
States  rather  than  stay  In  Havana  inde- 
finitely. 

ON     THE    BRIGHT     SroE 

No  doubt  the  rain  will  come  again  to 
Martha's  Vineyard.  There  will  be  more  race 
riots  and  the  casualty  figures  from  Vietnam 
wUl  rise  above  the  exceptionally  low  figures 
announced  for  last  week.  But  a  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  helps  to  correct  i>er- 
spectlves  distorted  by  the  bad  news  featured 
on  front  pages  day  after  day. 

America's  problem  is  not  poverty  or  weak- 
ness, but  the  correct  utilization  of  Its  enor- 


mous wealth  and  power,  both  of  which  are 
the  envy  of  all  the  nation's  detractors  abroad. 
The  United  States  has  both  guns  and  butter 
today,  more  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
had  in  history.  What  it  needs  U  the  wit  to 
use  these  resources  according  to  wiser  priori- 
ties than  those  which  have  governed  In  the 
recent  past. 


Support  for  the  Public  TelcTision  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  I»ublic  Television 
Act.  A  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  and  I  hope  it  will  be  scheduled 
for  early  action. 

As  Maryland  is  embarking  on  an  am- 
bitious program  of  educational  televi- 
sion, with  extensive  instructional  tele- 
vision in  the  classrooms,  I  sponsored  a 
bill  on  the  subject  and  include  in  the 
Appendix  my  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee : 

Support  foe  the  Public  Television  Act 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Committee: 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  in 
support  of  HR  6736.  Introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man and  HR  7748  which  I  introduced  on 
March  23.  1967. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  considering  the  Chairman's  bill. 
As  the  sponsor  of  similar  legislation.  I  wish 
to  state  my  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
provisions  of  HR  6736  as  well  as  my  endorse- 
ment for  the  amended  version  of  the  Public 
Television  Act.  S.  1160.  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  17.  I  find  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  measures  to  be  small  and  I 
stand  ready  to  support  either  version  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  prompted  to  appear 
here  this  morning  by  a  general  concern  for 
the  continued  and  expanded  development  of 
educational  television  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  by  a  specific  interest  In 
our  own  educational  television  facilities 
which  are  now  being  developed  in  Maryland. 

Since  1952  when  the  Federal  Commumca- 
tions  Commission  began  reserving  channels 
for  non-commercial  educatlontJ  use.  educa- 
tional television  In  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  a  127  stations  broadcasting  this 
spring.  It  is  my  understanding  that  62  addi- 
tional ETV  stations  are  expected  to  be  on 
the  air  by  1968,  and  that  another  34  are  In 
the  planning  stages. 

Among  the  62  scheduled  for  Inaugural 
broadcasts  in  1968  or  early  1969.  Is  the  first 
station  of  the  Maryland  Educational -Cultural 
Broadcasting  Commission — the  first  of  seven 
Maryland  stations  which  will,  by  1970  or  71. 
provide  a  completely  interconnected  state- 
wide network  of  UHP  transmitters  capable  of 
bringing  educational  television  programs  to 
every  community  in  my  state.  Such  state- 
wide systems  have  already  begun  operating 
In  Alabama,  Georgia.  Hawaii.  Maine,  Nebras- 
ka, and  South  Carolina.  Additional  ones  are 
In  the  planning  stages  for  Mississippi  and 
Vermont.  But  these  state-wide,  and  state 
supported  facilities  are  recent  in  their  de- 
velopment and  comprise  only  a  handful  of 
the  more  thaji  100  stations  I  Just  mentioned. 
If  we  look  carefully  at  the  vast  major- 
ity of  ETV  stations  now  operating  in  the 
United  States,  if  we  anallze  their  history 
and  struggle  for  growth,  we  must  conclude 


that  the  entire  educational  television  enter- 
prise has  faced,  conquered,  or  been  crippled 
by  problems  of  financing.  Traditionally, 
financial  support  for  educational  television 
systems  has  been  derived  from  a  vast  variety 
of  sources  which,  except  In  selected  in- 
stances, have  been  singly  or  collectively  un- 
equal to  the  opportunity  which  educational 
television  can  provide. 

Accepting  the  relatively  recent  efforts  at 
full  fledged  state  support  of  educational 
television  stations,  traditional  sources  of 
funding  have  been  local  systems  and  boards 
of  education,  colleges,  and  universities,  com- 
munity support  through  periodic  fund  rais- 
ing activities,  and  the  beneficence  of  estab- 
lished foundations.  Since  the  early  days  of 
ETV.  the  Ford  Foundation  has  given  more 
than  a  $120  million.  Since  1965  it  has  made 
available  to  community  stations  funds  so 
far  totaling  $80  million.  The  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant  alone  dtu-lng  fiscal  year  1965-«6 
approximated  $3.5  million.,  or  almost  as 
much  money  as  is  contemplated  In  the  Initial 
one  year  authorization  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

These  efforts  have  all  come  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that,  in  establishing  the  rules 
for  non-commercial,  non- governmental  edu- 
cational television,  we  created,  here  In  the 
United  States,  the  only  broadcasting  system 
in  the  world  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  These  efforts  to  support  It  by  hard 
pressed  schools  and  colleges,  by  interested 
and  dedicated  citizens,  and  by  our  great 
foundations  have  been  noble  but  they  have 
been  insufficient.  They  have  been  Insufflclent 
to  permit  educational  television  to  realize 
its  potentiality  for  our  citizens,  and  they 
have  been  insufficient  to  permit  normal 
growth,  or  in  some  instances  survival. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  for  these  reasons  that 
the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters  convened  its  first  Washington 
Conference  On  The  Financing  of  Educational 
Television  Stations  in  December  1964.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion sponsored  Its  now  famous  Commission 
on  Educational  Television.  It  was  for  these 
reasons  that  the  Ford  Foundation  came  forth 
one  year  ago  with  its  recommendations  for 
the  future  financing  of  ETV.  It  Is  for  these 
reasons  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I,  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
breathe  life  into  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  and  provide  a  stable 
future  for  ETV  In  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  federal  government's  first 
ventupe  Into  assistance  In  FTV  financing. 
The  Educational  Television  Facilities  Act  of 
1962  authorized  $32  million  over  a  five  year 
period  for  federal  matching  grants  for  new 
ETV  stations  and  for  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing station  facilities.  This  authorization  has 
now  expired  but  Is  my  understanding  that, 
prior  to  the  expiration  date,  the  entire  ap- 
propriated amount  had  been  expended  in 
grants   to  more  than   a   140  applicants. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland  was  one  of  the 
last  recipients  of  matching  money  under  this 
program.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to 
suggest  that,  without  the  posslblUty  of  fed- 
eral assistance  under  that  Act.  Maryland 
would  not  now  be  looking  forward  to  the 
first  broadcast  of  its  ETV  network.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Maryland  plan  might  well 
serve  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Importance  of 
the  pending  bill  to  the  future  growth  pf  ETV 
anywhere. 

The  Maryland  plan  is  as  bold  as  any  con- 
ceived. It  envisions  the  construction  of  a 
state-wide  production  center  and  seven 
transmitters  geographically  separated  but 
electronically  Joined  in  a  network  capable  of 
bringing  the  programs  of  the  Maryland  Edu- 
cational-Cultural Broadcasting  Commission 
into  every  community  in  our  State. 

The  Maryland  plan  has  required  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  than  $2  million  by  the 
Maryland  legislature  for  Initial  construction 
and  operating  expenses.  It  has  required  fed- 
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eral  participation  through  a  matching  grant 
of  »654,301  under  the  Facilities  Act  men- 
tioned earlier.  These  monies  will  be  suffi- 
cient only  to  place  the  production  center 
and  first  transmitter  on  the  air.  Additional 
money  will  be  required  to  construct  the  six 
additional  transmitter  facilities.  The  1962 
Act  having  expired,  Maryland  looks  to  favor- 
able action  on  the  pending  bill  in  which 
Title  I  provides  for  an  additional  authoriza- 
tion of  •10.600.000,  for  faclUUes  next  year 
and  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
succeeding  four  years. 

When  fully  operational,  the  attention  of 
those  responsible  for  oi>eratlng  the  Maryland 
network  will  turn  from  a  concern  vrtth  con- 
struction to  a  concern  for  content — a  con- 
cern for  programming. 

Ab  a  pubUc  faculty,  supported  In  a  large 
measure  by  the  taxes  of  Maryland  citizens, 
otir  BTV  system  will  seek  to  provide  a  balance 
of  program  material  to  meet  some  of  the 
needs  of  each  of  the  many  social.  ecoDomlc, 
and  cultiu^l  groups  within  our  society.  Here 
•we  begin  to  touch  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
differences  between  commercial  television 
and  ETV.  The  former  seeks  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience  for  every  program.  The  Mary- 
land Educational  Television  network  will 
also  seek  the  largest  possible  audience  but 
not  for  each  individual  program.  Our  facili- 
ties will  seek  an  ever  greater  audience  by 
programming  to  meet  a  variety  of  Interests 
over  a  longer  time  span.  In  other  words, 
during  a  given  week  the  Maryland  Educa- 
tional Television  network  will  be  bringing 
to  Its  viewers  the  kind  of  program  variety 
Which  assures  that  within  that  time  span 
there  wlU  have  been  something  of  Interest 
to  every  citizen,  whatever  his  backgroiind. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Maryland  Educa- 
tional Television  network  must  look  to  exist- 
ing sources  of  program  material  and  to  Its 
own  responsibilities  for  local  production  and 
the  coverage  of  local  affairs.  Here  the  Mary- 
land network  will  face  the  most  persistent 
problem  to  plague  ETV  since  Its  Inception — 
the  cost  of  program  production. 

I  am  sure  that  1  need  not  emphasize  these 
costs  to  any  member  of  this  Committee.  All 
of  118  who  have  stood  for  elective  office  are 
too  familiar  with  staggering  charges  asso- 
ciated with  filming  or  taping  five  minute 
talks  by  the  candidate,  one  minute  political 
announcements,  and  the  thirty-second  spKJt. 
In  planning  its  program  and  budgeting 
Its  costs,  the  Maryland  ETV  network  will  be 
like  many  others  throughout  the  United 
States.  Our  facilities  will  be  responsible  for 
providing  Instructional  television  for  the 
school  system  of  our  State,  and  a  variety 
of  programming  for  adult  audiences  in  the 
area  of  public  affairs,  cultural  activity,  and 
special  education. 

In  the  report  which  fcMTned  the  basis  for 
the  President's  recomjnendatlon  and  for  the 
legislation  now  pending,  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission repeatedly  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  vigorous  and  independent  local  sta- 
tion, welt  equipped  tuad  immediately  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
which  It  serves.  The  Facilities  Act  of  1962 
helped  to  provide  hardware  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  In  Title 
I  of  the  pending  bill  promise  a  continuation 
of  this  support.  What  has  never  been  pro- 
vided before  Is  the  kind  of  assistance  now 
envisioned  under  Title  U  of  this  bill — sub- 
stantial assistance  to  local  stations  and  to 
national  production  facilities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  program  material. 

TelevlUon  Is  only  a. tool.  All  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  electronic  equipment  Is  only  a 
means  of  bringing  information,  experience, 
education,  culture,  and  entertainment  to  the 
viewer.  To  invest  substantial  sums  In  the 
technology  and  a  few  pennies  in  the  content 
Is  to  miss  the  point  entirely.  The  "soft  ware" 
must  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  hardware  if 
educational  television  Is  to  make  Its  appro- 
priate contribution  to  our  society. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 


Television  reached  the  concltislon  that  "a 
well  financed,  well  directed  educational  tele- 
vision system,  substantially  larger  and  far 
more  pervasive  and  effective  than  that  which 
now  exists  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
brought  into  being  if  the  full  means  of  the 
American  public  are  to  be  served".  This  was 
the  central  conclusion  of  the  Commission 
and  It  was  upon  this  conclusion  that  the 
CommlsElon  based  Its  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Television  which  Is  now  proposed  in 
Title  II  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may  be  excused  the 
parochial  references.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  development  of  the  Mary- 
land ETV  network  may  be  useful  as  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  relatlcnshlp  between  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  and  the 
promise  Inherent  In  Joining  exciting  and 
imaginative  programming  with  Sufficient  and 
consistent  support. 

Maryland  has  determined  to  create  and 
foeter  the  growth  of  the  kind  of  vigorous.  In- 
dependent, and  well  equipped  HTTV  facility 
which  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the 
President  recommended  and  toward  which 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  directed. 
In  accordance  with  other  recommendations 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission,  and  with  the 
general  consensus  of  all  who  think  and  plan 
for  the  future  of  educational  television  In  the 
United  States,  the  Maryland  system  will  be 
Interconnected  to  provide  coverage  through- 
out the  state  and  will  be  prepared  to  Join 
In  whatever  regional  or  national  systems  ol 
Interconnection  may  be  developed,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  proposed  Corporation  for 
Public  Television  provided  In  Title  II. 

in  Its  report  to  the  people  the  Carnegie 
Commission  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  firm 
pedestal  of  dependable  financial  support  for 
educational  television  combined  with  ad- 
ditional and  diverse  sources  of  funds  for 
specific  activities  and  programming  purposes. 
Maryland  has  embarked  on  this  course.  We 
have  determined  that  our  ETV  facilities  will 
have  the  financial  foundation  of  appropria- 
tion by  the  legislature  from  general  funds. 

The  Maryland  Law  has  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  com- 
mlslson  to  own  and  operate  the  facilities  with 
the  authority  to  receive  grants,  gifts,  and  do- 
nations from  all  sources  to  meet  additional 
network  expenses.  Through  this  arrange- 
ment, Maryland  will  draw  on  the  Interest  and 
involvement  Inherent  In  the  allocation  of 
both  public  and  private  funds. 

Among  the  most  Ingenious  and  productive 
developments  in  our  system  of  govemmerat 
has  been  the  growth  of  a  tradition  of  fed- 
eral assistance  to  state  and  local  projects 
in  which  our  citizens  have  already  made 
substantial  Investment  of  public  and  private 
money.  What  is  proposed  in  Title  n  of  the 
pending  bill  Is  another  xinique  arrangement 
for  the  appropriate  and  careful  channeling 
of  federal  assistance  to  a  project  which  is 
already  receiving  substantial  pubic  and  pri- 
vate support  not  only  In  Maryand  but  In 
nearly  every  state  of  tiie  Union. 

Wlxat  is  promised  by  Title  II  Is  the  reali- 
zation of  the  potential  which  educational 
television  possesses  to  serve  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

What  the  Carnegie  Commission  and  the 
President  recommended  and  what  all  of  us 
who  are  sfwnsoring  these  bills  are  seeking 
is  a  new  freedom  for  the  American  people — 
a  freedom  for  the  artists,  the  technician,  the 
Journalist,  the  scholars,  the  public  servants 
to  create,  Inovate  and  be  heard  through  the 
medium  of  educational  television.  What  we 
seek  Is  to  free  that  medium  from  the  con- 
straint of  inadequate  funds  In  order  to  pro- 
vide our  citizens  the  freedom  to  learn,  to  be 
informed,  and  to  be  entertained  through  a 
wider  choice  or  programs  than  can  ever  be 
made  available  under  entirely  commercial 
auspices. 

Mr.   Chainnan,  on  behalf  of  myself  as  a 


sponsor  of  B.M.  7748.  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Maryland  who  have  cboeen  to  build  a 
network,  and  behalf  of  the  increased  meas- 
ure of  opportunity  and  freedom  for  every 
American  to  choose  what  he  shall  leam,  what 
he  shaJl  see,  and  what  he  shall  heex,  I  urge 
this  Committee  to  act  favorably  on  the  pend- 
ing bin. 


Federal  Program  Evalaadon:  U.S.  Cham- 
ber  of  Commerce  Endorses  H.R.  69 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  UARYLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  need  for  a  thorough,  objec- 
tive review  of  Federal  operations  is  being 
recogrilzed  by  more  and  more  students 
of  governmental  affairs. 

One  such  statement  appeared  In 
"Here's  the  Issue,"  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  August  11. 
Summarizing  several  proposals  for  eval- 
uation of  present  Federal  activities,  the 
report  concluded  that: 

The  need  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  In  assigning  priorities  be- 
tween them  is  made  increasingly  Imperative 
by  the  ominous  evidences  that  we  must  as  a 
Nation  assign  priorities  in  our  national  goals. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  legislation— 
H.R.  69 — to  create  a  new,  14-member, 
Hoover-type  commission,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  chamber  in  this  article 
reiterated  its  support  for  this  proposal. 
Such  a  survey  of  executive  branch  or- 
ganization has  great  Intrinsic  merits.  It 
could  also  serve,  as  the  essay  notes,  as 
the  foundation  for  a  searching  review  of 
national  priorities,  as  recommended  In 
the  bill — H.R.  10520 — sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  [Mr,  Mills]. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  summary  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  and  urge 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
to  hold  hearings  on  HJl.  69  and  other 
legislation  on  this  subject  without  delay. 
The  statement  follows: 

Fbdeeai.  Pbogkam  Evaluation 

Sentiment  is  btdldlng  up  in  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  some  form  of  National 
Commission  to  look  Into  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

BUls  that  have  been  Introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  fall  Into  one  of  two 
broad  types. 

Some  would  set  up  a  Hoover-type  Commis- 
sion to  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
such  problems  as  duplication  and  lack  of 
coorcinatlon. 

Others  are  designed  to  achieve  a  more  basic 
purpose  by  delving  Into  the  problem  of  "pro- 
gram evaluation."  Are  the  programs  doing 
the  Job?  Are  results  commensurate  with 
costs?  And  most  important:  What  priority 
should  one  program  have  as  compared  with 
another? 

PERSPECTIVS 

Useful  background  perspective  on  the  pro- 
posals Is  offered  by  three  recent  comments: 

The  first  comes  from  Representative  Mahon 
(D-Tex.).  during  the  pyost-mortem  In  the 
House  on  the  riots  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 

On  July  81,  obviously  Incensed  by  the 
charge  that  one  of  the  basic  causes  lay  in 
Congressional  inaction  on  programs  designed 
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to  improve  slum  conditions.  Mahon,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Conmiittee. 
delivered  a  stinging  rebuke  to  such  critics. 
He  said: 

One  would  think  from  many  of  the  state- 
ments In  the  press  that  the  Congress  has 
done  virtually  nothing  for  the  poor  in  the 
past  and  Is  doing  little  or  nothing  now.  Let 
us  inform  the  American  people  on  this  Issue, 
my  colleagues. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  contemplates  expenditures  of  S25.6 
billion  for  "benefits  and  services  which  aid 
the  poor" — and  that  as  recently  as  1960  the 
comparable  figure  was  only  about  one- third 
as  high. 

•For  housing  and  conununity  develop- 
ment." said  Mr.  Mahon,  "as  It  Is  classified  in 
the  President's  1968  budget,  the  estimate  for 
1968  is  *3  billion.  That  Is  five  times  what  it 
was  In  fiscal  1960." 

Mr.  Mahon  cited  some  of  the  other  appro- 
priations already  approved  this  year  by  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

$750  million  for  urban  renewal.  (More  than 
1100  million  has  been  provided  in  grants  for 
Detroit  alone  since  1960). 

$237  million  for  demonstration  cities. 

$40  million  for  urban  planning  grants. 

S275  million  for  public  housing. 

$175  million  for  mass  transportation. 

$75  million  for  open-space  land  grants. 

$165  million  for  water  and  sewer  grants. 

$75  million  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity summer  programs. 

$394  million  to  provide  for  280.000  trainees 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

$4,000  million  in  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance. 

$235  million  to  States  for  maternal  and 
child  welfare. 

$53  million  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

$1,400  million  for  medical  research  and 
training. 

$1,600  million  to  help  disadvantaged  se- 
cure a  better  education. 

$311  million  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  help  the  disadvantaged. 

$400  million  for  school  lunches  and  milk. 

$300  million  for  food  stamp  programs  and 
other  food  distribution  programs. 

$150  million  for  loans  and  grants  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems. 

$400  million  for  low-income  rural  housing 
loans. 

$500  million  for  farmers'  loans. 

This  is  a  rather  staggering  list.  It  does  not 
Include  other  major  programs,  such  as  the 
War  on  Poverty  still  pending,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  other  programs  in  other  areas. 

Additional  perspective  can  be  gained  from 
a  statement  made  by  Senator  Abraham 
Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  during  the  extensive 
hearings  held  by  his  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  which  has  been  look- 
ing closely  at  our  urban  problems  and  the 
ability  of  Federal  programs  to  meet  them: 

We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  place  all 
our  faith  In  single  programs  that  may — or 
may  not — add  up  to  an  urban  policy.  It  Is 
absolutely  Indefensible  that  seven  different 
Federal  agencies  should  be  operating  140  dif- 
ferent programs  and  projects  in  a  city  like 
Oakland,  Calif. — and  that  doesn't  even  in- 
clude welfare. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  political  scientist 
to  know  that  this  situation  Is  bound  to  re- 
sult In  bureaucratic  entanglements,  redtape, 
inefficiency,  and  financial  and  human  waste. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  political  scientist 
to  understand  that  so  many  fragmented 
programs,  many  with  conflicting  goals  and 
strategies,  prevent  us  from  locking  at  the 
city  as  it  really  is.  .  .  .  This  task  of  coordi- 
nation and  a  unified  view  has  been  sadly 
ignored  in  our  headlong  rush  to  adopt  bigger 
and  newer  programs. 

A  third  quotation  rounds  out  the  picture: 
On  August  3.  President  Johnson  said: 

Without  a  tax  increase  and  tight  expendi- 


ture oontrt^.  the  deficit  oould  exceed  (28 
bUUon.  And  that  does  not  Include  an  esti- 
mated 1700  miUlon  higher  cost  of  Interest  on 
the  public  debt  that  stich  a  deficit  would 
involve. 

A  deficit  of  that  size  poses  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  America's  security  and 
economic  health. 

This,  then,  is  the  over-aU  picture  that 
emerges : 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, many  hastily  enacted:  some  working 
at   cross   purposes. 

Pressures  for  more  and  more  new  programs 
and  exptinslon  of  existing  progrsuns. 

A  request  for  an  Increase  in  taxes — ^that 
will  still  not  meet  expenditures. 

THE    HOOVER-TYPE    COMMISSION 

Bills  calling  for  tlie  establishment  of  a 
"Coirunission"  to  look  Into  the  organization 
and  operations  of  the  Executive  Branch  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses  during  the 
current  session. 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  (R-Mich.) 
and  other  representatives  have  proposed  leg- 
islation in  the  House  (H.R.  3130)  and  Sen- 
ators James  Pearson  (R-Kansas)  and  Ribi- 
coff. each  with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  have 
introduced  such  bills  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  the  House  bills  are  slnUlar  and  fol- 
low provisions  of  the  legislation  which  set 
up  the  Second  Hoover  commission — with  one 
impMDrtant  exception.  The  bill  setting  up  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission  had  no  provi- 
sions governing  the  political  affiliations  of 
Commission  members. 

Under  each  of  the  House  bills,  the  Com- 
mission would  include  14  members: 

Six  Presidential  appointees — two  Gover- 
nors, two  Members  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  two  from  private  life. 

Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House — two  Congressmen  and  two  private 
citizens. 

¥o\XT  appointed  by  the  Senate  President 
pro  tempore— two  Senators  and  two  private 
citizens. 

The  elected  officials  (Governors.  Senators 
and  Congressmen)  are  to  be  selected  in  equal 
numbers  from  the  two  major  political  parties. 
The  bills  are  silent  regarding  the  political  af- 
filiations of  the  private  citizens. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pearson 
(S.  47)  is  also  similar  to  the  Second  Hoover 
Commission  Act.  It  provides,  however,  for  a 
lO-man  Commission  and  limits  the  Presiden- 
tial appointments  to  two  from  private  life. 
Other  appointments  would  be  made  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  as  provided  in  the  other  bills. 

Under  all  of  these  bills,  the  "Commission." 
like  the  Hoover  Commissions,  would  be  act- 
ing on  behalf  and  be  responsible  to  Congress. 

The  principal  thrust  of  Commission  action 
would  be  to  conduct  an  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
isting Executive  Branch  organizations  with 
the  prime  objective  of  reducing  expenditures 
through  consolidation  and  elimination  of 
services,  activities  and  functions  found  to  be 
duplicative  or  unnecessary. 

Specihcally  mentioned  are  activities  re- 
lating to  urban  affairs,  natural  resources  and 
transportation. 

The  bills  also  charge  the  Commission  with 
recommending  means  to  improve  liaison, 
communications  and  the  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation between  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive branches  and  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  Ribicoff  Bill.  (S.  2116).  The  Ribicoff 
bill  approach  is  quite  different.  It  would 
establish  the  Commission  "to  assist  the 
President  in  the  discharge  of  his  Constitu- 
tional responsibilities." 

In  deference  to  this  concept,  the  bill  grants 
the  President  the  authority  to  select  all  nine 
members  of  the  Commission  and  to  designate 
the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.  It  Includes 
ho  provisions  on  the  political  affiliation  of 
those  selected,  does  not  require  the  Inclusion 
of  Members  of  Congress,  and  provides  for 
the  submLsslon  of  reports  to  the  President  as 
well  as  to  the  Congress. 


In  some  respects,  the  Ribicoff  bill  is  broader 
than  the  other  pending  bUls  on  the  subject. 
For  Instance.  It  charges  the  Commission  with 
assessing  the  future  goals  of  our  country  and 
to  review  our  problems,  resources,  and 
capabilities. 

In  other  respects,  the  Ribicoff  Commission 
would  be  more  limited.  It  would  not.  for  ex- 
ample, be  expected  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  functions  and  activities  c«f  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  because  there  Is  no  provision 
comparable  to  Section  I  of  the  House  bills 
which  call  for  "defining  responsibilities  of 
officials,  functions,  services  and  activities  of 
departments,  bureaus  and  other  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Executive  Branch." 

OBVIOUS    NEKD 

In  testimony  before  Senator  Riblcoff's  Sub- 
committee on  June  28,  Budget  Director 
Charles  L.  Schultze  discounted  the  value  of 
such  a  Commission.  He  said: 

"The  answers  to  our  current  organizational 
dilemma  are  .  .  .  not  to  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and 
the  President's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive Management.  The  Hoover  Commission 
solution  of  "placing  related  functions  cheek- 
by-Jowl"  so  that  "the  overlaps  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and.  of  even  greater  Importance  co- 
ordinated policies  can  be  developed"  is  not 
workable  when  you  must  combine  major- 
purpose  programs  such  as  health,  education, 
manpKJwer  training,  and  housing  in  alleviat- 
ing the  social  and  economic  Ills  of  a  specific 
metropolitan  area,  city  or  neighborhood. 

"CniT  basic  task  Is  twofold:  (1)  to  devise 
tectinlques  and  systems  to  make  voluntary 
coof>eration  work  smoothly  among  different 
agencies  and  levels  of  government;  and  (2) 
to  change  attitudes  so  that  each  Federal 
Department  16  not  a  fiefdom  to  itself,  sur- 
rounded by  moats  and  ditches,  but  a  part  of 
one  Government,  in  which  responsibilities 
are  shared,  not  divided  up." 

Few  people  wovild  dispute  Mr.  Schultze's 
argument  that  a  major  challenge  facing  Fed- 
eral Administrators  today  is  the  eUmlnatlon 
of  int«r-department  rivalries  and  empire- 
building. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  In  such  areas  as  education^  and 
training  there  Is  much  over-lap  and  dupli- 
cation. 

The  Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Pro- 
grams, put  out  by  the  OlSce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  contains  Ijnformatlon  on  458 
separate  Federal  Assistance  programs.  These 
programs  have  mushroomed  both  in  number 
and  In  size  in  the  past  few  years.  It  Is  time, 
say  proponents  of  the  commission  study,  to 
take  a  good  overall  look  at  their  adminis- 
tration and  organizational  structure. 

The  Hoover  Commission  reports  obviously 
did  not  solve  all  the  Governmental  organiza- 
tional problems  of  the  early  Fifties. 

But  its  penetrating  Survey  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  monumental  waste,  extrava- 
gances and  excesses  of  a  spi-awUng  bureauc- 
racy of  some  1900  Federal  agencies  which 
existed  in  1952.  Altogether,  its  Task  Forces 
submitted  recommendations  estimated  to 
Save  some  $10  billion  annually  out  of  a  total 
Administrative  budget  of  slightly  over  $61 
billion.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  however, 
the  Commission  offered  many  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  the  economic,  social  and 
governmental  structure  then  existing. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  were  re- 
jected; others  were  never  Implemented.  Its 
most  severe  critics— and  there  were  many — 
admit,  however,  that  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission brought  about  much-needed  reform 
and  that  the  net  effect  has  been  salutary  for 
all  American  citizens. 

The  huge  growth  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  decade  and  one-half  since  the 
Second  Hoover  Commission  study  makes  the 
establishment  of  a  similar  Commission  Im- 
perative. The  National  Ctiamber,  on  the 
recommendations  of  Its  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Expenditures  Committee,  has 
voiced  strong  support  for  legislation  calling 
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for  a  bi-partisan  Commission  patterned  aXter 
tbe  Second  Hoover  Commission. 

PKOCBAM   IVAHJATION    AHO   PBIOBITTES 

Going  beyond  the  duplication  and  lack  of 
coordination  among  existing  programs  are 
other  problems.  Their  satisfactory  solution 
is  not  only  more  Important — but  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Just  as  an  individual's  wants  and  desires 
are  Insatiable,  so  also  Society's  wants  and  de- 
sires are  insatiable. 

There  are  increasing  evidences  that  we  are 
fast  approaching — If  we  have  not,  in  fact,  al- 
ready reached — a  position  where  we  as  a 
Nation,  and  the  lawmakers  as  our  representa- 
tives, must  make  some  hard  choices. 

All  of  us,  perhaps,  succumb  to  the  very 
human  desire  to  translate  bland  assurances 
that  "we  can  afford  anything  we  need"  into 
a  belief  that  we  can  aSord  anything  we  want. 
There  Is  a  difference. 

The  Nation  has  always  bad  to  make 
choices,  but  there  Is  now  disturbing  evi- 
dence— such  as  the  President's  tax  message — 
that  we  as  a  Nation  must  Increasingly  do  so. 
As  an  aid  In  making  these  choices,  we  need 
to  sharpen  our  abilities  and  our  tools  for 
dealing  with: 

1.  The  problem  of  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  programs. 

2.  The  problem  of  assigning  priorities  be- 
tween programs. 

3.  The  problem  of  assigning  priorities  be- 
tween our  major  goals. 

Program  effectiveness.  Although  it  Is 
popular  in  some  Government  and  academic 
circles  to  ridicule  the  "profit"  system,  one 
of  its  greatest  virtues  is  that  the  market 
mechanism  Imposes  a  continuing  and  relent- 
less measurement  on  the  programs  of  private 
Industry. 

Few  Government  programs  have  such  a 
measuring  rod. 

The  Government  Is  attempting  through  a 
new  planning-programming-budgretlng  sys- 
tem— called  PPBS — to  move  toward  a  more 
businesslike  system  of  cost  analysis. 

The  fiscal  1968  budget  la  the  first  drafted 
under  this  concept,  although  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  using  the  concept  since 
1962. 

In  an  interview  with  Nation's  Business 
Budget  Director  Schultze  explained  how  the 
system  is  intended  to  correct  some  of  the 
pekst  deficiencies: 

In  the  past,  too  much  of  our  budgeting  has 
been  by  organizational  categories — within  a 
department.  It's  been  by  bureaus,  subbu- 
reaus — or  by  the  kinds  of  things  we  buy — 
equipment  versus  construction  versus  sal- 
aries. 

The  purpose  of  the  Defense  Department 
Is  not  simply  to  buy  airplanes,  or  to  operate 
an  army;  rather,  It  Is  to  provide  national 
security,  and  within  that  are  such  aspects 
as  strategic  and  retaliatory  forces,  continen- 
tal defense,  ground  forces,  airlift  and  seallf t. 

So  Secretary  McNamara  reshaped  his 
budge  to  fit  these  over-all  goals.  .  .  . 

The  second  problem  is  to  get  continuing 
In-depth  analysis  of  agency  objectives  and 
the  most  efficient  means  of  achieving  them. 

Instead  of  a  crash  effort  one  month  before 
the  budget  is  due,  you  need  to  examine  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  year  around. 

The  third  problem  with  the  old  kind  of 
budgeting  Is  that  It  seldom  offered  alterna- 
tives. Very  often  the  only  choice  was  Yes 
or  No. 

With  PPBS.  we  look  at  the  objective,  the 
ways  of  attaining  It,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  alternative,  both  in  terms 
of  lowest  cost  and  highest  effectiveness.  That 
is  why,  by  the  way,  a  lot  of  these  analyses  are 
called  "cost-effectiveness"  studies. 

The  PPBS  program  Is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, but  even  Its  strongest  supporters 
admit  that  It  Is  many  years  away  from  ellml- 
patlng  the  Inherent  tendency  of  proponents 
and  administrators  of  government  programs 
to  overestimate  the  benefits  and  minimize 
the  costs. 


Priorities  Between  Programs.  Because,  at 
present.  Congress  has  either  great  difficulty 
or  great  unwillingness  in  determining  the 
true  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams, It  finds  It  difficult  to  choose  between 
proposals.  The  frequent  solution  Is  to  ap- 
prove several  of  them. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-WU.)  ex- 
plained some  of  the  practical  problems  in 
this  way: 

Often  new  programs  come  under  attack 
because  they  liave  not  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  build  up  a  group  of  beneficiaries 
who  win  fight  tooth  and  nail  to  see  that 
benefits  continue  to  flow  their  way.  Yet  older 
programs  which  may  well  be  outmoded  .  .  . 
continue  on  because  of  empire  building  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  efforts  of  a 
select  group  of  program  beneficiaries. 

A  system  of  priorities  would  be  of  Im- 
mense help  to  the  Congress  In  determining 
how  much  should  be  appropriated  In  a  given 
fiscal  year  and  for  what  purposes. 

We  tend  now  to  look  at  more  than  a  dozen 
Individual  appropriations  bills,  each  of  which 
may  have  its  own  set  of  priorities,  but  It  Is 
extremely  dlfRcult  to  take  a  balanced  look  at 
the  whole  picture. 

For  example,  I  serve  on  five  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
These  subcommittees  are  where  the  real  work 
Is  done.  This  means  that  I  really  have  little 
to  do  with  deliberations  on  seven  other  ap- 
propriations bills.  .  .  . 

What  I'm  saying  ...  is  that  a  system  of 
priorities  could  help  us  immeasurably  in  see- 
ing each  segment  of  the  Federal  budget  In 
a  more  significant  over-all  context. 

Priorities  Between  Major  Goals.  The  need 
for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
and  In  assigning  priorities  between  them  Is 
made  Increasingly  Imperative  by  the  ominous 
evidences  that  we  must  as  a  Nation  assign 
priorities  in  our  national  goals. 

One  of  our  great  decisions  on  priorities  In- 
volves public  vs.  private  expenditures. 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark,),  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  de- 
cl.'ired  a  few  months  ago  in  a  public  speech: 
Stable  economic  growth  Is  produced  by  a 
long-range  program  of  periodic  tax  reduc- 
tion. Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to 
the  growth  in  our  tax  system's  revenue  pro- 
ductivity which  accompanies  the  growth  of 
the  economy. 

There  vHll  always  be  coinpetition  for  this 
potential  increment  in  revenues  between 
those  who  would  spend  and  those  who  would 
reduce  taxes.  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  problem,  said  Representative  Mills  Is 
that  "the  future  ramifications  of  spending" 
for  some  of  these  existing  and  proposed  pro- 
grams  may  limit  this  area  of  choice. 
He  declared: 

If  the  Congress  itself  is  not  going  to  make 
a  restudy  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  programs  as 
to  their  cost-benefit  ratio  and  determine 
their  priority  of  demand  on  public  funds  as 
I  have  thought  should  be  the  case  in  order 
to  establish  the  degree  of  expenditure  con- 
trol which  I  think  Is  needed,  then  I  am  be- 
ginning to  think  in  terms  of  the  establish- 
ment of  another  Presidential  commission  to 
make  a  study  of  Government  programs  and 
report  to  the  Congress. 

On  June  5,  Congressman  Mills  introduced 
H.R.  10520,  and  similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Proxmlre,  and  others. 

Congressman  Mills  evidently  had  second 
thoughts  about  a  "Presidential"  Commis- 
sion, because  the  bill  he  Introduced  provides 
for  a  12-member  Commission  with  four  ap- 
pointments each  by  the  President,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion would: 

.  .  .  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
evaluation  of  existing  Federal  programs  and 
activities  (old  and  new)  and  of  projected 
expansions  of  such  programs  and  activities 
for  the  purpose  of  determining,  In  the  light 


of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
Its  vital  objectivee — 

( 1 )  the  effectiveness  of  each  such  program 
or  activity  in  terms  of  its  present  and  pro- 
jected costs; 

(2)  whether  such  program  or  activity 
should  be  continued,  and,  if  so,  the  level  at 
which  It  should  be  continued,  and 

(3)  in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds,  the 
relative  priority  which  should  be  asslg^ned  to 
such  program  or  activity. 

CHAMBER  rKOORSES  PROPOSAL 

Data  regarding  the  Mills  proposal  was  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Chamber's  Board  of 
Directors  at  Its  June  30,  1967  meeting.  Rely- 
ing upon  existing  Chamber  policy  that  "there 
must  be  continuous  and  critical  review  of  all 
Government  activities  and  spending  authori- 
zations, by  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  the  people."  the  Board  authorized  Cham- 
ber support  of  the  establishment  of  a  biparti- 
san Commission  to  evaluate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  make  recommendations  for  pri- 
orities in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

The  present  need  for  such  evaluations  and 
recommendations  would  seem,  in  fact,  to 
demand  general  approval  and  sujiport  of  the 
proposal. 

Captive  Congrettmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  10.  1967.  which  has 
previously  appeared  In  the  Record,  with 
a  most  effective  rebuttal  by  the  Halre- 
nik  Weekly  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  edi- 
torial in  the  Hairenlk  Weekly  speaks  for 
Itself  with  great  elegance. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  July  10. 
1967) 
Captivk   Cowgressmen 

Captive  Nations  Week  Is  almost  upon  us, 
and  60  It's  time  to  pine  again  for  Idel- 
Ural,  Turkestan,  White  Ruthenla  and— 
don't  forget — good  old  Cossackla.  These 
peeudo-statcs  and  others  of  better  historical 
repute  are  listed  in  Congress'  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  as  having  lost  their  "national  in- 
dependence" to  the  wicked  Communists. 
"The  people  of  the  United  States  share  with 
them  their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  freedom  and  independence,"  in  case'you 
didn't  know. 

The  fanciful  cold-war  rhetoric  was  issued 
by  Congress  in  1959  In  a  surge  by  hysterical 
antl-communlsm.  Or  rather,  It  was  Issued 
by  ethnic  manipulator  Ijev  Dobrlansky, 
father  of  the  Captive  Nations  Idea,  and 
foisted  by  him  upon  a  Congress  sensitive  to 
the  presumed  s«ntlments  of  Americans  from 
now-Communist  lands.  Actually,  many  of 
these  Americans,  if  not  most  of  them,  are 
Insulted  by  being  treated  as  hyphenated 
citizens.  The  annual  Captive  Nations 
charade  might  better  be  called  Captive  Con- 
gressmen Week. 

Its  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination  is  par- 
ticularly offensive.  For,  it  turns  out,  Russia 
Is  not  among  the  Captive  Nations.  The  rea- 
son for  this  strange  omission  is  that  Mr. 
Dobrlansky's  heart  belongs  to  Ills  ancestors' 
native  Ukraine,  and  Ukrainian  nationalism 
is  nothing  If  not  anti-Russian.  This  Is,  in 
our  view,  precisely  the  kind  of  old-country 
ethnic  backbiting  that  has  no  place  In  a 
gambit  designed  to  Influence  American 
policy. 
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To  those  who  do  not  share  faith  that  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  will  crack  the  Kremlin,  Mr. 
Dobnansky  has  prepared  aji  Insidious  rebut- 
tal "High  on  the  priority  list  in  Red  jjsycho- 
political  warfare."  he  has  written,  "is  the 
downgrading  and  eventual  elimination  of 
Captive  Nations  Week."  The  technique  of 
attributing  criticism  to  foreign  manipulation 
is.  uniortunately.  typical. 

To  liis  credit,  President  Joljnson  has  shown 
some  embarrassment  over  the  Resolution, 
which  "authorizes  and  requests"  him  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week  annu;illy.  He  has 
avoided  specifying  which  countries  are  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  has  stressed  Instead  Ameri- 
can support  lor  the  "Just  aspirations"  of  peo- 
ples everywhere.  Clearly.  Mr.  Johnson  rejects 
the  Resolution's  tenet  that  "Communist  im- 
perialism makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  coexistence."  He  believes,  as  most 
Americans  do.  that  all  available  openings  to 
East-West  peace  and  stability  should  be  ex- 
plored." 

IProm  the  Hairenlk  Weekly.  Boston,  Mass.] 
The    W.*shington    Post:     A    Captive    Organ 

Intellectual  matters — such  as  a  problem 
faced  by  119.000,000  human  beings — ought  to 
receive  intellectual  attention,  but  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (see  its  editorial  of  July  10,  re- 
printed elsewhere  In  this  organ)  feels  that 
these  matters  can  be  best  handled  on  the 
cartoon  page;  for  the  offending  editorial  is 
really  not  an  editorial;  It  is  a  cartoon  In  the 
worst  possible  taste  calculated  to  destroy  an 
Issue  by  the  application  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can belly-laugh. 

As  the  memorable  British  cartoonist.  It  has 
tied  a  crazy  little  beat-up  can  over  the 
austere  pate  of  Gladstone,  and  has  shown 
him  as  Happy  Hooligan — as  the  Lord  Blimps 
laugh  and  laugh. 

In  this  Instance,  the  Post  has  tied  cans 
over  the  heads  of  88  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  including 
the  distinguished  Speaker  and  the  equally 
distinguished  Minority  Leader,  and  has 
caricatured  not  only  their  motivations  in 
expressing  their  warm  support  of  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  the 
Soviet,  but  has  In  effect  cavalierly  scorned 
the  sacred  aspirations  to  be  as  free  (as  the 
Washington  Post  Is  free)  of  119,000,000  non- 
Russians  who,  today,  in  a  classic  syndrome 
of  colonialism,  are  dominated  by  a  minority 
of  96.000,000,  the  Russians  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Post's  Inference  of  course  is  completely 
untenable — and  dangerous.  If  as  it  Is  says  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
Derwinskl,  acted  as  "captives"  to  vote-get 
the  support  of  Americans  descended  from 
Captive  Nations  stock,  may  we  then  conclude 
that  our  Congress  acts  simply  out  of  the 
quest  for  the  vote,  that  there  no  longer  are 
Ideals  and  Issues  before  Congress,  that  Wash- 
ington is  simply  a  filthy  pot  of  seething 
cynicism? 

For  instance,  are  we  to  conclude  that  those 
Congressmen  who  have  through  the  years 
stoutly  supported  the  Negro  cause  have  done 
this  not  because  there  are  legitimate  Issues 
involved,  but  with  the  Negro  vote  as  the  sole 
objective? 

The  question  really  Is,  of  course,  who  is  the 
captive?  Is  It  the  Congressman  who  supports 
the  captive  cause,  or  the  Post,  which  tries  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  laugh  it  out  of 
existence? 

The  editorial  in  question  of  course  is  not 
of  a  nature  which  nourishes  careful  study. 
It  is.  as  we  have  said,  a  cartoon,  not  an  edi- 
torial t>efittlng  a  great  American  newspaper: 
and  in  viewing  that  cartoon,  we  are  quickly 
led  to  believe  that  It  betrays  a  slavlshnes.'; 
which  discloses  the  full  extent  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Post  editor. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  central  theme 
of  the  editorial  Is  that  there  Is  something 
awful,  and  perhaps  foreboding,  in  that  the 
listing  of  Captive  Nations  does  not  Inclrde 


"Russia"   and   this,   says   the  writer,   "is   an 
aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination". 

Now.  when  we  think  of  "ethnic  discrimina- 
tion" we  think  of  the  Russians  up  there  In 
the  Kremlin  who  have  practically  authored 
the  phrase.  If  it  is  "ethnic  discrimination" 
that  is  bothering  the  Post,  then  it  ought  to 
editorialize  against  the  terrible  discrimina- 
tions against  the  nationalities  and  religious 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  for  of  course  ( and  read 
Prof.  Pipes  of  Harvard  on  thisi,  the  nation- 
alities of  the  Soviet  Union  are  simply  the 
nioUern  serfs  of  Peter's  days. 

Let  us  here  draw  a  simile.  To  list  Russia 
as  a  Captive  Nation  would  be  to  have  listed 
England  with  India.  Uganda,  Kenya,  etc..  etc.. 
among  the  territories  of  tlie  British  Empire 
whicli  were  candidates  for  decoloniaiizationi 
That  is.  in  this  business,  one  is  either  a  cap- 
tive or  a  captor  and.  In  this  instance.  Moscow 
is  the  colonialist.  Armenia.  Ukraine,  yes.  Idel- 
Ural,  Cassakia  and  White  Ruthenla,  which 
by  tile  way  turns  out  to  be  the  great  nation 
of  Byelorussia,  that  is  White  Russia,  the  na- 
tionhood of  which  has  been  recognized  by 
both  the  Soviet  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  the  extent  that  it  maintains  a  "delega- 
tion" at  the  United  Nations) ,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  occupied  world  are  the 
captives.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  You  cant 
in  this  instance  list  Russia  as  a  captive 
nation  because  Russia  is  the  captor. 

Behind  all  this  Is  the  traditional  Great 
Russian  imperialism  which  the  Communists 
have  simply  adopted  and  perfected — and 
achieved.  We  think  the  Post  Is  quite  aware  of 
tills,  and  we  think  it  is  more  than  aware  of 
the  preeminent  position  the  Russians  of  the 
imperium  have  arrogated  to  themselves  In 
the  structure  and  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Even  Stalin  himself,  who  was  quite  an  au- 
thority on  authoritarianism,  found  himself 
called  up>on  to  say  the  following: 

"Great  power  chauvinism  In  our  country 
is  increasing  daily  and  hourly  .  .  .  Great 
Power  chauvinism,  the  rankest  kind  of  na- 
tionalism, which  strives  to  obliterate  all  that 
is  not  Russian,  to  gather  together  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians  the  threads  of  admin- 
istration and  to  crush  everything  that  is  not 
Russian." 

There  is  today  in  the  United  States  (and 
of  course  In  Soviet  Russia)  important  ele- 
ments who  feel  that  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  the  "great  nation  It  de- 
serves to  be"  will  be  a  logical  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  "world  peace".  It  will 
of  course  be  a  step  toward  the  permanent 
captivity  of  the  once-free  nations  of  the 
Empire,  but  this  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the 
Poet  in  the  least.  The  Post  is  all  the  way  a 
captive  of  the  "great  power"  mentality,  and 
this  miasmatic  state  of  mind  simply  and 
gratuitously  submerges  the  destinies  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  sublimates  the  conquests 
of  Russia. 

As  for  the  Post's  charge  that  the  leaders  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  utilize  a  "technique  of 
attributing  criticism  (of  Captive  Nations 
Week)  to  foreign  manipulation",  we  point 
out  that  as  late  as  the  recent  Glassboro  con- 
frontation, Mr.  Kosygln  Is  known  to  have 
accosted  President  Johnson,  asking  if  the 
latter  intended  to  "complicate  US-Soviet 
relations  by  issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Pro- 
clamation." 

If  this  isn't  "foreign  manipulation"  we've 
never  seen  foreign  manipulation;  and  it  is 
incredible  to  relate  that  the  Post  apparently 
is  unaware  that  since  1959  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  directed  an  intensive  worldwide 
propaganda  effort  against  the  Captive  Na- 
tions cause,  for  there  is  no  doubt  In  the  least 
that  the  .^chilles-heel  of  the  Soviet  Is  its 
captive  world — and  the  Kremlin  knows  this. 

This  is  America,  however,  and  the  Post  is 
entitled  to  its  opinion,  and  we  would  give 
our  life  to  protect  the  Post's  right  to  its 
opinion  But  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
Post  feels  likewise  in  respect  to  our  right  to 
have  and   lo  express  an  opinion  contrary  to 


its  opinion.  Nevertheless,  we  invite  the  Post 
to  exercise  its  .American  prlvelege  and  duty 
by  reprinting  tills  counterview,  as  we  have 
freely  reprinted  its  view. 

Until  the  Post  does  precisely  that,  we  vk-ill 
have  every  right  to  believe  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  are  closer  to  expressing  the  views  of 
the  American  people  than  those  of  the 
Wasliington  Post 


Arcadia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  General 
Policy  00  Education  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Arcadia,  Calif., 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  located  In  the 
congressional  district  It  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  recently  approved  a  state- 
ment outlining  the  chamber's  general 
policy  on  education  legislation. 

In  its  statement  the  Arcadia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors  ex- 
pressed its  views  concerning  the  need  to 
retain  local  control  over  education. 

Because  I  know  this  Is  a  subject  of  in- 
terest to  many  people,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  submit  a  copy  of  this 
stptement  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Arcadia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Geitekai. 
PoLicT  ON  Education  Legislation 

The  General  Policy  of  the  Arcadia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Education  Legislation  Is  In 
opposition  to  leg:lslation,  whether  city, 
county,  state  or  Federal,  that  would  deprive 
local  school  districts  of  their  right  of  control 
or  hamper  their  administration  In  providing 
educational  opportunities  for  people  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

1  .    FINANCIAL    SOURCES    AND    EZPENDmrRES 

A.  Taxation  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  education.  Tax  money  si>ent  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  however,  must  be  spent 
wisely,  prudently,  and  In  a  maimer  by  which 
the  whole  process  of  education  Is  benefited. 

B.  In  the  public  schools  (kindergarten 
through  Jumor  college)  the  Arcadia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  supports  the  following  financial 
policies: 

(1)  It  is  recognized  that  property  owners 
cannot  continue  to  carry  such  a  large  share  of 
the  costs  of  supporting  education.  Other 
avenues  of  taxation  and  support  should  be 
explored . 

(2)  The  use  of  government  funds  at  any 
level  is  strongly  opposed  if  that  government 
could  thereby  dictate  p>ollcy  decisions  and/or 
educational  processes  to  the  local  school 
districts 

(3)  Continuing  effort  should  be  made  to 
achieve  maximum  effective  use  of  all  educa- 
tional buildings  and  facilities. 

(4t  The  policy  on  pupil  transportation 
should  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  such  transportation  operated 
on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

(5)  At  ali  levels  above  high  school,  stricter 
rules  should  be  enacted  governing  legal 
residency. 

C.  With  regard  to  higher  education,  the 
Arcadia  Chamber  of  Commerce  supports  the 
following  financial  policies:  ^_ 

( 1 1  Students  should  pay  reasonable  tul^n 
at  all  schools  above  the  junior  college  leveL 
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Out-of-stat«  students  should  be  required  to 
carry  a  higher  proportional  share  of  these 
expenses. 

(2)  Where  needed,  students  should  be  en- 
couraged to  finance  college  costs  by  scholar- 
ehips,  part-time  employment,  or  use  of  loan 
funds.  Adequacy  of  available  scholarships 
and  loan  funds  should  be  ensiired. 

(3)  Postgraduate  students  should  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  coets  of  the  con- 
tinued education. 

(4)  Aa  with  public  schools,  the  use  of 
government  funds  at  any  level  is  strongly 
opposed  If  that  government  could  tiiereby 
dictate  policy  decisions  and/or  educational 
processes. 

(5)  As  with  public  schools.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  continuing  efforts  be  made  to 
achieve  maximum  effective  use  of  all  educa- 
tional buildings  and  facilities. 

2.  XDUCATION  OPPORTUNrrlES 

A.  We  believe  that  the  opportunity  for 
education,  particularly  higher  education.  Is 
an  Important  privilege  rather  than  a  right. 
Opportunities  for  education  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  regardle£8  of  sex,  race,  color  or 
religious  beliefs. 

B.  We  strongly  believe  that  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  educational  opportunities  are 
extremely  important  and  will  largely  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  development  of  this  coun- 
try. An  equally  Important  facet  of  education, 
however,  is  the  motivation  of  the  student 
to  take  advantage  of  all  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  within  his  capabilities. 

c.  We  recommend  that  greater  opportuni- 
ties should  be  offered  in  the  vocational  fields 
for  those  students  that  have  these  aptitudes. 
We  realize  that  a  nximber  of  students  have 
greater  aptitudes  In  these  fields  than  in  the 
fields  covered  by  academic  college  and  uni- 
versity training. 

S.    TtNXTBX     AND     SECURITY     EMPLOYMENT 

A.  To  adequately  staff  our  schools  at  all 
levels  below  university  jxjstgraduate,  we 
recommend  that  teachers,  instructors,  lec- 
turers and  professors  be  primarily  selected 
and  retained  on  their  ability  to  teach.  Scho- 
lastic achievement,  research  ability,  writing 
and  publications  and  other  extra  curricular 
activities  may  be  Important,  but  they  should 
be  considered  only  of  secondary  Importance 
to  teaching  ability. 

B.  We  recommend  an  adequate  salary 
policy  at  all  levels  of  education  to  aid  in 
securing  and  retaining  competent  teachers. 

C.  To  improve  overall  teaching  quality  in 
our  schools,  a  more  effective  method  must  be 
developed  to  identify  and  replace  incompet- 
ent or  oubetandard  teachers.  Tenure  policies 
should  be  revlaed  to  achieve  these  goals. 

4.   TEXTBOOKS,     XOTTIPMirNT    AND    TEACHING 
PSOCEDITRES 

A.  We  are  opposed  to  dictatorial  policies  of 
any  government  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
textbooks.  We  believe  that  textbooks  should 
be  selected  to  meet  the  need£  of  the  local 
district  and  chosen  on  their  contents  to  qual- 
ify as  the  beet  suited  material.  Lists  of  text- 
books reviewed  and  recommended  by  the 
BUte  should  be  made  avaUable  to  assist  local 
districts.  Their  selection,  however,  should  be 
on  an  optional  basis. 

B.  Equipment  selection,  whether  pur- 
chased by  district  funds  or  subsidized  funds 
should  be  made  by  the  district  for  utiliza- 
tion in  the  schools  as  the  need  is  proven. 

C.  We  resist  any  outside  influences,  dog- 
matic   in    nature    and    not    benefiting    the 


learning  process   which    would   tend    to   im- 
pose teaching  procedures  upon  any  district. 
Approved  by  the  Arcadia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors  July  27,  1967. 
Attest; 

Sherrell    Watson. 

Manager. 
James  A.  Harvey, 

President. 


Wisconsin  Coaple  Saves  Youth  From 
Drowninir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'^ES 

Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  fre- 
quently we  read  In  the  papers  and  hear 
on  radio  and  television  about  instances 
of  mugging,  robbery,  and  murder  that 
take  place  In  plain  view  of  citizens  who 
refiise  to  lift  a  finger  to  assist  the  victim. 
One  sometimes  wonders  if  old-fashioned 
heroism  Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  following  article  that  appeared 
In  the  Menominee  Herald-Leader  of 
Menominee,  Mich.,  does  not  involve  a 
crime.  However,  it  does  involve  an  act  of 
heroism^a  young  man  who  put  his  life 
on  the  line  to  save  a  fellow  citizen.  It 
involves  a  married  couple  who  had  the 
training  and  commonsense  necessary  to 
save  the  life  of  a  young  boy.  This  is, 
Indeed,  a  refreshing  story,  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Blteges   Rescue   Drowning    Youth 

An  Allouez,  Wis.  couple,  both  natives  of 
Menominee,  were  credited  today  with  saving 
the  life  of  a  Washington  Island  youth  Satur- 
day while  on  a  tour  of  the  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Buege  were  sum- 
moned to  the  scene  when  they  heard  a  cry 
for  help  from  a  companion  of  Bradley  Han- 
son, a  seventh  grade  student,  who  was  trying 
to  swim  to  shore  from  a  pier. 

Hanson  was  barely  afloat  when  the  Bueges 
reached  the  water.  Michael  Buege  removed 
his  shirt,  shoes  and  glasses  and  crwam  to 
where  Hanson  was  near  drowning.  Buege,  a 
strong  swimmer,  pulled  the  youth  to  shore 
where  Mrs.  Buege  applied  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buege  are  1957  graduates  of 
Menominee  High  School  and  she  received  her 
artificial  respiration  training  in  a  high  school 
llJesavlng  class. 

Buege  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aiistln 
Buege,  3112  17th  St.,  and  his  wUe  U  the 
former  Miss  Carol  Jean  Schmitt.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Schmitt,  2000  16th  Ave. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleaee 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rzcord. 


LAWS  RELiATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documsnts  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  tlie 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  1|60  pages  (Us 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  wl.en 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  tiie 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  repor'ed 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p,  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.ALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publici- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov'- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documente  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD    OFFICE   AT   THE    CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tlys 
office. 


L 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Mri.   Ethel   Halcrow   Cooley,    Minot,   N. 
Dak.,  a  Writer  for  50  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  all  of  us  realize  the  concern 
yoimg  people  have  as  to  what  opportuni- 
ties the  future  holds  in  store  for  them. 
This  has  always  been  true.  Throughout 
my  span  of  years — and  I  think  this  has 
been  true  of  everyone — there  have  been 
times  when  there  seemed  to  be  little  op- 
portunity for  yoimg  people. 

An  article  entitled  "Active  In  News 
Media  Almost  50  Years,  Minoter  Began 
Writing  As  E.  H.  Cooley,"  written  by 
Dorothy  Hager,  and  published  in  the 
Minot,  N.  Dak.  Daily  News  of  August  12, 
1967,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
a  lady  I  have  known  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  She  excelled  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances. 

Her  life  story,  from  a  young  girl  on  up, 
spans  some  of  the  most  difficult  years 
during  this  century  and  I  know  it  will  be 
an  inspiration  for  many  young  people 
today.  This  remarkable  woman,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Halcrow  Cooley,  seemed  to  reach 
her  greatest  heights  when  the  going  was 
the  toughest. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  this 
story  is  so  interesting  and  should  be  so 
encouraging  for  many  people  to  read,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Active    in    News    Media    Almost    50    Years, 

Minoter  Began  Writing  as  E.  H.  Cooley 

(By  Dorothy  Hager) 

For  years  Mrs.  Ethel  Halcrow  Cooley  wrote 
farm  stories  under  the  byline  of  E.  H.  Cooley 
because  the  Grand  Forks  Herald  felt  farmers 
wouldn't  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  stories 
if  a  woman  wrote  them. 

They  did  heed  the  articles,  and  because  of 
those  stories  Mrs.  Cooley  is  credited  with  pro- 
viding the  Impetus  that  started  the  sugar 
beet  industry  In  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
causing  the  formation  of  the  state  Seed  Con- 
trol Board . 

Those  are  Just  two  of  many  achievements 
In  the  life  of  a  woman  who,  at  79,  Is  president 
of  Minot  Broadcasting  Co.  and  who  reports 
dally  to  her  office  at  KLPM  Radio. 

The  youngest  of  11  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Halcrow,  Mrs.  Cooley  was  reared 
on  a  Bowesmont  farm  where  she  obtained 
the  background  that  enabled  her  to  be  farm 
editor. 

A  tomboy,  she  "was  always  out  with  the 
horses, "  and  until  she  went  away  to  Drayton 
High  School,  never  attended  a  full  school 
term.  She  would  quit  in  the  spring  to  help 
With  the  P»ld  work,  and  wouldn't  get  back  to 
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school  until  after  classes  had  started  in  the 
fall. 

In  1906,  the  year  Mrs.  Cooley  graduated 
from  high  school,  her  father  died,  and  she 
was  on  her  own  as  far  as  furthering  her  edu- 
cation was  concerned.  She  was  determined  to 
get  her  degree,  and  taught  school  long 
enough  to  get  money  to  enroll  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Porks,  in  1908. 

While  she  was  a  freshman  she  won  the 
state  women's  speed  skating  championship. 
The  same  year  an  accident  interrupted  her 
education.  She  was  playing  basketball  and  a 
fall  that  left  her  unconscious  36  hours  caused 
severe  headaches.  Because  of  the  headaches 
Mrs.  Cooley  returned  to  teaching  for  two 
years,  then  went  back  to  college. 

In  1914  she  graduated  from  UND  with  an 
A.  B.  Degree  in  English  and  a  llfeUme  teach- 
ers certificate,  and  at  the  same  time  gradu- 
ated from  Wesley  College,  at  Grand  Porks, 
where  she  had  taken  a  course  in  expression, 
or  elocution. 

After  returning  to  college  follovring  her  ac- 
cident Mrs.  Cooley  had  found  a  new  way  to 
finance  her  education — giving  dramatic  read- 
ings with  a  group  of  Wesley  College  musi- 
cians in  the  winter  and  teaching  painting 
during  the  summer. 

During  her  senior  year  Mrs.  Cooley  took 
part  in  a  pageant  on  the  Northwest,  giving  a 
reading  in  the  Hldatsa  language.  "That  was 
the  language  of  Sakakawea  .  .  .  and  I  learned 
the  Sakakawea  Soliloquy  very  painstakingly, 
syllable  by  syllable." 

So  well  did  she  learn  it  that  when  some 
Indians  overheard  her  practicing  one  of  them 
said.  "That  squaw,  she  Hldasta." 

While  she  was  busy  with  the  pageant  Mrs. 
Cooley  didn't  have  time  to  give  programs.  To 
get  enough  money  to  finish  school  she  mort- 
gaged her  horse  for  $75.  then,  worried  about 
losing  It,  arranged  with  Wesley  College  to 
give  three  more  programs  at  »25  each. 

"I  took  the  money  down  and  paid  off  the 
note,  but  I'd  forgotten  the  Interest.  I  paid 
the  Interest  but  that  meant  I  didn't  have 
enough  money  for  carfare,  so  I  walked  the 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  University  for  the 
week,  and  for  lunch  Just  had  soup  and 
crackers."  Mrs.  Cooley  laughed. 

After  graduation  she  taught  expression  at 
Wesley  College,  then  worked  In  the  UND  Ex- 
tension Division  for  2'i  years.  Her  Job  in- 
cluded arranging  statewide  concert  tours  and 
setting  up  speaking  engagements. 

It  was  while  arranging  publicity  for  one 
of  the  artists  that  she  met  her  husband,  J.  B. 
Cooley.  She  took  a  handwritten  news  release 
to  the  Grand  Porks  Herald,  asked  Mr.  Cooley 
to  run  it  In  the  paper  and  he  shouted  at  her 
for  not  having  typed  It. 

He  later  apologized  and  the  next  time  the 
energetic  young  woman  brought  In  an  Item 
he  invited  her  out  for  Ice  cream.  She  re- 
fused. 

Later,  however,  when  the  Herald's  society 
editor  went  on  vacation  In  1916,  her  future 
husband  asked  her  to  fill  in. 

Her  copy  was  due  at  midnight  and  she 
said,  "Mr.  Cooley  thought  It  wouldn't  do  at 
all  for  me  to  be  out  at  that  time  of  night 
alone  so  he  took  a  coffee  break  and  walked 
me  home  and  that's  the  way  it  started." 

By  1917,  when  Mr.  Cooley  entered  the  serv- 
ice during  Warld  War  I,  they  were  engaged. 
The  Minot  woman  looked  remlniscently  at 
her  engagement  ring  and  said,  "He  inherited 
the  diamonds  from  his  great-grandmother  in 
a  large  broach  ...  he  had  them  put  In  a 
princess  setting." 

They  were  married  May  12,  1917,  and  while 


her  husband  was  in  service,  Mrs.  Cooley  con- 
tinued her  Job  with  the  university.  In  1919 
Mr.  Cooley  was  stationed  at  a  camp  In  Iowa, 
where  he  was  to  be  mustered  out,  and  she 
Joined  him  there.  While  awaiting  his  dis- 
charge, Mrs.  Cooley  gave  dramatic  readings 
for  the  troops,  including  the  Sakakawea 
Soliloquy. 

They  returned  to  Grand  Forks  and  Mr, 
Cooley  again  Joined  the  Grand  Forks  paper 
where  he  became  managing  editor.  In  1921 
Julius  Bacon,  general  manager  of  the  paper, 
decided  to  start  a  farm  page. 

Mrs.  Cooley  related  that  he  sent  a  male 
reporter  to  the  fair  to  Interview  a  hog  breeder. 
The  reporter,  a  city  boy,  asked  the  man  how 
often  he  milked  his  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  that 
error  sent  him  back  to  the  office  to  throw  in 
his  hat.  That  afternoon  Mrs.  Cooley  became 
farm  editor. 

One  of  the  problems  Mrs.  Cooley  tackled 
through  her  work  was  that  of  better  quality 
seed  fKitato  production  in  the  state. 

At  that  time,  in  addition  to  her  news- 
paper work,  the  energetic  woman  viras  serv- 
ing as  state  chairman  of  the  Independent 
■Voters  Association  Women,  and  when  their 
candidate,  George  Shafer,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor, he  came  to  Mrs.  Cooley's  home  to 
thank  her. 

In  his  gratitude  he  offered  her  "a  half  of 
my  kingdom."  Mrs.  Cooley  asked,  instead,  for 
a  state  seed  department. 

On  his  suggestion,  she  and  an  agronomist 
drafted  a  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature. Mrs.  Cooley  said  modestly  that  three 
years  after  the  state  seed  department  was 
established.  North  Dakota,  which  had  ranked 
11th  among  the  northern  seed  growing 
states,  became  number  one. 

She  also  sponsored  the  legislation  for  the 
North  Dakota  Poultry  Improvement  Board. 

Another  program  Mrs.  Cooley  espoused 
tlirough  her  work  was  the  grovrtng  of  sugar 
beets.  Bacon  felt  diversification  of  crops  was 
necessar>-  and  backed  Mrs.  Cooley  in  this 
project. 

Her  arUcles  attracted  the  interest  of  a 
Grand  Porks  area  farmer  who  planted  five 
acres  of  sugar  beets,  the  first  to  be  grown  in 
the  Red  River  Valley. 

Mrs.  Cooley  reported  the  results:  "His 
sugar  beets  not  only  went  12  tons  to  the 
acre,  which  was  quite  phenomenal,  but  they 
also  had  the  highest  sugar  content  of  any 
sugar  beets  In  the  United  States." 

As  a  result  of  his  experiment  other  farm- 
ers began  trying  the  new  crop,  and  the  Red 
River  Valley  sugar  beet  Industry  was  bom. 

Mr.  Cooley  had  become  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  Herald,  and  when  the  paper  was 
sold  he  purchased  Radio  Station  KLPM.  The 
first  station  In  Minot,  it  was  lees  than  a  year 
old  when  they  took  over  Its  operation  In 
JiUy  1930. 

Radio  was  In  its  Infancy  in  those  days, 
and  they  had  no  guidelines  to  foUow,  but 
Mrs.  Cooley  said,  "We  didn't  know  enough 
to  be  scared.  We  were  making  it  a  news  sta- 
tion— news   and   good  music,"  she  added. 

Even  after  moving  to  Minot  Mrs.  Cooley 
continued  her  farm  writing.  Bacon  had  taken 
over  a  paper  in  Watertown,  SX).,  and  she 
wrote  for  his  paper,  as  well  as  for  the  Her- 
ald, in  addition  to  having  her  hand  In  at 
the  radio  station. 

Drouth  was  damaging  to  North  Dakota  In 
the  early  1930b  and  the  time  came  when 
money  was  so  tight  in  the  Minot  area  the 
Cooleys  had  a  problem  keeping  their  station 
going. 

To  remedy  the  situation  they  moved  to 
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Watertown  where,  from  1933  to  1938.  both 
worked  for  the  paper  and  sent  money  back 
to  Mlnot  to  keep  the  station  ninnlng. 

After  returning  to  Mlnot  Mrs.  Cooley  con- 
tinued wrtUng  farm  stories  for  the  Grand 
Forks  and  Watertown  papers  until  the  19408. 
While  she  had  always  had  a  hand  In  the 
operaUon  of  the  radio  staUon.  Mrs.  Ckwley 
began  devoting  a  great  deal  of  time  to  It 
after  1946.  One  of  the  acUvlUes  she  handles 
today,  u  she  has  for  the  past  27  years,  1« 
that  of  doing  Interviews  at  the  fair. 

In  1058.  after  her  husband's  death.  Mrs. 
Cooley  took  over  as  president  of  Mlnot 
BroadcasUng  Co. 

Work  and  family  did  not  occupy  all  Mrs. 
Cooley's  time,  and  for  many  years  she  has 
been  prominent  In  the  RepubUcan  party  on 
local  state  and  naUonal  levels.  Prom  1948 
to  1961  she  served  as  national  Republican 
commltteewoman,  and  she  eetlmated  she 
and  her  husband  had  easily  spent  «50,000 
for  the  party. 

W<»nen  have  a  definite  role  in  politics,  she 
stated  poslUvely.  adding  that  "Women  have 
even  more  to  lose  than  men  by  bad  govern- 
ment Taxation  that  comes  from  bad  gov- 
ernment Is  something  they  should  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  because  It  Influences 
their  home,  the  future  of  their  clUldren  and 
the  welfare  of  their  nation." 

Mrs.  Cooley's  children  are  Mrs.  W.  O.  S. 
(Madeline)  Sutherland.  A»istln.  Tex.,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  (Dorothy)  Massee,  Minneap- 
olis. Another  daughter,  Mary  Beth,  was  killed 
in  a  1951  car  accident. 

As  ahe  reviewed  her  many  activities  Mrs. 
Cooley  attempted  to  explain  why,  at  the  age 
of  79.  ahe  doesn't  retire  for  a  well-earned 
rest. 

She  showed  her  contentment  with  her 
buay  life  and  Its  variety  of  activities  by  ask- 
ing simply,  "Well,  what  more  fun  is  there 
than  what  I've  been  doing?" 
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Evans,  secretary-treasurer,  Texas  AFL- 
CIO.  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas,  The  administration  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  passed  Legislation  re- 
sulting m  much-needed  social  reform  on  the 
domestic  scene;  and. 

Whereas,  The  slowdown  In  social  progress 
legislation  the  past  year  resulted  from  the 
Introduction  of  reactionary  forces  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  1966  elections  rather  than  from 
a  weakening  of  President  Johnson's  com- 
niltment;  and. 

Whereas.  An  expanded  effort  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor's  political  forces  could 
restore  to  the  President  the  liberal  majorities 
In  Congress  he  needs  for  continuation  of  his 
program;  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  Con- 
vention continue  to  support  President  John- 
son and  his  efforts  to  make  this  a  nation  of 
opportunity  and  equality  for  all. 

Adopted  Unanimously  by  Texas  APL-CIO, 
In  Convention  assembled,  this  4th  day  of 
August,    1987,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Witness  Oxir  Hands  this  4th  day  of  Augiist, 
1967. 

H.  3.  Hank  Brown.  President. 
Rot  R.  Evans,  Secretary-TreasuTer. 
Referred  to  President  George  Meany  and 
Becretary-TVeastu-er  William  P.  Schnltzler, 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  for  action 
In  Convention,  December  1967. 
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HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\        Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work- 
ing people  of  Texas  and  their  leadership, 
who  feel  keenly  the  need  for  social  prog- 
ress legislation,  have  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  successful  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  make  this  a  nation  of  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  for  all  and  urge  ex- 
panded support  for  him. 

The  Texas  AFL-CIO,  assembled  In 
convention  Augrust  4,  1967,  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  unanimously  passed  a  res- 
olution attesting  to  their  endorsement  of 
the  vitally  needed  domestic  social  reform 
l^Slslation  which  has  been  enacted  by 
the  Democratic  89th  and  90th  Congress 
during  President  Johnson's  administra- 
tion and  urged  organized  labor  to  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  restore  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  liberal  congressional  majori- 
ties needed  to  continue  his  program. 

Hie  resolution  has  been  referred  to 
president  George  Meany  and  secretary- 
treasurer  William  F.  Schnltzler.  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organization,  for  action  In  Its 
convention  in  December  1967. 

Text  of  the  resolution,  signed  by  H.  S. 
Hank  Brown,   president,   and   Roy   R. 


The  50th  Anniversary,  the  78th  DivUion— 
Training — Army  Reserve,  New  Jersey's 
"Lighting  Division" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

I  or    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SBNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  CABE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  New  Jersey  commemo- 
rates, today,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  VSth  Division— Training— or 
"Lighting  Division"  as  it  is  popularly 
known. 

Fifty  years  ago,  on  August  23,  1917, 
the  famed  78th  was  organized  at  Camp 
Dix,  N.J.,  and  became  the  first  division 
to  leave  there  for  France,  where  it  landed 
in  May  1918.  Gallant  as  "doughboys"  in 
World  War  I  and  "GI's"  in  the  Second 
World  War.  the  men  of  the  78th  fought 
in  some  of  the  fiercest  battles  of  those 
wars.  In  peacetime  the  division  has 
earned  an  outstanding  record  of  service 
in  the  VS.  Army  Reserve.  Today,  it  is 
New  Jersey's  only  Army  Reserve  division. 
Today  I  am  honored  to  commemorate 
the  officers  and  men,  both  past  and 
present,  whose  heroism  and  dedication 
have  made  the  Lightning  Division  the 
fine  outfit  that  it  is  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
two  recent  articles  on  the  78th.  The  first 
Is  entitled  "The  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
78th  Division.'  and  was  written  by  Maj. 
Gen.  John  G.  Cassidy,  of  Kutley,  N.J., 
commanding  general  of  the  78th.  It  was 
published  in  the  July  issue  of  New  Jer- 
sey Business.  The  second  article,  entitled 
"Jersey  Bom,  Jersey  Bred,"  was  written 
by  Maj.  Carmine  P.  Giordano,  Informa- 
tion officer  of  the  78th. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Golden  JtrBrLEX  or  the  78th  DrvisioN 

(By  Maj.  Gen.  John  O.  Cassidy,  commander, 
78th  Division,  Training) 
The  history  of  the  78th  Division  (Train- 
ing)— InformaUy  known  as  the  Jersey 
"Lightning  Division  "—in  both  World  Wars 
and  in  active  Reserve  status  since  1946  is 
a  record  of  heroic  achievements,  missions  ac- 
complished and  outstanding  service  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

War.  as  such,  is  opposed  to  American  prin- 
ciples and  ideals;  nevertheless,  in  times  of 
emergency  New  Jersey  citizens  have  turned 
from  peaceful  pursuits  to  undertake  the  pro- 
tection of  their  country  with  steadfast  de- 
termination. This  was  the  situation  In  1917 
when  the  78th  Division  was  first  organized, 
again  In  1942  when  it  was  reactivated  and 
once  more  in  1946  when  It  became  a  part 
of  the  tJnited  States  Army's  Reserve  com- 
ponent. 

I  Joined  the  78th  Division  In  1929  as  an 
enlisted  man  with  the  310th  Regiment;  the 
78th  has  been  my  life  since  then,  except  for 
a  period  in  World  War  U  when  I  served  with 
another  outstanding  division.  Every  day  of 
my  association  with  the  "Lightning  Division" 
has  been  a  cherished,  never-to-be-forgotten 
memory. 

This  year  the  78th  Division  (Training)  Is 
celebrating  its  Golden  Jubilee.  And  during 
those  past  50  momentous  years  the  division 
has  reaped  plentiful  battlefield  honors  for 
heroism  In  some  of  the  fiercest  actions  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and  also, 
since  1946,  when  it  was  reactivated  as  an 
Army  Reserve  Division,  has  received  innu- 
merable honors  and  awards. 

For  example,  in  1966  the  division  was 
awarded  81  Secretary  of  the  Army  Superior 
Training  Unit  Citations — the  highest  num- 
ber ever  given  to  a  United  States  Reserve 
division. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  com- 
manded this  outstanding  division  since  July, 
1964  and  service  with  the  "Lightning"  men 
has  been  an  exceptional  honor.  Compilation 
of  the  history  of  a  combat  and  reserve  unit 
is  a  daring  taek:  too  great  a  part  of  this  t\-pe 
of  unit's  past  lies  buried  with  the  men  who 
made  it.  For  the  deeds  of  one  man  on  an 
unnamed  hill  or  the  actions  of  a  squad  fight- 
ing for  an  Isolated  farmhouse  are  often  the 
turning  points  of  a  battle  .  .  .  and  in  the 
confusion  of  war,  these  actions  are  fre- 
quently unrecorded. 

Certainly  the  history  of  the  78th  Division 
is  one  of  proud  accomplishments,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  following  pages  will 
remind  you  of  the  greatness  to  which  civilian 
soldiers  can  rise  as  a  team,  of  the  good  fel- 
lowship many  of  the  readers  have  had  and 
of  the  pride  which  you  developed  In  making 
the  "Lightning  Division"  the  famous  unit 
that  it  is  today. 


Jekset  Born.  Jersey  Bred 

(By  Maj.  Carmine  P.  Giordano.  78th  Divi.slon 

(Training)   Information  officer) 

Camp  Kilmer. — The  78th  Division  (Train- 
ing), under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
G.  Cassidy,  of  Nutley,  that  fought  with  honor 
in  two  world  wars  and  is  now  an  Army  Re- 
serve unit  headquartered  here,  celebrates  its 
Golden  JubUee  on  Wednesday.  August  23. 

To  cap  the  events  marking  the  50th  Anni- 
versary of  the  proud  division,  the  1.200- 
member  78th  Division  Veterans  Assocl.ition 
will  convene  for  a  celebration  at  Fort  Dfx 
from  August  25  to  27. 

The  division  recently  announced  plans  to 
locate  a  museum  near  the  division's  head- 
quarters and,  in  the  future,  the  78th  will 
obtain  a  permanent  building  at  Fort  Dlx  to 
house  mementos  of  its  long  and  glorious 
history. 

The  78  th  was  organized  on  August  23,  igH. 


at  Camp  Dlx.  Orlg^lnally,  Its  members  were 
all  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  division — ^whlch 
eventually  included  soldiers  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation — has  continued  to  be  Identified 
with  the  Garden  State. 

The  first  division  to  be  organized  at  Camp 
Dlx  In  World  War  I.  the  78th  was  also  the 
first  to  leave  the  post  for  France.  Constant, 
vigorous  training  under  rigid  discipline 
through  one  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record 
made  the  78th  ready  for  battle  when  It 
landed  overseas  in  May  1918. 

The  78th  was  anxious  to  get  Into  action, 
but  It  had  to  go  through  weeks  of  training 
with  the  First  British  Army  behind  the  Arras 
front.  The  Instruction  ended  September  14. 
when  the  division  moved  up  and  relieved  the 
Second  and  Fifth  divisions,  taking  over  the 
Limey  sector  from  Xammes  to  Julney,  near 
Thlaucourt. 

The  members  of  the  78th  were  to  hold  the 
line  and  keep  the  enemy  engaged,  but  not 
to  advance  except  locally.  The  clilef  object 
of  the  division  there  was  shown  September 
26,  the  day  the  Allies  started  their  drive  in 
the  Argonne.  The  78th  gave  every  sign  of 
starting  another  bid  offensive  to  distract  the 
Germans  from  the  threat  in  the  Argonne. 

The  78th  was  relieved  on  October  3  and 
sent  on  a  forced  march  to  the  Argonne.  It 
soon  was  known  that  the  division  was  as- 
signed to  crack  the  nut  which  held  Grandpre 
intact.  The  unit  relieved  the  79th  Division 
and  took  over  the  line  facing  Grandpre  Oc- 
tober 15.  Action  began  the  next  day.  The 
division  attached  the  enemy  holding  Cham- 
plgnuelles,  the  Bols  des  Loges.  and  Grandpre. 

The  soldiers  faced  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
centrations of  artillery  that  the  Germans  ever 
massed  behind  their  lines.  The  earth  rocked 
under  the  shock  of  a  tremendous  barrage  as 
the  78th  moved  forward.  Men  fell  on  every 
side,  but  always  moved  forward. 

An  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  78th  was 
shown  by  a  No.  1  machine-gunner.  As  he  was 
hit,  he  called  out:  "No.  1.  fall  out!"  and  rolled 
away  from  hie  gun  While  No.  2  took  his  place, 
No.  1  rolled  against  a  tree,  lighted  a  cigarette! 
called  out:  "Give  'em  hell,  boys!"  and  died. 

The  78th's  "doughboys"  got  revenge  on  the 
enemy  machine-gunners.  They  mopped  up 
the  gun  crews  and  assaulted  the  Germans  in 
the  enemy  trenches.  Their  own  artillery, 
which  had  rejoined  the  division  after  serv- 
ing the  St.  Mlhiel  sector,  sought  out  the  Ger- 
man artlUery  crews  with  salvo  after  salvo. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  Inspected  the  di- 
vision during  the  battle,  and  he  found  it 
facing  Its  big  job.  the  men  keyed-up  and 
everyone  in  a  fighting  mood.  He  left  satisfied. 

In  serving  as  the  "point  of  the  wedge"  for 
the  final  offensive  of  World  War  I.  the  divi- 
sion not  only  satisfied  General  Pershing,  but 
all  the  forces  that  kept  the  Germans 
checkmated. 

The  division  was  demobilized  on  June  9, 
1919.  and  was  reconstituted  as  the  78th 
Dl\-lsion  on  June  24,  1921.  in  the  Organized 
Reserves. 

Redesignated  the  78th  Infantry  Division  on 
July  11,  1941,  the  umt  was  ordered  Into  active 
military  service  on  August  15.  1942,  at  Camp 
Butler,  N.C.  After  first  serving  as  a  training 
dlvtelon,  the  78th  parUclpated  in  Second 
Army  maneuvers  In  Tennessee  during  Janu- 
ary 1944.  In  April,  the  division  was  moved  to 
Camp  Pickett.  Va..  for  additional  training. 

The  veth  entered  combat  December  11  to  13 
near  Roetgen.  Germany.  After  withstanding 
the  German  winter  offensive,  the  78th  ad- 
vanced through  Kestemlch  in  January.  1945 
capturing  the  Schwammenauel  Dam  and 
reservoir  Intact  In  February,  as  well  as  1.500- 
ton  ammunlUon  dump  near  Flamershelm. 

After  elements  of  the  78th  seized  five 
bridges  over  the  Ahr  River,  the  unit  Joined 
the  9th  Armored  Division  In  a  race  to  the 
Rhine  River.  A  unit  of  the  78th  was  among 
the  first  to  cross  the  Rhine  over  the  Ramagen 
oridge— one  of  the  key  actions  of  the  war. 

During  early  Aprtl,  the  division  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  on  the  Ruhr  pocket,  tak- 


ing 50,000  prisoners  of  war  and  liberating 
300,000  slave  laborers.  V-E  Day  found  the 
78th  In  the  vicinity  of  Marbury,  Germany. 
After  some  elements  of  the  division  had 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  78th  was 
inactivated  in  Europe  on  May  22. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  78th  again  had 
left  its  mark  on  American  military  history. 
The  World  War  n  honor  roll  for  the  78th 
includes:  1  Medal  of  Honor.  9  Distinguished 
Service  Crosses.  599  Silver  Stars,  26  Legion  of 
Merit  Medals,  3,909  Bronze  Stars.  5.453  Purple 
Heart*,  1  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
97  foreign  decorations. 

The  division  was  activated  in  the  Organized 
Reserves  on  Nov.  1,  1946,  at  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
was  redesignated  and  reorganized  as  HHC 
78th  Dlv.  (Tng)  on  May  1,  1959. 

The  78th.  New  Jersey's  only  Army  Reserve 
Division,  now  has  3.200  members  commanded 
by  Maj.  Gen.  John  G.  Cassidy.  He  is  continu- 
ing the  division's  tradition  of  excellence. 

Last  March,  the  78th  was  presented  81 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Supervisor  Unit  Awards 
for  1966,  the  most  ever  given  a  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Division. 

General  Cassidy,  named  commander  in 
1964,  foUows  a  line  of  distinguished  leaders. 
They  are:  Maj.  Gen.  James  McRae.  World 
War  I;  Maj.  Gen.  P.  P.  Parker,  Jr.,  1942-1946; 
Brig.  Gen.  Ernest  H.  Hawkwood.  1946-1953; 
Maj.  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf,  1953- 
1957;  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Nulton,  1957-1960, 
and  Maj.  Gen.  H.  Russell  Morse,  Jr.,  1960- 
1964. 

At  Camp  Kilmer  with  General  Cassidy  of 
Nutley.  are  Brig.  Gen.  H.  J.  Rockafeller  of 
Manasquan.  and  Col.  David  B.  Kelly  of  South 
Amboy,  assistant  division  commanders. 

Regimental  conmaanders  for  the  division's 
six  regiments  are:  Col.  Howard  A.  Louder- 
back  of  Trenton,  commander  of  the  309th, 
Fourth  Monmouth;  Lt.  Col.  James  L.  Filler 
of  Clifton,  commander  of  the  310th,  Lodl; 
Col.  Joseph  K.  Wright  of  Upper  Montclair, 
commander  of  the  311th,  Morris  Township; 
Col.  Walter  Lakusta  of  Lebanon,  commander 
of  the  312th,  Kearney,  Col.  James  S.  Benson 
of  Clifton,  commander  of  the  78th,  Nixon; 
and  Maj.  Carl  Marggraff  of  Oradell,  com- 
mandant of  Special  Troops  at  Camp  Kilmer. 
In  the  event  of  a  general  mobilization  of 
the  Army  Reserve,  the  78th  would  assimie 
operational  duties  at  a  training  center  similar 
to  Port  Dix. 

Three  of  the  division's  regiments  conduct 
basic  combat  training.  The  other  two  conduct 
combat  support  training  and  advanced  in- 
dividual training.  Other  units  of  the  division 
are  based  in  Trenton.  Northfleld,  Runnemede. 
Camden  and   Caven  Point. 

Through  five  decades,  the  78th  has  serv-ed 

with      the      distinction      of      its      name 

"lightning." 

According  to  an  historical  account,  the 
division's  shoulder  patch — a  lightning  bolt 
emblazoned  on  a  field  of  bright  red — brought 
the   unit   Its   bold   nickname. 

It  seems  that  French  generals,  who  re- 
spected the  78th'8  prowess  In  combat,  said 
the  patch  was  appropriate  because  the  divi- 
sion "struck  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  leaving 
the   battlefield   red   with    bloo^l." 


OEO:   The  Quiet  Reyolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quiet 
revolution  is  becoming  far  too  noisy  and 
is  waking  up  American  taxpayers  who 
just  can  not  adapt  themselves  to  paying 
for  a  revolution  to  attack  themselves. 


I  insert  the  Associated  Press  report  of 
August  19  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Two  States  Open  Fbbe:   Poveitt  Workers' 
Conduct   Assailed 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportxinlty  ha« 
come  under  new  fire  from  two  states — West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky — for  the  conduct  of 
antipoverty  workers. 

West  Virginia  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith  said 
last  night  that  federal  authorities  had  agreed 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  aUeged  im- 
moral and  improper  conduct  by  Appalachian 
Volunteers  in  his  state. 

And  Kentucky  Gov.  Edward  T.  Breathitt 
announced  that  OEO  will  end  Its  support  of 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  program  in  his 
state  by  Sept.  1. 

In  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Gov.  Smith  told  a 
hurriedly  called  press  conference  that  fed- 
eral authorities  will  begin  an  "immediate 
and  thorough  Investigation"  starting  Mon- 
day of  alleged  conduct  by  antipoverty 
volunteers. 

He  said  "appropriate  steps  are  going  to  be 
taken  Immediately  to  correct  the  situation" 
which  he  outlined  in  a  letter  to  OEO  direc- 
tor R.  Sargent  Shrlver  Aug.  14. 

Smith  made  the  annotmcement  after  meet- 
ing with  a  team  of  OEO  officials. 

The  governor  cited  In  the  letter  to  Shrlver 
a  list  of  charges  made  against  numerous  in- 
dividuals working  m  the  Appalachian  Volun- 
teers program,  which  operates  in  conjtmctlon 
with  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America. 

COMMUNIST  LrrERATURE  rOUND 

While  VISTA  is  directly  responsible  to  OEO. 
the  Appalachian  Volunteers  program  is  a 
summer  project  under  OEO  contract  with  an 
organization  located  in  Bristol.  Tenn. 

Among  other  things.  Smith  sent  to  Shrlver 
what  he  said  was  evidence  showln&"lmmoral 
conduct"  on  the  part  of  severa*^?lSTA-AV 
workers.  z' 

Smith  said  his  complaints  were  against 
about  95  Appalachian  volunteers  sent  to  West 
Virginia,  who  are  leartng  the  state  next 
month  at  the  end  of  the  summer  program. 

Smith  said  he  probably  would  not  approve 
a  Similar  \nsTA-AV  program  in  West  Virginia 
next  summer.  He  said  OEO  had  not  lived  up 
to  its  guarantees  that  the  workers  would  con- 
duct themselves  with  propriety. 

One  of  the  incidents  involved  an  AV  staff 
member  and  two  other  antipoverty  workers, 
not  connected  with  VISTA,  who  have  been 
arrested  on  sedition  charges  at  PlkevlUe,  Ky. 
The  Pike  County  commonwealth's  attorney 
said  raids  on  the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
McSurley  and  Joseph  MuUoy  turned  up  Com- 
munist literature. 

Gov.  Breathitt,  responding  to  a  movement 
spurred  by  the  Pike  County  case,  announced 
yesterday  that  OEO  will  withdraw  financial 
support  of  Appalachian  Volunteers  in  Ken- 
tucky by  Sept.  1. 

The  Incidents  and  charges  cited  by  Smith 
also  Included: 

An  all-night  party  on  July  22  at  Barcock 
State  Park  which  allegedly  Involved  a  group 
of  AV  and  VISTA  personnel.  Smith  said  the 
group  destroyed  park  property.  Interfered 
with  the  exit  and  entrance  of  other  park 
guests,  tampered  with  automobiles  and  were 
"generaUy  disturbing  the  peace." 

Charges  of  Immoral  conduct  by  several 
volunteers  in  Wyoming  County,  which  Simth 
said  "seriously  weakened"  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

Participation  by  five  VISTA-AV  workers 
from  Raleigh  County  in  a  peaceful  anti-Viet- 
nam war  protest  on  the  lawn  of  the  State 
Capitol.  Smith  said  the  workers  drove  a 
"clearly  marked  U.S.  government  car"  to  the 
demonstration. 

Charges  from  State  Sen.  Carl  E.  Gainer  that 
the  Volunteers  called  for  dismissal  of  several 
Nicholas  County  officials  and  school  per- 
sonnel. 

Charges  that  they  are  teaching  "Ideas  that 
are  communistic." 

Smith  said  he  was  assured  when  he  re- 
ne^'cd  the  contract  that  volunteers  would  be 
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more  carefully  screened  to  recruit  persons 
of  "greater  matiorlty  and  Judgment."  He  said 
several  persons  protested  at  the  time  because 
of  "Immorality,  uncleanllness,  unconventlon- 
allty  and  personal  obnoxlousness"  by  AV 
workers  last  summer. 

NSSHmxE  rvicnoN  sottgrt 

In  Nashville,  Tenn..  the  owners  of  a  down- 
town building  went  to  court  In  an  effort  to 
evict  Nashville's  embattled  antlpoverty 
agency  from  its  elgbt-fioor  offices,  and  to 
collect  (1,407  In  back  rent. 

A  hearing  on  the  suit  has  been  set  In  Gen- 
eral Sessions  Court  Thursday. 

William  Davis,  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Action  Commission — the  poverty  agency — 
was  not  available  immediately  for  comment. 

MAC  and  the  city  administration  have 
feuded  periodically  since  the  agency  was 
founded.  The  antlpoverty  agency  has  come 
under  renewed  lire  since  Nashville  Police 
Capt.  John  Sorace  told  Senate  Investigators 
two  weeks  ago  that  antlpoverty  funds  were 
financing  the  controversial  Liberation  School, 
which  he  said  taught  young  Negroea  to  hate 
whites. 


Giantism  in  U.S.  Indattry  Continaet 
To  Grow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TEITNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  disturbing  trend  toward  giantism 
and  concentration  of  economic  power  in 
American  Industry  continues.  One  of  the 
notable  developments  in  this  area  is  the 
Increasing  use  the  Nation's  larger  corpo- 
rations are  making  of  conglomerate 
mergers  to  expand  their  holdings.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1965,  the  share  of  total 
manufacturing  assets  held  by  200  of  the 
largest  firms  in  the  United  States  rose 
from  46.9  percent  to  55.4  percent,  the 
Washington  Star  reports,  in  an  article 
by  William  Reddig,  Jr.  More  than  45 
percent  of  these  assets  were  owned  by 
the  top  100  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

I  include  this  perceptive  article  of 
Mr.  Reddig  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Aug.  20,  1967] 
Antttrust  Entering  "Nkw  Era"  of  Battlino 

CoNCLOMiaATES — P.  &  G.-Cloeox  Case  Pko- 

viDEs  Base  fob  Launching  Merges  Sxrrrs 
(By  WUllam  M.  Reddig,  Jr.) 

The  federal  government's  modern-day  trust 
busters,  feeling  that  thiej  have  neutralized 
Old  monopoly  moves,  are  preparing  to  meet 
new  ones. 

They  are  armed  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
landmark  antitrust  decision  this  year  block- 
ing the  conglomerate  merger  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  and  the  Clorox  Chemical  Do. 

If  the  rules  of  law  set  down  in  this  case 
can  be  made  to  fit  other  proposed  mergers 
of  conglomerates — compcuilee  with  diverse 
lines  of  business  under  a  single  name  and 
controlling  management — It  may  bring  a 
"new  era"  of  antitrust  actions  and  a  slow- 
down for  this  merger  method.  For  here  is 
where  the  key  antitrust  agencies,  the.Juatlc« 
Department  and  the  Federal  Trade  Oommle- 
elon,  have  been  hesitant  to  move  because  the 
legal  territory  has  been  uncharted. 

FTC  Commissioner  Philip  Xlman  told  the 


American  Bar  Association  at  its  meeting  this 
month,  "Clorox  teUs  us  what  the  right  ques- 
tions are  that  we  must  ask  Ln  examining  a 
conglomerate  merger — and  this  Is  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  In  making  the  law  effective 
In  regard  to  such  mergers." 

many     WATS     BLOCKED 

The  need  for  a  regulatory  approach  on  con- 
glomerates is  also  reflected  In  an  88-page 
study  of  antitrust  actions  over  the  last  18 
years  Just  released  by  Willard  P.  Mueller,  di- 
rector of  the  FTC's  Bureau  of  Economics. 

Mueller  finds  that  antitrust  regulators 
have  halted  horizontal  and  vertical  mergers 
Which  Justice  and  the  FTC  feel  would  be 
anticompetitive.  A  horizontal  merger  Is  one 
between  competitors  and  a  vertical  merger  is 
one  with  a  supplier  or  a  customer. 

But  he  also  says  that,  paradoxically,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  growth  In  the  nation's 
top  200  companies,  which  often  expand  these 
days  over  the  conglomerate  route.  During 
1948-65  they  made  2,692  acquisitions  with  as- 
sets of  $21.5  billion. 

Between  1950  and  1965,  the  share  of  total 
manufacturing  assets  held  by  the  200  larg- 
est firms  In  the  United  States  rose  from  46.9 
percent  to  55.4  percent.  The  top  100  com- 
panies have  45.4  percent  of  the  assets.  This 
"superconcentratlon"  was  accomplished  as 
the  economy  broadened  and  the  number  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  firms  Increased  by  about 
55.000  during  the  period. 

VIEW   DISPUTES    GALBRAITH 

Mueller,  expressing  his  own  opinion,  thinks 
that  an  extension  of  present  antitrust  activ- 
ity, rather  than  a  reworlclng  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  antitrust  acts,  "may  well  result 
In  an  erosion  of  their  position,"  and  put  a 
brake  on  bulging  conglomerates. 

He  bases  his  thesis  on  past  actions,  in  con- 
trast to  the  recent  claim  of  economist  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  that  present  antitrust 
I>ollcy  is  a  "charade,"  designed  "not  to  pre- 
vent exploitation  of  the  public"  but  "to  per- 
suade people  in  general  and  American  liberals 
in  particular  that  the  market  is  still  extant." 
Galbraith  feels  the  trust-busters  mainly  go 
after  small  companies  engaged  in  horizontal 
mergers. 

Mueller  reports  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  filed  205  merger  complaints  in  the  last 
16  years,  most  of  them  against  large  firms. 
He  makes  his  analysis  over  the  period  1951-67, 
for  in  1950  the  Celler-Kefauver  amendments 
tightened  up  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  under  which  most  merger  com- 
plaints have  been  entered. 

A  total  of  11  of  these  cases  made  their 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  government 
has  won  them  all. 

aim  at  large  firms 

TTie  PTC  economist  says  that  70  percent 
of  the  complaints  for  manufacturing  firms 
merging  were  filed  against  the  500  largest 
companies,  each  of  which  had  assets  of  $100 
million  or  more  in  1966.  Over  half  of  the 
challenged  mergers  Involved  a  horizontal 
relationship.  27  percent  had  to  do  with  verti- 
cal mergers  and  the  rest  for  conglomerate 
mergers. 

Mueller  believes  that  the  deterrent  effect  of 
these  prosecutions  has  been  large,  that  busi- 
nessmen and  their  antitrust  lawyers  watch 
them  closely  and  make  business  decisions 
accordingly. 

While  horizontal  mergers  In  1951-54  In- 
volved 40  percent  of  the  aflsets  of  large 
acquisitions,  in  1966  the  rate  had  fallen  to 
8  percent.  Antitrust  actions  in  the  field  were 
buttressed  by  the  Supreme  Coiu-t's  Brown 
Shoe  Co.  decision  of  1962  which  found  a 
Violation  when  the  combined  market  shares 
of  the  merging  companies  amounted  to  as 
little  as  5  percent. 

Mueller  also  finds  a  fall-ofT  In  vertical 
mergers.  Mergers  by  what  Is  called  "market 
extension"  In  the  dairying  and  food  retailing 
field  also  have  been  slowed. 


concentration  neutralized 


The  result  Is  a  neutralizing  effect,  the 
economist  finds,  with  no  marked  Increase 
In  concentration  for  manufacturing  firms  as 
a  whole  over  the  16-year  period.  However,  he 
discovered  concentration  In  the  consumer 
good  industries  went  up,  while  it  declined  for 
producer  goods  companies. 

Mueller  says  the  Procter  &  Gamble-Clorox 
case,  although  limited  in  Its  scope  because 
the  products  of  the  firms  are  not  too  un- 
alike, "may  have  an  Important  Impact  on  the 
future  course  of  the  current  merger  move- 
ment In  the  consumer  goods  industries." 

How  then  can  a  businessman  know  that 
his  planned  conglomerate  merger  Is  believed 
illegal  under  current  antitrust  law? 

Elman,  although  noting  the  narrow  scope 
of  the  Clorox  case,  laid  down  this  general 
thesis  to  the  nation's' lawyers: 

"Where  a  conglomerate  merger  is  shown  to 
alter  the  structure  of  the  market  of  the 
acquired  firm,  by  diminishing  potential  com- 
petition or  by  raising  barriers  to  entry,  such 
a  change  in  market  structure  may  Justify 
a  finding  that  the  likelihood  of  anticom- 
petitive behavior  in  that  market  has  been 
substantially  Increased." 

This  seems  to  imply  that  economic  studies 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  whether 
the  PTC  finds  a  would-be  conglomerate  Is 
trying  to  knock  out  all  opposition,  but  also 
declares  that  the  commission  is  not  going 
to  flinch  from  acting  in  this  murky  and  com- 
plicated field. 


Anotber  Red  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
know,  the  State  Department  continues  to 
cooperate  with  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda line  that  the  Soviet-Imposed  dic- 
tatorships of  Eastern  Europe  are  "mel- 
lowing." We  have  been  exposed  to  bar- 
rages of  this  type  of  propaganda  regard- 
ing Rumania,  The  noted  international 
columnist,  Dumitru  Danielopol,  who  is 
a  former  Rumanian  diplomat,  has  a  spe- 
cial Insight  into  the  problems  of  that 
country  ,and  exposes  this  hoax  in  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  August  5, 
1967,  edition  of  the  Elgin,  HI.,  Dally 
Courier-News. 

The  article  follows: 
International  Scene:   Another  Red  Hoax 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington. — ^Are  we  going  to  swallow 
another  Communist  hoax? 

The  police  shake-up  In  Romania  is  being 
called  by  some  Western  observers  as  a  step 
towards  liberalization  in  that  country. 

In  a  spteech  acctislng  the  security  police  of 
having  developed  "Independent  power  beyond 
the  control  of  the  party."  Red  Boss  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  announced  a  major  change. 

He  put  the  security  police  under  a  new 
OouncU  of  State  Security  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  will  supervise  its  activities. 

"No  citizen  can  be  arrested."  Ceausescu 
aald,  "without  a  proper  case  against  him.  .  .  . 
No  activist  or  party  member  can  be  arrested 
without  the  approval  of  the  party  organs." 

He  called  on  the  security  system  "to  respect 
the  legitimate  right  of  citizens  to  voice  criti- 
cism of  government  errors." 

It  sounds  fine.  Correspondents  in  Bucharest 
caU  this  "the  most  significant  development 


in  recent  years."  Some  conclude  this  means 
"wider  guarantees  to  the  citizenry." 

Exile  leaders  and  students  of  Communists 
laws  scoff  at  such  optimism. 

They  point  out  that  every  Communist  con- 
stitution guarantees  a  wide  range  of  rights 
and  freedoms  to  its  citizenry,  but  such  rights 
and  liberties  exist  only  on  paper.  They  are 
seldom  implemented. 

Jurist  in  Washington  point  out  that  the 
statement  that  no  citizen  can  be  arrested 
•without  a  proper  case  against  him,"  leaves  a 
wide  loophole.  Who  pays  what  "a  proper  case" 
involves? 

Technically  the  right  to  criticize  govern- 
ment errors  has  always  existed,  they  add. 

Critics  of  the  regime  have  unvariably 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  they  were  severely 
prosecuted  for  any  such  criticism  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  endangering  "the 
secvirity  of  the  state." 

Jurists  stress  that  police  shake-ups  have 
been  a  feature  In  every  Communist  regime. 
from  Jagoda  to  Beria  in  the  USSE  to  Ran- 
iLovlc  in  Yugoelavla.  No  p>ollce  "reform"  has 
yet  done  anything  to  bring  real  freedom. 

Even  In  Tito's  Yugoelavla.  so  much  bsUly- 
hooed  for  Its  alleged  "Uberallzatlon,"  Mihajlo 
Mhlajlov  is  in  prison  simply  t>ecau8e  he  at- 
tempted to  print  an  opposition  magazine — a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Yugoslav  Constitu- 
tion. He.  too,  was  accused  of  endangering  the 
security  of  the  State. 

The  real  significance  of  the  Romanian 
shake-up  is  a  consolidation  In  power  of 
Ceausecu's  regime.  It  eliminates  potential 
police  opposition  to  his  leadership. 

The  key  is  the  rule  which  forbids  the  arrest 
without  approval  of  party  organs  of  "any 
party  member."  This  insiu^s  that  the  police 
can  never  threaten  Ceausescu  and  his  regime. 
With  the  police  under  his  control,  Ceau- 
sescu has  now  total  pnjwer  similar  to  that 
of  Stalin. 

•What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  man 
in  the  street  that  the  police  is  autonomous 
or  under  Party  control?"  said  Constantlne 
Vlsolanu,  chairman  of  the  exUe  Romania 
National  Committee. 

"The  police  is  not  there  to  protect  the 
citizen,  it  is  there  to  maintain  the  Party  in 
power.  As  long  as  a  citizen  can  be  arrested 
and  proescuted  under  the  guise  of  "endan- 
gering the  seciu-ity  of  the  state"  he  has  no 
protection." 


VISTA  Volunteer 
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Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Independent-Press-Telegram,  ori 
July  9,  concerning  the  work  of  Mrs.  Lillie 
Cooper,  a  VISTA  volunteer  from  Orange 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Cooper's  story  shows  not  only  the 
success  of  VISTA'S  operations,  but  also 
that  opportunities  exist  for  older  citizens 
to  remain  useful  contributors  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  society.  All  that  needs  to  be 
done  Is  to  make  them  aware  of  these 
opportunities  and  encourage  them  to 
utilize  their  capabilities  in  tills  manner, 
as  Mrs.  Cooper  has  done.  The  article 
lollows : 

A  Grandmother  Finds  New  Jot   in   Life 

As  a  vista  Voltjnteer 
(By  Betty  Murphy) 
One  might  think  that  a  68-year-oJd  mother 
™  nme  children  and  grandmother  of  20,  who 


worked  as  a  fashion  consultant,  dress  fitter 
and  sewing  teacher  for  more  than  30  years 
after  her  husband's  death  In  1932.  would 
want  to  retire  and  relax  lof  the  rest  of  her 
years. 

Not  Mrs.  Lillie  Cooper.  She  tried  retiring 
In  1963  and  ended  up  keeping  house  for  two 
daughters  and  two  teen-age  granddaughters 
in  Costa  Mesa.  Two  years  later,  she  suddenly 
announced  to  her  daughters:  "I've  a  surprtse 
for  you— I've  Jointed  VISTA." 

Her  decision  didn't  come  about  entirely 
because  she  was  bored  with  cleaning  the 
house,  mowing  the  lawn  and  tending  the 
gardens.  "I  like  to  keep  house  and  I  love 
my  family,"  she  says.  "But  I  wanted  to  do 
something  else,  and  not  dress  fitting.  After 
working  so  many  years  with  beautiful  women 
and  their  expensive  dresses,  you  wonder  if 
there  is  anything  else  in  the  world  besides 
clothee." 

Mrs.  Cooper  had  applied  to  the  Peace 
Corps  before  she  heard  about  VISTA  (Vol- 
unteers In  Service  to  America),  but  when 
she  took  her  physical  exsimination  she  was 
informed  that  she  had  a  bad  heart.  Etoubt- 
Ing  this  report,  she  consulted  another  doctor 
who  said  her  heart  was  as  sound  as  a  16- 
year-old 's.  The  first  doctor  later  informed 
her  that  his  electro-cardiograph  machine  had 
been  broken  at  the  time  of  her  exam,  but 
by  then  she  had  decided  to  Join  VISTA  In- 
stead of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  January  1966,  following  six  weeks'  train- 
ing at  the  University  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Cooper 
was  assigned  by  the  Northwest  New  Mexico 
Economic  Opporttinity  Council  to  San 
Rafael,  N.M.,  a  community  of  about  900 
Spanish-Americans  70  miles  from  Albuquer- 
que. She  arrived  with  pneumonia  and  was 
hospitalized  for  six  days,  but  didn't  let  that, 
or  the  fact  that  she  didn't  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish,  deter  her  from  her  VISTA  service. 
When  she  got  out  of  the  hospital,  she 
found  a  small  vacant  house  on  the  San  Rafael 
highway,  the  only  sizable  thoroughfare  In 
the  town.  However,  it  had  been  unoccupied 
for  so  long  that  the  window  frames  had 
warped,  caiosing  the  glass  panes  to  break, 
and  the  wind  blew  in  drifts  of  sand  in  every 
room.  Some  were  dunes  several  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Cooper's  house  cleaning  days  weren't 
over,  after  all. 

She  almost  wished  she  was  back  in  Costa 
Mesa  after  she  and  some  helpful  neighbors 
finished  digging  the  sand  out  and  found  that 
the  filthy  floor  was  warped  to  a  peak  in  the 
middle  and  the  whole  house  dipped  to  one 
side.  However,  she  decided  "to  lean  with  it" 
and  scoured  the  house  three  timee,  found 
irregular-shaped  glass  panes  for  the  warped 
windows  and  an  old  phone  booth  for  a  stall 
shower.  "I  spent  one  of  the  happiest  years 
of  my  life  in  that  house."  she  now  maintains. 
Some  of  her  work  In  San  Rafael  was  in  com- 
munity action — assisting  In  neighborhood 
improvement  projects.  She  also  tutored  chil- 
dren, taught  mothers  home  economy  and 
created  more  work  with  her  needle.  Despite 
having  given  up  her  sewing  career,  she 
taught  practically  the  whole  town  how  to 
sew.  She  organized  knitting  and  crocheting 
classes  for  many  of  the  women  and  older 
girls,  and  even  taught  young  boys  how  to 
sew  buttons,  mend  shirts  and  dam  socks. 

Even  though  some  of  the  residents  didn't 
speak  any  English  and  Mrs.  Cooper  never 
learned  very  much  Spanish,  she  didn't  have 
any  problems  in  communication.  One  of  her 
most  frequent  visitors  was  going  deaf  and 
only  .-jpoke  Spanish— "and  we  got  along  Just 
fine,"  said  Mrs.  Cooper. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  now  serving  her  second  year 
with  VISTA  in  Wilcox.  Ariz.,  left  many 
friends  in  San  Rafael  and  hopes  someday 
to  return  and  live  the  rest  of  her  life  there. 
The  townspeople  echo  this  wish.  Six  teen- 
age boys  m  particular  made  sure  she 
wouldn't  forget  them  by  crocheting  her  a 
magnificent  afghan  blanket  for  Christmas. 
They  spent  months  on  the  Job  and  would 
frequently   work  on  squares   while   vUitlng 


Mrs.  Cooper,  pretending  that  the  cover  was 
"a  gift  for  grandmother." 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  more  fortunate  with  her 
living  quarters  in  Wilcox  than  In  San  Rafael. 
Two  days  after  she  arrived  on  Feb.  9,  she 
located  an  immaculate  little  white  house 
eight  blocks  from  the  day  care  center  where 
she  Is  assigned  by  the  Arizona  Migrant  Op- 
portunity Program  (MOP) .  AU  ahe  had  to  do 
was  plant  grass,  and  a  few  flower  gardens, 
build  a  blrdbath  and  a  rock  and  broken 
bottle  garden,  and  decorate  the  three-room 
house  with  New  Mexican  treasures. 

She  walks  the  eight  blocks  every  week- 
day to  the  day  care  center,  where  she  looks 
after  a  group  of  about  twenty  2-  and  3-year- 
olds.  Two  of  the  three  aides  she  works  with 
and  many  of  the  children  are  Spanish- 
American  and  speak  little  English.  Again. 
Mrs.  Cooper  has  no  problem  communicating 
with  them.  "Where  children  are  Involved,  you 
don't  need  a  common  language,"  she  ex- 
plains. 

Her  needle  is  getting  plenty  of  work  In 
WUcox,  too.  She  made  28  bibs  for  her  day 
care  babies  out  of  an  old  shower  curtain, 
and  Is  finishing  more  than  100  sheets  for 
their  cribs.  She  also  makes  dresses  for  "the 
little  girls  who  need  them  the  most,"  and 
plana  to  teach  a  group  of  aides  and  migrant 
mothers  how  to  sew. 

"Sewing  tias  been  too  much  a  part  of  my 
life  not  to  use  it,"  she  says.  She  first  learned 
to  sew  In  her  native  AmarUlo,  Tex.,  from  her 
mother,  an  expert  seamstress  who  made 
clothes  for  her  nine  children.  When  she 
moved  to  KlngsvlUe,  Ont.,  with  her  Canadian 
husband,  John  Cooper,  she  made  clothes  for 
her  nine  children.  Her  husband  died  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  her  youngest  daughter  and 
they  both  started  school  at  the  same  time — • 
the  daughter  In  kindergarten  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  In  the  Academy  Sapho,  a  French  dress 
designing  school  across  the  border  In  Detroit. 
She  graduated  in  1939  and  moved  the  family 
to  Detroit  where  she  taught  sewing  and 
worked  as  a  style  consultant  and  fitter  In 
fashion  salons.  She  also  sewed  for  several 
California  dress  shops  before  she  "retired" 
four  years  ago. 


Toward  a  Healthier  Economy 
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OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP   TENNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1967 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
7  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  contained 
a  most  instructive  article  on  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  Ihe  Nation's  economy  by 
Milton  Friedman.  Because  of  recent  ad- 
ministration proposals — notably  the  10- 
percent  surtax  on  Income — which  would 
have  serious,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts,  detrimental  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. I  feel  that  this  article  is  particu- 
larly valuable  and  timely,  and  Include  It 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Fiscal  REsPONsiBn.rrr 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1967,  the  Federal  government  ran  a  deficit 
of  about  $10  billion.  And  this  may  be  only  a 
mild  foretaste  of  things  to  come.  On  present 
projections,  the  client  year's  deficit  is  likely 
to  be  two  or  three  times  as  large.  What  does 
fiscal  responsibility  call  for  in  the  face  of 
these  staggering  deficits? 

At  first  glance,  the  answer  seems  straight- 
forward: restraint  in  spending  and  higher 
taxes.  That  is  why  there  is  a  "Rising  Consen- 
sus for  a  Tax  Hike"  (Newsweek,  July  24). 

In    my    opinion,    this   Is    a   shortsighted 
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anawer.  The  deficit  In  the  Federal  budget  Is 
only  a  symptom  of  a  more  deep-seated 
malady:  the  size  of  government  spending. 

When  the  Administration  urges  higher 
taxes,  it  points  to  Vietnam  aa  the  source  of 
the  deficit.  That  Is  a  half-truth.  Of  course,  if 
military  spending  were  lower — and  other 
spending  the  same — the  deficit  would  be 
smaller.  But  civilian  spending  too  has  been 
rising  rapidly — as  the  Administration  proudly 
proclaims  when  it  seeks  to  calm  the  liberal 
critics  of  it«  Vietnam  policy.  And  this  rise 
has  been  reinforced  by  growing  spending  by 
state  and  local  governments. 

All  in  all.  we  work  from  Jan.  1  to  nearly 
the  end  of  April  to  furnish  the  wherewithal 
for  government  sjjendlng;  only  then  can  we 
turn  to  providing  for  our  private  needs. 

TAXES    AND    SPENDING 

This  situation  would  be  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  even  if  we  were  getting  our  moneys 
worth  from  present  government  spending. 
But  there  Is  scarce  a  man  so  rash  as  to  say 
that  we  are.  Most  of  us  regard  high  military 
spending  as  a  necessary  evil.  But  even  many 
proponents  of  big  government  are  having 
second  thoughts  about  numerous  civilian 
programs — from  the  agricultural  subsidies  of 
the  New  Deal  to  the  zooming  welfare  meas- 
ures of  the  Great  Society.  Time  and  again, 
extravagant  promises  have  been  made  that 
this  or  that  expensive  program  will  solve  this 
or  that  social  problem.  And  time  and  again, 
the  result  Is  that  both  costs  and  problems 
multiply. 

But  what  relevance  does  this  have  to 
taxes?  If  we  adopt  such  programs,  does  not 
fiscal  responsibility  at  least  call  for  imposing 
taxes  to  pay  for  them?  The  answer  Is  that 
postwar  experience  has  demonstrated  two 
things.  First,  that  Congress  will  spend  what- 
ever the  tax  system  will  raise — plus  a  little 
(and  recently,  a  lot)  more.  Second,  that,  sur- 
prising as  It  seems,  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
get  taxes  down  once  they  are  raised.  The 
special  Interests  created  by  government 
spending  have  proved  more  potent  than  the 
general  Interest  In  tax  reduction. 

If  taxes  are  raised  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  deficit,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  a  higher 
norm  for  government  spending.  Deficits  will 
again  mount  and  the  process  will  be  re- 
peated. 

If  government  spending  can  be  restrained. 
growth  In  the  economy  will,  at  present  tax 
rates,  add  enough  to  revenues  In  a  few 
years  to  eliminate  the  deficit  and  even  to 
permit  tax  reduction.  This  Is  a  big  If.  But  let 
taxes  be  raised  and  there  Is  no  If  about  It  at 
all.  The  deficits  can  be  temporary;  higher 
taxes  are  almost  certain  to  be  permanent. 

DEPICrrS    AND    INFLATION 

If  we  do  not  cut  spending  and  do  not  raise 
taxes,  will  not  the  large  Interim  deficits  pro- 
duce severe  Inflation? 

Deficits  have  often  been  connected  with 
Inflation,  but  they  need  not  be.  Deficits  were 
large  In  1931  and  1932  when  prices  were  fall- 
ing drastically.  There  was  a  surplus  In  1919- 
20  when  prices  were  rising  rapidly.  Whether 
deficits  produce  Inflation  depends  on  how 
they  are  financed.  If,  as  so  often  happens, 
they  are  financed  by  creating  money,  they 
unquestionably  do  produce  inflationary  pres- 
sure. If  they  are  financed  by  borrowing  from 
the  public,  at  whatever  interest  rates  are 
necessary,  they  may  still  exert  some  minor 
inflationary  pressure.  However,  their  major 
effect  will  be  to  make  Interest  rates  higher 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  A  short  spell 
of  high  interest  rates  is  vastly  to  be  preferred 
to  a  long  spell  of  high  taxes. 

Those  of  VIS  who  believe  that  government 
has  reached  a  size  at  which  it  threatens  to 
become  our  master  rather  than  our  servant 
should  therefore  (1)  oppose  any  tax  increase: 
(2)  press  for  expenditure  cuts;  (3)  accept 
large  deficits  as  the  lesser  of  evils;  (4)  favor 
the  financing  of  these  deficits  by  borrowing 
from  the  public  rather  than  by  undue  crea- 
tion of  money;  and  (5)  urge  the  elimination 


of  artificial  ceilings  on  the  rate  of  Interest 
at  which  the  government  may  borrow  In  or- 
der to  foster  this  objective. 

In  the  long  view,  that  Is  the  course  of  true 
fiscal  responsibility. 


Nobody  Paid  My  Way— I  Worked  Because 
I  Wanted  an  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix. 
I  include  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
August  4  issue  of  the  Richmond  County 
Journal,  a  newspaper  published  in  Rock- 
ingham, N.C.,  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  here  In  Con- 
gress. This  article  discloses  how  a  young 
Negro  boy  of  poor  but  respectable  and 
Christian  parentage,  without  money, 
scholarship,  loan,  or  other  outside  help, 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  made 
good  in  his  chosen  field  of  activity. 

This  young  Negro  boy  is  now  Maj. 
Booker  T.  McManus.  and  recently  he 
came  back  to  Richmond  County  to  visit 
relatives  and  friends.  It  was  while  he  was 
there  on  that  visit  that  he  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  reporter  of  the  Richmond 
County  Journal.  The  story  of  how  Maj. 
Booker  T.  McManus  pulled  himself  up 
by  his  own  bootstraps  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  our  country, 
white  as  well  as  Negro,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  include  that  story  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  invite  attention  partic- 
ularly to  Major  McManus'  words  of  ad- 
vice to  the  youth  of  our  land  as  contained 
in  the  closing  parp.graph  of  the  attached 
article.  The  article  follows: 
Nobody  Paid  My  Way.  I  Worked  Because  I 
Wanted  an  Education 
(By  Reese  Dutton) 

A  1950  Capitol  Highway  High  School  grad- 
uate from  Hamlet  came  home  this  week  to 
visit  after  a  17-year  absence,  a  trip  around 
the  world,  with  a  gleam  In  his  eye  that  lets 
you  know  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  success. 

He  is  Major  Booker  T.  McManus  of  the  U.S. 
Army  from  where  he  has  earned  the  rank  of 
major  from  2nd  lleutenauit  in  12  short  years 
after  graduating  from  the  Virginia  State  Col- 
lege In  Petersburg.  Va. 

Major  McManus  who  has  numerous  family 
connections  in  the  area.  Including  his  sister, 
Zulee  M.  Samuels  (a  professional  dressmak- 
er) of  Hunter  Circle  In  Rockingham,  said  in 
an  Interview  that  he  was  still  In  love  with  the 
sand  around  Rockingham  and  Hamlet  and 
that  It  was  basically  the  same  grit  that  be 
ran  errands  In  for  his  late  father  and  learned 
to  work — the  secret  of  being  able  to  get  some- 
where In  the  world. 

The  major  proudly  speaks  of  his  family  and 
the  sacrifice  they  made  In  his  climb  to  his 
professional  status  and  shows  extraordinary 
devotion  (or  his  mother,  Mrs.  Janic  B.  Mc- 
Manus (Who  Is  67-year8  young)  of  Hamlet, 
and  his  Ave  brothers  and  two  sisters  that 
have  made  It  quite  well  in  their  respective 
professions. 

Major  McManus  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  family  background  but  his  sister,  Zulee, 
chimed  In  and  said,  "there  is  only  one  In  the 
family  that  smokes,  we  were  raised  by  the 
'Oolden  Rule'  and  the  highest  of  morals — 


sure  we  are  proud  of  our  heritage  ...  It  is  not 
a  tradition  but  the  only  way  of  life  and  not 
one  of  those  rules  would  we  care  to  change " 
Lending  a  voice  to  the  McManus  family 
faith,  the  m»Jor  said,  "our  father  was  th« 
Rev.  B.  F.  McManus,  a  Missionary  Baptist 
preacher  that  lived  and  walked  by  the  gospel 
he  preached,  and  died  by  the  truth  in  the 
Holy  Bible  that  has  inspired  us  all  down 
through  the  years." 

The  towering,  six-feet-four  soldier,  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  deep  religious  convictiong 
that  the  service  of  his  country,  or  hi.s  sur- 
roundings, have  been  unable  to  change. 
"When  a  boy  or  girl  comes  home  from  any 
branch  of  the  service  and  uses  his  past  expe- 
riences as  an  alibi  to  his  trlfleness  and  ex- 
cessive Indulgence  of  one's  sensual  desires, 
they  are  simply  using  it  as  a  crutch  or  fig 
leaf  garment  which  clearly  exposes  their  In- 
tent from  within  which  could  date  back  to 
childhood  environment  and  not  from  the 
habitat  from  whence  they  came."  the  major 
said  boastfully. 

The  35-year-old  major  worked  his  way 
through  college  where  his  wife  now  teachw 
and  where  they  make  their  home  with  two 
children  In  Petersburg.  He  has  a  trained 
baritone  voice  that  Is  detectable  In  his  speech 
that  began  as  a  student  In  the  Junior  choir 
at  his  church  in  Hamlet  and  echoed  around 
the  world  in  service  choruses. 

He  has  been  in  and  out  of  school  in  the 
Army  since  his  graduation  from  Virginia  to 
France  via  Korea  and  htis  had  honors  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  performances  while  in 
command  of  various  units  around  the  world 
that  Include  p»ersonal  salutations  from  gen- 
erals to  heads  of  state. 

He  wears  the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
the  Senior  Parachutist  Badge  (over  60 
Jumps) ,  and  Is  presently  being  recommended 
for  the  Legion  of  Merit  Award. 

Where  is  he  going  from  here?  Back  to 
school  as  a  Quartermaster  instructor  for  s\ip- 
ply  depot  personnel  around  the  world 

He  had  a  few  parting  words  for  the  youth 
of  today  that  have  apparently  become  so 
restless  and  despondent.  They  were  spoken 
by  the  major  as  follows:  "Select  a  goal  worthr 
to  work  toward,  develop  a  self  fit  to  live  with. 
select  and  practice  a  Christian  faith  sufficient 
to  live  and  die  by.  a  philosophy  of  life  that's 
meaningful,  and  last  but  certainly  not 
least — don't  become  a  puppet  to  the  vocals " 


Seventy  Percent  of  Our  People  Crowded 
Into  1  Percent  of  the  Land:  Demo- 
graphic Collision  of  Man  and  Environ- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  obvious  needs  of  our 
time  \s  to  slow  the  outmigration  of  popu- 
lation from  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
to  our  already  overcrowded  and  con- 
gested big  cities. 

In  this  cormection  the  Washington 
Post  in  an  editorial  on  August  13  last 
outlined  the  dangers  of  the  "Demo- 
graphic Collision" — the  conflict  between 
man  In  the  city  and  his  environment. 

The  editorial  commends  a  speech 
made  by  Secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  has 
l>een  preaching  the  gospel  of  rural  and 
smalltown  development  from  coast  to 
oo&st. 
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Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally in  this  most  important  subject,  I 
gsk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  along  with  a  commentary  by 
Eric  Wentworth  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  the  relationship  of 

rural  and  urban  problems. 
The  articles  follow : 

Demographic  Collision 
A  Utile-noticed  speech  by  Secretary  Free- 
man the  other  day  to  the  National  Ltoague 
of  Ciues  contains  what  may  well  prove  to 
be,  in  the  long  reach  of  our  national  evolu- 
tion, the  wisest  words  yet  spoken  on  oar 
current  malaise.  Mr.  Freeman  sees  tiie  vio- 
lence of  recent  weeks  as  a  collision  of  man 
with  his  environment.  Its  origin  runs  back 
St  least  50  years  when  millions  ot  young 
men  in  rural  America  were  uprooted  by  World 
War  I.  They  began  what  Mr.  Freeman  calls 
"the  50-year  march  to  the  cities"  which  has 
DOW  produced  so  much  misery,  disillusion- 
ment and  violence. 

While  this  great  migration  has  been  taking 
place  the  country  has  given  far  too  little 
thought  to  it.  Nearly  600,000  persona  a  year 
have  been  flowing  into  the  cities,  most  of 
them  displaced  from  the  countryside,  em  Sec- 
retary Freeman  acknowledges,  by  the  revo- 
lution in  agricultural  technology.  They  have 
gone  to  the  cities  In  search  of  a  better  life, 
but  what  they  have  usually  found  has  been 
poverty,  slums  and  only  the  dregs  of  urban 
living.  In  a  very  real  sense  they  are  refugees 
from  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 

The  result  Is  that  70  per  cent  of  our  peo- 
ple are  Jammed  Into  1  per  cent  of  our  land — 
the  1  per  cent  that  Is  largely  covered  by, 
macadam,  houses,  factories  and  places  of 
business.  Many  have  found  Jobs  but  largely 
of  the  low-Income  varieties  because  the  new- 
comers usually  lack  the  skills  that  most  In- 
dustrial employment  requires.  So  the  glamor 
of  the  city  that  once  lured  them  faules  Into 
the  sodden  dullness  of  ghettos,  smog  and  so- 
cial decay. 

For  some  years  the  country  has  been  vague- 
ly aware  of  this  demographic  revolution  but 
has  done  very  little  about  it.  Further  concen- 
tration of  f>eople  has  seemed  inevitable.  But 
What  will  happen  if  this  trend  Is  allowed  to 
run  Its  course  until  the  turn  of  the  century 
when  the  country  will  have  another  100  mil- 
lion i>ersons  to  house  and  to  absorb  Into  its 
social  structure?  WIU  they.  too.  be  crowded 
Into  our  five  vast  strip  cities? 

It  Is  this  prospect  of  "an  airless,  water- 
less. Joyless — and  perhaps  hopeless — exist- 
ence" In  a  metamegalopolls  of  the  year  2000 
that  frightens  Secretary  Freeman.  And  so 
he  has  pointedly  raised  the  basic  question: 
"Should  WB  try  to  check  the  accelerated 
movement  of  people  from  country  to  city?" 

Six  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  sponsor- 
ing a  symposium  designed  to  bring  together 
"the  best  minds  in  the  world"  to  discuss 
this  problem  in  Washington  next  December. 
As  for  Mr.  Freeman,  he  has  already  com- 
mitted himself  to  pursuit  of  an  urban-rural 
balance  that  will  save  the  cities  from  de- 
•troylng  themselves.  He  la  not  of  course  rec- 
ommending that  the  rural  refugees  be  sent 
liack  to  the  farm  where  they  have  been  dis- 
placed by  machinery.  But  he  does  see  a 
brighter  future  for  the  rootless  millions  In 
towns  and  small  cities  where  Industrial  Jobs 
can  be  provided  without  the  high  costs,  the 
congestion  and  the  social  overheating  that 
nave  become  so  common  In  the  large  cities. 

The  Secretary  suggests  giving  "a  high  In- 
Testment  priority  to  building  up  opportu- 
nity In  rural  America"  and  points  to  what 
•ome  small  cities  have  accomplished.  But  the 
cWef  significance  of  his  speech  does  not  lie 
la  any  specific  recommendations.  Rather,  It 
M  to  be  found  la  his  impressive  call  for  a 
Change  of  direction.  It  Is  not  necessary  for 
^  rich,  resourceful  and  powerful  coun- 
ty to  strangle  Itself  In  its  own  congestion. 


The  warning  signals  that  have  been  sounded 
In  one  large  city  after  another  should  set 
the  whole  country  to  thinking  about  ways 
and  means  of  getting  off  this  collision  course 
with  our  environment. 

Freeman  Concocts  a  Cttre:  Acriculturb 
Secretary  Li.vks  Citt  Problems  With 
Those  of  Country  Cousins 

I  By  Eric  Wentworth) 
Among  the  physicians  prescribing  salves, 
ointments,  lotions  or  plUs  to  ease  America's 
outbreak  of  angry  urban  sores  is  Orville  L. 
Freeman,  the  irrepressible  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Freeman,  by  the  nature  of  his  Job,  is  a 
specialist  and  seeks  equal  billing  for  his 
specialty  in  whatever  treatments  are  under- 
taken^ 

"The  ills  of  the  city."  he  argues  In  the 
wake  of  violence  in  Newark.  Detroit  and  other 
urban  areas,  "can  never  be  cured  In  the 
city  alone.  It  will  take  action  In  both  rural 
America  and  the  cities." 

The  Freeman  diagnosis  takes  note  of  two 
linked  problems  which  he  describes.  In  Jargon 
befitting  a  medical  professional,  as  "rural  de- 
population and  urban  impaction." 

He  says  that  between  500.000  and  600.000 
people  are  quitting  the  countryside  each  year 
and  moving  to  the  cities.  They  add  to  the 
burdens  on  municipal  services  and  many 
Incur  new  burdens  and  frustrations  of  their 
own. 

To  Freeman.  It's  "a  tragic  waste  of  human 
lives  and  of  land"  that  more  than  seven  of 
every  ten  Americans  are  Jammed  onto  only 
one  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  real  estate. 

The  country-to-city  migration  has  been 
going  on  for  decades,  and  the  results  are 
visible  not  only  In  crowded  urban  slums  but 
In  countless  rural  communities  that  are 
gradually  becoming  ghost  towns  with  stores 
boarded  up  and  grass  growing  through  neg- 
lected sidewalks. 

Probably  the  main  cause  Is  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity In  the  countryside,  both  for  those  who 
can  find  no  Jobs  and  those  for  whom  the 
available  Jobs  prove  unrewarding 

Not  only  the  rural  poor,  many  of  them 
Southern  Negroes,  are  moving  to  the  cities; 
better-off  young  people,  potential  community 
leaders,  also  Join  the  parade  in  quest  of 
greater  challenge. 

Farming's  technological  revolution,  which 
the  Federal  Governirfent  has  helped  foster,  is 
forcing  millions  off  the  land.  For  example, 
cotton  pickers  and  other  machines  have 
slashed  the  need  for  harvest  labor  on  Missis- 
sippi Delta  farms  from  750.000  man-days  to 
95.000  man -days  In  a  mere  six  years,  Free- 
man reports.  (Production  cutbacks  to  work 
down  a  huge  cotton  surplus  presumably  fig- 
ure here.  too.> 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Fiber  recently  reckoned 
that  only  one  farm  boy  In  ten  can  hope  to 
become  a  commercial  farmer.  The  Commis- 
sion added  that  no  matter  how  much  food 
the  Nation's  farms  are  called  on  to  produce, 
farm  labor  needs  will  decline  by  another  one 
third  by  1980. 

Meanwhile,  rural  America  is  lagging  on 
other  fronts:  roads,  schools,  housing,  health 
care. 

While  much  has  been  written  about  the 
plights  of  Indians.  Mississippi's  hungry  share- 
croppers and  Appalachla's  Jobless  ex-coal 
miners,  rarely  if  ever  do  the  afflictions  of 
rural  America  approach  the  drama  of  recent 
ghetto  violence.  But  there  are  real  problems 
nevertheless. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  staged 
a  milk  strike  earlier  this  year  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  dairy  farmers'  profit  pinch. 

In  June,  a  band  of  Spanish -Americana 
raided  a  county  courthouse  In  northern  New 
Mexico.  Those  who  peered  behind  the  inci- 
dent glimpsed  sorry  living  conditions  In  that 
area's  remote  mountain  hamlets. 

Though  Freeman  repeatedly  calls  attention 
to   the   needs   of  country  folk — and  aome- 


times  is  criticized  for  failing  to  do  more  for 
them — rural  America  has  relatively  few 
champions  in  Washington  and  Is  gradually 
losing  whatever  political  clout  It  once  en- 
Joyed  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  study  by  Congressional  Quarterly  showed 
212  "rural"  (by  one  definition)  House  seats 
out  of  a  total  of  435  in  the  1961-62  Congress, 
trimmed  by  redistricting  to  203  seats  Ln  the 
Congress  thui  followed.  Continuing  shrinkage 
is  in  the  cards. 

The  human  tide  flowing  into'  the  cities 
cannot  be  reversed,  but  if  Freeman  has  his 
way  it  can  at  least  be  slowed. 

His  prescription  for  urban  sickness  Involves 
a  "national  policy  of  urban-rural  balance." 
It's  vague  concept  at  best,  but  Freeman  uses 
it  to  stress  the  links  between  depressing  con- 
ditions in  the  countryside  and  the  frustrat- 
ing and  at  times  traumatic  results  when 
millions  of  ex-rural  dwellers  "pile  up"  In 
crowded  cities. 

He  has  announced,  to  promote  this  Idea, 
a  December  symposium  of  planners,  sociol- 
ogists, economists  and  other  experts  in  Wash- 
ington as  "a  first  Infant  step  toward  chart- 
ing a  national  course  for  our  people  and 
their  land." 

To  be  sure,  rtiral  problems  have  been  stud- 
ted  and  restudled  over  the  yeare.  Develop- 
ment plans  have  been  drawn  and  redrawn. 

Washington  has  managed  to  produce  (by 
one  count)  197  programs  that  promise  aid 
to  rural  areas.  And  yet,  funding  falls  far 
short  of  needs. 

While  there  have  been  "rural  renaissance" 
success  stories  In  some  communities  where 
local  leaders  pitch  in  and  have  a  knack  for 
Federal  "grantsmanship,"  there  have  also 
been  confusion  and  disappointment  else- 
where when  hoped-for  Government  dollars 
weren't  forthcoming. 

The  Freeman  prescription  calls  for  setting 
a  higher  national  priority  on  Government 
Investments  In  rural  areas,  to  Improve  public 
services  and  facilities,  to  help  create  more 
Jobs  and  generally  to  make  the  countryside 
a  more  Inviting  alternative  to  city  life. 


National  Aeronautict  and  Space  Admin- 
istratioB  Appropriation  BUI,  1968 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  12474)  making 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  cut 
the  NASA  budget  by  an  additional  $100 
million.  Adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  deal  our  space  program  a  woimd 
from  which  it  would  be  hard  to  recover. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reduction  of 
the  NASA  authorization  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  me,  but  all  our  actions  in  this  Congress 
are  affected  by  the  long  shadow  of  Viet- 
nam. Our  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics made  an  extremely  careful  re- 
view of  all  of  the  projects  in  the  Nation's 
space  program  during  the  authorization 
hearings  held  over  a  period  of  many 
weeks,  beginning  in  February  of  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress.  Three  standing 
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subcommittees  of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  met  simultaneously 
virtually  every  day  of  the  week  during 
that  period.  In  my  opinion,  our  commit- 
tee extensively  pruned  the  space  agency's 
budget  request,  but  with  discernment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was,  I 
think,  not  quite  so  discerning.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  has  done  an  honest  job 
with  respect  to  the  bill  before  the  House 
today,  and  I  intend  to  vote  for  that  bill, 
however  reluctantly. 

Reluctantly  because  I  fear  that  a  re- 
duction of  a  half-billion  doUars  in 
NASA's  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  loss  of  momentum 
in  the  Nation's  space  program,  and  may 
even  jeopardize  America's  supremacy  in 
space  exploration.  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  it  took  Amer- 
ica 10  years  to  develop  our  present  capa- 
bility whereby  we  can  now  make  claim 
to  leadership  in  space  in  many  fields. 

I  am  satisned  that  in  the  long  view  of 
history  the  American  space  effort  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
undertakings  of  our  generation.  Fiscal 
year  1968  may  be  remembered  as  the 
nadir  in  this  important  program's  course 
of  development. 

I  look  hopefully  to  the  time  when  the 
long  shadow  of  Vietnam  Is  lifted,  per- 
mitting a  reversal  of  the  current  trend 
In  the  funding  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram, so  that  NASA's  activities  may 
again  move  on  apace. 


Tthombe  Return  to  Congo  Would  Be 
Travesty  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  col- 
umnist Michael  Ward,  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  August  10  edition  of  the 
La  Grange  Park,  HI.,  Suburban  life,  very 
effectively  discussed  the  kidnaping  of 
former  Premier  Moise  Tshombe. 

The  article  follows : 

Tshombe  Return  to  Congo  Would  Be 
Travesty  of  Law 
(By  Michael  Wacri) 

It  would  be  a  travesty  of  Jiistlce  and  a 
mockery  or  international  law  If  Algeria  hands 
over  former  Premier  Molse  Tshombe  to  the 
Congolese  government  an*  certain  death. 

Tshombe,  one  of  Africa's  most  stable  lead- 
ers, was  preparing  the  Congo  for  national 
elections  in  October.  1965,  when  he  was 
thrown  out  of  office  by  President  Kasavuba. 
This  action  was  followed  by  a  coup  by  Gen. 
Mogutu.  the  present  Congolese  ruler. 

Tshombe  sought  and  received  asylimi  in 
Spain.  Mobutu  had  a  military  court  sentence 
him  to  death  In  absentia  last  March.  The 
charges  were  high  treason,  subversive  propa- 
ganda, inciting  and  organizing  rebellion  and 
recruiting  foreign  mercenaries  to  be  used 
against  Mobutu. 

Reliable  sources  have  stated  that  the 
court,  which  reached  the  death  sentence  In 
a  matter  of  minutes,  was  comprised  of  Mo- 
butu's relatives. 

On  June  30,  Tshombe  wa«  aboard  a  char- 
tered British  jet  bound  for  Palma  de  Majorca 


when  armed  kidnappers  diverted  the  aircraft 
to  Algeria. 

The  Algerian  government  has  aided  and 
abetted  this  act  of  piracy  and  kidnapping  by 
imprisoning  Tshombe  against  his  wiU.  The 
Congolese  government  has  asked  Algeria  to 
extradite  the  former  Premier. 

Algeria  hiis  said  that  It  will  do  so  although, 
at  this  writing.  Tshombe  Is  still  being  held 
by  the  Algerian  government,  which  has  no 
extradition  treaty  or  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Congo. 

A  Chicago  lawyer.  Luis  Kutner,  who  Is  rep- 
resenting Tshombe  in  this  case,  does  not 
think  his  client  will  be  extradited. 

•Unless  Algeria  says  to  the  world  that  it 
Is  lawless."  he  said.  "Tshombe  will  not,  In 
my  opinion,  be  turned  over  to  Congolese 
authorities. " 

To  prevent  such  a  move,  Kutner  has  filed 
a  petition  of  world  habeas  corpus  before  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  and  with  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees. 

Kutner.  the  originator  of  the  world 
habeas  corpus  procedure  and  long  Involved 
In  the  struggle  for  the  rule  of  law  to  prevail 
in  International  disputes,  pointed  out  that 
his  petition  already  has  the  support  of  65 
chief  justices  and  leading  bar  associations 
throughout  the  world. 

"Even  the  Russians  have  not  objected  to 
It,"  he  said. 

Although  Algeria  has  given  no  reason  for 
its  Illegal  action.  Kutner  believes  Tshombe  Is 
being  used  as  a  bargaining  power  In  inter- 
national politics. 

"Israeli  advisers  have  been  working  In  the 
Congo  for  years."  he  declared.  "It  appears 
that  Algeria,  which  supported  Nasser  in  the 
recent  laraell-Arab  conflict,  wants  the 
Congo  to  turn  against  Israel." 

Tshomlse  has  been  a  good  friend  of  the 
West  and  the  type  of  leader  Africa  needs; 
he  wants  to  build  up  his  country,  not  tear 
It  down  a«  too  many  African  leaders  are  al- 
ready doing. 

If  Algeria  and  the  Congo  get  away  with 
this  outrage,  then  no  citizen  of  any  nation 
can  be  sure  of  traveling  In  safety. 


Poverty:  A  Cause  or  Effect 


mand  for  consumer  goods  and  services.  Stiller 
competition  among  business  firms  forces 
lowered  costs  of  operation. 

Why  has  overall  American  purch.'ising 
power  declined?  Because  more  than  a  third 
of  the  average  family  income  now  goes  for 
taxes  at  all  levels  of  government.  The  money 
paid  out  in  taxes  cannot  also  be  spent  for 
goods  and  services.  When  consumer  buying 
slacks  off,  production  foHows  the  pattern  and 
employment  must  suffer  also.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  taxation  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  a  prosperous  private  economy,  and  must 
be  held  in  check  to  cover  only  the  essential 
functions  of  governing. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion.  let's 
give  the  federal  government  the  benefit  ol 
the  doubt  and  assume  It  wants  to  eliminate 
poverty  In  the  slums.  Can  lavish  outlays  of 
"federal  money"  do  what  is  desired?  Even 
when  portiona  of  such  money  are  directed  to 
"Job-creating"  programs?  The  answer  is  an 
unequivocal  no,  because  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  "federal  money"  can  only  consist  of 
money  that  has  been  taxed  away  from  job- 
creating  pvu-chasing  power  that  had  existed 
prior  to  the  tax-bite.  Artificial  creation  of 
jobs  through  political  manipulati'^n  and 
subsidization  by  the  taxpayers  is  literally 
worthless  because  the  tax-drain  on  the  gen- 
eral public  lessens  the  market  for  goods 
produced  by  workers  in  the  artificially-cre- 
ated Jobs. 

The  "liberal,"  who  cannot  (or  refuses  to) 
see  the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect 
and  thinks  only  In  terms  of  Immediacies, 
accuses  the  "conservative"  of  having  no  an- 
swers to  "social  problems."  In  view  of  the 
basic  premises  which  have  been  stated  here, 
our  "answer"  to  any  social  problem  would 
be  to  remove  the  self-gaining  art  of  politics 
from  the  natural  science  of  economics  as 
thoroughly  and  quickly  as  possible.  Once 
this  sacred  cow  Is  removed  from  the  trades, 
the  prosperity  train  can  resume  Its  forward 
Journey  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  every  Amer- 
ican regardless  of  race  or  national  origin. 
The  degree  of  prosperity  enjoyed  by  each  in- 
dividual would  be  dependent  upon  many 
factors  Including  ambition  and  training,  but 
the  overall  economic  environment  will  be 
vastly  improved  for  all  when  the  pwliticians 
and  Ivory-tower  theorists  are  forced  to  stop 
their  damaging  intervention  Into  matter* 
that  are  outside  their  areas  of  competency. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtTlSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  different 
view  on  poverty  is  advanced  by  a  special 
analysis  from  the  Freedom  magazine  for 
July-August,  which  I  insert  for  our  col- 
leagues to  review,  as  follows: 

Fighting  Poverty  Sensiblt 
Everyone  knows  that  poverty  abounds  in 
the  slum  areas  of  our  great  cities.  And  every- 
one should  know  that  slum  conditions  pro- 
vide the  breeding  ground  for  Instigators  of 
violent  insurrection.  If  the  slums  could  be 
transformed  Into  affiuent  neighborhoods  with 
everyone  working  productively,  troublemak- 
ers who  parade  under  the  banner  of  "non- 
violence" would  have  to  become  self-suppwrt- 
Ing. 

Why  not  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  factors 
which  produce  poverty?  Who  lives  in  slums? 
Those  whose  incomes  (usually  welfare)  pre- 
clude their  living  anywhere  else.  Why  are 
they  on  welfare?  Because  many  of  them  are 
"marginal"  workers  who  exceed  the  number 
of  "marginal  jobs"  available.  Why  have  the 
number  of  "marginal  jobs"  not  kept  pace 
with  the  number  of  workers  in  the  labor 
market?  Because  the  decline  in  overall  Amer- 
ican purchasing  power  has  decreased  the  de- 


Time  To  Stop  Being  Nicey-Nice  About 
Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speakei .  con- 
siderable attention  has  been  extended 
the  subject  of  riots  in  our  various  news 
media,  and  while  much  thought  has  been 
centered  on  the  causes  and  cures  of  these 
riots,  little  has  been  done  to  point  up 
the  distress  these  riots  have  visited  upon 
an  innocent  party,  the  general  public. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  written  an 
Interesting  article  on  this  aspect  and  it 
appears  in  the  August  22  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star.  Because  of  the  article's 
timely  nature,  I  am  inserting  it  into  the 
Congressional  Record  and  directing  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  follows: 

Time  To  Btop  Being  "Nicey-Nice"  Abovi 
Riots 

The  thought  occurs,  and  can  no  longer  h 
repressed,  that  Ifs  time  for  some  of  us  »!» 


write  for  a  living  to  stop  writing  so  nicey-nlce 
about  this  summer's  riots  and  the  Negro 
leadership.  This  is  a  summer  of  outrage, 
scored  for  kettle  drums  of  violence;  but  such 
as  our  sense  of  genteel  restraint  that  most 
of  us  have  been  playing  our  typewriters 
pianissimo.  We  have  settled  for  murmuring 
my-my  and  oh-oh,  and  they  certainly  do  have 
grievances,  don't  they. 

Well.  nuts.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  this  country.  Im- 
perfect as  It  Is.  ought  to  put  a  hard  question 
to  large  elements  of  the  Negro  community: 
When  In  the  name  of  God  are  you  people 
going  to  shape  up? 

One  is  tempted  to  exempt  from  the  thrust 
of  that  question  many  thousands  of  Negro 
citizens  who  have  played  no  active  part  in 
the  recent  violence  and  indeed  have  been 
victims  of  It.  They  can't  be  left  out.  Who  has 
given  santuary  to  the  Negro  snipers?  Fellow 
Negroes.  They  share  In  the  guilt. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship? Since  the  first  torch  was  put  to  Newark, 
one  has  waited — and  waited  In  vain — for 
some  high-level  expression  of  shame,  apology, 
contrition.  Non  est.  Perhaps  nothing  was  to 
be  expected  from  H.  Rap  Brown;  his  theme 
Is  "Get  you  some  guns  and  burn  this  town 
down."  The  sullen  Stokely  Carmichael  yearns 
"to  kill  the  whites  first."  But  what  of  Roy 
Wilklns,  Whitney  Young,  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King?  They  are  full  of  excuses,  and 
In  King's  case,  something  more.  It's  all  the 
fault,  says  the  reverend  doctor,  of  "the 
policy-makers  of  white  society."  He  proposes 
massive  strikes  and  sit-ins  to  "dislocate"  the 
cities  without  actually  destroying  them.  He 
will  do  this  "lovingly." 

At  every  hand,  the  cry  goes  up  for  crash 
spending  programs  In  the  slums.  Michigan's 
Rep.  John  Conyers  wants  $30  billion  a  year. 
Most  of  the  money  would  go  toward  jobs  and 
housing.  The  New  Republic  magazine  tells 
us  what  kind  of  Jobs — not  merely  Jobs  for 
"black  waiters,  dishwashers  and  busboys.  but 
Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro  self-respect." 

What's  wrong  with  being  a  waiter,  a  dish- 
washer, or  a  busboy,  if  one  qualifies  for  the 
work?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  perform  these  himible  but  es- 
sential labors.  What's  the  matter  with  a 
teen-ager's  starting  as  a  bootblack?  It's  an 
honest  trade — but  Washington  barbers  are 
desperate  for  bootblacks.  No  colored  boys 
apply. 

And  what  of  "Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro 
self-respect"?  Prom  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  employers  Increasingly  are 
searching  for  Negroes  as  sales  clerks,  bank 
tellers,  draftsmen,  technicians.  They  may  not 
be  overcome  with  altruism;  It  may  be  only 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Com- 
mission breathing  down  their  necks.  But  the 
Jobs  are  there.  Where  are  qualified  Negro 
applicants  to  fill  them? 

The  excuse  is  that  the  "ghetto  schools"  are 
so  bad.  and  the  Negro  teen-agers  so  "Insuf- 
flcently  motivated."  that  they  drop  out.  It's 
a  feeble  excuse.  Many  a  middle-aged  Ameri- 
can looks  at  some  of  these  "ghetto  schools" 
and  Is  dimly  reminded  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  his  own  unfar  nonage.  Others  re- 
call the  pot-stove  schoolhouses  .of  the  coun- 
try. The  opportunity  for  an  education  lies 
within  them.  What's  asked  of  the  Negro? 
Ambition.  Hard  work. 

But  It  is  said  that  the  typical  Negro  has 
no  reason  for  ambition.  He  is  ground  down 
by  three  centuries  of  oppression:  he  sup- 
poses that  society  owes  him  back  pay  at  time 
and  a  half  for  300  years.  It  won't  wash.  The 
typical  Negro  under  discussion  Isn't  300  years 
old;  he's  maybe  15  to  19  years  old.  and  he's 
living  in  a  generation  that  is  light-years 
removed  from  the  17th  Century.  He  has 
more  than  most  other  minorities  have  had: 
A  fighting  chance  In  a  prosperous  land. 

The  cry  Is  that  "ghetto  housing"  Is  so 
bad.  Okay.  Some  of  it  Is  awful.  Some  of  it 
"*  °°t-  But  there  are  twice  as  many  poor 
whites  as  poor  blacks;  the  poor  colored  neigh- 


borhoods of  Watts  and  Detroit  have  their 
counterparts — and  their  rats — in  poor  white 
neighborhoods  across  the  land.  The  blunt 
truth  is  that  self-help  could  cure  at  least 
a  part  of  the  ills.  If  some  of  Jesse  Gray's 
complalners  would  spend  more  time  with  a 
dollar  rake  or  a  50-cent  broom,  and  less  time 
with  a  two-dollar  pint  of  gin.  maybe  a  sense 
of  mutual  respect  would  start  to  grow. 
Heresy,  one  supposes,  to  say  such  things.  But 
they  need  to  be  said. 


An  Editorial  Directed  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  copy  of  "An 
Editorial  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son," written  by  Jack  Stapleton,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Dally  Dunklin  Demo- 
crat, which  also  publishes  a  weekend 
edition,  known  as  the  Missouri  Weekly, 
one  of  the  most  widely  quoted  rural 
newspapers  in  Missouri,  believing  that 
this  editorial  expresses  so  well  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  thinking  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  In  this  10th  District  of 
Missouri.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
a  copy  of  this  editorial  Is  being  furnished 
the  President  by  one  of  our  Senators, 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  at  least  be  permitted  to  know 
what  many  of  the  people  in  this  Nation 
are  thinking  today,  as  so  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Stapleton. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  have  the  time  to  read  all 
of  the  articles  that  are  mailed  to  the 
White  House,  but  at  times  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  some  of  his  advisers  and 
secretaries  try  to  Insulate  and  isolate  the 
President  from  the  views  of  the  public, 
to  the  extent  he  may  be  misinformed 
on  occasions. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  that 
I  had  to  talk  with  the  President,  a  year 
ago  last  February,  when  the  members  of 
the  Missouri  delegation  were  guests  on 
the  President's  plane  on  a  visit  with 
President  Truman  at  Independence,  Mo., 
I  remarked  that  no  one  had  been  able  to 
explain  to  my  satisfaction  why  we  ob- 
served so  many  sanctuaries  In  North 
■Vietnam  which  were  off  limits  to  our 
bombers.  I  was  surprised  then  when  I 
was  informed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
"there  are  no  sanctuaries."  And  I  well 
remember  when  about  C  months  later 
our  bombers  began  making  strikes  at 
what  had  previously  been  off  limits,  and 
from  time  to  time  the  ban  has  been  fur- 
ther lifted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  general 
philosophy  of  Mr.  Stapleton's  letter  to 
the  President,  and  would  like  to  know 
that  someone  In  authority,  either  the 
President  himself,  or  one  of  his  trusted 
advisers,  has  at  least  considered  some 
of  these  suggestions  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 


An  Editorial  to  Prksident  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson 
Hon.  Lyndon  Baines  Jornson. 
President,  United  States  of  America. 
White  House,  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mb.  President :  First  of  aU,  let  us  both 
acknowledge  that  it  is  preeumpiuovis  for  a 
small-city  newsp^er  editorial  to  outline  for 
you  any  degree  of  conduct  this  nation  should 
be  following  In  waging  a  war  in  a  remote 
Southeast  Asian  nation  known  as  South  Viet- 
nam. Our  sources  of  Information,  while  some 
are  the  same,  are  varied,  and  you  have  access 
to  much  more  classified  information  than  do 
our  offices.  You  are,  therefore,  much  better 
informed  about  the  military  strength  of  the 
enemy,  our  own  field  army  capabilities,  our 
firepower  and  other  critical  points  than  are 
we. 

Acknowledging  this,  however,  let  us  start 
with  some  very  basic  points  about  a  war  that 
has  now  been  in  iwxjgress  since  1960,  and  has 
actively  engaged  a  large  number  of  our  armed 
forces  for  the  past  three  years. 

1.  Point  No.  1  is  the  recognition  that  the 
United  States  is  in  Vietnam  not  to  protect 
any  costly  Investments,  for  we  have  few  save 
for  dead  American  heroes;  we  are  not  in  Viet- 
nam to  protect  colonial  IntereBts,  as  were  the 
French,  nor  are  we  seeking  additional  land, 
as  were  the  Chinese  before  the  French.  We 
have  established  a  political  and  military 
beach-head  in  Vietnam  to  stem  communist 
aggression,  committed  both  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  by  communist  irregulars  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  believe  citizens  in  Southeast 
Asia  deserve  as  much  protection  from  com- 
munist aggression  as  do  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope, although  most  Americans  are  more 
firmly  committed  to  the  latter  principle  than 
the  former. 

2.  In  addition  to  seeking  freedom  for  the 
South  Vletnameee.  amd  a  resultant  eetablish- 
ment  of  a  free  government  In  S&lgon.  we  are 
committed,  along  with  our  military  troops 
there,  to  finding  a  suitable  and  satisfactory 
peace  solution  to  a  nation  that  has  been  Ux- 
metned  and  divided  for  too  long.  The  entire 
force  of  the  U.S.  government  now  srtands  be- 
hind the  principle  that  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  Is  not  only  desirable,  but  essential,  and 
should  be  concluded  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

With  these  two  principles  established,  let 
us  examine,  briefly,  some  of  the  facts  In  Viet- 
nam that  affect  these  principles  at  the 
moment. 

First,  we  are  not  winning  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  at  the  moment;  perhaps  we  have 
never  been  militarily  ahead  of  the  commu- 
nists and  most  certainly  we  have  never  been 
politically  ahead  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  Viet  Cong. 

Secondly,  despite  the  continued  escalation 
of  troops  and  military  equipment,  we  fsice 
the  danger  of  being  bogged  down  to  a  point 
that  some  military  experts  believe  the  war 
may  last  for  10  years  or  more.  Quite  frankly, 
we  do  not  share  this  view,  simply  for  the 
reason  we  do  not  believe  Americans  will  sup- 
port a  10-year  war  In  a  nation  such  as  South 
Vietnam. 

Thirdly,  the  national  pulse  at  the  moment 
seems  to  beat  stronger  for  air  escalation  In 
North  Vietnam,  while  a  weaker  pulse  beats 
for  withdrawal.  Immediate  ending  of  bomb- 
ing in  the  north,  and  several  other  lesser 
valid  proposals  for  peace.  At  the  moment, 
the  strategy  has  been  to  bomb  military  areas 
In  the  north  that  generally  are  removed  from 
high  population  areas;  this  plan  has  drawn 
fine  from  a  good  many  Americans  many  of 
whom  do  not  believe  we  are  fighting  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  a  smaller  number  of 
whom  believe  we  are  playing  footsy  vrtth  the 
communists  in  the  North  despite  a  50  per 
cent  Increase  in  casualties  in  the  last  year. 

It  has  taken  all  of  this  to  bring  us  to  our 
proposal  to  you,  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
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For  we  propoee  a  change  In  the  jwesent  TJ-S. 
policy  embodying  these  points: 

1  A  recognition  that  we  must  win  In  South 
Vietnam,  having  already  committed  the  Uvee 
of  16.000  Americana  and  signed  agreements 
to  defend  those  who  feel  the  heel  of 
transgressors. 

2  A  recognition  that  the  present  policy, 
while  perhaps  producing  a  victory  In  10  years, 
will  not  end  the  war  wltiiln  the  foreseeable 
future  without  a  change  In  the  thinking  of 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  who  believe  they  are 
winning  the  war  and  over  a  period  of  time 
will  sap  the  strength  of  the  world's  greatest 
military  power. 

3  A  recognition  that  the  VS.  Is  the  great- 
est miUtary  power  In  the  world  and  should 
not  be  hampered  by  restrictions  which  serve 
to  hamper  this  power  and  decresfie  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  armed  forces. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  In  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  those  who  have 
been  violated  and  reduce  American  casual- 
ties to  the  lowest  possible  point,  begin  a 
pursuit  of  the  war  that  has  for  Its  sole  pur- 
pose total  victory  In  the  shortest  period  of 
time  utUizlng  every  weapon  in  the  American 
arsenal    that    Is   capable   of   defeating   the 

enemy.  ,  ,. 

We  are  not  suggesUng  that  this  full  com- 
mitment of  the  American  arsenal  be  under- 
taken immediately.  First  of  all.  the  change 
In  policy  shoxild  be  transmitted  to  the  ene- 
my by  aU  possible  means,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  those  around 
blm  fully  comprehend  the  change  in  policy. 
Then,  we  propose  that  the  United  States 
begin  a  step-by-step  escalation  of  the  war 
that  includes  not  only  major  ground  force 
movements  against  the  enemy  in  the  north 
but  a  full-scale,  round-the-clock  bombing  of 
aU  and  we  repeat  all,  strategic  areas  in 
NOTth  Vietnam,  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. 

This  wotild  be  done,  as  noted  above,  on 
a  Btep-by-step  basis,  so  that  the  enemy 
wovUd  be  fully  aware  of  what  was  being 
planned  and  what  was  to  be  executed. 

This  5tep-by-step  escalation  would  be  ac- 
companied by  our  nation's  full  honor  to  halt 
these  mUitary  activities  at  any  point  at 
which  Hanoi  agrees  to  go  to  the  peace  table, 
but  with  the  warning  that  our  nation  wUl 
not  be  blackmailed  Into  accepting  armis- 
tices or  truces  that  are  not  valid  and  mean- 
ingful. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  what  we  are  proposing,  let  us  outline  in 
a  general  way  the  type  of  step-by-step  esca- 
lation of  the  war  against  the  enemy  that  we 
suggest.  The  initial  phase  might  well  be  a 
removal  of  several  heretofore  off-llmlt  targets 
In  North  Vietnam',  targets  that  have  not  been 
hit  as  yet  because  of  the  potential  reper- 
cussions, military  or  political  or  diplomatic. 
A  second  phase  might  well  be  bombing  ports 
of  entry  into  North  Vietnam  which  would, 
m  effect,  seal  off  the  north  from  aid  from 
botJi  communist  China  and  communist  Rus- 
sia, neither  of  whom  will  seek  to  conclude  a 
peace  In  Vietnam  as  long  as  we  pursue  ova 
present  policies  which  serve  to  commit  more 
than  one-half  million  Americans  In  a  small. 
Isolated  nation. 

So  that  we  will  not  be  further  misunder- 
stood, let  us  state  that  If  the  above-men- 
tioned steps  do  not  bring  the  enemy  to  the 
peace  table,  then  more  overt  military  action 
should  be  undertaken.  Certainly,  at  least  one 
consideration  should  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  North  Vietnam  and  an  Invasion  of 
that  country  across  the  DMZ. 

The  peaceniks  would  call  this  proposal 
war-like. 
They  are  right.  In  at  least  one  sense. 
We  are  committed  to  war  In  Vietnam  at 
this  moment,  and  Americans  are  dying  at 
this  moment,  under  a  policy  that  we  believe 
will  never  win  the  war.  Are  these  Americans 
to  be  sacrificed  to  a  policy  that  has  one  eya 


toward   winning   and   one   eye   toward  con- 
tainment? 

The  peaceniks  want  us  to  stop  military 
operations  to  bring  the  enemy  to  the  peace 
table.  This  does  not  work;  It  only  permits 
the  enemy  to  renew  his  strength  and  his  ma- 
terial. 

We  want  the  VS.  to  flght  a  war  It  Is  com- 
mlttted  to  fight  in  the  best  possible  manner 
and  in  a  manner  in  which  we  are  capable. 
We  believe  a  step-by-step  escalation  of  the 
war  will  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  that  we  are 
not  about  to  abandon  the  principle  of  free- 
dom in  Vietnam  and  that  he  has  no  course, 
if  he  wishes  to  save  his  nation,  but  the  one 
leading  him  to  the  peace  table. 

The  step-by-step  escalation  permits  the 
enemv  to  say  "at  any  time:  We  are  ready  to 
talk  peace  with  you.  It  also  gives  him  the 
reason  for  doing  so. 

We  believe  this  is  the  only  way  to  con- 
vince men  hardened  by  war  that  we  mean 
to  win  in  Vietnam  and  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination. 

Whether  the  war  is  won  or  lost  depends. 
In  great  measure,  upon  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  policies  you  pursue  in  the  months 
ahead.  We  respectfully  suggest  your  consid- 
eration of  this  proposal,  acknowledging  that 
It  holds  both  danger  and  the  need  for  re- 
finement. But  we  believe  the  principle  to  be 
sound:  we  believe  It  offers  an  answer  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  that  U  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration and.  hopefully,  your  adoption. 

We  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  edi- 
torial; we  recognize  It  Is  too  long  to  meet 
Journalistic  standards  of  brevity.  But  It  la 
short  In  comparison  to  the  ultimate  time 
we  will  spend  fighting  in  Vietnam  under  the 
policies  now  being  pursued. 
Respectfully   submitted. 

The  EDrroRS, 
Misumiri     Weekly/The     Daily     Dunklin 
Democrat. 


Attack  on  Pnblic  Assistance  Marked  by 
I        Distortions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAUroENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
•weeks  it  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  a  concerted  political  attack 
is  being  mounted  throughout  the  Nation, 
aimed  at  long-needed  Improvements  to 
the  public  assistance  program  which  have 
been  established  by  Democratic  Con- 
gresses and  Democratic  administrations. 

Evidence  of  this  effort  crystallized  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  week  during 
consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

When  ^n  article  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  Issue  of  June  17  came  to 
my  attention,  shortly  before  the  social 
security  bill  was  due  for  consideration 
by  the  House,  I  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
request  comment  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cerning certain  statements  and  statistics 
used  by  the  magazine  in  a  blanket 
denunciation  of  the  public  assistance 
program. 

I  contacted  Under  Secretary  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  requesting  that  a  complete 
study  of  the  article  be  conducted  and 
that  I  be  provided  with  detailed  Infor- 
mation in  an  effort  to  correct  misstate- 


ments which  were  presented  by  the  mag- 
azine. 

I  have  now  received  a  response  from 
Under  Secretary  Cohen,  together  with  a 
report  prepared  by  the  Department  on 
the  statistics,  examples,  and  the  success- 
failure  standard  used  in  the  article  en- 
titled "After  30  Years— Relief  a  Failure?" 
Following  Is  Under  Secretary  Cohen's 
letter   to   me   of   August    17,    and   the 
analysis  which  I  had  requested: 
Undeb  Sec»etaht  op  Health,  Edu- 
cation, AND  Wehabe, 
Washinf/ton,  D.C.,  August  17,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  McFaix, 
Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  McPaix:  In  your  letter  of  July 
18,  1967.  you  requested  that  a  study  be  con- 
ducted of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  of  July  17,  entitled  "After  30  Tears— 
ReUef  a  Failure?" 

In  response  to  your  request,  an  analysis  of 
this  article  ha«  been  prepared.  This  analysis, 
which  I  am  enclosing,  will  provide  you  with 
the  detailed  Information  you  desire. 

If  there  should  be  any  additional  Infor- 
mation you  want,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
request  It.  < 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  Wilbur  J.  Cohen. 

I  Under  Secretary. 

A    Response    to    Data    Usb)    tk    "After  30 
Years — Reldet   a   PAiLURk?"   UJS.   News  & 
WOBU)  Report.  Jvlt  17,  1967 
This  report  will  examine  the  statistics,  the 
examples,  and  the  success — failure  standard 
used  In  the  article  entitled  "After  30  Years- 
Belief  a  PaUure?"  More  representative  and 
more  meaningful  data  will  be  presented. 
statistics 
Serious  questions  can  be  raised  about  the 
validity  or  meanlngfulnesa  of  the  statistics 
used  In  this  article.  In  most  cases  these  sta- 
tistics   present   only   part   of   the   relevant 
Information.      Tot     example,      many      ob- 
servers beUeve  that  the  difference   between 
the  number  al  public  assistance  recipients  In 
any  two  given  years  Is  not  very  meaningful 
unless  differences  In  the  total  population  be- 
tween  these    two   years   is   also    considered. 
Therefore,  this  type  of  complete  statistic,  and 
other  types,  will  be  presented  and  compared 
to  the  following  statistics  from  the  article. 
(1)  The  article  states  that  1  million  more 
people  are  receiving  relief  now  than  received 
relief  in  1938.  If  the  statistics  In  the  article 
are  related  to  the  sizes  of  the  civUlan  popula- 
tion m  these  years,  (128  mllUon  In  1936.  198 
million  In   1967),  then  a  ftUler  comparison 
Is  available;    6.7   percent  of  the  population 
received  relief  In   1936,  whereas  4.2  percent 
receive  relief  In  1967. 

Comparisons  are  questionable,  however, 
because  some  of  the  "relief"  programs  oper- 
ating In  1936  no  longer  exist,  and  some  of 
the  current  programs  were  not  established 
then,  or  were  Just  getting  started.  If  varloiu 
Income  maintenance  programs  of  the  depres- 
sion are  Included  In  the  comparison  (WPA, 
CCC,  FERA,  PWA,  NYA.  REA  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  programs)  at  the 
end  of  1986  some  17.4  mllUon  persons,  almost 
14  percent  of  the  civilian  population— were 
receiving  public  aid. 

(2)  The  article  states,  and  depicts  m  » 
chart,  that  the  people  on  relief  h.ive  in- 
creased 50  percent  In  the  last  ten  years,  from 
6,500,000  In  1957  to  8,250.000  In  1967  These 
figures  are  both  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 
The  1957  flgiu'e  of  6.600.000  Included  gen- 
eral assistance  cases,  whereas  the  1967  figure 
of  8.250,000  included  general  assistance  rt- 
cipients.  The  1957  figure  that  Is  comparable 
to  the  1967  figure,  a  figure  based  on  gener»l 
assistance  recipients.  Is  6.100.000.  The  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  recipients  between 
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1957  and   1967  is,  therefore,  36  percent,  not 
50  percent. 

These  figures  Ignore  the  15  percent  In- 
crease that  occurred  in  the  civilian  popula- 
tion between  1957  and  1967.  Taking  this  Into 
account,  the  Increase  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion was  only  20  percent. 

(3)  The  article  states  that  relief  costs  have 
Increased  by  119  percent  between  1957  and 
1967,  from  $3.1  bilUon  to  $6.8  bilUon.  These 
figures  are  not  adjusted  to  make  allowance 
for  increases  In  the  cost  of  living  Index  dxir- 
ing  this  period,  nor  are  they  related  to  the 
growth  of  the  Gross  National  Product  In 
these  years.  If  the  "relief  costs"  the  authors 
cite  are  calculated  as  percentages  of  the 
GNPs  of  these  years  ($441  billion  In  1957, 
$764  billion  In  1967),  public  assistance  and 
general  assistance  costs  were  7/10  of  1  per- 
cent (,7  percent)  In  1957.  and  9/10  of  1  per- 
cent (.9  percent)  In  1967. 

(4)  The  article  states  that  "welfare  work- 
ers are  hazy  in  talking  about  the  size  of  the 
relief  checks."  The  fact  Is  that  data  on  wel- 
fare payments  are  issued  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Family  Services.  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  are  published  each  month 
In  Welfare  in  Review. 

The  most  recent  data,  for  March  1967,  in- 
dicates that  average  payments  In  AFDC  range 
from  $9.30  per  recipient  In  Mississippi  to 
$54.70  per  recipient  In  New  Jersey.  The  na- 
tional average  was  $36.85  per  month,  per 
recipient,  or  tl.21  per  day  per  child.  Pay- 
ments m  New  York  tire  among  the  highest 
($54,60  was  the  average  payment  per  re- 
cipient in  March)  but  are  still  far  below  the 
amount  needed  to  support  a  family  at  or 
above  the  poverty  line.  Other  national  aver- 
age welfare  payments  per  recipients  for 
March  1967  were  as  follows:  OAA,  $68  15- 
AB,  $86,95;  APTD,  $76.05;  and  GA.  $37.15. 

(5)  The  article,  apparently  in  reference  to 
APDC,  states  that  "instead  of  tempK>rary  aid. 
relief  has  become  a  permanent  way  of  life 
for  millions.  Second  and  third  generations  of 
families  now  live  on  relief."  The  average  time 
a  famUy  receives  APDC  Is  two  years  If  there 
is  no  wage  earning  parent  at  home,  nine 
months  If  a  wage  earning  parent  Is  at  home 
but  U  unemployed  (22  States  Include  the 
unemployed  In  their  AFDC  programs). 

EXAMPLES 

The  authors  were  Just  as  selective  In  their 
choice  of  examples  as  they  were  in  their  use 
of  statistics.  In  most  cases,  the  examples  used 
to  Illustrate  existing  conditions  are  unrep- 
resentative of  the  total  system  or  situation 
under  consideration.  The  analyses  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples  are  Illustrative; 

(1)  The  article  suggests  that  it  is  possible 
for  relief  familiee  to  receive  $6,000  or  $7,000 
a  year  in  public  assistance  payments.  A  more 
representative  statement,  and  a  more  prob- 
able situation  is  this:  a  1965  study  showed 
that  the  average  annual  Income  for  AFDC 
families  (Including  earnings  and  all  other 
income)  was  $1,800  a  year.  Public  assistance 
payments  have  not  been  substantially  in- 
creased since  then:  In  March  1965  the  average 
monthly  payment  to  an  APDC  family  was 
»143.76,  In  March  1967  this  average  payment 
was  $152,75, 

(2)  As  an  example  of  the  Inequities  in  the 
American  system  a  comparison  between  pub- 
»c  assistance  benefits  and  social  security 
Benefits  Is  presented.  A  retired  couple  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits  of  $2,447  or  $3,311 
»  year  is  compared  with  an  AFDC  family  of 
eight  receiving  $4,713  or  $5,000  a  year  In  pub- 
lie  assistance  benefits. 

Two  facts  about  these  examples  must  be 
noted:  (1)  the  AFDC  family  Is  four  times  the 
«1M  of  the  social  security  family,  and  twice 
^Blze  of  the  average  APDC  family,  (2)  the 
«^  family  Uvea  In  New  York,  the  State 
with  the  second  highest  average  APDC  pay- 
ments. In  short,  both  the  size  and  the  re- 
Mdemje  of  the  APDC  family— and  therefore 
me  benefits  described— are  extremely  unrep- 
"sentatlve  of  the  APDC  program. 


A  more  representative  example  of  APDC 
benefits  could  have  been  derived  from  either: 
( 1 )  the  1965  study  showing  the  average  APDC 
family  annual  Income  from  aU  sources  to  be 
$1,800,  or  (2)  current  statistics  showing  the 
average  family  APDC  payment  to  be  $152.76 
a  month.  An  unrepresentaUve  example  from 
the  other  extreme,  using  October  1966  statis- 
tics, would  show  that  in  Mississippi  the 
maxlmiun  annual  amount  a  two  person 
APIX3  family  could  receive  was  $300,  the 
maximum  annual  amount  an  eight  person 
family  could  receive  was  $1,080. 

(3)  Finally,  as  an  example  of  the  "racket" 
welfare  has  become  the  authors  cite  "an  In- 
vestigation by  a  Senate  committee  In  1962 
(which)  showed  that  two-thirds  of  all  wel- 
fare cases  in  Washington,  D.C..  the  Nation's 
capital,  were  getting  aid  under  false  pre- 
tenses." This  D.C.  report  promoted  a  natlon- 
vride  study  In  1963,  the  results  of  which  the 
authors  chose  not  to  present. 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  that  for  all 
AFDC  cases  nationwide,  about  5.4  percent 
were  ineligible.  Furthermore,  agency  errors 
m  determining  eligibility  was  the  major  fac- 
tor. Less  than  two  percent  revealed  evidence 
of  willfia  deceit.  InellglbUlty  was  highest  in 
States  with  extremely  restrictive  and  complex 
eligibility  reqiUrements  and  InsufDclent  staff. 
Under  a  quality  control  system  established 
after  the  study,  InellglblUty  has  been  further 
reduced  to  about  two  percent. 

SrrCCESS-FAILURE     STANDARD 

Relief  or  public  assistance  is  Judged  in  this 
article  solely  on  the  basis  of  how  littie  it  costs 
and  how  few  persons  It  helps.  A  successful 
program,  by  the  authors'  standards,  would  be 
one  in  which  the  niunber  of  recipients  and 
the  costs  have  decreased  over  the  years.  Ab- 
solute success  would  be  reached  when  a  wel- 
fare program  no  longer  existed.  Failure  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  attributed  to  a  program 
that  has  not  decreased  in  size  and  cost;  ex- 
treme failure  to  a  program  that  has  increased 
over  the  years. 

Considerations  of  financial  costs  and  num- 
bers of  recipients  are  important  to  all  pro- 
gram evaluation:  they  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficient In  and  of  themselves.  For  example  few 
people  would  call  public  assistance  a  success 
if  it  decreased  its  costs  and  recipients  by  sim- 
ply eliminating  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Old  Age 
Assistance  payments.  Cost  and  coverage  stat- 
istics must,  of  course,  be  related  to  measure- 
ments of  the  need  for  a  program.  No  such 
relationship  Is  attempted  by  the  authors  and 
therein  lies  the  weakness  of  their  success- 
faUure  standard.  The  standard  is  applied 
without  concern  for  or  consideration  of  the 
nimiber  of  persons  living  In  poverty  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  need  for  public  assistance 
exists. 


Rural  America  Po«ei  Challenging  Oppor- 
tunity to  Urban  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  and  its  aflSliated  rural  coop- 
eratives, as  all  Members  of  Congress 
know,  are  Immensely  effective  agencies 
for  the  Improvement  of  life  in  rural 
America. 

The  rural  cooperatives  have  brought 
electric  power  and  light  and  modem 
telephone  service  to  many  rural  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  also 
support  a  wide  range  of  programs  for 


comprehensive  community  development. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
our  small  towns  as  well  as  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  communities.  They  are 
guided  by  the  principle  that  progress  in 
rural  America  is  essential  and  closely  re- 
lated to  progress  In  urban  America. 

A  forceful  and  timely  expression  of 
this  broad  rural  outlook  is  given  in  a 
recent  statement  by  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association.  Ad- 
dressed to  the  cities  and  published  in 
metropolitan  newspapers,  this  statement 
explains  what  rural  America  can  do  to 
help  our  overgrown  cities  solve  their 
problems.  As  ihe  association  emphasizes, 
major  and  fundamentfd  help  can  be 
realized  by  the  cities  through  a  diversion 
of  population  made  possible  by  the  crea- 
tion of  more  job  opportunities  In  the 
countryside.  In  the  process,  all  America 
will  realize  great  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
merits  our  congratulations  and  commen- 
dation on  the  statesmanlike  work  it  is 
performing  in  this  cause.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  the  association's 
challenging  message  to  Urban  America 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  because 
of  its  interest  to  my  coUeagues  and  the 
people  of  America. 

The  statement  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Aug.  20 

1967] 
Crisis  in  Our  Cities:  What  Rxtral  America 
Can  Do  ABotrr  It 
Since  Its  early  days,   our  nation  has  pe- 
riodically faced  a  crisis  In  Its  cities. 

And,  since  the  early  days,  the  root  cause 
has  been  the  same  .  .  .  people  flocking  to 
the  cities  In  search  of  something  better 
people  leaving  areas  of  little  opportunity  In 
search  of  fulfillment  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

In  earlier  times,  the  people  came  from  over- 
seas. Nearly  all  of  them  came  from  the  land 
which  no  longer  provided  them  with  a  living. 
Today  the  people  who  fiU  our  cities  In 
search  of  a  better  life  .  .  .  nearly  600,000  of 
them  a  year  .  .  .  come  from  our  own  coun- 
trjrslde,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  land 
which  no  longer  offers  them  a  living. 

The  fact  is,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  and  other  Informed  gov- 
ernment officials  have  noted,  that  70%  of 
our  nation's  popiUatlon  is  crowded  Into  one 
percent  of  our  land  .  .  .  many  of  them 
crowded  Into  space  covered  by  brick  and 
mortar  and  macadam,  over-laden  with  smog- 
filled  air  .  .  ,  treeless,  fiowerless.  hopeless. 

They  are  the  victims  of  a  quiet  revolution 
In  agriculture  which  no  longer  needs  the 
labor  of  large  numbers  of  human  laelngs  to 
produce  the  vast  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
we  provide  for  the  world.  They  are  today's 
landless  immigrants  who  formed  our  city 
ghettoes  and  slums  of  generations  past. 

The  people  of  rural  America,  and  America's 
rural  electrics,  believe  this  view  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  co;jtalns  the  seeds  of  our 
future  ...  a  brighter,  more  productive  fu- 
ture for  the  people  of  the  cities  and  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  we  use  one  of  our 
nation's  greatest  assets  ,  ,  .  our  uncrowded 
countryside  .  ,  ,  to  help  solve  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  all. 

Rural  America  boasts  more  than  space. 
It  has  fresh  air  and  sun  and  sky  and  water. 
It  has  room  for  kids  to  run  barefoot  through 
grass  covered  with  early  morning  dew,  hills 
covered  with  clean  snow  for  sleds  and  skis, 
fields  for  people  and  dogs  to  romp  in. 
And  It  has  more. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America 
there  are  uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks. 
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There  Is  electric  power  and  transportation. 
There  are  good  roads  to  bring  the  products 
of  hard-wcffklng  pec^le  to  the  great  market 
places. 

What  rural  America  lacks  are  Job  oppor- 
t\inltles.  Of  the  nearly  14  million  new  Jobs 
created  In  our  country  In  the  past  15  years, 
few  were  created  In  niral  areas.  Yet  p>olls 
Bay  half  our  population  would  like  to  live 
and  wc»-k  In  rural  areas. 

We  believe  that  unless  we  bend  our  ef- 
forts to  the  development  of  niral  America, 
we  will  fall  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  Unless  we  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  city  that  puts  more 
and  more  people  into  less  and  lees  space,  we 
will  have  Ignored  our  greatest  asset  In  meet- 
ing one  of  our  gravest  problems. 

We  must  start  now  to  develop  Job  oppor- 
tunities, adequate  hospitals  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, better  schools  and  theaters  and 
libraries,  better  water  and  sewer  systems,  and 
improved  public  services  and  facilities  for 
Industry  In  our  rural  areas.  With  them,  rural 
America  can  meet  the  Job  hunger  of  Its  own 
people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and  living 
room  city  people  so  desperately  seek. 

The  nation's  rural  electrics  view  with  op- 
timism the  efforts  of  our  nation's  leaders 
to  reetOTe  the  balance  between  rural  and 
urban  America.  We  pledge  our  support  and 
the  contlniiatlon  of  our  unstinting  effort. 
We  Invite  the  participation  and  cooperation 
Of  all  people  concerned  about  the  future  of 
our  country,  regardless  of  where  they  live. 

There  Is  .after  all,  only  one  nation,  and 
we  are  all  part  of  it. 


The  Pressure  of  )5etnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sta- 
tion WBBM-TV,  channel  2,  in  Chicago 
has  acquired  a  well-deserved  reputation 
for  objective,  effective  editoraUzing.  In 
an  editorial  broadcast  on  Wednesday, 
August  16,  its  editorial  director,  Mr. 
Carter  Davidson,  commented  on  the 
newest  developments  In  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  that  more  effective  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnamese  military  targets 
Is  in  order  and  hope  that  the  President 
would  finally  permit  the  Air  Force  to 
render  Inoperative  all  North  Vietnamese 
military  airfields. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  this  most  timely 
and  objective  editorial  from  station 
WBBM-TV: 

The  Pkessukk  or  Vietnam 

Both  the  complexion  and  the  size  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  have  changed  In  the  i>ast 
few  days. 

0\ir  bombers  are  now  zeroing  in  on  targets 
that  have  heretofore  been  off  limits,  Includ- 
ing some  military  InstaUatlons  In  North 
Vietnam  that  are  only  ten  miles  or  so  from 
the  borders  of  Red  China. 

The  reaction  to  thU  stepped-up  attack  in 
this  country  has  been  a  mixture  of  anguish 
and  applause.  Moreover,  the  mixture  of  re- 
action has  wiped  out  political  party  lines. 

Our  own  two  Illinois  Senators,  for  ex- 
ample, are  divided,  although  both  are 
BepubUcan. 

Senator  Dlrksen  said  the  raids  to  within 
seconds  of  Red  Chinese  air  8p«u:e  were  neces- 
sary,   and    he    did    not   think    they    wer» 


dangerous.  Senator  Percy  took  the  opposite 
view  and  warned  that  the  raids  could  pro- 
voke Red  China  Into  turning  Vietnam  Into 
another  Korea. 

Our  own  view  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnamese  military  targets  near  the  Chinese 
border  is  that  It  is  a  calcVUated  risk,  and 
that  it  was  time  we  took  that  risk. 

Our  bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  military 
targets  until  now  has  been  on  a  highly 
selective  basis.  The  bombing  has  been  costly 
and  devastating,  but  it  has  not  effectively 
arrested  the  flow  of  fresh  Communist  troops 
into  South  Vietnam,  according  to  highest 
Pentagon  estimates  which  have  been  pub- 
Ushed. 

A  number  of  highly  placed  observers.  In 
fact,  have  aald  that  the  regime  in  Hanoi, 
North  Vietnam's  capital,  has  elected  to  prose- 
cute its  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
simply  because  our  bombing  has  been  so 
feather-light  as  to  indicate  an  American 
weakness. 

If  the  object  of  our  policy  Is  to  negotiate 
an  end  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  without  pro- 
longing the  fighting  and  adding  to  the 
casualty  lists,  then  it  seems  clear  tbat  we 
can  negotiate  only  from  a  position  of 
strength,  rather  than  from  a  position  of  real 
or  imagined  weakness. 

We  believe  the  stepped-up  bombing  raids 
even  to  the  doorstep  of  Red  China,  are  an 
indication  of  such  strength. 

There  are  hopes  that,  after  the  South 
Vietnamese  election  in  September,  the 
regime  that  comes  to  power  will  seek  to  bring 
North  Vietnam  to  the  bargaining  table, 
decorating  Its  Invitation  with  an  end  to  the 
bombing. 

That  can  be  effective  only  If  we  quit  bomb- 
ing as  a  step  to  i>eace,  not  as  an  admission 
of  weakness. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  step  to  peace 
has  to  be  debated  In  this  country  as  a 
political  issue  that  has  split  both  parties. 


Sondi  Africa  Study  Backfires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  would  improve  If 
they  followed  South  Africa's  example 
instead  of  attacking  her  with  hot  air  and 
spurious  unsupportable  charges. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  a  little  knowl- 
edge— it  can  go  a  long  way  the  wrong 
way. 

I  insert  William  Fulton's  "Report  From 
the  U.N.,"  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
August  17,  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks : 

SrcDT  Made  on  Sotjth  Africa  Misfires 
(By  William  Pulton) 

New  Tobk,  August  16. — Sometimes  an  of- 
ficial document  of  the  United  Nations  back- 
fires, and  so  It  Is  with  the  current  report  on 
the  police  force  maintained  by  the  republic 
of  South  Africa.  The  original  Intent  was  to 
prove  that  South  Africa  Is  a  "police  state," 
but  the  facts  proved  Jtist  the  oppoeite. 

The  lateet  study,  prepared  by  Abdulrahlm 
Parah  of  Somalia  on  behalf  of  the  UJ». 
special  committee  dealing  with  apartheid, 
showed  a  total  police  strength  of  30.068 
keeping  the  peace  in  a  population  of  17.076.- 
000  spread  over  471.00  square  miles.  By  way 
of  contrast  the  New  York  poUce  force  num- 
bers 27.900  in  a  city  population  of  8  million. 


Farah's  excursion  Into  South  Africa's 
I)oliclng  aimed  at  the  republic's  apartheid 
[race  separation]  policy,  but  the  shot  mis- 
fired,  win  figures  show  nearly  as  many  non- 
white  police  officers — 13,769 — as  there  are 
whites — 14.292.  The  remainder  of  the  force 
comprises  administrative  and  labor  help. 

The  report  coincided  with  another  study 
on  the  strength  of  the  South  African  perma- 
nent military  establishment.  These  reporta 
are  stepe  by  the  fiery  black  African  diplo- 
mats to  goad  the  U.N.  into  attacking  the 
republic  and  bringing  it  to  its  knees. 

Battle  planners  for  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  hatched  the 
idea  of  a  U.N.  conquest  of  South  Africa  two 
years  ago.  The  so-called  peace  organization 
published  a  170-page  book  which  outlined 
the  international  army,  air  force,  and  navy 
required  for  a  successful  invasion. 

PIGTIRE  ON  CKODND  FORCE  OF  93.000 

Carnegie  military  experts  reckoned  on 
93.000  ground  troops  with  air  and  sea  sup- 
port. The  United  States  would  foot  a  third  of 
the  bill. 

Returning  to  the  police  state  allegations, 
the  U.N.  commission  on  human  rights 
adopted  a  resolution  March  6  "to  investigate 
charges  of  torture  and  Ill-treatment  of  pris- 
oners, detainees,  or  persons  in  police  custody 
in  South  Africa."  The  commission  set  up  a 
working  group  of  experts — so  called  despite 
the  fact  there  was  not  a  single  criminologist 
among  them. 

This  part  sprang  Into  being  altho  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Red  Cross  so- 
ciety had  Just  visited  places  of  detention 
thruout  the  republic.  They  roamed  in  perfect 
freedom  thru  the  institutions  and  talked  ex- 
tensively to  prisoners.  The  investigation  turn- 
ed up  only  minor  Irregularities  which  the 
government  hastened  to  correct. 

Ambassador  M.  I.  Botha,  chief  of  the  South 
African  delegation  to  the  U.N..  protested  in 
vain  to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  over  the 
creation  of  the  working  group.  He  called  the 
new  Inquiry  "a  flagrant  interference  In  the 
internal  affaire  of  a  sovereign  state  member 
of  the  UJ^." 

INSISTS  GOVERNMENT   HAS  NOTHING  TO   HIDE 

"The  South  African  government  has  noth- 
ing to  hide  la  respect  of  the  administration 
of  its  prison  system  and  the  treatment  of 
prisoners,  no  matter  for  what  crime  they  may 
bave  been  legally  convicted."  Botha  stated. 

Botha  called  attention  to  the  Red  Cros« 
inqtiiry.  He  said: 

"The  fact  that  this  wealth  of  material.  Is- 
sued under  the  most  Impeccable  auspices, 
has  thruout  been  freely  available  to  all  who 
have  an  interest  In  such  matters,  which 
would  Include  the  commission,  makes  It  all 
tne  more  Incomprehensible  that  the  commis- 
sion would  nevertheless  see  fit  to  launch  this 
unwarranted  attack  on  the  republic  of  South 
Africa  and.  Incidentally,  also  to  burden  the 
organization's  already  grievously  loaded 
budget  with  additional  heavy  expenditures 
which  are  both  fruitless  and  unnecessary  ani 
quite  mischievous." 

Neverthele*.  the  experts  are  going  ahead. 
Unable  to  gain  entry  Into  the  republic,  they 
are  holding  sessions  and  hearing  witnesses  in 
various  capitals  while  living  high  off  the  hog 
in  luxury  hotels. 


Letters  From  Job  Corps  Girls 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  relate  to  my 


colleagues  some  of  the  comments  and  im- 
pressions of  the  girls  frc«n  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  and  Monterey 
Counties  in  California  who  are  In  the 
women's  Job  Corp  training  program. 
The  WICS  project  director,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kappelhof,  received  these  observations 
In  letters  from  the  girls  while  they  were 
in  the  training  program. 

The  WICS  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
these  letters  diow,  does  have  a  terrific 
impact  on  these  young  women  and  gives 
them  hope  and  inspiration  of  a  more  pro- 
ductive future.  I  feel  that  once  the  girls 
begin  training  in  a  Job  Corps  training 
center  they  start  life  anew — that  their 
past  is  dead  and  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  build  a  new  life. 

The  poverty  program  will  soon  come 
before  the  House,  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
fail  these  young  people  in  their  quest  for 
self-betterment. 

The  letters  follow: 

"Moses  Lake,  Wash. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kapplehof:  I'm  sorry  I  stayed 
■o  long  without  writing  to  you  but  I  thought 
I  would  wait  and  see  how  I  would  like  It  here; 
It's  really  nice.  Like  you  once  said  though, 
there  are  always  a  few  bad  apples  to  ruin 
things  and  here  there  are  a  few  bad  apples. 
Otherwise  everything  is  real  nice.  The  teach- 
ers and  the  Resident  Advisers  are  all  very 
nice.  Today,  they  took  us  to  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  I'm  sending  you  this  picture  of  the 
Dam.  I've  never  seen  anything  so  pretty  as 
the  lakes  in  Washington.  A  week  from  today 
I  will  be  graduating  from  orientation  and 
then  I  will  no  longer  be  an  enrollee.  I  wlU 
then  he  a  Corpswoman.  I  hope  that  as  you 
read  this  letter  that  you  are  In  the  best  of 
health.  As  for  myself  I  am  Just  fine.  I  better 
be  closing  now.  Here's  hoping  that  you  take 
care  of  yourself  and  hoping  that  you  aren't 
working  too  hard." 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  girl  from  Loa 
Gates  (an  all  Caucasian  community)  from  a 
broken  home.  She  married  to  escape  prob- 
lems not  of  her  making  and  found  that  she 
was  In  a  situation  much  worse  than  she  was 
trying  to  escape  from.  By  age  18,  she  was 
married,  dlvcwced,  had  several  misc&iTiages 
and  a  CYA  record.  Oh.  such  despair  when 
ahe  came  to  see  us,  a  drop  out.  untrained,  a 
record,  no  one  would  give  her  a  chance,  so 
worried  about  how  she  was  going  to  be  able 
to  support  herself. 

"Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"Dear  Mrs  Kappelhof:  Thank  you,  thank 
you  and  all  the  people  who  made  Job  Corps 
possible  for  me.  I  love  It  here,  I  have  never 
been  happier  in  my  whole  life.  I  am  taking 
lAb  Technician  (medical).  Enclosed  youll 
find  a  photo  of  myself  and  a  few  friends.  I 
will  write  again  soon.  Take  care  of  yourself. 
We  are  all  getting  ready  for  a  Christmas 
dance. 

"Love  always," 

(Would  you  believe  3  of  4  of  her  friends  in 
the  photo  are  Negro  girls!) 

"St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kappelhof:  Tou  asked  how 
things  are  here,  well  It  Is  a  lot  better  than 
what  you  described  It  as.  I  took  a  picture 
of  the  outside  of  this  place  and  you  can  see 
how  big  It  Is. 

"The  people  are  wonderful  specially  if  you 
»ant  someone  to  talk  to. 

"The  profession  I  am  taking  up  is  Child 
^re  professional.  In  February.  12  children 
wn  come  to  the  center  and  we  will  be  their 
wwhers.  I   tun  looking  forward  t<.   it. 

"We  went  to  the  Boys  Job  Corps  to  a  dance 
Md  It  really  was  a  swinger. 

"Please  write  soon," 

TTie  next  letter  is  from  a  girl  who  is  also  s 
product  of  not  only  a  broken  home,  but  one 
m  which  the  mother  rejects  her.  wants  ab- 
•Mutely  nothing  to  do  with  her  and  could 


care  less  about  where  she  Is  or  what  she  is 
doing. 

"EZCKLSIOB    SpKINGS. 

"Dkak  Mas  Kafpuehof:  How  are  youT  fine 
I  hope  and  this  finds  you  In  the  best  of 
health.  I'm  doing  fine  and  everything  1b  go- 
ing well.  I  really  enjoyed  Christmas  here  and 
had  a  nice  time.  Thank  you  so  much  for  the 
gift  you  gave  us,  we  really  enjoyed  It  very 
much.  We  didn't  have  a  white  Christmas  but 
It  sure  started  snowing  today.  It  started 
snowing  today  and  hasn't  stopped  yet.  It  is 
supposed  to  snow  until  tomorrow  afternoon 
with  3-4  Inches  deep. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  getting 
me  into  the  J.  C.  At  first,  like  all  the  other 
girls  who  first  got  here  I  didn't  like  It  and 
wanted  to  go  home  but  decided  if  I  was 
going  to  make  anything  of  myself  I'd  stick  it 
out.  Most  of  the  girls  when  they  got  here 
were  homesick  and  now  I'm  glad  1  did  de- 
cided to  stay  because  I  like  it  very  much.  I 
enjoy  my  classes  more  now  than  I  did  In 
my  regular  school.  I  am  taking  up  Graphic 
Arts  Its  real  Interesting  and  I  like  the  teach- 
ers. In  my  vocation  I  am  required  to  take 
math  for  1  hour  a  day.  We  also  take  (re- 
quired) Home  k  Family,  Health.  Charm,  they 
change  us  around  In  these  classes,  we  only 
have  Charm  once  a  week,  the  other  two  are 
once  a  day  maybe  for  1  or  2  hours.  You 
go  to  your  vocation  for  4  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  rest  of  your  classes  are  in  the 
afternoon.  In  8  or  9  weeks  I  go  (I  hope)  out 
on  OJT  (On  the  Job  Corps  Training) .  The 
teacher  says  I  work  hard  and  catch  on 
fast  which  she  says  helps  a  lot.  My  first 
paycheck  was  a  whole  96f,  my  second  pay- 
check was  $14.37.  Mary  and  I  have  a  room 
together.  Just  the  two  of  us  In  here  so  It  is 
not  really  too  bad  and  Its  Just  enough  room 
for  us  and  Its  easy  to  keep  clean.  We  have  a 
real  sweet  R.A.  (Resident  Advisor)  she  gets 
along  with  everybody  kids  around  with  us 
but  she  also  Is  stem  when  she  says  some- 
thing she  means  it  and  the  girls  respect  her 
for  that.  We  can  go  to  her  with  any  prob- 
lem we  have.  Well  I  can't  think  of  much 
else  to  say  right  now  at  the  moment  so  bye 
for  now  and  take  care  of  yourself.  A  lot  more 
girls  are  going  to  need  you  before  this  year 
and  the  years  to  come  are  over. 
"Yours  very  truly. 

"PS. — I  owe  so  much  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  that  I  don't  know  how  I  could  repay 
you  both  for  your  kindness  maybe  someday 
I  can  repay  you  both  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  go  about  it.  Maybe  In  the  future  I  can 
somehow.  If  I  can  you  tell  me  and  I'll  try 
my  best  to  fulfill  your  request." 

This  girl  came  to  the  states  from  Hawaii,  to 
try  to  get  a  better  Job,  she  was  doing  Uve-ln 
babysitting  since  she  was  13  years  old.  She 
found  out  that  without  more  education  and 
Job  training  she  was  at  a  dead  end.  She  Is 
from  Monterey  County. 

"ALBVQXrcnQXTE. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kappelhof:  To  begin  with 
here's  hoping  and  praying  that  this  letter 
finds  you  In  the  very  best  of  health. 

"Ever  since  I've  been  here  I've  loved  the 
Job  Corps  and  still  feel  very  highly  of  the 
wonderful  opportunity  this  Is. 

"I'm  taking  business  courses  as  well  as 
General  Education.  I  feel  that  I'm  doing 
real  good  work  and  making  the  best  of  what's 
offered  to  me. 

"I'm  sharing  a  room  with  Just  one  girl  and 
she  is  sweet.  She  Is  helpful  when  it  comes 
to  our  cleaning  day.  I  have  a  wonderful  R.A. 
and  she  Is  cute  and  little  too.  She's  the  pret- 
tiest R.A.  in  the  center. 

"We  had  so  many  exciting  events  taken 
place  here,  and  It  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered, cause  of  such  thrill  and  excitement  It 
brought.  I  was  hostess  for  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  I  got  to  take  pictures  with 
him.  Also,  our  Dedication  was  a  very  nice 
tiring  one. 

"Right  now  I  have  a  couple  of  my  girl 
friends  In  here  chatting  away  while  Tm  wilt- 


ing this  letter.  Its  after  curfew  and  at  11:00 
we  have  bedcheck. 

"So  I'll  close  for  now.  so  I  can  do  my  short- 
hand homework.  May  God  Blees  you  and 
Thank  you  for  helping  me  get  Into  the  Job 
Corps. 

"Aloha." 

1  really  hesitated  about  sharing  this  next 
letter  and  then  decided  that  if  you  are  to  get 
a  picture  of  the  kind  of  Impact  we  (WICS) 
have  upon  the  girls  I  must  include  this  one 
also.  I  have  personally  seen  this  girl  3  times 
and  perhaps  talked  to  her  on  the  phone  the 
same  number  of  times.  She  is  from  a  rural 
community. 

"Omaha. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kappelhof:  This  lines  to  say 
hello,  hoping  God  will  fulfill  all  your  wishes 
for  the  coming  holidays  as  well  as  all  the 
holidays  to  come. 

"I'm  sorry  I  haven't  w^ritten  sooner.  Mrs. 
Kappelhof.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I 
think  you're  the  greatest  person  in  the  world. 
I  mean  this  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I 
think  you're  nothing  less  than  an  angel.  No, 
not  only  cause  you've  help>ed  me  In  such  a 
great  way,  but  because  you  wiU  have  helped 
so  many  others. 

"That's  why  I  can  say  I  love  you.  Mrs.  Kap- 
pelhof. for  being  my  friend,  and  for  being  the 
friend  of  the  world. 

"Well  this  place  Is  really  a  nice  place.  There 
are  lots  of  things  to  do.  I  went  skating  last 
Sunday  oh  and  I  fell  a  million  times.  It  was 
a  lot  of  fun.  We  have  all  sorts  of  things  to  do 
and  Fridays  or  Saturdays  they  take  us  to  a 
town  about  48  miles  from  Omaha  to  a  Boys 
Job  Corps  Center,  and  we  go  bowling  or 
dancing.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  do. 

"I  try  to  study  harder  than  ever  before. 
I  work  imtil  I  fall  asleep,  and  my  teachers 
say  I'm  learning  very  fast.  Oh.  but  I  try  be- 
cause I  want  to  learn  everything  I  can.  Then 
maybe  someday  I  too.  will  be  helping  girls 
such  as  you.  Not  that  I  could  ever  be  as  nice 
and  wonderful  a  person  (thought  I'd  like  to 
try) 

"God  Bless  you," 

This  next  letter  is  from  one  of  the  sweetest 
Negro  girls  I  have  ever  met.  She  told  me  that 
her  life  took  a  "Newmeaning"  from  the  very 
minute  she  applied  for  the  Job  Corps,  she  is 
one  of  13.  the  family  has  a  long  history  on 
welfare. 

"Poland  Springs. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kappelhof:  Just  a  short  note 
to  thank  you  for  everv-thlng,  for  the  wonder- 
ful night  at  the  YWCA  and  for  taking  me  to 
breakfast.  I  was  so  scared  and  you  made  me 
feel  so  good. 

"The  center  is  Just  like  you  said  it  would 
be.  Not  perfect  but  almost.  I  love  It  here  and 
I  am  going  to  work  hard.  I  want  to  be  good  at 
something. 

"Oh.  Mrs.  Kappelhof.  my  counsellor  told 
me  that  you  told  them  that  I  can  dance  and 
they  asked  me  to  be  on  a  program.  I  hope  I 
won't  be  nervous. 

"Thank  you  for  everj'thlng.  I  love  you. 
Always," 

This  letter  is  from  a  girl  whose  mother  and 
father  have  been  In  prison  several  times,  each 
of  their  children  have  been  In  uouble  with 
the  law  time  and  time  again,  including  the 
writer  of  this  letter: 

"Clinton.  Iowa. 

"Dear  Mrs.  Kappelhof:  Writing  these  few 
lines  to  say  hello  and  hoping  when  this  letter 
of  my  reaches  your  most  gentle  hands  that 
you  will  be  feeling  better.  I  am  doing  Just  fine 
at  the  Center  thanks  to  you  and  the  people 
who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  here.  Well 
Mrs.  Kappelhof,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  gift  it  was  sure  kind  of  you. 

"Over  at  the  Job  Corps  It  is  a  real  gift  for 
getting  this  education.  I  am  taking  up  cos- 
metology. I  sure  am  learning  a  lot  and  also  I 
am  getting  a  chance  to  get  my  G.EJD.  test  in 
a  few  more  months.  I  never  thought  I 
would  ever  get  a  chance  to  get  what  I  want 
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out  of  lUe  and  I  have  so  many  people  to 
thank  for  this. 

"It's  work,  but  there  Is  lots  of  fun.  too, 
which  Is  real  nice. 

"P.S.— These  4  months  at  Job  Corps  really 
truly.  I  learned  a  lot." 

What  a  pleasant  surprise  in  January  when 
this  girl  visited  me  while  on  her  annual  leave. 
Oone  was  the  high  ratted  hair  do,  the  harsh 
makeup.  In  fact,  it  was  hard  to  Imagine  that 
this  soft  gentle  girl  was  the  same  young  lady. 
She  spoke  to  a  group  of  girls  who  were  meet- 
ing with  me  to  discuss  their  center  assign- 
ment. How  I  wish  that  I  had  a  tape  recorder 
to  really  do  justice  to  the  tone  of  her  voice  as 
she  related  how  well  the  Center  "took  care 
of  the  girls  and  all  their  needs". 

FROM  THE  CENTER  DIRECTORS 

This  first  communication  Is  about  the 
girl  who  wrote  the  second  letter  of  this  groxip. 
Donna  has  been  chosen  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Job  Corps  YWCA  program  and  Is  being 
transferred  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  Cleveland 
Center  is  proud  that  Donna  has  received  this 
evidence  of  growth  and  progress  she  will 
arrive  In  Buffalo  7/13  to  receive  her  training. 

When  Terry  entered  the  Job  Corps  she 
had  been  out  of  school  for  quite  some  time, 
she  had  many  emotional  problems  which 
prevented  her  from  functioning  In  our  pub- 
lic schools,  she  entered  Job  Corps  January 
31,   1967. 

Terry  has  transferred  to  Poland  Spring. 
Maine  so  that  she  could  complete  her  train- 
ing In  Plorlstry.  I  feel  that  she  has  great 
potential  In  this  field  and  encouraged  her 
to  take  advantage  of  all  Job  Corps  Training 
opportunities. 

She  was  deeply  committed  to  the  Florlstry 
and  Oraphlc  Arts  programs  and  when  they 
were  discontinued  here  we  referred  her  to 
the  Poland  Spring  Center  where  they  were 
still  being  offered.  This  young  lady  has  been 
the  Ideal  Corpswomen  and  we  regret  that  we 
could  not  provide  her  with  the  training  In 
which  she  was  interested. 

These  letters  are  but  a  sampling  of  the 
many  I  am  receiving.  I  tried  to  select  them 
from  girls  who  come  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  Central  Coast  area,  from  East  Palo 
Alto,  in  San  Mateo  County,  In  the  north  and 
in  the  south  San  Benito  County,  Monterey, 
Santa  Cruz  as  well  as  Santa  Clara  Counties. 

The  gifts  the  girls  made  reference  to  were 
made  possible  by  a  special  contribution  from 
members  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Council 
of  Catholic  Women  and  the  Church  Women 
United.  The  gift  enclosure  cards  stated  that 
the  gifts  were  from  the  San  Jose  WICS,  they 
were  sent  to  girls  who  were  not  coming  home 
for  Christmas.  To  many  this  was  the  only 
gift  from  "home"  they  received. 

How  wotild  you  like  to  be  a  recipient  of 
some  of  these  letters?  Some  of  these  girls 
are  desperately  In  need  of  a  pen  pal.  They 
are  lonesome  and  homesick  for  their  com- 
munity some  never  receive  mall  of  any  kind. 
How  wonderful  If  some  of  you  would  adopt 
a  girl  and  remember  her  on  birthdays  and 
holidays!  Call  our  office  at  292-0965  if  you 
are  Interested. 

The  girls  are  always  in  need  of  luggage. 


Thailand :  A  Dynamic  and  Conttractive 
Pacific  Neighbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thailand  Is 
one  of  the  most  active  initiators  and 
supporters  of   regional   cooperation   in 


Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result,  Thailand  is 
playing  an  important  part  in  such  orga- 
nizations as  ECAFE,  ASPAC,  ASA,  the 
Colombo  Plan,  the  Asian  Development 
Banlc.  and  the  recently  founded  ASEAN. 
Bangkok  often  serves  as  the  host  city  for 
the  annual  meetings  of  these  groups  and, 
in  fact,  was  the  city  in  which  the  ASEAN 
was  organized  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  kind 
of  regional  "spirit"  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  strength  and 
stability  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Thailand 
should  be  commended  for  her  efforts  in 
regional  cooperation.  It  would  be  well 
worth  our  while  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
this  dynamic  and  constructive  nation. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1932,  which 
overthrew  the  last  of  the  absolute  Kings. 
Thailand  has  been  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy with  the  King  as  Chief  of  State,  a 
Prime  Minister  as  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  Cabinet,  a  Parliament,  and  an 
independent  judiciary.  The  present  Chief 
of  State,  King  Bhumibol  Adulyadej  as- 
cended to  the  throne  in  1946;  Field  Mar- 
shal Thanom  Kittikachorn,  the  Prime 
Minister,  took  office  in  1963. 

As  is  common  to  many  developing  na- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  faces 
some  problems  in  the  Government.  Al- 
thougli  the  problems  are  real,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  view  them  in  the  per- 
spective of  a  nation  struggling  to  create 
a  viable  constitutional  system  upon  the 
basis  of  a  heritage  of  eastern  monar- 
chalism.  There  can  be  no  sure  guide  to 
success  in  this  endeavor.  Only  diligence 
and  patience  can  overcome  the  histori- 
cally based  obstacles. 

The  most  fundamental  of  Thailand's 
political  problems  and  the  one  to  which 
the  most  energy  has  been  devoted  is  the 
development  of  a  constitution  suited  to 
its  traditions  and  to  its  present  needs. 
The  military,  especially  the  army,  has 
had  a  predominant  role  throughout  most 
of  this  period,  which  has  been  marked 
by  several  coups  and  attempted  coups. 
The  most  recent  was  in  1957.  In  1958, 
a  bloodless  "revolution"  carried  out  by 
the  ruling  military  group  abrogated  the 
constitutton  then  in  effect  and  replaced 
it  with  an  interim  constitution  which 
gave  extraordinary  powers  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  executive  branch. 
At  that  same  time  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  a  240-member 
appointed  Constituent  Assembly.  This 
body  was  given  the  dual  responsibilities 
of  serving  as  an  interim  legislative  body 
and  of  drafting  a  new  constitution.  To- 
day, the  Constituent  Assembly  is  still 
working  on  the  drafting  of  the  new 
constitution.  Prime  Minister  Thanom 
had  indicated  that  it  would  be  ready  on 
Januar>'  1.  of  this  year,  and  that  general 
elections  would  be  held  witliln  180  days 
thereafter.  Although  the  Assembly 
failed  for  many  reasons  to  meet  this 
deadline,  we  can  expect  that  the  new 
constitution  will  be  promulgated  shortly. 
Meanwhile,  order  is  being  maintained 
and  progress  is  being  made  under  the 
interim  constitution. 

A  second  problem  confronting  the 
present  administration  Is  the  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  in  the  Northeast. 
The  U.S.  State  Department  reports: 

It  is  clear  that  the  Communists  are  mak- 
ing a  major  effort  there. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  preclude  any 


serious  problem  of  insurrection  and  the 
presence  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  the 
Northeast  provides  the  Thai  people  in 
the  area  a  measure  of  security. 

Thailand's  role  in  foreign  affairs  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  the  only  country  to  avoid  coloniza- 
tion by  the  Western  imperialists.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Thai  Kings  during  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries — maintaining 
domestic  tranquility,  while  demonstrat- 
ing great  diplomatic  skill  with  foreign 
powers — kept  Thailand  independent. 
Shortly  after  World  War  n  the  Thais 
developed  close  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Thailand  today  stands  as  one  of  the 
most  rigid  resistors  of  Communist  domi- 
nation in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Thais  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  align  themselves  firmly 

behind  the  U.S.  efforts  in  Vietnam,  hav- 
ing pledged  a  small  military  force  to 
assist  in  the  fighting.  As  she  has  been 
since  1949,  we  may  conclude  that 
Thailand  will  remain  a  solid  force 
against  Communist  aggression  and  a 
supporter  of  programs  designed  to  pro- 
duce stability  in  the  region. 

The  Thai  economy  Is  a  bright  point  in 
the  scheme  of  Southeast  Asian  develop- 
ment. Although  the  Thai  economy  oper- 
ates as  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  Gov- 
ernment plays  a  significant  role  in  its 
direction.  Through  careful  supervision 
of  export-import  relationships,  refusal 
to  indulge  in  excessive  deficit  financing, 
and  regard  for  Inflationary  pressures,  the 
administration  has  achieved  an  ex- 
tremely stable  economy.  Thailand's  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  only  slightly  less 
than  favorable — with  foreign  reserves  to 
cover  well  over  1  year's  total  imports— 
and  the  currency  Is  one  of  the  most 
stable  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  economic 
stability,  of  course,  is  attractive  to  for- 
eign investors,  as  well  as  providing  an 
extremely  healthy  atmosphere  for  do- 
mestic industry. 

The  Thai  economy  combines  stability 
with  a  tremendous  rate  of  growth.  The 
annual  rate  of  growth  since  1960  has 
been  7  percent;  it  was  9  percent  in  1966 
and  expansion  has  continued  during  the 
first  few  months  of  this  year.  Much  of 
this  can  be  directly  attributed  to  the  first 
6-year  plan  which  came  to  a  successful 
conclusion  in  1966 — the  original  targets 
of  the  plan  being  achieved  by  the  end  of 
1965.  Most  of  the  growth  emanated  from 
the  industrial  sector.  In  1964  and  1965, 
the  annual  growth  rate  of  manufactur- 
ing was  14  percent,  electricity  and  water 
supply  19  percent,  and  trade  and  com- 
merce 10  percent. 

Despite  the  growth  of  industry,  agri- 
culture remains  the  foundation  of  the 
Thai  economy.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
population  depend  upon  agriculture  fcr 
their  income  and  80  percent  of  those  de- 
pend upon  rice.  The  rate  of  growth  in 
this  sector  has  been  disturbingly  low  in 
recent  years — only  2  percent  in  the 
1965-66  period.  Yet,  the  labor  force  has 
not  shifted  substantially  to  other  sectors. 
Rice,  which  once  composed  60  percent  of 
the  total  export  figure  is  now  only  33  per- 
cent. Per  capita  income  has  increased 
steadily  for  Thailand  as  a  whole,  yet 
those  in  agriculture  have  enjoyed  only  « 
small  share  of  the  growth. 

Aware  of  this  disparity  and  the  detri- 
mental effect  that  it  could  have  on  the 
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economy  In  the  long  run,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  gear  the  second  6-year 
plan  toward  broad  basing  economic 
growth.  A  greater  share  of  the  labor  force 
must  enter  the  industrial  sector — at 
present  20  percent  of  the  population  pro- 
duce 75  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  This  will  call  for  a  great  deal  of 
training  to  enable  the  Thai  people  to  fill 
the  various  needs  of  industry  and  to  up- 
date agricultural  plans.  The  second  6- 
year  plan  presents  a  more  sophisticated 
challenge  to  the  administration,  but 
their  unqualified  success  in  the  first  plan, 
affords  them  much  confidence. 

At  present  two  outside  developments 
affect  the  Thai  economy  in  a  very  favor- 
able manner.  First,  there  Is  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Thailand  Is  now  an  Important 
base  for  American  efiforts.  Behind  the 
American  military,  with  Its  vast  civil 
engineering  capacity,  flows  much  aid  and 
many  development  projects  of  a  non- 
military  nature.  Most  of  this  assistance 
Is  directed  toward  Thailand's  northeast 
region  which  has  always  been  an  area  of 
little  production.  Money  and  «k<ii  are 
now  avEdlable  for  roads,  dams,  and 
schools.  Further  rapid  expansion  of  con- 
sumer spending  has  resulted  from  Ameri- 
can personnel,  especially  toward  West- 
em-style  goods.  In  turn,  this  has  given 
a  boost  to  domestic  industry. 

The  second  factor,  and  again  one  that 
Is  a  source  of  despair  for  many  In  other 
ports  of  the  world  while  benefiting 
Thailand,  is  the  failure  of  major  rice 
producing  nations  to  get  their  grain  to 
market.  Thailand,  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  rice  before  the  shortage,  is 
enjoying  a  great  expansion  of  income 
from  the  resulting  increased  world  mar- 
ket price.  Although  only  a  short-run 
phenomenon,  the  rice  shortage  will  pro- 
vide more  funds  for  the  development 
projects  the  government  plans  for  the 
future,  among  other  things,  by  making 
the  balance  of  payments  more  favorable. 
The  social  conditions  in  Thailand  ap- 
pear quiet  at  present,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  taking  steps  to  maintain  this 
tranquillity.  The  population  of  ThaUand 
Is  32  million  with  a  comfortable  popula- 
tion density.  Housing  shortages  create  a 
problem  only  in  the  Bankok  area  and 
a  housing  development  program  is  at 
work  to  alleviate  the  shortage.  The  pro- 
vision of  birth  control  education,  now 
available  from  private  groups,  is  being 
discussed  for  all  Thai  citizens  as  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  3-percent  annual  pop- 
ulation increase  from  expanding  and  cre- 
ating the  widespread  problem  fo\md  in 
many  Southeast  Asian  nations. 

Educational  and  health  facilities  pre- 
sent the  most  serious  social  problems. 
Over  100,000  children  reach  school  age 
each  year.  For  many,  even  the  4-year 
period  of  compulsory  education  Is  un- 
available, and  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
system  increase  for  the  higher  levels  of 
education.  The  Government  is  making 
steady  progress  in  this  field  aware  that 
education  is  of  critical  Importance  to 
long-range  development.  Educational  fa- 
ciliUes  were  expanded  on  aU  levels  in 
1966,  and  large  appropriations  have  been 
jnade  in  the  second  6-year  plan  for  fur- 
ther growth— both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  education.  The  establishment  of 
private  schools  wUl  also  be  of  assistance 
m  the  alleviation  of  this  problem. 


The  shortage  of  health  facilities  Is 
most  grave  in  the  rural  areas.  The  na- 
tional budget  set  aside  B544.8  mil- 
lion— about  $27  million — for  the  Minis- 
try of  Public  Health  for  this  year.  Other 
assistance  has  been  provided  by  chari- 
table agencies  and  by  American  forces  in 
the  northeast  section.  These  programs 
are  still  inadequate,  however.  "The  Gov- 
ernment apparently  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  these  facilities  and  the  pros- 
pects for  serious  progress  &re  good. 

As  do  many  of  the  members  of  the  Pa- 
cific community,  Thailand  suffers  from 
the  pains  of  development.  This  very 
proud,  nationalistic  state  faces  a  num- 
ber of  social  and  economic  problems. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Thailand  Is  working 
diligently  to  overcome  these  handicaps 
and  to  assume  a  responsible  role  in  world 
affairs.  We  can  look  to  the  Thsd  econ- 
omy to  continue  to  grow  at  the  rapid 
pace  of  the  past  few  years  and  to  the 
Thai  Government  to  continue  their  re- 
sistance to  communism  and  to  stipp>ort 
cooperation  among  the  Independent 
states  of  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  Is  a 
valuable  friend  of  freedom  and  coopera- 
tion in  the  Pacific  community. 


The  Path  to  Vietnam:  Bill  Bundy  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

ow  Wisconsin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
speech  of  August  15.  before  the  national 
convention  of  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation, the  Honorable  William  P.  Bun- 
dy, Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  reviewed  the  history  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 

His  address,  "The  Path  to  Vietnam:  A 
Lesson  in  Involvement,"  is  an  excellent 
survey  of  U.S.  policy,  past  and  present, 
toward  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indochina 
Peninsula,  and  most  particularly,  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  Bundy  isolates  10  major  American 
foreign  policy  decisions  in  that  region, 
going  back  to  1945.  He  traces  the  con- 
tinuity of  policy  through  four  adminis- 
trations, and  describes  the  origins  of 
the  American  commitment. 

Because  of  its  conciseness  and  clarity, 
I  recommend  that  Mr.  Bimdy's  address 
be  read  by  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans concerned  about  U.S.  policy  in 
Vietnam. 
Address  by  Hon.  Woj-Iam  P.  Bckdt,  Asjxst- 

ANT    SeCRETART     OF     STATE     FOB     EAST     AXtAM 
AND   PaCITIC  ATFAIKS.   BETORE  THE   NATION AI, 

Student  Association,  tJNrVERsrrT  or  Mast- 
land,  College  Park,  Md.,  AccnsT  15,  1967 
You  have  asked  me  to  speak  this  morning 
on  the  topic:  "The  Path  to  Vlet-Nam:  A 
L«sson  In  Involvement."  I  welcome  this  c^- 
portunlty  to  review  the  whole  history  of 
tJnlted  States  actions  with  respect  to  Vlet- 
Nam — speaking  personally  as  to  the  period  up 
to  1961.  during  which  I  had  no  policy  respon- 
sibility, and  of  course  necessarily  more  ofll- 
clally  for  the  period  since  January  of  1961. 

Quite  ajxirt  from  the  enormous  present 
Importance  of  South  Vlet-Nam  and  our  ac- 
tions there,  I  have  often  reflected — as  one 


who  was  tempted  to  become  a  professional 
historian — that  the  story  oif  Vlet-Nam.  of 
Southeast  Asia,  and  of  American  policy  there 
forms  an  extraordinarily  broad  case  history 
Involving  almost  all  the  major  problems  that 
have  affected  the  world  as  a  whole  in  the 
past  25  years.  For  the  strands  of  the  Vlet- 
Nam  history  Include  the  characteristics  of 
French  colonial  control  compared  to  colonial 
control  elsewhere,  the  end  of  the  colomal 
perl;)(l.  the  Inter-relation  and  competition 
of  nationalism  and  Communiaai.  our  rela- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist 
dUna  and  their  relationships  with  each 
Other,  our  relation  to  the  European  colonial 
power — Prance,  and — at  least  since  1954 — the 
relation  of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  wider  question 
of  national  independence  and  self-determi- 
nation in  Southeast  Asia  and  indeed 
throughout  Asia. 

The  Viet-Nam  story  is  above  all  a  product 
of  Vietnamese  asplratloiw  and  decisions.  In 
the  early  period,  French  decisions  were  cru- 
cial. But  I  am  sure  you  want  me  to  focus  on 
the  American  policy  role,  how  and  why  we 
became  involved,  and  how  we  reached  the 
present  p>osition.  This  should  not  be  a  purely 
historical  discussion,  of  course,  and  I  kpow 
that  you  have  natural  and  valid  concerns 
that  focus  particularly  on  the  decisions  of 
the  last  two  years  and  on  the  decisions  that 
confront  us  now  and  in  tiie  future.  So  I  shall 
touch  briefly  on  these,  fully  expecting  that 
your  questions  wUl  be  quite  largely  In  this 
area. 

"the   path    to    VIETNAM" 

For  our  mutual  convenience  In  analysis, 
1  have  tried  to  Isolate  10  major  American 
decisions,  going  back  to  1946.  It  Is  not  for  me 
to  defend,  or  necessarily  to  Justify,  policy 
decisions  taken  before  1961,  but  it  Is  essential 
to  examine  them  if  one  is  to  understand  the 
present  position. 

I 

Otir  first  decisions  affecting  Vlet-Nam  were 
in  1945.  President  Roosevelt  deeply  believed 
that  French  colomal  control  in  Indochina 
should  not  be  restored,  and  this  attitude  led 
us.  In  the  closing  months  of  the  war  against 
militarist  Japan,  to  adopt  what  French  have 
always  considered  an  obstructive  attitude  to- 
ward their  return.  Separately,  we  briefly  gave 
modest  assistance  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  an  asset 
against  the  Japanese.  This  story,  like  so 
much  else  In  the  whole  record,  is  best  told 
In  Robert  Shaplen's  thoughtful  "The  Lost 
Revolution." 

rr 

Second,  when  the  French  had  returned, 
we  stood  aside.  In  the  critical  year  1946,  and 
over  the  next  3-4  years,  the  French  flrst  made 
the  Pontainebleau  Agreement  and  then  broke 
It  so  that  major  conflict  started.  It  has  often 
been  argued,  by  Sbaplen  among  others,  that 
we  could  have  exerted  greater  pressure,  per- 
haps even  effective  pressure,  on  the  French 
to  go  through  with  the  Pontolnebleau  Agree- 
ment and  to  set  Viet-Nam  on  the  path  to 
early  independence.  The  failure  to  exert  such 
pressure  may  thus  be  construed  as  a  negative 
policy  decision  on  our  part. 

I  myself  am  skepUcal  that  we  could  con- 
ceivably have  affected  the  unfortunate  course 
that  the  French  followed  in  this  period.  If 
It  is  argued  that  our  overwhelming  Marshall 
Plan  aid  to  Prance  should  have  given  us 
leverage,  then  it  must  be  pointed  out  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Marshall  Plan  became 
operative  only  early  In  1948  and  that  by  then 
the  die  was  largely  cast.  Moreover,  I  doubt 
very  much  If  the  proud  and  bruised  French 
nation  would  have  responded  even  if  we  had 
tried  to  act  to  end  the  colonial  era.  as  we 
did  to  a  major  extent  with  the  Dutch  In 
Indonesia.  ■ 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  tragedy  of  Vlet- 
Nam  derives  from  the  fall  of  France  In  1940 
and  all  the  understandable  emotions  aroused 
by  that  event  among  French  leaders.  Includ- 
ing notably  de  Gaulle  himself.  Restored  con- 
trol In  Indochina  was  a  badge,  however 
mistaken,  for  a  France  that  meant  to  be  once 
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again  a  world  power.  Although  It  may  be  ar- 
gued that  we  should  at  least  have  tried.  I 
doubt  If  thla  deep  French  attitude  could 
have  been  shaken  by  anything  we  did  or  uUd. 
and  least  of  all  by  anything  said  or  done  In 
connection  with  the  wise  and  right  policy  of 
helping  Prance  to  get  back  on  her  feet. 
m 
The  third  period  of  American  decision 
began  In  1950,  Just  before  our  Involvement 
in  the  defense  of  Korea  against  Soviet-In- 
spired aggression.  The  Communists  had  Just 
taken  control  in  China  and  entered  into  the 
1960  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
munism did  then  appear  to  our  policy  makers 
as  something  approaching  a  monolith,  and  we 
came  to  see  the  French  stand  In  Indochina 
aa  part  of  a  global  attempt  to  repel  Commu- 
nist military  adventures.  In  essence,  we  acted 
on  two  lines  of  policy  between  1950  and 
1964 — on  the  one  hand,  economic  and  grow- 
ing military  assistance  to  the  French,  on  the 
other  hand  steady  urging  that  the  FYench 
proceed  rapidly  to  grant  real  Independence 
to  Indochina,  both  for  Its  own  sake  and  as 
the  beat  means  of  preventing  Communist 
control. 

Here  It  has  been  argued  that  we  did  too 
much  assisting  or  at  least  too  little  urging. 
I  find  myself  sympathetic  to  this  point  of 
view,  as  Indeed  It  was  expressed  at  the  time  by 
such  wise  men  as  Edmund  GuUlon,  who 
served  In  Vlet-Nam  and  much  later  became 
our  distinguished  Ambassador  in  the  Congo 
from  1961  to  1963. 

Yet,  again.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a  differ- 
ent United  States  policy  in  this  period  could 
have  brought  about  the  desired  result  of  a 
France  first  successfully  waging  a  costly 
and  bloody  war  to  defend  Vlet-Nam  and  then 
granting  it  Independence.  Again,  French  at- 
titudes and  actions  had  deep  roots  In  the  still 
shaky  situation  of  Prance,  and  In  the  com- 
bination of  a  valid  concern  for  the  Commu- 
nist threat  and  a  desire  to  maintain  a  major 
French  presence  and  hold  In  Indochina.  Even 
If  the  French  had  acted  wisely  In  every  re- 
spect In  this  period,  they  might  have  been 
able  to  achieve  nothing  more  than  a  division 
of  the  coxintry  Into  Communist  and  non- 
Communlst  areas.  The  vital  difference  might 
have  been  that  valid  non-Communist  na- 
tionalism In  Vlet-Nam  would  have  had  a 
Chance  to  stand  on  Its  feet  and  develop  re- 
spected leaders  before  1954,  and  If  this  had 
happened  the  whole  later  story  might  have 
unfolded  In  a  very  different  way. 

As  It  was,  the  spring  of  1954  brought 
French  defeat.  In  spirit  If  not  In  military 
terms,  and  left  non-Communist  nationalism 
in  Vlet-Nam  almost  bankrupt. 


The  i>erlod  of  the  Geneva  Conference  Is  the 
fourth  period  of  American  decision.  That  la 
a  complex  story,  well  told  from  a  relatively 
detached  viewpoint  by  Anthony  Eden,  now 
Lord  Avon,  In  his  memoirs. 

We  played  a  critical  backstage  role  at  Ge- 
neva. We  maintained  the  possibility  of  mili- 
tary Intervention,  which  many  observers  at 
the  time  believe  played  a  crucial  jJart  in  In- 
ducing the  Soviets  and  the  Conununlst 
Chinese  alike  to  urge  Hanoi  to  settle  for  a 
temporary  division  of  Vlet-Nam  at  the  17th 
parallel  and  for  an  independent  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  And  we  began  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  SEATO,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  show 
strength  and  to  convince  Communist  China 
that  It  would  not  have  a  free  hand  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Yet  we  were  unwilling  to  participate  fully 
In  the  framing  of  the  Geneva  Accords,  ap- 
parently because  our  policy  makers  did  not 
wish  to  associate  themselves  In  any  way  with 
a  loss  of  territory  to  Communist  control.  So 
the  Geneva  Accords  were  framed  largely  be- 
tween Hanoi,  Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  on  the  one  side  and  the  French, 
who  were  under  the  urgent  Ume  pressure  of 
their  domestic  politics  on  the  other.  la  the 


end,    we   confined    ourselves    to   saying    two 
things: 

(a)  That  we  would  view  any  aggression  in 
violation  of  the  Accords  with  grave  concern 
and  as  seriously  threatening  international 
peace  and  security. 

(b)  That  we  took  the  same  position  on  the 
reunification  of  Vlet-Nam  that  we  took  In 
other  "nations  now  divided  against  their 
will" — meaning,  then  and  now,  Germany  and 
Korea — and  that  we  would  continue  to  seek 
unity  through  free  elections  supervised  by 
the  United  Nations.  In  effect,  we  thus  Inter- 
preted the  election  provision  as  providing  for 
a  free  determination  by  the  people  of  Vlet- 
Nam  as  to  whether  they  wished  reunification 
and  in  that  sense  endorsed  It  consistently 
with  the  similar  positions  we  had  taken  in 
Germany  and  Korea. 

All  sorts  of  things  could  be  said  about  our 
decisions  In  that  period.  Some  are  of  the 
view  that  we  should  have  taken  military 
action  and  tried  to  nail  down  at  least  a  clear 
military  division  of  Vlet-Nam,  or  even  to 
defeat  Ho;  I  myself  think  that  by  the  spring 
of  1954  that  course  would  have  been  un- 
tenable. 

It  may  also  be  argued — and  I  do  not  know 
the  contemporary  factors — that,  Involved  as 
we  already  were  by  preceding  decisions,  we 
should  have  participated  forthrlghtly  In  the 
making  of  the  Accords  and  lent  our  weight 
to  them  from  the  outset,  declaring  right 
then  that  we  meant  to  stand — with  the 
French  If  possible,  but  alone  If  necessary — 
In  supporting  non-Communist  nationalism 
in  South  Viet-Nam.  We  would  then  have 
acted  as  we  had  done  for  non-Communist 
nationalism  in  Korea,  although  without  Its 
being  nece^ary  or  desirable  for  us  to  put 
continuing  lorces  on  the  ground  as  we  had 
to  do  in  the  face  of  the  conventional  threat 
to  Korea. 

At  any  rate,  in  July  1954  a  new  national 
entity  came  into  being  in  South  Viet-Nam 
with  what  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily small  chances  of  survival.  At 
the  very  end,  the  French,  with  a  degree  of 
American  pressure.  Installed  the  staunchly 
nationalist  Diem  as  Prime  Minister,  hardly 
thinking  that  he  would  siu-vive  and  looking 
rather  to  a  short  period  in  which  the  French 
could  exit  with  some  semblance  of  grace 
and  let  nature  take  its  course. 

V 

The  fifth  set  of  American  decisions  came  in 
this  setting,  and  indeed  overlapped  the  period 
of  the  Geneva  Conference.  The  first  aspect 
of  these  decisions  was  our  leading  role  in  the 
formation  of  the  SEATO  Treaty,  signed  at 
Manila  in  September  of  1954  and  ratified 
by  our  Senate  In  February,  1955,  by  a  vote 
of  82-1.  In  the  SEATO  Treaty.  South  Vlet- 
Nam  and  Its  territory  were  specifically  In- 
cluded as  a  "protocol  state",  and  the  signa- 
tories sfjeciflcally  accepted  the  obligation.  If 
asked  by  the  Government  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  to  take  action  In  response  to  armed 
attack  against  South  Viet-Nam  and  to  con- 
sult on  appropriate  measxires  If  South  Vlet- 
Nam  were  subjected  to  subversive  actions. 
The  Geneva  Accords  had  of  course  already 
expressly  forbidden  aggressive  acts  from 
either  half  of  Vlet-Nam  against  the  other 
half,  but  there  had  been  no  obligation  for 
action  by  the  Geneva  patrlcipatlng  nations. 
SEATO  created  a  new  and  serious  obligation 
extending  to  South  Vlet-Nam  and  aimed 
more  widely  at  the  security  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  signatories  and  the  successor  states  of 
Indochina. 

The  second  aspect  of  our  decisions  at  this 
period  wa«  an  evolving  one.  In  late  1954 
President  Eisenhower  committed  us  to  fxir- 
nlsh  economic  support  for  the  new  regime. 
In  which  Diem  was  already  showing  himself 
tougher  and  more  able  than  anyone  had 
supposed  possible.  And  In  early  1955.  without 
any  formal  statement,  we  began  to  take  over 
the  Job  of  military  assistance  to  South  Vlet- 
Nam.    acting    within    the    numerical    and 


equipment  limitations  stated  In  the  Geneva 
Accords  for  foreign  military  aid. 

In  short,  in  the  1954-5S  period,  we  moved 
Into  a  major  supporting  role  and  undertook 
a  major  treaty  commitment  involving  Soutb 
Vlet-Nam. 

These  decisions,  I  repeat,  are  not  mine  to 
defend.  In  th«  mood  of  the  period,  still 
deeply  affected  by  a  not  unjustified  view  of 
monolithic  Communism,  they  were  accepted 
with  very  wide  support  in  the  United  States, 
as  the  vote  and  the  debate  In  the  Senate 
abundantly  proved.  And  the  Senate  docu- 
ments prove  conclusively  that  there  was  full 
understanding  of  the  grave  Implications  of 
the  SEATO  obligations,  particularly  as  they 
related  to  aggression  by  means  of  armed  at- 
tack. 

The  Important  point  about  these  deci- 
sions— and  a  point  fervently  debated  within 
the  Administration  at  the  time,  according 
to  many  participants — Is  that  they  reflected 
a  policy  not  merely  toward  Vlet-Nam  but 
toward  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  es- 
sence, the  underlying  basic  Issue  was  felt,  and 
I  think  rightly,  to  be  whether  the  United 
States  should  Involve  itself  much  more  di- 
rectly In  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  preservation  of  the  largely  new  na- 
tions that  had  come  Into  being  there  since 
World  War  II. 

There  could  not  be  the  kind  of  clear-cut 
policy  for  Southeast  Asia  that  held  by  then 
evolved  in  Northeast  Asia,  where  we  had  en- 
tered Into  mutual  security  treaties  Individ- 
ually with  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Republic 
of  China.  Some  of  the  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries wished  no  association  vrith  an  outside 
power;  others^Malaya,  Singapore,  and  the 
northern  areas  of  Borneo,  which  were  not 
then  Independent,  continued  to  rely  on  the 
British  and  the  Commonwealth.  So  the  di- 
rectly affected  area  In  which  policy  could 
operate  comprised  only  Thailand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  non-Communist  successor 
states  of  Indochina — South  Vlet-Nam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia. 

Yet  It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  unless  the 
United  States  participated  In  a  major  way 
in  preserving  the  Independence  and  seciirity 
of  these  nations,  they  would  be  subject  to 
progressive  pressures  by  the  parallel  efforts  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China. 

The  Judgment  that  this  threat  of  aggres- 
sion was  real  and  valid  was  the  first  basis  of 
the  policy  adopted.  Two  other  Judgments  that 
lay  behind  the  policy  were: 

(o)  That  a  successful  takeover  by  North 
Vlet-Nam  or  Communist  China  of  any  of  the 
directly  affected  nations  would  not  only  be 
serious  in  itself,  but  would  drastically 
weaken  and  In  a  short  time  destroy  the 
capacity  of  the  other  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia,  whatever  their  international  postures, 
to  matntain  their  own  Independence. 

(b)  That,  while  we  ourselves  had  no  wish 
for  a  special  position  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
transfer  of  the  area,  or  large  parts  of  it.  to 
Communist  control  achieved  by  subversion 
and  aggression  would  mean  a  major  addition 
to  the  power  status  of  hostile  and  aggressive 
Communist  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
regimes.  It  was  believed  that  such  a  situation 
would  not  only  doom  the  peoples  of  the  area 
to  conditions  of  domination  and  virtual 
servitude  over  an  indefinite  period,  but  would 
create  the  very  kind  of  aggressive  domination 
of  much  of  Afila  that  we  had  already  fought 
the  militarist  leaders  of  Japan  to  prevent.  It 
was  widely  and  deeply  believed  that  such  a 
situation  wa»  profoundly  contrary  to  our 
national  Interests. 

But  there  was  still  a  third  supporting 
Judgment  that,  like  the  others,  ran  through 
the  calculations  of  the  period.  This  was  that 
the  largely  new  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
were  in  fact  valid  national  entitles  and  that, 
while  their  progress  might  be  halting  and 
imperfect  both  politically  and  economically, 
this  progress  was  worth  backing.  To  put  it 
another  way.  there  was  a  constructive  vision 
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of  the  kind  of  Southeast  Asia  that  could 
evolve,  and  a  sense  that  this  constructive 
purpose  was  worUi  pursuing  as  a  matter 
of  our  own  ideals,  as  a  matter  of  our  na- 
tional interest,  and  w  a  reaUstlc  hope  of  the 
possibilities  of  progress  if  external  aggres- 
sion and  subversion  could  be  held  at  bay. 

These  I  believe  to  have  been  the  bedrock 
reasons  for  the  position  we  took  in  Vlet- 
Nam  and  Southeast  Asia  at  this  time.  They 
were  overlaid  by  what  may  appear  to  have 
l)een  emotional  factors  In  our  attitude  to- 
ward Communism  in  China  and  Asia.  But 
the  degree  of  support  that  this  major  policy 
undertaking  received  at  the  time  went  far 
beyond  those  who  held  these  emotions.  And 
this  Is  why  I  for  one  believe  that  the  bed- 
rock reasons  I  have  given  were  the  true  and 
decisive  ones. 

So  the  United  States  became  deeply  in 
volved  In  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia 
and,  wherever  It  was  welcomed.  In  the  effort 
to  achieve  economic  progress  as  well.  And 
the  tmdertaklng  to  support  South  Vlet-Nam 
economically  and  militarily  and  through  the 
Protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty  miist  be  seen 
as  a  part  of  the  wide  view  that  the  choice 
was  between  fairly  deep  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  or  standing  aside  in  the  face 
of  an  estimate  that  to  do  so  would  cause 
Communist  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
power  and  domination  to  flow  throughout 
the  area. 

VI 

The  unfolding  of  this  policy  between  1954 
and  1961  Is  a  tangled  and  difBcult  story. 
Mistakes,  even  serious  mistakes,  were  un- 
doubtedly made  then  and  later.  Some  of 
these,  many  believe,  were  In  our  economic 
and  particularly  in  our  military  assistance 
pollciee  In  Vlet-Nam.  and  it  has  been  ar- 
gued— to  be  persuasively — that  we  should 
have  at  least  tried  harder  to  counter  the 
growing  authoritarian  trends  of  the  Diem 
regime  In  the  political  sphere. 

What  was  not  a  mistake — but  the  logical 
corollary  of  the  basic  policy — was  the  han- 
dling of  the  provision  In  the  Geneva  Accords 
that  called  fo^  free  elections  in  1956.  It  has 
been  argued  that  this  provision,  which  was 
certainly  badly  drafted,  called  for  a  single 
nationwide  election,  with  reunification  as- 
lumed.  Our  Interpretation — that  what  was 
meant  was  in  effect  a  plebiscite  as  to  whether 
reunification  was  desired — has  strong  sup- 
port In  reason  and  the  recollections  of 
Geneva  participants.  What  cannot  be  dis- 
puted Is  that  the  determination  was  to  be 
free;  the  word  appears  three  times  In  the 
article  of  the  Accords. 

Much  hindsight  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  what  took  place  in  1956  on  this  issue, 
and  If  any  of  you  are  planning  a  thesis  sub- 
ject. 1  commend  to  you  the  examination  of 
the  contemporary  sourcee  and  discussion. 
Tou  win.  I  think,  find  clear  confirmation  that 
by  1956  two  propositions  were  accepted- 
first,  that  South  Vlet-Nam,  contrary  to  most 
expectations  In  1954.  was  standing  on  Its  own 
feet  and  had  demonstrated  that  the  makings 
of -a  valid  non-Oommunlst  nationalism  ex- 
isted there,  and,  second,  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam— which  had  gone  through  a  period  of 
narsh  repression  In  1955  and  1956  In  which 
Bernard  Pall  estimates  that  nearly  60,000 
political  opponents  were  killed  outright — 
would  not  conceivably  have  permitted  any 
supervision  or  any  determination  that  could 
remotely  have  been  called  free. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  EMem  refused  to 
go  through  with  the  elections,  and  we  sup- 
ported him  In  that  refusal.  Incidentally.  I 
wn  told  that  we  urged  that  he  put  the  mon- 
key on  Hanors  back  and  force  them  to  refuse 
supervision  or  free  conditions— as  they  would 
surely  have  done.  Diem  proudly  rejected  this 
Mvice,  which  did  not  change  what  would 
nave  happened,  but  did  leave  the  elements  of 
»  propaganda  argument  that  still  rages.  It  Is. 
1  repeat,  hindsight  nonsense,  and  I  vrould 
only  quote  two  contemporary  statements- 


one  by  the  then  Junior  Senator  from  Masea- 
chusetts,  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  other  by  Vto- 
feesor  Hans  Morgenthau. 

Kennedy  categorically  rejected  "an  election 
obviously  stacked  and  subverted  In  advance, 
urged  upon  tis  by  those  who  have  already 
broken  their  own  pledges  under  the  agree- 
ment they  now  seek  to  enforce." 

And  Morgenthau  referred  to  the  tremen- 
dous change  between  1964  and  1956  and  the 
"miracle"  of  what  had  been  accompllahed  In 
South  Vlet-Nam.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
conditions  for  free  elections  did  not  exist  In 
either  North  or  South  Vlet-Nam  and  con- 
cluded: 

"Actually,  the  provision  for  free  elections 
which  would  solve  ultimately  the  problem  of 
Vlet-Nam  was  a  device  to  hide  ttie  incom- 
patibility of  the  Communist  and  Western 
positions,  neither  of  which  can  admit  the 
domination  of  all  of  Vlet-Nam  by  the  other 
side.  It  was  a  device  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  line  of  military  demarcation  was  bound 
to  be  a  line  of  political  division  as  well." 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  1956  was  not  realized  In  the  next  five 
years.  In  the  face  of  Dlem's  policies,  discon- 
tent grew — much  as  It  grew  In  the  same 
period  in  Korea  under  Rhee.  As  in  Korea. 
that  discontent  might  well  liave  led  to  an 
internal  revolution  in  a  more  or  less  tradi- 
tional Asian  manner.  This  Is  not  what  hap- 
pened. Despite  all  that  romantics  like  La- 
couture  may  say.  what  happened  vras  that 
Hanoi  moved  In.  from  at  least  1959  onward 
(Bernard  Pall  would  say  from  1957).  and 
provided  a  cutting  edge  of  direction,  trained 
men  from  the  North,  and  supplies  that  trans- 
formed Internal  discontent  Into  a  massive 
subversive  effort  guided  and  supported  from 
the  outside  in  crucial  ways. 

The  realistic  view,  then  and  later,  has 
been  well  simMnarlzed  by  Roger  Hllsman  in 
his  recent  book  (with  which,  Incidentally,  I 
have  serious  factual  differences  on  the  period 
after  1963).  HUsman  puts  It  thus  (page  471 
of  his  book)  : 

"Vietnam.  In  truth,  was  In  the  midst  of 
two  struggles,  not  one.  The  guerrilla  war- 
fare was  not  a  spontaneous  revolution,  as 
Communist  propaganda  would  have  It,  but  a 
contrived  deliberate  cam]>aign  directed  and 
managed  from  Hanoi.  But  Vietnam  was  also 
In  the  throes  of  a  true  revolution,  a  social 
and  nationalistic  revolution  very  much  akin 
to  the  'new  nationalisms'  that  pervaded  both 
the  CJongo  crisis  and  Indonesia's  confronta- 
tion with  Malaysia.  Even  while  the  struggle 
went  on  against  the  Viet  Cong.  p>ower  was  In 
the  process  of  i>asslng  from  the  French- 
educated  mandarin  class  to  representatives 
of  the  new  nationalism,  the  Buddhists,  the 
students,  and  the  'young  Turks'  In  the  mili- 
tary. .  .  ." 

\ii 
This.  then,  was  the  situation  as  it  con- 
fronted the  Kennedy  Administration  In 
January  of  1961.  All  this  is  history.  Reason- 
able men  can  and  do  differ  about  what  was 
done.  But  those  who  believe  that  serious 
mistakes  were  made,  or  even  that  the  basic 
policy  was  wrong,  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
by  1961  we  were,  as  a  practical  matter,  deep- 
ly engaged  In  Southeast  Asia  and  speciflcally 
In  the  preservation  of  the  Independence  of 
South  Vlet-Nam. 

President  Kennedy  came  to  office  with  a 
subversive  effort  against  South  Vlet-Nam 
well  under  way.  and  with  the  situation  In 
Laos  deteriorating  rapidly.  And  for  a  time 
the  decisions  on  Laos  overshadowed  Vlet- 
Nam.  although  of  coiuse  the  two  were  al- 
ways Intimately  related. 

In  Laos.  President  Kennedy  in  the  spring 
of  1961  rejected  the  Idea  of  strong  military 
action  In  favor  of  seeking  a  settlement  that 
would  Install  a  neutralist  government  under 
Souvanna  Phouma — a  solution  uniquely  ap- 
propriate to  Laos.  Under  Governor  Harrl- 
man's  astute  handling,  the  negotiations 
Anally  led  to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962  for 
Laos,  and  the  process — a  point  not  adequate- 


ly noUced — led  the  United  SUtes  to  a  much 
more  explicit  and  affirmative  endorsement  of 
the  Geneva  Acoords  of  1964,  a  position  we 
have  since  consistently  maintained  as  the 
best  basis  for  peace  in  Vlet->*am. 

In  Vlet-Nam.  the  situation  at  first  ap- 
peared less  critical,  and  the  Initial  actions 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  were  con- 
fined to  an  increase  in  our  military  aid  and 
a  small  Increase  of  a  few  hundred  men  in 
our  military  training  personnel — a  breach — 
It  may  be  argued— to  this  extent  of  the  limits 
of  the  Geneva  Accords,  but  fully  Justified  In 
response  to  the  scale  of  North  Vietnamese 
violation  of  the  basic  non-interference 
provisions. 

Although  the  details  somewhat  obscured 
the  broad  pattern,  I  think  any  fair  historian 
of  the  future  must  conclude  that  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1961  President  Kennedy  had 
in  effect  taken  a  seventh  United  States  policy 
decision — that  we  would  continue  to  be 
deeply  engaged  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  South 
Vlet-Nam,  and  under  new  ground  rules  in 
Laos  as  well. 

This  was  not — despite  the  hindsight  straw 
man  recently  erected  by  Professor  Gal- 
braltti — because  President  Kennedy  believed 
at  all  In  a  monolithic  Communism.  Professor 
Galbralth  forgets  a  good  deal,  and  notably 
the  Vienna  meeting  of  June  1961  in  which 
President  Kennedy  set  out  deliberately  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  Laos  set- 
tlement— even  as  at  the  very  same  time  he 
dispatched  Vice  President  Johnson  to  visit 
Viet-Nam  and  Thailand  and  In  effect  to  re- 
affirm our  courses  of  action  there.  Tlie  total 
pattern  of  United  States  policy  toward  Com- 
munist countries  under  both  President  John- 
son and  President  Kennedy  belies  the  Gal- 
bralth thesis. 

No,  neither  President  Kennedy  nor  any 
senior  policy-maker,  then  or  later,  believed 
the  Soviet  Union  was  still  united  with  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vlet-Nam  in  a 
single  sweeping  Commtinlst  threat  to  the 
world.  But  President  Kennedy  did  believe 
two  other  things  that  had.  and  still  have, 
a  vital  bearing  on  our  policy. 

First,  he  believed  that  a  weakening  in 
our  basic  resolve  to  help  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  tend  to  encourage  separate  Soviet 
pressures  in  other  areas. 

James  Reston  has  stated,  on  the  basis  of 
contemporary  conversations  with  the  Presi- 
dent, that  this  concern  specifically  related 
to  Khrushchev's  aggressive  designs  on  Ber- 
lin, which  were  pushed  hard  all  through 
1961  and  not  laid  to  rest  tUl  after  the  Cuban 
missUe  crisis  of  1962.  At  any  rate.  President 
Kennedy  clearly  did  believe  that  failure  to 
keep  the  high  degree  of  commitment  we  had 
in  Viet-Nam  and  Southeast  Asia  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  validity  of  our  commitments  else- 
where. As  Theodore  Sorensen  has  summarized 
It  (page  641  of  "Kennedy").  "This  nation's 
commitment  (In  South  Vlet-Nam  in  January, 
1961)  .  .  .  was  not  one  that  President  Ken- 
nedy felt  he  could  abandon  without  un- 
desirable consequences  throughout  Asia  and 
the  world  " 

Secondly.  President  Kennedy  believed  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  were  a  major  threat 
to  dominate  Southeast  Asia,  and  specifically 
that  a  United  States  "withdrawal  In  the  case 
of  Vlet-Nam  and  the  case  of  Thailand  might 
mean  a  collapse  In  the  entire  area."  (Press 
Conference  of  June  14.  1962.)  Indeed,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  one  statement  expresselv 
supported  the  "domino  theory."  (TV  appear- 
ance. September  9.  1963.) 

My  own  view,  based  on  participation  and 
subsequent  discussion  with  others.  Is  that 
the  underlying  view  of  the  relation  between 
Viet-Nam  and  the  threat  to  Southeast  Asia 
was  clear  and  strongly  believed  throughout 
the  top  levels  of  the  Kennedy  Administration 
We  knew,  as  we  have  always  known,  that  the 
action  against  South  Vlet-Nam  reflected 
deeply  held  ambitions  by  Hanoi  to  unify 
Vlet-Nam  under  Communist  control,  and 
that  Hanoi  needed  and  wanted  only  Chinese 
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aid  to  this  end  and  wlsbed  to  b«  Its  own 
mast«r.  And  we  knew,  as  again  we  always 
have,  that  North  Vlet-Nam  would  resist  taxj 
Communist  Chinese  trespassing  on  areas  It 
controlled.  But  these  two  propositions  were 
not  then,  ab  they  are  not  now.  Inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that  the  aggressive  amblUo«is 
of  Communist  China  and  North  Vlet-Nam — 
largely  North  Vietnamese  In  old  Indochina, 
overlapping  In  Thailand.  Chinese  In  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia — ^would  surely  feed  on  each 
other.  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia,  certainly,  they  were  part  of  a  common 
and  parallel  threat. 

So,  In  effect,  the  policy  of  1954-61  wan  re- 
affirmed In  the  early  months  of  1961  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  Let  me  say  right 
here  I  do  not  mean  to  make  this  a  personal 
analysis  of  President  Kennedy,  nor  to  im- 
ply any  view  whatever  as  to  what  he  might 
or  might  not  have  done  had  he  lived  beyond 
November  of  1963.  But  some  untrue  things 
have  been  said  about  the  1961  period,  and  I 
believe  the  record  totally  supports  the  ac- 
count of  policy,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  that 
1  have  given. 

Vlll 

We  then  come  to  the  eighth  period  of  de- 
cision—the  faU  of  1961.  By  then,  the  "guer- 
rUla  aggression"  (Hllsman's  phrase)  had  as- 
sumed truly  serious  proportions,  and  morale 
In  South  Vlet-Nam  had  been  shaken.  It 
seemed  highly  doubtful  that  without  major 
additional  United  States  actions  the  North 
Vietnamese  threat  could  be  stemmed. 

President  Kennedy  took  the  decision  to 
raise  the  ante,  through  a  system  of  advisers, 
pilots,  and  supporting  military  personnel 
that  rose  gradually  to  the  level  of  25.000  In 
the  nert  three  years. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  appropriate  for  me  to 
go  Into  the  detail  of  the  discussions  that  ac- 
companied this  decision.  Fairly  full,  but  still 
incomplete,  accounts  have  been  given  In  va- 
rious of  the  books  on  the  period.  What  can 
be  seen,  without  going  Into  such  detail,  is 
that  the  course  oX  action  that  was  chosen, 
considered  and  rejected,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  the  direct  Introduction  of  ground  com- 
bat troops  or  the  bombing  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam.  although  there  was  no  doubt  even 
then — as  Hllsman  again  makes  clear — that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vlet-Nam  coxUd  have 
been  sustained  under  any  reasonable  legal 
view  In  the  face  of  what  North  Vlet-Nam 
was  doing.  Rather,  the  course  of  action 
which  was  adopted  rightly  stressed  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  role  must  remain  crucial 
and  primary. 

In  effect.  It  was  decided  that  the  United 
States  would  take  those  additional  actions 
that  appeared  clearly  required  to  meet  the 
situation,  not  knowing  for  sure  whether 
these  actions  would  In  fact  prove  to  be  ade- 
quate, trying— despite  the  obvious  and  al- 
ways recognized  effect  of  momentum  and  In- 
ertia— not  to  cross  the  bridge  of  still  further 
action,  and  hoping  strongly  that  what  was 
being  undertaken  would  prove  sufficient. 

IX 

This  was  the  policy  followed  from  early 
1962  right  up  to  February  of  1965.  Within 
this  period,  however,  political  deterioration 
in  South  Vlet-Nam  compeUed,  In  the  fall  of 
1963,  decisions  that  I  think  must  be  counted 
as  the  ninth  critical  point  of  United  States 
policy-making.  It  was  decided  at  that  time 
that,  while  the  United  States  would  do  ev- 
erything necessary  to  support  the  war.  It 
would  no  longer  adhere  to  its  poeture  of  all- 
out  support  of  the  Diem  regime  unless  that 
regime  made  sweeping  changes  In  its  method 
of  operation.  The  record  of  this  period  has 
been  described  by  Robert  Shaplen  and  now 
by  Hllsman.  Undoubtedly,  our  new  posture 
contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Diem  In  No- 
vember, 1963. 

I  do  not  myself  think  that  we  could  In  the 
end  have  done  otherwise,  but  the  Important 
blstortcal  point  is  that  our  actions  tended  to 
deepen  our  Involvement  In  South  Vlet-Nam 


and  our  cocmiltment  to  the  evolution  of 
non-Communist  nationalism,  always  fore- 
seen to  be  difficult — th&t  would  f<^low  the 
overthrow  of  Diem. 

Unfortunately,  the  fall  of  Diem — while  It 
had  overwhelming  ix>pular  support  in  South 
Vlet-Nam — (ailed  to  produce  an  effecttve 
new  government.  For  a  year  and  a  half.  South 
Vlet-Nam  wallowed  in  pcditlcal  confusion, 
and  power  finally  passed,  with  the  agreement 
of  civilian  political  leaders,  to  the  Thleu-Ky, 
mlUtary-led  government  o<  June  1965. 

This  political  confusion  was  disheartening, 
but  It  was  not  surprising.  For  South  Vlet- 
Nam  had  never  been  trained  by  the  French  to 
govern  itself,  and  above  all  Jt  was  faced  with 
steadily  rising  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  terrorist  and  military  action.  IntenslQ- 
cation  of  tliat  action  began  almoet  at  once 
after  the  overthrow  of  Diem  and  demon- 
strated, if  it  needed  demonstrating,  that  the 
struggle  was  not  over  Diem — despite  Com- 
munist claims  and  honest  liberal  qualms — 
but  was  an  attempt  to  destroy  non-Com- 
munist nationalism  of  any  sort  in  South 
Vlet-Nam. 

In  early  1964.  President  Johnson  expressly 
reaffirmed  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration  jKilicles,  publicly, 
through  every  action,  and  through  firm  In- 
ternal directives.  It  is  simply  not  true  to  say 
that  there  was  any  change  In  policy  In  this 
period  toward  greater  military  emphasis, 
much  less  major  new  military  actions.  F^ir- 
ther  actions  were  not  excluded — as  they  had 
not  been  in  1954  or  1961 — but  President 
Johnson's  firm  object  right  up  to  February 
1965  w-as  to  make  the  policy  adopted  in  late 
1961  work  If  it  could  possibly  be  done,  in- 
cluding the  fullest  possible  emphasis  on 
pacification  and  the  whole  political  and  civil- 
ian aspect. 

The  summer  of  1964  did  bring  a  new  phase, 
though  not  a  change  in  policy.  The  situation 
was  continuing  to  decline,  and  North  Vlet- 
Nam  may  have  been  emboldened  by  the 
trend.  Certainly,  infiltration  was  rising 
steadily,  and  as  we  now  know  more  clearly, 
began  to  Include  substantial  numbers  of 
native  North  Vietnamese.  But.  more  dra- 
matically. American  naval  ships  on  patxol  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  were  attacked,  and  there 
were  two  responding  United  States  attacks 
on  North  Vietnamese  naval  bases. 

This  led  President  Johnson  to  seek,  and 
the  Congress  to  approve  overwhelmingly  on 
Augxist  7.  1964,  a  resolution — drafted  In  col- 
laboration with  Congressional  leaders — that 
not  only  approved  such  retaliatory  attacks 
but  added  that: 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  its 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity In  Southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  obllgftaions  under  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the 
United  States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the 
President  determines,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to 
assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  re- 
questing assistance  In  defense  of  Its 
freedom." 

X 

So  things  stood  through  the  election 
period.  But  as  1964  drew  to  a  close,  the 
situation  was  moving  steadily  downward  in 
every  respect,  both  military  and  political. 
A  review  of  policy  was  undertaken,  analyzing 
three  basic  choices:  to  continue  the  existing 
policy  with  every  improvement  that  could 
be  devised  within  its  limits,  to  Uke  new 
and  major  military  measures,  while  adhering 
to  the  same  basic  objectives  that  had  been 
followed  all  along,  or  to  move  toward  with- 
drawal. 

From  late  November  onward,  these  choices 
were  Intensively  examined,  even  as  the  mili- 
tary threat  grew,  the  political  confusion  in 
Saigon    deepened,     and    all     the    indicators 


recorded  Increasingly  shaky  morale  and  con- 
fidence not  only  in  South  Vlet-Nam  but 
throughout  the  deeply  concerned  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  By  late  January,  it  waa 
the  clear  Judgment  of  all  those  concerned 
with  policy  and  familiar  with  the  situation 
that  the  first  choice  was  rapidly  becoming 
no  choice  at  all — and  not,  to  use  the  phrase 
of  one  commentator,  a  "constructive  alter- 
native." To  "muddle  through"  (that  com- 
mentator's phrase)  was  almost  certainly  to 
muddle  out  and  to  accept  that  South  Vlet- 
Nam  would  be  turned  over  to  Communist 
control  achieved  through  externally  backed 
subversion  and  aggression. 

This  was  a  straight  practical  Judgment. 
It  ran  against  the  grain  of  every  desire  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  But  I  myself 
am  sure  it  was  a  right  Judgment — accepted 
at  the  time  by  most  sophisticated  observers 
and,  in  the  Ught  of  reflective  examination. 
now  accepted  X  believe  by  virtually  everyone 
who  knows  the  situation  at  all  at  first  hand. 

There  were.  In  short,  only  two  choices— 
to  move  toward  withdrawal  or  to  do  a  lot 
more,  both  for  Its  military  Impact  and,  at 
the  outset,  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  South 
Vietnamese  morale  and  will  to  continue. 

And,  as  the  deliberations  continued  within 
the  Administration,  the  matter  was  brought 
to  a  head  by  a  series  of  sharp  attacks  on 
American  Installations  In  particular.  These 
attacks  were  serious  in  themselves,  but  above 
all  they  confirmed  the  over-all  analysis  that 
North  Vlet-Nam  was  supremely  confident 
and  was  moving  for  the  kill.  And,  as  they 
thus  moved.  It  seemed  clear  that  they  would 
In  fact  succeed  and  perhaps  In  a  matter  of 
months. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  clear  up  another 
current  historical  Inaccuracy.  The  basis  for 
the  successive  decisions — In  February  to 
start  bombing,  in  March  to  Introduce  small 
numbers  of  combat  forces,  and  in  July  to 
move  to  major  United  States  combat  forces — 
was  as  I  have  stated  It.  It  depended  on  an 
over-aU  view  of  the  situation,  and  on  an 
over-all  view  that  what  had  been  going  on 
for  years  was  for  all  practical  purposes  ag- 
gression— and  indeed  this  term  dates  from 
late  1961  or  early  1962  In  the  statements 
of  senior  Administration  spokesmen. 

But  there  Is  a  separate  iK>lnt  whether,  as 
has  sometimes  been  asserted.  It  was  the 
United  States  alone  which  unilaterally 
changed  the  character  of  the  war  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  conventional  confiict.  It  is  alleged 
that  Hanoi  was  adhering  to  a  tacit  agree- 
ment that,  so  long  as  we  did  not  bomb  North 
Vlet-Nam,  Hanoi  would  not  send  in  its  regu- 
lars, at  least  In  units. 

Multiple  and  conclusive  evidence  which  be- 
came available  from  the  spring  of  1965  on- 
ward seems  to  me  to  refute  these  conten- 
tions. As  has  been  repeatedly  made  public 
over  the  past  two  years,  we  know  that  one 
North  Vietnamese  regiment  entered  South 
Vlet-Nam  by  December  1964,  and  we  know 
that  several  other  regiments  entered  In  the 
spring  of  1965  on  timetables  of  Inflltratlon 
that  can  only  have  reflected  command  deci- 
sions taken  In  Hanoi  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  bombing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  basis  for  U.S. 
decisions,  this  evidence  simply  reinforces  the 
February  picture  that  Hanoi  was  moving  for 
the  kill.  Native  North  Vietnamese,  alone  or 
In  regular  units,  were  In  themselves  no  more 
and  no  less  aggressive  than  the  earlier  native 
South  Vietnamese  who  had  gone  North  and 
become  North  Vietnamese  nationals.  The 
point  is  that  Hanoi — as  we  suspected  then 
and  later  proved— had  taken  major  steps  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  war  before  the  bombing 
began. 

As  to  any  tacit  agreement,  these  facts  alone 
seem  to  disprove  that  there  ever  was  one. 
Moreover,  students  of  North  Vietnamese  be- 
havior, and  especially  of  the  recent  major 
captured  North  Vietnamese  documents, 
would  in  any  event  find  such  an  allegation 
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hard  to  credit.  Is  It  not  far  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Hanoi  preferred  to  conceal 
Its  hand,  but  was  prepared  at  all  times  to 
put  in  whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  about 
military  victory — and  that  the  regular  units 
were  simply  a  part  of  that  policy.  Introduced 
after  they  had  run  out  of  native  Southerners 
and  wanted  to  maintain  and  step  up  the 
pressure? 

But  this  historical  point  is  less  Important 
than  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion as  it  stood  at  the  time.  On  the  one  hand, 
all  of  what  I  have  earlier  described  as  the 
bedrock  elements  still  remained — a  strong 
Chinese  Communist  and  North  Vietnamese 
threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  a  crucial  link  be- 
tween the  defense  of  South  Vlet-Nam  and 
the  realization  of  that  threat,  and  the  valid- 
ity of  non-Communist  nationalism,  what- 
ever its  imperfections,  in  South  Vlet-Nam 
and  in  the  other  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  the  wider  implications  for  our 
commitments  elsewhere  appeared  no  less  val- 
id than  they  had  ever  been.  Vlet-Nam  still 
constituted  a  major,  perhaps  even  a  deci- 
sive, test  case  of  whether  the  Communist 
strategy  of  "wars  of  national  liberation,"  or 
"people's  wars"  could  be  met  and  countered 
even  in  the  extraordinarily  difficult  circum- 
stances of  South  Vlet-Nam.  Then  as  now,  It 
has  been  I  think  rightly  judged  that  a  suc- 
cess for  Hanoi  In  South  Vlet-Nam  could  only 
encourage  the  tose  of  this  technique  by  Hanoi, 
and  over  time  by  the  Communist  Chinese.* 
and  might  well  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
the  Soviets  Into  competition  with  Peking 
and  Hanoi  and  away  from  the  otherwise 
promising  trends  that  have  developed  in  So- 
viet policy  In  the  past  10  years. 

Finally,  it  was  Judged  from  the  outset  that 
stronger  action  by  us  in  Vlet-Nam  would 
not  operate  to  bring  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  closer  together,  and  that 
the  possibility  of  major  Chinese  Commu- 
nist intervention  could  be  kept  to  a  minl- 
miun.  so  long  as  we  made  it  clear  at  all  times, 
both  by  word  and  deed,  that  our  objective 
was  confined  solely  to  freeing  South  Vlet- 
Nam  from  external  interference,  and  that  we 
did  not  threaten  Communist  China  but 
rather  looked  to  the  ultimate  hope  of  what 
the  Manila  Declaration,  of  last  fall,  called 
"reconcllatlon  and  peace  throughout  Asia." 

On  the  other  hand,  It  was  recognized  from 
the  outset  that  the  taking  of  these  new 
major  military  measures  Involved  heavy  costs 
and  hazards.  The  South  Vietnamese  still  had 
to  play  the  crucial  role  In  military  security 
and  above  all  In  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment and  stability.  A  greater  Ameri- 
can role  was  bound  to  complicate  South 
Vietnamese  evolution.  It  was  bound  to  in- 
crease the  scale  of  the  war  and  to  cost  sig- 
nificantly in  lives  and  very  heavily  in  re- 
sources. Even  though  the  casualties  and 
damage  of  the  war  remain  far  below  what 
was  suffered  In  Korea,  war  Is  never  anything 
but  ugly  and  brutal. 

The  balance  was  struck,  after  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  in  favor  of  the  course 
that  has  since  been  followed.  The  key  ele- 
ments in  the  policy  were  stated  In  President 
Johnson's  Baltimore  speech  of  April  1966. 
and  the  major  combat  force  conunltment 
was  explained  in  the  President's  statement 
of  July  28.  1965.  These  have  been  the  cor- 
nerstones of  policy,  and  they  have  been  elab- 
orated and  explained  repeatedly  and  at 
length  by  all  senior  Administration  spokes- 
men. 

In  essence : 

(01  Our  objective  remained  solely  that  of 
protecting  the  Independence  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  from  external  interference  and  force. 
We  declined,  and  still  decline,  to  threaten 
the  regime  in  North  Vlet-Nam  itself,  or  the 
t«nltory  and  regime  of  Communist  China. 

'b)  We  Indicated  in  AprU  of  1966  that  we 
were  prepared  for  discussions  cm-  negotiations 
without  condition,  and  we  have  relenUeasly 
pursued  our  own  efforts  to  enter  into  mean- 
ingful discussions  as  weU  aa  following  up  on 


a  host  of  peace  initiatives  by  others.  Unfor- 
tunately Hanoi  has  clung  firmly  to  the  objec- 
tive of  insuring  a  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vlet-Nam,  and  has  refused  to  enter 
into  any  fruitful  discuasions.  Indeed.  Hanoi 
has  rejected  any  discussions  whatever,  ini- 
tially unless  its  basic  objective  was  accepted 
In  advance  through  the  so-called  "third 
point,"  more  recently  unless  we  agreed  to  a 
complete  cessation  of  the  bombing  without 
any  responsive  action  on  their  part.  Hanoi's 
philosophy  toward  negotiation  has  now  be- 
come authoritatively  available,  particularly 
in  the  section  on  "fighting  while  negotiating" 
in  the  captured  remarks  of  one  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders.  Comrade  Vlnh. 

(c)  We  continued  to  place  every  possible 
emphasis  on  the  crucial  non-military  aspects 
of  the  conflict,  greatly  strengthening  our  own 
contribution  to  the  essentially  South  Viet- 
namese task  of  restoring  stability  and  control" 
in  the  countryside  and  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

(d)  Militarily,  our  actions  were  directed  to 
proving  to  North  Vlet-Nam  that  its  effort 
to  take  over  the  South  by  military  force  must 
fail,  and  to  extending  and  enlarging  the  areas 
in  which  the  vital  business  of  bringing  real 
security  and  peace  to  the  countryside  could 
go  forward  with  all  the  strength  we  could 
hope  to  give  it.  The  total  effort  In  the  South 
remained  primary,  even  as  the  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  the  North  was  carried  on — 
initially  to  demonstrate  resolve,  but  always 
and  basically  to  make  Hanoi's  infiltration  far 
more  d-fflcult  and  costly  and  to  prevent  levels 
of  new  men  and  equipment  that  could  only, 
in  the  arithmetic  of  guerrilla  warfare,  mul- 
tiply many  times  over,  for  each  addition 
from  North  Vietnam,  the  requirement  for 
forces  in  the  South. 

(e)  We  encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  their  own  resolve  to  move  to  a  constitu- 
tional basis  of  government,  a  process  set 
under  way  formally  by  Prime  Minister  Ky  in 
January  of  1966  and  followed  since  that  time 
In  the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  attempting  to  create  such  a  ba^ls  in  a 
country  without  political  experience  and 
ravaged  by  terrorism  and  by  guerrilla  and 
conventional  military  action. 

(/)  We  encouraged  the  South  Vietnamese 
at  the  same  time  to  proceed  on  the  track 
that  has  now  become  reconciliation,  the 
holding  out  to  members  of  the  Viet  Cong  of 
the  possibility  of  re-entering  the  political 
life  of  their  country  under  peaceful  condi- 
tions. In  essence,  we  seek  and  would  accept 
a  fair  determination  of  the  will  of  the  people 
of  South  Viet-Nam  along  the  lines  well  sum- 
marized by  Abassador  Goldbergs  Chicago 
speech  of  May  12.  1967. 

These  were  the  South  Vietnamese  aspects 
of  our  policy.  But  then,  as  previously,  the 
policy  was  seen  in  the  wider  context  of  the 
future  of  Southeast  Asia.  So  it  was  that 
President  Johnson  lent  our  strong  support  In 
April  of  1965  to  the  development  of  regional 
cooperation  and  of  economic  projects  created 
through  Asian  imtlatlve.  By  this  vital  cle- 
ment m  our  policy,  we  made  clear  again  that 
our  underlying  objective  was  to  do  what  we 
could  to  assist  In  the  constructive  task  of 
bringing  about  a  Southeast  Asia  of  coopera- 
tive and  Independent  nations,  whatever  their 
International  postures  might  be. 

We  had  a  security  Job  to  do  In  Vlet-Nam. 
and  were  Joined  over  time  by  five  other 
area  nations  In  supplying  military  forces 
to  do  that  Job.  And  we  are  assisting  Thai- 
land against  a  concerted  Chinese  Commu- 
nist and  North  Vietnamese  effort  at  external 
subversion— an  effort  begun,  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight,  as  early  as  1962  and  clearly  and 
definiUvely  by  December  1964,  before  our 
major  decisions  in  Vlet-Nam.  0\xt  SEATO 
and  ANZUS  undertakings  remain  firm. 

But  we  looked  beyond  these,  and  we  must 
sttll  look  beyond  these,  to  the  whole  ques- 
Uon  of  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
to  the  role  that  we  can  play  in  assisting  the 
nations  of  the  area  to  consolidate  their  na- 


tional Independence  and  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people. 

St^MMART 

This.  then,  is  a  bare-bones  account  of  "The 
Path  to  Vlet-Nam."  Even  within  its  own 
terms.  It  may  omit  what  others  would  in- 
clude. And,  long  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  still 
Incomplete  in  two  respects  that  it  would 
take  far  too  much  time  to  cover. 

First,  it  is  plainly  inadequate  to  focus 
solely  on  our  policies  toward  Vlet-Nam  or 
even  toward  Southeast  Asia  as  a  whole.  Those 
policies  are  intimately  related  to  the  rest  of 
Asia,  to  the  Implications  of  Asian  develop- 
ments for  other  areas  and  In  the  last  analysis 
for  our  own  national  security,  and  to  our 
central  world  purpose — the  creation  of  an 
international  order  of  Independent  states 

Secondly.  I  have  tried  to  isolate  what  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  major  policy  de- 
cisions. Obviously,  policy  is  not  Just  a  matter 
of  single  decisions,  however  fully  considered. 
A  vast  number  of  lesser  policy  decisions  have 
accompanied  these  basic  ones,  and  the  way 
in  which  a  basic  policy  is  carried  out  In  the 
end  affects  its  substance.  I  have  not  tried  to 
cover,  for  example,  decisions  on  the  balance 
of  effort  within  South  Vlet-Nam.  decisions  on 
particular  negotiating  proposals,  decisions  on 
the  pace  and  nature  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vlet-Nam.  or  the  subtle  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, over  the  years,  of  United  States  influence 
toward  political  progress  in  the  South.  I 
know  full  well  that  these  are  areas  in  which 
many  of  you  undoubtedly  hold  strong  views 
I  welcome  discussion  of  them. 

"THE   LJSSON   IN    INVOLVEMENT  ' 

What,  then,  is  "the  lesson  in  Involvement"? 

Is  It  that  we  have  been  trapped  into  a 
difficult  situation  by  a  series  of  lesser  deci- 
sions taken  with  no  clear  view  of  their 
implications? 

Is  it  that  we  should  never  have  become 
engaged  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Is  It  that  we  should  never  h.nve  attempted 
to  support  South  Viet-Nam? 

Is  it  that,  having  supported  South  Viet- 
Nam  in  certain  respects  (including  a  treaty  i. 
and  having  become  deeply  engaged  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  should  nonetheless  have  de- 
cided— or  should  now  decide— to  limit  the 
actions  we  take,  or  even  to  withdraw  entirely? 

The  first  question  seems  to  me  both  sep- 
arate and  difficult.  At  some  point  In  the 
hUtory  I  have  recited  we  became  committed, 
deliberately  and  by  formal  constitutional 
process,  to  the  support  of  the  freedom  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  from  external  Interference 
That  commitment  included  a  strong  treaty 
obUgatlon.  and  that  Is  a  clear  part  of  the 
story.  But  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point 
is  that  great  powers  must  face  two  central 
points: 

(a)  As  Irving  Kristol  has  pointed  out  in 
his  recent  article  in  FoTeign  Affairs,  the  very 
definition  of  a  great  power  is  that  not  only 
its  actions  but  the  cases  in  which  it  declines 
to  act  have  major  consequences.  At  every 
stage  In  the  Vlet-Nam  story,  it  has  seemed 
clear  to  the  leaders  of  this  country  that  not 
to  act  would  have  the  gravest  effects  This 
is  the  way  that  successive  choices  have  ap- 
peared to  four  successive  Presidents. 

(b)  The  second  point  that  a  great  power 
cannot  escape  Is  that  its  actions  In  them- 
selves affect  the  stakes.  When  great  powers 
commit  themselves — by  treaty  and  by  a  total 
course  of  conduct  extending  over  many 
years — an  el«nent  of  reliance  comes  into 
'being,  l>oth  within  the  area  and  within  other 
areas  in  which  commitments  have  also  been 
undertaken. 

Yet.  all  this  being  said.  1  do  not  think 
one  can  conclude  that  because  we  said  or 
did  A.  we  must  necessarily  say  or  do  B — 
In  an  old  phrase  of  Bismarck's.  So  I,  for  one. 
do  not  believe  that  the  "lesson  in  involve- 
ment" is  that  we  are  the  prisoners  of  history 

Rather.  I  think  we  should  be  focusing  on 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  questions  I 
have  listed  above. 
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These  are  big  questions,  and  11 1  have  tried 
to  do  anything  today  it  is  to  stress  that  the 
matter  has  really  been  looked  at  for  at  least 
the  last  13  years  in  this  kind  of  larger  frame- 
work. The  policies  followed  today  are,  aa 
they  must  be.  the  policies  of  this  Adminis- 
tration. No  one  can  say  whether  another  ad- 
ministration would  have  done  the  same. 
What  can  l>e  said  is  that  the  underlying 
vlewp>olnt  and  analysis  of  factors  have  been 
largely  similar  throughout  the  last  13  years, 
if  not  longer. 

This  does  not  prove,  of  course,  that  this 
analysis  has  been  correct.  The  United  States 
has  no  divine  dispensation  from  error,  and 
the  most  that  your  leaders,  at  any  time,  can 
do  Is  to  exert  the  best  human  Judgment  and 
moral  sense  of  which  1;hey  are  capable.  I  for 
one  am  convinced  that  this  has  been  done 
at  all  stages. 

In  essence,  the  question  is  not  capable  of 
geometric  proof.  Like  all  policy,  it  is  a  judg- 
ment. Our  bet  with  history  tia,s  been  that 
Southeast  Asia  does  matter,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vlet-Nam  crucially  af- 
fects Southeast  Asia,  and  that  non-Com- 
munist nationalism  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
In  Vlet-Nam  has  In  it  the  seeds  of  a  peace- 
ful, progressive,  and  stable  area  that  can 
take  its  place  in  a  world  at  peace. 

Other  factors  enter  In,  as  I  have  tried  to 
summarize,  and  despite  their  variations  from 
time  to  time  remain  of  major  general  Im- 
portance. But  It  is  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  Southeast  Asia  that  I  would  like 
to  close  my  remarks  today.  How  do  the  bets 
I  have  described  look  today? 

Southeast  Asia  surely  matters  more  than 
ever.  A  region  which  may  have  held  as  few 
as  30  minion  Inhabitants  In  1800 — and  which 
is  carried  under  the  heading  of  "peripheral 
areas"  in  some  textbooks  on  East  Asia — now 
holds  more  than  250  million  people,  more 
than  Latin  America  and  almost  as  much  as 
the  population  of  Western  Europe.  The  re- 
sources of  this  area  are  large,  and  Its  peo- 
ple— while  not  yet  capable  of  the  kind  of 
dramatic  progress  we  have  seen  In  the  north - 
em  parte  of  Asia — have  great  talent,  intel- 
ligence, and  Industry.  Its  geographical  loca- 
tion— while  it  should  not  be  in  the  path  of 
great  power  collisions — is  cvucial  for  trade 
routes,  and  in  other  respects. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  own  security. 
and  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  wish 
to  live.  I  believe  we  must  continue  to  be 
deeply  concerned  to  do  what  we  can  to  keep 
Southeast  Asia  from  falling  under  external 
domination  and  aggression  that  would  con- 
tribute to  such  domination.  And  I  believe 
also  that  we  have  a  wider  concern  in  doing 
what  we  can.  and  as  we  are  wanted,  to  assist 
sound  programs  oii  an  individual  country 
or  regional  basis,  and  to  improve  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  area.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  do  the  latter  unless  the 
former  is  achieved. 

The  second  part  of  our  bet  Is  that  the  in- 
dependence of  South  Vlet-Nam  critically 
affects  Southeast  Asia.  South  Vlet-Nam  and 
its  15  million  people  are  lmportan.t  In 
themselves,  but  they  assume  an  additional 
Importance  if  the  Judgment  is  accepted  that 
a  success  for  aggression  there  would  drasti- 
cally weaken  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  indeed  beyond.  That  Judgment  cannot 
be  defended  solely  by  reference  to  thfe  dy- 
namics of  major  aggressive  powers  and  their 
prospective  victims  In  the  past.  I  myself  be- 
lieve that  those  parallels  have  validity,  but 
the  question  is  always  what  Justice  Holmes 
called  "concrete  cases."  In  this  concrete  case. 
I  think  the  underlying  Judgment  has  been 
valid,  and  remains  valid  today. 

None  of  us  can  say  categorically  that  the 
Communist  Chinese  would  In  due  course 
move — if  opportunity  offered — to  dominate 
wide  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  through  pres- 
sure and  subversion.  But  that  is  what  the 
Chinese  and  their  maps  say.  and  their  Com- 
munist doctrine  appears  to  add  vital  addi- 
tional emphasis.  It  is  what  they  are  doing 


In  Thailand  today,  and  throiigh  local  Com- 
munist allies  is  Burma.  Cambodia,  Malaysia 
and  Singapore.  And  It  la  what  they  would 
like  to  do  in   Indonesia   again. 

Surely  Adlai  Stevenson  was  right  that  the 
threat  of  Communist  China  is  not  so  fanci- 
ful that  It  should  not  serve  as  a  valid  as- 
'  sumption  of  policy.  And  we  can  be  more 
categorical  that  Hanoi  intends  to  dominate 
at  least  the  successor  states  of  Indochina, 
and  would  move  rapidly  to  this  end  If  it  were 
to  get  practical  control  of  South  Vlet-Nam. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  point  for  some  to 
grasp  is  the  psychological  impact  of  a  de- 
velopment such  as  the  fall  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam  in  this  setting.  As  to  Hanoi  and  Peking, 
judgment  and  past  exi>erience  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  greatly  encourage 
them  to  push  further.  As  to  the  threatened 
nations,  the  view  of  their  leaders  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record.  All  over  Southeast  Asia,  what- 
ever the  posture  of  the  Individual  nation, 
the  great  body  of  responsible  opinion — and  I 
invite  you  to  check  this  against  any  first- 
hand account— accepts  the  Judgment  stated 
only  the  other  day  by  the  independent  and 
non-aligned  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore. 
Mr.    Lee    Kuan    Yew: 

"I  feel  the  fate  of  Asia — South  and  South- 
east Asia — will  be  decided  in  the  next  few 
years  by  what  happens  out  In  Vlet-Nam." 

I  could  multiply  that  quotation  ten  times 
over  In  public  statements,  and  ten  times 
more  in  private  statements.  As  Drew  Mid- 
dleton  of  the  Times  reported  last  June  after 
a  trip  m  the  area: 

"Despite  some  misgivings.  non-Communist 
leaders  from  Tokyo  to  Tehran  largely  sup- 
pHjrt  United  States  policies  In  South  and 
Sovitheast  .^sia  " 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  nation 
accepts  our  choice  of  military  actions.  Some 
would  have  us  do  more,  some  less.  But  It 
does  le.ad  to  the  clear  conclusion  that  our 
own  view  accords  with  the  deep  sense  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Indeed  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  that  the  struggle  In  South  Vlet-Nam  1« 
crucial  to  the  independence  and  continued 
ability  to  work  for  its  people  of  each  and 
every  nation  for  a  wide  area. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  question  whether  a 
new  Southeast  Asia  is  In  fact  being  built 
and  can  be  developed.  On  this  point,  stirely 
the  developments  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
particularly  the  last  two  years,  have  been 
vastly  encouraging.  Where  Indonesia  in  1965 
was  drifting  rapidly  to  Conununlst  control 
and  practical  allgrunent  with  Peking,  it  now 
stands  on  a  staunchly  nationalist  basis, 
abandoning  the  threat  to  Its  neighbors  and 
seeking  to  work  out  the  chaotic  economic 
problems  left  by  Sukarno — with  the  multi- 
lateral help  of  ourselves  and  others.  Re- 
gional cooperation  within  Southeast  Asia, 
and  among  Asian  nations  as  a  whole,  has 
taken  great  and  historic  strides.  And  it  is 
the  widely  accepted  view  In  the  area — 
which  I  share — that  these  developments 
would  hnve  been  far  less  likely  If  we  had  not 
acted  as  we  did  in  1965.  and  If  Communist 
force  had  thus  taken  over  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam, 

So  all  over  Southeast  Asia  there  Is  to- 
day a  sense  of  confidence — to  which  Drew 
Mlddleton  again  testified  from  his  trip.  Time 
has  been  bought,  and  used.  But  that  con- 
fidence is  not  solid  or  secure  for  the  future. 
It  would  surely  be  disrupted  if  we  were,  in 
President  Johnson  s  words,  to  permit  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  South  Viet-Nam  either 
through  withdrawal  or  "under  the  cloak  of 
a  meaningless  agreement  "  If,  on  the  con- 
trary we  proceed  on  our  present  course — 
with  measured  military  actions  and  with 
every  p>osslble  non-mllltary  measure,  and 
searching  always  for  an  avenue  to  peace — 
the  prospect t«  for  a  peaceful  and  secure 
Southeast  Asia  now  appear  brighter  than  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  nations  of 
the  area  were  established  on  an  Independent 
basis. 

In  short.  I  think  the  stakes  are  very  grave 


Indeed.  The  costs  are  large,  and  it  Is  clear 
that  we  must  steel  our  national  capacity 
ajut  resolve  to  continue  In  a  totigh  struggle 
and  stiU  do  thoae  things  that  we  must  do 
to  meet  our  problems  at  home.  I  find  it 
impoeslble  to  believe  that  we  do  not  have 
the  national  capacity  and  resolve  to  do  both. 


The  New  Manpower  Grab 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IS  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  seeking 
congressional  authority  to  expand  the 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice under  the  guise  of  escalating  the  al- 
leged unconditional  war  on  poverty.  The 
legislative  vehicle  which  would  make 
USES  the  principal  manpower  agency 
of  the  Nation  Is  HR.  11280.  This  is  the 
new  manpower  grab. 

Ostensibly,  this  bill  would  give  USES 
a  new  charter  which  would  "provide  a 
more  comprehensive  and  definitive  state- 
ment by  Congress"  of  the  role  that  the 
Service  is  to  play  In  deeding  with  the 
Nation's  employment  and  manpower 
problems.  In  plainer  terms,  it  would  give 
approval  to  USES  efforts  to  take  over  the 
entire  employment  placement  industry 
now  handled  more  than  adequately  by 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  a 
similar  bid  for  power  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  died  with  the  adjournment 
of  the  89th  Congress.  The  objectives  of 
this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  of  last 
year's  bill,  although  they  have  been 
burled  amidst  flowery  and  flowing  lan- 
guage. The  proposals  appear  to  be  but 
slight  modifications  of  activities  already 
approved  and  the  logical  extension 
thereof.  The  extension  of  powers  pro- 
vided for  are  couched  in  moderate  terms 
and  contain  no  extreme  language  which 
might  alert  and  fan  opposition. 

But  careful  study  reveals  that  the  em- 
ployment service  bill  of  1967,  as  this  bill 
is  entitled,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cleverly  written  attempt  by  USES  to  pull 
the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  Congress.  The 
true  intent  of  the  bill  is  the  eventual 
takeover  of  all  employment  functions 
of  this  Nation,  all  under  the  guise  of 
assisting  the  unemployed  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  March  1967  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  Magazine  contained  a  brief  state- 
ment I  prepared  regarding  the  purported 
need  for  a  USES  charter.  Although  writ- 
ten before  the  Introduction  of  H.R. 
11280,  the  article  is  appropriate  to  this 
legislation  and  to  the  prevailing  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding 
their  so-called  need  for  comprehensive 
manpower  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  so  that  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress will  be  made  aware  of  the  latest 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  make  ad- 
ditional inroads  In  another  area  of  private 
enterprise: 


August  23,  1967 
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A  "new  charter"  for  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  the  polite  deecrlptian 
of  an  ambitious  power  grab  that,  if  succees- 
ful.  would  make  this  agency  "the  manpower 
agency"  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  goal  estab. 
listed  some  years  ago  by  its  former  director, 
Louis  Levine.  It  Is  a  goal  toward  which  USES 
lias  been  working  in  countless  quiet  maneu- 
vers. It  Is  the  goal  it  sought  to  legitimatize 
tlirough  the  Clark-Holland  Bill,  which 
fortunately  faUed  of  enactment  in  the  cloe- 
Ing  days  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  USES  received  Its  present  charter  In 
the  dark  days  of  the  great  depression.  It  was 
given  the  task  of  finding  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. This  Is  still  Its  primary  responsibility, 
but  USES  has  shortchanged  the  unemployed 
In  order  to  extend  its  activities  into  services 
to  employers,  professional  people  and  those 
who  simply  wish  to  change  their  Jobs.  It  has 
sought  to  have  industries  assign  their  per- 
sonnel functions  to  the  employment  serv- 
ices of  the  various  states.  It  has  tried  to  take 
over  the  placement  services  of  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  haa  offered  testing  and 
counseling  services  in  high  schools.  In  short. 
lt»  efforts  are  directed  toward  a  day  when 
any  American  worklngman  or  woman  who 
seelcs  a  new  Job  will  be  required  to  go  to  the 
government  employment  agency.  Every 
American  businessman  who  seek  new  em- 
ployees will  have  to  hire  them  through  that 
agency.  Total  control  of  hiring  and  firing  in 
America  by  any  agency  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  our  free  enterprise  system,  yet  this 
li  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  who  advocate 
the  "new  charter"  for  USES. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  today  is 
serious  enough  to  absorb  all  of  the  energy 
and  all  of  the  talent  USES  can  muster.  Men 
and  women  with  skill  are  in  great  demand 
today.  They  need  no  federal  manpower 
agency.  But  those  who  remain  unemployed 
have  great  need  for  assistance.  A  recent  sur- 
vey in  Ohio  Indicates  that  of  114,000  persons 
remaining  unemployed,  99.000  are  virtually 
unemployable  because  of  educational  defl- 
clences.  lack  of  training  and  work  experi- 
ence. Fifty  percent  are  under  25  years  of 
age.  with  their  adult  life  time  still  ahead  of 
them.  Similar  conditions  are  found  In  all 
states.  It  Is  a  bleak  prospect.  Indeed,  unless 
the  federal  agency  assigned  this  responsibil- 
ity renders  assistance  in  training,  and  In 
placing  these  people.  Its  present  "charter" 
gives  the  USES  responsibility  and  ample 
authority  to  help  the  unemployed  find  work. 
It  has  responsibility  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  train  the 
unemployed.  There  is  no  requirement  for 
broader  authority  or  additional  legislation. 
USES  should  concentrate  on  the  Job. 

Unless  you.  as  an  American  citizen,  ask 
your  Congressman  and  Senator  to  take  steps 
to  block  the  government's  mammoth  man- 
power grab,  you  may  well  find  that  your  most 
basic  freedom— the  right  to  decide  your 
own  life  career  for  yourself— will  soon  be  the 
»al  battlefield  victim  of  the  war  on  poverty. 


Funding  ETV  and  Radio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leges an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
^Kansas  Democrat  on  July  7,  1967.  This 
editorial  highlights  the  Importance  at- 
whed  by  the  editors  of  this  leading 
**ansas  newspaper  to  the  production 


of  top-quality  educational  television  and 
radio  programs  and  their  advocacy  of 
public  support  of  such  undertakings. 
Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  this  recent  editorial: 
PtTNDiNO  ETV  ANn  Radio 

The  administration's  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  Of  1967  has  passed  the  Senate.  Included 
in  the  act  Is  »10.5  mllUon  for  grants  to  states 
to  support  educational  television  and  radio. 
In  addition  $9  million  is  appropriated  for 
starting  an  Independent  and  nonprofit  Cor- 
poration of  Public  Broadcasting  which  will 
make  quality  programs  available  to  ETV  and 
radio  facilities. 

Although  the  appropriation  for  grants  to 
TV  and  radio  is  a  pittance — roughly  what  the 
networks  pay  yearly  for  a  dozen  in  their  star 
stable — the  signs  are  encouraging  that  Con- 
gress may  eventually  face  the  real  and  dif- 
ficult issue  in  the  arts,  primary  government 
subsidy  to  the  arts.  So  far  congressmen  in 
the  main  have  been  reticent  to  approve  large 
subsidies  for  artistic  projects  which  have  no 
measurable,  practical  value. 

Despite  the  boom  in  building  cultural 
centers,  the  fact  of  a  real  cultural  explosion 
In  America  remains  to  be  proven.  Someone 
has  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  America's  cultural 
life  and  apparently  it  won't  be  the  general 
public,  unless  support  is  given  In  the  form 
of  taxes. 

Educational  TV  and  radio,  often  the  only 
release  from  the  tyranny  of  bad  taste,  must 
be  able  to  compete  to  some  degree  with  the 
commercial  networks  in  the  quality  and 
manner  of  their  presentations:  otherwise  the 
young  will  continue  to  be  drawn  to  the 
splashy,  empty  fare  which  often  clogs  the  air- 
ways, following  an  avalanche  of  overstated 
advertisement.  To  do  this,  educational  tele- 
vision and  radio  need  more  than  a  minimal 
budget.  In  the  past  it  has  not  been  basically 
the  subjects  or  ideas  of  educational  TV  which 
have  left  something  to  be  desired,  but  rather 
the  frequent  impression  that  the  productions 
fell  short  of  their  intensions  because  of 
minimal  funds  and  personnel. 


Comments  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1%7,  as  Passed  by  the  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNXSSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
the  position  taken  by  the  Bristol,  Tenn., 
Herald-Courier  on  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  for  1967,  which  we  p£issed 
last  Thursday,  Is  a  sound  and  insightful 
appraisal  of  the  measure. 

So  that  these  comments  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  my  colleagues,  I  Insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
New  Welfare  Bn.L  Is  Long  Overdue 

The  vote  of  413  to  3  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  a  harsh,  new  line  on  welfare 
re<51plents  reflects  the  mood  of  the  nation. 
It  gives  notice  that  taxpayers  are  no  longer 
going  to  stand  for  making  handouts  a  way 
of  life  in  this  country. 

As  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  wrote  the  bill, 
said.  "We  are  rough  in  this  bill — we  Intend 
to  be — but  we  do  not  intend  to  be  inhuman." 

Mills  was  referring  to  the  changes  the 
committee  made  aimed  at  forcing  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  into  gainful  employment  as 
many  persons  as  are  trainable  and  employ- 
able.   They  must   take   work   training   and 


seek  employment  hereafter.  Instead  of  living 
on  the  dole. 

The  core  change  Involves  aid  to  families 
with  dep>endent  children,  which  has  dou- 
bled in  10  years.  Almost  five  million  moth- 
ers and  their  children  are  now  beneficiaries. 
They  are  largely  concenuated  In  the  urban 
Negro  population  of  the  north. 

As  Mills  stUd.  the  committee  does  not  in- 
tend to  be  Inhuman.  Savings  in  the  year 
1972.  five  years  hence  for  persons  trained 
who  become  self-sufBclent  would  be  $130 
mUllon.  That  is  only  7  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated 1972  cost  of  the  program,  without 
changes  of  $1,837  billion.  Presumably,  the 
rest  would  be  unemployable. 

In  addition,  the  bill  estimates  costs  in 
1972  of  $470  million  for  day  care  for  children 
of  mothers  required  to  work,  and  $225  mil- 
lion for  work  training.  Thus.  $695  million 
would  be  spent  to  enable  beneficiaries  to 
earn  $130  million.  But  a  break  would  begin 
in  the  present  self-feeding  system.  And.  If 
the  bill  works  as  intended,  the  earnings 
may  be  more. 

Briefly,  the  bill  denies  relief  to  parents  or 
children  over  16  who  are  deemed  qualified 
to  work,  or  can  be  trained  for  work,  and  who 
refuse  either  work  or  training.  They  will 
have  to  Join  the  rest  of  the  work  force 
instead  of  living  on  Its  earnings. 

The  best  part  of  the  reform  is  that  the 
reliefers  will  be  the  gainers  in  the  long  run. 


Avoiding  Blackouts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  1,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  massive  northeast  power  fail- 
ure of  Novemt)er  1965,  there  has  been 
widespread  concern  in  this  coimtry  about 
the  reliability  of  the  network  of  utilities 
that  supplies  our  electricity.  This  con- 
cern was  heightened  early  last  June  when 
a  somewhat  smaller  failure  cut  off  power 
to  13  million  people  In  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Last  month,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission released  its  long-awaited  report 
on  the  "Prevention  of  Power  Failures," 
which  contains  recommendations  based 
on  an  18-month  study  of  our  vital  elec- 
tric utility  system. 

The  report  is  a  long  one,  but  its  rec- 
ommendations are  so  Important  to  as- 
suring the  reliability  of  electric  power 
service  in  tills  country,  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  an  editorial  summa- 
rizing the  report's  major  points  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
of  August  8, 1967. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Avoiding  Blackouts 

With  the  formal  Issuance  of  its  report  on 
the  "prevention  of  power  failures,"  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  taken  another 
step  in  its  effort  to  reduce  the  dangers  and 
inconveniences  resulting  from  the  cutoff  of 
electric  service.  A  few  weeks  ago,  on  the 
commission's  recommendation,  federal  legis- 
lation was  introduced  to  require  electric 
utilities  to  get  together  and  plan  safe,  re- 
liable regional  power  systems  and  to  author- 
ize the  FPC  to  set  forth  criteria  for  the  safe 
operation  of  power  systems. 

Now  the  FPC  has  released  a  comprehensive 
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report  which  contains  additional  recommen- 
dations aimed  at  avoiding  crippling  power 
failures.  Some  20  major  power  failures  have 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  coxmtry 
since  November,  1965,  when  a  massive  black- 
out In  the  northeast  led  the  PPC  to  under- 
take Its  Just  completed  study.  The  report, 
based  on  this  18-month  study,  proposes, 
among  other  things,  that  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  establish  requirements  for 
emergency  power  sources  and  see  that  they 
are  met.  It  points  out,  for  example,  that  only 
22  states  have  taken  adequate  steps  to  sup- 
ply emergency  power  for  essential  services 
and  that  less  than  half  of  the  nation's  hos- 
pitals have  adequate  emergency  power. 

A  major  key  to  the  prevention  of  black- 
outs, the  FPC  said.  Is  the  Installation  of 
stronger  interconnections  between  power 
systems.  To  provide  reliable  power,  the  na- 
tion's power  Industry,  according  to  the  com- 
mission, needs  to  spend  $8  billion  on  high 
voltage  lines  between  now  and  1975.  This  Is 
an  outlay  of  about  $3  billion  more  than  Is 
being  planned.  Yet,  as  FPC  Chairman  Lee  C. 
White  observed,  reliability  must  have  prior- 
ity over  economy,"  even  if  this  means  In- 
creased costs  to  consumers.  A  rise  In  costs, 
however.  Is  not  necessarily  required,  since 
better  Interconnections  could  bring  econo- 
mies for  the  industry. 

In  any  event,  steps  must  be  taken  to  as- 
sure the  public  of  the  reliability  of  the  elec- 
tric power  on  which  so  many  life-saving  serv- 
ices depend.  If  Industry  cooperation,  based 
on  federal  criteria,  does  not  provide  an  ade- 
quate guarantee  against  breakdowns,  then 
the  government  will  have  to  be  given  broader 
power  than  that  envisaged  In  the  pending 
legislation. 


American  Public  Opinioit  and  the  Vietnam 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing news  article,  datelined  Paris, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Albany,  N.Y., 
Times-Union.  It  sets  forth  the  views  of 
the  renowned  journalist,  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  director  and  chief  for- 
eign writer  for  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
concerning  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam.  The  news  article  is 
titled:  "U.S.  Facing  Test  of  Patience  in 
Vietnam."  Mr.  Smith  clearly  states  that 
American  public  opinion  may  be  the 
worst  enemy  the  United  States  has  in 
these  very  crucial  days  of  the  Vietnam 
crisis.  Historically,  Americans  have  al- 
ways sought  a  quick  and  efiBcient  solu- 
tion to  problems — both  economic  and 
political. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Smith's  very  searching  analysis  of  the 
Vietnam  problem. 

The  article  follows : 
VtftTTD  States  Pacing  Test  of  Patience  in 
Viet  War 

(By  Kingsbury  Smith) 

Paris. — America  Is  now  facing  Its  greatest 
test  of  patience  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

If  the  American  people  have  the  stamina 
to  support  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
policy  for  another  16  months,  there  Is  a  good 
chance  a  peace  settlement  can  be  achieved 


that  will  save  South  Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia  from  Communist  domination,  and  prove 
a  great  victory  for  the  free  world. 

If  the  American  will  breaks  and  public 
opinion  turns  strongly  against  the  President's 
present  policy,  one  of  the  following  two  pos- 
sibilities Is  likely  to  develop  within  the  next 
year: 

1.  A  desperate  effort  by  President  Johnson 
to  force  the  Hanoi  regime  to  Its  knees  by 
large-scale  escalation  of  military  pressure 
against  North  Vietnam,  Including  a  land 
Invasion,  with  the  risk  of  precipitating  Chin- 
ese intervention  and  a  war  with  Red  China. 

2.  A  compromise  peace  settlement  that 
could  win  the  President  reelection  In  1968 
but  would  pave  the  way  for  eventual  Com- 
munist control  of  South  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia. 

The  win  of  the  American  people  to  stick 
It  out  Is  now  showing  signs  of  weakening  to 
the  point  of  where  one  of  the  aforementioned 
alternatives  may  become  a  strong  p>osslblllty. 

If  public  opinion  turns  strongly  against 
the  President's  present  policy,  he  is  not  likely 
to  continue  it  unchanged. 

Such  are  the  views  I  have  heard  expressed 
In  recent  days  in  pro-American  political  and 
diplomatic  circles  in  Paris.  Little  hope  Is 
held  In  these  circles  that  Hanoi  will  respond 
favorably  to  new  peace  overtures  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  reportedly  planning  to  make 
after  the  South  Vietnamese  elections  are 
held  early  In  September. 

EMplomatic  advices  from  Hanoi.  Moscow 
and  Peking  Indicate  the  Communists  are 
counting  on  the  American  will  to  break  and 
either  force  President  Johnson  to  acquiesce 
to  a  compromise  settlement  that  will  assure 
them  of  eventual  domination  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  lead  to  his  defeat  in  1968  by  a 
Republican  candidate  committed  to  pulling 
America  out  of  the  Vietneun  conflict. 

Diplomatic  dispatches  from  Hanoi  state 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  regime  and  the 
Viet  Cong  leadership  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  reports  of  the  President's  declin- 
ing popularity  In  public  opinion  polls,  and 
especially  dwindling  support  for  his  Vietnam 
policy. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  said  to  be  more  confident 
than  ever  that  If  the  Communists  hold  out 
for  another  18  months.  President  Johnson 
will  be  defeated  In  1968  and  America  will 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  shortly  thereafter. 


Constitution  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  just  a 
month  our  Nation  will  celebrate  Con- 
stitution Week.  In  this  time  of  national 
crises,  both  here  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world,  it  is  well  that  we  stop  to 
reflect  on  the  wonderful  and  flexible 
Government  which  our  Constitution 
guarantees  to  us.  Although  our  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  nearly  200  years  ago 
when  we  were  a  small,  isolated,  and  rural 
Nation,  it  still  serves  us  well  as  we  have 
assumed  the  role  of  world  leadership  and 
have  become  a  large  and  urban  society. 

Our  Nation  faces  great  challenges  in 
the  decade  ahead — can  we  meet  the  needs 
of  our  domestic  situation  without  sacri- 
ficing our  international  leadership — can 
we  turn  Into  constructive  channels  the 
energies  of  our  alienated  youth  and  mi- 
nority groups — can  we  break  the  circle  of 


poverty  which  binds  so  many  of  our  peo- 
ple into  hopeless  and  unproductive 
lives — can  we  encourage  our  free  enter- 
prise system  to  take  Increasing  leadership 
In  the  solutions  of  our  national  prob- 
lems? Clearly  these  are  the  significant 
questions  which  must  be  decided  in  the 
light  of  our  Constitution's  pledge  of  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  is  tak- 
ing leadersiiip  in  its  efforts  to  encourage 
community  consideration  of  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  responsibilities 
of  citizens  to  participate  in  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  solving  them.  It  has  al- 
ready begun  to  prepare  for  Constitution 
Week  and  to  encourage  businesses  and 
community  organizations  in  the  Detroit 
area  to  participate  in  it.  As  Edwin  O. 
George,  chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Week  Committee  said.  Constitution  Week 
is  a  time  to  show  our  patriotism  proud- 
ly, to  highlight  our  yearround  commit- 
ment to  upholding  our  liberty  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit  program  for 
Constitution  Week  is  an  excellent  one 
and  I  encourage  cities  around  the  Na- 
tion to  follow  their  fine  example. 

I   include   the   following   two   articles 
from  the  Greater  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce weekly  newspaper,  Detroiter: 
You   Can    Help   Make   Constitution   Week 
Meaningfui, 

Never  before  have  Justice,  domestic  tran- 
quility, and  ©oncem  for  the  general  welfare 
been  of  greater  significance  to  us.  This  na- 
tion was  founded  to  ensure  freedom  of 
choice,  of  opportunity,  under  law  and  order 
for  all  citizens.  But  freedom  is  not  static; 
It  is  a  way  of  life,  and  It  demands  our  con- 
stant vigilance  In  exercising  our  unalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Constitution  Week  has  been  proclaimed 
for  September  17-23  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  focus  attention  on  our  right* 
and  responsibilltlee  as  citizens.  The  United 
States  Constitution  sets  the  legal  basis  for 
our  government.  The  preservation  of  that_ 
government,  however,  requires  the  continu- 
ing exercise  of  our  responslbUltles  as  citi- 
zens. Only  to  the  extent  that  we  determine  to 
preserve  our  liberty  under  law  will  our  na- 
tion remain  free. 

I  urge  all  citizens  to  Join  In  making  Con- 
stitution Week  a  time  of  rededlcatlon  to 
American  patriotism  and  a  meaningful  cele- 
bration of  our  liberty  under  law. 

Tou  can  help  by  being  well  Informed  and 
encouraging  your  family  and  friends  to  be- 
come active.  Informed  citizens.  Display  Con- 
stitution Week  posters  in  offices  and  plants, 
at  meetings.  In  schools  and  public  buildings. 
Order  the  booklets  of  "Our  Constitution"  and 
distribute  them  to  employes  and  associate*. 
The  reproductions  of  our  Charters  of  Liberty 
are  the  visual  reminders  of  the  Ideas  on 
which  this  nation  Is  founded;  why  not  send 
them  to  friends  with  a  note  Inviting  them 
to  Join  you  In  a  rededlcatlon  to  personal  Ini- 
tiative and  responsibility. 

A  number  of  business  and  industrial  firms 
are  developing  window  displays  for  Consti- 
tution Week  and  including  articles  or  edi- 
torial viewpoints  in  their  company  maga- 
zines and  newsletters.  Plan  now  to  be  sure 
your  company  is  one  of  them.  As  practition- 
ers of  free  enterprise,  businessmen  would 
do  weh  to  speak  out  on  principles  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  Inherent  In  our  Constitution 
In  their  radio  and  newspaper  advertising  dur- 
ing Constitution  Week.  This  Is  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  have  your  advertising  carry  a  mes- 
sage for  freedom. 

September  17-23  is  a  most  appropriate 
time  for  associations,  clubs,  and  civic  group* 
to  Invite  a  speaker  for  a  Constitution  Wee* 
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meeting.  Ask  your  organization's  program 
chairman  now  to  schedule  such  a  program. 
This  nation  was  formed  and  prospered 
based  on  morality  under  God;  In  attending 
religious  senices  together  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 17.  families  might  particularly  re- 
dedlcate  themselves  to  strengthening  family 

Ufe. 

Libraries  are  full  of  books  about  the  for- 
mation of  our  country;  how  long  Is  It  since 
you've  read  about  the  exciting  events  when 
men  were  building  the  foundation  of  our 
freedom?  Schools  will  find  Constitution  Week 
an  appropriate  tlmo  for  study  projects  on 
American  history  and  citizenship.  Why  not 
take  time  to  discuss  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  at  home  with  your  chil- 
dren, too? 

Let's  show  our  patriotism  proudly.  Let's 
commit  otirselves  anew  to  the  American 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  justice.  Let's  celebrate 
Constitution  Week  as  the  highlight  of  our 
year-around  commitment  to  upholding  our 
liberty  under  law. 

CoNSTnTTTioN  WrEK — Committee  Promotes 
Law  and  Oedes  in  Communttt  Pbogkam 
"Protect  Your  Uberty  Under  Law — Know 
Your  U.S.  Constitution"  Is  the  theme  of  Con- 
Btltutlon  Week  materials  available  for  use 
during  September  17-23,  1967.  Flyers  show- 
ing the  poster  and  carrying  Information  on 
booklets  and  reproduction  of  the  U.8.  Con- 
stitution, Bill  of  Rights,  and  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  can  be  ordered  went  out 
to  business  and  dvlc  organizations,  govern- 
ment bodies  and  educational  Institutions, 
cultural  and  community  g^roups  this  week. 

Constitution  Week  General  Chairman  Ed- 
win O.  George,  president  of  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  is  head  of  the  program  being  spear- 
headed through  your  Board  of  Commerce. 

Members  of  the  Constitution  Week  Execu- 
tive Committee  directing  dissemination  of 
materials  and  working  with  various  com- 
munity groups  on  activities  are  Ray  Okon- 
skl,  president  of  Michigan-Dynamics,  Inc., 
In  charge  of  Business  and  Industry  Liaison; 
Dale  I.  Sellers,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  In  charge  of 
Community  Programs;  Edward  L.  Cushman, 
executive  vice  president  of  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity, working  with  Educational  Institu- 
tions; Thomas  R.  Reid,  director  of  Civic  and 
Governmental  Affairs  for  Pord  Motor  Com- 
pany, In  charge  of  Government  Liaison;  Mrs. 
Uary  Ball,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Cultural  Council,  head  of  Civic  Ltal- 
Bon;  and  Henry  D.  Brown,  director  of  the 
Detroit  Historical  Museum,  In  charge  of  Cul- 
tural Programs. 

The  Constitution  Week  poster  and  pro- 
motional flyer  on  materials  available  has  been 
developed  under  the  direction  of  John  S. 
Plngel,  president  of  Roes  Roy.  Inc.,  as  head 
erf  Promotion.  George  L.  Lahodny,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Sales  for  The  Detroit  Edison  Com- 
pany, Is  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tution Week  Banquet  to  l)e  held  on  Thurs- 
day, September  21  at  the  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel.  Chairman  of  Finance  Is  Prank  Cou- 
zens,  Jr.,  senior  vice  president  of  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank  of  Detroit. 

Constitution  Week  Is  proclaimed  each  year 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
conunemorate  the  formation  and  signing  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1787. 


Social  Security  Amendmenti  of  1967 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

The  House  In   Committee  of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  In- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  c^d-age,  butyIv- 
ors,  and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of  In- 
dividuals, to  Improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  5,  1935,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  called  for  "a  compre- 
herisive  and  constructive  attack  on  in- 
security." On  April  19,  after  20  hours  of 
debate  under  a  wide-open  rule,  the  House 
passed  the  most  sweeping  social  legisla- 
tion in  history.  The  Social  Security  Act 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  August  15,  1935. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  logical  and  long-needed  reaf- 
firmation of  our  national  commitment  to 
mount  "a  constructive  comprehensive 
and  constructive  attack  on  insecurity." 
Today,  there  are  over  23  million  elderly 
and  disabled  people,  widows,  and  orphans 
receiving  social  security  benefits.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  number  eligi- 
ble in  1935.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, a  total  of  758,661  people  received 
$61.6  million  in  benefits  during  calendar 
year  1966.  In  Hudson  and  Union  Coun- 
ties alone,  $11.4  million  in  social  security 
benefits  was  paid  to  137,442  citizens.  The 
impact  of  the  changes  we  are  considering 
today  will  not  be  small  in  New  Jersey. 

This  bill  grants  an  across-the-board 
12"2 -percent  Increase  in  benefits  for  all 
persons  currently  on  the  social  security 
rolls.  The  proposed  increase  in  old-age 
benefits  will  lift  the  increasingly  pressing 
burden  of  rising  costs  from  those  who 
are  least  able  to  sustain  the  increases— 
our  elderly  citizens.  In  addition,  this  leg- 
islation would  Increase  the  special  pay- 
ments for  certain  people  over  72  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  enrolled  long 
enough  In  the  social  security  program 
to  qualify  for  the  regular  cash  benefits. 
I  might  add  here  that  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  rectify  an  Inequity  that  will  re- 
main in  the  law.  In  that  those  receiving 
private  pensions  remain  eligible  for  this 
type  of  pension  payment  but  those  re- 
ceiving some  type  of  governmental  pen- 
sion do  not.  My  bill  would  afford  govern- 
mental pensioners  equal  opportunities 
for  this  pension. 

In  the  area  of  raedicare  and  medicaid, 
the  1967  amendments  strengthen  the 
administration  of  the  program  while  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  efficiency 
and  speeding  services  to  eligible  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

H.R.  12080  will  reform  many  of  the 
outdated  and  inefiBclent  provisions  deal- 
ing with  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
work  training,  employment  counseling 
and  job  opportunities.  Income  incentives 
will  be  established  to  encourage  members 
of  these  families  to  get  and  hold  a  job. 

The  child  welfare  and  child  health 
sections  of  the  act  will  be  augmented  by 
increased  funds  as  well  as  consolidation 
of  separate  earmarked  authorizations  in 
the  programs  for  the  health  of  children 
and  their  mothers.  More  personnel  with 
higher  qualifications  will  be  authorized 
in  order  to  better  cope  with  the  increas- 
ingly complex  situations  arising  In  the 
child  health  and  welfare  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1957,  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare  Secretary  Marion  B. 
Folsom  said : 

(I)n  the  years  ahead  .  .  .  the  prevention  of 
poverty  will  become  lees  and  leas  a  question 
of  econotplc  capacity.  It  will  be  more  and 
more  a  matter  of  planning  and  organizing 
to  do  the  Job. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
today  will  Implement  the  long-recognized 
and  pressing  changes  In  the  social  secu- 
rity setup.  By  these  amendments  we  will 
be  better  able  and  better  organized  "to 
do  the  job." 

As  the  then  4-term  Congressman  John 
W.  McCoRMACK  said  in  1935 : 

We  cannot  legislate  today  to  adequately 
meet  the  conditions  that  might  exist  in  1970, 
but  at  least  we  can  lay  the  foundation  today 
so  that  those  of  1970  and  later  will  be  able 
to  more  easily  meet  the  problems  that  might 
confront  them. 

We  must  have  courage  equal  to  our 
predecessors  of  1935  who  expertly  laid 
the  groundwork  of  the  social  security 
system.  We  now  have  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight to  recognize  the  need  for  these  ex- 
tensive changes  and  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges wrought  by  32  years  of  dramatic 
social  and  economic  change  in  America. 

President  Johnson,  in  calling  for  these 
omnibus  revisions  in  the  social  security 
laws,  has  faced  squarely  our  responsi- 
bility to  provide  a  means  to  a  life  of  dig- 
nity and  a  sense  of  security  for  our  senior 
citizens  and  for  those  of  our  people  who 
have  been  left  without  means  to  carry  on 
a  productive  life. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  social  security 
amendments  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee. Although  in  some  cases  the  increases 
are  minimal,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
serve  to  upgrade  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  they  represent  a  continuation  of 
our  attack  on  poverty  and  insecurity  in 
the  United  States. 


CSM  High-Proteia  Food:  U.S.  Indnstry 
Contribntes  to  War  on  Hanger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wxscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^TIS 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  begins  consideration  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967,  it  is  a  fitting 
time  to  review  one  of  the  true  success 
stories  of  our  foreign  aid. 

It  Is  the  story  of  CSM,  a  high -protein 
blended  food  which  is  now  combating 
malnutrition  In  children  all  over  the 
globe  as  part  of  our  Nation's  war  on 
hunger. 

CSM  is  particularly  notable  because  it 
Is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
American  industry  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  starving  boys  and  girls. 

When  specifications  were  established 
the  com  millers  produced  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  samples  of  the  prod- 
uct for  worldwide  testing. 

In  May  1966,  half  a  ton  of  CSM  do- 
nated by  the  millers  was  airlifted  with- 
out charge  by  Air  India  to  Bombay  for 
testing  in  a  child  feeding  program. 
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I  am  proud  to  say  that  a  key  firm  In 
this  effort  was  Krause  Milling  Co.  of  Mil- 
waukee, which  is  located  In  my  district. 

The  first  purchase  orcSM  was  made  in 
September  1966.  Since  then  277  million 
pounds  have  been  purchased  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  children  in 
less-developed  lands. 

This  case  history,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  men  working  in- 
telligently and  far-sightedly  for  others, 
to  their  own  ultimate  benefit. 

From  talking  to  some  of  the  men  in  the 
private  sector  who  were  responsible  for 
the  development  of  CSM,  I  know  that 
they  were  motivated  to  make  their  in- 
vestment of  capital  as  much  by  a  deep 
concern  for  starving  peoples,  as  by  the 
prospects  of  future  sales. 

They  were  willing  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  So  must  we.  For  that 
Is  what  foreign  aid  is:  an  investment  in 
the  future. 

Impressed  by  this  success  in  our  aid 
programs,  I  have  asked  the  President  to 
cite  In  some  special  way  those  men,  both 
In  and  out  of  government,  who  have  been 
responsible  for  this  milestone  in  the  war 
on  hunger.  The  White  House  has  in- 
formed me  that  the  matter  at  present 
Is  under  consideration. 

In  order  to  provide  my  colleagues  with 
further  information  on  CSM  and  other 
examples  of  Industry  cooperation  in  the 
war  on  hunger,  I  am  including,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  report 
on  the  subject  which  was  specially  re- 
quested from  AID  officials: 
Industrt  Cooperation  in  Was  on  Hunger 
Procram 

American  trade  associations  and  private 
biislneaa  have  been  meet  helpful  In  con- 
tributing their  talents  to  achieve  Agency  for 
International  Development's  War  on  Hunger 
efforts.  Assistance  from  the  private  sector  has 
been  of  particular  value  in  the  development 
of  hlgh-proteln  blended  foods  designed  pri- 
marily to  combat  malnutrition  In  children. 

For  example,  the  American  Com  Millers 
Federation,  the  Soybean  CouncU  of  America 
and  the  I^  Milk  Institute,  and  a  number 
of  individual  private  firms  worked  closely 
with  Government  (AID,  0SDA  and  NIH)  In 
the  development  of  CSM.  This  hlgh-proteln 
blended  food  la  68%  gelatinized  cornmeal, 
25%  soy  flour,  6%  nonfat  dry  milk  and  2% 
vitamin  and  mineral  premizes.  It  has  a  mini- 
mum protein  content  of  20  percent  and  con- 
tains the  essential  elements  for  growth  of 
children.  In  the  development  of  this  product, 
private  firms  produced  samples  of  different 
formulations,  and  ran  stabUity  and  protein 
efficiency  tests.  Vitamin  and  mineral  manu- 
facturers contributed  generously  of  their 
know  how  and  research  facilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  premlxes  which  would  best 
meet  nutritive  requirements  and  yet  assure 
product  stability. 

When  specifications  were  established  the 
com  millers  produced  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  samples  of  the  product  for 
world-wide  testing.  In  May,  1966,  half  a  ton 
of  CSM  donated  by  the  millers  was  airlifted 
without  charge  by  Air  India  to  Bombay  for 
acceptability  testing  in  a  child  feeding  pro- 
gram. The  first  purchase  of  CSM  was  made 
In  September  1966.  Since  then  277  million 
pounds  have  been  ptirchased  to  combat 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  children  In  less 
developed  countries. 

The  American  Medical  Association  in  a 
recent  article  in  Today's  Health  made  this 
evaluation  of  the  product:  "CSM-Mlz  is  one 
of  the  newest  weapons  In  the  Pood  for  Peace 
Program's  efforts  to  combat  malnutrition.  .  .  . 
CSM  is  a  powder  which,  since  it  has  been  pre- 
cooked, can  be  prepared  for  consumption  by 


merely  adding  it   to  boiling  water  for  one 
minute." 

The  Mennonlte  Central  Committee  In  a 
recent  report  on  a  refugee  feeding  program 
in  Vietnam  stated:  "Almost  without  excep- 
tion CSM  la  liked  by  children."  Weight  gain 
was  noted  in  Infants  eating  the  product. 

The  processors  also  provided  expertise  and 
contributed  samples  for  testing  another  hlgh- 
proteln  food  which  is  a  blend  of  rolled  wheat 
(80%)  and  soy  flour  (20%).  Approximately 
150  million  pounds  of  this  product  will  be 
available  for  donation  programs  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  Millers  National  Federation.  Bulgur  As- 
sociates and  individual  millers  have  contrib- 
uted generously  of  their  time  and  resources 
in  the  development  of  a  hlgh-proteln  fioxir 
which  is  70  i>ercent  straight  flour  and  30  per- 
cent refractlonated  shorts  high  in  protein 
and  vitamins.  The  protein  in  this  product 
runs  about  80  percent  higher  than  in  straight 
flour  and  the  protein  is  of  higher  nutritive 
value.  The  millers  estimate  that  the  cost 
will  be  less  than  that  of  regular  bread  flour. 
Also  the  trade  associations  and  individual 
millers  have  cooperated  in  the  development 
of  two  blended  foods  one  with  a  bulgur  flour 
base,  the  other  with  a  gelatinized  flour  base. 
Both  blends  contain  refractloned  millfeed 
or  shorts  and  soy  flour  and  are  comparable 
to  CSM  in  nutritive  value.  The  millers  are 
now  providing  samples  ctf  both  the  high  pro- 
tein flour  and  the  blended  food  for  overseas 
testing. 

Industry  has  also  been  most  helpful  in  the 
development  of  better  packaging  for  Pood  for 
Freedom  commodities.  Trade  associations 
representing  the  paper  bag  manufacturers, 
the  corn  millers  and  other  processors  pro- 
vided much  of  the  exjjertise  in  working  with 
Government  technicians  in  the  development 
of  an  insect  resistant  multlwall  paper  bag. 
After  development  of  speclflcatlons  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  groups  this  bag  was 
tested  in  UBDA's  Savannah.  Georgia,  labora- 
tory and  la  a  trial  shipment  of  cornmeal  to 
Brazil  two  years  ago.  Industry  food  and  pack- 
aging experts,  as  well  as  USDA  and  AID  en- 
tomologists, participated  in  checking  the  re- 
sults of  the  highly  successful  shipment  to 
Brazil.  In  view  of  the  negligible  infestation 
noted  In  unbroken  bags,  this  Insect  resistant 
packaging  has  been  used  exclusively  for  ship- 
ments of  CSM. 

The  trade  association  of  the  textile  bag 
manufacturers,  the  floor  and  com  millers, 
have  been  cooperating  with  Government 
technicians  in  the  development  of  a  cotton 
bag  which,  according  to  tests  recently  com- 
pleted at  USDA's  Savannah  laboratory,  is 
highly  resistant  to  Insect  Infestation.  Con- 
sideration Is  now  being  given  to  the  use  of 
this  bag  in  Pood  for  Freedom  program  ship- 
ments. 


Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967 


I  SPEECH 

'  OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  good  to  see  the  House  unanimously 
adopt  the  conference  report  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  on  this  report  In  the  near  future. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  hard  work  that  our  committee  has 
expended  on  this  important  legislation. 
The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  House,  will 


provide  an  increase  in  benefits  for  the  2 
million  veterans,  widows,  and  orphans 
covered  by  the  act.  In  addition  to  the 
general  Increase  In  benefits,  disabled 
veterans  and  widows  will  be  eligible  for 
additional  compensation. 

As  a  result  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
law  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  veterans 
will  receive  more  liberal  allowances  for 
education.  They  will  also  find  it  easier  to 
obtain  the  assistance  they  need  in  financ- 
ing new  homes  in  high-cost  areas. 
Furthermore,  World  War  II  veterans  will 
be  able  to  obtain  VA  home  loans  until 
July  25,  1970,  instead  of  July  25,  1967,  as 
the  current  law  states. 

Thanks  to  this  legislation  our  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  will  be  treated 
equitably.  They  will  have  l)eneflts  which 
are  just  and  which  are  comparable  to 
benefits  paid  other  veterans. 

There  is  one  important  failure  in  the 
bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conference.  This 
bill  does  not  make  provisions  that  allow 
recipients  of  veterans'  benefits  to  receive 
increased  social  security  benefits  without 
reducing  their  veterans'  benefits. 

Inflation  has  reduced  the  value  of 
benefits  paid  by  social  security  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  House  has 
recognized  this  problem  and  has  taken 
steps  to  combat  the  problem  by  increas- 
ing benefits  in  both  areas. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  very  concerned  about  this 
problem.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  de- 
liberation of  the  conferees.  An  amend- 
ment was  proposed  to  the  legislation 
which  might  have  eliminated  this  in- 
equity but  further  study  Indicated  the 
amendment  would  have  hurt  more  people 
than  it  helped. 

The  conference  committee  decided  to 
act  on  the  total  bUl  without  solving  this 
problem  after  they  were  given  assurances 
by  both  Houses  that  further  action  would 
be  taken  to  keep  veterans  from  losing 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in 
social  security. 

Now,  it  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  told  this 
body  that  he  will  schedule  hearings 
shortly  after  the  Labor  Day  recess.  He 
has  assured  all  of  us  that  our  commit- 
tee and  the  House  will  work  toward  a 
solution.  We  must  all  be  sure  that  no 
veteran  loses  his  benefits  because  of  the 
recent  change  in  the  social  security 
benefits. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  chair- 
man and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
other  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  in  seeing  that  our  veterans' 
interests  and  benefits  are  protected. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  .in  in- 
crease in  benefits   under   the  old-age,  sur- 
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Tlvors,  and  idisablllty  insurance  system,  to 
provide  beneflta  for  additional  categories  of 
individuals,  to  improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare and  health  of  children,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  long  last  we  are  consider- 
ing our  obligations  in  social  security 
legislation — long  promised  to  our  senior 
citizens.  Elder  Americans  were  promised 
benefit  increases  as  of  July  first  of  this 
year.  This  date  passed,  and  it  appeared 
until  recently,  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  might  not  agree  on 
permanent  changes  in  the  social  security 
program  for  several  more  months.  For 
this  reason,  I  joined  with  many  other  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing,  on  July 
20,  legislation  calling  for  an  immediate 
increase  in  retirement  benefits  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1967,  which  would 
give  our  senior  citizens  a  lump-sum  pay- 
ment from  the  existing  surplus  in  the 
social  security  fxmd. 

Changes  in  the  existing  law  are  long 
overdue.  Rising  prices  have  increased  the 
hardships  of  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. Inflationary  trends  have  eroded 
their  purchasing  power,  and  they  have 
little  chance  to  increase  their  buying 
power  or  catch  up  with  the  rising  costs 
oif  living. 

Above  all,  our  elder  Americans  deserve 
the  opportunity  to  live  In  dignity,  there- 
fore, I  am  pleased  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  agreed  to  a  12  Va -per- 
cent Increase  in  benefits  for  offsetting 
the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  living.  I  only 
wish  that  this  increase,  or  part  of  it,  had 
been  made  retroactive — if  not  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1967,  at  least  to  July  1,  1967. 

There  are  several  other  areas  for  im- 
provement in  the  retirement  system  that 
were  not  contained  in  the  biU  reported 
by  the  committee.  Under  this  bill,  senior 
citizens  may  now  earn  $1,680  per  year  or 
$140  a  month  without  losing  any  bene- 
fits. I  feel  that  this  provision  is  inade- 
quate for  those  who  now  receive  mini- 
mum, or  near  minimum  benefits.  In 
many  cases,  their  total  income  including 
benefits  and  earnings  fall  below  the 
President's  defined  $3,000  poverty  level. 

These  are  two  remedies  which  would 
significantly  improve  the  lot  of  those  in 
the  lower  benefit  categories.  First,  we 
should  remove  or  significantly  raise  the 
ceiling  on  outside  earnings  by  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries.  As  the  bill  stands, 
there  is  only  a  token  increase  in  the 
earnings  ceiling— certainly  not  enough 
to  assist  senior  citizens  who  wish  to  re- 
main productive  in  our  society.  Second, 
the  bill  should  have  established  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  applicable 
to  the  benefit  schedule.  This  measure 
would  keep  the  beneficiaries  purchasing 
power  stable  during  inflationary  periods, 
and  would  enable  the  senior  citizens  to 
maintain  his  well-earned  dignity  instead 
of  periodically  begging  Congress  for  in- 
creases to  offset  Inflationary  trends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  feel  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done  a 
Uudable  job,  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
further  improves  this  most  Important 
Piece  of  leglslaUon.  Certainly  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 


Lkru*  Frst  Tear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    KASSACHirSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  year  ago,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President  of  Colombia,  Dr.  Carlos  Lleras 
Restrepo.  In  the  August  18  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  there  appears 
a  balanced,  constructive  analysis  of  Pres- 
ident Lleras'  first  year  in  ofiBce,  written 
by  Sara  H.  Feininger.  I  include  it,  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  In  the 
Record  : 

Lleras'  First  Year 
(By  Sara  H.  Feininger) 
MEDELLfu,  Colombia. — After  almost  a  year 
in  office,  Colombian  President  Carlos  LleraB 
Restrepo  has  won  general  respect  as  a  dedi- 
cated leader  with  an  ambitious  reform  pro- 
gram for  the  country.  How  successful  his 
program  will  be  in  bringing  about  the  basic 
changes  needed,  however,  is  still  a  matter  of 
public  debate. 

Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  brought  to  the  Colom- 
bian presidency  a  well-defined  set  of  objec- 
tives, which  he  began  to  put  into  effect 
immediately  after  his  inauguration  last 
August.  On  the  international  front,  these 
were  to  broaden  Colombia's  commercial  and 
political  ties  with  Eastern  Europe  and  build 
a  position  of  leadership  for  Colombia  within 
the  Latin-American  community,  thereby 
weaning  the  country  away  from  its  previ- 
ously almost  exclusive  orientation  toward 
the  United  States.  The  new  independence 
would  be  used  to  develop  what  Dr.  Lleras 
Restrepo  has  called  "positive  nationalism." 
Domestically,  Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  set  out  to 
increase  the  effective  power  of  his  own  office 
while  establishing  closer  ties  with  the  people. 
Most  important,  he  planned  to  control  the 
economy  in  new  ways  that  would  solve  the 
worsening  balance  of  payments  and  Inflation 
problem. 

When  President  Lleras  Restrepo  took 
office,  observers  here  predicted  two  major 
obstacles  to  his  programs.  One  was  the 
pressure  groups,  including  the  university 
students  whose  destructive  strikes  and  dem- 
onstrations forced  his  predecessor.  Guil- 
lermo  Valencia,  to  declare  the  country  in  a 
"state  of  selge."  Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  has 
clashed  several  times  with  the  students,  and 
so  far  has  come  out  on  top. 

Recently,  when  students  at  Bogota's  Na- 
tional University  went  on  strike  to  protest 
a  general  raise  in  bus  fares.  Dr.  Lleras 
Restrepo  moved  in  soldiers  and  tanks  to  stop 
demonstrators  from  pillaging  the  university 
buildings.  Actions  like  this  have  brought 
protests  from  some  quarters,  but  have  estab- 
lished the  President's  reputation  as  a  man 
who  will  not  be  pushed  around  by  anyone. 

In  the  other  predicted  problem  area,  the 
Colombian  National  Congress,  the  President 
has  sJso  surprised  observers  by  his  political 
successes.  For  years  the  congress,  para- 
lyzed by  factionalism  and  a  rule  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  for  most  legislation,  has 
been  a  severe  handicap  to  government  ac- 
tion. Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  has  managed  to 
push  through  congresslon  reforms  allovring 
a  simple  majority  for  the  passage  of  impor- 
tant economic  legislation,  and  has  also  ob- 
tained congressional  approval  for  greater 
presidential  powers  in  key  areas.  Evidently 
an  astute  politician,  Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  has 
gathered  support  from  dissident  factions  of 


Ilia  own  Liberal  Party  by  such  moves  as 
appointing  radical  leader  Alfonso  Lojjez 
Mlchelson  to  an  Important  committee  on 
Colombian  foreign  policy. 

Or.  Lleras  Restrepo  has  thus  succeeded 
where  difficulties  were  forecast,  and  has  laid 
strong  groundwork  in  aU  the  major  areas  of 
hi»  progrckm.  During  his  administration, 
Colombia  has  made  trade  agreements  with 
Poland  and  Russia.  At  the  recent  heimsphere 
summit  meeting,  Colombia  took  the  lead  in 
promoting  the  Latin-American  common  mar- 
ket. At  home,  Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo  has  kept  In 
close  contact  with  the  p>eople  through  his 
"chats"  over  nation U  radio  and  television, 
and  by  his  frequent  visits  to  various  areas 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  Lleras  Restrepo's  major  problem,  so 
far,  seems  to  be  his  economic  program.  A 
sweeping  "economic  statute,"  issued  In 
March  to  reorient  the  economy,  has  proved 
vague  and  cumbersome.  Businessmen  com- 
plain that  the  elaborate  new  controls  on  im- 
ports and  prices  are  suffocating  them  in 
paperwork,  and  add  tliat  foreign  investment 
has  been  discouraged  for  the  same  reasons. 

Ironically,  what  may  turn  out  to  be  Dr. 
Lleras  Restrepo's  greatest  problem  In  the 
long  run  springs  from  his  very  success  In 
most  areas.  Ha\-lng  stimulated  new  hopes 
for  reform  in  Colombia,  he  must  now  deal 
with  an  undercurrent  of  doubt  whether  any 
government  within  the  present  system  can 
really  make  or  imp>ose  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary for  substantial  change  in  the  country. 
If  such  a  competent  and  energetic  president 
as  he  is  not  able  to  make  significant  progress 
on  these  basic  problems,  it  Is  felt,  then 
there  is  no  reason  to  hope  his  successors 
might. 

Colombia's  young  intelligentsia  has  for 
the  past  several  years  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  cynicism  toward  the  established  gov- 
erning group.  Although  they  respect  Dr. 
Lleras  Restrepo  as  an  able  politician,  many 
of  them  doubt  his  "sincerity."  They  did  not 
vote  for  him — or  anyone — in  the  past  elec- 
tions, and  many  would  not  vote  for  him 
today.  Compounding  this  hostUity  toward 
the  government  is  the  recent  Increase  of  the 
guerrilla  movement  In  southern  Colombia, 
which  may  indicate  a  sharper  loss  of  faith 
In  some  quarters. 

The  fact  is  that  Colombia's  most  pressing 
problems,  such  as  the  population  explosion 
and  the  country's  dependence  on  coffee  ex- 
ports in  a  declining  world  market,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  quick  solution  under  any 
form  of  government.  President  Lleras  Re- 
strepo is  aware  of  this  dUemma.  His  solu- 
tion is  to  communicate  these  problems  to 
the  country  and  initiate  government  efforts 
to  ease  them.  VlThether  the  efforts  can  keep 
pace  with  the  hopes  President  Lleras 
Restrepo  has  awoken  in  the  people  is  the 
question  now   facing  Colombia. 


The  Summer  Riots:  Analysis  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nirw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 
McCarthy.    Mt.    Speaker,    on 


Sunday,  August  13,  Mr.  Jack  Gould  of 
the  New  York  Times  provided  a  thought- 
ful and  incisive  analysis  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  calls  In  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  other  body  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  role  of  television  in 
reporting  this  summer's  riots  in  Detroit, 
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Newark,    Cambridge,    Md,    and    other 
cities. 

As  a  former  newsman  myself,  I  could 
not  help  but  agree  with  Mr.  Gould's 
hope  that  Congress  "would  not  conduct 
an  investigation  of  a  mirror  because  of 
the  disquieting  imtiges  that  it  beholds." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Gould's  article  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The   SuMMzat   Riots:    Analysis   Needed 
(By  Jack  Gould) 

The  Immediacy  and  forceful  Impact  of 
television  haa  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
during  the  summer  riots.  Was  the  home 
screen  an  instrument  of  dangerous  con- 
tagion? Was  the  visual  example  of  disorder 
in  one  city  an  instant  stimulus  to  Its  Imi- 
tation in  other  communities?  Was  time  on 
the  air  accorded  to  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stoke- 
ly  Carmlchael  a  contributing  factor  In  esca- 
lating the  gunplay  and  violence? 

The  sheer  nature  of  radio  and  television 
Tinquestlonably  raises  problems  not  shared 
In  nice  degree  by  the  print  media.  In  under- 
privileged areas  the  picture  tube  and  loud- 
speaker are  the  chief  sources  of  information. 
In  the  dlsmalness  of  the  ghetto,  the  TV  set 
stands  aa  the  most  important  escape  from 
the  oppressive  realities  of  the  enervating  en- 
vironment. The  traditional  essentials  of  life 
may  be  In  a  lamentable  state  of  repair,  but 
one  way  or  another,  the  viewer  receiver  Is 
somehow  kept  working.  Wherever  there  is 
social  or  economic  isolation,  be  It  the  shut- 
in,  the  remote  rural  family  or  the  ghetto 
inhabitant,  the  record  clearly  shows  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  dependency  on  TV. 

The  emotional  Involvement  that  Is  part  of 
the  process  of  Intensive  television  watching 
similarly  Is  unique  with  the  home  screen. 
Reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr. 
Carmlchael  can  hardly  be  compared  with 
seeing  them  In  action  and  watching  the 
gestures  and  Intonations  of  speech  that 
punctuate  and  dramatize  their  imprecations. 
And  so  It  is  with  the  combat  of  riot:  the  still 
photograph  or  column  of  type  can  convey 
shock  but  not  the  urgency  and  reaUty  of 
darting  figures  on  the  move,  the  sound  of 
rifle  fire,  the  wall  of  sirens  or  sustained  bru- 
tality In  the  raw. 

Central  to  a  consideration  of  television's 
role  In  the  domestic  crisis  Is  the  recognition 
that  speedy  communication  is  a  fact  of 
modem  life,  that  the  almost  instantaneous 
display  of  the  devastation  of  such  an  in- 
dustrial center  as  Detroit  Is  not  something 
that  can  b«  bottled  up  or  made  to  go  away 
by  legislative  restraint  or  noble-sounding 
codes.  If  television's  performance  on  the  riot- 
ing haa  been  mixed,  both  the  good  and  dis- 
appointing aspects  of  the  coverage  reflect 
problems  that  existed  before  the  racial  dif- 
Acultles. 

Journalistically,  television  cannot  operate 
with  a  blindfold.  If  Detroit  and  Newark  are 
under  disheartening  civil  siege  the  truth  will 
out  on  the  home  screen.  Socially,  It  Is  far 
better  for  the  country  to  be  aware  rather 
than  not  told  that  within  the  structure  of 
the  civil  rights  movements  there  are  militant 
Individuals  transcending  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonable protest.  For  the  handful  of  extremists 
responding  to  such  calls  for  disorder  It  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  majority  of 
Negroes  were  as  appalled  by  what  they  saw 
on  the  screen  as  white  viewers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  mere  presence 
of  TV  cameras  or  radio  microphones  invites 
exhibitionism  on  the  part  of  a  mob,  and 
that  early  coverage  of  a  dlstuit>ance  magni- 
fies its  subsequent  proportloiu.  No  one  will 
deny  that  over  the  years  some  TV  producers 
and  dlrectotB,  eager  for  visual  activity,  have 
catered  to  such  impulses.  The  conduct  of  TV 
In  the  Watts  riot  admittedly  was  highly  ques- 
tionable. But  this  summer,  under  difficult 
physical  clrcumBtances,  there  haa  been  far 
more  restraint,  such  as  the  use  of  unmarked 


cars  for  camera  crews,  putting  caps  over 
camera  lenses  If  misleading  antics  were  ob- 
vious, and,  in  some  cases,  the  delay  of  news 
bulletins  to  minimize  alarm. 

If  it  is  part  of  television's  Job  to  report 
the  stresses  of  society  under  forbidding  inter- 
nal strains,  it  would  seem  In  equal  measure 
the  responsibility  of  the  medliun  to  question 
more  seriously  whether  existing  formats 
might  not  be  restudied. 

The  front  pages  of  national  television  are 
the  evening  newscasts  of  Walter  Cronklte, 
David  Brlnkley  and  Chet  Huntley,  and  Peter 
Jennings.  Within  an  hour's  time,  minus  com- 
mercials, they  presume  to  cover  the  day's 
events  the  world  over.  Unfortunately,  global 
aSalre  do  not  always  fit  into  a  TV  format. 
There  are  days  of  heavy  news  and  light  news, 
yet  the  evening  newscasts  lack  the  elasticity 
to  deal  with  such  fluctuations. 

One  inlierent  drawback  of  TV  In  covering 
domestic  riots  or,  for  that  matter,  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  is  the  pressure  of  time  which 
leads  to  oversimpllflcation  of  serious  deveiop- 
ments  and  places  an  extra  premium  on  visual 
action  p>er  se.  Putting  Mr.  Brown  on  the  air, 
for  Instance,  has  been  a  journalistic  neces- 
sity, but  In  many  of  the  accounts  of  his 
speech  in  Cambridge,  Md.,  there  was  almost 
no  detail  on  who  the  man  was  and  the  ap- 
parent dimensions  of  his  influence.  In  short, 
a  new  figure  abruptly  emerged  on  the  home 
screen,  but  he  was  not  put  in  any  kind  of 
perspective. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  TV's  inability  to  do 
so.  After  a  Presidential  address,  for  example, 
there  Is  ao  hesitancy  in  showing  reporters 
merely  sitting  In  a  studio  and  calmly  analyz- 
ing the  main  implications  of  the  speech.  More 
of  the  same  reflecting  analytical  reporting 
is  needed  in  the  regular  evening  newscasts. 

A  handful  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reportedly  threatens  to  probe 
television's  behavior  during  the  riots.  The 
reality  they  overlook  is  that  In  all  probability 
TV  was  the  medium  which  made  them  aware 
of  the  severity  of  conditions  on  the  home 
front.  In  any  number  of  documentaries  prior 
to  the  disturbances,  TV  had  enabled  the  set 
owner  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  the  misery 
of  the  ghettos,  but  aU  the  warnings  of  ex- 
ploslons  went  blithely  unheeded. 

Whatever  the  room  for  Improvement  in  TV 
coverage  and  other  media,  the  home  screen 
served  an  essentially  constructive  purpose  In 
showing  the  riots  quicltly.  The  policy  haa 
focused  attention  on  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
turbances; more  Information,  be  it  disturb- 
ing or  reassuring,  is  the  first  step  toward 
elimination  of  riots.  Congress,  one  would 
hope,  would  not  conduct  an  examination  of  a 
mirror  because  of  the  disquieting  images  that 
It  beholds. 


Editorial  Support  for  4-H  for  Washiag- 
toi  by  the  WMAL  Stations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  sponsor  of  H.R.  12035.  a  bill 
to  extend  4-H  activities  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Companion  measures  have 
been  introduced  by  Representatives  Mc- 
Millan, ZwACH,  and  Nelsen  in  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Mondale, 
for  himself  and  Senators  Cooper,  Hat- 
field, Robert  F.  Kennedy,  McGovern, 
Montoya,  and  Tydwgs. 

Recently  the  Evening  Star  stations, 
WMAL  radio  and  television,  endorsed 
this  plan  in  two  editorials.  Under  unani- 


mous consent  I  include  these  editorials 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix: 

[An  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL, 
Aug.  6.  1967] 

Fotm-H    FOR    WASHINCTO^f 

We  salute  the  hundreds  of  teenagers  who 
are  cleaning  up  Washington's  filthy  streets 
and  alleys.  We  have  only  praise  for  Pride, 
Inc.,  the  Labor  Department-funded  project 
that  this  week  put  nearly  a  thousand  teen- 
agers to  work  almost  overnight.  There  may 
be  those  who  say  cleaning  up  filthy  streets 
and  alleys  "lacks  dignity."  We  believe  such  a 
meaningful  community  service  demands  re- 
spect. Pride,  Inc.  is  well  named. 

This  project  Is  funded,  however,  for  only 
five  weelcs.  These  hundreds  of  young  people 
and  others  like  them  must  continue  to  im- 
prove their  communities  and  themselves, 
even  when  In  school.  Several  Congressmen 
have  introduced  bills  proposing  an  exciting 
solution.  These  bills  would  Include  the  Dis- 
trict in  the  60-year-old  national  4-H  pro- 
gram. "4-H"  stands  for  development  of  head, 
heart,  hand  and  health.  Tomorrow  we  will 
discuss  what  4-H  is  and  what  the  4-H  pro- 
gram can  do  for  the  young  people  of  Wasli- 
Ington. 

(An  editorial  broadcast  by  WMAL, 

Aug.  6,  1967) 

PoTTR-H  FOB  Washington 

Congress  should  include  Washington  in 
the  national  4-H  program.  4-H  will  help  am- 
bitious young  people,  such  as  those  now 
cleamng  the  city's  streets  and  alleys  in  tlie 
Pride,  Inc.  project,  to  continue  learmng  and 
doing.  A  national  4-H  official  says  that,  if 
Congress  includes  Washington.  25.000  Dis- 
trict young  people  could  be  reached  the  first 
year.  They  would  range  in  age  from  nine  to 
nineteen. 

Several  Congressmen  have  Introduced  bills 
to  include  the  District  In  the  50-year-old 
4-H  program.  Though  4-H  was  founded  for 
rural  young  people,  programs  now  operate 
successfully  In  many  cities.  Some  40  projects 
have  been  planned  to  develop  the  heads, 
hearts,  hands  and  health  of  young  people  of 
the  Inner  city.  Boys  learn  skills  such  as  me- 
chanics, electromcs,  woodworking,  photog- 
raphy and  landscaping.  Projects  for  girls  in- 
clude sewing,  child-care  and  coolilng. 

We  urge  Congress  to  pass  legislation  ex- 
tending 4-H  to  Washington  before  the  sum- 
mer ends. 
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Statement  of  George  Meany  on  President's 
Tax  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  Nrw   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  testimony  of  Mr, 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  CIO,  on  the 
President's  tax  proposals.  I  beheve  that 
Mr.  Meany'6  statement  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  today  vUl  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Statement    of    George    Meant.    Pre.sident, 
Amertcan  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
cress  or  Industrial  Organizations,  to  thi 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  th« 
President's  Tax  Proposals.  August  23,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  George  Meany. 
I  am  President  of  the  AFTr-CIO  and  I  am  ap- 
pearing here  on  behalf  of  that  organization. 

At  the  outeet,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
our  views  on  these  Issues. 


We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the  President's 
concept  that  a  temporary  war  tax  is  needed. 
It  is  oxir  view  that  the  American  pubUc  gen- 
erally— not  Just  the  armed  forces — should 
iliaxe  the  sacrifice  Involved  In  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  Increased 
tax  revenue  is  needed — In  view  of  the  large 
prospective  budget  deficit  and  problems  of 
financing  that  deficit — to  lessen  the  danger 
of  tight  money  and  very  high  Interest  rates, 
which  would  depress  the  soclaUy  Important 
bome-building  Industry  and  related  Indus- 
tries. 

However,  we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's major  recommendations  of 
how  to  Increase  taxes.  It  la  our  conviction 
that  equality  of  sacrifice  should  be  based  on 
ability  to  sacrifice.  The  required  temporary 
tax  increase  must  be  fair  and  equitable. 

Certainly  some  sectors  of  our  economy  can 
afford  far  more  m  tax  Increases  than  others. 
But  the  Administration's  proposals  recognize 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  only  to  a 
minor  degree. 

We  believe  that  the  temporary  surtax  rate 
on  corporations  should  be  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  on  Individuals.  Low-income  taxpay- 
ers should  be  exempt  from  any  surtax  and  the 
temporary  tax  Increase  on  other  Income 
groups  should  be  based  on  ability  to  pay.  We 
recommend  some  degree  of  taxation  of  ex- 
cluded Income;  those  large  sums  that  are  not 
now  subject  to  taxation,  such  as  Interest  on 
state  and  local  bonds,  the  excluded  half  of 
capital  gains  and  depletion  allowances.  More- 
over, we  urge  you  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  of  26  percent  on  capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  property. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war  tax 
you  are  now  considering  must  be  fully  keyed 
to  ability  to  pay. 

We  are  aware  that  some  people  have  sug- 
gested cutting  or  halting  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams as  an  alternative  to  a  temporary  tax 
incresise.  If  we  put  into  effect,  such  sugges- 
tions could  be  disastrous  and  we  unalterably 
oppose  them. 

We  are  convinced  that  America  can  meet 
the  nation's  obligations  in  Vietnam,  while 
making  progress  towards  solving  its  domestic 
problems.  Forward  strides  on  the  homefront 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society.  America  has  the  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  achieve  both  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
a  strengthened  social  order  at  home. 

A  temporary  tax  increase  is  needed 

This  nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  easily 
finance  a  greatly  expanded  domestic  pro- 
gram, within  the  present  tax  structure,  were 
it  not  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  the 
added  cost  of  men  and  material  for  that  war 
which  makes  a  temporary  tax  increase  nec- 
essary. 

Such  tax  increase  is  a  war  tax — necessi- 
tated by  the  sharp  rise,  within  the  past  two 
years,  in  the  size  of  our  armed  forces  and  in 
military  expenditures.  This  tax  rise  envisions 
a  degree  of  sacrifice  by  the  American  public, 
not  only  our  fighUng  men. 

A  tax  increase  In  a  war  period  is  not 
strange  to  the  American  people.  Although 
no  American  halls  a  tax  Increase  on  his  In- 
come, we  have  willingly  paid  Increased  taxes 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  eariler  years. 
I  have  confidence  in  the  good-sense  of  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  we  will  do 
80  again,  at  present. 

The  need  for  a  temporary  tax  Increase  rests 
on  sound  economic,  as  well  as  moral  grounds. 
National  defense  expkendltures  have  risen 
•20.5  billion  between  fiscal  year  1965  and  the 
year  that  ended  June  30,  1967.  They  are  ris- 
ing at  present.  In  this  fiscal  year,  defense 
•pending  Is  expected  to  rise  another  $5  to  $9 
billion  and  perhaps  more. 

Mainly  as  a  result  of  these  rising  military 
expenditures — coupled  with  the  effects  on 
tM  revenue  of  the  recent  economic  slow- 
Jlown,  due  to  last  years  tight  money — the 
••Wlget  deficit   is   increasing.   The   adminis- 


trative budget  deficit  In  fiscal  year  1967  was 
about  SIO  bilUon — Bubstantlally  greater  than 
the  modest  deficits  of  the  previous  two  years. 
Now,  this  deficit  looks  Uke  It  Is  rising  to  $20 
to  $25  trillion  or  more  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1968. 

It  Is  not  the  existence  of  a  budget  deficit 
which  troubles  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  re- 
maining problems  of  unemployment  and 
under-emplojrment.  the  federal  government 
should  be  placing  somewhat  greater  amounts 
of  money  Into  the  economy's  spending 
stream  than  it  takes  out. 

It  is  the  size  and  sharp  rise  of  the  deficit — 
and  the  financing  of  a  large  deficit  under 
foreseeable  conditions — that  does  trouble  us. 
I  t>elleve  it  troubles  most  memliers  of  the 
Congress,  as  well. 

In  fact,  anticipation  of  the  government's 
financing  of  a  large  deficit  has  already  af- 
fected the  money  market  and  Interest  rates. 
Many  corporations  have  floated  new  bond 
Issues  in  recent  months,  in  an  att«npt  to 
beat  the  expected  tightening  of  the  money 
supply  and  very  high  interest  rates.  In  the 
process.  Interest  rates  have  been  rising.  The 
average  mortgage  rate  on  PHA  insured  new 
homes  rose  to  6.4  percent  in  June,  for  exsmi- 
pie.  The  rate  on  trlple-A  corporate  bonds, 
in  mid-July,  was  nearly  5.6  percent — higher 
than  last  September,  when  money  was  very 
tight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  no  expert  in  these 
matters.  However,  I  see  many  signs  of  the 
economy  moving  up  moderately  and,  hojje- 
fully,  the  pace  vrtll  be  picking  up  a  bit  in 
the  months  ahead.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
an  expert  to  know  that  rising  economic 
activities  mean  some  increase  in  private  bor- 
rowing, as  businesses  finance  the  expansion. 

If  the  financing  of  the  government's  large 
deficit,  in  the  coming  year,  is  super-imposed 
on  this  situation,  money  will  probably 
tighten  and  interest  rates  will  rise  to  new 
heights. 

We  saw  the  effect*  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  money  and  high  interest  rate 
pwiicies  last  year.  Home  building  went  into 
a  deep  recession,  despite  the  need  for  a  sharp 
increase  in  new  and  rehabilitated  housing. 
Related  industries,  such  as  lumber  and  fur- 
niture, went  into  a  slump. 

Tight  money  and  very  high  interest  rates, 
in  the  year  ahead,  will  probably  achieve  sim- 
ilar results  again.  The  social  goal  of  more 
and  better  housing  would  be  thrown  for  a 
loss.  The  economic  pick-up  would  be  un- 
balanced, with  one  sector  of  the  economy 
depressed.  Countless  numbers  of  people 
would  pay  the  price  for  such  development — 
consumers,  small  businesses,  farmers,  state 
and  local  governments  that  need  to  borrow 
money,  as  well  as  workers  in  affected  indus- 
tries 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  we  believe  that 
a  tax  increase  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  government's  deficit  that  will 
have  to  t>e  financed  in  the  money  market. 

We  do  not  agree,  at  all.  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  tax  increase  is  required  to  pre- 
vent a  classical  inflation  in  the  next  several 
months  with  shortages  of  goods,  manpower, 
plants  and  machines.  Manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  now  opyerating  at  alwut  85  percent 
of  their  capacity,  the  workweek  has  been  cut 
down  in  the  past  year,  there  is  remaining 
unemployment  and  under-employment. 
Moreover,  the  labor  force  is  expanding  rap- 
idly and  new  plants  and  machines  are  being 
Installed.  It  would  take  a  very  sharp  and 
continuing  boost  of  business  activity — much 
sharper  than  exi>ected — to  reach  such  Infla- 
tionary shortages  In  the  next  several 
months. 

If  a  tax  increase  is  adopted,  the  over-all 
pace  of  the  economic  upturn  will  probably 
be  slightly  slower  than  otherwise.  However, 
the  economic  advance  would  be  jnore  bal- 
anced and  it  would  be  more  widely  shared 
among  the  various  Industries. 

The  dangers  of  tight  money,  very  high 
Interest  rates  and  an  unbalanced  economic 
advance  are  real  and  tangible.  A  tax  increase 


is  needed  to  reduce  these  dangers  and  to 
provide  our  armed  forces  in  Vietnam  with 
as  much  of  the  best  equipment  they  need  to 
achieve  an  honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict. 

the   surtax   rate   on   corporations   should 

BE    SUBSTANTIAIXT    GREATER    THAN     ON    INDI- 

vrouAi,s 

The  record  cleary  indicates,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  surtax  rate  on  corporations 
should  be  much  greater  than  on  Individu- 
als. There  Is  no  justification  for  applying 
the  same  surtax  rate  on  both  corporations 
and  families,  as  the  Administration  pro- 
poses. 

Only  within  the  past  several  months.  Con- 
gress restored,  at  the  Administrations  re- 
quest, the  7  percent  tax  credit  on  busmess 
tnvestment  in  new  equipment.  This  early 
restoration  was  also  more  lavish  than  the 
original  credit. 

The  restored  7  percent  tax  credit  is  worth 
about  $2  billion  to  corporations  over  a  full 
year.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a  $2  bUUon  tax 
cut  on  corporate  Income. 

However,  this  special  action  to  reduce  cor- 
porate taxes  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
action,  whatsoever,  to  reduce  taxes  on  Amer- 
ican families. 

We  are  fully  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
talk  about  declining  profits  and  a  profit 
squeeze.  Corporate  profits  did  decline  a  bit 
towards  the  end  of  last  year  and  in  early 
1967,  as  business  activity  leveUed  off.  How- 
ever, the  decline  was  small  and  it  was  from 
very  great  heights.  In  addition,  profite  are 
rising  again,  with  the  economic  pick-up. 

Let  us  l0(*  at  the  reccwd  of  rising  Incomes 
for  vario\is  groups  in  the  ecohMny '  between 
I960  and  the  first  half  of  1967: 

Corjyorate  profits  after  payment  of  taxes 
skyrocketed   7414   percent. 

Dividend  payments  to  stockholders  soared 
almost  691.2  percent. 

Total  wage  and  salary  payments  to  all 
employees  In  the  entire  economy  increased 
only  54  percent — refiecting  increased  em- 
ployment as  weU  as  the  wage  and  salary 
gains  of  individual  workers. 

Total  after-tax  personal  Income  In  the 
entire  economy  rose  merely  53  i>ercent. 

Weekly  after-tax  take-home  pay  of  a  fac- 
tory worker,  with  three  depemlents  increased 
only  24  percent — and.  In  terms  of  buying 
power,  merely  11  percent. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  past  6>,4  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  even  after  accounting  for 
the  temporary  and  small  proOt  decline  of 
the  recent  past.  Profits  have  skyrocketed — 
moving  up,  far  out  of  line  with  workers' 
wages.  In  addition,  corporations  received  a 
special  tax  cut  only  a  few  months  ago. 

In  light  of  this  clear  record,  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  recommend  a  stirtax  rate  on 
corporations  at  least  twice  as  great  as  on 
Individuals.  A  6  percent  surtax  on  individ- 
uals should  be  accompanied  by  a  12  or  15 
percent  surtax  on  corporate  tax  liabilities. 
Or  an  8  percent  surtax  rate  on  individuals 
should  be  coupled  with  a  16  or  20  percent 
rate  on  corporations.  The  surtax  rate  on  cor- 
porations should  be  at  least  20  percent  If  the 
surtax  rate  on  personal  income  is  10  percent. 

Over  a  full  year,  such  surtax  rates  on  cor- 
porate tax  liabilities  would  raise  the  follow- 
ing approximate  amounts: 

Approximate 
additional 
Surtax  rate  on  corporations:  revenue 

12    percent-. $4.  000,  OOO-OOO 

15  percent 6,000,000,000 

16  percent 5.300,000,000 

20    percent 6.600.000,000 

THE   SURTAX  ON    INDrvmUAL  INCOME   SHOULD  BE 
FUIXT    BASED    ON    ABIUTT    TO    PAY 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  flat 
10  percent  surcharge  on  the  total  tax  liabil- 
ities of  aU  personal  Income  taxpayers  with 
taxable   Incomes   above   $2,000  for   joint   re- 
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turns  and  $1,000  for  single  Individual  returns. 
In  effect,  this  means  no  surcharge  on  a  family 
of  four  with  a  gross  income  of  95,000  or  less, 
but  the  application  al  the  same  10  percent 
surtax  rate  on  the  total  tax  liabilities  of  all 
such  families  whose  Incomes  aire  (5,001  and 
more. 

This  proposal  recognizes  ability  to  pay  to 
a  degree — by  exempting  loww-lnoome  tax- 
payers from  the  surtax.  However,  this  p>ro- 
poeal  is  iinfair  and  inequitable  to  mlddle- 
and  moderate- income  taxpayers. 

For  example,  under  the  Administration's 
proposal,  a  f-amlly  of  fo\ir  with  a  taxable  in- 
come of  (1,990 — gross  Income  of  about 
(4.990 — would  pay  its  regular  tax  of  (290. 
It  would  pay  no  surcharge.  Another  family 
of  four  with  a  taxable  income  of  (2,001 — 
gross  income  of  slightly  over  (S,000 — would 
be  required  to  pay  its  regular  tax  of  slightly 
over  (290  plus  the  10  percent  surtax,  or  (29. 
For  the  extatt  (2  of  taxable  income,  It  would 
be  required  to  pay  (29  In  additional  taxes. 
This  Is  clearly  unfair. 

Moreover,  this  proposal  also  fails  to  give 
sui&clent  recognition  to  the  ability  to  i>ay 
principle  as  one  moves  up  the  income  scale. 
Famllie*  with  tncomee  of  (6,000  or  (10,000 
would  pay  the  same  10  perceirt  siircharge 
on  their  total  tax  liabilities  as  families  with 
Incomes  of  over  a  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  also  falls  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  after-tax  weekly  tatce-home 
pay  at  most  groups  of  wage  and  salary  earners 
has  increased  only  slightly  in  the  past  two 
yecurs.  The  weekly  take-home  pay  of  the 
average  factory  worker,  with  three  depend- 
ents, was  (10039  In  June — only  62  cents  p>er 
week  greater  than  in  Juhe  1966  and  (3.40  per 
week  above  June  1965. 

Simple  application  of  the  10  percent  surtax 
rate  to  the  total  tax  liabilities  of  aU  four- 
person  families  with  gross  incomes  above 
(5,000  would  wash  out  this  average  factory 
worker's  gain  In  weekly  take-home  pay  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  one-qiiarter  of  his  take- 
home  pay  improvement  over  the  past  two 
years.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  wo\ild 
apply  to  most  large  groups  of  wage  and  salary 
earners. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  reiterate  our  belief 
that  the  surtax  on  Indlvldiials  must  be  based 
fully  on  ability  to  pay. 

Therefore  we  recommend  the  following 
proposal,  which  we  urge  you  to  adopt; 

Each  family  filing  a  joint  return  would 
subtract  (300  from  its  tax  UabUlty  and  ap- 
ply the  surtax  rate  to  the  remainder.  There- 
fore, lower-Income  families — such  as  four- 
person  families  with  gross  Incomes  below 
(5,000 — would  be  exempt  from  the  surcharge. 
A  family  with  a  tax  liability  of  (301.  would 
i4>ply  the  surtax  rate  to  (1  Instead  of  to  the 
full  (301  amount.  Another  family,  with  a 
liability  of  (700  woxild  apply  the  surtax  rate 

to  (400. 

Eacii  single  individual  taxpe.yer  would 
similarly  deduct  (150  from  his  tax  liability 
before  applying  the  surtax.  The  effect  would 
be  similar  to  what  I  have  Just  described  for 
families  filing  Joint  returns. 

All  taxpayers,  except  those  with  low-in- 
comes, would  pay  the  same  surtax  rate.  How- 
ever, with  the  deduction  of  (300  for  joint 
returns  and  (160  for  single  individual  tax- 
payers, the  burden  of  the  surtax  would  be 
much  more  equitably  based  on  ability  to 
pay. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  an  8  percent 
surtax  on  a  family  of  four.  At  a  gross  income 
of  (5,000  or  less,  there  would  be  no  sur- 
charge. At  (6,000,  the  surcharge  would  be 
(12  or  a.S  percent  of  the  regular  tax  liability. 
At  (10,000,  the  surcharge  would  be  (66  or 
6.8  percent  of  the  regular  tax.  The  surcharge 
would  reach  7.2  percent  of  the  tax  liability, 
or  (229.  at  (20,000  of  gross  Inoome. 


SURCHARGE  OH  FAMILY  OF  4 


<p«c«il 

nrtaxrftw 

Stfidisrft  0 

Gross  Income 

Present  tax 

^300 

pafcwtaf 

daductiM 

pransttu 

1 

froiii  tai 

1 

liability 

J5.000 

J290 

0 

0 

6,000 

450 

J12 

2.6 

10,000 

1.114 

65 

5.8 

15,000 

2.062 

141 

6  8 

20,000 

3.160 

229 

7.2 

Note.— See  apps.  I,  II,  ind  III  tor  detail. 

If  this  muoh  fairer  and  more  equitable 
method  of  applying  a  temporary  surtax  on 
personal  income  is  adopted,  the  following 
approximate  amounts  of  money  could  be 
raised   over   a   full   year: 

I  Approximate 
adiitianal 
revenue 

6  percent (2,800,000,000 

8    percent 3,900,000,000 

10  percent.- 4,900,000,000 

We  urge  you  to  adopt  this  method  of  rais- 
ing additional  revenue  from  the  individual 
income  tax,  combined  with  a  corp>orate  sur- 
tax rate  that  Is  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
rate  on  personal  incomes. 

THE  ABn,IT»-TO-PAT  PRINCIPLE  REgtrniES 
TAXATION  OF  EXCLUDED  INCOME 

Tax  loopholes  of  special  privilege  for 
wealthy  families  and  corporations  are  numer- 
ous and  notorious. 

In  1964,  for  example,  482  tax  returns  re- 
ported adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  (1  million 
or  more — after  excluding  interest  from  state 
and  local  bonds,  half  of  capital  gains  and  so 
on.  Yet,  19  of  these  millionaires  paid  no  tax 
at  all  on  their  1964  incomes — not  one  cent. 

Personal  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
stock,  real  estate  and  other  property  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  (20  to  (24  billion  per 
year  In  recent  years.  However,  only  half  of 
these  profits  are  even  listed  as  Income,  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  The  top  tax  rate  on  personal 
capital  gains  is  very  special — it  Is  25  percent. 
In  addition,  the  story  Is  closely  similar  for 
the  approximately  (7  to  (8  billion  of  capital 
gains  of  corporations. 

Double  depreciation  write-offs  of  new 
buildings  are  wonderful  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  be  a  real  estate  investor — or  an 
outrage,  if  you  are  an  average  citizen.  These 
tax-free  cash-returns  add  up  to  great  for- 
tunes. Alter  the  major  write-offs  are  taken,  in 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  building  Is  sold  and 
the  top  tax  rate  on  the  profit  is  25  percent. 
Yet  this  is  not  the  end.  The  new  owner  of 
the  used  building  writes  off  the  price  he  paid 
for  it  at  one-and  one-half  times  the  average 
rate.  The  process  goes  on  and  on  and  the 
public  i)ays  the  price  in  inflated  land  costs, 
high  rents  and  lost  revenue  to  the  federal 
government. 

Fortune  magazine  once  described  a  typical 
real  estate  situation.  Involving  a  Manhattan 
skyscraper.  On  a  (2>/4  million  investment,  the 
happy  investor  made  (3.3  million  in  after- 
tax  profit   after  only  five  years. 

In  his  book  on  federal  taxes,  Philip  Stem 
reports  the  following  developments  In  1960: 

"Eight  New  York  real  estate  corporations 
amassed  a  total  of  (18,766,200  In  cash  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  their  shareholders. 
They  paid  not  one  penny  of  income  tax. 

"When  this  (18,766,200  was  distrlbnted, 
few  of  their  shareholders  paid  even  a  penny 
of  Income  tax  an  it. 

"Despite  this  cash  accumulation  of  nearly 
(19  million,  these  eight  companies  were  able 
to  report  to  Internal  Revenue  losses,  for  tax 
purposes,  totalling  (3,166,269." 

I  shall  not  go  on  with  any  more  of  such 
details,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  are  considering 


a  temporary  war  tax.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
structural  tax  reform,  with  detailed  con- 
sideration of  each  loophole.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  Admin- 
istration intends  to  present  Its  proposals  on 
tax  loopholes  later  this  year. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that 
this  is  the  right  time — when  you  are  con- 
sidering a  war  tax — to  include  some  degree  of 
federal  taxation  on  the  great  amounts  of 
cash-returns  that  are  now  excluded  from  in- 
come reported  for  tax  purposes. 

Major  categories  of  such  excluded  Income 
are;  half  of  capital  gains,  income  from  tax 
exempt  state  and  local  bonds,  £md  depletion 
allowances.  These  excluded  categories  of  in- 
come add  up  to  something  like  (13  to  $14 
billion  for  individuals  and  families  and  to 
about  $9  to  $10  billion  for  corporations.  To 
permit  such  huge  categories  of  Income  to  go 
untaxed  while  the  government  is  Imposing  a 
special  war  tax,  would  be  utterly  unfair  and 
inequitable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  that 
once  a  flgtire  is  determined  for  the  surtax 
rate,  that  a  tax  of  that  exact  figure  be  im- 
posed on  excluded  income  In  these  three 
categories,  after  a  generous  deduction. 

On  the  personal  inoome  side,  we  propose 
that  the  taxpayer  list  his  income  from  these 
three  categories,  deduct  a  generous  (10.000 
and  apply  the  same  tax  rate  as  the  surtax 
on  the  remainder,  If  any. 

With  a  deduction  of  (10,000  per  tax  return. 
moderate-Income  taxpayers  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  tax  excluded  Income.  More- 
over, the  tax  rate  would  be  much  lower  than 
the  regular  tax  rates.  Yet  a  significant  por- 
tion of  excluded  income  would  be  subjected 
to  some  taxation  and  additional  federal 
revenue  would  be  raised  at  a  time  when  it  Is 
needed. 

On  the  corporate  side,  we  recommend  a 
similar  listing  of  those  categories  of  excluded 
Income,  a  very  generous  deduction  of  (25,000 
and  application  of  the  same  tax  rate  as  the 
surtax  to  the  remainder. 

The  deduction  of  as  much  as  $25,000  would 
exclude  small  corporations,  and  most  medi- 
um-sized corporations,  as  well,  from  this  tax. 
However,  it  woiUd  subject  the  excluded  in- 
come of  wealthier  corporations  to  a  low  tax 
rate — much  lower  than  the  48  percent  on  re- 
ported Income.  At  least  part  of  the  revenue 
PKJtential  of  excluded  Income  would  be 
tapped. 

This  proposal  seems  to  us  to  be  simple, 
clear  and  direct.  It  is  not  structural  reform 
of  the  detailed  problems  in  our  tax  system. 
But  it  would  raise  additional  revenue,  as 
part  of  a  war  tax,  by  appljring  a  degree  of 
taxation  to  the  large  sums  that  are  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  Income  tax. 

On  personal  Income,  such  taxation,  at  a  6 
percent  rate,  could  raise  approximately  $350 
million.  An  8  percent  rate  could  raise  about 
•475  million  and  a  10  percent  rate,  something 
In  the  neighborhood  of  (600  million. 

As  for  corporate  income,  a  12  percent  tax 
rate  on  excluded  Income,  along  these  lines, 
could  bring  about  (800  million  of  additional 
revenue  and  a  20  percent  rate,  approximately 
(1.3  bilUon. 

Approximate    revenue    potential    of    taxing 
excluded  income 

Personal  income  tax: 

6   percent (350.000,000 

8    percent 475,000,000 

10   percent 600,000,000 

Oorporate  income  tax: 

12   percent (800,000,000 

15  percent 975,000,000 

16  percent 1.100,000.000 

20   percent 1,300,000,000 

These  estimates,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  not 
precise.  However,  they  roughly  indicate  the 
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gubstantlal  amount  of  revenue  that  could  be 
raised  by  placing  a  small  tax.  after  a  gen- 
erous deduction,  on  these  categories  of  ex- 
cluded income.  It  seems  to  us  that  taxation 
of  excluded  income  should  be  an  integral  i>art 
of  a  temporary  war  tax.  if  it  Is  to  be  fair  and 
equltalile. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  you  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  25  percent  maximum  tax  rate 
on  capital  gains.  Tbis  special  rate  is  unfair — 
particularly  when  the  Congress  is  adopting 
a  temporary  tax  increase  to  raise  additional 
federal  revenue  to  help  finance  a  war. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  a  temporary  war  tax  is 
needed.  Such  tax  increase,  however,  must  be 
fully  keyed  to  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

I  h^ve  tried.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  you,  as 
briefly  and  carefully  as  I  can,  a  number  of 
fair  and  equitable  methods  to  achieve  the 
President's  objective  of  raising  additional 
revenue.  These  alternatives  to  the  Adn^lnis- 
tration's  proposals  are  also  practical  and 
sound.  They  would  raise  from  about  (8  bil- 
lion to  approximately  (13.4  billion  of  addi- 
tional federal  revenue  over  the  course  of  a 
year  (See  Appendices  IV,  V  and  VI  for  detail) . 

We  urge  you  to  give  these  AFL-OIO  recom- 
mendations your  careful  consideration  dur- 
ing the  Committee's  deliberations  In  the 
coming  weeks. 

APPENDIX    l.-AFL  CIO    PROPOSAI,    S-PERCCNT    SURTAX 

FAMILY  OF  4 

(Income  Irom  wages  and  salafiesj 
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Surtax  as 

Gross  income 

Present  tax ' 

proposal ' 

percent  ot 
present  tax 

J3.0OO 

4,000 

{140 

5,000 

290 

6,000 

450 

$9 

2.0 

7.000 

596 

18 

3.0 

8,000 

772 

28 

3  6 

9.000 

943 

39 

4.1 

10.000 

1.114 

49 

4.4 

11,000 

1,285 

59 

4  6 

12,000 

1.468 

70 

4.8 

15,000 

2.062 

106 

5.1 

18,000 

2.710 

145 

5  4 

20,000 

3,160 

172 

5  4 

25.000 

4.412 

247 

5  6 

30.000 

5.876 

335 

5  7 

40,000 

9.332 

542 

5.8 

'In  iddrtion  to  J2.400  in  personal  exem^tions,  family  is 
assumed  to  have  personal  deductions  of  VoM  or  10  percent  of 
iross  income,  whichever  Is  larger. 

'AFL-CIO  proposal  calculated  as  6  percent  o(  present  tax 
after  subtraction  of  V300  from  present  tax. 

APPENDIX   ll.-AFL-CIO   PROPOSAL,   8-PERCENT   SURTAX. 
FAMILY  OF  4 

[Income  Irom  wages  and  ulariesj 


Gross  income      Present  tax ' 


AFl-CIO 
proposal  ■ 


Surtax  as 
pe/cent  ct 
present  Ux 


J3.000 

4,000  $140  

5,000  290  

6.000  450  i\i      2'6 

7.0O0                     596                     24  4.0 

8,000                     772                     38  4  9 

9. 000                    943                    51  5  4 

10. 000                1.114                    6S  5.8 

U.OOO                1.285                    79  6.1 

12.000                1,468                  93  S.J 

15.000               2,062                 141  6S 

18.000                2.71D                  193  /"       7.1 

20.000                 3.160                   229  /            7  2 

25,000                 4,412                   329  '            7.4 

30. 000                  5. 876                   446  7  6 

40.000                 9,332                   723  7.7 

Ma  addition  to  $2,400  In  personal  eiempbons,  fmlly  is 
assumed  to  have  personal  deductions  of  $600  or  10  pcrctnt  ol 
gross  income,  whichever  is  larger. 

'  AFl-CIO  proposal  calculated  as  8  percent  of  present  Ul 
after  subtraction  of  $300  from  present  t«. 


APPENDIX  lll.-AFL-CIO  PROPOSAl,  10-PERCEHT  SURTAX. 

FAMILY  OF  4 

llncoffle  froni  wages  and  saltrietl 


Credit  Card  for  Rab 


AR-CIO 

Propassd 

surtax 

surtax  as 

Gross  income 

Present  tax > 

proposal' 

percent  o( 
present  tax 

$3,000 

4.000 

$140 

5.000 

290 

6.000 

450 

$15 

3.3 

7,000 

596 

30 

5.0 

8,000 

772 

47 

9,000 

943 

64 

10,000 

1.114 

81 

U.OOO 

1.285 

99 

12.000 

1.468 

117 

15.000 

2,062 

176 

18.000 

2,710 

241 

20,000 

3.160 

286 

25,000 

4,412 

411 

30,000 

5.876 

558 

40,000 

9.332 

903 

>  In  addition  to  $2,400  in  personal  exemptions,  family  is 
assumed  to  have  personal  deductions  of  $600  or  10  percent  ol 
gross  income,  whichever  is  larger. 

•  AFL  CIO  proposal  calculated  as  10  percent  of  present  tax 
after  subtraction  of  $300  from  present  tax. 


Appendix  IV 
Approiimate  amount  of  additional  revenue — 
alternative  A 
Tax  Additional  revenue 

Individual  income  tax: 

6   percent   surtax    (AFL- 
CIO    profKisal).. (2,800,000.000 

Corporate  income  tax: 

12   percent  surtax 4.000,000.000 

15  percent  surtax 5,000,000,000 

Excluded  Income: 

6    percent    on    personal 

income    350,000,000 

12  percent  corporate  in- 
come     800,000,000 

15  percent  corporate  in- 
come      975.000.000 

Total— About    (8    billion-(9.1    billion. 
Appendix  V 

Approximate  amount  of  additional  revenue — 
Alternative  B 
Tax  Additional  revenue 

Individual  Income  tax: 

8   percent  surtax    (AFL- 
CIO  proposal) (3,900,000,000 

Corporate  income  tax : 

16  percent  surtax S.  300,  000,  000 

20  percent  surtax 6,600,000,000 

Excluded  Income: 

8    i>ercent    on    personal 

Income 475,000,000 

16  percent  on  corporate 

income 1,100,000.000 

20   percent  on   corporate 

Income 1,300,000,000 

Total— About  (10.8  billion— (12.3   billion. 

Appendix  VI 

Approximate  amount  of  additional  revenue — 
Alternative  C 

Tax  Additional  revenue 

Individual  income  tax: 

10-percent  surtax  (AFL- 
CIO  proposal) 4,900,000,000 

Corporate  income  tax: 

20-percent  anartax 6,600,000,000 

Excluded  Income: 

10   percent   on   personal 

income 600,000,000 

20  percent  on  corporate 

income--- 1,300,000,000 

Total— About  (13.4  bllUon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
cluding in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  an  essay  written  by  Mr. 
Mark  Van  Voorhis,  an  intern  In  my  ofiQce. 
Mr.  Vaji  Voorhis  is  a  student  at  Indiana 
University.  He  has  proven  himself  to  be 
an  unusually  astute  scholar.  He  has  been 
a  very  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  worker 
in  my  office  during  these  summer  months. 
I  predict  a  successful  career  for  this 
young  man. 

The  essay  follows: 

A  Credit  Card  for  Rats 

Recent  action  taken  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the  Rat 
Extermination  Bill  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
regrettable  decision.  Regrettable,  because  to- 
night, throughout  our  nation,  38  men, 
women,  and  children  will  fall  victim  to  the 
bite  of  a  rat.  Regrettable,  because  every  year 
business  and  the  public  lose  nearly  1  billion 
dollars  in  destruction  of  property,  contami- 
nation of  produce,  and  food  loss  consumed  by 
this  menace.  Day  after  day,  our  urban  areas 
are  Infested  by  these  carriers  of  disease  and 
filth  whose  homes  are  the  sewer  Unes  and  the 
open  garbage  pits;  and  worst  of  aU,  in  the 
homes  of  those  people  who  live  in  our  ex- 
tremely populated  urban  cities. 

By  a  vote  of  207-176  the  members  of  this 
House  shunned  a  bill  that  would  alleviate 
one  of  the  major  problems  In  our  urban 
slums;  that  of  the  rat.  To  tbe  astonishment 
of  many,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  refused  to 
even  listen  to  sound  reasoning.  Thjey  refused 
to  debate  the  issue. 

Prom  the  response  of  the  general  public 
and  news  media  it  clearly  appears  that  a 
mistake  was  made  and  an  injustice  war  done 
to  those  individuals  living  in  constant  fear  of 
rats.  The  issue  is  no  longer  a  laughing  spec- 
tacle. It  can  no  longer  be  scoffed  at.  Joked 
about,  or  shoved  aside  as  the  Republicans 
have  tended  to  do  so  far.  Facts  and  figures 
are  before  us.  Action  must  be  taken! 

Do  those  voting  against  consideration  of 
this  bill  feel  it  is  the  Job  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  give  the  rat  a  credit  card  to  live 
on  as  It  pleases?  It  co6t«  the  American  citi- 
zen $10  apiece  for  each  rat  that  is  allowed  to 
live.  It  eats  40  lbs.  of  food  in  one  year.  Add 
that  to  the  cost  In  food  contamination  and 
property  damage  multiplied  by  an  estimated 
100  million  of  these  rodents  and  you  have 
a  yearly  loss  of  1  billion  dollars.  CJan  we  af- 
ford this  annual  loss  every  year  and  let  It 
pass  as  a  local  problem?  The  answer  is  no! 

A  pest  that  destroys  our  food,  cripples, 
maims  and  bites  nearly  14,000  people  a  year 
is  a  menace  to  our  well-being  and  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  As  a  spreader  of  filth  and 
pestilence,  20.000  cases  of  rat-aaeoclated 
disease  occtir  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  The  plague  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  fights  a 
dally  battle  to  keep  this  silent  mass  murderer 
m  check  in  our  Western  States.  Plague  is  a 
disease  caused  by  a  small  fiea  carried  on  the 
oily,  grimy,  hairs  of  the  rat.  Releasing  nearly 
V4  million  hairs  over  our  food  supplies  the 
chances  for  plagtie  are  enhanced.  Are  we  to 
wait  tmtli   a   small   child   is   found   crushed 
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between  the  bars  of  lt«  crib  trying  to  escape 
Irom  a  pack  of  hungry  rats  or  an  epidemic 
spreads  before  we  realize  tliat  tluls  Is  a 
serious  and  urgent  problem?  The  answer, 
once  again  U  no! 

Presently,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
spends  $26,000  a  year  for  rat  control.  Ap- 
proximately enough  to  pay  two  technicians. 
Is  this  the  type  ol  program  needed  to  eradi- 
cate a  rodent  whom  Mr.  Walter  W.  Dykstra 
of  the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice says  Is  being  born  at  a  rate  of  40  every 
second  or  3,456,000  a  day? 

Only  with  an  effective  program  of  elimi- 
nating places  for  rats  to  enter,  gather  food 
and  nest,  can  a  program  be  outlined  to  de- 
stroy the  menace.  The  secret  to  control  Is 
natural  mortality.  H.R.  11000  would  have 
been  a  start  In  the  right  direction. 

Let's  eliminate  the  death  and  Injury.  Let's 
eliminate  the  fear  of  ghetto  feunllies  toward 
this  greedy  menace.  Let's  begin  at  once  to 
eliminate  the  rat.  It  has  been  proven  in  the 
past  that  the  Federal  Government  can  work 
with  state  and  local  governments  to  solve 
and  answer  such  current  problems.  But  only 
by  working  together  can  a  threat  of  this  pro- 
portion be  solved. 

We  mtist  begin  here,  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  do  What  should  have  been  done 
long  ago.  We  must  not  deny  peace  of  mind 
and  a  healthier  home  to  those  who  are  knock- 
ing at  our  door  for  help.  We  must  not  deny 
these  people  the  same  chance  as  we  have  for 
a  better  life.  It  Is  essential  that  we  take 
Immediate  action  to  eliminate  this  blight  in 
urban  areas  and  put  an  end  to  this  serious 
problem.  Let's  begin  now  to  eliminate  the 
rati 


Indianapolis  Firm  Makes  Inner  City 
Playgronndi  Possible     - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    IKDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ol  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  inner  city  chil- 
dren In  the  summertime  is  for  a  place  to 
run  and  play. 

Fortunately,  for  youngsters  living  in 
neighborhoods  on  the  near  southside  of 
Indianapolis,  the  Lilly  pharmaceutical 
firm  recognized  that  need.  What's  more, 
the  company  did  something  about  it. 

Lilly  ofiDclals  last  month  asked  a  local 
planning  agency  what  could  be  done  in 
the  community  to  contribute  to  neigh- 
borhood Improvement,  particularly  in 
providing  vitally  needed  recreational 
programs  for  youngsters. 

The  result:  Within  a  few  days,  two 
playgrounds  adjoining  company  prop- 
erty were  opened.  Recreation  directors 
were  provided.  Lights  were  installed.  Pa- 
cllitles  were  added.  The  necessary  money 
was  provided  by  the  company.  Volimteer 
social  agencies  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  managing  the  areas. 

Today,  scores  of  children  are  playing 
ball  and  other  games  who  otherwise 
would  have  no  choice  but  to  resort  to 
streets  and  alleys. 

This  cooperative  approach  of  business 
and  private  and  public  agencies  has  been 
noted  in  editorials  appearing  on  the 
WFBM  television  station  as  well  as  the 
Indianapolis  Star  <i  News. 


Because  of  the  favorable  impact  of 
this  program  locally  and  its  potential  for 
application  in  other  cities,  I  place  the 
text  of  the  three  editorials  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

(Prom   the   WFBM   Stations | 
IMNEBCITY    Playgrounds 

Happiness,  for  thousands  of  innercity  chil- 
dren, is  a  place  to  play.  Park  West,  the  new 
pocket-sized  park  at  Blake  and  North  Just 
east  of  the  Indiana  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter— was  opened  last  week.  Its  Wild  West 
Playground  equipment  and  above-ground 
swinvmlng-pool  have  already  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  children  are  having  to  swim  In 
Shifts. 

Maximum  use  has  been  made  of  every  Inch 
of  this  small  area,  which  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versity and  will  someday  be  the  site  of  a 
university  building.  In  the  meantime  the 
land  is  being  utilized  In  the  best  possible 
way.  The  project  was  only  possible  because 
of  the  cooperation  of  university  officials,  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Department  and  neigh- 
borhood civic  groups. 

Expanded  play  facilities  to  meet  neighbor- 
hood needs  on  the  South  side  of  town  were 
also  announced  last  week.  Two  playgrounds 
adjoining  the  Kentucky  Avenue  and  Mc- 
Carty  Street  plants  of  Ell  Lilly  and  Com- 
pany are  being  enlarged  and  improved,  as 
the  result  of  consultation  between  company 
officials  and  the  Community  Service  Council. 

The  Council,  which  has  stressed  recrea- 
tional services  In  the  inner  city  in  Its  long- 
range  program,  provided  the  expertise.  Lilly's 
and  the  Lilly  Endowment  are  providing 
funds  for  capital  improvements,  needed 
equipment  and  staff  salaries.  Leadership  and 
supervision  will  come  from  two  settlement 
houses.  Southwest  Social  Center  and  Fletcher 
Place. 

We  are  delighted  by  these  two  examples 
of  unprecedented  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  agencies,  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial establishments  and  neighborhoods, 
to  meet  a  community  need.  Since  other  parts 
of  the  city  lack  playgrounds,  we  hope  similar 
cooperative  efforts  will  be  Ignited  from  these 
examples. 

We  feel  that  Indiana  University  and  Eli 
Lilly  and  Company  have  displayed  an  ex- 
citing concept  of  responsibility  to  their 
neighborhoods.  Both  have  acted  as  com- 
munity Institutions,  prepared  to  share  their 
know-how  and  resources  with  the  people  who 
live  near  the  campus  or  the  plant.  This  con- 
cept has  tremendous  implications  for  the 
future  of  our  city. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star, 

July  30,  19671 

To   Meet  Play   Needs 

An  unusual  collaborative  arrangement  is 
bringing  the  money  of  an  Industrial  corpora- 
tion and  a  related  foundation  together  with 
the  talents  and  time  of  two  social  service 
agencies  to  provide  additional  playground 
facilities  aad  programs  in  two  near  South- 
side  neighborhoods. 

The  playgrounds  are  near  the  Kentucky 
Avenue  and  McCarty  Street  plants  of  Eli 
Lilly  &  Co.,  which  is  providing  money  to  Im- 
prove the  grounds.  The  Lilly  Foundation  is 
financing  equipment  and  program  operation. 
Indianap>olle  Settlements  Inc.,  and  Fletcher 
Place  Community  Center  will  provide  the 
planning  and  direction.  The  deal  was  worked 
out  through  the  Community  Service  Council. 

Private  Industry  and  private  voluntary 
agencies  are  here  combining  their  forces 
to  deal  wittx  a  conununlty  problem. 

The  need  for  more  playground  facilities 
and  recreational  programs  is  common 
throughout  the  Inner  city.  This  exemplary 
arrangement  will  alleviate  the  need  In  a 
oouple  of  places. 

Perhaps  It  may  Inspire  other  firms  and 
agencies  to  Join  hands  In  similar  efforts. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News.  Aug.  1,  i967| 

Places   To    Plat 

A  combination  of  effort  by  public  agencies 
and  Industry  la  bringing  some  needed  recrea- 
tion places  to  downtown  Indianapolis. 

Park  West  Is  the  latest  playground  to  be 
dedicated  by  the  city.  The  ceremony  took 
place  Saturday  as  wide-eyed  children  clam- 
bered over  the  new  equipment  and  splashed 
In  an  above-ground  swimming  pool,  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  In  the  city. 

Park  West  c«me  about  because  of  the  co- 
operation of  Indiana  University  and  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Department.  University 
officials  donated  the  land  for  the  park  and 
playground  and  the  Parks  Department  had  It 
properly  equipped.  A  Lockfield  Gardens 
mothers'  committee  Is  assisting  trained  per- 
sonnel In  supervising  the  youngsters. 

Two  other  playgrounds  will  help  down- 
town children  enjoy  outdoor  fun  the  rest  of 
the  summer  and  In  many  summers  hereafter 
These  are  on  land  provided  by  Eli  Lilly  & 
Co.,  which  also  is  financing  the  improve- 
ment. The  Lilly  Foundation  has  bought  the 
equipment  and  will   pay  for  the  operation 

Collaborating  In  this  program  are  Indian- 
apolis Settlements,  Inc.,  and  the  Fletcher 
Place  Community  Center,  which  will  provide 
supervision  and  planning.  The  program  came 
about  when  Lilly  asked  the  Community 
Service  Council  how  it  could  contribute  to 
neighborhood  improvement.  The  latter 
agency  then  worked  out  the  arrangements 

Places  to  play  during  hot  summer  days  are 
Important  to  youngsters  who  otherwise  would 
resort  to  streets  and  alleys  as  playgrounds. 
The  combined  effort  displayed  here  .shows 
these  needs  have  been  met  In  three  areas. 


August  23,  1967 
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New  Chairman  Confirmed  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commiision 


SPKECH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  nomination 
of  CliCford  L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  by  President 
Johnson,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  August 
2,  1967.  Mr.  Alexander  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  mine  and,  based  on  this  as- 
sociation. I  can  attest  to  his  excellent 
qualifications  for  this  Important  respon- 
sibility. He  has  served  the  President  ex- 
tremely well  as  a  White  House  assistant 
since  1964,  and  this  experience  should  be 
Invaluable  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Mr.  Alexander  takes  the  reins  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission at  a  crucial  time.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  in  existence  just  2  years 
During  this  time,  it  has  had  consider- 
able diflSculty  securing  an  adequate  staff 
to  handle  a  far  greater  workload  than 
originally  anticipated.  It  appears  that 
finally  these  problems  are  being  resolved, 
and  that  the  Commission  is  ready  to 
maJce  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices.  As  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial of  July  27,  1967,  points  out,  Mr. 
Alexander  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
guide  this  Commission  Into  the  forefront 
of  civil  rights  progress. 


One  major  difficulty  faced  by  the  Com- 
mission to  date  has  been  the  weak  en- 
forcement powers  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal legislation.  Now  pending  before 
Congress  is  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
these  enforcement  powers  by  giving  the 
Commission  cease  and  desist  order  pow- 
ers. S,  1308,  Introduced  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Javits,  has  already  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  a  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee. An  identical  version  to  HJl. 
680,  H.R.  10065,  passed  the  House  over- 
whelmingly last  year.  Because  I  believe 
that  th«  machinery  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation could  well  serve  as  a  model  In 
the  fair  housing  area,  I  offered  such  an 
amendment  to  the  omnibus  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  was  gratified  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  accepted  this 
amendment.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
housing  provision  of  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  bill  of  1967  contains  the  same  en- 
forcement provisions  in  its  title  on  fair 
housing,  indicating  full  acceptance  of 
this  concept  by  the  administration. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably  on 
this  equal  employment  opportunity  leg- 
islation so  that  Clifford  Alexander  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  are  enabled  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  minority  communities 
of  the  United  States. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
several  newspaper  articles  which  attest 
to  the  overwhelmingly  favorable  response 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alexander 
from  all  quarters : 

[From  the  Amsterdam   (N.Y.)   News,  July  8, 
19671 

ROT   WILKINS   LATTOS   L.   B.   J.    ON   ALEXANDER 

In  a  telegram  to  President  Johnson  follow- 
ing appointment  of  Clifford  L.  Alexander  as 
chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  NAACP  Executive  Direc- 
tor Roy  Wllklns  said:  "There  has  been  a  kind 
of  tradition  that  entrusting  the  leadership  of 
an  agency  enforcing  civil  riglitB  to  a  Negro 
may  be  Indiscreet. 

"This  tradition  has  now  been  struck  a 
timely  blow.  My  associates  In  the  NAACP  Join 
me  in  renewing  our  pledge  of  vigorous  and 
critical  support  of  the  EEOO  aa  it  moves 
ahead  under  Chairman  Alexander." 

Mr.  WUkins  also  commented  that  'the  new 
chairman  brings  with  him  youth,  dedication 
and  intelligence  as  well  as  Invaluable  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  your  personal  staff." 

[Prom  the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  News,  July  8. 

19671 

Two  Native  Sons 

Two  New  Yorkers  hare  recently  moved  into 
positions  of  great  responsibility  and  chal- 
lenge. We  are  sure  each  la  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  his  new  Job,  both  of  which  are  In 
the  field  of  equal  rights. 

In  Washington,  Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr, 
has  been  named  by  President  Johnson  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  His  Job,  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  will  be  to  head  a  fed- 
eral agency  in  charge  of  ending  Job  discrimi- 
nation in  industry  and  labor. 

In  New  York,  Robert  J.  Mangum  has  been 
named  by  Governor  Rockefeller  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  State  Commission  For  Hu- 
man Rights.  He  takes  over  an  almost  new 
agency,  one  that  has  been  revised  after  grow- 
ing complaints  over  the  work  of  the  old 
agency.  With  emphasis  on  enforcement  and 
broader  powers  In  the  chainnanshlp.  the 
lingering  criticism  of  SCHR  may  now  die 
down. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Mangum.  both  na- 
tive sons,  wui  bring  dedlcaUon  and  tatem- 


gence  to  their  new  responsibilities.  We  are 
certain  that  EEOC  and  SCHR  will  both  ben»- 
flt  from  their  being  at  the  helm. 

[Prom  Jet  magazine,  July  13,  19671 
CurroBD  Alexandbk,  Presidemt'8  New  Bum 

FlGUTEM. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  newest  Job 
bias  buster  is  a  sleek,  handsome  ex-Harlem- 
Ite  who  boasts  degrees  from  Ivy  League 
schools  (Harvard  and  Yale),  a  White  House 
counsel  and  top  Negro  member  of  the  innur 
circle.  Apprised  of  his  nomination  as  the 
$27,500-a-year  chairman  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment OpiKirtunlty  Cc«nmlssion  (EEOC) 
in  Washington.  DC,  Clifford  Alexander,  Jr., 
quipped:  'It's  another  challenge  in  my  life." 
Alexander,  33,  U  a  banker's  son. 

As  the  top-ranking  Negro  on  the  Presi- 
dent's staff,  Alexander,  a  legal  counsel  and 
civil  rights  advisor,  quietly  furnished  the 
exi>ertise  and  firsthand  knowledge  to  pave 
the  way  for  human  relations  advances.  Aidee 
recall  how  he  took  off-the-record  assign- 
ments, such  as  Informing  Dr.  Manln  Luther 
King  Jr.  on  statistics  of  the  Vietnam  war,  to 
offset  his  (King's)  widely  reported  (but  In- 
accurate) figures.  Alexander  was  a  back-up 
man  in  framing  executive  orders  and  cam- 
paigns aimed  at  upgrading  Negroes  In  gov- 
ernment. 

Alexander,  the  first  Negro  named  to  head 
the  $6.6  million,  281-staff  antl-blas  group. 
matches  his  Harvard  honor  record,  his  Yale 
Law  School  background  and  a  medley  of 
hard-hitting  legal  poets  with  rnounting  dis- 
crimination in  industry  and  labor  unions. 
"The  President  has  faith  in  me."  said  Alex- 
ander. "And  I'll  do  the  Job." 

Modest  and  slow  to  anger,  Alexander's 
poised  countenance  often  is  taken  as  a  sign 
of  meekness.  Friends  regard  the  young 
scholar  .^s  competent  and  able  not  only  In 
the  world  of  law  and  politics  but  also  in 
adQiinistratlon. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  25.   19671 
THEtR  Journey  Marked  bt  Mant  Mn.^ 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 
It's  a  long  way  from  Harlem  to  the  White 
House,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  L.  Alexander 
Jr.  have  made  it  in  style. 

Today  both  are  helping  other  Negroes  take 
similar  Journeys. 

"The  final  gesture  toward  racial  peace  will 
have  to  come  from  the  private  sector,"  says 
Alexander. 

Cliff  Alexander's  efforts  are  through  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, of  which  he  Is  the  new  chairman.  His 
wife  is  working  as  a  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
which  is  setting  up  the  new  Federal  City 
College.  She  has  also  helped  organize  an  In- 
tegrated nursery  school. 

Both  agree  that  Government  efforts  such 
as  these  cannot  alone  achieve  truly  equal 
opportunity,  and  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
not  enough,  either. 

He  thinks  that  the  current  epidemic  of 
racial  unrest  could  be  ended  within  a  decade 
If  the  American  people  could  suddenly  see 
the  "irrelevancy  of  color"  In  their  relations 
with  Negroes. 

Alexander  blames  "the  age  of  the  tube" 
for  triggering  violence  among  Negroes. 

"The  opulence  of  American  life  shown  on 
television  makes  for  Increased  frustration 
and  outbursts  of  discontent  among  Negroes," 
he  said.  "TV  has  opened  my  people's  eyes  to 
the  discrepancies  in  American  life  as  nothing 
else  could  do. 

"A  few  far-seeing  Industries  are  offering 
Job  programs  to  Negroes  which  provide 
courses  in  good  grooming,  mathematics, 
speech,  sewing,  cooking  as  well  as  Job  skills." 
All  Industry,  he  says,  will  have  to  do  this 
eventually,  Lf  "this  generation  of  Negroes  Is 
to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation." 
The  Alexanders  live  with  their  two  young 


children  in  a  newly  restored,  three-story 
brick  house  on  C  Street  behind  tJie  Capitol. 
It  has  every  modem  convenlenee  with  cen- 
tral alr-conditionlng.  Tastefully  furnished, 
the  home's  walls  reflect  talents  of  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, an  artist  in  several  media. 

As  President  Johnson's  former  Deputy 
Special  Counsel.  Cliff  Alexander  ajid  his  wife 
are  frequent  guests  at  White  House  social 
functions. 

At  home  In  his  own  neighborhood,  Alex- 
ander keeps  In  touch  with  his  people's  prob- 
lems virtually  in  his  own  back  yard.  Near 
him  Is  a  playground  where  he  shoots  basket- 
balls with  teen-age  players.  Most  know  him 
only  as  a  fine  athlete,  not  as  the  friend  and 
aide  of  the  President. 

The  Alexanders  grew  up  together  in 
Harlem.  He  is  33,  four  years  older  than  she. 
They  went  through  the  same  neighborhood 
schools,  and  then  he  went  off  to  Harvard 
where  he  graduated  cum  laude  and  got  his 
law  degree  at  Yale,  She  went  to  Radcliffe  to 
major  in  architectural  sciences. 

Both  have  known  first-hand  the  prejudice 
against  their  race,  but  Washington  has  less, 
they  say.  • 

"Washington  has  welcomed  us."  Alexander 
says. 

"Unless,  of  course,  we  wanted  to  buy  a 
house  In  Virginia  or  Maryland  or  if  I  wanted 
to  go  to  lunch  at  the  MetropoUtan  Club  or 
play  golf  at  the  nearby  cotmtry  clube.  Then 
I  don't  think  I  would  be  welcome." 

The  Alexanders  have  two  children,  Eliza- 
beth, 5,  and  Mark,  3. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1967) 
Oppobtonitt 
The  Senate  Labor  Committee  is  scheduled 
today  to  consider  the  nomination  of  Clifford 
L.  Alexander  Jr.,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 
Presumably  the  Committee  will  conclude  that 
he  ought  to  have  the  Job.  He  has  exceptional 
qualifications  for  it  In  terms  of  character 
and  experience;  and  It  seems  highly  appro- 
priate that  the  chairmanship  should  be  filled, 
at  this  time  by  a  Negro  with  genuine  fervor 
for  the  Commission's  purposes.  Mr.  Alexander 
has  had  training  for  the  tasks  ahead  of  him 
as  executive  director  of  Harlem  Youth  Oppor- 
tuiuties  Unlimited  in  New  York.  And  his 
more  recent  service  as  an  aide  to  President 
Johnson  has  undoubtedly  given  him  some 
knowledge  of  how  to  get  things  done  in 
Wastilngton. 

The  EEOC  has  not  been  conspicuously 
successful  to  date.  But  It  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  essential  preparatory  spade  work  in 
the  development  of  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams which  can  help  employers  to  change 
basic  hiring  and  promotion  policies  so  as  to 
enliance  opportunities  for  Negroes.  EquaUty 
of  opportunity  can  be  a  reahty  only  through 
training  which  enables  workers  to  overcome 
handicaps  and  disadvantages  of  birth  and 
background.  The  EEOC  must  do  much  more 
than  a  policing  Job;  It  must  do  an  afBrmative 
promotion  Job.  This  will  demand  of  its  chair- 
man much  more  than  the  charm  and  per- 
suasiveness Mr.  Alexander  has  already  dem- 
onstrated. It  will  demand  drive  and  tough- 
ness. We  hope  he  will  bring  these  qualities 
to  the  opportunity  ahead  of  him. 

BlOCRAPHY  OF  CLIFFOHD  L.  ALEXANDER,  jR. 

On  June  27,  1967,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced his  attention  to  nominate  Mr.  Clif- 
ford L.  Alexander,  Jr.,  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
succeeding  Stephen  N.  Shulman,  whose  term 
expired  July  1,  1967. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION    OT    MB.    ALEXANDEB 

Present  position 
Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  th«  President, 
The  White  House. 
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Education 


A.B.,  Harvard  University,  Cum  Laude,  1955. 

IJj.B.,  Yale  Ijaw  School.  1958. 
Previous  experience 

Successively  Deputy  Special  ABslstant.  As- 
sociate Special  Counsel,  and  Deputy  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President,  1964  to  present. 

Foreign  Affairs  Officer,  National  Security 
Council,  1963-1964. 

Private  Law  Practice,  New  York  City,  1963. 

Program  and  Executive  Director,  Harlem 
Youth  Opportunities  TJnUmlted,  1962-1963. 

Executive  Director  of  the  ManhattanvlUe 
Hamilton  Orange  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Project,  1961-1962. 

AflSlsUnt  Director  Attorney  for  New  York 
County,  1959-1961. 

Bom  September  21,  1933,  New  York  City. 
Married  In  1959  to  Adele  Logan.  Two  children. 
Home:    247  G  Street  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 

First  Marshal  of  class,  Harvard  University. 

President,  local  chapter.  Phi  Delta  Phi, 
International  legal  fraternity  while  at  Yale 
Law  School. 

Contributor,  The  Newcomers — Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  a  Changing  Metropolis  (by 
Oscar  HandUn) . 

Military  data 

United  States  Army,  1958-1969. 


Seute  Joint  Memorial  9  of  the  Oregon 
LegitUtiTe  Assembly— 1967  Regular 
SetsioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 


ond  place  to  fifth  place  (1964)  with  Norway 
overtaking  the  United  States  in  1966;  and 

Whereas  the  domestic  Ashing  Industry, 
having  been  severely  criticized  for  not  hav- 
ing upgraded  Itaelf,  hss  found  so  doing 
impossible  as  long  as  any  and  all  foreign  na- 
tions can  so  conveniently  ship  fishery  prod- 
ucts Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  production  of 
these  species  In  1966  was  only  19.2  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  supply  and  that 
from  imports  was  80.8  percent  (U.S.D.I.  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  Annual  Sum- 
mary, "Packaged  Fishery  Products — 1966," 
CP.S.  No.  4343);   and 

Whereas  foreign  fishing  on  our  coasts  and 
ImpKJrtationfi  are  one  and  the  same  prob- 
lem, and  are  destroying  the  domestic  trawl 
Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  processing  plants  of  Oregon 
are  limiting  the  landings  of  otter  trawled 
seafoods  due  to  the  heavy  and  steadily  In- 
creasing imports  of  similar  species;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Stats  of  Oregon :  ( 1 )  The  Congress  of 
the  United-  States  is  memorialized  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  ensure  and  provide  a 
sound  and  healthy  domestic  trawl  fishery 
through  quota  protection  on  such  Imported 
products. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  ^o  each 
member  of.  the  Oregon  Congressional  Dele- 
g.ition. 

Cecii,  L.  Edwards. 

Secretary  of  Senate. 

E.  D.  "DOBBS"  Potts, 
President  of  Senate. 

F.  P.  Montgomery  . 
Speaker  of  House. 


In  a  radio  Interview  (WBZ),  Mrs  Betty 
Cole  Smith  said  the  drop  in  Inmate  popula- 
tion from  250  to  135  was  due  in  part  to  "the 
poverty  programs  out  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity"  and  to  a  change  in  the 
public's  attitude  toward  prison  inmates. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  about  150  women  from  the 
community  go  to  the  institution  each  week 
as  volunteer  workers.  She  said  they  have 
learned  that  the  inmates  "are  not  dangerous 
criminals  and  don't  have  horns." 

"Greater  permissiveness,  lack  of  control  as 
far  as  the  home  is  concerned,"  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Smith  as  the  reason  for  the  Increased 
seriousness  of  the  offenses  committed. 


or    ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Inception  of  Oregon's  statehood,  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  fishing  has  ranked 
as  a  major  natural  resource  Industry  In 
the  State  of  Oregon. 

Citltzens  of  both  the  Oregon  coast  and 
the  Interior  of  the  State  have  become 
genuinely  alarmed  over  the  foreign 
threats  both  to  this  major  resource  and 
to  the  effects  on  the  economy  of  the  State 
of  foreign  exploitation  of  this  resource. 
It  is  against  this  background  of  con- 
cern that  I  enter  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Oregon  State  Senate  Joint  Memorial  9 
recently  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the 
Oregon  Legislature : 

Senatx  Joint  Memorial  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  Congress  assembled,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  President  at  the 
United  States: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Fifty-fourth 
Legislative  Aasembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
In  legislative  session  assembled,  most  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Importance  and  nutritional 
value  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  the  world  (fish 
protein  concentrate)  and  the  American  diet 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  Important  as 
a  protein  resource;  and 

Whereas  our  federal  agencies  Involved  have 
found  on  three  occasions  since  1953-54  that 
our  domestic  trawl  fish  Industry  was  being 
hurt  or  Injured  by  importations,  and  yet 
executive  administrative  action  has  not  been 
forthcoming  to  provide  this  needed  protec- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  domestic  fishery 
production  has  decreased  and  diminished 
consistently  since  1964  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing dropped  In  world  production  from  sec- 


Fewer  Women  Inmates 


The  Democratic  Party  and  Its  Democratic 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  serious  problems 
fEicing  American  society  today  is  that  of 
crime  and  criminal  rehabilitation.  It  was 
reassuring  for  me  to  read  recently  that 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  credited  with  considerable  progress 
in  reducing  the  number  of  irunates  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Correctional  Insti- 
tution for  Women.  I  was  reassured  but 
not  surprised.  We  know  that  poverty 
breeds  crime  and  violence.  Because  the 
OEO  is  successfully  attacking  poverty  in 
this  Nation,  by  orderly  and  peaceful 
means,  it  has  also  greatly  assisted  the 
battle  against  crime  and  lawlessness.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  OEO  and  its  dy- 
namic director,  Sargent  Shriver,  should 
be  highly  commended  for  their  signif- 
icant efforts  toward  achieving  a  just  and 
orderly  America. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  brief  article 
from  the  July  31  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  mentioning  the  OEO's 
progress  In  this  field: 

Feweh  Women  Inmates 

BosToN.^ — The  number  of  inmates  at  the 
st.ite  correctional  institution  for  women  has 
dropped,  but  those  still  in  the  institution 
were  described  by  the  sujjerintendent  as 
"younger,  better  educated,  and  in  for  more 
serious  ofTenses." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role 
of  dissent  within  political  parties  in 
America  is  fundfimental  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  two-party  system.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  Democratic  party 
is  a  party  of  diverse  views — yet  one  which 
traditionally  has  been  able  to  unite  be- 
hind the  common  goals  of  prosperity  and 
equality  for  all. 

In  this  sense  dissent  is  not  inconsistent 
with  party  unity.  Dissent  is  carried  on 
withi  nthe  party,  within  the  general 
framework  of  party  ideals  and  goals. 
When  we  disagree  with  the  party,  we  do 
so  not  in  the  sense  of  disagreeing  with 
the  broad  ideals  and  approach  but  with 
the  particular  method  employed  at  that 
point  in  time.  The  Democratic  party  and 
the  Nation  have  a  great  President.  He 
has  guided  into  law  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  forward  looking  platfonns 
in  history.  He  has  brought  the  Federal 
Government  Into  a  creative  partnership 
with  States  and  local  governments  in  an 
effort  to  meet  human  needs  in  education, 
health,  housing  and  the  war  against 
poverty. 

During  the  90th  Congress  we  have  de- 
bated some  of  the  most  frustrating  and 
difficult  problems  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  The  Vietnam  war  continues  to 
escalate,  riots  have  broken  out  in  ghettos 
in  cities  across  the  country  and  a  huge 
budget  deficit  must  be  met  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  majority  side  of  the  political 
aisle  many  have  found  it  expedient  to 
criticize  and  protest  without  proposing 
alternatives.  Some  have  looked  at  the 
results  of  public  opinion  polls  and  have 
decided  that  the  best  course  to  follow  is 
that  which  places  them  in  a  position  of 
having  differed  with  the  President.  It  is 
each  Member's  right  to  do  that,  but  it  is 
his  duty  to  recognize  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  differ  with  the  President 
pmely  for  the  sake  of  doing  so. 

The  loyal  opposition  has  foimd  it  easy 
to  protest  and  criticize.  They,  too,  have 
offered  no  alternatives — no  new  con- 
structive suggestions  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problems  facing  our  Nation. 
They  offer  no  leadership. 

We,  the  majority  party,  must  provide 
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that    leadership    and   must    remain    a 
united  party. 

Let  me  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
brand  of  party  unity  which  I  support  Is 
not  that  which  means  blind  and  unrea- 
soned adherence  to  the  formtd  policy 
dictates  of  the  administration.  Party 
unity  is  a  subtle  concept  which,  in  its 
most  fundamental  aspect,  means  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  broadly  conceived  ideol- 
ogy of  the  political  party.  It  means 
working  within  the  framework  of  the 
party  to  effect  those  changes  which  are 
essential  to  the  progressive  development 
of  our  society.  To  disagree  on  any  spe- 
cific issue  or  set  of  issues  is  not  to  disas- 
sociate oneself  from  his  party.  The  party 
is  strong  because  it  allows  such  dissent 
and  and  will  be  stronger  in  the  future 
by  encouraging  the  expression  of  indi- 
vidual opinon. 

I  have  cast  my  vote  in  this  Chamber 
a  number  of  times  against  the  adminis- 
tration stand.  This  year,  I  voted  to  cut 
the  NASA  and  Public  Works  appropria- 
tions. I  voted  against  the  appropriation 
for  development  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port. And  I  am  now  engaged  in  efforts 
to  defeat  the  proposed  10-percent  tax 
surcharge  unless  and  until  we  place  a 
tax  on  loophole  income  and  reach  those 
who  avoid  their  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion's obligations  through  various  tax 
loopholes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  have 
differed  with  the  President  on  these  is- 
sues, I  believe  that  he  is  qualified,  as  no 
other  man  is,  to  be  this  Nation's  Chief 
Executive.  His  record  is  one  of  excel- 
lence, it  is  unparalleled  in  our  Nation's 
history.  He  has  completed  in  4  years  the 
work  begun  by  three  of  his  Democratic 
predecessors  spanning  over  30  years.  He 
is  the  leader  of  our  party  and  we,  as 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party,  can 
be  proud  to  have  him  as  our  leader. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Democratic 
Party  to  review  the  record  of  our  Pres- 
ident— the  record  of  our  party— and  the 
meaning  of  party  unity.  Let  the  people 
know  that  we  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  united  In  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  We  will  be  stronger  as  a  party 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
receive  the  benefits  from  our  strength. 

Let  the  Democratic  Party  go  "from 

strength  to  strength." 


Editorial  Expresses  Feeling  of  Frustration 
by  Many  Americans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harry  Yockey, 
veteran  editor  of  the  Daily  Reporter  in 
Dover,  Ohio,  Is  one  of  the  most  gentle 
men  I  know,  but  he  has  a  special  talent 
for  expressing  indignation  In  language 
that  everyone  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. One  of  his  hard-hitting  editorials 
recently  summed  up  the  anger,  frustra- 
uon,  and  apprehensions  of  many  of  his 
readers,  and  several  were  moved  to  clip 


and  forward  it  to  me.  Though  not  every- 
one will  agree  with  everything  Mr. 
Yockey  has  to  say,  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
reading  as  an  expression  of  how  millions 
of  Americans  are  reacting  to  the  events 
of  recent  weeks  and  months.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  Indication  that  the  real  revolu- 
tion in  this  country  Is  going  to  come 
from  fed-up  and  disgusted  middle-class 
Americans  In  hundreds  of  communities 
across  the  land  who  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  is  time  for  a  change  in 
Washington. 
The  article  follows : 

EDrroB's  Comment 
(By  Harry  Yockey) 

America  has  had  enough  of  senseless  life 
taking  and  wide  spread  property  destruction 
in  the  name  of  civil  rights. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  loud- 
mouthed, brazen  exhorters  who  incite  blind 
followers  to  shoot,  burn  and  loot. 

America  has  had  enough  of  H.  Rap  Brown, 
who  said  "We'll  burn  the  country  down, 
honkles  (whites)   and  all." 

America  has  had  enough  of  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael,  who  was  quoted  from  Havana  as 
saying  we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerril- 
las in  Newark  and  we're  preparing  groups  of 
urban  guerrillas   for  our  defense  In  cities." 

America  has  had  enough  of  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  who  yells  from  his  Blmlni  retreat 
that  "riots  are  a  necessary  phase  of  the  black 
revolution"  and  that  there  will  be  other  up- 
heavals unless  Negroes  are  nominated  to 
Congress  "by  September." 

America  has  had  enough  of  those  who  de- 
mand that  they  receive,  scot-free,  housing 
and  other  common  necessities  which  others 
earn  through  hard  work. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  unquali- 
fied and  their  commands  for  equal  employ- 
ment simply  because  of  color. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  politicians 
including  President  Johnson,  who  try  to 
make  hay  by  placing  the  blame  for  the  un- 
controlled rioting  and  burning  on  each  other. 

America  has  had  enough  of  national  leg- 
islators who  apparently  would  rather  vote 
millions  In  tax  money  for  "disaster  relief" 
than  Incur  the  wrath  of  some  voters  and 
enact  laws  that.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  will 
curb  racists. 

America  has  had  enough  of  the  congres- 
sional reticence  in  approving  a  gun  control 
law  aimed  at  preventing  the  "guerrillas" 
from  arming  themselves  so  they  can  wage 
a  civil  rights  rooftop  war  on  policemen,  fire- 
men. Innocent  citizens  or  anyone  else  they 
decide  to  snipe  at. 

America  has  had  enough  of  youths,  old 
enough  for  military  service,  who  race  through 
streets  hurling  firebombs  and  rocks  while 
a  half  million  others  are  fighting  a  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Yet,  America  has  had  enough.  But  Just  the 
mere  saying  that  enough's  enough  Isn't 
enough 

It  is  time  for  every  American,  who  loves 
his  country,  to  give  sober  thought  to  today's 
conditions  and  to  weigh  how  he  might  help 
correct  them. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negroes  are  honest,  conscientious, 
hard-working,  respectable  citizens  who  ask 
only  an  equal  chance  in  the  land  of  plenty 
and  who  want  no  part  of  the  lawlessness 
that's  putting  the  nation  to  shame. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  to  declare  a  moratorium  on 
their  political  bickering  and  work  In  com- 
plete harmony  to  bring  the  United  States 
out  of  the  civil  rights  chaos. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Johnson  administration, 
all  senators  and  all  representatives  In  Wash- 
ington to  stop  the  flow  of  foreign  aid  to  un- 
appreciative  countries,  and  especially  those 
In  league  with  the  communists,  and  channel 
the  money  Into  an  allout  effort  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  misery  in  the  United  States 


It  is  time  for  Congress  to  put  a  halter  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  whose  rulings  have 
aided  the  country's  criminal  element  and 
fostered  a  freedom  to  pUlage  and  klU  at  will. 
It  is  time  for  stringent  laws  that  provide 
imprisonment  for  any  and  all  who  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  free  speech  to  encour- 
age utter  destruction  and  defiance  of  the 
government. 

It  Is  time  for  an  understanding  that  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  not  be  used  to  replace 
buildings  wrecked  or  destroyed  as  were  those 
in  Detroit  and  thereby.  In  effect,  rewarding 
the  rioters. 

It  is  time  for  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  which  compel  penny-pinching 
landlords  to  keep  housing  properties  in  re- 
spectable condition  and  limit  occupancy  to 
a  sensible  niunber. 

It  Is  time  to  acknowledge  the  Communist 
party  as  an  enemy  and,  even  if  constitutional 
changes  are  necessary,  defXM-t  every  Red  to 
a  country  of  his  choice. 

It  is  time  to  forego  dilly-dallying  and  di- 
rect the  full  manpower  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  Into  an  Intensive  trackdown 
of  those  who  organize,  engineer  and  partici- 
pate in  wanton  rioting. 

It  Is  time  to  open  the  doors  of  all  educa- 
tional Institutions  to  Negroes  and  give  them 
an  equal  chance  to  seek  and  absorb  the 
knowledge  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
which  they  must  have  to  fulfill  theU'  roles 
as  good  countrymen. 

It  Is  time  for  every  city  and  every  hamlet 
to  do  something  about  undesirable  housing 
for  poor  whites  and  Negroes,  and  to  encour- 
age private  capital  to  Join  in  Investing  in 
America's  future. 

It  Is  time  to  rid  the  welfare  rolls  of  loafers 
and  leeches  and  sterilize  women  who  don't 
care  who  fathers  their  children  as  long  as 
taxpayers  see  to  their  care. 

It  is  time  for  the  nation  to  wake  up  to 
the  truth  that  It  has  2  wars  on  its  hands, 
one  in  Vietnam  and  one  in  America;  that 
one  must  be  fought  with  buUets  and  the 
other  with  laws  and   humanltarlanlsm. 

Yes,  It  is  time,  and  no  community  regard- 
less of  size.  Is  In  a  poelUon  to  say  "it  can't 
happen   here."   AU   are   vulnerable. 

Communities  must  work  together,  or 
sejmrately.  to  eradicate  undesirable  condi- 
tions, no  matter  their  nature,  recognizing 
that  the  big  cities  now  are  in  trouble  because, 
from  the  time  they  were  small,  nobody 
cared  enough  to  Insist  upon  day-to-day 
housecleanlng. 

Communities  must  recognize  that  prej- 
udices and  fjctty  Jealousies  are  deterrents 
which  slow  or  stop  progress  and  kindle  re- 
sentments that  become  fuel  for  destructive 
elements. 

Communities  must  show  appreciation  for 
those  citizens  who  volunteer  many  hours  of 
their  time  In  unrewarding  public  service  de- 
signed to  foster  betterment,  instead  of  ac- 
cusing them  of  ulterior  motives,  such  as  self- 
gain. 

Communities  must  be  wary  of  those  who 
would  deny  low-income  families  or  senior  cit- 
izens a  better  lot  In  life  for  fear  it  may  take 
a  few  pennies  off  their  Income. 

Communities  must  not  be  swayed  by  those 
who,  because  they  didn't  think  of  it  first, 
throw  "theyre-trylng-to-run-us"  rocks  in 
the  path  of  possible  Improvements. 

Communities  must  be  alert  to  possibilities 
of  anticipation  In  all  federal  programs  for 
which  money  has  been  allocated,  right  or 
wrong,  and  which  will  go  to  those  vJlth 
enough  desire  that  they  formulate  plans  and 
made  application  for  grants. 

Commumtles  must  take  a  renewed  Interest 
in  their  law  enforcement  agencies,  making 
certain  they  are  adequately  staffed,  properly 
trained  and  fully  equipped  for  any  emergency 
Involving  life  and  prop>erty. 

Communities  must  not  be  lackadaisical  as 
they  read  of  terror  elsewhere  because  not  Just 
one  segment  but  all  of  America  Is  facing  a 
rebellion  that  has  been  brewing  many  scores 
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of  years  as  a  large  part  of  the  population 
looked  down  its  collective  noee  at  those  It  wa« 
keeping  under  foot. 

The  time  for  talking  Is  past.  The  times  de- 
mand action,  the  kind  of  action  that  will 
eradicate  the  spoilers,  establish  equal  rights 
on  a  sound  and  sensible  plateau  and  bring 
harmony  to  a  nation  that  has  grown  and 
prospered  on  a  foundation  established  on  life, 
liberty  and  happiness. 


liAWS  AND  RULBS  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
k^  THE  C!ONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDK  OF  Laws  or  thc  United  Statu 

Tttlk  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  sttxe.  contents, 
AND  tNOEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of   the   ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  subetantlally  a  .verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1S95.  c.  23,  I  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttlr  44.   Section   182b.  Same;   n-nrs- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1930,  c.  830.  i  2.  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
resp^tf  uUy  invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Oflaclal  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  Ws -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Member^  ft  Congress,  other  than 
th«lr  own  words,  and/all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  61,4-Poliil^ 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Prlnt- 
llfg  Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 


7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proo*s  of  "leaTs  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee, 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  iQ 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspap>er  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  piAMed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the   lead   items   as  indicated 


by  the  pfflclal  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  REcoRoa 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

■11.  Estimate  of  coat. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  Ln  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ei- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manviscrlpt  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Oongressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  » 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  tiie  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probabje  co«t  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlM 
the  resale  ot  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulation* 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  th« 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec,  T3». 
Supp.  2). 


Fonner  U.S.  Senator  Homer  L  Capehart 
Named  National  Qairman  of  USO  Drive 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  iNriAif A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Indiana  lost  the  voice  of  one  of  its  finest 
sons  ever  to  sit  In  the  VS.  Senate  when 
Senator  Homer  Capehart  was  defeated 
for  reelection  in  1962.  He  has  been  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  who  knew  him,  and 
were  proud  to  count  him  among  their 
friends. 

It  is  totally  in  keeping  with  the  devo- 
tion to  public  service  that  this  man 
always  had  that  he  should  remain  busy 
and  active  in  business,  patriotic,  political, 
and  civic  affairs  since  he  left  the  Senate. 
Now,  another  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility has  been  given  to  him,  by  his  being 
named  national  chairman  of  the  United 
Service  Organization  fimdraising  drive. 

The  USO  could  not  have  picked  a  finer 
American  for  the  job,  and  those  of  us 
who  are  privileged  to  know  him  are  con- 
fident he  will  render  to  the  USO  the  same 
outstanding  and  selfless  service  he  gave 
to  his  State  and  to  his  country  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  following  article  from  the  August 
4,  1967,  Indianapolis  Star,  gives  the  de- 
tails of  Senator  Capehart's  appoint- 
ment: 

Capehart  Made  Chairman  or  National  USO 
DarvE 

Former  United  States  Senator  Homer  E. 
Oapehart  (R-Ind.)  yesterday  was  named 
national  chairman  of  the  United  Service 
Organization  funding-raising  drive  which  In- 
cludes an  Indiana  quota  of  $201,375  from 
United  Fund  or  Community  Chest  drives. 

The  announcement  was  made  yesterday 
by  retired  United  States  Air  Force  Gen. 
Emmett  (Rosy)  O'Donnell  Jr.,  national 
president  of  the  USO.  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Indiana  National  Bank.  Representatives  of 
business,  industry,  labor  unions,  clergy,  and 
military  and  government  agencies  attended. 

ODonnell  stressed  the  USO  Is  strictly  an 
expression  of  civilian  concern  for  the  man 
and  woman  in  uniform.  He  declared. 

"Many  of  these  young  18  and  19-year-old8 
are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time  In 
their  lives.  In  Vietnam,  they've  l)een  tossed 
Into  a  dirty  war.  vicious  war.  a  meat-grinder, 
*nd  they  need  whatever  we  can  offer  to 
Jnake  their  lives  more  comfortable." 

He  said  United  States  forces  in  Vietnam 
have  Increased  from  800  in  1963  to  500,000 
St  the  present  time,  necessitating  more  help 
from  the  USO. 

He  said  civilian  participation  In  USO  cam- 
paigns should  be  Increased  "because  of  the 
worry  for  the  welfare  of  our  men  fighting  in  a 
war,  not  declared  and  apparently  with  no  vic- 
tory In  sight  according  to  the  ground  rules." 

He  pointed  out  that  USO  receives  no  money 
m>m  the  government  and  relies  mostly  on 
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contributions  from  Community  Chest  or 
United  Fund  drives  In  local  communities. 

Russell  W.  McDermott  of  Indianapolis,  re- 
gional chairman  of  a  four-state  area  Includ- 
ing Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan  and  Ohio,  said 
Increased  efforts  will  be  made  this  year  to 
collect  USO  funds  from  Indiana  towns  and 
cities  that  have  no  Community  Chest  or 
United  Fund  programs. 

He  also  said  that  of  Indiana's  420  banks, 
about  200  banks  have  not  made  any  contri- 
butions. 

"It  Isnt  because  they  have  refused  to  do 
so,  they  Just  haven't  been  asked  since  they 
are  not  tied  In  with  any  local  fund-raising 
project,"  McDermott  said. 

Gen.  ODonneU  paid  tribute  to  Capehart, 
who  served  as  an  Army  private  in  World  War 
I,  as  a  highly  regarded,  loyal  and  patriotic 
American. 

Capehart  quipped: 

"The  people  of  Indiana  retired  me  three 
years  ago  and  I've  been  on  vacation.  Gen. 
O'Donnell  is  about  the  only  man  who  could 
talk  me  back  to  going  to  work." 


Conservation  Ovemied,  BAitanderttood 
Word 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  proposals  for  establishment  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  my  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  California  is  gen- 
erated by  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
differences  between  the  terms  "preser- 
vation" and  "conservation." 

Interpretation  of  these  often-used 
terms  are  as  various  as  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  outdoors.  Richard  Alden 
Knight,  writing  in  the  June  12  edition 
of  the  Hartford.  Cona,  Courant,  has  In- 
terpreted the  terms  as  succinctly  as  any- 
one in  my  experience  and  has  applied 
them  to  the  prop>osals  for  a  Redwood 
Park. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  attached  article 
written  by  Mr.  Knight.  It  la  my  hope 
to  continue  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  information  that  I  think  helps  tell 
the  redwood  story.  I  hope  all  Members 
will  read  its  contents  because  I  sincerely 
believe  it  will  help  to  clarify  what  I  am 
attempting  to  accomplish  in  my  Red- 
wood-to-the-Sea  conservation  package. 

The  article  follows: 

Conservation  Overused.  Misundebstood 
Word 
(By  Richard  Alden  Knight) 
Perhaps   the   most    overused    (and   easily 
the  most  misunderstood;  word  in  our  every- 
day language  Is  the  term  "conservation".  It 
has  been  applied  to  a  multitude  of  outlets. 


not  all  of  them  apt  and  proper.  Par  too  often. 
It  Is  used  in  the  same  breath  as  the  word 
"preservation"  .  .  .  this  In  Itself  not  correct 
Conservation  Is  the  logical  and  continuing 
use  of  a  resource,  a  use  designed  to  further 
the  resource  while  harvesting  its  potential 
within  Its  limits. 

The  term  "preservation"  is  reactionary, 
dedicated  to  the  premise  that  all  should  re- 
main, forever  and  a  day,  as  it  Is  today.  Such 
thinking  went  out  with  the  last  of  the  great 
buggywhip  factories,  but  unfortunately.  Its 
very  existence  today  in  leglslaUve  proposals 
Is  due  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  our  elected 
representatives  (and  their  petitioning  con- 
stituents) do  not  do  their  homework  before 
they  act.  Impulsive  reasoning  and  emotion 
have  no  place  in  hard,  logical  fact.  TO  pre- 
serve In  many  cases  means  to  waste,  to  allow 
a  resource  to  grow  fallow  and  useless. 

Preservation  can  be  (and  should  be)  ap- 
plied to  our  endangered  species  of  wildlife. 
Conservation  has  assured  over  the  years  that 
other  species  remain  in  a  status  quo  (or  far 
better)  position.  This  has  shown  to  be  the 
case  in  the  whltetall  deer  populations  across 
the  nation  ...  it  also  applies  In  excellent  part 
to  our  forests  and  our  Inland  fish  popula- 
tions. It  does  not  apply.  In  any  degree,  to  a 
resoxirce  that  Is  damaged  and  In  dire  need 
of  upgrading.  Here  you  could  mention  air 
and  water  pollution,  estuary  controls,  sea- 
shore areas  and  defiled  mountains  where 
strip  mines  have  left  their  ugly  scars. 
denies  thee  theory 

There  Is  a  move  afoot  these  days  to  "save" 
the  redwood,  that  stately  tree  that  grows 
on  our  Pacific  coastlines.  Attributing  lum- 
ber Interests  with  crass  greed  and  lack  of 
public  Intereit.  the  Save  The  Trees  facOons 
are  agitating  for  tremendous  land  parcel 
grabs  of  existing  growths,  saying  that  unless 
the  trees  are  saved,  there  wlU  be  no  more. 
This  Ls  not  true. 

The  Sequoia  sempervlrens  or  redwood  has 
been  falsely  attributed  to  be  a  slow-growing 
species  when  in  fact  It  Is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  trees  In  existence.  Second  growth 
redwoods  can  reach  a  height  of  80  per  cent 
of  their  old  growth  neighbors  In  less  than 
a  century.  Unlike  most  of  the  conifers,  the 
redwood  has  the  capacity  to  reproduce  Itself 
from  a  stump,  shooting  forth  vigorous 
sprouts  to  grow  within  weeks  after  cutting. 
Yet  let  this  same  tree  die  from  old  age  and 
Its  sprouting  capacity  dies  with  it. 

"If  we  lose  the  redwood  in  America,  we 
coiUd  never  replace  them."  Not  True!  Bven 
If  all  the  redwood  forests  In  America  died 
tomorrow,  the  trees  can  be  found  on  five 
continents  of  the  world.  They  are  thriving 
In  Algeria,  Brazil.  Burma.  Prance,  Mexico, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  Uruguay.  New  Zea- 
land, by  far  the  best  suited  of  all  areas  for 
their  growth,  has  a  84-year-old  plantation 
near  Rotarua  hitting  heights  of  140  feet 
with  diameters  of  three  feet.  A  23-year-old 
plantaOon  In  Wales,  here  in  the  fog  and 
damp,  is  75  feet  high  today.  A  similar  94- 
year-old  plantation  is  now  111  feet  high. 

CONFUSE    REDWOOD,    SEQUOIA 

There  is  a  habit  afoot  tpday  to  confuse  the 
redwood  with  the  giant  sequoia.  Actually, 
the  word  sequoia  Is  a  generic  term  applied  to 
two  species,  the  atsove-named  redwood  and 
the  Sequoia  glgantea.  the  giant  sequoia.  The 
latter  Is  native  to  the  middle  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  of  California  while  the  red- 
wood is  conmied  to  the  Pacfilc  Coast,  within 
reach    of    the    ocean    fogs    from    Monterey 
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County  north  to  the  Oregon  line.  Their 
foliage  Is  strikingly  different  .  .  .  the  red- 
wood having  needlelllte  leave*  while  th» 
sequoia  has  scale-Uke  leaves. 

Let's  return  to  the  two  words  In  contruBt 
here,  conservation  and  preservation.  It  would 
seem  that  there  Is  room  for  both  In  the  case 
of  the  big  trees,  but  not  to  the  extent  now 
being  touted  by  the  tree-savers.  To  allow  a 
resource,  and  the  big  trees  are  one  whether 
we  Will  consider  them  aa  such  or  not,  to  lie 
fallow,  to  waste  itself  of  a  lifetime  and  fall 
to  the  ground  unused  of  old  age  is  nothing 
more  than  sheer  mismanagement. 

To  conserve  this  resource,  to  section-cut 
It  and  Insure  its  continuation  through  the 
ages,  here  lies  the  reasoning  behind  con- 
servation. 

SEES    POOR    REASONING 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the  existing 
Ntalonal  Parks  containing  both  of  these  huge 
trees  should  be  held  to  antiquity.  To  stand 
In  the  presence  of  these  giants  is  to  feel  close 
to  your  Creator.  To  see  the  massive  trunks 
rearing  off  Into  the  sky  so  high  that  your 
neck  grows  stiff  Just  to  see  their  tops  .  .  . 
this  is  a  glimpee  back  Into  history.  But  to 
say.  In  the  same  breath,  that  we  should  never 
cut  them,  that  we  shoxild  let  them  stand  as 
they  are  .  .  .  this  Is  poor  reasoning. 

The  timber  interests  are  often  classed  as 
the  villlan  in  the  piece  and,  at  one  time,  such 
casting  W'as  more  than  correct.  Our  fore- 
fathers, driven  by  greed  and  considerable  lack 
of  foresight,  looted  the  land  of  its  first  growth 
trees  and  left  acres  and  miles  of  nothing. 
They  made  no  effort  to  insure  the  future  and. 
In  doing  this,  deprived  a  sequence  of  coming 
generations  of  the  sight  of  a  tree  bigger  than 
your  wrist.  To  these  same  thieves,  we  can  at- 
tribute much  of  our  past  and  present  erosion 
problems. 

Today,  the  picture  is  not  the  same.  I  feel 
that  the  timber  companies  can  and  will  pre- 
serve the  trees  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
manage  the  use  of  them  Intelligently.  They 
have  done  this  all  over  the  nation.  To  say 
that  they  wlU  not  is  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right  to  Innocence.  Let's  not  confuse  preser- 
vation with  conservation  .  .  .  the  end  result 
Is  total  waste. 


It  has  come  time  to  start  defending 
govemmenta  rather  than  appealing 
ideas  and  news  promoted,  self-styled, 
front  leaders. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  UPI  news  release  for  Au- 
gust 23,  1967,  concerning  De  Gaulle's  an- 
nouncement on  Quebec : 
Ds  Gaulli  Plans  Quebec  "Liberation"  Aid — 

Major  Move  Announced  in  Thmoc  Fields 

Paris. — ^President  Charles  de  Gaulle  today 
announced  a  massive  program  of  technical, 
cultural  &nd  economic  cooperation  ^th 
Quebec  to  help  the  French-speaking  Ca- 
nadian province  achieve  its  "liberation." 

The  De  Gaulle  announcement  was  made 
by  Information  Minister  Georges  Gorse  after 
a  three-hour  cabinet  meeting  \inder  De 
Gaulle. 

Gorse  told  newsmen  Prance's  present  ties 
with  Quebec  will  be  "considerably  stepped 
up"  in  the  technical,  cultural  and  economic 
fields. 

The  French  announcement  came  only  24 
hours  after  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester 
Pearson,  speaking  in  Ottawa,  again  rejected 
De  Gaulle's  Intrusion  Into  internal  Canadian 
affairs. 

De  Gaulle  touched  off  the  current  France- 
Canada  difficulties  during  a  visit  to  Canada 
in  July  when  he  concluded  a  sF>eech  to  Quebec 
residents  with  the  slogan  "Vive  le  Quebec 
Libre" — Long  Live  Free  Quebec. 

Pearson  rebuked  him  publicly  and  De 
Gaulle  cut  short  his  visit  and  returned  to 
Prance.  Since  then  he  has  voiced  support 
several  times  for  the  Prench-speaklng  Ca- 
nadians who  would  like  to  secede  from  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada. 

Speaking  at  Banff,  Alberta,  Canadian  Am- 
bassador to  Prance  Jules  Leger  warned  yes- 
terday that  establishment  of  close  relations 
between  Prance  and  Quebec  would  lead  to 
new  frictions  between  Ottawa  and  the 
Pranch-speaklng  province. 

In  Ottawa,  Pearson  told  the  Anglican  Sy- 
nod, "We  will  repudiate  interference  In  our 
affairs  by  those  who  may  mistakenly  believe 
that  we  are  not  Canadians  so  much  as  Ca- 
nadian Frenchmen,  or  Canadian  Americans, 
or  Canadian  Englishmen,  or  Canadian  some- 
thing else." 


De  Ganlle  Uses  State  Department  Agency 


outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  li 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  is  the 
first  person  known  to  take  systematic 
weather  observations  in  the  United  States. 
The  Reverend  John  Campanius  Holm  took 
daily  observations  near  the  present  site  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1644  and  1645. 

Batchelor  has  been  the  official  observer  at 
Jefferson  since  1945.  His  observations  have 
been  remarkably  complete  even  during  pe- 
riods  of  high  water  when  Jefferson  and  hlg 
own  home  were  inundated.  On  one  occasion 
his  rainfall  observation  was  taken  from  a 
boat. 

During  severe  weather  and  tornado 
"watches"  he  actively  participates  as  the 
city's  Director  of  Cl^'ll  Defense  and  has  com- 
plemented his  regular  climatologlcaJ  obser- 
vations with  observed  details  on  severe 
storms. 

Batchelor's  citation,  signed  by  Dr.  White, 
reads  "for  continuing  excellence  and  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  as  the  volunteer  weather 
observer  at  Jefferson,  Oklahoma." 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  over  12.000  vol- 
unteer observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  dally  weather 
observations.  The  information  they  gather 
Is  processed  and  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  component  of 
ESSA,  and  Is  Invaluable  In  recording  the 
nation's  climate. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
de  Gaulle's  meddling  into  ttie  affairs  of 
the  Canadian  Government  professing  to 
seek  liberation  of  those  of  French  an- 
cestry should  shock  none  of  our  policy- 
makers. 

This  divide  into  minorities  by  race, 
creek,  color,  and  national  origin  has  be«i 
the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  and  our 
lition  of  national  sovereignty  is  the  in- 
tellectual label  for  this  type  of  revolution. 
A  tearing  down  of  patriotism  for  one's 
geographical  coimtry — the  turning  of 
minority  against  minority  to  undermine 
constitutional  government. 

Note  the  correlation  of  De  Gaulle's 
program  in  Quebec  to  the  program  of 
our  country  in  the  Congo,  Rhodesia,  and 
South  Africa. 

Revolution  is  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment— be  It  by  force  of  arms;  sinis- 
ter Ideas  or  by  divisive  practices. 


Percy  E.  Batchelor  Selected  To  Receive 
the  John  Campanbt  Holm  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted.  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
following  release  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  Weather  Bureau,  giving 
the  John  Campanius  Holm  Award  to  my 
dear  friend  Percy  E.  Batchelor,  of  Jeffer- 
son, Okla.,  for  his  outstanding  record  as 
a  volunteer  weather  observer. 

The  release  follows: 

JOHN  Campanius  Holm  Award 

Washimoton. — Percy  E.  Batchelor  of  Jef- 
ferson, CAla.,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
John  Campanius  Holm  Award  for  his  out- 
standing record  as  a  volunteer  weather  ob- 
server. Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Administrator 
of  the  Bnvironmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA),  Department  of  Com- 
merce announced  today. 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  created  in 
1959  by  ESSA's  Weather  Bureau,  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 


Tulsa  World  Editorial  Pats  Rights 
in  Perspective 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  22,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsible newspapers  of  the  Nation  play 
an  important  and  vital  role  In  building 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  for  due 
process  of  law  in  the  pursuit  of  righta 
and  correction  of  grievances.  A  fine  ex- 
ample of  editorial  leadership  in  this  press 
role  Is  provided  in  the  Tulsa  World  of 
August  20,  1967. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  editorial  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  : 

No  RIGHT  To  Riot 

"Our  country  was  founded  on  the  right 
to  revolt.  The  Revolutionary  War  was  a  re- 
bellion against  authority — and  don't  forget 
the  Boston  Tea  Party!" 

So  goes  the  defense  these  days — the  de- 
fense of  rioting  and  looting,  the  burning  of 
cities  and  the  whole  pattern  of  challenging 
and  tearing  down  legal  shall-nots.  The  ar- 
guments is  that  all  of  us  have  a  right  to 
riot  against  a  law  or  restriction  we  consider 
oppressive.  Isn't  that  what  freedom  Is  all 
about? 

The  words  have  a  plausible  ring,  but  ll'» 
a  false  argument,  shot  full  of  holes.  It  may 
give  rioters  a  warm  sense  of  righteousness 
that  blots  out  any  twinges  of  conscience, 
but  they're  kidding  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  a  "legal"  right? 
Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  Chairman  of  Philosophy 
Department  of  New  York  University's  grad- 
uate school,  notes  that  a  legal  right  it  * 
claim  or  demand  to  something  that  the 
Government  stands  ready  to  enforce. 

Thus,  If  the  right  to  destroy  authority 
were  a  constitutional  or  legal  right,  tsi 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  enforce 
the  act  of  overthrowing  Itself.  That's  ^ldl^ 


ulouB  on  Its  face.  ITiere  can  be  no  such 
legal  right. 

Well,  then,  how  about  the  moral  right — 
the  one  that  Justified  the  farmers  at  Con- 
cord and  the  rebels  at  the  Boston  Tea 
Party? 

Here  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
American  colonists  lived  in  a  society  that 
lacked  the  basic  freedoms  we  take  for 
granted.  They  had  no  representation  to  pro- 
test honest  grievances;  there  was  no  orderly 
procedure  to  correct  the  wrongs  that  pressed 
down  on  them.  Orders  were  handed  down 
from  sources  beyond  their  reach — there  was 
nothing  they  could  do  about  them. 

Contrast  the  civil  rights  struggle  today. 
Can  anyone  say  that  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities have  no  representation  In  Washing- 
ton or  In  State  capltols?  Can  even  the  most 
ardent  champion  of  equal  rights  deny  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  In  the  last  20 
years?  He  may  be  Impatient  for  more,  but 
he  cannot  honestly  argue  he  has  been  ne- 
glected, much  less  unrepresented. 

The  right  of  free  speech  and  assembly  Is 
not  the  same  as  the  "right"  to  riot,  for  that 
crosses  the  ix>int  where  the  other  fellow 
has  equal  righte.  A  Boston  Tea  Party  could 
not  be  justified  today — even  in  the  name  of 
Black  Power. 


Tight  Money  Failed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
rdeased  yesterday  should  lay  to  rest  for- 
ever the  persistent  myth  that  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  are  effec- 
tive in  controlling  inflation  and  in  slow- 
ing an  overheated  economy.  As  I  have 
said  many  times  in  the  House,  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates  fuel  the 
fires  of  inflation  while  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  Nation's  consumers,  indi- 
viduals living  on  fixed  incomes,  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  and  the  housing  and 
lumber  industries. 

Business  editor  Hobart  Rowen  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  financial  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  excellent  press  coverage 
they  have  given  to  this  important  study. 
Their  articles  are  reprinted  below. 

As  these  business  writers  emphasize, 
only  121  of  4,418  major  companies  re- 
sponding to  the  Commerce  Department 
survey  cut  back  their  investment  plans 
last  year  because  of  money  market  con- 
ditions. This  miniature  percentage  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  "shock  effect"  the 
report  describes  for  tight  money  on  hous- 
ing. A  reduction  in  corporate  fixed  capital 
outlays  of  0.7  percent  due  to  financial 
wnditions  compared  dramatically  with 
the  $2i2  billion  or  10  percent  reduction 
in  expenditures  for  residential  construc- 
tion last  year. 

With  the  economic  indicators  con- 
sistently pointing  upward  once  again, 
and  with  the  long-term  interest  rates 
Close  to  or  exceeding  last  year's  peaks, 
the  ingredients  for  another  financial 
crisis  are  present  in  our  economy.  The 
^Kress,  the  administration,  and  the 
'Weral  Reserve  Board  should  give  care- 


ful attention  to  this  timely  study  by  the 
Commerce  Department  In  formulating 
a  monetary  and  fiscal  program  for  bal- 
anced economic  growth. 

The  articles  follow : 
Few   OrTLATS  Cut  by    Tight  Money — Gov- 
ernment  Surveys   Plant   Investment   or 
Last  Yeah 

Washington,  August  22. — Only  121  com- 
panies out  of  4,418  replying  to  a  new  Gov- 
ernment survey  cut  back  their  Investment 
last  year  because  of  tight  money,  the  Com- 
merce   Department   disclosed   today. 

The  survey,  begun  in  &Iarch  this  year,  was 
aimed  at  fllUng  what  today's  report  called 
a  "striking  gap  in  our  basic  knowledge  about 
the  effects  of  monetary  policy." 

What  the  survey  found  was  that  the  ef- 
fects of  last  year's  severe  credit  squeeze  on 
business  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
and  In  Inventories  was  "quite  small  in  al- 
most any  perspective."  This  is  In  contrast 
to  what  the  report  called  the  "shock  effect" 
of  tight  money  on  housing. 

The  report  was  contained  m  the  dei>art- 
menfs  "survey  of  cixrrent  business"  in  a 
long  article  by  Prof.  Irwin  Friend  and  F>rof. 
Jean  Crockett  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Henry  Chavell  of  the  department's 
office  of  buMness  economics. 

Where  Investment  was  cut  back  last  year, 
the  survey  found,  by  far  the  most  Important 
reason  was  delays  In  delivery  of  equipment 
or  in  construction.  Of  the  4,418  companies 
replying  to  the  sxirvey,  about  one-quarter 
revised  their  investment  plans  "appreciably" 
in  1966.  And,  of  these,  more  increased  their 
planned  outlays  than  reduced  them. 

The  report  said  the  Impact  of  last  year's 
tight  money  would  be  a  little  greater  on 
1967  investments  than  on  1966  Investments. 
It  estimated  that  investment  this  year  would 
l>e  about  »l-bllllon  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  because  of  the  credit 
squeeze  last  year.  But  this  amounts  to  a 
reduction  of  only  1.3  per  cent,  the  report 
said. 

Contrary  to  some  earlier  beliefs,  the  sur- 
vey found  that  the  proportion  of  compames 
citing  financial  market  factors  in  reduced 
investment  was  about  the  same  for  large  and 
small  companies,  ranging  from  5  to  6  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  companies. 
trnLrriEs'   situation 

However,  the  smaller  companies  that  said 
they  were  affected  cut  back  their  Investment 
by  a  greater  amount,  proportionately,  than 
the  larger  concerns. 

The  report  said,  "UtUlties  mentioned  fi- 
nancial market  developments  as  a  factor 
responsible  for  reducing  planned  capital 
outlays  relatively  much  more  frequently  than 
did  manufacturing  and  all  other  industries 
covered." 

The  authors  not  only  found  that  the  im- 
pact of  tight  money  was  "quite  small"  on 
Investment  but  also  found  a  "significant  lag 
between  monetary  action  and  any  appreci- 
able effect  on  business  investment." 

The  effect  of  tight  money  on  investment 
in  Inventories  was  a  little  greater  than  on 
fixed  Investment,  the  survey  found.  Last 
year's  rise  In  Inventories  was  cut  by  an  esti- 
mated $500-mlllion  because  of  credit  condi- 
tions, according  to  the  report,  or  "a  Uttle 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  $13.7-binion  in- 
vested   in    nonfarm    inventories    last   year." 

concxusion      of      commebce      department 
Study  :  Business  Boom  Barely  Dented  by 
THE  CREDrr  Squeeze  of  1966 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Last  year's  severe  credit  squeeze — one  ot 

the  worst  in  a  half  century — ^made  only  a 

minor    dent    in    business'    plant    expansion 

boom. 

This  conclusion  Is  the  principal  flnrting 
of  a  special  Commerce  Department  study  re- 
leased yesterday. 


The  relatively  light  Impact  of  tight  money 
on   fixed    capital   outlays — for  plant   expan- 
sion and  mventories — contrasts  sharply  with 
the  clear  effect  on  investment  in  housing. 
"bite"  on  housing 

In  1966,  tight  money  put  a  t2.S  bUllon 
"bite"  into  the  housing  Industry,  equivalent 
to  a  10  per  cent  slash  in  residential  con- 
struction. 

But  business  Investments  in  fixed  capital 
and  In  Inventories  in  1966  were  each  only 
about  $500  million  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  In  the  absence  of  the  money 
squeeze,  the  Commerce  report  said.  The 
total  outlay  reached  $75  billion. 

Impact  this  year  will  be  a  reduction  of 
only  about  $1  billion  in  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment,  and  about  another  »500 
million  in  inventories. 

For  fixed  capital  outlays  that  amounts  to 
a  reduction  of  only  0.7  per  cent  for  1966 
and  1.3  per  cent  for  1967. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  Professors  Irwin 
Friend  and  Jean  Crockett  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  ShaveU  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  based  on  questionnaires 
mailed  to  8876  business  firms.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  cooperated  with 
Commerce  on  the  survey. 

The  report  comments  that  economists  have 
generally  assumed  that  restrictive  money 
measures  have  their  biggest  Impact  on  the 
demand  for  different  types  of  Investment 
goods. 

Prom  the  replies  of  4418  firms,  the  authors 
concluded  that  the  impact  is  small,  except 
In  housing.  Until  the  publication  of  this  sur- 
vey, there  had  been  no  such  data  available 
to  guide  economic  policymakers. 

"These  estimated  effects  of  monetary  pol- 
icy in  1966  on  business  investment  In  1966 
and  1967  seem  quite  small  In  almost  any 
perspective,"  the  study  said. 

It  noted  that  not  only  was  tight  money 
relatively  Ineffective  in  cutting  short  the 
Investment  boom,  but  whatever  Impact  did 
result  involved  a  large  time  lag. 

Almost  no  effects  were  visible  until  the 
third  quarter  of  1966 — more  than  six  months 
after  basic  tight  money  decisions  were  made. 
Lags  were  shorter,  and  the  impact  more  se- 
vere for  smaller  firms. 

The  study  acknowledges  that  only  the  di- 
rect effects  of  tight  money  on  investment 
were  assessed,  and  that  if  indirect  effects 
of  financial  market  condition  were  included, 
the  figures  would  be  Increased  somewhat. 

But  even  If  the  $500  miUlon  figure  for 
1966  Impact  on  fixed  Investment  were  sub- 
ject to  a  50  per  cent  error,  "the  total  Impact 
is  obviously  a  very  small  fraction  of  aggre- 
gate plant  and  equipment  expenditures." 
plans  changed 

All  told,  about  one  In  four  firms  respond- 
ing to  the  Commerce-SEC  questionnaire  said 
that  their  actual  1966  plants  and  equipment 
spending  had  changed  appreciably  from  their 
plans  at  the  outset. 

But  Increases  out-ran  decreases  by  a  6  to  4 
ratio,  with  changed  sales  outlook  the  most 
Important  factor  among  those  Increasing 
their  outlays,  and  delays  In  deliveries  ac- 
counting for  about  half  of  the  cases  where 
there  were  reductions. 


Obtervationt  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MARTLAMS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  Vietnam  war  days,  many  Amer- 
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lean  people  continue  to  look  to  the  Con- 
grress  for  leadership  In  the  task  of  facing 
up  to  the  ever-mounting  crisis  In  South- 
east Asia. 

All  too  often  it  seems  we  find  it  dlfBcult 
to  reconsider  our  convictions  and  admit 
we  have  been  wrong.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  However,  If  we  are  truly  to 
represent  the  people  who  have  delegated 
to  us  vast  authority,  I  believe  we  must 
have  the  courage  to  maintain  an  open 
mind  on  the  great  problems  which  face 
our  Nation. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appears  in  the  August 
28,  1967,  issue  of  The  Nation  magazine: 

A    SeMATOB    SPEAK3    HiS    MlND 

Sen.  Thruston  Morton.  BepubUcan  of  Ken- 
tucky, could  be  said  to  come  as  close  to  de- 
serving the  title  of  "Mr.  Republican"  as 
anyone  since  tlie  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft, 
who  Inspired  it.  It  Is  not  only  that  he  oc- 
cupies, polttlcally,  a  position  close  to  the 
center  of  the  party's  "mainstream"  but  also 
that  over  the  years  be  has  served  his  party 
skillfully  and  well.  Republicans,  from  all 
sections  and  of  all  i>ersuaslons,  have  a  high 
respect  for  Mr.  Morton,  and  with  reason. 

It  la  highly  significant  when  a  man  of  the 
Senator's  stature  and  influence  publicly  an- 
nounces that  he  has  changed  his  position  on 
a  crucial  issue.  He  did  so.  not  by  Inches  but 
by  a  mile — or  perhajw  the  measure  should  be 
in  light  years.  It  occurred,  not  in  a  private 
Interview  or  at  a  press  conference  but  on 
television's  Opinion:  Washington  (WTTG), 
and  Just  to  show  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  he  repeated  his  state- 
ments the  next  evening  to  Martin  Agronsky 
on  C.B.S.  national  TV. 

Senator  Morton,  who  until  now  has  been 
an  outspoken  supporter  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  said  that  he  "thought  they'd 
be  brought  to  the  table  in  a  few  months  if 
we  did  that,  but  I  was  wrong  and  I'll  admit 
It.  .  .  ."  This  he  followed  up  by  declaring: 
"I  think  the  tools  we're  working  with  and 
the  tactics  we're  using  today  are  outworn 
and  are  not  working,"  and  continued  that 
we  were  "painting  ourselves  into  a  corner" 
by  following  a  pyolicy  of  escalation. 

It  Is  a  rare  and  refreshing  experience  to 
hear  a  national  political  figure  stand  up  and 
admit  that  he  has  been  wrong.  It  has  hap- 
pened very  seldom  within  our  experience. 
The  last  memorable  example  was  provided  by 
President  Kennedy,  following  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco  which  he  handled  with  charac- 
teristic frankness  and  aplomb,  but  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  no  choice:  the  facts 
were  there  for  all  to  see  and  to  bemoan. 
Mr.  Morton  had  a  choice,  and  with  rare 
courage  and  honesty  made  the  right  one  by 
obeying  his  conscience.  One  might  hope  that 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  those  cur- 
rently in  power.  If  they  need  an  excuse  for 
turning  away  from  their  disastrous  course 
In  Vietnam,  the  forthcoming  election  on 
September  3,  which  promises  to  be  a  farce, 
could  provide  one.  But  Johnson  and  Rusk, 
judged  by  past  performances,  lack  Senator 
Morton's  Integp'ity. 

The  Senator  eloquently  and  forcefully  es- 
poused an  "honorable  disengagement."  We 
agree  with  him.  and  would  go  fvirther  and 
say  that  immediate  disengagement  Is  the 
only  honorable  course  now  left  to  us.  The 
Senator  is  convinced  that  Vietnam  will  be 
"a  burning,  compelling  issue,  the  big  issue 
in  the  1968  election."  Asked  If  the  Republi- 
can candidate  in  1968  should  be  a  peace  can- 
didate, he  replied:  "Well,  to  paraphrase  '64, 
let's  give  a  choice,  not  an  echo,  and  we've 
got  a  war  candidate  In  the  White  House 
today,  so  I'd  say  the  Republican  candidate 
should  be  a  peace  candidate.  ..."  In  his 
view,  the  political  leader  who  presents  a  pro- 


gram of  honorable  disengagement  "Is  going 
to  get  elected  President  ot  the  U.S."  It  wo\ild 
be  exciting  to  see  the  Senator  give  It  a  try. 


Northwest  2000:  Commg  to  Terms  With 
the  Fature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugiLst  24,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  imagina- 
tive program  has  been  developed  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  called  Northwest  2000, 
which.  It  is  hoped,  will  offer  the  people 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  future.  This  project  has  the  vast 
capability  of  being  negotiable  in  other 
regions  of  the  country  through  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  with 
knowledgeable  people  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  who  are  interested 
in  developmental  work  and  processes. 
This  project  was  developed  by  James  H. 
Cowles,  Jr.,  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  and  I 
am  inserting  a  resume  of  Northwest  2000 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows : 

What  Is  Northwest  2000? 

Northwest  2000  Is  an  imaginative  concept 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  rapidly  come  to 
terms  with  the  futiu-e.  In  a  crisis  ridden 
world  no  other  regional  area  has  the  excit- 
ing potential  tor  leadership  which  is  found 
in  this  area.  Recent  events  at  home  and 
abroad  bear  testimony  to  the  feeling  that 
time  is  running  out  unless  fresh  insights 
and  innovative  solutions  are  found  to  deal 
with  the  mounting  problems. 

Northwest  2000  has  been  created  to  stimu- 
late the  regional  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  To  maintain  a  p>osltion  In  the 
competitive  and  fast  changing  world  It  Is 
necessary  to  stir  up  minds,  to  unlock  imagin- 
ative ideas  and  to  create  receptivity  to  the 
unusual  and  the  unexpected.  An  organiza- 
tion designed  to  dredge  up  ideas,  develop 
them,  and  get  them  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  with  the  capability  to  take  action 
might  result  in  some  e.xcitlng  developments. 

RegloaaJ  development,  at  best,  is  an  in- 
exact scierce.  It  is  true  that  there  is  grow- 
ing Interest  in  community  and  regional  plan- 
ning but  available  evidence  shows  that  there 
are  only  Isolated  cases  where  this  work  is 
being  carried  on  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  necessary  to  develop  an  integrated 
over-view  of  a  region  for  sound  regional  de- 
velopment on  the  broad  basis  which  is  re- 
quired. 

Northwest  200  has  not  been  designed  to 
compete  with  existing  agencies  nor  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  others,  but  rather  to  com- 
plement and  correlate  what  is  already  going 
on.  It  is  planned  to  develop  a  perspective  of 
a  regional  nature  that  will  accelerate  the 
decision-making  process  Involved  in  the  de- 
termination of  goals  and  the  establishment 
of  priorities  For  It  is  only  possible  to  take 
sound  action  when  one  knows  where  he  is 
going  and  why. 

Northwe.st  2000  Is  concerned  v.ih  Alaska, 
Western  Canada,  and  the  four  Northwestern 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon.  This  is  a  broad  area  and  the  task 
not  small,  but  in  effect,  here  lies  the  greatest 
underdeveloped  nation  In  the  world  In  terms 
of  resources  as  well  as  potential.  The  Colum- 
bia River  and  the  great  forests  do  not  stop 


at  the  border.  The  salt  water  and  the  clean 
atmosphere  are  conunon  assets.  Brainpower, 
Ideas,  and  capital  are  readily  exchanged  in 
such  an  area.  The  various  segments  of  this 
region  will  be  Interlocked  in  the  future.  ThU 
Is  what  Northwest  2000  is  all  about. 

The  perspective  of  Northwest  2000  is  truly 
regional  In  nature  with  an  eye  on  the  21st 
Century.  There  is  a  present  widespread  in- 
terest  in  planning  of  all  types  and  descrip. 
tlons.  There  Is  a  proliferation  of  projections 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  Electronics 
are  providing  new  tools  with  which  to  divine 
the  future  and  a  hierarchy  of  "future  plan- 
ners" is  coming  into  being  in  government  and 
business.  Out  of  the  computers  a  seemingly 
endless  fiood  of  information,  facts,  and  sta- 
tistics pour  onto  the  desks  of  management 
and  planners.  But  what  does  it  all  mean  in 
reference  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  if  there  are  no  under- 
lying principles  and  goals  ufxjn  which  de- 
cisions can  be  made  that  are  tinderstandable 
to  the  people? 

It  is  not  the  business  of  Northwest  2000  to 
become  an  oracle  or  a  prophet.  It  will  be  the 
business  of  Northwest  2000  to  raise  the  sights 
of  leadership,  to  encourage  better  utilization 
of  human  retources,  and  to  suggest  alterna- 
tives as  to  how  effective  and  orderly  devel- 
opment can  be  accomplished.  It  may  be  in 
the  form  of  new  economic  opportunities,  a 
fresh  Insight  into  the  use  of  the  land  area, 
an  expansion  of  the  research  base,  innova- 
tions in  education,  or  simply  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  new  symphony  orchestra  or  com- 
munity theater  group.  Northwest  2000  can 
become  a  catalyst  for  development  of  the 
total  community. 

The  work  will  be  conducted  privately 
through  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tion, already  in  existence,  in  the  hope  that  a 
desirable  objectivity  can  be  attained  througti 
an  independent  organization  rather  than 
one  dependent  on  government  or  vested  in 
an  Industry.  Most  associations,  unions,  and 
study  groups  are  not  set  up  to  be  objective. 
The  original  financing  of  the  project  ha« 
been  arranged  so  that  Northwest  20O0  can 
get  off  the  ground.  It  seems  logical  that  local 
foundation  support  through  a  small  grant 
program  is  feasible  to  consider  if  the  busi- 
ness and  government  leadership  will  lend 
moral  support  to  the  venture.  There  is  an 
obvious  potential  for  Income  from  publica- 
tions, consultation,  and  information  services. 
Northwest  20OO  will  be  a  small  organlz,atlon 
with  a  compact  staff  and  limited  overhead. 
Bureaucracy  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  work. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  profile  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  will  be  created.  Work  has  al- 
ready started  on  this  phase.  A  number  of 
studies  will  be  generated  to  be  accomplished 
by  outside  agencies  although  much  of  the 
formal  study  work  has  been  accomplished  or 
Is  In  process  In  the  various  states,  and  prov- 
inces. A  seminar  program  will  be  etabllshed 
to  maximize  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  A  regional  magazine  has  been 
conceived  to  be  published  by  an  independent 
group  working  closely  with  Nortliwest  2000. 
A  surprising  number  of  development  ideas 
have  been  uncovered  during  the  preliminary 
plannnig  for  Nortliwest  2000  and  thc!;e  will 
be  disseminated  to  individuals  and  groups 
with  capability  for  taking  action.  One  of  the 
real  functions  of  Northwest  2000  will  be  t« 
act  as  a  development  clearing  house  and  in- 
telligence center. 

In  summary.  Northwest  2000  is  .in  experi- 
mental people — oriented  concept  worldng 
tliroiigh  a  small  staff  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Northwest  aloni 
orderly  lines.  It  is  not  a  one  shot  research 
effort  to  be  culminated  in  a  bulky  study,  but 
rather  a  "living"  program  re-acllng  to  tlie 
challenges  of  the  times  on  a  continuini 
basis.  It  will  maximize  efforts  to  acceler«t» 
decisions  and  coalesce  the  efforts  of  the  manj 
capable  indl^'lduals  and  groups  dedicated  V 
the  growth   and  development  of  this  gnaX 
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srea  without  destroying  the  magnificent  nat- 
ural and  social  envlronmeut  which  Is,  today, 
the  region's  greatest  strength. 


Inyasion  of  Privacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PEJfNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  article 
appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
demonstrates  the  success  one  man  can 
have  in  bringing  this  Nation  to  an  aware- 
ness of  a  much-overlooked  problem — the 
continuing  threats  to  individual  privacy 
Inherent  in  many  technological  ad- 
vances. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher, has  served  with  dedication  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Invasion  of  Privacy  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  His  sub- 
committee has  brought  onto  the  Amer- 
ican scene  a  climate  of  continuing  and 
increasing  concern  for  the  dangers  to 
individual  privacy  posed  by  such  tech- 
nological Innovations  as  the  propOi.ed 
National  Data  Center. 

Chairman  Gallagher  and  his  subcom- 
mittee have  contributed  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy  and 
his  work  will  Inspire  us  to  protect  these 
rights  in  the  face  of  continuing  buffeting 
from  the  winds  of  technological  and 
scientific  change. 

I  submit  the  article  by  John  G.  Mc- 
Cullough  for  the  Record  : 
Thi  Lowdown   on   Evertman:    Who   Is   To 
Watch   US    Data  Center? 
(By  John  G.  McCuUough) 

Picture  this: 

An  intense  young  man  wearing  a  scien- 
tist's smock  with  the  letters  U.S.  SDC  above 
the  breast  pocket  Is  at  a  desk  In  a  vast 
room.  Rows  of  electronic  computers  are  all 
around  him.  The  room  is  still.  Its  air,  sound 
and  light  are  controlled,  antiseptic. 

A  series  of  numbers  flash  on  a  screen. 
Our  Intense  young  man  leans  forward  and 
quickly  taps  a  series  of  buttons  atop  a  t>ox- 
Ilke  device.  A  light  blinks  on  one  of  the 
computers.  There  is  a  soft  whirring  noise. 
Tlirough  a  slit-like  opening  In  the  young 
man's  desk  a  long  sheet  of  paper  emerges. 
It  IB  covered  with  words,  figures  and  symbols. 

"John  Doe,"  our  intense  young  man 
reads,  'is  42,  lives  at  1234  Maple  av.,  Any- 
town.  Married,  two  children  and  iVequenUy 
Mgues  (loudly)  with  his  wife.  Did  badly  In 
spelling  in  grade  school  and  finished  next 

•■^  "*  ^'*  109-member  high  school  class. 

Owes  $900  on  a  two-year-old  car  and 
«  usually  two  months  behind  In  his  mort- 
gage payments.  During  military  service  lost 
a  boot  (combat,  left)  and  was  held  over- 
night by  Armed  Services  Police  for  Intox- 
ication in  Baltimore. 

"Degree  in  business  administration.  Low 
averages  in  all  subjects.  Employed  as  saJes- 
"nan  at  $li,800  a  year.  PamUy  expenses  will 
exceed  this  by  »123.68  in  current  year. 

DOES  NOT  trust  I^DLITICIANS 

The  long  sheet  of  paper  tells  the  intense 
J°^  man  a  great  deal  more  about  John 
"oe.  John,  for  example,  still  bites  his  flngar- 
™^-  He  keeps  an  up-to-date  passport 
•luiough  he  has  never  traveled  outside  the 


country.  He  has  gotten  five  traffic  tickets  for 
ignoring  a  stop  sign  near  his  home.  He  once 
announced  well  along  in  a  cocktail  party 
that  he  had  never  met  a  politician  he 
trusted. 

The  sheet  of  paper  even  tells  the  young 
man  in  the  smock  that  John  Doe's  house 
is  In  need  of  a  new  roof  and  that  Mrs.  Doe 
has  credit  accounts  In  six  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops. 

Are  the  Intense  young  man  and  John  Doe 
something  out  of  an  Orwelllan  fantasy?  Is  It 
possible  for  someone  to  push  a  button  and  lay 
bare  the  personal  and  family  secrets  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans?  Could  closely  guarded 
business  details  of  corporations  be  disgorged 
by  computers  willing,  in  effect,  to  tell  all  to 
anyone? 

There  are  many,  including  members  of 
Congress,  lawyers  and  computer  experts  who 
insist  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  well  develop  a  proposed 
Statistical  Data  Cent«-  into  what  could  be 
a  "monstrous  Big  Brother"  or  a  "prying  elec- 
tronic octopus." 

A    GUARDIAN    or    PHIVACT 

Congressman  Cornelius  E.  GaJlagher,  a  New 
Jersey  Democrat  who  heads  a  special  U.  S. 
House  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
has  for  the  past  year  conductd  hearings  Into 
the  Johnson  Administration's  plan  to  cen- 
tralize and  coordinate  all  of  the  data  secur- 
ing and  retrieval  functions  now  scattered 
among  scores  of  U.  S.  agencies. 

Gallagher  is  not  against  the  idea  of  cen- 
tralizing such  functions  In  the  Interest  at 
economy  and  efficiency.  But  he  wants  to  make 
certain  that  the  amount  of  Information  fed 
Into  the  computerized  center  Is  carefully 
regulated.  Even  more,  he  wants  to  be  sure 
that  there  are  regulations  to  spell  out  In  de- 
tail just  what  data  can  be  taken  out  and  who 
is  eligible  to  get  this   Information. 

The  data  trail  left  by  all  Americans  Is 
astounding.  Consider  the  personal  Informa- 
tion Involved  In  selective  service  or  military 
records  c*  a  civilian  security  clearance.  Social 
Security  and  income  tax  forms  hold  a  wealth 
of  personal  data,  but  so  do  the  papers  In- 
volved in  government-aided  housing,  educa- 
tional programs  and  even  something  as  rou- 
tine as  a  {>asBiK)rt. 

The  federal  census,  which  started  out  as  a 
head  count  for  the  setting  of  congressional 
districts,  has  developed  Into  a  massive  survey 
of  socio-economic  mores.  There  were  as  many 
as  165  questions  In  the  1960  census  and  they 
had  to  be  answered  under  penalty  of  fines 
or  imprisonment. 

Gallagher,  an  attorney,  is  afraid  the  pro- 
posed national  data  center  would  "turn  our 
society  Into  a  transparent  world."  And  tls 
fear  is  echoed  by  Vance  Packard,  the  author, 
who  thinks  the  thing  to  worry  about  is  not 
the  power-hungry  ofBclal  so  much  as  "the 
relentless  bureaucrat  obsessed  with  effi- 
ciency." 

A    CONVENIENT    FILE    NUMBER 

Gallagher  and  others  fear  that  every  bit  of 
information  available  now — and  in  the  fu- 
ture— from  hundreds  of  governmental 
sources  would  be  pulled  together  and  fed  Into 
computers  for  storage  under  the  individual's 
Social  Security  number.  And  Gallagher  likes 
to  jwint  out  that  a  computer  "neither  for- 
gives nor  forgets"  and  doesn't  care  at  all  who 
asks  it  questions. 

The  idea  of  a  centralized  data  bank  emerged 
In  1966  from  a  Presidential  panel  headed  by 
Dr.  Carl  Kaysen,  Dr.  Kayaen,  a  native  of 
Philadelphia  who  was  graduated  from  Over- 
brook  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  heads  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  at  Princeton. 

"We  wouldn't  dream."  says  Dr.  Kaysen,  "of 
feeding  in  any  information  such  as  how 
many  drinks  a  man  takes,  what  his  wife  says 
about  him  or  anything  that  might  be  found 
In  personal  files." 

He  emphasized,  too.  that  the  purpose  of 
the  new  center  would  not  be  to  pull  together 


dc«siers  on  Individuals,  but  to  make  avail- 
able to  those  who  need  It.  the  economic  and 
social  data  vital  In  government  planning. 

There  are  21  major  federal  uniu  now 
spending  about  tl22  mUllon  a  year  gathering 
statistics  on  the  country  and  Its  people.  Much 
of  this  involves  costly  duplication.  In  addi- 
tion, the  statistics  on  housing,  employment 
and  even  the  census  Itself  have  been  shown 
to  be  faulty. 

Those  who  question  the  idea  of  centraliz- 
ing all  data  on  a  push  button  basis  insist 
that  the  best  way  to  prevent  an  electronic 
Invasion  of  privacy  Is  to  keep  the  Information 
scattered  throughout  many  governmental 
agencies  Just  the  way  it  Is  now. 

BUDGET  BUREAU   WANTS   FACTS 

Proponents  of  the  center  argue,  however, 
that  If  the  data  Is  brought  together  in  one 
place  with  adequate  safeguards  it  will  ac- 
tually be  easier  to  protect. 

Thus,  the  debate  continues.  At  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  meeting  In  Hawaii  last 
week.  Congressman  Gallagher  repeated  his 
warning  of  "computerized  snooping  "  while  a 
Spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
sisted the  whole  Idea  is  to  "give  us  the  facts 
so  we  can  do  something  about  the  pressing 
problems   such   as   poverty   and   education." 

It  may  be  that  most  of  the  data  now  avail- 
able but  scattered  will  be  brought  together 
and  stored  in  electronic  memory  drums.  It  Is 
also  likely,  however,  that  our  Intense  young 
man  In  the  scienUst's  smock  will  have  to  be 
watched — perhaps  by  a  special  "watchdog' 
computer  to  make  certain  that  he  doesn't  re- 
lease the  wrong  Information. 


Steve  A.  Alford,  Jr^  Tmttee,  Kiwanis 
International 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  call  attention  to  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana 
who  has  been  recognized  by  one  of  the 
great  service  organizations  In  the  world. 
He  is  Steve  A.  Alford,  Jr.,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  who  was  recently  reelected  a 
trustee  of  Kiwanis  International  at  Its 
52d  annual  convention  In  Houston. 

Mr.  Alford  began  his  second  2-year 
term  as  a  Kiwanis  International  trustee 
on  August  1  of  this  year — a  term  which 

1  know  wUl  be  as  productive  as  his  first 

2  years  as  a  leader  of  this  group  of  more 
than  270,000  men  in  more  than  5,200 
clubs  all  over  the  globe. 

The  Capital  City  Kiwanis  Club,  in 
which  Mr.  Alford  has  rendered  invalu- 
able service  to  his  local  community,  was 
recently  awarded  first  place  In  the  1966 
Kiwanis  Intemationsa  achievement  pro- 
gram's silver  section,  composed  of  clubs 
with  membership  from  71  to  100.  Ki- 
wanis— and  other  voluntary  groups — do 
outstanding  work  in  our  Nation  in  pro- 
moting free  enterprise  and  the  basic 
constitutional  philosophy  which  has 
made  this  country  the  greatest  Qie  world 
has  ever  known.  _\^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  summary  of  Mr.  Alford's 
qualifications  for  this  high  post: 
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IHTERNATtONAL  TRTJSTKK  STEVX  A.  ALFORD.  JR., 

Baton  Roxtgi,  I*^.,  Qualiticatiohs  in  Ki- 

WANIS    EXPSRIXNCI 

Potitioni  in  Club 
Past:  President,  Vice-President.  Secretary, 
Director. 

Positions  in  district 

Past:  Lieutenant  Goyernor,  Governor, 
Chairman  of  several  committees.  Host  Chair- 
man, District  Convention. 

Positions  in  Kiioanis  International 

Present:  Trustee.  Cbsdrman,  Board  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  and  Structure. 
Mem.ber.  Board  Committees  on  Laws  and 
Policies;   Program  Development. 

Past:  Trustee  since  1965.  Member.  Board 
Committees  on  Extension;  Laws  and  Policies; 
Publications  and  Advertising.  Chairman.  In- 
ternational Committees  on  Inter-Club  Rela- 
tions and  Fellowship;  Klwanls  Education, 
FeUowshlp  and  Inter-Club  Relations. 

Hou)  long  a  KiwanianT  15  years.  Perfect  at- 
tendance since  Joining. 

Of  what  Kiwanis  Club  ftrst  a  memberT 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

QUAimCATIOirS   Qt   GENSRAL 

Business  or  Profession:  Attorney.  Age:  47. 

Education:  B_A.,  University  of  Southwest- 
ern Louisiana,  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  LL.B., 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
Ijoulslana. 

Personality,  Ability,  etc.:  Consistently  con- 
genial; always  friendly;  excellent  ability  as  a 
speaker.  Alert  with  ability  to  think  objec- 
tively on  all  occasions  and  In  all  situations. 
Positions  in  or  service  to 

City:  Served  on  several  occasions  over  the 
years  as  Acting  City  Judge. 

State:  Presently  Btryea  as  Attorney  for 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

rrad«  or  Prof essic  rial  OrgantsatiOTis :  Mem- 
ber, Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  and  American 
Bar  Associations.  Member,  National  Legal 
Fraternity.  ■ 

Civic,  Philanthropic  and  other  organiza- 
tions: Deacon,  Grace  Baptist  Church  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Served  as  Secretary,  Baton  Rouge 
TMCA;  Past  Master  of  his  Masonic  Lodge. 
Member,  Scottish  Rite  and  Shrine. 

In  what  specific  umys  and  for  what  specific 
reasons  cotM  he  add  strength  to  and  be  of 
service  on  the  International  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: His  demonstration  of  his  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  International  Board  wae  evi- 
dent these  past  two  years.  His  Interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  honest  dedication 
should  not  be  questioned  after  his  perform- 
ance with  the  various  assignments  given  to 
him  as  a  Trustee  for  1965-66  and  1966-67. 

General  Facts:  Married  to  the  former  Kate 
Peatross  of  Morgan  City,  Louisiana.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Their  older 
son,  Steve,  Jr.,  Just  returned  home  from  a 
four  year  tour  of  duty  In  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Is 
presently  enrolled  In  L.S.U.  Their  other  son  Is 
enrolled  In  Louisiana  College,  PlnevUle,  Lou- 
isiana, and  their  daughter  is  a  Junior  In 
High  School. 


A  Strong  Case  for  B«IieTiiif  in  the  Good 
Intentions  of  All  Concerned  in  the  ^^et- 
namese  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PEMNSTXiVAITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augitst  24.  1967 

Mr.  BARRETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Wblte  House  correspond- 
ent Marianne  Means  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  Vietnam  elections. 


Miss  Means  writes  that  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  is  convinced  that 
I>remier  Ky  and  his  followers  are  "not 
attempting  to  interfere  with  free  elec- 
tions in  South  Vietnam." 

She  says  that  Ambasador  Bunker  has 
pointed  out : 

To  assure  free  electlona,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  lifted  press  censor- 
ship, imposed  its  own  version  of  the  Hatch 
Act  forbidding  government  and  mlltary  em- 
'^ployees  to  electioneer,  virarned  province 
leSders  not  to  engage  in  politics,  complied 
vrtth  legal  requirements  to  provide  campaign 
funds,  propaganda,  and  TV  and  radio  time, 
and  transportation,  and  Invited  members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  U.S.  Congress  to 
come  and  observe  the  process. 

The  result  of  these  actions,  she  writes. 
Is  that  administration  officials  accept 
Ambassador  Bunker's  evaluation,  "which 
Is  that  small  mistakes — if  indeed  they 
are  not  more  imagined  than  factual — 
are  more  likely  to  be  the  fault  of  admin- 
istrative inefficiency  than  malice. 

Miss  Means'  article  is  important  read- 
ing for  all  Americans  concerned  with  the 
honesty  and  Integrity  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Vietnamese  elections.  I  Insert  it  in 
the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  News  American. 
Aug.  17.  1967] 
A  Clean  Bn.L  fob  thb  Junta 
(By  Marianne   Means) 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  has  se- 
cretly cabled  the  White  House  his  conviction 
the  Saigon  military  Junta  Is  not  attempting 
to    interfere    with    free    elections    In    South 
Vietnam. 

Bunket's  lengthy,  calm  evaluation  of  the 
situation  directly  contradicts  the  contention* 
of  a  small  group  of  U.S.  senators,  who  com- 
plained last  week  the  election  In  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  fraud  and  unfair  to  civilian  candi- 
dates who  oppose  the  Incumbent  generals 
Thieu  and  Ky. 

Bunker  is  a  71 -year-old  career  diplomat 
who  happens  to  be  a  Republican  and  who 
presided  over  the  similarly  ticklish  elections 
following  the  revolt  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public last  year.  The  White  House  sought 
his  views  after  the  senators  set  off  an  alarm 
that  could  drastically  vmdermlne  the  Pre^- 
dent's  supix>rt  on  Vietnam,  which  Is  already 
dwindling  In  the  public  opinion  polls. 

Bunker  declared  that  In  his  opinion  the 
charges  made  by  the  civilian  candidates 
against  the  military  regime,  upon  which  the 
U.S.  senators  based  their  own  attack,  were 
self-serving,  imwarranted,  predicated  upon 
rumor  and  suspicion,  and — ironically — un- 
fair to  the  ruling  Junta. 

The  protesting  band  of  senators  went  so 
far  as  to  urge  the  U.S.  to  withdraw  Its  troops 
If  the  election  Is  not  conducted  In  a  demo- 
cratic fashion.  Leader  of  the  group  was  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  most  of  the  senators 
were  Vietnam  doves  who  oppose  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  any  event  and  who  are  up  for 
re-election  next  year. 

Some  critics  noted  unkindly  that  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy was  setting  up  a  standard  of  perfection 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  election  that  had 
not  prevailed  in  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion, when  Republicans  charged  his  Iat« 
brother  was  elected  by  Illegal  vote  tampering 
In  Illinois  and  Texas. 

The  Senators  were.  In  fact.  Judging  the 
election  process  In  Vietnam  by  guidelines 
more  rigid  than  those  In  the  U.S.  and  older 
countries.  And  they  made  no  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  South  Vietnam  is  In  the  midst 
of  a  war,  must  cop>e  with  Vletcong  Intimida- 
tion In  the  countryside,  and  has  neither  dem- 
ocratic ta-adition  nor  experience. 

The  senators  accepted  as  absolute  truth 
protests  by  seven  of  the  11  presidential  can- 
didates   that    the   military   regime    refused 


them  adequate  campaign  help  and  would  not 
allow  the  election  to  be  a  fair  test  of  na- 
tional preference. 

The  senators  apparently  forgot  that  even 
In  the  U.S.  slmUar  statements  by  opposition 
candidates  seeking  to  undercut  the  natural 
advantage  of  an  Incumbent  would  be  de- 
signed to  serve  their  own  Interests. 

The  administration  has  been  concerned  all 
along  that  the  elections  have  both  the  reality 
and  appearance  of  being  free,  and  has 
stressed  this  continuously  to  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. But  top-level  officials  here  are  Inclined 
to  accept  Bunker's  evaluation,  which  Is  that 
small  mistakes — If  indeed  they  are  not  more 
Imagined  than  factual — are  more  likely  to  be 
the  fault  of  administrative  Inefficiency  than 
malice. 

Bunker  pointed  out  that  to  assure  free 
elections  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
had  lifted  press  censorship.  Imposed  Its  own 
version  of  the  Hatch  Act  forbidding  govern- 
ment and  military  employes  to  electioneer. 
warned  province  leaders  not  to  engage  la 
politics,  complied  with  legal  requirements  to 
provide  campaign  funds,  propaganda.  TV  and 
radio  time,  and  transportation,  and  Invited 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  US. 
Congress  to  come  and  observe  the  process. 

Bunker  also  noted: 

The  civilian  candidates  complained  that 
Big  Mlnh  and  Au  Truong  Thanh  had  been 
rejected  as  candidates,  but  the  action  was 
taken  by  the  elected  assembly,  not  Thleu 
or  Ky.  (Gen.  Mlnh,  who  presided  over  the 
1963  coup  that  ousted  the  Diem  regime,  it 
still  popular  but  lives  In  exile  In  Thailand. 
Thanh,  an  economist,  had  filed  as  a  "peace 
candidate"  but  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Conununist.) 

They  complained  that  Thleu  and  Ky  did 
not  resign  their  positions  to  run  for  office. 
but  in  no  other  country  does  an  Incumbent 
leader  resign  his  Job  to  seek  re-election.  And 
they  complained  Marshal  Ky  threatened  to 
pull  a  coup  If  a  civilian  won,  but  he  has 
repeatedly  denied  It. 
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Advice  to  Farmers  Is  Cheap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  DOLR  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  evi- 
dence of  unrest  throughout  the  Nation's 
farm  areas  is  stark  testimony  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  economic  plight  facing 
countless  farmers. 

Reduced  farm  income,  the  devastating 
Inflation  sweeping  the  land,  and  this  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  take  steps  to 
bolster  sagging  agricultural  Income  all 
contribute  to  the  frustration  besetting 
our  producers  of  food  and  fiber. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent 
farmers  have  decided  to  fight  to  survive. 
Some  are  advocating  withholding  actioa 
In  this  connection,  I  submit  a  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  Au- 
gust 22,  1967,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Advici;  to  Wheat  Farmers   Is   a   Hazasdoo* 
Ventdue 

There's  an  element  of  risk,  we  think.  In 
the  campaign  being  waged  by  OrvUle  L.  Free- 
man, secretary  of  agriculture,  and  othen 
lu-glng  farmers  to  withhold  the  marketlnj 
of  grains.  The  National  Farmers  Union  awl 
the  president  of  the  Nebraska  Wheat  Growen 
assoclatloa  are  making  the  same  plea. 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  that  fannra 


ihould  be  selling  their  wheat  or  any  other 
grain,  or  for  that  matter,  that  they  should  be 
boKling  onto  It.  We  do  suggest  that  It  Is  a 
ticklish  area  In  which  to  be  giving  advice,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  appealing  to  all  farm- 
ers. Too  much  can  happen  that  cannot  b« 
predicted. 

No  doubt  about  It.  grain  prices  now  are 
down  in  the  face  of  large  crops.  Also.  In  the 
farm  price  support  program  farmers  have  an 
adequate  mechanism  for  delayed  marketing. 

The  grain  now  going  to  market  is  wheat. 
Farmers  can  get  a  government  loan  on  their 
wheat  at  a  national  average  of  $1.25  a  bushel. 
It  the  price  of  wheat  should  rise  later  in  the 
year,  they  could  redeem  their  loan  and  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  price.  If  the  price 
drops,  the  government  takes  title  to  the 
wheat.  The  price  supjKjrt  loan  system  has 
contributed  to  more  orderly  marketing  of 
wheat  and  It  does  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
benefit  in  higher  prices  later  In  the  season. 
If  they  actually  exist. 

Last  year,  the  highest  prices  on  wheat  were 
those  prevailing  In  the  summer  months  after 
harvest.  Prices  began  to  weaken  In  September 
and  gradually  worked  lower  through  the 
winter.  Those  farmers  who  sold  early  were 
lucky — or  wise.  Even  this  year,  when  the 
start  was  on  a  lower  base,  the  highest  prices 
were  at  the  early  part  of  the  harvest. 

Certainly  It  Is  possible,  but  not  a  certainty, 
that  prices  may  rise  later  this  year.  Prices  in 
Kansas  City  are  above  the  loan  rate.  Thus 
if  we  assume  that  the  loan  stands  as  a  price 
floor.  It  also  is  possible  that  prices  could  yet 
go  down. 

Wheat  that  Is  put  in  storage  becomes  avail- 
able for  marketing  at  a  later  date.  Some 
farmers  still  have  grain  from  their  1966 
harvest.  It  might  be  assumed  that  had  they 
sold  last  sununer  prices  would  have  weakened 
somewhat,  although  demand  was  high.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  all  the  1966  supply  been 
sold.  It  would  not  be  adding  to  the  record 
crop  being  produced  this  year. 

In  deciding  whether  to  sell  or  hold  onto 
wheat,  farmers  must  use  their  best  Judgment 
from  all  the  data  available  as  It  relates  to 
their  personal  business  situations.  Their  de- 
cisions, in  the  aggregate,  will  prevail.  Even 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  efforts  definitely 
designed  to  Influence  farmers  one  way  or  the 
other  could  be  embarrassing  should  they 
prove  wrong. 


The  Law  and  the  Land  Under  the  Sea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
thusiastic romance  with  the  promise 
and  potentials  of  the  "wet  frontier"  of 
the  world's  oceans  has  continued  through 
the  last  few  years,  unabated.  On  a  more 
practical  plane.  Government  agencies 
have  cautiously  extended  their  activi- 
taes,  sensing  a  possible  explosion  of 
funding  for  mission-oriented  projects. 
Most  impressively,  private  industry  has 
committed  substantial  resources  toward 
engineering  and  scientific  projects  for 
meaningful  Intrusions  Into  the  under- 
s«as  envioronments.  All  this  has  appro- 
priately engendered  rising  concern  over 
we  status  of  the  law  of  the  sea  and  how. 
Byen  the  underdeveloped  condition  of 
"u«  facet  of  jurisprudence,  orderly  and 
OTective  development  and  CKploitatlon  of 
we  envisioned  potentials  can  be  realized. 


■Viewpoints  of  concern  Include  our  own 
early  observations  before  the  Oceonog- 
raphy  Subcommittee  over  a  year  ago, 
when  we  likened  the  prevailing  lawless 
conditions  in  the  "wet  frontier"  to  the 
situation  in  the  early  "west  frontier." 
The  mle  of  the  six-gim  prevailed.  The 
violence  of  possession  gained,  being  nine 
points  of  the  law,  we  were  provided  with 
a  bloody  chapter  in  our  development.  To 
reconstruct  that  history  in  the  sea  in  an 
international  scramble  for  possession 
and  protection  would  not  be  appealing. 
However,  to  see  in  this  dilemma  the  ne- 
cessity for  cooperation  and  mutual  as- 
sent to  some  developing  rules  does  not 
in  our  judgment  dictate  an  immediate 
turning  to  the  United  Nations,  as  some 
have  suggested,  as  the  sole  forum  for 
an  answer.  Our  attention,  as  has  that 
of  other  thoughtful  and  concerned  per- 
sons has  been  drawn  to  the  proposal, 
most  recently  expounded  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Senator  Church. 
We  choose  to  look  upwn  the  Senator's 
suggestion  as  an  invitation  for  a  broad 
dialog  on  the  problem. 

In  the  hopes  of  encouraging  a  con- 
tinuance of  investigation  and  suggestion, 
we  have  set  down  some  thoughts  which, 
in  our  judgment,  question  the  wisdom  of 
a  hasty  turn  to  the  United  Nations  at 
this  juncture  in  the  emerging  situation 
under  seas.  This  is  not  to  say  that  some 
role  cannot  in  the  early  stages  be  as- 
sumed by  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  it 
to  deny  that  ultimately,  that  role  may 
wisely  be  expanded. 

Pragmatically,  it  strikes  us  that  the 
more  productive  approach  would  he  in 
limited  stages,  closely  associated  with 
practical  problems  as  they  occur,  and 
the  gradual  working  out  of  problems  of 
cooperation  within  a  framework  of  In- 
ternationally binding  law. 

During  the  period  in  which  modem 
International  law  evolved,  the  bed  of  t^e 
sea  and  its  subsoil  were  technologically 
inacessible.  As  a  result,  no  specific  doc- 
trine was  developed  as  to  ownership  and 
exploitation  of  submerged  areas. 
■Whether  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over 
the  territorial  seas  and  contiguous 
zones  included  a  like  or  lesser  control  of 
the  subsoil  and  seabed  was  not  a  matter 
of  practical  or  legal  importance. 

Unilateral  action  regarding  sponges 
and  peails — in  areas  called  fisheries — 
represented  the  initial  attempt  to  con- 
trol areas  of  seabed.  In  English  Juris- 
prudence, the  Isolated  Incidents  of  liti- 
gation and  subsoil  rights  were  brought 
by  the  Crown  as  a  result  of  the  exten- 
sion of  mine  shafts  beneath  territorial 
seas. 

Nonetheless,  two  general  principles 
have  evolved  which  could  be  applied.  One 
Is  the  Roman  doctrine  of  res  communis, 
or  common  to  all.  This  has  provided  the 
basis  for  the  generally  accepted  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Institutions 
of  this  doctrine  would  prevent  any  es- 
tablishment of  national  sovereignty.  The 
second  doctrine,  Is  that  of  res  nullius,  or 
belonging  to  none.  Such  a  doctrine 
would  permit  the  acquisition  and  exten- 
sion of  sovereignty  into  such  areas  as 
were  not  already  occupied.  The  two  doc- 
trines, of  course,  are  Incompatible. 

It  has  been  only  recently,  when  mod- 
em technology  has  made  it  feasible  and 
profitable  to  drill  oil  wells  into  the  sub- 


soil, and  when  projections  of  future  In- 
terrelated danands  for  energy,  water, 
and  minerals  from  the  sea  have  been  es- 
tablished, that  the  importance  of  owner- 
ship of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  has  In- 
come fully  recognized. 

In  1945,  President  Harry  Tiiiman  Is- 
sued a  landmark  proclamation  In  which 
he  expressed  the  view  that — 

The  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
natural  resources  of  the  subsoU  and  seabed 
of  the  Continental  Shelf  by  the  contiguous 
Nation  is  reasonable  and  Just. 

And  proclaimed  further: 

The  Government  of  the  United  State*  re- 
gards the  naturaj  resources  of  the  subaoU 
and  seabed  of  the  Continental  Shelf  beneath 
the  high  seas  but  contiguous  to  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  as  appertaining  to  the 
United  States  (and)  subject  to  ite  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control. 

This,  however,  could  be  explained  as  a 
domestic  matter  in  the  historic  sense. 
Soon,  however,  in  light  of  the  new  tech- 
nological capabilities.  It  t>ecame  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  width  of  territorial 
waters  and  the  establish  contiguous 
zones,  formerly  regarded  as  high  seas 
areas. 

As  a  result,  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  method  for  national  control  over 
the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  Continental 
Shelf,  so  that  sovereignty  over  the  super- 
jacent waters  would  not  be  extended. 
Unfortunately,  the  Convention  adopted 
a  double  standard  for  establishing  the 
limits  within  which  the  coastal  state  may 
exercise  "sovereign  rights  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  and  exploiting"  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  first  article  of 
the  Convention  provides  that — 

The  term  "continental  shelf"  Is  tised  as  re- 
ferring (a)  to  the  seabed  and  subeoU  erf  the 
submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  ooaet  but 
outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sua,  to  a 
depth  of  200  meters  or,  beyond  that  limit,  to 
where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters 
admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  said  areas;  (b)  to  the  sea. 
bed  and  subsoil  of  similar  submarine  areas 
adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands. 

And  the  second  article  then  declares 
that— 

1.  The  coastal  State  exercises  over  the 
continental  shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  It  and  exploiting  Its 
natural  resources. 

2.  TTie  rights  referred  to  In  pvaragraph  one 
of  this  article  are  exclusive  In  the  sense  that 
If  the  coastal  State  does  not  explore  the  con- 
tinental shelf  or  exploit  It  natural  resources, 
no  one  may  undertake  these  activities,  or 
make  a  claim  to  the  continental  shelf,  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  coastal  State. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over  the 
continental  shelf  do  not  depend  on  occupa- 
tion, effective  or  national  or  on  any  express 
proclamation. 

The  implications  of  this  doctrine  pre- 
sent numerous  problems  in  international 
law  of  the  sea.  What  remains  unclear  is 
the  outer  boundary  of  this  exclusive  area. 
■What  if  the  seabed  has  deep  trenches 
In  it?  Does  the  coastal  jurisdiction  re- 
vive faither  at  sea?  Under  part  (a)  of 
article  I,  cannot  one  state  just  keep 
going,  out  into  the  sea  up  to  the  point 
where  another  state  makes  a  similar 
claim?  And  then,  where  are  we  left? 
Furthermore,  what  about  the  area  be- 
yond the  coastal  state's  jurisdiction, 
what  regime  rules  here?  Does  res  nullius 
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or  res  communis  apply?  It  would  seem 
that  In  reality,  the  only  limit  la  that 
which  Is  measured  by  the  criterion  of  ex- 
ploltabillty. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  that  some- 
where in  the  near  future  a  few  oceano- 
graphlc  powers  will  be  able  to  occupy 
and  thus  appropriate  all  the  deep  ocean 
mineral  areas  that  could  be  developed 
for  some  time. 

Recently,  President  Johnson  called  at- 
tention to  these  dangers  In  his  remarks 
at  the  commissioning  of  the  new  research 
ship  Oceanographer: 

Under  no  circumstances,  must  we  ever  al- 
low the  prospect  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral 
wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  com- 
petition among  the  maritime  nations.  We 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and 
to  hold  the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We 
must  ensure  that  the  deep  and  the  ocean 
bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all 
human  beings. 

Clearly,  we  are  now  faced  with  some 
fundamental  decisions  about  rights  and 
uses  of  the  lands  beneath  the  sea.  Pres- 
sures for  making  the  decisions  are 
mounting  daily. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  American 
Bar  Association  National  Institute  on 
Maritime  Resources,  Mr.  Prances  T. 
Christy,  Jr.,  outlined  the  criteria  for  the 
establishment  of  a  useful  regime  over  the 
sea.  In  part,  he  stated: 

In  considering  the  alternative  regimes,  the 
basic  objective  is  to  arrive  at  that  regime  that 
will  be  viable  over  the  long-run  and  that  will 
encourage  the  economically  efficient,  peace- 
ful, and  orderly  exploitation  of  the  minerals 
of  the  sea  floor.  Its  success  will  be  measured 
against  three  criteria.  First,  it  must  permit 
economically  efficient  operations.  Second  It 
must  be  acceptable  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
nations  both  in  the  long  and  the  short  run. 
And  third,  it  must  be  feasible. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Commission 
to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace,  In  its 
17th  report,  dated  May  1966,  presented 
Its  argimients  for  the  proposal  that — 

With  respect  to  the  bed  of  the  high  seas 
beyond  the  continental  shelf  and  to  outer 
space,  which  are  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  state,  we  urge  the  General  Assembly 
to  declare  the  title  of  the  International  com- 
munity and  to  establish  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative airangements. 

With  the  United  Nations  owning  and 
licensing  for  exploitation  the  sea  floor 
minerals,  the  Income  would  naturally 
flow  Into  the  U  JJ. 

And,  on  February  15,  1967,  Senator 
Frauk  CHtmcH  proposed  that — 

By  conferring  title  on  the  United  Nations 
to  mineral  resources  on  the  ocean  floor  be- 
yond the  Continental  Shelf,  under  an  in- 
ternational agreement  regulating  their  de- 
velopment, we  might  not  only  remove  a 
coming  cause  of  International  friction,  but 
also  endow  the  United  Nations  with  a  source 
for  substantial  revenue  in  the  future. 

On  the  surface,  we  suppose,  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  most  logical,  necessary,  and 
simple  proposition.  But  a  more  than  cur- 
sory look  at  the  implications  of  such  a 
move  would  reveal  some  of  the  numerous 
problems  which  arise. 

The  U.N.  would  have  to  acquire  juris- 
diction over  resources  on  and  under  the 
sea  floor  In  order  to  permit  It  to  grant 
and  protect  exclusive  rights  of  entre- 
preneurship  and  to  withhold  areas  from 
exploration  and  development  perhaps  for 


the  use  of  missile  ranges  and  such.  Would 
allocations  be  made  to  nations  or  to  in- 
dividual developers?  In  addition  It  would 
have  to  have  the  power  to  tax  or  extract 
rent  or  royalty  payments  for  the  use  of 
the  resources.  It  would  also  have  to  be 
granted  the  ability  to  utilize  or  distribute 
these  revenues  in  an  acceptable  manner 
and  boundaries  for  its  own  jurisdiction 
would  have  to  be  established.  Probably 
some  scheme  would  have  to  be  enforced 
whereby  the  Interest  of  the  adjacent 
coastal  states  would  be  recognized  and 
perhaps  they  would  split  royalties  with 
the  U.N.  Some  equitable  method  for  do- 
ing so  would  have  to  be  found.  Perhaps 
the  closer  the  exploitation  to  the  shore 
of  the  state,  the  greater  its  share  of  the 
royalties.  Some  form  of  a  bidding  mech- 
anism would  be  necessary  to  insure  ef- 
ficient and  fair  allocation  of  the  rights 
of  exploitabillty. 

Many  other  controls  would  have  to  be 
established.  Definite  time  limits  for  per- 
formance of  the  required  exploration  and 
exploitation  would  be  necessary,  as  would 
some  form  of  inspection  to  Insure  that 
the  requirements  of  the  lease  were  being 
upheld,  that  maximum  care  was  being 
taken  to  insure  that  the  marine  environ- 
ment was  not  being  damaged,  and  that 
the  resources  were  being  used  efficiently. 

Administratively,  the  placing  of  juris- 
diction over  the  sea  In  the  hands  of  a 
group  such  as  the  United  Nations  poses 
numerous  other  problems.  Initially,  we 
must  ask,  where  a  qualified  staff  would 
be  found.  How  could  they  determine  the 
size  of  a  possible  lease,  the  duration  or 
terms  of  renewal,  the  royalties  or  taxes 
which  should  be  applied,  the  method  of 
awarding  concessions  to  competing 
groups,  the  amount  and  nature  of  con- 
trol of  production  and  prices,  and  effec- 
tively estabbsh  and  enforce  the  controls 
and  requirements  previously  enumerated 
as  well  as  those  yet  unnamed,  except  on 
an  extremely  arbitrary  basis?  With  a 
questionable  degree  of  urgency,  should 
we  not  be  sure  that  we  are  on  solid 
ground  before  committing  ourselves  to  a 
position  we  might  later  regret? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  great 
deal  of  money  Is  required  for  deep  sea 
mineral  exploration,  but  even  more  will 
be  necessary  for  production.  Only  a  few 
very  large  companies,  and  a  few  national 
governments  have  the  necessary  risk 
capital  readily  available.  Of  the  135  na- 
tional states  in  the  world,  109  border  on 
the  sea,  but  the  governments  likely  to  be 
involved  In  undersea  operations  of  this 
nature  number  no  more  than'  a  dozen  If 
we  take  into  consideration  the  factors  of 
financial  capacity,  maritime  experience 
and  undersea  technology.  But,  these  are 
the  very  same  nations  with  important 
military  and  strategic  interests  in  the 
sea.  In  the  past  they  have  not  found  It 
necessary  or  expedient  to  ask  permission 
from  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out 
their  undersea  operations.  In  the  future, 
it  is  doubtful  that  they  are  going  to  find 
It  necessary  or  desirable  to  ask  the  U.N. 
for  permission  to  carry  out  their  mineral 
explorations. 

Furthermore,  these  are  the  very  same 
nations  which  have  veto  powers  In  the 
Security  Council  and  extraordinary  bar- 
gaining powers  In  the  General  Assembly. 
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Then  again,  it  is  rather  Inconceivable 
that  nations  large  or  small  would  con- 
cede taxes  and  royalty  rights,  previously 
under  their  own  jurisdiction  to  a  non- 
sovereign  agency  for  the  granting  of  a 
right  which  It  only  obtained  power  to 
grant  because  these  nations  elected  to 
create  such  a  device.  The  United  Nations' 
primary  function  is  that  of  a  mediator, 
not  a  sovereign.  Nor  would  many  na- 
tions be  ready  to  accept  a  proposal  which 
would  permit  emplacement  of  foreign 
controlled  structures  near  their  coasts. 
Many  coastal  nations  would  imdoubtedly 
have  to  yield  rights  previously  asserted. 
The  United  States,  for  example,  has 
granted  a  phosphate  lease  some  40  miles 
from  the  coast  of  California  In  240  to 
4,000  feet  of  water. 

Furthermore,  even  despite  inspection 
controls,  many  states  would  naturally  be 
apprehensive  about  positioning  struc- 
tures, under  foreign  control,  near  their 
shores,  because  of  potential  interference 
with  navigation,  fishing,  recreation,  sub- 
marine pipelines  and  cables,  and  military 
exercises.  Such  structures  would  be  po- 
tential bases  for  covert  espionage  and 
military  purposes,  as  well  as  potential 
producers  of  pollutants  which  would 
eventually  reach  the  adjacent  shores 

We  readily  doubt  that  we  are  at  an 
appropriate  stage  in  ocean  development 
for  the  establishment  of  detailed  rules 
and  principles  for  allocating  and  reg- 
ulating the  use  of  the  ocean.  Our  view 
of  the  future  is  rather  dimly  perceived 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  varied 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  adapting  the 
ocean  to  human  benefit.  While  we  can 
hope  to  prepare  for  dealing  with  a  variety 
of  possibilities,  and  attempt  to  make  ex- 
tremely flexible,  tentative,  resolutions  for 
anticipated  problems,  we  cannot  be 
nearly  as  optimistic  if  we  seek  to  defini- 
tively resolve  problems  now  which  are 
hard  to  define  except  In  the  most  general 
of  terms.  Can  we  effectively  formulate 
rules  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  resources  before  we  know  what  and 
where  these  resources  are?  Thus  alloca- 
tion of  sovereignty  to  an  International 
community  should  be  considered  a  bit 
premature  at  this  time. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  futuie 
of  drilling  and  production  technology  is 
similarly  limited.  We  really  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  what  the  state  of 
such  machinery,  and  the  problems  they 
could  conceivably  present  In  the  near 
future  are  or  what  their  course  of  de- 
velopment would  be.  Due  to  this  unpre- 
dictable technological  timetable  and  in 
the  name  of  efSciency,  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary restraints  on  efiQcient  equip- 
ment should  we  not  wait  until  we  are 
more  familiar  with  technology  before 
adopting  treaty  principles? 

As  far  as  the  need  for  providina  a 
source  of  income  for  the  United  Nations 
is  concerned,  a  number  of  points  should 
be  meide.  If  the  world  powers,  whose 
assent  would  be  a  prerequisite  to  a  plan 
to  turn  the  ocean  floor  over  to  the  U.N . 
desired  to  support  that  organization 
wholeheartedly,  they  certainly  could  do 
so  without  resorting  to  the  sea  at  this 
stage  in  time.  Certainly  a  restructuring 
of  the  General  Assembly  would  be  a  nec- 
essary requirement   before   the  major 


powers  would  agree  to  permit  it  to  dis- 
pose of  large  amounts  of  money  obtained 
independent  of  their  control,  but  in 
realty,  at  their  expense.  Current  politi- 
cal realities  make  this  a  necessnty. 

Certainly,  the  J32i.  presently  has 
enough  administrative  problems  with 
which  to  deal.  It  can  ill  afford  additional 
burdens  at  this  point.  It  has  recently  be- 
come all  too  evident  that  the  U,N.  has 
a  long  way  to  go  in  its  maturation  proc- 
ess. Doubts  must  be  raised  to  the  U.N. 
plan  with  respect  to  two  of  the  three 
listed  criteria:  acceptability  and  feasi- 
bility. 

The  rather  dramatic  and  immediate 
demonstration  of  how  more  effective  in- 
ternational and  regional  programs  can 
play  in  the  exploitation  of  the  ocean  bed 
can  be  seen  in  the  arrangements  now  be- 
ing worked  out  for  the  extrication  of  gas 
from  under  the  North  Sea. 

By  the  multilateral  determination  of 
the  interested  countries  along  general 
principles  offshore  ownership  of  the  gas 
and  other  mineral  deposits  under  the 
North  Sea  have  been  extended  along  a 
median  in  that  body  of  water.  The  medi- 
an lies  between  two  masses  of  land  and 
is  supplemented  by  unilateral  agreements 
on  the  actual  division  line  of  arc  seg- 
ments coming  from  sovereign  coasts.  Be- 
cause of  this,  understandings  are  emerg- 
ing which  make  a  peaceful,  productive 
and  equitable  solution  to  the  North  Sea 
problem  appear  eminent. 

The  thrust  of  our  argument  questioned 
whether  having  this  matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  jvould 
have  unscrambled  this  situation  in  any- 
where near  the  time  frame  than  this 
more  practical  handling  was  able  to,  nor 
could  we  predict  that  United  Nations 
handling  would  have  provided  any  more 
equity  than  that  which  was  worked  out 
on  a  regional  basis. 

There  are  broad  ramifications  that  can 
make  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the 
emerging  patterns  of  the  body  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  resources  of  the  sea  where 
competing  national  interests  impinge  one 
upon  the  other.  The  North  Sea  experi- 
ence suggests  positive  ramifications. 

A  large  portion  of  the  law  will  have  to 
come  into  being  based  upon  practical  ex- 
periences similar  to  that  resulting  from 
the  North  Sea  situation  where  the  bene- 
fits of  cooperation  easily  outweigh  the 
benefits  Vhich  may  accrue  from  an  an- 
tagonistic and  aggressive  posture. 

The  world's  existing  mineral  laws,  op- 
erating above  the  sea  have  evolved  In  an 
orderly  manner  from  centuries  of  strug- 
gle with  problems  far  less  complex  than 
these.  Together  with  a  maturation  of  the 
U.N.,  we  ought  to  look  toward  a  matura- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  sea,  before  bui-den- 
ing  it  with  additional,  and  perhaps  naive 
codes.  It  would  be  wise  to  let  the  scien- 
tists precede  the  lawyers  in  this  field. 
Case  law  seems  far  more  practical  than 
codes  prefabricated  in  an  unknowledge- 
ftble  vacuum. 

The  Issues  are  highly  complex,  the  po- 
uilcal  dangers  great,  and  the  economic 
consequences  potentially  enormous.  A 
B-eat  degree  of  caution  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary. 
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Sedition  by  Mail,  Conrtesj  Earl  Warren 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUTSIAJJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  use  of 
the  U.S.  mall  to  promote  sedition  and  vi- 
olence has  again  shocked  the  American 
people. 

The  cause  of  all  this  humbug  always 
returns  to  the  same  man  or  men — Earl 
Warren  and  his  unelected  teammates  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

American  boys  have  died  and  will  die, 
citizens  are  victimized  and  private  prop- 
erty destroyed— all  because  of  the  anti- 
constitutional  babbles  of  a  few  extremists 
on  the  Federal  bench  who  have  all  but 
abolished  the  legal  right  of  the  American 
people  to  defend  tlieir  national  sover- 
eignity. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of  this 
so-called  liberal  bunk  and  are  demanding 
the  reestablishment  of  constitutional 
government  with  law  and  order  in  our 
country. 

The  national  parties  show  no  leader- 
ship in  preserving  our  people  or  our 
country— the  Congress,  the  voice  and 
protector  of  the  people,  must  act  and 
act  now  to  right  the  judicial  wrongs. 

It  is  better  that  a  few  or  all  the  pro- 
fessional political  jurists  on  the  Federal 
bench  be  removed  than  the  defense  of  our 
Republic  be  hamstiimg  by  a  secessionist 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  an  AP  release  of 
August  23,  1967,  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

Negro  in  Peking  Sends  Violence  Plea  bt 
Mail 
A  publication  by  a  fugitive  American  Negro 
in  Red  China  which  advocates  violence  in 
U.S.  cities  and  advises  Negro  GIs  to  "elim- 
inate" their  white  comrades  in  Vietnam  has 
been  carried  in  the  U.S.  maU. 

The  12-page  folder,  stating  it  is  published 
In  Peking  by  Robert  P.  Williams,  contains  in 
the  latest  edition  available  here  tips  for  clog- 
ging sewer  lines  and  highways,  burning  pub- 
lic facilities  and  smashing  windows  without 
getting  caxight. 

It  also  urges  that  American  Negroes  refuse 
to  fight  in  Vietnam,  but  it  says  those  who 
are  "trapped  into"  serving  should  "throw 
monkey  wrench  into  those  murderous  opera- 
tions." 

Further.  It  says:  "They  should  eliminate  as 
many  of  their  real  enemies  as  they  can  at  the 
front  so  that  these  racists  will  not  be  able 
to  return  home  and  intensify  the  brutaliza- 
tlon  and  extermination  of  black  people  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  currently  exterminating 
the  Vletn.imese  people." 

Postal,  Customs  and  Justice  Department 
officials  say  their  power  to  police  the  Import 
of  foreign  propaganda  has  been  sharply  re- 
stricted in  recent  years  by  Supreme  Court 
decisions  dealing  with  the  1st  Amendment's 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 
A  customs  spokesman  said  propaganda  is 
barred  at  the  ports  of  entry  only  if  it  is  trea- 
sonable or  advocates  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment or  assassination  of  the  President. 

WllUamB.  one  of  the  first  of  the  Negro  mili- 
tant*, fled  to  Cuba  6  years  ago  to  dodge  a 
charge  of  kidnaping  during  a  racial  disturb- 
ance In  Monroe,  N.C. 


In  Havana,  the  bearded,  42-year-old  Negro 
became  a  propagandist  He  is  said  to  have 
forged  Fidel  Castro's  link  with  U.S.  Negro 
mill  tan  t«  and  founded  the  violence -pron« 
Revolutionary  Action  Movement. 

About  two  years  ago  Williams  moved  fr«n 
Havana  to  Red  China. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17;  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age,  surviv- 
ors, and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  additional  categories  of  in- 
dlvldxials.  to  Improve  the  public  assistance 
program  and  programs  relating  to  the  welfare 
and  health  of  children,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
parliamentary  situation  we  are  working 
under  requires  that  we  either  vote  for 
or  against  the  social  security  amend- 
ments in  their  entirety.  I  am  supporting 
the  social  security  bill,   therefore,   be- 
cause it  generally  Increases  the  levels  of 
benefits  paid  to  our  citizens.  I  l)elieve 
that  I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  con- 
stituents, however,  to  clearly  state  my 
position  on  specific  sections  of  this  bill. 
The  primary   objective  of  the  Social 
Secuiity  Act  is  to  assiu-e  for  all  our  elder 
citizens  a  retirement  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  The  social  security  legislation 
before  us  today  proposes  an  iwross-the- 
board  monthly  increase  In  benefits  of 
12 » 2  percent  with  the  minimum  monthly 
payment  being  increased  from  $4*  to  $50 
for  a  single  person.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished menibers  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  long  hours  they 
have  spent  considering  this  legislation, 
though  I  am  deeply  disappointed  In  the 
size  of  the  increase  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  Is  totally  inadequate. 
It  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  50-percent  across-  - 
the-board  Increase  in  benefits  with  a 
minimum  monthly  payment  of  $100  to  a 
single  person.  I  believe  this  50-percent 
increase  is  necessary. 

Piesident  Johiison  in  his  congressional 
message  on  older  Americans,  called  for 
a  20-percent  across-the-board  increase 
with  a  minimum  monthly  paj-ment  of  $70 
to  a  single  person.  I  regret  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  at  least  support  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

If  we  are  to  assure  our  elder  citizens  a 
Jife  free  from  pressing  financial  needs, 
then  we  must  do  more  than  worry  about 
actuarial  balance.  We  must  seek  out  new 
sources  of  fimds.  If  the  fimds  collected 
under  the  social  security  system  are  not 
adequate,  then  we  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  the  financing  through  general 
tax  revenues  as  proposed  In  my  social 
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security  proposal.  As  public  servants, 
we  all  have  obligations  to  the  people  we 
represent.  No  obligation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, holds  a  higher  priority  than  that 
of  providing  adequate  retirement  bene- 
fits for  our  elder  citizens. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  committee's 
amendment  liberalizing  the  earnings 
limitation  for  retired  citizens.  I  believe 
it  is  vitally  important  that  we  encourage 
our  citizens  to  lead  active  lives  in  retire- 
ment. The  measure  as  reported,  raises 
from  $1,500  to  $1,680,  the  amount  a  per- 
son may  earn  without  having  his  social 
security  benefits  withheld.  I  had  pro- 
posed a  base  Increase  to  $1,800  but  be- 
lieve the  committee  measure  is  a  sub- 
stantial move  in  the  right  direction,  for 
it  raises  the  amount  a  person  may  earn 
In  1  month,  and  still  get  full  benefits, 
from  $125  to  $140.  The  amount  to  which 
the  $1  benefit  to  $2  earning  reduction 
would  apply,  ranges  from  $1,680  to  $2,880 
a  year  as  compared  to  $1,500  to  $2,700 
as  provided  in  current  law. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  that 
the  committee  extended  benefits  to  dis- 
abled widows  and  widowers  of  covered 
deceased  workers.  This  new  provision 
will  set  benefits  first  payable  at  age  50 
on  a  graduated  basis  starting  at  50  per- 
cent of  primary  insurance  amounts  Euid 
rising  to  82 '^  percent  at  age  62.  An 
estimated  65,000  disabled  widows  and 
widowers  will  be  eligible  for  benefits 
when  this  provision  is  enacted. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  committee  would 
raise  the  benefit  level  paid  all  widows, 
disabled  or  not,  at  age  62  to  100  percent 
or  the  same  as  the  deceased  husband's 
retirement  level.  I  had  proposed  such 
an  amendment  earlier  in  the  year. 

Workers  disabled  at  a  young  age  con- 
tinue to  be  a  concern.  I  support  the  Com- 
mittee's expanded  bill  which  adds  fiexi- 
bility  to  the  current  law.  The  new  provi- 
sion allows  a  worker  who  becomes  dis- 
abled before  the  age  of  31  to  qualify  for 
disability  insurance  If  he  worked  in  one- 
half  of  the  quarters  between  the  time  he 
was  21  and  the  time  he  was  disabled,  with 
a  minimum  of  six  quarters  of  coverage. 
Approximately  100,000  people — disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents — will  re- 
ceive benefits  estimated  at  $70  million 
under  this  provision  In  1968. 

During  the  past  10  years,  social  se- 
curity benefits  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 27  percent.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, cost  of-  living  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 14  percent.  It  is  obvious 
from  these  statistics  that  over  half  of  the 
social  security  increases  simply  went  to 
cover  rising  living  costs.  I  believe  it  is 
essential  to  tie  social  security  benefits  to 
cost  of  living.  I  regret  that  the  commit- 
tee did  not  include  this  important  new 
provision  as  part  of  its  bill. 

AID   TO    DEPENDENT    CHn.DREN 

I  view  with  serious  reservation,  the 
committee-backed  restriction  placed  on 
States  regarding  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  where  a  parent  is  ab- 
sent from  the  home.  By  freezing  State 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
at  the  January  1967  percentage  ratio  of 
dependent  children  to  the  total  children 
under  21  in  the  State,  we  are  placing  a 
heavy  social  and  financial  burden  on  the 
individual  State  governments.  And  in 
those  States  that  refuse  to  accept  this 


burden,  very  great  hardship  will  result 
for  these  children  who  bear  no  respon- 
sibility for  their  impoverished  situation. 

The  effects  of  this  provision  on  a  State 
like  New  York  becomes  of  grave  concern 
In  view  of  studies  like  the  one  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley,  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. This  study  indicated  that  the  mi- 
gration of  our  Nation's  poor  to  our  urban 
centers  will  continue  for  at  least  another 
10  years.  It  is  possible  that  this  freeze  on 
AFDC  funds  will  work  a  real  hardship 
on  dependent  children  living  in  large 
urban  States.  I  hope  that  this  will  not 
happen,  but  if  it  does  that  the  Congress 
will  move  quickly  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
parently feel  that  the  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  on  the 
AFDC  roles  is  caused  by  family  break- 
ups, Illegitimacy,  and  a  lack  of  emphasis 
on  employment.  This  is.  in  part,  prob- 
ably true  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is,  I 
applaud  the  committee's  efforts  to  ex- 
pand State  welfare  programs  by  provid- 
ing employment  counseling,  job  train- 
ing, day  care  services  for  working  moth- 
ers, and  family  planning. 

I  view  with  particular  enthusi.-sm  the 
provision  establishing  an  emergency  as- 
sistance program  for  dependent  chil- 
dren and  their  families.  Federal  funds 
would  be  available  to  States  under  this 
program  on  a  50-50  basis  for  cash  pay- 
ments and  on  a  75-percent  Federal  to 
25-percent  State  and  local  basis  for  serv- 
ices. Assistance  is  limited  to  a  30-day 
period  with  no  more  than  one  30-day 
period  in  a  year.  Program  coverage  in- 
cludes not  only  cash  payments,  but  pay- 
ments to  purchase  items  needed  im- 
mediately by  the  family  such  as  living 
accomodations,  medical  care,  and  a 
variety  of  related  services.  I  believe  we 
should  study  the  results  of  this  program 
carefully  in  the  year  ahead  to  see  if 
additional  benefits  and  legislative  au- 
thority are  needed  to  effectively  carry 
out  this  emergency  assistance  program. 

In  the  past,  no  provisions  existed  in 
Federal  law  through  which  States  could 
provide  an  earnings  exemption  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  families.  Under 
this  bill,  the  first  $30  of  earned  family 
income  plus  one-third  of  earnings  above 
this  amount  would  be  retained  by  the 
family.  In  my  judgment,  this  provision 
Is  sound,  for  it  provides  those  members 
of  a  family  who  can  work  with  an  incen- 
tive to  seek  employment. 

I  MEDICARE 

Medicare  legislation  was  incorporated 
into  the  social  security  system  in  1965. 
This  was  a  landmark  piece  of  social 
legislation  for  It  expanded  retirement 
benefits  to  include  medical  assistance. 
One  of  the  most  far  reaching  and  pro- 
gressive provisions  of  the  Medicare  Act 
was  title  XIX,  known  as  medicaid.  This 
provision  was  aimed  at  encouraging  the 
individual  States  to  establish  a  medical 
assistance  program  for  needy  citizens 
regardless  of  age.  New  York  State  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  field.  The  State 
has  moved  with  vision  to  provide  a  re- 
sponsible medical  program  for  its  needy. 

The  new  income  restrictions  placed  on 
eligibility  for  the  medicaid  program  are 
a  tragedy.  Many  working  persons  who  are 
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imable  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  medical 
expenses,  many  of  them  now  productive 
members  of  society,  may  have  to  go  on 
welfare  in  order  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance. The  new  Income  restrictions  will 
not  penalize  welfare  recipients,  but  will 
penalize  the  self-supporting  worker  It 
Is  ironic  that  these  new  income  restric- 
tions are  being  imposed  because  the  New 
York  program  has  been  too  successful 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
New  York  State  over  $40  million  to  main- 
tain the  same  level  of  service  it  now  pro- 
vides under  medicaid. 

I  vigorously  oppose  this  amendment  to 
the  Medicare  Act  as  being  shortsighted 
and  not  attuned  to  the  need  of  our  poor 
population. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  proposed  legisla- 
tion extending  the  medicare  program  to 
cover  disabled  individuals  aged  60  or  over 
now  under  the  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  systems.  President  John- 
son proposed  a  similar  measure.  I  regret 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  moved  to  extend  medical  protec- 
tion to  these  disabled  Americans.  The  set- 
ting up  of  an  Advisory  CoimcU  to  study 
this  question  will  be  of  little  comfort  to 
those  disabled  citizens  in  immediate  need 
of  medical  assistance.  I  hope  that  the 
Advisory  Council  will  ultimately  work 
as  a  positive  force  in  securing  passage  of 
medical  coverage  for  our  disabled  cit- 
izens and  not  as  just  another  bureau- 
cratic plot  designed  to  delay  considera- 
tion of  this  Issue. 

I  support  the  committee's  amendment 
extending  the  number  of  days  of  hospi- 
talization which  can  be  covered  under 
medicare  in  one  spell  of  illness  from  90 
to  120  days.  This  provision  requires,  how- 
over,  that  the  patient  pay  a  coinsurance 
amount  of  $20  a  day  or  approximately 
half  of  the  cost  of  these  30  additional 
days.  We  all  know  that  the  burden  of 
hospital  costs  grows  heavier  with  the 
length  and  usually  related  seriousness  of 
an  Illness.  I  draw  attention  specifically, 
to  the  supplementary  comments  of  com- 
mittee member  Thomas  Curtis.  Rep- 
resentative Curtis  points  out: 

The  real  health  problems  He  in  the  area  of 
financing  catajBtrophlc  health  costs,  which 
can    bankrupt    even    high    affluent    families 

I  urge  that  the  committee  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, give  careful  study  to  the  need  for 
and  problems  faced  in  adopting  medi- 
care provisions  aimed  at  assisting  elder 
citizens  who  experience  such  cata- 
strophic illnesses. 

The  committee  also  adopted  a  third 
method  of  paying  for  physicians  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program.  Presently,  a  doctor  must 
accept  a  patient  on  assignment  and  thus 
accepts  the  fee  scale  used  by  Medicare, 
or  secondly,  a  patient  must  pay  the  doc- 
tor and  then  submit  a  receipted  bill  to 
medicare  for  pajmient.  This  latter  meth- 
od has  worked  a  hardship  on  many  older 
Americans  who  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  doctor  and  then  wait  3  months  for 
medicare  reimbursement,  often  at  a  lower 
fee  rate  than  that  charged  by  the  doctor. 
The  new  pay  method  will  allow  the  phys- 
Icans  to  submit  an  itemized  bill  to  medi- 
care for  payment.  Pajmient  would  be 
made  to  the  physician  if  the  bill  is  not 
more  than  reasonable  in  charge,  other- 


wise, it  will  be  made  to  the  patient.  This 
at  least  eases  the  hardship  on  many 
older  citizens.  If  a  physician  is  unwilling 
to  submit  a  bill  through  medicare,  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  submit  the  itemized 
bill.  In  my  judgement,  this  new  method 
will  provide  flexibility  in  physician  pay- 
ment. It  will  not,  however,  erase  one  of 
the  basic  problems  of  this  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program,  that  is  the 
substantial  difference  in  the  fees  charged 
patients  by  physicians  and  the  allow- 
able fee  reimbursement  under  medicare. 
The  elder  citizens  are  still  caught  In  the 
middle.  I  urge  that  careful  study  be 
given  the  problem  of  reaching  a  more 
closely  alined  medicare-physician  fee 
schedule.  This  problem  should  be  given 
top  priority. 

There  are  many  types  of  health  care 
which  have  not  been  incorporated  Into 
the  medicare  program.  For  instances,  the 
cost  of  drugs,  dental  care,  and  glasses  and 
eye  care  weigh  heavily  on  many  poor 
elderly  Americans.  I  command  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  study  the  question  of  adding 
to  the  services  now  covered  under  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram and  by  requiring  him  to  report  to 
the  Congress  before  January  1,  1969. 
Again,  I  urge  that  the  next  year  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  to  find  effective  ways  of 
incorporating  these  basic  health  services 
Into  the  medicare  program. 


Brinf  ing  the  Space  Program  Down  to  Earth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
September  Issue  of  Air  Force  Space 
Digest,  the  publication  of  the  Air  Force 
Association,  carries  a  perceptive  article 
on  "Bringing  the  Space  Program  Down 
to  Earth,"  by  the  magazine's  senior  edi- 
tor for  science  and  education,  William 
Leavitt. 

Mr.  Leavitts  work  has  earned  him 
high  praise  among  aviation  editors  on 
occasions  past,  and  his  new  article  is  a 
succinct  and  interesting  summary  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  10  years  since 
the  Russian  laimching  of  sputnik  gal- 
vanized the  world  into  technological 
action. 

His  account  points  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  were  present  among  us 
this  past  week  as  we  analyzed  the  fiscal 
pace  at  which  NASA's  work  must  con- 
tinue, and  it  affords  some  lessons  for  the 
luture,  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  all 
our  colleagues: 
BtmciNo  THE  Space  Program  Down  to  Earth 

Next  month  marks  the  tenth  anniversary 
or  the  "Technological  Pearl  Harbor"  that  was 
sputnik.  Anniversaries  are  a  traditional  time 
iw  stocktaking,  for  recalling  past  glories,  re- 
gretting past  errors,  and  loolclng  ahead  with 
oop*  to  the  futxire. 

Where  have  we  been  and  what  have  we  ac- 
oomplished  in  space  since  those  shattering 
"•y*  of  national  embarrassment,  heated  con- 


gressional Investigations,  editorial  outcries, 
and  xinlversal  recrimination,  when  the  Rus- 
sians seemed  ten  feel  tail  and  storming  at 
our  technological  g&tee? 

We  have  traveled  far  and  accomplished 
much,  at  great  cost  m  time,  talent,  and 
money.  We  have  demonstrated  our  national 
ability  to  get  under  way  a  large-scale  space 
program,  manned  and  unmanned.  We  have 
buUt,  largely  on  the  foundation  of  the  mili- 
tary mlssUe  program,  a  huge  government/ 
Industry  complex,  employing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people.  In  a  decade  this  com- 
plex has  not  only  built  the  hardware  to  orbit 
men  and  unmanned  weather,  communica- 
tions, reconnaissance,  and  scientific-observa- 
tion Satellites,  but  has  a!so  brought  us  to  the 
verge  of  man's  first  truly  extraterrestrial  ex- 
ploration, a  landing  on  the  moon. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  to 
a  great  degree  redeemed  our  national  pledge, 
secured  with  treasure  and  talent,  to  wipe  out 
the  mortification  of  Sputnik.  No  nation  has 
accomplished  so  much  In  so  short  a  time. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing  sense  of  public 
disquiet  about  the  whole  affair.  In  the  face 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  against  the  back- 
ground of  civil  strife  at  home,  and  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  shocking  Apollo  disaster  of 
January  1967,  the  faceless  but  vocal  "man  In 
the  street"  Is  expressing  increasing  doubts 
about  the  worth  of  the  enormous  Investment 
that  has  gone  Into  building  the  nation's 
space  capability.  This  public  mood  finds  ex- 
pression In  Congress.  Critical  and  budget- 
minded  legislators  have  hacked  away  at  space 
funding,  attacked  the  competence  of  space 
planners,  and  generally  questioned  the  pri- 
ority of  the  space  program,  a  singular  Irony 
to  those  observers  who  can  recall  the  days, 
not  so  very  long  ago,  when  space  was  a  sacred 
cow  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Why  the  doubt?  Why  the  collapse  of  en- 
thusiasm? No  one  can  say  for  sure,  but  It  Is 
not  enough  to  suggest  merely  that  the  pub- 
lic Is  so  fickle  that  It  cannot  sustain  support 
for  what  continues  to  be  an  important  en- 
deavor with  major  Implications  for  the 
whole  of  mankind.  Nor  Is  It  enough  to  say 
that  people  are  too  worried  about  Vietnam 
and  Detroit  to  care  anymore  about  our  space 
effort. 

There  is  something  deeper,  and  It  has  to 
do  with  how  the  US  space  program  has  from 
the  start  been  presented  to  the  American 
people — as  a  giant  and  continuing  spec- 
tacular, rather  than  as  an  effort  worthy  of 
standing  on  Its  own  merits  as  a  three- 
pronged  endeavor  serving  the  national  secu- 
rity in  a  troubled  world,  the  national  economy 
In  an  Increasingly  technological  era,  and 
world  science  in  a  time  when  men,  as  never 
before,  are  searching  the  unknown  for  ulti- 
mate answers  to  questions  involving  the 
very  nature  and  origin  of  life  and  of  our 
planet  and  universe.  These  are  the  Ideas  and 
concepts  that  should  be  permeating  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  should  be  taught  In  the  public 
schools,  not  only  In  the  affluent  suburbs  but 
also  in  the  ghettoes.  and  should  flU  the  air 
on  radio  and  television. 

In  the  large,  we  have  failed  to  make  this 
presentation,  and  as  a  consequence  we  face 
the  Irony  of  great  achievement  In  space  that 
Is  poorly  understood  and  weakly  supported 
by  the  very  public  that  has  to  pay  the  bills 
and  stands  to  benefit  so  Importantly— 
whether  from  employment,  enhanced  na- 
tional security.  Improved  weather  forecast- 
ing and  communications,  or  last,  but  not 
necessarUy  least,  a  deeper  understanding  of 
the  universe  we  live  In. 

This  failure  has  Its  roots  in  our  own  na- 
tional misconceptions  about  technoloirv 
Itself.  "' 

For  too  long,  we  have  viewed  technology 
as  a  kind  of  shortcut  to  material  achieve- 
ment, almost  as  an  end  in  Itself,  and  with 
scarcely  any  attention  at  all  to  the  range  of 
complex  side  effects,  positive  and  negative 
that  technology  leaves  In  Its  wake.  Up  to  a 
point  this  approach  has  been  fruitful  and 
has  most  certainly  contributed  to  our  posi- 


tion as  the  most  powerful  and  affluent  power 
on  earth.  But  it  Is  a  view  which  no  longer 
warrants.  In  Itself,  great  tavestments  of 
money  and  time  and  people.  Every  ImpcHtant 
technological  Investment,  whether  It  be  to 
build  massive  road  networks  or  school  build- 
ings or  ships  to  the  moon,  has  enormous 
social  and  economic  implications  for  virtually 
every  member  of  society.  Implications  that 
need  to  be  examined  and  sorted  out  in  ad- 
vance. Somehow,  this  obvious  truth  continues 
to  elude  us.  We  continue  to  operate  on  a  busi- 
ness-as-usual  basis,  using  the  ancient  toils 
of  salesmanship  and  hoopla  to  push  forward, 
when  the  time  seems  ripe  and  the  short-run 
benefits  In  clear  sight,  programs  that  ought 
to  be  examined  In  long-range  terms  and  in 
relation  to  each  other. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  space  program 
and  why  it  presently  lives  In  dally  fiscal  peril 
and  In  a  shadow  of  public  disenchantment. 
The  tragedy  is  that  the  drumbeat  of  press- 
agentry  that  accompanied  the  opemng  of  the 
American  space  show  after  Sputnik  has  never 
quite  been  replaced,  as  it  should  have  been, 
by  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  Intrinsic 
worthwhileness  of  space  technology  as  a 
broad-fronted  national  advance. 

From  the  start,  we  have  been  caught  up 
with  slogans:  "space  for  peace"  .  .  .  "man  In 
space"  .  .  .  "national  prestige"  .  .  .  "the  Amer- 
ican image  abroad"  .  .  .  and  ail  the  rest.  Our 
space  planners  have  had  to  operate  m  a  gold- 
fish bowl  of  extravagant  publicity,  and  for 
the  most  part,  the  glamorous  aspects  of  the 
space  program  have  laeen  advanced  and 
funded  at  the  expense  of  the  more  important, 
socially  useful,  fxirtions  of  the  program.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  courage  of  the  astro- 
nauts, we  have  overly  concentrated  on  their 
exploits  and  undervalued  the  duller  and  more 
esoteric  unmanned  working  satelUtcs  which 
In  the  long  run  may  do  much  more  to  help 
solve  earthbound  problems,  ranging  from  air 
pollution  to  strategic  reconnaissance  and 
control  of  the  arms  race,  than  any  grand 
manned  rendezvous  in  the  sky. 

The  space  program  has  finally  begun  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  frothiness  of  its  publicity. 
Adult  Americans  not  associated  economi- 
cally or  emotionally  with  the  space  program 
have  adopted  attitudes  abcKit  the  program 
ranging  from  twredom  to  irritation.  They 
find  the  space  program  somehow  irrelevant 
to  their  dally  lives,  and  In  some  cases  even 
consider  it  an  unnecessary  and  cruel  drain 
on  resovirces  that  they  believe  might  be  bet- 
ter devoted  to  social  and  economic  enter- 
prises closer  to  their  dally  lives. 

More  and  more  people,  and  they  are  not 
all  in  the  slums,  have  this  attitude  toward 
the  space  program.  The  sum  of  their  indif- 
ference and  anger  is  enough  to  create  serious 
damage  not  only  to  the  program  itself  but 
also  to  the  benefits  that  they  and  the  rest 
of  the  public  could  derive  from  the  program. 
But  Is  the  space  program  irrelevant  to 
societal  advance,  and  Lf  It  Is  not,  how  can 
those  who  do  believe  In  It  help  restore  its 
public  acceptance? 

That  the  program  Is  relevant — witness 
enormous  contributions  to  mundane  prob- 
lems that  have  already  been  made  by  the 
weather  satellites  and  the  rest — should  be 
clear.  And  those  have  not  been  the  only 
positive  effects.  Even  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  we  can  credit  the  space  revolution 
with  helping  set  off  the  salutary  examination 
of  the  quality  of  American  education,  a 
critique  that  started  in  the  affluent  suburbs 
and  has  now  spread  to  the  poverty-stricken 
inner  cities.  Pamilies  everywhere  In  America, 
using  different  battle  cries,  are  saying  the 
same  thing:  that  they  want  their  children  to 
be  prepared  for  useful  lives  and  IntellectKial 
expansion  in  a  space-age  world. 

How  to  restore  public  confidence  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  space  program  is  the  dilem- 
ma. In  the  face  of  the  hecunmes  that  crowd 
space  off  the  front  pages,  even  getting  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  becomes  a  formidable 
task.  Tet  the  Job  has  to  be  accomplished  If 
the  space  program  is  to  survive  as  something 
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l>eyond  grudging  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  made 
by  a  remembered  Preeldent  to  land  an  Ameri- 
can on  the  moon  by  the  end  of  the  current 
decade. 

It  Is  possible  to  make  acme  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  problem  might  be  attacked.  With 
the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we  can  at  least  be 
Bure  of  what  we  ought  not  to  do.  We  can 
Bcrap  the  Madison  Avenue  approach,  and  we 
can  think  of  planning  our  future  space  pro- 
gram in  ways  that  do  not  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  a  sad  example  being  the  decision 
of  1961  to  concentrate  heavily  on  a  moon 
landlQg  In  advance  of  development  of  long- 
term,  manned  orbital  capabilities  for  sci- 
entific and  military  purposes. 

We  can  husband  our  resources  by  looking 
carefully  at  the  question  of  whether  we  need 
two  expenMve  and  competitive  manned  or- 
bital laboratories,  one  run  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
one  run  for  the  Defense  Department  by  the 
Air  PHjrce  (see  Col.  Richard  C.  Henry's  per- 
ceptive article,  "Needed — One — and  Only 
One — National  Manned  Orbital  Laboratory 
Program"  in  the  August  1967  Issue  of  Air 
Force/Space  Digest ) . 

We  can  Increase  the  funding  and  sharpen 
the  planning  of  the  unmanned  working 
satellites  that  have  only  begun  to  revolu- 
tionize communications,  weather  observa- 
tion, and  scientific  observation.  We  can  begin 
to  look  seriously  at  the  potential  of  aero- 
space syBtems  analysis  and  engineering  in 
the  solution  of  nonspace  and  nonmlUtary 
public  problems,  with  an  emphasis  on  build- 
ing Into  these  techniques  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  factors,  the  fiesh-and- 
blood  considerations  that  were  not  so  rele- 
vant when  the  problem  was  merely  to  de- 
velop working  b&lUstic  missiles  or  the  first 
manned  and  unmanned  spacecraft.  And  we 
can  begin  to  put  to  work  In  our  schoolB, 
suburban  and  urban,  many  of  the  space-age 
training  tectinlques  that  have  been  a  bene- 
ficial by-product  of  the  technological  age  we 
Uveln, 

All  of  these  approaches — and  they  are  but 
a  sampling — suggest  a  basic  reevaluatlon  of 
the  true  value  of  space  technology  to  our 
society  and  a  new  approach  to  communicat- 
ing this  worth  to  society — all  of  society. 
Space  technology  has  already  cost  too  much 
In  time  and  treastire  to  go  down  the  drain 
now  as  a  TV  spectacular  that  has  slipped  In 
its  r&tlngs.  We  can  excuse  the  past  and  its 
errors  on  the  grounds  of  Inexperience,  but 
now  that  a  decade  has  passed  and  a  history 
of  great  achievement  has  been  written,  we 
will  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  If  the 
chapters  yet  to  be  recorded  are  scrubby  and 
thin. 

Space  technology  is  remote  in  many  ways 
from  man's  dally  experience.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  Is  closer  to  his  eoul  and  mind 
than  any  other  human  venture.  In  that  it 
Involves  man's  emancipation  from  the  bounds 
of  earth.  In  that  it  has  allowed  him  through 
the  eyes  of  cameras  and  the  reports  of 
astronauts  to  look  back  upon  his  own  world. 
It  advances  ova  understanding  of  our  com- 
monality as  travelers  together  on  this  space- 
ship. Earth.  In  that  it  has  provided  new  ways 
to  communicate,  to  foresee  natural  disaster, 
to  watch  from  6pece  potential  aggressors,  it 
ha«  made  life  a  little  safer  than  it  was  before. 
These  are  only  beginnings,  the  products,  for 
the  most  part,  of  even  less  than  a  decade. 
The  world  will  never  be  the  same  again.  And 
It  could  even  be  better,  if  the  knowledge  and 
new  In-Blghts  that  emerge  from  spwce  tech- 
nology can  steadily  be  put  to  work  for  the 
public  benefit.  These  are  not  benefits  that 
should  be  packaged  and  sold  like  so  much 
soap. 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  space  tech- 
nology needs  to  or  deserves  to  be  advanced 
at  the  expense  of  other  necessary  programs. 
It  is  rather  to  suggest  that  H>ace  technology 
should  be  acknowledged  and  defended  as  a 
continuing,  worthwhile,  and  socially  useful 
national  endeavor,  justifiable  in  terms  of  Its 


enhancement  of  man's  knowledge,  its  ex- 
pansion of  his  outlook,  and  its  demonstrable 
Improvement  of  his  dally  life. 

In  many  ways  space  technology,  as  we  have 
practiced  it  In  the  pest  decade,  ret>reeents 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  American  style. 
It  has  grown  Uke  Topsy,  and  an  Incredible 
collection  of  feats  previously  undreamed  o< 
have  been  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  there 
have  been  false  starts,  wasted  motion,  wrcmg 
emphases,  too  much  of  the  vrrong  kind  of 
publicity,  and  not  enough  attention  to  the 
long-range  goal  of  well-founded  public  un- 
dersunding  of  the  potential  for  human 
betterment  through  space  technology  and 
Its  allied  arts. 

Yet.  In  the  main,  the  effort  has  been 
worthwhile  and  will  be  even  more  so.  There 
is  more  than  a  passing  connection  between 
the  eartht)ound  problems  of  war  and  peace, 
progress  and  poverty,  and  the  achievements 
of  space  technology.  As  Dr.  Charles  Frankel, 
the  Columbia  University  philosopher  who 
Is  now  a  State  Depsu-tment  official,  has  re- 
marked: "...  It  Is  a  grave  mistake  to  dis- 
miss science  as  useless  In  solving  moral 
and  polltloal  problems.  Objective  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  and  consequences  of  our 
personal  desires  or  our  social  institutions 
does  help  us  to  realize  the  actual  nature  of 
the  ends  we  choose  to  pursue;  and  In  this 
way  we  can  frequently  come  to  choose  our 
ends  and  ideals  more  Intelligently.  ,  .  . 
One  can  .  .  .  take  an  apocalyptic  attitude 
and  assume  that  the  unfamiliar  world  that 
is  emerging  is  also  going  to  be  \uirecognlz- 
able.  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse 
But  human  traits  Uke  envy,  malice,  and 
egoism  are  likely  to  remain  no  matter  what 
moral  medicines  the  druggist  of  the  futvure 
has  on  his  shelves.  And  once  the  Initial  thrill 
wears  off,  most  honeymooners  are  probably 
going  to  prefer  the  moon  overhead  rather 
than  underfoot.  But  If  Utopia  is  not  around 
the  corner,  neither  ts  It  Inevitable  that  our 
powers  are  unequal  to  the  problems  that  are 
appearing.  In  an  age  whose  problems  are 
almost  all  signs  of  mounting  human  pow- 
ers, this  would  be  a  strange  moral  to  draw. 
Man  Is  now  making  his  own  stars  and  set- 
ting his  own  Impress  on  the  solar  system. 
If  these  stars  are  as  yet  minuscule  and  only 
a  very  little  way  out  in  space,  they  still 
represent  something  of  an  achievement  for 
a  creature  who  is  built  rather  close  to  the 
ground." 


COPE  for  Tax  RiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  tomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  power- 
ful APL-CIO,  financed  by  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  American  worklngmen, 
has  now  endorsed  an  increase  in  taxes. 

As  in  m»ny  of  Its  recent  endorsements, 
the  workingman  might  well  ask  who  his 
organization  speaks  for — that  is.  the  la- 
boring man  or  big  brother  government. 
Is  it  a  political  arm  to  help  its  dues  pay- 
ers, or  has  it  become  a  mere  rubber- 
stamp  for  national  poUticans  to  be  used 
against  the  membership? 

Strange  behavior — to  blame  the  tax 
Increase  on  Vietnam  police  action. 
Echoes  like  a  parroting  of  the  national 
administration  line  using  fear  tactics  of 
the  extremist  fringe  to  hide  behind.  One 
might  question  what  poll  the  AFL-CIO 
used  to  mirror  the  thinking  of  its  mem- 
bership. Or  are  they  too  tmdemocratic 


to  trust  their  members  to  arrive  at  their 
own  decisions? 

It  staggers  one's  mentality  to  Imag. 
Ine  all  the  organized  union  men  in 
America  favoring  a  larger  deduction 
from  their  paycheck. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an- article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  Au- 
gust 23  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks : 

Meant  Endorses  Tax  Rise  fob  War 
(ByLeeM.  Cohn) 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  endorsed 
tax  Increases  today  but  urged  Congress  to  hit 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals  much 
harder  than  President  Johnson  recommends 

Meany  said  corporations  should  pay  at 
least  double  the  surtax  rate  on  Individuals, 
and  some  kinds  of  exempt  income  should  tie 
taxed. 

"A  temporary  war  tax  is  needed"  to  protect 
the  economy  against  high  interest  rates  and 
to  "share  the  sacrifice"  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, Meany  said  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

But  he  complained  that  Johnson's  pro- 
posal  of  10  percent  surtaxes  on  individuals 
and  corporations  faUs  to  recognize  adequate- 
ly the  principle  that  "equality  of  sacrtflce 
should  be  based  on  ability  to  sacrifice." 

Corporate  profits  have  'Skyrocketed 
far  out  of  line  woth  workers'  wages."  Meany 
said,  and  corporations  received  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  $2  bilUon  tax  cut  earlier  this  year 
when  Congreas  reinstated  the  Investment  tax 
credit. 

To  be  fair  he  said.  Congress  should  make 
the  corporate  stu-tax  rate  at  least  twice  u 
large  as  the  rate  levied  on  Individuals. 

If  the  individual  surtax  is  6  percent,  he 
said,  the  corporate  rate  should  be  12  or  15 
percent.  If  Congress  levies  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax on  Individuals,  he  said,  the  corporals 
rate  should  be  at  least  20  percent. 

Meany  also  recommended  exemptions  from 
the  individual  surtax  aimed  mainly  at  help- 
ing midle-lncome   taxpayers. 

Under  Johnson's  plan.  Individuals  In  the 
two  lowest  tax  brackets — with  taxable  Income 
dp  to  $2,000  on  Joint  retiirns  or  »l,OO0  on  sin- 
gle returns— would  be  exempt.  All  others 
wotild  calculate  their  taxes  at  present  rates 
and  then  add  10  percent  for  the  first  full 
year  of  the  surtax. 

Meany  proposed  Instead  a  flat  reduction— 
$300  on  Joint  returns  and  $150  on  single  re- 
turns— In  the  amount  of  tax  on  which  the 
surtax  would  be  levied. 

A  married  couple  owing  $700  of  regular 
taxes,  for  example,  would  pay  In  addition  a 
surtax  on  $400 — or  an  extra  $40  If  the  sur- 
tax rate  were  10  jjercent. 

The  effect  of  this  plan  would  he  to  raise 
taxes  proportionately  more  on  higher  in- 
comes. 

Por  a  family  of  four  with  standard  deduc- 
tions and  groas  wage  Income  of  $6,000.  the  tax 
now  is  $450.  Johnson's  10  percent  surtax 
proposal  would  raise  the  tax  by  $45.  Meanyl 
$300  reduction  plan,  with  a  10  percent  sur- 
tax on  the  remainder,  would  raise  the  tax 
by  $15    or  3.3  percent  of  the  present  tax. 

At  $15,000  Income,  the  family  now  payi 
$2,602.  Johnson  would  tacrease  this  by  10 
percent,  or  $306.  Meany  would  raise  the  tax 
by  $176,  or  8-B  percent. 

Johnson's  plan  would  raise  taxes  by  a  lis* 
10  percent,  regardless  of  Income  above  tli« 
bottom -brackets  exempti<»i.  Percentage  in- 
creases tuider  the  Meany  plan  would  rise  wttl 
Incomes,  from  3.3  percent  of  the  present  tsi 
at  $6,000  of  Income  to  9.7  percent  at  $40,000 
and  even  closer  to  the  theoretical  10  percent 
at  higher  Incomes. 

Meany  said  his  version  of  a  10  percent  in- 
dividual surtax  would  raise  94.9  biUioo  d 
revenue  In  a  full  year,  oompetred  with  tbt 
adminlstratloc's  esUmate  of  $6.9  billion  for 
Its  plan. 

A   30   j>ercent  corporation   surtax   wotild 
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raise  $6.6  billion,  Meany  said,  compared  with 
13  billion  for  the  administration's  10  percent 
plan. 

Iowa  Unit  of  American  Legion  Urges 
Restoration  of  Law  and  Order 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iowa 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Its  49th  Annual  Convention  issued  the 
following  statement  concerning  the  re- 
cent rioting  in  our  cities.  I  must  concur 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  editor  of  the 
EUe  Horn-Kimballton  Review  who,  after 
printing  the  statement,  concluded  with 
a  simple  but  fitting  "Amen."  The  state- 
ment of  the  Iowa  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  places  this  whole  mat- 
ter in  proper  perspective,  and  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
A  Statement  op  Law  and  Order 

Por  nearly  half  a  century  the  American 
Legion  has  committed  itself  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the 
master  of  might,  to  promote  peace  and  good 
Tvill  on  earth.  These  and  other  noble  prin- 
ciples are  Incorporated  in  the  preamble  to 
the  American  Legion.  Today  we  look  back 
with  horror  and  revulsion  on  a  series  of  riots 
and  burnings,  of  pillage  and  plunder  by 
hoodlums,  psychotics  and  criminals  in  cities 
large  and  small  throughout  this  great  and 
l)eautlful  and  bounteous  land.  Nothing  like 
tills  succession  of  outbreaks,  with  their  utter 
and  Inhuman  disregard  of  law  and  order  has 
i>een,  until  now,  known  in  this  great  country. 

The  American  Legion,  Iowa  Department, 
calls  upon  officials,  state  and  federal,  to  deal 
with  this  monstrous  tragedy.  We  bessech  a 
non-partisan  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
underlying  causes.  We  offer  full  support  to 
tlie  Presidential  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  recent  disorders 
in  our  cities.  We  strongly  urge  the  adoption 
of  measures  to  prevent  such  awful  disasters 
in  the  future.  We  urge  speedy  trial  and  pun- 
Isliment  of  criminals  convicted  of  participa- 
tion in  such  crimes.  We  urge  that  the  P.B.I, 
and  all  other  appropriate  investigatory  agen- 
cies be  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
basic  causes,  and  to  uncover  anything  of  a 
conspiratorial  nature  Involved. 

Finally,  we  urge  that  stern  and  realistic 
measures  be  taken  now,  with  every  means  in 
tiie  power  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments, to  abort  future  threats  in  their  incipi- 
ency.  '^ 

We  suggest  that  such  preparedness  Include 
adequate  equipment  and  adequate  authority. 
And  we  demand  that  such  units  be  permitted 
wd  directed  to  use  their  power  as  field 
commanders  must  do  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  " 

I*t  the  word  go  forth  and  know  that  the 
Vicious  tactics  of  the  lawless  will  never  again 
under  whatever  guise  or  for  whatever  cause 
M  permitted  to  wreck  havoc  and  inflict  Ir- 
reparable damage,  suffering  and  despair  upon 
American  communities;  that  every  practlca- 
Bie  means  of  prevention  can  and  will 
oe  used  to  that  end.  This  can  be  the  be- 
8"™ng  of  the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 
M  the  peace  and  tranquUlity  every  loyal 
American  desires  and  U  entitled  to  enjoy 

Ms. Note:  Amen! 


EDA's  Second  AmuTersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   OONNEcncnjT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  26 
marks  the  second  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  a  Federal  agency 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  was  officially  created  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 26  of  that  year. 

The  primary  function  assigned  to  EDA 
is  the  long-range  economic  development 
of  areas  of  substantial  miemployment, 
underemployment,  and  low  family  in- 
comes. In  order  to  create  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  agency  seeks  to 
help  and  to  encourage  the  development 
of  new  facilities  and  resources  in  such 
areas,  as  well  as  expansion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. It  does  so  by  providing  public 
works  grants  and  loans,  loans  for  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprises,  working 
capital  loan  guarantees,  technical  plan- 
ning, and  so  forth. 

Included  within  EDA's  scope  of  au- 
thority and  functions  is  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  a  spe- 
cial program  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  economically  depressed  Appala- 
chian area  encompassing  parts  of  11 
States,  which  I  supported  when  it  came 
up  before  the  Congress. 

The  EDA  is  also  authoiized  to  provide 
assistance  to  areas  which  may  face  un- 
employment because  of  the  closing  down 
of  military  and  naval  installations,  of 
which  we  have  a  number  in  eastern  Con- 
necticut. I  might  add  that  this  latter 
provision  was  one  of  the  major  reasons 
which  prompted  me  to  support  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
when  it  came  up  for  consideration  in 
Congress. 

One  of  the  major  projects  on  which 
I  worked  diligently  for  some  time  and 
which  was  approved  by  the  EDA  wa«  a 
loan  of  $4,192,500  to  the  Knox  Glass 
Co.'s  new  glass  container  plant  in  Day- 
ville.  Conn.  The  total  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect was  $6,500,000.  but  It  was  the  EDA 
loan  which  made  possible  its  realization. 
The  plant  comprises  an  area  of  over  a 
half  million  square  feet  of  manufactur- 
ing and  warehouse  space.  It  should  be 
noted  that  as  a  result  of  this  project 
and  the  loan  which  made  it  possible, 
over  500  direct  jobs  had  been  created 
and  another  200  jobs  were  saved. 

Today  there  hangs  high  over  the  en- 
trance to  this  plant  a  sign  which  reads 
"Help  Wanted."  An  extensive  training 
program  was  imdertaken  to  train  per- 
sonnel for  the  plant.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent acts  of  EDA  was  to  provide  the  last 
disbursement  under  its  loan  to  Knox 
Glass  for  the  completion  of  a  new  elec- 
tric furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
greenware.  This  will  now  enable  the 
Knox  plant  in  Dasrvllle  to  manufacture 
flint — white — amber,    and    green    glass 


containers  for  a  more  diversified  myket. 
It  also  means  additional  employment  for 
more  families  in  eastern  Cormecticut. 

It  is  projects  such  as  these  which  help 
prevent  economic  dislocations  and  hard- 
ships in  the  event  mihtary  installations 
are  closed  dowTi.  But  most  important,  it 
is  projects  of  this  sort  which  make  pos- 
sible economic  diversification  and  self- 
containment  so  that  a  given  area  iv  re- 
gion is  not  subject  to  becoming  depend- 
ent on  governmental  or  defense-type 
work  which  are  not  often  a  factor  for 
economic  stability. 

In  Its  short  span  of  2  years  of  exist- 
ence the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  chalked  up  some  very  fine 
achievements.  The  one  I  cited  above  In 
the  case  of  Knox  Glass  in  my  district  is 
only  one  such  instance.  There  &re  many 
more  in  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding others  In  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  very 
capable  people  who  head  up  this  agency, 
who  guide  it,  and  who  have  worked  so 
hard  over  these  past  2  years.  They  work 
quietly,  without  much  fanfare,  but  they 
have  achieved  good  results.  They  deserve 
recognition  on  this  second  anniversary 
of  the  EDA  for  a  job  well  done. 


Chola  Vista  Desalting  Plant  Is  Dedicated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
April  20.  the  House  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing a  $57.2  million  Federal  con- 
tribution for  the  futuristic  desalination 
and  powerplant  to  be  constructed  on 
manmade  Bolsa  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Huntington  Beach.  Calif.  The  bUl  sub- 
sequently was  signed  into  law.  and  plans 
for  building  this  huge  facility,  which 
eventually  would  produce  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  a  day.  are  well 
imderway. 

Before  this  plant  can  fimctlon,  how- 
ever, the  new  and  progilsing  technology 
of  desalination  must  take  some  great 
strides  forward.  I  am  proud  that  much 
of  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Bolsa 
Island  project  Is  taking  place  in  my  own 
district  of  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 

Last  Saturday.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  dedicate  a  key  component  of 
the  Chula  Vista  desalination  complex, 
the  $8  million  Clair  Engle  Desalting 
Plant.  I  was  honored  to  serve  as  master 
of  ceremonies  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion. 

The  Engle  plant,  and  an  adjacent  re- 
search module,  will  be  the  sole  source  of 
much  of  the  data  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Bolsa  Island 
project. 

As  Secretary  Udall  stated  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony: 

The  most  significant  "crop"  of  the  Engle 
plant  will   not  be  fresh  water — although   1 
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-but  tech- 


I  hope  my  district  can  continue  to 
show  the  way  In  advancing  this  vital  new 
technology  which  promises  to  go  far  In 
alleviating  the  water  shortages  that  now 
afflict  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  further 
advised,  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  a  front-page  article  about 
the  dedication  of  the  Clair  Engle  plant 
which  appeared  in  the  August  20  editions 
of  the  San  Diego  Union : 

South  Bat  Desalttng  Plant  Dedicattd 
(By  Tim  Shepard) 

The  ta  million  Clair  ^ngle  Desalting  Plant 
was  opened  yesterday,  marking  what  speal:- 
ers  described  as  a  milestone  In  the  tech- 
nological conquest  of  the  sea  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  water  problems  of  the  arid  world. 

An  explosive  blast  of  steam  heralded  a 
gush  of  100  per  cent  pure  water  at  the  South 
Bay  plant  seconds  after  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  and  Rep.  Lionel  Van 
DeerUn,  D-San  Diego,  opened  a  valve  at  the 
plant. 

Dedication  of  the  l-mllUon-gallon-a-day 
facility  gives  the  San  Diego  area  the  leading 
role  In  the  world's  efTorta  to  convert  salt 
water  economically,  Van  Deerlln  said. 

OFFICIALS     ATTEND 

Twice  as  efficient  as  any  seawater  desalting 
plant  now  In  operation,  the  Jointly  spon- 
aored   and   funded   plant   was   dedicated   In 
ceremonies   attended    by   federal,   state  and 
F     J  local  officials  and  representatives  of  Industry. 

~  Those  at  the  ceremonies  adjacent  to  the 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Company's  South 
Bay  Station  Included  Daniel  McCorqixxlale, 
mayor  of  Chula  Vista;  Mayor  Curran;  Joseph 
Slnnott,  president  of  the  San  Diego  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.;  and  WUllam  Glanelli,  director 
of  the  state  Department  of  Water  Resources. 
Van  Deerlln  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

"A  glass  of  water  Is  neither  Democratic 
nor  Republican  and  political  differences  are 
unimportant  when  we  face  the  task  of  pro- 
viding water  for  city,  factory  and  farm,"  said 
Udall. 

BIPARTISAN   SUPPORT 

The  secretary  noted  that  it  took  bipartisan 
support  and  the  cooperation  of  the  commu- 
nities, the  state  and  the  federal  government 
•  ■  and   private  enterprise   to   locate   the  plant 

w  here.  The  facility  and  a  larger  desalting  plant 

module   will   determine   the  design   of  the 
jl.  Bolsa   Island   Nuclear   Power   and   Desalting 

;-,  Plant  at  Huntington  Beach.  The  Engle  plant 

[V-  was  biUlt  by  Aqua-Chem  Inc.  of  Waukesha 

Wis. 

"The  Bolsa  Island  project  involves  con- 
struction of  a  43-acre  man-made  island  half 
&  mile  offshore  from  Huntington  Beach " 
Udall  said. 

The  Bolsa  Island  project  will  have  two 
large  nuclear  reactors  which  will  produce  1.8 
million  kilowatts  of  electricity  and  150  mil- 
lion gallons  of  desalted  water  a  day. 

Glanelli  noted  that  California  has  appro- 
priated more  funds  over  the  years  toward 
the  support  of  desallnization  studies  than 
all  the  other  states  combined. 

"As  we  are  all  aware,  the  burgeoning  pop- 
ulation and  the  expansion  of  Industry  in 
California  have  taxed  the  water  supplies  that 
are  available  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
state."   said   Glanelli. 

Slnnott.  whose  company  provided  the  site 
free  of  charge,  described  how  gas  company 
engineers  devised  a  method  of  modifying 
a  steam  generating  umt  to  enable  it  to  sup- 
ply low-cost  steam  for  the  test  facility. 

"This  facility  demonstrates  what  can  be 
mccompUshed  when  Industry  and  government 
combine  their  efforts  and  resources  to  work 
toward  a  common  goal,"  he  said. 

Udall  described  the  (8  mUUon  federal  in- 
vestment in  the  test  site  as  "seed  money." 
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"The  most  Itaportant  crop  isnt  even  the 
2.5  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  that  the 
Engle  plant  and  the  test  module  will  produce 
by  next  spring,'"  he  said.  "Valuable  as  thU 
water  wlU  be,  a  matter  of  far  greater  Im- 
portance is  the  engineering  data  that  will  be 
developed  here.  Our  crop  is  new  technology." 

Udall  added  that  he  felt  a  possible  solu- 
tion to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  would  be 
water.  He  said  President  Johnson  has  strong- 
ly considered  the  recommendation  of  for- 
eign aid  funds  to  help  develop  desallnization 
plants  in  the  Middle  East  if  the  Arab  nations 
and  Israel  agree  to  a  co-operative  effort. 

"We  can  see  the  possibility  of  very  larg^e 
plants  to  make  the  deserts  bloom,"  he  said. 

Udall  also  mentioned  that  studies  are  be- 
ing made  toward  a  1  billion  gallon  per  day 
Joint-sponsored  desallnization  plant  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to  supply  the 
future  needs  of  the  Mexican  states  of  So- 
nora  and  Baja  California  and  Southwest  Ari- 
zona and  Imperial  Valley  In  California. 


It's  Time  To  Teach  Self-Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  recent  article  by 
James  Kilpa  trick  in  Newsday.  May  I  sug- 
gest that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  read  it  do  so  now,  and  that 
those  who  have  read  it  only  once  read  it 
again. 

In  letter  after  letter  from  my  district, 
I  have  seen  these  same  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  a  multiplicity  of  prose.  May  I 
suggest,  in  line  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
thoughts,  that  the  fault  does  not  en- 
tirely lie  \^1th  the  press,  the  "social  dep- 
rivation" pablum  they  print  and  the 
coddling  they  urge.  Does  the  fault  not 
really  lie  with  those  politicians  who  vote 
for  programs  they  know  are  wrong  and 
who  stir  up  aspirations  they  know  can 
be  realized  only  with  hard  work?  I  hope 
to  yet  see  the  day  when  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  have  the  public 
courage  of  their  private  convictions  and 
repeat  words  like  James  Kilpatrick's  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 
The  article  follows: 

It's  Time  To  Teach  Self-Help 
(By  James  Kllpatrick) 
Washington.— The  thought  occurs,  and 
can  no  longer  be  repressed,  that  it's  time  for 
some  of  us  who  write  for  a  living  to  stop 
writing  so  nicey-nlce  about  this  summer's 
riots  and  the  Negro  leadership.  This  Is  a  sum- 
mer of  outrage,  scored  for  kettle  drums  of 
violence;  but  such  Is  our  sense  of  genteel 
restraint  that  most  of  us  have  been  playing 
otu-  typewriters,  pianissimo.  We  have  settled 
for  murmuring  my-my  and  oh-oh,  and  they 
certainly  do  have  grievances,  don't  they. 

Well,  nuts.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  this  country,  Imper- 
fect as  It  is,  ought  to  put  a  hard  question 
to  large  elements  of  the  Negro  community: 
When  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  people 
going  to  shape  up?  One  is  tempted  to  ex- 
empt from  the  thrust  of  that  question  many 
thousands  of  Negro  citizens  who  have  played 
no  active  part  in  the  recent  violence  and  in- 
deed have  been  victims  of  it.  They  can't  be 
left  out.   Who  has  given  sanctuary  to  the 


Negro  snipers?  Fellow  Negroes.  They  share  In 
the  guUt. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship? Since  the  first  torch  was  put  to  New- 
ark, one  has  waited — and  waited  In  vain— 
for  some  high-level  expression  of  shame 
apology,  contrition.  Non  est.  Perhaps  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  from  H.  Rap  Brown;  his 
theme  Is:  "Get  you  some  guns  and  burn  this 
town  down."  The  sullen  Stokely  Carmichael 
yearns  "to  kill  the  whites  first."  But  what  of 
Roy  Wilkins,  Whitney  Young,  Martin  Luther 
King?  They  are  full  of  excuses,  and  in  King's 
case,  something  more.  It's  all  the  fault,  he 
says,  of  "the  policymakers  of  white  society." 
He  proposes  strikes  and  sit-ins  to  "dislocate" 
the  cities  without  actually  destroying  them. 
He  will  do  this  "lovingly." 

At  every  hand,  the  cry  goes  up  for  crash 
spending  programs  in  the  slums.  Most  of  the 
money  would  go  toward  Jobs  and  housing 
The  New  Republic  tells  us  what  kind  of 
Jobs — not  merely  Jobs  for  "black  waiters, 
dishwashers  and  busboys,  but  Jobs  that  will 
restore  Negro  eelf-respect." 

What's  wrong  with  being  a  waiter,  a  dish- 
washer, or  a  busboy,  if  one  qualifies  for  the 
work?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  perform  these  humble  but  es- 
sential labors.  What's  the  matter  with  a 
teenager's  starting  as  a  Ijootblack?  It's  an 
honest  trade. 

And  what  of  "Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro 
self-respect"?  Employers  increasingly  are 
searching  for  Negroes  as  sales  clerks,  bank 
tellers,  draftsmen,  technicians.  They  may  not 
be  overcome  with  altruism;  It  may  be  only 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission breatblng  down  their  necks.  But 
the  Jobs  are  there.  Where  are  qualified  Negro 
applicants  to  flu  them? 

The  excuse  Is  that  the  "ghetto  schools  "  are 
80  bad,  and  the  Negro  teenagers  so  "insuf- 
ficiently motivated,"  that  they  drop  out.  It's 
a  feeble  excuse.  Many  a  middle-aged  Ameri- 
can looks  at  some  of  these  "ghetto  schools" 
and  Is  dimly  reminded  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  his  own  unfar  nonage.  The  op- 
portunity for  an  educaUon  lies  within  them. 
What's  asked  of  the  Negro?  Ambition.  Hard 
work. 

The  cry  Is  that  "ghetto  housing"  Is  so  bad. 
Okay.  Some  of  It  is  awful.  Some  of  it  Is  not. 
But  there  are  twice  as  many  poor  whites  as 
I>oor  blacks:  the  poor  colored  neighborhoods 
of  Watts  and  Detroit  have  their  counter- 
parts— and  their  rats — in  poor  white  neigh- 
borhoods acroas  the  land.  The  blunt  truth  U 
that  selp-help  could  cure  at  least  a  part  of 
the  ills.  If  some  of  Jesse  Gray's  complainers 
would  spend  more  time  with  a  dollar  rake  or 
a  50-cent  broom,  and  less  rime  with  a  12 
pint  of  gin,  maybe  a  sense  of  mutual  respect 
would  start  to  grow.  Heresy,  one  suppoees, 
to  say  such  things.  But  they  need  to  be  said. 


Oklahoma  Moams  Lots  of  Artiit  Jerome 
Tiger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa and  the  Nation  suffered  a  tragic 
loss  last  week  when  Jerome  Tiger,  one 
of  our  outstanding  Indian  artists,  lost 
his  life  in  an  ticcident  at  age  26. 

Jerome  grew  up  in  Eufaula,  Okla..  and 
chose  to  live  and  work  in  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  only  a  short  distance  away.  There, 
In  a  spectacular  5-year  career,  he  de- 


August  2h,  1967 
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Tdoped  his  own  traditional  Indian  style 
which  brought  him  many  honors. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  4  years  ago 
to  have  Jerome  Tiger  among  the  ex- 
hibitors at  a  special  Washington  show- 
ing of  Indian  art  from  Oklahoma's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District,  and  his  work 
was  highly  praised  here.  Pour  Jerome 
Tiger  works  are  on  the  waUs  of  our 
Washington  ofiBce,  and  they  invariably 
attract  attention  and  favorable  comment 
from  our  visitors. 

Phil  Harris,  one  of  Oklahoma's  best 
known  columnists,  was  a  close  friend  and 
patron  of  Jerome  Tiger's.  In  the  Mus- 
kogee Daily  Phoenix  of  August  20,  1967, 
Mr.  Harris  wrote  a  wonderful  tribute  to 
the  young  Indian  artist. 

I  would  like  to  have  that  tribute  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  : 

JraoMi  Tiger:  Akt  Methob,  Then  Memort 
(By  Phil  Harris) 
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and  sold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  It  will  remain  In 
Oklahoma. 

Jerome  Tiger  In  hla  brief  career  not  only 
reached  great  height*  In  art.  but  by  hla 
devotion  to  traditional  Tn<n»T»  j^rt  podnted 
the  way  few  other  young  Tn/Hi^n  trMa\»  who 
may  follow. 

The  meteor  that  waa  Jerome  Tiger  haa 
flashed  across  the  sky  and  faded,  but  few 
who  came  in  contact  with  the  artist  and  hl« 
work  wiu  soon  forget  the  Creek-Semlnole 
Indian  boy  from  Muskogee. 


Jerome  Tiger  was  a  meteor  that  flashed 
scroM  the  art  world  for  five  short  years, 
dazzUng  and  captivating  with  his  genius,  and 
leaving  In  his  wake  a  wealth  of  great  beauty 
of  his  own  creation. 

Yesterday  he  was  a  shy,  taciturn  Creek- 
Semlnole  Indian  youth,  not  yet  21  and  with- 
out formal  art  training,  asking  Mise  NetUe 
Wheeler  if  she  thought  he  had  any  future 
u  an  artist. 

Today  he  is  a  memory,  dead  at  26  from  an 
accidental  gunshot  wound. 

In  between.  In  museums  and  In  private 
collections  across  the  nation,  are  paintings  In 
the  traditional  Indian  art  style  whose  deli- 
cate lines  and  expressiveness  of  contour,  ex- 
quisite color  and  flawless  workmanship  dis- 
tinctly mark  them  Tiger  as  much  as  Ills 
lignature. 

At  the  lime  of  his  tragic  death  last  Sun- 
day morning  at  Eufaula  not  a  single  Jerome 
■nger  painting  remained  to  be  sold;  his  last 
painting,  completed  too  late  for  planned 
entry  in  the  1967  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  Inter- 
Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  art  show,  being 
purcliased  by  an  Arkansas  couple  for  $400. 

His  last  major  show  award  was  the  grand 
award  for  the  best  painting  In  show  at  the 
JuBt-closed  1967  All  American  Indian  Days 
at  Sheridan,  'Wyoming,  with  a  paintlne  titled 
"The  Victors." 

His  name  will  be  engraved  on  a  trophy 
were,  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time  and 
to  be  awarded  annually  for  the  best  of  show. 
»  trophy  that  can  now  never  t>e  Tiger's  It 
must  be  won  three  times  before  It  becomes 
tne  permanent  possession  of  an  artist. 

First  place  In  the  woodlands  division  this 
year  at  Sheridan  was  won  by  Solomon  Mc- 
combs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  with  second  place 
to  that  division  going  to  Pred  Beaver  of 
Ardmore. 

Both  artists  are  natives  of  Eufaula,  where 
Tiger  also  spend  his  early  boyhood  years  re- 
turmug  to  his  people  there  whenever  he  was 

5iraUon.'°"'''''*  '"'  ""'^  ^^^^"^'^  -^<^ 
sou  to  be  seen  when  Alice  Marriott's  new 
Book  on  the  Kiowas  is  published  by  Mac- 
^^^>,^.  ^^  drawings  by  Tiger  Illustrating 
Mch  chapter.  The  drawings  al<me  should  In- 
sure success  of  the  book. 

rn^^T^  selected  by  the  author  to  do  the 
Ulurtrations  after  seeing  his  drawings  for 
^rles  Stewart  Turcl's  "The  LlghthoiS"  In 
?oLr^''  196e-i967  issue  Of  Oklahoma 
.^'-  ^*  publisher  had  only  to  see  ex- 
S.  °'  '^'^'^^■^  ^°'^  ^  •««*  wim  Se 

Unflnished  but  almost  complete  In  "nger's 
^  When  death  struck  is  a  six-foot  clay 

KL""v,^*°  '^''*  ^»  medium,  dwwrlbed 

«N»h,'''°i°f*  certain  to  be  completed,  poe- 
«"7  By  a  fellow  Indian  artist,  oast  in  bronle 


Lumber  Standards  Should  Be  Voluntary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  otixcort 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1967 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican softwood  lumber  standard  needs  to 
be  revised.  At  the  present  time,  the 
standard  Is  widely  recognized  as  being 
technically  inadequate.  Progress  and 
technological  change  can  only  come 
about  when  technical  standards  are  kept 
up  to  the  latest  state  of  the  art. 

The  lumber  Industry  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  acceptable  re- 
vision of  the  standard.  The  problem  of 
revising  the  lumber  standard,  however 
has  been  so  difficult  that  several  years 
have  gone  by  with  no  solution  in  sight 
even  today. 

Last  month,  a  special  advisory  panel 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  recom- 
mended that  Secretary  Trowbridge  seek 
a  legislative  solution  to  this  problem 
rather  than  to  use  his  executive  author- 
ity. I  am  strongly  opposed  to  legislating 
standards  of  this  type  and  then  impos- 
ing them  upon  industry.  There  are  other 
alternatives,  based  on  joint  efforts  and 
voluntary  cooperation.  A  result  achieved 
through  voluntary  cooperation  is  always 
more  easily  accepted  than  a  decision 
brought  about  through  coercion. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  at  the  news 
that  Secretary  Trowbridge  has  decided 
to  exercise  the  powers  that  have  been 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress,  and 
that  he  will  seek  an  executive  solution 
to  the  lumber  standard  problem  rather 
than  a  mandatory  legislative  solution. 
The  hard  task  of  developing  a  suitable 
standard  still  lies  ahead,  but  at  least 
we  are  on  the  right  track,  which  is  the 
voluntary,  cooperative  track.  I  know  that 
many  other  Members  will  join  with  me 
in  applauding  this  decision  by  Secretary 
Trowbridge,  and  with  permission  I  in- 
sert his  announcement  in  the  Record: 

SeCRET.\RT      T^tOWBRIDGK      ANNOtTNCES     ACTION 

ON    LtTMBER  Standards 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  Alexander  B.  Trow- 
bridge announced   today  that  he  plans  an 
executive,  not  a  legislative,  solution  to  the 
problem  of  achieving  a  satisfactory  revision 
of  the  country's  softwood  lumber  standard. 
The   Secretary  refused  for  the  present  to 
accept  the  first  of  two  recommendations  o«r 
a  three-man  Federal  panel  which  on  June  19 
heard    witnesses    on    whether    the    current 
standard  should  be  withdrawn  and  whether 
the  Secretary  should  recommend  leglslaUon 
to    the    Congress    for    a   mandatory    limiber 
standard. 
Th©  panel  recommended   tliat  since  the 


Itmiber  Industry  was  unable  to  agree  volun- 
tarily under  the  Department's  procedures 
reqxilrtng  general  ooncurrence  oif  affected  In- 
teresta,  th«  Secretary  should  reconunend  au- 
thortalng  legislation  to  the  Congress,  but 
Bhould  not  withdraw  the  stajidard  pendlne 
legislation. 

Secretary  Trowbridge  said  that  many 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  views  favored  an  executive 
eolutlon  rather  than  a  legislative  one.  He 
said  further:  "It  is  time  for  fortlirlght  acUon 
to  bring  the  lumber  standards  controversy 
to  a  conclusion.  A  solution  by  agreement 
among  the  affected  Interests  la  apparently 
not  possible  under  our  procedures.  In  this 
altuation,  we  should  not  let  all  the  jwogress 
toward  sound  national  standards  and  effec- 
tive enforcement  and  InspecUon  become 
blocked  either  by  an  effective  veto  of  a 
minority  of  Interests  or  dominated  by  a  few 
regional  Interests.  For  the  good  of  the  entire 
country,  we  shotUd  have  a  truly  national 
standard.  Lumber  now  has  a  national  market 
and  is  used  all  over  the  country  In  the  homes 
we  buy  and  In  construcUon.  Home  buyers 
usually  do  not  know  what  lumber  goes  Into 
theu-  homes  or  where  It  comee  from.  And 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  standard  that 
local  building  code  officials  and  Inspector* 
can  use  to  ensure  uniformity  of  performance 
In  construction.  We  aU  are  entitled  to  a 
better  engineered  product  from  a  progressive 
industry."  ^ 

He  added,  "WlUle  we  cannot  l»ue  a  man- 
datory standard  without  Congreeaional  au- 
thorization, we  can  meet  our  re^xjnslblUty 
and  the  country's  needs  by  reccanmendlng 
a  national  voluntary  Itmaber  standard.  We 
have  the  authority  to  develop  and  publish 
such  standards  In  cooperation  with  indus- 
try and  Government  agencies.  We  intend  to 
use  this  authority  to  publish  a  lumbw 
standard,  working  with  the  most  representa- 
tive body  In  existence,  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  as  well  aa  other  In- 
terested parties.  We  intend  to  act  thioiigh 
an  appropriate  public  process  to  develop  and 
recommend  this  national  standard.  I  am 
asking  the  new  Office  of  Standards  Review 
In  the  Department  under  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Science  and  Technology  to  assume 
the  responsibUity  for  developing  such  a 
standard,  working  closely  with  the  Amra-i- 
can  Lumber  Standards  Committee  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Under  this 
solution,  we  do  not  have  to  resubmit  the 
recommended  voluntary  standard  to  an  In- 
dustry vote  because  it  wlU  be  developed  by 
a  pubUc  procees  similar  to  rule-making  - 

Secretary  Trowbridge  stated  that  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  be  taken : 

1.  The  American  Lumber  Standards  Com- 
mlttee.  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  representative  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  consumers  of  lumt>er 
as  well  as  others,  win  be  given  the  opp<M-- 
tunlty  to  give  advice  on  the  kind  of  a  stand- 
ard the  Secretary  should  publish. 

2.  Based  on  these  recommendations  and 
other  relevant  information  and  discussions, 
the  Department  will  propose  a  standard  and 
publish  It  In  the  Federal  Register  for  public 
comment,  at  which  time,  if  need  be,  evi- 
dentiary hearings  will  be  commenced  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  the  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  and  to  get  the  best  possible 
technical  information  on  the  feasibility  of 
performance  standards  which  are  not  In  the 
standard   which   was  recently  not  accepted. 

3.  The  Department  then  will  publish  its 
standard  and  at  that  time  will  withdraw  the 
existing  standard.  The  Departments  work 
will  also  be  in  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  they  wUl  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  public  process.  Industry, 
of  course.  wlU  be  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  follow  the  standard  published. 

The  Secretary  tilso  applauded  the  recent 
Inquiry  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
into  abuses  of  grademarklng  and  Inspection 
of  lumber  and  offered  the  Department's  co- 
operation  to  the  Commission   in  whatever 
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action  Is  necessary  to  correct  these  abuses 
which  have  too  long  been  hidden  from  public 
view.  He  said  that  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  has  done  a  One  }ob 
within  Its  authority  and  resources,  and  we 
support  It,  but  that  more  protection  to  the 
public  may  be  necessary. 

Secretary  Trowbridge  concluded  by  reflect- 
ing that  the  lumber  standards  matter  Is  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  the  Depart- 
ment has  faced  from  the  time  Herbert  Hoover 
was  Secretary  of  Conunerce.  He  called  on  the 
Industry  to  participate  In  the  process  and 
added  his  conviction  that  members  of  the 
Congress  would  support  this  kind  of  respon- 
sible executive  action.  "Although  legislation 
ultimately  may  be  necessary,"  he  said,  "we 
are  confident  that  our  action  is  the  best  way 
at  present  to  reach  a  solution  as  promptly 
as  possible  In  the  total  national  Interest," 


We  Are  Baying  Rntsian 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion  of  the  trade  boycotts 
against  the  ally  of  the  American  people, 
Rhodesia,  Is  now  to  do  business  with 
Communist  Russia. 

The  cutting  off  of  trade  with  Rhodesia 
finds  our  Industry  fulfilling  all  chromlte 
needs  from  Russia — a  volume  estimated 
at  350.000  tons.  With  chromlte  valued  at 
S250  a  ton  this  would  constitute  more 
than  $87  million  being  turned  over  to  the 
enemy. 

Who  hates  the  Rhodesians  this  much? 
What  has  Britain  or  the  United  Nations 
done  for  the  American  people  to  justify 
the  economic  mess? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  release  of  Au- 
gust 20  from  the  New  York  Times  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks : 

We  AHE  BtTYING  RUSSIAN 

Anyone  buying  a  frying  pan  or  a  knife  or 
Just  about  anything  of  stainless  steel  made 
In  tlie  United  States  this  year  Is  buying  high- 
grade  chromlte  which  was  probably  suppUed 
to  this  country  by  the  Russians. 

Much  of  thie  platinum  that  ends  up  in 
American-made  Jewelry  or  in  this  oountry's 
factories  originated  In  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
last  week  It  was  revealed  that  now  even  tita- 
nium, that  rare  and  Ught  mineral  which 
makes  th«  fusela^  of  a  supersonic  aircraft, 
is  an  item  import  from  Russia. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  smaU  chinks  have  appeared  Ln  what 
was  once  an  iron  curtain  of  trade  restric- 
tions, "n-ade  between  the  two  countries  Is 
still  minute,  but  surprising  changes  of  atti- 
tude toward  this  trade  have  come  from  the 
Soviet  side:  metals  which  are  still  on  the 
"strategic"  list  of  banned  exports  for  Ameri- 
can producers  appear  In  the  list  of  materials 
which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  willing  to  sell  to 
the    West. 

Commercial  instincts.  It  seems,  have  sup- 
planted political  inhibitions  m  the  Kremlin, 
if  not  yet  in  Washington. 

The  most  spectacular  example  Is  that  of 
high-grade  chromlte,  used  primarily  In  the 
production  of  stainless  steel.  The  United 
States  produces  no  chromlte.  Until  Jan.  7  of 
this  year  the  bulk  of  this  coimtry's  chromlte 
suppUee  came  from  Rhodesia.  In  response  to 
the  United  Nations'  sanctions  against  the 
white-supremacy  Rhodeslan  regime,  U.S.  im- 
ports were  redirected  and  this  year  the  Soviet 


Union  became  by  far  the  largest  supplier  of 
chromlte  fcr  American  producers  of  stainless 
steel.  The  volume  of  chromlte  Imports  from 
Russia  this  year  will  probably  amount  to  over 
350.000  tons. 

Titanium  Is  a  more  special  case.  Extremely 
light  In  weight  but  of  high  strength,  this 
metal  is  in  great  demand  for  structurai  parts 
of  high  speed  aircraft  and  space  vehicles.  It 
Is  also  tough  In  resistance  to  corrosion.  Virtu- 
ally unique  among  the  major  metallic  ores, 
titanium  has  almost  no  constimer  vises — it  is 
of  value  exclusively  to  military  emd  space  in- 
dustries. American  production  has  not 
equaled  a  suddenly  Increased  demand  In  re- 
cent years,  and  the  Russians  are  now  will- 
ing— and  have  the  surplus — to  fill  the  gap. 

The  amounts  remain  small,  for  over  90  per 
cent,  of  United  States  needs  are  met  by  do- 
mestic production.  But  United  States  officials 
estimated  this  year's  titanium  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  between  2,000  and 
3.000  tons  eiven  with  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  which  the  Russians  must  pay,  the  price 
to  U.S.  distributors  Is  less  than  the  titanium 
bought  from  Japmn. 
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A  Long  and  Sober  Think  on  Vietnam— II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  26,  at  page 
A3764.  I  detailed  a  number  of  comments 
by  respected  voices  in  the  community 
concerning  our  misguided  involvement  in 
the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  which  continues 
to  devour  our  young  men  and  to  waste 
our  substance. 

The  heading  of  my  remarks  was  en- 
titled "A  Long  and  Sober  Think  on  Viet- 
nam," and  I  now  bring  before  this  body 
an  editorial  from  another  newspaper,  the 
Long  Islander,  entitled  "Who  Has  De- 
mocracy?" which  continues  to  express 
the  same  thought. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Who  Has  Democracy? 

The  up-comlng  South  Vietnam  elections 
seem  no  mare  democrtalc  than  our  own  Ad- 
ministrations' conduct  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  Neither  government  Is  the  least  bit  In- 
terested In  what  its  citizens  or  their  repre- 
sentatives think.  We  are  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  acUons  of  the  mlUtary  Junta 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  could  use  some  of  the 
same  Indignation  here  at  home. 

The  only  recognition  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration has  ever  taken  of  the  deep 
doubts  of  Its  citizens  and  their  duly  elected 
Senators  Is  to  voice  mealy-mouthed  and 
totally  unrealistic  peace  conference  appeals 
on  the  one  hand  while  constantly  escalating 
the  war  on  the  other.  The  escalation  Is  always 
done  without  consultation  with  anyone  but 
the  military,  and  always  comes  directly  after 
a  lying  statement  that  the  generals  will  not 
be  given  what  they  ask  for.  We  seem  to  be 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  a  military  Junta 
here  in  the  United  States. 

No  Justification  is  ever  made  for  the  steady 
escalation.  Although  it  has  gained  us  abso- 
lutely nothing,  it  has  been  pressed  to  the 
very  rim  of  risk.  We  do  not  want  holocaust, 
and  yet  the  Johnson  Administration  Invites 
it  every  day.  We  are  supposedly  a  peaceful 
people,  and  yet  our  Administration  is  the 
only  one  which  continues  to  flght  a  war  ob- 
livious to  all  world  opinion,  and  which  is 
completely  unwilling  to  submit  Its  problems 


to  any  kind  of  mediation,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  piously  Insists  that  all  other  govern 
ments    involved    in    altercations    sliould   rin 
Just  that.  ° 

Further,  although  it  has  won  no  victories 
nor  diminished  in  any  way  the  determina- 
tion or  damaging  power  of  the  enemy  this 
Administration  goes  right  on  flghtirig  the 
wrong  kind  of  war  the  wrong  kind  oi  wav 
The  only  thing  It  has  succeeded  in  doing  is 
to  make  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  lose 
complete  Interest  In  the  whole  proceedings 
and  to  make  the  Vietnamese  people  resentful 
in  a  hopeless,  resigned  way 

How  much  longer  do  we  have  to  put  up 
with  this  Junta-headed  stupidity?  We  elected 
Johnson  on  the  basis  that  he  would  not  in- 
volve us  further  than  we  were  already  in- 
volved  In  '64.  Since  we  were  given  this  clear 
choice,  we  made  it  outstandingly  clear  what 
we  wanted.  Yet  Johnson  has  run  counter  to 
the  people's  eipressed  will  ever  since  his  elec- 
tion. And  he  has  done  so  without  consulta- 
tion with  our  elected  representatives  and 
without  consideration  of  our  opinions,  doubts 
or  convictions. 

How  many  more  thousands  of  sons  and 
husbands  must  we  loose  needlessly  before  we 
make  him  listen?  How  much  closer  do  we 
have  to  come  to  World  War  m?  We  can  put 
him  out  of  office  in  1968.  but  at  the  rate 
Johnson  Is  going,  well  probably  be  In  the 
midst  of  holocaust  by  then.  Better  we  should 
make  him  listen  now.  But  how?  How  do  you 
reach  a  military  Junta?  How  do  you  rein  it 
In,  control  It?  The  ordinary  citizens  of  South 
Vietnam  are  not  the  only  ones  who  lack 
democracy. 


Dick  Mansfield:  "Pied  Piper  of  Safety  ii 
Washington" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   UARYI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveo'  na- 
tive Washlngtonian  under  40  knows  of 
him — his  name  is  as  familiar  to  area 
schoolchildren  as  President  Johnsons- 
he  Is  aptly  called  the  "Pied  Piper  of 
Safety"  in  the  Nation's  Capital— he  Is 
Inspector  Richard  H.  "Dick"  Mansfield, 
director  of  the  Washington  Stars  Safety 
program. 

Every  year  Inspector  Mansfield.  76. 
talks  to  50,000  schoolchildren  about 
safety.  He  enchants  them  with  his  Ught- 
nlng  quick  cartoons,  his  clever  twists  of 
humor,  his  bold  Irish  laughter.  His  aus- 
tere, booming  voice  and  his  uniform  of 
an  honorary  police  inspector  command 
their  respect.  He  changes  the  mood  of  his 
"chalk  talks"  from  howling  laughter  to 
utmost  seriousness.  He  gets  the  kids  to 
shout  and  sing  his  songs,  wear  his  but^ 
tons,  and  Join  the  Safety  Carefuliers,  his 
club  for  careful  children.  The  result  Is  a 
lesson  in  safety  thoroughly  understood 
and  long  remembered  by  children  in  a 
populous,  heavily  trafficked  city 

Inspector  Mansfield  delivers  his  "chalk 
talks"  with  the  entertainment  skill  of  8 
vaudeville  performer,  the  artistry-  of  « 
newspaper  cartoonist,  the  authority  of » 
police  official — all  of  which  he  has  been 

In  his  early  years,  Mansfield  saw  Al 
Jolson  sing  and  dance  and  attributes  Ws 
own  calling  to  show  business  to  the  vet- 
eran star.  Then  his  talent  in  art  lead 
him  to  free  lessons.  Between  the  two  ca- 
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leers— his  father  chose  for  him — and 
jjansfleld  started  woric  as  an  apprentice 
machinist  at  56  cents  a  day.  When  he 
lost  the  job  In  the  1907  money  panic. 
Mansfield  put  together  a  cartoonist  act 
and  got  himself  hired.  Soon  he  waa 
booked  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
all  the  Atlantic  points. 

In  1911  he  left  the  stage  at  the  urging 
of  his  best  girl  and  joined  the  Washing- 
ton Police  Department — exchstnging  his 
$75  a  week  salary  for  a  $74  a  month 
salar>'  and  a  wife.  In  1921  his  cartooning 
talents  were  spotted  by  the  old  Wash- 
ington Times  and  he  was  hired  as  a 
newspaper  cartoonist.  Never  haviiig  felt 
secure  in  newspaper  work  despite  the 
schooling  the  Times  put  him  through, 
Mansfield  soon  resigned  and  returned  to 
the  police  force.  It  was  that  year  that 
tragedy  lead  Mansfield  to  form  his  first 
safety  program.  He  answered  an  acci- 
dent call  on  his  motorcycle  one  after- 
noon. A  blond,  curly-haired  6-year-old 
boy  lay  sprawled  in  the  street — run  down 
by  an  automobile.  During  the  night  the 
child  died.  Mansfield  vowed  then  that  he 
would  do  something  for  child  safety. 

He  gave  his  first  "chalk  talk"  that  next 
day  to  the  dead  child's  classmates,  illus- 
trating in  cartoons  and  words  how  the 
accident  could  have  been  avoided  had 
the  boy  followed  some  elementary  safety 
rules.  From  then  on  Mansfield  gave 
safety  "chalk  talks"  whenever  his  sched- 
ule permitted.  When  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  police  precinct  he  made  the 
"chalk  talks"  a  standard  part  of  the 
cuniculum  of  the  31  elementary  schools 
there.  At  the  end  of  his  10  years  as  cap- 
tain not  one  single  child  was  killed  going 
to  and  from  school  in  that  precinct. 

In  1943  tragedy  again  hit  Richard 
Mansfield  when  a  heart  attack  forced 
him  to  retire  from  the  police  force.  It 
was  then  that  Benjamin  McKelway,  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Evening  Star,  asked 
Mansfield  to  head  the  Star's  school 
safety  program.  And  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  conferred  on 
Mansfield  the  title  of  honorary  police 
inspector  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
police  uniform. 

Now  in  his  25th  year  with  the  Star— 
Mansfield  has  won  numerous  awards  for 
his  work— as  well  as  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  community  he  has  sei-ved  so  well. 
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Vietnam  on  May  18.  The  Medal  of  Honor 
waa  awarded  to  him  -posthumously. 

The  sons  of  West  Virginia  have  always 
been  In  the  forefront  of  every  conflict  in 
defense  of  their  Nation.  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  has  won  the  highest  award  for 
valor  which  the  nation  can  present,  and 
he  typifies  the  heroism  which  has  always 
characterized  men  In  combat  from  our 
Moimtain  State. 

It  was  a  particular  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  U.S.  Senators  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  and  Prank 
Lausche,  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  Hon.  Jack  Brinkley.  of 
Georgia,  and  Cl.\rence  Miller,  of  Ohio, 
at  the  ceremony  honoring  the  late  Staff 
Sergeant  Stewart. 


Wasteful  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 


Medal  of  Honor  for  West  Virginian 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF   WEST   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

^fr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Weaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  ecl- 
ogues In  honoring  a  native  son  of  West 
I'l^a.  who  has  brought  great  honor 
»ms Nation  by  his  gallantary  In  action. 
«^  on  Christmas  Day  25  years  ago.  In 
Z^  Columbia.  W.  Va.,  Staff  Sergeant 
wewart  grew  up  In  Mason  County  and 
^^  most  of  his  life  In  the  bustling  Ohio 
H»f  1^^^  ^^«™  his  surviving  rela- 
aves  stm  live.  He  was  kUled  in  action  in 


OP    LOt^ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Bernard  &  Grunning, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Avgust  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Otto  Passman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Passman  :  The  other  day  a  matter 
was  brought  to  my  attention,  which  I  &m 
talcing  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Recently  the  Urbanization  Program  for 
Rural  Youth  brought  34  teenagers  from 
upetate  Louisiana  to  Xavier  University  where 
they  spent  four  to  six  weeks. 

Then  they  were  given  an  airplane  trip  to 
Chicago,  all  34  of  them,  with  7  chaperona 
which  cost  the  tax  payers  approximately 
$1700.00.  They  were  returned  to  New  Orleans 
by  train  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1100.00. 
Add  to  this  the  meals,  lodging,  etc.  for  sev- 
eral weelcs  plus  pay  for  the  chaperons  or  In- 
structors and  the  estimated  cost  would  be 
somewhere  between  $25,000.00  to  $30,000.00. 

Multiply  this  by  probably  one  hundred  or 
Ave  hundred  similar  procedures  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  to  the  tax 
payer  will  probably  run  between  $3,000  000  00 
and  $15,000,000.00. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  excursions  for 
these  children  will  result  in  making  them  un- 
happy with  their  lots  In  the  country  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  unhappy  until  more  tax 
payers'  money  Is  spent  on  them.  Approxi- 
mately $1,000.00  is  being  spent  on  each  child 
which  is  more  than  a  tax  payer  in  ordinary 
circumstances  can  afford  to  spend  on  a  vaca- 
tion for  his  own  children  because  of  the 
heavy  burden  of  Income  tax  which  he  has  to 
bear  to  support  such  unnecessary  and  prob- 
ably injurious  programs. 

It  is  very  unfair  to  make  a  tax  payer  con- 
tribute to  elaborate  vacations  for  other  peo- 
plee'  children  when  he  cannot  afford  such 
vacations  for  his  own. 

And  now.  we  hear  that  Mr.  Johnson  wanta 
additional  taxes  from  us  to  continue  or  in- 
crease such  goings  on. 

If  such  wasteful  programs  as  this  would  be 
dlaconUnued  there  would  be  no  need  for 
people  who  work  for  a  living  to  pay  ouch 
high  taxes  as  we  p&y. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  are  in  favor  of 
raising  our  taxes  In  order  to  continue  this 
waste  of  money  and  other  similar  programs. 


or  m  favOT  of  discontinuing  such  program* 
and  other  wasteful  ways  of  spending  the  tax 
payers'  money. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

XjOuis  J.  Bernard. 


Learn  by  Our  Errors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CAKOLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 
Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  editorial  tiiat 
appeared  in  the  Newport  Daily  News  of 
Newport,  R.l.  The  editorial.  "Learn' by 
Our  Errors,"  follows: 

Learn  by  Our  Errors 
The  most  obvious  commentary  on  last 
week's  22nd  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Nazi  Germany,  la  that  we  simply  changed 
one  monstrous  tyranny  for  another,  that  we 
were  not  smart  enough  to  prevent  commu- 
nism from  moving  into  the  power  vacuum 
left  by  the  expiration  of  nazllsm  in  Eastern 
Europe.  That  terrible  oversight  created  a  new 
totalitarianism  that  holds  captive  twice  the 
number  of  those  whom  Hitler  had  domi- 
nated. The  results  of  that  mistake  are  the 
cause  of  the  world  division  today. 

Then,  after  we  halted  the  new  Communist 
aggression  in  the  Par  East,  we  made  the  mis- 
take of  permitting  the  Chinese  "volunteers" 
to  snatch  the  victory  our  men  and  their  al- 
lies had  fashioned  in  Korea.  Had  we  denied 
the  Chinese  sanctuary  in  Manchuria,  their 
arst  massive  aggression  would  have  blown 
up  in  their  faces,  and  we  would  not  today  be 
enmeshed  In  Vietnam. 

Again  m  Indochina,  the  third  mistake  was 
the  division  of  Vietnam  so  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  were  able,  first  to 
carve  a  path  through  Laos  and  Cambodia 
and  then  to  attack  South  Vietnam.  A  divided 
nation,  with  communism  in  one  half 
whether  In  Germany,  Korea  or  Vietnam,  has 
been  an  invitation  to  aggression. 

The  lesson  of  all  these  divisions  Is  that 
what  we  won  on  the  battlefield,  we  lost  at 
the  conference  table.  Those  who  today  cry 
that  President  Johnson  makes  Impossible 
conditions  for  peace  in  Vietnam  are  not  re- 
membering these  lessons.  This  time,  the 
President  wants  to  make  sure  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  allied  Uvea  lost  on  the  battlefield 
are  not  thrown  away  at  the  peace  confer- 
ence. 

Unless  we  are  In  such  a  strong  position 
that  we  can  demand  Independence  for  South 
Vletn."un.  free  of  aggression,  we  will  have 
fought  this  war  in  vain.  That  Is  not  an  "Im- 
possible condition"  as  the  critics  of  the 
Johnson  policy  insist,  it  Is  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  dU-ectlon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160  n 
1939).  *^' 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate  passed  bills  on  Inter- American  Development  Bank  and  to  continue 
appropriations.  | 

House  fyassed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  Amendments. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


I 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  12U3-S  12191 

Bills  Introduced:  Three  bills  were  introduced,  as  fol- 
lows :  S. 2343-2345.  p„g,  s  ,  J , 54 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows:  S.  222,  to 
insure  that  all  public  buildings  shall  be  constructed  so 
as  to  be  reasonably  accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped, with  amendments  (S.  Kept.  538) .  Page  s  1 21 54 
Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
was  authorized  to  file  report  on  S.  1467,  authorizing 
funds  for  highway  safety  and  beautification  programs, 
until  midnight  Thursday,  August  24,  following  ad- 
journment of  Senate.  p„g^  $  1 2207 

Inter-American  Development  Bank:  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  9547,  authorizing  U.S.  to  increase  by 
$900  million  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and  the 
bill  was  then  passed,  by  65  yeas  to  21  nays,  in  the  form  of 
S.  1688  (with  the  amendment  adopted  by  committee  to 
S.  1688).  Motion  to  reconsider  passage  of  the  bill  was 
tabled.  Prior  to  these  actions  Senate  rejected,  by  38  yeas 
to  41  nays,  Lausche  amendment  (to  committee  amend- 
ment) to  S.  1688,  to  reduce  from  $900  million  to  $750 
million  the  authorized  increase  in  fund  resources. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendment  to  H.R.  9547,  asked 
for  conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Hicken- 
looper,  and  Aiken.  | 

S.  1688  was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

Pag«s  S  1219I-S  12193,  S  1  2197-S  1  2202 

Continuing  Appropriations:  H.J.  Res.  804,  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  through  September 
30,  1967,  was  passed  without  amendment,  clearing  bill 
for  the  White  House.  -  p„g,  j  ,  j j^^ 

Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: Three  civilian,  including  that  of  Townscnd 
Hoopcs,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force;  and  numerous  postmaster  nominations,     j 

Pages  S  12210-S 12211 
O  766 


Nominations:  Numerous  Army  nominations  were 
received.  1  _        ,  ,««„„ 

I  Poget   S  12209-S  12210 

Record  Votes:  Two  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Page$  S  12198,   S  1220J 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  4:19  p.m.  until  noon  Friday,  August  25,  when 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10738,  defense  appropriations, 
will  be  considered  as  soon  as  the  House  has  acted  there- 
on. If  S.  1467,  highway  beautification,  is  reported  today 
It  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  on  Friday. 


Committee  Meetings 


Paget  S  12207,   S  12209 


{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  met  in 
executive  session  to  mark  up  H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  appro 
priations  for  independent  offices,  and  die  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  but  did  not  concliule 
action  thereon,  and  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATIONS— D.C.        j 

Comrnittee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  continued 
its  hearings  on  H.R.  8569,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  receiving  testimony  from  Chief 
Judge  Morris  Miller,  D.C.  Juvenile  Court;  Deputy  Chief 
John  F.  Ryan,  Commander  of  the  Youth  Division, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department;  Miss  Winifred  G. 
Thompson,  Director,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  other  officials  of  the  D.C.  government. 

NOMINATIONS  I 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  nominations  of  Dr.  John  F.  Kincaid,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology,  and  Joseph  W.  Bardett,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  nominees  were  present  to  testify  and  answer  ques- 
tions on  their  own  behalf. 


Gallantry  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP   OEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  was  witness  to  an  example  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  Intrepidity  In  action  of  our 
forces  In  Vietnam  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  presented,  posthumously,  to 
S.  Sgt.  Jimmy  G.  Stewart  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  To  his  widow,  Mrs.  Gertrand  H. 
Stewart,  1833  Gardiner  Drive,  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  his  family  this  Is  a  tangible 
expression  of  this  Nation's  appreciation 
for  his  service  and  recognition  of  his 
supreme  sacrifice.  As  a  member  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile,  which 
had  its  origination  at  Fort  Bermlng,  Ga., 
Sergeant  Stewart  demonstrated  loyalty 
and  determination  beyond  that  required 
of  any  soldier. 

Officially  representing  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  in  his  remarks  this 
morning  expressed  the  gratitude  and 
pride  of  our  Nation  in  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart: 

RniARKs  BY  Secretary  or  the  Army  Stanley 
B.  Resor,  Posthumous  Award  or  Medal  of 
Honor,    to    S.    Sgt.    Jimmy    G.    Stewart, 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 
Mrs.    Stewart,    Mrs.    Stltt,    Distinguished 
Guests:  I  am  honored  today  to  represent  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  bestowing 
the  Medal  of  Honor  upon  an  American  sol- 
dier who  gave  his  life  heroically  for  his  coun- 
try. Staff  Sergeant  Jimmy  G.  Stewart,  whom 
we  honor  today,  was  one  of  those  rare  In- 
(ilTiduals.  so  completely  devoted  to  duty,  that 
he  willingly  laid  down  his  own  life  so  that 
others  might  live. 

In  November  1963,  Staff  Sergeant  Stewart 
Joined  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division.  This  was 
the  test  division  which  tested  and  proved  the 
airmobile  concept  which  has  played  such  an 
Important  i>art  In  the  Army's  operations  In 
Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Stewart  stayed  on  with  the  divi- 
sion when,  in  July  1965,  it  was  reconstituted 
»8  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile.  In 
August  1965,  he  deployed  with  the  division  to 
Vietnam,  and  served  with  It  until  hla 
untimely  death. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  deployed  directly 
to  the  2nd  Corps  Area  in  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  was  threatening  to  split 
South  Vietnam  along  the  Plelku-Ankhe-Qui 
Nhon  axis.  At  the  time  of  the  division's  ar- 
rival In  Vietnam,  nearly  half  of  the  popu- 
tatioii  of  the  2nd  Corps  Area  was  under  Viet 
Cong  domination.  Today  89%  of  that  popu- 
lation Is  under  control  of  South  Vietnam  and 
its  AlUee.  In  August  1965  70%  of  the  rice  land 
in  the  2nd  Corps  Area  waa  under  Viet  Cong 
control.  Today  95%  of  the  rice  land  Is  under 
control  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
'^  years  ago  none  of  the  Important  high- 
ways could  be  used  unless  a  major  military 
«ort  was  lavmched  to  open  one,  for  a  limited 
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nvunber  of  days  for  a  specific  purpose.  ToAa.y 
90%  of  the  important  roads  are  open.  Two 
years  ago  almost  none  of  the  railroads  were 
In  operation.  Today  63%  of  railroads,  or  226 
miles,  are  repaired  and  In  use. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
2nd  Corps  Area  In  the  last  two  years  Is  In 
large  part  due  to  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  division  of  which  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  was  a  member.  It  reflects  the  sacri- 
fice and  devotion  of  the  many  fine  Americans 
who  have  served  In  this  division  throughout 
this  period.  In  time  of  war  sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice are  not  equal.  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  2nd  Corps  Area  reflects 
particularly  the  extra  sacrifice  and  extra 
service  which  have  been  displayed  by  those 
unusual  individuals  who,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  combat,  have  responded 
with  unusual  qualities  of  leadership  and 
self-sacrifice.  Sergeant  Stewart  was  one  of 
these. 

His  selfless  acts  of  courage  are  an  example 
from  which  we  may  all  draw  inspiration  and 
courage.  His  heroism  has  earned  him  a  right- 
ful place  among  our  Nation's  most  honored 
soldiers.  It  Is  Indeed  fitting,  (fcerefore,  that 
we  should  recognize  his  extraordinary  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty  by  bestowing  upon 
him  posthumously  the  Nation's  highest 
award  for  valor. 


Cooperation  Is  Key  to  Meeting:  Hygrade 
Shutdown  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
day  in  the  life  of  a  community  and  all 
of  Its  people  when  a  major  industry  is 
forced  by  changing  circumstances  to 
close  its  operations  in  that  community. 

Such  was  the  case  in  Indianapolis  last 
year  when  it  was  decided  that  the  ven- 
erable Hygrade  Poods  Corp.  packing 
plant  could  no  longer  operate  In  view 
of  changes  in  livestock  procurement. 

What  could  have  been  a  personal  dis- 
aster for  the  2,000  employees  who  would 
have  been  out  of  work  was  averted  by 
the  foresight,  planning  and  cooperation 
of  the  firm,  the  Indiana  State  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  full  campaign  of  placement,  re- 
training, basic  education,  counseling,  job 
development,  and  relocation  assistance 
has  reduced  the  number  active  applica- 
tions in  the  EJmployment  Service  flies  to 
375.  Many  of  the  former  nnployees  also 
were  able  to  find  better  paying  jobs  as  a 
result  of  the  assistance. 

This  story  of  a  shutdown  that  was  not 
a  disaster,  told  in  the  June  issue  of  the  • 
Employment  Service  Review,  follows: 


Operation    Htgradz:     The    Anatomy     or    a 

Shutdown 
(By  George  O.  Vaughan  and  Keith  Collins)" 
"The  company  has  exhausted  every  poB- 
slbiuty  In  its  efforts  to  continue  this  op«u- 
tlon,  but  changes  that  have  taken  place  In 
livestock  procurement  and  the  meatpacking 
industry  no  longer  make  It  commercially 
feasible  to  maintain  the  laj-ge  Indianapolis 
plant." 

To  the  2,000  employeee  of  the  Indianapolis 
plant  of  the  Hygrade  Pood  Products  Corp 
this  announcement  last  year  came  as  a  shock' 
DlsbeUef  was  felt  throughout  the  dty  where 
the  meatpacking  plant  had  operated  continu- 
ously since  Samuel  Kingan  founded  the  busi- 
ness  104   years  before. 

In  contrast  to  the  pubHc  expression  of 
alarm  shown  by  all  segments  of  the  South 
Bend  community  at  the  Ume  of  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown  In  1963,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  of  apathy  In  Indianapolis  after  the 
iniUal  surprise.  Community  response  was 
tempered  by  the  city's  low  rate  of  unem- 
ployment which  was  only  about  2  percent,  an 
awareness  that  many  employers  had  unfilled 
Job  openings  and  were  hiring,  and  the  fact 
that  the  layoff  was  to  occur  some  3  months 
after  the  announcement  of  the  closing  The 
Impact  of  a  2.000  layoff  In  an  area  where 
440,000  were  employed  was  not  as  devastat- 
ing a  blow  as  was  the  sudden  idleness  of  6  000 
workers  In  South  Bend's  90,000  labor  force 
even  though  the  distress  of  the  individual 
worker  was  no  less. 

Staff  members  of  the  Indiana  State  Em- 
ployment Service  recognized  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  within  minutes  after 
the  public  announcement  were  in  contact 
with  local  Hygrade  ofBcials.  The  first  of  many 
meetings  between  company,  union,  and  Em- 
ployment Service  representatives  was  ar- 
ranged and  held  2  days  later  at  the  B6  ad- 
ministrative office.  Present  were  company 
representatives  from  the  home  office  In 
Detroit  and  Indianapolis,  officials  of  both  the 
International  and  Local  No.  17  of  the  United 
Packing  House  Workers,  and  administrative 
and  local  office  Employment  Service  person- 
nel. Company  and  union  representatives 
agreed  that  the  Employment  Service  should 
be  responsible  for  assisting  Hygrade  workers 
in  finding  other  employment.  Both  approved 
of  a  leaflet  prepared  by  the  ES  to  give  work- 
ers information  they  would  need  In  their 
switch  to  new  work. 

Actions  taken  between  that  initial  meet- 
ing on  May  25  and  the  plant  closing  on  Au- 
gust 21  were  team  efforts,  with  the  \mlon, 
the  company,  and  the  Employment  Service 
all   participating   to  the  fullest  extent. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  was  that  a  fuU- 
servlce  branch  office  would  be  established  at 
the  Hygrade  plant  as  soon  as  possible  to 
take  work  re^trations  and  make  referrals 
to  training  and  Jobs.  The  responsibiUty  for 
this  operation  was  assigned  to  the  Industrial 
and  Service  office.  lis  did  not  have  all  the 
manpower  needed,  so  additional  staff  were 
drawn  from  other  IndlanapolU  offices. 

EXPERIENCED    INTERVIEWEaS 

Care  was  taken  to  select  experienced  per- 
sonnel. ES  officials  felt  that  Interviewers 
should  not  depend  upon  the  self-appUcatlon 


>  George  G.  Vaughn  is  Indianapolis  Area 
Manager  arUl  Keith  CoUina  is  Assistant  Chief 
Indiana  State  Employment  Service. 
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process  but  ahould  take  complete  applica- 
tions Ln  order  to  get  full  work  blstorlea  of 
each  employee.  Many  had  little  education, 
about  200  were  Illiterate,  and  their  average 
age  waa  45.  Interviewers  were  Instructed  to 
discuss  fully  the  prcspect«  of  securing  new 
employment,  to  explore  the  need  for  train- 
ing, and,  above  all,  to  make  each  one  under- ^ 
stand  that  the  Employment  Service  would 
do  everything  possible  to  help  him  in  secur- 
ing new  employment. 

The  company  turned  over  three  adjoining 
rooms  for  use  as  the  ES  office  and  installed 
additional  telephones.  The  office  was  opened 
on  June  7.  By  the  end  of  the  week,  staff 
were  taking  applications  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  100  per  day.  Judged  by  the  old  time 
factor  standard,  this  was  not  a  good  record, 
but  allowing  time  for  the  interviewers  and 
the  workers  to  talk  was  extremely  impor- 
tant to  them  and  to  the  ES.  Many  of  the 
employees  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  that 
they  were  losing  their  Jobe.  They  were  not 
ready  to  make  decisions,  but  the  fact  that 
someone  was  willing  to  discuss  their  future 
seemed  to  help. 

During  the  first  3  weeks,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  applications  were  bandied,  the  branch 
wa«  staffed  with  a  supervisor,  10  experienced 
interviewers,  and  a  counselor  to  discuss  pos- 
sible training  courses.  As  volume  declined 
the  staff  was  reduced.  Some  applications 
were  taken  each  day  until  the  plant  closed. 
Some  200  of  the  employees  did  not  register 
until  after  the  actual  closing  on  August  21. 
This  waa  partly  because  it  had  been  expected 
that  some  300  workers  would  be  retained 
for  a  warehoiise  operation.  This  has  not 
developed,  but  in  January  1967  about  100 
persons  were  stlU  employed  in  the  dry  sau- 
sage operations. 

A  breakdown  of  the  1,542  work  registra- 
tions taken  before  the  plant  closed  is  shown 
In  the  table  above. 

The  union  strongly  backed  the  idea  of 
vocational  training.  As  the  table  shows,  579 
of  the  individuals  registering  indicated  they 
would  consider  training.  Interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  more  than  30  vocational  areas. 
A  request  waa  made  for  additional  MDTA 
fAinds.  A  special  allocation  of  funds  was 
made  available  to  cover  300  training  slots 
In  19  different  vocational  areas.  The  course 
Included  basic  education,  provided  through 
a  special  grant  under  title  II  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

All  of  the  579  applicants  who  indicated 
an  interest  in  training  were  interviewed 
again,  but  only  203  accepted  referral  to 
training.  To  date,  39  have  completed  their 
courses  and  are  employed  (30  are  in  training- 
related  Jobs).  There  are  sUll  115  In  Uaining. 
Seventy-three  of  the  trainees  had  basic  edu- 
cation according  to  the  individual  need  as 
weU  as  the  vocational  training.  Most  of  those 
who  dropped  out  of  MDTA  classes  did  so  to 
accept  full-time  employment. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  plant,  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  agreed  to  allow  25  work- 
ers to  request  a  reduction  from  40  to  20  hours 
of  work  weekly  so  they  might  enroll  In  train- 
ing while  still  employed.  This  permitted  them 
to  complete  a  good  portion  of  the  training 
with  little  loss  of  income  before  their  ulti- 
mate layoff. 

Placement  activities  began  on  June  14. 
Copies  of  all  orders  in  the  Indianapolis  area 
offices  were  made  available  to  the  branch 
office.  Many  employers  called  the  Hygrade 
company  and  were  referred  to  the  placement 
tntervlewera.  The  company  agreed  that  any 
worker  called  by  the  ES  office  for  an  Inter- 
view or  to  apply  for  a  Job  could  do  so  with- 
out loss  of  pay  for  the  time  he  waa  off  work 
if  the  Hygrade  personnel  office  was  informed 
beforehand.  Even  so.  the  acceptance  of  re- 
ferrals to  other  Jobs  was  slow  during  tlie 
first  6  or  8  weeks. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  see  that  the  best 
possible  Job  openings  were  made  available 
to  the  Hygrade  workere.  Positive  recruitment 
waa  provided  at  the  branch  office  for  both 


local  and  out-of-area  firms.  Placement  rep- 
resentatives in  the  downtown  Industrial  and 
Service  ard  Comjtnercial  and  Professional 
offices  spent  most  of  their  time  developing 
Job  openings  specifically  tot  Hygrade  people. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Director,  ad- 
ministrative office  analysts  made  a  complete 
study  of  the  Jobs  in  the  Hygrade  plant  to 
relate  their  characteristics  to  Jobs  in  other 
industrial  areas. 


Total       Mil*       Femal« 


Age: 

2Uo41ytars 732 

4bto65ytafs 810 

Education: 

8  grades  or  fewer 679 

Some  high  school  -. 495 

High  scho«l  graduation 368 

Veterans 232 

Minority  group 573 

Willing  to  relocate 251 

Interested  in  ttaining 579 


645 

87 

652 

158 

578 

101 

411 

84 

308 

60 

231 

1 

548 

25 

231 

40 

505 

74 

A    SEMEDT    IS   SOUGHT 

When  reports  came  to  the  local  office  from 
prospective  employers  that  Hygrade  people 
failed  to  face  reality,  preferred  to  ignore  their 
Imminent  Job  loss,  and  refused  referrals  to 
training  or  to  new  Jobs,  a  remedy  was  sought 
to  counteract  and  change  these  attitudes. 
Some  Hygrade  workers  appeared  unwilling 
to  accept  offers  of  employment  paying  lees 
than  they  had  been  receiving.  Some  conveyed 
the  impression  that  employers  in  the  com- 
munity owed  them  Jobs.  The  appearance  and 
manners  of  others  were  much  less  than  de- 
sirable, several  employers  commented. 

To  be  of  more  service  to  the  large  number 
of  individuals  involved,  the  Elmployment 
Service  section  started  group  counseling  ses- 
sions in  the  union  hall.  The  similarity  of  the 
problems  seemed  suitable  for  the  application 
of  group  dynamics  in  discussions  led  by 
trained  counselors  who  could  assist  the  in- 
dividuals to  better  understand  their  prob- 
lems and  to  plan  possible  courses  of  action. 
Many  were  older  persons,  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  with  limited  education.  Some 
possessed  no  work  skill  other  than  the  ability 
to  dismember  a  beef  carcass.  Most  had  no 
recent  experience  in  seeking  employment. 

"Group  feelings"  were  developed.  Coun- 
selors and  participants  wore  self-adhesive 
tags  bearing  their  first  names.  The  counselors 
removed  their  suit  coats,  and  (when  not  lead- 
ing the  discussion)  sat  In  the  "circle"  of  ap- 
plicants. Two  role-playing  skits  were  used  by 
the  counselors,  one  emphasizing  mistakes  in 
the  Job  search  Interview  and  the  other  show- 
ing effective  approach  and  self-presentation. 
These  were  followed  by  a  discussion  period. 
Pictorial  cards  were  displayed  and  employed 
as  visual  aids  to  encourage  group  response. 
A  total  of  434  persons  attended  the  3-week 
sessions  In  groups  ranging  from  6  to  33. 

Of  the  group  counseling,  the  Hygrade  In- 
dustrial Relations  Director  said,  "The  project 
was  very  helpful  from  a  practical  sense  and 
gave  our  employees  a  definite  psychological 
lift." 

The  chief  steward  of  the  local  union  wrote, 
"Our  older  workers  came  to  grips  with  re- 
ality. This  was  a  Job  that  could  only  have 
been  done  by  trained  people:  It  was  beyond 
our  ability."  He  added,  "You  have  earned  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  2,000  members  and 
their  families." 

The  Hygrade  workers  proved  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  the  local  area.  Recruitment  ef- 
forts by  outside  employers  were  unsuccessful, 
although  the  Jobs  offered  and  the  pay  rates 
were  comparable  to  Hygrade's.  In  fact.  Hy- 
grade had  90  Jobs  at  plants  In  other  localities 
where  the  workers  could  have  exercised 
"bumping  rights"  under  terms  of  their  union 
contract.  Only  five  did  so,  and  all  returned 
to  the  Indianapolis  area  In  less  than  2  weeks. 
Although  350  workers  originally  indicated 
they  would  move,  they  later  changed  their 
minds.  Many  owned  their  own  homes.  Others 


had  spouses  employed  locally.  Some  were 
willing  to  accept  less  pay  to  remain  in  th« 
Indianapolis  area. 

Despite  all  problems,  more  than  1,000  work- 
ers had  been  given  selection  Interviews  by  the 
time  the  plant  closed.  There  had  been  672 
referrals  resulting  in  139  placements.  About 
200  workers  had  foimd  Jobs  for  themselves. 

PtACEMENTS    ARK    VABIED 

The  placements  covered  many  Industries 
and  a  variety  of  vocational  areas.  Probably 
the  most  unusual  placement  was  of  a  45.! 
year-old  man  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
meatcutter  for  16  years.  The  Interviewer  dis- 
covered that  he  spoke  Spanish  fluently  and 
had  had  2  years  of  college.  A  Job  was  devel- 
oped through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  staff 
with  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
needing  an  employee  with  this  background. 
He  was  accepted  on  the  Job  at  a  salary  of 
$9,200  per  annum  and  began  work  Auexist  1 
1966. 

Six  months  after  the  plant  closed,  there 
were  only  376  active  applications  in  the  ES 
files.  Many  of  the  applicants  were  in  the  older 
age  group  and  had  the  least  education.  Al- 
most all  had  been  offered  one  or  more  refer- 
rals to  available  Jobs,  but  for  some  reason 
had  refused  the  referral  or  the  offer  of  em- 
ployment. The  Indiana  State  Employment 
Service  had  made  1.418  referrals  of  Hygrade 
workers  and  completed  452  placements.  An- 
other 115  were  currently  enrolled  in  MDTA 
classes. 

While  the  Hygrade  project  is  not  finished, 
the  results  so  far  demonstrate  that  labor! 
management,  and  government  can  cooperate 
completely  In  situations  such  as  this.  Several 
times  considerable  tension  developed  be- 
tween imion  and  management  during  nego- 
tiations, but  both  continued  to  cooperate 
with  the  Indiana  State  Employment  Service 
toward  the  common  goal  of  finding  employ- 
ment for  the  workers. 


U  Vietnam  Escalator  Works,  Why  Did  the 
Edsel  Go  Down? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  califosnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augiist  24.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  reading  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  I  came  across  a  column  by 
Art  Buchwald  which  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  find  entertaining  and,  hope- 
fully, educational  as  well. 

The  article  follows: 

If  Vietnam  Escalator  Works.  Why  Did  the 

Edsel  Go  Down? 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

We  were  sitting  around  discussing  the  war 
in  Vietnam  the  other  night  when  somebody 
remembered  that  our  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Robert  McNamara,  used  to  work  for  the  Ford 
Company. 

Then  somebody  else  said,  "I  wonder  what 
would  have  hap{>ened  if  Ford  continued 
making  the  Edsel  motor  car?" 

This  Is  what  we  decided  could  have  hap- 
pened : 

The  year  the  Edsel  came  out  a  high-level 
conference  was  called.  The  vice  president  in 
charge  of  sales  made  his  report.  "Sir,  we 
might  as  well  face  it.  The  Edsel  is  a  bomb. 
We  can't  sell  enough  of  them  to  pay  for  one 
advertising  spot  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show. 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  our  losses  and  get 
out." 

"Wait   a  minute,"   a   board   member  said, 
"If  the  Edsel  falls,  the  Ford  might  fall,  tSea 
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the  Mercury,  and  then  finally  the  Continen- 
tal. PsychologlcaUy  this  would  be  the  great- 
est victory  General  Motors  could  possibly 
achieve,  and  our  prestige  In  the  motor  In- 
dustry would  be  impaired  forever.  We've  got 
too  much  at  stake  for  ijs  to  stop  the  Edsel 
now." 

•I  disagree  with  you,  sir.  I  think  we  made 
8  mistake  and  should  admit  it." 

"Balderdash.  The  solution  Is  to  pour  in 
more  men  and  money.  Surely,  with  all  our 
resources  we  can  make  the  EdJsel  a  big  suc- 
cess, and  we  will  show  General  Motors  once 
and  for  all  that  if  Pord  makes  a  commitment 
to  a  car  It  will  keep  It." 
"What's  your  plan,  sir?" 
"Let's  send  in  our  top  engineers  and  de- 
velop the  best  car  money  can  buy." 

A  year  later  the  high-level  group  stared 
glumly  at  the  sales  figiires.  "Sir,  as  you  can 
see,  we  only  sold  43  cars  this  year.  The  peo- 
ple Just  won't  buy  the  Edsel.  It's  not  their 
kind  of  car.  Let's  get  out  before  it's  too  late." 
"We  cant  Just  get  out.  WeVe  got  50,000 
workers  committed  to  making  a  successful 
car  and  we'd  be  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
world  If  we  quit  now.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  with  the  Edsel  management  team.  Let's 
change  the  management,  send  in  another 
76,000  workers,  add  an  additional  »30  million, 
and  we're  bound  to  have  a  winner  on  our 
hands." 

A  year  later  the  same  group  met  to  hear 
the  news  that  only  23  Bdsels  had  been  sold 
But  one  of  the  top-flight  executives,  who 
bad  Just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Edsel 
factory,  was  optimistic. 

"It  may  take  more  time  than  we  thought," 
he  said,  "but  progress  is  being  made.  'We 
have  to  concentrate  harder  on  the  customers 
to  win  them  over  before  well  see  any  results 
on  the  sales  charts.  Our  industrial  IntelU- 
gence  division  says  that  General  Motors  is 
hurting  badly  and  that  with  each  new  Edsel 
coming  off  the  production  line,  their  morale 
la  sinking  to  a  new  low.  This  is  no  time  to 
let  up  I  propose  we  pour  In  another  125.000 
workers  and  $50  million  additional  funds. 
GM  must  be  made  to  realize  that  their  hard- 
sell tactics  won't  pay  off." 

Three  years  later,  with  550,000  workers  on 
the  producUon  Une  and  a  billion  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  car.  only  one  Edsel  was  sold— to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
"What  do  we  do  now?"  someone  asked. 
"I  think   we   should    stop   making   FV>rds 
Mercurys,    Thunderblrds    and    Continentals 
and  put  aU  our  resoupcee  Into  the  Edsel   Our 
engineers  say  that  all  they  need  Is  260  000 
more  workers   and    another   bUUon   doll'ars 
and  they'll   have   General   Motors   on   their 
knees" 
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When  we  all  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  a  time  to  be 

That  we  are  forced  to  think  for,  fight  for 

work  few,  ' 

The  slgnatiire  of  high  honor 
WUl  belong  to  you,  your  name,  the  memory 

of  you. 

n 
A.  Philip  Randolph 
He  walked  our  American  cities, 
He  saw,  he  knew  our  American  earth. 
He  walked,  he  saw.  as  proud  as  the  proudest 

man 
He  lived  long  years. 
Years  given  for  the  greatest  aim 
That  we  can  hold  as  ours,  our  own. 
Long  years  given  to  struggle 
For  the  liberation  of  mankind. 

ni 
A  man  tall,  but  not  too  tall 
For  his  purity  of  dignity 
A  man  of  character 

With  greatness  that  can  grow  across  the  years 
That  yet  must  oome. 
And  must  be  won, 
A  man  not  fully  recognized 
In  his  living  years. 
But,  and  but  again. 
How  could  greatness 
When  he  was  living 
What  is  yet  to  be? 


There  were  a  few.  they  knew  him 

For  what  he  was, 

A  man  whose  end  dictated  a  life  made  brave 

A  courageous,  walking  vision 

Flesh  and  blood,  dreams  and  faith 

Compounded  Into  the  uncorrupted  vision 

Of  what  men  can  be. 

And  what  men  should  be. 

v 
He  was  tall 
And  even  his  dignity 
Was  a  proud  kindness 
And  honor  of  the  soul. 

A^Phillp  Randolph,  a  leader  of  his  people 
Whose  manly  cleanliness  of  spirit  ' 

Has  become  an  example 
Of  the  future  he  pursues 

A  man  who  walked  the  corridors  of  history 
In  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  courage 
And  his  faith  that  Justice 
For  black  and  white  and  all 
Is  new  in  the  greatness 
Of  its  envy  of  what  must  be. 

VI 


He  is  a  comrade 
He  Is  a  comrade  of  yesterday. 
And  he  Is  a  comrade  of  today. 
And  he  Is  a  comrade  of  tomorrow. 


To    Philip   Randolph 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

«,.^'  ^y^^-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  renowned 
author,  James  T.  FarreU,  has  composed  a 
moving  poem  to  A.  Philip  Randolph,  it  is 
a  tribute  which  I  urge  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  enjoy: 

To  Philip  Randolph 

( By  James  T.  Parrell ) 
^Ulp  Randolph,  this  Is  a  poem  to  you. 
ft>r  1  write  to  tell  you  now 
In  affection  and  in  comradeship, 
T^t  I  think,  I  believe 
^t  in  your  me,  and  with  your  Ufe 
»our  name  has  grown  into  syllables  of 
imperishable  honor. 


vri 


Phil,  I  salute  you. 

My  hand. 

The  affection  of  my  heart 

The  Judgment  of  my  mind 

And  solidarity 

In  dedication  to  the  goal  of  goals. 

We  have  marched. 

We  marched  to  do  our  share 

For  the  day,  the  Ume 

Of  the  solidarity  of  the  centuries. 


The  Tonkin  Gulf  Reiolntion,  and  'The 
American  Purpose" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
oays  ago  I  joined  with  a  number  of  other 
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RepubUcan  colleagues,  under  the  leader- 
ship ofthe  able  gentleman  from  lUlnoia 
tMr.  PiNDLEY],  in  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  review  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  the 
so-called  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of 
1964— which  has  recently  become  the 
focal  point  for  both  public  and  congres- 
sional reconsideration  of  how  we  got 
Into  war  In  Vietnam  in  the  first  place 
what  we  are  fighting  for  there,  and  how 
might  we  eventually  get  out. 

That  resolution  has  attracted  some 
attention,  although  not  so  much  as  it 
might  have  if  hearings  had  not  gotten 
underway  in  the  other  body,  in  its  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  looking  into 
the  broader  questions  of  whether  or  not 
the  President  has  committed  this  Nation 
to  conflict  in  Vietnam  without  sufficient 
legal  authority  for  doing  so. 

Those  hearings  have  kicked  off  a  most 
Interesting  constitutional  debate  which 
I  do  feel  Is  a  useful  thing— though  there 
are  surely  those  who  may  feel  otherwise 
Including,  quite  possibly,  the  President 
himself.  I  feel  they  are  useful — as  hear- 
ings on  the  Findley  resolution  would  also 
be  here  on  the  House  side— in  that  there 
is  great  uneasiness  about  our  situation 
in  Vietnam,  and  great  uncertainty  con- 
cerning our  purposes  there;  an  uneasi- 
ness and  uncertainty  that  pervades  the 
country,  despite  all  the  President's  ef- 
forts, and  has  contributed  to  an  uncom- 
fortably querulous  mood  among  our  con- 
stituents and  even  among  ourselves. 

That  mood — and  its  corollary,  a  new 
form  of  isolationism  full,  I  believe,  of 
potential  hazard  on  its  own— has  rather 
obviously  been  present  here  these  past 
few  days  as  this  House  has  been  debat- 
ing the  annual  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  of  which  not  much  may  be  felt  be- 
fore the  night  is  over.  It  is  an  imder- 
standable  mood,  considering  our  expe- 
rience In  Vietnam  and  our  failure  to 
develop  any  sort  of  consensus  as  to  how 
we  might  break  out  of  our  present 
dilemma  there;  but  It  is  also  a  mood 
that  belies  the  kind  of  world  we  must  live 
on  in,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it 
would  be  useful  to  go  back  to  the  begin- 
nings  of  our  Vietnamese  experience 

insofar  as  they  were  ever  formalized— 
to  see  If,  out  of  doing  so,  we  could  not 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  our 
objectives,  changing  them  somewhat  if 
they  now  seem  wrong,  and,  more  im- 
portantly, also  to  see  If  this  kind  of  re- 
view produce  for  us  all — as  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  needs  it  badly— some  better 
unification  of  our  national  will  than  we 
now  enjoy. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley]  pre- 
sented what  I  felt  to  be  a  most  penetrat- 
ing and  useful  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other 
body— a  statement  that  I  believe  has  al- 
ready appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Without  here  repeat- 
ing his  line  of  reasoning,  he  suggested 
that  there  has  been  something  less  than 
a  full  compliance  with  constitutional 
procedures  with  respect  to  our  gradual 
involvement  in  Vietnam  and  stated  that 
because  of  this 
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The  great  lasua  of  Vietnam — In  all  Ita 
▼exing  oomplexlty — ba«  never  been  placed  on 
tb*  great  anvil  ot  democracy  where  major 
poller  declalona  have  traditionally  been 
hammered  out. 

I  fully  agree — and  I  further  concur 
that  It  Is  not  too  late  to  try  to  do  this, 
even  now.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  my 
other  coUeagues  have,  quite  properly, 
asked  me  what  did  we  hope  to  gain  from 
this  sort  of  a  review,  starting  with  that 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  as  the  "begin- 
nings" of  Vietnam.  I  have  attempted  to 
answer  them  as  best  I  could,  but  by 
coincidence  I  have  now  seen  some  possi- 
bly even  better  answers  presented  by  the 
distinguished  former  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Erwln  D. 
Canham.  in  his  column  in  that  paper  on 
August  22  and — imder  leave  to  do  so — I 
now  Include  that  column,  entitled  "The 
American  Purpose,"  for  the  consideration 
of  my  coUeagues: 

Trs  American  Posposk 
(By  Erwln  D.  Canban) 

A  dispute  over  powers  and  policies  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  the  United 
States  Senate  will  do  little  good  just  now.  It 
will  not  help  to  bring  peace  In  Vietnam.  But 
It  should  b«  possible  to  redefine  American 
policies  In  terms  on  which  most  of  Congress 
would  agree,  and  which  would  help  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  has  been  stretched  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Indeed.  It  has  been 
used  to  defend  policies  which  the  admin- 
istration Itself  would  never  have  dreamed 
feasible  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Secretary 
Rusk  stated  In  my  hearing  a  few  months 
ago  that  If  anybody  has  told  him  earlier  that 
we  would  have  been  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam as  we  were  then  doing,  he  would  have 
regarded  it  as  an  Inconceivable  risk.  The 
chance  of  bringing  In  Communist  China 
would  have  been  much  too  great.  Today  the 
bombing  Is  far  more  venturesome. 

INTENT  STUOIB) 

The  literal  terms  of  the  Tonkon  Gulf  Re- 
solution would  permit  almost  anything.  "All 
necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed  at- 
tack" Is  a  phrase  which  much  of  the  Senate 
may  reget.  but  there  it  Is.  The  Intent  is 
something  else  again.  The  Senate  undoubt- 
edly had  In  mind  steps  to  resist  or  prevent 
further  Chinese  Communist  attacks  on 
American  warships.  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
who  vigorously  fought  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
solution In  the  Senate,  says  he  would  have 
opposed  it  had  he  known  it  would  be  used 
to  Justify  the  sending  of  American  ground 
troops  to  South  Vietnam  In  the  following 
year. 

Now  the  President  challenges  the  Senate 
to  repeal  the  resolution.  It  probably 
shouldn't  do  exactly  that.  But  It  could  bring 
Its  Intentions  up  to  date.  And  in  so  doing  it 
might  clear  the  air  for  the  effort  to  [»-omote 
peace  negotiations  which  many  hope  can 
follow  the  Vietnam  elections. 

AIM    CLARinSD 

A  point  the  Senate  might  make  clear  is 
that  the  United  States  does  not  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  government  of  North  Vietnam.  The 
sole  American  purpose  Is  to  prevent  North 
Vietnamese  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam.  Moscow  in  particular  wl^&hee 
clear  reassurance  on  this  point  North  Viet- 
nam Is  a  member  of  the  Oommunlst  brother- 
hood. It  Is  being  attacked  by  the  world*  most 
powerful  military  force.  The  credibility  of 
Conmiunl«t  »olUlarlty  would  be  at  stake  if 
Moscow  ever  seemed  to  abandon  Hanoi. 

Second,  the  Senate  might  affirm  American 
Intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Asian  main- 
land Ju«t  as  soon  as  the  protection  erf  South 
Vietnam  is  assured.  This  may  be  a  Uttle  hard 


to  make  persuasive  In  the  face  at  the  fan- 
tastic investments  in  beses  azxl  mUltarjr 
headquarters  the  United  States  oontinuea  to 
make  in  Vietnam.  But  the  Amedcan  tax- 
payers would  be  the  fli»t  to  write  off  their 
investment  If  tt  got  them  out  of  the  open- 
ended  involvement  now  prevailing.  With- 
drawal might  take  several  years,  but  the  com- 
mitment would  be  the  main  thing. 

TI.N.    BOLE   SEEN 

Third,  the  Senate  might  also  clarify  Amer- 
ican wlUlngnese  to  return  to  the  Geneva 
Agreement  terms,  and  envisage  a  free  deci- 
sion by  the  Vietnamese  on  ultimate  unifica- 
tion. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  might  express  the  de- 
sire to  see  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  guaranteed 
In  future  by  the  United  Nations,  and  by  Asian 
powers  themselvee,  with  the  United  States 
taking  a  less  dominant  role. 

Many  of  these  points  are  tn  executive 
rather  than  legislative  prerogative.  There- 
fore the  new  Senate  resolution  should  be  oo- 
ordlnated  with  a  presidential  statement  of 
policy.  Such  a  Jcrfnt  document  could  deeply 
impress  world  opinion.  It  oould  facUltate 
peace  negotiations.  It  could  bring  together 
hawks  and  doves  in  terms  of  ultimate  objec- 
tives. 

There  Is  deep  concern  in  the  United  States 
over  Vietnam,  and  a  certain  amount  of  blt- 
temeee,  but  there  Is  less  fundamental  differ- 
ence over  th«  long-run  purposes  of  American 
policy  than  appears.  Many  of  these  ooxild  be 
resolved  in  terms  of  a  major  peace  offensive 
by  the  United  States. 
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Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Retor,  Posthumoat  Award  of  Medial 
of  Honor  to  S.  Sgt.  Jimmy  G.  Stewart, 
August  24,  1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
joint  with  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  and 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brinkley]  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Sgt.  Jimmy  G.  Stewart,  and  to  his 
widow  and  family.  It  is  men  like  Sergeant 
Stewart  who.  through  their  supreme  sac- 
rifice, make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

It  was  a  humbling  experience  to  attend 
the  ceremony  in  which  the  Medal  of 
Honor  was  awarded  posthumously  to 
Sergeant  Stewart.  His  sacrifice  is  a  man- 
date to  us  to  give  our  best  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world.  If  we  succeed,  then  Ser- 
geant Stewart  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

I  am  privileged  to  submit  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Stanley  R.  Resor,  at  the  ceremony  this 
morning : 

Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Stitt,  Distinguished 
Guests,  I  am  honored  today  to  represent  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  In  bestowing 
the  Medal  of  Honor  upon  an  American 
soldier  who  gave  his  life  heroically  for  his 
country.  Staff  Sergeant  Jimmy  G.  Stewart, 
whom  we  honor  today,  was  one  of  those 
rare  Individuals,  so  completely  devoted  to 
duty,  that  he  willingly  laid  down  his  own 
life  so  that  others  might  Uve. 

In  NoVfember  1963,  Staff  Sergeant  Stewart 
joined  the  11th  Air  Assault  Division.  This 
was  the  test  division  which  tested  and  proved 


the  airmobile  concept  which  has  played  such 
an  Important  part  in  the  Army's  operations 
In  Vietnam. 

Sergeant  Stewart  stayed  on  with  the  dlvi- 
Blon  when.  In  July  1966,  it  was  reconstituted 
as  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  Airmobile  in 
August  1965,  he  deployed  with  the  division 
to  Vietnam,  and  served  with  it  unui  his 
untimely  death. 

The  1st  Cavalry  Division  deployed  directly 
to  the  2nd  Corps  Area  in  Vietnam  at  a  time 
when  the  enemy  was  threatening  to  split 
South  Vietnam  along  the  Plelku-Ankhe-Qm 
Nhon  axis.  At  the  time  of  the  division  s  ar- 
rival in  Vietnam,  nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  2nd  Corps  Area  was  under  Viet 
Cong  domination.  Today  89%  of  that  popula- 
tion is  under  control  of  South  Vietnam  and 
lU  Allies.  In  August  1965  70%  of  the  rice 
land  In  the  2nd  Corps  Area  was  under  Viet 
Cong  control.  Today  95%  of  the  rice  land  is 
under  control  of  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Two  years  ago  none  of  the  Impor- 
tant highways  could  be  used  unless  a  major 
military  effort  was  launched  to  open  one, 
for  a  limited  number  of  days  for  a  specific 
purpose.  Today  90%  of  the  Important  roads 
are  open.  Two  years  ago  almost  none  of  the 
railroads  were  in  operation.  Today  53%  of 
railroads,  or  236  mUes,  are  repaired  and  In 
use. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  In  the 
2nd  Corps  Area  in  the  last  two  years  Is  in 
large  fjart  due  to  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  the  division  of  which  Staff  Sergeant 
Stewart  was  a  member.  It  reflects  the  sacrlflce 
and  devotion  of  the  many  fine  Airericans 
who  have  served  In  this  division  throughout 
this  period.  In  time  of  war  sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice are  not  equal.  The  progress  which  haa 
been  made  tn  the  2nd  Corps  Area  reflects 
particularly  the  extra  sacrifice  and  extra  serv- 
ice which  have  been  displayed  by  those  un- 
usual individuals  who,  under  the  extraordi- 
nary demands  of  combat,  have  responded 
with  unusual  qualities  of  leadership  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Sergeant  Stewart  was  one  of  these. 

His  selfiess  acts  of  courage  are  an  example 
from  which  we  may  all  draw  Inspiration  and 
courage.  His  heroism  has  earned  him  a  right- 
ful place  among  our  Nation's  most  honored 
soldiers.  It  is  indeed  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  should  recognize  his  extrordinary  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  by  bestowing  upon  him 
posthumously  the  Nation's  highest  award  for 
valor. 


Tribute  to  the  Holt  Adoption  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  DELLENBACK 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  all  know,  the  Korean  conflict  had 
many  far-reaching  results.  There  were  a 
number  of  marriages  between  American 
servicemen  and  Korean  women  which 
resulted,  and  America  has  been  strength- 
ened by  the  resulting  infusion  of  this 
blood  from  a  hearty  and  courageous 
people. 

Another  lesser  known,  or  at  least 
lesser  talked  about,  result  was  the  un- 
fortunate fact  that  a  number  of  chil- 
dren were  born  of  unwed  Korean  moth- 
ers, fathered  by  members  of  our  Ameri- 
can Armed  Forces.  Shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea,  two 
citizens  of  my  State  of  Oregon,  Harry 
and  Bertha  Holt,  deeply  troubled  about 
these  children,  began  a  campaign  almost 
singlehandedly  to  seek  the  adoption  of 
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u  many  as  possible  of  these  children  by 
American  parents.  The  redtap>e  that 
needed  to  be  cut  was  voluminous  and  the 
road  was  long,  but  Harry  and  Bertha 
Holt  struggled  and  persuaded  and  cajoled 
and  fought  theh-  way  through  the  prob- 
lems and  succeeded  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

Today  some  3,900  of  these  children 
have   been    adopted;    3.481    have   been 
adopted  in  U.S.  homes,   five  in  other 
countries,  301  by  U.S.  mUitary  personnel 
and  193  in  Korean  homes  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  self-sacriflcing  work  of  Harry 
and  Bertha  Holt.   Aflaicted  with  heart 
trouble.  Harry  Holt  literaUy  gave  his  life 
in  this  work.  Upon  his  death.  Bertha  Holt 
picked  up  the  load,  and,  gathering  around 
her  a  group  of  interested  and  concerned 
and   dedicated    individuals,    have    gone 
forward  with  the  work  of  the  Holt  Adop- 
tion Agency.  This  work  is  at  present 
headed  up  by  Rev.  Jack  Adams,  himself 
the   son    of   former    Presbyterian    mis- 
sionaries to  Korea  and  a  tremendously 
able  and  dedicated  man. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  this  one 
additional  problem  which  faces  America 
It  is  a  problem  of  particular  heartbreak 
because  in   many  Asian  countries   the 
child   belong.s   to    the    father,   not   the 
mother,  and  lacking  a  father,  has  no 
family,  no  one  authorized  to  register  his 
birth.  Such  a  child  is.  therefore,  often 
demed  the  rights  of  schooling  and  later 
of  access  to  normal  employment.  Such 
an  Amerasian  child  often  becomes  in 
many  ways  a  stateles  person,  a  special 
kind  of  orphan,  condemned  to  anger  and 
bitterness  at  his  lot  and  prey   to  the 
temptation  to  run  in  the  company  of 
others  like  him,  anything  but  a  produc- 
tive member  of  society.  Often  these  chil- 

fow.^'^-.u'^^^'^"*^^  °'  ^eal  ability  and 
a^ent,  with  potential  for  at  least  normal 

»nrt  Tu?.  fi?""^  personality  development 
and  with  the  possibility  of  making  real 
contributions  to  society. 

I  commend  today,  Mr.  Speaker  the 
work  of  Harry  and  Bertha  Holtl-thI 
same  Bertha  Holt,  incidentally,  who  was 
^t  y«ir  chosen  as  the  American  Mother 

t^!  ^K^r^^  ^^^  Reverend  Adams  and 
those  who  have  gone  before  him  and  of 
ojers  like  these  individuals  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  basic  prob- 

S=n  '^'  ^  i^^  ""^^  Pubhcized  but 
critically  important  task. 


L  B,  J.'i  Forecait  of  War  Proving  Correct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

c^lhTSf^^^-  ^/-  ^P'^'^"-  I  ^'ish  to 
Mr  P  h  4^"^'°"  °^  '"y  colleagues  to  an 
lUlear^l^r°"^  F°^^y-  ^W^h  makes 
Wss^fT  ^  *  General  Westmoreland  and 


Mr.  Coffey  states  in  his  article  that  the 
latest  American  military  command  re- 
port indicates  that  the  enemy  is  suffering 
such  severe  physical  losses  that  "North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  lagging  morale  and  discipline  " 

Mr.  Coffey  summarizes  the  following 
encouraging  points  of  the  command  re- 
port   First,  Vietcong  guerilla  strength 
has  been  overestimated.  Second,  enemy 
losses— from  combat  deaths  and  wounds 
desertions,  malaria,  other  sicknesses,  de- 
fections, and  other  causes— are  now  run- 
ning in  excess  of  15.000  per  month  Third 
recruitment  of  Vietcong  in  the  South  has 
fallen  off  somewhere  between  3,000  and 
^^  n^f  '"°"'^^  ^"'"^  *heir  previous  level 
of  7,000  monthly  Fourth,  the  desertion 
rate  among  northern  troops  being  in- 
filtrated  through   Laos   has   risen   sig- 
ruficantly.  ^ 

Statements  from  captured  enemy  in- 
filtrators make  it  evident  that  a  large 

-i'^'r^K^^  °J  ^^'^  ^"t  south  never 
reach  their  destination  due  to  US  air 
l^^J'^^^'^'^f.^i^iery,  desertion,  malaria, 
and  other  disabling  illnesses.  There  is 
also  general  unwUlingness  to  be  sent 
south  to  the  war.  Moreover,  the  numeri- 
cal attrition  in  Vietcong  ranks  is  starkly 
demonstrated  by  solid  information  that 
the  Vietcong  now  are  actively  recruiting 
women  and  very  young  boys. 

As  reported  by  Mr.  Coffey,  this  battle- 
front  report  compiled  from  frontline  in- 
formation belies  those  administration 
cntics  who  insist  a  military  stalemate  has 
been  reached  from  whch  we  must  extri- 
cate ourselves  at  all  costs.  North  Viet- 
nam, though  so  far  willing  to  pay  the 
heavy  price  of  aggression,  must  soon  be- 

f  ™^  '■f^"^^  '^^*  *^^  ^"^e^i  nations  are 
firm  m  their  resolve  to  keep  South  Viet- 
nam free.  Enemy  losses,  like  those  re- 
ported. Will  soon  become  insuperable 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr  Cof- 
fey s  informative  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia   Inquirer    Aue    22 

1967]  ^' 

Red  Morale,  RECRvrrmo  Sag,  Westmoreland's 

G-2  Reports 

(By  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Saigon.— Vietcong    recruiting    has    fallen 

Off    sharply    and    for    the    first    tUne    North 

Vietnamese    troops    are    beginning    ^    show 

s.gns  Of  lagging  morale   and  disclpUne    a^ 

rs^fn^.[i7en"cT7Jvrer  "^^^  ^°'"--- 

matp.'  ''etlLg^^S/-^^,-"-: 
ranking  U.S.  source  said  ^ 

■The  latest  intelligence  summary  presented 
t^  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland    according 

«n^r!,r''''''  *"°  "^^^^^  ^^««  major-and 
generally  optimistic— points  • 

Enemy  losses— from  combat  deaths  and 
wounds,  desertions,  malaria,  other  sicknesses 
defections  and  other  causes-are  now  run 
mng  in  excess  of  15,000  per  monST  -^l 
h^  been  the  situation  since  first  of  the  y^r 
meaning  that  the  enemy  this  year  h  J  al 
ready  lost  well  over  100.000  men 

Recruitment     of    Vietcong    within    South 

y,^n''^.*V=  '^"^"  °"  »°  somewhere  beS 
3000  and  5500  per  month.  It  had  bee^V^n 
nlng  at  a  level  of  about  7000  a  mon^ 

HoweTe^'r'tTeTer"  T  ^^^ -"  pe\'-on%T 
«owever  there  is  evidence,  according  to  the 
source  that  the  desertion  rate  amonlN^rth! 
ern  roops  being  infiltrated  throulh  Taos 
has  risen  significantly.  ^        *^ 
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inS^i!.""""*"  J"<JK°ient  of  Weetmoreland's 
InteUlgence  analysts,  the  source  said,  U  that 

the  enemy  ha*  reached  a  critical  point- 
in  the  war  where  he  is  soon  going  tobe 
forced  to  a  "momentous  decision"  abSut  how 
to  go  on  from  here  and  how  lonjj  he  can  afforci 
to  take  the  losses  he  la  taking 

All  this.  It  should  be  noted,  adds  ud  to  a 
considerably    more    optimisUc  ^  "^   ^e 

i^^M^""  "^^^  P^P'^  ^^"^  ^'«-  Making  the 
intelligence  summary  available  at  this  time 
perhaps  reflects  the  conUnulng  dtsmav 
among  Westmoreland  and  hls^Uff  iTlhe 
fact  that  many  people  here  consider  the  war 
^«.^  something  of  a  stalemate-whlch 
ha^  become  a  dirty  word  at  Westmoreland^ 
headquarters  '^•auu  a 

However,  ranking  U.S.  sources  Insist  there 
la  solid  evidence  for  the  estimates 

They  cite,  for  example,  interrogation  re- 
ports of  captured  North  Vletname^  soldiers. 
Who  they  say  now  are  beginning  to  "realize 
that  they  are  being  sent  Southto  die  " 

In  one  case  they  cite  a  captured  enemv 
Who  said  that  out  of  the  group  ^Mm"n 
Who  started  South  in  his  Inflltoitton  Win 
^JJ\^'"'  '*  *°  ^*^«  battlefronte  S^the 

«^n  Y'^;  ^^  '*'"''"'  ^'''^  artlUery.  deeer- 
tlon.  malaria  and  other  disabling  Ulneeses 

Another  enemy  captured  on  July  20  said 
^J^.T!^^^  ^^  exceedingly  low  in  his  unit 
thn  H^*  70  P"cent  Of  the  men  were  draftees 
Who  did  not  want  to  come  South  to  the  war 

Another  indication  that  the  enemy  U  hurt- 
ing, according  to  the  sources,  is  solid  infor- 
mation that  the  Vietcong  now  a«  act^ef; 
recruiting  women  and  very  young  boy^        ^ 

f  >,?''*»?  .^^^  ^'"'"^  '*"  unexplained  m  all 
the  optimism  U  this: 

If  Vietcong  recruitment  and  North  Viet- 
namese infiltration  over  the  last  six  months 
month^'^^l^  ''°  '"°'-*  tb*^  12.500  per 
whT^h^^T-tofaf  rm^y^^eStlf r^e^^"^ 

"There  is  every  evidence"  that  the  pressure 
r-M^^  ^^J''^^  "^y  American  troops  ^T^ 
raids  and  by  Vietnamese  and  Allied  forces  Is 
beglnmng  to  take  its  toll,  the  hlgh-«SSn^ 

What  there  is  not  yet.  however-and^wTu 
IhltZ  in'»°'~."  "^"^  apparent  Indication 

ing  theyicr' '' "°'  '"'"^^  ^  ^°  -^  p-y- 


Od  Obscenity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  G.  ELLIOn  HAGAN 

OF   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Co^-tv^*^^-  ^'-  ^^^^^''  'he  Screven 
Couaty  News,  one  of  the  weekly  news- 
papers in  my  hometown  of  Sylvania  Ga 
recently  published  an  editorial  con^rn-' 
ing  obscenity. 

siiNr,°  ptn^^  ^  P^^'^^  ^"  «^«  CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record  a  copy  of  this  article  that 
so  weU  describes  the  situation  we  find 
today  as  smut  fills  the  ah-ways  and  the 
bookstands  of  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Screven  County  (Ga.)  News 

July  20.  1967J 
On  OBSCENrrT 

Issue^'ofTh?.  '°  P''°'J°  '^^  ^P^«  '°  the  next 
issue  Of  this  paper  the  words  to  some  of  the 

z?:Tdi  ','r  °"^  °^-"  *^«"dio  JhS 

days,  wed  pretty  certainly  get  a  bundled 
subscription  cancellations  In  the  nexfmaS 
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ThlB  Is  not  to  say  that  we  think  even  a 
small  percentage  of  our  readers  could  be 
called  either  prudes  or  puritans.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  our  subscribers  are  good- 
citizen  parents  who  expect  a  family  news- 
paper to  be  sensible  about  the  language  It 
uses  In  print.  The  same  is  true  of  all  news- 
papers worthy  of  the  name.  The  masthead  of 
a  newspaper  carries  the  name  of  the  editor 
and  publisher,  and  he  is  aware  that  off-color 
or  obscene  material  in  print  la  going  to  bring 
not  only  pointed  letters  to  the  editor  but 
even  more  pointed  cancellations  of  sub- 
scriptions and  advertising. 

But  have  you  sat  down  and  really  listened 
to  the  words  of  some  of  the  songs  and  bal- 
lads on  the  radio  these  days?  You  should. 
Tour  teenagers  do.  And  don't  bother  aslclng 
any  teenager  to  repeat  some  of  the  words  to 
you.  They'd  be  too  embarrassed  to  do  so. 

A  few  days  ago  the  president  of  one  net- 
work of  13  AM  and  FM  stations  ordered  his 
stations  to  refuse  to  play  records  which 
"either  innocenOy  or  intentionally  offend 
public  morals,  dignity  or  taste." 

There  are.  he  said,  rock  records  that  "glori- 
fy dope  addiction,  homosexuality  In  general. 
Some  absolutely  make  permissible.  If  not  en- 
courage, fornication  and  all  varieties  of 
things  that  would  have  been  called  immoral 
20  years  ago." 

Then,  in  an  advertisement  In  the  trade 
publications,  he  said:  "We've  had  all  we  can 
stand  of  the  record  industry's  glorifying 
marijuana,  LSD  and  fornication." 

In  the  future,  he  said,  his  stations  would 
refuse  any  new  record  release  "unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  valid  lyric  sheet." 

That,  It  seems  to  us,  might  be  a  good  idea 
for  parents,  too.  No  record  comes  Into  the 
house  unless  the  dealer  supplies  with  it  a 
"valid  lyric  sheet."  That's  when  the  objec- 
tionable music  trade  will  end — when  the 
music  publisher,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
dealer,  including  retailers,  have  to  put  the 
salacious  lyrics  in  writing. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
hasn't  found  anything  it  considers  In  viola- 
tion of  obscenity  laws  for  so  long  that  our 
magazine  stands.  l>ookstaIls,  and  record 
shops  are  amuck  with  smut.  But  with  a  little 
effort,  and  only  a  little,  we  can  shut  It  off 
the  airways. 


The  70th  Anniversary  of  Black  Horte 
Troops 


SPEECH 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  19  of  this  year,  all  over  this 
land  of  ours,  graduates,  friends,  and  ad- 
mirers of  the  Culver  Military  Academy 
of  Culver,  Ind.,  celebrated  the  70th  an- 
niversary of  the  31ack  Horse  Troop  of 
that  world-famous  school. 

I  am  indebted  to  Constantine  N. 
Kangles,  distinguished  lawyer  and  master 
in  chancery  in  Chicago,  who  is  a  vice 
president  of  the  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy Father's  Association  and  whose  son, 
Nicholas,  has  been  a  Culver  cadet  since 
last  summer,  for  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

First.  The 
unit  on  any 
Black  Horse 
Presidential 
Washington 
by  parading 


troop  is  the  last  cavalry 
campus  in  this  Nation.  The 

Troop  has  participated  In 
Inaugurals  by  parading  in 
along  with  West  Point  and 
In  Washington  along  with 


U.S.  service  academies.  The  troop  Is,  as 
such,  not  only  well  known  throughout 
this  Nation,  but  In  many  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well. 

Second.  August  19  marked  the  retire- 
ment of  a  distinguished  military  ofQcer, 
Gen.  Delmar  Splvey,  a  superintendent  of 
the  academy,  being  indeed  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  a  most  Illustrious  career.  General 
Splvey,  concluding  11  years  at  Culver  as 
its  superintendent,  was  a  World  War  n 
bomber  pilot,  and  headed  the  Air  Univer- 
sities War  College. 

Third.  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Culver  summer  schools  were  held 
August  19,  where  some  1,700  or  more 
students  participated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  Include  interesting  excerpts 
from  an  article  by  Ridgely  Himt  in  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  July  18,  1965, 
as  follows : 

The  New  Cm.vER:    ScHOLAKSHn»,  Sabers,  and 

Fans   in  the   Hat 

(By  Ridgely   Hunt) 

Down  amid  the  cornfields  of  central  In- 
diana lies  Culver  Military  academy,  which  is 
at  once  a  country  club,  a  basic  training 
camp,  a  preparatory  school,  and  a  foster 
home  for  874  of  the  nicest  kids  who  ever 
lived.  Because  it  costs  $3,000  a  year  to  send 
a  boy  to  Culver — plus  another  »500  if  he 
Joints  the  cavalry  troop — most  of  the  cadets 
come  from  wealthy  homes.  On  Mothers'  week- 
end, when  parents  descend  on  the  campus 
from  all  over  the  midwest,  the  pcu-king  lots 
are  Jammed  with  Continentals  and  Im- 
perials. Even  so.  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
receive  scholarships,  so  the  school  encom- 
passes fKKir  as  well  as  rich. 

But  rich  or  poor,  the  Culver  cadets  shine 
with  a  sort  of  adolescent  splendor.  Their 
backs  are  straight,  their  heads  erect,  their 
gaze  unwavering.  When  they  speak,  they 
look  you  manfully  Ln  the  eye.  maintaining  a 
decent  respect  but  refusing  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  superior  age  or  wisdom.  Their 
discourse  Is  peppered  with  "sir's "  and 
heavily  larded  with  school  boy  humor. 

On  parade  they  crackle  with  military  preci- 
sion. The  guidons  dip  and  snap  erect,  and 
1.700  white-duck  legs  scissor  back  and  forth 
together.  As  the  cadet  officers  march  to  their 
posts,  their  sabers  clank  softly.  Then  with  a 
rattle  of  orders  and  a  crash  of  drums,  the 
whole  corps  swings  past  in  review,  faces 
stern,  plumee  waving  in  the  spring  time 
breeze.  You  would  never  susjject,  to  look  at 
these  sUff-backed  youths,  that  Inside  their 
high  shakos  a  few  have  rigged  battery-op- 
erated  fans  to  cool  their  heads. 

Culver  cadets  regard  the  military  life  with 
emotions  ranging  from  ardor  to  Irreverence. 
"Four  years  is  enough,"  says  one  regimental 
staff  officer  in  explaining  his  choice  of  a 
civilian  college.  This  year  only  one  graduate 
Is  going  on  to  West  Point  and  one  to  the 
Air  Force  academy.  Three  are  going  to  Tale, 
two  to  Harvard,  five  to  Stanford,  and  H  to 
Northwestern,  the  most  popular  choice 
There  were  209  In  the  class. 

"A  lot  of  people  like  me  Just  don't  like  the 
military,"  says  a  16-year-old  third  claasman, 
or  sophomore. 

And  a  14-year-old  fourth  classman,  his 
voice  still  unchanged,  states  flatly,  "I  think 
It's  a  farce."  "■ 

For  most  of  Its  75  years  Culver  was  a 
rigidly  mlUtarlstlc  school,  tho  it  has  long 
ranked  among  the  best.  Many  parenta,  hav- 
ing botched  the  Job  of  rearing  their  sons, 
sent  them  to  "get  sMne  sense  pounded  Into 
tlielr  heads."  plebes  sat  at  attention  during 
meals,  perched  on  the  front  edges  of  their 
chairs,  and  they  were  obliged  to  polish  the 
upper  classman  a  boote.  After  four  years  of 
this  rigorous  environment,  many  entered  the 
world  at  the  age  of  18  with  a  Prussian  bearing 
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and  with  commissions  as  second  lieutenant* 
In  the  United  States  army. 

Military  schools  have  traditionally  been 
regarded  as  genteel  correctional  Institutions 
for  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  this  reputation 
continues  to  haunt  and  to  injure  Culver 
In  a  recent  Dr.  KUdare  television  program 
an  Irate  father  advised  his  Itnife-wieldlng 
son  that  he  had  better  repent  lest  he  be  sent 
to  a  military  school.  "And  there,"  says  a 
Culver  official  bleakly,  "went  25  ye.irs  of 
public  relations  down  the  drain." 

Little  of  the  old  militarism  remains  at 
Culver.  R.O.T.C.  instruction  has  been  cut  to 
two  class  periods  a  week/^ilus  drUl  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  and  Saturday  mornings  if 
the  weather  Is  nice.  "During  the  winter 
months."  says  Steven  R.  Patterson,  a  second- 
classman  from  Loe  Angeles,  "the  miliiary 
system  almost  goes  completely  underground  ' 
The  cadets  always  wear  uniforms,  even  while 
traveling  between  school  and  home  at  vaca- 
tion time  and  they  march  to  church  three 
times  a  week,  but  mostly  they  move  about 
the  campus  singly  or  in  bunches  as  they 
would  at  any  school. 

"I've  tried  to  indoctrinate  our  boys  with 
the  idea  that  you  can  play  soldier  all  dav 
long  and  never  learn  a  darned  thing,  •  says 
MaJ.  Gen.  Delmar  T.  Splvey,  a  retired  air  force 
officer  who  heads  the  academy.  This  is  a  re- 
markable belief  for  a  West  Point  graduate 
who  has  completed  a  distinguished  military 
career,  but  General  Splvey  (pronounced  Spy 
Vee]  Is  a  remarkable  man.  He  stUl  remembers 
with  distaste  the  military  school  graduates 
whom  he  knew  at  Weet  Point  and  whose  un- 
bending mllltarlsan  exceeded  all  require- 
ments. "We  called  them  tin  soldiers."  savs 
General  Splvey.  "Why.  you  could  hardly  talk 
to  them. 

"The  military  system  serves  a  useful  pur- 
p>os  here,"  he  ssys,  "but  it's  not  paramount. 
It  teaches  a  boy  respect  for  constituted  au- 
thority. It  teaches  him  the  principles  of 
morality  and  the  pride  of  belonging  to  a 
unit.  It's  a  convenient  way  to  reward  the  boys 
for  achievement."  Culver  offers  a  variety  of 
chevrons,  stripes,  insignia,  and  badges  that 
denote  rank  as  well  as  athletic  or  academic 
honors. 

"And  the  military  serves  a  very  useful  ad- 
ministrative purpose."  says  General  Spivey 
"The  boys  control  their  own  actions  24  hours 
a  day."  By  forming  ranks  and  marching  out 
the  door,  the  cadets  can  empty  the  dining 
hall  in  a  third  the  time  it  would  require  If 
they  shoved  thru  In  a  mob.  Cadet  officers 
maintain  order  in  the  dormitories— called 
barracks  at  Culver — thus  freeing  faculty 
members  from  routine  p)olice  chores  that  they 
must  perform  at  non-military  prep  schools 

"And  It  doesn't  take  very  much  of  the  boys' 
time,"  says  General  Splvey.  "I  don't  know 
what  they  would  be  doing  if  they  weren  t 
doing  this." 

Most  students  agree.  "I  get  all  the  time  I 
need  for  studying,"  says  Patterson. 

"Heck.  I  get  all  the  time  I  can  stand,  adds 
Miles  B.  Kehoe,  16,  of  Whlttier,  Cal. 

Like  meet  of  his  faculty.  General   Spivey 
devotes  his  energies  less  to  sabers  and  shaltos 
than  to  scholarship  and  morals.  "X  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  parential  control  and  the 
amount  of  time  that  parents  spend  with  their 
kids  have  declined  more  and  more  because  of 
the  type  of  society  In  which  we  live, "  says 
General  Spivey.  "I  regret  this  deeply,  but  Us 
a  fact  of  life.  We  farm  our  children  out  to 
teachers    and    playground    supervisors    and 
baby-sitters.  Most  of  our  parents  are  deeply 
concerned    for    their   yoimg^sters,    and    most 
would  like  to  have  them  at  home.  But  they 
send  their  sons  here  because  of  a  desire  for 
them  to  have  a  better  education  than  they 
could  get  at  home  and  because  they  want  to 
take   them  away  from   the  distractions  of 
their  communities.  I  usually  sum  up  those 
distractions   as  wine,   women,   and   automo- 
biles." 

While  he   speaks  in  his  paneled  office,  i 


gun  barks  down  by  the  lake,  and  a  buKle 
sounds  retreat  Over  the  years  the  general 
has  stood  a  thousand  retreats.  saluOug  the 
colors  as  they  fluttered  downward  in  the 
twilight.  He  has  flown  miutary  aircraft  since 
1928— everything  from  the  fabric-covered 
DHs  to  advanced  jet  flghtenj.  He  was  shot 
down  over  Germany  and  culminated  his 
imprisonment  with  a  secret  mission  that 
might  have  shortened  the  war  Now  whUe 
the  last  bugle  notes  die  away,  he  talks  of 
more  inrunedlate  matters,  his  soft  voice  still 
touched  with  the  drawl  of  his  boyhood  on 
a  South  Carolina  farm. 

■I  have  a  feeling  that  people  don't  have 
a  real,  deep  purpose  in  life  and  that  thev're 
just  running  helter-skelter,  trying  to  find 
something,  they  don't  know  what  Yoxme- 
sters  want  leadership.  They  want  guidance 
and  direction^  They  want  a  purpose  in  life. 
I  feel  this  is  absolutely  true  " 

Part  of  that  direction  comes  from  the 
regular  army  personnel  who  run  Culvers 
R.O.T.C  program:  four  officers  and  four  non- 
coms,  au  of  them  as  straight  and  polished  as 
bayonets.  Under  army  Instruction  the  cadets 
master  such  subjects  as  leadership,  first  aid 
army  history,  and  map  reading.  They  learn 
marksmanship  wtlh  .22  rifles  ^d  study  the 
anatomy  of  such  venerable  weapons  as  the 
2?,n  i^.^**  **'*  ■^°  *=*"*"*  "ght  machlnl 
army  but  where  are  almost  the  onlv  arm, 
available  for  R.O.T.C.  units.  They  carry  wf 
rtfl^   on  parade   but  don't  shoot   them.   If 

^^  L,  "^^^  ""^y  ^«*^e  C'-edlt  for 
acme  college  R.O.T.C.  work,  but  they  no 
longer  graduate   with   commissions 


me^t^  ^t^  "''^  ^^^^  ^°^*  glamorous  mo- 

fin  J^"  *™°P  canters  down  the  road 
flrfn^^'h"  "^  '?°^  ^""^  ^P"''  With  ban^™ 

h^meat^%^S.  r'"^'^  ''^^^^^  «^«ir 
in^h^?'  *  ^^  '^^^P"  excitement  comes 
ttem  '=,'f«'^°»»7^en  their  instructors  lead 
ttem  In  assaults  on  the  battlements  of 
toowiedge.  Teachers  like  Arthur  GHulhes 
f?**"^  «'  ^^  English  departmenrSck 

their  minds  Ignite  and  their  ideas  ricochet 
smong  the  desks.  ncocnet 

w'Z^T'r^^VL  ^'^"^  °'^  ''orW  at  Culver' 
Would  we  drive  Thoreau  out?  Would  there 
J^no  Chance  for  him  at  aU?  Yrvinc^go 

inTl"*'^^'"^*"  ®P*"*  'nost  of  his  Ume  sav- 

S|  r^^ut  Whir*??  *^  '*°  ^"^^'  than'tilL 
Sid  I  tn^     *  f '''^'"  P^°P1«  ^^txted  to  do, 
and  I  know  most  of  my  years  here  I've  had 
to  do  What  everyone  else  wanted  " 
unhuh.  Yes,  Coplan?" 

waT  m'd'  ^Pe«on  wanted  to  do  what  Tho- 
rw.u^  did,    he    oould    Just    sit    around    and 

\r,'.^^^  Tt°''^^^  '*''*  '"0''e  than  that,"  Huehes 

fils  own  house  and  feed  himself.  He  hired 
tiimseu  out  as  a  surveyor."  ^^^ 

"He    could    do    theatrics,"    another    cad^t 

^^L^^'^  '=^"'''"  A  mUd  burst  Of  laughter 
education  program  for  the  United  Automo^ 
S^mi°cfu"  ""^°''-  "^  '"""^  ««vlser"J^^°e 

to'^'alDh^F^^^r"'  ^"«^"  ^^^'^^  ^"^  =eat 
»Sor^«.n?,l,  .  '^     ^    *     Phenomenon-a 

™w  win  enter  Harvard  next  faU  and  In- 
^  to  study  medicine.  Now  he  iSftui^ 
a^es'  Class  about  Yeats'  poetx^  a  ^^^ 
)«t  on  Which  he  has  written  a  SO^'a^  ^ot 
«  paper,  stressing  the  effects  of  LTtSm 


^^r^  mythology  on  the  poet's  work. 
After  a  45-mlnute  display  of  restrained  eru- 
dltlMi.  he  winds  up  with  a  reading  of  "SaU- 

IX  th  ^''"."°^"  ^»  ^"^^t  lay  »»e  would 
^nrt'^ti^'/"^*'  baseball  team  to  victory, 
^ol,     ?  ^^^  '^^  "»**  *»«  "^^d  lead  the 

S^  °^„'^^^  "'^  »  full-dress  review. 

Not  aU  Culver  cadets  are  Dlttmans 
I  had  a  new  boy  this  year  who  was  the  big- 
gest marahrnaliow  I  ever  saw,"  says  Channl^ 
Mltzell,  a  history  Instructor  who  also  sen^ 
as  counselor  to  battery  B  of  the  academy's 
artillery  unit.  'He  couldn't  tie  his  Ue  He  wal 
so  sensitive  that  if  you  raised  your  voice  to 
him,  he  cried.  He  had  a  speech^in^taent 
outl^^r  '^"',«'"ldn't  g«t  hlTIeft  foot 
tnr,  ti  f  .!f^^  """*  ^^^^  everyone  else  did. 
and  he  cried  because  he  couldn't 

fy.'.^t^f^''  ^^""^  ^**  ^^y^  at  the  Inn  for 
the  first  two  weeks  of  school."  Culver  runs 
an  inn  and  a  motel  on  the  campus  f^  t^ 
ents  and  other  visitors.  "She  used  to  sn^ 
mto  the  barracks  without  my^^^ng  a^ 
make  his  bed  for  him.  She  boughV  hir^  a 
snap-on  tie  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  Ue  hl^ 
°*«-  ^^^ly  I  told  her  that  I  wa^  ^vlx^ 
enough  problems  with  her  son  and  shT  wm 
making  them  worse.  So  she  went  away 

thi=  if.H*  ^^°J'^  "^y  ***"  ^y^  ^  ^^k  With 
It^^H..^^''^  *^  ^  ^"'  and  they  did 
T  i^t^/v,^!^  ^  ^^  wouldn't  be  embarrWl 

asked  If  he  could  try  to  help  this  kid  with 
his  speech,  and  I  said.  'Sure   go  ahead' 

th^^i^.  ^^  ""^^  ''^  °^^  '^y  at  the  end  of 

I?ke  to  Ln^""^'  '^'^  "*'^'  '^-  Mitzell  l^ 
like  to  show  you  something.'  i  said  'What^ 
that?  And  he  said,  'Red  radlsh^^  T^atT^j? 
he  said.  'Red  radishes.'  i  said    'Mv  &^    r 

S  ib^lir^i^e'  "^  '^^  4iS"w  J 
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erary  tutelage  of  John  M.  Hartley,  a  Briton 
'rtth  a  dry  sense  of  humor  and  a  splendid 
Victorian  mustache.  "Does  the  meamng  of' 
^l  2^^"  ^°'''^  «'"<*«'  y°u?"  Hartley  ^ksL 
Shards?  What  are  shardk?  ShaiSfare  br^ea 
?hr^.^  °^  ^pottery.  The  kl^^' thtng  yoS 
throw  out  when  it's  broken  anrt  thot  VlT 
arch^loglst  wiU  be  deliS  to  Jig^  aJd' 

weao^  m°jr"'""  ""^°'  ^  *°  important 
WU^i^  Z  ^  P'^P,  ^^°°^  teacher's  ^ory. 
With  it  he  can  quell  a  classroom  disorder  or 
drive  home  a  bit  of  informaOon  One  in 
structor,  as  he  draws  a  large  circle  on  thl 
board,  rttuallstlcally  ch^  ^'i^r^""  ^^ 
sway  With  Cassius  Clay.-  or  foT^r.tf^ 
^*1ng  and  sway  with  Chapr^n  BraJ^S 
boys  think  Its  hilarious  ^ 

And  always  there  is  the  control  exerted 
by  the  cadet  officers,  the  youthT  who  ,^« 
earned  the  right  to  bear  a  saber^fbout  a^H 
the  academy  store)  and  an  assortment  «? 
Chevrons  on  their  alms.  AUaS^^fthf 
academy  as  privates  and  re<Sve  MM^.I^h 
of   identical    uniforms,   wh^  Lt^^J^."'^'' 

uated  last  month  as  a^et  ^l  ,^^1  ^^■ 
had   felt   thi.   «Tc»   »,  °"*  lieutenant, 

sib?Uty  *^  "^""^  °'  ^^P°'»- 


A  lot  of  guys  never  wanted  to  come  here  " 
them.    Yet  Culver  will  not  knowineiv  acJrtt 

inevitably,  a  few  who  enter  cannot  stav 

dismissed  last  sprir^UT.^^l' ^^^^^^.^^ 

toward"Ss''tl^>?"°  '"^^  repeated  3le™; 
toward  his  teachers  and  cadet  officers    An 

|3^ruTa^iL^r^r^rthr=^^ 

m  r  cres  o^n'?as=^a?a^- es^ort^d-   -; 



ry.li'^^  "^^^  disapprove  of  such  offenses  as 
Cheating  and  stealing.  They  live  bv  an  hit 

rstt^'"^-  ^°^  "^^^ ''°  -t^uice^  to^t: 


cJwJ^r.%  ^^^^  majority   who  stick   it   out 
frankfurters  for  lunch,  meaTl'c^/  f^r '.u'pp:? 


cadS^'af T  H  '°  °^y  '^y  to  the  Culver 
vival  in  this  wo^ld  wh^e  S'f^^  °'  '"^- 

sSrc«"fl^e\drTn'S.f^t"S^re1rie^.°°^- 
ductlon  Of  "BrtgadL,^"  A^P  "*  °^  *  P*""- 
comes  in  the  rTaSuon  t^^  ^"^l^t'l 
outgrown  bovhood  thev  hati  k  ^  ^^' 
And  pretty  gc;od°2ln^'Lar  '^°"''  '^^'^ 


Within   a  single  afternoon  a  cadet  *m«» 
aide  to  General  MacArthur,  and  to  the  Ut- 


Margaret  Mary  Mangaa: 
Jnttice  It  a  Lady 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    Nrw    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 
Mr.     RYAN.   Mr.     Spealcer      Justice 

Yorlc  state  Supreme  Court  bench  with 
chann  and  distinction.  She  is  a  won?er- 
ful  constituent  of  mine  who  has  mJde  a 

Clary  but  to  her  community  to  which  she, 
has  also  devoted  her  talents 

n'^Qfif  7  ^°''}  ^""'^^y  News  of  August 
13.  1967  earned  a  profile  of  Justice  Man- 
gan  written  by  May  Okon.  which  I  S- 

mollowi:'"  °'  "^^^^^^  "^  ^'  -"^^^«- 

J17STICB   Is   A    LSDT 

(by  May  Okon) 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Judge  Mar- 
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gaxet  Mary  Mangan  has  freckles,  reddish- 
blonde  hair  piled  atop  her  head  and  a  be- 
guiling gift  of  gab  that  owes  much  to  the 
Blarney  atone. 

"That's  why  I  became  a  lawyer  in  the  first 
place — "  she  grinned,  "I  wasn't  good  at  spell- 
ing, I  wasn't  good  at  mathematics  .  .  .  but 
I  had  a  big  mouth,  so  I  figured  law  was  my 
field." 

The  second  woman  to  sit  on  the  state's 
high  court  bench — she  was  preceded  by 
Birdie  Amsterdam — Judge  Mangan  made 
news  recently  when  she  ruled  that  a  man  on 
relief  can't  collect  alimony  from  his  estranged 
wife  even  if  she  Is  working  and  he  Is  unem- 
ployable. "A  husband  who  looks  to  his  wife 
for  support  is  placed  In  an  unnatural  re- 
lationship," said  Judge  Mangan  In  dis- 
missing the  case.  "Traditionally,  the  husband 
is  the  breadwinner  and  provides  for  the 
family." 

At  the  root  of  this  declsioD  by  the  slender, 
vivacious  Justioe,  who  has  never  married  and 
cheerfully  admits  to  being  eo.  is  her  firm 
belief  In  the  Inequality  of  the  sexes,  in  the 
natural  supremacy  of  man.  "You  can't  go 
against  nature,"  she  said,  "and  I  believe  In 
keeping  man  in  the  dominant  role. 

"1  think  I'm  the  happiest  Judge  on  the 
bench,"  she  said.  "I  think  it's  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me  ...  a  gal  from  the  other  side  of 
the  tracks.  I  got  some  awfully  good  breaks 
along  the  line.  First,  I  had  a  wonderful 
mother  and  father.  They  both  came  here 
from  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  when  they  were 
In  their  30e.  I  was  an  only  child,  and  my 
parents  sacrificed  for  me.  Dad  worked  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  when  the 
museum  opened  the  Cloisters  In  Port  Tryon 
Park  he  became  the  curator  there.  He  was 
a  good  man  .  .  .  kind,  gentle,  and  he  loved 
beauty.  He  was  a  quiet  man.  My  mother  was 
the  vocal  one — she  made  with  all  the  Jokes. 
She  was  the  one  who  saved  the  pennies  so 
I  oould  go  to  school.  My  father  was  the  one 
who'd  empty  his  pockets  for  anyone  who  was 
down  on  his  luck. 

"It  was  my  father's  father  who  first  got  me 
interested  in  law.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Ireland 
and  a  great  friend  of  Parnell's.  When  my 
grandfather  came  to  visit  us  he  would  stay 
only  a  little  while  because  he  hated  the 
New  York  climate,  and  then  he  would  rush 
off  to  California.  But  I  guess  the  stories  he 
told  impressed  me.  though  my  mother  used 
to  say,  'Don't  llsteh  to  the  Mangans,  they're 
all  liars.'  She  wu  a  Sullivan. 

"At  Blessed  Sacrament  High  School,  where 
I  was  frowned  upon  because  I  was  a  tomboy, 
the  nuns  looked  askance  at  my  going  into 
law,  which  they  considered  a  man's  world. 
When  I  think  about  it  today,  I  guess  I 
studied  law  primarily  to  do  good  .  .  .  but 
It's  not  easy.  When  you're  young  you  have 
Ideals  and  like  to  think  of  yourself  as  doing 
good  In  a  Wg  way,  but  as  the  years  pass  you 
learn  that  the  only  good  you  can  do  is  in  a 
small  area  around  you." 

After  attending  New  York  University,  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Law  School,  she  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1932.  In  the  seven-page  dossier  of  Judge 
Mangan's  career,  which  lists  her  legal,  polit- 
ical, civic  and  community  activities  (also 
her  honors,  endorsements  and  awards,  of 
which  there  are  many) ,  beneath  the  heading. 
Practice  of  Law,  U  written:  "For  several  years 
maintained  own  offices  at  17  E.  42d  St.,  New 
York  City,  trying  cases  in  all  local,  state  and 
federal  courts.  General  law  assistant  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  First  Judicial  Depart- 
ment until  appointed  Justice  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court,  Seventh  District,  Manhattan,  by 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner,  on  May  21,  1956: 
as  a  candidate  of  the  tiemocratic.  Liberal 
and  Republican  parties,  elected  as  Justice  of 
the  Municipal  Court  Nov.  6,  1956,  to  serve 
10-year  term. 

"Appointed  June  4,  1958.  by  Gov.  Averell 
Harrlman  to  the  City  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  as  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic. 


Liberal  and  Republican  parties,  elected  aa  a 
Justice  of  the  City  Court  on  Nov.  4,  1968,  to 
serve  a  10-year  term." 

She  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  in  1962  (for  a  14-year  term) . 

"Our  Supreme  Court  is  the  busiest  court 
In  the  world,"  she  said.  "We  handle  all  kinds 
of  actions— matrimonial,  tmsts,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  corporations — litigations  often  in- 
volving tremendoxis  simis  of  money.  I've  Just 
been  In  a  blockbuster  session,  handling  60 
hard-core  cases  in  two  months.  We  have  to 
keep  moving  the  Jam-packed  calendar,  and 
it's  hard  work. 

"The  public  thinks  a  Judge's  life  Is  glam- 
orous, like  on  Perry  Mason."  she  smiled. 
"But  we  go  till  5  o'clock,  hold  conferences 
on  cases  other  than  the  one  we're  working 
on,  conduct  hearings  .  .  .  and  then  there's 
always  paper  work,  paper  work  .  .  .  I'm 
shelpplng  papers  all  the  time. 

"You  know,  each  case  Involves  giving  the 
Jury  a  short  covirse  in  law.  It  all  requires  a 
great  deal  of  patience.  One  man  gets  on  the 
stand,  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth, 
then  the  other  side  gets  on  the  stand  and 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  Truth  is 
very  illusive,  but  after  a  while  you  develop 
an  antenna  for  it. 

"I  don't  think  there's  a  valid  answer  to 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  makes  a  better 
Judge.  I  don't  think  brains  have  any  sex. 
But  women  approach  things  differently  than 
men.  A  man  tends  to  be  objective,  a  woman 
is  more  subjective.  A  woman  has  more 
more  patience,  more  understanding,  and  she 
thinks  In  terms  of  the  humaniUes. 

"A  woman  Judge  can't  be  too  nice,  however, 
because  nlceness  Is  often  construed  as  weak- 
ness. But  by  the  same  token,  she  can't  order 
a  man  around,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be — 
our  relation  to  men  is  that  we  complement 
each  other.  They  can't  do  things  we  do,  and 
we  can't  do  things  they  can. 

"A  woman  has  one  advantage  in  law, 
whether  she's  an  attorney  trying  a  case  or 
sitting  on  the  bench — everyone  in  the  court 
will  remember  her     because  she's  a  woman. 

"Where  can  I  go  from  here?  I  suppose  I 
could  go  to  the  Appellate  Division — a  woman 
is  due  there.  I  think  it  should  go  to  Birdie 
Amsterdam.  I  don't  know  how  she  feels  about 
it,  but  for  me  the  trial  work  is  so  much 
more  interesting  than  all  the  papier  work 
required  of  Judges  in  the  Appellate  Division. 
"I  prefer  being  Involved  with  people  .  .  . 
I'm  a  people  person,"  she  smiled. 
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The  Negroc's  Hopes  Are  a  War  Casualty 

I         SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
cluding in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Walter  LIpek 
mann  In  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
20, 1967,  entitled  "The  Negro's  Hopes  Are 
a  War  Casualty." 

The  problems  of  America's  Negroes 
cannot  be  solved  by  treating  tbem  sepa- 
rately as  another  people.  Nor  can  there 
be  a  pro-Negro  enterprise  financed  by 
unilateral  white  sacrifices.  Instead,  there 
must  be  an  attempt  to  uplift  the  entire 
community,  white  and  Negro,  through 
the  enlarged  quest  for  the  Great  Society. 
This  must  be  an  endeavor  supported  by 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  an  inspired, 
total  effort. 

But  now  this  effort  cannot  have  the 


Impetus  and  total  commitment  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  American  people  are  engaged 
In  a  Vietnam  war  "with  half  a  million 
men  fighting  in  Asia,  nobody  really  cares 
or  can  care  about,  what  life  is  like  in  a 
Detroit  slum."  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  tliis  article  in  the  Record  : 

The  Negbo's  Hopes  Ajie  a  War  Casualty- 
Great  SocirrT  That  Might  Have  Lorn) 
Km  Out  ow  Ghetto  Has  Been  Relegated 
BY  Vietnam 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

However  much  the  Negro  riots  this  sum- 
mer have  demonstrated  our  failure  to  make 
our  racial  i>olJcy  work,  the  American  people 
are  quite  unable  to  turn  around  and  adopt 
a  radically  different  poUcy.  The  American 
predicament  is  unique. 

All  the  known  "solutions"  which  have  been 
applied  elsewhere  to  racial  conflicts  are  fore- 
closed. There  Is  no  alternative  to  continuing 
to  work  for  as  much  peace  and  harmonv  as 
possible  on  American  territory  between 'the 
Negroes  and  the  whites. 

The  races  cannot  separate.  There  can  be  no 
exodus  of  the  Negroes  to  a  land  of  their  own 
They  cannot  go  elsewhere.  They  cannot  sepa- 
rate on  American  territory  by  some  form  of 
apartheid  as  in  South  Africa.  The  Negroes 
will  not  tolerate  and  the  whites  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  brutality  of  a  racial 
separation. 

The  Negroes  cannot  seize,  let  us  say  Mis- 
sissippi and  secede  from  the  United  States 
In  order  to  establish  a  country  of  their  own 
The  suggestion  Is  unthinkable.  There  Is  noth- 
Ing  left  for  us  all  but  to  go  on  living  to- 
gether, trying  to  make  the  relationship  as 
decent  and  tolerable  as  possible. 

AN  UNACCEPTABLE  CAP 

The  American  belief  in  the  gradual  har- 
monization of  the  races  is  no  doubt  optimistic 
and  idealistic  when  it  is  seen  In  the  light  of 
the  ugly  realities.  But  it  is  the  only  general 
vision  of  the  future  that,  given  American 
geography  and  history,  Americans  can  allow 
themselves.  Any  other  course  means  incessant 
smoldering  violence  and  hatred. 

The  critical  difBculty  is  that  all  serious 
efforts  to  advance  toward  racial  harmony 
take  a  long  time  to  achieve  results  and  they 
are  very  costly.  The  grievances  and  com- 
plaints Of  the  young  Negroes  are,  however, 
Immediate  and  urgent.  They  will  not  wait 
for  their  grandchildren  to  enjoy  the  solutions 
of  their  problems. 

This  is  the  ominous  gap  In  which  the  riots 
are  kindled.  The  ol^er  generation  of  Negro 
and  white  leaders  has  learned  to  accept  the 
gap.  It  has  learned  to  Uve  on  promises,  on 
small  tokens  and  samples,  of  better  things 
to  come.  For  the  present,  these  older  and 
more  patient  Negroes  are  not  listened  to  by 
the  new  generation. 

The  core  of  the  problem  Is  how  to  create 
a  new  generation  of  Negro  leaders  whom 
the  young  Negroes  will  follow  and  with  whom 
the  white  establishment  in  American  society 
can  Uve  and  work.  For  the  Irreconcilables 
like  Stokely  Carmichael,  who  consider  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  white  majority,  there  is 
no  future  except  in  JaU  or  in  exile.  For  in  any 
test  of  strength  and  violence,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  crushed,  and  if  they  insist  on  put- 
ting the  matter  to  the  test,  they  have  no 
jjTospect  whatsoever  of  prevailing. 

The  power  o*  the  white  community  is  so 
overwhelmingly  superior  that  the  security 
of  the  blacks  lies,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  the 
determination  of  the  whites  not  to  let  the 
conflict  go  to  extreme  limits.  The  disparity  in 
strength  Is  such  that  it  is  absurd  for  atokely 
Carmichael  to  think  of  a  race  war. 

A    GENERAL   UPLDTING 

The  question  is  whether  and  how  the  white 
community  can  be  induced  to  pay  the  cost*, 
financially  and  also  hiunan,  of  the  rtfcrm 
and  reconstruotlon  which  might  at  last  as- 


suage the  grievances  of  the  Negroes.  My  own 
view  is  a  tough-minded  one. 
As  long  as  the  advance  of  the  Negro  Is 

presented  as  a  form  of  white  philanthropy 

the  white  majority  making  sacrifices  to  uplift 
the  Negro  minority— nothing  on  the  scale 
needed  will  be  jK'acUcal  politics.  The  uplift- 
ing of  the  Negro  cannot  be  accomplished  as 
a  pro-Negro  enterprise.  Large  communities  of 
men  are  not  that  generous  and  unselfish. 

The  advance  of  the  Negro  must  be  part  of 
a  much  greater  and  more  general  effort  to 
uplift  the  whole  commumty,  carrying  the 
Negro  minority  with  it  in  the  enterprise. 
In  the  current  Jargon,  we  can  uplift  the 
Negro  only  In  the  process  of  creating  the 
Great  Society. 

We  can  do  little  for  the  Negro  if  we  do  not 
absorb  his  grievances  in  the  greater  needs 
of  the  whole  commumty.  Unless  the  whites 
have  a  vital  interest  in  their  own  advance- 
ment, in  making  the  cities  Uvable,  they  will 
respond  reluctantly  to  the  costs  of  helpine 
the  Negro  minority. 

This  comes  down  to  saying  that  the  racial 
problem  is  manageable,  I  do  not  say  soluble 
in  situations  which  come  about  only  now 
and  then,  not  often.  In  the  life  of  a  naUon 
There  must  be  an  overwhelming  desire  and 
intention  among  the  active  people  to  reform 
and  reconstruct  their  own  social  order  The 
hope  of  the  Negro  people  is  to  participate  in 
such  a  general  movement.  There  is.  Ui  my 
view,  no  hope  for  them  as  a  separate  minority 
who  are  to  be  accorded  separate  and  special 
measures  of  relief  and  uplift. 

contradicting  commitments 
A  general  movement  of  reform  and  recon- 
struction can  exist  only  If  its  objectives  are 
the  mam  preoccupation  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  Nation.  In  1964.  it  was  conceivable  in- 
deed possible,  that  the  Great  Society  would 
become  the  main  American  preoccupation  for 
a  generation  to  come.  It  has  not  been  the 
American  preoccupation  ever  since  President 
In^^''  ''«='ded  that  he  had  to  wage  war 

For  it  is  impossible  to  expect  a  people  to  be 
preoccupied  at  one  and  the  samHSie  wlto 

^r^^  r^'':'°*"y  °PP^^*^  and  contradicting 
commltmente:  with  a  war  on  the  other  sldl 

n!^*^°I'*^  "***  "^'^  ^^^  rebuUding  of  their 
own  society  at  home. 

h.°>fJ!?*"''  President  chose  to  believe  that 
aL^^  .^f**^!^  la  a  war  Of  attrition  on  the 
Artan  mainland,  the  Great  Society  loet  iti 

S"o°n.°er^ri<^r  ""'^  °'  ^  °-  ^-^"^ 
President  Johnson  keeps  on  savlne  that 
the  United  States  is  big  enough  and  r^ch 
enough  to  pay  for  the  war  in  VietnS  ^5 
"  the  same  time  for  the  Great  SocUtv  at 
home.  More  than  anything  else  thS^reveals 
I^^ndoa  Johnson's  lack  of  knowledge  of^r 
a.  i^  n"^''  **'  '^^°™  1°  dealing^  v^thT 
Z  Vlv!^^"^  *^  •^""'^  *^^  *  democracy 
«  th»  .     ^?,  overwhelming  preoccupations 

JLi  K  *  '"^'^  °^  *  "»n  Who  does  not 
^^K  ''t'i*"^^  be  has  never  himself  felt  it 
^e  absorbing  preoccupation  of  ^  He  d<^' 

^d  deaTh^Tct^"  "'i^'^  '""^  »^"««  a^e  l!^ 
»u.kI      ■  "^^^^y  and  defeat,   everythine 

Stan^°^^  P*'"  *°^  irrelevant  and  unTm! 
Patent.  Some  of  the  measures  for  the  Gr™t 
Society  are  still  on  the  White  House  li^  or 

min't^^i^^^^T  .^"*  ^^^^»°""'^^"- 

men  nghting  in  Asia,   nobody  reallv  car«. 
1^2  s^V""'-  ^^^^  »^e  ^^i'eTnl' 


1^  thinks  that  because  he  has  adopted  the 
Go  dwater  war  policy,  the  Goldwater  faction 
will  support  the  Great  Society.  Nor  can  he 
Xoln'^  l^"  P'-«l°°^^nt  and  bewildered 
i^J^JlL°L°"^  P^P^^  ^^^^  "^e  ^^  Congress 

iv^^lf  "^'^^'^^  "  P"*«  *^«  war  aheadlf 
everything  else. 

^a^n^t  T"*'  ^"^^o".  the  Negro  grievances 
nXntv,^^'^*^^  "y  *  policy  Of  White 
philanthropy,  of  white  sacrifices  to  uplift  the 
Negro.  The  only  way  forward  is  to  make  the 
advance  of  the  Negro  a  part  of  the  genera! 
effort  to  solve  the  problems  and  deal  with  the 
needs  of  our  great  urban  centers 

«nH''.';*^!^.'*'''*^"^*^°K'  ^^o"Kh  It  is  a  noble 
r^^  ^'^P^'^^K  O'le,  is  possible  only  if  it  be- 
comes the  main  preoccupation  of  the  whole 
Nation-  ,f  ""^l  .'*^'  "*  impossible  whlirthl 
f^r^^^  ^  distracted  and  preoccupied  by  a 
not  b'elirv'/in     ""  "°'  understand  and  d'oes 
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The  Barrier  Zone  Idea:  "Worth  Talking 
About" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWAR°D  W.  ROBISON 


AN  EXCUSE  FOR  REACTION 

n^^'Z''^':  ^^^  P~P'«  Who  do  not  feel  the 
Sl^ttce^anr,"'  ''°  ?°'  "^''^^^  tb<.TLerl 
Gr*^  ^  f     "^°  '°  *^«  '^'alms  of  the 

"flopping  the  reforms  and  even  reversing 

Resident    Johnson    Is   much    mistaken   If 


or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1967 
Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  in- 
creasing concern  over  the  excessive  mili- 
tary costs  and  possibiUty  of  failure  of 
Amerlcaji  poUcy  in  Vietnam,  this  month 
has  pretty  much  become  the  how-to- 
solve-our-problems-ln-Vietnam  month 
as  Member  after  Member  in  this  Con- 
gress has  risen  to  suggest  his  or  her  pet 
theory  about  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
now.  —"•*•« 

»K^?"  °J^  !^°*  *^*"  set  Shot  down 
about  as  fast  as  they  are  put  ui>-whlch 
IS  understandable  under  the  chxium- 
stances— while  others  receive  favorable 
f^lf^  °?  ^^^  quarters  though  not 
l^^?^u"-  ^^  ^^  ^e^ate  goes  on  and 
on  which  IS  as  It  should  be  for  our  pres- 
ent dilemma  is  an  untenable  one  to  al- 
most everyone. 

For  at  least  a  year,  now,  I  personally 
have  been  interested  in  promoting  con- 
sideration of  a  defensive  barrier  zwie  be- 

£r,th  vi'?^"  ^P^a"ng  North  from 
South  Vietnam.  To  some,  particularly 
those  of  a  military  bent.  tJhls  has  sug- 

o^i^K*\""^''°'  ^^"  approach  a^d 
one  which,  considering  what  happened  to 

of  hS!?"^  '"^ginot  line,  they  reject  out 

th2°t'?,inH  ^  ^t"^^  *^^  Pl^«i  to  note 
that  this  idea  has  gradually  been  picking 

up  support  in  other  quarters,  especially 
the  support  of  the  distinguished  majority 

eader  in  the  other  body.  And.  now,  iS 
further  pleased  to  note  that  this  Id^  hw 
^r  ^'"^^ht  to  the  attention  of  the 
editors  of  the  Wall  street  Journal  who 
commented  upon  it  with  some  approval 
as  being,  certainly,  worth  talking 
about_as  I  have  always  believed  it  was. 
•ITiat  comment  entitled  "Worth  Talking 
About,  as  carried  in  the  Journal's  issue 
for  August  15,  Is  now  set  forth  for  the 
fZws"      "    °'    "^^    colleagues,    a^ 

Worth  Talking  Abodt 

othi[^°15*°*,.'^°i""°°'^  announcement  of  an- 
other round  of  troop  Increases  for  VletnMl 


fh!  no  ?  '^  ^^  provoked  another  round  of 
for  deh^lT*^'''^'""^  statements  that  Ja^ 
t^  K^"t  ^^^^  bawks  and  doves  irs 
too  bad.  for  there  are  a  couple  of  more 
specific  issues  currently  worth  Joklng  aS^ut 
Se^Lr  st^nn,"^^  Representative  p|rd  and 
N^rfhv.  !  ^^'  ^^''^  ^°^  bombing  Of 
Ktrlfil  ^^''^  -^^  apparently  the  Atoiln- 
istratlon  has  approved  some  of  the  addi- 
tional  targets  they  suggested. 

Yet  by  now  it  should  be  clear  that  de- 
spite air  power's  Important  supporting  role 
any  real  success  in  Vietnam  will  be  won  on 
^r  .^r\^  '1^°"'^  "^  «''»'^'y  resi^^lbie 
imo^«^n.^^*'^.'°  ^  ^^y-  "  Vletn^  u  af 
^^  ^  ^  ^^^  Administration  says  Gen- 
eral  Westmoreland   doesn't   itet   all   th.   »2 

f^^l:,  T""^^'  requesli'^tht  fhan^^a' 
third  of  them.  But  It  does  not  strike  uTas 
responsible  to  suggest  that  the  b  rproWem 
oo,^>,'iP"*  bombing,  that  more  li?^w™ 
could  bring  cheap  and  painless  victor^ 

TTie   doves   and   even   some   hawks   hav* 

crt  icized  the  Vietnamese  election  caSpMgn 

This   Criticism   Is   vaUd   to  a   large   extent' 

though,  it  tends  to  overtook  thaTthe  m^ob 

if™  If  ^ol  merely  the  fault  of  the   lunto 

hesr  ^rtor^r,  rinr^.rr 

Robert  Kennedy  draw  self-serving  reTaOon! 
Ships    between    Vietnam    and    n^Ii    rioS 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  ^^r^^^ 

the  problem  over  to  the  nmtivi  -n^tZ^ 
Cor^lderlng  the  ITN's  SSd^ILt  flS' 
that  Is  grasping  a  fraU  straw  indeed 

Senator  Mansfield,  however,  does  raise  one 

rilr  Lfow'^H  ^^  '"8«***«  «^  defens^  Sr- 
N^^^  ^  ^^  demilitarized  zone  separating 
North  and  South  Vietnam.  Defensive  wor^ 
have  already  been  built  over  ^  o7  th^ 
line,  and  while  some  mUltary  i^^  ^1 
apparently  cool  toward  theldea^rf  J^^! 
scale  barrier,  it  has  a  ring  of  pUusiblUty 

hJ^^"""'^  ^  "^"^^  ^^^  ^o'd  "irtalemate" 
has  been  cropping  up  so  often  lately  m  a 

f^X  \.^  *  stalemate  in  the  sense  that  oSr 
units  have  made  no  Important  pro«^  m 
suppressing  guerrUlas.  Maybe  so  b«Tt  ^ 
simply  not  true  that  things  are  no  bitter 

tSrvi^^!fn°'"  "'^'*  "^^  "^««  ^  196^: 
the  Vletcong  were  very  cloee  to  victory  then 

lni°fjfS?'  "  if  P°"'*>le  to  read  the  Increas- 
^  intervenuon  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
regular  army  as  a  reaction  to  our  succew 
against  the  Vletcong.  m^t  ^06^x^1^ 
analysts  mean  when  they  talk  of  "st^ 
mate"  probably  U  this:  North  Vietnam  has 
several  divisions  poised  Just  north^  t^ 
2.^h  f  °  ""**  ^""^  wben  they  may  start 
^Pm  T^°;  ""**  '"'  '^^^  **°  nothing  ab^t 
them.    Senator    Mansfield's    barrier    makes 

s"Tn^te'°'  '''''"P'  ^  '''''''  *^*  •^^«*  o' 

Sure,  military  doctrine  condemns  Maginot 
UneB^  but  that  doctrine  never  cor^m- 
plated  a  limited  war  in  which  the  a^y^ 

JLi^Thc  "^  ^°"^y  sensibly-restrllned 
J^  the  approved  answer  of  an  invasion  to 
destroy  the  threatening  force.  Sure,  the  bar- 
rier would  be  expensive,  but  something  of 
the  sort  seems  ne-^ssary  anyway  to^the 
Korea-type      solution      the      Admlnist^tlon 

^?rf'  J°r-  ^"'■^'  ''  ^'""^^  take  tro^  to 
man,  but  would  it  take  fewer  troops  to 
defend  the  same  line  without  the  barrier' 
Jh»^?r'  ^"lator  Mansfield  deserves  more 
than  the  perfunctory  answers  his  proposal 
has  drawn  so  far.  "Kvj=«ii 

A  second  question  worth  weighing  has 
received  even  less  attention.  This  is  the  long- 
standing  issue  of  a  Joint  command.  The  num- 
ber-one problem  in  the  war  today  is  the 
X!»  Sf°*^^^  ^^^'  a^'*  '"^ry  analysis  puts 
U  I  r^l.°''J^  leadership.  At  prisent^he 
U.S.  command  can  only  request  that  inef- 
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fectlve  commaxiders  b«  removed,  and  It  seems 
besltant  to  press  such  requests. 

A  joint  command  would  In  effect  give 
General  Westmoreland  the  power  to  Are  In- 
competent South  Vietnamese  commanders. 
There  wai  a  joint  command  In  the  Korean 
War.  The  army  keeps  saying  all  will  be  well 
If  the  Vietnamese  respond  as  the  Koreans  did, 
BO  It  seems  fair  to  ask  why  the  methods  used 
In  Korea  are  not  used  In  Vietnam. 

The  answer,  again  stmiewhat  perfunctory, 
has  been  that  in  this  political  war  we  must 
protect  any  shred  of  South  Vietnamese  sov- 
ereignty. We  suspect,  though,  that  the  de- 
gree of  "Americanization"  that  makes  any 
real  difference  has  long  since  been  past. 
Perbape  It's  a  good  time  to  reconsider 
whether  the  cost  of  establishing  a  joint 
command  really  outweighs  the  cost  of  not 
doing  so. 

It  may  be  the  U.S.  ha«  got  Into  an  un- 
tenable position  in  Vietnam;  c^talnly  we 
don't  contend  a  defensive  barrier  or  a  joint 
comnxand  would  solve  ail  of  .the  problems. 
Indeed,  lacking  the  edification  of  a  thorough 
public  discussion,  we  cannot  be  entirely  sure 
we  favor  either.  We  c»ily  wish  our  national 
leaders  would^^wvlde  that  edification  In- 
stead of  iny<^lMmbing  vs.  lees  bombing  and 
other  stalareruns.   ; 

The  hatwks,  the  qoves  and  the  Administra- 
tion ^bo^d  all  serve  the  nation  better  if  they 
cut  biclE  the  talk  about  nonexistent  Instant 
Suons,  and  started  focusing  on  smaller 
things  that  conceivably  could  make  a  dif- 
ference. 


^      Porerty  of  Wiat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  when  so  much  Is  said  about  poverty, 
It  is  apjpropiiate  to  know  just  what  we 
are  talking  about.  An  excellent  article  in 
this  month's  Freeman  puts  the  whole 
matter  In  Its  proper  perspective.  There  is 
a  poverty  in  America  today  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  most  acutely  represented 
in  money  or  a  standard  of  living  but 
rather  in  our  poverty  of  moral  principle 
as  compared  to  those  who  had  the  vision 
and  strength  to  found  and  build  this 
great  Nation. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  courage  and 
faith  of  our  forefathers  and  then  con- 
templates so  many  of  their  woe-begotten 
progeny,  destitute  and  helpless — wtiitihg 
for  a  handout  from  Washington  to  ac- 
complish mere  triilles  compared  to  the 
superhuman  job  our  forefathers  did  in 
conquering  the  wilderness,  gaining  our 
freedom  and  building  this  great  Nation — 
we  get  a  better  idea  of  just  how  deep  our 
poverty  runs. 

PovKHTT  OF  What? 
(By  Donna  Thompson) 

Newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
filled  with  articles  about  the  war  on  poverty. 
But  It  seems  that  these  analysts  think  of 
poverty  only  in  terms  of  money  Income.  The 
government  Is  trying  to  provide  Income  of  a 
certain  amount  In  the  belief  that,  with  ma- 
terial poverty  obliterated,  the  individual  can 
have  all  the  good  things  in  life  and  live 
happily  ever  after. 

The  popular  Impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  Individual  cannot  amount  to  anything 
In  the  world  If  he  Is  poor  financially.  Appar- 
ently It  has  been  forgotten  that  the  great  of 
the  world  have  climbed  to  the  heights  from 


hovels,  half-starved,  perhaps,  but  undeterred 
from  the  things  they  desired. 

That  Is  where  our  modem  thinking  stum- 
bles. The  dictionary  defines  poverty  as  "a 
quality  or  state  of  being  poor,  any  deficiency 
in  what  constitutes  richness.  Poor — as  pov- 
erty of  soli  or  ideas.  Poverty,  a  stronger  word 
than  poor.  Is  the  state  of  being  in  need."  In 
need  of  what?  Money,  yes.  But  not  money 
alone.  We  need  a  war  on  pwverty  of  moral 
principle,  poverty  of  character,  poverty  of 
Ideas,  poverty  of  ambition,  poverty  of  cour- 
age, and  poverty  of  determination. 

I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen.  His  father  was  a  cobbler.  His 
mother  washed  clothes  In  the  river  to  help 
make  a  living.  He  was  poor  In  this  world's 
goods,  hungry  and  cold,  poorly  dressed,  and 
xineducated.  But  rich,  very  rich  In  ideas,  in 
dreams.  In  courage,  determination,  and  faith 
In  God.  Poor  clothes  and  hunger  could  be 
endured  as  he  reached  to  become  a  great 
novelist,  playwright,  and  spinner  of  fairy 
tales  that  have  delighted  children  around 
the  world. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  reading  by  firelight  and 
candlelight,  with  Ul-fltOng  clothes  and  no 
formal  education,  asked  nothing  of  any  man. 
He  wanted  a  chance  and  made  It  for  himself. 

The  pages  of  history  reveal  great  actors, 
writers,  lawyers,  artists,  ministers,  politi- 
cians— the  list  Is  endless.  They  were  poor. 
They  were  hungry.  But  they  achieved  be. 
cause  they  were  rich  In  many  ways. 

THK  NATT7RE   OF  CRCWrrH 

We  need  to  change  our  viewpoint.  It  Is 
well  to  clean  up  the  slums.  It  Is  weU  to  try 
to  find  work  for  people  who  wUl  work.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  thing  to  provide  an  education 
for  people  who  want  It.  But  let  ue  not  mis- 
lead ourselves.  Those  who  are  poor  In  worldy 
goods  will  not  be  stopped  If  they  are  rich 
In  character,  moral  fiber,  courage,  and  am- 
bition. They  will  develop  the  talent  God  has 
given  them  and  nothing  will  stop  them. 

I  do  not  mean  that  everyone  has  the  divine 
spark  of  greatness.  But  any  individual  can 
help  himself  become  a  responsible,  desirable 
citizen — not  rich,  but  with  enough — honest 
and  law-atoldlng  If  he  so  desires.  Look  at  the 
leaders  in  yovii  own  community,  many  of 
whom  from  poor  beginnings  have  risen  above 
their  surroundings.  And  among  your  neigh- 
bors are  many  others  who  live  in  smaller 
houses  and  work  for  what  they  have — not 
abundance,  but  enough — who  go  to  church 
and  send  their  children  to  school,  whose 
pride  win  not  permit  them  to  ask  for  help 
and.  If  offered,  will  push  the  offer  away  with 
the  answer.  "Let  me  do  It.  I  can  do  it  for 
myself.  I  don't  need  any  help." 

I  once  know  a  boy  who  was  working  his 
way  through  college.  He  had  no  money,  but 
he  was  determined  to  go  on  to  medical  school. 

"Medical  schools  cost  a  lot  of  money,"  I 
Bald.  "I  don't  see  how  you  can  do  It  fi- 
nancially." 

I'll  never  forget  the  way  he  looked  at  me  or 
what  he  said. 

"I've  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  since  I  was  a 
little  boy.  The  old  country  doctor  in  our 
town  used  to  take  me  with  him  on  his  calls 
In  his  horse  and  buggy.  And  I'm  going 
through  medical  school  and  become  a  doctor 
if  I  have  to  live  on  a  sack  of  peanuts  a  day." 

He  became  a  very  successful  surgeon.  He 
had  started  poor  in  money,  but  rich  In  dreams 
and  determination.  He  would  not  be  stopped. 

Even  the  Greet  Master  himself  was  so  poor 
that  he  told  his  friends.  "The  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  But  his 
words  have  endured  for  two  thousand  years, 
his  life  an  example  of  wealth  of  spirit,  of 
courage,  of  character.  Each  can  achieve  the 
goal  that  Is  set  for  him — If  he  is  rich  In  those 
spiritual  qualities  which  defy  the  bonds  of 
materialism.  In  the  soul  and  mind  of  man 
lies  the  richness  of  his  life.  Not  what  he  wears 
or  where  he  lives,  but  he  lives  and  what  he  is. 

THE  DESntE  TO  LEAKN 

In  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  word  education 
Is  mingled  with  that  of  material  advantage. 
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Formal  education  Is  of  great  value  money, 
wise.  It  Is  also  the  key  that  will  unlock  many 
doors.  But  education  may  be  acquired  with- 
out going  to  ooUege.  The  dictionary  defines 
education  as  "  the  Impartatlon  or  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  skill,  or  the  developwnent  of 
character  as  by  study  or  discipline.  Educa- 
tion Is  the  general  and  formal  word  for 
schooling,  especially  In  an  Institution  of 
learning.  But  knowledge,  that  which  is  gained 
and  preserved  by  knowing,  enlightenment, 
learning,  Is  the  svun  of  Information  conserved 
by  civilization.  To  leam  Is  io  gain  knowledge 
or  imderstandlng  by  study." 

And  you  can  study  by  candlelight,  as  did 
Lincoln,  or  by  a  glowing  electric  light  You 
can  study  and  learn  on  the  street,  in  the 
field,  in  the  factory,  anywhere.  If  there  is 
desire  and  will.  The  world  of  learning,  of 
knowledge,  is  open  to  those  who  want  It. 

Poverty  In  a  sense  Is  a  physical  and  ma- 
terial condition  to  be  overcome;  but  men 
also  must  fight  the  war  on  f>overty  of  spirit. 
poverty  of  amblUon  and  determination  and 
courage,  the  poverty  of  our  minds.  "Knowl- 
edge is  power."  It  is  time  men  stopi>ed  think- 
ing only  In  terms  of  financial  and  material 
poverty  and  began  to  fight  this  poverty  of 
the  soul.  If  the  latter  Is  conquered,  the  other 
will  take  care  of  Itself. 


The  Big  Departmi 


ment  of 


Defense  Bnildnp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  the  civilian  work  force  within  the  De- 
fense Department.  I  raised  questions 
about  it  during  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
1968  Defense  Department  appropriations 
bill.  And  I  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
Congress  may  find  it  necessary  to  place 
some  curbs  on  the  massive  buildup  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

Recently,  the  authoritative  Journal  of 
the  Armed  Forces  reported  that  more 
than  200,000  permanent  civilian  em- 
ployees have  been  added  to  the  Defense 
Department  peyroU  in  the  past  6  V2  years, 
and  that  the  number  of  "supergrade" 
and  executive  positions  has  been  almost 
tripled. 

In  the  August  26  issue  of  the  Journal, 
an  editorial  further  illuminates  the  situa- 
tion by  quoting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  N.  Anthwiy's  estimate  of 
the  "savings"  the  Department  has  made 
through  its  "civilization"  program.  Sec- 
retary Anthony's  documentation  of  the 
"savings"  was  furnished  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  response  to  ques- 
tions I  asked  during  this  year's  hearings. 
But,  as  Journal  Editor  Louis  R.  Stock- 
still  notes,  the  Defense  Department  reply 
creates  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

I  believe  Congress  will  want  to  probe 
this  matter  in  greater  depth  in  the  next 
session,  and  I  urge  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  both  the  Journal  article,  "The 
Big  Department  of  Defense  Buildup- 
Part  II "  which  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record — pwige  A4087 — on  August 
14,  and  the  current  editorial  from  tlie 
August  26  issue  of  the  Joumsd  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  editorial  follows: 


Cheapes  by  the  Dozen 
(By  Louis  Stockstlll) 
Its  about  time  some  Congressional  com- 
mittee took  a  long  and  careful  look  at  the  De- 
fense Department  civilian  build-up. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  recent  report* 
more  than  200.000  permanent  clvUlan  work- 
ers have  been  added  to  the  DoD  payroll  since 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  took  oflBce 
and  civilian  payroll  costs  have  mounted  $2  3-" 
billion. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Increase,  DoD 
claims,  results  from  the  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Part  of  the  Increase  stems  from 
the  so-oaUed  DoD  "clvlUanlzatlon"  program 
designed  to  convert  thousands  of  military 
billets  into  dvU  service  Jobs. 

When  quesuoned  about  the  clviUan  growth 
within  the  Defense  Department,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  N.  Anthony  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
DoD  wUl  save  »122-mllllon  In  FY  '68  through 
the  conversion  of  78,322  Jobs.  He  said  It  costs 
H.567  lees  for  each  dvlUan  than  for  the  mili- 
tary man  he  replaces. 

How  did  he  arrive  at  this  figiire?  Well,  he 
said  the  cost  "per  man-year"  for  a  civilian  is 
»S.681;    mulUpUed    by    78,323    poelUons    this 
totals    $444.9-miUlon.    The    cost    "per    man- 
year"  for  a  military  blUet  Is  $5,528;  mulUpUed 
by  78,322  positions,  this  totals  $433-mllllon 
But,  he  said,  you  have  to  add  the  mlUtary 
"tail"   (the  training  and  support  associated 
with  the  military  "which  a  clvlUan  does  not 
have")  of  •74.6-mUllon.  This  boosts  the  mlU- 
tary total  to  •507.6-mimon  including  »423  5 
mllUon  In  pay  and  allowances  and  $84  1 -mil- 
lion  for  support   costs   such   as    "training 
medical  care,  dependents  education,  trans- 
portation, command  and  admlrnstration  sup- 
port,   security    investigations,    moving    and 
faclLiUee  supjxjrt,  etc." 

And  then,  he  added,  you  have  to  crank-in 
$eo.l -million  for  "retirement  Uabillty"  for 
the  mlUtary  group,  for  a  totel  cost  of  $567  7- 
mUUon  for  the  78.322  poelUons.  Thus  a 
savings  of  »122.8-milllon,  since  the  civilian 
replacement  wlU  cost  only  »444.9-mmion 

We  doubt  If  that  explanation  would  satisfy 
any  members  of  the  Congress  who  has  time 
to  read  and  ponder  It.  Surely  It  would  raise 
at  least  a  few  questions. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  the  civilians  re- 
quire no  "security  investigation"  for  which 
the  military  man  is  being  charged?  Don't 
dependents  of  overseas  clvUlans  receive  the 
same  education  as  those  of  military  fam- 
ilies? Are  there  no  command  and  adminis- 
tration support  costs  for  civilian  employees? 
Doesn't  the  Government  pay  part  of  their 
health-care  Insiu^nce  costs?  Aren't  there 
some  fairly  liberal  transportation  and  mov- 
ing allowances  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government? 

And  what  about  retirement  costs?  Secre- 
tary Anthony  testified  that  appropriations 
for  the  Armed  Forces  do  not  include  "the 
present  value"  of  the  "retirement  cost"  of 
the  Individual,  "whereas  the  cost  of  a  civil- 
ian does  include  an  approximation  of  the 
present  value  of  his  retirement  costs." 

Hnunmmm.  Interesting.  But  we  wonder 
Why,  then,  the  Federal  civilian  employee's 
retirement  fund  currently  Is  $50-blllion  in 
debt.  If  It's  all  funded  and  accounted  for 
and  tied  up  in  a  neat  little  package,  some- 
one has  been  doing  pretty  sloppy  bookkeep- 

And  we  also  wonder  how  Secretary  Anthony 
arrived  at  the  $5.68i  "per  man-year"  cost 
o(  the  individual  clvUlan  worker. 

As  a  spot  check,  we  examined  the  pay  of 
:ne  2700  permanent  civilian  employees  in 
the  OSD  Family  Housing  Office.  The  average 
pay  of  this  group  (not  counting  the  top- 
salaried  officials)  is  more  than  $6,000  And 
then  we  took  a  look  at  the  Office  of  Civil 
t^ff"-^  "^^  8*9  permanent  employees  of 
iTsnnn  V?"?  ^°  average  of  more  than 
huti^?  ^^^-  ^'^  ^^°  "«  glanced  at  the 
Budget  account  for  "RDT&B,  Defense  Agen 


cies,-  where  the  981   permanent   employees 
earn  average  salaries  of  more  than  $8,600 

Admittedly,  we  dont  know  much  about 
man-years"  and  "tails"  and  things  Uke  that, 
and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  Anthony  has  a  soUd 
case,  and  that  we're  only  confustni»  the 
Issue.  But  U  so.  we  would  lUce  to  see  abertter 
explanation  and  some  answ«3«  to  s<«no  o* 
the  questions  which  seem  so  obvious,  if  onlv 
on  the  surface. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  do  some  fur- 
ther probing. 
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September  Calendar  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1967 
Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  usual  Sne  calendar  of 
events  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  the  month  of  September. 

The  lectures,  films,  tours,  and  special 
exhibits  of  the  National  GaUery  contln- 
uaUy  enrich  the  cultural  life  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital.  They  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  activities  and  areas  of  artistic 
endeavor  and  really  provide  something 
for  every  taste  and  interest: 
National  Gallery  or  Aht,  September  1967 
Continuing  exhibitions:  I5th  and  16th 
Century  European  Drawings.  Central  Gallery 
Through  September  24. 

Glnevra  deBencl  by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl 
New  acquisition.  Lobby  B. 
,<.!^^°*  publications:  CaUlogue.  15th  and 
16th  Century  European  Drawings.  64  pages 
kn  n,  ®'t  "'.,'^*^  foreword  by  A.  Hyatt  Mayor,' 
50  Illustrations.  $2.00  postpaid. 

Catalogue.  Paintings  from  the  Samuel  H 
Kress  Collection;  Italian  Schools  Xm-XV 
Century  by  Pern  Rusk  Shapley.  (First  volume 
Of  a  3-volume  complete  catalogue.)  451  il- 
lustrations Including  17  color  plates  12"  x 
9'/4'.  $25.00  postpaid.  f    «»,  i- 

Christmas  card  catalogue,  1967:  Available 
upon  request,  free  of  charge,  with  black-and- 
white  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  48 
Christmas  cards  and  notefolders  reproduced 
from  paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  in  the 
Gallery  Collection. 

Acoustlgxilde:  A  new  recorded  45-mlnute 
tour  of  the  National  Gallery  with  the  Di- 
rector. A  small,  portable  unit  may  be  rented 
for  50*  for  one,  75*  for  two  persons 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  Installed 
in  28  exhibition  galleries.  Talks  last  about  IS 
minutes  In  each  gallery.  A  small  receiving  set 
may  be  rented  for  25c. 

Concerts:  The  National  Gallery  of  Art  con- 
certs resume  on  September  24  at  8:00  p  m  In 
the  East  Garden  Court.  ' 

Starting  September  5,  the  Gallery  returns 
to  its  September-through-March  schedule-  10 
am.  to  5  p.m.  on  week  days  and  on  Sundays 
from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  The  caferterta  wiu  be 
open  on  weekdays  from  n  a.m.  to  4  p.m  and 
on  Sundays  from  4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  Admission 

ich^'ule'S.  """^  """^'^  ^"'^  *°  ^"  P-^-« 


^T,!^^'^^  ''-'^-  ''^-  ^■■^-  Sunday 

Ha^"'^m^H«?«SJ'^l''/  ^'■-  <^'"^^'  ^^"^ 
iiau,  Sunday  4:00  and  7:00. 

MONDAY,    SUTEMBia    4.    TBKOVOB    SUNDAY. 
SEPTEMBIS    10 

/w/^^' w'  '^^^  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari.  Lecture 
'Hall,  Monday  4:00  and  7:00 

P„^°'/'"'^.°^  *"'  ^^^^-  BeccarumL  The  Holy 
f.„^  ^'r^n"  ""^^^  (Samuel  H.  Kress  CoUec- 
V^^l-  °*l'ery  16,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
12 :  00  and  2 :  00,  Sunday  3 :  30  and  6  q^'''^''^ 

Ro^^rtf'4^''  ?'"''■  ^""  ^*/*  and' Reality. 

rZ^H.    'l^^'^J^^^o^     t°     the     Collection. 
^T^r^'J^^^^y  *^°"K^  Saturday   l:00. 
and  3:00,  Monday  1:00,  Sunday  500 
r,f^r!^^  ^ecfure.-   isth  and  16th   Century 

Amif  *  ".f  ^T*^'-  *^"«'  Speaker:  Wlnslow 
Ames,  Author,  Lecture  HaU  4  00  "«""* 

All    concerts,    with    Intermission   talks   by 

members  of  the  National  G&Uery  staff   we 

broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-Ai^(570) 'a^ 

MONDAY.    SEPTEMBEB     H.    THBOtJCH    StJNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    17 

TaT^-^Jni  '?  ^^f"  Delacroix,  The  Arab 
Tax  (The  Chester  Dale  Fund)  GaUerv  m 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  OO^S^aS" 
Sunday  3:30  and  6:00.  "^• 

nJj^l.V X^^  ^^^^    "^^^  ^^hibition  of  isth 

tZT'\i''^'J^'^^  ^°  *'"  Collection.  Ro- 

\^i  T'^^y  ^^^«^  Saturday  11:00  a^d 
3.00,  Sunday  6:00. 

j«Jo^*'  f-^^^^^  Camxletto.  Guest  Speaker: 
Jacob  Kalnen,  Consultant  on  Prtnts  and 
Drawings.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Lecture  HaU  4:00. 

MONDAY.    SEPTEMBER    18,    THROUGH    StTNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    24 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Redon.  Saint  Sebas- 
xT.oJf^'tt'^^  ^^^  Collection).  Gallery  84. 
Tue«lay  through  Saturday  12:00  and  2  00 
Sunday  3:30  and  6:00  »wi  -s.w. 

aZ°^/f;tl^  ^r'  7^"  ^°^  Correlates  to  ISth 
^^^i  ^  Cenfi/ry  .  uropean  Draimngg.  ro- 
d^y  2  al^       ^^  tl^ough  Saturday  l-.W).  Sun- 

t,,!!^''  w'"l°^'^'''^  '°  ''^^  CoUection.  Ro- 

1^%,^^"^^!  ^°''^^  Saturday  li:00  and 
d. 00.  Sunday  5:00.  A 

Sunday  Lecture;  Painting  in  Mid  America 
from  thel830's  to  the  mo's.  Guest  S^^ 
Tliomas  s.  Tlbbs,   Director,  Des  UoihL  Zt 
center.  Des  Moines.  Lecture  Hall  4  00 

Sunday  Concert:  National  GaUery  Orches- 
Coui^'s^M**  ^*'^'  ^'^'^«-'  East  Garden 

Inquiries  concerning  the  GaUery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-1215. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

^f^'^^^'^t^  ^°'  ""*  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  m  charge  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-n2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record   at   $1.50    per    month   or    for   single 

Charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
ofDce. 


MONDAY.    AUGUST    28.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    3 

Painting  of  the  Week:  Koerbecke.  The  As- 
cension (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collection) ,  Gallery 
o  ^  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12:00  and 
2 :  00,  Sunday  3 :  30  and  6 :  00 
r>Z°^^J  '^J-^°^^tion  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday   11:00  and  8:00.  Tuesday 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepresenUtive,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p   1942) 
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Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able thing  happened  in  the  Kilmer  Job 
Corps  Center  in  my  district  during  the 
recent  wave  of  urban  riots. 

This  Job  Corps  center  with  1.700  en- 
roUees  at  Edison,  N.J..  lies  in  the  middle 
of  an  area  which  has  had  several  serious 
disturbances  within  the  last  6  weeks. 

I  checked  to  see  what  took  place  at 
Kilmer  during  the  riots. 

The  worst  that  happened  was  that  six 
boys  without  passes  slipped  across  the 
road  to  buy  ice  cream  cones. 

Not  one  disturbance  took  place  at 
Kilmer. 

Not  one  of  these  men,  themselves  once 
steeped  in  the  ways  of  the  ghetto  streets 
slipped  out  of  Kilmer  to  join  the  street 
warfare  either  in  nearby  cities  or  In  any 
other  city. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  those 
tragic— and  tragically  tempting  days  to 
some— at  least  20  more  boys  than  other- 
wise normal  returned  from  leave  to  take 
their  stand  in  Kilmer  on  the  side  of 
law^^order.  decency,  and  self -fulfillment 
These  boys  are  persons  of  standing 
and  distinction  and  I  congratulate  them 
and  their  staff. 

J.^^.  ^^^  ^°^^  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  successful  center  Is  operated 
by  the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  the 
worldwide  service  affiliate  of  ITT  for 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity ' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  smart  enough  or 
wise  enough  to  offer  a  panacea  for  the 
recent  upheavals  which  have  marred  our 
land.  I  am  concerned  about  them,  as  Is 
every  other  Member  of  this  body 

But  I  do  know  that  the  experiences  of 
the  KUmer  Job  Corps  Center  offer  many 
valuable  lessons  for  eradicating  the  ef- 
fects of  slum  Ufe  on  slum  youth-^nd  for 
giving  them  the  opportunity  for  self-ad- 
vancement, which  Is  the  gist  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  House  on  Pebru- 
«y  9,  1967,  I  stated  that  what  Kilmer 
nas  accomplished  cannot  be  measured  by 
framing  and  Job-placements  alone 

The  context  In  which  I  then  equated 

««  effects  of  the  slum. 

We  are  at  war — 

Isald^ 

^lart  the  antisocial  feelings  of  the  slum, 
tte*x,fflng  Of  authority,  the  hatred  of  the 
J«toB.  the  ho«tlllty  toward  society,  the  de- 
rtmction  of  property,  the  contempi  of  edul 


cational    institutions, 
and  limb. 


the   flaunting   of   life 


The  peacefulness  at  Kilmer  during  the 
riot  period— a  period  5  months  after  my 
remarks— demonstrates  that  on  one 
flank  at  least  we  indeed  are  winning  a 
major  battle  against  the  effects  of  the 
slum. 

We  have  taken  boys  off  the  streets 
from  all  parts  of  American  cities  and 
made  men  of  them,  men  who  choose  to 
side  with  the  forces  of  decency. 

In  the  midst  of  what  seems  a  losing 
fight,  we  are  winning  a  major  battle. 

Why  do  we  always  have  to  say.  Learn 
from  our  failures?  I  say  let  us  also  learn 
from  our  successes  such  as  the  one  we 
are  experiencing  at  Kilmer. 

Is  not  one  key  to  take  these  boys,  many 
of  whom  spent  their  Uves  runiiing  around 
comers  from  the  police— to  take  these 
boys  off  the  street  and  place  them  In  a 
character  building  environment? 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  social 
adjustment  programs  at  Kilmer  which 
accounted  for  the  constructive  stance  of 
the  Corpsmen  during  the  riots: 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important 
group  living  has  replaced  gang  life.  One 
out  of  every  10  Corpsmen  is  a  member 
of  a  Lead  Corpsman  program— that  Is  the 
.'name,  "Lead  Corpsman"— in  which  his 
status  and  prestige  arise  because  he 
practices  socially  acceptable  behavior— 
for  which  he  has  been  trained.  His  posi- 
tive behavior  serves  as  a  model  for  other 
Corpsmen.  These  Lead  Corpsmen  "Big 
Brothers"  to  all  arriving  Corpsmen,  also 
man  Courtesy  Patrols— that  Is  their 
name,  "Courtesy  Patrols"— which  have 
had  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  com- 
munity incidents,  once  high,  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Kilmer  is  also  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  unusual  Explorer  Boy  Scout  pro- 
grams in  the  country.  More  than   350 
Corpsmen  have  gone  through  this  pro- 
gram,  many   to   take  Scout   leadership 
posts  in  their  home  communities  after 
they  leave  the  Center.  One  unit,  Post  402 
Is  the  only  one  In  the  Nation  to  have 
the  designation,   "Community  Service" 
Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  this  Post  went  Into  the  public 
housing  area  of  New  Brunswick,  told  the 
boys  there,  "Follow  in  our  footsteps  "  and 
organized  a  troop  of  boys  11  to  is'years 
old.   "Be  like  us,  not  like  them,"  they 
m-ged,  contrasting  their  own  behavior  to 
that  of  existing  street  gangs  and  pool 
hall  groups,  this  despite  the  fact  that 
these  boys,  now  matured  by  Kilmer  were 
once  themselves  members  of  street  gangs 
and  pool  hall  groups. 

There  are  other  boys  at  Kilmer  who 
have  organized  a  project  to  prevent 
school  dropouts.  The  amazing  thing  about 
Kie  members  of  this  group  is  that  they 


are  all  former  dropouts  themselves  Each 
regrets  dropping  out  of  school,  but  takes 
justifiable  pride  in  his  current  achieve- 
ments at  Kilmer.  The  members  of  this 
group  have  been  going  to  public  schools 
to  encourage  potential  dropouts  to  con- 
tinue with  their  studies.  Their  message 
to  those  who  would  follow  the  way  of  the 

5oub?e.  •  "^  "''■  '"^"■'  y°"''^  ^^^i^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone  in  my  district 
needs  someone  to  donate  blood,  Gx  tops 
sohcit  for  a  community  drive,  paint  a 
church  or  rehabilitate  a  park  the 
chaiices  are  that  a  Kilmer  corpsman  will 
be  the  first  to  respond.  In  fact  few  if 
any,  high  school  or  coUege  student  bodies 
can  match  the  outstanding  record  of 
Kilmer  corpsmen  in  community  help  and 
activities. 

These  boys— and  the  manner  In  which 
they  have  responded  to  character-build- 
ing programs— bear  out  the  contention  I 
also  made  on  the  floor  here  on  February 
9.  5  months  prior  to  the  July  riots,  that 
there  will  be  few  Kilmer  boys  who  will 
be  found  among  the  rioters  of  the 
future." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  will  also  be 
pleased  to  know  that  more  men  have  en- 
listed In  the  armed  services  from  Kilmer 
than  from  any  other  single  community 
in  my  congressional  district.  Almost  300 
Kilmer  boys  are  In  our  Armed  Forces 
VletS™^^^^'  ^^°  *^^^^  ^*ve  died  In 

Why  is  this  so? 

Listen  to  the  enthusiastic  words  of 
sgt.  Joseph  Jandura.  in  charge  of  the 
u.b.  Army  recruitment  office  in  New 
Brunswick,  who  alone  has  processed  some 
74  enlisted  men  from  Kilmer. 

I  am  a  great  supporter  of  Kilmer.  These 

rulflU  their  commitment  to  their  country 
When  we  get  a  recruit  trained  at  Klhner  we 
get  a  man. 

Kilmer  has  more  than  paid  its  way  In  terms 
of  preparmg  men  to  serve  their  country.  Ask 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking  of  spend- 
ing millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
welfare  and  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
slums.  But  here  we  have  a  wonderfully 
successful  experience  with  the  merits 
of  taking  people  out  of  the  slums  for 
training,  and  qualifying  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  here. 

I  salute  the  men.  I  salute  the  staff  If 
ever  there  was  a  group  which  merits  our 
deepest  respect  and  appreciation-  if  ever 
we  have  funded  a  program  that  has 
proved  its  worth;  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  program  on  whose  experience  we  can 
chart  positive  steps  for  the  future  it  is 
the  Job  Corps.  It  is  the  one  program 
which  offers  the  most  hope  to  the  youth 
In  the  ghetto. 
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Popalar  Vote  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOmsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  elec- 
toral college  remains  under  attack  by  the 
many  foes  of  constitutional  government 
and  those  who,  In  their  zeal  for  reform, 
never  take  the  time  to  read  Madison's 
notes  or  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
college. 

In  all  probability  the  pushers  only  con- 
template a  two-party  program,  or  pos- 
sibly they  fear  the  popular  support  of 
George  Wallace. 

Yet,  the  project  for  a  direct  vote  does 
hold  inviting  objectives.  Abolition  of  the 
electoral  college  would  erase  the  balance 
of  power  held  by  some  minorities  in  large 
electoral  vote  States.  Nationwide  their 
bloc  vote  would  be  of  little  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  a  third  party 
candidate  or  a  fourth  party  candidate, 
the  President  could  still  be  elected  by  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 

Mr.   Speaker.    I   here   Insert   in    the 
Recoro  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  August  23,  1967. 
Direct  Elbction  or  Prisident  Gets  Support 


I 
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For  an  amendment  to  become  part  of  the 
ConstituUon.  It  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  of  Congress  and  then  ratified 
by  legislatures  In  three-fourths  of  the  states. 


August  28,  1967     I      August  28,  1967 


Congressman  Wyman  Reports  to  the  Peo- 
pleu>f  the  First  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire on  Our  Dilemma  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHUIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uppermost 
in  everyone's  mind  and  heart  these  trying 
days  is  our  dilemma  in  Vietnam.  I  seek 
to  speak  frankly  to  you  about  Vietnam. 

Senator  Pulbright  told  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Honolulu: 

The  United  States  lacks  the  moral  and 
psychological  capacity  to  fight  both  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  Its  own  urban  Ills. 

He  also  commented: 

We  are  truly  fighting  a  two-front  war  and 
doing  badly  In  both. 


Sen.  Edward  V.  Long,  D-Mo.,  and  a  spokec 
man  for  the  United  Auto  Workers  Union  to- 
day   tirged    approval    of    a    constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  direct   election 
of  the  president  and  vice  president. 

In  separate  statements  submitted  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
amendments,  both  Long  and  Stephen  I. 
Schloesberg,  UAW  general  counsel,  supported 
aboUtlon  of  the  present  electoral  college  sys- 
tem for  selecting  the  nation's  top  execu- 
tives. 

"If  the  majority  of  Americans  vote  for  one 
candidate,  then  that  candldtte  should  be 
the  winner,"  said  Long.  "The  reform  I  am 
supporting  should  have  been  made  100  years 
ago." 

PRESENT  SYSTEM 

Under  the  present  system,  the  president 
and  vice  president  are  chosen  Indirectly  with 
voters  casting  their  baUots  for  electors  who 
In  turn  are  expected  to  cast  ballots  for  the 
candidates  who  receive  a  plurality  of  a  state's 
vote. 

Schloesberg  and  Long  criticized  the  pres- 
ent method  of  casting  all  of  a  state's  electoral 
votes  for  the  winning  candidate  and  dis- 
carding votes  cast  for  his  opponent. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  Schloesberg 
said,  such  a  procedure  could  allow  a  minor- 
ity candidate  to  win  the  national  election. 
Long,  a  co-sponsor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, said  also  that  establishment  of  direct 
elections  would  give  each  citizens'  vote  equal 
weight  and  would  strengthen  the  two-party 
system  In  present  "one-party"  states. 

"The  present  system,"  Long  said,  "causes 
campaign  firepower  to  be  first  concentrated 
on  the  states,  the  ones  with  the  most  elec- 
toral votes."  He  said  direct  election  wUl  pro- 
vide an  IncenUve  for  presldenUal  candidates 
and  their  parties  to  work  harder  in  each 
state. 

The  statements  submitted  by  Long  and 
Schlossberg  join  a  number  of  other  endorse- 
ments for  direct  presidential  election  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
since  it  began  bearings  on  the  proposed 
amendment  last  spring. 


The  other  night  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
of  the  White  House,  President  Johnson 
met  with  a  group  of  Congressmen,  includ- 
ing myself,  In  a  questlon-and-answer 
period  on  Vietnam.  At  tliis  meeting,  he 
said  he  would  love  to  negotiate  but  there 
was  just  nobody  who  would  negotiate. 

This  is  true.  Of  course,  the  Communists 
win  not  negotiate.  It  is  not  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  negotiate.  We  are  being  bled 
white  in  Vietnam,  and  they  know  It.  Until 
they  are  hiui,ing  real  badly,  the  prospect 
of  negotiation  Is  remote. 

Those  who  urge  cessation  of  bombing 
and  unilateral  withdrawal  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  urging  outright  sur- 
render. Such  a  step  without  an  agree- 
ment would  be  followed  by  horrible  U.S. 
losses,  wholesale  murder  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  a  virtual  reduction  of 
U.S.  international  prestige— If  there  is 
any  left — to  absolute  zero. 

There  are  some  hard  realities  of  our 
dilemma  in  South  Vietnam.  These  are — 
First.  We  cannot  pull  out  on  the  South 
Vietnamese,  on  our  own  soldiers,  our  dead 
and  wounded,  wholly  aside  from  the 
domino  theory  argument. 

Second.  Even  If  we  are  successful  and 
obtain  a  military  victory  so  that  South 
Vietnam  is  freed  from  aggression  and 
left  with  merely  a  sporadic  guerrilla 
mopup,  the  hard  fact  is  that  we  cannot 
guarantee  that  peace  will  be  maintained, 
even  with  a  U.S.  housekeeping  force.' 
Nor  can  we  guarantee  that  there  will 
ever  be  economic  stabUlty  in  this  mani- 
festly unstable  oriental  nation. 

Third.  A  military  victory  appears  to 
be  impossible  to  attain  in  Vietnam  with- 
out a  vastly  greater  offensive  commit- 
ment than  has  been  made  to  date.  This 
will  cost  more  billions,  would  involve 
more  men  and  planes  and  would  risk  or 
even  Invite  military  confrontations  with 
Red  China  and  perhaps  the  U.S.S  R 
Fourth.  Should  Red  China  get  Into  the 


military  situation  in  Vietnam  and  shonin 
it  send  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  across  <Z 
border,  the  plight  of  American  troops  in 
Vietnam  will  be  desperate,  for  ground 
warfare  cannot  avail  against  such  of 
fensive  numbers.  There  are  not  enoueh 
bullets,  nor  in  all  probability  can  th, 
supply  train  be  maintained.  This  w*. 
proven  in  North  Korea.  Should  this  ban 
pen,  the  United  States  wUl  be  faced  with 
the  awful  decision  of  whether  to  retreat 
IgnominiouBly  or  use  atomic  weapons 

In  the  meantime,  our  losses  in  Viet 
nam  are  staggering,  the  cost  is  danger- 
ously overheating  the  U.S.  economy  and 
the  raiding  of  our  reserves  in  the  United 
States  has  so  gravely  reduced  our  ca 
pability  to  defend  against  any  other  ag- 
gression that  the  national  security  is 
impaired  to  an  extent  that  would  shock 
and  alarm  all  Americans  If  they  were 
told  the  full  truth.  Into  this  tinj-  far- 
away country  we  have  poured  essential 
elements  of  our  best  combat  divisions 
our  best  planes,  our  best  pilots,  and  un- 
told billions  of  money  and  property.  The 
quicksand  of  Vietnam  has  absorbed  all 
this  and  greedily  seeks  more. 

We  ought  never  to  Imve  engaged  in  a 
land  war  in  this  area.  Every  militarj- 
man- recommended  against  this,  but  the 
Johnson  administration  has  us  so  deeply 
involved  and  committed  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war  that  the  levels  now 
exceed  Korea. 

The  man  on  the  street  wants  us  to 
win  or  get  out.  Unfortunately,  winning 
Is  not  all  that  easy,  as  can  be  seen  from 
merely  a  review  of  the  above  realities. 
Getting  out  could  be  done,  but  before 
we  got  through  without  an  agreement 
It  oould  look  like  Dunkirk.  This  would 
be  tragic  and.  In  the  long  run.  would 
more  certainly  expose  us  to  eventual 
wholesale  nuclear  attack  than  anything 
else  we  could  do. 

I  hold  personal  convictions  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  Vietnam,  but  I  am 
neither  a  military  strategist  nor  an  arm- 
chair general.  My  own  son,  now  16,  will 
shortly    be   eligible   to   serve.    Sons  of 
friends  tliroughout  New  Hampshire  are 
having  their  turn  facing  death   10.000 
miles  away  right  now.  The  verj-  least 
we  owe  to  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  do 
everything  of  which  we  are  capable  to 
defend  them  against  those  who  try  to 
kill  them  In  combat  in  Vietnam.  This 
we  are  not  doing,  as  a  matter  of  Johnson 
administration    policy    in    the    current 
stalemate.  In  such  a  policy  Is  found  both 
tragedy  and  dilemma.  While  most  of  us 
try  to  be  Americans  ahead  of  political 
party  in  meeting  such  grave  challenges. 
this  becomes  difficult  when  an  adminis- 
tration policy  of  stalemate  Is  so  closely 
derived    from    political    considerations. 
Civilian  control  over  the  military  is  con- 
stitutionally cherished,  yet  once  we  ai« 
in  a  military  engagement,  which  is  the 
situation   In   Vietnam,   civilian   control 
should  not  beccane  civilian  restraint  of 
military  victory,  which  is  the  case  at 
this  hour. 

But  one  baeic  fact  of  life  about  Viet- 
nam can  safely  be  asserted  at  this  writ- 
ing. This  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue with  a  stalemate  in  Vietnam.  If 
we  do,  there  will  be  little  left  at  home  in 


the  way  of  reserves  or  money.  Such  a 
gradual  erosion  of  our  national  defen- 
jive  and  offensive  capability  is.  of  course 
a  common  objective  of  the  Communist 
bloc,  whether  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Red  ChlnjL 
In  truth,  the  policy  of  stalemate  in  Viet- 
nam seriously  imperils  every  man 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  every  day  it  is  allowed 
to  continue  there  is  less  and  less  remain- 
ing to  protect  us  in  the  United  States 

I  voted  for  the  Tonkin  resolution  in 
August  of  1964,  but  in  so  doing  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  me  that  the 
executive  branch  would  ever  commit  this 
NaUon  to  any  miUtary  engagement  lack- 
ing a  poUcy  to  win.  I  would  not  have 
voted  for  such  a  resolution  had  I  known 
It  would  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  justifi- 
cation for  the  dangerous  situation  of 
stalemate  that  prevails  at  this  hour 
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Principles  of  Charity  and  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOtJTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  just  concluded  its  consideration  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967,  and 
the  versions  of  the  bill  are  soon  to  be  rec- 
onciled In  conference  committee  Con- 
gress took  a  much  closer  look  at  the  pro- 
gram and  the  overall  philosophy  behtod 
the  program  this  year,  much,  I  beUeve 
to  the  benefit  of  the  program  and  the 
much-beleaguered  American  taxpayer 

The  September  Issue  of  the  New  Age 
magazine  begins  with  an  editorial  which 
puts  into  perspective  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  our  American  heritage  of  sharing 
our  knowledge  and  assistance  with  other 
nations. 

w^nff  **'*^*^,^^  '^^"'^^  ^y  Raymond 
W.  Miller  a  Califomian.  His  writing  has 
special  relevance  in  Ught  of  our  recent 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Sni.  Will  Yon  CONTRiBtrrK? 
(By  Raymond  W.  Miller) 

Mewalk  Of  a  busy  metropolitan  street  I 
^  ^f'^'^ed  by  a  amuing%eat-appe^in; 
boy  Of  about  sixteen  who  asked:  "SLr  wlU 
you  contribute?"  He  held  a  quart  can  tief «?e 

7^n  "^^^  "  ^  '''  »«'  ^«"  the  toWe 
wh.?,^-   ^*   °"^^^    '^o   explanaUon   as   to 

hU  can  bear  any  valid  evidence  of  it.  There 
w«  only  the  shaking  of  the  container  an| 
tte  question.   Being    in    a    hurry    ilh^J 

^shook  the  can  before  the  next  pedestrian 
and  repeated:  "Sir,  wlU  you  contrl^^?" 

A^  I  walked  along,  my  memories  took  me 
to  Lucknow.  India,  where  professional  b^! 
r^emLnL"^'*  '*  strangers  and  travels. 
Korea,  during  the  low  ebb  of  the  war  In  1951 

tua  .S  ""f.  "^'"'^  "**  "  wafmp'^'d 

U^  from  f  *^*  f"'**  °°"^'*  ^'^'^  "»«  ^- 
u<»  from  a  c»mplete  overrun.   Everywhere 


The  wish  for  something  for  nothing  might 
be  a  perfectly  human  weakneee.  but  self- 
respecting  people  do  not  Indulge  it  save  In 
extreme  need  or  peril.  "Sir.  wUI  you  oontrlb- 
ute?  is  a  polished  American  approach  to 
the  ancient  profession  of  begging  from  some- 
o^  who  seems  to  have  something  to  share 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  practiced 
in  probably  every  corner  of  the  world,  but 
seeing  a  nice-appearing  boy  on  a  busy  Ameri- 
can street  plying  the  trade  set  me  to  thinking 
about  some  of  the  trendsln  our  society 

Chanty  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  man 
and   most  of  us  probably  agree  that,  truly. 

!,.i^f  T  ^'f^^  ^  ^^'^  ^han  to  receive.  A 
practical  evaluation  of  our  times,  however 
proves  that  needed  alms  are  often  dissipated 
by   planned    begging   that   seeks   something 

church  n^^-.  ^"""^  P^"^°'  °'-  custodian  of 
church   offerings   or  fraternal   funds  knows 

^i  H^  c°nn'^'n8  and  indolent,  who  trv  to  get 
to  the  feed  trough  via  this  route.  Ai  death 

^.„r^^  ''"""^^  ^PP*^^'  '^^  t^e  press,  how 
many  human  leeches  descend  upon  the  sur- 
vivors »lth  Similar  requests:  "Sir  or  Madam 
will  you  contribute?"  How  many  reouests  are 
ZlT^^r  ''^.,^°"'^d«tions  and  t4t  "fundi  tol 
hax^^irt?'  '"«''f-^°rk"  projects  Which  wlU 
ha%e  little  or  no  lasting  benefits  to  society? 
_  A  generation  ago.  America  had  county 
poorhouses,"  with  an  unsavory  stigma  at- 
tached to  the  poor  souls  who  exlst^There 
Many  a  handicapped  person  or  one  who  be- 
dt^L^t  ''^T'"  ^^'^"Bh  misfortune  simply 
did  not  apply  to  county  supervisors  for  ad- 

^HH  J^°  *^^^*  P^*<=^«  because  of  personal 
pride.  Thinking  Americans  saw  the  system 
cr  ed  for  change,  and  one  after  another  legis- 

hr^v%^"*''^"'^"*  ^"^  P"t  o°  the  sutute 
books  to  make  it  possible  for  the  worthy  indl- 

fZn^ur"^^^  *""  ««lf-««Pect  and  lead  a 
family  life.  These  laws  received  the  support 
of  the  voters  of  America  and  the  use  ofTax 
dollars  to  help  fill  the  needs  of  the  poor  be- 

?ff^%f  f*"  °/  ""^  economic  and  political 
life.  It  is  unfortunate  that.  In  many  In- 
stances, can-shakers  gain  access  to  the  rov- 
erament  treasury  through  bills  passed  by 
legislators  looking  for  votes  f      ^   u/ 

Pffo^T''^  /!  *  l^""^  °^  community  and  group 
millions  of  dollars  are  voluntarily  contributed 
Zl^J^!  ^  reputable  relief  and  charitable 
organizations  which  do  a  needed  and  worth- 
evin  i°^J'^^'^^-  however,  millions  are 
fh«l»     ""^"ingly     to     professional     can- 

h^nnif  ^°  P^P'"  °°  *^«»>  »«>  "  open- 
handed  and  as  weepy-hearted  as  our  citizens 
and  each  year  the  coifers  of  really  big  ^ 
nized  tear-jerkers  get  bigger  and  bfgge?^ 
The  young  man  who  shook  the  can  in  my 
face  was  starting  on  a  career  that  may  brine 
him  money  at  the  exjense  of  the  needy  of 
Si'r'^^'n^Z^  ''':  ii^  becoming  aSem 
h^^y      ''^'^  *°  Sharing  a  dry  crust  with  the 

I  continued  my  walk  and  oontemplaUon 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  th«ie  isl 
sur/  lh^,^"?^'''i.i'P*'°  *^«*  ^^°  give  to  make 

and  ^tl  ^K  $^^  ^"'  ^^'P  ^^  »  "-"^  need, 
and  that  charity,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
mediate, extreme  distress,  is  best  when  used 
kei^ll(l°tK^'^  ^  ^'^'P  t*>emselves.  rather  tha^ 
i^H.'^i  ^Hi*"^""  endlessly  in  charity  Unes  by 

-nfin.^^''"*  "*"''•  ^"^^  '^^l  ^o'l^ere  with 
client    poor  tend  to  keep  a  backlog  of  needy 

lll,"it!'^  r^"^-  '''**  "^«  '««^t  of  which  is 
that  they  do  not  want  to  run  out  of  "clients  " 

fi^^J^^  °^  ""*  ^""'^  welfare  organlzaUons 
accept  money  and  old  goods  to  hel|  the  needy 
and  the  handicapped  rebuild  and  refurbish 

Sf^l  '^l'"^  '°'  ^^«*^«  ^h"«  they  re^ 
habilitate  themselves  and  their  spirits  at  the 

^  S."vl-  ^"".^  *^^'P  °">"  '^y  educauonl! 
loans  to  be  repaid  to  funds  for  similar  use  by 

T^  ^^^"y  creating  a  human  chain  with 

«ti^^^  program.  Tet  another  fumlshee 

starter  seeds  and  llveetock  to  a  farmer,  who 

win  repay  In  kind  from  hla  own  produce  to 
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help  another  along  the  way  to  self-reUance 
There  are  many  ways  to  help— but  the  prac- 
tice of  something  for  nothing  is  not  morally 
upUfting  to  the  giver,  the  receiver,  nor  the 
community.  Most  of  us  need  a  lift  during  a 
llfetune-^sometimes  money— sometimes  ad- 
vice—but Whatever  the  gUt.  its  value  is  more 
listing  If  the  recipient  repays  in  like  or  in 
service  either  to  the  giver  or  someone  else 

People  the  world  over  are  subject  to  the 
same  built-in  laws  of  behavior.  Something 
for  nothing,  Invariably  breeds  contempt  for 
the  giver  and  has  a  deteriorating  effect  on 
the  receiver.  There  is  a  story  of  an  old  Greek 
philosopher  who.  upon  being  told  a  certain 
person  hated  him.  asked:  "I  wonder  whv  he 
should  feel  so?  1  have  never  given  'him 
anything," 

Church  have  learned  this  the  hard  way 
With  the  best  of  religious  and  philanthropic 
reasons,  millions  were  spent  on  foreign  aid 
long  before  governments  ever  entered  this 
phase  of  affairs.  Some  church  leaders  took 
literally  the  injunction.  "Freed  the  hun- 
gry." and  witnessed  a  generation  of  "rice 
Christians"  turning  on  theU-  benefactors  In 
fury  when  the  going  got  rough.  Other 
churchmen  thought  In  terms  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves  and  In  such  areas 
there  Is  a  long  history  of  adherence  to  the 
faith  and  friendship  for  the  missionary  Our 
Point  4  program  of  foreign  aid,  as  orlginallv 
enunciated  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  In 
1949,  was  based  upon  this  concept  but  It  soon 
became  almost  Inundated  by  a  widespread 
give-away  philosophy. 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  this  change  In 
policy  was  summed  up  for  me  In  1959  and 
again  in  1967  by  the  Right  Reverend  L  G 
Ligutti.  In  my  opinion,  this  wise  churchman 
takes  the  pulse  of  the  world  and  Interprets 
Us  beat  as  effectively  as  any  person  I  know 
He  said,  and  I  concur : 

'■Much  American  surplus  food  is  being  dis- 
ta-ibuted  in  Spain.  It's  a  great  work  ofchar- 
ity,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  creating  in  Spain 
M  elsewhere,  a  whole  group  of  paupers,  and 
that   such   result    (unwittingly   created)    is 
actually  harmful  to  any  nation  because  it 
debases  human  personaUty.  A  way  must  be 
found   to  give  food  and  clothing  to  people 
as  a  reward  for  work  done.  Except  In  cases 
of  disaster  or  extreme  urgent  need,  a  hand- 
out Is  not  a  sign  of  Christian  love.  We  ruin 
characters   when   we   All   stomachs    I   have 
^*!?J^'<?   "y  '*'^  responsible  people  that 
united   States   government   regulations   de- 
mand handouts.  On  the  other  hand    Con- 
gressmen I  have  talked  with  insist  that  such 
was  and  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the  law    It  Is 
my  earnest  conviction  that  If  we  cannot  flg- 
i^e  out  a  way  of  distributing  surplus  fo<il 
abroad    (or   at   home)    without   creatine   a 
race  of  paupers,  It  Is  better  to  dump  the  food 
in  the  ocean.  Them  is  strong  words'— but 
Them  is  my  sentiments."  "  i 

Dr.  Alexander  Nunn.  a  piomlnent  Meth- 
odUt  layman  of  the  Alabama-West  Florida 
Conference,  said  an  an  article  which  ap- 
peared  in  The  Methodist  Christian  Advo- 
rate  on  April  4,  1967: 

"I  am  concerned  about  Methodism— and 
again,  the  American  church  In  its  broadest 
f^tTv  '^  ®°™^  °^  ^  s^ni  to  have  swal- 
lowed the  projected  new  doctrine  that  every 
individual  should  have  a  guaranted  mini- 
mum income  for  life,  regardless  of  whether 
he  or  she  ever  works," 

^J^%*.''^!  concern  these  two  great  and 
good  friends  have  expressed  has  long  been 
w^th  us  can  be  seen  from  this  wrlttlng  of 

Ml^t*"'^^  ^^^^^  *°^  philosopher,  Malmon- 
Ides,  who  lived  from  1135  to  1204: 

««'il''*!KP***  *'^*'""y  ^^  preventing  poverty: 
assist   the   reduced   fellowman.  eltow  by  a 


'From    "Can    Capitalism    Compete'"    bv 

P^^^v**   Z-   ^""-   P'^flUihed   bj  Ri,nald 
Pres«,  New  York,  New  York,  1959 
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considerable  gUt,  or  a  sum  of  money,  or  by 
teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  putting  him  In 
the  way  of  business,  so  that  he  may  earn  an 
honest  livelihood ,  and  not  be  forced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  holding  out  his  hand 
for  charity.  This  is  the  highest  step  and  the 
summit   of   charity's   golden   ladder."' 


'From  Malmonides'  "Charity's  Eight  De- 
gnrees,"  as  quoted  In  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quo- 
tations," Oarden  City  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York,  reprinted  1944. 


Determined   Parents    Pat   Four   Throngh 
College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  August  20  edition  of  the  Sunday 
Star  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  tells 
the  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asa  L.  Brock, 
the  National  Urban  Leagaie's  Negro 
family  of  the  year,  and  demonstrates 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  old-fash- 
ioned hard  work. 

If  the  Brocks  can  send  foitr  girls  to 
college  after  starting:  their  family  on  a 
salary  of  $60  a  month,  I  am  sure  that 
under  today's  far  better  and  ever  im- 
proving c(»iditions,  a  good  many  others 
oould  do  equally  as  well,  let  alone  ex- 
terminate a  few  rats. 

Negro  Familt  or  Year — Determined  Parents 
Put  Four  Tkbougk  College 

Portland,  Oreg. — A  Negro  family  whose  life 
baa  been  a  successful  struggle  for  education 
will  be  honored  today  as  the  National  Urban 
Leag\ie's  family  of  the  year. 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  and  BCrs.  Asa  L. 
Brock  of  Portland  wlU  be  made  by  WilUaxn 
J.  Trent  jr.  of  New  York  City,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Urban  League  conference  which 
opens  tonight. 

It  Is  an  annual  award,  made  to  Negro 
parents  who  have  overcome  obstacles  and 
achieved  success  In  raising  a  family  through 
hard  work  and  determination. 

Among  the  Brocks'  obstacles  was  lack  of 
money,  and  among  tbelr  successes  was  send- 
ing their  foiir  daughters  to  college. 

While  Mrs.  Brock  sewed  and  canned — "I 
canned  everything  In  sight" — and  took  care 
of  the  children.  Brock  got  extra  Jobs  on  bis 
days  off  between  runs  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  as  a  dining  car  waiter.  He  was  mak- 
ing 960  a  month  when  they  started  their 
famUy  in  1925. 

Was  It  hard  driving  himself  all  these  years? 
He  reflected  a  moment,  then  said,  "It  had  to 
be  done.  Money  was  awfully  scarce." 

The  Brocks  started  early  exposing  their 
children  to  what  they  saw  as  the  proper  life. 
They  took  them  to  the  art  museum,  took  bus 
rides  Into  the  suburbs  where  they  could 
picnic  beside  a  farm  and  look  at  the  animals, 
stood  in  line  to  get  cheap  seats  at  movies 
they  thought  the  children  would  enjoy. 

Mrs.  Brock  said  many  friends  thought  It 
odd  that  they  scrimped  and  saved  to  make 
sure  their  children  went  to  college.  But,  she 
added,  "It  was  what  we  wanted  to  do.  We 
felt  It  sbould  be  done." 

Brock,  still  working  for  the  Union  Pacific 
after  43  years.  Is  now  on  a  run  to  Seattle 
that  gets  blm  home  each  night.  He  doesnt 
talk  about  retiring,  says  "I'm  feeling  good." 


He  also  doesn't  talk  about  his  age.  His  hair 
Is  grey  but  his  step  Is  brisk,  and  he  finds 
time — now  that  he  no  longer  works  on  his 
days  between  runs — to  go  fishing  with  his 
grandchildren. 

THREE    DAUGHTERS    TEACHING 

Their  daughters  are  Mrs.  Earl  C.  Johnson, 
Portland,  mother  of  twin  boys,  now  back 
In  college  for  a  degree  In  speech  therapy; 
Mrs.  Walter  Joiu-dan.  mother  of  three  sons, 
teaching  sixth  grade  mathematics  In  La 
Puenta,  Oallf.;  Mrs.  Clarence  Prultt,  mother 
of  three  boys,  a  kindergarten  teacher  In  Port- 
land; and  Mrs.  Beverly  HlUard,  mother  of 
one  son,  teaching  in  a  Portland  elementary 
school. 

What  do  they  see  in  the  future  for  Negro 
children? 

"Better  opportunities,"  Brock  says.  But 
Mrs.  Brock  adds,  "Taking  advantage  of  op- 
portvmltles  starts  within  the  home.  Some- 
times children  rise  above  their  home  environ- 
ment, but  mostly  It  has  to  start  there.  ' 
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The  Courageous  Customs  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

op   CALIfORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  centiiry  the  twin  ports  of  Long  Beach 
and  Los  Angeles,  in  southern  California, 
have  not  had  a  customshouse.  During 
these  years  these  two  ports  have  grown 
to  be  amongst  the  highest  density  sea- 
borne traflQc  centers  of  the  entire  globe. 

Rightly  and  properly  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Customs  decided  it  was  time  to  put 
its  customshouse  there,  instead  of  in 
congested  downtown  Los  Angeles  many 
miles  away,  it  had  a  beautiful  building 
constructed  and  was  ready  to  move  in 
this  month.  But  it  was  beleaguered  by 
a  provincial  group  of  Los  Arggeles  down- 
towners who  did  not  want  the  move  to 
be  made.  This  group  enlisted  the  aid  of 
several  Congressmen.  Together  they 
badgered  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
and  his  aids  unmercifully.  When  all  else 
failed  the  downtown  group  went  to  court 
seeking  an  Injunction  to  prevent  the 
move.  They  properly  got  thrown  out  of 
court  as  they  should  have  been.  Un- 
doubtedly the  judge,  as  have  other  fair 
minded  people,  concluded  that  a  customs 
house  belongs  at  a  port,  not  many  miles 
inland  Just  because  some  selfish  Interests 
demand  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  deserves 
great  credit  for  standing  up  against  this 
pressure  and  political  heat  and  sticking 
to  its  decision  to  do  the  logical  and  sane 
thing — namely,  to  move  to  the  new 
multi-million-dollar  customshouse  at  the 
harbor.  Powerful  forces  were  brought  to 
bear  on  Customs,  but  the  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  there  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  them.  This  does  great 
credit  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
his  superiors  in  the  Department,  and 
those  who  work  for  him.  The  taxpayers 
can  be  reassiired  that  in  this  instance 
their  true  Interests  were  served  by  men 
of  great  strength  and  moral  fortitude  as 
well  as  wisdom. 


The  rightful  move  to  the  harbor  is 
now  being  made.  The  public  good  is 
being  served.  Hats  off  to  the  Customs 
Bureau. 


Federal  Registrars  for  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  Government  that  voting 
observers  be  sent  into  Vietnam  is  a  far 
departure  from  the  image  that  we  are  not 
Interfering  in  that  country's  internal  af- 
fairs  and  that  our  mission  is  limited  to 
assistance. 

The  sanctity  of  this  ballot  is  now  to  be 
supervised  by  the  U.S.  State  Department 
This  sounds  similar  to  the  illiterate  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  used  as  an  excuse  to  sus- 
pend the  people's  constitution  in  our 
Southern  States  in  order  to  put  Federal 
spies  in  the  voting  booth. 

If  we  cannot  trust  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  conduct  their  own  elections, 
how  can  we  trust  them  to  lead  their  sons 
into  battle  against  the  common  enemy. 
Godless  communism? 

Or,  can  our  no-win,  soft-on-commu- 
nism  now  be  extended  to  the  ballot  box— 
we  don't  want  the  anti-Communists  to 
win  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  from 
the  August  23d  Washington  Dally  News 
following  my  remarks: 

United  States  VPeigks  Sending  Vote 
Observers 

President  Johnson,  who  has  already  warned 
the  Saigon  government  against  any  election 
rigging.  Is  considering  sending  a  team  of  ob- 
servers to  South  Vietnam  for  the  presidential 
balloting  next  month. 

The  President's  plans  came  to  light  shortly 
after  It  was  dlscloeed  that  South  Vietnamese 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  had  written  Con- 
gress a  letter  defending  his  miliary  regimes 
handling  of  the  election  campaign. 

The  letter,  dated  Aug.  ai  and  addressed  to 
speaker  John  W.  McCormack  (D-Mass.)  and 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  plainly  was  In  response 
to  charges  by  some  congressmen  that  the 
Sept.  3  presidential  balloting  might  be  fraud- 
ulent. 

SMARTING 

Marshal  Ky.  smarting  from  earlier  com- 
plaints in  Congress  about  the  election  cam- 
paign, had  Invited  U.S.  legislators  to  come  to 
Saigon  to  see  for  themselvec,  but  the  Senate 
leadership  rejected  the  Idea. 

He  asked  that  his  letter  yesterday  be  con- 
veyed to  all  members  of  Congress  Mr  McCor- 
mack ordered  It  inserted  Into  the  Congree- 
slonal  Record,  and  House  Democratic  leader 
Carl  Albert,  (D.-Okla.),  urged  all  memben 
to  read  It. 

"The  defense  of  freedom  In  Vietnam  re- 
quires more  than  our  Joint  efforts  at  war." 
wrote  Marshal  Ky.  "It  Involves  first  and  fore- 
most our  mutual  commitment  to  the 
achievement  of  democracy  and  social  Justice. 
Should  we  stray  from  that  basic  conunltm«t 
or  should  you  misconstrue  our  purposes,  our 
alliance  would  indeed  be  in  Jeopardy." 

Marshal  Ky  Is  a  vice  presidential  candidate 
on  a  ticket  beaded  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Vta 
Thleu,  now  chief  of  sUte  In  the  military 
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government  that  rules  the  country.  He  said 
his  government  would  "readily  accept"  the 
verdict  of  the  voters  Sept.  3. 

H.    H.    H.    BACXINO 

Meanwhile  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey said  here  yesterday  that  President 
Johnson  is  following  the  "safest  way,  the 
surest  way"  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  an 
end  without  bringing  other  countries  Into 
ihe  conflict. 

He  defended  the  Administration's  war 
goals  In  response  to  questions  after  he  ad- 
dressed 45  legislators  from  28  states  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  Etemocratic  state  legislative 
leaders  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 
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"There  lives  no  greater  fiend  than  anarchy: 
"She  ruins  states,  turns  houses  out  of  doors' 
"Breaks  up  In  rout  the  embattled  soldiery  '■ 
We  have  seen  the  fiend  attacking  our  state 
growing  bolder  with  each  unpunished  suc- 
cess. And  once  upon  a  time  It  will  come  to 
pass  that  the  state  Itself  will  be  endangered 
and  the  soldiery  will  be  routed  If  we  do  not 
come  to  oux  senses. 

For  as  another  wise  man.  Edmund  Burke 
once  said :  "By  gnawing  through  a  dike,  even 
a  rat  may  drown  a  nation."  There  now  are 
packs  of  them  at  the  dikes. 
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the  books  and  which  are  all  in  diflferent  states 
and  stages  of  Implementation 

We  do  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  problem 
Ho.'^Tv??''^'^  ^^  complicated.  We  do  not 
deny  that  it  must  be  attacked  on  more  than 

th«t  t^  «^"*  ^'^  "^^  '^"«''«  ^ery  strongly 
that  the  first  requisite  for  effective  action 

llJt^^  clouds  of  confusion  which  today 
greatly  lessen  Its  effectiveness.  This  will  be 
achieved  only  by  a  determined  White  House 
effort  to  simplify  the  poverty  program  and 
concentrate  national  effort  at  a  few  kev 
points.  ^^ 


Nadoo  Dies  as  Anarchy  Rules 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
IProm  the  San  Diego  Union.  Aug.  20,  1967| 
"Thers   Lives   No   Greater   Fiend"— Nation 
Dies  as  Anarchy  Rules 
This  Is  the  anatomy  of  an  anarchy. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  nation  that 
was  the  mightiest  on  earth. 

It  had  the  highest  refinements  of  individ- 
ual UberUes,  the  most  food  and  luxuries  the 
best  education  and  the  strongest  weapons 
OppcM^unlUes  for  Its  people  were  unlimited' 
although  some  problems  existed. 

It  came  to  pass  that  this  Utopia  of  the  20th 

Century  had  a  conscience  as  well  as  gold  and 

mead.  In  the  Jargon  of  Its  time.  It  thus  began 

8  total  systems  attack  on  the  problem 

It  allowed  people  to  say  they  did  not  have 

^s^  ;  ^/t"^  '^  *^*y  «"**  »°t  "ke  It—lndeed 
disobey  Jurists  seeking  to  enforce  the  law 

Violence  breeds  violence  and  the  pestilence 
of  anarchy  spreads  upon   the  land 

Its  highest  practitioners  could  be  found 
among  those  on  the  campuses  of  the  highest 
educational  Institutions.  Preachments  of"- 
^ism  and  anarchy  and  sedition  became  the 
Sr^nn""^  tolerated.  The  calls  for  seU 

Sll^ople  "^  **'"'""  "P°'*  "" 

feS!«n'^°^*  *°v.P^  *^"*  politicians  saw 
totile  valleys  m  what  they  had  thought  was 
barren  land.  They  promised  to  pay  the  rent 

rtSSnf -ff  t^""  '^  ""^y  ^^"  unfortm^te 
victims  of  the  more  well-to-do.  Thev  told 
the  stuped  It  was  education's  fault  they'couS 

mo«*H"il^''^  politicians  promised  even 
tam^  And  they  used  the  tithes  to  support 
whools  for  hatred   of   the   type   thev   were 

vTcmle  ^e'r^'^^-  ''-y.^ey  dw'not 
wi^^  1 1,     *  disciples  of  hate  and  division 

t  C^'nmi'f  *°  "^^'^  ^^^^^  native  W 
u>,  the  ofBclals  fanned  the  flames  of  an- 

TIT  "^^^^  '^'^^  ^^  of^^ence  by 

^S.z^'^ZT-^^^  °'  ^^^^^^^  *° 

eaSi'lH*^*  ^  P^*  "»**  ^^  scorched  the 
SS^o??^"'*'  ''""dl'igB  of  the  clUes,  hurting 

ibSi  blnl:  ^^  promising  politicians  wrung 
furth..  .  °"  *^®  Koals  already  set  Thev 
reviewed  since  Cain  slew  Abel. 
tl^VW"^^^.  "  **•  ^^■•«=*»y  =ow  is  be- 
S  1  llT'^,''  ^^  «**^  ^  Its  own 
""vity  As  Sophocles,  the  wise,  once  said: 


Unscrambling  the  Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
amending  the  poverty  program.  In  addi- 
tion, many  urban  programs  are  pending 
before  the  congressional  committee. 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
editorialized  on  the  work  of  Congress  in 
this  area.  The  editorial  podnts  to  the 
challenge  confronting  Congress  and  the 
administration,  as  follows: 

Unscrambling  the  Poverty  Program 
When  faced  with  a  complicated  problem 
a  thoughtful  man  first  sits  down  and  tries 
to  think  It  out.  He  gets  as  many  facts  as  he 
can,  sorts  out  the  fimdamental  from  the 
superficial.  outUnes  his  priorities  and  then 
decides  how.  when,  and  where  to  tackle  the 
question.  This  Is  the  right  way  to  meet  a 
major  challenge.  And  It  Is  Just  as  valid  for 
the  Administration  in  Washington,  as  It 
faces  the  tremendous  social  crisis  In  Amer- 
ican cities,  as  It  Is  for  an  individual  citizen 
workng  out  his  own  personal  problems. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  American  history 
has  t^ere  been  a  greater  feeling  of  confusion, 
of  drift  and  cross-purpose  over  any  crisis 
than  there  Is  over  today's  urban  racial  Issue. 
While  recognizing  the  need  for  quick  action 
wedoubt  If  any  action  taken  In  the  present 
mood  of  confusion  will  be  effective. 

During  the  three  or  more  years  of  the  Great 
Society  s  lifetime,  a  flood  of  new  measures  has 
poured  forth  from  Washington.  While  sin- 
cerely motivated,  these  multitudinous  meas- 
ures have  left  the  country  bewildered    The 
average  citizen   feels  that  a  great  deal   has 
been   done    but    that   very   little   has    been 
accomplished.  And  his  bewilderment  is  only 
increased  when  the  President,  as  he  did  Fri- 
day,  notes   that  there  are  some   "16  or  20" 
urban  bills  pending  before  Congress.  HearinK 
this  we  are  all  Impelled  to  ask :  are  that  many 
bills  necessary,   how  many  are  duplicative, 
n  ^  .^l"  ^**^  to  do  too  much,  which  ones 
wUl  fall  far  short?  In  short,  word  that  there 
are  a  dozen  and  a  half  or  so  bills  before  Con- 
gress on  city  problems  does  not  automatically 
reassure  us.  Nor,  for  example,  does  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  are  now  two-dozen  housing 

o„  iri''*"'/'  ^""^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  caught  up  in 
all  kinds  of  political  crosscurrents 

What  is  desperately  needed  today  Is  de- 
cisive national  leadership,  which  win  heln 
define  and  clarify  the  urban  social  crisis 
The  various  threads  of  this  crisis  need  to  be 

ff^  ^^u^  ^^"^  ^"y  understandable 
strands  which  can  then  be  subjected  to  all- 
out  treatment.  Popular  pressure  for  action 
can  never  be  brought  effectively  to  bear  when 

in  Li^r^iTv,  ^^P*',**  "^'^  ^^  "P^ted  to  keep 
in  mind  the  multifarious  programs  now  on 


Rat  Sterilization  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

m^'i'  °P<=>DELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  debat* 
in  tWs  Chamber  over  the  past  weeks  since 
the  defeat  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  iiooo,  the 
administration's  rat  extermination  bill 
has  unfortunately  missed  one  essentiai 
point  National  debate  over  the  merits  of 
such  legislation  has  also  missed  the  same 
point:  Simple  rat  eradication  programs 
are  not  a  comprehensive  answer  to  re- 
duction of  the  menace  posed  by  rats 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that 
rats  reproduce  as  fast  as  we  exterminate 
them.  If  an  eradication  program  was  80 
percent  successful  in  a  given  area  studies 
have  shown  that  without  other  preven- 
tive measures,  the  entire  area  would  be 
repopulated  with  rats  wltliin  a  year  after 
completion  of  the  program.  Such  eradi- 
cation programs  as  we  now  observe  rarely 
approach  even  80  percent  efiTectlveness 
and   that   compUcates  conditions  seri- 
ously, in  that  10  females  and  2  males  can 
produce  3,000  young  within  a  year  False 
hope  so  generated  pixxluces  further  ur- 
ban frustration. 

A  recent  statement  from  my  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  holds 
real  promise  for  meaningful  rat  popula- 
tion control.  The  Governor  has  instructed 
an  agency  of  our  State  government  to 
proceed  immediately  with  a  scientifically 
sound  research  proposal  to  develop  a 
workable   rat   sterilization   program. 

I  submit  that  the  development  of 
chemosterilants  is  one  of  the  more  en- 
couraging attempts  at  rat  eradication 
Fmher.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
a  state  goverrmient  has  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  provide  significant 
relief  from  the  menace  of  rats. 

I  commend  Governor  Rockefellers 
statement  and  program  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Rat  Sterilization  Program 
Governor  Rockefeller  announced  today  the 
initiation  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  a  program  of  rat  stertllza- 
Uon  for  New  York  State  to  supplement  ex- 
isting methods  of  rat  control. 

This  move  is  part  of  the  Administration's 
objective  of  mobilizing  the  best  scientific 
talent  to  meet  today's  problems. 

•The  Governor  said,  "the  approaches  to  the 
problem  of  rat  control  have  shown  very  little 
advance  since  the  Middle  Ages.  All  existing 
programs,  based  on  rat  extermination,  have 
proved  Inadequate.  A  recent  scientific  break- 
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through  now  fflvcB  xa  »n  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping a  two-phaaed  attack  on  the  very 
B«1ouB  problem  of  rat  Infestation,  particu- 
larly In  the  urban  areas.  Thanks  to  scientific 
research  we  now  have  a  potential  method, 
both  inexpensive  and  safe,  for  rendering  in- 
fertile a  very  high  percentage  of  the  rat  pop- 
ulation in  urban  centers." 

The  Governor  announced  that  Dr.  Sheldon 
Segal,  Director  of  the  Bio-medlcal  Division 
of  the  Popnlatltm  Ciouncll  and  I>r.  Harry  W. 
Rudel,  the  Division's  AsBOclate  Director, 
brought  to  bis  attention  experiments  on  in- 
hibiting the  fertility  of  both  female  and 
male  rats  using  the  compound  mestranol. 

According  to  Dr.  Segal,  $500  worth  of  this 
compound,  used  In  ordinary  rat  bait,  will 
sterilize  a  million  rats  for  three  years. 

The  Governor  announced  that  Dr.  HoUls  S. 
Ingraham,  CJommlssioner  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  will  initiate  a 
program.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  Segal  and 
Dr.  Rudel,  to  conduct  field  trials,  under  con- 
trolled conditions,  in  rat  Infested  areas  In 
New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  The  field  trials 
will  include  measures  to  destroy  rat  har- 
bourage and  to  clean  up  sources  of  rat  food, 
since  no  type  of  poison  or  antl-fertiUty  agent 
can  b«  fully  successful  by  Itself.  In  the 
meantime,  the  State  will  continue  with  its 
rat  extermination  program  using  conven- 
tional methods. 

On  July  31,  tiie  Governor  announced  a  M.5 
million  emergency  rat  control  program  for 
the  State.  As  a  result  of  this  announcement. 
Doctors  Segal  and  Rudel  informed  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  work  on  rat  sterilization. 

The  Governor  added,  "the  problem  of  rat 
destruction  of  food  crops  Is  enormous  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  throughout 
the  world."  Also  present  at  today's  news  con- 
ference was  Dr.  Clifton  R.  Wharton.  Acting 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
Council,  who  noted,  for  example,  that  food 
grain  losses  In  India,  due  to  rats,  are  twice 
as  large  as  the  total  United  States'  shipment 
of  food  grain  to  India. 

«AT    CONTROL    THKOUCB     AWTlFEBTtLrrT 
~..  AGENTS 

The  control  of  rat  population  through  the 
use  of  anti-fertility  agents  has  been  a  most 
Intriguing  possibility  since  the  discovery  of 
these  fubetances.  Initial  experiments  with 
the  compounds  were  somewhat  disappointing 
because  of  dosage  and  baiting  problems. 

Recently  however,  Rudel  and  his  co-work- 
ers using  mestranol  (ethinyl  estradiol  3- 
m»tbyl  ether)  reported  Inhibition  of  fer- 
tility In  laboratory  reared  rats  fed,  for  a 
period  of  10  days,  a  bait  containing  extremely 
minute  quantities  of  the  compound.  If  these 
results  can  be  duplicated  In  wild  rats  mes- 
tranol will  offer  a  most  effective  new  weapon 
for  controlling  one  of  man's  oldest  and  most 
implaceable  enemies. 

The  potential  of  mestranol  as  a  rat  control 
agent  is  such  that  it  merits  careful  study  and 
further  evaluation  under  both  laboratory  and 
field  conditions.  Accordingly  a  three-phase 
study  will  be  conducted. 

Phase  I. — Will  consist  prlmtaily  of  further 
laboratory  evaluation  of  bait  acceptance, 
species  tolerance  or  resistance,  frequency  of 
feeding  and  dosage  of  anti-fertlllty  substance 
required.  Study  protocol  wlU  be  developed  in 
consultation  with  Drs.  Rudel  and  Segal  and 
staff. 

Phase  II. — Will  consist  of  a  pilot  study 
made  in  a  carefully  selected  environment 
evaluating  under  field  conditions  results  ob- 
tained in  Phase  I  or  by  others.  This  phase 
might  not  be  required  If  the  laboratory  tests 
are  adequate  In  scope  and  the  results  clear 
cut. 

Phase  III. — Since  final  analysis  of  anti-fer- 
tility effect  must  of  necessity  be  made  under 
field  conditions.  Phase  HI  will  be  an  ade- 
quately controlled.  large-scale  study  under- 
taken in  a  carefully  selected  urban  and /or 
runU  ares. 


A.  Objectives 

Study   and   evaluate   the   effectiveness  of 
anti-fertlllty   agents  such   as  mestranol.   In 
controlling  rat  population  as  an  adjunct  to 
existing  rat  eradication  techniques. 
B.  Procedure — Phase  I 

Laboratory  evaluation  of  anti-fertlllty 
agents  and  bait  acceptance. 

1.  Review  existing  reports  and  field  studies 
on  use  of  anti-fertility  agents  for  the  control 
of  rat  populations. 

2.  Select  agent  or  agents  to  be  used  for 
field  trials;  determine  dosage  and  frequency 
of  feeding  of  anti-fertility  agent. 

3.  Determine  bait  formulations  and  ac- 
ceptance. 

4.  Evaluate  results. 

C.  Procedure — Phase  II — Pilot  field  study 

1.  Study  and  evaluate  literature. 

2.  Select  a  study  area  or  areas  of  sufficient 
size  to  provide  meaningful  data.  The  study 
areas  should  have  adequate  rat  populations 
and  be  Isolated  to  prevent  In-mlgratlon  and 
out-migration.  Possible  places  might  be  (a) 
an  island  In  New  York  City  or  Upstate  New 
York;  (b)  open  dumps  located  in  isolated 
areas:  (c)  selected  urban  areas  as  in  New 
York  City,  Yonkers,  New  Rochelle,  Albany, 
Rochester  or  Buffalo. 

3.  Determine  existing  rat  populations  In 
the  study  areas.  Measurement  techniques 
would  include  (a)  trappings;  (b)  food  con- 
sumption; (c)  tracking;  (d)  fecal  dropping 
counts. 

4.  Distribute  anti-fertility  agent  or  agents 
In  accordance  with  a  previously  determined 
plan  of  action.  Evaluate  bait  acceptance, 
dosage  and  frequency  of  feeding. 

5.  Periodically  determine  rat  populations 
In  test  and  control  areas. 

6.  Sample  and  study  rat  populations,  both 
male  and  female,  for  evidences  of  inhibition 
of  reproduction. 

7.  Evalxiate  results. 

D.   Procedure — Phase  III 

P*ull  scale  field  study. 

1.  Study  and  evaluate  literatxire. 

2.  Select  study  areas,  both  urban  and 
rural,  with  rat  populations  sxifflclent  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  results.  Possible  urban 
places  might  be  selected  areas  in  New  York 
City,  Tonkers,  New  Bochelle,  Albany,  Ro- 
chester or  Buffalo. 

3.  Determine  existing  rat  p>opulatlons  in 
the  study  areas.  Measurement  techniques 
would  include  (a)  trapping,  (b)  food  con- 
sumption, (c)  tracking,  (d)  dropping  counts. 

4.  Distribute  anti-fertlllty  agent  or  agents 
In  accordance  with  a  previously  determined 
plan  of  action,  and  compare  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  controlling  rat  populations  with 
conventional  rat  control  techniques  with  use 
of  anti-fertility  agents  along  or  combined 
with  conventional  ratacidal   substances. 

5.  Periodically  determine  rat  populations 
In  test  and  control  areas. 

6.  Sample  and  study  rat  populations,  both 
male  and  female,  for  evidences  of  inhibition 
of  reproduction. 

7.  Evaluate  results. 

E.  Budget  for  rat  population  control  studies 

Phase  I: 

Laboratory  evaluation  of  anti-fertlllty 
levels  required  for  rat  species  to  be  con- 
trolled; determination  of  optimal  doses  and 
bait  acceptance. 

A.  Duration,  3  to  12  months. 

B.  Estimated   Cost,  $2000  to  $8000. 
Phase  n — Pilot  field  study: 

A,  Duration — 2  to  6  years: 

B.  Estimated  cost — first  year: 

1.  Preparation  of  study  area  includ- 
ing conatruction  of  rat  barriers.  $100,  000 

2.  Staff. 88,240 

3.  Equipment: 

Vehicles  (3) 12,000 

Office   equipment 6,000 

Lab  and  field  equipment 10,000 
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4.  Maintenance  and  operation: 

Bait,  crating  portage $15,000 

6.  Travel.  Including  out-of-state 15,000 

6.  Miscellaneous  15,000 

Total 260,340 

Phase  m — Pleld  study: 

Estimated  annual  cost  Is  essentially  the 
same  as  for  Phase  n,  except  for  site  prepara- 
tions, office  equipment  and  possibly  motor 
vehicles. 

1.  Staff    $88,240 

2.  Equipment 5,000 

3.  Maintenance  and  operation 15,000 

4.  Travel,  including  out-of-state 15,000 

5.  Miscellaneous 15.000 


Total....... 138, 240 


Who  Won? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PXNNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  increasingly  is  In- 
vading the  field  of  private  enterprise  and 
setting  up  competition  for  the  free  en- 
terprise effort. 

An  article  on  this  theme  appeared  In 
the  August  29.  1967,  Issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  pointing  out  liow  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  had 
extended  a  loan  of  $22  million  to  13  co- 
ops for  the  purpose  of  building  a  $30  mil- 
lion electric  generating  plant. 

As  the  article  points  out,  the  plant  was 
opposed  by  private  utilities  on  the 
grounds  that  this  facility  would  dupli- 
cate existing  facilities  and,  therefore, 
prove  a  disadvantage  to  the  consumers  of 
electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  article 
graphically  illustrates  how  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  indulges 
In  abusive  use  of  2  percent  money  to  pro- 
mote electrical  facilities  that  are  not 
needed  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
article  concerned  is  entitled  "Who  Won" 
and  most  appropriately — ^in  tune  with 
the  spirit  of  the  article — the  followlnj 
words  could  be  added  to  that  title :  '"ITie 
Taxpayer  Lost." 

I  insert  this  article  into  the  Concrb- 
sioNAL  Record  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Who  Won? 

For  a  while  there,  it  appeared  that  a  couplt 
of  investor-owned  electric  companies  In  Col- 
orado had  stopped  a  Federally  financed  in- 
vasion of  their  service  areas  dead  in  tit 
tracks.  But  appearances  can  be  deceptln, 
especially  where  Federal  money  is  involTed 

In  the  Colorado  case,  there  was  a  lot  of  tt 
Involved.  About  $22  million,  in  fact,  loaned  tr 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  » 
13  co-ope  forming  the  Colorado-Ute  ElecOle 
Association  to  build  a  $30  million  electzk 
generating  plant. 

That  plant  was  opposed  by  Public  Serria 
Co.  of  Colorado  and  Utah  Light  &  Power  Ool 
which  contended  that  the  Colorado-Ute  fa- 
cilities would  duplicate,  and  hence,  compM 
with,  their  own  facilities  and  that  tb«  » 
co-ope  In  effect  would  be  raiding  their  em- 
tomers. 
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Early  last  year  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  co-ops'  Colorado-Ute  plant 
irss  Illegal  and  ordered  it  demolished.  How- 
ever, the  court  granted  the  co-ops  a  stay  to 
lee  If  some  other  solution  could  be  worked 
out. 

To  be  sure.  It  would  have  been  a  big  waste 
of  matorlals  and  money — mostly  the  public's 
money — if  the  co-ops'  new  $30  mUlion  plant 
had  *een  torn  down.  And  it  wasn't.  Like  the 
Heroine  in  "The  Perils  of  Pauline,"  the  co-op 
plant  emerged  unscathed. 

And  how  was  this  feat  managed?  One  ex- 
planation Is  that  the  REA  Itself  used  cer- 
tain persuasive  arguments  In  talks  with  the 
opposing  private  utilities.  For  instance,  Bar- 
ron's observes  that  "like  many  Western  utili- 
ties. Public  Service  must  do  business  with 
another  Federal  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  Uncle  Sam  can  apply  plenty  of 
heat."  The  bureau  not  only  is  a  power  pro- 
ducer in  Its  own  right  but  also  controls 
a  lot  of  Western  water  power  sources. 

However  it  was  engineered,  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  under  which  the  co-ops" 
Ootorado-Ute  plant  wUl  be  In  operaUon  after 
all.  The  co-ops  have  agreed,  as  the  needs  of 
Iti  members  increase,  to  buy  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity  from  Public  Service  Co. 
of  CcAartuio.  That  utility  In  turn  agrees  to 
buy  the  oo-ope'  surplus  power  for  six  years 
beginning  in  1968.  After  that  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  gets  first  caU  on  any  surplus. 

Plainly  this  is  not  going  to  satisfy  either 
the  expansion-minded,  REA-flnanced  co-ope 
or  the  private  companies  whose  territory  has 
been  Infringed  on.  If  the  batUe  is  over— 
temporarily,  at  least — who  won? 

Well,  that  $30  million  REA-financed  plant, 
wWch  never  should  have  been  built  In  the 
flrrt  place,  now  is  very  much  In  business.  If 
•ay  supportable  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
it  to  that  unless  Government-financed  en- 
tarprlses  are  blocked  at  the  blueprint  stage, 
their  mighty  momentum  carries  them  on. 
And  on. 
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Psychedelic  Defenders  of  America? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or   MXW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  extent 
or  "hippy"  Influence  within  the  younger 
leneration  of  Americans  and  what  it 
porteids  for  the  America  that  Ues 
wound  the  comer  of  the  future,  is  a  pro- 
tomd  problem.  It  is  a  matter  of  increas- 
ing concern  to  those  of  the  present  gen- 
wattwi  who  must  depend  on  the  next 
WneraUon  to  protect  it  in  the  golden 
reus  of  seniority.  Compared  with  the 
yooth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  an  exam- 
We.  can  they  do  it?  Will  they? 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the  let- 
w  of  Arnold  Apple  of  Pot<Mnac,  Md..  to 
we  attention  of  concerned  citizens  It 
*PPe*red  In  the  Washington  Star  of 
August  26,  1967. 

The  letter  follows: 

Potomac,  Md. 
Lerneb  and  the  Hn-piEs 
^^:  I  would  like  to  comment  on  Max  Ler- 
^Vwiumn,  "Hippies  Reveal  a  Values  Rev- 

T  ^^^"  ^  obviously  more  learned  than 
^«M  certainly  handles  his  words  and  Ideas 
™»  much  more  sophisticated  manner. 
"Wttieless.  he  reveals  ftn  unsophisticated 
™»»eage  of  the  world  we  live  In,  not  only 
•"■7.  out  for  generaUons  to  come 


He  Is  abominably  weak  on  history;  esp>e- 
clally  on  the  history  of  clvUlzatlons.  The 
revolution  he  speaks  of  has  always  been  in 
the  minds  of  dreamers.  The  fact  that  a  small 
minority  has  had  the  courage  to  bring  it  In 
the  open  does  not  make  it  a  revolution  in 
any  sense. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Lerner  is  aware  that 
civilizations  are  created  and  maintained  by 
brutal  realists,  and  not  dreamers;  and  that 
If  a  revoluUon  of  the  type  he  writes  of  were 
to  actually  take  place,  it  would  t>e  the  end 
of  Western  CivUization  as  we  know  it. 

Our  society  and  our  country  were  not  built 
by  nonachievers.  It  was  built  by  the  efforts 
of  men  who,  when  the  varnish  was  removed, 
proved  to  be  the  biggest  band  of  cut-throats, 
thieves  and  pirates  the  world  has  ever  known. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lerner.  this  country  did 
not  achieve  greatness  and  power  because  of 
any  flower  throwing  .  .  .  although  the  fuzzy 
thinking  of  the  flower  throwers  may  well  toss 
this  country  down  the  drain. 

I  would  like  to  bring  in  the  words  of  my 
father-in-law,  a  first  generation  American, 
who  literally  brought  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily up  by  brute  force.  When  faced  with  a 
problem  of  human  behavior  that  went 
against  the  grain  of  all  logic,  he  woxUd 
simply  state:  "It  is  not  the  nature  of  man." 
I  would  point  out  to  Mr.  Lemer  that  steel, 
without  tempering,  is  practically  worthless. 
Preceding  generations  have  always  had  a 
"tempering  medium,"  whether  a  national  In- 
volvement in  war,  recession  or  depression, 
which  taught  discipline  and  self-control. 
This  sheltered  generation  has  had  no  tem- 
pering, and  Eoay  well  be  as  worthless  as  un- 
temp>ered  steel. 

We  have  sheltered  them,  coddled  them, 
and  protected  them  from  every  unpleasant- 
ness that  might  have  strengthened  their 
character  and  moral  fibre.  We  have  produced 
(I  hope  with  exceptions  in  large  niunbers) 
a  generation  that  will  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  forward  Impetxis  of  this  country, 
but  will  stall  it  completely,  If  not  put  It  into 
reverse. 

Aknolo  Apple. 


Recently,  Indian  scholars  have  said 
that  the  ancient  writing  have  been  mis- 
interpreted and  that  present-day  rever- 
ence is  not  based  upon  the  scriptures,  but 
upon  custom  and  tradition.  We  believe 
that  India  should  take  a  long,  hard  look 
at  the  historic  sources  of  her  current 
situation.  That  was  the  thrust  of  our 
main  argument. 

In  imrUcular  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man's statements,  however,  there  is  much 
open  to  doubt.  He  states: 

Even  though  only  2  years  has  passed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  revolution 
In  India,  significant  progress  has  been  ac- 
complished. 


Answer  to  Rebntfad  on  Minority  Views 
Retrarding  U.S.  Aid  to  India 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
21,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Fraser]  took  Issue  with  the  minority 
views  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of- 
1967.  His  rebuttal  centered  around  the 
group's  views  on  the  problems  of  India, 
particularly  the  issue  of  sacred  animal 
life  and  agricultural  production. 

As  a  coauthor  of  those  minority 
views,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  correct  sev- 
eral statements  which  the  gentleman 
made  regarding  our  section  on  VS.  aid  to 
India. 

The  first  issue  is  India's  food  produc- 
tion. 

Tlie  point  which  our  minority  views 
made  was  a  simple  one— that  there  are 
enough  calories  In  India  today  if  she 
would  only  tap  her  resources  at  hand 
India  must  reexamine  her  reverence  for 
the  life  of  animals  or  there  is  little  hope 
for  her  to  stave  off  starvation  of  untold 
millions  of  her  people. 


Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  figure  of  2  yea  rv  was  secured, 
but  It  is  not  easily  reconciled  with  an 
article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Hindu 
Weekly  Review,  an  Indian  publication 
dated  August  21,  1967.  The  article  quotes 
the  F»resident  of  India,  Dr.  Hussain,  say- 
ing: 

We  are,  it  seems  to  me.  poised  for  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  matter  of  agricultural 
production  ...  In  ten  years  or  perhaps  even 
m  five,  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  our  country 
as  the  center  of  a  great  economic  change. 

It  is  very  Interesting  that  In  the  Pres- 
ident's remarks,  ostensibly  aimed  at  re- 
vealing agricultural  progress.  President 
Hu.ssain  turns  instead  to  a  recitation  of 
Industrial  progress.  However,  his  phrases 
despite  the  political  optimism,  seem  to 
clearly  refute  the  statement  that  great 
strides  have  been  made  over  the  past  2 
years.  We  may  well  be  on  the  brink  of  a 
breakthrough  In  India,  we  may  be  able 
to  help  with  fertilizer  and  new  seeds  and 
water  in  the  next  decade,  but  these  are 
not  programs  geared  to  the  Immediate 
problem  of  widespread  starvation. 

The  second  point  Is  more  Important. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  minority 
position  on  the  problon  of  rat  control 
and  sacredness  of  cows  and  other  animal 
life.  The  gentleman  frcmi  Minnesota  said 
the  Government  is  aware  of  the  problem 
and  is  conducting  research  and  training 
centers.  Again,  this  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  where  a  thrilling  announcem«it 
has  been  made,  but  there  is  little  evidence 
of  action.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

On  January  4.  1967,  the  Washingl2)n 
Post  carried  an  article  which  points  up 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  is  en- 
titled "India's  Revered  Rat,  Ciobble  UJS 
Grain,"  and  concludes  that  there  are 
probably  five  rats  for  each  of  India's 
roughly  500  million  inhabitants.  Most  of 
these  rodents  live  out  their  lives  un- 
harmed in  order  to  avoid  offending  the 
Hindu  god  of  good  luck,  Ganesh,  who  re- 
portedly rides  on  a  rat's  back.  Further 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  Its  report  of 
1966  states: 

The  losses  In  stored  rice  caused  by  rodents 
consist  of  losses  in  weight,  losses  In  quality 
and  other  losses  from  gnawing  on  bags, 
structiires,  lead  pipes,  electrical  wires,  etc 
If  rat  population  equals  human  populaUon 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  and  if  one 
rat  consumes  about  9  kilograms  of  grains 
per  year,  the  annual  loss  in  quantity  alone 
In  a  country  with  a  human  populaUon  of  M 
mUlion  would  be  460,000  tons. 

This  loss  figure  when  applied  to  India, 
therefore,  would  be  multiplied  ten-fold 
or  a  total  of  4.5  million  tons  if  we  use 
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PAO's  conservative  one-to-one  ratio.  If                     T^e  Cattle  Balance  Sheet  statistics    which     in    ariHitmn    tr.   k  ■ 
the  Posfs  five-to-one  ratio,  as  developed                                                                   UiUion     fSsT  ^v    m^sieari    f.mnort^r       ^'^"'^ 
by  a  west  CJerman  research  team  in  In-     Total  bovine  population.  19«1  census....  226     J?S'nt  SSicy  S  belte^^ne  oro^^^^^  ""f 

dia.  is  used,  that  figure  escalates  rapidly     Buffaloes 45     bitat  m^f  Wf>   «rp  ?I  t^ 

to  an  impressive  22.5  million  tons  con-     battle,  male  and  female iso     t°2^L  ™*«f:,:^„  .^T,  ^^^"fl  ^bout  a 

sumed  annually  by  rats.                                    "^'««     '^O    percent,    there    being    no  }^^j£f^^'^^^^\^\l?^^T°^'^^- 

The  Washington  Post  article  eof-s  on        slaughter)    90  ^  t^e  world.  We  are  talking  about  the 

tonamrotherD^tsinlnri^^v^^^                **^'^'-    P^'^^ntaee    strong    enough    for  dire  need  for  the  United  States  to  insist 

a   gocS  Ufe    auit^  uSi JturLrf   fnr  K^         '^°"'  '  ^""'^»"°'^  ^'^l  draught) .  not  that  the  Indian  Government  make  dras 

a   gooa  me,   quite  undisturbed   for  the        more  than  50  percent..- 45  tic  changes  We  must  use  our  A^ictV^ 

most  part.  Among  these  are  bandicoots.     Males  required  L  buiiock.  to  cuitlvat;  to  S  S  a  lever  f^s^dlnt  tt^^^ 

which   resemble  cat-sized  rats,   and  do         350  million  acres  of  land  at  one  pair  changes    That  L^thP^^in^nf  fl    ^" 

immense  damage  to  crops  at  the  same         P^^  10  ^cres  (excluding  those  needed  noritv  vieu^  J^  It  l.^^»^      k    ^'^ 

time  that  they  are  a  threat  to  infants          ^°^  draught  which  are  decreasing  with  "°"^^  llf^uu.^^       Jf       ^Z  !'^"'^  ^ 

Wild   birds    crows    roaming   doeT  and        the  growth  of  motor  transport)  70  fi™ly  established  and  supported  by  the 

moi^eys  add  to  the  dam^^  and  fh^  na       ^^"^^'^3.  5o  percent  of  toui.. 90  best  authorities  in  this  matter.  It  is  also 

SWl Tird    the  near^k    hk^  ilonm^  :     P^^aies  < cows,  with  a  sufficient  poten-  supported    by    the    facts,    not    wishful 

Sr  nZt            P^^*^'^'^'  has  become  a         tiai  miik  production  for  use  In  a  dairy  thinking,  on  what  we  hope  the  situation 

major  pest.                                                                         industry,  not  more  than  10  percent...       9  might  be. 

Pesticide  control  was  also  mentioned.      Females  needed  to  provide  6  oz.    (one-  ^ 

But  what  does  the  US.  Department  of         ^'"'•^  °^  ^  '''^'■*>   P"  ^^*'*  °^  human 

Agriculture  have  to  say  about  these  pro-        population   per  day    (i.e.   80  million  IllinoU  Asiemblv  Reiolntion  fnr  T=i, 

grams  in  India  Their  publication  Asri          "'"'^^  P^""  "^"^  ^"""^  """"^  giving  2.000  ii»noi»  Asiemoiy  Ketointion  tor  lax 

culture  in  India  says      P"''"*'^*'°"  ^^"-         "tres  per  lactation  ,  ail-india  average  Relief  for  Higher  EducaHon 

Tl  ^'  present  250  litres  per  lactation) 64 

The  use  of  chemical  Insecticides  and  fungi-  

cldes  Is  retarded  In  India  by  economic  and          Further  information  is  obtained  from  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

religious  considerations.  The  low  yields  for     the  March   1967  issue  of  the  magazine,  of 

moet  crops  make  the  use  of  chemicals  eco-     Natural  History :  unM     DADrnxu     uii^nr-i 

nomlcally  prohibitive  and  the   vast  major-          It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indian  dairy  ""'^-    K^OtKl    H.    MICHEL 

llo^L      ir^  "'      v.lY'  ^  °^  '"^'^''  P*""-       industry  is  among  the  lea^t  efficient  In  the  or  n.nNois 

Tn^Sj'    me'^'^h^'erffore      plan"     pr^o^Uo^      'Tf    '"  J""'"'  ^»^%-erage  annual  yield  of  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^oo.^-»-  ^1       4.  J  I          :.  ^?^      protection      whole  milk  per  cow  has  been  reported  at  413  .,      j          ,           ^   « 

measiirea  directed  toward  the  destruction  of      pounds,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  over  Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Most  importantly    however    were  thp     m"":  producers  Among  the  47.2  million  cows  tf^i^ri  „^^^.,^^®'^^^***^^,  ?*^  °^  * 
statement  which  the  glntfemrnmadP     ">'"  ^*^^^«  ^'^^  °"''  272  million  were  dry  <»",ege  education.  Because  of  the  rising 
atout  the  c.^,  in  Tnrtia  ?7^!^Lf«^!  f     ^"^^  °^  »°»  '^^'^^'i  "  *«  8°  °°  t°  accept  the  «>stB,  many  parents  have  elected  to  send 
^^  t>iLfHrJri7  i  •        ®  K,**!™fu'     proposition  that  India  can  make  no  profit  their    college-bound    youngsters    to   the 
said  the  cattle  were  indispensable  to  the     from  the  negligible  slaughter  of  its  enormous  less  costly  State-supported  universities- 
rural  economy  and  are  used  for  milking     cattle  supply,  we  have  completed  the  case  and.    because    of    this    understandable 
and  draught  purposes.  Let  us  look  at  the     for  the  great  catue  bungle.  Hence  the  con-  parental  Inclination    public  and  private 
Afl    .>.     H      K                ,   ..                      indla\%°io^probrer^°""''"°°"^"°"  institutions    alike    i^ve    suffer^     the 
caUle  sSron  l^S'oVUvl'of^  h!^         •^h:re°^w^d:s^r"ad  recognition,  not  only  J°""«-  ^,™-  over-enrx)llment.  the  latter 
^lanri^i^iri    «       ?*?"^H'°^*^^     '^°"g    ^"^in^i    husbandrf    officials,    but  from  underenrollment, 
Aslanregionalofficeof  thePAO.  Inare-     among  citizens  generally,  that  india-s  cattle  The  foUowlng  resoluUon,   petitioning 
cent  article  published  in  the  Par  Eastern     population  is  far  in  excess  of  the  avaUabie  the  Congress  to  enact  tax  relief  leglsla- 
Economlc  Review.  Dr.  Whyte  details  all     supplies  of  fodder  and  feed  ...  At  least  one  tion  for  those  financing  a  college  educa- 
phases  of  the  cattle  Issue.  He  explains:      third,  and  probably  as  much  as  one  half,  tlon,  was  drafted  by  the  75th  General 
People   use   the   pat   phrase,   "the   cattle     °^  ^  Indian  cattle  population  may  be  re-  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dlinois  and  I 
wealth  of  India."  In  reality,  we  are  faced  with     «^^  as  surplus  in  relation  to  feed  supply."  ^     j^    ^  ^j^    RECORDat  this  Dolnt 
the   paradoxical    situation    in   which    In   a         ^^^^    "^^"^    '«    endorsed    by    government  "i^-^uue  m  cne  kecord  at  this  pomt . 
country  with  a  quarter  of  the  world's  cattle      agronomists,    and    the    Indian    Ministry    of  "J-  "^s.  48 
population,   there   are   not   sufficient   strone      Information   insists   that  "the  large  animal  ■*  resoluUon  by  the  75th  General  Assembly. 
male  animals  to  cultivate  the  land,  nor  suf-      Population  l£  more  a  liability  than  an  asset  House  of  Representatives,  State  of  Illinois 
fldent    productive    females    to    produce    the      '"  ^'^^  °'  ""''  'i"^t«d  '^^d  resources."  (House  Joint  Resolution  48.  offered  by  Messrs. 
milk  so  urgently  needed  to  correct  chronic         Dr    Ravmond  Miller    a  rln<a>  nhcprvpr  ^^^    Warman,    Pierce,    Mrs.    Chapman, 
malnutrition  in  the  vulnerable  sections  of     nf  inHion^ff^lrvi,    »  *  ^^.f  Observer  Messrs.  Merlo,  and  Mann) 
the  community-children  and  pregnant  and      °L^^n/l  ^^     vfl  ""   "   ^^^t"^^^  ^^PO/*'  Whereas,   the  rising  costs   of   attending  a 
nursing  mothers."                          "^^                       comments   on    the   use   of   the   C0W5   for  college  or  university  has^a^e^  a  toe^ndL 
Dr   Whvt.p  pnp<!  nn  tr.  cQiT-                                worK.  flnancUl  burden  upon  the  parent  or  guardian 
^.  vTiijrw;  Kuca  ou  M)  Say.                                  Also  lumberlng  along  through  the  streets  who  Is  flnanclng  a  student  through  college 
WW     1  s"i'PlU8  cattle  popiUatlon  Is  growing     were    countless    oxcarts    carrying    supplies  or  upon  the  student  who  must  work  In  order 
like  the  human  population  at  the  rate  of  2%      from  the  docks  to  the  city.  There  were  pro-  to  obtain  a  college  education;  and 
perannum,  and  Its  maintenance  in  an  un-      pelled  by  buUock  power,  not  by  now  power  as  Whereas,    If   Congreae    enacted    legislation 
productive  state   Is   an   important   cause   of      used    in    Germany,    Austria    and    In    other  amending  the  Federal  tax  laws  to  provide  a 
rural   Indebtedness   and   consequent   lack   of      countries  where  the  cow  has  become  a  beast  tax   relief  for  students   or  those  supporting 
progress.                                                                        of  burden.  I  have  never  seen  a  cow  m  India  students,  the  financial  burden  accompanying 
He  continues-                                                     being  worked  as  a  draft  animal,  nor  have  the  students  attendance  at  an  institution  of 
™,_   «  »»,         ■    _^        .   ^  _..                              "^y   associates   who   have   been   there   .    .    .  higher  education  would  be  considerably  re- 
TTie   cattle   poverty    of    India   Is    revealed      The  bullocks  that  provide  the  power  for  the  duced:  and 
a^  i?n!=t^Tm,^r^f,„'^*"^f  ^f^'^'^f^  °*      P^°^^    ^^    strong.    They    are    hungry,    tired  Whereas,  the  advantages  to  the  State  a^  a 
fh-   ,   L          *■    =f      5,?.^        ^^  *°  cultivate      and  often  have  open  sores  under  their  yokes,  result  of  such  a  tax  relief  would  greatly  ex- 
the  land,   and  55  million  cows   to  produce      The  cows,  on  the  other  hand,  often  lead  a  ceed    that    of    easing    only    the    uxtwyers 
J^l^  f^r'w,  «''?''°™v.f*u  ^        ""    '^    possible     much  easier  llf^at  least  they  have  more  financial  burden,  for  legislation  of  this  type 
B^^^nr  ^r.™  i?^h        nf  f"f  ^^  Pfoduces     time  to    scrounge  for  food  because  they  are  would  allow  more  students  to  attend  private 
1-n^",nZ    ^^L,J^„        .    .  ^             '*'°-  •**  *^*      "°*  hooked  to  plows,  water  pumps  nor  carts.  Institutions,    thereby    Increasing    the    tunis 

Sat  the^'u^ffro^rSTma^n"    1^ ^Jn^         These  facts  clearly  refute  the  gentle-  a^d:r:%^eif  ^^t.^r."  pur^^ r  t.^ 

ductlve  years  In  Its  life  cycle   to   give   an     man's  statements.  Increai  In  att^dSce  m  nriv«^rnivP«iti« 

rn^r^'n  rn^ihf  r^^r^*  '^^  ^"^-         ^^^^    '"^^    "^«*"«    ^    ^"^^    «'    the  Sd^n^^ssSrreduce'^oTe?^ 

bv  t^^  br^?rnJLTH,^  ""'^'^     American  foreign  aid  program  is  that  state  supported  universities  and  reduce  the 

f^i^L''Z^'^l^^l^''.SZrs^:.      SL?^*S^nf"'"'.^*''^r  <^"t^"^«  Sta^;^fina.cial  responsibility  to  these  insti. 

rior  animal  is  adapted.                                           to  aid  a  country  which  must  make  a  more  wh^,'„^T*.       ,       , 

_                                                                           vigorous  effort  to  help  itself   India  must  whereas,   it   is   of   primary    interest  and 

The  table  which  Dr.  Whyte  referred  to     reexamine  her  traditions  and  the  sources  ^f.*"!,?  ^  ""*  ^^^.^  ""*"*'  P^'*"  """' 

S>oula't,on 'oJ^fn^r ^'^^  °'  *^^  '^''''     °^  '^^  ''''^'  ^°°^  P^°^^«-   ™-   "^^  rX'^toTu^de^^rc^''^^^  'SnaSg^^ 

population  of  India:                                       the  time  for  blind  optimism  and  use  of  dents,  because  the  Incre^  m  attend^« 
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It  private  schools  would  not  only  make 
available  more  class  room  and  dormitory 
tptce  In  the  State  supported  schools  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  or  cannot  afford 
to  go  elsewhere,  but  would  also  allow  the 
State  mstltutlons  to  expand  and  Improve 
their  other  facilities;  and 

Whereas.  The  Federal  tax  laws,  which  now 
glive  favorable  treatment  to  a  taxpayer  who 
makes  a  contribution  towards  socially  im- 
portant activities,  such  as  charitable  con- 
tributions and  contributions  to  educational 
Institutions,  have  no  provisions  for  favor- 
able treatment  for  the  contribution  of  a 
parent  who  provides  for  the  education  of 
hla  own  child  which  contribution  la  as 
ioclally  Important  to  our  society  and  the 
State  as  the  contribution  of  the  parent  who 
provides  for  the  education  of  someone  else 
through  his  contribution  to  the  educational 
institution;   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  By  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein,  that  the  General  Assembly  respect- 
fully urges  the  Congreee  of  the  United  Statea 
to  enact  legislation  amending  the  Federal 
tax  laws  In  order  to  provide  a  tax  relief  to 
the  student  or  those  financing  the  student 
for  the  expenses  of  receiving  an  educaUon 
•t  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,    That    the    Secretary    of    State 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  every 
member  of  CJongreas   of  the  United   States 
from  the  State  of  HUnols. 
Adopted   by  the  House,  June  20,   1967. 


more-  surprising  was  the  warmth  with  which 
the  group  of  professional  and  businessmen 
received  his  remarks. 
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Speaker  of  the  House. 
FaxDBic  B.  Sklcki, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  Jiine  28,  1967 
SAircTXL  H.  Shapibo, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
ECWABO   K.  Fesnandes, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Vietnam:  Its  Effect  on  tbe  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NXW    TOUC 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 
Jb  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  address 

w»lth  Club  of  California  at  the  Shera- 
ton Palace  Hotel  In  San  Prandsco.  Mar- 
ker S.  Eccles.  board  chairman  of  Utah 
OoMtrucUon  &  Mining  Co.,  and  former 

aJtSL,'^"'®  ^°*^  Chairman  un- 
aw  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
JJwigly  urged  withdrawal  from  Vlet- 

Pollowlng  his  address.  In  answer  to  a 
WesUon  about  the  possible  collapse  of 

Sl^epTe'd:"  "^^  "^  ^««  *«  -^• 
'or  us  to  admit  that  we  have  to  flght  a 
«r  U  Ung  tens  of  thousand,  of  VletniSes^ 
«^M  our  own  boys  in  order  to  have 
^o^ty  in  our  country  seems  to  me  to  be 
«  admission  of  incompetency. 

TTie  San   Francisco  Chronicle  com- 
menting on  Eccles' talk  said-     ^  "^"^ 

««-S"a^rnce.""^^'°«'^  «>"•-'- 

PoSd-  ^^    Francisco    Examiner    re- 

^buck  out  with  surprtMng  vehemence 
"•"«»  O.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam.  Eren 


These  follow  below: 

Vietnam:   Its  EFracr  on  the  Nation 
The  Koeygln  visit  to  this  country  has  given 
us   all    cause   to  seriously   think   about   the 
Soviet  Union,  our  relationship  to  It.  and  the 
relationship    of    both   of   us    to   the   greater 
and  more  compelling  world  problems.  Upon 
the  solution   of   these   problems   hangs   the 
survival  of  both  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
Ma.  and  perhaps  the  worid.  As  Senator  Pul- 
bright  so  aptly  stated:  "America  U  showing 
signs  of  that  arrogance  of  power  which  has 
afflicted,   weakened,  and   m  some   cases  de- 
stroyed   great    nations    in    the   past "    Never 
before  has  there  been  such  vaUd  reason  for 
the  fears  that  beset  us.  Never  before  has  there 
been  reason  to  feel  that  the  human  race  was 
speeding  along  the  road  to  possible  oblivion 
The  most  Unportant  issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  Is  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam   It 
affects  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  our  re- 
laUonshlp  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  Unposed  justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war?  What  are  the  reasons  and  Justification. 
^'  ^"^  °^  Involvement  in  "Wetnam? 
For  the  past  twenty  years  our  government 
Has    believed    that   communism    intends    to 
conquer  the  world-toy  force.  If  persuasion 
does  not  succeed— and  that  it  is  the  duty  ot 
the  United   Statee  to  save  the  worid   f?om 
that  fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggres- 
sive communism  is  imreal. 

The  President  believes  that  agereeslve 
monolithic  groups  are  making  war  m  Sou^ 
Veltnam.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  o* 
uontainment,  oommunlam  has  continued  to 
^ff^Vv*  ^  advanced  through  revolutions 
rather  than  by  military  aggression.  But  while 
conmiunlsm  has  been  advancing,  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  communist  world  has 
been  wamng.  It  Is  evident  that  communism 
s  not  a  monolithic  worid  power.  Russia  has 
Its  differences  with  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Chi- 
nee and  Russians  have  conflicts  of  national 
lnter«t  which  override  communism.  The 
!^^  «  ,t  ""H^  commumst  world  does  not 
exist.  National  rivalries  divide  the  commu- 
nist states  as  well  as  democracies 

It  is  apparent  that  communist  countries 
are  as  intensely  nationalist  as  others  Thev 
crave  Independence  and  resent  Interference 
They  Will  flght  against  domination^^- 
whatever  source:  either  capitalist  or  other 
oommumst  country.  ""icr 

in'^!J^*^\"'^*'"*"°°  bellevee  that  the  war 
T^  J  f^  Is  being  made  solely  by  commu- 
nirt  intervention  from  without.  This  does 
not  explain  the  tenacity  of  the  Viet  Co^ 
^fZ  ■"  °°'  Russians,  Chinese  or  North 
^^^^^    oommumst*;    they    are    South 

liberation  and  unity  of  South  Vietnam-  the 

^''nTJ'*  T^''^  '^'^-  Including  Am^! 
leans,  have  fought.  "*"" 

We  see  every  rebellion  as  the  result  of  a 
deep  plot  out  of  Moecow  or  Peking  when  It 
usually  is  the  r«ult  of  crushln|  poverty 
buager  and  Intolerable  Ilvlng^nmtlo^: 
TTie  aim  of  revolution,  no  matter  what 
Weology,  te  to  achieve  the  values  oHelT-dt! 
.^^%  °".:.  ^^'nomlc  security,  racial  equal. 

^r^^i"^"'"  ^*  "*  """^  '°'K^t  that  while 
our  road  was  not  via  communism,  we  did 
Ma  nation,  emerge  from  revolution. 

We  might  as  well  face  it:  there  may  be 
more  oommumst  countries  In  the  worid  But 
we  need  not  pamc  at  this.  Communist  na- 
tions vary  widely;  each  has  a  different  rer- 
slon  ofcommunlst  theory  to  fit  Its  own  prob- 
lems. The  more  of  these  oountrie*  therTare 
the  greater  their  diversity. 

Tr,i^;f™.^°^™  "  °°'y  P**"*  °'  »  broad  move- 
S^r'Af!?"  ^^^''^  °^  desperate  people  In 
t^:^^,'^-  ^'^  ^*^  America.  We  «^ush 
Irunirrectlon   in   one  place,   only   to  flida 

^t^r^Ji^^J'^'^t^^^'  «>'^"aist:  socialist  or 
natlonallst-^prtnging    up    somewhere    else 


With  military  bases   around   the  world  and 

f^  ?f  J^  ^Y^^  '^*"°'  "  "'oJutlon  takes  place 
m  Cuba,  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  are  doing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  of 
saving  them  from  commumsm?  We  have 
destroyed  vast  areas  of  their  country  We 
have  killed,  wounded  or  burned  more  than 
one  million  children,  as  weU  as  countless 
parents,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons.  The 
family  has  been  smashed.  We  can  only  guess 
at  the  terrible  long-range  social  effect*  that 
win  result  from  our  actions.  No  wonder  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider 
us  their  savior,  but  hate  us  and  want  us  to 
get  out  of  their  country. 

Despite  this,  the  umted  States  military 
has  increasingly  taken  over  the  war.  In 
1966  one  American  was  killed  for  eight  South 
,^  ,^«T''"'  I''  ^^^^-  ^'^^  ^°'  t^o:  a^d  to  date 
ioR«  1 '  °'^^  °^  °''*-  ^^-  ««ualtlee  through 
1966  were  over  8,000  killed  and  almost  38,(KK) 
wounded.  Projected  for  1967  alone,  based  on 

wn^H  ^^^  ^°'  ^^  ^'^  *^^  months:  11,190 
killed;  64,264  wounded,  making  a  projected 
total  to  the  end  of  this  year  of  19,344  kUled 
and  102,002  wounded.  We  have  lost  sla 
planes  as  well  as  hundreds  of  heUcopters 

Based  on  the  following  reports  by  Mc 
Namara  It  is  apparent  we  are  making  UtUe 
progress  after  three  years  of  fighting  and 
cannot  win  a  decisive  victory;         '*""°K  ana 

1964— "McNamara  told  Congress  that  the 
7r,t,^?^  to  withdraw  most  of  its  txoop. 
from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1965  " 

T°  l^^°*  "^**-  "^^  *"1  ^  a  long  war  " 
in  October    1966-He  said.  -I  see  no  rea- 

^v.^  J^K"^^  significant  Increase  In  the 

Vletn^.-^'  '^  °^  operations  In  South 

Communist  strength  In  South  Vietnam 
has  increased  from  120.000  in  January,  1965 
N„r^  ^,tlmated  298,000  at  present.  However 
!;,  »l  .  *''''^™  ^^  committed  only  one-fifth 
Of  «ielr  regular  army.  Based  on  the  estimate 
that  guerillas  must  be  outnumbered  four  to 

m.^tlrh  H%^""!^'''^*'  *^^«  ™o«  than 
^^rf^  ""*  American  buildup  to  476,000 
f^^  ^.^  no  wonder  that  General  Westmore- 
land claims  he  needs  five  additional  U  S  di- 
visions: more  than  200,000  men 

Tuesday  the  press  reported  General  Van 
Thleu  said:  "We  have  not  enough  Allied 
n^^"":  ^"^"'^  we  need  to  Win  the  waT  We 
wtr,.~\  !.'^°"''*  °^  '^P"  to  be  every. 
It  fh,'  «  ''°,^any  Jobs  at  the  same  time  " 
hu  1„.  !  ""*  President  might  reconsider 
hta  September,  1964,  statement:  "We  don't 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 

to  Aslt  ~  ■  •  ^°^  K*^*  "ed  down  in  a  land  war 
During  the  past  two  years  Russia  has  added 
i^  » j;?,* '"^  l"""^"^'  ''^  ^"*^  Vietnam  rock- 
f.n'f^f  "^^  ^^^""^  mortars,  automatic  in- 
N^rSf  vt^r^'  ""t  °""'*  throwers,  while  In 
North  Vietnam  she  has  suppUed  fljthters 
planes  and  antiaircraft  guns.  ShelS  re^^r^JS 
*°  !^^«"PP'yl°g  76%  Of  all  military  suppllM 
and  has  said  she  will  continue  to  f uml^  aa 
^iiif^  aid  necessary.  The  Chinese  are  fur- 
f^^  ^^  °^  ^^"^  '"'*"  *™^.  Clothing  and 

V^nam  Jirt  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^"'  "^^^^t  North 
ri«  .^^  Tl""  *"*°P*  Whenever  requested  to 
do  so.  Both  countries  have  Indicated  they 
would  enter  the  war.   If  necessary    to  keen 

be  ng  defeated,  it  is  quite  apparen?  that 
^  .»^''  ?"^'"  '*'■  ^^^''^a  are  wlUlng  for  the 
umted  States  to  achieve  a  victory  ovm  Se 
communists  and  to  establish  a  powerful  mili- 
tary base  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 

raids  i^tn-r"*  ?°''"c««?  dally  bombing 
»lds   against   an  American   ally,   as   we  ar« 

fn  -^*^*°^  "  ^''"'*°  "^'y-  »t  1»  Inconcelv. 
able  that  we  would  limit  ourselves  to  pro- 

dS  ""^^  '^"'^^y  equipment,  as  they  are 

*^7^^^i^  *^'  ^°^^  °^  o^'  Po"cy  on  the  na- 
tion? The  Vietnam  War  is  res^nslble  for 
the  most  serious  economic,  financial  and  po- 
UUcal  problems  in  this  country.  It  la  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  huge  federal  deficit  which, 
without  a  tax  increase,  could  run  to  more 
than  $25  blUion.  In  order  to  curb  the  result- 
ing Inflationary  pressures  the  government 
has  proposed  a  10%  surtax  on  Indlvldiials 
and  corporations,  which,  If  enacted,  would 
reduce  the  deficit,  on  an  annual  basis,  be- 
tween $9  and  $10  billion. 

This  war  is  directly  causing  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  deficiency  In  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  which  Is  already 
serious,  as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest 
short- term  debtor,  now  owing  nearly  $26 
billion.  It  Is  reducing  our  free  gold  to  meet 
these  obligations  to  less  than  $2  billion. 

It  Is  creating  Infiationary  pressures  in 
nearly  every  field — Increased  costs  of  living, 
going  up  about  3%  per  year — a  great  short- 
age of  skilled  workers — increasing  strikes  and 
exhorblt&nt  demands  by  union  labor — and 
higher  interest  rates,  in  all  categories,  due 
to  the  heavy  demand  for  credit. 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Excluding  the  Viet- 
nam War,  at  the  end  of  1965  we  had  approxi- 
mately 20,600,000  veterans.  Total  veterans" 
benefits  paid  to  the  end  of  1965  were  $134 
biUion:  by  the  end  of  this  year  It  is  esti- 
mated they  will  be  $147  billion.  In  1966  we 
were  spending  in  excess  of  $6  billion  per 
year  for  veterans'  benefits,  and  the  Korean 
War  alone  is  costing  more  than  $700  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  annual  operating  expense  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  has 
now  passed  the  billion  mark. 

1  believe  Russia  is  glad  to  see  us  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam,  diverting  multi-bllllons 
of  our  resources  &nd  millions  of  our  man- 
power, while  she  is  rapidly  gaining  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  While  the  U.S.  lags  in  its 
nuclear  defense,  the  Soviets  are  rushing 
ahead.  It  Is  believed  today's  nuclear  balance 
has  already  shifted  to  Russia. 

At  a  time  when  defense  against  missile 
attack  Is  still  In  the  talking  stage  In  this 
country,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  racing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us  at  this  time 
is  China's  rapid  growth  In  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  between  1972  and  1975  China  will  be 
a  first-class  nuclear  power  with  a  full  arsenal 
of  H-bombs  and  war  heads.  ICBM  will  be 
in  production  with  an  Intercontinental 
range  of  6,000  milee.  This  would  hit  most 
of  the  world;  the  northern  stretches  of  the 
tI.S.,  LoB  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago 
and  Detroit  would  be  particularly  vulner- 
able. MeanwhUe,  we  are  spending  over  $2 
billion  a  month  on  Vietnam  Instead  of  being 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing 
atomic  strength   of  Russia  and   China. 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  n  has 
been  $128  billion — $91  billion  In  economic 
^d  and  $37  billion  in  military  aid— with 
dubious  results  In  many  instances.  The 
United  States  is  pledged  to  defend  43  coun- 
tries under  specific  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  addition,  a  conunltment  to  stop  aggres- 
sion covers  all  the  coxintries  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  any  country  where  the  U.S.  has  a 
military  base  is  promised  support. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  bUlions 
abroad,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  violent " 
protest  as  a  result  of  our  Injustice,  and  neg- 
lect, and  failure  to  meet  unlxilfllled  promises 
of  the  "Great  Society."  Otir  total  estimated 
Vietnam  and  foreign  aid  budget  this  year  is 
$30  billion;  whereas,  the  Great  Society 
budget  is  approximately  40%  of  that 
amount — $12.6  billion— which  U  half  of 
what  we  spend  In  Vietnam  alone. 
Senator  Pracr  says:   "If  we  continue  to 


spend  $66  million  a  day  trying  to  save  the 
16  million  people  of  South  Vietnam  while 
leaving  the  plight  of  20  million  urban  poor 
in  our  own  country  unresolved — then  I  think 
we  have  cair  priorities  terribly  confvLsed." 

Public  and  congressional  reaction  relative 
to  oxir  world-wide  Involvement,  especially  In 
Vietnam,  is  forcing  the  administration  to  re- 
consider it*  role  as  world   policeman. 

The  horrible  Vietnam  debacle,  tragic  as  it 
is.  may  yet  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  If  it 
forces  us  to  recognize  oixr  staggering  failures 
at  home  Runaway  crime,  delinquency,  the 
riots  in  our  cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated  youth — 
all  spring  In  part  from  this.  No  wonder  Rus- 
sia had  this  to  say  about  the  United  States: 
"Only  in  mockery  can  the  word  'free'  be  ap- 
plied to  a  society  which  cannot  provide  tol- 
erable living  conditions  and  democratic 
rights  to  a  considerable  part  of  its  popula- 
tion." 

It  is  tragic  that  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  6  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation and  producing  40  percent  of  its  wealth, 
should  have  lost  the  respect  of  most  of  the 
world.  The  world,  with  few  exceptions,  would 
like  us  to  leave  Vietnam.  The  continued 
confidence  and  good  relations  with  Japan, 
our  greatest  asset  in  Asia,  is  dependent  upon 
our  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  is 
true  with  all  the  Western  European  gov-, 
emments  and  our  friends  in  Latin  America. 
We  cannot  survive,  no  matter  how  powerful 
we  are.  in  a  world  without  friends. 

With  these  disastrous  effects  on  the  Nation 
to  continue  our  ruthless  pursuit  In  Vietnam 
is  madnese.  To  withdraw  is  sanity.  The  con- 
sequences of  withdrawing  cannot  possibly  be 
as  disastrous  for  this  Nation  as  pursuing  our 
present  course.  The  greatest  service  we  could 
render  the  Vietnamese  Is  to  withdraw  from 
their  country.  leaving  them  to  negotiate  a 
conclusion  to  the  war,  which  is  their  right. 

There  ia  something  intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  Idea  that  the  United  States  should 
F>articipate  In  negotiations  to  decide  the 
future  of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  power, 
which  Is  true  also  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam  de- 
cided by  outside  powers  is  a  violation  of  self- 
determination.  Whatever  negotiations  go  on 
should  be  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves— each  group  negotiating  from  its  own 
position  of  strength,  uninfluenced  by  outside 
powers. 

If  the  U.S.  insists  on  negotiating,  it  should 
be  with  Russia  and  China,  as  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  furnished  by  these  countries, 
without  which  the  war  would  collapse.  In 
any  case,  the  United  States  cannot  negotiate 
strength  for  any  future  segment  of  govern- 
ment in  Soruth  Vietnam.  The  presence  of  the 
United  States  caxi  only  distort  the  true  bal- 
ance of  forces,  and  only  a  settlement  which 
represents  this  balance  can  bring  about  a 
stable  government. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  show  In  what 
way  a  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad. 
Under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  Vietnam  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  enforce  its  independence  as  has 
Tito  In  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and  other  Rus- 
sian satellites.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  imquestlon- 
ably  the  choice  of  the  Vletnamee  people,  both 
North  and  South.  Both  President  Kennedy 
and  Elsenhower  have  stated  that  had  the 
election  called  for  under  the  Geneva  Treaty 
been  held  in  1956,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  so  popu- 
lar he  WDuW  have  won  by  a  large  majority. 
While  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  communist,  he  Is 
not  Russian,  he  is  not  Chinese,  he  is  Viet- 
namese—and Russian,  Chinese  and  Vietna- 
mese  communism  may  differ   widely.   It  is 


even  possible  that  our  best  interests  would 
be  served  by  having  Ho  Chi  Minhs  commu- 
nist  regime  as  a  buffer  against  the  Chinese 
communists. 

History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  tiiat 
liquidates  a  bad  venture  suffers  from  loss  of 
prestige.  Proud,  powerful  England  surren- 
dered  to  the  thirteen  American  colonies  and 
did  not  suffer  for  it.  More  recently.  Prance 
moved  out  voluntarily  from  Algeria  and 
Indochina.  Today  she  has  more  world  pres- 
tige than  ever  before.  Russia  pulled  her  mis- 
siles out  of  Cuba;  her  prestige  has  not 
suffered. 

Hans  Morgenthau  has  written;  "Is  it  really 
a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  In  a  war 
which  it  Is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can  afford 
to  lose?  This  Is  the  real  issue  which  is  pre- 
sented  by  the  argument  of  prestige."  We 
should  be  lees  Interested  In  saving  face  and 
more  Interested  In  saving  lives.  It  Is  possibly 
not  easy  for  a  proud  nation  to  admit  it  has 
blundered,  but  throughout  history  great  men 
and  nations  have  gained  stature  by  so  doing 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  wtU  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with  Rub- 
sia  and  thereby  brlig  about  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  world,  which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China.  So  long  as  we  are  In  Vietnam,  Russia 
and  China  consider  us  their  enemy.  Koeygln 
made  this  crystal  clear  In  his  statement  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  and  In  his  conference 
with  Johnson  at  Glass boro. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplo- 
matically and  open  our  doors  to  trade  and 
travel  and  help  bring  her  Into  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  no  longer  Ignore  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  population  as  though 
It  did  not  exist. 

In  conclusion:  What  can  we  expect  from 
the  stricken  Vietnamese  nation  but  hatred, 
deep  and  abiding?  Their  farms  and  vill.igej 
have  been  laid  waste,  their  families  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Their  husbands  and  sons  are 
dead,  maimed  or  missing.  And  children, 
orphans  and  g^rotesquely  burned,  have  been 
seen  running  through  the  rubble  In  packi. 

We  can  never  blot  out  the  deed  which 
stands  as  a  testimony  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.  Nor  can  we  really  make  amends 
for  the  enormity  of  our  ci^ime  against  these 
people,  who  Icnow  us  not,  but  whom  we  have 
chosen  to  save  from  communism. 

But  we  can  try.  We  can  make  a  beginning. 
And.  in  oonsoience,  how  can  that  beginning 
be  less  than  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
evil  presence,  because  that  is  what  it  hsi 
proved  to  be  In  the  Uvea  of  the  Vietnamese 
And  we  can  humbly,  with  vigor,  and  never 
ceasing,  do  everything  In  the  power  of  a  rich 
and  repentant  nation  to  heal,  and  rebuild, 
and   reassure. 

The  Vietnamese  will  never  forget  us.  and 
It  la  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  forget  the 
Vietnamese.  Because  it  is  this  Vietnam  trag- 
edy which  has  shown  us  ourselves  as  othen 
see  us:  a  nation  to  be  feared  instead  of 
loved,  flushed  with  pride  and  sure  of  omnip- 
otence. An  arrogant  nation,  not  qualified  to 
handle  power  wisely. 

While  the  hour  Is  late.  It  is  not  yet  impos- 
sible to  turn  the  page.  Men  and  nations  have 
made  new  beginnings  before.  And  out  of  de- 
feat, there  has  often  come  victory — and 
what  a  victory  it  could  be  for  this  nation. 
so  bountifully  endowed — ^to  reverse  its  lin- 
age, make  itself  loved  and  admired  and  re- 
vered, so  that  it  could  stand  forth  before 
the  emerging  peoples  around  the  globe,  m 
an  example  of  what  they  might  wish  to 
become. 

But  the  rood  is  long — and  we  must  wla 
much  forgiveness.  So  let  us  begin. 
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The  Fight  To  Sare  the  Panama  Canal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
remarkable  journalistic  performance  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  In  obtaining  and 
publishing  the  texts  of  three  proposed 
treaties  relative  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  op- 
position throughout  the  Nation  to  the 
projected  surrender  of  U.S.  rights,  power 
or  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory and  canal. 

Despite  the  extensive  and  thorough 
coverage  of  the  subject  in  the  columns 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  other  large 
paper  In  the  mass  news  media  that  has 
covered  the  exposure  of  these  secretly 
devised  treaties. 

Even  with  a' major  press  blackout  of 
this  vital  subject,  the  word  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  by  means  of  patriotic 
Journals  and  other  publications,  one  of 
which  is  Human  Events  of  Washington. 
D.C.  A  news  story  in  a  recent  Issue  of 
that  paper  giving  the  present  status  of 
the  fight  to  save  the  Panama  Canal 
follows : 

Thx  Fight  To  Save  Panama 
Hope  that  Congress  oan  block  surrender  of 
the  strategic  Panama  Canal  waterway  has 
been  buoyed  by  the  belief  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  exert  authority  over 
iome  areas  of  the  Administration's  three  con- 
troversial O&nal  treaties. 

Under  the  proposed  poets,  the  United 
Btates  would  vlptuaJly  relinquish  aU  rights 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  unstable  and 
leftist-infiltrated  government  of  Panama 
All  property  not  needed  for  the  Canal's  op- 
eration and  now  owned  by  the  United  States 
would  be  given  outright  to  the  Panamanians 
with  the  remainder  coming  under  the  sole 
authority  of  a  Joint  U.S.-Paname  adminis- 
trative body. 

Diplomatic  and  military  experts  say  sur- 
render of  VS.  territory  to  the  Panamanians 
would  be  a  disaster,  but  the  treaties— despite 
the  vigorous  battle  against  their  adoption 
Dy  guch  senators  as  Strom  Thurmond— could 
weU  be  ratified  by  the  overwhelmingly  liberal 

Moreover,  expected  opposition  from  Sen 
■verett  Dlrksen,  the  OOP's  Senate  leader' 
Bsa  rapidly  melted  and  other  Republican^ 
«  expected  to  defer  to  former  President 
Hwsnhower's  endorsement  of  the  treaties. 
Whether  tvsro-thlrds  of  the  Senate  can  be 
penuaded  Into  ratifying  this  surrender  of 
D^S.  sovereignty  is  still  in  doubt,  however 

•enstors  to  oppose  the  Panama  giveaway 

Tet  even  if  the  treaties  pass  the  Senate, 
tt«re  is  now  a  distinct  possibility  that  at 
JMrt  one  Of  them  oan  be  effectively  stopped 
^the  House.  While  the  Constitution  em- 

l^"^^^  ^?,  ^°*'*  *°  "'"'y  treaties. 
Z^,^.^  believe  the  House  can  prevent 
tte  treaties'   execution   through   its    powers 

VnZTtlte^    **^'''^    ^'""^"^    *«    "^^ 

iJ?*?°^*  'OTelgn  affairs  subcommittee  on 
irt!Sl»^^'^*=*^  relations  states  It  clearly  has 
tt^  .  17,°^"'  '°  ^'  treaties'  Implementa- 
tton,  a  position  that  la  known  to  be  held  by 
wen  some  high  State  Department  authorl- 
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ties.  Article  4,  Section  3,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulation* 
respecting  territory  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  In  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particu- 
lar state." 

Supporting  the  theme  that  the  House  must 
have  a  voice  in  the  treaUee,  Rep.  Durward  G. 
Hall  remarked  that  Duncan  has  established 
a  "concrete  case  for  showing  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  adopt  enabling  legis- 
lation before  the  United  States  cedes  all 
sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the 
BepubUc  of  Panama." 

Hall  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  clear  prec- 
edent for  the  House  to  take  an  active  role 
To  implement  the  1955  treaty  with  Panama 
that  conveyed  C24  million  worth  of  real 
estate  to  the  Panamanian  government  the 
House  had  to  pass  enabling  legislation  which 
was  not  approved  until  Aug.  30,  1957.  In  that 
instance,  said  Hall,  "the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration realized  that  this  land  conveyance 
could  not  be  constitutionally  consummated 
until  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  necessary  enabling  legislation. 

"The  Constitution  and  the  aforementioned 
precedents  establish,  beyond  doubt,  the 
course  of  action  in  regard  to  the  currently 
proposed  Panama  Canal  Zone  Treaty  there 
must  be  House  action  and  approval  before 
the  Administration  gives  away  the  assets  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  American 
people." 

Hence  the  beUef  that  the  House  will  de- 
mand Its  rightful  role  in  dealing  with  the 
treaties.  One  hundred  and  fifty  House  mem- 
bers are  already  on  record  against  the  pack- 
age, with  the  respected  Selden  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs  subcommittee  having  drafted  a 
sense-of-Congress  resolution  also  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Thus  there  Is  the  prediction  that  even  if 
the  Senate  decides  to  approve  the  LBJ  "give- 
away" treaties,  the  House  will  simply  refuse 
to  enact  any  enabling  legislation  transfer- 
ring American-owned  territory  in  Panama  to 
the  local  government. 


Another  Forceful  L  B.  J.  Educational 
Initiatire 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
25,  President  Johnson  issued  a  procla- 
mation urging  aU  Americans  to  launch 
a  "stay  in  school"  campaign, 

TWs  is  Just  one  more  In  a  long  series 
of  President  Johnson's  Initiatives  dedi- 
cated to  the  improvement  of  education 
and  educational  opportunity  in  this 
country. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  the  Johnson  administration 
which  brought  to  a  fruitful  conclusion 
the  20-year  fight  to  begin  Federal  aid  to 
primary  and  secondary  schools. 

We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  more 
Uian  two  dozen  educational  bills  which 
have  become  law  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration,  and  which 
have  transformed  educaUon  horizons  In 
the  United  States. 


We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  milUons  of  poor  schoolchildren  have 
gotten  a  new  lease  on  education  with 
Federal  help;  that  thousands  of  students 
are  now  attending  coUege  because  of  the 
work-study  program  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  that  adiUts  are 
getting  basic  literacy  training;  that  col- 
leges and  universities  have  received  mil- 
lions in  Federal  aid  for  the  building  of 
new  classrooms  and  laboratories  and 
other  structures. 

That  is  why  the  President's  "stay  In 
school"  campaign  is  not  an  isolated 
gesture.  It  is  part  of  the  continuing  ef- 
fort of  the  one  man  who  has  done  more 
for  American  education  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  American  history. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  "stay  in  school"  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  issued  on  August 

It  reminds  us  of  where  we  have  gone 
and  how  much  further  we  have  to  go  It 
Is  an  eloquent  testament  to  an  adminis- 
tration which  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  education  administration  of  all  time. 

Stat  in  School 
(A  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America) 
Education  through  high  school  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  American  boy  and 
girl.  It  is  essential  to  our  nation's  welfare— 
and  to  theirs — that  they  grasp  It. 

This  Nation  could  neither  prosper  nor  en- 
dure without  trained,  productive  men  and 
women.  For  this  reason,  we  have  begun  a 
massive  campaign  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
education  to  the  chUdren  of  the  poor  to  in- 
crease opportunities  for  vocational  training 
to  help  the  physically  handicapped  and  to 
bring  higher  educaUon  within  the  grasp  of 
more  and  more  of  our  young  people. 

A  high  school  diploma  is  not  a  sure  pass  to 
a  succesfful  life,  but  it  vasUy  increases  a 
young  adult's  chances  for  emplovment  and 
economic  independence. 

Those  who  seek  employment  without 
training  or  preparation  will  knock  upon 
many  closed  doors.  This  year,  more  than 
900.000  of  our  youth  will  not  return  to  their 
high  school  classrooms  to  complete  their  sec- 
ondarj-  education. 

For  their  sake  and  for  ours.  It  is  urgent 
that  they,  and  others  who  are  tempted  to 
leave  school,  be  persuaded  to  continue  their 
education. 

Citizens  in  communities  across  the  Nation 
can  help  to  combat  the  high  school  dropout 
problem— and  they  are.  We  have  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  percentage  of  dropouts  among 
high  school  age  youngsters  from  25  percent  in 
I960  to  18  percent  last  year.  But  we  must  do 
more. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  task 
I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  proclaim  a  na- 
tional "Stay  In  School"  campaign 

I  can  upon  the  American  people  to  make 
this  camnaign  successful.  I  ask  the  citizens 
of  every  community  to  take  an  active  part 
in  furthering  the  improvement  of  American 
education.  I  urge  that  the  total  resources  of 
all  communities  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
educational  needs  of  every  young  person  I 
propose  that  we  translate  into  reality  our 
fond  hope  that.  In  this  Nation,  no  young  man 
or  woman  shall  reject,  or  be  rejected  by  our 
most  essential  institution. 

In  witness  whereof,  i  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  August 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-second. 

Ltndon  B    Johnson. 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  concerning  the  merits  of  edu- 
cational television.  On  August  5,  Ala- 
bama dedicated  her  seventh  educational 
television  station,  which  will  bring  cov- 
erage to  92  percent  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama. In  Montgomery,  a  new  recording 
studio  has  been  completed.  An  eighth 
station  is  now  being  built  in  TexasvlUe, 
and  a  ninth  is  planned  for  the  Demopolls 
area.  The  addition  of  these  stations  will 
give  100-percent  coverage  to  all  Alabami- 
ans.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  signs 
of  the  continued  growth  and  progress  of 
America's  first  and  finest  State  educa- 
tional television  system. 

The  Alabama  Educational  Television 
Network  is  unique  In  more  ways  than 
one.  It  is  the  first  television  network  In 
the  Nation  to  provide  a  regular  program 
of  driver  education.  All  that  stations  are 
ooimected  by  a  1,000-mile  microwave 
system  that  provides  instantaneous  loca- 
tion of  failures  in  the  equipment.  It  is 
also,  the  largest  totally  owned  and  simul- 
taneously broadcasting  ETTV  system  in 
the  United  States. 

The  State  of  Alabama  annually  ap- 
propriates around  $1,000,000  to  the  Ala- 
bama Educational  Television  Commis- 
sion for  the  operation  of  this  system.  The 
program  is  adminstered  by  Mr.  Raymond 
D.  Hurlbert,  who  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  and  efficient  leader. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  for 
the  Rbcord  an  article  from  the  Tri-Cltle« 
Dally  which  tells  more  of  the  progress  of 
the  Alabama  television  network: 

RussKLLvtEXE. — Lt.  Governor  Albert  Brewer 
was  the  keynote  speaker  for  the  dedlcaUon 
ot  the  Btate's  educaUonal  television  staUon 
liere  Prlday  night. 

DedlcaUon  ceremonies  for  WFIQ,  Channel 
36,  located  in  Colbert  County  at  Crooked  Oak 
were  held  at  Russellvllle  High  School.  The 
state's  network  Is  now  available  to  mor*  than 
85  i)er  cent  of  the  state's  population,  and 
when  Channel  36  Joins  the  network  In  Sep- 
tember. ETV  wlU  be  available  to  more  than 
92  per  cent  of  all  Alabamlans. 

WPIQ  will  bring  ETV  to  all  of  Laudwdale. 
Colbert.  Lawrence,  Franklin.  Marlon  and 
Winston  countleg.  Several  otiier  counOeB  wUl 
receive  ETV  due  to  the  new  transmitter. 

Commenting  on  the  growth  of  ETV  In  Ala- 
bama, Brewer  aaid,  "Today  with  the  present 
addition  of  this  staUon,  the  seventh  unit  In 
the  State  network,  we  remain  in  the  fore- 
front with  not  only  the  first  State  ETV  net- 
work, but  with  the  largeet  totally  owned  and 
simultaneously  broadcasting  ETV  system  In 
the  U.S.  Purthermorc,  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
high  compliment  to  our  State's  ETV  pioneer- 
ing that  many  «tatee  are  now  patterning 
their  systems  after  Alabama's  extensive  and 
exemplary  operation. 

"The  cultural  and  educational  opportuni- 
ties afforded  our  adult  citizen*  through  this 
new  media  are  as  encouraging  as  they  are 
fantastic.  Never  before  has  It  been  possible, 
through  such  technically  and  skuifully  pre- 


pared and  psychologically  sound  presenta- 
tions, to  bridge  the  gap  between  our  many 
educational  and  cultural  levels  of  pubUc 
needs  and  appropriations." 

Dr.  James  B.  Swendenburg,  president  of 
the  Alabama  Educational  Television  Com- 
nUsslMi,  presided  at  the  meeting.  Public 
officials  from  the  area  served  by  Channel  36 
also  attended  the  banquet. 


Congressional  Ethics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOtTTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend you  for  appointing  such  an  out- 
standing Committee  on  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct.  It  was  my  honor  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  at  its  first 
public  hearing.  The  following  is  my  state- 
ment to  the  committee: 

It  has  been  my  prlvUege  in  hundreds  of 
addressee  throughout  this  NaOon  to  defend 
the  integrity.  moraUty  and  ethics  of  the 
Congress.  The  conduct  and  ethical  stand- 
ards of  Congress,  as  a  whole.  wUl  compare 
favorably  with  any  parilamentary  body  In  the 
world  or  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No 
legislative  body  in  the  world  or  government 
officials  anywhere  are  more  generally  respect- 
ed or  have  higher  moral  and  ethical  stand- 
ards than  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
United  States  officials  here  In  Washington 
The  only  government  officials  and  leglslaUve 
bodies  approaching  the  United  States  In 
moral  and  ethical  conduct  are  thoee  coun- 
tries associated  with  England  and  the  na- 
tions of  northern  Europe. 

The  Congress  has  had  an  illustrious  his- 
tory. The  history  of  Congress  began  with  the 
Continental  Congress.  That  Congress  un- 
animously elected  George  Washington  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  we  eventually  won  our 
independence.  Had  It  made  any  other  deci- 
sion, I  do  not  believe  this  NaUon  would 
have  won  Its  Independence.  That  Congress 
created  an  army,  a  navy  and  a  marine  corps. 
Congress  caJled  for  a  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion out  of  which  emanated  the  greatest 
document  In  world  history.  Congress  called 
for  a  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  adopted. 

The  Congress  has  made  mistakes  The 
Congress  has  been  both  Justly  and  unJusUy 
criticized  throughout  the  years,  but  it  has 
remained  the  people's  InstltuUon  direcUy 
responsible  to  the  people,  reflecting  their 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Congress  has  devel- 
oped, both  branches.  Into  the  greatest 
deUberatlve  bodies  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Recently  Congress  has  come  under  severe 
attack  largely  because  of  the  misconduct  of 
a  lew  of  its  members.  This  is  an  age  of  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  when  modem 
news  media  make  news  available  almost  in- 
stantly to  almost  every  individual  citizen 
throughout  the  country;  therefore,  a  com- 
parauvely  few  and  spectacular  incidents  have 
created  for  Congress  an  improper  image  Re- 
liable polls  Indicate  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  the  members  of  the 
Congress  are  lacking  in  ethical  standards  and 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  members  of  Congress 
are  dishonest. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Should  Its  Congress  lose  presUge— 
faU-ly  or  unfairly— it  wUl  affect  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  We  are  op- 
erating in  a  glass  arena,  with  the  world  look- 
ing on. 


Frankly,  our  hnage  is  not  good.  By  thu 
same  means  this  bad  image  was  created  w« 
can  create  a  good  image,  reassure  the  Am'eri 
can  people  and  reassure  those  who  belle™ 
In  parUamentary  representaUon  the  world 
over.  We  can  no  longer  delay  reform. 

The    House    of    Representatives,    elected 
every   two  years,   is   the  most  direct   reor^ 
sentatlon  the  American  people  have    Mem 
hers    of    the    House    of    Representatives    are 
quite  often  the  only  real  contact  the  sover 
elgn  American  citizen  has  with  the  aRenclei 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
We   have   an  obligation   to   represent  thos» 
people  "to  the  best  of  our  ablUty."  in  order 
to  best  represent  them  and  keep  their  con 
fldence.  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  formu- 
late and  enforce  high  ethical  standards  for 
our  own  membership.  Congress  is  already  dis- 
ciplined. We  have  many  rules  and  regula 
tlons  in  existence  now  covering  the  conduct 
and  acuvlties  of  members  of  the  Congress 
but  we  need  to  dlscipUne  ourselves  still  fur' 
ther  and  adopt  a  code  of  ethics  and  conduct 
for  both  members  and  candidates 

1  recommend  that  the  Committee  very  sen 
ously  consider  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Commltte  on  Ethics  similar  to  those  of  S« 
American  Bar  Association.  This  Committee 
could  receive  any  complaint,  under  oath  of 
any  American  citizen  or  group  of  citizen* 
against  any  Member  of  Congress  or  any  em- 
ployee.  This  is  nothing  radicaUy  new  Wild 
puWic  charges  can  be  made  against  Members 
Of  Congress  now.  This  would  merely  be  an 
orderly  and  regulated  way  to  bring  com- 
plaints against  the  Members.  Already  under 
the  Constitution  any  citizen  has  the  right  to 
petlUon  Congress  on  any  grievance.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we 
should  create  a  permanent  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Ethics  to  perform  this  duty 

All  Members  of  Congress  should  ise  re- 
quired to  file  a  detailed  financial  sutement 
annually  with  the  Committee  on  Ethics  This 
statement  should  show  all  assets  and  llabUi- 
ties  of  both  the  Member  and  his  wife  and 
should  Include  all  outside  Income,  gifts  and 
honorariums  In  excess  of  $100,  Including  au- 
tomobiles and  receipts  from  testimonial  din- 
ners. It  should  also  Include  payments  from 
the  Federal  government  such  as  sou  bank 
payments,  price  supports,  office  rent,  and 
reserve  pay.  etc. 

I  wo\Ud  urge  the  Committee  to  recommend 
that  the  same  standards  of  conduct  and 
etmcs  apply  to  candidates  for  the  House  aa 
for  Members  of  the  House.  A  candidate  for 
the  House,  who  Is  not  an  Incumbent,  should 
be  required  to  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  a  conqjleto  financial  statement  for 
himself,  his  spouse  and  dependent  children. 
This  financial  statement  should  Include 
assets  and  liabilities,  including  aU  income. 
gifts,  honorariums,  etc.,  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  source,  whether 
an  Individual  or  organization,  for  the  one- 
year  period  prior  to  hi*  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  the  House. 

We    should    consider    regulations    which 
would  prohibit   nepotism.   I   would   recom- 
mend that  the  Committee  carefully  consider 
legislation    that    woxild    prohibit    any   pubUo 
official  from  employing  or  recommending  for 
employment  any  member  of  his  Immediate 
family  or  any  close  relative  for  employment 
in   the  government  in  any  department  In 
which  he  is  serving  or  over  which   he  exer- 
cises   Jurisdiction    or    control.    I    make    thU 
recommendation   realizing   fully    that  some 
immediate  members  of  the  family  h.ive  per- 
formed magnificently  and  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  Country.  I  can  think  of  Mr«. 
John  Nance  Garner  and  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man as  examples  of  devoted,  dedicated  pub- 
lic  servants.   However,   we   have   had   mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  flagranily  vlo 
lated  this  privilege  and  employed  memben 
of  their  family  who  did  not  even  reside  in 
the  United  States  and  who  did  no  work. 

I  have  every  confidence  In  the  membership 
of  this   Committee.   I  commend  and  thaiii: 
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you  for  serving  on  this  Committee  In  addi- 
tion to  your  other  committees  and  oountleaa 
duties.  The  American  people  are  grateful 
to  you.  Each  of  you  In  both  parties  is  a  warm 
personal  friend  with  whom  I  have  served 
i0t  many  years.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
gerve  with  most  of  you  for  19  years.  I  know 
you  cherish,  love  and  respect  this  House.  I 
know  that  your  only  concern  is  to  see  this 
Bouse  preserved  and  its  Image  protected.  I 
oommend  you  and  pledge  you  my  complete 
cooperation  In  restoring  the  Image  of  this 
Bouse  as  the  people's  very  own  Institution. 

I  further  pledge  you  my  cooperation  and 
■upport  In  your  efforts  to  create  a  code  of 
ethics  and  a  standard  of  conduct  for  the 
membership  of  the  House. 
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Rat  Extermination  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  press  comment  followed  the 
refusal  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  up  the  Rat  Extermination  Act 
Regrettably,  all  aspects  of  the  issue  were 
not  fully  discussed.  The  comments  of 
two  of  our  colleagues  on  this  bill  merit 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned 
with  this  problem. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  commented  on  the  issue  in  the 
following  letter  which  was  his  response  to 
Inquiries  on  his  vote: 

-r,.,.  August  7,  1967. 

While  I  agree  that  the  Joking  manner  m 
whldi  this  bill  was  discussed  on  the  Floor 
does  the  House  of  Representative  no  credit 
I  And  that  the  press  coverage  and  political 
demagoguery  over  this  issue  to  be  equally 
if  not  more,  deplorable.  Leaving  aside  the 
less-than-responslble  statements  about  this 
bill  on  the  floor,  there  are  very  good  reasons 
for  the  defeat  of  tms  bill.  One  of  the  best 
altlcisms  of  thU  program  U  contained  In 
tte  supplemental  views  of  Representative 
Henry  Reuss  accompanying  the  Committee 
Report  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  enclosed  for 
your  colleagues  who  seldom  find  the  time 
to  read  committee  reports) . 

Congressman  Reuss  can  hardly  be  accused 
ot  being  against  helping  cities  or  ghetto 
MWM,  and  he  finds  the  rat-control  problem 
to  l>e  a  serious  one  requiring  active  measures 
to  combat  the  danger  to  our  urban  com- 
mmuaes.  Yet  he  points  out  in  his  views 
jurt  Low  this  bill  will  hurt  the  urban  health 
fflort  not  improve  it.  Setting  up  a  special 
program  on  rats  would  "fragment  and  askew 
tte  local  public  health  agency's  program  for 
wtacklng  all  carriers  of  communicable  dls- 
^*i  '^"'^g^ssman  Reuss,  in  testimony  be- 
lore  the  Committee,  used  the  example  of  Mll- 
wukee  to  lUustrate  this  point  effecUvely, 
xn  this  received  no  cot-erasre  tohataoever  by 
S!  ^!f!,  ^^y  ^  ^^  P''«"  «>  willing  to  print 
ttepollt  cal  baloney  thrown  out^  the'^Ad- 
mtolstratlon,  and  Ignore  any  rational,  reflec- 
n«  arguments  against  thU  particular  bui 

wL^l""^^^  "^*  ^'  ™»  problem  Is  (me 
•hlch  needs  attention,  but  I  refused  to  vote 

Mteou^!'*^^^  """^^  *"^  received  such  in- 
"equate  study  and  what  study  there  was 
^  It  Will  hinder  efforts  tb  meet  th^ 
problem.  Also,  there  are  preeenUy  at  l«it 
^  exlsung  fede,^  progrSns  In  ™t  ^.n^ 
S^«t?"-?h^«t*  '•*»*  •?'830,000  on  ellmlnat- 
"V  rats.  There  may  be  good  arguments  for 


extending  these  programs  or  modifying  them 
to  make  them  work,  but  why  do  we  need 
another  program  with  a  different  agency 
handling  the  matter?  It  seems  to  me,  as  It 
seemed  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  that  this  was  merely  a 
bill  designed  to  get  HUD  some  more  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  agencies  already 
working  In  the  area,  most  parUcularly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Public  Health  Service  There 
have  been  no  press  mention  of  these  other 
programs— the  public  has  been  given  the 
impression  that  the  Congress  has  ignored 
the  rat  problem  compete!  y.  The  facts  show 
the  contrary. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  program.  Sec- 
retary Weaver,  In  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  (Hearings  before  Housing  Sub- 
connnlttee  on  HM.  8068.  page  39) .  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  program  at  »6  per  capita  It 
appeared  to  me  that  we  could  get  better  re- 
sults from-  working  through  existing  pro- 
pams  and  agencies  rather  than  adding  more 
bureaucratlce  overhead  costs. 

One  way  in  which  this  could  be  done  under 
existing  authority  is  through  the  Code  En- 
forcement  Program.    HUD   is   authorized   at 
present  to  spend  $750  million  on  urban  re- 
HT^  >f "'^  "-."^^  enforcement.  Of  that  amount 
HUD  has  allocated  only  $56  million  for  code 
enforcemen^-they  could  do  a  lot  more,  but 
they   have   made   enforcement   of   building 
safety  and  health  codes  a  low-prlorlty  item' 
If  they  needed  more  money  to  step  up  code 
enforcement,   they  could   have  asked   for  it 
and  probably  could  have  gotten  it.    Repub- 
licans on  the  Housing  Subcommittee  were 
nesponsible  for  getting  health  code  enforce- 
ment in  the  urban  renewal  program— a  Re- 
publican   proposal    to    require    ao'r^     of    re 
newal  funds  to  go  to  code  enforcement  was 
defeated  by  the  majority  party  In  1965) .  The 
code  enforcement  approach  utilizes  existmg 
agencies  and  standards  (which  are  required 
under   every   city's   "workable   program"   f^ 
urban  renewal  aid)    and  has  the  advantage 
of    including    low-interest    loans    to    slum 
dwelling  owners  to  eliminate  health  hazards 

L?o^^>,.**,™'^'  ""'^  ''"P  **^e  building  m  a 
healthful  state.  This  approach  glvls  the 
slumlord  a  financial  interest  in  maintain- 
ing a  rat-free  environment— such  loans  are 
unavailable  in  the  AdmlnistraUon's  rat  bill 
But  nobody  m  the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the 
press  discusses  this  alternative— If  you 
voted  against  the  bill,  it  meant  to  the  re- 
porters that  you  supported  the  Idea  of  rats 
biting  Children.  What  kind  of  mischief  do^ 
this  create  In  the  ghettos  already  willing  to 

beings?  And  what  further  mischief  does  it 
create  by  distracting  attention  from  design- 
th!  P"'^^*  carefully  which  might  allevUte 
the  problems.  Including  rats. 


■  twice  as  much  for  rat-control  in  New  Tork 
as  the  federal  bUl  proposed."  Thus,  because 
the  bill  failed.  New  York  will  have  a  better 
program— on  the  other  hand,  U  the  federal 
government  were  handing  out  the  anu-rat 
money,  would  New  York  even  have  developed 
this  plan?  Would  other  cities  develop  p>o- 
grams  such  as  Detroit  has  had  for  years'  No 
they  would  limit  their  efforts  to  that  which 
can  be  funded  with  federal  money  they 
would,  as  Congressman  Reuss  pointed  out 
Bkew  their  anU-pest  acUvlties  toward  rats' 
even  though  rats  may  not  be  the  major  pest 
problem  In  a  particular  city. 

The  points  I  have  tried  to  make  here  may 
not  be  irrefutable— I  would  never  claim  that 
there  are  not  good  arguments  on  both  slde^ 
of  any  proposed  legislation.  But  they  are 
sound,  sensible  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
AdmlnlEtratlons  rat  bill  may  not  be  the  best 
approach  to  the  problem,  a  problem  which  I 
am  concerned  about  and  which  I  think  needs 
attention.  Secretarj-  Weaver  was  the  only  wit- 
ness  in  the  two  weeks  of  hearings  who  testi- 
fied on  the  rat  provisions  of  the  Admimstra- 
tlon  s  comprehensive  blU— the  director  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  other  interested 
agencies  did  not  appear.  I  beheve  that  Con- 
gressman Reuss'  approach  or  the  code  en- 
forcement approach  are  eminently  more 
sound  than  the  bill  which  was  defeated  and 
I— and  I  am  sure  many  others  who  voted 
against  H.R.  11000— would  have  supported 
wholeheartedly  a  reasonable  attack  on  the 
rat  problem  based  on  these  Ideas. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  slmpUstir  naive 
demagoguery— this  equation  of  voting 
against  the  rat  bill  with  supporting  suffering 
in  the  ghettos.  I  dldnt  think  the  Issue  was 
funny  on  the  Floor,  and  I  have  Uttle  respect 
lor  those  who  thought  this  was  a  matter  for 
laughing.  But  I  don't  think  the  reporting  of 
these  issues  which  has  been  confined  to  at- 
tacking the  misplaced  humor  is  funny 
either.  I  have  equally  Uttle  respect  for  those 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy 
to  consider  the  Committee  Report  the  Hear- 
ings and  the  responsible  views  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  but  who  will  scream 
to  the  heavens  about  Congress'  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  problem.  Are  we  going  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  a  serious  study  and  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  and  careful,  reasonable 
selection  of  the  best  way  to  solve  them  or 
are  we  reduced  to  either  voUng  for  whatever 
the  Admimstratlon  sends  down  or  "voUng 
for  rats"  or  "voting  against  helping  the 
poor  ?  " 


The  majority  report  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  contained  anothef  out- 
standing  example  of  a  "responsible  ap- 
proach," this  Ume  from  a  Democratic  city  ad^ 
mmistrauon.  Note  on  page  ^  of  the  Report 
the  statistics  on  the  Detroit  rat  extermlnatt^n 
program.  Last  year,  according  to  the  figures 

S'l^SeSo^l^**!"^  '^  ^•"  ^^" 
to  17  in  1966,  rat  infested  buildings  were  ro- 
du^  from  8.2%  Of  the  buildings  Si^k^  to 
0.4%  m  1966.  Milwaukee  also  ^  Te^v^ 
nx  control   program— rat  Infestotlons  havi 

vfT^r^""^..^"^  ^  ^«  '"»  1«  y««"-  And 
yet  we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  Presi- 
dent equating  on  national  television  the  fail- 
ure of  the  rat  bill  with  the  Detroit  rlots- 
at  the  same  time.  Secretary  Weaver  U  graphl- 
«Uy  showing  that  Detroit  needs  federal  rat 
TOntrol    money    less    than    any    other   dtv 

1^1^.^-!!.^/ 1^*"  ^'^^  '^*  "*'*'  '^do'y  Pub- 
licized—If  the  news  reporting  media  t^i  not 

read  committee  reports,  they  certainly  wont 

take  time  to  look  at  the  printed  hearings 

Governor   Rockefeller's   program    provlde« 


On  August  9,  1967,  WBBM-TV  Chi- 
cago, ru..  editorially  criticized  opposiUon 
w  the  bill.  An  opposing  point  of  view  of 
Representative  Edward  J.  Derwdjski  of 
niinois,  was  broadcast  on  August  ll'  as 
follows : 

The  rat  bill,  which  very  properly  was  re- 
jected by  the  House,  has  received  extraordi- 
nary press  attention:  but,  unfortunately  a 
minimum  of  effective  review  of  its  defects 

It  Is  charged  that  Congress  U  oompletelv 
mmfferent  to  problems  caused  by  rats  and 
nothing  is  being  done  to  control  this  men- 
ace. 

There  are  existing  federal  programs  under 
the  comprehensive  Public  Health  Services 
Act,  estabUshed  In  November.  1966  which 
provides  over  100  mllUon  dollars  in  grants  to 
states  and  cities  to  control  dUeases  such  as 
carried  by  rats— and  they  have  been  imple- 
mented in  seven  states.  AU  Illinois  Republi- 
cans supported  this  bill. 

Other  federal  departments  or  agencies  have 
rat  control  programs,  which  means  that  this 
proposed  rat  control  measure  was  unneces- 
sary and  actually  would  have  hindered  the 
administration  of  existing  programs  Chicago 
has  received  over  3  mlUlon  dollars  for  a 
pilot  program  under  existing  laws. 

Congressman  Reuss,  a  Milwaukee  Demo- 
crat, proposed  that  we  add  20  million  dollars 
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to  that  program  Instead  of  establishing  an 
unnecessary,  costly,  conflicting  new  bu- 
reaucracy. 

He  charged  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
have  established  a  ooetly  program  which 
would  have  confused  local  health  depart- 
ments and  would  have  Interfered  with  the 
flexibility  of  the  Milwaukee  health  program. 

Incidentally,  by  admission  of  commltte« 
witnesses,  the  rat  bUl  would  have  served  only 
2'/j  per  cent  of  our  population.  Thus,  It 
would  have  been  a  typical  great  society  "pie 
In  the  sky"  program  with  promises  far  ex- 
ceeding results. 

The  House  action  accidentaHy  coincided 
with  the  peak  of  summer  rioting  which  pro- 
duced the  charge  that  defeat  of  this  measure 
contributed  to  the  riots. 

Both  Milwaukee  and  Detroit,  which  sut- 
fered  from  riots  have  effective  rat  control 
programs  which  clearly  disproves  the  charge 
that  th*  rejection  of  the  rat  bill  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  riots  In  those  cities. 

A  program  to  eradicate  rats  must  Involve 
cleaning  up  garbage  In  our  cities.  Improving 
Karbaga  disposal,  and  malntalnliig  effective 
housing  standards. 

Extermination  of  rats  can  be  accomplished 
at  the  community  level  In  coordination  with 
functioning  agencies,  coupled  with  Improved 
bousing  and  sanitary  habits  In  nelghbor- 
booda,  and  a  new  bureaucratic  program  would 
liave  strangled  existing  progress. 


As  Alabama  ETV  has  expanded,  the  qviallty 
of  its  programming  has  improved.  A  typical 
day  last  week  Included  programs  on  aviation, 
pottery,  a  teenage  discussion  of  LSD  and 
other  drugs,  medical  facts  for  the  aged,  r«ad- 
Ing,  variety  entertainment,  and  a  production 
of  T.  W.  Robertson's  play  'Society."  There 
was  even  a  half-hour  slanted  entirely  to  the 
homemaker:  How  to  prepare  veal  parmiglana. 
Hawaiian  fruit  salad  and  baked  carrots  using 
spices  from  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

In  addition  to  its  programs  of  general  in- 
terest, instructional  television  has  its  Im- 
pact in  the  classroom.  During  the  school  year. 
Instructional  "telecourses"  occupy  the  air- 
ways from  sign-on  time  at  8  In  the  morning 
until  3:30  In  the  afternoon,  with  programs 
designed  for  every  grade  level.  More  than 
376.000  pupils  in  Alabama  regularly  view 
ETV.  Teacher  education  U  still  another  facet 
of  the  programming. 

'•Future  UnlinUted"  U  the  slogan  of  a  re- 
cent brochure  put  out  by  the  Alabama  ETV 
Network.  The  booklet  calls  attention  to  some 
of  the  new  advances  looming  ahead,  includ- 
ing color  transmission,  live  interconnection 
with  National  Educational  Television,  and 
the  possibiUty  of  satellite  television. 

In  terms  of  audience  ratings,  ETV  can 
never  hope  to  compete  with  B(ynanza  or  Bat- 
man. But  la  the  specialized  Job  that  It  at- 
tempts to  do,  Alabama  ETV  stands  In  ths 
highest  national  rankings.  Events  such  as 
Fridays  dedication  will  help  keep  It  there. 


Future  Uulimfted:  Alabama  ETV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    Al.AlUlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Alabamlana  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  excellent  achievement  of  Alabama 
educaticaial  telecasting  under  the  com- 
petent leadership  of  Mr.  Raymond  Hurl- 
bert,  of  Birmingham.  The  Alabama  ETV 
netwoi*  was  the  first  in  the  Nation  and 
continues  to  be  the  largest  educatlorml 
television  network  wholly  owned  by  a 
State.  Still  expanding,  within  1  month 
Alabama  ETV  will  be  available  to  92  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Alabama. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Birmingham 
News  pointed  up  the  unique  contribution 
which  Alabama  ETV  Is  making  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  our  State.  It  is  in- 
cluded herewith,  in  the  hope  that  this 
meritorious  example  will  be  a  benefit  to 
other  States,  as  follows : 

Oua  SCHOtAKLT  AntWATS 

In  the  last  few  years  a  new  term — educa- 
tional television — has  crept  into  our  lan- 
guage. In  Alabama  we  accept  the  term  almost 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  it  was  this  state  which 
pioneered  educational  telecasting  and  today 
has  the  largest  inter-connected  ETV  network 
in   the  world. 

Friday  will  mark  still  another  expansion 
of  the  Alabama  network  with  the  dedication 
in  Colbert  County  of  the  state's  seventh  ETV 
transmitting  station,  located  at  Crooked  Oak 
between  Florince  and  Russellvllle. 

The  new  station,  WFIQ,  will  bring  ETV  to 
all  of  liiuderdale,  Colbert,  Lawrence,  Frank- 
lin, Marion  and  Winston  counties,  and  por- 
tions of  Lamar,  Fayette.  Walker,  Morgan  and 
Umestone.  Already.  ETV  Is  available  to  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  state's  population 
When  WFIQ  gets  on  the  airways  in  Septem- 
ber, serving  better  than  375.000  peraons,  more 
than  92  percent  of  all  Alabamlans  will  be 
within  reach  of  the  network. 


A  Program  for  Belter  Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Police  Conference  of  New 
York  has  recently  proposed  a  10-point 
program  to  assist  police  departments  in 
their  law-enforcement  elTorts.  I  think  the 
proposals  are  excellent,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  recent  riots  and  violence  in 
many  of  our  urban  centers.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram: 

A  Program  for  Better  Law  Enforcement 
In  communications  to  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Javlts,  Oovernor  Rockefeller,  leaders  of 
the  State  legislature  and  congressional  repre- 
sentatives, the  police  conference  of  New 
Tork,  Inc.  with  statewide  headquarters  In 
Albany,  New  York,  representing  over  S0,000 
policemen,  called  for  an  immediate,  inten- 
sive program  of  crime  control  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

In  emphasizing  the  need  for  swift  action 
to  insure  law  and  order.  Al  Sgaglione,  presi- 
dent of  the  police  conference,  stated:  "It  is 
a  long  road  ahead  before  we  wipe  out  the 
root — causes  of  the  riot  epidemic  plaguing 
our  country.  In  the  meantime,  law-abiding 
citizens  are  living  in  constant  fear.  It  Is  th« 
obligation  of  our  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  Insure  the  lives  and  properties  of 
.the  citizens  living  in  'tension  areas'." 

In  answer  to  the  many  charges  of  police 
indecision  in  the  recent  riots,  Sgagllons 
blamed  political  leaders  who  hesitated  in  or- 
dering police  to  enforce  the  law.  "The  law 
must  be  enforced  swiftly  and  firmly  if  we  are 
to  protect  the  people."  he  stated.  "Looting 
must  be  treated  as  naked  burglary;  throwing 
a  Molotov  cocktail — as  arson,  and  sniping  as 
attempted  murder— otherwise  our  system  of 
law  and  order  Is  In  grave  danger  of  collapse" 
also  commented  Mr.  Sgaglione. 


In  addition  to  urging  the  immediate  Sen 
»t«   passage   of   President  Johnson's   crlmi 
oontpol  bUl  recently  passed  by  the  House  th« 
police  conference  called  foor  a  10-polnt  pro- 
gram: 

( 1 )  Boosting  of  minimum  salary  scales  in 
New  York  State  for  police. 

"There  are  many  municipalities  in  our 
State  where  police  earn  as  little  as  »3  5oo 
per  year"  Sgaglione  stated.  "How  can  they 
attract  even  mediocre  talent  at  that  price')'' 

(3)  Special  training  for  police  in  riot  con- 
trol tactics. 

(3)  Strict  Federal  and  State  gun-controi 
.legislation,  especially  la  the  Interstate  traffic 

of  firearms. 

(4)  Legislation  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  cross  Stat*  lines  In  order  to  Incite  or 
participate  in  a  riot. 

(6)  Federal  and  State  aid  to  local  munici- 
palities to  expand  understaffed  police  forces 
and  to  provide  modem  eqtilpment. 

(6)  Extension  of  poUce  JurisdlcUon  allow- 
ing any  poUceman  to  make  an  arrest  any- 
where  In  the  State  where  a  serious  crime 
Is  being  committed.  This  would  also  aUow 
mutual  assistance  of  men  and  equipment 
by    neighboring    police   forces. 

(7)  To  permit  wire-tapping  imder  strict 
Judicial  superrlsion  where  a  conspiracy  to 
Incite  a  riot  is  suspected,  or  the  public 
safety  is  endangered. 

(8)  AddiOonal  Judges  for  the  criminal 
courts  to  hea*  cases  without  the  present 
delays  and  to  make  quick.  Arm  decisions. 

(9)  Representation  by  rank-and-file  police 
on  regional  crime  study  comnUssiona. 
Scaglione  pointed  out  that  o*  aU  the  Na- 
tional and  regional  crime  study  groups  tha 
police  who  come  in  face-to-face  ooDtact 
with  the  troubled  areas  an  conspicuously 
absent  from  these  groups. 

(10)  Review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
their  recent  rulings  regarding  confessions 
which  havs  "hampered  effecUve  poUce 
work".  *^ 
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Soviet  Seapower — Titan  Unbound 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALIFCHINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Russia  lacks  a  long  history  as  a  seafaring 
nation,  many  are  prone  to  discount  her 
seaward  thrust  of  recent  years.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  Soviet  Union  has  trans- 
formed what  was  formerly  a  coastal  de- 
fense force  Into  a  "blue  water"  oflfenslve 
fleet  by  an  accelerated  buildup  of  all 
elements  of  national  sea  power — Navy, 
merchant  marine,  and  fisheries. 

The  intensity  of  the  current  Soviet 
maritime  effort  clearly  demonstrates  a 
very  real  appreciation  of  the  concept 
of  sea  power  and  the  geographical,  polit- 
ical and  economic  mobility  which  such 
power  afifords  a  nation  possessing  it. 

The  true  purpose  of  this  Soviet  build- 
up at  sea  may  not  now  be  apparent. 
However,  It  should  not  be  lightly  dis- 
counted, since  the  fate  of  American  ship- 
ping and  that  of  our  allies  may  well  be 
determined  by  how  effectively  we  inter- 
pret these  Russian  moves. 

The  methodical  manner  In  which  the 
Russian  bear  is  moving  into  the  ocean 
lanes  of  world  commerce  also  has  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  the  debate  in  recent 
years   concerning  the   lack   of  Tederal 


leadership  In  our  own  maritime  efforts. 
It  Is  particularly  significant  when  con- 
sidering that  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  1965.  the  President 
jald  that  he  would  "recommend  a  new 
poUcy  for  our  merchant  marine."  More 
than  two  and  a  half  years  have  passed 
since  that  Presidential  statement  was 
maiie,  and  we  in  the  Congress  are  still 
waiting  for  submission  of  this  "new" 
maritime  policy.  Meanwhile,  our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  maritime  community 
has  continued  to  degenerate  at  an  ever- 
accelerating  rate. 

On  other  occasions,  I  have  Inserted 
material  of  special  merit  in  the  Record 
reporting  upon  this  growing  and  poten- 
tial threat  posed  by  the  methodical  build- 
up by  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  seapower. 
The  following  two  articles,  "Titan  Un- 
bound—I." and  "Titan  Unbound— n," 
by  Raymond  Moley,  which  appeared  In 
Newsweek  on  July  24  and  August  7. 
respectively,  are  In  my  opinion  of  merit 
and  worthy  of  commending  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  July  24,  1967] 
Titan  Unbound — I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
The  traditional  concept  of  Russia,  which 
still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  American  states- 
men, is  a  great  Intercontinental  land  mass 
with  a  populaUon  of  multiracial  strains, 
sinister  and  inscrutable,  ever  crowding  upon 
its  neighbors,  but  locked  In  by  its  lack  of 
wwm-water  exists  to  the  world  outside.  A 
titan,  stirring  tmeasily  within  and  suspicious 
of  Western  influence.  It  was  so  when  Peter 
the  Great  gingerly  sxirveyed  Western  ways. 
But  through  two  centuries  untu  the  revolu- 
tion It  contented  Itself  with  harassing  its 
nelglibors.  making  alliances  in  Europe  and 
breaking  them  when  its  rulers  chose. 

When  attacked,  as  In  1812.  Russia  permitted 
luch  aggressors  to  perish  In  Its  vastnessea 
»nd  cold.  And  even  in  our  century,  when  It 
wai  racked  by  Internal  convulsions.  Western 
eyes,  except  those  of  the  most  perceptive 
looked  on  with  passive  indifference. 

Then,  when  the  cold  war  started  In  the 
l»te  1940s,  we  and  our  Western  allies  came  to 
be  alarmed  by  Soviet  demonstrations  of 
scientific  progress  and  mUltary  might.  We 
ooncelved  the  threat  to  be  directed  against 
Western  Europe,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
on  land  and  In  space  and  through  subversion 
by  Communist  projjaganda. 

Our  reaction  has  been  to  match  the  Soviet's 
mlUtary  potential  and  by  massive  foreign  aid 
tosntlclpate  Soviet  influence  In  needy  coun- 
trtee. 

We  cannot  deny  the  danger  In  such  projeo- 
JtoM  of  power  and  Influence  nor  the  need 

lor  oountermeasures. 

THE  STRATECT  OF  SEAPOWER 

What  we  see  superficially  are  Soviet  policies 
to  Btacerbate  centers  of  conflict  over  the 
wrtd,  to  make  grand  gestures  in  space,  to 
r»toe  missiles  and  to  poison  world  opinion  by 
J2^«anda  glorifying  Russian  scientific 
P»o«PM«  and  vUlfying  the  West  as  Imperial 
•nd  colonial. 

But  beyond  those  diversionary  tactics  is  a 
a»Joc  design  rooted  in  the  Kremlin's  com- 
^enslon  of  seapower.  a  key  to  breaking  out 
J.^'"*""^  Isolation.  Soviet  strategists 
»*^been  literate  people.  They  have  read  In 
^««y  that  ever  since  Rome  overcame 
"j™«ee.  despite  Hannibal's  genius  the 
°»Bon«  that  have  been  dominant  have  been 
^jwul  on  the  sea.  commercially  and  mlll- 
»njy.  Nothing  in  our  day  has  changed  that. 
W^?^T'.  •*  * '^a^on's  ability  to  project  Its 
^ty  into  the  seven  seas— its  commercial 
P««aal  in  peace;  in  war,  iU  fighting  ships. 
™  employ  to  its  advantage  its  capacity  to 


xwe  the  seas — a  navy,  merchant  ships,  ship- 
yards, seaports,  a  flshlng  Industry  and  marine 
science  and  engineering. 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  Stalin  four- 
teen years  ago,  the  strategists  In  the  Kremlin 
decided  upon  seapower  as  a  national  policy. 
Once  made,  that  policy  became  binding  upon 
all  of  Stalin's  successors. 

In  creating  long-term  policy,  a  totalitarian 
police  state  has  certain  advantages  over  free 
or,  U  you  will,  democratic  states.  For  it  has 
conUniiity  In  its  self-perpetuating  oligarchy 
undisturbed  by  popular  Influences.  Here, 
Presidents  and  Congresses  make  not  policies 
but  expedients  as  political  tides  change. 

INTERNATIONAL    PURPOSES 

Since  commercial  Intercourse  Is  the  basts 
of  seapower.  major  wars  must  be  avoided 
At  first,  at  least,  the  building  of  a  navy  is 
designed  for  defense  and  the  possible  de- 
struction of  an  enemy's  commerce.  The 
Kaiser,  who  sought  seapower.  made  the  mis- 
take of  building  a  navy  for  offense  against 
the  British  Navy  and  faUed  In  the  test. 

Soviet  strategy  has  considered  that.  In 
addition  to  biUlding  defensive  naval  forces, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  concentrated  on  accvunulat- 
Ihg  a  vast  merchant  fleet  with  all  the  auxil- 
iary facilities.  Soviet  programs  have  been 
models  of  efficiency  and  determination,  di- 
rected to  political,  military,  economic  and 
scientific  ends. 

The  earlier  ships  were  buUt  for  purely 
domestic  needs.  But  now  ships  are  being 
launched  for  a  complex  of  International 
purposes. 

V.  G.  Bakayev.  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea 
Transport,  has  emphasized  the  economic 
value  of  the  program,  especially  to  acquire 
for  the  Soviet  more  and  more  foreign  cur- 
rency. But  he  added  that  by  "participating 
in  the  foreign-trade  shipments  between 
many  countries  of  the  wortd,  the  Soviet 
sailors  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  the 
international  ties  with  the  U.S.S.R."  The 
role  played  In  International  economic  rela- 
tions creates,  as  another  Russian  put  It,  "» 
new  alignment  of  forces"  In  the  world. 

Russian  maritime  policy  Is  well  designed 
to  achieve  supremacy  at  sea  In  relatively  few 
years.  In  another  piece  I  shall  supply  the 
details  of  this  new  phase  of  the  cold  war 


(From  Newsweek.  Aug.  7,  1967] 

Titan  Unbound — II 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

In  a  piece  two  weeks  ago  I  noted  that  a 
major,  probably  the  major,  long-term  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war,  and,  by  developing  a  massive  sea  poten- 
tial, to  break  out  of  Its  traditional  land- 
locked isolation.  That  policy,  created  even 
before  the  death  of  Stalin  fourteen  years 
ago,  has  been  binding  upon  all  Russian  lead- 
ers since.  Some  five-year  economic  plans  have 
fallen  short.  But  naval  strength  and  sea- 
going commerce  have  even  outpaced  their 
original  objectives. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  was  Insignificant  When 
Stalin  died  In  1953  his  government's  500 
ships  aggregated  1.5  million  gross  registered 
tons.  Then  maritime  policy  accelerated  and 
to  five  years  an  80  per  cent  increase  was 
made.  That  brought  Russia  Into  twelfth 
place  among  maritime  nations.  A  seven-year 
plan  began  in  1959,  and  the  fleet  expanded 
to  7,290,000   gross   tons,   with   1,437  ships. 

The  economic  potential  of  a  merchant 
marine  Is  measured  not  only  In  the  number 
of  units  and  total  tonnage  but  In  age.  A 
technological  revolution  Is  a  swift  destroyer 
Here  the  Russians,  building  from  UtUe,  have 
a  great  competitive  advantage.  In  1964  48 
per  cent  of  their  dry-cargo  ships  and  S3' per 
cent  of  theh-  tankers  were  less  than  four 
years  old.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
more  than  nineteen  years  old. 

AMERICA,    THE   OBSOLETE 

The   Soviet   design   to  penetrate  Into   aU 
sorts  of  nations  is  shown  by  the  great  suit- 
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ability  of  their  fleet.  They  have  technically 
advanced  ships  in  trade  with  the  Indvustrial- 
ized  West,  shallow-draft  vessels  necessary 
for  the  ports  of  NcM-th  Vietnam  and  for  the 
most  primitive  ports  of  smaU  or  underdevel- 
oped countries,  supertankers  to  carry  oil  to 
African  states  and  Asia  and  sophisticated 
vessels  for  paramilitary  support.  Her  trawl- 
ers are  everj-where,  as  are  survey  and  re- 
search vessels.  More  than  a  hundred  times 
a  month  Soviet  ships  have  been  furrowing 
the  Suez  Canal.  The  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea 
Transport  has  said  that  ships  flying  the 
hammer  and  sickle  call  at  600  ports  in  91 
countries,  only  thirteen  of  which  are  Com- 
munist and  51  of  which  are  underdeveloped. 
Russia's  many  shipyards  have  worked  long 
hours.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  patronized  the 
shipyards  of  Finland,  Yugoslavia,  East  and 
West  Germany.  Japan,  Italy.  Poland  Sweden 
Holland,  Britain,  Denmark— a  good  customer 
paying  billions  in  cash  and  meUculously 
abiding  by  contracts. 

The  American  active  merchant  marine  Is 
overwhelmingly  obsolete— 70  per  cent  of 
World  War  n  vintage.  To  meet  our  needs  in 
Vietnam,  decayed  relics  are  hauled  out  from 
the  rusty  reserves.  They  break  down  and  are 
towed  Into  port.  These  ships  are  the  stlgmat* 
of  our  maritime  sickness.  The  buUdlng  pro- 
gram,  which  the  Maritime  Administration 
describes  as  proceeding  "at  a  deUberate 
[snail's]  pace,-  is  100  ships  behind  schedule. 
A  baker's  dozen  are  delivered  anniially.  Last 
year  109  of  the  reserve  fleet  were  turned  Into 
scrap.  There  is  a  great  tanker  and  bulk  car- 
rier fleet  built  for  American  owners  and  sail- 
ing under  many  flags,  and  some  serve  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  But  their  contrtbuUon  to 
American  employment  Is  mainly  a  bonanza 
to  admiralty  lawyers. 

MONUMENTAL    CHALLENGE 

The  Maritime  Administration's  figures  on 
deliveries  of  new  merchant  ships  ar«  most 
significant.  The  U.S.S.R.  added  100  new  ves- 
sels In  1966  and  In  addition  received  55  trans- 
fers from  satellite  countries.  Tht  VSJi. 
added  thirteen.  Robert  L.  Nichols  In  "A  Sur- 
vey of  Russian  Shipping,"  derived  from  Rua- 
oian  sources,  notes  that  in  a  single  year  the 
RussUns  added  more  new  ships  than  the 
US.A.  built  In  five  years.  Only  386  ships 
have  been  built  for  the  U.S.  flag  since  1947. 
But  even  more  Important  so  far  as  the  future 
Is  concerned  Is  the  fact  that  as  of  May  1966 
the  So\net  had  581  ships  under  construcUon 
or  on  order. 

"Jane's  Fighting  Shlpfe,  1966-6T'  makes 
particular  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
2,000  merchant  ships  aggregating  95  mUllon 
gross  tons  as  an  adjunct  of  naval  strength. 
Her  naval  forces  are  now  deployed  on  a  world- 
wide scale.  Her  merchant  fleet  Is  "twice  as 
big  numerically  and  four  times  the  size  la 
capacity  as  It  was  only  a  decade  ago,  and  U 
now  the  sixth  largest  in  the  worid  .  .  the 
time  has  now  come  when  (Russia J  can  ex- 
ploit the  oceans  to  the  full." 

The  U.S.SJi.  seeks  not  only  mocetary  re- 
turns but  the  multiplication  of  Influence 
everywhere.  Landlocked  isolaOon  Is  gone  for- 
ever. Seapower  U  a  reality  and,  to  Americans 
a  monumental  challenge. 


Is  DOD  Becoming  OTerciviliaoixed?  ■ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALXrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  clvil- 
lanlzatlon  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  under 
Its  present   Secretary.    Seems   Uke    the 
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matter  should  be  looked  Into  as  called 
for  by  the  following  editorial  appearing 
in  Armed  Forces  Journal  on  August  26 : 

Cheapes  by  the  Dozek 
( By  Louis  StockstUl ) 
It's  about  time  some  Congressional  com- 
mittee took  a  long  and  carefiil  look  at  the 
Defense  Department  civilian  buUd-up. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  In  recent  reporto, 
more  than  200,000  permanent  civilian 
workers  have  been  added  to  the  DoD  payroU 
since  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  took 
office,  and  civilian  payroll  costs  have 
mounted  $2J-bllllon. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Increase,  DoD 
claims,  results  from  the  demands  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Part  of  the  Increase  stems  from  the 
eo-called  DoD  "clvUlanlzatlon"  program, 
designed  to  convert  thousands  ot  military 
billets  Into  civil  service  jobs. 

When  questioned  about  the  civilian 
growth  within  the  Defense  Department,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  N.  An- 
thony told  the  House  Appropriations  Ckxn- 
mlttee  that  DoD  will  save  $122-mllllon  In 
FV  '68  through  the  conversion  of  78,322  Jobs. 
He  said  It  costs  $1,SS7  lees  for  each  civilian 
than  for  the  military  man  he  replaces. 

How  did  he  arrive  at  this  figure?  Well,  he 
•aid  the  coet  "per  man-year"  for  a  civilian 
Is  $5,681;  multiplied  by  78,322  positions,  this 
totals  $444.9  million.  The  cost  "per  man- 
year"  for  a  mlUtary  billet  is  $6,528;  multl- 
pUed  by  78,323  positions,  this  totaU  $433- 
nUillon.  But,  he  said,  you  have  to  add  the 
military  "taU"  (the  training  and  support  as- 
sociated with  the  military  "which  a  civilian 
does  not  have")  of  $74.6-milllon.  This  boosts 
the  military  total  to  $507.6-million  Includ- 
ing $423.S-mllllon  in  pay  and  allowances  and 
$84.1 -million  for  support  costs  such  as 
"training,  medical  care,  dependents  educa- 
tion, transportation,  command  and  admin- 
istration support,  security  investigations, 
moving  and  facilities  support,  etc." 

And  then,  he  added,  you  have  to  crank -in 
$60.1-mllUcni  for  "retirement  llabUlty"  for 
the  military  group,  for  a  total  cost  of  $567.7- 
milUon  for  the  78,322  positions.  Thus,  a  sav- 
ings of  $122.8-mUllon,  since  the  civilian  re- 
placements will  cost  only  $444.9-mlUlon. 

We  doubt  if  that  ocplanation  would  sat- 
isfy any  member  of  the  Ck>ngree8  who  has 
time  to  read  and  ponder  it.  Surely  it  would 
raise  at  least  a  few  questions. 

Are  we  to  assume  that  the  civilians  re- 
quire no  "seciiTlty  investigation"  for  which 
the  mUltary  man  Is  being  charged?  Don't 
dependents  of  overseas  civilians  receive  the 
same  education  as  those  of  military  fam- 
ilies? Are  there  no  command  and  adminis- 
tration support  costs  for  civilian  employees? 
Doesn't  the  Government  pay  part  of  their 
health -oare  insurance  coets?  Aren't  there 
some  fairly  liberal  transportation  and  mov- 
ing allowances  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
CJovemment? 

And  what  about  retirement  costs?  Secre- 
tary Anthony  testified  that  appropriations 
for  the  Armed  Forces  do  no  Include  "the 
present  value"  of  the  "retirement  cost"  of 
the  individual,  "whereas  the  ooet  of  a  civil- 
ian does  Include  an  approximaflon  of  the 
present  value  ot  his  retirement  coets." 

Hmmmmm,  Interesting.  But  we  wonder 
why.  then,  the  Federal  civilian  employee's 
retirement  fund  currently  is  $50-bllllon  in 
debt.  If  it's  all  funded  and  accounted  for 
and  tied  up  In  a  neat  little  package,  some- 
one has  been  doing  pretty  sloppy  book- 
keeping. 

And  we  also  wonder  how  Secretary  An- 
thony arrived  at  the  $5,681  "per  man-year" 
cost  of  the  individual  dvUlan  worker. 

As  a  spot  check,  we  examined  the  pay  of 
the  2700  permanent  civilian  employees  in 
the  08D  Family  Housing  Office.  The  aver- 
age pay  of  this  group  (not  counting  the  top- 
salaried  officials)  U  more  than  $6,000.  And 
then  we  took  a  look  at  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense.  The  848  permanent  employees  of 


that  office  earn  an  average  of  more  than 
$12,000  each.  And  then  we  glanced  at  the 
budget  account  for  "RDT&E.  Defense  Agen- 
cies."  where  the  981  permanent  employees 
earn  average  salaries  of  more  than  $8,500. 

Admittedly,  we  don't  know  much  about 
"man-years"  and  "tails"  and  things  like  that, 
and  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Anthony  has  a  solid 
case,  and  that  we're  only  confusing  the  issue 
But  if  so,  we  would  like  to  see  a  better  ex- 
planation and  some  answers  to  some  of  the 
quesUona  which  seem  so  obvious,  if  only  on 
the  surface. 

We  trust  that  Congress  will  do  some  fur- 
ther proWng. 


August  38,  1967    I     August  28,  1967 


The  Urban  Coalition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


or    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Urban  Coalition  held  an  emergency 
meeting  here  in  Washington.  The  prob- 
lems these  outstanding  citizens  discussed 
and  gave  appropriate  attention  to  are 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  concerns 
of  our  society.  Our  urban  ills  demand  our 
highest  priorities,  for  the  health  of  our 
Nation  is  dependent  on  the  health  of  our 
citizens. 

The  Right  Reverend  John  E.  Hlnes. 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America,  gave  an  inter- 
esting and  provocative  talk  to  the  Urban 
Coalition  last  Thursday.  Bishop  Hines 
clearly  delineated  certain  of  our  basic 
problems  and  offered  some  possible  solu- 
tion to  those  problems.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  text  of 
Bishop  Hines"  speech  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  be  aware  of  his  Interesting 
and  important  comments: 

EMERGEifCT    Convocation:    the    TJbban 

COALmON 

(Statement  by  the  RJjght  Reverend  John  E. 
Hlnes,  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Washington, 
DC,  August  24,  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  this  Convoca- 
tion: It  is  with  genuine  reluctance  that  I 
attempt  to  speak  as  a  representative  of  the 
"religious  commiuilty"  to  the  critical  and. 
I  believe,  decisive  Issues  made  painfully  un- 
forgettable in  the  shock  and  horror  and  loss 
of  a  rioting  people  in  the  cities  of  this  land. 
I  am  reluctant  because  no  one  person  can 
speak  for  the  so-called  religious  sector  or 
community — a  description  which,  incldent- 
aUy,  I  cannot  defend.  I  am  reluctant  because 
the  image  of  the  Churches,  at  least  in  the 
years  past,  too  often  has  been  one  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  bastion  from  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  issued  divine  direc- 
tives and  ethical  Judgments  to  which  men 
and  women  have  been  called  to  conform  or 
run  the  risk  of  being  irretrievably  lost.  While 
this  Is  a  caricature  of  the  churches  and  wiu 
be  recognized  as  such  by  people  of  a  broad 
understanding,  like  all  caricatures,  there  is 
enough  truth  showing  to- prove  a  point.  And 
that  point  Is  not  reassuring. 

I  am  reluctant  because  mere  human  be- 
ings seem  entitled  to  convincing  answers  to 
the  dilemmas  and  frustrations  and  agonies 
of  i)eople  imprisoned  by  desperate  clrciun- 
stances  from  a  channel  for  God's  might  in- 
tervention In  His  world  of  men,  in  Justice, 
love  and  reconciliation — which  channel  his- 
torically the  churches  have  claimed  to 


and  I  am  reluctant  because  we  of  th 
churches  have  demonstrated  that  we  do  not 
have  the  answers,  at  least  not  In  the  torn 
of  discernible  specifics,  to  alleviate  the  bw^ 
hopelessness,  the  despair  of  becoming  th» 
powerlessnees,  and  the  loss  of  human  diKnitv 
which  are  clearly  the  root  of  the  Neeros 
rebellious  protestations  and  subsequent  vin 
lence. 

No,  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  unwittinsiv 
demonstrated  that  we  are  part  of  the  problem 
Inasmuch  as  the  sickness  of  our  society  is  our 
sickness  also.  And  our  brokenness,  hleh 
lighted  by  our  fears  for  our  own  survival  our 
institutional  stattis,  our  Insularity  from  the 
sufiferlng  and  hostility  of  other  members  of 
the  human  famUy.  betrays  the  fact  that 
far  from  being  equipped  to  exercise  the  rol. 
of  the  physician  to  the  Illness  of  mankind 
we  should  be  sensitive  to  the  biblical  in.^ 
Junction,  "Physician,  heal  thyself!" 

Let  us  be  honest  and  acknowledge  that  w. 
are  here  primarily  because  we  have  been 
shocked  and  bewildered  by  the  horror  that 
Is  Watts  and  Newark  and  Detroit  and  Mil 
waukee  and  New  Haven  and  other  urban 
centers  of  a  nation  whose  forefathers  foucht 
for  the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  every  htunan  belne 
for  freedom  under  law,  for  deliverance  from 
discrimination  and  for  a  dream  which  for 
nearly  two  centuries  now  has  been  a  torch 
to  which  the  oppressed  and  shackled  could 
look  up  in  hope.  We  are  here  because  violence 
has  rudely  shattered  our  complacency  about 
something  basic  that  we  had  taken  for 
granted. 

Let  us  be  clear  that  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence are  frlghUully  destructive  and  are  not 
to  be  condoned  as  such.  But  let  us  be  equaUt 
aware  that  men  can  become  i»lsoners  of  th* 
law  unjustly,  for  the  process  of  law  which 
is  abused  into  an  instnmaent  of  oppression 
by  Insensitive  men  of  power,  thus  rigidly  pro- 
hibiting the  rightful  process  of  change  which 
oould  bring  healing  to  the  body  sores  and 
spiritual  cancers  that  affect  mankind,  soon 
faces  the  rude  awakening,  namely,  that  des- 
perate and  despairing  human  beings  wlU  re- 
volt against  the  tyrannous  character  of  such 
law,  inasmucii  as  they  have  no  other  recourse 
open  to  them  by  which  their  wrongs  may  be 
redressed.  The  beneficiaries  of  order  and  do- 
meetlc  tranquility  must  understand  this,  in- 
deed miost  learn  to  deal  sympathetically  and 
constructively  with  it  without  hypocrisy  or 
illusion  or  pretense,  and  to  reepond  to  the 
violence  of  frustrated  hopelessness.  For  the 
application  of  Increased  restrictive  power 
only  is  to  compound  the  root  causes  of  aliena- 
tion, abandon  the  responsible  role  of  recon- 
ciliation and  destroy  the  God-given  bonds  of 
relitedness  by  which  men  belong  to  each 
other  Inseparably  and  irrevocably. 

Secretary  General  V  Thant  has  said,  "The 
truth,  the  central  stup>endous  truth  about 
developed  countries  today  Is  that  they  can 
have — in  anything  but  the  shortest  run- 
the  kind  and  scale  of  resotirces  they  decide 
to  have.  ...  It  is  no  longer  resources  that 
limit  decisions.  It  Is  the  decision  that  makes 
the  resources.  This  Is  the  fundamental  rev- 
oluUonary  ohange— perhaps  the  most  revolu- 
tionary mankind  has  ever  known."  I  believe 
those  words  are  accurate.  I  believe  their 
truth  places  a  moral  question  of  unprece- 
dented dimensions  before  the  conscience  ot 
America.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  wheth- 
er we  shall  do  a  few  good  things  for  the 
victims  of  a  kind  of  givenness  composed  of 
powerlessness  and  poverty  and  hunger  and 
rats  and  illiteracy  and  unemployment  and 
second-class  oitizenship  and  hopelessness  w 
deep  it  can  find  expression  only  through  rioM 
and  destruction.  The  question  now  Is:  Shall 
we  mobilize  oxir  capacity  for  wiping  the« 
BhamefvU  conditions  off  the  face  of  this  na- 
tion and  this  planet  or  shall  we  choose  other 
priorities?  For  the  first  LLine  in  history  we  are 
called  to  leadership  and  responsibility  In  the 
possession  of  the  capacity  to  eliminate  the 
basic  conditions  themselves. 
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On  December  7th,  1966,  the  General  As- 
lenbly  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

"Whereas,  we  recognize  that  millions  of 
pcnons  are  living  without  access  to  an  equi- 
table share  of  our  nations  abundance  in 
tsnns  of  adequate  housing,  education  and 
Job  training  employment,  as  well  as  health 
tad  medical  services:  and 

Whereas  billions  of  dollars  of  our  nation's 
economic  resources  and  a  concentration  of 
manpower  resources  are  required  to  estab- 
llah  fUil  equality  of  oji^wirtunlty;  and 

Whereas  our  present  set  of  national  eco- 
nomic priorities  of  defense,  space  explora- 
tion and  the  production  of  super -sonic  air 
transport  must  not  be  allowed  to  impede  the 
achievement  of  social  Jtistlce  for  people; 
thesefore  be  It, 

Resolved,  that  we.  the  Genera]  Assembly  of 
tbe  National  CouncU  of  the  Churches  otf 
Cbrist  m  the  U.S-A..  caU  upon  the  Preelden* 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee  to  use 
oar  nation's  economic  resouroee  so  as  to  give 
-Ote  highest  priority  to  programs  designed  to 
provide  for  full  equality  of  opportunity. 

We  need  the  kind  of  government  programs 
vtilcfa  reflect  a  massive  change  in  national 
prioriUes  and  we  need  the  kind  of  funding 
that  will  prevent  thoee  programs  from  being 
empty  promisee  only.  The  execuUve  and  the 
itgUlatlve  branches  of  our  government  has  a 
dear  responslblUty.  But  unless  the  private 
MCtor  similarly  changes  its  own  priorltlee,  the 
task  will  not  be  accomplished.  RecognlUon  of 
ghetto  community  organlaatlons  as  legitimate 
igttita  of  the  poor,  guaranteed  anni^al  in- 
oome  for  aU  citizens,  costly  motivational  and 
training  programs  for  tbe  unemployed  and 
the  tuideremployed,  location  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  where  the  Jobs  are  needed,  up- 
ward mobility  for  our  Negro  brethren — all 
these  are  ovwxlue.  The  religious  InstltuUons 
•re  now  beginning  to  awake  to  their  obli- 
gation to  invest  the  large  sums  in  their  care 
according  to  tte  prime  criterion  of  respon- 
^Wllty  to  the  total  ccanmunity  and  all  its 
ettlzens. 

It  would  be  refreshing  if  this  Convocation 
facing  ite  reeponslblUty  seriously  as  I  know 
it  wlU.  would  be  emphatic  and  unequivocal 
alxwt  the  right  erf  the  power,  and  to  an  ef- 
fective voice  in  decisions  tliat  affect  their 
destiny.  The  more  we  p«Tnlt  the  dilution  of 
the  principle  of  maximum  feasible  partic- 
ipation: even  in  a  gathering  such  as  this  or 
more  ImportanUy,  in  legislation  designed  to 
M  the  poverty-ridden  sector  of  thU  country 
the  less  credible  we  appear  to  men  and 
•waen  struggling  with  their  misery— and  the 
Milttely  we  are  to  build  our  part  of  a  bridge 
Between  our  alienation.  The  basic  dignity  of 
man  demands  of  us  a  new  style  of  operation 
in  which  we  oonfess  our  lack  of  answers  and 
•knowledge  our  lack  of  right  to  preecribe 
*Mt  la  good  for  our  brothers!  For  the  beet  of 
«l-lntentioned  programs  is  doomed  to 
ttuure  of  It  does  not  from  the  outset  Involve 
»Oie  whom  it  would  benefit! 

But-as   the   World   Council   of   Churches 
Bq>ort  on  the  Church  and  Society  reminds 


amount  oif  money  can  make  the  dedslvB  dif- 
ference! What  Detroit  ...  for  example 
seems  to  be  telling  us  Is  that  poverty  is  more 
a  state  of  mind  than  material  want.  This  is 
what  the  great  prophets  of  the  Bible  also 
said! 

What  makes  poor  people  poor  (most  of 
whom  are  aleo  black )  as  Mr.  Roj  WUkins  has 
reminded  us.  is  "a  kind  of  anguished  culture 
that  is  almost  impossible  for  people  outside 
to  comprehend."  To  wtiich  the  Editor  of 
"Commonweal"  adds:  The  anguished  culture 
refers  to  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  black 
Americans,  and  parUcularly  their  dynamic 
nucleus,  the  youth,  feel  no  sense  of  identity 
with  this  nation.  .  .  .  Their  sights  were  en- 
couraged to  broaden  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  school  Integration  thirteen  yean 
ago  . . .  but  the  realization  of  Identity  has  not 
accelerated  apace.  Perhaps  they  are  earning 
more  money.  Perhaps  more  of  them  have  Jobs. 
Perhaps  a  few  are  training  for  skilled  poets. 
But  they  don't  really  belong  in  the  White 
ManiB  society,  and  that  is  what  hurts  in- 
finitely more  than  whatever  solace  Is  offered 
by  their  material  improvement.'  What  is 
being  said  is  that  no  antipoverty  program 
will  work  unless,  and  until  poverty  itaeU  Is 
re-defined,  and  minister^  to.  In  human 
rather  than  material  tentLs'alone. 
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do  have  the  obligation  to  reasonably  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  very  especially  the  poorer  citi- 
zens and  families,  against  the  poisonous 
selfishness  of  the  unscrupulous  few. 

From  all  the  authoritative  informa- 
tion and  testimony  available.  It  qxilte 
clearly  appears  that,  in  the  very  serious 
public  interest,  the  great  majority  of 
slaughterhouses  must  be  subjected  to 
Federal  inspection  st&ndiuxis  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  focus  their  most 
conscientious  legislative  attention  upon 
this  problem  and  Its  urgency  when  th© 
subject  comes  before  the  House  in  the 
near  future. 


Faircluld  Hillcr't  C-I23  Has  ImportiMt 
Role  is  >netiiui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


rnJ^J!^^  '^  '""y  ™"<=*>  *  reality  in  our 
wrld  both  the  overt  use  of  force  to  oppress 
wd  the  invisible  violence  perpertrated  upon 
P«PJ*  ""^o  ■  ■  ■  stiu  are  the  victims  of  Ve- 
PWMlon  and  unjust  social  systems.  There- 
jow  the  question  often  emerges  today, 
WHher  tile  violence  that  sheds  blood  iii 
Joined  revolutions  may  not  be  a  lesser  evU 
WW  the  violence  which,  though  bloodless 
2«tenins   Whole   populations   to  perennial 

aameone  has  suggested  that  the  tremen- 
M«  Job  that  stands  before  us  depends  al- 
»«  entirely  upon  two  factors:  men  and 
»m^.  His  point,  m  part,  is  that  enormous 
■umbers  of  people  must  be  recruited  to  do 
•wemendous  variety  of  job.  stmultane- 
^.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that! 
■"«  Is   less   distinguishable    is    that   any 


Meat    Inspection    Standards    Mast    B« 
Strengthened  in  the  Public  Interest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    KASSACRt7SrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aupust  28,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evi- 
dence developed  during  recent  hearings 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
H.R.  12144.  to  expand  Federal  meat  in- 
spection standards,  emphasizes  the  ur- 
gency for  stringent  new  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  public,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  lower  income  families,  against  the 
sale  and  use  of  contaminated  meat  for 
human  consumption. 

While  it  appears,  from  the  informa- 
tion available,  that  the  committee's  pro- 
posal does  represent  some  strengthening 
of  the  Agriculture  Department's  author- 
ity to  control  processed  meat  producers, 
it  also  appears  that  the  proposal  leaves 
practically  untouched  the  commercial 
animal  slaughtering  houses  which  sell 
meat  within  State  borders. 

It  is  authoritatively  revealed  that 
about  25  percent  of  the  country's  com- 
mercially processed  meat  producers  and 
some  15  percent  of  the  commercially 
slaughtered  animals— 19  million  head  a 
year — are  not  now  covered  by  Federal 
Inspection  standards  because  they  travel 
only  in  Intrastate  commerce.  It  is  signif- 
icant to  note  that  only  25  of  our  50 
States  presently  reqxiire  State  meat  In- 
spection and  Agriculture  experts  have 
testified  that  virtually  none  of  the  State 
regulations  match  the  Federal  stand- 
ards of  meat  inspection  to  Insure  that 
the  animals  are  not  dead,  djring  or  de- 
cayed before  they  are  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  no  legislator  has 
any  desire  to  Interfere  with,  or  unduly 
Intrude  upon,  the  fair  and  legitimate 
service  operations  of  any  segment  of  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  we,  nevertheless. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP   tUiMTUmo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aufftut  28.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  ot  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  concern  for  the  situation 
of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinues we  very  often  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  ourselves  with 
the  "inside"  operations  and  maneuvers 
which  compose  the  day-to-day  life  of 
war  itself. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
magazine,  Mr.  Cecil  Brownlow  gives  an 
interesting  and  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
Importance  of  the  airlift  to  the  survival 
and  success  of  ground  operations.  Mr. 
Brownlow  devotes  particular  attention 
to  the  C-123.  an  aircraft  developed  by 
the  Falrchild  Hiller  Aircraft  Division 
located  in  nearby  Hagerstown,  Md.  I  wish 
to  commend  and  congratulate  Falrchild 
Hiller  for  the  valuable  contribution 
which  it  has  made  to  the  military  and 
Industrial  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brownlow 's  article  follows: 
Viet  Ground  Ettoet  Keyed  to  Airlipt  Bass 
(By  Cecil  Brownlow) 
Tan  Son  Nhut,  Vhtnam.— Airlift  provides 
the  baseline  of  survival  and  success  for  the 
allied  ground  forces  struggling  in  the  morass 
erf  the  half-light  war  In  South  Vietnam. 

"This  war  would  come  to  a  screeching  halt 
without  alrilft."  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  WUUam 
C.  Moore.  Jr.,  commander  of  the  834th  Air 
Dlv.  here,  recently  told  Aviation  Week  & 
Space  Technology.  Other  top  air  and  ground 
commanders  in  South  Vietnam  agree. 

Airlift  as  a  whole  has  provided  the  capa- 
bility of  overflying  Viet  Cong  ambushes  and 
supporting  Isolated  or  besieged  units  It  has 
directly  supported  major  alUed  ground  ac- 
tions such  as  the  recent  sweeps  through  war 
zones  "C"  and  "D"  near  Saigon,  two  areas 
that  had  remained  under  firm  Communist 
control  for  more  than  20  years. 

Army  heUcopters  moving  troops  directly 
Into  action  from  their  staging  areas  and  pro- 
vide some  logistics  backup  as  weU.  Respon- 
sibility for  bulk  movements,  however  in- 
^"♦K  °*1  "^"K^'^cy  resupply,  rests  prin^ly 
with  the  834th  Div..  with  its  fleet  of  FWr- 
child  C-1236  and  recenUy  inherited  de  HavU- 
land  of  Canada  C-7A  Caribous  plus  a  com- 
plement of  Lockheed  C-130  turboprop  trana- 
poru  sent  here  on  a  rotational  basis.  Work 
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of  the  834th  1b  augTnented  by  the  six  Cari- 
bou* of  the  Royal  Australian  Air  Force  here 
plua  the  transport  wing  Of  the  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  equipped  with  Douglaa  0-478. 

In  a  war  such  as  this,  where  there  are  no 
front  lines  per  ae  and  where  there  are  no 
absolutely  secure  areas  as  such,  the  require- 
ment for  airlift  Is  self-evident.  The  relative 
IMUdty  of  it  was  a  major  factor  behind 
Prance's  loes  of  Vietnam  and  the  remainder 
of  Its  holdings  In  Indo  China  In  the  early 
19508.  At  present,  only  about  31%  of  South 
Vietnam's  railroad  network  is  open  In  any 
form  for  use  by  the  allies.  Most  of  this  is 
available  during  daylight  hours  only  and 
subject  to  frequent  Viet  Cong  sabotage  and 
harassment.  The  same  holds  true  for  the 
country's  highway  and  road  net,  although 
the  situation  here  has  Improved  somewhat  in 
recent  months. 

To  accomplish  its  task,  the  834th  depends 
upon  a  normal  aircraft  ootnpletement  of: 

Pour  C-133  squadrons  of  the  316th  Air 
Commando  Wing  stationed  at  Bien  Hoa.  A 
fifth  C-123  unit  of  the  315th,  the  12th  Air 
Commando  Sqdn..  Is  used  for  "Ranch  Hand- 
defoliation  and  "Trail  Dust"  crop-destruc- 
tion missions. 

Six  C-7A  Caribou  squadrons  of  the  483rd 
Troop  Carrier  Wing  headqxiartered  at  Cam 
Banh  Bay.  Under  terms  of  an  earlier  Penta- 
gon agreement,  the  Army  on  Jan.  1  reluc- 
tantly turned  over  the  0-7s  to  the  Air  Force. 
The  transfer  engendered  bitterness  here  on 
the  part  of  some  Army  commanders,  who  re- 
garded the  move  as  a  ITSAF  power  grab. 
Prevlovialy,  they  also  had  had  the  Caribous  at 
their  direct  beck  and  caU,  and  they  feared 
the  transfer  might  mean  a  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  support  available  to  them. 

Some  Air  Force  officials,  in  turn,  privately 
charged  the  Army  with  deliberately  running 
the  aircraft  to  the  maximum  and  pushing 
them  well  beyond  their  normal  overhaul 
times  prior  to  the  transfer  In  hopes  that  the 
0-7  support  effort  would  take  an  at-least- 
Inltlal  dip  under  USAF  control.  Gen.  Moore 
and  his  commanders,  however,  are  deter- 
mined to  see  that  the  C-7  utilization  rate 
goes  up  rather  than  down,  and  Initial  re- 
sults indicate  that  this  Is  being  accomplished. 
Ftorty-four  C-130s  from  the  316th  Air  Div. 
In  Tachlkawa,  Japan,  that  rotate  into  South 
Vietnam  on  a  temporary-duty  basis.  Normal 
period  for  a  C-130  and  Its  crew  here  at  any 
one  time  Is  10-14  days,  according  to  Gen. 
Moore.  C-130  models  seeing  service  here  In- 
clude the  A,  B  and  E. 

In  addition,  the  834th  also  has  under  Its 
command  the  2nd  Aerial  Port  Group,  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  loading,  off-loading 
and  manifesting  of  troops  and  cargo. 

The  aircraft  of  the  834th  serve  some  200 
'•alrflelds"  In  South  Vietnam  as  well  as 
others  in  Thailand,  the  major  staging  area 
for  USAF  aircraft  striking  North  Vietnam. 
The  number  of  airfields  fluctuates  upward 
or  downward  depending  uf)on  the  move- 
ments and  requirements  of  the  grovind 
troops.  Capabilities  of  the  fields  range  from 
dual  10.000-ft.  concrete  runways  to  hasUly- 
slashed-out  1,000- ft.  red -dust  strips  of  dirt 
or  laterlte.  Tlie  latter  are  in  the  majority. 
Of  the  197  "fields"  being  served  by  the  834th 
In  a  recent  month,  only  10  possessed  any 
nlght-lightlng  capabilities  whatsoever. 

Many  must  be  reached  by  fiylng  low-level, 
hazardous  courses  between  hill  llnee  from 
which  the  Viet  Cong  often  snipe  at  an  air- 
craft diiring  Its  approach  and  departure. 
Since  USAF  transports  began  c^erattng  here 
on  a  regular  basis  In  the  early  1960s,  they 
have  been  struck  well  over  500  times  by  Viet 
Cong  ground  fire. 

This  figure,  however.  Includes  hits  taken  by 
"Ranch  Hand '  and  "Trail  Dtist"  aircraft, 
which  provide  particularly-tempting  targets 
to  the  Communist  snipers  because  of  the  low 
speeds  and  altitudes  at  which  they  must  fly. 
To  mlnlmlM)  the  Viet  Cong  propaganda 
charge  that  the  aircraft  are  engaged  In  "bac- 
teriological warfare,"  the  Air  Force  also  often 
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alerts  the  population  of  an  area  well  before 
the  spray  aircraft  arrives  so  that  they  can 
evacuate  If  they  desire.  Unfortunately,  the 
notice  also  serves  to  alert  the  Viet  Cong 

gunners. 

The  C-130,  capable  of  carrying  payloads  up 
to  30,000  lb.,  currently  is  moving  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  being  airlifted  in  South  Viet- 
nam. For  routine  operations,  the  C-130  Is  re- 
stricted to  air  strips  and  bases  having  run- 
ways with  a  minimum  length  of  3.000  ft.  On 
an  emergency  basis,  however,  the  aircraft 
have  operated  into  strips  with  lengths  rang- 
ing down  to  1.900  ft.,  Including  runways 
hastily  laid  out  among  the  trees  of  aban- 
doned French-owned  rubber  plantations. 

The  C-123Be  normally  are  restricted  to 
nm ways  having  a  length  of  at  least  1,900 
ft.,  but  this  ruling  also  is  stretched  on  oc- 
casion when  the  resupply  need  is  urgent. 
Maximum  payload  of  the  B  model  Is  10,000 
lb.,  and  is  used  extensively  here  in  the  sup- 
port of  remote  Army  Special  Forces  camps. 

The  Caribous,  with  a  5,000-lb.  payload 
cai>abUlty,  are  used  primarily  to  service  the 
smaller  strips  with  runway  lengths  of  2,000 
ft.  or  less.  Normal  minimum  runway  length 
for  the  C-7A  Is  about  1,200  ft.,  but,  again, 
this  can  be  lowered  to  1,000  ft.  and  below  If 
the  tactical  situation  demands.  In  a  recent 
month  under  USAF  contn^,  the  Caribous 
flew  cargo  and  passengers  Into  162  of  the  197 
fields  being  utilized  by  the  834th. 

The  smaller  airfields  used  by  the  C-130 
and  C-123  have  been  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories. Type  One  Includes  three  different  con- 
figurations, all  with  a  minimum  width  of  40 
ft.— a  2,000- ft.-long  dirt  nmway,  a  1,900-ft. 
laterlte  sbrlp  and  a  plerced-steel-planklng 
(PSP)  unit  with  a  length  of  1.600  ft.  All  three 
have  been  used  by  the  C-123. 

DIRT    RT7NWATS 

Type  Two  Includes  dirt  rimways  with  a 
length  of  2,300  ft.  or  l,900-ft.-long  PSP 
units.  Minimum  width  for  both  is  50  ft. 
These  runways  can  be  used  by  the  C-130  as 
well  as  the  C-123. 

Type  Three  consists  of  runways  3,000  ft. 
In  length  composed  of  either  PEP  or  laterlte 
or  2.500  ft.  of  packed  dirt.  Mlnimxun  width  is 
60  ft.  Type  Three  Is  used  routinely  by  the 
C-130  and  the  C-123. 

Here's  how  the  operational  figures  for  the 
three  aircraft  types  of  the  834th  totaled  out 
in  one  recent  and  comi>aratlvely  light 
month: 

C-130 — a.221  sorties  in  6.102  flying  hours 
carrying  a  total  payload  of  46,093  tons,  96,921 
passengers  and  34,463  tons  of  cargo. 

C-123— a.048  sorties  In  5,06«  flying  hours 
carrying  a  total  payload  of  22,574  tons.  70,886 
passengers  and  14,068  tons  of  cargo. 

C-7A — 12,451  sorties  in  7,545  flying  hoxirs 
carrying  a  total  payload  of  17.269  tons.  82,239 
passengers  and  7,400  tons  of  cargo. 

C-123K    VERSION 

The  capabilities  and  utilization  of  the  C- 
123  will  be  Improved  markedly  with  the  full 
introduction  of  the  76  modified  K  versions  of 
the  aircraft  scheduled  for  this  theater.  The 
first  of  theee  aircraft,  with  an  augmenting 
General  Electric  J85-17  turbine  engine  posi- 
tioned outboard  of  each  of  the  standard  re- 
ciprocating powerplants,  recently  arrived  in 
South  Vietnam  (AW&ST  May  1,  p.  57).  The 
J85-17S  have  a  maximum  thrust  of  2,860  lb. 
each. 

The  K  version  will  boost  the  C-123'8  pay- 
load  capability  by  3,400  lb.  and  permit  it  to 
opwrate  from  substantially-smaller  strips 
than  those  now  utilized,  according  to  834th 
officials  here.  The  B  model,  as  an  example,  re- 
quires approximately  7,000  ft.  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tekeoff  roll  to  reach  an  altitude 
of  450  ft.  the  C-123K  can  be  at  this  altitude 
after  only  1,200  ft. 

Aside  from  permitting  the  aircraft  to  oper- 
ate from  smaller  fields,  the  Improved  clinvb 
capablUtly  also  will  help  the  aircraft  to  climb 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Viet  Cong  snipers 
who  often  hide  off  the  thresholds  of  runways 


to  take  pot  Shots  at  incoming  and  departjiu 
aircraft.  ^ 

S34TH     WORKLOAD 

The  workload  of  the  834th  generally  has 
kept  pace  with  the  step-by-step  buildup  or 
escalation  of  the  U.S.  effort  and  forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  January,  1966,  the  (Uvl- 
slon  transported  a  total  of  107,260  tons,  in- 
eluding  cargo,  mall  and  passengers  (see  table 
p.  89).  The  cargo/maU  figure  stood  at  80.896 
tons  as  compared  with  the  14,394  tons 
brought  into  the  country  by  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC).  For  December,  the 
total  tonnage  for  the  division  stood  at  179  . 
260  and,  for  January,  with  the  Caribous  op- 
erating under  USAF  control,  at  185.003. 

The  cargo  represented  by  these  flgiu-es  la 
diverse  to  say  the  least,  ranging  from  ur- 
gently-required ammunition  to  livestock  on 
the  hoof  lor  units  of  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

While  the  834th  operates  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  7th  Air  Force  here,  the  em- 
ployment of  Its  aircraft  is  determined  by  the 
Bfllitary  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
(MACV),  the  top  U.S.  military  headquarters 
In  South  Vietnam.  The  MACV-establlshed 
mission  priorltlee  for  the  834th  are: 

Priority  1 — Unplanned  movement  of  troop* 
Into  combat. 

Priority  2 — Unplanned  movement  of  cargo 
Into  combat. 

Priority  3 — Materiel  or  troops  essential  to 
the  success  of  an  oi>eratlonal  mission. 

Priority  4— Equipment  without  which  the 
success  of  a  mission  might  be  impaired. 

Priority  & — Administrative  troop  move- 
ments. 

Priority  6 — Routine  resupply. 

Priority  7^Tralnlng  flights. 

FREPLANTfKD    MISSIONS 

Priority  4,  B,  6  and  7  missions  normally  are 
preplanned  from  one  to  several  days  before 
they  are  to  be  flown.  Priority  1,  2  and  3  mis- 
sions, on  the  other  hand,  generally  are  as- 
signed on  a  near-Immediate  basis,  and,  to 
obtain  the  necessary  aircraft  to  conduct 
these,  preplanned  flights  often  have  to  be 
diverted  or  canceled.  For  the  top  three  pri- 
orities, an  emergency  airlift  request  net  re- 
cently was  established  to  ahort-clrcult  the 
normal,  sometimes  cumbersome,  calls  for  aid 
from  the  ground  forces. 

Under  emergency  net  procedures,  a  request 
initiated  at  the  battalion  level  is  transmitted 
to  the  divisional  tactical  air  contrcd  party  and 
to  the  field  lorce  (corps)  headquarters  b1- 
multaneoTisIy.  If  approved  at  these  levels, 
It  goes  to  the  responsible  direct  air  support 
center  (DASC)  responsible  for  the  area.  The 
DASC  then  funnels  the  request  Into  the 
MACV  combat  op>eratlons  center.  At  the  same 
time,  the  834th'8  airlift  control  center  '(ACC) 
Is  alerted  so  that  It  can  begin  to  round  up 
the  necessary  aircraft  and  crews  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  mission  If  MACV  gives  a  final 
approval.  Normal  time  required  from  the 
initiation  of  the  request  until  the  first  air- 
craft are  airborne  is  3  hr. 

In   the   past,   the   ACC   was   not   formally 
notified  of  a  pending  mission  until  after  It 
had  received  MACV  approval.  On  occasion, 
with  each   unit  up  the  chain  of  command 
weighing   and    approving    the    proposal  be- 
fore  passing   it   along,    as    many   as   22  hr. 
were  consumed  before  the  ACC  received  any 
notification.  It  then  had  to  search  for  the 
crews  and  aircraft  to  fulfill  the  requirement 
In  one  recent  move,  the  834th  was  called 
upon  by  MACV  to  transport  a  2.800-man  bri- 
gade plus  4.5  mlUion  lb.  of  equipment  and 
supplies    In   support    of   a   major   of)eratlon 
within    five    days.    The    designated    landing 
Strip  was  3,000-ft.  runway  at  Kontum  in  the 
central  highlands   area  of  South  Vietnam. 
After  receipt  of  the  order,  Oen.  Moore  prom- 
ised that  it  would  be  accomplished  In  not 
more  than   7a  hr.   Actual  time   required  to 
complete  the  move  from  the  time  It  wii 
Initiated  was  47hr.  36  mln. 

Using  13  C-130S  during  the  daylight  houn 
and  6-8  at  night  because  of  the  limited  1»- 
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dlltlea  at  Kontum.  the  mission  was  accom- 
plished in  198  sorties  for  an  average  of  one 
every  13  mln. 

A  temporary   lighting  system  was  strung 
along  the  runway  for  the  night  operations, 
and  a  mobile  Army  ground  control  approach 
(GCA)   system  was  moved  In  to  monitor  the 
flights  during  periods  of  marginal  weather. 
While  the  majority  of  supplies  fiown  are 
Into  existing  air  strips,  some  are  paradropped 
to  the  more  remote  units.  The  relatively  new 
precision  low-altitude  drop  system  (PLADS) 
and  the  low-altitude  parachute  ejection  sys- 
tem  (LiAPES)    (AW«£ST  Mar.  28,   1965,   p.   92) 
alio  have  been  used  here  on  an  experimental 
basis     In     recent     months.     Developed     at 
USAF's  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center  at  Eglln 
APB,  Fla.,   the   accuracy    and   rellabUlty    of 
PLADS  and  LAPES  do  not  yet  have  the  full 
confidence  of  the   Army   commanders   here. 
Once  this  Is  overcome,  however,  the  834th 
plans  to  make  greater  use  of  the  two  deliv- 
ery techniques. 


The  834th  as  such  was  formed  on  Oct.  16 
as  a  successor  to  the  former  316th  Air  Occn- 
mando  Group,  a  subordinate  unit  to  the 
315th  Air  Dlv.  in  Japan.  TTie  distance  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  Army  user  In  South 
Vietnam,  however,  made  the  command  and 
control  system  somewhat  cumbersome  and 
the  response  times  to  imexpected  require- 
ments sometimes  overly  long. 

This  was  particularly  true  In  view  of  the 
U.S.  buildup.  The  group's  strength  also  had 
grown  to  the  point  where  the  divisional  des- 
ignation was  appropriate. 

The  aerial  port  operations,  also  formerly 
supervised  from  Japan,  now  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  834th,  "and  we've 
already  seen  Improvements,"  according  to 
officials  here.  Sub-xmits  of  the  2nd  Aerial 
Port  Group  Include  the  8th  Aerial  Port 
Sqdn.  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  the  14th  at  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  and  the  15th  at  DaNang  as  well 
as  mobile  teams  for  the  forward  operating 
strips. 


MAC,834TH  AIR  DIVISION  WORKLOAD-VIEfNAM 


Month  (1966) 


Cirgo/mail 


Passenjers 


Total (tons) 


MAC 


834  th 


MAC 


834th 


Amnry 14,394  80,696 

fikniiry 9,109  81,964 

"•rth 13,479  93.464 

April 15,139  105,800 

*»1 16,893  110.267 

J»" 14,130  102,988 

i*1 - 14,437  111,003 

;"|i»'- 15.899  110,372 

Stptwnber 16,888  113,126 

*<»*•' 25,442  110,628 

Kowmber 28,325  135,835 

Oteamtier 30,494  127,438 

Total 214,620  1,283,581 


34, 252 
40,057 
37,965 
49,295 
70,  349 
66.393 
67.812 
84,800 
82,499 
86.890 
83,021 
105, 355 


221.280 
275,232 
252,206 
346, 103 
409,847 
374,312 
397,  350 
441,941 
446,829 
452,  407 
483.513 
431,835 


MAC 


18,505 
13,916 
18. 035 
21,054 
25,  332 
22,097 
22,574 
26,069 
26,788 
35,889 
38,287 
43, 137 


834th 


107,250 
114.992 
123. 727 
147,333 
159,448 
147.905 
158,685 
163. 405 
166,746 
164,918 
193, 856 
179,  260 


808,688     4.532,855     311,663     1,827,525 


Navy  Flyer  Dies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
U.  Comdr.  Fred  H.  Gates  n,  a  naval 
iTlator,  was  recently  killed  while  he  was 
en  route  to  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  pilot,  and  to  honor  his 
njonory,  by  Including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record  : 

PaxD  H.  Gatks,  Navy  Plier,  Off  Viet 

CiNTREviLus,  Md.— Funeral  services  for  Lt 
Cmdr.  Fred  Horatjo  Gates  2d,  a  Naval  aviator 
f«  the  last  twelve  years,  wlU  be  held  at  3 
eM.  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church 
aere. 

Commander  Gates,  35,  was  operations  of- 
Boer  of  Attack  Squadron  25,  operating  from 
«»•  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  in  the  South  China  Sea 
«n  route  to  Vietnam. 

He  was  killed  Saturday  after  his  propeller- 
anven  airplane  developed  engine  trouble 
««ing  a  landing  approach.  Commander 
u»t«  went  down  with  the  airplane  after 
«tclUng  It  about  a  quarter  mile  astern  of 
ws  aircraft  carrier. 

A  nauve  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  he  was  a 
psduate  of  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Acade- 
nJwfi''  received  his  aviator's  wings  at  the 
united  States  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola 
"••,  la  1955. 

rvl'*^'*"^'  *°  anti-submarine  warfare, 
^wwnander  Gates  had  served  aboard  the 
"^■8  Tarawa,  Randolph,  Lake  Champlaln 
«fl  Kssex  before  Joining  the  Coral  Sea.  He 
«w  patrol  and  reconnaissance  missions  dur- 
««  toe  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  the  Cuban 
""••ue  crisis. 


Commander  Gates  held  a  master's  degree 
in  naval  ordnance  and  electronic  engineering 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Post-graduate 
School,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  the  former  San- 
dra Perry,  of  Rockland,  Maine;  two  daugh- 
ters, Stephanl  Leigh  and  Terrl  Elizabeth 
Gates;  two  sons,  Paul  Douglass  and  Courtney 
MacLeod  Gates;  a  sister,  Mrs.  SaUy-Loulse 
Herzer,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  his  parents, 
Mr,  and  Mrs,  Fred  Carleton  Gates,  of  Centre- 
ville. 


Retolntioni  Adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Yonng  Democrats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NKW    TOas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  their  recent  convention,  the 
New  York  State  Young  Democrats 
adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  important  pubUc 
issues  In  New  York  State.  It  is  a  remark- 
able document,  both  In  scope  and  con- 
tent, and  It  Is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  fine  organization's  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tions: 

Resoltttions  Adopted  bt  the  New  Tobk 
Young  Democrats  at  Convention  Jmtx 
25.  1067 

Whereas,  the  New  York  SUte  Toung  Demo- 
crate  recognize  that  If  they  are  to  be  an 
effective  organlzaUon  and  repreaenutive  of 
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the  youth  of  this  State,  through  their  state 
organization,  they  must  toke  positions  on 
Issues  of  vital  public  Interest. 

Whereas,  and  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  our 
Committee  has  discussed  divers  aspects  of 
various  legislation  and  Items  of  public  and 
political  Interest  to  the  community. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
New  York  State  Democrats  recommend  to 
the  Constitutional  (invention  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  the  voting  age  be  reduced 
to  18  years  of  age. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  support 
mandating  free  tuition  in  all  state,  city  and 
county  colleges  and  universities. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  present 
scholarship  programs  be  increased  in  number 
and  amount  of  award. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  said  scholarships  in 
other  states  be  removed;  provided,  the  in- 
stitutions do  not  discriminate  because  of  race 
color  or  creed. 

Be  It  further,  resolved,  that  the  "Forever 
Wild"  provisions  of  the  ConsOtutton  be  re- 
tained, with  the  addition  of  a  proviso  to  allow 
the  use  of  some  land  to  provide  greater  ac- 
cessablllty  to  these  regions,  without  violat- 
ing their  basic  nature  as  forest  and  wlldUfe 
preserves. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  tlie  New  York 
State  Yoxing  Democrats  support  legislation 
for  greater  home  rule  and  further  memori- 
alize the  New  York  State  ConsUtutlooal  Oon- 
venUon  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  local  eov- 
emment. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  tiie  Oonstitu- 
Uonal  Convention  adopt  a  new  re-wrltten 
consOtutlon  in  simpafied  form  and  oppose 
piece -meal   amendment  thereto. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  permanent 
non-paitisan  commission  be  eetabUshed  to 
redraw  state  legislature  districts,  at  least 
every  ten  years,  baaed  on  the  latest  federal 
census. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  local  govern- 
ments be  required  to  adhere  to  the  "one 
man— one  vote"  principal  In  the  apportion- 
ment and  districting  of  their  representative 
bodies. 

Be  It  further  reoolved.  that  the  New  York 
State  Young  Democrats  support  leglsiatlon 
for  the  Uberallzatlon  of  abortion  laws. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Young  Democrats  continue  to  support 
legislation   favoring  open  housing. 

Be  !t  further  resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Young  Democrats  shall  seek  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  inclusion  and  enfran- 
chlsement  of  teenagers  and  Teen  Democratic 
Clubs  In  Its  organuzatlons  and  In  Its  mem- 
ber clubs 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Young  Democrats  support  a  transpor- 
tation program  which  emphasizes  the  tmifl- 
catlon  of  a  state-wide  and  regional  system  of 
transportation  based  on  the  development  of 
high-speed.  Inter-clty  and  Inter- regional 
ma«  transit  rather  than  the  highway. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  the  New  York  State 
Young  Democrats  support  leglslaUve  reform 
to  encompass  the  publication  of  a  daily  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings,  similar  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record:  the  enactment  of  a  strong 
Code  of  Ethics,  prohibiting  representaUon 
by^leglslators  or  people  employed  by  the 
a*».  before  State  (Dourts,  Agencies  or  De- 
partments, involving  claims  or  suits,  by  or 
against  the  State;  the  revision  of  the  present 
Standing  Committee  system  by  reducing  the 
number  thereof  and  the  establishment  of  a 
more  orderly  method  for  the  assignment  of 
bills  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  wiretapping 
and  eavesdropping  be  prohibited,  except  by 
Order  of  the  Court  and  when  the  national 
security  is  at  stake. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  New  York 
State  Young  Democrats  support  legislation 
claslsfylng  the  sale  or  possession  for  the 
purpose  of  sale  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  a 
felony. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  punish- 
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ment  for  th«  sale  or  dUrtrlbutton  of  narcotic 
or  haUuctnoguilc  drug^  e«peclaUy  Involving 
our  youth,  be  oS  such  a  nature  so  as  to  deter 
auch  salea. 

B«  It  fnrtber  reaolved.  tbat  tba  preeent 
Bepaxatlon  o€  the  Sturogates'  Court  and  ttie 
Court  of  Clalma  be  maintained  and  tbat  they 
remain  entttlee  unto  themselvcM. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  State- wide 
ClTll  and  a  State-wide  Criminal  Court  be 
establlahed. 

Bo  It  further  resolved,  that  Justices  of  the 
Peace  Courts  and  other  County  Courts  be 
eliminated  and  a  District  Court  system  be 
established  In  lieu  thereof. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  funding  and 
fiscal  affairs  o*  the  entire  court  system  be 
made  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wnj.iAM  J.  Oabbt. 
Chairman  of  Resolutiona  Committee. 
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Statement  by  Charles  Benton  in  Support 
of  Pablk  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  KKw  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 
Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Interesting  statement  by  Mr.  Charles 
Benton  In  support  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1967  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Benton  speaks  from  a 
fund  of  experience  in  the  audio-visual 
field.  His  background  in  business  and  his 
present  task  as  president  of  the  Pimd  for 
Media  Research,  which  is  engaged  in  an 
extensive  study  of  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  educational  television,  made  him 
an  eminently  qualified  witness  on  this 
Important  measure. 

I  foimd  his  comments  and  sugggBtions 
most  helpful  and  I  include  them  in  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
STATia«NT  or  Chasles   Benton,   President, 
Fund  rov,  Media  Research,  Lincolnwood! 
III.,  on  Pxtblic  Broadcastino  Act  or  1967 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  tor  this  <^>- 
portunlty  to  testify  on  the  Public  Bsx>adca8t- 
iDg  Act.  My  remarks  are  based  on  experience 
in  private  business  In  the  development  and 
production   of   educational    films   as   former 
president   of   the   Encyclopaedia    Brltannlca 
Educational  Corporation  and  of  Encyclopae- 
dia Brltannlca  Pllms. 

Today  I  appear  In  my  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Pund  for  Media  Research,  a  private 
non-profit  foimdatlon  engaged  In  a  study  of 
the  status  and  needs  of  Instruction,  as  served 
by  television.  In  16  major  cities. 

ITie  Fund  is  conducting  this  study  on  be- 
half of  the  Research  Council  c*  the  Orest 
ClUee  Program  foe  School  Improvement  The 
membership  of  the  Ooundl  includes  16  major 
metropolitan  school  districts  InvoJvlng 
around  4  mJlUon  youngsters,  or  roughly  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  school  populaUon  in 
the  United  Stages. 

My  commente  are  based  on  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  uses  of  modem  audlo-vlsuaJ 
techniques  In  Improving  classroom  Inrtruc- 
tlon.    . 

I  would  Uke  to  express  my  full  support  for 
the  goals  of  the  legislation  now  before  this 
committee.  A  sound  program  of  public  tele- 
vision can  be  a  force  for  Improving  the  qual- 
ity at  all  television,  and  Indirectly  the  ad- 
vancement of  education. 

My  comments  today  concern  one  spedflc 
secuon  of  this  bill.  Title  IH.  which  authorizes 


a  study  o*  Instructional  television  whlcii 
may  O08t  as  much  as  »500,000.  While  the  Idea 
a  a  Oovemment-supported  s*udy  u  good. 
I  am  conoeroed  th*t  Congress  makes  the 
purpoeee  quite  alear,  so  tbart  the  resuU  can 
be  as  authoritative  and  useful  as  tiie  Ctor- 
negle  Commission  report. 

I  believe  the  study  proposed  by  Title  in 
^J^  ^'?^^y  uaeful-i/  It  is  expected  to 
provide  the  Congress,  the  educational  com- 
munity, and  private  business  with  clear  an- 
swers they  need  to  aid  In  the  most  producUve 
development  of  InstrucUonal  televl^on 

But  to  get  any  such  answers,  we  must  first 
Mk  the  right  questions,  i  think  that  the 
Committee  might  find  it  Impractical-^  did 
Senator  Pastore's  subcommittee  In  the  Sen- 
ate—to rewrite  section  302.  Yet  either 
through  language  In  the  bill  itself  or  through 
a  clear  statement  In  the  committee  repJt. 
the  Congrew  should  state  what  It  feels^ 
character  of  these  questions  should  be 

In  my  view,  quite  aside  from  the  Imoor- 

^l^^^tf '''^"^  examples  in  section  3^2. 
dealing  with  content  of  the  study  there  are 
some  vital  matters  the  study  pUn^^o^d 
consider  essential.  I  respectfiily  «k  uThe 
six  examples  In  section  302  Indl^t^ Lw  the 
study  should  Ue  directly  to  our  moetJreM! 
Ing  educational  needs.  press- 

H.R.     10408.     confirming     H.R      6736     u 

Of  ^^nt'  W.*  ^'^^^  °^''  ">'«  cleS'ptlo" 
rnX^t^nh^?!''  witnesses  suggested  chang- 
ing  In  Its  phrasing.  Senator  Pastore  said  that 

He^th  "J^^<».'^  J«"  to  the  Se^rTt^  Of 
H^lth.  Education  and  Welfare 

seitlTn^rf '''^^?*  ?  "'^  *^"*te  to  delete  that 
section.  It  would  be  desirable  to  make  c^iu- 
poeslb  y  in  your  report  to  the  Congress  vo^ 
-^em  ^<l  P^"<^  '"^tent  In  aSthorlL^ 
nue  III.  In  three  respects.  The  rxjlnts  t  «„h 
n^t  all  apply  to  urgenTun-St  S  of  ms" 
advantaged  children  In  our  Inner  ci^  ^  '^ 
If   taken   Into    account,    they   vrauld    also 

It  U  not  absolutely  certain  that  the  Title 

S  nn^n''  '^'   P"'  ^^'^  «°«t  pressing  need! 
of  pupils  and  teachers  first   nor  that  it  w^ 

No  matter  what  else  this  study  does   if  it 
deserve  emphasis-  lactors  that 

It,^"^"  '^^''°'"-   '*«»   °ver   lool^r  cent  o' 

to.,*  .        *^"^y  ^°'^^  were   newly   hired 

these  enormous  problems.   Chlc^o  hal  d^ 
vised    clusters   of   schools    llnk^by    clc^ 

o^thi'"^,''''"^  ^^  ^'^*'^'=«<1  under  Tltll^ 
Of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatl^ 

tl^""'^  °'  "^^  P"P»  turnover^ls^tn^°a 
neighborhood  cluster.  When  a  child  mo^e^ 

w.*^°'^?.'^*'°°'  ^'^^  the  same  television 
teachers,  there  Is  less  dislocation       '"^'"^^°'^ 

In  Detroit,  one  new  child— now  In  her 
fourth  school  that  same  year-was  unrea^^t^ 
able  by  any  teacher  until  she  saw  the  TV 
screen  and  exclaimed.  "There-s  my  teacher-- 

Many  superintendents  have  told  me  tbat 
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e   from   television   i.  i.  I  M^^x-^t^iA. 


a  major  advantage  from  television  Ij  in 
service  teacher  training.  We  are  seeing 
school  systems  where  telecast  series  provldf 
the  framework  for  updating  what  Is  taueht 
and  how  It  U  taught,  particularly  in  the 
sciences  and  with  math  concepts  still  new  to 
the  teachers,  who  were  raised  on  the  "old 
math."  In  some  cities  television  series  on 
Human  Relations,  aimed  primarily  at  the 
teacher,  have  provided  a  useful  stimulus  for 
the  frank  discussion  of  problems  In  this  area 
However,  too  often  television  offerings  are 
mere  supplements.  We  find  them  largely 
Incidental  decoration,  remote  from  what 
schools  must  do.  As  one  superintendent  put 
It.  "TV  hasnt  In  any  way  done  anything  but 
supplement  the  traditional." 

Seldom  do  we  find  enough  programs  for 
children  at  markedly  different  leveU  of 
achievement,  designed  for  their  Individual 
aptitudes.  Interests,  and  problems  The  po 
tentlally  powerful  tool  of  television  can 
offer  the  good  teacher  a  wide  repertory  to 
draw  upon,  as  her  students  require. 

In  order  to  meet  the  special  Instructional 
needs  of  the  Inner  city,  the  school  brood- 
cast  efforts  of  the  community  sUtlon  are  not 
sufficient.  The  big  city  schools  also  need 
their  own  narTOM>cast  faclIlUes — CCTV,  2500 
Mc— to  handle  their  own  critical  reouire. 
ments.  ^ 

Second,  what  national  f»llcles  can  encour- 
age better  ITV  programming  for  Improving 
learning?  The  Title  U  study  should  explore 
ways  the  Federal  Government  can  encouraae 
private  risk  investment. 

Surely,  the  beet  professional  resources  of 
the  educational  publishing  and  audio-Msual 
Industries  ought  to  be  available,  producing 
mat«-ials  that  educators  can  draw  upon 
Even  though  the  need  Is  evident,  there  iTno 
market.  Why?  Risks  are  costly  and  they  must 
be  balanced  against  a  chance  for  reasonable 
profits. 

ITV  was  bom  with  foundation  money  as 
^^^'^Periment,  but  the  experiment  is  over 
ITV  is  now  a  reaUty  In  American  education 
that  needs  oompetiUve  quality  programming 
Educators  should  be  able  to  select  for  ihelr 
schools'  needs  from  competitive  courses  I 
neither  under-estlmate  the  problems  nor 
know  the  answer  In  school  television  But 
one  can  be  found  that  will  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  will  advance  Instructional 
results. 

^v-^'f.*^',.*^*  country  needs  to  learn  more 
than  whether  Federal  aid  for  Instructional 
media  la  proper  and  what  form  it  should 
take."  The  Title  III  study  should  estimate 
tne  scale  of  flTtancing  necessary  to  use  tn- 
structional  television  well,  much  as  the  Car- 
negie Commission  did  In  projecting  public 
television  costs. 

To  duck  thia  question  would  be  to  risk 
drlfUng  Into  multi-million  doUar  expendi- 
tures In  taxpayers'  money  on  half  measures 
not  worth  buying. 

Let  me  amplify  each  point  briefly  and  sug- 
gest that  in  the  long  run  -ntle  UI  can  b« 
as  Important  as  any  authorization  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  made  to  strengthen  education 
In  this  nation. 

First,  the  new  media  can  be  centrally  con- 
structive Instead  of  on  the  "enrichment" 
fringes.  While  Instructional  television  is  not 
now  generally  making  a  major  contribution 
to  better  teaching  and  learning,  virtually  aU 
of  the  administrators  and  curriculum  people 
we  are  talking  to  in  the  big  cities  agree  that 
Its  potential  is  enormous. 

Further,  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  un- 
oommon  work  being  done  by  resourceful  in- 
structional television  supervisors  and  staff 
who  oope.  often  superbly,  with  insufficient 
time,  people,  and  money.  What  thev  have  In 
abundance  are  courage,  energy,  "and  fine 
working  relationships.  To  date,  however, 
most  Boards  of  Iduoatlon  and  *ey  admlnU- 
trators  have  not  assigned  hlgh^Jprlority  com- 
mitments to  the  electronic  agents  of  change. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  observed  that 
"instructional    television    ha«    never    been 


tnily  integrated  into  the  educational  proo- 
tn,"  that — like  educational  radio  and  films- 
it  has  been  "put  to  incidental  and  occasional 
u«e*  BS  ancillary  material." 

There  are  Isolated  contrasts.  In  May,  I 
visited  American  Samoa  with  a  group  of  big- 
city  school  superintendents.  There  we  saw 
television  Instruction  at  the  heart  of  an 
entire  school  system.  How  much  greater  the 
potential  shotild  be  In  the  60  States. 

Both  John  Goodlad  of  UCLA  and  Father 
John  Culkln  of  Pordham  University  renUnd 
us  that  this  year's  high  school  graduate  has, 
on  an  average,  had  12,000  hotirs  of  classroom 
instruction,  but  has  watched  15,000  hours 
of  television. 

Without  neglecting  logistics,  the  Title  HI 
jtudy  should  recognize  the  "electronic  up- 
bringing" of  the  generation  now  at  school, 
whose  members  have  watched  television 
since  they  were  weaned.  The  flow  of  signals 
Is  as  normal  to  them  as  air  and  water.  It 
Ji  unfortunate  that  nobody  knows  how  our 
educational  system  can  mobilize  the  full 
power  of  this  medium  for  better  teaching 
and  learning  of  today's  "televUlon  genera- 
tion." 

My  second  suggestion  Is  to  attract  prl- 
Tste  competitive  Investment.  The  Incom- 
parable wealth  of  vlvld  material  being  de- 
veloped by  the  foremost  textbook  publish - 
•18  and  educational  film  producers  is  rarely 
used  on— or  m  conjunction  with— school 
television. 

As  a  former  producer  of  films  which  school 
Bystems  buy  widely,  I  know  that  very  few 
of  our  films  were  being  telecast.  There  Is 
something  wrong  when  teachers  use  printed 
descriptions  and  line  drawings  of  cell  dlvl- 
ilon  when  their  studenu  ccmld  see  through 
mlcrophotography  this  life  process  Itself- 
when  at  the  flick  of  a  switch  they  can  watch 
distant  lands  and  peoples,  or  the  reenact- 
ment  of  memorable  statesmen  and  great 
events  from  the  past. 

School  and  community  sUtlons  assem- 
bling lessons  find  It  easier  to  restrict  con- 
tent to  what  Is  at  hand.  They  lack  time  and 
money  to  cuU  from  fllm  Ubrarlee  and 
and  graphics  ooUecUons.  and  to  arrange  for 
clearances.  There  isn't  any  visible  market 
for  the  education  Industries,  even  for  ex- 
cerpts of  their  products  over  television 

More  and  more  companies  have  been  en- 
tering the  education  field.  None  that  I  know 
(Ay  making  any  serious  investment  in  m- 
^cUonal   television    programming,   where 
t,   Pj;2^««slo'ial  resource  could  be  Inval- 

S?^*;„^!.'l?^'^°"^  °°-  copyright  fur- 
ther Uihlblt  risk  capital  as  well  as  the  max- 
to»l  use  or  existing  visual  materials.  Title 
in  presents  an  opportunity  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  solution  of  this  Impasse 
"«tly,  the  scale  of  resources— In  money 
personnel,  facUlUes.  and  time— needed  to 
frt  really  substantial  beneflte  from  the  new 
S^iiSl'"'  be  anticipated.  The  Carnegie 
C«mnls6lon  deferred  examination  of  hi- 
rtwtlonal  television,  recommending  the 
»t«ly  proposed  In  TlUe  in.  It  reporteS  that. 
^^  ,„"*r*  °°  ^^^  '°'"  maJ^lflK  cost  eetl- 
Ste^ion  ™a°n"   projected   for  public 

th^'^M^V^^"^'*  consider  requesting  that 
*  .?«  '  ^«  ""''y  eeek  cost  criteria  In  terms 
«Jf  iyi!^  °?*'  effectiveness,  to  And  out 
raat  kind   Of   money   will   be   necessary   to 

S^h.^%T''r°^*''  ^'"^  °'  students  and 
««chere.  Unless  we  learn  this,  money  spent 

"e  would  get  little  for  It. 

^  our  Inner-city  slums,   we   are   finding 

»«   even    record-high    per-pupll    expendl- 

^,r..  ^^  ^^J  '■*^"'^'  unless  there  are 
^rces  enough  to  accomplish  the  relevant 

maafin  ',  i  "^^  principle  as  the  critical 
oaw^requlred  to  set  a  chain  reaction  into 

oi^w  "t  "™**  ^^^'^  ''e  need  to  remind 

J«of  belaboring  the  obvious,  In  the  phrase 
Tn«tnictlonal  television"   the  more  Impor- 


tant word  la  "Instructional.-  The  ultimate 
in  engineering  deelgn  cannot  make  un  for 
poor  teaching. 

The  Title  in  study  must  regard  advanc- 
ing techn(^ogy  as  a  means,  never  an  end. 
Television  and  other  electronic  media  an 
BtiU  a  new  set  of  Instrumenta.  At  their  best 
they  are  simply  tooU.  The  technological  fac- 
tors ought  never  be  permitted  to  eclipse  our 
concentration  on  primary  goals.  And  the 
most  Important  of  these  are  the  better  teach- 
ing and  learning  for  all  the  children  In  our 
fast  changing  society. 
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OF 
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An  Answer  to  SNCC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
long  and  difficult  summer,  the  frequency 
and  intensity  of  the  violence  which  sur- 
rounds us  has  caused  us  great  despair. 
The  riots,  the  crime,  the  war,  and  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  correcting  in- 
justices and  establishing  equality  have 
taken  their  toll  on  our  energies.  In  this 
climate,  one  more  unfortunate  incident 
may  go  unnoticed,  but  I,  for  one  was 
shocked  by  the  stand  taken  recently  by 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee. 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  came  out  strongly  against  so- 
called  Jewish  atrocities  perpetrated  on 
the  Arabs  in  the  recent  Middle  East  war 
SNCC,  which  began  Its  career  a  few 
short  years  ago,  as  an  idealistic  group  of 
young  people,  has  rapidly  dispelled  the 
"nonviolent"  appellation  in  Its  UUe  and 
moved  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  ex- 
tremist organizations.  I  find  myself 
deeply  saddened  that  a  group  which  pat- 
ently seeks  to  raise  its  people  above  dis- 
crimination should,  in  turn,  invoke  the 
oldest  discrimination  known  to  man 
antisemitism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  the  statement  of  Mr  Mor- 
ris B.  Abram,  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  In  answer  to  this  at- 
tack: 

Statement  op  Morris  B   Abram.  President  or 
THB  American  Jewish  CoMMrrxEE.  Rkplt- 
iNc  TO  SNCC  Newsletter— August  15.  1967 
Antl-Semltism  U  anti-Semitism  whether  It 
comes  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or  from  ex- 
tremist Negro  groups,  "Snick"  Included    We 
mtist  remember,  however,  that  "Snick"  is  no 
more  representative  of  American  Negroes  or 
Uie  civil  rights  movement  than  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Is  of  white  America.  It  Is  tragic  that 
Snick     has   now    adopted    the   oldefet   and 
most  pernicious  form  of  prejudice,  namely 
anti-Semitism. 

Antl-Semltism  has  the  historic  quality  of 
destroying  whoever  or  whatever  touches  It 
whether  It  be  Nazi  Germany  or  Czarist  Rus- 
sia. It  is  also  particularly  devastating  that 
snick"  should  have  adopted  a  program  of 
extremist  Arabs  and  Soviet  anti-Semites  who 
are  at  this  time  advancing  the  Same  argu- 
ments as  -Snick"  did  in  Ite  newsletter.  "The 
obvious  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 

r^^^  ^^'l'^^  ^  ''°  '*''*'*«  »°d  weaken  the 
United  states  in  its  search  for  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  in  the  Middle  East 

AmericanB  will  not  be  divided  by  the  Arabs 
Soviets  or  "Snick". 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Connecticut  is  justly  proud  of  its  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  John  N.  Dempsey 
He  is  a  hardworking,  understanding  and 
amiable  Individual,  weU-loved  by  the 
people  and  highly  respected  by  all  who 
are  privileged  to  know  him  personally 

Recently,  the  Hartford  Times,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  our  State,  pub- 
lished a  feature  article  on  Governor 
Dempsey  in  Its  Issue  of  August  24  1967 
It  Is  written  by  Robert  Conrad  and  pre- 
sents a  very  fine  profile  study  of  Con- 
necticut s  first  citizen.  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  this  article  In  the  Record: 

Dempsets  in  MmsT  or  StrccEss 
(By    Robert   Conrad) 

John  N.  Dempsey  went  Into  seclusion  this 
week  for  a  vacaUon  from  his  Job  as  Gover- 
nor of  Connecticut.  v^ver 

He  dldn-t  say  where  he  was  going  or  for 
how  long.  At  hie  last  session  with  newsmen 
before  leaving  the  capltol.  Dempsey  gave  the 
impression  that  he  didn't  really  care—he  lust 
wanted  to  get  away  for  a  whUe 

The  last  month  had  been  eepecially  strenu- 
ous, emotionally,  for  family  man  DempLy 

itltT^'^  '°°-  ^^"'^^  °rdalned  as  a  priest 
in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church 

^f^^t^^-Pi*^**^  ""*  traditional  role  of  father 
♦H  ^-.^r^*  ^  Margaret,  20,  walked  down 
the  middle  aisle  and  out  of  the  family  circle 
vn^l  ^ad  mourned  the  death  of  his  mother 

brought  Dempsey  to  this  country  from  his 
^a«e  blri^hplace  in  Ireland  whin  ^  ^y 

LONG   RASD   TEAK 

fyJ!"L  governor  was  Ured,  too.  from  a  year 
!^?1^  ,!^''  °°^  °^  *^*  hardest  since  he 
^  !?2i"  **  *  councilman  in  Put- 

Now  52,  Dempsey  was  feeling  the  effects  of 
a  year  marked  by  Democratic  In-flghtlng  and 
a  few  swipes  at  his  performance  as  eover 
nor.  Even  so.  he  was  at  a  poUtlcal  peak  and 
*PPfrt°"y  ^^y   entrenched   in   Tjob^e 

He   was   "Man   O'   War,"   In  the   words   of 

IT  '^  '*""°°*'  Chairman  J^h^M 
Bailey.  Dempsey  had  become,  through  the 
use  of  a  smile  and  a  handshake,  the  party's 
ticket  to  happy  days  In  Hartford 
^^.^^L^*^"^*"  Dempsey  was  in  the  midst 
of  giddy  Democratic  success,  and  a  chief 
reason  for  It,  the  governor  was  confldlng  to 
newsmen    more    frequenUy    lately   that   the 

-Sf  ..'^'V,'*  ^  "^^^  loneliest  room  in  the 
state    at  times. 

PoUOcally.  the  action  shifted  this  year  to 
toe   General   Assembly,   where  a   new  breed 

^♦K  i?°^''**'^  '^^  ^^^^'^  't««J^  ^  a  struggle 
with  the  party's  old  guard.  ("Our  dlnosaure  " 
on^^of    the    up-and-coming    party    wheels 

The    Republicans,     and     sometimes     even 
Dempsey,  were  only  looking  In. 

„^^^,.^^  ^^^^-  Dempsey  was  smacked 
down  With  a  surprisingly  one-sided  over- 
riding of  his  veto  of  a  bill  Involving  one  of 
his  favorite  subjects  of  morality— gambling. 

INCREASING    PRXSStTRES 

o^^^°    ^^    General    Assembly   packed    up 

i^f  ^?^'*.^'^  ^^^  *=*P'^''  Dempsey  was 
left  with  a  bushel  baaket  full  of  appoint- 
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menta  to  make.  Ha  waa  hemined  In  by  the 
preesure  of  time  (one  committee  nee<lle<l 
him  about  falling  to  fill  tt«  ranks,  when 
he  actually  had  nearly  two  montha  to  act) 
and  pews  media  demanda  that  he  avoid  put- 
ting "hacka"  In  high  places. 

By  the  nUddle  of  last  week,  Dempaey  waa 
ready  for  a  break  from  the  demanda  at  tha 
Capitol  and  the  executive  residence. 

The  governor  worka  hard,  incidentally,  to 
keep  hla  family  shielded  from  the  pubUc 
life  he  must  lead.  Unlike  others  In  high  state 
poBto,  he  haa  no  family  pictures  or  memen- 
tos In  hla  office. 

The  routine  at  the  St.ate  Capitol  follows  a 
regular  pattern  In  the  off-leglalatiire  months. 
Hla  aides  aay  Dempeey  puta  In  more  time 
being  governor  than  many  of  hla  prede- 
cessors. 

Dempsey  arrives  at  the  capltol  each  morn- 
ing at  about  8rl0  or  9:30,  riding  up  front  in 
the  Ford  state  police  cruiser  with  one  of 
hla  drlvera,  Lt.  Charlea  Rust  or  Trot^jer 
Percy  SaUey. 

Ha  unbuckles  his  seat  belt,  sheds  his  dark 
glasses  and  takes  the  elevator  to  the  second 
floor  ofOce  In  the  capltol'a  west  wing.  The 
staff  haa  hla  mall  aortea  for  him  and  Demp- 
sey goes  through  It  before  summoning  his 
aides  to  a  dally  meeting. 

JCEZTING    THK   PKESS 

Newsmen  are  next  on  the  schedule.  Demp- 
aey started  holding  press  conferencea  every 
day  soon  aft«'  taking  office.  They  go  on  re- 
gardless of  who  may  be  waiting  In  the  outer 
offices  or  what  meetings  may  be  on  tap. 

The  mornings  are  usually  cluttered  up  by 
appolntmenta  with  vlslUng  dignitaries,  pub- 
licity stunt  promoters,  citizens  who  have 
convinced  the  stair  they  should  see  him,  or 
state  officials. , 

The  governor  trlea  to  get  caught  up  by 
noon  or  12:30.  If  he  goes  out  for  lunch.  It  U 
iisually  to  one  of  a  half  dozen  downtown  res- 
taurants. It  la  also  like  him  to  prefer  down- 
ing some  crackers  with  milk  at  his  desk. 

Afternoons  are  taken  up  with  conferencea 
*nd  vUlta  by  legislators,  party  leaders,  com- 
mlasionera  and  others  high  in  government. 
These  are  the  policy  sessions  and  the  work 
meetings  which  produce  the  next  day's  news 
handouts  and  speeches. 

A  high-level  Democrat  says  Dempsey  con- 
tributes bis  share  of  ideas  at  these  sessions, 
but  la  often  talked  around  to  one  of  the 
Inner  clrcle'a  preferences  on  policy. 

The  press  conference  is  warmly  informal 
m  Its  conversation  and  usually  limited  to 
prepared  releases  In  the  news  It  produces. 
One  of  the  ground  rules  during  the  General 
Assembly  la  that  Dempeey  won't  discuss 
pending  legislation.  He  turns  most  questions 
about  happenings  In  state  government  away 
with  the  explanation  that  such-and-such 
commissioner  would  have  the  answer. 

BICRT  TO    OPINION 

A  typical  question  about  Republican  ac- 
tlvltlee  might  be,  "Governor,  Mr.  Hausman 
(GOP  Chairman  Howard  E.  Hausman)  says 
yotir  road  program  wUl  htirt  the  small  towns. 
Have  you  any  comment?" 

The  Dem|}eey  reply  la  almost  guaranteed  to 
be,  "Mr.  Hausmann  has  «  right  to  his  opin- 
ion." 

Newsmen  who  have  been  covering  Demp- 
aey since  he  became  governor  say  he  tends 
to  be  gunahy  on  direct  answers  because  he 
waa  candid  once  or  twice  too  often  in  the 
early  days. 

Dempsey's  liking  for  people  is  genuine— 
not  a  political  pose.  He  haa  a  gift  for  Instant 
friendship.  He  can  put  total  strangers  at 
ease  quickly  with  his  "How  are  ya?  Good  to 
see  ya"  greeting. 

He  Is  at  hla  best  winging  It  with  kids,  or 
In  casual  confrontations  with  the  surprised 
public  on  street  corners  and  eating  places. 

When  the  federal  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reached  Ita  landmark  decision 
last  year  that  the  merging  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  would  have 
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to  tnclud*  the  New  Haven  R&Uroad.  newa- 
men  and  top  state  officials  made  a  be*  »Tt^ 
for  the  govemor'a  office. 

WTTH   THX  BOTB 

Dempsey  had  the  same  news,  totx.  But 
where  waa  he  when  reporters  came  for  hte 
reaction?  Out  In  the  corridor  by  hla  oflks* 
talking  to  a  visiting  group  of  Cub  Scouts. 

"You  do  the  best  you  can,"  Demijsey  often 
half  muttent  to  himself.  A  motto  on  hla  desk 
may  be  the  inspiration  for  his  thought.  It 
reads: 

"Always  do  right.  This  will  gratify  some 
people  and  astonish  the  rest." — Mark  Twain. 


Titan  Unbound:  The  Soviet  Strategy  of 
Sea  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   KASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
timea  such  &a  these  when  storm-tossed 
waves  of  the  present  are  high  and  treach- 
erous, demanding  expert  navigation  to 
minimize  damage  to  the  ship  of  state,  we 
may  fall  to  hear  hurricane  warnings  In- 
dicating the  direction  from  which  a  far 
greater  danger  threatens.  With  the  prob- 
lemis  of  the  cities  keeping  us  busy  and 
tense  on  the  homefront,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  occupying  our  minds  and  emo- 
tions almost  to  the  exclusion  of  lesser 
so-called  wars  of  liberation  elsewhere, 
we  tend  to  forget  certain  of  the  causative 
undercurrents  of  historic  upheaval.  The 
gigantic  buildup  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
marine  which,  except  in  my  committee 
and  in  some  trade  journals,  has  had 
scant  publicity,  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  to  be  more  menacing  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  survival  of 
our  open  society  than  some  of  the  more 
pretentious  Soviet  missile  rattling  going 
on  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Raymond  Moley 
has  written  a  commentary  entitled  "Ti- 
tan Unbound,"  published  In  two  parts. 
July  24  and  August  7,  in  Newsweek  maga- 
zine on  tlie  Soviet  strategy  of  seapower. 
As  you  well  know',  Mr.  Speaker.  Pro- 
fessor Moley  is  no  Johnny-come-lately  or 
superficial  observer  in  the  field  of  world 
affairs.  He  organized  and  headed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  famous  brain  trust;  and 
he  was  the  President's  personal  envoy 
to  the  Economic  Conference  in  London 
In  1933.  He  was  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  government  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege, and  professor  of  public  law  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  He  is  the  author  of 
some  17  books,  including  the  recently 
published  "First  New  Deal."  His  percep- 
tive analysis  of  long-range  Russian  strat- 
egy as  a  monumental  challenge  to  the 
United  States  is  worthy  of  careful  pe- 
rusal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Professor  Moley's 
two,  short  but  scholarly,  columns  In  the 
Record  immediately  followtog  these  re- 
marks : 

Ttfan  Unbound — I 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
The  traditional  concept  of  Russia,  which 
still  lingers  In  the  minds  of  American  states- 


men, la  a  great  Inter-contlnental  land  man 
with  a  population  of  multiracial  strain. 
ainlater  and  inscrutable,  ever  crowding  upon 
Its  neighbors,  but  locked  In  by  ita  lack  ol 
warm-water  ezlta  to  the  world  outside  a 
titan,  Stirling  uneasily  within  and  suspicion 
of  Western  Influence.  It  waa  ao  when  Pet« 
the  Great  gingerly  surveyed  Western  warn 
But  through  two  centuries  unUl  the  revo- 
lution It  contented  itself  with  harrasslne 
Its  neighbors,  making  alliances  in  Europe  and 
breaking  them  when  its  rulers  chose 

When  attacked,  as  in  1813.  Russia  per- 
mitted such  aggressors  to  perish  in  its  vaat- 
nesses  and  cold.  And  even  In  our  century 
when  it  was  racked  by  internal  convulsions 
Western  eyes,  except  those  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive, looked  on  with  passive  indifference. 

Then,  when  the  cold  war  started  in  the 
late  1940"s,  we  and  our  Western  allies  came 
to  be  alarmed  by  Soviet  demonstrations  of 
Bcientiflc  progress  and  military  might.  We 
conceived  the  threat  to  be  directed  against 
Western  Eiirope,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  on  land  and  In  apace  and  through 
subversion  by  Communist  propaganda. 

Our  reaction  has  been  to  match  the 
Soviet's  military  potential  and  by  massive 
foreign  aid  to  anticipate  Soviet  Influence  in 
needy  countries. 

We  cannot  deny  the  danger  in  such  pro- 
jections of  power  and  Influence  nor  the  need 
for  countermeasuree. 

THE  STRATEGY  OT  SEAPOWER 

What  we  see  superficially  are  Soviet 
policies  to  exacerbate  centers  of  conflict  over 
the  world,  to  make  grand  gestures  In  space, 
to  rattle  mlsailes  and  to  polaon  world  opinion 
by  propaganda  glorifying  Russian  scientific 
progress  and  vilifying  the  West  as  Imperl&l 
and  colonial. 

But  beyond  those  diversionary  tactics  Is  a 
major  design  rooted  In  the  B:remlln's  com- 
prehension of  seapower,  a  key  to  breaking 
out  of  landlocked  Isolation.  Soviet  strategists 
have  been  literate  people.  They  have  read 
In  history  that  ever  since  Rome  overcame 
Carthage,  despite  Hannibal's  genius,  the 
nations  that  have  been  dominant  have  been 
powerfiU  on  the  sea,  commercially  and 
militarily.  Nothing  in  our  day  has  changed 
that. 

Seapower  la  a  nation's  ability  to  project 
Its  Identity  Into  the  seven  seas — Its  commer- 
cial potential  In  peace;  In  war,  its  fighting 
ships.  To  employ  to  its  advantage  its  capacity 
to  use  the  seas — a  navy,  merchant  ships, 
shipyards,  seaports,  a  fishing  industry  and 
marine  science  and  engineering. 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  Stalin  four- 
teen years  ago,  the  strategists  In  the  Kremllm 
decided  upon  seapower  as  a  national  policy. 
Once  made,  that  policy  became  binding  upon 
all  of  Stalin's  successors. 

In  creating  long-term  policy,  a  totalitarian 
police  state  Ixas  certain  advantages  over  free 
or,  if  you  will,  democratic  states.  For  It  bai 
continuity  In  ite  self-perpetuating  oligarchy 
undisturbed  by  popular  Influences.  Here, 
Presddents  and  Congresses  make  not  polldei 
but  expedients  as  political  tides  change. 

INTERNATIONAL   PURPOSES 

Since  oonunercial  Intercourse  is  the  basto 
of  seapower,  major  wars  must  be  avoided. 
At  first,  at  least,  the  building  of  a  navy  U 
designed  for  defense  and  the  possible  de- 
struction of  an  enemy's  commerce.  TTi* 
Kaiser,  who  sought  seapower,  made  the  mis- 
take of  biilldlng  a  navy  for  offense  agalnit 
the  British  Navy  and  failed  In  the  test. 

Soviet  strategy  haa  considered  that.  In 
addition  to  building  defeiislve  naval  force*, 
the  U.S.S.R.  haa  concentrated  on  accumu- 
lating a  vast  merchant  fleet  with  all  tlM 
auxiliary  facilities.  Soviet  programs  have 
been  models  oef  efficiency  and  determination, 
directed  to  political,  military,  economic  and 
scientific  ends. 

The  earlier  ships  were  built  for  purely 
domestic  needs.   But  now   ships  are  beinf 
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launched  for  a  complex  of  International  pur 
poses. 

V  G.  Bakayev,  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea  Trans- 
port, has  emphasized  the  economic  value  of 
the  program,  especially  to  acquire  for  the 
Soviet  n^o^e  and  more  foreign  currency.  But 
he  added  that  by  "participating  in  the  for- 
eign-trade shipments  between  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  the  Soviet  sailors  obn- 
trlbute  to  the  expansion  of  the  International 
ties  with  the  TJ.S.S.R."  The  role  played  in 
International  economic  relations  creates,  as 
another  Russian  put  it,  "a  new  alignment 
of  forces"  In  the  world. 

Russian  maritime  policy  is  well  designed  to 
achieve  supremacy  at  sea  in  relatively  few 
years.  In  another  piece  I  shall  supply  the 
details  of  this  new  phase  of  the  cold  war. 

Tttan  Unbound — U 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

In  a  piece  two  weeks  ago  I  noted  that  a 
major,  probably  the  major.  long-term  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  ls~to  stay  out  of  a  great 
war,  and,  by  developing  a  massive  sea  poten- 
tial, to  break  out  of  Its  tradlttonal  land- 
locked isolation.  That  policy,  created  even 
before  the  death  of  StaUn  fourteen  years 
ago.  has  been  binding  upon  all  Russian  lead- 
ers since.  Some  five-year  economic  plans  have 
fallen  short  But  naval  strength  and  sea- 
going commerce  have  even  outpaced  their 
original  objectives. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  was  Insignificant  When 
StaUn  died  In  1953  his  government's  500 
ships  aggregated  1.5  million  gross  registered 
tons.  Then  maritime  policy  accelerated  and 
In  five  years  an  80  per  cent  increase  was 
made.  That  brought  Russia  into  twelfth 
place  among  maritime  nations  A  seven- 
year  plan  began  in  1950.  and  the  fleet  ex- 
panded to  7,290,000  gross  tons,  with  1  437 
ships. 

The  economic  potential  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  measured  not  only  In  the  number  of 
units  and  total  tonnage  but  In  age.  A  tech- 
nological revolution  Is  a  swift  destroyer 
Here  the  Russians,  building  from  little  have 
a  great  competitive  advantage.  In  1964  48 
per  cent  of  their  dry-cargo  ships  and  63 'per 
cent  of  their  tankers  were  less  than  four 
years  old.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  total  were 
more  than  nineteen  years  old. 

AMERICA,    THE    OBSOLETE 

The   Soviet   design   to   penetrate   Into   all 

!Ct°'  l^^^^T^i^  ^''°'^  ^^  **>«  S'-eat  suit- 
ability Of  their  fleet.  They  have  technically 
advanced  ships  in  trade  with  the  Industilal- 
ized  West,  shallow-draft  vessels  necessary 
for  the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  for  the 
most  primitive  ports  of  small  or  underde- 
veloped countries,  supertankers  to  carry  out 
to  African  states  and  Asia  and  sophisticated 
vessels  for  paramilitary  support.  Her  trawl- 
ers are  everywhere,   as   are   survey   and   re- 

Tr^nn^rc^'^  ^^""^  "'^^  »  hundred  times 
8  month  Soviet  ships  have  been  furrowing 
toe  Suez  Canal.  The  Soviet  Minister  of  Sea 
Transport  has  said  that  ships  flying  the 
hammer  and  sickle  call  at  600  ports  In  91 
countries,  only  thirteen  of  whlchare  Corn- 
«mn  St  and  51  of  which  are  underdeveloped, 
ho,  lJ"*"y  shipyards  have  worked  long 
horn.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  also  patronized  thf 
shipyards  of  Finland,  Yugoslavia.  East  and 
HoTp^h^o'^'''  ■^''P'"*'  ^^'y-  Poland,  Sweden, 
S  hm  '^'"•P""'""''-^  ^'^  customer 
S^  S'Stri^ts^^^    ''"'   '"^"-'^-'^ 

^etnani.   decayed   relics   are  hauled   out 

f^  the  rusty  reserves.   They  break  down 

^are  towed  Into  port,  TheJshlps  a,^  the 

bZ?in  °"'"    "narltlme    sickness.    The 

m^^^H^'"^""'   "''"=*'   **^«  Maritime  Ad- 
ffllnlstratlon  describes  as   proceeding   "at  a 

Si^?iTl^''"  !>««'•■  i- 100  shl^beWnd 
"oeduie.  A  baker's  dozen  are  deUvered  an- 
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nually.  Last  year  109  of  the  reserve  fleet  were 
turned  Into  scrap.  There  la  a  great  tanker 
and  bulk  carrier  fleet  built  for  American 
owners  and  sailing  under  many  flaca.  and 
some  serve  In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  their 
contribution  to  American  employment  U 
mainly  a  bonanza  to  admiralty  lawyers. 

MONUMENTAL  CHALLENCB 

The  Maritime  Administration's  figures  on 
deliveries  of  new  merchant  ships  are  most 
significant.  The  U.S.S.R.  added  100  new  ves- 
sels in  1966  and  in  addition  received  55  trans- 
fers from  satellite  countries.  The  U5  A 
added  thirteen.  Robert  L.  Nichols,  in  "A 
Survey  of  Russian  Shipping,"  derived  from 
Russian  sources,  notes  that  in  a  single  year 
the  Russians  added  more  new  ships  than  the 
U.S.A.  built  in  five  years.  Only  386  ships  have 
been  built  for  the  U.S.  flag  since  1947  But 
even  more  important  so  far  as  the  future  is 
concerned  Is  the  fact  that  as  of  May  1966  the 
Soviet  had  581  ships  under  construction  or 
on  order. 

"Janes  Hghtlng  Ships,  1966-1967"  makes 
particular  reference  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
2.000  merchant  ships  aggregating  9.5  mmion 
g-06S  tons  as  an  adjunct  of  naval  strength. 
Her  naval  forces  are  now  deployed  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  Her  merchant  fleet  Is  "twice 
as  big  numerically  and  four  times  the  size 
in  capacity  aa  It  was  only  a  decade  ago  and 
is  now  the  sixth  largest  In  the  world 
the  time  has  now  come  when  (Russial  oan 
exploit  the  oceans  to  the  full." 

The  U.S.S.R.  seeks  not  only  monetary  re- 
turns but  the  multiplication  of  Influence 
everywhere.  Landlocked  Isolation  la  gone 
forever  Seapower  Is  a  reality  and,  to  Amer- 
icans, a  monumental  challenge. 
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connection  system  that  will  enable  na- 
tional distribution  to  local  stations. 

This  legislation  is  needed.  It  has  pub- 
Uc support.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  major 
commercial  netwoits.  I  ur^e  my  col- 
leagues to  give  It  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


Doesn't  Anybody   Need   Me? 


Public  Broadcasting  Act:  A  Choice  for  the 
PabUc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF  n.Ln»oi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  television  viewer  elects  to  watch  a 
baseball  game  on  a  commercial  channel 
or  listen  to  a  Russian  language  expert  on 
a  noncommercial  channel  is  a  personal 
choice.  But  every  viewer  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  choice. 

One  in  every  three  Americans  lives 
outside  the  range  of  a  noncommercial  or 
educational  TV  station.  Hampered  by 
personnel  and  equipment  shortages  few 
educational  stations  can  offer  the  variety 
of  creative  programing  they  would  like 
For  these  reasons  I  suport  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  about  to  come  before 
the  House. 

The  bill  provides  Federal  grants  to 
help  educational  TV  stations  build  or 
enlarge  their  broadcast  capability.  This 
program,  first  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1962,  has  been  responsible  for 
new  stations  or  stronger  stations  in 
many  communities.  The  bill  expands  the 
program  slightly  and  includes,  for  the 
nrst  time,  equipment  grants  to  educa- 
tional radio. 

To  help  local  educational  TV  and 
radio  stations  offer  a  greater  variety  of 
cultural  and  pubUc  affairs  programs  the 
bill  provides  support  for  additional  staff 
and  program  production,  for  a  national 
broadcasting  library  and  for  an  inter- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  August  24.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  often 
said  that  there  now  exists  a  gap  of  un- 
derstanding and  trust  between  the 
younger  and  the  older  generation  My 
district  Includes  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Berkeley,  where  one  student 
corned  the  famous  phrase.  "You  can't 
trust  anybody  over  30."  This,  of  course 
Is  nonsense.  It  would  be  likewise  as 
foolish  for  us  to  say  that  anyone  under 
30  is  not  worthy  of  trust  But  many  of 
the  younger  generaUon  seem  to  put  faith 
in  these  words. 

I  have  always  felt  It  very  Important 
to  talk  wuth  younger  people,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  listening  to  their  Ideas  and 
learning  from  them,  as  weU  as  being 
heard  myself.  Though  we  might  disagree 
the  imperative  factor  is  that  both  listen 
and  understand  the  other, 

-niis  is  complicated  by  a  world  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  that  often  the  very  lan- 
guage we  use  to  communicate  t)etween 
generations  becomes  meaningless  or 
takes  on  opposite  meanings,  but  one  gen- 
eration must  be  able  to  understand  the 
other  in  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  pre- 
vious trials  and  errors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gap  between  genera- 
tions has  been  well  expressed  In  a  recent 
Advance-Star  article  by  Dr.  Le<Mi  Les- 
smger.  I  call  this  article  to  the  attenUon 
of  my  colleagues  and  Include  It  In  the 
Record.  Personally.  I  agree  with  the 
final  conclusions  that  Dr.  Lesslrurer 
draws: 

[Prom  the  Advance-Star  (Burllngame)    Aug 
13,  1967) 
Doesn't  Antbodt  Nekb  Mk.» 
f  What's  behind   the  apparenUy   widening 
gap    between    teenagers    and    their   parents? 
Dr   Leon  Lesslnger.  who  came  to  San  Mateo 
Union   High    School   District  as  its   superin- 
tendent   three    years    ago.   spared    no    adult 
feelings  when  he  tackled  the  subject  recenUy 
Following  is  the  bulk  of  his  lecture  dellver«l 
from  the  pulpit  of  United  Church  of  Christ. 
San    Mateo,    where    he    appeared    aa    guert 
speaker.— The  Editor). 

(By  Dr.  Leon  Lessinger) 
■■Dad."  a  teen-ager  writes,  "how  come  ma 
and  you  are  always  on  the  outs?  Is  it  some- 
thing I  do  or  something  I  am?  Doesnt  anv- 
one  need  me?'  ' 

Right  now.  Dad  isn't  anawerlng  very 
clearly,  although  he's  aware  of  sowing 
wall  between  himself  and  hla  youngsteri 
•There  is  a  generation  gap,  a  growlnTsense 
of  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  youth  and  their  elders. 

Today's  youth  are  something  rather  new 
to  the  nation.  Ever  since  the  second  world 
war— and  certainly  during  the  last  decade- 
schools  have  been  sti-uggllng  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  different   types   of   students   than 
they  had  seen  before. 

Nor  should  this  seem  particularly  stf&nge. 
The  present  students  have  grown  up  in  a 
unique  time  and  in  singularly  affluent  ctr- 
ciunstances.  They  have  known  only  mate- 
rial proeperlty  and  do  not  remember  prohibi- 
tion, the  stock  market  crash,  the  depression, 
the  COC,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt at  even  Jlnuny  DooUttle. 

Their  war  is  Vietnam;  their  world  is 
clouded  by  nuclear  proliferation,  an  ill- 
deflned  Cold  War,  amazing  technological  ad- 
vances, urban  decay,  rioting  youth  and  a 
hombardment  of  sights  and  sounds  via  read- 
ily available  oammunlcatlons  media  which 
staggers  belief. 

Moreover,  the  present  students  have  been 
raised  differently.  By  comparison  with  the 
p>ast,  their  parents  have  been  permissive: 
their  families  have  been  on  the  move,  and 
nvany  (children)  ocxne  from  broken  families. 
Their  relationships  with  their  parents  and 
their  peers  bear  the  impact  of  psychology 
and  psychiatry. 

They  have  been  influenced  by  the  increased 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  increased  freedom  from  taboos  and 
restraints  of  the  pn-ess,  the  moviee  and  tele- 
vision. They  have  been  encouraged  and  per- 
mitted to  form  their  own  sub-cultures,  and 
the  resultant  gap  between  these  sub-cultures 
and  The  Culture  has  grown  ever  larger. 

The  most  striking  result  of  this  phenom-- 
ena  has  been  the  rejection  of  many  youth  of 
the  values,  experience  and  advice  of  adults — 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  youth  by 
adults  who  have  grown  unable  and  unwilling 
to  establish  a  meaningful  dialogue  with 
them. 

As  one  college  freshman  wrote  recently, 
"our  morals,  ot  lack  of  morals,  show  our  In- 
creasing oonvicUon  that  there  is  nothing 
absolute  or  dependable  in  this  world,  that 
nothing  is  real  and  no  purpose  is  valid  unless 
we  make  it  so  and  believe  in  it.  There  is  no 
God,  or  if  there  is,  the  code  that  people  at- 
tribute to  him  Is  only  an  invention  of  man. 
There  Is  no  country  in  itself  worthy  of  pa- 
triotism, unless  its  ideals  ooinclde  with  what 
we  personally  feel  is  Just." 

Many  of  our  youth  are  turning  inward — 
Inward  to  that  "inner  reality."  Many  youth 
talk  about  "turning  on"  "and  tuning  out," 
about  exploring  that  far-out  frontier  of 
inner  space. 

Even  the  place  of  youth  in  our  modern 
society  is  undefined.  The  transition  from 
youth  to  adulthood  is  unclear.  Up  to  the 
modern  period,  every  society  has  had  Its 
rites  of  passage — its  ceremonies  and  rituals 
through  which  youth  must  go  in  order  to 
become  adults. 

We  don't  know  (now)  when  to  end  child- 
hood and  beo(xne  adults,  and  this  has  had 
grave  coiisequences  for  us  as  a  society. 

Instead  we  have  a  "no-man's  land"  of 
quasl-children  and  semi-adults.  Ttaoee  who 
dwell  in  this  land  have  the  names  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar:  subteens,  teens,  adoles- 
cents, teeny-boppers  and  hippies.  And  there 
are  many  more. 

Everywhere  the  word  Is  change!  Change 
in  business,  in  clothes,  in  morals,  in  science. 
in  religion  and  in  education.  The  change  is 
abrasive,  anxiety-arousing,  relentless  and 
persuasive. 

With  this  change  there  is  an  undermining 
of  authority.  Established  authorities  are 
losing  their  persuasiveness  and  perbap>8  even 
their  relevance.  The  questioning  of  authority 
is  widespread  with  attacks  on  the  "estab- 
lishment" and  the  frequent  question,  "Can 
we  triist  anybody  over  30?'' 

In  a  changing  society,  identity  is  no  longer 
conferred:  it  must  be  discovered  <x  created. 
The  question  "Who  am  I?"  is  cwistantly 
asked.  Ilie  youth  subculture,  which  once 
sought  to  submerge  its  identity  in  a-  eager- 
ness to  become  adult,  now  asserts  Ita  identity 
In  protest  against  adult  culture. 

Against   the  onslaught  of   change,   many 


leaders  and  writers  are  counselling  a  doctrine 
which  calls  for  the  abandoning  of  o\ir 
heritage  and  our  traditions.  I  find  that  little 
thought  is  ever  given  by  these  "prophets" 
to  the  consequences  of  such  advice. 

To  me,  this  theme  is  the  essence  of  irre- 
sponsibility. Rather  than  abandon  much  of 
our  culture,  our  Judgments  and  our  civiliza- 
tion in  seeking  new  paths,  we  need  to  redis- 
cover ttils  culture  and  civilization.  We  need  a 
massive  quest  for  a  serviceable  past.  We  need 
to  turn  outward  with  renewed  sensitivity  and 
energy,  not  turn  away  into  a  philosophy  of 
escape. 

The  most  significant  action  we  can  take  is 
to  provide  sn  opportunity  for  every  boy  and 
gfirl  to  do  honest  work  through  valued  serv- 
ice. Much  of  the  present  behavior  of  youth 
and  adults  can  be  truthfully  described  as  ir- 
responsible. A  great  deal  of  the  cause  of  this 
irresponsibility  stems  from  the  failure  of 
adult  society  to  demand,  to  use  and  to  value 
the  honest  labor  and  service  of  our  youth. 

We  have  eradicated  the  burden  of  child 
labor,  but  we  have  removed  youth  too  far 
from  the  strengthening  fires  of  work  and 
service  alongside  adults  who  need  youth  to 
rediscover  the  usable  ptist  and  share  the 
necesssary  energy  to  face  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. 

The  experience  of  work  and  service  re- 
quires Involvement.  Those  who  require,  or- 
ganize or  sM-ve  in  such  a  program  are  advised 
to  be  responsible  adults.  Our  youth  need 
models — living  standards  to  emulate.  Many 
of  oiir  youth  have  rarely  talked  with  or  been 
around  a  responsible  adult. 

Every  boy  and  girl  living  in  our  free  dy- 
namic society  must  be  given  opportunities  to 
pioneer,  to  contribute  a  fair  share  to  the 
building  and  developing  of  our  land  while  he 
Is  young.  The  counsel  of  delay,  of  the  pot  at 
the  end  of  the  formal-education,  degree- 
strewn  rainbow,  will  not  do. 

So  many  of  our  youth  are  bored,  restless, 
wellfed.  and  eager  to  "do  something."  We 
have  no  place  for  them  In  our  towns  and 
cities.  Even  the  drive-ins  are  becoming  off- 
limits,  and  the  police  are  getting  very  adept 
at  stopping  drag  races. 

Shall  the  sole  alternative  for  "kicks"  be  the 
exploration  of  the  inner  frontier? 

Those  who  would  set  up  opportunities  for 
youth  to  serve  would  be  well  advised  to  study 
the  Outward  Bound  program.  At  a  time  when 
there  Is  so  much  attention  given  to  the  psy- 
chedelic set,  the  hippies,  and  the  fake  excite- 
ment of  the  Halloween  fringes  of  our  society, 
it  would  be  a  veritable  breath  of  fresh  air 
to  watch  a  group  of  real  adventurers  on  a 
different  sort  of  "trip"  that  requires,  de- 
mands and  rewards  discipline,  skill  and  cour- 
age. 

I  believe  the  following  statements  about 
youth  are  true.  If  this  Is  so,  it  suggests  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  way  we  are  now  using 
and  training  youth  In  our  society. 

1.  Youth  can  be  trusted. 

2.  Youth  want  to  know  the  world  that 
surrounds  them. 

3.  Knowing  the  world  and  Its  human 
agents  (adults)  Is  good  for  youth. 

4.  Working  with  responsible  adults  in  a 
serving,  participating  relationship  leads  to 
growth  and  responsible  behavior  for  youth. 

5.  Youth  enjoys  good  teamwork,  friendship 
and  a  place  to  belong. 

6.  Youth  is  tough  and  able  to  "take  It." 

7.  Youth  wants  to  feel  important,  to  be 
needed  and  to  be  useful. 

8.  Youth  does  not  now  feel  important, 
needed  or  useful. 

9.  Youth  would  rather  work  than  be  idle. 

10.  Youth  prefers  meaningful,  socially 
valued  work  to  meaningless,  make-work. 

11.  Youth  likes  to  be  publicly  appreciated. 

12.  Youth  prefers  active  responsibility  to 
passive  dependency  most  of  the  time. 

13.  Youth  would  rather  be  interested  than 
bored. 

14.  Youth  needs  adventure. 

"Dctd,"  a  teen-ager  writes,  "how  come  me 
and  you  are  always  on  the  outs?  Is  it  some- 
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thing  I  do  or  something  I  am?  Doesn't  any. 
one  need  me?" 

Dad  better  have  an  answer  soon.  We  ne«d 
the  yoimg  people  badly.  There  isn't  any  alter- 
native. 


Pitttbnrgh  Show*  Way  in  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  riots  in  many  of  our  cities 
this  summer,  there  have  been  charges 
that  Federal  war  on  poverty  funds  have 
been  used  to  foment  unrest  in  the  slums. 
I  do  not  believe  these  charges,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  war  on 
poverty  will  not  succeed  imtil  the  poor 
everywhere  are  given  opportunities  to  ar- 
ticulate their  needs  and  do  something 
about  them. 

In  my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
the  war  on  poverty  has  repeatedly  been 
described  as  a  "model  for  the  Nation. ' 
the  basic  aims  of  the  commimity  action 
program  are  to  first,  encourage  the  city's 
poor  to  voice  their  grievances;  and.  sec- 
ond, provide  them  with  the  means  to 
translate  protest  into  constructive  action. 

In  a  column  released  on  Wednesday, 
August  23,  1967,  columnist  Charles  Bart- 
lett  accurately  and  perceptively  analyzed 
the  purposes  of  Pittsburgh's  community 
action  program  and  concluded: 

Agitation  for  social  change  is  unquestion- 
ably being  stirred  in  Pittsburgh  with  federal 
money.  The  agitation  supplies  the  people  In 
the  slums  with  what  every  human  being  re- 
qxiires,  a  chance  to  be  hopeful  about  the 
future.  If  this  be  treason,  Congress  can  make 
the  most  of  It. 

I  urge  my  ooUeagues,  particularly  those 
who  feel  that  Federal  funds  are  being 
used  to  foment  unrest  in  our  urban  slums. 
to  read  Bartlett's  sensitive  summary  of 
Pittsburgh's  antipoverty  efforts.  The 
column  follows: 

News  Focus 
(By  Oharles  Bartlett ) 

PiTTSBtTRCH,  Pa. — The  lively  pace  of  the 
attack  on  poverty  in  this  city  is  a  persuasive 
answer  to  complaints  in  Congress  that  fed- 
eral money  is  being  sp>ent  to  stimulate  mlll- 
1>ancy  in  the  alums. 

The  crucial  aim  of  Pittsburgh's  highly  suc- 
cessfvil  community  action  program  Is  to  en- 
courage the  slum  poor  to  make  their  oojn- 
plalnts  audible.  Federal  money  is  used  to 
channel  the  aggressiveness  of  the  black  mili- 
tants into  constructive,  effective  protests  that 
stop  short  of  violence. 

Thus  the  Mayc«''s  Committee  on  Human 
Resources  furnishes  exp>ert6  who  guide  and 
advise  protests  that  lead  in  some  cases  to 
marches  on  City  Hall.  Neighborhood  branches 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  give  summer  em- 
ployment to  yotuig  black  power  advocat«e 
with  poUce  records  and  encourage  them  to 
march  at  the  bead  of  protest  parades. 

This  is  not  $,  restful  way  to  wage  the  war 
against  poverty.  Thus  encouraged,  the  spirit 
of  protest  runs  high  and  Mayx>r  Joseph  Barr 
has  to  move  fast  to  stay  ahead  of  it.  Militanti 
employed  for  the  summer  with  OEO  fundJ 
talked  of  burning  down  the  city's  slums  dur- 
ing one  recent  visit  to  his  office.  He  has  even 
been  faced  with  a  new  political  challenge 
aganlst  the  Democratic  city  organization. 
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If  Plttsbtirgh  shoiUd  erupt  into  riota,  the 
men  who  run  its  poYerty  programs  will  hav« 
much  to  explain  to  critics  like  Sea.  Jo4m 
jloClellan  (D.-Ai*.)  who  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  militants  should  pctrtake  at 
the  fruits  o*  the  anti-poverty  war  chest. 

But  the  crucial  task,  as  David  HlU,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mayor's  Committee.  se«e  it,  is  to 
focus  public  attention  on  sltun  complaints 
■o  that  the  whole  dty  will  be  aroused  by 
them.  By  giving  support  and  direction  and 
hope  to  the  militants,  Pittsburgh  Intends  to 
avoid  paying  the  price  of  their  frustrations. 
So  far  it  has  worked. 

Hill,  hlmseU  a  Negro  who  emerged  from  the 
slums,  plays  a  uniquely  free  hand  because 
th«  Mayor's  Committee  Is  dominated  by  12 
board  members  who  vote  as  representatives 
at  the  poor.  The  Mayor  is  a  member  but  he 
is  frequently  out-voted. 

However  there  Is  one  thing  Hill  knows  he 
cannot  do  and  that  is  to  act  as  a  restraint 
tipjn  the  slum  protests.  Attempts  in  this  di- 
lution will  cause  the  poor  to  dismiss  him  as 
another  "necktie  nigger"  and  the  Committee 
as  a  part  of  "whltey's"  establishment.  He 
and  his  staff  can  guide  and  sharpen  the  pro- 
testa  but  they  can't  tell  the  poor  to  stop 
pushing.  ^^ 

In  hhing  militants.  Hill  considers  a  reason- 
able risk  to  be  a  man  with  some  sense  of  val- 
ues and  an  undprstandlng  of  the  larger  prob- 
lems. He  does  not  harbor  any  illusions  that 
he  is  buying  their  loyalty  or  changing  their 
point  of  view.  He  is  merely  offering  Jobs  and 
s  legitimate  challenge  for  their  grievances 

A  major  gamble'  by  the  North  side  branch 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  has  paid  off  this 
summer.  Hiring  150  youngsters  with  highly 
dubious  backgrounds,  the  directors  found 
that  those  with  the  longest  police  records 
and  most  aggressive  attitudes  have  tended  In 
the  clutch  to  show  the  most  leadership  and 
responsibility. 

A  group  of  these  "trouble-makers"  led  an 
sdament  demonstration  against  the  City 
Health  Department  in  July.  Many  including 
the  Mayor  were  apprehensive  that  It  would 
explode  into  serious  trouble.  But  the  kids 
walked  20  blocks  on  a  hot  day  without  even 
a  surly  outcry. 

A  more  significant  Instance  of  backing 
mUitant  protest  with  community  action 
funds  has  been  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Mayor's  Committee  to  a  crusade  against 
slum  housing  that  is  widely  known  in  Pitts- 
burgh as  CASH. 

This  Is  a  "war"  on  slum  lords  and  the 
scavlty  by  CASH.  Including  preparations  for 
a  dty-wlde  rent  strike,  have  wrung  Impres- 
sive concessions  from  the  Board  of  Realtors 
and  confronted  the  Pittsburgh  public  with 
vne  issue  of  slum  housing. 

The  Mayor's  Committee  allocates  funds  to 
pay  the  staff  which  guides  CASH  It  is  ac- 
tually run  by  the  slum  residents  themselves 
anathey  have  inspired  some  of  Pittsburgh's 

♦^f^w^lf F™^°  *°  ^-""^^  aggressive  roles  in 
their  behalf. 

Agitation  for  social  change  is  unquestion- 
ably being  stirred  In  Pittsburgh  with  federal 
money.  The  agitation  supplies  the  people  In 
the  slums  with  what  every  human  being  re- 
quires a  chance  to  be  hopeful  about  the  fu- 

thTm^t^of  U*'^  *'"^''^°"'  ^""^'■^^^  '^^  "^« 
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Insert  in  the  Rioord  the  following  article, 
"Hamelln  city  Ends  Menace,"  which  ap- 
peared In  th«e  Washington  DaUy  News 
of  August  1,  1967.  I  believe  It  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Tajcino   the  Kinx   Cot   ow  Rats:    Hamixht 
Cmr  Ends  Menace 
(By  l>an  Thomasson) 
If  rats  cause  riots.  Detroit  should  have  been 
as  serene  as  Hamelln  after  the  Pied  Piper 
marched  through. 

The  Motor  City  had  a  $1.8  million  rat  ex- 
termmation  project  that  has  been  heralded 
as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

President  Johnson  has  implied  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  pass  his  $20  million  anU-rat 
measure  last  week  cotUd  be  partially  to  blame 
for  the  wave  of  clvU  unrest  that  has  hit  the 
country. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
nuttee,  however,  in  its  report  on  the  Adminis- 
tration rat-control  blU  cited  Detroit's  suc- 
cess with  rats  and  said: 

"The  proposed  bill  could,  with  adequate 
local  support,  lead  to  comparable  benefits 
throughout  our  nation." 

Detroit,  the  Committee  report  said. 
laimched  a  "starve  out,  clean  out,  build  out, 
kUl  out"  of  rats  which  had: 

Drastically  reduced  the  incidence  of  rat 
bites.  (Only  17  cases  reported  in  1965). 

Practically  eliminated  the  incidence  of  rat- 
transmitted  disease  such  as  Weil's  disease 
(There  were  no  cases  in  1966.) 

Cut  sharply  the  number  of  buildings  in- 
fested with  rats. 

"Other  benefits  due  to  the  reduction  of  the 
DeUoit  rat  population  Include  a  direct  sav- 
ings of  minions  of  dollars  of  damage  to 
biaidlngs,  goods  and  other  merchandise,"  the 
Committee  said. 

In  addition  to  its  model  rat  program,  De- 
troit also  has  been  praised  by  Congress  for 
its  outstanding  anti-poverty  program,  which 
also  apparently  failed  to  stave  off  one  of  the 
worst  riots  in  the  nation's  hUtory. 


Taking  the  Kink  Ont  of  Rats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3.  1967 

bi^^y^^PFJ^V"^  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lf«^,t  of  the  highly  controversial  sub- 
JOCT  Of  riots  and  rat  control,  I  wish  to 


The  United  States  and  Commnnist  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICXTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  further  develop 
Chinese  language  and  culture  programs 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  at  both 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level 
to  initiate  the  study  of  Chinese  at  the 
secondary  school  level,  and  to  Increase 
the  number  and  efifectiveness  of  Chinese 
language  and  area  centers  in  this 
country. 

Historically,  China  has  always  been  of 
great  potential  if  not  real  importance 
Its  vast  size,  burgeoning  population,  and 
untapped  resources,  coupled  with  a 
propen.slty  to  retain  the  characteristics 
of  a  medieval  state  have  Justly  earned 
China  the  title  of  the  "sleeping  giant " 
However,  the  giant  is  no  longer  sleeping 
but  Is  a  force  in  being  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  which  can  no  longer  be 
Ignored.  This  fact  has  been  dramatically 
punctuated  by  the  awareness  that  Com- 
munist China  la  not  only  building  a  nu- 
clear bomb  stockpUe,  but  Is  also  weU  on 
Its  way  to  completing  a  workable  missile 
system  for  delivering  these  bombs  The 
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time  is  long  overdue  for  facing  realis- 
tically the  enormous  significance  of 
China  as  a  major  factor  in  world  politics 
The  emergence  of  Mainland  China  as 
a  nuclear  power  and  primary  force  in  in- 
ternational affairs  offers  the  United 
States,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
nation,  a  range  of  complex  problems 
which  Will  grow  in  magnitude  over  the 
coming  years.  However,  these  complexi- 
ties can  be  reduced  to  their  simplest 
terms  in  the  rather  obvious  proposition 
that  armed  conflict,  especiaUy  a  nuclear 
exchange  offers  the  least  satisfactory 
solution  to  any  conflicts  of  national  in- 
terest, Correlatively.  more  satisfactory 
and  stable  alternatives  must  be  sought 
and  implemented,  yet  no  one  can  predict 
at  this  moment  with  certainty  what  form 
these  alternatives  wUl  take. 

Certainly  in  the  coming  years  the 
United  States  must  reexamine  in  depth 
the  questions  of  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Mainland  China,  and  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations.  Closely  bound  to 
these  problems  are  the  possibilities  of 
establishing  trade  relations,  the  develop- 
ment of  tourism,  cultural  exchange,  and 
in  fact  the  whole  spectrum  of  normal 
international  relationships  which,  hope- 
fully, wiU  provide  for  the  lessening  of 
tensions  and  the  peaceful  solutions  to  the 
differences  between  the  two  nations 

The  examination  of  these  problems, 
and  the.possible  eventual  develoimient  of 
social,  political,  and  economic  relation- 
ships can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
efforts  of  an  informed  citizenry,  and 
specialists  trained  in  the  language,  cul- 
ture, history,  and  other  academic  disci- 
plines of  the  Chinese  people.  This  will 
not  automatically  guarantee  satisfactory 
soluUons  to  the  many  problems  which  we 
wall  face  in  our  relationships  with  the 
Chinese  in  the  future.  However.  In  the 
absence  of  developing  such  understand- 
ing and  expertise,  it  Is  hard  to  imagine 
how  we  can  establish  and  Implement 
those  policy  decisions  which  are  in  the 
best  national  interest. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
Interpreting  and  understanding  the  be- 
havior of  another  ethnic  group  is  through 
the  comprehension  of  its  language.  This 
is  true  for  cultures  with  common  roots 
such  as  those  of  the  Western  Worid  but 
It  is  even  more  meaningful  for  cultures 
which  do  not  spring  f  rcwn  the  same  origin 
In  the  case  of  Chinese  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  language  provides  an  Insight 
into  the  whole  Chinese  mentality  for  in 
many  ways  that  language  mirrors  Chi- 
nese thought. 

This  was  brilliantly  lUustrated  In  a 
recent  article  by  a  British  journalist. 
Dennis  Bloodworth,  WTiting  In  the  New 
York  Times.  He  points  out  that  the 
Chinese  language  deals  in  concrete 
forms,  which  prevent  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  abstract  concepts.  The  ideograms 
are  absorbed  passively  and  spontaneous- 
ly by  the  eye,  as  opposed  to  Western 
script  where  the  reader  is  drawTi  along 
by  a  closely  reasoned  logical  argument. 
The  Chinese  language  Is  thus  considered 
as  not  a  language  of  ideas  or  of  rational 
debate. 

One  of  the  problems  Bloodworth  sees 
with  Chinese  is  not  so  much  Its  lack 
of  preciseness.  but  its  ambiguity.  It  Is 
almost    completely   lacking    the   plural 
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fonn.  an  active  or  passive  voice,  a  defi- 
nite article,  or  grammar  as  understood 
in  English. 

Even  thougli  ambiguous,  written  Chi- 
nese has  the  tremendous  advantage  that 
it  can  be  read  and  understood  by  people 
who  pronounce  the  names  of  the  symbols 
entirely  differently.  Vietnamese  was  writ- 
ten with  Chinese  characters  for  centuries, 
the  Japanese  still  use  about  2.000  basic 
Chinese  characters,  and  the  Koreans 
some  1,200,  even  though  when  spoken 
neither  of  these  languages  resembles 
Chinese.  All  of  the  characters  are  recog- 
nizable throughout  China,  even  though 
one  dialect  may  be  totally  unintelligible 
to  someone  from  another  part  of  the 
country. 

Bloodworth  describes  the  Chinese 
mind  as: 

Stereotyped  as  Chinese  decor,  clad  as  it  Is 
In  stiff  cliches  of  prejudice  and  tradition. 
The  neat  pun,  the  symbol,  the  apt  classical 
quotation  are  all  part  of  a  mental  system 
of  push-butt<Mi  tuning  that  tempts  a  Chi- 
nese to  avoid  bothering  with  the  finer  ad- 
justments of  original  thought.  His  language 
delights  him  with  lt«  economy  of  Idiom,  and 
he  would  rather  be  concisely  ambiguous  than 
long-wlndedly  lucid. 

He  states  that: 

Too  often  the  responses  of  the  Chinese  are 
narrow  and  meclianlcal.  For  centuries  they 
learned  the  classics  by  rote,  repeated  Improv- 
ing slogans  parrot-fashion,  memorized  words 
rather  than  remembered  their  wisdom.  More 
recently.  Red  Guards  expressed  their  revo- 
lutionary Communist  zeal  by  scribbling  and 
shouting  endlessly  the  same  fag-end  phrase? 
(ram  the  "Thought  of  Mao  Tse-Tung"  and 
showed  their  atavistic  obsession  with  sym- 
bolism by  smothering  their  cities  in  red  flags 
and  red  tags,  by  demanding  that  the  red 
lights  on  tralBc  signals  signify  "go"  and  not 
"stop,"  and  even  by  discussing  how  to  re- 
arrange the  world  so  that  East  would  always 
be  to  the  left. 

The  British  journalist  concludes  by 
saying  that: 

The  Chinese  confuse  by  seeming  to  clarify, 
for  the  more  we  try  to  tidy  nature  up,  the 
more  we  obscure  it.  They  are,  in  their  neat 
suburban  fashion,  the  enemies  of  tne  windy 
and  shapeless  open  spaces  of  free  Inquiry 
In  which  alone  truths  can  sometimes  be 
found.  If  not  truth  Itself. 

Before  World  War  n,  the  study  of 
Cliinese  history,  culture,  and  politics  was 
Initiated  In  the  United  States  at  a  few 
leading  universities  and  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  organizations  such  as  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 
The  impact  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  fo- 
cused sudden  attention  In  the  United 
States  on  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  coimtrles  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  was 
a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  realization 
of  the  need  for  knowledge  of  that  area. 
The  Army  siseclallzed  training  programs 
set  up  at  a  number  of  universities  and 
the  special  training  schools  for  several 
branches  of  the  military  produced  a 
group  of  young  Americans  who  possessed 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  other  Asian  languages.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  ciurent  scholarship 
and  Government  expertise  in  this  field 
Is  the  result  of  this  accelerated  wartime 
education. 

Since  World  War  n,  Asian  studies 
have  been  maintained  through  founda- 
tion support  and,  most  of  all,  through 
Government  grants  given  under  the  Na- 
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tional  Defense  Education  Act  for  centers 
of  Par  Eastern  studies,  student  fellow- 
ships, and  the  like.  However,  there  are 
still  only  some  80  colleges  in  the  country 
that  have  a  Chinese  program  of  any  sort. 
The  development  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage and  area  approach  has,  unfortu- 
nately, not  found  imiversal  acceptance 
in  an  academic  system  which  does  not 
always  appreciate  the  interrelations  of 
various  disciplines.  We  are  training  spe- 
cialists for  immediate  needs,  but  our 
broader  understanding  of  the  cultural  di- 
versity of  human  history  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized.  It  is  vital  that  we  look  on 
our  own  tradition,  not  only  from  within 
but  also  from  without,  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  human  development  through 
a  multicultural  approach.  The  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  the  political  tasks  which 
fall  upon  the  United  States  in  its  New 
World  role  demand  a  widening  of  our  ed- 
ucational horizons  that  has  to  effect  the 
education  in  middle  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  specialists.  Some  of 
the  problems  rest  with  the  educators 
themselves,  who,  in  many  cases,  still  in- 
sist that  Western  civilization  should  be 
a  predominant  if  not  the  sole  factor  in 
imdergraduate  education  and  who  are 
opposed  to  programs  on  non-Western 
cultures. 

The  need  for  trained  specialists  and  the 
support  given  to  specialized  training  has 
enabled  a  very  small  nimiber  of  institu- 
tions to  move  ahead.  Portimately,  there 
has  been  the  student  Interest  Itself  that 
has  pushed  the  development  In  some 
cases  over  the  reluctance  of  professional 
educators.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
some  west  coast  Institutions,  it  has  been 
the  continuing  students  interest  which 
has  maintained  the  initiative,  but  the  ob- 
stacles are  still  significant.  A  large  pro- 
gram of  financial  support  that  reaches 
beyond  the  few  bigger  name  imlversities 
in  the  field  will  have  a  crucial  impact  on 
broadening  our  educational  philosophy 
and  will  give  the  young  Americans  of 
today  a  further  imderstanding  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  many  of 
these  shortcomings  through  the  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  In  spite  of  the  increased  pres- 
sure and  complexities  of  international 
events  and  the  Increased  awareness  of 
the  roles  of  the  universities  and  colleges, 
there  still  exists  a  deficiency  in  numbers 
and  competence  in  U.S.  personnel,  al- 
though additional  resources  are  avail- 
able. There  must  be  an  enlargement  in 
the  number  of  persons  with  Chinese 
language  and  area  competence.  To  ac- 
complish this  graduate  level,  fellowship 
programs  need  to  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded. There  is  also  the  need  for 
more  postdoctoral  fellowship  opportuni- 
ties, and  for  more  Imaginative  ap- 
proaches to  the  training  of  able  and 
committed  undergraduates. 

Second.  Continued  and  expanded  sup- 
port of  individual  and  group  research 
projects  by  the  Government  is  essential 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  all  kinds  of 
demands  for  new  knowledge.  This  re- 
search should  not  be  confined  to  pro- 
jects geared  only  to  problem  solving  or 
to  increasing  knowledge  of  contemporary 
society.  There  is  valid  reason  for  sui>- 
porting    long-range    basic    research   of 


specific  topics,  for  it  is  In  this  area  tliat 
the  most  significant  intellectual  break- 
throughs  in  our  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  mentality  and  culture  will 
come. 

Third.   Continuing   support   must  be 
given    to    existing    Chinese    graduate 
language  and  area  programs  until  they 
have  become  accepted  as  a  permanent 
and  normal  part  of  a  imiversitys  total 
educational   program.   The    universities 
must  also  do  their  part  by  matching  the 
efforts  of  the  Government,  and  showing 
greater  evidence  of  their  commitment. 
There  has  been  some  tendency  on  the 
part  of  foundations  and  those  adminis- 
tering NDEA  legislation  to  award  fel- 
lowship grants  to  the  select  few  large 
centers  that  are  already  well  endowed 
With  the  bigger  centers  getting  bigger 
the  discrepancy  grows  and  a  situation 
exists  where  the  alienation  of  the  special- 
ists from  the  broader  educational  de- 
velopment creates  a  serious  gap  that  is 
hiu-ting  both  the  outlook  of  the  special- 
ists and  that  of  the  general  public  and 
has  aggravated  present  tensions.  A  better 
distribution     of     advanced     education 
among   educational   institutions   in  the 
United  States  would  be  wholesome  for 
some  of  the  larger  centers  as  well  as 
raising  the  national  level  of  instruction. 
Fourth.  Inter  institutional  cooperation 
is  necessary  to  develop  and  share  scarce 
resources.  Govenunent  grants  can  help 
stimulate  joint  planning  by  universities 
and  assist  them  In  developing  joint  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  already  established 
Intensive  summer  Chinese  language  pro- 
gram, or  the  Interuniversity  Lantruage 
Center  at  Tapel.  These  grants  will  also 
aid   In   enlarging   American   university 
contacts  with  training  smd  research  in- 
stitutions in  the  Chinese  geographic  area 
through  faculty  exchange  and  through 
arrangements     for     collaboration    with 
scholars  In  this  area  on  research  projects. 
Fifth.  Many  colleges  are  committing 
themselves  fully   to  Including   Chinese 
studies  as  an  Integral  part  of  their  edu- 
cational programs.  However,  they  need 
assistance  in  strengthening  faculty  com- 
petence, and  to  make  limited  resources 
go  further  by  cooperating  when  feasible 
with  other  institutions,  sharing  faculty 
and  library  resources,   developing  joint 
programs,  such  as  oversea  study,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  experience  and 
resources  of  nearby  universities.  Govern- 
ment grants  can  continue  to  seek  to  stim- 
ulate and  assist  various  kinds  of  coopera- 
tive approaches  to  faculty  development 
and  curricular  revision  by  groups  of  col- 
leges;  cooperation  between  imlversities 
and    colleges,    especially   In    mobilizing 
scarce  resources  for  Chinese  language 
and  area  studies;  faculty  development 
and  curricular  experimentation;  and  the 
preparation  of  teaching  materials. 

Sixth.  The  undergraduate  field  is  re- 
garded as  the  crucial  area  for  develop- 
ment. Graduate  interest  has  moved  ahead 
of  imdergraduate  development,  and  It 
has  been  discovered  that  many  graduate 
students  who  want  to  specialize  in  the 
field  lack  the  preparation  for  an  ad- 
vanced study  program.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  not  only  to  broaden  the  educa- 
tional preparation  of  our  college  youth 
in  all  fields,  but  also  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  professional  course  work  of 
studies  leading  to  the  MJi.  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
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grees  in  Chinese  specialization.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  some  graduate  and 
research  institutes  that  while  they  have 
had  considerable  success  in  attractiiig  a 
number  of  highly  qualified  graduate  stu- 
dents who  will  make  their  contributions, 
they  have  also  found  it  necessary  to  move 
into  the  undergraduate  field  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  foundations  for 
this  graduate  work.  To  overcome  these 
difficulties,  the  Institutes  would  be  great- 
ly aided  in  their  efforts  to  improve  and 
enlarge  what  are  regarded  as  essential 
undergraduate  development  if  Federal 
legislation  and  funds  supported  this 
cause. 

Seventh.  It  is  anticipated  that  on  a 
selective  and  pilot  project  basis  support 
will  be  given  for  the  development  of  Chi- 
nese language  teaching  on  the  second- 
ary school  level.  The  earUer  a  student  is 
exposed  to  a  foreign  language  the  more 
efficient  the  learning  process  becomes, 
and  the  opi>ortunity  for  acquiring  a  pro- 
nunciation approaching  that  of  the  na- 
tive speaker  is  greatly  enhanced.  By  of- 
fering Chinese  language  instruction,  the 
secondary  school  students  with  the  in- 
terest, motivation,  and  aptitude  for  such 
instruction  will  be  able  to  develop  their 
skills  without  having  to  wait  until  they 
reach  the   undergraduate   or  graduate 
levels.  These  projects  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  will  reach  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  students,  includ- 
ing those  attending  the  smaller  or  rural 
schools.  In  many  Instances  this  may  be 
accomplished  through  imaginative  and 
cooperative    programs    coordinated    by 
State  and  local  education  authorities 

Eighth.  One  of  the  most  promising 
new  areas  in  which  my  bill  will  offer  as- 
sistance Is  the  provision  for  including 
the  study  of  Chinese  culture  in  the  cur- 
riculums  of  secondary  schools  and  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  It  Is  very  important  to  the 
United  States  that  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  students,  and  as  early  as  possible 
come  to  appreciate  and  understand  the 
position  of  China  in  the  world  today 
Studying  such  a  vastly  different  culture 
will  also  give  them,  by  means  of  con- 
trast, a  valuable  insight  into  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  countrv.  Understand- 
ing China  and  the  Chinese  mentality  is 
probably  best  achieved  through  study  of 
the  language,  however  this  requires  stu- 
dents with  special  aptitude  and  motlva- 
tioii  for  learning  a  complex  written  and 
spoken  language.  The  incorporation  of 
Chinese  studies,  other  than  Unguistlcs 
into  world  history  or  other  general  edu- 
cation courses,  or  offering  special  courses 
which    include    Chinese    history,    geo- 
graphy, economics,  philosophy,  and  civil- 
ization, at  the  high  school  and  fresh- 
man-sophmore  level,  may  achieve  sim- 
Uar  results  for  a  great  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  realize 
that  our  educational  system  is  training 
tne  young  men  and  women  who  will  fall 
neir  to  the  responsibility  of  creating  and 
implementing  national  policies  regarding 
China,  With  only  the  most  meager 
taowledge  of  the  vast  and  complex  land 
«  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  as 
many  experts  and  specialists  as  possible 
m  Chinese  affairs,  but  also  that  our 
population    as    a    whole   Is    adequately 


aware  of  the  size  and  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation  and  its  enormous  potential 
for  both  good  and  eva  As  a  Nation  we 
can  create  and  achieve  those  policies 
which  will  best  serve  our  goals  regarding 
China  by  developing  an  Informed  popu- 
lation from  whom  we  may  draw  the 
necessary  leadership  and  talent. 

The  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
establishment  of  general  education 
courses  in  Chinese  cultural  studies  will 
help  eliminate  the  current  inadequacy 
in  the  currlculums  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  other 
disciplines  wlU  be  encouraged  to  include 
consideration  of  China  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  programs.  Thus,  in  such 
courses  as  comparative  literature  and 
government,  the  traditional  purely  West- 
em  orientation  could  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  study  of  corresponding  Chinese 
endeavors. 

An  indication  of  our  lack  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  Chinese  events,  the 
rate  at  which  conditions  are  changing 
and  the  urgency  for  dealing  with  the  ex- 
panding problems,  may  be  seen  in  the 
current  happenings  in  Hong  Kong  and 
the  chaos  within  China  Itself.  Seasoned 
China-watchers  had  expected  the  usual 
tough  statements  to  continue  but 
thought  real  belligerency  would  not  come 
for  years.  This  forecast  has  changed 
completely  and  the  riots  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  near  civil  war  conditions  in 
China  provide  significant  indications  of 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 

Certainly,  if  Communist  China  is  will, 
ing  to  sacrifice  Hong  Kong  as  an  Intelli- 
gence and  banking  center  and  as  a  source 
of  significant  amounts  of  foreign  ex- 
change, then  it  would  be  willing  to  en- 
gage in  any  mischief  in  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  b'yond.  It  may  be 
that  Communist  China  has  decided  to 
stir  up  much  moi-e  serious  trouble  in  such 
areas  as  Buima,  Malaysia,  and  Singa- 
pore. There  is  always  the  dreaded  possi- 
bility that  she  may  intervene  with  troops 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  in  order  to  direct 
the  maximum  attention  away  from  the 
mushrooming  internal  strife  and  colos- 
sal failures  of  her  domestic  programs. 

However,  the  spasms  which  many  con- 
sider symptomatic  of  a  "dynasty  in  de- 
cline," have  in  no  way  deterred  the 
ultimate  Chinese  threat  to  our  security 
which  is  the  development  of  China's  nu- 
clear arsenal  and  missile  delivery  system 
Despite  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  tech- 
nical assistance  as  early  as  I960,  the 
Communist  Chinese  have  made  tremen- 
dously rapid  strides  in  the  development 
of  both  weapons  and  rockets  which  have 
greatiy  surpassed  previous  strategic  esti- 
mates. They  have  moved  well  ahead  of 
the  French  In  nuclear  weapon  develop- 
ment, and  in  2  V2  years  have  successfully 
tested  a  multimegaton  device  The 
French  have  held  many  more  tests  over 
a  7 -year  period  and  have  not  yet  tested  a 
true  thermonuclear  device  or  achieved  a 
megaton -size  yield. 

Further  evidence  of  the  crucial  need 
for  facing  the  reaUties  of  Red  China's 
existence,  and  developing  workable  poli- 
cies regarding  it,  are  seen  in  the  recent 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  concerning  the  Impact  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment on  our  national  security,  it  ob- 
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serves  that  Chinese  progress  has  been 
"more  rapid  and  surprisingly  more  effec- 
tive than  had  been  expected  or  Indeed 
predicted."  The  committee's  report  states 
the  belief  that  Red  China  will  be  able  to 
develcH)  a  thermonuclear  warhead  in  the 
ICBM  weight  class  with  a  yield  In  the 
megaton  range  by  about  1970,  and  can 
have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for  deploy- 
ment in  early   1970's.  The  report  also 
claims  that  the  Chinese  are  now  able  to 
design  a  low-yield  fission  warhead  which 
could  be  adapted  to  a  missile,  and  with  a 
few  tests  they  could  probably  design  an 
improved  fission  weapon  for  medium- 
range  ballistic  missile  or  bomber  deliv- 
ery. At  the  present  time  the  Chinese  have 
a  few  hundred  short-range  jet  bombers 
and  a  few  longer  range  bombers.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  believed  to  be  interested  in 
the  development  of  submarines  equipped 
with  suitable  moderately  long-range  mis- 
siles. The  committee  concludes  by  noting 
that — 

Perhaps  most  significant  for  the  United 
States  is  the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  magni- 
tude attack  could  possibly  b«  launched  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  Umted 
States  by  the  early  l970's,  and  that  at  pres- 
ent we  do  not  have  an  effective  antl-baUls- 
tic-mlssile  system  which  could  repel  such  a 
suicidal— for  the  Chinese— but  nevertheless 
possible  strike. 


It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  joint 
committee  felt  that  the  assessment  it 
had  made  should  be  brought  before  the 
American  public  in  order  to  state  clearly 
where  we  stand  In  relation  to  this  emerg- 
ing threat  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  the  means 
to  achieve  national  survival  will  be  found 
in  the  construction  of  an  luitimlsslle  de- 
fense system.  However,  such  a  system 
at  best,  will  only  continue  the  present 
status  quo  in  United  States-Chinese  re- 
lations, and  stUl  leaves  unanswered  the 
ultimate  problem  of  creating  a  world  In 
which  a  country  of  such  far-reaching  im- 
portance may  enter  Into  the  community 
of  nations.  At  worst,  an  antimissile  de- 
fense will  theoretically  reduce  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  the  great  numbers  who 
will  die  in  a  nuclear  attack.  But  assuming 
survivors  on   both   sides  after  such  an 
exchange  the  question  of  Intematiwial 
relationships  will  still  remain  unresolved 
Building  the  Intellectual  background  nec- 
essary for  achieving  the  most  desirable 
policies    in    our    future    relations    with 
Communist  China  is  a  logical  corollary 
of  any  military-defense  approach  to  the 
problem.  Hopefully,  this  might,  in  the 
long  run,  also  produce  international  re- 
lationships and  imderstandings  which 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  any  future 
use  of  force. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  to  accompUsh 
the  purposes  of  my  bill  Js  very  modest  in 
terms  of  our  overaU  national  expendi- 
tures, and  yet  the  dividends  which  it  may 
pay  are  in  many  ways,  as  great  as  those 
resulting  from  the  billions  spent  in 
other  programs  which  seek  to  insure 
our  national  survival.  I  do  not  presume 
however,  that  this  bill  offers  a  panacea 
for  the  enormous  problems  which  the  Na- 
tion faces  In  its  future  relations  with 
mainland  China.  Nevertheless,  alterna- 
tives to  nuclear  holocaust  must  be  found 
if  the  earth  is  to  continue  to  suj^xjrt  hu- 
man life,  and  this  legislation  at  least 
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moves  us  down  the  path  to  finding  these 
more  desirable  alternatives. 

Our  resources  are  finite  and  on  the 
basis  of  priorities,  Communist  China 
with  a  12.000-mlle  border,  ccmtalnlng 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  population  and 
rapidly  becoming  a  nuclear  power,  com- 
mands our  Immediate  attention.  In  fu- 
ture years  other  problems  may  become 
paramount,  but  for  the  moment  we  must 
establish  some  form  of  lasting  rapport 
with  Communist  China  which  will  per- 
mit the  mutual  existence  of  both  coiin- 
trles. 
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Statement  by  Andrew  J.  tiiemiller,  Direc- 
tor, Department  of  Legislation,  AFL- 
CIO,  B«fore  the  Senate  Education  Sob- 
committee  on  Labor  and  Pnblic  Welfare 
ia  Sapport  of  S.  1125,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Edocation  Amendments 
of  1967,  August  14, 1967 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

\  OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
y  Uondau,  August  28.  1967 

f  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew 
J.  BlemlUer,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  Wisconsin  and  now  director  of  the 
APL-CIO  department  of  legislation. 
testified  on  August  14.  1967,  before  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Ootnmlttee  on  Labor  awid  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BlemlUer  testified  In  support  of  S. 
lUS.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1967. 

I  find  particularly  significant  in  Mr. 
Blemlller's  testimony  his  criticism  of  the 
drastic  changes  made  In  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  some  of 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  House 
earlier  this  year. 

The  text  of  his  testimony  follows: 

9r&TUCENT  BT  ANDREW  J.  BIZMIU.ZR,  DIREC- 
TOR, Department  or  Legislation,  Bepork 
THR  Education  Sobcommittee  op  the  Sen- 

ATX  COHMITTEE  OK  LaBOB  AND  PCTBLIC   WbI.- 

TA»K,  at  Sctpport  of  S.  1126,  the  Elemen- 

TART   AND   Secondary    Education    Amend- 

aoarrs  of  1987,  August  14, 1967 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Is 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
thla  committee  and  to  pay  testimony  to  the 
wtadom  and  vision  with  which  It  has  shaped 
a  Mries  of  educational  programs  that  have 
brought  significant  benefits  to  the  mlllons 
of  American  children  and  young  people. 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  various 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  included  in  S. 
1126,  "The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967."  We  are  proud 
of  the  part  which  the  APL-CIO  played  In 
shaping  that  act  and  In  helping  to  secure 
Its  passage. 

AN  IMPRESSIVE  SUCCESS  STORT 

Throughout  the  nation,  programs  funded 
by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  are  bringing  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  the  children  who  need  them  the  most, 
the  children  from  low  income  families  who 
must  have  exceUence  In  education  If  they  are 
to  brake  out  of  the  poverty  cycle  which  has 
entrapped  their  families.  In  many  cases  for 
several    generations.    This    leKlalatloa    has 


placed  libraries  In  schools  which  were  previ- 
ously devoid  of  all  books  other  than  the  most 
essential  textbooks — and  many  of  these  werw 
out-dated.  It  has  encouraged  promising  in- 
novations in  teaching  methods.  And  it  has 
strengthened  the  support  available  for  long 
needed  educational  research. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  Is  need 
for  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation,  but  this  should  In  no  way 
detract  from  the  fact  that  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  so  far  consti- 
tutes an  Impressive  success  story  and  that  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  legislative 
achievements  of  Congress  in  recent  years. 
We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  great  break- 
through In  the  education  field  accomplished 
by  the  89th  Congress  has  received  overwhelm- 
ing supi)ort  from  the  American  people. 

The  importance  of  this  breakthrough  can 
best  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  federal 
aid  for  education  had  been  a  subject  of  de- 
bate In  America  for  more  than  a  century 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Invariably 
proposals  became  bogged  down  In  controversy 
over  possible  dangers  to  local  control  of  edu- 
caUon  and  over  the  question  of  aid  to  non- 
public schools.  In  congress,  proposals  which 
proved  acceptable  In  one  house  proved  unac- 
ceptable in  the  other. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  was  a  carefully  formulated  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  for  the  first  time  provided  a  way 
out  of  the  years  of  Impasse.  Federal  aid  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  ia  to- 
day a  working  reaUty  and  It  Is  working  under 
a  structure  which  experience  demonstrates 
endangers  neither  local  control  of  education 
nor  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Some  members  of  Congress  and  even  some 
conservative  members  of  the  education  estab- 
lishment have  proposed  to  alter  substantially 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  They  would  do  it  on  the  basis  of  Im- 
pulsive and  hastUy  put  together  formulas  for 
block  grants  to  the  states  wlilch  could  de- 
stroy the  entire  balance  that  made  It  possible 
to  resolve  the  conflicting  demands  upon  fed- 
eral aid.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  resist  these 
pressures.  They  are  pressures  which  place  the 
entire  federal  aid  program  In  serious  Jeopardy. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  contained  in  S.  1126 
build  upon  the  successful  programs  which 
are  already  under  way  and  we  pledge  our 
supfxjrt  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  holding  fast  to  thla 
approach. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  the  largest  in  terms  of  Its 
authorization,  places  federal  funds  where 
they  are  meet  needed.  In  the  liands  of  local 
school  districts  that  are  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  To 
replace  this  program  with  one  of  block  grants 
of  federal  aid  to  the  states  would  dissipate  the 
effect  of  federal  aid  and  would  correspond- 
ingly diminish  the  educational  opportunities 
of  those  low  Income  children  who  need  help 
the  most.  It  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  a  pe- 
culiar response  to  the  dangerous  wave  of 
unrest  which  has  swept  across  the  nation  to 
blunt  the  effect  of  a  major  program  that  can 
help  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  that  unrest. 
We  would  strongly  urge  that  Title  I  be  con- 
tinued In  ts  present  form  and  that  the  funds 
available  under  that  Title  be  substantially 
Increased. 

Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  provides  funds  to  de- 
velop Innovative  programs.  Compared  to 
Title  I,  Title  III  provides  only  a  modest 
amount  of  money,  but  it  Is  money  that  Is 
having  effect  of  great  significance  through- 
out America's  schools.  It  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  American  educa- 
tion In  Its  organization.  Its  teaching  meth- 
ods, and  In  Its  materials  has  been  primarily 
oriented  with  the  needs  of  middle  class  chil- 
dren. These  methods  have  failed  to  make 
contact   with   the   children   of   the   urban 


ghettos.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
disadvantaged  children  can  learn,  but  that  tf 
they  are  to  learn,  they  will  need  to  be  taught 
In  new  ways.  It  is  not  enough  to  do  the  old 
things  a  little  bit  better  or  a  Uttle  bit  more 
Title  m  has  provided  the  encouragement 
for  educational  innovation  which  Is  one  of 
the  great  national  needs.  It  has  made  possible 
a  cooperative  eflfort  between  local  school  dis- 
trlcts,  state  departments  of  education,  the 
federal  government,  and  leading  educators  in 
seeking  out  the  very  best  In  creative  educa- 
tional experimentation.  The  program  has 
made  It  possible  for  school  systems  to  ex- 
plore new  kinds  of  schools  such  as  educa- 
tional parks,  supplemental  learning  centers 
and  community  schools.  It  has  brought  the 
rapid  developments  of  educational  tech- 
nology within  the  realistic  reach  of  local 
school  systems.  It  has  encouraged  coopera- 
tive programs  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  college  and  universities. 
Innovations  are  commonplace  today  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  beyond  prac- 
tical possibility  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

MSTRCCnON    IS    THREATENED 

Amendments  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  threaten  to  destroy  the  very 
fabric  of  Which  these  successes  liave  been 
made.  By  giving  total  responsibility  for  Title 
rri  programs  to  the  state  departments  of 
education  which  in  many  cases  are  ill-pre- 
pared to  assume  those  responsibilities,  the 
House  amendments  would  in  effect  cancel 
out  a  program  which  Is  making  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvements  of  American 
education. 

The  APL-CIO  strongly  urges  this  subcom- 
mittee to  reject  the  block  grant  approach  to 
Title  in  of  the  Act  as  adopted  by  the  House. 
Title  in  programs,  conceived  and  carried  out 
under  the  Act,  have  been  Imaginative  and 
Innovative.  More  such  programs — not  less — 
should  be  started.  We  are  fearful  that  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  runs  con- 
trary to  this  purpose.  A  full  block  grant  to 
the  states,  wo  believe,  will  only  discourage 
the  development  of  new  exemplary  educa- 
tional programs  that  would  otherwise  serve 
as  models  for  regular  school  programs. 

Title  I-D  of  S.  1125  provides  a  new  pro- 
gram under  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  new  program 
would  provide  federal  funds  for  the  support 
of  statewide  long-range  educational  plan- 
ning. We  believe  that  this  proposal  identifies 
an  important  educational  need.  In  a  sense 
Congress  has  helped  to  create  that  need  by 
the  very  actions  which  it  has  undertaken  to 
Improve  the  educational  opportunities  for 
our  nation's  children  and  young  people. 
After  years  of  stalemate  on  the  Issue  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  Congress  began  to 
meet  the  problem  by  passing  legislation 
designed  to  meet  specific  and  Identifiable 
needs. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  u 
first  passed,  recognized  a  special  national 
interest  in  the  quality  of  teaching  in  science, 
mathematics  and  foreign  languages.  As  other 
national  interests  in  specific  subjects  were 
Identified,  these  subjects  were  added  by 
amendments  to  the  original  Act.  Public  Law 
874  recognized  the  Impact  of  federally 
affected  areas  and  provided  federal  assistance 
for  the  operation  of  schools  In  these  areas. 
P.  L.  815,  dealing  with  the  same  type  of 
problems,  provided  federal  funds  for  school 
construction. 

Provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  provide 
federal  assistance  to  schools  attempting  to 
eliminate  segregation  and  its  related  prob- 
lems. Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  bear  upon  edu- 
cational needs.  Special  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  improve  educational  opportunities 
available  to  handicapped  children.  The  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  provides  sub- 
stantial federal  support  In  a  field  of  major 
educaUonal  Importance.  We  could  go  on  »t 
length   extending   the   list,   because   recent 
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Congresses  have  been  extraordinarily  pro- 
ductive in  the  field  of  educational  legislation, 
thanks  In  great  part  to  yoxir  very  construc- 
tive  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  ably  assisted  by 
your  colleagues. 

CONGRESS     MADE     WISE    DECISION     WITH 
CATEGORICAl,     APPROACH 

We  believe  that  In  adopting  this  categorical 
approach.  Congress  made  a  wise  decision.  Yet 
m  so  doing  Congress  created  a  new  need.  If 
school  systems  are  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  funds  available  to  them  under  this 
wide  variety  of  programs,  they  must  under- 
take far  more  comprehensive  planning  than 
any  in  which  they  have  previously  engaged. 
They  must  systematically  Identify  their 
needs,  organize  them  Into  a  coherent  pattern, 
and  relate  them  to  all  of  the  available  funds 
under  existing  federal  programs. 

The  addition  of  federal  funds  for  educa- 
tional planning  will  do  much  to  help  meet 
thU  growing  need.  The  proposed  amendment 
Involves  a  small  expenditure  which  will  make 
possible  the  best  use  of  the  very  substantial 
expenditure  which  the  federal  government  Is 
now  making  In  the  field  of  education.  The 
AFL-CIO  urges  this  subcommittee  to  support 
this  proposal  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning. 

Among   the   amendments   adopted    by   the 
House     of     Representatives     Is     one     which 
would   prevent   the   Department   of   Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  from  holding  up  ap- 
proval of  new  applications  from  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  In  compliance  with  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  until  these  dis- 
tricts have   been   through   the   entire   funds 
termination   process.   We   emphatically   sup- 
port the  present  provisions  of  the  law  as  op- 
posed   to    this    House    amendment    which 
would  encourage  and  in  effect  subsidize  con- 
tinued definance  of  the  law  by  recalcitrant 
segregationist-minded   school    districts.    The 
most  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Rights    Commission    reveals    that     thirteen 
years  after  the  Supreme   Court  decision  of 
1954  and  three  years  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  75'~„  of  the  Ne- 
gro children   in   Southern  and   border  states 
sUU  attend  all-Negro  schools.  This  should  be 
persuasive  evidence  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  has  not  been 
overly  zealous  in  enforcing  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Senate  should  by  all 
means    reject    the    House-adopted    Fountain 
amendment    and    permit    HEW    to    continue 
operating   under   the   provisions   enacted    in 
1966. 

Title  II  of  S.  1125  deals  uith  Amendments 
to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
especially  the  establishment  of  a  $30,000  000 
program  of  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  innovative  programs  In  voca- 
tional education.  This  proposal  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  In  a  separate  bill.  H  R 
8525,  and  we  have  filed  with  the  House  a 
statement  of  strong  support  for  the 
proposals. 

We  are  not  especially  concerned  whether 
tm»  program  be  enacted  as  a  part  of  S.  1125 
«.  as  in  the  House,  in  separate  legislation. 
We  do  however  urge  Its  adoption  in  one  form 
or  the  other. 

To  conclude,  we  believe  that  S.  1125  con- 
unues  and  extends  the  important  gains 
Which  have  been  made  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  At  its  spring  meet- 
^  in  February  of  this  year,  the  AFL-CIO 
Btecutive  Council  declared  In  a  statement 
WJ     Education    and    the    Federal    Oovem- 
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For  the  Tital  rcHe  wlileli  ttite  ecsamlUee 
has  played  in  bringing  tbSM  thtwp  to  r*-T. 
we  express  otip  deepest  gratitude. 

Thank  you. 


Marriner  S.  Eceles  Speaks  on  "Vietnan 
Its  Effect  OB  the  NatMn" 


..,Z^l  '"''*  ^^^'^^  ^*^e  ^y  »ow  been  en- 
acted have  contributed  significantly  to  Im- 
proving educational  opportunity  and  toward 
whleving  the  goal  of  providing  quality  edu- 
cation for  every  child,  wherever  he  may  live 
and  Whatever  hU  family  background.  From 
STtl^h'^'f  **^  programs  through  grad- 
uate schools  and  adult  education  programs, 
^M,.!-*r^  government  has  assumed  respon- 
^,ty  for  sharing  m  the  costs  of  educa- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Utah  Construction  tt  Min- 
ing Co.,  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  spoke  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  In 
San  Francisco  on  the  subject  of  'Viet- 
nam: Its  Effect  on  the  Nation." 

His  analysis  of  U.S.  policy  regarding 
Vietnam,  the  results  and  ramifications  of 
that  policy  are  indeed  thoughtful  and 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  speech  follows: 

Vietnam:   Its  Effect  on  the  Nation 
(By  Marriner  S.  Eccles  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club  Of   CaUfornia.  San   Francisco.  CaUf 
Aug.  11.  1967) 

The  Kosygin  visit  to  this  country  has  given 
us  all  cause  to  seriously  think  about  the  So- 
viet Union,  our  relationship  to  it.  and  the 
relationship  of  both  of  us  to  the  greater  and 
more  compelling  world  problems.  Upon  the 
solution  of  these  problems  hangs  the  sur- 
vival of  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
and  perhaps  the  world.  As  Senator  Pulbrlght 
so  aptly  staled:  •America  Is  showing  signs 
of  that  arrogance  of  power  which  has  af- 
filcted.  weakened,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
stroyed great  nations  in  the  past."  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  vahd  reason  for 
the  fears  that  beset  us.  Never  before  has 
there  been  reason  to  feel  that  the  human 
race  was  speeding  along  the  road  to  possible 
oblivion. 

The  most  important  issue  before  the  coun- 
try today  is  our  involvement  In  Vietnam  It 
affects  every  facet  of  our  lives  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Are  the 
sacrifices  imposed  Justified  by  the  stakes  of 
war?  What  are  the  reasons  and  Justification, 
if  any,  for  our  involvement  In  Vietnam? 

For  the  past  twenty  years  our  government 
has  believed  that  communism  intends  to 
conquer  the  world— by  force.  If  persuasion 
does  not  succeed— and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  save  the  world  from 
that  fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggressive 
communism  is  unreal. 

The  President  believes  that  aggressive 
monolithic  groups  are  making  war  In  South 
Vietnam.  Under  the  Truman  Doctrine  of 
Containment,  communlsrd^^aa  continued  to 
spread.  It  has  advanced  though  revolutions 
rather  than  by  military  aggression.  But  whUe 
communism  has  been  advancing,  the  power 
of  Russia  over  the  communist  world  has  been 
waning.  It  Is  evident  that  communism  is  not 
a  monolithic  world  power.  Russia  has  its 
differences  vrith  the  Yugoslavs.  The  Chinese 
and  Russians  have  conflicts  of  national  In- 
terest which  override  communism  The 
threat  of  a  united  communist  world  does  not 
exist.  National  rivalries  divide  the  commu- 
nist states  as  well  as  democraclee. 

It  Is  apparent  that  communist  countries 
are  as  intensely  natlonaUst  as  others  They 
crave  Independence  and  resent  interference 
They   wui   fight   against   domination— from 
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whatever  eource:    either  capitalist  or  other 
oommunist  country. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  being  made  solely  by  commu- 
nist Intervention  from  without.  This  does  not 
explain  the  tenacity  of  the  Viet  Cong  They 
are  not  Russians,  Chinese  or  North  Viet- 
namese communists;  they  are  South  Viet- 
namese. They  are  fighting  for  national  lib- 
eration  and  unity  of  South  Vietnam-  the 
causes  for  which  others,  including  Ameri- 
cans, have  fought. 

We  see  every  rebellion  as  the  result  of  a 
deep  plot  out  of  Moscow  or  Peking,  when  it 
usually  is  the  result  of  crushing  poverty 
hunger  and  Intolerable  living  conditions' 
The  aim  of  revolution,  no  matter  what  Ideol- 
ogy. U  to  achieve  the  values  of  self-determi- 
nation, economic  security,  racial  equality 
and  freedom.  Let  us  not  forget  that  while 
our  road  was  not  via  communism,  we  did  as 
a  nation,  emerge  from  revolution. 

We  nught  as  weU  face  it:  there  may  be 
more  oommunist  countries  In  the  world  But 
we  need  not  panic  at  this.  Communist  na- 
t  ons  vary  widely;  each  has  a  different  ver- 
sion of  communist  theory  to  fit  its  own 
problems.  The  more  of  these  countries  there 
are,  the  greater  theh-  diversity. 

Communism  Is  only  part  of  a  bixjad  move- 
ment; the  rising  of  desperate  people  In  Asia 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  We  crush  insur- 
rection in  one  place,  only  to  find  a  revolu- 
tion—whether communist,  socialist  or  na- 
tionalist—springing up  somewhere  else  With 
military  bases  around  the  world  and  ships 

ruZVn  °^^''-  *  '•"solution  takes  place  In 
Cuba,  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  are  doing  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  undw  the  guise  of 
saving  them  from  communism?  We  have 
destroyed  vast  areas  of  their  country  We 
have  killed,  wounded  or  burned  more  than 
one  million  children,  as  well  as  countless 
parents,  brothers,  husbands  and  sons  The 
family  has  been  smashed.  We  can  only  guess 
at  the  terrible  long-range  social  effects  that 
will  result  from  our  actions.  No  wonder  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider 
us  their  savior,  but  hate  us  and  want  us  to 
get  out  of  their  country. 

Despite  this,  the  United  States  mlUtarr 
has  increasingly  taken  over  the  war  In  1965 
one  American  was  killed  for  eight  South 
Vietnamese;  in  1966.  one  for  two;  and  to 
date  in  1967,  one  for  one.  U3.  casualties 
through  1966  were  over  8.000  killed  and 
almost  38,000  wounded.  Projected  for  1967 
alone,  based  on  actual  figures  for  the  first 
six  months:  11.190  killed;  64.264  wounded 
making  a  projected  total  to  the  end  of  this 
year  of  19,344  killed  and  102.002  wounded. 
We  have  lost  832  planes  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  helicopters. 

Based  on  the  following  reports  by  Mc- 
Namara  It  is  apparent  we  are  maklne  little 
progress  after  three  years  of  fighUng  and 
cannot  win   a   decisive  victory 

1964- 'McNamara  told  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  hopes  to  withdraw  most  of  its  troops 
from  Vietnam  before  the  end  of  1965  " 
In  1965— he  said,  'it  wiu  be  a  long  war  • 
In  October,  1966-He  said,  "I  see  no  reason 
to  expect  any  sigmficant  increase  In  the  level 
Vlet^"**'"'^    °^    operations     in     South 

Communist  strength  in  South  Vietnam  has 
Increased  from  120.000  In  January    1965    to 

NnrtH"^.^f*^  ^^^■'^  ^*  P'-'^'^t-  However, 
flft^,!^^  ^"  committed  only  one- 
fifth  of  theh-  regular  army.  Based  on  the  esti- 
mate that  guerrUlas  must  be  outnumbered 
four  to  one.  the  communists  have  more  than 
matched  the  American  buildup  to  476  000 
now.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  General  Westmore- 
land  claims  he  needs  five  additional  US. 
divisions;  more  than  200.000  men. 

Tuesday  the  press  reported  General   Van 

Z^hI"*  ^tl  J"^*  ^^"^  °°*  e>iough  Allied 
soldiers  which  we  need  to  win  the  war  We 
need  a  big  amount  of  troops  to  be  every- 
where to  do  many  Jobs  at  the  same  time."  At 
this  Ume  the  President  might  reconsider  his 
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September,  1964,  statement:  "We  dont 
want  our  American  boys  to  do  the  fighting 
for  Aalan  boys.  We  dont  want  to  get 
Involved  .  .  .  and  get  tied  down  In  a  land 
war  In  Asia." 

During  the  past  two  years  Russia  has 
added  to  the  enemy  arsenal  In  South  Viet- 
nam rockets,  artillery,  heavy  mortah,  auto- 
matic Infantry  weapons  and  flame  throwers, 
while  In  North  Vietnam  she  has  supplied 
fighter  planes  and  anUalrcraft  guns.  She  la 
reported  to  be  supplying  75%  of  all  military 
supplies  and  has  said  she  will  continue  to 
furnish  all  military  aid  necessary.  The 
Chinese  are  furnishing  part  of  the  small 
arms,  clothing  and  food,  and  have  said  they 
wUl  assist  North  Vietnam  with  troops  when- 
ever requested  to  do  so.  Both  countries 
have  Indicated  they  would  enter  the  war. 
If  neceesary,  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Viet  Cong  from  being  defeated.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  neither  Russia  or  China 
are  wllUng  for  the  United  States  to  achieve 
a  victory  over  the  ccanmunists  and  to  es- 
tablish a  powerfiU  military  base  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

If  Russia  were  conducting  dally  bombing 
raids  against  an  American  ally,  as  we  are 
doing  against  a  Russian  ally,  it  la  incon- 
ceivable that  we  would  limit  ourselves  to 
providing  only  military  equipment,  as  they 
are  doing. 

What  is  the  effect  of  our  policy  on  the 
nation?  The  Vietnam  War  is  resjwnslble  for 
the  most  aerloos  economic,  financial  and 
political  problems  In  this  country.  It  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  huge  federal  deficit  which, 
without  a  tax  increase,  could  run  to  more 
than  925  billion.  In  order  to  ciu-b  the  re- 
sulting Inflationary  pressings  the  govern- 
ment has  proposed  a  10%  surtax  on  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations,  which.  If  enacted 
would  reduce  the  deficit,  on  an  annual  basis 
between  99  and  $10  bUllon. 

This  war  Is  directly  causing  a  substantial 
Increase  In  the  deficiency  In  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  which  is  already 
serious,  as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest 
short-term  debtor,  now  owing  nearly  $20 
MUkm.  It  Is  reducing  our  free  gold  to  meet 
these  obligations  to  less  than  $2  billion. 

It  Is  creating  Inflationary  pressures  in 
nearly  every  field— Increased  costs  of  living 
going  up  at  about  3%  per  year— a  great 
shortag*  o(f  skilled  workers — increasing 
strikes  and  exhorbltant  demands  by  union 
labor— and  higher  Interest  rates.  In  all  cate- 
gories, due  to  the  heavy  demand  for  credit. 
The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Excluding  the  Viet- 
nam War,  at  the  end  of  1965  we  had  ap- 
proximately 20,600,000  veterans.  Total  vet- 
erans' benefits  paid  to  the  end  of  1965  were 
•134  bllUon:  by  the  end  of  this  year  It  is 
estimated  they  will  be  $147  billion.  In  1966 
we  were  spending  in  excess  of  $8  billion  per 
year  for  veterans'  benefits,  and  the  Korean 
War  alone  is  costing  more  than  $700  million 
a  year.  The  annual  operating  expense  of  the 
veterans'  Administration  hospitals  has  now 
passed  the  bUllon  mark.  In  addition,  during 
1965  the  land  and  construction  costs  of  medi- 
cal faculties  was  $1,418,000.  Veterans  costs 
will  grow  rapidly  as  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  will  continue  for  decades.  The  ultimate 
astroncanical  expense  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
In  the  financial  sense,  a  war  Is  never  over. 
The  real  tragedy  Is  not  financial.  It  Is  the 
useless  suffering  of  the  millions  of  our 
people  whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers 
are  drawn  Into  this  useless  conflict  unwill- 
ingly and  are  killed  and  maimed  for  life 

not  in  defense  of  their  country — but  because 
of  our  Incompetent  and  Ill-advised  leader- 
ship. 

I  believe  Russia  Is  glad  to  see  us  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam,  diverting  muIti-bllllons 
of  our  resources  and  millions  of  our  man- 
power, while  she  is  rapidly  gaining  In  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  While  the  U.S.  lags  In  Its 
nuclear  defense,  the  Soviets  are  rushing 
ahead.  It  Is  believed  today's  nuclear  balance 
has  already  shifted  to  Russia. 
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At  a  time  when  defense  against  missile  at- 
tack la  still  in  the  talking  stage  In  this 
country,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  racing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  us  at  this  time 
Is  China's  rapid  growth  In  the  development 
of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  now  estimated  that 
between  1972  and  1975  China  will  be  a  flrst- 
class  nuclear  power  with  a  full  arsenal  of 
H-bombs  and  war  heads.  ICBM  will  be  In 
production  with  an  intercontinental  range 
of  6.000  miles.  This  would  hit  most  of  the 
world;  the  northern  stretches  of  the  U.S.. 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  De- 
troit would  be  particularly  vulnerable. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  spending  over  $2  billion 
a  month  on  Vietnam  instead  of  being  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  rapidly  growing 
atomic  strength  of  Russia  and  China. 

Our  foreign  aid  since  World  War  n  has 
been  $128  billion — $91  billion  in  economic 
aid  and  $37  billion  in  military  aid — with 
dubious  results  in  many  Instances.  The 
United  States  has  pledged  to  defend  43  coun- 
tries under  specific  treaties  and  agreements. 
In  addition,  a  commitment  to  stop  aggres- 
sion covers  all  the  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  any  country  where  the  UJS.  has  a 
military  base  is  promised  support. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  billions 
abroad,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  violent 
protest  as  a  result  of  our  Injustice,  our  ne- 
glect, and  failure  to  meet  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises of  the  "Great  Society."  Our  total  esti- 
mated Vietnam  and  foreign  aid  budget  this 
year  is  $30  bUllon;  whereas,  the  Great  Soci- 
ety budget  is  approximately  40%  of  that 
amount — $12.5  billion — which  Is  half  of  what 
we  spend  in  Vietnam  alone. 

Senator  Percy  says:  "If  we  continue  to 
spend  $66  million  a  day  trying  to  save  the 
16  million  people  of  South  Vietnam  while 
leaving  the  plight  of  20  nUUion  urban  poor 
in  our  own  country  unresolved — then  I 
think  we  have  our  priorities  terribly  con- 
fused." 

Public  and  Congressional  reaction  relative 
to  our  world-wide  Involvement,  especially  In 
Vietnam,  Is  forcing  the  Administration  to 
reconsider  its  role  as  world  policeman. 

The  horrible  Vietnam  debacle,  tragic  as  It 
Is.  may  yet  be  a  blessing  in  dlsgiUse  if  It 
forces  us  to  recognize  our  staggering  failures 
at  home.  Runaway  crime,  delinquency,  the 
riots  In  our  cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated 
youth— aU  spring  in  part  from  this.  No 
wonder  Russia  had  this  to  say  about  the 
U.S.:  "Only  In  mockery  c£in  the  word  'free' 
be  applied  to  a  society  which  cannot  provide 
tolerable  living  conditions  and  democratic 
rights  to  a  considerable  part  of  its  popula- 
tion." 

It  is  tragic  that  the  most  powerful  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  6%  of  its  population 
and  producing  40%  of  its  wealth,  should 
have  lost  the  respect  of  most  of  the  world. 
The  world,  with  few  exceptions,  would  like 
us  to  leave  Vietnam.  The  continued  confi- 
dence and  good  relation  with  Japan,  our 
greatest  asset  In  Asia,  is  dependent  upon  our 
getting  out  of  Vietnam.  The  same  Is  true 
with  all  the  Western  European  governments 
and  our  friends  in  Latin  America.  We  can- 
not survive,  no  matter  how  powerful  we  are 
In  a  world  without  friends. 

With  these  disastrous  effects  on  the  nation 
to  continue  our  ruthless  pursuit  in  Vietnam 
Is  madness.  To  withdraw  is  sanity.  The  con- 
sequences of  withdrawing  cannot  possibly  be 
as  disastrous  for  this  nation  as  pursuing  our 
present  course.  The  greatest  service  we  could 
render  the  Vietnamese  Is  to  withdraw  from 
their  country,  leaving  them  to  negotiate  a 
conclusion  to  the  war,  which  is  their  right. 

There  Is  something  intrinsically  wrong 
with  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
participate  in  negotiations  to  decide  the  fu- 
ture of  Vietnam.  We  are  an  outside  power, 
which  Is  true  also  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  have  the  future  of  Vietnam  decided 
by  outside  powers  Is  a  violation  of  self- 
determination.  Whatever  negotiations  go  on 


should  be  among  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves— each  group  negotiating  from  Its  own 
position  of  strength,  uninfluenced  by  outside 
powers. 

If  the  U.S.  insists  on  negotiating.  It  should 
be  with  Russia  and  China,  as  the  sinews  of 
war  are  being  furnished  by  these  countries 
without  which  the  war  would  collapse.  In  any 
case,  the  United  States  cannot  negotiate 
strength  for  any  future  segment  of  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  The  presence  of  the 
United  States  can  only  distort  the  true  bal- 
ance of  forces,  and  only  a  setUement  which 
represents  this  balance  can  bring  about  a 
stable  government. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  show  in  what 
way  a  communist  Vietnam  would  be  bad 
Under  Ho  Chi  Minh,  Vietnam  would  be  quite 
as  likely  to  enforce  its  Independence  as  has 
Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  other 
Russian  satellites.  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  unques- 
tionably the  choice  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
both  North  and  South.  Both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Eisenhower  have  stated  that  had 
the  election  called  for  under  the  Geneva 
Treaty  been  held  In  1956,  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
so  popular  he  would  have  won  by  a  laree 
majority.  While  Ho  Chi  Minh  is  a  communist 
he  is  not  Russian,  he  is  not  Chinese,  he  is 
Vietnamese — and  Russian,  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese communism  may  differ  widely  it  u 
even  possible  that  our  best  Interests  would  be 
served  by  having  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  communist 
regime  as  a  buffer  against  the  Chinese  com- 
munists. 

History  does  not  show  that  a  nation  that 
liquidates  a  bad  venture  suffers  from  loss 
of  prestige.  Proud,  powerful  England  sur- 
rended  to  the  thirteen  American  colonies  and 
did  not  suffer  for  It.  More  recently  Prance 
moved  out  voluntarily  frcMn  Algeria  and 
Indochina.  Today  she  has  more  world  prestige 
than  ever  before.  Russia  pulled  her  missiles 
out  of  Cuba;  her  prestige  has  not  suffered 
Hans  Morgenthau  has  written:  "Is  it  really 
a  boon  to  the  prestige  of  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth  to  be  bogged  down  in  a  war 
which  it  Is  neither  able  to  win  nor  can  af- 
ford to  lose?  This  Is  the  real  issue  which  is 
presented  by  the  argument  of  prestige  "  We 
should  be  less  Interested  In  saving  face  and 
more  Interested  in  saving  lives.  It  is  possibly 
not  easy  for  a  proud  nation  to  admit  It  has 
blundered,  but  throughout  history  great  men 
and  nations  have  gained  stature  by  so  doing 
Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance  of 
power  In  the  worid,  which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China.  So  long  as  we  are  in  Vietnam.  Rus- 
sia and  China  consider  us  their  enemv.  Kosv- 
gin  made  this  crystal  clear  In  his  statement 
before  the  United  Nations  and  In  his  con- 
ference with  Johnson  at  Glassboro. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplomat- 
ically and  open  our  doors  to  trade  and  travel 
and  help  bring  her  Into  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  no  longer  ignore  one-foiu-th  of  the 
world's  population  as  though  It  did  not  exist. 
In  conclusion:  What  can  we  expect  from 
the  stricken  Vietnamese  nation  but  hatred, 
deep  and  abiding?  Their  fanna  and  villages 
have  been  laid  waste,  their  families  scattered 
to  the  winds.  Their  husbands  and  sons  are 
dead,  maimed  or  missing.  And  children  or- 
phaned and  grotesquelv  burned,  have  been 
seen  running  through  the  ruble  In  packs. 

We  can  never  blot  out  the  deed  which 
stands  as  a  testimony  of  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man.  Nor  can  we  really  make  amends  for  the 
enormity  of  our  crime  against  these  people, 
who  know  us  not,  but  whom  we  have  chosen 
to  save  from  commimlsm. 

But  we  can  try.  We  can  make  a  beginning. 
And,  In  conscience,  how  can  that  beginning 
be  less  than  immediate  withdrawal  of  our 
evil  presence,  because  that  is  what  it  hai 
proved  to  be  In  the  Uvea  of  the  Vietnamese. 
And  we  can  humbly,  with  vigor,  and  never 
ceasing,  do  everything  in  the  power  of  s 
rich  and  repentant  nation  to  heal,  and  re- 
build, and  reassure. 
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The  Vietnamese  will  never  forget  us,  and 
It  la  to  be  hoped  that  we  will  never  forget 
tbc  Vietnamese.  Because  it  Is  this  Vietnam 
tragedy  which  has  shown  us  ourselves  as 
others  see  us:  a  nation  to  be  feared  instead 
of  loved,  flushed  with  pride  and  sure  of  omni- 
potence. An  arrogant  nation,  not  qualified  to 
hiadle  power  wisely. 

While  the  hour  Is  late.  It  is  not  yet  Impos- 
sible to  turn  the  page.  Men  and  nations  have 
new  beginnings  before.  And  out  of  defeat, 
there  has  often  come  victory — and  what  a 
victory  it  could  be  for  this  nation,  so  bounti- 
fully endowed — to  reverse  its  Image,  make  it- 
self loved  and  admired  and  revered,  so  that  it 
could  stand  forth  before  the  emerging  peoples 
around  the  globe,  as  an  example  of  what  they 
might  wish  to  become. 

But  the  road  is  long — and  we  must  win 
much  forgiveness.  So  let  us  begin. 

(I  am  indebted  to  Arnold  Toynbee  and 
Howard  Zlnn  for  the  assistance  I  received 
from  reading  their  excellent  articles.) 
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FAA  Mnil  Act  To  End  Tbeat  of  Midair 
CoIlitioBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REaiARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    MEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
line crash  on  Juls  19.  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  82  persons.  Including  John  T 
McNaughton,  the  newly  designated  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Is  a  sad  reminder  to 
$11  of  us  of  the  constant  threat  of  midair 
collisions  and  the  problem  of  air  safety 
In  general. 

With  the  steady  increase  of  air  traffic, 
the  threat  of  midair  catastrophes  looms 
Increasingly  over  us.  Last  year  alone  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  reported  close 
to  500  near  collisions  in  the  air  We  may 
assume  that  the  number  of  near  colli- 
sions was  really  much  higher  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  many  pilots  to  report  sltu- 
aUoos  for  which  they  might  have  been 
held  responsible.  Also  last  year,  there 
were  a  total  of  25  midair  collisions  Thus 
far  In  1967  there  have  been  14,  three  in- 
vcrivlng  commercial  carriers. 

^  the  ground  it  is  evident  that  air- 
port congestion  has  reached  crisis  level 
f^  ^^^^-  more  than  300.000  takeoffs 
wd  ^dlngs  occur  every  year  at  Na- 
Uonal  Airport  near  Washington.  This 
m»ns  that  an  average  of  876  airplanes 
Ih^K  """  '^"^  ^^^  ^"^^   every  day, 

S^nf^'^^.^^*  **  °"*  ^ery  minute 
and  one-half,  24  hours  a  day. 

The  situation  in  my  home  county  of 
g^^ns.  in  New  York  City,  is  not  much 
better.  John  P.  Kennedy  IntemaUonal 
and  La  Guardia  Airports,  both  in  Que^n!^ 
J»n<Ue  a  heavy  volume  of  International 
^on  Inental,  Intermediate,  and  ioSi 
^rclal  air  traffic,  as  well  as  consid- 
^le    general    aviation    and    military 

J^^r^^  aircraft  in  this  residential 
^J.T^  ^^^  constant  nuisance  of 
»r^shattering  noise  for  the  thousands 
UP^  thousands  of  people  on  the  ground. 

andnmlf  ^^^'■f'^^"*  "^«'  ^  "^e  lives 
Wdproperty  of  residents  and  pasf  engers 
The  midair  collision  of  two  SaScSl 
mt  TJ  B^'^l^iy"  In  December 
'W,  in  which  134  people  died,  128  pas- 


sengers and  six  people  on  the  ground, 
was  a  tragic  fulfillment  of  that  threat 

Over  the  years  the  FAA  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  In  furthering  air  safety 
but  It  has  be«i  evident  for  some  time 
that  we  must  review  and  redouble  our 
commitment  to  safety  In  the  skies  and 
on  the  ground.  We  must  do  this  at  once 
before  the  threat  of  disaster  becomes  a 
routine  of  tragedy. 

I  urge  the  FAA  carefully  to  analyze 
approach  patterns  for  our  great  metro- 
politan airports  and  to  suggest  alter- 
nates. I  ask  that  ways  of  reducing  air 
terminal  congestion  be  found,  and  that 
the  FAA  pursue  the  speedy  development 
and  installation  of  anticoUision  devices 
on  all  aircraft,  commercial  and  private 

I  also  urge  the  immediate  installation 
of  radar  and  control  towers  at  airports 
now  without  such  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increased  air  safety  must 
r*°  ^^}  ^^  longer.  The  Federal  Avla- 
tlori  Administration  must  pursue  this 
goal  asEiduously.  We  must  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  effort  to  assure  the  weU- 
bemg  of  all  our  citizens 
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Arthur  Altmeyer  Says   Social  Security 
Program  Must  Go  Further 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER    . 

or  aCNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
^J't^^^.F^  remarks  In  the  Recced,  I 
am  Including  an  arUcle  from  tht  Madi- 
son Capitol  Times  about  "Mr  Social 
S«:urlty."  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  This^^J 
man  32  years  ago,  worked  closely  with 
President  Roosevelt  In  shaping  the  social 
seciir  ty  law.  His  vision  Is  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition, w  wi  icv 

Mb.  Social  SECuarrT's  Babt  Is  a  Hbaltht  33 

(By  Whitney  Gould) 

The  Social  Security  system,  once  reviled  as 

creeping   socialism"    and    "a   cmal    hoL" 

celebrates   its   32nd   birthday   today.  havU^ 

Income  as  much  a  part  of  AmerlcL  life  m 

the  supermarket. 

r,,.??,^  °!  ^*  *'^'*'  architects  and  first  ad- 
ministrator of  this  vast  program  of  social  in- 
^rTJ'^^^""  '■  Altmeyer,  Is  a  gentle/ilU 
ver-halred  man  of  75  who  wears  bow  ties  and 
steel-rtmmed  glasses  and  now  makes  bu 
home  just  outside  Madison,  in  Mlddleton 

rt.'^^K  ''r'"'^'^  "ow-  ^  not  about  What  was 
done  back  In  1935."  says  Altmeyer.  who  was 
an  appointee  of  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board?^ 
ex-assistant  secretary  of  Labor  and  a  0^^^ 

Uon  °"4^°l^''l,^"^  ^*^^"y  Administra- 
tion. The  trouble  Is  that  the  program  still 
hasn't  gone  as  far  as  it  should." 

Altmeyer  recalls  that  Roosevelt  termed  the 
program  'a  cornerstone  In  a  structure  which 
is  being  built  but  is  by  no  means  compiet^" 

trlbntnrv^^l'^™"  ^^^""^  encompassed  con- 
tributory insurance  against  the  hazards  of 

f^  fh!  ^f  *1  "";!'npl°>'ment,  public  assistance 
for  the  disabled,  and  social  services  for  voca- 

.n*^^  .>,'*''.f'""^*"°'''  ^°"><l  »»»^«  expand 
^oto  the  health  insurance  field  had  World 
War  II  not  intervened. 

PDTi'n^fh,^^'"''!,'^"'^  *'«»  ^"t  back  on 
FT)R  s  public  works  programs,  which  aimed 
at  training  youth  in  Job  skills 

The  obvious  parallel  with  the  war  la  Viet- 


nam^ and  its  toll  on  domestic  programs,  has 
Altmeyer  concerned. 

"But  rm  optimistic  enough  to  think  we 
won  t  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  We  can't 
DacKtrack,"  he  says. 

r^J^^^^\J^'^  *^*  House-approved  anti- 
riot  biU  with  a  cortaln  sadness. 

"DUorder  grows  out  of  basic  human  prob- 

i^' .     !  °»"«"'«-  "We  can't  solve  the  prob- 

^ir    ^l^^'^T^^K  the  few  Who  engaged 

n  rioting.  'That's  like  trying  to  cure  a  WMt- 

ing  disease  by  rubbing  on  a  little  skin  lotion  " 

»,'^.  **'"  *'*'*  ^^  '^^e  returned  to  the 
Madison  area  last  year,  after  living  m  Wash- 
ington for  two  years.  He  stUl  acts  as  an  occa- 
sional consultant  for  governments  in  the 
Near  East  and  Latin  America  who  are  esteb- 
llshlng  their  own  social  security  systems,  and 
he  Jets  off  to  New  York  now  and  thei.  to 
serve  as  chief  appeals  officer  for  the  Intwna- 

y^^VTT^"  ,  ^^^''^  Worker.  Union's 
(ILGWU)  f>enslon  plan. 

.S^,f,^!  ^T  ""^  ^yP^  *^o  combines  a 
rt^.s  n.*^^  ^^""^  ""^  ^«»  •  pragmatic 
tion  A? J  ^°'  ~°'^'^  "P  ^^  WQrkkblf«,iu- 
tions.  AJtmeyer  worked  under  the  late  labor 

t^'T%r''.°^  ^  common,  at  the  Uni^ 
slty  of  Wisconsin.  He  administered  Gov 
PhUip  LaPollette's  unemployment  relief  oro-' 
gram  In  the  19308.  ^"^ 

ru^S*'^*  "*'''''''"°'"  '"^  *x=»*l  welfare 
"♦K^°?*  people  cant  comprehend,"  he  says 
o,,^i''  *  complex  industrial  society  ilk.' 
ours,  there  are  individuals  who  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  self-sufficient.  The  bov- 
^^^^^''l^"  "^  affirmative  responslbllltVto 
protect  the  individual  against  hazards  iha? 
occur  to  him  through  no  fault  of  his  own  ~ 


Halting  the  Nuclear  Plagve 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  24.  1967 

Mr.  COraXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  world  today  is  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  There  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  the  more  countries  that 
have  a  nuclear  potential,  the  greater  are 
the  chances  that  nuclear  warfare  will 
occur  Who  could  predict  what  would 
have  happened  had  nuclear  arms  been 
tr,^t^^e  to  the  protagonists  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis? 

Such  obvious  examples  clearly  Indi- 
cate the  Importance  of  a  wortable  non- 
prolifteration  treaty,  and  the  longer  a 
treaty  of  this  type  remains  unsigned  the 
greater  the  danger  that  new  countries 
wiU  develop  enough  potenUai  to  be  able 
themselves,  to  lead  the  way  to  nuclear 
war. 

The  draft  treaty  worked  out  by  the 
United  States  and  Russia  is  not  a  perfect 
one.  It  does  not  guarantee  that  nuclear 
arms  will  not  eventually  get  Into  the 
hands  of  every  country  In  the  wortd  It 
does  not  prevent  those  countries  with  the 
potential  frcMn  developing  and  using  nu- 
fu  Y.jy^*'^"^-  Nevertheless,  I  submit 
that  this  treaty  is  one  of  the  great  events 
of  modem  history.  It  marks  an  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  two  major  powers  of 
responsibility  not  only  for  their  own 
actions,  but  also  for  the  consequences  to 
other  nations  of  these  actions.  It  repre- 
sents a  triumph  of  reason.  In  the  face  of 
deep  and  vital  differences. 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  views  of  the 
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editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  of  Au^rist 
25,  and  Include  his  remarks,  which  fol- 
low, in  the  Record: 

Halttno  th«  Nuclbak  Placttk 
The  presentation  of  a  draft  treaty  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  un- 
questionably a  major  dlplomaUc  achleTement 
for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State*. 
The  two  countries  must  now  turn  their  mu- 
tual boon  Into  a  general  global  benefit  by 
filling  In  tb«  blank  inspection  section  and  by 
securing  the  a^eement  at  other  nations  to 
the  oocnpleted  document. 

The  prospect  of  a  nuclear-free  world  disap- 
peared, of  course.  In  the  mushroom  cloud 
over  Hiroshima.  GMven  postwar  tensions,  It 
was  perhaps  inevitable  that  other  nations 
moved  to  claim  the  protection  and  prestige 
they  Imagined  nuclear  capacity  to  confer. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  nuclear  club,  how- 
ever, came  a  gro^ln^  fright  that  there  were 
too  many  nuclear  powers  and  that  sooner  ca 
later  there  wo\ild  oome  a  terrible,  final  war. 
■nils  Is  the  chief  Inxpulae  behind  the  great - 
power  efforts  to  halt  nuclear  spread. 

Th»  draft  treaty  satisfies  that  impulse  as 
well  as  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  allow.  It  Is  not — it 
could  not  be — a  perfect  document.  But.  we 
are  oonvlnoed,  it  offers  the  world  a  larger 
measure  of  security  and  a  broader  promise  of 
peace  than  does  the  unchecked  spread  of  nu- 
clear arms. 

To  be  sure,  it  Is  easy  for  the  nuclear  powers 
to  preach  nuclear  abstinence  for  others  while 
not  practicing  it  themselves;  they  already 
have  the  weaponry,  the  jjeacefuJ  nuclear  po- 
tential and  the  sstatus  which  they  are  asking 
the  others  to  tor^. 

But  the  Incentives  opyen  to  nonnuclear 
countries  axe  very  considerable.  Not  only  can 
they  spare  themselvee  the  expense  of  national 
bomb  programs  and  the  skewing  of  their  eco- 
nomic development.  They  also  liave  President 
Johnson's  pledge  to  "make  avaUable  nuclear 
explosive  services  for  peaceful  purposes  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis,"  at  nominal  cost. 
Tile  Soviet  government  ought  to  make  a  simi- 
lar pubUc  pledge.  It  Is  the  treaty's  "Inten- 
tion" ttiat  no  country  fcH-eswearlng  bombs 
will  tbereby  lose  economic  advantage.  (Since 
most  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  do  not 
Involvv  eqdoBlons,  all  countries  will  be  free 
to  exi^ore  tliem.) 

The  critical  Issue  Is  security  guarantees 
which  are  not  mentioned  by  the  draft.  Un- 
fortunately the  Soviet  and  American  govern- 
ments are  a  long  way  from  agreeing  io  pro- 
tect nonnuclear  signers  from  nuclear  black- 
mail, even  though  they  both  realize  that  no 
country  could  abandon  the  right  of  self- 
protection  without  a  firm  guarantee. 

American  officials  point  to  President  John- 
son's unelaborated  pledge  of  1964:  "The  na- 
tions that  do  not  seek  national  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  sure  that  If  they  need  oui 
strong  support  against  some  threat  of  nu- 
clear blackmail,  then  they  will  have  It."  Al- 
though-tills  pledge  Is  not  among  the  State 
Department's  recent  listing  of  "United  States 
Defense  Commitments  and  Assurances," 
other  countries  would  be  mistaken  to  coii- 
clude  that  It  is  without  meaning.  The  recOTd 
of  United  States'  Involvement  in  the  world 
underlies  the  President's  words.  The  whole 
purpose  of  postwar  American  policy  lias 
been  to  create  conditions  in  which  local 
conflicts  can  be  peacefuUy  resolved  and,  be- 
yond that,  to  stand  behind  victimized  lands. 
It  must  be  considered,  too.  that  a  given 
country's  signing  of  the  treaty  would  harden 
the  United  States'  inclination  to  go  to  its 
aid. 

To  the  American  people  and  doubtless  to 
the  Soviet  people  too.  It  Is  comforting  that 
their  governments  have  moved  toward  a 
diplomatic  agreement  at  a  time  of  great 
tension  over  Vietnam.  Now  that  the  draft 
treaty  Is  on  the  table,  world  public  opinion 
can,  hc^iefuUy,  propel  It  along.  Vision, 
patience  and  trust  will  be  required  from  all 
countries,  big  and  small,  to  make  the  treatr 
a  reality. 


Air  Transportation  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  plecusure  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  the  excellent  outline  on  air 
safety  sent  to  me  by  an  outstanding 
Pittsburgh  businessman.  Mr.  R.  W.  Mal- 
lick.  A  vice  president  of  the  Joseph  Home 
Co.,  Associated  Dry  Goods,  Mr.  Malllck 
has  flown  private  aircraft  for  many 
years.  This  long  flight  experience  and  his 
constant  ci\ic  interest  in  air  safety  make 
his  thoughtful  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations valuable  to  those  of  us  In 
Congress  and  in  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  over  air  transportation  safety. 
I  am  glad  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Mr.  R.  W.  Malllcks  recent  letter 
and  the  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette  of  Augxist  19,  1967: 

(Joseph  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Aug.  22,  1967. 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ms.  Fulton:  I  am  sending  to  you  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  on  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 19,  1967,  captioned  "Air  Safety  Proce- 
dures Neglected".  I  thought  you  might  be 
Interested  In  reading  It  as  It  points  a  finger 
at  both  the  P. A. A.  and  Congress. 

As  I  mentioned  In  previous  letters,  I  liad 
mentally  debated  the  thought  of  piirsutng 
the  matter  any  further.  However,  each  day 
I  see  more  evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, so  I  am  compeUed  to  belabor  the 
matter  further. 

Mr.  James  Rldgeway's  comment  echoes 
what  I  have  said  repeatedly.  I.e.,  that  the 
P_A.A.  Is  not  doing  all  It  can  with  the  facili- 
ties and  authority  It  has  at  Its  disposal.  What 
Is  most  discouraging  Is  that  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  PJi.A.  to 
acknowledge  the  suggestions  to  It.  Certainly, 
If  there  is  no  merit  to  them  and  the  per- 
sons or  organlzaUons  making  the  suggestions 
were  convinced  of  It.  the  Issue  could  be 
closed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  volumes  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  from  responsible 
sources,  and  It  continues  to  remain  un- 
answered. 

It  U  fully  appreciated  that  the  problem  Is 
not  a  simple  one,  and  that  there  are  no  ready- 
made,  overall  solutions.  But  It  wUl  never  be 
solved  with  the  present  "head  In  the  sand" 
attitude.  It  Is  far  better  to  do  something  and 
risk  a  failure  than  do  nothing  In  hopes  that 
the  problem  will  cure  Itself.  Apparently,  the 
confusion  and  ootnplexlty  Lb  so  great  that  a 
"wait  and  see"  attitude  exists. 

To  anyone  who  wishes  to  delve  into  the 
history,  he  will  find  that  the  foUowing  sug- 
gestions have  been  submitted.  Some  involve 
much  time  and  expenditures  to  Implonent, 
others  only  a  change  of  attitude  and  a  will  to 
do.  I  will  enumerate  several  that  could  start 
the  ball  rolling. 

1.  Immediately  provide  for  voluntary  oon- 
troUed  visual  flight  procedures  at  all  low 
altitudes  for  cross  country  flights  as  pre- 
viously Bxiggjested.  Last  week  I  flew  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Coudersport  on  a  VFR  flight 
plan.  Visibility  Umlte  were  legal  for  VPR  but 
marginal.  I  departed  Pittsburgh  on  a  special 
VPR  clearance.  When  I  cleared  the  control 
zone,  I  radioed  Cleveland  Center  to  ad- 
vise of  my  flight  route  and  altitude  which 
was  5,600  feet  MSL.  The  controller  asked  If  I 
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had  transponder  or  DME.  When  advised 
negative,  he  told  me  he  could  not  give  nis 
radar  service  at  that  altitude.  Yet.  5.500  feet 
Is  liigher  than  permissible  I.P.R  altitvides  i 
continued  to  monitor  the  radio  frequencv 
and  know  that  the  controller  was  not  busy  " 

2.  Discourage  rather  than  encourage  niore 
Instrument  ratings  for  pilots  until  such  time 
as  the  air  traffic  control  can  handle  more 
Instrument  flight  plans,  "nie  system  cannot 
handle  the  volume  of  such  potential  triffic 
now. 

3.  Accelerate  a  program  of  new  secondary 
airports  In  busy  areas  to  handle  private 
executive,  and  feeder  line  and  similar  air- 
craft to  reduce  the  load  on  metropolitan  air- 
ports. This  would  not  only  Improve  air  safety 
but  would  tend  to  relieve  ground  transpor- 
tation congestion.  For  example,  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  needs  a  new  airport  in  the 
northeastern  district  of  Allegheny  County 
or  western  Westmoreland  County  to  relieve 
the  loads  on  Greater  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County  airports.  An  adequate  airport 
of  such  type  can  be  btUlt  today  for  the  price 
equivalent  of  one  mile  of  four-lane  express- 
way for  each  runway  required.  Most  such 
secondary  airports  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate with  two  runways. 

4.  Establish  a  program  whereby  non-essen- 
tial pleastire  flying  and  student  training 
usuaUy  done  in  the  vicinity  of  alrjxsrts.  be 
conducted  away  from  the  traffic  areas  or 
major  fllrix>rta.  The  secondary  airport  pro- 
gram suggested  above  could  do  much  to  bring 
tills  about. 

5.  Relocate  all  military  air  operaUons  from 
busy  metropolitan  areas.  There  are  plenty 
of  military  airports  tliat  are  now  inactive 
to  provide  bases  for  military  operations. 

6.  Recently  PAA  announced  Intentions  of 
oontrolling  VPR  flights  above  18,000  feet  This 
Is  fine,  except  the  problem  is  between  the 
ground  and  10,000  feet.  A  check  of  the  records 
will  reveal  that  tiie  collisions  or  near  misses 
liave  all  been  at  low  altitudes.  To  fly  above 
10,000  feet  requires  oxygen  equipped  or  pres- 
surized aircraft  which  represents  a  very  small 
percentage  of  registered  aircraft  Lets  get  to 
the  "scene  of  the  crime. ' 

7.  Of  great  Importance  is  the  need  to  quit 
looking  at  the  problem  as  one  being  associ- 
ated with  the  commercial  airlines.  The  com- 
mercial airlines  represent  only  about  2",  of 
the  registered  aircraft  in  the  country  Also. 
It  Is  the  most  sophisticated  aircraft,  operated 
by  liigliiy  qualified  pilots,  under  strict  pro- 
cedures. Yet,  they  become  Involved  in  mid- 
air collisions  because  of  the  system  under 
which  they  must  operate.  The  other  98'";  of 
the  aircraft  and  pilots  have  the  same  right 
to  air  safety  as  do  the  airlines.  We  do  not 
make  special  rules  or  enact  special  vehicle 
codes  or  build  special  liighways  for  buses. 
and  we  should  not  attempt  to  give  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  airlines.  We  must  improve 
air  safety  for  ail  aircraft,  and  only  then  will 
the  solution  to  the  problem  be  forthcoming. 

My  apology  for  another  long  epistle,  but  I 
hope  It  will  serve  to  stimulate  someone  to  get 
the  P.A.A.  to  do  something  other  than  take 
a  defensive  position.  Actually,  the  F  A  A  is  a 
fine  organization  of  capable  people,  faced 
with  an  overwhelming  problem.  They  need 
help  not  hell.  They  will  learn  that  many 
people  will  help  when  they  come  out  of  their 
shell  and  quit  behaving  as  though  the  prob- 
lems and  solutions  were  their  exclusive 
prerogatives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Congressional 
hearings  are  planned  to  explore  this  all-im- 
portant matter.  If  so  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  above  seven  points  be  covered  in 
the  hearings.  Perhaps  in  that  way  their  merit* 
can  be  determined. 

My  appreciation  of  your  patience  and 
cwjperatlon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  W.  Mallick. 
Vict  President,  Properties. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgli  Post-Gazette.  Aug   19 
19671 

An  SaTETT  PsOCEStTKSS  NEGLBCnCD 

The  public  la  Justified  in  queeUoning  fed- 
esrai  procedures  to  insure  air  safety  when 
there  have  been  five  major  plane  aoddents 
so  far  this  year  and  a  number  ot  smaUer 
ones.  The  latest  was  the  crash  of  two  slngle- 
engined  craft  as  they  simultaneously  ap- 
proached the  same  runway  in  New  Hampshire 
recently. 

There  are  647  airports  In  this  country 
served  by  airlines;  285  have  no  control  towers 
and  434  lack  raflar  which  would  provide  a 
means  of  keeping  planes  at  a  safe  distance. 
There  wasn't  any  radar  at  AshevUie,  N.  C.i 
where  82  persons  were  killed  recently. 

According  to  James  Rldgeway  In  the  Au- 
gust 6  New  Republic,  the  Federal  AvlaUon 
Administration,  part  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  Is  at  the  root  of  the  problem 
The  FAA  is  understafTed  and  Isnt  given  the 
money  to  implement  technological  advances. 
Its  ciilef.  an  ex-Alr  Force  general.  William 
T.  McKee.  scarcely  makes  the  best  of  what 
the  PAA  has.  Rldgeway  says. 

He  cites,  for  Instance,  the  number  of  safe- 
ty requirements  tliat  don't  apply  to  air 
taxis  (chartered  plaaes  for  hire)  :  no  re- 
quirements fCM-  co-pilots,  radar,  emergency 
evacuation,  or  weighing  of  baggage.  Mc- 
Kee has  said  the  government  must  not  place 
too  heavy  an  economic  burden  on  small  oper- 
ations lest  they  fall. 

When  the  PAA's  budget  request  was  cut 
this  year  from  $75  million  to  ^65  million,  the 
argument  in  Oongress  was  that  since  the 
money  was  lielng  poorly  spent  and  the 
amotmt  inadequate  to  meet  the  airport  crisis. 
It  might  as  well  be  trimmed. 

Such  a  view  not  only  contradicts  logic  but 
renounces  responsibility.  There  should  be  no 
doubt  In  anyone's  mind  that  airports  serving 
airliners  should  be  equipped  with  radar  and 
that  height-finding  equipment  to  avoid  mid- 
air collisions,  wlilch  military  planes  have 
used  since  the  Korean  War.  should  be  placed 
In  all  oommercial  planes.  Crashes  In  the  vic- 
inity of  airports  can  be  reduced.  The  tragedy 
U  that  not  enough  attention  is  being  elven 
to  the  matter. 
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Two  Connecticut  Editors  Look  at  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  current  discussions  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  in  the  press,  and  other  pub- 
lice  forums  regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  U.S.  position  there  and  in  South- 
ea*  Asia  In  general,  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  two  recent  editorials  published 
in  Connecticut  newspapers  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  believe  both  of  these  have  much 
to  add  to  the  discussion  and  to  the  clari- 
fication of  our  position. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  msert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Time  For  Reconslder- 
aUon,"  published  In  the  August  11  1967 
issue  of  the  Catholic  Transcript,  and 
another  editorial  entitled  "Shaky  Foun- 
dation For  a  Democracy,"  from  the 
August  14.  1967.  issue  of  the  Hartford 
"mes.  Both  newspapers  are  published 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  editorials  are 
°~f^ced  and  rational  evaluations  of  the 
Vietnam  problem.  They  are  not  the  views 


of  poUtlc&l  radicals,  but  rather  the  result 
of  serious  and  profound  thinking  and 
much  soul  searching.  I  know  that  aU 
of  ui  in  the  Congress  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  this  situation,  and  for  this 
reason  I  commend  the  views  of  the  two 
editors  to  all  my  celleagues 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Catholic  Tran- 
script. Aug.  11.  1967] 
A  Tims  roa  Reconshjehation 
There  were  reports  last  week  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  considering  a  change  of 
policy  on  Vietnam.  It  was  hinted  that  new 
means  of  securing  peace  were  under  study 
A  flicker  of  hope  relieved  the  gloomy  mood  of 
thoughful  Americans.  But  It  was  very  brief, 
squelched  by  the  announcement  that  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  was  to 
be  substantially  increased.  This  is  not  a 
change  of  policy,  and  scathing  experience  in- 
dicates that  It  means  nothing  In  the  way  of 
advance  toward  peace.  It  U  graduaUy  and 
painfully  being  realized  that  what  the  Umted 
States  has  set  out  to  do  in  Vietnam  simply 
cannot  be  done.  But  this  realization  has  not 
yet  come  home  to  the. makers  of  American 
policy. 

We  have  undertaken  to  laflict  decisive  de- 
feat on  the  Vletcong  and  ttieir  North  Viet- 
namese allies.  This  effort  is  costing  us  more 
and  more  lives,  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars, the  ability  to  make  a  massive  attack 
on  our  domestic  problems  and  especially 
those  of  the  rotting,  riot-prone  cities,  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  other  nations,  and  any 
advantage  In  our  critical  confrontation  with 
the  major  Communist  powers — the  Soviet 
Union  today  and  China  tomorrow.  Despite 
this  exorbitant  cost,  which  even  the  rich 
United  States  cannot  alTord  to  bear,  we  are 
not  Winning  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  best 
that  we  are  achlertng  is  stalemate.  Knowl- 
edgeable observers  on  the  scene  assert  that 
Just  to  mainUin  stalemate  may  require  a 
continuation  or  Increase  of  our  present  out- 
lay for  decades  or  generations,  without  any 
progress  toward  the  Issue  we  seek.  The  better 
part  of  valor  Is  still  discretion,  and  It  is 
lilgh  time  that  discretion  ruled. 

It  is  apparent  also  that  we  are  making  no 
progress  in  our  endeavor  to  transform  South 
Vietnam  into  a  unified,  \1able.  and  responsi- 
ble democratic  society.  The  pieople  are  said 
to  be  more  and  more  disengaged  and  disaf- 
fected. The  pacification  program  Is  Ineffec- 
tive. The  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
count  for  less  and  less,  largely  because  of 
the  absence  of  conviction  and  the  presence 
of  wretched  leadership.  Corruption  and 
profiteering  run  wild,  Reform  of  ancient,  de- 
moralizing abuses  Is  at  a  sUndstlll.  There  is 
little  expectation  that  the  coming  elections 
will  make  much  difference.  War  and  terror 
rage  through  the  land,  bringing  death  and 
devastation  but  no  prospect  of  genuine,  dura- 
able  improvement.  If  military  victory  were 
possible,  and  it  seems  ever  less  so.  the  con- 
dition and  the  outlook  would  remain  the 
same. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  one  supposedly 
clinching  argument  for  our  continuing  on 
our  present  fruitless  course  is  that,  for  Ixith 
moral  and  practical  reasoijks.  we  cannot 
knuckle  under  to  the  Communists.  The  argu- 
ment Is  seriously  flawed.  For  one  thing,  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  Just  war  Is  tiie 
possibility  of  wlnirfpe,,  which  seems  incapable 
of  ftUflllment  In  this*  insFtance.  Again,  the 
notion  of  a  holy  war  against  Communism 
has  been  discredited  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. So.  too.  with  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  can  and  must  poUce  the  globe 
Doubtless  our  pragmaUc  Interests  would  be 
served  by  a  repulse  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, but  we  are  not  succeeding  in  that,  and 
while  we  are  mired  and  bled  in  an  enter- 
prise wiilch  lias  the  stench  of  futUlty  about 
It.  the  Oommunlst  powers  suffer  no  such 
crippling  attrition.  There  Is.  of  course,  tur- 
moU  within  China,  but  whatever  gain  that 
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mi^t  have  meant  to  the  Weet  has  been 
largely  dissipated  by  our  entrapment  in 
Vieto&m.  That,  on  balance,  our  Involvement 
in  Vietnam  is  actually  a  help  rather  than  a 
hindranoe  to  Commtmlsm  certainly  knocks 
out  the  supposedly  cUnchlng  argument. 

It  is  profoundly  discouraging  to  learn, 
from  events,  that  American  policy  U  not 
being  reconsidered.  There  should  be  a  rising 
volume  of  opdnion  in  favor  of  radical  re«^ 
pralsai  and  sensible  action.  The  fact  that 
some  humlUaUon  would  Inevitably  be  en- 
tailed shotild  not  deter  us.  Pride  U  always 
a  poor  counsellor.  The  pages  ot  history  are 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  nations  betrayed 
Dy  lit. 


[Prom    the    Hartford    (Conn.)    Times     Aue 
14.  1967]  ■ 

Shakt  Poondation  roB  a  Dtmocract 
Less  than  three  weeks  from  now.  the  first 
•free"  election  will  be  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam. How  free  It  Is  and  what  It  will  decide 
are  open  questions. 

The  strongest  contenders  are  the  highest- 
ranking  members  of  the  present  military 
government.  Their  opposition  la  split  Into 
ten  factions  backing  different  tickets  From 
the  news  accounts,  it  seems  that  the  mllltarv 
government.  If  It  is  not  putting  obstacles  In 
the  way  of  the  civilian  candidates,  is  at  least 
withholding  the  cooperation  required  by 
South  Vietnamese  law.  The  candidates  are 
entitled  to  protection,  transportation  and 
other  services  from  the  present  government 
It  U  clear  that  they  are  not  gettmg  those 
services. 

Several  senators  and  members  of  Congress 
in  the  United  States  have  charged  that  the 
election  is  being  rigged  by  the  Ky  govern- 
ment. Marshal  Ky  of  course  denies  that, 
suggesting  that  the  congressmen  go  to  Viet- 
nam and  have  a  look  for  themselves  The 
suggestion  has  already  been  turned  down, 
for  If  congressional  observers  went  to  Viet- 
nam their  presence  might  t>e  mistaken  for 
advance  approval  of  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  campaign,  as  it  has  been  run  so  far 
seems  like  a  poor  basis  for  a  truly  free  elec* 
tion.  And  the  election,  as  far  as  we  can 
estimate  now.  seems  likely  to  be  a  shaky 
foundation  for  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

The  Implications  of  the  election  extend 
far  beyond  South  Vietnam.  First  and  most 
Important  Is  Its  effect  on  American  policy. 
Our  purposes  in  Vietnam,  as  presidents  from 
Elsenhower  to  Johnson  have  said  repeatedly, 
are  to  deter  the  advance  of  Communism 
and  to  guarantee  a  free,  democratic,  repre- 
sentaUve  government  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  An  unfair  election  would  destroy 
the  second  of  those  purposes. 

The  voices  of  those  who  call  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  our  position  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  especially  In  Vietnam  are  growing  in 
number  and  volume.  The  Johnson  adminis- 
tration must  give  them  more  attention  and 
be  able  to  supply  arguments  against  the  ob- 
jections they  raise  to  the  Investment  of  more 
American  lives  and  money  in  what  seems 
to  many  to  be  a  pointless  war.  If  the  election 
is  unconvincing.  If  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  a  free  and  In- 
formed people,  the  American  presence  In 
Vietnam  will  have  Its  underpinnings  cut 
away. 

So  far.  Mr.  Johnsons  spokesmen  have  de- 
fended the  way  the  campaign  is  being  run. 
They  are  not  convincing,  however.  If  the 
United  States  Interferes  to  make  the  cam- 
paign more  fair  and  more  enlightening  to 
the  Vietnamese  people,  we  shall  run  the  risk 
of  being  charged  with  meddling  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  a  foreign  country.  But  If 
there  Is  no  such  attempt  to  guarantee  a 
respectable  election,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion may  be  forced  to  reconsider  the  Ameri- 
can commitment. 


Monday,  August  28,  1967 
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Senate  passed  bills  on  highway  beautification  and  rural  financing. 
Senate  committee  approved  independent  offices  appropriations. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  12290-S  12362 

Bills  Introduced:  Four  bills  and  five  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2350-2353;  S.J.  Res.  107-108; 
S.  Con.  Res.  41-42;  and  S.  Res.  161.  page  s  1 2297 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  1477,  to  provide  that  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  shall  meet  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  are  deemed  necessary  (S.  Kept. 

543); 

S.  1564,  authorizing  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
vert the  national  tobacco  marketing  quota  into  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  (S.  Rept.  544) ; 

HJl,  547,  authorizing  sale  of  the  Pleasanton  Plant 
Materials  Center  in  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  and  pro- 
viding for  establishment  of  a  more  suitable  location  for 
the  replacement  therefor  (S.  Rept.  545)  ; 

S.  974,  authorizing  conveyance  of  certain  land  to  the 
city  d  Glendale,  Ariz.,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 
546) ;  and 

S.  1568,  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  with 
regard  to  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  loans  by  Federal 
land  banks,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  547). 


Pog*  S 12297 

Foreign  Aid:  Senate  disagreed  to  House  amendments 
to  S.  1872,  proposed  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967, 
asked  for  conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  con- 
ferees Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Mansfield,  Morse, 
Gore,  Lauschc,  Church,  Hickenlooper,  Aiken,  Carlson, 
and  Williams  of  Delaware.  Pages  s  12290-5 1 2296 

Farm  Loans:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amend- 
ments (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill)  S.  1504, 
to  facilitate  financing  of  rural  community  centers  and 
other  facilities  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act.  Motion  to  reconsider  this  action 
was  tabled.  Paget  s  i232i>$  13325 

Highway  Beautification:  Senate  passed  with  commit- 
tee amendments  S.  1467,  authorizing  funds  for  highway 
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safety  and  beautification  programs  (motion  to  recon- 
sider tabled).  I  Poge.  SI 2362-S  12370 
Walt  Disney  Medal:  Senate  made  its  imfinished  busi- 
ness S.J.  Res.  93,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  gold 
medal  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Walt  Disney  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  U.S.  and  to 
die  world.                                   |  p^g,  512375 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
following  disposition  of  S.J.  Res.  93,  Walt  Disney  medal, 
Senate  will  consider,  not  necessarily  Ln  the  order  given, 
S.  1035,  protection  of  civilian  Government  employees  in 
their  constitutional  rights;  S.  2171,  amendments  to  Sub- 
versive Control  Act;  nomination  of  Thurgood  Marshall, 
of  New  York,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  H.R.  9960,  independent  offices  appropriations; 
and  unobjected-to  items  of  legislation  coming  out  of 
committees  in  the  meantime. 

On  Monday,  September  11,  when  Senate  returns  from 
its  Labor  Day  adjournment,  it  will  consider  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  with  Thailand.  On 
Tuesday,  September  12,  Senate  will  consider  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10738,  defense  appropriations;  S.  1985. 
flood  insurance;  S.  510,  corporate  equity  ownership  of 
securities;  H.R.  12257,  vocational  rehabilitation,  as  well 
as  possibly  the  omnibus  housing  bill,  and  other  matters, 
including  military  construction.  poges  s  12375-5 12376 

Treaty  Reported:  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Re- 
lations between  U.S.  and  Thailand,  signed  at  Bangkok 
on  May  29, 1966  (Ex.  P,  66th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  (reported 
under  prior  authorization  on  August  26)  (Ex.  Rept.  14). 
Agreement  was  entered  into  that  when  vote  is  taken 
on  resolution  of  ratification  of  this  treaty  at  2  p.m.  Mon- 
day, September  11,  it  will  be  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Pogei   S  12296,   S  12370-S  12374 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  ad- 
journed at  3:11  p.m.  until  ii  a.m.  Tuesday,  August  29, 
when  it  will  consider  S.J.  Res.  93,  Walt  Disney  medal, 
to  be  followed  by  other  items  listed  in  first  paragraph  of 
legisladvc  program  set  out  above.       paget  s  12374,  s  1237* 


Afflcrican  System  of  Free  Enterprise  and 
Opportunity — Address  by  Dr.  William 
Staart  McBimie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OP  niiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
27,  1967,  r>r.  WlUiam  Stuart  McBimie,  a 
noted  clergyman,  author,  radio  commen- 
tator, and  world  traveler,  addressed  the 
Pox  College  assembly  of  students,  faculty, 
and  guests  in  Chicago,  111.  He  made  an 
exceptionally  fine  talk  on  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  opportu- 
nity. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yocs  Two  Choices  in   the  Art   of  Living 

(By  Dr.  William  Stuart  McBlmle.  clergyman, 

director  of  the  leadership  training  center, 

news  analyst,  radio  commentator,  author, 

and  world  traveler) 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  modem 
American  business  college,  because  we  are 
creating  a  generation  of  people  who  are  col- 
lege trained  and  yet,  unfortunately,  much  of 
our  college  education  today  tends  to  be  not 
a  liberal  education,  but  an  education  In 
liberation ! 

Much  of  our  trouble  in  modern  American 
education  Is  traceable  to  the  pernicious  phl- 
loeophy  of  a  man  named  John  Dewey,  the 
father  of  progressive  education.  John  Dewey 
was  a  socialist,  a  very  active  s6clall8t,  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  spreading  of  socialist 
pWlosophy.  He  did  it  through  the  means  of 
what  he  called  progressive  education,  which 
was  a  nice  term  for  the  philosophy  of  social- 
ism In  education.  People  accept  progressive 
education  who  might  throw  up  a  wall  of 
resistance  against  socialism.  But  progressive 
li  a  good  word,  and  education  Is  a  fine  word: 
and  put  the  two  of  them  together  and  they're 
8  kind  of  Madison  Avenue  advertising  tech- 
nique to  describe  socialism  in  acUon. 

The  point  of  progressive  education— the 
education  in  UberaUsm— the  education  in 
socialism— is  essentially  the  Idea  that  we  do 
not  teach  students  lessons,  we  do  not  teach 
them  facts  and  history  and  techniques  and 
approaches;  but.  rather,  we  teach  the  student 
Wmself.  The  student  is  the  center,  rather 
than  the  lesson.  This  sounds  very  intriguing 
I  have  a  Doctor's  degree  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, so  I  can  speak  on  this  from  the 
professional  vantage  point  when  I  say  that 
ae  student-centered  lesson  is  the  idea  that 
the  student  himself  is  the  main  thing.  This 
IS  now  very  intriguing  because  every  one  of 
us  wants  to  be  thought  of  as  the  center  of 
mngs.  But.  unfortunately,  the  emphasis  on 
teaching  the  student  instead  of  teaching 
'ZT'J^  ^^^^-  °^  techniques  results  in 
stt  k'  ^*"^^°^  *^«  ^<l«a  ^J^at  everything 
Should  be  related  to  him.  This  is  simply 
another  way  of  giving  credence  to  the  idea  of 
selfishness.   We   do   not    exist   as   an   end    In 
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ourselves.  We  exist  because  we  have  been 
given  a  mismon  and  a  purpose  in  life,  utuI 
u-e  have  meaning  only  when  we  relate  to 
those  purposes  and  meanings  which  life  has. 
I  don't  want  to  be  philosophical,  but  I  do 
want  you  to  understand  the  fallacy  of  pro- 
gressive education. 

Among  the  other  philosophies  that  pro- 
gressive education  professes  to  its  students 
and  those  who  sponsor  it  is  that  the  purpose 
of  education  is  to  get  the  student  to  adjust 
to  what  they  call  his  peer  group;  namely, 
that  the  main  function  of  education  is  to 
teach  one  to  get  along  m  society.  Yet  a 
careful  look  at  history  will  reveal  that  in  no 
instance  has  any  one  ever  accomplished  any- 
thing very  worthwhile  by  merely  adjusting. 
Life's  rewards,  the  rewards  of  satisfaction 
a.nd  the  material  rewards  and  the  rewards 
of  a  job  well  done,  go  to  those  who  do  not 
adjust,    who   refused    to   adjust. 

I'm  not  speaking  of  the  beatniks  who  are 
apparenOy  refusing  to  adjust  to  society  or  the 
demonstrators   who   walk   the   streets   with 
placards  on  their  shoulders,  advocating  that 
we  get  out  of  Viet  Nam  or  some  other  silly 
thing.  They're  not  actually  rebelling  against 
society.  They're  the  most  conformist  Individ- 
uals in  our  society,  because  they  all  dress 
more  or  less  alilce.  You  notice  they  have  the 
same  Isind  of  beards,  and  the  same  sandals 
and  the  same  kind  of  sloppy  uniform  which 
says  that  they  do  not  have  personal  Identity. 
They  desperately   want  to  find   some  group 
with  which  to  identify.  It  may  be  that  the 
group  itself  IB  rebelUoufl  and  thus  they  are 
able  to  adjust  to  a  group  and  to  rebel  en 
masse,  both  at  the  same  time.  But  the  left- 
winger,  the  demonstrator,  the  beatnik  type 
that   we  see  making  a  disgraceful  scene"  in 
America  today,  is  above  all  els»  a  conformist; 
it's  Just  that  he  has  chosen  to  conform  to 
the  wrong  group.  He  has  submerged  his  own 
IdenUty  by  identifying  with  a  larger  group. 
He  is  the  end  product  of  this  philosophy  of 
progressive  education  that  savs  the  purpose 
of  education  U  to  get  a  child  to  adjust  to  his 
peer  group,  not  to  stick  his  head  higher  than 
the  rest,  not  to  have  ambiUon,  not  to  achieve, 
not  to  become  something  more  than  the  rest 
around   him.   not   to   encotorage  competitive 
life,  but,  rather  to  adjust.  Progressive  edu- 
cation," therefore,    defines    its    educational 
principles  in  terms  of  how  well  the  Individ- 
ual adjusts  to  scxilety. 

America  was  not  made  great  by  adjust- 
in^nt — it  was  made  great  by  individuals  who 
took  a  good,  careful  look  at  what  was  going 
on  around  them  and  who  decided  to  be  better 
and  to  make  things  better.  Ambition  is  not 
the  hallmark  of  the  progressive  educationist. 
The  teacher  who  believes  in  progressive  edu- 
cation does  not  teach  the  young  person  to 
achieve,  to  excel,  to  adopt  a  high  goal  even 
beyond  his  reach  and  strive  mightily  for  if 
but  he.  instead,  teachee  him  to  adjust,  to 
accept  the  inevitable,  to  fit  in  as  a  cog  in  a 
machine. 

The  United  Stjites  of  America  was  once 
the  greatest  exporter  of  Ideas  the  world  has 
ever  known.  We  created  and  exported  the 
idea  of  individual  dignity,  personal  respon- 
sibility and  freedom.  We  created  the  idea  of 
government  that  tried  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Individuals  of.  by  and  fCH-  the  people 
We  even  had  the  sound  idea  that  people 
who  were  taxed  should  be  represented,  and 
determine  the  amount  of  the  tax. 

Today  it  Is  mighty  hard  to  find  any  Ideas 
that  America  has  exported.  We  have  ttimed 
to  ImpKM-ting  instead.  FYom   the  t>azaars  of 


Asia  Minor  in  the  middle  east  we  bought  the 
idea  that  an  honest  man  is  probably  a  fool. 
Prom  our  most  mortal  enemv.  Communist 
Russia  we  have  botight  the  Idea  of  a  strong 
government  for  a  weak  people. 

We  desperately  need  the  type  of  trained 
and  disciplined  youth  who  will  "reverse  the 
trend"  and  help  us  return  to  basic  essentials 
and  the  "good"  life. 

Those  of  you  who  have  come  to  a  college 
such  as  this  need  not  worry  about  progressive 
education,  because  In  a  college  such  as  this 
you  are  trained  by  the  techniques  that  you 
learn  to  become  a  worthwhile  individual  on 
your  own.  There  Is  no  one  to  subsidize  you, 
there  is  no  one  to  help  you.  You  are  on  your 
ou-n.  This,  I  think,  is  the  glory  of  America- 
that  the  American  Itnows  how  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet,  to  accept  responslbUity  for 
his  choices. 

I  want  to  come  very  swiftly  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Insights  that  I  have  ever  come 
across   in    living   in   a   competitive  boclety; 
namely,   that   the   whole   of   the   American 
dream,    the   whole   of   the   capitalist   society 
could   be  summed  up   in  one  simple  phrase, 
that  we  leam  to  accept  under  capitalism,  free 
enterprise,   the   free   market   ecoonomy,   the 
emphasis    upon    individualism,    the    conse- 
quences of  our  choices.  This  sounds  trite  and 
perhaps  overly  simple;   but  it  16  not.  For  in- 
stance,   a   young    person    in    his   te«n    years 
makes  a  choice  about  what  he's  going  to  do 
with  the  money  that  he  earns.  He  may  say, 
"Well,  I'm  going  to  spend  it  and  have  as  good 
a  time  as  I  can  afford."  so,  therefore,  he  will 
have   made    a   cohlce,    the   conseqeunces   of 
which  he  will  have  to  abide  by  as  time  passes. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  he  decides  that 
while  he  will  spend  some  of  his  money  upon 
himself,  part  of  his  money  will  be  set  aside 
for  his  education.  Part  of  it  will  be  set  aside 
that  he  may  become  a  possessor  of  what  we 
call  capital.  He  will  accumulate,  not  much 
at  first;    but.   after   awhile  thotigh,   by  self- 
sacrifice,  by  the  choice  that  he  makes,  to  go 
without,  to  perhaps  say  "no"  when  the  crowd 
wants  him  to  say  "yes"  and  go  along,  he  will 
gradually  acquire  what  we  call  capital:   and 
that  capital  is  himself. 

We  ought  to  understand   this:    capital   is 
yourself  crystallzed  in  a  spendable  form.  It  Is 
part  of  your  Skill,  part  of  your  time,  part  of 
your  self-discipline.  It  is  yoiu-  personality  put 
into  a  form  that  can  be  exchanged  for  value. 
After  that  capital  Is  accumulated,  it  may  be 
that  one  will  then  have  enough  to  Invest  in 
better  education;  education  Is  also  a  form  of 
capital,  because  education  is  something  that 
no  one  can  ever  take  away  from  you — you 
can  never  unlearn  something  that  you  have 
genuinely  learned.  After  a  time,  you  accumu- 
late learning;  and  then  that  additional  cap- 
ital again  brought  about  by  self -discipline,  by 
the  choices  that  you've  made,  then  that  cap- 
ital. Invested  in  a  business.  In  stocks  or  in 
some  profitable  ©oterprlse.  will  In  time  bring 
happy     results     or     consequences.     Now.     of 
course,  in  the  American  system  you  must  run 
the    risk    that    you    will    make    some    bad 
choices— you  will  make  some  bad  judgments. 
But  if  you  make  all  of  your  Judgments  bad, 
that  Is  to  say.  if  you  never  save.  If  you  never 
get  an  education.  If  yo^  just  let  today  take 
care  of   Itself,   you   will   end  up   as  a   wage 
earner.   And  you  will  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences of  your  choices.  Capdtallsm  Is  simply 
the  economic  result  of  abiding  by  the  conse- 
quences of  your  choices.  When  you're  young, 
you  invest  in  an  education,  you  Invest  In  a 
program   of  self -discipline,   you   Invest   in  a 
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program  of  «avlng8.  After  a  while,  because 
of  the  wonderful  opportunities  of  the  Amer- 
ican   BTBtem.    the    consequences    otf    those 
choloes  will  result  In  profit.  In  a  better  way 
of  Ufe.  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  In 
a  certain  amount  of  security.  Thua,  abiding 
by  the  consequences  of  your  choices  in  the 
capitalistic  system  wUl  almost  always*  in  the 
end  result  In  helpfulness,   and  tn  security, 
and  In  happiness  fw  you.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,   so  is  the  capitalistic   system   that  U 
you  make  bad  choloes,  you  wUl  also  have  to 
abide  by  the  consequences  of  those  choices. 
You  can  throw  your  money  away  or  drink 
It  away,   and  you   can   refuse   to  discipline 
yourself.   And   the   end   prodiict   is   poverty, 
or  at  least  a  standard  of  living  so  low  that 
life  will  be  unsatisfying  to  you.  So  capitalism 
in  the  philosophical  sense  Is  the  willingness 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  your  choices. 
There's  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that  says, 
"Take  what  you  want  and  pay  for  it."  The 
principle  that  is  Illustrated  Is  this:  you  can 
niake  your  Investments  In  this  fashion:   If 
you  want  to  choose  a  good  thing,  you  must 
pay  for  it  now  and  enjoy  It  later.  Those  two 
choices  are  before  you.  If  you  want  an  edu- 
cation, that's  a  good  thing;  you  must  there- 
fore pay  for  It  now,  but   you'll   enjoy   the 
fruits  of  It  the  rest  of  your  Ufe.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  you  would  prefer  to  loaf  now,  that's 
a  bad  choice;   you  can  enjoy  It  today;    yet 
you  will  pay  for  it  the  rest  of  your  life.  "Take 
what  you  want  and  pay  for  It."  This,  you 
see.  Is  what  Is  possible  under  the  American 
system — ^the  possibility   of  success   and   the 
possibility  of  failure.  But  those  of  xis  who  be- 
lieve In  the  American  way  of  life,  in  capital- 
ism. In  free  enterprise,  have  chosen  to  make 
our  choices  for  good  things  now,  to  pay  for 
them  now,  and  enjoy  them  later — to  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  our  choices.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  today  that  the  American  way  of 
life  is  the  best  way  of  life  there  is  for  It  gives 
the  broadest  scope  of  freedom  and  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  self-development  of  all 
other  systems  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Therefore,  you  as  a  student  of  this  college 
should  begin  now  to  think  in  terms  of  capi- 
talism; for  those  thoughts  will  pay  off  In  a 
life  that  Is  mcare  satisfying. 

Now.  I  want  to  come  to  a  matter  that 
perhaps  will  appeal  to  you  directly.  Looking 
back  upon  my  own  student  days,  I  recall  that 
one  of  the  big  problems  I  faced,  and  I  suspect 
one  that  every  student  In  this  college  faces 
today,  is  the  problem  of  finding  out  who  you 
are.  Now,  if  someone  were  to  ask  you  who  you 
are,  you  would,  of  course,  reply,  "I'm  John 
Jones"  or  "I  am  Mary  Smith";  but  that 
doesn't  tell  us  a  thing,  aind  It  furthermore 
doesn't  tell  you  anything.  Let's  come  now  to 
grips  with  something  on  a  very  personal 
level — who  are  you?  You  see,  the  search  for 
Identity  Is  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  that 
young  people  have.  After  all,  they  have  come 
out  of  a  home,  they  have  largely  been  con- 
sumers. But  life  does  not,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, reward  the  consumer.  Life  rewards  the 
producer.  Every  American  can  be  divided  into 
one  of  two  classes — either  he  is  a  producer 
or  he  is  a  conE\imer.  Now,  as  long  as  you  are 
a  student,  you  are  primarily  a  consumer. 

And  here  Is  the  answer  to  a  problem  that 
has  bemused  many  of  us  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  Is:  for  some  reason  or  other 
many  times  the  best  students  do  not  make 
the  greatest  successes  In  life.  We  have  an  old 
saying  In  the  field  of  theology,  which  Is  where 
I've  had  most  of  my  education,  though  I've 
done  a  lot  in  Education  as  well,  and  that  is 
that  a  lot  of  the  preachers  who  went  to 
seminary  with  me,  who  were  outstanding.  A- 
plus  students,  somehow  ended  up  on  the 
scrap  h^ap,  never  amounted  to  very  much, 
didn't  achieve  very  great  success  in  the  min- 
istry, and  people  began  to  say,  "Why?"  "What 
happened?"  "They  were  tremendous  stu- 
dents." "Why  weren't  they  successful?"  They 
were  chosen,  perhaps,  sometimes  In  the 
school  yearbook  as  the  most  Ukely  to  suc- 
ceed. Yet,  when  the  history  of  their  lives  was 


written,  behold,  they  dldnt  succeed  at  all. 
Why?  Why — because  as  students,  as  children, 
they  have  learned  primarily  to  be  constmi- 
ers — consumers  of  food,  consumers  of  aSec- 
tlon.  consumers  of  pleasures  and  consumers 
of  education.  And  that's  necessary  and  good.. 
After  all  we  couldn't  start  a  baby  out  as  a 
producer  of  anything  but  noise  and  damp- 
ness, for  awhile;  but  anyway,  after  a  time 
we  expect  babies  to  grow  up  and  the  process 
of  maturation — maturing — is  the  process  of 
switching  over  from  being  a  consumer  pri- 
marily to  being  a  producer  primarily.  That 
Is  one  of  the  most  valid  and  valuable  insights 
that  any  young  person  can  have  In  his  edu- 
cational career — to  come  to  realize  that 
merely  being  a  good  consumer  does  not  make 
him  a  success  in  life. 

Now,  therefore,  you  have  to  make  a  moral 
decision,  a  choice  right  here  to  abide  by  the 
consequences  of  a  choice  and  that  choice  Is 
this:  are  you  going  to  become  a  producer  or 
are  you  going  to  remain  primarily  a  con- 
sumer. Life  In  the  long  run  may  give  a  bare 
living  to  Oie  consumer,  that  Is  the  person  who 
is  primarily  a  consumer.  All  people  are  par- 
tially producers  and  partially  consumers,  but 
I'm  talking  now  about  the  successes  in  life, 
the  people  who  are  successful  are  never  pri- 
marily consumers.  They  are  primarily  pro- 
ducers. Now,  under  the  socialist  system  pro- 
duction is  not  as  much  encouraged  or  re- 
warded as  is  consumption.  Notice  the  philos- 
ophy of  Karl  Marx.  "To  each  according  to  his 
needs:  from  each  according  to  his  abiUty." 
But  you  see  there  production  and  constmip- 
tlon  are  not  really  related  to  each  other.  A 
person  is  given  help  from  the  government  In 
a  socialist  system  by  reason  of  his  need,  not 
by  reason  of  his  production.  And  that's  J\ist 
the  opposite  to  the  American  way  of  Ufe 
which  says  the  greatest  rewards  should  go  to 
the  greatest  producers.  Today  you  have  a 
moral  choice  to  make.  "WUl  I  from  this  mo- 
ment." you  must  isk  yourself,  "become  a 
producer  primarily  In  order  that  later  on  I 
may  also  become  a  consumer,  or  that  I  may 
partially  consume  things  as  I  go  along.  Is 
the  main  orientation  of  my  Ufe  to  be  that  of 
a  producer?"  When  a  person  becomes  a  pro- 
ducer primarily  he  then  becomes  successful 
because  Ufe.  and  the  American  way,  and  the 
c.ipitallst  system  have  a  way  of  rewarding  the 
producer^and  the  more  you  produce  the 
more  the  reward. 

It's  as  simple  as  a  mathematical  formula. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  socialism 
whether  it  be  the  kind  of  socialism  they  call 
Marxist-Leninism  In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  the 
kind  of  socialism  they  have  in  Britain  called 
Fabian  soclaUsm,  or  the  kind  of  socialism 
that  we're  beginning  to  get  In  America,  un- 
fortunately, the  gradualist  socialism  that  we 
have  here— they  all  tend  to  reward  not  the 
producers  but  those  who  are  prlmarUy  con- 
sumers But  the  great  fallacy  of  this  is  that  In 
the  long  run  it  is  the  producers  who  have  to 
support  the  consumers.  And  that  Is  what  Is 
wrong  with  socialism.  Then  why  not  make  up 
your  mind  today  that  you  going  to  be  pri- 
marily a  producer,  that  you're  going  to  out- 
produce other  people  around  you.  If  you're 
going  to  be  a  secretary,  you're  going  to  turn 
out  more  letters  and  better  letters.  If  you're 
going  to  be  a  business  executive,  you're  going 
to  make  more  decisions,  wiser  decisions 
You're  going  to  take  your  work  home  with 
you  at  night  and  you're  goUig  to  study  when 
the  rest  of  the  gang  in  the  office  is  primarily 
having  a  big  time  at  the  local  tavern 

You  are  going  to  be  boning  up  on  the  latest 
developments  and  the  newest  inventions  and 
the  greatest  new  Novations  in  your  field  of 
business  so  that  tomorrow  morning  when 
you  go  back  to  work  you  can  produce  a  high- 
er  level,  a  higher  quality,  and  a  higher  quan- 
tity of  work  than  your  fellow  workers.  Then 
simply  stand  by  and  watch  yovirself  progress 
to  the  top.  because  that  U  the  way  you  go  In 
the  Amerlc&n  system. 

Now,  I  began  a  moment  ago  by  saying  that 
you  need  to  find  out  who  you  are.  How  do 
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you  find  out  who  you  are?  You  find  out  jm» 
self-identity  by  the  things  to  which  youbZ 
long.  Now  what  do  you  belong  to?  You  te«  » 
you  belong  merely  to  the  enjoyment  of  con. 
sumption  you  don't  have  much  of  an  iden" 
tlty,  you're  a  lump.  You're  a  consvuner' 
You're  a  grownup,  mature  in  years  but  not 
mature  in  Judgment.  Therefore,  you  are  con- 
sumer  oriented  and  you  have  not  become 
anything  but  simply  a  mouth  or  a  mind  that 
drinks  things  in.  The  question  is.  "How  do 
you  find  identity?"  You  find  Identity  by  b«. 
coming  a  producer,  by  adding  more  to  youi 
environment  than  you  take  away  from  if 
and  then  life  has  a  peculiar  way  of  comini 
around  and  rewarding  you  when  you  becomt 
a  producer  beyond  your  fellows. 

But  there  are  others  things  that  are  far 
more  important  than  Just  production.  You 
are  not  a  production  machine.  You're  a  hu- 
mftn  being  made  in  the  image  of  God.  And 
so,  therefore,  there  are  other  aspects  of  your 
Identity  which  grow.  For  Instance,  if  you  were 
to  ask  me,  "Who  are  you?"  I  would  say,  "W  8 
McBlrnie".  That  wouldn't  tell  you  anything' 
I  would  have  to  go  on  and  say  I'm  the  pastor 
of  the  United  Community  Church  in  Glen- 
dale  which  is  a  large  non-denomLnatlonal 
church  In  Glendale  filled  with  people  who  are 
attempting  to  try  to  become  today  the 
church  of  the  futxire  so  that  we  may  survlre 
this  century  and  make  Christianity  Uvlng, 
and  vaUd,  and  vibrant,  and  vital  to  people! 
So,  I  draw  part  of  my  Identity  because  I  be- 
long to  the  United  Community  Church  and 
indeed  to  Christianity  in  general.  In  other 
words,  I  draw  part  of  my  Identity  from  the 
fact  that  I  belong  to  God  with  all  my  heart. 
Then,  also,  if  you  would  ask  me  who  I  am  I 
would  say  that  I'm  the  speaker  on  the  Voice 
of  Americaaism,  a  radio  program,  a  new 
analysis  program,  that  has  a  point  of  view 
to  help  everything  American,  to  help  every- 
thing  that  has  to  do  with  freedom,  to  help 
preserve  our  freedoms  and  traditions,  and  the 
great  ideas  of  Constitutionalism,  capitalism. 
free  enterprise,  the  free-market  economy,  in- 
dividual responsibility,  and  patriotism. 

I  draw  a  very  great  deal  of  my  personal 
sense  of  Identity  from  Identifying  with  Uut 
cause  called  Americanism.  And.  therefore. 
were  you  to  ask  who  I  am.  I  would  say  I'm 
the  speaker  on  the  Voice  of  Americanism 
and  I'm  a  worker  in  the  field  of  helping  to 
preserve  the  best  of  America's  traditions;  be- 
cause I'm  grateful  to  America.  I'm  grateful 
to  the  free  enterprise  economy,  and  I'm  grate- 
ful to  our  American  way  of  Ufe,  and  I  resent 
it  being  damaged  by  such  things  as  social- 
ism and  progressive  education  and  appease- 
ment in  foreign  policy.  So,  therefore,  I  draw 
Identity  from  belonging  to  that  cause.  I  draw 
Identity  from  belonging  to  people  that  I  love. 
I  draw  identity  from  belonging  to  institutloni 
and  causes  bigger  than  myself.  But  the  sum 
total  of  the  things  to  which  I  belong  gives  me 
that  sense  of  identity,  "I  know  who  I  am,"  but 
the  average  young  person  today  doesn't.  Now, 
this  isn't  something  to  blame  him  for.  it'« 
something  to  help  hlra  with;  because  if  you 
don't  know  who  you  are,  you  can  become 
40  years  of  age  and  still  by  not  knowing 
who  you  are,  have  an  aimless,  purposeless 
existence  and  wander  from  Job  to  Job  and 
from  relationship  to  relationship  and  alwayi 
be  pursued  by  a  vague  sense  of  unhappiness 
because  somehow  you've  never  fitted  in. 

You've  never,  as  they  put  it.  belonged, 
and  that  means  that  you  do  not  have  a  per- 
sonal sense  erf  identity.  You  don't  know  who 
you  are,  you  don't  know  where  you're  going 
and,  therefore,  you're  not  going  anywhere  be- 
cause life  Is  s  merry-go-round.  You  go  round 
and  round  In  a  circle  and  get  off  about  whei» 
you  got  on.  Oo  down  to  the  restaurant  In  the 
lower  part  of  this  building  that  I  noticed 
as  I  came  by  this  mortUng.  I  saw  a  group  of 
people  In  there  eating,  and  at  Just  that  quii* 
a  glance  I  could  teU  that  the  vast  majority 
of  people  m  that  restaurant  were  not  people 
with  a  purpose  In  Ufe.  They  had  no  great 
dedication;   tbey  didn't  belong  to  anything 
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yery  worthwhUe,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
no  real  sense  of  identity.  They  are  prlmarUy 
cOTflumers  and  they  produce  only  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  and  to  keep  life 
bearable,  but  they  are  not  orientated  to  a 
goal.  They  do  not  have  a  Journey.  They're 
not  on  their  way.  They  do  not  have  a  sense 
of  purpose.  They  do  not  have  a  sense  of 
Identity.  They  do  not  know  who  they  are. 
And  yet  I  come  up  here  to  this  large  room 
filled  with  people  and  I  think  that  already 
you  have  begun  to  formulate  certain  goals 
and  ambitions  and  aims.  1  hope  that  I  might 
give  some  sense  of  sharpening  to  the  deci- 
sions that  you  make  to  put  the  emphasis  to- 
day upon  two  Important  principles:  One, 
that  you  face  Ufe  with  the  awareness  that 
in  the  American  system  that  person  profits 
most  who  realizes  that  Ufe  consists  of  abid- 
ing by  the  consequences  of  his  choices. 

Every  man  In  the  penitentiary  today  has 
to  face  the  fact  that  he  is  now  reaping  the 
consequences  of  his  choices.  Every  millionaire 
is  reaping  the  consequences  of  his  choices, 
gvery  man  who's  successful   la  reaping   the 
consequences  of  his   choices.  Now,   whether 
iai  good  or  for  ill,   that's   what   Ufe   Is   all 
about,  and  Ufe  Is  one  series  of  choices  after 
another   and    that   Is    what    you    must    do. 
Among  the  choices  that  you  ought  to  make 
very  quickly,  very  early  in  Ufe  Is  to  decide 
who  you  are — and  you  find  out  who  you  are 
by  the  things  and  the  people  to  whom  you 
belong.  Do  you  belong  to  God?  I  hope  you  do. 
You'U  never  really  find  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  mission  in  life  unless  that  la  the  first 
loyalty,  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  your  Ufe.  If 
you  belong  to  God  you  know  who  you  are 
because  you  know  His  plan  and  ptiriwse  for 
your  life.  You  ought  to  belong  to  America. 
You  ought  to  belong  to  the  American  system. 
You  ought  to  belong  to  the  free  enterprise 
lystem.  You  ought  to  personally  find  youur 
Identity  from  these  great  things  and  institu- 
tions to  which  you  belong. 

Now  you  belong  to  Fox  College.  It  Is  re.ally 
a  moment  of  Inspiration  to  be  here  at  Pox 
OoUege,  a  college  that  I  strongly  recommend 
to  my  nationwide  listening  audience:  because 
there  are  some  umque  features  about  this 
college  of  business,  wWch  I  believe  should 
be  reflected  In  every  college  of  business  In 
the  nation  and  which  are  personified  here 
And  80  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  today 
thank  you  for  letting  me  come  and  share 
with  you  these  two  principles  becatise  I  re- 
gard them  as  among  the  most  Important 
insights  that  anyone  at  your  time  of  Ufe 
can  have.  And  If  you  find  them  you  will  never 
•gain  be  the  same.  Good-bye  and  God  bless 

youi 


has  added  anU-Semltlsm  to  the  philosophy  of 
black  power  it  outspokenly  favors.  The  Negro 
orgaiUzatlon,  In  Its  bimonthly  newsletter,  has 
atacked  the  concept  of  a  Jewish  homeland  In 
Israel  and  accused  Israelis  of  committing 
atrocities  against  Arabs.  The  essence  of  the 
newsletter's  charge  is  that  Zionism  conquered 
the  Arabs  by  massacre;  that  in  1966  IsraeU 
soldiers  lined  up  Arab  victims  and  shot  them 
down  in  cold  blood.  This,  said  the  newsletter, 
was  "the  Gaza  Strip,  Palestine,  not  Dachau, 
Germany." 

In    openly    taking    up    the    cause    of    the 
Arabs,  the  conomlttee,  which  contrary  to  its 
name  advocates  violence,  marshals   no  evi- 
dence to  support  its  allegations  and  engages 
in  historical  research  of  doubtful  value.  The 
newsletter  goes  on  to  mix  fact  freely  with 
fiction,  dealing  in  half-truth  and  Innuendo. 
It  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  given  material  support  to  Israel, 
failing  to  point  out  that  similar  aid  has  gone 
to    Arab    states.    It   points    out   that    dark- 
skinned    Jews    from    the    Middle    East    and 
North   Africa  are   often   treated   aa  second- 
class   citizens   by  white  European   Jews;    It 
neglects  to  mention,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  Eastern  Jews  Is  of  tremendous 
concern  to  Israel  and  that  attempts  are  l)elng 
made  to  heal  the  rift.  The  committee's  analy- 
sis is  crude  but  clever.  Like  all  caricature  or 
propaganda  it  sees  what  it  wants  to  see;  Its 
piirpose  Is  to  make  a  case.  And  the  case  it  has 
made,  apparently  to  Its  own  satisfaction,  is 
that  the  Jews  are  oppressors  and  the  Arabs 
the  oppressed. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that 
no  thinking  person  would  be  taken  in  by  the 
committee's  essay.  The  history  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  Israel  is  a  complex  one  and  Uke 
mo6t  histories  shows  no  single  people  or 
group  of  peoples  as  pure  and  xmsulUed  and 
others  as  villains.  Certainly  the  committee's 
attack  violates  prtnciplee  of  reason  «md  good 
tatse.  It  does  nothing  to  redeem  the  organi- 
zation from  the  bUnd  alley  of  reverse  racial- 
ism into  which  it  has  so  disastrously  faUen, 
and  which  more  than  anything  else  Is  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  fresh  ethnic  discord  In  our 
troubled  nation. 
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MoTement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    JfTW    TORK 

IN  ran  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

alo*S'  ^^"^^  ^^-  Speaker,  I  deplore. 

a?S^^i^^  ''**'*°"^'  ^*^"Pl'J  anti-Semitic 
neStter        '"^^""^  ^^  SNCC  in  Its 

The  following  editorial  broadcast  by 
J^,/^,^'0"  WCBS  In  New  York  on 
AWat  16  and  17,  accurately  character- 
««the  newsletter  for  what  It  really  Is 

The  editorial  foUows: 
WCBS  Radio  Scores  Black  Powra  Groitp's 
Anti-Jewish  Stako 

StSt'S^".^  bravado  than  good  sense,  the 
wudent  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 


What  the  People  Want 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "What  the  People  Want" 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
of  August  21,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

What  the  People  Want 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  people  are  dissatisfied  today 
about  many  of  the  things  the  Oovemment 
is  doing  or  falling  to  do.  They  are  writing  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representativea 
and  the  Senate  an  unusually  large  number  of 
letters  reflecting  discontent. 

What  are  the  people  saying?  What  do  they 
want?  ' 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  state  of  fear 
and  uneasiness  which  has  enveloped  them 
Extremists  in  our  midst,  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes, have  resorted  to  a  process  of  Intimida- 
tion and  blackmail — euphemistlcaUy  ctOled 
"protests"  and  "demonstrations." 


The  people  want  the  agenclee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  courts,  to  recognize 
the  dUIerence  between  "freedom  of  speech" 
and  incitement  to  riot.  Especially  do  they 
want  to  see  more  courage  shown  in  high 
places  in  dealing  with  disorders. 

■The  people  are  tired  of  the  outbursts  of 
violence— the  killing  and  wounding  of  cit- 
izens across  the  land,  the  sniping  and  loot- 
ing, the  setting  of  fires  which  damage  or 
destroy  homes  and  places  of  business  Yet 
all  this  is,  in  effect,  being  condoned  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  failure  to  clean  up 
Blums  \n  urban  areas.  Living  conditions 
Should,  of  course,  be  Improved,  but  the  peo- 
ple don't  believe  that  criminals  and  disturb- 
ers of  the  peace  should  go  unpunished 

The  people  are  tired  erf  reading  what  the 
St^kely  Carmlchaels  say,  whether  in  Cuba 
or  In  rallies  In  this  coimtry.  as  they  openly 
preach  rebellion.  The  people  want  to  seeVuch 
persons  prosecuted.  If  existing  laws  are  in- 
adequate, the  people  want  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  statutes.  Most  of  all  they 
want  to  see  the  laws  vigorously  enforced 

The  people  are  tired  of  political  legerde- 
main. They  are  fed  up  with  attempts  to 
buy  votes  by  giving  public  funds  to  poU*lcally 
motivated  officials  to  distribute.  They  want 
moreover,  a  better  accounting  of  what  Is 
done  with  the  tax  revenues  derived  from  their 
earnings.  They  want  to  know  why  CongreM 
has  not  exercised  a  closer  check  on  aU  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

The  people  are  tired  of  seeing  big  deficits 

tw  "^^«  IT^  ^"^  y^'  "*  ">«y  "^e  told 
that  deficit  spending"  can  go  on  Indefinitely 
and  that  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
dollar  wUl  stUl  be  preserved. 

The  people  are  tired  of  the  flounderine 
policies  of  the  Administration  In  handling 
the  Vietnam  war.  They  are  being  told  that 
military  men  who  want  to  fight  to  win  aren't 
being  allowed  to  use  maximum  power  to 
shorten  the  war.  The  people  want  their  Gov- 
ernment to  employ  In  war  every  effective 
strategy.  Including  the  bombing  of  all  enemy 
bases  and  supply  lines  as  well  as  the 
blockading  of  all  ports  at  which  shlpe  land 
war  suppUes  for  the  armies  of  our  adversaries 
The  people  are  tired  of  reading  that  their 
money  has  been  used  to  make  loans  to  various 
governments  to  help  them  buy  arms  and 
that  now  the  same  regime*  which  received 
such  aid  are  turning  away  from  the  United 
States  and  lining  up  frequentiy  with  the 
Commiinist  side  in  the  VH. 

The  people  are  tired  of  being  told  that  the 
bl?  deficits  are  due  solely  to  the  Vietnam  war 
and  that  the  country  oan  also  afford  domes- 
tic spending  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
BUUons  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into  many 
projects  which  could  be  deferred  or  at  least 
managed  more  efficiently. 

The  people  are  complaining  about  the  mall 
service.  Business  ocMTespondence  of  Im- 
portance Is  often  delayed,  and  this  causes 
financial  loss.  Despite  the  Introduction  of  air 
mail,  the  delivery  systems  have  been  bogged 
down  by  poor  management.  Yet  postage  rates 
for  letters   are  about  to  be  Increased. 

The  people  do  not  Uke  the  rise  In  the 
ccKt  of  Uving,  They  cannot  readUy  discern 
what  Increases  in  price  are  reaUy  necessary 
and  what  strikes  for  higher  wages  are  merely 
the  result  of  selfness  and  the  organized 
pressure  of  ambitious  labor-union  officials 
They  want  the  Government  to  face  up 
courageously  to  the  need  for  wage-and-price 
controls  If  voluntary  restraints  are  not  im- 
posed. It  is  obvious  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  If  the  Influence  of  the  Govern- 
ment  were  conscientiously  sppUed  and  poU- 
tlc«  subordinated,  ^ 

The  people  want  a  peaceful  society  a  de- 
cent society,  a  society  in  which  a  fair  deal  for 
everybody  transcends  poUUcal  deals  In  the 
use  of  governmental  power  at  the  federal 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  people  are  not  going  to  tire  of  writing 
to  their  elected  representatives  and  telling 
them  that  persona  in  pubUc  office  have  a  re- 
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sponsibillty  not  just  to  factions  and  blocs, 
but  to  all  segments  of  our  society. 

For — as  has  been  said  again  and  again — 
"you  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the 
time."  The  people  are  voicing  their  protests 
and  win  continue  to  do  so.  In  a  short  time 
they  will  be  expressing  themselves  at  the 
polls.  Citizens  want  above  all  else  to  be  pre- 
«.  sented  with  a  ballot  on  which  the  candl- 
j  dates  of  both  parties  are  persons  who  possess 
courage,  Integrity  and  a  conscience  that 
overrides  the  temptations  of  self-serving 
politics. 


Call  for  Democratic  Action  in  South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   rtTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
foremost  of  the  many  rationalizations 
given  for  U.S.  presence  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  help  create  a  situation  in  which  all 
the  citizens  of  that  area  have  tin  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  a  government  of  their  own 
choice  and  to  build  representative 
institutions. 

Recently  a  number  of  Americans,  well 
known  in  their  fields,  representing  a 
broad  spectriun  of  opinion,  have  signed  a 
statement  pointing  to  recent  events 
which  have  cast  grave  doubt  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  campaign  as  well  as 
the  pending  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections  in  South  Vietnam. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  "this  prin- 
ciple unites  us:  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  should  decide  the  political  future 
of  South  Vietnam,"  the  signers  of  the 
Call  for  Democratic  Action  in  South 
Vietnam  "ask  that  our  Government:  first 
balance  its  actions  in  South  Vietnam  so 
as  to  make  possible  free  and  f^r  com- 
petition among  all  of  the  political  forces ; 
and,  second,  press  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment for  strict  enforcement  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  new  Constitution. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues this  statement,  underscoring  as  it 
does  the  concern  that  these  elections  re- 
flect to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible  the 
desires  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  as  well 
as  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  representative  Institutions : 

Call  for  Democratic  Action  in  SorrrH 
Vietnam 

We  call  upon  American  civic,  trade  union, 
business,  educational,  religious,  minorities 
and  civil  rights  leadership,  and  all  others 
who  have  worked  for  the  fullest  realization 
of  American  democracy,  to  Join  In  a  con- 
structive effort  to  aid  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  In  developing  representative  Insti- 
tutions and  political  freedom. 

We  are  all  committed  to  the  goal  of  negoti- 
ating a  political  settlement  to  end  the  fight- 
ing. Although  we  differ  on  what  steps  we 
would  have  our  government  take  to  facilitate 
negotiations,  this  principle  unites  us:  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  should  decide  the 
political  future  of  South  Vietnam.  We  cannot 
qualify  this  principle  in  Vietnam  with  ifs 
and  buts:  we  cannot  consent  to  the  notion 
that  the  Vietnamese  people  must  forego  the 
"luxury"  of  democracy  until  the  Vletcong 
is  defeated,  or  until  the  United  States  with- 


draws its  troops,  or  until  the  shooting  is 
over,  or  untu  something  else  happens.  One  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  the  tragic  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  today  has  been  the  sub- 
ordination Of  democracy  to  other  considera- 
tions. We  believe  that  the  growth  of  repre- 
sentative Institutions  and  a  climate  of  p>o- 
litlcal  freedom  Is  necessary  to  a  lasting  and 
satisfactory  peace. 

Recent  events  have  brought  South  Viet- 
nam and  America  to  yet  another  time  of 
choice.  Fresh  evidence  that  elements  of  a 
democratic  society  still  exist  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  appeared  in  the  determination  of 
civilian  groups  to  challenge  the  political 
power  of  tfce  military  junta,  both  in  the  re- 
cent struggle  for  enactment  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  current  struggle  for  its 
enforcement  in  the  election  campaign.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  certification  of 
candidates  capable  of  presenting  a  challenge 
to  the  junta  ticlcet.  On  the  other  hand,  two 
prominent  candidates  for  the  presidency 
have  been  decertified,  as  have 'several  slates 
running  In  the  senatorial  race — including 
the  slate  of  the  400,000  member  General  Con- 
federation of  Vietnamese  Workers.  Moreover, 
a  general  atmosphere  of  harassment  and  in- 
timidation is  being  maintained  by  the  pres- 
ent government. 

Regardless  of  the  different  assessments  It 
is  possible  to  make  of  this  complex  situation, 
we  as  Americans  have  a  responsibility  to  do 
what  we  can  to  support  and  encourage  a 
choice  leading  to  a  moiie  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  first  step  is  clear:  we  must  bring  every 
pressure  to  bear  for  free  elections.  We  there- 
fore ask  that  our  government: 

( 1 )  balance  its  actions  in  South  Vietnam 
so  as  to  make  possible  free  and  fair  com- 
petition among  all  of  the  political  forces, 
and  in  particular,  end  actions  which  politi- 
cally strengthen  the  junta  at  the  expense  of 
other  forces; 

(2)  press  the  Saigon  government  for  strict 
enforcement  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
new  Constitution,  stressing  especially  the 
need  to  (a)  free  political  prisoners,  (b) 
guarantee  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press. 
(CI  end  all  harassment  of  electoral  candi- 
dates, and  Id)  prevent  economic  and  physi- 
cal intimidation  of  the  voters,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Our  second  step  should  be  to  greatly  In- 
crease support  and  interchange  between 
American  organizations  and  individuals  and 
their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  Some  forms 
this  might  take  Include: 

( 1 )  exchanging  delegations  with  Vietnam- 
ese voluntary   organizations; 

(2)  exploring  areas  of  mutual  cooperation 
in  such  fields  as  education,  social  service 
work,  union  organization,  and  agrarian  re- 
form: 

(3)  encouraging  the  American  press  in 
South  Vietnam  to  give  the  same  full  coverage 
to  political  affairs  currently  extended  to  the 
military  effort. 

We  are  motivated  by  a  concern  for  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  not  by  the  policies  of  any 
particular  government.  Our  purpose  Is  to 
encourage  democratic  development,  not  to 
proclaim  it  where  it  does  not  exist. 

A  program  of  this  sort  ought  to  have  begun 
long  ago:  the  approach  of  the  Vietnam  elec- 
tion makes  It  more  urgent.  But  the  task  of 
building  democracy  In  Vietnam  extends  be- 
yond September.  We  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  a  country  whose  political  life 
has  been  stlfied  by  war.  terrorism  and  cor- 
ruption can  give  rise  to  flourishing  demo- 
cratic institutions  overnight.  But  neither 
can  we  accept  the  difficult  conditions  In 
Vietnam  as  an  e.vcuse  for  inaction. 

A  beginning  must  be  made — now.  We  must 
work  for  tree  elections.  But  we  must  look 
beyond  the  elections — whose  character  and 
outcome  are  very  uncertain.  Surely  no  one  as- 
sociated with  the  struggles  lor  racial,  political 
and  economic  Justice  at  home  can  be  indif- 
ferent  to   these    values   In    South    Vietnam. 


With  so  many  factors  weighting  Vietnamese 
political  affairs  in  favor  of  the  junta,  we 
have  a  continuing  and  inescapable  moral 
responsibility  to  foster  the  emergence  of  pop. 
ular.  representative  Institutions. 

Call  for  Democratic  Action  in  South  Viet- 
nam— List  of  Signers 
(Organizational  affiliation  given  for  purpose 
of  identification  only.) 

A.  Doak  Barnett,  Columbia  University. 

Philip  Baum,  American  Jewish  Congress. 

Daniel  Bell,  Columbia  University. 

Rev.   John   C.    Bennett,    Union    Theological 
Seminary. 

Roy  Bennett.  Journalist. 

Emile  Benolt,  Columbia  University. 

Rev,  Robert  BUheimer.  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

LeRoy  Bowman. 

Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations, 

Jack  Cluck,  Lawyer. 

Randolph  Compton,  Investment  Banker. 

Charles    Cogen,    American    Federation    of 
Teachers,  AFI^CIO, 

Lewis   Coser,   Brandels   University 

Moshe  Decter,  Jewish  Minorities  Research 

Leslie  Dunbar,  Field  Foundation, 

John  K.  Palrbank.  Harvard  University. 

Vernon    L.   Perwerda,   United    World  Fed- 
eralists, 

Roger  Pisher.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Harry  Fleischman,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, 

James  D,  Powler.  U.S,  Youth  Council, 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Former  Ambas- 
sador to  IndU, 

Robert  W.  Gilmore,  Center  for  War  Peace 
Studies, 

Nathan    Glazer,    University    of    California. 
Berkeley, 

Nicholas  T,  Goncharoff, 

Ernest  A,  Gross.  Former  Ambassador  to  the 
UN, 

Rev,  Herschel  Halbert.  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Rabbi   Abraham   J,   Seechel.   Jewish  Theo- 
logflcal  Seminary  of  America, 

Rt,  Rev,  M«gr.  George  Hlgglns.  U,S.  Cath- 
olic Conference, 

Norman    Hill.    Industrial    Union    Depart- 
ment. AFL-CIO, 

Rabbi  Richard  G,  Hirsch.  Union  of  Amer- 
ican Hebrew  Congregations, 

Sidney    Hook.    New    York    University. 

Richard  Hudson,  WAR./PEACE  REPORT 

David  Hunter.  Stern  Family  Fund 

Herman  Kahn.    Hudson   Institute. 

Tom  Kahn,  League  for  Industrial  Democ- 
racy, 

Amrom  H,  Katz,  The  RAND  CorfKjr.ation. 

Clark   Kerr,   University  Professor, 

Philip  M,  Klutznlck.  Former  Ambassador 
to  the  UN, 

Myron  Kolatch.  The  NEW  LEADER. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall.   Cornell  University. 

Arthur    Larson,    Rule    of    Law    Research 
Center.  Duke  University. 

Seymour  Martin  Llpset.  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Berkeley, 

Lenore  Marshall.  Author, 

Will    Maslow,    American    Jewish    Congresj. 

Hans   Morgenthau,   University  of   Chicago 

Ayreh  Neler,  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Unlo« 

John  Oliver  Nelson.  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

John  Nuveen,   investment  Banker. 

Harold  L,  Oram,  Harold  L,  Oram,  Inc. 

Guy  J.  Pauker,  The  RAND  Corporation. 

Jonh  DeJ,  Pemberton,  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union, 

Robert  Pickus,  World  Without  War  Coun- 
cil of  the  US, 

Norman  Podhoretz,  COMMENTARY 

Luclan  W,  Pye,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, 

A,  Philip  Randolph,  Brotherhood  of  Sletp- 
ing   Car  Porters.  AFL-CIO, 
Joseph  Rauh,  Jr..  Lawyer, 
Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  Former  Ambassador 
to  Japan 
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■    victor  Reuther,  United  Automobile  Work- 

BS,  AFL-CIO, 

David  Relsman,  Harvard  University. 

Bayard   RusUn,   A.   Philip   B&ndolph   In- 
rtitute, 

Philip  J,  Scharper.  Sheed  Sc.  Ward,  Inc. 

Dore  Schary.  Playwright. 

Orvllle  Scheil.  Lawyer. 

Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  Historian. 

Paul    Seabury,    University    of    California, 
Berkeley. 

Clarence  Senior,  BrooUyn  College. 

Albert     Shanker.     United     Federation     of 
Teachers.  AFL-CIO. 

Leon  Shuil.  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. 

Mulford  Q.  Sibley,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Earl  P.  Stevenson,  Banker. 

Harold  Taylor,  Educator,  author. 

Mary  N.  Temple  National  Oommlttee  for  a 
BANE  Nuclear  Policy. 

Norman  Thomas. 

Albert  Vorspan,  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Addendum. — Stringfellow  Barr,  Historian; 
D,  G,  Brennan.  Hudson  Institute;  Alexander 
Eckstein,  University  of  Michigan;  Alan  Geyer, 
United  Church  of  Christ;  Rev,  Dana  McLean 
Greeley,  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Association; 
Rev.  Donald  Harrington.  Community  Church 
of  New  York;  Irving  Howe.  Dissent  Maga- 
Blne;  Rev.  David  R.  Himter.  National  Council 
of  Churches;  Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord, 
Methodist  Church;  Ralph  H.  Patton,  Insur- 
ance Executive;  Louis  H.  PoUaJc,  Yale  Law 
School:  WUllam  Stem.  The  Workmen's 
Circle;  Carl  F.  Stover.  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs;  Lyle  Tatum,  Farmers  and 
World  Affairs;  Jerry  Voorhls.  Coop>eratlve 
League  of  the  U5.A.;  Herman  WIU.  Jr..  Meth- 
odist Church  and  Raymond  E.  Wilson, 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation.' 
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Conirett  Is  Taking  Right  Road  on  Riot* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  penhstlvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  SCOrr.  Mr.  President,  in  a  col- 
umn published  yesterday  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist Roscoe  Drummond  points  out  that 
Congress,  contrary  to  some  expectations, 
Is  taking  a  compassionate,  not  a  punitive, 
approach  to  the  causes  of  the  recent  and 
tragic  riots.  I  am  pleased  with  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  references  to  the  constructive  role 
being  played  by  Republicans  in  this 
connection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Drummonds  column  be  printed  In  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilows : 

Congress  Is  Taking  Right  Roa»  on  Riots 
( By  RoGCoe  Drummond ) 
Washington. —The  rtots  are  not  produc- 
ing the  predicted  punitive  mood  in  Obngress 
"VeBlslation  which  bears  directly  on  the 
urban  slum  problems  the  effect  is  the  oppo- 
Bte,  This  is  good.  It  does  not  mean  that  Oon- 
Pess  Is  going  to  reward  violence.  It  does 
bI!!^.^^*'  ^^^  ^  growing,  not  leesenlng, 
rapport  for  measures  to  deal  with  causes  of 
«»*  violence. 

^^  prospects  of  the  whole  antlpoverty 
P^°8nim.  which  has  been  In  trouble  for 
months,  are  visibly  improved. 

Arf^Ti^f  '^  "^'^  RepubUcan  support  for  the 
■»«"«»uustratlon-s  rent  supplement  bill. 


The  Teacher  Corps  program,  greatly  need- 
ed to  provide  more  and  better-trained  teach- 
ers In  slum  schools,  Is  being  revived. 

The  first  effect  of  the  riots  was  to  harden 
the  attitude  in  Oongress,  This  mood  is  chang- 
ing— among  both  Democrats  and  Bepubll- 
cans.  President  Johnson  helped  by  warning 
that.  whUe  we  should  not  appease  the  vio- 
lent few,  we  should  not  punish  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Negro  poor  who  want  no  part  of 
violence. 

Among  the  Republicans  who  have  done 
much  to  help  change  the  mood  are  Reps 
Charles  E.  Ooodell  of  New  Yorlt  and  Albert  H. 
Qule  of  Minnesota.  They  strongly  warned 
Congress  against  aUowlng  "anti-Negro  senti- 
ment to  develop  from  the  rioting." 

"We  must  not."  they  have  been  saying, 
"allow  the  tremendous  effort  being  made  by 
the  great  majority  of  Negroes  in  these  tragic 
communities  to  be  overshadowed  and  for- 
gotten because  of  a  few  Irresponsible  mili- 
tants. Only  then  can  we  get  on  with  the  task 
of  providing  opportunity  for  a  fuller  Ufe  for 
all  our  citizens." 

This  is  the  view  which  Is  now  beginning 
to  prevail  in  Congress. 

It  is  prevailing  with  respect  to  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  partisans  on  both  sides 
are  giving  ground  and  the  outlook  is  In- 
creasingly favorable. 

At  first  the  Republicans  wanted  to  abolish 
the  central  direction  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
distribute  the  programs  among  the  oldllne 
Federal  agencies. 

But  most  of  the  witnesses  before  the  recent 
House  hearings  advised  against  this  course 
and  of  the  64  who  were  asked  their  views 
about  abolishing  OEO  only  one  favored  its 
eUmlnation, 

At  first  the  Democrats  tended  to  take  an 
unyielding  atUtude  toward  any  other 
changes  which  the  RepubUcana  wanted  to 
provide  greater  local  and  private-sector  par- 
ticipation. Now  both  sides  are  negotiating 
for  an  agreed  measure  in  committee,  a  con- 
BtrucUve  process  whch  was  never  possible 
under  the  high-handed,  cavaUer  chairman- 
ship of  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 

Credit  for  the  btpartlsan  approach  goes  to 
Powell's  successor  as  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion committee.  Rep.  Oarl  D.  Perkins  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  to  Rep.  Sam  M.  Gibbons  oif  Flor- 
ida, and  on  the  Republican  side  to  Reps  Qule 
and  Goodell, 

It  is  this  same  bipartisan  give-and-take 
which  recently  rescued  the  Teacher  Oorpe 
from  oblivion— Imt  It  still  needs  more  money 
If  It  is  to  begin  to  do  Its  Job. 

The  Administration  wanted  a  Teacher 
Corps  run  from  Washington,  The  Repub- 
licans wanted  Teacher  Corps  funds  and  proj- 
ects controlled  locally.  This  time  the  GC«» 
leaders  got  more  of  what  they  wanted  than 
the  Administration,  but  the  Senate  appro- 
priation was  woefully  Inadequate — (18  mil- 
lion  (nearly  twice  that  much  Is   needed) 

and  the  House  failed  to  appropriate  anything. 
Since  the  bill  reflects  OOP  views,  the  Repub- 
licans ought  to  find  a  way  to  give  the  Teacher 
Corps  adequate  funding  because  the  need 
for  slum-school  teachers  Is  so  acute. 

All  of  this  shows  how  two-party  govern- 
ment can  work:  Legitimate  compromUe  and 
action  vs.  no  compromise  and  stalemate. 


ing  our  outstanding  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman), 
Who  addressed  an  ad  hoc  forum  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

This  occurred  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  26  last,  at  Ocean  Beach.  N.Y.,  a 
resort  on  Fire  Island,  where  a  great  many 
New  York  City  people  have  summer 
homes. 

The  meeting  represented  no  group  in- 
tending to  advance  a  particular  theory. 
It  was  open  to  the  public  and  consisted 
of  the  public.  Two  of  the  four  speakers 
represented  a  position  favoring  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  course  in  Viet- 
nam or  an  escalation  thereof.  Two,  in- 
cluding myself,  favored  deescalation  and 
steps  toward  a  peaceful  settlement. 

My  purpose  In  mentioning  all  this  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  to  reveal  the  im- 
pressive and  significant  vote  expressing 
the  views  of  the  audience  by  written  bal- 
lot at  the  end  of  the  meeting:  257  votes 
were  cast  in  favor  of  deescalation  or 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops;  27  votes  were 
cast  for  escalation  or  supiwrt  of  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam. 


Sammer  Breeze 


Ballot  for  Peace  in  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was 
one  of  a  panel  of  four  speakers,  Includ- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  crucial  needs  of  the  central  city  Is  the 
encouragement  of  youth  to  continue 
their  education.  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  a  program  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
which  Is  an  exemplary  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  potential  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 

The  program  is  -called  Summer 
Breeze  and  was  begim  tti  1966.  "Summer 
Breeze  No.  2"  was  conducted  this  year. 
The  program  was  designed  and  is  di- 
rected by  Father  Robert  J.  E>urm.  SJ., 
of  Brebeuf  Preparatory  School  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

To  give  additional  Information  to 
Members  of  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  two  news  stories  about 
"Summer  Breeze"  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Indian.ipolls  (Ind  i  News, 

July  18.  19671 
Its  a  "SrMMER  Breeze"  for  CE>rmi 
Township  Youths 
While  the  thoughts  of  most  boys  12  or  14 
years  old  run  to  a  summer  of  fun  and  free- 
dom  39   disadvantaged   youths   from   Center 
Township     became     a     part     of     "Summer 
Breeze." 

This  program  was  designed  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  J.  Dunn,  a  faculty  member  at  Bre- 
beuf Preparatory  School,  to  encourage  Its 
participants  to  remain  in  school. 

The  program  is  In  its  second  summer  of 
operation.  Many  of  the  boys  have  returned 
for  a  second  summer  and  two  members  of 
last  year's  program  won  scholarships  to  at- 
tend Brebeuf.  Furthermore,  all  the  boys  in 
the  first  program  returned  to  their  schools 
last  fall. 
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Absentees  are  rare  and  the  only  clrop>outa 
resulted  from  bealtb  reasons  and  the  desire 
to  attend  summer  camp  on  the  part  of  one 
pupU. 

"Summer  Breeze"  Is  not  a  regular  school. 
The  pupils  are  not  tested  or  graded  on  their 
progress.  Father  Dunn  defends  this  system 
by  saying,  "Last  year  I  was  more  Interested 
In  academics,  this  yecu'  I  am  Interested  In 
stimulating  the  pupils." 

Father  Dunn  Is  aided  by  five  Instructors 
and  eight  high  school  pupil  volunteers,  all 
of  whom  share  the  pupils'  enthusiasm  about 
the  program.  Classes  are  taught  In  English, 
art,  mathematics  and  science. 

The  volunteers  assist  In  classroom  work 
and  conduct  special  sessions  for  the  slower 
pupUs.  Because  of  the  small  number  of  In- 
structors, Father  Dunn  feels  that  the  volun- 
teers are  an  Important  asset  to  the  program. 

All  Is  not  work  In  the  seven-week  experi- 
ment, however.  There  Is  a  weekly  excursion 
to  the  Broad  Ripple  Park  swimming  pool  and 
an  hour  of  physical  education  activity  each 
day.  Drama  programs  and  field  trips  also 
have  been  planned. 

"Sununer  Breeze"  depends  on  contrlbu- 
tiona  from  citizens  but  help  comes  from 
other  sources  also.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  sup- 
pliee  the  bus  for  various  outings  and  Brebeuf 
contributes  facilities. 

(FVom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
June  12,  1967] 

Brebeuf  "Summer  Breeze"  Will  Get  Started 
Today 

Brebeuf  Preparatory  School  today  will 
start  Its  second  Summer  Breeze  program, 
with  50  boys  from  the  Indianapolis  inner- 
city  participating. 

The  free  five-days-a-week  program,  taught 
by  five  Jesuits  and  two  lay  instructors  with 
the  assistance  of  several  Brebeuf  pupils.  Is  a 
racially  Integrated  program  for  boys  with 
high  learning  potential. 

Those  taking  the  course  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Indianapolis  public  schools, 
settlement  houses  and  Inner-city  agencies. 

The  program  Is  financed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  the  Rev, Robert  J.  Dunne,  S.J., 
its  director,  said  its  purpose  Is  to  "stimulate 
economically  disadvantage  boys  with  a  liking 
for  learning."  The  boys  range  frwn  U  to  13 
years  old. 

The  "Summer  Breeze"  program  is  run 
simultaneously  with  Brebeufs  summer 
school,  in  which  250  boys  are  enrolled. 


Charle*  McC.  Mathias,  Sr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    aCARTLAJTD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Sr.,  Is  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew  him. 
More  than  that,  the  loss  to  his  commu- 
nity is  infinite. 

Here  was  a  man  who  gave  of  himself 
that  his  community  and  his  world  would 
be  a  better  place  to  live.  Truly  he  was  a 
citizen  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Frederick  Post  has  eulogized  Mr. 
Mathias.  and  I  insert  the  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Sr. 

Frederick  County  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  citizens  with  the  death  on 
Tuesday  of  Charles  McC  Mathias  Sr. 

Active   In   all    phases   of   commxmity   life. 


Mr.  Mathias  waa  especially  interested  In  the 
care  and  education  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. His  Interest  was  manifested  with  service 
for  35  yeaJB  as  president  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society,  and  also  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

His  distinguished  record  of  service  also 
encompassed  nearly  every  field  of  community 
endeavor,  and  he  was  a  loyal  and  devout 
member  of  All  Saints'  Eplscop>al  Church. 

Mr.  Mathias  was  noted  for  his  serenity  and 
composure  under  all  circumstances.  His  out- 
standing characteristic  was  his  ablUty  to  see 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  bring  opposing 
parties  to  a  common  meeting  ground.  Be- 
cause of  this,  his  counsel  was  widely  sought. 

He  was  known  slb  a  diplomat  for  his  tact- 
fulness,  and  even  when  on  the  losing  side 
of  an  argiiment,  he  managed  to  put  across 
his  point.  His  motives  were  always  honest, 
and  his  Integrity  was  never  questioned. 

His  legacy  to  society  include  that  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  which  has  also  made  its 
contribution  to  both  the  community  and  the 
nation. 

Because  of  his  attributes  and  activities,  Mr. 
Mathias  was  one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Frederick  In  all  of  his  activities,  he  was 
conscientious  and  devoted,  and  was  one  who 
could  be  counted  on  to  assist  in  the  lead  for 
civic  betterment. 


Status  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Mindszenty, 
Primate  of  the  Hungarian  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  '    « 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
reminded  of  one  of  the  gravest  outstand- 
ing issues  in  Eastern  Europe,  as  far  as 
religious  freedom  is  concerned.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  continued  enforced  pres- 
ence of  Cardinal  Mindszenty  as  a  politi- 
cal refugee  at  the  American  Embassy  In 
in  Budapest  which  now  had  lasted  al- 
most 11  years. 

How  can  we  think  about  trade  expan- 
sion, most  favored  nation  clauses,  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  technical  Informa- 
tion releases  with  a  Conununist  country 
that  fails  even  to  conform  to  the  mini- 
mum of  International  standard,  the 
respecting  of  the  highest  church  oflQcials 
of  its  people?  How  can  one  speak  of  lib- 
eralization and  religious  freedom  when 
the  one  archbishopric  is  unfilled,  the 
other  is  filled  by  a  man  who  is  gravely  ill 
and  is  over  75  years  of  age,  and  the  third 
one  is  kept  from  fulfilling  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions — I  mean  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty— by  an  illegal  sentence  that 
would  not  hold  up  even  in  a  present 
Hungarian  Communist  court? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  admiration  that 
we  salute  the  cardinal  who  has  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  courage  to  stay  in  vlrtiial 
isolation  for  11  years  after  a  prison 
sentence  of  10  years  rather  than  to 
abandon  his  falUiful  and  compromise 
the  basic  rights  of  the  church.  I  hope 
that  our  administration  will  concentrate 
on  this  case  in  order  to  promote  an  equit- 
able solutlcwi  of  the  same. 


August  29,  1967 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  90th 
Congress,  I  hope,  is  going  to  enact  Into 
law  a  truth-ln-lending  bill.  Those  who 
have  studied  it  have  long  known  the  need 
for  this  legislation  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  those  who  extend  credit  to  per- 
form the  simple  act  of  disclosing  the 
true  cost  of  that  credit. 

In  the  90th  Congress  I  have  joined 
with  30  of  our  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation. 

The  following  coliunn  concerning  this 

matter  appeared  in  the  August  21,  1967, 

edition  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 

colleagues: 

Consumers  Glow  More  Popui,ar  m  Congress 
There  is  no  rarer  phenomenon  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  than  the  passage  of  a  contro- 
versial bill  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  has  hap- 
{>ened  only  once  this  yeax,  and  the  meas- 
ure's unexi>ected  success  shows  once  again 
how  invaluable  the  states  can  be  in  acting 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  federal  government. 
The  legislation  In  question  is  the  suddenly 
prominent  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  it 
now  being  argued  In  the  House,  but  which 
recently  ptajssed  the  Senate  by  tiie  astounding 
vote  of  92  to  0,  although  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion had  been  able  to  defeat  previous  efforts 
for  six  consecutive  years.  What  happened? 

First  of  all,  both  President  Johnson  and 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglao  deserves  some 
of  the  credit.  In  a  message  to  Congress,  John- 
son said.  "I  recommend  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion requiring  aU  lenders  of  credit  to  dis- 
close to  borrowens  In  advance  the  actual 
amount  of  their  commitment  and  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Interest  they  will  be  required 
to  pay  .  .  .  The  antiquated  legal  doctrine  "Let 
the  buyer  beware'  should  be  superseded  by 
the  doctrine  'Lot  the  seller  make  full  dis- 
closure.' " 

Paul  Douglas  devoted  some  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  generating  public  Interest  in  the 
bill  and  educating  consumers  to  demand  "the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"  about  the  charges  they  are  asked  to 
pay  when  buying  on  time  or  taking  out  a 
loan. 

This  year  his  work  was  ably  carried  on  in 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  by  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  D-Wis.,  but  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  critical  hearings  discloses  the 
Introduction  of  new  evidence  which  did  much 
to  break  down  the  long  resistance  to  the  bill. 
In  other  years  the  lendess'  lobby  had  been 
able  to  convince  a  majority  of  the  Senate  that 
the  pioneering  legislation,  desirable  as  It 
sounded,  was  not  practical,  was'to  complex 
as  to  impose  intolerable  hardships  on  credit- 
ors, and  would  even  cause  some  businesses  to 
collapse. 

In  1966,  however,  Massachusetts  passed  s 
truth-tn-lendlng  bill  of  Its  own;  so  when 
Proxmire  opened  the  Senate  hearings  in 
Washington  this  year  he  promptly  Invited 
various  Massachusetts  oflScials,  along  with 
merchants  and  bankers,  to  testify  on  their 
actual  experience  under  the  new  law. 

Their  testimony  was  a  revelation;  it  anni- 
hilated the  theoretical  objections  which  bad 
seemed  so  formidable  in  the  past.  The  head 
of  the  stateli  Consumers  Council  said, 
"Arguments  opposing  truth-ln-lendlng  which 
seemed  valid  to  many  economists  at  one  time 
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nave  now  been  proven  to  be  c<xnpletely  un- 
acceptable." The  credit  manager  of  one  firm 
testified  that  sales  had  gone  up  rather  than 
down  after  the  law  became  elTectlva. 

Backers  of  the  federal  bill  contend  that 
half  the  consumers  presently  have  no  Idea 
how  much  Interest  they  are  being  charged. 
especially  on  Installment  buying  and  small 
loans.  A  Massachusetts  merchant  said  con- 
lumers  at  first  were  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  law,  but  now  they  are  "shopping 
for  credit  rates." 

This  bears  out  the  contention  of  Rep. 
Leonor  K.  SuUlvan,  D.-Mo.,  whose  House 
Consumers  Subcommittee  la  currently  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  Senate  bill.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, who  is  trying  to  put  more  teeth  In  the 
measure,  says,  "There  is  a  price  for  money 
M  there  is  for  a  coffeepot.  If  we  force  lend- 
ers to  say  what  they  are  really  charging 
fw  money,  we  hope  consumers  will  go  out 
and  comparison  shop." 

The  AFL-CIO  reports  on  a  study  which 
showed  that  on  loans  of  »500  or  less  the  in- 
formed borrower  paid  interest  of  only  12 
percent,  while  the  uninformed  paid  37  per- 
cent. An  executive  for  a  large  auto  manu- 
facturer told  a  Senate  committee:  "The 
variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and  Insur- 
ance arrangements  and  the  charges  for  them 
are  such  as  to  almost  defy  comprehension. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  average  buyer  to  ap- 
praise the  rates  offered." 

Consumer  credit  is  now  one  of  the  nation's 
biggest  businesses.  Short  term  debt  alone 
totalled  $95  billion  last  year,  and  the  credit 
charge  on  It  came  to  $13  billion.  This  is  more 
than  the  U.S.  government  paid  In  Interest  on 
a  national  debt  of  $330  billion. 

The  outlook  In  the  House  Is  for  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  Senate  bill;  it  wotUd  not  be  too 
surprising  If  It  adopted  some  ot  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van's proposals  for  toughening  the  measure. 
Pot  the  moment,  consumers  are  very  popular 
in  Congress.  They  are  getting  more  promi- 
nent all  the  time. 


deployment  to  Vietnam  and  for  manv  other 
tasks. 

General  McConneU's  letter  to  General 
Ames,  continued: 

The  oyerall  contribution  made  by  theee 
unite  la  unprecedented.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  ready  force 
o<  volunteer  personnel  who  continue  to 
serve  the  Air  Force  and  our  Nation  In  time 
of  need.  When  the  airlift  units  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  are  again  called  upon  to  as- 
sist the  Active  Establishment.  I  am  fully 
confident  that  they  will  be  as  "ready  and 
able"  as  they  have  always  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recognition  of  the 
work  of  the  146th  Military  Airlift  Wing 
in  Van  Nuys  by  the  Chief  of  Stafif  of  the 
Air  Force  Is  unprecedented.  But  so  Ls 
their  accomplishment.  It  merits  unique 
recognition. 

The  readiness  of  this  unit  sets  an  out- 
standing example  for  National  Guard 
units  throughout  the  Nation.  IXiring  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year  the  wing  has 
completed  more  than  125  overwater  mis- 
sions; 43  flights  directly  Into  Southeast 
Asia  and  Vietnam.  More  than  1,510,550 
pounds  of  cargo  airlifted:  2,250,000  miles 
flown  and  355,852  passenger  miles  logged. 
And  there  have  been  no  accidents  dur- 
ing this  period.  This  was  accomplished 
solely  by  the  part-time  duty  of  Air 
Guardsmen.  To  accomplish  this  with  ac- 
tive duty  servicemen  would  have  re- 
quired 1,300  full-time,  5-day-a-week 
Air  Force  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
General  McConnell  in  commending  Brig. 
Gen.  Raymond  J.  Kopecky,  commander 
of  the  146th,  and  his  men  for  this  out- 
standing job. 


Air  Force  Chief  Lauds  Van  Nays, 
Calif.,  Air  Guard 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
Gen.  J.  P.  McConnell,  has  commended 
the  146th  MUitary  Airlift  Wing,  Califor- 
nia Air  National  Guard,  Van  Nuys,  for 
their  unprecedented  contributions  to 
the  Vietnam  airlift.  Joining  General  Mc- 
Connell in  the  commendation  was  the 
adjutant  general  of  California,  Maj. 
Gen.  Glenn  C.  Ames. 

In  a  letter  to  the  California  National 
Guard  commander.  General  McConnell 
saidt 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  your  airlift  units  who  have  »o 
unselfishly  given  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  alleviate  the  many  problems  encountered 
M  a  result  of  accelerated  airlift  reqxilrements 
generated  by  events  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Air  Force  is  especially  proud  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Air  National  Guard  alr- 
uit  units  have  responded  to  the  many  ex- 
ceptional demands  which  have  been  placed 
upon  them.  Without  mobilization  of  the 
Air  National  Guard- 
General  McConnell  said— 
»lrm  units  have  made  available  aircraft, 
»«ive  duty  aircrews  and  support  personnel 


California's  Attorney  General  Tom  Lynch 
Points  the  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 
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Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Attorney 
General  Thomas  C.  Lynch,  In  a  dramatic 
address  to  the  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic Conference  last  Friday,  August  25, 
heralded  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  President  Johnson  In 
Washington  and  also  pointed  up  the  do- 
nothing  negativism  of  the  Republican 
Party  aroimd  the  Nation,  including  that 
of  our  own  Governor  Reagan  In 
California. 

Tom  Lynch  is  a  natural  leader  and 
should  be  the  natural  candidate  to  carry 
the  flag  of  President  Johnson  with  the 
California  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  next  year. 

A  portion  of  Attorney  General  Lynch's 
speech  is  as  follows : 

In  an  affluent  society,  we  cannot  Ignore  the 
poor.  Nor  in  our  war  on  poverty  can  we  Ignore 
the  special  needs  of  the  ever-growing  aflSuent 
middle  class.  In  attempting,  to  provide  new 
outlets  for  youth,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
problems  of  our  older  citizens.  In  seeking  to 
affirm  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  all  our 
citizens,  we  carmot  IgniA-e  the  challenge  of 
the  lawless  and  th?>ia*breakers  who  respect 
no  one's  rights  or  liberties.  In  attempting  to 


pay  for  needed  programs,  we  cannot  forget 
the  burdens   imposed   on   taxpayers. 

The  years  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
have  seen  uniquely  farsighted  and  sweeping 
programs  launched  to  deal  with  all  these 
problems. 

If  modern  poverty  as  a  government  prob- 
lem was  dLscovered  by  Senators  John  Ken- 
nedy and  Hubert  Humphrey  In  the  1960  West 
Virginia  Primary,  it  has  certainly  been 
named,  claimed  and  explored  bv  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Yet  today — In  the  wake  of  bloody  riots 
and  civil  dlst.-ess — we  hear  Republican  gov- 
ernors demanding  that  President  Johnson 
mount  a  m.^sslve  attack  on  urban  poverty. 

I  would  only  recommend  that  theee  gover- 
nor's— these  new  voices — first  talk  to  their 
own  congressmen. 

Republicans  in  Congress  have  spent  the 
past  four  years  hacking  away  at  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  proposals.  The  NineUeth  Con- 
gress  has   reached   a   new  high — or   low in 

this  regard. 

While  tragedy  stallcs  our  nation's  cities, 
the  Republicans  of  the  Ninetieth  Ck>ngres6 
have  slashed  at  programs  to  restore  health 
to  our  cities  by  removing  the  blight  of  pov- 
erty .  .  .  slashed  at  programs  to  erase  the 
Btaln  of  disease  and  Ignorance  .  .  ,  slashed 
at  programs  to  allertate  the  tragedy  of  un- 
employment and  slum  housing. 

With  almost  incredible  frivolity,  they  re- 
jected the  President's  request  for  funds  to 
fight  the  plague  of  rats  in  our  urban  slums 
(Incidentally.  I  don't  think  we  have  vet 
heard  the  last  of  that  milestone  vote,) 

How  can  we  expect  children  bom  in  the 
1960's  to  grow  into  responsible  citizens  If 
they  have  been  raised  in  the  medieval  terror 
of  rats?  In  a  nation  which  is  sending  men  to 
the  moon,  in  a  nation  where  air  conditioning, 
and  color  television,  and  automated  kitchens 
are  becoming  necessities  for  millions  of 
Amenc,^ns.  how  can  we  expect  children  to 
respect  a  government  which  will  not  protect 
them  from  rats?  No  man  can  honestly  ra- 
tionalize such  a  question. 

The  Republican  governors  demand  action 
for  our  cities,  and  every  year  since  1964.  the 
Republican  congressmen  have  cut  away  at 
President  Johnson's  proposals  for  building 
better  cities.  The  President's  request  this 
year  for  $662  million  for  the  Model  Cities 
Program  has  already  been  cut  to  about  one- 
third  the  requested  figure. 

In  so  many  important  areas,  in  housing 
and  in  medical  care,  in  education  ,  .  in 
social  security  ...  in  mental  health 
in  civil  rights  ...  in  minimum  wages 
In  manpower  training  .  .  in  urban  affairs 
...  In  mass  transportation  ...  in  recrea- 
tion and  in  consumer  protection — the  Presi- 
dents  proposals  have  faced  and  are  facing 
stiff  Republican  opposition  In  Washington, 
while  the  Republicans  in  the  states  and 
cities  are  demanding  action  In  these  very 
same  areas. 

This  summer  has  seen  these  same  Repub- 
lican governors  decry  the  crises  in  our  cities. 
Yet  two  years  ago,  Lyndon  Jdhnson  created 
the  new  federal  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  over  the  massive  opposi- 
tion of  Republican  congressmen. 

As  a  member  of  the  Presidents  Crime 
Commission,  as  Attorney  General,  and  as  a 
former  District  Attorney,  I  am  most  familiar 
with  the  Administration's  approach  to  the 
problems  of  crime,  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  Justice — certainly  among  the  most 
sensitive  of  national  urban  problems,  1  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  mapping  the 
first  truly  national  strategy  against  crime. 

Yet  I  have  already  seen  the  Republicans  in 
the  House  turn  this  critical  effort  into  a 
political  football,  sinking  serious  considera- 
tion of  police  needs  in  a  morass  of  old  politi- 
cal shibboleths. 

Similarly.  I  have  seen  Republicans  in 
Washington  block  all  attempts  at  controlling 
the  deadly  proliferation  of  mall  order  fire- 
arms  and   the   equally  dangerous   traffic   In 
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beavy  military  we&pona — a  traffic  which  haa 
become  a  national  scandal. 

Thla  national  Republican  attitude  toward 
crime  U  oonaonant  with  their  beharlor  In 
other  Tltal  areas.  It  involves  a  belated  r»- 
sponae  to  xrlaea  featuring  a  tidal  wave  of 
oratory  and  frantic  alaruma  and  excursions. 
It  Involves  a  sense  of  urgency  which  Is  ap- 
parently energized  only  by  virtual  disaster. 

This  record  of  Democratic  action  and  Re- 
publican resistance,  however,  la  not  an  In- 
stant ticket  to  victory  In  1968.  on  either  the 
state  or  federal  levels. 

As  they  say  In  Sacramento,  you're  only 
as  good  as  your  last  picture.  None  of  these 
programs  have  achieved  Immediate  success. 
None  were  Intended  to.  In  fact.  In  the  face 
of  many  of  these  programs,  the  United  States 
has  been  torn  by  rioting  and  terror-ridden 
with  civil  disturbances. 

The  way  Is  open  for  the  type  of  non-pro- 
gram which  has  served  the  Republican  party 
so  well  In  the  past.  A  P.  T.  Bamum  style 
with  platitudes  and  slogans:  a  fraudulent 
general-store  approach  to  economics:  a  phl- 
losopby  toward  social  and  human  problems 
Which  la  as  Irrelevant — ^but  also  as  {>alata- 
ble — as  the  homilies  of  Ma  Perkins  or  Mary 
Worth;  a  portrayal  of  government — as  prac- 
ticed by  Democrats — as  some  sort  of  arcane 
and  probably  "black"  art:  a  Bp>eclal  appeal 
to  the  home-owning,  boat-owning,  mort- 
gage-owing, comfortable  and  Insecure  middle 
class  voter — all  of  these  elements  wrapped  la 
ft  flag  and  carried  by  a  handsome  man  who 
proclaims  his  distance  from  politics. 

Such  an  appeal  will  be  bard  to  overcome 
In  1968.  It  will  not  be  overcome  by  relying  on 
such  tired  chestnuts  as  the  right  wing,  or 
the  Inexperience  of  our  opponents,  or  the 
Republican  failures  of  other  years.  It  will  not 
be  overcome  by  futilely  decrying  and  criticiz- 
ing the  opposition.  It  will  not  be  overcome  by 
dependence  on  the  empty  cliches  of  past 
campaigns.  It  will  be  overcome  by  the  thor- 
ough and  positive  presentation  of  the  un- 
paralleled record  of  legislation  which  has 
been  created  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
It  will  be  overcome  by  presenting  candi- 
dates on  all  levels  who  answer — really  an- 
swer— ^America's  problems  in  this  same  spirit. 

We  must  seek  to  assure  the  American  peo- 
ple of  our  ability  to  better  control  the  mas- 
sive forces  which  are  driving  modern  Amer- 
ica. 

We  must  neither  ignore  nor  dispute  the 
alarm  and  concern  which  has  spread  across 
our  nation.  We  must  not  attempt  to  gloss 
the  uglier  truths  about  our  nation  circa  1968. 
We  must  not  rely  on  old  formulas  of  success 
which  ignore  the  new  social  structures. 

We  must  emphasize  our  past  successes  and 
offer  new  proposals.  We  must  demand  that 
our  Republican  opponents  base  their  cam- 
paigns on  the  harsh  realities,  and  realistic 
responses.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  respond 
to  realities  with  vristful  dreams  of  an  un- 
troubled past  and  a  simpler  future. 

We  cannot  allow  the  Republican  Party  to 
conduct  Its  typical  campaign  of  dealing  with 
new  problems  by  complaining  about  them. 
The  White  House,  the  Congress,  the  State 
Capitols  are  not  waUing  walls.  Government 
today  demands  action,  not  accusations;  com- 
passion, not  complaints. 

We  must  Insist  on  a  campaign  which  will 
embody  the  "candid  and  universal"  debate 
Which  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  as  the  saving 
virtue  of  our  nation.  In  doing  this,  we  must 
ourselves  Insist  on  candor  and  reason.  We 
must  ourselves  refrain  from  substituting 
rhetoric  for  reason  and  platitudes  for  prob- 
lems. 

We  must  strive  to  create  political  cam- 
paigns which  are  healthy  for  America — which 
will  not  play  on  either  hidden  or  open  preju- 
dices: which  will  not  seek  to  sit  one  group 
against  another,  which  will  not  allow  candi- 
dates to  cloak  Intolerance  with  an  attitude  of 
self-rtghteouaness,  to  conceal  Indifference 
with  the  banner  of  economy,  to  heighten 


fears  with  Inflamed  demands  for  public 
safety,  to  inflate  i>ettlne8s  into  pubUc  spirit. 

The  temper  of  the  nation  is  such  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  posturing  and  the  dema- 
goguery  which  has  been  tolerated  In  other 
years.  Campaigns  of  deceit,  of  division,  of 
vlllflcatlon  oould  be  a  national  tragedy. 

Our  party  faces  a  most  difficult  election.  In 
Callforma,  we've  had  several  recently.  And. 
I  note,  in  the  other  Western  states,  a  few 
Republicans  have  been  getting  elected.  Hope- 
fully, recent  defeats  will  have  prepared  us 
for  this  election. 

We  have  a  national  administration  with  an 
unparalleled  record  of  programs  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  beset  us.  In  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey,  we  have  national  leaders  who 
have  proven  their  greatness,  their  under- 
standing, and  their  feeling  for  all  Americans. 
This  we  must  successfully  present  to  the 
American  people. 

We  must  respond  to  the  challenges  of  our 
times  In  a  manner  which  Is  understood,  ac- 
cepted, and  supported  by  the  American 
people. 

I  am  certain  we  will. 

Thank  vou. 


Time  To  Slop  Being  "Nicey-Nice"  Aboat 
i  Riots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP   GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  the  Washington  Star  of  August 
22. 

I  believe  his  article,  "Time  To  Stop 
Being  'Nicey-Nice'  About  Riots,"  says 
what  most  Americans  today  are  think- 
ing. 

The  article  follows : 

The  thou^t  occurs,  and  can  no  longer  be 
repressed,  that  it's  time  for  some  of  us  who 
write  for  a  living  to  stop  writing  so  nlcey- 
nlce  about  this  summer's  riots  and  the  Negro 
leadership.  This  is  a  summer  of  outrage, 
scored  for  kettle  drums  of  violence;  but  such 
is  our  sense  of  genteel  restraint  that  most 
of  us  have  been  playing  our  typewriter 
pianissimo.  We  have  settled  for  murmuring 
my-my  and  oh-oh,  and  they  certainly  do 
have  grievances,  don't  they. 

Well,  nuts.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  this  country,  im- 
perfect as  It  is.  ought  to  put  a  hard  question 
to  large  elements  of  the  Negro  community: 
When  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  people 
going  to  shape  up? 

One  is  tempted  to  exempt  from  the  thrust 
of  that  question  many  thousands  of  Negro 
citizens  who  have  played  no  active  part  in 
the  recent  Tlolence  and  Indeed  have  been 
victims  of  It.  They  can't  be  left  out.  Who  has 
given  sanctuary  to  the  Negro  snipers?  Fel- 
low   Negroes.    They   share   in    the   gxiilt. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Negro  leader- 
ship? Since  the  first  torch  was  put  to  New- 
ark, one  has  waited — and  waited  in  vain — 
for  some  high-level  expression  of  shame, 
apology,  contrition.  Non  est.  Perhapw  nothing 
was  to  be  expected  frota  H.  Rap  Brown;  his 
theme  la  "Get  you  some  guns  and  bum  this 
town  down."*  The  sullen  Stokely  Carmlchael 
yearns  "to  kUl  the  whites  first."  But  what 
of  Roy  Wllkins,  Whitney  Young,  the  Rer. 
Martin  Luther  King?  They  are  full  ot  ex- 
cuses, and  in  King's  case,  something  more. 
It's  all  the  fault,  says  the  reverend  doctor,  of 


"the  pollcy-makera  of  white  society."  He  pro- 
poaee  massive  strikes  and  sit-ins  to  "dislo- 
cate" the  cities  without  actu&Uy  destroying 
them.  He  wlU  do  this  "lovlngly.- 

At  every  hand,  the  cry  goes  up  for  crash 
spending  programs  in  the  slums.  Mlchigan'i 
Rep.  John  Oonyers  wants  (30  bUllon  a  year. 
Most  of  the  money  would  go  toward  Jobs  and 
housing.  The  New  Republic  magazine  tells 
us  what  kind  of  Jobs — not  merely  Jobs  lor 
"black  waiters,  dishwashers  and  busboys,  but 
Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro  self-respect." 

Wbat's  wrong  with  being  a  waiter,  a  dish- 
washer, or  a  busboy.  If  one  qualifies  for  the 
work?  Hvmdreds  of  thousands  of  white  men 
and  women  perform  these  humble  but  essen- 
tial labors.  What's  the  matter  with  a  teen- 
ager's starting  as  a  bootblack?  It's  an  honest 
trade — but  Washington  barbers  are  desper- 
ate  for  bootblacks.   No  colored   boys  apply. 

Ad  what  of  "Jobs  that  will  restore  Negro 
self-respect"?  Prom  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  employers  Increasingly  are 
searching  for  Negroes  as  sales  clerks,  bank 
tellers,  draftsmen,  technicians.  They  may  not 
be  overcome  with  altruism;  it  may  be  only 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Ck)m- 
mission  breathing  down  their  necks.  But  th» 
Jobs  are  there.  Where  are  qualified  Negro 
applicants  to  fill  them? 

The  excuse  Is  tbat  the  "ghetto  schools" 
are  so  bad,  and  the  Negro  teen-agers  so  "In- 
sufficiently motivated."  that  they  drop  out. 
It's  a  feeble  excuse.  Many  a  middle-aged 
American  looks  at  some  of  these  "ghetto 
schools"  and  is  dimly  reminded  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  his  own  unfar  nonage. 
Others  recall  the  pot-stove  schoolhouses  of 
the  country.  Vixe  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion lies  within  them.  What's  asked  of  the 
Negro?  Ambition.  Hard  work. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  typical  Negro  has 
no  reason  for  ambition.  He  is  ground  down 
by  three  centuries  of  oppression;  he  supposes 
that  society  owes  him  back  pay  at  time  and 
a  half  for  300  years.  It  wont  wash.  The  typi- 
cal Negro  under  discussion  isn't  300  years 
old;  he's  maybe  IS  to  IS  years  old,  and  he's 
living  in  a  generation  that  is  light-years 
removed  from  the  17th  Century.  He  has  more 
than  most  other  minorities  have  had:  A 
fighting  chance  in  it  prosperous  land. 

The  cry  is  that  "ghetto  housing"  Is  so  bad. 
Okay.  Some  of  it  is  awful.  Some  of  it  Is  not. 
But  there  are  twice  as  many  poor  whites  as 
poor  blacks;  the  poor  colored  neighborhoods 
of  Watts  and  Detroit  have  their  counter- 
parts— and  thalr  rats — ^In  poor  white  neigh- 
borhoods across  the  land.  The  blunt  truth 
is  that  self-help  could  cure  at  least  a  part  of 
the  Ills.  If  some  of  Jesse  Gray's  complalnera 
would  spend  more  time  with  a  dollar  rak« 
or  a  50-cent  broom,  and  less  time  with  a  two- 
dollar  pint  of  gin,  maybe  a  sense  of  mutual 
respect  would  start  to  grow.  Heresy,  one  sup- 
poses, to  say  such  things.  But  they  need  to 
be  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways  and 
Meana  Committee  Is  holding  extensive 
hearings  on  the  President's  tax  message. 
There  have  been  many  statements,  pro 
and  oon.  Most  of  these  statements  are 
directed  at  spending  restraint  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  any  tax  Increase.  One  state- 
ment that  appealed  to  me  most  was  the 
stat^nent  by  William  Jackman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Investor's  League,  Inc.  He  cat 


through  the  imderbrush  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  point. 

In  order  that  his  statement  may  re- 
ceive wider  attention,  I  Insert  his  state- 
ment in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: 

STATEMENT      ON      PBESIDENT'S      TaX      InCBEASX 

Pboposals  Before  the  House  CoMMrrrEs 
ON  Ways  and  Means 

,By  William  Jackman,  president.  Inves- 
tors. League,  Inc..  August  25.  1967) 
My  name  is  William  Jackman.  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Investors  League,  a  non-profit, 
non-partisan  organization  of  thoiisands  of 
individual  mvestors  from  every  state  In  the 
nation  with  offices  at  84  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  your  Committee.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  our  views 
cm  the  President's  proposals  to  increase  cor- 
porate and  individual  Income  taxes  now  be- 
fore you  for  consideration. 

The  President  asks  for  an  individual  and 
corporate  Income  tax  surcharge  of  10%  start- 
ing on  October  1,  1967  for  Individuals  and 
July  1,  1967  for  corporations.  These  sur- 
chajges  would  be  "temporary"  and  expire  In 
June  1969.  He  also  asks  for  an  extension  of 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxes. 

The  principal  reasons  given  by  the  Admin- 
istration for  these  recommendations  are  to 
head  off  Inflation  and  soaring  Interest  rates. 
The  proceeds  of  $7.4  billions  presumably 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  1968  federal 
budget  deficit  now  estimated  at  $29  billions 
(Instead  of  the  »8  billions  estimated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year) . 

PROPOSALS  WOULD  BE  INEFFECTIVE 

Gentlemen,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  these 
tax  mcreases  are  unnecessary  at  this  time 
and  would  prove  ineffective.  The  only  way 
to  put  our  government's  financial  house  In 
order  would  be  to  drastically  curtail  non- 
defense  federal  spending  programs  and  to 
defer  other  ones  now  under   consideration. 

Every  businessman  knows  that  high  taxes. 
Just  like  high  wages,  are  inflationary.  They 
represent  costs  of  doing  business,  and  these 
increased  costs,  when  they  exceed  Increased 
production,  must  be  passed  along  In  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

As  regards  higher  interest  rates,  excessive 
government  debt  ocxnpetes  for  the  people's 
•avlngs  and  naturally  forces  up  Interest 
rates.  This  Is  exactly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  recent  years.  In  the  long  run.  in- 
terest rates  are  controlled  by  the  laws  of 
•upply  and  demand,  and  not  by  government 
flat. 

CUT  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Since  1960  the  U.S.  population  has  grown 
by  only  10%.  In  the  same  period,  the  per- 
•onnri  comprising  the  clvUlan  bureaucracy 
of  the  Federal  government  has  grown  by 
25%;  the  cost  of  government  peyroUs  in- 
wudlng  military,  has  grown  by  75%:  the 
total  of  all  goverimient  spending  has  grown 
^J^ «%;  non -defense  expend  tlures  of  the 
'Weral  government  are  up  97%. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  only  sensible  step 
toward  curbing  inflation  and  huge  deficits 
M  to  cut  federal  spending. 

TTiere  is  a  bill,  s.  538.  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  May.  now  pending  before  the  House  It 
«r!i  "t  ^°^  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  It  should  be  passed. 

A  NEW  COMMISSION  NEEDED 

A  more  fundamental,  additional  approach 
n,,."'*,"^""'"''  <»ntrol  U  envisioned  in  a 
proposal  by  the  distinguished  .Chalnnan  of 
Mil  C^fi'nlttee.  Congressman  WUbur  D. 
^  m'  ^  "'"•  "■^-  '0S20  would  create  a 
Evlhfi^i  ^P"t»^n  Government  Program 
frnrl  "L°°  Commission,  its  memUer,  drawn 
Drr^^r^^"*  "^*'  ^  examine  all  Federal 
?M^rt  *?''  activities,  old,  new  and  pro- 
^ted^aad  assign  priorities  among  them. 
"5*  yardsuck   would   be   "the  fundamental 
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needs  and  vital  objectives  of  the  NaUon". 
The  Commission  would  ask  of  each  program : 
What  is  its  effectiveness  in  terms  of  pres- 
ent and  futtu-e  costs?  Should  It  be  con- 
tinued? If  so.  at  what  level  of  funding?  A 
companion  Senate  bUl,  S.  2032,  has  been 
introduced  by  Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  (D- 
Wis. ) .  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. He  calls  the  idea  "a  fresh  look"  at 
government  expenditures  needed  to  Instruct 
Congress  and  the  President  as  to  how  much 
should  be  appropriated  In  a  given  fiscal 
year  for  each  Federal  activity. 

The  rationale  of  expenditure  control  was 
ouUlned  by  Rep.  MUls  in  a  speech  in  late 
May.  before  he  Introduced  H.R.  10520.  Among 
his  points:  After  taxes  were  reduced  In  1964 
It  appe.ired  that  the  rate  of  Federal  spending 
had  moderated. 

But  In  September  1965,  the  spending  rate 
rose  quickly  and  this  year.  U  certain  con- 
tingencies occur,  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  a  possible  fiscal  year  1968 
budget  deflcit  of  nearly  $30  bUllon — the  larg- 
est since  World  War  n.  Though  urgent  de- 
fense costs  account  for  part  of  the  spending 
rise,  non-defense  costs  also  have  risen  and 
this  is  where  controls  must  be  applied.  First- 
year  costs  of  a  new  program  are  only  port 
of  the  story;  of  more  concern  is  what  future 
costs  will  be — 5.  10  even  15  years  ahead.  As 
these  rise,  they  can  impose  a  "straitjacket" 
on  tax  policy  and  endanger  the  desired  goal 
of  spending  controls  coupled  with  "regular, 
frequent  and  significant  reductions  In  tax 
rates"  which  will  free  the  private  economy 
to  help  solve  problems  "which  many  people 
are  urging  that  the  Government  solve  di- 
rectly". Therefore,  priorities  must  be  set  on 
non-defense    programs 

EXCISE    TAX    REVISION 

The  Administration  proposals  to  extend 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
services  are  likewise  inflationary.  The  FCC 
is  trying  to  reduce  telephone  rates.  Why  not 
let  the  "temporary"  Korean  War  excise  taxes 
expire?  The  same  thing  applies  to  automobile 
excise  taxes.  Threatened  strikes  and  other 
factors  are  going  to  force  up  automobile 
prices.  Continuation  of  the  excise  tax  will 
force  prices  even  higher. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  excise  tax  which  might 
be  a  saving  grace  if  applied  fairly,  it  should 
be  at  a  very  low  rate  applied  equally  to  aU 
industry  at  the  manufacturer's  level,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  food  and  drug  in- 
dustries. 

The  President  estimates  that  "extension" 
of  scheduled  reductions  in  telephone  and 
automobile  excise  taxes  would  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues  of  $300  mUlions  for 
fiscal  1968  and  over  $2  billions  In  1969.  The 
•2  billion  figure  for  1969  seems  to  be  a  highly 
questionable  estimate. 


A    SOITRCE    OF    NEW    REVENUES 

It  would  be  much  more  simple  to  collect 
such  additional  revenues  by  a  simple  tax  re- 
duction. This  could  be  done  promptly  by  en- 
acting H.R.  8146,  a  bill  introduced  on  April  6, 
1967  by  Congressman  James  B.  Utt.  This  bUl 
provides  for  a  50 ''c  reduction  in  the  maxi- 
mum tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains 
from  2S>%  U>  121/2%.  Dependable  surveys  in- 
dicate that  If  this  bUl  were  enacted,  the 
Treasury  would  receive  nearly  $700  million 
more  than  under  present  rates.  If  these  sur- 
veys were  updated,  they  would  indicate  that 
the  Treasury's  Increased  revenues  from  this 
source  would  be  even  greater. 

TIMING    WRONG 

The  timing  of  the  President's  tax  increase 
proposal  seems  all  wrong.  We  can  as  yet  see 
no  indication  of  a  big  business  boom.  Ask  the 
steel  and  auto  boys.  These  are  basic  mduS- 
tries.  Labor  uncertainties  In  the  near  future 
are  alarming  to  these  industries  and  oould 
well  result  in  a  slump,  certainly  not  a  boom. 

OONSmn   TKE   STOCXHOLDB 

Und«r  the,  President's  proposals,  the  In- 
dividual who  is  a  stockholder  will  b*  kit 


double  since  a  10'",-  surcharge  on  the  present 
48%  corporate  rate  will  raise  that  rate  to 
62.8%  w  more  than  it  was  before  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  old  52%  rate.  The  Individual  will 
then  bear  the  bite  on  any  dividend  distribu- 
tions. 

Because  so  much  of  personal  Income  is  in 
the  lower  tax  brackets,  a  relatively  small  but 
constant  Increase  In  each  of  the  percentages 
m  the  several  graduated  brackets,  say  by  2 
percentage  points,  might  well  produce  more 
tax  revenue  than  the  higher-sounding  lO'^c 
surcharge. 

Because  Inflation  is  best  checked  by  a  tax 
that  reduces  consumer  Income  and  that  bears 
least  heavily  upon  Income  likely  to  be  in- 
vested, the  flat  Increase  In  the  scale  of  rates 
would  seem  more^approprlate  economically 
than  the  10%  surchitge  at  this  time. 

There  is  talk  oi  making  tax  surcharges 
larger  for  corporations  than  for  Individuals. 
Just  remember  tUpt,  tax-wise,  there  is  no 
such  thmg  as  a  "corporation".  "Corporations" 
are  only  millions  of  pfeople  pooling  tbelr  In- 
vested savings  together.  The  corporate  tn- 
CMne  tax  U  one  of  the  Treasury's  major 
sources  of  income.  They  are  paid  only  out  of 
profits  at  a  rate  of  481^ . 

The  remaining  earnings  distributed  to  in- 
dividual stockholders  are  then  taxed  at  rates 
from  14%  to  70%.  It  is  Obvious  that  if  the 
Treasurj-  wants  more  income,  they  should  go 
all  out  to  encourage  business  expansion  and 
creation  of  even  greater  profits.  Whenever 
government  attacks  profits.  It  Is  simply  at- 
tacking Itself.  As  Senator  WllUam  Proxmlre 
crisply  summarizes,  "the  crux  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  President's  10  Tr  surtax  proposal 
Is  that  It  Is  dead  certain  to  retard  this  na- 
tion's economic  growth". 

Gentlemen,  our  entire  Federal  tax  system 
must  be  overhauled.  It  has  become  a  hodge- 
podge mess.  Its  policies  must  be  established 
and  controlled  by  Congress,  and  not  by  Uie 
executive  branch  or  its  bureaus  who  are  only 
presumed  to  enforce  our  laws  and  not  to 
make  them. 

In  your  tax  thinking,  gentlemen,  jusi  re- 
member that  there  are  over  24.000.000  Amer- 
ican investor-shareowners  whose  savings 
provide  the  Jobs  for  our  workers  in  Industry 
and  produce  under  oiu-  free-enterprise  profit 
system,  the  goods  and  services  that  have 
given  this  nation  the  highest  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing  in  this  world.  And  remember  one  other 
thing.  This  system  Is  called  "Capitalism '. 
Karl  Marx,  In  his  "Communist  Manifesto", 
stated  that  the  surest  way  to  destroy  CapiUl- 
iam  was  to  impose  a  heavy  progressive  in- 
come tax  and  an  ever  higher  inheritance 
tax.  We  have  already  gone  too  far  down  this 
road. 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  you. 


Counter-Deterrence  and  the  ABM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
trenchajit  observer  of  the  American 
scene,  WiU  Rogers,  once  observed  that 
In  the  field  of  disarmament  Americans 
bad  a  tendency  to  scrap  batUeships  while 
wielr  opponents  tore  up  blueprints 
Something  of  this  Americaa  tendency  of 
an  almost  extremist  good  will  Is  in  evi- 
dence today  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense  We 
toJk  and  talk  In  the  hc^ae  that  we  can 
peraniade  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle 
lt6  piresent  antl- ballistic -missile  system 
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and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  with 
further  missile  defenses.  The  Soviets  stall 
In  the  negotiations  while  continuing  to 
build  and  deploy  their  ABM's. 

sovnrr  capabilities  and  intentions 

The  recent  study  prepared  by  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  National  Strat- 
egy Committee  of  the  American  Secu- 
rity Council  entitled  "The  Changing 
Strategic  Military  Balance;  U.SA.  ver- 
sus UJS.S  Jl."  has  stated  that — 

The  preponderanoe  of  evidence  points  to 
the  oonclukioii  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  suc- 
ceeding in  Its  masBlve  drive  toward  strategic 
military  superiority  .  .  .  (and  that)  the  year 
19S7  falls  in  a  crossover  period  with  the 
U.S.SJl.  esUmates  ranging  between  16,000 
and  37.000  (deUverable)  megatona,  to  equal 
or  exceed  the  TJjB.  estimated  range  of  between 
8.000  and  29,000  (deliverable)  megatons. 

This  study,  with  its  graphic  documen- 
tation of  the  Soviet  thrust  for  military- 
technological  superiority,  has  received, 
and  continues  to  receive,  widespread  at- 
tention frcm  leading  editors  and  author- 
ities In  both  the  daily  and  the  periodical 
press.  The  New  York  Times,  for  exain- 
ple.  In  a  front-page  story  on  July  12, 
1967.  Stated  thatr— 

The  Defense  Department  did  not  directlf 
contradict  the  study'M  ftndinys,  but  argued 
that  deliverable  megatonnage  was  not  an 
accurate -Indicator  at  "true  military  oapabU- 
Ity." 

It  has  been  argued  in  some  quarters 
In  the  West,  however,  that  Soviet  oapa- 
biUtlea  &s  Illustrated  by  the  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  need  not 
be  a  cause  for  alarm,  since  Soviet  inten- 
tions are  peaceful  and  the  cold  war  Is. 
In  fact,  over. 

But  are  the  Soviet  leaders  m^ellowlng? 
Unfortunately,  the  most  recent  evidence 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  storm  flags 
are  flying  in  the  Kremlin.  Some  storm 
signals  are: 

First.  The  ofQcial  pronouncement  of 
the  Oommimlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Issued  June  25.  1967,  tn  a  summary  of 
50  years  Of  bolshevlsm.  It  stated  that 
"the  domination  of  imperialism  on  the 
world  scene  has  ended"  because  of  the 
growth  oi  Soviet  military  power.  The 
statement  aiao  singled  out  the  United 
States  aa  the  "main  enemy"  of  the  na- 
tional liberation  warfare  movement  and 
charged  the  State  of  Israel  with  aggres- 
sion. 

Second.  Appointing — ^for  the  first 
time  since  Berla's  execution  in  1953 — 
the  Soviet  secret  police  chief  a  member 
of  the  ruling  Politburo.  TTiis  is  Yuri  An- 
dropov, whose' promotion  was  announced 
June  22,  1967.  Since  the  KGB — the  So- 
viet secret  police — have  vast  responsibil- 
ities for  waging  unconventional  warfare 
around  the  world,  it  would  appear  that 
giving  Andropov  such  power  indicates 
stepped-up  cold  war  operations. 

Third.  Writing  in  the  official  Soviet 
Armed  FV>roes  newspaper.  Red  Star,  on 
June  3,  1967,  Bulgarian  Minister  of  De- 
fense, General  of  the  Army  Dobri  Dzhu- 
rov,  said : 

The  Soviet  tTnlon  has  always  been  and  triU 
continue  to  be  the  main  political  and  ma- 
terial base  of  the  toorld  revolutionary  process. 
(Emphasis  added.) 


The  general  also  went  on  to  say  that — 
The  Soviet  tfnlon  constitutes  the  main 
support  of  fighting  Vietnam- 
Fourth.  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  another  example  of  the  So- 
viet's true  intentions.  Soviet  shipping 
going  into  North  Vietnamese  ports  has 
shown  a  marked  increase  this  year  over 
1966.  As  of  June  19€7  the  rate  was  18 
per  month,  with  an  additional  two  to 
five  Soviet  satellite  ships  per  month. 
Indicative  of  this  escalation  is  the  Mos- 
cow Radio  broadcast  of  July  28  which 
stated  that  Soviet  ships  "leave  Odessa 
practically  every  day  with  cargoes  for 
Vietnam." 

Fifth.  The  recent  hard  line  In  the  So- 
viet press  which  continually  attacks 
Israel,  "Zionism,"  and  the  United  States. 
In  reporting  this  trend  from  Moscow, 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  8,  1967. 
stated  that  the  press  camE>aign  Was  one 
which  "to  some  senior  dJplonxats  here 
recalls  the  worst  days  of  the  cold  war." 

These  indicators  of  increasingly 
"stormy  cold  war  weather"  indicate  that 
Soviet  strategists  understand  quite  well 
that  revolutloiiary  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda, "peace  marchers"  in  London  and 
New  York,  guerrillas  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  are  techniques  of  conflict  on 
a  par  with  guided  missiles  and  nuclear 
submarinee.  But  does  it  follow  that  these 
same  Soviet  strategists  are  unaware  of 
the  possibilities  for  nuclear  blackmail 
of  the  West  in  the  event  that  they  at- 
tain strategic  mUitars'-technological  su- 
periority? Indeed,  one  may  well  ask 
whether  the  present  U.S.  limitations  on 
air  strikes  against  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam  result  from  the  steady 
accretion  of  Soviet  military-technolog- 
ical power. 

CHINESE    COMMUNIST   NtTCLEAB    WEAPONS 
DEVELOPMENT 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  disregard 
the  evidence  of  the  Soviet  deployment  of 
an  ABM  system  or  systems  and  the  coun- 
ter-deterrence which  this  poses  to  the 
announced  U.S.  policy  of  deterrence.  It 
would  be  still  more  difficult  to  close  our 
minds  to  the  ominous  developments  In 
China. 

The  Chinese  Communists  exploded 
their  first  H-bomb  on  June  17.  1967.  It 
was  apparently  a  sophisticated  implosion 
type  in  the  two-to-seven  megaton  range. 
The  complicated  electronic  triggering 
and  measuring  devices  that  would  appear 
to  have  been  required,  in  this  and  other 
nuclear  tests,  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Chinese  in  building  an  inter- 
continental missile.  Since  the  Chinese 
progress  In  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment has  been  faster  and  more  effective 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  Western 
sources,  it  may  be  that  they  will  also 
develop  a  nuclear  ICBM  delivery  capa- 
bility sooner  than  the  mid-1970's,  which 
Is  the  time  phase  previously  estimated  by 
Western  sources.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
now  possess  the  design  capability  for  a 
multlmegaton  thermonuclear  weapon 
which  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft. 

The  possibilities  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists exercising  nuclear  blackmail 
against  Southeast  Asia  countries.  Japan, 
or,  indeed,  against  the  United  States  are 


underscored  in  a  report  released  Au- 
gust 3,  1967,  by  the  Joint  Congresf^ional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  com- 
mittee said: 

We  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  continue 
to  place  a  high  priority  on  thermomiclear 
weafK)ns  development.  With  continued  nest- 
ing w^e  believe  they  will  be  able  to  develop 
a  thermonuclear  warhead  In  the  ICBM 
weight  class  with  a  yield  In  the  meg-.iton 
range  by  about  1970.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  can  have  an  ICBM  system  ready  for 
deployment  in  the  early  1970"s.  On  the  basis 
of  ouj-  present  knowledge,  we  believe  that 
the  Chinese  probably  will  achieve  an  opera- 
tional ICBM  capability  before  1972.  Con- 
ceivably. It  could  be  ready  as  early  as  197(^ 
1971. 

The  Joint  Committee  then  went  on  to 
sound  a  warning  about  the  direct  threat 
to  U.S.  national  security  posed  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opments by  pointing  out  that — 

Most  slgniacant  for  the  TJnlt«d  States  Is 
the  fact  that  a  low  order  of  magnitude  attack 
could  possibly  be  laimched  by  the  Chinese 
C3onununlsts  against  the  United  States  by 
the  early  1970'8.  At  present  we  do  not  have 
an  effective  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  Evstem 
which  could  repel  such  a  suicidal  ffor  the 
Chinese)  but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

THE    STABItlZINC    VALtHC    Or    A    U.S.    ABM 
SYSTEM 

In  the  final  soialysis,  the  value  of  a  sys- 
tem of  deterrence  is  that  which  the 
enemy  belieres  about  It.  If  the  Soviets 
believe  that  the  U.S.  deterent  offensive 
force  can  be  neutrallzd  by  their  ABM 
systems  to  a  point  at  which  the  Soviet 
warmaklng  capability  will  sustain  only 
an  acceptable  level  of  damage — and,  of 
course,  their  acceptable  level  may  be 
muchriiigher  than  ours — then  they  have 
achieved  a  counter-deterrence  posture 
which  may  lead  them  to  risk — at  a  given 
crisis  In  international  relations — a  nu- 
clear war. 

Equally,  If  at  some  future  point  the 
Chinese  Communists  should  believe— In 
the  absence  of  a  UJS.  ABM  system — that 
there  la  somewhat  more  of  a  "suicidal" 
element  for  the  United  Sta$ea  than  for 
them  In  a  nuclear  war,  they  might,  in  a 
given  confrontation,  launch  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack  on  America. 

The  evidence  of  the  post- World  War 
n  period  suggests  that  It  has  been  the 
stabilizing  factor  of  U.S.  military-tech- 
nological power  which  has  prevented  a 
general  war.  Today,  under  the  impact  of 
both  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
military-technological  thrust,  that  sta- 
bility appears  to  be  threatened.  Would 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  U.S. 
ABM  system — perhaps  even  on  a  crash 
basis  as  a  clear  demonstration  of  credi- 
bility— have  a  definite  stabilizing  value 
on  world  politics?  That  It  might  well  do 
so  is  indicated  by  the  thoughtful  and 
carefully  measured  words  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  reporting 
on  the  Defense  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1968— August  4,  1967- 
the  committee  said : 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the 
deployment  of  the  NUte-X  antlballi.^Uc  mis- 
sile system  should  be  initiated  immediately, 
and  the  Oommlttes  urges  the  exeoutlw 
branch  of  the  Government  to  take  action 
accordingly. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TKNNKSSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  chapter  in  the  agonizing  ITT-ABC 
merger  saga  demonstrates  the  human 
element  of  peevishness,  arrogance  and 
irresponsibility  of  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  gone  into  the  court 
of  appeals  with  its  case  to  be  based  not 
on  antitrust  but  on  a  request  for  re- 
manding the  proposed  merger  back  to 
the  PCC.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
strategy  is  one  of  delaying  any  decision 
beyond  the  December  31  deadline  when 
the  merger  agreement  expires. 

By  that  time,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  hoping  that  the  parties  will  be 
Ured  of  legal  harrassment  and  call  off 
the  deal.  If  there  was  ever  a  more  dis- 
grace display  of  bureaucratic  arrogance 
over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  one 
cannot  recall  it  to  mind. 

Even  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  was  a  nose- 
thumbing  gesture.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  have  waited  until  after  the 
Pacific  Coast  Stock  Exchange  was  closed 
before  announcing  it  would  continue  its 
fight  against  the  merger. 

The  Government  agency  might  argue 
that  the  closing  times  of  stock  markets 
are  not  its  concern,  but  whoever  was  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  the  timing  obvi- 
ously took  the  New  York  market  into 
account  because  the  bombshell  was  fused 
to  go  off  after  the  eastern  close. 

After  the  announcement,  ABC  stock 
went  down  on  the  pacific  coast  exchange 
as  though  someone  had  pulled  the  plug 
as  Indeed  they  had,  and  many  Investors 
wait  with  it.  The  stock  plummeted  16 1/4 
P^ts,  one  of  the  sharpest  declines  in 
the  history  of  the  exchange  in  the  50 
minutes  of  trading  that  were  left. 

The  Justice  Department  had  waited  so 
long  before  announcing  Its  opposition  to 
the  merger  that  most  people  thought  It 
had  given  up.  In  fact,  on  the  day  of  the 
announcement— Thursday.  July  20— 
ABC  rose  6>2  points  to  102  on  the  New 
York  stock  Exchange  amid  rumors  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  approve  the 
merger, 

The  Justice  Department  should  have 
made  the  decision  earlier  and  let  Its  po- 
sition be  known  on  a  Friday  night  after 
ail  of  the  exchanges  had  closed.  This 
would  have  given  Investors  time  to  digest 
the  news.  While  this  might  not  have  pre- 
vented selling,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
trading  would  have  been  more  orderly 
Biven  the  cooling  off  period. 

«^i'  *'^'  ^^^""^  *'»s  not  enough  time 
even  ror  mvestors  on  the  New  York  Stock 
j^change    to    appraise    the    situation. 

on  ^I^  ^"^^  *  P"^-"P  0^  sell  orders 
hJr^f  morning  that  the  exchange 
"M  todelay  the  ABC  opening  until  12:50 

ottjiy     ^^^  *^'°*^  ^^^  '^y  *'  80 Va. 
^W»t  started  as  an  Inter-govemmental 


?i^*^^®  ^  having  wide  repercusslona. 
ABC  has  been  glv«i  a  bolo  punch.  The 
ABC  stockholder  Is  taking  a  beating, 
too,  but  If  the  merger  Is  thwarted,  the 
real  loser  will  be  the  American  public. 


Educational  Scholarships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
young  American  who  is  qualified  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  college 
education,  whether  or  not  his  parents 
can  afford  It.  It  is  therefore  very  good 
news  Indeed  that  the  number  of  schol- 
arships awarded  by  the  AFL-CIO  and 
AFL-ClO  unions  have  been  increasing. 

A  report  on  this  development  appears 
In  the  AFL-CIO  News  and  under  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  article  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hundreds  Ahjed:  Union  Scholarships  Open 
College  Doors 
Scholarship  aid  to  help  young  men  and 
women  meet  the  expenses  of  college  educa- 
tions Is  being  awarded  by  an  mcreaslng  num- 
ber of  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

Moet  of  the  awards  at  the  International 
union  level  are  earmarked  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  members,  but  the  Intl.  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  has  presented 
Bcholarshlps  to  help  four  young  Journeyman 
members  study  for  degrees  In  the  field  of  elec- 
trical engineering. 

Winners  of  awards  of  »2.500  a  year  for  four 
years,  good  at  any  accredited  engineering 
•chool  of  the  winner's  choice,  were : 

James  L.  Harrison,  Local  779.  Columbus 
Ga.;  Douglas  E.  Hefner,  Local  32,  T.irr.^  o  ' 
Robert  L.  Jack,  Local  332,  San  Jose,  CaUf' 
and  Davis  M.  Shackleton,  Local  1547.  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

The  National  Maritime  Union  has  awarded 
scholarships  worth  $2,500  a  year  for  the  four 
coUege  years  to  nine  children  of  members 
The  winners  were  selected  by  an  independent 
panel  of  educators  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop  of  Harvard  University 
on  the  basis  of  competition  administered  for 
the  union  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
Chosen  were: 

Ernesto  BachlUer,  New  York,  son  of  Ernesto 
Bachlller,  who  sails  as  a  chief  cook;  Jose  De- 
Jesus,  New  York,  whose  father,  Jose,  is  a  mer- 
chant  seaman:  Otto  F.  McNab.  Arabl  La  son 
of  Robert  O.  McNab,  a  seaman;  Candice  L, 
Connor,  New  Orleans,  daughter  of  James  J 
Connor,  a  seaman;  Cheryl  Margaret  PrancU 
New  Orleans,  daughter  of  Albert  Pellx 
Francis,  Jr..  a  seaman. 

Also,  John  Chalken.  Springfield,  Mass 
whose  father.  Arthur  Chalken.  is  a  flreman- 
watertender;  Christine  L.  Compston  Port- 
land, Me.,  daughter  of  William  T.  Compston, 
a  baker  on  passenger  vessels;  Sandra  Gayle 
Daws,  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  whose  stepfather, 
Ben  C.  Gann.  Jr.,  is  a  seaman,  and  Helene  M 
Bolden.  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  daughter  of  Edgar 
Bolden,  a  fireman-watertender. 
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PhUlp  E.  Shrlmpton,  son  of  Jack  (Aussie) 
^rlmpton.  Lexington,  Ky..  and  George  S 
Thurmer,  son  of  George  B.  Thurmer,  Oliver 
Springs,  Tenn. 

Twelve  four-year  scholarships  worth  $1  000 
a  year  for  four  years  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Machinists  to  11  children  of  members 
and  one  member.  The  winners  were  picked  by 
a  committee  of  educators  from  among  1,400 
appUcatlons  which  were  limited  by  the  union 
to  the  children  of  members  and  members 
themselves  under  35  years  of  age. 

The  member-winner  Is  George  Callender, 
Jr.,  23.  of  Ocean  Springs.  Miss.,  who  belongs 
to  lAM  Local  1133  at  the  Ingalls  Shlpbulld- 
1^  Corp.,  Pascagoula.  He  wiU  attend  Jackson 
County  CoUege.  Gautier,  Miss.,  and  continue 
workln?  at  Ingalls. 

The  remaining  winners: 

Daniel  Bauwens.  Omaha,  Neb.,  son  of  Ber- 
nard H.  Bauwens  of  Local  1826;  Clifford  But- 
zln.  Peru,  led.,  son  of  Otto  Butzln,  Local 
2069:  Joan  DlGlacobbe,  Wilmington.  Etel., 
daughter  of  Attlllo  DlGlacobbe,  Local  1284V 
Thomas  P.  Foley.  Jr..  Dover.  N.H..  son  of 
Thomas  Foley.  Local  634:  PatrlcU  C.  Han- 
nlgan.  Balboa,  C.Z.,  daughter  of  Joseph  Han- 
nlgan.  Local  699. 

MORE  WINNERS  NAKED 
Also.  Stephanie  Hernandez,  Citrus  Heights 
Calif.,  daughter  of  Mike  Hernandez,  Local 
1209;  David  S.  Kemper,  Vancouver,  Wash, 
son  of  Eugene  Kemper,  Local  1374;  Susan 
Mathes.  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  daughter  of  Robert 
Mathews.  Local  501:  Barbara  E.  RlchardSon. 
Wichita.  Kan.,  daughter  of  Uoyd  Richardson 
Local  733:  David  Snizek,  Chlcopee,  Mass  son 
of  Chester  Snizek,  Local  1746,  and  Leonora 
Uebelher.  Alexandria,  Va.,  daughter  of  Ru- 
dolph Uebelher,  Local  1759. 

The  Glass  Bottle  Blowers,  whose  scholar- 
ship-Tiwid  is  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  members,  have  presented 
awards  to  two  children  of  members— Linda 
M.  Skuse,  Milpitas,  Calif.,  daughter  of  Arthur 
R.  Skuse,  Local  262:  and  Randolph  Shrlder 
Glenford.  C.  whose  father,  Walter  Shrlder  U 
employed  by  the  Central  SlUca  Co.,  a  sand- 
producing  firm. 

Edward  L.  Wheatley  Scholarships  of  $500 
for  each  of  four  years  of  college  study  have 
been  awarded  yb  the  OperaUve  Potters  to 
three  children  of  members  selected  oii  th« 
basis  of  regional  competitive  examlnatlonm. 
The  scholarships  honor  the  umon'fc  Interna- 
tional president. 

The  winners  are  Thoma*  P.  Gallagher, 
Trenton,  N.J..  son  of  Thoma*  P.  OaUagher; 
Kathleen  Ann  Wilson.  Tiffin.  O..  daughter  of 
Recording  Sec.  Harold  WUson  of  Local  7,  and 
Peggy  Thyra  Harding,  El  Sobrante  Calif 
daughter  of  Leroy  C.  Harding.  '  "* 


AWARDS    BY    SEAFARERS 

The  children  of  five  members  of  the  Sea- 
farers have  been  picked  by  a  committee  of 
prominent  educators  for  awards  totaling  $6,- 
000  for  the  four  years  of  college.  They  are: 

Bronwyn  M.  Adams,  daughter  of  Edgar 
Adams.  Jr..  Bayou  Vista.  La.;  Anthony  J 
Callster.  son  of  Raymond  Callster,  Brooklyn^ 
NY.;  Lisa  Ann  Cresci.  granddaughter  and  de- 
pendent of  Peter  Gonzales,  Jamaica,  N  T  • 


Do-Gooden  and  Bleediiif  Hearts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  riots  marred  this  summer  of  1967,  we 
have  had  many  analyses  of  their  causes, 
their  effects,  and  their  cures.  One  such 
analysis  appeared  In  the  Lisle  Graphic, 
Lisle,  m.,  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  Terry 
FIgg.  It  appears  below: 

[Prom  the  Graphic,  Aug.  2,  19671 

Do    GOODESS    AND    BLEEDING    HEABTS 

(By  Terry  Flgg) 

One  can  only  view  with  disbelief  the  In- 
credible sight  of  some  of  our  nation's  fljiest 
cities  being  ravaged  by  rioters  engaged  In 
week  long  orgies. 

The  "do  gooders"  and  "bleeding  hearts" 
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have  crawled  rapidly  out  of  our  nation's 
woodwork  to  defend  the  rioters  and  looters 
by  placing  the  burden  of  their  lawless  acta 
on  the  nation  aa  a  whole.  They  claim  we 
miist  accede  to  the  sociological  blackmail 
demanded  by  extremlsta  aa  tbelr  price  for  % 
cease-fire. 

Those  mainly  condemned  to  wear  the  hair 
shirt  by  the  latter  day  prophets  are  the 
great  middle-class.  The  middle  classers' 
meaculpas  must  be  s&ld  for  the  horrendous 
crime  of  working  themselves  out  of  the  poor 
category  Into  tax  oblivion. 

Many  In  our  nation  have  become  sickened 
with  the  do  ({ooder's  admonishments  that 
unless  we  guarantee  an  annual  Income  and 
subsidize  rent  payments  to  these  anarchists, 
we  will  continue  to  see  our  country  turned 
Into  a  blazing  Inferno. 

This  Is  no  longer  a  battle  over  civil  rights. 
Instead  It  has  reverted  to  the  age-old  battle 
of  the  "have  nots"  wanting  to  be  given  what 
the  "haves"  broke  their  backs  to  get. 

This  current  problem  1b  not  unique.  Back 
In  the  days  of  M.  Cicero,  over  2,000  years 
ago.  It  is  written  that  the  roman  rulers  guar- 
anteed life,  liberty  and  the  constant  pur- 
suit of  bApplnees  to  the  proletariat,  from 
blrt2i  to  death. 

In  Cicero's  time  the  middle  class  was  taxed 
out  of  existence  to  pay  for  the  never  ending 
demands  of  the  masses.  Sound  familiar? 
Shades  of  the  Oreat  Society  I 

Perhaps  the  disaster  that  Is  facing  the 
American  middle  class  Is  deserved.  For  the 
most  part  we  have  become  too  complacent. 
We  work,  pay  our  taxes,  discipline  our  prog- 
eny and  make  excuses  for  the  odd  balls  who 
do  not  or  can  not  conform  to  societies  rules. 

This  leaves  us  little  time  to  organize  Into 
loud  mouth,  self  pitying  groups,  crying  to 
all  who  will  listen  that  we  are  not  being 
given  everything  that  we  believe  we  are  en- 
titled to. 

tfany  of  today's  middle  class  were  depres- 
sion UdB.  They  had  little  to  eat  and  almost 
no  recreation  provided  for  them.  They  man- 
aged to  survive  this  ordeal  primarily  because 
sympathy  was  not  allowed  to  rear  Its  trouble- 
some head. 

They  were  sent  off  to  school  wearing  sec- 
ond-hand or  patched  garments  with  parental 
warnings  not  to  think  of  dropping  out.  When 
they  left  school,  they  worked  hard,  sacrificed 
much  and  rose  from  their  individual  ghettos 
to  a  better  life. 

Personal  ambition  Is  the  key  word  In  this 
dilemma.  The  man  who  Is  willing  to  give 
a  little  more  than  his  pay  check  calls  for 
will  be  recognized  eventually  and  rewarded. 
no  matter  what  his  race,  color,  or  creed  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Conversely,  the  man  who  Is  content  with 
being  poor  will  remain  so.  This  Is  a  fact  of 
life,  and  even  the  constant  Intravenous  feed- 
ings of  pork  barrel  funds  Into  the  distended 
veins  of  the  poverty  program  has  not  been 
able  to  c\ire  the  age  old  disease  of  poverty. 


AU  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  NSW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOtrSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  excellenca 
In  new  areas  is  to  be  admired  and  con- 
gratulated. Recently  the  Westbury,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  Senior  League  Baseball  All- 
Stars,  of  my  congressional  district,  de- 
monstrated true  excellence.  The  15  boys 
on  the  team  from  Westbury  have  won 
the  1967  Senior  League  World  Cham- 


pionship. "Hiey  deserve  to  be  congratu- 
lated and  feted  for  their  achievements 
in  baseball  and  as  responsible  young  men. 
An  editorial  In  the  Westbury  Times, 
of  August  24, 1967,  paid  appropriate  trib- 
ute to  the  Westbury  baseball  team,  and 
iinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  it  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Aix  THS  Wat 

They  did  it!  They  went  all  the  wayl 

Fifteen  boys,  ranging  In  age  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen,  and  wearing  the  colors  of  the 
Westbury  Senior  League  All-Stars,  are  the 
1967  Senior  League  World  Champions. 

Their  victory  was  a  tremendous  demon- 
stration of  competitiveness  and  teamwork; 
it  was  a  dUBcult  challenge  met  and  con- 
quered. 

Just  SiS  important  as  the  fact  that  the 
boys  played  as  champions  Is  that  they  bore 
themselves  In  the  same  manner — serving  as 
Ideal  ambassadors  of  suburban  Long  Island 
amidst  teams  representing  all  comers  of  the 
United  States  and  four  foreign  lands. 

Westbury  will  not  soon  forget  Its  "year  of 
the  champions";  It  Is  an  equal  certainty  that 
the  All-Stars  themselves  will  forever  remem- 
ber the  experience  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

And  that's  Just  the  way  It  should  be! 


Exemption  of  Ambulance  Service  From 
the  Wage  and  Hoar  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

or    NEBRASKA  - 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13,  1967,  I  mtroduced  H.R.  7067  which 
provides  for  an  exemption  for  ambulance 
drivers  from  the  wage  and  hour  law. 
Since  then,  several  other  Members  have 
introduced  a  companion  bill  or  similar 
legislation. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  the  passage 
of  a  wage  and  hour  law  is  good,  but  giv- 
ing it  blanket  application  to  so  many  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  can  be  destructive. 

On  August  15,  1967,  to  an  interview 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Marty  Miller,  president  of  the  East- 
em  Nebraska  Ambulance  Service,  de- 
clares that  there  are  certain  areas  of  my 
State  now  without  ambulance  service. 
He  contends  it  is  due  to  the  1966  Amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 

Of  special  note  is  this  observation  of 
Mr.  Miller: 

We  have  to  pay  a  man  $1.40  an  hoiir  If 
he"s  Just  sitting  there  waiting  for  the  phone 
to  ring. 

This  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to 
"blanket  coverage"  of  a  law.  Obviously, 
ambulance  drivers  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Chicago  do  not  sit  idly  by  the 
hour  waiting  for  the  telephone  to  ring. 
They  have  the  necessary  work  that  re- 
quires services  and  they  should  be  paid 
the  minimum  or  above  wage. 

But  in  ^mrsely  populated  areas  of  a 
State  like  Nebraska,  ambulance  service 
might  be  required  only  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Some  of  these  drivers  might  never 
make  a  call  in  30  days. 

No  employer  to  business  of  this  type 


can  afford  the  mtoimum  wage.  And  those 
who  can  now  must  hike  their  charges  out 
of  reason  for  the  general  public.  This 
further  adds  to  the  inflation  problem  in 
the  United  States. 

My  bill  is  now  before  the  General  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  I^bor  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  I  urge 
that  members  of  this  committee  read  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Miller  and  I  am  sure 
after  doing  so  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  corrective  legislation  is  necessary. 

All  areas  of  the  Nation,  whether  it  be 
New  York  or  Craig,  Nebr.,  are  entitled  to 
ambulance  service.  Let  us  not  have  laws 
on  the  books  that  destroy  business  in  the 
small  towns  of  this  country. 

Further,  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearmgs  on  my  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  news  story  of  which  I  make  ref- 
erence appeared  in  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  of  August  15,  1967. 1  include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

"SoMi  Akeas  HtiK'nNc" — AMBmANcx  Max 
Sats  C1.40  Houa  Stalling  Service 

Lincoln. — An  official  of  a  private  am- 
bulance company  Monday  warned  there  are 
some  areas  of  the  state  without  ambulance 
service. 

Marty  MlUer,  president  of  the  Eastern  Ne* 
braska  Ambulance  Service,  said  the  situa- 
tion is  bad  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state 
but  "there's  practically  no  ambulance  serv- 
ice available  to  any  one  In  certain  areas  out 
west." 

The  cause  ot  It  all,  contends  Mr.  Miller. 
Is  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Law  Congress 
passed  early  this  year. 

The  law  hiked  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.40 
an  hour  but  what  really  hurt,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  was  the  law's  new  interpretation  ol 
what  "work"  Is. 

A  mortuary  or  ambulance  service  employe 
used  to  be  exempt  under  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law,  Mr.  Miller  said,  if  he  spent 
less  than  20  per  cent  of  his  time  actively 
working. 

Now,  Mr.  Miller  says:  "We  have  to  pay  a 
man  91.40  an  hour  If  he's  Just  sitting  there 
waiting  for  the  phone  to  ring."  In  some  of 
these  small  towns  where  a  mortician  may 
get  one  call  In  two  weeks,  that  makes  running 
an   ambulance  pretty  expensive,   he  added. 

OUTRAGED 

"Of  course  the  people  are  outraged,"  Mr. 
Miller  said.  "They  used  to  have  ambulance 
calls  for  about  three  dollars  each.  Now  they 
range  from  20  dollars  to  30  dollars  plus  mile- 
age in  some  instances. " 

A  rule  of  thumb  has  developed  for  the  busi- 
ness, the  private  ambulance  service  owner 
said.  "GeneraUy  a  town  of  under  80  thousand 
can't  support  a  private  ambulance  company- 
even  if  the  company  charges  25  dollars  a  call." 

When  the  local  mortician  goes  out  of  the 
business,  the  county  or  city  has  to  subsidize 
an  ambulance  service,  he  said. 

Volunteer  flre  departoaents  In  some  com- 
munities refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
an  ambulance  service,  he  said. 

One  Instance,  Mr.  Miller  said,  is  in  Central 
City  where  the  Fire  Department  is  volunteer 
You  can't  blame  them,  he  explained,  it  costs 
volunteer  Bremen  money  every  time  they 
have  to  leave  their  business  or  Jobs  for  a 
call. 

he's  it 

Merrick  County  has  hired  one  man  to  op- 
erate an  ambulance  out  of  Central  City.  "He's 
It."  Mr.  MUler  said.  "There's  no  attendant. 
if  it's  a  call  where  another  man  Is  needed. 
you  Just  hope  there's  some  one  around  to 
help  at  the  accident  scene." 

And  farther  west,  for  Instance,  around  the 
Broken  Bow  area,  Mr.  Miller  said  the  mor- 


tician has  been  talking  of  getting  out  of  the 
ambulance  business.  "He  has  covered  up  to 
around  one  hundred  miles  from  Broken  Bow. 
He'll  leave  a  huge  void  In  that  area  U  h« 
leaves,"  Mr.  Miller  added. 

••I  don't  know  what  the  solution  is  to  the 
problem  out  west,"  Mr.  Miller  said. 

"No  private  firm  can  afford  to  run  an  am- 
bulance in  sparsely  populated  country  and 
the  fire  departments  and  rescue  squad  will 
not  go  out  Into  the  rural  country  outside  Its 
own  fire  district.  People  are  paying  taxes  for 
a  rescue  unit  to  be  there  and  If  it  is  on  a  caU 
outside  the  district  when  something  happens, 
the  taxpayers  would  have  a  right  to  holler  " 
be  said. 
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Solving  Urban  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Job  Oppor- 
tunities. I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
House  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Sunday,  August  27,  edition  of  the  Boston 
Simday  Globe. 

I  was  privileged  to  submit  the  task 
force  report  mentioned  In  the  article  to 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
and  feel  the  entire  House  membership 
should  have  the  benefit  of  these  objective 
comments. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  our  task  force,  Prof.  Don 
Paarlberg.  He  Is  almost  singlehandedly 
responsible  for  this  creative  approach 

The  editorial  follows: 

One  Stone,  Two  Birds 

In  1960.  Just  imder  70  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  living  in  Increasing  degrees 
of  discomfort  In  cities,  crowded  Into  one  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  land  area.  The  percent- 
age Increases  annually.  By  the  year  2000, 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  population  wui 
be  concentrated  in  the  great  metropolitan 
•reaa,  most  of  them  crammed  Into  five  super 
ciaes. 

"By  generating  an  urban  crush  they  create 
»  problem  in  the  clUee  to  which  they  go  and, 
by  depopulating  the  countryside,  they  cre- 
ate a  problem  in  the  rural  areas  from  which 
the  come." 

So  states  a  brochure  Just  released  by  a  Re- 
jniblican  National  Committee  task  force  on 
Job  opportunities  and  welfare.  The  brochure 
descrtbes  the  Repulican  Party's  answer  to 
twin  problems  which  are  not  quite  so  easily 
•oived  as  the  brochure  makes  It  appear,  but 
It  Ubo  suggests  solutions  which  are  worthy 
01  the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  late  Henry  Ford,  who  sometimes  sur- 
pnaed  his  severest  critics  by  rising  above 
the  laissez-faire  philosophy  of  his  Industrial 
contemporaries  In  the  early  decades  of  the 
century,  at  one  time  urged  a  kind  of  urban- 
rural  mode  of  living  In  which  Industry,  to  the 
Mtent  permitted  by  its  assembly  line  and 
other  techniques,  would  be  decentralized. 

inll^l"^  !'°""*  ""^  "^"^  ">e  small  plants 
inwhlch  they  were  employed,  far  removed 
"^  the  big  cities.  Each  of  them  would 
airki^*  °^  ^^'^^^  P'°*'  *  «=°^-  »  P'K-  some 
d^m  f^m^v,'^'  ''°"'**  *'''^°y  "  ''^sree  of  free- 
o^fi^  ^^  regimentation  and  other  dls- 
pofflXorts  which  are  accepted  as  Inevitable  m 
"^  atles,  and  they  would  sacrifice  none  of 
™e  conveniences. 

»t^  *«  f^  ™**  ^^°*  Ford's  thinking,  and 
"  neither  here   nor  there   that  h«  did 


nothing  effective  to  make  It  a  reality.  It  ta 
hl«  plan,  more  or  lees,  which  now  occupies 
the  attention  of  the  RepubUcan  National 
Committee's  task  force. 

It  notes  that  the  urban  population  In- 
creased by  28  million  In  10  years  largely  be- 
cause rural  living  was  beconUng  Increasingly 
unattractive.  Incomes  were  dwindling  and 
Job  and  education  opportunities  were  grossly 
inadequate.  The  President's  Manpower  Re- 
port of  1967  discloses  that  rural  unemploy- 
ment, despite  the  flight  from  farms.  U  almost 
twice  the  rate  In  urban  centers.  One-third 
of  farm  families  have  incomes  below  the 
absolute  poverty  level  of  »3000.  A  majority 
^^farm  children  are  educated  only  to  the 
ywfehth  grade  level. 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  and  the 
concentration  of  larger  and  larger  farms  in 
fewer  and  fewer  (and  largely  corporate) 
hands  has  complicated  the  problem  Im- 
measurably, costing  the  rural  community  $12 
billion  a  year  as  measured  In  Its  Investment 
m  the  upbringing  of  Its  mtgrattng  teenagers 
The  Republican  Task  Force,  with  Its  eyes 
not  exactly  closed  to  the  political  hay  which 
might  be  harvested,  asserts  that  the  cost  per 
year  "is  several  times  the  total  of  all  subsi- 
dies provided  to  agriculture."  It  asserts  that 
'•farm  programs  designed  by  the  Democratic 
Party  have  continually  sought  parity  of 
prices  as  an  objective,  when  they  should  have 
sought  parity  of  opportunity;  for  30  years 
the  programs  have  been  commodity-oriented 
when  they  should  have  bene  people-oriented  " 
That  Is  what  the  task  force  says  Its  pro- 
gram Is— people-oriented— and.  If  this  la  so 
and  It  can  be  brought  off  and  made  to  work, 
there  will  be  no  niggling  criticism  of  the 
brochure's  partisan  flavor. 

The  program  would  encourage  the  loca- 
tion of  Industrial  plants  In  rural  areas  by 
providing  "realistic  economic  Incentives" 
through  local,  state  and  Federal  tax  policies 
and  by  building  "better  roads,  better  schools 
and  better  public  utlUtles  in  those  areas  " 

It  would  channel  defense  and  Federal  sup- 
ply contracts  to  the  rural  areas,  change  th« 
focus  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  to  Increase  the  number  of  rural  voca- 
tional-technical schools  and  provide  rural 
conununltles  with  the  same  kind  of  employ- 
ment services  as  are  now  offered  urban  work- 
ers. 

There  may  be  some  quarrelling  with  the 
details  of  the  task  force's  program.  If  so  it 
can  be  amended,  added  to.  subtracted  from 
or  even  Junked.  But  there  cannot  be  much 
quarrel  with  the  philosophy  beWnd  It  It 
has  the  ring  of  academe  and.  sure  enough  it 
la  largely  the  product  of  an  academician 
Prof.  Don  Paarlberg  of  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Department  of  Purdue  University 
"We  confront  an  agricultural  revolution 
which  creates  problems  and  opportunities  to 
some  ways  similar  to  those  of  the  Industrial 
revolution,"  Prof.  Paarlberg  states.  "There  Is 
no  reason  to  accept,  unquestioned,  the  social 
and  economic  consequences.  Some  balance 
must  be  sought  between  the  rural  and  urban 
sectors.  We  are  not  the  helpless  objects  of 
blind  economic  forces.  We  are  capable  of 
helping  to  shape  the  Institutions  which  In 
turn  help  shape  us." 

Thus,  the  plan  and  the  philosophy  on 
paper.  The  difficulty  (and  the  proof)  wlU  be 
In  transferring  it  to  reality. 


Stopgap  Measnre  Not  Enough 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
In  Congress  believe  that  the  American 


dairy  Industry  Is  so  vital  to  the  health  of 
agriculture  and  to  our  himian  health 
that  It  deserves  greater  protection  than  a 
mere  changeable  regulation. 

There  are  at  least  195  of  us  who  feel 
this  way  and  have  indicated  our  desire 
for  a  law  to  regulate  the  flow  of  dairy 
Imports  by  introducing  a  dairy  Import 
control  bUl  In  this  session.  Many  of  the 
leading  dairy  marketing  groups  feel  this 
way  also. 

I  am  enclosing  an  editorial  from  the 
August  issue  of  the  Land  O'Lakes  News 
expressing  their  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  Land  O'Lakes 
Creameries  is  the  world's  largest  farm 
dairy  cooperative  and  had  its  origin  In 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Min- 
nesota. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stop-Gap  Mi:ast7r«  Not  Enough 

The  cover  page  of  this  Issue  has  a  chart 
ahowlng  in  mUk  equivalent  the  steady  in- 
crease in  imports  both  under  and  outside 
quotas  Blnce  1953.  It  vividly  portrays  the 
great  Increase,  the  explosion,  in  Imports  in 
1965  and  1966.  (Not  shown  la  the  fact  that 
the  first  half  of  1967  was  at  a  rate  of  4J 
billion  pounds. ) 

On  page  3  u  the  announcement  of  the 
quotas  set  by  the  President.  Land  O'Lakes 
thanks  the  President  for  his  action  at  this 
time. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  quotas  set 
under  SecUon  22  are  nothing  more  than  a 
Stop-gap  and  wlU  not  give  the  diary  farmer 
permanent  protection  from  foreign  Imports 
We  believe  that  only  through  leglslaUon  by 
Congrees  such  as  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967"  can  the  dairy  farmer  be  protected 
from  foreign  Imports  for  more  than  a  year 
at  a  time.  ' 

Smce  1953  foreign  dairy  product*  have 
evaded  attempts  to  control  them  under  Sec- 
tion 22.  Recent  history  shows  how  weak 
this  method  is.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
imports  were  coming  in  at  record  levels  in 
1966  and  early  1967  the  President  did  not 
ask  for  a  Tariff  Commission  mvestigation 
untU  AiM-ll  7,  1967.  He  did  not  act  until 
June  30,  1967.  During  this  entire  period  a 
virtual  flood  of  products  evading  quotas  en- 
tered the  country,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  proclaimed  emergency  Im- 
port restrictions  under  Section  22,  and  held 
hearings  later.  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries 
through  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration, had  called  attention  of  Washington 
officials  to  the  great  Influx  of  Imported  dairy 
products  on  many  occasions,  at  the  same 
time  polnung  out  the  downward  pressure 
being  brought  on  paying  prices  for  milk  to 
producers  by  the  flood  of  Imports. 

There  developed  a  tremendous  pressure 
from  dairymen,  senators,  and  congressmen 
for  the  President  to  act.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
an7  action  would  have  been  taken  had  not 
this  pressure  been  applied. 

In  testimony  given  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  May  15,  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
"Prompt  remedial  action  is  critically  needed. 
I  believe  that  Section  22  of  the  AgficulturaU 
Adjustment  Act.  as  amended,  provides  tn* 
best  means  to  obtain  that  remedy.  It  Is  a 
flexible  instrument  created  to  achieve  equity 
and  fairness  in  International  trade.  With  It 
we  can  prevent  excesses  and  the  hardships 
which  follow,  and  we  can  relax  or  eliminate 
restrainte  when  sensible  and  In  the  Interest 
of  all  parties  concerned." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Secretary  Freeman 
in  this  regard,  in  that  Section  22  Is  too  sub- 
ject to  political  manipulations  and  pressures 
Even  though  the  gates  on  Imports  can  be 
closed  under  Section  22  they  can  also  be 
opened  at  any  time. 

Land  O'Lakes  believes  that  the  "Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967"  should  be  passed  so  that 
the  American  dairy  farmer's  market  will  be 
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protected  permanently  and  not  be  subject 
to  the  political  expediency  ot  the  moment.  It 
Is  Just  as  easy  and  probably  easier  to  open 
the  flood  gates  again  and  let  more  Imports 
enter. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  agency  that  Is 
required  by  law  to  advise  the  President  didn't 
see  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  made  a 
recommendation  equivalent  to  the  Increased 
amount  coming  In  at  the  1966  rate.  This  rate 
could  be  accepted  another  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pressure  Is  going  to 
be  applied  that  the  quotas  be  raised,  not  only 
now  but  in  the  futiu-e. 

Land  O'Lakes  urges  that  you  contact  your 
senator  and  congressman  asking  them  to 
support  the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967."  It 
is  only  through  legislation  that  the  future 
of  the  American  dairy  products  market  can 
be  protected.  It  la  Just  as  urgent  now  that 
the  "Import  Act  of  1967"  be  passed  as  it  was 
before  the  President's  proclamation.  We 
must  look  to  the  long  time  program  and  not 
Just  to  the  stop-gap  measure  of  the  present. 


Pat  BrowB  Speaks  on  the  Urban  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALOrOBHXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  of  our  cities  are  concerning  the 
Nation  aa  never  before. 

Former  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Pat  Brown, 
of  California,  who  has  been  a  great 
Democratic  leader  In  alleviating  urban 
distress,  gave  an  Important  speech  on 
this  subject  last  Saturday  In  Los  Angeles. 

Governor  Brown's  remarks,  as  de- 
livered at  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference,  follow : 

Today  let  me  speak  of  the  crisis  In  our 
cities. 

In  truth,  there  is  not  one  crisis  but  four: 
a  crlals  of  law  and  order,  a  crisis  of  poverty, 
deprivation  and  unemployment,  a  crista  of 
physical  growth  and  deterioration — housing, 
pollution,  transportation,  and  a  crisis  of  com- 
munity— the  dlstntegratlcMi  of  the  social 
fabric  that  made  our  cities  a  melting  pot  of 
culturea,  races  and  languages.  Today  the 
melting  pot  la  disintegrating.  Our  cities  are 
falling.  The  nation  is  wracked  by  doubts.  Our 
people  are  confused  and  divided.  Fear  and 
frustration  permeate  government  and  our  In- 
aUtutlons. 

As  we  meet  here  today  to  make  political 
plana  for  1968  let  u«  remind  ourselves  of 
these  crises. 

For  It  is  the  Democratic  Party — and  the 
Democratlo  Party  alone — which  has  effec- 
tively dealt  with  economic  and  social  crisis 
In  this  nation. 

Once  again,  it  Is  our  party,  and  our  leaders, 
who  must  go  to  the  people  with  the  plans, 
the  ideas  and  the  phlloeophy  to  resolve  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  We  are  the  party  of 
the  people.  We  are  the  party  of  the  cities.  And 
we  are  the  party  of  action. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  four  crises  of  our 
cities,  ay  I  see  them. 

First,  lata  and  order.  Whatever  the  griev- 
ance of  any  of  otir  people,  be  they  black  or 
white,  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  is 
the  first  business  of  democracy. 

To  be  safe  from  crime  and  violence,  to  be 
able  to  walk  unafraid  on  a  city  street  night  or 
day,  to  be  assured  swift  and  even-handed 
Justice — these  are  fundamentals  of  the  con- 
stitutional government  under  which  this  na- 
tion has  grown  strong  and  prosperous. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Negroes  of  this 
nation  agree  with  that  principle.  They  reject 


the  violent  appeals  of  the  Rap  Browns  and 
the  Stokely  Carmlchaels.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal victims  of  crime.  It  Is  their  homes  which 
are  destroyed  by  the  flames  of  riot. 

We  shall  not  and  we  cannot  tolerate  an- 
archy. 

But  all  that  being  said,  let  us  mark  well 
the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

"It  would  compound  the  tragedy,"  he  said, 
"If  we  should  settle  for  order  that  Is  Imposed 
by  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

"In  America,  we  seek  more  than  the  uneasy 
calm  of  martial  law.  We  seek  i>eace  based  on 
one  man's  respect  for  another  man — and 
upon  mutual  respect  for  law.  We  seek  a  pub- 
lic order  that  is  built  on  steady  progress,  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  of  oiu-  people." 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  met  the  needs 
of  all  of  our  people. 

And  this  is  the  crisis  of  poverty  in  our 
cities. 

You  have  read  the  statistics.  You  have  seen 
the  face  of  poverty.  You  have  heard  the 
voices  of  despair,  and  anger,  and  hate  from 
the  gheAoes. 

The  face  of  poverty  is  grinding  unemploy- 
ment— up  to  35  percent  in  many  of  the  hard 
core  ghetto  areas. 

The  face  of  poverty  is  disease  and  sick- 
ness— four  times  as  much  heart  disease,  six 
times  as  much  arthritis  and  rheumatism. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  children  never  see  a 
dentist,  fifty  percent  never  see  a  doctor.  If 
you  are  black  and  if  you  are  poor  the  chance 
that  you  will  die  before  the  age  of  34  U  four 
times  greater  than  if  you  are  white  and 
affluent. 

The  face  of  poverty  is  hunger  and  want — 
a  maximum  of  32  cents  a  meal  per  person 
each  day,  and  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  left 
over  for  rent,  clothing  and  other  needs. 

Hand  in  mlaerable  hand  with  poverty  is  the 
crisis  of  physical  growth  and  deterioration  in 
our  cities. 

Slums  erode  the  very  heart  of  every  city  In 
the  nation.  Some  four  million  families — 20 
or  30  million  Americans — live  In  homes  which 
"violate  decency." 

They  are  homes  of  unspeakable  fllth  and 
decay.  Dreary,  unlit,  broken,  ridden  with  ver- 
min and  rats,  they  breed  the  anger  expressed 
last  week  by  a  recently  returned  Negro  Viet- 
nam veteran. 

"I  couldn't  even  get  a  Job  driving  a  cab," 
he  said.  "The  lowest  Job  In  the  world  and  I 
coxildn't  even  get  that.  Over  there  In  Viet- 
nam I  was  considered  a  man.  Now  Tm  noth- 
ing but  a  lousy  dog. 

"I'm  not  saying  it's  good  to  btim  down  an- 
other man's  home  but  If  that's  what  It  takes 
to  dolt,  I  say  bum  It  down." 

The  schools  are  little  better  than  the  hous- 
ing. Clean,  yes.  but  falluree,  producing  Illit- 
erate droi>outs  or  only  slightly  better  than 
Illiterate  graduates. 

The  McCone  Commission  survey  of  Los  An- 
geles schools  exposed  the  dreary  record  here. 
A  dozen  other  surveys  In  every  major  city  In 
the  nation  found  the  same  conditions.  The 
fact  Is,  the  next  generation  of  ghetto  poor 
will  be  no  more  prepared  for  our  society  than 
this  generation  if  we  do  not  act  now,  de- 
cisively and  meaningfiil  to  end  the  disaster 
In  our  schools. 

Air  pollution,  water  pollution,  crime,  traffic 
and  transportation  failures  .  .  .  the  list  Is 
long  and  famlllEir  to  all  of  you.  It  needs  no 
more  verification  than  a  ride  through  the 
streets  to  see  for  yourself  the  conditions 
which  the  sociologists  have  studied  to  death. 

And  all  of  this — the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order,  the  poverty,  the  physical  decay  have 
produced  a  crisis  of  community  which  is  the 
ultimate  and  most  dangerous  end  product  of 
the  deadly  dynamics  of  modem  urbanization. 

Writing  200  years  ago  De  Tocquevllle  clear- 
ly saw  the  fate  of  people  without  com- 
munity: 

"Each  of  them  living  apart  is  a  stranger  to 
the  fate  of  all  the  rest — his  children  and  his 
private  friends  constituts  to  him  the  whols 
of  mankind:  as  for  the  rest  of  bis  fellow  citi- 
zens, he  is  close  to  them,  but  he  sees  them 


not;  he  touches  them  but  he  feels  them 
not  ...  he  may  be  said  at  any  rate  to  have 
lost  his  country." 

The  brllUant  Negro  novelist  Ralph  Ellisoa 
wrote  compelUngly  of  the  Negro  as  "(he  in- 
visible man"  In  our  society. 

Today  we  see  the  Negro  but  his  Invisibility 
Is  of  a  new  order.  White  America  has  turned 
him  off  and  tuned  him  out.  The  Gallup  poll 
only  last  month  found  that  76  percent  of 
white  Americans  thought  "Negroes  are 
treated  the  sazne  as  whites"  and  only  one  in 
one  hundred  thought  they  are  being  treated 
"badly." 

My  friends,  I  do  not  think  I  overstate  the 
case  when  I  say  that  the  survival  of  this 
nation  Is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  change 
those  figures. 

We  cannot  live  separate  and  unequal.  We 
cannot  live  separately,  apartheid  is  unthink- 
able. We  must  aU  together  bring  about  a 
new  community  of  common  interest  and 
mutual  goals. 

In  this  task,  we,  the  Democratic  Party 
have    a   vital    role. 

For  we  must  articulate  the  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety and  formulate  the  programs  to  meet 
those  needs. 

More  Importantly,  we  must  convince  our 
fellow  Americana,  many  of  whom  have 
turned  their  backs  on  our  cities  and  their  in- 
habitants, that  the  Oreat  Society,  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  New  Deal  are  the  in- 
struments of  progress  upon  which  we  can 
and  shall  build  the  New  Society  and  New 
Community. 

For  the  vision  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  his  New  Deal  brought  us  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  which  today  are 
the  bulwarks  of  American  society. 

The  vision  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
his  New  Frontier  reinforced  those  bulwarks 
with  new  programs  that  got  this  nation  mov- 
ing again  after  eight  years  of  stagnation. 

And  the  vision  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son and  his  Great  Society  gave  this  nation 
a  new  thrust.  Innovation  and  leadership 
which  produced  the  greatest  roll  call  of  legis- 
lative accomplishments  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

That  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  party  of 
leadership,  the  party  of  action  and  the  party 
of  all  the  people  is  clear. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  has  rejected  the 
cities  and  Its  people. 

The  Republican  Party  has  rejected  the 
Negroes,  the  poor  and  the  concept  that  gov- 
ernment Is  an  Instrument  for  solving 
problems. 

In  combination  with  th«  ultra-conserva- 
tives of  the  South  It  has  voted  against  every 
program  designed  to  meet  the  crises  of  our 
cities. 

Against  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  plague  of 
rats  in  our  cities. 

Against  federal  aid  to  education  to  bring 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  of 
otir  children. 

Against  clvU  rights. 

Against  decent  housing. 

Against  bills  to  combat  pollution,  disease 
and  transportation  breakdowns. 

No!  No!  and  Nol  That  Is  the  party  of 
Reagan,  Romney  and  Nixon.  Uke  sleepwalk- 
ers, their  eyes  closed,  their  minds  In  a  dream 
world,  they  float  on  clouds  of  hope,  hoping 
some  how  aU  the  problems  will  go  away  and 
saying  ail  the  time.  Nol  No !  and  No! 

The  question  today  Is  whether  America  too 
la  asleep,  sleep-walking  away  from  the  bitter 
realities  of  our  cities  and  their  people. 

If  they  are,  we  must  awaken  them.  And 
awaking  them  we  must  again  convince  them 
of  the  ability  of  our  nation  and  Its  people 
to  solve  Its  problems  In  the  beet  Interest  ol 
all. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  the  Beagan- 
Romney-Nlxon  sleepwalking  team  will  be 
happy  to  keep  everyone  asleep. 

It  win  b«  their  strategy — as  it  was  in 
1966 — to  speak  loudly  and  say  nothing. 
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Once  again.  It  wHl  be  the  role  and  re- 

■ponslbUity  of  the  Democratic  Party as  it 

historically  has  been — to  lead  tbe  great  d^ 
bate  on  the  future  of  this  nation. 

To  present  the  facts. 

To  present  the  record. 

To  present  the  solutions. 

And  that  debate  will  test  the  ancient 
principles  of  democratic  society,  principles 
that  go  back  2.0O0  years,  that  are  rooted  In 
the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  beliefs  In  brotherhood, 
principles  that  tested  this  nation  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Of  that  crisis  Lincoln  said : 

"No  personal  significance  or  Insignificance 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  last  generation 
...  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the  last,  best  hope  on  earth." 

Let  the  debate  begin  here  and  now  We  are 
ready. 

Let  us  take  to  the  people  our  story,  our 
beliefs,  our  programs.  I  have  faith  that  In 

this  new  crisis — the  crisis  of  our  cities the 

people  will   listen,   and   listening,   they  vrtll 
awaken  and  they  wlU  act. 


Vietnam  Hero  Refairns  to  Naaleha 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
story  being  reported  In  many  American 
communities  happened  recently  In  the 
most  southernmost  community  In  the 
United  States— the  return  to  his  home- 
town of  a  military  hero  on  leave  from 
war. 

In  this  instance,  the  welcome  home 
was  to  Maj.  Frank  Sasaki,  and  the  home- 
town was  the  orchid-  and  palm-fringed 
community  of  Naalehu,  located  on  the 
southernmost  tip  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
In  the  50th  State. 

The  Naalehu  News,  a  monthly  publica- 
tion of  the  Hutchinson  Sugar  Co  re- 
ported the  event  In  Its  July  issue  '  and 
described  the  heroism  of  Major  Sasaki 
in  aerial  action  over  Vietnam  which  re- 
sulted in  his  recent  promotion  and  the 
award  of  Major  Sasaki's  second  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  two  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters  to  his  Air  Medal. 

The  historic  isle  of  Hawaii  is  justly 
proud  of  its  fighting  men,   and  Major 
Sasaki  follows  in  the  tradition  of  another 
Naalehuan,  his  brother,  Hideo  Sasaki 
who  has  the  distinction  of  being  awarded 
more  military  decorations  than  any  other 
local   man.    "Champ"   Sasaki   returned 
bome  from  service  in  World  War  II  dec- 
wated  with  the  Silver  Star,  Bronze  Star 
Presidential  Citation  and  Good  Conduct 
Pms.  Infantry  Combat  Badge,  European 
iheater    service    pin.    and    the    Purple 
Heart. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress may  acquaint  themselves  with  an- 
other intrepid  soldier  from  this  smaU 
wmmunlty  on  the  Big  Isle.  I  submit  for 
mclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record 
uie  article.  "Naalehuan  Home  from  Viet- 
nam, from  the  July  1967  Issue  of  the 
Naalehu  News: 


Raauehttak   Home   fkom  Vietnam 
Major    Prank   Sasaki,    pecentiy    promoted, 
has  returned   to  Naalehu  to  visit  with  tala 
family  after  completing  his  tour  of  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  receiving  his  promotion  to 
Major  before  leaving  Vietnam,  he  was 
awarded  his  second  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross  and  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  his  air 
medal. 

His  citation  for  receiving  the  second  DPC 
Is  as  foUows:  FV>r  heroism  whUe  participat- 
ing in  aerial  flight  evidenced  by  voluntary 
actions  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
Captain    Sasaki    dlstinguUhed    himself    by 
heroic  actions  on  26  March  1967  while  serv- 
ing as  pUot  of  an  armed  UH-IC  helicopter 
assigned    to    the    n4th    Assault    Helicopter 
Company,  He  had  been  called  to  provide  sup- 
port  for   three   helicopters    and    crews   that 
had    been    shot    dovim    twenty    kilometers 
southeast  of  Vlnh  Long.  Among  those  shot 
down  was  his  battalion  commander.  Colonel 
Jack  Dempsey.  who  was  killed  when  he  gal- 
lantiy  attempted  the  rescue  of  the  first  two 
helicopters'    crewmen.    During    the    day    he 
conducted  attaclcs  on  enemy  held  positions, 
flying  through  hostile  flre  In  order  to  sup- 
port  and   protect   the   downed   crews  which 
were  about   one  hundred    meters   from   the 
enemy  stronghold.  He  continued  his  unre- 
lenting attacks,  even  after  his  aircraft  had 
been  hit  by  enemy  flre.  until  he  had  ex- 
pended his  ordnance.  That  evening  his  fire- 
team  was  scrambled  to  return  to  the  area  of 
the  downed  helicopters.  It  was  learned  that 
one  pilot  r7as  still  aUve  but  due  to  Intense 
sniper    fire    the   evacuation    helicopter    was 
unable  to  reach  the  survivor.  Captain  Sasaki 
volunteered  his  gunshlp  for  the  rescue  and 
descended  through  the  darkness  and  ground 
fog  to  where  the  pilot  was  located.  Through 
his  superior  flying  skill  and  sound  Judgment 
he  was  able  to  rescue  the  pilot  and  return 
him  to  Vlnh  Long  for  medical  treatment.  His 
actions   were   In   keeping  with   the   highest 
traditions   of   the   military   service   and   re- 
flects great  credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and 
the  United  States  Army. 

Major  Sasaki  while  in  Naalehu  wlU  visit 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Rln  Sasaki,  his  brother 
Hideo,  and  sisters  Mrs.  Maragaret  Tamamoto 
Mrs.  Terue  Sumlda,  i-nd  Mrs.  LllUan  Aratanl. 
After  his  stay  in  Naalehu.  Major  Sasaki 
wUl  be  reassigned  on  the  Mainland. 
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Stop  the  Bombing  in  North  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 
Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  I  am  extending  my  re- 
marks to  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star.  Each  editorial  ex- 
presses concern  over  U.S.  bombing  in 
North  Vietnam  which  has  resulted  in 
flights  over  Chinese  territory  and  the  loss 
of  two  U.S.  planes. 

I  have  never  believed  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  would  shorten  the 
war  or  bring  the  combatants  to  the  nego- 
tiating table.  Since  the  bombing  began 
the  war  has  deepened  and  North  Viet- 
namese resistance  has  intensified. 

I   believe   this   new   direction   in   our 
bombing  policy  is  based   on  the   same 
faulty  rationalization  which  resulted  in 
our  earlier  decision  to  bomb  in  the  North 
These  new  raids  are  unlikely  to  bring 


the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  conference 
table,  and  secondly,  the  provide  China 
with  a  legitimate  reason  to  intervene  if 
she  desires  to  do  so. 

Once  again  I  must  urge  that  we  stop 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Some  of 
my  concerns  are  expressed  in  these  edi- 
torials and  at  this  point.  I  wish  to  insert 
them  in  the  Rec<»d,  as  follows: 

DaNGESOOS  TtTEN  IN  WaK 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  moving  in  a  fright- 
ening  direction. 

Domestic  American  political  considerations 
and  pressures  from  hawkish  mUltary  quar- 
ters appear  to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  In 
the  White  House. 

The  Stars  editors,  recognizing  the  need 
for  an  American  presence  to  shore  up  polit- 
ical stability  In  Southeast  Asia,  have  gen- 
erally supported  the  administration's  con- 
duct of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  recenUy  as 
Aug.  5.  we  supported  the  dispatch  of  per- 
haps 50,000  more  VS.  eoml)at  troops  to  the 
area. 

But  as  long  ago  as  last  December  we  crit- 
icized the  escalating  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam,  and  on  Aug.  8  an  editorial  in  this 
space  argued  that  after  aU  mUltary  consid- 
erations are  weighed,  "it  Is  In  this  country's 
best  Interests  and  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
war  effort  to  suspend  the  bombing  indef- 
initely." (In  order  to  bring  closer  the  day 
when  meaningful  negotiations  can  be  ex- 
p>ected.) 

Now  VS.  bombers,  with  White  House  ap- 
proval, are  carrying  the  air  war  to  within 
10  milee  of  Red  China.  Apparently  President 
Johnson,  with  the  shadow  of  the  1&«8  elec- 
tion looming  ever  U»ig«T,  has  capitulated  to 
the  political  and  mUJtary  hawks  and  is  gam- 
bling that  the  new  boaitoing  will  bring  that 
"quick  decision"  which  past  bombing  has 
failed  to  produce. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  whether  It  was  the  loud 
cries  of  Democratic  or  Republican  hawks 
which  triggered  Mr.  Johnson's  latest  deci- 
sion: probably  the  latter.  But  If  the  machla- 
velian  ploy  described  by  Evans  and  Novak  In 
their  column  today  doe*  describe  Republi- 
can strategy,  then  such  Republicans  are 
guilty  of  political  recklessness  which  rivals 
the  recklessness  of  the  President's  new  bomb- 
ing pwllcy. 

China's  politlcsJ  schisms  have  given  non- 
Commimlst  Asia  a  badly  needed  breathing 
space.  But  nothing  cotUd  better  bring  Pek- 
ing's warring  factions  back  together  than 
American  bombing  on— and  all-too-poten- 
tlally   across — China's   own    borders. 

Nor  cotUd  Russia  and  other  Red  bloc  na- 
tions which  have  parted  company  with  Pek- 
ing fall  to  raUy  behind  even  the  deeply  dis- 
liked Maoist  regime  If  It  Is  attacked  by  the 
United    States. 

To  sum  up:  Bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
has  not  produced  military  dividends  to  bal- 
ance its  political  costs.  It  ralUes  North  Viet- 
namese behind  the  government  In  Hanoi  and 
stiffens  Hanoi's  back  against  negotiations 
Bombing  on  the  Chinese  border  shares  all  the 
disabilities  of  the  earlier  bombing  and  runs 
the  additional,  pointiess  risk  of  spreading 
the  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
It  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Next:  Air  War  Over  China? 

A  Jet  fighter-bomber,  traveling  up  to  1,500 
miles  an  hour,  cannot  make  an  abrupt  right- 
angle  turn  once  it  has  dropped  a  load  of 
bombs  on  a  target.  At  that  speed,  a  turn  can 
take  far  more  than  the  10  miles  between  the 
railroad  yard  at  Langson,  In  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Chinese  border. 

If  this  kind  of  raid  is  continued,  aerial  en- 
croachment over  China  is  almost  unavoid- 
able. Dogfights,  involviag  American  and  Chi- 
nese planes,  become  a -strong  posslbUlty  as 
does  the  "hot  pursuit"  of  Communist  planes 
and  the  bombing  of  airfields  within  China. 
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All  thea*  are  eveata  th&t  ooald  logically  fol- 
low tb*  d«clsloo  to  mova  tba  bomMiig  o< 
North  Vletauun  eloaer  to  the  CThlnoM  border 
In  the  bunt  for  more  "lucrative"  targets. 

It  is  foUy  to  boae  thla  i>oUct  an  the  belief 
that  tbe  Peking  regime  U  so  abaorbed  with 
Its  internal  problema  that  it  will  not  be  pro- 
voked Into  war.  Aa  Mao  Tae-tung  and  bis 
Clique  appear  to  be  losing  their  grip  on  many 
parts  of  China,  they  may  come  to  look  on  a 
war  as  the  only  means  of  imlfying  the  coun- 
try and  rekindling  the  revolutionary  fervor 
that  led  to  establishment  of  their  regime. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  never 
been  aa  effective  as  Its  advocates  claimed  In 
halting  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies 
to  the  South.  A  stepup  In  the  pace  of  that 
bcnnblng,  one  that  carries  the  war  to  China's 
doorstep,  can  lead  only  to  a  dangerous  wid- 
ening of  the  conflict. 


Lawrence,  Mass.:  The  Shoe  Indasby  Capi- 
tal of  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACHTJsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  report  by  the  New 
England  Footwear  Asaociation.  oompUed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Labor,  states  that  the  city 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Is  now  the  shoe  in- 
dustry leader  In  the  six-State  New  Eng- 
land area.  The  city's  10  or  11  shops  em- 
ploy nearly  3,000  workers  who  manu- 
facture $43.3  million  worth  of  shoes  an- 
nually. Lawrence  leads  the  next  largest 
employer,  Haverhill,  by  200  workers  and 
outproduces  the  cll7  of  Lynn  by  $11.1 
mllUon. 

It  Is  extremely  heartening,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  see  this  growth  and  vigor  in  an 
Industry  that  has  been  hard  set  by  many 
catastrophic  diiBculties,  not  the  least 
of  which  Is  the  yoimg  competi- 
tion from  Imported  shoes  produced  by 
low-wage  labor.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  many  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Lawrence  that  the  in- 
dustry is  doing  its  very  best  to  operate 
in  the  most  economic,  efQcient,  and  com- 
petitive manner  possible.  As  the  above 
report  shows,  this  effort  by  the  shoe 
plante  in  Lawrence  has  raised  the  city 
into  first  place  in  the  Hew  England  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  city  of  Lawrence 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  Fifth 
Massachusetts  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
the  Congress,  and  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure over  the  years  to  know  and  work 
with  the  fine  people  in  the  Lawrence  shoe 
industry.  I  am  sure  that  they  are  grati- 
fied with  this  recognition  of  the  city's 
importance  in  the  New  England  scene. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  agree,  as  wUl  my  other  friends  in  the 
Massachusetts  shoe  industry,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued viability  and  strength  of  this  very 
important  segment  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
an  article  from  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Trib- 


ime  dated  August  18,  1967,  which  dis- 
cusses the  above  report  in  more  detalL 
Ijawvenci  BBC01CB8  Lkas^  ni  Shok  Ihdustst 
(By  Andrew  Cobum) 

Her  history  is  textiles  and  her  future  {XJtnts 
toward  electronica,  but  according  to  a  1966 
preliminary  report  just  released  she  has  be- 
come the  surprise  leader  of  the  New  England 
shoe  world. 

That  lefider  Is  Lawrence. 

Haverhill  Is  shoe  queen  of  the  women's 
world,  Boston  the  blgfgest  paymaster  in  shoe 
wages,  Marlboro  the  site  of  the  oldest  shoe 
company  la  the  state,  Brockton  the  state's 
center  for  the  production  of  men's  shoes,  but 
Lawrence  leads  them  all  In  the  number  of 
workers  and  the  value  of  products. 

The  report  comes  from  the  Boston-based 
New  England  Footwear  Association.  The  fig- 
ures are  backed  by  the  Massachusetts  Dept. 
Of  Labor. 

THRES   THOVSAire    BHOK   WOUKKSS 

According  to  the  figures,  Lawrence  employs 
nearly  3,000  workers  who  manufacture  >43.3 
mllUon  worth  of  shoes. 

Lawrence  has  some  200  more  shoeworkers 
than  HaverblU,  400  more  than  Boston  and 
900  more  than  Brockton. 

Lynn  has  over  20  shopw,  but  Lawrence's  10 
or  11  outproduced  them  by  $11.1  million. 

Lawrence  outproduces  Boston  by  about  $1.4 
million,  Haverhill  by  some  $12.6  million,  and 
Brockton  by  $14.1  million. 

Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  this  city 
has  become  a  shoe  power,  which  is  startling 
to  many  because  residents  here  have  sdways 
considered  neighboring  Haverhill  as  th* 
shoe  city.  The  best  bedlasters,  sldelasters, 
fancy  stitchers :  they  were  In  Haverhill. 

But  some  15  years  ago  Haverhill  and  other 
big  shoe  communities  were  going  through  a 
crisis  from  which  they  never  fully  recovered. 
Many  shoemen  crept  Into  New  Hampshire, 
ran  South  or  went  West. 

The  major  reason,  claimed  the  shoemen, 
was  unions. 

Unions,  they  said,  with  their  constant  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  and  fringe  benefits, 
were  sucking  the  shops  dry. 

Labor  In  Massachusetts,  they  said,  was  not 
only  too  dear  and  demanding  but  somewhat 
scarce  with  the  expansion  of  the  electronics 
industry  in  the  area. 

"Nonsense!"  said  union  officials  who  called 
the  deserting  shoemen  names  apd  blamed 
foreign  imports  (and  sometimes  Communist 
conspiracies)  for  the  declining  shoe  industry 
not  only  in  Massachusetto  but  all  over  the 
nation. 

MOVE     DrrO     LAWBENCK 

At  any  rate,  It  was  during  this  same  period 
that  out-of-town  shoemen  began  renting 
chunks  of  floor  space  In  Lawrence's  mlU 
mausoleums  left'  behind  by  the  textile  ty- 
coons who  also  left  a  huge  labor  supply  that 
was  looking  for  work. 

So  began  Lawrence's  rise  In  the  New  Eng- 
land shoe  world  which  Isn't  the  world  it  once 
was. 

Shoe  manufacturers  In  the  city  say  that 
the  rise  Is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  shoe 
Bhope  here,  except  for  two.  are  non-union. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New  England  Foot- 
wear Association  agrees  that  this  Is  a  major 
factor. 

Anthony  Frasca,  a  national  representative 
with  the  looal  union  here,  says  that  Lawrence 
shoe  manufacturers  are  riding  high  "because 
they  are  getting  away  with  a  little  exploita- 
tion of  our  people." 

He  says  that  highly  skilled  shoe  workers 
here  can  demand  and  receive  union  wages  but 
that  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force — female,  un- 
skilled and  seml-sklUed — receives  little  more 
than  the  federal  minimum  ($1.40  and  hour.) 

He  says  that  the  shops  remaining  m  Haver- 
hill are  practically  all  union  and  are  prosper- 
ing. 

Lawrence  shoemen  claim  they  are  paying 
good  wagea  to  their  workers  and  that  the 


lack  of  union  Interferences  has  enabled  them 
to  trxiwll  noodcm  m«cblnery  and  to  Initiate 
other  Utbor-eavlng  measurea  that  benefit 
both  worker  and  employer. 

At  the  same  time  neither  shoemen  nor 
union  officials  are  (^tlmlsUc  about  the  shoe 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

They  blame,  foreign  Imports  for  the  de- 
cline, and  botii  concede  that  the  shoe  In- 
dUBtary  no  longer  attract*  workers  the  way  it 
once  did.  Gleaming  clean  electronic  plants 
get  the  big  draw,  they  say. 

Says  Union  Representative  Prasca:  "It's 
a  serious  situation  for  all  shoe  firms — both 
union  and  non-union.'* 

In  the  meantime.  Lawrence  has  become  the 
New  England  leader  In  an  Industry  that  isn't 
what  it  used  to  be. 
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Happiness  May  Be  a  White  Pill,  bat  the 
FTC  Is  Doabtfol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHioAir 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  have  watched  television  have  been 
regularly  perturbed  and  sometimes 
amused  by  the  extravagant  claims  made 
by  some  of  the  commercials.  Now  we 
learn  that  at  least  some  of  these  messages 
will  be  toned  down,  by  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Jdney  Margollus,  who  is  one  of  the 
moq^^j^'esting  and  percepti\'e  commen- 
tatoraaBLoonsumer  affairs,  wrote  about 
tills  ±"i^niove  in  his  recent  column  In 
the  AFL-CIO  news. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Margollus' 
column  to  be  printed  In  the  Record: 
How  To  Bttt:  Hapmniss  Mat  Be  a  Wnm 

Pill  but  the  fVC  Is  Sort  or  Doubttuu, 
(By  Sidney  Margollus) 

You  are  about  to  loee  some  of  your  most 
exciting,  su&penBefuI  TV  commercials,  like 
the  one  showing  the  woman  who  beats  up  her 
kid.  husband  and  neighbors  because  some- 
body slammed  a  door.  Then  she  swallows 
a  brand- name  aspirin  tablet  and  loves  every- 
body a^aln.  Happiness  In  a  little  white  pill. 

You  no  longer  even  may  get  to  see  diagraJM 
oC  your  iDterlor  plumbing  showing  how  a 
brand -name  aspirin  speeds  through  your 
pipes  while  old  slow-p>okey  crawls  along. 

The  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon,  with  due 
deliberation,  has  just  said  what  we've  bem 
telling  you  for  years.  You  might  as  well  buy 
the  15-cent  pwivate- brand  aeplrlns  offered  by 
co-ops,  department  stores  and  many  drug 
stores.  Instead  of  paying  69  cents  to  $1.39  and 
even  more  for  advertised  brands,  sometimes 
With  a  few  secondary  Ingredients  added. 

Now  the  FTC  is  about  to  propose  a  rule,  if 
the  brand-name  asplrm  packages  can't  con- 
vince it  otherwise.  It  will  bar  claims  of  ef- 
fectiveness or  safety  which  oontrndict  or 
exceed  statements  on  the  label.  Sometimee 
the  aspirin  advertisers  make  claims  on  TV 
which  they  don't  dare  make  on  their  package 
labels. 

What  ran  the  asplrtn  packagers  afoul  of 
the  FTC  Is  the  lengths  they  have  been  going 
to  in  advertising  uses  for  aspirin.  Afplrin  1> 
merely  a  mild  paJn-rellever.  But  the  ada 
have  suggested,  or  hinted  broadly,  that 
aspirin  and  related  compounds  should  b« 
taken  for  "Irritability,"  "Jittery  nerves"  and 
"tension." 

Other  "objectionable"  claims  for  analgesics 
(pain  relievers)  noted  by  the  FDA  include 
such     conditions     as     Influenza,     lumtjego, 


migraine,  neuritis,  sciatica,  sleeplessness  and 
tension  headachee.  The  FDA  feels  that  such 
conditions  cannot  be  diagnosed  by  a  lay- 
man and  are  too  serious  to  risk  treatment 
viithout  a  doctor's  care. 

The  FTC  and  Bristol-Meyers  Co..  manufac- 
turers of  Bufferln.  currently  are  In  dispute 
over  BufTerin's  claims  for  Its  possible  useful- 
»r.es  for  arthritis  as  shown  In  a  medical  study. 
The  PTC  previously  had  complained  about 
Bufferln 's  insistent  assertions  that  its  addi- 
tional ingredient  (an  antacid)  prevented 
stomach  upsets.  PTC-sponsored  research 
found  that  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  frequency  of  stomach  upset  between 
the  two  ordinary  aspirin  brands  In  the  test 
and  Bufferln. 

All  that  Bufferln  has  over  aspirin,  for  Its 
much  higher  price.  Is  the  added  antacid.  If 
you  really  suffer  stomach  upset  when  taking 
aspirin,  all  you  need  do  Is  take  It  with  a 
pinch  of  a  common  antacid  like  soda  bicarb 
or  magnesium  sulfate,  and  presto!  you're 
buffered.  Or  drink  a  full  glass  of  water  when 
taking  aaplrln  to  help  guard  against  upset. 
Or  private  brands  of  buffered  aspirin  are 
available  at  half  the  price. 

Products  Uke  Anadn  and  Kxcedrin.  which 
have  "a  combination  of  Ingredients  your 
doctor  recommends."  cost  about  twice  as 
much  as  ordinary  brand-name  aspirin,  and 
actually  10  times  the  price  of  private-brand 
asplrm.  Such  combination  products  are 
usually  aljout  two-thirds  aspirin  plus  an  ad- 
ditional pain-reliever  like  phenacetln,  plus 
a  little  caffeine. 

More  new  variations  of  aspirin  are  appear- 
ing on  the  market.  These  Include  new  time- 
released  aspirins  like  Measurin.  Norgeelc, 
Stendln  and  Relay.  The  FDA  has  questioned 
the  claims  made  by  these  products  on  the 
grounds  that  the  clinical  Investigation  re- 
ports on  which  the  claims  were  based  were 
incomplete  or  otherwise  faulty.  (Some  of  the 
people  reported  by  an  outside  cUnlcal  Invest- 
igator as  receiving  Stendln  during  the  clin- 
ical trials  actually  were  deceased  the  FDA 
said.) 

Another  new  pain  reliever  advertised  In 
the  women's  magazines  Is  Vanquish,  with 
two  of  everything:  "two  pain  relievers  . 
plus  two  buffering  agents  .  .  .  plus  the  fifth 
Ingredient."  But  the  ads  do  not  say  what 
any  of  the  Ingrediente  ore.  a  notable  instance 
of  "advertising  by  omission"  that  character- 
izes such  medicine  advertising. 

A  related  case  of  aspirin-phenacetin-caf- 
felne  combined  with  another  ingredient  and 
sold  under  a  brand  name  is  Coriclden  a 
widely-used  decongestant  pUl.  The  other  in- 
gredient is  an  antihistamine.  While  the  antl- 
Wstamlne  Is  a  genuine  medical  Ingredient 
often  prescribed  by  doctors,  the  price  under  - 
the  advertised  name  Is  $1.53  for  24  tablets. 

Pharmacists  can  buy  a  comparable  product 
nnder  the  generic  name  of  chlorpheniramine 
maleate  with  APC  for  «S  per  1000  tablets,  or  a 
balf-cent  apiece.  Thus  the  actual  wholesale 
value  is  about  12  cpnta  for  24  tablets.  At 
retail,  comparable  private-brand  combina- 
tions of  antihistamine,  aspirin,  phenaceUn 
and  caffeine  sell  for  as  little  as  $1.50  per 
100  tablets. 

As  we  used  to  say  In  the  old  days,  don't 
take  any  wooden  nickels. 
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tinuing  to  move  in  an  alarming  direction. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  pushing  for 
a  residential  protecUon  bill  which  Is.  in 
effect,  another  form  of  apartheid.  I  think 
this  provides  another  reason  for  us  to 
continue  our  sanctions  against  the  Rho- 
desian  Government  and  support  Great 
Britain  in  her  eflfort  to  end  Smith's  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  independence.  I  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  the  Record  : 
Racial-Ouster  Bn.L  Pushed  m  Rhodesia 
Salisbury.  Rhodesia  —Premier  Ian  Smith's 
government  is  pressing  on  with  a  controver- 
sial bill  that  would  enable  whites  to  force 
colored  (mixed  race)  and  Asian  families  out 
of  their  homes  in  predominantly  white 
neighborhoods. 

There  has  t>een  intense  oppositon,  both  In- 
side and  outside  the  nUlng  Rhodeslan  Front 
Party,  to  the  law.  Delay  In  presenting  the  bill 
to  ParUament  since  It  was  first  announced 
three  months  ago  has  led  to  speculation  that 
the  government  might  be  having  second 
thoughts. 

But  Local  Government  Mimster  Mark  Part- 
ridge quashed  these  suggestions  when  he  told 
Partiament  Aug.  22  that  the  draft  leglslaUon 
now  was  before  the  Cabinet. 

At  a  meeting  of  party  supporters.  Internal 
Affairs  Minister  William  Harper  promised 
that  the  new  law  would  "have  some  teeth  In 
It." 

The  meeting  was  also  told  that  a  survey 
confirmed  that  properties  In  one  Salisbury 
suburb  had  fallen  In  value  as  a  resxUt  of  tha 
"inflltraUon"  of  Indians  into  the  area. 

The  new  legislation,  called  the  property 
owners  (resdenUal  protecUon)  bUl.  would 
make  it  poeslble  to  evict  colored  and  Asian 
families  living  in  white  neighborhoods  on 
payment  of  compensation  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  whites  petition  for  this  to  be  done. 

Critics  of  the  bill  have  deecrtbed  It  as  the 
"thin  edge  of  the  apartheid  [racial  segre- 
gation] wedge." 

Latest  figuree  show  there  are  about  14.000 
colored  people  and  8,(X>0  Asians  in  Rhodesia, 
compared  with  nearly  250,000  whites. 


National  Safety  Council  Backs  Gun 
Control  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1967 


Rkodeiian  Government  Pushes  Apartheid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1967 

nf^^^^^^-  ^'^  Speaker,  the  regime 
01  Premier  Ian  Smith  in  Rhodesia  is  con- 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  report  that  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  joined  in  the  attack  on  our 
lax  firearms  control  laws  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  legislation  to  keep  firearms 
from  the  immature,  the  irresponsible, 
and  the  Incompetent. 

I  have  been  urging  stricter  firearms 
control  for  many  years  and  in  the  90th 
Congress  I  have  sponsored  HJl.  5463,  a 
sensible  and  fair  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  the  90th  Congress  is  mov- 
ing toward  adoption  of  stricter  gun  con- 
trol legislation  and  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  following 
statement  released  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  on  August  23,  1967: 

National  Safety  Codncii.  Backs  Guk  Coif- 
TROL  Legislation 
Chicago,  III. — TTie  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil will  actively  support  at  aU  levels  «rf  gov- 
ernment legislation  that  woud  prevent  th* 


purchase  and  control  the  use  of  firearms  by 
"Immature,  irresponsible  and  untrained  per- 
sons," a  CouncU  spokesman  said  here  today. 
The  Council  also  said  It  would  urge  gov- 
ernment, especially  state  government,  to- 
gether with  Interested  groups  and  Individ- 
uals, to  develop  a  uniform  procedure  for 
IdenUfylng,  reporting  and  summarizing  fire- 
arm accidents. 

"More  than  2,500  people  will  die  this  year 
because  of  firearm  accidents,  and  many  of 
these  could  be  prevented  with  effective  legis- 
lation and  enforcement."  Howard  Pyle  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Safety  Council  said. 
"This  might  mean  that  states  will  have  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  require  regls- 
traUon  of  firearms,  licensing  of  owners,  and 
reporting   of   all   firearm   transactions." 

Pyle  proposed  four  legislative  goals  for 
reducing  firearm  accidents.  Legislators 
might  require: 

A  minimum  age  for  the  purchase  and 
ownership  of  firearms,  with  considerations 
within  each  state  taken  mto  account  In  ar- 
riving at  an  age  figure. 

A  minimum  age  for  gun  use.  recognizing 
hunting,  range-fllrlng  and  supervised  youth 
aotivlttes  existing  within  various  states. 

Mental  and  physical  competence  of  woiUd- 
be  gun  owners  or  users,  with  ownership  and 
used  denied  to  anyone  with  a  history  of 
mentaJ  inoomeptence.  aloohoUsm.  narcotics 
addiction  or  firearm  accidents. 

TechiUcal  competence  to  handle  firearms 
safely,  with  proof  Instruction  or  experience 
commensurate  with  the  type  of  firearm  and 
its  Intended  use  required. 

Pyle  also  stressed  the  importance  of  back- 
Ing-up  leglslaUon  with  meaningful  data  r'- 
lating  to  non-fataJ  accidents,  '"nie  at>sence 
of  a  reUable  system  for  ooUecting  and  analyz- 
ing firearm  accident  data  limits  evaluation  of 
accident- prevention  programs."  he  said. 

Pyle  further  emphasized  the  importance  of 
IndlvlduaJ  responsibUlty  for  safe  keeping  and 
proper  use  of  guns.  "LeglslaUon  can  provide 
some  degree  of  control,  but  only  the  Individ- 
ual gun  owner  can  provide  the  follow-up 
safety  measures  so  vital  to  a  solid  solution 
to  the  problem,"  Pyle  said. 

More  than  half  of  the  accidental  rirearm 
deaths  each  year  occur  In  the  home — many 
whUe  cleaning  or  playing  with  guns— the 
OouncU  president  pointed  out.  He  attributed 
most  of  the  others  to  recrcatonal  activities 
such  as  hunting. 

The  Council  will  oontlnue  to  assist  in 
educational  efforts  which  will  further  the 
implementaton  of  firearms  safety  oroerams  " 
Pyle  said.  ** 

"In  general,  the  Oouncll's  gun-control  re- 
commendations parallel  those  It  makes  for 
oontrolUng  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  which 
are  similarly  dangerous  In  the  hands  of  un- 
qualified or  Irresponsible  persons."  he  added 


Col.  Tench  Tilghman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or  hartland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  every- 
one knows  that  Maryland  has  her  own 
"Paul  Revere."  Col.  Tench  TUghman 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton during  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  one 
of  the  heroic  figures  of  this  period  of 
our  history.  Colonel  Tilghman  is  well 
known  throughout  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  his  ride  from  Yorktown  to  Phila- 
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delphls  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
the  Colonial  Army  at  Yorktown. 

Mr.  Vincent  Godfrey  Bums,  poet 
laureate  of  Maryland,  has  written  an 
epic  poem  about  this  great  Revolutionary 
War  hero.  I  have  requested  that  Mr. 
Bum's  poem  be  Inserted  at  this  point  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Mastland's  Rivolutiokakt  Hebo 
(An  epic  poem  by  Vincent  Godfrey  Bumfl) 

1 
The  battle's  over — the  great  work  done — 
The  bloody  war  against  Britain's  won — 
The  ooDunander  selects  a  favorite  son 
For  a  task  demanding  great  loyalty — 
"Oomwallls  ia  taken — oui  land  is  free  I" 

2 

A  little  cash  and  a  change  of  suit — 
A  sandwich,  some  grog  and  a  piece  of  fruit — 
A  stand  at  attention  and  a  snappy  salute — 
He's  prepared  for  any  adversity — 
"CornwaJlts  is  taken — our  land  Is  free  I" 

s 
So  TllghTnan  reports  for  his  dangeroiu  ride — 
His  bearing's  serene,  untouched  by  pride. 
Knowing  Ood  and  freedom  are  on  his  side — 
He  faces  the  Journey  fearlessly — 
"Ccvnwallls  is  taken — our  land  Is  free  I" 


A   deep   breatli   like   wine   has   made   htm 

heady^- 
Hla    cword    !■    sheathed    and    bis    holsters 

steculy — 
His  pommiel  lamp  and  his  pistols  ready — 
(Tbe  October  woods  are  a  sight  to  seel) 
"CornwaUia  Is  taken — our  land  Is  free  I" 

s 
A  wave  of  farewell  and  he's  on  his  way — 
His  horse,  then  the  boat  and  across  the  bay— 
VoT  a  baBardoua  venture  by  night,  by  day — 
With  news  that  would  echo  from  sea  to  sei^— 
"OomwalUa  Is  taken — our  land  is  freet" 

e 

A  man  of  courage  and  daring  and  force, 
A  race  with  time  on  a  rugged  oourse. 
A  rider  flying  from  hone  to  horse — 
WeU  fit  for  bearing  good  news  was  he — 
•"Corawallla  la  taken — our  land  la  freer 

7 

Over  tbe  hllla  and  over  tbe  streams — 
Along  tbe  bay  where  tbe  moonlight  gleams — 
Bearing  a  bundle  of  human  dreams — 
The  word  of  a  nation's  destiny — 
'ComwallU  is  taken — our  land  Is  freeP 

• 
Ctaestertown,  Mlllington.  Sassafras — 
AvokUng  tbe  swamps  and  tbe  black  morass — 
Dover  and  Wilmington,  all  must  pass — 
If  hla  loumey's  to  end  victoriously — 
"Comwallls  Is  taken — our  land  Is  free!" 

• 
What  were  his  thoughts  as  be  sped  along? 
Himgry    and    tired — though    bla    faith    was 

strong — 
Deep  In  bis  lieart  he  bimimed  a  song — 
The  gkirloua  song  of  our  Uberty — 
"Comwallls  Is  taken — our  land  is  freer 

10 

He  thought  of  bla  sweetheart  aa  be  pckssed 

her  home — 
(Ob  she  was  sweet  aa  tha  honeycomb f) 
But  he  bad  a  task  and  be  must  not  roam — 
for  Old  Olory  hung  on  bis  fidelity — 
"Comwallls  la  taken — our  land  is  freer 

II 
Plcturea  ot  Valley  Porge  flaahed   thru  hi* 

mlnd^ 
Ken  bleeding  and  dying  and  broken  maA 

blind— 
Olvtng  their  all  for  tbe  aake  of  mankind — 
Breaking  ttia  bondage  ot  alavcry — 
"ComwaUls  la  taken — oar  land  la  freer 


At  Upland  his  horse  fell  down  to  his  knees. 
Its  whinney  erf  pain  was  a  weakening 


He   died   right   there   'neatli   tbe  sycamore 

trees — 
"nighman  crawled  from  his  saddle  wearily — 
"Comwallls  Is  taken — our  land  is  freer 

13 

When   his   courage   faltered  be   bowed   and 

prayed. 
Asking  the  Liord  for  his  strength  and  aid. 
That  he  might  fare  forward  undismayed 
And  meet  every  danger  triumphantly — 
■CornwalUs  is  taken — our  land  Is  free!" 

14 

Thm  hamlets  dark  with  the  dead  of  night — 
Over  darkling  trails  in  the  pale  moonlight — 
Determined  that  nothing  delay  his  flight. 
Knowing  the  goal  was  the  world  to  be — 
•'Cornwallis  Is  taken — our  land  Is  free!" 

IS 

The  heat  of  the  day.  the  chill  of  the  frost — 
But  little  he  reckoned  what  might  be  lost — 
Real  patriots  never  do  count  the  cost — 
He  rode  all  the  way  with  Eternity — 
"Cornwallis  is  taken — our  land  is  free  I" 

IS 

A  wide,  wide  river  and  a  turbulent  flow — 
And  the  oniy  ferry  so  frail,  so  slow — 
Yet  over  that  river  he  needs  must  go- 
Heading  north,  ever  north  relentlessly — 
"Cornwallis  Is  taken — our  land  Is  free!" 

17 

Voices  repeated  it  o'er  and  o'er — 
Neighbors  shouted  from  door  to  door 
The  words  tbat  will  echo  forevermcffe — 
ITie  tiiming  point  of  our  history — 
"Comwallls  Is  taken — our  land  is  free!" 

IS 

Imagine  the  ftiror,  the  terror,  the  pain. 
Which  over  In  London  would  soon  maintain. 
When  the  news  of  this  victory  fell  like  rain — 
What  a  surjwlse  for  His  Majesty  I 
"OornwaMls  ia  taken — our  land  Is  freeP 


Thru  the  streets  of  the  sleeping  town 
The   rhythm  of  hoof-beats  clattering  down. 
Tolling  the  knell  of  the  E:nglish  Crown — 
And  a  nation  delivered  from  tyranny — 
"OamwalUs  Is  taken — our  land  Is  free!" 

30 

A  jjounded  door  and  a  cheery  shout — 

A  sleepy  voice  of  suspicion  and  doubt — 

A    watchman's    demands    "What's    tbla    aQ 

about?" 
And  a  tired  rider  who  called  with  glee 
"Cornwallis  Is  taken — our  land  is  freeP' 

21 

The  watchman  took  up  the  vibrant  cry 
And  It  echoed  across  the  midnight  sky 
Prom  house  to  house  as  he  went  by — 
This  was  the  day  they  had  longed  to  see — 
"Oomwailis  la  taken — our  land  Is  freel" 

23 

Tbe  city  went  wild  with  Jubilation 
And  thla  waa  the  cause  of  that  celebration — 
A  battle  won  and  a  brand-new  nation — 
Bom  of  men's  blood  and  high  bravery — 
"Oomwailis  la  taken — our  land  la  freer 

33 

Loud  rang  tlie  bells  on  the  autumn  air 
To  publish  tbe  glad  news  everywhere, 
Aa  tbe  men  of  the  Congreaa  gathered  there. 
To  give  thanks  to  God  for  his  constancy — 
"Comwallls  Is  taken— our  land  is  freer 

34 

We  win  remember  that  thrilling  deed — 
In  the  hour  of  peril  and  mortal  need — 
Maryland's  hero  on  a  flying  steed 
Wltb  the  glorious  news  of  victory — 
"Oomwailis  ia  taken — our  land  la  freer 


Peace  Corps  Volnnteer  Physician  Reports 
OB  Health  Center  in  Ethiopia 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  EUnois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  am  happy  to  report  on  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Gondar  Public  Health 
College  and  Training  Center  in  Ethiopia. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  letter  from  Thomas  A.  Dine 
of  the  Peace  Corps  with  a  report  on  the 
work  In  Ethiopia  by  Dr.  William  B. 
MitcheU,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
physician : 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara, 

CJiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  Com- 
mittee cm  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Chairman:  You  will  recall  that 
on  February  83,  1967,  I  accompanied  Mr. 
David  Berlew,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  in  Ethiopia,  to  your  office  to  dis- 
cuss recent  progress  in  African  developments. 

At  that  time  you  requested  Information 
dealing  with  the  Gondar  Public  Health  Col- 
lege and  Training  Center  in  Gondar,  Ethi- 
opia. I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
program  is  a  success,  and  that  the  college 
Is  a  first-rate  institution  for  training  health 
workers  who  will  in  many  ways  be  better 
adapted  than  medical  graduates  for  the  rural 
health  services  of  this  important  region  In 
Africa, 

Teams  composed  of  a  health  officer,  a  com- 
munity nurse,  and  a  sanitarian  are  being 
prepared  to  staff  rural  health  centers.  Their 
training  emphasizes  simple  management  of 
prevalent  diseases  and  common  medical 
emergencies,  the  approaches  and  techniques 
of  preventive  medicine,  mass  methods,  con- 
trol of  environmental  hazards,  skills  neces- 
sary to  obtain  community  cooi>eration,  and 
health  education  of  tbe  public. 

The  following  Information  and  attached 
article,  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Berlew.  and 
Dr.  WllUam  B.  Mitchell,  Peace  Corps  physi- 
cian at  the  College,  are  for  your  perusal, 
which  you,  perhaps,  could  Insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  A.  Dine. 
Congressional  Liaison. 
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Report  From  Dr.  William  B.  Mitchell.  Peaci 
Corps  Volunteer  Phtsician,  Gondar  Pub- 
lic Health  Colx.sce,  Gondar.  Ethiopu 
The  Gondar  PubUc  Health  College  and 
Training  Center  was  begun  In  1&54.  under 
Joint  AID  IBQ/WHO  sponsorship  with  the 
goal  of  training  definitive  health  workers  , 
for  the  provincial  needs  of  Ethiopia.  The 
realistic  evaluation  of  the  problems  show  . 
that:  1.  basic  health  services  are  practically 
non-existent;  3.  physicians,  as  such,  are  not 
oniy  expensive,  and  time  consuming  to  train. 
but  are  unwilling  to  work  In  the  field;  3.  the 
major  Job  to  be  done — more  than  90'"<,  of 
the  medical  and  public  health  needs — did 
not  require  the  skills  of  a  fully-trained 
physician.  It  waa  decided  that  In  order  to 
train  personnel  for  this  Intermedia'.e  posi- 
tion aa  apeclflcally  to  work  in  the  field,  s 
training  facility  muat  he  developed  which 
did  not  expose  the  rurally  oriented  Ethiopian 
to  tbe  embellishments  of  city  life.  Thus  the 


geni-rural  and  relatively  crude  physical  set- 
ting of  the  Gondar  Public  Health  College  in 
the  calculated  privation  of  tbe  associated 
training  health  centers. 

The  personnel  which  would  make  up  the 
besltb  team  to  approach  this  need  were: 

Health  Officers:  "leaders"  of  tbe  health 
team  requires  knowledge  of  public  health, 
preventive  medicine,  health  education,  clin- 
ical diagnosis  and  treatment — geared  to  an 
atmosphere  of  practically  no  supervision,  ad- 
vice, or  material  support  other  than  neces- 
sary drugs.  This  Is  a  12th  grade  graduate 
and  the  course  Is  4  years — a  BS  degree.  The 
first  two  years  are  basic  arts  &  sciences  with 
the  exception  of  a  course  In  physical  diagno- 
sis during  the  scond  year.  Beginning  In  the 
summer  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  year,  the 
student  begins  clinical  training  In  the  hos- 
pital wards,  out-patient  department,  and  the 
field.  It  reserves  about  i-,  of  his  time  for 
lectures,  both  clinical  and  basic. 

The  4th  year  Is  spent  as  a  "Intern"  with 
about  -3  of  his  time  In  tbe  field  under  able 
public  health  advisors  and  tbe  remaining 
y.  In  the  hospital  taking  moderate  respon- 
sibility for  patients  under  intensive  clinical 
Buper\-lsion.  There  Is  no  training  in  major 
surgical  technique. 

When  these  students  graduate  they  are 
well  qualified  to  go  to  a  "health  center" 
which  may  or  may  not  to  be  on  a  passable 
road,  has  no  electricity  or  telephone,  and 
may  or  may  not  have  other  health  workers 
In  the  same  area.  His  responsibilities  are  to 
census  and  map  the  village  Indicating  occu- 
pation, sex,  latrines,  water  supply,  etc..  run 
a  dally  clinic — where  he  will  see  diseases 
ranging  from  typhus  to  gunshot  wounds 
and  burns  in  a  number  of  patients  ranging 
from  50  to  75  per  day.  He  must  make  correct 
diagnosis  and  Institute  proper  treatment. 
Further  diseases  of  epldemologlc  Importance 
he  must  be  prepared  to  recognize  without 
delay  and  program  and  Institute  an  appro- 
priate plan  of  epidemic  control.  Whether  it 
be  masis  DDT  dusting,  mass  vaccination,  or 
careful  control  of  water  supply  and  excreted 
disposal. 

For  those  preventable  diseases  which  are 
encountered  so  frequently — he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recognize  both  cause  and  disease 
and  direct  measures  to  alle\-late  both — In- 
cluding intensive  levels  of  health  education. 
The  level  of  bis  clinical  ability  have  been 
carefully  tailored  to  the  conditions  under 
which  he  must  work.  And  those  diagnoses 
that  do  not  require  elaborate  laboratory  or 
X-ray  facilities,  he  Is  Intensely  trained — and 
probably  has  much  more  skill  In  using  his 
senses  than  the  average  physician. 

In  summary,  he  is  trained  to  do  about 
75%  of  the  clinical  and  diagnosis  work  of 
the  physician  sacrificing  unusual  or  difficult 
to  diagnose  diseases  which  have  no  epidemio- 
logical Importance  and  usually  no  cure,  and 
Is  also  highly  adapted  to  the  specific  diseases 
epldemologlcal  and  public  health  needs  of 
an  tmderdeveloped  provincial  center. 

Community  nurses:  The  community  nurse 
to  trained  to  be  an  assistant  to  the  health 
officer  to  do  home  visits  on  recently  sick 
persons  or  on  those  with  long-term  treat- 
ment programs.  They  do  basic  midwifery, 
and  most  importantly,  health  education  In 
preventive  medicine,  prenatal  and  maternal 
and  child  care.  She  Is  also  a  great  help  In 
the  health  center  assisting  In  patient  care 
and  conducting  classes  on  health  education. 

The  training  begins  at  the  lOtb  grade  and 
lasts  three  years.  The  training  begins  with 
basic  college  type  courses  In  arts  &  sciences 
as  well  as  basic  professional  courses  in  the 
first  year.  She  also  begins  her  first  year  on 
the  hospital  ward  In  general  cleaning  and 
basic  nursing  care.  Her  second  year  Is  about 
Vi  time  in  clinical  and  field  experience  with 
emphasis  on  a  complete  range  of  nursing  re- 
sponsibilities in  field  work  In  cotirse  stipervl- 
slon.  The  remaining  Vj  of  tbe  time  In  claaa 
lectures  and  general  arts  and  on  jrrofesslonal 
•ubjects.  The  third  year  she  U  "Intern" 
•pending  i^  of  her  year  in  the  training  health 


centers  taking  responsibility  for  her  field  in 
health  center  tasks,  with  periodic  (1  to  2 
times  per  week)  supervision.  The  other  "^  of 
the  time  she  Is  In  the  hoepltal  responsible 
for  the  ward  and  midwifery  situations.  With 
stUl  moderately  Intense  supervision. 

In  the  course  of  her  training  the  com- 
munity nurse  develops  the  ability  to  carry 
ofT  most  of  the  hospital  and  health  center 
nursing  tasks  while  stUl  retaining  a  remark- 
able ease  of  relationship  with  the  women  of 
the  community.  She  accepts  this  relationship 
without  much  question,  and  soon  develops  a 
strong  sense  of  dedication  with  the  com- 
munity. Without  which  her  Job  would  be 
largely  teaching  without  much  tangible  sign 
of  progress  over  a  short  period  of  time. 

Sanitarians:  The  sanitarian  Is  trained  to 
be  an  engineer.  He  will  be  expected  to  build 
brick  buildings,  develop  water  supplies,  and 
dlspK}sal  faculties  ranging  from  single  build- 
ings to  large  buildings  in  provinces.  He  Is  a 
10th  grade  graduate  and  his  course  Is  3  years. 
The  first  year  is  a  combination  of  basic  arts 
&  sciences  along  with  other  exercises  to  help 
develop  manual  dexterity.  This  latter  aspect 
is  a  tremendous  breakthru  here  In  Ethiopia. 
For  the  average  person  has  very  poor  ability 
and  no  desire  to  produce  quality  work  with 
his  hands.  This  training  consists  of  assem- 
bling and  disassembling  of  pumps,  faucets, 
latrines,  mechanisms,  as  well  as  cutting  and 
threading  pipes,  making  stone  and  cheka 
walls,  etc. 

During  his  second  year  his  time  Is  spent 
in  the  field  under  fairly  close  supervision. 
He  continues  to  carry  an  academic  load, 
however,  both  In  professional  and  general 
subjects. 

During  the  third  year,  most  of  his  time 
is  spent  In  the  field — mostly  at  the  training 
health  centers — where  he  works  with  one  to 
two  other  students  on  projects  on  com- 
munity support.  Then  he  must  plan  his  proj- 
ect submitting  It  to  a  board  of  supervisors 
for  criticism.  Following  which,  he  will  carry 
out  the  project  to  completion  with  periodic 
supervision.  This  latter  step  may  Include 
procuring  materials,  supervision  of  dally 
labor,  and  many  other  practical  day-to-day 
problems.  Upon  graduation,  this  same  list  of 
tasks  will  be  his  resjxjnsibility. 

This  approach  to  problems  of  E^thlopia's 
basic  health  services  should  appropriate  but 
the  Health  College  suffers  from  the  same 
high  percentage  of  pKxirly  motivated  stu- 
dents and  students  who  are  changing  goals, 
as  In  other  colleges.  This  stems  in  part  from 
the  tendency  of  any  student  In  a  struggling 
economy  to  take  advantage  of  any  training 
opportunity  before  considering  at  length  the 
moral  and  legal  obligations  they  are  assum- 
ing. But  also  with  anticipation  of  spending 
their  lives  in  Isolated  areas  with  Impossible 
work  loads.  The  latter  problem  should  Im- 
prove as  the  general  economy  of  the  country 
Improves. 

Many  of  the  health  officers  want  to  go  to 
medical  school.  But  the  percentage  of  those 
who  ultimately  complete  the  course  will  be 
small  enough  to  not  deplete  the  ranks  of 
the  health  officers  severely.  If  they  do  finish, 
they  should  make  a  good  qualified  provincial 
medical  officer.  Many  of  the  community 
nurses  marry  and  have  families.  But  the 
attraction  of  good  wages  seem  to  prevaU 
In  most  of  their  work.  In  general,  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  marry  health  officers  and 
lead  a  health  center  life. 

The  long  range  problems  for  all  classes 
will  conceivably  be  greatest  with  respect 
with  relationships  to  their  counterparts  who 
have  a  more  advanced  degree  of  education 
to  do  essentially  the  same  job.  These  will 
be  M.D.s  with  Public  Health  degrees.  Public 
Health  nurses,  and  sanitary  engineers.  I 
don't  think  that  anyone  can  accurately  pro- 
ject the  way  In  which  the  transltlon_wlll 
occur,  but  we  do  know  that  there  ape  going 
to  be  many  years  of  pushing  bacl^/iaie  fron- 
tiers of  medicine  and  that  the  highly  trained 
persons  are  going  to  be  unwilling  enough  to 


work  in  the  bush  that  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  these  areas  will  sUU  be  car- 
ried by  our  presently  trained  workers. 


Strong  Sopport  for  OEO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICRICAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPkESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  .WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  fine  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Walker  L.  Clsler, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Detrcrit 
Edison  Co.  It  Is  encouraging  to  hear  of 
such  strong  support  for  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
members  of  our  business  community. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ths  Drraorr  Eoisoit  Co., 
Detroit,  ^fich.,  Auffu3t  25,  1967. 
Ho.v.  William  D.  Ford. 

Member,  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conckrssman  Ford:  I  am  writing  to 
you  of  my  deep  concern  for  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  and  related  appro- 
priation requests  now  being  considered  in 
the  Congress. 

It  has  been  my  valued  privilege  to  have 
served  for  the  past  two  years  aa  (^lairman 
of  the  Business  Leadership  Adviaory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Tliis  group  of  key  executives  of  many  leading 
corporations  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  consults  with  and  advises  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  and  participatee  actively  in 
the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  programs 
of  that  office. 

As  business  and  community  leaders  deeply 
concerned  with  the  causee  and  effects  of 
poverty  in  our  society  and  as  cltlzena  who 
have  been  privileged  to  assist  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  work  of  O.E.O..  we  know 
full  well  of  the  many  problems  which  must 
be  fac€d  and  overcome  If  meaningful  pro- 
gress Is  to  be  made.  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Council  have  personally  vlsltea  and  seen 
firsthand  the  work  of  many  of  the  organlza; 
tions  and  establishments  associated  with  the 
endeavors  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Our  approval  of  the  beginning  which  has 
been  made  and  our  confidence  in  the  organ- 
ization and  the  lefidershlp  to  which  this 
great  task  has  been  assigned  la  weU  ex- 
pressed In  a  resolution  adopted  at  or-  recent 
meeting  on  May  10  In  Washington,  DC,  at 
which  time  we  also  met  with  President 
Johnson  to  tell  him  of  our  support  for  the 
Poverty  Program. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carter,  President 
of  the  Fostorla  Corporation,  the  follouing 
resolution  had  the  unanimous  support  of 
Council  members. 

"Whereas,  the  Business  Leadership  Ad-  ^ 
\-lsory  Cotincll.  which  includes  members  of 
both  political  parties,  reaffirms  its  support 
for  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
OpportuiUty.  which  the  CouncU  believes  are 
being  effectively  administered  in  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  and. 

"Whereas,  the  Council  believes  that  the 
success  of  the  O.E.O.  programs  has  been  made 
possible  by  Its  organization  aa  a  central 
command  post  In  the  War  on  Poverty  which 
enables  It  to  coordinate  a  broad  spectrum  of 
programs  that  represent  many  needs  and 
touch  many  age  levels  with  strong  thrust  ot 
purpose,  be  It 
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"Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  on  record 
that  It  believes  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity should  remain  as  presently  struc- 
tured, retaining  the  overall  administrative 
responsibility  of  the  scope  of  the  entire  Pov- 
erty Program,  and  that  dispersal  of  Its  pro- 
granM  with  divided  responsibility  would 
seriously  deter  the  Impact  of  the  total  cam- 
paign that  Is  now  the  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity." 

This  position  has  been  fxirther  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  chief  executives  of  major  cor- 
porations In  a  statement  which  will  appear 
In  the  September  Nation's  Business.  A  reprint 
Is  enclosed  for  your  Information. 

As  with  all  citizens,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  recent  unfortunate  events 
In  many  of  our  cities.  Including  my  own  City 
of  Detroit.  Many  of  our  Detroit  Edison  em- 
ployes were  closely  Involved  In  maintaining 
and  restoring  service  In  the  riot  areas,  with 
support  and  protection  of  civil  and  military 
personnel.  I  have  personally  gone  into  these 
areas  and  have  talked  with  many  who  are 
involved  at  all  levels  of  our  community.  As 
a  member  of  the  Mayor's  "New  Detroit" 
Committee,  I  have  a  deep  »nd  continuing 
concern  for  those  endeavors  which  wllU  con- 
tribute to  the  well-being  of  our  people  and 
our  community.  It  has  been  a  significant  part 
of  my  daily  life. 

During  the  riots  and  following,  I  find  only 
good  work  being  done  by  those  Involved  in 
programs  here  developed  and  supported  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Many 
were  working  actively  to  contain  the  disorder 
and  to  keep  others  from  participating.  Con- 
sidering the  short  time  these  programs  have 
been  under  way,  I  believe  the  present  and 
potential  lieneflts  are  clearly  evident.  This 
good  work  must  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened If  we  are  to  resolve  the  crucial  matters 
facing  us  today.  Time  cannot  be  lost. 

The  recommendations  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  redefine  and 
strengthen  those  areas  of  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty which  experience  has  proven  most  ef- 
fective. It  merits  your  full  support  and  I 
commend  it  to  you  most  highly. 

With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Walter  L  Cisler. 


to  worse,  have  decided  that  the  way  to  make 
New  Yorkers  buy  more  oif  their  $1  product 
Is  not  to  tell  them  that  it's  good  for  them. 

As  a  restllt  of  this  fresh  Insight,  the  lot- 
tery's advertising  on  hlUboaxde  will  place 
more  stress  on  what  the  purchase  of  a  tl 
ticket  can  do  for  the  purchaser — make  him 
rich,  maybe — than  what  the  purchaser  can 
do  for  state  aid  to  education.  Plugs  for  the 
lottery  wUI  also  be  printed  on  p>aper  match- 
book  covers  for  the  first  time  In  an  effort  to 
bolster  sagging  ticket  sales,  lottery  officials 
said. 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the  advertis- 
ing campaign  so  far  was  explained  by  Prank 
Otwell.  spokesman  for  the  state  tax  commis- 
sion, before  the  first  tickets  went  on  sale: 
"We're  trying  to  keep  the  Idea  that  the  main 
reason  for  the  lottery  is  to  help  education 
and  also  appeal  to  the  basic  greed  In  people 
that  would  make  them  want  to  win,"  Otwell 
said  at  the  end  of  May.  June's  ticket  sales 
amounted  to  $6,400,000  and  Judy's,  to  $4,100,- 
000,  both  far  below  the  state's  prediction  of 
about  $12,000,000  monthly.  Now.  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  lottery's  advertising 
agency,  the  sales  pitch  wUl  be  more  to  the 
point.  "The  way  to  sell  lottery  tickets,"  the 
spokesman  tor  Puller  &  Smith  &  Ross  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "is  by  appealing  to  peo- 
ple's greed." 

The  new,  hopefully  improved,  billboard- 
and-matchbook  campaign  will  get  under  way 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  the  agency  spokes- 
man said.  Iiottery  officials  are  also  hoping 
that  the  downward  sales  curve  will  take  a 
turn  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
surrounding  the  winners  and  how  much  they 
have  won.  Also  being  Investigated  Is  pos- 
sible expansion  of  lottery  advertising  and 
Bale«  outlets.  Pederal  laws  prohibit  the  ad- 
vertising of  lotteries  In  newspapers  that  are 
sent  through  the  malls  and  on  radio  and 
television. 
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Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Observes  30  Years  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 


Pitch  for  Lottery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  Newsday,  Augiist 
18,  1967,  exposing  the  base  level  of  the 
New  York  lottery  sales  pitch. 

In  order  to  Increase  sales  the  entire 
campaign  will  now  openly  exploit  citi- 
zens to  lure  them  into  buying  a  lottery 
ticket. 

It  is  a  sad  travesty  upon  the  American 
scene  when  we  have  to  stoop  to  this  type 
of  activity  to  pay  the  rapidly  Increasing 
cost  of  education.  I  wish  those  who  criti- 
cized my  vote  against  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  federally  chartered  banks  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  this  excellent 
article.  The  article  follows: 
OREEq,  Not  Need,  Is  Aim  or  New  Pttch  for 
Lottery 
(By  Unda  Charlton) 

New    York — State    lottery    officials,    faced 
with  aalee  figures  that  have  gone  from  bad 


or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
located  in  my  district  is  the  Bonneville 
Dam — one  of  the  many  dams  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  system  which  has  produced 
low-cost  electric  power  over  the  last  30 
years.  Thirty  years  ago  on  August  20, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  into  law  the 
Bonneville  Power  Act,  which  made  pos- 
sible the  development  in  the  Northwest 
of  21  hydroelectric  dams,  and  an  inter- 
state grid  of  electric  powerlines  which 
not  only  supplies  power  to  the  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  which  also  wlU 
be  supplying  power  over  the  inter  tie  to 
America's  Southwest. 

The  story  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Act 
over  the  last  30  years  has  been  one  of 
service  and  progress,  and  I  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  recent  newspaper 
account  of  the  Impressive  history  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  and  its 
partnership  in  progress  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg  (  Oregonlan    Aug 

21,  19671 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  Observes 

30  Years   or  Service 

(By  James  Magmer) 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  changes  the  Bonne- 
vllle  Power  Administration  (BPA)  has  made 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the  last  30 
years  takes  "before  and  after  "  pictures 

BPA  is  the  government  merchant  who  has 
strung  10.000  miles  of  high  voltage  transmie- 
alon  lines  from  steel  towers  through  the  Pa- 
dflc  Northweat  to  carry  and  sell  electricity 
from  21  federal  dams  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  tta  tributaries  to  119  public  and  private 
utlUty  companies  and  29  electroprocess 
industries. 

BPA  waa  30  years  old  Sunday. 

To  tell  the  story  of  these  30  years  uikes 
figures  and  statistics,  too,  but  to  make  the 
story  vivid,  you  would  have  to  see  pictures  of 
the  rivers,  cities,  homes,  farms  and  Indus- 
tries in  the  Pacific  Northwest  ajs  they  were 
Aug.  20.  1937,  when  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  signed  the  act  which  created  BPA 

Then  you  would  have  to  see  pictures  of 
these  same  rivers,  cities,  homes,  farms  and  in- 
dustries as  they  are  today. 

Take  the  rivers  first,  the  Columbia  and  Its 
tributaries.  In  1937,  there  were  only  two  fed- 
eral dams.  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  To- 
day there  are  21.  And  eight  more  are  under 
construction. 

BPA  dldnt  build  the  dams,  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
did  this  Job,  but  chances  are  the  dams  would 
not  have  been  built.  If  BPA  hadn't  been  there 
with  the  know-how  to  carry  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  power  plants  at  these  dams 
and  sell  It  to  customers  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

These  dams  though,  have  changed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They've  estab- 
llshed  a  system  of  flood  control  to  protect  the 
cities  and  farm  lands.  They've  made  the  rivers 
more  navigable.  They  provide  irrigation,  and 
have  turned  desert  lands  Into  rich  fanning 
lands.  They  provide  a  water  supply  for  cities 
and  Industries,  pollution  control,  recre.ition. 
In  changing  the  face  of  the  Pacific  Nortfi- 
west.  BPA.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  operated  to- 
gether a  unit  called  the  Columbia  River  Fed- 
eral Power  System. 

BPA's  role  in  this  operation  was  to  build 
a  transmission  system  to  carry  the  electricity 
from  the  dams  and  sell  it  to  customer.-;  To 
accomplish  this  mission.  BPA  built  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  networks  of  long  dis- 
tance, high  voltage  transmission  lines. 

BPA  now  has  nearly  10.000  circuit  niile.s 
of  high  voltage  lines  and  273  substations 
Stretched  end  to  end  these  lines  are  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  48  contiguous  st,itrs 
Half  of  the  Circuit  miles  are  operated  at 
230.000  volts  and  BPA  Is  building  the  Inrcest 
500.000  volt  transmission  line  in  the  United 
States  that  will,  when  completed,  tie  the 
Northwest  with  the  Southwest  together  in  a 
great  electrical  cooperative. 

This  network  of  transmission  lines  Is  c.illed 
a  grid;  It  connects  at  more  than  100  location,'; 
with  14  other  lesser  transmission  systems  In 
addition  to  scheduling  and  dispatching  pow- 
er from  21  federal  dams  vrtth  a  capacity  of 
6.7  million  kilowatts,  BPA  wheels  or 'ex- 
changes over  its  grid  about  2.7  million  kilo- 
watts for  non-federal   utilities. 

In  all,  BPA  supplies  about  50  per  rent 
of  the  power  generated  In  the  region  and  has 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  region's  capucitv  to 
transmit  electricity  at  high  voltaee 

It  serves  Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
the  part  of  Montana  that  lies  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  plus  small  adjacent  por- 
tions of  California.  Nevada.  Utah  and  Wyom- 
ing, an  area  of  290.000  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  5.5  million. 

All  these  figures  and  statistics  add  up  to  a 
picture  of  transmission  lines  strung  between 
steel  towers  that  run  over  farmlands,  moun- 
tains, cross  desert  stretches  and  cut  through 
forests  to  bring  electric  power  from  dams 
t»  homes,  farms  and  industry. 

In  1035,  hom«8  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
lagged  behind  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  use  of  electricity.  Today  they  are 
leaders  in  electrical  living.  In  1935  there  were 
700,000  homes  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
electricity;  today  there  are  1.9  million   The 
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eost  per  kilowatt  hour  In  1935  was  3.5  cents; 
today  it  Is  1.1  cents. 

The  picture  here  Is  the  modem  housewife 
using  electricity  for  cooking,  refrigeration, 
washing,  drying  and  ironing  her  clothes, 
Ughting  and  heating  her  home  with  her 
fingertips  and  a  minlmimi  of  attention. 
service  scarce 

Only  28  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  1935  had  electricity.  The 
farmer  who  had  electricity  to  pump 
water.  Ught  his  home,  and  do  some  of  the 
farm  chores  was  rare. 

Today  the  average  of  farmers  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  who  have  electricity  la  97.8  per 
cent.  Farmers  are  using  electricity  to  pump 
water  for  their  homes,  as  weU  aa  for  the 
livestock;  for  milking;  grinding  feed,  sawing 
wood,  filling,  silos,  and  for  innumerable 
other  chores. 

In  addition  'to  selling  power  wholesale  to 
public  and  private  utilities  who  In  turn 
market  it  to  homeovimers  and  farmers,  BPA 
sells  electricity  directly  to  29  large  electro- 
process  industries,  such  as  aliuninum  reduc- 
tion plants. 

Many  of  theee  electroprocess  plants  located 
In  the  Padflc  Northwest  to  get  power  from 
the  dams  as  they  were  completed.  The  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America,  for  example,  be- 
came BPA's  first  Industrial  customer  shortly 
after  Bonneville  Dam  began  producing  power. 
Alooa  built  its  plant  at  Vancouver  because 
electric  power  was  available. 

KARNIMCS  HT7GI 

More  than  13,000  persons  worked  in  these 
29  plants  In  1966.  They  earned  over  $103  mil- 
lion. It  is  estimated  that  for  every  person 
employed  at  these  plants  a  livelihood  Is 
furnished  Indirectly  to  two  other  persons  In 
allied  or  service  industries. 

By  1967  api^oxlmately  3  out  of  every  10 
pounds  of  primary  aluminum  jwoduced  in 
the  United  States  came  from  Northwest 
plants.  Besides  aluminum,  the  products  pro- 
duced by  the  electroprocess  plants  Include 
eiUoon  carbide,  ferro-nlckel,  ferro-sUlcon. 
calcium  carbide,  and  ferro-mangaaese. 

In  its  30  years.  BPA  has  shown  that  the 
basic  principle  of  the  Bonnevltle  Act  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  enunciated  in  a  speech  given 
at  Portland,  Sept.  22,  1932,  would  work.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said: 

"The  power  issue  when  vigorously  handled 
In  the  public  interest  mefuis  abundant  and 
cheaper,  current  for  American  industry,  re- 
duced rates  and  Increased  use  to  millions  of 
urban  and  rural  homes,  and  preservation  of 
our  water  resources  in  coordination  with 
flood  control,  reclamation  and  irrigation." 


Public  Health  Work-Study  Project, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 
„  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Use  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  event  of  some  significance  which 
occurred  in  Springfield,  Mass..  just  a 
lew  days  ago.  On  Sunday,  August  27  16 
young  people  were  graduated  from  a  '27- 
month  pilot  public  health  training  pro- 
Wam,  conducted  in  Springfield.  This  pro- 
fnm.  Mr.  Speaker,  created  and  funded 
i»y  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Ws  and  is  a  tremendous  example  of  the 
»»tiv1ty  and  imagination  which  Is  pos- 
«We  in  dealing  with  thp  problems  of  the 


underprivileged  at  the  community  level. 
As  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  said  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Miss  Mary  Killeen.  R.N.,  the 
very  able  directress  of  the  program: 

This  work-study  project  .  .  .  shows  the 
feasibility  of  recruiting  trainees  from  under- 
privileged groups  and  preparing  them 
through  special  educational  approaches  and 
with  individualized  attention,  for  subpro- 
fessional  careers  that  are  potentially  useful 
in  providing  health  services  traditionally 
the  function  of  professionals. 

There  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppwrtunlty 
is  to  be  complimented,  and  complimented 
highly,  for  the  vision  it  showed  In  the 
conception  of  the  project,  for  the  wisdom 
it  showed  in  pursuing,  in  funding  the 
project,  and  for  the  foresight  it  showed 
in  selecting  Miss  Killeen  to  direct  this 
new  program. 

To  give  the  House  a  real  taste  of  what 
this  project  has  meant  to  the  community 
of  Springfield;  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and,  quite  possibly;  to  the  en- 
tire Nation,  I  Insert  Into  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Brsidley,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Springfield  Union  of  Mon- 
day, August  28. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
read  the  article  and  discover  the  very 
real  significance  of  this  project — a  proj- 
ect piloted  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  article  follows: 

Model  Public  Health  Project  Graduates  16 
(By  J.  M.  Bradley) 

Sixteen  young  persons  graduated  Sunday 
from  the  Health  Department's  nationally 
recognized  Public  Health  Assistants  Program 
and  were  applauded  by  city,  state  and  na- 
tional officials  on  completion  of  the  27- 
month  pilot  training  project. 

In  ceremonies  at  Municipal  Hospital  audi- 
torium, the  city  residents  and  their  families 
heard  testimony  from  Sargent  Shriver,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
who  wired  his  congratulations  and  said,  "Act- 
ing as  a  catalyst,  this  pilot  project  has  be- 
come a  model  for  community  action  showing 
the  entire  nation  what  the  cooperation  of 
civic  minded  citizens  and  highly  motivated 
youths  can  accomplish." 

rnisT  n»  countkt 

The  first  such  project  for  the  training  of 
public  health  technicians  in  the  country, 
the  program  was  the  original  idea  of  former 
Health  Commissioner  Dr.  Lowell  Bellln.  who 
returned  to  the  city  Simday  to  address  the 
first  graduating  class. 

The  young  people,  mostly  19  and  20  years 
old.  came  from  underprivileged  famlUes  and 
would  not  have  received  higher  education 
were  it  not  for  the  program.  Said  one  gradu- 
ate Sunday.  "We  were  given  a  second  chance 
in  life." 

Funded  by  OEO,  the  $150,000  program  has 
received  wide  national  and  international  at- 
tention due  to  the  crises  lu  the  recruiting 
of  public  health  staffs.  Messages  of  congratu- 
lations were  received  from  Gov.  John  A. 
Volpe.  VS.  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke.  U.S.  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  U.S.  Rep.  Edward  P. 
Boland,  Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan.  Jr..  Senate 
President  Maurice  Donahue,  and  OEO  com- 
munity action  program  Director  Theodore  M 
Berry. 

PRESENTED   CERTITICATES 

The  graduates  were  presented  public 
health  assistant  certificates  by  Acting  Health 
Commissioner  Dr.  John  C.  Ayres.  A  touching 
note  occurred  when  4-year-old  Alice  Cenell 
Maddox  accepted  a  posthumous  certificate 
for  her  sister.  Gloria,  who  was  killed  this 
summer  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Robert  Jerald  Wlneberg  represented  the 
graduates  in  accepting  tJia  oertlficatw.  He 
said  the  program  has  proven  that  given  Um 


opportunity,  young  adults  can  successfully 
work  in  the  community  in  a  practical  way. 
and  thanked  those  responsible  for  giving  the 
eight  young  women  and  eight  young  men 
that  opportunity. 

Receiving  certificates  were:  Scott  C  Bar- 
ton. Oeraldlne  D.  Brown.  Linda  P.  ChlshoUn. 
Alexander  Dawldjan,  Murdock  A.  Douglas, 
Craig  A.  Givens,  Patricia  M.  Huntington  Car- 
olyn D.  Johnson,  Patricia  A.  LaBranche,  Vic- 
tor F.  Lopez.  Francis  A,  Maratea,  Kathryn  A. 
McGowan.  Lauren  E.  Stachelek.  Marlon  a. 
Streeter.  Robert  J.  Wlneberg.  and  Janice  M. 
Wojtowicz. 

The  program  is  coordinated  by  Miss  Mary 
Killeen.  RN  .  who  originally  drafted  the  anti- 
poverty  proposal  with  Dr.  Bellln  for  submis- 
sion to  OEO.  Miss  Killeen  said  her  journey 
"up  the  down  staircase"  with  the  youth  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  complete 
backing  of  parents. 

Dr.  Bellln  described  the  growing  pains  of 
the  project  and  cited  the  Invaluable  con- 
tribution of  Holyoke  Community  CoUege 
•  which  collaborated  with  the  Health  Depart- 
ment in  the  work-study  project.  Former  Dean 
John  J.  Mazelka.  and  present  Dean  Victor 
Thomas  were  applauded  for  tbelr  help. 

Ten  of  the  16  students  recently  received 
their  associate  arts  degrees  from  the  coUege 
upon  completion  of  credits  for  the  past  two- 
years  study  in  a  special  public  .health  cur- 
rlculiom.  Other  enrollees  will  graduate 
shortly. 

GRANTS  TOTAL  $10,000 

Miss  Killeen  said  with  the  help  of  the  local 
Horace  Smith  Fund  and  federal  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  totaling  SlO  - 
000,  six  of  the  graduates  wiU  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  School  of  Public 
Health  next  month.  Three  positions  In  the 
Civil  Service  pay  plan  have  been  established 
for  program  graduates  who  will  work  for  the 
Health  Department. 

Of  the  others  one  is  now  working  with  the 
state  air  pollution  office,  one  win  work  at 
Wesson  Maternity  Hospital  blood  bank,  one 
wlU  become  a  Job  Corps  counselor  for  the 
YWCA  and  the  remaining  three  wUl  continue 
their  studies  at  Holyoke  Community  CoUege. 

Dr.  Bellln  partially  explained  OEO's  in- 
terest in  the  program  when  he  said  the  fed- 
eral agency  felt  if  Springfield's  pUot  project 
could  succeed,  the  new  positions  created 
would  open  up  thousands  of  jobs  for  other 
people  throughout  the  country.  Shriver  said 
the  program  is  "an  excellent  example  of  what 
OEO  Is  trying  to  do  in  the  U.  S." 


To  Be  Sure  of  the  Safety  of  the  Peaceful 
Atom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PE^KSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  wiU 
look  on  page  86  of  the  U.S.  News  ti  World 
Report  for  August  7,  you  will  note  the 
locations  of  the  nuclear  powerplants  in 
operation,  being  built,  and  planned.  Ap- 
pUcaUon  of  a  few  population  figures  wiU 
disclose  that  at  least  half  of  the  Nation's 
total  population  will  be  within  easj'  reach 
of  at  least  one  of  these  stations. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  assumption 
Is  that  atomic  plants  must  be  situated 
sufficiently  far  from  centers  of  popula- 
tlOTi  to  prevent  radiaUon  damage  in  the 
event  of  an  accident.  The  foUowlng  para- 
graph appeared  in  a  New  York  Times 
editorial  last  May  14; 
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Too  many  catastropbles  bave  occurred 
after  the  moet  solemn  assurances  that  they 
'were  Impossible — frcan  the  idnlting  of  the 
unslnkable  Titanic  to  the  recent  Apollo 
tragedy — to  Justify  rushing  approval  of  any- 
thing so  potentially  hazardous  as  a  nuclear 
plant  In  the  heart  of  a  city  of  eight  million 
people. 

Is  New  York  or  any  other  city  safe 
from  fallout  merely  because  the  plant  Is 
situated  a  few  miles  outside  the  center 
of  population?  Do  city  lines  or  State 
Unes  stay  off  the  horrible  consequences 
of  radioactivity  that  may  waft  at  ran- 
dom according  to  the  whims  of  air  cur- 
rents? Apparently  America  has  been 
lulled  Into  acceptlrig  such  theory,  but 
Congress  cannot,  In  conscience,  permit 
fables  of  this  nature  to  persist  If,  indeed, 
there  Is  even  a  scintilla  of  the  danger 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
itself  has  admitted  is  present  in  a  reactor. 

In  1957,  the  AEC  estimated  that  a  sin- 
gle accident  could  cost  3,400  lives,  injure 
43.000,  and  cause  property  damage  of  $7 
billion.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  these 
figures  be  updated,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  today's  reactors  are  10  and  more 
times  the  size  of  the  models  about  which 
the  AEC  reckoned  a  decade  ago?  The  an- 
swers can  be  made  available  if  Congress 
will  approve  House  Joint  Resolution  599, 
which  I  introduced  on  June  1  to  create  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment to  review  and  reevaluate  the  exist- 
ing civilian  nuclear  program  of  the 
United  States. 

Congress  needs  to  know  whether  the 
AEC  Is  pushing  ahead  too  fast  at  too 
great  a  risk.  If  no  danger  is  Involved, 
then  it  is  time  to  find  out  why  insurance 
companies  will  not  allow  the  homeowner 
to  buy  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  protec- 
tion against  damage  that  might  come 
from  an  atomic  powerplant. 

Parenthetically,  might  I  suggest  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  labored  under  the 
illusion  that  the  premiums  on  their 
homes  are  an  investment  against  the 
disaster  that  would  come  if  an  accident 
should  take  place  at  that  atomic  plant 
way  out  In  the  country  and  visit  radio- 
active material  upon  your  dwelling:  go 
home  tonight  and  get  out  your  policies. 
When  you  find  the  exclusion  clause  that 
may  be  written  in  relatively  small  letter- 
ing, then  come  back  here  and  join  me  in 
demanding  to  find  out  why  we  are  allow- 
ing this  wild  dash  into  possible  disaster. 
Yes,  the  Price-Anderson  Act  provides, 
primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpay- 
ing  public,  a  pot  of  $560  million  to  take 
care  of  such  experiences,  but  that 
amount  would  not  go  very  far  among  a 
million  or  more  claimants.  At  least  you 
would  not  have  any  local  hospital  bill,  for 
the  hospitals — like  your  home  and  the 
one  next  door — would  be  uninhabitable. 

The  delegations  from  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  should  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  U.S.  News  map,  for  it 
shows  that,  if  the  Federal  Government 
is  indeed  subsidizing  disaster,  our  area  is 
being  subjected  to  such  a  proliferation 
of  plants  that  not  a  single  dwelling  Ije- 
tween  Buffalo  and  Washington  or  Pitts- 
burgh and  New  York  City  would  be  out- 
side the  danger  zone.  The  finger  of  latent 
Imperllment  also  points  ominously  at 
New  England,  the  Great  Lakes  States, 
and  at  California. 

But  we  are  concerned  about  the  safety 


of  every  State,  every  community,  every 
citizen,  just  as  we  share  the  grief  of  those 
families  In  the  far-away  Rockies  where 
too  many  miners  have  been  exposed  to 
lethal  dosages  of  radiation  in  the  perilous 
pace  set  by  the  AEC  solely  to  meet  its 
own  schedule  for  producing  the  fuel  nec- 
essary to  serve  the  power  reactors  they 
are  foisting  upon  an  unsuspecting  pop- 
ulace. Despite  the  abnormally  high  toll 
of  uranium  miners,  there  has  apparently 
been  no  cutback  in  the  AEC  program,  and 
Congress  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  determining  once  and  for  all  why  this 
inhuman  policy  Is  permitted  to  persist. 

In  this  connection  I  should  Uke  to  In- 
sert at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a 
column  by  John  Herllng  in  the  June  8 
Washington  Daily  News  and  an  article  by 
Thomas  O'Toole  in  the  July  27  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  also  insert  the 
full  text  of  an  address  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  at  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  l>anquet  in 
San  Diego  on  June  13. 

I  call  attention  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  endorsement  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  599,  and  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  a  probe  into  a  pro- 
gram that  may  affect  the  safety,  just  as  it 
affects  the  pocketbook.  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

[F^om    the   Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Junes.  1967] 

Death  in  Uranium 

(By  John  Herllng) 

Suffering  in  silence  is  no  good  If  you  want 
action. 

Not  until  150  factory  girls  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  Triangle  Shirt  Waist  fire  In  New 
York  City  more  than  50  years  ago  did  the 
s*'.te  begin  to  pass  protective  factory  legis- 
lation. The  lamentations,  the^  remorse,  the 
bitter  self-reproaches  did  not  make  the  dead 
live,  but  they  struck  down  the  obstruction- 
ists. 

Today  uranium  miners  are  dying  of  cancer 
at  ten  times  thg  rate  In  normal  occupations. 
Over  a  decade  tens  of  thousands  of  uranium 
miners  have  breathed  harmful  amounts  of 
radioactive  material.  True,  this  takes  place 
some  distance  from  the  metrop>olltan  areas. 
But  uranium  death  In  states  like  tJtah.  Colo- 
rado. New  Mejdco.  Arizona  and  Wyoming  Is 
Just  as  criminal  as  violence  In  the  streets. 

The  Public  Health  Service  reports  this 
rapid  climb  in  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
among  the  miners  from  an  odorless  gas  called 
radon.  Of  3415  miners  who  worked  In  ura- 
nium mines  for  more  than  two  years,  63  were 
found  by  the  Health  Service  to  be  suffering 
from  lung  cancer.  Based  on  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure, within  the  next  20  or  30  years  be- 
tween 200  and  1000  of  the  men  examined  will 
die  of  this  slow  death  caused  by  radon. 

Now  these  men  won't  go  all  In  a  group. 
They  will  die  alone.  There  will  be  no  Jumping 
from  windows,  no  photographers  to  catch 
the  bodies  as  they  fall — but  they  will  be 
dying  from  criminal  neglect  Just  as  surely  as 
those  tragic  Triangle  Shirt  Waist  girls. 

Thus  far  only  one  state.  Colorado — where 
most  deaths  have  occurred — recognizes  lung 
cancer  in  miners  as  an  occupational  disease 
and  pays  compensation  to  families.  The  In- 
dustry takes  her  man  and  the  wife  gets  the 
money.  Some  exchange! 

For  years,  men  like  L«o  Goodman  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department  have 
been  shouting  warnings  against  the  danger 
Of  radiation  hazards.  Bearers  of  bad  news, 
from  Cassandra  down,  have  never  been  pop- 
ular. Slowly  a  union  here,  a  union  there  has 
Joined  In  the  warning.  But  there  has  been 
no  orchestration  of  indignation,  no  concen- 
trated drive  to  save  these  miners. 

Now  Ijabor  Secretary  Wlrtz.  fed  up  with 
the  tardy  tnovementa  of  the  Federal  Radia- 


tion Council,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Defense  Department,  has  moved  to 
exercise  his  powers  under  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act.  He  has  issued  an  order  withholding  gov- 
ernment contracts  from  mine  owners  who 
fall  to  Install  machinery  to  freshen  air  un- 
derground to  a  safe  working  level.  The  oppo- 
sition Is  giving  him  a  hard  time. 

Academic  experts — hired  out  as  consul- 
tants to  private  companies — iJooh-pyooh  the 
Wlrtz  position  that  death  from  cancer  in  the 
uranium  mines  can  be  prevented  at  some 
extra  exepiise.  To  those  who  say  that  his 
standard  of  safety  is  too  strict  and  will  close 
down  a  mine,  he  replies:  "The  controlling 
question  wlU  remain  of  whether  a  looser 
standard  will  close  down  a  man." 

To  those  who  protested  that  the  statistical 
evidence  Is  Incomplete  as  to  Just  how  many 
have  died  or  will  die  from  lung  cancer  clearly 
attributable  to  radium  exposure  In  the  ura- 
nium mines,  he  says:  "the  controlling  reply 
will  be  that  some  iindenlably  have." 

"If  the  point  is  made  that  there  Is  always 
some  human  cost  of  Industrial  advance,  or 
even  of  normal  commerce,  the  answer  Is  that 
none  of  it  can  be  condoned.  That  the  ground 
troops,  working  men  and  women,  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  Industrial  revolution  it 
no  proper  precedent  for  the  technological 
revolution." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  27 

19671 

Uranium  Mikc  Ltvel  of  ExpostjRE  Decried 

<By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation, a  non-profit  organization  founded  to 
foster  debate  on  scientific  policy,  told  Con- 
gress yesterday  that  the  new  radiation  ex- 
pKJsure  level  recommended  for  U.S.  uranium 
mines  Is  unaaf*. 

"Any  miner  exposed  to  the  new  standard 
for  eight  to  33  years,"  the  Committees  Dr 
Malcolm  Pet«rson  told  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  "many  have  double  the 
risk  of  dying  of  lung  cancer  than  he  would 
in  some  other  occupation.  Out  of  every  2OO0 
miners  exposed  under  the  new  standard,  we 
can  expect  10  to  die  of  lung  cancer — twice 
the  number  expected  In  a  similar  group  in 
the  general  population." 

Dr.  Peterson  was  objecting  to  a  recent  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  that  uranium  miners  be  exposed  to 
no  more  than  one  "working  level"  of  radia- 
tion in  their  time  on  the  Job.  „ 

As  defined  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, one  "wprking  level"  is  the  amount  of 
alpha  radiation  (the  source  in  underground 
uranium  mines)  equal  to  about  650,000  mil- 
lion electron  volts — the  same  number  of  al- 
pha rays  generated  by  a  small  particle  ac- 
celerator In  operation. 

The  decision  by  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  to  set  one  working  level  as  the  level 
of  radiation  a  miner  must  not  exceed  in  his 
lifetime  came  after  two  years  of  study  by  the 
Council  staff  and  17  years  of  study  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Its  recommendation 
of  one  working  level  was  made  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
which  wanted  to  se^  a  limit  of  three-tenths 
of  a  working  level. 

In  past  years,  the  radiation  expo.sure  to 
uranium  miners  went  as  high  as  seven 
"working  levels,"  a  condition  most  health  ex- 
perts believe  led  to  an  estimated  11.5  deatlis 
from  lung  cancer  In  a  mining  population 
that  was  never  higher  than  5600. 

This  is  a  lung  cancer  rate  almost  ton  times 
that  expected  In  the  general  population 

At  last  count,  the  uranium  miners  were 
being  exposed  to  about  1.7  "worklna  levels" 
of  radiation.  To  get  that  down  to  the  one 
working  level  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council,  Dr.  Peterson  said  yester- 
day, will  cost  about  $4  million — for  the  fllten 
and  fans  to  Improve  mine  ventilation,  for 
protective  masks  for  the  miners  and  for  bet- 
ter radiation  monitors  in  the  mines  as  warn- 
ing devices. 
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•Control  measures  could  reduce  the  work- 
ing level  to  three-tenths"  of  the  level  sug- 
gested. Dr.  Peterson  said.  "This  would  cut 
the  exposure  to  a  level  at  which  only  min- 
ers working  28  years  or  longer  would  re- 
ceive a  doubling  dose" — one  strong  enough 
to  double  the  risk  of  lung  cancer. 

■We  would  like  to  suggest."  Dr.  Peterson 
said,  ■that  this  Committee  (Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy)  ask  for  the  figures  It  will 
cost  to  lower  the  risk.  How  much  in  dollars 
<ind  cents  does  It  take  to  outweigh  health?" 

The  Committee  for  Environmental  Infor- 
mation— for  whom  Dr.  Peterson  spoke  yes- 
terday— Is  a  Nation-wide  group  of  1000  sclen- 
tuts  and  civic  leaders  based  in  St.  Louis. 
Formerly  known  as  the  Conunlttee  for  Nu- 
clear Information,  It  takes  no  strong  stands 
on  science  policies  but  pushes  for  full  dis- 
closure of  scientific  facts. 

Text   or    Remarks    by    Congressman    Craig 
Hosmer    at    American    Nuclear    Society 
Banquet,  San  Dieco,  Csur.,  June  13,  1967 
I  am  happy  the  ANS  picked  my  State  for 
its  meeting  this  year — and  particularly   the 
San  Diego  area  because  such  impwrtant  prog- 
ress has  centered  here  during  the  past  weeks: 
A  giant  nuclear  desalting  plant  in  which 
San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Is  a  major  par- 
ticipant  has  passed   the   planning   and   au- 
thorization stages  and  will  become  a  reality 
of  meaningful  scope  In  the  peaceful  applica- 
tion of  nuclear  resources. 

Also,  nearby  General  Atomics  appears  to 
have  survived  Ita  tribulations  as  the  ad- 
vanced converter  pioneer  in  the  form  of  sig- 
nificantly trouble-free  full-power  runs  at 
the  Peach  Bottom  HTGR, 

I  mention  these  two  companies  specifically 
due  to  their  geographical  proximity.  Indeed, 
the  entire  United  States  nuclear  effort  in  all 
its  ramifications  and  you,  and  all  the  people 
in  it,  deserve  commendation.  During  these 
past  two  short  decades  since  the  peaceful 
atom  was  unwrapped,  American  free  enter- 
prise in  partnership  with  federal  government 
enterprise  has  racked  up  an  astounding  un- 
paralleled record  of  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

Of  course,  at  American  Nuclear  Society 
meetings  things  like  that  are  likely  to  be 
said.  One  of  our  critics.  Congressman  John 
Saylor  from  deep  In  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
country,  charges  that  we  are  something  like 
the  man  in  front  of  the  mirror  who  mutters 
■how  handsome  I  am."  He  has  Introduced 
H.J.  Res.  599  creating  "a  Federal  Committee 
on  Nuclear  Development  to  Review  and  Re- 
evaluate the  Existing  ClvUlan  Nuclear  Pro- 
grams of  the  United  States."  His  resolu- 
tion would  bar  from  membership  on  the 
Committee  any  member  of  the  AEC  or  the 
Joint  Committee — and  apparently  anyone 
else  likely  to  be  predisposed.  Personally  I 
am  strongly  supporting  the  Resolution.  If 
the  Committee  does  Its  Job,  it  can  only  con- 
firm what  we  have  been  telling  ourselves  all 
along. 

You  are  familiar  with  that  splendid  record 
and  I  do  not  intend  tonight  to  belabor  the 
statistics  on  new  nuclear  generating  plante, 
or  enumerate  proliferating  Isotoplc  appli- 
cations, or  call  the  roll  of  peacetime  nuclear 
heroes  and  so  on.  We  are  not  about  to  relax 
on  our  laurels,  anyway,  I  believe  a  better 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  brief  assessment  of 
where  we  are  in  relation  to  the  future,  quick- 
ly '.deniify  the  players  In  our  game  and  then 
get  into  some  speculation  as  to  the  roles  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  are  likely  to  play  in 
the  future,  for  they  may  be  different  than 
in  the  past, 

WHERE    WE    ARE 

So,  to  the  first  question:  Where  are  we? 
This  IS  somethfng  that  really  cannot  be 
answered  quantitatively  or  in  much  of  any 
way  except  by  order  of  magnitude  compari- 
son. That  comparison,  as  I  see  It.  pegs  us  at 
around  the  early  Model  T  era  both  In  tech- 
nology and  as  to  the  peaceful  atom's  soci- 


ological acceptance  and  consequences.  We 
have  a  long  way  yet  to  go  and  a  vastly  larger 
industry  Is  in  the  making.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment, on  the  other  hand,  logically  should 
diminish — but  as  a  practical  matter  at  a 
slower  rate  than  some  would  like  to  see, 

WHO  THE  PLATERS  ARE 

This  is  apparent  when  one  reviews  the  cast 
Of  characters  on  the  nuclesu"  stage  repreeent- 
tng  industry,  government  and  the  academic 
community : 

Industry:  This  is  the  free  enterprise  ele- 
ment who  wants  to  make  a  buck.  And  that  is 
a  very  good  goal.  It  has  made  America  the 
greatest  economic  force  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  works  Just  ae  well  with  the  atom  as  it 
doec  with  any  other  industry.  The  vast  num- 
bers of  megabucks  involved  In  getting  the 
nuclear  industry  underway  with  the  speed  It 
is  exhibiting  were  Just  not  within  the  sole 
capacity  of  free,  private  enterprise  to  provide. 
It  was  necessary  for  government  enterprise  to 
come  up  with  supplemental  support  which 
directly  and  Indirectly  runs  In  excess  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  I  suspect  this  government 
enterprise  was  insf>lred  less  by  a  clear  view  of 
the  peaceful  posslbllitlee  of  the  atom  than 
it  was  by  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  a  kind  of 
national  guilt  complex  arising  from  Its  Initial 
mUitary  use.  Spearheading  swift  civilian  de- 
velopmente  probably  can  be  classified  in  the 
category  of   an  atonement. 

Continued  large  research  and  development 
costs  to  round  out  the  national  nuclear  power 
capability  in  the  form  of  advance  converters 
and  breeders  makes  continued  substantial 
government  participation  in  these  areas  man- 
datory for  another  15  years  or  more.  Of  course 
factors  like  the  Impact  of  many  civilian  de- 
velopments on  military  weaponry  and  secu- 
rity, safety,  licensing,  and  regulaOon  and 
other  responslblimee  will  keep  government  In 
the  picture  Indefinitely.  However,  not  neces- 
sarily with  money  or  control  comparable  to 
the  present.  Industry  should  be  given  as 
much  opportunity  as  possible  to  permit  eco- 
nomic forces  to  determine  Its  futtire  without 
regard  t«  unreasonable  government  interfer- 
ence. An  example  of  what  1  consider  unrea- 
sonable interference  is  the  recent  AEC  deci- 
sion to  put  gas  centrifuge  technology  under 
wTaps  on  the  theory  this  wUl  delay  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  If  IAEA  Inspection  U 
good  enough  to  fxjlioe  plutonlum.  It  ought  to 
be  good  enough  to  police  U235.  Efforts  to  un- 
invent  the  wheel  only  make  the  AEC  look 
silly. 

Universities:  Universities  as  operators  of 
AEC  faciliUee  have  performed  a  splendid 
service  which  I  hope  will  continue.  They  have 
played  an  even  larger  and  more  vital  role  in 
the  production  of  Ph  D's.  This  will  continue 
both  by  outright  grants  of  variotis  types  and 
by  a  wide  spectrum  of  research  contracts.  In 
contrast,  I  believe  the  so-called  scientific 
community,  as  such,  with  lt«  great  public 
prestige  and  Imperial  command  on  federal 
dollars  is  due  for  a  somewhat  harsh  awaken- 
ing which  I  will  discuss  a  little  later. 

Government :  Government  participation  In 
civilian  atomic  affairs  has  been  unique  and 
extra-ordinary  not  Just  because  of  the  depth 
of  Involvement  legislated  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  or  because  of  vast  public  appro- 
priations, or  the  extent  to  which  Interna- 
tional atomic  activities  have  been  fostered  or 
the  rigid  adherence  by  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Administrations  to  an  unswerv- 
ing Atoms-for-Peace  philosophy.  Rather,  it 
has  been  so  because  of  the  unflagging 
strength  and  zeal  with  which  both  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  and  tiie  Congress,  as 
represented  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  first,  have  pursued  their 
responsibUlties.  AND,  second,  hav«,  shall  w» 
say  euphemistically,  cooperated  with  each 
other,  or  say  realistically,  competed  wltii 
each  other. 

The  net  result  is  that — with  exceptions  of 
course — vacuums  which  might  otherwl«« 
have  arisen  as  to  In  government  participa- 


tion in  civilian  nuclear  enterprise  have  been 
rather  quickly  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of 
these  authorities. 

Now  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  AEC  is  pass, 
ing  through  a  menopause  of  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. That  the  objective  of  the  1946  Atomic 

Energy  Act — the  development  of  weapons 

and  the  purposes  of  the  1954  Act — the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  uses— have  been  achieved 
and  that  the  Commission  should  fade  away 
and  let  the  market  place  take  over.  To  that 
let  me  say  we  have  reached  the  millennium 
neither  in  weaponry  nor  unassisted  civilian 
applications.  AEC  still  has  plenty  of  pep  and 
nuclear  sex  appeal.  Right  now  It  Is  even 
taking  some  antl-monoply  birth  control  pills 
In  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  com- 
petition in  the  Industry.  More  power  to  it. 
One  or  two  companies  dominating  the 
field  Interested  only  In  marketing  bread  and 
butter  types  reactors  can  tend  to  squelch 
innovation  and  progress.  This  situation  has  a 
parallel  In  the  development  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines.  Standard  piston  engine  suppliers 
made  regular  and  progressive  refinements  of 
their  products.  But  the  radically  Innovative 
Jet  engine  emerged  from  other  sources.  Com- 
peUtlon  prevents  monopoly  and  It  fosters 
Innovation.  AECs  enterprise  in  going  ahead 
with  tills  study  will  serve  the  nation  well. 

We  also  hear  allegations  that  the  Joint 
Committee  Is  a  monolithic  structure,  akin 
almost  to  the  BLremlln.  hell-bent  on  self  per- 
petuation and  on  ruling  the  nuclear  affairs 
of  this  country  by  fear  and  Intimidation, 
None  of  tills  do  I  deny.  But,  by  way  of  con- 
fession and  avoidance,  I  make  my  own  alle- 
gation that  the  Committee  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  pushing  many  of  the  acownplish- 
ments  which  have  permitted  both  industry 
and  our  national  defense  to  reach  their  pres- 
ent stage  of  development.  In  the  futtire  as 
In  the  past  the  Committee  will  seek  to  Insure 
United  States  preeminence  acroee  the  entire 
spectrum  of  nuclear  excellence. 

Some  people  have  asked  me  If  all  this  will 
change  drastically  in  the  event  the  1968  elec- 
tions put  a  Republican  In  the  White  House 
to  control  AEC  appointments  and/oc  shift 
the  JCAE  majority  and  Its  chairmanship 
from  Democratic  to  Republican.  Based  on  the 
experience  of  the  1954  election  and  my  own 
notions  I  would  answer  that  changes  there 
would  be.  but  I  doubt  If  they  wotild  be 
cataclysmic.  For  one  thing,  conditions  under- 
lying the  cooperatively  competitive  relation- 
ship between  the  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee are  extraneous  to  political  circum- 
stances. For  another  thing,  both  the  Com- 
mission's operational  programs  and  the  Com- 
mittee's legislative  plans  are  rather  long 
range  In  nature  and  essentially  responsive  to 
envlroninental  conditions  other  than  the 
political  climate. 

Therefore,  whose  political  star  shines 
brightest  over  Washington  after  November 
1968  is  likely  to  influence  the  pace  and  dimen- 
sion of  changes  already  underway  rather  than 
to  alter  precipitously  their  direction  and 
nature. 

FUTURE    ROLE    OP    GOVERNMENT,    INDUSTRY,    AND 
OTHERS 

In  any  event  these  changes  will  affect  the 
relative  roles  of  government  and  Industry  and 
others  in  the  future.  They  must  be  reckoned 
with  by  all  of  us  and  in  the  remaining  time 
I  want  to  touch  lightly  on  a  few  of  them. 
The  scientists 

First  let  us  take  Inventory  on  the  nuclear 
physicists,  chemists  and  any  otfaM  disciplines 
to  which  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
the  adjective  "nuclear"  oould  be  applied. 
Once  the  wraps  were  taken  off  the  Manhattan 
I'roject  and  Loe  Alamos,  Hanford,  Oak  Ridge 
and  otber  names  became  romantic  fantasies, 
the  American  public  engaged  In  a  great  love 
affair  with  science  and  scientists.  The  latter 
were  figuratively  ensconced  In  a  "Temple  of 
the  Uvlng  God«,"  located  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  Federal  Treasury  with  only 
swinging  doors  between.  Time  and  the  hlgb 
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cost  of  accelerators  and  otber  basic  research 
tools  have  altered  circumstances  considerably. 

A  greater  public  appreciation  ba^  de- 
veloped of  the  need  to  encourage  ana  sup- 
port engineers  to  put  to  public  use  the 
knowledge  gained  by  scientists.  Where  pre- 
viously congressmen  and  senators  worried 
mostly  about  the  proper  allocation  of  pub- 
lic support  for  basic  research  between  the 
various  disciplines,  now  they  worry  about 
the  allocation  between  basic  research  and 
practical  developments  for  public  Mse.  It  la 
safe  to  say  that  the  "easy  money"  days  for 
scientists  are  slipping  into  history. 
The  Government  laboratories 

It  is  also  safe  to  predict  that  a  searching 
examination  of  what  already  is  known  as  the 
"government  laboratory  problem"  Is  in  the 
offing.  Within  the  AEC  Iteelf  the  issue  is  how 
many  and  what  kind  ot  laboratories  It 
should  operate.  Without  being  speciflc.  I 
♦■hiTifc  the  answer  wUl  be  "less",  not  "more." 
Also  within  the  AEC  Is  the  broader  Issue  of 
the  logic  or  llloglc  of  its  budgetary  and  man- 
agement responsibility  for  large  and  expen- 
sive bAsic  research  programs  which  are 
loosely  atomic  related  but  might  more  ap- 
propriately come  within  the  province  of 
some  agency  more  fundamentally  oriented 
toward  basic  science  only.  I  have  In  mind 
here  the  high  energy  accelerators  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  revising  and  enlarging 
the  charter  of  something  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  encompass  their 
operation. 

Laboratories  operated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  many  other  government  agen- 
cies are  part  of  this  total  picture  as  well  as 
the  nongovernmental  laboratories  and  unl- 
Teraitles  with  which  extensive  research  con- 
ttucts  are  maintained.  Because  the  "in- 
house"  laboratory  problem  is  government- 
wide  and  because  it  is  pressing,  I  think  the 
AEC  and  the  JCAE  well  might  take  an  initia- 
tive In  solving  It  in  order  both  to  set  a  gov- 
ernment-wide example  and  to  prevent  AEC. 
U  It  fails  to  take  early  action,  from  being 
swept  into  some  generalized  scheme  of  reform 
which  may  not  particularly  fit  its  needs. 
AEC  peripheral  activities 

Swnewhat  akin  to  the  laboratory  problem. 
because  it  does  involve  research  as  well  as 
development,  is  the  issue  of  how  much  AEC 
should  continue  to  promote  peacetime 
civilian  nuclear  applications  in  such  fields  as 
medicine,  biology,  food  preservation  and 
similar  activities.  Those  who  sternly  predict 
that  once  government  gets  Into  any  kind  of 
business  "it  never  gets  out"  must  b«  amazed 
to  see  how  swiftly  and  voluntarily  AEC  re- 
linqxilsbes  Its  isotope  production  activities 
the  moment  private  operators  can  supply 
the  market.  The  activities  from  which  the 
AJ9C  might  recede  I  am  talking  about  at  this 
particular  moment,  however,  fall  Into  a  dlf- 
foent  category  than  Isotopes. 

In  medicine,  biology  and  like  areas  we  do 
not  find  a  large  involvement  of  private  en- 
terprise. The  traditional  responsibility  hsis 
been  one  of  government  at  some  level,  uni- 
versities, research  foundations  and  so  forth. 
So  the  question  really  Is,  should  the  AEC  be 
financing  and  managing  the  efforts  because 
they  are  nuclear  related,  or  should  the  AEC 
be  urging  those  who  traditionally  have  ope- 
rated in  an  area  to  assume  its  nuclesu-  related 
aspects  as  quickly  m  poeslble?  I  favor  the 
second  alternative. 

In  food  processing  and  other  applications 
of  ioclzing  radiation  by  private  industry  the 
question  boils  down  to  the  rate  of  progress 
you  want  to  make  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Perhaps  we  have  tended  to  overesti- 
mate the  economic  and  prestige  rewards 
from  moving  here  at  forced  draft  rather 
than  at  a  pace  determined  and  financed  by 
Industry  Itself. 

By  way  of  contrast,  space  nuclear  power 
has  Just  one  ciutomer,  the  government,  so 
privats  enterprise  In  this  area  is  limited  to 
the  prime  and  subcontractor  role.  The  ques- 


tions government  has  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered respecting  it  are  simply  what  do  we 
want  to  put  in  space  and  when.  Space  aux- 
iliary nuclear  power  is  another  matter.  The 
rapid  penfetratlon  of  industry  Into  the  ocean 
environment  which  makes  similar  power  de- 
mands, brings  government  and  industry  back 
Into  partnership  on  this  one. 

Rate  materials 

Having  Just  taken  you  quickly  from  outer 
space  to  under  the  oceans,  I'd  now  like  tp 
take  you  to  inner  space  for  a  moment — into 
the  uranium  mines  from  which  the  nuclear 
industry  gets  Its  basic  raw  material.  These 
have  been  much  In  the  headlines  recently 
and  the  Joint  Committee  still  is  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  hearings  on  the  uranium  miner 
lung  cancer  problem.  In  the  1950's  the  na- 
tional interest  dictated  discovery  and  pro- 
duction of  vast  quantities  of  uranium  ore. 
The  AEC  dutifully  and  very  successfully  es- 
tablished a  program  of  prizes  and  incentives 
which  accomplished  the  objective.  It  has 
done  a  reasonably  good  Job  since  of  with- 
drawal in  favor  of  private  Industry  as  the 
prime  force  sponsoring  additional  explora- 
tion and  production.  However,  from  the  re- 
cent request  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Opera- 
tions Office  lor  money  to  spend  on  large  scale 
geological  surveys,  ore  benefication  research 
and  tlie  like.  I  gather  that  the  spirit  of  bu- 
reaucratic empire  building  is  not  entirely 
dead  within  the  AEC.  Resurgent  activity  in 
the  mining  and  milling  Industry  leads  me  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  will  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  new  surge  of  yellow-cake  demand 
even  if  Colorado  Springs  does  not  get  all  the 
money  it  asked  for. 

In  its  past  efforts  to  spur  uranium  produc- 
tion the  Commission  logically  and  wisely  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  nationalize  the 
mining  industry  or  regulate  the  mines.  That 
was  recognized  as  an  area  of  state  Jxirlsdic- 
tion  and  responsibility.  On  that  basis  it  was 
left  to  the  states.  Yet  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  Commission  because  they  did  so, 
have  been  subjected  to  the  severe  criticism 
that  they  have  been  neglectful  in  the  matter 
of  radon  daughter  induced  limg  cancer 
amongst  the  uranium  miners.  As  pitiful  as 
these  cases  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
adopted  a  national  philoeophy  of  weaving 
the  emerging  nuclear  industry  Into  our  ex- 
isting political,  economic  and  social  fabric 
as  normally  as  possible  and  therefore,  that 
Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  WLrtz's  hasty  move 
to  put  the  government  into  the  mines  by 
way  of  WalBh-Healey  Act  regulation  Is  not 
wise. 

His  regulation,  according  to  testimony.  Is 
Impractical  and  unenforcible.  Instrumenta- 
tion does  not  exist  by  which  the  required  JS 
working  level"  radon  concentrations  can  be 
monitored.  Already  the  regulation  has  had 
to  be  amended  to  cure  defects  In  the  defini- 
tion of  the  .3  level  and  to  avoid  closing  down 
all  our  mines. 

Standards  and  specifications 
I  believe  the  basic  fault  In  this  instance, 
if  It  can  be  pinpointed  at  all.  is  a  lack  of 
proper  standards  to  guide  the  states  In  estab- 
lishing their  safety  regulations. 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  attempted  to 
create  machinery  to  provide  such  safety 
guides  for  exposure  to  radiation.  It  gave 
Statutory  recognition  to  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion CouncU  to  assure  their  orderly,  com- 
prehensive and  scientlflcally  sound  treat- 
ment. The  Council  was  set  up  to  permit  In- 
puts from  all  the  executive  agencies  having 
talents  and  responsibilities  In  the  field — 
AEC,  HEW,  Labor  and  others. 

The  first  major  radiation  problem  'the 
Joint  Committee  recognized  and  handed 
PRC  in  1961  was  the  development  of  protec- 
tion action  guides  covering  radioactive  fall- 
out. At  the  time,  you  will  recall,  atmospheric 
weapons  teats  were  creating  hot  spots.  In 
this  case  we  got  the  FRC  to  come  through, 
but  It  wasnt'  easy. 


We  had  to  iall  hearings  in  both  1962  and 
1963  to  keep  things  moving.  We  also  wrote  a 
lot  of  letters  and  Anally  got  the  protection 
guides  in  1964. 

As  soon  as  these  were  out  TRC  work  was 
directed  toward  radiation  exposure  of 
uranium  miners.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Its 
staff  worked  hard  to  come  up  with  the  needed 
guides,  but  it  was  obvious  the  progress  was 
too  slow.  Again  the  Joint  Committee  Jumped 
in  to  move  things  along.  As  soon  as  we 
scheduled  hearings,  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  moved  up  to  complete  action  on 
the  guides  beforehand.  This  was  fine.  But 
then  things  blew  apart.  FRC  met  on  May  4th 
and  there  was  a  spUt  decision.  The  object  was 
to  get  together  again  and  make  one.  But. 
somebody  lost  the  script.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  overreacted,  bolted  and  put  out  his 
proposed  regulation.  This  pre-empted  FRC 
action  and,  even  more  seriously,  the  proposed 
order  by  Labor  was  garbled  in  a  number  of 
tectmlcal  aspects. 

In  sinnmary  the  way  we  laid  things  out 
when  we  passed  the  statute  setting  up  the 
FRC  broke  down  and  something  has  to  be 
done  about  it.  What  should  be  done?  Abolish 
the  PRC  and  reorganize  the  executive  to 
handle  these  problems?  Strengthen  the  FRC 
to  take  care  of  this  Job?  Or  what? 

I  don't  have  the  answers — only  the  ques- 
tions. But  I  do  know,  as  you  know,  that  not 
only  safety  in  the  mines,  but  safety  through- 
out the  nuclear  industry  as  well  as  public 
safety  depends  on  getting  them.  And  further, 
that  the  entire  matter  of  standards  and  speci- 
fications in  the  broad  sense  is  critical  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  nuclear  power 
industry.  They  are  needed  by  the  purchasers 
of  reactors.  They  are  needed  by  the  manu- 
facttirers  and  by  their  suppliers.  They  are 
needed  in  order  to  avoid  a  breakdown  of  the 
licensing  and  regulation  process  in  the  face 
of  the  avalanche  of  new  nuclear  power  plant 
orders. 

Milton  Shaw  deserves  great  credit  for  zero- 
ing in  on  tills  particular  problem  and  work- 
ing with  all  concerned  to  come  up  with  some 
of  the  answers. 

Advances,  converters  and  breeders 

Mention  of  Shaw's  name,  of  course,  brings 
up  the  bitter  issue  of  the  best  way  to  go 
about  developing  breeder  reactors — a  pro- 
gram in  which  private  enterprise  and  govern- 
ment enterprise  find  themselves  in  amblgous, 
uneasy,  but  necessary  partnership.  Milt  wants 
to  go  the  compxsnent  development  route. 
Industry  wants  a  comprehensive  approach, 
on  the  theory  its  objective  is  not  building 
comjKjnents,  but  whole  reactors.  When  listen- 
ing to  Shaw  I  find  myself  favoring  hl.s  ap- 
proach and  when  listening  to  Industry  I 
favor  its  approach.  I  like  to  feel  that  thi« 
Is  not  because  I  am  v^hishy-washy  but  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
Job — and  the  resources  both  government  and 
Industry  eventually  will  devote  to  it — will 
permit  both  approaches. 

Nor  do  I  wish,  by  this  emphasis  on  the 
breeders,  to  Imply  any  belief  that  adv.ince 
converters  are  in  danger  of  disappearing 
from  the  mix  of  nuclear  power  systems  this 
nation  and  the  world  eventually  will  end  up 
with.  It  long  has  been  the  custom  of  a  few 
key  members  of  the  Joint  Commliiee  to 
meet  informally  with  both  government  and 
industry  representatives  to  exchange  views 
on  specific  major  problems.  We  have  l:.stened 
Individually  to  lots  of  discussion,  estimate* 
and  speculation  from  burner,  advance  con- 
verter and  breeder  proFKJnents.  We  liave 
heard  lots  about  sodium,  steam,  gas  and 
other  coolants.  I  think  the  time  is  reason- 
ably close  when  we  should  bring  them  all 
together  at  a  formal  hearing  and  get  a  better 
fix  on  when  and  in  what  proportion  thee* 
various  type  of  reactors  can  be  expected  to 
capture  their  markets. 

Controlled  thermonuclear  reactors 

I  believe,  in  evaluating  these  remarks,  w« 
cannot  neglect  the  very  real  possibility  that 
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controlled  thermonuclear  reactors  may  be  In 
the  plcttire,  too.  The  Joint  Comnalttee  ac- 
tively supports  the  program  and  regularly 
endorses  an  ever  increasing  budget.  Progress 
in  understanding  and  suppressing  plasma 
instabilities  is  excellent.  It  would  be  reck- 
less to  expect  a  quick  breakttirough  In  CTR. 
But  it  would  be  even  more  reckless  to  ex- 
pect none  at  all.  When  it  comes  I  am  certain 
industry  will  move  swiftly  to  exploit  it. 
Plowshare 
Since  some  of  you  probably  think  I  am 
pretty  far  out  on  the  fringes  talking  about 
controlled  fusion  and  since  my  time  is  alx^ut 
exhausted,  to  conclude  I  wUl  Just  switch  to 
another  area  many  believe  is  on  the  fringes 
but  I  do  not.  It  Is  Plowshare.  Recently 
EG&G  s  Herb  Grier,  wearing  his  hat  as  Pres- 
dent  of  CER  Geonuclear  Corjjoratlon,  ex- 
plained why  his  company.  Continental  Oil 
and  Reynolds  Electric  we  pouring  substan- 
tial sums  not  only  into  the  Gasbuggy  Project 
to  liberate  natural  gas  locked  in  hard  shale, 
but  to  set  themselves  up  In  the  general  nu- 
clear rock  crushing  business  on  a  ftermanent 
basis. 

Where  else,  asks  Grier  can  you  buy  TNT 
for  30  cents  a  ton?  And,  how  else  can  you 
stuff  kilotons  of  it  underground  tlirough  an 
eight-inch  hole? 

Considering  the  locked  up  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  alone,  Grier  estimates  that  in  five  to 
ten  years  there  will  be  1,000  shots  a  year  and 
a  total  of  30,000  shots  is  needed  in  the  United 
States  alone.  This  is  a  lot  of  business.  I  hope 
the  enterprises  amongst  you  will  not  let  CER 
get  it  all. 

But  that  Is  only  one  area  of  Plowshare 
application.  It's  techniques  should  be  ap- 
plicable to  oil  as  well  as  nattiral  gas  recov- 
ery. As  of  this  week  the  AEC  has  a  team  In 
Pennsylvania  looking  Into  the  use  of  Plow- 
share to  create  vast  underground  storage 
cavities  for  natural  gas  imported  into  that 
state  from  elsewhere. 

Our  old  friend  Norman  Bilberry  of  Ar- 
gonne  Laboratory  went  to  Arizona  to  retire 
but  instead  he  Is  developing  a  scheme  to 
use  Plowshare  to  solve  that  states  critical 
water  shortage.  He  would  use  underground 
nuclear  explosives  to  deveolp  giant  catch 
basins  to  retain  the  State's  rainfall,  98%  of 
which  is  otherwise  lost  to  evaporation. 

Then  there  is  the  intriguing  idea  Plow- 
share heat  sinks.  Where  there  is  a  potential 
thermai  pollution  from  a  new  power  plant, 
before  Its  construction,  a  Plowshare  \inder- 
ground  cavity  could  be  blasted  wtilch  wotild 
"cool  down"  while  the  plant  is  built.  Then 
the  excess  btu's  from  cooling  might  be 
dumped  In  the  cavity  as  an  alternative  to 
thermal  pollution  or  dls6i{>ation  from  towers. 
Some  people  think  the  heat  sink  idea  might 
even  be  practical  for  systems  of  central  heat- 
ing In  winter  and  cooling  In  summer  for  en- 
tire cities.  I  close  with  these  far-out  thoughts 
mostly  to  underscore  my  estimate  that  our 
atomic  industry  today  really  Is  still  In  the 
Model  T  era  and  that  great  opportunities 
and  great  rewards  lie  ahead  for  anyone  with 
enterprise. 


Bwton  B.  Roberts,  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  Bronx,  N.Y^  Speaks  Out  for 

Can  Controli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RB3>RESENTATTVES 
Monday,  Augxist  28,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  past  time 
[^  Congress  to  act  upon  gun  control 
legislation.  Th>  Washington  Post,  in  a 
aniely  editorial    on   August   28,   quotes 


Bronx  Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Burtxm  B.  Roberts,  whose  office  recently 
made  major  arrests  in  connection  with  a 
private  arsenal.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  Mattes  or  Convenience 

The  Chief  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
the  Bronz,  N.Y.,  said  a  few  sensible,  astrin- 
gent words  the  other  day  for  the  benefit  of 
gun  enthusiasts.  "It  is  time,"  said  Burton  B. 
Rol>erts,  "we  stopp>ed  worrying  about  sports- 
men and  started  worrying  about  the  great 
majority  of  the  public."  Mr.  Roberts'  words 
were  spoken  at  a  press  conference  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discovery  by  New  York  police 
of  a  private  arsenal  including  a  submachine 
gun,  rifles,  shotguns  and  250.000  rounds  of 
ammunition;  four  men  were  charged  with 
an  assassination  plot. 

The  Interest  of  the  public  in  this  situa- 
tion is  an  interest  of  life  and  death.  The 
ease  with  which  criminals  and  Irrespoiislbles 
can  obtain  guns  in  the  United  States  entails 
a  dreadful  toll  in  human  suffering.  Some 
18.000  human  beings  were  shot  to  death  in 
tills  county  during  the  past  year.  Many  of 
those  shootings  could  have  been  avoided  by 
sensible  regulations  governing  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  firearms. 

The  Interest  of  sportsmen  is  an  Interest  of 
convenience.  No  one  suggests  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  woods 
in  appropriate  seasons  and  enjoy  them- 
selves In  the  slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts. 
No  one  suggests  that  they  should  not  col- 
lect as  many  firearms  as  they  please.  No  one 
suggests  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
the  pleasures  of  target  shooting.  No  one  sug- 
gests that,  If  they  choose  to  run  the  risks 
involved,  they  should  be  denied  the  satis- 
faction of  keeping  guns  around  their  homes 
for  self -protection. 

Sportsmen  are  simply  asked  to  undergo  a 
moderate  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  welfare.  Under  the  Administration's 
gun  bill,  they  would  be  required  to  make 
their  firearms  purchases  from  a  licensed 
dealer  in  the  state  where  they  live — and  thus 
to  forego  the  convenience  of  ordering  guns 
by  mall.  They  would  be  required  to  identify 
themselves  when  purchasing  a  gun  In  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  the  police  to  determine 
that  they  are  law-abiding  adtUts.  The  hard- 
ship involved  in  this  would  be  as  severe  as 
that  Involved  in  obtaining  a  license  to  keep 
a  dog  or  in  cbtalnlng  a  license  to  hunt  or 
fish. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  American  sports- 
men would  put  their  convenience  ahead  of 
the  public  safety  in  thU  matter.  Perhaps 
those  who  presume  to  speak  for  them  do 
not  genuinely  represent  the  views  of  their 
constltutents.  It  is  time  for  them  to  realize, 
in  any  case,  that  the  American  public  is 
not  going  to  submit  much  longer  to  sense- 
less danger  for  the  mere  sake  of  avoiding  a 
minor  Inconvenience  to  an  intransigent 
minority.  Self-interest  as  well  as  sportsman- 
ship suggests  a  reasonable  accommodation 
to  the  general  welfare. 


Vietnam  Policy  Change  Needed 

'    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
traces  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  air  war 
In  Vietnam.  They  question  the  strategic 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  U.S.  bombing 
raids  near  the  Chinese  border. 


I  believe  the  military  advantage 
gained  by  our  air  raids  near  the  Chinese 
border  is  insignificant  compared  to  the 
threat  of  Chinese  entry  into  the  war. 
Further,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
policy  which  will  shorten  the  war:  Our 
increasing  military  action  yields  only  an 
increasing  threat  to  world  peace. 

Our  continued  expansion  of  military 
activity  in  Vietnam  has  another  perhaps 
equally  serious  consequence.  Our  present 
economic  resources  for  foreign  assist- 
ance are  being  rapidly  consumed  by  this 
war  effort.  These  resources  would  be  put 
to  better  use  in  other  areas  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  program  such  as  self- 
help  projects  in  technical  and  agricul- 
tural development.  Our  goal  in  foreign 
assistance  is  to  provide  the  impetus  for 
self-sustaining  growth  in  the  developmg 
nations.  Our  energies  and  resources 
must  be  skillfully  directed  toward  this 
end. 

This  article  is  further  evidence  of 
growing  public  concern  over  our  actions 
in  Vietnam.  I  suggest  that  we  consider 
the  alternative  they  present,  the  cessa- 
tion of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve this  policy  change  would  develop 
into  an  effective  tool  for  peace. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Wkt  Vietnam  Policy  SHoinj>  Be  Changed 
Last  week's  expansion  of  the  air  war  In 
Vietnam  was  a  step  in  escalation  which  we 
believe  was  more  dangerous  as  a  provocation 
to  China  than  It  was  Justifiable  on  even 
strictly  military  grounds. 

The  attacks  on  targets  10  miles  from  the 
Chinese  border  were  apparently  carried  out 
with  great  precision  by  highly  experienced 
pilots,  and  it  Is  argued  that  such  attacks 
did  not  pose  a  threat  to  China  and  were 
strategically  necessary.  If  the  destruction  of 
those  highway  and  railroad  bridges  was  of 
overriding  importance,  then  perhaps  the  risk 
coiild  be  Justified.  But  experience  shows  that 
bombing  alone  will  not  stop  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  that  the  Hanoi  government  Is  not 
likely  to  be  persuaded  by  such  methods  to 
enter  into  p>eace  negotiations.  And  while  tills 
country  may  assert  that  attaclcs  near  China 
are  not  a  threat  to  that  coimtry.  who  Is  to 
say  what  Peking's  attitude  will  be? 

Air  warfare  in  North  Vietnam  has  also 
brought  the  United  States  a  long  distance 
away  from  its  original  goals.  The  principle  of 
American  assistance  was  described  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  a  letter  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  In  October  1954: 
.  developing  and  maintaining  a  strong, 
viable  state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted 
subversion  or  aggression  through  military 
means."  The  same  intent  was  expressed  In 
other  ways  on  many  occasions  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Jotinson. 

During  the  13  years  that  followed,  Ameri- 
cans came  to  recognize  that  the  conflict  was 
not  "conventional"  by  traditional  military 
standards.  The  public  showed  adaptability 
to  the  "flexible  response"  concept  which 
President  Kennedy  promoted  in  the  military 
establishment  in  the  early  1960s. 

It  Is  true  that  dissent  grew  as  the  war 
ground  on.  particularly  as  the  U.S.  role 
changed  from  advisory  to  principal  combat- 
ant In  1965.  But  even  before  then.  In  Sep- 
tember 1963.  President  Kennedy  expressed 
concern  that  Americans  will  get  Impatient 
and  say.  because  they  don't  like  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  govern- 
ment in  Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw." 
Public  support  of  administration  policy  was 
even  then  tempered  with  frustration  over  the 
lack  of  conclusive  results. 

But  frustration  has  caused  a  turn  of  events 

in  quit  a  different  direction  than  withdrawal. 

The  Tonkin  Gulf  attacks  in  August   1964 

on  US.  destroyers  prompted  the  first  Amerl- 
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r^r\  air  strikes  In  tbe  north — limited  at  tbat 
point  to  rct&U&tion  against  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  and  support  facilities.  Six 
months  later,  in  response  to  Vletcong  attacks 
on  VS.  bases,  the  Secretary  at  Defense  an- 
nounced the  Initiation  of  "Joint  retaliatory 
attacks"  on  barracks  and  staging  areas  In 
North  Vietnam. 

Thus  the  bombing  in  tbe  north  began: 
with  great  restraint  at  first,  but  on  a  scale 
which  this  year  ascended  to  Include  the 
Hanol-Halphong  area  and  now  the  border 
near  China. 

UJS.  Involvement  seems  no  longer  based 
simply  upon  helping  the  Saigon  government 
to  "resist  subversion  and  aggression."  It  has 
grown  from  limited  retaliation  above  the 
north-south  boundary  line  (the  17th  parel- 
lel)  Into  a  campaign  of  Increased  devasta- 
tion In  North  Vietnam. 

We  believe  this  is  a  policy  which  will  not 
shorten  the  war;  which  ezpoees  the  United 
States  to  charges  of  aggression;  and  which 
needlessly  raises  the  threat  of  confrontation 
with  Communist  China. 

But  a  pronounced  change  In  that  policy — 
for  example  a  cessation  of  all  bombing  above 
the  19th  parallel — might  well  provide  a  basis 
t<x  moving  toward  some  kind  of  reasonable 
settlement.  Pleas  for  this  kind  of  approach 
have  come  from  many  directions:  in  vitup- 
erative terms  from  North  Vietnam  and  its 
allieB,  but  also  from  responsible  U.S.  and 
foreign  critics,  and  from  some  South  Viet- 
nemese  political  leaders  as  well. 

There  Is  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to  be 
lost  by  such  a  change  in  policy.  It  should 
be  tried. 


Philadelphia  School  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or  FnrNBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  KTTiBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  the  Record  a  story  which 
appeared  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  August  15,  by  Paul  P.  Levy, 
and  editorials  In  both  that  newspaper 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  which 
followed. 

There  Is  little  a  Congressman  can  add 
except,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  his  own  pride 
In  his  community  and  those  of  Its  leaders 
who  are  steering  it  along  a  progressive 
direction. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Evening 
Bulletin  Aug.  15,  1967] 

Federax.  Stttdt  Pdtos  "Dkamatic  Ritorm"  ts 
SCHOoia  h:^e — ^PHn.ADcu>HiA  Leai>s  Bio 
Crms,  RZPOBT  Sats 

(By  Paul  P.  Levy) 

Washinoton. — The  Philadelphia  school 
system  was  described  today  In  a  federal 
study  of  urban  education  as  being  in  the 
midst  of  "the  most  dramatic  revolution  in 
a  city  school  system  In  the  poet-war  period." 

Lavishing  praise  on  the  school  reform 
movement  of  the  past  several  years  and  the 
leadership  of  former  Mayor  Richardson 
Dllworth  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  study  reports: 

"Today,  the  Philadelphia  school  system  Is 
moving  rapidly  towards  major  improve- 
ments." 

"Tliat  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
so  short  a  time,  is  a  remarkable  feat  for  a 
school  board  whose  heritage  had  been  one  of 
the  most  backward  large-city  school  systems 
In  the  country." 


TWO   TEAB8    or   BXSXAKCH 

The  organizational  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  Philadelphia  system,  the 
•tudy  adds,  "are  more  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  than  have  been  experienced  in  any 
large  school  system  in  the  country." 

The  still  unpublished  310-page  report  was 
prepared  for  the  Federal  Office  of  Education 
by  three  New  York  educators  after  two  years 
of  research  into  the  school  systems  In  Phila- 
delphia  and   five   other   large  cities. 

EnUtled,  •"investigation  of  fiscally  Inde- 
pendent and  dependent  city  school  dls- 
trlcta,"  the  «tudy  also  examinee  the  school 
systems  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
York  and  St.  Ix>uls. 

SHOBT   PEBJOO    Or   RETOBM 

Recognizing  the  short  period  of  reform  in 
the  Philadelphia  school  system,  the  report 
explains:  "Though  the  extent  of  actual 
change  thus  far  has  been  relatively  limited, 
the  nature  of  the  accomplished  change,  how- 
ever, is  highly  significant. 

"By  moving  outside  the  community  for 
new  and  needed  expertise,  by  seeking  out 
and  providing  mechanisms  for  encouraging 
community  Involvement  and  by  pioneering 
In  long-range  planning  and  evaluation,  the 
Philadelphia  board  has  set  the  stage  fw 
changes  yet  to  come." 

Despite  the  praise,  the  study,  completed 
June  30,  recognizes  a  number  of  areas  where 
Improvement  Is  still  seriously  needed. 

DC  FACTO   SEGREGATION 

They  Include: 

De  facto  segregation:  While  recognizing 
Improvements,  and  the  problems  Inherent  in 
big  cities  today,  the  study  notes: 

"Philadelphia  schools  were  hardly  pioneers 
In  pressing  for  Integrated  education.  As  late 
as  1953,  Philadelphia  schools  were  segregated 
.  .  .  following  residential  patterns  in  all 
northern  cities,  the  school  system  remained 
de  facto  segregated  as  it  still  is  today." 

The  teacher's  union:  Pointing  out  that 
Philadelphia  has  had  a  teacher's  union  since 
1965,  and  that  Like  all  teacher's  unions  it 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  salaries 
and  conditions  of  employment,  the  study 
adds: 

"In  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  the 
union  contract  tends  to  contribute  to  a  lack 
of  flexibility  in  educational  policy  .  .  .  thus 
far,  the  role  of  (all  the  teachers')  xmlons  is 
one  of  limiting  flexibility  and  stifling  Imio- 
vatlon  (and)  as  contracts  become  more  ex- 
tensive, this  trend  vrtll  probably  be  Intensi- 
fied." 

srx-TEAJi  Bun-DrrNC  plan 

School  reorganization:  Recognizing  that 
"little  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  cities" 
to  change  the  pattern  of  elementary,  Jimlor 
and  senior  high  schools  to  make  them  more 
comprehensive,  the  study  says  of  Philadel- 
phia: 

"Philadelphia  has  a  six-year  building  pro- 
gram (1967-72)  which  is  geared  toward  a 
7-4-4  pattern  of  grade  organization  .  .  .  the 
four-year  high  school  Is  referred  to  as  'com- 
I>erhenslve.'  but  no  particular  budgeting  of 
progranunlng  lias  been  developed  to  Indi- 
cate how  the  four-year  comprehensive  high 
school  win  differ  from  the  three-year  high 
school,  except  for  the  addition  of  the  ninth 
grade." 

Educational  parks:  Dlsciission  of  educa- 
tional parks,  where  elementary.  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools  are  grrouped  in  a  campus 
arrangement,  are  under  discussion  almost 
everywhere,  but  actually  In  the  planning 
stage  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
study  notes,  adding: 

KO   PARKS   FORESEE  K 

"Philadelphia  is  planning  a  study  for  three 
proposed  parks;  administrators  Interviewed 
conceded  that  there  would  probably  be  no 
parks  built." 

The  study,  by  Marilyn  GltteU,  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York;  T.  Edward  Hollander, 
of  the  Bernard  M.  Baruch  School  of  Buslneos 


and  Public  Administration  of  CCNY,  and 
WUllam  8.  Vincent,  of  the  Institute  of  Ad. 
minlstrative  Research  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Teachers  College,  skips  the  usual  cri- 
teria for  such  analysis  (per  pupil  cost 
pupil-teacher  ratio)  for  an  analysis  of  new 
methods  and  wUllngness  of  the  school  sys- 
tems to  change  in  the  light  of  modern  prob- 
lems. 

"The  forces  that  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  the  public  school  systems  are  the  same  in 
all  large  urban  systems,"  the  study  explained. 

PROCESS   OF  CHANGE 

"What  differentiates  Philadelphia  from 
other  large  cities  is  not  the  need  for  reform, 
but  the  fact  that  reform  seems  to  be  taking 
place. 

"More  important  in  some  respects  than  the 
change  itself  is  the  process  of  change." 

The  three  authors  review  In  detail  the  sorry 
history  of  Philadelphia's  educational  past; 
its  imwllllngnaBs  to  spend  money,  its  conl 
servative  outlook,  its  political  and  financial 
dependence  on  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Over  the  years,  the  report  charges  "little 
was  done  beyond  the  routine  minimum  op- 
eration of  the  school  system. 

"As  a  result  of  Inadequate  spending  and 
insulation  from  the  community,  and  political 
control,  the  Philadelphia  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  1960s  was  among  the  poorest 
urban  systems  in  the  country." 

TAX  POWER   TRANSFER 

The  study  dates  the  "renaissance"  of  the 
Philadelphia  school  system  from  July  31, 
1963,  when  the  State  Legislature,  over  oppo- 
sition from  the  existing  school  board,  the 
teacher's  union.  City  Council  and  the  mayor, 
transferred  school  taxing  power  from  the 
state  to  the  city. 

"The  law  set  In  motion,"  the  three  edu- 
cators say,  "a  series  of  changes  that  altered 
radically  the  distribution  of  power  within 
the  system  and  set  the  potential  for  wide- 
spread school  reform." 

The  civil  rights  movement,  the  study  says, 
played  a  "significant  role"'  in  bringing  about 
the  changes,  "initially  by  pointing  to  the 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  Philadelphia 
schools  and  subsequently  by  Joining  with 
other  groups  to  achieve  school  reform." 

OVEECROWDED    CLASSES 

The  study  adds : 

"Although  parents  of  school  children  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  poor  quality  of 
instruction  or  the  inbred  bureaucracy  that 
administered  I*hlladelphla's  school  system, 
they  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  overcrowded 
Classes  and  deteriorated  buildings  in  which 
their  children  received  their  education. 

"And  if  the  Inadequacies  of  the  school 
plant  escaped  notice  of  white  parents  In  out- 
lying areas  of  the  city,  they  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  civil  rights  leaders  who  saw  in 
the  severely  oTcrcrowded  ghetto  schools  & 
major  effect  of  de  facto  segregation  ' 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Evening 
Bulletin.  Aug.  16,  1967J 
Pr-Mse  vor  the  Schools 

The  praise  given  Philadelphia's  public 
school  system  in  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
report  is,  as  welcome  as  It  is,  chiefly  a  recog- 
nition of  the  determination  of  the  city's 
school  offlcials^and  its  people — to  right  the 
wrongs  of  years  of  neglect. 

The  credit  for  what  the  federal  study  de- 
scribes as  the  renaissance  in  the  public 
schools  can,  to  a  degree  unmatched  In  other 
cities,  be  shared  by  the  people.  It  was  the 
city's  voters  who,  organizing  at  neighbor- 
hood levels,  crusaded  effectively  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  "home  rule"  school  charter,  pres- 
sured for  changes  in  the  taxing  system  and 
who  have  supported  ballot  questions  to  help 
the  School  Board  with  its  admittedly  mas- 
sive financial  burden. 

This  strong  community  support  for  qual- 
ity education  1«  especially  notable  since  t 
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Ugh  proportlMi  of  the  city's  young  people 
attend  other  than  public  school*.  Worthy  dt. 
note,  too,  la  the  fact  that  the  people  hava 
indicated  a  gretaer  willingness  to  bear  th« 
cost  of  providing  a  good  education  than  their 
elected  representaUvee  and  poliUcai  leaders 
have  shown  in  seeking  needed  taxing  meas- 
ures. 

Throughout  the  federal  study,  two  year* 
in  preparation,  was  commendation  for  the 
ofganizatlonal  and  structural  Innovations 
undertaken  in  the  public  schools  here  under 
the  direction  of  Richardson  Dilworth,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  Is  also,  however,  a  realistic  acknowl- 
edgement that  much  needs  to  be  done  and 
that  there  are  faults  and  weaknesses  still 
present  In  the  system.  Thus,  the  praise  can 
be  compared  with  that  given  a  runner  at  the 
start  of  a  race^^-a  race  that  Is  certain  to  be 
a  long,  tiring  and  challenging  one. 

This  acknowledgement  few  effort  should 
provide  Phlladelphians  with  a  realization 
that  their  public  schools  are.  as  tbe  report 
states,  "moving  rapidly  toward  major  im- 
provements." Hopefully,  too,  it  will  give 
school  officials  added  support  in  their  quest 
for  the  local,  state  and  federal  funds  that  are 
necessary  now  and  will  be  necessary  for  years 
to  oome  to  continue  the  "dramatic  revolu- 
tion" now  underway  in  Philadelphia  public 
schools. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  Aug. 
17,  1967) 
Progress  Df  Otjr  Public  Schools 

Philadelphia's  public  school  problems  are 
broad  in  scope  and  difficult  to  solve.  There 
will  be  no  easy,  overnight  solutions.  But 
progress  is  being  made. 

It  Is  encouraging  and  gratifying  that  this 
progress  has  been  recognized  and  applauded 
in  a  report  compiled  by  a  team  of  experts 
for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  After  mak- 
ing a  two-year  comjjaratlve  survey  of  public 
Khool  systems  in  six  of  the  Nation's  largest 
cities,  the  study  group  concluded  ttiat 
changes  for  the  better  In  Philadelphia  are 
"more  widespread  and  far-reachiiig  th&n 
have  been  experienced  in  any  large  school 
system  in  the  country." 

The  praise  is  tempered  with  reminders 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  and  that  re- 
cent Improvements  in  pubUc  education  here 
were  preceded  by  years  of  stagnation  and 
neglect.  Well-deserved  credit  Is  given  to  the 
new  Board  of  Education,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Richardson  Dilwortli.  that  took  of- 
fice less  than  two  years  ago. 

"That  reform  ha«  come  to  the  Philadel- 
phia schools  is  clear,  and  that  It  la  directly 
Identified  with  Mr.  Richardson  Dllworth,  the 
new  board  chairman,  and  his  perception  of 
his  role  as  a  change  agent,  is  clearer  still." 
the  repyort  said. 

There  Is  no  cause  for  complacency.  The 
wrvey  team  waa  critical  aa  weU  as  lauda- 
tory. It  emphasized  that  progress,  though 
commendable,  is  Just  beginning.  Goals  are  in 
sight,  not  attained. 

They  cannot  be  reached  without  adequate 
financial  backing.  The  report  should  provide 
nmely  reading  for  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  and  Oity  Council  aa  the  Board 
of  Education's  revenue  package  move«  to- 
ward adoption  and  implementation. 


Who  Carei  About  the  Coniumer? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

O^    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTKS 

Thursday.  August  24.  1967 

Mr  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
n»»ny  items  of  legislation  coming  before 


the  Congress  which  do  not  affect  each  of 
u»  personally  and  directly. 

But  each  of  tu  la  a  consumer  and  we 
are  vitally  Interested  In  being  protected 
In  making  our  purchases. 

Miss  Betty  Pumess,  special  assistant 
to  the  President  on  consumer  affairs,  haa 
m^e  an  important  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and 
include  It  in  the  Record: 

Who  Cakes  Abottt  ths  Consumer? 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  Loe  Angeles  and  to  meet 
with  so  many  consumers  from  our  Western 
States  and  Guam.  I  looked  forward  to  this 
event  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because: 
I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  forward- 
looking  Democrat  who  doesn't  leave  aU  the 
action  to  my  fellow  Democrats: 

I  si>eak  as  the  consumer's  representative 
m  Government,  which  means  that  I  speak  aa 
your  representative,  because  we  are  all  con- 
sumers : 

And  most  Importantly,  I  am  an  American 
Interested  in  the  future  of  all  Americana 
and  the  beet  possible  way  to  Insure  that 
futtire. 

On  all  counts,  I  am  fortunate  to  be  here, 
because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  get  to  know 
you,  to  let  you  know  what  X  am  doing  in 
Washington,  and  to  ask  for  your  help  in  get- 
ting it  done. 

I  know  I  will  have  your  strong  support. 
Many  of  you  have  been  active  on  the  con- 
sumer front  in  your  own  states,  forming  your 
own  consxuner  organizations. 

Tou  also  have  consumer  and  fraud  pro- 
tection agencies  in  the  offices  of  some  of 
your  Attorneys  General. 

But  what  I  would  really  like  to  see  la 
strong  consumer  representation — a  Consumer 
Counsel— at  the  official  state  level,  the  way 
you  once  had  here  in  California  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Brown. 

Too  bad  that  office  has  now  lost  its  punch. 
But  the  consumers  of  this  country  have 
not  lost  theirs. 

They  are  gaining  In  strength,  and  today 
I  want  to  talk  about  this  consumer  strength, 
which  means  that  I  want  to  talk  about  peo- 
ple— about  the  housewife  and  the  business- 
man, the  farmer  and  the  factory  worker,  the 
teenager  and  the  semor  citizen — about  you 
and  me  and  our  friends  and  famlllea.  Tot 
there  Isn't  a  single  person  who  Isn't  a  con- 
sumer. 

A  child  playing  with  a  toy  Is  a  consumer. 
A  motorist  buying  gas  is  a  consumer.  So  la 
the  housewife  In  a  department  store  and 
the  elderly  man  at  a  drug  counter. 

We  are  consumers  from  the  time  we  turn 
off  our  alarm  clocks  in  the  morning  until  we 
turn  off  the  lights  at  night,  and  then  we  are 
consumers  of  sheets  and  pillows  and  blank- 
ets and  beds. 

And  so.  when  1  say  that  I  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  300 
million  Americana  who  buy.  eat,  wear  or 
use  something  every  day  of  their  lives. 

Never  before  have  they  made  the  Govern- 
ment so  conscious  of  their  existence  aa 
consumers. 

Never  before  has  Congress  passed  so  many 
consumer  bills  in  so  short  a  time— or  haa 
had  so  many  consumer  bills  to  consider. 

Now  what  has  happened  to  bring  all  this 
about? 

Obviously,  a  great  deal  has  happened.  We 
can't  say  that  the  consumer  has  been  dis- 
covered, because  Federal  action  to  protect 
him  is  not  new— it's  been  going  on  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  And  occasionally  his  pres- 
ence has  been  felt. 

During  the  Depression,  some  of  you  may 
recall,  President  Roosevelt  established  a 
Consumer  Advisory  Board  to  help  revive  the 
economy.  There  also  was  consumer  repre- 
sentation in  the  war-time  Office  of  Price 
StabilizaUon. 

So  we  can't  say  that  the  consumer  is  a 
recent  discovery,  but  we  can  say  that  he  haa 
been  rediscovered,  and  that  what  is  new  la 


the  representation  he  now  haa  at  the  top- 
most levels  of  government. 

Before  President  Johnson  appointed  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Consmer  Affairs  and  es- 
tablished the  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests,  with  a  new  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council,  the  consumer,  aa  such,  waa 
still  pretty  much  of  a  Ughtwelght  In  Gov- 
ernment. 

He  had  been  well  represented,  of  course, 
aa  a  businessman,  a  farmer,  s  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, and  so  on  but  aa  a  consumer  he  had 
had  to  take  a  back  seat. 

The  longer  he  sat  there  the  more  dU- 
gruntled  he  became.  And  Ills  wife  who  did 
far  more  buying  than  he  did,  waa  an  even 
more  dissatisfied  customer. 

As  President  Johnson  observed  in  his  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1964: 

"The  American  housewife — the  major 
American  consumer — cannot  help  but  feel 
conftised.  and  too  often  unlieard.  aa  ahe 
seeks  the  best  value  for  the  liard-eamed  dol- 
lar she  spends." 

And  he  pledged  to  come  to  her  aid  and  the 
aid  of  all  consumers  with  new  legislation 
and  new  administrative  actions. 

What  developed  waa  a  mutual  effOTt  on 
the  part  of  Government,  enlightened  bxisi- 
ness  leadership  and  consumer  organizations 
to  assure  that  the  best  practice*  of  the 
American  marketplace  became  the  common 
practice. 

The  effort  gained  momentum.  It  also 
gained  passage  of  much-needed  legislation. 
The  89th  Congress  passed : 

The  Truth-m-Packaglng  Act  which  telle 
the  buyer  exactly  what'a  in  the  package, 
how  much  it  weighs  and  who  made  It; 

The  Child  Protection  Act  which  safeguards 
our  youngsters  against  death  or  injury  from 
dangerous  toys. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Act  to  cut 
down  on  our  heavy  death  toUa; 

An  additional  insurance  protection  for  the 
milliona  of  Americana  who  place  their 
savmgB  on  deposit. 

Actually,  there  waa  not  a  single  piece  of 
domestic  legislation  that  did  not  benefit  the 
consumer. 

Medicare  was  a  "must"  for  oiir  elderly 
consumers. 

The  anti-poverty  program  helpa  the  poor 
and  underprlvUeged  with  bread-and-butter 
problema  and  glvea  them  hope  for  a  better 
life. 

The  overall  Impact  of  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  ajid 
more  recently,  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation,  la  far-reaching  and  obvious. 
And  laws  to  reduce  air  and  watw  pollution 
are  promoting  everybody'a  health  and  wel- 
fare. Just  last  month  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly passed  a  bill  proposed  by  President  John- 
son to  further  reduce  air  pollution.  And  ef- 
forts are  being  made  by  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen to  give  us  cleaner  water,  to  provide 
a  better  environment  for  all  of  ua. 

In  short,  every  domestic  program  Is,  In  a 
very  real  sense,  directed  toward  the  con- 
sumer. We  have  been  very  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing strong  domestic  programs  that  have 
brought  us  imprecedented  beneflta. 

As  a  Nation,  our  standard  of  living  has 
never  been  higher. 

In  less  than  four  years,  we  have  seen  these 
gains: 

Over  6  million  more  Americans  are  at  work. 
And  they  have  better  Jobs  and  better  paying 
Jobs  than  ever  before. 

Wage  and  salary  paj-ments  are  up  33  oer- 
cent.  "^ 

Real  per  capita  Income  after  taxes  haa  in- 
creased 17  percent,  a  gain  larger  than  in  the    ' 
preceding  8  years. 

The  net  financial  wealth  of  American  fam- 
ilies has  risen  $150  billion. 

Four  million  people  have  moved  out  of 
the  poverty  Income  group. 

With  all  these  gains  some  people  might 
say,  whats  the  consumw  got  to  complain 
about?  The  answer  U  that  prosperity  haa 
brought  a  whole  new  set  of  problema    For 
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most  Americans,   they  are  the  problems   of 
abundance,  and  they  are  very  real. 

Sweeping  changes  In  merchandising,  in 
distribution  and  In  selling  have  changed  our 
shopping  patterns  and  our  buying  habits. 
Technological  progress  is  affecting  the  homes 
we  buy.  the  appliances  we  use,  foods  we  eat 
and  the  medicines  we  take.  Drug  counters 
display  "remedies"  for  everything  from 
"nervous  indigestion"  to  "tired  blood."  What 
Is  "tired  blood."  anyway? 

Countless  new  products,  and  new  forms 
of  Old  ones,  vie  for  our  attention  and  our 
dollar.  On  the  market  Is  the  widest  range 
of  quality  goods  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this 
country.  Which  do  we  choose?  Which  is  the 
best  buy  for  our  money? 

Fortunately,  American  business  has  re- 
sponded to  many  of  our  problems  with  its 
visual  flair  and  Ingenuity.  Private  enterprise 
does  Its  job  remarkably  well!  But  In  some 
areas  there  is  room  for  Improvement — for 
protection  against  unsafe  products  and  mis- 
leading Information — the  deceitful  practices 
of  the  few  that  can  undermine  the  honesty 
of  the  many. 

In  some  areas,  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  to  be. 

Many  people — particularly  elderly  cou- 
ples— are  attracted  to  advertisements  offer- 
ing inexpensive  retirement  homesites.  The 
Interstate  mall  order  sales  of  such  land  runs 
Into  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Most 
buyers  get  what  they  pay  for.  but  too  often. 
our  senior  citizens  find  they  have  wasted 
much  of  their  life  savings  on  a  useless  piece 
of  desert  or  swampland. 
This  Is  a  cruel  hoax. 

But  even  worse  Is  the  sale  of  worthless 
medical  devices. 

Some  artificial  eyes  have  resulted  In  serious 
infection.  Useless  heating  and  vibrating  ma- 
chines have  caused  the  111  to  squander  their 
money  and  delay  pursuit  of  effective  treat- 
ment. X-ray  machines,  which  could  have  been 
properly  safeguarded  at  little  cost,  have 
emitted  excessive  doses  of  radiation.  And  de- 
fective nails  and  screws  for  bone  repair  have 
required  repeated  operations  to  correct  the 
damage. 

We  have  today  no  accurate  records  of  medi- 
cal device  fsLilures,  no  legislation  to  insure 
the  effectiveness  of  these  devices  before  they 
are  sold  and  used.  In  some  states,  toilet 
Talve«  must  meet  as  many  as  five  different 
standards  before  they  are  Installed,  but  ar- 
tificial heart  valves  require  no  standards 
whatsoever. 

And  standards  seem  to  be  lacking  In  some 
of  our  clinical  laboratories,  at  our  meat  coun- 
^rs.  In  clothing  and  household  furnishings, 
and  in  some  of  our  electric  appliances  and 
cooking  utensils. 

Most  clinical  laboratories  give  us  accurate 
and  outstanding  services.  But  some  don't. 
Studies  show  that  one  out  of  every  four 
diagnostic  tests  conducted  by  clinical  labora- 
tories may  be  wrong.  This  means  that  we 
could  be  treated  for  a  disease  we  don't  have 
©r.  worse  yet,  not  treated  for  a  disease  we 
do  have. 

Must  we  wait  for  another  disaster — such 
as  the  patent  medicine  scandal  of  the  thirties 
or  a  thalidomide  tragedy  before  we  pass  effec- 
tive laws? 

Consider  the  meat  we  buy:  Each  of  us 
eats  on  the  average  of  186  pounds  a  year. 
We  assimie  that  all  of  it  has  been  Inspected, 
but  has  it  really?  Nearly  15  percent  of  the 
fresh  meat  supply  and  almost  25  percent  of 
processed  meat  products — millions  of  tons  of 
meat — are  not  subjected  to  the  high  stand- 
ards of  our  Federal  Inspection  program  be- 
cause the  meat  does  not  enter  Into  Inter- 
state commerce.  While  some  of  this  meat  is 
Inspected  under  State  and  local  programs, 
most  of  It  receives  no  Inspection  at  all.  Is  the 
average  housewife  aware  of  this  when  she 
buys  some  "ground  round"  or  a  roast  for  her 
famUy?  I  doubt  It. 


And  I  doubt  that  we  always  know  what 
we  are  buying  when  we  buy  clothes,  or  b&by 
blankets,  or  drapes  or  upholstery  fabrics. 
With  all  the  apparent  regulations,  we  still 
may  wind  up  with  a  fire-trap.  Unhappily 
many  people  do.  Every  three  hours  one  per- 
son dies  because  a  dress,  shirt  or  robe  went 
up  In  flames. 

In  addition,  powermowers.  washing  ma- 
chines, power  tools  and  cooking  utensils 
cause  over  400,000  accidents  a  year.  Do  we 
know  where  the  hazards  lie?  Do  we  know 
what  precautions  to  take? 

The  list  of  things  that  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  to  be  also  Includes  fraudulent 
activity  In  pension  welfare  plans,  certain 
Inequities  in  mutual  funds,  and  of  course, 
consumer  credit. 

Nearly  everybody  buys  on  credit 


search  and  Safety  Program  in  an  effort  to 
cut  the  high  death  toll  and  property  losses 
from  fires. 

It  unanimously  passed  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and 
give  us  added  protection  against  unreason 
able  risks. 

It  also  passed  unanimously— bv  a  tow 
of  92  to  0 — the  President's  Truth-ln-Und- 
ing  proposal.  This  was  a  great  victory  for 
the  conriWmer.  Final  passage  of  the  bill  Vil' 
provide  him  with  the  actual  dollars  and  cents 
cost  of  Installment  buying.  It  will  enable 
him  to  shop  more  wisely  for  credit.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  House  will  take  similar 
action  soon. 

But  we  can  get  that  action  only  if  the 
people  of  this  country  let  their  Congress- 
n»en  know  they  want  It.  The  Job  can't  be 


Outstanding  consumer  credit  today  totals     done  In  Washington   alone.   It  will   reouire 
$95   billion,  of   which  »75   billion  is   install-      total  effort.  And  every  one  here  today  who 

goes  home  and  writes  to  his  Congres.smen  ia 
favor  of  Truth-m-Lendlng  and  gets  his  fam- 
Uy and  friends  to  write  will  help  to  briM 
this  legislation  closer  to  passage. 

I  am  very  aware  that  many  of  yon  have 
studied  legislation  and  have  taken  acUon 
through  Operation  Support  Programs  in  CaU- 
fomla,  Colorado,  Washington  and  other  west- 
em  states. 

Already,  the  work  of  all  your  women'i 
groups,  speakers,  conferences  and  state-wide 
committees  has  had  its  effect..  So  do  not 
stop  now.  Every  voter  should  make  his  voice 
heard. 

After  all.  the  legislative  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  comprise  the  most 
ambitious  and  most  comprehensive  consum- 
er's program  a  President  has  ever  presents 
to  Congress.  For  this  reason,  our  efforts  to 
help  him  get  It  passed  should  also  be  vast 
and  comprehensive. 

And  the  first  thing  we  must  do  is  see  to 
It  that  the  American  people  know  about  the 
program  and  what's  In  It.  We  must  start  i 
vigorous  grass-roots  campaign  to  let  every- 
body know  that  the  legislation  the  President 
wants — and  which  you  and  I  and  so  many 
other  Americans  want — Is  legislation  that 
will  Insure  the  economic  well-being  and 
safety  of  all  of  us. 

And  we  must  make  It  very  clear  that  all 
this  Interest  In  the  consumer  Is  not  in  the 
Interest  of  any  special  group.  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  families  as  well  as  Individuals,  o( 
farm  people  as  well  as  city  people,  of  factorr 
workers  as  well  as  professional  people. 

It  Is  In  everybody's  Interest,  and  so  it  is  In 
the  American  Interest. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  no: 
take  pride  In  what  has  been  done  thus  far 
I  have  today  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
great  achievements  of  President  Johnson's 
Administration,  and  these  achievements  have 
gained  for  us  millions  of  satisfied  customers 
But  we  probably  all  prefer  the  dreams  o; 
the  future  to  the  history  of  the  past.  And 
that  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are  here  to  make 
some  of  those  dreams  come  true  in  1968 

A  big  step  forward  would  be  if  you  began 
right  now  to  let  the  people  know  which  Party 
really  has  their  Interests  at  heart  Whicii 
Party  really  cares  about  the  consumer 

Would  It  be  the  Republican  Party  wh:ch. 
In  its  1964  Platform  pledged  "an  end  to 
power-grabbing*  regulatory  actions  .  .  .  and 
the  ceaseless  pressing  by  the  White  House. 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  dominate  con- 
sumer decisions  In  the  market-place."  mean- 
ing, of  courBe,  let  the  consumer  beware?  Or 
would  it  be  the  Democratic  Party  which,  in 
both  Its  1960  and  1964  Platforms,  pledged 
effective  Government  representation  and 
protection  for  consumers?  And  Is  helping 
them  got  itf 

'Which  Party  has  the  most  satisfied 
customers? 


ment  plan  credit. 

Credit  has  become  a  way  of  life  in  this 
countn,-,  and  many  of  us  would  be  hard- 
pressed  without  it.  Ask  any  young  couple  just 
getting  started  in  a  new  home.  Ask  any 
family  struck  by  serious  Illness  or  other  fi- 
nancial setbacks.  Ask  yourselves.  Would  you 
have  been  able  to  afford  that  new  car  or  that 
new  heating  unit  for  your  house  if  you 
hadn't  been  able  to  spread  your  payments 
over  a  period  of  time? 

Credit  is  a  convenience,  and  we  all  have 
learned  to  use  it.  Unfortunately  some  of  us 
are  not  using  it  as  wisely  as  we  should.  Here 
are  two  prize  examples: 

A  ma.n  bought  a  record  player  for  $123.88. 
He  -was  given  a  coupon  book  which  called 
for  24  monthly  payments  of  $17.50.  The  rate 
turned  out  to  be  229  percent  a  year — or  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  the  record  player. 

A  housewife  bought  a  $300.00  sofa  from  a 
door-to-door  salesman.  She  was  told  pay- 
ments would  be  $12  every  two  weeks  for  two 
years.  The  salesman  didn't  mention  the  fi- 
nance charge  of  $324  and  the  annual  rate  of 
107  percent. 

Not  surprising  that  the  interest  costs  on 
consumer  credit  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
$13  billion  last  year! 

But  we  don't  have  to  be  mathematicians  to 
people  are  unaware  of  their  share  in  it.  They 
don't  knew  how  much  they  are  actually  pay- 
ing for  that  television  set,  or  that  electric 
mixer  or  the  family  car  they  bought  on  credit. 
And  the  reason  they  don't  know  Is  because 
charges  offifen  are  stated  In  confusing  or  mis- 
leading terms.  They  would  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced mathmeiiclans  to  figure  It  out. 

But  we  don't  have  to  be  mathmeticians  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  about  It.  Our  cotirse  of 
action  should  be  very  clear. 

From  a  consumer's  standpoint,  we  must 
build  a  world  in  which  things  actually  are 
what  they  seem  to  be  or  what  they  are 
claimed  to  be. 

We  can  go  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing this  If  Congress  will  pass  the  legislative 
proposals  submitted  by  President  Johnson 
In  his  Consumer  Message  this  year. 

We  need  Congressional  action  to  give  us 
what  the  President  has  proposed : 

Greater  safeguards  against  fraudulent  land 
deals  and  dangerous  and  unreliable  medical 
devices. 

Stronger  programs  for  meat  Inspection 
within  each  state; 

Establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Product  Safety; 

Prevention  of  gas  pipeline  failure*  and  the 
kind  of  electric  power  blackouts  we  h&d  in 
New  York  and  New  England  In  1966,  and 
again  In  Philadelphia  this  year; 

Additional  safeguards  for  mutual  fund  in- 
vestors. 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  aetwl  tftTor- 
ably  on  three  other  Admlnlstratlofi  pro- 
posals. 

It  voted  to  establish  a  National  Plre  B*- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crisis  In 
our  cities  demand  the  attenticsi  and  de- 
roted  efforts  of  all  our  citizens.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Great  Neck  North 
Democratic  Committee,  Great  Neck.  N.Y.. 
In  my  congressional  district,  has  taken 
an  active  Interest  in  our  urban  problems. 

As  I  have  said  previously  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
reexamine  our  imperatives  and  work  to- 
ward alleviation  of  the  oppressive  condi- 
tions in  our  urban  ghettos.  Progress  In 
this  struggle  for  decency  requires  reason 
and  rejects  violence.  These  Important 
points  are  articulated  in  a  recent  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Great  Neck  North 
Democratic  Cwnmittee.  Because  of  the 
quality  and  importance  of  this  resolution, 
I  wish  to  Include  it  in  the  Recobo  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

Whereas,  riots,  killing,  arson  and  looting 
have  erupted  In  recent  days  In  the  cities 
seroes  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  sizable  segment  of  our 
cltlzeru-y  still  subjected  to  grave  Inequalities 
and  gross  indignities;  and 

Whereas,  the  democratic  principles  of  this 
Nation  must  demonstrate  that  Justice  and 
equality  go  hand  In  hand  with  law  and  order 
and  that  all  men  are  to  be  equal  before  the 
law  and  the  society  which  creates  the  law. 

Now,  therefore,  the  Great  Neck  North 
Democratic  Committee  does: 

1.  Resolve,  that  written  protests  be  sent 
to  Congress  for  lt«  Irresponsible  acts  In  re- 
jecting needed  socio-economic  legislation 
aimed  at  aiding  our  lmp)overlshed  ghetto 
areas,  as  exemplified  by  the  defeat  of  the  Rat 
BUI,  while  at  the  same  time  voting  to  ap- 
propriate tens  erf  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
itruct  an  unneeded  fish  aquarltun,  peanut 
laboratory  and  other  such  Insipid  projects 
In  a  time  when  human  needs  are  so  wanting. 

2.  Resolve,  that  this  membership  organize 
a  standing  committee  to  detail  steps  to  rally 
public  support  for  the  Immediate  Implemen- 
tation of  such  worthy  programs  as  slum 
clearance,  urban  renewal,  and  job  guaran- 
tees to  have  the  highest  priority,  and  to  be 
financed  not  only  by  public  funds  and  public 
agencies,  appropriated  and  established  for 
that  single  purpose,  but  also  by  creating  tax 
and  other  Incentives  for  those  members  of 
private  Industry  who  will  commit  theU  money 
»nd  resources  to  such  ends. 

3.  Resolve  that  violence,  murder,  mayhem 
and  anarchy,  no  matter  what  the  ostensible 
cause,  be  unequlvocably  repudiated  and  re- 
jected as  repugnant  to  this  Nation's  Ideals, 
principals  and  desires:  and  that,  the  respon- 
tible  Negro  leadership  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  A.  Philip  Randolph.  Roy  Wilkins  and 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.  be  praised  for  their 
•fflrmance  that  ".  .  there  is  no  Injiistice 
which  Justifies  .  .  .  destruction.  .  .  ." 

4.  Further  resolve,  that  the  A.M.E.  Zion 
Church's  resolution,  with  Its  more  than  one 
million  members,  condemning  the  concept  of 
Black  Power  be  endorsed 

5.  Further  resolve,  that  the  reckless, 
hysterical  and  anarchlal  words,  acts  and  mis- 
leadership  of  the  Black  Power  advocates  H. 
Hap  Brown.  Stokely  Carmlchael.  Adam  Clay- 
ton Powell,  and  Floyd  B  McKlsseck,  all  of 
whom  encouraged  the  recent  race  riots  which 
'•fleeted  a  complete  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  this  Nation's  people,  be  strongly  con- 
demned. 


Dr.  Harry  L  Araold  Retires  After  46  Years 
of  Me£cal  Practice  m  Hawan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   KAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
August  14.  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  carried  the  news  that  one 
of  the  foimding  partners  of  Honolulu's 
famed  Straub  Clinic.  Dr.  Harry  L.  Ar- 
nold, would  retire  at  the  age  of  80  fol- 
lowing 46  years  of  active  practice  in 
Hawaii. 

In  an  engaging  Interview  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nold on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.  Star- 
Bulletin  Reporter  Toml  Knaefler  elicited 
from  this  distinguished  physician  his  ob- 
servations on  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Her  aitlcle  reflects  the  many  talents  of 
this  longtime  leader  in  the  island  medi- 
cal profession,  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  read  of  his  contributions  to 
his  profession  and  to  his  adopted  State 
with  tremendous  interest  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Dr.  Arnold  was  bom  in  Owosso,  Mich., 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School.  He  had  in- 
tended to  make  his  career  that  of  an 
Army  doctor,  however,  after  serving  in 
Hawaii  in  1919,  he  decided  to  resign  his 
commission  and  join  the  Straub  Clinic 
In  Honolulu.  Dr.  Arnold  recalled  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  clinic,  there  were 
five  doctors  seeing  100  patients  a  day. 
whereas  today  there  are  50  clinic  doctors 
with  well  over  1,000  patients  seen  daily. 

Since  the  early  1920's,  Dr.  Arnold  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Honolulu 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Territor- 
ial— now  Hawaii — Medical  Association, 
chief  of  medicine  and  chief  of  staff  at 
Queen's  Hospital,  and  he  is  now  serving 
as  the  president  of  Leahl  Hospital's 
board  of  trustees  for  the  20th  consecu- 
tive year.  This  energetic  octogenarian 
has  also  rendered  service  on  numerous 
committees  In  the  Island  State.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold has  authored  several  articles  and 
textbook  chapters,  principally  in  the  field 
of  thoracic  surgery,  and  his  book  on 
Hawaii  plantlife  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
printed soon. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  Efr.  Arnold  will 
continue  his  association  at  Straub  Clinic 
as  a  consultant  in  internal  medicine.  He 
commented,  however,  that  much  of  his 
new-found  leisure  will  be  spent  In  the 
enjoyable  pursuits  of  orchid  culture, 
woodwork,  and  reading. 

I  know  that  all  those  who  know  and 
admire  Dr.  Arnold  vnu  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing aloha  and  best  wishes  to  him 
and  to  his  wife,  Meda,  during  these 
meaningful  retirement  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  the  arti- 
cle. "Dr.  Arnold  Retires  at  80,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  14,  1967.  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin : 
At  Straub  Clinic  46  Years:  Dr.  Arnold  Re- 
tires AT   80 

(By  Toml  Knaefler) 
Dr.  Harry  L.  Arnold,  one  of  the  founding 
partners  of  the  Straub  Clinic,  retired  from  40 


years  of  active  practice  today,  a  day  after 
his  80th  birthday. 

He  wUl,  however,  continue  his  association 
with  the  clinic  as  a  ooosultant  in  Internal 
medicine. 

"And  that's  a  laugh,"  he  said  In  an  Inter- 
view on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.  "That 
bunch  at  kids  (young  Straub  doctois)  won't 
need  to  consult  me  for  anything.  Those  kids 
make  me  feel  Uke  the  hen  that  sat  on  duck 
eggs  and  then  watched  with  amazement  aa 
the  ducklings  walked  Into  the  water." 

Dr.  Arnold  was  born  In  Owoeso,  Michigan 
and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Medical  School.  He  was  "literally 
tn  hc»^e  and  buggy  practice"  In  the  tiny  ham- 
let of  Henderson  for  five  years  before  re- 
ceiving a  commission  In  the  Army. 

He  said,  "  I  had  every  Intention  of  making 
the  Army  my  career"  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned m  Hawaii  in  1919,  but  he  resigned  two 
years  later  to  join  the  clinic  because  "here 
was  the  chance  to  practice  medicine  the  way 
I  Wanted  to— no  obstetrics  and  no  kids,  just 
Internal  medicine." 

Back  in  those  days,  he  recalled,  the  clinic 
had  five  doctcws  and  it  was  "a  big  day  when 
we  had  100  patients.  Now,  there  are  50  clinic 
doctors  and  they  see  well  over  1.000  tvatlents 
dally." 

The  tall,  lean  physician  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  the  Island  medical  profession.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Honolulu  County 
Medical  Society  In  1928.  head  of  the  Terrl- 
tortal  (now  HawaU)  Medical  Association  a 
decade  later,  chief  of  medicine  at  Queen's 
Hospital  In  1939  and  chief  of  staff  In  1954, 
both  of  which  he  retained  until  1957. 

He  was  elected  to  Leahl  Hospital's  Board  of 
Trustees  In  1931  and  Is  now  serving  as  Its 
president  for  the  20th  consecutive  year. 

He  was  also  an  active  member  of  numer- 
ous committees,  and  as  if  all  that  weren't 
enough,   he   authored   several    articles. 

His  principal  writings  are  three  chapters 
In  a  textbook  on  thoracic  surgery  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  Straub.  founder  of  the  clinic,  and 
his  authoritative  "Poisonous  Plants  of  Ha- 
waii." written  In  1942  and  scheduled  to  be 
reprinted  soon  by  Charles  E.  TutUe  Com- 
pany. 

■Punny  thing  about  that  book,"  Dr.  Arnold 
related,  "we  sold  more  of  It  In  Florida  than 
here  because  just  about  all  the  plants  mem- 
tloned  also  grow  there." 

Plants,  particularly  orchids,  woodwork  and 
reading  are  what  wiU  occupy  his  retirement 
years,  which  he  welcomes,  rather  than 
dreads. 

He  said,  "I've  been  trying  to  retire  for 
years,  but  one  thing  or  another  has  come 
up.  I've  been  retiring  by  degrees  and  now 
I  plan  to  do  what  comes  naturally.  I  won't 
do  anything  that  I  don't  want  to." 

He  has  flowered  three  noteworthy  varieties 
of  orchids.  His  woodwork  has  Included  prize- 
winning  dishes,  bowls  and  other  objects  and 
in  recent  years,  he  has  been  specializing  In 
bracelets  of  laminated  tropical  woods.  AU 
this  he  does  at  2039  Lanlhull  Drive,  which 
has   been   his  home  for  40   years. 

During  the  interview,  he  pulled  out  a 
string  of  the  bracelets  and  offered  his  guests 
to  "pick  your  choice.  Take  them  for  you  and 
your  children.  That's  what  I  make  them 
for — to  give  away." 

He  said  of  his  80th  birthday.  "It's  a  queer 
thing.  I  don't  feel  like  an  old  man — except 
I  get  short  of  breath  and  I  can't  lift  things 
like  I  used  to. 

"I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  I  ought 
to  trade  in  my  13 -year-old  car,  and  then  I 
thought:  'Why.  .  ,  .  I'll  prol)ably  never  need 
a  new  car  now."  " 

He  looked  around  his  book-Uned  study 
and  noted:  "If  I  came  to  Honolulu  for  the 
first  time  now,  I  wouldn't  want  to  stay  be- 
cause of  all  the  concrete.  It  burns  me  up  to 
hear  them  say  that  the  concrete  is  progress. 
A  city  Is  a  place  to  live  and  If  something  you 
do  doesn't  make  It  a  better  place  to  Uve, 
then,  that's  not  progress." 
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The  solution,  he  believes,  Is  to  "do  away 
with  the  visitors  bureau.  Stop  urging  people 
to  come  here.  There's  got  to  be  a  limit.  But. 
that's  silly,  no  one  will  listen.  Pollution  of 
the  water  and  air  comes  from  people  and 
It's  not  going  to  help  to  keep  building  high- 
ways." 

He  feels  "all  that  concrete  today  makes 
this  a  less  desirable  place  to  live  for  me." 

He  loooks  back  at  his  56  years  of  practice 
and  notes  "the  most  satisfying  ptarte  were 
being  able  to  practice  medicine  the  way  It 
ought  to  be  at  the  clinic  and  the  many  won- 
derful patlente.  I  still  run  Into  an  occasional 
guy  on  the  street  who  thanks  me  for  treat- 
ing him  for  typhoid  or  one  of  those  diseases 
we  don't  have  today." 

Dr.  Arnold  Is  the  son,  brother  and  father 
of  physicians.  His  son,  Harry  L.  Arnold  Jr.,  Is 
also  a  physician  and  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Hawaii  Medical  Journal. 

His  other  child  is  Mrs.  Robert  S.  (Sally) 
Lowrey  of  Honolulu.  "I'm  proud  Indeed  of 
both  of  them — each  In  their  own  way,"  he 
said. 

Dr.  Arnold,  who  stUi  puffs  away  on  cig- 
arettes, was  asked  whether  his  son  didn't  get 
after  hUn  to  quit  smoking.  He  said  "he 
knows  better.  Mind  you,  I'm  sure  smoking 
does  have  something  to  do  with  the  cause 
of  lung  cancer,  but  If  it  hasn't  gotten  me 
after  80  years  of  smoking." 

Asking  whether  he  wished  to  Impart  some 
advice  to  youngsters  today,  he  said:  "I  dont 
think  I'm  sufiBclently  endowed  with  wisdom 
to  tell  them  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  be, 
except,  get  your  hair  cut." 

He  sees  the  essence  of  medicine  as  "caring 
for  the  sick,  regardless.  And  no  one  should 
have  to  have  a  doctor  he  doesn't  like.  It's 
not  fair  to  him  or  to  the  doctor." 

He  said  "I  have  one  more  ordeal  before  I 
can  retire  for  good.  I  have  to  go  down  (to 
the  clinic)  and  say  goodbye  to  all  of  them 
today." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICAnON  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Tttle  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents. 
Alio  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Tms  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  nxrs- 
TKATIONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  Thtit  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 


bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre-enta- 
tives,  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7'/i -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6Vi -point 
type:  aiid  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Offlce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Rextord  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
Will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publl.sh  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  Tha.t 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  cgrrectlons  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  \>e  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speecb  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 


remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequent'T 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  o' 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Conches' 
bional  Record. 

10(b),  Makeup  of  the  Xppendij:.— The  Ad- 
pendlx  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  flr.n  an  e.v 
tension  from  tlie  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  m 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be. changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmltationE,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 

by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recobos 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instanw 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recoui 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  ol 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  witli- 
out  individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Ooncression.u. 
Record  which  U  In  contravention  of  thlj 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  offlce  for  the  Congressional  Recobd. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thL> 
offlce. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TENKESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   Tennessee.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  think  too  little  is  known  about 

what  President  Johnson  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  done  and  are  doing 

for  the  good  of  our  country. 
At  Los  Angeles  last  week.  Postmaster 

General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  really  set 

the  record  straight. 

I  Include  the  Postmaster  General's 
speech  In  the  Record  so  that  others  may 
know  who  is  working  for  progress  in 
this  country : 

Democratic  Partt  Working  Toward 
Progress 
We  meet  here  this  week-end  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  1968  campaign.  At  this 
conference,  in  my  view,  we  are  tooling  up  for 
full  production.  Prom  here  forward,  we  must 
go  on  the  offensive,  we  must  spell  out  the 
Issues,  we  must  place  our  record  before  our 
fellow  Americans  and  urge  them  to  compare 
It  with  the  empty  record  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

As  an  old  campaigner,  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  you  at  the  start  of  the  1968  campaign. 
Oertalnly,  I  know  the  President  considers 
this  meeting  of  great  importance  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  the  people  of  the  West- 
em  States,  and  to  the  nation. 

As  I  left  Washington,  the  President  asked 
me,  as  his  personal  representative,  to  give  you 
this  message:  "The  smoke  of  domestic  and 
foreign  violence  Is  thick  and  blinding,"  he 
said.  "Men  of  little  vision  panic,  men  of  little 
knowledge  of  the  crises  of  the  past  feel  lost, 
men  of  little  courage  feel  threatened.  When 
P»nlc,  almlessness.  and  fea-  are  In  control,  a 
naUon  is  in  danger  of  acting  in  ways  foreign 
to  its  spirit  and  Its  history."  And  the  Presi- 
dent added,  "I  call  upon  every  Democratic 
leader  to  show  our  people  the  difference  be- 
tween easy  but  negative  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's problems  and  the  meaningful  actions 
and  programs  of  our  party.  I  call  upon  every 
Democrat  for  the  kind  of  leadership  and  sup- 
port that  made  It  possible  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  meet,  and  to  overcome,  the  crises 
tliat  darkened  their  days." 

So,  my  friends.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
Democrats  from  13  states  here  tonight  but 
that  is  not  why  I  travelled  3,000  miles. 

It  U  a  pleasure  to  bring  you  the  President's 
gratings,  but  that  Is  not  why  I  travelled 
S.OOO  miles. 

I  flew  across  the  continent  for  one  reason 
^^  one  reason  only. 

I  want  to  present  you  with  an  Indictment. 

I  would  rather  not  do  this.  I  would  rather 
nave  talked  in  polite  and  accepted  terms.  I 
would  rather  have  kept  my  gloves  on. 

I  resisted.  But  the  time  Is  too  critical,  the 
aays  too  dangerous,  the  forces  of  political 
propaganda  too  powerful  to  permit  anything 
Wt  candid  talk.  J         s 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Individuals. 

"  concerns  rather  a  Party  and  policy. 


Appendix 

That  Party  Is  the  Republican  Party.  That 
policy  consists  of  a  muddy  mixture  of  Ir- 
responsibility and  a  do-nothing  program. 

Why  do  ffeel  compelled  to  issue  this  In- 
dictment? For  the  simple  reason  that  during 
the  last  seven  years  we  have  seen  Ln  stark 
contrast  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  empty  record  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
expressed  In  the  greatest  surge  of  progressive 
legislation  in  any  seven  year  period  In  our 
history. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Johnson, 
the  89th  Congress  alone  produced  more  legis- 
lation designed  to  meet  the  overriding,  too 
long  neglected,  issues  of  the  day  than  any 
Congress  in  our  history. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  landmarks 
of  these  amazing  seven  great  years: 

Medicare  .  .  .  Nuclear  Test  Ban  .  .  .  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  .  .  .  High- 
er Education  .  .  .  Peace  Corps  .  .  .  Alliance 
for  Progress  .  .  .  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Department  of- Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  .  .  .  Minimum  Wage  .  .  .  Vot- 
ing Rights  .  .  .  Social  Security  increases 
.  .  .  Veterans  benefits  .  .  .  Truth  In  Pack- 
aging .  .  .  Model  Cities  ,  .  .  Rent  Supple- 
ments .  .  .  Imaginative  measures  that  In- 
creased our  national  Income  by  over  J260  bil- 
lion, a  fifty  per  cent  Increase  in  seven  years, 
the  greatest  record  of  economic  advance  In 
our  history. 

In  all.  during  the  89th  Congress  alone,  no 
less  than  200  major  measures  were  enacted. 
During  the  last  seven  years,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  New  Frontier  program  and  85%  of  the 
Democratic  Platform  of  1964  have  been  trans- 
lated from  hope  and  aspiration,  into  law  and 
into  solid  accomplishments. 

The  record  of  the  seven  great  Democratic 
years  Is  clear. 

And.  the  seven  long  years  of  Republican 
obstruction  Is  equally  clear. 

My  friends,  I've  lived  with  the  passage  of 
these  laws.  As  the  personal  emissary  of  two 
Presidents  with  the  Congress.  I  was  In  the 
middle  of  the  battle.  I  saw  the  kind  of  op- 
position the  Republicans  generated.  I  walked 
through  their  mine  fields.  I  climbed  over  or 
ran  around  their  roadblocks.  I  saw  our  out- 
standing Democratic  leaders  of  the  Congress 
guide  legislation  designed  for  all  the  people 
through  the  gauntlet  of  Republican  obstruc- 
tionists who  were  more  interested  In  special 
Interests  than  the  national  Interest. 
Our  Democratic  effort  was  to  build. 
Tlie  oppposition's  record,  their  consistent 
record,  was  to  delay,  to  denounce,  to  destroy. 
Millions  of  older  Americans  saw  their  mea- 
ger savings  wiped  out  during  the  long  years 
that  Republicans  preferred  catering  to  na- 
tional lobbyists  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
real  human  need  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged. 

While  90'?i  of  Democrats  In  the  Congress 
were  supporting  increased  fluids  for  educa- 
tion, build  programs  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, to  find  ways  to  combat  man's  anciexit 
enemies  of  sickness,  poverty,  and  Ignorance, 
90%  of  the  Republicans  In  the  Congress  were 
voting  against  these  measures. 

The  Republican  Party  In  power  Is  Im- 
potent: the  Republican  Party  out  of  power  Is 
the  party  of  knee-jerk  opposition. 

The  irresponsibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  Is  not  confined  to  frustrating  zn«e£ure« 
needed  at  home.  They  strive  to  conftKe  the 
people  about  our  response  to  aggression 
abroad. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  a  new  Republican 


policy  toward  Vietnam.  One  day  a  Republican 
spokesman  seeks  to  bomb  everything  that 
moves  In  North  Vietnam;  the  next  day 
another  spokesman  says  we  are  bombing  too 
much. 

It  Is  our  task  to  remind  the  American  peo- 
pie,  again  and  again,  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
President's  policy  In  Vietnam.  For  in  Viet- 
nam, and  throughout  the  world,  the  Demo- 
cratic policy  Is  one  of  seeking  peace  with 
honor,  of  assuring  that  we  solve  conflicts  not 
hide  behind  a  temporary,  patchwork  truce. 
We  win  never  back  down  on  our  commitment 
to  prove  that  aggression  does  not  pay.  a  com- 
mitment that  has  had  much  to  do  with  hold- 
ing the  line  In  Laos,  and  In  the  Communist 
disaster  In  strategic  Indonesia. 

President  Johnson,  my  friends.  Is  a  man 
of  peace  Uke  Lincoln,  he  finds  war  a  cause 
for  deep  sorrow.  For  those  who  eameetly  hope 
to  see  the  war  end  quickly,  he  has  asked  me  to 
repeat  to  you  hat  any  indication  of  a  willing- 
ness to  talk  about  peace,  move  toward  peace, 
lower  the  scale  of  violence,  as  a  signal  of  a 
desire  to  negotiate,  will  find  an  equal  re- 
sponse on  otir  side.  The  President  a^ees  jrlth 
all,  whether  they  be  "dissenting  Democrats" 
or  consenting  Republicans,  that  meaning- 
ful peace  negotiations  should  b^ln  In  Viet- 
nam. But,  losing  peace  can  be  one  sided, 
while  making  peace  requires  both  sides  to 
come  together.  We  are  willing.  We  want  peace. 
The  sooner  the  better.  So  far  our  adversary 
does  not  want  peace.  That  may  be  a  cruel 
fact  of  life,  but  It  Is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Turning  to  domestic  matters,  the  Repub- 
lican Eyewash  Committee  tried  recently  to 
play  partisan  politics  with  the  nation's  urban 
and  racial  crisis. 

The  Republicans  clearly  seek  to  make 
crime  pay — In  political  terms. 

But  when  it  comes  to  action,  when  It 
comes  to  supporting  the  President's  Initia- 
tive m  the  Safe  Streets  and  Ortme  Control 
Bill,  the  Republican  Party  shows  Its  true 
colors:  It  takes  action  that  would  make  this 
vitally  needed  legislation  largely  In- 
operative. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  there 
Is  no  American  right  to  loot,  to  bum,  to 
kill.  He  has  made  It  plain  that  peaceful 
Civil  Rights  to  commit  crimes  will  not  be 
tolerated.  Adding  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act  and  the  National  Crime  Com- 
mission passed  by  the  89th  Congress,  the 
President  many  months  ago  proposed  the 
most  extensive  anti-crime  legislation  In  our 
history. 

And  he  has  taken  action  to  provide  Na- 
tional Guard  units  throughout  the  country 
with  training  specfically  designed  to  control 
note,  and  such  training  has  already 
commenced. 

Thus,  the  first  priority  Is  a  quick  end  to 
violence. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  Republican  and 
Democratic  policies  diverge  sharply.  It  Is 
truly  a  source  of  wonder  how  many  Re- 
publicans think  passing  laws  against  riots 
will  make  them  go  away.  They  want  to  cure 
this  dangerous  domestic  crisis  by  treating 
the  symptoms  and  avoiding  the  causes. 

Actually,  when  I  say  avoiding  the  causes, 
I  am  understating  the  case.  For  the  record 
shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
Republican  p)oUcy  has  been  to  frustrate,  to 
oppose,  to  hinder  every  major  effort  my  this 
Administration  to  remove  the  social  com- 
bustibles on  which  riot  and  dlssaffectlon 
breed. 

There  can  be  no  more  severe  Indictment 
of  the  Republican  Party. 
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Last  January  we  heard  a  Republican  "State 
of  tlie  Union  Address"  that  vised  the  theme 
"Solutions  for  the  Seventies."  But  have  they. 
In  fact,  given  us  any  solutions? 

Republican  policy  may  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce solutions  for  the  1870's  or  the  1770's, 
but  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  offer  for 
the  problems  of  our  day. 

Republican  bankruptcy,  Republican  cal- 
lousness. Republican  Indifference  to  the 
needs  of  human  beings,  Republican  lack  of 
concern  were  never  more  in  evidence  than 
In  action  against  the  President's  plan  to  help 
cities  and  local  communities  exterminate 
the  rata  that  make  so  many  lives  a  living 
hell.  My  friends,  once  again  90%  of  House 
Republicans  lined  up  to  deny  that  proposal. 
Not  only  did  these  men  vote  down  the  pro- 
posal— they  found  it  very  funny.  Certainly, 
government  effort  to  wipe  out  rats  is  funny 
to  those  who  live  in  sanitized  surroundings. 
But  for  the  man  in  the  sIuhls,  who  sees  no 
way  out,  It  la  yet  another  spark  that  feeds 
the  fire  of  bla  frustration. 

A  child  bitten  by  a  rat  la  tragic.  The  re- 
fusal to  take  action  against  this  vile  scourge 
iB  cruel  and  incredible. 

In  contrast  to  Republican  Irresponsibility, 
opposition,  blindness,  and  Indifference,  the 
Democratic  program  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  segments  and  sections 
ot  our  country.  The  Democratic  program 
recognizes  that  we  have  an  unflnished  agenda 
both  In  dtles  and  suburbs,  for  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer,  the  student  and 
the  Mnior  citizen. 

No  group,  no  race,  no  area  has  a  monopoly 
on  Democratic  concern — because  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Democratic  programs  are 
designed  for  all  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
seven  yean  of  Democratic  leadership  has 
meant  to  an  American  workers  who  lives  In 
the  BUburbe;  the  man  who  pays  his  taxes, 
supports  bis  church  and  community  activi- 
ties, hop«s  to  send  his  children  to  college. 
seeks  to  take  c&re  of  bis  aging  parents,  tries 
to  save  some  money,  and  strives  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  the  plight 
o<  minorities  and  the  needs  of  the  majority, 
because  we  are  the  party  that  truly  repre- 
sents all  of  America. 

Our  efforts  have  been  aimed  at  every  area 
of  our  life  where  there  are  problems  that 
must  be  solved — problems  In  the  ghettos, 
problems  In  our  urban  complexes,  problems 
affecting  those  who  live  in  suburbs, 
problems  affecting  those  who  live  on  farms. 
No  group  has  been  neglected  by  our  pro- 
grams. 

But,  In  my  view,  we  have  failed  In  one 
area,  we  have  neglected  one  task — we  have 
failed  to  remind  everyone  equally  of  the 
enormous  gains  all  have  shared  as  a  result  of 
seven  years  of  Democratic  administrations. 
Sometimes  this  failure  Is  the  result  of 
using  old  ways  of  looking  at  those  we  rep- 
resent. For  example,  we  are  making  a  serious 
error  If  we  look  at  union  members  as  If  they 
were  living  bock  In  the  1930's.  Today  the 
Party  that  forgets  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  union  families  eire  In  the  $7,500  to  $15,000 
range  does  so  at  Its  peril. 

We  have  not  sufficiently  reminded  the 
majority  of  Americans  of  bow  they  have 
gained  in  ways  vital  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

First.  Prosperity.  The  suburban  American, 
and  all  Americans,  have  a  common  stake 
in  continued  prosperity.  When  the  Republi- 
can Administration  weis  coming  to  an  end, 
the  nation  was  burdened  by  Its  third  Re- 
publican recession.  Our  growth  rate  was 
the  lowest  In  the  free  world — a  mere  2.5  per 
cent.  Since  then  we  have  entered  the  great- 
est boom  in  history.  A  four-person  family  of 
a  salaried  professional  or  managerial  worker 
gained  $1,100  added  purchasing  power  In 
1966  alone.  With  this  Increase  that  family 
could : 

Reshingle  the  roof  and  buy  a  color  tele- 
vision set  and  an  automatic  washer,  or 


Keep  a  son  or  daughter  at  a  Sttite  college 
or  university  for  a  year,  cwr 

Buy  a  recent  year  popular-priced  sedan  as 
a  second  car. 

Second.  Medical  Care.  The  American  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  Is  usually  a  highly  re- 
sponsible citizen.  He  pays  his  own  way.  Too 
often  in  the  past  the  cost  of  his  parents' 
medical  expenses  wiped  him  out,  or  strapped 
him  for  years.  Over  Republican  opposition, 
the  Democratic  Party  succeeded  In  getting 
legislation  aimed  at  cleaning  the  tarnish  of 
crushing  medical  bills  from  what  should  be 
the  golden  years. 

Third.  Bducation.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans want  their  children  to  reach  full  po- 
tential through  higher  education.  Because  of 
Democratic  programs  and  in  spite  of  over- 
whelming Republican  opposition,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  through  the.  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  scholarships  and  loans 
and  work  opportunities  and  facilities,  will  be 
available  for  one  million  young  Americans 
every  year  who  otherwise  could  not  go  to 
college. 

Fourth.  Crime  in  our  Streets.  In  addition 
to  programs  designed  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  crime,  the  President  proposed  the  most 
extensive  entl-crlme  legislation  In  our  his- 
tory. All  citizens  concerned  with  living  In  a 
safe,  secure  neighborhood  should  be  told 
again  and  again  of  the  President's  Initiative 
In  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill 
and  of  the  overwhelming  Republican 
opposition. 

Read  what  the  Washington  Post  said  about 
the  President's  Anti-Crime  program  and  the 
Republican  effort  to  sabotage  it:  "If  the  Re- 
publicans are  out  to  make  crime  and  vio- 
lence a  campaign  issue  In  1968,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  do  much  better  than  they  did 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Fed- 
eral anti-crime  bill.  In  one  day  of  action 
on  the  floor,  the  ReputUlcans  teamed  with 
States'  rights  Democrats  to  mangle  that  bill 
almost  beyond  belief.  Instead  of  strengthen- 
ing It.  as  Republican  leaders  are  claiming, 
the  House  changed  the  bill  In  such  a  way 
that  it  can  no  longer  t>e  considered  an  effec- 
tive instrument  to  help  local  police  to  fight 
crime  in  the  streets." 

And  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Republican 
gutting  of  this  legislation  is  only  tempo- 
rary— we  don't  intend  to  let  them  get  away 
with  It! 

We  have  brought  about  so  many  other 
programs  that  will  help  every  American 
family — measures  to  control  air  and  water 
pollution,  to  add  sufficient  parks  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  near  urban  centers  to  take 
care  of  20  million  more  people,  to  protect 
consumers,  and  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
that  make  commuting  a  nightmare  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

My  friends,  these  are  some  of  the  Issues 
that  directly  affect  the  worker  In  the  city 
who  lives  nearby,  the  American  whose  num- 
bers increase  each  year,  and  who  is  apt  to 
leave  old  party  loyalties  behind  when  he 
moves  to  the  suburbs. 

Well,  we  don't  want  to  rely  on  old  party 
loyalties.  Furthermore,  we  don't  need  tol 
The  Democratic  Party  is  the  Party  that  suc- 
ceeded In  overcoming  Republican  opposition 
and  brought  into  being  these  historic  pro- 
grams of  direct  benefit  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 

If  we  don't  get  the  message  across.  If  we 
don't  let  these  people  know  how  much  Dem- 
ocratic programs  have  hel|}ed  them,  then 
we  will  not  have  their  votes — and  we  will 
deserve  to  lose  them. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  face  us 
as  Party  leaders. 

Get  the  word  out  to  your  communities. 
Talk  about  issues  that  concern  your  friends 
and  associates. 

We  have  a  great  record. 

We  liave  a  great  program. 

But  leadership,  accomplishment,  and 
a6pir.itlon  are  not  enough. 


We  must  also  Inform,  and  explain  And 
more  important,  we  must  organize,  aiid  we 
must  organize  ourselves  to  attiick,  when 
necessary. 

I  am  too  familiar  with  political  organiza- 
tion to  claim  that  It  can  account  for  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  overall  re- 
sult. Our  leadership  and  the  candidates 
themselves  must  carry  the  major  share  of  the 
campaign  burden.  But  let  us  not  forget  for 
one  moment  that  a  small  percentage  c.\n  be 
the  decisive  fkercentage  when  the  votes  are 
counted.  When  elections  are  close,  as  they 
have  been,  and  as  they  caji  be  again,  orga- 
nization can  make  the  difference  between 
victory  or  near  miss. 

We  liave  many  difficult  months  ahead  of 
us.  The  only  prediction  tliat  I  can  make  witii 
certainty  is  that  the  Republican  Party  wiu 
continue  to  criticize,  will  cojitlnue  to  op- 
pose. 

But  though  I  do  not  believe  that  the  .\mer- 
ic^n  people  will  turn  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion over  to  the  party  vrtth  the  emirty  record, 
we  cannot  merely  sit  back  and  rely  on  our 
record  to  win.  elections  for  Demxicrats.  Many 
fine  Democrats  with  good  records  were  de- 
feated last  November.  So  past  Democratic 
accomplishment  and  proven  Republican  in- 
competence are  not  enough. 

For  the  Republicans  have  a  secret  weapon. 
That  weapon  Is  nothing  less  than  Demo- 
cratic disunity  and  Internal  strife.  In  all 
candor,  we  simply  cannot  afford,  and  the 
country  cannot  afford,  the  luxury  of  internal 
strife.  Is  there  any  Democrat  In  Callfomls 
or  In  the  other  12  States  in  this  Western 
Conference  who  Ib  Individually  more  Im- 
portant than  the  Democratic  Party  or  it* 
programs?  Is  there  any  Democrat  among  us 
who  has  the  right  to  pursue  a  course  based 
only  on  his  Individual  ambitions  and  to  th« 
detriment  of  the  party?  This  has  occurred 
at  times  In  the  past  and  It  Is  occurring  now 
In  some  States. 

Our  leaders  are  dedicated.  They  can  and 
will  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  tn  i>artf 
unity.  But  I  am  seriously  concerned  about 
those  who  are  so  selfishly  motivated  ttiat 
they  would  destroy  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, that  they  would  see  our  unfinished 
agenda  go  down  the  drain. 

I  can  tell  you  that  Lyndon  Johnson, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Robert  Kennedy  and  our 
other  national  leaders  will  stand  together  in 
1968.  But  what  about  our  leadership  on  the 
local  level? 

What  I  am  asking  of  you  Is  no  less  than 
the  kind  of  cooperation  that  existed  between 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson. 

Tou  know  that  in  the  best  American 
tradition  the  two  men  fought  valiantly 
for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination. 
When  the  decision  was  made  right  here 
in  Los  Angeles,  neither  man  permitted  the 
past  to  cloud  his  Judgment.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy wanted  the  most  able  man  he  could 
find  for  his  Vice  President.  That's  why  h« 
picked  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  He  knew  tlie 
problems  we  faced  were  too  vast,  the  course 
of  human  life  too  uncertain  to  have  anyone 
but  the  very  best  in  the  Vice  Preridenfj 
chair. 

My  friends,  the  sense  of  mutual  respon- 
sibility, the  ability  to  forget  past  differences, 
paid  dividends  for  our  country  in  those 
terrible  days  of  November,  1963.  The  result 
was  coHtinulty  of  leadership,  and  conti- 
nuity In  the  constructuve  work  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

That  continuity  began  with  cooperation 
right  here  In  1960.  Let  us  restore  and 
strengthen  that  spirit — that  spirit  of  Los 
Angeles — and  we  will  again  assure  conti- 
nuity in  the  great  unfinished  tasks  that  fwe 
our  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  you^the  Democratic 
leaders  in  every  state — must  lead  the  way  to 
victory  In  1968. 

My  friends,  the  decision  Is  In  your  bandi. 


August  30,  1967 
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We  Want  Job$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  first  need  In  every  urban 
area  Is  greater  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

In  Chicago,  we  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic and  CulturaJ  Development  of  Chi- 
cago working  In  this  area.  This 
committee,  established  by  Mayor  Daley 
and  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
David  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  began  its  work  in  1963  and 
has,  in  the  last  2  years,  helped  to  bring 
about  the  creation  of  14,000  new  jobs  in 
the  Inner  city. 

In  order  to  inform  Senators  of  the  fine 
work  the  committee  has  done  for  the  dty 
of  Chicago  and  its  residents,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD  a  statement,  issued  recently  by  the 
committee,  which  describes  their  eCforts 
in  some  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Wk  Want  Jobs 

Prom  CamtM-idge.  tlaryland,  to  Cairo,  nil- 
nois,  city  officials  have  been  forced  to  take  a 
long,  hard  took  at  their  splrallng  unem- 
ployment statistics.  For  some  dtles  procras- 
tination resulted  In  anarcfay.  But  In  Chi- 
cago, painstalting  groxmdwork  begun  In  1963 
by  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  Economic  and 
Cultural  Development  paid  off  this  summer. 

Figures  released  today  by  Paul  Zlmmerer. 
Executive  Director  of  tiie  Committee,  show 
that  the  work  o*  the  Ootnmittee's  staff  has 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  14,000  manufac- 
turing jobs  In  the  timer  city  between  1964 
snd  1966.  (The  work  of  the  Committee  was 
initiated  by  a  •125,000  grant  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Oommerce  In  1963.) 

"The  economy  of  the  Inner  city  has  been 
definitely  turned  around,"  said  Zlmmerer. 
"Oonfldence  in  the  area  has  been  establiaiied 
»nd  the  »240,000  grant  Just  received  from 
tlis  Department  of  Commerce's  Economic 
Development  Administration  will  hojjefully 
increase  that  oonfldence.  For  the  first  time 
in  years,  we  are  adding  Jobs  and  fllUng  them 
from  the  ranks  of  the  formerly  imemployed." 

The  report,  covering  the  area  approximate- 
ly between  Lake  Street  and  79th  Street,  and 
Lake  Michigan  and  Cicero  Avenue,  showed 
that  manufacturing  employment  moved  from 
' J°*  of  171.522  Jobs  in  1964  to  187,176  in 
1966 — a  gain  of  8.4  percent. 

"Between  1961  through  1964,  the  inner  cltv 
loet  over  26,000  Jobs  because  Industry,  seek- 
ing expansion,  was  moving  westward  to  the 
•uburbs,"  explained  Zlmmerer.  "But,  in  the 
iMt  two  years,  we've  regained  55  percent  of 
tnat  loss  by  making  it  possible  and  profitable 
lor  industry  to  remain  within  the  city.  As  far 
MI  know,  Chicago's  inner  core  area  Is  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  making  such 
aoramatic  economic  comeback." 
tvP**  report  also  noted  that  over  1 1  000  of 
tM^new  Jobs  were  added  In  1966  making  the 
»n*8  comeback  even  more  Impressive. 

'It's  clear  to  us  now  that  this  Is  not  Just 
*  r^Porary  change,"  said  Zlmmerer,  who 
•Med  that  the  Committees  task  in  getting 
*^»^nles  to  stay  or  relocate  within  the  city 
»••  Become  easier  because  "they're  becoming 


increasingly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  ex- 
pansion In  the  inner  city." 

The  Increase  in  employment,  according  to 
the  report  has  been  felt  throughout  the  Inner 
core  area,  but  more  Impressive  strides  have 
been  made  in  Lawndale,  Garfleld  Park,  and 
the  Near  West  Side.  Lawndale  and  Garfleld 
Park  Increased  manufacturing  employment 
by  13  0  percent  over  1964  and  the  Near  West 
Side  increased  by  10.2  percent. 

"Chicago's  Improvement  programs  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  off,"  concludes  Zlmmerer. 
"The  inner  city  has  become  more  desirable 
to  industry  and  industry,  tn  turn.  Is  provid- 
ing employment  for  local  residents," 


Making  the  Point  Well 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Pullerton,  CaUf.,  News 
Tribune  on  July  25. 

I  believe  that  It  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  very  root  of  our  urban  problem,  the 
needs  of  Negro  farmhands  from  the 
South  who  have  migrated  to  the  North 
for  housing,  educational  facilities,  and 
job  training,  which  are  not  now  being 
met. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  News  Tribune 
for  its  wisdom  and  foresight  in  recogniz- 
ing this  growing  problem  of  our  cities 
and  calling  It  to  the  attention  of  its  read- 
ers. If  more  people  realized  the  extent  of 
the  problem,  then  we  might  be  able  to  do 
something  about  It,  I  believe  the  News 
Tribune  to  have  made  a  large  contribu- 
tion in  this  direction.  The  editorial 
follows: 

"Tokens"  Won't  F^l  the  Bn-i, 
Each  time  you  punch  a  button  on  a  self- 
service  elevator,  think  of  Newark,  or  Cleve- 
land, or  Buffalo,  or  any  other  American  dty 
afflicted  with  race  riots. 

The  pushbutton  elevator  Is  a  symbol  of 
this  age  of  mechanization  which  Is  one  root 
of  the  trouble. 

More  pertinent  to  this  discussion  Is  the 
mechanical  cotton-picker  which  has  dis- 
placed hand  labor  all  over  the  South.  These 
workers  were  Negro,  which  tends  to  confuse 
the  issue  with  civil  rights. 

These  Negro  farmhands,  finding  themselves 
unwanted  In  an  area  which  had  been  their 
homeland  for  two  centuries,  formed  a  cara- 
van to  the  promised  land  in  northern  indus- 
trial cities.  More  than  two  million  of  them 
have  come  North  in  a  two-year  period. 

This  is  a  historic  migraUon,  resembling 
that  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
when  famine  and  political  discontent 
brought  poverty-stricken  millions  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  These  eventually 
were  absorbed  Into  the  polyglot  American 
family,  but  they  had  one  great  advantage 
over  the  20th  century's  Negro  migrants.  The 
countrj-  still  was  young  and  in  need  of  strong 
backs  to  build  the  railroads,  mine  the  coal 
and  lift  the  heavy  burdens  In  developing 
Industry. 

Now  a  virtual  revolution  in  mechaniza- 
tion has  left  muscle  In  short  demand  and 
muscle  is  about  aU  these  displaced  farm- 
hands have  to  offer. 

The  labor  market  has  been  distorted  fur- 


ther by  a  political  obsession  that  real  wages 
can  l>e  raised  by  passing  a  law.  Elevator  op- 
eration, to  choose  only  one  item  among  hun- 
dreds. Is  a  chore  which  can  be  performed 
by  the  aged,  the  young,  the  physically  handi- 
capped. But  as  minimum  wages  are  forced 
up  there  comes  a  time  when  It  is  cheaper 
to  mechanize  than  to  pay  operators.  Thou- 
sands of  Jobs  thus  have  been  eliminated. 

Similarly  multitudes  of  odd  Jobs  for  teen- 
agers have  been  eliminated.  Formerly  these 
youngsters  at  least  might  have  earned  spend- 
ing money  and  made  connections  leading  to 
better  Jotis;  but  their  labors  often  are  not 
considered  worth  the  required  minimum 
wages  and  they  are  left  to  congregate  In 
Idleness. 

The  basic  fault  lies  In  the  fallvu-e  of  official- 
dom to  recognize  and  prepare  for  the  huge 
problems  of  this  migration,  in  housing,  edu- 
cational facilities.  Job  training.  This  sUll 
Isn't  being  recognized.  Despite  the  statements 
of  civil  rights  leaders,  Negro  and  white,  this 
Is  not  a  situation  which  t>aslcally  Involves 
civU  rights.  A  few  swimming  pools  and  i>arks, 
a  few  token  Negroes  appointed  to  high  office 
won't  fill  the  bill.  It  Is  a  situation  which 
eventually  must  be  recognized  on  a  national 
scale. 

The  affair  in  Newairk  properly  was  termed 
oi>en  rebellion  which  must,  of  course  be  put 
down  with  whatever  force  is  necessary.  But 
then  a  similar  effort  must  be  made  to  house, 
educate  and  train  these  refugees. 

We  have,  it  seems  to  us.  a  great  deal  of 
nerve  presuming  to  protect  freedom  every- 
where In  the  world  when  we  can't  maintain 
order  in  our  own  beck  yard. 


Death  of  Herman  Keto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    ICTNNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspaper  column  "Woodland  Echoes," 
by  Herman  Keto,  has  long  been  a  feature 
In  the  Minnesota  press.  In  his  writings, 
Mr.  Keto  reflected  his  knowledge  of  na- 
ture and  his  love  of  the  beauty  and 
rhythm  of  nature.  Mr.  Keto,  a  friend  of 
mine  for  20  years,  died  recently,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  the  text 
of  his  last  column,  a  rich  description  of 
the  coming  of  the  fall  season  in  northern 
Minnesota,  which  appeared  in  the  Mesabl 
Dally,  Virginia,  Minn.  It  was  also  a  kind 
of  preparation  of  the  spirit  for  the  death 
he  seemed  to  anticipate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WooDLAKD  Echoes 

6UMMEB    IS    ON    TUB    WANE:     ADTUMN,    BEST    OF 
SEASONS 

The  summer  Is  waning,  for  one  can  sense  It 
all  around — the  deeper  blue  of  the  skies,  a 
bit  of  nip  in  the  air  and  all  of  Nature's  plants 
having  passed  the  climax  of  oolors  and  the 
flowers  fading  as  they  close  to  buUd  their 
seed.  Prom  now  on  In  untu  the  last  of  the 
leaves  flutter  to  the  ground,  and  maybe  even 
for  seme  weeks  following,  comes  the  most 
beautiful  time  of  the  year  in  these  parts.  As 
the  poet  sang:  "Each  age  Is  a  time  that  la 
passing,  or  one  that  Is  oemlng  to  birth."  The 
glamor  of  summer  wUl  die,  but  a  more  glor- 
ious autumn  la  bemg  conceived. 
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Most  natives  in  these  parts  seem  to  rate  a 
Northern  tflnnesota  autumn  as  the  flneet 
of  our  four  seasons.  Estdx,  at  ooiurse,  has  its 
peculiar  charms,  but  autumn  gives  one  tha 
most  satLsfjrlng  feeling. 

The  seasons.  It  seems  logical,  begin  with 
spring,  with  Its  aura  of  awalcenlng.  Then  fol- 
lows the  summer  when  nature  bursts  In  full 
life  bloom,  when  all  the  wild  children,  plants 
and  animals,  grow  and  flower  toward  ma- 
turity. 

Now  comes  the  fall.  The  climax  of  nature 
has  come,  with  Its  flame  of  yellow  orange  and 
red  bursting  throughout  the  land.  Gone  are 
the  softer  colors  of  summer's  flora,  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  blaze  of  autumn. 

The  season  reaches  its  clUnax  of  color  and 
fades.  The  plants  and  grasses  wither  and 
leaves  of  the  foliates  fall  as  the  autumn  pre- 
pares for  the  white  shroud  of  winter,  the 
graveyard  of  the  cycling  of  seasons. 

In  other  ways,  too,  the  autvunn  here  has 
Its  charms,  besides  Its  excitement  of  brilliant 
colors.  Oone  are  the  bugs  and  insects  which 
harass  us  In  the  warmth  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Gone  are  the  searing  rays  of  the  sun  at 
apex.  Days  are  not  too  warm,  and  nights  not 
too  chill. 

Gone,  too,  are  the  poimding  thtmder  and 
wind  storms  which  rake  the  lands  and  waters 
during  the  hottest  days  and  weeks  of  the 
summer.  The  winds  have  gentled  and  there 
are  less  extremes  of  weather.  Mostly  it  is  nice. 

Old  Man  Moon  at  this  time  has  recu:hed 
bis  "harvest"  place  In  the  skies,  low  down 
oc  the  horizons  and  bigger  than  ever  at 
his  rising  and  sinking  full. 

Now  are  the  harvests  to  be  taken  up  by 
both  man  and  beast.  .  .  .  The  txjuntles  of 
summer's  growth  are  gathered.  This,  too, 
provides  one  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  shor- 
ing up  some  security  and  expressing  a 
thanks-glvlng.  Anyone  who  has  planted  seeds 
In  the  spring,  cared  for  the  growth  that 
sprang  from  them,  watched  the  precise  magic 
of  developing  fruit  and  harvested  the  crop 
and  stashed  It  away  for  the  winter's  use, 
can  truly  appreciate  the  wonders  of  autvimn. 

The  pelts  o*  fur-bearing  animals  reach 
their  prime  of  development  In  the  fall  as 
well.  The  brown  cottontail  rabbit  will  soon 
turn  white.  His  mortal  enemy,  the  weasel  or 
ermine,  also  will  turn  from  brown  to  white, 
better  to  stalk  bis  prey. 

This  la  the  season,  too,  which  Is  best  for 
fishing,  for  now  is  when  the  big  folks  of 
the  streams  and  lakes  will  be  enticed  to  lure. 

From  now  through  September  and  some 
years  in  October  if  the  chill  is  del&yed,  is 
the  best  time  tor  a  canoe  trip.  In  years  past 
in  our  single  days  when  school  and  other 
civic  aJIairs  were  not  confining,  we  hied  out 
on  fall  canoe  trips  up  north.  They  proved 
most  enchanting  and  Inspiring.  Game  and 
flsb  were  in  the  prime.  The  north  lakes  were 
places  of  Tlrgln  solitude.  There  were  no  in- 
truders about,  llie  weather  was  more  de- 
pendable. The  sunsets,  although  shorter, 
blazed  more  deeply  red.  The  snap  in  the  air 
quickened  the  senses.  The  ripe  smells  of 
autumn  were  everywhere. 

Septembers  sometimes  can  be  surprisingly 
warm.  I  remember  one  of  them  years  ago, 
perhaps  20  or  more,  when  Ham,  his  brother 
Bucko  and  I  spent  some  days  on  Lac  Ia 
Croix,  camping  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lady 
Boot  Bay,  where  a  stretch  of  sand  and  tall 
timber  provided  an  ideal  tenting  site  with 
a  beautiful  view. 

The  nights  we  spent  there,  following  prowl- 
Ings  each  day  all  over  the  huge  lake  prob- 
ing tor  lake  trout,  northern  pike  and  wall- 
eyes, were  so  warm  we  slept  outside  without 
blankets.  Each  day  was  bright  and  warm 
and  soft  breezes  from  the  south  laved  the 
lake  each  night.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
idyllic  camping  weather  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. Some  day,  or  year,  it  could  happen 
again.  ^ 

Ajiother  beautifxil  fall  time  was  shortly 
after  World  War  n.  when  Ham,  Henry  Koskl 
and  I  spent  some  time  on  Kekakablc  Lake. 


It  was  October  then,  and  a  brisk,  cold  west 
wind  kicked  up  the  waters  days  and  through 
the  nights.  Mornings  there  was  Ice  along 
protected  shorelines.  We  beat  it  out  before 
we'd  planned  to,  for  fear  of  being  iced  in. 
Despite  the  cold.  It  was  a  memorable  trip, 
too.  providing  an  exciting  time  as  contrasted 
to  the  relaxing  time  we'd  had  on  La  Croix. 

The  falls  here  are  bountlfxil  In  their  pro- 
visions, not  only  for  the  larders  of  us  Homos 
and  wlldfolk,  but  for  the  senses.  The  season 
affords  one  of  the  best  time  of  year  to  do 
some  serious  thinking  and  mulling  outdoors. 
There  Is  something  significant  and  parallel- 
ing about  the  nature  of  fall  with  our  lives 
as  we  live  them  through.  The  fall  of  our  life 
spells  the  time  of  greatest  rewards  for  the 
effort  and  the  ripening  of  our  endeavors. 
Like  the  leaves  who  have  done  their  bit  and 
glowed  for  a  time  in  glory,  we  too  will  wither 
{gracefully  I  hope,  as  leaves  mostly  do)  and 
go  into  the  shrine  of  our  vrinter's  Umbo. 

Make  the  most  of  it.  friends,  this  autumn. 
It  may  be  a  year  later  than  you  think.  Get 
out  and  enjoy  this  best  of  seasons.  There's 
good  fishing  to  be  done.  There's  good  camp- 
ing to  enjoy.  Hiking?  It's  the  best  time  of 
year  for  it.  Even  picking  spuds  has  its  al- 
lures. Get  moving.  You're  still  alive,  you 
know. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  Praises  Urban  In- 
sorance  Panel  Appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  Headed  by  Governor 
Hnghes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NrW    JEHSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  of  August  25,  said  that 
the  urban  advisory  insurance  i>anel  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  to  study 
insurance  problems  In  riot  threatened  or 
riot  damaged  areas,  "should  help  to  pro- 
duce some  badly  needed  long-range  solu- 
tions." 

We  in  New  Jersey  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  problems  of  urban  property 
insurance,  and  we  are  proud  that  our 
own  Governor,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  has  been  chosen  to  head  the 
panel  in  its  important  undertakings. 

Such  a  panel  will  inevitably  give  us 
not  only  a  better  understanding  of  insur- 
ance needs  in  the  cities,  but  also  of  the 
total  sociaJ  and  business  problems  of  the 
cities. 

The  panel  in  its  search  to  accommo- 
date private  insurance  needs  and  the 
public  interest  will,  I  am  sure,  bring  new 
ideas  to  an  area  which  has  been  too  little 
explored  in  the  past. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  panel  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Governor  Hughes 
will  provide  us  with  long-term  solutions 
which  may  help  prevent  riots,  as  well  as 
protect  those  business  and  property  own- 
ers who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  riots. 

I  compliment  the  President  on  having 
chosen  Governor  Hughes  for  this  im- 
portant task,  and  I  insert  into  the  Record 
the  editorial,  "A  Presidential  Panel  on 
Insurance,"  from  the  August  25  edition 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

A  Presidential  Panet,  on  Insurance 
President    Johnson's    appointment    of    an 
advisory  board  to  study  problems  of  property 


insurance,  in  areas  damaged  or  threatened 
by  riots,  should  help  to  produce  some  badly 
needed  long-range  solutions. 

With  New  Jersey's  Governor  Richard  J 
Hughes  as  chairman,  and  former  Governor 
William  W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
vice  chairmaa,  the  prospects  for  an  effective 
Inquiry  are  excellent. 

Private  insurance  companies,  which  have 
a  great  deal  at  stake  in  this  investigation. 
no  doubt  will  cooperate  fully  with  the  ad- 
visory board  In  search  for  practical  answers 
to  the  troublesome  matter  of  keeping  in- 
surance costs  down  in  high-risk  neighbor- 
hoods. Solving  the  problems  within  a  frame- 
work of  private  enterprise,  if  possible,  is  far 
preferable  to  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  property  insurance  business 
on  a  massive  scale. 

Law  enforcement  is  an  aspect  deserving 
major  consideration.  The  way  to  avert  prop- 
erty damage  Is  not  to  seal  off  riot  areas  and 
let  them  burn.  Restoring  order  quickly  and 
firmly  Is  essential — or,  better  still,  employ 
preventive  measures  to  stop  riots  before  they 
start. 

The  urgent,  short-range  side  of  the  in- 
surance problem  should  not  be  overlooked, 
either.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
public  against  arbitrary  cancellation  of 
property  Insurance  policies  without  adequate 
notice  or  sufficient  reason. 
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Queens  County,  N.Y.,  Program  for  Brain 
Injured  Giildren 


SPEECH 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NIW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation,  groups  of  dedicated  peo- 
ple are  planning  and  carrying  out  more 
programs  each  year  for  the  benefit  of 
children  with  various  handicaps. 

The  plight  of  the  brain  Injured  child 
Is  one  of  the  most  poignant  to  face  us, 
and  the  Job  of  guiding  him  and  helping 
him  to  assume  his  place  In  society  is  diffi- 
cult and  demanding. 

In  my  home  County  of  Queens,  N.Y., 
the  Queens  chapter  of  the  New  York  As- 
sociation for  Brain  Injured  Children  is 
carrying  out  an  effective  program  which 
offers  hope  in  place  of  despair,  to  brain 
injured  boys  and  girls  and  their  families. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
are  &s  concerned  over  the  needs  of  the 
brain  Injured  child  as  I  and  my  Queens 
neighbors  are.  For  Its  value  In  guiding 
local  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
anxious  to  establish  similar  projects,  I 
offer  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the 
Queens  chapter  outlining  some  of  its 
achievements  and  its  plans: 

Saul  Splndel.  President  of  the  Queens 
Chapter  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Brain  Injured  Children  has  announced  a 
broad  program  for  expanding  the  chapter's 
activities  and  educational  classes  during  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  season. 

The  Queens  Chapter  is  located  at  64-33  215 
Street,  Bayside.  New  York.  It  Is  an  oreanlza- 
tlon  dedicated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
minimally  brain  Injured  child. 

In  addition  to  advocating  Public  Educa- 
tional, Medical  and  Social  Programs  for  these 
children,  the  Queens  Chapter  also  sponsors 
numeroiiB  service  activities  for  them.  These 
include  the  Pathfinder  School,  an  early  child- 


hood center  for  the  brain  injured  child;  Play 
Therapy  Programs.  Teen  Age  Programs.  Mu- 
sic Lessons,  a  Boy  Scout  and  and  Cub  Scout 
Program  and   boys   Athletic   Groups. 

The  chapter  also  sponsors  parent  and  com- 
munity education  programs. 

These  services  have  as  their  goal  the  en- 
couragement of  maximum  self-sufficiency  for 
the  children  so  that  some  day  they  will  be 
able  to  take  their  places  in  society. 

"Our  Queens  Chapter,"  Mr.  Splndel  said. 
"represents  over  600  local  families.  One  of 
our  major  present  problems  Is  the  lack  of 
adequate  facilities  to  house  these  new  pro- 
grams. We  vu-gently  need  space  in  which  to 
conduct  our  Pathfinder  School  as  well  afe 
space  for  our  numerous  service  and  commu- 
nity programs." 

The  Pathfinder  School,  sponsored  by  the 
Queens  Chapter,  is  an  early  childhood  pro- 
gram for  children  aged  4  to  6.  Classes  meet 
weekday  mornings  and  small  groups  of 
youngsters  are  taught  In  a  preschool  program 
specially  designed  to  provide  them  with  a 
foundation  for  their  future  educational 
needs.  The  program  is  fully  licensed  by  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health  and 
served  approximately  30  children  last  season. 
The  Queens  Chapter's  Play  Therapy  Pro- 
gram is  oriented  to  help  boys  and  girls  aged 
6  to  12  In  their  social  and  academic  adjust- 
ment. Last  year  the  group,  which  meets  Sat- 
urday mornings,  serviced  over  25  children. 
The  teenage  program  is  designed  to  provide 
a  strong  social  relationship  between  young 
boys  and  girls  aged  13  to  18.  The  program 
meets  on  Saturday  afternoons.  It  serviced 
over  10  children  last  season. 

The  boys'  athletic  group  Is  pointed  toward 
helping  boys  who  need  special  assistance 
with  motor  activities.  The  aim  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  to  teach  Iwys,  aged  8  to  13,  how  to 
play  the  games  their  peers  engage  in  so  that 
these  children  will  be  able  to  play  vrith  other 
boys  In  their  neighborhood.  The  groupw  meet 
on  Saturdays  and  on  weekday  afternoons, 
after  school. 

Music  lessons  are  provided  for  over  30  chil- 
dren. In  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  play  an  Instrtmient  of  their  choice 
The  program,  which  employs  special  teaching 
methods  designed  to  deal  with  the  learning 
problems  these  children  possess,  also  helps 
the  children  academically  by  improving  their 
reading  skills.  Lessons  are  given  at  the  teach- 
ers' studios. 

A  Boy  Scout  and  Cub  Scout  program  has 
been  Initiated  to  give  brain  injured  young- 
sters all  the  advantages  scouting  has  to 
offer.  The  troops  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings 
and  25  boys  are  presently  enrolled. 

Mr.  Splndel  also  pointed  out  that  the 
Queens  Chapter  of  NYABIC,  in  addition  to 
expanding  aU  of  its  services  this  fall,  plans 
to  form  a  "Tween  Age"  program  for  boys 
and  girls  aged  12  to  13.  A  day  camp  program 
lor  the  summer  of  1968  wlU  also  be  launched. 
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Red  China  Steps  in  Where  Uncle  Sam 
Misted  die  Boat  in  Africa 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
|wl  transportation,  if  not  completely 
transcontinental  at  least  serving  large 
*rea5  and  a  number  of  countries,  will 
^ntrlbute  very  much  to  the  growth  of 
Africa  as  it  did  to  the  Western  States  of 
our  own  country.  As  is  well  known  to  my 
coueagues  Interested  in  Africa,  I  long 


have  advocated   the  construction  of  a 
railroad  linking  Zambia  and  Tanzania. 

Unfortunately,  a  World  Bank  study 
was  unfavorable  to  the  project,  which 
on  the  other  hand  was  declEU-ed  definitely 
viable  by  an  Anglo-Csmadlan  team.  All 
this  has  led  to  another  situation  where 
our  country  may  be  missing  the  boat  as 
far  as  Africa  is  concerned. 

The  article  from  the  August  12,  1967, 
Issue  of  the  Economist,  of  London,  would 
indicate  that  Red  China  is  seeking  to 
take  full  advantage  of  what  would  seem 
to  me  the  unp»ardonable  procrastination 
if  not  blindness  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  from  the   Economist,  of 
London,  follows: 
China's   Gold-Tipped   Wand   Hovers   Over 
Eastern   Africa 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  the  proposal 
to  build  a  railway  linking  the  Rhodeslan  and 
east  African  systems  was  test  mooted:  the 
passing  of  time  has  produced  little  more  than 
vast  increases  in  the  envisaged  capital  ex- 
penditure. Now.  at  long  last,  there  are  indi- 
cations that  the  expensive  dream  may  be 
granted  with  China  as  fairy  godmother. 

Last  year  Tanzania's  then  minister  of  com- 
merce. Sheikh  Abdulrahman  Babu.  unchar- 
acteristically observed  that  Rhodesia's  uni- 
lateral declaration  of  Independence  had  not 
been  without  Its  sliver  lining  for  Tanzania. 
As  Zambia  severed  its  links  to  the  south,  it 
has  turned  more  and  more  to  Tanzania  in 
the  north  for  its  trade  outlets.  Already  a 
£16  million  oil  pipeline  Is  under  construction 
and  some  thousand  trucks  are  operating  on 
the  Great  North  Road,  better  known  as  the 
"Hell  Run,"  carrying  fuel  south  and  copper 
north.  And  the  arguments  In  favour  of  a  rail 
link  have  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

When  Zambia's  president,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Kaunda,  returned  from  a  state  visit  to  China 
in  June  he  announced  that  Peking  had  of- 
fered to  construct  the  rail  link  and  finance 
it  to  the  extent  of  £100  million.  While  this 
offer  went  little  further  than  a  previous  one 
to  President  Nyerere  In  1965,  the  attitude 
of  both  Zambia  and  TEinzanla  towards  the 
idea  of  China  doing  the  job  has  changed. 
Both  originally  favoured  a  western  consor- 
tium and  tentative  feelers  were  put  out  to 
Britain,  America  and  West  Germany.  But  all 
three  countries  fell  back  on  the  1964  World 
Bank  report  which  condemned  the  project 
as  unviable  and  tirged  Mr.  Katmda  and  Mr. 
Nyerere  to  concentrate  on  Improved  road 
lliiks.  Russia  was  also  approached  before  the 
matter  was  finally  put  to  Peking. 

China,  which  specializes  In  long-term 
interest-free  loans  to  "revolutionary"  Afri- 
can countries,  leapt  at  the  chance.  A  sun-ey 
team  swiftly  followed  although  their  report. 
In  SwahiU  and  Chinese,  turned  out  to  be 
little  help.  Simultaneously,  an  Anglo-Cana- 
dian team  was  carrying  out  a  study.  This, 
contrary  to  the  World  Bank  report,  con- 
c^ided  that  the  project  was  indeed  viable. 

The  Anglo-CanadUn  report  Is  officially  still 
secret  but  apparently  It  places  the  total  capi- 
tal cost  at  £126.3  million,  plus  a  further  £11.6 
million  for  10  more  deepwater  berths  at  Dar 
es  Salaam  to  cope  with  an  eetimated  addi- 
tional two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  cargo 
if  the  rail  link  Is  buUt  by  the  esu-ly  19706. 
Using  this  tonnage  flgtire,  the  report 
predicts  a  sxirplus  over  operating  costs  of 
£11.4  million  in  1971,  and  £18.5  million  in 
1981.  This  estimate  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  operational  costs  on  the  rail  link  in 
1971  will  be  .83d  per  ton  mile  against  1.14d 
on  the  Rhodeslan  railway  system.  The  team 
rejected  the  laboxir  intensive  construction 
method  that  the  Chinese  are  thought  to 
favour,  stating  it  would  put  three  years  on 
the  estimated  construction  period  of  four 
to  five  years. 

With  Peking  in  the  field,  the  western  at- 
titude   has    shown    a    cautious   change    but 


there  remain  two  distinct  schools  of  thought. 
The  first  says  that  China  cannot  be  allowed 
to  win  such  a  prestigious  project;  the  sec- 
ond, which  appears  to  have  the  most  sup- 
port, believes  that  China  should  be  allowed 
to  go  ahead  for  It  would  Ue  up  a  great 
amount  of  its  foreign  aid  budget  In  a  single 
project.  Apparently  the  two  African  govern- 
ments are  themselves  somewhat  in  the  dark 
about  the  Chinese  offer  and  a  team  headed  by 
the  Tanzanian  finance  minister,  Mr.  Amir 
Jamal,  and  his  Zambian  counterpart.  Mr. 
Arthur  Wina.  are  expected  to  fly  to  Peking 
later  this  month. 

The  sort  of  questions  they  wllb  want  an- 
swered (for  apparenUy  the  Chinese  offer  is 
not  a  detailed  one)  Is  whether  the  loan  is 
interest-free,  when  the  first  repayments  fall 
due,  over  what  period  will  they  be  spread  and 
In  what  form  the  loan  will  be  made.  They 
will  also  want  to  know  what  the  Chinese 
proposals  on  the  labour  force  are  and  how 
many  experts  they  themselves  would  bring 
in,  what  the  source  of  material  and  equip- 
ment would  be  and  what  construction  period 
is  envisaged. 

For  China  the  railway  would  be  a  valu- 
able if  expensive  prize.  It  is  the  third  biggest 
project  in  independent  Africa  (beaten  only 
by  the  Aswan  and  Volta  River  dams)  and 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion in  Tanzania — probably  their  most  Impor- 
tant one  in  Africa — while  giving  them  a  foot- 
hold in  Zambia.  President  Kaunda  untU  re- 
cently was  definitely  cool  towards  Peking's 
overtures  and  Is  even  reported  to  have  re- 
fused to  alldw  the  Chinese  survey  team  to 
cross  into  Zambia.  Certainly  its  report  dealt 
only  with  the  Tanzanian  side  of  the  link 
and  was  made  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Tan- 
zanian government  only.  Mr.  Nyerere  sees  the 
rail  link  aa  the  key  that  wUl  unlock  con- 
siderable agrhnilttiral  and  mineral  wealth  in 
the  southern  part  of  his  csountry.  This  at 
present  cannot  be  tapped  because  of  poor 
communications.  A  survey  has  ascertained 
there  Is  at  least  300  mUllon  tons  ot  coal  to 
the  south  of  the  area  throtigh  which  the  rail- 
ways would  pass  as  well  as  45  million  tons 
of  iron  ore. 

Britain  and  America  are  currently  com- 
plaining that  they  had  not  been  formally 
asked  to  undertake  the  project.  But  this  Is 
a  red  herring;  any  interest  today  Is  in  large 
part  attributable  to  China's  offer.  The  point 
is  that  both  the  Tanzanian  and  Zambian 
governments  are  determined  to  see  the  rail- 
ways built  and  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  China  wUl  get  the  Job.  The  next  stage 
is  the  design  and  the  Tanzanlans  would  like 
to  see  this  started  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  Anticrime  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  passed  an  anticrime  blU. 
The  House  acted  to  Insure  State  oontroi 
of  funds  spent  under  the  provisions  of 
the  blU. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  acted  cor- 
rectly, thereby  insuring  continued  local 
control  of  law  enforcement. 

The  action  of  the  House  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  radio  station  WHO  in  Des 
Moines  I  include  an  editorial  broadcast 
by  WHO  radio-TV  during  the  week  of 
August  23  to  28,  1967,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  : 


A  4408 
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The  Anticrimk  Bnx 


In  passing  It's  antl -crime  bill,  the  Houa* 
of  Repreaentatives  changed  the  Administra- 
tion btU  to  bring  effective  control  Into  the 
hands  of  state  officials,  rather  than  the 
United  States  Attorney-General.  Backers  of 
the  Administration  bill  were  not  happy  about 
the  change.  One  of  tbem.  Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler,  was  particularly  harsh  In 
his  criticism.  He  said  the  states  don't  have  the 
experts  to  deal  with  the  crime  problem.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  for  more  than  100  years 
there  has  been  "an  utter  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  state  authorities  with  respect  to 
law  enforcement." 

Perhaps  that's  the  big  problem,  why  the 
fight  against  crime  has  been  so  Ineffective  up 
to  now:  the  dtles  have  been  going  their  own 
separate  way  in  fighting  a  war  that  needs  to 
be  co-ordinated  on  a  state  level.  If  the  states 
don't  have  enough  crime  experts  they  should 
get  them;  If  they've  been  disinterested,  It's 
time  they  get  Interested.  State  direction  of 
its  crime  program  makes  far  more  sense  than 
having  each  dty  work  directly  with  the  U.S. 
Attorney -General. 


Educational  Television 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NKW   JERJSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augrtst  30.  1967 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
this  Congress  considered  and  passed  the 
Educational  Television  Facilities  Act, 
now  Public  Law  87-447.  This  act  pro- 
vided the  first  essential  step  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  help  construct 
new  educational  television  stations  and 
to  Improve  existing  stations.  No  one  to- 
day questions  Its  merits  or  value,  al- 
though, at  the  time  of  Its  consideration, 
this  support  was  quite  controyersiaL 

Under  the  support  authorized  by  this 
legislation,  101  new  educational  televl- 
lAoa  stations  have  been  established.  Yet, 
200  to  300  such  television  stations  are 
needed  if  the  all-important  media  of 
nonconunerdal  television  Is  to  be  made 
available  for  every  citizen  In  this  country. 

Moreover,  existing  stations  need  more 
staff  and  more  fimds  If  they  are  to 
achieve  their  potential  of  providing 
many  and  diversified  educational  and  In- 
formational programs  for  the  American 
public's  viewing  appetite. 

Our  agenda  for  action  in  this  field  Is 
quite  clear  and  very  soon  this  body  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  forward  the  broad 
media  of  noncommercial  television  and 
radio  In  this  country. 

The  Pniblic  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 
affords  all  of  us  a  chance  to  build  on 
the  previous  support  for  facilities  with 
slight  vsulations. 

First,  for  the  first  time,  educations^ 
radio  win  be  eligible  grantee  for  sup- 
port imder  title  I  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Act.  Second,  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  Is  an  Invaluable 
mechanism  to  provide  additional  pro- 
grams of  higher  quality  than  now  exists 
to  the  network  of  noncommercial  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Third,  the 
legislation  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
whole  scope  and  range  of  Instructlcnal 
television  which  Is  making  a  significant 


Impact  on  the  young  students  In  our  Na- 
tion's classrooms  on  levels  from  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  concept  of  public  broadcasting  Is 
an  important  one  and  It  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House.  The  President  has 
pointed  out  that  the  medium  can  "not 
only  instruct,  but  inspire  and  uplift  our 
people." 

The  legislation  provides  the  means  to 
accomplish  this  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion. By  providing  a  nonprofit,  non- 
Federal  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  strengthen  the  programing  of 
local  stations  so  that  diversity  is  not 
stifled,  the  potential  of  public  broad- 
casting can  be  utilized  for  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  support  this  legislative  proposal. 


Dr.  Peter  Carl  Goldmark,  Electronic 
Genins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONKECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
you  and  my  other  colleagues  in  the  House 
read  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  August 
28,  about  a  revolutionary  electronic  de- 
vice for  the  playback  of  motion  pictures 
or  other  visual  material  through  an  ordi- 
nary television  set. 

This  device  stems  from  the  genius  of 
one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Peter  Carl 
Goldmark,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  who  Is 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  laboratories,  also  located  In 
Stamford. 

Dr.  Goldmark  fathered  this  playback 
device  for  more  than  5  years  while  he 
supervised  and  directed  a  team  that 
reached  upward  of  30  scientists  at  the 
CBS  laboratories. 

But  remarkable  though  this  playback 
device  seemingly  will  become  particularly 
In  the  worlds  of  education  and  entertain- 
ment. I  think  It  should  be  noted  that  it 
is  not  the  first  tremendous  scientific 
achievement  of  Dr.  Goldmark  and  his 
team  of  scientists. 

The  New  York  Times  on  August  28  also 
published  a  highly  interesting  profile  on 
Dr.  Peter  Carl  Goldmark,  which  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  enter  in  the  Record  : 
Dr.  Petes  Cakl  Goldmahk,  CBS  Reseabch 
Cmsr 

Dr.  Peter  Carl  Ooldmark,  who  spear- 
headed th*  development  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  device  for  playing 
back  movies,  taped  programs  or  even  the 
pages  of  a  bock  through  a  stsindard  television 
set.  Is  a  rugged  scientific  Individualist  In  an 
industry  noted  for  executive  diffidence.  His 
stem  Inquiring  nalnd's  grasp  of  electronic 
physics  resulted  In  bis  perfection  of  the 
33  Vj  r.p.m.  recording  disk  that  made  pos- 
sible long-playing  music  In  the  home.  Him 
earlier  adventiire*  Into  color  television 
rattled  the  citadel  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  as  It  had  not  been  shaken  before 
or  since. 

But  his  onslaught  was  to  prove  a  distinc- 
tively bitter  experience  In  the  annals  of 
electronics. 


He  won  a  governmental  endorsement  of  his 
color  system,  which  would  have  required 
abandonment  of  a  regular  black-and-white 
program  In  order  to  present  a  show  In  color. 
Subsequently  he  lost  out  to  the  indefaU- 
gable  chairman  of  R.C.A.,  David  Sarnoff,  who 
rushed  through  a  system  enabling  owners  of 
black-and-white  and  color  sets  to  see  the 
same  program  in  monochrome  or  tinted 
hues,  the  syst«m  in  use  today. 

A     MAN    or    MANY     HATS 

As  president  and  director  of  research  for 
the  C.B.S.  Laboratories  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
Dr.  Goldmark  combines  the  assorted  func- 
tions of  Inventor,  corporate  big  wheel,  civic 
activist  and  accomplished  cellist. 

By  day  he  may  be  tied  up  by  budgetary 
matters  or  locked  in  esoteric  research  on 
everything  from  the  nuances  of  advanced 
recording  to  retrieving  pictures  from  lunar 
probes;  by  night  he  may  lend  his  paternal 
presence  to  a  laboratory  soft  ball  game  or 
lecture  a  local  parent-teachers  chapter  on 
the  meaning  of  the  mass  media.  •  *  •  This 
Is  partly  because  his  division  of  C.B.S.  Is  en- 
gaged in  highly  classified  military  undertak- 
ings and  partly  because  he  la  not  plagued 
by  uncertainty  as  to  when  or  If  he  wants  to 
speak. 

His  agility  as  a  corporate  strategist  Is  not 
unappreciated,  however.  When  C.B.S.  Lab- 
oratories needed  more  room  some  years  ago, 
it  chanced  to  locate  its  headquarters  in 
Stamford,  a  proverbial  stone's  throw  from 
his  home. 

Dr.  Goldmark  was  bom  in  Budapest  in 
Dec.  2,  1906,  attended  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  earned  hla  bachelor  and  doctorate 
degrees  In  physics  from  the  University  of 
Vienna. 

Alter  a  brief  stay  as  a  physicist  with  Pye 
Radio,  Ltd.,  In  England  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1933,  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  four  years  later,  and  cast  his  profes- 
sional lot  with  the  burgeoning  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  From  chief  engineer 
of  a  virtually  nonexistent  TV  department 
In  1936  he  steadily  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  C.BJ3.  Laboratories. 

It  was  Dr.  Ooldmark's  relish  of  good  music, 
reflected  In  chamber  recitals  In  his  home 
and  proficiency  on  the  piano  as  well  as  the 
cello,  that  intensified  his  Interest  in  im- 
proved reproduction  of  sound.  In  1948  he 
developed  that  33  Vi  r.p.m.  record  that  al- 
lowed extended  playing  time  and  Improved 
fidelity  over  the  old  disks  that  turned  at  78 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  electronic  ramifications  of  space  and 
defense  needs  have  occupied  much  of  Dr. 
Goldmark's  attention  In  the  last  few  years. 
The  technology  utilized  In  the  playback  de- 
vice for  the  home  derives  In  part  from  the 
dividends  of  extensive  military  research,  he 
said  yesterday. 

Dr.  Goldmark  lives  quietly  In  the  back 
country  section  of  Stamford  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Diane  Davis.  The  announcement 
of  the  playback  device  culminated  more 
than  five  years  of  work  by  a  team  that 
reached  upward  of  30  specialists  at  the  CBS. 
Laboratories. 

"It's  been  a  long  struggle  to  work  It  out 
and  now  there  is  a  natural  excitement,"  he 
said. 


August  30,  1967 
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The  Public  Broadcasting  Act 


SPEECH 


HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1967 
Mr.    BLANTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
enormous  impact  of  the  broadcastiK 


media  on  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us  can- 
not be  underrated.  We  are  kept  Informed 
by  them,  we  are  entertained  by  them,  we 
are  sometimes  annoyed  by  them.  "They 
stimulate  our  thinking.  They  provoke  our 
comment.  We  cannot  Ignore  them.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  have  evolved  Into  the 
most  influential  method  of  communica- 
tion of  our  time.  Still  the  potential  of 
this  vast  Industry  is  only  on  the  verge  of 
being  explored.  I  refer  to  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  which,  because 
of  grave  financial  restrictions,  has  re- 
mained in  its  developmental  stage  far  too 
long— gaining  only  inches  when  it  should 
have  been  making  great  strides  ahead.  In 
instances  were  a  noncommercial  service 
has  been   professionally   tested   It   has 
proved  its  worth  beyond  expectation.  In 
my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  educational 
television  has  had  great  Impact  on  the 
culture  of  our  people— both  in  terms  of 
formal  Instruction  and  in  terms  of  the 
broader  aspects  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting— adult  education  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  family  and  community  life.  The 
Public   Broadcasting   Act   will   aid   my 
State  in  its  development  of  a  network  of 
educational   communications   dedicated 
to  the  public  good. 

Until  we  have  a  fully  operational  ed- 
ucational broadcasting  service  through- 
out the  United  States  our  communica- 
tions system  will  not  be  complete.  Edu- 
cational broadcasting.  If  It  is  ever  to 
realize  its  great  capacity  for  public  serv- 
ice, needs  the  endorsement  of  the  90th 
Congress  through  swift  passage  of  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967. 


next  month.  He  had  served  two  and  one  half 
years  of  a  four-year  enlistment. 

TO  COME  HOME  6CON 

His  fathe-  served  22  m>onths  In  Burma  dur- 
ing World  War  n  as  a  medic  In  the  famed 
HerrtU'k  Marauders  and  was  wounded  twice, 
he  aald,  once  by  a  bullet  In  the  leg  and  once 
by  shrapnel  In  the  back. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  and  his  wife  received 
a  letter  from  their  son  two  days  before  he 
was  killed.  In  it  he  told  them  his  unit  "really 
had  been  catching  It." 

"We  fought  the  same  kind  of  war,"  Mr. 
Jones  said.  "You  cant  see  anvbody  until 
they  Jump  up." 

Corporal  Jones  was  a  1964  graduate  of 
Overlea  Senior  High  School,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  cross-country  team. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survived  by  a 
sister,  Sharon  Jones,  and  a  brother.  Kirk 
Jones. 


Zambia  Plagued  by  Computer's  Error 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


Cpl.  Michael  E.  Jooe*,  Overlea,  Md., 
Killed  in  Actiob  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    UARTLAND 
OJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
Cpl.  Michael  E.  Jones,  a  young  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
toe  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
nonor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
OvHiLEA  Marine  Kn.LED  in  Action— Corporal 
Jones  Was  in   His   11th   Month   of  Viet 

DCTT 

A  20-year  old  Marine  corporal  from  Overlea 
Who  was  in  his  eleventh  month  of  Vietnam 
fluty  has  been  killed  in  action,  the  Defense 
i^partment  reported  yesterday. 

Cpl.  Michael  E.  Jones,  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
«^  B.  Jones,  of  501  Elmwood  road,  was 
Ulled  last  Thursday  while  on  his  thirteenth 
combat  patrol. 

The  Defense  Department  telegram  to  his 
parents  said  that  Corporal  Jones  died  after 
M  was  hit  by  shrapnel  from  a  mortar  while 

dLmf  °J  '"  ^^  **"*"«  '^  "ea  »»««•  the 
aemilitarized  zone. 

Mr.  Jones  said  his  son  had  been  scheduled 

d?,H!,**°!  ^  Okinawa  after  the  combat  tour 

h^^'^''^^  ^^  ^"  *^"'«1'  »'»<1  then  to  come 
nome  by  November. 

A  senior  infantry  squad  leader,  the  youn« 
">»rtne  would  have  been  In  Vietnam  a  yeex 


or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  I 
suggested  that  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  the  computer  system  in  the  operation 
of  AID'S  activities  should  precede  the 
positive  instruction  to  the  President  to 
Install  such  a  system.  This,  it  seemed  to 
me,  would  have  been  the  course  of  pru- 
dence, both  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
a  computer,  the  rent  of  which  runs  as 
high  Ss  $160,000  a  month,  and  the  ques- 
tioned Infallibility  of  the  computer  sys- 
tem. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  special  dispatch  to  the  reliable  New 
York  Times  that  relates  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  that  African  country  with  a 
breakdown  in  computer  programing 
which  left  that  nation  completely  with- 
out official  trade  figures  and  the  data  re- 
quired to  check  her  balance-of-payments 
position. 

The  dispatch  follows: 

Zambia  Co.mputer  Program  Comes  up  With 
AN  Error 
Lusaka.  Zambia,  August  12.— A  breakdown 
In  computer  programing  has  left  Zambia 
without  any  official  trade  figures  this' year 
with  which  to  gauge  the  progress  of  her  sanc- 
tions campaign  against  Rhodesia  or  check  her 
balance-of  payments  position. 

Informed  sources  here  say  the  mistakes 
which  resulted  In  two  sets  of  figures  being 
added  Instead  of  subtracted,  have  resulted  in 
figures  for  1967  being  scrapped  and  doubt 
being  thrown  on  last  year's  figures. 

A  new  staff  has  now  been  recruited  and 
the  whole  Import-export  staUstlcal  program 
has  been  restarted. 

No  figures  are  expected  to  be  available  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

Zambia  normally  publishes  Import-export 
figures  monthly  to  enable  Government  de- 
partments to  arrange  admimstratlve  con- 
trols In  the  program  to  cut  off  Rhodeslan 
trade  and  also  as  a  guide  to  the  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

In  a  recent  report.  Zambia's  Auditor  Gen- 
eral said  he  was  "extremely  perturbed"  by 
the  situation  prevailing  in  the  daU-procees- 
ing  unit  at  the  core  of  the  Government's  ac- 
counting system. 
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Tribute  to  George  R.  Hammond,  a  Man 
Who  Hat  Put  "Safety  Fir»t" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  GUT3E.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  familiar 
sight  on  school  crossing  corners  in  the 
Washington  area  and  throughout  the 
Nation  are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  safety  patrol.  Most  of  us  never 
stop  to  think  just  how  these  youngsters 
receive  their  training  for  the  valuable 
work  they  perform.  In  the  Washington 
area,  the  majority  of  the  training  is  done 
at  school  safety  patrol  officers'  training 
camps. 

On  Tuesday,  September  5,  the  man 
behind  these  safety  patrol  camps,  Mr. 
George  R.  Htimmond,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  division.  American  Automobile 
Association,  will  be  honored  for  his  25 
years  as  director  of  the  camps. 

The  school  safety  patrol  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  got  underway 
in  1926  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  previous 
year    in   which    19   schoolage   children 
were  killed  in  traffic  accidents,  focusing 
considerable    pubUc    attention    on    the 
problem.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  first 
safety  patrol  was  installed  at  the  Grant 
School  in  Northwest  Washington.  Cred- 
ited with  starting  the  first  patrol  here 
is  Miss  Elsie  Green,  then  a  teacher  at 
the  Grant  School.  She  wUl  be  present  to 
help  honor  Mr.  Hammond  next  Tuesday. 
Of  major  significance  have  been  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  police,  school  of- 
ficials, and  the  AAA  to  establish  the  an- 
nual    summer     training    program     for 
school   safety   patrol   meml)ers.   During 
the  month  of  June,  nine  day  camps  for 
District  of  Columbia  patrols  are  held  at 
various  school  playgrounds  throughout 
the  city.  More  than  400  youngster  attend 
these   day    camps   annually.    Maryland 
youngsters  attend  camp  at  Benson,  Md 
while  Virglna  youngsters  attend  Camp 
Charles  H.  Grimm  at  Kilmarnock.  Va 
More  than  1,100  children  attended  resi- 
dent camps  this  year  in  July  and  August. 
George  Hammond's  work  at  directing 
these  camps  the  past  25  years  is  not  going 
unrecognized.   As  one   example  of   the 
tributes  paid,  some  175  testimonial  let- 
ters from  his  friends  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation,   enforcement,    and   safety   have 
been  coUected  from  officials  throughout 
the  United  States.  Metropohtan  Police 
Chief  John  B.  Lay  ton  said: 

The  MetropoUtan  Police  Department  Is 
deeply  grateful  for  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered In  providing  for  the  protection  of  our 
school  children.  We  recognize  your  contribu- 
tion to  this  record  through  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  program.  It  has  also  become 
apparent  in  recent  years  that  a  need  exists 
for  a  better  imderstending  between  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  veog]e  in  the  com- 
munity. In  my  Judgment,  contacts  between 
school  children  and  officers  assigned  to  duty 
aa  School  Safety  Patrol  Police  Coordinators 
serves  as  an  excellent  way  for  bringing  about 
this  understanding.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations upon  your  compleUon  of  25 
years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  in  di- 
recting the  camp  program. 
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The  TJB.  Congress  has  called  on  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  highway  engi- 
neers, Statfe  and  local  officials  to  give  in- 
creased attention  to  this  very  Important 
subject  of  traffic  safety.  Let  us  not  over- 
look, right  here  In  our  own  community, 
one  of  the  most  effective  safety  programs 
in  the  Nation,  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
public  and  p>arochlal  schools,  the  police 
officials,  and  the  AAA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  George  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  George,  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known  by  our  school  patrol  members,  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  cause 
.  of  traffic  safety  in  the  Washington  area, 
Since  the  patrol  was  started,  there  has 
not  been  one  child  kUled  in  traffic  at  a 
crossing  where  safety  patrols  were  on 
duty.  This  Is  indeed  quite  an  achieve- 
ment, and  we  shoiild  be  grateful  for  his 
dedicated  service  throughout  this  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  are  all  indebted 
to  him  for  putting  "safety  first." 


Trndi  ia  the  Marketplace 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  Nrw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, August  28,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Halpern]  and  I,  who  are 
members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumers  Affairs,  conducted  an  infor- 
mal hearing  in  New  York  City  on  H.R. 
11801,  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Act,  and  related  truth-in-lending  bills, 
which  are  pending  before  our  subcom- 
mittee. We  heard  a  number  of  excellent 
statements  on  the  merits  of  H.R.  11601, 
as  well  as  moving  personal  stories  of 
statements  on  the  merits  of  those 
who  have  been  deceived  and  de- 
frauded by  misleading  «md  Incompre- 
hensible consumer  credit  transactions.  I 
plan  to  put  some  of  the  most  helpful 
statements  in  the  Record  In  order  to  fur- 
ther Inform  my  colleagues  on  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

Yesterday,  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clared its  suwwrt  for  major  provisions 
of  H.R.  11601.  introduced  by  the  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Subcommittee's  most  able 
chairman,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mrs.  Leonor  Sullivan,  as  against 
S.  5  which  recently  passed  the  Senate. 
The  Times  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  Senate  bill's  gravest  inadequacy  Is 
its  failure  to  cover  all  revolvmg  charge 
accounts,  and  that  the  Sullivan  bill,  of 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  rem- 
edies that  defect.  I  Insert  the  editorial 
herewith : 

T»UTH.     m    THK    MAXKEm.ACZ 

The  trutli-ln-lendliig  bUl  already  passed 
by  the  Senate  needs  strengthening  In  the 
House  If  It  U  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  ordinary  families.  As  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  City  CouncU  President  O'Connor 
and  otber  witnesses  told  the  House  Consumer 
Affairs  saJboommlttee  here  yesterday,  thoee 
in  the  low-mcome  brackets  are  the  principal 
victims  of  high-Interest  rates  charged  for  per- 
sonal loans  and  Installment  purchases.  These 
consumers  are  often  unaware  of  bow  mucb 


they  are  actually  paying  for  so-caUed  easy 
credit. 

The  bin.  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  require  sellers  and  lenders  to  st&t« 
the  true  interest  In  terms  both  ot  annuiil 
rates — as  d  Is  tin  g:\ilshed  frotn  monthly  or 
quarterly  rates — and  of  actual  dollars.  The 
sale  of  automobUcB  and  other  large  Items 
such  as  furniture  and  refrigerators  would  be 
Included,  as  well  as  personal  loans  and  second 
mortgages  on  real  estate. 

The  big  defect  in  the  bill  Is  the  failure  to 
cover  revolving  charge  accounts.  Department 
stores  persuaded  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  It  would  be  burdensome  and  mis- 
leading to  state  the  credit  charge  on  these 
accounts,  usually  1.5  per  cent  a  month,  at 
the  annual  rate  of   18  per  cent. 

Representative  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mis- 
souri Democrat,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Is  urging  restoration  of  this  pro- 
vision In  the  bill.  Since  revolving  charge 
accounts  are  the  fastest-growing  form  of  con- 
sumer credit.  It  is  Important  that  families 
become  fully  aware  of  the  cost  of  handling 
such  purchases. 

A  Federal  ban  on  the  garnishment  of  wages 
would  also  protect  unwary  buyers.  This  de- 
vice for  collecting  money  Is  principally  used 
by  high-pressure,  easy-credit  outfits  which 
prey  upon  the  gullibility  of  low-income  con- 
sumers. It  has  no  more  place  tn  the  modem 
business  scene  than  »  debtor's  prison. 


see 


President  Johnton't  Trnth-in-Lending  Bill 
Receives  Strong  Support  in  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or     ■ 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  Nrw  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  have  the  chance  to 
strike  a  Etrong  blow  for  the  American 
consumer  by  supporting  the  truth-in- 
lending  bill,  which  has  alrefwJy  been 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  Truth-In-Lending  Act  of  1967  Is 
one  of  the  keystones  of  President  John- 
son's consumer  protection  program. 

It  would  require  lending  Institutiona 
and  retailers  to  disclose  information  on 
interest  payments  on  loans  and  exten- 
sions of  credit. 

The  impact  of  the  bill  on  the  buying 
public  will  be  immense,  according  to 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Joseph 
Barr. 

Secretary  Barr  testified  recently  that 
consumers  must  pay  $13  billion  In 
Interest  on  personal  debts.  Yet.  many  are 
misled — especially  the  poor — on  rates 
of  Interest  they  must  pay. 

The  Johnson  truth-in-lending  bill 
would  eliminate  a  good  deal  of  consumer 
confusion,  and  provide  the  American 
shopper  and  buyer  with  the  Information 
he  needs  to  make  his  credit  choices 
■wisely. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Andeson,  S.C.,  Independent, 
which  fully  supports  the  President's 
truth-in-lending  proposal : 

[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 
Aug.  22,  1967] 

Congress  Has  Good  OppoRTUNrrr  To  Gtvz 
Consumers  Pais  Shake 
A  House  subcommittee  on  consiuner  affairs 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  Johnson 


administration's  "truth  In  lending"  bill,  and 
an  administration  witness.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr,  testified  the 
other  day  that  the  American  constuner  debt, 
excluding  mortgages,  totaled  $95  billion  last 
year. 

Interest  ch&rges  on  that  sum,  he  declared, 
amounted  to  913  billion.  "That,"  he  added. 
In  the  understatement  of  the  of  the  month, 
"is  a  large  sum," 

By  coincidence,  it  Is  almost  exactly  the  sum 
that  the  U.S.  government  pays  In  annu.-U  in- 
terest  charges  on  Its  current  $330  billion  debt. 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  government  Is  a  better 
credit  risk  than  any  American  citizen,  how- 
ever well-fixed  he  may  be.  But  when  the 
average  citizen  is  paying  more  than  three 
limes  as  much  for  credit,  ajid  In  not  unusual 
cases  three  times  as  much,  something  wotild 
seem  to  be  askew. 

Nevertheless,  the  purpose  of  the  'truth 
In  lending"  measure  is  not  so  much  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  consumer  credit  as  It  is 
merely  to  let  people  know  what  that  credit 
costs  them. 

Then,  of  course,  genuine  competition  might 
take  over  and  the  American  consumer  should 
be  able,  as  President  Johnson's  advisor  on 
consxuner  affairs.  Betty  Fumess,  put  it.  to 
"shop  for  credit  as  wisely  as  he  has  been 
able  to  shop  for  merchandise." 

The  outlook  for  "truth  In  lending"  legisla- 
tion Is  better  this  year  than  It  has  ever  been 
since  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois 
began  his  at  first  lonely  fight  for  it.  The 
Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  92-0  vote  early 
In  July,  passed  a  version  worked  out  by  Wis- 
consin Democratic  Sen.  William  B.  Pron- 
mire,  who  took  up  the  struggle  where  Senator 
Douglas  left  off. 

A  stronger  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Leonor  K.  SulUvan  (D-Mo.i, 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs. 

Where  Senator  Proxmlre  had  been  willing 
to  omit  coverage  of  ardlnaxy  revolving  credit 
accounts,  which  are  usually  expressed  In 
terms  of  monthly  Interest  charges,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van would  not  only  Include  them  but  Insist 
that  they  be  expressed  by  annual  rates. 

Some  retail  spokesmen  argue  that  to  do  so 
Is  Impossible.  Former  Senator  Douglas,  an 
economist  by  profession,  replies  that  that's 
"halr-spUtting";  IVt  per  cent  a  month  is  18 
per  cent  a  year  and  "why  shouldn't  a  house- 
wife know"  that  that's  what  her  credit  \i 
costing  her? 

The  SuUlvan  bill,  xinllke  Senator  Prox- 
nUre's,  would  also  Include  credit  charges 
under  $10.  That  may  seem  that  a  picayune 
sum,  but  It  Isn't  to  the  pocw,  who,  as  Mr. 
Douglas  pointed  out  In  his  testimony  to  the 
House  subcommittee,  miist  necessarily  buy 
in  small  quantities  and  upon  whom  usurious 
Interest  charges  weigh  most  heavily. 

The  legislation  should  also  have  a  salutory 
effect  on  the  price  level  which.  If  present 
predictions  are  borne  out,  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Congress  seldom  gets  such  an  opportunity 
to  Strike  a  blow  for  the  consumers,  most  of 
whom  are  also  taxpayers  and  voters,  and  the 
opportunity  ought  not  to  be  passed  up. 


DrBm  and  Bugle  Corps 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF  NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 

great  pleasure  and  pride  that  I  join  In 

the  salute  to  the  drum  and  bugle  corps. 

The  rich,  meaningful  role  this  organi- 
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latlon  plays  in  the  lives  of  American 
youth  merits  the  recognition  they  re- 
ceive during  International  Drum  Corps 
Week.  The  patriotism  so  proudly  dis- 
played before  the  world  is  in  the  finest 
American  tradition.  The  activities  en- 
gaged in,  constructively  channeling  the 
exuberant  energies  of  our  youth,  is  an 
example  for  all  to  see. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.,  it  is  personally  gratifying  to  me  to 
notice  the  energetic  participation  of 
Bronxites  in  the  organization.  This  in- 
cludes national  chairman,  Harvey  Ber- 
Ish,  along  with  so  many  young  people. 

I  wish  the  corps  an  enjoyable  and 
fruitful  Drum  Corps  Week.  I  hope  that 
they  meet  continued  success  as  they 
symbolize  the  great  American  heritage 
and  echo  its  resounding  calls. 


Dissent  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  \{;[BGiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Nebraska  Centennial  Commission  spon- 
sored a  George  Norris  Day  observance  at 
McCook,  Nebr.,  on  July  11, 1967,  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  was  the  Honorable  J.  L. 
Robertson,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(rf  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Because  I  think  Mr.  Robertson  placed 
in  excellent  perspective  in  that  address 
the  relationship  of  the  right  of  dissent, 
which  we  cherish,  to  the  ultimate  protec- 
tion of  our  national  security  in  the  face 
of  a  persistent  and  resourceful  attack 
by  totalitarian  techniques  of  Innitration 
and  subversion,  I  believe  the  House  would 
have  interest  in  a  portion  of  this  address, 
which  I  include  herewith  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Appendix: 
Dissent  and  Democract 

It  is  fitting  In  Nebraska's  Centennial  Year 
that  we  should  Join  to  honor  one  of  Its  great 
men.  for  it  was  Iron-strong  men  and  women 
wlio.  In  tlie  short  period  covered  by  the  lives 
of  my  father  and  myself,  transformed  Ne- 
braska from  a  wild  frontier,  where  only  the 
Indians  bothered  the  herds  of  bufTalo  that 
roamed  its  prairies.  Into  a  land  of  sophlstica- 
tton  and  plenty.  Today,  throughout  the  na- 
tion, Nebraska  is  known  as  the  Beef  State 
Because  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  lu 
attle.  It  la  recognized,  at  least  m  flanclal 
circles,  as  the  locus  of  the  best  known  home 
town  In  America,  Broken  Bow.  But  Its  world- 
wide place  in  the  sun  Is  attributable  to  the 
ropertor  men  and  women  It  has  nurtured. 
HWory  books  are  full  of  the  contributions 
Mey  have  made.  In  war  and  peace,  In  all 
we  arts  and  sciences,  and  especlaUy  In  the 
neids  of  literature,  law,  and  political  science. 
ine  towering  figure  whom  thoughtful  hls- 
tortana  credit  with  the  greatest  contrlbu- 
Bons  of  all  u  the  one  Franklin  Roosevelt 
»Ptly  referred  to.  In  Chaucerian  terms,  as 
jMjery  perfect,  gentle  knight  of  American 
fTOgreaslve  Ideals".  He  is  the  one  we  honor 
J^^^^y— Senator    George    W.    Norris    of 

Plfty  year?  ago  this  year,  the  Senator  was 
«  »  tow  point  of  his  pollUcal  career.  At  the 
"«Knt  of  his  powers,  he  had  taken  an  un- 
•""Puiar  stand.   Together  with  eleven  other 


United  States  Senators,  he  had  successfriUy 
filibustered  against  President  WUson'i  re- 
quest for  power  to  arm  American  merchant 
ships.  Tremendous  ab\ise  was  heaped  upon 
his  head.  He  was  called  a  traitor  and  was 
denounced  all  over  his  country. 

George  Norris  responded  In  a  manner  that 
was  characteristic.  He  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  Nebraska  requesting  a  special  election  to 
give  the  people  the  opportunity  to  recall  him 
from  the  Senate  If  they  so  desired.  Senator 
Norris  wrote: 

"I  have  no  desire  to  represent  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  either  In  the  United  States 
Senate  or  elsewhere,  if  my  ofBclal  conduct 
is   contrary   to  their  wishes  .  .  ." « 

The  Senator  packed  his  bag  and  came 
back  to  Uncoln  to  meet  his  constituents  face 
to  face.  Friends  warned  him  that  he  might 
be  mobbed.  His  reception  in  Lincoln  was  re- 
markably cool.  There  was  no  mob,  but 
neither  were  there  many  well-wishers.  The 
newspapers  ignored  him,  with  the  exception 
of  a  solitary  reporter  who  took  It  upon  him- 
self to  get  the  Senator's  side  of  the  story, 
promising  to  publish  It  In  full. 

The  public  meeting  the  Senator  had  ar- 
ranged in  the  City  Auditorium  was  attended 
by  an  overflow  crowd,  but  George  Norris, 
chairing  his  own  meeting  and  confronting 
that  mass  of  people  alone,  had  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  had  come  to  listen  to 
him  or  to  mob  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
as  an  ominous  silence  came  over  the  packed 
hall.  Then  he  began. 

"I  h.Tve  come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
he  said.  And  then,  with  complete  frankness, 
he  described  the  reasons  for  his  action.  When 
he  had  finished,  the  crowd  gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation.  There  was  no  recall  election. 
And  although  Norris  was  one  of  only  a  half 
dozen  Senators  to  vote,  a  few  weeks  later, 
against  the  declaration  of  war,  he  won  r*-^ 
nomination  and  re-election  to  the  Senate  the 
following  year. 

George  Norris  never  regretted  his  futUo 
battle  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
first  World  War.  On  the  contrary,  he  and 
many  others  came  to  believe  that  history  had 
vindicated  his  position.  He  Uved  to  hear  one 
of  his  severest  critics.  Senator  James  A.  Reed 
of  Missouri,  describe  the  minority  vote 
against  the  war  as  "the  most  superb  act  of 
courage  this  century  has  witnessed." 

Many  Americans  have  been  inspired  by  the 
courage  of  Senator  Norris.  The  individual 
who  tiikes  an  unpopular  stand  always  hopes 
that  history  will  vindicate  him,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  George  W.  Norrts  has  been  cited 
time  and  again  as  a  dramatic  demonstration 
that  It  Is  possible  for  men  In  public  life  to 
stand  by  their  principles,  maintain  their  in- 
tegrity and  Etui  succeed. 

We  are  today  engaged  in  another  war — un- 
declared, but  nevertheless  real.  The  reasona 
for  this  war  remain  unclear  In  the  minds  of 
many  good  Americans.  Vociferous  dissenters 
abound.  No  doubt  many  of  these,  perhaps 
Including  some  of  the  present  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  look  back  at  Sena- 
tor Norris  and  that  beleaguered  minority  who 
opposed  our  entry  Into  World  War  I  and  And 
inspiration  for  their  own  present  conduct. 
Indeed,  some  have  gone  even  further  into  the 
past  and  have  thought  to  find  Justification 
for  opposition  to  the  President  over  the  war 
In  the  actions  of  an  even  more  universally 
known  and  revered  American— Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Is  this  valid? 

Let  us  go  back  and  first  take  a  look  at  the 
position  of  Lincoln  in  the  Mexican  War,  since 
It  bears  some  striking  slmUaritles  to  Norris" 
position  In  World  War  I, 

Recently  a  synthetic  quotation  was  created 
from  disconnected  phrases  and  sentences  ut- 
tered by  Lincoln  In  an  effort  to  make  It 
appear  that  Congressman  Abe  Lincoln  of 
nunols  was  a  more  caustic  critic  of  the  Mexl- 
can  War  than  are  some  of  President  John- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


■on's  present  day  critics  of  the  war  In  Asia. 
Lincoln,  to  be  sure,  did  dlaagree  with  Pres- 
ident Polk  about  the  necessity  of  the  war 
and  the  way  In  which  it  was  begun.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  he  held  his  tongue  for  over  a  year 
after  the  war  was  begun.  He  explained  why 
In  these  words : 

"When  the  war  began,  it  was  my  opinion 
tliat  aU  those  who.  because  of  knowing  too 
little,  or  because  of  knowing  too  much,  oould 
not  conscientiously  approve  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  In  the  beginning  of  It,  should 
nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and  patriots, 
remain  silent  on  that  point,  at  least  till  the 
war  should  be  ended  .  .  .  and  I  adhered  to 
It,  and  acted  upon  it.  untu  since  I  took  my 
seat  here;  and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere 
to  It,  were  It  not  that  the  President  and  his 
friends  will  not  allow  It  to  be  ao."  • 

Lincoln  explained  that  he  waa  forced  to 
depart  from  this  course  of  silence  only  be- 
cause a  vote  was  being  forced  on  resolutions 
which  required  him  to  state  his  pKslUoii.  Lin- 
coln later  noted  that  even  though  his  party 
had  generaUy  held  the  view  that  Xh»  war 
had  been  begun  unconstitutionally  and  un- 
necessarily, once  It  became  the  cause  erf  the 
country,  he  and  his  feUow  Whigs,  with  few 
exceptions,  had  supported  the  war  with  their 
votes,  their  money,  their  services,  and  tbelr 
blood.  He  cited  approvingly  the  position  of 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  saying: 

"...  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a 
soldier.  It  U  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that 
his  country  is  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation, 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  It  to  a  speedy 
and  honorable  termination  by  the  most 
vigorous  and  energetic  operations,  without 
enquiring  about  Its  Justice  or  anything  else 
connected  with  It."  • 

Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  have  reason  to 
wish  for  that  kind  of  support  from  hla  fel- 
low Americans  when  the  duty  fell  upon  him 
of  leading  the  bitter  struggle  to  preserve  the 
Union.  This  being  a  civil  war,  he  found  be- 
hind his  own  lines  a  dangerously  large  num- 
ber of  critics,  obstructionists,  and  sympa- 
thizers with  the  rebeUloua  South.  Lincoln 
found  It  necessary  to  do  far  more  than  cast 
as|>erslons  on  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
through  word  and  deed  obstructed  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  He  stispended 
the  writ  of  hal>ea3  corpus  and,  In  an  action 
which  exemplified  his  difficulty,  placed  under 
arrest  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  a  man  named  Vallandlgham. 
Lincoln   Justified   the   arrest,   saying: 

".  .  .  he  who  dissuades  one  man  from  vol- 
unteering or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert, 
weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who 
kills  a  Union  soldier  In  battle."  « 
He  went  on  to  say : 

"Must  I  shoot  a  .  .  .  soldier  boy  who 
deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a 
Wily  agitator  who  Induces  him  to  desert? 
This  is  none  the  less  Injurious  when  effected 
by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend.  Into 
a  public  meeting,  and  there  working  upon 
his  feelings,  till  he  is  persuaded  to  write  to 
the  soldier  boy,  that  he  Is  fighting  In  a  bad 
cause,  for  a  wicked  administration  of  a  con- 
temptible government,  too  weak  to  arrest 
and  punish  him  If  he  shaU  desert.  X  think 
that  In  such  a  case,  to  silence  the  agitator, 
and  save  the  boy.  Is  not  only  constitutional, 
but,    withal,    a   great    mercy."  • 

History  has  vindicated  Lincoln,  not  th« 
dissenter  Vallandlgham. 

And  this  Is  a  point  that  must  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  are  enamored  of  the 
drama  of  dissent.  Vallandlgham  may  have 
been  a  man  of  courage  and  Integrity.  I  do 
not  know  his  character.  But  in  the  cold  light 
of  history  he  was  on  the  wrong  side — not 
merely  the  losing  side,  but  the  vn-ong  side. 
No  matter  how  much  cotirage  he  displayed 
o»  how  much  sacrifice  he  made  In  his  effcwl* 
to  obstruct  the  Union  cauae,  history  will 
never  vindicate  him. 

George  Norris  did  not  oppose  American 
entry  Into  World  War  1  tot  the  sake  of  op- 
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posing.  He  studied  the  facts  carefully  and 
concluded  tbat  the  German  ambitions  did 
not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  his  reasoned  Judg- 
ment that  there  was  no  Justification  for 
shedding  American  blood  to  defeat  the  Kai- 
ser. He  was  subsequently  vindicated,  because 
In  retrospect  It  appeared  that  his  Judgment 
had  been  correct,  although  the  crucial  test 
of  his  position — a  German  victory  in  the 
war — was,  of  course,  avoided. 

We  must  also  note  that  Norris,  like  Lin- 
coln in  1846,  did  not  go  on  opposing  the 
war  and  harassing  the  President  in  his  con- 
duct of  It  once  the  die  was  cast.  On  the  con- 
trary, once  the  war  had  become  the  cause 
of  the  country,  he  gave  It  his  full  support. 
He  voted  against  the  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany,  but  he  voted  for  the  declaration 
of  war  against  the  allies  of  Germany — Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey,  and  Bulgaria.  He  fully 
supported  with  his  vote  the  powers  and  ap- 
propriations required  to  bring  about  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  conflict.  When  an 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Senate  to 
prevent  transportation  of  soldiers  to  the  Eur- 
opean front  without  their  consent,  Norris 
denounced  it  as  an  xinjustiflable  Interference 
with  the  powers  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  told  all  who  inquired  that  the  war  "is 
now  my  war  as  much  as  It  is  the  war  of  our 
General  Staff".  He,  himself,  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  the  ag^  of 
flfty-Beven,  and  refrained  from  pursuing  the 
matter  only  upon  being  Informed  that,  be- 
cause of  his  age,  he  would  not  be  permitted 
to  serve  in  Prance. 

Norris  avoided  all  further  discussion  of 
the  causes  of  the  wax  once  we  were  In  It. 
Like  Lincoln,  he  thought  It  best  to  remain 
silent,  but  be  did  not  insist  tbat  otbers  fol- 
low his  example.  He  thotight  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  for  instance,  was  unwise  in  at- 
tacking our  entry  into  the  war  after  we 
were  in  it.  but  the  situation  was  obviously 
not  as  dangerous  as  it  bad  been  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  be  saw  no  reason  why  LaFol- 
lette, or  anyone  else,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  state  his  opinions. 

Norris  never  changed  his  view  about  World 
War  I,  but  be  took  a  very  different  position 
with  respect  to  the  Second  World  War.  Here 
again  be  analyzed  the  war  in  terms  of  the 
danger  to  tbe  United  States,  and  be  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Axis  ]x>wers  repre- 
sented a  genuine  threat  to  American  security. 
He  therefore  supported  o\ir  entry  into  the 
war.  Had  be  clung  blindly  to  tbe  role  of  dis- 
senter, we  would  bave  to  say  today  tbat  be 
erred,  for  history  has  not  vindicated  those 
who  opposed  and  obstructed  our  battle  to 
save  tbe  world  from  Hitler,  any  more  than  it 
has  vindicated  Vallandlgham. 

But  George  Norris  displayed  sagacity  as 
well  as  integrity.  He  was  not  stopped  by  bis 
horror  of  war  and  bloodshed,  because  be  bad 
an  even  greater  horror  of  seeing  tbe  world 
engulfed  by  a  new  barbarism,  of  seeing  lib- 
erty crushed  under  the  Iron  heel  of  the 
Nazds.  He  pointed  out  tbe  menace  of  tbe 
totalitarian  philosophy,  saying: 

"Have  the  unreasonable,  the  murderous 
desires  of  dictators  like  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini, aa  well  as  tboee  of  Japan,  affected  the 
mentality  of  humanity?  Are  we  drifting  In  a 
direction  where  the  theories  of  these  men, 
who  would  obtain  power  by  murder  and  rob- 
bery and  destruction,  gradually  are  gaining 
control  of  the  hearts  of  men?"  • 

He  observed  that  the  world  was  confronted 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  philosophy  of 
government — tbe  theory  that  "any  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  conquer  any  other 
government  or  any  other  people  if  it  has  the 
power  to  do  so".  The  threat  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  confronted  the  na- 
tion in  1917.  "At  tbat  time,"  he  said,  "there 
was  still  honor  among  nations  and  men,  even 
though  they  were  enemies  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  enslavement  of  peoples  was  not 
then  at  stake.  There  was  no  likelihood  that 
the  life  of  our  nation,  as  well  aa  that  of 
every  other  democracy  in  tbe  world,  would 


be  endangered,  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
of  the  war  might  be  .  .  .  However,  in  this 
war,"  he  continued,  "we  are  confronted  with 
an  enemy  whose  ambitious  are  known  to  the 
world  and  that  means  the  destruction  of 
every  democracy  In  the  world."  ■ 

George  W.  Norris  was  willing  to  see  war 
come  that  the  kind  of  society  which  per- 
mitted men  of  integrity  to  thrive  might 
survive. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  challenge  that 
confronts  us  today. 


'  Alfred  Lief,  "Democracy's  Norris",  pp.  2.  3. 

'"Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln". 
Rutgers  University  Press.  Vol.  1,  p.  432. 

'Ibid,  p.  515. 
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'  Norman  L.  Zucker,  "George  W.  Norris. 
Gentle  Knight  of  American  Democracy",  pp 
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The  Challenge  of  Communitm 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
written  In  the  newspapers  about  the 
cause  of  the  recent  riots  In  our  country. 
There  has  been  substantial  evidence  and 
reliable  testimony  presented  to  indicate 
that  although  the  Communist  Party  may 
not  have  started  the  riots,  the  Commu- 
nists were  there  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disorders. 

Recently,  one  of  my  constituents  wrote 
a  very  flne  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  In  his  letter, 
Mr.  George  Blackmon  of  Prattvllle,  Ala., 
has  pointed  out  many  of  the  fears  that 
our  people  have  over  the  continued 
growth  of  Communism,  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Blackmon's 

letter  in  the  Record  : 

Thb  Challenge  of  Communism 

Prattville.  Ala. 
To  the  Editor,  the  Advertiser  : 

Have  tbe  xomxnunists  really  changed  their 
strategy  so  that  we  can  be  assured  free  trade 
with  communist  countries  will  keep  our  food 
and  equipment  from  being  used  against 
American  boys  in  Vietnam?  Or  are  the  fol- 
lowing Just  loosely  spoken  words  with  no 
meaning? 

"Communism  and  capitalism  can  not  live 
side  by  side.  One  must  go. 

"We  can  win  by  revolution:  playing  race 
against  race,  class  against  class  and  nation 
against  nation. 

"We  will  not  bave  to  fight  for  our  prime 
objective,  the  United  States  of  America;  it 
will  fall  Into  our  hands  like  an  overripe 
plum. 

"Your  children  will  live  under  communism. 

"We  will  bury  you. 

"Our  programs  must  be  diversified  to  cope 
with  different  countries,  people  and  cultures 
throughout  the  world. 

"We  can  not  expect  to  win  with  free  elec- 
tions. We  must  win  through  appointments 
of  well  trained  and  organized  communists  in 
high  places  in  government,  in  labor  unions 
and  in  key  Jobs  in  Industry.  In  order  to  gain 
these  we  must  work  underground.  We  can 
not  be  Identified 

"Give  ue  one  generation  of  your  children 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  and 
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we  wUl  change  your  competitive  a:icl  Uh 
enterjM-ise  system  to  a  centralized  communist 
state. 

"We  will  sit  on  the  side  lines  and  play 
nation  against  nation. 

"Law  and  order  must  be  completely  broken 
down  before  communism  can  be  orgiinized. 

"We  have  learned  from  history  that  in- 
filtration is  probably  the  surest  and  sweetest 
death  for  a  capitalist  country,  but  it  can 
only  be  brought  on  by  government  spending  ■ 

Can  we  afford  to  Ignore  the  above  thre.it-- 
and  statements?  Can  we  be  lulled  into  a  state 
of  mind  to  believe  higher  Uxes  will  stop  in- 
flation, when  all  it  really  does  is  put  more 
money  Into  the  hands  of  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  spend  and  waste  as  thev  see 
fit. 

Can  we  afford  to  pay  taxes  to  promote  and 
finance  collective  farms  to  compete  with  the 
private  independent  farmer,  or  have  our  inde- 
pendent farms  confiscated  and  turned  into 
collective  farms? 

Can  we  afford  to  lure  people  off  the  farms 
to  the  big  cities  and  create  ghettoes  by  giv- 
ing them  big  welfare  checks? 

Can  we  as  a  Christian  nation,  continue 
morally  or  financially  to  keep  paying  bonuses 
to  unwed  mothers  to  have  more  children  to 
place  on  our  welfare  rolls?  Can  we  afford  to 
make  It  more  attractive  for  people  to  get 
on  one  of  our  -welfare  programs,  than  to 
work? 

Can  we  afford  to  spend  billions  on  so 
called  antipoverty  programs  while  at  the 
same  time  and  place  millions  of  jobs  are 
going  unfilled? 

Can  we  be  blackmailed  into  spending  one 
hundred  blUlon  dollars  for  public  housing 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  taxpayers,  for  able- 
bodied  people  who  have  only  to  say.  "I  never 
had  a  chance?" 

America,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
owes  more  than  the  balance  of  the  entire 
world;  yet  we  are  still  dishing  out  bil- 
lions to  friends  and  enemies  alike  How 
much  longer  can  this  last?  Where  have 
we  headed  and  how  much  higher  cin  our 
national  debt  go  before  Internatlonul  bank- 
ers will  lose  confidence  In  our  dollar  and 
our  economy  will  collapse?  Uruguay  is  an 
example.  In  15  years  of  their  welfare  state 
their  currency  has  dropped  In  value  97  per 
cent  and  wages  are  climbing  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent  a  year.  This  entire  calamity  grew 
from  government  spending. 

Can  we  afford  to  lower  or  practically  abolish 
tariffs  on  imports  and  guarantee  the  busi- 
nesses hurt  will  be  subsidized  and  the  worls- 
ers  guaranteed  their  salary  by  the  federal 
government?  This  is  a  chance  for  thousands 
of  businesses  to  fold  up  and  millions  added 
to  our  federal  payroll. 

Can  we  afford  to  give  the  Panama  Canal 
away  and  build  another  at  a  cost  of  billions? 

How  long  before  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats win  stop  using  the  South  for  a  scape- 
goat to  get  their  unconstitutional  laws 
rammed  through  Congress  as  well  as  their 
huge  give  away  appropriation  demands  met' 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  keep  our 
local  law  enforcement  officers  handcuffed 
while  our  cities  are  being  burned  and  looted 
and  crime  is  at  an  aU  time  high?  I  think  the 
communists  have  scored  one  of  their  biggest 
gains  by  the  rioting,  looting  and  burning 
going  on  in  different  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  The  sole  purpose  of  it  all  Is  to  force 
Insurance  companies  to  cancel  millions  of 
policies  or  put  In  a  strict  antl-rtot  clause  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  private  enterprise  to 
afford  the  risk  of  their  Investment  with  out 
Insurance.  It  will  also  be  impossible  to  get 
even  a  home  financed,  let  alone  rental  prop- 
erty for  either  business  or  residential  use 
Any  thinking  person  can  see  this  is  a  well 
organized  plot  or  it  would  not  have  such 
wide  spread  operations.  Most  of  our  cities  are 
being  threatened  with  burnings  These  are 
not  idle  threats  as  many  cities  are  already  in 
flames;  forcing  us  Into  this  catastrophe. 

We  have  already  surrendered  our  children 
to   appointed   HEW   ofBclals   we   have  never 
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heard  of.  to  pick  their  scbools.  teachers, 
studies,  associate*,  friends  and  playmates. 
Now  are  we  going  to  continue  to  spend  and 
live  In  luxury  at  their  expense,  or  have  we 
already  sold  them  into  slavery?  Remember 
this  is  our  chlldrens  future  we  are  molding 
and  their  money  we  are  spending,  not  oura. 
Geobgb  Blackmon. 
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Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
itfttements  so  egregious  that  they  could 
not  be  taken  seriously,  the  heads  of  two 
sovereign  states,  bent  on  the  extermina- 
tion of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East,  ac- 
cused Israel  of  Nazi  methods. 

They  were  joined  by  the  Premier  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  undoubtedly  knew 
better,  but  preferred  to  spout  Invective 
propaganda. 

So  that  the  record  might  be  clear,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  careful  analysis  of  the  facts 
In  the  bulletin  of  the  Antldefamatlon 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth  of  September 
1967.  In  an  article  by  Sid  Goldberg,  en- 
UUed  "The  Grand  MufU  and  His 
Friends,"  the  history  of  collaboration  be- 
tween Arab  leaders  and  Nads  is  detailed. 

The  article  follows: 
Thx  Gband  ISxrrrr  and  His  Pbiekds 
(By   Sid    Goldberg) 

(Note— Mr.  Goldberg  U  editor  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  AlUance,  a  major  news- 
paper syndicate.) 

On  June  20  President  Nureddln  El-Atassl 
of  Syria  told  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly that  "The  Arab  people  Is  indeed  be- 
ing subjected  today  to  an  operation  of  ex- 
termination surpassing  in  dimensions  what 
the  Nazis  did." 

The  day  before.  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln 
of  the  Soviet  Union  told  the  same  group 
that  Israel's  behavior  "brings  to  mind  the 
heinous  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Fascists 
during  World  War  II." 

Radio  Cairo  compared  Israeli  administra- 
tors In  Gaza  to  "Nazi  Gauleiters."  Other  Arab 
and  Soviet  propaganda  mills  referred  to  the 
muertte  death  merchants"  of  Israel,  to 
Moshe  Dayan's  storm  troopers."  and  to  what 
Oiey  charged  were  "Zionist  plans  for  geno- 
aoe. 

The  irony,  of  course.  Is  that  thousands  of 
Israelis  are  the  sole  survivors  of  families  that 
MJilshed  In  the  Nazi  furnaces.  But  doubly 
ironic  la  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  and  Arab 
■censers  of  Israel  stand  guilty  of  their  own 
cnarges. 

tt  was  Soviet  Russia  that  signed  a  non- 
•ggresslon  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  in  1939. 
»  pact  which  was  ultimately  broken  by  Ger- 
^7.  not  Russia.  Some  of  the  other  com- 
munist countries  which  accused  Israel  of 
JJ^ng  the  Hitlerite  path"  also  know  that 
route  very  well.  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bui- 
8W1»,  Albania  and  Slovakia  not  only  were 
»!"«•  of  Nazi  Germany  in  World  War  II  but 
m^hJ^""'  ^^^  movements  that  vied  in 
"rtousness  with  the  German. 

What  l8 Jess  known  is  the  record  of  tbe 

wfJhi'V^"'''''  '^'^  ^  President  El-Atassl 
"W«>e General  Assembly,  "the  Arabs  fought 
«wn  world  war^  and  contributed  to  th« 

»e  realization  of  allied  victory  - 


The  fact  is  that  Syria.  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Lebanon  did  not  declare  war  on  Ger- 
many until  February,  1945.  when  tb«  war 
was  little  more  than  a  m<^plng-up  operation 
by  the  allies.  The  Arab  declaraUons  of  war 
were  made  in  late  February  because  attend- 
ance at  the  forth-coming  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, setting  up  the  United  Nations,  re- 
quired a  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  no 
later  than  March  1. 

The  only  Arab  state  tbat  played  any  mlU- 
tary  role  in  the  war  was  Transjordan.  which 
declared  war  on  Germany  as  early  as  1939 
Transjordan  was  totally  dependent  on  Brit- 
ish grants  for  Its  existence,  and  its  army,  the 
Arab  Legion,  was  in  effect  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  under  British  officers. 

Iraq  declared  war  on  Germany  In  1943  after 
it  was  clear  the  Nazis  were  losing.  Before 
that,  pro-Nazi  sentiment  was  powerful  In 
Baghdad,  and  a  Nazi  puppet  government  was 
installed  there  In  1941  under  Rasbld  All,  who 
went  so  far  aa  to  declare  war  on  Britain 
Rashid  AU  received  congratulations  from 
Arab  leaders  In  Egypt  (including  King 
Parouk),  Lebanon,  and  Syria.  The  latter  per- 
mitted German  bombers  and  transports  to 
land  on  its  fields  while  the  Nazi  regime  lasted 
in  Baghdad. 

The  whole  temper  of  the  Arab  worid  before 
and  during  World  War  n  was  neutralist  at 
best,  pro-Nazi  at  worst.  When  Italian  troops 
In  August,  1940  invaded  Egyptian  territory 
Egypt  did  not  consider  this  a  cause  for  war 
The  fighting  was  left  to  the  British  Even 
General  Erwln  Ronunel's  invasion  of  Egypt 
in  May,  1941.  couldnt  nudge  the  Egyptians' 
into  a  declaraUon  of  war.  And  so  strong  was 
the  pro-Nad  sentiment  In  Egypt  that  when 
Premier  Ahmed  Maher  did  declare  war— on 
February  24,  1945— he  was  assassinated  while 
reading  the  Royal  Decree. 

Arab  fighting  during  World  War  II  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Nazis.  Several  thousand  Arab 
volunteers  were  mobilized  into  Nazi  units  by 
the  Grand  Mufa  of  Jerusalem,  Hitler's  man 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Mufti  (HaJ  Amln  El- 
Husselni),  who  operated  out  of  Berlin  from 
1941  to  1945,  organized  his  pro-Nazi  Arabs 
into  sabotage  squads,  espionage  cells  and  a 
fighting  unit  called  the  Arab  Legion. 

The  Mufti  also  helped  organize  the  Mos- 
lems of  Bosnia  and  other  Balkan  areas  into 
special  SS  Units  called  "The  Black  Legions  - 
He  praised  them  as  tbe  "cream  of  Islam"  and 
they  were  dispatched  to  the  Eastern  front  in 
the  Caucasus  to  stir  Soviet  Moslems  into  an 
anti-Communist  crusade.  Some  3,000  of  these 
MufU  troops  were  held  prisoners  of  war  as 
lat«  as  1946  In  Camp  Opellka,  Alabama. 

The  Grand  Mufti  was  among  the  most  pop- 
ular Arab  leaders  before,  during  and  after 
the  war.  So  effective  was  bis  bate-sputtering 
oratory  that  few  if  any  Arab  leader,  dared 
^pose  him.  As  spiritual  and  political  leader 
of  the  Palestine  Arabs  he  had  learned  to  hate 
Jews  In  the  'ao's  and  -SO-s  as  their  numbers 
Increased  In  the  land  of  Zion. 

Now  71  and  last  reported— in  March  of  this 
year— to  be  In  Old  Jerusalem,  the  Mufti  had 
been  Hitler's  chief  advisor  on  Arab  affair, 
and  the  friend  and  confidante  of  Adolf  Elch- 
mann. 

Gideon  Hausner,  chief  prosecutor  at  the 
Elchmann  trial  in  Israel,  established  that 
•the  Mufti  asked  Gestapo  Chief  Helnrich 
Hlmmler  to  provide  him,  after  the  war  when 
he  planned  to  enter  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
the  axis  troops,  with  a  -special  adviser'  from 
Elchmann 's  department  to  help  him  solve 
the  Jewish  question  In  th»  same  way  as  it 
had  been  done  In  the  axis  countries.  Elch- 
mann offered  the  Job  to  his  assistant.  Dieter 
Wtsllceny." 

The  Grand  Mufti  spread  bis  anti-Jewish 
venom  throughout  tbe  war  over  radio  Berlin 
He  praised  the  Germans  for  "knowing  how  to 
get  rid  of  Jews."  He  urged  his  Arab  Usteners 
to  "kUl  the  Jews  wherever  you  find  tbem." 
He  gave  the  number  of  Jews  "still  to  be  dealt 
with"  (in  1944)  as  11  miUlon.  repreeenUng 


the  Jewish  populations  of  America.  Russia 
and  other  countries  beyond  Hitler's  reach 

AU  this  would  signify  no  more  than  the 
ravings  of  one  madman— except  that  the 
MuiU  was  returned  to  bis  role  after  the  war 
as  leader  of  the  Pale«tln«  question.  He  di- 
rected policy  from  a  lavish  and  fortified  home 

Jt  ^°  ^'^-  ^  °'^^  °^  "«  Arab  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  In  1947  said  "the  Mufti 
is  the  Irrefutable  leader  of  the  Holy  Land 
Arabs." 

To  this  day  none  of  the  Arab  leaders  has 
repudiated  the  Grand  Mufti,  or  bis  pro-Nazi 
assistants  who  worked  with  him  in  BerUn 
during  the  war. 

Nor  is  this  tolerance  of  a  Nazi  In  their 
midst  surprising.  Egypt,  the  chief  victim  of 
the  Hitlerite"  Israelis,  has  given  sanctuary 
to  hundreds  of  former  Nazis,  among  them  up 
to  100  of  Hitler's  rocket  and  mlssUe  expertsT 

Also  in  Egypt,  according  to  tbe  latest  in- 
formation  from  the  Antl-Defamatlon  Leasua. 
are  the  following:  ^   ^ 

Colonel  Naam  Al-Nashar.  formerly  Leopold 
Gleim.  who  was  head  of  German  security  in 
Poland.  He  arrived  in  Egypt  In  1955  and  or- 
ganized the  Egyptian  security  service  alone 
Nazi  lines.  * 

Lt.  Col.  Ben  Sala,  formerly  Bemartl  Ben- 
der, a  storm  trooper  still  on  the  Polish  list  of 
war  criminals.  He  1.  head  of  the  Jewlah  De- 
partment  of  the  Egyptian  security  service 

Hassan  SoUman,  formerly  Helnricb  SeU- 
mann.  wanted  by  West  Germany  for  crime. 
committed   while   he   was   Gestapo   chief   in 

Zr^'  .^  ?°'^  ^°^'^  *  senior  poslUon  in  the 
Secret  Police  In  Cairo.  ^^ 

Col.  Ablm  Pabumi,  formerly  Dr.  Helnrich 
Willermann.  wanted  by  Wert  Germany  for 
sterilization  experiments  he  conducted  in 
several  Nazi  concentration  campo  H«  now 
runs  the  Egyptian  poUtlcal  prison  at  Samara, 
near  Alexandria.  '^«"iii«a. 

Louis  AI-HaJ,  formerly  Louis  Heiden,  di- 
rector of  a  Nazi  press  agency  In  Beriln.  He  Is 
now  an  adviser  to  President  Naaser  and  it 
was  he  who  prepared  a  pocket-sized  Arabic 
offi^  ol    »fein    Kampf    for    Egyptian 

Ibraham  Mustafa,  formerly  Joachim 
Daemling,  wanted  by  Wert  Germany  for 
crimes  committed  In  Dusseldorf  while  a 
storm  trooper  there.  He  1.  an  adviser  to  the 
Cairo  police  on  concentration  campe. 

AU  Mohammed,  formerly  George  Brun- 
ner.  one  of  Elchmann's  assistants.  In  charee 
of  deportation  of  Jews  from  Greece  He  now 
works  in  the  EgypUan  propaganda  industry 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  Arabs,  by 
raising  a  "Nazi  issue",  convict  only  them- 
selves •'    •""="* 

In  World  War  n.   1,300,000  Jew.  were  in 

ufi^  ^  ^  ^^^  A'^"-  la  Palestine. 
85,800  Jewish  men  and  50,400  Jewish  women 
volunteered  for  war  service;  27.028  PalesUne 
Jews  served  with  the  British  forces  In  vari- 
ous Middle  East,  North  African  and  Euro- 
pean fronts,  many  in  the  most  hazardous 
missions. 

What  made  a  mockery  of  the  United 
NaUons  "debate-  was  that  the  Communlsu 
and  Arabs  well  know  their  respective  roles 
In  Worid  War  U.  Their  statements  In  the 
General  Assembly  would  bave  made  Joseph 
Goebbels  proud.  Dr.  Ooebbels.  incidentaUy 
was  royally  welcomed  In  Cairo  on  the  eve 
of  the  war. 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  ^leaker,  earlier  this 
month  one  of  the  most  dlstinfirul&hed  m«>n 
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In  my  congressional  district  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  92,  the  Honorable  Paul  Bed- 
ford. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  Eve- 
ning News  in  its  edition  of  August  17, 
1967,  said  editorially: 

Essentially,  Mb  wa«  a  life  of  service.  Asldo 
from  his  profession,  as  well  as  education, 
banking  and  business  Interests,  he  served  his 
community  and  country  in  many  capacities 
when  a  man  of  his  vast  private  interests 
might  have  begged  off.  But  that  would  not 
have  been  Paul  Bedford,  the  dedicated  public 
ofQcial  In  peace  and  war.  He  loved  the  America 
of  hlB  forebears  and  demonstrated  it  on  so 
many  occasions  when  he  shared  his  time  and 
talents  as  duty  called. 

Having  known  well  Paul  Bedford  for 
the  many  years  that  I  did,  I  heartily  con- 
cur In  these  sentiments. 

Those  who  are  and  have  been  associ- 
ated with  Princeton  University,  his  alma 
mater,  will  remember  him  kindly  for  the 
enormous  contributions  he  made  during 
his  lifetime  to  that  distinguished  univer- 
sity. 

And  all  of  us  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  vi- 
cinity will  remember  him  with  equal  af- 
fection for  his  contributions  to  a  better 
life  for  all  of  the  citizens  in  that  area. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  news  article  of  Au- 
gust 16.  1967,  as  well  as  an  editorial  of 
August  17  on  the  death  of  Attorney  Bed- 
ford which  appeared  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times  Leader  Evening  News. 

The  aforementioned  articles  follow: 

Attosnxt  Paul  Bedford.  92.  Is  Claimed  by 

Death 

Attorney  Paul  Bedford,  92,  of  96  West  South 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  died  this  afternoon  at  1 
In  Mercy  Hospital  where  he  was  admitted 
June  30  as  a  medical  patient.  He  had  been 
111  since  June  15,  when  he  was  stricken  while 
attending  the  70th  anniversary  revinlon  of 
his  class  at  Princeton  University.  He  was  a 
patient  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  prior  to  being  trans- 
ferred to  Mercy  Hospital. 

Attorney  Bedford  was  widely  known  as  a 
corporation  lawyer,  banker  and  benefactor. 
He  was  chief  counsel  for  the  Delaware  Ic  Hud- 
son Railroad,  succeeding  hU  father,  George 
Bedford,  who  filled  that  position  from  1883 
until  his  retirement  in  1913,  and  the  Vulcan 
Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre. 

He  recently  retired  as  chief  counsel  and 
board  member  of  the  D  &  H  and  also  ended  a 
long  tenure  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Miners 
National  Bank  of  Wilkes-Barre  where  he  was 
senior  member  of  the  board. 

Among  his  many  gifts  to  the  community, 
chiirch,  and  colleges,  are  the  athletic  field  for 
intramural  sports  and  a  new  building  for 
the  music  department  at  Princeton.  He  also 
assisted  his  wife,  the  late  Gertrude  Vaughn 
Bedford,  In  the  operation  of  the  Wheel  Chair 
Club,  Inc.,  now  a  World  wide  organization  in 
charge  of  the  Klwanls  Club  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

law    DECRIX    in    1899 

Bom  June  24,  1875  In  Wilkes-Barre,  he  was 
educated  at  the  Harry  HlUman  Academy. 
Wilkes-Barre,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  In  1897.  He  received  his  law  degree 
In  1899  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne 
County  Bar  July  14,  1900  and  Immediately 
began  his  law  practice  with  his  father  In  the 
Miners  National  Bank  buUdlng,  Wilkes-Barre. 

The  law  firm  of  Bedford,  Jones.  McOulgan 
and  Waller  was  one  of  the  most  famous  corpo- 
ration law  firms  of  the  day.  Attorney  Bedford 
was  senior  member  of  the  firm  now  known  as 
Bedford.  Waller,  Griffith,  Darling,  and 
Mitchell.  He  became  assistant  district  attor- 
ney of  Luzerne  County  in  1913  and  In  1921 
was  elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Assess- 


ment  for   Revision    of    Taiea    In   Luzerne 
County. 

During  World  War  I  he  was  aaHlsfatnt  so- 
licitor of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, a  Pour-Minute  Man  in  the  Ub- 
erty  Loan  and  Red  Cross  campaigns  and  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Advisory  Board. 

Atty.  Bedford  was  honored  as  a  life  trustee 
of  the  Mercy  Hospital,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Osterhout  Library,  all  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  served  as  president  of  the  Home 
for  the  Friendless  Children  and  a  board 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

He  became  a  member  of.  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Princeton  University  In  1930  and 
served  on  the  athletic  council  and  moti- 
vated the  program  for  the  establishment  of 
a  music  appreciation  course  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

On    the    occasion    of    his    80th    birthday. 
Friends    of    Music    at    Princeton    University 
honored  him  with  a  concert  on  the  campus. 
donated  athletic  field 

He  donated  the  athletic  field  bearing  his 
name  for  use  in  Intramural  sports  by  Prince- 
ton students  "To  give  every  student  who  Is 
unable  to  play  on  varsity  teams  a  chance  for 
healthful  recreation."  He  also  was  chairman 
of  the  music  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

He  held  the  distinction  of  having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Commencement  Com- 
mittee at  Princeton  University  for  more  than 
a  decade  and  served  on  the  Graduate  Coun- 
cil since  1921.  He  was  a  former  president 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
Nassau  and  Elm  Clubs  and  the  Princeton 
clubs  of  Philadelphia  and  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

He  was  also  affiliated  with  the  Bankers 
Club  of  New  York  City,  the  Westmoreland 
Club,  WUkes-Barre:  Scranton  Club,  Scran- 
ton;  Zeta  Psl  Fraternity;  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  and 
the  Law  and  Library  Association  of  Luzerne 
County. 

He  often  times  described  himself  as  "a 
native-born  Democrat"  and  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  and 
the  finance  committee  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic organization.  In  his  later  years,  he 
preferred  to  give  his  support  "to  men  and 
issues,  not  parties  and  platforms."  and  be- 
came an  Independent. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mayor  Daniel  Hart  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Atty.  Bedford  was  assured  the 
appointment  to  complete  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  city's  famed  playwright  mayor  but 
declined  the  offer.  He  has  previovisly  directed 
the  Community  "War"  Chest  at  a  time  de- 
scribed "as  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods 
In  the  history  of  the  organization"  and  was 
credited  with  restoring  It  to  a  stable  unit. 
The  organization  was  a  combination  of  the 
Community  Welfare  Federation  and  the  Na- 
tional Ward  Fund  which  he  consolidated  In 
the  1943  campaign. 

A  member  of  an  outstanding  family  re- 
siding in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  Luzerne 
County  regions  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  Atty.  Bedford  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  and  financiers  of  his 
generation.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Jacob 
Bedford.  •    •    * 

DlSTINcmsHED     NaTTVE     SON,     PaUL     BEDFORD: 

1875-1967 

Although  Paul  Bedford's  life  had  run  Its 
full  course  at  92,  It  will  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  his  native  WUkes-Barre  and  his  be- 
loved alina  mater,  Princeton  University,  to 
bid  farewell  to  so  distinguished  a  native  son 
In  the  one  instance  and  to  so  loyal  an  alum- 
nus In  the  other. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  In  towns 
big  and  small.  In  the  legal  profeslon  where  he 
was  a  towering  flg\ire  for  67  years.  In  banking 
and  railroad  circles,  he  wUl  be  missed,  for  he 
was  nationally  known. 

Above  all,  his  vacant  chair  will  revive  mem- 


ories for  associates  and  other  Intimates  who 
knew  >'iTT\  as  the  genial  host  or  guest,  as  the 
occasion  might  be,  in  his  leisure  nioments 
when  he  was  such  a  delightful  companion. 

He  was  Indeed  a  complete  life  and  extended 
Into  so  many  fields  it  is  difficult  to  cover  them 
adequately. 

A  man,  whose  roots  were  deep  In  the  soil  of 
colonial  America,  In  hlE  person  the  glorious 
past  of  the  country  was  linked  with  Its  prom- 
ising future.  For  70  of  his  adult  ye.'.r.s,  he 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  its  better- 
ment. 

Essentially,  his  was  a  life  of  service  Aside 
from  his  profession,  as  well  as  education, 
banking  and  business  Interests,  he  served  his 
community  and  country  In  many  capacities 
when  a  man  of  his  vast  private  Interests 
might  have  begged  off.  But  that  would  not 
have  been  Paul  Bedford,  the  dedicated  public 
official  m  peace  and  war.  He  loved  the  .'Vmer- 
Ica  Of  his  forebears  and  demonstrated  it  on  so 
many  occasions  when  he  shared  his  time  and 
talents  as  duty  called. 

Athough  he  was  a  "native-born  Democrat" 
by  his  own  words  and  served  his  party  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  nationally,  he  was 
an  Independent  In  politics,  more  or  less.  In 
his  later  years,  always  putting  the  public 
welfare  before  personal  considerations  and 
party. 

His  benefactions  to  his  home  town  and  to 
Princeton  were  so  extensive  that  he  easily 
qualified  for  the  accolade  of  philanthropist. 
The  public,  through  the  Community  Welfare 
Federation,  predecessor  of  the  United  Fund. 
was  deeply  Indebted  to  him  for  leadership 
when  it  came  upon  difficult  days.  He  also 
shared  his  wife's  interests  in  the  Interna- 
tionally known  Wheelchair  Club  she  founded 
and  played  a  leading  role  in  It  behind  the 
scenes. 

There  is  far  more  to  be  told  about  Paul 
Bedford,  as  the  files  of  this  newspaper  and 
the  official  records  will  testify.  At  Princeton. 
for  example,  he  held  a  dozen  offices,  and  his 
activities  could  fill  a  book  in  themselves. 

So  long  as  there  Is  a  WUkes-Barre.  a 
Princeton  University  or  even  a  world,  the 
names  of  Paul  and  Gertrude  Vaughn  Bed- 
ford will  be  remembered  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  Even  though  death  has  come  in- 
evitably to  both,  they  will  live  on  In  their 
good  works  and  achievements,  as  well  as  iji 
the  hearts  of  uncounted  thousands 
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Election  Observers 


EXrTCNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  an  outbreak  of  charges 
and  rash  statements  by  individuals  de- 
crying the  forthcoming  elections  in  Viet- 
nam. While  these  purveyors  of  vague  al- 
legations have  no  basis  of  expertise  other 
than  their  own  self-proclaimed  infalli- 
bility in  all  fields  of  national  policy,  they 
do  receive  an  unusual  coverage  in  the 
media. 

In  order  to  remove  this  confusion  and 
to  insure  a  valid  evalutlon  of  the  faimes 
and  effectiveness  of  the  election  proces 
in  South  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  has 
dispatched  a  bipartisan  committee  to  ob- 
serve and  to  make  their  report  to  the 
American  people.  This  delegation  of  out- 
standing Americans  from  all  walks  of  W' 
will  contribute  substantially  to  settim 
the  record  clear  as  to  the  true  facts  of 
this  important  election. 


An  editorial,  which  expresses  the  re- 
action of  most  Americans,  appeared  in 
the  August  25  edition  of  the  Beaumont 
Enterprise,  a  distinguished  newspaper 
published  in  southeast  Texas. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  read  this 
editorial  comment,  the  complete  text 
follows : 

Election  Observers 
It  is  inevitable  that  some  candidate  or 
group  of  candidates  in  the  South  Vietnam 
election  will  brand  as  interference  President 
Johnson's  dispatch  of  a  delegation  of  Ameri- 
cans to  observe  the  campaign  and  balloting. 
It  Is  certain,  too,  that  the  more  severe  crit- 
ics of  the  administration's  war  policies  will 
cook  up  some  reason  for  voicing  objection. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  White  House 
decision  was  in  the  public  interest,  periiaps 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Most  ."Vmericans  will  feel  that  the  presence 
of  a  score  or  more  outstanding  citizens  in 
South  Vietnam  at  this  time  will  contribute 
to  public  enlightenment  in  this  country  on 
a  matter  that  is  of  vital  Importance  both  to 
the  future  of  the  Vietnamese  and  to  the 
future  military  and  political  policies  of  the 
United  States  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Moreover,  most  Americans  must  beheve 
that  the  presence  of  the  observers  could  be 
instrumental  in  making  the  election  rea- 
sonably clean  and  its  outcome  acceptable 
to  all  parties. 

President  JohiLson  is  to  be  commended  for 
selecting  a  delegation  of  such  collective  high 
caliber,  and  for  the  way  his  choices  cross 
political  and  other  lines. 

This  variety  makes  for  confidence  In  the 
group's  efforts. 
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will  continue  to  be  to  generations  not 
yet  bom. 

I  share  the  hope  of  people  throughout 
the  world  that  the  Communist  regime  of 
Hungary  will  soon  find  the  courage  to 
set  this  holy  man  free,  so  that  he  may 
once  again  walk  In  dignity  among  his 
people. 


The  Agony  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 


Cardinal  Joseph  Mindszenty  Celebrated 
HU  75th  Birthday  at  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Budapest 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mindszenty,  the  heroic 
Hungarian  martyr  t«  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

As  one  of  history's  great  religious 
leaders,  the  cardinal  always  has  been 
outspoken  in  defense  of  individual  free- 
dom. He  opposed  the  anti-Semitic  ex- 
cesses of  the  Nazis  and  fought  valiantly 
a«ainst  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the 
Communist  puppet  regime  of  his  own 
country.  For  his  devotion  to  justice  and 
ut)erty,  this  man  of  God  was  ignomini- 
ously  arrested,  tried  on  unfounded  char- 
8«,  and  sentenced  to>  prison  for  life 
There  he  remained  In  torment  for  7 
years  until  rescued  by  the  heroic  Hun- 
ganan  freedom  fighters  in  1956.  He  was 
munediately  given  asylum  by  the  Amer- 
ican legation  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  and  just  recently  celebrated 
nis  /5th  birthday. 

vo^'^'^'"^'  Mindszenty  Is  not  only  re- 
^  and  honored  by  the  Hungarian 
Pwpie,  but  sjinbolizes  the  world  man's 
resolute  belief  in  the  ultimate  supremacy 
km  n^^''^*"^^  "^e  °^"  Bross  materlal- 
^-  He  Ls  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  and 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  there  is  a 
side  of  the  war  that  we  frequently  fail 
to  see  and  often  is  not  reported  In  press 
accounts.  This  side  of  the  war  portrays 
the  Vietcong  and  their  indiscriminate 
terrorist  attacks  where  the  victims  are 
innocent  bystanders  caught  up  in  these 
acts  of  violence.  An  Associated  Press 
story,  which  appeared  today  in  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily,  of  Strasburg, 
Va.,  points  up,  in  a  dramatic  but  heart- 
rending way,  the  agony  and  suffering  the 
Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  inflict  on  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  their  way. 

This  story  of  the  suffering  of  a  7-year- 
old  boy  portrays  graphically  the  reason 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam.  I  do  not  recall 
having  seen  this  story  in  other  papers, 
and  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  may 
not  have  been  carried  In  many  major 
metropolitan  newspapers,  because  It  gives 
a  picture  of  the  war  that  Is  too  often 
neglected.  For  that  reason.  I  bring  It  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  Aoont  or  Was:  a  Brave  Lmxi  Bot 
Tried  Not  To  Crt,  bot  Pain  'Was  Too  Much 
Can  Tho.  Vietnam. — His  tiny  chest 
throbbed  with  pain  from  the  shell  fragmente 
that  tore  into  his  body.  His  eyes  were  filled 
'With  all  the  agonies  of  war. 

He  was  a  brave  little  boy.  He  did  not  cry,  at 
least  not  aloud,  not  at  first,  when  one  of  the 
wounds  in  hU  back  began  to  hemorrhage. 
His  lips  trembled,  his  eves  quivered  and  he 
whimpered  softly. 

Then  the  pain  and  fear  became  more  than 
a  boy  of  7  could  contain,  even  with  his 
wounded  grandmother,  her  own  face  pocked 
with  .-iuperflcial  shrapnel  wounds,  at  his  side. 
And  so  finally,  he  screamed. 

His  mother  could  not  come  to  him.  She 
lay  wounded  in  the  same  hospital  In  a  bed 
only  a  few  feet  away.  She  seemed  to  recognize 
her  son's  voice  when  he  cried  out.  She  ttimed 
on  her  side  and  looked  at  him  forlornly 
across  the  aisle  of  the  hospital  ward. 

The  boy.  his  mother  and  her  mother  were 
the  victims  early  Sunday  of  a  Viet  Oong 
mortar  shelling  of  Can  Tho  that  left  46  per- 
sons dead  and  222  wounded. 

The  South  Vietnamese  provincial  hospital 
In  this  Mekong  delta  city  80  miles  southwest 
of  Saigon  was  filled  "with  men.  women  and 
children  wounded  In  the  attack.  There  were 
perhaps  100  persons  Jammed  Into  the  main 
ward.  With  the  wounded  were  their  families 
who  remained  at  their  side,  as  is  the  custom  • 
of  the  Vietnamese. 

Outside,  American  medics  loaded  some  pa- 
tients Into  ambulances  for'  evacuation  to 
other  hospitals  where  they  could  receive  spe- 
cialized treatment. 

A  crowd  gathered  around  one  middle-aged 
woman  on  a  stretcher.  Her  arms  and  legs 


moved      erratically.      Her      facial      muscles 
twitched   Her  eyes  made  a  Jerking  movement. 

She  ha<3  suffered  a  compressed  skull  frac- 
ture In  the  Viet  Cong  shelling  that  poured 
more  than  100  rounds  of  fire  at  several  areas 
in  this  city  of  118.000  persons. 

"Let's  tie  her  feet  together  because  she's 
having  a  convulsion.  "  shouted  one  American 
medic  as  the  men  hoisted  the  stretcher  She 
would  be  transferred  to  a  hospital  that  had  a 
resident  iieurostirgical  specialist. 

After  the  shelling,  which  lasted  about  10 
minut-is.  the  wounded  began  to  poior  into 
the  hospital  Some  were  carried  In  on  stretch- 
ers by  their  relatives;  several  children  with 
superficial  shrapnel  wounds  walked  In  with 
their  parents. 

"It  was  a  mess."  said  Betty  Stahl,  26  of 
Chisholm.  Minn.,  an  American  civilian  nurse 
working  at  the  hospital  under  the  auspices 
of  the  US.  Agency  for  International  Develon- 
ment. 

Miss  Stahl  said  163  persons  were  brought 
In  during  the  night  and  more  later  In  the 
morning 

"They  were  all  over  the  floor."  she  said 
■  We  didn't  have  beds  to  put  them  In."  She 
estimated  that  perhaps  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  wounded  were  women  and  children 


The  Tortoise  and  the  Jet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  plan  to  de- 
velop the  Island  of  Aldabra.  a  natural 
laboratory  of  biology  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  for  use  by  the  United  States  and 
British  Air  Forces  for  jet  and  other  mili- 
tary uses  brings  about  a  confrontation 
and  possible  conflict  between  two  great 
fields  of  science:  military  science  and 
its  related  technology,  and  biological 
science,  specifically  the  study  of  ecology 
and  evolution. 

To  me,  both  of  these  sciences  are 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  modem  man. 
Free  man  has  not  yet  foimd  a  means 
to  survive  without  military  science. 

The  need  for  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  biological  science  Is  less 
dramatic,  but  just  as  essential.  Indeed 
biological  science  contributes  much  to 
the  supporting  knowledge  of  military 
science  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  so-called 
glamour  sciences  of  today.  For  example, 
the  need  for  biological  research  and 
knowledge  In  support  of  space  explora- 
tion is  well  known. 

The  island  of  Aldabra  is  a  small  coral 
atoll  near  Africa  and  Madagascar  which 
has  an  importance  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences far  exceeding  its  physical  size.  The 
30  species  of  plant  and  animal  life  unique 
to  Aldabra,  as  well  as  the  rare  giant  land 
tortoise  which  resides  there,  attest  to  Its 
value  as  an  area  where  studies  of  genetics 
and  evolution  could  be  invaluable.  The 
erection  of  military  facilities  would  for- 
ever destroy  Aldabra  s  scientific  research 
potential.  Military  science  could  well 
have  a  Pyrrhic  victory  if  it  Impoverished 
the  scientific  world  by  invading  this  small 
Pacific  island. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  as  well  as 
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other  national  and  international  science 
organizations,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  opposition  to  such  a  military  In- 
vasion of  Aldabra. 

To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  editorial. 
"The  Tortoise  and  the  Jet."  which  ap- 
peared in  Science,  a  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  on  July  21.  1967: 

The  Tortoise  amo  the  Jet 
(By   Deal    Wolfle) 

Tbe  tortolfie  beat  the  bare.  Can  It  also 
beat  the  Jet?  Tbe  racetrack  Is  Aldabra,  an 
uplifted  coral  atoll  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  260 
mllee  northwest  of  Madagascar  and  400  miles 
east  of  Africa.  The  tortoise  Is  the  giant  land 
tortoise,  and  Aldabra  Is  its  only  remaining 
home  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Jets  are  of 
the  United  States  and  British  air  forces, 
which  want  to  develop  Aldabra  for  military 
use. 

Obscxire  and  almost  uninhabited,  Aldabra 
has  a  rich  and  unique  ecosystem.  It  is  the 
breeding  place  of  the  frigate  bird  for  the 
entire  Indian  Ocean,  and  home  of  the  last 
colony  of  flightless  birds  In  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Of  Its  22  species  of  land  birds,  12 
species  or  subspecies  are  found  nowhere  else. 
About  a  quarter  of  Its  species  of  Inverte- 
brates are  beUeved  to  be  found  only  on  the 
Island.  Aldabra  Is  a  major  breeding  place 
of  the  Increasingly  rare  edible  green  turtle 
and  the  hawksbUl  turtle.  Of  eome  175  spe- 
cies of  higher  plants  known  on  the  Island, 
18  or  more  are  iinlque.  When  still  undis- 
turbed, such  Islands  provide  Ideal  oppor- 
tunities to  study  evolutionary  processes. 
Aldal»«  Is  the  ecologically  richer  of  the  last 
two  nearly  undisturbed  uplifted  canX  atolls 
in  the  wcM-ld.  Raymond  Fosberg.  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  staS,  calls  the 
island  "sdentlflcally,  the  meet  Important 
area  of  Its  size  remaining  In  that  part  of  the 
world."  The  Royal  Society  is  sending  an  ex- 
pedition there  in  August  and  would  like  to 
establish  a  small,  permanent  research  sta- 
tion. 

With  support  from  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  several  international  organizations,  the 
Royal  Society  has  proposed  that  Aldabra  be 
totcJly  p9«eerved  for  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  in  May  it  so  recommended  to  the 
British  Secretary  of  State  for  Defence.  The 
cUr  forces,  however,  need  an  airfield  In  that 
region  and  consider  other  Islands  much  less 
satisfactory.  The  Secretary  promised  to  con- 
sider the  Royal  Society  recommendation  and 
said  that,  if  the  decision  Is  made  to  go  ahead 
with  military  development,  "our  object  .  .  . 
woxild  be  to  make  sure  that  changes  in  the 
ecosystem    of    the    Island    are    kept    to    a 

tnlnlTniim  ** 

But  It  is  doubtful  that  there  can  be  dual 
use.  The  atoll  is  too  small.  Road,  harbor, 
causeway,  and  other  construction  would 
bring  major  physical  alterations  and  con- 
nect the  now  separated  islands  of  the  atoll. 
The  larger  birds  would  be  a  hazard  to  air- 
craft, and  some  species  wo4ild  probably  have 
to  be  exterminated.  The  home  of  the  giant 
land  tortoise  Is  precisely  the  best  part  of  the 
Island  for  airfield  construction.  The  sugges- 
tion that  the  airfield  be  surrounded  by  a 
wall  seems  unsatisfactory.  A  wall  could  ex- 
clude the  tortoise,  the  flightless  birds,  and 
some  other  animals,  but  could  not  contain 
their  imported  enemies.  Nor  Is  temporary  de- 
velopment and  use  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise: once  a  species  is  destroyed,  or  an  en- 
vironment drastically  Invaded,  there  Is  no 
return  to  the  original  state.  The  current  pro- 
gram to  study  with  little  remains  of  native 
Hawaiian  plant  and  animal  life  is  evidence 
of  the  need  to  study  island  ecologies  before 
Invasion  brings  ecological  chaos. 

Will  the  jet  replace  the  tortoise  on  Alda- 
bra? Perhaps.  Military  needs  rightfully  have 
Jilgh  priority,  and  man  has  powerful  weap- 


ons. He  can  win  over  tortoises,  passenger 
pigeons,  the  blue  whale,  the  Great  Auk,  the 
Moa,  and  other  animals,  and  he  can  win 
most  easily  in  the  fragile  ecology  of  a  small 
Island.  The  decision  between  the  tortoise  and 
the  jet  will  be  a  governmental  and  a  political 
one.  The  jet  can  win.  but  the  more  virgin 
areas  we  destroy,  the  more  we  impoverish  our 
natural  heritage.  British  and  American  gov- 
ernment councils  mtist  weigh  this  fact  in 
deciding  whether  to  build  on  Aldabra  or  else- 
where. 


Hawaii  Laaded  for  It*  Aloha  Spirit 
by  Recent  Visitors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  just  con- 
cluded lt3  90th  annual  convention  in 
Hawaii,  and  It  has  been  estimated  that 
some  14,000  lawyers,  judges,  and  their 
families  enjoyed  the  Incompvarable  beau- 
ty of  the  Island  State  while  attending 
the  many  functions  in  connection  with 
the  convention.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  this  convention,  which 
brought  the  largest  group  of  visitors  to 
the  50th  State. 

In  addition  to  the  influx  of  conven- 
tion visitors,  Hawaii  has  also  seen  an 
increasing  number  of  servicemen  coming 
to  Hawaii  from  Vietnam  for  rest  and 
recreation  leave.  In  Its  year  of  growth, 
the  R.  &  R.  program  in  Hawaii  has  de- 
veloped from  one  flight  a  week  In  August 
of  1966,  to  a  high  of  42  flights  a  month 
during  May  and  June  of  this  year.  As  of 
August  3,  288  flights  have  been  processed 
with  an  average  of  158  men  per  flight. 
Approximately  70  percent  of  the  men  on 
each  flight  are  joined  by  their  depend- 
ents from  the  mainland,  and  to  date 
over  31.000  wives  have  come  to  Hawaii. 
In  addition,  many  children,  parents,  and 
relatives  have  been  coming  to  Hawaii  to 
meet  the  servicemen  during  their  R.  &  R. 

I  mentiond  these  figures,  Mr.  Speaker, 
merely  to  emphasize  that  despite  the  In- 
creasing numljer  of  visitors  to  Hawaii, 
there  has  been  no  diminishing  of  the 
spirit  of  aloha  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii. 

This  friendly  hospitality  by  the  spe- 
cial name  of  "aloha"  which  pervades  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  continue  to  bring  warm 
responses  from  those  who  come  In  con- 
tact with  It.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  from  recent  ABA  and  R.  &  R. 
visitors  to  Hawaii,  as  they  appeared  In 
the  August  21.  1967,  issue  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser : 

ABA   Lawyer  on  Aloha 

As  a  recent  visitor  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention  in  Honolulu.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  unifcwm 
courtesy  with  which  we  were  received. 

I  regularly  attend  the  American  Bar  con- 
ventions which  are  held  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  attended 
one  anywhere  where  the  hotel  employes,  taxi 
drivers,  store  clerks,  and  other  persons  with 
whom  a  conventioneer  normally  comes  in 


contact  gave  such  an  impression  of  hoepl. 
taUty. 

We  had  the  feeling  that  Hawaii  was  glad 
to  see  us. 

Walter  D.  Hanson. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

How  Was  R.  &  R.? 

My  husband  and  I  recently  spent  a  week  on 
your  beautiful  Island.  We  were  there  during 
one  of  my  husband's  "rest  and  recuperation" 
periods  and  were  overwhelmed  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  people  there. 

Besides  the  very  generous  monetary  bene- 
fits given  to  servicemen  and  their  families, 
we  were  made  to  feel  truly  welcome  every-' 
where  we  went.  We  shall  long  remember  our 
stay  In  the  50th  State  and  the  kindness  of  Its 
people.  J 

Lt.  &  Mrs.  Larry  M.  Tucker. 


For  Rent  Supplements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1967 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  spoke  In  the  House  in  favor 
of  the  rent  supplement  program.  Be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  this  program 
in  curing  the  blight  of  substandard  hous- 
ing, which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  Intercity  tension.  I  in- 
sert the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  August  25,  1967,  and 
urge  Members  of  the  House  to  reconsider 
and  act  favorably  on  this  essential  Fed- 
eral program: 

Foa  Rent  Supplements 

Happily,  reports  of  the  collapse  of  the  fed- 
eral rent  sTlpplemente  program  were  prema- 
ture. Two  encouraging  developments,  one  In 
Cleveland,  make  the  ouUook  brighter: 

In  Cleveland  the  Catholic  Diocese  has 
launched  «  flve-milllon-doUal-  housing  re- 
habilitation project  In  the  Hough  Area,  and 
has  received  an  Initial  federal  rent  supple- 
ment allocation  of  $67,200  that  will  help 
pay  rent  on  the  first  66  units  to  be  Improved. 

In  Washington  the  Senate's  potent  minori- 
ty leader.  Everett  Dlrksen,  as  well  as  10  other 
GOP  senators  have  shifted  from  opposition 
to  suppwrt  of  legislation  which  would  ex- 
pand the  Important  program. 

This  should  go  far  in  overturning  the 
Bouse  vote  la  May  which  turned  down  the 
Administration's  request  for  an  expansion 
to  $72,000,000  a  year  from  the  present  inade- 
quate $33,000,000. 

Better  housing  of  course,  is  no  panacea 
for  the  problems  of  the  very  poor.  It  will 
not  In  Itself  raise  Incomes  or  provide  better 
education.  Yet,  as  survey  after  survey  ha* 
shown,  substandard  housing  Is  a  major  rea- 
son for  discontent  In  the  ghettos.  And,  de- 
spite all  the  public  and  private  program! 
of  the  past  80  years,  bad  housing  of  the 
poor  remains  a  mammoth  national  problem. 

The  rent  supplement  plan,  approved  by 
Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1965.  is  ooly 
one  of  several  approaches  In  attacking  sub- 
standard housing.  But  it  has  special  merit 

Key  idea  behind  rent  supplements  is  that 
they  will  stimulate  private  construction  ct 
decent  houslag  for  jjoor  people  much  faster 
than  can  be  done  through  public  housing. 
They  seem  to  be  doing  that. 

The  rent  supplement  tenant,  who  mu*t 
qualify  for  public  housing,  starts  out  br 
paying  one-foxirth  of  his  income  for  rent 
but  then  doesn't  have  to  move  as  In  public 
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looming  when  his  Income  goes  up.  He  simply 
p«yi  a  greater  share  of  the  rent  and  the 
government  pays  less. 

Subsidized  housing  long  has  been  and  re- 
mains an  essential  In  seeking  to  Improve 
tt«  lot  of  the  poor.  The  still  new  idea  of 
federal  rent  supplements  seems  to  be  a  de- 
sirable alternative  in  this  field. 
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Tbe  Real  Price  of  War:  Alienation  of 
Younger  Generation  Coontt  for  More 
Than  Dollars  and  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALlrOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  EDWARE>S  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  have  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  tremendous  and  burden- 
some cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  in 
terais  of  our  national  economics  and  re- 
sources and  our  international  role.  The 
following  comment  from  Joseph  Kraft, 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  27,  1967,  shows  us  the  most  seri- 
ous and  long-ranging  cost  of  this  trag- 
edy—the alienation  of  young  people  to- 
day, youiig  people  whose  ideals  and  en- 
ergy are  being  destroyed  by  a  war  which, 
is  Kraft  points  out,  is  regarded  as  an 
"utter  absurdity." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  attention  to  this 
penetrating  editorial,  which  follows 
below: 

Tm  Real  Price  of  War:  Auenation  or 
ToDNGER  Generation  Cocnts  fob  More 
Than  Dollars   and  Diplomacy 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
En  Route  to  Saigon. — Returning  once  more 
to  Vietnam,  I  Hnd  myself  brooding  on  one  of 
the  strangest   features  of   this  strangest  of 
wars — its  cost. 

By  a  curious  quirk,  the  costs  that  have 
loomed  largest— the  costs  in  international 
safety  and  in  national  resources — have 
turned  out  to  be  relatively  minimal.  Con- 
versely, the  cost  that  is  proving  truly  bur- 
densome—the cost  of  turning  off  the  best 
part  of  our  younger  generation— is  so  imfa- 
mlllar  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  grasp. 

Consider,  for  a  start,  the  diplomatic  cost 
rb£  great  danger  at  all  times  has  seemed  to 
be  Uut  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  would  wind 
up  to  a  direct  confrontaUon  with  China  or 
Russia. 

But  the  coming  apart  of  Maoism  has  sharp- 
ly reduced  the  prospects  of  effective  Chinese 
entry.  Rivalry  vrtth  China  inside  the  bloc  has 
turned  the  Soviet  umon  against  anything 
mat  would  mean  victory  for  the  Asian  Com- 
munists. 

To  be  sure,  Washington's  traditional  allies 
lu  western  Europe  have  almost  no  sympathy 
or  the  American  effort  In  Vietnam'.  But  as 
ong  as  the  Russians  are  not  making  a  fuss 
dnMK»"^P^"*  "^  prepared  to  swallow  their 
aoubts.  And  thus  diplomatically,  the  Vlet- 
nmese  war  costs  the  United  States  a  pit- 

TTie  dent  in  national  reeourcee  is  not  much 
Hrl  ■^  ^^  absolute  number,  the  $25  bU- 
nn^f'^"^  annually  on  the  war  looks  astro- 
ncmicaj.  But  it  is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
^r«^  !!?^  product  and  less  than  half 
«e  «pect«i  gain  In  GNP  for  this  year.  Cer- 
IndZi        7"  ^"  ^^^  ""^^^  anybody  poorer. 

ueea,  unless  the  money  now  beUig  spent  on 
Vietnam  were  voted  for  other  Federal  proj- 


ects, the  absence  of  the  war  would  probably 
mean  the  onset  of  a  recession. 

As  a  portion  at  the  Federal  budget,  12ie  war 
expenses  tKilk  large.  Since  th«  wave  of  race 
troubles,  it  has  seemed  to  many  that  nK>ne7 
spent  on  the  war  is  money  taken  away  from 
Great  Society  programs  for  improving  life  in 
the  Negpo  ghettos.  But  personally.  I  do  not 
beUeve  it. 

.  Except  for  the  overwhelmingly  Uberal  Con- 
gress which  resulted  from  the  freak  election 
of  1964.  the  tempter  on  Capitol  HiU  has  con- 
sistently gone  against  heavy  new  spending 
for  Negroes.  Had  there  been  no  Vietnamese 
war.  had  there  been  a  Federal  surplus  this 
year,  it  would  surely  not  have  been  voted 
for  new  Federal  programs,  still  less  for  a 
Marshall  Plan  to  help  the  Negro  community. 
The  surplus  would  have ,  been  distributed 
back  to  the  states,  or  perhaps  even  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  form  of  another  tax  cut. 

No  doubt  the  Vietnamese  war  has  made  It 
easier  for  Congress  to  deny  funds  to  Great 
Society  projects.  The  present  conflict,  like 
past  conflicts,  has  promoted  a  kind  of  Jingo- 
istic know-nothingism  wlilch  finds  expres- 
sion In  a  drive  for  all-out  war  at  the  expense 
of  anything  which  is  hiunane. 

But  here  begins  the  realm  of  social  costs. 
And  in  this  realm  the  Jingoistic  surge — a 
phenomenon  so  often  met  and  mastered  in 
the  past — is  small  beer.  The  big  social  cost 
arises  from  the  Impact  of  the  war  on  the 
younger  generation,  on  those  below  30. 

This  generation  Is  the  first  generation  of 
the  Affluent  Society,  the  first  generation  in 
history  which  has  seen  millions  of  its  mem- 
bers brought  up  without  fear  of  economic 
privation  or  inunediate  external  threat.  It 
was  bound  to  make  things  hot  for  those  of 
us  who  are  older — bound,  in  particular,  to 
be  skeptical  about  many  of  the  arrangements 
accepted  in  the  name  of  economic  and  na- 
tional security. 

But  on  top  of  that  there  has  come  the 
Vietnamese  war.  And  my  clear  conviction. 
after  extensive  visits  to  campuses  across  the 
country,  is  that  the  best  elements  among 
the  best  students  at  the  best  schools  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  war.  that  they  regard 
it  as  an  utter  absurdity,  a  betrayal  of  the 
American  ideal  by  corrupt  and  frightened 
men. 

"l.ie  result  is  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  younger  generation  is  contracting  out. 
Whether  as  hippies  or  pacifists  or  new  radi- 
cals or  synlcal  academic  draft-dodgers,  they 
have  turned  away  from  productive  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Nation. 

The  cost  of  this  turmng  away  cannot  be 
measured.  But  as  an  advanced  society,  the 
United  States  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the 
contributions  of  its  most  sophisticated  peo- 
ple, on  what  Prof.  Galbraith  has  called  the 
educational  and  scientific  establishment. 
Thus  I  go  out  to  Vietnam  feeling  that  the 
cost  of  the  war — the  cost  of  turning  off  the 
younger  generation— is  staggering,  and  that 
we  wUl  still  be  paying  it  years  after  ths 
ugly  little  war  is  only  a  bad  memory. 


I  believe  this  to  be  an  important  area 
that  should  be  fully  explored  because  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  travel  In  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  domestic  travel, 
could  contribute  enormously  in  alleviat- 
ing our  balance-of -payments  dilemma. 

I  have  often  shown  my  interest  In  the 
development  of  this  profitable  aspect  of 
world  trade  and  have  Introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  439,  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961,  in  order  to  promote 
travel  In  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Western  Governors- 
Conference  for  recognizing  this  need  of 
oui-  country. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Adoptbd  bt  1967  Anndal  Meet- 
ing, Western  Governors'  Convxuncx. 
June  28.  1967,  West  Yellowstone.  Mont. 

v    travel  research 
Whereas.  There  is  a  need  for  adequate  and 

uniform  research  on  the  dimensions  of  the 

travel-recreatlon   industry:    and 

Whereas.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 

undertake  a  national  census  in  1970  to  gather 

valuable  Information  about  the  nation;  and 
Whereas.   The  Western   Governess"  Travel 

Council  has  asked  that  significant  questions 

about  travel  and  recreation  be  Included   in 

the  Census; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Western  Governors'  Conference  peUtion  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  Include  a  number 
of  pertinent  questions  about  travel  and 
recreation  in  the  1970  Census;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Western 
Governors'  Travel  Council  and  other  travel- 
related  organizations  of  the  western  states 
submit  recommended  questions  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  for  this  study. 


President  Johnson's  Vietnam  Election  En- 
deavors Receiving  Strong  Support  From 
the  Nation's  Press 


Travel  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIfXJHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hke  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1967  an- 
nual meeting.  Western  Governors'  Con- 
ference, June  28, 1967,  concerning  travel- 
recreation  research  and  the  1970  national 
census. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionfd  editorial  opinion  is  giving  con- 
tinued strong  support  to  President 
Johnson's  efforts  to  encourage  free, 
democratic  elections  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  asked  a  highly  re- 
spected and  representative  group  of 
American  leaders  to  visit  Vietnam  during 
the  election  campaign.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  among  this  group  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  my  State  of  New 
Jersey,  the  exceptionally  able  Richard 
Hughes. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  right- 
fully cautioned  us  on  applying  wholly 
American  standards  to  Institutions  or 
events  in  other  nations. 

South  Vietnam  is  valiantly  struggling 
to  maintain  its  independence,  while  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  carry  out  free 
elections  which  will  select  a  representa- 
tive national  government.  This  is  a  feat 
which  even  large  nations  might  find  dif- 
ficult, let  alone  a  small  beseiged  nation 
like  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  no  evidence  of  large-scale 
election  fraud  in  South  Vietnam;   but 
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we  do  have  evidence  to  the  contrary  that 
the  campaign  Is  almost  as  open  and  as 
iininhlbited  as  a  free-wheeling  American 
political  campaign.  Let  us  not  confuse 
campaign  rhetoric  with  charges  of  fraud. 

President  Johnson  Is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says  that  this  Is  a  time  for 
American  perseverance  on  the  military 
side,  continued  efforts  on  the  negotiating 
side,  and  patience  and  understanding  on 
the  electoral  side. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  two  forceful 
editorials  from  the  Independent  Ander- 
son of  South  Carolina  and  the  Baltimore 
News-American  which  commend  the 
President  on  his  efforts  to  encourage  the 
new  democracy  being  bom  in  South 
Vietnam: 
[From  the   Independent,   Anderson    (S.C), 

Aug.  23.   1967) 

The   BniTH   or  a   Nation   Is  '  Not   Fast — Wk 

Need  Recall  Some  U.S.  Histoby 

Taking  note  publicly  for  the  first  time  of 
the  criticisms  of  the  forthcoming  election  In 
South  Vietnam,  President  Johnson  drew  a 
parallel  between  it  and  the  struggle  for  In- 
dependence in  this  country  200  years  ago. 

In  particular,  be  was  answering  Senators 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  and  Jacob  K.  Javits  of 
New  York,  loudest  in  their  cries  of  "foul" 
before  the  election  is  even  held. 

But  what  he  had  to  say  Is  a  needed  lesson 
In  history  for  all  Americans. 

"We  Americans  abottld  understand  the 
pain  of  that  process  (of  fighting  for  free- 
dom). For  our  nation  was  not  born  easily. 
There  were  times  in  the  years  of  the  18th 
century  when  it  seemed  as  if  we  might  not 
be  bom  at  all. 

"During  the  hard  days  of  fighting  for  our 
Independence,  some  would  not  fight  at  all. 
Some  people  would  not  pay  taxes;  some 
states  would  not  meet  their  levies  of  men 
and  money;  some  men  were  so  devoted  to 
colonial  power  that  they  fled  abroad. 

"But  there  were — and  we  thank  God  for 
this — enough  brave  men  to  bear  the  burden: 
there  were  enough  dedicated  men  to  endure 
year  after  year  of  war  and  suffering;  and 
there  were  allies  who  stood  with  us  In  the 
darkest  hours,  and  we  prevailed.  After  13 
years  of  war  and  political  strife  we  pre- 
vaUed. 

"Given  that  background,  we  ought  not  to 
be  astonished  that  this  struggle  in  Vietnam 
continues.  We  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
that  the  nation,  racked  by  a  war  of  insur- 
gency and  beset  by  Its  neighbors  to  the 
north,  has  not  already  emerged,  full-blown, 
as  a  perfect  model  of  two-party  democracy." 

What  South  Vietnamese  have  politically 
Is  considerable.  They  elected  their  own  rep- 
resentatives to  a  Constituent  Assembly;  that 
Assembly  wrote  a  democratic  constitution; 
local  elections  were  held  In  the  villages  where 
security  permitted;  a  national  campaign  for 
president  and  vice-president  is  on  the  way; 
the  members  of  a  new  Senate  will  be  chosen 
at  the  same  time  and  members  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  the  following  month. 

Instead  of  criticizing.  Congress  should 
hall  these  accomplishments  and  cheer  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  on  their  way  to 
representative  self-government. 

[From  the  News  American,  Aug.  23,  1967] 
Election  JrrrERS 
Those  who  have  expressed  anxiety  about 
the  prospective  fairness  of  South  Vietnam's 
election  may  now,  paradoxically,  be  more 
apprehensive  than  ever.  This  Is  because  of 
increasing  indications  that  the  election  is 
indeed  fair.  In  fact  more  so  than  almost  any- 
one would  have  expected.  This  confounds 
those  critics  of  the  election  whose  true  pur- 
pose is  not  the  establishment  of  a  valid  elec- 
toral process,  but  undermining  of  American 
iwllcy  in  Vietnam. 


Speaking  at  a  lively  turn-out  at  the  city  of 
Nha  Trang,  candidate  Tran  Van  Huong,  a 
former  premier  and  bitter  opponent  of  in- 
cumbent Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "I  believe  the  local  government 
authorities  did  all  they  could  to  make  this 
rally  a  success."  He  is  thus  informing  the 
world  that  agencies  of  a  government  he  is 
seeking  to  unseat  have  exerted  their  author- 
ity on  his  behalf  and  placed  their  facilities 
at  his  disposal. 

Such  actions  would  be  remarkable  in  a 
country  enjoying  a  peaceful  atmosphere  and 
iong  Democratic  tradition.  South  Vietnam 
has  neither  and  It  Is,  In  fact,  astonishing 
that  an  election  is  being  held  there  at  all. 
Yet  these  aspects  of  the  forthcoming  con- 
test seem  to  have  been  Ignored  by  those  crit- 
ics. In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  who  have  in- 
dulged in  solemn  and  ill-informed  carping 
about  "unfairness."  etc. 

This  can  only  mean  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese elections  have  been  seized  by  those 
critics  as  one  more  peg  on  which  to  hang 
their  true  intent — unilateral  American  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam,  regardless  of 
commitments  and  consequences.  They  are 
grasping  at  any  issue  to  accomplish  this. 
They  would,  in  fact,  be  delighted  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  election  proved  to  be  a  travesty, 
and  are  undoubtedly  chagrined  at  the  obvi- 
ous indications  that  it  will  not. 


Bridges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  an  assist- 
ance program  to  buy  the  materials  to 
build  a  dam  or  to  develop  an  industry  Is 
more  than  money. 

In  a  small  developing  nation,  such  a 
program  can  foster  the  hope  of  a  better 
economy.  It  means  that  with  hard  work  a 
nation  can  assure  a  better  standard  of 
living  and  better  health  to  its  people. 

It  can  lead  the  way  to  a  stable  political 
and  social  climate  able  to  withstand  the 
forces  of  aggression  and  destruction  from 
without  and  within. 

And  when  two  nations  work  together 
In  this  way,  it  can  help  to  bridge  the  gap 
of  fear  and  distrust  between  them. 

While  not  in  any  way  perfect,  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  have  done  these 
things. 

When  we  as  a  nation,  well  able  to  af- 
ford such  assistance,  turn  our  back,  we 
destroy  these  hopes  and  these  bridges. 
We  make  it  more  likely  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  will  turn  to  other  nations 
and  other  systems  to  see  their  hi^^es 
accomplished. 

The.";e  matters  deseiTe  our- deep  and 
serious  consideration. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  August  26, 
referred  to  the  legislation  passed  by  this 
House  as  the  "Foreign  Aid  Nightmare," 
much  in  reed  of  being  repaired  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  had  an  Im- 
portant message,  and  I  call  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  by  inserting  it 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Foreign  Aid  Nightmare 

A  nightmare  seized  the  House  in  Its  dis- 
cussion— one  shrinks  from  the  word  deliber- 


ation— on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Grown  men 
acted  like  adolescents  spiting  an  erstwhile 
girl  friend.  Otherwise  responsible  Congress- 
men allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  by 
escapism  and  fnastratlon.  The  effect  of  1400 
pages  of  House  testimony  on  the  bill  evapo- 
rated in  an  atmosphere  of  partnership, 
phony  economy  and  cheap  demagoguery.  As 
the  evening  wore  on,  tides  of  fatigue  ana 
caprice  swept  the  national  Interest  out  to 
sea. 

The  resulting  bill  authorizing  a  sum  of 
$2.8  bUUon  only  sketches  the  outlines  of  the 
wreckage.  The  Senate  had  voted  only  $2.6 
billion,  and  the  appropriations  hurdle  re- 
mains to  come.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  postwar  foreign  aid,  the  authoriza- 
tion is  imder  $3  billion — at  a  moment  when 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  give  has  never  been 
greater.  The  House  passed  the  bill  by  a 
margin  of  only  eight  votes.  Had  a  handful 
of  Congressmen  changed  their  minds,  there 
would  have  been  no  foreign-aid  progmm  at 
all. 

How  vain  for  the  UrUted  States  to  claim  to 
be  a  great  power,  with  global  Interests,  re- 
sponsibilities or  commitments,  as  you  will, 
if  the  Congress  cannot  muster  the  maturity 
to  give  unequivocal  support  to  foreign  aid  I 
How  irrelevant  is  any  tug  of  war  between 
Executive  and  legislative  branches  ova 
foreign  policy  control  In  the  light  of  the 
Senate's  and  House's  performance  on  this 
bUl! 

Consider  development  loans,  repayable  on 
easy  terms  in  dollars;  they  are  the  basic  In- 
strument for  helping  the  economies  of  poor 
countries  to  support  their  own  needs.  The 
Administration  asked  $774  miUion,  the  Sen- 
ate voted  $500  million  and  the  House,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  narrowness,  cut  that  back  to 
$450  million.  VltaJ  programs  In  Turkey, 
Korea,  India  and  Pakistan  will  be  hurt 
most.  Adding  salt  to  the  wound,  the  House 
confirmed  the  Senate's  earlier  folly  In  dou- 
bling the  service  charge  on  the  EO-called 
grace  period  of  these  loans. 

Alliance  for  Progress  programs  were  voted 
only  $578  million  (the  Senate  figure), 
against  a  request  of  $643  million.  Tliis  was 
done  in  a  year  when  President  Johnson, 
clearly  bespeaking  the  intent  of  Congress, 
gave  Latin  America  an  urgent  push  along 
the  self-help  road.  By  Its  parsimony,  the 
Congress  not  only  undercuts  American 
hemispheric  leadership  but  virtually  Invites 
Latins  to  listen  to  local  guerrillas  or  Com- 
munists overseas. 

Technical  assistance  funds  were  sliced 
from  $243  to  $210  million  (the  Senate  fig- 
ure ) ,  despite  evidence  that  these  funds  are 
perhaps  the  most  effective  stimulus  to  local 
growth.  One  result  wUl  be  to  end  AID  pro- 
grams In  Africa.  A  warmer  welcome  to  chaoe 
and  despair,  in  a  whole  continent,  could 
scarcely  be  Imagined. 

It  was  In  the  policy  amendments,  however, 
that  the  House  shamed  itself  most.  Without 
having  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  It  was 
about,  the  House  eliminated  the  President's 
entire  authority  to  sell  arms  on  credit;  It 
did  this  even  while  retaining  the  vehicles 
by  which  that  authority  Is  exercised,  includ- 
ing the  controversial  Pentagon  revolving 
fund.  We  favor  tighter  congressional  over- 
sight In  arms  sales,  but  the  President  should 
not  be  stripped  of  all  authority  to  act. 

The  House  also  reimposed  tariff  discrimi- 
nation on  Poland  because  of  its  arms  sales  to 
Hanoi — an  itieffectlve  gesttire  destroying  an 
important  "bridge"  to  Eastern  Europe  It  also 
forbade  training  military  personnel  from 
countries  with  which  the  United  St  ites  has 
no  diplomatic  relations — a  ban  th.it  would 
prevent  this  country  from  keeping  a  hand 
in  with  certain  Arab  countries. 

It  wlU  probably  take  several  days  to  sort 
out  all  the  damage  the  House  did  In  Its  15- 
hour,  50-amendment  ramble.  Much  of  tli« 
damage,  unfortunately,  is  beyond  the  repair 
of  the  Senate-House  conference.  What  can 
be  saved   thBre   must   be   saved.   Meanwhile, 
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the  country  owes  Itself  a  deep  look  at  Its 
own  heart  to  see  how  it  has  come  to  this 
pass. 

South  Vietnam  Needs  a  National 
Government 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or  CONNECncUT 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst 
of  much  criticism  In  this  country  over 
the  prospective  elections  in  South  Viet- 
nam, one  of  Connecticut's  newspapers, 
the  Hartford  Courant,  has  come  forth 
with  an  excellent  editorial  which  lends 
s<Hne  needed  perspective  on  what  should 
and  can  be  expected  from  a  country 
wracked  by  war  and  wanting  in  years  of 
democratic  experience. 

Vietnam  has  naade  an  important  po- 
litical step  in  formulating  a  constitution 
and  In  running  elections.  This  beginning 
should  not  be  belltted  by  a  people  who 
pride  their  own  past  struggles  in  found- 
ing a  democratic  nation  and  who  have 
so  much  at  stake  in  Vietnam.  As  the  edi- 
torial suggests,  Americans  should  wish 
the  new  Government  of  Vietnam  well 
rather  than  smirk  at  the  results  from 
our  sophistication  6,000  miles  away.  The 
Hartford  Courant  editorial  of  August  29 
follows: 

South  Vhtnam  Needs  a  Nationai. 
Government 

All  the  anguished  cries  about  Irregularities 
In  Sundays  upcoming  Vietnam  election  seem 
to  be  aimed  at  the  Incumbent  military  slate 
of  General  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Premier 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  They've  got  most  of  the 
gOTemment  and  military  estabUsbment  of 
I  million  people  working  for  them,  osten- 
sibly out  on  official  visits.  The  10  rival  civilian 
slates  have  been  electioneering  largely  on 
this  issue,  instead  of  presenting  any  concrete 
prognima  of  their  own. 

It  nUght  be  weU  for  Americans  to  take  a 
cloew  look  at  this  nation  and  Ita  first  open 
election  before  they  start  Judging  it  In 
American  terms.  Here  Is  a  country  that  has 
been  wracked  by  war.  religious  differences, 
corruption,  and  a  dizzying  succession  of 
Inept  governments  over  the  years.  Its  voters 
are  mostly  Illiterate  peasants  who  need  party 
symbols  to  cast  their  ballots.  There  is  lltU« 
or  no  sense  of  national  ptuTXJse  in  the  thou- 
sands of  hamlets,  even  those  under  Saigon's 
control.  Anyone  who  expected  a  politicallT 
sophisticated  campaign  based  on  our  codes 
to  oome  out  of  this  background  U  naive 

The  Thleu-Ky  ticket  is  beUeved  the  odds- 
00  favorite,  even  by  those  who  discount 
charges  of  poll-rlgglng.  They  are  well  known: 
tney  have  been  in  the  spotlight  over  the  last 
»o  years  of  muitary  government.  They  un- 
doubtedly have  used  their  offices  as  sprlng- 
wwds  fOT  their  candidacies— and  this  charge, 
Hmight  be  noted.  Is  not  unknown  in  Ameri- 
«n  policies.  General  Thleu  is  predicting  40 

fn ,  .  *^w'"''-  ^'"^-  ^°  n^tt*"-  «^hat  happens, 
M  fraud  from  all  the  losers  the  morning  after. 

^«^^K*?"  ^"^  Klven  the  people  Uie  vote. 

a  nition^f  f  "f.*  °°*  ^  '«■*  "'B***  o^  ^  that 
a  ntt  onal  election  is  being  held,  one  that 

Inio  thi.w  "'''***'  ****  Vietnamese  people 
^tWnklng  nationally.  It  also  has  seemed 
"P»"icant  enough  to  the  Vletcong  that  they 


have  been  doing  their  best  to  terrify  th« 
South  Vietnamese  from  taking  part.  A  Sena- 
torial slate  as  weU  as  a  Presidential  slau  la 
running,  and  the  Senatorial  candld«.t««  ars 
generally  high-caliber  men.  All  the  cajvdl- 
dates  are  risking  Vietoong  aseasslnaticHi  by 
seeking  seats  in  the  new  government. 

It  is  a  cinch  that  South  Vietnam  mtist 
have  a  national  government  if  this  nation 
is  to  honor  its  commitment  there.  If  the  new 
nationai  government,  to  be  formed  after  an 
election  for  House  seats  In  October,  can  en- 
gender a  sense  of  national  purpose.  It  will 
have  achieved  a  long  step.  It  wlU  face  &  host 
of  problems— corruption,  security,  land  own- 
ership, education,  production— and  they  are 
not  easy  or  quick  to  solve.  Americans,  even 
those  who  despisr  our  Vietnam  poUcy  and 
generals  per  se.  would  do  far  bett«-  to  wish 
the  government  weU  as  at  least  a  crude  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  will  than  to  smirk 
at  the  results  from  theU-  sophistication  6.000 
miles  away. 
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efforts  in  behalf  of  his  people  are  con- 
tinued by  the  dedication  of  his  wife. 
Rose,  who  has  succeeded  him  as  the 
DemocraUc  Party's  leader  in  his  area. 
And  here  in  this  Chamber,  his  colleagues 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  myself  in- 
cluded, will  never  cease  to  benefit  from 
his  example. 

In  conclusion,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  family,  I  want  to  express  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Herman  Toll's  wife  and 
family.  He  was  a  credit  to  his  district, 
his  city,  and  his  country. 


Memorial  for  Congretiman  Herman  ToD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague,  Herman  TolL  Al- 
though I  only  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  him  for  one  term,  Herman  Toll 
symbolizes  to  me  the  vitality  and  vision 
of  his  party  Eind  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia who  elected  him  to  four  succes- 
sive terms  in  Congress. 

Reviewing  the  career  of  Congressman 
Toll  recalls  to  my  mind  the  years  when 
my  own  father  was  the  Democratic  leader 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  leader  of  our 
city's  congressional  delegation  here  In 
Washington.  Although  young  at  the  time 
I  recall  vividly  the  high  opinion  my 
father  held  of  Herman  Toll  and  the 
many  instances  In  which  they  collab- 
orated on  legislation  of  value  to  their 
city  and  Its  people. 

Such  admiration  Is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Herman  Toll  worked  hard 
and  long  for  his  people  and  his  district. 
To  this  fact  I  can  testify  personally. 
Since  his  retirement  from  Congress,  I 
have  represented  part  of  his  old  Fourth 
District  in  Philadelphia.  Time  and  again 
residents  of  that  area  have  told  me 
that.  If  I  were  to  serve  them  as  effec- 
tively as  Congressman  Toll,  I  would  more 
than  meet  my  responsibility  as  their 
Congressman. 

His  service,  then,  has  been  a  model  for 
me  as  it  was  an  Indispensable  source  of 
aid  and  support  to  my  father. 

Equally  as  valuable  was  his  own  work 
here  in  Washington.  Intelligent,  literate 
and  progressive,  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  legislators  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  Through  his  service 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  helped 
to  shape  the  national  conscience  toward 
concern  for  civil  rights,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  constitutional  safeguards  for 
all  our  citizens. 

Although  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  hard  work  and  good  coun- 
sel, his  spirit  remains  with  us  today.  His 
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Sammer  Opportunity  Centers — Address 
by  Vice  President  Hnmphrey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

or    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 
before  the  American  Pederation  of 
Teachers  on  August  24. 

The  Vice  President  called  for  the  estab- 
Ustiment  of  summer  opportunity  centers 
In  our  schools  during  the  summer 
months  to  provide  slum  children  the 
chance  to  become  real  participating 
members  of  our  society.  He  emphasized 
that  we  must  make  social  and  economic 
opportunity  a  re«ility  for  all. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Vice  President's  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
36  follows : 

KOLtXKs  or  Vice  Preshjent  Hubert  H.  Hctm- 
PHarr,  Ambkican  Federation  or  Teachers 
August  24,  1967 

Thank  you,  R-esldent  Cogen,  and  my  good 
frl«nd,  your  Leglslattve  Representative,  Carl 
Megel.  I  should  pay  a  special  note  of  tribute 
to  the  ane  delegation  from  Mlnneeota — ^the 
MFT.  And  particularly  Ed  Bolstad,  the  Pres- 
klent  of  ma  Minnesota  Federation  at 
Teachers. 

And  I  don't  want  to  leave  ouit  my  friend 
here,  Herrick  Roth,  and  the  others  from  Oolo- 
rado. 

First  I  want  to  congratulate  the  APT,  on 
Its  remarkAble  progreee — not  only  propose 
In  terms  of  membership — I  think  there  were 
108  new  Locals  this  poet  year;  but  partic- 
lUarly  on  your  progress  as  outlined  in  the 
remarkable  and  lnsi>irlng  address  of  your 
President  Charles  Cogen. 

I  not  only  read  the  address,  but  one  of  my 
wry  capable  staff  assaltante,  whoee  brother 
works  closely  with  the  Minnesota  Federa- 
tion of  Teachere,  brother  of  Roger  Peterson, 
my  staff  asslBtant,  NeaJ  Peterson,  took  the 
«m«  to  go  through  that  speech. 

K  Is  more  than  a  apeech.  It  Is  a  paper.  It 
ta  a  remarkable  document  that  outlined  for 
me  what  I  considered  to  be  the  philosophy  of 
education  needed  for  America,  and  It  tells 
to  good  rhetoric  and  BoUd  substance,  the 
■enlevement  and  the  accomplishments  as 
WU  as  the  long  term  goals  of  the  American 
JMeratlon  of  Teachers  and  the  goals  for 
Muoators  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  point  Is  not  that  every  Une  is  one  with 
Wuch  you  must  agree  but  more  ImportanUy 
ttAt  here  is  a  thinker,  a  man  of  ideas-  a 
n»»n  deeply  oonoemed  with  the  educational 
Process  In  our  nation,  and  much  more  con- 
ned, may  I  say  with  the  substonce  as 
^u  as  the  process  and  the  purpose  of  edu- 

I  Ir^^  ^°^  President  Oogen,  to  know  that 
aave  looked  upon  your  remarks  and  your 
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dissertation  on  the  educational  philosophy 
and  the  educational  program  as  a  standard 
by  which  we  will  measure  our  conduct  In 
government,  and.  Indeed,  in  the  educational 
system. 

I  come  to  discuss  with  you  some  thoughts 
of  mine   on   educational   matters. 
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PUBLIC    OFFICIALS    SHOVLD    BE    TEACHERS 

I  come  to  you  today  not  only  as  your 
Vice  President  but  I  come  to  you.  also  as  a 
teacher.  You  see.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
a  man  in  public  life  ought  to  be  a  teacher 
all  of  his  life.  When  I  served  in  the  Senate 
for  some  16  years.  I  tried  in  my  way  to 
teach,  to  think  ahead,  and  all  too  often 
for  the  happiness  of  some,  to  think  out  loud. 
That  way  you  get  a  chance  for  other  people 
to  tell  you  how  wrong  you  are. 

If  you  Just  think  silently  you  are  apt 
to  convince  yourself  and  no  one  really  gets  a 
chance  to  tell  you  that  you  are  on  the  wrong 
cotu^e.  But  I  do  believe  that  every  public 
ofHceholder  should  be  and  ought  in  a  sense 
be  required  to  be  a  teacher,  speaking  to  the 
public;  working  with  his  associates;  hope- 
fully coming  forth  with  some  creative 
thought. 

Today  I  am  going  to  stand  In  the  role  of 
a  teacher,  and  I'm  going  to  prevail  on  you  as 
a  teacher  to  give  you  some  candid  thoughts 
about  the  expanding  responsibility  of  Ameri- 
can educators  in  a  rapidly  changing  American 
society. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  word  or 
two  about  the  responsibility  of  American  so- 
ciety to  the  American  educator,  and  both  to 
otir  clients,  so  to  speak,  the  youth  of  the 
land. 

WE  SHOULD  BE  SELF-CRITICAL 

We  are  prone,  as  Americans,  to  always  be 
self -critical.  That  Is  a  good  sign.  The  famous 
Swedish  sociologist.  Gxmnar  Myrdal.  an  old 
friend  of  mine  once  said.  "If  you  really  want 
to  And  out  what  Is  wrong  with  America  you 
don't  have  to  spend  too  many  years  In  re- 
search. Just  ask  somebody.  They  will  teU 
you."  And  we  are  very  good  at  that.  And  If 
he  won't  tell  you.  why  somebody  will  teU 
you.  They  will  hire  people  to  tell  you. 

And  that  Is  a  sign  of  health.  Only  the 
strong  can  be  self-analytiocU  self-critical.  It 
Is  the  weak:  the  uncertain;  the  fearful  that 
are  always  right  who  never  admit — at  least 
pubUcly — that  there  could  be  any  doubt  at 
all. 

It  Is  the  person  of  matiirity;  It  Is  the  person 
of  responsibility  and  of  strength  that  can 
admit  that  possibly  he  Is  In  error,  or  that  his 
judgment  may  have  not  been  what  It  should 
be.  Therefore,  we  look  upon  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  of  self-crltlclsm.  and  from  that  crit- 
icism seek  remedies  to  build. 
Let's  see  where  we  are  today  in  education. 

AMERICAN     EDUCATION     TODAY 

It  has  given  motivation  to  some,  and 
alienation  to  others.  The  educational  oppor- 
tunities open  to  Americans  today,  through 
your  efforts,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Labor  Movement  that  has  been  a 
champion  of  education  throughout  history, 
are  literally  unprecedented.  Ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  teenagers  have  had  secondary 
education,  compared  to  seven  per  cent  at  the 
tiun  of  the  century. 

In  Just  the  last  twenty  years,  the  percent- 
age of  American  high  school  graduates  who 
go  on  to  college  and  to  the  profeeslonal 
schools  has  doubled,  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  per  cent.  Last  year  there  were  six  million 


of  your  high  school  graduates  that  were  in 
college,  and  a  million  of  them  were  there 
because  of  federal  scholarships  or  loans. 

HIGH     LEVEL     OF    EDUCATION     IS     IMPORTANT 

A  high  level  of  education,  because  of  your 
steadfast  position,  and  others  Uke  you,  has 
become  an  Intrtcal,  Inseparable  feature  of 
American  society  today.  It  reflects,  and  is  re- 
flected In  our  unprecedented  prosperity. 

I  do  not  think  our  country  could  possibly 
be  what  it  is  on  the  economic  front  today 
without  our  school  system  and  without  the 
dedication,  and  many  Umes  the  sacrifice,  of 
teachers. 

This  dedication  is  reflected  in  our  position 
of  world  leadership  in  the  sciences  and  in 
our  national  power.  It  enables  us  both  to  in- 
tegrate and  to  cope  with  rapid  technological 
development. 

EDUCATION      NECESSARY      TO      MODERN      SOCIETY 

From  the  individual  American's  point  of 
view,  education  in  addition  to  the  cultural 
environment  that  it  affords,  has  become  the 
credential  which  enables  him  to  participate 
fully  In  our  society.  A  high  school  diploma 
or  a  college  diploma  Is  the  ticket  which  en- 
titles a  young  American  to  opportunity.  It 
is  the  coupon  which  makes  him  eligible  to 
earn  a  decent  living. 

Now,  our  society  insists  on  that  credential, 
and  It  should.  Therefore,  It  Is  not  surprising 
to  me,  or  to  you,  that  In  those  same  slums 
and  ghettoes  where  frustration  and  hopeless- 
ness and  Joblessness  and  despair  and  bitter- 
ness have  recently  contributed  to  riots  and 
violence,  two-thirds  of  the  unemployed 
ghetto  residents  have  never  finished  high 
school.  Even  those  who  have  completed  a 
few  years  of  school  test  much  lower  than 
their  grade  levels. 

And  this  is  only  to  say,  in  polite  language, 
that  separate  but  equal   was  only  separate 

The  average  Job  Corps  recruit,  most  of 
them  school  dropouts  as  you  know,  has  com- 
pleted nine  grades  of  school.  But  he  reads  at 
a  fifth  grade  level,  if  he  reads  at  all. 

EDUCATION     IS     NOT     REACHING     SOME 

I  noted  Just  yesterday  the  average  earned 
wage  of  the  Job  Corps  recruit  before  he 
came  In — only  five  per  cent  ever  had  a  Job 
by  the  way— and  those  that  had  a  Job.  their 
average  hourly  wage  was  71  cents. 

After  they  left  the  Job  Corps,  and  90  000 
have  now  graduated,  70  percent  of  them  re- 
ceived Jobs  In  private  Industry,  20  percent 
went  back  to  school;  10  percent  Into  the 
military  service,  the  average  rate  of  pav  is 
•  1.91  per  hour.  t'   >    "» 

JOB  OOEP  PAYS  FOE  ITSELF 

So,  When  I  hear  people  complain  that  it 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  have  the  Job 
Corps.  I  Uke  to  remind  them  that  if  a  man 
earns  a  minimum  of  »i.9i  on  the  average  to 
start,  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  state  and  local  governments  will  be 
able  to  take  enough  from  each  one  of  those 
hourly  paychecks  so  that  in  due  time  the 
cost  of  that  educational  or  training  experi- 
ence will  be  amortized. 

The  result  of  educational  deficiencies  and 
there  are  educational  deficiencies,  the  re- 
sult Is  imemployment.  at  least  this  is  one 
result,  and  underemployment  at  a  rate  in 
our  American  slums  and  ghettoes  up  to  36 
jjer  cent. 

JOBLESSNESS   DUE  TO   UNEMPLOYMENT 

Complex  economic  and  social  factors  of 
course,  contribute  to  this  grim  situation.  But 
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I  am  certain  that  there  U  one  factor  more 
than  anj  other  which  dooma  a  man  to  job- 
lessness today,  and  that  la  Insufficient  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Now  we  are  not  Just  giving  young  p>eople, 
nor  should  we  have  aa  our  purpHsee  trans- 
mitting Juat  inlormatlon.  You  can  buy  that 
in  a  world  almanac.  But  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  Is  to  transmit  to  people  an  existence  In 
living.  We  are  trying  to  make  life  more  mean- 
ingful. That  Is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. 

"America  today  has  reached  an  acute  crisis 
in  the  historic  progress  towards  economic 
and  social  democracy.  One-seventh  of  our 
population,  and  I  had  originally  In  my  re- 
marks here  one-sixth,  but  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you  that  the  povery  group  In  the  American 
society  In  the  last  few  years  has  somewhat 
diminished,  live  below  the  poverty  line,  and 
are  excluded. 

EDUCATION     REDUCES     CAP    BETWEEN     RICH     AND 
POOR 

That  one-seventh  do  not  want  to  be  ex- 
cluded. They  want  to  be  Included.  And  they 
want  to  be  sure  that  their  children  will  be 
Included. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  at  Howard  University  some 
two  years  ago,  when  he  asked  the  American 
people  whether  or  not  we  were  going  to  have 
one  America  and  one  citizenship  or  whether 
we  were  going  to  have  two  Americas;  whether 
we  were  going  to  have  the  America  of  the 
majority,  the  affluent  majority,  and  the 
America  of  the  poor;  or  whether  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  an  America  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans could  feel  that  they  were  a  part  of  this 
great  community,  that  they  were  Included 
In.  and  that  hope  could  come  to  reality. 

Now  this  nation  has  to  make  an  historic 
choice,  either  make  social  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  a  reality,  or  watch  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  between  the 
employed  and  the  unemployed,  between  the 
sheltered  and  the  unsheltered,  between  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated,  grow  ever 
wider,  until  It  threatens  our  national  growth, 
health,  and  well-being. 

And  If  that  gap  does  continue  to  expand, 
America  wlU  be  at  war  with  itself,  and  be  in 
such  a  state  of  crisis  that  all  of  our  hopes 
and  aspirations  will  be  lost. 

Many  of  today's  participants  In  this  great 
American  society  are  already  too  old  to  ac- 
quire what  you  would  term  a  full  educa- 
tional credential.  They  are  not  going  to  go 
back  to  high  school  or  grade  school.  They 
are  of  another  generation.  Therefore,  they 
need  temporary  passes,  so  to  speak,  new  skills; 
Job  training — and  that  Is  a  very,  very  difficult 
assignment. 

NEED  FOR  MOTIVATION,  TRAINING,  AMD  SKILL 

They  need.  In  other  words,  the  kind  of  a 
program  that  offers  them  an  opportunity  for 
a  diploma — not  a  diploma  from  your  high 
school  or  your  college,  but  In  a  sense  a  pro- 
gram of  motivation;  of  training;  of  skill  that 
gives  them  the  key  to  opportumty  to  make 
something  out  of  their  lives. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  these  people, 
and  we  would  not  have  to  be  talking  about 
them  today  If  our  system  thus  far  had  been 
successful.  There  are  twelve  and  a  half  mil- 
lion who  have  been  passed  by  in  America. 
That  la  a  large  number.  And  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  that  twelve  and  a  half  million  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Many  of  them 
will  be  amongst  the  almost  one  million  school 
dropouts  thla  year. 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  and  we  ought  to 
ask  the  school  board,  are  the  students  drop- 
ping out,  or  has  the  school  left\them?  There 
is  possibly  an  Interphiy  here.  And  ther»  will 
be,  If  we  continue  at  the  rate  of  school  drop- 
outs In  thla  decade,  eight  million  who  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  in  our  achool  system. 
Eight  million  who  ought  to  have  a  rich  edu- 
cational experience. 

Now  It  la  these  poor  children  who  present 
the  great  challenge  to  the  entire  nation,  and. 


Indeed,  to  the  American  educational  eetab- 
llshment  today.  These  are  the  ones  that  we 
need  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon. 

PROVIDINC    rOK    THOSE    WHO    HAVE    TOO    LITTLE 

You  know,  PrankUn  Roosevelt  said  one 
time  what  I  believe  to  be  the  guiding  phi- 
loeophy  for  this  country  In  its  present  effort, 
and  I  can  only  paraphrase  here,  but  he  said. 
■■It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  government  to 
help  those  more  who  already  have  too  much. 
It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  help  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  people  who  already 
have  too  little" 

In  otlier  words,  our  efforts  need  to  be.  in 
a  sense,  t.irgeted  on  those  who  have  been 
left  by  the  side  of  the  road,  that  are  not 
fully  involved  in  what  you  and  1  are  seeking 
to  do  in  our  life. 

EQUAL     OPPORTUNITT     MEANS     AVAILABILITY     OF 
JOBS 

Can  we  bring  this  group  Into  the  large, 
prosperous  American  society  with  full  edu- 
cational credentials? — which  is  Just  another 
way  of  saving,  can  we  bring  them  Into  the 
pattern  of  opportunity? 

If  tl-iere  is  one  word  that  I  feel  that  ought 
to  characterize  our  efforts  these  days;  It  Is 
the  word  'opportunity." 

I  spent  a  Icng  time  in  public  life  fighting 
for  what  we  call  equal  opportunity,  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights,  trying  to  get  a  fair  employment 
practices  law.  But  I  ask  you,  what  good  does 
it  do  to  have  non-discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, number  one.  if  there  are  no  Jobs?  And 
what  good  docs  it  do  to  have  non -discrimina- 
tion in  employment  If  you  are  not  em- 
ployable? 

Tlie   legal   riglits   are   not   enough. 

And  this  is  where  the  educator  comes  in. 
Here  is  where  we  come  In.  We  have  to  help 
equip  the  indlviduai  so  that  he  can  have 
these  legal  rights  mean  something  in  hla 
life — not  just  a  theory  of  law,  but  a  way  of 
life  itself.  This  is  the  challenge  which  re- 
quires the  raa.ximum  use  of  every  educa- 
tional resource  that  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  whole  spectrum  of  educational  needs. 

Training — training — training  in  everything 
from  personal  hygiene  and  basic  skills  to 
highly  specialized  research  on  social  prob- 
lems. 

REACHI.VC     OUT     FOR     DISADVANTAGED 

And  it  also  means  something  else.  It  means 
reaching  out.  It  is  not  good  enough  Just  to 
open  up  the  schools.  It  is  not  good  enough 
Just  to  say  you  are  going  to  have  Job  train- 
ing. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you 
from  this  platform  today  that  we  have  Job 
training  positions  ojjen  in  America  today 
fully  funded  by  the  federal  government,  un- 
used— unfilled. 

I  spend  almost  every  hovjr  of  my  Ufe  work- 
ing on  these  matters.  Let  me  put  It  thla  way: 
In  a  community  In  which  there  may  be  two 
thousand  Job  training  positions,  where  we 
seek  to  open  up  job  training  tor  two  thou- 
sand hard  core  unemployed,  half  of  them  go 
empty. 

Why? 

Because  we  have  opened  up  Job  training 
but  that  Ls  not  enough.  People  that  have 
been  rejected  for  a  century — some  of  them, 
or  their  families,  are  not  going  to  believe 
that  the  gates  of  opportunity  are  open.  Just 
because  you  say  they  are.  You  have  to  reach 
out  and  find  them,  and  I  have  said  to  gov- 
ernment officials  and  private  Individuals,  If 
we  are  half  aa  ingenlotis  In  finding  ways  to 
extend  the  hand  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
and  hopefulness  to  others  as  we  were  In  deny- 
ing them  that  hand  of  fellowship,  we  will 
make  a  lot  of  progress. 

WE    MUST    BEGIN    AT    IS    MONTHS 

Yes.  what  I  am  talking  about  means  reach- 
ing out  to  chUdren'a  children  whose  back- 
grounda  of  cultural  degradation  and  eco- 
nomic poverty  provide  no  motivation  for 
them.  It  means  reaching  them  young  enough 
to  counteract  the  lifelong  mental  stigma  of 
poverty  and  rejection,  ot  prejudice  and  dis- 


crimination, which  begins  to  be  acquired  at      » 
about  eighteen  months  of  age,  not  eighteen 
years  but  eighteen  months. 

It  means  makmg  education  more  than  ini- 
tiation rite  to  fratermty,  or  a  lodge — 8m  ini- 
tiation rite  required  for  entrance  into  the 
prosperous  society  of  the  majority. 

EDUCATION    A    BRIDGE   FROM    POVERTT    TO 
PBOSPERITT 

It  means  making  education  a  bridge  with 
one  end  that  Is  firmly  planted  in  the  culture 
of  prosperity,  and  It  meana  making  that 
bridge  strong  enough  to  be  worth  crossing; 
and  It  means  helping  people  to  cross  that 
bridge,  and  to  find  a  new  life. 

I  thmk  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  made 
a  remarkable  start  towards  building  that 
bridge,  and  here  are  some  of  its  parts. 

FEDERAL      PROGAAMS     HELP     BUILD      THE     BRIDGE 

Project  Headstart — Project  Headstart  has 
already  prepared  two  million  pre-schoolers 
for  what  we  hope  will  be  a  successful  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  experience.  I  think 
it  needs  to  be  a  year-swound,  continuing 
program:  and  you  know  it. 

Through  Project  Headstart.  we  cannot 
only  help  the  lives  of  little  ones;  help  make 
their  lives  better,  but  we  find  the  parent;  we 
reach  back  into  the  community;  we  follow 
the  child  back  to  the  source  of  the  trouble: 
and  if  we  have  any  sense  of  decency  at  aU  we 
will  do  something  about  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  that  area  of  trouble. 

ACHIEVING    FEDERAL    AH)    A    LONG    STRUGGLE 

Now  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  la  designed  specifically  to  enable 
children  from  deprived  backgrounds  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  regular  schools.  It  la  already 
operating  In  17,600  school  districts.  It  is  al- 
ready  effective  In  the  lives  of  eight  and  a 
half  million  people. 

You  know,  we  take  all  thla  for  granted. 
It  did  not  come  easy.  The  first  bill  I  voted  on 
when  I  came  to  Washington  In  1949,  was  to 
aid  education. 

We  passed  It  in  the  Senate,  and  they  killed 
It  in  the  House.  Two  years  later  we  passed  it 
in  the  House,  and  they  killed  It  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  a  sort  of  suicide  tennla  game — homi- 
cide, I  suppose  I  should  say.  Each  year  you 
had  to  determine  who  was  going  to  kill  it. 
You  killed  it  either  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  or  region. 

Whatever  you  may  think  about  some  of 
the  things  that  may  have  been  done,  or 
should  be  don«,  I  think  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  this 
nation  accomplished  In  the  last  four  yean 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  Is 
President  of  the  United  State*.  Is  the  pass- 
age of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation  Act — no    small    accomplishment. 

And  two  billion  dollars  goes  Into  that  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Oh.  I  heard  somebody  say,  "That  is  not 
very  much."  But  it  la  two  billion  dollars 
more  than  you  had  four  years  ago. 

This  is  a  very  hard  generation  to  satisfy— 
for  sixteen  years  I  stood  side  by  aide  wltli 
people  on  this  platform  and  fought  for  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education;  Introduced  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Education  bill. 

PROJECT    UPWARD    BOUND 

Lefs  take  a  look  at  another  project,  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound,  a  Headstart  Program  for 
prospective  college  students. 

I  have  been  visiting  these  young  people. 
The  program  does  not  make  many  headlines. 
Theee  are  the  young  folks  that  have  po- 
tential for  something  great,  and  something 
bad.  Theee  are  the  kinds  that  could  go 
wrong,  or  could  go  to  higher  achievement. 

I  have  been  in  college  after  college  acroes 
thla  country  and  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing— unlesB  somebody  stands  up  you 
would  never  know  they  were  there;  -and  I 
always  hope  somebody  will,  because  then  st 
least  they  know  you  are  In  town. 

We  have  today  thousands,  32,000  young 
Americana  In  Project  Upward  Bound,  in 
over   200   coUeges    across    thla   land— 32,000 
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young  people  that  are  being  found;  32.000 
tUat  are  going  on  to  college;  32.000  whose 
lives  are  going  to  mean  aome thing. 

I  wish  it  were  three  hundred  thousand, 
but  it  is  32,000  more  than  you  had  two  and  a 
hail  or  three  years  ago. 

BUILDING    AFT    TOOK    TIME 

You  did  not  get  your  good  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  all  at  once.  You  did  not 
build  the  AFT  that  way.  I  was  around  build- 
ing the  AFT  27  years  ago,  and  It  wasn't,  any- 
thing like  this,  I'll  tell  you  that.  It  takes 
•  lot  Of  doing,  and  it  takes  more  than  Just 
dues  paid. 

And  there  Is  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity.  I  happen  to  be  Chairman 
of  that.  I  like  my  work.  That  program  has 
sponsored  summer  enrichment  programs  In 
cities  throughout  the  country;  and  we  have 
the  finest  program  that  we  have  ever  had.  It 
Is  not  good  enough,  but  it  is  better  than  it 
was  last  year;  three  times  better  than  it  was 
the  year  before;  and  the  year  before  that 
there  was  not  any.  So  I  have  been  in  this 
from  the  beglnmng. 

SUMMER    EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

We  have  a  massive  summer  employment 
program  this  year.  We  found  jobs  under  this 
program  for  a  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
needy  youth.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  cut 
into  the  teenage  unemployment.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  were  five  hundred  thousand 
more  teenagers  In  the  labor  market,  we  have 
reduced  the  ntunber  of  teenage  unemployed. 
For  the  first  time ! 

I  know  we  have  not  done  it  well  enough, 
but  we  have  done  it  a  whole  lot  better  than 
our  critics,  because  they  did  not  do  anything. 

We  are  now  embarking  on  what  we  call  a 
nationwide  back-to-school-stay-ln-school 
campraign,  designed  to  combat  the  dropnaut 
problem. 

These  are  unprecedented  programs,  and 
you  have  cooperated  with  them.  We  work 
with  your  people. 

The  program  is  designed  to  catch  as  many 
of  the  disadvantaged  young  people  as  pos- 
sible right  now,  wherever  they  are  in  their 
education;  and  to  enable  them  to  gain  as 
much  as  possible  from  their  remaining  years 
of  school.  We  just  refuse  to  sign  off  anyone. 
We  think  that  'there  is  hope  In  every  one  of 
these  young  people,  and  it  is  our  Job  to  reach 
out  to  them. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS   SUPPLEMENT  LOCAL 
PROGRAMS 

These  programs  are  designed  to  supplement 
creative  programs  imdertaken  at  the  local 
level.  They  are  over  and  above  the  regular 
education  program.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing 
tliat  this  document,  this  remarkable  address 
that  I  spoke  of.  Incorporated  in  Its  thinking. 
And  they  are  designed  to  give  you,  the  dedi- 
cated professional  teacher,  the  tools  that  you 
need  to  extend  the  challenge,  the  excitement, 
the  pleasure,  and  the  benefits  of  a  good  edu- 
cation to  every  American  child. 

AFT — FOR    GOOD    EDtJCATION    FOR    ALL 

I  want  the  public  to  know  that  Is  what  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  stands  for — 
»  good,  wholesome,  enriched  education  for 
every  American  child  regardless  of  what  It 
may  cost  the  American  public. 

Various  teachers  federations  have  been 
prominent  in  the  news  lately  because  of  your 
orgamzlng  and  collective  bargaining  efforts, 
well,  let  me  Just  say  a  word  about  that. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
It  is  part  of  the  American  scene. 

*rr      COLLEOTIVTE      BARGAINING      TO      IMPROVE 
EDUCATION 

Collective  bargaining,  is.  after  all  a  process 
to  achieve  more  than  Just  higher  salaries  for 
teachers,  even  though  higher  salaries  are 
needed  if  you  are  going  to  have  teachers. 

Teachers  In  this  great  organization  are  bar- 
gaining for  the  Improvement  not  only  of  sai- 
wies,  but  the  quality  of  education.  I  know 
What  the  teachers  from  my  state  are  fighting 
lor.  I  have  been  with  some  of  them  for  years. 


What  you  ought  to  do  la  what  you  ought 
to  do  whether  people  like  It  or  not.  They 
may  come  around  a  little  bit  later  and  like 

it.  You  cannot  tell. 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  'rO  DO  AN  EFFECTIVE  JOB 

in  reference  to  your  work,  teachers  are 
really  bargaimng  for  the  rights  and  the  tools 
to  do  effectively  what  is  the  overall  job  of 
public  education,  to  transmit  history  to  our 
youth,  and  to  inspire  creative  thinking  about 
the  future,  of  our  society,  so  that  society  and 
civilization  can  continue. 

You  can  find  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  philoso- 
phy In  what  John  Dewey  used  to  write,  but 
you  do  not  even  need  to  read  John  Dewey. 
You  know  that  you  cannot  really  motivate 
young  people  with  teachers  that  are  not 
motivated. 

You  know  you  cannot  really  bring  an  en- 
riched educational  experience  to  young  peo- 
ple today  unless  you  have  the  facilities;  the 
tools;  the  books— all  of  the  teaching  meth- 
ods and  machines  and  apparatus  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  education  what  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  Century.  That 
is  what  you  are  fighting  for.  And  I  regret 
that  this  story  does  not  seem  to  get  to  the 
people. 

Every  time  I  read  about  my  friends  of  the 
AFT,  it  appears  to  the  public  that  you  seem 
to  be  fighting  is  Jtiat  for  yourselves. 

Well,  let  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  put  It  on  the  record  that  had  not 
some  of  our  teachers  stood  up  and  fought  for 
what  they  believed  was  right,  the  educational 
system  of  this  country  would  not  be  half 
what  It  Is  today.     (Applause) 

TEACHER     POWER 

I  read  a  great  deal  these  days  about  stu- 
dent power.  There  has  never  been  any  lack 
of  It  as  long  as  I  remember.  I  can  remember 
It  back  a  few  years.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
always  holds  in  one  direction,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  power. 

What  you  really  need  is  a  little  teacher 
power. 

Who  knows  better— who  knows  better  what 
ought  to  go  on  in  a  classroom? 

Who  knows  better  about  young  people 
than  those  who  work  with  them  and  Uve 
with  them? 

Who  knows  better  about  the  kind  of  teach- 
ing tools  that  work? 

Who  luiows  better  what  the  purpose  of 
education  U  than  a  trained  teacher? 

Well,  what  I  am  talking  about  is  what  the 
Federal  Government  U  trying  to  help  you  do 
In  some  of  these  programs;  trying  to  make 
these  all-Important  educational  credentials 
available  to  the  poor  youngster. 

AFT'S    more    EFFECTIVE    SCHOOLS    PROGRAM 

And  these  federal  programs  are  and  must 
be  supp)orted  by  a  vast  number  of  local  and 
private  Interests.  I  think  the  AFT's  Effective 
Schools  Plan  is  outstanding  amongst  these 
splendid  local  and  private  efforts  that  can 
help  our  educational  system. 

Mark  my  Words,  this  massive  effort  we  are 
speaking  of  will  pay  dividends  long  before 
many  other  investments.  But  even  If  you 
have  to  wait  a  few  years,  it  is  too  long  when 
it  Is  counted  In  lives  wasted  because  of  in- 
adequate education. 

At  this  time  of  acute  crisis — and  It  is  a 
crisis — we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  are  we  doing 
as  much  as  we  can  right  now  with  what  we 
have,  to  concentrate  our  existing  educa- 
tional resources  on  the  needs  of  the  poor 
child  in  America? 

The  answer  is,  "No" — we  can  do  much 
more. 

I  believe  that  the  obvioxis  place  to  start 
Is  in  extending  our  educational  programs 
right  through  the  stimmer  months. 

SUMMZa    PROGHAM    IN    SCHOOLS 

I  do  not  mean  for  you  to  work  for  nothing. 

WeU.  teachers  are  entlOed  to  be  paid  for 
the  services  they  perform.  So,  when  I  apeak 
of  a  full  year's  achool  program  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  are  paid   for  nine  months 


and  you  contribute  tliree  to  the  Commumty 
Chest;  and  I  do  not  mean  that  the  12-month 
program  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
when  you  started  in  September. 

You  have  programs  that  are  related  to 
needs  and  seasons.  The  12-month  school 
year  has  been  adopted  tentatively  In  some 
commumtles  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  it  worlts; 
and  in  the  context  of  our  present  needs  the 
nine-month  school  year  Is  an  Unacceptable 
anachronism.  It  Is  as  out-of-date  as  a  kero- 
sene lamp  In  a  public  utility. 

It  was  related  to  the  harvest  season,  omy 
six  percent  of  the  population  is  rural  now. 
living  on  farms.  A  century  ago  the  school 
year  lasted  78  days.  Now  it  averages  162  days. 
I  think  it  Is  time  to  add  another  ninety 
days.  At  least  In  those  nelghlx>rhoodE  where 
the  school  offers  the  only  wholesome.  p>osi- 
tive  Influence  in  the  bleak  and  poverty- 
ridden  lives  of  thousands  of  American 
youngsters. 

What  right  do  you  have  to  padlock  a  school 
playground;  to  close  a  swimming  pool:  to 
close  off  the  auditorium  when  it  Is  owned 
and  paid  lor  by  the  public? 

I  could  give  you  another  tip.  There  Is 
more  school  vandalism  on  closed  schools 
than  there  is  on  open  schools  Disadvantaged 
children,  you  know,  are  dlsadvtanged  all 
year;  not  Just  for  nine  months.  They  don't 
have  a  rich  daddy  and  mama,  or  even  a 
semi-prosperous  one  that  can  send  them  off 
to  Eimimer  camp  or  make  It  nice  and  pleas- 
ant out  at  the  country  club,  or  in  a  com- 
fortable suburban  area.  They  need  your  help 
all  year,  and  not  all  year  except  during  the 
worst  months,  the  hot,  explosive  summer. 
,^onths. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
talking  about  correctional  summer  schools, 
designed  to  punish  and  prod  those  who  did 
not  do  their  homework  during  the  year.  And 
I  am  not  talking  about  merely  an  extension 
of  the  regular  classroom  actlvties.  I  am  talt- 
ing  about  something  much  more  than  simply 
an  extension  of  the  regular  classroom  activi- 
ties. 

I  am  talking  about  turning  our  schools  into 
summer  enrichment  centers:  opportunity 
centers  for  the  development  of  human 
resources. 

Summer  Is  a  time  of  growth.  It  is  a  time 
when  plants  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  grow. 
It  Is  the  i>«riod  of  Ufe,  and  It  should  be  a 
time  of  experimentation  for  expanding  the 
experiences  of  the  Individual  child. 

It  should  provide  special  opporttmlties  in 
art:  In  music;  in  drama:  opportunities  for 
exploration;  for  reading;  for  developing  In- 
dlvldtial  capacities.  It  should  be  a  time  for 
camping;   for  trips;   for  new  horizons. 

It  should  be  a  time  for  learmng.  to  even 
swim;   for  games  and  playing. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  summers  that  vou 
remember  from  your  childhood? 

I  think  some  of  us  remember  that  This  is 
close  to  what  I  mean. 

If  people  say,  "What  is  your  target?"— 
something  Uke  you  have  experienced. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  the  slum  child  of 
today  does  not  look  forward  to  this  kind  of 
a  summer,  and  he  does  not  remember  it. 
nor  do  his  parents,  because  they  never  had 
it.  He  looks  forward  to  three  months  of  days 
on  the  hot  pavement:  three  months  of  stand- 
ing around  on  the  comer;  three  months  of 
mghts  In  a  stifling  rat-Infested  apartment 
or  tenement.  Three  months  of  Idleness:  im- 
patience, and  frustration. 

AMERICANS    SHOULD    VTSIT    SLUMS 

And  if  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
know  it,  let  them  go  and  see  their  own 
country.  If  you  want  to  do  something  in 
your  town  that  will  help  it.  when  you  go 
bcu^k,  go  to  the  mayor  or  one  of  the  city 
officials  and  say.  "Let's  us  organize  a  little 
tour  through  the  slums,  and  lefs  get  every- 
body in  this  town  to  go  take  a  look  at  it^' 
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I  don't  think  the  American  people  aro 
calloused  and  sinful.  They  just  don't  know. 
We  have  people  talking  all  the  time  aboui 
China,  and  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  they  haven't 
even  been  acroea  the  tracks  In  their  own 
home  town. 

And  some  of  my  friends  here  from  Minne- 
sota, you  know  I  used  to  say  that  very  thing 
when  I  was  tlayor  of  Minneapolis.  I'd  go 
down  in  the  south  of  Minneapolis  and  speak 
to  a  young  pet^Ie's  group,  and  they  would 
want  to  talk  about  China. 

I'd  say.  "That's  good;  let's  talk  about 
China."  I  did  not  know  very  much  about 
It,  so  I  could  talk  a  great  deal  about  It.  Wed 
talk  about  China.  I'd  say,  "How  many  of 
you  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  Holecombe 
Boulevard?" — which  was  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, about  a  mile  and  a  half;  mighty  few 
had.  I'd  have  a  group  of  a  hundred  young- 
sters, and  one  hand  would  go  up. 

I  would  say,  "You  are  trying  to  talk  about 
China,  which  is  8000  miles  away,  and  you 
haven't  even  been  visiting  a  part  of  your  city 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Why  don't 
you  go  up  and  And  out  what  they  are 
doing?" 

OtTB    BEST    SCHOOI^    SHOULD    BE    IN    THE    SLUMS 

Isn't  it  a  fsu;t,  tliat  the  beet  schools,  with 
the  highest  paid  teachers,  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  audio-visual  machines,  finest  equip- 
ment, are  generally  to  be  found  In  the  new- 
est areas  of  the  city,  where  the  well-to-do 
pec^le  live?  Where  they  have  the  extra-cur- 
ricular activities;  the  orchestra;  and  where 
they  have  all  socta  of  student  activities;  and 
where  they  buy  the  band  instruments;  and 
where  they  have  school  concerts? 

And  where  are  the  worst  schools? 

The  best  schools  in  America  ought  to  be 
where  the  people  need  them  the  most.  That 
is  the  way  you  make  progress.  That  is  the 
way  you  get  on  top  of  this. 

SLUM    CIin,DREN    NEED    NEW    EXPZSIENCK 

This  boy  or  girl's  eiperlenoe  that  I  talked 
about,  this  Bl\un  child,  his  opportunities  for 
experimentation  and  explorations,  they  are 
not  happy.  They  are  not  art  and  music.  They 
are  limited  to  the  vices  of  the  street.  They 
are  not  camping. 

HU  experiences,  too,  remember,  may  well 
include  a  run-in  with  the  law. 

Siunmer  Opportxmlty  Centers — that  is 
what  I  want  to  call  our  schools.  I  think  after 
that  nine  months  period  Is  over  of  regular 
schooling,  we  ought  to  change  the  sign  and 
say  Youth  C^>ix)rtunity  Center;  put  it  right 
up  there.  Let  the  kids  know  that  we  care. 

They  should  provide  a  comprehensive 
package  of  experiences,  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  disadvantaged 
ctkildren;  to  bring  them  up;  to  help  them 
see  the  other  part  of  the  life  that  this  nation 
lives. 

Let  me  give  you  some  ideas  of  what  Is 
available  In  this  great  Summer  Opportunity 
Program.  I  have  been  into  more  slum  areas 
in  America  In  the  last  year  than  I  think  al- 
most any  public  official  in  this  country 
because  I  travel  around  this  country.  I  have 
been  In  forty-two  of  the  fifty  states;  and  I 
go  Into  the  backwash  areas. 

I  have  been  out  to  see  and  not  Just  hear 
about  these. 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNrrr    PROGRAM 

Here  is  what  these  young  people  oould 
have  in  these  Enrichment  or  Opportunity 
Centers — remedial  courses  for  those  who 
need  them  in  Knglish  and  other  fields,  Va» 
mastery  of  which  Is  a  prerequisite  for  success 
In  regular  schooling  In  other  subjects. 

They  could  have  cultural  pwograms;  mu- 
seums tours;  and  trips  designed  to  broaden 
cultural  horizons.  There  co\ild  be  emphaeli 
on  Jobs  preparation  which  would  Include 
visits  to  factories;  talks  with  union  leaden: 
business  leaders;  and  other  contacts  desig;ned 
to  present  realistic  but  Interesting  em.plo7- 
ment  horizons. 

I  know  of  one  ptognm.  wber«  they  hars 
taken  hard  core  kids  and  put  them  out  on 


this  big  earthmovlng  equipment,  and  the 
flrw  thing  that  a  kid  asks  when  he  sees  these 
great  machines  Is,  "How  much  do  you  make?" 

LEARNING   rOR    Hicmx    PAT 

And  when  the  driver  says  he  gets  six 
dollars  an  hour,  or  eight  dollars  an  hour,  or 
five  dollars  an  hoiu',  or  whatever  the  pay  is, 
the  kid  says.  'Oee,  I  sure  like  that!" 

And  if  ycnx  have  your  program  worked  out 
right,  the  fellow  that  is  driving  that  piece 
of  eqxUpment  says  "Well.  I'U  tell  you  what; 
if  you  get  back  to  school  they  can  get  you 
In  a  program:  we  can  put  you  on  one  of  these 
machines,  and  we  can  teach  you  how  to 
operate  one  of  these  machines.  And  if  you 
can  get  a  good  reference  from  your  teacher, 
we  can  get  you  a  Job  on  one  of  these  ma- 
chines." 

The  teacher  Is  the  enemy  at  that  point. 
That  kid  needs  that  teacher  like  he  needs 
his  mother.  He  knows  the  only  way  he  is 
going  to  get  the  six  dollars  an  hour,  five,  or 
four,  or  whatever  the  wage  is.  if  the  teacher 
says  the  boy  has  done  well.  So  Xhe  teacher 
becomes  an  ally  instead  of  an  enemy.  This 
works;  I  have  seen  It  work. 

But  you  have  got  to  bring  this  child  In 
contact  with  reality,  not  just  talk  thecM-y. 
He  most  likely  is  not  going  on  to  Harvard. 
He  possibly  is  going  to  try  to  get  enough 
experience  and  training,  and  hopefully  a 
high  school  diploma,  because  he  has  been 
told  he  ne«ds  it  in  order  to  get  some  place, 
and  he  wants  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
life  that  is  going  to  be  his. 

These  Opportunity  Centers  should  permit 
contact  with  local  civic  leaders;  poliUcal 
leaders;  welfare  administrative  and  Indeed 
police  authorities,  designed  to  give  partici- 
pants a  sense  of  how  their  communities  oper- 
ate. 

And  they  can  have  science  discovery  cen- 
ters; shop  courses;  home  economics  work; 
work  study  programs  for  adults,  which  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living  while  gaining  exper- 
ience. And  some  camping  for  every  child; 
special  c.imps  for  those  in  need  of  special 
attpntlon. 

The  organized  sports  program:  Do  you 
know  what  I  am  talking  about? 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  this;  this  is 
not  theory.  We  are  working  at  it.  I  worked 
on  it  yesterday.  I  worked  at  It  last  night. 
I  have  contacted  across  "this  country  over 
a  hundred  of  the  top  mayors  of  the  hundred 
largest  cities,  working  with  business,  labor, 
and  church  leaders  and  teachers  to  get  this 
Youth  Opportunity  Program  going. 

Oh.  we've  had  some  wonderful  experiences. 
In  Chicago,  last  year,  a  group  of  Chicago 
students  participated  In  a  work  study  pro- 
gram designed  to  raise  the  level  of  their  op- 
portunities and  InltlaUve.  They  manufac- 
tured and  marketed  their  own  handicraft, 
products:  aid  their  own  way,  with  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  local  business  commu- 
nity and  schools. 

Some  200  New  Orleans'  children  from 
Spanish-speaking  background  underwent  an 
intensive  six-week  course  in  English,  using 
ever>-thing  from  puppets  to  modem  elec- 
tranlc  equipment.  And  they  Improved  their 
language  capability  Immeasurably.  They  also 
studied  American  political  institutions,  and 
thel.'  Spanish  cultural  heritage. 

NEED  TO  TEACH   NEGRO  HISTORT 

You  know.  I  read  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  that  some  of  the  advocates  of  Black 
Power  said  that  we  ought  to  teach  Negro 
history  in  the  schools.  You  ought  to  teach 
that;  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. We  ought  to  know  about  It.  You  do  not 
need  to  get  that  kind  of  advice  from  so- 
called  power  movements.  That  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  ought  to  be  teaching  labor  history 
In  our  schools. 

Most  peof>le  are  wage  earners.  TTiey  ought 
to  know  what  the  labor  movement  has  meant 
too.  Frankly,  a  lot  of  the  young  people  Join- 
ing the  labor  movement  do  not  know  what 
It  means.  All  they  know  Is  It  means  the  Ini- 
tiation fee  and  dues.  They  do  not  know  how 
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this  labor  movement  was  built.  They  do  not 
know  the  sacrifices  of  the  early  leaders,  of 
the  trouble  they  had  to  go  through,  and  in- 
deed may  I  say  of  the  brutal  beatings  that 
many  of  them  had  to  take. 

They  need  to  know  this  history. 

Well  now,  these  are  Just  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. So  there  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do. 

One  of  the  reasons  tliat  the  summer  Is  so 
desirable  for  all  of  this — space  is  more  avail- 
able; the  weather  is  better  for  field  trips; 
there  la  a  warm  and  Informal  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  pupil;  and  what's 
more  Important  Is  you're  trying  to  fail  some- 
body. You  ape  tnring  to  edge  them  along. 
Then  I  know  the  Inevitable  question — what 
will  it  cost? 

Well,  there  are  two  ways  of  analyzing.  What 
will  it  cost  If  you  do  not  do  It?  That  is  one 
way. 

And  what  will  it  cost? 

WE  CAN   USE  SCHOOLS  IN  SUMMER 

Well,  It  is  not  prohibitive.  The  estimates  I 
have  seen,  and  we  are  making  full  evaluation 
of  that,  and  wlU  be  able  to  report  to  you  more 
accurately  by  this  December,  Is  about  $40.00 
per  child. 

I  have  been  around,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
I  used  to  tell  some  of  my  friends  back  home 
when  they  were  a  little  angry  because  we  had 
to  raise  the  tax  a  little  bit  to  get  our  school 
system  a  little  better  I'd  say,  "Now  look,  my 
dear  friends,  you  spend  enough  up  at  the 
club  drinking  those  martinis,  protesting 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  to  i>ay  for  your  share 
of  that  plan." 

I  don't  like  to  be  misunderstood.  Many 
of  you  know  I  often  speak  of  my  father. 
He  was  my  best  teacher.  My  daddy  never 
ever  told  me  what  time  to  go  to  bed.  He 
never  lecture*!  me  on  that.  He  Just  was  the 
best  getterupper  In  the  county.  1  never  told 
the  folks  that  they  shouldn't  be  up  to  the 
club.  I  Just  said,  "Fellows,  If  you  can  spend 
all  that  time  grousing,  griping,  and  planning 
how  you're  going  to  kill  It  oflf,  go  ahead 
and  have  your  martinis,  but  get  ready  to 
back  the  kids  because  we're  going  to  put 
the  program  through.  You're  going  to  have 
to  pay  for  It." 

That  is  what  you  have  to  tell  the  people. 

The  cost  of  such  programs  are  modest. 
The  equipment  does  not  need  to  be  large. 
The  schools  are  there.  The  schoc^  buses  are 
there,  and  if  they're  not  ask  your  local  bus 
company  to  help.  Ask  and  It  shall  be  given. 
Seek  and  ye  shall  find. 

I  go  around  the  City  of  Washington.  When 
we  asked  to  put  In  playgrounds.  They  did 
not  have  any  lights  in  these  playgrounds  a 
year  ago.  We  had  133,  and  18  were  illumi- 
nated. We  have  137  now,  and  122  are  illumi- 
nated. We  did  It. 

And  if  you  need  some  extra  buses  call 
the  National  Guard.  They  can  provide  buses, 
too.  I've  got  it  cleared  with  them. 

The  libraries  are  there.  The  laboratories 
are  there.  The  museums  are  there.  The  gym- 
nasiums are  there.  And  we  are  opening  up 
National  Guard  armories  for  young  people 
today  for  use  as  gymnasiums;  we  use  their 
equipment. 

The  Fire  Department  in  Chicago  opened 
the  Navy  Pier  facility,  and  they  had  7.000 
kids  a  year  Into  the  Navy  Pier  gymnasium. 
It  was  sitting  there  Idle.  There  is  a  lot  of 
equipment  around. 

We  have  camps,  one  right  out  here  at 
Camp  Roosevelt. 

Camp  Roosevelt,  the  oldest  Boy  Scout 
Camp  in  this  area.  They  were  going  to  close 
it  up.  We  kept  It  open.  We  raised  the  ninety 
thousand  dollars  It  took  to  rehabilitate  that 
Camp.  We  raised  It,  and  we  are  putting 
Into  that  Camp  1700  kids  that  have  never 
been  to  camp  In  their  life. 

Right  now  as  I  speak  to  you  one  of  the 
great  big  camps  out  near  Watts,  Camp  Rob- 
erts, Is  being  opened  for  thousands  of  kldi 
from  the  Watts  Area. 

It  can  be  done  If  you  want  to  do  It.  But 
you  can  roll  over  and  die,  too.  I  tell  yon  I 
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let  other  people  talk  about  dying  conditions; 
I  am  for  living  conditions.   (Applause.) 

LET  THE    PUBLIC    KNOW    WHAT    ATT    STANDS    FOR 

I  appeal  to  you  to  go  home  to  your  re- 
spective communities  and  let  people  know 
what  this  organization  stands  for,  because 
what  you  stand  for  U  what  your  country 
stands  for. 

You  stand  for  opportunity.  You  stand  for 
the  enrichment  of  our  society.  You  stand 
for  helping  those  who  need  help.  You  stand 
for  giving  people  the  opportunity  to  gain 
self-re.spect,  human  dignity. 

That  is  what  educators  are  all  about.  That 
is  what  the  AFT  Is  about.  That  Is  what  the 
Labor  Movement  is  about. 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  Labor  Movement. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  the  first  to  champion 
the  cost  of  public  education — American  La- 
bor. (Applause) 

AMERICAN    LABOR    FOR    BETTER   EDUCATION 

Who  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  back  aid  to  educa- 
tion— American  Labor. 

Who  was  the  first  that  said  If  you  want  to 
have  good  teachers,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
treat  them  as  professionals  and  pay  them  as 
professionals — American  Labor. 

Who  was  the  first  to  say  that  If  you  really 
want  a  good  educational  system  you  have  to 
provide  a  good  educational  environment, 
meaning  the  total  facilities — American  Labor. 

So  we're  on  the  same  ball  team.  Occasion- 
ally, once  In  awhile,  we  may  have  somebody 
In  the  bleachers  that  doesn't  think  so;  but 
we  are. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  this  Illustrious 
President  of  yotu^.  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  for  your  work  In  behalf  of 
a  better  America. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  to  give  every  person  a  chance. 

As  Thomas  Wolff,  that  old  depression  poet 
put  It,  give  every  man  his  chance;  his  right 
to  Uve;  his  right  to  work;  his  right  to  be  him- 
self. 

To  every  man,  his  chance  to  become  what- 
ever his  manhood  or  his  vision  can  make 
of  htm. 

To  every  man  his  chance — this  Is  the  prom- 
ise of  America. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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the  students  were  willing  to  admit  affiliation 
with  either  of  the  major  political  parties. 

Most  of  these  students,  we  suspect,  would 
vehemently  deny  It  U  anybody  accused  them 
of  holding  prejudices  against  a  creed  or  a 
race.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  Amer- 
ican youth  hold  far  fewer  such  prejudices 
than  their  elders,  fortunately  for  us  all. 

Yet  this  survey,  if  it  is  at  all  accurate.  In- 
dicts these  same  youth  as  being  prejudiced 
against  politicians,  although  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  distrust  a  man  whose  calling  is 
politics  than  to  distrust  a  man  whose  skin 
color  or  creed  happens  to  differ  from  one's 
own. 

The  reason  we  felt  a  twinge  of  guilt  along 
with  concern  is  that  the  mass  media  may  be 
partly  to  blame  for  youthful  distrust  of  poli- 
tics. It  is  the  Job  of  the  media  to  focus  on 
the  shortcoming  of  politics — indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  a  free  society — but 
it  may  be  that  we  give  too  little  account  of 
the  responsible  politician,  who  far  outnum- 
bers his  unethical  colleagues. 

There  are  unethical  poUticlans,  men  "on 
the  toke,"  Jtist  as  there  are  In  any  calling 
that  involves  human  beings. 

We  l)elleve.  however,  that  the  kind  of  inte- 
grity and  courage  that  John  P.  Kennedy  cited 
in  his  "Profiles  in  Courage"  is  more  typical 
of  American  pohtlclans  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment than  the  faults  of  the  leglslattw 
who  accepts  favors  from  lobbyists  or  the  in- 
fluence peddler  who  occasionally  gets  un- 
masked. 

Politics  is  an  honorable  calling  and  an  es- 
sential one  in  the  United  States.  Without  It, 
our  system  of  government  would  not  work. 

And  though  that  system  has  faults.  It  re- 
mains the  best  yet  tried — thanks  to  the  hon- 
orable men  who  make  It  work. 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery  HoDored  by 
Southwest  Texac  Stete  College  at  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 


Politics:  An  Honorable  Calling,  an  Edi- 
torial in  the  South  Bend,  Ind^  Tribune 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  with  interest  the  foUowing  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  August  12  1967 
"ssue  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Tribune 
concerning  careers  In  politics. 

'Hie  editorial  entitled  "An  Honorable 
Calling,"  follows: 

An  Honorable  Calling 

We  felt  deeply  disturbed— and  perhaps  a 
wt  guUty-to  learn  recently  that  a  survey  of 
wo  students  at  16  colleges  across  the  country 
Mowed  the  students  hold  a  low  opinion  of 
American  politics  and  those  who  practice  it. 

TTie  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Report,  which 
^J  *^^.=^«y'  »»d  77  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
«"«  believe  the  average  pollUclan  Is  short 
«  mtegrlty  and  Is  hifluenced  most  of  the 
"«•  t>y  pressure  groups.  Only  23  per  cent  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TKZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  a  graduate 
of  Southwest  Texas  State  CoUege,  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  distin- 
guished alumnus  of  that  college  until 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  rose  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senate,  then  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  and  then  of  the  Nation. 
Now  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  distin- 
guished economist  and  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  books  and  studies  of  economics, 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  two  out-' 
standing  living  graduates  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  College  at  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

"Dr.  Bob,"  as  he  Is  affectionately 
known  to  his  former  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  where  for  decades  he 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, was  my  economics  professor  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  I  sat  at  his  feet 
In  courses  of  economics  and  profited  by 
his  wisdom,  his  keenness,  and  his  In- 
cisive teaching  which  stimulated 
thought.  His  questioning  manner  stim- 
ulated thought.  His  were  not  dry  lectures. 
He  left  the  class  with  a  baffling  question 
at  the  end  of  each  class  period.  Eco- 
nomics still  presents  baffling  questions  to 


this  day,  and  sometimes  they  seem  to 
grow  more  baffling  with  the  years.  I  join 
with  the  ex-students  of  Southwestern 
State  pnd  of  the  University  of  Texas  in 
honoring  my  old  economics  professor 
"Dr.  Bob,"  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
college  economics  professors  In  Texas 
for  two  generations. 

The  ceremonies  held  at  San  Marcos 
on  Saturday  August  26,  1967,  were  de- 
scribed by  Alicia  Helton,  staff  writer 
for  the  Austin  American  Statesman,  in 
the  Sunday,  August  27,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Austin  American  Statesman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  description, 
under  the  caption  "Adviser  to  Presi- 
dents: University  of  Texas  Professor 
Honored  at  Graduation,"  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adviser  to  Presidents:  UNrvERsriT  or  Texas 
Professor  Honored  at  Gradtjation 
(By  Alicia  Helton) 
San     Marcos. — College     professor,     stump 
speaker,  adviser  to  presidents  and  generals — 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery  was  honored  Sat- 
urday at  Southwest  Texas  State  College  sum- 
mer  commencement  exercises. 

The  man  who  has  excited  and  inspired  his 
listeners  in  University  of  Texas  economics 
classrooms  and  across  the  nation  for  four 
decades  was  named  distinguished  alumnus 
of  the  SWT  Alumni  Association  before  more 
than  450  graduates  and  an  audience  that 
packed  the  college  gym. 

Another  outstanding  SWT-ex,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  when  serving  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, inserted  this  comment.  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  after  hearing  Dr.  Montgomery 
speak: 

"This  speech  Impressed  me  more  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  or  seen  with  the 
Immediate  necessity  for  effective  cooperation 
of  all  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  if  we 
are  to  survive  in  the  Atomic  Age." 

Thus  accustomed  to  high  praise,  his  black 
academic  robes  trailing  over  white  shoes  and 
his  Menard  County  grin  crinkling  his  suntan. 
Dr.  Montgomery  quleUy  accepted  the  award 
from  Fenner  Roth,  alumni  president. 

In  his  own  words,  Dr.  Montgomery  was 
born  a  son  of  the  Depression  In  1893.  "tenth 
in  an  unbroken  biennial  succession  of  12 
children,"  In  Blanco  County. 

His  first  20  years,  he  has  said,  were  spent 
working  cattle  and  picking  cotton  In  Menard 
County  and  reading  "all  four  of  the  books 
In  West  Texas." 

He  loved  to  argue  political  economy, 
though  he  had  never  heard  the  term,  "with 
anyone  who  would  lay  his  six-shooter  on 
the  ground  and  talk  sense." 

"Trying  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  a  rea- 
sonably adequate  education  despite  the  usual 
collegiate  Interference,"  he  pitched  In  for  two 
years  at  Southwest  Texas  between  high 
school  graduation  In  1911  and  the  clash  of 
World  War  I. 

Following  his  tour  as  combat  aviator  with 
the  US  Army  Air  Force — "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  democrats" — Dr.  Montgomery  re- 
ceived his  BA  degree  frOm  the  University  of 
Kansas,  his  MA  from  UT  and  his  PhD  from 
the  Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  of 
Economics  and  Government  In  Washington 
DC. 

He  is  now  professor  emeritus  of  economics 
at  UT. 

Through  the  decades.  Dr.  Montgomery  has 
preached,  questioned,  expounded  and  ex- 
alted his  many  views  of  a  world  with  no 
boundaries,  of  peoples  bound  Inexorably  to- 
gether by  the  gadgets  of  the  Atomic  Age. 

And  from  the  soap  box  and  podium  to  be- 
Mnd  the   desk,   he  has   labored  with  stem 
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Ideallam  toward  the  one  alternative  of  world 
cooperation  and  peace. 

Sprinkled  throughout  hla  TJT  teaching 
tenure  and  In  addition  to  his  stints  as  ^est 
professor  at  colleges  across  the  nation,  b« 
worked  with  the  US  Agriculture,  State,  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce  Departments  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Botuxl  and  the  Federal 
Planning  Division. 

During  World  War  H,  as  chief  of  economic 
objectives  for  the  Board  of  Economic  War- 
fare, he  was  responsible  for  directing  the 
research  of  a  large  staff  of  experts  In  de- 
termining bombing  objectives  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

When  he  heard  that  Hiroshima  had  bMn 
obliterated  by  the  atomic  bomb.  Dr.  Mon^ 
gomery  made  his  since  much-quoted  state- 
ment: 

"Since  there  will  be  no  more  war,  or  only 
one,  I  shall  resign. 

"We  now  have  o\ir  choice.  We  can  have 
millennium  or  Armageddon." 

He  did  not  speak  Saturday  morning — 
offered  no  comment  on  how  Vietnam  or  race 
riots  or  hippies  are  affecting  the  progress  of 
the  world  toward  one  of  these  two  ends. 

But  he  received  swelling  congratulatory 
applause  from  a  body  of  SWT  students  and 
alumni  proud  to  be  able  to  honor  him. 


August  31,  1967 


Neighborhood  Schools  or  Guinea  Pig 
Experiments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   I^UISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
for  some  time  now  heard  the  rumblings 
of  many  muddleheads  who  would  abolish 
forever  our  basic  American  system  of 
neighborhood  schools. 

These  revolutionists  would  use  in  place 
of  these  schools  their  own  giilnea  pig 
social  experiments  involving  innocent 
little  children. 

An  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  appeared  in  the  August  24,  1967. 
Chicago  Tribune.  I  Insert  it  following  my 
remarks: 
Racial   Mizinc  F'lam's  ts  Chicago  Schools 

Abandonment  of  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  In  favor  of  a  system  of  racial  quotas 
maintained  by  busing  Negro  pupils  to  dis- 
tant schools  has  been  proposed  to  the  Chi- 
cago board  of  education  by  Supt.  James  P. 
Redmond. 

The  recommendations  are  the  result  of  a 
five  month  study  financed  by  the  United 
States  office  of  education.  The  study  was 
undertaken  after  the  same  federal  office  made 
a  report  criticizing  pupU  and  teacher  seg- 
regation in  the  Chicago  schools.  With  bil- 
lions of  federal  dollars  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  local  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
local  administrators  will  seek  to  please  the 
federal  bureaucrats. 

The  official  doctrine  in  Washington  is  that 
the  only  way  to  give  equal  educational  op- 
portunity to  Negro  children  is  to  mix  them 
with  white  children.  Supt.  Redmond  adopts 
this  theory,  although  his  report  concedes 
that  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  seg- 
regation In  those  schools  which  already  are 
100  per  cent  Negro.  The  busing  of  pupils 
would  be  imdertaken  to  keep  a  school  from 
becoming  100  per  cent  Negro,  which  has  hap- 
pened to  scores  of  schools  In  recent  yean.  To 


protect  receiving  schools,  the  quota  of  bused 
pupUs  would  be  limited  to  16  per  cent  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  26  per  cent  In  high 
schools. 

The  theory  behind  this  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  is  that  It  would  "anchor" 
white  famlllee  in  the  dty  and  thus  help  to 
stabilize  Chicago  as  an  Interracial  city.  The 
plan  might  have  the  opposite  of  its  intended 
effect.  There  Is  no  assurance,  either,  that 
Negro  pupils  transported  long  distances  to 
predominantly  white  schools  would  gain  any 
educational  advantages  thereby.  To  many 
it  might  be  an  uncomfortable  if  not  harrow- 
ing daily  experience. 

Negroe^already  make  up  a  majority  of  the 
the  sch<»te-hecfi,.^t  beet,  the  Red- 
busing  and  quota  sys^eJh  could  affect 
a  small  minority.   The  main,  hope  for 

Jtter  education  for  most  of  the  Negro 
pupils  is  to  Improve  their  schools.  ^ 

Fortunately,  the  Redmond  report  recog- 
nizes this  in  a  section  urging  the  WKlgn- 
ment  of  more  expert enced^ach erg tolnner 
city  schools.  Former  Schpbl  Supt.  Benjamin 
C.  WllUs  made  a  mild  proposal  in  this  direc- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  and  the  teachers  union 
promptly  threatened  to  go  on  strike.  The 
Redmond  repwrt  noted  that  any  change  in 
the  present  teacher  transfer  policy  would 
require  changes  in  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  union. 

The  TRiBtrNi  has  often  urged  that  extra 
pay  be  given  to  teachers  working  In  difficult 
schools.  ITils  plan,  too,  is  anathema  to  the 
teachers  union. 

In  addition  to  the  racial  quota  and  busing 
proposals,  the  Redmond  report  offers  long 
range  plans  for  huge  educational  parks  on  8 
or  10  peninsulas  in  Lake  Michigan.  The  re- 
port also  suggests  "magnet"  schools  offering 
specialized  programs  and  high  grade  teach- 
ers. These  would  be  so  attractive  that  fami- 
lies might  be  attracted  back  to  the  city  from 
the  suburbe.  New  York  and  several  other 
cities  have  such  schools,  and  they  are  widely 
praised. 

Many  things  might  be  done  to  Improve 
Chicago's  schools.  We  fear,  however,  that 
nothing  much  will  be  done  so  long  as  all  the 
authorities  are  obsessed  by  the  notion  that 
Improvement  of  Negro  education  requires 
racial  mixing. 

I  

The  Late  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor 

1  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    ICARTUiHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  there  have  been  many  fine  men 
who  have  served  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  great  distinction. 
Among  these.  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  to  me, 
was  outstanding. 

Jack  Taylor  exempllfled  beyond  meas- 
irre  a  man  dedicated  to  the  well-being 
of  those  served  by  the  legislation  on 
which  he  worked  so  diligently  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  His  judgment  was 
never  clouded  by  partisanship  nor 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  special 
interest.  Jack  was  truly  an  objective  ad- 
viser to  the  Congress. 

It  was  my  privilege  through  associa- 
tion with  him  to  learn  from  him  in  a 
small  measure  of  his  wisdom.  As  an 
institution,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ha«  been  enhanced  by  his  service. 


As  members  of  a  great  committee  we 
have  lost  in  his  passing  a  dear  and  per- 
sonal friend. 


Fire  Warnmg — Federal,  State  Wardem 
Call  Threat  to  Forests  Worst  Ever  This 
Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP   CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr 
Speaker,  today  the  Western  States  are 
fighting  a  war  on  many  fronts — a  war 
against  forest  fires.  Several  hundred  for- 
est fires  are  raging — many  uncon- 
trolled— and  valuable  property,  homes, 
timber,  wUdlife.  natural  beauty,  forage, 
and  watershed  cover  are  going  up  in 
smoke.  We  will  be  lucky  if  we  do  not  lose 
human  lives  as  we  have  in  situation  like 
this  frequently  in  the  past. 

Both  strong  forest  and  rural  fire  pro- 
grams are  needed  to  stop  the  losses  of 
lives  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  in  our  rural  areas  which  occur 
throughout  the  Nation  every  year. 

A  recent  lead  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  describes  the  situation  very 
clearly.  I  urge  each  of  you  to  read  It  and 
I  Include  It  in  the  Congression.al  Rec- 
ord:       ^ 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  22.  1967] 
PmK  Warning:  Pedzbai-,  State  Wardens  CiOi 
Threat  to  Forests  Worst  Ever  Thb 
Year — Spring  Rains  Nourished  F^jel  rot 
August  Flames — Fires  Fought  With  Cost- 
LT  Gear — Carelessness  Still  a  Problem 

(By  Norman  Sklarewitz) 
Los   Angeles. — You    can't   blame   Smokey 
the  Bear.  For  20  years  now  he  has  been  beg- 
ging campers  and  highway  travelers  to  douse 
cooking  fires  and  snuff  out  cigaret  butts. 

Plenty  of  people  heed  Smokey's  warnings, 
but  not  enough.  The  number  of  costly  forest 
and  brush  fires  keeps  Increasing,  especially  In 
the  West,  and  this  year  threatens  to  become 
the  worst  ever. 

Last  year  was  bad  enough.  U.S.  national 
forests  had  11,245  fires,  compared  with  9.366 
the  year  before.  The  fires  In  1966  burned  off 
332,921  acres,  way  up  from  the  previous  years 
75,765  acres.  On  all  state,  Federal  and  private 
lands,  there  were  122,500  forest  or  brush  fires 
last  year,  and  they  burned  more  than  4  5 
million  acres. 

lightning  strikes 

Human  carelessness  is  believed  to  cause 
anywhere  from  40%  to  80%  of  the  nations 
forest  and  brush  fires,  although  It  was  light- 
ning from  a  slow-moving  storm  that  opened 
the  Pacific  Northwest's  "fire  season"  this 
month.  As  the  storm  moved  across  Oregon 
and  Washington,  lightning  set  about  400 
fires.  In  Montana  and  Idaho  it  set  150  more. 
A  few  days  later,  lightning  started  30  fires  on 
California  forest  lands. 

Hundreds  of  fires,  mostly  touched  off  by 
lightning,  were  still  burning  In  the  West 
yesterday  after  a  weekend  described  by  forest 
service  officials  as  the  worst  this  year.  The 
Montana  headquarters  of  the  forest  service 
reported  164  fires  that  started  on  Sunday 
alone  in  its  five-state  region  (Eastern  Wash- 
ington, Northern  Idaho,  Montana  and  parts 
of  North  and  South  Dakota).  "Smoke  Jump- 
ers." or  flreflghtlng  parachutists,  were  bat- 
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tiing  blazes  in  the  Salmon  River  region  of 
Idaho  yesterday. 

In  Oregon,  logging  operations  on  10  mil- 
lion acres  of  state-protected  forest  lands 
were  ordered  shut  down  because  of  fire  dan- 
ger. In  California,  state  fire  ofllciaU  said  more 
than  100  man-caused  fires  burned  7,000  acres 
of  brush  and  grass  lands  over  the  weekend. 
The  increasing  seriousness  of  the  fire  threat 
to  the  nation's  reserves  of  timber  and  grass 
lands  Is  spurring  forestry  agencies  to  sharpen 
fire-flghting  techniques,  tighten  fire-law  en- 
forcement and  invest  In  specialized  new 
equipment.  More  Wc«-ld  War  II  surplus 
bombers  are  dropping  fire-retarding  chemi- 
cals on  big  blazes.  People  who  are  believed 
to  have  started  fires  are  getting  into  more 
trouble  with  the  law. 

A  singer  is  sued 
Pending  now  in  the  U.S.  district  court  in 
Los  Angeles  is  a  suit  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment against  Johnny  Cash,  a  country- music 
singer.  The  Government  charges  that  Mr. 
Cash  accidentally  started  a  fire  In  June  1965 
that  burned  606  acres  in  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  In  southern  California:  Mr. 
Cash  and  two  co-defendants,  the  Government 
gays,  were  driving  a  camper  that  did  not 
have  adequate  devices  to  prevent  sparks  and 
glowing  substances  from  being  discharged  in 
the  exhaust.  The  Government  seeks  to  collect 
♦  136,000  from  Mr.  Cash  to  pay  for  the  lost 
timber  and  the  cost  of  putting  out  the  fire. 
Mr.  Cash  denies  starting  the  fire. 

The  new  equipment  being  used  to  fight 
forest  fires  is  expensive.  Los  Angeles  County 
In  March  bought  a  $360,000  turbine-powered 
Bell  helicopter  that  can  carry  nine  firemen 
with  portable  gear  to  practically  any  spot  In 
the  2,171  square  miles  under  county  Juris- 
diction. The  helicopter  can  lug  a  365-gallon 
tank  of  water  or  chemical  solution.  The 
county  also  uses  a  smaller  chopper  that 
carries  a  100-gallon  tank. 

The  county  maintains  several  dozen  hell- 
pads  spotted  strategically  throughout  its 
area,  each  with  a  10,000-gallon  water  cistern. 
To  help  move  firemen  and  their  gear  across 
rugged  terrain,  the  county  recently  bought  a 
»5,000  tracked  vehicle  called  a  Spryte  from 
Its  builder.  Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.,  Logan, 
Utah.  County  fire  department  trucks  have 
been  equipped  with  small,  submersible 
pumps  to  tap  the  water  in  swimming  pools 
for  use  In  fire  fighting. 

MISSION    roR    THE    FLYING    FORTRESS 

The  U.S.  Forest  Sorvloe  contracts  with 
•otne  two  dozen  aerial  fire  fighting  com- 
panies, most  of  them  equlj^jed  with  surplus 
bombers  or  fighter-bombers  that  carry  fire 
retarding  chemicals.  Rates  range  from  $300 
»n  hour  of  flying  time  for  a  single-engine 
»ni«'  to  $530  an  hour  for  a  four-engine 
B-17,  known  In  World  War  n  as  the  Flying 
f  or  li'css. 

Aerial  AppllcaUons,  one  such  private  com- 
pany, flies  six  Grumman  torpedo  bombers 
Mch  carrying  600  gallons  of  fire  retardant' 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  "If  we  can  hit  a  neW 
°^  or  a  small  secondary  flre  fast  enough 
weYe  about  100%  effective."  says  John 
Streeter.  president  of  the  company. 

California  forestry  officials  are  building 
pwe  "fuel  breaks"  through  areas  likely  to 
?e  set  afire.  These  breaks  are  bands  from 
^feet  to  500  feet  wide  in  which  existing 
*«)dy  vegetaUon  is  cut  and  replaced  with 
ww-growing  vegetation  such  as  grass  or 
Clover.  Fires  In  such  vegetaUon  are  much 
c^hI,,  Jef^it^-but  also  much  easier  to 
control— than  fires  feeding  on  heavier  fuels 
Lt  rt.^vi'"''^'"-  Properly  timed,  a  back  fire 
vanclng  forest  fire  both  fuel  and  oxyg«n. 
nrl^!  ^''^^  ^"®'  ^^^^^  are  considered  more 
cWh'*,  "^^^  '^"°^  are  »>reaks,  or  lanes 
W^.  '"■"^^  ^""^  "^'^  country  to  pro- 
^  access  to  otherwise  located  flres  In 
^n«  Winds,  these  lanes  offer  no  Impedl- 
°>«it  to  a  fast-moving  blaze. 
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An  unusually  rainy  spring  this  year,  oddly 
enough,  is  blamed  for  intensifying  the  fire 
hazard  that  now  elxsU  in  many  places.  Rains 
nourished  an  unusual  growth  of  grass  and 
underbrush.  Now  that  It  is  hot  and  dry  In 
these  places,  the  growth  Just  becomes  more 
fuel  for  any  flre.  'Grass  which  nonnaUy  is 
maybe  eight  Inches  high  this  time  of  year 
is  up  ot  your  waist  now,"  says  Ronald  E. 
Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  fire  control  in 
Oregon. 

State  foresters  in  Oregon  rate  the  situa- 
tion "extremely  dangerous,"  the  worst  In  12 
years.  Washington  Is  in  much  the  same 
shape.  In  the  Spokane  area,  there  has  been 
no  measurable  amount  of  rain  for  more  than 
Six  weeks,  and  at  least  one  small  flre  a  day 
has  occurred.  So  far.  fire-fighUng  crews  have 
managed  to  extinguish  the  fires  before  they 
could  become  serious.  But  Bernard  Murphy, 
who  works  In  the  Deer  Park  flre  warden's  of- 
fice near  Spokane,  says:  "With  the  weather 
like  it  is,  there's  a  chance  that  one  of  them 
will  get  away  from  us." 

THE    PROBLEM  :     PEOPLE 

While  lightning  and  downed  power  lines 
cause  many  wUdfires,  people  get  the  biggest 
chunk  of  blame.  "People  are  BtUl  our  greatest 
problem,"  says  Keith  Klinger,  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  fire  department.  Studies 
by  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service  in  California 
show  that  only  1.045  fires  out  of  7,666  last 
year  were  started  by  lightning.  People  started 
the  rest,  for  the  most  part  accidentaUy. 

Campers  and  other  outdoors-lovers  are  only 
partly  to  blame,  says  Norman  FarreU,  a  forest 
service  ofBcial  In  San  Francisco.  He  says  that 
home  builders,  construcUon  workers,  utility 
company  crews  and  others  working  in  newly 
developed  suburbs  start  many  flr«s  with  vehi- 
cles and  electrically  driven  equipment. 

Owners  of  summer  cottages  also  increase 
the  dangers  of  fire.  Many  leave  dry  brush 
leaves  and  pine  needles  around  their  build- 
ings, or  use  wooden  shingles  on  their  roofs  to 
maintain  a  rustic  look. 


and  weeks  that  we  accord  them  only 
indifferent  attention  at  best,  and  do  not 
pause  to  consider  the  worthy  causes  and 
groups  which  they  honor. 

In  particular  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  accord  "IntemaUonal  Drum  Corps 
Week  "-September  2-9 — ^honoring  the 
more  than  1  miUion  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  drum  corps  activity,  the  noUce 
and  support  it  deserves. 

Especially  in  these  troubled  times, 
drum  and  bugle  corps  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Their  inspiring  performances  re- 
mind us  of  our  brave  young  men  who 
have  fought  and  who  fight  today  to  de- 
fend freedom.  Further,  by  providing  a 
healthy  outlet  for  youthful  energies,  the 
activity  helps  fight  a  major  problem ju- 
venile delinquency.  And  perhaps  not  the 
least  of  their  accomplishments,  they  are 
wonderfully  entertaining,  as  I  can  attest 
from  having  the  privilege  of  hearing  a 
group  from  my  own  district,  Babylon's 
"Islanders." 

I,  therefore,  congratulate  the  drum 
and  bugle  corps  around  the  country  on 
their  valuable  contribution  and  urge  that 
you  support-as  I  do— "International 
Drum  Corps  Week." 


Worthy  Friend,  Deadly  Enemy:  The 
Korean  Soldier  in  Vietaum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 


TOO  DANGEROUS  FOR  INSURERS 

Many  insurance  companies  won't  write 
policies  on  houses  in  Southern  California's 
dry  brush  country.  "The  danger  of  someone 
throwing  a  cigaret  from  a  car  window  in  these 
areas  is  Just  too  great,"  says  a  spokesman  for 
Farmers  Insurance  Group. 

The  insurers'  caution  is  traceable  to  a 
brush  flre  that  swept  Los  Angeles'  plush  Bel 
Air  and  Brentwood  sections  last  November 
It  lasted  two  days,  destroyed  more  than  500 
buildings,  and  burned  off  6,000  acres  of  land 
Property  losses  were  about  $24  mllUon. 

A  similar  fire  "could  definitely  happen 
again."  says  flre  chief  Klinger.  All  that  U 
needed,  he  says,  is  a  spell  of  extremely  dry 
weather  coupled  with  an  onslaught  of  hot 
high  winds  called  Santa  Anas,  which  blow 
in  from  the  desert. 


International  Dram  Corpc  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 


OP    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aU 
familiar  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  such  events  as  "Flag  Day  " 
"American  Education  Week,"  "Be  Kind 
to  Animals  Week,"  "EWve  Safe  Week  " 
"Teacher  Recognition  Day."  ad  infini- 
tum. Regrettably,  but  understandably 
many  of  us  have  grown  so  overtired 
with  this  surfeit  of  commemorative  days 


OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  in  our  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  in  Vietnam,  we  feel  that  we  are 
alone  and  friendless  and  we  wonder 
whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

As  an  antidote  for  these  national  feel- 
ings of  loneliness,  and  as  a  reminder  of 
the  results  of  a  determination  to  stand 
fast  for  freedom  and  justice,  I  am  happy 
to  set  forth,  so  that  all  may  read,  an 
article  by  Larry  L.  Lubenow  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1967  issue  of  the  Elks  magazine, 
entitled  "Worthy  Friend,  Deadly  Enemy: 
The  Korean  Soldier  in  Vietnam."  The 
article  follows: 

Worthy  Friend,  Deadly  Enemy:  The  Korean 
Soldier  in  Vietnam 
(By  Larry  R.  Lubenow) 
Americans  who  remember  the  Korean  sol- 
dier, vintage  1950-1953.  wouldn't  believe  their 
eyes  If  they  visited  the  Korean  fighting  man 
stationed    in    Vietnam's    Central    Highlands 
today. 

It  is  understandably  hard  for  an  American 
who  16  years  ago  saw  the  Ul-equipped  and 
poorly  trained  Korean  Army  fold  under  the 
Communist  invasion,  to  imagine  that  those 
who  serve  so  proudly  in  Vietnam  could  even 
be  of  the  same  nationality. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  soldier,  or  ROK  as 
he  is  known,  is  bigger,  stronger,  better 
trained,  and  Just  plain  better  In  every  re- 
spect than  those  who  came  before  him.  This 
is  especially  true  when  speaking  about  his 
personal  pride,  discipline,  and  commitment  to 
his  present  mission. 

The  Korean  combat  contribution  to  the 
Allied  effort  In  Vietnam  consists  of  two  crack 
Infantry  divisions  and  one  marine  brigade. 
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The  flnt  to  arrive,  the  C&pitol  Division,  U 
known  In  Vietnam  aa  the  "Tiger"  Division. 
The  nlctname  stenu  not  only  from  the  tiger's 
bead  they  wecu:  on  their  left  sleeves  but  also 
Xrom  tbelr  fierce  combat  spirit  and  determi- 
nation. 

As  one  njS.  combat  veteran  ot  the  Korean 
War  put  It,  "These  fellows  are  downright 
anxious  to  mix  It  up  with  Charlie.  In  fact. 
they're  unhappy  as  hell  when  they  don't  get 
Into  a  flre  flght." 

The  Tiger  Division's  accomplishments  since 
their  arrival  In  October  1965  more  than  prove 
they  rightfully  deserve  their  symbol  and 
name.  Since  they  rushed  off  the  landing  craft 
onto  the  beaches  at  Qui  Nhon  they  have 
soundly  defeated  the  Viet  Cong  in  every  en- 
gagement and  have  esised  significantly  the 
threat  of  Red  mUltary  action  in  a  600-8quare- 
mlle  area  stretching  from  the  key  p>ort  city 
west  along  strategic  National  Route  19  to  the 
An  Khe  pass.  They  also  have  been  credited 
by  American  officials  with  helping  to  push 
ahead  the  Vietnamese  government's  pacifica- 
tion program  In  lower  Binh  Dinh  Province,  a 
fcey  area  In  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  and 
understand  the  Importance  of  the  Highlands. 

The  second  Korean  Division,  the  "White 
Horse,"  arrived  in  September  and  already 
has  given  the  Viet  Ctong  a  taste  of  their 
combat  ablUty.  Well-remembered  by  Amer- 
ican Korean  vets,  the  unit  earned  its  name 
In  blood  at  White  Horse  Mountain,  where 
they  were  credited  with  the  defeat  of  a 
Chinese  CJommunlst  Division. 

The  Korean  officer  in  Vietnam  sees  his  na- 
tion's commitment  as  much  more  than  a 
simple  act  of  military  assistance.  If  some 
Americans  have  forgotten  what  happened  on 
the  25th  of  June  1950,  the  Korean  soldier 
certainly  hasn't.  He  feels  deeply  that  without 
President  Truman's  decision  to  commit  U.S. 
might,  and  the  effect  of  his  decision  had  to 
force  the  United  Nations  into  action,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  might  not  exist  today. 

This  feeling  of  national  and  personal  com- 
nUtment  to  a  "cause"  probably  goes  far  to- 
ward explaining  the  ROK's  willingness  and 
extreme  zeel  for  the  flght.  The  Korean  sees 
his  role  as  one  of  proving  that  his  nation  can 
stand  on  its  own  two  feet.  Tot  the  first  time 
In  his  nation's  modem  history,  he  Is  able  to 
ofjer,  not  request,  assistance. 

Because  of  this  feeling,  every  action,  large 
or  small,  places  the  honor  and  prtde  of  the 
Korean  nation  on  the  line. 

The  similarities  between  the  situations 
which  both  the  Korean  and  Vietnamese  pecv- 
ple  have  faced  are  striking.  Both  nations 
have  been  divided  by  international  agreement 
and  a  confrontation  with  Communism — 
Korea  at  the  38th  parallel,  and  Vietnam  at 
the  17th. 

The  Korean  army's  home  environment  also 
has  had  much  to  do  to  condition  its  psy- 
chologically to  Its  Vietnam  commitment. 
Since  1964  they  have  had  the  task  of  manning 
the  Korean  Demilitarized  Zone,  eyeball  to 
eyeball  with  an  enemy  they  could  see  but 
couldn't  touch — an  enemy  who  often  raided 
their  territory,  killing  both  Korean  and  Amer- 
ican defenders.  Vietnam  has  provided  them 
a  chance  to  do  what  they  can't  do  at  home. 
Plght  Communism! 

Trained  and  equipped  by  the  American 
army,  the  Korean  soldier  is  without  a  doubt 
"one  of  our  most  important  products." 
Roughly  75  percent  of  the  men  who  malce 
up  this  force  volunteered  in  order  to  flght  in 
Vietnam. 

While  some  Americans  have  criticized  our 
military  assistance  and  advisory  efforts  In 
Korea,  the  Investment  has  been  a  good  one. 
American  commanders  are  proud  to  soldier 
alongside  of  their  Korean  comrades. 

The  Korean  soldier  in  Vietnam  has.  with- 
out a  doubt,  proven  himself  as  a  worthy 
friend  of  freedom  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Communists.  In  addition,  he  has  reminded 
MM  all  that  honor  and  pride  are  still  entities 
of  which  nations  are  made. 


Making  Matters  Worse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAROMA 

IN  '.TIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  ALBETRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Ui  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Madlll  Record  for 
August  24.  1967.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
editorial,  published  in  a  small  county 
seat  town  In  the  heart  of  America, 
demonstrates  real  Insight  into  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  American  cities.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From    the    Madlll    Record,    Aug.    24,    1967] 
Making  Matters  Worse 

Nobody  doubts  the  need  for  doing  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  big  cities. 

Increasing  concentration  of  population  in 
small  areas  has  already  brought  about  a 
dangerous  situation.  Racial  problems,  hous- 
ing problems,  transportation  problems, 
school  problems — these  and  many  others  are 
becoming  worse  all  the  time. 

Civic  and  political  leaders  are  casting 
about  wildly  for  solutions  for  the  many 
problems.  They  are  floundering  In  a  sea  of 
contradictory  plans  and  ideas,  most  of  which 
miss  the  heart  of  the  problem  by  a  country 
mile. 

Basic  cause  of  the  plight  of  our  cities  lies 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  persona  have  left 
the  farms  and  small  communities  and 
flocked  to  the  metropolitan  areas.  In  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  Jobs  and  big  pay  checks. 

They  scarcely  could  be  blamed  for  leaving 
the  farms,  after  mechanization  and  ques- 
tionable governmental  controls  had  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  need  for  farm  labor. 

The  fact  remains  that  workers  In  tremen- 
dous numbers  have  concentrated  In  the  big 
cities.  y 

It  would  seem  that  the  obvious  solution 
to  the  problem  would  be  to  provide  induce- 
ment for  workers  to  leave  the  cities  and  re- 
turn to  the  less  densely  popiUated  areas. 

That  does  not  mean  that  they  should  bo 
returned  to  engage  In  subsistence  farming — 
or  to  starve  or  go  on  welfare. 

Rather.  Jt  means  that  Industries  should  be 
established  in   the  smaller  communities. 

And  It  means  a  new  kind  of  thmklng  In 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  mdustrles. 

In  making  a  survey  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Industry  in  the  past,  one  of  the 
first  oonslderatlona  was  a  head-coimt  of 
available  trained  workmen.  If  consideration 
were  given  to  a  small  community  In  the  first 
place. 

The  trained  personnel  was  not  available, 
of  course,  simply  because  Jobs  were  not 
available. 

As  a  result,  the  factory  was  located  in  a  big 
city,  a  recruitment  program  was  begun,  and 
more  workers  were  enticed  from  the  smaU 
communities  to  the  metropolitan  area.  Prob- 
lems of  the  big  city  were  multiplied,  as  were 
the  problems  of  the  small  communities. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  logical  to 
choose  the  Industrial  sites  on  other  consid- 
erations, and  then  recruit  workmen  to  move 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  factory?  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  induce  worlcmen  to  move  away 
from  the  metropolitan  areas? 

That  would  help  solve  the  problems  of 
OUT  big  cities,  and  at  the  same  time,  help 
solve  the  problems  of  oiu-  smaller  communl- 
tlee. 

Deliberate  step*  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
families  from  the  country  to  the  cities  would 
be  of  definite  advantage  to  the  entire  nation. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Humphrey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
xmder  the  very  trying  circumstances  of  a 
critical  illness  in  his  family.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  made  a  telephone  ad- 
dress to  those  assembled  at  the  W^estem 
States  Democratic  Conference  In  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  partisan  message 
For  the  Vice  President,  who  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  for  his  country,  knows 
full  well  that  the  goals  of  peace,  equality, 
and  opportunity  transcend  party  lines. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  include  the 
Vice  President's  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recoed : 

Address  ay  VigK  Prestoent  Humphrey 

I  want  to  put  my  message  In  the  termi- 
nology of  four  words — Cionfldence — Com- 
munication— Coordination  and  Commit- 
ment. Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  first  of  all 
about  confidence. 

Tou  can't  win  If  you  don't  believe  you  can 
wm.  You  can  talk  yourself  Into  defeat  and 
you  can  in  a  sense  really  lift  yourself  into 
victory.  It  Just  depends  upon  what  you 
want  to  do. 

Now  I  have  been  accused  many  times  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  of  being  a 
perenlal  and  congenital  optimist  and  I  plead 
guilty.  One  of  the  reasons  that  I  try  to  be  an 
optimist  Is  that  there  are  so  many  pessimists 
aroimd.  particularly  In  Washington.  They're 
specialists  In  that  field  and  moert  of  them  are 
Republicans.  And  I  have  never  believed  that 
we  ought  to  crowd  over  Into  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. I  believe  in  people  honoring  profes- 
sional competence.  And  Republicans  are  abso- 
lutely the  most  professlonaly  competent 
pessimists  in  the  world.  They  can  make  a 
young  man  feel  old  over  night  and  as  Adlai 
Stevenson  said,  "Democrats  can  make  an  old 
man  feel  young."  So  that  Is  the  difference. 

Now,  we  ought  to  know  that  the  attack  Is 
on.  RepubUcans  do  not  wait  for  a  campaign 
to  start  about  a  month  before  the  election. 
They  started  this  compalgn  of  1968  when 
they  convened  In  Waahlngton  after  the  eiec. 
tlon  of  1966.  They  taeted  a  little  of  the  wine 
of  victory  In  1966  and  they  would  like  to 
have  a  lost  weekend  with  it.  So  I  suggest  that 
we  recognize  what  we  are  facing  and  what 
we  are  called  up>on  to  deal  with.  The  opening 
guns  of  the  1968  campaign  are  on  and  It  is 
almost  like  guerrilla  action.  They  shoot  from 
behind  the  bushes,  they  lay  Ln  ambush  for 
you  and  they  wait  to  see  what  mistakes  we 
make,  if  any.  But  more  importantly,  they 
wait  for  defection.  And  I  repeat,  for  the 
defectors. 

Now,  my  fellow  Democrats,  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  now  you  can  really  convince  the 
Republicans  that  they  can  win  If  we  talk 
enough  about  their  victories  and  If  we  tallt 
enough  about  what  they  are  saying.  I  think 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  have  confidence  In 
our  leadership:  confidence,  above  all.  in  our 
program,  and  get  on  with  the  Job  of  knowing 
that  we  have  been  doing  the  right  thing. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  American 
people.  I  think  they're  going  to  make  the 
right  decision  in  1968.  The  American  people 
know  that  government  Is  serloxis  business. 
They  know  that  and  they  want  people  who 
have  the  Intellectual  mtegrlty.  the  character 
and  stamina  to  take  a  position  and  stand  by 
it.  They  are  not  necu-ly  as  concerned  with 
images  as  they  are  with  reality.  The;  »« 
not  nearly  as  concerned,  may  I   say,  with 
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whether  or  not  you  look  like  the  all -American 
boy  or  whether  or  not  you  really  are  thinking 
about  all  the  Americans  all  the  time  and 
wH-klng  for  all  of  the  Americans  all  of  the 
time.  So  I  call  upon  you  to  have  the  oomfld- 
ence  in  our  Party,  confidence  In  oiir  leader- 
ship. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  part  of  my 
message. — Communication. 

Communication     Is     absolutely     essential 
these    days    and,    of    course,    with    modem 
media  you  ought  to  be  able  to  communicate. 
We  have  the  most  creative  and  effective 
record  of  political  accomplishment  In  our 
history  these  past  seven  years.  Starting  out 
In  1961  vrt th  John  Kennedy,  and  contlniUng 
on  with  Ljmdon  Johnson,  we  Democrats  have 
been  busy  passing  progressive  programs.  Ini- 
tiating  poUclee,    breaking    new   grounds    In 
terms  of  our  social  and  economic  betterment. 
We  have  been  able  to  achieve  the  greatest  leg- 
islative record  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. And  I  think  It's  time  we  Democrats  got 
out  and  talked  about  It.  Commumcate peo- 
ple forget.  There  Is  a  lot  of  noise  these  days 
and  people  forget  your  message.  Medicare, 
aid  to  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation, civil  rights  and  voting  rights.  War 
on  Poverty — all  of  these  matters  .  .  .  they  did 
not  come   by  accident.    They  came  by  hard 
work.   Model   dtiee,    urban   renewal,    every- 
thing that  you  can  think  of  in  terms  of  the 
improvement  of  our  programs  of  social  wel- 
fare ...  we  had  to  flght  for  these   tilings. 
What  are  we  talking  about  here?  This  admln- 
ijtration    Is    committed    to    the    proposition 
that  every  American  is  entitled  to  have  a 
chance  in  life.  President  Johnson  and  Vice 
President  Hubert  Hiimphrey  are  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  American  freedom 
should   carry   with   it   opportunity  .  .  .  the 
opportunity  to  be  sc«nel>ody,  the  opportimlty 
to  make  something  of  yoxu-  life,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  best  of  your  Ufe,  and 
that's  why  we  have  poured  ourselves  Into 
the  programs  of  health,  education,  and  re- 
«ource  development.  This   is  why  this  gov- 
ernment of  yours  has  done  more  In  the  field 
of  education  in  the  last  five  years  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
sble  to  do  since  the  beginning  of  this  repub- 
Uc.  Now,  that  Is  a  program  of  accomplish- 
ment and  I  think  we  have  to  communicate. 

The  Republicans  oppose  these  programs. 
Tou  know,  a  real  news  flash  today  would  be 
for  some  Democrat  Just  to  stand  up  and 
«ay  that  on  most  of  the  progrtuns  that  have 
been  adopted,  80%  of  the  RepubUcans  in 
Congress  have  voted  no  and  90%  of  the  Dem- 
crats  have  voted  yes.  So,  when  you  see  an 
old  person  that  has  benefitted  from  Medi- 
care, you  might  not  only  ask  them  how  the 
Medicare  program  is  working,  but  you  might 
even  ask  them,  "Who  do  you  think  passed 

«■■  r^^  '^^°  '^°  y°"  ^'°*  "^  opposed  to 
117  They  may  not  know  because  we  haven't 
torn  them.  And  now's  the  time  to  tell  them 

This  record  does  not.  In  other  words,  speak 
for  itself.  We  have  to  speak  up  for  it  and  we 
have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  communicating  not 
only  the  record  of  accomplishments  but  also 
tte  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Democratic 
"rty  as  we  move  Into  the  1970'8. 

People  are  not  so  much  Interested  In  what 
youhave  done  as  in  what  you  plan  on  doing 

What's  the  philosophy  of  this  Party? 

Well.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  bless  his  mem- 
wy.  in  those  final  departing  words  of  his, 
•aid,  'Let  us  move  forward  with  a  strong  and 
an  active  faith."  ^ 

That  ought  to  be  the  message  of  Insplra- 
Bon  for  every  Democrat  and  every  good  clo- 
wn of  this  country.  This  whole  concept  of 
mov^  forward  has  been  characteristic  of 
our  Party.  John  Kennedy  said.  "Let's  get  this 

?^^,™°^"*K  ^S*'""  ^t^'B  begm."  And 
^on  Johnson  said,  "Let's  keep  this  coun- 
wy  moving.  Let's  continue."  This  Is  a  forward 
^«^H°"/'^'""'^  reaching  party  and  we  are 
"^raid  of  the  issues  of  tomorrow.  We  don't 
«*  problems  and  dilflcultles,  we  see  oppor- 
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tunities  and  challenges  and  that's  the  faith 

that  motivates  \is. 

The  third  message  that  I  have  for  you  is. 
beside  confidence  and  coQununlcatlcm,  la  co- 
ordination. And  that's  why  you're  having  this 
conference. 

You  simply  must  coordinate  the  enormous 
energies  of  our  political  structure.  Co<Hdlna- 
tlon  also  means  subordinating  personal  dif- 
ferences and  i>ersonal  ambitions  to  the  com- 
mon cause  and  good  of  the  country  and  the 
goal  of  progressive  and  effective  government. 
Coordination  means  forgoing  the  luxury  of 
personal  hatreds  and  revenge.  It  also  means 
that  you  work  together.  It  means  cooperation 
for  the  common  Interest.  Ben  Pranklln  put 
it  right  on  the  line  about  200  years  ago  when 
he  said,  "We  must  all  hang  together  or  we'll 
assuredly  all  hang  separately." 

And,  my  fellow  Democrats,  I  have  some 
other  words  for  you. 

Next  year  there  Is  going  to  be  a  national 
ticket  and  President  Johnson  will  be  at  the 
head  of  that  ticket  and  on  every  Democratic 
ballot  and  every  precinct  in  America.  The 
Democratic  family  Is  going  to  win  together 
or  it's  not  going  to  win  at  all.  We're  going  to 
have  a  Joint  victory  or  we're  going  to  have 
separate  political  funerals  without  too  many 
flowers.  In  other  words,  don't  poison  the  soup 
that  you're  gomg  to  have  to  eat,  don't  put 
poison  In  the  well  from  whence  you're  going 
to  dip  your  cup.  If  you.  if  Democrats  can.  if 
Democrats  feel  they  must  be  critical  In  order 
to  prove  they're  Independent,  I  suggest  that 
they  be  critical  of  the  opposition.  There's 
plenty,  plenty  to  work  on. 

Coordination  also  means  intelligent  analy- 
sis, planning  and  operations  which  are  de- 
signed to  harness  the  various  strengths  and 
abilities  that  are  everywhere  waiting  to  be 
put  to  work.  Your  meeting  Is  a  splendid  early 
step  to  ensure  that  kind  of  communication 
and  coordination. 

I'm  pleased,  also,  that  you  are  spendmg 
some  time  on  the  nltty-grltty.  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  politics,  the  practicalities  of  It.  We're 
all  Issue  oriented  and  we  ought  to  be.  We're 
deeply  concerned  with  the  whys  and  the  ob- 
jectives and  the  goals  of  progressive  govern- 
ment and  we  must  be.  But,  my  dear  friends, 
to  carry  forward  progressive  government  you 
have  to  be  In  power.  We  must  win  and  that's 
what  we're  discussing.  And  if  you  really  want 
social  progress  In  this  country,  you  better 
take  a  good  look  at  the  list  of  candidates- 
potentials  that  offer  you  that  opportunity. 
I  think  when  you  do.  you'll  find  you  have  a 
good  going  team  right  now.  This  Isn't  the 
time  Just  for  going  separate  paths.  This  Is 
the  time  to  work  together. 

My  fourth  and  final  message  to  you  is  com- 
mitment. Conunltment.  National  commit- 
ment, personal  commitment,  party  commit- 
ment, commitment  to  build  a  better  Amer- 
ica, commitment  to  our  cities,  commitment 
to  our  needy  and  our  deprived,  and  commit- 
ment to  the  world.  This  world  needs  the 
American  commitment  as  ni%ver  before  and 
the  needy  of  this  country  of  ours  need  our 
national   commitment   as  never  before. 

I  travel  up  and  down  this  country.  I've  been 
In  46  States  since  I've  been  Vice  President 
and  I  will  be  m  all  of  them  in  a  very  few 
months.  And  I  go  not  only  to  the  luxury  ho- 
tels, but  I  go  to  the  back  alleys  of  the  slums 
as  I  was  only  yesterday  In  Washington,  D.C., 
where  I  went  out  with  the  young  boys  who 
were  on  a  special  project  of  rat  extermina- 
tion and  the  filth  Ln  the  garbage  and  the  dirt 
of  the  back  alleys  of  our  sltmns. 

I  happen  to  be  one  that  believes  that  you 
must  have  a  strong  and  active  faith.  I  beUeve 
that  you  must  have  commitments.  This  Is 
no  time  for  that  summer  soldier  and  sun- 
shine patriot.  This  is  a  time  for  Democrats 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  rally 
around  the  President  and  the  leader  of  their 
Party.  When  the  going  gets  tough  and  the 
opposition  senses  the  possibility  of  an  upset, 
this    Is    the    time    to   stand   up   and   to   be 


counted  and  to  flght  back.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  great  people  and  a  weak  peo- 
ple; a  great  Party  and  a  weak  Party. 

Your  President  Is  bearing  unbelievable 
burdens  these  days  and  responsibilities.  I 
hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about  our  Pres- 
ident In  many  areas  of  Ufe.  I  hear  criticism- 
foreign  poUcy,  domestic  policy. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  word  about  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  signed  more  forward  looking  agree- 
ments that  blend  themselves  to  the  ultimate 
cause  of  peace  since  Lyndon  Johnson  has 
been  President  than  for  many,  many  decades. 
With  our  relationships  with  the  Soviet  Union 
alone,  only  recently  we  put  on  the  table  for 
consideration  the  new  Non- Proliferation 
Treaty  on  Nuclear  Weapons  In  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Consular  Treaty 
which  stood  imtouched  and  no  one  dared 
to  even  move  it  for  years  Is  a  fact  now.  Civil 
air  agreement  la  a  fact.  The  Cultural  Agree- 
ment is  a  fact.  The  Space  Treaty  Is  a  fact. 
So  when  I  hear  that  we  seem  to  do  not  too 
well  in  foreign  relations,  I  say  the  record 
says  to  the  contrary. 

The  AlUance  for  Progress  Is  working.  Tour 
President  has  Just  expanded  that  AUlance  by 
a  new  commitment  made  at  Punta  Del  Kste. 
The  Dominican  RepubUc  is  free — elections 
were  held.  Latin  America  Is  moving  ahead 
economically  and  poUtlcaUy.  Europe  U 
strong.  Independent  and  the  United  State* 
of  America  still  Is  the  shield  of  protecUon. 
This  hasn't  been  done  by  accident — it  has 
taken  careful,  personal,  effective  diplomacy. 
And  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  our  Pres- 
ident stand  alone  to  bear  these  awful  burdens 
without  the  united  support  of  his  own  Party 
and  of  his  own  people.  He  deserves  that. 

Let  me  Just  say  something  about  Southeast 
Asia.  I  know  this  is  the  most  sorrowful  part 
of  our  national  Ufe. 

I  spoke  the  other  day  to  the  Democratic 
State  Legislative  leaders.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  what  I  said  to  them.  I  oould  not  support 
the  poUcy  U  I  thought  It  were  wrong.  I  could 
not  go  out  talking  to  people,  mothers  and 
fathers,  supporting  a  national  position  do- 
ing It  openly,  actively,  a  position  that  re- 
quired the  lives  of  our  sons  If  I  thought  It 
were  wrong.  Every  man  has  his  weaknesses 
but  one  of  mine,  I  trust,  is  not  to  be  a  hypo- 
crite. And  I  am  not  so  politically  ambitious 
that  I  would  want  to  see  my  country  do 
something  that  Is  wrong  and  knowingly 
wrong  and  yet  to  speak  up  for  It. 

To  put  it  in  the  affirmative,  we  are  in 
Southeast  Asia  not  Just  because  of  8outh 
Vietnam,  we  are  there  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  order.  We're  there  for  oai  own 
purposes  as  well  and  I  have  travelled  m  that 
area,  much  more  than  many  of  the  critics, 
and  I  have  been  to  all  of  the  countries  of  free 
Asia 'and  I  have  talked  with  their  leaders. 
And  isn't  It  Interesting  that  not  one  of  them, 
not  one,  suggested  that  we  withdraw.  No  one. 
Some  have  a  different  point  of  view  of  cer- 
tain tactics  but  not  one  suggests  that  we 
withdraw. 

To  the  contrary,  they  tell  us  that  our  pres- 
ence there  Is  their  hope  for  freedom.  It  is 
their  hope  for  Independence.  And  there  have 
been  some  great  victories.  Indonesia  today 
stands  proud  and  free  and  independent.  The 
sixth  largest  nation  in  the  world.  The  leaders 
of  that  country  know  full  weU  that  otu  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia  has  given  them  that 
chance.  They  have  delivered  on  their  chance. 

The  leader  of  Singapore,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter who  surely  has  been  no  partlcialarly  out- 
spoken friend  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
"America's  presence  in  Asia  buys  time  for 
Asians  to  be  free."  The  Southeast  Asian  As- 
sociation of  Pree  Nations  Is  a  fact.  War  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Indonesia  Is  over.  Korea 
is  beginning  to  come  Into  Its  own  and  have 
a  tremendous  economic  breakthrough. 
Things  are  happening  that  are  good  and  It 
is  because  this  Nation,  even  though  it's  been 
costly  and  painful,  and  it's  required  great 
sacrifice,    kept    Its    commitment.    We    have 
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been  tested  once  again.  In  Asia  this  time, 
as  we  used  to  be  In  Europe,  and  we  have  met 
that  test. 

Our  commitment  Is  the  very  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  world  peace  and  world  security 
and  the  credibility  of  the  American  commit- 
ment is  the  shield  of  protection  not  only  for 
the  American  people  but  for  people  all  over 
thei  world — In  Asia,  In  Europe,  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica.' 

We  are  trying  to  build  a  world  of  peace. 
And  that's  why  we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  the  United  Nations  and  that's  why  today 
we  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons.  This  is  why 
today  your  Government  stands  committed 
and  ready  for  disarmament  to  save  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  from  this  terrible  costs  of 
weaponry.  This  is  why  yotir  government  to- 
day is  ready  to  go  to  the  conference  table 
Immediately  to  bring  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia.  Until  that  day  cornea,  though.  Amer- 
icans owe  it  to  themselves,  owe  it  to  their 
honor  and  owe  it  to  the  catise  of  peace  and 
Justice  In  this  world  to  keep  the  faith  and 
to  keep  the  commitments.  To  do  less  would 
be  to  prove  us  unworthy  ot  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  many,  many  times 
and  I  ask  you  to  think  about  it,  to  remember 
that  leadership  gives  you  no  privilege.  Lead- 
ership la  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  burden.  Lead- 
ership is  not  a  cloak  of  comfort,  It  is  a  robe 
of  reaponslblllty.  And  remember  that  a  great 
nation  must  prove  Its  greatness  by-trlEd  and 
sacrifice.  It  must  prove  It  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Fellow  Democrats,  I  want  you  to  be  the 
Idealists  that  you  have  always  been.  The 
Ideal  of  America — one  nation.  The  Ideal  of 
an  America  with  one  citizenship,  opportunity 
for  all.  I  long  for  the  day  when  we  will 
never  again  speak  of  Ohettoe,  when  we  will 
never  again  speak  of  Americans  as  Negro 
or  White  but  Just  speak  of  them  as  Amer- 
icans. I  long  for  the  day  when  every  boy 
and  girl  ot  Mexican  ancestry  can  have  a 
chance  like  everyone  else.  And  believe  me, 
we're  working  for  It. 

fhu  la  the  liberal  program — this  is  the 
progressive  program.  This  Is  the  program  of 
the  future.  We're  thinking  about  the  to- 
morrows. The  best  way  to  do  something 
about  the  tomorrows  Is  to  be  proud  of  your 
work,  to  look  at  your  record.  And  might  I 
ask  you  to  be  proud  of  your  President,  speak 
up  for  ybiir  Party,  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  what  you  believe  In,  to  really  submerge 
your  little  personal  and  private  ambitions 
and  feelings  and  to  remember  that  this  Is  a 
great  country  that  has  a  great  destiny. 

We  have  a  message  to  tell  the  American 
people  and  I  am  waiting  to  tell  that  message 
from  the  political  platform.  I  welcoms  the 
opportunity  of  Republican  opposition.  I 
long  to  see  them  stand  up  in  what  I  caU 
a  free  and  open  debate.  Well  take  care  of 
themu 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to  turn 
their  backs  on  responsible  letulershlp.  They 
didn't  do  It  In  1948  when  Harry  Truman 
was  under  much  more  criticism  them  Lyndon 
Johnson.  So  let's  sp>end  our  efforts  out  here 
In  the  West  to  give  the  kind  of  get  up  and  go 
that  this  part  of  the  country  is  known  for. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


people  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  devote  a  great  deal  of  their 
spare  time  to  drum  and  bugle  corps 
activities.  The  week  of  September  2 
through  9  has  been  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  in  recognition 
of  those  who  participate  in  the  colorful 
and  entertaining  drum  and  bugle  corps 
activities.  One  fine  example  is  the  Great- 
er Norrlstown  Junior  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps  in  my  congressional  district. 

Many  an  American  history  student  will 
recall  the  memorable  part  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  have  played  in  our  heritage. 
The  American  Revolution  began  as  the 
drummer.  William  Dinman,  beat  the  call 
"To  Arms  on  Lexington  Common."  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  drum  signals  continued 
to  be  prescribed  in  our  military  manuals. 
The  drum  corps  continue  to  offer  their 
participants  enjoyment  and  an  invalu- 
able opportunity  for  character  growth. 

To  qualify  for  one  of  today's  units,  our 
young  people  must  be  willing  to  acquire 
a  keen  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
both  to  themselves  and  others.  They 
must  learn  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion, self- discipline,  and  reliability — 
qualities  which  are  badly  needed  in  a 
coimtry  with  a  rising  rate  of  juvenile 
crime.  Our  yovmg  people  in  the  drum 
corps  are  taught  fair  play,  the  rules  of 
sportmanshlp,  and  how  to  follow  orders. 
Their  participation  in  these  units  pro- 
vides them  with  valuable  training  and 
experience  in  developing  disciplined 
minds  and  bodies  essential  for  future 
leadership  in  our  country. 

It  seems  appropriate  during  the  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week  to  give  special 
praise  to  the  millions  who  add  color  and 
spirited  music  to  our  parades  and  public 
events  said  who  add  enthusiasm  and 
public  spirit  to  our  Nation. 


National  Dram  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PHfiraTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ris« 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  3  million 


Britain  aid  the  Enemy:  Hand  in  Hand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOX7ISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
terrorists  are  waiging  guerrilla  warfare 
within  friendly,  antl-Communlst  Rho- 
desia. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
origin  of  the  majority  of  terrorist  weap- 
ons and  equipment  Is  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Britain,  we  must  assume,  views  this  ac- 
tion favorably  because  that  nation  has 
been  at  odds  with  the  free  Rhodesian 
Government  since  its  unilaterial  declara- 
tion of  independence  in  November  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  strange  and 
appalling  parallel  here.  The  Communists 
supply  ten-orists  working  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  a  pro- Western  country.  Mean- 
while Britain  supplies  North  Vietnam 
with  more  than  60  percent  of  its  ma- 
terial, while  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
guerrillas  battle  to  crush  and  enslave  an- 
other anti -Communist  country — South 
Vietnam, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  two  articles  ap- 
pearing In  the  Rhodesia  Commentary  of 
August  14,  1967,  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 


colleagues  and  I  hereby  Insert  them  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
Terrorists   and   SABOTEms   Are   in   WArriNo 

Large  numbers  of  trained  terrorist;;  and 
saboteurs  are  gathered  in  camps  to  the  north 
of  Rhodesia  and.  as  their  training  had  a  pur- 
pose, it  must  be  expected  that  they  would 
attempt  to  implement  it. 

Asking  for  an  extension  of. the  State  of 
Emergency,  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Law 
and  Order  paid  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  security  forces  and  assistance  given  by 
the  public. 

flOMMXJNIST   BACKING 

The  equipment  and  weapons  recovered 
from  terrorist  groups  have  been  manufac- 
tured In  several  countries,  but  by  far  the 
majority  emanate  from  Russia  or  Communist 
China,  leaving  little  doubt  of  the  extensive 
Communist  backing  received  by  the  Rho- 
deslan-expatrlate  African  racialists,  particu- 
larly in  their  terrorist  campaign.  There  have 
been  instances  where  these  weapons  have 
been  used. 

"Our  enemies  have  not  given  up  the  fight", 
said  Mr.  Lard ner-Bur Ice.  "They  will  resort  to 
anything,  no  matter  how  low  or  reprehensi- 
ble. In  an  effort  to  overcome  ua.  Whilst  the 
main  threat  at  present  is  external,  there  are 
also  some  enemies  in  our  midst." 

(Parliament  agreed  to  an  extension,  with- 
out a  division.) 

CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORT 

In  recent  months  terrorists  have  made  use 
Of  certain  types  of  road  vehicles  Into  Rhodesia 
from  Zambia. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  this  loophole  is 
plugged.  Government  has  published  regula- 
tions controlling  enclosed  transjxjrt  vehicles 
traveling  froni  the  North.  The  regulations 
provide  that  such  vehicles  will  not  be  cleared 
In  Salisbury  or  other  points  of  destination  In 
Rhodesia  untU  after  their  cargoes  have  been 
fully  inspected. 

With  co-operation  from  the  transport  op- 
erators and  the  public,  a  considerable  degree 
of  control  will  be  achieved  on  Rhodesia's 
northern  borders, 

TTNnrED  Statis  Shocus  Impose  Sanctions  on 
United  Kingdom 

The  part  that  Britain  is  playing  over  Viet- 
nam should  be  brought  home  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, said  Mr.  J.  A.  Newlngton,  the  R  J.  mem- 
ber for  HlUorest,  Bulawayo,  speaking  in  the 
Budget  debate. 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  all  shipping  going  Into 
Vietnam  la  British,'*  he  said.  "While  thou- 
sands of  American  GI's  die,  Britain  reaps  th» 
bloody  profit". 

Saying  that  America  should  impose  sanc- 
tions on  Britain,  Mr.  Newlngton  wondered 
how  reverse  sanctions  would  work. 
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South  Bend,  Ind.,  Man  Ii  Now  Saccessful 
Proprietor  Thanks  to  Small  Butincsi 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

I  or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1,  speaking  at  the  Democratic  Governors 
conference  in  St.  Louis,  President  John- 
son reasserted  his  faith  that  Americans. 
working  together,  will  provide  jobs  for 
disadvantaged  persons.  The  President 
stated: 

Earlier  this  week.  I  visited  a  center  In 
Philadelphia  where  I  was  the  next  loglol 
American  step  after  protest. 


It  was  a  center  for  disadvantaged  citizens. 
The  leaders  of  that  center  had  protested — 
with  fuM  Justice — a  lack  of  job  opportunities 
for  Negroes.  The  business  community  lis- 
tened— and  made  more  oppwrtunltlea  avail- 
able. But  then  the  protesters  found  that 
there  were  not  enough  men  and  women  with 
skills  to  fill  the  Jobs  that  opened  up. 

Their  response  should  Inspire  us  all  with 
deep  pride — and  faith  In  our  future.  They 
did  not  react  in  bitter  frustration  against  the 
dead  past.  They  set  their  eyes  to  the  future. 
They  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  and  they  built  a 
place  where  Americans  who  might  have  lived 
out  lives  without  ho|>e  could  be  trained,  and 
made  more  productive,  contributing  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

Your  Government  helped  to  provide  funds 
for  that  center — and  there  is  no  investment 
of  which  I  am  prouder.  Business  is  con- 
tributing as  well — and  some  labor  and  foun- 
dations and  city  government. 

That  can  happen  all  over  America.  And  it 
win — If  we  work  to  make  it  happen. 

HELP    FOR    DISADVANTAGED 
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James  E.  Williams'  service.  That  Is  why 
Jim's  Six  Point  Shell  Service  at  1224 
East  Corby  Street  is  a  prosperous  enter- 
prise. 


Secretary  Freeman's  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 


The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  working  closely  in  cooperation 
\*1th  various  national.  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  groups  to  help  disadvan- 
taged persons  acquire  a  business  of  their 
own. 

I  know  no  better  way  for  Americans 
to  fight  poverty  and  assist  disadvantaged 
persons  to  achieve  dignity  and  stature 
than  by  malcing  it  possible  for  them  to 
be  successful  small  businessmen. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  should 
like  to  recount  briefly  the  story  of  one 
disadvantaged  person  in  my  home  city 
of  South  Bend,  Ind..  and  explain  how 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
through  its  Indianapolis  regional  office, 
helped  him  become  the  proprietor  of  his 
own  small  business. 

James  E.  Williams  held  a  variety  of 
Jobs  with  the  Studebaker  Co.  in  South 
Bend  until  1963.  when  the  plant  was  shut 
down.  He  was  but  one  of  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women  who  foimd  them- 
selves witliout  a  means  of  livelihood 
when  that  unfortunate  shutdown  oc- 
curred. 

But  Mr.  Williams'  predicament  was 
particularly  acute  since  he  was  a  Negro 
with  a  limited  education.  In  the  fierce 
competition  for  jobs,  he  was  at  a  partic- 
ular disadvantage.  But  he  was  not  idle. 
To  provide  a  meager  living  for  his  fam- 
ily, he  set  up  a  home  workshop  where  he 
repaired  automobiles,  and  also  worked 
part  time  at  a  service  station.  He  also 
obtained  employment  with  the  city  street 
department. 

NEEDS    $9,000    UOAK 

In  1965,  Mr.  WilUams  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  operator  of  his  own 
niung  staUon.  But  he  would  require 
$9,000  to  purchase  inventory  and  for 
workmg  capital.  This  he  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Williams  appUed  to  SBA  for  a 
^.  SBA  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  hard  worker  and  that  he 
could  make  a  success  of  the  filling  sta- 
uon.  A  $9,000  economic  opporturUty  loan 
was  made. 

Mr.  Williams  now  is  the  proprietor  of 
nis  own  small  business.  His  filling  station 
IS  making  a  nice  profit  and  he  is  repaying 
the  loan.  He  has  qne  full-time  employee 

1?,    "^  who  worli  part  time. 

iJSf J  *!°"^^    ^"<*    residents    have 
•^wned  that   they   can  depend   upon 


Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  days, 
I  have  become  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  efiforts  of  those  whose  apparent  ob- 
jective is  to  discredit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  President  in  the 
earnest  endeavor  they  have  made  to  help 
the  American  farmer.  While  I  know  that 
some  depression  has  occurred  for  dairy- 
men. I  am  surprised  that  ostensible 
spokesmen  for  our  grain  farmers  should 
be  so  critical. 

These  critics  are  the  same  ones  who 
supported  the  tired,  do-nothing  policies 
of  the  Benson  regime — policies  that 
caused  farm  income  to  steadily  slide  for 
8  soUd  years  white  we  built  the  most 
devastating  surplus  In  history — policies 
that  started  the  great  mass  movement  of 
families  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  by  1960 
overproduction  had  robbed  the  farmer 
not  only  of  prestige,  but  had  cost  him 
dearly  In  dollars.  By  the  close  of  that 
year,  we  had  a  stockpile  of  1.4  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  85  million  tons  of 
feed  grains,  and  net  farm  income  had 
plummeted  $2.4  billion  In  just  8  short 
years. 

In  1961,  a  new  team,  managed  by  two 
great  Presidents  and  coached  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  development,  enact- 
ment and  success  of  five  major  pieces  of 
farm  legislation,  the  elimination  of  sur- 
pluses, and  a  substantial  improvement  in 
farm  Income  and  farm  living  standards 
Prom  the  1960  level  of  $11.7  billion, 
net  farm  Income  jumped  to  $16.4  billion 
In  1966 — the  second  highest  mark  in  his- 
tory— and  gross  farm  income  at  $49.5 
billion  and  net  Income  per  farm  at  $5  049 
set  an  all-time  record. 

The  voices  I  hear  today  crying  for  the 
hide  of  Orville  Freeman  bear  an  eerie 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  little  men 
who  since  1961  have  cried  "get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture,"  and  "let 
farmers  go  It  alone  so  that  farm  prices 
can  be  set  In  the  marketplace  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand." 

Now  that  this  administration  has  elim- 
inated the  surpluses  their  policies  built, 
farmers  this  year  are  operating  in  what 
is  essentially  a  supply-demand  situation. 
Under  our  voluntary  farm  programs, 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers  In  1967 
were  provided  an  opportunity  to  increase 
production  by  a  prudent  amount — an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  safe 
adequate  reserves  without  creating  a 
surplus. 

Farm  production  has  Increased  this 
year — thanks  not  only  to  unusual  grow- 
ing weather  all  over  the  country  but  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  witnessed  once 


again  the  tremendous  impact  the  tech- 
nological revolution  Is  having  on  Ameri- 
can agricultural  production. 

Certainly  farmers  can  111  afford  lower 
prices  and  reduced  income  in  the  face  of 
an  ever-present  cost-price  squeeze. 

But  to  point  the  finger  and  scream 
"surplus"  In  the  face  of  current  supply 
levels  is  to  cry  "wolf"  when  there  Is  no 
wolf. 

And  it  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
kind  of  cai-ping  and  sniping  badly  serves 
the  farmers"  cause. 

I  think  the  cause  is  better  served  by 
such  sober,  responsible  evaluations  and 
appraisals  as  I  found  this  week  in  Sec- 
retary Freeman's  "Agriculture  1967— A 
Situation  Report." 

In  the  course  of  this  report,  the  Sec- 
retary made  these  important  observa- 
tions of  the  current  agricultural  picture : 

It  is  Impossible  to  predict,  with  absolute 
accuracy,  what  the  weather  will  do  around 
the  world,  or  how  much  of  any  one  com- 
modity our  competitors  In  worjd  trade  will 
produce  in  any  one  crop  year.  Tet  our  ex- 
port business  is  a  major  outlet  fc«-  U.S.  farm 
commodities  and  the  q\»ntltles  needed  are 
basic  In  making  farm  program  poUcy  deci- 
sions. 

In  1966.  after  Increased  domestic  wheat 
acreage  had  been  announced  for  1967,  new  in- 
formation from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Aus- 
tralia Indicated  bumper  harvests.  Despite  a 
record  global  wheat  crop,  our  commercial 
wheat  exports  reached  a  record  450  mlUlon 
bushels  in  1966-67  and  overaU  exporta  were 
over  742  million  bushels,  continuing  the  high 
levels  of  the  past  few  years. 

After  consulting  wheat  farmers  and  others 
through  Informal  hearings  on  1968  wheat 
acreage  levels,  aU  evidence  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  cutback  in  acreage  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  relationship  between  production 
and  needs.  And  the  allotment  for  1968  was 
set  at  59.3  million  acres,  about  9  million  acres 
less  than  for  1967.  The  actual  1968  outturn, 
of  course,  remains  subject  to  weather  fac- 
tors. 

No  overall  surplus  of  wheat  resulted  from 
the  1967  crop.  The  sharp  drop  in  wheat  prices 
in  the  summer  of  1967  from  a  year  earUer 
was  not  Justified  on  the  basts  of  1967  pro- 
duction and  prospective  demand  for  wheat. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  wheat  loaded  Into 
marketing  channels  at  harvest  resulted  In 
temporary  glut  that  pushed  prices  down. 

This  illustrates  the  changed  marketing  sit- 
uation farmers  face  In  the  new  era.  With 
surpluses  gone,  yearly  production  wlU  be 
keyed  to  needs  for  the  entire  marketing  year. 
This  means  larger  supplies  available  from 
the  current  crop  than  when  production  was 
being  held  in  check  to  work  off  the  surplus. 
Government  stocks  no  longer  provide  the 
Btablllzlng  market  force  they  did  when  there 
was  a  market  shortfall  from  yearly  produc- 
tion that  had  to  be  made  up  from  the  sur- 
plus. Now.  virtually  all  of  the  needs  in  ««n- 
merclal  channels  are  coming  from  free 
stocks. 

This  new  challenge  to  farmers  requires 
more  active  orderly  marketing.  It  requires 
restraint  on  the  part  of  fanners  in  the  quan- 
tltl€«  of  a  commodity  moving  Into  the  mar- 
ket at  any  one  time.  The  price-support 
program  helps  in  the  holding  process.  With 
a  reseal  program  for  on-the-farm  and  ware- 
house .storage,  farmers  can  hold  on  to  their 
products  and  make  the  market  work  lor 
them,  rather  than  against  them.  Price  sup- 
ports and  payments  strengthen  their  holding 
power  also.  Direct  and  diversion  payments  in 
many  of  the  basics  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  compete  In  world  markete  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  their  income. 

•nie  faU  of  1967  brought  feed  grain  and 
soybean  producers  face  to  face  with  the  same 
marketing    problem     wheat    farmers     con- 
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fronted.  But  patient  and  hard-nosed  mar- 
ketlng  by  farmers  can  avoid  aharp  harreet 
time  price  dlpa.  Temporary  market  supplies 
can  push  prices  down  just  as  much  as  If 
there  really  were  surpluses. 

The  course  of  feed  grain  production  In 
1967  Inlngs  out  the  problems  and  dlfBcultlee 
In  matching  production  with  needs.  In  the 
fall  of  1966,  It  was  apparent  that  the  surplus 
era  for  feed  grains  was  ended  and  acreage 
needed  to  t>e  increased. 

After  long  study  by  people  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
1967  feed  grain  program  was  fashioned  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  Increase.  Following 
the  first  Indications  of  spring  plantings  In 
March,  many  who  felt  production  would  be 
too  low  pressed  for  an  increase.  We  stuck  by 
the  original  decision,  and  what  happened? 
The  first  report  of  production,  as  of  Jmy  1, 
Indicated  a  corn  crop  of  4,680,000,000  bush- 
els. Weather  conditions  were  favorable  and 
the  next  report  showed  an  Increase  of  nearly 
150  million  blishels  to  4.651,000,000  bushels. 

When  the  effort  is  to  bring  production  in 
on  a  supply  target,  relatively  slight  weather 
variations  can  mean  a  plus  or  minus  three 
b\ishels  per  acre.  So  slight  a  variation  could 
mean  a  difference  in  the  range  of  400  million 
bushels  In  the  total  crop.  It  isn't  always  p>06- 
•Ible  to  hit  the  supply  target  exactly.  It's 
Important  that  farmers  understand  this  and 
help  in  the  decision-making  process  so  that 
our  Judgments  are  as  accurate  as  possible. 
After  the  fact  is  too  late. 

The  newness  of  the  New  Era  Programs  is 
another  factor  that  bothers  farmers.  New- 
ness means  uncertainty,  which  Is  always  un- 
pleansant.  Under  the  old  programs,  the  loan 
rate.  In  effect,  set  the  market  price.  This 
was  certain  and  comfortable.  Now  the  market 
is  Jumpy,  although  above  the  supptort  rate. 
This  newness  of  the  programs  also  relates  to 
another  problem.  Farmers  instinctively  sep- 
arate their  program  payments  from  market 
returns. 

But  wheat  certificate  payments  and  corn 
price -support  payments  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  per-b\ishel  return  to  farmers  as  are 
the  market  prices.  Many  farmers  tend  to 
forget  that  they  receive  a  rather  substantial 
payment  for  every  bushel  of  wheat. 

The  program  la  designed  to  allow  wheat 
to  move  in  the  market  at  the  world  com- 
petitlve  price  while  the  participating  farmer 
gets  the  parity  price  for  his  share  of  wheat 
used  as  domestic  food.  For  1967  this  works 
out  to  about  47  cents  per  bushel  on  all  the 
production  on  participating  farms.  For  1966, 
the  combination  of  the  market  price  and 
wheat  certificate  payment  brought  the  wheat 
price  average  on  participants'  farms  to  $2.22 
per  b\ishel.  The  same  principle  Is  true  for 
com  and  for  the  1966  crop  the  average  value 
came  to  $1.40  per  bushel,  including  an  aver- 
age price-support  payment  of  11  cents  per 
bushel. 

We're  worldng  hard  to  make  these  pro- 
grams better.  But  they  have  already  been 
effective  in  raising  farm  Income.  Compared 
to  1960,  receipts  in  1966  were  up  $500  million 
in  wheat,  and  up  $2.1  billion  in  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  Republican 
Congressmen  from  the  grain  belt  might 
better  serve  their  rural  constituents  by 
abandoning  hyperbole  and  adopting  the 
reasoned,  responsible  approach  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  As  a  Repre- 
sentative of  an  eastern  farm  region, 
where  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  grain 
raised  in  the  West,  I  cannot  endorse  the 
idea  that  growers  of  grain  are  suffering 
as  some  of  their  representatives  would 
imply. 

The  President  has  said  of  Mr.  Free- 
man: 

Orvllle  Freeman  is  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated and  conscientious  public  servants  In 
this  country.  His  work  in  behalf  of  fanners' 
Income — and    of    better    living    conditions 


throughout  rural  America — ia  known,  or 
should  be  known,  to  every  tmw^tmnmA  laan 
and  wom&n  In  this  country.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  for  rural  Amwrtcan*.  for 
the  consunUng  pubUc  generally,  and  for  two 
Presidents. 


Economic  DeTelopment  Administratioa 
Mark*  Second  AoniTertary  Willi  Record 
of  Achievements 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  celebrated 
its  second  birthday.  I  have  been  actively 
Interested  in  this  program  since  its  first 
was  envisioned  during  hearings  held  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
wliich  I  am  a  member.  As  we  mark  the 
second  anniversary  of  this  Federal 
agency,  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  and  development  of  our  com- 
munities, I  think  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  I  would  like  to 
single  out  for  special  mention,  two  proj- 
ects in  Calilomla  which  have  benefited 
from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration program  which,  in  turn, 
will  result  in  long-term  employment  for 
hundreds  of  people. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  Box  Canyon  Dam.  On  the 
20th  of  July  of  this  year,  a  construction, 
contract,  totaling  $7,818,054,  was 
awarded  to  Vinnell  Corp.  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  dam  and  reservoir  in 
Siskiyou  County  near  Mount  Shasta. 

The  award  of  the  contract  culminates 
negotiations  and  application  considera- 
tion extending  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 2  years.  The  future  dam  h&s  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  citizens  of 
all  northern  California,  and  the  project 
will  result  In  a  solid  underpinning  for 
the  economy  of  a  part  of  California 
which  has  been  distressed  for  many  years 
and  plagued  with  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  low-median  income. 

The  dam  Is  expected  to  create  employ- 
ment for  approximately  400  persons,  axid 
will  be  the  nucleus  for  a  recreation- 
tourist  complex  In  addition  to  the  con- 
trol and  c<»iservatIon  of  water  streams 
in  the  area. 

A  significant  and  unique  facet  of  the 
project  Is  the  recognition  it  has  gener- 
ated of  the  importance  of  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  through  elimination  of 
slum  areas  and  the  creation  of  employ- 
ment c^jportunlties  for  all  segments  of 
the  population.  As  an  immediate  out- 
growth of  tiie  project,  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors of  Siskiyou  Coimty  and  chair- 
man of  Siskiyou  County  Flood  Control 
and  Water  Conservation  District  have 
agreed  to  Implement  a  broad  range  of 
urgently  needed  and  forward  looking 
projects.  Included  wUl  be  an  employment 
plan  to  assure  employment  of  low  In- 
come and  minority  group  individuals 
during  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project  and  during  the  life  of  the  proj- 
ect itself;  to  institute  training  programs 


for  persons  heretofore  unable  to  find 
employment  for  lack  of  training;  and  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  oovmtywide  hous- 
ing to  asfdst  low-income  and  minority 
groups. 

This  aU  has  been  achieved  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  of  California,  and  local 
government.  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commence  provided  a  total  grant  in 
the  amount  of  $4,618,500.  The  State, 
through  Its  Davis-Grundy  program,  put 
up  $4,532,000. 

Officials  of  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  pleased  with  the  cooperative 
attitude  and  constructive  approach  in 
facing  a  problem  and  finding  a  solution. 
I  believe  that  here  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  through  co- 
operative action. 

Similar  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  represented  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
the  State  of  California,  and  local  gov- 
ernment can  be  found  in  the  other  proj- 
ect which  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you 
today,  that  is  the  South  Tahoe  Public 
Utility  District  sewer  export  works 
which  Is  a  major  step  In  preserving  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  pure  lakes  in  the  world,  has  been 
threatened  because  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing presence  of  man.  In  1962,  the  sum- 
mertime i>eak  population  at  this  most 
popular  resort  was  about  132,000  people. 
In  just  4  years  this  Increased  to  about 
180,000  people  and  It  is  estimated  that 
by  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  ap- 
proach the  600,000  mark. 

To  meet  this  influx  of  people,  steps 
must  be  taken  to  provide  adequate  sewer 
facilities  if  we  are  to  prevent  pollution 
of  this  beautiful  body  of  water.  Through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government  we  have  achieved 
a  major  step  forward. 

The  South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  Dis- 
trict is  the  agency  which  Is  responsible 
for  sewer  collection  and  disposal  of  sew- 
age. Like  all  other  districts.  South 
Tahoe's  chief  diflBculty  in  maintaining 
adequate  facilities  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  lake  has  been  financial.  The  as- 
sessed valuation,  from  which  the  bond- 
ing limit  is  derived,  does  not  reflect  the 
Increasing  volumes  of  people  who  use  the 
district's  facilities.  From  1961  to  1965 
assessed  valuation  increased  almost  75 
percent,  but  sewage  volume  increased 
more  than  200  percent. 

The  cost  of  expanding  the  facilities  to 
export  the  sewer  effluent  out  of  the  Ta- 
hoe basin — the  only  reasonable  solution 
to  the  problem — amounted  to  about  $8.- 
680,000.  Bonding  Itself  to  the  maximum, 
the  district  stUl  was  $5,360,000  short.  The 
deficiency  had  to  come  from  State  and 
Federal  sources.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  funds  were  provided  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  pro- 
gram. An  EDA  grant  of  $3,253,000  to 
South  Tahoe  Public  Utility  District  was 
the  largest  single  grant  ever  made  by  any 
Federal  agency  for  a  water  pollution 
control  project  and  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  made  by  EDA  for  any  purpose 
during  1966.  , 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
grant  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
achieve  major  successes  in  halting  the 
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ttireat  of  pollution  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe.    ' 

At  the  same  time,  this  grant  will  mean 
hundreds  of  new,  permanent  Jobs  for  the 
people  of  EI  Dorado  Coimty  and  the  city 
of  South  Lake  Tahoe. 

I  cite  these  two  projects  to  show  that 
the  goals  for  which  Congress  enacted  the 
legislation  in  1965  are  being  achieved. 
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Brave  New  World  for  Republicans? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVTIS 
Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  ex- 
cerpts from  a  thoughtful  and  highly  per- 
ceptive column  by  the  distinguished 
Marquis  Childs,  entitled  "Brave  New 
World  for  Republicans?"  It  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  August  28. 

In  particular.  I  direct  attention  to  the 
paragraph  which  reads: 

Often  moderate  and  progressive  Republi- 
cans are  deeply  disheartened  when  the  pow- 
ers that  be.  Republican  and  Democratic.  Join 
to  force  an  issue  beyond  liope  of  modification 
or  Improvement. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Childs  has  pin- 
pointed a  cause  of  the  widespread  frus- 
tration which  seems  to  be  the  mood  of 
America.  It  seems  likely  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, not  only  moderate  and  progressive 
RepubUcans,  are  deeply  disheartened 
when  the  powers  that  be  engage  in  polit- 
ical "gimmlckery"  which  precludes  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
from  fully  discharging  their  obligation. 

We  not  only  should,  but  we  must 
mobilize  the  best  possible  ideas  and  con- 
cepts In  facing  the  problems  of  contem- 
porary America.  To  do  less,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
people  whom  we  are  elected  to  serve 

The  article  referred  to  foUows: 

Bravt  New  Woru>  for  Repubucans? 
(By  Marquis  ChUds) 

Since  that  day  in  January  when  Sen 
Everett  McKinley  Dlrlcsen  and  Rep.  jGerald 
Pord  struck  a  bold  posture  for  a  brave  new 
Republican  world  in  their  own  State  of  the 
Union  message,  a  great  many  things  have 
liappened.  For  the  Democrats  in  Congress 
and  the  Johnson  Administration,  most  of 
them  have  been  bad.  This  follows  on  the 
political  maxim  that  the  party  in  power  gets 
blamed  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  and 
correspondingly  talces  credit  for  everything 
from  a  bumper  wheat  crop  to  a  short  biaclc- 
fly  season  on  the  good  side. 

The  clarion  call  from  Ev  and  Gerry  was 
for  an  opposition  party  that  waa  to  be  more 
than  Just  opposition.  With  47  new  seats  in 
we  House  and  distinguished  new  faces  In  the 
Senate,  the  Republicans  were  to  be  con- 
structive and  forward  loolclng. 

No  more  opposition  Just  to  oppose.  Above 
aU.  Pord  said  later,  the  Republicans  would 
not  ally  themselves  with  their  old  comrades 
«ie  Southern  Democrats,  in  the  kind  of  nay- 
saying  coalition  that  over  the  years  frus- 
trated and  delayed  so  much  social  legislation, 
th  a'^^^  tlays  run  out,  with  the  wrangle  of 
ine  nnai  weeks  of  the  session  looming  beyond 
we  September  recess,  an  objective  audit  on 
n«publlcan  forward-looking  Independence  Is 


hard  to  come  by.  Both  on  foreign  policy  and 
Vietnam  and  on  the  domestic  programs,  there 
are  Republicans  trying  hard  to  come  up  with 
alternatives. 

Six  House  RepubUcans  joined  Rep.  Brad- 
ford Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  proposing  a 
limited  and  phased  de-escalation  of  lx)mbing 
in  Vietnam.  This  waa  the  thrust  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
others  of  his  party  In  the  Senate. 

Reps.  Charles  E.  GoodeU  and  Albert  H. 
Quie  are  sponsors  of  a  subetltute  for  the 
Administration's  poverty  program  that  they 
call  Opportunity  Crusade.  Incorporated  In  a 
biU  of  100  printed  pages,  the  crusade  would 
revamp  the  entire  poverty  program,  putting 
more  stress  on  the  participation  of  private 
enterprise  and  turning  most  of  the  separate 
programs  over  to  other  agencies.  The  spon- 
sors insist  that,  far  from  cutting  back,  they 
favor  expanaing  outstanding  successes  like 
Head  Start  for  small  children  and  carrying 
it  on  in  Follow  Through. 

Conscientious  men  like  Goodeil  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  wreckers.  Many  RepubUcans — 
and  many  Democrats — are  dead  set  against 
the  poverty  program.  They  may  succeed  In 
wrecking  or  even  abolishing  it  when  it  fi- 
nally comes  to  a  vote  in  early  October.  But  if 
this  happens.  It  will  be  as  much  the  faiut  of 
conservative  Democrats,  paying  back  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Negro 
for  the  riots,  as  of  Republicans  on  the  right. 
This  is  the  squeeze  In  both  parties.  Except 
for  those  rare  times  when  a  President  elected 
by  a  landslide  sweeps  a  large  majority  of  his 
party  into  power— 1964  was  such  a  year— the 
intramural  fighting  on  both  sides  of  the 
fense  makes  forward  movement  extremely 
difficult. 

While  it  may  be  merely  parallelism,  as  the 
moderate  Republicans  say,  the  fact  is  that 
on  vote  after  vote  a  majority  of  the  House 
GOP  went  down  the  aisle  with  the  Southern 
Democrats.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee pours  out  the  statistics— 70  percent 
of  Republicans  opposed  to  the  food  stamp 
plan,  85  percent  against  a  raise  In  the  mini- 
mum wage.  93  percent  against  rent  supple- 
ments. 

Often  moderate  and  progressive  Republi- 
cans are  deeply  disheartened  when  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  Republican  and  DemocraUc  Join 
to  force  an  issue  beyond  hope  of  modiflcatlon 
or  improvement. 

The  famous  rat  bill,  which  got  only  21  Re- 
publican votes  in  the  House,  is  another  case 
in  point.  As  Goodeil  noted,  a  liberal  Demo- 
crat, Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  pointed  out 
that  the  $40  million  measure  was  a  gimmick 
to  put  another  agency  with  a  high  adminls- 
traOve  overhead  into  the  rat-exterminating 
business  when  the  Public  Health  Service  al- 
ready Is  coordinating  a  series  of  antu-at 
programs. 

Does  it  really  matter,  the  cynic  will  ask 
whether  the  Republican  minority  establishes 
a  stance  of  independence  with  construcUve 
alternatives?  The  answer  is  probably  "No" 
as  the  level  of  discontent  in  the  country  con- 
stantly rises.  "Turn  the  rascals  out"  is  an  old 
and  tried  formula,  and  It  may  work  again 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 

times  when  the  problem  of  the  sufficiency 

of  our  world  food  supply  Is  so  critical  it 

Is  interesting  to  note  that  Hayden,  Stone 


Inc..  on  June  16.  1967,  sponsored  an  im- 
portant forum  on  world  food  sufficiency. 
In  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  world  investors  In  the  world  food 
needs,  Hayden,  Stone  Inc.  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orvllle  L.  Freeman, 
to  speak  on  this  challenge  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  and  financial  Interests.  Re- 
sponses from  the  investment  community 
came  from  Mr.  Patrick  James,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Price,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Dreyfus  Corp. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record 
Secretary  Freeman's  remarks: 
World  Food  Needs 
(By  Hon.   Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary   of 
Agriculture) 
I  am  impressed  with  the  leadership  that 
Hayden,  Stone  has  shown  in  selecting  thia 
topic  as  the  focus  for  our  discussion  today. 

With  the  dramatic  Middle  East  crtslB,  wo 
have  all  had  our  eyes  focused  on  the  head- 
lines. We  have  been  more  than  normally  oon- 
aclous  of  the  basic  question  of  war  or  peace 
In  the  world.  If  that  terrible  day  of  total  war 
should  come,  it  would  come  not  because  we 
or  the  Soviet  Union  arbitrarily  took  the 
frightful  final  step.  It  would  oome  because 
other  nations,  smaller  nations,  with  their 
frustrated  needs  and  aspirations  brought  us 
into  it.  I  have  asked  mvself :  What  can  we  do 
to  prevent  this?  What  can  we  do  to  stop 
World  War  in  before  it  starts? 

The  President  has  stated  again  and  again 
that  his  every-waklng  thought  is  "How  can 
we  accomplish  both  a  stable  world  and  a 
world  at  peace?"  Obviously,  there  Is  no  simple 
answer  to  that  question,  no  easy  blueprint, 
no  button  that  anyone  can  push. 
But  we  must  hope. 

Individually  and  collectively,  mankind  is 
restless  and  desires  betterment.  If  everyone 
in  the  world  believes  that  he  can  better  him- 
self, we  might  be  sure  that  the  peaceful  world 
we  want  is  possible. 

Frankly.  I  think  we  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  many,  too  many,  are  losing  hope 
If  someone  asked  me,  "What  Is  the  single 
biggest  reason  for  such  frustrated  hope'" 
I  might  say.  it's  things  as  simple  as  transis- 
tor radios,  because  they  have  helped  bring 
on  a  tremendous  wave  of  rising  expectations 
Every  thatched  hut.  every  adobe  vUlage 
around  the  world,  has  these  Uttle  radios- 
poor  people  have  learned  that  there  are  other 
people  living  better.  There  poor  people  have 
aspirations,  but  in  many  casea  few  prospects 
of  realizing  them.  This  Is  another  way  of 
saying  that  there  is  a  pitlfuUy  large  gap 
around  the  world  between  the  "haves"  and 
"have-nots",  the  hopeful  and  the  hopeless 
A  gap  has  always  existed,  and  perhaps  that 
gap  was  worse  in  other  time*  than  it  Is  in 
ours.  But  it  has  never  been  focused  in  such 
sharp  relief,  nor  was  It  so  widespread. 

The  economic  gap  and  the  recent  war  are 
closely  connected.  We  might  properly  con- 
centrate our  attention  on  that  gap. 

There  are  900,000.000  people  In  the  so- 
called  rich  countries  of  the  world.  That  in- 
cludes Europe  and  the  North  American 
continent.  Oceana.  Japan  and  the  U.S5Ji. 
There  are  two-and-a-half  blUlon  people  In 
the  poor  countries,  Including  mainland 
China.  In  the  rich  countries,  the  average  in- 
come per  person  Is  $1,700  a  year.  In  the  poor 
countries,  it  Is  »U0  a  year.  1 '16th  as  much. 
Of  course,  the  gap  between  the  richest  and 
the  poorest  Is  very  much  greater.  United 
States  per  capita  Income  In  1960  was  $2,300 
and  in  India  It  was  $70— which  means  that 
the  average  American  Is  33  times  richer  than 
the  average  Indian. 

With  these  figures  fresh  In  oiu-  minds,  we 
focus  sharply  on  the  topic  to  which  we  direct 
our  attention  today— food  and  population. 

By  the  year  1980  there  will  be  at  least  one 
billion  more  people  to  feed  around  the  world. 
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most  in  the  developing  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, any  progress  that  Is  made  In  Increasing 
per  capita  Income  Is  going  to  result  In  rising 
preaaures  for  more  food,  because  the  elas- 
ticity of  demand  for  food  In  tbese  countries 
Is  Indeed  very  great. 

It  Isn't  commonly  known  tbat  these  coun- 
tries have  not  done  so  poorly  In  agricultural 
development.  Their  rate  of  increase  Is  only 
slightly  leas  than  ours.  But  their  population 
and  Income  growth  have  caused  food  de- 
mand to  exceed  food  production  Increases. 

The  dangers  implicit  in  this  were  well 
expressed  centuries  ago  by  the  Roman 
pblloeopher,  Seneca — "A  hungry  people  lis- 
tens not  to  reason,  nor  care  for  Justice,  nor 
Is  bent  by  prayer."  That  is  applicable  today. 

If  we  look  to  the  Old  Testament.  Isaiah, 
in  the  8th  Chapter,  21st  Verse  said,  "And 
they  shall  pass  through  the  land  hard 
pressed  and  hungry;  and  In  their  hunger 
they  shall  become  mad  with  rage,  and  shall 
curse  their  king  and  their  God. . .  ." 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass.  In  the  past 
decade  only  one  of  the  twenty-seven  rich 
nations  has  suffered  a  major  war  on  Its  own 
territory,  and  yet  32  out  of  the  38  poorest 
nations  have  known  war  on  their  home 
grounds. 

Obviously,  for  both  moral  and  practical 
reasons,  closing  the  gap  is  an  Imperative 
bcth  for  us  and  for  the  poor  nations.  The 
sons  of  the  rich  and  the  sons  of  the  poor 
alike  are  hostages  of  world  hunger. 

Can  world  hunger  be  prevented?  All  of  us 
here  have  decisions  to  make  which  could 
help. 

If  we  could  put  to  work  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  the  agricultural  know-how 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States — where 
we  have  experienced  the  greatest  produc- 
tive marvel  in  the  history  of  mankind — then 
every  human  being  today,  and  the  billion 
more  in  the  year  2000,  could  have  an  ade- 
quate and  nutritious  diet. 

But  how  do  we  go  about  exporting  modem 
knowhow?  How  do  we  apply  It  to  the  lands 
Which  have  not  known  modern  agricultural 
techniques  and  Inputs? 

First,  I  might  mention  what  we  shouldn't 
do.  We  shouldn't  start  out  trjrlng  to  feed  the 
world  ourselves.  It  Is  true  that  for  some  time 
to  ooDie,  the  developed  countries  oould  pro- 
duce enough  to  provide  an  adequate  and 
relatively  nutritious  diet  to  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

But  could  we  distribute  It?  That. would  be 
an  extremely  difficult  task.  Just  the  logistics 
of  having  enough  storage,  rail  smd  ocean 
transportation,  loading  and  unloading  facili- 
ties, and  a  distribution  system  are  stagger- 
ing. If  we  are  willing  to  Invest  enough,  we 
might  have  the  know-how  to  accomplish  It. 

What  It  would  take  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional politics  is  another  question.  I  have 
never  talked  to  a  chief  of  state  anywhere 
around  the  world  who  is  willing  to  become 
dependent  upon  this  country  or  any  of  the 
so-called  more  developed  countries  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  people.  If  we  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  a  country  was  willing  to  become 
dependent  upon  us,  and  if  we  mobilized  all 
our  know-how.  production  and  distribution 
to  satisfy  its  needs,  conceivably  It  could  be 
done. 

But  even  then.  It  would  be  the  wrong  thing 
to  do  because  very  quickly  the  less  developed 
countries  would  become  dependent  upon  lis, 
and  two  serious  problems  wovild  arise.  They 
would  relax  their  agricultural  effort.  They 
would  fall  short  of  making  the  necessary  in- 
vestment of  both  talent  and  resources.  To 
put  It  rather  crudely,  the  Finance  Minister 
wouldn't  give  the  Agricultural  Minister  much 
money  and  there  would  be,  consequently, 
very  little  agricultural  development.  And,  the 
food  price  structure  would  be  destroyed, 
taking  with  It  the  Inducement  for  local  pro- 
ducers to  apply  modem  techniques  and  in- 
puts to  raise  production. 

And  If  this  doubly  adverse  effect  occurred — 
and  I'm  quite  confident  It  would — the  de- 


veloped countries  would  have  the  ability  to 
produce  enough  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  only  a  very  limited  period.  At  some  later 
date  the  world  would  literally  run  out  of 
food.  Long  before  that  happened.  I  think  we 
would  have  had  our  Armageddon.  There 
could  not  be  much  hope.  The  outbursts  that 
we  have  witnessed  In  the  last  decade  around 
the  world  would  grow  In  Intensity  until  that 
last  and  ultimate  horror  of  atomic  war  would 
overwhelm  us. 

I  will  be  a  little  dogrmatic  and  say  that,  in 
the  absence  of  agricultural  development, 
there  won't  be  any  economic  development. 
The  sine  qua  non  of  economic  development 
Is  agricultural  development.  This  Is  the  num- 
ber one  economic  prerequisite.  This  country, 
and  the  great  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  have  gotten  to  the  stage  of  real  eco- 
nomic progress  only  when  they  have  devel- 
oped a  healthy,  viable  agriculture.  That  is 
the  base  on  which  progress  rests. 

So,  too.  we  can  see  the  crucial  role  of  the 
private  sector  in  every  successful  agricultural 
development  example.  This  Is  obviously  true 
of  the  great  American  agricultural  complex. 

The  Job  of  world  agricultural  development 
cannot.  In  my  Judgment,  be  done  without 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  exporting 
more  of  our  agricultural  know-how.  It  is  a 
tough  Job.  It  is  more  difficult  to  build  a 
strong  agricultural  economy  than  It  is  to 
accomplish  industrial  developments  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  analogies  drawn 
between  industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment. But  they  are  fundamentally  different. 
In  the  first  place,  agricultural  development 
depends  on  millions  of  Individual  enterprises 
In  any  one  nation  rather  than  a  few  Indus- 
trial combines.  The  close  supervision  which 
Is  prevalent  in  factories  Is  lacking  on  farms, 
and  agriculture  Is  subject  to  largely  uncon- 
trollable environmental  and  biological  forces. 
It  must  be  custom  tailored  to  each  country, 
or  to  each  region  within  a  country,  and  often 
to  each  farm. 

We  ought  to  face  the  fact  that  to  move 
from  a  thin  subsistence  to  a  healthy  com- 
mercial agriculture  is  a  tough,  exacting  proc- 
ess. It  Is  a  complex  task  to  get  new  discover- 
ies down  to  the  farmers,  as  the  county  agents 
and  businessmen  In  this  country  do.  It  means 
fair  pricing  for  farm  products.  It  means 
credit  at  reasonable  rates  to  farmers.  It 
means  transportation  to  move  products. 

It  means  processing  and  marketing.  It 
means  fertilizer  plants  and  the  availability 
of  many  other  Inputs.  It  means  educational 
and  cooperative  Institutions.  The  key  to  this 
Is   In  the  private  agribusiness  sector. 

You  can  bave  all  the  inputs;  but  putting 
them  together,  understanding  the  targets, 
organizing  and  administering  to  achieve  a 
goal — these  are  the  key  elements;  the  most 
limiting  elements,  the  ones  that  somehow 
or  other  we  have  got  to  attract  If  we  are 
going  to  bring  hope  to  people  and  put  know- 
how  and  capital  to  work  where  needed. 

The  time  has  come,  the  challenge  Is  there. 
There  is  real  opportunity  for  investment 
consistent  with  the  responsibility  that  any 
corporate  leader  has  to  his  stockholdei^  t» 
make  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  And.  in 
the  process  of  making  a  profitable  invest- 
ment, a  corporation  can  create  hope  and 
enthusiasm  which  are  so  important  If  we 
are  to  build  a  peaceful  world  and  avoid  the 
tiltlmate  horror. 

The  areas  of  Investment  opportunity  are 
great  because  the  pot«ntlal  demand  for  farm 
Inputs  is  tremendous.  In  magnitude,  the 
potential  is  really  enormous,  challenging  and 
exciting. 

In  our  country,  farmers  purchase  $12.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  inputs  from  the  non-farm 
sector.  American  farmers  cultivate  300  mil- 
lion acres  and  spend  $42  -per  year  per  acre 
on  supplies  from  the  non-farm  sector. 

Even  nations  with  very  small  holdings. 
such  as  Japan  and  T'alwan.  with  average 
farms  Off  only  about  three  acres,  absorb  a 


huge  volume  of  Inputs.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
spending  per  acre  In  Japan  la  greater  than 
In  the  United  States. 

Last  year.  American  farmers  spent  $600 
mUllon  for  Improved  seeds.  Move  that  for  a 
moment  to  ladia.  Pakistan,  Indonesia  and 
Other  countries  in  terms  of  the  magnitude 
of  demaJid  for  improved  seed. 

Another  component  of  demand  is  fertilizer. 
Today  the  world  uses  about  7,000.000  tons  of 
plant  nutrients.  By  1980,  It  will  need  to  use 
about  47,000.000  tons.  Let  us  say  that  »150 
buys  a  ton  of  nutrient.  The  prospective 
market  could  well  expand  frcwi  the  present 
11.000,000,000  a  year  to  at  least  »7, 000, 000 .000 
a  year.  This  Is  only  15  years  away. 

I  could  cite  equally  promising  markets  for 
other  inputs.  Chemicals,  machines  and  im- 
plements, and  a  complex  of  other  products 
from  pumps  to  refrigeration  equipment  will 
be  in  demand.  It  is  a  challenge  to  every  in- 
novative. Imaginative,  creative  business  lead- 
er to  meet  this  demand  and  in  the  process 
to  make  a  fair  profit. 

Your  government  looks  favorably  upon 
private  Invesitment  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Without  going  into  great  detaU.  this 
government  is  ready  to  offer  credit,  various 
kinds  of  risk  insurance  and  political  guaran- 
tees and  technical  and  financial  information 
to  companies  investing  in  these  oountrtes. 
We  have  been  trying  in  a  number  of  ways 
to  reach  leada^  in  the  agrlbuainess  Invest- 
ment communities  to  ask  them.  "Can  you 
tell  us  specifically  what  the  government  can 
do  further  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand?" 

With  other  countries,  our  policies  have 
become  firm.  The  whole  thrtist  of  Public  Law 
480,  "Pood  for  Freedom — Pood  for  Peace "  Is 
that  in  meeUng  the  needs  of  hungry  people 
through  oiu-  food  shipments,  we  ask  the 
recipients  to  apply  sound  self-help  prin- 
ciples to  their  own  food  production.  We  are 
requiring  countries  which  have  lagged  and 
refused  to  Invest  in  their  agriculture  to 
change  their  policies. 

Many  have  responded.  India  Is  a  good 
example.  There  has  been  almost  a  180  degree 
turnaround  In  India.  Agriculture  Is  her  num- 
ber one  topic.  When  they  start  cutUng  the 
budget  because  of  financial  ijressuree.  agrl- 
cxUture  Is  the  one  that  Is  protected  from 
cuts  as  they  seek  to  move  ahead. 

This  Is  reflected  In  other  less  developed 
countries.  "Profit"  has  became  a  respectable 
word  around  the  world.  The  free  enterprise 
privately -owned  business  operations  are  out- 
scoring,  outcompetlng.  outdoing  socialist 
enterprises  on  every  front  around  the  world. 
It  Is  InteresUng  to  observe  that  even  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  word  "profit"  Is  becoming 
acceptable. 

In  country  after  country — Mexico.  Israel. 
Costa  Rica.  Taiwan.  Thailand,  South  Korea. 
Ivory  Coast.  Brazil  and  several  others  In 
Latin  America^ — goveramente  have  taken  and 
are  taking  steps  to  establish  favorable  in- 
vestment climates.  Tax  preferences  or  exemp- 
tions. Import  privileges,  guaranties  on  capital 
repatriation — In  short  a  variety  of  laws- 
testify  to  their  recognition  that  they  need 
and  are  prepared  to  support  Investment  and 
the  management  skills  which  oome  along 
with  It. 

I  don't  mean  to  overstate  this  picture.  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  prejudice  ha£ 
ceased  and  everywhere  around  the  world 
there  Is  agreement  that  foreign  capital  is 
Indispensable  or  that  Investment  laws  will 
be  carried  out  In  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Economic  development  Is  a  complex  mat- 
ter that  Is  obviously  not  accomplished  l>y 
fiat.  But  ,1  great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  most  recent  years.  Agriculture 
Is  beginning  to  assume  Its  proper  leading 
role.  It  is  simply  too  Important  a  matter  to 
be  deterred  by  blind  prejudices. 

Finally  the  stage  Is  set.  I  would  repeat 
by  saying  that  soon  you  will  exfUore  this 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  The  Influence  oJ 
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business  and  financial  people  Is  very  sig- 
nificant. The  effect  that  you  could  have 

when  you  decide  to  follow  up  some  of  the 
suggestions    resulting    from    our    gathering 

here  today,  and  others  that  you  know  about 

can  be  very  Important. 

For  a  host  of  political,  traditional,  Ideologl- 
caJ  and  cultural  reasons,  agriculture  doesn't 
rate  very  high  on  the  prestige  totem  pole. 
The  result  has  been  that  agriculture  has 
been  progressively  Ignored  and  the  phantom 
of  industrial  development  and  the  symbolism 
of  prestige  that  goes  with  it  have  tended  to 
downgrade  agriculture.  But  today  there  Is  a 
change  of  attitude,  a  recognition  of  the 
farmer's  Importance,  a  recognition  here  and 
around  the  world.  In  the  six  years  that  I  have 
been  In  Washington  there  has  been  a  sharp 
reversal.  That  turnaround  has  been  In  part 
the  recognition  of  agriculture's  contribution 
to  the  progress  we  have  enjoyed  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Government  has  been  Involved  in  our  ag- 
ricultural miracle,  but  private  enterprise  has 
played  the  key  and  critical  part  In  It.  While 
the  exteilslon  agent  has  been  out  in  the 
boondocks,  the  salesman  has  traveled  right 
along  with  him.  As  I  have  put  it  facetiously 
on  occasion,  when  you  get  the  salesman  out 
there  selling  and  the  extension  agent  out 
there  keeping  him  honest,  you  have  a  com- 
bination that  can't  be  beat. 

Our  government  has  never  gone  in  for  pro- 
ducing farm  production  inputs.  Our  govern- 
ment has  never  gone  In  for  processing  or 
distribution.  But  our  government  has  spon- 
sored research,  although  today  private  In- 
dustry Is  doing  more  agricultural  research 
than  public  agencies.  Likewise,  government 
has  organized  education  and  credit  systems 
and  yet  today  the  private  sector  Is  Involved 
m  both. 

And  our  government  has  established  a  pric- 
ing arrangement  that  stimulates  producers 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  working  relation- 
ship In  a  free  market  between  supply  and 
demand.  Blessed  as  we  are  with  an  enormous 
capacity  to  overproduce,  we  have  had  to  learn 
by  pragmatic  trial  and  error  how  to  do  this. 
We  are  now  in  a  world  where  the  need  is 
so  great  that  it  Is  intolerable  to  have  unmet 
needs  and  unused  capacity.  We  must  bring 
those  two  together,  in  the  process  of  doing 
so.  we  have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  target. 
That  is  to  export  technical  know-how  and 
management  techniques.  We  will  export  food 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  food  for  nutri- 
tion purposes,  food  for  capital,  but  not  food 
to  suffocate  agricultural  development  and 
self-help. 

Agricultural  development  will  be  accom- 
pUshed  only  with  a  combination  of  capital, 
scientific  and  technical  know-how.  and 
equally  and  more  Important  in  my  Judgment, 
management.  Creative  leadership  Is  always  In 
short  supply  and  Is  always  hard  to  find,  but 
It  U  the  essence  of  a  good  business  opera- 
tion. This  Is  what  we  need  most. 

Most  of  you  here  today  counsel  people  on 
how  to  Invest  money.  I  think  you  do  so  as 
much  as  anything  on  your  evaluation  of  the 
capacity  and  leadership  of  the  people  that 
win  carry  forward  an  enterprise.  This  is  the 
key  reason  above  all  others  why  the  private 
sector  must  be  deeply  involved  In  this  chal- 
lenge that  Ues  right  before  us. 

I  close  my  remarks  here  today  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
of  the  world.  I  refer  to  Saint  Paul.  Paul  said 
in  his  letter  to  James.  Chapter  I.  Verse  22 
But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hear- 
eni  only,  deceiving  your  own  selves.  For  if  any 
be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he 
18  Uke  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural 
lace  In  a  glass:  For  he  beholdeth  himself 
and  goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forget- 
teth  What  manner  of  man  he  was.  But  whoso 
looketh  Into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
contlnueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful 
nearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  word,  this  man 
Shall  be  blessed  In  his  deed." 
In  this  room  are  assembled  doers,  and  we 
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are  engaged  in  giving  mankind  freedom  from 
hunger  and  pestilence  and  woe.  There  is 
nothing  more  Important  in  the  world. 


Guide  or  Miigoide 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIB 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  most  refreshing  and  en- 
couraging to  read  the^  words  written 
by  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Negro 
race,  Mr.  Archie  Moore,  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion.  I  was  so 
impressed  by  his  thoughts  and  comments, 
that  I  felt  compelled  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Mr.  Moore's  most 
eloquent  and  moving  plea,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  August  8,  1967,  issue  of  the  San 
Diego  Union: 

Guide  or  Misgiide— Archie  Moore 
Points  Wat 
(EnrroR's    Note.— Archie    Moore,    interna- 
tionally known  San  Dlegan  and  retired  light 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the  world, 
told  friends  yesterday  he  feels  that  "every- 
body must  take  a  stand  In  this  time  of  inter- 
nal crisis.  A  man  who  stands  neutral  stands 
for  nothing."  He  then   wrote  the  foUowing 
statement  and  submitted  It  to  The  San  Diego 
Union,  which  is  printing;  it  verbatim.) 
(By  Archie  Moore) 
The  devil  is  at  work  in  America,  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers, white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother's  mls- 
fortimes  deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  born  In  a  ghetto 
but  I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro' 
and  proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American' 
and  I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around 
In  the  'SOs  when  I  was  coming  up  In  St.  Louis 
We  had  no  way  to  go.  but  a  lot  of  us  made  it 
I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block.  Clark 
Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  Jazz 
musicians  In  the  world.  There  were  doctors 
lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  In  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  "guaranteed  national  Income  "  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody— black  or  white — a  living 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself ! 

Now  then,  don't  get  the  Idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustices  of  this  world 
I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  bo  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and 
klUlng  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is  bait 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure.  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated 
me.  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
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rousers.  adhere  to  this  idea  of  giving  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  wei»  dome  to 
you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  hell  be  looUng  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  only  edge 
we  have.  No  man  Is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  sUU  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  white 
man  in  this  country.  But  l)elleve  this:  If  we 
resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  tlUng  we  can 
hope  for  Is  clvU  war.  untold  bloodshed,  and 
the  end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  quaUfled 
men,  not  some  punk  kid.  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger.  There  are  forces  in  the  world  to- 
day, forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of 
America,  your  America  and  mine.  And  while 
we're  on  the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a 
minute  that  communism,  world  commu- 
nism. Isnt  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the 
black  and  white  Americans  to  tum  on  each 
other  full  force?  Do  you  want  a  chance  for 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  o<f  liapplneas  In 
the  land  of  your  birth,  or  do  you  want  no 
chance  at  all  vmder  the  Red  heel? 

AFRICA'S    A    GREAT   PLACE    TO    VISPT 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  WeU.  1  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
one  square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going 
to  be  told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area. 
Isn't  that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to 
overcome?  And  then  there  is  the  element 
that  calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part.  Africa  is  a  great  place  to 
visit,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If 
the  Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  country 
that  spawned  by  forefathers,  but  I'm  not 
girtng  up  my  coimtry.  I  fought  aU  my  life  to 
give  my  chUdren  what  I'm  able  to  give  them 
today;  a  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
In  the  greatest  country  in  thf  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any  truly 
responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I  don't 
think  you'll  find  intelligent — no.  let's  re- 
phrase that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strsingers. 
God  made  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black. 
True,  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  in  the 
past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be  so 
many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice.  We 
can't  blame  God  for  It. 

TEACH    THAT    "ANY    BOT    CAN" 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact.  I  have  been  doing 
something  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  running  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red.  what  dignity  Is 
what  self  respect  Is,  wliat  honor  Is,  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
scope.  If  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  cities.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  twch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautlfiil  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
NO!  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 
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Address  of  Senator  Frank  Moss,  Before 
die  Western  States  Democratic  Confer- 
ence in  Los  Angeles,  Angnst  26, 1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  most 
timely  and  appropriate  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Prank  Moss,  of  Utah,  before  the 
Western  States  Democratic  conference 
In  L.06  Angeles  on  Auirust  26,  1967. 

The  address  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  time  of  national 
pain  and  crisis.  On  all  sides,  our  beloved 
country  la  beset  with  problems — with  war, 
taxes,  strikes,  riots,  population  explosions, 
drugs,  campus  imrest,  conflict  between  gen- 
eraUona,  Invasion  ot  privacy,  and  crime. 

And  we  Democrats  are  getting  blamed  for 
all  of  them — for  all  of  them,  and  the  hippies 
too. 

In  fact,  if  we  were  living  In  China  today, 
and  were  following  the  old  Chinese  ciistom 
of  labeling  the  years,  we  probably  would  be 
calling  1967  "The  year  of  our  great  agony," 

There  are  few  men  of  good  will  who  do 
not  feel  shaken.  What  Is  happening  chal- 
lenges the  baalc  Democratic  processes  upon 
which  American  civilization  Is  built. 

It  questions  the  effectiveness  of  our  In- 
stitutions— public  and  private,  spiritual  and 
secular,  labor  and  business — to  rise  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

It  calls  up  for  scrutiny  the  human  and 
Bodal  value  of  the  economic  progress  the 
country  has  made  In  the  last  ten   years. 

It  makes  It  very  clear  that  all  Americans — 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor — must  reaffirm 
their  willingness  to  be  resfwnslble  citizens. 

And  It  Indicates  that  whatever  we  have 
done  to  banish  hopelessness  and  open  the 
doors  ot  opportunity  and  Improve  life  for 
the  poorest  of  us — It  Is  not  enough — not 
nearly  enough. 

Events  of  1967  constitute  a  clear  call  to 
all  of  us — to  those  who  hold  -public  trust, 
to  those  In  business,  to  labcHr,  to  Individual, 
dedicated  citizens  everywhere — to  pitch  In 
and  help  make  democracy  work  for  all  so 
that  the  great  American  dream  of  equality 
and  fraternity  will  not  go  down  the  drain, 
but  will  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 

TBIAI.  IN  AMERICA 

But  If  you  think  that  this  time  of  flrey 
trial  In  America  has  brought  forth  any  real 
suggestions  for  solutions  from  our  Republi- 
can friends,  you  are  pipe  dreaming.  It  has 
only  swelled  the  eternal  Republican  Chorus 
Of  "We  can  do  it  better."  When  It  comes  to 
the  question  of  "how"  the  chorus  Is  as 
silent  as  It  has  ever  been. 

It  la  easy  to  stand  here  and  say  that  vio- 
lence and  rioting  are  wrong,  and  that  we 
must  enforce  order  and  make  our  streets  safe 
and  bring  to  swUt  Jxistlce  all  who  shatter  the 
law. 

Being  against  violence  Is  like  being  against 
■In.  To  a  pubUc  official,  It  Is  worth  a  tliouaand 
votes  any  day,  and  the  Republicans  know  It. 

But  It  Is  something  else  to  try  to  demolish 
■In.  You  cant  do  this  unless  you  krwow  whatt 
causes  It.  And  after  you  know  what  causes  U 
you  must  provide  alternatives  to  the  condi- 
tions which  drive  men  to  evU. 

The  Denkocratlc  administration  and  the 
majority  of  the  Democrats  In  Oongreas  have 
been  trying  for  sometime  to  get  at  the  oaxuaea 
of  some  of  o\ir  troubles.  It  would  be  cruel  de- 
ception to  stand  here  and  tell  you  we  have  all 


of  the  answers.  Part  of  the  agony  of  our  tlOMB 
]■  that  the  solutions  to  our  problems  are 
tough  to  find,  and  hard  to  put  Into  operation. 
But  we  are  aware  that  our  dUee  are  rotting 
at  the  core,  and  that  our  urban  ghetitoe  are 
fertile  ground  lor  violence  and  crime.  And  we 
have  proposed  some  remedies — some  minimal 
remedies. 

What  help  have  w«  had  from  our  Repub- 
lican friends  who  axe  talltlng  so  long  and  so 
loud?  We  have  found  that  they  are  just  as 
much  agaln&t  sin — after  It  Is  discovered — as 
anybody  else,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing 
anything  to  prevent  it,  they  shuffle  Into  that 
Republicxn  sidestep  which  they  do  ao  well. 

VOTES    IN    THE    HOUSE 

Consider  the  votes  of  Republicans  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  minimal  first 
steps  we  Democrats  proposed  to  remove  some 
of  the  blight  which  has  settled  on  the  na- 
tion's cities. 

84  f>eroent  of  the  House  Republicans  voted 
agaiast  the  Model  Cities  Program. 

90  {>ercent  voted  to  recommit  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act. 

94  percent  voted  against  passage  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

85  percent  of  Hovise  Republicans  voted  to 
delay  the  effeotive  date  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
I/aw  for  one  year. 

98  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  'x)  re- 
commit relocation  assistance  to  the  urban 
poor. 

93  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted  against 
rent  supplements. 

84  percent  voted  against  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1966  and  85  percent  against  the  CSvU 
Right*  Act  of  1965. 

And,  finally,  87  percent  voted  against  the 
Rat  Extermination  Aot  of  1967. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  unkind — and  I  certainly 
would  never  want  to  be  unkind  to  a  Repub- 
lican— I  might  suggest  that  our  Republican 
friends  are  trying  very  hard  to  make  this  the 
"Year  of  the  Rat." 

Gerald  Ford,  the  Republican's  Minority 
Leader,  told  us  not  long  ago,  with  a  straight 
face,  that  the  Republicans  voted  against  the 
Rat  Extermination  Bill  because  it  could  "at 
best  serve  only  2'-i  percent  of  the  people, 
and  only  a  little  better  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  the  nation's  18.000  communities." 

By  his  own  calculation,  this  means  that 
the  Rat  Control  Program  would  have  served 
only  five  mJlllon  people. 

Does  Mr.  Ford  mean  that  the  Republicans 
only  vote  for  programs  which  serve  more 
than  5  million? 

Only  300.000  people  died  from  cancer  last 
year.  Does  this  mean  that  we  should  stop 
spending  federal  money  to  find  the  causes 
and  cure  of  cancer? 

Only  53,000  Americans  died  In  highway 
accidents  In  1966.  Etoes  this  mean  that  we 
should  not  put  Into  operation  our  new  high- 
way safety  regulations? 

COLD-BLOODED    NONSENSE 

Mr.  Pord  was  talking  nonsense  and  he 
knew  It — cold-blooded  nonsense  which 
helped  perpetuate  a  mlnl-rlot  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  few  days  later. 

There  have  been  other  brands  of  nonsense 
this  summer  from  the  Republican  side.  Surely 
they  have  been  spawned  by  this  long,  hot 
simimer— this  "summer  of  our  discontent" 
as  the  news  media  like  to  label  It.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  In  the  Congressional  Recc«o 
the  other  day  that: 

"Betty  Purness  terrifies  us." 

Now,  I  know  President  Johnson's  new 
special  assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  quite 
well.  She  conducted  a  most  successful  au- 
dience participation  show  for  me  during  my 
campaign  In  1964,  and  she  recently  married 
Les  Mldgley,  who  Is  a  native  of  Utah  and  the 
brother  of  my  Administrative  Assistant. 

So  I  read  further  about  Betty.  It  seems 
that  Congressman  Robert  H.  Michel,  a  Re- 
publican of  niinots.  Is  "terrified"  of  her  be- 
cause she  admits  that  some  of  the  Informa- 


tion made  available  to  her  since  she  took 
her  new  Job  has  mode  her  more  careful  about 
getting  an  automobile  loan. 

Congressman  Michel  asks  darkly: 

"Would  you  borrow  money  from  Betty 
Purness?"  Pretty,  charming.  Intelligent 
Betty  Purness.  It  must  be  the  summer  heat. 
Congressman. 

If  the  Republicans  have  been  floundering 
on  riots  and  rat* — and  Betty  Purness — con- 
sider their  pUght  on  Vietnam. 

For  months,  they  have  generally  supported 
President  Johnson,  taking  the  hard  millUiry 
line.  About  once  a  week,  Gerald  Pord.  the 
House  Republican  leader  rises  up  to  sas-: 

"Let's  rain  more  bombs  on  North  Viet- 
nam." 

Now  along  comes  Governor  George  Romney, 
one  of  their  leading  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  nomination,  with  a  plan  to  make 
the   Republican  the   "Peace  Party  of   1968." 

THE  RIGHT  COtmSE 

But  since  Governor  Romney  has  said  sev- 
eral times  In  the  past  that  he  felt  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  pursuing  the  right  course, 
he  Is  having  some  difficulties  In  making  his 
case  for  peace  stick. 

F^rst  of  all,  he  doesn't  say  whether  the 
Republican  Party  would  achieve  peace 
through  military  conquest,  or  whether  the 
party  has  found  some  way  out,  which  they 
haven't  revealed  yet. 

Next,  he  declares  that  he  thinks  It  is  un- 
realistic to  think  that  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam will  ever  bring  negotiations,  but  then 
hurries  to  say  that  he  Is  not  recommend- 
ing that  the  bombing  be  stopped.  And  that 
he  agrees  with  Gerald  Ford  anyway. 

Furthermore,  Governor  Romney  advises 
that  the  only  way  to  end  the  war  is  to 
"demonstrate"  that  we  can  "destroy  the  mili- 
tary Infrastructure  of  North  Vietnam,"  that 
Is  destroy  the  guerrilla  Infrastructure.  But 
he  doesn't  say  how  we  should  "demonstrate" 
this,  or  even  better,  how  we  should  do  it.  I 
am  sure  our  military  leaders  In  the  field 
would  like  to  know. 

But  finally.  Governor  Romney  doe.-;  say 
something  with  which  I  think  perhaps  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  many  others  here  in  the 
audience  would  fully  agree — and  that  is  that 
It  Is  a  "tragedy  that  we  ever  got  Into  Viet- 
nam." 

I  am  telling  no  secrets  when  I  say  that 
no  one  Is  happy  with  the  slttiatlon  in  Viet- 
nam today.  It  Is  draining  2  billion  dollars 
each  month  from  our  resources — resources 
we  need  to  rebuild  our  bleeding  cities  and 
wipe  out  poverty  here  at  home  and  Is  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  young  American  men  a 
month  and  wounding  many  more.  I  am  sure 
that  President  Johnson  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
want,  far  more  fervently  than  either  you  or 
I,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  But  they  in- 
sist that  we  do  It  with  honor — that  we  keep 
our  commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese— 
that  we  assure  the  people  of  this  small,  un- 
derdeveloped nation  the  opportunity  to 
choose  the  type  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live.  The  President  and  his  ad- 
visors are  trying  hard  to  bring  North  Viet- 
nam to  the  conference  table  by  bombing. 
If  bombing  will  not  work,  they  mu.'it  find 
some  other  means  of  persuasion.  But  find  It 
they  will.  You  and  I  know  that — you  and  I 
know  that  this  agony  will  pass. 

THE     1968     PLATTORM?  ' 

Some  of  the  Republicans  may  think  they 
are  going  to  succeed  In  making  the  American 
people  believe  that  they — and  they  alone — 
can  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  and  end  our 
riots  here  at  home.  But  If  I  should  be  asked 
to  buggest  a  Republican  platform  for  1968  It 
wotild  run  something  like  this: 

End  the  war  in  Vietnam — but  don't  ask  uf 
how. 

Bring  peace  to  the  world — but  we  havent 
even  a  twig  for  tto.e  dove. 

Make  our  streets  safe — but  where  do  you 
■tart? 
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stop  the  riots — but  don't  depend  on  us  to 
dolt. 

And.  if  by  chance  the  Republicans  should 
tell  you  that  a  Democrat  can't  even  be 
elected  rat  catcher  m  1968 — don't  believe  It. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  politician 
who  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  a  large 
obituary  In  the  newspaper  announcing  iilj 
death. 

He  was  nonplussed,  to  put  It  mildly,  and 
inimediately  got  the  local  editor  on  the 
phone. 

"Bill,"  he  6ald,  "Your  story  is  In  error,  Tm 
right  here  on  the  phone." 

The  editor  didn't  say  anything  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  came  back  hesitantly  with: 

"Where  are  you  calling  from?" 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  all  the  editors,  and  all 
the  Republicans,  and  all  of  the  people,  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  very  much  here — and 
U  Is  working  In  the  here  and  now. 

We  have  a  program  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  we  have  the  resources — human  and 
material — to  match  our  problems  and  match 
them  we  will. 

We  have  brought  the  United  States  to  the 
greatest  p>eak  of  prospjerlty  In  Its  history — 
Democratic  prosperity.  Our  gross  national 
product  will  run  at  the  rate  of  $806  billion 
In  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year.  Any  sag 
which  was  apjjarent  In  the  economy  the  first 
of  this  year  has  gone.  And  unemployment  Is 
again  down  below  the  four  percent  point. 

AMERICA    WILL    DO    IT 

So  America  has  the  money  to  do  the  things 
which  must  be  done  to  meet  the  crises  which 
face  us.  Wo  can  take  the  strain  out  of  the 
fabric  of  American  Ufe — and  we  will  do  it. 

But  the  federal  government  cannot — and 
should  not — be  asked  to  do  It  alone. 

Whose  fault  Is  It  when  thirteen  people  are 
crowded  Into  two  rooms  of  a  slum  ghetto? 

Whose  fault  Is  It  when  a  wllUng  and  able- 
bodied  man  cannot  find  work,  simply  because 
his  skm  Is  the  wrong  color? 

Whose  fault  Is  It  when  a  young  man  drops 
out  of  school  to  join  a  gang  of  juvenile 
delinquents? 

Whose  fault  la  it  when  small  chUdren  go 
to  school  In  clothes  that  are  not  warm 
enough  and  with  a  breakfast  that  is  too 
(cantT 

The  answer  is  that  It  U  the  fault  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us — of  America  as  a  whole. 

Whose  fault  Is  It  when  an  Infectious  wave 
of  nundless  violence  sweeps  a  city? 

Whose  fault  U  It  when  looters  and  snipers 
roam  our  streets  at  night? 

Whose  fault  la  It  when  our  poUce  depart- 
ments are  understaffed  and  our  policemen 
Ul-trained? 

Whose  fault  la  It  when  justice  Is  not  meted 
out  swUUy  and  surely  to  those  who  break 
the  law? 

It  Is  the  fault  of  all  of  us— and  It  will  re- 
quire the  efforts  of  all  of  us  to  do  something 
about  it — the  efforts  of  every  one  of  the  fifty 
states,  of  each  of  our  counties  and  cities  and 
towns,  of  private  enterprise,  of  labor,  of  our 
churches  and  oiu-  schools,  of  our  police  de- 
partments and  our  courts,  of  our  ctvic  groups 
and  OMi  philanthropic  groups,  of  oiu-  mothers 
Md  fathers  at  our  family  hearths,  and  of 
men  and  women  of  good  will  everywhere. 

TEAR    OF   OPPORTTJNITT 

I  say  that  1967  Is  not  "the  year  of  our  great 
•gony,"  but  "the  year  of  our  great  oppor- 
tunity." 

Over  100  years  ago  men  Uke  Washington 
»nd  Franklin  and  Adams  and  Jefferson 
founded  a  new  naUon.  The  times  were  dan- 
gerous. The  stakes  were  high.  It  took  men 
With  courage  and  heart.  But  the  spirit  of  "TB 
prevaued.  and  the  dream  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  In  which  all  men  were  equal, 
"•came  a  reality. 

Today,  America  faces  a  new  test  in  a  new 
Hme.  The  American  dream  has  l>een  chal- 
lenged. There  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
^  and  equal  people  can  live  together  In 
**»lnes8  and  harmony.  I  think  we  can.  I 
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call  upon  America  to  produce  the  spirit  of 
'67 — a  spirit  akin  to  that  which  founded  our 
country  almost  200  years  ago.  I  call  upon  all 
our  people  to  show  that  courage  and  heart 
and  wisdom  and  will  are  not  dead  In  America, 
and  that  the  American  dream  la  still  the 
hope  of  the  world.  And  I  call  upon  our  great 
Democratic  party  to  continue  its  leadership 
In  seeking  political  and  human  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  our  time.  As  we  have  done 
before,  we  wiU  again  prove  our  right  to  lead! 


Robert  King  High:  Dedicated  American, 
Mayor  of  Miami,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
King  High,  the  fighting,  red-haired 
mayor  of  Miami,  died  yesterday.  At  43 
he  had  apparently  regained  his  health 
after  a  previous  heart  attack  suffered 
some  4  years  ago.  Mayor  High's  death  Is 
a  tragic  loss  to  the  people  of  Miami,  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  to  the  country.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant,  always 
in  the  mainstream  of  public  life.  Small 
in  stature,  big  in  heart  and  courage,  he 
was  the  little  man's  hero. 

In  politics  he  took  on  all  the  giants. 
Elected  first  in  1957  as  mayor,  he  im- 
mediately started  out  as  a  crimebuster. 
taking  on  the  political  consequences  of 
all  the  powerful  gamblers.  He  took  on 
utility  companies  and  forced  them  to 
lower  their  rates.  He  fought  with  the 
powerful  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad. 
The  "powerful"  were  the  "special  inter- 
est" groups  that  ganged  up  against  the 
"little  man,"  and  the  mayor  as  their 
champion  always  waged  courageous 
fights. 

He  was  the  standard  bearer  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  last  guberna- 
torial election.  He  was  a  staunch  Demo- 
crat; always  active  In  local.  State  and 
National  Democratic  affairs.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  high-ranking  public  officials 
in  Florida  to  publicly  announce  his  sup- 
port of  Senator  Jack  Kennedy  prior  to 
the  Democratic  Convention  at  which 
Senator  Kennedy  became  the  presiden- 
tial nominee.  He  became  a  vigorous  and 
active  supporter  of  President  Johnson 
In  the  last  presidential  race. 

Robert  High  loved  politics;  the  hard 
work,  the  challenge,  the  excitement,  the 
accomplishments  and  the  defeats  all. 
were  i>art  of  the  fabric  of  his  life. 

His  Interests  ranged  far  beyond  purely 
domestic  politics.  He  learned  to  spesJc 
Spanish.  He  became  extremely  well- 
known  throughout  South  America,  where 
he  traveled  extensively,  spoke  frequently, 
and  otherwise  became  as  Mayor  of  Mi- 
ami, America's  ambassador  of  good  will. 
He  was  a  favorite  of  Miami's  large  Latin 
population,  and  Mayor  High  spent  a 
great  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  of  understanding,  not  only 
between  the  diverse  groups  that  existed 
In  his  community  but  also  between  North 
and  South  America. 

His  loss  is  a  tragic  one  to  the  thou- 


sands who  knew  him  and  worked  with 
him.  I  join  all  our  citizens  In  extend- 
ing our  deepest  s>Tnpathy  and  regret  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Faith,  their  children,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family. 


The  Ninth  New  Jersey  District  Voters 
Speak  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    jraSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  sent  out  my  annual  questlon- 
nai:  3,  "The  Ninth  District  Voters'  'Voice 
in  Congress,"  to  the  149,000  households 
in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
New  Jersey,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress.  I  have  sought  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents  on  the  vital 
Issues  which  we,  as  Congressmen,  face 
and  must  resolve  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  Nation  and  our  constituents.  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  28.408  people- 
actually  representing  families — In  my 
congressional  district  have  taken  the 
time  to  return  their  questionnaires,  pro- 
viding me  with  a  cross  section  of  their 
opinions  and  views.  It  Indicates  their 
concern  on  the  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day. 

Now  that  the  careful  tabulation  and 
analysis  has  been  completed,  I  Intend  to 
have  it  circulated  within  my  district  so 
that  my  constituents  may  be  apprised  of 
the  results.  This  compilation  was  an  ef- 
fort that  required  many  college  volun- 
teers. In  addition  to  my  staff  members.  I 
wish  to  assure  my  constituents  that  their 
responses  are  of  greet  value  to  me  in 
making  determinations  and  voting  on 
the  issues. 

The  subject  of  "VTletnam  has  be«i  given 
most  considerate  thought.  In  analyzing 
the  present  responses  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  past  2  yean,  I 
find  that  there  is  no  significant  change 
In  the  desire  of  my  constituents  on  how 
to  end  this  conflict:  80.7  percent  advo- 
cate a  greater  effort  and  emphasis  on 
diplomatic  and  peace  initiatives  in  co- 
operation with  other  parties  to  secure 
an  early  termination  of  the  conflict;  14.7 
percent  opposed  this  approcu±L.  Thus,  a 
majority  of  my  ccHistltuents  ferf  as  I  do 
on  this  problem.  I  have  advocated  this 
method  for  some  time. 

In  spite  of  the  many  demonstrations 
which  have  taken  place  In  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam, 
the  responses  from  my  district  Indicate 
an  opposition  to  this  idea  by  a  56.3  per- 
cent to  34.9  percent  ratio,  with  8.8  per- 
cent undecided. 

Fifty-nine  and  seven-tenths  percent 
of  my  constituents  feel  that  we  should 
continue  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
while  35.4  percent  approve  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  such  bombing;  4.9  percent  are  un- 
decided. 

I  have  asked  my  constituents  what 
other  alternatives  they  suggest  as  a 
change  in  our  policy  to  bring  about  an 
early    and   honorable    termination.   Of 
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those  answering  this  question,  a  lesser 
number  than  thoee  answering  question 
number  1,  34.1  percent  stated  that  they 
desired  no  change  in  the  present  policy 
and  65.9  percent  suggested  other  meth- 
ods of  concluding  the  war.  The  sugges- 
tions ran  from  "let  the  military  run  the 
war,"  "a  concentration  of  military  effort 
for  achieving  victory,"  to  "allow  the 
United  Nations  to  resolve  the  matter,"  or 
"total  withdrawal." 

The  fact  that  no  radically  new  depart- 
ures were  suggested  seems  to  indicate,  to 
a  degree,  some  frustration  regarding  the 
length  of  the  conflict.  Both  the  so-called 
"doves"  and  "hawks" — if  this  terminol- 
ogy is  proper — have  Indicated  a  sincere 
desire  to  end  the  conflict  and  reestab- 
lish peace,  except  through  different  ap- 
proaches. 

One  subject  that  has  attracted  much 
attention  has  been  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  efforts  to  Increase  trade 
and  cultural  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe.  Fifty-three  and  nine-tenths  per- 
cent of  the  responses  indicated  approval 
of  such  a  program,  with  35.1  percent  dis- 
senting and  11  percent  undecided.  These 
figures  indicate  an  Increase  of  3  percent 
in  favor  as  compared  to  last  year's  re- 
sult. This  slight  change  In  attitude  with 
respect  to  this  proposal,  perhaps  reflects 
more  positively  this  year  because  of  the 
recent  Johnson-Kosygln  talks  held  at 
Olassboro,  N.J.,  arranged  by  our  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  my 
constituents  feel  that  the  proposed  trade, 
in  nonstrateglc  goods,  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  as  an  alternative  to 


armed  conflict,  is  in  the  long  run  a  more 
valid  approach  to  establish  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a 
surtax  could  command  only  a  25.6  per- 
cent approval  while  65.2  percent  disap- 
proved; 9.2  percent  were  undecided.  As 
an  alternative  to  this  my  constituents 
expressed  a  suggestion  to  cut  some  of 
the  existing  domestic  programs:  20.6 
percent  want  the  antlpoverty  program 
cut;  17.9  percent  do  not  desire  aid  to 
cities;  11.8  percent  want  cuts  in  the 
public  works  program  and  the  same 
nimiber  showed  a  desire  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures In  our  space  program;  10.9 
percent  incficated  cuts  In  other  fields 
such  as  foreign  aid,  defense  and  mili- 
tary spending  and  Federal  spending  in 
general. 

The  problems  of  our  senior  citizens 
were  reflected  in  he  answers  to  the 
questions  concerning  social  security 
benefits:  67.2  percent  endorsed  an  im- 
mediate social  security  increase  with  25.1 
percent  were  undecided.  Flexible  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  Increases  in  cost  of 
living  were  approved  by  70.8  percent  to 
21.4  percent;  7.8  percent  gave  no  (pin- 
ion. Another  social  security  question  on 
the  abolislan  of  the  dollar  limitation  of 
earning  capacity  was  endorsed  by  67 
percent  of  those  who  replied  and  dis- 
approved by  20.8  percent;  12.2  percent 
were  undecided  on  this  approval. 

Another  question  which  drew  much 
favorable  attention  was  one  on  combat- 
ing crime  by  aiding  local  law  enforce- 
ment oCQci^s  through  Federal  grants  to 
Improve  their  police  departments,  courts, 
and      correctional     Institutions.      This 
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showed  a  77.2  percent  approval;  14.9  per- 
cent  disapproval  and  only  7.9  percent  un- 
decided. Legislation  to  this  effect  was 
passed  by  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  this 
legislation  with  the  Introduction  of  a 
bill  similar  to  the  one  approved  by  the 
House.  I  also  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  increase  the  financial 
grants  by  $30  miUlon  to  States  and  local 
autohrities  for  this  purpose.  This  was 
incorporated  In  the  measure  passed  by 
the  House. 

Finally,  but  not  the  least  Important 
topic  on  which  my  constituents  were 
polled,  was  the  suggested  legislation  to 
permit  income  tax  deductions  for  parents 
of  children  attending  college.  I  have  also 
introduced  legislation  on  this  subject 
which  is  presently  pending  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  The  results  show 
an  overwhelming  71.6  percent  In  accord, 
23.4  percent  disapproving,  and  a  mere 
5  percent  undecided. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  results  of 
this  poll  wUl  be  sent  to  all  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  am  very  grateful  for  their 
participation  because  their  answers  re- 
flect the  time  and  effort  they  gave  to  the 
questionnaire.  The  results  serve  as  a 
guide  and  an  indication  of  their  thoughts 
and  opinions.  1  shall  continue  to  respect 
their  judgment  when  voting  on  the  Issues, 
and,  as  always,  take  Into  account  the  re- 
sults before  arriving  at  my  decisions  on 
any  legislative  matters. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  at  thla  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  22  questions  covered  in  my 
1967  questioimalre,  showing  the  vote  by 
totals  and  percentages: 


Question 


Total 
response 


Approve 


Disapprove 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Undecided 

Percent 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— VIETNAM 


rilh 


other 


Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of— 

1.  A  iroatar  effort  and  emphasis  on  diplomatic  and  peace  inltiaties  in  cooperation  wid 

parties  in  order  to  secure  an  early  termination  of  the  conflict. 

2.  An  unconditional  cessation  el  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

3.  A  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  only  if  Hanoi  agrees  to  take  some  reciprocal 

measures _ . 

4.  Dtascalatlofl  of  our  military  effort  in  South  Vietnam  with  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  our 

troops 

Sl  Further  extension  of  the  bombing  to  Include  other  mllita  ry  targets  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 

&  What  do  vou  suggest  as  a  change  of  policy  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  conflict? 

No  change.  Pursue  present  policy  since  it  is  adeauate 

Other — Let  military  run  war,  all-out  fight,  let  U.N.  resolve  problem,  pull  oat  com- 
pletely, etc. 


DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS 


oat  ( 


10. 
U. 


Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of— 

7.  Immediate  social  security  increases  to  bring  benefits  in  line  with  the  cost  of  living  . .     . 

8.  Flexible  payments  WfMch  would  increase  automatically  with  cost-of-living  increases. .     . 

9.  AboIWi  the  dollar  limitatkin  of  earning  capacity  for  people  employed  while  receiving 
social  security  beneHts i. 

Help  offset  the  proposed  budget  deficit  with  a  6-percent  (surtax)  tax  increase 

A  cutback  In  the  following  existing  programs  in  lieu  of  the  surtax  proposal.. . 

Health 

Antlpoverty , 

Education ■. 

Space 

Aid  to  cities 

Publk  works . 

Other— Foreign  aid,  defense  and  military  spending.  Federal  spending 

12.  A  return  of  a  portion  of  Federal  revenues  to  States  to  be  used  as  the  States  deslra. 

13.  Enactment  of  a  law  to  provide  for  full  disckisure  by  public  officials  of  all  their  financial 

interests  in  any  corporation,  business  enterprise,  or  institution  through  an  annual 
financial  statement 

14.  The  establishment  of  a  strict  code  of  ethics  to  include  rigorous  conflict  of  interast  pro- 

visions   ; 

15 '  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967  to  provide  matching  Federal  funds  to  States 
and  municipalities  to  improve  their  police  departments,  courts,  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions  

Federal  matching  funds  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts  and  users. 

President  Johnson's  efforts  to  build  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe  through  increased  trade 
and  cuitu  ral  exchange . 

In  general,  do  you  approve  of  the  antlpoverty  programs  (Headstart,  Job  Corps,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  VISTA) 

Legislation  restricting  the  sale  and  possession  of  concealable  firearms.. 

20.  The  outlawing  of  wiretapping,  both  public  and  private,  except  where  the  national  security 

is  It  stake 

21.  Antistrike  legislation  for  public  service  employees 

22.  Income  tax  deductions  for  parents  of  children  attending  college .   .. 


16. 
17. 

18. 

19 


27,085 
27, 526 

21,841 
9,763 

80.7 
35.4 

4.003 
16,441 

14.7 
59.7 

1,241 
1,322 

4.6 

4  9 

25,  535 

16.205 

63.0 

7,448 

29.1 

1,882 

7  9 

26,742 
26,812 
24,043 

9,327 
15,802 

'8,281 

34.9 

58.9 

34.1 

15,049 
8,886 

56.3 
33.1 

2.366 
2.124 

8.8 
8.0 

15,762 

65.9 



.... 



.... 

27,563 
26,543 

18.562 
18,811 

67.3 
70.8 

7,160 
5.686 

25.1 
21.4 

1.841 
2.046 

7.6 
7  1 

27,328 
26,414 
50,500 

27,263 

18,326 
6,761 

■2.4«i 
11,446 
2,082 
9,962 
9,045 
5,961 
9,523 
14, 457 

67.0 
25.6 

4.9 

».6 
4.1 
11.8 
17.9 
11.8 
10.9 
53.0 

7,442 
17.241 

9,641" 

27.2 
S&2 

3V3' 

1,560 
2.412 

37165' 

5.1 
9.2 

li:? 

27,413 

22.723 

82.9 

3,241 

11.8 

1.448 

5.3 

26.969 

22,966 

85.1 

2,083 

7.7 

1,921 

7.2 

27, 570 
27,256 

21,287 
17.364 

77.2 
63.7 

4,121 
7,010 

14.9 
2S.7 

2.162 
2.882 

7.9 
10.  t 

27,457 

14,803 

S3. 9 

9,646 

35.1 

3,008 

11.0 

27.534 
27,533 

12,609 
21,010 

45.8 

76.3 

12.284 
5.681 

44.6 
20.6 

2.641 
842 

9  6 

3.1 

27,163 
27,691 
27,649 

IS,  182 
17,961 
19.806 

S8.4 
64.8 

n.6 

9,123 
7,307 
6,451 

33.5 
26.4 
23.4 

2,153 
2,423 
1.362 

1.1 
8.S 
5.0 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugiLSt  24.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12048)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  not  add  my  name  to  the  list 
of  those  who  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill. 

My  reasons  for  this  opposition  are  var- 
ied and  many,  but  I  will  say  that  perhaps 
my  overriding  reason  can  be  summed 
with  these  words:  I  will  not  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1967. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because.  In  my  heart,  I 
know  that  what  we  should  be  debating 
and  voting  upon  today  Is  a  Domestic  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967 — and  beyond  1967. 

In  capsule  fonn,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  is  not  presently 
commensurate  with  our  national  priori- 
ties. 

We  are  turned  around.  This  admin- 
istration would  have  us  blindly  follow 
a  path  leading  to  a  bottomless  pit.  Is 
there  an  end  in  sight  in  Vietnam?  The 
message  ought  indeed  to  be  clear  enough. 
President  Johnson  has  just  consented  to 
General  Westmoreland's  most  recent  re- 
quest for  additional  deplojTnent  of 
American  boys  In  that  civil  war — 45.000 
more  troops  will  be  provided  by  this 
country  in  1968. 

The  massive  cost  of  our  involvement 
In  Southeast  Asia  hardly  needs  elabora- 
tion. We  are  presently  expending  more 
than  $2  billion  a  month — almost  $30  bil- 
lion a  year.  What  was  initially  a  minor 
commitment  of  around  600  technicians 
has  become  a  major  and  brutal  commit- 
ment of  over  500.000  American  soldiers. 
And  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

A  further  sign  that  this  sacrifice  shall 
continue  Is  the  administration's  recent 
request  for  a  tax  Incretise.  Americans  are 
to  dip  Into  their  pockets  once  again  to 
finance  IT.S.  involvement  In  a  civil  war 
7,000  miles  away.  I  assure  you  that  citi- 
zens across  the  breadth  of  this  land  are 
today  fast  becoming  more  conscious  of 
national  priorities.  And  I  would  say  that 
this  growing  consciousness  about  na- 
tional priorities  Is  broadly  based;  that  is 
to  say.  the  middle- income  sector  is  devel- 
oping a  wariness  similar  to  that  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  poor. 

For  how  long  will  our  citizens  be  asked 
to  prop  up  an  oppressive  and  highly  un- 
popular military  government  In  Viet- 
nam? I  suspect  as  the  stark  reality  begins 
to  set  in— so  to  speak— administration 
policymakers  will  become  increasingly 
under  scrutiny  by  the  American  pubUc. 
National  priorities  wiU,  Indeed,  become 
the  focal  point  for  debate. 

WDl  our  citizens  continue  to  sit  and  ob- 
serve as  we  vote  down  one  domestic  pro- 
gram after  another?  WiU  it  be  amusing 
to  them  as  their  elected  legislators  laugh- 
^^  refuse  even  to  debate  the  merits  of 
legislation  aimed  at  eliminating  the  rats 
from  our  slums  and  other  areas?  As  the 


torch  is  put  to  one  American  city  after 
another,  will  not  our  citizenry  wonder 
about  national  priorities?  As  citizens — all 
of  them  American  citizens — confront  one 
another  In  the  streets  in  what  appears  to 
be  a  lineup  of  "haves"  versus  "have- 
nots,"  will  they  not  one  day  see  the  fu- 
tility and  tragedy  of  it  all  and  seek  to 
divert  funds  from  a  war  most  of  them 
readily  admit  they  fall  to  vmderstand, 
and  demand,  instead,  a  massive  domestic 
program  at  home? 

These,  then,  are  some  thoughts  which 
cross  my  mind  as  I  listen  to  the  debate 
taking  place  here  today.  I  was  impressed 
at  the  way  Senator  Percy,  of  Illinois,  ex- 
pressed himself  on  this  subject  when  he 
said: 

If  we  continue  to  spend  $66  million  a  day 
trying  to  save  the  16  million  people  of  Viet- 
nam while  leaving  the  plight  of  20  million 
urban  poor  in  our  own  country  unresolved — 
then  I  think  we  have  our  priorities  terribly 
confused. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Percy's 
analysis.  I  am  opposed  to  our  involvement 
In  the  Vietnam  war.  Until  we  extract  our- 
selves fi'om  that  bloody  conflict  and  be- 
gin to  channel  funds  toward  the  proper 
priorities,  any  expenditure  abroad  will 
receive  a  long,  hard,  critical  review  from 
where  I  stand.  Such  is  the  case  with  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

I  readily  admit  that  it  was  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  clear-cut  decision  for  me  to 
arrive  at  regarding  this  bill.  Over  the 
months,  I  have  researched  this  subject 
carefully  and  extensively.  In  all  fairness, 
I  submit  that  the  act  encompasses  some 
good,  positive  features — features  which 
reflect  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
we  must  use  and  approach  we  must  take 
if  our  foreign  assistance  program  is  to 
bear  positive  results,  both  for  this  Nation 
as  well  as  for  the  recipients  of  our  aid. 

However,  despite  these  good  features,  I 
perceive  the  bill  as  more  damaging  and 
detrimental  to  our  national  Interests 
than  beneficial  and  constructive. 

I  realize  there  are  some  who  will  gasp 
in  disbelief  at  my  remarks  and  respond 
that  this  biU,  as  amended,  would  author- 
ize a  total  foreign  aid  program  of  only 
about  $2.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1968; 
also,  that  this  Is  but  a  very  modest 
change  from  last  year's  total;  that.  In- 
deed, the  current  administration  request 
has  been  trimmed  to  proper  and  prudent 
dimensions. 

How,  it  will  be  asked,  can  one  refuse 
the  infusion  of  a  paltry  $2.8  billion  In 
aid  to  the  struggling,  less-developed 
countries  of  the  globe.  In  view  of  our 
massive  $30  billion  a  year  expenditure 
to  one  side  of  a  civil  war  In  Southeast 
Asia? 

The  answer  Is  that  as  long  as  we  re- 
main entangled  in  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
that  we  are,  and  30  million  Americans 
face  a  life  of  poverty,  I  must  voice  my 
opposition  to  further  expenditures 
abroad — particularly  when  those  ex- 
penditures reflect,  in  large  part,  the 
same  mistakes  of  foreign  policy  which 
precipitated  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  plain  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
feeds  upon  our  Great  Society  resources. 
We  are  now  faced  with  a  10-perc«it  in- 
crease in  taxes;  taxes  that  are  made 
necessary  by  ava  adventurism  In  South- 
east Asia.  Actually,  It  Is  difficult  to  as- 


sess who  suffers  more  from  the  hostili- 
ties, our  own  citizens  or  those  of  Viet- 
nam. In  relation  to  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  similar 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hobart  Rowen  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 
Guns  Not  Butteb:   L.  B.  J.  Tax  Policy 
Stresses  the  Shut 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Belatedly,  the  Johnson  Administration  Is 
confessing    that    even    the    rich    American 
society  cannot  have  unlimited  amount*  of 
guns  and  butter.  Its  request  for  a  67.4  bil- 
lion. 10  per  cent  tax  surcharge  is  an  admis- 
sion that  this  much  money,  at  least.  m\ist 
be    diverted    from    vacations   and   color   TV 
sets  to  buying  guns,  helicopters  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  shooting  war  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Impact  is  even  deeper  than  that, 
and  Budget  Director  Charles  L.  Schultze 
yesterday  drew  a  clear  blueprint — somewhat 
unintentionally — of  the  shift  from  butter 
into  guns. 

His  figures  show  that  mountains  of  dol- 
lars have  been  poured  Into  Vietnam  In  the 
past  three  years — and  only  plUftOly  sm^U 
amounts  into  troubled  U.S.  cities  and  tat 
social  needs. 

For  example.  In  response  to  questions  by 
Chairman  WUbur  Mills  (D-Ark.)  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Schultze 
estimated  that  of  a  (44  billion  increase  in 
the  projected  fiscal  1968  budget  compared 
with  fiscal  1965,  »29.7  billion  has  gone  to  de- 
fense, all  but  $3.8  blUlon  of  whlcb  was  for 
Vietnam. 

Measure  that  $26  billion  Increase  for  Viet- 
nam against  increases  in  the  following  Items : 
For    the   anti-poverty   program — $1.6   bil- 
lion 

For  the  public  housing — $600  million 
For  other  low-cost  housing — $600  million 
For  secondary  and  elementary  education — 
$1.4  billion 

For  public  assistance — $1.4  billion 
Schultze's  tally  showed  that  lumping  all 
poverty,  housing,  education,  and  welfare 
programs  together,  the  Increase  In  spending 
amounted  to  only  $6.2  billion  In  the  three- 
year  period. 

One  Administration  rebuttal  to  this  line 
of  argument  Is  sure  to  be  that  additional 
billions  are  poured  Into  socially  desirable 
programs  through  trust  fund  operations. 

But  that  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  at 
a  moment  of  great  national  crisis,  the  John- 
son Administration  finds  Itself  limited  on 
what  It  can  spend  at  home  by  the  blinons 
of  dollars  It  has  committed  the  nation  to 
8i>end  in  Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  are  not  yet  «it  the  end  of  the  cycle. 
As  SchultsM  and  Treasury  Secretary  Henry 
H.  Fowler  made  clear,  the  President's  "pro- 
gram of  fiscal  responsibility"  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  contemplates  not 
only  the  tax  increase,  but  further  sizable  re- 
ductions in  non-military  spending. 

Thus.  Schultze  boasted  that  If  we  realize 
$1.5  billion  in  clvUlan  expenditure  reduc- 
tions in  fiscal  1968,  non-Vietnam  spending 
will  constitute  only  14  per  cent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  output,  compared  with  16  -per 
cent  In  fiscal  1964.  and  16.5  i>er  cent  during 
the  Elsenhower  Administration. 

So  the  Great  Society  becomes  a  not-so- 
great  society.  Not  only  is  there  no  consid- 
eration being  given  to  a  Marshal  Plan  for 
the  cities,  as  proclaimed  by  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  but  even  existing  programs  are 
being  whittled  back. 

And  If  the  Administration  and  Congress 
should  try  to  limit  the  size  of  the  fiscal 
1968  deficit  to  $14  billion— the  lower  end 
of  the  range  that  Secretary  Fowler  yesterday 
said  is  tolerable — there  would  have  to  be  cut- 
backs deeper  than  that  $1.5  bllUon  men- 
tioned by  Schultze. 

Revenues,  with  the  surtax,  are  now  esti- 
mated at  $122.5  bUllon  and  expenditures  at  a 
potential  $143.5  bllUon— prior  to  the  Presl- 
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dent'8  commitment  to  reGtraln,  cut  and  con- 
trol. 

Tbat'B  a  gap  of  921  billion — and  U  iho 
914  billion  figure  Isnt  In  the  Administra- 
tion's propaganda  just  to  make  Congress  feel 
a  bit  lees  sick,  tbat  tcu^et  would  require  re- 
ductions of  97  billion  somewhere. 

Or,  it  will  require  more  sales  of  "partici- 
pation certificates"  for  a  coemetlc  touch-up 
of  the  deficit. 

In  any  event,  the  Administration  finally 
did  face  up  to  the  need  of  putting  a  tax- 
revenue  bill  before  Congress.  It  helps  show 
dramatically  how  deep  and  costly  Is  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia,  which  Fowler 
said  offers  "no  clear  prospect  of  any  early 
ending." 

But  do  we  have  the  whole  story,  even  on 
statistics? 

For  example,  the  coex  of  45.000  additional 
troopa  In  Vietnam  is  put  at  from  "zero  to 
94  billion."  But  cleverly,  this  is  a  net  figure, 
which  Includes  offsetting  savings  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  has  been 
ordered  to  find. 

One  wonders,  therefore,  whether  the  real 
figure  for  the  additional  troop  cost  Lb  not 
the  96  to  96  billion  predicted  earlier  by  Sen. 
John  Stennls  (D-Miss.)  and  so  vigorously 
denied  by  the  Administration. 

I  do  not  Intend,  however,  to  discuss 
or  analyze  at  this  pctrtlciUar  time,  the 
capacity,  nor  the  will,  of  our  citizens  to 
support  this  war  effort.  The  Important 
and  more  immediate  point  for  our  con- 
sideration Is  that  we  are  financing  an 
illegal  and  unjust  involvement  in  a  civil 
war  to  the  tune  of  aJmost  $30  billion 
a  year.  And  we  continue  this  policy  at 
a  time  when  our  people  and  cities  are 
faced  with  the  wrath  and  torch  of  urban 
slumdweUers,  and  smolder  with  rebel- 
lion, and  Increasing  societal  disruption. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  need  for  ex- 
pensive and  expansive  social  engineering 
in  our  own  Nation,  I  reiterate  to  you 
that  I  cannot  and  will  not,  at  this  time, 
support  additional  expenditures  abroad. 
We  cannot  at  once  afford  to  involve  our- 
selves In  the  bloody,  protracted  conflict 
in  Vietnam,  a  renewed  and  massive  ef- 
fort to  alleviate  the  desperate  conditions 
of  our  poor  at  home,  and  foreign  as- 
sistance. 

To  me,  the  priorities  are  clear.  Assist- 
ance to  our  own  people  Is  first;  foreign 
assistance  is  next,  and  expenditures  for 
war  In  Vietnam  should  not  have  been 
on  our  list  in  the  first  place — ^because  it 
Is,  our  domestic  programs  suffer;  and, 
as  long  as  our  domestic  programs  suffer, 
I  stand  in  opposition  to  these  foreign 
expenditures.  I  suppose  this  is  a  roimd- 
about  way  of  expressing  a  dissatisfaction 
with  the  war.  Perhaps  it  is. 

Others  are  expressing  similar  views. 
I  find  myself  In  complete  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Pulbright,  who 
stated  recently : 

Administration  officials  tell  us  that  we  can 
Indeed  afford  both  Vietnam  and  the  Oreat 
Society,  and  they  produce  Impressive  sta- 
tistics of  the  gross  national  product  to  i>rove 
It.  The  statistics  show  financial  capacity  but 
they  do  not  show  moral  and  psychological 
capacity.  They  do  not  show  how  a  President 
preoccupied  with  bombing  missions  over 
North  and  South  Vietnam  can  provide  strong 
and  consistent  leadership  for  the  renewal  of 
our  cities.  They  do  not  show  how  a  Congress 
burdened  with  war  costs  and  war  measures, 
with  emergency  brleflngs  and  an  endless 
series  of  dramatic  appeals,  with  anxious  con- 
stituents and  a  mounting  anxiety  of  their 


own.  can  tend  to  the  workaday  business  of 
studying  aodal  problems  and  legislating  pro- 
grams to  meet  them.  Nor  do  the  statistics 
tell  how  an  anxious  and  puzzled  people, 
bombarded  by  p>ress  and  television  with  the 
bad  news  of  American  deaths  In  Vietnam, 
the  "good  news"  of  enemy  deaths — and  with 
vividly  horrifying  pictures  to  Ulustrate 
them — can  be  exx>ected  to  support  neighbor- 
hood anti-poverty  projects  and  national  pro- 
grams for  urban  renewal,  employment  and 
education.  Anxiety  about  war  does  not  breed 
compassion  (or  one's  neighbors;  nor  do  con- 
stant reminders  of  the  cheapness  of  life 
abroad  strengthen  our  faith  In  Its  sanctity 
at  home.  In  these  ways  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  poisoning  and  brutalizing  our  domestic 
life.  Psychological  incompatibility  has 
proven  to  be  more  controlling  than  financial 
feasibility;  and  the  Great  Society  has  be- 
come a  sick  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  presently  wit- 
nesses to  a  social  vomiting  in  the  streets 
of  America,  from  a  sickness  festering  for 
too  long  in  the  bowels  of  our  society.  And, 
it  was  bound  to  evidence  itself.  I  say  this, 
because  we  have  never  sought  an  answer 
or  treatment  for  this  sickness;  instead, 
we  coated  it  over  with  stop-gap  or  tempo- 
rary measures. 

We  are  painfully  aware  now,  that  this 
social  sickness  affects  all  of  us.  No  one  is 
free  from  it — certainly,  we  cannot  hide 
from  the  truth  any  longer;  for  it  con- 
fronts us  on  our  own  terms,  in  our  own 
neighborhoods,  on  our  own  streets. 

Our  domestic  problems  await  proper 
solutions.  The  solutions  demand  vast  and 
immediate  expenditures,  as  well  as  beisic 
social  reorientation. 

Consequently,  we  must  reassess  our 
national  commitments  auid  priorities 
and  bring  them  into  proper  focus  and 
balance.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  must  be 
settled  ao  that  we  may  be  better 
equipped — morally  and  financially — to 
get  at  flrst  things  first.  Until  that  time.  I 
will  not  support  expenditures  for  Viet- 
nam— neither  will  I  presently  lend  my 
support  to  foreign  assistance. 

The  plain  and  Irrepressible  truth  is  we 
cannot  afford  the  entire  package.  Some- 
one will  be  shortchanged  in  the  process — 
in  this  case  it  would  be  the  American 
public;  and  it  is  my  view  that  they  de- 
serve more  than  an  open-ended  Asian 
war  and  a  short-sighted,  deflated  war  on 
domestic  poverty. 

But  what  of  the  bill  Itself?  As  I  stated 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  it  encompasses 
both  good  and  bad  features. 

First,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
initial  administration  request  was  re- 
duced in  committee  from  $3,226,420,000 
to  $3,158,919,000.  Those  members  respon- 
sible for  the  reductions  deserve  our  ad- 
miration. 

However,  my  opposition  to  tliis  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  goes  much  deeper  than 
fiscal  concern  alone.  I  have  strong  reser- 
vations about  the  thrusts  and  objectives 
of  our  entire  foreign  assistance  program. 
Where  does  the  aid  go,  and  for  what 
purposes?  What  tyT?e  of  assistance  Is  it — 
economic  or  military?  What  about  the 
self-help  aspects  of  this  aid?  Are  we 
doing  ail  we  can  to  discourage  regional 
arms  races? 

Before  I  begin  to  elaborate  on  these 
subjects,  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  including 
In  the  bill,  section  304,  which  calls  for 
XJB.  Initiative  In  strengthening  arrange- 


ments for  standby  forces  to  be  used  for 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  purposes. 
This  section  represent  a  progressive  and 
farsighted  understanding  of  the  woit 
that  can  be  carried  out  by  that  world 
organization  in  preserving  the  peace. 
This  amendment  to  the  bill  reflects  the 
general  provisions  of  the  more  than  60 
bills,  including  my  own,  which  have  been 
introduced  this  session  on  this  subject. 

Much  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  our 
foreign  assistance  program  stems  from 
my  strong  dislike  for  those  provisions 
which  allow  for  military  grsutits  and  sales. 
In  my  opinion,  tills  arms  policy  has  not 
served  our  long-range  national  interests. 

In  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  the 
United  States  seems  more  Intent  on  fur- 
nishing swords  than  plowshares.  During 
the  past  17  years,  we  have  bestowed  on 
foreign  governments  $8  billion  in  mill- 
tary  vehicles  and  weapons,  $7  billion  in 
aircraft,  $5  billion  in  ammunition.  $2  bil- 
lion in  ships,  $2  billion  in  communica- 
tions equipment,  $1.5  billion  in  missiles, 
and  $3  billion  in  other  supplies.  Services 
granted  in  the  form  of  base  construction, 
training,  repair,  and  spare  parts  amount- 
ed to  an  additional  $8  billion,  for  a  stag- 
gering total  of  $37  billion  dispensed 
abroad  since  1950. 

The  armaments  which  these  sums  rep- 
resent are  no  less  staggering:  4,385  P-64 
fighters;  2,812  F-86  fighters;  3,292  air- 
craft trainers;  20,279  tanks;  75,995  trail- 
ers; 150,552  2y2-ton  trucks;  1.362,000 
carbines;  2,106,000  rifles;  72,777  ma- 
chlneguns;  29,716  mortars;  30,340  mis- 
siles. 

And  that  Is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
If  to  augment  these  massive  gifts  of  arms. 
the  Defense  Department  is  now  engaged 
in  a  mushrooming  sales  campaign  Direct 
sales  to  foreign  governments  already  ex- 
ceed $16  billion,  while  Pentagon  officials 
anticipate  orders  worth  another  $15  bil- 
Uon  in  the  next  decade. 

Rather  than  to  outline  here  a  broad, 
general  picture  of  the  military  arms  pol- 
icy we  are  following,  I  will  discuss,  in- 
stead, a  good  case  in  point — our  military 
assistance  program  to  Latin  America. 

I  was  impressed  by  an  excellent  review 
of  U.S.  Government  operations  in  Latin 
America  by  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender.  Senator  from  Louisiana.  These 
views  are  contained  In  Senate  document 
No.  18,  90th  Congress.  I  offer  for  your 
perusal  the  conclusions  of  Senator 
Ellender: 

1.  I  again  recommend  an  Immediate  reduc- 
tion in  the  overall  emphasis  we  are  placing 
on  military  assistance.  In  my  view,  we  are 
working  at  croes-purposes  when  we  seek  to 
bring  about  economic  integration  and  coop- 
eration on  the  one  hand,  and  assist  and 
encourage  neighboring  nations  to  increas* 
their  military  strength  on  the  otlier. 

I  question  many  of  our  high  ranking  of- 
ficers stationed  throughout  Latin  America  as 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  their  prim-iry  role 
and  the  function  of  their  assignment.  There 
was  a  slng;ular  lack  of  any  real  understand- 
ing and  agreement  as  to  what  they  were  ac- 
tually U)  do  In  behalf  of  our  Government. 
Some  stated  that  their  presence  was  to  limit 
the  Influence  of  other  governnient.s.  such  as 
Prance  or  Russia.  Others  stated  that  they 
were  there  to  assist  with  Internal  security 
I  recommend  that  Immediate  steps  be  talten 
to  explicitly  define  the  role  of  our  military 
assistance  programs  on  a  country-by-coun- 
try basis.  If  this  role  Is  Indeed  to  assist  in 
internal  security  operations,  I  would  b»« 
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fewer  objections,  but  I  doubt  that  this  can 
be  shown  In  a  majority  of  cases. 

2.  As  a  furtherance  of  the  Internal  security 
justification,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  better 
results  could  be  obtained  by  recruiting  civil- 
ian police  oCBcers  to  aid  In  this  work.  In  any 
event,  no  single  feature  of  our  foreign  policy 
so  tarnishes  the  Image  of  the  United  States 
as  does  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
military  personnel  parading  around  the 
streets  of  foreign  cities  in  uniform.  I  recom- 
mend that  in  those  few  cases  where  a  mili- 
tary assistance  program  Is  actually  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Government,  our.  officers 
and  men  be  directed  to  make  their  military 
presence  in  the  country  as  unobstrusive  as 
possible  and  be  instructed  to  wear  civilian 
attire  when  going  before  the  public. 

3.  I  questioned  all  of  our  representatives 
abroad  and  could  not  find  any  who  admitted 
that  a  military  buildup  was  in  progrress  in 
any  part  of  South  or  Central  America.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  we  sold  Jet  fighter 
planes  to  Argentina  on  the  basis  of  "modern- 
izing" the  Argentine  Air  Force.  In  response 
Chile  has  purchased  Jet  fighters  from  Britain, 
and  the  Chilean  Foreign  Minister  has  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "This  Is  the  start  of  an 
arms  race  in  this  area." 

As  will  be  seen  in  my  country  report  on 
Chile,  this  nation  can  ill  afford  to  divert  any 
of  its  resources  from  economic  development, 
which  has  already  suffered  greatly  because  of 
the  lack  of  attention  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment, although  it  has  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  potentials  of  any  country  to  the 
south  of  us. 

The  fact  remains  that  whether  an  arms 
race  Is  In  the  making  or  not,  our  military 
presence  in  these  countries  tends  to  create 
fear  and  suspicion  among  neighbors.  Except 
for  scattered  guerrilla  activities,  all  of  Latin 
America  Is  now  at  peace,  but  if  we  encourage 
the  creation  of  large  military  establishments, 
the  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  "Against 
whom  Is  this  military  might  to  be  directed?" 
Since  Jet  fighter  planes  and  tanks  are  of 
questionable  value  in  maintaining  Internal 
security,  good  neighbors  might  conclude  that 
the  purchase  of  these  armaments  is  for  use 
against  them,  and  they  will  naturally  be 
constrained  to  increase  their  own  defense 
structure.  Therefore.  I  recommend  that  the 
activities  of  our  military  assistance  advisory 
group  be  curtailed  and  the  large  number  of 
high  ranking  officers  we  are  maintaining 
abroad  be  returned  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  author- 
ized strength  for  fiscal  year  1967  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  including  locals  at- 
tached to  military  group  staffs  throughout 
Latin  America. 
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Country 


Officers  Enlisted     U.S.      Locals 
civilians 


Total 


»f|»ntin« 3J 

Bslwii...  26 

SfBil-  51 

Chile...  27 

Cotembij 33 

Costi  Rica 4 

Oominican  R»- 

Piiblic  35 

Eaiador 30 

El  Salvador...  13 

Guatemala..      ]  15 

Honduras  9 

Nicaragua  u 

Panama  .  3 

Paraguay..  13 

Peru...  35 

Uruguay,..      ..  15 

•enejuela 42 

Total 400 


25  2  9 

23  2  10 
52  13  49 
21  I  8 
28  1  6 

7  2 

24 3 

39  9 

12  3 

15  4 

12  3 

12  2 

2  1 

12  4 

34  1  5 

12  1  7 

39  1  2 

369  22  127 


74 
61 
165 
57 
68 
13 

62 
78 
28 
34 
24 
25 
6 
29 
75 
35 
84 
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We  have  heard  discussed  here  today, 
^ne  constant  flow  of  large  and  sophisti- 
cated miUtary  hardware  to  the  nations 
01  Latin  America.  And,  we  are  told  that 
i!"f.  *^aponry  is  to  be  utilized  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  the  hemisphere,  and  to 


quell  local  Insurgencies — or,  as  we  hear 
more  often,  to  deal  with  Communist 
agitatore.  Allow  me  to  elaborate  on  this 
last  point  for  a  moment,  because,  in  my 
opinion.  It  presents  us  with  one  of  our 
greatest  obstacles  to  success  In  dealing 
with  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  world. 

It  is  Indeed  a  tragic  thing  to  say,  but  in 
my  judgment,  we  seem  to  be  furthering 
the  cause  of  those  enemies  we  profess  to 
obstruct.  In  too  many  instances,  these 
Communist  agitators  who  are  beaten 
back  into  the  bushes,  largely  with  Ameri- 
can weaponry,  are  legitimate  and  well- 
intentioned  nationalists.  Frustration 
with  corrupt  and  unconstitutional  gov- 
ernments that  make  a  mockery  of  pro- 
gressive reform  as  outlined  in  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  is  what  generally 
causes  these  guerrillas  to  take  to  the 
hills;  then,  ironically,  our  weapons  help 
keep  them  there.  This  further  intensifies 
their  frustration,  and  they  do  indeed  take 
on  ideological  philosophies  which  run 
counter  to  ours.  In  effect,  then,  we  assist 
in  backing  these  nationalist  movements 
Into  an  ideological  comer,  where  they 
must  look  outside  their  local  sphere  for 
guidance  and  assistance.  And,  I  hasten  to 
add,  they  generally  find  willing  allies.  Is 
this  in  our  interest?  I  think  not. 

Success  in  Latin  America  lies  in  fimd- 
amental  socio-economic  and  political  re- 
form—not to  say,  revolution.  It  will  not 
be  easy,  if  it  is  at  aD  possible,  in  our  life- 
time. It  will  demand  nothing  less  than  a 
massive  infusion  of  human  and  financial 
resources— both  local  and  external.  The 
continued  diversion  of  caiptal  from  re- 
form outlays  to  military  expenditures  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  useless  waste.  It 
is  a  luxury  that  less-developed  countries 
can  ill  afford. 

There  has  been  a  cutback  m  this  mili- 
tary assistance  as  a  result  of  voting  here 
today;  for  this,  I  am  encouraged.  More 
American  dollars  should  be  diverted 
from  military  assistance  to  economic  re- 
form; if  we  can  realize  this  soon  enough, 
we  might  possibly  be  saved  the  expense 
of  more  Vietnams.  I  believe  that  what  we 
are  a  witness  to,  and  victims  of,  in  Viet- 
nam—and it  would  do  us  well  to  learn 
our  lesson — is  a  failure  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  revolutionary  reform  presently 
sweeping  the  less-developed  world.  We 
should  realize  that,  at  times,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  awkward  and  painful 
position  of  discovering  that  what  might 
constitute  a  "friendly"  government  In 
our  American  eyes,  is  an  oppressive,  un- 
representative, antireform  government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  local  peoples. 

We  found  ourselves  in  that  awkward 
and  painful  position  in  1954  in  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately  we  chose  to  back  the  for- 
ces representing  the  status  quo,  rather 
than  the  popular  forces  for  change.  Now 
we  see  that  all  the  military  might  we 
have  introduced  is  not  powerful  enough 
to  reverse  the  intense  desire  for  this 
change. 

The  lesson?  Sincere  alliance  with  the 
aspirations  and  desires  of  the  people  who 
seek  reform  will.  In  most  cases,  bring  us 
much  more  in  the  way  of  positive  re- 
turns, than  all  of  the  military  might  we 
funnel  into  the  capltols  of  the  world  to 
maintain  an  unjust  status  quo. 

In  Latin  America,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prevent  an  arms  race  from 


escalating  and  getting  out  of  hand.  One 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  to  emerge  from 
Latin  America  has  outlined  the  situa- 
tion clearly  and  eloquently.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  remarks  of  Eduardo 
Frei  Montalva,  the  President  of  Chile: 

The  armaments  race  also  conspires  against 
the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance.  The  an- 
nual  expenditure  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  on  armaments  has  reached  $1.6 
billion.  Yet  the  average  yearly  sum  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  in  the  period  1961-65  was  »l.l  bil- 
lion. The  two  figures  clearly  show  that  pres- 
ent arms  piuxhases  seriously  undermine  the 
objectives  of  the  Alliance.  A  Latin  American 
country  In  1965  had.  In  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, approximately  the  same  number  of 
men  imder  arms  as  the  United  States.  India, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Latin  America 
and  having  had  two  armed  conflicts  in  re- 
cent years,  has  fewer  soldiers  than  Latin 
America. 

Nobody  can  possibly  suppose  that  these 
weajxins  and  armies  are  going  to  deter  an 
aggressor  from  outside  lAtln  America. 
Equally,  the  assertion  that  to  stop  subver- 
sion these  countries  must  purchase  fifty-ton 
tanks,  supersonic  aircraft  and  battleships 
defies  belief.  The  armamenta  rac«  encour- 
ages distrust  and  nationalism  and  these  in 
turn  are  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Inte- 
gration. It  also  diverts  important  resoiu^ea 
which  should  be  utUlzed  to  satisfy  the  xu^ent 
need  for  economic  and  social  development 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  a  decision  b« 
taken  at  the  highest  leveU  of  the  Allianca 
to  establish  a  quantitative  limitation  oa 
arnas  purchases. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  it  essential  that 
the  entire  US.  policy  of  selling  and 
granting  arms  abroad  be  investigated 
thoroughly  by  Congress.  In  his  connec- 
tion, I  offer  for  insertion,  an  editorial 
from  the  July  23.  1967,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  editors  have  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion and  probable  consequences  of  our 
present  policy,  exceedingly  well: 
Feeding  thk  Aiims  Race 

Some  members  of  Congress  are  beginning 
to  ask  searching  questions  about  America's 
government-sponsored,  booming  Interna- 
tional arms  business.  Its  about  time.  A  series 
of  events  in  recent  years  has  cast  serious 
doubt  on  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  that 
tmderlle  the  arms  aid  and  sales  programs. 
In  a  number  of  situations,  it  Is  clear  that 
the  decision  to  sell  or  give  American  arm* 
has  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  the  arms  busi- 
ness, Neil  Sheehan  reported  in  "nie  Times 
last  week  that  this  country  has  given  away 
or  sold  $46.3  billion  worth  of  arms  in  the 
last  seventeen  years.  Weapons  sales  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  totaled  »1.6  billion  and  the 
Defense  Department's  supersalesman  of 
arms,  Henry  J.  Kxiss  Jr..  says  he  Intends  to 
boost  that  figmre  to  $2  billion  a  year  for 
the  next  eight  years. 

Administration  spokesmen  argue  that  arms 
sales  and  aid  have  helped  to  strengthen  free 
world  defenses  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. They  point  out  that  89  per  cent  of  re- 
cent arms  sales  have  gone  to  members  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  In  most  cases,  such  sales  un- 
questionably have  given  American  alUes 
more  and  better  arms  for  their  money  be- 
cause of  superior  American  research  and  the 
efficiency  of  mass  production.  But  these  ad- 
vantages have  been  bought  at  a  price  that 
Is  becoming  increasingly  dear  for  the  alliance 
and  the  world. 

Aggressive  sales  tactics  have  provoked 
grrowlng  resentment  among  European  coun- 
tries who  fear  the  political  consequences  of 
overdependence  on  the  United  States  for 
arms  and  the  economic  ImpllcatlonB  of  in- 
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creasing  American  superiority  In  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  arms  development. 
Instead  of  bowing  meekly  to  the  American 
drive  for  dominance  In  the  arms  field,  the 
Europeans  have  entered  the  International 
arms  competition  with  determined  vigor,  fur- 
ther aggravating  the  worldwide   arms   race. 

The  United  States  is  also  shipping  increas- 
ing amounts  of  weajxjns  to  the  developing 
nations — 1.2-blllion  dollars'  worth  in  the  last 
five  years — in  the  name  of  "mutual  security." 
This  Is  an  area  of  the  arms  business  partic- 
ularly open  to  question.  Sometimes  arms  aid 
Is  Justified  in  terms  of  political  expedience, 
for  the  purchase  of  political  Influence.  More 
often  than  not,  such  Influence  proves  to  have 
been  an  Illusion,  as  when  Pakistan  cast  her 
lot  with  Bed  China  against  India;  or.  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  when  Jakarta's 
generals  iised  Russian  arms  to  suppress  a 
Communist  uprising. 

Certainly  some  arms  sales  and  aid  will 
continue  to  be  prudent  where  proved  friends 
are  seriously  threatened  and  for  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  cooperate  In 
curbing  arms  races,  as  In  the  Middle  East. 

But  the  search  for  alternatives,  such  as 
arms  limitation  and  the  development  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  peace-keeping  forces, 
must  be  pressed  with  vigor  and  imagination. 
To  continue  to  peddle  arms  with  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  that  has  characterized  American 
policy  In  the  recent  past  is  to  settle  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  international  in- 
security tfaat  Is  demonstrably  self-defeating. 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  want  to  praise  Einother 
aspect  of  our  foreign  assistance  program 
which,  hopefully,  reflects  a  major  and 
basic  shift  In  our  policies. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  last  year  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  called  upon  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
to  refocus  their  programs.  The  committee 
urged  that  AID  seek  through  its  pro- 
grams to  involve  people  of  the  developing 
world  In  the  development  process.  This 
amendment  has  become  known  as  title 
IX. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Committee 
to  review  thoroughly  a  report  released  by 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment on  May  10,  1967,  entitled  "Report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Implementation 
of  Title  rx." 

In  my  opinion,  the  implementation  of 
title  IX  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  many  of  our  problems  regarding 
our  entire  foreign  policy.  I  say  this,  be- 
cause title  IX  seeks  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  prudent  and  wise  to  expect, 
and,  in  fact,  to  encourage  change  in  the 
less  developed  world.  Moreover,  there  is 
implicit  to  the  philosophy  of  title  DC, 
the  understanding  that  this  change 
woiild,  in  many  eases,  originate  and  be 
directed  from  below — tiiat  Is  from  the 
grassroots  public,  if  you  will — rather 
than  from  the  top,  which,  in  too  many 
cases,  places  the  tools,  direction,  and 
orientation  of  change  in  the  hands  of 
the  wrong  persons. 

I  assure  you,  tliis  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  do  a 
turnabout,  and  systematically  roam 
around  the  world  seeking  out  revolutions 
to  lead,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that 
it  does  mean:  we  will  seldom  find  our- 
selves flying  In  the  face  of  popular  move- 


ments. Yes,  it  is  true,  at  times  we  may 
indeed  be  lending  at  least  moral  support 
to  wars  of  national  liberation.  Horren- 
dous, some  will  say.  Traitorous,  will  come 
the  cry  from  other  comers.  But  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  proposition  as  such.  Why 
such  a  hue  and  cry  every  time  mention 
is  made  of  these  manifestations?  What 
is  a  "war  of  national  liberation"?  Is  such 
a  war  or  societal  disruption  ipso  facto 
counter  to  our  national  interests?  I  be- 
lieve too  many  people  have  done  their 
utmost  to  lead  us  to  this  belief — and,  if 
these  souls  remain  as  inflexible  as  they 
have  evidenced  in  the  past,  they  are  lead- 
ing us  down  a  blind  and  dark  alley. 

I  say  that  these  persons  are  the  ones 
who  have  painted  us  into  a  corner  with 
their  "brush-fire,"  "anticommunism" 
foreign  policy.  Theirs  is  a  policy  of  de- 
feat, for  it  flies  in  the  face  of  reality.  It 
is  a  foreign  policy  that  is  more  conscious 
of  pragmatism  and  expediency,  than 
to  human  interests  and  progress  for  all 
the  world's  peoples.  It  Is  for  the  most 
part,  negative,  and  does  not  thnist  for- 
ward to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

This  foreign  policy  fails  to  adequately 
recognize  the  positive  good  about  Amer- 
ica. It  forgets  our  own  revolution  which 
inspired  a  whole  continent — nay,  a 
whole  world,  to  national  liberation.  It 
forgets  that  democracy  originates  with 
the  people  themselves,  and  cannot  be  of 
the  same  quality  if  it  is  imposed  or  di- 
rected from  above.  It  forgets  that  the 
destiny  of  people  is  best  determined 
and  guided  by  the  people  themselves. 
And,  perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  It 
forgets  that  the  best  hope  lies  in  the 
American  faith  that  people  left  alone 
to  handle  their  own  lives  will  do  a  decent 
and  good  Job  of  it. 

Am  I  advocating  that  we  withdraw 
from  the  field  of  international  relations? 
Not  at  all  On  the  contrary,  I  am  asking 
for  broader  and  more  extensive  partici- 
pation in  world  affairs;  albeit,  an  active 
and  flexible  alliance  with  a  broader  cross 
section  of  the  people,  as  well  as  some 
basic  reorientation  of  our  national 
interests. 

I  have  seen  some  good  changes  over 
the  past  few  years.  I  wait  for  more.  I 
wait  especially,  for  one  of  oiu-  biggest 
blunders  to  date  to  end:  Involvement  In 
the  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Vietnam  tests 
the  very  essence  of  our  society — I  speak 
not  of  our  strength,  but  of  our  sense  of 
justice.  Justice  could  end  the  war  for 
us.  force  alone  will  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  war  of  our 
own  to  win— the  domestic  war  on  pov- 
erty. Let  us  escalate  this  war. 

Let  us  negotiate  a  peaceful  end  to  the 
bloody  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  so  that 
we  might  divert  those  billions  of  dollars 
to  solving  our  own  problems. 

I  am  confident  that  the  good  will  of 
our  people  Is  such  that  they  would  en- 
courage our  participation  In  the  awe- 
some task  of  uplifting  the  conditions  and 
lives  of  other  peoples  less  fortunate  than 
themselves. 

Because  of  the  war,  ahd  becaiise  of  the 
need  for  further  changes  In  our  foreign 
assistance  programs,  I  wlU  noi  vote  In 
favor  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Port  Lauderdale  News  re- 
printed a  story  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  written  by  Archie  Moore.  In  an 
accompanying  editorial,  the  News  said 
of  this  boxing  champion : 

Archie  emerges  as  the  sorely  needed  con- 
structive leader  America  must  have  to  an- 
swer the  vexing  racial  problems  that  have 
torn  this  Nation  Into  savage  bands  of  de- 
structionlsts.  Archie  has  issued  his  challenge. 
Let  it  be  heard,  the  torch  taken  up  and 
carried  forward  by  all  who  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  themselves,  the  welfare  of  their  race 
and  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  insert  the  article  by  Archie  Moore  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  As  editorial 
writer  Harvey  Call  has  said,  this  Is  a 
positive  approach  to  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  program  that  can  be  backed 
by  all  those  who  have,  like  Moore  him- 
self, succeeded  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  And  it  can  lead  to  more  mean- 
ingful efforts  by  those  In  Government 
and  all  men  of  good  will  who  seek  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  today. 

Buccias:  A  Wat  Out  rom  Negro 

(Note. — Archie  Moore  Is  a  63-year-old  Ne- 
grro.  He's  a  fighter.  He  retired  as  the  light 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world  after 
228  fights.  He's  still  a  fighter.  His  gloves  no« 
are  patience,  his  opponent  Is  failure.  Moore 
shows  that  success  is  a  way  to  fight  back.  In 
this  article,  reprinted  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  Moore  takes  a  stand  on  the  nation'! 
racial  upheaval  and  tells  what  he,  as  just 
one  person,  la  doing  about  It.) 

(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devU  Is  at  work  In  America,  and  it  Is 
up  to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  loot- 
ers. White  or  Black,  deserve  no  mercy.  ThoM 
who  would  profit  from  their  brother  s  mis- 
fortunes deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who 
would  set  fellow  Americans  upon  each  other 
deserve  no  mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  in  a  ghetto,  but 
I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  In 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  In  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made 
It.  1  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block, 
Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famotis 
Jazz  musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of 
that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in 
St.  liOulB  came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  it  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  wilUng  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  your  "guaranteed  national  income." 
Any  fool  knows  that  this  Is  insanity.  Do  we 
bring  those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  do^wn 
to  the  level  ot  those  who  never  gave  a  damn? 
The  world  owes  nobody — Black  or  White— 
a  living.  God  helps  the  man  who  helps  liUn- 
self  I 

BE   HATED   IMjnSTICES,   TOO 

Now  then.  <k»i't  get  the  Idea  that  I  dldnt 
grow  up  hating  the  Injustice*  of  this  world. 
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I  am  a  staunch  advocate  of  tike  Negro  revo- 
lution for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen 
almost  unbelievable  progress  made  In  the 
last  handful  of  years.  Do  we  wnnt  to  become 
wild  beasts  bent  only  cm  revenge,  looting  and 
killing  and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  Whites  who  cheated 
me.  but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  ptish 
on.  If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble- 
rousers,  adhere  to  this  Idea  of  g;lvlng  up 
everything  you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge 
yourself  for  the  wrongs  that  were  done  to 
you  in  the  past — then  you'd  better  watch 
your  neighbor,  because  he'll  be  looting  your 
house  next.  Law  and  order  is  the  onjy  edge 
we  have  No  man  is  an  Island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  shake  with  the  WTiite  man 
In  tMs  country.  But  believe  this :  If  we  resort 
to  lawlessnees,  the  only  thing  we  can  hope 
for  is  civil  war.  untold  bloodshed,  and  the 
end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races.  Mind  you.  I  said  qualified 
men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the  catch 
phrases  put  in  his  mouth  by  some  paid  hate- 
monger.  There  are  forces  in  the  world  today, 
forces  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica, your  America  and  mine.  And  while  we're 
on  the  subject,  do  you  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  communism,  world  communism.  Isn't 
waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  Black  and 
White  Americans  to  turn  on  each  other  full 
force? 

AFRICA:  A  Nic:i:  pi.ace  to  visit 
There  are  members  of  the  Black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
one  square  inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  told  I  must  live  in  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part.  Africa  is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Me,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  OK  by  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live, 
rm  proud  of  my  ancestry,  and  of  the  coun- 
try that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  I'm 
not  giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my 
life  to  give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to 
give  them  today;  a  chance  for  development 
M  citizens  In  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
don't  think  youll  find  Intelligent — no,  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
la  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 
Ood  made  the  White  man  as  well  as  the 
Black.  True  we  haven't  acted  as  brothers  In 
the  past,  but  we  are  brothers.  If  we're  to  be 
•o  many  Cains  and  Abels,  that's  our  choice. 
We  can't  blame  God  for  it. 

TEACHES    THAT    "ANT    BOT    C\ti" 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  Whites  in  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  I  have  been  do- 
ing something  for  the  past  several  years.  I 
have  been  running  a  program  which  I  call 
the  ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our 
youth.  Black,  White,  TeUow  and  Red,  what 
Jlignlty  U.  what  self  respect  Is,  what  honor 
18,  I  have  been  able  to  obliterate  Juvenile 
delinquency  in  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
•cope,  ix  any  boy  can.  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people  top 
men  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
our  clUes.  I  know  that  the  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  riots,  who  are  partici- 
pating and  who  wUl  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

Jf  Bome  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  Ufe  buUd- 
mg  what  I've  got  to  put  It  to  torch  Jurt  to 
»iialy  Bome  ancient  hatred  of  a  mar,  ^ho 


boat  my  graxidfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  w  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiful  garden  with  weeds  at  hate?  I  say 
NOI  And  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


They  Were  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  peo- 
ple, four  of  whom  were  children,  were 
killed  recently  in  a  tragic  accident  an  a 
California  freeway. 

Many  others  were  Injured-and  remain 
in  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

It  happened  when  a  flatbed  truck 
transporting  58  youngsters  and  seven 
counselors  overturned  after  swerving 
onto  a  40-foot-wide  dirt  divider. 

The  gTQUP  was  returning  from  a 
regular  outing  planned  by  the  South 
Berkeley  Branch  YMCA  and  the  victims 
were  all  from  Berkeley,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from  the  question 
which  is  raised  about  why  a  flatbed  truck 
carrying  65  people  was  on  the  highway  in 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  tragedy  pointed 
out  by  the  Morning  News,  published  in 
Alameda  County.  Calif.,  in  its  editorial  on 
Monday,  August  7 : 

Adding  to  the  sickening  feeling  of  learning 
of  these  deaths  was  the  shocking  attitude  of 
several  persons  in  our  area  commenting  on 
the  accident.  The  attitude  was  reflected  In 
an  oft-repeated  question:  "What  were  they, 
a  bunch  of  colored  kids!" 

It  is  a  sick  society  which  Insists  on  bring- 
ing racial  implications  into  a  tragedy  such  as 
this,  the  question  as  phrased  and  spoken 
clearly  hinting  that  it  was  not  such  a  great 
tragedy  as  11  the  children  had  all  been 
Caucjaslan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  goes  out  to  the 
families  of  those  who  did  not  survive  the 
accident  and  of  those  who  remain  In  the 
hospital  because  of  injuries.  As  any  un- 
necessary' loss  of  human  life  Is,  this  Is 
heartbreaking.  And  I  deeply  regret  that 
any  racial  overtones  could  be  brought  into 
a  situation  like  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by 
Inserting  It  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Thet  Wkre  C^hildeen 

The  tragedy  of  the  horrible  accident  an 
the  Nlmliz  Freeway  Friday  In  which  several 
chUdren  were  killed  Is  readily  apparent. 

Violent  death  Is  always  tragic.  Multiple 
violent  death  more  tragic  .  .  .  and  multiple 
violent  death  of  children  even  more. 

The  first  call  which  this  newspaper  re- 
ceived concerning  the  accident  lndlcaft«d 
that  this  was  a  San  L«andro  group  of  youngs- 
ters  returning   home   from   camp. 

However,  this  was  Immediately  subject  to 
extreme  doubt,  because  no  San  Leandro 
group  of  which  we  are  aware  transports  chU- 
dren to  and  from  camp  on  a  fiatbed  truck. 
This  is  not  necessarily  to  Imply  criticism  of 
this  mode  of  transportation,  merely  a  state- 
ment of  fact  as  It  relates  to  San  Leandro 
groups. 

However,  while  there  was  the  normal  sense 


of  relief  in  the  awareness  that  they  were 
not  San  Leandro  children,  the  tragedy  was 
none  the  less  overpowering. 

And  its  full  Impact  was  yet  to  be  felt. 

Adding  to  the  sickening  feeling  of  learn- 
ing of  these  deaths  was  the  shocking  at- 
titude of  several  j)€rsons  In  our  area  com- 
menting on  the  accident.  The  attitude  was 
reflected  in  an  oft-repeated  question :  "What 
were  they,  a  bunch  of  colored  kids!" 

It  is  a  sick  society  which  Insists  on  bring- 
ing racial  Implications  into  a  tragedy  such 
as  this,  the  question  as  phrased  and  spoken 
clearly  hinting  that  It  was  not  such  a  great 
tragedy  as  if  the  chUdren  had  all  been  Cau- 
casian. 

These  young,  destroyed  bodiee  are  not  to 
be  branded  Colored  ChUd.  White  Child,  Ori- 
ental Child. 

They  were  chUdren.  And  they  are  dead. 
And  that  Is  tragic. 

And  so  is  the  condition  of  our  society  when 
it  brings  Itself  to  bring  other  issues  Into  a 
situation  where  they  clearly  do  not  belong. 


Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Hayes,  Volnnteer  Weather 
Observer  of  WUmiagtoii,  Ohio,  Receives 
Holm  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  oKro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  item  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  my  constituent, 
Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Hayes,  as  a  recipient  of  the 
John  Campanius  Holm  Award  for  her 
outstanding  record  as  a  volunteer  weath- 
er observer.  I  am  very  pleased  that  she 
has  been  so  honored : 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awakd 

Washington. — Mrs.  Kthel  H.  Hayes  of  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  has  been  selected  to  receive 
the  John  Campanius  Holm  Award  for  her 
outstanding  record  as  a  volunteer  weather 
observer.  Dr.  Robert  M.  White.  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration (ESSA) ,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, announced  today. 

John  Campanius  Holm  Awards,  created  In 
1959  by  ESSA's  Weather  Bureau,  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
meteorological  observations.  The  award  Is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  Is  the 
first  person  known  to  make  systematic 
weather  observations  In  the  United  States. 
The  Reverend  John  Campanius  Holm  took 
daily  observations  near  the  present  site  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1644  and  1645. 

Mrs.  Hayes  continues  the  record  of  observa- 
tions taken  at  Wilmington  begun  by  her 
husband,  the  late  Erskine  R.  Hayes.  In  1917. 
She  has  been  the  official  observer  since  1935. 
Her  radio  weather  repwrts  are  well  known 
throughout  the  area  and  she  also  serves  as  a 
rainfall  reporter  for  Weather  Bureau  hydro- 
loglsts. 

Mrs.  Hayes'  citation,  signed  by  Dr.  White, 
reads  "for  long  and  exceptional  service  to 
her  community  and  nation  while  serving  as 
the  weather  observer  at  Wilmington,  Ohio." 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  over  12.000  volun- 
teer observers  throughout  the  United  States 
who  made  and  record  daUy  weather  obser- 
vations. The  Information  they  gather  Is  proc- 
essed and  published  by  the  Environmental 
Data  Service,  another  component  of  ESSA. 
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and  Is  Invaluable  In  recording  the  nation's 
climate. 

Mrs.  Hayes  lives  at  581  West  Locust  Street 
in  Wilmington. 


Adequate  Funding  for  the  Demonstration 
Cities  Program  It  Essential  in  the  Na- 
tional Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Auffitst  28,  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever varying  reflections  we  may  have 
upon  and  about  the  tragic  violence  and 
destructicxi  that  has  recently  been  oc- 
curring In  so  many  cities  throughout  the 
country,  I  think  it  Is  universally  and 
unmistakeably  clear  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  such  tragedy  ought  to  be  and 
must  be  corrected  at  the  earUest  possible 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vehicle  through  which 
this  correction  can  be  most  surely  and 
effectively  carried  out  are  the  appropria- 
tion bills  containing  aid  to  the  cities  of 
this  country  that  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  these  appro- 
priation bills  have  taken  on  increasingly 
vast  significance  to  the  unity  of  this 
country  and  oin-  people  and  they  further 
represent  the  measure  of  our  response 
toward  curing  a  disease  that  is  tearing 
away  the  very  foundations  of  our  civilized 
society. 

Very  truly  if  these  appropriation  bills 
are  reduced  to  the  point  of  practical  ob- 
literation or  elimination  of  urban  pro- 
grams, most  of  our  cities  wiU  be  left,  as 
the  poor  feel  themselves  to  be  now,  with- 
out any  hope  of  help  in  a  vital  task  that 
is  obviously  beyond  their  individual  ca- 
pacities. 

If  major  reductions  are  made  and  per- 
mitted to  stand.  In  these  particular  bills, 
it  might  well  become  one  of  the  greatest 
imprudences  of  modem  history  because 
such  action  would  undoubtedly  generate 
new  and  higher  despair  and  frustration. 

That  is  why  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  model  cities  program  is  currently  so 
vital  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
welfare  and  security  of  all  our  people. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  when  this 
Congress  passed  the  original  model  cities 
blD,  it  was  making  practically  an  in- 
herently binding  promise  not  just  to  a 
comparatively  few  and  restrictively  se- 
lected cities,  that  might  come  to  be  af- 
flicted with  riots  tind  property  destruc- 
tion, but  to  all  those  numerous  cities 
qualified  for  assistance  on  the  basic 
grounds  of  low-income  population,  ade- 
quate housing  shortages,  and  associated 
standards. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  such 
cities  all  over  the  country  have  invested 
much  time  and  overtime  of  community 
officials  and  expert  volimteers,  together 
with  community  money,  to  apply  for 
this  assistance,  and  this  includes  my  own 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  which 
has  a  nationally  recognized  reputation 


for  community  cooperation,  dedication, 
and  elBciency  and  accomplishment  In 
planning,  projection,  and  fulfillment  of 
development  programs.  If  this  Congress 
is  now  to  refuse  adequate  appropriations 
and  funding  for  the  fundamentally  qual- 
ified city  applicants  for  this  particular 
Federal  help,  It  will  be  tantamount  to  a 
contradiction  and  betrayal  of  the  words 
and  promises  that  were  enacted  into  law 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  exhortation  that  promptly  upon  our 
return  here  from  this  coming  holiday, 
the  Congress  will  direct  its  most  con- 
scientious attention  to  the  agonizing 
problems  affecting  our  cities  and  approve 
appropriations  to  permit  my  communi- 
ty— and  all  other  qualified  communi- 
ties— to  partici{>ate  in  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  program  that  is  so  wisely  de- 
signed to  grant  all  of  our  citizens,  of 
whatever  race  or  color  or  clrcxmistance, 
the  opportunity  to  rightfully  share  in  our 
national  heritage  and  to  enable  this 
country  to  truly  fulfill  its  destiny  of  lead- 
ership in  a  world  at  peace. 


Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
i        Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF   NKW  JEBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  IS,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
attention  has  been  sharply  focused  on 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  recently.  Daily,  evidence  is 
mounting  to  prove  that  this  organiza- 
tion Is  neither  student  oriented  nor  non- 
violent in  nature. 

The  latest  proof  that  SNCC  is  losing 
touch  with  its  constituency  and  defying 
the  basic  principles  of  brotherhood  and 
goodwill  which  were  embodied  in  its 
1960  constitution,  was  a  statement  In  its 
bimonthly  newsletter,  published  on  Au- 
gust 14.  This  statement  consisted  of  a 
general  indictment  of  Jews  and  accused 
the  State  of  Israel  of  unspeakable  atroc- 
ities against  the  Arabs  in  the  recent  6- 
day  Middle  East  war.  SNCC  alleged  that 
Israelis  committed  the  very  crimes  Nazis 
were  accused  of  committing  during 
Worid  War  n. 

These  false,  vile  denunciations  of  Jews 
parallel  statements  by  the  White  Citi- 
zens Council,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  There  surely  is 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  SNCC, 
in  adopting  strong  racial  supremicist 
doctrines  and  preaching  anarchy,  anti- 
Semitism,  and  insurrection,  has  dug  Its 
own  grave. 

Stokely  Carmichael  and  H.  Rap 
Brown,  and  their  Marxist-Maoist  dogma 
have  alienated  every  decent  person  in 
the  NesTO  and  white  community.  What 
a  far  cry  this  1967  version  of  SNCC  is 
from  the  group  started  in  1960.  dedicated 
to,  "racial  integration,  brotherly  love, 
and  nonviolent  protest."  It  is  a  distinct 
change  from  the  period  of  activity  in  the 
summer  of  1963  and  1964  when  SNCC 


workers  put  their  hves  in  jeopardy  try- 
ing to  ameliorate  conditions  which  ne- 
gated the  American  promise  for  so  many 
Negroes.  Who  cannot  recall  the  period 
of  mourning  following  the  tragic  deaths 
of  James  Chaney,  Andrew  Goodman, 
and  Michael  Schwerner — the  latter  two 
being  of  the  Jewish  faith,  incidentally— 
who  had  their  young  lives  snuffed  out  by 
those  who  preached  racist  doctrines 
similar  to  those  now  attributed  to  the 
leaders  of  SNCC. 

There  ax9  no  longer  any  students  at 
the  helm  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  only  professional 
agitators  intent  upon  inciting  riots  and 
preaching  "bum,  baby,  bum."  The  co- 
ordination is  now  between  SNCC  and 
other  racial  supremist  groups  not  be- 
tween a  principled  service  organization 
and  the  American  community. 

In  the  same  August  14  publication, 
SNCC  printed  an  ad  saying: 

Help,  help,  we're  slnilng  fast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  about  summarizes 
the  direction  of  the  Carmichaels,  the 
Browns,  and  the  Peatherstones.  With 
each  day,  SNCC  Is  discovering  new  lows. 

Indicative  of  public  displeasure  and 
disgust  is  the  lack  of  financial  support 
forthcoming  from  those  sources  which 
first  helped  them  In  1960.  So  desperate 
Is  SNCC  that  it  is  now  appealing  to  Arab 
sympathizers  and  pro-Communist 
sources.  Carmichael's  trips  to  Havana 
and  Hanoi  point  up  the  desperatioa 
Isn't  it  strange  that  SNCC  finds  itself 
supporting  the  very  coimtries  in  which 
slavery  is  a  national  institution?  Where 
free  speech  is  unknown?  Where  inhuman 
punishments  are  stUl  meted  out  by  the 
courts  so  that  a  man  convicted  of  steal- 
ing must  have  his  hand  cut  off. 

SNCC  speaks  for  nothing  more  than 
a  miniscule,  inflnitlesimal  percentage  of 
the  Negro  population  in  this  coimtry.  It 
has  been  condemned  by  every  major  Ne- 
gro group.  Our  history  shows  that  "no- 
nothing"  groups  quickly  vanish  from  the 
scene,  terminated  by  an  adverse  reac- 
tion from  the  general  public.  SNCC  will 
not  be  different. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  frustration 
across  our  Nation  and  it  is  necessary  for 
all  of  us  to  exert  more  understanding, 
patience  and  compassion  to  our  neigh- 
bors. We  can  and  we  will  meet  the  great 
challenge  of  seemingly  imsolvable  prob- 
lems through  the  present  framework  of 
our  Constitution  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  through  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

When  Stokely  Carmichael  told  the 
Havana  Conference  of  Latin  States:  "I 
hope  to  see  the  United  States  destroyed— 
I  believe  I  will  see  it  destroyed."  he  was 
talking  about  all  America,  white  and 
Negro.  He  was  not  talking  about  resolv- 
ing new  ways  to  treat  our  urban  ills,  bet- 
ter ways  to  educate  our  children,  im- 
proved opportunities  for  the  impover- 
ished, he  was  delivering  a  tirade  against 
everything  American  and  Western.  His 
very  presence  at  the  Havana  conference 
confirmed  that  he  supports  everything 
anti-American  and  anti-Western. 

Some  may  thing  this  is  an  unusual 
alliance,  this  assemblage  of  extremist 
groups  of  the  right  and  of  the  left,  rac- 
ists, anarchists,  and  international  com- 
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munlsts,  but  It  \b  really  a  natural  alli- 
ance. Their  methods  may  vary  but  their 
goals  are  the  same — complete  control  of 

our  destiny. 


Unions  Stifle  Rig^ht  To  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Auffust  IS,  1967 

Mr.  FISHEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  article 
I  recently  prepared,  entitled  "Unions 
Stifle  Right  To  Dissent."  The  article 
follows: 

Unions  Stifle  Right  To  Dissent 

Virtually  overlooked  was  a  recent  Supreme 
Oourt  decision  th&t  very  likely  has  set  the 
■tage  for  renewed  pressure  on  the  courts  to 
decide — once  and  for  all  time — the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  compulsory  union  shop. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  deciding  one  case 
after  another  in  favor  of  the  Individual's 
right  of  dissent,  the  nation's  "court  of  last 
resort"  decided  In  a  6-4  decision  that  a 
■union  had  the  right  to  legally  fine  mCTnbers 
for  crossing  Its  picket  lines  during  strMcee. 

The  decision,  in  the  Al Us- Chalmers  vs. 
United  Auto  Workers  case,  gives  further  am- 
munition to  the  union  bosses'  advocacy  erf 
total  union  BOlldarlty  at  the  expense  of  the 
liberty  of  Individual  employes  and  dramat- 
ically underscores  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  rank-and-file  workers  with  the 
protection  of  "right  to  work"  laws  outlawing 
conipxUsory  union  membership. 

The  decision  flies  in  the  face  of  union 
claims  that  the  union  shop  proviso  of  Taft- 
Hartley  requires  nothing  more  than  payment 
ot  dues  and  assespments  and  does  not  even 
require  membership ! 

Coming  during  an  era  of  deep  concern  over 
the  civil  liberties  and  Individual  rights  of  our 
dtlMns,  It  la  shocking  to  have  the  highest 
court  in  the  land  take  the  position  that  a 
psrtlcular  class  of  citizens — the  working- 
man — has  less  freedom  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  those  who  believe  In 
Individual  rights,  and  raises  some  Interesting 
quesUons  as  to  how  the  ••establishment- 
press  could  overlook  the  decision  and  why 
those  "liberals"  who  most  vehemently  espouse 
the  "Mght  of  dlssenf  have  never  taken  a 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  unions 
In  depriving  a  worker  of  his  Individual  rights. 

The  National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
expects  the  decision  to  have  two  Immediate 
effects.  Plrst,  there  will  be  stepped-up  pres- 
sure In  Congress  and  in  state  legislatures  for 
passage  of  "rlght-to-work"  laws  banning  all 
forms  of  compulsory  union  membership. 

There  are  31  states  now  that  permit  labor 
unions  to  deny  a  Job  to  anyone  who  doesn't 
Join  &  union  within  a  specified  time  usually 
30  or  60  days  As  a  matter-of-fact,  a  petition 
campaign  begins  Aug.  1  in  Oklahoma,  aim- 
ing for  a  public  referendum  in  the  Oklahoma 
primary  next  year.  And  only  a  week  or  two 
||«o  the  formation  of  a  Calif omlans  for 
nght  to  work"  group  was  announced  with 
•  long-range  objective  of  outlawing  compul- 
"ory  unionism  in  that  state. 

i.„^'^\°'^'"  ^^^  **^^«  "»e  battles  In  the  state 
legislatures  and  possibly  even  on  the  floor  of 
wmgress  is  the  likelihood,  in  the  very  near 
tr,»"fl!'  °^  *  ^orker-Uistigated  suit  challeng- 
m^„  v*^'"^"*""°'^*"*y  of  the  compulsory 
d^^°i  P  °°  ^^^  grounds  that  he  is  being 
?,^  1°^  individual  freedoms  guaranteed 

rend^en^'"''  "*"*■  "'^  '^''^'^  '"'^**' 


In  the  1961  Street  case  the  union  (lAM) 
openly  admitted  In  court  that  it  used  com- 
pulsory dues  for  poUtlcal  purposes.  Justice 
Hugo  Black  said.  In  his  (pinion.  "There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  PederaUy  sanctioned 
union  shop  contract  here,  as  it  actually 
works,  taies  a  part  at  the  eamlngi  of  some 
men  and  turns  it  over  to  others,  who  spend 
a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so  received 
In  efforts  to  thwart  the  poUtlcal,  economic 
and  Ideological  hopes  of  those  whose  money 
has  been  forced  from  them  under  author- 
ity of  law." 

That  was  six  years  ago  and  while  the  courts 
ordered  the  union  to  refund  to  the  protest- 
ing workers  all  compulsory  dues  money  and 
to  exempt  them  from  the  compulsory  union 
shop  provisions,  the  decision  applied  only  to 
this  case.  The  covirts  refused  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  basic  issue — the  constitution- 
ality of  the  compulsory  union  shop. 

Isn't  it  obvious  that  the  compulsory  union 
shop  imposes  up>on  many  unwilling  rank- 
and-file  workers  political  and  Ideological  con- 
formity and  deprives  them  of  their  civil 
rights?  Isn't  it  time  that  this  nation  guar- 
antee the  worklngman  the  same  freedom  of 
association,  thought,  speech  and  political 
action  that  the  court  has  ruled  Is  guaranteed 
to  all  other  citizens? 


International  Drum  Corps  Week 
September  2-9 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  September  2-9  will  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Nation  In  honor  of  the 
more  than  1  million  persons  actively  en- 
gaged in  dnmi  and  bugle  corps  activities. 
Drum  Corps  Week  will  be  cominemorated 
with  competitions,  concerts,  colorful 
parades,  and  other  activities. 

As  a  youth  activity,  the  drum  corps 
offer  an  opportunity  for  our  young  to 
engage  in  an  exciting  and  challenging 
project  of  music,  action,  and  sportsman- 
ship. The  corps  provide  character 
growth,  discipline,  personal  reliability, 
and  pride  In  accomplishment  to  young- 
sters. 

They  add  entertainment  to  charitable 
affairs,  perform  at  hospitals,  and  cheer 
up  patients.  It  would  be  dlfBcult  to  imag- 
ine a  parade  or  public  event  without  the 
spirited  pagentry  and  stirring  music 
these  groups  contribute. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  drum  corps 
activities  in  my  22d  EHstrlct  of  the  Bronx, 
N.Y.  Many  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  Midshipmen,  the  Kings- 
men,  and  the  Mother  Butler  High  School 
Girls  Corps  at  official  events  in  the 
Bronx,  Including  the  stirring  pagentry 
of  our  annual  Memorial  Day  parade.  We 
are  fortunate  to  have  as  a  resident  of  the 
Bronx,  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Berish,  a  noted 
educator  and  youth  worker  who  Is  the 
national  chairman  of  Intemationad 
Drum  Corps  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
witnessing  turmoil  In  our  cities,  and  as 
we  strive  to  give  our  young  people  the 
educational  and  recreational  activities 
they  urgently  need,  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps    is    playing    an    important    role. 


Through  their  exemplary  motto  of  "Pag- 
entry and  Patriotism"  they  are  working 
to  combat  delinquency  and  to  give  our 
youth  a  productive  channel  for  their 
energies — and  one  which  is  both  exciting 
and  educational. 

I  congratulate  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  for  their  fine  work  and  wish  them 
success  In  future  achievements. 


No  Time  To  Weaken  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Auffust  28,  1967 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  riots  have  served  to  imderscore 
once  again  the  Importanoe  and  need  for 
a  well  equipped  and  trained  National 
Guard  program.  In  light  of  this,  the  De- 
fense Etepartment's  decision  to  reduce 
the  Michigan  National  Guard  by  717  men 
can  only  be  viewed  with  the  deepest  oon- 
cem.  Governor  Romney  has  called  such 
a  move  "totally  imaoceptable"  and  has 
recommended  Instead  that  the  Michigan 
Guard  be  Increased  by  1,700  men.  The 
Governor's  position  has  elldted  strong 
support  and  I  insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  editorials  appearing  In  the  Jack- 
son Citizen  Patriot  on  Thiusday,  August 
24,  and  the  State  Journal,  of  Lansing, 
on  the  same  date,  as  I  know  this  la  a 
matter  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  from  other  States  who  may  be 
faced  with  similar  situations. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom   the   L&nsing    (Mich.)    State    Journal, 
Aug.  24,  1967] 

No  TiMi  To  Weaken  thi:  National  Guaho 

There  are  solid  grounds  for  Gov.  Romney 's 
opposition  to  a  federal  plan  to  reduice  the 
strength  of  the  Michigan  NaUon&l  Ouard 
under  present  conditions  and  w»  urge  that 
his  protest*  be  heeded  by  officials  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  the  governor  listed  what  we 
regard  as  urgent  reasons  the  Michigan  Guard 
should  not  be  reduced  by  717  men  and  why 
it  should  instead  be  increased  by  1,700  men 
to  bring  its  unit  strength  to  12.000. 

The  federal  plan  to  which  Romney  prop- 
erly objects  is  to  reduce  the  Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard  over  a  three-year  period  from 
10.317  to  9.600  men. 

Romncys  assertion  that  this  projKiEal  is 
wrong  for  the  present  time  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  statement  of  the  obvious.  It  is  fully 
supported  by  conditions  during  the  riots  in 
Detroit  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  call  In 
federal  troops  to  assist  National  Guardsmen 
and  other  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

"Experience  In  Watts,  Newark  and  Detroit 
convinces  me  that  a  force  of  12,000  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  with  the  command,  control  and 
suppwrt  elements  required  to  conduct  sus- 
tained operations  in  two  urban  areas  is  the 
minlmtun  requirement  for  the  State  of 
Michigan,"  the  governor  said  in  hu  letter 
to   Washington. 

"We  must  accept  the  realities  of  the 
wholly  new  situation  facing  our  metropoli- 
tan and  manufacturing  areas. 

"For  a  strong  responsive  force  to  back  up 
local  law  enforcement,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  several  states  mtist  be  kept  at  such 
strength  as  to  assure  the  capabUlty  of  each 
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governor  to  fulfill  hla  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  protection  of  the  state." 

At  the  time  the  federal  plsm  for  reduction 
of  the  National  Guard  was  first  conceived 
conditions  may  have  seemed  to  warrant  such 
a  move. 

But.  unfortunately,  subsequent  experi- 
ences in  Michigan  and  some  other  states 
have  clearly  established  the  necessity  for 
strong  National  Guard  forces  to  assist  the 
normal  law  enforcement  agencies  In  protect- 
ing the  public  from  the  rioting,  killing,  loot- 
ing and  arson,  which,  If  uncontrolled,  would 
result  in  anarchy  In  which  the  lives  and 
property  of  all  would  be  imperiled. 

In  the  light  of  these  conditions  this  Is 
clearly  not  the  time  to  weaken  any  of  the 
agencies  that  may  have  to  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  rioting  snipers,  looters  and 
arsonists. 

Instead,  it  Is  the  time  to  be  thinking — and 
acting — In  terms  of  providing  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  public. 

(Prom  the  Jackson  (Mich.)    Citizen  Patriot, 

Aug.  24,  1967) 

An  iNcREcrBLE  Decision 

The  Pentagon  has  now  reeiched  the  In- 
credible decision  Michigan  has  too  many 
men  In  Its  National  Guard,  so  another  reor- 
ganization is  being  pushed. 

This  one  would  lop  off  717  persons.  In- 
cluding 90  highly  qualified  officers,  plus 
much  of  the  tc^  echelon. 

Go7.  Romney  Is  protesting,  pointing  out 
that  while  present  National  Guard  author- 
ized strength  Is  between  10.000  and  11.000, 
Including  the  Air  National  Guard,  the  state 
needs  a  minimum  of  12,000  men  under  a 
divisional  command. 

The  reorganization  would  take  away  the 
divisional  designation,  therefore  Its  com- 
mand staff  and  some  supporting  tmlts  In  ad- 
dition to  the  717  men.  The  state  would  then 
be  allocated  an  Infantry  brigade  (in  place  of 
the  46th  Division),  an  engineer  group  and 
a  field  artillery  group  of  two  battalions  each, 
plus  four  separate  battalions  and  two  sep- 
arate companies. 

Thus  fragmentized,  there  would  be  no 
over-all  command  within  the  state  in  the 
event  all  were  needed  for  emergency  duty. 

It  would  preclude  the  tise  of  the  Guard 
In  two  cities  beset  by  riots  at  the  same  time, 
for  example,  and  In  the  recent  Detroit  sit- 
uation would  have  resulted  in  an  impvoeslble 
command  structure. 

This  newest  effort  in  the  years-long  process 
of  reducing  the  Guard  to  Unpotency  U  even 
more  tinustial  in  view  of  our  large  Army 
commitments  overseas,  with  more  slated  foe 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  plus  our  domestic  tur- 
moil. 

Romney  calls  the  new  plan  "totally  unac- 
ceptable." It  would  be  more  fitting  to  call  it 
totally  unbelievable. 


Invasion  of  Poland:  1939-67 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  28  years 
ago  tonight,  the  world  stood  on  the  brink 
of  a  terrible  war — a  war  that  was  begun 
with  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Nazi 
Armies  on  September  1, 1939. 

This  invasion  was  brought  about  by 
the  infamous  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact — a  treaty  which  has  become  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  felt  the 
oppressive  weight  of  tyrants. 


The  world  has  other  cares  today,  many 
of  them  great  and  awesome  in  their  abil- 
ity to  rain  incalculable  destruction  upon 
the  heads  of  all  men.  Although  the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  perfidy  Is  now  his- 
tory, It  Is  history  which  should  r<*lnind  us 
constantly  of  the  need  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Because  our  strength  is  great,  we  must 
never  suffer  the  delusion  that  there  are 
not  other  men  and  other  nations  who 
would  challenge  It  willingly,  if  given  the 
opportunity. 

Our  position  in  Vietnam  is  difQcult  and 
enormously  complex.  But  if  we  jrield  and 
withdraw  without  firm  guarantees,  we 
will  reap  the  whirlwind.  Everyone  who 
really  knows  the  trustworthiness  of 
tyrants  and  dicta*ws  knows  this.  South- 
east Asia  will  relentlessly  fall  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  Red  Chinese  advances.  We 
must  help  the  South  Vietnamese  to  stem 
this  inevitable  invasion  before  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  develop.  Let  Poland,  and 
the  terrible  havoc  wreaked  on  Poland, 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  free  nations  who 
believe  they  can  have  any  faith  In  the 
promises  of  conquerors. 


African  Students  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  summer  of  1965  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  conducted  a  series  of  interesting 
hearings  an  African  Students  and  Study 
Programs  in  the  United  States.  On  Au- 
gust 15.  1965,  Its  report  and  hearings  were 
published,  and  Included  In  the  report 
were  seven  recommendations. 

To  Gordon  Radley,  resident  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and 
a  student  at  Amherst,  working  in  my 
office  as  a  summer  intern,  I  assigned  the 
mission  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
the  seven  recommendations  of  our  sub- 
committee had  been  implemented  in  the 
approximate  2  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  full  text  of  the  letter  of  July  20, 
1967,  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Macomber  replying  to  the  questions  of 
Mr.  Radley: 

Department  of  State. 

Washington. 
Hon.  B.\rraTt  OHara. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Africa, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently,  Mr.  Gordon 
Radley,  of  your  office,  called  concerning  rec- 
ommendations which  were  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  relating  to  the  African 
Students  Study  Program.  Mr.  Radley's  in- 
quiry was  with  regard  to  Implementation 
of  these  recommendations  during  the  past 
year.  We  would  like  to  make  the  following 
comments : 

1.  Concerning  the  Subcommittee's  first 
recommendation  that  AID  and  State  attempt 
to  achieve  a  more  cohesive  and  coordinated 
process  In  the  selection  of  African  student* 


for  training  In  the  U.S.,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress.  During  1966  and  1967 
AID  and  State  have  worked  out  an  agreement 
which  delineates  the  fields  of  study  which 
each  agency  intends  to  further  In  the  award- 
ing of  scholarships.  AID  vrill  limit  its  schol- 
arship offerings  to  the  social  and  economic 
development  fields,  while  State  will  con- 
centrate on  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences,  not  specifically  related  to  develop- 
ment. As  part  of  this  agreement.  AID  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  funding  renew- 
al grants  lor  102  .African  stiident.s  in  the 
social  and  economic  developnient  fieids  who 
had  been  studying  under  State  sponsorship 
previously. 

2.  The  Subcommittee's  second  recom- 
mendation deals  with  the  need  for  the  study 
and  evaluation  of  African  student  exchanges. 
The  State  Department  Is  Indeed  conscious  of 
the  need  for  evaluative  studies  of  this  na- 
ture. The  posts  In  Africa  have  been  rirged 
to  keep  in  touch  with  returning  students 
and  to  report  developments  to  the  Depart- 
ment regularly.  No  formal  studies  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  Department  in  this  re- 
gard, however.  Both  AID  and  USIA  may  be 
able  to  report  on  tUs  recommendation. 

3.  The  Sul>coinmittee'8  third  recommenda- 
tion reflects  the  opinion  that  American  edu- 
cational assistance  to  Africa  may  best  be 
achieved  through  the  assistance  In  the  form 
of  improved  educational  techniques,  through 
the  assignment  of  speciaUy  qualified  teach- 
ers and  the  granting  of  a  limited  number 
of  scholarships  to  Africans  In  Universities 
in  thMr  own  countries.  AID  has  played  the 
primary  role  In  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation. State  In  FY  1967,  however,  had 
awarded  grants  to  nearly  40  American  pro- 
fessionals for  teaching  In  African  Institu- 
tions. Through  the  nature  erf  Its  legislative 
authority,  the  Department  cannot  provide 
scholarships  for  study  In  non-American 
\inlversltles  and  schools,  but  AID  Is  on  the 
verge  of  latinchlng  a  program  for  encourag- 
ing African  students  to  study  In  Africa. 

4.  As  far  as  the  Subcommittee's  fourth 
recommendation  concerning  non-sponsored 
students,  AID  again  has  the  primary  role. 
Because  of  budgetary  limitations,  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  continue  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Phelps-Stokee  Fund  for  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  to  non-sponswed 
students,  but  the  Department  Is  still  con- 
tinuing to  support  orientation  programs  for 
selected  non-sponsored  students  and  in  other 
ways  Is  continuing  to  urge  private  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  African  American  Insti- 
tute to  assist  these  students  in  academic  and 
vocational  counselling.  AID  should  be  asked 
to  report  on  Project  SCOOP  and  its  Interna- 
tional Development  Fellowship  Program. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  Subcommittee's  fifth 
recommendation  on  students  from  the  terri- 
tories of  southern  Africa,  State  and  AID  have 
a  shared  responsibility.  Their  respective  pro- 
grams are  In  touch  with  similar  assistance 
projects  of  the  United  Nations  and  European 
nations.  Both  participated  actively  in  an  In- 
ternational conference  convoked  by  the  Afri- 
can American  Institute  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  April  1967,  which  specifically  aimed 
at  coordinating  efforts  in  this  field,  particu- 
larly in  helping  to  find  meaningful  employ- 
ment for  graduating  students  in  the  Inde- 
pendent countries  of  Africa  until  they  can 
take  up  their  rightful  places  In  their 
homelands. 

6.  The  Subcommittee's  recommendation 
for  an  International  Center  In  Washington. 
D.C.  to  serve  as  a  "central  clearing  house" 
for  organizations  concerned  with  African  stu- 
denta  has  not  been  Implemented.  The  De- 
partment's liaison  with  the  International 
Institute  of  International  Education  and  in 
branch  office  In  Washington,  and  the  African 
American  Institute  and  lU  Washington  o£Bc«. 
however,  has  been  exceptionally  close.  Id 
most  respects,  other  than  serving  as  actual 
hostels  for  African  students,  these  organlza- 
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tlons  represent  the  sort  of  central  clearing 
liouse  operation  which  the  Subcommittee  had 
In  mind. 

7.  The  Etepartment  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  the  resi>onslblllty  for  Im- 
plementing Section  102(b)  (6)  of  the  PuJ- 
bright-Hays  Act.  As  mentioned  In  Ambassador 
MacArthur's  letter  to  you  of  August  11,  1966, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  energetically  providing  assistance 
to  U.S.  students  and  faculty  for  field  re- 
search in  Africa.  On  several  occasions,  also. 
African  scholars  have  been  brought  to  the 
United  States  to  assist  In  curriculum  devel- 
opment projects  promoting  African  studies 
in  American  institutions. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  a 
copy  of  this  communication  to  Dr.  Robert 
VanDuyn,  Chief  of  the  Educational  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Development  In 
the  Bureau  for  Africa  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  with  a  request 
that  they  submit  a  separate  report  on  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  In  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  contained  In  your 
Subcommittee's  report. 

The  Department  continues  to  appreciate 
the  helpfulness  of  the   Subcommittee's  re- 
port. If  I  can  ever  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  B.  Macomber.  Jr., 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


Joseph  F.  Litde 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pewnstxvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Sister  M.  An- 
gelica Little,  of  the  Depaul  Institute 
school  for  the  sensory  handicapped  in 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record,  the  comments  and  tributes 
paid  to  Joseph  P.  Little.  Mr.  Little  served 
the  American  people  in  the  tradition  of 
this  fine  family  and  in  the  spirit  of  pub- 
lic service  which  has  long  been  a  heritage 
of  our  great  Nation.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  compiled  biog- 
raphy of  Joseph  F.  Little : 
No  hm  la  NoBLHi  Than  Onk  Spent  for  the 
Bfttermint  or  Mankind 

Many  tributes  to  Joseph  F.  Little,  67.  who 
jras  striken  with  a  fatal  heart  attack  In  his 
Denver  law  office  April  26,  have  appeared  In 
Colorado  newspapers,  honoring  him  as  a  dis- 
tinguished attorney,  a  great  civic  and  politi- 
cal leader,  a  "man  of  many  facets."  It  seems 
good  to  the  present  writer  to  "let  his  light 
ahlne  before  men." 

"Joe  Little  was  Indeed  an  unusual  man." 
writes  Richard  K.  Ayers.  a  well-known  Denver 
Journalist,  In  his  "Looking  Ahead"  column. 
The  privUege  of  knowing  him  and  working 
Wth  him  will  live  forever  In  our  hearts:  he 
wii  be  missed  for  his  friendly  counsel,  valued 
advice,  and  sincere  work:  a  man  highly  de- 
vot«i  to  his  family  and  friends,  tireless  in 
working  for  things  he  believed  right  and 
proper,  difficult  to  convince  but  usually  cor- 
rect m  his  evaluations,  and  dedicated  to  cor- 
rwtlon  of  considered  injustices.  .  .  .  Though 
M8t  known  for  his  highly  successful  business 
inf.^:  ^^^  remarkable  knowledge  of  mln- 
wiH?t  .^  ^^^  ramifications,  and  his  capa- 
nr±^  politics,  he  contained  many  facets 
peopl   "'***"'^  *«*'!  oor  observed   by   most 


BIOG&APHT 

Joseph  F.  Uttle  was  bom  on  Octotxr  96, 
1899  In  Ebensburg,  Pa..  Into  a  family  «:>««* 
numbered  many  dlstlngulabed  attorneys  and 
several  Jurists.  His  father,  Peter  J.  UtUe,  mm 
a  well-known  lawyer,  historian,  and  engineer, 
serving  as  attorney  for  the  Pennsylvania  Goal 
and  Coke  and  other  large  cool  corporations  In 
the  State.  Joe  was  graduated  from  George- 
town University  and  the  University  erf  Colo- 
rado Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Colorado  bar  In  1929. 

On  June  20,  1929.  he  married  Jane  Cottrell. 
the  daughter  of  founder  George  Cottrell  of 
the  CottreU  Clothing  Company.  Little  was  the 
Cottrell  firm's  board  chairman  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Little  was  Denver  County  Democratic 
chairman  from  1934  until  1940  and  served  as 
State  Democratic  chairman  from  1948  until 
1954.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cherry 
Hills   Village   from   1945   until    1955. 

He  held  many  offices,  including  state  mas- 
ter In  the  Knights  of  Oolumbus,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  St.  Peter  Claver  School  In 
Denver  for  underprU-ileged  Negro  children. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Denver.  Colorado, 
and  American  Bar  Associations;  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  Elks,  and  the  Klwanls  Club. 
Little  was  a  trustee  of  Brandeis  and 
Georgetown  Universities  and  a  director  of 
Regis  College.  He  was  also  a  past  president 
of  the  Downtovim  Denver  Improvement  As- 
sociation, a  former  trustee  of  Loretto  Heights 
College,  and  a  past  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Natural   Resource*  Commission. 

He  had  served  as  a  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado Cattlemen's  Association  and  was  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Metal  Mining  Owners. 

Sur\'lvors,  in  addition  to  his  widow.  In- 
clude three  daughtere:  Mrs.  Bernard  O'Kane 
of  Arvada:  Mrs.  C.  G.  Starbuck,  Denver,  and 
Mrs.  Michael  P.  Reardon,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and 
a  son.  Da\'ld  Uttle.  of  Denver. 

Six  sisters  also  survive:  Mrs.  Jack  Mc- 
Laughlin, Denver;  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Shields, 
Ebensburg.  Pa.;  Mrs.  David  Solomon,  Get- 
tysburg, Pa.;  Mrs.  Steven  Ceo,  Wheeling.  W. 
Va.;  and  Mrs.  Carl  Brown  and  Sister  Mary 
Angelica,  both  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  A  brother, 
Peter  J.  Little,  Denver,  also  survives.  In  ad- 
dition to  17  grandchildren. 

coMMtnnrT  leader 
Says  Richard  Ayers:  "Joe  achieved  great 
respect  for  his  leadership  In  the  business 
community.  His  service  to  the  Downtown 
Denver  Improvement  Association  and  other 
community  endeavors  brought  him  a  lot  of 
work  and  sound  accomplishment."  Two  large 
plaques  were  awarded  him:  one  "In  grateful 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  services"  to 
the  city  of  Denver,  the  other  awarded  by  the 
State  Central  Committee  "for  long  and  loyal 
service  to  the  Democratic  party." 

A  dedicated  Catholic  churchman,  he  had 
many  charities  and  benevolences  to  his  credit 
and  served  institutions  and  fraterntU  orders 
with  distinction."  And  "Looking  Ahead"  adds: 
"We  are  comforted  In  the  knowledge  that  the 
things  Joe  stood  for,  the  things  he  aooom- 
plished,  have  made  this  state  of  Colorado 
and  each  of  us  better  for  having  had  him  as 
a  friend  and  associate." 

"A  magnificent  Democrat,  a  great  Colo- 
radoan,  unselfish  of  his  time  and  energy; 
one  of  our  most  respected  leaders,"  wrote 
President  Ryan  of  Regis  OoUege.  And  Leonard 
Carlln.  p»-esident  of  the  Denver  Catholic 
Law>'er's  Guild:  "Mr.  Uttle's  efforts  at  the 
Inception  to  assist  In  organizing  the  Guild 
will  always  be  remembered.  He  was  an  ardent 
and  devoted  sponsor  and  contributor.  His 
outstanding  reputation  as  an  attorney,  dvlc 
leader,  and  Catholic  layman  was  a  great 
credit  to  our  organization  and  to  the  com- 
munity." 

Archbishop  Vehr  called  Joseph  Little  a 
splendid  Christian  gentleman,  admired  by 
all.  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews  aUke,  paid 
tribute  to  his  warm  htmian  fellowship,  his 
\1tality  and  enthusiasm,  "always  quick  with 


ideas."  Joe  had  a  great  love  of  the  West  p.nd 
Western  scenery.  He  delighted  with  the  fresh 
wonder  of  a  child  In  her  snow-capped  peaks 
and  red.  rock-ribbed  mountains — the  "purple 
mountain  majesty"  Katherine  Lee  Bates 
glimpsed,  as.  looking  out  the  window  of  her 
roOTn  In  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  at  Colorado 
Springs,  she  was  Inspired  to  write  her  im- 
mortal   song,    "America    the   Beautiful  '■ 

MINING   INTERESTS 

"Almost  everyone  who  encountered  Joe 
Little  learned  of  his  vast  fund  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  mining  Industry  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  Colorado's  past  as  well  as  his 
hopes  for  Its  future.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive 
that  one  man  could  have  compUed  such  a 
fund  of  Information  and  such  sound  under- 
standing of  the  economics  of  mining  in  the 
40  year?,  he  practiced  law  in  Colorado. 

"Possibly  not  so  many  knew  of  his  activi-  * 
ty  In  the  mining  publishing  business.  A  few 
years  ago  along  with  some  associates  he 
bought  the  last  great  mining  ueekly  neics- 
paper  in  the  nation — The  Mining  Record. 
While  serving  as  its  president,  he  wrote 
some  provocative  editorials  and  engaged  in 
a  lot  of  challenging  speculation  on  the  fu- 
ture of  metal  mining.  Sis  Ideas  may  not  be 
completely  in  accord  with  much  current 
thinking — but  it  seems  highly  probable  he  Is 
closer  to  the  ripht  than  most  authorities 
prevailing  today."  writes  Mr.  Ayers. 

The  Mining  Record  itself  Is  our  best 
source  of  information  here.  "Metal  miners 
lost  a  friend  and  champion  with  the  un- 
expected death  of  Joseph  F.  Little.  .  Few 
persons  other  than  the  close  circle  of  friends 
knew  that  Mr.  Little  was  a  major  stock- 
holder In  the  Mining  Record  Company,  pub- 
lisher of  this  newspaper,  and  that  he  made 
up  the  deficit  that  often  occurred  these  past 
few  years." 

Even  more  important.  Mr.  Uttle  wrote  the 
editorials,  pointing  up  the  fallacies  In  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to- 
wards gold  and  sliver,  and  that  while  our 
stock  of  precious  metals  Is  deteriorating 
rapidly,  the  Government  has  made  no  effort 
towards  increasing  the  production. 

"Mr.  Little  had  mining  Interests,  and  was 
well  versed  In  mining  law.  He  handled  a  lot 
of  litigation  for  small  metal  miners  and  we 
have  a  suspicion  that  for  much  of  this  he 
was  promised  payment  when  'the  prices  go 
up  and  I  open  my  mine  again.'  (This  para- 
graph and  the  above  one,  beginning  with 
"Metal  miners  .  .  ."  are  printed  in  bold  face 
type.) 

MATOR   OF   CHEERY    RILLS 

The  village  Crier  In  Its  May  15  Issue  fea- 
tures  a  laxfre  handsome  picture  of  Mr.  Uttle 
alongside  the  city's  Memorial  Resolutions.  We 
quote  from  them  briefly: 

"Mr.  Little  served  with  distinction  and 
loyalty  as  the  Mayor  of  Cherry  Hills  Village 
continuously  from  its  incorporation  as  a 
town  in  1945  for  a  p)eriod  of  ten  years,  con- 
tributing indispensably  to  the  organization 
of  the  town  and  to  tJbe  deliberations  and  de- 
dslons  of  the  Board  of  Tnjsteee  serving  with 
him.  His  keen  and  active  interest  in  the 
town,  its  affairs,  his  wide  business  and  polit- 
ical knowledge  and  experience  and  his  sound 
Judgment.  aU  were  of  great  value  to  the 
functioning  of  the  Village.  He  was  a  "be- 
loved friend,  luiiversally  respected  and  ad- 
mired, whose  good  Influence  In  the  world  will 
continue  and  always  live  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  who  knew  him." 

Perhaps  the  best  memorial  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  editorial  column  of  the  Littleton  Inde- 
pendent for  May  4.  It  gives  a  specific  exam- 
ple of  Joe's  cliampionship  of  sorry  causes 
long  before  the  Civil  Rights  movement  It  is 
entitled — 

state    CHAIRMAN 

"In  the  late  40's  we  first  became  associated 
with  Joe  Uttle  while  he  viras  serving  as  Colo- 
rado state  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Who  oan  forget  how  he  teamed  up  with  the 
late  George  Rock,  then  Colorado's  DemocraUc 
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natloaal  oommltteemAn.  aiul  othen,  to  re- 
vitalize tbrB  DecoocroUc  party  tn  ttila  ctate. 
Many  liava  forgotten  bow  Uito  faro*  *vetv- 
tually  succeeded  in  ♦^*^^"g  orer  ttie  entlr* 
state  bouse  exoei>t  for  ome  office.  .  .  . 

"Little  had  already  served  tlM  party  la 
Colorado,  particularly  in  Denyer,  in  yarloua 
positions  of  leculerslUp,  Including  the  Den- 
ver chairmanship.  He  was  acknowledged  as 
a  sound  political  leader  and  dedicated  worker. 
Respected  by  both  parties,  his  abUlty  was 
sought  after  by  many  who  aspired  to  office." 

And  the  publisher  of  ttie  Denver  Post: 
"Joe  was  a  distinguished  attorney  and  an 
expert  in  mining  law.  But  his  primary  Inter- 
est lay  tn  politics,  and  that's  where  I  first 
met  blm.  He  was  Introduced  to  me  by  'Big 
Ed'  Johnson,  then  returning  for  his  second 
term  as  the  U.S.  Senator  from  Colorado. 

"Joe  employed  our  firm  to  handle  the  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  That  was  the  year  Harry  Tru- 
man ran  for  President  and  was  on  the  short- 
end  of  16  to  1  odds  that  he  wouldn't  make  It. 
.  .  .  Truman  carried  Colorado — the  whole 
State  ticket  won.  'Big  Ed'  amassing  the  larg- 
est vote  of  all. 

"Joe  was  not  a  slambang,  fist-th\imping 
chairman.  He  operated  quietly  and  efficiently, 
seldom  raising  his  voice,  and  firmly  held  the 
throttle.  He  knew  exactly  where  the  political 
winds  were  heading,  and  could  smell  trouble 
a  mile  away. 

"Joe  knew  politics  from  the  ground  up.  His 
whole  philosophy  was:  save  everything  for 
the  precincts,  gear  everything  to  the  pre- 
cincts, spend  your  money  In  the  precincts. 
To  him.  political  advertising  was  secondary. 
'Oh,  I  know  that  newspapers  supply  the 
publicity  and  influence  public  opinion.  But 
elections  are  won  and  lost  in  the  precincts!' 
So,  when  Joe  ran  the  political  ship,  nearly 
all  signals  and  telephone  calls  were  directed 
to  the  district  captains,  the  precinct  com- 
mitteemen and  the  Judges  at  the  polls.      .  ." 

JOB     LmXE'S      MEMOaiAI. 

"We  have  followed  Mr.  Little's  career  for 
over  forty  years,  and  one  of  his  little  known 
efforts  seems  to  be  his  best  memorial.  That 
was  his  move  in  behalf  of  Negroes  long  before 
"brotherhood"  became  a  fashionable  word. 

"Having  married  Jane  Cottrell,  he  In  time 
became  chairman  of  Cottrell's.  the  large  16th 
Street  men's  clothing  store.  Some  years  after 
that,  a  survey  made  on  Mayor  Qutgg  New- 
ton's order  revealed  that  Negroes  were  unable 
to  find  work  as  clerks  In  the  big  city  stores. 

"One  department  store  employed  twelve 
Negro  Janitors,  all  with  college  degrees.  One 
even  had  an  M.A.  But  when  the  Negroes 
applied  for  maintenance  work  they  told  the 
personnel  director,  "I  Just  got  a  grammar 
school  education,  suh."  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  been  hired. 

"Mr.  Little  thought  this  was  wrong.  He 
went  to  Sebastian  Owens  at  the  Urban 
League  about  1949  and  told  him  he  wanted 
a  capable  Nepo  man  to  sell  suits  and  coats 
to  his  high-class  trade.  The  man  was  found, 
he  made  g;ood,  and  the  Ice  was  broken.  Per- 
haps we  should  say  'cracked,'  for  It  was  ten 
or  fifteen  years  before  another  store  dared 
hire  Negroes  to  sell  a  pair  of  stockings  or  a 
package  of  fertilizer.  They  could.  In  those 
days,  handle  food  and  babies  but  not  mer- 
chandise. 

"As  time  went  on,  Mr.  Little's  clerk  saved 
enough  money  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
a  home.  He  asked  his  boss  for  advice,  and 
Mr.  Little  introduced  him  to  a  17th  Street 
friend  who  got  him  the  money  at  a  'white 
man's  rate  of  Interest.' 

"This  little  human  drama  began  almost 
two  decades  ago.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
like  to  remember  a  man  by." 

The  best  part  of  a  good  man's  life,  say* 
the  poet  William  Wordsworth,  Is,  perhaps, 
"his  little  unremembered  acts  of  kindness 
and  of  love." 

For  the  past  several  years  Joe  began  every 
day  of  his  life  with  a  visit  to  the  neighboring 
Church  for  momlnf  Mass,  knowing  that  "the 


night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work."  He 
was  ready  when  the  summons  came.  In  the 
words  at  tb«  Psalmist,  printed  on  his  me- 
morial cards: 

"Predoua  In  ttie  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  faithful  ones." 


Death  of  a  Great  Masonic  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,. 
Wednesday,  August  23.  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Age 
magazine  for  August  1967  contains  a 
most  Interesting  account  of  the  life  and 
work  of  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
Masonic  leaders.  He  was  the  illustrious 
Frank  Howard  Thomp.son.  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspector  General  in  Florida,  who 
died  April  29,  1967. 1  know  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Masonic  fraternity  will  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  read  this  account 
of  his  life  and  contributions. 

The  article  follows: 

Fr.\nk  Howard  Thompson,  33" 

Illustrious  Frank  H.  Thompson,  33*, 
Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  in  Florida 
and  Second  Grand  Equerry  of  The  Supreme 
Council,  suddenly  passed  away  on  April  29, 
1967,  at  Lakeland,  Florida.  He  was  79. 

E'.ery  position  that  he  was  called  to  he 
filled  with  benefit  to  the  Fraternity  and 
credit  to  himself,  and  in  his  death  the  Craft 
In  gener.al  loses  one  who  will  be  missed  for 
many  years,  while  the  Brethren  In  particular 
lose  a  most  pleasant  gentleman  who  walked 
among  them  for  half  of  a  century  as  a 
Brother  and  a  man. 

Born  at  Jefferson,  Georgia,  on  October  23, 
1887.  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
in  Florida.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Lakeland; 
president  of  Mine  and  Mill  Supply  Co.;  oper- 
ated the  Frank  H.  Thompson  In.surance 
Agency;  director  of  Florida  National  Bank 
at  Lakeland;  and  was  chairman  of  Local 
Selective  Service  Board,  Lakeland,  during 
World  War  II. 

Illustrious  Thompson  was  a  Past  Master 
of  Lakeland  Lodge  No.  91,  P.  &  A.  M.,  at 
Lakeland;  honorary  member  of  24  Florida 
Lodges:  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Florida,  and  a  member  of  the 
T;unp>a  Scottish  Rite  Bodies.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  serving  as  Venerable  Master, 
Tampa  Lod^re  of  Perfection;  Wise  Master, 
Tampa  Chapter  Rose  Croix;  and  Master  of 
Kadoeh.  Tampa  Consistory.  He  was  honored 
with  the  rank  and  decoration  of  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Court  of  Honour  in  1919. 
Coroneted  an  Inspector  General  Honorary  of 
the  Thirty-t,i;ird  Decree  in  1923  and  ap- 
pointed Dt-T'U'y  of  The  Supreme  Council  In 
tile  Orleni  oi  Fi  jrida  In  19.52.  Brother  Thomp- 
son was  Crowiiod  an  .Active  Member  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1956.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Visitations,  Domestic  and 
Foreign;  Nominations;  Obituaries:  Benevo- 
lence and  Fraternal  Assistance;  he  also  had 
served  as  Grand  Herald.  Grand  Standard 
Bearer,  and   Second   Grand  Equerry. 

Brother  Thompson  had  been  a  life  member 
of  Tampa  Consistory  Scottish  Rite  Bodies, 
and  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  Scottish  Rite  Bodies  and  the 
New  Orleans  Grand  Consistory  Scottish  Rite. 
In  the  York  Rite  his  affiliation  Included 
Lakeland  Chapter  No.  20,  RAM.— High 
Priest  1917,  1818;  Lakeland  Council  No.  11, 
R.  &  SJrf.— Illustrious  Master  1919.  Gran'. 
Master  1926;  and  Lakeland  Commandery  No. 
21.  K.T. — Eminent  Commander   1919. 

Other  memberships  Included  Morocco  and 


Egypt  Temples,  A.A.  OJJ.MJS.;  Indiana  Priory 
No.  8,  K.Y.C.H.:  Tampa  Court  No.  89,  R.O.J.; 
Palm  Chapter  No.  26,  O.E.S.;  Selama  Grotto 
M.O.VJ.E.R.;  Royal  Order  of  Scotland;  In- 
diana College  Socletatls  Roslcnicianae  in 
Clvitatibus  Floderates;  and  Miami  Chapter 
No.  2351,  National  Sojourners,  Inc.  A  past 
III.  Sovereign  of  Florida  Conclave  No.  le. 
Brother  Thompson  organized  Florida  Con- 
clave No.  16,  served  as  Lieutenant  General 
for  Florida,  was  appointed  Grand  Orator  of 
the  Imperial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
served  in  all  appointive  and  elective  offices  of 
the  Grand  Imperial  CouncU  of  Pennsylvania, 
reigning  as  Most  Illustrious  Grand  Sover- 
eign in  1926. 

Brother  Thompson  also  served  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  prder  of  DeMolay  In  1955. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the 
First  Methodist  Church  in  Lakeland  on  May 
1.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Florida  conducted  the 
graveside  services. 

He  U  survived  by  his  widow  Mrs.  Nell 
Thompson. 

So  he  lived  and  when  at  last  he  came  to 
die,  to  pass  through  nature  to  eternity. 

He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again. 
His   blessed   part   to  heaven,   and   slept  In 
peace. 

To  his  widow  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 


Statement  of  Prmciples,  Goals,  and  Com- 
mitments— Emergency  Conyocation: 
The  Urban  Coalition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NrW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  of  great 
significance  that  an  "urban  coalition"  of 
labor,  business,  civil  rights,  and  civic 
leaders  has  responded  promptly  to  the 
task  of  rebuilding  our  cities.  Those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  "reward"  those 
Americans  whose  despair  has  broken 
into  riot  might  as  well  say  that  we  should 
not  reward  a  symptom  by  prescribing 
medicine  for  the  disease. 

On  Augiist  23,  1967,  the  Emergency 
Convocation  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
unanimously  adopted  a  statement  of 
goals,  principles  and  commitments  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  of  Principles,  Goals,  and  Com- 
mitments— Emergency  Convocation:  Thk 
Urban   Coalition 

We  are  experiencing  our  third  summer  of 
widespread  civil  disorder.  In  1965,  it  was 
H.arlem.  and  the  disaster  of  Watts.  In  1966,  it 
was  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  Omaha, 
Atlant,a,  Dayton,  San  FVanclsco  and  24  other 
cities.  This  summer,  Newark  and  Detroit 
were  only  the  most  tragic  of  80  explosions 
of  violence  in  the  streets. 

Confronted  by  these  catastrophic  events, 
we,  as  representatives  of  business,  labor,  re- 
ligion, civil  rights,  and  local  government, 
have  Joined  In  this  Convocation  to  create  a 
sense  of  national  urgency  on  the  need  for 
positive  action  for  all  the  people  of  our 
cities. 

We  are  united  In  the  following  convic- 
tions: 

We  believe  the  tangible  effects  of  the  urban 
riots  in  terms  of  death,  injury,  and  property 
damage,  horrifying  though  they  are,  less  V> 
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be   feared    than   tbe   intangible   damag*   to 
men's  minds. 

We  believe  It  is  the  government's  duty  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

We  believe  that  our  thoughts  and  actlona 
ihould  be  directed  to  the  deep-rooted  and 
historic  problems  of  the  dtlee. 

We  believe  that  we,  as  a  nation,  must 
clearly  and  positively  demonstrate  our  belief 
that  Justice,  social  progress,  and  equality  of 
opportunity  are  rights  of  every  citizen. 

We  believe  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  must  reorder  national  priorities, 
with  a  commitment  of  resources  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face.  The 
crisis  requires  a  new  dimension  of  effort  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  working 
together  to  provide  Jobs,  housing,  education, 
and  the  other  needs  of  our  cities. 

We  believe  the  Congress  must  move  with- 
out delay  on  urban  programs.  The  country 
can  wait  no  longer  for  measures  that  have 
too  long  been  denied  the  people  of  the  cities 
and  the  nation  as  a  whole — additional  civil 
rights  legislation,  adequately  funded  model 
cities,  an tl -poverty,  housing  education,  and 
Job-training  programs,  and  a  host  of  others. 
We  believe  the  private  sector  of  America 
must  directly  and  vigorously  involve  itself 
in  the  crisis  of  the  cities  by  a  commitment 
to  investment,  Job- training,  and  hiring,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  free  enterprise  system — and  also  to  its 
survival. 

We  believe  the  sickness  of  the  cities,  in- 
cluding civic  disorder  within  them,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  of  America. 
Therefore.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  every 
American  to  Jcrfn  In  the  creation  of  a  new 
political,  social,  economic,  and  moral  climate 
that  will  make  possible  the  breaking  of  the 
vicious  cycle  of  the  ghetto.  Efforts  must  be 
made  to  Insure  the  broadest  p>o6slble  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens  and  groups,  including 
those  in  the  ghetto,  to  participate  fully  in 
•haping  and  directing  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

This  ConvocaUon  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
end  once  and  for  all  the  shame  of  poverty 
amid  general  affluence.  Government  and 
business  must  accept  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide all  Americans  with  opportunity  to  earn 
»n  adequate  Inctxne.  Private  Industry  must 
greatly  accelerate  its  efforts  to  recruit, 
train,  and  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
When  the  private  sector  is  unable  to  provide 
employment  to  those  who  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  work,  then  in  a  free  society  the 
government  must  of  necessity  assimie  the 
responsibility  and  act  as  the  employer  of 
last  resort  or  must  assure  adequate  income 
levels  for  those  who  are  unable  to  work. 

EMERGENCY    WORK    PROGRAMS 

The  Convocation  calls  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  develop  an  emergency  work 
program  to  provide  Jobs  and  new  training 
opportunities  for  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed consistent  with  the  following 
principles : 

The  Federal  Government  must  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  government  at  all  levels  and 
of  private  Industry  to  assure  that  meaning- 
ful, productive  work  la  available  to  everyone 
wUllng  and  able  to  work. 

To  create  socially  useful  Jobs,  the  emer- 
gency work  program  should  concentrate  on 
the  huge  backlog  of  employment  needs  in 
parks,  streets,  sluims,  countryside,  schools, 
colleges,  libraries  and  hospitals.  To  this  end 
an  emergency  work  program  should  be 
initiated  and  should  have  as  its  first  goal 
putting  at  least  one  million  of  the  presently 
unemployed  Into  productive  work  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  program  must  provide  meaningful 
jobs—not  dead-end,  make  work  projects— 
so  that  the  employment  experience  gained 
aaas  to  the  capabilities  and  broadens  the 
opportunities   of   the   employees   to  become 


productlTc  meoabeiB  of  the  permanent  wwk 
force  of  our  nation. 

Basle  education,  training  and  counseling 
XDXLtX  be  an  Integral  part  at  the  program  to 
assure  extended  oppartunlUeB  for  upward 
Joto  mobility  and  to  improve  employee  pro- 
ductlvlty.  Funds  for  training,  education,  and 
counseling  should  be  made  available  to 
private  Industry  as  well  as  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Funds  for  employment  should  be  made 
available  to  local  and  state  governments, 
nonprofit  institutions,  and  Federal  agencies 
able  to  demonstrate  their  abUlty  to  use  labor 
productively  without  reducing  existing  levels 
of  employment  or  vindercuttlng  existing 
labor  standards  or  wages  which  prevail  for 
comparable  work  or  services  in  the  area  but 
are  not  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Such  a  program  should  seek  to  qualify  new 
employees  to  become  part  of  the  regular  work 
force  and  that  normal  performance  standards 
are  met. 

The  operation  of  the  program  should  be 
keyed  to  specific  localized  unemployment 
problems  and  focused  Initially  on  those  areas 
where  the  need  Is  most  apparent. 

PRIVATE    EMPLOYMENT.    ASSISTANCE    AND 
INVESTMENT 

All  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
In  this  Urban  Coalition  decisively  commit 
themselves  to  assist  the  deprived  among  us 
to  achieve  full  participation  In  the  economy 
as  self-supporUng  citizens.  We  pledge  fuU- 
scale  private  endeavor  through  creative  Job- 
training  and  employment,  managerial  as- 
sistance, and  basic  Investment  In  all  phases 
of  urban  development. 

The  alternatives  to  a  massive  and  concerted 
drive  by  the  private  sector  are  clear.  They 
Include  the  burden  of  wasted  human  and 
physical  potential,  the  deterioraUon  of  the 
healthy  environment  basic  to  the  sxxccess- 
ful  operation  of  any  business,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  permanent  alienation  from  our  society 
of  millions  of  citizens. 

We  propose  to  Initiate  an  all-out  attack 
on  the  unemployment  problem  through  the 
following  steps: 

In  cooperation  with  government,  to  move 
systematically  and  directly  into  the  ghettos 
and  barrios  to  seek  out  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  and  enlist  them  in  basic  and 
positive  private  training  and  employment 
programs.  We  wUl  re-evaluate  our  current 
testing  procedtires  and  employment  stand- 
ards so  as  to  modify  or  eliminate  those  prac- 
tices and  requirements  that  unnecessarily 
bar  many  persons  from  gainful  employment 
by  business  or  access  to  union  membership. 

To  create  a  closer  relationship  between 
private  employers  and  public  training  and 
emergency  employment  programs  to  widen 
career  opportunities  for  our  disadvantaged 
citizens.  To  this  end,  we  will  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  promote  "Earn  smd  Learn  Cen- 
ters" in  depressed  urban  areas  that  might 
well  be  the  Joint  venture  of  business,  labor 
and  local  government. 

To  develop  new  training  and  related  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  early  en^y  of  under- 
qualified  persons  into  Industrlil  and  com- 
mercial employment. 

To  develop  large-scale  programs  to  moti- 
vate the  young  to  continue  theU-  education. 
Working  closely  with  educators,  we  will  re- 
double oxir  efforts  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, training,  and  other  incentives  for 
young  men  and  women.  We  also  pledge  our 
active  support  to  making  quality  education 
readily  accessible  to  deprived  as  well  as  ad- 
vantaged young  people. 

To  expand  on-the-job  training  programs  to 
enhance  the  career  advancement  prospects  of 
all  employees,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  who  now  must  work  at  the  lowest  level 
of  Job  classlficaUons  because  of  educational 
and  skill  deficiencies. 


We  pledge  to  mobilize  the  managerial  re- 
sources and  experience  of  the  private  sector 
in  every  way  possible.  We  will  expand  part- 
time  and  full-time  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness development.  We  will  strive  to  help  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  both  to  raise  their  level 
of  managerial  know-how  and  to  obtain  pri- 
vate and  public  Investment  funds  for  de- 
velopment. We  will  work  more  closely  with 
public  agencies  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  public  projects.  We  will  encourage  more 
leaders  in  the  private  sector  to  get  directly 
and  personally  Involved  in  urban  problems 
so  that  they  may  gain  a  deeper  understanding 
of  these  problems  and  be  of  greater  assist- 
ance. 

We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  develop 
means  by  which  major  private  investment 
may  be  attracted  to  the  renovation  of  de- 
teriorating neighborhoods  In  our  cities.  We 
will  explore  and  encotirage  governmental  in- 
centives to  expedite  private  Investment  We 
will  develop  new  methods  of  combining  in- 
vestment and  managerial  assistance  so  that 
the  residents  may  achieve  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  development  of  their  areas. 

HOtJSING,  RECONSTRUCTION,  AND  )EDUCATION 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  the  nation  to 
take  bold  and  immediate  action  to  fulfill  the 
national  need  to  provide  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  Uvlng  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family"  with  guarantees  of  equal  access 
to  all  housing,  new  and  exlsUng.  The  Urban 
Coalition  shall,  as  Its  next  order  of  business, 
address  Itself  to  the  development  of  a  broad 
program  of  urban  reconstruction  and  advo- 
cacy of  appropriate  public  and  private  ac- 
tion to  move  toward  these  objectives,  in- 
cluding the  goal  of  rehabllltetlon  and  con- 
struction of  at  least  a  mllUon  housing  units 
for  lower-income  families  anually. 

This  Convocation  calls  ujron  the  nation  to 
create  educational  programs  that  will  equip 
all  young  Americans  for  full  and  productive 
participation  in  our  society  to  the  full  po- 
tential of  their  abilities.  This  will  require 
concentrated  compensatory  programs  to 
equaUze  opportunities  for  achievement.  Early 
childhood  education  must  be  made  imiversal. 
Work  and  study  programs  must  be  greatly 
expanded  to  enlist  those  young  people  who 
now  drop  out  of  school.  Financial  barriers 
that  now  deny  to  youngsters  from  low-in- 
come famines  the  opportunity  for  higher  ed- 
ucation must  be  eUmlnated.  Current  pro- 
grams must  be  Increased  sufficiently  to  wipe 
out  adult  illiteracy  within  five  years. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  local  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  reUgions.  and  civil 
rights  groups  to  create  counterpart  local 
coalitions  where  they  do  not  exist  to  sup- 
port and  supplement  this  declaration  of 
principles. 

This  Convocation  calls  upon  all  Americans 
to  apply  the  same  determination  to  these 
programs  that  they  have  to  past  emergencies. 
We  are  confident  that,  given  this  commit- 
ment, our  society  has  the  ingenuity  to  allo- 
cate its  resources  and  devise  the  techniques 
necessary  to  rebuild  cities  and  still  meet  our 
other  national  obligations  without  Impair- 
ing our  financial  integrity.  Out  of  past  emer- 
gencies, we  have  drawn  strength  and  prog- 
ress. Out  of  the  present  urban  crisis  we  can 
build  cities  that  are  places,  not  of  disorder 
and  despair,  but  of  hope  and  opportunity. 
The  task  we  set  for  ovirselves  will  not  be 
easy,  but  the  needs  are  massive  and  urgent, 
and  the  hour  is  late.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
this  goal  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  accom- 
pUsh  it.  We  ask  the  help  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

(Note. — This  statement  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  their  representatives  at  a  meet- 
ing Wednesday.  August  23,  1967.  Mr.  Rov  Ash 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Schlesinger  were  unable 
to  attend  or  to  be  represented. ) 
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Inteniatioiul  Dram  G>rps  Week, 
September  Z-9,  1967 


ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday, September  2,  marks  the  beginning 
of  International  Drum  Corps  Week.  It 
will  be  celebrated  In  all  50  States  and 
Canada  with  parades,  concerts,  competi- 
tions, and  civic  and  social  events  paying 
tribute  to  the  thousands  of  young  people 
who  are  members  of  these  corps. 

Last  year,  and  again  at  the  start  of 
the  90th  Congress,  I  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  this  House  to  allow  certain 
drum  and  bugle  corps  units  selected  by 
the  President  to  travel  abroad  as  good- 
will ambassadors  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act. 

My  own  district  in  Chicago  Is  the 
home  of  the  Cavaliers — a  drum  and 
bugle  corps  that  has  often  won  recog- 
nition as  the  best  unit  in  the  United 
States.  Recently,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  the 
Cavaliers  once  again  were  singled  out 
for  the  national  championship  award. 

In  my  travels  throughout  otu-  coimtry, 
I  have  met  himdreds  of  young  people 
who  devote  long  hours  each  week  to  per- 
fecting their  precision  and  to  demon- 
strating the  spectacular  effectiveness  of 
teamwork.  Tliey  have  youth  and  zest 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  they 
are  doing  for  themselves,  their  schools 
and  their  communities.  We  are  proud  of 
them. 

On  the  eve  of  this  week  which  pays 
public  tribute  to  these  youngsters  and 
the  parents  and  commimlties  which  en- 
courage them,  I  believe  it  is  proper  that 
the  Congress  take  full  notice  of  these 
activities.  In  an  age  of  rising  delin- 
quency, crime  rates,  tension  and  civil 
strife,  it  Is  reassuring  to  remember  all 
that  Is  right  with  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  the  language 
of  House  Resolution  85.  my  resolution  in 
behalf  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  vmlts. 
I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  I  believe  it  expresses 
the  sincere  enthusltism  and  support  we 
all  feel  for  these  outstanding  young 
people  : 

Wherea*  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
a  typto&Uy  American  Institution;  and 

Wbereas  drtun  and  bugle  corps  units  are 
sponsored  by  schools,  various  veterans'  groups 
and  other  patriotic  organizations  throughout 
th«  United  States  and  aociirately  reflect 
American  life  and  Institutions;  and 

Where€w  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  are  the 
flower  of  American  youth;  Patriotic,  enthu- 
siastic, physically  fit.  highly  motivated,  and 
well  trained  and  disciplined  with  a  respect 
for  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  drvmi  and  bxigle  corps  units  pro- 
vide excellent  entertainment  which  would  be 
well  received  In  foreign  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  mem- 
bers of  drunr  and  bugle  corps  units  would 
serve  ellectjvely  as  United  States  ambassadors 
of  good  will  on  a  people-to-people  basis; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Kesolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  that  the  President  should 
Include  drum  and  bugle  corps  units  lamnnf 
those  groups  sent  to  foreign  countries  (In- 
cluding the  countries  of  Eastern  Europs) 
under  the  provlBlons  ot  the  Mutual  Bduca- 
tionaJ  and  Cultxiral  Exchange  Act  of  19ffl 
(the  Pulbrlght-Hays  Act)  :   It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  each  year  the  champion 
drum  and  bugle  corps  unit  selected  at  ths 
anntial  convention  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  the  champion  drum  and  bugle 
corps  unit  selected  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  shall  be  sent  as  am- 
bassadors of  good  wUl  to  appropriate  nations 
to  be  designated  by  the  Department  of  State, 
with  the  time  for  such  trip  to  be  arranged 
with  the  mutual  consent  of  the  winning 
drum  and  bugle  corps  and  the  agency  spon- 
soring such  a  trip :  It  is  further 

Resolved.  TTiat  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary are  hereby  authorized  to  be  expended 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  pay  for  all 
travel  and  lodging  for  the  resp>ective  drum 
and  bugle  corps  units  sent  on  such  good  will 
missions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  radio  Interview  with 
Walter  G  Davis,  director  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Depari;ment  of  Education,  "worker 
education  in  the  United  States  is  grow- 
ing in  scope,  size,  and  effectiveness." 

I  commend  the  AFLr-CIO  for  its  efforts 
in  this  field.  It  is  through  such  educa- 
tional programs  that  the  worker,  trained 
in  yesterday's  schools,  can  share  in  to- 
day's advances  and  participate  more 
actively  in  collective  bargaining,  union 
management,  and  even  community  ac- 
tion programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  this  important  adult 
education  program  by  inserting  In  the 
Record,  at  this  point,  a  news  release  from 
the  AFL-CIO  on  August  16: 

L.\BOB   News   Conftrencx 

Worker  education  in  the  United  States  is 
growing  In  scope,  size  and  effectiveness,  an 
APL-CIO  spokesman  reported  today  in  a  ne>t- 
work  radio  Interview. 

"We  have  seen  real  changes  of  community 
attitudes"  and  "activation  of  programs  as  a 
res\ilt — a  direct  result — of  labor  education  In 
the  community."  Walter  G.  Davis,  director  of 
the  AFL-CIOs  Department  of  Education, 
noted  on  Labor  News  Conference. 

Davis  said  that  during  1967.  unionists  will 
study  subjects  ranging  from  shop  steward 
training  and  collective  bargaining  to  "how  to 
be  more  active  in  community  action  proj- 
ects." at  more  than  150  union-sponsored 
schools  and  Institutes,  most  of  them  held  on 
unlverslcy  campuses.  Enrollment  this  year  Is 
expected  to  top  15,000. 

Subjects  taught  at  the  union  schools  are 
"designed  to  improve  the  skills  and  abilities 
of  these  people  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  represent  the  members  of  their 
organizations."  Davis  said,  noting  that  they 
"spread  through  the  whole  area  of  concern 
of  the  labor  movement." 

He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  Students 
represent  their  unions  in  collective  bargain- 
ing sessions.  There  has  been  a  "step-up  In 
the  education  of  management  people."  with 
executives  brushing-up  on  new  processes, 
economic  trends  and  developments  and  other 
subjects,  he  eald. 


"WO  thinlE  that  our  people  must  keep 
abreast  or  a  step  ahead  of  their  counterpart* 
In  Industry  In  the  areas  they  deal  in."  he 
emphasized. 

DavlB  said  that  while  the  labor  schools  ar« 
conducted  for  trade  unionists,  "there  is  really 
no  restriction"  that  would  bar  employer  rep- 
resentatives from  the  sessions.  "We  are  quit* 
objective,"  ha  said,  and  "we  aren't  saying 
anything  that  we  wouldn't  want  manage- 
ment to  hear."  He  Said  that  university  fac- 
ulty members  often  attend  the  courses  and 
sometimes  serve  as  instructor*  when  union 
staff  people   aren't  available. 

Reporters  questioning  Davis  on  Labor 
News  Conference,  aired  Tuesdays  at  7:35  p.m. 
EDT  on  the  Mutual  Radio  Network,  were 
Murray  Seeger.  economic  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine,  and  Lee  Cohn.  business 
and  financial  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  I 
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Commentator  Applaads  State  Department 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLosn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nations  most  knowledgeable  commenta- 
tors, Howard  K.  Smith,  has  written  an 
excellent  article  praising  the  work  of  the 
State  Department. 

Fnistrated  critics  often  find  the  State 
Department  a  convenient  whipping  boy. 

The  State  Department  cannot  measure 
Its  successes  in  statistics.  Its  programs 
may  not  show  instantaneous  results  In 
our  fluid  worid.  Yet  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  popularity  of  the  State  De- 
partment during  President  Truman's 
presidency  was  at  Its  lowest  at  the 
moment  of  its  greatest  accomplish- 
ments— such  as  the  Marshall  plan  and 
NATO. 

The  State  Department  imder  Dean 
Rusk  is  effectively  performing  Its  critical 
function  of  recommending  policies  to  the 
President  to  meet  both  long-  and  short- 
term  problems  confronting  us. 

Its  central  goal  of  promoting  peace 
through  regional  cooperation  is  produc- 
ing heartening  results  In  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  Through  Secretary  Rusk's  open 
forum  policy,  State  Dei>artment  junior 
ofQcers  are  being  encouraged  to  submit 
new  ideas  for  policy. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  Mr.  Smith's 
views  on  the  State  Department  and  un- 
der imanimous  consent  I  Insert  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  for  the  p)erusal  of  my 
colleagues: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Aug.  27.  1967] 

Statb     Department     Bloody,     Batteseb 
(By  Howard  K.  Snalth) 

If  there  Is  anything  more  battered  and 
bloodied  than  a  President  In  the  midst  of  an 
unpopular  war.  It  is  the  State  Department 
In  the  midst  of  any  time.  Something  kind 
ought  to  be  said  about  It  now  and  then,  not 
to  soothe  the  pain,  but  Ijecause  there  are 
kind  things  to  say. 

Probably  the  Department's  basic  problem 
Is  that  It  deals  with  Power. 

In  our  permissive  time,  four-letter  words 
are  gaining  acceptance.  But  the  five-letter 
word.  Power,  lb  still  a  dirty  word  to  most 
Americans.  There  Is  a  feeling  that  It  is  Hie 
sin :  you  can  choose  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  It. 
depending  on  your  strength  of  character. 


The  truth  has  not  been  widely  g;rasp>ed 
that  we  have  no  choice;  we  have  to  us« 
Power. 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  State 
Department  has  the  function  of  threatening 
or  promising  Power — which  Is  one  definition 
of  Diplomacy. 

The  Power  itself  resides  In  the  White  House 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  Thus  the 
State  Department  Is  in  fact  required  to  throw 
its  weight  around  without  having  much 
weight  to  throw. 

Its  problem  Is  compotinded  by  the  fact 
that  it  Is  the  only  department  of  government 
which  has  no  statistics  to  measure  progress 
the  way  Sec.  Wlrtz  can  with  unemployment 
statistics  or  Sec.  McNamara  can  with  almost 
anything. 

Statecraft  Is  a  football  game  with  no  clear 
termination  time.  An  act  that  seems  foolish 
today  can  turn  out  to  look  wise  a  year  from 
DOW— and  foolish  five  years  from  then.  It  Is 
hard  to  say  when  the  results  are  all  in. 

Furthermore  the  Department  is  precluded 
from  defending  itself  by  the  fact  that  It  deals 
with  over  100  sovereign  nations  about  whom 
it  cannot  say  harsh  truths  that  might  ex- 
plain away  many  of  its  own  problems.  The 
State  Department  Is  thus  the  Ideal  target 
for  political  freebooters  who  abound  not  only 
In  Congress  but  In  the  press  and  in  academe. 
Undoubtedly  the  stock  criticisms  are  true; 
It  Is  probably  overstaffed  In  some  places, 
pushes  too  much  paper  and  Is  often  dilatory. 
Possibly  some  kind  of  Hoover  committee 
ouglit  to  study  It  for  a  few  years  and  make 
recommendations. 

But  the  old  caution  must  he  kept  in  mind; 
reforming  the  administration  of  this  depart- 
ment Is,  as  it  defenders  say,  a  little  like  per- 
forming an  appendectomy  on  a  man  per- 
manently carrying  pianos. 

However,  reforms  would  probably  not 
much  Improve  Its  central  function  of  work- 
ing out  policies  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  seeing  they  are  carried  out. 

It  has  actually  done  this  work  amazingly 
well  at  a  time  when  the  establlshe<l  powers — 
Western  Eiu-ope — have  au  abdicated,  at  a 
time  when  a  new  aggressive  Ideology  is  on 
tlie  move,  and  at  a  time  when  multitudes  of 
peoples  with  no  qualifications  for  being  sov- 
ereign have  become  sovereign.  The  world  has 
been  not  merely  fluid.  It  has  been  rawtlne 
with  riptides.  "sb'-hs 

It  is  now  widely  agreed  that  It  accom- 
plished marvels  in  the  Truman  period  with 
the  Tniman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan 
NATO  and  Point  Pour.  It  U  hard  to  recall* 
that,  while  that  was  going  on.  Truman's 
GaUup  Poll  rating  shrank  to  half  what  John- 
son's is,  and  Acheson  became  an  almost  un- 
^)eakable  name. 

What  is  not  widely  realized  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Department  Is  still  fertile  and  creaUve. 
While  critics  say  it  should  stop  being  a  fire 
department  and  work  out  long-range  pol- 
icies, that  Is  exactly  what  it  has  been  doing. 

Its  central  plan  is  regional  cooperation 
and  integration.  That  process  did  not  exist 
InAsla  two  years  ago.  but  now  It  Is  moving 
»head.  It  U  moving  more  rapidly  In  LaOn 
America  and  less  so  in  Africa. 

What  critics  fall  to  take  into  account  is 
that  long-mage  policies  are  by  definition 
long  range:  No  sudden  glossy  triumphs  are 
UXely.  Still,  the  marked  change  of  mood  in 
southeast  Asia  in  the  past  two  years  is  SOTie- 
wing  to  brag  about. 

There  is  one  outrageous  point  to  add-  Mr 
Rusk  is  a  good  Secretary  of  State.  He  han- 
dles Congressional  committees  more  skill- 
luiiy  than  any  predecessor  I  have  seen  or 
•^ad  about. 

He  has  launched  a  program  called  "Open 
ronun  by  which  any  idea  for  policy  from 
the  lowliest  officer  in  the  Department  can 
reacn  him  for  his  personal  attention.  The 
ormcism  that  he  does  not  come  down  hard 
u  .n*f  ,?? "°"'  *^*°  advising  the  Prasldent. 
«  mvaiid;  when  you  serve  a  strong  President 
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■Wbo  likes  his  options  left  open,  that  Is  the 
way  to  <lo  It. 

When  policy  la  eet.  with  his  advice,  he 
becomes  hard  enough.  If  he  did  not,  he  would 
be  a  badly  whipped  man  about  this  time 
in  his  career. 


More  Than  an  Exit  From  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIG.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  spoke  last  Saturday,  August  26, 
in  my  home  State  of  Michigan  at  the  ses- 
quicentennial  conference  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan's  School  of  Social  Work. 
In  a  widely  ranging  address,  Mr.  Cohen 
detailed  the  progress  our  people  are  mak- 
ing— with  help  from  the  admiiiistration's 
programs — in  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  this  country. 

Since  1965.  In  just  2  short  years,  4.4 
million  more  Americans  have  escaped 
from  poverty.  Today,  about  27.5  million 
Americans  are  still  living  in  poverty,  but 
they  make  up  only  15  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation. And  as  Mr.  Cohen  told  the  so- 
cial work  conference : 

By  1970.  we  can  cut  the  proportion  to  10 
percent  and  In  the  following  decade  we  can 
eliminate  poverty. 

This  is  phenomonal  progress,  the  re- 
sult of  exciting,  new  approaches  to  ages- 
old  problems.  In  welfare,  we  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  on  education  and  train- 
ing as  a  way  out  of  the  poverty  trap.  In 
health,  we  are  turning  to  welfare  and 
social  security  as  a  way  of  making  medi- 
cal care  more  widely  available.  In  educa- 
tion, we  are  paying  greater  attention  to 
the  economic,  social,  and  health  factors 
that  are  an  integral  part  of  the  learning 
process. 

As  Mr.  Cohen  said  in  his  speech: 
We  are  not  Just  seeking  exits  from  poverty, 
despair,  disease.  Ignorance  and  other  social 
wastelands,  but  access  roads  to  positive  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  education,  meaning- 
ful employment  and  economic  security. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  Under 
Secretary  for  his  address  and  Insert  It 
In  the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  also 
may  read  it: 

More  Than  an  Exit  Fbom  Povebtt 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

America  has  been  a  fortunate  Nation.  Nat- 
ural resources,  combined  with  a  highly  de- 
veloped technology  and  the  determination  of 
the  people  have  brought  about  luxuries  and 
a  way  of  life  for  most  Americans  that  years 
ago  could  have  been  the  privilege  of  only  the 
very  rich. 

An  extended  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity has  raised  family  Incomes  to  new 
highs.  The  majority  of  people  who  can  and 
want  to  work  are  employed.  Educational  at- 
tainment has  steadily  Increased.  Record 
numbers  of  students  are  enrolled  In  colleges 
and  universities.  Americans  are  spending 
more  for.  and  hopefully  getting,  better 
health  care.  But  despite  these  advances 
about  30  million  people  Uve  in  poverty.  The 


paradox  of  this  poverty  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  troubles  the  American  conscience. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  a  sign  of  maturity  that 
Americans  have  realized  that  we  cannot  be 
content  or  complacent  while  a  vast  number 
of  citizens  do  not  share  in  the  gains  enjoyed 
by  the  majority.  Thus,  we  have  made  a  com- 
mitment to  do  something  about  poverty 

abolish  it — not  Just  ameliorate  it. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  a  re- 
markable transformation  in  social  awareness 
and  social  thought  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  seen  In  the  last  three  years  more  revolu- 
tionary changes  In  attitudes  on  fundamental 
Issues  than  occurred  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. Medicare,  Federal  Aid  to  Education,  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  the  War  on  Poverty  are 
the  outgrowth  of  the  significant  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  American  con- 
science. What  has  been  started  In  the  past 
few  years  has  a  tremendous  significance  fo* 
our  society,  our  families  and  for  the  futiire. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
shifts  in  attitudes,  but  I  think  that  one  of 
the  most  Important  Is  the  growing  concern 
and  new  awareness  of  the  Importance  of  the 
individual.  New  attitudes  toward  human  dig- 
nity and  the  Importance  of  the  quality  of 
the  Individual's  life  are  emerging.  There  are 
determined  efforts  to  strengthen  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  life  by  reducing  poverty, 
raising  educational  levels.  Improving  healtli 
and  general  welfare. 

This  has  been  an  tmprecedented  period  of 

receptivity   to   social   Innovations   and   poll- 

cles — a  period   of  accelwated.  Intensive   In- 

novaUon.  Par  reaching  social  legislation  has 

been  enacted  reflecting  the  American  people's 

desire  for  equality,  opporttmlty  and  Justice. 

We  are  trying  out  many  new  Ideas  and  new 

methods ; 

An  all  otrt  attack  on  poverty  has  begun. 

Community  action  programs  Involving  the 

poor,  themselves,  have  been  Inaugurated. 

A    successful    beginning    has    been    made 

through  the  "Head  Start"  program  to  give 

deprived   youngsters   a   better  start  In   life. 

Legal  services  have  been  Inaugurated  for 

the  ixx>r. 

The  National  Teachers  Ccht)s  was  started 
to  bring  new  teachers  and  new  skills  into 
the  centra:  cities. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  was  designed  to  restore  a  geographical 
area  that  had  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  In  terms  of  economic  development. 
Aid  was  provided  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  In  thousands  of  school 
districts  with  high  ooncentraUons  of  low 
Income  families. 

New  community  mental  health  centers 
have  been  established. 

Major  Improvements  have  been  made  In 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  progigms. 

Through  Medicare,  millions  of  d^ed  Amer- 
icans are  now  getting  the  medical  care  they 
need  but  could  not  afford  In  the  past. 

A  rent  supplement  i>rogram  to  enable  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  to  obtain  X>e>U 
ter  housing  was  started. 

The  Job  Corps  and  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  to  train  youth  were  established. 

A  work-study  program  to  enable  youth  to 
continue  In  college  was  started. 

An  adult  literacy  program  to  wipe  out 
Ullteracy  was  created. 

A  policy  of  making  family  planning  serv- 
ices available  to  all  who  desire  them  was 
initiated. 

A  Model  Cities  program  was  established  to 
try  out  a  comprehensive  approach  to  human 
problems — involving  Jobs,  education,  health 
facilities,  and  housing. 

A  Medicaid  program  was  launched  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States  to  enable  not  only 
the  needy  aged  but  every  child  and  youth 
under  age  21  whose  parents  have  Insufficient 
Income  to  obtain  high  quality  medical 
services. 

These  programs — and  many  others  I  ootild 
*lte — are  underway  now.  They  oBei  exciting 
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new  possibilities  for  tackling  difficult  and 
persistent  problems.  But  we  know  that  muob 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

ADDITTONAL    STEPS 

The  drive  to  assure  every  American  the 
good  life  continues.  The  momentum  has  not 
slackened.  This  year  President  Johnson 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  many 
existing  programs  be  expanded  and  strength- 
ened, that  bold,  new  programs  be  develo{>ed, 
and  that  all  resources,  public  and  private  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  persistent  problems 
of  poverty.  He  recommended : 

A  substantial  Increase  In  social  security 
benefits. 

The  extension  of  Medicare  to  disabled 
beneficiaries. 

Improvements  In  public  assistance  to  re- 
quire Statee  to  pay  their  full  standard  of 
need  and  keep  the  pricing  of  the  standard 
up-to-date. 

The  expansion  of  child  welfare  services. 

The  extension  of  maternal  and  child 
health  services. 

Increased  funds  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation. 

Strengthening  Head  Start  and  preserving 
Its  opportunities  In  a  Follow  Through  pro- 
gram. 

The  establishment  of  more  neighborhood 
health  and  welfare  centers. 

A  concentrated  employment  program  iislng 
all  public  and  private  resources  to  Improve 
employment  opportunities. 

A  rat  extermination  program. 

These  and  a  number  of  the  President's 
other  reoommendatlons  to  Improve  health 
and  education  are  designed  to  strike  at  the 
very  roots  of  poverty. 

REDUCTION    OF    POVERTY 

Since  1960  Federal  funds  for  assisting  the 
poor  have  increased  214  times — from  $9.9 
bUUon  to  $26.6  bUllon.  In  fiscal  1968,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-, 
fare  alone  will  be  spending  $16.6  billion  on 
programs  for  the  poor. 

The  combination  of  programs  to  Improve 
health,  education  and  welfare  and  a  pros- 
pering economy  with  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, have  helped  bring  about  partial 
vlctcwy  In  the  war  on  poverty  and  has  en- 
couraged us  that  If  the  effort  continues  we 
can  abolish  poverty. 

Since  1930  the  extent  of  poverty  has  de- 
clined from  over  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  16  percent.  By  1970,  we  can  cut  the 
proportion  to  10  percent  and  In  the  follow- 
ing decade  we  can  eliminate  poverty. 

In  1966  there  were  31.9  million  people  liv- 
ing in  poverty.  By  1966  the  number  was  re- 
duced to  29.7  million.  The  number  today  Is 
about  27.5  million. 

STRATKCT    AGAINST   POVERTY 

If  the  War  on  Poverty  Is  to  be  won,  how- 
ever, both  short-range  and  long-range  tac- 
tics will  have  to  be  deployed.  It  will  Involve 
providing  job  oppwrtunlties.  Job  prep>aratlon, 
adequate  Income  maintenance  programs 
and  availability  of  health  services.  Two  year* 
ago  in  a  historic  speech  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity, President  Johnson  said : 

"Thus  It  la  not  enough  to  Just  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  All  our  citizens  m\ist 
have  the  ability  to  walk  through  those 
gates. 

"We  want  to  go  beyond  opportunity  to 
achievement.' 

We  must  make  breakthroughs  on  every 
front:  education,  housing,  health,  Jobe  and 
Job  training,  transportation.  Income  mainte- 
nance, and  social  services.  We  must  deal  with 
the  whole  wide  range  of  human  needs  If 
people  are  going  to  walk  through  that  door  of 
opportunity. 

For  some  of  the  poor — those  who  are  not 
able  to  work — the  aged  and  the  disabled,  for 
example,  we  must  make  Improvements  In 
our  social  security  and  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. They  must  be  assured  the  right  to 
live  at  a  level  of  human  decency  and  dignity. 


For  those  who  are  unskilled  and  un- 
schooled, we  miist  help  them  becom*  edu- 
cated, trained,  and  self-siifilcient.  For  those 
who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  w» 
must  provide  Job  retraining,  to  upgrade  their 
aklUs  and  assure  Improved  Job  opportunltle*. 

There  are  p>rograms  underway  now  that 
are  directed  to  the  needs  of  these  groups.  By 
building  on  them  and  strengthening  them 
and  developing  new  programs  to  meet  new 
problems,  the  gains  that  have  already  been 
made  against  poverty  can  be  multiplied. 

Yes.  in  the  past  few  years  much  has  been 
accomplished.  Doors  of  opportunity  have  been 
opened  through  which  many  have  walked. 
Yet  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  list,  reasons 
such  as  geographical  or  social  InaccesslblUty, 
lack  of  knowledge,  distrust  or  suspicions  bred 
from  experiences,  many  others  were  unable 
to  walk  through  these  doors.  And  bitterness 
comes  to  the  surface  when  opportunity  Is  so 
near  yet  so  far. 

There  must  be  nnore  than  Just  opportunity. 
Some  people  must  be  heli>ed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities.  Much  hard  work 
remains  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  break  the 
stubborn  heritage  of  poverty  that  perpetu- 
ates itself  from  generation  to  generation. 

WHO    ARE    THE    POOR? 

But  who  are  the  poor?  Whom  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  Based  on  the  Social  Security 
Poverty  Index : 

Twelve  and  one-half  million  (43%)  are 
children  under  age  18. 

Another  1'4  million  are  young  adults,  19 
to  21  years  old. 

Five  million  aged  persons  are  living  In 
poverty. 

And  if  the  same  relationships  hold  as  for 
1965,  about  S%  million  persons  were  counted 
poor  even  though  the  head  of  the  family  was 
employed  full  time  all  year. 

All  told  the  persons  in  poverty  make  up 
about  11  million  households,  at  1  out  of  8 
families  of  2  or  more  and  2  out  of  6  one  per- 
son families. 

Although  the  present  focus  of  attention  is 
on  the  Negro  poor  who  live  in  city  ghettos, 
the  poor  are  spread  throughout  the  land  and 
they  are  not  of  one  color.  In  1964,  for  exam- 
ple, over  half  of  the  poor  lived  in  non-met- 
ropolitan areas.  One  out  of  8  Uved  on  a  farm. 
But  some  of  the  worst  pockets  of  poverty 
are  In  those  parts  of  the  central  cities  where 
living  costs  are  highest  and  where  resources 
for  aiding  the  fxxjr  are  inadequate.  As  com- 
pared with  surrounding  suburbs,  central 
cities  of  our  metropolitan  areas  have  dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  the  aged  poor  and  of 
children  ia  poor  families.  For  example,  with- 
in the  central  cities,  17  percent  of  the  total 
population  is  poor.  Twenty-seven  percent  of 
the  aged  are  living  in  poverty,  and  66  percent 
of  the  individuals  living  In  nonwhite  families 
headed  by  a  woman  are  poor. 

In  metropolitan  areas  there  are  10  million 
poor  persons  in  the  central  cities,  while  6 
million  live  in  the  surrounding  suburbs.  It 
Is  more  likely  that  the  head  of  a  family 
living  in  the  city  will  be  out  of  the  labor 
force  than  the  family  head  living  in  the 
suburbs.  If  he  is  working,  the  chances  are 
greater  that  we  will  have  a  low-skUled,  low- 
paid  Job. 

Nor  Is  the  poverty  problem  a  color  prob- 
lem. Poverty  In  the  central  cities  la  not  re- 
stricted to  the  non-white  fHjpulatlon.  Over- 
all the  white  poor  outniunber  the  Negro  poor 
in  the  cities  as  well  as  the  suburbs. 

While  we  cannot  vle^  the  new  figures  on 
poverty  with  any  complacency,  there  has 
been  considerable  progress,  although  mor« 
for  some  groups  than  others.  The  sharpest 
declines,  however,  have  been  among  families 
with  a  young,  white  male  worker.  Increas- 
ingly the  poverty  roster  la  becoming  hard 
core  groups:  the  aged.  famlUes  headed  by 
a  woman  and  the  disabled. 

Poverty  has  many  causes,  but  we  all  know 
that  the  immediate  problem  is  money — not 
enough  of  It.  One  of  the  problems  la  how  do 


you  get  more  money  Into  the  hands  of  the 
poor:  How  much  money  would  it  take  to 
raise  poverty  stricken  i>eople  above  the  level 
of  want  and  despair?  Today  it  would  take 
about  $11 V4  billion  to  raise  their  Incomea 
to  a  level  where  they  could  buy  the  basic 
groods  needed  for  a  decent  level  of  living 
This  Is  about  1.6  percent  of  the  GNP.  About 
$3.6  bUUon  cx>uld  bring  aU  the  aged  out  of 
poverty. 

Granted  that  you  cannot  solve  all  the 
problems  of  poverty  with  money  alone,  a  reg- 
ular Income  is  a  prerequisite  for  good  life. 
Continued  economic  growth  and  concerted 
efforts  to  Improve  education,  training, 
health,  housing  and  opportunities  which 
promote  self-help  and  motivate  those  who 
are  dependent  now  to  achieve  Independence, 
win  significantly  improve  the  status  of  many 
younger  people.  But  these  factors  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  improve  the  status  of  those 
groups  who  cannot  work  and  who  make  up 
a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  poor.  Here  the 
only  remedy  Is  an  immediate  Improvement 
In  their  cash  income.  Thtia,  it  Is  imperative 
that  we  make  Improvements  in  the  social 
security  program  and  public  assistance. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITT 

What  Is  the  biggest  anti-poverty  program 
we  have  In  this  country?  The  Social  Security 
program,  of  course. 

Social  security  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  that  we  have  develojjed  to  prevent 
p>overty  in  this  country.  Although  the  ob- 
jective of  social  seciurity  is  much  broader 
than  Just  preventing  poverty,  its  actual  and 
potential  contribution  to  the  war  on  poverty 
is  often  overlooked. 

About  8  million  people  today  are  kept  out 
of  poverty  by  their  social  security  benefits. 
About  5.7  million  of  them  are  aged  65  and 
over.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  retired  aged 
have  enough  income,  other  than  social  se- 
curity, to  keep  them  above  the  very  low 
poverty  line  of  $1,600  for  a  single  person 
and  $1,900  Mr  a  couple.  However,  6.2  mllUan 
aged  persons  plus  another  2.3  million  youqfe- 
er  beneficiaries  are  poor  despite  their  sodal 
security  benefits. 

While  the  total  nximber  of  the  poor  have 
been  reduced  from  39  million  in  1959  to  37.5 
million  in  1967,  the  number  of  aged  poor  haa 
remained  almost  unchanged.  Aged  personi 
are  the  most  poverty-stricken  age  group  in 
the  Nation.  In  1965,  for  example,  30  percent 
of  them  were  poor  as  compared  with  16  per- 
cent for  all  other  age  groups. 

H.R.  12080,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  August  15,  would  result  in 
additional  social  security  cash  benefit  pay- 
ments of  $3.2  billion  In  1968 — an  overall  in- 
crease In  benefits  of  14'/i  percent.  All  the  peo- 
ple receiving  benefits  would  get  an  Increase 
of  at  least  12^  percent,  with  a  minimum 
benefit  of  $50.  These  Increases  would  help 
to  bring  800,000  people  out  of  poverty. 

President  Johnson  has  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  social  security  benefits  be 
Increased  at  least  15  percent,  with  a  mini- 
mum benefit  of  $70.  The  President's  proposal 
would  result  in  an  additional  cash  t>eneflt 
payment  of  $4.5  billion — an  overall  increase 
of  20  percent.  No  other  meastire  now  being 
seriously  considered  would  so  quickly  and  so 
surely  cut  down  the  size  of  the  poverty  rolls. 
The  Administration's  proposal  In  one  single 
stroke  would  raise  the  Incomes  of  2.1  mil- 
lion social  security  beneficiaries  and  their 
dependents — 1.6  million  of  the  aged— above 
the  poverty  line.  Passage  of  the  Administra- 
tion's social  security  proposEils  would  bring 
the  number  of  persons  in  poverty  in  the  US 
down  to  25  million  in  1968 — a  drop  of  nearly 
14  million  persons  since  1959. 

In  addltloo,  the  workers  who  have  not  yet 
retired  and  those  present  beneficiaries 
would  be  asstired  tiiat  their  Income  will  be 
retained  at  •  reasonably  adequate  level  in 
retirement — that  old-age,  disability,  or  death 
will  not  mean  that  they  or  their  dependenu 
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will  automatically  be  assigned  to  the  poverty 
rolls. 

The  President  also  recommended  extension 
of  Medicare  to  disabled  social  security  ben- 
eflciarles.  The  House  bill  does  not  Include 
this  provision.  But  the  disabled  are  in  pretty 
much  the  same  position  as  the  aged.  Most  of 
them  are  dependent  on  their  social  security 
benefits  for  their  income.  They  have  high 
medical  bills  and  little  private  health  In- 
surance. Their  economic  situation  wotild  be 
considerably  Improved  if  they  had  Medicare 
protection. 

By  continuing  to  Improve  the  social  secu- 
rity program  we  could  eventually  assure  all 
the  aged,  disabled  and  widowed  mothers  and 
children  a  life  free  from  want. 

BOCI.U.    AND    REHABILrrATTVE   SERVICES 

The  President's  proposals  to  Increase  social 
security  benefits  would  significantly  reduce 
the  ntunber  of  persons  who  required  public 
assistance.  The  social  security  program  has 
already  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  In  re- 
ducing the  proportion  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients.  Both  the  number  of  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients  and  their  proportion  In 
this  population  group  has  declined  remark- 
ably since  1950.  In  that  year  23  percent  of  the 
65  and  over  group — 2.8  million  received  pay- 
ments. This  year  only  11  percent — 2.1  mil- 
lion are  receiving  them.  Next  year's  figure 
could  bring  the  percentage  to  an  all-time 
low  of  fewer  than  10  percent.  Part  of  the 
decline  can  be  attributed  to  the  number  of 
•ged  who  are  now  or  will  be  collecUng  the 
social  security  benefits  they  earned  during 
their  working  careers. 

However,  there  will  still  be  people  who 
will  require  public  assistance  and  social  and 
rehablliUition  services.  In  1967.  public  as- 
sistance is  the  major  source  of  Income  for 
nearly  8  million  persons.  Today  many  of 
these  recipients  are  not  being  provided  even 
a  subsistence  level  of  income.  As  most  of  us 
here  know,  public  assistance  programs  vary 
widely  from  State  to  State,  reflecting  not 
only  differences  in  Stete  capacity  to  finance 
the  programs  but  differences  in  State  in- 
terest and  concern  for  the  needy.  Although 
the  SUtes  are  required  to  set  assistance 
standards  for  needy  persons  which  they  use 
to  determine  ellg;iblllty— they  need  not  make 
■ssistance  payments  on  the  basts  of  these 
standards. 

An  Administration  proposal  would  elimi- 
nate this  situation.  States  would  be  required 
to  meet  the  need  in  full  as  they  determine 
It  in  their  own  assistance  standards.  States 
would  eliminate  all  regulations  which  pre- 
sent a  needy  individual  from  recel\'lng  a 
payment  which  meets  his  need  as  the  State 
determines  It.  The  proposal  would  also  fur- 
ther require  States  beginning  July  1  1968 
to. annually  review  their  assistance  stand- 
•rts  to  take  accoimt  of  cost  of  living  in- 
creases that  occur. 

Needs  should  be  adequately  met  not  only 
taterms  of  assistance  amounts  but  also  in 
wms  of  availability  for  those  who  require 

A  number  of  changes  should  be  made  in 
we  public  assistance  programs  to  reduce 
dependency  and  encourage  self-sufficiency. 
Tne  Administration  proposed,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  incorporated  m 
H-R.  12080,  provisions  to  train  more  parents 
«  public  assistance  for  productive  work 
Wth  appropriate  safeguards:  raise  the  in- 
«nt  ves  of  welfare  recipients  to  increase  Job 
«rolJQgs:  provide  more  and  better  day  care 
for  the  children  of  working  mothers. 

Althoueh  we  have  reservations  about  some 
M  the  new  provisions  in  the  bill,  passed  by 
»e  House  of  Representatives,  I  do  believe 
to^Ln'""'?""'"'  '^^^''^-  '°  general,  help  the 
^dividual  to  become  self-sufficient  are  a 
^  Jtep  In  the  right  direction.  Based  on 
"«  work  experience  programs  that  have 
"««  operating  for  several  years,  we  have 
"wy  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many 


Individuals  who  want  to  be  and  can  be 
trained  and  employed.  During  a  three  month 
period  last  year  2,000  AFDC  cases  (represent- 
ing 10,400)  persons  were  closed  because  re- 
cipients got  Jobs  after  peirtlcipating  In  a 
public  assistance  work  and  training  program. 
Disability  and  dependency  often  go  to- 
gether, also.  There  are  millions  suffering 
from  disabilities  who  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  but  who  could  become  self-sup- 
porting through  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Last  year  173,000  handicapped  persons  were 
rehabilitated  into  employment.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  rehabilitated  were  not  work- 
ing when  they  entered  the  program,  while 
others  had  only  marginal  or  part-time  Jobs. 
Expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  could  be  expected  to  reap  high  re- 
turns in  relation  to  expenditures.  Present 
estimates  indicate  that  nearly  4  million  peo- 
ple need  vocational  rehabilitation  services  if 
they  are  to  become  employable.  Obviously 
we  still  have  a  major  task  ahead  of  us  If  we 
are  to  reach  and  restore  those  who  need  help. 
Many  of  these  people  are  the  most  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society.  We  must  give  them  a 
program  which  gives  them  the  dignity  that 
comes  from  work,  and  the  self  respect  that 
comes  from  personal  Independence.  Past  ex- 
perience shows  that  his  can  be  done.  Persons 
rehabilitated  In  1963  were  earning  income  at 
the  rate  of  $47  million  a  year  before  rehabili- 
tation, a  year  after  rehabilitation  their  earn- 
ings reached  $238  million. 

This  year  the  Administration  proposed  a 
number  of  steps  to  strengthen  programs  for 
restoring  the  disabled,  who  make  up  a  size- 
able percent  of  the  total  number  in  poverty. 

Improvements  In  social  security  and  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation  programs  are  Im- 
mediate steps  that  can  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  plight  of  many  of  the  poor. 

INTERRELATED    APPROACH 

Growing  recognition  of  the  close  correla- 
tion of  poverty,  low  educational  attainment, 
poor  health,  dilapidated  housing,  lack  of 
family  planning  Information  and  services 
have  resulted  In  a  new  approach  to  th£se 
problems.  The  old  Band-Aid  treatment  no 
longer  works.  We  have  learned  that  education 
alone  is  not  the  answer.  Education  offers 
little  to  those  who  are  prevented  by  disa- 
bility or  disease  from  using  It  to  achieve 
economic  security.  By  Itself  education  offers 
little  to  those  whose  family  and  community's 
orientation  places  no  premium  on  what  can 
be  tomorrow  because  it  Is  concerned  solely 
with  today. 

We  have  learned  that  the  development  of 
modern  medical  techniques  means  little  to 
those  who  could  benefit  from  them  but  do 
not  either  because  of  Ignorance  cm-  poverty. 

But  the  lessons  we  have  learned  have  been 
translated  Into  new  approaches. 

In  welfare,  we  are  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  education  and  training  as  a  way  out  of 
the  poverty  trap. 

In  health,  we  have  turned  to  welfare  and 
social  security  as  a  way  of  making  medical 
care  more  widely  available. 

In  education;  we  are  paying  grenter  atten- 
tion to  the  economic,  social  and  health  fac- 
tors that  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  learning 
process. 

On  August  15.  Uie  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  announced  a  major 
realignment  of  Federal  welfare,  rehabilitation 
and  social  service  programs.  The  new  reorga- 
nization reflects  the  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  unified  approach  to  the  problems 
of  needy  Americans  by  combining  Income 
support  and  social  service  and  rehabilitation 
programs  that  many  families  need.  The  new 
agency,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices, will  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  for- 
mer Welfare  Administration,  the  Vocational 
RehabUitation  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  and  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service 


CONCLtrsION 

The  war  on  poverty  will  not  be  won  over- 
nlght.  But  it  can  be  won.  We  have  come  to 
view  each  member  of  society  as  important, 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  well-being  of 
the  society.  Our  obllgaUon  Is  to  assure  and 
expand  human  freedom.  We  are  deeply  com- 
mitted not  only  to  secure  poUtlcal  freedom 
for  all  people  but  to  secure  other  basic  free- 
dom as  well :  freedom  from  want,  from  Injijs- 
tlce.  from  Indignity  and  despair.  We  seek  the 
good  life  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  We 
are  not  Just  seeking  exiU  from  poverty,  de- 
spair, disease,  ignorance  and  other  social 
wastelands,  but  access  roods  to  positive  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  education,  meaning- 
ful employment  and  economic  security. 

It  Is  true  that  not  all  of  our  citizens  have 
gained  access  to  these  components  at  the 
good  life,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  each  of 
us  works  a  little  harder  to  help  the  poverty 
stricken  onto  those  roads,  the  poor  will  not 
always  be  with  us. 


The  Canadian  Centennial  and  Vojragenr 
Canoe  Pafeaat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  31.  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  cwi  Labor 
Day,  September  4,  the  dty  of  Montreal 
will  welcome  to  Its  shores  91  hardy  men 
in  10  "North"  canoes,  representing  the 
10  provinces  of  Canada,  In  a  celebration 
marking  the  end  of  a  more  than  3,000 
mile  trek  in  honor  of  the  Canadian  cen- 
tennial and  the  legendary  Voyagenr  tra- 
dition. 

The  journey  of  these  dauntless  20th 
century  Voyageurs.  who  themselves  are 
of  Olympic  caliber  and  whose  exploits  are 
of  heroic  proportions,  commemorates 
both  a  memorable  date  In  the  history 
of  the  Americas— the  Independence  of 
Canada  in  1867— and  the  colorful  fur 
trade  era  whose  epic  story  has  linked  our 
two  nations  in  a  common  bond  of  eco- 
nomic progress,  international  friendship, 
and  national  destiny. 

Starting  from  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  de^  to  the  heart- 
land of  the  North  American  Cbntlnent. 
these  modem  day  Voyageurs,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chief  Voyageur  WJI.V. 
"Bill"  Matthews,  followed  the  route  of 
John  MacDonnel  of  the  Northwest  Co. 
retracted  the  footsteps  of  the  legendary 
MacKenzie.  relived  the  experiences  of 
the  great  Canadian  fur  traders  such  as 
Thompson,  La  Salle,  and  Radisson— 
linking  East  with  West,  the  past  with 
the  present,  and  the  United  States  with 
Canada. 

While  the  events  of  Canada's  centen- 
nial celebration  and  this  unusual  Voy- 
ageur canoe  pageant  will  be  permanently 
recorded  in  Canadian  history,  I  earnestly 
feel  that  the  100th  anniversary  of  our 
Canadian  neighbors  and  the  story  of  this 
Incredible  cross-continental  journey  over 
the  ageless  water  route  called  "The  Voy- 
ageur Highway"  should  be  given  recog- 
nition here  and  caUed  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans.  For  the  fur  trade  was 
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Canada's  principal  molding  influence 
and  It  was  the  Intrepid  Voyageur  who, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  flgiire,  en- 
dowed our  two  nations  with  a  common 
historical  legacy  and  cultural  pride. 

MINNESOTA:      VOTAGEXJB      UNK      WITH      CANADA 

I  have  the  honor  to  note  that  the  only 
place  on  this  3,283-mile  water  journey 
where  the  canoeists  touched  U.S.  terri- 
tory Is  in  my  Northeastern  Minnesota 
congressional  district  where,  in  impres- 
sive festivities,  they  were  welcomed  at 
International  Palls;  Crane  Lake;  Ely,  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  Superior  National  For- 
est; and  Grand  Portage — the  "Great 
Carrying  Place" — ^the  bustling.  I8th  cen- 
tury fur  trading  post  on  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

Pew  ot  us  realize  that  the  Voyageur 
tradition  reaches  far  back  in  the  history 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  even 
beyond  our  own  American  Revolution. 
into  the  late  17th  century.  Few  of  us 
realize  the  widespread  Impact  of  the 
Voyageurs  on  our  every  day  life  until  we 
recall  the  French  place  names  of  IXUuth, 
named  after  Greysolon  Sieur  du  Luth, 
Pond  du  Lac,  the  end  of  the  lake,  and 
Grand  Marals,  the  great  marsh  land. 
The  principal  thoroughfares  in  Minne- 
sota's largest  city — Hennepin.  Nicollet, 
Marquette,  La  Salle — all  bear  the  im- 
print of  the  Voyageurs.  Even  Minne- 
sota's largest  county  and  one  of  our 
principal  riven  were  named  by  the  Voy- 
ageurs in  iKUor  of  St,  Louis  of  Prance. 
And  30,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing arildes  that  bring  to  life  the  his- 
tory of  the  Voyageurs  and  siun  up  the 
exciting  adventures  of  their  present  day 
descendants: 

Dkstikt  of  thx  Voyageurs 
(By  Hugo  SkntotlDs) 
In  tb«  annals  of  North  American  history 
some  tX  the  most  colorful  pages  belong  to 
the  Voyagewt.  Theirs  wa«  the  time  when  the 
white  man  had  already  established  hlmseU 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboejd  and  the  new  colo- 
nies saw  their  first  economic  boom.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  a  lively  fur  trade 
was  the  mainspring  of  the  growing  economy 
of  the  American  continent. 

If  by  now  the  term  Voyageur  has  come  to 
mean  anyone  In  the  long  procession  of  trad- 
era,  ezploren  and  mlaslonaiies  who  took  to 
their  canoes  to  go  West  among  the  Indians, 
formerly  the  word  applied  only  to  the  canoe- 
men  themselves,  usually  of  French  descent, 
coming  from  among  the  settlers  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  They  could  be  recognized  by 
their  dress,  which  included  a  rod  or  blue 
woolen  cap.  a  bright  sash  and  the  inevitable 
white  clay  pipe.  The  Voyageurs  were  gay.  ad- 
venturoiis  and  great  lovers  ol  song.  They 
were  stalwart  and  necessarily  experts  In 
handling  their  craft.  The  large  "Montreal" 
canoes  sometimes  required  a  crew  of  sixteen, 
and  the  fate  of  men  and  boat  depended  on 
the  strength,  skill  and  nerve  of  the  bowsman 
and  steersman.  When  shooting  the  rapids,  a 
single  misjudged  stroke  of  the  paddle,  a  turn 
missed  by  a  split  second  could  send  the  ca- 
noe crashing  on  an  underwater  rock. 

The  craft  of  the  Voyageiir  was  the  unique 
birch  bark  canoe  which  made  possible  the 
navigation  of  the  various  waterways  to  the 
interior.  The  canoes  were  made  of  strips  of 
yellow  birch  bark,  sewn  together  with  fine 
spruce  roots,  stretched  over  a  framwork  of 
white  cedar  and  "calked"  with  melted  pine 
gum.  No  nails  were  used — canoe-bulldlng 
was  an  art  found  and  perfected  by  the  In- 
dians who  frequently  built  them  for  the 
Voyageurs  as  well. 


Traders  and  explorers  followed  the  same 
waterways  and  portages  that  the  natives 
had  used  for  centuries  before  the  white  man 
had  set  foot  on  the  new  continent.  Event- 
ually, the  traders  buUt  forts  near  rnfUftn  yu- 
lages  In  order  to  winter  close  to  the  source  of 
the  furs,  and  thus  colonization  of  the  inter- 
ior began. 

The  main  route  of  the  fur  trade  led  from 
Montreal  to  Grand  Portage  on  the  north 
shore  of  LiJce  Superior  and  thence  west, 
branching  out  In  several  directions.  Lachlne. 
near  Montreal,  was  the  starting  point  of  all 
canoes.  Loaded  with  trading  goods,  they 
left  In  the  spring  and  reached  Grand  Portage 
in  July.  There  they  were  met  by  the  smaller, 
six-man  "North"  canoes  arriving  froto  the 
Interior  with  the  furs  obtained  from  the 
Indians.  At  Grand  Portage,  cargoes  were 
exchanged:  goods  from  Montreal  would  con- 
tinue west  In  the  "North"  canoes  while  the 
"Montreal"  canoes  would  tiirn  back  loaded 
with  furs. 

In  later  days,  when  fur  trade  was  taken 
over  by  the  British  and  Americans,  the  Voya- 
geurs still  continued  their  work  as  before 
because  they  could  not  be  surpassed.  Tough 
and  gallant  at  the  same  time,  they  got  along 
with  the  Indians,  knew  their  language  and 
frequently  settled  In  spots  they  had  eyed 
while  passing  by  in  their  canoes.  White 
women  wer«  not  available;  the  Voyageurs 
often  married  Indian  girls  and  became  the 
first  settlers  of  the  Interior.  Their  presence 
can  still  be  discerned  in  the  many  French 
names  of  Midwestern  lakes,  rivers  and  towns. 
The  Voyageur  days  are  shown  with  his- 
torical acciiracy  In  the  works  of  artists  who 
witnessed  the  event  with  their  own  eyes. 
Cornelius  Krleghcrff  painted  many  portraits 
of  the  Voyageurs,  Prances  Ann  Hopkins 
created  the  most  colorful  and  dramatic 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  William  Armstrong 
has  left  pictures  which  with  great  accuracy 
document  the  events  and  places. 

(Following  are  the  texts  which  accompany 
the  beautiful  pihotographs  In  Mr.  Skrastins* 
masterfvU  pictorial  account  of  the  Voya- 
geurs : ) 

"A  portrait  of  a  Voyageur"  by  Cornelius 
Krleghoff  shows  the  colorful  cap  and  clay 
pipe  which  were  lndisp>ensable  to  the  Voya- 
geurs. The  town  of  Montreal,  from  which 
the  main  trade  route  led  West,  was  depicted 
by  Frances  Ann  Hopkins.  The  same  artist 
captured  the  surprisingly  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  painting.  "Canoe  Proceeding  along 
High  Rocky  Cliffs." 

"Pulling  Canoe"  by  Prances  Ann  Hopkins — 
The  Voyageurs  sometimes  had  a  difficult  time 
getting  to  territories  where  furs  were  in 
abundance.  First  to  barter  for  furs  with 
natives  were  the  French,  subsequently 
crowded  out  by  the  British,  whUe  the  Ameri- 
cans entered  the  field  last.  The  enterprise  was 
very  profitable,  and  competition  often  so 
tough  that  bloody  skirmishes  were  not  infre- 
quent. 

"The  Explorers'  Camp"  by  Prances  Ann 
Hopkins — Overnight,  canoes  were  taken  out 
of  the  water:  turned  over,  they  provided 
shelter  In  case  of  rain  for  Voyageiirs  and 
their  goods. 

"Portaging"  by  Cornelius  KrieghofT — ^All 
the  waterways  and  portages  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Indians  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  white  man.  The  use  to  which  a 
canoe  was  to  be  put  determined  Its  size; 
the  largest,  meant  for  the  great  lakes  and 
wide  rivers,  was  the  "Montreal"  canoe,  up  to 
forty  feet  long  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
cargo  of  five  tons  of  furs  and  people. 

"Lake  Superior"  by  WUUam  Armstrong — 
The  main  route  of  the  Voyp.geurs  led  by 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  strains 
of  their  French  folk  tunes,  sunk  rhythmi- 
cally as  they  paddled  acroas  the  Qnut  Lakes, 
could  be  heard  on  these  shores  until  tbs 
middle  of  tbs  last  century  vben  ths  fur 
trade  ended. 

*'Fort  WlUlsms"  by  WUUam  Armstrong — 
Seen  here  as  It  was  In  tbs  1870*8,  t>>i»  town 
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owes  Its  establishment  to  the  fur  trade  la 
purstilng  their  main  object— beaver,  otter 
mink  and  many  other  furs — the  Voyageuri 
brought  many  changes  along  the  irad* 
routes. 

"Dogsled"  by  Paul  Kane — In  winter,  travel 
was  maintained  with  the  help  of  dog  teams 
and  snowshoes.  The  fur  traders  built  their 
forts  near  thalr  source  of  furs— the  Indian 
encampments.  Most  of  the  trading  \^ith  the 
Indians  took  place  in  winter. 

"Buffalo  Hunt"  by  George  Catlln— Buffa- 
loes were  hunted  by  the  Plains  Indians  who 
used  the  meat  for  food  and  the  hides  for 
clothing  and  tepees.  Dried  buffalo  meat 
called  pemmlcan,  was  also  an  Item  of  trade 
with  the  Voyageurs  who  regarded  It  as  a 
great  delicacy  on  canoe  trips. 

"Settlers"  by  Cornelius  Krteghoff— The 
first  settlers  of  the  Middle  West  were  the 
Voyageurs  who  took  Indian  girls  for  their 
wives.  In  the  beginning  they  lived  like  the 
Indians,  trapping,  hunting  and  gatherine 
wild  berries.  * 

(Prom  the  Duluth  News  Tribune, 
July  23,  1967) 
Modern  Voyaceuks  Lean.  Hakdt  Breed  op 
Adventurers 
(By  Raymond  E.  Naddy) 
The  haze  was  still  on  Gunfilnt  Lake  Friday 
morning  when  the  10  N«^h  canoes  repre- 
senting the  provinces  of  Canada  moved  on 
down  the  lake  with  the  flashes  of  paddles  in 
the  siuillght  reveaUng  a  remarkable  cadence. 
Across   the   quiet   waters   of   Gunflint  we 
could  hear  the  cadence  call  of  a  steersman 
"Huh I    Hiihl    Huh!"    echoing    through   the 
mist. 

The  voyageurs.  taking  part  In  a  3.283-mil» 
canoe  pageant  of  Expo  67,  are  no  phonies. 
They  are  lean,  bard  and  tough. 

Saving  already  traveled  1.800  miles  from 
Rocky  Moimtain  House  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  Gimllnt  Lake  was  a  breeeze  for 
them.  There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  th» 
lake. 

These  crews  a  few  weeks  earlier  had  come 
across  treacherous  Lake  Wlnnlpegoosls  of 
Manitoba  with  a  northerly  wind  ripping  up 
white  caps  10  feet  high  and  shot  countless 
rapids  in  scores  of  legendary  rivers. 

They  have  passed  places  at  the  foot  of 
rapids  and  on  long,  back-breaking  pwrtagee 
where  crude  wooden  crosses,  long  since 
weathered  to  dust,  where  hunderds  of  voya- 
geurs found  their  final  resting  places. 

Death  often  came  in  the  rapida  where  en- 
tire parties  were  lost  or  on  the  portage  tralU 
where  men  often  died  of  heart  attacks  or 
strangulated  hernia  imder  the  ISO-pound 
plus  loads  they  carried. 
But  Gunfilnt  LAke  this  day  was  a  picnic. 
Coming  off  Qunfllnt  Into  North  Lake  the 
canoes,  trailing  out  the  length  of  the  lake, 
moved  into  the  "Height  of  Land"  portage 
leading  to  Soutti  lAke. 

It  was  here  ti»t  the  travelers  were  initiated 
Into  the  elite  fraternity  of  voyageurs  and 
dubbed  Nor'weaters.  Bseentially.  this  legend- 
ary tradition  was  to  lert  the  world  know  that 
these  were  men.  separated  from  boys. 

On  Aug.  11,  1793.  John  Macdonell  of  the 
North  West  Oompany  was  initiated  in  the 
sanM  manner  on  this  same  spot  and  passed 
among  his  mesa  two  gallon  Jugs  of  nun  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  a  tradition  even  then. 
It  was  obvious  here,  however,  that  these 
modem  voyageurs  {jrefen-ed  oranges  and  cans 
of  fruit  Juice,  a  Itxxury  their  oounterpartB  oi  a 
century  and  more  ago  never  dreamed  of. 

SUghtly  more  than  an  hour  after  the  cere- 
monies the  men  were  to  get  a  test  to  see  if 
they  were  Nor'westwrs  for  real. 

This  cam*  when  they  arrived  at  the  head 
of  Stairway  Portage  frcan  Rose  Lake  into 
Dunoan. 

This  porta^pe  Is  a  quarter-mile  long  and 
most  of  it  Is  at  a,bout  the  steepest  angle  one 
can  Imagine  and  still  be  able  to  dlmb. 

And  tt  wasn't  voyageur  songs  the  men  were 
singing  as  they  guided  their  25 -foot  noni 


oanoee  around  massive  boulders,  slipping  on 
the  pine  duff  under  foot,  banging  against 
great  pines  and  feeling  the  slap  of  a  branch 
across  a  sunburned  face. 

It  was  strictly  cussing  in  colorful  English 
ftnd  French. 

The  rapport  and  good  natured  kidding  dis- 
appeared on  the  man-kUling  Stairway  Por- 
'tege.  There  the  Jibes  and  teasing  turned  into 
threats  of  broken  arms  and  heads. 

The  men  who  rode  the  crests  of  Lake  Win- 
nipeg and  shot  the  smashing  rapids  of  the 
Athabaska  stood  In  awe  at  Stairway  Portage. 

The  i>ortage.  however,  was  not  without  its 
rewards.  Only  a  few  of  the  men  who  carried 
their  canoes  and  gear  across  did  not  return 
for  a  look  at  the  portage  from  the  top  or 
to  look  at  the  spectacular  water  falls  of  Rose 
Lake,  a  few  feet  off  the  trail. 

There  on  the  portage,  amid  the  heady 
Knells  of  balsam  and  cedar,  the  men  earned 
the  right  to  call   themselves   Northwesters. 

And  there,  to,  at  the  end  of  the  portage, 
with  the  sun  glistening  on  Duncan  Lake 
ahead  of  them,  they  could  feel  the  cool  breeze 
of  Lake  Superior  toward  which  they  have 
been  heading  for  so  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

At  6  pjn.  today  the  voyagers  will  see  Lake 
Superior,  many  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  when  they  complete  another  back- 
breaking  portage,  a  nlne-mller.  Into  Grand 
Portage  Itself. 

Prom  there,  there  Is  another  1,500  miles  to 
Montreal  and  Expo  67,  the  end  of  a  long 
Journey. 

Watching  the  men  move  down  the  lake  one 
suddenly  became  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  them. 

Their  movements  have  become  so  organized 
and  disciplined  there  was  no  confusion. 

And  each  man  of  the  party  knew  what  he 
had  to  do  and  did  It.  The  movement  of  the 
party  through  the  area,  likewise,  was  not 
without  Its  planning  and  organization. 

For  months  members  of  various  North 
Shore  civic  and  community  groups  Joined 
with  the  Gunflint  Trail  Association  and 
UjS.  Forest.  Service  and  planned  activities 
throughout  the  area  to  celebrate  the  arrival 
and  the  passing  of  the  voyagers. 

The  teamwork  and  the  efforts  of  many  In- 
dividuals on  this  side  of  the  border  earned 
the  praises  and  heartfelt  thanks  of  those 
friends  on  the  other  side. 


I  join  my  colleagues  In  extending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  flye 
children. 


Dr.  John  L.  Taylor 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  untimely  death  of  Dr. 
John  L.  Taylor,  the  committee's  staff 
consultant  on  territorial  and  Indian 
Affairs. 

While  serving  as  UJS.  Representative 
on  the  UN.  Trusteeship  Council  in  1961, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  visit  to 
the  Pacific  Trust  Territory  with  Jack 
Taylor.  I  learned  what  a  warm  wonder- 
ful human  being  he  was  and  how  widely 
beloved  he  was  in  Micronesia. 

In  his  quiet  and  unassuming  way,  he 
was  always  ready  and  able  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
comlttee's  clients  effectively  and  self- 
lessly.  He  wlU  be  sorely  missed. 


Wenden  PhilOps  Dodge  and  The  llirror 
of  the  Century" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  NFW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent,  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge, 
historian,  explorer,  and  raconteur,  has 
written  a  review  to  be  published  in  Voy- 
ages and  Discoveries  of  a  book  entitled 
"The  Mirror  of  the  Century." 

The  review  itself  has  special  value  as 
a  historical  record  taking  us  back  to  the 
time  before  Mr.  Dodge  acted  as  press  rep- 
resentative for  the  faunous  producer 
David  Belasco,  and  including  references 
to  such  significant  literary  items  and 
people  as  Sherlock  Holmes  and  E.  Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  review  of  great  interest  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  It  to  their  attention: 

"The  Mirbob  of  thb  Centuky" 
(The  Strand  Magazine.   1891-1950.  by  Regi- 
nald  Pound    (A.   S.   Barnes   and   Co.,  Inc.. 

Cranberry.  New  Jersey,  1967) ) 

(Reviewed,  with  reminiscences,  by  Wendell 
Phillips  Dodge,  PJI.G.S.,  American  Editor  rf 
The  Strand  Magazine  and  The  Wide  Worm 
MagaziTie  and  Regular  Contributor  to  The 
Strand  in  London,  beglniUng  In   1910.) 

The  same  year,  1915  that  this  book  re- 
viewer became  American  editor  of  the  two 
widely  read  publications  of  the  great  pub- 
lishing house  of  George  Newnes.  Limited,  of 
London.  The  Strand  Magazine  and  The  Wide 
World  Magazine,  he  also  became  a  profes- 
sional member  of  the  famous  "The  Lambs" 
theatrical  club  In  New  York. 

This  Is  the  way  that  great  newspaper  edi- 
tor of  the  famous  TTic  Atlanta  Constitution, 
Clark  Howell.  Sr.,  long  a  director  of  The  As- 
sociated Press,  began  an  editorial  in  Its  Issue 
of  March  18.  1915:  "An  event  of  Importance 
In  the  literary  and  dramatic  world  is  the 
announcement  that  WendeU  PhUllps  Dodge. 
genera]  press  representative  of  David  Belasco, 
h.-vs  ELlso  been  made  the  American  editor  of 
The  Strand  Magazine  and  TTie  Wide  World 
Magazine.  He  Is  to  be  the  sole  representative 
in  this  ooimtry  of  the  Messrs.  George  Newnes, 
Limited,  publishers  of  London.  To  be  prees 
mouthpiece  of  David  Belasoo,  who  Is  sharply 
silhouetted  as  the  greatest  of  the  drama  pro- 
ducers of  America,  Is  in  Itself  a  singular  dis- 
tinction, and  argues  rare  equ&llUes  of  judg- 
ment, training,  ability  and  experience.  Add 
to  this  the  American  editorship  of  these  two 
widely-read  magazines  and  Mr.  Dodge  be- 
oomAs  a  character  almost  unique  In  publi- 
cation and  theatrical  circles  In  this  ootmtry. 
It  takes  a  big  and  a  versatile  man  to  hold 
two  such  positions.  .  .  ." 

It  was  "The  Strand"  that  introduced  Sir 
Arthur  Oonan  Doyle's  oelebrated  character 
of  "Sherlock  Holmes"  to  the  world.  Among 
many  other  noted  fictional,  as  well  as  sci- 
entific and  other  writers  of  wide  repute  "The 
Strand"  brought  out  were  the  works  of  H.  G. 
Wells  and  on  down  the  years  Sir  Winston 
Spencer  Churchill,  who  first  wrote  for  "The 
Strand"  In  1901.  This  was  an  article  headed 
"The  Most  Sensational  Motor  Ride,"  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Winston  SiJenoer." 

Curiously,   the  young  at  age  eighty-three 


reviewer  of  this  new  book  first  met  Sir 
Arthtir  Conan  Doyle,  creator  of  "Sherlock 
Holmes,"  and  aJso  Sir  George  Newnes.  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher  of  The  Strand  Magazine, 
that  same  year  of  1901.  The  then  eighteen- 
year-old  Wendell  Phillips  Dodge  was  on  his 
way  to  explore  In  the  Holy  Land,  the  Near 
ESast  and  Middle  East.  His  father,  Arthur 
Plllsbury  Dodge,  founder-publisher  of  three 
outstanding  literary  and  historical  maga- 
zines In  Boston,  Massachusetts — The  New 
England  Magazine,  The  Bay  State  Monthly, 
and  The  Granite  State  Monthly,  all  having 
as  EdItor-ln-Chlef  that  famous  author  of 
"The  Man  Without  A  Oountxy,"  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  had  written  to  a  charming 
London  hostess,  Mrs.  Thomburgh  Cropper, 
of  his  son's  arrival  there  in  mid-September, 
and  she  graciously  Invited  our  present  book 
reviewer  to  dinner  in  her  town  house. 

Chatting  with  Sir  George  Newnes.  who 
asked  young  Dodge  what  he  was  about  to 
explore  in  the  Holy  Land,  Sir  George  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  the  financial  spon- 
sor of  a  young  Norwelglan,  C.  E.  Borch- 
grevlnk,  who  was  endeavoring  to  raise  funds 
for  an  exploration  expedition  that  was  to 
make  history.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  expe- 
ditions to  be  made  to  the  Ross  Sea  In  the 
Antarctic.  It  turned  o\rt  to  be  one  of  the 
epoch-making  Antarctic  exptedltlons,  the 
celebrated  Belgica  Expedition,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Adrten  de  Gerlache,  of  the  Belgian 
Navy.  Included  were  two  famous  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  explorers,  the  Norwegian  Roald 
Amundsen,  as  First  Mate,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook.  American,  as  surgeon,  anthropolo- 
gist, and  photographer.  This  was  In  1899,  and 
later  Amundsen  was  to  discover  the  South 
Pole,  and  Dr.  Cook  the  North  Pole.  It  was 
Dr.  Cook  who  devised  a  way  to  free  the  ship 
Belgica  from  many  months  being  frozen  In 
the  crushing  Antarctic  ice-pack  by  dynamit- 
ing an  or>en  channel  of  water  ahead  of  It, 
saving  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Amundsen  wrote  of  Dr.  Cook:  "We  shall 
always  honor  Dr.  F*redertck  A.  Cook  as  the 
first  man  at  the  geographical  North  Pole  of 
the  Earth  It  was  a  pity  that  Peary  should 
besmirch  his  beautiful  work  by  circulating 
outrageous  accusations  against  a  oomjjetltor 
who  had  won  the  battle  in  open  field. 

"Upright,  honorable.  cap>able  and  con- 
scientious in  the  extreme;  such  is  the  mem- 
ory we  retain  of  Frederick  A.  Cook.  I  would 
trust  no  other  man  as  I  trust  him."  (Amund- 
sen's book.  "The  South  Pole,"  1912). 

For  a  young  embryo  explorer  this  dinner 
must  have  been  an  inspiring  occasion.  In- 
deed. Ekxlge's  article  for  "The  Strand"  »p-  ' 
pearing  in  its  March.  1910  Issue  was  entitled 
"The  Hand  of  the  Actor,"  and  told  how  the 
human  hands  really  act.  It  was  amply  and 
well  Illustrated  with  photographs  showing 
the  difference  between  the  hand  acting  and 
mere  gestures.  Ttien  foUowed  several  articles 
by  Dodge,  such  as  one  on  "David  Belasco. 
Wizard  of  the  Theatre,"  and  two  first  "au- 
thorized" contributions,  "The  New  Tork 
Stock  Exchange  and  Wall  Street,"  and  "The 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and  the  America's 
Cup." 

Another  article  written  by  Dodge  for  "The 
Strand"  that  attracted  wide  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlar.tlc  was  his  "Anchor- 
ing A  Skyscraper."  Written  from  actual  facts 
and  figures  obtained  from  The  Foundation 
Company  of  America,  this  article  told  how 
all  high  buildings  erected  below  tTnlon 
Square  literally  had  to  be  "anchored"  to  bed- 
rock because  of  the  unusual  features  of  the 
soil,  sUt  and  sand,  <rften  including  quick- 
sand, on  Manhattan  Island.  A  little  above 
Union  Square  bed-rock  la  fovmd  right  at  the 
street  level,  and  the  tall  tower  at  the  Metro- 
politan Life  BfiUdlng  needed  no  exca'vatlon 
other  than  for  its  sub-basement.  But  the 
foundations  for  the  Singer  Building  on  lower 
Broadway  had  to  be  sunk  and  "anchored" 
to  bed-rock  eighty  feet  below  street  level. 
For  the  Woolworth  Building  a  Uttle  to  the 
north  Its  foundations  had  to  be  E\ink  some 
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130  feet  below  street  level  before  bed-rock 
was  reached  for  "anchoring."  me  Municipal 
Building,  near  City  Hall,  had  to  -tn>-  its 
foundation*  13S  feet  before  It  could  be  "an- 
chored" to  bed-rock.  Only  fairly  recently 
there  has  been  serious  trouble  over  the  sink- 
ing of  buildings  in  this  area,  undoubtedly 
because  of  the  presence  of  quick-sand. 

Also  described  in  his  article,  "Anchoring 
A  Skyscraper,"  Dodge  told  of  the  unique 
foundations  for  the  Pulitzer-World  Bxiildlng 
In  Park  Row  at  the  entrance  to  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  "nils  was  New  York's  first  "sky- 
scraper" and  Its  construction  engineers  also 
ran  into  a  large  quick-sand  area.  They  were 
obliged  to  sinJc  inverted  arches  in  order  to 
permit  the  weight  of  the  building  to  sink 
evenly  a  little  over  the  years,  without  causing 
any  cracks  in  the  building.  At  the  time 
Dodge  was  a  reported  on  Ttie  Evening  World 
In  1906  the  World  Building  had  sunk,  evenly, 
nearly  three  feet  since  It  was  bvillt  in  the 
mld-Elghteen  "Eighties.  It  sxiflered  no  cracks, 
not  even  In  the  plaster  of  rooms  on  its  vari- 
ous floors  I 

Incidentally,  WendeU  PhlUlpe  Dodge  had 
been  a  civil  engineer  himself,  and  was  a 
transitman  with  the  Subway  Rapid  Transit 
Construction  Compwmy,  working  on  the  re- 
oonstructlan  of  the  first  East  River  tunnel 
to  be  dug.  It  was  from  The  Battery.  Man- 
hattaiL,  to  the  foot  of  Joralemon  Street, 
Brooklyn.  In  Its  construction  the  heading  of 
th«  tunnel  got  out  of  alignment  under  the 
river-bed  about  midstream,  and  had  to  bo 
moved  over  in  construction  to  meet  the  other 
end  o*  the  tunnel  being  bored  through  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  was  a  most  unusual 
engineering  feat,  and  Dodge  was  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  work  under  such  a  situation. 
One  other  feature  article  series  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  "The  Strand"  commis- 
sioned Dodge  to  write  bore  the  prophetic 
title  o*  "The  United  States  of  Europe."  A 
preliminary  Introductory  article  was  written 
by  Dodge  and  set  up  In  type  and  mailed  to 
numerous  heads  of  State  throughout  Europe 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  few  i>er- 
sona  high  in  the  United  States,  for  their 
views.  Many  favorable  replies  were  received 
from  Ex-Prealdent  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Britain's  Foreign  Minister; 
Winston  Churchill.  Jules  Henri  Polncar^,  of 
Prance;  as  well  as  from  the  last  of  the  Czara 
of  all  the  Russias.  Nicholas  U.;  and  the 
soon  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, David  Lloyd  George,  as  well  as  from 
none  other  than  Georges  Eugene  Clemen- 
ceau.  Premier  ot  France.  As  Fate  would  have 
it,  these  two  statesmen.  Clemenceau.  known 
as  "The  Tiger,"  and  Lloyd  Oeorge  were  to 
defeat  President  Woodrow  Wilson's  very  sim- 
ilar grandioee  plan  for  what  eventually  be- 
came the  League  of  Nations  in  1920,  for  the 
preservaUon  of  world  peace,  only  to  be  dis- 
solved In  1946,  leaving  some  of  Its  shreds  to 
be  woven  Into  the  fabric  of  the  present 
United  Nations. 

As  the  American  editor  of  "The  Strand" 
Dodge  was  carrying  on  its  great  tradition 
stemming  from  Sir  Oeorge  Newnes'  sagacity 
and  its  great  forerunner  authors  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  H.  O.  Wells.  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Max 
Pemberton,  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  A.  E.  W.  Ma- 
son, Anthony  Hope.  A.  M,  Williamson,  Baron- 
ess Orczy,  P.  Q.  Wodehouse.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  and  many  other  great  literary 
"stars"  on  the  world  stage  of  dramatic  events. 
But  World  War  I.  was  to  put  an  end  to  the 
American  "Strand."  and  the  German  aerial 
bombing  of  London  to  destroy  much  of  "The 
Strand's"  records,  most  of  which  UteraUy 
were  sent  xxp  In  flame  and  smoke  from  the 
even  more  severe  aerial  bombings  of  World 
War  II. 

Before  many  year*  more  "The  Strand"  It- 
self ended  Its  enviable  career  among  publi- 
cations with  a  history  long  to  be  remembered, 
and  cherished. 

This  unique  in  more  ways  than  ustial  book 
review  follows: 
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Magazine,  1891-1950,  by  Reginald  Pound  (A. 
S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Cranberry.  New  Jer- 
sey, publishers.  1967)  is  of  only  200  pages. 
Its  full  story  easily  should  reqxiire  from  6,000 
to  10,000  pages.  However,  even  so  this  book  is 
packed  like  sardines  with  the  Uterary  and 
human  interest  history  that  tells  a  great  deal 
about  a  magazine  familiar  to  two  or  more 
generations  of  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  gives  much  in- 
terestingly told  "facts  and  fancies"  about 
and  concerning  numerous  famous  authors 
who  made  history  and  gave  much  pleasure 
to  countless  readers  everywhere. 

In  particular,  the  author's  chapter  headed 
"Triviality  Makes  News"  tells  of  Sir  George 
Newnes'  vastly  popular  weekly,  "Tid-Bits," 
started  In  1881  (October  22.  1881)  that  In- 
augurated a  new  era  in  Journalism  that 
quickly  spread  to  the  United  States.  Its  six- 
teen pages  printed  on  green  paper,  without 
cover,  no  Illustrations,  no  advertisements,  be- 
fore the  year  was  out  became  an  enormous 
success.  It  bore  such  single-line  headings 
as  "How  Our  Queen  Was  Wooed,"  "A  Strange 
Hobby,"  "Ancedotes  of  Gamblers."  "Curious 
Epitaphs,"  "A  Runaway  Train,"  and  so  on. 

The  book  being  reviewed  provides  us  with 
another  bit  of  history  that  Newnes  was  tho 
first  periodical  publisher  to  apply  shop  win- 
dow-dressing techniques  to  Ills  circulation 
campaigns.  An  early  publishing  "showman" 
was  he.  Another  stunt  of  his  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  "hidden  treasure"  hunt  for 
five  hundred  gold  sovereigns  buried  at  a  site 
In  the  Hertfordshire  countryside.  Indicated 
by  clues  scattered  through  a  "Tid-Blts"  serial 
story.  The  author  of  this  entertaining  book 
sets  forth:  "'Ye  gods!'  exclaimed  a  writer 
in  the  Ca.icton  Magazine,  'If  there  had  been 
no  "nd-Blts.  It  Is  likely  there  would  have 
been  no  Dally  Mall,  no  Dally  Express!" 

R.  A.  Scott  James  wrote  in  "The  Influence 
of  thi  I'ress"  (1913)  :  "  'Tld-BlU'  marked  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  English  Press  and  the  English  nation." 

This  book  author  sets  forth:  "Newnes's 
earnest  personal  attitude  was  expressed  in 
his  scrutiny  of  every  line  printed  in  bis  paper, 
down  to  the  Joke  "fillers'  at  the  foot  of  the 
columns.  His  last-minute  censorship  was  a 
trial  to  the  staff,  axLxlous  about  press  time. 
He  blue-pencilled  a  query  about  kissing  in 
public,  writing  against  it  on  a  page  proof: 
'We  should  avoid  any  subject  tliat  may  have 
an  injurious  effect  on  our  readers'."  What  ho, 
these  sexy  teen-age  days — and  nights! 

W.  T.  Stead,  his  term  as  editor  of  the  "Pall 
Mali  Gazette"  coming  to  an  end.  was  the  first 
editor  of  which  was  to  become  "The  Strand 
Magazine."  But  when  he  proposed  to  print  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  AniUe  Besant,  the  noted 
Theosophlst.  Newnes  feared  it  might  be  in- 
jurious, and  addressed  the  great  Stead: 
"There  Is  one  kind  of  Journalism  which  di- 
rects the  affairs  of  nations.  It  makes  and 
unmakes  Cabinets.  It  upsets  governments, 
builds  up  navies  and  does  many  other  great 
things.  It  U  magntflcent.  That  Is  your 
Jotimallsm." 

H.  Greenough  Smith  had  quickly  succeeded 
W.  T.  Stead  as  editor  of  "The  Strand,"  and 
remained  its  editor  for  almost  half  a  century. 
My  personal  dealings  were  entirely  with  him, 
except  for  those  of  a  strictly  business  nature, 
as  besides  being  the  American  editor  of  "The 
Strand  Magazine"  and  "The  Wide  World  Mag. 
azlne."  I  was  the  sole  American  representa- 
tive of  Georges  Newnes,  Limited,  and  thus 
represented  their  celebrated  authors  In  the 
matter  of  American  publications  rights.  My 
"boss"  in  this  instance  was  Francis  R.  Grier- 
son,  GenertU  Manager  of  George  Newnes, 
Limited  in  London. 

One  of  Reginald  Pound's  most  picturesque 
"human  interest"  touches  In  one  chapter 
tells  how  the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  King  Ed- 
ward vn,  was  a  familiar  Sgure  in  the  parlia- 
mentary precincts  for  fully  twenty-five  years, 
and  once  was  forced  to  leave  the  gallery 
under  the  ''No  strangers"  rvUe.  This  occur- 
rence, along  with  numerous  others  over  the 
yean  beginning  in  the  early  'Eighties,  was 


reported  In  "From  Behind  the  Speaker's 
Chair,"  Sir  Henry  Lucy's  monthly  article  for 
"The  Strand."  Similar  articles  by  Lucy  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  (London) 
under  the  general  Utle,  "Under  the  Clock- 
By  One  of  the  Hands."  Also,  Lucy  wrote  an- 
other series  In  Punch  purporting  to  be  from 
"Toby.  M.  P." 

Writes  the  author  of  "Mirror  of  the  Cen- 
tury— The  Strand  Magazine,  1891-1950"- 
"Prom  'Behind  the  Speaker's  Chair',  his  (Sir 
Henry  Lucy)  monthly  article  for  "The 
Strand,"  was  suggested  by  Newnes  over  the 
dinner  table  .  .  .  His  success  was  in  his 
ability  to  present  Parliament  as  a  continuing 
pageant  In  the  life  of  the  nation.  He  wrote 
neither  as  political  analyst  nor  interpreter 
but  as  a  Journalist  whose  facile  pen  was 
governed  by  a  sUong  sense  of  the  historical 
past.  He  had  Defoe's  gift  for  seizing  on  vivid 
relevant  details.  ...  He  told  readers  of  "The 
Strand'  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  ordi- 
narily a  plaoe  of  deadly  dullness." 

Continuing  with  an  Uxslght  almost  akin  to 
Lucy's  table-turning  and  "Conan  Doyle  and 
the  Fairies,"  one  of  this  new  book's  utterly 
deUghtful  chapters,  the  reader  should  do 
more  than  skim  through  his  chapter  ten 
headed  "Famous  'Strand'  Story  Tellers."  it 
might  be  well  to  suggest  that  our  university 
and  college  literature  classes  be  given  as 
"must"  reading  this  book  on  "The  Strand 
Magazine." 

This  new  book  contains  a  lovely  and  thor- 
oughly entertaining  account  of  E.  Phillips 
Oppenhelm,    who    contributed    copiously   to 
••The  Strand"  between  the  two  World  Wars. 
Take  this,  for  Instance:   "Applying  business 
methods  to  literature,  he  ("Oppy"),  settled 
down  bo  write  two  novels  a  year  by  dictating 
an  average  of  4,000  words  a  day.  four  days  a 
week.  He  kept  it  up  for  tliirty  years,  during 
most  of  which  he  lived  In  style  on  the  Riviera. 
He  never  sketched  a  plot.  He  decided  on  two 
or  three  characters  and  set  them  working  out 
their  own  fortunes  according  to  the  formula: 
Our  deeds  will  follow  from  afar. 
What  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are. 
Chapter  Pour  of  the  book  under  considera- 
tion tells  how  "The  Strand"  had  Its  begin- 
nings,   which   should    Interest    everyone  In 
these  days  of  fast  dlsappeairlng  new.-spapers 
and  magazines  trying  to  keep  track  of  pub- 
lications of  yesteryear.  It  was  the  celebrated 
W.  T.  Stead,  then  editor  of  the  Pa!l  Mall  Ga- 
zette, who  suggested  that  Newnes  bring  out 
a  magazine  which  would  do  for  educated 
readers   what  his   "Tld-Blts"   did   for  "the 
common    man."    Stead    was    thinking    way 
ahead  to  what  we  now  have  In  "The  Read- 
er's Digest."  It  would  seem — only  more  than 
that.  He  suggested  It  be  named  "The  Six- 
penny Magazine:  A  Review  of  Reviews."  With 
Newnes'  backing  the  first  issue  readied  the 
bookstalls  In  January,  1890,  without  the  sl.x- 
penny  appellation,  which  Newnes  blue-pen- 
ciled.  A  learned  professor  alhided  to  it  a» 
"Stead's     boiled     magazine."     However,    the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Cardinal  Manning,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Glad.stoue  and 
Lord    Tennyson    heartily    received    It.   Then 
Stead  proposed  to  print  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Annie   Besant,   already   referred   to.   Newnes 
feared  that  It  would  "shut  the  Review  out  of 
numberless  homes."  Soon  Stead  and  Newnes 
parted  company,  and  my  fine  old  "Strand" 
chief,  H,  Greenough  Smith  became  the  long- 
time editor  of  "The  Strand.""  coming  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  '"Temple  Bar,"  one  of  Lon- 
don's older  and  stodgier  magazines. 

Newnes  changed  the  name  to  ""Tlie  Stmnd 
Magazine."  ordering  Its  famous  cover  design 
showing  the  church  towers  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  and  Mnry-le-Strand,  top  hats,  radial 
telegraph  wires,  newsboy,  hansom  cab.  big 
round  gas  globe  pendent  from  No.  339  Strand, 
at  the  corner  of  Burleigh  Street.  It  was  msde 
by  a  freelance  artist,  G.  H.  Haire.  later  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  London  Sketch  Club. 
Writes  Reginald  Pound:  "'Tld-Blts"  iden- 
tified Newnes  with  the  broad  base  of  the 
English  class  pyramid.  •The  Strand  Maga- 
zine' was  a  pafisport  to  recognition  at  blgbtf 
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social  altitudes.  An  Ingratiating  feature,  Por- 
traits of  Celebrities  at  Different  Tlmee  in 
Their  Lives,  guaranteed  him  valuable  new 
goodwill  among  eminent  persons  of  the 
time." 

If  for  no  other  reason,  every  American 
worth  his  salt  shotUd  rush  out  and  buy  a 
copy  of  this  book  if  only  to  read  Ite  Chapter 
Five — "Enter  Sherlock  Holmes."  A  few  o* 
what  are  now  labeled  "senior  citizens^'  may 
have  seen  the  greatest  of  all  Sherlock  Holmee' 
on  the  stage  of  otu-  legitimate  theatre,  Wil- 
liam Gillette.  Non-"8enlor  oltizenB"  through- 
out the  U.S.A.  will  better  recall  seeing  Ray- 
mond Ma£sey  or  Basil  Rathbotoe  as  Sherlock 
Holmes,  either  on  the  stage  or  screen.  And 
as  for  our  "  teenagers"  before  the  girls 
started  wearing  mini-skirts  and  the  boys 
wearing  their  hair  like  the  girls,  some  may 
have  caught  sight  of  these  two  fine  actofs 
on  TV. 

It  was  the  Sherlock  Holmee  stories  that 
carried  "The  Strand"'  forward  into  the  first 
place  in  magazine  popularity.  The  last  o* 
flfty-six  complete  Sherlock  Holmes  stories 
(novels,  rather)  published  In  '"The  Strand" 
through  thirty-six  years  appeared  in  its  issue 
of  April,  1927.  Oonan  Doyle  died  In  1930. 
Greenough  Smith  died  in  1935  at  the  age 
of  eighty. 

"Time."  our  news  weekly,  recorded  the 
forttoocanlng  demise  of  the  famous  "Strand" 
as  "the  death  of  a  tradltlan,"  noting  that 
under  Greenough  Smith  "The  Strand" 
■purred  the  Edwardian  spirit  ot  adventure 
and  empire  by  traveloguee,  pictures,  biog- 
raphies of  famous  men  and  foreign  corre- 
•pondenoe  by  Winston  Churchill.  .  .  .  "The 
Strand"  became  part  of  British  lUe,  frxam 
drawing-room  to  below  stalTB,  and  oolonists 
ftmdly  regarded  it  as  "a  bit  of  London"  in 
their  far-off  homes. 

As  this  book's  author  sets  forth:  "Wrote 
one  ruwtalglc  old-timer:  "The  Bible,  PUgrlm's 
Ppogrees  and  The  Strand  Magazdne  were  my 
first  three  books'." 


A  Breakdown  in  Communication 

KX'l'KNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
one  of  the  gravest  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  our  violent  summer  Is  the  one  most 
Mslly  overlooked.  ITiat  lesson— simply 
that  black  and  white  America  are  speak- 
ing different  langiiages.  The  words  are 
the  same,  the  systems  of  communication 
are  the  same,  but  In  plain,  simple  lan- 
guage the  words  have  different  meanings 
■nie  white  community  talks  of  "violence," 
nagedy,"  and  "riot"  and  within  the 
White  community  these  words  have  a 
meaning.  But  in  the  streets  of  a  ghetto 
these  words,  if  these  words  are  used 
mean  something  very  different— they 
mean  white  people  talking  about  rare  In- 
waents  that  are  part  of  everyday  ghetto 

If  we  want  to  reach  the  troubled  black 
population.  It  Is  time  we  realized  that  our 
terminology,  our  sociologically  oriented 
Phrases,  have  little  or  different  meaning 
SoT.^,f  ^  '^«  ^^^^^'  to  "le  sniper,  to 
rrimf  """^  ^  ^^  «hetto.  What  does 
?™f  "ea"  to  people  for  whom  the  law 
Q^  held  no  recourse.  What  does  violence 
mean  to  people  who  have  to  learn  to  fight 
Just  to  suiTive.  What  does  riot  mean  to 


people  whose  daily  CMiditlon  of  life  con- 
tains little  contlnuit7  or  order.  What 
does  tragedy  mean  to  people  who  do  not 
have  a  chance  to  laugh  happily. 

Mr.  Savllle  Davla  haa  done  a  thought- 
provoking  study  of  this  real  tragedy  of 
a  breakdown  in  communication.  In  his 
column  he  presents  a  hypothetical  con- 
frontation between  this  black  and  white 
langauge — the  word  In  his  example, 
"alienated." 

White.  "What  we  most  need  to  understand 
la  that  the  Negro  is  alienated  from  the  while 
community?" 

Black:  "Ahenated?  We've  never  been  let 
into  the  white  community.  Come  dowTi  and 
see." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  the  article  of  Mr.  Saville  Davis, 
which  I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  Aug.  26.   1987) 

White  Assessmewt  or  Riots  Ignores 

Thinking  or  Blacks 

(By  Savllle  Davis) 

Even   now,  as  the  flames  of  the  big  city 

riots   turn   to   aehee   In   memory,    the    main 

lesson   of   the   summer   has   not   yet   been 

learned :  How  differently  most  Negroes  think 

from  most  Americans.  The  difference  Is  that 

between  black  and  wtute. 

A  brtlUant  array  of  stories  in  the  news 
media  have  looked  at  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  the  violence,  but  skirted 
aroimd  the  pjrschologlcal.  Experts  have  been 
widely  quoted,  and  public  figures  have  made 
statements — in  white  language,  for  whites. 
Unwittingly  the  language  and  thinking 
of  the  blacks  is  left  out.  Only  the  tough, 
investigative  reporters,  ranging  the  wrecked 
streets,  have  collected  spontaneous  quotes 
from  Negroes  which  told  the  real  story.  But 
these  visually  produced  so  much  shock 
among  whites  that  they  were  heard  but  not 
xmderstood. 

Consider,  says  a  white  specialist  In  this 
field,  how  statements  that  stir  and  even 
thrill  well-meaning  whites  cause  dismay 
among  most  blacks: 

White  (based  on  statements  by  President 
Johnson)  :  "We  have  endured  a  week  (In  De- 
troit) such  as  no  nation  should  live  through: 
a  time  of  violence  and  tragedy." 

Black:  "There  is  nothing  extraordinary 
about  violence  and  tragedy  for  us;  we  have 
spent  our  lives  with  them.  It's  the  white* 
who  had  a  bad  time  this  week." 

White:  "Let  there  be  no  mistakes — the 
looting,  arson,  plimder  and  pillage  which 
have  occurred  are  not  part  of  a  clvU  rights 
protect.  There  is  no  American  right  to  loot, 
bum.  shoot  from  housetops.  That  Is  crime." 
Black:  "Are  whites  pursued,  arrested,  beat- 
en, tried  and  convicted  for  crimes  against 
blacks?  How  often?  What's  crime  for  blacks 
Is  not  crime,  most  of  the  time,  for  whites." 
White:  •"When  violence  srtrlkes.  those  in 
public  responsibility  have  an  immediate  Job: 
Not  to  analyze  but  to  end  disorder." 

Black:  '"me  only  time  when  violence  Is 
stopped  with  such  a  big  noise  Is  when  It  is 
against  white." 

White:  "In  America  we  seek  more  than  the 
uneasy  cahn  of  martial  law.  We  seek  peace 
based  on  one  mans  respect  for  another— end 
upon  mutual  respect  for  law." 
Black:  "Whose  law?  " 

■White:  "The  only  genuine,  long-range  solu- 
tion Ues  in  an  attack,  motinted  at  every  level. 
on  the  conditions  that  breed  despair  and 
violence— Ignorance,  discrimination,  slums, 
not  enough  Jobs." 

Black:  "That's  good.  But  how  long  do  we 
wait,  Uvlng  with  the  rats,  while  the  ^rtilte 
man  lives  in  his  prosperous  suburbs?  How 
soon  will  he  forget  us  again?" 

White:  "There  must  be  no  reward  for  vio- 
lence." 


Black :  "When  did  "Whitey  start  lUtening?" 

White:  "It's  the  Negro  who  loses,  whose 
homes  and  streets  are  destroyed." 

Black:  ""They  are  so  filthy  they  ought  to 
be  burned.  We  oouldn"t  get  worse." 

White:  "We  need  faith  between  man  and 
man,  between  race  and  race." 

Black:  "We  need  actions  The  way  things 
are  now.  nothing  else  talks. "" 

These  are  polite  versions  of  what  is  said 
much  more  pimgently.  They  sound  like  ex- 
aggerations. Most  of  them  are  understate- 
mente.  Pew  whites  have  any  feel  for  what  it 
means  to  Uve  like  a  Negro.  There  was  the 
terror  of  the  sheriff  In  the  South.  Now  It  is 
the  police  patrol  car  In  the  North. 

A  high  oflScial  of  the  Federal  Government 
was  walking  through  a  Negro  street  in  the 
Nations  Capital,  to  see  what  he  could  see 
It  was  a  hot  night.  A  family  was  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  A  police  car  came  up:  "Get  the  hell 
back  in  the  house."  The  smallest  of  incidents 
it  meant  so  much  that  It  was  told  to  the 
President  himself  and  he  has  repeated  it 
struggling  to  grasp  what  he  was  up  against' 

White:  "What  we  most  need  to  understand 
Is  that  the  Negro  is  alienated  from  the  white 
community." 

Black:  "Alienated?  We've  never  been  let 
into  the  white  community.  Come  down  and 
see."" 


Light  One  Little  Candle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
many  of  us  remember  Father  James 
Keller's  admonition,  when  confronted 
with  troubles  around  us.  "to  light  one 
little  candle." 

Ralph  Renlck,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  news  for  television  station  WTVJ  re- 
cently visited  Washington,  as  he  does 
periodically  to  background  national  news 
events  and  personalities.  He  (X)nflded  to 
me  that  a  few  days  here  had  left  him 
somewhat  depressed  by  the  negative  at- 
mosphere he  sensed  In  the  city,  result- 
ing from  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war 
in  American  cities.  But  he  related  a  story 
of  an  encounter  he  had  with  a  Washing- 
ton cabdrlver  which  served  to  change 
his  view  of  events.  He  passed  that  story 
on  to  those  with  whom  he  met.  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  did  much  to  brighten  the  day 
for  each  one. 

Ralph  used  the  story  as  the  basis  for 
an  article  he  writes  for  the  Voice,  and  I 
offer  it  to  be  printed  here  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  can  help  the  perspective  of  even 
more  people,  expecially  those  who  must 
deal  with  the  problems  of  government 
every  day. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass  without  adding  something  about 
Ralph  Renick  himself. 

Ralph  started  in  television  when,  like 
iiimself,  it  was  a  young  and  untested 
newcomer.  He  grew  up  with  the  new 
medium  of  communications  and  became 
one  of  Its  best  known  spokesmen  in 
Florida.  He  advanced  to  his  present  posi- 
tion as  vice  president  in  charge  of  news 
in  a  corporate  giant  which  has  spread 
out  into  many  areas  of  business.  Al- 
though sUU  young,  he  could  now  afford 
to  start  taking   life  easy.   Not  Ralph 
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Renlck.  He  continues  to  maintain  a  full 
schedule  of  news  broadcasts  and  special 
features.  He  writes  a  weekly  column  for 
the  Voice.  He  Is  active  in  countless  civic 
endeavors.  He  backgrounds  the  news 
himself — on  trips  such  as  the  recent  one 
to  Washington — and  his  editorials, 
particularly  those  on  crime,  have  led  the 
way  to  progress  in  many  areas.  He  has 
done  all  this  while  raising  a  large  family 
after  the  tragic  loss  of  his  wife.  Florida 
is  fortunate  to  have  Ralph  Renlck — as 
Washington  is  fortunate  to  have  its  own 
gloom  dispeller  In  the  form  of  a  cab- 
driver  who  served  as  the  inspiration  of 
Ralph's  column.  It  Is  fortunate  for 
America  that  such  men  still  speak  out. 
After  all,  we  have  relatively  Uttle  to  com- 
plain about  ourselves,  while  we  have  so 
very  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 

"Philosophical  Cabbie  Is  a  Gloom  Dis- 
peller." by  Ralph  Renick.  follows: 
PHiLosopmcAX,  Cabbzk  la  a  Gixx)m  Dispeller 
(By  Ralph  Renlck) 
Washington. — ^These  are  the  times  that  try 
the  soul  of  a  Congressman.  Or,  for  that  mat- 
ter a  Senator  or  any  other  public  official  In 
this  seat  of  national  government. 

The  rlota  which  dotted  clUes  like  bursts  of 
shrapnel  on  the  national  landscape  came  as 
a  shock  to  the  federal  establishment.  When 
lawlessness  runs  unchecked  with  the  military 
forced  to  come  to  the  rescue— the  citizem-y 
can  rightly  fear  for  personal  safety  and  won- 
der whether  we  are  on  the  brink  of  Internal 
destruction. 

Thus  the  Congress  la  under  extreme  pres- 
sure to  "do  something."  What  that  some- 
thing ia  comet  under  a  different  headache 
category.  There  Is  no  one  solution.  What  has 
taken  decades  to  evolve  is  not  solved  with 
money  or  the  passage  of  a  new  law. 

Washington  sags  under  the  weight  of  na- 
tional near  despair  over  conditions  in  the 
cities  and  the  plight  Ln  Vietnam.  What  many 
people  fear  may  be  war  without  an  end 
frustrates  the  Congress  aa  much  as  it  does 
the  public. 

You  get  the  feeling  that  most  aU  Is  bad 
and  there  la  Uttle  that  is  good  when  you 
check  the  constituency  mail  on  a  Congress- 
man's desk. 

National  jwoblems,  personal  problems,  re- 
quests for  all  kinds  of  help — this  Is  the  dally 
flow  of  letters  to  the  Capitol. 

Ifs  difficult  to  walk  out  of  a  Washington 
office  and  ZKxt  carry  with  you  some  sense  of 
tb«  depressive.  negaUve  spirit  which  has 
settled  over  this  city. 

But  then,  I  took  a  cab  rtde  and  all  of  this 
feeling  changed. 

It  was  an  unusually  cool  day  for  summer 
In  Washington.  The  cab  driver  agr«ed  with 
ms  when  I  said  "What  a  beautiful  day!" 
-Tou're  right,"  said  the  driver,  "this  weather 
beats  air  conditioning  anytime." 

The  cab  quickly  passed  the  blocks  as  It 
went  down  one  of  the  streets  which  radlats 
from  the  Capitol  building. 

As  I  looked  out  the  window  I  spotted  a 
figure  of  a  man  lying  on  the  lawn  of  a 
church.  His  clothing  was  In  a  state  of  dis- 
array. Obviously  he  was  a  down-and-outer 
who  was  much  under  the  wea^he^  rather 
than  enjoying  it — as  were  the  driver  and  I. 
We  continued  our  conversation  about  air 
conditioning.  I  remarked  that  we  could  do 
away  with  artificial  cooling  only  if  the  good 
Ix>rd  would  cooperate  by  giving  us  weather 
every  day  like  He  did  today.  The  mention  of 
the  Ix>rd's  name  seemed  to  trigger  something 
in  the  driver's  mind. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "we  Just  don't  know  how 
lucky  we  are.  Ood  baa  given  xib  a  soul.  Don't 
we  know  that  this  Is  the  greatest  gift  any- 
body can  have?  Just  to  be  alive  Is  reason 
enough  to  be  constantly  thankful. 

"Why  does  everybody  talk  about  aU  the 
things  that  are  bad?  Most  of  my  customers 


are  compl&lners.  They  complain  about  all 
that's  wrong.  They  don't  know  how  to  appr»- 
clate  the  gift  ot  life  God  has  given  us.  Re- 
member ttiat  feUow  lying  on  Vb»  church 
lawn  a  few  blocks  back?  He  Is  abusing  that 
gift.  He  doesn't  know  how  to  live,  how  to 
make  the  most  oif  what  he  has." 

The  driver's  statement  amazed  me.  Ii  not 
only  made  sense,  but  it  occurred  that  I 
hadn't  heard  anybody  say  the  things  he  was 
saying  in  a  long  time.  I  looked  down  to  a 
card  mounted  on  the  dashboard  containing 
his  photograph  and  name.  It  read  Paul 
Snowden.  He  was  Negro.  I  asked  him  how 
long  he  had  been  In  Washington.  '"Since 
1943."  he  said.  ''I  was  born  in  Greenwood 
County,  South  Carolina." 

"You  know,"  I  told  him,  "what  you've  Just 
said  should  be  In  everjbody's  conversation. 
But  how  can  you  spread  the  word?" 

"Look,"  said  the  driver,  "when  you  get  out 
of  this  cab,  you  pass  the  message  on  to  the 
first  person  you  talk  with.  That's  how  you 
can  get  the  Job  done.  You  tell  that  person  to 
tell  the  next  person." 

I  promised  him  I  would  do  it.  That's  the 
reason  for  this  column. 

As  I  was  getting  out  of  the  cab,  something 
else  came  to  my  attention.  Stamped  across 
his  cabbie  Identification  card  was  the  word 
"Diabetic."  Aa  I  bid  him  goodbye  I  said  "Do 
you  do  this  work  fuUtlme?" 

"No."  ho  said,  "I'm  not  able  to  anymore. 
My  wife  has  been  very  Ul  and  I've  got  to  look 
after  her,  oook.  and  cleanup  and  things.  But 
I'm  getting  along  OK." 

The  cab  pulled  away. 

Somehow,  I  didn't  have  a  thing  to  com- 
plain about. 
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Texas  American  Lesion  Convention 
Retolutioii  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  sen- 
sible resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas 
American  Legion  convention  in  Dallas  on 
July  29,  1967. 

I  think  we  should  all  stop  to  ponder 
these  opinions  of  men  who  have  first- 
hand experience  in  the  Armed  Forces: 
Resolution  19 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam's  leaders  have 
made  clear  they  do  not  Intend  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  peace  In  Vietnam  until  and 
unless  forced  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  Is  enabled  to  con- 
tinue Its  aggression  against  South  Vietnam 
because  of  massive  assistance  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Its  satellites  In  Eastern  Europe,  and 
from  Red  China;  and 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  also  enjojrs  the 
advantages  of  restrictions  placed  on  our 
mlllUry  forces  In  the  matter  of  target  se- 
lection In  the  north  and  the  matter  of 
enemy  sanctuary  across  South  Vietnam's 
borders;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  TTie  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  In  regular  annual  conven- 
tion assembled  in  Dallas,  Texas,  July  38-30, 
1967,  That  The  American  Legion  reiterates 
Its  strong  support  of  U.S.  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  but  urges,  in  the  Interest  of  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mander of  our  military  forces  in  Vietnam 
be  given  full  authority  to — 

(1)  bomb  and  destroy  such  military  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  as  he  deems  necessary 


to  end  that  country's  ability  to  resuppiy 
communist  forces  in  the  South,  IncludinK 
aU  air  fields  and  all  unloading,  storage 
transportatlom.  power  and  manufacturing 
faclUtleB,  ^ 

(2)  eliminate  all  foreign  aid  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  other  communist  nations  and 
any  other  nation  that  is  helping  to  defeat 
our  war  effort  in  Vietnam, 

(3)  close  oC  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  by  posi- 
tive means,  Including  the  stationing  of  U3 
combat  forces  In  Laos  If  necessary,  and 

(4)  bomb  and  shell  enemy  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  permit  U.S.  combat  forces  to  pur- 
sue  retreating  enemy  forces  Into  Cambodia 
Laos,  or  North  Vietnam,  as  required. 


Meat  Industry  Anxious  To  Cooperate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
recent  reconsideration  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
has  prompted  a  flurry  of  public  com- 
ments. Some  are  welcome  and  construc- 
tive criticisms,  while  others  are  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  unjusti- 
fied doubt  on  the  practices  of  a  reputable 
and  vital  industry. 

I  personally  favor  adequate  Inspection 
and  control  to  insure  that  all  meat 
reaching  our  dinner  tables  is  safe,  and 
I  commend  the  industry  for  Its  efforts 
and  continued  concern  in  this  vital  mat- 
ter. The  following  statement  by  Mr.  L 
Blaine  Llljenquist,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  W^estem  States  Meat 
Packers  Association,  Inc.,  comments  on 
this  situation  and  brings  comforting  as- 
surance that  the  Industry  is  anxious  to 
cooperate  In  seeking  improved  methods 
of  meat  handling  and  that  things  are 
not  as  bad  as  some  writers  would  have 
us  believe. 
The  statement  follows: 

Consumer*  But  and  Eat  Meat  With 

CONriDENCI 

The  Urilted  States  Is  the  largest  producer 
and  consumer  of  meat  in  the  world.  Our  per 
capita  consumption  of  red  meats  Is  170.5 
pounds  per  year.  A  further  anaJysU  reveal* 
that  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Consumer  eats  104  pounds 
of  beef;  4.6  pounds  of  veal;  4.0  pounds  ot 
lamb  and  6BJ0  pounds  of  pork  during  an 
average  year.  An  important  reason  for  this  it 
the  Federal,  state,  county  and  municipal 
meat  inspection  systems.  These  systems  pro- 
vide American  consumers  with  the  most 
wholesome  and  safest  meat  supply  in  exist- 
ence. 

This  remarkably  effective  achievement  In 
safeguarding  and  protecUng  the  American 
meat  supply  did  not  happen  by  accident.  It 
was  achieved  through  the  strong  coopera- 
tion of  the  livestock  and  meat  Industries 
with  state  and  federal  officials — working  in 
the  Interest  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  goal  of  the  Western  States  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association  for  effective  inspection  wm 
established  in  I94a,  the  same  year  that  the 
Association  was  founded.  WSMPA's  policy  Is 
to  constantly  Improve  and  refine  federal  and 
state  meat  inspection  programs.  This  means 
that  each  animal  that  enters  trade  chan- 
nels for  human  consimiptlon  must  have  ante- 
mortem  and  poet-mortem  examination  by 
well-trained  specialists.  It  also  requires  that 
all  meat  be  handled  In  a  sanitary  manner  at 
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every  stage  of  packing,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association 
supports  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram. We  recognize  the  Importance  of  sound 
state  and  municipal  Inspection.  We  realize 
that  meanlngfiU  meat  Inspection  programs 
at  all  levels  are  necessary  for  maintaining  a 
continuous  check  on  the  32  billion  pounds 
of  meat  produced  each  year  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Federal  meat  lnsi>ectlon  covers  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  commercial  slaughter.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  remaining  slaughter  Lb 
covered  by  state  and  municipal  Inspection 
programs.  Some  of  the  remaining  portion  is 
farm  slaughter. 

It  Is  very  rare  that  anyone  hears  of  con- 
taminated meat.  Rigid  Inspection  standards 
and  highly  trained  experts  prohibit  contami- 
nated products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
meat  industry  la  the  most  regulated  of  all 
food  industries. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  completed  hearings  on  meat  Inspection. 
The  Subcommittee  will  soon  report  a  bill 
which  will  further  assure  that  meat  in  every 
sute  Is  wholesome  and  dependable.  The  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  offer  encouragement  to 
the  few  states  where  Improvement  is  needed. 
It  will  Insure  that  the  states  act  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Livestock  producers,  farm  orga- 
nizations, meat  packers  and  consumer  groups 
are  actively  at  work  In  establishing  state  In- 
spection programs  in  states  where  further 
attention  Is  needed. 

The  meat  industry  appreciates  the  con- 
fidence that  consumers  have  In  meat.  We  who 
work  In  the  industry  are  Justifiably  proud 
Of  the  safety  of  our  products.  Research  fa- 
cilities for  the  pursuit  of  even  safer  proc- 
essing, packing  and  handling  of  our  meat 
supplies,  are  constantly  In  operation.  Many 
of  these  are  industry  sponsored.  The  Industry 
will  continue  these  efforts  to  fully  safeguard 
the  consumer. 

We  do  deplore  however,  the  efforts  of  some 
writers  who  have  sought  recently  to  discredit 
the  entire  meat  industry  by  casting  doubt  on 
the  safety  of  our  products. 

In  a  capitalistic,  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem, such  as  ours,  the  Industry  helps  safe- 
guard meat  by  actively  policing  Itself  No 
one  Is  more  Interested  In  gaining  the  con- 
sumer's confidence  by  productlng  clean  prod- 
ucts than  the  packers  and  processors.  They 
too.  are  first  and  foremost,  consumers,  and 
they  must  have  the  support  of  repeated  sales 
for  their  very  existence. 
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Dissent  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
ago.  under  the  title  of  "Dissent  and  De- 
mocracy," I  took  the  Uberty  of  commend- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  por- 
tion of  an  address  by  the  Honorable  J  L. 
Robertson.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
or  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Svs- 
tem,  during  a  George  Norris  Day  observ- 
*"£«  at  McCook,  Nebr..  on  July  11,  1967. 

The  late  Senator  Norris  was  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  and  I  believe  it  is  use- 
lul.  from  time  to  time,  to  refer  to  the 
records  and  utterances  of  such  Individ- 
uals In  public  life,  because  they  often  In- 
ciude  expressions  which  have  continued 
validity  In  our  own  times. 


Mr.  Robertson,  in  hla  remarks,  after 
paying  tribute  to  the  public  record  o«f 
Senator  Norris.  made  some  comments  <hi 
a  critical  ideological  contest  in  progress 
in  the  world  today,  and  I  believe  these 
additional  remarks  are  wortliy  of  serious 
thought  by  all  who  value  the  system  of 
representative  government  imder  law  and 
recognize  the  methodical  nature  of  the 
threat  it  faces  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
some  further  thoughts  of  Mr.  Robertson: 
We  need  not  speculate  about  what  George 
NorrU  would  do  or  say  if  he  were  stlU  among 
us.  We  know  that  he  would  be  shocked  by 
much  of  what  is  happening — the  burning  of 
the  American  flag  and  the  flight  of  young 
men  to  Canada  to  escape  millury  service.  He 
would  also  be  shocked  at  those  dissenters 
who  try  to  deny  to  others  what  they  claim 
for  themselves — the  right  to  state  a  case  or 
to  submit  a  rebuttal.  He  would  be  shocked 
at  the  refusal  to  recognize  that  the  die  has 
been  cast  and  that  the  war  Is  now  everyone's 
war.  not  Just  the  Administration's. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  George  Norris 
would  stand  firm  today  for  the  defense  of 
the  democratic  system  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  not  many  Amer- 
icans, even  today  under  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war,  who  would  cringe  before  a  tyrant 
and  purchase  life  at  the  cost  of  chains  and 
slavery.  We  have  never  been  a  nation  of 
cowards,  and  the  love  of  Uberty  burns  more 
fiercely  here  than  In  any  nation  on 
earth.  This  country  was  founded  by  free 
men.  It  is  up  to  each  generation  to  guard 
that  precious  h^itage  of  freedom  and  pass 
It  on  to  the  next.  Those  who  follow  will 
honor  us  if  we  succeed,  as  we  honor  the 
Lincoln.s  and  the  Norrlses  who  have  handed 
us  the  torcli.  They  will  curse  us  If  through 
a  misreading  of  the  objective  facts  we  err, 
end  permit  the  flame  of  liberty  to  die. 

What  are  the  objective  facts  that  we  must 
examine  with  such  care? 

One  fact  is  that  in  1967.  no  less  than  In 
1941.  there  are  in  the  world,  governments 
that  believe  they  have  the  right  to  conquer 
aiiy  other  government  or  any  other  people 
and  subject  them  to  their  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  room  to  doubt  or  deny  this. 
The  lotalitarlans — for  that  Is  their  proper 
name — have  told  us  repeatedly  in  speeches, 
articles  and  books  that  they  have  this  right 
and  that  they  Intend  to  exercise  It.  What  Is 
more,  they  have  shown  by  their  deeds  that 
they  mean  business. 

The  second  important  fact  Is  that  the 
totalitarians  today  plan  to  extend  their  sway 
not  by  m.issive  use  of  their  own  manpower 
and  armament,  as  did  Hitler,  but  by  the  far 
less  costly  device  of  internal  subversion  and 
local  wars,  fought  with  manpower  supplied 
by  their  intended  victims. 

The  third  Important  fact  Is  that  their 
ultimate  goal  Is  the  subjugation  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  their  brand 
of  inhuman  totalitarianism,  employing  the 
softening  tactics  of  confusing  our  vision 
and  weakening  our  will  to  resist,  while  grad- 
ually chipping  away  to  undermine  our  alli- 
ances and  detach  our  supporters  throughout 
the  free  world.  They  plan  to  exploit  our 
weaknesses,  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  demoralization  within  our  ranks.  At  the 
s;ime  time,  they  would  bleed  us  abroad,  con- 
fronting us  with  the  dilemma  of  either  com- 
nuttlng  our  own  manpower  to  battle  in 
Inconvenient  places — such  as  Vietnam — or 
seeing  additional  millions  of  people  and 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  fall 
under  their  dominion.  Anyone  who  doubts 
that  this  is  their  Intent  should  read  the 
lengthy  article  published  in  Cuba  last  montli, 
under  the  name  of  "Che"  Guevara,  which 
6t.ated  the  goal  with  perfect  clarity. 

We  cannot  afford  t»  close  our  eyes  to  these 
unpleasant  facts. 
Some  2500  years  ago  a  Chinese  strategist 


Bald,  "If  a  man  knows  himself  and  knows  not 
his  opponent,  for  every  victory  he  will  suffer 
a  defeat.  If  a  man  knows  neither  himself 
nor  his  opponent,  he  Is  a  fool  and  wiU  suf- 
fer defeat  In  every  battle." 

And  the  great  authority  on  war.  Clause- 
witz,  said.  "The  conqueror  U  always  a  lover 
of  peace:  he  would  like  to  make  his  entry 
Into  our  state  unopposed." 

The  totalitarians  are  bending  every  effort 
to  encourage  the  notion  that  they  are  lovers 
of  peace,  so  that  they  might  better  defeat 
us  in  every  battle  and  enter  our  state  un- 
opposed. They  have  virtually  taken  out  a 
copyright  on  the  word  "peace"  lt«elf.  But 
while  they  talk  of  peace,  they  plan  new  ag- 
gressive adventures.  This  we  discovered 
again  for  the  umpteenth  time  last  month 
when  all  the  progress  toward  detente  was 
rudely  shattered  In  the  Middle  East. 

This  should  not  have  come  as  any  surprise, 
for  It  is  merely  another  example  of  the  pat- 
tern of  tenson.  relaxaUon.  tension,  relax- 
ation that  we  have  seen  In  operation  for 
the  last  half  century. 

Listen  to  this:  "The  Communist  Party  has 
always  acted  on  the  assumpUon  that  the 
peaceful  co-existence  of  the  two  systema  does 
not  exclude  but,  on  the  contrary.  Implies 
a  further  development  of  the  working  peo- 
ple's class  struggle.  The  contemporary  gen- 
eral line  of  the  International  tJommtinlst 
movement  does  not  freeze  the  inltlatlye  of 
the  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  mobilizes 
them  to  a  greater  extent.  It  opens  up  before 
all  revolutionary  forces  of  our  day  new  pros- 
pects for  successful  advance." ' 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  any  dyed-in- 
the-wool  opponent  of  the  totalitarians,  bent 
upon  slandering  them.  They  are  the  words  of 
the  totalitarians  themselves,  published  in 
one  of  their  official  organs  in  i9«3,  when  re- 
laxation was  again  being  promoted  after 
tlie  awful  tension  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
But  note:  the  relaxation  was  for  tia,  not 
them.  Those  new  prospects  for  succeesful 
advance  were  developed  to  the  hilt  in 
Vietnam. 

Just  last  month,  a  special  statement  set- 
ting the  theme  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  was 
published  In  Moscow.  While  it  spoke  of 
peaceful  co-existence.  It  made  It  clear  that 
the  relentless  effort  of  totalitarianism  to 
obliterate  liberal  systems  of  government 
throughout  the  world  would  go  on.  This 
struggle.  It  stated,  'has  become  the  pivot  of 
world  politics". 

There  are,  perhaps,  some  people  who  might 
sincerely  disagree  with  my  Insistence  on 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  and  a  totalitarian  a 
totallarian.  They  will  insist  that  this  is  out 
of  date,  that  things  are  changing.  Perhaps 
they  are.  But  we  do  not  call  a  day-old  baby 
a  man  merely  because  we  hope  that  every- 
thing win  go  well  and  he  will  some  day  be- 
come a  man.  We  have  to  deal  with  things  as 
they  are.  Confucius  once  said  that  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  if  he  were  a  ruler  would 
be  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  for, 
he  said.  If  things  were  not  called  by  their 
right  names  then  statements  would  be  mis- 
leading, and  when  statements  are  misleading, 
nothing  can  be  accomplished. 

How  true!  A  young  Harvard  philosophy 
student  was  recently  quoted  in  a  Washing- 
ton paper  as  saying  that  he  found  nothing 
"morally  objectionable  In  communism".  Now, 
any  young  man  smart  enough  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  Harvard  Is  smart  enough  to  know 
that  "communism",  as  we  know  it  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Is  not  simply  an  economic 
pattern;  It  has  nothing  In  common  with  the 
old  Utopian  doctrine  of  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs".  The  countries  that  caU  themselves 
communist  have  the  most  totalitarian  re- 
gimes history  has  ever  known.  ConsequenUy. 


'  T.  T.  Timofeyev,  "International  Affairs". 
1963.  No.  9,  pp.  18.  19,  quoted  in  D.  G.  a 
Stewart-Smith,   "No  Vision  Here"    p    3 
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U  we  follow  the  advice  ot  Confucius  and 
apply  the  rlgbt  name.  It  would  appear  tbat 
the  Harvard  student  flnda  nothing  morally 
objectionable  In  totalitarianism,  and  a  par- 
ticularly inhnmnn  totalitarianism,  at  that  I 

By  the  way,  Confucius  erred  on  one  point. 
We  know  today,  as  a  result  of  experience 
during  the  Intervening  years,  that  when 
statements  are  misleading  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished — by  those  who  know  how  to 
use  mislefidlng  statements  to  blind  their 
Innocent  victims  to  the  truth. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  C3teorge  Norrla 
was  worried  about  the  growing  acceptance 
of  the  theories  of  those  men  who  believed  in 
using  any  means  to  achieve  total  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  their  Immoral  hands. 

Today,  the  men  are  different,  but  the  pas- 
sion to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  liberal 
system  of  government  is  as  strong  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Why?  Because 
the  mere  existence  of  a  free  country  is  a 
threat  to  the  totalitarian  rules,  as  the  ugly 
wall  that  divides  Berlin  so  graphically 
demonstrates.  We  may  think  the  world  can 
peacefully  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  but 
they  know  It  cannot.  They  know  that  the 
free  countries  stand  as  proof,  convincing  to 
all  who  have  access  to  the  truth,  that  the 
totalltarlans  lie  when  they  say  their  system 
Is  superior.  That  alone  Is  enough  to  make 
the  free  countries  targets  for  destruction. 

This  explains  why  that  faithful  servant  of 
the  totalltarlans.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  presses  re- 
lentlessly his  effort  to  seize  control  of  all 
Vietnam.  This  Is  why  trouble  is  stirred  up  in 
Thailand  and  why  the  tools  of  the  totalltarl- 
ans are  being  prodded  into  renewed  activity 
in  the  Philippines.  This  is  why  Cuba — using 
the  name  of  "Che"  Guevara — calls  for  Viet- 
nams  throughout  Latin  America  and  Africa, 
with  the  objective  of  weakening  and  even- 
tually brlngring  down  the  United  States  itself. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  obliged  to  do  what 
George  W.  Norrla  did  in  1917. 1  must  exercise 
that  precious  right  of  dissent — in  this  In- 
stance, dissent  against  the  dissenters— and 
tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it.  The  totalltarlans 
have  sighted  in  on  us.  We  are  the  one  country 
In  the  world  that  has  both  the  material  and 
moral  strength  to  frustrate  their  plans.  They 
seek  to  sap  our  material  strength  by  drawing 
us  into  endless  wars  of  attrition.  They  seek 
to  sap  our  moral  strength  by  a  variety  of 
means — playing  on  popular  dislike  of  the 
costly  wars  they  provoke,  creating  racial 
tensions,  encouraging  the  spirit  of  alienation 
and  purposelessness  among  our  young 
people. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
totalltarlans  derive  their  peculiar  concept  of 
morality  from  Lenin,  who  taught  that 
morality  was  whatever  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  his  objectives.  It  was  proper, 
in  those  circumstances,  he  said,  to  resort  to 
every  kind  of  trick,  cunning,  illegal  ex- 
pedient, concealment,  or  suppression  of 
truth.'  And,  of  course,  one  of  the  most 
cunning  and  effective  of  their  tricks  Is  the 
concealment  and  suppression  of  the  truth 
about  their  own  tactics  and  goals,  even 
though  they  must  necessarily  publish  this 
Information  for  the  enlightenment  of  their 
own  followers.  The  trick  is  to  denounce  and 
try  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  anyone  who 
dares  to  make  known  to  a  wider  circle  what 
they,  the  totalltarlans,  say  about  themselves, 
but  prefer  to  keep  within  the  family.  They 
have  succeeded  In  developing  an  almost 
Pavlovlan  reaction,  where  exposure  of  their 
machinations  is  almost  certain  to  evoke  de- 
nunciation and  ridicule  of  the  exposer. 

This  Is  why  it  takes  almost  as  much  cour- 
age today  to  speak  out  against  the  totali- 
tarian threat  which  confronts  the  free  world 
as  it  did  to  speak  out  against  the  nish  to 
war  fifty  years  ago.  But  speak  we  must!  As 
Mllovan  DJllas,  the  former  Vice  President  of 


TugOBlavla,  said,  in  one  of  the  books  that 
Tito  had  him  Jailed  for  writing : 

"Those  who  wish  to  live  and  to  siirvive  In 
a  world  different  from  the  one  Stalin  cre- 
ated and  which  in  essence  and  In  full  force 
stlU  exists,  must  fight."  • 

-  We  must  fight,  not,  we  hope,  with  guns 
(although  in  Vietnam  guns  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary) ,  but  we  must  fight  with  the  weapons 
of  idealism,  humanltarianlsm,  freedom  and 
devotion  to  truth.  These  are  powerful  weap- 
ons, If  we  can  only  marshal  them  and  direct 
them  at  the  proper  targets.  It  is  one  of  the 
bitter  ironies  of  our  age  that  the  totalltarl- 
ans who  crush  freedom  and  suppress  the 
truth  whenever  they  seize  power,  play  on 
man's  idealism  and  love  of  freedom  and 
truth  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  soci- 
eties that  are  free,  humanitarian  and  re- 
specters of  truth.  Many  of  those  who  helped 
build  the  tyrannical  regimes  that  now 
crush  Idealism  in  Eastern  Eurojie.  Cuba,  and 
China  started  out  as  Idealists  in  search  of 
greater  freedom.  But.  by  subordinating 
truth  to  goals  that  they  thought  were  more 
important,  they  missed  the  idealistic  and 
noble  ends  they  sought,  which  got  lost  In 
the  muck  of  absolute  despotism. 

And  so  while  we  uphold  the  right  of  each 
man  to  defend  the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  let  us 
also  teach  our  young  people  that  they  must 
not  tear  the  needle  of  truth  from  their 
compass  Just  because  they  do  not  like  the 
direction  In  which  it  points.  If  we  can  do 
this,  we  may  be  able  to  safeguard  that  most 
essential  of  all  freedoms — the  freedom  of 
each  of  us  to  be,  as  was  George  W.  Norris.  a 
man  of  Integrity  and  honor. 


» Mllovan      DjlUts. 
Stalin",  1962,  p    191. 
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OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  statements — one  of  the  most 
forthright — presented  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
during  our  2  weeks  of  hearings  this 
month  on  consimier  credit  legislation 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pat  Greathouse,  vice 
president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Woricers  of  America,  who  appeared  also 
In  behalf  of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  He  endorsed  most 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11601,  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act,  but  opposed 
emergency  credit  controls,  suggested  a 
modification  of  the  proposed  18 -percent 
celling  on  credit  charges,  called  for  some 
additional  consumer  protections  we  did 
not  include  in  the  bill  as  Introduced, 
and  came  out  strongly  for  the  bill's  ban 
on  garnishment. 

The  statement  speaks  for  Itself,  and 
speaks  very  well  of  the  need  for  the  ma- 
jor provisions  of  the  bill.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  this  statement  for  the  ex- 
cellent arguments  it  makes  In  behalf  of 


one  of  the  largest  unions  in  the  United 
States  and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Indus- 
trial Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
which  represents  millions  of  American 
workers.  The  statement  Is  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Pat  Oreathoitse,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, United  Automobile.  Aerospace,  and 
Agricdxtral      Implement      Workers      of 
America,    APL-OIO,     on    the    Consumfr 
Credft  Protection  Act  (H.R.  11601),  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs.  House 
Committee    on    Banking    and    Curre.ncy. 
August  18,  1967 

Madame  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee : 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  to  express  the  strong  support  of 
the  1,500,000  members  of  the  UAW,  and  also 
of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO  for  the  measures  that  you  are  con- 
sidering to  provide  long  overdue  protection 
for  the  American  public  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit.  The  bUl  that  you  are  consider- 
ing, H.R.  11601,  is  a  piece  of  pioneering  legis- 
lation of  substantial  significance  that  can  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  average  American  fam- 
ily. This  bill  not  only  Incorporates  strong 
truth-ln-lending  provisions  that  should  have 
been  enacted  at  lesist  five  years  ago,  but  also 
contains  additional  provisions  that  can  begin 
to  reform  other  predatory  practices  in  the 
consumer  credit  field  that  have  worked  un- 
told hardships  on  millions  of  American 
families. 

THE   NEED  FO«  TRUTH-IN-LENDINC 

Truth-in-lending  legislation  is  sorely 
needed  to  protect  the  consumer's  right  to 
know  the  full  facts  about  credit  rates  and 
Interest  charges  so  that  he  can  compare  all 
alternatives  and  make  an  Intelligent  choice 
among  the  various  credit  plans  that  may  be 
available  to  him  at  any  given  time. 

President  Johnson  stated  this  very  simply 
in  his  1967  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Con- 
sumer Protection: 

"The  consumer  has  the  right  to  know  the 
cost  of  this  key  Item  (credit)  in  his  budget 
Just  as  much  as  the  price  of  any  other  com- 
modity he  buys  .  .  .  The  consumer  should 
not  have  to  be  an  actuary  or  mathematician 
to  understand  the  rate  of  interest  that  is 
being  charged." 

While  the  poor  and  the  average  factory 
worker  are  misled  by  current  credit  practices, 
middle-class  and  well-educated  Americans 
also  need  the  benefit  of  truth-ln-lending 
legislation.  A  recent  study  revealed  that  4 
out  of  every  10  persons  with  a  college  educa- 
tion do  not  know  how  much  they  are  paying 
in  credit  charges. 

Truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  can  also  ni.ike 
a  definite  contribution  to  lowering  the  cost 
of  living  for  millions  of  American  families. 
Interest  on  consumer  credit  amounted  to 
some  $13  billion  In  1966.  This  legii-Iation 
Should  results  In  cheaper  credit  for  the 
American  public.  It  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  pockets  and  pocketbooks  of  men  and 
women  In  all  walks  of  life  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Furthermore,  it  will  especially  help 
those  who  are  most  deceived  by  present 
credit  practices,  the  p)oor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged in  the  Inner  city  ghettos  and  in  the 
isolated  rural  slum  areas. 

Until  now,  the  lack  of  effective  price  com- 
petition based  upon  accurate  information 
has  allowed  high  prices,  excessive  profits,  and 
encouraged  inefficient  operations  in  the  con- 
simier  credit  field.  Truth-ln-lendlng  will 
produce  Invigorated  competition  in  the  credit 
industry.  Lenders  offering  low  interest  rates 
shotild  see  an  Increase  in  their  business,  as 
Is  rightfully  due  to  those  who  offer  the  lowest 
prices  in  our  free  economic  system.  Business- 
men extending  credit  at  higher  Interest  rates 
will  be  under  pressure  to  economize  and  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  their  operations,  or 
to  work  under  lower  profit  margins  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past. 


THE    POOR    ARK    VICTIMIZED 

Congress  can  contribute  olgniflcantly  to 
the  war  to  eliminate  poverty  by  enacting 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
malpractices  and  misinformation  that  are 
all  too  common  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit  The  poor  have  not  escaped  the  mass 
media's  bombardment  of  messages  to  buy 
now  and  pay  later.  Slogans  such  as  "easy 
payments"'  and  "no  money  down"  have  been 
very  effective  In  luring  even  those  on  ex- 
tremely limited  incomes.  The  result  is  that 
substantial  numbers  of  today's  poor  have 
been  exploited  In  the  marketplace.  Many 
have  become  hopelessly  entangled  in  prob- 
lems of  installment  debt.  Too  often  the  con- 
sequences have  been  threats,  legal  penalties, 
and  even  loss  of  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
missed  payments. 

Because  major  department  stores  and 
other  sources  of  reasonably  priced  credit  are 
often  unreachable  and  are  not  usually  will- 
ing to  extend  credit  to  them,  the  poor  usually 
fall  prey  to  less  scrupulous  merchants. 

Numerous  studies  have  revealed  how  the 
poor  pay  higher  prices  and  receive  shoddy 
merchandise  at  the  same  time.  On  top  of 
this,  they  pay  usurlotis  interest  rates  so  that 
they  wind  up  paying  in  total  several  times 
the  usual  retail  price.  Then,  they  are  faced 
with  the  threat  of  repossession  and  losing 
their  merchandise  entirely  if  they  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  excessive  payment* 
they  are  required  to  make. 

Is  it  then  no  wonder  that  we  discover  that 
In  the  recent  catastrophic  rioting  in  Detroit, 
the  victims  of  burning  and  arson  Included 
32  ftimlture,  appliance  and  hardware  stores, 
and  23  clothing  and  Jewelry  stores.  These 
types  of  outlets  In  ghetto  areas  are  very  often 
known  for  their  excessive  credit  practices. 
Numerous  stories  on  the  riots  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  press  alluding  to  the  systematic 
burning  of  stores  which  were  believed  to 
engage  In  excessive  credit  practices.  One 
columnist  writing  for  the  Detroit  Newt 
claimed  that: 

"A  Negro  woman  on  relief  set  fire  to  a 
furniture  store  because  she  felt  she  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  the  bill  she  owed  there. 
Due  to  the  Interest  rate  she  was  being  forced 
to  pay  »910.ia  to  satlsfv  an  original  debt  of 
$285." 

While  our  society  can  never  tolerate  loot- 
ing and  burning  no  matter  how  deep  the 
social  Injustices  that  breed  these  irrational 
and  lawless  acts,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
take  some  elemental  steps  righ  t  now  to  begin 
to  eliminate  the  conditions  that  lead  men  to 
became  looters  and  burners.  The  F>assage  of 
the  strong  truth-ln-lendlng  provisions  and 
other  sections  of  H.R.  11601  which  help  to 
stamp  out  shady  and  Immoral  practices  In 
the  consumer  credit  field  can  do  more  to 
help  maintain  law  and  order  in  our  cltieo 
than  a  dozen  repressive  antl-rlot  bills. 

FTHICAL    MERCHANTS     PROTECTED 

The  consumer  Is  not  the  only  one  who  will 
benefit  from  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation 
Truth-in-lendlng  will  protect  the  ethical 
lenders  and  business  merchants  from  losing 
business  to  unscrupulous  competitors.  An 
otherwise  honest  businessman  Is  subject  to 
tremendous  pressure  to  adopt  unethical 
credit  practices  by  his  unethical  competitor 
in  order  to  stay  In  business  and  earn  a  de- 
T^,^,]^^-  ^y  requiring  every  lender  to  be 
truthful  and  to  state  the  true  Interest  rate 
n  a  uniform  manner,  we  can  break  the  end- 
less chain  of  misleading  claims  and  shabby 
deceptions  which  now  characterize  too  large 
a  segment  of  the  credit  industrv.  Business- 
men would  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
higher  cost  competitors  cannot  lure  away 
their  customers  with  deceptive  credit  infor- 

StNATE    VERSION     MUST    BE    STRkNGTHENED 

n«!!^.l'l  **^*  modified  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  represents  progress  in 
w>e  long  efforts  to  enact  meaningful  legisla- 


tion In  this  area,  a  number  of  glaring  weak- 
nesses and  loopholes  are  contained  in  that 
version  which  can  seriously  weaken  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  truth-ln-lendlng  protection.  I 
am  most  happy  to  see  that  HJl.  11601,  which 
your  committee  Is  considering,  closes  most 
of  these  loopholes. 

The  basic  premise  behind  truth-ln-lending 
legislation  Is  that  the  true  facts  as  to  inter- 
est and  financing  charges  and  annual  inter- 
est rates  should  be  disclosed  on  all  types  of 
credit  so  that  the  public  can  compare  and 
make  a  sound  choice  in  obtaining  credit.  The 
omission  from  coverage  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  revolving  credit  accounts,  and  pur- 
chases where  the  finance  charge  is  $10  or  less, 
opens  up  glaring  loopholes  that  could  pos- 
sibly nullify  most  of  the  protection  provided 
by  this  legislation. 

COVER    REVOLVING    CREDIT 

Revolving  credit  accounts  is  the  fastest 
growing  form  of  credit  in  the  country  today. 
In  addition,  the  interest  rate  charged  on 
these  accounts  is  typically  18  percent  a  year, 
a  most  excessive  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the 
national  interest  rate  celling  recommended 
elsewhere  in  H.R.  11601.  There  is  no  reason 
why  departments  stores,  credit  card  plans, 
and  others  who  offer  revolving  credit  ac- 
counts cannot  state  their  interest  rate  charge 
on  an  annual  basis.  If  they  are  required  to 
state  only  the  monthly  rate  of  interest,  mil- 
lions of  consumers  could  be  led  to  believe 
that  the  Interest  rates  on  these  accounts  are 
among  the  lowest  available  to  them,  where 
in  actual  fact,  revolving  credit  accounts  are 
one  of  the  most  costly  forms  of  credit  avail- 
able. The  existence  of  such  a  glaring  loop- 
hole as  this  can  only  encourage  installment 
sellers  and  lenders  to  abandon  other  forms 
of  credit  that  they  now  offer  and  operate  on 
a  revolving  credit  basis.  The  effect  would  be 
to  water  down  considerably  the  protection 
that  the  consumer  direly  needs.  Furthermore, 
It  would  place  in  an  unfair  comj)etltlve  posi- 
tion those  businessmen  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  state  Interest  rates  on  an  annual 
basis. 

NO    EXCLUSION    FOR    SMALL    PURCHASES 

The  exclusion  from  coverage  under  the 
Senate  bill  of  debts  of  small  amotmts  where 
finance  charges  are  less  than  810  is  com- 
pletely unjustified.  Interest  rates  are  often 
the  highest  on  these  smaller  loans,  where 
the  cost  of  the  Item  is  $100  or  less.  Moreover, 
these  smaller  sized  purchases  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  credit  buying  for  the  average 
worker  and  for  those  living  in  poverty.  The 
argument  that  the  true  interest  charges  are 
hard  to  compute  in  these  cases,  or  that  this 
would  constitute  a  costly  inconvenience  to 
merchants  does  not  hold  up  when  elaborate 
tables  have  been  prepared  which  avoid  the 
need  for  the  seller  to  do  any  computations. 
The  only  difference  in  computing  Interest 
charges  and  Interest  rates  on  a  $100  loan  as 
compared  to  a  $1,000  loan  or  a  $10,000  loan 
is  one  or  two  decimal  points.  I  am  most 
happy  to  see  that  the  bill  your  committee  is 
considering  does  not  allow  such  fiimsy  rea- 
soning to  stand  in  the  way  of  providing 
needed  protection  for  the  low  Income  family 
making  small  piu-chases. 

CRITICAL   NEED   TO   COVER   ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  credit  prob- 
lems for  the  working  man  and  the  poverty 
stricken  Is  the  oversimplified,  confusing,  mis- 
leading, or  blatantly  deceptive  advertising  of 
credit  and  the  sale  of  goods  on  credit.  If 
truth-in-lending  legislation  is  to  be  truly 
effective,  the  true  facts  of  the  interest  charge 
and  the  interest  rate  should  be  available  to 
the  prospective  customer  before  he  has  de- 
cided where  he  is  to  make  a  purchase  or  a 
loan.  With  the  high  pressure  salesmanship 
that  exists  In  many  retail  establishments, 
the  average  worker  does  not  have  a  truly  free 
choice  to  determine  where  he  can  make  his 
purchases  on  the  most  economical  basis  If 


he  Is  initially  misled  by  advertising  of  the 
cost  of  credit. 

While  we  cannot  mandate  that  the  true 
cost  of  credit  be  Inserted  In  all  advertising 
of  consumer  goods,  we  should  require  tha< 
any  advertising  of  credit  costs  state  the  truth 
about  interest  charges.  The  omission  of  aa 
vertising  from  the  coverage  in  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  is  a  grave  weakness.  The  UAW 
strongly  supports  the  provisions  of  the  bia 
before  your  committee  which  bring  advertis- 
ing under  truth-ln-lending  protection. 

Other  improvements  in  H.R.  11601  as  com- 
pared to  the  Senate  passed  version  of  truth- 
in-lendlng  which  we  strongly  support  is  th« 
provision  for  full  disclosure  on  charges  ob 
first  mortgages,  where  discounts  and  the 
point  system  are  most  confusing  to  the  aver- 
age home  buyer,  and  the  inclusion  of  insur- 
ance charges  levied  against  consumer  credit 
as  part  of  total  finance  charges  in  compuUng 
the  true  cost  of  credit. 

FTC    SHOULD    ENPORCR    LAW 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  area  regard- 
ing the  truth -in-lending  provisions  of  the 
excellent  bill  before  your  committee  that  we 
would  like  to  see  changed.  This  Is  the  choice 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  the  agency 
charged  with  enforcing  the  truth-ln-lendlr.g 
legislation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  aa 
agency  that  Is  basically  oriented  towards  the 
banking  business.  Furthermore,  It  has  little 
or  no  experience  In  the  consumer  protection 
field,  and  has  no  staff  ready  to  carry  out  the 
enforcement  provisions  in  the  bill. 

In  its  place,  we  would  recommend  that 
enforcement  of  consumer  credit  legislaUon 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  FTC  is  already  In  the  field 
of  advising  and  protecting  the  consumer.  It 
has  far  more  expertise  in  the  fields  of  retaH 
selling  and  advertising,  has  a  history  of  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
unjust.  Illegal  and  fraudulent  practices,  and 
has  an  efficient  system  for  monitoring  adver- 
tising for  investigating  complaints  and  for 
instituting  the  tjpe  of  proceedings  caUed  for 
to  bring  about  compliance  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mitt<«  are  aware  that  placing  a  law  on  the 
statute  books  does  not  in  Itself  accomplish 
the  end  objective  of  providing  adeqtiate  pro- 
tection for  the  American  people.  I  urge  that 
you  m.^ke  every  effort  to  provide  the  best 
mechanism  for  vigorous,  efficient,  and  fair 
enforcement  In  the  consumer  credit  field. 

WE    SHOULD   ABOLISH    WACX   OASNISHMENTS 

The  UAW  and  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  KPlj-ClO  would  like  to  go 
on  record  in  strong  support  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  that  would  outlaw  wage 
garnishments.  The  device  of  garnishing  wages 
is  used  with  abandon  by  numerous  unethical 
merchants  who  prey  upwn  unsuspecting 
workers  with  their  easy  payment  schemes. 
The  tragic  results  are  pay  envelopes  reduced 
to  the  point  where  workers  can  hardly  sup- 
I>ort  their  families.  Inconvenience  and  extra 
costs  for  employers,  substantial  court  costs 
Imposed  on  taxpayers,  disciplinary  suspen- 
sions which  make  It  even  harder  for  workers 
to  repay  their  debts,  and  outright  dismissal 
and  loss  of  employment.  Unscrupulous  mer- 
chants often  use  the  courts  as  a  collection 
device  without  even  attempting  to  use  other 
legitimate  means  of  collection.  They  often  sell 
goods  on  credit  when  they  know  a  worker  is 
already  over-extended  In  debt,  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  a  sure-fire  method 
of  collecting  the  payment. 

Legitimate  businesses  with  substantial 
reputations  are  able  to  collect  on  bad  debts 
without  resorting  to  garnishments.  Mer- 
chants and  creditors  in  Texas.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Florida,  where  garnishments  are  out- 
lawed, have  learned  to  adjust  their  collec- 
tion practices  without  Ul  effects  or  any 
noticeable  reduction  In  the  volume  of  retail 
sales. 
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The  statistics  on  the  extent  of  garnish- 
ments are  staggering.  In  Just  one  court  alone 
In  the  City  of  Detroit,  the  Common  Pleas 
Court.  55,000  garnishments  were  Issued  tn 
1966.  It  Is  estimated  that  95  percent  of  these 
garnishments  were  Issued  by  default  where 
the  defendant  never  defended  himself  from 
becoming  gamlsheed.  This  took  place  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  court  Is  a  liberal  court  In 
dealing  with  this  Issue,  and  has  established 
a  conciliation  system  to  attempt  to  settle 
debts  without  having  to  attach  wages. 

A  mo6t  unfM^unate  side  effect  of  the  gar- 
nishment system  is  that  the  courts  often  be- 
come the  "enemy"  In  the  eyes  of  the  poor. 
They  become  further  convinced  that  the 
society  which  they  come  to  know  as  the 
"system"  only  works  against  them  and  grinds 
them  down. 

A  revealing  study  conducted  among  low 
Income  families  In  New  York  City  uncovered 
the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  five  of  the 
families  interviewed  had  been  threatened 
vrtth  gamlshmenta.  had  their  wages  gar- 
nisheed,  or  had  goods  repossessed.  Tjrplcally, 
low  Income  families  faced  a  major  crisis  of 
this  type  whenever  the  chief  breadwinner  be- 
came ill  or  unemployed. 

The  problems  the  poor  face  arising  out  of 
garnishments  often  go  hand  In  hand  with 
direct  exploitation  by  merchants.  In  the  same 
study  In  New  York  City  mentioned  above, 
David  CaplovltK  cited  as  typical  this  exper- 
ience of  a  28  year  old  Puerto  Rlcan  man: 

"I  bought  a  set  of  pots  and  pans  from  a 
door-to-door  salesman.  They  were  of  very 
jxxjr  quality  and  I  wanted  to  give  them  back 
but  they  wouldn't  take  them.  I  stopped  pay- 
ing and  told  them  to  change  them  or  take 
them  back.  I  refused  to  pay. .  .  .  They  started 
bothering  me  at  every  job  I  had.  Then  they 
wrote  to  my  current  Job  and  my  boss  Is 
taking  t6  weekly  from  my  pay  and  sending 
It  to  pay  this." 

An  additional  problem  which  compounds 
the  consimier  problems  of  low  income  fami- 
lies is  the  fact  tluit  these  families  often  do 
not  know  where  to  turn  to  for  help  if 
they  are  cheated  by  merchants.  Even  U  they 
do  know  where  to  go  for  help,  they  are 
usually  unable  to  obtain  it.  The  New  York 
City  study  pointed  out  that  64  percent  of  the 
families  interviewed  did  not  have  any  idea 
of  where  to  obtain  help  against  unscruplous 
merchants.  Furthermore,  only  nine  percent 
of  the  families  who  encountered  these  prob- 
lems actually  sought  professional  help,  al- 
though more  than  one-third  cited  a  source  of 
help  that  they  knew  about. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  T7AW  and  to  the 
Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFIi- 
CIO  that  Congress  must  take  additional  steps 
to  protect  the  consumer  and  to  eliminate 
unethical  practices  In  the  merchandising  and 
credit  fields.  The  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance  provided  under  Title  rn  of  this  bill 
appears  to  provide  an  excellent  vehicle  to 
determine  further  steps  of  a  regulatory  or 
legislative  nature  needed  to  provide  the  long 
overdue  protection  that  the  consimilng  pub- 
lic deserves. 

NATTONAI.    INTEHEST    RATE    CEH-ING 

The  provision  of  HJR.  11601  calling  for  a 
national  celling  on  interest  rates  makes  ex- 
tremely good  sense  to  us.  Excessive  profits 
from  Interest  charges  for  fast  buck  mer- 
chants and  small  loan  companies  who  prey 
primarily  on  the  poor  should  rapidly  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  However,  the  celling  of 
18  percent  established  In  this  bill  Is  too  high. 
The  18  percent  rate  charged  by  many  de- 
partment stores  on  revolving  credit  Is  so  ex- 
cessive that  it  can  actually  result  in  a  greater 
profit  on  the  credit  transaction  than  on  the 
original  sale  of  the  item  itself.  Conventional 
bank  rates  and  interest  rates  on  commercial 
credit  are  very  substantially  lower  than  18 
percent.  Credit  unions  are  able  to  extend 
loans  to  working  people  and  to  the  poor  at 
about  half  that  rate. 


In  its  plaoe.  we  would  suggest  a  flexible 
ceiling  that  would  be  related  to  going  In- 
terest rates  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  discount  rate.  Your  committee  might 
Investigate  what  multiple  of  the  discount 
rate  would  be  most  appropriate  to  provide  a 
flexible  and  workable  ceiling  that  would  re- 
late to  Changing  conditions  In  the  national 
economy.  The  difficulty  with  any  flat  rate  Is 
that  It  would  have  to  be  high  enough  to  pro- 
vide adequate  leeway  in  a  tight  money  mar- 
ket when  interest  rates  are  extremely  high 
generally.  When  you  do  this,  however,  the 
ceiling  does  not  provide  any  significant  pro- 
tection against  usurious  interest  rates  in  nor- 
mal times  when  Interest  rates  are  low. 

tTAW    OPPOSEB    EMERGENCY    CREDFT    CONTROLS 

Madame  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  we  would  like  to  go  on  record 
in  opposition  to  that  portion  of  HM.  11601 
which  would  provide  for  emergency  control 
of  consumer  credit  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  does  not  come 
under  the  soope  of  consumer  credit  protec- 
tion. Rather,  it  deals  with  overall  economic 
policy.  It  Is  a  form  of  economic  control  to 
which  we  are  opposed.  It  could  only  lead  to 
hardships  for  the  individual  consumer  in 
need  of  credit,  while  the  major  borrowers  in 
this  country,  business  and  industry,  would 
not  be  subject  to  such  controls.  It  would 
constitute  discriminatory  legislation,  apply- 
ing only  to  those  with  the  least  ability  to 
overcome  the  consequences  of  such  legisla- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  no  need  to  enact 
any  economic  controls  over  credit  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  economy,  nor  does  It  appear 
likely  that  emergency  credit  controls  will  be 
needed  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

BAN    CONFESSIONS    OT    JUDGMENT 

The  provision  in  HJl.  11601  which  pro- 
hibits the  tise  of  confessions  of  Judgements 
in  consumer  credit  transactions  is  highly 
deserving  of  legislative  enactment.  This  de- 
vice, used  by  predatory  merchants  to  Induce 
debtors  to  waive  their  legal  rights  to  contest 
any  Judgements  that  may  be  entered  against 
them.  Is  an  excellent  example  of  how  our 
legal  system  is  pervei-ted  to  exploit  the  poor. 
Typically,  such  a  clause  Is  inserted  in  the 
fine  print  of  the  contract  which  the  borrow- 
er Is  required  to  sign.  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  allowing  this  practice  where  the 
typical  individual  has  no  knowledge  and  no 
bargaimng  power  to  enable  him  to  avoid 
surrendering  valuable  legal  rights,  and  thus 
become  subject  to  severe  financial  hardship 
at  a  later  date. 

PROHIBIT   WAGE   ASSIGNMENTS 

In  a  similar  fashion,  the  UAW  and  the 
lUD  feel  additional  protection  Is  needed  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  wage  asslgfn- 
ments  in  the  consumer  credit  field.  Here  Is 
another  example  where  a  borrower  Is  placed 
under  extreme  pressure,  often  without  any 
knowledge  or  full  understanding  of  the  con- 
sequence, to  sign  away  his  rights  and  allow 
a  creditor  to  attach  his  wages  at  any  time 
In  the  future  that  he  sees  fit.  These  so-called 
"voluntary"  agreements  to  attach  wages  are 
coercive  rather  than  voluntary  In  the  tyi>- 
ical  seller-pxirchaser  relationship.  Since  wage 
assignments  have  many  of  the  permcious 
effects  of  wage  garmshments,  both  should 
be  treated  the  same  and  abolished  In  the 
same  legislation. 

REGULATE   REPOSSESSION   PRACTICES 

Another  area  where  your  committee  should 
act  to  protect  the  consumer  Is  to  regulate 
the  p>ernlclous  practices  of  many  merchants 
In  repossessing  goods  purchased  on  credit. 
This  Is  particularly  a  problem  In  "add-on" 
purchases,  where  a  merchant  sells  another 
item  on  credit  before  a  purchaser  completes 
payments  on  the  mlglnal  Item  that  he 
bought.  If  the  customer  misses  one  pay- 
ment, merchants  have  often  repossessed  both 
Items,  even  though  the  amount  already  paid 
has  been  more  than  enough  to  completely 


repay  the  outstanding  debt  on  the  original 
Item.  Actual  situations  have  been  reported 
tn  the  press  wBere  four  or  more  Items  pur- 
chased on  an  add-on  Installment  basis  have 
been  repossessed,  even  though  the  value  of 
one  Item  alone  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
outstanding  debt. 

Legislation  should  prohibit  the  reposses- 
sion of  any  item  whenever  full  payment  has 
already  been  made.  The  language  of  the 
legislation  could  provide  that  when  debt  is 
outstanding  on  two  or  more  items,  payments 
be  allocated  to  each  of  the  Items,  based  on 
the  ratio  of  the  original  purchase  price  of 
each  of  the  Items  to  the  other  Items.  Fur- 
ther, repossessions  should  be  limited  by  sta- 
tute to  the  extent  necessary  to  satisfy  any 
outstanding  debt.  Merchants  should  also  be 
required  to  return  to  the  purchaser  any 
proceeds  gained  from^tb^  sale  of  the  repos- 
sessed items  that  is  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  debt  still  owing. 

OTHER    AREAS     FOR     FUTURE    ACTION 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  areas  re- 
quiring legislative  protection  whch  this 
committee  should  seriously  consider.  Many 
of  the  abuses  and  shady  practices  could  be 
eliminated  from  the  credit  field  If  lenders 
and  merchants  offering  goods  on  credit  were 
licensed  ajid  had  to  meet  adequate  standards 
covering  the  entire  scoi>e  of  their  lending 
practices.  The  lack  of  adequate  legal  re- 
course for  consumers  who  have  outstanding 
debt  on  shoddy  and  defective  merchandise 
needs  to  be  remedied.  The  common  abuse  of 
using  fine  print  to  prevent  customers  from 
knowing  what  they  are  signing  could  be 
abolished  by  requiring  print  to  be  a  certain 
minimum  size  on  credit  contracts.  Steps 
might  also  be  taken  to  simply  the  obscure 
legal  language  on  credit  contracts  so  that 
customers  would  know  exactly  what  they 
were  agreeing  to. 

Madame  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here  today 
to  express  the  views  of  the  UAW,  and  of  the 
Industrial  Urban  Development  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  which  concurs  in  this  statement.  1  hope 
I  have  spelled  out  for  you  very  frankly  the 
areas  where  our  union  would  Uke  to  see  posi- 
tive Congressional  action.  We  are  aware  of 
political  realities,  and  do  not  take  the  posi- 
tion that  this  bill  that  comes  out  of  your 
committee  this  year  need  contain  all  of  our 
recommendations.  We  would  leave  it  up  to 
you  and  your  committee  to  determine  how 
much  can  be  passed  through  the  Congress 
this  year  and  how  much  might  be  enacted 
next  year  and  In  subsequent  years. 

The  members  of  our  unions  are  extremely 
gratified  with  the  efforts  of  you  and  your 
committee  to  enact  long  ovredue  reforms  in 
the  field  of  consumer  credit.  You  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  UAW  and  lUD  will  stand 
strongly  behind  your  efforts  to  adequately 
prootect  the  American  consumer.  We  hereby 
enlist  In  yoiu'  crvisade  for  the  duration. 


August  31,  1967 
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Headlines  Tell  the  Story  of  Western 
Democratic  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Democratic  Party  leaders  from  the  13 
Western  States  met  In  California  last 
weekend  and  emerged  with  a  ringing  and 
united  endoraement  of  President  John- 
son and  his  domestic  and  foreign  policies. 


It  was  a  rare  show  of  political  unity— 
either  for  Republicans  or  for  Demo- 
crats— and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  State  and 
my  party  leading  the  way.  V 

The  good  feeling  that  pervaded  the 
conference  was  reflected  in  the  head- 
lines of  major  newspapers  covering  the 
Los  Angeles  event. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  headlined: 
'Democratic  Parley  Back  Viet  Policy — 
Western  Leaders  Urge  National  Support 
of  Johnson's  Efforts." 

The  headline  in  the  Herald-Examiner 
read:  "West  Demo  Chiefs  Unite  Behind 
L.B.J." 

Excerpts  from  the  two  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  28,  1967] 
Democrat     Parlet     Backs     Viet     Policy — 

Western  Leaders  Urgb  National  Support 

or  Johnson's  Efforts 

(By  Carl  Greenberg) 

Delegates  to  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference  Sunday  unanimously  voted  their 
support  of  I»resident  Johnson's  Vietnam  pol- 
icies and  urged  the  Administration's  con- 
tinued "all-out  efforts  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  solution." 

Concluding  four  days  of  sessions  at  the 
Ambassador,  the  party  leaders  from  13  West- 
em  states  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
their  deep  concern  over  the  war  and  declar- 
ing: 

•■We  call  on  all  Americans  to  recognize 
and  support,  as  we  do,  the  efforts  of  the 
President  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam  .  .  . 

"We  commend  the  President  for  his  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  travel  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  observe  and  encourage 
free,  fair  and  unfettered  elections  In  South 
Vietnam." 

NAME    OF    COMMrTTEE    CHANGED 

The  conference  changed  the  name  of  Its 
clvU  liberties  committee  to  the  Committee 
on  Political  Extremism  and  adopted  Its  re- 
port that: 

"Par  right  groups  seem  to  be  Increasingly 
active  and  open  In  almost  all  of  our  states 
and  especially  In  Utah  and-  Idaho. 

"One  of  the  areas  In  which  they  have 
moved  Is  that  of  radio  discussion  programs. 

•Preliminary  evidence  appears  to  show 
that  there  may  well  be  a  deliberate  and 
planned  effort  to  use  this  medium  as  a  major 
propaganda  conduit." 

In  other  resolutions,   the  conference: 

1.  Viewed  with  "deepest  concern"  riots 
In  American  cities  and  "the  refusal  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  support  programs  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  causee  of  civil  vio- 
lence and  poverty." 

2.  "Wholeheartedly"  supported  freedom  of 
assembly  and  expression,  but  also  backed  the 
Administrations  determination  to  prevent 
violence. 

3.  Urged  expansion  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  shale  reser\-es  of  the  inter- 
mountain  West  to  bring  these  resources  Into 
productive  use.  but  "protecting  the  public 
interest  of  present  and  future  generations." 

4  Supported  Administration  legislation 
lor  "truth  in  packaging"  and  "truth  In  lend- 
ing. 

5.  A.sked  the  President  and  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  giving  the  territory  of 
uuam  greater  self-government,  including 
the  right  to  elect  its  own  governor. 

FARM,    FISHING    Am    LTRCED 

6.  Called  on  Mr.  Johnson  to  submit  to 
U>ngress  as  soon  as  possible  his  proposals 
to  improve  the  farm  economv.  and  urged 
that  commercial  flshennen  of  the  Pacific 
states  and  Guam  also  be  aided.  The  confer- 
^pfr  'f ,    ^u*'  ^^^  groups  are  not  getting 

7   A  iL    "*  of  the  nation's  income 
»nfitC;*T7  ^^^^^^  ^  pass  more  stringent 
Mtltrust  laws  "with  an  eye  to  limiting  large 


concerns  from  merging  In  purchasing  dlver- 
slfled  businesses"  on  the  groimds  that  this 
hurts  the  small  Independent  businessman. 

(Prom   the   Los   Angeles    Herald-Examiner, 
Aug.   28.   1967] 

Conference  Acts:  West  Demo  Chiefs  UNm 
Behind  L.  B.  J. 
(By  Jud  Baker) 

President  Johnsons  policy  In  Vietnam  had 
the  complete  support  today  of  Democratic 
leaders  In  the  thirteen  western  states. 

Delegates  to  the  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic Conference  wound  up  four  days  of 
discussions  yesterday  by  unanimously  adopt- 
ing a  resolution  calling  on  all  Americans,  "to 
reconsider  and  support,  as  we  do.  efforts  by 
the  President  to  bring  peace  to  Vietnam." 

The  resolution  also  commended  the  Presi- 
dent for  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ob- 
serve, "free,  fair  and  unfettered  elections  in 
South  Vietnam." 

Eugene  L.  Wyman.  California's  Democratic 
National  Committeeman,  chairman  for  the 
conference,  lauded  the  delegates  for  their 
support  of  the  Presidents  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy. 

President  Johnson  surprised  the  confer- 
ence in  a  telegram  received  yesterday  even  as 
the  Democratic  leaders  were  adopting  a  reso- 
lution to  congratulate  him  on  his  59th  birth- 
day. 

JOHNSON    MESSAGE 

The  President  told  the  delegates  that, 
"there  are  no  obstacles  a  renewed  surge  of 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  cannot  over- 
come," adding: 

"As  I  commend  you  on  your  conference,  I 
remind  you  anew  that  what  Is  at  stake  Is 
even  more  than  partisan  achievements  .  .  . 
the  programs  we  seek  to  carry  forward 
transcend  all  party  lines." 


Boy  Scouts  From  74  Counh^ies  in  12th 
World  Jamboree 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  week  of  this  month.  12,000  Boy 
Scouts  from  74  countries  gathered  at 
Parragut  State  Park  in  my  district  in 
Idaho  for  the  12th  World  Jamboree,  the 
first  ever  to  be  held  in  this  country. 

The  theme  of  the  jamboree  was 
"friendship,"  and  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  should  choose  Idaho 
as  the  site  for  the  meeting.  If  there  is 
one  thing  Idaho  has  an  abundance  of — 
in  addition  to  mountains  for  hiking, 
game  for  hunting,  streams  for  fislilng 
and  the  most  breathtaking  outdoor 
scenery  in  the  country— It  is  friendship. 

Playing  hosts  to  so  many  young  men 
from  so  many  countrys,  with  its  implica- 
tions for  world  peace  and  international 
understanding,  placed  a  considerable 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of 
Idaho.  And  they  came  through  ad- 
mirably. 

If,  as  the  saying  goes,  "today's  Scouts 
are  tomorrow's  leaders,"  then  the  people 
of  my  State  have  enabled  these  yoimg 
boys  to  return  to  their  native  lazKls  with 
a  view  of  the  United  States  not  seen  in 
their  countries'  newspapers  which  talk 


mainly  of  race  riots  and  other  such 
American  scandals.  The  Scouts  surely 
take  back  with  them  some  of  the  kind- 
ness, some  of  the  generosity  that  is  the 
true  picture  of  America. 

The  preparation  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  conclave  was  enormous,  and  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  former  Gov.  Robert 
E.  Smylle;  Gov.  Don  Samuelson;  Miss 
Louise  Shadduck.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development;  and  all  of  the  others  who 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  make  the  jamboree 
the  success  that  it  was.  I  would  also  like 
to  thank  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
their  cooperation  in  issuing  a  special  air- 
mail postal  card  commemorating  the 
event. 

A  number  of  newspaper  articles  have 
been  printed  concerning  the  jamboree, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  a  few  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  article  by  Dorothy  R 
Powers  in  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokes- 
man-Review. Mrs.  Powers  tells  a  warmly 
human  story  which  probably  captures 
the  spirit  of  the  jamboree  more  than  any 
words  that  I  could  say. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom    the    Spokane     (Wash.)     Spokesman- 
Review.   Aug.  8,   1967] 
Scotrrs  Prom  M.4Nt  Nations  Honor  Pioneer 
OF    Rathdrum 
(By  Dorothy  R.  Powers) 
Rathdritm,    Idaho. — Effle    ta     just    sitting 
there   Inside   her  small  house  In  this  small 
town  when  the  world  walks  up  on  the  porch. 
What's  more.  It  knocks — and  asks  that  she 
come  out  to  meet  It. 
EfBe.  does,  too. 

Because  the  world  has  never  come  to  Rath- 
drum  (population  710)  before,  much  less  to 
Effle's  tiny  house. 

So  Effle— who  will  be  90  In  February— picks 
up  her  short,  stubby  crutch. 

She  hobbles  painfully  to  her  door,  opens 
It — and  gasps! 

There  stands  the  world — In  30  pieces  with 
two  arms  and  two  legs  each. 

In  other  words,  there  stand  26  Boy  Scouts 
and   fotir  adult   leaders  from  all  over  the 
world,  even  from  parts  of  It  that  hadn't  even 
heard  of  back  when  EfBe  was  town  Ubrarlan. 
It  began  with  a  newspaper  story. 
Brief  days  before  the  start  of  the  World 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Parragut  State  Park, 
this   writer   visited   several   small   towns    to 
discover    the    Impact    of    the    forthcoming 
gathering  of  thousands  of  Scouts. 
Among  the  towns  visited  was  Rathdrum. 
And  In  Rathdrum,  the  person  who  knows 

more   about  the  town  than  anybody  else 

now,  "back  then,"  or  ever — ^Is  Mrs.  Effle  A 
Fields. 

She  should.  Thirty  and  one-half  years  as 
town  librarian  and  another  stint  of  almost 
equal  length  as  town  treasurer  taught  her. 

SHE    TELLS     ABOUT    IT 

Sure,  say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Dixon.  Effle 
would  talk  to  a  reporter.  They  own  the  towns 
only  drug  store  soda  fountain,  and  what 
Effle  doesn't  know,  they  do.  They  point  the 
way  up  the  hill  to  Effle's. 

It's  a  bUstertngly  hot  day,  but  because  she 
feels  chilly.  Effle  has  an  electric  heater  going 
In  her  little  sitting  room. 

Yes,  she  nods  her  head  pertly,  you  bet  she 
knows  the  Boy  Scouts  are  having  a  World 
Jamboree  right  close  by!  Boys  from  aU  over 
the  world,  right  here  In  North  Idaho! 

And,  oh.  she  says  wistfully,  she  wishes  she 
oould  get  a  glimpse  of  just  one  of  them. 

She  can't  pKMSlbly,  though. 

Effle  doesnt  even  go  the  few  blocks  to 
Rathdrum's  main  street  unless  somebody 
fetehee  her  la  a  car.   Her  hubsand's  death 
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sevoral  yean  ago  left  her  all  alone.  The  yean 
haveJ«ft  her  the  universal  legacy  of  age — 
aching  legs  and  a  difficulty  In  getting  about. 

But  she  still  wlshee  the  world*!  boys  all 
the  best. 

The  whole  town  feels  the  way  Effle  does. 

Behind  the  drug  store  fountain,  Mn.  Dixon 
recalls  ruefully  that  although  Rathdnim's 
only  a  few  mllee  from  Psuragut  State  Park, 
they  didn't  see  "even,  one  Girl  Scout  when 
they  were  at  Parragut"  (for  the  Girl  Scout 
Round-Up,  1965). 

BUS    BRINGS    SCOUTS 

The  story  of  Effle's  wlstftil  wish  was  pub- 
lished Sunday.  July  30. 

Six  days  later,  a  big  bus  pulled  up  across 
the  street  from  Uie  Dixon's  drug  store. 

Out  of  It  tumbled  Boy  Scouts  from  coun- 
tries all  over  the  globe. 

And  everybody  aboard  had  begged  to  get 
to  come  to  Rathdrum — and  Effle ! 

Leading  the  contingent  was  C.  Walter 
Hooper  of  New  Bunswlch,  N.H.,  World  Jam- 
boree transportation  director. 

Even  with  that-  title,  the  doing  wasn't 
easy. 

It'a  hard  to  get  a  Scout  off  the  Jamboree 
Bite. 

Adult  Scout  Hooper  had  read  The  Spokes- 
man-Review story  of  Effle's  wish. 

There  had  to  be  a  way  to  grant  It. 

V\nt,  he  got  In  touch  with  a  sub-camp  at 
the  Jamboree  that  "had  the  most  nations 
represented."  It  was  Ermelunden.  so  named 
for  the  site  In  Denmark  where  the  Jamboree 
took  place  In  1924. 

He  got  the  Scout  leaders  together  first 
and  explained  Effle's  wish. 

"When  the  boys  themselves  heard  of  It," 
laughs  Hooper,  "they  all  wanted  to  go.  We 
could  take  only  one  bus  load." 

"Going  to  see  Effle"  became  such  a  project 
that  the  adult  leaders  had  to  select  the  boys 
by  Scout  rank  and  age  and  outstanding 
achievement.  They  also  chose  boys  who  could 
speak  English,  so  they  could  talk  to  Effle. 

But  adult  Scouts  wanted  to  go  on  the  mls- 
BloD  to  Effle  as  much  as  the  kids.  When 
Hooper  asked  for  a  phjrslclan  aboard  the 
bus  for  safety's  sake,  doctors  In  the  sub- 
caznp  drew  straws  for  the  privilege,  so  eager 
wer»  they.  Dr.  Wilson  Poust  of  New  Holland, 
Pa,  won.  There  was  "rank"  aboard,  without 
question!  Only  the  best  for  Effle.  Lee  Shal- 
hope.  In  private  life  the  chairman  of  the 
botuti  of  Mid-American  Trucking  Company 
of  Chicago  but  a  volunteer  baggage  director 
for  the  Jamboree,  asked  to  come.  And  Neils 
Engberg.  Boy  Scout  commissioner  from  Den- 
mark, wanted  to  be  in  on  the  fun,  and  was. 

BIG   WEI.COM  c 

"1  think  everybody  In  town  was  there  to 
meet  us,"  Hooper  told  a  friend  later. 

Except  for  Effle,  who  still  sat  In  her  small 
hoose,  unaware  of  the   Scouts'  arrival. 

Ttie  Dlzons  ran  out  to  meet  the  bus. 

Would  the  Scouts  walk  across  the  street 
very  slowly,  so  townspeople  could  get  pic- 
tures as  they  did  so?  They  would — and  20 
mlmites  flew  by  as  everybody  In  Rathdrum 
got  tbelr  pictures  of  kids  from  everywhere. 

"Miss  Rathdrum,"  pretty  Lynda  Goodman. 
In  a  bright  pink  dress,  was  there  to  lead  the 
Scoots  to  Effle's  ho\ase. 

Up  over  the  dusty  little  hill  to  Effle's  house 
they  marched. 

TThere  were  Scouts  from  Germany,  Eng- 
land. Prance  and  Scotland.  A  kilt  brought  a 
sparkle  to  Effle's  eyes.  Cessell  PUgram  was 
there  from  Guyana,  South  America,  which 
In.  Effle's  librarian  days  had  been  British 
Guiana.  And  Biarkl  Mortensen  told  her  be 
came  from  the  Faeroes  Islands.  In  all  this 
Danish  group  of  isles,  located  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  the  Shetland  Islands  and 
Iceland,  there  are  only  31.664  people.  Yet 
one  of  them  stood  right  here.  In  Effle's  yard! 

There  were  Canadians  and  Danes  and 
Swiss.  Rock  Uarc  represented  tiny  Luxem- 
bourg. Khedar  Lutchman  spoke  in  the  soft 
tones   oC  Trinidad.  Terry   Soiisa  brought  a 


"hello"  from  Bermuda.  Par-off  Ceylon 
"there,"  In  the  person  of  T.  Rajeewaran. 
Victor  Lee  spoke  of  Honk  Kong.  And  there 
were  American  Scouts,  too. 

SEATED   rN   CAKDEN 

They  brought  one  of  Effle's  chairs  out  Into 
her  yard  and  seated  her.  Each  Scout  filed 
past,  shook  her  hand  and  Introduced  him- 
self. Effie  repeated  every  boy's  name  out  loud, 
and  his  country. 

And  then  they  told  Effle  their  surprise. 

They  named  her  honorary  "Mother"  of  the 
World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

To  make  It  official,  Transportation  Director 
Hooi>er  bent  over  and  placed  a  Boy  Scout 
neckerchief  around  her  throat. 

She  sat  straight  in  her  chair. 

She  fingered  her  oane. 

"Oh,  that's  nice!  That's  so  nice!" 

Effle  couldat  say  any  more. 

Everybody  cheered. 

The  crowd  which  had  followed  the  Scouts 
to  Effle's  followed  them  back  uptown. 

A  man  walked  up  to  Hooper  to  thank  him, 
on  behalf  of  all  Rathdrum. 

"Young  man,"  he  began,  "what  you  did 
here  today  .  .  ."  He  couldn't  finish.  His  eyes 
were  full  of  te;irs. 

TREAT    FOR    SCOUTS 

At  the  drug  store.  Owner  Dixon  had  his 
own  treat  for  the  Scouts.  He  took  them  to 
the  far  end  of  Plrst  Street,  to  show  them 
the  remains  of  the  Pony  Express  station, 
where  riders  bad  changed  horses.  Overseas 
Scouts  stared. 

By  now,  the  whole  town  was  "walking 
with"  the  Scouts. 

They  opened  the  fire  station  door  next,  and 
showed  the  Scouts  the  town  fire  engine. 

Back  In  the  drug  store.  Dixon — somehow 
and  somewhere — had  managed  to  get  a  Ken- 
nedy half-dollar  piece  to  give  every  Scout. 

And  then  he  treated  everybody  to  Amerl- 
can-t>-pe  milk  shakes. 

Running  Into  the  drug  store  came  a  town 
resident. 

"I  need  some  film!"  he  cried  urgently. 

"You'll  have  to  wait  till  the  Boy  Scouts 
leave."  Mrs.  Dixon,  busily  mixing  milk  shakes, 
told  him.  "They're  oui  Rathdrum  guests!" 

"But  they're  why  I  need  the  film!" 

"Oh,"  she  smiled  understandlngly.  "Just 
take  It  off  the  shelf.  You  can  pay  me  later." 

In  came  another  man. 

"I'd  like  to  treat  all  the  Scouts,  over  at 
the  drive-in." 

They  had  to  leave.  Hooper  explained  re- 
gretfully. They  must  be  back  in  Jamboree 
camp  at  noon. 

WATCH    THEM    LO.^D    tTP 

The  whole  town  watched  as  the  Scouts 
loaded  into  their  bus. 

Rathdrum  would  never  see  so  many  Scouts 
again. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  pull  out.  a 
pleasant-faced  woman  8c\irried  across  the 
street.  She  was  carrying  a  huge  bowl  of  fresh 
raspberries  she'd  Just  picked. 

"I  thought,"  she  said,  poking  the  bowl 
through  an  open  window,  "the  boys  could 
eat  these  on  the  way  b£u;k  to  camp." 

They  did.  too. 

En  route  to  camp.  Hooper  tried  to  thank 
the  boys  for  having  given  up  so  much  camp 
fun  to  make  the  trip. 

But  the  boys  turned  back  the  thanks. 

"They  thanked  me  for  the  privilege  of 
going,"  Hoopar  said  proudly.  "They  thanked 
me!" 

In  the  sudden  quiet  of  the  modest  little 
house  where  she  lives  all  alone,  so  did  Effle. 

And  she  will,  for  a  lot  of  long  days  to 
come. 

[Prom  the  Now  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1967] 

SoouTS  OT  WoBLD  Mix  Old  and  New 

(By  Robert  Wlndeler) 

Oo«tr»    D'AiiVi,    loARO.    August    8. — They 

talk  of  tape  recordere.  Twiggy  and  traffic  on 


the  streets  of  Tokyo  more  than  of  tenting 
on  the  old  camp  ground. 

When  they  were  younger  the  Boy  Scouts 
here  from  74  countries  for  their  12th  world 
Jamboree,  the  first  to  be  held  In  this  country, 
came  together  for  the  adventure  of  campino 
and  hiking.  Now,  at  the  advanced  ages  of 
from  14  to  20  their  biggest  Interest  by  far  is 
the  opposite  sex. 

"There  Is  one  thing  that  all  12,000  of  us 
have  In  common,"  said  Danee  Samonte.  a  15- 
year-old  Scout  from  Manila,  the  Philippines 
"girls." 

That  Is  one  commodity  that  is  in  short 
supply  on  the  S.OOO-acre  Jamboree  camp- 
site In  Idaho's  Parragut  State  Park,  20  miles 
north  of  here  and  35  miles  from  the  Wash- 
ington State  border. 

[The  Jamboree  ended  Wednesday,  United 
Press  International  reported,  with  a  final 
round  of  fishing,  boating,  canoeing  and 
archery. ) 

Visits  to  the  Jamboree  by  local  young 
ladles — or  anyone  else — are  limited  to  after- 
noons from  1  to  6  P.M.  each  day  of  the  nine- 
day  event,  which  began  on  Aug.  1,  and  two 
Canadian  boys  were  expelled  for  being  in  the 
company  of  girls  in  the  woods  near  their 
campsite  at  1  o'clock  In  the  morning,  two 
hours  after  tap>s. 

Most  of  the  other  necessities  of  the 
modem  world,  except  hot  water,  are  available 
to  the  young  men  of  the  non-Communist 
non-Arab  world  who  are  making  their  tem- 
porary home  on  the  hard,  dry  ground  (spikes 
had  to  be  used  In  place  of  tent  pegs)  of  this 
pine- forested  part  of  the  country. 

And  they  themselves  are  a  blending  of  the 
traditional  values  of  the  60-year-old  Boy 
Scout  movement,  and  the  contemporary 
themes.  Including  that  of  the  present  Jam- 
boree— "Por  Prlendshlp." 

At  their  campflres  here  they  sing  every- 
thing from  the  African  lullaby  "Cumbaya" 
to  the  latest  hits  from  London  and  Kuala 
Lumpur.  Transistor  radios  are  more  prevalent 
than  bugles  to  play  taps. 

"We've  got  to  keep  up  with  the  world." 
said  a  19-year-old  Georgian.  "We're  behind 
In  so  many  ways,  like  uniforms  and  formal 
ceremonies." 

By  pioneer  standards,  In  camping  out  here 
at  least  they  are  pampered  by  the  pressures 
of  modern  society.  They  cook  over  charcoal 
("We  are  conger\-atlonl8ts  and  It  would  lake 
a  national  forest  to  supply  us  with  firewood." 
explained  one  Montana  school  master),  and 
a  local  lake  was  specially  stocked  with  20.000 
trout  trapped  by  a  net  to  assure  a  catch  by 
any  amateur  fisherman. 

"A  trout  parlor  in  downtown  Tokyo  is  more 
challenging."  said  one  Japmnese  youth. 

Yet  the  Scouts  here  won  rigorous  local 
competitions  for  the  right  to  attend  the 
Jamboree  and  they  are  among  the  mo.st  com- 
mitted youth  of  the  10,250. OOO-member 
movement.  They  share  an  Interest  in  the 
outdoors  and  a  strong  loyalty  to  their  Indi- 
vidual conceptions  of  the  Ideals  of  world 
scouting. 

"Only  In  the  last  two  years  have  I  been 
able  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of 
scouting,"  said  Thomas  Jansen,  a  17-year-old 
West  German  youth  from  Krefeld.  nenr  Diis- 
seldoff.  "It  is  besically  friendship  and  pub- 
lic service — but  for  five  years  I  thought  it 
was  hiking." 

"Nobody  Joins  scouting  to  get  their  ch.ir- 
acter  btillt,"  said  Matthew  Mazer,  16  years 
old.  of  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  "But  one  day  you  wake 
up  and  realize  ttiat  that  Is  exactly  wliat  has 
hapjjened." 

The  American  and  British  Scouts  attend- 
ing this  Jamboree  are  at  an  age  where  their 
colleagues  have  largely  lost  interest  In  scout- 
ing and  dropped  out.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
American  Scouts  quit  before  they  reach  age 
15,  and  only  1  per  cent  ever  reach  Eagle 
Scout,  the  highest  ranking  In  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

The  British  Scouts  recently  revamped  their 
uniforms  to  Include  long  pants  and  lour-ln- 
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hand  ties  instead  of  the  traditional  shorts 
and  long  socks  and  neckerchiefs.  They  also 
eliminated  their  program  for  20-  to  25-year- 
olds  and  dropped  the  word  "boy"  from  their 
title. 

American  Scouts  still  wear  shorts,  to  the 
dismay  of  most  of  them  here  who  were  re- 
quested not  to  bring  civilian  clothes  in  order 
"to  create  a  good  image  of  America  for  our 
visitors" 

American  Scouts  account  for  5.0O0  of  the 
total  of  Just  under  12,000  here.  The  British 
sent  1.300  and  the  Canadians  are  represented 
by  1.200  Scouts.  There  are  5.8  million  Scouts 
In  this  country. 

[FYom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,  Aug   6. 
1967) 

Pomp  of  World  Jamboree  Boasts  Spectrum 
or  Color 
(By  John  Ulrich) 
Farraclt    State    Park. — Green,    tan.    and 
predominant  colors  of  the  spectacle  that  is 
the  12th  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree. 

The  greens  are  in  the  official  Jamboree 
■uniforms  and  in  the  pines  of  the  surround- 
ing Idaho  mountains.  The  tans  also  show  up 
in  the  uniforms  and  In  the  gradually  thick- 
ening layer  of  dust  that  falls  on  tents,  boys 
and  everything  else. 

The  painful  pink  Is  most  noticeable  as  a 
band  around  the  knees  of  both  boys  and 
Scout  leaders,  a  band  of  sunburn  which  ex- 
tends from  the  tops  of  their  knee  high  socks 
to  the  bottom  of  their  uniform  shorts. 
ali.  colors  displated 

Discounting  all  that,  the  Jamboree  shows 
every  imaginable  color  and  color  is  displayed 
In  every  Imaginable  way. 

The  Scouts  from  Northern  Ireland  in  sub- 
camp  MaklUng  have  decorated  their  entrance 
gate  with  travel  posters  glorifying  Ulster  and 
various  maps  of  Ireland  printed  on  Irish 
linen. 

A  Mexican  troop  in  the  same  camp  has 
panels  made  up  of  petatee.  Each  square  Is 
s  different  bright  color  and  the  Scouts  ex- 
plain that  the  squares  are  hand  woven  of 
"Ixtla"  or  Jute. 

United  Kingdom  Troop  32  from  Warwick- 
shire, Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  decorate  their 
entry  with  canvas  panels  on  which  are 
painted  the  symbols  of  the  12  world  Jam- 
borees held  to  date.  Their  counteri>artB  of 
U.K.  Troop  22  from  Yorltshlre  and  Lincoln- 
shire carry  the  crests  of  those  two  counties 
on  their  gate. 

Tents  come  in  every  color  Including  black. 
which  is  predominant  in  the  tente  of  Scouts 
from  Germany.  The  Germans  explain  that  a 
founder  of  their  movement  brought  back  the 
black  tents  from  Lapland.  They  are  made 
up  of  triangular  and  square  panels  and  look 
much  like  an  American  Indian  tepee,  com- 
plete with  smokehole.  The  nomadic  Lapps 
built  fires  in  their  shelters  and  the  dark  col- 
lor  helps  warm  the  tent  when  the  sun  shines 
on  it.  At  Jamboree  it  needs  no  warming  but  is 
relatively  cool  when  one  panel  is  left  open  to 
the  air. 

The  -hometown"  troop  .  .  .  Troop  41,  made 
up  of  boys  from  the  Inland  Empire  In  the 
unmedlate  vicinity  of  jamboree  decorates 
Its  gateway  with  a  stvlized  20-gallon  hat 
wearing  Western  and  "howdy,  partner"  in 
10  languages. 

FUJIYAMA      DISPLATED 

One  troop  from  Japan  has  built  a  plywood 
r^'Jlyama  mounted  atop  a  replica  of  a  Jap- 
anese high  speed  train.  The  Japanese  have 
the  card-shaped  wlndsocks  that  are  the 
«ymbol  of  good  luck  for  boys  and  are  most 
frequently  seen  in  Japan  on  Boj-s  Day  (May 

A  Canadian  troop  from  Calgary  has  repro- 
auced  a  replica  of  Port  Calgary  and  during 
nag  ceremonies  red-coated  Scouts  man  guard 
posts  on  either  side  of  the  gateway  repn»- 
••ntlng  the  1875  outpost  of  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police. 


(Prom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman,  Aug.  6 

1967) 
Viet  Scouters  Remain  Qitixt  About  Battlb 

Parragut  State  Pasje. — Tha  Vletmuneoe 
delegation  to  the  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree 
says  little  about  the  war  there. 

Tony  Do  Van  Nihil,  Saigon  commissioner 
for  the  Vietnamese  boy  scouts,  said  "We  are 
not  to  talk  about  it,  except  we  fight  against 
agression." 

The  five-member  Vietnamese  delegation, 
including  three  boys  and  two  leaders,  flew 
almost  directly  from  Saigon  to  Spokane,  then 
came  to  Parragut.  Because  of  the  direct 
route,  Ninh  said  he  had  discovered  no  re- 
action among  Americans  toward  the  war. 

Ninh  explained  his  country  sent  only  five 
scouts  because  "it  is  a  long  way  to  Saigon, 
and  costs  much." 

Earlier.  Jamboree  officials  said  one  problem 
limiting  the  size  of  Southeast  Asia  delega- 
tions is  transportation.  "We  can  get  them 
here,  but  we  can't  get  them  back,"  said  Keith 
Kentopp.  "It's  hard  to  get  a  flight  to  Vietnam. 
They're  all  filled.  Coming  back  Is  no  prob- 
lem though." 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Sunday  Statesman.  Aug    6 

19671 
iD.fHos  Beauty.  Friendliness  Blend  To  En- 
tertain 12,000  World  Scotrrs 
I  By  David  Zarkin ) 
Parragut     Statk     Park. — This     beautiful 
sprawling  5.000  acres  of  state  park  may  soon 
replace  the  potato  as  Idaho's  claim  to  fame 
and  state  symbol. 

With  the  advent  of  the  12th  Boy  Scout 
World  Jamboree,  which  is  taking  place  now, 
the  park  has  achieved  a  level  of  utlUty  and 
diversity  held  by  few  outdoor  faculties  of  this 
size  in  the  nation. 

Scouts  and  Scout  officials  from  through- 
out the  world  acclaim  Parragut'a  assets  daily 
and  say  that  It's  the  only  place  a  tremendous 
scouting  event  could  be  held  comfortably  for 
more  than  12.000  youths.  NesUed  In  the  pines 
of  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  of  Northern 
Idaho,  this  secluded  area  was  a  Navy  train- 
ing base  during  the  1940's,  and  then  became 
a  college.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  college 
and  used  as  a  wildlife  refuge. 

The  site  was  used  for  the  1965  Girl  Scout 
Roundup,  but  before  the  Boy  Scouts  could 
meet  here  this  month  improvements  had 
to  be  made  to  meet  their  requirements. 

After  the  Girl  Scout  event,  former  Gov. 
Robert  E.  &nylie  took  the  lead  In  luring  the 
Boy  Scouts  to  Idaho  for  their  fii«t  world 
Jamboree  In  the  United  States.  Idaho  met 
their  demands  and  made  the  needed  improve- 
ments with  a  »729,425  program,  part  of  it 
paid  in  50-50  matching  funds  by  the  State 
and  VS.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
These  improvements  are  permanent  and  will 
be  enjoyed  by  Idahoans  and  others  in  years 
to  come. 

Smylie's  efforts  in  making  Parragut  a  suit- 
able place  for  two  such  noteworthy  inter- 
national evenu  were  noted  after  1965  when 
the  main  street  was  named  "Smvlie  Boule- 
vard." But  this  year  the  Utle  of  that  shrub- 
bery decked  stretch  was  tagged  "Friendship 
Boulevard." 

change  temporart 
A  State  Park  Department  official  said  tt 
was  in  connection  with  the  Boy  Scouts'  event 
which  uses  'Por  Friendship"  as  its  theme. 
Scout  officials  said  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  names  of  the  streete  would  be  tem- 
porarUy  changed  for  the  Jamboree. 

Smylie  was  not  on  hand  this  week  for 
dedication  ceremonies,  but  Jamboree  Com- 
missioner Irving  Feist  mside  mention  of  him. 
Gov.  Don  Samuelson  dedicated  the  park  In 
ceremonies  attended  by  14,000  visitors. 

During  the  Jamboree  there  has  been  talk 
that  the  1969  National  Boy  Scout  Jam- 
boree might  be  held  at  Parragut.  Sweden 
and  JapajQ  have  been  rumored  as  possible 
sites  for  the  next  world  Jamboree. 


BEACH  developed 


The  state's  most  significant  and  costly 
contribution  to  the  park  and  the  Jamboree 
Is  the  •194.338  beach  development  on  Lake 
Pend  Orielle.  Half  the  funds  for  this  man- 
made  sandy  cove  came  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Also  Included  In  this  project  Is  a 
permanent  brick  bath  house  with  restrooms. 
showers  and  a  parking  lot.  A  permanent  rest- 
room  building  was  also  constructed  at  But- 
tonhook Bay  at  a  cost  of  $6,960— also  on  a 
federal-state  matching  fund  basis. 

A  permanent  water  system  was  Installed 
for  the  Boy  Scout  event  with  federal  and 
state  funds  at  a  cost  of  »151.262.  A  SO.OOO 
seat  amphitheater,  large  enough  to  hold  the 
nationaJ  Jamboree,  was  built  with  a  total  of 
$74,930  In  state  funds.  The  state  and  federal 
governments  shared  the  $73,950  cost  of  the 
headquarters  building  which  houses  State 
Park  Department  offices. 

brio  converted 

Other  permanent  developments  Include 
the  entrance  gate,  kiosk  and  sign,  seeding 
194  acres,  top  soli  and  seeding  for  the  Ave- 
nue of  Flags,  dock  installation  and  renova- 
tion of  the  old  Navy  brig  for  the  press.  This 
building  win  be  used  later  for  maintenance 
and  storage. 

The  State  Parks  Department  Is  not  the 
only  state  office  that  has  played  a  big  role 
at  the  jamboree.  The  Idaho  State  Police  De- 
partment has  one-third  of  Its  force  located 
at  Parragut  with  patrolmen  in  18  cars  cruU- 
Ing  the  park  and  nearby  Highway  95. 

The  patrolmen  have  logged  1.200  miles  a 
day  on  their  blue  and  white  cars  and  re- 
united 300  people  with  their  families  and 
friends  during  the  hectic  opening  day. 

SCOUTS    BAOGD   POLIO* 

The  state  police  have  become  "public  rela- 
tions men"  for  Idaho  and  have  attracted  the 
Interest  of  many  foreign  scouts.  These  boys 
have  offered  to  trade  trinkets  for  the  police 
offlcers'  smart  Stetson  hate.  The  officers  have 
resisted  making  the  exchange,  but  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  showing  the  youths  the 
many  gadgets  on  their  patrol  cars. 

The  state  police  have  been  Joined  In  secu- 
rity work  with  Kootenai  Coimty  Sheriff 
John  Bender  who  maintains  a  trailer  along- 
side the  state  officers'  own  mobile  living 
quarters.  The  law  enforcement  ofllclals  said 
their  work  has  consisted  mainly  St  patrol- 
ling and  incidents  here  have  been  minor. 

The  State  Forestry  Department  Is  respon- 
sible for  fire  protection  for  the  park.  So  far, 
only  minor  fires  caused  by  careless  cigarette 
smoking  have  been  reported.  The  depart- 
ment has  roving  patrols,  radio  ootmnunica- 
tlons  and  lookouts  reporting  to  a  mair,  office 
About  600  garbage  cans  filled  with  water 
have  been  dispersed  through  the  park  to 
extinguish  fires. 

taught  fire  protection 
state    Forestry    Official    WUbur    Atwood 
Boise,  said  the  scouta  have  been  Indoctri- 
nated on  fire  protection  and  have  kept  the 
grounds  free  of  litter. 

The  Idaho  Bureau  of  Mines  U  sponsor- 
ing a  "gold  digging"  exhibit  here  and  the 
State  Pish  and  Game  Department  has  cor- 
doned off  a  comer  of  the  lake  and  stocked 
It  with  20.000  catchable  rainbow  trout. 

The  boys  attending  this  event  are  fairly 
unanimous  in  their  praise  for  Idaho  and 
western  hospitality.  Their  only  complaint— 
the  ground  here  Is  too  rocky  and  dusty  for 
pitching  a  tent,  but  all  of  them  have  man- 
aged to  keep  their  abodes  in  an  upriRht 
position. 

[Prom   the   Parma    i  Idaho  i    Review    Aug    3 
1967  j 

Gov.  Don  Samuelson  Dedicates  Parragut 

Park 
Governor  Don  Samuelson  dedicated  beauti- 
ful new  Parragut  State  Park  Tuesday,  August 
1.  first  day  of  the  World  Scout  Jamboree  "for 
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tha  lue  and  enjoyment  of  ttte  i>eople  of 
Idaho,  of  the  nation  and  tlie  free  world." 

In  hlB  dedicatory  remarkB.  tlie  Governor 
said :  "I  wonder  bow  many  of  you  here  today 
for  these  dedication  ceremonies  recall  that 
we  are  on  the  location  of  what  was  once  the 
largest  "city"  in  Idaho. 

"The  reason  I  remember  so  vividly  Is  that 
23  yetkrs  ago  I  climbed  off  a  troop  train  from 
Davenport,  Iowa  and  became  a  resident  of 
Camp  Farragut  along  with  60,000  other 
sailors. 

"This  was  the  place  I  called  home  for  two 
years  during  World  War  II,  so  there  Is  a 
large  amount  of  sentiment  and  affection  In- 
cluded when  I  say  what  an  \insurpassed 
pleasure  It  Is  for  me  to  be  here  to  participate 
in  these  ceremonies. 

"As  an  ez-gunners  mate  In  the  Navy  I  can 
also  report  to  you  truthfully  that  boot  camp 
at  Farra^t  was  never  like  this.  I  don't  re- 
member being  called  on  to  make  too  many 
speeches  back  in  boot  cagip  days. 

"It  Is  my  high  honor  today  to  dedicate  the 
permanent  park  facilities  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  Idaho,  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  free  world. 

"With  pride,  I  can  say  Idaho  has  done  a 
tremendous  Job  in  the  creation  of  Farragut 
State  Park.  I  say  this  because  monies  have 
been  wisely  spent  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future.  Facilities  have  been  constructed 
that  will  not  only  serve  the  World  Scout 
Jamboi«e,  but  aKo  will  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  ail  the  citizens  who  will  hereafter  visit 
this  unexcelled  spot. 

"X  should  point  out  that  without  the 
excellent  cooperation  of  everyone  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  state  on  this  proj- 
ect, these  facilities  could  not  have  become 
a  reality.  There  are  three  entitles  who  have 
cooperated  so  generovtsly  that  I  believe  they 
merit  special  mention. 

"I  am  Indeed  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
splendid  assistance,  both  financial  and  ad- 
visory, of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

"The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  certainly  de- 
serve special  recognition  and  thanks  from 
aU  of  us  for  their  extremely  generous  spirit 
of  cooperation.  The  ultimate  needs  of  the 
state  park  were  given  every  consideration  by 
Scout  officials.  The  result  of  this  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  will  be  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  greneral  public. 

"Finally,  allow  me  to  compliment  highly 
fbe  Idaho  legislature  and  the  all  important 
role  it  played  In  the  development  of  this 
project.  Farragut  State  Park  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  proposals  and  under- 
taUngs  that  are  good  for  the  entire  state 
axe  met  with  enthusiasm  by  our  legislators. 

"It  is  my  honest  belief  that  Farragut  State 
Park  Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most 
Bigrnlflcant  outdoor  recreation  areas  in  the 
Ncrthweet.  Its  fame  and  renown  will  spread 
and  I  Tlslon  the  day  when  this  park's  na- 
tional reputation  will  vmderscore  the  fact 
that  truly  ^daho  is  the  place  to  go.' 

"It  will  take  time  and  a  great  deal  of 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  Park  Board  to 
realize  the  go8d  we  work  toward  mutually 
for  state  parks  in  Idaho.  That  goal  is  to 
provide  a  major  league  quality  state  i>ark 
system. 

"Now,  in  reflection,  we  can  observe  that 
Farragut  has  run  the  complete  cycle. 

"From  the  largest  dty  In  the  State  nearly 
25  years  ago,  the  area  became  a  ghost  camp. 

"But  no  longer. 

"It  emerges  today  in  magnificence  and 
splendor  for  the  pure  enjoyment  of  all  peo- 
ples. Farragut  ranks  high  on  the  list  of 
attractions  in  a  state  like  ours  that  is  so 
richly  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  natxiral 
appeal.  Uother  Nat\ire  bestowed  one  of  her 
most  gracious  smiles  on  this  entire  area," 
Governor  Samuelson  concluded. 


[From  tha  Parma   (Idaho)   Review,  Ai]g.  3, 
ISM?] 

SaMTTELSOS     TtACES     HISTOST     OT     Paik     Cf 

DxniCATOET  Talk 

FABRAeoT  Statb  Park,  Idaho. — From  the 
"biggest  dty"  of  the  state  to  a  ghost  town 
to  the  "most  slgniflcant  outdoor  recreation 
area  of  the  Northwest." 

Tracing  the  evolution  of  Farragut  State 
Park  at  dedicatory  ceremonies  for  permanent 
faculties  Tuesday,  Idaho  Gov.  Donald  W. 
Samuelson  condensed  the  park's  25-year 
history. 

The  latest  phase — outdoor  recreation — la 
currently  being  provided  for  more  than  11,- 
000  Boy  Scouts  attending  the  World  Jam- 
boree— that  first  ever  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States. 

Washington  Gov.  Dan  Evans  and  Samuel- 
son  headed  a  delegation  of  State  and  Boy 
Scout  officials  In  dedicating  the  $750,000 
facilities. 

Boy  Scouts  have  a  tradition  of  swapping 
and  the  ceremonies  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
front  of  the  park's  new  headquarters  build- 
ing would  have  made  any  scout  proud. 

Jamboree  Commissioner  Irving  Feist, 
Newark,  N.J..  passed  out  souvenirs  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Idaho  Parks  Board,  Gov.  Samuel- 
son,  and  Idaho  Commere  and  Development 
Secretary  Louise  Shadduck. 

Then  Samuelson  was  presented  with 
plaques  by  scouts  from  Mexico  and  Nepal. 
Samuelson  then  presented  a  plaque  to  Wil- 
liam Frome,  St.  Anthony,  chairman  of  the 
parks  Ixjard,  to  dedicate  the  facilities. 

Frome  noted  that  the  park  had  at  varloxis 
times  been  a  naval  training  area,  a  college, 
a  fl^h  and  game  reserve  and  site  for  two 
prior  Jamborees. 

Samuelson  recalled  that  his  first  sight  of 
Idaho  was  from  a  troop  train  in  1943  when 
he  arrived  at  Farragut  for  two  years  of 
training-  as  a  gunner's  mate  during  World 
War  n. 

"Boot  camp  was  never  like  this,"  Samuel- 
son quipped  as  he  spoke  from  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  administration  building. 

But  In  1967,  the  governor  contended, 
"Farragut  SUte  Park  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  most  significant  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  in  the  northwest." 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Observer,  Aug.  5,  1967] 

How  We  Damned  the  Torpedoes 

(By  Robert  E.  Smylie) 

Now  that  the  Boy  Scouts  are  World  Jam- 
boree-ing  at  Farragut  State  Park  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  how  hard  it  was  to  reclaim 
that  concrete  Jungle  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Pend  Oreille.  ITiere  was  a  time  when  no  one 
in  Idaho's  state  government  thought  it  could 
be  done,  except  the  Governor. 

It  all  happened  because  the  Girl  Scouts 
were  looking  for  a  place  to  have  a  National 
Round-up  In  1965.  We  Invited  them  to  look 
at  old  Camp  Farragut  and  they  were 
charmed.  But  they  said  the  old  concrete 
foundations  of  the  city  that  had  housed 
50.000  naval  trainees  had  to  be  caved  in, 
broken  up  and  burled.  We  said  we  would  do 
It.  Then  they  said  the  area  had  to  be  seeded 
to  adequate  ground  cover.  We  said  we  would 
do  it.  Then  they  said  they  needed  an  amphi- 
theater covered  with  grass  to  seat  14.000 
people.  We  said  we  would  build  It.  And  they 
asked  for  a  new  water  system  and  so  on,  and 
we  promised  them  all  of  that.  too. 

We  sent  a  team  of  experts  to  look  it  over. 
The  price  tag  for  cleaning  up  was  3  million 
dollars.  Everybody  wanted  to  give  up.  We 
turned  to  the  National  Guard.  Two  summers 
of  training  for  the  engineering  troops  and 
the  help  of  a  reserve  outfit  for  their  training 
session  that  same  sununer,  and  the  clean  up 
job  was  nearly  done. 

Then  the  Legislature  was  asked  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  construct  the  water  system. 


plant  the  grass,  build  the  amphl-theatcr  and 
the  other  neaded  facilities.  Herman  McDevltt 
of  Pocatello  xnade  a  scathing  speech  in  the 
House  about  how  the  Governor  had  got  u» 
in  trouble,  and  now  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  ball  him  out.  He  likened  me  to  the  ne'er 
do  well  brother-in-law  who  could  never  pay 
his  bills  and  said  that  family  honor  required 
that  the  leglilature  meet  the  Governors  un- 
wise and  outrageous  obligations.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  upset  by  the  speech,  but  it  really 
came  as  a  great  help.  1  am  sure  the  Legisla- 
ture could  never  have  been  convinced  to 
make  such  a  wise  investment  in  advance, 
and  only  when  there  was  really  no  choice 
would  they  take  the  first  step  toward  crea- 
tion of  a  magnificent  st^ate  park. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fast  atti- 
tudes change.  Some  of  yesterday's  most  im- 
presslve  handwringers  are  now  beil-ringers 
for  the  new  park.  They  should  be.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful northern  anchor  for  our  park  and  rec- 
reation system  and  It  will  bring  national  re- 
nown to  Idaho  on  a  continuing  basis.  Crea- 
tion of  the  park  and  Its  development  have 
saved  a  4, 000- acre  playground  with  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  lake  shore  for  public  use  for- 
ever. This  was  more  than  sound  conservation, 
it  was  creative  conservation  at  its  best. 

This  year  there  is  a  new  swimming  beach 
with  facilities  to  accommodate  600  people. 
There  is  a  60,000-seat  amphi-theater  that 
makes  the  park  the  greatest  outdoor  con- 
vention hall  in  all  of  America. 

There  are  many  without  whose  help  the 
park  would  never  have  become  a  reality. 
General  John  Walsh,  Col.  James  Brooks,  hun- 
dreds of  men  of  the  National  Guard,  Roger 
Guernsey,  the  ex-state  forester  .  .  .  and  Jon 
Soderblom,  are  but  a  few.  Louise  Shadduck 
who  sold  the  Girl  Scouts  on  the  idea  of 
Farragut  and  Mrs.  Warren  Brown  of  McCall 
who  had  the  idea  in  the  first  place  are  others. 
If  you  tried  to  write  a  list  .  .  .  you  wcmid 
give  up.  The  only  way  you  could  be  inclusive 
enough  would  be  to  say  "All  of  Us."  because 
all  of  Idaho  with  its  tax  dollars  had  a  part  of 
making  the  Farragut  Park  a  reality. 

This  year  the  Park  is  playing  host  to  th* 
first  World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  ever  held 
in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  said  that  General  McAulllffe  who  was 
commanding  at  Bastogne  dtiring  World  War 
IT'S  Battle  of  the  Bulge  finally  concluded  that 
there  was  no  way  out  of  the  encircling  Ger- 
man ring.  He  called  his  staff  together  and 
when  one  of  them  asked  how  he  was  going 
to  get  out,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that 
he  wasn't  going  to.  What  he  planned  to  do 
he  said,  was  to  get  deep  enough  In  trouble 
that  someone  would  rescue  him. 

That  is  about  how  Farragut  was  saved  and 
built.  If  we  had  not  invited  the  Girl  Scouu 
we  would  never  have  mstde  all  of  these  com- 
mitments. If  we  had  asked  the  Legislature  in 
advance  there  would  have  been  a  thousand 
reasons  for  doing  nothing,  or  doing  less.  So 
we  Issued  the  invitation,  and  the  trouble 
commenced.  First  the  National  Guard  came 
to  the  rescue,  then  several  volunteer  civic 
groups,  then  the  Forestry  Youth  Camp. 
Finally  the  Legislature  by  nearly  unanimous 
vote  adopted  the  project  as  Its  own  and  Far- 
ragut state  park  was  a  reality  once  and  for  ail. 

Herman  McDevltt  was  right,  but  as  usual 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  It  was  wise  to  bail  the 
Governor  out.  It's  the  best  inves-ment  we 
have  made  in  a  long,  long  time. 

Farragut  is  aptly  named.  It  was  the  old 
Admiral  at  Mobile  Bay  who  said  ■Damn  the 
torpedoes,  lull  speed  ahead."  That  was  the 
real  spirit  in  which  the  Park  was  re-created. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  28. 1967] 
A  NoT-So-RoccED  Lm  AwArrs  Scorrs  Heao- 

XNG  TOR  JaMJBOBEE  IN  IDAHO 

fBy  James  E.  Bylln) 
OoruB   D'Alkn*,   Idaho. — A   Boy   Scout  l» 
tnutworthy,  loyal,  helpful,  friendly  and  aB 
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those  other  wonderfvd  things.  And.  Judging 
from  the  setup  here  at  the  Scouts'  World 
Jamboree,  he  is  pampered. 

Scouting  apparently  has  changed.  Remem- 
ber how  you  sp>ent  hours  foraging  for  fire- 
wood and  then  striking  flint  to  make  QreT 
Here,  the  scouts  draw  charcoal  frc«n  a  70-ton 
supply  and  then  Ignite  it  with  matches. 
Remember  how  you  used  to  cook  all  your 
meals  in  your  grubby  mess  kit  pan  and  how 
as  often  as  not  you  ended  up  with  a  plate 
full  of  twigs  and  grass  and  insects?  Here, 
much  of  the  food  is  precooked. 

•The  boys  aren't  coming  here  to  spvend  their 
time  over  a  hot  stove,"  says  Oren  Felton, 
Jamboree  food  director. 

What  are  the  boys  coming  here  for?  One 
thing  they're  coming  here  for  is  to  see  some 
real  live  Indians  perform  those  dances  that 
Scouts  have  been  imitating  for  decades.  For 
pre-Jamboree  festivities  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day, officials  passed  up  a  performance  by 
some  well-trained  Scout  groups  and  elected  to 
present  real  Indians  who  live  in  the  Washing- 
ton-Idaho area. 

wanted:  INDIANS 

The  Redskins  in  the  area,  however,  were 
less  than  familiar  with  war  dances  and  pic- 
turesque Incantations  to  the  rain  gods.  "They 
haven't  done  a  ceremonial  dance  In  100  years," 
moans  a  Scout  official.  "The  one  thing  they 
have  to  go  on  for  costumes  are  old  National 
Geographic  magazines."  he  says.  Particularly 
worrisome  was  a  sign  he  spotted  on  Spo- 
kane's skid  row.  It  read:  "Wanted — Indians 
for  Boy  Scout  Jamboree." 

Some  100  Indians  did  show  up  for  dress  re- 
hearsals, and  they  proved  to  be  apt,  if  not  ex- 
perienced pupils. 

Besides  the  Indians,  some  10,000  Boy  Scouts 
and  1.000  adult  leaders  from  100  countries 
will  gather  for  the  quadrennial  Jamboree, 
which  starts  Tuesday  and  mixs  through  the 
following  Wednesday.  Each  Scout  has  paid 
♦50  for  the  privilege  of  attending. 

The  World  Jamboree  will  be  the  first  ever 
held  in  the  VS.  The  site  is  the  5,000-acre 
Farragut  State  Park,  a  World  War  n  Naval 
training  center  that  is  50  miles  northeast 
erf  Spokane  and  25  miles  north  of  Coeur 
D'Alene.  The  state  of  Idaho  and  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  have  spent  $740,000  to  Improve 
the  park  for  the  Jamboree  and  for  the  pub- 
lic's use  afterward. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped  in 
other  ways,  too.  Some  Army  units  were  sent 
to  the  area  to  help  raise  7,000  Scout  tents, 
dig  400  latrine  pits  and  ready  the  bank, 
hospital,  fire  station  and  post  office.  The 
military  men  and  equipment  will  be  gone, 
however,  by  the  time  the  Scouts  arrive.  "We 
don't  want  people  to  think  we're  militaristic," 
says  one  of  the  1,300  Jamboree  staffers. 

CUTS    FOR    THX   LITTLK    SHAVISS 

American  corporations  are  doing  their  bit. 
too.  Perhaps  optimistically,  Gillette  Co.  U 
giving  visiting  Scouts — who  range  in  age  from 
14  to  18 — a  complete  shaving  kit.  and  Minne- 
sota Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Is  donating 
5,600  cameras. 

The  state  of  Idaho  has  shipped  in  12  tons 
of  old  Idaho  Ucense  plates,  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  be  highly  prized  by  the  forelgrf" 
Scouts.  'We  really  didn't  want  them,  but 
people  here  have  been  so  nice  that  we  took 
them."  says  Jamboree  coordinator  Robert 
BilUngton. 

Keith  Kentopp,  another  Jamboree  official, 
says  the  Jamboree  won't  permit  "crass  com- 
mercialism." although  it  is  gladly  accepting 
the  gifts  and  27,800  cans  of  soup  from  Camp- 
bell Soup  Co.  and  other  food  from  Thomas 
J.  Upton  Co.  Is  that  commercialism?  No,  says 
Mr.  Kentopp.  For  Instance,  he  says  "Campbell 
is  interested  in  kids  eating  and  we're  inter- 
ested in  kids  being  well  fed." 

While  the  Scouts  eat  their  soup  and  their 
precooked  fare,  staff  members  and  volunteers 
wlU  be  dining  in  style.  Their  meals,  to  b« 
catered   by   a   Spokane    hotel.    wlU    Include 
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veal  scallopinl,  grilled  salmon  and  roast  tur- 
key. There  alao  will  be  100  poaiuto  of  r>»ir*^— » 
heads  on  hand — but  thxsoe  ar»  to  feed  % 
contingent  of  falcons,  hawks  and  eagles  Kjf- 

pearlng  in  a  dem,onstratlon. 

nSR    AND   KQrm>B»Tji 

Besides  eating  and  playing  with  old  Idaho 
license  plates,  the  Scouts  will  be  busy  wltli 
archery,  hiking,  arts  and  craft*,  conservation 
training  and  the  Uke.  They  can  fish  In  a 
lovely  mountain  lake  specially  stocked  with 
20,000  trout,  and  they  caji  swim  In  one  end 
of  the  lake  that  has  been  contoured  so  the 
sun  wlU  warm  the  water. 

They  apparently  can  take  part  In  some 
unofficial  activities,  too.  Pointing  at  one  of 
the  ground  squirrels  that  swarm  over  the 
area,  an  official  of  the  Jamt>oree  chuckles: 
"By  golly,  I  bet  a  lot  of  those  little  fellows 
get  caught  and  cooked." 

Most  activities  will  be  highly  supervised, 
though.  "We've  learned  safety  precautions 
the  hard  way  over  the  years,"  says  a  Scout 
official.  "All  we  need,  for  example,  is  to  lose 
a  French  kid  and  have  Charles  de  Gaulle  on 
our  necks." 


Furnihire,  Appliaoc*  Dealers  Assail  Ex- 
emption for  Revolving  Credit  in  Senate- 
Passed  Trnth-in-Lending  BUI  as  Dis- 
criminatory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATX\'T;S 
Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Afifairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  and 
related  bills,  we  received  much  testimony 
from  bankers  and  from  retailers  about 
the  discriminatory  feature  of  S.  5,  the 
Senate-passed      truth-in-lending      bill, 
which   exempts  revolving   or  open-end 
credit  transactions  of  department  stores 
from  the  requirement  of  stating  an  an- 
nual   percentage    rate    on    the    credit 
charges.  Revolving  credit  charges  can  be 
stated  under  the  Senate  bill  on  a  monthly- 
rate     basis — usually     iy2     percent     a 
month — rather  than  as  18  percent  an- 
nually. However,  the  banks,  and  those 
who   extend   credit   on   an   installment 
basis,  retaining  a  security  interest  in  the 
article   sold,   would   have   to   state   the 
charge  for  credit  on  an  annual-rate  basis. 
H.R.  11601,  which  six  of  us  on  the  sub- 
committee have  introduced  and  which 
nearly  a  score  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  cosponsored  in  HJl.  11806  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Abraham  J. 
MuLTER,  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  would 
eliminate  such  discrimination  by  requir- 
ing all  consumer  credit  transactions  to 
reveal  the  annual  percentage  rate  which 
is  charged. 

rURNITl'RE  DEALERS  SEEK  mENTICAL  DISCL0SI7R1 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL   SELLERS 

The  furniture  dealers  would  prefer 
the  opportunity  to  state  a  monthly  per- 
centage rate  rather  than  an  annual  rate, 
but  feel  that  If  an  annual  rate  is  re- 
quired on  their  transactions,  it  also 
should  be  required  on  revohing  credit 


Thua,  they  endorse  the  equal  treatment 
provision  ot  HJL  11601  Instead  of  hav- 
ing dilTerent  standards  for  the  two  types 
of  credit  extended  by  competing  retail- 
ers, as  provided  for  In  S.  5  and  in  HJi. 
11602,  a  bill  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
the  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  of  the  full  committee,  which  la 
Identical  to  S.  5  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
I  think  many  of  the  Members  will  be 
interested  in  a  bulletin  on  Uils  Issue  sent 
to  members  of  the  Tennessee  Retail 
Furniture  Association,  as  forwarded  to 
me  by  a  Tennessee  furniture  retailer.  It 
states  the  issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
one  very  large  group  of  retailers  who  feel 
the  Senate  bill  discriminates  against 
them  and  in  favor  of  those  stores  using 
revolving  credit.  Similar  Information 
was  given  to  the  subcommittee  by  Mr 
Charles  D.  Stapp  of  New  Jersey,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  on  August  16. 

The   material   referred    to   from   the 
Tennessee  Retail  Puriiiture  Association 
bulletin  is  as  follows : 
IBuUetln  No.  26,  from  the  Tennessee  RetaU 

Furniture     Association,     John     W.     Seay 

executive  vice  president,  Nashville,  Term  ' 

Aug.    15,  1967] 

We  have  in  previous  bulletins  reminded' 
you  of  the  importance  of  acUon  concerning 
the  "Truth  In  Lending"  bin  (S-S)  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11  1967 
92  to  0,  requiring  lenders  to  teU  borrowers 
e.xactly  the  cost  of  loans  on  autoe,  appli- 
ances, repairs  and  house  modernization, 
stating  the  true  %nnuaj  percentage  interest 
rate  and  the  total  finance  charge  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

This  represented  complete  defeat  for  the 
retail  and  banking  Interests.  Major  featxires 
of  S-5  are:  Open-end  Installment  plans  must 
disclose  the  finance  charge  stated  as  an  an- 
nual Interest  rate  if  the  seller  retains  a  se- 
curity Interest  in  the  merchandise  or  If  less 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  debt  is  repaid  in  first 
year.  Revolving  credit  need  disclose  only  the 
monthly  Interest  rate.  The  effecUve  date 
would  be  July  1.  1969.  Violations  wiU  be 
•  1,000.00. 

This  U  a  serious  bill  confronting  every 
Furniture  Dealer  and  could  cause  us  much 
confusion  and  headache.  The  N.RF.A.  has 
vigorously  opposed  this  biU  as  J*  now  stands 
pointing  out  that  it  discriminates  against 
Independent  home  furnishings  specialty  re- 
tailers by  permitting  department  stores 
using  revolving  credit  to  disclose  finance 
charge  as  monthly  percentage  rate,  forces 
furniture  stores  using  installment  or  revolv- 
ing credit  to  disclose  finance  charge  with  a 
retained  security  Interest  to  disclose  the 
finance  charge  as  an  annual  percentage  rate. 
NRJ-.A.  plans  action  to  persuade  House  to 
eliminate  bill's  discriminatory  features.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  "Truth  In  Iiending"  law  that 
will  require  disclosure  of  all  finance  charges 
only  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Much  discussion  is  now  going  on  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee  and  on  any  day 
may  well  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  action.  While  the  House  bill 
will  be  an  improvement  over  the  Senate  bUl, 
it  Is  not  like  we  Furniture  Dealers  would  pre- 
fer and  therefore  your  voice  is  needed.  On 
the  Senate  Bill  S~5  we  are  advised  that  very 
few  Senators  knew  our  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter, ^^use  we  did  not  write,  call  or  voice 
our  e^Elon  to  them.  Please  do  not  let  this 
happen  to  our  House  of  Representatives.  Con- 
taot  your  Congressmen  now.  It  would  also 
be#rtse  to  let  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  know  your  opinion.  Names  aa 
follows: 
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L«onor  K.  Sullivan  (Dem.,  Mlssotirl) 
Chairman. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (Dem.,  New  York) . 

Frank  Anniinzlo   (Dem.,  Illinois) . 

Richard  T.  Hanna   (Dem.,  CaUXomla). 

Joseph  O.  Minlsh  (Dem.,  New  Jeney). 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (Dem.,  Texas) . 

Robert  O.  Stephens,  Jr.,   (Dem.,  Georgia). 

Chalmers  P.  Wylle  (Rep.,  Ohio). 

Lawrence  G.  Williams  (Rep.,  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

Seymour  Halpem  (Rep.,  New  York). 

Florence  P.  Dwyer   (Rep.,  New  Jersey). 

Paul  A.  Pino  (Rep.,  New  York) . 

Address:  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Stapp,  President  NJIJP.A. 
who  was  our  featured  speaker  dtirlng  our  last 
State  Convention,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
NJiJ-A.  members  says:  urge  the  Congress- 
man from  your  State  to  support  any  credit 
service  charge  disclosure  proposal  that  re- 
quires the  universal  application  of  either  dol- 
lars and  cents  or  an  Identical  rate  for  all 
credit  grantors,  whether  It  be  monthly, 
monthly  and  annual,  annual  or  any  other 
rate  that  will  enable  ciistomers  to  compare 
and  determine  which  Is  the  cheapest  rate 
avallable.ln  the  market  place. 

Let  us  be  reminded  that  a  "Truth  In  Lend- 
ing" bill  was  Introduced  In  our  past  State 
IjeglBlature,  which  through  your  help  and  co- 
operation we  were  able  to  get  passed  to  Com- 
mittee, where  It  will  He  until  next  February 
and  we  hope  will  never  come  to  life. 


GoDgressman  Edward  R.  Roybal 
Reports  From  Washington 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  text  of 
my  "Fifteenth  Report  Prom  Washing- 
ton" to  the  residents  of  the  30th  District 
of  California  on  my  activities  as  the  dis- 
trict's Representative  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  report  follows : 

Fifteenth  Report  From  Washington 

This  Is  the  15th  In  a  series  of  regular 
"Reports  from  Washington"  made  to  the 
residents  of  the  30th  District  on  my  activi- 
ties as  jour  Representative  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

In  addition.  I  have  also  sent  out  12  special 
reports  designed  to  cover  all  major  Items  of 
legislation  considered  by  Congress,  events  of 
national  and  International  signlflcance,  and 
particularly,  those  matters  of  Immediate 
concern  to  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and 
Southern  California. 

SOCIAL  BEcimrrY  increase 

By  a  nearly  iinanUnous  vote  of  415  to  3, 
the  House  adopted  a  12V^  per  cent  across- 
the-board  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits for  more  than  23  million  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans,  Including  over  2  mlUion 
California  residents. 

I  had  worked  for  a  larger  oost-of-llvlng 
benefit  Increase,  as  well  as  a  substantial  raise 
In  the  bill's  $60-a-month  minimum  pay- 
ment figure,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
several  of  the  other  provisions  of  this  omni- 
bus bUl. 

However,  since  the  "cloaed  rule"  xmder 
which  the  measure  was  considered,  prevented 
making  any  changes  or  amendments  on  the 


House  floor,  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  Improve  the  bill  before  the  final 
version  is  passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  signature  tnto  law. 

CONSUICXR      FSORCnON 

With  growing  national  concern  over  the 
rising  ooet-of-Uvlng,  and  the  increased 
threat  of  Inflation,  I  am  happy  to  report  suc- 
cess In  obtaining  public  hearings  In  the 
House  on  my  Truth-ln-Lendlng  BUI  to  ban 
hidden  finance  charges,  and  protect  the  Na- 
tion's private  borrowers  by  requiring  loan 
companies,  financial  institutions,  and  retail 
merchants  to  make  full  disclosure  of  total 
credit  costs  on  all  cash  loans,  and  other 
forms  of  consumer  credit  and  Installment 
purchase  contracts. 

I  believe  that  credit  is  a  commodity  like 
anything  else  you  can  buy — and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  has  Just  as  much  right  to 
know  the  real  cost  of  borrowing  money,  as  he 
does  to  know  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

With  recent  unanimous  passage  of  a  sim- 
ilar bill  In  the  Senate,  I  am  confident  this 
measure  can  be  enacted  into  law  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

The  blU  makes  no  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  in  any  way  the  rate  of  interest  or  the 
cost  of  credit.  But  it  would  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  tell  at  a  glance,  and  be  in  a  position 
to  shop  around  and  compare  directly,  the 
exact  cost  of  credit  from  various  sources. 

It  would  help  eliminate  the  present  con- 
fusion over  finance  charges  and  true  credit 
costs — and  assist  consumers  In  deciding 
whether  to  borrow,  to  pay  cash,  or  to  save 
toward  the  purchase  instead. 

FOR    east    LOS    ANGELES    NARCOTICS    REHABILITA- 
TION, $750,000 

I  was  happy  to  announce  the  recent  ap- 
proval of  a  $750,000  federal  grant  to  finance 
a  unique,  new  narcotic  drug  addition  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  for  youth  In 
the  Boyle  Heights  area  of  East  Los  Angeles. 

The  project — featuring  a  24-hour-a-day, 
seven-day-a-week  community  Narcotic  In- 
formation and  Service  Center — will  stress 
the  most  modem  prevention  and  control 
techniques,  comprehensive  training  and  re- 
habUitation  methods,  and  intensive  educa- 
tion and  counseling  program  through  area 
schools. 

This  East  LA.  project  represents  a  fresh 
and  imaginative  approach  which  holds  great 
promise  of  helping  develop  a  more  effective 
way  of  dealing  with  the  serious  problems  of 
narcotics  addiction  among  young  people. 

UNITED    NATIONS    PEACEKEEPING 

There  are  new  indications  of  widespread 
support  in  Congress  for  my  resolution  pro- 
posing that  the  U.S.  take  a  more  active  lead 
in  efforts  to  strengthen  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  capabilities  for  dealing  with 
recurring  crises  and  threatened  military  con- 
flicts around  the  world. 

In  our  dangerous  nuclear-space  age,  peace 
is  no  longer  a  luxury,  it  is  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  life  on  earth. 

Though  conflict  seems  to  be  an  inevitable 
part  of  our  dynamic  and  fast-changing  global 
community  of  130  nations,  what  is  not  In- 
evitable is  that  these  differences  must  always 
lead  to  the  tragedy  of  war. 

We  simply  must  find  the  ways  and  means 
of  handling  situations  that  threaten  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  of  settling 
disputes,  without  resort  to  armed  military 
action. 

By  taking  this  American  initiative  now 
In  support  of  the  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing role,  we  can  show  the  world  In  a  positive 
way  that  oiu*  objective  Is  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  UN  so  that  It  can  assrime  Its 
proper  burden  of  leadership  In  our  txirbulent 
times  to  help  prevent  war  and  serve  as  an 
effective  Power  for  Peace. 

ON-THE  JOB   TRAINING,    $2.7    MILLION 

More  than  2,500  new  Job  opportunities, 
concentrated  in  the  Greater  Los  Angeles  area. 


will  open  far  currently  unemployed  men  and 
women  In  California's  Mexican  American 
community  under  terms  of  a  unique  $2.7 
mUlion  government  sponsored,  industry 
oriented  on-the-job  training  program  that 
will  utilize  the  facilities  of  various  com- 
munity organizations  throughout  the  Stat* 
to  reach  individuals  who  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  upgrade  their  work  skills  and 
enter  the  active  Job  market. 

I  was  pleased  to  get  this  project  approved 
because  it  provides  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive employment  training  and  Job  place- 
ment program,  and  with  the  cooperative 
participation  of  local  private  enterprise. 
offers  one  of  the  best  answers  to  our  long- 
term  unemployment  problem. 

MIDDLE    EAST    CRISIS 

As  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Special  Study  Mission  which  surveyed 
the  Middle  East  last  November,  I  appreciate 
the  difficult  task  facing  us  In  that  historic 
crossroads  of  civilization  of  getting  discus- 
sions started  between  the  op|x>slng  Arab  and 
Israeli  sides  aimed  at  exploring  for  agreed 
terms  leading  to  an  enduring  and  workable 
peace  in  that  volatile  area. 

I  believe  there  are  three  essential  require- 
ments for  achieving  lasting  peace  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  the  Middle  East:  (ii 
recognition  of  the  sovereign  right  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  area  to  exist,  to  be  secure  within 
their  borders  from  outside  Interference,  and 
to  freely  exercise  the  right  of  innocent  pas- 
sage through  the  international  waterways  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba;  (21 
resolution  of  the  twin  problems — refugee  re- 
settlement and  military  arms  limitation— 
which  have  frustrated  every  attempt  since 
the  1940s  to  find  permanent  peace  in  the 
Middle  East:  (3)  a  bold,  new  regional  devel- 
opment program  to  turn  the  energies  of  this 
entire  area,  once  and  for  all,  away  from  con- 
flict, and  toward  the  work  of  fashioning  a 
more  prosperous  region  and  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  the  peoples  who  live  there — In  the 
ancient  and  strategic  cradle  of  Western 
culture. 

BILINGUAL    EDUCATION 

I  have  been  highly  encouraged  by  the 
almost  universal  support  of  leading  educa- 
tors and  school  administrators  throughout 
the  country  for  my  bill,  HJl.  8000.  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  Opportunity  Act,  to  as- 
sist local  school  districts  with  special  bi- 
lingual teaching  programs  to  help  overcome 
the  serious  language  barriers  that  handicap 
America's  estimated  4  million  elementary 
and  secondary  school  chUdren  from  families 
whose  home  language  Is  other  than  English. 

With  nearly  1  million  California  youngsters 
of  Umited  Engllsh-spteaking  ability  who 
could  benefit  from  these  programs,  and  with 
a  favorable  reception  by  both  House  and 
Senate  Committees,  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be 
able  to  enact  a  BUlngual  Education  bill  this 
year. 

Sharing  In  the  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  American  school  children  from 
a  wide  variety  of  family  linguistic  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  including,  Spanish. 
French,  Oriental,  Portuguese,  Eskimo,  Greek, 
Italian,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  many  more. 

Today,  Job  opportunities.  Income  levels. 
economic  advancement.  In  fact,  all  the  as- 
pects of  personal  and  family  well-being,  are 
closely  linked  to  educational  achievement 
and  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively 
with  one  another. 

Those  citizens  who  are  handicapped  be- 
cause of  language  barriers  in  our  modem 
predominantly  E^nglLsh-speaking  society, 
suffer  a  continuing  denial  of  the  opportunity 
to  participate  and  share  fully  in  the  rich 
abundance  of  20th  Century  America 

CLEAN    ADt 

As  co-autJior  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  I  believe  this  measure  can  serve  to 
help  organize  a  truly  national  effort  to  elimi- 
nate, once  and  for  all,  the  dangerous  im- 
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purities  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  to  create 
the  Iclnd  of  clean  atmosphere  we  want  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

By  providing  for  further  research  into  th« 
complex  causes  of  air  pollution,  setting  na- 
tional standards  for  effective  pollution  con- 
trol, and  supporting  state  and  regional  pro- 
grams in  fighting  the  smog  problem,  the  bill 
goes  a  long  way  toward  a  cooperative  local- 
state-federal  private  Industry  approach  to 
establishing  a  healthy  living  environment 
In  America's  Increasingly  crowded  metro- 
politan areas  like  Los  Angeles,  where  some 
80  per  cent  of  our  population  will  soon  reside. 

NUCLEAR    PROLIFERATION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  consistently  urged  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  explore  every  possibility  for 
international  agreement  on  stopping  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Recent  developments  at  the  17-nation 
Geneva  Dlsarmameflt  Conference  seem  to 
point  toward  progress  in  working  out  ac- 
ceptable terms  for  a  non-proliferation  treaty, 
with  adequate  safeguards  aud  insi)ection 
control  provisions. 

We  all  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  success 
of  these  negotiations,  for  they  may  be  clvill- 
Mtlon's  last  real  chance  to  avoid  nuclear 
destruction. 

THE    1968    SERVICE    ACADEMY    EXAMS 

Encotiraged  by  last  year's  record  number 
of  applicants  for  our  U.S.  Service  Academies, 
I  am  asking  all  young  men  from  the  30th 
District  who  are  Interested  in  competing  for 
1968  nominations  to  the  Military,  Naval,  Air 
Force,  or  Merchant  Marine  Academies  to  plan 
to  take  the  special  Civil  Service  Commission 
Academy  Designation  Exam  scheduled  to  be 
given  in  Los  Angeles  next  November  (a  make, 
up  exam  will  be  held  early  in  December). 
For  more  Information,  call  our  District  Office 
on  688-4870. 

AT   TOUR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  our  Congressional  office 
staff  in  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  In  any  way  they  can.  Please  con- 
tinue to  make  full  use  of  the  many  services 
available  through  our  offices  by  contacting 
us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of  personal 
assistance. 

A    VIEW    mOM    THE    HILL 

Here  are  some  interesting  reactions  of  this 
year's  Congrossional  intern  group  to  their 
summer  in  the   Nation's   Capital: 

Prom  the  academic  life  of  California  uni- 
versities, the  impression  of  Washington  D  C 
and  the  Nation's  law-making  process  semis 
quite  remote  and   almost  abstract. 

Even  more  distant  are  ttie  visions  of  the 
public  figures  that  control  the  government 
and  enact  its  laws,  for  the  mass  media  tend 
to  glamorize  the  people  and  aJl  else  surround- 
ing Capitol  Hill. 

Thus  our  ten-woek  exposiu-e  to  Washing- 
ton as  summer  Congressional  interns  has 
Been  a  revelation  and  a  genuine  le^-vrnhiff 
experience.  In  partlcul.-u-,  the  dally  conUct 
Wth  Congressman  Roybal  and  our  attend- 
ance at  morning  committee  meetings  and 
House  floor  debates,  quorum  calls,  and  eve- 
w!  1***'°"^  *>"  permitted  us  to  see  the 
bi^y.  human  side  of  acUve.  dedicated  Con- 

thf^"^*  °^  *^*  ^^^  speaker  fonuns  for 
^if^  ^-^  ^^"^"^  '°^™'-  ^o  have 
R^e™m»!f  ^iJ^**  exposure  to  prominent 
lu^^  *  ^'^<'"^»  ""^h  "  Vl°*  President 
AtZn^^^"*"  ^'^'^-  A^«rtll  Harrlman: 
A^rney  General  Ramsey  Clark.  Gov«^ 
^ey^  and  Senator.  Hatfield.  Percy,  a^ 

brSl^Y,  ^'^°'-'«^tl^«  bave  been  th.  early 
oreakfasta  and  small-group  ^emlnan  with 
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Important  offldala  from  the  White  House 
and  rarlottt  federal  agencies.  Their  candid 
discussions  have  given  us  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  {xersonalitles  and  intricate 
legal  and  admlnistraUve  machinery  that 
comprise  life  In  Washington,  D.C. 

But,  Just  as  Important  as  this  exposur* 
to  public  Ufe  and  the  people  involved,  has 
been  our  contact  with  the  1300  other  sum- 
mer Interns  who  have  come  to  Washington 
out  of  their  intense  interest  in  government 
affairs. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  meet  some  of 
the  future  "doers  and  builders"  of  American 
life,  the  concerned  college  students  who  feel 
the  need  for  a  view  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

SUMMER    INTERN    PROGRAM 

Shown  here  discussing  with  me  some  of 
their    activities    as    college    interns    in    our 
Washington  office  this  summer  are:   I  to  r 
Mike  Tirado    (USC),  Bea  Svoboda   (UCLA) 
and  Tom  Wong  ( Stanford ) . 

1967  is  the  fifth  year  in  a  row  I  have 
participnted  in  the  Congressional  Student 
Intern  Program,  which  I  believe  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable— not  only  in  helping  with 
the  office  work— but  as  a  fascinating  way  for 
young  pecple  to  gain  a  personal  underst-and- 
Ing  of  how  their  government  operates. 

College  student*  interested  in  coming  to 
■Washington  in  future  rears,  should  contact 
their  school's  intern  director  for  information 
on  this  excellent  program. 

PRIVATE    enterprise:     key    TO    URBAN 
PROSPERITT 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  Presi- 
dent Paul  Iverson  expresses  his  organiza- 
tions deep  interest  in  continued  economic 
expansion  and  business  prosperity  in  our 
dynamic  and  fa^t-growing  Metropolitan 
Area. 

I  have  propoEed  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion this  year  to  provide  additional  Incen- 
tives for  American  private  industry  to  in- 
vest in  Job-producltg  enterprises  In  our 
great  urban  centers,  where  hard-core  un- 
employment has  been  one  of  our  most  dif- 
ficult problems. 

With  Southern  California's  population  due 
to  triple  from  10  million  to  over  30  million 
before  the  year  2000.  when  some  80  percent 
of  our  people  will  be  living  in  ciUes  this 
kind  of  healthy  industry-government  coop- 
eration Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen. 

CONTROLLING    JtU'ENBLE   DELINQWENCT 

Police  Cliief  Thomas  Reedin  talks  about 
ways  of  improving  communications  and  de- 
veloping better  police  community  relations 
especially  between  Los  Angeles  law  enforce-' 
ment  officials  and  the  young  people  of  our 
crowded  urban  environment. 

I  have  joined  in  co-sponsoring  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
a  new  program  of  cooperative  federal  assist- 
ance to  help  States  and  local  communities 
hght  juvenile  delinquency,  and  control  the 
increasing  rate  of  youth  crime. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  America's 
most  serious  domestic  problems.  Besides  the 
deep  human  tragedy  involved,  andJJie  untold 
damage  done  to  the  lives  of  ouFyouth  it 
costs  this  Nation's  economy  a  suiggerine  e4 
billion  a  year. 

Recent  survey  figures  show  that  1  out  of 
every  9  youngsters  in  the  United  States  vrtll 
be  referred  to  a  Juvenile  court  in  connection 
with  a  delinquency  charge  before  reaching 
their  18th  birthday.  ^ 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  best  hope  of 
stemming  this  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  crime 
Is  to  Increase  our  national  Investment  in 
the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delinquency  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  until  delinquent  ten- 
dencies manifest  themselves  in  serious  crimi- 
nal acts. 
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lowed to  authoriaed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
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Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent Of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 
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An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P,  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  paees  (minimum 
Charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
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CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direcUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on   credit    (U.S.   Code,   title  44,  sec.   150,  p. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
with  Col.  Amos  L.  Wright,  the  new  Buf- 
falo district  engineer  assigned  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  2-hour  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton. I  was  greatly  impressed  with  Col- 
onel Wright's  enthusiasm  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  face  him  In  the  Buffalo  area. 
His  outstanding  background  and  experi- 
ence uniquely  qualify  him  to  undertake 
the  hea\^  Corps  of  Engineers'  respon- 
sibilities along  the  Niagara  Frontier.  I 
am  certain  that  Colonel  Wright  will 
prove  to  be  a  fine  successor  to  his  most 
capable  predecessor,  Col.  R,  Wilson  Neff. 
In  its  August  30,  1967,  edition,  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  provides  some  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  attitudes 
of  our  new  district  engineer.  I  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  veiy  excellent  Buffalo  Evening  News 
article : 

New  Head  of  Army  Engineers  Likes  Chal- 
lenges IN  Buffalo— Enthusiastic  Over 
Plans  for  "Turning  Off"  American  Falls. 
Study  of  Harbor  Dredging 

(By   Lee    doppola) 

Most  first-time  visitors  to  Niagara  Palls 
gaze  in  awe  at  the  beauty  ol  the  thundering 
waters. 

Not  .'\mos  L.  Wright. 

Everything  the  rocks  that  in  recent  years 
have  toppled  from  the  brlnlt  of  the  American 
Palls,  he  says:  ''I  noticed  there  was  no  way 
to  haul  them  out  without  building  a  road 
and  that  would  mar  the  scenery  for  awhile." 

Amos  L.  Wright,  colonel.  U.S  Army  Engi- 
neers, had  never  in  his  43  years  seen  the 
Falls  before  moving  to  Grand  Island  three 
weeks  ago.  Now  he  finds  hunself  responsible 
for  the  agency  charged  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  enhancing  their  beauty. 

That  agency,  the  Buffalo  District  Corps  of 
Engineers,  administers  all  waterways  flowing 
into  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  in  a  three-state 
area  of  35.000  square  miles. 

DONT     HAVE     TO     BE     SCARED" 

"Some  people  have  said  this  area  is  dying  " 
notes  soft-spoken  Col.  Wright.  -That  doesn't 
necessarily  have  to  be  at  all." 

His  assignment  brought  him  to  the  Buf- 
falo area  for  the  first  time,  but  he  talks  like 
amember  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Boost  Buffalo  Committee. 

Water  pollution  headaches  In  Lake  Erie  can 
oe  licked,  he  says.  "Look  at  the  tremendous 
water  resources  this  area  has  ..  .  and  water 
^  going  to  be  more  and  more  an  Important 
commodity  as  time  goes  by. 
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"With  the  good  old  American  character- 
istic of  improvisation  and  with  planning  and 
the  help  of  industry,  we  don't  have  to  t>e 
scared  of  all  this  talk  that  the  Great  Lakes 
are  going  dead  and  urban  development  prob- 
lems are  putting  us  back  in  the  Stone  Ages." 

STAFF  OF  OVER  500 

For  him.  commanding  the  Buffalo  District 
Corps  of  Engineers,  fulfiUs  a  career-long 
wait.  'Ninety  per  cent  of  engineer  officers 
think  commanding  a  district  is  the  best  as- 
signment in  the  corps."  he  explains. 

To  accomplish  his  mission.  Col.  Wright 
needs  a  workforce  of  more  than  500  civil 
service  employees,  whom  he  calls  "extremely 
loyal  and  competent  public  servant.E." 

His  deputy.  Major  Linwood  E.  Lufkin.  is 
the  only  other  military  member  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Col.  Wright  comes  to  Buffalo  from  staff 
officer  duties  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  the  Pentagon.  His  Job  was  writing  policv 
papers  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  sometimes 
involving  60-80  hours  a  week. 

As  son  of  career  civil  service  employees  and 
as  an  Army  officer  for  22  years.  Col'  Wright 
has  never  lived  more  than  eight  years  in  one 
locale.  He  list^s  Logan,  Utah,  as  his  home  of 
record,  but  lacks  any  trace  of  regional  accent. 

PLANS    TO    PITCH    IN 

Calm  and  reserved,  he  ponders  at  length 
before  answering  a  question. 

"I  look  forward  to  working  here."  he  says 
"Our  challenge  is  just  terrific.  Federal  and 
state  and  local  agencies  are  going  to  find 
themselves  co-operating  even  further  in  the 
future  in  making  the  Ijest  use  of  natural  and 
man-made  resources  in  this  area." 

Col.  Wright  awaits  anxiously  the  proposed 
"dewatering"  of  the  American  Falls,  tenta- 
tively planned  next  spring.  "Our  people  wUl 
be  clambering  all  over  the  place."  studying 
the  waterless  brink  and  fallen  rock  below  he 
explains. 

Asked  if  he  would  roU  up  shirtsleeves  and 
pitch  in.  he  replied  with  a  resounding  -why 
certainly. ■'  ^ 

WATER    POLLUTION    IS    PROBLEM 

As  he  puts  it:  "I  want  to  get  down  there 
and  look  too.  What  engineer  wouldn't  want 
to  see  that?" 

Perhaps  the  main  problem  faced  by  the 
district  engineers  concerns  water  pollution 
in  Lake  Erie.  The  Army  engineers  have  been 
criticized  in  some  circles  for  adding  to  pollu- 
tion by  each  year  moving  tons  of  lake  sludge 
from  the  waterfront  waters  farther  out  into 
the  lake. 

"Previously  we  took  the  position  that  our 
dredging  operations  weren't  contributing  to 
pollution,  since  all  we  were  doing  was  mov- 
ing the  waste  from  one  place  to  another  But 
now  we  want  to  find  out  if  indeed  there  is 
any  aggravation  in  our  doing  this  "  Col 
Wright  says. 

To  lick  that  particular  problem,  the  Army 
engineers  have  commissioned  the  building  of 
a  disposal  dike  adjacent  to  the  Small  Boat 
Harbor  Other  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
sludge  are  also  being  investigated. 

THREE    IN    BUFFALO    DISTRICT 

Col.  Wright  feels  optimistic  the  dredging 
problem  can  be  solved,  but  "It's  going  to 
take  some  time.  When  the  studies  have  been 
completed  then  we  can  compare  and  see  what 
disposal  method  is  best,"  he  says. 

His  position  as  Buffalo  district  commander 
puts  him  at  the  head  of  a  Corps  pUot  project 
designed  to  find  economical  methods  for 
dredge    disposal.    The    program,    involving 


seven  test  sites  on  the  Great  Lakes,  includes 
three  sites  in   tlie  Buffalo  district. 

Col.  Wright  was  graduated  from  the  United 
Staws  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1945.  A  full  colonel  since  July,  the  new  boss 
of  the  Buffalo  district  has  enjoyed  "every 
single  "  assignment  since  then. 

Particularly,  he  remembers  duties  with  an- 
other engineer  district,  in  Seattle;  command- 
ing an  engineer  battalion  at  Ft.  Lewis. 
Wash,  and  'planning  the  defense  of  West 
Germany  •  as  engineer  plans  officer  for  7th 
Army. 

PLAVS    TENNIS    AND    SQUASH 

He  has  a  masters  degree  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  has  also  attended  the  Army  War 
College. 

A  Mormon,  he  mentions  singing  as  his  fa- 
vorite pastime,  "chorale  singing,  like  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir." 

His  wife,  "my  built-in  accompanist," 
plays  the  piano  and  has  performed  in  con- 
cert on  the  organ  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wright 
have  five  children,  ranging  in  age  from  a 
girl.  19.  to  four  year-old  twin  daughters.  The 
colonel  says  he  and  his  only  son.  10,  "are  In  ' 
the  minority  in  our  house." 

Col.  Wright,  not  an  avid  sportsman,  plays 
tennis  and  squash  "to  stay  in  shape." 

From  the  way  he  appears  to  throw  hiia- 
self  into  the  complex  tasks  facing  htm.  be 
had  better  have  his  rackets  reetrung.  After 
all.  it  takes  physical  stamina  to  go 
"clambering"  up  and  down  the  sides  of  a 
dried-out  Niagara  Falls. 


Tribute  to  Forreit  B.  Smith,  Sr.,  Promioert 
West  Texas  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Septeinher  11,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday.  August  4.  1967,  Forrest  Bow- 
ley  Smith,  Sr.,  of  Andrews,  Andrews 
County,  in  far  west  Texas,  passed  away 
at  the  home  of  a  daughter  at  Garland. 
Dallas  County,  Tex. 

Forrest  B  Smith.  Sr..  a  native  of  West 
Virginia:  educated  at  Porter  Military 
Academy  and  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute: with  his  bachelor's  degree  in  phar- 
macy from  the  Medical  College  of  Vii- 
ginia:  a  registered  pharmacist  for  53 
years;  a  resident  of  Andrews,  Andrew's 
County,  Tex.,  for  22  years;  Aiidrews 
County  Democratic  chairman  for  many 
years;  and  a  good  personal  friend  of 
mine,  exerted  an  influence  over  many 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  Texas. 
He  was  known  statewide  for  his  lead- 
ership in  many  political  fights  for  better 
government  in  Texas.  Forrest  Smith  car- 
ried his  idealism  with  him  to  his  drug- 
store and  pharmacy  every  day  of  his 
life.  He  was  articulate,  bold,  uninhibited 
by  regressive  forces  that  swirled  around 
him. 
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Operating  his  business  and  practicing 
his  profession  of  pharmacy  in  the  heart 
of  a  rich  oil  county  of  western  Texas,  he 
molded  the  philosophy  of  that  county  to 
fit  his  own  ideals  and  turned  it  away  from 
that  of  more  populous  oil-producing 
counties  adjoining  iiis. 

Forrest  Smith  was  loiown  as  "Mr.  Dem- 
ocrat" not  only  in  Andrews  County,  but 
also  In  many  adjoining  counties  and 
areas  of  western  Texas. 

Forrest  Smith  never  temporized;  he 
was  bold  and  forthright.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  accurately  described  and 
recorded  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Andrews  Coimty  News,  written  by  Dan 
Sullivan,  an  Andrews  attorney  and  elect- 
ed member  of  the  school  board  of  the 
Andrews.  Tex.,  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict. 

James  Roberts,  editor  of  the  Andrews 
County  News,  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  in 
"Drifting  Sands"  on  Sunday.  August  6. 
1967.  The  names  of  the  10  surviving  chil- 
dren of  Forrest  Smith  were  printed  in 
the  account  of  his  passing  away  printed 
by  the  Andrews  County  News  of  Sunday, 
Augiist  6,  1967. 

Mr.  President,  Forrest  Smith  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  does  not  come  along 
every  year  in  every  city  in  every  county 
in  every  State.  He  is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  having  a  completely  inde- 
pendent personality  and  independent 
judgment,  and  the  courage  to  stand  up 
to  defend  both.  He  had  the  intellectual 
acumen  and  attributes  of  character  to 
put  his  imprint  upon  an  area,  a  city,  a 
county,  and  a  portion  of  our  population. 
I  honor  Forrest  Smith  for  lais  leader- 
ship and  for  his  courage,  both  of  which 
are  needed  in  increasing  degree  in  our 
democracy. 

Another  friend  of  Forrest  Smith,  Mr. 
Roy  Bennett,  county  judge  of  Andrews 
Coimty,  Tex.,  has  written  an  account  of 
Forrest  Smith  In  his  letter  to  me  of  Sep- 
t«nber  8,  1967,  and  tells  of  Forrest 
Smith's  zeal  and  compassion.  He  states 
that  Forrest  Smith's  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  was  the  guiding  force  in  his 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  account  of  the  passing 
away  of  Forrest  Smith,  published  in  the 
Andrews  County  News  of  Sunday, 
August  6,  1967;  the  editorial  comment 
about  Forrest  Smith,  under  the  title  of 
"Drifting  Sands,"  written  by  James 
Roberts,  of  the  Andrews  County  News, 
published  on  the  same  date;  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Andrews  County  News 
by  Dan  Sullivan,  member  of  the  school 
board  of  the  Andrews  Independent 
School  District,  Andrews,  Tex.;  and  a 
letter  to  me  from  Roy  D.  Bennett,  county 
Judge  of  Andrews  County,  Tex.,  under 
date  of  September  8.  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attack  Fatal   to   "Mb.   Democrat" 
Andrew*   "Mr.   Democrat"   Forrest   Bowley 
Smith.    St.    died    late    Friday    in    Garland. 
Teza«  at  tlie  home  of  a  daughter. 

Funeral  Bervlces  will  be  held  In  Andrews 
at  0  pjn.  Monday  at  Means  Memorial  Meth- 
odlat  Church.  Rev.  Don  Hungerford  of  St. 
John'B  l^lscopal  In  Odessa  will  officiate. 

Smith  was  Democratic  County  Chairman 
lor  Andrews  for  many  years,  a  contributor 


to  many  Democratic  campaigns  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Senator  Ralph  Tarborough 
and  other  Democrats. 

Born  in  Capon  Bridge,  West  Virginia  on 
December  17,  1892.  Smith  was  74  years  old 
when  he  died.  He  attended  Porter  iillltary 
Academy  and  received  his  B.S.  Degree  from 
Medical   College   of  Virginia. 

He  was  a  registered  pharmacist  for  53  years 
and  moved  to  Andrews  In  June  1945.  Smith 
operated  Smith  Drug  here  until  last  year 
when  he  gold  out  and  retired. 

Smith  was  also  named  to  "Who's  Who  In 
American  Politics."  Although  111  health  pre- 
vented him  from  being  very  active  as  county 
chairman  the  past  two  years,  the  local  Demo- 
crats kept  him  to  the  end,  electing  him  to 
serve  again  last  year. 

Survivors  include  ten  children.  They  are 
Jack  Smith  of  Pampa,  Dr.  Jerome  A.  Smith 
of  Lubbock.  F.  B.  Smith.  Jr.  of  Lawton,  Ok- 
lahoma, Miss  VU-glnla  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Turnbow  of  Andrews.  Tommy  Lynn 
Smith  of  Houston.  Johnny  Smith  of  Mid- 
land, Emory  and  Bobby  Smith  of  Andrews 
and  Mrs.  Sally  McComlc  of  Garland.  Thirteen 
grandchildren  also  survive. 

DRirriNC  Sands 
(By  James  Roberts) 
In  this  day  and  age.  nothing  is  Impossible 
.  .  .  except  trying  to  remove  your  name  from 
a  mailing  list. 

With  the  passing  of  Forrest  Smith,  a  real 
old-line  ixditician  image  ended. 

Whether  you  agreed  with  Forrest  on  his 
politics  or  not.  you  had  to  admire  and  re- 
spect him  because  he  stood  up.  consistently 
and  constantly,  to  be  counted. 

Every  other  year,  when  the  state  and  na- 
tional elections  hove  Into  view,  Forrest 
chose,  picked  and  decided  on  his  man  .  .  . 
and  he  was  his  candidate  from  then  on — thru 
thin,  thick,  or  political  mud. 

Forrest  probably  never  straddled  a  fence 
in  his  life  and  he  had  little  patience  with 
anyone  who  did — voter  or  candidate. 

We  always  respected  the  man  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  one  of  the  few 
all-out  liberals  we  ever  knew  who  put  his 
money  where  his  mouth  was. 

We'd  bet  dollars  to  sinkers  that  about  the 
time  Ralph  Yarborough  was  making  his  sec- 
ond bid  for  the  governorship.  Forrest  Smith 
was  about  the  only  liberal  in  Andrews  who 
believed  strongly  enough  in  Yarborough's 
candidacy  to  send  greenbacks  to  the  liberal's 
war  chest. 

Most  liberals — and  conservatives — talk  a 
pretty  good  political  game  in  March  and 
April  but  few  are  the  ones  that  can  be 
counted  on  in  November  for  money. 

We  seldom  agreed  with  Forrest  poUUcally 
but  we  liked  hUn  and  we  respected  him  be- 
cause be  enjoyed  and  played  the  game  of 
politics  to  the  hilt. 

The  state  and  national  political  races  will 
be  Just  a  bit  duller  on  the  local  level  because 
of  his  passing. 

Letter  to  the  EorroR 
To  many  of  us  the  death  of  Forrest  Smith 
Friday  was  the  end  of  an  era.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  111  health  forced  Forrest  to  sell 
that  venerable  local  Institution,  "Smith  City 
Drug"  on  North  Main  Street,  the  unofficial 
Democratic  Headquarters  in  "off-years"  and 
election  years  alike.  The  host  of  us  who 
drank  coffee  at  least  twice  a  day  at  Smith 
Drug  liad  lost  a  second  home.  Part  of  the 
Joy  of  living  In  Andrews  had  been  lost  and 
has  never  been  regained. 

Forrest  was  a  good,  loyal  and  steadfast 
friend  to  many  and  words  alone  are  groealy 
Inadequate  to  express  our  deep  feeling  of 
personal  lost. 

Voted  "Democrat  of  the  Tear"  in  i9«3, 
Forrest  never  allowed  business  to  Interfere 
with  his  politics.  His  good  friend.  Senator 
Ralpb  Yarborough,  commented  on  that  oc- 
casion that  Forrest  w«s  Uit  very  first  oon- 
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trlbutor  to  Tola  campaign  for  governor  in 
1952. 

Forrest  could  spin  hours  of  funny  stories 
about  the  old  "boom  town"  days  of  Borger 
Rankin,  Wink  and  McOamey.  He  lived  life  to 
the  hilt  and  never  pretended  \o  be  any  bet- 
ter than  he  was.  I  never  knew  anyone  who 
was  down  on  ills  luck  who  ever  left  Smltli 
Drug  without  a  meal  under  his  belt  or  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket. 

A  memory  that  will  never  fade  in  my  mind 
Is  election  day,  any  election  day.  at  Smith 
Drug.  Forrest  decked  out  in  his  bowler  hat 
red  vest  and  suspenders,  cigar  clamped  ftrinly 
in  his  teeth,  an  air  of  excitement,  local  poli- 
ticians coming  in  and  out  all  day  long 
rumors  flying  about  who  was  ahead' at  th« 
polls,  last  minute  electioneering,  worried 
looks  and  back  slapping.  Election  day  win 
never  be  as  much  fun  again. 

Goodby  old  friend — from  all  of  us. 

September  8.  1967. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Yarborough:  I  want  to  ad- 
vise you  of  the  recent  passing  of  one  of  our 
old  friends,  Forrest  Smith  of  Andrews  Mem- 
ory takes  me  back  over  the  years  bringing  to 
mind  BO  many  of  the  good  things  that  For- 
rest   accomplished    during    his    Ufetime.    As 
you  are  aware.  Forrest  was  one  of  your  moet 
stalwart   supporters   and    a   leader   In   West 
Texas  In  your  behalf.  Forrest  was  a  typical 
Southern  Gentlemen.  He  attended  school  at 
the  Virginia  Military  Academy  and  received 
a  degree  in    pharmacy  from   the  University 
of  Virginia.  At  an  early  age  he  came  to  West 
Texas  and  most  of  ills  adult  life  was  spent 
in  this  area.  1  recall  so  many  stories  he  told 
me    of   his   grandparents,   of   their    life,  of 
Virginia,    and    the   southern    way   of   life.  I 
could  almost  re-llve  with  them  some  of  the 
hardships  and  yet  many  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  their  day  and  of  his  early  manhood. 
My    first   intimate   relationship   with   Mr. 
Smith  began  In  1952  when  he  was  your  cam- 
paign manager  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Texas.  He  not  only  was  campaign  manager, 
he    was    also    finance    chairman,    telephone 
chairman,  block  chairman  and  "get-out-the- 
vote"  chairman  for  the  county.   If  you  re- 
call In  this  particular  race  your  percentage 
of  the  votes  in  Andrews  County  was  greater 
than  that  of  many  other  West  Texas  areas. 
This  was  satisfying  to  Forrest,  for  he  felt 
he  had  been  fighting  for  good  government 
and   for  someone   who   had   the   Interest  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  the  nation  at  heart. 
Forrest  was  the  type  man  when  he  formed 
a  friendship,  it  was  for  life.  Those  of  us  who 
live  after  liim  can  not  erect  a  monument  to 
him,  but  he  has  left  many  monuments  in 
the  things  ho  has  done  for  others  that  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us. 

When  I  think  of  the  years  we  were  associ- 
ated together.  I  think  of  the  Greek  word 
that  would  best  describe  Forrest.  He  had 
Sphlagesneztbai.  or  translated  from  the 
Greek,  compassion.  He  had  compassion  for 
the  poor,  for  the  underprlvlledged,  for  the 
Mexican,  Negro  or  for  anyone  we  would 
classify  as  underprlvUedged.  His  zeal  In  thu 
direction  is  tmmatched.  This  same  Greek 
word  is  used  In  the  Bible  when  It  speaks  of 
Jesus  raising  the  young  boy  from  the  dead. 
It  was  said  be  had  "compassion".  Also  thU 
same  word  Is  used  in  a  description  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  that  this  Samaritan  had 
"compassion."  Forrest  was  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  was  laid  to  rest  under 
the  guidance  of  the  local  Vicar. 

I  feel  ttiat  long  after  we  are  dead  and 
whatever  age  or  clime  and  by  whatever  It  U 
called  the  monuments  he  has  left  will  live 
throughout  the  ages  because  of  the  com- 
passion he  had  for  bis  fellowman  while  he 
was  here  on  eerth. 

None  ot  tis  here  can  take  his  place  but  be 
woxild  want  me  to  assure  you  that  we  will 
do  our  b«st  to  try  to  accomplish  for  good 
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government  the  goals  he  had.  A  great  man 
has  left  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rot  D.  Bennett. 
Andrews  County  Judge. 


A  Democratic  Leader  Speaki  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excellent 
speech  by  Mr.  Richard  B.  Stoner,  Colum- 
bus, Ind.,  outstanding  industrialist,  for- 
mer Ninth  District  Indiana  Democratic 
chairman  and  now  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Committee. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associ- 
ation at  French  Lick  last  August  26,  Mr. 
Stoner  cited  the  Party's  programs  and 
progress  "from  Jefferson  to  Johnson." 

Addressing  himself  primarily  to  the 
coming  municipal  elections  in  Indiana, 
Mr.  Stoner  charged  that  it  will  be  with 
local  government,  local  leadership  that 
our  pressing  domestic  problems  will  be 
met  and  solved. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Stoner's  excellent 
speech  is  as  follows ; 

A  Democratic  Leader  Speaks  Out 
The  Editorial  Association  has  tonight  put 
into  operation  Larry  O'Brien's  law — "the 
more  expensive  the  meal — the  less  expensive 
the  speaker."  We  In  the  9th  District — I  trust 
Gov. — Orange  County  Is  still  In  the  9th 
District — are  always  grateful  to  the  IDEA  for 
this  annual  opportunity  to  host  the  leaders 
of  otir  party.  Again,  we  thank  you  for  in- 
cluding us  in  your  program.  It  Is  satisfying 
to  know  that  once  a  year  we  can  be  with  a 
sjTnpathetic  press. 

The  Democratic  Editorial  Association  has 
nearly  90  years  of  service  to  our  state.  Al- 
though with  few  members — many  of  the 
papers  with  limited  circulation — its  voice 
has  been  effective  in  carrying  our  message 
across  the  state.  Our  party  organization  Is 
appreciative  of  your  continued  support 
through  these  years — especially  the  oppor- 
tunity your  annual  meeting  gives  us  to  open 
the  fall  campaign — 3  out  of  every  4  years — 
at  this  historic  resort,  because  here  at 
French  Lick  the  politicians  can  bend  elt>ows 
with  the  press  without  fear  of  misinterpre- 
tation. 

Someone  once  said  we  are  governed  bv  men 
and  newspapers.  I  am  not  always  sure  how 
much  we  are  governed  but  I  never  doubt 
the  Influence  of  the  newspaper. 

Like  the  IDEA,  the  Democratic  Party  also 
claims  a  long  tradition— 175  years  this  year. 
Although  there  may  be  some  question  as  to 
the  leigtimatc  date  of  the  birth  of  our  party, 
there  never  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  Its 
vigor  and  vitality  from  Jefferson  to  Johnson. 

The  Party  was  bom  as  a  result  of  the 
struggle  over  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  has  been  the 
gilding  star  in  the  Democratic  constella- 
tion. Historically,  our  role  has  been  one  of 
optimism.  We  have  believed  in  change-un- 
Mrald  to  take  the  risks.  We  have  believed 
iL  ..  '"^^'^ble  Improvement  of  the  world 
inL:\  ^°P'®'  JeffCTson  championed  the 
^«r^v  ""J^^  °^  ^"^  ™»°  He  believed  that 
fZVi  ,  ^f"^-  ^^^  P*«Ple  "ou'd  use  the 
"gni  Of  self-government  correctly.  To  edu- 


cate the  people,  Jefferson  caUed  for  the 
founding  of  schools,  libraries  and  netcspa- 
pers.  Through  newspapers  and  speeches,  the 
small  farmers,  workers  and  frontiersipen 
used  their  votes  to  give  themselves  a  voice 
In  the  government — we  have  silways  been 
the  champion  of  the  rrOnorlty  and  less  for- 
tunate of  our  society.  But  so  much  for  his- 
tory— as  a  Party,  we  do  not  dote  on  our 
history— we  lend  our  energies  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  today  and  finding  the  direction 
for  the  future. 

In  1967.  the  fabric  of  American  democracy 
Is  strained — torn  in  many  cases.  The  great- 
est strain  Is  in  our  cities.  We  face  a  grave 
national  crisis.  The  most  urgent  domestic 
crisis  since  the  Civil  War.  We  have  become 
an  urban  nation — 70'^^  of  our  people  live 
in  our  cities.  The  crucial  test  for  democracy 
lies  in  the  cities.  Indiana  Is  no  exception. 
Since  this  is  the  year,  as  we  are  all  aware, 
for  municipal  elections  In  our  State,  It  is 
well  for  us  to  consider  this  specific  chal- 
lenge to  oui  Democratic  party. 

The  problems  that  we  will  face  In  otir  city 
admin  isuatlons  next  year — from  Madison  to 
East  Chicago,  and  KendallvlUe  to  Evans- 
ville— differ  only  in  degree.  They  are  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution,  noise, 
poverty,  ignorance,  unemployment,  minority 
representation,  racial  unrest,  sanitation, 
traffic,  streets,  sewers,  parks.  Industrial  de- 
velopment, etc.  They  all  require  funds — 
money— but  Just  as  Mother  Hubbard,  you 
too  will  find  the  cupboard  bare.  Where  do 
we  go  from  here? 

To  you  Mayors — the  local  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party — these  problems  must  be- 
come challenges — opportunlUes.  The  solu- 
tion lies  not  in  Washington  nor  Indianaptolls. 
but  in  your  own  city  first,  with  the  idea — 
then  the  State  and  Federal  Government  can 
help  with  the  assistance  of  the  Branlgln  and 
Johnson  Democratic  administrations.  What 
will  t>e  the  initial  problem  at  home? 

First,  change — the  resistance  to  change — 
will  be  foremost.  We  are  all  slaves  to  the 
same  routine  day  after  day  from  the  Ume 
we  get  up  in  the  morning.  We  like  the  fa- 
miliarity of  the  same  toothpaste  to  the  same 
coffee  cup.  But,  we  cannot  continue  to  fight 
oiu-  city  problems  the  same  old  way.  For  we 
have  failed  there.  First,  we  must  change. 
Open  our  minds.  Accept  as  fundamental — 
that  the  only  constant  in  our  society  Is 
change — there  always  is  a  better  way  of  doing 
ever\-thing  we  do.  performing  every  service. 
Our  party  has  moved  this  country  forward 
when  we  have  accepted  this  challenge. 

To  obtain  the  change  requires  Ideas.  To 
get  the  ideas  we  need  to  enlist  the  aid  of  all 
our  people.  The  small  businessman  on  Main 
Street,  the  labor  leaders,  the  Industrial  lead- 
ers, the  professional  community — the  doc- 
tor, teachers  and  lawyers— the  housewife  and 
the  young  men  and  women  of  our  commun- 
ity. They  will  be  reluctant  to  contribute. 
Why?  Because  our  society  has  made  it  popu- 
lar to  criticize  the  dedicated  community  lead- 
er rather  than  to  support  those  who  are  giv- 
ing of  themselves  to  others.  As  you  seek  out 
the  help  in  the  community,  your  role  Is  that 
of  leadership.  Leadership  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city  must  come  from  the  city  It- 
self. The  local  community,  under  your  guid- 
ance, can  provide  that  absolute  essential  In- 
gredient. Most  of  our  problems  are  best  chal- 
lenged where  they  arise — at  the  local  level. 
They  are  best  dealt  with  by  the  people  who 
are  there — who  know  at  first  hand  the  people 
and  the  circumstances  concerned.  That 
means  programs  and  p>ollcies  and  projects 
locally  inspired,  locally  developed  and  admin- 
istered. 

The  newspaper  also  plays  a  vital  role  In  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  Its  role  Is  not  to 
merely  point  out  that  the  new  approach  Is 
different,  costs  more  and,  therefore.  Is  bad. 
Its  role  is  not  to  criticize  anyone  who  in- 
vests his  personal  time  and  talent.  Its  role 
must  be  one  of  constructive  positive  sup- 
port—certnlnly  to  point  out  the  problems. 


then  to  champion  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  sol- 
ution. This  means  careful  analysis  of  the 
purpose  of  the  program.  Its  objectives,  the 
extent  of  the  program,  and  the  cost.  This 
role  of  energetically  supporting  the  efforts  of 
community  leadership  earns  for  the  news- 
paper its  deserved  position  of  leadership. 

The  problems  that  we  must  face  will  not 
always  be  ours  alone  to  solve.  The  mounting 
costs  of  duplication  of  governmental  services 
require  our  giving  to  the  cities  the  power  for 
them  to  decide  for  themselves  what  form  of 
government  best  meets  the  needs.  This 
means  the  township  trustee,  competing  law 
enforcement  agencies,  highway  departments, 
and  other  services  have  to  be  re-examined 
on  a  metropolitan  or  city  concept.  Given 
this  freedom  to  act.  the  cities  must  also  re- 
ceive the  financial  freedom  to  accomplish  the 
results.  We  cannot  live  in  the  last  third  of 
the  20th  Century  operating  under  a  vehicle 
created  in  the  middle  third  of  the  i9th. 
Constitutional  changes  are  required.  We 
must  ascertain  our  need  for  constitutional 
changes  at  the  local  level  and  then  initiate 
a  move  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  to 
up-date  the  State  Constitution.  The  dogmas 
of  the  past  are  Inadequate  for  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  the  present — and  the  future. 
We  must  adapt  to  new  situations  with  new 
approaches  to  meet  the  opportunities  of  the 
new  way  of  life. 

The  Johnson  administration  will  provide 
the  framework  for  attacking  the  problem  of 
the  ghettos  and  slums,  but  only  a  beginning 
can  be  made  in  Washington.  The  frulUon  of 
solving  the  problems  lies  with  each  of  us 
locally.  This  Is  not  solely  a  problem  for 
Washington.  Just  as  our  IntersUte  highway 
system  could  never  have  become  a  reality 
had  we  not  provided  a  detailed  plan  at  the 
federal  level  with  trust-fund  financing  and 
state  participation  to  make  It  a  reality.  Con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  an  approach  to 
our  urban  problem  through  the  creation  of  a 
trust-fund  for  urban  development  on  a 
similar  basis,  using  federal  with  matching 
state  and  private  funds,  to  meet  established 
standards.  We  can  develop  a  partnership 
between  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
government  to  make  it  financially  attractive 
for  the  private  enterprise  system  to  become 
acUvely  involved  in  solving  the  problems  of 
the  city.  This  type  of  Joint  venture,  creative 
approach  is  the  way  we  must  meet  this 
problem.  It  will  not  be  an  overnight  solu- 
tion—our interstate  system  moving  rapidly 
toward  completion  under  both  Gov.  Welsh 
and  Gov.  Branlgln— has  not  been  accom- 
plished overnight,  either.  Although  we  have 
had  tremendous  support  in  Washington 
from  Sen.  Har*ke  (as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Finance)  and  Sen 
Bayh  (on  the  Public  Works  Committee)  and 
our  Congressional  delegation. 

Our  Party  must  be  broadly  based  to  Incor- 
porate the  views  of  all  Americans.  We  must, 
if  we  rae  to  remain  true  to  our  heritage, 
champion  the  rights  of  the  minorities— 
challenge  business  and  industry  to  actively 
make  employment  and  promotional  op^xir- 
tunitles  possible.  It  requires  more  than  lip 
service.  This  means  action.  We  also  must 
encourage  labor  to  remove  restricUve  union 
membership  practices.  If  we  are  to  merit  the 
continued  support  of  the  electorate  as  the 
one  truly  representative  party,  we  must  in 
fact  be  that  party! 

The  Democratic  Party  has  emerged  as  the 
party  of  experimentation  and  Ideas — 
whether  it  was  under  the  leadership  of  Jack- 
son, Roosevelt,  Kennedy,  McNutt  or  Branl- 
gln. If  we  look  across  the  nation,  we  see  the 
great  majority  of  American  cities  axe  led 
by  vigorous  Democratic  mayors — Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles. We  are  the  party  of  urban  government. 
This  role  has  been  earned  by  recognition  of 
the  problems  and  coming  up  with  the  solu- 
tion. When  we  win  In  the  urban  areas,  we 
elect  our  governors,  senators,  congressmen 
and— yes— the  President — we  need  only  to 
look   to  the   1960  election   to  see   that  the 
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Cities  made  John  P.  Keimedy  President  of 
the  United  States.  Recognizing  this,  the 
State  Committee,  under  the  dynamic  lead- 
ership of  Gordon  St.  Angelo,  has  concen- 
trated attention  on  our  112  candidates  for 
Mayor.  This  new  relationship  which  Gordon 
Is  developing  will  strengthen  our  Party  for 
1968 — both  through  the  organization  at  the 
county  and  district  levels  but  also  in  the 
statewide  races^  After  the  fall  election  we 
will  exi>ect  you*  Mayors  to  organize  into  an 
effective,  supporting  organization  for  our 
State  administration. 

In  come  areas  of  our  party  tonight  there 
Is  lethargy,  apathy — even  defeatism.  We  can 
overcome  this  attitude  by  motivation — the 
role  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  been  to  take 
the  Idea  and  translate  it  Into  action — to  ef- 
fecUvely  help  his  nelghbor.When  the  leader- 
ship is  convinced  the  cause  is  right,  the  peo- 
ple are  Inspired  and  follow  effective  leader- 
ship. TTien  their  participation  removes  the 
lethargy  and  apathy. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
89th  session  of  Congress,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Democrat — to  be  a  member  of  the  party  that 
enacted  Into  law  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  benefits  for  all  our  people. 

Education. — aid  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Medicare. — providing  protection  for  the 
elderly  against  hospital  costs. 

Agricultural.— proviaing  funds  for  rural 
water  systems  and  community  development. 

Health  and  Safety. — creation  of  safety 
standards  for  cars  and  establishing  stand- 
ards to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution. 

Minimum  Wage. — Increased  and  extended 
coverage  to  8  million  new  workers. 

Bayh  Amendment  for  presidential  continu- 
ity. 

Enactment  of  effective  Civil  Rights  legisla- 
tion. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Democratic  Congress — whose 
leadership  posts  Include  Sen.  Hartke  and  Sen. 
Bayh  and  our  5  outstanding  Congressmen. 

In  Indiana  we  Democrats  have  additional 
reasons  to  be  proud  for  Gov.  Roger  Branlgln's 
leadership  has  established  a  brilliant  record 
of  accomplishment  both  in  the  legislative  and 
administrative  areas.  Under  the  legislative 
guidance  of  Dick  Bodlne,  our  party  pioneered 
In  scholarship  assistance,  provided  additional 
funds  for  education,  and  championed  slg- 
zUflcant  advances  In  mental  health  and  civil 
rights. 

We  have  also  constructed  at  a  record  rate 
new  highways  and  Improved  existing  routes. 
We  have  made  extensive  Improvements  in 
our  state  parks — promoting  tourism  and  In- 
dustry. Tonight  our  Governor  Is  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  nationally  because  of  the 
success  of  his  Ewimlnlstration.  We  are  proud 
to  work  with  Gov.  Branlgln  as  our  leader  In 
the  approaching  municipal  elections  He  will 
personally  be  actively  campaigning  through- 
out the  state  for  our  Mayors. 

As  a  Mayor,  you  have  one  of  the  most 
difficult  roles  In  politics — for  you  are  closest 
to  the  people.  If  my  garbage  Isn't  picked  up, 
If  my  street  light  Is  out,  If  the  snow  blocks 
my  driveway,  If  the  street  is  dirty  from 
yesterday's  grass  clippings— I  know  whom  to 
call — whether  It's  a  problem  for  the  dog 
catcher  or  the  street  department — the  Mayor 
Is  It.  You  never  get  away  from  your  con- 
stituency—they  are  with  you  always — everv- 
where.  This  gives  you  the  best  opportunity 
to  mold  public  opinion.  You  can  bring  to- 
gether the  complete  resources  of  your"  city 
to  get  the  ideas  and  the  solutions— the 
academic,  business,  labor,  church,  agricul- 
ture leaders  all  are  known  to  you  and  willing 
to  help.  You  have  only  to  ask  them.  Start 
people  thinking  about  the  problems.  As  you 
develop  your  organization  and  adminl.<!tra- 
tion,  remember  that  the  average  age  of  our 
electorate  has  dropped  from  32  years  in  1960 
to  27  years.  There  are  22  million  Americans 
in  the  age  group  of  21  to  35.  As  a  party  we 
want  and  need  the  active  participation  of 
our   Youth.   Just   as   Pepsi-Cola   advertises. 


"think  young."  our  Democratic  Party  must 
align  itself  with  the  younger  generation. 
With  6  teen-agers  in  my  own  household.  I 
find  this  a  very  close-at-hand  challenge  to 
me  personally. 

Both  the  National  and  State  Committees 
have  recently  established  Youth  Divisions. 
President  Johnson  summarized  our  action 
when  he  said.  "The  treasure  of  America  to- 
day, as  always.  Is  Its  young  people  We  must 
not  permit  that  treasure  to  be  lost  or 
wa.sted." 

As  a  Mayor,  you  will  be  working  with  Gov. 
Branigin  and  his  administration  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Rock  in  bringing  new  industry  into  Indiana 
and  expanding  the  industrial  development 
of  these  Industries  already  here  and  con- 
tinuing our  building  a  new  and  better  Indi- 
ana. Based  on  my  experience,  these  industrial 
leaders  will  be  looking  at  your  city  as  a 
future  location  If  they  are  convinced  first 
that  your  schools  are  the  best — for  an  In- 
dustry cannot  attract  yoving  people  to  the 
community  If  that  community  does  not  pro- 
vide the  best  educational  opportunities  for 
the  children — second,  the  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities  that  exist—and.  third,  an 
industry  demands  effective  local  government 
that  faces  the  Issues  and  Is  willing  to  ex- 
periment and  achieve  the  results.  Any  indus- 
try is  seeking  a  community  that  is  not  the 
cheapest  but  the  best  of  its  size  In  America. 
They  want  a  city  where  the  ablest  and  best 
young  families  want  to  live — a  community 
that  is  open  in  every  single  respect  to  per- 
sons of  every  race,  color  and  opinion,  that 
makes  them  feel  welcome  and  at  home 
here — a  community  which  will  offer  their 
children  the  best  education  available  any- 
where— a  community  of  strong  churches, 
genuine  cultural  Interests,  exciting  recrea- 
tional opportunities — a  community  w^hose 
citizens  will  not  tolerate  poverty  for  others, 
nor  slums  in  their  midst — a  community  with 
adequate  health  services.  No  such  commu- 
nity can  be  created  without  city  government 
which  works  boldly — ahead  of  its  problems, 
and  not  always  struggling  to  catch  up — with- 
out mone>-  sufficient  to  get  the  Job  done,  and 
Without  a  newspaper  that  recognizes  the 
problem  and  supports  the  forces  of  construc- 
tive leadership  trying  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  industrial  development  that  helps 
underwrite  the  costs  of  the  community  is  not 
for  cheap  education  nor  inadequate  or 
poorly-paid  government  nor  second-rate  fa- 
cilities or  low  taxes.  Their  concern  is  to  get 
the  most  for  their  dollar  to  build  your  city 
into  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Our  role  as  a  party  Is  to  continue  to  de- 
velop the  plans  for  the  future,  to  continue 
devising  ways  to  meet  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  all  the  people,  to  continue  enlist- 
ing our  communities'  best  talent  In  the  un- 
ceasuig  search  for  new  and  better  ways  to 
accomplish  our  goal  and  dreams  for  our 
cities — for  it  is  finally  with  you.  our  Mayors, 
that  American  democracy  will  succeed  or  fail. 
There  is  only  one  party  in  our  country  to- 
day whose  leadership  can  answer  to  all  these 
challenges,  to  all  these  needs  of  our  people, 
whose  approach  Is  optimistic,  whose  recourse 
is  action,  not  Just  talk  or  criUclsm.  For  our 
party  and  our  tradition  has  always  called 
on  the  best  in  our  people  to  perform  our  duty 
with  courage  and  conviction,  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  all  our  citizens. 

You  in  this  room  tonight  are  members 
of  that  Party,  are  leaders  in  our  exciting, 
progressive,  young,  energetic  Democratic 
organization. 

We  have  the  programs,  we  have  the  imag- 
ination, we  have  the  leaders,  we  have  the 
people,  and  we  have  the  initiative.  We  pledge 
to  you.  Sen.  Hartke,  Bayh,  Congressmen,  to 
you  Gov.  Branigin.  and  to  our  State  Chair- 
man. Gordon,  and  Vice  Chairman,  Agnes  .  . 
to  you,  we  pledge  to  carry  the  mea.<;ures  of 
progress  and  ch.ange  that  have  developed 
under  youx  sponsorship  into  the  campaigns 
of  every  dty  in  Indiana  so  that  our  cities 
may    become    model,    ideal    cities    and    our 


State  may  assume  Its  rightful  role  of  leader 
ship  in  our  Nation.  To  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment, we  know  the  people  of  Indiana  v\i\ 
respond. 


Training   National   Guardsmen   for   Riot 
Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 
the  National  Guard  lately,  much  of  it 
resulting  from  the  role  given  Guard  units 
in^the  Detroit  riots  this  summer. 

The  National  Guard  plays  a  vital  role 
in  our  national  defense,  and  its  response 
to  various  emergencies  In  peacetime  and 
its  record  in  wartime  proves  its  worth 
without  question. 

Despite  this  undisputed  record,  the 
Guard  continues  to  come  under  attack 
by  domestic  critics.  An  editorial  en- 
titled "Hard  on  the  Guard,"  published 
in  the  State  newspaper,  Columbia.  SO. 
on  Tuesday,  September  5,  1967,  serves  to 
answer  some  of  these  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H.4RD    ON    THE    GUARD 
Increased  and  improved  riot  control  train- 
ing for  National  Guard,  Reserve  and  Regular 
Army  forces  is  a  prudent  move.  It  comes  a 
bit  late,  but  now  is  better  than  never 

But  it  is  regrettable  that  the  National 
Guard,  at  this  time  of  extreme  internal  trial 
in  our  nation,  is  coming  under  a  barrage  of 
abuse  for  the  conduct  of  units  deployed  to 
quell  riots  in  Newark  and  Detroit. 

Perhaps  some  Guardsmen  weren't  paragons 
of  military  virtue  as  they  ducked  sniper  bul- 
lets. Perhaps  some  of  them  were  ■inexperi- 
enced, nervous  and  trigger-happy,"  as 
charged  by  Lt.  Gen.  John  L.  Throckmorton. 
commander  of  the  Regular  Army  forces  in 
Detroit.  Aftier  all.  they  are  only  part-time 
soldiers. 

Few  National  Guardsmen  have  been 
trained  for  or  subjected  to  this  new  form  of 
rioting,  this  so-called  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare. It  is  a  lot  different  from  contr'.ilir.g  an 
unruly  crowd. 

Perhaps  Throckmorton's  crack  professional 
troops  were  better  disciplined  and  better 
trained.  They  were  expected  to  be 

The  point  is  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
effort  to  make  a  scapegoat  out  of  the  Guard. 

The  President's  special  commission  on 
riots,  expected  to  take  almost  a  year  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  the  disorder.s.  required 
only  a  few  days  to  recommend  that  the  Guard 
needed  more  Negro  members  and  more  so- 
phisticated riot  control  training. 

But  does  the  fault  lie  primarily  with  the 
Guard  or  with  the  powers-that-be  in  Wash- 
ington from  President  Johnson  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  on  down? 

McNamara'3  continued  effort.s  to  reduce 
and  downgrade  the  Guard  and  the  Resene 
have  caused  uncertainty  among  "citizen  sol- 
diers." Morale  has  been  lowered;  good  men 
have  gotten  out. 

Furthermore,  Washington  has  had  plenty 
of  warning  that  trouble  was  brewing  in  the 
sltims  of  America.  The  awful  outbreak  in 
Watts,  requiring  an  outpouring  of  Guards- 


men, came  two  years  ago.  Pire-bomblng, 
sniping  and  the  like  were  not  Introduced 
this  year;  they  were  only  refined. 

There  were  many  open  predictions  from 
Black  Power  leaders  that  this  would  be  a 
long,  hot  summer.  And  yet  the  Administra- 
tion, not  wanting  to  lose  one  urban  vote, 
plugged  away  with  Its  social  programa,  which 
offered  little  hope  of  quick  results. 

It  made  little  or  no  eBort  to  train  ix>lice 
and  military  unite  In  the  new  techniques 
needed  to  cope  with  this  new  brand  of  war- 
fare in  the  streets. 

The  current  effort,  although  welcome,  is  a 
bit  like  locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
Is  gone. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  gall  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  the  Guard,  The  administration  must 
take  its  share. 


Japanese-American  Citizens  League 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILXZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  on  September  3  to  attend  the 
banquet  of  the  national  convention  of 
the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League 
In  Chicago.  It  was  a  most  Impressive 
occasion,  for  it  marked  a  quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  dark  days  of  1942  when 
Americans   of  Japanese   ancestry   were 
uprooted  from  their  homes  In  California 
and  other  Western  States,  without  trial 
or  hearing  of  any  kind,  and  dispersed. 
Most  of  the  dispossessed  were  placed  be- 
hind barbed  wire  fences  in  so-called  re- 
location centers.  Others  found  their  way 
to  inland  cities  such  as  Chicago.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  me  that  in  our 
city  they  found  hospitaUty  instead  of 
hostiUty,  and  to  mark  their  appreciation 
Of  the  friendly  reception  given  them  bv 
the  people  of  Chicago  the  convention 
voted  to  make  a  gift  in  gratitude— an 
unaginative,  wonderful  gift  of  1,000  Jap- 
anese cherry  trees  to  be  planted  in  and 
through  Uncoln  Park  in  Chicago    The 
delicate  shunmerlng  beauty  of  the  lovely 
flowers  mil  remind  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  the  myriads  of  visitors  who  will  be 
attracted,  of  the  good  will  of  a  grateful 
s^ent    of    Americans    for    friendship 
shown  them  by  fellow  Americans. 

Chicago  is  known  as  the  City  of  the 
Big  Heart.  It  lived  up  to  its  name  in  that 
ternble  period  when  the  Ill-treated  tem- 
pest-tossed  American  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry needed  a  helphig  hand.  The  new- 
comers wanted  only  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  our  community,  to 
work  and  to  make  their  contribution  as 
decent,  thrifty,  respectable  hard-working 
citizens.  Given  that  opportunity,  they 

^!^r  ou''^'"^^^^^^  ^  *  superiative  de- 
gree. Chicagoans  share  their  pride  in 
home  ^^'^^'"P^^shments    in    their    new 

tJfL^'^!^^^^'  presenting  the  JACL  gift 
af}i!nl^y  *^  *  distinguished  member 
Sne  of  ?^'^^^°  ^"  ^^°  ^^1™^"  had  been 
v«-=nH  ^^^'■°°*^  ^  1»*2,  Mr.  Thomas 
s^^S^of^"  following  Is  Mr,  Masuda's 
speech  of  presentation  : 


Japanese-American  CrnzENS  LiiActJi 
Mr.   Chairman,  Mr.   Ambaaaador.   Madame 
Shlmoda.    distinguished   guests,   ladles   and 

gentlemen: 

The  piu-poee  of  my  attendance  here  this 
evening,  namely  to  represent  the  local  Jap- 
anese-American commimlty  In  making  a  spe- 
cial presentation  to  the  City  of  Chicago  per- 
haps calls  for  a  short  review  of  history.' 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  under  pressure  of 
war  hysteria,  the  federal  government  through 
Itfi  military  department  ordered  that  all  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  living  on  the  West 
Coast,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  In 
number,  citizens  and  aliens  aUke,  be  evacu- 
ated and  confined  in  ten  camps,  euphemis- 
tically called  War  Relocation  Projects  These 
actually  were  concentration  camps  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire  fences  with  armed 
military  guards  standing  sentinel.  All  of  us 
who  hved  through  those  trying  days  felt 
as  though  the  very  roof  over  our  homes  had 
collapsed   upon  us. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  gov- 
ernment realized  the  mistake  It  had  made 
For  one  thing,  what  a  great  waste  of  man- 
power it  was  to  keep  under  lock  and  key  a 
group  of  people,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
American  citizens,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  industrious  and  law-abiding,  who  were 
not  being  accused  of  any  crime,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  they  looked  like  the  enemy 
across  the  Pacific. 

The  voice  of  reason  and  the  proverbial 
American  sense  of  Justice  and  falrplay  were 
beginning  to  prevail.  Numerous  Individuals 
and  organizations  in  the  areas  removed  from 
the  West  Coast  raised  their  voices  In  protest 
over  the  injustice  being  Infilcted  upon  a 
group  of  innocent  people  and  offered  help 
and  cooperation  in  their  resettlement  The 
government  then  mobilized  its  efforts  upon  a 
program  of  widespread  resettlement. 

To  this  heartland  of  America,  to  this  dy- 
namic  city  of  Chicago,  many  of  us  came.  At 
one  time  there  were  approximately  25,000  of 
us  here.  At  present  it  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  13.000  remain.  Those  of  us  who  have 
withstood  the  rigors  of  Chicago's  winter 
weather  have  sunk  our  roots  deep.  Over  the 
years,  with  the  help,  the  friendliness  and  the 
understanding  of  the  good  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, and  with  the  countless  opportunities 
that  a  great  metropolitan  area  such  as  this 
has  to  offer,  we  have  thrived  and  found  life's 
fulfillment  here. 

The  Japanese-American  community  Is 
grateful  and  has  been  wanting  for  some  time 
to  expre.ss  that  latitude  to  the  city  in  some 
form.  Ever  since  the  community  In  1960  ob- 
served the  centennial  of  the  ratification  of 
the  first  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Aimty  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  this  mat- 
ter has  been  under  serious  consideration 
Inasmuch  as  this  year  marks  the  25th  year 
since  our  evacuation  from  the  West  Coast 
and  this  convention  has  chosen  for  its  theme 
■A  Quarter  Century  After—",  It  seemed  that 
this  occasion  tonight  would  be  an  appro- 
priate time  for  us  to  express  our  appreciation 
in  a  tangible  form. 

The  committee  working  on  this  project 
conferred  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McLean,  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Beautiful  Com- 
mittee, and  with  Mr.  Erwin  Wetner,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Park  District 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  Idea  of  planting 
flowering  Japanese  trees  in  certain  park  areas 
and  their  helpful  suggestions  and  offer  of 
cooperation  finally  resulted  in  the  decision  to 
present  the  city  with  the  trees. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  digress  a  mo- 
ment to  read  a  telegram  we  received  from  Mr 
Irwin  Weiner.  He  would  like  to  have  been 
present  tonight  but  due  to  a  prior  commit- 
ment he  could  not  be  here.  I  am  now  reading 
from  the  telegram: 

"Sorry  a  previous  commitment  makes  It 
Impossible  for  Mrs.  Weiner  and  me  to  Join 
you     In     welcoming     Ambassador     Takeeo 
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Shlmoda.  We  are  honored  to  have  been  In- 
vited In  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Chicago  Park  District.  We  appreciate  very 
much  the  Japanese  tree  presentation  and 
will  be  happy  to  work  out  all  neceseary  de- 
taUs.  Please  express  our  best  wishes  to  the 
new  Ambassador." 

Resuming  my  presentation,  Mr  Hideo 
Sasaki  of  Watertown,  Massachusetta.  an 
eminent  landscape  architect  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture at  Harvard  University,  was  called  upon 
to  survey  the  parks  In  Chicago  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  planting.  Tosh  Naka- 
zawa  and  Associates,  a  local  architectural 
firm,  has  donated  the  services  of  one  of  Its 
architets,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Patterson,  to  prepare 
a  rendering  of  the  proposed  landscape  and  a 
site  plan  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Sasaki. 

Although  we  originally  had  In  mind  the 
presentation  of  about  a  thousand  Japanese 
cherry  trees  to  be  planted  In  Uncoln  Park 
between  North  Avenue  and  Belmont,  a  con- 
ference with  the  Park  District  resulted  In 
the  suggestion  that  we  do  not  limit  our- 
selves to  Just  cherry  trees  but  rather  Inter- 
sperse them  with  a  variety  of  Japanese  trees 
such  as  crabapple,  dogwood  and  maple.  Thia 
plan  would  give  some  protection  to  the  less 
hardy  cherry  trees  and  at  the  same  time 
would  stagger  the  flowering  period  from 
spring  through  fall,  giving  the  people  of 
Chicago  a  longer  period  of  enjoying  Nature's 
beauty. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  area  for 
planting  these  trees  be  around  the  lagoon 
between  Pullerton  and  Belmont  Just  weet  erf 
the  Outer  Drive.  The  choice  of  trees  and  their 
planting  and  subsequent  care  are  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Park  District.  May 
these  trees  take  root  deeply  and  In  the  years 
to  come  contribute  to  the  beauUflcatlon  oC 
oiu'  city.  May  they  also  serve  as  a  symbol  ex- 
pressing our  hopes  for  lasting  peace  and 
goodwill  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Representing  Mayor  Daley  and  the  Caty 
of  Chicago  In  the  acceptance  of  this  preeen- 
tatlon,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  McLean.  Aaalatant 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  whMn  I  have 
previously  mentioned,  Is  here  with  u»  tc^ 
night.  For  thirteen  years  she  has  been  wltb 
the  City  of  Chicago,  the  last  two  years  o* 
which,  before  becoming  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  she  was  Chief  Re- 
search and  Planning  Engineer  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  With  her  U  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Charles  H.  McLean,  who  Is  Assist- 
ant District  Engineer  for  the  Illinois  Divi- 
sion of  Highways.  They  were  the  first  hus- 
band and  wife  team  to  become  registered 
professional  engineers  In  the  United  States. 
May  I  now  ask  Mrs.  McLean  to  come  to  the 
podium. 

Mrs.  McLean,  on  behalf  of  a  very  grateful 
Japanese  American  community  of  Chicago  I 
hereby  present  to  the  City  of  Chicago  a  gift 
of  Japanese  flowering  trees  to  be  delivered 
at  any  time  upon  order  of  the  Park  District 
and  as  a  token  of  this  gift  may  I  present  to 
you  this  rendering  of  the  proposed  landscape 
and  also  the  site  plan  for  these  trees  which 
Is  on  display  just  outside  of  this  dining  room 
In  the  east  fover 


Indiana  Pastor's  Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    tNDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 
Mr.  HARITCE.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
attention   to  a  Memorial  Day  address 
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given  by  the  Reverend  Ernest  C.  Klein  In 
Huntington,  Ind.,  on  May  30,  1967.  Rev. 
Klein  Is  iMistor  of  St.  Peter's  United 
Churcli  of  Christ  and  also  serves  as  chap- 
lain for  the  Army  Reserve  12th  Special 
Forces  Group. 

Members  of  Congress  may  find  this 
address  helpful  in  particular  because  of 
the  historical  information  it  contains.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Memorial  Day  Address,  May  30.   1967,  at 

Hdntincton,  Ind.,  bt  Ernest  C.  Klein 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  veterans  organizations 
sponsor  this  Memorial  Day  service.  Ninety- 
nine  years  ago  today,  the  first  official  Memo- 
rial Day  (sometimes  called  Decoration  Day) 
was  observed  by  order  of  the  Qrand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  an  organization  of  Union  sol- 
diers who  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War.  Gen- 
eral John  Alexander  Logan  was  then  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  this  newly  formed  vet- 
eran's group.  What  started  as  a  Memorial  to 
the  CivU  War  dead,  has  now  been  expanded 
to  memorialize  the  war  dead  from  all  wars. 
Since  that  time,  it  has  l)€en  the  custom  to 
read  General  Order  Number  Eleven  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  at  all  public  serv- 
ices held  by  th«.O.AJt.  on  Memorial  Day. 

My  Interest  In  Memorial  Day  began  when  I 
became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Boalsburg. 
Pennsylvania  which  Jointly  sponsored  the 
cemetery  where  three  women — Emma  Hunter, 
Sophie  Keller  and  Mrs.  Meyer  placed  flowers 
on  the  graves  of  their  departed  soldiers  July 
4.  1864.  A  sign  on  the  edge  of  the  cemetery 
makes  the  claim  that  this  is  the  Birthplace 
of  Memorial  Day.  As  a  matter  of  record,  a 
total  of  twenty-four  places  have  been  named 
In  connection  with  the  origin  of  Memorial 
Day. 

One  of  the  oldest.  Is  the  Jackson.  Missis- 
sippi, claim  where  Sue  Landon  Vaughan,  a 
descendent  of  President  John  Adams,  put 
out  a  call  to  decorate  Confederate  graves 
on  April  36,  1866.  Her  act  is  commemorated 
In  stone  on  a  monument  erected  1888  on 
the  old  State  Capital  grounds  at  Jackson, 
now  known  as  "Confederate  Park." 

James  Redpath,  a  newspaper  reporter  who 
became  superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  during  the  days 
of  reconstruction,  tells  of  the  decorating  of 
257  graves  of  Union  soldiers  by  the  families 
of  former  slaves  on  May  1,  1866.  Properly 
speaking,  this  was  a  cemetery  dedication. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  is  the  event 
at  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  Miss  More- 
ton,  Mrs.  Fontaine  and  Mrs.  Hill  gathered  on 
April  25,  1866,  In  Friendship  cemetery  to 
decorate  the  graves  of  their  fallen  soldiers. 
It  was  here  that  their  additional  act  of 
decorating  the  graves  of  forty  Federal  soldiers 
burled  there,  brought  about  the  writing  of 
the  poem.  The  Blue  and  Gray"  by  Prancls 
Miles  Finch,  an  attorney  In  Ithaca,  New 
York.  Mr.  Finch  had  read  of  the  act  In  a  New 
Tork  newspaper,  so  he  Included  a  historical 
note  with  his  poem  when  it  was  published  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1867.  No  doubt  this 
poem  did  touch  to  make  this  event  the  best 
known  of  all  celebrations  of  Memorial  Day. 

While  the  three  women  were  making  plans 
in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  plans  were  being 
made  by  some  women  In  Columbus,  Georgia. 
As  a  result,  a  Mrs.  Mary  Williams  wrote  a 
letter  in  the  Columbus,  Georgia  newspaper 
on  March  12,  1866.  Her  appeal  to  dedicate  one 
day  to  cover  the  graves  with  flowers  was 
reprinted  throughout  the  South.  April  26th 
was  chosen  because  that  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, the  last  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederate 
Army.  In  Llnwood  Cemetery  in  Columbus. 
Georgia,  a  tombstone  marks  the  grave  of 
Lizzie  Rutherford  Ellis,  crediting  her  with 
the  suggestion  for  originating  Memorial  Day. 


In  Waterloo,  New  Tork.  Henry  C.  Welles 
siiggeetcd  such  an  obeerrance.  but  General 
John  B.  Murray  la  called  the  "Father  of  Me- 
morial Day."  The  date  of  this  celebration  Is 
May  5,  1866.  Their  cltilm  Is  qualified  as  the 
"First  formal  village-wide  observance  of  the 
day." 

Richmond,  Virginia  has  several  variations. 
One  Is  that  Cassandra  Moncure  Lyne  deco- 
rated graves  or  else  had  a  part  In  decorating 
graves  in  Oakwood  and  Hollywood  cemeteries. 
The  date  of  May  10th  was  chosen  because 
this  wae  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Some  states  in  the  South 
still  commemorate  June  the  third  as  Me- 
morial Day.  as  it  is  the  birthplace  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy. 
Belle  Isle  in  James  River  near  Richmond  Is 
mentioned.  Winchester,  Virginia  had  a  Wom- 
en's Memorial  Society  and  observed  June  6. 
1866,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General 
Turner  Ashby.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
Southern  women  established  Memorial  So- 
cieties to  organize  the  return  of  their  dead 
soldiers  to  a  burial  place  near  home. 

Petersburg.  Virginia  observed  June  9.  1866 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  assault  made  in 
1864.  In  Blandford  Cemetery,  the  stone  on 
the  grave  of  Nora  Fontaine  ( Davidson )  Maury 
credits  her  as  "originator  of  Memorial  Day 
which  was  inspiration  for  the  National  Dec- 
oration Day."  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan,  wife  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  GAR.  re- 
counted more  than  once  of  her  trip  in  March 
1868  to  see  the  battle  fields  around  Richmond 
and  Petersburg.  Because  the  General,  who 
was  serving  in  Congress  at  the  time,  was  busy 
with  his  legislative  duties  and  thus  unable 
to  make  the  trip,  Mrs.  Logan  described  the 
trip  to  him,  giving  him  the  details  about  the 
decorated  graves  and  tiny  flags.  According 
to  Mrs.  Logan.  General  Order  Number  Eleven 
was  WTitten  at  that  time. 

Another  version  given  by  Logan's  Adjutant 
General  of  the  G.A.R. — N.  P.  Chipman,  claims 
that  a  comrade  of  German  background  from 
Cincinnati  suggested  the  custom  of  decorat- 
ing the  graves  with  flowers.  Chapman  says 
he  wrote  most  of  General  Order  Eleven. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  reported  by  several  of 
his  friends  and  again  repeated  in  his  funeral 
sermon  that  John  A.  Logan  considered  Gen- 
eral Order  Eleven  the  "proudest  act  of  his 
life."  One  historian  says  that  no  one  act  did 
more  to  remove  public  prejudice  against  the 
GAR.  than  did  the  inauguration  of  Memorial 
Day. 

One  year  ago  today.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  to  take  part  in 
the  Dedication  of  the  Flag  Bank.  This  was 
also  the  centennial  observance  of  the  Me- 
morial service  held  there  April  29,  1866.  In 
that  service  over  100  years  ago.  returned  vet- 
erans planned  and  participated  In  decorating 
the  graves  of  their  buddies  who  had  fallen 
In  battle  Significant  Is  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  was  General  John  A.  Logan  who 
would  later  become  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  G^.R.  to  sponsor  Memorial  Day  serv- 
ices over  the  nation.  This  Intent  of  Logan's 
combined  with  the  suggestion  of  his  wife, 
could  well  have  been  the  conditions  under 
which  Memorial  Day  was  born. 

Lloyd  Lewis,  a  newspaperman  and  friend 
of  Carl  Sandberg.  suggested  that  Memorial 
Day  was  estalblshed  in  the  wild  delirium  fol- 
lowing the  funeral  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ac- 
cording to  Le-wls,  "The  greater  the  number 
of  claimants  for  Its  birthplace,  the  plainer 
the  proof  that  the  Republic  as  asking  vaguely 
with  eagerness  to  speak  its  grief  after  four 
years  of  killing.  The  funeral  of  the  war's 
greatest  figtire  polnte  the  way."  Every  local 
observance  to  decorate  graves  was  Interpreted 
to  be  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  the  senti- 
ment that  had  been  crystallized  at  the  burial 
drama  of  Lincoln.  In  the  official  celebrations 
of  the  G.A  R.  those  first  two  years  (1 868-69 », 
Lewis  could  see  the  nation's  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  pomp  and  tearful  grandeur  of 
Lincoln's  funeral. 

With  this  background  you  can  understand 
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that  it  Is  difficult  to  draw  a  simple  conclu. 
slon  about  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day.  r«, 
gardlesG  of  where  hletortans  may  decide  to 
mark  the  origin  of  Memorial  Day,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  worth  only  so  long  as  we  re- 
member.  Memory  Is  that  thing  which  set*  \a 
apart  as  himian  beings.  Tradition  is  a  coun- 
try's memory.  It  helps  its  people  to  be  aware 
of  themselves  as  citizens  and  of  their  respon- 
sibilities  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  then  is  the  purpose  of  Memorial  Day 
to  rememebr  those  who  gave  their  lives  tha' 
this  nation  might  live.  We  need  these  ties  to 
our  past  which  remind  us  of  the  cost  ol  free- 
dom.  When  Memorial  Day  was  first  proposed 
in  the  days  following  the  Civil  War.  one  editor 
suggested  that  money  shotild  be  spent  for 
flour  for  the  windows  rather  than  flouem  for 
the  graves.  This  attitude  even  existed  among 
the  disciples  when  a  certain  woman  anointed 
Jesus  with  precious  ointment.  Some  thougiit 
that  the  ointment  should  have  been  sold  and 
that  the  money  sbotild  have  been  given  to 
the  poor.  But  Jeeus  said,  "Let  her  alone 
Wherever  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  what  she  has  done,  will  be  told  in 
memory  of  her." 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  challenge  to  the  nation 
to  pause  and  to  recall  the  sacrifices  and 
bravery  of  her  servicemen.  Thousands  of 
wooden  crosses,  gleaming  white,  mark  the 
resting  places  In  twenty-five  mllitarv  ceme- 
teries scattered  over  five  continents  and 
many  islands.  They  remind  us  of  another 
cross  that  stool  on  a  hill  where  the  Prince 
of  Glory  died.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends."  There  are  more  than  one  mil- 
lion names  on  the  honor  rolls  of  American 
war  dead  and  the  number  grows,  day  by 
day.  In  all  the  ninety-nine  years  that  Memo- 
rial Day  has  been  observed,  the  sacrifice  of 
our  young  men  on  the  field  of  battle  has 
never  been  questioned  as  It  is  today  As  Sen- 
ator Vance  Hartke  from  our  State  has  put 
it.  "Never  since  the  Civil  War  has  America 
been  more  morally  torn  apart."  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  Intention  of  our 
involvement  In  Viet  Nam  is  that  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  be  served.  There  is.  How- 
ever, a  wide  range  of  opinion  on  whether  or 
not  our  best  interest  will  actually  be 
achieved. 

Besides  the  remembrance  of  our  honored 
dead,  the  purpose  of  Memorial  Dav  is  help- 
fiU  In  recalling  the  heritage  of  freedom  of 
our  great  NaUon.  It  is  a  historic  truth,  that 
you  cannot  appraise  the  strengUi  ol  our 
country  apart  from  Its  faith  in  Almighty 
God.  While  we  have  a  separation  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  religion  from  institutions  of 
government,  religion  has  never  been  and 
never  can  be  separated  from  our  national 
Ufe.  Our  life  is  based  on  a  high  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  common  man.  Our  life  is  based 
on  the  belief  In  the  dignity  of  man.  We  treat 
the  person  with  respect  because  he  obtains 
that  worth  as  a  child  of  God  Our  life  i« 
based  on  belief  in  the  freedoms  of  speech, 
of  assembly  and  press,  realizing  that  there 
will  be  those  who  use  their  freedom  as  an 
occasion  for  license.  All  other  freedoms— the 
freedom  to  speak — the  freedom  to  WTlte— 
the  freedom  to  assembly  and  the  freedom  to 
hold  property — are  derived  from  the  freedom 
which  God  gave  to  man  at  creation,  a  truth 
set  forth  in  our  National  documents.  God  is 
the  source  of  all  our  rights. 

As  asserted  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  this  Is  » 
"nation  under  God."  If  God  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged— not  in  a  sectarian  m:inner  but 
as  creator -source  of  all  that  Is  good,  then 
we  must  seek  God  through  the  de-.elopment 
of  Spiritual  Values;  not  only  in  the  personal 
realm  but  also  in  our  public  life.  Doctor 
Charles  Malik  wrote  that  the  tendency  to 
put  bodily  comfort  or  material  welfare  ahead 
of  the  things  of  the  spirit  Is  a  historical  sign 
of  decay — In  nations  or  In  people.  Let  us 
dedicate  otirselves  to  the  high  calling  given 
to  us  by  God  and  let  tis  pray  that  God  can 
vise   this   nation   for   the  making  of  a  new 


world.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "It  is  for  us 
the  living  to  be  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  tis — that  from  these  hon- 
ored dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  lor  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain,  that  this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

(Note:  In  addition  to  the  eleven  locations 
mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  address,  these 
places  have  been  named  in  connection  with 
the  origin  of  Memorial  Day:  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Camden,  Arkansas;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia;  MiUegeville,  Georgia; 
Mobile,  Alabama;  Montgomery.  Alabama; 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia; Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Vicksburg. 
Mississippi:  Warrenton,  Virginia;  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.) 
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Tribute  to  the  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  great  work  which  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  overseas  by  our 
Peace  Corps,  I  include  the  following  pas- 
sage taken  from  a  forthcoming  book  by  a 
man  who  served  for  2  years  with  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Africa,  Mr.  Marvin  H. 
Unger,  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Unger  presents  excellent  testimony 
for  the  many  personal  efforts  which  are 
being  made  every  day  by  our  volunteers 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  hugian  under- 
standing : 

I  am  writing  this  as  a  last  insert  in  this 
chapter  twenty  months  after  I  first  set  foot 
on  African  soil.  The  reason  for  my  writing  it 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word — change. 
For  it  is  inevitable  that  the  attitudes  of  the 
new  volunteer  will  change  as  he  nears  de- 
parture. It  is  time  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Is  the  Peace  Corps  worthwhile?  The  an- 
swer is  an  unequivocal— yes.  It  is  invaluable 
to  the  volunteer  who  learns,  and  commits 
himself  for  two  years  to  helping  other 
human  beings.  There  is  no  question  that  he 
is  a  volunteer  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
But  more  important,  it  Is,  in  fact,  the  best 
possible  type  of  foreign  aid  for  developing 
nations— free  from  political  implications 
freer  from  the  host  country's  governmental 
sanctions  and  policies  which  so  often  Impede 
progress  and  action  under  programs  like  AID 
free  to  live  and  work  with  people,  free  to 
cornmit  oneself  to  a  24  hour  dav  for  one 
^,f  tl"^  °"^  ^°^^^'^  only— to  assist.  No 
?n  th  ^S- government  agency  can  give  claim 
to  those  statements. 

Are  the  maximum   efforts  of  a  volunteer 

senL",'i"r'  ^^•^  ^"^'-^  '«-"°^  but  in  the 
atwfvo         progress  in  a  developing  nation  Is 

t^L?^^""^^  '"  '"^*^««-  =^'«n  '^  he  were 
Z  ^    ?i^*'"y  '^*  °^^'^  °i  energy  to  ail 

UorL  hi  ^°'  ''  ^°''"'  °*^'"  "»«*  thi  aspira- 
tions he  set  out  to  accomplish.  The  challenge 
then   IS   never   optimal.   There   is   too   much 

iJLl^!  ^^*f*  ^'^'■P^  beloved?  Hardly  so 
What  s^f.r/'*  ""^""^  ^'  '*»•'  description  of 
overLas  h™ '^^  volunteer  by  the  people 
gon?tof."l,"l?y  ^  respected;  he  often  is 
someHm  °   ^^^^^'^^  ^^'^  monetary  assistance; 

M^nv  nTn,  '"'P'"''^     *>"*    ^"»°'"    beloved 
«-ny  people  are  ignorant  of  what  the  volun- 


teer U  doing  in  their  country;  some  feel  he 
is  too  young  and  inexperienced,  and  others 
are  suspicious  of  his  motives.  Some  people 
are  too  nationalistic  to  feel  their  country 
needs  the  volunteer's  assistance  and  sUU 
others  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  taking 
away  their  jobs  such  as  In  teaching.  When 
the  host  country's  Secretary  of  Education 
denounces  the  Peace  Corps,  what  can  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  feel? 

Would  I  do  it  again?  Yes.  But  thinking 
back.  I  would  have  made  a  few  changes. 

Those  changes  might  have  been  trying  to 
meet.  l>efriend  and  understand  more  of  the 
natives  than  I  did,  trying  to  sell  myself 
more  to  the  Peace  Corps  representatives  in 
the  area,  so  that  my  fullest  potential  could 
have  been  used— that  of  an  educator  who 
possibly  could  have  helped  other  volunteers 
improve  their  hit  and  miss  approach  to 
teaching. 

Lastly,  I  wish  I  could  have  brought  home 
those  experiences  and  subtle  moments  I  wit- 
nessed or  heard  of  the  volunteer  in  action— 
the  volunteer  as  a  moving  force  in  his  vil- 
lage—  the  volunteer  who  saved  a  life  by 
rushing  the  victim  200  miles  to  a  clinic— 
the  volunteer  whose  home  was  always  open 
to  the  small  fry,  to  learn,  to  read,  to  help 
to  laugh,  to  hope— the  volunteer  who  arbi- 
trates grievances,  aids  the  stricken,  soothes 
the  leper  whom  no  one  will  go  near— the 
volunteer  who  strikes  down  barriers  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice— the  volunteer  who  was 
a  sucker  for  lending  money,  who  knew  it 
and  never  regretted  it,  the  volunteer  who 
laughed  when  the  native  laughed,  cried  as 
he  cried,  and  loved  as  he  loved. 

Finally,  will  the  Peace  Corps  survive?  This 
question  I  do  not  presume  to  answer.  But 
may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  If  the  Peace 
Corps  falls  to  survive,  then  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  lost  its  most  Important  prin- 
ciple—helping others  to  help  themselves 
For  this  truly  is  AID,  and  nothing  more  has 
made  a  bigger  impression  in  so  few  years  on 
so  many.  If  the  Peace  Corps  goes,  so  goes 
our  core  of  Peace. 


Support  the  Local  Police 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  find  ourselves  in  a  period  of  civil 
turmoil  unmatched  in  this  country  since 
the  War  Between  the  States  and  the 
American  Revolution.  This  is  a  time 
when  all  of  us  must  put  our  best  foot 
forA^-ard  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  our 
society. 

A  splendid  suggestion  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
nationally  syndicated  columnist,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Time  at  Hand  To  Rally 
To  Support  of  Police."  pubUshed  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  September  5.  1967. 

r.:r.  President,  I  recommend  the  article 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ti.ME  AT  Hand  To  Rallt  To  Support  or 

Police 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Miami.  Fla. — This  column  comes  from 
Miami.  Under  a  larger  dateline,  it  comes  from 
the  heart.  The  theme  can  be  stated  simply: 


The  moment  Is  at  hand  for  the  American 
people  to  rally  to  the  support  of  their  police 
as  they  have  rallied  in  times  past  to  the  sun- 
port  of  their  schools. 

For  the  last  several  days,  about  2.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  have 
been  meeting  in  annual  convention  here  As 
delegates  from  lodges  in  38  states,  they  rep- 
resent 69,000  working  cops.  These  are  the 
career  men— m^n  with  badges,  men  with 
guns,  men  who  walk  beat*  or  have  walked 
them  in  the  past. 

They  need  help,  these  men  in  blue,  and 
not  merely  financial  help.  The  average  poUce 
salary  in  the  United  States  in  1966  was  pre- 
cisely $107.11  per  week,  and  this  for  a  work 
week  that  often  ran  to  50  hours  or  more.  It 
is  a  pathetic  figure,  especially  when  it  Is  re- 
lated to  risks  that  saw  57  officers  slain  and 
24,000  assaulted  last  year.  But  money  Is  not 
the  big  trouble. 

The  overriding  need,  underlj-lng  every  con- 
versation here.  Is  for  a  pubUc  attitude  of 
posiUve  support.  It  U  incredible,  when  you 
think  about  it,  that  such  a  need  should  have 
to  be  expressed.  These  men  are  not  philos- 
ophers; they  do  not  profess  to  understand 
what  has  happened  to  American  attitudes 
over  the  past  10  or  15  years.  But  they  are 
balfled  by  experiences  that  have  become 
commonplace;  they  are  Indignant  at  over- 
blown charges  of  "police  brutality";  and 
they  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  days 
when  an  officer  commanded  respect  as  a  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order. 

Yes,  they  ackowledge.  the  police  have 
brought  some  of  their  troubles  on  them- 
selves. They  have  made  errors  of  Judgment.  If 
the  rapist  Mallory  had  not  been  Interrogated 
lor  so  many  hours:  if  the  slayer  Escobedo  had 
been  permitted  to  see  his  lawyer;  if  the  robber 
Miranda  had  been  advised  of  admitted  con- 
stitutional rights — If  the  police  work  In  these 
cases  had  been  better,  the  landmark  deci- 
sions in  Mallory  Escobedo  and  Miranda 
might  not  have  been  so  sweeping. 

It  is  acknowledged,  too,  that  almost  every 
large  department  has  a  handful  of  "bad 
cops'— bullies,  petty  tyrants,  men  who  abuse 
their  authority  and  dishonor  the  badge. 

Yet  over  the  country,  the  number  of  bad 
cops  is  a  tmy  fraction  of  the  whole.  A  task 
force  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
recently  demolished  the  notion  that  "police 
brutality"  is  widespread.  In  a  study  of  850 
eight-hour  patrols,  involving  5.339  encoun- 
ters With  citizens,  only  20  Instances  were 
found  of  unnecessary  force  by  police.  That 
is  a  record  of  satisfactory  performfince  in 
99.63  percent  of  the  sample  under  study. 
What  other  occupation  or  profession  boasts 
a  better  record? 

Even  so,  the  police  image  suffers.  And  the 
officers  who  are  stoically  aggrieved  by  pub- 
lic indifference  or  hostility  are  Inclined  to 
ask  what  the  public  expects  of  them.  Today's 
ix)lice  officer  has  to  be  a  psychologist,  sociolo- 
gist, criminologist,  constitutional  lawyer  and 
judo  expert;  he  must  be  marksman,  diplomat, 
skilled  technician  and  public  relations  man. 
And  he  must  simimon  all  of  these  talents, 
when  the  occasion  arises.  In  a  single  violent 
second. 

They  were  telling  the  story,  and  chuckling 
over  it.  of  an  officer  who  recently  arrested  an 
armed  robber  Just  as  he  emerged,  gun  in 
hand,  from  a  liquor  store.  The  two  wrestled 
to  the  sidewalk.  With  his  prisoner  finally 
caught  in  scissors  hold  and  armlock,  the  ofB- 
cer  managed  to  extract  a  worn  card  from  his 
pocket.  He  began  reading.  "You  have  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  remain  silent.  ...  If  you 
want  an  attorney  to  be  present  at  this  time 
or  at  any  time  hereafter,  you  are  entitled  to 
such  counsel.  .  ." 

That  is  part  of  the  new  police  routine  in  a 
day  that  tends  to  see  the  criminal  overpro- 
tected  and  the  whole  concept  of  crime  and 
punishment  reduced  to  soft  sociological  lec- 
tures. The  police  are  coping  as  best  they  can 
with  these  added  burdens.  An  outraged  pub- 
lic,   alarmed    by    soaring    crime    rates,    can 
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Ugbten  the  load  overnight  by  a  spontaneous 
move  to  support  the  police.  No  politician,  and 
no  civic  organization,  could  ask  a  better 
cause  this  year. 


What  Patriotism  Mean*  to  Me,  by  Stephen 
Nelson 


EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
New  London  Times  ran  an  article  entitled 
"What  Patriotism  Means  to  Me,"  writ- 
ten by  Stephen  Nelson  of  Spicer,  Minn. 
Stephen  was  the  winner  of  the  theme 
contest  sponsored  by  Robert  Ihland  Post 
537  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  think  this  theme  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
across  this  great  land — men  and  women 
who  know  and  believe  that  "freedom  is 
not  free"  but  must  be  won  anew  by  each 
generation. 

So  long  as  young  men  and  women  con- 
tinue to  understand  that  loyal,  honest, 
and  morally  decent  people  are  the  back- 
groimd  of  the  Nation — as  Stephen  points 
out — the  country  will  continue  to  grow 
and  become  stronger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  this  theme,  I  include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 
What  Patriotism  Mkans  to  Me 

The  United  States,  that  Integral  complex 
of  fifty  states  united  Into  one  glorious  na- 
tion. Is,  I  believe,  slipping  into  one  of  the 
most  horrible  situations  that  can  confront 
a  country.  The  people  of  our  land  are  start- 
ing to  take  our  constitution,  our  preamble 
and  bill  of  rights  Included,  for  something 
that  win  give  them  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness without  them  giving  one  ounce  of 
their  time  and  energy  back  to  the  thing  that 
gave  them  everything:  our  country.  If  this 
keeps  progressing  our  nation  is  doomed.  Rome 
In  all  its  glory  could  not  hold  the  interest 
of  the  comman  man  and  gradually  sunk 
under  its  own  corruption  and  moral  decay. 
This,  I  am  trying  to  say.  Is  what  is  happening 
to  us.  How  long,  I  ask,  can  a  nation  without 
a  population  of  loyal,  honest,  morally  decent 
people  survive?  Not  very  long! 

Patriotism,  in  conjunction  with  an  honest 
Christian  faith  and  family  life  at  home,  is 
the  only  solution  to  this  grave  problem  which 
could  bring  our  ruin.  To  me  the  Christian 
aspect  of  charity  and  tolerance  of  all,  no  mat- 
ter what  creed  or  color,  or  race  is  what  we 
must  strive  to  attain  if  our  nation  is  to 
go  on  to  even  greater  heights. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  people  have 
actually  stopped  long  enough  to  "count  their 
blessings".  Have  you  thought  how  lucky  you 
were  to  be  born  In  this  country  where  every- 
one drives  a  nice  car  and  has  a  TV  set  to 
go  home  and  waste  an  evening  away?  I'm 
sure  you  have.  But  look  at  it  this  way:  How 
do  you  like  one  in  fifteen  odds?  That  is 
approximately  the  chance  you  got  to  be 
here  Instead  of  some  other  nation.  Do  you 
consider  yourself  lucky?  I  don't  think  you've 
ever  thought  of  yourself  as  lucky.  But  do 
you  know,  you  won  the  biggest  gamble  you 
probably  ever  face? 

But  so  what?  This  is  what  other  niembers 
of  our  nation  say.  Tou  can  bet  these  are  the 
people  who  are  out  to  get  every  fellow  human 
being  they  deal  with.  You  can  bet  they  don't 


go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning.  You  can 
bet  they  don't  care. 

So  then  what  makes  people  this  way?  It 
seems  that  after  living  in  comparative  luxury 
aU  their  lives,  complacency  sets  in  so  deep 
that  all  devotion  to  God  and  country  are 
something  that  can  be  easily  hidden  down 
in  the  linen  closet.  They  live  for  themselves. 

It  isn't  easy  to  be  a  patriot.  I  can  vouch 
for  that  because  I  have  my  own  problems. 
I  don't  think  it's  easy  for  anyone.  Patriotism 
is  to  me  love  of  country.  God.  family,  and 
anything  near  and  dear  to  the  American  way 
of  life. 

The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  stories  where 
patriotism  Is  used  in  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  people's  lives.  Why  did  Israel- 
ites follow  Moses  out  of  Egypt  into  a  barren 
desert?  Why  did  Abraham  offer  up  his  only 
son  Isaac  to  God?  Because  they  believed  in 
something  more  important  than  themselves. 

This  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  our 
wealth  and  the  three  basics:  Life.  Liberty, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness. 


At  Long  Last:  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  concern 
of  a  great  many  people  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  not  vigorously  apply- 
ing remedies  at  its  command  for  sup- 
pression of  violence  in  the  streets  is  well 
borne  out  in  a  timely  editorial  in  Gun 
Week  newspaper  of  Friday,  September  8. 

I  submit  it  for  leprinting  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

At  Long  Last:  Enforcement 

Many  must  have  been  amazed  a  few  days 
ago  when  H.  Rap  Brown,  militant  leader  of 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, was  arrested  by  Treasury  Department 
agents  and  charged  with  violation  of  the 
1938  Federal  Firearms  Act,  a  law  most  news- 
paper readers,  and  apparently  some  con- 
gressmen, don't  know  exists. 

The  little-known  (outside  the  gun  world) 
provision  tinder  which  he  was  charged  pro- 
hibits a  convicted  felon  or  person  under  in- 
dictment from  transporting,  having  trans- 
ported, or  receiving  a  firearm — any  firearm — 
or  ammunition  across  state  lines. 

The  federal  agents  charged  Brown  with 
violating  the  1938  federal  law  by  carrying 
a  carbine  and  ammunition  from  Louisiana 
to  New  York  while  under  a  Maryland  Indict- 
ment on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  riot.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  a  rally  in  racially  tense  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  scene  of  rioting  earlier  this 
year,  where  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
National  Guard  officers  and  F^I  agents  had 
already  mapped  plans  for  "any  eventuality" 
that  might  have  accompanied  his  visit. 

Bond  was  initially  set  at  an  unusually  high 
$25,000.  for  the  alleged  offense  was  termed 
"serious"  by  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office.  The 
high  bond  effectively  prevented  Brown's  Ohio 
visit  and  conceivably  could  have  helped  pre- 
vent another  outburst  of  violence. 

Government  officials  have  been  making 
much  noise  at>out  "the  lack"  of  federal 
gun  controls,  citing  the  frequency  with 
which  convicted  felons  have  slipped  into 
states  with  "lax"  gun  laws  to  buy  firearms, 
thus  circumventing  tough  local  and  state 
laws. 

By  charging  Brown  with  violating  the  1938 
act,  to  the  accompaniment  of  massive  pub- 


licity, the  Treasury  Department  has  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  In  the  government's  Jus- 
tifiable  haste  to  "get"  Brown  it  has  not  only 
Informed  the  public  that  there  ARE  federal 
gun  control  laws,  but  that  these  laws  CAN 
be  enforced ! 

During  the  House  hearings  last  spring,  in- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon  Co- 
hen, while  supporting  the  Administration's 
gun  bill,  testified  that  his  department  knew 
of  several  hundred  cases  of  out-of-state  gun 
purchases  by  known  convicted  felons  The 
commissioner,  whose  agency  is  responsible 
for  enforcing  federal  firearms  laws,  cited  sim- 
ilar cases  during  the  1965  hearings  and  said 
his  agency  was  "contemplating"  pre.ssing 
charges  against  the  criminals.  As  we  have 
asked  before,  how  long  would  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  "contemplate"  pressing 
charges  against  several  hundred  known  vio- 
lators of  the  Income  tax  laws? 

We  hold  no  plea  for  Brown,  but  If  the  fed- 
eral government  can  "get"  him.  why  cannot 
It  "get"  convicted  criminals  who  officials 
know  have  violated  the  same  1938  law.'  The 
public  is  justifiably  outraged  by  Brown's 
sweeps  across  the  nation,  his  inflammatory 
speeches,  and  the  shooting,  looting  and  burn- 
ing that  often  follows  in  his  wake.  The  pub- 
lic demanded  that  he  be  stopped — and  he 
was  stopped,  with  a  federal  law  that  gov- 
ernment officials  have  claimed  is  worthless 

The  public  also  has  been  outraged  by  the 
use  of  guns  in  crime  and  the  evidence  that 
those  same  officials  have  presented  that 
criminals  have  made  state  laws  Ineffective  by 
buying  guns  out  of  state.  Why  haven't  gov- 
ernment officials  shown  the  same  eagerness 
to  "gel"  criminals  that  they  showed  in  get- 
ting" Brown? 

How  can  they  plead  for  a  new  gun  law 
when  they  have  shown  an  astonishing  lack 
of  Interest  in  enforcing  the  old  1938  law? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  can  be  enforced  In  an  attempt  to  stop 
rioting,  yet  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  other  forms  of  lawlessness? 

The  interstate  traffic  in  guns  between 
hoodlums  has  been  a  rallying  cry  for  the 
supporters  of  the  Administration's  prohibi- 
tive gun  control  bill,  but  Rap  Brown's  case, 
which  Involved  four  states,  proves  that  the 
1938  federal  law  could  be  enforced  to  stop  the 
flagrant  violation  of  state  laws. 

When  will  Treasury  Department  agents 
begin  enforcing  this  29-year-old  law  in  the 
case  of  mere  criminals? 
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Dr.    John    L.    Taylor 

I       SPEECH 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO   RICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest  and  most  able  counsels, 
and  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. He  was  also  a  friend  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Jack,  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  was 
both  Loved  and  respected  here,  an  affec- 
tion and  regard  which  he  had  earned.  No 
favor  was  too  much ^ to  ask  of  him:  no 
task  too  great;  and  it  seemed  that  his 
time  was  never  too  limited  for  this,  al- 
though his  responsibilities  kept  him  very 
busy,  indeed.  He  was  a  truly  dedicated 


public  servant,  a^d  the  Congress  was  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  his  capabilities 
for  these  many  years.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  in  1965  to  take 
a  long,  extensive  trip  through  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  with  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  Jack  Taylor  accom- 
panied us  as  an  expert,  as  a  counsel,  and 
as  a  guide.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  personal  friend 
and  to  admire  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  vast  area  and  the  people  on  these 
islands.  For  I  was  a  newcomer  to  the 
Congress,  while  Jack  Taylor  had  already 
become  somewhat  of  a  pillar  because  of 
his  long  and  rendering  service.  An  educa- 
tor, a  captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
a  World  War  II  naval  officer,  an  adviser- 
to  an  important  House  committee.  Jack 
Taylor  spent  his  life  serving  his  country 
and  people. 

I  especially  want  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loving  wife  and  to 
their  five  children. 
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The  Taylor  Wine  Co.— Rewarding 
Progreu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 


Constructive  Alternative* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ■WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
constructive  answers  to  urgent  problems 
of  discrimination,  lack  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  economic  hardship,  regardless 
of  color  or  religion.  There  are  answers 
that  are  above  and  beyond  the  need  for 
an  act  of  Congress.  One  such  answer, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  reflected  in  an  excel- 
lent advertisement  of  the  Warner  & 
Swasey  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine  U  S 
News  &  World  Report. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  all  interested 
and  concerned  Ameiicans: 

The  American  Wat  to  Black  Power 
We  know  a  company  which  doesn't  give  a 
snap  for  a  man's  color  but  only  for  his  will- 
ingness to  learn  and  work.  Today  there  are 
more  than  430  colored  men  and  women  there 
(16%  of  ail  erfiployees) .  many  of  them  among 
tne  supervisors,  professionals,  technicians 
and  highest  paid  mechanics. 

We  know  a  lot  about  that  company.  It  Is 
Warner  &  Swasey,  in  its  Cleveland  plants. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  here  for 
many  years.  They  came  here,  not  demanding 
anything  but  looking  for  a  chance.  They  were 
glad  to  take  any  Job,  and  some  began  as 
sweepers.  We  seriously  consider  and  hire  If  we 
c^  land  we  usually  can)  anyone  who  is 
aeat.  respectable,  ambitious,  with  basic  edu- 
cation—and we  pay  taxes  in  every  one  of 
our  plant  cities  to  provide  that  education 
nte^  We  are  in  business  to  make  a  good 
product  Which  people  will  buy,  so  that  we 

^A  .^m°v^"°"^^  P"^*^*  ^  P^y  ^^ose  taxes 
ana  still  keep  on  enlarging  the  business.  We 
want  workers  regardless  of  color  who  will 
nelp  us  do  It^work^rs  who  are  equal  to  an 
^r  un.ty.  and  who  help  create  their  own 
opportunity  by  productive  work. 
And  we  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 


or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  the  vineyards  which  grace 
the  gentle  slopes  surrounding  many  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  in  upstate  New  York  is 
known  and  appreciated  across  our  land. 
The  ancient  and  patient  art  of  wine- 
making  is  a  distinctive  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  in  my  district. 

Hammondsport,  N.Y..  in  Steuben 
County,  is  the  home  of  the  Taylor  Wine 
Co.,  Inc.  It  is  a  firm  rich  in  tradition, 
and  its  people  are  proud  of  the  impor- 
tant role  they  play  in  producing  some  47 
different  Taylor  and  Great  Western 
wines  and  champagnes. 

Just  recently,  I  received  the  1967  an- 
nual report  of  the  Taylor  Wine  Co.  In 
their  report  to  Taylor  shareholders, 
George  A.  Lawrence,  president,  and  Fred 
C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectois,  have  given  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  very  impressive  account  of  indus- 
trial growth. 

Because  I  am  proud  of  the  many  and 
diverse  industries  whose  men  and  women 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  share  this  report  of  Messrs. 
Lawrence  and  Taylor  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
The  Taylor  Wine  Co.— Rewarding  Progress 

If  all  of  our  reports  for  recent  years  have 
seemed  somewhat  repetitive  in  the  use  of 
terms  such  as  growth,  improvement,  de- 
velopment and  expansion,  it  has  been  by 
design  rather  than  a  lack  of  imagination. 
We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  although  spanning  some 
some  months  of  doubt  about  the  national 
economy,  extended  the  familiar  pattern. 
Sales  of  Taylor  and  Great  Western  wines, 
vermouths  and  champagnes  set  another  rec- 
ord high  of  $25,992,219,  improving  on  last 
year's  $23,146,726  figure  by  12.29'-c.  Net  profit 
after  taxes  rose  11. 12^,  from  $3,208,114  In 
1966  to  the  new  high  of  $3,564,769  In  1967. 

Earnings  per  share  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $2.68  on  1,330.312  shares  of 
common  stoclc  outstanding,  compared  wtih 
$2  41  on  a  like  number  of  shares  at  the  end 
of  the  1966  fiscal  year. 

GROWTH    IN    the    MARKET    PLACE 

During  fiscal  1967.  a  new  record  total  of 
2.412.115  cases  of  Taylor  and  Great  Western 
products  were  sold  in  markets  which  are 
growing  In  population  and  in  affluence  This 
repersents  an  Increase  of  n.07'-c  over  the 
2,171,681  cases  sold  in  1966. 

Again,  our  performance  has  been  well 
ahead  of  that  of  the  wine  industry  as  a 
whole.  While  the  industry  gain  in  gallon 
sales  In  calendar  1966  was  only  .77%  over 
1965.  Taylor's  improvement  for  the  same 
period  was  9.62'-;. 

Such  success  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
many  factors  which  we  have  mentioned  in 
previous  reports.  Our  traditionally  strong  ad- 
vertising programs  are  expanded  regularly  to 
reach  the  widening  audience  of  potential  con- 
sumers. Polnt-of-purchase  merchandising 
displays  and  literature  have  been  empha- 
sized. Packages,  labels  and  displays  are  of 
the  highest  quality  and  have  won   awards 


from  trade  associations.  Product  planning 
has  assured  the  development  of  new  types  of 
wine  to  meet  the  changing  tastes  and  habits 
of  the  public.  Strong,  experienced  sales  staffs 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  loyalty  among  our 
distributors  and  dealers  are  extremely  im- 
portant factors.  All  of  these  elements  are 
essential  in  attracting  new  consumers.  But 
in  the  final  analysis,  in  order  to  buUd  an 
ever-increasing  volume,  the  consumers  must 
like  the  product  and  develop  brand  loyalty. 
The  steadily  rising  sales  curve  for  Taylor  and 
great  Western  Wines  is  a  reassuring  Indica- 
tion that  our  premium  quality  products  are 
winning  such  loyalty. 

PRODCCT     DEVELOPMENT 

In  just  one  year's  time.  Taylor  New  York 
SUte  Lake  Country  Red.  our  latest  premium 
quality  wine,  has  risen  to  rank  fourth  in 
sales  among  the  six  dinner  wines  under  the 
Taylor  label  and  all  indications  point  to  its 
continued  growth  in  popularity. 

The  new  Taylor  brandy,  the  only  Austrian 
brandy  available  in  the  American  market, 
was  introduced  on  a  very  limited  scale  Just 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  Distribution 
has  been  widened  gradually  and  with  suffi- 
cient representation  throughout  the  country, 
greater  promotional  effort  will  be  possible. 
Reports  to  date  from  dealers  and  consumers 
have  been  encouraging. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Pleasant  Valley 
Division  is  introducing  five  Solera-processed 
ports  and  sherries  to  the  national  market. 
The  Solera  system  is  a  method  of  aging 
which  was  developed  many  years  ago  in 
Spain  and  is  used  only  in  the  production  of 
finer  ports  and  sherries.  Wines  which  qualify 
for  the  Solera  label  must  be  aged  systemati- 
cally under  strict  Federal  government  super- 
vision through  a  succession  of  oak  casks  and 
barrels  ranging  from  55  to  approximately 
15.000  gallons.  Eventually  this  system  will 
make  it  possible  to  market  products  which 
include  some  portion  of  century-old  wines. 
Pleasant  Valley  offers  these  Solera  wines 
in  four-fifths,  quarts,  half -gallon  and  gallon 
decanter  bottles.  New  Great  Western  ver- 
mouths appear  in  newly  designed  labels  and 
new  quart-size  bottles. 

PLANT    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  two-million-gallon  fermenting  and 
processing  building  which  was  constructed 
less  than  five  years  ago  for  the  Taylor  winery 
has  a  newly  completed  addition  which  will 
eventually  provide  another  2,400,000  gallons 
of  storage.  It  is  already  equipped  with  12 
huge  100.000  gallon  stainless  steel  tanks 
which  will  accommodate  part  of  this  year's 
harvest. 

The  extensive  plant  design  and  construc- 
tion program  which  has  modernized  and 
expanded  Taylor  facilities  so  completely  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  close  personal  supervision  of  Vice 
President  Clarence  W.  Taylor.  He  has  escorted 
many  visiting  experts  through  the  new  fa- 
cilities in  recent  years  and  has  heard  them 
proclaimed  as  among  the  best  in  the  world 

Our  Pleasant  Valley  Division  has  Just  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  an  entirely  new 
finishing  line  for  Its  sparkling  wines  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  AssUtant  Man- 
aging Director  Walter  S.  Taylor.  The  system 
is  the  most  modern  possible  and  Is  consid- 
ered the  finest  of  Its  kind.  This  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  production  capacity 
for  all  Great  Western  champagnes. 

VINEYARD    ADDITIONS 

To  keep  pace  with  the  steadily  Increasing 
demand  for  our  products,  during  the  year 
we  again  encouraged  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  vineyards  which  supply  our 
wineries.  At  our  request,  local  growers  have 
planted  250  more  acres  this  season.  We  have 
supplied  commercial  nurseries  with  several 
hundred  thousand  cuttings  of  choice  vines 
from  which  they  develop  roots  that  we  will 
distribute  to  our  growers.  We  have  continued 
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to  participate  In  and  support  an  extensive 
research  program  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  of  Cornell  University  seeUng  to  Im- 
prove wlne-maklng  and  to  propagate  superior 
grape  varieties.  Progress  reports  give  us  reason 
to  look  eagerly  to  future  results  of  such 
efforts. 

REVIEW    AND    OUTLOOK 

During  the  past  four  years,  net  sales,  net 
income  and  net  Income  per  share  have  shown 
outstanding  Increases.  (See  chart,  page  6.) 
During  this  period  net  sales  nearly  doubled 
and  net  Income  more  than  doubled.  On  a 
compounded  basis  the  growth  of  net  sales 
averaged  11.15%  per  year  and  net  Income 
Increased  at  an  average  annuj^l  rate  of 
21.97%.  The  trend  In  shareholders'  equity  Is 
Indicative  of  the  Increased  investment  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  sales  and  Income 
growth.  The  result  has  been  an  average  In- 
crease of  13.18%  In  shareholders'  equity. 
Since  1963  dividends  per  share  Increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  27.63%,  compared  to  an 
average  annual  Increase  of  21.97%  In  net  In- 
come per  8h8u%. 

In  view  of  the  many  steps  taken  during 
fiscal  1S67,  as  well  as  the  past  several  years, 
to  Improve  our  product,  plant,  distribution 
and  promotion,  we  believe  we  are  in  a  strong 
position  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  eco- 
nomic conditions  permit.  Given  a  reasonably 
favorable  national  economy,  we  expect  our 
markets  to  expand  in  keeping  with  recent 
trends.  Because  we  have  geared  our  program 
to  such  expectations,  we  hope  to  continue 
to  outpace  the  indxistry  In  general  in  achiev- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  potential  market. 

Once  again  we  are  pleased  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  our  employees,  growers,  dealers, 
consumers,  and  shareholders  for  the  consist- 
ent and  loyal  support  which  makes  such 
progress  so  rewarding. 


TheCal 


▼elopmeot  Corp.  of  Long 
Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
growing  need  for  better  housing  and  for 
ranployment  opportunities  throughout 
our  Nation,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  superb  efforts  of  the  Calagna  De- 
velopment Corp..  on  Long  Island. 

This  firm  that  specializes  in  custom- 
built  homes  has  been  making  a  tremen- 
dous impact  In  New  York.  The  firm  was 
founded  by  Anthony  F.  Calagna,  a  civil 
engineer  and  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech, 
together  with  his  brother  Joseph,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Wharton  School  of  Business 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
experts  in  the  housing  field  have  opened 
up  a  new  job  opportunities  for  many 
workers  in  New  York,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  providing  superior  housing  at 
modest  costs. 

They  have  surveyed  literally  hundreds 
of  families  to  determine  the  desires  and 
needs  of  these  people  for  the  homes  of 
the  future.  They  have  evolved  interest- 
ing design  concepts  that  do  away  with 
the  drab  look. 

The  Calagnas  have  been  lauded  by 
pubUc  officials  throughout  the  State  be- 
cause of  their  desire  to  help  keep  prices 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  mod- 
erate-Income   family.    The    New    York 


Times  recently  profiled  their  activities 
and  pointed  out  what  a  significant  con- 
tribution they  were  making  to  the  Long 
Island  communities. 

I  want  to  praise  them  for  their  integ- 
rity and  their  ability,  and  believe  that 
this  is  the  type  of  company — founded 
upon  the  principles  of  free  private  en- 
terprise— that  our  Nation  must  encour- 
age. This  type  of  firms  will  lead  the  way 
toward  a  better  environment  for  all. 


Everyday  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attached, 
entitled  "Everyday  Heroes,"  is  prepared 
by  Mr.  Walter  MacPeek  of  the  national 
staff,  American  Humanlcs  PV)undation. 
He  is  a  consultant,  and  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. His  home  is  in  North  Brunsvdck, 
N.J.,  and  the  succinct,  clear  message 
that  he  has  to  the  youth  of  today  who 
will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  bespeaks 
the  "American  Humanlcs  Foundation" 
whom  he  serves  as  a  consultant,  and 
whose  primary  objective  is  to  educate  for 
careers  with  youth  agencies.  This  orga- 
nization recently  had  its  18th  an- 
nual meeting  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
was  blessed  with  high  attendance  and 
many  of  the  founders,  to  say  nothing  of 
world  and  intetpational  figures  of  re- 
nown who  serve  voluntarily  on  its  board 
of  directors  and  as  its  direct  supporters. 
With  curriculums  in  five  outstanding  col- 
leges for  the  training  and  educating  of 
careers  with  youth  agencies,  as  profes- 
sional director,  this  organization  is  ren- 
dering a  profoimd  and  certainly  a 
nationwide  service. 

I  am  delighted  to  include  this  article 
for  the  stimulation  and  edification  of  all 
our  colleagues,  and  through  them,  the 
Nation : 

EvERYDAT  Heroes 
(By  Walter  MacPeek,  national  staff,  Ameri- 
can Humanlcs  Foundation) 

Boys  need  some  super-special  heroes  like 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Roosevelt.  But 
they  also  need  to  have  some  heroes  close  to 
home. 

They  need  to  know  some  men  of  towering 
Integrity  on  a  face-to-face  basis.  They  need 
to  meet  them  on  the  street,  to  hike  and 
camp  with  them,  to  see  them  in  every  day 
down-to-earth  situations,  to  feel  close 
enough  to  them  to  ask  questions  and  to 
talk  things  over  with  them  In  a  man-to- 
man fashion. 

Boys  need  to  learn  that  great  worth,  earn- 
est purpose,  and  high  idealism  can  be  moti- 
vating forces  in  the  lives  of  humble  but 
great  everyday  men  who  may  be  not  widely 
known  nor  publicly  acclaimed.  Boys  need  to 
rub  shoulders  with  men  who  have  honest 
pride  in  honest  workmanship,  solid  Integ- 
rity, and  sense  of  responsibility — not  neces- 
sarily famous  men  but  fundamentally  good 
citizens.  Men  who  live  down  the  street  and 
Just  around  the  corner. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  that  can 
come  to  any  boy  Is  for  him  to  accept  the 
wrong  kind  of  heroes — heroes  too  small.  Yet 
there  Is  possibly  a  still  greater  tragedy — the 


disaster  to  the  spirit  of  a  boy  who  never 
discovers  any  heroes  at  all  I 

Boys  need  heroes  who  walk  and  talk  and 
eat,  who  go  to  church,  who  read  books— men 
who  dream  of  helping  In  their  everyday  way 
to  build  a  better  world.  There's  bravery  there 
and  heroism  sometimes  In  the  lives  of  those 
ordinary  people  who  live  close  by.  There 
has  to  be.  and  boys  need  to  know  about 
It. 


National  Dram  Corps  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  following 
statement  I  have  made  supporting  Na- 
tional Drum  Corps  Week :  This  year,  the 
week  of  September  2-9  was  designated  as 
National  Drum  Corps  Week.  Inasmuch  as 
the  House  was  not  in  session  during  that 
week,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  again 
call  attention  to  the  contribution  of  drum 
and  bugle  corps  activity  acro^  this  land 

The  drum  and  bugle  corps  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  in  the  lives  of  those 
young  people  who  have  the  privilege  of 
belonging  to  a  unit.  The  art  of  drum  corps 
is  rigid  and  exacting — it  requires  and  de- 
velops a  sense  of  self-discipline  which  is 
probably  the  most  neglected  character 
trait  of  our  day.  For  we  live  In  a  time 
when  young  people  and  adults  aUke  seem 
to  hold  self-discipline  in  less  and  less 
regard. 

And  drum  and  bugle  corps  makes  a 
lasting  contribution  in  the  lives  of  those 
Into  whose  communities  and  neighbor- 
hoods it  comes.  The  art  of  drum  corps  is 
clean  and  inspiring.  It  is  clean  and  whole- 
some recreation  for  those  who  participate 
and  for  those  who  still  love  to  watch  a 
parade.  It  is  inspiring.  What  better  motto 
for  young  people  to  live  by  than  the  corps 
motto:  "Pagentry  and  Patriotism — on 
the  march"?  And  what  more  inspiring  to 
citizens  all  across  the  Nation  than  the 
flash  of  color,  the  pulsating  rhythm,  the 
blare  of  bugles,  the  waving  of  the  flag, 
the  snappy  march  step,  all  of  which  epit- 
omizes the  vigor,  the  color,  the  boldness 
and  the  strength  that  has  always  been 
America. 

I  have  said  before,  and  take  pride  in  re- 
peating, that  I  can  vouch  for  the  char- 
acter-building qualities  of  the  drum  and 
bugle  corps  from  personal  experience.  As 
a  past  commander  of  the  Argonne  Post 
No.  4  in  my  hometown  of  Enid,  Okla., 
I  once  had  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing the  Enid  Legionettes,  a  corps  spon- 
sored by  that  post  and  composed  of  high 
school  girls,  on  an  11 -day  tour.  This 
group  has  consistently,  over  the  years, 
been  rated  as  one  of  the  top  corps  in  the 
Nation,  and  I  was  pleased  and  Impressed 
with  the  skill,  the  exemplary  behavior, 
and  the  fine  character  displayed  by  these 
young  ladles  as  they  traveled  across  the 
country  and  participated  in  American 
Legion  parades,  Community  Chest  drives, 
and  drum  and  bugle  corps  comp>etition. 
I  was  even  more  Impressed  by  the  impact 
they  had  on  those  who  witnessed  the  pa- 
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rades — by  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and 
pride  they  aroused  in  others. 

Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  endorse  National  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  Week,  and  to  wish  them 
well  as  they  continue  their  Influence  for 
good  among  our  youth. 


A  4481 


The  Bombing  of  the  North 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  cajlipobnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
t)een  much  discussion  these  past  few 
weeks  concerning  charges  that  our  air 
power  in  Vietnam  has  been  shackled. 
The  advocates  of  the  policy  to  "remove 
all  restrictions  on  the  bombing  and  the 
war  will  soon  be  won,"  fail  to  consider 
that  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  remains  a 
limited  war  for  limited  objectives;  that 
the  United  States  has  no  interest  in  de- 
stroying the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment nor  any  government;  that  our  only 
interest  is  in  preventing  a  takeover  of 
one  government  by  another  and  in  mak- 
ing certain  that  our  involvement  does 
not  expand  into  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  President,  to  Secretary 
Rusk,  and  to  Secretary  McNamara  that 
they  remain  firm  in  their  policy  against 
unrestricted  bombing. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  editorial 
of  August  31,  puts  the  matter  into  clear 
perspective — that  the  present  strategy  of 
bombing  targets  in  the  north  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  limited  war  for  limited 
objectives  and  that  the  bombing  must 
remain  "only  supplemental  to  the  total 
war  effort." 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
I/>s  Angeles  Times'  editorial  is  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  I  quote  its  text: 
Bombing  Wont  Win  the  War 

The  argimient  over  whether  North  Viet- 
nam can  be  bombed  Into  submission  con- 
tinues to  rage. 

Proponents  of  victory  through  air  power 
daUy  voice  their  conviction  that  the  United 
States  possesses  sufficient  air  strength  to 
destroy  Hanoi's  war-making  capacity  and 
thus  end  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
south.  Once  that  Is  accomplished,  the  sup- 
position runs,  the  Communists  will  be  un- 
able to  continue  the  struggle. 

North  Vietnam  can  be  knocked  out  of  the 
war,  bombing  advocates  say,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  major  Installations  which  thus  far 
nave  not  come  under  attack.  In  particular 
they  contend  the  port  of  Haiphong  should  be 
Closed  down  by  bombing  or  mining,  since 
the  bulk  of  North  Vietnam's  importe  enters 
tne  country  through  this  point. 

Other  facilities  such  as  factories,  ports  alr- 
flelda  and  storage  areas  thus  far  spared 
would  also  be  made  open  to  attack. 

The  Administration's  answer  to  these  con- 
ations was  presented  last  week  by  Defense 
secretary  McNamara,  in  a  statement  as  de- 
»Ued  as  it  was  persuasive. 

The  secretary  first  reminded  his  critics  that 
ui-out  bombing  of  North  Korea  from  1950- 
w  railed  to  prevent  adequate  supplies  from 
reaching  the  Communist  troops.  North  Viet- 
nam presents  an  even  more  difficult  problem 
■"ecause  of  iu  geography. 

Bombing,  McNamara  said,  has  been  par- 


tially-effective In  reducing  the  flow  of  men 
and  supplies  from  the  north  and  In  hurting 
Hanoi's  economy.  But  North  Vietnam  Is  not 
an  Industrialized  country,  and  Its  people  are 
used  to  hardship.  Although  war  wearlneas 
may  be  growing,  he  said,  "there  is  no  basis  to 
believe  that  any  bombing  campaign,  short 
of  one  which  had  population  as  its  target, 
would  be  Itself  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnb's  regime 
Into  submission." 

What  of  Haiphong?  While  it  is  the  entry 
point  for  as  much  as  4,700  of  the  5.800  ton's 
of  North  Vietnam's  daily  ImpHjrts,  destroying 
the  port  would  not  put  the  Communists  out 
of  business  in  the  war. 

Little  war  materiel  actually  used  in  the 
south  (about  100  tons  a  day,  which  can  be 
carried  in  a  few  trucks)  enters  North  Viet- 
nam by  sea.  Most  comes  overland  from 
China,  across  a  500-mlle  border  where  Inter- 
diction Is  difflciUt.  In  addition,  off-shore  and 
over-the-beach  unloading  from  foreign  ship- 
ping along  North  Vietnam's  400  miles  of 
coastline  could  replace  Haiphong  If  necessary. 

In  sum.  bombing  the  north  remains  only 
supplemental  to  the  total  war  effort.  This  Is 
a  fact  many  find  hard  to  accept,  given  the 
immense  difficulties  in  the  south.  But  the 
uuth  must  still  be  faced  that  there  is  no 
easy  way  out. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  in  the  south 
has  been  illustrated  again  in  the  Viet  Cong 
terrorist  raids  of  recent  days,  which  are 
aimed  at  disrupting  the  Sept.  3  elections.  The 
success  of  these  attacks  points  up  again  the 
freedom  of  movement  the  Viet  Cong  enjoy. 

The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  that  is  by 
rooting  out  the  Communist  organizational 
base  In  the  villages,  something  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  on-the-groimd  efforts  In 
the  south,   not  by   bombing  the   north. 


A   Moral   Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pensa- 
cola  Journel.  of  Saturday,  September  9, 
carried  an  important  editorial  entitled 
"A  Moral  Education."  It  has  to  do  with 
the  importance  of  shaping  the  moral 
character  of  the  young.  I  recommend  its 
careful  reading  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress :  ~- 

A  Moral  Education 
A  once-dominant  goal  of  American  edu- 
cation— shaping  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  young — is  gaining  prominence  In  edu- 
cational planning  again  after  a  period  of 
relative  neglect.  The  reason  Is  not  hard  to 
find. 

What  has  been  happening  in  the  "youth 
culture"  during  the  past  few  years  has 
brought  home  a  painful  message. 

Somehow  the  schools  are  not  doing  as  good 
a  job  as  they  used  to  do  in  cultivating  the 
traditional  virtues  of  good  citizenship  in 
the  young:  honesty,  sobriety,  industrlous- 
ness.  sense  of  duty,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  respect  for  constituted  authority,  etc. 

Church  and  home  may  be  called  to  account 
on  the  same  score. 

But  prevalUng  trends  in  our  culture  show 
that  the  school  is  relied  on  to  carry  out  the 
major  Job  of  "civilizing"  the  young. 

Extension  of  the  years  of  schooling  and 
proliferation  of  school-linked  activities  are 
keeping  many  youngsters  out  of  parental 
sight  for  most  of  their  waking  hours.  As  for 
the  churches,  clergymen  are  the  flrst  to  con- 
fess their  loss  of  contact,  as  a  moral  force 
with  the  young. 


Not  everyone  agrees  that  youth  Is  In  a  sorry 
moral  state. 

But  rising  rates  of  delinquency  and  the 
violent  nature  of  much  delinquent  behavior, 
the  open  hostility  to  authority  shown  by 
young  people  in  aU  walks  of  life,  such  grow- 
ing problems  as  cheating,  petty  thievery, 
vandalism  and  insolence  in  school,  the  cults 
of  drug-taking,  of  sexual  freedom/  and 
pleasure-seeking,  the  disorders  on  college 
campuses,  summer  street  riots,  and  the 
newly  recognized  phenomeon  of  alienated 
youth— all  suggest  a  breakdown  in  the  trans- 
fer of  moral  values  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

The  search  for  reasons — and  scapegoats 

for  the  moral  shakeup  goes  on  endlessly. 
Sociologists  say  youth  reflects  the  uncer- 
tainties and  value  displacements  of  society 
as  a  whole  during  an  era  of  rapid  change. 

Commercial  exploitation  of  the  youth 
market,  flagrant  emphasis  on  sex  and  vio- 
lence in  mass  media,  secularization  of  fam- 
ily and  school  life,  parental  neglect  and 
permissive  child-rearing  practices  have  all 
come  In  for  a  share  of  the  blame. 

Efforts  of  schools  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
moral  education  within  the  context  of  cur- 
rent concern  take  two  main  directions.  One 
Is  to  set  up  new  programs  to  reinforce  ad- 
herence to  moral  values  among  the  majority 
of  school  children,  who  are  at  least  familiar 
with  them  even  though  they  may  choose  at 
times  to  Ignore  them. 

The  other  Is  to  make,  special  provUion  for 
those  children  of  the  urban  poor  who  have 
been  raised  in  an  enviromnent  where  the 
moral  values  of  middle-class  society  do  not 
apply. 

For  the  majority  the  trend  is  toward  (1) 
revamping  such  social  studies  courses  as  His- 
tory and  Government  to  emphasize  the  values 
of  good  citizenship  and  (2)  Introducing  new 
study-units  aimed  specifically  at  areas  of 
youthful  behavior  causing  alarm. 

In  the  second  category  are  courses  in  sex 
education  that  stress  the  moral  factor  in 
human  relationships  as  well  as  the  bare 
"facts  of  life."  and  new  course-units  on  the 
uses  and  effecte  of  drugs  both  good  and  bad 

A  new  course  to  be  given  In  Jimlor  high 
schools  of  Montgomery  County,  Maryland 
next  semester  Is  designed  to  strengthen  re- 
spect for  the  policeman  and  to  encouraee 
more  lawful  behavior. 

The  idea  for  the  course— a  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  processes  and  purposes  of 
criminal  law  enforcement— originated  in  the 
■U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  which  financed  a 
three-week  tryout  in  fonr  county  schools 
early  this  year.  Inquiries  from  more  than  30 
etates  indicated  widespread  Interest  in  such 
•courses. 

For  the  children  of  the  so-called  "sub- 
culture of  poverty,"  the  approach  has  been 
■more  practical  than  morallstc.  It  Is  based  on 
the  belief  that  If  the  hostUe  or  apathetic  ado- 
lescent can  be  convinced  that  conformity 
"With  prevailing  standards  of  behavior  wUl 
■bring  the  rewards  of  social  acceptance  and  a 
decent  living,  the  moral  problem  will  take 
care  of  Itself.  This  accounts  for  the  emphasis 
on  "higher  horizon"  and  work-study  pro- 
grams for  dropouts  or  other  "under-achiev- 
ers"  among  teen-agers. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  such  efforts 
■must  begin  long  before  adolescence.  A  num- 
ber of  experimental  programs  for  pre-school- 
ers have  been  tried  in  search  of  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  re-education  of  children 
-whose  characters  are  formed  In  slum 
"Jungles." 

Naturally,  a  report  on  a  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation-financed project  In  14  widely  scattered 
schools  has  stortled  educators  by  Its  empha- 
sis on  stern  discipline  for  poor  children  at 
nursery  school  age. 

Making  the  httle  ones  toe  the  line  by  the 

clasEsic  means  of  punishment  and  reward 

a  cookie  given  or  withheld,  even  a  slap  to 
silence  a  naughty  brat— were  said  to  have 
done  wonders  both  in  helping  the  children  to 
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learn  and  in  fostering  among  them  a  rudi- 
■mentary  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Who  knows:  Americans  may  wake  up  one 
day  and  realize  that  respect  for  authority, 
moral  values  and  the  time-honored  woodshed 
philosophy  are  not  as  antiquated  and  cruel ~ 
as  they^^e  led  to  believe  by  dreamers  and 
srclal  reformers  of  modern-day  education. 


Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Siket  Ad- 
dresses Conference  of  Armed  Forces 
Management  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  caufornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  14th  national  con- 
ference of  the  Armed  Forces  Manage- 
ment Association,  conducted  August  31 
at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  was 
cur  very  able  and  dedicated  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  P.  Sixes. 

Congressman  Sikes  addressed  the 
group  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  which  I  also  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving,  and  as  ranking  ma- 
jority member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

His  observations,  I  am  sure,  were  of 
great  value  to  this  important  profes- 
sional organization  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  management  throughout 
the  Defense  Establishment.  They  will 
prove  equally  meaningful  to  all  Ameri- 
cans Interested  in  providing  the  best 
possible  defense  system  for  our  county. 

His  address  follows : 
Speech   of   Honorable   Robert   L.   F.    Bikes 

Before   the    14th    National    Conference. 

Armed   Forces   Management   Association, 

Washington,    D.C,    August    31,    1967 

I  have  been  curious  about  this  group.  I 
have  wondered  what  kind  of  people  you  are 
and  you  have  probably  felt  the  same  way 
about  me.  But  the  fact  that  I  sit  across  a 
table  from  you  In  our  work  doesn't  mean 
there  Is  a  fence  between  xis.  Your  distin- 
guished Executive  Vice  President,  Admiral 
Neblett,  says  most  of  you  are  old  Washing- 
ton hands,  quite  familiar  with  government 
workings.  Many  of  you  are  Civil  Service  peo- 
ple— others  are  ofiBcers  from  the  field  and 
all  of  you  are  well  up  on  the  working  of  in- 
dustry and  defense.  He  says  you  have  been 
through  the  mill.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  that  means  you  have  appeared  before  a 
Congressional  Commltteee.  However,  some  oi 
you  have,  and  for  most  of  those  who  sit 
across  the  table  from  me  in  hearings,  I  have 
a  high  degree  of  respect. 

I  note  from  your  Introductory  pamphlet 
that  the  Armed  Forces  Management  Associ- 
ation is  a  national  non-profit,  professional 
organization  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
of  management  throughout  the  defense  es- 
tablishment. It  doesn't  say  whether  Secre- 
tary McNamara  is  a  member.  Its  objective  is 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
existing  programs  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment for  improved  efflclencies,  effectiveness 
:>nd  economy  in  the  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional defense  resources,  etc. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  significant  things 
in  all  of  this  is  the  enormity  of  the  ]ob  which 
confronts  you  in  defense  management  and 
which  confrontB  me  in  the  Congress.  Each 


in  his  respective  sphere  of  reeponeibillty  deals 
with  half  the  national  budget.  Yet  the  stag- 
gering responsibility  of  properly  managing 
the  expenditure  of  70  billion  dollars  fades  in 
comparison  with  the  problem  of  insuring 
that  we  get  at  least  70  billion  dollars  worth 
of  defense  from  that  expenditure  and  that 
it  is  the  type  of  defense  which  will  deter  or 
defeat  major  aggression  against  this  nation 
and  the  free  world. 

Quite  obviously  all  of  this  means  there  Is 
no  fence  between  us.  We  work  for  the  same 
flag  and  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  closer 
understanding  of  our  common  interests  and 
problems.  For  instance  I  find,  as  a  Congress- 
man, that  your  monthly  publication — Armed 
Forces  Management — and  your  annual  Jour- 
nal provide  a  valuable  collection  of  reports 
and  analyses  of  managerial  problems  and 
changes,  and  means  for  Improvement  in  all 
areas  of  management  concerned  with  the 
armed  forces  and  military  production. 

We  need  all  the  efficiency  and  productivity 
we  can  bring  to  bear.  We  have  more  commit- 
ments than  any  other  nation.  We  are  at  war. 
We  haven't  the  manpower  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  or  even  the  manpower  of  some  of 
our  potential  antagonists.  Our  greater 
strength  must  lie  in  effective  deployment  and 
in  meaningful  utilization  of  all  tliose  auxil- 
iary powers  that  lie  behind  the  concept  of 
armed  forces  management.  We  can't  accom- 
plish this  sitting  down.  We  really  have  to  be 
on  our  toes. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  where  the  con- 
ditions of  combat  are  more  than  a  little  frus- 
trating I  could  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking 
about  It  and  even  finding  fault.  But  let  it 
suffice  to  say  I  believe  we  can  and  must  win. 
Next  to  the  men  who  are  In  combat,  they 
also  serve  their  country  who  are  responsible 
for  furnishing  the  proper  equipment  and 
specialized  weapons.  One  is  actually  as  neces- 
sary as  the  other.  So  let's  talk  about  you — 
the  man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

Whether  we  are  associated  with  the  armed 
forces,  private  industry,  or  the  Congress, 
there  are  some  common  problems  which 
bear  strongly  upon  our  country's  readiness 
posture  and  upon  its  combat  capability.  But 
for  a  little  while,  I  want  to  try  to  look  at  your 
job  through  my  eyes.  First  is  the  problem  of 
communications.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
management  objective  of  a  strong  and  virile 
defense  establishment  at  reasonable  cost,  we 
must  improve  the  flow  of  communications 
between  ub.  You  have  heard  many,  many 
times  that  a  free  flow  of  Information  and 
better  use  of  information  Is  most  helpful 
In  any  management  program.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  I  say  that  we  do 
receive  quite  a  flow  of  Information — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  To  legislate  properly  we 
need,  we  desire,  we  must  have  the  cold, 
brutal,  hard  facts  upon  which  defense  bud- 
get programs  and  requests  for  appropriations 
should  be  based.  No  door  to  any  Member's 
office  or  to  the  Committee's  office  is  ever 
closed  to  those  who  conscientiously  seek  to 
tell  their  story.  I  urge  you  to  take  back  to 
your  jobs,  to  your  commands,  and  to  your 
Industry  the  fact  that  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress want  and  must  have  the  simple  truths, 
the  actual  facts,  preferably  without  the 
veneer  and  polish  some  people  like  to  apply. 

May  I  also  suggest  more  reciprocity  In  this 
exchange  of  Information.  Our  Committee, 
and  other  committees  in  Congress,  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings.  We  publish  considerable 
testimony  Including  many  interesting  and 
pertinent  studies.  We  submit  committee  re- 
ports which  are  in  effect  statements  of  policy. 
Our  committee  hearings  are  replete  with  de- 
tailed discussions  with  top  management 
officials  on  the  various  procurement  pro- 
grams of  the  Defense  Department,  all  geared 
to  sifting  out  problems,  to  reaching  solu- 
tions, to  achieving  a  better  understanding  of 
goals  and  methods  of  achieving  these  goals. 
Most  of  these  hearings  have  been  based  on 
detailed  eiaminatlons  of  pertinent  procure- 
ment areas  by  our  investigative  staff.  We  have 


spent  much  time  on  management  and  con- 
trol of  technical  data;  on  the  procurement 
and  logistical  support  of  multiservice  weap- 
ons systems;  on  overseas  procurement  as  well 
as  on  the  extent  of  studies  and  analyses  being 
conducted  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
We  discuss  many  of  your  problems  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  We  read,  we  study,  we 
take  to  heart  your  communications.  By  the 
same  token  you.  as  responsible  member.^  of 
the  armed  forces  management  team,  can 
profit  from  the  information  we  assemble 

Now  I  call  to  your  attention  the  problem 
which  the  uninitiated  often  refer  to  as  'com- 
puters". By  this  I  mean  whatever  machine 
system  that  might  seek  to  replace  the  cool, 
calculating  Judgment  of  the  experienced 
military  professional,  be  he  In  uniform  or 
civilian  attire.  You  cannot  be  expected  to  run 
a  70  billion  dollar  business  by  the  se;a  of 
your  pants,  as  pilots  first  flew  aircraft  The 
electronic  age  has  brought  to  management  a 
valuable  a:id  necessary  tool.  Computers  liave 
enabled  you  on  the  management  side  ,ind 
yotir  counterparts  on  the  operational  side 
to  gain  clearer  and  keener  Insights  Into  the 
problems  of  the  defense  establishment  But 
we  cannot  substitute  machines,  systems,  or 
the  greatest  intellects  in  the  nation  for  the 
experience  of  those  engaged  In  the  operations 
of  our  military  ettablishment.  As  you  use 
these  modern  tools  of  management,  ni.ty  I 
urge  you  to  temper  the  results  therefrom 
with  the  judgment,  logic,  and  the  common 
sense  which  should  be  yours  from  position. 
training,  and  exi>erlence. 

Then  there  is  the  very  Important  mailer 
of  management  of  inventories.  The  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  inventories  of  both  real 
estate  and  personal  property  constitute  one 
of  the  greatest  responsibilities  in  the  h.mds 
of  DoD  managers  today.  We  in  the  Con^re-ss 
realize  a  greater  effort  Is  being  made  lo 
manage  and  control  these  Inventories  This 
is  timely  and  It  Is  necessary.  One  of  the 
toughest  Jobs  in  Washington  is  to  assess  and 
evaluate  the  Job  done  In  the  Inventory  field 
Compared  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  the  Defense  Department  involved 
In  some  form  of  Inventory  management,  we 
on  the  Congressional  side  of  government  are 
but  a  handful.  We  are  in  many,  many  cases 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  Integrity  and  know!- 
edgeablllty  of  the  people  who  come  before 
us  to  ask  for  funds  to  carry  out  DoD  deci- 
sions. It  is  up  to  you  as  managers  to  have 
the  best  possible  Information  at  your  finger- 
tips when  presenting  a  case  for  approval.  We 
are.  needless  to  say,  very  disturbed  when  your 
facts  and  figures  fold  up  under  some  ques- 
tioning. That's  when  Congress  sometimes 
cuts  too  much. 

My  Committee  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  multi-service  weapons  system 
programs.  Although  savings  have  resulted 
in  many  of  these  programs,  the  defense  es- 
tablishment has  not  achieved  the  s.ivings 
envisioned  when  these  procurements  were 
first  presented  to  the  Congress.  My  prelim- 
inary studies  in  this  area  lead  me  to  believe 
that  far  too  frequently  the  data  used  in  de- 
termining potential  savings  to  be  achieved  in 
programs  of  this  type  are  not  realistic,  and 
that  the  logistics  operator  or  manager  is 
often  called  in  after  the  fact  rather  than 
before  the  fact.  To  those  of  you  working  in 
this  field,  I  urge  that  you  seek  out  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  personnel,  actual  opera- 
tors and  managers — and  then  assemble  the 
data  for  your  management  decisions. 

Now  let  me  mention  a  program  with  which 
many  of  you  are  probably  far  too  familiar 
It  Is  the  so-called  resources  management 
system  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  an 
element  of  much  interest  to  me — Project 
Prime.  This  project  has  been  the  matter  of 
considerable  discussion  and  comment  In 
Congress,  particularly  in  my  Committee.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  criticize  those  who  ad- 
vocate Improvements  In  the  present  char- 
acter of  defense  budgeting  and  accounting. 
There  Is  no  system  in  the  world  of  this  type 
which  cannot  stand  improvement.  FranXlf. 
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my  Committee  has  felt  that  Project  Prime 
as  proposed  In  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
program  represented  a  proposal  which  was 
too  large  a  step  and  had  not  been  thought 
out  or  tested  in  sufficient  depth.  Change  for 
the  sake  of  change  alone,  or  to  implement 
theory,  is  questionable  when  void  of  practical 
experiences.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
worked  out  with  those  responsible  a  middle- 
ground  approach  which  will  tell  us  more 
about  Project  Prime  and  about  it«  poten- 
tiality. It  will  be  tested  within  limitations 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  applied  defensewlde. 
This  is  what  comes  of  a  mutual  approach  to 
the  solution  of  major  problems.  Yet  con- 
stantly we  should  look  around  us  to  see  what 
is  new  in  the  world.  It  Is  well  to  remember 
tint  the  winds  of  change  blow  constantly. 
Wnat  was  good  that  we  read  In  yesterday's 
books   may   be   outdated   today.    We   cannot 
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That  word  is  called  patriotism.  May  the  God 
of  our  fathers  help  each  of  us  to  know  patrio- 
tism In  Its  richest  meaning  and  to  teach  it  to 
those  around  us  every  day  that  we  live. 


No.  3— Family  of  4  with  pay  of  $15,000  a  year 
Pay  raise- ,75^ 


Proposed   increase   in  Federal   income 


tax 


The  Vanishing  Pay  Raise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  V.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  being  told  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration that  the  health  of  our  economy 
is  such  that  it  can  carry  a  tax  Increase. 
Indeed,  we  are  being  told  that,  for  the 
good  of  our  economy,  we  need  a  tax 
increase. 

I  submit  to  this  body  that  the  effects 
of  the  proposed  lO-percent  surtax  are  not 
being  fully  considered. 


Proposed    increase    in    social    security 
tax    

Increase  in  State-local  taxes I." 


388 

44 

58 


Total   tax  Increase 490 


Leavmg.  out  of  pay  raise 26O 

Increase  in  living  costs 351 


Family's  net   loss. 


91 


Praise  for  Upward  Bound 


afford  to  stand  still. 

Our  nation  Is  a  strong  one  because  it  is  ^sirauon  that  the  health  of  our  economy  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

made  up  of  labor,  management,  professional  ^  ^^^^  '^at  it  can  carry  a  tax  Increase.  of 

personnel,   government   employees,   military  Indeed,  we  are  being  told  that,  for  the  uou    i  1  /\vr»   mmw-r^w^^ 

personnel,  elected  officials,  and  ordinary  clvi-  good   of   our   economy    we    need   a    tax  HUW.   LLUlU   MEEDS 

llans— all     with     one     objective— a     greater  increase.  of  washingxow 

America.  Our  nation  Is  strong  because   the  t       u.     ■.  .     .^-  .                              washingtok 

members   of  these   groups  work  as  a   team  /  submit  to  this  body  that  the  effects  ^^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

with  one  basic  thought  in  mind— to  keep  ^^^^^  P^oPOsed  lO-percent  surtax  are  not  Monday   September  11    i9/i7 

tills  nation  strong.  America's  defense  position  Deing   fully  considered.  .^^01 

today  is  evidence  of  the  Job  this  team  has  A  5-percent  pay  raise  is  eood  new<5  tr,  ^          MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Second 

nnTeiTft^«y^°^.^'''*P''^***'"'^"^^'^y-  anyone.  In  fact  a  proposaliTnoS  being  Congressional    E>istrlct    of    Washington 

Z:::r^tLr^l'L:'T.^!^^}'}}'U^-^'^  considered  in  Congrei  to  give  cfS  ^tate.  which  I  represent,  can  boast  one 


an  even  better  Job  for  the  future.  This  can 
only  be  accompUshed  if  you  and  I  and  all 
the  others  Involved  work  together  as  a  real 
solid,  coordinated  team.  None  of  us  can 
afford  to  have  as  our  goal  excellence  only  In 
our  particular  category  of  Interest— the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marines, 
or  private  industry,  or  even  the  Congress 
We  must  have  a  bigger  goal 


fled  and  other  Federal  employees  a  4.5- 
percent  increase.  Such  pay  raises  are 
common  in  other  job  areas. 

Now.  what  would  the  tax  increase  and 
a  5 -percent  wage  increase  mean  to  a 
family  of  four  receiving  an  income  of 
$7,500  a  year?  Counting  other  important 


Chairman  Mao  says  power  grows  out  of  the      ^^^^O^S  such  as  increase  In  living  costs 


of  the  most  outstanding  Upward  Bound 
projects  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  Project 
Overcome,  sponsored  by  'Westem  Wash- 
ington State  College  in  BelUngham  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

This  particular  Upward  Bound  project 
has  been  honored  numerous  times.  Its 
work  and  successes  have  been  reported 


barrel  of  a  gun.  If  this  is  th"e  'klnd^^^J  wo^i^^  the  proposed  increase  in  social  "^'ur¥y  SSma?  BimngrSril.S^^-  ^f 
we  live  m,  I  want  It  to  be  American  power  tax,  and  SO  forth,  the  family  has  a  net  Hir^^!  it  o  '  .5.  "^tiator  and  first 
out  Of  American  guns.  America  has  and  must     loss  of  $24.  The  effect  on  NebrtSans  2  ^"""^^^  Overcome  is  nnw  in 

t°J'A['^.'''  ^  ^^'«  powerful  defense  team-     even  more  pronounced  as  our  State  texel 

will  probably  be  above  the  Nation's  aver- 
age increase,  thus  making  the  net  loss 
more   than   $24. 


effective,  modern,  invulnerable — for  this  is 
America's  security  today  and  tomorrow.  Give 
us  this,  but  guard  it  zealously  and  use  it  care- 
fully as  Is  America's  wont.  TTien  our  diplo- 
mats will  ha've  time  in  which  to  work  and 
their  words  will  be  heeded— and  God  grant 
that  they  can  do  as  well  as  those  in  uniform 
who  flght  on  the  field  of  battle. 

And,  while  this  is  being  done,  let  us  remind 
ourselves— and  the  world— that  America  has 
not  I<Kt  Its  unity  or  its  purpose.  Sometimes 
our  objectives  are  not  spelled  out  with  the 
same  detail  that  confusion  and  uncertainty 
are  presneted  to  us  and  the  worid.  Sometimes 
the  voices  of  those  who  counsel  retreat  re- 
ceive greater  play  than  those  who  say,  "What- 
ever the  cost,  we  will  not  haul  down  the 
taiencan  Flag."  Sometimes  the  efforts  of 
those  who  seek  to  build  a  greater  America 
isu  to  achieve  the  prominence  of  those  who 
lead  marches  and  demonstrations,  of  the 
draft-card  burners,  and  the  protesting  beat- 
niks: and  sometlm  • 
by  what  it  sees  here 

We  here  today  know  the  soul  of  America 
Is  reflected  by  the  glory  of  lt«  past  and  the 
peatness  of  Its  present  and  its  dreams  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  And  we  who  have  no 
problems  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
America,  or  the  significance  of  Its  mission 
MOW  that  there  may  always  be  unpleasant 
and  unhappy  tasks  like  Vietnam,  but  we  do 


This  information  was  taken  from  the 
August  28  issue  of  U.S.  News  ti  World 
Report.  I  include  the  following  table  In 
the  Record,  showing  the  effect  on  fami- 
lies with  other  levels  of  income,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1— Family  of  4  getting  $7,500  a  year 
Pay  raise ^375 


Proposed  increase  in  Federal   income 
tax    

Proposed    increase    in    social    security 

tax    

Increase  In  State-local  taxes-""I".I 


147 

40 
31 


Total  ux  Increase 218 


and  sometimes  the  worid  Is  confused     Leaving,  out  of  pay  raise  '      1 

at  It  sees  here.  Tn/-.-.<.„„»  .„   ii...__  1 * 


Increase  in  living  costs. 
Family's  net  loss. 


57 
181 


24 


No.  2— Family  of  4  earning  $10,000  a  year 
P^ay  raise ^qq 


Project  Overcome  is  now  in 
Washington,  D.C.  to  assume  the  direc- 
torship of  the  national  Upward  Boimd 
program  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Recently  I  asked  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Westem  Washington  State  College  to 
express  their  thoughts  about  this  project. 
I  insert  in  the  Record  their  response : 
Praise  for  Upward  Bound 

We  are  convinced  that  the  problem  of 
America's  disadvantaged  can  be  solved  only 
through  educating  the  next  generation.  We 
therefore  regard  It  not  only  as  our  privUege 
but  as  our  responsibility  to  maintain  such 
projects  as  the  federally  sponsored  Upward 
Bound  (Western's  Project  Overcome)  and 
Rockefeller  Foundation's  Project  Catch-Up. 
The  first  of  these  programs  is  designed  to 
raise  the  educational  and  asplratlonal  levels 
of  socially  disadvantaged  high  school  stu- 
dents—the second  to  do  the  same  for  Junior 
high  school  students.  By  every  measure 
known  to  us  these  projects  are  ouutandlngly 
successful.  In  terms  of  sociological  probabil- 
ity none  of  these  students  would  have  en- 
tered college,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
have  reached  college  age  are  now  enrolled 
in  college.  The  cost  of  the  programs  Is  vastly 
less  than  the  social  welfare  work,  relief,  and 
police  expense  that  would  have  been  entailed 
had   these   students   remained   in   the  ranks 


44 

41 


„  Proposed   increase   in   Federal   income _   _ 

not  fear  tTem.  We  know"that"ourTommrt-      Pr!^L";   ■. 216     °^  the  disadvantaged.  More  Importently  still 

ments  must  go  on  for  as  long  as  It  takes  to         °^°^^'^    increase    In   social    securitv  ^^^ere  is  the  vast  potential  now  belnu  tannwi 

»aure  the  nations  of  the  worid  that  Amer-         ^** 

icas  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  free- 

th^  '.I  '^°^  ^  part-time  obligation.  We  know 

wat  the  symbol  and  the  actuaUty  of  Amer- 

^  are  worth  all  of  our  efforts.  We  Just  want 

w  get  on  with  the  Job— and  get  it  done. 

There  Is  a  word  for  aU  of  this— a  word  to 
"tture  the  future  of  America  as  we  know  it. 


social    security 
Increase  In  State-local  taxes. 
Total  tax  Increase 


301 


potential  now  being  tapped 
which  before  promised  only  a  perverted  and 
pernicious  resource. 

Hitherto,  the  cost  to  Western  of  these  pro- 
grams has  far  exceeded  the  allowed  overhead. 

,„,„,„  »     ,  —     Western    has    borne    the    faculty    time    and 

Tn^Jirf.  ?    u°^  P*^  "^'^^ 199     monetary  expense  because  we  are  convinced 

Increase  In  living  costs 238     oi  the  great  need  for  such  projects  as  Up- 

—     ward  Bound  and  Catch-Up. 
39         As   Trustees   we  have   taken   pride  In  the 


Family's  net  loss. 
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praise  heaped  upon  these  programs  in  na- 
tional Journals,  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  by 
professional  educators.  We  are  prouder  far 
in  our  considered  judgment  that  these  pro- 
grams are  Instrumental  In  hulldl&g  a  fairer 
tomorrow  for  whose  tomorrow  had  held  no 
hope. 


Iowa  Banker  Concerned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stan- 
ley Barber,  president  of  the  Wellman 
Savings  Bank,  is  serving  this  year  as  the 
head  of  the  Independent  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  He  is  serving  with 
distinction. 

Recently,  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen 
interviewed  Mr.  Barber.  He  voiced  great 
concern  about  the  cost-price  squeeze  in 
agriculture.  His  thoughts  on  the  problem 
are  appropriate  and  to  the  point. 

A  report  of  the  interview  and  a  related 
article  from  the  Press-Citizen  follow: 
"RuXAi.  ExoDTTS  Not  a  Problem":   Independ- 
ent Bankers  Worried  About  Farm  Prices 
(By  ClarenP.  Dale) 

Welxman. — A  banker  from  this  small  farm- 
ing community,  who  represents  some  6.500  of 
his  contemporaries.  Isn't  bothered  a  bit  about 
what  la^often  called  "the  rural  exodus." 

Stanley  R.  Barber,  president  of  the  Well- 
man  Savings  Bank,  last  spring  was  elected 
head  of  the  Independent  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

Although  a  number  of  facets  in  the  cur- 
rent farm  situation  disturb  Barber  considera- 
bly, he  believes  the  trend  of  farmers  to  take 
town  jobs  Is  a  desirable,  necessary  and  in- 
escapable change. 

He  also  feels  that  Americans  may  be  falling 
und^  "a  cheap  food  complex"  and  that  this 
is  being  helped  along  by  the  administration 
In  Washington. 

Barber  takes  a  let-the-chlps-fly  attitude  in 
making  his  remarks,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  just  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  side- 
walk of  his  main  street  Wellman  bank.  He 
has  only  two  reservations : 

He  realizes  what  may  work  In  south- 
east Iowa  may  not  hold  for  his  native  sand 
hills  in  western  Nebraska  or  the  Kansas 
plains.  Wellman's  location  near  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  In  an  area  that  welcomes 
modest-sized,  clean  Industry,  causes  Barber 
to  observe.  "My  opinions  would  not  be  valid 
everywhere." 

A  Republican.  Barber  also  realizes  that 
his  outlook  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  political. 
He  denies  any  such  Intention,  saying  he 
could  find  the  same  faults  with  any  admin- 
istration,  "under   similar   circumstances." 

Discussing  the  growth  in  size  of  farms  in 
the  Central  Region,  and  the  resulting  drop 
in  the  number  of  farmers,  Barber  comments, 
"Many  farmers  are  no  longer  fully  employed. 
I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  farmer  con- 
tinuing to  operate  his  80  acres  and  also  tak- 
ing a  job  in  town. 

"I  do  not  believe  In  subsidizing  inefficiency. 
but  I  believe  this  solution  to  problems  caused 
by  increasing  farm  size  Is  a  highly  desirable 
situation." 

Barber  expects  an  extremely  productive 
economy  In  the  futiue,  in  which  agriculture 
win  be  highly  efficient.  "Usually  the  larger 
farms  are  more  efficient,"  he  adds,  "and  I 
expect  farms  and  Investment  Involved  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  In  size." 

He  notes  that  the  farmer  who  goes  to  town 


looking  for  a  job,  rather  than  trying  to  com- 
pete where  he  canziot,  makes  a  high-type  em- 
ployee avuUable  and  gives  Industry  an  ad- 
vantage for  locating  in  a  rural  area. 

The  banker,  whoee  almost  tiny  Danish- 
modern  office  testifies  to  his  up-to-date  in- 
terests, will  not  attempt  to  predict  where  the 
trend  to  bigger  farms  will  end.  He  agrees  with 
economists  however  it  will  probably  be  when 
efficiency  declines. 

Barber  Is  careful  to  point  out  that  his  en- 
couragement of  small  farmers  to  take  sup- 
plemental city  jobs  does  not  mean  he  be- 
lieves in  dumping  the  farm  and  going  into 
big-city  manufacturing. 

"We  do  not  want  the  problems  of  metro- 
politan America  here  and  similarly  we  do  not 
want  the  people  here  moving  to  Kansas  City, 
Denver  or  Minneap>olis,"  he  explains. 

As  a  banker.  Barber  says  he  is  concerned 
that  agriculture  is  Increasing  its  gross  prod- 
uct in  the  face  of  falling  prices.  "The  farmer 
Is  highly  efficient,  but  he  is  not  well  compen- 
sated," he  adds. 

"Food  in  the  United  States  is  a  tremendous 
bargain.  I  am  afraid  that  the  U.S.  is  falling 
under  a  cheap  food  philosophy." 

He  continues.  "Perhaps  it  already  has."  He 
comments  that  such  policy  is  sometimes  used 
to  "curry  favor  with  urban  voters."  or  as  a 
means  of  holding  down  cost  of  foreign  aid  to 
hungry  nations. 

Barber  comments,  "Evidence  of  a  cheap 
food  philosophy  is  to  be  found  In  a  number 
of  administrative  actions  and  proposals." 

He  chides  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
FVeeman'8  "famous"  1966  stand  for  lower 
farm  prices.  Barber  also  charges  that  the 
government  too  often  has  used  Its  stocks  to 
keep  prices  from  rising  much  above  loan 
rates.  "Federal  payments  are  not  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  adequate  market 
prices,"  he  contends,  "because  there  Is  always 
a  danger  that  an  Increasingly  urban  Congress 
will  reduce  or  eliminate  appropriat'.ons. 

"It  seems  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  become  consumer-oriented  and  pro- 
vides more  for  the  public  than  for  the  farm- 
ers who  are  supposedly  the  recipients  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  department." 

Barber,  although  disturbed.  Is  as  optimis- 
tic as  the  new  modern  facilities  where  he 
headquarters. 

He  describes  agriculture  as  "one  of  the 
most  dynamic  sectors  of  our  economy."  Ex- 
pectedly,  Barber  admits  that  one  of  his  ma- 
jor endeavors  is  to  preserve  the  lndet>endent 
homeowned  bank  but  he  also  recognizes  that 
In  order  to  do  this  rural  America  must  pros- 
per. 

"Both  the  banker  and  the  farmer,"  Barber 
believes,  "are  going  to  have  to  be  more  astute 
businessmen." 

Association  Leaders  Plan  "Summit"  Next 
Spring  oi*  Low  Rural  Income 

Wellman — A  speaking  engagement  In 
South  Dakota  or  planning  for  a  national 
forum  on  rural  economics,  although  not  rou- 
tine, are  part  of  the  day's  work  for  Wellman's 
Stanley  R.  Barber. 

Barber,  42.  president  of  the  Wellman  Sav- 
ings Bank,  last  spring  was  chosen  president 
of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  It  is  an  organization  of  some  6,500 
banks  In  40  states. 

Barber  and  a  fellow  banker.  Don  F.  Klrch- 
ner  of  Riverside,  are  currently  working  out 
plans  for  a  forum  next  spring  on  rural  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  meeting  is  to  be  In 
Washington,  DC,  and  Is  being  designed  to 
bring  rural  leaders  together  with  government 
officials  Barber  said  the  forum  will  explore 
the  problems  of  low  net  farm  Income  and  the 
resultant  economic  decline  In  rural  com- 
munities. 

Kirchner  is  president  and  cashier  of  Peo- 
ples Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture-Rural  America 
Committee  of  the  IBBA.  He  and  Barber  re- 
cently were  among  11  bankers  from  eight 
states  who  met  in  Chicago  to  plan  the  forum. 


Both  Barber  and  Kirchner  express  con- 
cern on  the  prices  that  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  receiving  for  their  production.  Barber  sayt 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  now  what  action  is 
likely  to  come  from  the  Washington  forum, 
but  he  indicates  the  committee  is  looking 
toward  some  concrete  suggestions. 

Barber's  office  is  in  newly  remodeled  quar- 
ters on  Wellman's  main  street.  Hte  office  Is 
Jxist  inside  the  door — ^a  few  feet  from  the 
passing  representatives  of  the  rural  America 
for  which  he  Is  concerned. 

He  maintains  an  "open  door"  policy  and 
even  on  short  notice,  although  he  must  have 
hundreds  of  callers  a  week,  he  Is  "in"  to  any- 
one willing  to  wait  the  few  minutes  for  his 
office  to  clear.  He  admits  that  America's  inde- 
pendent bankers  are  disturbed  over  the  farm 
price  situation,  and  he  is  both  free  anc;- out- 
spoken in  commenting. 

A  native  of  North  Platte,  Neb..  Barber's 
family  moved  to  Boone  during  his  boyhood. 
where  his  father  was  president  of  the  bank 
there.  Barber  came  to  Wellman  and  Che  Well- 
man  Savings  Bank  in  1951.  He  was  named 
president  In  1957. 
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People  Are  Ready  for  Strong  Moral 
Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  in- 
creasingly gives  evidence  of  a  troubled 
interest  of  the  people  back  home  in  their 
GoveiTiment  in  V'ashington.  They  are 
having  serious  discussions  over  their 
coffee  about  the  need  for  strong  moral 
leadership,  the  high  cost  of  Government 
programs,  and  many  other  concerns. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  the  Reverend  Bob 
Van  Earden,  pastor  of  the  Hope  Re- 
formed Church  in  Montevideo,  Minn  : 
PEOPtE  Are  Ready  por  Strong 
Moral  'Leadership 

"Although  I  am  the  Pastor  of  the  Hope 
Reformed  Church,  I  am  writing  simply  as  a 
citizen  who  is  Interested  In  the  weir,ire  of 
our  country. 

"I  make  it  a  practice  to  have  coffee  with  a 
group  of  businessmen  two  mornings  .i  weei 
here  on  main  street.  Everywhere  I  go  I  asi 
questions  and  keep  my  ears  open.  I  nm  sure 
that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  people 
are  questioning  things  as  never  before,  but 
for  some  reason  this  morning  I  came  back 
from  my  coffee  break  feeling  very  .mxlous 
about  some  of  the  feelings  that  the  men  ex- 
pressed. 

"There  is  much  dissatisfaction  about  many, 
many  thln^  in  our  nation  and  world  and. 
Mr.  Zwach.  I  believe  that  people  are  rc.tdy  for 
strong  moral  leadership  as  has  not  been  the 
case  for  a  long  time.  More  and  more  people 
realize  that  that  which  they  get  from  Wash- 
ington is  not  simply  'pie  in  the  sky'  but 
rather  It  is  costing  them  in  dollars  and  cenu 
and,  more  Important,  their  freedom  I  am  no 
politician  but  the  time  may  be  ne;.rer  than 
we  think  when  strong  leadership  can  once 
again  help  people  in  our  local  communitiw 
to  assume  much  more  responsibihty  for 
meeting  their  own  needs. 

"Although  I  came  away  from  n-,y  coffee 
break  this  morning  with  anxious  feelings, 
yet  there  is  real  reason  for  hope.  First  be- 
cause  people   do  not  want   to  be   lold  one 


thing  one  day  from  our  leaders  and  then 
hear  them  say  about  the  complete  opposite 
thing  the  next  day.  People  want  the  objec- 
tive truth  and  thla  is  not  always  the  easiest 
to  obtain.  A  second  reason  I  am  hopeful  is 
that  people  are  taking  more  time  to  express 
their  opinions  to  their  Representatives." 
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Revitalized  Limestone  Industry  Seeks 
New  HorizoBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    DrOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  August  27, 1967,  edition  of  the  Bloom- 
Ington-Bedford  Herald  Times,  Reporter 
John  Pancher  gives  an  excellent  report 
on  the  work  of  the  Indiana  Limestone 
Institute  In  developing  new  techniques 
for  the  use  of  limestone  in  today's  con- 
struction projects. 
The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Limestone  Institute  Paves  the  Way: 
Revolution  in  Limestone 
(By  John  Pancher) 
(EnrroR's   Note. — Limestone's    prominence 
In  the  building  industry  has  waned  in  recent 
years    with    technological    advances    finding 
other  methods  less  costly  for  major  construc- 
tion projects.  Pre-cast  concrete  and  alumi- 
num and  glass  have  pre-empted  limestone  In 
construction  projects  all  over  the  country. 
The  limestone  Industry  Is  moving  ahead  on 
Its  own  to  cope  with  this  new  competition 
drastically  changing  the  stone's  appearance 
and  use.  The  Indiana  Limestone  Institute  Is 
Involved  In  much  of  the  research  and  study 
being  conducted.  Here  Herald-Times  reporter 
John    Pancher    reports    on    the    Institutes 
work.) 

Glue,  color  and  modern  textures  are  pro- 
ducing some  exciting  changes  in  the  Indiana 
limestone  Industry. 

Rough  texture  Is  "In"  with  many  archi- 
tects, and  the  limestone  belt  Is  producing 
beautiful  effects. 

Some  of  the  work  creates  an  Illusion  of 
«leep.  rich  carpeting  and  could  lead  to  the 
slogan:  "The  Stone  You  Love  to  Touch." 

Other  textures  involve  geometric  designs 
snd  stripes. 

Companies  going  after  the  big  Jobs  no 
longer  are  selling  blocks  of  stone,  but  large 
decorative  panels  that  can  be  hung  on  steel 
skeletons  or  poured  concrete  supports. 

"We  have  broken  out  of  our  shell  just  as 
have  the  architectural  schools,"  said  Wll- 
usm  H.  McDonald,  Jr..  market  Development 
olrector  of  the  Indiana  Limestone  Institute 

The  old  stone-Iald-on-stone  concept  In 
isrge  buildings  has  been  dead  a  long  time  As 
eonstructlon  costs  Increased  during  the  past 
»  years,  architects  sought  new  ways  of  en- 
aosing  space  at  a  price  the  owner  was  wllUne 
to  pay.  "* 

A  few  skyscrapers  built  with  aluminum 
•md  glass  sidee  pointed  the  way  for  revolu- 
sop  in  the  Ihnestone  belt  neeUed  In  the 
Bouthern  Indiana  foothills  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains. 

The  Indiana  Limestone  Institute  was  re- 
Jiailzed  with  51  member  oompaniee,  tnclud- 
2«  15  of  the  19  major  firms  in  the  Lawrence- 
"ooroe-Owen  county  Stonebelt. 

■nuxmgh  a  federal  grant,  the  Institute  em. 
■MMd  on  a  research  program  with  Richard 
"*«ujig,  Bloomlngton  architect,  u  director. 


"The  abUlty  of  an  Industry  to  fit  Iteelf  into 
modem  concepts  ia  ImportaiU  to  Ita  sur- 
vival," said  McDonald,  The  llmeetone  Indus- 
try is  making  an  effort  to  do  this. 

One  of  the  purpooee  of  the  Inetltute  Is  ",*> 
spread  the  word  far  and  wide  among  archi- 
tects imd  architectural  students  of  the  ver- 
satility of  one  of  the  world's  most  beautlftil 
building  materials.  The  stone  Is  supplied  for 
construction  In  37  states. 

"We  can  do  much  more  at  a  cheaper  price." 
McDonald  said,  pointing  out  the  exterior 
limestone  panel  walls  of  University  School 
in  Bloomlngton  cost  $2.82  per  foot  In  place. 
Brick  construction  at  that  time  averaged 
$3.50  to  $4,  according  to  David  O.  Meeker,  Jr., 
of  the  school's  architectural  firm. 

"It's  vital  that  our  Industry  recognize 
design  trends,  and  rough,  craggy  textured 
panels  are  the  trend  today."  McDonald 
continued. 

"The  one-man.  one-stone  concept  with 
mortar  Is  so  expensivg  today  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  put  up  six,  eight  or  10-ton 
panels  with  a  crane."  said  McDonald. 

Hartung  forsees  greater  use  of  colored  lime- 
stone, and  this  combined  with  the  variety  of 
textures  available  will  give  architects  a 
thrUllng  new  material  with  which  to  work. 

"Colored  stone  will  have  a  place  as  long  as 

It  looks  like  stone.  It  must  retain  Its  natural 

character.   It   should    be    done   in   subdued, 

earthy  colors,"  said  Hartung. 

"Otherulse,"  continued  McDonald,  "it  will 

«look  like  an  ersatz  type  material." 

Colored  limestone  was  used  In  a  medical 
building  at  311  E.  Klrkwood  in  Bloomlngton. 
The  stone  Is  of  concrete  block  size. 

Colored  limestone  is  stUl  In  the  experimen- 
tal stage.  An  effort  is  underway  to  produce 
a  permanent  color  through  chemical  reac- 
tion. This  perhaps  could  be  combined  with  a 
protective  coating  now  being  researched  by 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research 
Institute  (IITRI). 

Limestone  has  one  of  the  best  wearing  sur- 
faces, which  accountfi  for  its  widespread  use. 
Its  surface  withers  away  at  the  rate  of  one 
inch  per  thousand  years.  But,  a  protective 
coating  could  reduce  this  as  well  as  guard 
against  marks  by  vandals  or  nature. 

At  present,  stone  is  quarried  in  natural 
buff,  gray  and  variegated.  If  additional  rich 
subdued  colors  could  be  combined  with  the 
modern  "carpet"  textures,  it  would  be  a 
great  selling  point  with  architects  hunting 
new  ideas. 

There  are  30.000  architects  in  the  United 
States  faced  with  the  monumental  task  of 
rebuilding  America  in  the  next  30  years.  It 
Is  estimated  the  population  of  the  nation 
will  be  nearly  doubled  in  that  length  of  time. 
With  the  construction  Industry  facing  this 
great  boom,  architects  will  be  endlessly  hunt- 
ing variety  to  provide  beautiful,  distinctive 
buildings. 

The  limestone  industry  must  constanUy 
search  for  new  xises  of  stone  to  fit  the  trend's 
of  the  day.  said  McDonald. 

The  three-county  limestone  belt  has  In 
the  ground  enough  stone  to  last  for  1.000 
years.  Its  value  at  today's  price  is  »1  billion. 
Should  the  population  explosion  necessi- 
tate tislng  the  stone  at  a  faster  rate,  changes 
In  quarrying  could  open  up  new  fields  west 
of  here.  McDonald  commented. 

He  pointed  out  there  is  good  quality  lime- 
stone under  the  coal  fields  to  the  west  and 
10.000  feet  beneath  Terre  Haute  Is  a  bed  of 
fine  stone.  Present-day  methods  of  quarry- 
ing prevent  the  use  of  this  supply,  but  this 
may  not  be  the  case  In  the  distant  future. 

The  Indiana  Limestone  Institute  has  con- 
tracted with  the  niinols  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology Research  Institute  to  carry  out  Its 
research  program  in  four  major  areas. 

Research  Is  being  done  on  adheslves  since 
these  are  playing  an  ever  increasing  role  m 
construction.  Por  example,  an  epoxy  holds 
the  cuts  of  stone  In  place  on  the  huge  panels 
being  lifted  Into  place  by  crane  at  Indiana 
University's  new  $14  million  library. 


UTRI  also  la  experimenting  with  ways  of 
removing  stain  from  stone  that  Is  sometimes 
caused  by  construction  debris  or  organic 
matter  that  finds  its  way  through  the  back 
of  the  stone. 

Further  experiments  are  teklng  place  with 
repair  materials.  Occasionally  stone  Is  chip- 
ped through  an  accident.  In  the  pest,  this 
has  necessitated  replacing  the  entire  block 
or  panel.  IITRI  has  nearly  perfected  a  ma- 
terial that  matches  both  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  stone. 

McDonald  and  Hartung  both  say  there  U 
no  substitute  for  research  and  aggressive 
sales  promotion  to  meet  the  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Despite  new  Ideas  Introduced  In  erecting 
buildings,  "there  still  is  a  couple  hundred 
years  difference  today  between  space  tech- 
nology and  construction  technology."  Mc- 
Donald concludes.       * 


The  Condnet  of  the  War  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF  caufosnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Committee,  but 
I  am  deeply  concerned  at  the  tone  of 
their  most  recent  report,  which  criticizes 
the«Piesident  because  he  does  not  follow 
In  detail  their  conclusions  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

I  believe  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  every  congressional  committee 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  to  scrutinize 
and  criticize,  if  they  deem  It  justified,  the 
acts  of  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Ckiverhment.  But  I  believe 
that  In  the  last  analysis  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
make  the  decisions  as  to  the  policy, 
strategy,  and  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  in. 
combat. 

A  Congressman  or  a  congressional 
committee  takes  on  a  grave  responsibility 
when  they  attempt  to  substitute  their  in- 
dividual or  collective  judgment  for  that 
of  the  President,  who  also  Is  authorized 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  hour-to-hour  ac- 
cess to  a  tremendous  flow  of  Informa-^' 
tlon— military  and  diplomatic.  Such  li»<: 
formation  Is  far  more  extensive  and  ftir 
more  timely  than  the  Information  of  a 
Congressman  or  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

The  President  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  our  in- 
ternational relations  and  for  the  cen- 
tralized direction  of  a  war  effort.  That 
responsibility  and  direction,  centralized 
as  it  must  be,  cannot  be  diffused  among 
535  U.S.  Representatives  and  Senators 
Delicate  and  well-balanced  decisions 
must  be  made  from  day  to  day  by  the 
President,  who  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  risks  of  that  particular  time  and 
place. 

I  am  inserting  with  my  brief  remarks 
an  article  from  the  pages  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  date  of  September  11 
1967. 
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The  article  Is  entitled  "A  Communica- 
tion." It  was  authored  by  the  Honorable 
McGeorge  Bundy  who  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  been  special  asslstsint  to 
former  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
More  recently  he  has  been  recalled  by 
President  Johnson  for  similar  advisory 
service. 

I  do  not  ask  consideration  for  his 
critique  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee's  report,  however,  on  the 
basis  of  his  former  services  or  dlstln- 
qulshed  titles  In  Government  service.  I 
believe  his  critique  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration on  the  basis  of  the  logic  con- 
tained In  the  article. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Communication 

(By  McGeorge  Bundy) 
The  summary  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredneea  Subcommittee  is  a  document 
which  repays  study.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  the  patriotism  and  dedication  of  Sen. 
Stenuia  and  his  colleagues,  and  their  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  wider  air  action 
seems  impressive — untU  one  examines  the 
argument  with  which  they  support  it.  That 
argument  contains  four  decisive  weaknesses 
which  fully  explain  the  President's  polite  but 
firm  insistence  on  hear'.iig  the  counsel  of  aU 
his  senior  advisers  before  deciding  on  matters 
of  this  moment. 

First,  the  Senators  appeal  not  to  evidence 
but  to  authority.  They  set  a  group  of  gen- 
erals and  admirals  against  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  and  their  p>oeltlon  is  that  the  generals 
and  admirals  are  right  simply  because  they 
are  professionals.  The  Subcommittee  does  not 
demonstate  the  military  value  of  the  course 
It  urges;  It  simply  tells  us  that  the  generals 
and  admirals  are  for  it.  It  Is  true  that  both 
sides  in  such  a  public  argument  are  hampered 
by  problems  of  seciu^ty,  but  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  In  his  powerful  public  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee,  offered  extensive  evi- 
dence— facts  and  figures — In  support  of  his 
position.  The  Subcommittee  answers  only 
with  a  repeated  appeal  to  the  opinions  of 
ofiScers  It  heard. 

Nothing  is  less  reliable.  In  hard  choices  of 
this  sort,  than  the  unsupported  opinion  of 
men  who  are  urging  the  value  of  their  own 
chosen  Instrument — in  this  case  military 
force.  We  must  not  be  surprised,  and  still 
less  persuaded,  when  generals  and  admirals 
recommend  additional  military  action — what 
do  we  expect  them  to  recommend?  The  in- 
teresting question  is  always  whether  their 
supporting  argument  is  strong  or  weak,  and 
on  this  critical  point  the  sunamary  report 
tells  us  nothing.  There  Is  literally  no  evidence 
at  all,  in  this  report,  for  the  Subcommittee's 
sweeping  contusions  that  the  restrictions 
currently  in  effect  are  "vital  to  the  success  of 
the  air  war." 

In  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  the  appeal 
to  authority  instead  of  evidence  is  a  habit 
which  others  have  developed,  too.  In  the  long 
argument  over  Vietnam.  Just  last  Sunday, 
for  example,  another  Journal  once  more  cited 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  General  in 
support  of  a  new  bombing  pause,  while  on 
another  page  we  were  told  that  the  Secretary 
General's  own  assistants  say  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  to  support  his  Judgment.  Given  his 
well-known  views  on  the  war  in  general  and 
the  bombing  In  particular,  the  Secretary 
General's  obviously  sincere  belief  In  the 
valQe  of  a  new  pause  is  no  more  convinc- 
ing— In  the  absence  of  supporting  evidence — 
than  military  belief  in  Intensified  bombing. 
Second,  in  reaching  its  canclusions  and 
recommendations,  the  Subcommittee  report 
pushes  aside  all  political  and  diplomatic 
considerations — and  all  risks  of  wider  con- 
flict. The  Subcommittee  tells  us  simply  to 
"take  the  risks  that  have  to  be  taken  and 
apply  the  force  that  Is  required."  It  thus 
neglecu  to  examine  what  Its  own  report  calls 


the  "serious  and  legitimate  question"  of 
policy  "over  and  above  purely  military  con- 
siderations." The  Subcommittee  heard  no 
intelligence  ezptert  on  the  dangers  of  such 
an  action  as  closing  the  port  of  Haiphong. 
It  heard  no  poUUcal  expert  on  the  interna- 
tional costs  oif  "striking  all  meaningful  tar- 
gets with  a  military  sig^nificance  (a  defini- 
tion so  broad  as  to  permit  virtually  unllm- 
Ited  target  choice).  It  attempted  no  trial 
balance  between  the  military  advantages  It 
claims  for  this  course  and  the  risks  whose 
existence  it  admits  but  does  not  examine. 
The  Subcommittee  might  well  reply  that 
other  conunlttees  of  the  Senate  are  responsi- 
ble for  questions  of  intelligence  and  of  foreign 
policy,  but  tiien  It  would  have  to  tell  us  why 
It  has  chosen  to  move  from  Its  assigned  field 
of  preparedness  Into  these  very  large  ques- 
tions of  national  p>ollcy. 

Third,  while  the  Subcommittee  gives  llp- 
servlce  to  the  principle  of  civilian  control,  Its 
main  line  of  argument  tends  to  deny  that 
principle.  The  Subcommittee  Is  quite  right 
In  Its  assertion  that  the  military  leaders  of 
this  war  have  been  generally  scrupulous  In 
their  respect  for  civilian  control,  but  Its 
own  repKjrt  Is  not  so  careful.  It  tells  us  that 
It  Is  wrong  for  "strategy  or  tactics  to  come 
under  the  influence  or  direction  of  unskilled 
amateurs."  In  another  place  the  Subcom- 
mittee recognizes  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  set  "broad  policies  and 
objectives."  but  It  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  real  Issues  between  military 
men  and  their  civilian  supervisors  develop 
Just  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the 
tactical  or  strategic  desires  of  the  military 
and  the  broad  policies  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Is  It  really  wrong  to  insist  on  di- 
rections of  flight  that  minimize  the  danger 
of  intruBloa  into  Red  China?  Is  it  an  error 
to  Insist  on  standards  of  accuracy  and  Iden- 
tification much  tighter  than  those  which 
"purely  mUitary  considerations"  have  im- 
posed In  other  wars? 

When  we  move  to  larger  Issues,  the  case  for 
civilian  control  Is  stronger  still.  These  Issues 
require  a  careful  Judgment  between  military 
value  and  political  cost  (I  use  the  word 
political  to  include  the  whole  range  of  non- 
mlUtary  considerations  ranging  from  simple 
humanity  Co  complex  Intercontinental  diplo- 
macy ) .  in  such  a  calculation  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  necessity  to  ask  hard  ques. 
tlons — to  t«6t  the  evidence  and  not  simply 
to  bow  to  professional  authority.  Presumably 
nearly  all  well-executed  military  measures 
have  some  military  effect,  but  how  much? 
and  how  lasting?  and  at  what  overall  cost? 
In  our  system  of  government  there  Is  only 
one  place  where  these  questions  can  be  re- 
solved; this  la  precisely  why  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  Is  the  President.  The  President  can- 
not delegate  this  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Subcommittee  does  not  want  him 
to.  But  clvllLan  control  means  civilian  con- 
trol, and  In  a  complex  contest  the  exercise 
of  that  control  will  Inevitably  place  limits 
upon  both  strategy  and  tactics. 

Fourth,  the  Subcommittee  Rep)ort  moves 
onto  dangerous  ground  when  It  suggests  that 
the  course  chosen  by  the  Administration  has 
Increased  the  cost  of  the  war  in  American 
lives.  The  Subcommittee  knows  that  the 
President  yields  to  no  one  In  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  those  whose  lives  are  at  risk 
In  Vietnam.  If  he  knew  a  cheaper  way  of 
doing  this  hard  Job,  he  would  surely  choose 
It.  But  It  Is  a  part  of  the  necessary  price  of 
this  war — as  of  all  wars — that  there  Is  un- 
equal sacrifice  for  the  wider  safety  of  all.  To 
take  an  extreme  example,  the  President  could 
save  American  lives — at  least  In  the  short 
run  and  In  the  Immediate  theater — If  he 
were  to  authorize  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  Vietnam.  Obviously  he  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort,  and  everyone  knows  It.  Similarly — 
ajid  the  case  is  not  extreme  at  all — General 
Westmoreland  could  probably  limit  his  Im- 
mediate casualties  at  least  a  little  If  he  did 
not  Insist  on  standards  of  discipline  In  fire 
control  and  target  identification,  which  are 


unique  in  American  warmaking.  But  the 
President  and  General  Westmoreland  cannot 
serve  the  wider  interest  which  Is  the  true 
Justification  for  the  sacrifices  asked  of  our 
forces  If  they  do  not  insist  on  such  restraint. 
No  one  on  any  side  of  these  arguments  can 
want  larger  human  losses — to  Americans,  to 
allied  forces,  to  civilians,  or  indeed  to  the 
enemy.  So  none  of  us  should  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt  of  other 
men's  sacrifices. 

Taken  together,  these  four  weaknesses  m.ike 
the  Subconunlttee's  report  a  poor  guide  to 
action.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  is  no 
argument  at  all  for  Intensified  bombing — 
as  far  as  I  am  saying  that  there  should  never 
be  another  pause.  What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
Subcommittee  report  does  not  make  its  case. 
My  own  summary  belief  Is  that  both  the 
advocates  and  the  oppnjnents  of  the  bombing 
continue  to  exaggerate  Its  Importance.  I 
think  it  has  had  the  real  but  limited  value 
that  Secretary  McNamara  described  in  his 
statement  to  the  Subconunittee,  but  I  know 
of  no  solid  evidence  for  believing  with  the 
Subcommittee  that  its  expansion  offers  our 
beet  hope  of  success,  or  with  others  that  Its 
indefinite  and  unconditional  suspension  will 
produce  serious  negotiations.  To  me  It  is  the 
struggle  in  and  for  the  South  that  will  be 
decisive — bombing  or  no  borhbdng.  pause  or 
no  pause.  I  believe  with  Mr.  McNamara  that 
limited  bombing  helps  In  the  Southern  strug- 
gle, but  neither  In  expanded  bombing  nor  In 
any  unconditional  suspension  do  I  see  a  like- 
ly substitute  for  the  very  hard  work  ahead  la 
the  South — for  us,  and  stUl  more  for  the 
new  government  of  South  Vietnam. 


"The  Erie  Maid" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker,  most 
historians  agree  on  what  a  vital  role  and 
tremendous  Impact  the  Erie  Canal  had 
on  the  development  of  Transappalachian 
America  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century.  ., 

Note  of  this,  as  well  as  an  Interesting 
glimpse  of  the  politics  Involved  in  estab- 
lishing a  western  terminus  for  the  canal, 
was  made  recently  in  Buffalo  In  welcom- 
ing the  Erie  Maid,  the  floating  historical 
exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Council  on 
the  Arts. 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Richard  C.  Mar- 
cus, a  friend  of  mine  and  a  prominent 
Buffalo  attorney.  Mr.  Marcus  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Buffalo  committee  to  com- 
memorate the  Erie  Canal  sesquicen- 
tennlal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  therefore,  Insert  Mr. 
Marcus'  speech  in  the  Record: 

"The  Erie  Maid" 
(Remarks   on   the   Erie    Canal    prepared  by 
Richard     O.     Marcus,     chairman.     Buffalo 
committee  to  commemorate  the  Erie  Canal 
sesqulcentennlal,   delivered   on  welcoming 
the  New  York  State  CouncU  on  the  Arts 
floating  txTilblt,  The  Erie  Maid,  on  its  ar- 
rival at  LaSalle  Park,  Buffalo,  July  16.  1967) 
Should    the    International    passenger  air- 
port for  this  area  be  located  at  Niagara  PalU 
or  should  It  be  located  at  Buffalo? 

Should   the   State   University    Campus  b« 

located  here  along  the  Buffalo  Waterfront  or 

should  it  be  located  on  the  plains  of  Amherst? 

Controversies  such  as  these  are  mild  com- 
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pared  with  the  one  which  raged  In  these 
parts  In  1817.  When  construction  of  the 
Grand  Canal  began  at  Rome  In  1817,  the 
residents  of  Black  Rock  decided  that  the 
western  terminus  should  be  at  their  village. 
They  had  some  good  reasons.  They  had  a 
harbor  and  a  shipyard  where  a  fleet  for 
Commodore  Perry  had  been  fitted  out  for  the 
War  of  1812.  They  had  the  ferry  boat  land- 
ing for  the  crossing  to  Canada,  and  they  had 
as  their  champion,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter, 
hero  of  the  War  of  1812  and  ex-congressmen 
who  fought  well  for  them  at  Albany.  Porter 
Avenue  Is  named  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Buffalonians  wanted 
the  western  terminus  of  the  canal  to  be  at 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

To  help  make  a  suitable  harbor.  Samuel 
Wllkeson  and  others  guaranteed  a  loan  of 
12,000  to  finance  building  a  pier  and  making 
harbor  Improvements.  Although  the  citizens 
of  Black  Rock  accused  Buffalo  of  shameless 
lobbying,  Buffalo  Improved  Its  harbor  with 
the  backing  of  private  capital  while  Black 
Bock  obtained  an  outright  appropriation 
of  $12,000  from  the  state. 

Editorials  In  the  Buffalo  papers  became  so 
harsh  that  Black  Rock,  in  self  defense,  pro- 
duced Its  own  newspaper  called  the  Black 
Rock  Beacon. 

Buffalo  prevailed  and  in  1823  work  began 
on  the  Buffalo  Section  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
amidst  a  celebration  which,  It  Is  reported! 
"became  a  wUd  orgy". 

Two  years  later  a  procession  of  boats 
formed  at  Buffalo  to  commence  a  vovage 
across  the  state  which  ended  at  New  York 
With  the  pouring  of  Lake  Erie  water  Into  the 
AUantlc.  Black  Rock  had  by  this  time  cooled 
down  sufficiently  to  contribute  its  boat  "The 
Niagara"  to  Join  the  procession  at  Lockport. 
This  gathering  today  Is  on  neutral  ground 
between  Black  Rock  to  the  north  and  Buffalo 
Creek  to  the  south:  and  the  canal  bed  Lb  now 
the  Thruway  which  serves  both  areas. 

But  the  controversy  which  had  been  raging 
over  the  location  of  the  canal  termlnxis  gave 
way  to  new  fights.  On  the  canal  Itself  the 
passenger  carrying  packet  boats  had  the 
light  of  way  over  freight  boats.  In  1827  the 
eourts  considered  the  case  of  Pamsworth  v. 
Oroot.  At  the  approach  to  a  lock,  a  freight 
boat  wedged  Itself  into  the  entrance,  but  the 
crew  and  passengers  of  an  overtaking  packet 
boat  forcibly  pushed  It  back  and  passed  into 
the  lock  ahead  of  It.  The  owner  of  the  freight 
boat  sued;  the  court  said  that  the  master  of 
ttie  packet  could  use  any  means  necessary 
short  of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  to  enforce  his 
preference  and  the  owner  of  the  freight  boat 
iOBt  his  case. 

Apart  from  the  time  spent  In  pushing 
freight  boats  out  of  the  way,  what  was  life 
for  the  packet  boat  passenger  in  the  1830s? 
«  depends  on  who  was  looking  at  It  N  P 
WUUs.  an  author,  said  of  his  trip  from  Buffalo 
to  Schenectady: 

"As  I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck  of  the 
packet  boat,  I  though  to  myseU,  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  thoughts  of  things  that 
come  more  home  to  one's  business   .  I 

wuld  be  content  to  retake  my  berth  at 
Schenectady  and  return  to  Buffalo  for  amuse- 
ment. The  Erie  Canal  Boat  Is  a  long  and  very 
pretty  drawing  room  afloat.  It  has  a  library 
»f«s,  a  tolerable  cook.  curUlns  or  Venetian 
DUnds,  a  clvU  captain,  and  no  smell  of  steam 
«  perclptible  motion.  It  Is  drawn  generally 
By  three  horses  at  a  fair  trot,  and  gets  you 
through  about  a  hundred  miles  a  day  the 
eompany,  say  fifty  people,  Is  such  as  pleases 
Heaven. 

■■The  Erie  Canal  Is  cut  a  hundred  or  two 
mUes  through  the  heart  of  the  primeval  wil- 
aemess  of  America  and  the  boat  was  gliding 
on  idlently  and  swiftly;  ...  the  luxuriant 
•ou  Had  sent  up  a  rank  grass  that  covered 
tte  horsepath  like  velvet;  .  .  .  the  Erie  water 
^  clear  as  a  brook  in  the  winding  canal 
(Congressman  McCarthy  please  take  note), 
"le  horses  drew  steadUy  and  unheard  at  the 
«<1  of  the  long  line,  the  steersman  stood  mo- 
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tlonless  at  the  tiller  and  I  lay  on  a  heap  of 
baggage  in  the  prow  attentive  to  the  slightest 
breathing  of  nature  .  .  .-  Whatever  tran- 
quUizer  Author  Willis  had  found  was  appar- 
ently not  avaUable  to  the  traveler,  whose 
name  I  have  not  discovered,  but  who  wrote  of 
a  Journey  on  the  same  canal  at  the  same  time 
as  follows: 

•We  left  Schnectady  about  five,  with  a  full 
cabin  of  passengers,  of  whom  a  good  part 
were  ladles  ...  in  fact  we  were  as  thick  as 
two  mice  In  a  mitten;  there  were  not  seats 
enough  for  us  to  sit  in  ..  .  the  drivers  were 
halloing  and  swearing;  the  boat  was  bumping 
and  thumping  against  others  .  .  .  that 
night,  when  we  came  to  stow  twenty-four  of 
us  into  a  little  room  10  x  15.  two  or  three 
deep,  my  hope  of  sleep  was  but  small.  The  air 
was  hot  as  an  oven.  Some  were  groaning  and 
scolding.  Some  were  snoring  like  a  steam- 
boat ...  I  attempted  to  thrust  my  legs  out 
the  window  but  the  noise  of  a  passing  boat 
made  me  glad  to  draw  them  In." 

Which  account  do  you  believe?  If  you  are 
inclined,  as  I  am,  to  believe  the  latter  ac- 
count, consider  this: 

At  the  time  the  Canal  opened  in  1825.  the 
first  railroad  corporation  charter  was  granted 
in  New  York  State.  By  1836  trains  were  regu- 
larly traveling  at  12  miles  per  hour  between 
Schnectady  and  Utica  while  the  packet  boats 
were  doing  about  3  mUes  per  hour.  Small 
wonder  that  passenger  traffic  moved  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  Canal  Commissioners  were 
happy  to  see  It  go.  The  packets  w«re  ruining 
the  canal  banks  and  their  right  of  way  over 
the  freight  boats  was  a  nuisance.  In  1842  the 
rail  line  between  Buffalo  and  Attica  was  com- 
pleted making  It  possible  to  travel  by  rail 
across  the  state.  By  1855  there  were  no  packet 
boats  operating  on  the  canal. 

The  parallel  between  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners' attitude  toward  passengers  in  the 
1840's  and  the  railroads'  attitude  toward  pas- 
sengers in  the  1960s  was  to  obvious  to  dis- 
cuss. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  great  benefit 
from  the  canal  to  this  area  and,  while  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  Buffalo's 
early  leaders  to  establish  the  Port  of  Buffalo 
and  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal  there  we 
should  look  forward  160  years  and  ask  what 
of  our  current  efforts  our  descendants  will 
find  worthy  of  similar  tribute. 


Food  Facts  and  Fancies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 


OF   PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

Food  Facts  and  Fancies 
(Remarks  by  Trlenah  Meyers,  staff  assistant 
to  the  Administrator,  Economic  Research 
Ser\ice,  USDA,  at  annual  conference  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Pennsylvania  State  University  July 
19,   1967)  '  ' 

I'm  most  impressed  with  your  conference 
theme.  "Bridges  to  Understanding."  It  seems 
to  me  that  it's  particularly  pertinent  In  to- 
day's world  for  we  need  many  more  and  better 
bridges  to  understanding.  We  need  to  im- 
prove those  we  have  and  to  plan  others.  Some 
of  these  may  take  decades  to  build;  others 
may  take  a  Ufetlme — or  even  more. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
we  need  more  and  better  bridges  to  under- 
sUndlng.  But  one  that  seems  important  to 
me  is  that  we  are  a  far  different  country  and 
world  today  than  we  were  Just  two  decades 


ago.  Probably  more  changes  have  taken  place 
since  World  War  II  than  dur.ng  all  the  earlier 
years  of  this  centm^.  The  technological  revo- 
lution we  have  witnessed  has  changed  all 
our  lives — and  we  have  taken  it  In  our  stride. 
We  have  adapted  readily  to  TV,  push-button 
living,  alr-condltloned  homes  and  cars,  and 
even  private  planes  and  speed  boats.  But. 
this  advance  In  technology  has  taken  place 
BO  fast  that  our  social  adjustments  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace.  Our  understanding 
of  this  new  society  has  moved  slowly — has 
been  difficult— we  are  way  behind  in  this 
respect.  We  have  found  it  easier  to  orbit  the 
earth  than  to  solve  some  of  our  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems.  ... 

Because  of  the  rapid  changes  in  this  world 
and  even  in  oiir  outer  world,  we  need  to  stop, 
look.  Usten.  and  take  stock.  We  have  traveled 
so  fast,  technologically,  that  we  haven't 
taken  time  to  really  evaluate  the  impact  of 
all  of  this  on  people.  And.  this  we  must  do.  We 
must  be  alive,  alert,  and  awake  to  how  these 
changes  have  affected  us  today  and  how  they 
are  likely  to  affect  us  in  the  future. 

This  Is  the  broad  picture,  the  big  bridges 
to  understanding  that  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of.  They  may  seem  far  removed  from  an  in- 
dividual, so  lets  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
smaller  bridges  that  need  to  be  built — those 
closer  to  home  and  the  Individual. 

Before  I  talk  about  Pood  Pacts  and  Fan- 
cies— or  how  Poods  Go  to  Market — I'd  like 
to  say  a  word  about  our  economy.  I  believe 
that  we  all  need  to  know  more  about  how  it 
functions — about  what  has  made  us  a  great 
nation:  why  we  have  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  In  the  world;  why  more  of  our 
people  have  more  discretionary  spending 
power  than  ever  before;  why  more  families 
are  able  to  own  or  are  buying  homes;  why 
we  have  more  leisure.  But  probably  equally 
or  even  more  Important  Is  what  is  needed 
to  keep  us  going  In  the  right  direction,  and 
what  our  Individual  responsibilities  are  to- 
ward our  economy  to  help  keep  it  strong. 

We  have  come  to  accept  our  country  as  It  Is 
today  as  normal— nothing  unusual.  Some 
consider  It  their  right  to  enjoy  these  gains 
without  any  feeling  of  responslbUtv  toward 
them.  Our  younger  people — and  this  Is  50 
percent  or  more  of  our  population — have 
known  nothing  but  this  way  of  life — life  In 
an  affluent  society— where  wants  come  first: 
where  boredom  sets  In  quickly:  where  It 
takes  a  startling  new  discovery  to  excite  an 
almost  blase  younger  generation. 

Why  do  we  seem  to  take  all  this  for 
granted?  I'd  Uke  to  use  our  food  system, 
which  Is  a  step  closer  to  us.  to  Ulustrate 
some  of  the  points  I  have  made— to  discuss 
what  has  been  happening  during  the  last 
two  decades  to  foods  on  their  way  to  mar- 
ket— to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  facts  and 
fancies  related  ot  food  buying  and  food 
prices. 

I  wonder  how  niany  of  you  have  ever 
stopped  to  consider  how  much  food  we  eat 
In  a  year.  It  Is  equal  to  2 'i  tons  of  food  a  year 
for  an  average  family  of  four.  And  this  food 
has  to  be  moved  from  farms  to  a  super- 
market so  a  family  shopper  can  have  the 
food  she  wants,  where  she  wants  it.  when 
she  wants  It.  In  the  form  she  wants  it.  and 
hopefully,  at  a  price  she  considers  "reason- 
able." 

Think  how  this  task  Is  compounded  for  a 
supermarket  manager.  This  family  shopper 
is  only  one  of  his  customers.  Others  may 
differ  m  their  wants  because  of  the  amount 
they  can  or  want  to  spend  for  food  the 
kind  and  qualities  of  food  they  like,  the 
amount  of  built-in  maid  service  they  want 
to  buy,  the  size  of  their  family,  and  the 
ages  of  their  children.  .  .  . 

Think  of  all  the  people  who  are  involved 
in  one  way  or  another  In  getting  this  food 
to  the  family  shopper  and  to  sway-from- 
home  eaUng  places.  Farmers,  assemblers, 
tnickers,  processors,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers— all  working  together,  with  each 
group  making  its  own  special  contribution. 
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Then  add  to  this  others  who  supply  these 
people  with  traotors,  trucks,  processing  and 
packaging  equipment,  cartons  and  bottles, 
and  the  11  million  shopping  carts,  which,  if 
placed  end-to-end,  would  reach  from  Chi- 
cago to  Paris. 

All  of  these  workers  together  have  pro- 
vided us  with  a  wide  variety  of  "seasonal" 
foods  the  year  around  along  with  foods  that 
reach  our  kitchens  in  new  and  appealing 
forms — foods  of  high  quality,  packaged  for 
more  economical  distribution,  easier  stor- 
age, and  protection  from  spoilage  and  oon- 
tamination^ 

Yet,  today,  meet  of  us  seem  to  take  for 
granted  all  of  these  things  that  are  done 
for  us.  Even  some  of  us  who  have  reached — 
or  passed — the  age  where  "life  begins'"  have 
forgotten  about  the  day  when  a  fresh  orange 
in  the  Christmas  stocking  was  a  real  treat. 

We  have  forgotten  about  all  the  hours 
that  were  spent  in  "putting  up"  the  vege- 
tables and  fruit  needed  during  the  winter, 
about  the  treks  to  the  bakery,  the  corner 
grocery  where  baskets  of  lettuce  and  other 
fresh  produce  were  often  left  sitting  in  the 
sun,  the  butcher  shop  with  sawdust  on  the 
floor  and  beef  hanging  uncovered,  unrefriger- 
ated,  at  the  side  of  the  store. 

Many  of  us  who  can  remember  these  days 
tend  to  recall  only  thoee  things  that  look 
good  to  us  from  this  distance — like  the  prices 
we  paid.  Many  wonder — and  sometimes  very 
vocally — why  we  have  to  pay  more  now  for 
steak  than  we  did  in  1935.  We  do  pay  more 
for  most  foods  today  than  we  used  to.  But, 
since  our  incomes  have  gone  up  faster  than 
prices,  we  are  spending  a  smaller  share  of 
our  take-home  pay  for  food  than  ever  before 
in  our  history. 

Statements  in  newspapers  last  fall  Indi- 
cated that  many  consiuners  see  little,  if  any, 
relationship  between  incomes  and  prices. 
Their  Incomes  should  go  up,  but  the  prices 
of  things  they  want  or  have  to  buy  should 
stay  the  same.  For  example,  a  homemaker 
may  not  understand  that  when  her  husband 
gets  a  raise  in  salary  this  becomes  part  of 
the  product  or  service  he  supplies.  Tliis  may 
increase  the  cost  to  the  buyer  unless  ef- 
ficiencies offset  some  or  all  of  this  added 
cost.  If  consumers  stop  buying  the  product 
or  service  because  they  think  the  price  la 
too  high,  their  husbands  may  be  out  of 
Jobs. 

Gains  in  "purchasing  power"  or  what  we 
can  buy  with  our  take-home  pay  have  not 
always  proceeded  at  a  uniform  pace.  At  times, 
wages  have  gone  up  faster  than  prices.  Most 
of  us  like  this,  for  then  we  can  buy  more  of 
the  things  we  want.  But  this  creates  addi- 
tional demands,  and  If  there  are  not  enough 
products  to  satisfy  these  demands,  prices  go 
up.  We,  then,  may  be  In  a  period  when  prices 
tend  to  go  up  faster  than  Income.  We  don't 
like  this  situation  as  well  and  call  it  infla- 
tion. 

In  both  of  these  types  of  situations,  an  In- 
dividual or  a  family  may  be  affected  dif- 
ferently from  the  so-called  "average."  A 
family  whose  Income  doesn't  go  up  notices 
increases  in  prices  more  than  the  one  get- 
ting a  raise  or  promotion.  Extra  pressure  is 
put  on  our  pocketbooks  too  If  wages  stay  the 
same  and  the  family  grows  larger  and  older. 
If  one  is  retired,  any  price  rise,  whether  in 
rent,  medical  bills  or  food.  Is  noticed. 

As  with  other  things,  prices  of  food  change. 
In  part,  this  la  because  the  amount  paid 
for  labor  and  materials  becomes  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  item  produced.  Prices  of  the  trac- 
tors farmers  use  have  gone  up  in  price  over 
the  years.  The  cost  of  equipment  used  by 
processors,  wholesalers  and  grocers  has  gone 
up  too.  Added  to  this  are  the  wages  of  work- 
ers all  along  the  line,  though  theirs  have  not 
Increased  as  much  as  wages  of  employees  In 
many  other  kinds  of  Jobs. 

Overall,  prioes  of  most  foods  have  been 
"reasonable"  and,  at  times,  a  "bargain"  In 
terms  of  our  take-home  pay.  Often  we  dont 
think  so  for  we  tend  to  want  the  prices  of 


"necessities"  to  stay  the  same  so  we  can 
buy  other  things  to  satisfy  our  yearnings. 
Why  Is  It  that  we  seem  particularly  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  prices  of  food?  Why  do  we 
protest  so  vehemently  when  some  foods  gro 
up  a  pyenny  or  two  while  other  things  we  buy 
may  have  increased  dollars?  How  much  do 
we  really  know  about  food  prices — about 
what  our  food  bills  actually  are? 

One  observation  is  that  family  shoppers 
seem  to  be  more  aware  of  Increases  than  de- 
creases In  food  prices.  You  may  say  that  this 
is  fine — she  should  be — -this  Is  her  Job.  But 
what  seems  to  happen  Is  that  she  remembers 
the  high  prioes  and  doesnt  balance  them  out 
over  time  when  prices  go  down.  It  Is  normal 
for  prices  of  many  foods  to  fluctuate — season 
to  season — from  week  to  week. 

But,  you  may  say.  prices  did  go  up  last 
year,  and  th*  women  were  quite  vocal  about 
it!  Yes.  food  prices  did  go  up  last  year.  Until 
August,  they  Increased  at  a  faster  rate  than 
has  been  usual  in  recent  years.  And.  during 
these  months,  each  time  the  Bureau  of  I>abor 
Statistics  Food  Index  went  up,  It  made  the 
headlines.  This  served  to  accent  price  rises 
and.  for  some  individuals,  It  accented  them 
to  the  point  that  when  newspapers  now  say 
that  ^he  cost  of  Living  has  gone  up.  they 
subconsciously  blame  food. 

Even  last  fall  when  some  housewives  were 
protesting  the  prices  of  foods,  some  very  im- 
portant foods  In  family  purchases  were  al- 
ready going  down  Ip,  price.  In  October  36  of 
the  87  foods  priced  by  BLS  were  lower  than 
they  were  in  March  (1966);  80  were  cheaper 
than  In  September;  and  14  were  lower  In 
price  than  the  same  month  the  year  be- 
fore. .  .  . 

Let's  see  how  some  of  these  Indexes  have 
changed  since  1957-59.  As  of  May  this  year, 
the  most  recent  data  we  have,  the  Food  In- 
dex had  risen  13.9  percent  since  1957-59. 
Food  away  frxrm  home  had  Increased  28.7  per- 
cent, while  food  at  the  grocery  had  riaen  by 
only  10.9  percent.  By  comparison,  during  this 
same  period,  medical  care  was  up  35.7  per- 
cent; prices  of  footwear  had  Increased  25.2 
percent;  and  pubUc  transportation  was 
up  30.9  percent.  The  Index  for  "all  items" 
together — or  the  overall  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living — had  risen  15.6  percent.  Only  fuel 
and  utilities,  household  furnishings  and  op- 
erations, and  women's  and  girls'  apparel  and 
upkeep  had  risen  less  than  food  at  home. 

Another  observation  as  to  why  shoppers 
appear  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  price 
Increases  Is  that  food  seems  to  be  the  one 
big  item  that  isn't  automatically  buUt  into 
the  budget.  We  commit  ourselves  to  monthly 
payments  for  rent  or  for  a  house  mortgage, 
the  family  car,  maybe  even  two  cars,  the 
washing  machine,  the  set  of  encyclopedias 
for  the  youngsters,  and  other  consumer 
items.  We  allow  for  insurance  coverage,  hos- 
pitalization, doctor  and  dental  bUls.  These 
are  budgeted  expenditures,  and  we  tend  to 
pay  for  them  by  check. 

Food,  on  the  other  hand,  we  usually  buy 
for  cash.  And  many  times,  and  probably  for 
most  of  us.  It's  the  cash  left  over  after  other 
commitments  have  been  met.  If  this  remain- 
ing cash  won't  stretch  far  enough  each  week 
to  Include  favorite  foods,  we  may  blame  the 
price  of  food, 

I'm  inclined  to  think  too  that  homemakers 
have  a  price  range  in  mind  when  they  shop. 
If  the  price  goes  above  this  mental  price 
ceiling — because  of  short  supplies — then  the 
homemaker  Is  reluctant  to  buy.  If  the  price 
falls  to  an  unusuEil  low  because  of  abundant 
supplies,  she  will  buy  more  but  may  not 
stop  to  think  what  a  bargain  It  Is. 

Food  prices  are  "high"  or  getting  there 
when  they  push  this  mental  price  ceUlng 
and  "normal"  only  when  they  go  down.  For 
items  like  fryers,  she  may  consider  the 
"special"  price  the  regular  price.  Yet,  the 
store  may  be  using  them  as  loes  leaders, 
selling  them  at  or  even  below  cost  on  that 
particular  day.  I  wonder  how  many  of  ua 
would  be  willing  to  buy  eggs,  incubate  them 


to  raise  little  cblcks — then  feed  these  chick- 
ens for  months,  kill  them,  remove  the 
feathers,  head,  feet,  and  entrails,  wrap  gib- 
lets in  absorbent  paper.  Insert  these  into 
the  Inner  cavity,  put  the  cleaned  chicken  in 
a  plastic  bag  and  get  It  to  the  retail  meat 
counter  for  from  24  to  29  cents  a  pound — for 
less  than  $1  for  a  3-pound  ready-to-cook 
chicken? 

While  I'm  talking  about  chicken.  I'd  like  to 
digress  a  bit  and  discuss  some  of  the  com- 
ments we  get  about  the  packaging  of  meat. 
Some  homemakers  would  like  it  cut-to- 
order,  others  think  packaging  adds  to  the 
cost.  I  believe  that,  today,  most  supermar- 
kets do  cut  meat  to  order  If  a  family  shopper 
asks  for  it.  But,  let's  Just  assume  there  is  no 
precut,  prepackaged  meat  available.  Can  you 
imagine  what  It  would  be  like  on  a  Saturday 
if  every  shopper  had  to  wait  to  have  meat 
cut  to  order?  Imagine  a  hundred  customers 
waiting  In  line  while  one  shopper  tells  the 
butcher  the  cut  of  meat  she  wants,  the 
grade  of  meat  she  wants,  and  the  quantity 
she  wants.  Then  the  butcher  would  have  to 
go  to  the  refrigerator  and  bring  out  part  of 
a  side  of  beef,  try  to  slice  a  piece  of  meat  so 
it  will  weigh  the  amount  specified,  get  the 
customer's  approval  of  what  he  has  done, 
and,  then,  he  still  would  have  to  wrap  it. 
Such  a  line  would  only  inch  along — be 
much  slower  than  at  any  check-out  counter — 
unless  more  meat  cutters  were  hired. 

Going  back  to  food  costs,  there's  another 
thing  that  tends  to  make  it  dlfflcult  for  us 
to  know  precisely  what  we  spend  for  food. 
This  is  because,  on  any  one  shopping  trip, 
there  can  be  quite  a  difference  between  the 
supermarket  Mil  and  the  food  bill.  In  to- 
day's supermarkets  everything  is  displayed 
side  by  side.  And,  everything  Includes  all 
the  things  that  get  added  to  the  grocery 
bill  that  aren't  foods  at  all — laundry  soap, 
floor  wax,  children's  socks,  even  M-fl  records 
and  encyclopedias.  About  20  percent  of  the 
average  grocery  bill — the  bill  we  tend  to 
think  of  as  the  family  food  bill — is  niade 
up  of  items  to  wear,  or  read,  or  listen  to, 
or  clean  house  with.  We  certainly  don't  eat 
them.  I  know  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
we  buy  through  the  supermarket  about  90 
percent  of  all  the  cat  and  dog  food  sold, 
more  than  half  of  the  toothpmste,  half  of 
the  aspirin  and  now  nearly  half  of  the  hair 
spray.  We  spend  about  the  same  amount 
in  grocery  stores  for  dog  food  ae  we  do  for 
canned  baby  food.  We  spend  3  percent  more 
for  three  products — canned  and  bottled  beer 
for  off-premise  consumption,  cigarettes,  and 
pet  foods — than  we  do  for  fresh  beef. 

We  find  too  that  frequently  homemakers 
compare  what  they  are  spending  this  year 
with  last  without  considering  changes  In 
the  family  Itself.  There  may  have  been  an 
addition  to  the  family.  Or  that  son  may 
have  reached  the  "everlastingly  hungry" 
stage!  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  this: 
When  a  couple  Is  first  married.  It  may  spend 
about  $20  a  week  for  food.  The  first  child 
adds  around  (3  a  week  to  the  bill.  This 
Jumps  another  $4  with  the  second  child. 
If  the  two  youngsters  are  teenagers,  the 
family  Is  likely  to  spend  around  $40  a  week 
for  food — about  twice  what  It  cost  the 
couple.  This  change  In  cost,  as  figured.  Is 
due  only  to  Increases  in  the  quantities  of 
food  needed  by  each  member  of  the  family. 

Often,  It  seems  that  price  Is  the  deter- 
mining factor  In  buying  food.  But,  there 
should  be  more  to  It  than  that.  We  all 
waivt  to  be  good  shoppers,  but  good  food 
buying  must  be  more  than  price — we  must 
think  of  our  family  needs,  about  the  food 
they  like.  And,  remember,  that  the  amount 
we  spend  for  food  diep>ends  on  many  things, 
tn  general,  the  size  of  oxir  paycheck,  th* 
ntunber  In  our  family,  bow  old  each  mem- 
ber la,  how  much  wc  entertain,  bow  im- 
portant food  Is  to  us  In  relation  to  other 
things  we  need  or  want,  and  the  general 
level  of  prices. 
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Now,  for  a  moment,  rd  Uke  to  talk  a 
little  about  our  young  famUy  shoppers  as 
they  are  today  and  are  likely  to  be  tomor- 
row. For  as  you  say,  "Tomorrow  Is  almost 
here." 
It's  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  realize  that 

over   half  of  our  pK>pulatlon  Is  under   38 

that  three  out  of  every  four  Americans  liv- 
ing today  are  too  young  to  remember  World 
War  I.  That  nearly  two-thirds  of  us  were  not 
yet  born  when  the  stock  market  crashed  in 
1929!  And,  most  amazing  to  me.  Is  that  to 
nearly  a  half  of  our  population  the  Korean 
War  Is  ancient  history!  This  means  they've 
been  growing  up  during  the  period  of  great- 
est prosperity — and  technological  Innova- 
tion— In  our  history. 

The  "under  30's"  have  a  different  attitude 
toward  needs  and  wants  than  their  parents 
and  grandparents  who  grew  up  in  the  prewar 
and  "flapper"  eras.  In  general,  these  "under 
30"  homemakers  have  more  formal  education 
than  their  elders,  are  more  sophisticated, 
marry  younger,  move  around  more,  and  tend 
to  have  better  incomes  earUer  In  life  than 
former  generations.  They  demand  more  con- 
veniences— In  fact,  many  of  these  are  nec- 
essities, not  luxuries. 

Today's  young  homemakers  have  always 
shopped  In  supermarkets  with  from  6,000  to 
8,000  or  even  more  Items  from  which  to 
choose.  They  can  and  do  select  from  a  variety 
of  precooked,  prepackaged  foods— processed 
potatoes,  TV  dinners,  oven-ready  pizzas,  pre- 
pared cake  mixes,  brown-and-serve  rolls. 
Studies  have  shown  that  these  homemakers 
are  among  the  heaviest  users  of  such  Items. 
And,  they  especially  like  to  try  "new"  ones. 
Our  young  shoppers  take  for  granted  the 

fringe   benefits   provided   by  supermarkets 

parking,  check-cashing  service,  air-condl- 
tloned  comfort  In  summer,  loudspeakers  to 
report  lost  children,  sample  demonstrations 
of  new  foods.  The  only  supermarkets  they 
have  known  specialize  In  selling  a  market 
basket  of  services  along  with  their  products. 
What  Is  being  forecast  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  young  homemakers  is  largely  more 
of  everything.  Unless  unforeseen  events  take 
place,  they  are  expected  to  have  higher  in- 
comes; and  there  wUl  be  still  more  things 
to  tempt  them  to  spend  this  money.  They 
will  be  even  more  used  to  extraordinary  tech- 
nological developments  than  our  young  peo- 
ple are  today.  I  beUeve  that  work  should  be 
started  today  to  build  a  wiser  generation  to 
cope  with  tomorrow's  challenges  . 

ITiere  Is  need  to  "get"  more  understand- 
ing, more  economic  knowhow.  This  is  where 
you,  can  help  immensely  for  you  represent 
»  group  that  can  help  provide  such  infor- 
mation, foster  greater  understanding,  and 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  the  best  material  I  have 
read  on  the  Congress  comes  from  the 
Representatives,  themselves,  in  their 
newsletters  to  constituents.  I  recently  had 
occasion  to  read  through  one  such  news- 
letter from  a  California  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Ed  Reinecke,  who  represents 
toe  northern  section  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  Mr.  Redjecke,  in  his  report 
irom  Washington,  provides  his  constitu- 
ents with  an  up-to-date  summary  of  leg- 


islative action  in  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress.  The  clUzens  of  the  27th 
District  in  California  can  be  proud  of 
their  Congressman  Ed  Reinecke  who  is 
endeavoring  to  keep  them  informed  and 
aware  of  their  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  caU  attention  to  this 
excellent  report  by  presenting  its  con- 
tents for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 
Congressman  Ed  Reinecke  Reports  From 

Washington 
Riots,  rats,  texes,  wars,  deficits,  Inflation 
crime!  A  prominent  Senate  Democrat  recently 
summed  up  our  situation  by  saying  that  In- 
stead of  the  promised  Great  Society  the 
Johnson  Administration  has  managed  to 
create  a  sick  Society. 

In  a  rare  display  of  modesty,  the  President 
magnanimously  credited  Congress  for  condi- 
tions which  he  says  precipitated  the  riots 
First  of  all,  conditions  don't  precipitate 
riots,  people  precipitate  them.  Secondly 
Congress  has  responslbUlty  for  pwsslng  the 
laws.  The  Administration  Is  responsible  for 
their  Implementation  and  enforcement 
Third.  Congress  appropriates  the  money.  It  Is 
the  Administration's  obligation  to  get  top 
value  for  every  dollar  appropriated.  Is  the 
Administration  living  up  to  Its  obligation' 
Let  us  review  the  conditions  cited  by  the 
President— In  relation  to  appropriations  and 
Administration  spending. 

HOUSING 

Congress  appropriated  $2.1   billion  in  the 
past  six  years  for  low-income  housing    The 
Administration,    during    this    same    period 
produced    only    40.000    low-income    housing 
units.   You   or   1  could   go  out   and   buy   two 
or  three   (depending  upon  location,  size  and 
construction)    single-family   homes    for    the 
$50,000  that  the  Administration  is  spending 
per  low-Income  housing  unit.  Should  Con- 
gress   submit    to   Presidential    demands    for 
more    of    your    money    to    perpetuate    this 
type  of  waste   and  Inefficiency?  I  say  "no" 
Congress  should  seek  a  more  economical  and 
workable  method  of  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  decent  housing  for  low-income  families. 
Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues    I 
offered  such  a  method  early  in  this  Congress 
The   plan   calls   for   the   establishment   of   a 
non-profit     Home     Ownership     Foundation 
which  would  raise  $2  bllUon  in  private  funds 
through  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  money  would 
be  used  for  housing  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction as  well  as  mortgage  aesistance  in 
low-income  areas.  Emphasizing  the  principle 
of  self-help,   the  program  will  also  provide 
technical  assistance,  budget  coimsellng.  Job 
training,  and  employment  opportunities  The 
enormous  resources  and  strength  of  the  pri- 
vate sector— business,  labor,  the  professions 
and  non-profit  associations — would  be  mo- 
bUlzed  In  a  comprehensive  program  of  urban 
Improvement.  The  role  of  government  would 
be  limited  to  reinforcement  and  guarantee 
rather   than    execution   and   control.   While 
this    approach    was    Republican-oriented,    It 
now   has   broad   bi-partisan    and    Ideological 
suppport  In  a  Congress  that  Is  weary  of  bu- 
reaucratic  mis-management. 

JOB  training  and  employment 
Congress  appropriated  $22  billion  in  fiscal 
1967  alone  for  programs  associated  with  the 
Administration's  war  on  poverty.  This  "war" 
la  supposed  to  promote  self-sufficiency  by 
providing  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Results?  Today,  there 
are  more  people  (5  million)  on  the  welfare 
rolls  than  ever  before.  Why?  I'll  give  you  a 
typical  example— based  on  an  actual  case— 
of  where  the  poverty  money  Is  going.  OEO 
(headquarters  for  the  poverty  war)  recently 
awarded  $242,316  to  an  Independent,  non- 
offlclal.  non-professional  group  for  a  one- 
year  project.  Of  the  total  grant,  1120,000  will 
pay  the  salaries  ($4,000  per  annimi  each)  of 
80  youths  Who  will  work  for  local  weUare- 
oriented  government  agencies,  and  another 


$2,740  will  pay  their  transportation  costs. 
The  balance  of  the  grant,  or  $110,676,  will 
be  absorbed  by  administrative  and/or  op- 
erational expenses.  Training?  The  youths 
will  compile  a  knowledge  of  "free"  (tax-sup- 
ported) services  and  benefits  and  then  trans- 
mit this  knowledge  to  the  people  In  their 
conununiues.  Jobs?  The  project  sponsors 
"hope"  the  local  agencies  will  hire  the  youths 
after  the  one-year  grant  expires. 

By  contrast,  the  Rockwell-Standard  Corp 
(based  In  Pittsburg,  Pa.)  recently  trained 
and  hired  198  unemployed  men  for  Jobs  in 
its  new  axle  plant  In  Winchester,  Kentucky 
The  company  spent  $52,987  for  the  training 
program,  or  $267  per  man.  as  compared  to  the 
$8,077  per  trainee  cost  of  the  tax-supported 
poverty  project. 

The  Job  of  training  the  unemployed  and 
unskilled  should  be  done  by  those  who  would 
hire  them  after  training.  I  have  proposed 
legislation  which  would  encourage  private 
enterprise  to  meet  the  challenge  of  unem- 
ployment on  a  massive  scale.  My  proposal 
would  make  a  tax  credit  available  to  em- 
ployers for  expenses  Incurred  In  training 
prospective  employees  for  Jobs  with  the  com- 
pany. Tax  incentives  have  been  used  to  pro- 
mote American  investments  in  underdevel- 
oped countries  abroad  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. This  same  approach  can  and  should 
be  used  to  develop  a  fully  productive  society 
right  here  In  America. 

RATS 

Congress  has  made  available  over  $448  mil- 
lion for  rat  extermination  programs.  Three 
departments  (Interior,  Agriculture  and 
HEW  I  and  several  agencies  including  OEO. 
are  in  the  rat  control  business.  Instead  of 
consolidating  these  programs  under  a  single 
department  (HEW  which  is  responsible  for 
public  health  would  be  the  logical  choice), 
the  Administration  sought  $40  million  for 
still  another  program  to  be  run  by  a  fourth 
department — Housing  &  Urban  Development. 
The  President,  of  course,  mentioned  his  rat 
control  bill  in  conjunction  with  his  address 
to  the  nation  on  civil  rtou.  This  set  the  scene 
for  the  "rats  cause  riots"  demonstration,  led 
by  Jesse  Gray — a  $50  per  day  poverty  worker, 
which  disrupted  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  short   time  thereafter. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
has  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  rat  ex- 
termination programs  in  the  entire  country. 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  President's  "model  cities" 
and  the  recipient  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
In  federal  aid.  The  cause  for  this  particular 
riot — the  worst  In  recent  history — cannot  be 
Justified  In  terms  of  rats  or  lack  of  federal 
assistance. 

BIOTS 

By  circumventing  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments to  deal  directly  with  the  poor,  the 
Administration  has  helped  to  create  a  black 
power  suucture  which  seems  to  feel  a  certain 
Immunity  from  and  contempt  for  State  and 
Local  authority.  The  war  on  poverty  has  been 
translated  Into  a  war  on  society  by  the  mili- 
tants who  promote  hate  and  violence,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  moderates  who  are  promot- 
ing civil  disobedience  as  a  means  of  stran- 
gling an  economy  from  which  they  demand 
so  much.  One  of  the  moderates  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  paradox  of  negro  affluence 
and  the  riot  In  Detroit,  replied  that  a  Ut- 
«e  prosperity  whets  the  appetite  for  more. 
This  Is  true  enough,  but  impatience  with  the 
rate  of  one's  material  progress.  Is  no  excuse 
to  murder,  burn,  loot  and  blackmail. 

In  addlUon  to  Initiating  and  supporting 
a  number  of  crime  prevention  and  riot  con- 
trol measures,  which  have  passed  the  House 
and  are  now  awaiting  action  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  proposed  a  comprehensive  overhaul 
of  the  poverty  program.  My  recommenda- 
tions Include  the  creation  of  a  Council  of 
Koonomlc  Opportunity  Advisors  to  replace 
OBO;  the  transfer  of  OEO  administrative 
funcUona  to  existing  departments  and  agen- 
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cles;  coordination  of  all  programs  with  State 
and  Local  authorities;  and,  a  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  use  of  poverty  money  for 
political  or  racist  activity.  The  poverty  pro- 
gram should  be  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  not  for  their  exploitation  by  po- 
litical partisans  and  racists. 

LEGISLATIVE     REVIEW 

Since  my  last  writing,  the  House  has  com- 
pleted action  on  a  number  of  bills  Including: 
(1)  The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Provides  a  12.5%  Increase  In  payments  to 
23.7  million  Social  Security  beneflclaries;  an 
Increase  in  the  minimum  monthly  benefit 
from  $44  to  $50;  a  liberalization  of  the  earn- 
ings limitation  from  $1,500  to  $1,680;  and. 
Improvements  In  provisions  for  those  over 
72.  In  addition,  the  bill  made  certain  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  program  for  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  which  are 
designed  to  restore  more  families  to  employ- 
ment and  self-reliance.  The  bill  wUl  cost  $1.2 
billion  less  than  that  recommended  by  the 
President,  who  is  opposing  the  legislative 
changes  In  APDC.  •  •  •  (2)  The  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography.  This 
prop>oeal  which  is  similar  to  one  that  I  spon- 
sored In  the  89th  and  current  Congresses, 
establishes  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  problem  of  pornographic  traffic  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  constitutional  means  to 
curb  the  wholesale  distribution  of  obscene 
and  obnoxious  advertising  and  materials. 
•  •  •  (3)  A  Civil  Rights  Measure.  Prohibits 
Interference  with  a  public  official,  a  police- 
man or  a  fireman  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  during  a  riot:  prohibits  interference 
with  people  who  are  lawfully  engaged  in  the 
exercise  of  their  civil  rights;  and,  excludes 
from  protected  'speech  and  peaceful  assem- 
bly' acts  and  statements  which  constitute 
Incitement  to  riot.  •  •  •  (4)  Veterans' 
Assistance.  Provides  a  cost-of-living  increase 
In  the  non-service-connected  pension  pro- 
gram; raises  education  and  training  allow- 
ances; provides  a  burial  allowance;  and.  Im- 
proves the  disability  compensation  and  med- 
ical care  programs. 

WEL,COME,    VALENCIA  I 

On  behalf  of  the  27th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, 1  wish  to  extend  an  official  welcome  to 
the  new  community  of  "Valencia"  which  was 
formally  baptized  in  ceremonial  style  this 
month.  Located  In  the  heart  of  the  27th  Dis- 
trict, between  the  Antelope  and  San  Fer- 
nando Valleys,  Valencia  emerged  from  the 
drawing  board  to  reality  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  three  years  ago.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  Instrumental  in  reserving  the 
name  "Valencia"  for  the  new  postal  facility 
which  began  processing  mall  under  this 
postmark  for  the  first  time  last  month.  The 
developers  of  this  modem  resldential-com- 
merclal-lndustrlal  complex,  anticipate  rapid 
growth  and  a  projected  population  In  excess 
of  100,000. 

THESE    OUGHT    TO    BE    A    LAW 

Congratulations  are  In  order  for  the  win- 
ners of  my  third  annual  citizenship  essay 
contest  for  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  who  this  year  addressed  themselves 
to  the  subject  "There  Ought  to  be  a  Law". 
The  contest,  which  Is  approved  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Education  and  Judged  by 
a  voluntary  citizens'  committee.  Is  designed 
to  generate  student  interest  In  public  affairs. 
Students  from  16  area  schools  submitted 
entries  In  this  year's  contest.  Division  win- 
ners Include  Diana  Billet.  17,  of  Quartz  Hill, 
who  received  the  senior  high  school  award 
for  her  essay  on  the  voting  age;  Patricia 
DuBoia,  13,  of  Lancaster,  who  won  the  Junior 
high  school  award  for  her  entry  on  the  draft 
system;  and.  Debbie  Webb,  13,  of  Burbank. 
who  received  the  special  Judges'  award  for 
originality.  Debbie  suggested  a  law  "against 
growing  up". 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  feature  article  by  Mr. 
Edward  W.  O'Brien,  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
I  want  to  say  that  the  article  included 
herewith  sums  up  pretty  well  what  the 
people  of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
are  thinking,  and  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  war  has  been  conducted 
In  Vietnam. 

First,  the  people  I  represent  do  not 
like  appeasement,  sanctuaries,  delays, 
indecision,  gradualism,  and  halfway 
measures ;  in  other  words  they  do  not  like 
being  in  a  war  which  they  have  every 
reason  to  believe  is  not  being  conducted 
with  a  determination  to  win. 

I  have  said  It  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  our  airmen  had  been  per- 
mitted to  hit  the  targets  in  1965  that 
they  are  being  permitted  to  hit  today, 
this  war  would  have  been  over,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  those  in  whom  I  have 
the  most  confidence. 

I  ask  you  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  this 
statement  in  the  article  below,  which 
has  been  documented  by  more  than  one 
reliable  source,  wherein  it  states: 

Our  bombers  were  prohibited,  by  rules  Im- 
posed by  civilians  in  Washington,  from  doing 
the  obvious,  which  would  be  to  strllte  and 
destroy  these  weapons  before  they  became 
lethal. 

This  reference  was  to  this  paragraph: 
Most  of  the  Communists'  sophisticated  air 
defense  equipment — the  missiles,  radar,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  Mlg  fighter  planes,  and  elab- 
orate control  fear — has  come  from  the  So- 
viet. Our  aerial  cameras  watched  the  un- 
loading from  Soviet  and  East  European  ships 
in  Haiphong  harbor,  the  temf>orary  storage 
In  the  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  area,  shipment 
to  the  most  valuable  target  areas,  and  finally 
the  erection  and  use  of  these  weapons. 

Read  this  article  Mr.  Speaker.  Most  of 
it  is  taken  from  or  based  on  the  official 
report  of  the  Stennis  investigating  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  It  contains  infor- 
mation which  has  been  generally  known 
for  many,  many  months,  but  which  has 
not  been  officially  acknowledged  until 
just  recently.  The  longer  we  wait  to  take 
the  actions  necessary  to  win  this  war,  the 
more  costly  it  is  going  to  be,  both  in 
terms  of  lives,  dollars,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Again,  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  read  this 
article  by  Mr.  O'Brien  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday-Sunday  issue  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  September  2- 
3,  1967: 

Washington 

(By  Edward  W.  O'Brien) 
Waskington. — Not  many  Americans  realize 
the  ferocslty  at  the  defenses  thrown  up  by 
the  Communlste  In  North  Vietnam  agioiut 
American  aimen. 


One  measure  Is  evident  In  the  St.  Loula 
area  In  the  Phantom  fighter-bomber  aircraft 
roUlng  out  of  the  McDonneU  Douglas  plant. 
The  first  oaU  on  the  company's  production 
Is  replacement  of  the  American  planes  lost 
over  North  Vietnam.  On  some  exceptionally 
bad  dajrs,  losses  have  exceeded  ppoducUon, 

Even  on  days  that  axe  not  qviite  so  black, 
the  losses  steadily  mount.  A  few  days  ago, 
the  Senate's  Stennis  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee reported  that  a  total  of  660  planes 
of  all  types  have  been  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam. 

By  modem  military  standards,  North  Viet- 
nam is  a  primitive  nation.  Why,  then,  such 
huge  losses  of  American  planes?  The  Stennis 
report  gave  the  aJiswer: 

"Since  our  air  attacks  began,  the  enemy 
has  accomplished  a  tremendous  and  very 
formidable  buildup  In  his  air  defenses.  The 
North  Vietnameise  air  defense  environment 
overall,  including  anti-aircraft  fire,  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  and  Mlg  aircraft  over  the 
heavily  defended  targets  In  North  Vietnam, 
has  been  described  as  the  most  deadly  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

Most  of  the  Communists'  sophisticated  air 
defense  equipment — the  missiles,  radar, 
antiaircraft  guns,  Mlg  fighter  planes,  and 
elaborate  electronic  centred  gear — has  come 
from  the  Soviet.  Our  aerial  cameras  watched 
the  unloading  from  Soviet  and  East  Euro- 
pean ships  in  Haiphong  harbor,  the  tempo- 
rary storage  In  the  Haiphong  and  Hanoi 
area,  shipment  to  the  most  valuable  target 
areas,  and  finally  the  erection  and  use  of 
these  weapons. 

What  were  our  bombers  doing  all  this 
time?  They  were  prohibited,  by  rules  Imposed 
by  civilians  In  Washington,  from  dodng  the 
obvious,  which  would  be  to  strike  and  destroy 
these  weapons  before  they  became  lethal. 

After  hearing  sworn  testimony  from  our 
top  military  commanders,  the  Stennis  sub- 
committee reported: 

"The  long  delay  In  approving  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  has  almost  certainly  con- 
tributed to  our  aircraft  and  pilot  losses  since 
it  gave  the  North  Vietnamese  the  time  to 
build  up  formidable  air  defenses  ...  we 
shackled  the  true  potential  of  air  f>ower  and 
permitted  the  buildup  of  what  has  become 
the  world's  most  formidable  anti-aircraft 
defenses." 

The  key  word  In  portraying  President 
Johnson's  conduct  of  the  entire  war  is  grad- 
ualism. He  was  persuaded  that  North  Viet- 
nam's will  could  be  broken  by  slowly  tight- 
ening the  screws. 

A  fallacy  was  that  there  are  no  half-ways 
stops  between  life  and  death.  There  was  no 
gradualism  for  the  American  airmen  who 
have  been  shot  down  to  their  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  gradualism  was  and  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders.  As  the 
Stennis  subcommittee  remarked.  "The  price 
we  have  exacted  from  North  Vietnam  for  its 
continued  aggression  is  one  that  It  Is  sttU 
willing  to  pay." 

The  Pentagon's  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  military  expverts  Informed  the  Sena- 
tors that  air  power  can  accomplish  more — 
much  more — though  the  toll  in  airmen's 
lives  win  be  high.  For  the  Senators.  Vietnam 
war  policy  can  be  reduced  to  this  proposi- 
tion: 

"What  Is  needed  now  Is  the  hard  decision 
to  do  whatever  Is  necessary,  take  the  risks 
that  have  to  be  taken,  and  apply  the  force 
that  Is  required  to  see  the  Job  through." 

The  same  decision,  tf  taken  In  February, 
1985,  when  the  bombing  campaign  began, 
would  have  been  less  hard  to  make  and  far 
less  costly  to  carry  out. 
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Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind  Gives 
Excellent  Advice  to  Members  in  Using 
Credit  in  a  ''lO  Commandments  for 
Borrowers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  working  on  major  legislation, 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  the  public 
in  the  utilization  of  consumer  credit.  As 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I  hope 
that  we  oome  forward  with  a  good,  strong 
bill  to  provide  consumers  not  only  with 
the  information  which  they  need  in  order 
to  use  credit  intelligently,  but  with  addi- 
tional protections  against  predatory 
credit  practices. 

Over  and  over  again  during  our  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  11601  and  related  bills  deal- 
ing with  the  disclosure  of  credit  terms, 
the  point  was  made  by  our  witnesses  that 
consumers  very  frequently  fail  to  evi- 
dence any  interest  whatsoever  in  deter- 
mining what  the  costs  of  the  credit  will 
be.  Frequently  they  merely  ask  about  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  payments,  with- 
out bothering  to  ask  how  many  payments 
they  will  have  to  make  or  what  the  fi- 
nance charge  amounts  to  in  dollars  or  In 
percent.  Undoubtedly,  consumers  could 
help  themselves  a  great  deal  by  paying 
more  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  credit 
transactions  which  they  enter  into. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  most  inter- 
ested In  reading  a  short  article  in  the 
Missouri  Chronicle,  published  by  the 
Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind.  Inc., 
entitled  "10  Commandments  for  Bor- 
rowers." The  publication  Is  edited  by 
Mrs.  Alma  Murphey  of  4103  Castleman 
Avenue  In  St.  Louis.  I  commend  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

CONSUMER     AFFAIRS     SUBCOMMITTEE     HEARINGS 
DOCUMENTED    THESE    PROBLEMS 

Every  one  of  the  "commandments" 
contained  in  this  short  article  relates  to 
the  kind  of  problems  which  have  been 
described  by  witnesses  In  the  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs arising  out  of  failure  of  the  pur- 
chaser or  borrower  to  examine  the  con- 
tract carefully  before  signing  it  or  to  get 
a  firm  understanding  of  just  what  was 
expected  from  the  purchaser  or  borrower 
In  connection  with  the  transaction. 

All  of  us  on  the  subcommittee  are 
anxious  to  take  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  from  predatory 
credit  practices,  but  we  also  recognize 
that  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  con- 
sumer, too,  to  exercise  reasonably  good 
sense  in  the  use  of  credit.  The  article  in 
the  Missouri  Chronicle  published  by  the 
Missouri  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Inc., 
which  spells  out  the  obligations  which 
the  consumer  has  to  himself  In  entering 
Into  a  consumer  credit  transaction  is  as 
follows: 


(From   the  Missouri   Chronicle,   June   10^] 
Ten    Commandments   fob   Borbowxrs 

1.  No  matter  how  good  the  Interest  rate 
sounds,  find  out  what  the  credit  or  loan  will 
actually  cost  you  In  money.  This  Is  the  first 
thing  to  do. 

2.  Before  you  sign  any  papers,  make  sure 
aU  the  figiu-es  are  entered  correctly.  Never 
leave  any  blank  spaces  to  be  filled  In  later. 

3.  Question  all  Insurance  charges.  Find  out 
what  kind  of  Insurance  you  are  buying,  and 
exactly  what  It  covers.  Many  dlffra-ent  In- 
surance "load-on"  practices  have  been  re- 
ported. 

4.  On  installment  purchases,  you  may  owe 
the  payments  to  some  other  firm,  not  the 
dealer.  Find  out  who  It  Is.  and  If  It  Is  a 
reputable  firm.  If  you  have  any  doubts, 
check  with  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 

5.  Read  the  note  or  contract  to  see  what 
penalties  are  Imposed  for  late  pa>Tnent6. 
Some  penalties  are  exorbitant. 

6.  See  If  there  are  any  other  extra  charges 
specified  in  the  note  or  contract.  Don't  skip 
the  fine  print,  or  you  may  be  sorry. 

7.  Read  what  Is  said  about  repossession  In 
a  time-payment  contract.  Do  you  get  a  fair 
notice  before  the  Item  Is  repossessed?  What 
repossession  charges  can  be  levied  against 
you?  This  is  important! 

8.  Understand  clearly  what  security  you  are 
giving.  On  a  purchase,  find  out  if  it  Includes 
other  merchandise  you  have  bought  pre- 
viously. Above  all,  look  to  see  if  the  note  or 
contract  gives  your  creditor  the  right  to  col- 
lect your  salary  through  a  wage  garnishment. 

9.  Make  sure  you  do  not  sign  away  any  of 
your  legal  rights  or  guarantees,  such  as  the 
right  to  refuse  merchandise  which  Is  not  as 
promised. 

10.  See  if  there  is  provision  for  a  refund  of 
Interest  or  carrying  charges  if  you  complete 
the  payments  ahead  of  schedule. 

Remember!  your  credit  union  will  gladly 
help  you  compare  total  costs  and  monthly 
payments.  Then  you  can  decide  what's  best. 
Nearly  always,  your  credit  union  offers  a  pay- 
ment plan  as  good  or  better.  And  life  insur- 
ance is  provided  on  insurable  loans  without 
extra  charge! 


Message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  axiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  1,  1967,  the  28th  anniversary 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland,  His 
Excellency  August  Zaleskl,  the  legitimate 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  is- 
sued the  following  statement  to  Poles 
throughout  the  world: 

When  Germany  and  Russia  Invaded  the 
Polish  Republic  In  1939  to  carry  out  an- 
other partition  of  Poland,  President  Mos- 
dckl  thus  defined  the  alms  of  the  defensive 
war  we  were  obliged  to  wage: 

"We  are  fighting  for  law  against  lawleea- 
ness,  for  faith  and  civilization,  against  bouI- 
lees  barbarism,  for  good  against  the  rule  of 
evil  m  the  world." 

Owing  to  the  enormous  preponderance  ot 
our  enemies,  the  Polish  authorttleo  and  a 
large  munber  of  our  armed  forces  were  forced 
to  leeve  the  homeland  In  order  to  carry  on 
the  stniggle  from  the  lands  oS  our  allies. 

However,    when    hostUltlea    eodecl    with 


Germany's  capitulation,  Poland  did  not  re- 
cover her  Independence,  and  the  whole 
country  was  under  the  occupation  of  Soviet 
Russia.  But  this  fact  did  not  change  the 
attitude  of  the  Polish  nation. 

For,  except  for  a  Uny  little  group  which 
entered  the  service  of  Russo-Communlsm, 
the  whole  nation  Is  continuing  the  blood- 
less struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence. 
The  struggle  waged  by  the  homeland  Is  an 
exceedingly  difficult,  onerous  and  dangerous 
one. 

This  has  made  it  all  the  more  Incumbent 
for  us,  whom  the  Almighty  has  enabled  to 
sojourn  In  the  free  world,  to  accept  the  duty 
of  helping  the  homeland  by  propagating  the 
Indubitable  truth  that  there  can  be  no  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  in  International  relations 
until  the  hundred  milUon  Europeans  who 
were  free  before  the  war  are  liberated. 

We  must  work  ceaselessly  for  the  propa- 
gation of  this  truth  and  Implore  Almighty 
God  that  it  prevail. 

August  Zaleski. 
London,  September  1,  1967. 

The  power  of  the  Soviet  Army,  not  the 
^^•lll  of  the  Polish  people,  prevails  today 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Polish 
people  aie  vigorous  in  their  personal  op- 
position to  Communist  rule  and  I  believe 
their  courage  will  one  day  enable  them  to 
overcome  their  Communist  oppressors. 
Their  fortitude  is  strengthened  by  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  the  support  of 
thousands  of  Poles  and  other  exiles 
among  the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  striving  for  the  com- 
mon goal  of  restoration  of  freedom  to 
their  homeland. 


President  Johnson's  Excellent  Appoint- 
ment of  Walter  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
New  York  Times  commented  in  an  edi- 
torial, President  Johnson's  appointment 
of  Walter  Washington  as  the  new  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  "does 
honor  to  both  men." 

The  Times  notes  that  the  President's 
appointment  took  "courage"  In  the  fact 
of  the  summer  rioting  throughout  the 
country.  But  the  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  President  has  appointed  a  man 
who  "brings  flrst-class  credentials  to  his 
new  post  as  head  of  local  government  In 
the  Nation's  Capital." 

President  Johnson's  commitment  to 
progress  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  In  his  leader- 
ship for  District  reorganization.  This  ap- 
pointment, I  believe,  adds  a  further 
dimension  to  this  commitment  and  will 
help  to  usher  In  an  exciting  and  reward- 
ing new  era  of  progress  for  Washington's 
800,000  residents. 

I  Insert  Into  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  New  Yoi*  Times : 

WABHmcrrairB    Fost    "Matob" 
The  appolnftment  by  President  Johnson  ot 
Walter  E.  Washington  as  first   "Mayor"   of 
Washington,  does  honor  to  both  men. 
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The  choice  Is  based  on  Mr.  Washington's 
outstaJUUng  q\iallflcatlon«,  but  It  tools 
courage  for  the  President  to  make  It  In  the 
aftermath  of  Btrlfe  In  the  cities  when  Ck>n- 
greeslonal  troglodytes  talk  of  any  advances  by 
Negroes  as  "rewarding  the  rioters."  For  a 
time  It  appeared  that  the  President's 
familiar  allergy  to  premature  press  dis- 
closures might  cost  Mr.  Washington  his  new 
assignment,  but  hapi>lly  Mr.  Johnson  put 
pique  aside. 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Washington 
brings  first-class  credentials  to  his  new  post 
as  head  of  local  government  in  the  nation's 
capital.  He  started  out  as  a  ClvU  Service 
Junior  housing  assistant  In  1941  when  Wash- 
ington's public  hotislng,  spurred  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  was  known  as  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority.  He  and  his  wife  are 
parallel  success  stories;  while  he  served  as 
head  of  the  National  Capital  Housing  Au- 
thority, she  became  a  high  school  principal 
and  director  of  the  women's  Job  Corps. 

In  reversing  the  route  that  carried  him 
from  the  District  of  CoHunbla  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Washington  remains  on  the  front  lines 
of  the  most  crucial  work  for  a  clvU  servant 
today:  rebuilding  our  cities.  He  will  have  a 
formidable  assignment.  Whenever  antl- 
Amerloan  publications  abroad  want  to  needle 
Washington,  they  run  photographs  of  slum 
buildings  In  the  shadow  of  the  gleaming 
Capitol.  Unfortunately,  the  pictures  are  not 
retouched.  The  residents  of  these  dwellings 
Include  many  Negroes,  who  make  up  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  city's  population. 

When  Mr.  Washington  left  his  Job  as  direc- 
tor of  the  housing  agency  last  November.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  called  It  "Lindsay's 
greatest  coup,  and  surely  for  this  dty  Its 
greatest  loss."  It  is  now  the  District  of 
Columbia's  turn  to  rejoice. 

The  first  Commissioner  is  subject  to  Senate 
approval.  On  his  qualifications — and  that  Is 
what  really  matters — confirmation  should 
come  quickly.  This  Is  a  step  toward  making 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  a  better  place 
to  live  and  work  In — and  to  tell  the  world 
that  achievement  wears  no  color  in  this 
country. 


Abraham  Lincoln  Prophesies  Our  Times 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record 
the  following  speech  delivered  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  January  27,  1838,  and 
recently  reprinted  In  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

These  remarks  will,  I  believe,  strike  a 
familiar  note  with  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  perils  of  our  times: 

Riots  akd  Mob  Spiwt — America's  Greatest 
Danger — A  Prophecy  Written  in  1838 

(Excerpts  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  In  Springfield,  ni.,  on  Jan.  27, 
1838.  He  was  then  28  years  old,  a  lawyer 
and  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Legisla- 
ture. His  views  are  quoted  here  because  the 
disregard  of  law  and  the  dangers  In  mob 
violence  described  nearly  130  years  ago  are 
strangely  parallel  to  what  is  happening  in 
our  times — David  Lawrence,  Editor) 
(By  Abraham  Lincoln) 

At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  approach 
of  danger?  By  what  means  shaU  we  fortify 
against  It?   ShaU  we  expect  some  transat- 


lantic military  giant  to  step  the  Ocean,  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  .  .  . 

At  what  point  Is  the  approach  of  danger 
to  be  expected?  I  answer.  If  it  ever  reach 
us.  It  must  spring  up  amongst  us.  It  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot, 
we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author  and  fin- 
isher. .  .  . 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary.  But  if  I  am  not, 
there  is,  even  now,  something  of  Ill-omen 
amongst  us.  I  mean  the  Increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country,  the 
growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions  In  lieu  of  the  sober 
Judgment  of  courts,  and  the  worse  than  sav- 
age mobs  for  the  executive  ministers  of  Jus- 
tice. This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  In 
any  community.  That  It  now  exists  In  ours, 
though  grating  to  our  feelings  to  admit.  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  truth  and  an  Insult 
to  our  Intelligence  to  deny. 

Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.  They 
have  pervaded  the  coiontry  from  New  England 
to  Louisiana.  They  are  neither  j>ecullar  to 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  former  nor  the  burn- 
ing suns  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  the  crea- 
ture of  climate — neither  are  they  confined 
to  the  slave-holding  or  the  non-slave-holding 
States.  Alike,  they  spring  up  among  the 
pleasure-hunting  masters  of  Southern  slaves 
and  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of 
steady  habits.  Whatever,  then,  their  cause 
may  be,  it  Is  common  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. ..  . 

Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law.  And  such 
are  the  scenes,  becoming  more  and  more  fre- 
quent in  this  land  so  lately  famed  for  love 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  stories  of  which 
have  even  now  grown  too  familiar  to  attract 
any  thing  more  than  an  Idle  remark. 

But  you  are,  perhaps,  ready  to  ask,  "What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  our 
political  institutions?"  I  answer.  It  has  much 
to  do  with  It.  Its  direct  consequences  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  a  small  evil,  and 
much  of  Its  danger  consists  In  the  proneness 
of  our  minds  to  regard  Its  direct  as  Its  only 
consequences. 

Abstractly  considered,  the  hanging  of  the 
gamblers  at  Vlcksburg  was  of  but  little  pon- 
sequence.  They  constitute  a  portion  of  popu- 
lation that  is  worse  than  useless  In  any  com- 
munity, and  their  death.  If  no  pernicious 
example  be  set  by  it.  Is  never  matter  of  rea- 
sonable regret  with  anyone.  If  they  were  an- 
nually swept  from  the  stage  of  existence  by 
the  plague  or  smallpox,  honest  men  would, 
perhaps,  be  much  profited  by  the  operation. 

Similar,  too,  Is  the  correct  reasoning  In 
regard  to  the  burning  of  the  Negro  at  St. 
Louis.  He  had  forfeited  his  life,  by  the  per- 
petration of  an  outrageous  murder  upon  one 
of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens 
of  the  city.  And  had  he  not  died  as  he  did, 
he  must  have  died  by  the  sentence  of  the 
law  In  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  As  to 
him  alone.  It  was  as  well  the  way  It  was  as 
It  could  otherwise  have  been. 

But  the  example  in  either  case  was  fearful. 
When  men  take  It  in  their  heads  today  to 
hang  gamblers  or  burn  murderers,  they 
should  recollect  that.  In  the  confusion  usual- 
ly attending  such  transactions,  they  will  be 
as  likely  to  hang  or  burn  someone  who  Is 
neither  a  gambler  nor  a  murderer  as  one  who 
is,  and  that,  acting  upon  the  example  they 
set,  the  mob  of  tomorrow  may.  and  probably 
will,  hang  or  burn  some  of  them  by  the  very 
same  mistake.  And  not  only  so — the  Innocent, 
those  who  have  ever  set  their  faces  against 
violations  of  law  In  every  shape,  alike  with 
the  guilty,  fall  victims  to  the  ravages  of  mob 
law.  And  thus  It  goes  on,  step  by  step,  till 
aU  the  walls  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  Individuals  are  trod- 
den down  and  disregarded. 

But  all  this  even  Is  not  the  full  extent  of 
the  evil.  By  such  examples,  by  Instances  of 
the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpun- 
ished, the  lawless  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to 


become  lawless  In  practice.  And  having  been 
vised  to  no  restraint  but  dread  of  punish- 
ment, they  thus  become  absolutely  unre- 
strained. Having  ever  regarded  Government 
as  their  deadliest  bane,  they  make  a  Jubilee 
of  the  suspension  of  Its  operations  and  pray 
for  nothing  so  much  as  its  total  annihilation. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  good  men— men 
who  love  tranquility,  who  desire  to  abide  by 
the  laws  and  enjoy  their  benefits,  who  would 
gladly  spill  their  blood  in  the  defense  of  tlieir 
country — seeing  their  property  destroyed, 
their  families  insulted,  and  their  lives  en- 
dangered, their  persons  Injured,  and  seeing 
nothing  in  prospect  that  forebodes  a  change 
for  the  better,  become  tired  of  and  disgusted 
with  a  Government  that  offers  them  no  pro- 
tection, and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change 
in  which  they  Imagine  they  have  nothing  to 
lose. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobo- 
cratlc  spirit,  which  all  must  admit  Is  now 
abroad  in  the  land,  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
any  Government,  and  particularly  of  those 
constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be 
broken  down  and  destroyed — I  mean  the  at- 
tachment of  the  People.  Whenever  this  effect 
shall  be  produced  among  us,  whenever  the 
vicious  iKxrtlon  of  population  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  gather  in  bands  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  and  bum  chxirches,  ravage  and 
rob  provision-stores,  throw  printing  presses 
into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and  burn 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and  with  im- 
punity— depend  on  it,  this  Government  can- 
not last. 

By  such  things,  the  feelings  of  the  best 
citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated 
from  It.  And  thus  it  will  be  left  without 
friends  or  with  too  few,  and  those  few  too 
weak  to  make  their  friendship  effectual.  At 
such  a  time  and  under  such  circiunstances, 
men  of  sufficient  talent  and  simbltlon  will  not 
be  wanting  to  seize  the  opportunity,  strike 
the  blow,  and  overturn  that  fair  fabric  which 
for  the  last  half-century  has  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

I  know  the  American  People  are  much  at- 
tached to  their  Government.  I  know  they 
would  suffer  much  for  its  sake.  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently  before 
they  would  ever  think  of  exchanging  It  for 
another.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this.  If  the 
laws  be  continually  despised  and  disregarded, 
If  their  rights  to  be  secure  in  their  persons 
and  property  are  held  by  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprloe  of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of 
their  affections  from  \he  Government  Is  the 
natural  consequence,  and  to  that,  sooner  or 
later.  It  must  come_ 

Here,  then.  Is  one  point  at  which  danger 
may  be  expected.  The  question  recurs,  "How 
shall  we  fortify  against  It?"  The  answer  Is 
simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of 
liberty,  every  weU  wisher  to  his  jjosterity, 
swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never 
to  violate  In  the  least  particular  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  never  to  tolerate  their  viola- 
tion by  others.  As  the  i>atriots  of  1776  did 
to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, so  to  the  support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  let  every  American  pledge  his 
life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor.  Let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law 
is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father  and 
to  tear  the  character  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  liberty. 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let  It  be  taught 
In  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  In  colleges. 
Liet  it  be  written  In  primers,  spelling  books, 
and  in  almanacs.  Let  It  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  In  legislative  halls,  and 
enforced  in  courts  of  Justice.  And,  in  short, 
let  It  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay.  of 
all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice   unceasingly  upon  Its  altars. 
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While  ever  a  state  of  feeling  sucti  as  this 
■hall  univeraally  or  even  very  generally  pre- 
vail throughout  tbe  nation,  vain  will  be  every 
effort  and  fruitless  every  attempt  to  subvert 
our  national  freedom. 

When  I  so  presslngly  urge  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  the  laws,  let  me  not  be  understood 
as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  nor  that 
grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress  of 
which  no  legal  provisions  have  been  made. 
I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing. 

But  I  do  mean  to  say  that,  although  bad 
laws,  If  they  exist,  should  be  repealed  as 
aoon  as  possible,  still  while  they  continue  In 
f«-ce,  for  the  sake  of  example,  they  should 
be  religiously  observed.  So  also  in  unpro- 
vided cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal 
provisions  be  made  for  them  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  But,  till  then,  let  them.  If  not 
too  Intolerable,  be  borne  with. 

There  U  no  grievance  that  Is  a  fit  object 
of  redress  by  mob  law.  In  any  case  that 
arises — as,  for  Instance,  the  promulgation  of 
abolitionism — one  of  two  p>osltlons  is  neces- 
sarily true:  that  Is,  the  thing  is  right  within 
Itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection 
of  aU  law  and  all  good  citizens;  or  it  is  wrong, 
and  therefore  proper  to  be  prohibited  by 
legal  enactments.  And  In  nelthw  case  Is  the 
interposition  of  mob  law  either  necessary. 
Justifiable,  or  excusable.  .  .  . 

Passion  has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  in  futtire  be  our  enemy.  Reason, 
cold,  calculating,  unlmpassloned  reason  must 
furnish  all  the  materials  for  our  future  sup- 
port and  defence.  Let  those  materials  be 
moulded  Into  general  intelligence,  sound 
morality,  and,  in  particular,  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  arui  latps. 


King  Constantine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  in 
view  of  the  visit  today  of  King  Constan- 
tine with  President  Johnson,  the  ques- 
Uon  of  U.S.  relations  with  and  support 
of  the  Government  of  Greece  is  of  very 
g)eclal  Interest.  Therefore,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  column  from  the 
September  8  edition  of  the  Elgin  Courier 
News,  by  Mr.  Dumltru  Danielopol,  a  very 
thorough  student  of  international  af- 
fairs: 

Kino  Constantine 
(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Washington.— Mellna  Mercouri,  the  Greek 
«ar  of  stage  and  screen  Is  putting  on  a  dra- 
matic performance  to  tear  down  the  new 
trovemment  of  her  native  land. 
_Llke  the  heroine  of  an  ancient  tragedy 
•he  stages  Press  conferences.  TV  shows  and 
pickets  the  United  Nations  denouncing  King 
S^S^if,""!?*  *"^  °«°-  Styllanos  Patakos.  re- 
S^n^  !.  ^*  "^y  '"'*''  ^  ''^e  circle  of  colonels 
WHO  lead  the  Government. 

Patakos  is  a  "fascist."  she  claims. 
Dri^  5"f  ^  colonels  over-reacted  and  de- 
in,),^  ^"°*  °^  ^"  nationality.  This  action 
KltLn^V^^  **''"^"  *°  ""^  h«r  properues 
^toough   this  threat  has  not  been  carrie<i 

canL?h  T^°  ^^  suffered  a  similar  fate,  I 
Mnnot  but  sympathize  with  Mellna. 

thi?  t'^P^".  ^^^  *^*  pro-Nazi  regime  of  Mar- 
tionai.^''  Antonescu  deprived  me  of  my  na- 
ttoaaiity  and  seized  my  properties  la  Ro- 
?^la  to  punish  me  foJr  my  Va^mr*^ 
"oa  activiues  In  London. 


Kellna  comes  from  an  antl-PasclBt  family, 
■he  aays,  In  a  recent  Look  M'aen<Hn»  article. 
Her  grandfather,  a  former  maycv  ot  Athens 
was  Jailed  and  her  fatber  was  exiled  <tuitDg 
Oen.  Metaxas  regime. 

She  says  she  can't  forgive  herselX  for  hav- 
ing done  so  little  to  fight  the  Nazi  oocupetTon 
in  World  War  n. 

Today,  she  says,  "The  Ughts  have  gone  out 
in  Greece"  and  "the  birthplace  of  demo- 
cratic concept  is  presently  under  the  heel 
of  military  dictatorship." 

But  Mellna  Mercouri  tells  only  one  side  of 
the  story. 

Her  picture  of  Greece  Is  quite  different 
from  the  one  I  found  on  trips  to  Athens  In 
1966  and  again  last  May. 

But,  she  admits  ahe  is  not  "a  political 
person." 

This  probably  explains  some  glaring  omis- 
sions In  her  eloquent  cry. 

She  says  not  one  word,  for  Instance,  about 
the  bloody  war  fought  for  five  years  In  the 
late  40-les  against  tough  ruthless  and  weU- 
armed  Communist  guerrillas. 

After  all,  this  Is  part  of  history.  The  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  now  20  years  old  was  created 
to  preserve  the  Independence  of  her  country. 
She  says  not  one  word  about  the  mass 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  Reds  or  the 
26,000  children  kidnapped  and  Uken  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Not  a  word  of  the  constant  fear  of  a  new 
Communist  coup  engineered  from  neighbor- 
ing Red  nations. 

These  things  are  not  Irrelevant  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece. 

I  Interviewed  a  great  number  of  people  on 
both  my  visits,  from  many  strata  of  society, 
Including  two  Prime  Ministers. 

In  1966  Premier  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos 
told  me  that  his  country's  only  security  was 
her  alliance  with  NATO.  He  reminded  me 
that  in  this  century  alone  Greece  had  been 
Invaded  seven  times. 

Many  feared  this  might  happen  again  If 
Andreas  Papandreou,  the  leftist  son  of  for- 
mer Premier  George  Papandreou,  was  suc- 
cessful In  his  efforts  to  cut  ties  with  NATO. 
He  now  stands  trial  for  high  treason  for  his 
role  In  an  antlarmy  "ASPIDA"  plot  aimed  at 
a  leftist  take-over  of  the  Government  and 
establishment  of  a  "meritocracy  with  Social- 
ist political-social   background." 

Last  May,  Prime  Minister  Constantine 
Kolllas  claimed  that  the  seizure  of  power  by 
the  military  came  In  the  nick  of  time.  Cap- 
tured Communist  documents,  he  said,  dis- 
closed a  plot  to  overthrow  the  regime  after 
a  wave  of  clvU  disorders. 

"Don't   take  my  word,"  said   Kolllas,   "go 
and  speak  with  the  people." 
I  did. 

Although  many  deplored  the  fact  that  Par- 
liamentary democracy  had  been  temporarily 
abolished,  they  said  that  the  coup  was  nec- 
eeeary.  The  alternative  was  disorder  and 
possibly  a  civil  war,  they  said. 

Important  businessmen  told  me  that  they 
were  being  blackmailed  by  Communist-in- 
filtrated labor  -unions  to  contribute  to  Party 
coffers,  or  endure  costly  strikes. 

No  one  suggests  Mellna  Mercouri  had  any 
part  in  this. 

"Everyone  knows  how  much  I  hate  all 
extremism  Including  Communism,"  she  says. 
No  one  doubu  her  sincerity.  But  Is  ahe 
helping  the  Greek  people  whom  she  loves? 
From  what  I  saw  In  Greece.  MeUna  Mer- 
couri does  not  echo  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  people. 

However,  she  does  echo  another  antl-Pas- 
dst,  Leonid  I  Brezhnev,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Communist  Party  ot  the  USSR  who 
says: 

"Greek  reaction  Is  trying  to  establish  a 
fascist  dictatorship  .  .  .  thousands  of  the 
best  sons  of  the  Greek  people  have  been 
thrown  in  prison." 

Mellna  should  ponder  this. 

Her  performances  on  stage  and  screen  ar* 
nnmatchable,  but  after  all,  ahe's  not  "»  poil- 
tlcal  person."  ^^ 


President'i  Rest  Sapplement  PUb  Praised 
By  the  Washmcton  Duly  Kews 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  more  critical  issue  before  this  Con- 
gress than  the  President's  rent  supple- 
ment program  designed  to  improve  hotis- 
Ing  conditions  for  low -Income  families 
and  to  stimulate  private  construction  of 
decent  low -cost  housing. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
wisely  sought  to  aUeviate  this  major 
factor  in  urban  discontent  by  voting 
recently  to  recommend  nearly  all  of  the 
appropriations  sought  by  President 
Johnson.  We  should  follow  the  strong 
lead  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee In  fully  fimding  this  program 
and  matching  President  Johnson's  com- 
mitment to  the  cities. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record,  a  recent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  commending  the  President's  rent 
supplement  program: 
(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Aug.  25, 
1987] 
POK  Rent  Supplements 
We   note  with   approval   Senate   Minority 
Leader    Dlrksen's    shift    from   opposition   to 
support  for  Federal  rent  supplements  for  the 
poor. 

This,  pltiB  the  announced  support  of  10 
other  GOP  senators,  should  produce  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  for  aome  expansion 
this  year  of  this  preferred  type  of  jjrogram. 
The  House  In  May  had  voted  against  any  ex- 
pansion, turning  down  the  Administration 
request  for  an  increase  in  rent  supplement 
to  $72  mUllon  a  year  from  the  existing  level 
of  *32  million. 

Better  housing,  of  course,  Is  no  ptanacea  for 
the  problems  of  the  very  poor.  It  wUZ  not  in 
Itself  raise  incomes  or  provide  better  educa- 
tion. Yet.  as  survey  after  survey  has  shown, 
substandard  housliog  Is  a  major  reason  for 
discontent  in  the  ghettos.  And,  despite  all  the 
pubUc  and  private  programs  of  the  past  30 
years,  bad  housing  of  the  poor  remains  a 
mammoth  national  problem. 

The  rent  supplement  plan,  approved  by 
Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1965,  Is  only  one 
of  several  approaches  in  attacking  substand- 
ard housing.  But  it  strikes  us  as  being  of  spe- 
cial merit. 

Key  idea  behind  rent  supplements  Is  that 
It  will  stimiilate  private  construction  of  de- 
cent housing  for  poor  people  much  faster 
than  can  be  done  thru  public  housing.  It 
Beems  to  be  doing  that.  (In  the  past  30  years, 
only  654.000  units  of  pubUc  housing  have 
been  built.  In  the  15  months  since  the  first 
funds  were  approved  for  rent  supplements, 
33.961  new  units  and  1902  rehabUitated  units 
have  been  committed.) 

Rent  supplement  projects.  In  addition  to 
being  privately  launched  and  managed,  pay 
taxes,  tend  to  be  smaller  and  more  scattered 
than  public  housing  and  don't  result  in  the 
BterUe  new  alums  which  have  developed  In 
public  housing  projects  in  some  cities.  The 
rent  supplement  tenant,  who  must  qualify 
for  public  housing,  starts  out  by  paying  one- 
fourth  of  his  Income  for  rent  but  then 
doesnt  have  to  move  as  in  pubUc  housing 
wh«n  his  Income  goes  up.  He  simply  pavs  a 
greater  share  of  the  rent,  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  1« 
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Subalclized  housing,  mucb  as  w»  all  ocnlA 
wlab  It  weren't  neoeasary,  long  has  been  anrd 
remains  an  eesentlal  In  seeking  to  Improy* 
the  lot  of  tbe  poor.  The  still  new  Idea  o(  Fed- 
eral rent  siq>plementB  seems  to  be  a  desirable 
alternative  In  tbls  field. 


blamed  for  vsirious  Soviet  space  catastrophes 
wblcb  took  tbe  Uvea  of  at  least  la  Soviet 
cosmonauts.  Tbe  possibility  of  sucb  future 
revelation  cannot  be  excluded,  since  most 
Soviet  failures  in  space  occurred  during 
Kbrushchev's  tenurs. 


Rail  Mum  on  Space  Deaths 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  -- 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAI.IFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Julius 
Epstein,  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University,  has  directly  confronted  a  So- 
viet official  on  the  question  of  Soviet 
tragedies  in  space.  Including  death  of 
Soviet  cosmonauts  in  orbit  or  on  launch- 
ing pads,  and  wrote  about  the  confron- 
tation in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
PaJo  Alto  Times  on  August  23. 

Since  this  subject  Is  of  great  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly to  NASA  officials,  I  believe  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Epstein's  letter  to  the 
editor  should  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  letter  follows: 
RtTss  MiTM  ON  Space  Deaths 

Editor  of  the  Times:  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  supplement  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  report  on  the  Stanford  CJonfer- 
enoe  on  the  "Peaceful  Uses  of  Space,  A 
Symposium  on  Law  and  Technology." 

Diirlng  tbe  second  day's  discussion,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  confront 
the  Soviet  delegate,  Mr.  Gaunnady  Stach- 
evsky,  with  a  missing  precondition  of  Ameri- 
can Soviet  cooperation  In  space:  the  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  others'  space  activities, 
successes  as  well  as  failures. 

While  we  publish  not  only  our  successes 
but  also  our  failures,  the  Soviets  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  same  principle.  They  usually  an- 
nounce only  successful  launches  and  keep 
their  failvu-es,  including  the  deaths  of  Soviet 
oosmonauta  In  orbit  or  on  launching  pads. 
In  the  deep-freezer  for  top  secret  truths.  (For 
Obvious  reasons,  tbey  could  not  hide  Vladi- 
mir Komarov's  death,  since  his  launching 
was  announced  in  advance) . 

It  as  the  first  time  that  a  Soviet  high  of- 
ficial— Mr.  Stachevsky  is  first  secretary  of  the 
Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations — was 
publicly  confronted  with  the  uncomfortable 
truth  of  Soviet  fatalities  In  space  and  the 
record  of  their  six  deep-space-probe  failures 
In  the  attempt  to  reach  Vensus  and  RJars. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Stach- 
evsky, In  his  reply,  did  not  state  that  there 
were  no  Soviet  failures  In  space,  Including 
deaths  (with  the  exception  of  Komarov), 
but  preferred  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
smokescreen  of  outworn  Soviet  cliches  about 
"American  Imperialism,"  etc  When  another 
participant  took  the  floor  and  asked  iSr. 
Stachevsky  polntblank:  "Are  there  or  aren*t 
there  any  Soviet  faUurea  In  space?",  the 
Soviet  delegate  again  preferred  not  to  an- 
swer tills  simple  question  but  to  engage  In 
ambiguous  generalities. 

Mr.  Stachevsky  either  did  not  know  th« 
facts  or  did  not  dare  to  confirm  what  he 
knew.  If  the  latter  Is  tbe  case,  be  bad  prol>- 
ably  an  understandable  reaocHi  for  bla  eva- 
sions: the  poaslbtUty  that  aoma  Qmj  itr. 
Koeygln,  or  somebody  else  oould  deUw  a 
speech  about  KhruBbcber,  aUnllar  to  tba 
one  Khrushcher  delivered  aboot  StaUn.  In 
such    a    speech   KbrusbcheT   may   w«0   tw 


Mrs.  Eunice  Shriver  Addretsei  Plenary 
Session  of  International  Conference  on 
Abortion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  23,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
work  of  the  Kennedy  Foimdation  is  evi- 
denced once  again  by  the  recent  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Abortion  sponsored 
by  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
Foundation.  This  truly  pacesetting  con- 
ference attracted  theologians  as  well  as 
the  medical  profession.  All  one  had  to  do 
was  to  Usten  to  the  vivacious  Eunice 
Shriver  in  her  most  intelligent  far 
searching  remarks  at  the  conference  and 
it  Is  easy  to  understand  why  the  found- 
dation  is  so  successful.  I  commend  her 
remarks  for  aU  to  share: 
Text  or  Mrs.  Eunice  Kennedy  Shriver  Given 

AT  Plenait  Session  or  International  Con- 
ference ON  Abortion 

The  Kennedy  Foundation  over  the  last  15 
years  has  dedicated  almost  all  of  its  reeoiwces 
to  research  In  child  health  and  human  de- 
velopment with  the  objective  of  preventing, 
or  at  least  ameliorating,  mental  retardation. 
To  achieve  these  goals  we  have  established 
major  research  centers  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
Stanford,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  and  Harvard 
Medical  Scbool. 

Important  discoveries  have  been  made  In 
recent  years  at  those  centers  and  elsewhere 
which  prefigure  a  new  hxunan  setting.  It  Is 
suggested  that  man  may  become  the  first 
epeciea  in  world  history  able  to  control  his 
own  evolution. 

As  the  scientists  have  moved  more  and 
more  actively  Into  the  study  of  human  con- 
ception, human  fertility,  human  genetics, 
and  mental  retardation  they  have  also  begun 
to  explore  how  best  to  control  or  manage 
man's  own  nature.  Thus,  some  scientists  have 
advocated  "Sterlization  of  the  \mfit"  whUe 
others  proposed  abortion  as  a  remedy  for 
mongolism,  or  for  other  birth  defects. 

For  those  interested  In  the  prevention  of 
mental  retardation  the  question  has  thus  de- 
veloped: Is  abortion  a  Jiistlfled  method  for 
reducing  mental  retardation  In  our  society? 

One  "expert"  has  described  abortion  as 
just  anotber  surgical  c^>eratlon  comparable 
to  appendicitis,  but,  another  scientist  at 
this  very  conference  has  suggested  that 
legalized  abortion  of  the  human  embryo  Is 
so  profoxind  an  Insult  to  the  reverence  for 
Ufe  that  Its  adoption  would  lead  to  future 
demands  for  tbe  creation  of  a  national  In- 
stitute of  death — an  Institute  where  ezperta 
of  no  race,  creed,  or  color  would  sdentlflcaUy 
determine  who  has  the  right  to  lUe,  where, 
end  for  how  long. 

Abortion  thus  raises  problems  far  beyond 
tba  scope  of  medicine  or  law.  We  need  tbe 
wisdom  and  insight,  the  humanism  and  com- 
paaslon  of  tbe  world's  moat  thoughtful  and 
tar-«lgbted  men  and  women.  And  that  la  why 
w  bar*  Invited  eiq>erta  from  all  relevant 
dUdi^tQea  to  thla  international  conference. 


Historically  the  theologians  and  philosoph- 
ers and  moralists  were  men  of  wisdom  and  a 
source  of  advice  on  public  policy. 

At  the  University  of  Pails  In  the  13th  Cen- 
tury theology  was  known  as  tbe  "Queen  of 
the  Sciences"  Philosophy  as  second  in  im- 
{>ortance.  Yet  today  theology  is  not  even 
recognized  as  a  science.  And  few,  if  any, 
meetings  of  "Scientists"  today  would  nor- 
mally Include  students  of  theology,  or 
philosophy  or  of  Justice,  ethics  or  politics. 

We  disagreed  with  this  concept  and  thus 
many  moralists  and  theologians  were  invited 
to  Join  In  this  conference.  By  including  them 
we  hope  to  remedy  a  defect  of  our  intellec- 
tural  life — a  defect  Illustrated  by  a  simple 
comparison  between  days  gone  by  and  today. 

In  olden  days  famous  men  were  honored 
by  titles  extolling  their  humanistic  qual- 
ities— Eric  the  Wise,  Adelbert  the  Just,  Rich- 
ard the  Lion,- Hearted,  Charles  the  Bo]d, 
Charles  the  Qood — all  adjectives  descriptive 
of  personal,  human  qualities.  Today  we  read 
most  often  of  Elsenhower  the  General,  John- 
son the  Poltticion,  Robert  McNamara  the 
Computer — aU  Nouns  descriptive  not  of  the 
person,  but  of  his  wdrk. 

This  change  m  popular  terminology  has 
Its  counterpart  In  Intellectual  circles. 

"Scientists"  today  are  physicists  who  are 
experts  in  the  study  of  matter. 

"Chemists" — experts  in  the  study  of 
elements  and  compounds. 

"Biologists" — experts  In  the  study  of  liv- 
ing materials. 

But  where  are  the  experts  on  man? 

Psychiatrists  and  psychologists?  Hardly— 
for  even  they  make  less  and  less  pretense  of 
dealing  with  the  whole  man.  Indeed  they 
suffer  from  the  same  fragmentation  as  the 
physical  scientists. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  of  contemporary  scientists  ask 
ethical  questions  about  their  sciences. 

For  example : 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Slnshelmer  of  Cal  Tech  re- 
cently said:  ,  .  .  "Discoveries  in  molecular 
biology  In  recent  years  .  .  .  point  the  way  to 
controlled  evolution  ...  far  reaching  changes 
In  controlling  the  sex,  and  size  of  children 
may  be  wrought  in  the  next  few  decades  .  .  . 
we  are  learning  the  secret  of  life.  Soon  biol- 
ogists will  know  how  to  modify,  by  genetic 
means,  living  systems  In  any  way  desired." 

Other  scientists  are  dealing  with  such 
questions  as: 

Is  It  ethically  Justifiable  "To  create"  a 
creature  half  of  whose  organs  would  be 
drawn  from  animals  and  half  from  humans? 

Is  It  ethically  permissible  to  splice  human 
genetic  tissue  together  with  animal  tissue 
and  thus  create  new  organisms  which  would 
fundamentally  modify  the  nature  of  human 
beings  as  we  know  them? 

If  organ  transplantation  becomes  surgi- 
cally routine,  what  members  of  society 
should  receive  the  organs?  The  young  and 
most  promising?  The  elderly?  The  retarded? 

Would  we  follow  the  traditional  standard: 
"Women  and  children  first?" 

This  problem  already  exists.  A  Seattle  Hos- 
pital has  contended  with  the  question  o( 
deciding  to  whom  artificial  kidneys  should 
be  given. 

A  secret  committee  representing  scientists 
and  the  public  impounded  to  choose  reci- 
pients. 

If  we  leave  the  answers  to  these  and  similar 
questions  only  to  scientists — If  we  seek  an- 
swers only  on  the  basis  of  what  is  most  effi- 
cient or  least  exj)enslve — someone  lacking  in 
moral  Judgment  wUl  surely  advocate  eu- 
thanasia as  part  of  the  solution  to  the  pop- 
ulation problem.  Wouldn't  It  be  more  efficient 
and  less  expensive  to  do  away  with  the  people 
over  sixty  flva  who  are  m  and  tired  of  living. 
Another  board  could  select  aU  the  people  who 
were  g^olng  to  be  permitted  to  have  babies  on 
tbe  basis  of  genetic  prognosis.  A  whole  new 
profession  oould  be  developed  like  race  track 
prognosticatora  who  would  produce  the  best 
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progeny  for  success.  Does  this  sound  like  a 
t)ad  dream  or  cheap  scenario  fiction.  Most 
assuredly  It  Is  not.  It  Is  already  a  visible  pre- 
view of  the  world  to  come. 

Who  will  decide  how  behavior  shall  be  con- 
trolled, for  what  purposes,  and  according  to 
what  standards?  Who  will  decide  to  abort 
the  mongoloid  baby  in  uterus — the  mother? 
the  medical  doctors?  tbe  lawyer?  a  panel 
of  experts? 

Current  testimonies  before  state  legisla- 
tive committees  advocate  changes  in  abor- 
tion practices  and  laws  to  avoid  the  birth 
of  defective  children  or  of  children  whom 
"scientists"  believe  may  be  defective,  or  of 
Children  the  mother  fears  would  upset  her 
mental  health. 

Should  mothers  be  permitted  to  make  their 
decisions  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  own  per- 
aonal.  individualistic,  private  desires?  Or 
should  someone  speak  In  these  matters  for 
society  as  a  whole,  for  ethical  and  religious 
principles? 

These  questions  and  a  hundred  others  de- 
rived from  our  work  in  mental  retardation. 
They  explain  our  partlclpatian  in  acd 
sponsorship  of  this  conference.  But  they  also 
reveal  that  we  as  a  nation  are  weakest  where 
once  we  were  strongest.  Benjamin  FYanklln, 
Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau — the  fighters  for 
religious  freedom  In  the  early  days  of  otir 
country — all  though  they  knew  or  were  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  question:  "What  Is  man?" 
These  men  knew  that  no  one  Intellectual  dis- 
cipline can  know  all  the  truth  about  man — • 
what  is  beet  for  man,  or  what  he  ought  to  do. 

Tellhard  de  Chardln  has  written:  "Some- 
day atfer  mastering  the  winds,  the  waves, 
the  tides  and  gravity,  we  shall  harness  for  Ood 
the  energies  of  love,  and  then,  for  the  second 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  man  wUl 
have  discovered  fire." 

Let  us  begin  by  harnessing  the  energies  of 
love  for  man's  sake.  Then  one  day  we  shall 
realize  that  God  can  exist  without  man,  but 
man  cannot  long  exist  without  love,  or  with- 
out the  origin  of  love. 


Presidents  Johnson  and  Eisenhower  and 
Members  of  Congress  Pay  Tribute  to  the 
Late  Richard  H.  Amberg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  described  the  death  of 
Publisher  Richard  H.  Amberg  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  "a  loss  to  our 
country  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper 
world."  President  Eisenhower  hailed  his 
patriotism  and  his  many  contributions 
to  civic  and  charitable  causes  as  well  as 
his  talents  as  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  public  official  who 
worked  with  Richard  Amberg  feels  a 
keen  sense  of  loss  in  his  death.  In  addl- 
Hon  to  the  statements  from  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Eisenhower,  I  include  the 
tributes  also  from  other  Federal  officials 
^ong  them  are  Senators  Symington, 
DiRKSEN,  and  Percy;  Representatives 
KaRsten,  Curtis,  Ichord,  and  Prick; 
rai  Director  J.JEkigar  Hoover;  and  Mrs 
ftankle  M.  Freeman,  a  member  of  the 
U.8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

President  Johnson  said: 


The  tragic  loss  of  Richard  Amberg  Is  a  loes 
to  our  country  as  well  as  to  the  newspaper 
world.  All  who  work  to  keep  our  people  bet- 
ter Informed  on  the  Issuea  of  the  day  per- 
form a  real  service  to  our  country. 

It  Is  fitting  that  iust  before  his  death  Dick 
received  deserved  recognition  from  the 
American  Legion  for  his  distinguished  career 
which  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  sev- 
eral of  our  national  newspapers. 

I  share  with  all  who  knew  and  admired 
him  the  sense  of  loes  that  they  feel  today. 

President  Eisenhower  said : 

The  untimely  death  of  Richard  H.  Amberg 
has  deprived  his  community  and  the  nation 
of  an  outstanding  newspaperman  whose  tal- 
ents were  long  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of 
America's  strength  and  welfare. 

At  first  hand,  as  a  working  newspai>erman, 
he  had  come  to  know  his  countrymen  well 
from  small  town  to  great  metropolises. 
Therefore,  he  was  able  persuasively  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  them  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  interest  and  aspirations  that  was  for- 
tified by  his  own  patriotism  and  cwnmitment 
to  the  American  way.  He  exemplifiled  his 
concern  for  a  stronger  and  better  nation  by 
his  devotion  to  many  dvlc  and  charitable 
causes. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

Senator  Symington  said: 

I  am  Inexpressibly  shocked  and  saddened 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Richard  Amberg. 
Dick  Amberg  worked  ceaselessly  for  a  better 
St.  Louis  and  a  strong  America,  find  the 
causes  he  supported  to  those  ends  are  legion. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  and  long  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  and  respected  him. 
My  wife  and  I  have  lost  a  true  friend.  To  his 
dear  wife.  Janet,  and  his  three  children,  we 
send  our  love  and  deepest  sympathy. 

Senator  Dirksen  said: 

I  was  deeply  distressed  to  learn  of  the  very 
sudden  and  untimely  passing  of  Dick  Amberg 
whom  I  regarded  as  an  Intimate  friend.  He 
was  a  great  citizen,  a  great  patriot,  and  a 
great  publisher  who  made  a  tremendotis  con- 
tribution to  the  thinking  of  the  public  and 
to  the  dissemination  of  accurate  information 
for  its  benefit.  He  exemplified  In  the  highest 
way  the  true  traditions  of  the  press. 

For  a  long  time  we  collaborated  in  seeking 
an  extra  star  for  General  of  the  Army  Mac- 
Arthur  because  we  thought  it  was  richly 
deserved,  but  we  did  not  succeed  before  Gen. 
MacArthur's  psisslng.  . 

Senator  Percy  said: 

He  was  a  provocative  leader  of  American 
Journalism.  His  contribution  to  our  national 
strength  and  the  St.  Louis  community  waa 
great. 

Representative  Karsten  said : 
I  am  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Am- 
berg. He  was  an  outstanding  publisher.  He 
left  a  great  imprint  on  St.  Louis  and  a  great 
St.  Louis  newspaper.  He  wUl  be  missed  by 
his  many,  many  friends  and  admirers  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  and  the  nation. 

Representative  Curtis  said: 

It's  hard  to  make  a  statement.  Dick  has 
done  so  much  for  this  community.  Not  only 
St.  Louis  but  this  country  has  lost  a  very 
dynamic  person.  I  dont  know  what  to  say. 

Representative  Ichord  said: 

I  think  Missouri  has  lost  one  of  Its  great- 
est publishers  and  one  of  my  own  very  highly 
valued  personal  friends.  Tills  la  a  great  losa 
for  Missouri  and  a  great  personal  loss  to  me. 

Representative  Price  said: 

He  waa  a  Tsry  aggressive  newspaperman 
and  through  bla  efforts  buUt  The  aiob»- 
Democrat  into  a  strong  force  for  community 


Improvement,  into  a  leading  voice  In  dty, 
state  and  national  afialrs.  He  was  an  able, 
sincere  and  forthright  person  who  directed 
his  newspaper  into  many  worthwhile  activ- 
ities. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said : 
Richard  Amberg  was  an  outstanding,  dedi- 
cated American  citizen  and  an  excellent 
Journalist.  He  waa  also  a  true  friend  of  law 
enforcement  and  we  indeed  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Frankle  M.  Freeman,  member  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Ci\-il  Rights, 
said: 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  have  lost  a  valiant 
and  courageous  citizen.  He  brought  skill  and 
compassion  to  the  task  of  creating  and  maln- 
taimng  the  Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club.  He 
worked  to  Improve  the  Uves  of  all  people. 
He  leaves  a  void  In  his  beloved  Globe- 
Democrat.  I  mourn  the  passing  of  a  dedi- 
cated man. 


"Mayor"  Walter  Edward  Washington  of 
the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  New  York  City's 
loss  will  be  Washington,  D.C.'s  gain. 

Walter  Edward  Washington  in  return- 
ing as  "chief  executive"  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  fulfUls  a  natural  ambition. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority,  In  my  home- 
to  wti,  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  who 
have  justifiable  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  Nation  s  Capital,  that  in  Walter 
Washington  they  have  a  competent  and 
intelligent  professional. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  my  predeces- 
sor in  the  House,  chose  well  in  bringing 
Wm  to  New  York  City  and  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  a  wise  decision 
In  bringing  him  back. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  know  him 
better,  I  attach  the  New  York  Times  bio- 
graphical sketch  from  the  Friday,  Au- 
gust 25  issue,  but  the  quality  of  the  man 
will  best  come  through  by  his  ability  in 
dealing  with  local  problems  and  with 
the  Congress  In  the  days  ahead. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  all  want  to 
Join  me  in  wishing  our  new  "mayor"  welL 

The  sketch  follows: 

T>VE  FOE  Post  in  Capital:  Walter  Edward 
Washlncton 

"Walter  Washington  has  a  solid  ring,"  one 
of  his  associates  said  yesterday. 

That  statement,  according  to  other  associ- 
ates, sums  up  the  man  who  is  quitting  as 
chairman  of  the  city's  Housing  Authority  to 
assume  a  top  position  in  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  Washington.  Mayor  Lindsay  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Mr,  Washington  was 
departing,  and  it  Is  generaUy  believed  that 
he  wUl  be  nominated  by  President  Johnson 
to  become  the  first  commissioner  of  the 
nation's  capital.  As  "mayor"  of  Washington, 
a  new  post  created  two  weeks  ago  by  Con- 
gress, the  housing  expert  would  be  the  first 
Negro  to  head  a  large  American  city. 
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Mr.  Washlng^Q's  critics  contend,  however, 
tbat  even  though  he  U  a  former  presideii.t  of 
the  Washington  Urban  League,  he  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  activist  In  the  civil  rights 
cause.  Some  feel  he  has  spent  too  much  time 
Ingratiating  himself  with  Influential  whites. 

But  his  supporters  Insist  that  he  Is  superbly 
qualified  for  the  job  because  he  Is  a  "solid" 
professional  dedicated  to  the  difficult  and 
often  frustrating  worlc  of  building  houses  and 
Improving  serricea  for  the  poor  of  all  races. 

Walter  Edward  Washington  was  bom  In 
Dawson.  G&^  on  April  15,  1915.  His  family 
lived  In  Jamestovm,  N.T..  but  his  mother 
returned  to  her  home  town  to  have  her 
baby. 

j  THE   COLLEGE    DATS 

'in  1B34.  Mr.  Wajshlngton  left  Jamestown 
to  enter  Howard  University,  the  largely  Negro 
lnstltutl<»i  In  Washington.  He  was  graduated 
In  1938  with  a  bachelor's  degree  In  public 
a/lmlnlstratlon  and  sociology,  two  subjects 
ha  later  pursued  on  the  graduate  level  at 
American  University. 

In  1941,  he  Joined  the  National  Capital 
Bousing  Authority,  which  builds  and  man- 
ages low-rent  housing  In  Washington. 

Mr.  Washington  served  In  many  capacities 
with  the  authority  before  becoming  its  chair- 
man In  1961.  When  he  accepted  Mayor 
Lindsay's  offer  to  come  to  New  York  last 
November,  he  described  the  dty  as  "the 
Supreme  Court  of  housing." 

The  analogy  came  easily.  With  typical 
tenacity,  Mr.  Washington  gsUned  a  law  de- 
gree at  Howard  by  attending  night  school  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps  a  more  important  reason  why  Mr. 
Washington  left  the  capital,  however,  was 
President  Johnsob's  reluctance  to  name  him 
head  of  the  three-man  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, which  then  governed  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

He  had  been  promoted  strongly  for  the  Job 
by  civic  groups  and  The  Washington  Post, 
Which  said  of  him  when  he  left  that  he  was 
the  "most  effective  bridge  between  the  Capi- 
tal City  and  the  Other  City — between  the 
Federal  power  structure  .  .  .  and  the  voteless 
and  almost  voiceless  ninth  largest  city  with 
Its  huge  number  of  Negroes  who  are  largely 
Ill-housed,  poorly  serviced  and  badly  edu- 
cated." 

Associates  expressed  surprise  yesterday  at 
Mr.  Washington's  decision  to  return  to  the 
capital,  but  one  noted  that  he  had  jtetained 
his  home  In  Washington  and  lived  here  in 
temporary  quarters  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  Greenwich  Village.  The  new  com- 
missioner or  his  deputy  would  have  to  be  a 
Washington  resident. 

In  nine  months  here.  Mr.  Washington  has 
had  to  deal  with  a  strike  by  the  employes 
who  service  the  authority's  522,000  tenants, 
a  new  law  requiring  more  efflcient  incinera- 
tion, and  increasing  maintenance  costs  that 
continually  challenge  rent  levels. 

CHAMPION    OF   fXEXIBILrrT 

But  he  has  had  time  to  emphasize  more 
flexible  use  of  various  public  housing  pro- 
grams and  to  promote  well-designed  archi- 
tecture and  beautification. 

Mr.  Washington's  wife  of  26  years,  the 
former  Bennetta  Bullock,  Is  a  well-known 
educator  and  social  worker.  She  was  a  pio- 
neering principal  of  a  slum  high  school  in 
Washington  and  has  served  as  director  of  the 
Women's  Job  Corps,  an  antipoverty  program 
agency,  before  accepting  a  professorship  in 
education  last  spring  at  City  College. 

"Walter  loves  people."  Mrs.  Washington 
said.  "He  Is  sensitive  to  them  and  their 
problems.  This  is  his  major  concern." 

Mr.  Washington's  colleagues  In  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  find  him  uniformly  charming, 
easy  to  work  with,  and  determined  to  make 
his  point.  As  one  said:  "If  you  don't  know 
what  Walter  wants  at  the  start  of  a  meeting 
you  get  the  signal  very  quickly." 
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Call  BETA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  busi- 
nesses with  problems  have  a  new  an- 
swer— they  call  BETA.  BETA,  the  Busi- 
ness and  Engineering  Technical  Appli- 
cations group,  consists  of  students  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  who  assist  In- 
dustrial plants  In  solving  their  problems 
and  keeping  businessmen  apprised  of  the 
Information  explosion  In  their  field. 

The  organization  was  created  with  the 
help  of  a  small  grant  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  Is  proving  a  tremendous  success  to 
both  industrialists  and  participating 
students. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  this  article  from  the 
Kansas  University  Alumni  Magazine, 
May  1967.  which  describes  the  BETA 
program : 

Call  BETA 

You  have  an  industrial  plant  in  Kansas, 
and  you  have  a  problem.  Your  engineers  are 
too  busy  to  solve  it  for  you.  Or  you  don't 
have  enough  men.  Where  do  you  t\im? 

In  the  past  year  your  answer  could  have 
been:  "CaU  BETA  at  KU." 

Dldde-Olaser,  an  office  machine  manu- 
factiu-er  in  Emporia,  needed  a  special,  no- 
spill  lubricant  for  a  printing  press.  Bob 
Lambour.  a  KU  graduate  student  from 
Prairie  Village,  found  a  company  that  made 
Just  such  a  lubricant  for  space  capsules.    , 

Precision  Devices  in  Lawrence  wanted  a 
way  to  weld  radio  parts  without  heat.  A  KU 
student  found  the  answer  in  a  technical 
Journal. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  BETA — the 
Business  and  Engineering  Technical  Appli- 
cations group — even  go  beyond  the  state's 
borders.  Northern  Natural  Gas  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  wants  a  timing  device  accurate  to  one- 
thousandth  of  a  second  and  so  rugged  it  can 
be  used  in  the  field.  The  BETTA  people  are 
looking,  but  the  search  may  take  awhile. 

Northern  Natural  is  sufficiently  impressed 
by  the  answers  KU  has  provided  in  the  past, 
however,  that  It  has  signed  a  one-year  con- 
tract with  BETA. 

Besides  Dldde-GIaser  and  Precision  Devices, 
BETA  has  supplied  answers  to  Orms  in  Hess- 
ton,  Hutchinson.  Independence,  and  Kansas 
City.  Mo  .  since  it  was  created  with  the  help 
of  a  small  grant  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

NASA  wants  to  be  sure  the  fruits  of  space 
research  reach  private  industry.  The  BETA 
people  want  to  be  sure  Kansas  industries 
have  a  chance  to  share  in  the  benefits  to 
come  from  space  research,  to  make  a  profit  for 
themselves  and  for  Kansas. 

Most  businessmen  don't  have  the  time  or 
the  resources  to  keep  up  with  the  information 
explosion  in  their  fields. 

But  a  university  has  its  libraries  with  their 
thousands  of  professlooai  Journals,  Its  com- 
puters with  their  tapes  of  information,  the 
trained  personnel. 

Cessna  Aircraft's  industrial  division  in 
Hutchinson,  for  example,  has  renewed  its 
one-year  contract  with  BETA  Just  to  study 
the  literature,  and  has  shown  interest  In 
specific  research  projects.  Graduate  studenta 
systematically  search  trade  magazines,  manu- 
facturers' brochures,  and  government  reports 
for  items  which  might  interest  Cessna.  Tha 


company  gets  digests  and  complete  bibliog- 
raphies at  low  cost.  Any  business  In  Kansas 
can  get  the  same  service. 

Too  good  to  be  true?  BlU  Barr  and  R.  R. 
Gatte,  two  of  the  men  who  created  BETA, 
make  no  bones  about  what  BETTA  and  KU 
get  in  return. 

First,  good  classroom  material.  For  ex- 
ample, Sui>erior  Boiler  in  Hutchinson  called 
for  help  when  It  began  expanding  so  rapidly 
it  didn't  have  time  to  study  equipment  layout 
and  traffic  flow. 

"We  got  to  put  an  entire  industrial  design 
class  to  work  on  a  real  i»xiblem  reqiiirlng 
a  real  answer,"  Prof.  Barr  said.  "That's  more 
valuable  than  the  irost  ingeniously  con- 
structed textbook  example." 

And  the  students'  designs  worked. 

Second,  the  program  may  encourage  engi- 
neers to  stay  In  Kansas.  They  become  more 
aware  of  what  Kansas  industry  can  offer. 
And  a  firm  which  has  never  hired  an  engineer 
may  suddenly  discover  It  needs  one — that  he 
can  pay  for  himself  in  efficiency  and  new 
ideas  several  times  over. 

"We  want  to  do  anything  we  can  to  pro- 
mote the  engineering  aspect  of  Kansas  firms." 
Prof.  Gatts  said.  "The  stronger  the  engineer- 
ing 'climate'  in  the  state,  the  better  the  Engi- 
neering School  wiU  be — and  vice  versa." 

To  Charles  B.  Saunders,  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Business  who  was  the  third  man 
Involved  In  BETA'S  creation,  there's  another 
Important  benefit.  BETA  keeps  KU  in  touch 
with  business  and  Industry. 

"We  want  to  be  a  communications  link 
between  university  research  and  industry,  not 
only  in  engineering  and  biisiness.  but  wher- 
ever the  requests  take  us,"  Prof.  Saunders 
said. 

That  point  came  home  when  the  Vendo 
Corp.  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  asked  BETA  to  do 
research  on  the  effects  of  a  new  vending 
machine  on  the  KU  campus.  BETA  called  in 
a  psychology  class,  which  did  a  complete 
study  of  the  machine's  psychological  impact. 
To  the  student  who  wrote  the  best  report 
Vendo  gave  a  $250  prize  to  attend  a  profes- 
sional meeting. 

BETA  win  adapt  itself  to  the  problems 
faced  by  any  Industry  or  business  in  Kansas 
and  the  Midwest,  in  effect  bringing  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  a  private  firm  the  entire 
resources  of  a  major  university. 

A  student  working  with  BETA  visits  the 
firm  to  get  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem, then  researches  the  problem  at  KU. 

In  return,  the  firm  pays  transportation 
costs  of  the  student,  plus  the  average  rate 
for  graduate  employees— about  $3  an  hour. 

The  first  step.  iLsually.  is  to  search  tiie  lit- 
erature. If  that  doesn't  turn  up  an  answer, 
the  firm  can  obmmlsslon  research,  pajring  the 
costs  of  special  test  equipment. 

Or  it  can  wait.  If  the  problem  Is  Interesting 
enough.  KU  students  may  adopt  the  problem 
as  a  thesis  project;  every  thesis  written  at 
KU  is  available  without  charge. 

An  example  is  the  Electra  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Independence  whtoh  makes  resistors. 
A  new  one  has  been  designed  to  last  three 
years,  but  the  company  needs  a  sclentiflc 
check  now  to  prove  the  resistor  will  last  that 
long — tt  can't  wait  three  years  to  find  out.  A 
search  of  the  literature  has  failed  to  turn  up 
a  way  to  speed  up  the  testing;  company 
officials  now  are  deciding  if  they  want  BETA 
to  design  a  test. 

Barr  and  Gatts  are  enthusiastic  about 
BETA'S  future.  AlmoGt  100  search  requests 
have  been  handled,  and  more  come  in  weekly. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  a  firm 
which  might  want  all  of  BETA'S  services  for  a 
new  product— from  literature  search  to  feasi- 
bility study  to  product  design. 

BETA,  Barr  and  Oatti  aay,  la  one  of  those 
happy  arrangements  where  everybody  bene- 
fits. Industry  Is  kept  abreast  of  technological 
changes,  students  get  practical  experience, 
graduates  get  Jobs  with  Kansas  firms,  and  KV 
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and  BETA  leam  more  about  the  needs  <a 
EUuisas  Industry. 

■We  may  have  to  hire  a  full-time  director," 
Barr  says  happily. 


Highway  Beaatification  Fnndt  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  highway  beautifica- 
tion Is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  The  Senate 
has  approved  an  authorization  of  $85 
million  for  this  program  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voicing  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  action. 

It  would  be  tragic  If  the  House  did  not 
act  on  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram just  as  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
action  to  prevent  the  further  blight  of 
Federal  highways  by  countless  junkyards 
and  billboards. 

A  recent  editorial  In  Newsday  presents 
a  solid  case  for  congressional  action. 
With  permission  granted  I  placed  the 
Newsday  editorial  of  September  5,  1967, 
In  the  Record  at  this  point : 

For  BEAtTTT:   C85,000,000 

The  Senate  has  rescued  the  President's 
highway  beautification  program,  which  faced 
extinction,  by  an  Infusion  of  $85,000,000. 

This  program  renews  the  existing  ban  on 
billboards  within  600  feet  of  federal  inter- 
state and  primary  highways,  provides  for  the 
screening  of  automobile  Junk  yards,  and 
would  reduce  the  number  of  billboards.  All 
these  are  laudable  objectives. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  downright  hostUe  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  billboard  lobby  has  been  busy 
whooping  up  opposition,  as  have  the  owners 
of  restaiirants  and  gas  stations  and  resorts 
that  depend  on  highway  advertising  and  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  defacement  of  the 
scenery.  Maximum  citizen  effort  is  essential 
If  highway  beautification  Is  to  become  a  fact 
rather  than  a  happy  dream. 

While  on  this  subject,  we'd  hke  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  the  skill  and  imagination  with 
which  New  York  State  has  preserved  the 
beauty  of  the  Adirondack  Park  along  the 
course  of  the  Adirondack  Northway  (Inter- 
state 87).  BUlboards  have  been  oontroUed 
with  great  strictness.  At  many  of  the  most 
scenic  Interchanges  the  state  has  acquired 
control  of  enough  land  so  that  necessary 
commercial  enterprises  are  hidden  from 
sight.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  ter- 
rain, and  scenic  overlooks  have  been  con- 
structed. The  result  Is  a  delight  to  the  eye 

and  an  object  lesson  to  highway  builders   as 
Is  our  Thruway,  too. 

Highways  can  be  made  beautiful,  but  only 
if  enough  of  our  representatives  in  Congress 
»nd  the  Legislature  have  the  wUl  to  oppose 
the  lobbyists,  to  resist  pressures  from  local 
businessmen  and  to  provide  the  money  bo 
that  \'u]nerable  land  can  be  preserved.  One 
look  at  Hempstead  and  Jericho  Turnpikes 
WUl  serve  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  hap- 
pens when  outdoor  advertising  is  permitted 
to  run  riot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  responded  to 
public  protests  by  withdrawing  a  pro- 
posal to  construct  a  raised  expressway 


alongside  Sunrise  Highway  in  Nassau 
County.  This  proposed  AUantlc  Express- 
way would  have  been  an  eyesore  and  a 
blight  upon  a  central  business  route  of 
Long  Island. 

We  must  preserve  the  areas  surround- 
ing our  highways  which  have  not  yet 
been  destroyed  and  implement  programs 
to  beautify  and  Improve  those  which 
have  fallen  victim  to  the  numerous  Junk- 
yards and  billboards  along  the  Nation's 
roads. 


A  Giant  Has  Passed  Our  Way — St.  Loois 
Globe-Democrat  Editorial  Eulogy  to 
Pnblisher  Richard  H.  Amberg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis,  and  the  profession  of 
journalism  In  the  United  States,  suf- 
fered a  grievous  loss  8  days  ago  when 
the  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Amberg,  was 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack  and  died 
only  a  few  hours  later  at  the  age  of  55. 
The  death  of  this  vigorous  journalist 
while  visiting  In  New  York  City  came  as 
a  great  shock  to  everyone  who  knew  him 
as  a  hearty  and  zestful  person,  and  cast 
a  deep  pall  over  the  civic  and  commu- 
nity life  of  my  city. 

Dick  Amberg  had  been  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis  for  only  a  dozen  years.  With 
an  impressive  record  In  the  field  of  news- 
paper work,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  in 
1955  by  Mr.  Samuel  I.  Newhouse,  then 
the  new  owner  of  a  well-known  but 
stodgy  St.  Louis  newspaper,  and  in  the 
short  12  years  since  then  he  revitalized 
the  Globe-Democrat  Into  a  forceful  and 
effective  and  highly  readable  publication 
which  is  sigain  among  America's  out- 
standing daily  papers. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  under  Mr.  Am- 
berg s  vigorous  personal  direction,  cov- 
ered both  local  and  national  news,  and 
the  international  scene  as  well,  with 
imagination,  resourcefulness,  and  cour- 
age. Although  the  word  "Democrat"  was 
In  the  title  of  this  long-established  news- 
paper, it  leaned  heavily  toward  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  political  Issues  and 
generally  supported  RepubUcan  candi- 
dates for  office.  As  a  Democrat,  I  con- 
stantly found  editorial  opinions  In  this 
newspaper  with  which  I  completely  and 
strongly  differed.  But  In  Its  news  cover- 
age, under  Dick  Amberg's  leadership, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a  willingness  in 
nearly  all  instances  to  present  both  sides 
of  an  issue  and  to  treat  fairly  those  of 
us  who  disagreed  with  its  editorial  po- 
sition on  national  Issues. 

When  it  came  to  matters  of  deep  and 
overriding  concern  to  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  St.  Louis,  the  Globe- 
Democrat  Ignored  politics  and  fought 
alongside  Democrats  and  Republicans 
without  distinction  for  the  betterment  of 
oxir  community.  I  was  particularly  grate- 


ful to  Dick  Amberg  for  the  long  history 
of  supiwrt  he  gave  to  the  food  stamp 
legislation  over  the  years,  to  the  legisla- 
tion I  sponsored  on  consumer  Issues,  and 
to  the  long  flght  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  to  build  and  to  com- 
plete the  Jefferson  National  Expansion 
Memorial  and  the  Gateway  Arch.  These 
were  just  a  few  of  the  many  Issues  in 
which  I  was  directly  Involved  in  which  I 
could  count  on  effective  editorial  support 
and  news  coverage  from  the  Globe- 
Democrat. 

THB   Gt/}BE-DEMOCRAT'S    OWN   Eta.OGT    TO 
RICHARD    R.    AMSERG 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  staff  of  the  newspaper 
which  he  headed  for  12  years,  in  an 
editorial  eulogizing  their  late  publisher, 
described  the  impact  of  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg upon  our  community,  and  upon 
journalism  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  think  this 
editorial,  better  than  anything  I  could 
say,  sums  up  a  very  useful  life  and  a  very 
effective  force  In  our  community.  Under 
imanimous  consent.  I  submit  the  text  of 
that  editorial,  entitled  "A  Giant  Has 
Passed  Our  Way,"  for  inclusion  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Glol>e-Democrat, 
Sept.  5,  1967) 
A   Giant   Has   Passed    Oxie    Wat 

When  he  came  to  St.  Louis  from  his  home 
In  the  East  a  dozen  years  ago  hardly  a  soul 
knew  him  here.  He  was  new  to  the  Midwest 
and  when  he  walked  along  the  streets  he 
received  only  rarely  a  greeting  or  a  nod  of 
recognition  from  a  passerby.  But  seldom  has 
a  stranger  become  so  quickly  a  vital  part 
of  his  new  community,  and  seldom  has  he 
contributed  so  much  to  its  progress  and 
welfare  or  left  such  an  Impress  on  its  people 
and  its  spirit  In  so  short  a  span  of  years. 

Now  he  Is  gone  from  the  community  as 
suddenly  as  he  came.  And  there  is  a  deep 
sadness  and  an  empty  feeling  of  great  loss 
among  those  men  and  women  on  The  Globe- 
Democrat  who  worked  Intimately  with  and 
for  Richard  H.  Amberg,  who  was  publisher 
of  this  newspaper  for  the  past  12  years.  His 
untimely  and  unexpected  death  occurred  in 
New  York  last  Sunday  a  few  hours  after  he 
was  stricken  by  a  heart  attack. 

But  there  Is  equally  a  feeling  of  deep  sad- 
ness and  Irreparable  loss  among  the  people 
of  the  St.  Louis  community,  where  he  la- 
bored courageoiiBly  and  tirelessly  for  the 
right  and  for  the  public  welfare. 

They  say— many  of  these  people — that  his 
like  will  not  soon  be  found  Kgain,  that  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  because  he  gave  the 
community  an  Inspiring  and  a  dynamic  lead- 
ership that  did  much  to  move  It  forward 
from  its  former  lethargy  and  put  It  among 
the  cities  of  the  nation  which  are  in  the 
forefront  of  progress. 

They  speak  of  his  courage  to  flght  in- 
domitably for  what  he  believed  was  right, 
and  of  his  aal  for  good  and  Just  causes,  and 
of  his  abiding  compassion  for  his  fellow  man 
and  his  selfless  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 

TTiey  say  he  was  a  catalyst  who  stimu- 
lated many  constructive  civic  programs  In 
this  community,  who  brought  a  new  driving 
force  which  has  done  much  to  inspire  the 
sunazlng  renaissance  which  has  given  the 
downtown  business  section  new  life.  He 
helped  transport  the  eyesore  riverfront  now 
dominated  by  the  incomparable  Gateway 
Arch  of  world  renown,  encouraged  the  new 
downtown  stadium,  helped  effect  the  miracle 
of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  renewal  and  brought 
to  Imminent  completion  the  vital  new  Poplar 
street  free  bridge  which  wUl  span  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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They  speak,  too.  of  the  dynamism,  he  gave 
The  Globe-Democrat,  changing  It  from  a 
lackadaisical  newspaper  Into  a  vigorous  and 
beneficial  force  locally  and  natonally,  caus- 
ing It  to  be  ranked  among  the  nation's  top 
dallies.  And  whether  they  agreed  with  him  or 
nert,  they  speak  of  his  piingent.  Incisive  and 
eloquent  editorials  which  gave  crystal-line 
clarity  to  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

And  they  speak  of  his  miany  humanitarian 
campaigns  to  raise  funds  for  those  who  need 
help  of  some  kind. 

There  are.  Indeed,  those  who  say  It  may 
have  been  these  relentless  efforts  through 
his  newspaper  and  presonally  In  behalf  of 
the  public  weal  that  hastened  bis  death. 

He  was  at  the  apex  of  a  brilliant  newspaper 
career  which  had  spread  his  name  far  beyond 
St.  Louis  and  the  Midwest  and  had  made  him 
one  of  the  best  known  publishers  and  editors 
In  America.  He  was  consulted  by  Oovernors 
and  even  Presidents,  and  was  the  subject  of 
occasional  articles  In  national  magazines 
and  other  publications. 

The  most  recent  of  the  giant  community 
projects  on  which  he  worked  long  and  as- 
siduously was  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Herbert  Hoover  Boys'  Club  of  St.  Louis  on 
the  historic  old  baseball  field  where  Busch 
Stadium  stood  on  North  Grand  boulevard. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  project  from 
the  beginning  and  headed  a  campaign  which 
raised  approximately  tl. 000,000  to  build  the 
club,  the  finest  of  Its  kind  In  America. 

There,  3300  boys  from  6  to  16  years  can 
get  off  the  streets,  find  recreation,  enter- 
tainment. Instruction  and  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  Ideals  that  will  make  them  good 
and  responsible  citizens.  It  was  a  project 
close  to  Mr.  Amberg's  heart,  and  one  that 
will  remain  as  a  living  monument  to  his 
deep  concern  for  the  youth  of  the  community 
and  the  nation  and  to  bis  devotion  and  ad- 
miration for  the  late  Herbert  Hoover — in 
whose  honor  he  asked  that  the  club  be 
named. 

Mr.  Amberg  was  an  enduring  patriot,  and 
he  manifested  it  in  his  daily  life  as  well  as 
his  editorials.  Transplanted  from  the  East- 
em  seaboard  to  the  Middle  West,  he  soon 
came  to  love  St.  Louis  and  its  people.  He  will 
be  burled  here  among  those  he  came  to  know 
BO  fondly.  But  his  devotion  to  his  country 
was  not  more  than  that  to  his  community. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  with  the 
Navy  and  saw  enough  active  duty  In  the 
Pacific  to  receive  seven  battle  stars  and  13 
m.edals  and  citations.  Among  them  was  the 
Ijeglon  of  Merit.  g:lven  him  by  General  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  whose  naval  advisor  he  had 
been.  A  comradeehip  developed  between  the 
two  which  continued  until  the  General's 
death. 

And  Mr.  Amberg  came  to  regard  General 
MacArthur  as  one  of  the  great  Americans, 
and  he  shared  the  old  warrior's  resolute  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory. Hence,  with  a  strong  clear  voice  he 
unceasingly  advocated  editorially  that  the 
United  States  should  not  dally  with  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Vietnam,  but  should 
strike  the  enemy  with  the  full  and  devastat- 
ing force  of  America's  military  might  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Indeed,  it  was  partly  his  courageous  edi- 
torials for  sterner  measures  against  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Oong — In  the  face 
of  a  great  outcry  from  some  quarters  for  soft 
measures  and  compromise — together  with 
other  manifestations  of  selfless  patriotism 
that  took  him  to  Boston  three  days  before 
his  death  to  receive  from  the  American  Le- 
gion its  highest  honor  to  newspapers — the 
Povirth  Estate  Award  for  dlsUnguished  pub- 
lic service  In  the  field  of  communications. 

Richard  H.  Amberg  was  born  in  New  York 
City  65  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vard where  he  graduated  in  1933  magna  cum 
laude.  He  started  his  newspai>er  career 
shortly  thereafter  and  his  first  position  of 
prominence  was  as  publisher  and  editor  of 


the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard.  He  was  25,  and 
the  youngest  publisher  of  a  dally  in  the 
United  States. 

World  War  II  interrupted  his  career  and 
afterward  he  caught  the  eye  of  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  who  was  building  a  giant  news- 
paper empire.  He  became  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard,  He  was  a 
refreshingly  new  kind  of  publisher  and  edi- 
tor. He  was  also  a  speaker  and  writer  with 
a  fluent,  trenchant  style  who  projected  a  lot 
of  positive  opinions  from  his  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Newhouse  bought  the  sluggish  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  1955.  "Dick"  Am- 
berg, as  he  was  commonly  known  to  his 
friends,  was  made  publisher. 

To  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  to  his 
staff  he  Introduced  himself  by  announcing, 
"We  are  going  to  be  a  fighter  for  the  right. 
We  are  going  to  take  sides  on  every 
issue.  .  .  .  The  Globe-Democrat  will  never 
run  away  from  a  battle.  .  .  .  We  may  not 
always  be  right,  but  we  will  take  an  honest 
cut  at  the  ball." 

He  set  the  new  pace  and  spirit  of  the 
newspaper.   Editorials  acquired  a  new  zing. 

A  rousing  Globe-Democrat  campaign,  to- 
gether with  effective  personal  maneuvering 
by  Mr.  Amberg  among  railroads  and  poli- 
ticians, did  much  to  break  the  riverfront  log 
Jam.  Today  the  result  is  the  beautiful  new 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial  and 
its  towering  Gateway  Arch.  This  inspiring 
success  brought  an  exciting  chain  reaction 
of  new  developments  in  the  area  which  has 
rejuvenated  the   entire  downtown  area. 

The  equally  revitalized  Globe-Democrat 
became  a  crusading  newspaper,  with  the 
publisher  himself  as  the  dynamo  in  nearly 
all  crusades.  He  used  the  hard-hitting  news- 
paper campiilgn  to  get  things  done.  He  fought 
for  better  public  health,  better  public  safety, 
better  government,  greater  civic  growth,  more 
prosperity.  He  detested  and  castigated 
crime  and  corruption  in  any  form  and  at. 
tacked  them  with  stinging  articles  and  edi- 
torials. 

He  believed  newspapers  had  lost  the  capac- 
ity for  indignation.  Certainly  he  hadn't. 

He  did  more  than  that.  He  moved  out 
among  the  people.  He  went  to  luncheons  and 
dinners  and  other  gatherings.  He  served  on 
a  plethora  of  boards  and  committees.  He 
talked  to  the  people  individually  and  col- 
lectively. He  talked  to  them  from  the  speak- 
er's platform — his  extemporaneous  addresses 
sounded  as  though  they  had  been  metic- 
ulously prepared  and  rehearsed. 

In  his  prodlgous  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community — the  people's  problems  be- 
came thosa  of  his  newspaper — he  belonged 
to  a  great  list  of  civic,  welfare,  business,  edu- 
cational, fraternal  and  other  orgaiUzatlons. 
He  served  on  the  boards  of  19  local  and  state 
associations,  on  nine  national  boards.  He  was 
trustee  of  a  half  dozen  colleges. 

His  honors  and  awards  for  his  selfless 
services  added  up  to  the  dozens.  One  of  them 
was  the  coveted  St.  Louis  Award,  of  1966. 

A  giant  has  passed  our  way.  His  courage 
and  good  works  will  long  be  remembered. 


Congressman  Morton  Praises  Elmer  Louis, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jewish  Commnnity 
Leader,  on  25  Years  of  Service 


EX'raNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  JEIEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1967,  an  out- 
standing community  leader  of  Rochester, 


N.Y.,  Mr.  Elmer  Louis,  will  be  honored 
by  his  friends  and  by  civic  dignitaries  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Jewish  Community  Coun- 
cil of  Rochester,  and  of  the  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Rochester. 

Elmer  Louis'  concern  with  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  Rochester,  has 
won  him  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  can  truly  be  said  that  Roch- 
ester is  a  better  community  because  El- 
mer Louis,  for  25  years,  has  patiently 
translated  a  firm  sense  of  humanity  into 
programs  which  have  built  stronger  ties 
between  the  people  of  our  area. 

I  remember  very  well  when  in  Septem- 
ber 1965,  Elmer  Louis  headed  a  delegation 
of  concerned  Rochestarians  who  came  to 
Washington  to  protest  the  ill-treatment 
of  Jews  by  the  Soviet  Government.  I  was 
pleased  to  host  this  group  at  an  early 
morning  coffee  and  donuts  session  in  my 
office. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  Mr.  Louis  was  again 
very  helpful  in  the  planning  of  and  re- 
porting of  ray  mission  to  the  dedication 
of  the  Knesset  in  Jerusalem. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Louis  on  his  25- 
year  career  of  service.  I  hope  that  for 
many  more  years  we  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wise  and  patient  counsel  on 
affairs  of  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Don  Wolin,  whom  I  know  as  the  jour- 
nalist of  the  Rochester  Jewish  commu- 
nity, and  who  has  worked  side  by  side 
with  Elmer  Louis  for  the  past  decade,  has 
said  of  him: 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Elmer  Louis  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  I  have  found  him  to  be  among  the 
most  talented  individuals  I  have  known,  and 
one  of  the  most  modest  people  I  have  known. 
In  my  work  as  editor  of  the  Jewish  Ledger, 
1  have  found  all  segments  of  Rochester 
Jewry  to  hold  similar  warm  feelings  toward 
Elmer,  and  similar  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion for  his  accomplishments. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  contfnuance 
of  our  very  valuable  and  warm  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  tribute  to  Elmer  Louis  contained  in 
the  following  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  current  Issue  of  the  Rochester  Jew- 
ish Ledger: 

Elmer  Lotne  TBistmE  Dinner  Wednesdat 
Evening 

Elmer  Louis,  executive  director  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Rochester 
and  the  Jewish  Community  Council  of 
Rochester,  will  be  honored  for  his  25  yeare 
of  service  to  theee  organizations  at  a  dinner 
In  his  honor  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  In  Temple 
Beth  El,  139  Wmton  Rd.  S. 

Active  In  almost  every  phase  of  Rochester's 
civic,  cultural  and  religloxis  life  over  the  past 
25  years,  Louis  has  held  leculershlp  positions 
In  FYlends  of  the  Rochester  F»ublic  Library, 
the  NAACP,  Monroe  County  Human  Rela- 
tions Commlseion,  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  West- 
em  New  York,  Otetlana  Boy  Scout  Council, 
the  Advertising  Coiincll  of  Rochester.  Me- 
morial Art  Gallery  and  the  Civic  Music  As- 
sociation. 

Louis  has  also  be«n  active  on  the  national 
level  in  many  Jewish  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  Na- 
tional Community  Relations  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Social  Welfare.  An  amateur  painter,  he  haa 
been  an  annual  exhibitor  In  the  Finger 
Lakes  Exhibit  and  has  won  many  awards. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Welfare  Fund, 
he  guides  the  community's  second  largest  an- 
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nual  fund  raising  effort.  His  other  post  as 
executive  director  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cU  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  Jewish 
communal  life  In  Rochester  as  well  as  repre- 
senting the  oity's  Jewish  community  in 
various  interfalth  and  Jodnt  cultural  efforts 
with  non-Jewish  groupe, 

A  native  of  Cleveland  where  he  earned 
both  BS  and  MS  degrees  at  Western  Reserve 
University.  Louis  was  formerly  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Jewish  Federation  and  Jewish 
Ck>mmimlty  Oouncll  of  Toledo,  A  widower, 
he  has  a  married  son  who  is  a  staff  writer 
for  Fortune  Magazine  and  a  daughter  who 
is  a  senior  at  Western  Reserve,  Louis  resides 
at  70  Wilshlre  Rd„  Brighton. 


Virginia  Greer,  Outstanding  CAP  Director 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGEH 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augiist  29,  1967 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Greer,  the  director  of  the  Solano 
County,  CaUf.,  Economic  Opportunity 
Coimcil,  Is  a  woman  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  dedication. 

Her  medical  background,  her  energy, 
and  her  compassionate  attitude  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  psy- 
chological and  physical  health  of  many 
Individuals  In  my  congressional  district. 

Mrs.  Greer  is  creative  in  her  approach 
to  programs  and  she  Is  determined  In 
their  execution.  She  has  been  widely 
praised  for  her  efforts  and  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  following  remarks  by  reporter 
Charlotte  Pruitt  of  the  Vallejo  Times- 
Herald  : 

Director  op  Solano  OEO  Making  History  in 

Project 

(By  Charlotte  Pruitt) 

Virginia  Greer,  a  woman  of  many  profiles 
and  great  human  compassion,  has  made  his- 
tory in  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity) circles  since  she  became  director  of  the 
Solano  County  Economic  Opportunity  Coun- 
cil in  December,  1965. 

The  vivacious  war  on  poverty  director, 
against  overwhelming  odds,  set  out  to  achieve 
In  six  months  what  local  social  agencies  had 
been  attempting  to  do  for  many  decades.  The 
upUftlng  of  the  poor  and  the  re-education 
of  all  its  citizens  In  the  areas  of  equal  Job 
opportunities  were  her  primary  objectives. 

To  initiate  this  program,  Mrs,  Greer  was 
granted  the  sum  of  $10,500,  one  staff  person 
ahd  few  facilities.  In  a  period  of  18  months 
the  program  grew  from  the  Initial  grant  to 
•1.5  million  and  the  OEO  staff  will  soon  move 
into  larger  quarters. 

A  registered  nurse,  Mrs.  Greer  has  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  and  also  is  a  public 
health  nurse.  She  finished  her  graduate  work 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  and  received 
ner  public  health  training  at  the  University 
of  California. 

She  is  the  mother  of  Stephen,  22,  a  college 
graduate  employed  as  a  Juvenile  Counselor 
by  Contra  Costa  County;  Nadlne,  20,  a  reg- 
istered nurse,  and  Janice,  19,  Solano  Junior 
College  student. 

Nadlne  and  Stephen  both  serve  as  volun- 
teer workers  In  the  Solano  County  OEO  nro- 
gram,  *^ 

Before  her  OEO  career,  Mrs,  Greer  devoted 
•Jl  her  extra  time  to  volvmteer  work  In  the 
fleld  of  health  with  indigent  groupe.  She  also 
tutored  children  of  low-Income  families. 


Asked  about  her  endeavors,  the  attractive 
41 -year-old  woman  replied,  "I  never  will  re- 
tire from  this  type  of  work.  To  give  of  oneself 
is  the  greatest  re*ard  a  person  can  receive." 

Many  of  Solano's  OEO  programs  iinder 
Mrs,  Greer's  direction  have  been  so  success- 
ful they  since  have  been  adopted  by  the  fed- 
eral OEO  as  suggested  guidelines  for  use 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  Mare  Island  pre-apprentice  training 
program,  written  especially  for  heads  of 
households  on  welfare,  has  been  able  to  place 
many  men  on  productive  Jobs,  Men  on  the 
program  are  paid  $2  an  hour  during  the  one- 
year  training.  This  particular  poverty  project 
has  received  national  recognition. 

Other  records  have  been  set  by  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps,  Big  Brother  and  Head- 
start  projects. 

The  growth  of  the  Solano  agency  from  an 
executive  director  and  secretary  to  a  staff  of 
40  persons  and  many  programs  with  new 
OEO  money  is  a  prime  example  of  Mrs. 
Greer's  foreslghtedness,  compassion  and 
leadership  ability. 


The  Financial  Powers  Agree  on 
Gold" 


'Paper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  significant  agreements  In  In- 
ternational economics  has  just  been 
negotiated  In  London  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  among  nations. 

This  complicated  transaction  Is  most 
ably  and  succinctly  articulated  by  Edwin 
L.  Dale,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
September  3.  I  include  this  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  new  International  mone- 
tary reform  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
and  recommend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

The  Financial  Powers  Agree  on  "Paper 
Gold" 
(By  Edwin  X.Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington.— After  12  hours  of  difficult 
negotiations  In  London  last  weekend,  which 
in  turn  climaxed  nearly  four  years  of  detailed 
international  discussion  and  bargaining,  the 
finance  ministers  of  the  10  leading  Industrial 
nations  have  produced  an  agreement  that 
history  is  likely  to  regard  as  one  of  the  major 
financial  events  of  this  or  any  other  century. 
For  what  the  ministers  have  agreed  upon 
Is  a  plan  for  future  creation  of  a  new  Inter- 
national money.  It  is  a  checking  account 
kind  of  money  that  no  citizen  will  ever  see 
or  spend.  It  is  usable  only  In  settlement  of 
accounts  among  nations.  But  its  creation, 
due  probably  in  1969  or  1970,  amounts  to  a 
decision  by  the  leading  nations  to  "manage" 
the  International  money  supply  Just  as  gov- 
ernments and  central  banks  manage  the  do- 
mestic money  supply  with  an  eye  to  pre- 
serving growth  and  prosperity  without 
Inflation. 

The  new  money  has  been  appropriately 
dubbed  "paper  gold,"  for  it  will  serve  the 
same  function  In  international  settlements 
that  gold  has  long  served. 

What,  then,  is  the  new  money  to  be  called? 
What  Is  the  need  for  it?  How  will  it  work? 
How  will  it  come  Into  being? 

The   new  money   already   has   a   name 

special  drawing  rights,  or  SJ3Jl.*s  tot  short. 
This  refers  to  the  right  of  nations  tinder  the 
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new  plan  to  "draw"  the  money  from  the 
20-year-old  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  will  set  up  a  special  account  for  this 
purpose. 

The  need  for  the  new  money  stems  essen- 
tially from  the  astonishing  growth  In  world 
trade — which  In  turn  has  been  a  major  fac- 
tor in  the  prosperity  of  the  Industrial  world. 
All  nations  have  an  Interest  In  liberal  trade. 
But  exports  and  Imports  must  be  paid  for. 
They  are  actually  paid  for  by  foreign  traders, 
who  exchange  their  money  Into  the  needed 
foreign  currencies. 

This  works  smoothly  as  long  as  a  nation's 
total  international  transactions — not  only 
trade,  but  tourism,  Investment  by  business, 
foreign  aid  and  the  like — are  in  balance.  But 
a  number  of  things  can  happen,  such  as  a 
rise  In  Imports,  to  throw  payments  into 
deficit. 

PAYING    OUT    RESERVES 

That  Is  when  a  nation's  monetary  "re- 
serves" come  Into  play.  Its  reserves  can  be 
used  to  settle  a  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
leaving  traders,  tourists  and  others  free  to 
operate  as  before.  The  nation  in  deficit.  In  ef- 
fect, pays  out  some  of  Its  reserves  to  other 
nations  that  are  in  surplus. 

Clearly,  the  more  reserves  a  nation  has, 
the  more  relaxed  it  feels  about  losing  some 
of  them.  A  nation  with  Inadequate  reserves 
is  forced  to  take  measures — such  as  controls 
on  Imports  or  a  sharp  squeeze  on  domestic 
growth  and  prosperity — that  can  damage  not 
only  itself  but  the  rest  of  the  trading  world. 
Britain  Is  a  perfect  current  example. 

No  amount  of  reserves  can  avert  the  need 
for  each  nation  eventually  to  balance  its 
payments.  But  adequate  reserves  can  make 
the  difference  between  hasty  and  dama^ng 
action,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  more  orderly 
and  relatively  painless  adjustment  on  the 
other. 

The  problem  is  that  as  world  trade  has 
grown,  the  possibility  of  big  "swings"  in  each 
nation  s  payments  has  grown.  A  nation  might 
feel  that  *500-mllllon  of  reserves  was  enough 
when  Its  imports  were  $3-biUion,  But  that 
•500-milllon  would  look  dangerously  small 
with  Imports  at  $6-bllllon. 

The  global  total  of  reserves  Is,  In  effect, 
the  world  money  supply.  It  must  grow  with 
the  total  of  world  transactions  Just  as  the 
domestic  money  supply  Is  allowed  to  grow 
with  the  Incomes  of  the  people  and  their 
total  volume  of  transactions. 

Up  to  now  world  reserves  have  consisted 
first  of  gold,  second  of  two  "reserve  cur- 
rencies" (dollars  and  pounds),  and  third  of 
a  limited  right  to  borrow  usable  currencies 
from  the  monetary  fund  (which  must  be  re- 
paid in  five  years  at  the  most). 

For  several  reasons  the  growth  of  world 
reserves  has  ceased.  A  key  reason  Is  that  pri- 
vate buying  of  gold,  for  hoarding  or  specu- 
lation, now  equals  or  exceeds  the  whole  of 
the  annual  newly  mined  supply,  leaving 
none  to  be  added  to  official  reserves. 

Thus  the  issue  arose  of  deliberately  creat- 
ing new  reserve  assets,  that  would  be  as  ac- 
ceptable as  gold,  by  international  decision. 
After  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
continental  European  nations,  particularly 
Prance,  that  was  what  was  agreed  upon  in 
London,  though  the  plan  will  not  be  "acti- 
vated" until  later. 

When  the  pltin  comes  into  being,  each  na- 
tion will  automatically  be  credited  with  an 
amoimt  of  S.DJi,'8  proportionate  to  its  pres- 
ent quota  In  the  monetary  fund,  which  In 
turn  Is  based  essentially  on  the  nation's  role 
in  the  world  economy. 

If  the  nation  has  a  deficit  In  its  »»*i^^nw 
of  payments.  It  can  use  Ita  SJ3Jl.'a  ttuougb 
the  monetary  fund,  to  g«t  dollare  or  othier 
usable  currencies,  which  can  then  be  uted 
by  Its  traders  or  Its  central  bank.  Bach  nation 
will  stand  willing,  within  qjedfle  Umlta,  to 
•upply  Its  own  money  In  exchange  for 
BJDJlji, 
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Take  the  case  of  a  deficit  on  the  part  of 
Argentina.  Suppose  Its  reserves  now  are  $200- 
mllUon,  rather  low  In  relation  to  Its  foreign 
trade.  If  It  gets  another,  say.  $20-milllon  of 
S.DJl.'s,  It  will  feel  more  comfortable  If  Its 
payments  swing  Into  deficit.  It  may  not  have 
to  devalue  Its  currency  or  impose  Import 
controls  or  cut  government  spending  to  checlc 
domestic  Inflation. 

The  (20-mllUon  will  not  save  It  for  long, 
of  course.  If  Its  basic  policies  are  wrong. 
Britain,  as  an  example,  cannot  possibly  get 
enough  S.DJl.'s  to  save  It  from  the  task  of 
drastically  Improving  Its  efficiency  and  other 
reforms  to  make  Itself  competitive.  But  the 
addition  to  the  global  money  supply  will  help 
head  o9  needless  emergency  action  and  per- 
mit trade  and  domestic  g^rowth  to  continue. 

The  S.D.R."s  would  be  a  nation's  own 
money  to  use  when  its  likes,  except  that  it 
would  have  to  restore  Its  "bank  balance"  at 
the  monetary  fund  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
30  per  cent  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

For  the  United  States,  which  has  a  "re- 
serve currency,"  the  SJJ.R.'s  could  be  used 
to  "buy  back"  dollars  held  by  other  countries 
that  might  otherwise  be  cashed  for  gold.  The 
United  States  would  offer  S.D.R.'s  to,  say, 
Italy  for  dollars  that  Italy  holds. 

The  key  point  Is  that  the  grand  total  of 
world  reserves  would  rise  each  time  SX).R.'s 
were  created  even  If  not  a  penny  of  them 
were  ever  spent,  though  of  course  they  wUl 
be  spent.  When  they  are  spent,  one  nation 
loses  reserves  and  another  gains — Just  as  now. 
But  the  total  money  supply  will  rise  in  the 
act  of  creation. 

The  creation  will  come  about  by  a  care- 
fully worked  out  method  of  international 
decision. 

First,  the  plan  agreed  to  by  the  "Group  of 
Ten"  In  London  will  be  submitted  to  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. After  the  governors  of  the  fund — 
who  are  the  world's  finance  ministers — ap- 
prove It  on  that  occasion,  it  will  be  drafted 
as  a  legal  document  In  the  form  of  an 
iunendment  to  the  fund's  articles  of 
agreement. 

Then  It  will  be  submitted  to  governments 
for  ratification.  Including  approval  In  the 
United  States  by  both  houses  of  Congress. 

When  a  suflSclent  number  of  countries  has 
ratified,  probably  late  1968  or  1969,  the  system 
will  be  in  existence.  The  next  stage  will  be  a 
decision  by  the  managing  director  of  the 
monetary  fund — presently  the  highly  es- 
teemed Frenchman,  Pierre-Paxil  Schweitzer — 
that  a  need  for  more  reserves  exists. 

After  he  makes  his  proposal,  there  will  be 
an  international  vote.  If  nations  with  85  per 
cent  of  the  "weighted"  vote  (weighted  ac- 
cording to  quotas)  approve,  the  SX).R.'8  will 
be  created.  This  formula  gives  the  European 
Common  Market  countries  a  veto,  if  they 
vote  as  a  bloc. 

The  Intention  is  to  approve  creation  of  a 
specific  amount  of  S.D.R.'s  each  year  for  five 
years — probably  between  tl-bllllon  and  $2- 
billion  a  year.  If  the  amount  were  $l-blUlon 
a  year,  the  United  States  would  get  (245- 
miUlon  a  year.  The  second  "creation"  would 
follow  five  years  after  the  first,  in  whatever 
amounts  then  deemed  appropriate. 

The  London  agreement  was  a  personal  tri- 
umph for  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  H.  Fowler,  who  has  pressed  intensively 
for  this  world  monetary  reform  for  two  years 
against  difficult  odds.  In  the  end  it  signaled, 
as  he  himself  put  it,  "a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  international  financial  coopera- 
tion." 

If  effect,  the  nations  were  impressed  by  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  need  to 
keep  the  spectacular  growth  of  world 
trade — and  with  It,  prosperity  among  the 
leading  trading  nations — going.  It  would  in- 
deed have  been  Ironic  if  the  amazing  pros- 
perity of  the  Industrial  world  for  more  than 
IS  years  were  aaerlflced  for  a  lack  of  money. 


National  Flood  Insorance  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF   DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
recess,  I  introduced  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  designed  to  enable  prop- 
erty owners  to  purchase  flood  protection 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  is  a  companion 
measure  to  that  introduced  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
Recent  disasters  in  Alaska  and  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  have  caused  much 
suffering  and  economic  loss  which,  under 
present  insurance  coverage,  often  result 
in  a  total  loss  to  the  individual  affected. 
The  cost  of  flood  insurance,  based  on 
actuarial  computations.  Is  prohibitive  in 
the  high-risk  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
responsibilities  to  the  people  were  we  to 
allow  this  situation  to  prevail  any  longer. 

No  program  of  insurance  such  as  the 
one  proposed  in  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
can  eliminate  entirely  the  suffering  and 
Inconvenience  that  is  the  result  of  floods, 
but  it  can  prove  Invaluable  In  assisting 
people  in  flood-ravaged  areas  in  getting 
back  on  their  feet,  and  freeing  them 
somewhat  from  the  financial  strains 
stemming  from  a  wholly  nonreimburs- 
able loss. 

Briefly,  this  measure  would  create  a 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Corporation 
with  a  flve-man  board  of  directors 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Initially  capitalized 
at  $150  million  through  the  sale  of  bonds, 
the  Corporation  would  be  empowered  to 
contract  with  private  Insurance  firms 
either  individually  or  in  groups  to  aid  the 
companies  in  offering  flood  liisurance  at 
costs  within  the  reach  of  property  own- 
ers. Toward  this  end,  payment  to  the 
companies  would  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  economically  feasible  pre- 
mium rates  borne  by  the  insured  and  the 
actuarial  premium  rates  which  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  provide  such  in- 
surance. As  an  adjunct  of  this  subsidized 
Insurance  program,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  enocurage  private  Insurance 
firms  to  develop  nonsubsidized  programs 
and  to  extend  coverage  of  existing  pol- 
icies to  include  rising  waters,  earthslides, 
mudslides,  and  subsidence.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  Is  to  work  closely  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  In  determining 
risk  zones  and  developing  long-range 
plans  for  land  use  in  flood  hazard  areas. 

In  March  1962,  the  coast  of  Delaware 
and  neighboring  States  was  pounded 
unmercifully  by  an  unusually  severe 
storm  complex.  A  number  of  people  lost 
their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  storm,  and 
property  damage  was  extensive.  Along 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  houses  were  ripped  from 
their  foundations,  roads  and  vital  com- 
munications facilities  were  severed,  and 
important  community  services  were  in- 
terrupted. One  of  Delaware's  major  nat- 
ural resources,  the  sandy  beaches  stretch- 
ing from  Lewes  to  Penwlck  Island,  was  al- 


most destroyed  as  the  sea  scoured  it  away 
leaving  only  the  underlying  clay.  In  sev- 
eral places  the  ocean  breached  the  thin 
stretch  of  land  separating  the  ocean 
from  the  Rehoboth  Bay.  Only  recently 
have  the  remaining  signs  of  the  exten? 
sive  damage  been  eliminated. 

The  recent  heavy  rainfall  that  has 
lingered  over  the  eastern  United  States 
has  caused  flooding  twice  in  as  many 
weeks  in  the  town  of  Elsmere  near  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Although  most  of  the  town 
has  not  suffered  damage,  residents  of  the 
affected  areas  have  been  subjected  to  a 
great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  financial 
loss,  and  the  Governor  of  Delaware  has 
appealed  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  for  aid. 

I  would  hope  therefore  that  the  recent 
flood  disasters,  great  and  small,  will  lend 
added  impetus  to  congressional  action  on 
this  Important  legislation  to  provide  cov- 
erage at  a  reasonable  cost.  Compared 
with  the  social  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  enactment  of  this  needed  program, 
the  costs  are  indeed  small,  and  I  urge 
swift  action  by  the  House  on  fiood  in- 
surance proposals. 
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A  Prophetic  Look  at  Asia  in  1954 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  been  questioned  as  to  our  position 
on  the  Vietnam  situation  prior  to  the 
actions  of  the  present  administration. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  had  forebodings 
about  American  participation  in  what 
was  then  Indochina  over  10  years  ago. 
Recently  one  of  my  constituents  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  newspaper  dated  May  31, 1954, 
that  carried  excerpts  from  a  speech  that 
I  made  on  this  subject. 

In  that  1954  Memorial  Day  speech,  I 
said: 

Why  should  we  send  our  boys  to  fight  in 
Indochina  if  there  Is  no  certainty  that  such 
a  military  venture  will  bring  about  the  settle- 
ment pwlitlcal,  and  economic  problems  that 
have  caused  uhrest  in  that  region?  We  must 
calculate  the  risks  in  advance  so  that  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  Is  worth  the  result. 

If  such  risks  were  calculated  by  the 
present  administration,  they  most  as- 
suredly were  evaluated  incorrectly  or  we 
would  not  have  had  such  piecemeal  es- 
calation. Though  I  have  resented  the 
ambidextrous  statements  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  have  supported  all  of  the  ap- 
propriations of  the  Defense  Department 
for  our  Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  woiild  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  column  written  in  that  very 
same  year  by  John  S.  Knight,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Knight  newspapers. 
Mr.  Knight  had  been  a  longtime  obser- 
ver and  commentator  on  international 
affairs  and  was  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion In  what  Is  now  the  country  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  would  that  his  advice  had 
found  more  receptive  ears  In  Wash- 
ington. 


John  S.  Knight  had  just  returned  frcMn 
South  Vietnam.  President  Johnson  had 
chosen  him  as  one  of  the  22  impartial 
observers  of  the  South  Vietnam  elec- 
tions. I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
most  interested  in  reading  his  viewpoints 
on  that  election.  Mr.  Knight's  reputation 
for  clear  objective  reporting  Is  recog- 
nized by  all  of  us.  I  do  know  that  his 
fellow  newspaper  publishei-s  will  unques- 
tionably accept  this  report. 

To  follow  is  Mr.  Knight's  newspaper 
column  of  the  year  1954  and  also  his 
mo.'^t  recent  column  of  September  10, 
1967: 

A  Prophetic  Look  at  Asia  in  1954 

Note. — John  S.  Knight  is  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  one  of  22  election  observers  appointed 
by  President  Johnson.  The  Editor's  Note- 
book which  we  publish  today  is  reprinted 
from  the  Beacon  Journal  of  April  25,  1954. 
Even  before  the  faU  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  Mr. 
Knight  could  see  the  danger  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  war  In  what  was  then  Indochina, 
now  is  Vietnam. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  warning  readers 
of  The  Beacon  Journal  and  other  news- 
papers that  the  United  States  is  headed 
toward  another  war  through  the  pattern  of 
gradual  involvement. 

Nearly  a  month  ago,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  declared  that  "the  Imposition  of  the 
Oommunlst  system  on  all  Southeast  Asia 
could  not  be  passively  accepted  by  the  United 
States." 

He  urged  resistance,  in  a  form  not  specified, 
no  matter  what  "seriotis  risks"  are  involved 
and  called  for  "united  action"  from  the  free 
nations. 

The  Secretary's  statement  was  the  first  of- 
ficial notification  given  the  country  that  our 
policy  makers  were  getting  ready  to  fight, 
if  necessary,  to  save  Southeast  Asia. 

Dulles'  views  were  amplified  the  following 
week  at  the  President's  press  conference 
when  Elsenhower  warned  tliat  loss  of  Indo- 
china might  cause  nearby  countries  to  topple 
like  dominoes. 

The  President  likewise  talked  about  the 
Will  of  free  nations  to  protect  Southeast 
Asia  through  "a  concert  of  opinion"  and 
"a  concert  of  readiness  of  react  in  whatever 
way  Is  necessary  " 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  free  nations 
must  not  permit  the  Communists  to  gobble 
up  Indochina  even  if  It  calls  for  war. 

Ten  days  later,  Vice  President  Nixon  made 
a  so-called  "off  the  record"  talk  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  It  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  Asia  in  general  and 
Indochina  in  particular. 

In  the  question  period,  Nixon  was  asked 
what  he  thought  about  the  use  of  American 
ground  troops  if  the  French  were  unable  to 
hold  Indochina. 

The  Vice  President  replied  that  the  ques- 
tion was  hypothetical  and  that  he  did  not 
accept  the  premise  of  the  question,  butr— 
and  this  U  important— he  personally  would 
favor  using  American  ground  forces  if  that 
»tep  seemed  necessary  to  avert  the  loss  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  Communist  control. 

Unlike  some  editors  present,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  question  was  "planted"  or  that 
NUon  was  sending  up  a  trial  balloon  to  test 
U.S.  opinion. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  frank 
out  distinctly  alarming  response.  While 
Nixon  cannot  speak  for  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  he  does  possess  aU  of  the  information 
tnat  comes  before  the  National  Security 
CouncU.  ' 

One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  poa- 
MDlllty  of  going  to  war  over  Indochina  la 
»ery  much  in  the  minds  of  those  entrusted 
With  our  national  defense. 

The  next  step  in  the  pattern  of  gradual 
involvement  came  a  few  days  ago  with  th« 


anno\mcement  that  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  had 
started  flying  French  paratroopers  from  Paris 
to  Indochina. 

This  was  a  desperate  measure  to  stave  off 
the  Communists  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  a  be- 
leaguered airport  surrounded  by  hills  and 
Communist  guns.  The  French  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  tlie  U.S.  paratroop  airlift 
in  no  way  violated  "American  neutrality." 

It  is  clear  that  this  series  of  steps,  from 
Dulles  to  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  is  Intended  to  ( 1 ) 
ser\e  notice  on  Russia  that  we  mean  business 
and  (2)  to  put  some  backbone  into  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  at  the  Geneva  conference 
when  they  and  we  sit  down  at  the  bargain- 
ing table  with  Russia  and  North  Korea. 

The  stakes  are  high  in  this  international 
poker  game  and  there  is  not  only  the  pos- 
sibility, but  the  probability  that  the  Rus- 
sians win  call  our  bluff. 

What  happens  then?  Can  we  anticipate 
what  the  President  calls  "a  concert  of  readi- 
ness" to  react  In  "whatever  way  Is  neces- 
sary"? 

In  the  event  that  Prance  and  Britain  re- 
fuse to  take  "united  action,"  will  the  United 
States  go  It  alone  no  matter  what  "serious 
risks"  are  Involved? 

Last  Thursday  night,  speaking  In  New 
York,  President  Eisenhower  advocated  a 
common  crusade  to  build  a  "cooperative 
peace."  Either  that,  the  President  said,  or 
"one  by  one  ...  the  free  nations  will  be 
forced  to  accept  an  imposed  peace,  now 
sought  by  the  Communist  powers  as  it  was 
by  Hitler." 

Timely  as  the  President's  warning  may  be. 
there  is  small  indication  that  the  war-weary 
French  and  the  realistic  British  Intend  to 
join  in  any  "concert  of  readiness"  that  in- 
volves them  further  In  another  Korea. 

We  alone  seem  determined  to  get  Into 
war. 

It  is  indeed  Ironic  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  pledged  to  end  the  fighting 
in  Korea  and  to  avoid  future  "little  wars,"  is 
now  sounding  even  more  belUcose  than 
Roosevelt  or  Truman, 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  words  of  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon,  replying  to  Adlal  Stevenson  as 
recently  as  March  14,  1954:  "We  found  when 
we  went  to  Washington  that  we  were  still 
Involved  in  a  war  in  Korea;  that  It  cost  us 
125.000  American  boys  as  casualties.  And 
again,  not  a  single  Russian  soldier  lost  in 
that  war." 

Or  this  paragraph:  "We  found  that  mil- 
itarily their  plan  (the  Kremlin)  apparently 
was  to  destroy  us  by  drawing  xis  into  little 
wars  all  over  the  world  with  their  satellites." 

And  again:  "We  found  that  economically 
their  plan  was  to  force  the  United  States  to 
stay  armed  to  the  teeth,  to  be  prepared  to 
fight  anywhere — anywhere  in  the  world— 
that  they,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  chose. 
Why?  Because  they  knew  that  this  would 
force  us  into  bankruptcy;  that  we  would 
destroy  our  freedom  in  attempting  to  defend 

Nixon  said:  "Well,  we  decided  that  we 
would  not  fall  into  these  traps.  And  so  we 
adopted  a  new  principle: 

"Rather  than  let  the  Communists  nibble 
us  to  death  all  over  the  world  in  lltUe  wars 
we  would  rely  in  the  future  primarily  on  our 
massive  mobile  retaliatory  power  which  we 
could  use  against  the  major  source  of  ag- 
gression at  times  and  places  that  we  chose." 
And  get  this:  "The  Korean  war  has  been 
brought  to  an  end.  Two  American  divisions 
have  been  brought  home  because  under  our 
new  policy  we  have  decided  we  wiU  not  fight 
the  Communists  on  their  terms  .  .  ." 

I  have  quoted  from  Vice  President  Nixon's 
address  of  March  14,  1954  rather  fully  be- 
cause, better  than  any  argument  I  can  offer. 
it  proves  that  in  the  space  of  one  month  he 
had  completely  reversed  his  position. 

What  would  war  In  Indochina  be  other 
than  "flghting  the  Communists  on  their  own 
terms"? 


Isn't  Nixon  now  following  the  Kremlin's 
plan  "to  destroy  us  by  drawing  us  Into  little 
wars  all  over  the  world  with  their  satellites"? 

Would  intervention  In  Indochina  be  a 
demonstration  of  "our  massive  mobile  re- 
taliatory power  ...  to  use  against  the  major 
source  of  aggression  at  times  and  places 
that  we  chose"? 

If  Nixon  was  right  on  March  14,  1954,  can 
he  also  be  right  today  as  he  advocates  pun- 
Uhlng  as  aggression  any  foreign  aid  to  an 
Internal  Communist  revolution,  a  policy 
which  might  conceivably  embroil  us  into 
"little  wars"  all  over  the  globe? 

As  we  edge  precariously  nearer  to  war.  I 
w.irn  again  that  military  victories  alone  will 
not  resolve  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  said  that  we  should  associ- 
ate ourselves  with  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  the  natives. 

The  admonition  comes  many  years  too 
late.  The  Communists  of  China  have  long 
since  done  so  while  we  have  been  associating 
ourselves  with  French  colonialism  in  North 
Africa  as  well  as  In  Indochina. 

Intervention  in  Indochina  would  find  us 
flghting  another  dead  end  war  with  virtually 
no  support  from  our  Allies. 

This  week's  conference  at  Geneva  will  see 
the  French  and  the  British  unprepared  to 
support  "united  action"  against  the  Reds 
except  as  it  Is  expressed  in  the  high  sound- 
ing but  meaningless  phraseology  of 
statesmen. 

What  action  then  is  the  United  States 
prepared  to  take?  Would  Secretary  Dulles 
rather  have  war  than  rUk  the  chance  of 
appeasement? 

Defense  Secretary  Wilson  said  the  other 
day  that  he  sees  no  possibility  that  American 
troops  may  have  to  fight  in  the  jungles  of 
Indochina  and  that  no  such  plan  is  even 
under  study. 

But  Wilson  conceded  that  "my  crystal  ball 
may  be  clouded." 

Well,  I'll  clear  It  up  for  you.  Mr.  Secretary 

If  the  President,  the  Vice  President  and 
Secretary  Dvilles  are  men  to  be  believed  the 
United  States  will  be  messed  up  in  an  As'latlo 
war  before  the  year  Is  out. 

If  the  Election  Was  Rigged— It's  Strangk 
That  Generals  Thieu  and  Kt  Got  Less 
Than   35  Percent  of  thk  Vote 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 
Washington.— When  President  Johnson 
greeted  22  American  observers  of  the  South 
Vietnam  elections  at  the  White  House  last 
Wednesday,  he  mentioned  that  "only  one" 
had  entertained  "any  reservaUons"  about 
the  mission. 

This  obsenatlon  was  offered  because  I  had 
sought  assurances  from  the  President  that 
no  inhibitions  would  be  placed  upon  my 
freedom  to  write  or  say  what  I  chose.  As 
anticipated,  the  desired  pledge  was  freely 
given.  '' 

Our  mission  was  to  determine  If  the  Sept 
S  elections  were  fair  or  rigged.  By  arrival 
time  in  Saigon,  we  had  read  most  of  the  po- 
litical literature  on  ways  to  rig  an  election 
in  South  Vietnam.  We  also  analyzed  the  new 
constitution  and  rules  for  election  proce- 
dures. 

My  next  undertaking  was  to  talk  with  the 
dlssldenu.  Including  Ton  That  Thlen,  edi- 
tor of  the  Vietnam  Guardian  which  has  been 
suspended  by  the  government  for  10  months 
and  Au  Troung  Thanh,  former  Minister  of 
Economics  and  presidential  candidate  who 
was  excluded  from  the  balloting  because  of 
his  "neutralist"  views  on  the  war. 

These  men  are  understandably  bitter.  They 
called  the  forthcoming  election  a  farce  an 
outrage  being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
democracy  by  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
his  vice  presidential  running  mate,  the  color- 
ful Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

Gen.  "Big"  Mlnh,  former  Junta  leader 
whose   candidacy   failed   to  meet  consotu- 
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tional  requirements  because  his  running 
mate  once  held  French  citizenship,  was  out 
of  the  country  and  could  not  be  interviewed. 

AMEailCANS    ALEBTED 

Elements  of  the  American  and  foreign 
press  likewise  cast  asp^ersions  upon  the  mili- 
tary ticket.  The  government  controlled,  they 
said,  the  district  and  province  chiefs  so  the 
elections  results  were  a  foregone  conclusion. 

A  province  chief  is  somewhat  comparable 
to  a  governor  In  the  United  States,  the  dis- 
trict chief  heads  a  "county"  while  village 
and  hamlet  chiefs  are  leading  functionaries 
in  areas  of  township  size  or  less. 

Since  most  of  these  chiefs  are  military  men 
In  uniform  and  owe  allegiance  to  the  Saigon 
government,  they  are  Indeed  a  powerful  force 
at  election  time. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  the  American 
observers  were  alerted  to  the  possibilities  of 
fraud  and  vote  stealing.  For  several  days  we 
studied  the  mechanics  of  the  election,  the 
printing  of  ballots  and  their  distribution, 
voting  poll  procedures  and  methods  of  count- 
ing the  votes. 

EliglbUity  to  vote  Is  determined  by  prior 
registration.  The  voter  is  then  given  a  card 
with  four  Boarked  comers  which  he  presents 
upon  entering  the  voting  booth.  This  Is  com- 
pared with  his  name  on  the  registration  list. 
One  oomer  of  the  card  is  then  cut  oB  and  he 
in  handed  the  ballots. 

In  the  Sept.  3  election,  a  voter  was  given 
11  presidential  ballots  and  48 — 10  man  bal- 
lots from  which  to  choose  six  slates  of  sen- 
atorial candidates  with  60  senators  to  be 
elected. 

To  assist  the  illiterate,  each  ballot  bears 
a  candidate  symbol  such  as  three  cocoanuts, 
a  dove,  horse,  elephant  or  an  agrlcxiltural  im- 
plement along  with  photographs  of  each  can- 
didate. Candidates  are  free  to  choose  their 
o>wn  symbols  but  "queer,  international  or 
religious  symbols  are  forbidden." 

HOW  THET   VOTE 

The  citizen  first  enters  a  curtained  booth 
similar  to  ours  and  votes  for  the  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  candidates  by  placing 
the  ballot  he  favors  in  an  Irregular  envelope. 
The  other  10  ballots  are  then  either  torn  or 
discarded  Into  a  receptable  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  voter  leaves  the  booth,  he  dis- 
plays the  envelope  to  prove  there  is  only  one 
In  his  possession  and  places  It  In  the  ballot 
box. 

The  same  procedure  Is  followed  In  the  sen- 
atorial contests  but  here  the  voter  must 
select  no  more  than  six  slates  of  candidates 
from  the  48  provided  by  election  officials. 
The  rest  are  discarded  but  must  not  be  re- 
moved frcan  the  booth. 

Even  with  this  seemingly  complicated  pro- 
cedvire,  the  voters  I  observed  averaged  about 
three  minutes  and  none  more  than  five  min- 
utes. Each  candidate  Is  entitled  to  have  his 
own  poll  watcher  In  the  voting  locations. 
Rules  provide  that  "no  rifles,  anununltion, 
ezplosivee,  grenades,  knives,  hampers  or 
weapons  of  any  kind  are  permitted  at  the 
polling  place." 

The  committee  chairman  and  his  assistants 
have  "the  right  and  duty  to  invite  the  stub- 
bom  voter  who  does  not  respect  the  order  to 
get  out  of  the  polling  place  so  the  other  voters 
may  continue  voting."  Regulations  say,  how- 
ever, that  "the  committee  chairman  must  be- 
have politely." 

At  the  head  of  all  election  procedures  Is 
Nguyen  van  Tuong,  a  special  commissioner 
for  adminlBtratlon  at  Saigon.  Mr.  Tuong  says, 
"Many  candidates  blame  me  for  anything 
that  goes  wrong.  But  I  am  only  the  handy 
man  in  the  theatre.  I  announce  the  title  of 
the  play.  I  raise  the  curtain.  I  try  to  keep 
order  In  the  audience.  After  the  play  I  lower 
the  curtain.  If  the  play  la  a  hit  I  get  no  cred- 
it. I  did  not  write  It  and  the  candidates  are 
the  actors." 

DBADLT    SKBIOI78 

Candidates  In  the  United  States  will  be 
interested  In  le&mlng  that  the  government 


pays  for  posting  all  campaign  literature  and 
provides  equal  time  on  radio  and  television. 
Each  presidential  and  senatorial  slate  receives 
a  specified  grant  of  money  for  the  campaign. 
Candidates  may  spend  more  if  they  choose 
but  this  must  come  from  their  own  pockets. 

Every  city,  village  and  hamlet  Is  literally 
plastered  with  campaign  posters.  No  citizen 
can  possibly  be  unaware  of  the  election  or 
who  is  running. 

On  Sept.  3,  election  day,  the  American  ob- 
servers spilt  Into  small  groups  and  visited 
various  areas  of  the  country.  My  assignment 
was  to  Hue,  the  ancient  capital  city  and 
former  home  of  the  emjjerors.  Hue  Is  about 
30  kilometers  south  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  election  processes  were  orderly  and  dig- 
nified. I  watched  about  200  people  cast  their 
ballots,  observed  the  clerical  procedures  and 
talked  with  poll  watchers  who  sit  at  a  bench 
In  the  voting  area. 

The  people  seemed  deadly  serious  about  the 
election.  There  was  no  visible  evidence  of 
fraud  or  cheating. 

Polls  open  at  7  a.m.  and  close  at  four 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  No  voting  Is  per- 
mitted atfer  that  ho\ir  except  for  those  al- 
ready In  the  polling  places. 

The  Vietnamese  vote  early  with  a  lull  In 
activity  during  the  siesta  period.  Voting 
picks  up  again  from  two  o'clock  to  four. 
Ballot  counting  must  be  carried  out  pub- 
licly on  the  spot  and  Immediately  after  clos- 
ing of  the  polls.  Signed  reports  are  made  In 
quadruplicate  with  two  copies  going  to  the 
main  polling  place  In  Saigon,  one  copy  is 
posted  at  the  district  office  and  one  copy  is 
retained  for  the  local  file. 

The  possibility  of  illegal  voting  is  remote 
at  the  village  level  where  rival  observers  and 
Inquisitive  citizens  are  on  hand  to  watch. 
There  Is,  of  course,  the  p>osslblllty  that  dis- 
honest officials  at  the  district  or  province 
level  could  alter  reports  sent  in  from  the 
villages. 

All  reports  from  provincial  headquarters 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Assembly 
In  Saigon  by  Sept.  10.  Complaints  of  Irregu- 
larities are  considered  by  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  the  finding  reported  to 
the  National  Assembly  by  Sept.  25.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  must  announce  official  re- 
sults by  October  25. 

FAIR    AND    HONEST 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican obser\-er  mission  which  covered  rep- 
resentative sections  of  the  country  that  the 
Sept.  3  election  was,  so  far  as  we  could  deter- 
mine, reasonably  fair  and  honest. 

This  view  was  generally  shared  by  ob- 
servers from  23  other  countries. 

Unquestionably,  some  Irregularities  will 
come  to  light.  But  as  Eugene  Patterson,  edi- 
tor of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  observed: 
"The  election  was  mighty  clean  compared  to 
what  we  have  had  in  Georgia  and  much  of 
the  South." 

If  the  election  had  been  rigged,  as  was  so 
freely  predicted  by  the  Western  world,  it 
seems  passing  strange  that  the  formidable 
ticket  of  Generals  Thleu  and  Ky  with  all  of 
the  p>ower  that  goes  with  incumbency  re- 
ceived less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 

The  large  vote  given  to  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu, 
the  self-styled  peace  candidate,  may  be  Indic- 
ative of  the  yearnings  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

If  the  constitution  had  provided  for  a 
runoff  election  when  no  presidential  candi- 
date receives  a  clear  majority,  Generals  Thleu 
and  Ky  could  well  have  been  in  trouble  next 
time  around. 

True  significance  of  the  voting  Is  that  a  na- 
tional election  could  be  held  imder  war  con- 
ditions and  strong  threats  of  violence  from 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Yet  83  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  ap- 
peared at  the  polls.  Reported  Viet  Oong  ter- 
rorism Includes  579  incidents  with  several 
hundred  South  Vietnamese  civilians  being 
killed. 


The  larger  question  of  whether  two  rivals 
Thleu  and  Ky — now  living  together  In  an  un- 
easy accommodation — can  or  will  cooperate 
in  the  formation  of  a  stable  government  will 
be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  article. 

There  are  also  the  problems  of  pacification, 
our  military  posture,  the  need  for  stronger 
political  parties,  government  censorship,  land 
reform  and  the  resurgence  of  Catholic  power 
in  the  Senate  which  foreshadow  nothing 
better   than   slow   and    painful    progress. 

Having  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  look 
at  conditions  in  Vietnam  objectively  and 
without  any  prejudgments,  to  talk  with  the 
dissidents  as  well  as  the  incvimbents,  I  shall 
submit  further  observations  as  time  and 
space  permit. 
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Labor  Looki  at  Our  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  very  timely  and  informa- 
tive Labor  Day  address  of  AFLr-CIO  Vice 
President  Paul  Hall.  An  outstanding 
labor  leader,  Mr.  Hall  Is  also  president  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  and 
president  of  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment. His  address,  delivered  over  na- 
tional radio  network  fax:llities,  is  a  sober 
reminder  of  the  plight  of  our  American 
merchant  marine.  I  share  his  concern, 
and  I  urge  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
to  read  hlB  excellent  address,  which 
follows : 

Labor  Dat  Address  of  Paul  Hall:  Amfrican 

Labob  Looks  at  Oub  Merchant  Mari.ve 

For  millions  of  Americans,  this  Labor  Day 
is  a  holiday — but  for  millions  more,  its  busi- 
ness as  usual.  For  our  American  forces  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  there's  no  thought  of 
a  Labor  Day  holiday. 

In  countless  defense  plants  across  the 
country — the  ones  that  are  making  the 
planes  and  tanks,  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion— American  workers  are  manning  the 
production  line.  And  aboard  the  ships  oj  our 
merchant  fleet — the  ships  that  are  keeping 
the  lifeline  open  to  Vietnam — American  sea- 
men are  on  the  Job  Just  as  they  are  any 
other  day. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

Whenever  democratic  concepts  are  tlireat- 
ened — whenever  freedom  Is  endangered — 
American  labor,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
supports,  and  Is  Involved  In,  the  efforts  to 
preserve  the  ideals  on  which  this  country  it 
founded. 

That  is  why  the  CIO-APL — 13.5  million 
members  strong — is  in  full  accord  with  our 
national  policy  that  we  must  win  this  strug- 
gle for  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  American  labor  movement  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  South  Vle'tnam — because  s 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  any  country,  any- 
where In  the  world,  ia  a  threat  to  Amerlaui 
freedom,  too. 

There's  an  old  trade  union  saying — tlu* 
an  Injury  to  one  la  the  concern  of  all — •Bi 
It  applies  to  the  freedom  of  nations  as  wall 
•e  to  the  freedoms  of  the  individual. 

We,  In  the  maritime  Induetry— and  rm 
talking  about  maritime  management,  a<  wdl 
as  maritime  labor — know  something  abcul 
America's  struggle  for  freedotn.  After  an.  tt 
WB«  our  merchant  fleet— our  clvUlAn-ow&ed 
and  clTillan>m&nned  cargo  and  jyassenger 
veaBeta— whloh  played  mich  an  Important  kH 


In  the  winning  of  World  War  n.  And  It  Is  our 
merchant  fleet — our  civilian-owned  and  civil- 
ian-manned cargo  and  passenger  vessels — 
which  are  maintaining  the  seallft  to  Vietnam 
today. 

SEA  POWER  INDISPENSABLE 

This  may  be  the  age  of  air  power — but  the 
oceangoing  ship  Is  still  Indispensable  to  our 
national  welfare.  This  is  being  proved  every- 
day In  the  Vietnam  war — where  98  percent 
of  all  of  the  supplies,  and  two-thirds  of  all 
of  the  troops — are  being  transported,  not  by 
planes,  but  by  ships. 

But  this  has  been  an  assignment  for  which 
our  nation  was  not  prepared.  The  unhappy 
fact  Is  that  our  national  maritime  policy  has 
not  provided  us  with  a  merchant  marine 
adequate  for  our  commercial  or  security 
needs. 

To  get  enough  ships  for  this  Vietnam  sea- 
llft, ways  had  to  be  found  to  meet  this 
emergency  situation.  Vessels  had  to  be  pulled 
off  of  their  regular  oommerdaj  runs.  More 
tlian  a  hundred  ships  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  mothballs — ships  that  were  old  and  out- 
dated, many  of  them  which  had  served  :n 
World  War  II.  And  seafaring  unions  had  to 
rapidly  expand  their  training  programs  so 
that  we  would  be  sure  of  having  enough 
skilled  crews  to  keep  these  ships  operating. 

The  American  labor  movement  recognizes 
the  serious  nature  of  the  problem  which  con- 
fronts America  on  the  high  seas.  As  recently 
as  a  year  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil, meeting  in  Chicago,  had  this  to  say  about 
our  merchant  marine: 

"Today,  the  American  merchant  marine  is 
being  called  uf)on  to  meet  a  war  situation  for 
the  third  time  In  25  years. 

"Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  industry  by 
the  government  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  and  the  failure  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  foresee  and  admit  the  need  for  merchant 
ships  to  transport  troops  and  supplies  across 
the  seas,  the  condition  of  the  merchant  fleet. 
Its  supporting  shipyards  and  available  skilled 
manpower  have  reached  the  point  of  crisis. 

"Merchant  shipping  has  played  a  vital  part 
In  American  history.  Today,  as  the  result  of 
short-sighted  policies  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials  with  no  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  the  significance  of  commercial 
seapower,  we  have  fallen  to  third-rate  status 
among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world." 

That's  what  the  American  labcM-  movement 
feels  about  the  plight  of  our  commercial  neet. 
FEAST   OB   FAMINE 

The  sad  fact  is  that — since  the  beginning 
of  this  century— the  lot  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  one  of  feast  or 
famine.  IXirIng  peacetime,  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry  has  starved  for  lack  of  attenton. 
During  the  fat  days,  our  nation  has  been 
unwlUing  to  spend  the  funds  necessary  to 
build  up  o\ir  merchant  fleet. 

It's  only  when  our  security  is  threatened 
that  America  wakes  up  to  the  Importance 
of  our  merchant  fleet. 

In  spite  of  today's  obstacles,  the  American 
merchant  marine— the  civilian-owned  and 
civilian-manned  fleet— Is  getting  the  Job 
done.  But  we're  doing  It  with  a  fleet  that  is 
not  large  enought  nor  modem  enough  for 
our  position  as  a  maritime  power. 

Just  look  at  the  record: 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11  we  had  a 
merchant  fleet  of  more  than  5,000  ships; 
today  we  have  less  than  one-flfth  that  num- 
ber, and  few  of  them  are  modem  vessels 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11,  American 
«hip8  carried  40  per  cent  of  our  oceangoing 
export-import  cargoes;  today  our  vessels 
»r^  only  7  percent  of  that  cargo— In  other 
words,  ships  of  foreign  countries  carry  93 
per  cent  of  America's  cargo. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  our  merchant 
n*et  provided  Jobs  for  80,000  sailors;  today 
J««e  Jobs  have  shrunk  to  only  about  half 
«i«t  number. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  were  first 
Mwng  all  Of  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
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shipping;   today,  we're  sixth  and  still  going 
down. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  were 
flrst  In  the  great  craft  of  shipbuilding;  today 
we've  dropped  all  the  way  to  16th. 

And  while  we've  been  going  backward  on 
the  high  seas,  the  Russians  have  been  frog- 
ing  ahead  at  breakneck  speed.  The  situation 
Is  so  acute  that,  within  the  next  few  years, 
the  Soviets  may  have  a  2-to-l  superiority 
over  the  United  States  In  merchant  shipping. 
Over  the  years,  Russia  has  threatened  to 
"bury"  the  United  States — and  today  she  Is 
In  danger  of  "sinking"  us — of  driving  us  from 
the  world's  sealanes.  of  dominating  the  fish- 
ing industry,  of  taking  the  lead  In  the  science 
of  oceanography. 

The  Soviet  Union  today  Is  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  a  dominant  maritime  power — 
perhaps  the  world's  leading  maritime  power. 
If  the  Russians  get  the  upper  hand,  thev'll 
be  able  to  withhold  their  shipping  services 
whenever  it  serves  their  political  purposes. 
Remember  this: 

America's  industrial  complex  depends  on 
77  strategic  materials — and  66  of  these  have 
to  be  imported.  At  this  moment,  virtually 
all  of  these  strategic  materials  move  In  the 
holds  of  foreign-flag  ships. 

Suppose  those  ships  were  the  ones  flying 
the  hammer  and  sickle?  Does  anyone  believe 
that  Russia — the  nation  that  has  threatened 
to  "bury  us"— would  deliver  these  strategic 
materials  to  our  shores? 

The  answer  is  obrtous.  We  would  be  under 
Russia's  thumb — without  a  missile  having 
been  fired.  The  Russians  know  that  a  mer- 
chant marine  is  far  more  than  Just  a  part 
of  a  country's  defense  posture — as  important 
as  that  role  is.  The  Russians  know  that  a 
merchant  marine  Is  part  of  a  country's  eco- 
nomic strength — and  a  part  of  its  interna- 
tional strength. 

That's  why  Russia — and  every  other  mari- 
time power  In  the  world— actively  supports 
Its  merchant  marine  with  strong  public 
policies— policies  that  make  possible  the 
building  and  manning  of  larger,  faster  and 
more  modem  commercial  ships. 

And  therein  lies  the  difference — therln  lies 
the  reason  why  other  nations  are  moving 
forward,  and  we're  moving  backward  In 
maritime  affairs. 

A  modern  merchant  marine  Is  possible 
only  with  full  government  support — and  full 
public  support.  This  is  true  with  virtually 
every  Industry,  when  you  stop  and  think 
about  it. 

Here  in  this  country,  the  Industries  that 
are  making  the  greatest  strides  are  the  ones 
that  have  adequate  public  programs  to  sup- 
port them. 

American  agriculture,  for  example,  could 
not  continue  to  be  the  world's  leader  In  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  without  the 
countless  programs  of  government  assist- 
ance. Our  aviation  Industry  could  not  stay 
ahead  of  its  foreign  competition — ^particu- 
larly In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  super- 
sonic transport  field— without  billions  of 
dollars  of  public  Investment. 

We've  got  to  put  the  same  sort  of  govern- 
ment Investment  Into  our  maritime  Industry 
as  we're  putting  into  aviation.  This  kind  of 
Investment  Is  vital  If  we  are  to  carry  our 
proper  share  of  American  cargoes  In  time  of 
peace.  And  It  Is  vital  If  our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  to  be  available  to  backstop  our  armed 
forces  In  time  of  conflict. 

We've  got  to  start— and  start  right  now— 
to  build  a  fleet  that  is  modern  enough,  fast 
enough  and  large  enough  to  serve  all  of  our 
needs.  And  we've  got  to  make  sure  that  this 
fleet  is  built  in  American  yards — because  this 
will  reinforce  the  entire  American  economy. 

A  domestic  shipbuilding  program  mean* 
a  lot  more  than  Just  Jobs  for  American  ship- 
building crafts  and  proflte  for  Amerlcaa 
shipyards. 

When  you  build  a  ship  In  an  American 
shipyard,   you're   using  steel   manufactured 


In  Pennsylvania— from  ore  mined  In  Minne- 
sota. America  shipbuilding  Involves  electri- 
cal equipment  from  Kentucky — lumber  from 
Washington — machine  tooU  from  Connecti- 
cut—valves and  fitting  from  Idaho — and  so 
on. 

And  the  men  who  are  employed  In  all  of 
these  Industries  are  able,  as  a  result,  to  buy 
shoes  made  In  Missouri  and  clothing  made 
In  Tennessee.  They're  able  to  feed  their 
fanuiies  crab  from  Alaska  and  lobster  from 
Maine — and  oranges  grown  in  Florida  and 
brought  to  the  market  aboard  planes  made 
in  California  and  powered  by  fuel  from 
Texas. 

PROVnJES  NEEDED  JOBS 

What's  more,  a  strong  and  growing  mer- 
chant marine  can  provide  needed  Jobs — for 
the  young  men  from  the  ghettos  of  Harlem 
and  Detroit  and  Chicago,  and  from  the  pock- 
ets of  poverty  in  Appalachla — as  the  union 
I  represent  the  Seafarers,  and  others  have 
been  doing  for  years. 

In  other  words.  America's  maritime  af- 
fairs—shipping and  shipbuilding  ahke— af- 
fect all  geographic  areas  of  the  country  and 
all  economic  levels.  This  Industry  can  con- 
tribute to  a  healthier  American  economy 
and  to  a  stronger  defense  shield  against 
aggression. 

No  one  disputes  the  Importance  of  our 
merchant  marine— yet  we  have  no  positive 
national  program  that  inspires  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  this  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 

Government  and  Industry,  labor  and  man- 
agement, are  all  agreed  that  we  must  have 
a  bold  new  maritime  program — but  up  to  now 
there  has  been  no  agreement  on  what  this 
program  should  contain. 

On  this  Labor  Day.  we  In  the  trade  union 
movement  call  on  government,  industry  and 
labor  to  knuckle  down  to  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping the  kind  of  program  that  will  assure 
that  U.S.  shipping  and  U.S.  shipbuilding  can 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  our 
economy  and  our  defense. 

This  isn't  Just  a  marlUme  problem — ^It's  an 
American  problem. 

If  we  as  a  nation  fall  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem, the  Impact  of  that  failure  will  be  felt 
by  every  American— businessman,  farmer 
and  worker,  alike. 

A  strengthened,  modernized  and  exp.'  ied 
merchant  marine,  is  essential  to  America's 
future  as  a  healthy,  thriving,  proeperouB 
nation. 


Labor  Day  Reminder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  Illinois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  al- 
though Labor  Day  is  past  I  feel  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Palos  Regional  prior  to  that  holiday  was 
of  such  outstanding  impact  that  it  is 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  Members: 
Labor  Day  Reminoks 

Labor  Day,  to  be  observed  on  September  4 
this  year,  marks  the  termination  of  summer 
in  the  minds  of  most  people.  It  U  the  last 
long  holiday  of  the  season,  and  U  a  time  for 
the  final  ouOng  of  swimming,  picnicking 
boating,  or  Just  loafing.  The  meaning  of  La- 
bor Day  Is  lost  for  many  in  the  frantic  pur- 
suit of  fun.  Never  before  have  so  many  peo- 
ple been  able  to  enjoy  the  leisure,  the  lux- 
uries and  comforts  we  see  around  us  In  these 
United  States.  The  rights  of  labor  have  never 
been  so  certain,  nor  Its  obUgfttlon  to  act  In  a 
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responsible  manner  more  necessary.  We  must 
not  become  lOBensible  to  tbe  tlme-bonored 
virtues  of  thrift,  competence  and  pride  In  a 
Job  well  done. 

These  are  things  that  have  made  possible 
the  turning  of  Labor  Day  Into  a  holiday  of 
fun  and  leisure.  These  are  the  things  that 
Labor  Day  commemorates,  and  If  the  nation 
is  to  survive  in  its  greatness,  they  will  l>e 
needed  as  never  before  in  the  years  to  come. 
They  are  needed  now  desperately  to  back  up 
tie  men  in  Viet  Nam,  let  alone  all  future 
advancments  in  space,  science.  Industry  and 
technology.  Think  of  these  things  as  you  go 
to  the  beach  or  to  the  mountains  this  Labor 
Day. 


The  Heat  m  the  Kitchen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CAUFOHNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
•unanimous-consent  request  heretofore 
granted,  I  will  Insert  an  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  and  San  PYanclsco  Exam- 
iner, written  by  the  editor  In  chief  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  Mr.  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  editorial 
which  is  not  designed  to  destroy  the 
prestige  and  reputation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  editorial  Is 
entitled  "The  Heat  in  the  Kitchen." 
Mr.  Hearst  has,  in  my  opinion,  attempted 
to  balance  the  prevalent  wave  of  criti- 
cism of  the  President  which  appears  In 
many  newspapers,  both  in  editorials  and 
in  special  articles  by  columnists. 

In  my  opinion  his  editorial  is  fair  and 
objective.  I  hope  that  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  fair  and  impar- 
tial editorial. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Thx  Hkat  in   the  KrrcHEN 
(By  WiUiam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

New  York — During  the  last  week  of  my  re- 
luctantly-ended vacation  at  San  Simeon  I 
prepared  for  the  chore  of  resuming  this  col- 
umn by  doing  more  reading  than  time  gen- 
erally allows.  I  didn't  have  to  look  far  for  a 
theme. 

It's  really  amazing.  Whatever  newsmaga- 
Eine  I  picked  up,  whatever  commentator 
or  pundit  whose  deathless  prose  I  encoun- 
tered, in  print  or  on  the  airwaves,  all  seemed 
to  be  engaged  in  discussing  the  same  topic — 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "in  trouble." 

Lambasting  the  President  these  days  Is 
practlcaUy  a  full-time  Job  for  his  howling 
pack  of  vociferous  critics.  He  is  being  be- 
deviled, reviled,  belittled  and  beset  on  all 
fronts.  And  I,  for  one,  think  it's  damned  un- 
fair. 

The  point  I  propose  to  make  are  not  In- 
tended as  a  defense  of  iSi.  Johnson,  per  se. 
He's  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  himself. 
Furthermore,  I  am  hardly  what  you  would 
call  a  life-long,  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat. 

But  the  fact  la  the  President  is  getting  all 
kinds  of  blame  he  does  not  deserve  and  little 
or  no  credit  for  what  he  does  deserve.  It 
offends  my  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  him  so 
unjustly  attacked  for  whatever  happens  in 
Vietnam,  for  the  riots  in  our  cities,  for  lack 
of  congreaslonai  action  on  clvU  rights  and 
social  programs  and  for  practlcaUy  every- 
thing else  that's  wrong. 


What  I  would  like  to  try  to  do  here  Is  to 
put  things  In  a  clearer  perspective,  to  en- 
courage a  Uttle  sober  reflection  on  what  Mr. 
Johnson  has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do, 
and  even  possibly  influence  some  of  his 
critics  to  use  logic  Instead  of  Invective. 

There's  not  much  chance  of  any  success 
on  the  last  point,  not  when  you  line  those 
critics  up  and  take  a  look  at  them.  They're 
a  great  bunch. 

Over  here  we  have  the  unwashed  beatniks. 
Over  there  are  the  pink-eyed  super-liberals. 
Behind  them  are  such  racist  anarchists  as 
Stokely  Carmichael,  and  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Howling  loudest  are  the  enemy-serving  stop- 
the-bomblng  gang  and  congressional  pojjoffs. 
led  by  Democrats  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght 
and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  countless 
Republicans  whose  names  escape  me  at  the 
moment. 

The  latest  to  Join  the  gang  is  a  beaut — 
that  sterling,  tongue-tied  governor  of  Mich- 
igan with  the  halo  of  white  hair  over  his  ears, 
George  Romney.  This  new  war  critic  who 
would  be  President  himself  now  claims  he 
was  "brainwashed"  into  his  earlier  supjjort  of 
the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

This  might  be  funny  if  it  weren't  for  the 
mischief  a  man  in  Romney's  position  can 
create.  But  still,  imagine  having  a  President 
who  proclaims  he  can  be  brainwashed  by  a 
high-pressure  salee-talk.  If  he  ever  got  In  the 
White  House  they  wouldn't  dare  let  him  out 
of  the  country.  I  hate  to  think  what  would 
happen  to  him  at  the  bands  of  the  diplo- 
matic slickers  in  Moscow,  England,  France, 
Rome  or  even  India. 

Any  fair-minded  person  who  examines  the 
various  charges  being  leveled  at  President 
Johnson,  either  directly  or  by  snide  Impli- 
cation, will  And  they  Just  don't  stand  up. 
Let's  take  a  brief  look-see  at  the  three  major 
areas  In  which  he  Is  taking  the  most  abuse — 
Vietnam,  the  Negro  problem  and  social  legis- 
lation. 

Not  even  the  President's  severest  critics 
can  accuse  him  of  starting  the  war;  he  in- 
herited It.  Whether  his  policies  are  right  or 
wrong,  only  time  will  tell.  Meanwhile,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  nation's 
most  experienced  experts,  he  has  chosen  a 
course  of  action  and  is  sticking  to  it. 

That  course  of  action,  no  matter  what  any- 
one else  says,  is  clearly  aimed  at  achieving  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  by  arrest- 
ing Communist  aggression.  Our  commitment 
to  contain  communism  is  not  new:  we  fol- 
lowed it  in  Korea,  Berlin  and  Cuba.  It  is  a 
highly  honorable  commitment,  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  Is  at  stake.  In  pursuing  it. 
President  Johnson — far  more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world — at  the  same  time  has  done 
everything  In  his  power  to  get  peace  talks 
under  way.  Yet  every  one  of  his  initiatives 
has  been  spumed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  as  nobody  has  done  more  to  get  us 
out  of  Vietnam  than  Mr.  Johnson,  so  no 
President  with  the  exception  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  done  more  for  the  American 
Negroes.  His  record  on  civil  rights  exceeds 
even  that  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
whose  philosophy  of  spending  to  help  the 
poor  he  adopted  and  expanded.  Time  and 
again  he  hae  defied  southern  political  forces 
by  naming  qualified  Negroes  to  high  office, 
even  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

One  would  think  the  liberals  who  are  so 
busy  criticizing  the  President  would  Instead 
be  commending  him  for  his  civil  rights  rec- 
ord. The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  especially 
interesting  on  this  point  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Negro  population  knows  what 
Mr.  Johnson  has  done  and  Is  tr3rlng  to  do  for 
them.  No  single  group  In  the  country  was 
subjected  to  a  more  concerted  organization- 
al drive  by  the  Communists,  yel;  that  drive 
notably  failed.  So  far  aa  loyalty  to  their 
country  Is  ooncerned,  the  record  of  our  Ne- 
groes as  a  group  Is  far  better  than  that  of 
some  of  our  Intellectuals  and  college  profes- 


Soclal  legislation,  of  course.  Is  Interlinked 
with  the  problems  of  underprtvUeged  Ne- 
groes. Here,  again,  the  sweep  and  number  of 
Johnson-sponsored  laws  parsed  by  the  last 
Congress  Is  without  precedence  In  our  his- 
tory. The  slowdown  In  further  action  by  the 
present  Congress  is  certainly  not  the  Presi- 
dent's fault,  nor  his  desire. 

His  administration  has  spent  tremendous 
Bums  of  money  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  poor, 
both  In  the  cities  and  elsewhere.  Yet  he  is 
accused  of  not  spending  enough  when  mass 
rioting  continues  in  the  cities — even  though 
what  happened  in  Detroit  and  New  Haven 
proved  that  money  alone  Is  not  the  answer. 
There  Is  no  simple  answer  to  social  unrest 
and  President  Johnson  has  done  all  a  sound 
executive  can  do  by  summoning  the  nation's 
best  brains  to  work  out  effective  remedies. 

And  so,  right  down  the  line,  we  find  a 
man  in  the  White  House  who  is  wrestling 
with  tremendous  problems.  He  is  doing  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  best  for  his  country 
according  to  tbe  dictates  of  his  truly  liberal 
conscience  based  on  the  most  expert  advice 
available.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  is  doing  very  well.  At  least  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  I  have  not  heard  anyijody  make 
any  suggestions  which  are  preferable. 

The  man  unquestionably  has  a  most  ser- 
loiifl  drawback.  He  speaks  with  a  Texas  ac- 
cent and  that's  against  the  grain  of  our 
self-proclaimed  enlightened  intellect\ials. 
They  prefer  the  Oxford  variety  or  that  Har- 
vard accent  with  which  they  were  charmed 
by  FDR  and  Jack  Kennedy.  With  them,  ap- 
parently, it's  not  80  much  what  you  say  as 
how  you  say  It. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  has  this  drawback,  he  also 
has  a  counterbalancing  asset.  That  big  plus 
in  his  remarkable  patience  and  unflap- 
pabllity.  His  self-control  in  the  midst  of  the 
Critical  storm  raging  about  him  sometimes 
seems  superhuman.  Yet,  after  all,  why 
should  he  bother  to  answer  every  heckler 
who  comes  along — moet  of  whom  are  far  be- 
neath him  intellectually,  morally  and  in 
every  other  way? 

Another  of  our  down-to-earth  Presidents. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  once  remarked  when  the 
going  was  toughest  that  anybody  who  can't 
stand  the  heat  should  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

The  heat  Is  on  President  Johnson — much 
of  it  unfair  and  undeserved — but  I  have  a 
feeling  he  likes  the  Job  of  head  cook. 
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Address  by  RcpresentatiTe  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican,  of  Michi|;an,  Before  the 
49th  National  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Angust  30, 1967,  at  Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Geratd  R.  Ford],  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  great  interest  and  Importance  to 
the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Bo6ton,  Mass.  His  address  dealt 
with  the  crisis  of  national  policy  which 
faces  us  In  Vietnam,  and  with  the  crisis 
of  confidence  which  the  President  now 
faces  with  the  American  people  here  at 
home.  I  would  like  to  Include  the  text 
of  his  statement  in  the  Record,  so  that 


other  Members  of  the  Congress  may  have 
the  t)enefit  of  the  perspective  which  Mr. 
Ford  ofifers. 

Ill  this  statement,  Mr.  Fork  makes 
clear  what  we  have  all  sensed  in  one 
way  or  another:  our  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam has  generated  a  giant  cloud  of  con- 
fusion and  a  great  gulf  l)etween  the 
people  and  the  administration.  The  cru- 
cial question  being  asked  by  millions  of 
Americans  Is,  Can  we  really  win  in  Viet- 
nam? The  answer,  as  expressed  by  the 
minority  leader.  Is  that  with  the  Pres- 
ident's present  policy  of  gradualism,  we 
could  very  well  And  ourselves  with  a 
chronic  stalemate  or  even  a  defeat.  For 
2'2  years,  the  administration  has  pur- 
sued a  war  of  gradualism,  allowing  the 
enemy  to  anticipate  our  moves  and  to 
adjust  with  minimum  hardship  to  each 
one.  No  wonder  that  we  have  seen  our 
commitment  grow  from  15,000  men  to 
525,000  men  during  this  period  without 
conclusive  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  minor- 
ity leader's  remarks  on  the  need  for  suc- 
cess in  the  political  war  and  the  eco- 
nomic war  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the 
military  war,  deserve  to  be  considered 
by  all  Members  of  the  House.  The  war 
is  not  a  partisan  Issue,  and  In  this  time 
of  crisis  these  words  of  constructive  and 
loyal  criticism  are  needed  and  welcomed 
by  us  all. 

The  text  of  the  address  is  as  follows: 
Address  by  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Republican,  or  Michigan,  Before  the  49th 
National  Convention   of  the  American 
Legion,  August  30,  1967,  at  Boston,  Mass. 
Legionnaires.  It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and 
a  great  honor  to  be  with  you.  It's  a  bit  like 
Old  Home  Week.  /  am  a  Legionnaire — a  mem- 
ber of  Furniture  City  Post  No.  258  for  21 
years— and   proud  of  it.   In  fact,  I  suspect 
there  might  be  some  of  my  old  shipmatee  in 
this  audience — men   of   the   aircraft   carrier 
Monterey  on  which  I  spent  two  of  my  four 
years  In  the  Navy. 

I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Legion 
because  It  is  a  good,  sound,  common  sense 
organization  dedicated  to  the  advancement 
of  all  Americans,  with  a  long-standing  record 
of  Insistence  on  military  preparedness. 

Let  me  digress  at  this  time.  For  as  long  as 
I  have  been  In  the  Legion,  one  of  our  princi- 
pal legislative  aims  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs.  Over  the  years,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  we  have  been  thwarted.  Now  the 
Senate  has  passed  a  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation proposal  which  would  establish  this 
separate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs.  For 
months  this  proposal  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
Congressional  Reorganization  legislation  has 
been  bottled  up  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules 

On  one  side  of  the  aisle  we  have  pressed 
for  action.  I  pledge  that  we  will  continue  to 
push  as  hard  as  we  can  as  long  as  necessary 
to  write  this  legislation  into  law. 

One  reason  I  take  pride  in  being  a  Legion- 
naire is  that  our  organization  stands  up  for 
America.  Legionnaires  love  America — IW 
principles,  its  people  and  its  history.  The 
American  Legion  has  been  unwaveringly  de- 
termined to  protect  America's  security  and, 
at  the  same  time,  promote  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Legion  fought  for  preparedness  before 
World  War  2.  The  Legion  suppported  Presi- 
dent Truman's  firmness  in  Korea.  The  Legion 
supports  our  commitment  in  Vietnam.  Sec- 
retary of  Stete  Rusk  has  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  otir  involvement  in  Vietnam — and  I 
want  to  say  that  I  have  always  endorsed  our 
basic  policy  of  repelling  Communist  aggres- 
lon  there. 


We  are  all  working  for  peace — all  of  us, 
whether  we're  called  hawks  or  doves — and 
never  more  than  at  this  moment. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  a  critical  point  in 
time  and  history,  a  tUne  of  great  national 
perplexity,  a  time  of  choosing  and  decision — 
yes,  a  moment  of  truth. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  have  never 
doubted  the  Tightness  of  our  being  in  Viet- 
nam are  asking  themselves  a  soul-searching, 
devastatingly  disturbing  question:  Is  the 
Vietnam  War  "wlnnable?"  Can  we  really  win 
in  Vietnam?  Not  "win"  in  the  sense  of  un- 
conditional surrender.  Not  "win"  In  the 
sense  of  bringing  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  their  knees.  But  "win" 
in  terms  of  assuring  the  South  Vietnamese 
the  right  to  choose  the  goveriunent  under 
which  they  will  live.  "Win"  in  the  sense  of 
protecting  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  bolstering  the  Free  World  in  ite  strug- 
gle again.st  Communism. 

My  objective — I  want  the  United  States 
to  succeed  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  the  Administration  also  has  the 
same  clear-cut  objective. 

When  our  Nation  became  actively  engaged 
in  the  fighting  in  Vietnam  In  February.  1965, 
the  American  people  supported  the  action. 
But  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  has  since 
generated  a  giant  cloud  of  confusion  and  a 
great  gulf  between  the  people  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  reason  is  simple.  For  more  than  two 
years  the  Administration  has  t>een  playing 
it  by  ear.  The  Administration's  conduct  of 
the  war  has  been  based  on  a  new  and  naive 
theory — that  if  we  gradually  do  just  a  little 
bit  more,  the  enemy  will  some  day  lay  down 
his  arms  and  talk  peace. 

Initially  we  achieved  a  success.  We  stopped 
a  quick  communist  take-over.  Then  we 
threw  away  om  advantage  by  fighting  the 
war  on  the  enemy's  terms. 

Today  the  United  SUtes  is  bogged  down 
in  a  massive  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia, 
contrary  to  the  views  of  great  military  strat- 
egists like  the  late  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur. 

For  2I2  years  we  have  fought  a  war  of 
gradualism.  We  have  allowed  the  enemy  am- 
ple time  to  adjust  to  every  turn  of  the  screw 
We  have  made  it  possible  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
to  anticipate  and  counter  nearly  every  move 
we  have  made. 

Is  this  any  way  to  get  an  enemy  to  talk 
peace? 

The  Administration  has  followed  a  course 
of  gradualism  In  Vietnam  that  has  not 
worked  because  it  could  not  work.  It  was 
contrary  to  all   sound  military  strategy. 

General  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  recenUy 
said  that  when  you  mtist  use  force  to  support 
a  national  aim,  for  example  in  the  defense  of 
another  country,  there  is  no  higher  author- 
ity to  which  you  can  appeal.  Therefore  you 
must  win.  To  do  that,  Ike  said,  you  need 
sufficient  force  and  you  must  use  it  quickly 
and  secretly  so  as  to  achieve  surprise  He 
warned  that  a  war  of  gradualism  cannot  be 
won. 

Our  fighting  men  have  been  tragically 
handicapped  by  the  Administration's  poUcy 
of  gradualism.  At  the  same  time,  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  not  done  enough  in  their 
own  behalf.  In  the  first  instance,  too  much 
political  instability.  Then  a  shoring  up  of 
a  tenuous  military  regime.  And  now  an  elec- 
tion that  may  have  too  many  American  over- 
tones. 

Meantime,  our  leaders  have  almost  com- 
pletely Americanized  the  war. 

There  are  two  equally  Important  fronts  in 
South  Vietnam— the  milltery  war  and  the 
program  of  pacification. 

How  are  we  doing?  We  and  our  allies- 
South  Korea,  The  Philippines,  Atistralia  New 
Zealand,  and  Thailand— must  succeed  on 
both  fronu  If  we  are  to  achieve  our  basic 
objective  in  Vietnam. 

The  pacification  effort  is  aimed  at  winning 
the  people's  allegiance  to  their  government 
with  social,  economic  and  poUtlcal  reforms. 


Let's  not  mince  words.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese regiUar  army  thus  far  has  faUed  to  meet 
the  military  challenge.  The  local  militia  haa 
failed  to  provide  the  security  needed  to  make 
the  pacification  program  work. 

Tragically,  the  Saigon  Government  prob- 
ably would  collapse  if  both  the  Americana 
and  North  Vietnamese  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  battlefield  and  let  the  South  Vietnamese 
military  and  the  Vietcong  flight  It  out. 

The  reason — the  basic  problems  in  South 
Vietnam  have  gone  unsolved. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Sept.  3  presi- 
dential election  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  must  insist  that  the  post-election 
regime  fully  carry  out  a  number  of  reforms, 
notably  land  reform.  Such  reforms  must  be 
achieved  if  a  Saigon  government  is  to  have 
genuine  support.  Otherwise  military  success 
in  Vietnam  will  be  meaningless. 
What  is  the  mnitary  situation? 
In  recent  days  we  have  seen  what  amounts 
to  an  Administration  propaganda  campaign 
on  our  chances  for  success  In  Vietnam.  It  is 
obviously  aimed  at  countering  a  rising  wave 
of  frustration  among  the  American  F)eople. 

I  hope  there  is  a  basis  for  such  optimism. 
But  the  record  does  not  seem  to  Justify  It. 
Secretary  McNamara,  Judging  from  his  latest 
public  statement,  certainly  does  not  share  it. 
More  than  90,000  Americana  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  In  combat  In  this  war  of  gradual- 
ism. There  have  been  more  ttxan  350,000  cas- 
ualties from  all  causes.  To  what  end?  We  and 
our  allies  have  been  able  to  secure  only  a 
fraction  of  a  country  roughly  the  size  of 
my  own  state  of  Michigan. 

We  and  our  allies  have  killed  an  estimated 
200.000  of  the  enemy.  Yet  we  now  face  the 
largest  force  the  Communists  iiave  yet  put 
together  in  Vietnam — nearly  300,000. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  pretty  much  of  a 
standoff  right  now— certainly  this  is  the  view 
of  the  American  people — even  though  we 
have  increased  the  American  manpower  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  from  15.000  to  525,000  in 
the  past  2'2  years. 

We  have  Inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
enemy— with  mounting  American  casual- 
ties— but  the  supply  of  Communist  cannon 
fodder  seems  unlimited. 

We  are  told  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
committed  only  one-fifth  of  their  regular 
army  to  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  reaching  the  bottom  of  our 
ready  manpower  pool. 

Because  the  Soviets  have  had  2'i  years  to 
deliver  the  most  modern  weap>onE  and  train 
the  enemy  in  their  use,  cnii  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  Marines  are  now  fighting  a  much 
tougher  war.  Today  the  Communists  are  em- 
ploying missiles,  heavy  artUlery.  and  power- 
ful mortars,  all  emplaced  and  fortified  dur- 
ing the  Administration's  war  of  gradualism. 
A  way  to  the  peace  table  must  be  found 
In  Vietnam.  I  submit  that  the  American 
people  have  the  correct  formula — succeed  or 
get  out. 

To  succeed  in  Vietnam  we  need  a  clear  and 
coordinated  plan  with  the  determination  at 
the  top  to  see  it  through.  If  this  falls,  then 
the  story  of  American  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war  will  be  written  in  five  words  in 
the  history  books — too  little  and  too  late. 
Too  little  early  in  the  war — and  too  late  now. 

On  Dec.  13.  1965.  my  party's  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  warned  that  we  were 
getting  bogged  down  in  what  oould  t>ecome 
an  endless  land  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  pleaded  for  maximum  use  of  our  con- 
ventional air  and  sea  power.  We  begged  that 
the  flow  of  supplies  in  North  Vietnam 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong  be  stopped. 

These  thoughtful  recommendatlona  by 
those  who  suppewt  American  objectivee  were 
ignored.  The  Administration  haa  failed  to 
carry  out  the  first  commandment  of  military 
strategy — cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  at  thQ 
soiu-oe,  destroy  the  logistical  support  he  needs 
to  make  war. 

The  Administration  has  not  followed  thia 
course  Publicly,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  haa 
categorically  cast  it  aside. 
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The  Secretary  has  accused  advocates  of  a 
more  ee&ctlve  air  war  in  tbe  Nortb  of  trying 
to  ftubfitltute  air  attacks  there  for  ground 
fighting  In  the  South.  This  charge  la  ridicu- 
lous. What's  more,  It's  a  fabrication.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  ever  contended  that  mean- 
ingful air  attacks  against  North  Vietnam  can 
be  substituted  for  hard  ground  action  In 
the  South.  Mr.  McNamara  sets  up  a  straw 
man  with  such  charges  and  then  knocks  It 
down.  That  Is  no  defense  at  all  for  the  mis- 
taken course  the  Administration  has  followed 
In  Vietnam. 

A  nation  at  war  cannot  afford  confusion 
and  doubt  about  Its  basic  policies. 

Mr.  McNamara's  recent  argument  against 
making  the  air  war  more  effective  was  that 
there  is  no  use  trying  it  because  It  won't  work 
anyway. 

Where  does  the  President  stand?  Does  he 
stand  with  Mr.  McNamara  or  with  his  mili- 
tary chiefs  and  those  members  of  Congress 
who  believe  a  meaningful  air  war  wlU  help 
'US  succeed  in  Vietnam? 

What  Is  our  policy?  Is  It  sUIl  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's policy?  What  hope  is  there  for  suc- 
cess In  Vietnam?  That's  what  the  American 
people  wonder,  and  they  want  to  hear  it  from 
tbe  man  In  charge,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  the  President  continues  the  indecisive 
and  inetfectlve  policies  of  the  past  214  years, 
then  the  American  people  are  committed  to 
a  war  of  attrition  that  could  last  for  10  to 
20  years. 

If  Mr.  McNamara  is  right  in  his  latest  pub- 
lic assessment  of  the  Vietnam  situation — 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede  this — 
then  the  United  States  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and 
under  the  beet  possible  terms. 

Our  last  opportunity  for  success  in  Viet- 
nam may  be  fast  disappearing. 

I  have  called  for  a  clear  and  coordinated 
plan  to  achieve  success  in  Vietnam.  Such  a 
plan  would  Include  more  effective  and  more 
meaningful  bombing  of  significant  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam.  Not  necessarily 
nK>ro  tonnage,  but  dropping  our  bombs  on 
meaningful  targets  instead  of  Jungle  trails 
or  into  the  sea. 

We  must  by  one  of  several  sound  military 
tactics  greatly  reduce  the  flow  of  supplies 
through  the  port  of  Haiphong.  This  can  be 
done  in  such  a  way  that  no  eneniy,  misled  by 
our  past  mistakes,  wlU  misjudge  our  will  or 
Intentions. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Army  must  be 
forced  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden  of  the 
fighting  in  the  South. 

Ail  of  our  allies  who  have  enjoyed  Ameri- 
can aid  should  be  called  upon  to  Join  in  a 
big  push  toward  success  in  Vietnam. 

The  pacification  program  must  be  made 
to  'trork. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  disclosed  that  many 
highly  significant  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  were  on  a  list  declared  off-limits  by 
tile  President  as  commander-ln-ctilef  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  said  it  then  and  I  say  It  now. 
I  am  oppKwed  to  sending  one  more  American 
foot-soldier  to  Vietnam  If  our  pilots  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  Job  that  needs  do- 
ing— a  Jot)  that  should  have  been  done 
months  before. 

Some  people  are  concerned  about  civilian 
casualties  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  the  lives  of  Americans  and  oiir 
allies  in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  not  contend- 
ing that  air  power  alone  will  bring  success 
in  Vietnam  and  open  the  way  to  the  peace 
table.  It  Is  Just  one  of  the  paths  we  must 
take  or  accept  the  alternative  of  disengage- 
ment. 

I  am  not  advocating  that  civilian  centers 
be  bombed. 

I  am  not  proposing  the  'use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  ground  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  by  American  forces. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  responsible  Americans 
advocate  these  extreme  measures. 


There  ia  substantial  military  agreement, 
and  I  concur,  that  if  the  war  la  waged  more 
efficiently  in  the  North  It  will  aid  our  men 
in  the  South  and  save  American  lives. 

The  American  people  are  saying  "let's  suc- 
ceed or  get  out." 

The  voice  of  the  people  Is  Invariably  the 
voice  of  wisdom. 

The  American  people  know  the  Vietnam 
War  could  go  on  endlessly  unless  there  is  a 
concerted  Joint  effort  to  bring  it  to  the  bar- 
gaining table.  Events  make  men,  but  men 
also  make  events.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  to  p>ower  to  change  the 
pattern,  to  tnreak  the  mold,  to  demand  that 
our  South  Vietnamese  allies  shape  up  or  lose 
our  support. 

Genuine  success  in  a  guerrilla  war  results 
when  the  local  population  Is  willing  to  fight 
its  own  war,  with  a  conviction  that  their 
enemy — the  Communists — be  defeated.  We 
saw  the  proof  of  this  in  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines.  In  Greece  and  in  Malaya. 

Let  us  fulfill  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  stop  labeling  each  other  as 
hawks  and  doves.  Let  us  admit  past  mis- 
takes—stop defending  past  failures.  Let  us 
decide  we  are  going  to  end  this  bloody  war, 
quickly,   successfully  and  honorably. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  do  It  alone. 

I  call  upon  the  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
to  engage  in  the  Imitation  of  excellence — to 
pattern  himself  after  our  American  soldiers 
and  Marines. 

To  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  say  in  the 
words  of  Pericles:  "Take  these  men  for  your 
example.  Freedom  Is  the  sure  possession 
alone  of  thoae  who  have  the  courage  to  de- 
fend it." 

Our  objective  In  Vietnam  Is  honorable. 
Our  cause  is  Just.  Let  us — we  and  our  allies — 
pursue  it  to  an  honorable  end.  Thank  you. 


Labor  News  Conference  on  Ad- 
minutration  Tax  Proposal 
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Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  chief  economist  recently  called 
on  Congress  to  look  at  "the  very  large 
sums  of  money  now  completely  exempt 
from  taxes"  as  a  source  of  revenue  to 
finance  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Nathaniel 
Goldfinger,  AFLr-CIO  director  of  re- 
search, put  some  $22  to  $24  billion  an- 
nual Income  in  this  exempt  category. 

He  was  interviewed  on  the  AFL-CIO 
pubhc  service  program,  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, heard  on  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  So  that  we  may  all  be  able 
to  consider  what  Mr.  Goldfinger  said, 
I  Include,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  transcript  of 
the  program  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Administration  Tax  Proposal 

Guest;  Nathaniel  Goldfinger,  director,  APL- 
ClO  Department  of  Research. 

Panel:  Hobart  Rowen,  business  and  fi- 
nancial editor,  the  Washington  Post;  Alan 
Adams,  Washington  correspondent  for  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine. 

Moderator :  Harry  W.  Plannery. 

PLANNiaiY.  Labor  News  Conference.  Wel- 
come to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AfL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  representa- 
tives and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  To- 
day's guest  is  Nathaniel  Goldfinger.  director 
of  the  AFIi-CIO's  Department  of  Research. 


One  of  the  major  issues  now  before  Con- 
gress is  President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a 
temporary  tax  Increase.  Last  week,  AFL-ciO 
President  George  Meany  outlined  the  Fed- 
eration's views  on  the  proposal  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Here  to  question  Mr.  Goldfinger  about 
the  AFL-CIO's  position  on  the  Administra- 
tion-proposed surtax  are  Hobart  Rowan, 
business  and  financial  editor  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  Alan  Adams,  Washington 
correspondent  for  Business  Week  m.igazine. 
Your  moderator,  Harry  W.  Plannery. 

And  now,  Mr.  Rowan,  I  believe  you  have 
the  first  question? 

Rowan.  Mr.  Goldfinger.  with  the  outlook 
fcM-  the  economy  stUl  somewhat  cloudy,  why 
does  the  AFL-CIO  favor  a  tax  Increase  at 
this  time? 

GoLDriNGEB.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Rowan,  we  are  In  accord  with  the  Presidents 
view  that  a  tax  increase  is  needed.  However, 
we  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  on  how  to  Increase  taxes. 

The  way  we  prop>06e  to  increase  taxes  la 
considerably  different  from  the  Admlnibtra- 
tlon's. 

However.  In  terms  of  the  reasons  why  we 
think  there  is  a  need  for  a  tax  increase,  we 
think  that  the  American  public  generally. 
not  only  the  armed  forces,  should  share  tlie 
sacrifice  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  financing  a  very  large  prospec- 
tive federal  budget  deficit,  which  it  now  ap- 
pears win  be  somewhere  in  the  area  of  *20  to 
$25  billion  or  more  In  this  fiscal  year— the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Financing 
this  kind  of  large  budget  deficit  with  the 
flotation  of  a  yery  large  volume  of  go\ern- 
ment  bonds  In  the  money  market  could  very 
well  mean  tight  money  and  very  high  inter- 
est rates. 

Now,  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates 
could  throw — would  throw — residential  con- 
struction for  a  loss.  We  had  the  experience 
of  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates  last 
year,  when  residential  construction  and  re- 
lated industries  were  thrown  into  a  deep 
recession. 

So,  we  think  that  In  order  to  reduce 
the  dangers  of  very  tight  money,  very  high 
Interest  rates  atnd  a  distorted  economy — one 
part  of  the  economy  in  a  recession  while  the 
rest  of  It  is  moving  up — in  order  to  reduce 
those  dangers,  a  tax  Increase  is  needed. 

Adams.  Mr.  Goldfinger,  you  seem  to 
agree  In  principle,  but  certainly  disagree  In 
particulars,  on  a  tax  Increase,  with  the  Ad- 
ministration. As  1  understand  it,  one  of  the 
points  of  a  tax  increase  is  concern  over  infla- 
tion. Does  the  AFL-CIO  agree  with  this  as 
a  reason  for  a  tax  increase? 

Goldfinger.  No,  Mr.  Adams,  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  Administration's  view  that 
inflation  is  Imminent  or  around  the  corner. 

Manufacturing  industries,  at  this  point, 
are  operating  at  about  oiily  85  percent  of 
their  productive  capacity. 

There  still  Is  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 

The  labor  force  Is  growing — productivity 
is  increasing — new  plants  and  machines  are 
being  installed. 

We  fall  to  see  where  there  is  any  immi- 
nence at  all  of  shortages  of  goods,  shortages 
of  plants  and  equipment,  or  shortages  of 
manpower.  We  don't  think  that  the  kind  of 
situation  that  some  of  the  people  in  the  Ad- 
ministration are  talking  about  is  anywhere 
in  the  near  future. 

Adams.  If  thte  is  the  case,  Mr.  Goldfinger, 
wouldn't  a  tax  Increase  then.  perhap.=.  cause 
a  recession,  or,  at  least  a  downturn  In  the 
economy? 

GoLDFiNOEa.  No.  We  don't  believe  that 
either,  Mr.  Adams,  because  the  economy  is 
moving  up — IndtiBtrial  production  has  moved 
up. 

FLAiTNTniT.  Has  It  moved  up  sufficiently? 

GoLDFiNGEB.  It  hss  bcgun  to  move  up.  It 
Is  not  moving  un  anywhere  close  to  a  classic 
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inflation  sitrtatlon,  in  terms  of  shortages  of 
goods,  plants,  equipment,  and  so  on. 

But.  economic  activities  are  picking  up. 
We  are  not  In  a  recession  and  we  are  not  in  an 
economic  downturn.  Things  are  moving  up. 
But,  the  problem  that  we  do  see — and  to 
us.  it  Is  an  Important  one — is  that  In  the 
absence  of  increased  government  revenue  In 
this  year,  and  In  the  absence  of  some  reduc- 
tion of  the  large  prospective  federal  deficit, 
there  is  a  real  danger  of  tight  money  and  high 
interest  rates,  which  would  distort  the  pick- 
up. That  Is  why  we  think  Increased  federal 
revenue  is  needed. 

However,  1  want  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Adams, 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  specific  Admin- 
istration proposals  on  how  to  raise  taxes. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay.  We  believe  in  the  principle  that  equality 
of  sacrifice  shotild  be  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  various  groups  In  the  economy  to 
sacrifice.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  surtax 
rate  on  corporations  should  be  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  the  rate  on  Individuals. 

We  think  that  low-Income  taxpayers  should 
be  completely  exempt  from  the  surtax,  and 
that  the  tax  increase  on  other  income  groups 
should  be  based   on   ability   to  pay. 

Rowen.  Mr.  Goldfinger.  let's  examine  at 
least  one  of  those  in  a  little  more  detail. 

When  Mr.  Meany  testified  last  week,  he 
acknowledged  that  If  a  tax  Increase  is 
adopted,  the  pace  of  the  economic  upturn 
that  you  Just  spoke  about  will  probably  be 
slightly  blower  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

In  other  words,  a  tax  increase,  to  some  ex- 
tent, is  deflationary.  Now,  if  you  get  up  to 
the  kind  of  corporate  surtax  rates  that  Mr. 
Meany  talked  about — up  to  say,  20  percent — 
wouldn't  that  put  quite  a  crimp  In  the  econ- 
omy and  possibly  lead  to  growing  unemploy- 
ment? 

GoLDriNGER.  We  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Rowen. 
Proflte  have  been  very  high.  In  fact,  they 
skyrocketed  from  1960,  well  into  1966,  Ijefore 
they  dipped  a  bit.  They  began  to  move  up 
again  in  the  past  spring  and  summer. 

The  corporations  have  loads  of  dough,  not 
only  in  terms  of  profits  after  taxes,  but  in 
terms  of  depreciation  writeoffs. 

Cash  flow  to  corporations  In  the  April-June 
quarter  of  this  year  was  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
•87 V4  bllllou.  Now.  the  cash  flow  In  the 
April-June  quarter  was  far  greater  than  at 
any  time  in  American  history  before  1966, 
and  only  slightly  less  than  in  1966.  So,  a  12, 
or  15.  or  16,  or  even  20  percent  surtax  charge 
on  corporations  is  not  going  to  throw  busi- 
ness investment  Into  a  depression. 

Rowen.  Did  you  notice  that  one  of  the 
steel  company  heads— I  think  it  was  Armco — 
said  that  if  there  were  a  ten  percent  surtax, 
the  steel  companies  would  have  to  raise 
prices?  Do  you  think  they  are  kidding  about 
that? 

Goldfinger.  WeU,  I  liave  no  idea  whether 
they  are  kidding  or  not.  We  are  not  psychia- 
trists nor  mind  readers.  The  point  is,  that  In 
many  of  the  key  Industries  in  this  economy 
prices  are  set  by  the  leading  corporations'. 

I  guess  it  is  possible  that  some  industries 
such  as  steel,  may  try  to  take  advantage  of 
•  tax  increase  and  try  to  put  through  a  price 
Increase. 

Flannert.  Using  that  as  an  excuse? 

GoLDriNCER.  Using  it  as  an  excuse. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Rowen.  that  profits  and 
profit  margins  have  been  very  high. 
,n^''  **  ****  record  and  you  see  that  from 
I960,  to  the  first  half  of  1967— In  a  period  of 
OH  years — corporate  proflte  after  taxes  went 
up  to  741/j  percent.  Dividend  payments  to 
"ockholders  went  up  69  »4  percent. 

But,  the  weekly  after  taxes  take-home  pay 
W  the  average  factory  worker  with  a  wife 
ana  two  kids,  tacreaaed  only  24  percent- 

"ow,  n  is  because  of  this  situation— be- 
wuse  of  the  great  disparity  between  the  way 
wporate  proflte  and  dlvfdends  shot  up  aa 
toe  one  hand,  and  the  way  workM*  wages 
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have  moved  up  in  recent  years  on  the  other 
hand — that  we  think  the  abUlty  to  pay  prin- 
ciple requires  a  substantially  greater  sur- 
tax rate  on  corporations  than  on  personal 
income. 

Adams.  The  APL-CIO  proposal,  Mr.  Gold- 
finger. would,  apparently,  at  least  double 
the  rate  on  corporations.  What  would  your 
plan  do  for  individuals?  How  much  lower 
would  the  tax  be  on  individuals  under  your 
plan  than  under  the  Admimstration's  plan, 
for  Instance? 

Goldfinger.  Our  proposal  on  a  surtax  on 
personal  income,  Mr.  Adams,  Is  altogether 
different  from  the  Administration's  prof>osal 
of  a  surtax  on  individuals. 

The  Administration's  proposal  would  place 
a  flat  ten  percent  surtax  on  all  Incomes  of 
families  of  four  with  a  gross  Income  above 
$5,000  a  year. 

Now,  otir  proposal  is  considerably  different. 
We  think  that  it  is  unfair  to  apply  the 
same  ten  percent  surcharge  on  the  total  tax 
liabilities  of  a  $6,000  family,  or  a  $10,000 
family,  that  you  would  apply  to  a  million 
dollar  Income  family. 

What  we  are  proposing  is  to  place  the 
surcharge  on  an  ability  to  pay  basis.  We 
think  we  have  made  a  very  concrete,  prac- 
tical suggestion  here — that  every  taxpyaying 
family  filing  a  Joint  return  would  subtract 
$300  from  ite  tax  liability  before  It  applies 
the  surcharge. 

Now.  what  this  would  mean  to  a  family 
of  four,  with  an  income  of  $5,000.  for  exam- 
ple, is  that  there  would  be  no  sxirtax  at  all. 
Such  a  family  would  be  exempt  from  the 
surcharge. 

At  a  $6,000  Income,  for  example,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  mean  a  $46 
surtax.  Under  our  proposal,  with  a  deduc- 
tion of  $300  before  they  figure  the  surtax 
on  their  form,  such  a  family  would  pay  a 
siu-tax  of  only  $15 — at  a  ten  percent  surtax 
rate. 

Adams.  With  a  smaller  return  from  Indi- 
viduals. Mr.  Goldfinger,  what  kind  of  net 
increase  do  you  have  to  make  up  for  the 
deficit? 

Goldfinger.  Oh,  we  have  made  very  con- 
crete proposals  on  that.  We  are  convinced 
that  they  are  very  practical  and  sound  pro- 
posals. 

It  is  our  view,  for  example,  that  a  six  per- 
cent surtax  rate  on  personal  Income,  along 
the  lines  that  we  have  suggested— with  a 
$300  deduction  for  families  filing  Joint  re- 
turns, and  a  $150  deduction  for  single  indi- 
viduals—that something  like  $2.8  billion 
could  be  raisd.  Or,  at  an  eight  percent  surtax 
along  those  lines,  $3.9  bUlion  could  be  raised. 
Now.  additional  revenue  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment could  be  raised  by  a  siutax  on  cor- 
porate income  that  would  be  at  least  twice 
as  great  as  the  surtax  rate  on  individuals. 

But  in  addition.  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  our  view 
that  the  very  large  sums  of  money  which  are 
now  exempt — completely  exempt  from 
taxes— such  as  one-half  of  the  capital  gains 
on  the  sale  of  stock,  real  estate  and  other 
property,  the  Income  from  Interest  on  tax- 
exempt  state  and  local  government  bonds, 
and  the  income  from  oU  and  mineral  deple- 
tion allowances,  should  be  subject  to  at  least 
some  kind  of  small  tax  rate. 

There  are  very  great  sums  of  money  in- 
volved here.  It  Is  our  esUmate,  Mr.  Adams 
that  something  like  22  to  24  biUIon  doUars 
a  year.  In  recent  years,  has  been  exempt  from 
taxaUon,  just  In  those  three  categories. 

A  small  degree  of  taxation  on  those  ex- 
empt forms  of  income  could  raise  at  least 
one  to  two  billion  dollars,  along  the  lines 
that  we  have  proposed,  specifically,  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

RowD*.  Mr.  Goldfinger.  I  want  to  get  back 
a  minute  to  the  AFL-CIO's  rationale  for  sup- 
porting a  tax  Increase,  because  the  basic  Jus- 
tlflcatlan,  as  you  see  It.  still  eludes  me  some- 
what. As  I  understand  what  you  have  been 
•aylng.  you  dont  have  the  fear  of  inflation 


or  excessive  demand,  which  Is  the  prtnclpal 
reason  behind  the  Administration's  proposal. 
As  I  understand  it.  you  fear  that  if  we  don't 
raise  taxes,  we  wUl  have  to  borrow  so  much 
money  that  It  will  push  up  Interest  rates 
and  put  a  crimp  in  housing.  That,  plus  the 
need  to  make  a  show  of  support  for  the  boys 
who  are  actually  fighting,  seems  to  me  to 
be  your  basic  reasons  for  a  tax  Increase.  It 
seems  to  me,  looking  at  the  history  of  the 
AFL-CIO's  economic  policies,  that  in  other 
years,  faced  with  this  situation,  you  might 
have  said,  leave  It  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  keep  money  easy.  Let  them  pump 
enough  money  into  the  markete  to  make 
sure  that  interest  rates  arent  tight.  Isn't 
there  a  kind  of  shift  in  position  here? 

GoLDFiNGEK.  Not  really.  Mr.  Rowan.  We 
have  not  been  faced,  in  any  recent  year,  with 
this  kind  of  a  very  large  budget  deflclt  In 
a  period  of  economic  upturn.  And  It  Is  that 
which   impresses   us. 

Furthermore,  we  had  a  very  concrete  ex- 
perience of  a  distorted  econc«ny  last  year. 
Most  Industries  were  moving  up.  while  home 
building  and  related  industries,  such  as  lum- 
ber and  furniture,  went  into  a  recession  or 
some   kind   of   decline. 

Now,  it  Is  our  view.  Mr.  Rowan,  that  tight 
money  and  very  high  interest  rates  this  year 
would  probably  trigger  similar  resulto  again. 
And  the  goal — the  very  Important  goal — of 
more  and  better  housing  would  be  thrown 
for  a  loss. 

In  addition  to  that,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  would  pay  the  price  for  such 
a  development — consumers,  small  businesses, 
state  and  local  govemmente,  farmers — all 
kinds  of  people  who  have  to  borrow  money — 
as  well  as  the  workers  In  the  affected 
industries. 

So.  Mr.  Rowen.  the  alternatives  that  we 
see — the  practical  alternatives — are.  on  the 
one  hand,  a  distorted  economy,  with  one 
part  of  the  economy — home  building  and  re- 
lated Industries — being  thrown  into  a  slimip. 
while  the  rest  of  the  economy  znovee  up. 
Homebuilding  is  not  only  an  Industry  which 
employs  many  workers,  but  It  alao  Is  an  In- 
dustry which  has  great  social  Importance. 

Rowen.  WeU.  ere  you  willing  to  predict 
that  if  the  tax  Increase — either  along  the 
lines  of  the  President's  proposal  or  your 
own — if  some  tax  Increase  Is  passed,  that 
Interest  rates  vrtll  come  dcrwn? 

Goldfinger.  No.  we  are  not  predicting  that. 
Such  a  prediction  at  this  point  would  be 
crystal  ball-gazing.  What  we  have  said  Is 
that  we  think  the  tax  Increase  is  needed  to 
reduce  the  dangers  of  very  tight  money  and 
very  high  interest  rates.  To  us.  this  Is  very 
Important. 

It  would  at  least  curt>  the  tendency  of 
interest  rates  to  move  up  sharply,  because 
Interest  rates  are  already  high,  and  if  they 
move  up  any  higher,  they  will  be  much 
higher  than  they  were  40-odd  years  ago- 
back  In  the  1920'8. 

Rowen.  There  are  some  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram who  point  out  that  there  la  a  good 
flow  of  funds  right  now  in  the  banks,  sav- 
ings and  loan*,  and  that  Interest  rates  are 
still  high  and  the  hotising  Industry  hasn't 
really  recovered. 

Goldfinger.  The  housing  Industry  has  be- 
ZVia  to  move  up,  as  you  know.  Mr.  Rowen. 
Housing  starts  have  been  moving  up.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  two  or  three  months,  mort- 
gage rates  have  begtm  to  move  up  too  In 
anticipation  of  tight  money  and  high  inter- 
est rates  in  the  next  several  months. 

In  June  and  July,  mortgage  rates  began 
to  move  up.  In  July,  which  U  the  latest 
month  for  which  I  have  any  information 
the  average  mortgage  rate  on  FHA-lnsured 
homes  was  aa  high  aa  0^  percent.  It  Is  this 
kind  of  condition  that  I  think  Is  a  danger— 
a  very  serious  danger.  That  Is  what  has  to 
be  curbed. 

Now,  we  oan  talk  about  monetary  poUcy 
theory  and  the  theory  of  what  the  Federal 
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Reserre  Board  should  do.  But  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  historically,  unfortunately, 
has  always  mored  to  tighten  money,  with  the 
result  of  nigher  interest  rates,  as  soon  as  the 
economy  begins  to  move  up. 

We  have  to  curb  the  possibility  of  the  flota- 
tion of  a  very  large  volume  of  government 
bonds  into  the  money  market.  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  public  and  Congressional  pressure  Is 
needed  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  no< 
tighten  mooaey  and  to  not  boost  interest 
rates. 

Flannery.  Mr.  Ooldfinger,  you  have  been 
emphasizing  the  Idea  of  a  "temporary"  war 
tax.  Are  you  ooncemed  that  this  surtax  wUl 
be  permanent? 

GoLDFiNGKB.  Oh,  I  don't  think  that  the  sur- 
tax. In  this  form  would  be  p>ennanent,  Mr. 
Plannery.  The  AdminlBtiTition's  proposal  that 
the  surtax  be  put  Into  effect  for  approxi- 
mately two  years,  or  so  long  as  the  extraordi- 
nary expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  War 
continue. 

And,  I  think  that  the  surtax  would  be 
needed  for  appraxlmAtely  that  period  of  time. 

Adams.  Do  you  have  a  prediction,  Mr.  Gold- 
finger,  on  what  Oongrees  will  do  with  the 
President's  proposal? 

Gou>nNODi.  No,  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  no  pre- 
diction on  wha,t  Congress  will  do.  I  certainly 
hope  that  Congress  adopts  the  kind  of  surtax 
Increase  that  we  have  proposed. 

Flannxht.  lliank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Nathaniel 
Goldflnger.  director  of  the  APL-CIOs  De- 
partment of  Reaearch.  Representing  the  press 
were  Alan  Adams,  Washington  correspondent 
for  Biislnees  Week  magazine,  and  Hobart 
Rowen,  busineas  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  This  Is  your  moderator, 
Harry  W.  Flannery,  inviting  you  to  listen 
again  next  week.  Labor  News  Conference  is  a 
public  affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
produced  in  co(^;>eFaUon  with  the  Mutual 
Radio  Network. 


CommemoratiTe  Stamp  in  Honor 
of  American  Heart  Month 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years,  Americans  have  ob- 
served the  month  of  February  as  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leaerues  will  recall.  Heart  Month  Is  the 
result  of  a  resolution  which  I  originated 
in  this  body  In  1963  and  which  was 
adopted  in  the  same  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Heart  Month 
is  to  focus  nationwide  attention  on  the 
problem  of  heart  and  blood  vessel  dis- 
eases, which  account  for  more  deaths 
than  all  other  diseases  combined.  The 
contribution  which  Heart  Month  has 
made  toward  medical  progress  and  great- 
er public  awareness  in  this  field  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  me  personally. 

Not  only  are  cardiovascular  afflictions 
the  No.  1  killer  in  America  today;  they 
are  also  responsible  for  a  staggering  eco- 
nomic and  physical  loss  to  the  Nation. 
In  addition  to  the  almost  1  million  who 
die  of  heart  aliments  each  year,  there 
are  approximately  20  million  of  all  ages 
who  are  aflllcted  In  varying  degrees, 
many  losing  their  productive  capacity  as 
a  result  of  such  affliction. 


Medical  science  is  fighting  these  di- 
seases, however,  and  significant  improve- 
ments have  been  registered  in  the  areas 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  cardiovascular  diseases.  Most  heart 
victims  can  now  recover  from  the  first 
attack,  and  three  out  of  four  of  these 
are  able  to  return  to  work.  This  progress 
has  l)een  made  possible  by  cooperation 
between  the  American  Heart  Association, 
financed  largely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  the  Federal  Government,  par- 
ticularly the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  aim  of  American  Heart  Month  Is 
twofold.  First,  it  is  intended  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  medical,  Social,  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem  of  car- 
diovascular diseases.  Such  an  awareness 
is  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  our  Nation.  These  diseases  can  be 
fought  with  preventive  steps,  and  the 
risks  of  a  severe  or  disabling  stroke  can 
be  reduced.  Esu-ly  discovery  and  treat- 
ment can  make  the  difference  between  a 
full,  productive  life,  or  a  crippling  illness 
or  death. 

The  second  purpose  of  Heart  Month 
is  to  encourage  the  continued  support  of 
the  American  Heart  Association,  and  its 
direct  affiliates  and  chapters,  so  that 
further  progress,  both  In  research  and  in 
making  new  discoveries  and  methods 
known  to  the  public,  may  be  made. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  American 
Heart  Month  deserves  the  fullest  support 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people. 
For  the  purpose  of  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  Heart  Month,  to  the  problems 
of  cardiovascular  disease,  and  to  the  new 
sources  of  hope  for  heart  victims,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  issue  a  stamp  in  honor  of  Amer- 
ican Heart  Month.  Such  a  stamp  would 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  Heart  Month.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  their  vigorous  sup- 
port to  this  worthy  cause  and  to  this 
legislation. 


Jim  Richardson:  An  Outstanding 
Contributor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1967 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 23,  1967  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  Vallejo,  Calif.,  Housing  Authority 
held  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring  one  of 
Vallejo's  finest  citizens,  Jim  Richardson, 
the  director  of  the  Vallejo  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Jim  Richardson  has  served  the  Vallejo 
Housing  AutJiority  for  25  years.  He  is  a 
man  with  a  unique  social  conscience  and 
he  has  played  an  outstanding  role  in  the 
development  of  Vallejo.  Jim's  record  with 
the  Vallejo  Housing  Authority  is  only  a 
part  of  his  success  story.  He  is  also  the 
administrator  of  Vallejo's  multimilllon 
dollar  Marina  Vista  redevelopment  proj- 
ect and  his  leadership  has  turned  a 
dream  of  progress  Into  reality  for  Vallejo. 


I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the  following 
remarks  about  Jim  Richardson  by  re- 
porter Carol  Cross  of  the  Vallejo  Times 
Herald: 

Jim  Richasdson:  An  Outstanding 
contwbtjtob 

(By  Carol  Crooe) 

James  D.  Richardson,  executive  director  of 
the  Vallejo  Housing  Authority,  will  be  hon- 
ored tonight  at  a  dinner  marking  hie  com- 
pletion of  25  years  of  distinguished  service  in 
behalf  of  public  housing  in  Vallejo. 

The  no-ho6t  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Au- 
thority's Board  of  Commissioners,  will  be 
held  in  the  Redwood  Inn,  beginning  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Commissioner  Dr.  Louis  C.  Moore,  In  an  In- 
vitation addresaed  to  former  commissioner 
Senator  Luther  E.  Gibson,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  occasion: 

"The  year  1967  is  slgnlflcant  to  Jim  Rich- 
ardson and  to  the  Vallejo  Housing  Authority. 
Few  Jim,  it  representa  25  years  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Authority  and,  for  the  26  com- 
missioners during  that  period,  it  represents 
25  years  of  capable  leadership. 

ylOTD    TO    CXOSE 

"Also  significant  is  the  closing  of  Floyd 
Terrace — 25  years  of  wartime  housing  comes 
to  an  end."  .  .  . 

Dr.  Moore  very  properly  could  have  added 
that  1967  brings  to  a  close  an  era  of  public 
war  housing  in  Vallejo  which  quite  possibly 
was  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  country — 
most  certainly  not  in  any  other  town  of 
30,000  people,  which  Vallejo  was  in  1939 
when  World  War  II  erupted  Jn  Europe. 

Newcomers  to  this  community  may  find  It 
difficult  to  realize  that  at  the  peak  of  its  op- 
erations the  VaUeJo  Housing  Authority: 

Managed  an  equivalent  of  10  small  cities 
with  a  total  population  of  37,500  to  40.000 
people  whose  apartments  and  dormitories  oc- 
cupied 1,220  acres  of  land. 

Had  600  employes;  operated  four  fire  sia- 
tions;  maintained  some  35  miles  of  streets 
and  95  miles  of  sidewalks,  and  played  a  major 
role  In  the  construction  of  schools  in  Car- 
quinez  Heights  and  Chabot  Terrace. 

As  Hitler  began  his  rampage  In  Europe,  the 
possibilities  that  the  war  eventually  could 
spread  Into  this  hemisphere  became  increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Preparedness  dictated  that  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard — then  geared  for  a  normal  employ- 
ment quota  of  8,000 — should  step  up  Its  all- 
important  nationsil  defense  activities. 

The  shipyard  expanded  rapidly,  established 
training  courses  and  began  to  recruit  new 
workers  to  build  submarines  and  repair  sur- 
face craft. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  Increasing 
demand  for  living  accommodations,  various 
federal  agencies  were  called  upon  to  enter 
into  a  crash  building  program  in  the  Vallejo 
area. 

FEDERAL    FIRST 

Federal  Terrace,  an  858-famlly  develop- 
ment, was  the  first  public  housing  project 
built  In  Vallejo,  Constructed  and  m.-inaged 
by  the  Public  Building  Administration,  it  was 
completed  by  November,  1941. 

In  July,  1941,  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
started  a  1,692-famlly  development  on  the 
brush  and  grass-covered  hills  overlooking 
Carquinez  Strait.  Tiers  of  prefabricated,  de- 
mountable structures,  spaced  for  garden  areas 
between  units,  sprung  up  on  Carquinez 
Heights. 

Immense  Chabot  Terrace,  a  3.000-unit  proj- 
ect located  on  rolling  hills  three  miles  north 
of  downtown  Vallejo,  began  operation  in  the 
fall  of  1942.  Although  a  portion  of  it  sprawled 
over  the  Napa  County  line.  It  was  the  second 
largest  "city"  in  Solano  County  at  the  time. 

But  it  was  scarcely  completed  before  new 
demands  for  housing  proved  even  this  huge 
project  to  be  Insufficient. 
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DORMITORT    TTOITS 

Some  4,500  dormitory  units  were  con- 
structed, concentrated  in  two  locations.  The 
Sortnslde  dormitories,  comprising  some  600 
onits.  were  built  In  another  area  north  erf 
Vallejo.  It  was  primarily  for  women  and  apH 
prentlces. 

The  former  Northslde  administration 
building  is  now  the  home  of  Vallejo  Post  104 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  Northslde  site 
Is  occupied  today  also  by  the  administration 
building  and  maintenance  yards  of  the  Val- 
lejo Unified  School  District,  and  by  the 
Broadway  Medical  Hospital. 

The  Hillside  dormitories,  consisting  of 
4,000  units  for  men,  together  with  cafeteria 
facilities  and  a  community  building,  occupied 
the  present-day  site  of  the  Kentwlg  Lodge 
snd  bowling  lanes. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  operations  of 
Its  kind  anywhere  in  the  world — a  hotel-type 
establishment  with  daily  maid  service  pro- 
vided to  make  up  the  4,000  beds  and  to  keep 
the  premises  clean. 

Other  smaller  projects  were  Itnown  as 
Amador,  Solano,  Lakevlew  and  Victory. 

Harry  Floyd  Terrace,  with  1,000  family 
units,  was  built  in  1944—45.  It  was  destined 
to  become  the  only  one  of  the  10  different 
war  housing  projects  in  VaUeJo  which  was 
not  ordered  to  be  closed  out  entirely  in  the 
years  which  succeeded  the  end  of  World  War 
U. 

In  1953  Floyd  Terrace  was  bought  from  the 
federal  government  by  the  Vallejo  Housing 
Authority — which  two  years  earlier  had  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  Solano  County 
concerning  its  continued  operation.  (At  the 
time,  the  project  was  outside  the  city  Umita 
or  Vallejo.) 

Following  its  annexation  to  the  city  in 
1958,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  the  city 
or  the  county  should  receive  the  project's 
annual  profits.  Litigation  ensued  and  in 
March,  1962,  a  Superior  Court  Judgrment  de- 
creed that  the  profits  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  city  and  the  county. 

GRANT  DEED 

In  addition,  the  county  was  directed  to 
deUver  a  grant  deed  to  the  city  for  a  40  per 
cent  interest  in  the  real  property  and  Im- 
provements. 

The  court  further  ordered  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  adopt  a  resolution  directing 
the  Authority  to  discontinue  operations  of 
Floyd  Terrace  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  city. 

On  Aug.  20,  1962.  the  city  council  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  closure  of  the  project 
by  August,  1965.  The  supervisors,  in  a  reso- 
lution adopted  Aug.  28,  1962,  concurred  in 
the  city's  action. 

After  that — while  the  Authority  proceeded 
with  an  orderly  phase-out  and  demolition  of 
Woyd  Terrace  buildings  as  they  were  va- 
cated—both the  city  and  the  county  granted 
periodic  postponement  of  the  date  of  final 
closure. 

NO  EXTENSION 

But  there  was  no  extension  asked  nor 
granted  beyond  March  31,  1967— when  termi- 
nation of  the  remaining  tenancies  officially 
became  effective. 

In  July,  1966,  with  228  famines  sUll  left 
In  Floyd  Terrace,  the  Housing  Authority  em- 
barked on  a  new  program  of  housing  low 
Income  famlliee  in  private  accommodations, 
with  rental  assistance  provided  under  pro- 
rtsions  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act. 

Hence,  this  new  program  will  keep  the 
«»rd  of  Commissioners — and  Richardson — 
busy  for  an  indefinite  period  Into  the  fu- 
ture—although there  will  be  no  more  public 
Bousing  projects,  as  such,  for  them  to  op- 
sate. 

Regressing  to  the  early  1940s.  CongresB, 
■Bder  the  Lanham  Act,  had  decreed  that  all 
public  war  housing  construction  and  ntan- 
»8»ment  be  under  the  control  of  ths  Fwl- 
•oH  Public  Housing  Administration. 


In  order  to  coMxllnata  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  supplying  housing  for  the  bvirgeon- 
Ing  number  of  defense  workers  In  the  Val- 
lejo area,  that  agency  requested  the  city  es- 
tablish a  local  housing  authority. 

On  June  8.  1942.  the  city  councU  voted  to 
create  what  Is  formally  known  as  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  the  City  of  Vallejo,  to  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  five  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  commissioners 
in  turn  chose  Maurice  J.  Wilsie  as  the  first 
executive  director. 

Richardson,  who  had  come  to  Vallejo  in 
1937,  was  promptly  appointed  superintendent 
of  mantenance  for  the  vast — and  growing — 
complex  of  residential  developments.  He 
soon  became  Wllsie's  deputy  executive  di- 
rector and  when  Wilsie  resigned  in  January, 
1946,  Richardson  was  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

BIG    BUSINESS 

From  Its  earliest  inception,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  Federal  Terrace  in  1941.  public  war 
housing  in  Vallejo  was  a  very  big  business 
which,  in  the  Vallejo  area,  was  second  only 
to  Mare  Island  Na\-y  Yard  Itself. 

The  Hotislng  Authority,  with  Richardson 
playing  the  key  role,  had  much  more  to  do 
than  to  Just  manage  the  apartment  buildings 
and  dormitories. 

It  also  leased  commercial  buildings  where 
food,  drugs,  clothing  and  other  essentials 
were  available.  It  operated  cafeterias.  It  pro- 
vided coordinat-ed  services  for  chUd  care, 
family  welfare,  recreation  and  education.  It 
supervised  conununity  buildings  and  pubUc 
grounds.  It  organized  community  activities, 
collected  rents,  cleaned  and  repaired  dwell- 
ing units,  etc.,  etc. 

LONG    STORY 

But  It  would  take  a  large  book — or  perhaps 
several  of  them — to  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  war  housing  program  In  Vallejo,  and 
the  significance  it  had  in  the  development  of 
this  community. 

Moreover  such  a  book  or  books  could  not 
be  written  without  frequent  mention  of 
"Jimmle"  Richardson — whose  reputation  as 
an  expert  on  housing,  as  well  as  on  the 
somewhat  more  recent  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams has  earned  him  national  prominence. 
This  fact  is  borne  out  by  his  repeated  In- 
vitations to  speak  at  seminars  and  other 
events  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Urban  Re- 
newal officials — a  top-flight  organization 
which  has  elected  him  to  high  national 
offices. 

In  Vallejo.  he  has  been  concerned  over  the 
years  not  only  with  the  prodigious  business 
of  being  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
8.750  rental  apartments  and  4.500  dormitory 
units — he  also  has  been  deeply  Involved  In 
the  affairs  of  tenant  councils  organized  in 
every  project  to  deal  with  such  common 
problems  as  medical  care,  sanitation,  fire 
protection  and  the  like. 

Under  his  direction  recreation  f^llitles 
and  supervised  recreation  programs  were 
emphasized.  Outstanding  among  the  facili- 
ties are  the  James  D.  Richardson  Pool  and 
the  Wade  Madren  baseball  park  in  Floyd 
Terrace.  The  former  Clarence  George  Youth 
Center,  also  in  Floyd  Terrace,  served  thous- 
ands of  youths  and  adults  during  Its  long 
use  as  an  Indoor  sports,  games  and  meeting 
place. 

ORDERLY    FHASEOtJT 

Another  tremendous  undertaking  which 
has  required  much  time,  sklU  and  effort  from 
Richardson,  and  which  remains  to  this  day, 
although  It  Is  now  near  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, has  been  the  orderly  phase-out  and  the 
disposition  of  the  thotisands  of  war  housing 
units  and  the  sizeable  parcels  of  land  on 
which  they  stood. 

When  the  last  of  the  148  apartment  build- 
ings in  Floyd  Terrace  falls  before  the  wreck- 
ing contractor's  bulldozers  and  clam-shell- 
eqiUpped  cranes  this  year,  just  about  all  that 


win  remain  as  a  reminder  of  the  heyday  of 
war  housing  In  Vallejo  are  316  apartments 
still  left  in  what  formerly  was  Federal  Ter- 
race. 

Those  apartments,  constructed  in  build- 
ings designed  for  permanent  rather  than 
temporary  use,  are  In  private  ownership. 
Refurbished  and  otherwise  Improved,  they 
constitute   what   is   now   Hlllcrest   Park. 

As  for  Richardson,  he  continues  to  make 
his  prestige  and  influence  felt  in  Vallejo's 
affairs.  A  "two-hat"  executive  director,  he 
also  is  the  administrator  of  Vallejo's  multi- 
million  dollar  Marina  Vista  Redevelopment 
Project. 

It  would  take  several  books  to  tell  about 
the  accomplishments  of  that  program,  too. 


Congressman  Horton  Lands  Fred  Welling- 
ton for  Ootttanding  Senrice  to  Boy 
Scouting  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of 
Boy  Scouts  in  helping  to  form  the  char- 
acter of  millions  of  young  men  In  Amer- 
ica is  well  known.  Many  of  our  colleagues. 
in  fact,  look  back  ■with  reverence  to 
years  of  their  youth  during  which  they 
were  taught  not  only  the  mysteries  of 
knots  and  wood-lore,  and  the  pleasures 
of  camping  and  hiking,  but  perhaps 
more  important,  what  it  meant  to  live  up 
to  the  high  principles  of  the  Scout  oath 
and  to  live  by  the  Scout  law. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
worked  to  make  Scouting  a  successful 
experience  for  millions  of  boys  since 
Scouting  was  first  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1910.  Most  of  them  take  up 
their  Scouting  duties  in  addition  to  their 
professional  lives  and  regular  social  de- 
mands. 

Behind  them  is  a  small  group  of  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  promoting  the 
growth  of  Scouting  units  and  activities 
so  that  more  and  more  American  boys 
and  benefit  from  the  principles  of  Scout- 
ing and  enjoy  the  constructive  compan- 
ionship and  lessons  Scouting  teaches. 

FORTY-TWO    YEARS    OF    SCOUTINO 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  such  man,  Mr.  Frederic  Wel- 
lington, who  is  retiring  as  Scout  execu- 
tive of  the  Otetiana  Council.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  in  Rochester.  N.Y..  after  42 
years  of  professional  Scouting,  24  of 
them  in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Wellington  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing guide  for  the  youth  of  the  Rochester 
area.  Under  his  patient  and  creative 
leadership.  Scouting  in  the  area  served 
by  the  Otetiana  Council  has  flourished 
as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

The  Rochester  Times  Union,  on  August 
31,  1967,  told  how  Fred  Wellington  be- 
came Involved  in  Scouting: 

When  Frederic  Wellington  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Rochester  In  1925.  he 
worked  a  few  years  part-time  for  The  Times- 
Union  and  thought  he  was  Interested  In  be- 
coming a  newspaperman. 
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"First,  thougb,  there  was  this  Scouting 
program  I  was  interested  In  .  .  .,"  he  says — 
and  42  years  later  Wellington  Is  still  in 
scouting. 

Wellington,  64,  or  204  Wyndale  Road.  Iron- 
dequoit.  retires  tomorrow  from  the  executive 
director's  post  on  the  local  Otetlana  (Oh-tee- 
shee-on-ah)  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

It  began  with  a  boyhood  membership  in 
the  scouts. 

Born  in  Dansvllle,  Wellington  moved  to 
Rochester  as  a  boy  and  became  a  scout  in 
the  Dewey  Avenue  P>resbyterlan  Church 
troop.  Prom  there  It  was  an  easy  step  up 
to  scoutmaster  while  attending  UR. 

By  the  spring  of  his  senior  year  he  was 
working  with  the  scouts  for  programs  at  old 
Camp  Otetlana  on  Canandalgua  Lake,  when 
the  decision  was  made  to  build  a  new  council 
camp. 

"I  agreed  to  work  for  two  years,"  Welling- 
ton says,  "and  In  that  time  we  located  Camp 
Pioneer  at  Seneca  Lake  .  .  .  165  acres  that 
were  purchased  in  1926  and  opened  the  year 
after." 

Wellington,  by  then,  was  hooked. 

He  was  director  of  Camp  Pioneer  from  1927 
to  1929,  and  then  was  named  scout  execu- 
tive of  Adirondack  Covmcll  at  Saranac  Lake. 

In  the  1930'8  and  40'8  he  directed  councils 
in  the  New  Hampshire-Maine-Vermont  and 
Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  areas.  In  1947 
he  rettumed  to  lead  Otetlana,  a  council  that 
now  covers  Monroe  County. 

The  growth  of  Otetlana  since  then  has 
been  remarkable. 

All  Scout  units  are  sponsored  by 
permanent  institutions  or  groups.  Since 
Fred  Wellington  became  the  Scout  execu- 
tive in  1947,  the  total  number  of  dif- 
ferent sponsors  in  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  has  grown  to  296.  They  represent 
a  cross  section  of  Rochester  churches, 
schools,  parent-teacher  associations,  po- 
lice and  flre  departments,  civic  and 
service  groups. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
Scouts  has  grown  from  about  6,000  to  al- 
most 18,000  boys  in  Cub  Scout  packs, 
238  Boy  Scout  troops,  and  81  Explorer 
units. 

T3T)ical  of  Mr.  Wellington's  ability  to 
transmit  his  enthusiasm  for  Scouting  to 
others  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able 
to  attract  6,800  adult  volunteer  leaders 
into  the  Otetlana  Council. 

onrriANA:  a  camping  oottncii. 

One  of  the  many  exciting  rewards  of 
Scouting  for  boys  frc«n  Cub-Scout  age  to 
Scoutmasters  themselves  is  camping.  The 
Otetlana  Council  provides  a  varied  fare 
of  camping  experiences.  Under  Fred 
Wellington's  leadership,  two  capital  fund 
campaigns  were  conducted  which  re- 
sulted In  development  of  the  Massawepie 
Scout  camps,  225  miles  from  Rochester 
In  the  Adirondack  Moimtalns.  A  descrip- 
tion of  Massawepie  is  enough  to  make 
any  man  realize  that  this  is  a  golden  age 
for  Scouting  in  Rochester.  The  3,600- 
acre  camp  property  includes  10  lakes 
and  ponds,  miles  of  hiking  trails,  and 
canoe  routes.  There  are  three  base 
camps.  Camp  Pioneer,  Camp  Mountain- 
eer, and  Camp  Voyageur,  each  a  separate 
camp  with  its  own  facilities. 

Each  of  the  three  camps  operates  four 
."  week  periods  during  the  summer 
months. 

.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  formal 
camp  program  at  Massawepie,  the  10  dis- 
tricts of  the  Otetlana  Council  conduct 
one  or  more  weekend  encampments 
known  as  camporees  during  the  year. 


These  are  typically  held  in  the  spring  and 
early  fall.  Each  of  the  camporees  usually 
finds  300  to  500  Scouts  participating. 

Through  Mr.  Willlngton's  determina- 
tion, the  Otetlana  Council  camping  pro- 
gram has  been  augmented  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  1 ,000  acres  of  new  camp  property 
in  the  Bristol  Hills  near  Naples,  N.Y. 
This  is  the  Warren  Cutler  Scout  Reserva- 
tion, and  is  the  center  for  year-round 
camping  for  scouts,  and  for  special  adult 
leader  training  events. 

The  vast  and  varied  activities  of  an 
organization  as  large  as  Otetlana  Council 
requires  efiQcient  administration.  Under 
Mr.  Wellington's  guidance  the  council 
has  established  a  council  center  as  its  ad- 
ministrative headquarters.  It  is  located 
at  474  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
is  staffed  by  18  executives  and  16  ofiBce- 
workers. 

One  of  the  measures  of  a  Scouting  pro- 
gram is  the  advancement  and  continued 
participation  of  Scouts. 

In  each  of  the  past  5  years,  between 
8,000  and  9,000  merit  badges  have  been 
earned  by  Scouts.  In  1966,  132  Scouts 
earned  Scouting's  highest  honor — the 
Eagle  Scout  badge. 

As  impressive  as  these  statistics  are, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  measure  of  Pred 
Wellington  is  even  better  illustrated  by 
the  enthusiasm  for  Scouting  which  is  evi- 
dent throughout  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County  because  of  his  years  of  dedication 
to  gathering  as  many  boys  as  possible 
under  the  influence  of  Scouting  and  its 
principles. 

One  of  America's  strengths  is  the  devo- 
tion of  private  citizens  to  the  task  of 
guiding  young,  future  citizens  into  paths 
of  clean,  moral  living. 

Pred  Wellington's  whole  career  has 
been  devoted  to  that  task.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County  seems  beyond  our  capacity  to 
repay  him.  But  Pred  finds  his  reward  in 
every  young  man  who  faces  the  problems 
of  life  armed  with  the  principles  he 
learned  and  absorbed  as  a  Boy  Scout  in 
the  Otetlana  Coimcil. 

The  generous,  outgoing  spirit  which 
Fred  Wellington  brought  to  his  work  Is 
illustrated  by  his  farewell  remarks  to  the 
Otetlana  Council  in  the  council's 
monthly  publication,  Smoke  Signals,  for 
September  1967: 

The  View   Prom   Herk 

The  prtTllege  of  being  your  Scout  Execu- 
tive for  the  past  20  years  has  meant  more  to 
me  than  I  can  tell  you.  When,  in  1947,  I  re- 
turned to  Rochester  after  17  years  of  pro- 
moting Sooutlng  in  other  states,  I  immedi- 
ately began  to  ap(H-eclate  how  well  those 
local  Scouting  pioneers  wrought  who  set 
a  high  standard  for  those  early  Troops  and 
organized  top  quality  community  leadership 
for  a  CouncU  to  guide  them. 

The  Scouts  I  knew  as  a  boy,  and  later  as 
Scoutmaster  and  camp  director,  have  for 
many  years  been  an  Important  leaven  in 
our  community's  business  and  professional 
life. — and  an  Important  part  ot  the  commu- 
nity's leadership  and  conscience.  Old  Scouts 
have  helped  build  a  community  of  unusual 
quality,  and  in  turn  the  commimlty  sup- 
ports a  Boy  Scout  CouncU  of  unusual  qual- 
ity. 

As  I  complete  my  work  and  turn  over  the 
privilege  of  being  Scout  Executive  at  the 
Otetlana  Coimcil  to  Gene  Cruse,  it  la  with 
two  predominant  thoughts.  The  first  is  that 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  bringing 
Gene  and  his  fine  family  to  Rochester  and 


Monroe  County  and  can  expect  to  go  forward 
to  new  Scouting  heights  with  him.  The  sec- 
ond la  that  I  have  been  a  very  lucky  mao, 
indeed,  to  have  had  these  20  years  of  work- 
Ing  with  you  fine  volunteer  Scouters  and  my 
fine  staff  astoclates  in  the  service  of  oar 
boys. 

May  God  bless  you  and  your  new  leader, 
•hip  in  the  exciting  years  ahead  1 

WAS    ICEMO&IAI,    TUBTTTS 

On  the  19th  of  September,  the  leading 
citizens  of  Rochester  and  the  surround- 
ing metropolitan  area  wlU  gather  at  the 
Rochester  War  Memorial  for  a  council- 
wide  recognition  dinner  to  pay  tribute 
to  Fred  Wellington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  at  this  time 
to  add  my  congratulations  to  those  of 
others  to  Fred  Wellington  on  the  com- 
pletion of  42  years  of  professional  Scout- 
ing. I  wish  Pred  a  very  pleasant  and  re- 
warding retirement.  In  one  sense  he  will 
be  missed  In  Scouting  in  the  Rochester 
area,  but  the  creative  Imprint  he  made 
on  the  Otetlana  Council  and  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  boys  who  will  carry  on 
the  Scouting  jjrogram,  ensures  that  his 
spirit  will  be  with  the  executives  and 
Scouts  for  a  very  long  time. 


H.R,  11816  and  the  Police 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n,LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
law-enforcement  ofiBcial  faces  grave 
physical  risk  each  day.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago,  for  example,  five  policemen 
have  lost  their  lives  In  the  line  of  duty 
during  the  past  19  months.  As  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  reported.  278 
police  officers  were  killed  in  the  line  of 
duty  In  1966  nationwide. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  11816,  similar  to 
a  bill  I  Introduced  on  March  13,  1967, 
was  overwhemingly  approved  by  the 
House  today.  This  bill  affects  only  those 
local  law-enforcement  officials  who  are 
killed  or  disabled  in  an  attempt  to  ap- 
prehend Individuals  who  are  wanted  for 
the  violation  of  a  Federal  offense.  Al- 
though the  impact  of  this  legislation  Is 
limited,  the  motivation  behind  it  is  ex- 
tensive and  significant.  As  President 
Johnson  said  in  his  crime  message,  this 
legislation  is  an  "Official  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  debt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes  for  the  assistance  given  by 
local  law  enforcement  personnel. " 

The  11th  District,  which  I  represent, 
has  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  the 
men  who  serve  In  the  Chicago  Police 
Department.  These  men  risk  their  lives 
In  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  Although, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  the  city  has  sxibstantiaUy  raised 
the  salaries  of  the  police  officers,  their 
pay  Is  not  yet  commensurate  with  their 
duties.  I  am,  therefore,  in  favor  of  all 
measures  which  aid  the  police  ofBcer 
both  financially  and  professionally. 

The  days  that  a  policeman  might  have 
been  pictured  as  having  only  to  provide 
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Ice  cream  to  lost  children  are  over.  To- 
day the  policeman  must  exercise  the 
acumen  of  a  sociologist  in  dealing  with 
explosive  situations.  Today  the  police- 
man must  demonstrate  the  expertise  of 
a  constitutional  lawyer  in  questioning 
Individuals  suspected  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. Today  the  policeman  must  have 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge.  He  is  called 
upon  to  protect  the  rights  of  demon- 
strators. He  is,  at  the  same  time,  quite 
often  the  target  of  those  who  feel  their 
rights  are  being  denied — a  target  not 
only  of  words  but,  as  many  cities  have 
shown  this  summer,  the  target  of  bricks 
and  bullets.  In  the  riot-torn  cities  of 
America,  we  have  heard  the  cry  of  "po- 
lice brutality."  It  is  my  contention  that 
cities  such  as  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Chicago  did  not  witness  great  civil  dis- 
orders because  of  the  professional  and 
competent  activities  of  those  cities'  police 
departments.  It  is  time  to  recognize  that 
police  do  not  cause  riots.  They  prevent 
them.  It  is  time  to  reaffirm  our  confidence 
In  our  various  police  departments. 
Throughout  the  United  States  the  men 
who  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  lawless 
deserve  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
citizens  they  swear  to  protect  with  their 
lives.  The  passage  of  HJl.  11816  serves  as 
such  a  reaffirmation. 


World  Food  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, August  31,  I  entered  In  the  Record 
remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  the  sufficiency  of  our  world 
food  supply. 

These  remarks  were  made  at  an  im- 
portant forum,  entitled  "World  Food 
Sufficiency,"  held  at  the  Bankers  Club  of 
America  in  New  York  City  on  June  16, 
1967.  Several  hundred  members  of  the 
American  investment  and  banking  com- 
munities were  present.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  in  the  Record  a  significant  re- 
sponse to  Secretary  Freeman  made  at  the 
lorum. 

This  response  on  behalf  of  the  invest- 
ment community  and  at  the  request  of 
toe  forum's  sponsors  was  by  Mr.  Robert 
nice,  the  former  deputy  mayor  of  New 
York  City,  and  now  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Dreyfus  Corp. 

World  Food  Needs 
(Response   by   Robert   Price,   executive  vice 
president  of   the  Dreyfus  Corp.) 

Mr.  Secretary,  American  business  and 
Mance  will  accept  the  challenge  to  meet  the 
mucal  world  food  needs.  It  will  do  so  even 
wough  the  industries  you  look  to  and  the 
Mustrles  you  want  to  have  participate  have 
"leir  own  current  problems,  and  even  though 
*eare  cognizant  that  as  managers  of  other 
P«^le'g  money  we  can  take  only  reasonable 
"««  In  that  direction. 

The  specific  Industries  that  you  talk  about 
»™  prepared  to  do  what  they  can  to  help 


meet  the  food  problems  of  the  world.  These 
current  fwoblema  include  volatile  price 
swings,  erratic  demand,  high  operating  costs, 
and  considerably  below  average  return  on 
sales.  But  they  have  their  chins  up  and  are 
prepared  to  move  forward. 

Other  problems  they  face,  Include  normal 
depreciation  schedules  which  are  sometimes 
diflBcult  to  live  with,  large  gross  plant  invest- 
ments required  to  generate  sales,  and  other 
constant  heavy  capital  needs  which  hold 
down  cash  dividends. 

Hence  the  stock  of  these  companies  that 
you  look  to  in  the  investment  community 
have  little  appeal  for  conservative  much  less 
appreclatlon-mlnded  investors. 

The  price-earnings  multiples  are  10,  12,  14 
times,  somewhat  less  than  the  industrial 
averages.  This  makes  equity  financing  ex- 
pensive. Dividend  Income  Is  average  at  best, 
thus  eliminating  any  real  speculative  appeal, 
and  the  substitute  reliance  on  internal  fi- 
nancing restricts  cash  payouts. 

To  be  specific,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
minute  about  three  companies:  International 
Minerals,  Deere,  and  Central  Soya.  In  the 
case  ot  International  Minerals,  an  excellent 
company,  the  average  depreciation  rate  runs 
about  4'i  %  over  the  last  five  years,  and  prof- 
Its  have  approximated  8%  of  total  capitali- 
zation. However,  even  though  this  is  re- 
spectable. It  would  be  trimmed  to  about  4.2% 
if  a  50%  tax  rate  prevailed.  Fortunately,  they 
have  a  more  favorable  allowance  and  taxes 
are  held  to  about  20%.  But  this  does  create  a 
serious  headache  for  these  industries. 

Another  company  is  Deere,  which  has  ap- 
proximately the  same  experience  as  Inter- 
national Minerals.  Only  with  respect  to  sales 
volume  and  capital  Investment  does  It  do 
better.  This  is  because  farm  machinery  pro- 
ducers require  somewhat  less  complicated 
manufacturing  facilities. 

However,  here,  as  with  International  Min- 
erals, we  have  a  price-earnings  ratio  that  is 
low  with  a  dividend  yield  that  is  low,  and 
only  a  25%  to  35%  dividend  payout. 

Central  Soya,  with  which  I  know  you  are 
familiar,  has  operating  figures  that  can  even 
more  dramatically  be  used  to  show  the  low 
investment  return  In  the  Industry  as  it  now 
exists,  even  before  they  imdertake  the 
world-wide  responsibility  that  we  all  hope 
they  will. 

During  the  past  five  years  Central  Soya's 
operating  expenses  have  trimmed  all  but  6% 
of  their  sales  dollar,  and  after  depreciation 
and  taxes,  only  2%  remains.  Earnings  on  in- 
vested capital  approach  10%,  but  deprecia- 
tion deductions  over  20  years  stUl  Interfere 
with  this  figure.  It  sells  at  about  14  or  15 
times  earnings  with  only  a  3%  yield  and  a 
rather  unattractive  28%  dividend  payout. 

These  companies  have  problems,  but  they 
can  be  encouraged  to  help  even  though  they 
understand,  as  we  all  do,  that  the  investment 
community  must  live  by  the  basic  law  that 
resources  have  to  flow  to  the  best  risks 
available. 

Encouragingly,  more  and  more  business 
will  commit  Itself  to  this  moral  and  public 
responsibility,  even  though  the  profit  may 
not  be  attractive.  However,  one  heartening 
note  is  that  around  the  world  "proflt"  is  be- 
coming a  more  respectable  word. 

The  New  Tork  Times  this  morning,  June 
16th,  in  its  story  on  "think  tanks"  mentioned 
the  public  executives  in  Nigeria  who  spoke 
of  a  rather  healthy  return  on  investments 
Countries  are  beginning  to  see  something  we 
have  preached  for  a  long  tUne,  that  private 
industry  does  do  a  better  lob  than  nubile 
Industry. 

However.  I  must  disagree  with  you  Mr 
Secretary.  Countries  like  India  still  Uve  in 
my  opinion,  in  yesteryear  and  they  unfor- 
tunately, must  continue  to  suffer. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  rather  brief 
trip  around  the  world,  and  I  was  amazed  at 
how  atmospherically  American  capital  is 
treated  differently  in  Hong  Kong.  Bangkok 
and  even  Tokyo  than  It  is  in  New  Delhi  and 


of  course,  Moscow.  American  industry  wants 
overseas  markets  and  we  wiU  make  overseas 
investments,  but  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
these  governments 

The  American  government,  thanks  to  you 
and  to  your  cabinet,  has  done  significant 
things  to  help  encourage  us,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  it.  But  we  need  encourage- 
ment and  protection  or.  I  daresay,  in  India  at 
least,  not  the  antagonism  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. We  are  willing  to  accept.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, lower  returns  and  higher  risks  where 
the  motivation  to  increase  food  supplies  is 
present.  We  are  prepared  to  make  somewhat 
unattractive  Investments  in  agriculture  and 
in  Industries  which  are  In  effect  a  downpay- 
ment  on  an  Insurance  poUcy  that  business 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  as  is  in  the  future 
in  these  countries. 

Our  protection  and  our  return  is  in  a  bet- 
ter, healthier  and  more  profitable  world  to- 
morrow. In  1965  only  70  United  States  firms 
accounted  for  half  of  the  United  States  In- 
vestments in  overseas  underdeveloped  ooxin- 
trtes,  and  less  than  500  American  firms  were 
totally  Involved  in  this  overseas  problem. 

In  1965  the  net  capital  outflow  from  the 
United  States  for  direct  Investment,  with  the 
exception  of  oil  and  mining — and  this  is  an 
important  figure — the  1965  net  capital  out- 
flow to  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  came  to  only 
$66,000,000. 

This  can  be  Improved  because  we  realize 
that  the  alternative  to  improving  this  Is  a 
scramble  for  survival  In  wWch  either  world 
bankruptcy  or  expropriation  will  be  the 
penalty. 

The  food-population  relationship,  Mr. 
Secretary  is.  as  I  think  you  have  stated  once, 
a  very  "in"  topic  among  American  business- 
men, and  there  is  rising  interest.  Witness  this 
audience  trying  to  do  someUiing  about  it. 

The  American  investment  community, 
while  we  may  believe  right  and  want  to  do 
right,  has  to  undertake  new  ventures  with 
caution.  We  are  basically  fiduciaries  dealing 
with  other  people's  money,  and  what  we  may 
do  with  our  own  money  Is  different  from 
what  we  may  do  with  other  People's  money. 
There  seems  to  be  no  purpose  in  showing 
that  we  can  do  somel,hlng  at  a  loss.  But  we 
understand  we  have  an  obUgatlon. 

With  this  In  mind,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think 
that  I  can  say  we  are  prepared  to  have  you 
help  us  in  our  Joint  responsibilities,  the  Joint 
responslblUtles  being  to  both  the  people  of 
these  less  developed  coimtrtes.  who  will  be 
the  direct  and  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  these 
policies,  and  the  people  whose  money  we 
manage. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Prmter 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usiial  number.  Nothing  in  thU  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1838). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  tias  reported 
(0.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 
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Senate  considered  proposed  Election  Reform  Act. 
See  Resume  of  Congressional  Activity. 


Chamber  Action 


Senate 


y 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  127 07 -S  12734 

Bills  Introduced:  Eight  bills  and  one  resolution  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2380-2387  and  S.  Con.  Res.  44, 

Page   S 12711 

Resolution  Reported:  Resolution  was  reported  as 
follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  40,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of  the 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  (S. 
Rept.  562) — reported  September  8  under  prior  authori- 
zation. Paga  $12710 

Independent  Offices  Appropriations:  Senator  Byrd 
(Virginia)  submitted  on  behalf  of  Senator  Magnuson 
notice  of  intention  to  move  to  suspend  rules  for  purpose 
of  proposing  amendment  to  H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  ap- 
propriations for  independent  oflSces,  and  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Pag«  s  1271 1 

Authority  To  Meet:  All  committees  were  authorized 
to  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 12.  Page  S 12793 

Election  Law  Revision:  Senate  considered  S.  1880,  pro- 
posed Election  Reform  Act.  Prior  to  adopting  a  debate 
limitation  agreement,  the  following  actions  were  taken 
on  amendments : 

Adopted :  All  committee  amendments  en  bloc,  which 
were  then  considered  as  original  text  for  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment;  by  62  yeas  to  5  nays  (motion  to  recon- 
sider tabled),  modified  Williams  (Delaware)  amend- 
ment No.  284  (for  Senator  Carlson  and  himself)  to 
prohibit  National  or  State  committees  from  soliciting 
election  contributions  from  Government  employees ;  and 

Rejected:  By  19  yeas  to  46  nays  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled),  WiUiams  (Delaware)  amendment  No.  283  bar- 
ring contributions  or  expenditures  by  national  banks, 
corporations,  or  labor  organizations,  in  connection  with 
elections  or  primaries. 

Order  was  entered  limiting  debate  as  follows:  On 
amendment  No.  291  (by  Senator  Clark)  and  amend- 
ment No.  292  (by  Senators  Clark  and  Scott),  and  any 
amendments  thereto,  i  hour  each,  equally  divided. 

rogM  S 12754-S 12757,  S 12774-S 12800 

D792 


Treaty  Ratified:  By  unanimous  vote  of  69  yeas,  Senate 
adopted  resolution  of  ratification  of  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Economic  Relations  with  Thailand  (Ex.  P,  89th 

Cong.,  2d  SeSS.).  |  Poge   S  12767 


Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived: Thomas  H.  Nielsen,  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force ;  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of 
Tennessee,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner;  Walter 
E.  Washington  and  Thomas  W.  Fletcher,  both  of  D.C., 
to  be  Commissioner  and  Assistant  to  the  Conimissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  respectively;  and  numerous 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.         Paget  s  12801-s  nsos 

Record  Votes:  Three  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

Pages  S  12767,   S  12782,  S  12800 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  recessed 
at  6:40  p.m.  until  lo  a.m.  Tuesday,  September  12,  when 
it  will  continue  consideration,  under  debate  limitation 
agreement,  of  S.  1880,  proposed  Election  Reform  Act. 

I  Pages   S  12793,   S  12800 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


Committee  on  Finance:  Committee  resumed  its  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12080,  proposed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967,  receiving  testimony  from  Charles  I. 
Bevans,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser,  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State;  Norman  V.  Lourie,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association;  Garland  Bonin,  commissioner, 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare;  John 
Doyle  Elliott,  the  National  Townsend  Plan;  John  F. 
Nagle,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind;  John  W.  Edel- 
man.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc. ;  Martin 
Morgenstern,  representing  the  National  Federation  of 
Social  Service  Employees  and  the  Social  Service  Em- 
ployees Union ;  Dr.  Joseph  D.  Cooper,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Howard  University  and  American  University; 
Dr.  J.  Buroughs  Stokes,  Christian  Science  Committee  on 
Publication,  Washington,  D.C.;  Dr.  Blue  A.  Carstenson, 
National  Farmers  Union;  and  Leonard  Kershner,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


President  Johnson  at  59 — Wholeheartedly 
Devoting  Himself  to  the  Most  Important 
Job  in  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Merriman 
Smith,  of  the  UPI.  one  of  Washington's 
mose  perceptive  writers  and  news  an- 
alysts, has  written  a  birthday  story  about 
President  Johnson  which  brings  out  some 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  are  often  obscured  in  usual 
press  reports. 

Mr.  Smith  talks  about  the  President's 
total  concentration  on  his  job;  about  his 
demanding  schedule,  which  often  fa- 
tigues his  younger  associates  but  not  him- 
self; of  the  President's  belief  that  he 
holds  "the  most  Important  job  in  the 
world." 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  wholly 
dedicated  to  his  programs  and  to  the 
service  of  his  country. 

Here  is  a  man  who,  when  he  thinks 
about  the  distant  future,  thinks  about 
helping  young  people  understand  history 
and  appreciate  the  Importance  of  public 
service. 

The  problems  the  President  faces  are 
enormous. 

The  successes  he  has  already  achieved 
in  less  than  4  years  are  also  enormous. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  President  Johnson 
feels  he  has  the  most  important  job  in 
the  world. 

He  has  worked  himself  up  through  the 
Congress  to  the  highest  governmental  re- 
sponsibility American  Government  be- 
stows on  any  man. 

And  he  has  fulfilled  that  responsibility 
with  a  record  of  legislation  and  programs 
unparalleled  in  this  century. 

I  join  Merriman  Smith  and  my  fellow 
Americans  in  wishing  the  President 
many  more  happy  and  productive  years 
m  the  White  House. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Smith's  excellent  article 
entitled:  "L.  B.  J.  Taking  Problems  as 
Part  of  Job.": 

I  Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 

Aug.  25.  1967) 

L  B.  J.  Taking  Problems  as  Part  of  Job 

(By  Merriman  Smith) 
Washington.— President     Johnson     would 
nave  every  right  to  be  somewhat  cynical  next 
»unday  when  people  wish  him  "happy  birth- 
day —his  59th. 

Were  he  not  propelled  by  what  an  asso- 
ciate once  called  "extra  glands,"  the  chief 
Mecutive  might  be  expected  on  his  blrth- 
o*y  to  retort,   "Happy  about  what?" 

ffi^  birthday  view  of  the  world  enc<Mn- 
Pa«es  war  in  Vietnam  and  continued  ten- 
son  la  the  Middle  East,  a  kind  of  racial 
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warfare  at  home,  conflict  with  Congress  over 
raising  taxee  and  hlB  personaJ  decline  In  the 
public  opinion  ratings. 

Many  men  of  any  age  would  wilt  under 
such  scorching  problems,  but  Johnson  seema 
to  tolerate  his  troubles  much  better  than 
many  longtime  president-watchers  may 
realize.  For  one  thing,  he  has  been  around 
the  upfjer  echelons  of  government  long 
enough  to  accept  the  fact  that  no  modem 
president  ever  can  expect  a  holiday  from 
crisis. 

Also,  he  knows  that  bogging  dow^n  In  wor- 
ry, self -recrimination  and  pity  would  ac- 
complish nothing  but  damaging  Inhibition 
of  hlE  executive  performance. 

Johnson,  in  fact,  can  become  qiUte  amused 
when  friends  and  interviewers  catalog  hla 
troubles,  then  express  amazement  that  he 
can  sleep  nights.  He  not  only  can  sleep  at 
night,  but  in  the  afternoon,  too. 

Not  long  ago  a  visitor  expounded  on  what 
by  now  is  a  most  familiar  theme,  listing  one 
crlsU  after  another  and  then  expressing 
amazement  that  the  President  was  not 
crushed  by  such  a  terrible  load. 

"Any  man  in  this  Job  would  be  up  against 
the  same  situation,"  the  President  said,  "but 
there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it — life  for 
me  may  be  better  than  It  is  for  most  people. 
I  have  my  health  and  a  wonderful  family.  l" 
have  no  worries  about  money,  my  taxes  are 
paid  and  I  don't  owe  a  soul.  Many  of  the 
every-day  chores  which  the  average  man 
faces  are  done  for  me. 

"This  means  I  can  devote  almost  all  of 
my  time  and  energy  to  what  I  believe  is  the 
most  Important  Job  in  the  world.  And  by 
God,  that  is  what  I  am  doing." 

FATIGUING    SCHEDCLX 

As  Johnson  observes  his  59th  birthday  he 
follows  a  schedule  which  some  of  his  younger 
associates  often  find  painfully  fatiguing.  This 
leads  some  people  to  express  concern  for  the 
President's  health,  but  their  fears  faU  to 
consider  personality  traits  which  seem  to 
override  certain  physical  factors. 

An  eminent  medical  specialUt  here  who  is 
closely  familiar  with  Johnson's  record  had 
this  to  say  recently  In  a  private  conversation 
with  friends  of  the  President: 

"The  President,  it  is  true,  did  suffer  a 
rather  serious  heart  attack  In  1955,  and  whUe 
he  must  be  regarded  as  a  cardiac  patient  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  he  did  make  a  good  recov- 
ery: he  has  been  a  better-than-average  pa- 
tient, and  I  am  convinced  hU  present  rate 
of  activity  is  better  for  him  than  what  would 
be  the  debilitating  frustration  of  artificial 
or  enforced  idleness. 

'This  man  would  be  utterly  miserable 
loafing  on  a  beach  a  la  Harry  Truman  or  sail- 
ing off  Cape  Cod  in  the  manner  of  John 
Kennedy.  Work  has  been  his  hobby,  his  voca- 
tion, his  life  ever  since  I've  known  him.  and 
while  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  well- 
being  for  most  of  us.  it  certainly  seems  to 
work  for  him." 

TALKS  LITTLE   ABOUT  POLITICAL   FUTURE 

If  he  has  any  deep  concern  about  his  polit- 
ical future  and  what  the  1968  elections  may 
hold  in  store  for  him,  Johnson  does  not  talk 
much  about  it.  His  actions,  his  Great  Society 
poUcies  and  programs  certainly  appear  to  be 
those  of  a  chief  executive  who  intends  to  seek 
re-election. 

And  no  matter  how  ob\ious  other  signs 
may  become,  those  who  know  him  weU 
doubt  he  will  say  what  he  is  going  to  do 
in  1968  until  the  last  possible  moment.  This 
not  only  is  characteristic  of  him,  but  it  is 
good  political  strategy  for  an  Incumbent 


Regardless  of  what  history  may  say  about 
his  acoomplishmente  as  president,  Johnson 
typifies  the  sort  of  success  story  which  Amer- 
ican parents  have  dreamed  for  their  sona 
generation  after  generation.  Some  historian* 
believe  that  because  of  an  increasingly  afflu- 
ent society  with  its  constantly  multipiylng 
complexities,  Johnson  may  be  the  last  of 
the  "log  cabin  presidents." 

He  was  bom  Aug.  27,  1908,  on  a  rocky  farm 
near  Stonewall,  Tex.,  and  today  his  home  is 
on  the  same  land — with  a  few  added  marks 
of  opulence  such  as  his  own  private  airport 
and  a  heated  swimming  pool. 

His  parents  were  Sam  Ealy  and  Rebekah 
Balnes  Johnson  who  were  dutiful  and  hard- 
working the  stem  Texas  hlU  country,  but 
considerably  less  than  well-off.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  served  In  the  Texas 
Legislature,  and  he  grew  up  on  their  political 
tales,  many  of  which  he  can  recite  today  with 
much  Jovial  embelllsiiment. 

HARD  STRUGGLE  THROUGH  COLLEGE 

Critics  Who  see  him  today  as  the  flashy 
rich  Texan  with  $10,000  automobUee,  a  lucra- 
tive family  broadcasting  company,  four 
ranches  and  other  8ym.bols  of  wealth  forget 
how  hard  he  struggled  to  get  through  South- 
west Texas  State  Teachers  College.  This  was 
followed  by  lean  years  as  a  country  school- 
teacher. 

Some  of  his  critics  also  forget  that  his  po- 
litical career  started  on  a  low  rung — as  sec- 
retary to  a  Texas  congressman — then  moved 
upward  a  step  at  a  time  with  apprenticeship 
In  his  own  Hoiose  seat,  then  long  service  in 
the  Senate  and  Into  the  vice  presidency  with 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  1960.  After  some  30  years 
on  the  Washington  scene,  he  was  catapulted 
into  the  presidency  by  the  1963  assassination 
of  Kennedy. 

At  this  59th  birthday  stage  of  hte  life  and 
career,  Johnson  Speaks  at  timee  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  family  and  closer  friends  about 
the  many  things  he  wants  to  do  when  he 
leaves  office  such  as  helping  younger  people 
to  understand  history  and  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  government  service.  He  expects 
to  base  his  post-presidential  operations  at 
a  library  to  be  erected  on  the  University  of 
Texas  campufe  In  Austin. 

As  to  when  he  will  drop  to  the  slower 
pace  of  private  life  must  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture until  It  happens. 


Pierre  Salinger  Discusses  Communications 
Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
17,  Pierre  Salinger  spoke  to  the  Kansaa 
City  Rotary  Club.  His  discussion  of  the 
communications  revolution  was  informa- 
tive, and  I  insert  the  text  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Revolution  in  Communications  and 
Intelligence 
(Speech   by   Pierre  Salinger,   befc»«  Kansas 
City  Rotary  Club,  August  17,  1907) 
I  would  like  to  discuss  today  a  new  revolu- 
tion which  is  affecting  our  dally  lives  in  many 
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ways  we  have  yet  to  perceive.  This  la  a 
revolution  In  cwmmunlcatlona  and  Intel- 
ligence. It  la  a  technlcologlcal  revolution 
which  has  made  many  of  your  Jobs  easier.  It 
is  also,  however,  a  revolution  which  In  many 
ways  haa  unsettled  public  reaction  and 
rendered  unpredictable  public  response. 

Never  In  history  has  Information  of  both  a 
fiecific  and  general  nature  been  so  available 
to  the  person  who  must  make  Informed  Judg- 
ments and  decisions.  It's  getting  so  he  or  she 
Is  reading  all  the  time — at  the  ofBce.  at  home, 
on  weekends — and  the  unending  pile  of  ma- 
terial never  diminishes. 

No  matter  what  your  occupation  is.  you 
must,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  rely  on 
public  support  for  the  work  you  do.  Another 
Ingredient,  therefore,  enters  your  decision- 
making process — ^public  opinion. 

The  public  is  also  being  assaulted  through 
new  and  revolutionary  channels  of  Informa- 
tion. This  information  and  the  way  It  is  be- 
ing transmitted  is  having  a  startling  effect 
on  hlB  opinion-making  process. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion, a  war  12,000  miles  away  is  being  fought 
In  the  living  room  of  every  American  family 
each  night  of  the  week.  It  is  one  thing  to  read 
about  battles  far  away  in  your  dally  news- 
paper. That  has  about  the  right  qiiality  of 
impersonality  for  most  people,  but  to  see  your 
sons  dying  on  your  home  TV  screen — In  living 
color — U  something  else.  Indeed.  Pew  people 
have  considered  the  effect  on  the  American 
people  and  their  opinion  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam  when  attempting  to  arrive  at  an  offi- 
cial decision  about  what  to  do  about  it.  It  is 
very  dllllc\ilt  to  urge  a  public  position  of  cau- 
tion and  non-escalation  In  the  face  of  this 
visual  onslaught.  The  capable  associate  editor 
of  The  New  York  Times.  James  Res  ton,  said  In 
his  recent,  excellent  book.  The  Artillery  of  the 
Press:  "The  people  have  so  much  Information 
about  the  violent  Incidents  of  the  war  that  it 
Is  questionable  whether  the  President  of  a 
democratic  country  can  really  sustain  his 
policy  over  a  long  period  of  time  while  the 
public  la  being  invited  to  tune  in  on  the 
eleven  o'clock  news  and  see  Johnny  killed." 
What  Mr.  Reston  goes  on  to  say  Is  that  the 
Old  relatlonshlpw  between  public  opinion  and 
public  policy  need  seriously  to  be  reexamined. 

Since  the  median  age  in  our  country  Is  now 
approaching  25,  what  the  young  think  and 
what  we  think  about  the  young  t>ecomes  im- 
portant in  the  relation  of  public  opinion  to 
public  jXJllcy.  The  Impact  of  total  conamunl- 
catlona  has  reached  the  student  on  every 
campus  In  the  land — grammar  school,  high 
school  and  college.  Today's  young  generation 
knows  a  great  deal  more,  feels  a  great  deal 
more  and  is  a  great  deal  more  aware  of  what 
la  going  on  around  them  than  we  were  at 
their  age. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  young,  therefore. 
It  not  what  we  expect  it  to  be — and  the  public 
opinion  about  the  young  Is  seriously  dis- 
torted because  the  generation  gap  is  real  and 
wide— and  caused  by  oonununicatlons.  If,  as 
a  p>olltlclan,  you  tell  a  college  student  that 
racial  segregation  Is  disappearing  from  our 
land  or  that  there  Is  no  need  for  any  kind  of 
poverty  program  because  there  are  no  poor — 
he  knows  differently.  Some  go  to  Mississippi 
or  work  with  the  pocw  as  their  answer.  Others 
grow  long  beards,  hold  sit-ins  and  take  LSD. 
The  pressure  Is  then  on  the  politician  to  do 
something  about  these  good-for-nothings.  We 
react  instinctively  to  the  acts  of  a  few  while 
barely  bothering  to  find  out  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  many. 

The  recent  riots  in  Newark  and  Detroit 
and  other  cities  of  our  Nation  also  reflect. 
It  seems  to  me,  the  Impact  of  the  communi- 
cations revolution.  One  of  the  ingredients 
of  our  modem  conmiunlcatlons  is  the  power- 
ful advertising  message  dispensed  by  tele- 
vision. It  la  a  compelling  message,  and  it 


Imbues  the  recipient  with  a  desire  to  buy. 
What  I  am  saying  Is  not  critical  of  the  ad- 
vertising profession,  but  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  message  Is  reaching  literally 
millions  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  buy. 
They  are  the  poor,  living  In  an  affluent  so- 
ciety, barraged  on  every  side  by  messages  on 
the  impossibility  of  going  through  life  with- 
out a  particular  product.  The  buying  urge  is 
created  but  not  satisfied  until,  as  we  saw 
in  Detroit  and  Newark,  the  stealing  of  goods 
becomes  the  compelling  factor  In  a  situation 
bordering  on  anarchy. 

Public  opinion  should  never  be  the  domi- 
nant force  In  decision-making.  But  no  gov- 
ernment of  a  democratic  society  can  survive 
if  it  ignores  it.  What  I  have  attempted  to 
say  with  these  examples,  however,  is  that 
the  communications  assault  on  the  public 
mind  Is  having  side  effects  and  that  the  re- 
liability of  public  opinion  as  a  guide  to 
public  policy  has  been  changed  drastically 
by  the  communications  revolution. 

And  the  revolution  Is  not  going  to  dimin- 
ish much  In  Intensity.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  such  things  as  management  of  the 
news  and  credibility  gaps.  These  things  may 
Indeed  exist  from  time  to  time,  but  the  real 
problem  is  the  failure  to  understand  what 
modern  communications  have  done  to  our 
world  and  our  tendency  to  think  that  all 
the  old  information  and  intelligence  tech- 
niques will  continue  to  work. 

It  Is  all  well  and  good  for  me  to  tell  you 
what  is  a  great  truth — that  without  candor 
about  public  policy  there  Is  no  understand- 
ing of  public  policy.  I  could  even  tell  you 
another  truth — that  the  real  understanding 
of  public  policy  requires  that  debates  which 
lead  up  to  the  creation  of  that  policy  be 
open  and  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
public  participate  In  that  debate.  For  gov- 
ernment administrators  to  sit  In  a  room  and 
discuss  the  Important  decisions  they  have 
to  make  and  then  to  make  those  decisions 
and  announce  them  to  the  public  without 
prior  discussion  is  to  invite  disaster. 

The  relationship  between  government  and 
the  public  media  will  necessarily  be  an  un- 
happy one.  The  two  institutions  have  dif- 
ferent missions  and  different  objectives,  and 
they  cannot  and  should  not  live  in  total  har- 
mony. The  future  of  the  democratic  system 
Is  bound  up  In  this  conflict  and  it  Is  to  the 
Interest  of  a  living  democracy  to  have  an 
effective  and  searching  press  looking  over 
your  shoulder. 

These  truths,  however,  in  no  v<ray  reach  the 
fundamental  problem  of  our  modem  time; 
that  is,  how  we  all  can  learn  to  effectively 
use  the  new  media  of  our  times  and  how  you 
can  better  learn  and  understand  the  Impact 
that  this  new  media  Is  having  on  the  general 
public. 

Television  Is.  of  course,  the  key  example. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  impsucx 
of  television  on  our  lives,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  has  drastically  altered 
the  patterns  of  our  culture.  Among  other 
things.  It  has  eliminated  In  a  great  part  the 
bloc-type  voting  structure  of  our  society 
and  therefore.  In  a  manner  largely  unknown 
to  the  leaders  of  our  great  parties,  has 
changed  the  structure  of  politics  itself.  The 
television  debates  of  the  1960  campaign  are 
a  dramatic  example  of  that  fact.  Without 
those  debates  it  Is  my  view  that  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy coiild  not  have  been  elected.  Seventy 
million  Americans  were  brought  into  the 
forefront  of  the  political  campaign  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  tried.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  is  still  not  some  use  in  the  old 
fom\s  of  political  c.-unpaigning.  but  the 
supermarket  tour,  the  Whistle-stop  train 
and  other  traditional  forms  of  politicking 
have  be-2n  seriously  upstaged  by  the  elec- 
tronic media. 

The  current  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  prasidency  in  1968  is  another  example 
of  this  point.  Almost  none  of  the  presently 


considered  candidates  for  president  would 
even  have  been  mentioned  30  years  ago.  The 
operating  forms  of  media  at  that  time  would 
not  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
their  views  known  in  time  enough  for  them 
to  be  considered  as  serious  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  tcxlay 
television  has  made  it  {Xjssible  for  people  to 
seriously  consider  men  for  president  who 
have  been  in  public  office  for  less  than  g 
months. 

The  modern  media  have  also  had  a 
tremendous  Impact  on  American  attitiides 
about  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  media 
have  over  the  past  20  years  eroded  a  rather 
fundamental  desire  of  Americans  to  live  their 
own  lives  In  peace  and  not  to  be  concerned 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  media  have  simply  made  this 
Impossible.  Not  only  does  what  is  going  on 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  Intrude  into  our 
daily  lives  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  our 
participation  in  world  affairs  a  necessity,  but 
an  American  president  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  appealing  to  the  American 
people  alone.  He  mxist  now  take  Into  ac- 
count. In  addition  to  American  opinion,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  not  reached  an  end  of  this  process. 
Soon  commiinlcatlons  satellites  will  be  In 
place,  making  a  system  of  Instantaneous 
global  communications  not  only  p>ossible,  but 
a  reality.  World  leaders  will  be  able  to  spealt 
to  other  nations  over  the  heads  of  their 
leaders,  and  traditional  forms  of  propaganda 
will  gradually  disappear  because  It  will  be 
impossible  for  one  nation's  leaders  to  tel! 
untruths  about  another  nation's  people  when 
they  can  be  seen  directly,  and  on  live  tele- 
vison. 

I  had  a  startling  example  of  that  during 
the  Kennedy  administration.  As  you  will  re- 
call when  President  Kennedy  became  presi- 
dent, there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  possible  devaluation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  dollar  or  the  possible  raising 
of  the  price  of  gold  which,  of  course,  would 
have  the  same  effect.  President  Kennedy  very 
specifically  and  forcefully  denied  that  he 
had  any  such  intentions  on  a  number  ol 
occasions,  but  these  denials  read  in  the  cold 
print  of  The  Times  In  London  had  no  effect 
on  those  who  chose  to  speculate  in  gold  in 
the  hope  that  the  price  would  be  raised.  Then 
one  day  President  Kennedy  held  his  first  and 
only  press  conference  by  Telestar.  He  was 
asked,  by  coincidence,  the  same  question 
about  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  the 
raising  of  the  price  of  gold.  He^aye  the  same 
answer.  But  this  time  the  President  was  seen 
directly  on  the  television  screens  of  Europe 
and  the  gold  market  dropped  dramatically 
What  the  gold  speculators  had  refused  to 
believe  in  print,  they  accepted  as  fact  when 
the  President  talked  to  them  directly.  This 
Is  a  small  example,  but  It  Is  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  in  the  sphere  of  international 
communications. 

The  advent  of  international  communica- 
tions satellites  will  have  other  eflects.  The 
peasant  In  Bolivia,  and  In  India,  and  In 
Upper  Volta,  who  now  has  some  vague  idea 
that  his  lot  Is  not  what  It  should  be.  Is  going 
to  come  up  square  against  the  realities  of 
life  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  His  rising 
expectations  and  hopes  for  a  betterment  of 
his  own  life  will  place  almost  unbearable 
pressures  on  those  with  the  responsibility  for 
his  social  and  economic  development. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  not  very  op- 
timistic. At  a  time  when  we  are  receiving 
more  massive  and  more  vldld  and  almost 
instantaneous  communication  about  what  Is 
is  going  on  In  the  world  around  us.  there  Is 
growing  suspicion  between  government  and 
its  people,  a  complete  breakdown  in  under- 
standing between  the  older  and  younger 
generations,  and  even  a  breakdown  In  under- 
standing  between   nations.   In   actual  fact. 
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the  more  information  we  seem  to  receive,  the 
less  becomes  otir  capacity  to  either  under- 
stand it —  or  act  upon  It. 

Some  new  forms  of  radio  programming  are 
playing  a  great  role  in  confusing  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  alleiuitlng  groups  of  our  so- 
ciety from  one  another.  I  refer  to  the  talk 
shows  which  permit  people  with  the  most 
extreme  views  to  free  access  to  the  air  waves. 
In  many  instances,  these  views,  which  In- 
clude anti-Semitism,  anti-Negro,  Just  about 
antl-anything  sentiments,  do  not  get  any 
counter-balancing  views  from  the  radio  an- 
nouncers who  handle  these  shows,  and  who 
are.  in  many  Instances,  totally  unequipped  to 
conduct  serious  discussions  on  any  subject. 
In  many  cases,  these  announcers  graduated 
to  talk  shows  from  years  of  service  as  disc 
Jockeys.  The  result  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams is  an  almost  unending  stream  of  poison 
being  injected  into  our  national  life — a  real 
pollution  of  the  air  waves.  In  this  jjartlcular 
case,  I  think  It  Is  high  time  that  the  fed- 
eral commtinlcations  Commission  look  Into 
this  kind  of  programming. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  pat  answers  to 
these  problems.  I  cannot.  Certainly,  those 
responsible  for  the  media  must  apply  some 
form  of  selectivity  to  what  they  dissemi- 
nate— and  perhaps  there  Is  some  weakness 
in  the  quality  of  that  selectivity.  To  quote 
Mr.  Reston'B  book  again:  "We  are  not  cover- 
ing the  news  of  the  mind  as  we  should. 
There  is  where  rebellion,  revolution,  and 
war  start,  but  we  minimize  the  conflict  of 
Ideas  and  emphasize  the  conflict  In  the 
streets,  without  relating  the  second  to  the 
first.  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says,  for 
the  thousandth  time,  that  the  United  States 
has  enough  hydrogen  bombs  on  airplanes 
and  submarines  to  wipe  out  both  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  even  after  they  destroy 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States,  he 
Is  assured  a  big  boxcar  headline  on  the 
front  page  of  every  big-city  newspaper  In 
America  and  a  prominent  place  on  the  Cron- 
klte  and  Huntley-Brlnkley  shows.  But  If 
some  thoughtful  professor  makes  a  speech 
demonstrating  that  the  destructions  of  the 
human  race  can  be  avoided,  he  may  easily 
be  ignored  even  in  his  home  town." 

While  the  discussion  of  selectivity  Ls  a  dlf- 
flciUt  one  and  can  often  overflow  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  censorship,  one  mtist  vronder 
whether  or  not  the  drive  to  fill  up  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  news  time  in  the  evening  on 
most  of  our  major  networks  doee  not  lead 
the  excessive  attention  to  the  statements  of 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels  and  the  Rap 
Browns  because  they  are  sensational  in  char- 
acter, and  too  little  attention  to  what  is  done 
In  the  Watts,  the  Newaxks  and  the  Detroits 
alter  they  have  been  ravaged  by  riot. 

Certainly  those  in  politics  and  public  ad- 
minUtration  need  to  re-examine  the  fiber  of 
government  for  there  is  much  evidence""  that 
many  of  our  govermnental  practices  and 
goaU  are  archaic  In  the  terms  of  the  kind  of 
world  we  lu"e  m  now.  Perhaps  In  the  long  run. 
we  will  find  that  the  communications  revolu- 
tion has  run  away  from  vlb  and  that  we  have 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  desire  to  adjust 
Ufe  and  our  practices  to  meet  the  problems 
With  which  It  has  presented  us.  In  this  un- 
happy (but  not  totally  Impossible)  eventu- 
auty.  we  wUl  find  that  the  greater  the 
•mount  of  information,  the  greater  the 
•mount  of  communication,  the  reeult  will  be 
*tt"  we  have  fragmented  the  fabric  of  our 
uv«6  In  such  a  way  that  no  future  generation 
•m  ever  be  able  to  totally  oope  with  the 
rroblems  of  their  time  In  any  really  saUs- 
T-Kxatj  way.  In  such  an  eventuality,  we  will 
noe  from  crlsls-to-crlsis.  from  crest-to-creet 
nu^^P?^'^^"'  °*^y  o*  which  are  com- 

^«a  to  the  media  because  they  wtuTSod 
»«  la   the    only    way    left    for    them    to 

oonununlcate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mCHIOAM' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Handloader  magazine  of  September- 
October  1967,  entitled  "High  Cost  of  In- 
effective Gun  Control  Laws."  That  ex- 
cellent editorial  points  out  that  a  permit 
to  purchase  a  firearm  in  Philadelphia 
costs  $1  and  the  paperwork  required  In 
processing  that  same  permit  is  estimated 
to  cost  the  city  $15.  The  deficit,  which  is 
paid  by  the  taxpayer,  is  estimated  at  $10 
million. 

That  figure  would  pay  for  something  on 
the  order  of  1,000  additional  policemen, 
or  an  increase  of  about  15  percent  over 
the  present  police  force. 

The  editorial  makes  clear  that  the 
funds  squandered  in  this  program  of 
demonstrated  ineffectiveness  could  much 
better  be  spent  in  other  ways. 
High  Cost  op  I^fEFFECTrvB  Gun  Control 
Laws 
How  many  of  you  woiUd  sheU  out  10  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  a  worthless  product? 
Three  million,  maybe?  It's  doubtful  that  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  would  even  consider 
throwing  away  that  much  money. 

But  don't  snicker  too  loudly — they're  doing 
It  in  Philadelphia,  and  If  you  dont  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  your  legislators  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  as  well  as  In  your  home  state,  you 
may  soon  be  doing  the  same. 

According  to  information  obtained  and  re- 
ported to  us  by  John  Marsman  of  Savage 
Arms,  that's  what  Philadelphia  taxpayers  are 
paying  for  a  worthless  crime  prevention  law — 
but  officials  there  don't  Uke  to  talk  about  It. 
They  are  having  a  rough  time  proving  their 
gun  control  law  works.  Crime  rate  statistics 
prove  it  doesn't — at  least,  not  yet.  It's  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

How  about  the  cost  of  the  magic  law  that 
doesn't  work?  The  permit  reqtilred  for  a  gun 
purchase  costs  $1.  The  Investigation  and 
paper  work  required  in  processing  a  single 
permit  is  estimated  to  cost  the  city  $15.  The 
taxpayer  picks  up  the  difference. 

According  to  the  city's  leading  newspaper, 
Philadelphia  taxpayers  are  shelling  out  or 
have  lost  between  3  and  10  million  dollars 
annually  on  this  program.  That's  certainly 
enough  to  pay  for  an  effective  crime  preven- 
tion program.  These  estimates  were  based  on 
the  90  per  cent  drop  in  tax  receipts  from 
firearms  sales,  the  taxpayer-borne  cost  for 
police  investigations,  and  taxes  lost  through 
non-sale  of  related  hunting  accessories  and 
reloading  supplies. 

What  kind  of  crime  prevention  could  10 
million  dollars  buy  if  used  effectively?  At  a 
rather  nice  (and  above  average)  salary  of 
$10,000,  It  could  pay  for  1,000  additional 
policemen — an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent 
over  the  present  force.  This  would  provide 
added  protection  for  all  the  citizens— protec- 
tion against  crimes  they  have  real  cause  to 
fear,  like  robbery,  beating,  rape. 

Any  city  contemplating  a  gim  law  Uke 
Philadelphia  should  perhaps  give  considera- 
tion to  really  effective  ways  of  rtsduclng 
crime — not  Just  using  gun  control  laws  as  a 


false  panacea,  and  gtin  owners  as  scapegoats. 

By  providing  more  policemen,  residents 
could  return  to  the  parka  and  playgrounds, 
they  could  have  the  peace  of  nolnd  that  cornea 
with  knowing  there  ia  Uttle  chance  their 
house  or  apartment  will  be  robbed,  that  they 
could  take  a  walk  on  a  warm  summer  night 
and  know  they  could  return  home  without 
being  mugged  or  robbed,  that  their  wives 
could  shop  or  their  daughters  return  from  a 
school  dance  without  being  attacked. 

Gun  laws  won't  stop  these  crimes;  effective 
crime  prevention  can! 

Even  In  the  face  of  the  facts  in  the 
Philadelphia  fiasco,  civic  leaders  In  that  city 
are  urging  the  adopUon  of  their  worthless 
and  costly  law  as  a  model  for  state  and  fed- 
eral legislation.  Don't  allow  It  to  happen  In 
Washington  and  don't  let  It  happen  in  yotir 
city  or  state. 

Up  until  now,  uttle  has  been  said  about 
the  cost  of  gun  control  laws.  The  Philadel- 
phia case  proves  the  law  is  worthless  and  the 
cost  high.  Taxpayers,  sit  up  and  take  notice! 


Rumsfeld  Legislative  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nojNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  submit  the  text  of  my  last 
legislative  report,  volume  3,  No.  2,  which 
is  being  maUed  to  all  postal  patrons  In 
the  13th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. 

The  report  follows: 

Washlngton,  DC— Since  the  last  Legis- 
lative Report,  a  substantial  tax  increase  has 
been  proposed,  war  erupted  In  the  Middle 
East,  riots  have  rocked  many  of  our  majcw 
cities,  the  Selective  Service  Act  has  been 
extended  for  four  years,  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  continued  with  little  progress 
While  it  Is  not  possible  In  this  brief  space 
to  discuss  aU  of  these  Issues,  detalU  on  any 
measure  before  Congress  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  me  In  the  House  OfBce  Building 
Washington.  DC.  20515.  Your  comments  and 
views  on  matters  of  importance  to  our  Nation 
are  appreciated. 

President  Johnson  proposes  a  tax  in- 
crease—A number  of  the  Nation's  leading 
economic  experts.  Including  the  chairman 
of  the  Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, recently  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  which  I  serve.  The 
most  hotly  debated  topic  was  the  r>resident's 
recommended  tax  Increase.  Most  Committee 
members  felt  that  Executive  Branch  wit- 
nesses failed  to  make  a  case  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  tax  surcharge,  then  at  the 
6  per  cent  level.  Since  the  Committee  hear- 
ings ended  In  late  June,  the  President  has 
recommended  that  the  tax  stircharge  be 
raised  to  10  per  cent,  to  be  levied  against 
both  corporate  and  individual  taxes. 

There  is  continued  concern  that  a  Ux  in- 
crease at  this  time  might  slow  economic 
growth  at  a  critical  time  and  reduce  antic- 
ipated revenue  gains.  Moreover,  many  be- 
Ueve  the  AdmliUstration  ought  to  place 
greater  emphasis  on  curbing  non-essential 
goverrmient  spending,  particularly  In  view 
of  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  reported 
a  year  ago.  It  is  my  view  that  prlorltlee  in 
Federal  spending  must  be  «tabllshed.  Re- 
grettably, this  has  not  been  done.  If  the 
President's  tax  increase  proposal  Is  accepted 
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by  the  Congress,  It  may  very  well  be  lees 
than  the  10  per  cent  requested,  and  come 
later  than  the  October  desulllne  set  by  the 
Administration. 

In  an  efifort  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  and  reduce  non-essential 
Federal  spending,  I  have  supported  amend- 
ments to  five  of  the  major  omnibus  appro- 
priations bills  to  restrict  expenditures  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  amounts  appproprtated. 
These  motions  to  cut  spending  were  approved 
by  the  House  In  two  of  the  five  instances. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Govern- 
ment recently  received  testimony  which  doc- 
umented a  distressing  record  of  careless 
management  In  government,  especially  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Recommenda- 
tions for  remedying  many  of  the  problems 
uncovered  are  made  In  a  subcommittee  re- 
port which  Is  available  by  writing  oxir  Wash- 
ington office. 

Middle  Bast  Crisis. — The  outbreak  of  war 
In  the  Middle  East  temporarily  Jolted  the 
Administration  away  from  Its  concentration 
of  effort  and  attention  on  Southeast  Asia. 
In  the  wake  of  the  swift  and  decisive  Israeli 
Victory,  the  task  of  rebuilding  after  the  loss 
of  lives  and  resources  Is  beginning.  This  con- 
flict win  either  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  of  stability  or  merely  another  episode 
In  decades  of  hostility  and  unrest.  The  an- 
swer will  lie  in  how  these  problems  are  re- 
solved: right  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem, security  arrangements  on  Israeli  bor- 
ders, refugee  and  other  economic  problems, 
and,  moet  important  of  all,  whether  or  not 
the  hostility  of  the  Arab  nations  will  be  re- 
placed by  recognition  of  Israel  and  a  resolve 
to  find  constructive  approachee  to  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  separating  the 
two  sides.  Progress  In  finding  answers  to 
these  vexing  questions  has  been  slow,  but 
the  path  to  peace  and  stability  In  the  Middle 
East  must  be  found. 

Legislative  action. — Legislation  I  have  sup- 
ported Included  bills  to:  1)  assist  state  and 
local  governments  In  reducing  crime  and  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems at  all  levels  of  government;  2 )  prescribe 
Federal  penalties  for  persons  who  interfere 
with  the  civil  rights  activities  of  others,  and 
provide  Federal  penalties  for  persons  who 
move  from  state  to  state  with  intention  to  in- 
cite riots  and  other  civil  disturbances:  3 )  ex- 
tend the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act;  4)  revUe  the  Copyright  Law;  5) 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act;  6)  extend 
the  Mental  Health  program;  7)  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  and  8)  provide  for  a 
comprehensive  review  of  national  water  re- 
sovirce  problems  and  programs. 

Legislation  I  have  opposed  Included  bills 
to:  1)  Increase  the  debt  Umlt;  2)  amend  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act;  3)  revise  peanut  acreage 
allotments;  4)  Institute  several  unbudgeted 
public  work  projects;  and  5)  the  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Bill,  in  the  hope  of  trimming 
excessive  Federal  spending. 

Legislation  sponsored. — Part  of  a  Congress- 
man's Job  Involves  the  Identification  of  prob- 
lem areas  and  the  initiation  of  proposals  to 
resolve  them.  This  year,  bills  and  resolutions 
I  have  sponsored  or  co-sponsored  have  In- 
cluded the  following : 

Human  Investment  Act  of  1967. — To  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  companies  to  hire  and 
train  unemployed  workers  lacking  skills  for 
available  Jobs. 

National  Home  Ownership  Foundation 
Act. — To  promote  home  ownership  among 
low-Income  groups  through  low-cost  financ- 
ing. 

National  Commission  on  Public  Manage- 
ment.— To  apply  modern  systems  and  man- 
agement techniques  to  national  and  com- 
munity problems. 

Miacellaneotis. — To  eliminate  the  p>atron- 
age  consideration  in  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters; and  to  permit  those  receiving  So- 
cial Security  benefit*  to  earn  a  maximum  of 


$3,600  annually.  (Sin^xse  my  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  House  voted  to  raise  the  earning 
limitation  from  ti.SOO  to  (1,680.) 

Rumsfeld  amendment*  on  NASA. — The 
House  and  the  Senate  have  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed  Into  law,  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  1968  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).  The  Amend- 
ment establishes  an  Aerospace  Safety  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  monitor  NASA  safety  activi- 
ties in  the  interest  of  avoiding  accidents  such 
as  the  tragic  Apollo  204  spacecraft  fire  of  last 
Janiiary  which  took  the  lives  of  three  astro- 
nauts. 

Approval  of  the  safety  panel  will  mark, 
I  believe,  the  beginning  of  substantially  Im- 
proved safety  procedures  in  the  U.S.  space 
programs.  The  proposal  was  amended  by  a 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee  to  per- 
mit a  minority  of  the  panel  members  to  be 
NASA  employees,  whereas  the  original  lan- 
guage would  have  restricted  membership  to 
non-NASA  p>ersonnel.  The  Importance  of  a 
truly  Independent  safety  panel  can  be  seen 
In  the  sutjcessful  Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
actor Safeguards  of  the  Atomic  EJnergy  Com- 
mission. Hopefully,  the  presence  of  NASA 
employees  on  the  NSA  safety  panel  will  not 
impair  the  panel's  ability  to  objectively 
analyze  safety  hazards  in  the  space  program. 
A  second  amendment  which  I  offered  to  the 
NASA  authorization  bill,  known  as  the  "in- 
formation amendment."  was  defeated  In  the 
House-Senate  Conference.  This  amendment 
charged  NASA  with  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  House  and  Senate  Sjjace  Com- 
mittees fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  all  NASA  activities.  During  hear- 
ings to  Investigate  the  Apollo  204  tragedy,  it 
became  clear  that  the  Congress  was  not  re- 
ceiving full  Information  from  NASA  officials. 
For  example.  Congress  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Phillips  Rep>ort,  a  document 
highly  critical  of  NASA  operations.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  burden  for  providing  Information 
about  NASA's  programs  be  placed  upon  that 
a«;ency.  Under  present  law,  NASA  Is  simply 
forbidden  from  withholding  information 
from  Congress  once  It  Is  requested,  but  is 
under  no  obligation  to  provide  information 
voluntarily.  In  the  case  of  the  Phillips  Re- 
port, Members  of  Congress  did  not  know  of 
Its  existence  and  therefore  were  in  no  posi- 
tion to  request  copies  of  It.  I  will  continue  to 
press  for  improvements  in  this  Important 
area. 

Riots  in  the  cities.— A  summer  marked  by 
rioting  in  many  of  our  Nation's  cities  is 
coming  to  a  close.  While  It  is  tempting  and 
obviously  fashionable  to  strike  out  with 
words  of  blame,  rhetoric  will  not  bring  order 
or  restore  Detroit,  Newark,  or  the  other  com- 
munities hit  by  violence  and  lawlessness. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  Nation's  lead- 
ers— in  government,  religion,  and  other 
fields — have  attempted  to  divert  resp>onsl- 
blllty  for  strife  In  the  cities  by  blaming 
others  in  shrill  tones.  Neither  disobedience  to 
law  nor  the  basic  causes  for  the  rioting  will 
be  checked  by  angry  accusations,  gimmickry, 
acquiescence,  or  Inattention.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  oiu-  society  as  a  whole  has 
failed  to  deal  effectively  with  both  lawless- 
ness and  the  causes  of  the  \irban  problems 
facing  us.  It  has  become  Increasingly  appar- 
ent that  such  problems  require  the  direct 
Involvement  of  all  sectors  of  society — the 
voluntary  sector,  the  private  sector.  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments,  but,  above  all, 
the  individual. 

It  is  considerably  easier  to  look  to  every- 
one but  oneself  for  blame  or  responsibility. 
However,  the  strength  and  hope  of  our  Na- 
tion is  in  the  people^ — Individuals — and  it  Is 
here,  In  the  last  analysis,  that  we  will  win 
or  lose  the  battle  to  strengthen  our  system 
and  to  enrich  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  It  Is  within  our  power  to  do 
what  we  will  with  the  great  himian  and 
economic  resoxirccs  of  this  land.  If  we  have 
done  less  than  we  would  wish,  as  the  riots 
Indicate,  we  must  look  to  OTirselves  for  the 


reasons.  If  we  would  do  better  In  the  fu. 
ture,  we  must  look  to  ourselves  for  the 
answers. 

Selective  Service  Act. — When  the  director  of 
the  Defense  Department's  Manpower  Office 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee In  April,  I  questioned  him  concerning  the 
Department's  attitude  on  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  volunteers  in  the  armed  forces.  He 
stated:  "I  can  say  categorically — and  this  is 
on  the  record — that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  had  as  Its  objective  to  obtain  as 
many  or  all  of  Its  personnel  through  volun- 
tary means."  Notwithstanding  this  position 
of  the  Department,  by  the  President,  and  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  1964  plailorm 
promises,  the  Military  Selective  Service  .^ct  of 
1967  was  totally  devoid  of  any  attempt  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  volunteers  for  military 
service. 

The  House  version  of  the  Act  cont.aine<i 
my  amendment  to  declare  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  "the  obligation  of  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  should  be  enforced  through  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  only  when  necess<iry  to 
insure  the  security  of  this  Nation."  However, 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Committee  de- 
leted this  amendment,  seemingly  Indicating 
a  Congressional  preference  for  compulsion  in 
military  service,  regardless  of  need.  Much 
that  could  have  been  done  to  improve  the 
Selective  Service  Act  was  not  done,  to  the 
discredit  of  both  the  Executive  and  the  Leg- 
islative Branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Copies  of  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  available 
through  my  office. 

Freedom  of  information. — The  Federal 
PubUc  Records  Law  (P.L.  89-487),  which  I 
cosponsored,  took  effect  on  July  4,  1967.  This 
"Freedom  of  Information"  law  reasserts  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  what  their  Federal  government  it 
doing.  It  provides  that  government  records 
are  to  be  made  available  at  the  request  of  any 
citizen,  and  gives  a  person  wrongfully  denied 
access  to  Information  the  right  to  go  to 
court  for  an  Immediate  ruling. 

The  new  law  will  not  work  miracles  over- 
night. It  may  have  little  impact  on  the 
"Credibility  Gap."  But  the  law  is  a  weapon— 
and  a  powerful  one — which  will  help  to  re- 
duce unwarranted  secrecy  in  government. 
How  well  It  will  work  will  depend  on  how 
effectively  the  people,  the  press,  and  the  Con- 
gress use  It  as  a  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
know. 

Congressional  assistance. — Members  of 
Congress  frequently  receive  appeals  from  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  municipalities 
for  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  Some 
types  of  assistance  can  be  provided — other 
types  cannot. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  Congressman  has  a 
duty  to  assist  where  possible  in  making  the 
relationship  between  a  citizen  and  his  Gov- 
ernment fair  and  workable,  for  there  are 
times.  In  the  impersonality  of  Government, 
when  the  Congressman  serves  as  the  only 
personal  link  between  a  constituent  and  an 
Executive  Branch  Department.  But  occa- 
sions and  situations  arise  when  it  is  im- 
proper, and,  in  some  instances,  illegal,  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  attempt  to  mfluence 
governmental  decisions. 

Members  of  Congress  are  legislators— not 
executives  or  administrators.  Their  basic  re- 
sponsibility Is  the  drafting  and  pa.ssing  of 
legislation.  The  Executive  Branch  has  the  re- 
sp)onBibllity  of  administering  those  laws. 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  a  Congress- 
man can  assist — In  cutting  red  tape,  in  help- 
ing to  correct  administrative  errors,  or  in  ex- 
pediting action  when  It  is  unduly  delayed. 

Because  of  the  misunderstandings  which 
arise  from  time  to  time,  I  appeared  befon 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  d 
Congress  and  recommended  that  "the  policy 
of  encouraging  or  assisting  Members  of  Oon- 
grees  in  the  announcement  of  Federal  grant*. 
contracts,  or  projects  in  their  states  or  dls- 
trlcta  be  terminated  ...  To  encourage  or 
•Mist  Members  In  making  Initial  amiounce- 
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nents  of  Federal  grants,  projects,  and  par- 
ticularly Federal  contracts,  leaves  at  leaeit  a 
(badow  of  question  as  to  whether  or  not  tbe 
contract  or  project  was  awarded  solely,  as  It 
Aould  have  been,  on  factors  such  as  cost, 
performance,  and  national  Interest." 

Academy  appointments. — Congratulations 
tjt  in  order  for  the  young  men  from  the 
13th  District  who  earned  appointment  to 
the  VS.  service  academies  and  who  oocn- 
menced  their  studies  this  Jxine:  V.S.  Air 
Force  Academy — Lawrence  F.  Blameuser, 
Jr.,  Skokle;  Steven  DeHaven,  Mt.  Proepect; 
Charles  E.  Dehllnger,  Evanston;  John  Eke- 
berg.  Palatine;  Gerald  Lemke,  Wheeling; 
Casey  Scott,  Wllmette.  V.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy— Richard  J.  Appleton,  Mt.  Prospect; 
Brian  Bruckner.  Niles;  Ford  G.  Droegemuel- 
ler,  Arlington  Heights;  Christopher  B.  Tim- 
mers.  Wheeling;  Mark  M.  Weiman,  Evanston. 
VJS.  Naval  Academy — Jeffrey  Currle,  Evans- 
ton; Thomas  R..  Dussman,  Jr.,  Winnetka; 
Charles  L.  Keating,  Arlington  Heights.  VS. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy — Scott  K.  Sum- 
nacrs,  Wllmette.  Those  Interested  in  applying 
for  academy  nominations  for  claases  begin- 
ning in  June  1968  may  write  to  my  office  for 
full  details. 

Visitors  and  Irtfers.— Visitors  to  Washing- 
ton from  the  13th  District  are  always  wel- 
come in  our  office  In  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing. If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  write  ahead  and  let  us  know 
you  are  oomlng.  In  this  way.  we  may  be 
able  to  assist  in  making  your  visit  a  more 
enjoyable  one.  Also,  your  letters  are  always 
welcome.  Our  Washington  office  is  open  dally 
from  8:00  A.M.  to  6:00  PM.  and  generally 
later.  If  you  communicate  with  the  office  and 
do  not  receive  a  response  within  a  week, 
pleese  write  again.  We  have  discovered 
Instances  where  mall  has  not  reached  the 
ofBce  or  where  it  has  been  delayed.  Since  we 
respond  to  some  600  letter  a  week,  and  receive 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  non-letter  mall  in 
•ddltlon.  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
a  letter  may  go  astray  In  the  Postal  Service 
or  In  the  Congressional  postal  facilities.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


privilege  to  know  Dr.  Taylor,  and  It  will 
be  the  privilege  of  students  of  the  tiuBt 
territories  in  years  to  come  to  know  of 
him. 


Dr.  John  L.  Taylor 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  who  passed 
away  on  August  29.  I  knew  I>r.  Tavlor 
for  only  these  months  of  the  90th  Con- 
BTcss,  when  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  together  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  but  it 
was  apparent  to  me  from  the  beginning 
that  he  was  a  tremendously  talented  in- 
dividual who  was  making  a  \er>'  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  committee. 

This  versatile  man  at  once  portrayed 
expertise  on  both  the  Pacific  islands  and 
the  Ameiican  Indian,  and  was  widely 
recognized  in  his  important  post  as  con- 
sultant to  the  committee,  a  position  he 
served  for  14  years  with  distinction. 

Dr.  Taylor  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the 
«Mnmittee  and  by  Congress  and  It  Is  fit- 
tmg  that  his  mark  be  memorialized  by 
tne  John  L.  Taylor  scholarship  memorial 
nmd  for  students  from  the  Trust  Terrl- 
**y  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  li,  was  my 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  include  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  sent  to  Mr.  Cyrus 
Vance — President  Johnson's  special  as- 
sistant to  Detroit  during  the  riots — from 
Mr.  Bill  Crook.  Director  of  the  VISTA 
program  within  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Bill  Crook's  message  illus- 
trates very  well  the  excellent  service  to 
our  Nation  that  VISTA  and  the  OEO  are 
providing. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  made  many  gallant  efforts  in  Detroit 
to  prevent  and  eliminate  the  underlying 
causes  of  urban  riots  and  violence.  OEO 
funds  are  limited,  however,  and  not 
enough  has  been  done  previously  to  cor- 
rect the  Injustices  and  despair  of  poverty. 

VISTA'S  contribution  was  Important 
and  I  believe  deserves  our  sincere  praise 
and  support. 

To:  The  Honorable  Cyrus  Vance. 
From:  Bill  Crook,  Director,  'VISTA.  Pat  Ken- 
nedy, Deputy  Director,  VISTA. 
Date:  August  2,  1967. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  at  5:00  p.m.  the 
VISTA  headquau-ters  received  a  telegram 
from  Governor  George  Romney  approving 
the  assignment  of  200  VISTA  Volunteers  to 
assist  in  Detroit's  rehabilitation  efforts.  The 
Volunteers  were  requested  by  the  Governor 
and  the  Mayors  Committee  for  Human  Re- 
sources Development. 

VISTA  staff  members  were  on  the  ground 
In  Detroit  in  a  matter  of  hours.  And  VISTA 's 
Director,  Bill  Crook,  arrived  In  the  city 
Saturday  morning  to  take  personal  charge  of 
launching  VISTA's  emergency  task  force. 

I«ss  than  24  hours  after  Governor  Romney's 
request  for  Volimteers,  the  first  Volunteers 
were  in  Detroit  and  additional  contingents 
arrived  in  the  city  over  the  next  three  dayp 
The  schedule  of  their  arrival  for  emergency 
duty  was  as  follows: 

Friday.  32  VISTA's  already  In  Detrott. 
Saturday,  45  VISTA  Volunteers. 
Sunday,  20  VISTA  Volunteers. 
Monday.  55  VISTA  Volunteers. 
Tuesday.  48  VISTA  Volunteers. 
Wednesday,  15  VISTA  Associates. 
Volunteer  Total,  215. 

Volunteers  were  lodged  In  the  Tuller  and 
Strathmore  Hotels  near  the  target  areas  and 
moved  immediately  into  special  VISTA  brief- 
ing sessions  on  the  purpose  of  VISTA's  mis- 
sion in  Detroit  and  the  special  discipline  and 
curfews  required  In  light  of  the  disturbances. 
All  Volunteers  also  received  a  special  three 
hour  briefing  by  the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
the  immediate  problems  and  needs  In  tar- 
get areas  and  on  services  available. 

VISTA  Volunteers  then  moved  out  and 
went  to  work.  They  helped  reinforce  CAP 
neighborhood  staffs  In  the  four  Adminlstm- 
tlve  Centers  and  eighteen  Local  Subcentens. 
They  went  to  the  city's  major  emergency 
receiving  hospital.  Detroit  General,  to  sup- 
plement  overtaxed  and  exhausted  staff.  They 
moved  into  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Serrloee 
headquarters  and  the  City  Prosecutor's  oOoe 


in  police  headquarters  to  assist  In  Interrlcw- 
Ing  axKl  procaHlng  that  week's  staggering 
4,000  arrests.  (Normally,  felony  arreats  in 
Detroit  run  around  8.000  a  year.)  Th«ir  goal 
was  both  to  relieve  massive  clerical  and  legal 
problems  and  to  facilitate  release  on  bond  of 
citizens  so  they  oould  return  to  their  Joba 
and  families.  'VISTA  Volunteers  manned  an 
emergency  rat  control  project  and  wcn-ked 
out  of  Archdiocese  Headstart  Centers  locat- 
ing children  absent  since  the  riots  began. 
And.  VISTA  Volunteers  boarded  donated 
dump  trucks  for  clean  up  campaigns. 

During  the  crisis  itself,  some  VISTA  Vol- 
unteers repeatedly  exposed  themselves  to 
.■:niper  fire  in  order  to  assist  refugees,  report 
disasters  and  help  direct  relief  agencies  to 
areas  of  greatest  need.  Others  performed 
small  and  sometimes  menial  tasks  that  took 
some  of  the  bttrden  off  overworked  local 
staff. 

The  Volunteers  were  supervised  by  20 
VISTA  staff  members  who  oame  from  the 
•VISTA  office  and  VISTA  Regional  Training 
Centers.  Their  work  was  at  all  times  cloaely 
coordinated  with  Mr.  Vance's  office  and  with 
the  Major's  Committee  for  Human  Resources 
Development.  They  gave  valuable  guidance 
and  direction  every  step  of  the  way. 

One  of  the  most  important  efforts  now  Is 
to  put  the  community  in  a  position  to  help 
rebuild  Itself.  To  further  this  objective. 
VISTA  has  Just  launched  a  campaign  to  re- 
cruit ghetto  residents  to  serve  as  VISTA 
Associates.  On  Wednesday,  the  first  fifteen 
VISTA  Associates  were  selected.  Additional 
Associates  T^til  be  added  in  the  coming  days. 
VISTA  regards  the  recruitment  of  local  peo- 
ple to  carry  on  work  begun  on  an  emei^ncy 
basis  by  VISTA's  themselves  as  a  high  prior- 
ity endeavor.  The  staff  is  also  now  beginning 
to  work  T*nth  local  authorities  to  plan  an 
orderly  phase  out  of  the  VISTA  emergency 
force  in  Detroit. 


Samuel  Richard  Davenport 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
OHara]  In  tribute  to  Samuel  Richard- 
son Davenport  are  certainly  well  merited. 
During  his  26  years  of  service  on  the 
Hill,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  most.  If  not 
all,  of  our  congressional  offices.  Not  only 
his  efficiency,  but  his  pleasant  smile  and 
friendly  manner  have  made  him  par- 
ticularly effective. 

But.  there  is  another  aspect  of  Sam's 
life  that  desenes  mention.  He  is  in  most 
regular  attendance  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives prayer  breakfast  on  Thurs- 
day mornings  and,  as  he  leaves  for  his 
visit  to  Ireland,  we  shall  certainly  miss 
him  at  these  meetings.  Sam  is  the  only 
person  not  a  member  or  officer  of  the 
House  who  Is  Invited  to  and  does  regu- 
larly attend  these  breakfasts.  There,  too. 
with  his  knowledge  and  wit.  he  contrib- 
utes a  great  deal. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  many  others 
who  wish  him  a  happy  visit  to  Ireland 
and  hope  that  In  the  greater  leisure 
which  he  now  has  he  will  find  time  to  do 
more  writing. 
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More  Sedition  Courtesy  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  so- 
called  poverty  workers,  all  active  in  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund — 
SCEP — a  cited  Communist-front  group, 
have  been  arrested  In  Kentucky  and 
charged  with  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Pike  County. 

SCEF  gained  national  headlines  when 
their  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  was 
raided  by  State  and  local  law  raiforce- 
ment  oflBcials  a  few  years  ago  and  tons 
of  Communist  material  uncovered.  The 
Louisiana  joint  committee  on  im-Amer- 
ican  activities  published  several  volumes 
of  documents,  confiscated  in  the  raid,  all 
of  which  were  pro-Communist  and  sedi- 
tious in  nature. 

Two  of  those  apprehended  in  Ken- 
tucky were  the  notorious  Ann  and  Carl 
Braden,  who  pack  a  long  list  of  Commu- 
nist-front citations.  They  were  indicted 
previously  and  Carl  Braden  convicted,  in 
Kentucky — back  in  1954. 

Louisiana  obtained  convictions  against 
top  leaders  of  SCEP,  but  these  were  nul- 
lified by  the  Supreme  Court  which  struck 
down  the  Louisiana  law. 

Unfortunately,  Braden's  conviction  in 
Kentucky  was  overturned  by  the  State 
court  of  appeals,  citing  a  Federal  Su- 
preme Court  decision  knocking  down 
State  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  sedition. 

Herein  is  where  many  of  our  present- 
day  problems  lie.  The  runaway  Supreme 
Court  denies  jurisdiction  to  the  very 
agencies — the  States — that  are  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  fight  against  this 
form  of  subversion  from  within. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
release  from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  of  September  12,  1967,  in  the 
Record : 

Jurors  Order  Sedition  Trial — Indict 
Poverty  Workers,  SCEP  Leaders 

PiKEViLLE,  Kt. — Three  Pike  County.  Ky., 
poverty  workers  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Education  Fund 
(SCEP)  were  tndlcted  Monday  on  sedition 
Charges  by  the  Pike  County  Grand  Jury. 

Named  In  the  indictment  were  Ann  and 
Carl  Braden  of  Louisville,  leaders  of  SCEP; 
Mr.  aad  Mrs.  Alan  McSurely.  field  workers 
for  SCEP  In  Pike  County;  and  Joeeph  Mul- 
loy,  App&lachlan  Volunteer  staff  member  In 
the  county. 

Tlie  latter  three  were  arrested  Aug.  11-12 
following  raids  on  their  homes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pike  County  Commonwealth's 
Atty.  Thomas  Ratllff,  produced  "a  truckload 
of  seditious  material." 

The  Indictment  charged  that  a  "well  orga- 
nized and  well  financed  effort  la  being  made 
to  promote  and  spread  the  Communistic 
theory  ...  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Pike  County." 

INDICTED    IN    1»S4 

The  jury  report  said  Communist  organizer* 
have  been  sent  to  Pike  County  by  "racial 
organizations  which  have  paid  and  sup- 
ported them.  .  .  . 

Some  employes  of  the  Appalachian  Volun- 
teers and  other  federally-flnaneed  ahtl-pov- 
erty    programs   have    collabmuted   and   co- 


operated with  known  Communist  organiz- 
ers." 

The  Jury  said  "local  officials  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Volunteers  have  cooperated  with 
known  CommnnlRt  organizers  by  allowing 
them  to  conduct  training  among  the  Vista 
Workers,  Peace  OoriJs  trainees  and  local 
citizens." 

The  Bradens  and  tour  others  were  Indicted 
under  the  same  state  statute  In  1954  after 
the  couple  bought  a  home  In  an  all-white 
suburb  of  Louisville  for  the  purpoee  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  Negro  contractor  Andrew  Wade 
IV.  The  home  was  bombed  one  month  later. 

CONVICTION     VOIDED 

Only  Braden  stood  trial,  and  his  convic- 
tion was  overturned  by  the  state  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  ruling  cited  a  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  a  Pennsylvania  case  which 
said  the  federal  government  has  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  fleld  of  sedition. 


Clarence  Mute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  many  outstanding  Negro  citi- 
zens. One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 
citizens  is  Clarence  Muse,  a  popular  and 
outstanding  entertainer,  a  tireless  cru- 
sader for  a  responsible  and  sane  prog- 
ress for  his  race,  and  a  humanitarian  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Muse,  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  resides  in  my  district, 
called  for  the  country  to  ferret  out  those 
social  conditions  that  often  contribute 
to  civil  disturbances.  Mr.  Muse,  like  my- 
self, does  not  believe  that  the  answer  lies 
In  "black  power,"  separatism,  and  hate. 
But  rather,  the  continual  search  by  men 
of  good  will  for  the  solution  of  those 
problems  that  trouble  all  citizens  in  this 
confusing  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Because  of  this  man's  stature,  and  be- 
cause he  espouses  what  I  feel  to  be  a 
correct  approach,  I  Include  his  remarks 
in  the  Record: 

Remarks  of  Clarence  Mose 

"I  am  sure  you  are  most  concerned  by 
now  that  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial pattern  of  our  Country  is  frustrated  and 
disturbed.  In  noting  this  disturbance,  I  re- 
member the  same  kind  ot  unrest  was  at  the 
same  level  when  the  Great  Depression  fell 
over  our  Country." 

"One  phUoeophy  at  that  time  was  that 
monies  and  opportumtlee  should  Sow  from 
the  top  and  eventually  reach  the  man  at  the 
bottom.  Tbia  proved  to  be  disastrous.  Then 
P'ranUln  Delano  Rooeevelt.  our  Noble  Presi- 
dent, inserted  the  philosophy  of  reaching  the 
man  at  the  bottom  first  and  slowly  and 
progressively,  harmony  was  restored  and  the 
Country  began  its  long  trip  towards  social 
advancMnent." 

"Today.  In  my  opinion,  we  have  the  same 
situation  only  It  Is  more  sophisticated.  The 
hope  of  our  future  Is  (If  we  can)  rise  above 
the  crowd  by  brmglng  thoughtful  and  active 
consideration  In  Oongrees.  Not  the  type  of 
approach  to  'save'  the  Negro  peculation  or 
tither  mlsorlty  groups;  but  to  aave  the 
Nation.' 

"We  muat  love  each  other  as  human  be- 
iQgB.  We  must  do  things  for  each  other  as 


human  beings.  We  must  live  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  human  beings." 

"I  tz-VLSt  that  this  wlU  inspire  you  to  meet 
the  challenge  and  take  a  forward  step  in 
reetorlng  pe»ce  and  harmony  m  our  great 
Country,  the  United  States  of  America." 


Vilification  of  Johnson  Is  Denounced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  legiti- 
mate criticism  is  a  necessary  p>art  of  the 
national  scene  but  vilification  of  public 
ofQcials,  especially  the  President,  is  \m- 
warranted.  Therefore,  I  feel  the  follow- 
ing commentary  of  Walter  Trohan,  noted 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  deserves  thoughtful  review  by 
those  individuals,  especially  the  radical 
left,  who  have  lowered  themselves  to  ex- 
cessive thoughtless  personal  attacks  on 
the  President: 

VILIFICATION    OF  JOHNSON    IS   DENOUNCED 

WASHINGTON.  September  7. — "All  the  world 
is  familiar  with  Lincoln,  the  emancii>ator.  the 
author  of  the  Gettysburg  address,  the  time- 
less spokesman  of  democracy,"  wrote  the 
late  James  O.  Randall,  historian.  "Pew  of  us 
are  acquainted  with  Lincoln,  the  baboon, 
the  Imbecile,  the  wet  rag,  the  Kentucky 
mule,  yet  these  are  typical  examples  of  the 
names  heaped  upon  him  in  those  cruel  days 
when  high  office  [held]  less  of  glory  than 
insult  and  abuse  within  the  ranks  of  the 
nation  he  was  struggling  to  save  from  dis- 
solution." 

While  this  writer  is  no  gentle  Randall  any 
more  than  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  any 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  am  Impelled  to  speak  out 
against  the  flood  of  vlllflcatlon,  descending 
even  to  obscenity,  being  poiu-ed  up)on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the 
worst  I  have  seen  in  33  years  in  the  capital. 
There  are  placards,  buttons,  Jokes,  and  songs, 
many  of  which  do  not  bear  ref>etltlon  la 
family  newspapers,  striking  at  hlme  and  his 
family  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  good 
citizens  to  shudder,  even  though  they  have 
no  love  for  him  or  his  policies. 

Much  was  made  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  a 
wheeler-dealer  and  an  arm  twister.  His  Texas 
size  ego  did  not  help  him  in  this  respect.  Nor 
did  he  get  any  help  from  those  members  of 
his  own  party  who  resented  him  the  most  for 
the  fact  that  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
after  the  assassination  of  their  beloved  hero, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  personable  charmer. 
who  was  a  President  more  of  promise  than 
accomplishment. 

OBJECT  TO  XJSC  OT  OBSCENITY  IN  CRmCISM 

The  stream  of  abuse  being  directed  at 
Johnson  would  seem  to  be  endatngerlng  the 
very  freedoms  his  most  violent  critics  pro- 
fess to  love.  AU  leaders  are  open  to  criticism. 
Perhaps  Johnson  is  more  vulnerable  than 
most  but  not  thru  the  low  road  of  obscenity. 

There  must  be  times  when  Johnson  would 
like  to  turn  over  his  desk  to  Sen.  J.  William 
Fulbright  [D.,  Ark.],  his  severest  foreign  pol- 
icy critic;  or  to  Hubert  Rap  Brown,  the  vio- 
lent black  power  critic;  or  to  many  others, 
and  say:  "Here,  it's  yours;  you  run  it."  Even 
this  commentator,  who  Is  among  the  Presi- 
dent's critics,  must  say  It's  a  good  thing  he 
can't. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  first  term,  even  some 
of   Lincoln's   supporten   thought   that  tti( 
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game  was  up.  There  were  movements  to  dis- 
place Lincoln.  Many  felt  he  was  not  big 
enough  for  his  Job.  Republican  governors  had 
no  confidence  in  him. 

COVERNOES   DOUBT   JOHNSON  COULD   WIN   TODAY 

Today  a  similar  situation  exists  In  the 
Democratic  camp  for  Johnson.  Governors 
make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  he  could 
not  win  their  states  if  the  election  were  to 
be  held  today.  Many  In  Congress  In  his  own 
party  say  he  Is  not  big  enough  for  his  office 
on  the  domestic  or  foreign  fronts.  Some  pre- 
dict he  will  withdraw  before  the  convention, 
either  openly  and  frankly  or  by  having  doc- 
tors advise  him  to  give  up  the  Presidency  for 
reasons  of  health. 

If  Republicans  had  the  same  drive  to  dis- 
place Johnson  that  some  Democrats  have,  it 
Blight  all  be  over  but  the  shouting.  But  he  Is 
not  going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  race  by  the 
wishful  thinking  of  some  of  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats or  out  Of  the  White  House  by  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  some  Republlcsms. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  conrmientator  he  will 
run  and  nothing  will  keep  him  out  of  the 
race  but  death.  And  he  will  be  hard  to  beat, 
especially  so  if  the  Republicans  splinter 
themselves,  for  which  they  have  a  proven 
genius. 


elements  and  stimuli  in  our  economy,  the 
sooner  we  can  move  forward  to  genuine 
growth  and  solid  progress. 


Tbe  Plight  of  Oar  Teachers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pro- 
foundly disturbed  by  strikes  in  many 
cities  among  teachers  needed  to  educate 
our  country's  children.  I  am  convinced 
that  wages,  while  much  talked  about,  are 
not  the  only  issue.  People  who  go  into  this 
profession  do  not  do  so  for  the  money. 

But  the  role  of  teachers  in  many  com- 
munities Is  gradually  being  imdermlned 
by  much  publicized  poverty  war  people, 
who.  though  usually  better  paid,  often 
lack  the  level  of  professional  skill  at- 
tained by  our  teachers. 

These  teachers,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
thoroughly  upset.  With  a  breakdovm 
of  discipline  in  the  homes,  a  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  in  the  streets,  and  an- 
archalc  conditions  In  many  classrooms, 
the  teachers  are  prevented  from  doing 
what  they  know  to  be  best  for  their  stu- 
dents. Because  of  a  discipline  crisis, 
many  teachers  have  almost  given  up  the 
battle.  They  have  told  me  that  their  posi- 
tion is  rapidly  l>ecoming  untenable. 

"How  can  we  instill  principles  of  honor 
and  industry  in  our  students  when  these 
virtues  are  denied  by  wholesale  Great 
Society  programs?"  they  say.  "These  pro- 
grams, with  their  waste,  graft,  and  give- 
away philosophy  are  destroying  any  sense 
of  realism  or  economic  integrity  our  chll- 
i'en  may  have  developed.  The  value  of  a 
dollar  is  forgotten  and  individual  pride 
Mid  their  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
evaporate." 

Our  American  teachers,  Mr.  I^eaker, 
nave  played  and  must  continue  to  play 
■n  important  and  basic  part  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  our  free 
■oclety.  If  they  lose  their  Idealism  and 
•ose  of  mission,  we  are  In  real  trouble. 
The  sooner  we  get  away  from  artificial 


Workers    Describe    Firings,    Intimidation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
witnesses  told  an  incredible  story  of  dis- 
missals and  blacklisting  as  they  appeared 
recently  before  the  Special  House  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  They  told  of  "dis- 
crimination, coercion,  intimidation,  sur- 
veillance, threats,  company  and  com- 
mimity  interference,  and  massive  illegal 
discharges."  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
what  the  law  says  they  can  do :  organize 
into  unions. 

The  AFL-CIO  News  told  about  this  in 
its  current  issue.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  we  may 
all  be  informed  of  this  tragic  situation: 

FtRST-PERsoN  Testimony:  Workers  Describe 
Firings.  Intimid.^tion 
( By  Eugene  A.Kelly) 

Workers  from  American  mills  and  factories 
cune  to  the  Capitol  to  tell  In  their  own  words 
the  methods  their  employers  use  to  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  what  the  law  says  they 
are  free  to  do — organize  into  unions  of  their 
own  choosing  without  xinlawful  interference. 

As  one  witness  told  the  Special  House  Sub- 
oommlttee  on  Labor,  it  was  a  story  of  "dis- 
crimination, coercion,  intimidation,  sur- 
veillance, threats,  company  and  oommunlty 
Interference  and  massive  illegal  discharges. " 

The  intimidation  and  the  discharges  are 
still  occurring,  another  witness  testified, 
"this  week  and  last  week  and  every  week" 
despite  the  law  and  the  courts. 

As  the  witnesses  left  the  stand,  some  In 
tears.  Rep.  William  D.  Ford  (D-Mich.)  ob- 
served that  "even  union  people  wouldn't  be- 
lieve that  this  is  stUl  happening"  unless  they 
can  read  the  testimony.  It  Is.  he  added,  "like 
something  out  of  Alice  In  Wonderland"  to 
hear  of  events  in  sections  of  the  nation  that 
have  been  "totally  cut  off  from  what  has  been 
happening  for  the  last  25  years  In  this 
country." 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Prank  Thompson 
(D-N.J.)  scheduled  additional  public  hear- 
ings until  all  who  want  to  testify  are  heard. 
Thompsons  invitation  to  appear  was  re- 
jected by  Pres.  Robert  T.  Stevens  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co..  Inc..  big  government  textile 
contractor  which  has  fired  more  than  600 
workers  to  date  and  has  refused  to  reinstate 
»ny  of  them  while  it  appeals  lower  court 
rulings  to  the  Supreme   Coiu-t. 

Union  witnesses  Included  Robert  Starnes. 
assistant  APL-CIO  regional  director  for 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  who  read  into 
the  record  details  of  widespread  community 
interference  with  unions  and  workers;  Or- 
ganizer Claude  Davis  of  the  Molders.'  who 
told  of  being  beaten  by  an  employer  in  Tup- 
pers  Plains,  O..  when  he  went  to  the  plant 
to  seek  reinstatement  of  five  workers  fired 
for  Joining  the  union. 

Other  union  representatives  also  gave  evi- 
dence supporting  their  belief  that  the  law 
against  employer  harassment  of  union  mem- 
bers should  be  given  "real  sharp  teeth."  But 
the  most  moving  testimony  came  from  rank- 
and-file  workers. 


With  tears  in  her  eyes,  Mrs.  Doris  Hicklln 
of  Rock  HUl,  S.C.  mother  of  a  aoldier  now 
serving  In  Viet  Nam,  told  In  soft  accents 
how  she  was  fired  by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Oo.  for 
wearing  a  union  button  in  the  plant  where 
she  had  worked  seven  years  until  1964. 

"I  was  called  Into  the  office  and  told  to 
take  off  the  button.  This  I  refused  to  do,"  she 
said.  Mrs.  Hicklln  has  no  Job  now  because 
she  was  fired  from  her  last  two  Jobs— a  report 
Thompson  referred  to  the  Justice  Dept.  for 
investigation  of  possible  witness  intimida- 
tion. 

WORKERS    ENSLAVED 

Shirley  Hobbs  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.. 
said  she  was  fired  by  Stevens  management 
after  Joining  the  Textile  Workers.  So  was 
her  husband.  Of  her  experiences  Mrs.  Hobbs 
said  "Lincoln  freed  the  slaves  but  J.  P. 
Stevens  enslaves  his  workers  with  fear,  black- 
balling and  work  overloads." 

Lillian  Hux  told  how  she  worked  three 
days  at  the  Roanoke  Rapids  plant  and  was 
fired  after  a  union  organizer  handed  her  a 
leaflet. 

"Someone  told  me  to  get  rid  of  it.  quick. 
There  wasn't  any  trash  basket  handy  so  I 
handed  it  to  my  cousin  who  was  due  to  go  off 
duty.  Her  supervisor  saw  her  put  it  into  her 
ptirse  and  I  was  fired  for  Interfering  with 
another  employe.  Then  they  fired  my  cousin 
too."  she  said. 

■I  haven't  worked  since,"  sal,d  the  witness, 
the  mother  of  two  children.  Sobbing,  she 
cried  "J.  P.  Stevens  has  denied  me  my  rights 
as  an  American,"  and  rushed -from  the  hear- 
ing room. 

A  solemn  witness  was  Jess  Cudd.  Whitmlre. 
B.C..  who  worked  50  years  for  the  Stevens 
firm  and  was  discharged  for  Joining  TWUA. 
Worse  than  firing,  he  said,  was  management  s 
attempt  to  get  him  to  help  "run  out  of 
town"  his  son.  also  fired  for  Joining  the 
union. 

He  said:  "They  come  to  me  and  say  'Mr. 
Cudd.  how  come  you  don't  adopt  that  boy's 
two  children  and  you  could  make  about  as 
much  out  of  it  as  you  could  in  the  mill  by 
getting  social  security  and  run  him  out  of 
town?'  " 

Cudd's  story  previously  led  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  trial  examiner  to  cite 
the  Incident  as  a  "horrible  example"  of  em- 
ployer callousness.  The  Cudds  were  among 
71  fired  Stevens  employes  that  the  NLRB. 
and  two  federal  courts,  ordered  reinstated 
with  backpay  to- 1964. 

Pour  committee  witnesses  came  from  Hart- 
well,  Ga..  to  relate  how  they  took  part  in  an 
attack  on  union  handbillers  at  the  Monroe 
Auto  Equipment  Co.  plant  in  1963.  One 
quoted  a  company  foreman  as  telling  work- 
ers "it  might  mean  your  job  if  you  don't  run 
them  off." 

The  union  men  were  attacked  by  50  em- 
ployes who  poured  outside  the  plant  to  man- 
handle them  and  burn  their  handbUls  and 
leaflets.  The  union  lost  one  election  there, 
won  a  second  one  but  still  is  fighting  for 
recognition,  the  committee  was  told. 

Ray  Smlthhart  of  the  Rubber  Workers  said 
he  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  for  passing  out 
handbills.  Jailed  and  fined  $10  by  the  mavor 
of  Ripley.  Miss.  In  Tupelo,  Miss.,  his  car  was 
riddled  by  buckshot  but  he  himself  was  not 
hit. 

James  M.  Pierce  of  the  AFL-CIO  Industrial 
Union  Dept.,  wrapped  up  his  experiences 
with  Stevens  Co.  by  calling  it  a  'story  of 
firings  and  discrimination." 

"Fighting  unions  In  the  South  Is  big  busi- 
ness," he  testified.  Naming  several  law  firms 
that  specialize  In  combatting  unions,  he  said 
retention  of  these  firms  "automatically 
means  a  campaign  of  fear,  community  inter- 
ference, massive  discharges,  delays  and  no 
contract. 

"I  can  assure  you  there  is*  no  stigma  at- 
tached" to  labor  law  violations  In  the  South, 
Pierce  said.  "In  fact,  the  labor  law  violator 
Is  a  hero  .  .  .  wined  and  dined' 
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Castro  Sees  Panuna  Canal  as  Gateway  to 
Gaantanamo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposed  Panama  Canal  treaty  which 
would  abdicate  UJS.  sovereignty  over  that 
crucial  Carrlbean  waterway  has  caused 
grave  concern  in  the  Congress  and 
among  our  military  experts  who  are 
aware  of  Communist  designs  on  our 
security. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  examina- 
tions of  the  dangers  in  this  secretly  ne- 
gotiated pact  which  has  been  hidden 
from  the  American  public,  Is  a  recent 
article  by  retired  Brig.  Gen.  James  D. 
Hittle.  of  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps. 

General  Hittle,  director  of  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs,  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  has  high- 
lighted the  Inherent  dangers  in  our 
abandoning  control  over  the  canal. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
may  read  this  timely  report.  I  offer 
General  Hittle's  simimary  for  the  Rec- 
ord. The  article  follows: 

Eyes    Precedent    in    Treaty — Castro     Sexs 

Panama    Canal    as    Gateway     to     Guan- 

tanamo 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  USMC.  Ret.) 

Washington. — Anyone  who  thinks  the  pro- 
posed Panama  Canal  treaty  would  ease  ten- 
sions for  the  United  States  In  the  Caribbean 
has  underestimated  Cuban  Prime  Minister 
Fidel  Castro. 

It  Is  no  coincidence  that  Castro  has  been 
on  his  good  behavior  recently.  He  has  cut 
down  on  public  Insults  and  threats  against 
the  United  States.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports, he  even  has  granted  permission  for 
our  weather  planes  to  overfly  Cuba. 

Such  a  show  of  good  conduct,  phony  as  It 
is.  has  a  purpose. 

He  does  not  want  to  do  anything  at  this 
time  to  upset  the  new  treaty  now  In  the  works 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

Castro  knows  that  the  proposed  Panama 
Canal  treaty  is  playing  squarely  into  his 
hands.  Here  is  why: 

A  key  objective  of  Communist  policy  in  the 
Americas  is  to  control  the  Caribbean.  Red 
control  of  this  strategic  sea  would  shatter 
the  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

KEY    OBSTACLE    TO    RUSSIAN    LAKE 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  the  Moscow-Havana 
plan  to  turn  the  Caribbean  Into  a  Russian 
lake  is  our  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo  Bay, 
on  the  southeast  tip  of  Cuba. 

Getting  us  out  of  Ouantanamo  Bay  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  It  sis  a  base  for  Russian  sub- 
marines in  the  Caribbean. 

Castro  and  his  Kremlin  bosses  realize  the 
threats,  pressures  and  propaganda  a  few  years 
ago  did  not  scare  us  out  of  Guajitanamo. 
Now  they  apparently  are  planning  another 
technique.  Their  scheme  hinges  on  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  canal  treaty. 

The  broad  principle  of  the  agreement  re- 
portedly calls  for  us  to  voluntarily  give  up 
exclusive  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Ouce  we  agree  to  that,  we  have  lost  our 
freedom  of  action  In  protecting  our  strategic 
lifeline.  Prom  that  point  on,  our  position  la 
subject  to  repeated  renegotiations  and  con- 
cessions. 


That  Castro  and  the  Kremlin  plan  to  use 
the  proposed  Panama  treaty  as  a  lever  for 
prying  us  loose  from  Ouantanamo  Bay  Is  not 
mere  speculation.  It  Is  what  Castro's  Commu- 
nist spokesmen  have  said  will  be  done. 

SPELLED    OUT    BY    HAVANA    RADIO 

Communist  propaganda  hae  carefully  tied 
the  Panama  Canal  treaty  and  Ouantanamo 
Bay  together.  Here  is  what  the  official  Ha- 
vana Radio  said  more  than  a  year  ago  re- 
garding Ouantanamo  Bay  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  U.S  -Panama  treaty,  then  being 
negotiated. 

'The  standards  of  modem  times  apply 
everywhere,  and  Ouantanamo — Just  as  Pan- 
ama— is  an  anachronistic  survival  of  co- 
lonialism. .  .  .  The  question  of  Panama  is 
a  political  question  .  .  .  not  to  be  decided 
by  admirals  or  generals  .  .  .  but  between 
states  in  accordance  with  international  law." 

Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  and  Castro 
know  an  opportunity  when  It  is  given  them. 
They  intend  to  make  the  most  of  the  proposed 
canal  treaty  as  a  legal  precedent  for  de- 
manding renegotiation  of  the  Ouantanamo 
treaty.  They  know  that  once  our  full  con- 
trol of  the  base  Is  weakened,  It  will  take  only 
a  few  more  renegotiations  to  get  us  out. 

One  thing  should  be  clear:  The  proposed 
Panama  Canal  treaty  may  buy  us  a  few  tem- 
porary smiles  in  Panama,  but  It  moves  us 
closer  to  a  crisis  In  the  Caribbean. 

It  also  moves  the  world  closer  to  the  day 
when  the  Russian  submarine  fleet  has 
Ouantanamo  Bay  as  a  base  in  the  strategic 
heart  of  the  Americas. 
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HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  for 
yielding.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  pub- 
lic servant,  Sam  Davenport.  He  has  been 
a  close  personal  friend  for  the  past  15 
years,  and  has  been  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  to  me  and  my  entire  ofiBce  staff 
by  keeping  us  advised  of  matters  of  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  things  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  my  district  in 
California. 

I  recall  one  incident  especially.  During 
the  earthquake  in  Alaska,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents had  relatives  in  Kodlak  and 
were  unable  to  find  out  whether  they  had 
survived  the  quake.  Through  the  assist- 
ance of  Sam  Davenport,  messages  were 
relayed  by  way  of  ham  radio  operators 
and,  within  less  than  24  hours,  we  re- 
ceived information  as  to  the  safety  of  my 
constituent's  relatives. 

Seldom  a  week  would  go  by  that  we  did 
not  have  occasion  to  seek  Sam's  assist- 
ance, which  was  always  given  most 
freely. 

We  will  miss  him  greatly,  as  he  retires 
from  a  long  term  of  public  service.  Mrs. 
Utt  joins  me  In  wishing  Sam  Davenport 
and  his  wife  happiness  in  their  retire- 
ment. I  know  he  will  find  use  for  his 
many  talents,  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  of  service  to  our  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
when  it  seems  to  be  in  fashion  to  spout 
forth  irresponsible  charges  about  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  read  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  the  program. 

Such  an  assessment  recently  was  pre- 
pared by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Earle  Cabell,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
With  his  usual  clear  thinking  and  sense 
of  fairness,  the  Congressman  as  set 
forth  the  issues  involved  as  we  prepare 
to  debate  the  antipoverty  bill.  I  agree 
with  Congressman  Cabell's  conclusion 
that  the  war  on  poverty  must  go  on. 
With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  his 
statement  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  may  benefit  from  it: 
Statement   or   Congressman   Earle  Cabell 

Despite  a  growing  volume  of  criticism  of 
the  War  on  Poverty,  there  appears  little  real 
sentiment  in  Congress  for  ending  it  com- 
pletely. 

Along  with  the  daily  reports  of  criticism 
from  all  areas  are  small  signs  from  divergent 
sources  that  the  effort  being  made  in  this 
field  needs  to  be  expanded  rather  than  con- 
tracted. 

Even  In  Dallas  a  few  days  ago  when  Rep- 
resentative Ray  Roberts  of  McKinney  painted 
a  dark  picture  for  the  future  of  the  $1.4  bil- 
lion OEO  appropriation,  he  suggested  that  a 
replEicement  had  to  be  made  and  his  idea 
was  a  make-work  program  that  carried  a  $4 
billion  price  tag.  This  would  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  old  N.Y.A.  during  the  30s. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  John  Burkhart. 
an  Indiana  Insurance  executive  and  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce education  committee,  testified  that 
"the  problems  of  poverty  cannot  be  swept 
under  the  rug,"  and  had  high  praise  for  the 
Community  Action  Program. 

And  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  this  weekly  magazine  strongly 
Implied  our  priorities  are  out  of  balance  and 
that  the  war  »galnst  poverty  Is  receiving 
a  pittance  when  compared  with  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam. 

As  yet,  no  final  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  funding  this  year's  Poverty  War  program 
and  any  criticism  of  It  at  this  time  would  be 
premature. 

Much  of  the  headline  content  today  cen- 
ters around  the  possible  role  played  by  local 
OEO  units  In  the  recent  riots,  but  these  give 
a  distorted  picture  of  the  entire  program. 

I  am  famUlar  with  the  work  done  by  our 
Dallas  CAP  and  am  convinced  much  of  the 
credit  for  our  current  peaceful  situation  is  ft 
direct  result  of  its  Intelligence  and  under- 
standing. 

I  know  that  the  War  on  Poverty  has  faults. 
I  know  that  it  has  not  yet  achieved  all  of  th* 
goals  It  so  hopefully  raised  two  years  ago.  I 
know  that  It  Is  only  beginning  to  be  effectiv* 
and  that  many  o<  its  programs  have  yet  to 
get  off  the  ground. 

The  major  weaknesses  that  I  have  observed 
and  whlc±k  I  b^eve  merit  correction  are: 

(1)  -The  proponents  have  "oversold"  It  and 
built  tip  false  hopes  aa  to  Immediate  and 
dramatic  results; 
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(2)  Many  community  leaders  have  not 
given  it  sufiQclent  time  and  guidance  to  keep 
it  on  an  even  keel,  and 

(3)  The  Administration  has  been  hesitant 
in  eliminating  obviously  poorly  designed  pro- 
grams and  have  leaned  too  heavily  on  socio- 
logical "dreamers"  and  not  enough  on  horse 
sense. 

But  I  also  wonder  what  might  happen  to 
this  country  If  the  underprivileged  were  told 
that  all  Poverty  funds  were  to  be  cut  off'  and 
all  such  programs  abandoned. 

We  have  opened  a  door.  I  cannot  see  how  it 
can  ever  again  be  shut. 

The  best  hope  that  I  can  offer  Is  an  assur- 
ance to  do  all  In  my  power  to  see  that  the 
poverty  authorization  written  In  Congress 
contains  as  much  money  as  Is  prudent  to 
keep  the  programs  going  and  that  all  possible 
safeguards  against  a  repetition  of  past  mis- 
takes are  built  into  the  program. 


Hillidale  College  Declaration  of 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  recently  had  an  excellent  article 
on  my  alma  mater,  Hillsdale  College, 
Hillsdale,  Mich.  Because  it  shows  the  in- 
dependent philosophy  of  this  school,  I  am 
8ure  it  will  be  of  wide  interest  and  include 
it  herewith. 

Along  this  same  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel  also  recently 
had  an  editorial  which  Included  Hills- 
dale's "declaration  of  independence." 
This,  too,  is  worthy  of  wide  reading  and 
is  included  also. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  27.   1967] 
College  I>roves  Federal  Aid  Dropouts  Suc- 
ceed:    "Declaration     or     Independence" 
Gives    Hillsdale    Revolutionary    Role 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 
Hillside,  Mich.,  Augiist  26. — Hillsdale  col- 
lege, which  rejected  federal  aid  In  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  adopted  in  1962  and 
»»afflrmed  In  1966,  Is  flourishing  with  the 
•upport  of  friends  who  admire  its  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  self-reliance  and  all  the 
great  Ideals  and  achievements  which  consti- 
tute the  American  heritage. 

Hlllfidales  president,  J.  Donald  Phillips,  Is 
proud  of  the  colleges  succeee  since  he  came 
liere  In  1951.  but  he  Is  by  no  means  com- 
placent about  the  fut\ire  of  this  country's 
Independent  colleges. 

Hillsdale  and  a  few  oth«-  schools  which 
nave  refused  federal  aid  are  free  from  the 
threat  of  government  control.  As  President 
Phillips  said  In  an  totervlew,  however,  the 
government  could  put  these  collegee  out  of 
business  by  abolishing  Income  tax  deductions 
for  contributions  to  education  by  individuaU 
and  corporations. 

SOME  rAVOR  ABOLITIOM 

Many  leaders  of  the  education  eetabllsh- 
ment  in  this  coimtry,  particularly  In  the 
united  States  ofBoe  of  education  and  the 
national  Education  association,  favor  aboU- 
Hon  ctf  the  tax-deduction  privilege  becaxiae 
tney  are  oppoeed  in  principle  to  tbe  prtvately- 
wipported,  independent  ooUegee.  TTiey  regard 
*««  colleges  as  centers  of  special  prtvllegee 
^*^  ™ore  favored  classes,  anachronistic 
and  undemocratic,  if  not  \in-Amerloan. 


Phillips  noted  that  when  President  John- 
son was  asked  to  support  a  propjosed  tax 
credit  plan  for  higher  education,  this  was 
the  written  respwnse: 

"The  position  of  this  administration  Is  to 
advocate  direct  use  of  federal  resources  to 
meet  specific  educational  needs,  rather  than 
to  support  possible  assistance  thru  indirect 
means  such  as  a  tax  credit  plan." 

OVER     $4     billion     A     TEAR 

The  federal  government  already  is  spend- 
ing more  than  4  billion  dollars  a  year  on  edu- 
cation. A  possible  explanation  for  this  "ava- 
lanche of  governmental  largess."  Phillips 
said,  is  that  the  government  desires  "to 
move  directly  toward  a  centrally-controlled 
society — taxing,  collecting,  disbursing — to 
carry  out  its  good  or  not-so-good  plans." 

As  early  as  AprU  13,  1961.  Phillips  recalled, 
the  report  of  an  office  of  education  planning 
committee,  stamped  "administrative,  confi- 
dential." mentioned  "broadening  of  federal 
interest  in  curriculum  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction"  as  one  of  the  govern- 
ment's concerns  for  the  future. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  defense  depart- 
ment threatened  to  cancel  its  contracts  with 
the  University  of  Michigan  unless  It  hired 
more  Negroes  for  campus  Jobs,  appointed 
more  Negroes  to  faculty  positions,  and  en- 
rolled more  Negro  students. 

higher  than  proportion 
A  survey  disclosed  that  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  employed  and  enrolled  as  students 
at  the  university  was  higher  than  the  Negro 
proportion  of  the  state's  total  population. 
When  the  university  asked  what  percentage 
of  Negro  representation  the  government 
would  consider  desirable,  it  could  get  no 
reply. 

Nothing  was  said  by  the  government  about 
the  availability  of  qualified  Negroes  for  great- 
er representation  in  the  university,  or  what 
would  happen  to  its  standards  if  it  adopted 
such  an  open  door  policy. 

Phillips  said  he  had  heard  reports  that  the 
government  already  Is  looking  into  history 
and  social  science  textbooks  to  see  whether 
they  conform  to  the  current  liberal  cwtho- 
doxy.  Whether  these  reports  are  true  or  not. 
he  remarked,  government  support  of  educa- 
tional institutions  mevltably  will  be  followed 
by  government  control  of  everything  they 
teach. 

CALLS  LEADERS  DEPENDENT 

"The  entrance  of  full-scale  support  by  fed- 
eral aid  hEis  created  dependent  educational 
leaders  and  will  create  more."  Phillips  said. 
"Independent  thought  and  effort  cannot  be 
taught  by  scared,  dependent  men." 

Phillips,  an  ex-officlo  member  of  Hillsdale's 
board  of  trustees,  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
board's  "Declaration  of  Independence."  It 
declares  the  college,  founded  In  1844,  was 
dedicated  and  has  remained  faithful  to  "an 
educational  philosophy  embracing  America's 
basic  ideals." 

It  declares  that  Hillsdale  students  have 
been  taught,  among  other  fundamental 
truths,  that  "our  country's  greatness  Is  the 
result  not  of  government  benevolence  but 
rather  of  Individual  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise" and  that  "responsibility  Is  the  counter- 
part of  Independence." 

Acknowledging  that  Independence  of  fed- 
eral aid  Involves  "the  possibility  of  failure," 
the  declaration  says  the  "trustees  place  their 
trust  in  God  and  in  the  dedication  and  gen- 
erosity of  students,  alumni,  and  friends  who 
share  their  views." 

HEAD    or   ADULT    EDUCATION 

Phillips  had  been  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion at  Michigan  State  university  for  six 
years  when  he  became  president  of  Hillsdale 
In  1951.  His  experience  as  a  consultant  to 
business  management  and  his  free  enterprise 
philosophy,  as  well  as  his  background  as  an 
educator,  commended  him  to  Hillsdale's  con- 
servative board  of  trustees,  headed  by  Ralph 


C.    Roeecrane,    of    Rockford,    111.,    president 
of  the  J.  L.  Clark  Manufacturing  company. 

In  a  survey  of  what  high  school  seniors 
know  and  believe  about  American  business. 
Phillips  had  found  evidence  of  widespread 
and  growing  prejudice  against  the  profit  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  appalling  Ignorance  of  the 
•way  it  works.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  he 
decreed  that  all  students  at  Hillsdale  must 
take  one  three-hour  course  In  the  principles 
of  economics  and  two  three-hour  "American 
heritage"   courses. 

GIFT    FINANCES    CENTER 

Another  Phillips  Innovation  at  Hillsdale 
Is  lt«  1.5-million-dollar  Leadership  Develop- 
ment center,  financed  mainly  by  a  gift  from 
the  Herbert  H.  and  Grace  A.  Dow  foundation, 
which  has  been  described  by  the  Dana  corp- 
oration of  Toledo  as  "one  of  the  finest  educa- 
tional facilities   of  its  kind  In  the  world." 

Some  business  firms,  such  as  Dana,  send 
management  personnel  to  the  coUege  for 
special  courses  taught  by  Its  faculty  and 
others  use  the  facilities  of  the  center  for  con- 
ferences and  training  programs  of  their  own. 

The  center  has  32  guest  rooms  with  twin 
beds,  four  executive  suites,  dining  roonns. 
seminar  and  conference  rooms,  and  an  audi- 
torium with  swivel  chairs  and  other  equip- 
ment designed  to  facilitate  "group  commu- 
nication" as  conceived  by  Phillips.  There  are 
seats  behind  one-way  glass  walls  from  which 
students  can  see  and  hear  business  leaders 
engaged  in  discussing  and  solving  problems 
of   their  companies. 

NEW    STUDENT   CENTES 

The  leadership  development  center  is  con- 
nected with  Hillsdale's  new  million-dollar 
student  center  and  dining  hall,  to  promote 
rapport  between  students  and  business 
leaders.  Inspite  of  this  business  orientation, 
however,  Hillsdale  essentlaUy  is  a  liberal  arts 
college,  with  the  standard  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  graduation  with  the  bach- 
elor of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

Its  63-member  faculty  has  predominantly 
a  liberal  philosophy  and  almost  all  speakers 
in  Its  annual  lecture  series  are  certified 
liberals. 

Hillsdale  admits  a  good  many  students  who 
could  not  get  into  Oberlln  or  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  its  median  SAT  (scholastic 
aptitude  test)  scores  for  the  four  categories 
[men's  and  women's  verbal  and  men's  and 
women's  math]  range  between  500  and  650, 
Instead  of  600  plus,  as  in  some  of  the  more 
selective  colleges. 

SELECTIVE    ADMISSION    POLICY 

Yet  its  admission  policy  definitely  is  selec- 
tive, for  only  about  one  in  four  applications 
received  are  approved  and  many  students  who 
seek  admission  are  persuaded  to  save  the  $10 
It  costs  for  a  formal  application. 

Hillsdale  puts  more  emphasis  on  leadership 
potential  than  on  academic  aptitude.  Phillips 
said  he  would  rather  have  a  good  "C"  student 
who  had  been  a  campus  leader  in  high  school 
than  an  "A"  student  who  had  not  been  a 
leader.  The  college  gets  its  share  of  high 
school  "A"  students,  however,  and  many  of 
the  "late  bloomers"  who  have  not  done  so 
well  In  high  school  do  better  than  average 
work  before  they  finish  at  Hillsdale. 

About  44  fjer  cent  of  the  graduates  go  di- 
rectly into  graduate  or  professional  schools 
and  many  others  continue  their  education 
after  military  service.  About  half  of  the  grad- 
uates have  teacher  certificates  but  not  all  go 
into  teaching. 

LAST    TEAR,     1,086 

Hillsdale's  enrollment  last  year  was  1.086 
and  Phillips  would  like  to  keep  It  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  1,100.  For  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Its  students 
Is  unusual.  About  69  per  cent  comes  from 
states  other  than  Michigan  and  7  per  cent 
come  from  foreign  countries.  Last  year  39 
states  and  24  foreign  countries  were  repre- 
sented. 
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Hillsdale  does  not  release  InTormation 
about  faculty  salaries  but  It  pays  well  enough 
to  prevent  a  large  turnover.  This  year  two  are 
retiring,  three  are  taking  other  jobs,  one  Is 
leaving  to  get  married,  and  three  are  leaving 
because  their  tenure  was  not  approved. 

Hillsdale  raised  only  $12,800  from  outside 
sources  in  the  year  before  Phillips  became  Its 
president.  Its  endowment  was  only  $750,000. 
Now  It  must  raise  »400,000  a  year  from  out- 
side sources  to  meet  operating  costs,  allow- 
ing nothing  for  capital  Investment,  and  its 
endowment  totals  4.5  million  dollars. 

Its  operating  budget,  now  more  than  2.5 
million  dollars  a  year,  has  been  balanced  for 
11  years.  Tuition,  fees,  room  and  board  next 
year  will  cost  (2.414  for  men  and  $2,370  for 
women. 

A  total  of  $10,290,247  was  raised  in  the  first 
three  phases  of  Hillsdale's  master  plan  [  1957 
through  1966]  and  it  Is  well  on  its  way  toward 
a  goal  of  $8,740,000  for  the  current  fourth 
phase  [1966-691.  The  goal  for  the  next  three 
phases   [1969  through  1978]   Is  $16,380,000. 

WANTS    NEW    LJBRAKT 

Phillips  is  seeking  a  million  dollars  for  a 
new  library,  with  room  for  100,000  books, 
faculty  studies,  and  other  facilities.  The  pres- 
ent library,  with  60,000  volumes,  will  be  re- 
tained and  renamed  the  American  Heritage 
library. 

Among  other  Phillips  achievements  are  new 
dormitories  for  194  men  and  176  women, 
which  the  college  financed  for  $2,980  a  bed 
on  a  20-year  amortization  basis. 

The  same  facilities,  under  the  government's 
standard  plan,  would  cost  $4,500  a  bed  on  a 
40-year  amortization  basis. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  publisher  of  the  Hillsdale 
Dally  News  and  one  of  the  college's  trustees. 
Is  an  alumnus  of  a  large  state-supported 
university. 

He  says  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
board  because  of  Hillsdale's  emphasis  on  the 
liberal  arts  concept  and  basic  tenets  of 
Americanism  which  he  says  are  de-empha- 
Blzed  in  other  educational  institutions. 


(Prom  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel] 
HnxsDALF's  Eloquent  Declaration 

These  are  extremely  critical  times  foe 
onall,  private  colleges  and  universities  which 
perform  a  vital  educational  function  in  our 
society. 

Certainly,  any  president  or  controller  of 
a  small  Hoosler  college  ooiild  wring  tears 
from  the  Great  Stone  Face  as  he  details  the 
economic  tale  of  woe  which  plagues  his  and 
admllar  InstltutlaDS  of  higher  lectming  who 
have  no  state  funds  to  support  their  op- 
eration. 

This  is  what  m&kee  the  carrot  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  at  the  college  and  univer- 
sity level  so  i4>peallD^  and.  to  be  realistic, 
almost  essential.  But  there  are  a  few  pn-ivate 
colleges  who  spurn  the  bait  of  the  Federal 
dollar  on  grounds  that  it  is  followed  by  the 
ho(A  of  Federal  control. 

Included  in  this  group  are  several  Hoosler 
colleges.  But  we  think  few  have  couched 
their  refusal  in  quite  the  eloquent  manner 
of  Hilledale  Oollege  in  our  neighboring  state 
0*  Mlchle^an — the  alma  mater  of  a  number 
of  Fort  Wayne  and  area  residents.  To  permit 
a  taste  of  that  eloquence  and  the  philosophy 
that  underglrda  It.  we  reprint  below  the 
Hillsdale  College  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: 

"dkxaration  of  inoependencx  or  RnxsoALK 

COLUGK.    Rn.LSDALE.    MICH. 

"Whereas,  Hillsdale  College  was  conceived 
as  an  independent  educational  institution 
and  dedicated  to  an  educational  philosophy 
embracing  America's  basic  Ideals;  and 

"Whereas,  since  1844  It  has  remained 
steadfastly  faithful  to  these  concept;   and 

"Whereas,  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  have  studied  here 
have  been  taught  some  fundamental  truths; 
among  these  Is  that  the  freedom  guaranteed 


them  as  citizens  of  this  great  country  La  the 
freedom  to  dream  and  aspire  without  llnxlt 
and  the  freedom  to  fulfill  their  dreams  and 
aspirations  without  Interference;  that  our 
country's  greatness  Is  the  result  not  of  gov- 
ernment benevolence  but  rather  of  individ- 
ual Initiative  and  enterprise;  that  responsi- 
bility is  the  counterpart  of  independence; 
and 

"Whereas,  we  hold  these  views  to  be  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  in  1844  despite  the 
appearance  and  growth  of  a  contrary  philos- 
ophy based  on  government  paternalism;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  our  conviction  that  this 
contrary  philosophy  Is  negatory  to  the  tra- 
ditional beliefs  and  teachings  of  Hillsdale 
College  and  Is  to  be  deplored  as  harmful  to 
the  continued  development  of  our  country 
both  morally  and  economically;   Now 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  it  be  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hills- 
dale College  to  reaffirm  its  historic  Independ- 
ence and  to  resist  subsidization  of  Its  affairs 
by  the  Federal  government.  Acknowledging 
that  the  possibility  of  failure  Is  a  concomi- 
tant of  Independence,  the  Trustees  place 
their  trust  In  God  and  in  the  dedication  and 
generosity  of  students,  alumni  and  friends 
who  share  their  views.  With  this  help,  and 
through  their  own  continuing  efforts,  they 
are  confident  that  the  principles  to  which 
the  College  Is  dedicated  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  young  men  and  young  women 
seeking  independent  higher  education. 
"The  Board  or  Trustees, 
^         "Ralph  Rosecrance. 

"ChaiTtnan. 
"J.  Donald  Phillips, 

"President." 

Adopted  February  16,  1962. 

Reaffirmed  June  3.  1966. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  30,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uke  all  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  was  deeply  saddened 
by  the  untimely  passing  of  Dr.  John  L. 
Taylor,  the  committee's  consultant  on 
territorial  and  Indian  affairs,  on  August 
29. 

Dr.  Taylor  had  served  the  committee 
with  dedication  and  distinction  since 
1953.  It  had  been  my  privilege  to  know 
and  work  with  him  since  1961  when  I  be- 
came a  member  of  the  committee. 

Since  assuming  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Territorial  and  In- 
sular Affairs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Congress,  I  found  Dr.  Taylor's 
counsel  and  knowledge  of  Ifeglslation  af- 
fecting those  areas  to  be  Invaluable. 

Dr.  Taylor's  life  aside  from  his  work 
on  the  committee  staff  was  also  one  of 
achievement.  The  recipient  of  a  masters 
degree  from  Columbia  and  a  doctorate 
from  Clark  University,  he  devoted  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  teaching,  both  here  and 
abroad.  He  also  contributed  a  niunber  of 
articles  to  various  publications  concern- 
ing education  In  the  Islands  and  pre- 
pared insthictlonaJ  materials  for  the 
schools  of  the  trust  territory  which  were 
published  by  the  Navy  and  Interiofr  De- 
PEutments. 

Dr.  Taylor  served  the  committee  Im- 


partially and  objectively,  giving  his  time 
and  energies  unstintlngly  even  in  the  face 
of  a  terminal  Illness  as  was  the  case  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months.  His  ab- 
sence will  be  keenly  felt  by  everyone  on 
the  committee. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  the  members  of  his  family  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  and  condolences  on  the 
occasion  of  their  loss. 


Toward  Aid  For  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  YATEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial urging  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  problem  of  urban  reform. 

The  editorial  noted  that  the  model 
cities  program  Is  "not  only  a  paint- 
up,  fix-up  program,  but  one  that  aims 
at  a  more  thorough  approach  to  the 
urban  crisis."  The  important  aspect  of 
the  model  cities  program  is  that  it  allows 
a  community  to  mount  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  their  particular  problems- 
unemployment,  dilapidated  housing,  poor 
education,  and  so  forth.  Only  with  such  a 
coordinated  approach  can  we  hope  to 
begin  our  fight  against  the  physical  and 
human  blight  of  our  city  slums. 

Another  program  designed  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  our  low-income  cit- 
izens in  the  rent  supplement  program. 
In  commenting  on  this  program  the 
Daily  News  said: 

A  government  that  long  has  subsidized 
industry  and  agriculture  would  now  en- 
courage landlords  to  meet  one  of  our  crucial 
needs:    decent  housing. 

The  editorial  continued: 

Actually  this  approach  would  represent  s 
significant  step  away  from  government  hous- 
ing projects  toward  private  Initiative. 

Both  the  model  cities  and  rent  supple- 
ment programs  are  necessary  and  Im- 
portant measures  In  our  fight  to  rehabil- 
itate America's  urban  areas.  To  be  effec- 
tive, they  must  be  adequately  funded. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  the 
views  presented  by  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  I  would  like  to  include  this  editorial 
In  the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Sept.  5,  1967) 
Toward   Am    for    Crrrcs 

On  returning  from  its  Labor  Day  holiday. 
Congress  will  have  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problem  of  urban  reform. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
ready has  made  a  good  start  by  approving 
both  a  model  cities  program  and  a  rent 
subsidy  bill.  The  committee's  action  was  a 
welcome  change  from  the  sick  jokes  that 
greeted  the  rat  control  blU  in  the  House,  re- 
storing hope  that  Congress  wUl  treat  urban 
reform  seriously. 

The  committee  voted  $537,000,000  for  the 
model  dtles  program,  which  la  (125.000.000 
less  than  President  Johnson  requested  but 
$300,000,000  more  than  the  House  reluctanUy 
(4>proved. 

This  l8  a  clear,  though  far  from  final,  vic- 
tory for  the  model  cities  program,  which  is 


basic  to  the  administration's  long  delayed 
drive  against  slums.  It  is  not  only  a  paint- 
up.  fix-up  program,  but  one  that  alma  at  a 
more  thorough  approach  to  the  urban  crisis. 
The  bill  would  provide  money  to  those  cities 
that  devise  the  most  effective  attacks  not 
only  on  slum  buildings  but  on  the  slum  way 
of  life. 

The  more  comprehensive  programs  would 
mix  Job  training,  education,  action  against 
crime  and  open  housing  with  the  physical 
renovation  of  slum  neighborhoods. 

The  Senate  committee  also  approved  the 
President's  $40,000,000  request  to  Initiate  a 
rent  subsidy  program  this  year.  This  would 
allow  the  government  to  pay  landlords  a  part 
of  poor  tenants'  rent  In  apartments  buUt 
under  the  program;  the  tenant  himself 
would  have  to  pay  at  least  26  per  cent  of  his 
rent.  A  government  that  long  has  subsidized 
industry  and  agriculture  would  now  en- 
courage landlords  to  meet  one  of  our  crucial 
needs:  decent  housing. 

The  "aglnners"  have  attacked  rent  sub- 
sidies as  subversive,  but  certifiable  conserva- 
tives such  as  Illinois'  Everett  Dlrksen  and 
columnist  William  P.  Buckley  Jr.  have  given 
the  bill  a  hospitable  reception.  Actually,  this 
approach  would  represent  a  significant  step 
away  from  government  housing  projects 
toward  private  initiative. 

The  House  has  refused  to  vote  any  appro- 
priation at  all  for  rent  subsidies.  But  the 
Senate  committee  has  not  given  way  to  the 
visceral  temptation  to  punish  slum  dwellers 
all  over  again  for  having  had  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  lives  disrupted  by  the  riots. 

Something  is  terribly  wrong  in  the  very 
heart  of  America's  great  cities,  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee's  action  Is  a  recognition  that 
empty  indignation  is  no  solution  at  all. 


Leftist  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Wolfe  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gtoleta  Gazette-Citizen,  Goleta,  Calif., 
which  appeared  on  August  17,  1967: 

Sib:  Will  the  riots  be  quenched  by  pouring 
more  federal  funds  into  the  ghettos?  Humans 
and  enlightened  people  have  certain  reser- 
vations. 

A  strange  moon-madness  has  come  In  the 
wake  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  Tlie  penetrat- 
ing book  by  Newman  and  Wenger  entitled 
"Pass  the  Poverty,  Please "  shows  how  the 
handling  of  the  Poverty  War  added  fuel  to 
start  the  Watts  riot. 

Criminal  idiots  like  Carmichael  and  Brown 
emerge  In  the  limelight  with  the  presumed 
•tatus  of  responsible  adults.  Now  since  the 
Detroit  riot  a  Victor  Riesel  column  quoted 
in  "Human  Events"  of  August  5  gives  hard 
evidence  the  anti-poverty  offices  are  riddled 
with  revolutionists  and  leftists. 

The  same  issue  quotes  documentary  evi- 
dence from  Congressman  Gardner  of  North 
Carolina  that  anti-poverty  workers  paid  with 
federal  funds  were  In  the  forefront  of  the 
riots. 

He  would  be  naive  indeed  who  missed  the 
significance  of  Carmlchael's  current  felicita- 
tion with  Castro.  It  could  well  be  questioned 
whether  soothing  the  rioter*  with  more 
money  wouldn't  in  effect  be  paying  tribute 
to  Castro. 

It  was  good  the  President  asked  for  a  Day 
of  Prayer  but  God  will  only  answer  prayers 
niade  in  faith.  A  hard  look  U  needed  as  to 


whether  poverty  funds  are  being  adminis- 
tered by  crooks  and  murderers.  In  the  dark 
night  that  lies  ahead  the  only  wlnn«rs  are 
those  who  can  say,  "We  tvtx  God  and  Trim 

only." 


Project  Pride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  NTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  words  have  been  spoken  here 
about  riots,  slums,  poverty  and  their  cure 
or  possible  cure. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  spoken  some 
of  them. 

There  Is  no  cure-all  or  panacea  or 
magic  formula  to  solve  these  problems. 
If  there  were,  I  am  sure  that  by  now, 
some  one,  either  within  these  walls  or 
without,  would  have  came  forth  with  that 
solution. 

The  cure  is  a  long  one,  almost  arduous, 
spiced  liberally  with  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience and  imderstandlng  and  most  of 
all  with  the  sincere  desire  to  help  cure 
these  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  line  with  these 
thoughts,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  much  publicized  and  some- 
times controversial  Project  Pride  which 
recently  ended  a  successful  summer  of 
operation  In  the  streets  of  Washington, 
and  now  promises  to  embark  on  a  year- 
long operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  commented  before 
that  the  myth  that  poverty  stricken  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  work  is  exactly  that — 
a  myth. 

At  that  time,  I  discussed  a  project  In 
Philadelphia  called  Jobmobiles  which 
encountered  a  great  success — which 
made  opportunity  to  work  available  and 
which  opportimity  was  eagerly  grasped 
by  a  waiting  mass  of  persons. 

Project  Pride  follows  along  this  path. 

Project  Pride  combined  the  opportu- 
nity of  working  with  the  opportunity  of 
performing  a  civic  deed — that  of  clean- 
ing up  the  streets  and  alleys  of  those 
areas  that  are  called  slums  and  ghettos. 

Project  Pride  Is  aptly  named  for  it 
deals  with  youth  whose  pride  has  been 
restrained,  yes  almost  beaten  dowTi. 

A  youth  to  whom  opportunity  has  been 
somewhat  limited  and  whose  earning 
power  has  been  and  promises  to  be  less 
than  limited. 

Now  they  have  something  to  grip  on  to. 
A  job  with  the  blessing  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  job  that  pays  more  money  than 
they  dreamed  could  be  earned  with  their 
limited  training. 

The  beauty  of  the  whole  project  how- 
ever is  that  the  youth  are  now  being 
offered  this  job  part  time. 

They  are  being  encouraged  to  continue 
with  their  schooling  while  aiding  the 
financial  situation  of  their  homes. 

Now  they  will  have  the  money  for 
proper  food,  for  presentable  clothing  plus 
the  opportunity  to  gain  more  schooling. 

At  the  crux  of  each  situation  are  two 
words — opportunity  and  training. 

Combined,  they  make  perhaps  the  best 
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medicine  for  a  discontented  corps  of 
people. 

This  Is  what  Jobmoblle  sought  to  do. 
This,  I  believe  Is  what  Project  Pride  seeks 
to  do. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  continue 
making  available  opportunity  and  train- 
ing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  these  people  will 
let  us  down — that  Is  If  we  do  not  let 
them  down. 


Springfield  and  Its  Air  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    mSSOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Dr. 
R.  V.  Mrozinskl,  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  addressed  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  on  the  subject  of  "Springfield  and 
Its  Air  Service — Partners  in  Growth,"  Dr. 
Mrozinskl  noted  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  remarkable  growth  of  Springfield 
and  the  importance  of  adequate  air 
facilities  to  support  such  growth. 

I  am  inserting  Dr.  Mrozinski's  speech 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Springfield  and  Its  Air  S^vice-Pabtners  in 

Growth 
(Address  before  the  chamber  of  oonunerce, 
Springfield.   Mo.,   Sept.  8.    1967,   by   R.   V. 
Mrozinskl,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council ) 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to- 
day. As  residents  of  Springfield  you  represent 
a  community  In  widespread  constructive 
growth  and  change.  You  represent  a  city  on 
the  move.  Those  of  you  from  the  airline  in- 
dustry servicing  Springfield  also  represent 
remarkable  change  and  growth. 

"ITie  parallel  expansion  of  this  city  and  the 
airlines  serving  it  Is  no  accident.  Their 
growths  are  Intimately  Interwoven  and  mu- 
tually Interdependent.  The  growth  of  one 
serves  to  stimulate  the  other  in  a  two  way 
flow  of  benefits. 

When  we  look  for  reasons  underlying  the 
remarkable  growth  of  Springfield — from 
66.000  to  95,000  between  1950  and  1960.  and 
with  continued  growth  .prospects  for  the 
future — we  can  find  a  numlier  of  answers. 

(1)  The  climate  is  temperately  Ideal  with 
enough  of  a  seasonal  variation  to  be  stimu- 
lating. However,  the  seasonal  temperature 
swings  are  not  so  great  as  to  Interfere  with 
productive  activity.  Springfield  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  smog-free,  unlike 
BO  many  of  our  modem  industrial  cities. 

(2)  The  area's  cultural  and  educational 
facilities  are  among  the  finest  with  a  total  of 
five  modern  colleges.  These  are  supported  by 
a  high  quality  grammar  and  secondary 
school  system. 

(3)  The  recreational  faculties  consisting 
o(  the  many  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
Springfield  area  make  It  one  of  outstanding 
attraction  for  pleasant  living  on  a  day  to  day 
basis. 

(4)  A  well  established  stable  population  of 
religious  people  who  are  prepared  to  do  a 
productive  day's  wcx-k  In  retiim  for  a  good 
Inoome.  A  stable  population  such  as  this 
tends  to  keep  the  area  free  of  the  dvll  dis- 
orders which  have  beset  atxae  at  our  metro- 
politan centecB  this  summer. 

(6)  A  central  location  at  the  croesroads  of 
the  nation  with  an  excellent  aet  of  transpor- 
tation faculties  to  take  full  advantage  of  this 
national  bub  position. 
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Sucb  a  combination  of  dvlc  advantages  la 
bound  to  reaiilt  In  the  Influx  of  new  and  de- 
sirable Industry.  The  movement  Into  Spring 
field  of  blue  cblp  railroads,  paper  products, 
rubber  goods,  milk  processing  plants,  and 
typewriter  and  television  manufacturing 
plants  affords  the  dty  a  splendid  diversity 
of  economic  activity.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
city's  qualities:  it  is  also  a  challenge  to  Its 
future  growth. 

Uke  the  city  of  Springfield,  the  principal 
airlines  serving  It  have  also  had  a  vigorous 
ten  year  period  of  growth. 

In  the  past  ten  years  Ozark  Airline  pas- 
sengers have  tripled;  its  freight  lift  has  al- 
most tripled.  The  Airline's  earnings  have 
grown  In  a  proportionate  manner. 

Delta  Airlines,  with  a  north-south  service 
t'.irough  SprLngfleld,  has  likewise  had  a  pe- 
riod of  strong  growth. 

The  growth  of  these  airlines  paralleling  the 
expansion  and  diversification  of  the  com- 
munity they  serve  ts  a  natural  cause  and 
effect  relationship. 

It  Is  a  specific  and  glowing  example  of  a 
national  trend.  City  growth  Is  booming,  and, 
along  with  It,  air  transportation  is  expand- 
ing rapidly  to  serve  the  cities'  needs.  In  1960. 
56%  of  the  U.S.  population  was  located  in 
cities;  by  1980  the  estimate  Is  77% .  When  you 
consider  the  congestion  and  other  problems 
this  city  population  Increase  will  cause  in 
the  large  metropolitan  centers  you  can  con- 
sider yourself  fortunate  to  have  established 
a  base  In  an  uncluttered  community  like 
Springfield. 

In  1950  the  nation's  airlines  carried  19 
million  passengers;  In  1966  they  carried  110 
million  passengers.  In  1956  the  airlines  car- 
ried an  estimated  one-third  of  public  inter- 
city transportation:  in  1966  they  carried 
about  two- thirds  of  this  trafBc. 

Indications  of  future  airline  traffic  growth 
are  even  more  dramatic.  Current  U.S.  air  traf- 
fic Is  estimated  to  be  doubled  by  1971  and 
trebled  by  1975.  Currently  about  60%  of  all 
air  travellers  are  businessmen:  the  great  un- 
tapped air  market  of  the  future  is  the  vaca- 
tion and  leisure  traveller.  Cargo  growth  is 
estimated  to  be  even  greater  with  a  five  fold 
growth  between  now  and  1975. 

Equally  Impressive  of  phenomenal  growth 
Is  the  present  and  future  civil  airplane  pop- 
ulation. Today  the  airlines  have  about  2,000 
planes  in  operation,  with  general  aviation. 
I.e.  private  and  corporate  planes,  totalling 
104.000.  In  10  years  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  predicts  3,500  planes  in  the  sched- 
uled airlines  and  180,000  among  private 
users. 

This  vast  growth  In  the  national  use  of 
air  transportation  will  not  take  place  with- 
out the  coordinated  Federal,  State,  commu- 
nity and  industry  solution  of  complex  new 
problems. 

Many  new  airports  will  need  to  be  built 
and  existing  ones  Improved  to  handle  the 
number  and  size  of  the  new  aircraft.  The 
planned  building  of  alrfwrts  is  far  below  the 
probable  national  needs. 

Safety  of  air  operations  will  require  a 
major  effort:  the  U.S.  air  safety  record  pres- 
ently Is  the  world's  best.  The  passenger 
safety  rate  for  19M  Is  99.99995%.  which 
probably  makes  flying  safer  than  driving. 

Aircraft  noise  is  an  acute  and  growing 
problem  around  large  airports  with  the  in- 
creasing size  and  power  of  planes.  Basic 
research.  Is  being  done  on  quieter  engines. 
We're  also  going  to  have  to  remove  some  of 
the  carbon  coming  out  of  the  plane  exhausts 
in  order  to  cut  down  on  air  pollution. 

The  sonic  boom  Is  another  area  of  re- 
search which  requires  much  effort.  As  the 
airplanes  get  bigger  and  faster,  like  the  SST 
and  some  of  our  newest  military  aircraft,  we 
need  to  look  for  improvements  to  quiet  them 
at  speeds  greater  than  sound. 

Improving  the  reliability  of  the  alrplaa« 
for  the  passengers'  comfort  and  safety  re- 
quires a  constant  search  for  wayi  to  redOM 
equipment  malfunction. 


Air  safety  and  air  traffic  control  win  need 
strong  research  to  Insure  the  safety  of  tb« 
large  fast  aircraft  of  the  future  enroute  and 
at  take  off  and  arrival  at  terminals. 

Some  of  these  problems  In  aviation's  fu- 
ture may  seem  somewhat  removed  from  the 
Springfield  scene.  Let  zne  assure  you,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not.  The  person  boarding 
the  plane  in  Springfield  may  be  a  typewriter 
company  executive  headed  for  New  York 
and  or  London.  He  should  be  able  to  make 
a  quick  and  convenient  connection  with  a 
trunk  air  carrier  In  St.  Louis.  He  wants  to 
get  to  his  office  destination  in  New  York 
with  equal  convenience,  speed  and  safety.  In 
looking  at  his  service,  the  air  traveller  will 
consider  It  as  an  Integrated  whole.  In  the 
upcoming  air  age  the  problems  and  the  op- 
portunities of  air  travel  in  Springfield.  Kan- 
sas City.  St.  Louis  and  New  York  will  all 
form  part  Of  our  national  picture. 


Red  Penetration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  In- 
teresting and  thought-provoking  edito- 
rial recently  appeared  in  the  Lafayette 
Sunday  Advertiser  dealing  with  Com- 
munist penetration  in  south  Louisiana. 
Our  Nation  is  apparently  being  eaten  up 
by  Communists  gnawing  like  so  many 
termites. 

Those  in  the  upper  echelon  must  be 
removed  so  the  people  can  again  defend 
themselves  against  riots,  looting,  and  the 
threat  against  our  sovereignty.  The  Fed- 
eral system  stands  indicted  as  respon- 
sible for  handcuffing  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

We,  in  Congress,  are  the  only  elected 
spokesmen  and  representatives  of  the 
American  people.  We  must  take  action. 
The  Supreme  Court  must  be  curtailed  or 
its  members  removed.  The  personal  fu- 
tures and  reputations  of  a  few  judges  are 
naught  when  it  comes  to  the  lives  and 
security  of  our  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  duty  to  reac- 
tivate the  power  of  the  people  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  insert  the  editorial  following  my 
remarks: 

South  Louisiana  Facing  Second  Danger: 
Bed  Penetration 

South  Louisiana  faces  a  greater  danger 
than  the  violence  that  has  stalemated  labor- 
management  relations,  convened  a  special 
session  of  the  state  legislature,  and  virtually 
destroyed  a  carefully  nurtured  Industrial 
image. 

That  danger,  now  documented  Ijeyond  any 
reasonable  doubt,  is  Communist  penetration 
of  some  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  com- 
munity life  in  the  state,  and  more  particu- 
larly In  southern  Louisiana. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  now  provided  proof 
that  Icnovm  Red  organizations,  fronts  and/or 
Individuals  have  wormed  their  way  Into  the 
Civil  Right*  movement,  th«  poverty  pro- 
gram and  some  university  and  college  cam- 
puses. 

A  revolutionary  Communist  organization 
known  as  the  "Spartaclst  League"  is  the 
latest  of  this  Ilk  to  be  exposed  by  the  dili- 
gent and  largely  unappreciated  work  of  this 
committee. 


Lest  the  slceptlcal  and  the  xtaive  oontlnus 
to  blind  their  fellow  dtlaens  to  the  nature 
of  the  threat  to  the  public  welfare  a  few 
references  to  the  Spartaclst  League  may 
be  In  order.  Following  are  excerpts  from  the 
"Declaration  of   Principles"  of   the   league: 

"The  Spartaclst  League  of  the  U.S.  is  a 
revolutionary  organization  which,  as  part 
of  the  Lnternational  revolutionary  move- 
ment, is  committed  to  the  task  of  building 
the  party  which  will  lead  the  working  class 
to  the  victory  of  the  socialist  (Communist) 
revolution  In  the  United  States." 

And  all  through  the  League's  declaration 
of  "principles"  are  references  like  these: 
".  .  .  Seizure  of  political  power  .  .  .  destruc- 
tion of  capitalism  .  .  .  national  and  racial 
divisions  .  .  .  imperialism  oppress  the  co- 
lonial peoples  and  Impoverish  the  masses  .  .  . 
organizing  the  overthrow  of  all  forces  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  the  conquest  of  power." 

The  Spartaclst  League,  with  Marxism  as  a 
guide,  claims  that  it  "...  as  a  national  sec- 
tion of  the  international  Trotskyite  move- 
ment, U  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for 
a  socialist  (Communist)   future." 

A  professor  at  Louisiana  State  University 

New  Orleans  is  the  leader  of  the  state  and 
southern  regional  effort.  Campus  penetration 
has  also  been  recorded  at  Southern,  Loyola 
and  Tulane  In  one  form  or  another.  The 
Spartaclsts  have  cells  or  subcommittees  that 
they  call  "fractions"  aimed  at  labor  unions 
and  campuses  and  civil  rights  and  "police 
brutality."  The  wives  of  two  members  are 
employed  by  the  Michoud  Plant,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  sensitive  faclUtJes. 

And  what  sayeth  the  Louisiana  legislature 
about  its  own  brand  new  law  that  forbids 
a  Communist,  as  an  advocate  of  violent 
destruction  of  the  American  system,  to  speak 
on  the  campus  of  a  tax-supported  institu- 
tion 

What  will  the  State  Board  of  Education  do 
about  it  all?  The  LSU  Board  of  Supervisors? 
The  State  Sovereignty  Commission?  The  at- 
torney general?  The  district  attorneys?  The 
legislators?  The  congress?  The  people  them- 
selves? 

"Is  life  so  sjireet,  peace  so  dear  .  .  .?" 


I  Some  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times Instead  of  flights  of  chance  and 
poetic  statements,  cold,  hard  facts  tell  a 
more  interesting  story.  This  Is  also  true 
of  editorials.  The  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  August  24  edition 
of  the  Lansing,  HI.,  Journal,  makes  for 
thought-provoking  reading: 

Some  Pacts 

Since  1930  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  60  per  cent  and  the  per 
capita  Income  has  Increased  300  per  cent. 

But  during  the  same  period  of  time  the 
costs  of  the  federal  government  have  soared 
5,000  per  cent,  and  the  federal  debt  has 
climbed  from  $15  billion  to  «330  billion  to- 
day. 

An  Indebtedness  of  $6,000  on  each  and 
every  family  In  the  nation. 

The  cancer-like  growth  continues. 

The  federal  government  employed,  as  of 
December  1,  1966,  a  total  of  2.964,687  people. 

That  runs  to  about  $20  billion  a  year  in 
salaries  alone. 

This  Is  five  times  the  total  1930  federal 
budget  for  everything.  Including  national  de- 
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fenw.  foreign  aid,  federal  "aid"  programs, 
post  Office  Department  deficit  and  all  federal 

programs. 

Defendiiic  Againtt  Surprise  Attack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  age 
we  live  in  is  filled  with  many  uncertain- 
ties, and  a  major  concern  Is  whether  or 
not  we  have  an  adequate  defense  against 
a  surprise  nuclear  attack. 

David  Lawrence  has  written  an  Inter- 
esting article  on  this  aspect  for  the  Sep- 
tember 11  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star, 
touching  on  some  vital  aspects  of  this 
defense  proposition.  Because  of  Its  timely 
nature.  I  Insert  It  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  their  attention. 

The  article  follows: 
Defending  Against  Surprise  Attack 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Meet  people  do  not  undersUnd  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  trying  to  avert  a  nuclear 
war.  They  have  assumed  that  America  Is 
strong  enough  to  deter  any  country  from 
making  such  an  attack. 

But  it  is  not  so  simple.  There  are  develop- 
ments which  Indicate  that  the  United  States 
will  have  to  do  far  more  than  has  been 
planned  to  protect  the  American  people 
sg&inst  a  "surprise  attack." 

Two  speeches  made  over  the  weekend  tell 
a  significant  story.  One  was  delivered  In 
London  by  Prof.  William  Polk,  director  of 
the  center  for  Middle  East  studies  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  other  was  given 
by  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Their  statements  shed  new  light  on  the 
risks  and  perils  of  nuclear  war  despite  the 
negotiations  going  on  now  for  the  signing  of 
a  treaty  to  prevent  more  countries  from 
making  weapons  of  the  nuclear  type. 

Polk  pinpoints  a  potentially  dangerous 
•Ituatlon  In  the  Middle  East.  He  says  that 
either  Russia  or  Red  China  may  endeavor  to 
»et  up  nuclear  missile  bases  In  Egypt.  This 
might,  incidentally,  explain  why  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  investing  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  In  giving  arms  to  Egypt,  Most  peo- 
ple have  been  puzzled  over  Russia's  continu- 
ing Interest  in  Egypt. 

Polk  declares  that  a  Soviet  medlum-range- 
misslle  base,  established  in  Egypt,  could  be 
used  as  a  threat  to  force  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet 
and  Polaris  submarine  uniu  from  the 
Mediterranean.  He  says: 

"This  would  be  a  ration.il  Soviet  objective 
particularly  if  It  Involved— as  it  probably 
would— a  substantial  Increase  in  the  Com- 
munist position  in  the  Arab  countries." 

Polk,  whose  talk  was  presented  by  the 
British  government's  broadcasting  system. 
Wggested  the  net  result  might  be  an  ap- 
prehensive reaction  by  Israel  to  the  setting 
«P  Of  either  a  Russian  or  Red  Chinese 
nuclear  base  on  Its  doorstep.  He  remarked 
tnat  Israel  has  "both  the  capacltv  to  man- 
ufacture and  to  deliver  a  nuclear  weapon." 

All  this  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
»cts  revealed  In  an  address  Saturday  at 
uroton.  Conn.,  by  Pastore  at  the  ceremony 
»unching  a  new  nuclear  submarine.  The 
■enator  said  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
J|«|nmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy  soon  will  start 
"*nng8  to  consider  a  program  of  expansion 
■i  Both  Polaris  submarines  and   nuclear- 


attack  submarines.  He  stressed  that  aaother. 
Senate  committee  soon  would  take  up  the 
question  of  an  antl-ballistlc-mlssile  mjBtvn. 
He  added: 

"There  Is  little  doubt  that  ttie  Polaris 
submarine  represent*  our  most  formidable 
deterrent  to  an  all-out  war  .  .  . 

'The  Soviet  Union's  offensive  nuclear 
striking  power  is  Increasing  In  ccanparlson 
to  our  own — while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
deploying  one  and  probably  two  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile systems  to  defend  their  country — 
which  we  are  not  doing— I  repeat— which  we 
are  not  doing  .  . . 

"We  cannot  live  in  a  world  of  atomic  energy 
and  discount  completely  the  possibility  of 
'surprise  attack'  on  our  nation.  .  . 

"Oiir  offensive  weapons  are  second  to 
none — but  It  has  been  our  announced  and 
continuing  policy  for  generations  never  to 
strike  first.  Today — in  effect — we  are  asking 
the  American  people  to  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept near  nuclear  anmhllation  because  our 
strategy  calls  for  absorbing  the  first  nuclear 
strike . . . 

"With  all  our  offensive  p>ower.  our  defense 
posture  could  be  our  Achilles'  heel.  We  can- 
not sit  back  and  let  ourselves  be  lulled  into 
a  sense  of  false  security,  relying  only  on  the 
hope  that  fear  of  retaliation  will  deter  poten- 
tial aggressors. 

"Development  of  an  ABM  system  Is.  I 
repeat,  extremely  expensive  but.  indeed, 
necessary.  In  this  kind  of  a  world,  the  alter- 
natives are  few.  The  security  of  our  coun- 
try—the ulUmate  in  Its  defense— deserves 
the  highest  natlomil  priority.  An  affluent 
America — with  so  much  to  lose — must  not 
face  this  mortal  challenge  cheaply." 

For  several  months  now,  there  have  been 
reports  that  American  naval  experts  are 
urging  a  plan  to  help  defend  India  and  other 
friendly  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
coming  under  Communist  control  through 
nuclear  blackmail. 

The  idea  is  for  the  U.S.  Navy  to  staOon 
Polaris  submarines  permanently  in  the 
waters  bordering  Asia.  It  is  argued  that  this 
would  furnish  a  way  to  reach  a  new  set  of 
targets  in  Russia  and  Red  China  as  a  part 
of  the  American  plan  of  defense.  The  program 
of  "deterrence"  of  a  nuclear  war  has  by  no 
means  been  completed. 


Resolutioii  in  Support  of  ^-Day  Holiday 
Weekends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  leg- 
islation which  would  change  the  dates 
of  five  Federal  holidays  so  that  they  can 
be  observed  on  a  Monday  and  thus  pro- 
\ide  a  3-day  weekend. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  below  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  board  of  super\'isors  of  Erie  Coimty, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  September  8,  1967,  ex- 
pressing support  for  such  a  proposal : 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  George  Smathcrs,  In  which  It  U 
proposed  that  five  Federal  Holidays  b« 
changed  to  fall  on  a  Monday,  and 

Whereas,  said  bUl  would  change  the  cele- 
bration of  Memorial  Day  from  May  30  to  the 
last  Monday  in  May;  Independence  Day  from 
July  4  to  the  first  Monday  In  July;  Veterans 
Day  from  November  11  to  th*  last  Monday 
in  October,  and  ThanksglTlng  Day  from  tb* 


fourth  Thursday  In  November  to  the  fourth 
Monday  In  November;  and  Washington's 
birthday  would  be  changed  to  President's 
Day,  to  honor  all  UjS.  Presidents,  and  would 
be  observed  on  the  third  Monday  in  February 
rather  than  February  22,  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  said  bill  would 
Increase  the  niunber  of  three-day  weekends 
and  thereby  reduce  absenteeism  which  occurs 
when  employees  arbltrarUy  extend  their 
holidays,  and 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Honorable  Body  menjoriallze  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Sttaes  to  enact  the  Smathers  BUI 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  Congressmen  McCarthv 
Smith  and  Dulskl. 

A,  Samttel  Notaho. 
Supervisor,  2ith  Ward. 


Boxer  KO's  Hatemonger't  Rabid  Pleu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Archie 
Moore: 

The  1930s  Were  Tocgher:  Boxer  KO's 

Hatemonger's  RAsm  Pleas 

(By  Archie  Moore) 

The  devil  is  at  work  In  America,  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  drive  him  out.  Snipers  and  looters. 
white  or  black,  deserve  no  mercy.  Those  who 
would  profit  from  their  brothers  misfortunes 
deserve  no  mercy,  and  those  who  would  set 
fellow  Americans  upon  each  other  deser\'e  no 
mercy. 

I'll  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an  "Uncle 
Tom."  I  have  broken  bread  with  heads  of 
state,  chatted  with  presidents  and  traveled 
all  over  the  world.  I  was  bom  in  a  ghetto,  but 
I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

The  young  people  of  today  think  they  have 
a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  in 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coming  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made  it. 
I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world.  A  neighbor  kid  down  the  block,  Clark 
Terry,  became  one  of  the  most  famous  Jazz 
musicians  in  the  world.  There  were  doctors, 
lawyers  and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that 
ghetto.  One  of  the  top  policemen  in  St.  Louis 
came  from  our  neighborhood. 

We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  it. 

Now  then,  dont  get  the  idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world.  I 
am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple-minded. 

Sure,  I  despised  the  whites  who  cheated  me, 
but  I  used  that  feeling  to  make  me  push  on. 
If  you  listen  to  the  professional  rabble-rous- 
ers, adhere  to  his  idea  of  giving  up  everjrthlng 
you've  gained  In  order  to  revenge  yourself  for 
the  wrongs  that  were  done  to  you  In  the 
past — then  youd  better  watch  your  neighbor, 
because  he'U  be  looting  your  house  next.  Law 
and  order  Is  the  only  edge  we  have.  No  man  Is 
an  island. 

Granted,  the  Negro  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  gain  a  fair  ahake  with  the  white 
man  In   this  country.  But   believe  this:    If 
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we  resort  to  lawlessness,  the  only  tiling  we 
can  hope  for  is  cItII  war,  untold  bloodshed, 
and  the  end  of  our  dreams. 

We  have  to  have  a  meeting  of  qualified 
men  of  both  races,  tllnd  you.  I  aald  quali- 
fied men,  not  some  punk  kid,  ranting  the 
catch  phrases  put  In  his  mouth  by  some  paid 
hate-monger. 

There  are  members  of  the  black  commu- 
nity who  call  for  a  separate  nation  within 
America.  Well,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
one  square  Inch  of  America.  I'm  not  going  to 
be  told  I  must  live  In  a  restricted  area.  Isn't 
that  what  we've  all  been  fighting  to  over- 
come? And  then  there  Is  the  element  that 
calls  for  a  return  to  Africa. 

For  my  part,  Africa  Is  a  great  place  to  visit, 
but  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there.  If  the 
Irishmen  want  to  go  back  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  let  them.  If  the  Slavs  want  to  return  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  area,  okay  by  me.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  go  to  any  part  of  Africa  to  live. 
I'm  proud  oi  ancestry,  and  of  the  country 
that  spawned  my  forefathers,  but  Tm  not 
giving  up  my  country.  I  fought  all  my  life  to 
give  my  children  what  I'm  able  to  give  them 
today:  A  chance  for  development  as  citizens 
In  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  any 
truly  responsible  Negro  wants  anarchy.  I 
don't  think  you'll  find  intelligent — no,  let's 
rephrase  that — mature  Negroes  running  wild 
in  the  streets  or  sniping  at  total  strangers. 

ANT     BOT     CAN 

Something  must  be  done  to  reach  the 
Negroes  and  the  whites  in  the  ghettos  of 
this  country,  and  I  propose  to  do  something. 

As  a  matter  of  plaUi  fact,  I  have  been  doing 
Bomiething  for  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
been  ninnlng  a  program  which  I  call  the 
ABC — Any  Boy  Can.  By  teaching  our  youth, 
black,  white,  yellow  and  red,  what  dignity  is, 
what  self-respect  is.  what  honor  Is,  I  have 
been  able  to  obliterate  juvenile  delinquency 
In  several  areas. 

I  would  now  expand  my  program,  change 
Boope.  If  any  boy  can,  surely  any  man  can. 
I  want  to  take  teams  of  qualified  people,  top 
m.en  in  their  fields,  to  the  troubled  areas  of 
oiir  cities.  I  know  that  the  {>eople  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  recent  riots,  who  are  par- 
ticipating and  who  will  participate,  are  mis- 
guided rather  than  mad. 

If  some  bigot  can  misguide,  then  I  can 
guide.  I've  spent  too  much  of  my  life  build- 
ing what  I've  got  to  put  it  to  torch  Just  to 
satisfy  some  ancient  hatred  of  a  man  who 
beat  my  grandfather.  Those  men  are  long 
dead.  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  could  be  a 
beautiftil  garden  with  weeds  of  hate?  I  say 
NO  I  Axid  I  stand  ready  to  start  "Operation 
Gardener."  I  Invite  the  respected  Negro  lead- 
ers of  our  country  to  Join  me. 


Percy's  Home  Plan  Can  Help  Low  Income 
Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
House  cosponsor  of  the  homeownershjp 
legislation      Introduced      by     Senator 
Charles  Pkrct,  of  Illinois,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Homewood-Flossmoor 
■  Star  saw  fit  to  commend  him  In  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  their  August  27 
edition.  The  editorial  follows: 
Pmct'8  Horn  Plax  Cam  Hxlp  Low  Incomx 
Famujsb 
Home  ownership  for  low  Inootne  families, 
as  proposed  by  United  Stotea  Sen.  Charlee 


H.  Percy,  impresses  us  as  being  a  source  of 
real  hope  In  the  essential  eSort  to  upgrade 
a  large  segment  of  our  citizens  and  con- 
tribute slgnlficajitly  to  the  weU-belng  of  the 
nation  am  a  whole. 

Sen.  Percy,  the  Republican  freshman  from 
Illinois,  outlined  his  imaginative  proposal  in 
a  1966  ^>eech  before  the  Chicago  Klwanis 
club  and  later  presented  It  to  the  Senate 
after  being  elected  to  that  body.  And  If  imita- 
tion is  Indeed  the  slncerest  form  of  flattery, 
he  should  be  pleased  by  reports  from  Wash- 
ington that  Senate  Democrats  are  Incorpo- 
rating large  slices  of  his  bousing  program 
into  one  of  their  own. 

No  matter  who  might  eventxially  receive 
the  credit,  the  plan  to  make  available  the 
pride  of  home  ownership  to  a  great  new  seg- 
ment of  our  population  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  At  the  very  outset,  it  is  sui)erior  to 
public  housing — 20-story  concrete  cages,  as 
Percy  deecrlbed  units  in  the  large  cities — on 
one  most  important  score.  It  wovild  provide 
the  homeowners  an  incentive  to  improve  not 
only  their  property  but  their  personal  finan- 
cial status,  perhaps  leading  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  better  homes.  Public  housing  neces- 
sarily clamps  a  Ud  on  Initiative;  If  the 
tenant's  Income  passes  a  set  figure,  out  he 
goes,  and  not  to  better  accommodations  by  a 
long  shot. 

Briefly,  the  Percy  plan  calls  for  non-profit 
associations  which  would  buy  up  housing 
shells  and  other  structurally  sound  but  run- 
down buildings  from  private'  owners.  The 
structures  would  be  rehabilitated  by  local 
contractors  with  the  help  of  unskilled  and 
unemployed  men  wishing  to  be  trained  as 
rehabilitation  craftsmen.  The  rehabilitated 
homes  and  condominliun  apartments  would 
be  sold  to  families  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram, which  would  Include  the  opportunity 
to  build  up  "sweet  eqtilty"  toward  a  down 
payment  by  contributing  their  own  labor. 

As  envisioned  by  Sen.  Percy,  the  plan 
would  not  only  provide  home  ownership  to 
low  income  families;  It  would  offer  basic 
education.  Job  training,  counseling  and 
other  services  designed  to  give  them  self 
respect  and  a  deserved  feeling  of  dignity  and 
Independence.  And  it  would  eliminate 
blighted  areas  which  we  can  no  longer 
endure. 

Surely,  there  Is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
over-all  task  of  assisting  the  underprivileged 
and  maldng  life  meaningful  to  them.  The 
Percy  plan — one  which,  as  he  says,  hae 
proved  successful  on  a  small  scale  In  severtd 
cities — can  be  a  step  toward  meeting  the 
obligation. 


Free  Enterprise  Success :  Jobs  For 
Hempstead  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  In  the  Long  Island  Dally  Review, 
one  of  our  Nation's  outstanding  business 
daily  newspapers,  told  the  encouraging 
fiuid  Interesting  story  of  the  success  of 
free  enterprise  In  finding  jobs  for  the 
poor.  This  particular  undertaking  is  ha{>- 
penlng  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  represent.  In 
my  opinion,  it  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  la  pointing  the  way  to  a  break- 
through in  our  efforts  to  find  good  Jobs 
lor  our  neediest  pet^Jle.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  interest: 


Freb  Entekprisx  Success:    Jobs  roB  Hemp, 
stead  Poor 

The  new  Hempstead  Job  Development 
Corp.,  less  than  a  month  old,  is  already  at- 
tracting serious  attention  from  persons  who 
would  Uke  to  emulate  It  elsewhere.  The  or- 
ganization, entirely  backed  by  private  en- 
terprise, apparently  Is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
operate  In  Nassau-Suffolk  without  govt  dol- 
lars. 

Director  James  Rudd  says  several  queries 
have  come  from  other  L.I.  communities  for 
organizational  Information.  Rudd  has  even 
been  asked  to  speak  before  other  groups,  but 
has  been  too  busy. 

In  its  first  2  weeks,  beginning  Aug.  14.  the 
corporation  placed  at  least  170  Negroes  in 
Jobs  in  Hempstead  Village. 

Rudd  said  he  was  "overwhelmed"  at  the 
program's  initial  success. 

Village  businessmen,  partly  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  dampen  any  potential  riot  spark* 
in  Hempstead,  have  pledged  more  than  $36,- 
000  to  operate  the  corporation  for  a  year. 

"I'm  enthused,"  Rudd,  a  Negro,  said  of 
Initial  results.  He  said  good  Jobs  were  being 
offered,  with  good  salaries. 

"We  placed  a  salesman  trainee  with  a  bis- 
cuit company  at  $100  a  week,"  he  noted. 
"We  started  a  trainee  with  a  paper  company 
at  $80.  An  oil  company  took  on  a  truck 
driver  at  $8.54  an  hoiu-.  A  donut  company 
hired  a  baker-helper  trainee  at  $95  a  week." 

A  college  hired  a  custodian  for  $83,  a  hy- 
draulic concern  took  on  a  trainee  at  $2  an 
hour  and  an  experienced  machine  operator 
at  $3.50,  ho  said.  A  chemical  concern  took  a 
trainee  at  $2,  and  Nassau  County  offered 
$80  a  week  and  up  to  porters. 

Rudd,  32,  said  the  corporation — with  an 
office  at  8  W.  Columbia  St.,  staffed  by  him- 
self and  2  other  paid  employees,  E>an  Hester, 
25.  and  Mary  Scott  as  secy — ^Is  alBO  moving 
into  training.  Would-be  truck  drivers,  for 
instance,  are  being  tought  to  drive  by  truck 
owners  who  lend  themselves  and  their  ve- 
hicles at  no  charge  to  the  program  after 
hours.  Rudd  said.  Drivers  are  In  demand  at 
$100  a  week  and  better,  he  said. 

The  Hempstead  Job  Development  Corp.  is 
nm  by  a  20-man  board,  half  Negroes.  Clialr- 
man  Is  Clarence  Newall,  president  of  the 
local  NAACP  chapter. 

Herman  Schwartz,  owner  of  the  Hemp- 
ste>ad  F\u-nlture  Co.  and  a  prime  mover  l>e- 
bind  the  corpopatloin's  formation,  says  it 
oame  to  life  on  a  private  basis  to  bypass  red 
taf>e. 

"If  we  had  gone  to  the  govt,  for  help,  we 
probably  wouldn't  have  gotten  started  until 
next  year,"  said  Schwartz,  also  treasurer  of 
the  Hempstead  VUlage  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiuiity  Council  which,  he  noted,  took 
a  year  and  $  half  to  get  off  the  ground. 

The  new  Job  development  corporation  is 
not  alone,  of  course.  In  seeking  Jobs  for  poor 
minorities.  A  host  of  other  L.  I.  organizatloM 
and  municipal  agencies  are  doing  likewise 
with  federal  and  state  help — organizations 
such  as  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Human 
Rights  Cammlsslons,  several  local  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  Councils,  and  a  num- 
l>er  of  Job  training  programs  (mainly  U.S. 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act- 
funded  ) . 


International  Dram  Corps  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week— the 
week  of  S^tember  2-9 — was  Interna- 
tional Drum  Corps  We^ 
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This  year  we  have  seen  the  sorry  spec- 
tacle of  teenage  youths  rioting  in  cities 
all  across  our  land — sniping,  looting,  and 
burning.  But  not  all  American  youths  are 
like  that.  The  great  overwhelming  ma- 
jority are  dedicated,  hard-working,  and 
hard-playing  individuals.  There  are  no 
finer  examples  of  this  spirit  than  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  Nation's  dnun  and  bugle 
corps. 

In  my  own  district,  and  in  the  rest  of 
Bronx  County,  we  are  proud  to  have  a 
number  of  drum  and  bugle  corps  units — 
the  Midshipmen,  the  Kingsmen,  the 
Mother  Butler  Girls,  the  St.  Benedict's 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  and  the  St.  He- 
lena's Cadet  Corps. 

The  24th  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  is  also  the  home  of  Harvey  N.  Be- 
rlsh,  the  national  chairman  of  the  Dnmi 
Corps  Publicists  Association,  who  has 
done  so  much  line  work  in  publicizing  the 
drum  corps  art.  Mr.  Berish  is  a  teacher 
at  Herman  Ridder  Junior  High  School, 
and  he  also  serves  as  a  youth  worker  and 
general  manager  of  the  Midshipmen 
drum  and  bugle  corps. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Harvey  Berish 's  excellent  short  article  on 
"The  Art  of  Drum  Corps." 

The  Akt  of  Drum  Corps 
(By  Harvey  Berish,  National  Chairman) 
Drum  CscM-ps  performance  ha«  been  called, 
uxi  rightly  so,  a  new  art  form.  Like  other 
areas  of  art,  lt«  history  dates  back  to  the 
glories  of  Greece  and  the  conquests  of  Rome, 
but  drum  and  bugle  corps  activity  has  not 
been  nurtured  through  the  centuries  by 
wealthy  patron*  of  state  subsidy. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  rlsee  from  the  grass 
roots.  It  has  the  common,  rather  than  the 
daaslc  touch,  but  it  is  very  definitely  an 
expression  of  order,  color,  symmetry,  and 
beauty;  and  m  emotional  Impac*  It  parallels, 
•t  tts  own  level,  the  impact  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ages. 

The  art  of  drum  corps  Is  rigid  and  exacting. 
It  Is  clean  and  Inspiring.  It  has  risen  through 
Its  own  efTorts  to  Its  present  stature  In  our 
communities  and  neighbor hoodB.  More  and 
more  It  Is  becoming  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  youth  activltiee;  and  de- 
spite the  unyielding  discipline  It  requires  of 
ItB  memt>ers.  K  la  becoming  more  and  more 
•ocepted  by  the  young  people  of  our  own 
hemisphere  in  search  of  a  worthwhile  ac- 
tivity. 

The  flash  of  color,  the  pulsaUng  rhythm. 
t»  brassy  blare  of  syncopated  Jazz,  the  wav- 
tog  of  flags,  the  snappy  march  step  serve  a« 
n«*ld  for  the  newst  art  form  of  the  youngest 
generation. 

The  loyalty  to  one's  unit,  the  pride  in  one's 
appearance,  and  the  group  spirit  assure  per- 
petual oontlniiatlon  of  drum  oorpe  as  a 
«*wful  youth  activity  for  the  future 


opposition  expressed  by  the  heavily  taxed 
younger  workers. 

Writing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette 
of  Aug\ist  25,  Sylvia  Porter  explains  very 
clearly  how  the  social  seciulty  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  their  money's  worth — 
in  benefits  and  protection— not  only  for 
the  younger  worker,  and  the  older  work- 
er, but  also  for  the  employer  in  terms  of 
goods  and  services. 

I  commend  this  thoughtful  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows : 

YouB     Moneys     Worth:     Sociai.     SECUHrrT 
Valpe   Weighed    fob   Worker 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Win  you,  the  young  American  worker  who 
Is  now  contributing  the  maximum  Social  Se- 
curity tax,  get  back  your  money  s  worth  m 
Social  Security  benefits  when  you  retire? 

Or,  as  has  been  charged  repeatedly  in  the 
past  few  months,  will  you  lose  on  the  deal 
by  paying  a  bigger  tax  total  than  your  ex- 
pected future  benefits? 

Take,  for  Instance,  a  young  worker  who 
began  working  last  year  at  age  21.  Assume  he 
has  been  paying  and  will  continue  to  pay,  the 
maximum  Social  Security  tax  until  he  re- 
tires at  age  65  in  the  year  2010.  Under  to- 
day's law.  the  total  value  of  this  workers 
contributions  over  his  working  lifetime,  in- 
cluding Interest  on  the  contributions'  ac- 
cumulating at  the  rate  of  314  per  cent,  would 
amount  to  $31,692.  Yet  the  total  "value  of  his 
reUrement  benefits  over  his  expected  lifetime 
would  be  only  »19,761— «11,931  less  than  the 
total  value  of  his  contributions. 

This  workers,  who  Is  typical  of  milUons 
now  pouring  into  the  labor  force,  U  on  the 
surface  getting  an  abominable  deal  in  So- 
cial Security. 

DISABU,ITT     PROTECTION 


beginning  of  1967  and  who  had  paid  maxi- 
mum Social  Security  taxes  since  they  were 
first  deducted  from  his  paycheck  in  Janu- 
ary 1937.  He  Is  way  ahead.  He  has  con- 
tributed a  total  Of  M.SSS,  including  interest, 
his  benefits  will  amount  to  many  times 
this. 

In  sum,  you,  the  young  American  worker, 
will  get  at  least  your  money's  worth  In  pro- 
tection before  and  after  you  retire. 

You,  the  older  worker  who  Is  due  to  retire 
soon,  will  get  a  lot  more  than  your  money's 
worth. 

And  you,  the  employer,  are  by  your  con- 
tributions, helping  to  make  it  possible  for 
millions  of  older  Americans  to  avoid  depend- 
ency and  destitution,  and  you  are  thereby 
guaranteeing  a  huge  and  stable  market  for 
your  production  of  goods   and   services. 


The  Politic*  of  Courage:  An  Exercise  in 
Semantic* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 


Tour  Money'*  Worth  in  Social  Security 
Value 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  MCNNST1.VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

ih^-  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
we  lengthy  deliberation  and  hearings  In 
^House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
«*«ernlng  the  recently  passed  social  ae- 
««nty  bill,  there  seemed  to  be  a  mood  of 


But  consider  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
his  retirement  benefiu,  he  will  be  protected 
against  dlsablUty  throughout  all  but  five 
of  his  44  working  years.  Consider  also  that 
his  wife  and  children  will  be  eligible  for  sur- 
vivors' benefits  In  the  event  of  his  death  be- 
fore he  retires.  The  value  of  this  additional 
protection  is  estimated  by  chief  Social  Se- 
curity actuary  Robert  J.  Myers  at  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

Moreover,  today,  a  man  retiring  at  age  65 
has  an  81  per  cent  chance  of  having  a  wife 
and  the  total  value  of  a  retired  worker  and 
wife's  combined  benefits,  including  widow's 
l>enefits,  Is  figured  at  $34,023.  This  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  disabUity  benefits  and  to  benefits 
payable  to  survivors  if  the  breadwinner  dies 
before  65. 

If  this  worker  became  totally  disabled 
sometime  In  the  next  few  years,  he  would 
get  back  many  times  the  amount  of  his  So- 
cial Security  tax  contributions  in  disabUlty 
benefits  alone.  If  this  worker  died  at  a  young 
age,  leaving  a  widow  and  several  young  chU- 
dren,  his  survivors  might  get  as  much  as 
»30.000  to  $40,000  in  survivor's  benefits. 

On  average,  says  Myers,  todays  young 
worker  will  contribute  80-85  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  his  benefit  protection,  count- 
ing the  interest  that  would  accumulate  on 
his  contributions.  The  average  young  worker 
Just  entering  the  labor  force  could  not  poe- 
Eibly  buy,  for  his  Social  Security  contribu- 
tions, a  private  annuity  that  would  pay  as 
much  as  his  expected  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Myers  concedes  that  the  higher  income 
worker  who  begins  working  in  1973  or  later, 
when  maximum  Social  Security  contribution 
rates  under  present  law  take  effect,  wUl  "no 
more  than  Jiist  about  pay  for  the  value  of 
his  protection."  But  this,  he  adds,  does  not 
take  into  account  the  certainty  that  Social 
Security  benefits  will  continue  to  be  in- 
creased in  the  years  ahead. 

DIFFERENT    FOB     ELDERLY 

P^  different  is  the  situation  of  the  elderly 
worker  who  reached  retirement  age  at  the 


Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  our  States  recently  called 
President  Johnson  a  "political  animal.' 
I  think  some  comment  on  this  is  called 
for. 

If  someone  understands  politics  and 
is  attuned  to  political  realities,  we  call 
him  a  political  smlmal.  I  sometimes  flat- 
ter myself  by  thinking  of  myself  as  a 
political  animal.  By  that  I  mean  someone 
adept  in  the  art  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment, including  politics  with  a  small 
"p." 

Now  as  to  President  Johnson,  it  has 
bec<»ne  quite  obvious  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  look  at  the  facts  that  despite  his 
reputation  as  a  first-rate  political  ani- 
mal, lately  he  has  been  practicing  the  art 
with  a  capital  "P"  only.  He  is  knowingly 
endangering  his  popularity— and  his 
political  strength— by  doing  what  he 
knows  to  be  best  for  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  see  any  political  expediency 
In  his  Vietnam  policy. 

I  do  not  see  any  political  expediency 
In  his  tax  proposal. 

I  see  only  a  single-minded  determina- 
tion to  guide  this  country  as  best  he  pos- 
sibly can,  through  some  of  the  most  com- 
plex challenges  we  have  ever  faced  as  a 
nation— and  to  guide  us  through  safely 
and  honorably.  There  must  be  some 
truth,  after  all,  in  fonjfier  President 
Trumans  sign.  "The  Buck  Stops  Here." 

This,  in  fact,  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial  by  Mr.  William  Undsay 
White,  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Emporia.  Kans..  Gazette. 

Not  l)ecause  I  especially  like  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals,  but  because  I  respect 
his  position  and  his  courage — and  Mr. 
White  s  as  well— I  include  this  editorial 
In  the  Record  : 

Hard  Ways 
For  what  little  it  may  be  wonh.  this  edi- 
tor Is  strongly  behind  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  the  two  proposals  which  are  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  sinking  popularity  at 
the  polls. 

We  favor  his  10  per  cent  surtax,  and  pray 
that  this  may  be  enough  to  check  the  In- 
flation which  la  destroying  our  money. 
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We  favor  the  proposed  additional  45,000 
men  he  haa  pointed  out  that  we  will  need  in 
Vietnam,  and  pray  that  they  will  be  enough 
to  win  thla  war,  which  they  may  not  be. 

It  took  character  and  courage  to  make 
theee  two  painful  propoeala  at  this  time.  We 
hope  that  our  country  still  haa  both,  and 
that  in  time  they  will  oome  around  to  see 
that  their  President  waa  right,  that  this 
money  and  theee  men  are  needed,  and  to  get 
behind  him  on  both. 

As  for  the  Republlcana,  aa  we  see  It  they 
also  have  a  duty  here,  and  thla  la  not  to  Qght 
the  President's  brave  and  needed  propoeals, 
but  to  get  in  and  hack  pork  barrel  civilian 
spending  out  of  the  budget.  This  may  be  hard 
on  them  In  their  districts,  where  fEu:tlons  of 
the  voters  may  favor  various  pork  barrel  bills. 
But  Ln  this  respect  they  should  show  charac- 
ter and  courage  equal  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Ad  Astra  Per  Aspera — "To  the  Stars  by 
Hard  Ways" — is  the  motto  of  Kanaas.  In  this 
painful  year  of  1967  we  will  find  that  the 
ways  are  hard,  but  that  there  is  no  other 
road  to  the  stars. 

W.  L.  W. 


Progreta  in  Southern  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
rumblings  of  the  so-called  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  constructive  progress 
Is  being  made  in  southern  Africa. 

The  recent  announcement- of  the  es- 
tablishment of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Malawi  and  South  Africa  thwarts 
the  race-baiting  harangues  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  devious  "unity"  conglomera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  from 
the  September  11  Washington  Everdng 
Star; 

Malawi  Swings  Ax:    Aprican   Unity   Takes 
Blow 

JoHANNESBDSc. — Hastings  Banda,  prime 
minister  of  Malawi,  thumbed  his  nose  at  the 
Organization  for  African  Unity  with  his 
carefully  timed  announcement  that  Malawi 
and  South  Africa  would  open  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

The  simultaneous  announcement  last 
night  In  Pretoria.  South  Africa's  capital,  and 
Mzuzu,  capital  of  Malawi,  came  within  hours 
of  the  opening  of  the  three  day  OAU  summit 
conference  in  Kinshasa,  the  Congo. 

Banda.  the  odd-man-out  among  rulers  of 
black  Africa,  obviously  took  great  delight  in 
pulling  the  OAU's  tail.  The  organization  is 
violently  opposed  to  South  Africa,  especially 
this  country's  policy  of  apartheid. 

The  Malawian  premier,  of  course,  is  against 
apartheid,  but  he  claims  to  be  an  "unprece- 
dented realist  in  African  affairs." 

SATS    BOTCOTT    NOT    ANSWEB 

Banda  says,  "Shouts  and  threats  will  not 
demolish  the  wall  of  Jericho  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  You  can  shout  all  you  want 
you  can  boycott  South  Africa  all  you  want, 
but  you  won't  solve  the  problem." 

Banda  wUl  solve  some  of  his  economic 
problems  with  the  new  links  forged  with 
South'Africa. 

Prime  Minister  Balthazar  J.  Vorster's  for- 
mal announcement  that  South  Africa  would 
open  diplomatic  ties  with  Malawi  Is  the  first 
major  step  taken  by  Pretoria  In  its  new  "en- 
Ughtened"  approach  to  black  Africa. 


It  was  a  step  that  was  carefully  measured 
during  the  past  year. 

CLOSE     ties     established 

During  that  year  South  Africa  has  estab- 
lished close  ties  with  Malawi  and  this  coun- 
try's three  black  neighbors.  The  olive  branch 
also  haa  been  offered  and  taken  by  Lesotho 
(Basutoland) ,  Botswana  (Bechuanaland)  and 
Swaziland. 

PreviouB  hints  of  tlea  with  Malawi  came 
Aug.  8  when  the  minister  of  agricultural 
technical  services.  Jim  Pouche,  said  it  would 
be  "suicide"  for  South  Africa  not  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  would  have  to  admit 
black  diplomats  eventually. 

"We  will  have  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  to  strengthen  our  economic  ties 
as  well  as  our  ties  of  friendship."  he  said. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  South 
Africa  is  likely  to  extend  Ita  ties  with  further 
commercial  agreements  and  arrangements  to 
give  black  African  states  the  benefit  of  South 
African  technical  and  economic  advice  and 
assistance. 

Three  countries  that  have  been  suggested 
as  the  next  to  establish  links  with  South 
Africa  are  the  Malagasy  Republic,  Kenya  and 
Ghana. 


The  Pleasant  Places  to  Live  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "Not  All  This  Country  Is  Tense, 
Troubled."  Among  the  places  this  article 
described  as  "the  pleasant  places  to  live 
in  the  United  States."  Is  the  area  In 
which  I  was  born  and  now  represent  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  body. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  include  that  portion  of  the  U.S.  News 
article  as  well  as  two  editorials  from 
Wisconsin  papers.  I  also  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Invite  my  colleagues  to  visit 
Winnebagoland. 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Aug.  7,  1967] 

Vigorous  Communities 

A  somewhat  different  Midwestern  setting 
is  found  in  Wisconsin's  "Winnebagoland." 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnebago  are  five 
live-wire  communities:  Appleton,  with  a 
population  of  around  50,000;  Menasha,  with 
about  15.000;  Neenah,  with  close  to  20.000; 
Oshlcosh.  at  around  45,000,  and  Fond  du 
Lac.  with  upward  of  35,000. 

Here,  in  an  invigorating  climate,  the  people 
appear  to  be  much  too  busy  with  work,  play 
and  civic  Improvement  to  cauae  each  other 
trouble.  Work  stoppages  and  labor  disputes 
are  rare  in  the  regflon's  gfrowing  number  of 
industries. 

The  communities  of  Winnebagoland  are 
hard  at  work  renovating  their  downtown 
areas  and  planning  traffic  arteriea  for  future 
growth  of  the  reg:loiL  Appleton  la  the  homa 
of  Lawrence  University,  said  to  rank  among 
the  top  U.S.  llberal-arta  colleges.  Ther«  ar« 
also  colleges  at  Oahkoeh  and  at  Pond  du 
Lac.  Local  muslclana  make  up  the  fl"A  Pox 
Valley  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pond  du  Lao 
has  a  military  band. 

When  It  la  time  to  enjoy  the  outdoor*, 
there  Is  Lake  Winnebago,  famous  for  salUng. 
boating,  water  skiing,  houaeboats,  Iceboato 
and   year-round   flBh,lng. 


[Prom  the  Twin  Cities  News-Record. 
I        Aug.  11,1967) 

SOtTRCX    OP   STABILITT 

After  a  staffer  for  U.S.  News  A  World  Report 
finished  his  part  of  a  survey  of  "the  pleasant 
places  to  live  In  the  United  States,"  he  con- 
cluded: "Tou  come  away  from  these  placet 
with  the  feeling  that  there  is  more  that  \s 
right  about  America  than  many  of  our  leaden 
realize." 

The  article  was  done  Ln  reply  to  the  Ideu 
held  by  many,  especially  those  abroad,  that 
this  country  is  torn  and  ripped  by  racial 
strife,  crime,  falling  morality  and  political 
corruption. 

The  central  theme  of  the  article  is  that 
there  are  many  nice  places  to  live  in  com- 
munities under  50.000  where  law  enforcement 
controls  crime,  riots  never  occur  and  the 
local  governments  are  honest  and  responsive, 
Two-thirds  of  the  nation's  people  live  in 
these  smaller  communities,  though  some  of 
them  are  suburbs  on  the  edge  of  our  restive 
big  cities. 

In  these  towns  lies  a  stability  that  keeps 
this  country  going  even  when  riots  are 
burning  down  the  cores  of  our  metropolises. 

One  of  t^e  places  especially  listed  was 
"Winnebagoland,"  which  for  the  magazine 
includes  Appleton,  Oshkosh,  Neenah,  Me- 
nasha and  Pond  du  Lac. 

"Here,  In  an  Invigorating  climate,"  the 
magazine  reports,  "the  people  appear  to  be 
much  too  busy  with  work,  play  and  civic 
improvement  to  cause  each  other  trouble. 
Work  stoppages  and  labor  disputes  are  rare 
in  the  region's  number  of  Industries.  The 
communities  of  Winnebagoland  are  hard  at 
work  renovating  their  downtown  areas  and 
planning  traffic  arteries  for  the  future  growth 
of  the  region. 

"When  it  is  time  to  enjoy  the  outdoors, 
there  is  Lake  Winnebago,  famous  for  sailing, 
boating,  water  skiing,  houseboats.  Iceboats, 
and  year-round  fishing." 

This  pretty  picture  didn't  Just  happen. 
It  has  taken  more  than  100  years  of  hard 
work  by  generations  of  people.  Nor  will  it 
continue  a  pretty  picture,  unless  our  new 
generations  continue  to  use  the  same  kind 
of  imagination  and  energy. 

Prosperity  is  no  excuse  for  smugness,  be- 
cause we  have  our  downtown  cores  and  the 
clogging  of  our  traffic  arteries  at  every  rush 
hour.  Furthermore,  the  stable  areas  of  the 
country  have  a  direct  obligation  to  lend  a 
strong  hand  with  the  problems  of  the  me- 
tropolises, since  the  quality  of  life  in  the  core 
areas  also  affects,  in  a  broad  way,  our  quality 
of  life. 

[From  the  Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern, 

Aug.  12.  19671 

'RiouBLE?   Let's  Fix  It 

"There's  No  Trouble  With  Oshkosh" 

That  is  the  headline  of  an  article  in  the 
Aug.  7  edition  of  The  Evening  Bulletin  of 
Philadelphia  to  which  attention  la  called  by 
a  PhUadelphlan  writing  to  The  Dally  North- 
western in  today's  People's  Forum.  A  chance 
acquaintance  with  some  Oshkosh  people  who 
were  ambassadors  of  good  wUl  for  this  city 
gave  her  a  favorable  Impression  of  the  com- 
munity. It  woiild  be  weU  If  all  persons  spoke 
highly  of  their  hometown  when  away  from 
It — and  we  agree  that  residents  of  Oshkosh 
can. 

That  "there's  no  trouble  with  Oshkosh" 
WB«  the  contention  of  Wlllard  West  of  the 
editorial  pege  staff  of  The  Evening  Bulle- 
tin— a  kind-looking  gentleman  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  if  Judged  by  his  picture  which  accom- 
penled  the  article. 

We  woiUdn't  go  so  far  aa  to  say  there  is  no 
trouble.  There  are  thing*  wrong  with  our 
oommunlty — nothing  so  serious,  mind  you, 
that  canno*  be  corrected  and  we  are  In  the 
prooeea  of  changing  them.  So,  If  we  are  * 
good  c*ty  now — and  we  are  (our  friends  tell 
us)  — we  can  be  even  better. 

Mr.  West  based  hla  article  on  one  In  « 
recent  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
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titled  "Not  All  This  Country  Is  Tense  and 
Troubled."  The  original  article  listed  what  It 
described  as  some  "pleasant  places  to  live 
in  the  UJ3."  Among  them  were  Neenah  and 
Menasha,  aa  weU  as  Oshkosh,  but  Mr.  West 
checked  on  the  latter  since  "Oshkosh"  still 
has  a  sound  to  some  people  in  the  East  that 
18  "different."  (Editor's  note:  But  Pennsyl- 
vania has  such  places  as  "Punxsutawney." 
Isn't  that  strange  sounding?" 

Mr.  West's  article  said:  "The  towns  and 
the  cities  mentioned  (ae  pleasant  places) 
were  all  small — no  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion. The  picture  that  came  through  in  the 
article  was  one  of  a  tree-shaded  Shangri-La 
with  a  main  street  and  friendly  people  living 
the  good  and  simple  life. 

"This  sort  of  escape  literature  about  the 
inner  America  Is  spreading  nowadays — and 
is  especially  appealing  to  those  of  us  who 
are  caught  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  our 
Bast  Coast  Megalopolis  and  want  out. 

"The  slick  magazines  have  been  telling  ua 
for  years  at>out  exotic  places  In  foreign  lands 
where  you  can  live  cheap  in  a  mystic  shroud 
and  avoid  the  ptroblems  of  too  many  people. 
But  aa  people  have  gotten  to  see  those  places 
and  returned  home  the  illusions  have  worn 
off. 

"The  trend  now  la  to  find  Utopia  in  our 
own  America.  Everybody  must  know  a  half 
dozen  people  who  are  on  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia to  find  it  (Utopia)  or  are  on  their  way 
back  having  decided  it  Isn't  there. 

"Much  of  this  restlessness  may  be  Inspired 
by  slogans  of  the  day  like  'Discover  America" 
or  'See  the  U.S.  First,'  but  then  a  lot  of  it  Is 
ftlrred  by  the  troubles  and  problems,  real 
and  Imaginary,  that  beset  us. 

"U.S.  News  &  World  Report  claims  there 
•re  'hundreds  and  thousands'  of  towns 
across  the  U.S.  where  the  law  Is  enforced, 
streets  are  safe  day  and  night,  pupils  are 
healthy  and  motivated  and  there  Is  no  racial 
strife.  Among  the  places  It  mentions  la  Osh- 
kosh, Wis.,  a  name  that  brings  to  mind 
oomy  vaudeville  Jokes  or  the  famous  slogan 
of  overalls  once  worn  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workmen,  Oshkosh  B'Gosh.'  " 

Mr.  West  then  proceeds  to  tell  his  Philadel- 
phia readers  what  he  learned  about  Oshkosh, 
aome  of  it  through  a  telephone  conversation 
with  your  correspondent  who  he  said  gra- 
cioualy,  "sold  us  on  the  claim' that  Oshkosh 
is  a  pleasant  place  to  Uve." 

We  told  him  also,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, about  the  student  unrest  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Wisconsin  State  University-Oshkoeh 
last  spring  because  of  a  proposed  change  in 
tte  beer-drinking  age  and  the  earlier  snow- 
ball fight.  This  led  him  to  write  that  "all  is 
not  peaches  and  cream  In  Oshkosh,  either." 
Mr.  West  concluded  with  "So  you  see  even 
in  a  Utopia  like  Oshkosh  there  is  trouble  to 
befoimd." 


Speech  by  Got.  Robert  Docking,  of  Kan- 
*u,  to  the  Great  Plaias  Re^onal  Yonng 
Democratic  Conference,  at  Topeka, 
Kui. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP   OKLAHOMA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
»  great  midwestem  Democrat,  Gov.  Rob- 
ert Docking,  of  Kansas,  visited  Vietnam 
w>  judge  for  himself  our  role  In  that 
country. 

Governor  Docking  found  that  this  war 
«  not  In  one  country  alone  but  Is  a  oon- 
unuing  war  to  preserve  democratic  life 


against  those  determined  to  quash  free- 
dom and  liberty. 

The  Governor  said  that  he  talked  to 
civilians,  soldiers,  and  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials— and  all  of  them  are  optimistic 
about  Vietnam's  future  and  proud  of  the 
role  in  the  work  there. 

In  an  excellent  speech  to  the  Young 
Democratic  Conference  In  Topeka,  Kans., 
the  Governor  summed  up  his  impres- 
sions of  a  memorable  trip. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  what 
he  had  to  say  important  and  timely. 
The  Governor's  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Gov.  Robebt  Dockinc  to  the 
Geeat  Plains  Regional  Toono  I>emo- 
CRATic  Conference,  at  Topeka,  Kans. 
Thank  you  for  your  generous  welcome.  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  home— I  am  very  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Young 
Democrats  from  seven  midwestem  states.  I 
always  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  our  younger  citizens  because  of  the  im- 
portant role  they  must  assume  In  the  future 
of  our  country.  We  should  all  be  grateful  we 
are  living  In  what  I  consider  the  greatest 
part  of  the  continental  United  States.  Hav- 
ing Jxist  returned  from  a  trip  to  Asia.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  there  ia  no  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  still  having  some  difficulty  with  the 
biological  time  clock.  It  takes  a  little  while 
for  your  body  to  adjust  to  rapid  changes  In 
time  as  you  travel  with  or  away  from  the 
sun.  I  am  still  having  difficulty — I  get  hun- 
gry at  the  wrong  time — I  get  sleepy  at  the 
wrong  time — but  I'm  certain  that  in  a  few 
days  I  will  get  down  to  a  normal  routine. 

Traveling  to  Asia  gives  you  not  only  a 
biological  time  clock  change,  but  there  Is 
quite  a  cultural  shock  Involved  In  going 
from  the  United  States  to  Southeast  Asia. 
The  first  cultural  shock  was  as  we  were 
flying  over  in  a  707  Jetliner  and  had  Just 
reached  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam.  I  looked 
out  the  window  as  we  flew  up  the  Saigon 
River  and  saw  the  craters  that  had  been 
left  by  the  bombs  of  our  B-52's  against  the 
Viet  Cong.  We  flew  at  a  high  altitude — 
around  40.000  feet — in  order  to  avoid  ground 
fire.  When  we  came  to  the  Saigon  airport,  we 
went  into  a  steep  dive  to  avoid  ground 
fire.  There  Is  no  landing  pattern  like  we  ex- 
perience in  Jet  flights  in  the  United  States. 
This  ia  also  a  somewhat  different  experience 
than  I've  had  in  landing  in  Kansaa  City  from 
time  to  time. 

When  we  first  arrived  In  Asia,  the  old 
houses  made  of  tin — the  people  riding  bi- 
cycles— the   thousands  of  motor  bikes the 

congested    traffic — the    narrow    streets — the 

aith — the  smell — the  rhythm  that  la  Asia 

surely  let  you  know  in  a  very  short  time 
that  you  are  indeed  in  another  country,  and 
makes  you  realize  the  approximate  11,000 
miles  difference  has  truly  carried  you  half- 
way across  the  world. 

Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Pry.  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  our  Kansas  Air  National  Guard,  and  I, 
left  Honolulu  August  14  aboard  a  commercial 
Jet  bound  for  Vietnam.  The  plane  made  a 
stop  in  Guam,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
call  the  Governor  of  Guam.  While  we  were 
In  Honolulu,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
with  John  Burns,  the  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
whose  son  was  a  classmate  of  PatU  Pender- 
gast'a  at  St.  Benedict's  in  Atchison,  and  1 
also  visited  with  Governor  Owen  Asplnall 
the  Governor  of  American  Samoa. 

Phyalcally,  It  was  not  the  most  pleasant 
trip  In  the  world.  General  Pry  feU  through 
a  Vietnamese  "monkey  bridge" — a  South 
Vietnamese  "monkey  bridge" — about  10  feet 
Into  water  he  dldn.'t  dare  to  swallow.  The 
day  they  told  us  the  temperature  waa  127 
degrees  we  were  wading  through  ahln-deep 
•and.  I  must  admit  the  General's  St.  Christo- 
pher Medal  got  quite  a  polishing  on  several 
oooaslona.  One  night— the  night  we  stayed 


in  Bearcat  with  the  Ninth  Division — our 
forces  fired  300  rounds  of  artillery.  I  believe 
that  I  counted  everyone  of  them. 

In  six  days — from  August  15  through  Au- 
gust 22 — the  General  and  I  were  escorted 
through  every  section  of  South  Vietnam. 
Prom  Can-To,  In  the  South — to  Da  Nang,  In 
the  north — we  traveled  by  military  Jet,  small 
aircraft.  Jeep  and  Sampan.  We  walked 
through  the  small  hamlets  around  Pleiku, 
through  the  rise  paddles  of  the  Delta,  In 
knee-deep  mud  near  Rock  Kein,  and  waded 
across  streams  to  see  and  talk  to  Americans 
who  are  involved  in  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
people  who  live  with  it  every  day,  and  worry 
about  winning  it,  and  whether  the  world 
understands  why  they  are  there.  Prom  these 
people — from  Ben  Plnley,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter from  Conway  Springs,  Kansas,  and  from 
a  Kansas  Corporal  in  the  Ninth  Division,  and 
Miss  Looney  of  Wichita,  a  civilian  worker  m 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  frcan  a  province 
chief  near  Bearcat  Camp — from  these  people, 
1  learned  about  the  war.  Whatever  precon- 
ceptions I  had  of  the  conflict  and  the  pacifi- 
cation program  were  wiped  away.  No  one  can 
surely  be  prepared  for  what  he  finds  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  went  to  Vietnam  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  to  travel 
to  Vietnam  and  view  the  situation,  and  Judge 
our  role  In  Vietnam  for  themselves.  It  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  people  In  Vietnam 
whom  we  visited  believed  that  the  Kansas 
Administration  Is  good.  They  were  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Kansas  was  the  only  state 
to  reduce  tax  rates  this  year;  that  for  the 
first  time  In  108  ye€irs,  conflict  of  Interest 
legislation  was  passed;  and  that  we  were  one 
of  the  few  states  which  were  entirely  free 
of  state  debt. 

Whether  or  not  a  trip  to  Vietnam  by  the 
Governors  of  any  of  the  states  Is  a  good  po- 
litical move  for  them  personally,  or  a  bad 
political  move.  I  am  not  able  to  Judge.  But 
I  do  believe  that  when  invited  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  you  make  a  trip 
wherever  It  may  be.  Your  hope  Is  that  you 
might  be  of  help  and  assistance  to  your 
country.  As  a  citizen,  I  felt  a  responsibility 
to  go.  Every  Kansan  and  every  American  has 
a  great  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  that 
my  trip  and  my  report  will  help  to  clarify 
United  States  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  This  Is  a  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  It  Is  not  a  war  In  one  country 
alone.  This  Is  a  continuing  war  to  preserve 
the  democratic  way  of  life — this  Lb  a  war 
against  international  communism. 

By  the  way,  I  should  add  that  on  one  of 
the  days  in  South  Vietnam,  we  ran  into  the 
movie  actor  Wendell  Corey.  Actors  and 
actresses  do  a  terrific  Job  of  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  our  men.  If  It  la  important  and 
helpful  for  movie  actors  to  tour  war-torn 
areas,  surely  It  is  equally  as  Important  to 
have  Governors  of  states  visiting  our  soldiers 
and  bringing  greetings  from  home. 

I  went  with  three  basic  missions  in  mind. 
One:  Kansas  Is  the  only  state  which  has 
trained  two  Army  divisions  stationed  In  Viet- 
nam. I  wanted  to  visit  as  many  Kansans  as 
I  could  locate.  Two:  to  observe  the  pacifica- 
tion program  and  to  attempt  to  evaluate  its 
effectiveness.  Three:  to  know  if  there  are 
ways  In  which  our  Kansas  colleges  and  uni- 
versities might  aid  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam In  much  the  same  way  they  have  served 
several  other  foreign  countries — through  so- 
cial and  technical  training  programs. 

My  trip  home  began  with  these  questions 
In  mind.  I  fovmd  my  answers.  But  I  found  so 
much,  much  more.  I  will  tell  you  tonight 
about  my  impressions  of  South  Vietnam — 
the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  smells — and  about 
the  people  I  met  there — the  people  who  talk 
excitedly,  emotionally — and  I  will  ouOlne  for 
you  what  I  believe  the  United  States — and 
Kansas — can  do  to  further  aid  the  people  of 
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South  Vietnam,  and,  consequently,  our  own 
fighting  men. 

TLere  needs  to  be  a  new  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  this  Infant  nation,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  world  power  attempting  to  pro- 
Tide  aid  and  guidance.  It  comes  with  the 
awareness  by  the  people  of  a  world  power 
that  people  of  another  nation  are  threatened, 
and  that  they  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  build  their  own  schools,  educate  their 
people,  develop  their  own  bridges  and  roads. 
With  these  opijortunltles  will  come  a  new 
awareness  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  the 
Vietnamese — a  social  awareness. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  set  the  tone 
for  the  kind  of  program  our  government  Is 
trying  to  carry  out.  In  a  speech  on  May  8, 
1956,  titled,  "America's  Stake  In  Vietnam," 
President  Kennedy  sald: 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  set  forth  the  details 
of  the  type  of  aid  program  this  nation  should 
offer  the  Vietnamese,  for  it  Is  not  the  details 
of  that  program  that  are  as  Important  as 
the  spirit  with  which  it  is  offered  and  the 
objectives  It  seeks  to  accomplish.  We  should 
not  attempt  to  buy  the  friendship  of  the 
Vietnamese.  Nor  can  we  win  their  hearts  by 
making  them  dependent  upon  our  handouts. 
What  we  must  offer  them  Is  a  revolution — 
a  political,  economic  and  social  revolution — 
far  superior  to  anything  the  Communists  can 
offer — far  more  peaceful,  far  more  demo- 
cratic, and  far  more  locally  controlled." 

It  U  this  thinking  which  has  helped  to 
shape  American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia — 
the  United  States'  long-standing  concern  for 
its  neighbor.  This  Idea  has  been  shaped  into 
the  Civilian  Operations  Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Program — shortened  to  CORDS — 
which  I  saw  working  in  South  Vietnam.  Since 
returning,  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked  why 
this  Revolutionary  Development  Program  Is 
carried  on  at  the  same  time  the  nation  Is 
entangled  in  the  military  field.  Bernard  Fall, 
the  respected  journalist  who  was  killed  in 
Vietnam,  gave  the  best  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion In  the"  October  1968  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: 

"While  It  is  obvious  that  the  middle  of  a 
war  is  not  the  best  place  to  start  such  re- 
forms, it  must  be  realized  that  In  Vietnam 
the  choice  no  longer  exists,  for  the  reforms 
are  aa  essential  to  success  as  ammunition 
for  the  howitzers;  in  fact,  more  so,  because 
the  failures  of  land  reform  create  an  almost 
hopeless  vicious  circle." 

With  this  very  objective  in  mind,  the 
CORDS  Program  Is  essentially  concerned 
with  making  South  Vietnamese  aware  that 
their  government  in  Saigon — and  the  rest  of 
the  world — Is  interested  tn  their  well-being, 
and  that  it  Is  capable  of  i»ovldlng  them  with 
educational,  health  and  agrlciiltural  serv- 
ices— bringing.  In  effect,  the  government  to 
the  countryside.  The  South  Vietnamese  have 
known  war  for  many  years;  the  social  ills  of 
the  country  are  as  old  as  the  l-and  Itself.  The 
meaning  of  the  battles  has  escaped  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Their  thinking  is  not 
politically  sophisticated  enough  to  com- 
pletely distinguish  between  Communism  and 
Democracy.  We  must  push  this  CORDS  Pro- 
gram, this  social  awareness,  from  the  ham- 
lets into  the  villages,  into  the  districts,  and 
into  the  provinces. 

Through  CORDS,  we  must  first  secure  the 
area;  second,  we  mtist  integrate  civilian  and 
military  personnel  into  a  single  purpose; 
third,  the  CORDS  teams  will  then  be  safe 
from  Communist  threat  to  begin  rebuilding 
each  province  through  training  in  health, 
education  and  government. 

When  I  reported  my  impressions  of  the 
Vietnam  trip  to  President  Johnson.  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  and  cabinat  officers, 
their  questions  revolved  around  the  welfare 
of  our  fighting  men,  the  welfare  of  the  Viet- 
namese, and  the  Vletnanxese  response  to  our 
concern.  At  the  State  Department,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment was  pleased  when  I  asked  if  there  was 
some  way  Kansas  might  be  of  some  assistance 


to  the  CORDS  Program  in  Vietnam.  He  said: 
"We  need  your  help.  The  problem  has  always 
been  to  find  people  Interested,  willing  to 
talk,  ahd  willing  to  help." 

No  one  has  any  illusions  about  the  diffi- 
culties Involved  in  effectively  carrying  out 
the  CORDS  Program.  The  problems  are 
many — America's  late  start,  guerrilla  war- 
fare, infiltrators,  transportation,  importation 
of  products  and  materials,  communications. 
But  General  Pry  and  I  talked  to  civilians, 
soldiers,  and  Vietnamese — from  the  hamlets 
to  Saigon — the  people  who  have  been  there 
for  montihs  and  years — and  they  all  are  opti- 
mistic and  proud  of  their  role  in  the  work 
there.  Everyone  said  to  us,  "We  have  made 
great  progress — you  should  have  been  here 
six  months  ago." 

To  describe  the  work  of  these  people  with 
the  word  "pacification"  is  wholly  inade- 
quate. Under  the  direction  of  R.  W.  Komer, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  with 
whom  the  General  and  I  talked  in  Saigon, 
there  Is  no  stalemate  in  the  CORDS  Pro- 
gram. I  must  emphasize,  however,  that 
CORDS  cannot  succeed  in  South  Vietnam 
until  villages  are  militarily  secure.  Once  the 
countryside  Is  secure  and  the  people  can 
live  without  the  threat  of  terrorist  attack, 
the  CORDS  workers  are  ready — ready  with 
an  integrated  civilian-military  operation  to 
locus  United  States  resources  In  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  people. 

During  the  trip  I  saw  every  phase  of  the 
CORDS  Program.  Part  of  it  Involves  initial 
59-man  teams  that  move  into  rural  areas, 
screening  and  classifying  residents,  estab- 
lishing government,  training  local  officials, 
adjusting  complaints,  reorganizing  economic 
activities.  During  my  debriefing  sessions  at 
the  State  Etepartment,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  and  one-half  hours,  I  asked  for 
any  statUUcs  that  had  been  gathered  about 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program  to  sup- 
plement what  I  had  seen  actually  taking 
place.  I  was  given  the  latest  State  Depart- 
ment staff  memorandxim,  dated  August  13, 
1967.  I  refer  to  this  material  In  explanation 
of  CORDS. 

CORDS  is  the  securing  of  4,500  of  the 
country's  12,500  hamlets  so  that  elections 
could  be  held.  (Fifty- nine  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  areas  under  goverrunent 
control.  17  percent  are  under  control  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  the  remainder  llvee  in  contested 
areas. ) 

By  the  way.  I  found  It  most  admirable  that 
elections  lor  officials  of  South  Vietnam  will 
be  held  tn  the  midst  of  war.  Everywhere  I 
went,  I  saw  the  campaign  poeters,  the  work 
of  an  election  underway  with  great  en- 
thusiasm— a  courageoiis  undertaking.  Elec- 
tions are  a  new  experience  for  Asians.  Their 
officials  are  usually  appointed  to  office. 

CORDS  Is  the  training  of  the  Vietnamese 
in  nation- building.  Revolu-Development 
team  members  have  Increased  from  3,000  at 
the  end  of  1966  to  24,000  in  1966  to  35,000 
in  mid- 1967.  By  the  end  of  1968,  more  than- 
60.000  RD  teams  will  have  graduated  from 
the  National  Training  Center  at  Vung  Tau. 
a  center  which  General  Pry  and  I  visited. 

CORDS  Is  also  a  dedicated  band  of  people. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  333 
workers  were  killed  and  573  wounded. 

CORDS  is  an  education  program,  training 
2,900  teachers  and  building  2.266  elementary 
school  clissrooma  and  300  secondary  school 
classrooms.  Since  1963,  more  than  8,500  ■class- 
rooms have  been  built,  and  over  8,500  teach- 
ers trained.  More  than  8  million  text  books 
were  delivered  to  schools. 

CORDS  is  increasing  the  number  of  doc- 
tors from  300  Just  18  months  ago  to  approxi- 
mately 1500  today. 

CORDS  Is  treating  150.000  patients  per 
month  by  43  Free  World  medical  teams. 

CORDS  U  the  establishing  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Development  Bank,  providing  low- 
interest  credit  to  the  p>«aBant. 

CORDS  is  the  strenghtenlng  of  the  peas- 


ants' own  organization — the  Agricultural  Co- 
operatives, the  Parmer's  Association,  and  the 
Tenant  Farmers'  Union.  Through  these 
groups,  the  peasant's  voice  can  be  heard. 

CORDS  Is  increasing  the  agricultural  in- 
come which  Is  visible  in  the  countryside 
where  bicycles,  sewing  machines,  pumps,  and 
consumer  goods  are  now  appearing  in  rapidly 
increasing  quantities. 

CORDS  is  the  aerial  surveying  of  the  rice 
lands  in  the  Mekong  Delta  so  that  the  farm- 
ers, for  the  first  time,  can  secure  permanent 
titles  to  their  land. 

It  is  with  this  struggle  that  I  am  asking 
that  each  Kansan  become  involved. 

A  century  ago.  pioneer  Kansas  men  got 
together  with  their  neighbors  for  a  bam 
raising,  pioneer  women  met  for  quilting  bees, 
and  there  was  always  help  for  a  neighbor 
at  harvest.  The  world  may  be  smaller  loO 
years  later,  but  the  spirit  remains  the  same. 
It  Is  exempUfled  by  the  Rev.  Ben  Plnley. 
whom  I  met  In  I  Corps,  where  he  Is  working 
with  agricultural  personnel;  by  Miss  Looney, 
now  a  Red  Cross  worker  in  Da  Nang;  and 
by  the  Ninth  Infantry  Division  of  Kansas, 
which  provides  food,  clothing,  and  medicine 
for  Vietnamese  families  through  their  own 
"Operations  Kansas." 

In  this  spirit,  I  asked  the  Kansas  colleges 
and  universities  to  prepare  proposals,  sug- 
gesting how  Kansas  might  become  drama- 
tically involved  in  the  CORDS  Program. 
During  the  debriefing  sessions  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Governor's  Office  perfected  a  liaison 
relationship  between  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  the  State  Department.  It  wUI 
make  possible  maximum  utilization  of  Kan- 
sas resources  in  the  natlon-buildlng  task. 

The  lack  of  depth  in  political  leadership 
and  archaic  agency  procedures  Is  an  area 
where  Kansas  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution. We  take  for  granted  the  relatively 
smooth  operation  of  our  state  government. 
Our  experience  should  be  shared,  oiu-  man- 
power and  methods  should  be  exposed  to 
the  people  of  developing  countries.  As  Gov- 
ernor, I  have  the  opportunity  to  greet  a 
number  of  foreign  visitors  to  our  State.  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  show  them  our  govern- 
ment operation  first-hand  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

In  Saigon,  there  is  a  modem  water  puri- 
fication plant,  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  but  still  I  was  warned  not  to  drink 
water  from  the  tap.  The  plant  is  operable, 
but  the  distribution  system  is  bad.  By  the 
time  the  water  reaches  the  faucet,  you 
should  not  drink  it — It  becomes  polluted 
In  the  pipes.  I  sat  there,  wondering  how  we 
could  sharo  the  knowledge  we  have  gained 
attempting  to  put  before  the  Kansas  Leg- 
islature a  Water  Quality  Control  Act  last 
session. 

Although  the  administrative  manpower 
shortage  is  critical  In  Vietnam,  I  will  ask 
the  State  Department  to  consider  arrang- 
ing a  limited  exchange  of  personnel  to  study 
Kansas  water  supply  systems  at  state  and 
local  levels. 

There  are  other  agencies  which  may  con- 
tribute to  this  program.  Business,  labor  and 
education  leaders,  too,  should  think  of  vol- 
unteering for  a  toiu:  of  duty  in  Vietnam- 
working  alongside  the  people. 

The  Province  Chiefs  talked  vrith  me  at 
length  about  how  Kansas  last  year  lowered 
the  tax  rat«  and  passed  a  conflict  of  interest 
bUl.  I  will  ask  the  Legislative  Council  to 
contact  Mr,  Komer  In  Saigon  and  offer  to 
supply  his  office  with  copies  of  Kansas  legis- 
lation and  pertinent  legislative  studies. 

On  the  economic  side,  I  have  asked  the 
State  Department  to  consider  urging  the 
Vietnamese  to  adopt  a  fiscal  year  which 
differs  from  the  calendar  year.  Money  now 
moves  slowly  into  the  provinces  because  the 
fiscal  year  commences  at  the  same  time  a 
a  nimaber  at  holidays. 

Secretary,  of  State  Dean  Rusk  showed  in- 
terest In  the  Kansas  Cash  Basis  Law  and 
how  It  may  be  applied  to  Vietnamese  gov- 
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ernment.  I  have  Instructed  my  staff  to  pre- 
pare additional  information  for  Secret£iry 
Busk. 

I  will  propose  to  the  State  Department 
that  a  stronger  provincial  government  be 
established.  I  will  urge  that  they  observe 
some  Kansas  ooiinties  as  functioning  units, 
which  might  be  comparable  to  the  Viet- 
namese. This  Is  another  point  where  an 
extended,  on-the-slte  visit  of  court  houses 
may  be  useful. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  my  mission  to 
Vietnam  was  to  visit  Kansas  servicemen  and 
observe  the  pacification  program.  I  found 
much  more.  Let  me  summarize  my  recom- 
mendatlons : 

(1)  Greater  use  of  Kansas  colleges  and 
universities,  their  proposals,  and  the  vartoxis 
political  structures  in  the  whole  process  of 
nation-building.  A  liaison  with  the  State 
Department  has  been  established  and  work 
la  continuing. 

(2)  A  program  of  on-site  visits  by  Viet- 
namese officials  to  Kansas  institutions  for 
an  extended  study. 

(3)  An  exchange  of  bills  and  other  legis- 
lative information. 

(4)  Serious  attention  to  monetary  prob- 
lems, especially  as  related  to  the  fiscal  year 
and  utilization  of  the  Cash  Basis  Law 
concept. 

(5)  Kansas  business,  labor,  education,  and 
political  leaders  should  give  thought  to  tour- 
ing Vietnam,  hosting  Vietnamese  in  E:ansas, 
or  offering  to  train  Vietnamese  to  fill  their 
leadership  vacuum. 

That  was  the  trip  to  Vietnam. 

I  met  Kansas  marines  and  civilians  and 
the  commanders  of  the  First  and  Ninth  Di- 
visions. I  gave  them  flags  that  were  msuie 
by  the  3,300  Kansas  Waiting  Wives.  I  pre- 
sented two  purple  hearts  to  young  men  from 
Kansas:  1  dlsUng^ilshed  flying  cross;  2  bronze 
(tars  for  valor;  and  1  army  commendation 
medal  for  valor.  They  seemed  happy  to  see 
ns.  and  I  was  happy  to  see  them. 

The  young  men  of  today,  those  in  Viet- 
nam, those  who  are  fighting,  those  who  have 
died,  are  the  heroes.  In  time,  they  will  be 
known,  and  the  debt  this  nation  owes  them 
will  someday  be  realized.  I  can  only  admire 
the  young  man  who  takes  a  deep  breath — 
whether  the  uniform  of  the  soldier  or  clvlUan 
worker — puts  on  the  uniform  of  his  coun- 
try, goes  forth  and  fulfills  the  refiponsibillty 
erf  citizenship  in  a  hostile  cUmate — far  from 
home.  I  came  back  from  Vietnam  better  in- 
formed, more  humble  and  satisfied  that 
American  patriotism  is  not  going  out  of 
style. 


The  lO-Percent  Surtax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

aw  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress,  each 
of  us  will  continue  to  give  thoughtful 
consideration  during  the  next  few  weeks 
to  the  proposed  surtax. 

I  commend  for  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion this  excellent   editorial   from   the 
Oshkosh     Dally     Northwestern     which 
speaks  directly  to  this  subject: 
Thb  10-Percent  Sttrtax 

"'^ere  Isn't  much  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  income  t&xes  once  were  higher  than 
they  are  now,  or  will  be  U  the  10- percent  sur- 
tax President  Johnson  has  proposed,  becomes 
effective. 

There  are  many  who  would  prefer  a  greater 


effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government  than 
the  suggested  step  now  to  Increase  its  Income, 
for  more  spending.  Costs  in  connecUon  with 
the  Vietnam  War  are  generally  expected  to 
go  up  before  the  conflict  Is  brought  to  an 
end— if  ever  It  Is  going  to  be — but  there  U 
not  a  similar  agreement  on  the  many  other 
spiraling  costs  of  government. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  raise 
the  income  tax  bill  of  each  individual  and 
corporation  by  the  amount  of  a  10-percent 
surtax.  For  individuals  the  increased  cost 
would  become  effective  Oct.  1  and  would  ap- 
ply for  the  final  quarter  of  1967  and  from 
then  on  until — who  knows  how  long? 

Various  taxes  have  gone  higher  already, 
social  security,  gasoline,  and  others.  Federal 
income  taxes  were  reduced  three  years  ago 
and  as  a  result  taxpayers  "saved"  $23  billion 
that  they  did  not  pay  out  for  this  purp>oee 
since  that  time.  What  the  President  is  asking 
for  now  is  the  restoration  of  about  half  of 
that  revenue  lost  to  the  government. 

It  is  maintained  that  a  tax  Increase  will 
halt  (or  at  least  slow  down)  the  spread  of 
inflation.  This  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
an  increase  in  taxes  would  be  less  of  a  drain 
on  the  family  budget  than  continued  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  through  inflation.  Those 
on  flxed  incomes  and  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
are  hurt  most  by  rising  prices,  but  all  of  us 
feel  the  inflationary  bite  and  flnfi  jt  difficult 
financially  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  government  deficit,  already  at  an  un- 
conscionable figure,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  get  completely  out  of  hand.  The  debt 
places  a  burden  on  business  and  the  Job  mar- 
ket. If  the  economy  slips  and  Jobs  fall  off, 
our  country  may  be  in  for  more  troublesome 
times  than  those  In  which  we  now  live. 

Is  President  Johnson  right  In  believing 
that  the  American  economy  is  strong  enough, 
that  the  level  of  personal  Income  and  cor- 
poration profit  is  secure  enough  to  take 
higher  taxes  In  stride? 

We  don't  know  the  answer.  We  know  only 
that  if  taxes  are  to  be  higher,  government 
must  do  all  In  its  power  to  spend  that  money 
(our  money)  to  end  the  war,  to  reduce  ex- 
penses, to  live  within  its  budget.  We  must. 
Or  at  least  we  try  to,  if  we  are  to  control 
our  own  destiny. 


Commonsente 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  BRINKIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  the  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Ledger,  Mr.  Carlton  Johnson, 
puts  into  simple  perspective  the  weight 
to  be  accorded  the  philosophy  of  differ- 
ent groups  in  our  country.  This  writer 
suggests  in  a  direct,  straightforward 
fashion,  to  use  the  words  of  Thomas 
Edison,  that  the  reason  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  recognize  opportunity  is  the  fact 
that  it  usually  goes  around  wearing  over- 
alls looking  like  hard  work. 

COMMONSENSE 

(By  Carlton  Johnson) 

Who  speaks  for  the  white  majority  In  this 
country?  Certainly  not  the  discredited,  rag- 
tag Ku  Klux  Klan.  And  who  speaks  for  the 
Negro?  Certainly  not  the  Ukes  of  Rap  Brown 
and  Stokely  Carmichael.  who  would.  If  they 
had  their  way,  destroy  this  government,  this 
country. 

Some  good  people,  both  white  and  Negro, 
have  been  talking  good,  hard  oommonsense 
in  recent  days. 


Recently,  we  were  struck  by  the  good  sense, 
the  commonsense,  the  American  sense  of  a 
47-year-old  Negro  pilot  who  Is  In  the  thick  of 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Col.  David  James 
said  that  thousands  of  Negroes  are  fighting 
bravely  in  Vietnam  "and  when  we  go  home, 
we'll  have  to  Uve  down  the  trouble  he  (Car- 
michael) and  other  IdloU  like  them  have 
built." 

"Men  like  Stokely  Carmichael  acting  as  if 
they  speak  for  the  Negro  people,"  he  asserted 
with  anger.  "They  don't  ..." 

Now  comes  another  8i>eaking  with  equal 
common  sense  in  the  person  of  Archie  Moore, 
the  former  light  heavyweight  champion. 

".  .  .  I'U  fight  the  man  who  calls  me  an 
'Uncle  Tom'  ...  I  was  bom  in  a  ghetto,  but 
I  refused  to  stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and 
proud  to  be  one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and 
I'm  proud  of  that. 

".  .  .  The  young  people  of  today  think 
they  have  a  hard  lot.  They  should  have  been 
around  in  the  "SO's  when  I  was  ccHning  up  in 
St.  Louis.  We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot 
of  tis  made  it.  I  became  light  heavy-weight 
champion  of  the  world.  A  neighbor  kid  down 
the  block,  Clark  Terry,  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  jazz  musicians  in  the  world. 
There  were  doctors,  lawyers  and  chiefs  who 
came  out  of  that  ghetto.  One  of  the  top  po- 
licemen in  St.  Louis  came  from  our  neighbor- 
hood. 

"We  made  It  because  we  had  a  g;oal,  and  we 
were  willing  to  work  for  it.  Don't  talk  to  me 
of  your  'guartmteed  national  income."  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  insanity.  Do  we  bring 
those  who  worked  to  get  ahead  down  to  the 
level  of  those  who  never  gave  a  damn?  The 
world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — a  living. 
God  helps  the  man  who  helps  himself! 

"Now  then,  don't  get  the  idea  that  I  didn't 
grow  up  hating  the  injustices  of  this  world.  I 
am  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Negro  revolu- 
tion for  the  good  of  mankind.  I've  seen  al- 
most unbelievable  progress  made  in  the  last 
handful  of  years.  Do  we  want  to  become  wild 
beasts  bent  only  on  revenge,  looting  and  kill- 
ing and  laying  America  bare?  Hate  Is  bait, 
bait  for  the  simple  minded. 

"...  Do  we  have  to  choke  what  oould  be 
a  beautiful  garden  with  weeds  of  hate^  I  say 
no! 

Both  Archie  Moore  and  Colonel  James  make 
good  sense. 


New  Hope  In  Soath  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAurc«NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TiLcsday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
dust  settles  on  the  election  held  in  South 
Vietnam  on  September  3,  some  signifi- 
cant and  encouraging  facts  emerge. 

It  is.  I  believe,  highly  significant  that 
83  percent  of  those  registered  to  vote  did 
so,  despite  acts  of  terrorism  by  the  Vlet- 
cong  aimed  at  preventing  South  Viet- 
namese from  going  to  the  polls;  that  all 
American  observers  are  reported  to  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  election  was  con- 
ducted fairly  and  honestly;  and,  most 
Important,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  South  Vietnam  now  has  a 
legitimate  government  freely  elected  by 
a  sizable  percentage  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese of  voting  age. 

While  certain  doubts  are  inevitable  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  Thleu  government 
to  cure  all  the  ills  that  beset  South  Viet- 
nam, the  election  must  be  construed  as  a 
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strong  determination  of  the  people  to 
become  a  political  entity,  to  work  out 
their  own  future  and  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

On  September  5,  the  Washington  Post 
editorialized  on  the  "New  Hope  in  Viet- 
nam." This  editorial  seems  to  be  a  reas- 
onable and  responsible  evaluation  of  the 
election,  and  its  significance  should  be  of 
interest  to  us  all. 

I  quote  the  text  of  this  fine  editorial: 

NkW  HOPK  in  VlTTNAAt 

Wben  aU  the  necessary  reservations  have 
been  made  about  tbe  election  In  Vietnam, 
we  think  It  Is  a  highly  significant  event.  The 
fact  that  about  83  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters  went  to  the  polls  (compared  to  63 
per  cent  In  our  presidential  election  of  1964) 
Is  indicative  of  widespread  interest.  These 
people  were  not  herded  to  the  polls  by  a  dic- 
tator. About  two- thirds  of  them  voted  against 
the  ruling  military  Junta.  In  order  to  vote 
at  aU  they  had  to  defy  the  orders  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  risk  death  in  a  shocking  campaign 
of  terrorism. 

Reports  from  many  parts  of  South  Viet- 
nam Indicate  that  the  election  was  relatively 
tre«  and  fair.  It  would  be  surprising,  indeed, 
'  If  some  Instances  of  fraud  did  not  turn  up. 
But  the  press  and  the  observers  sent  to 
South  Vietnam  by  President  Johnson  are  in 
general  agreement  that  the  voting  was  car- 
ried out  free  from  major  hTegularitles.  The 
returns  themselves  also  suggest  an  absence 
of  rigging.  The  candidates  in  control  of  the 
voting  machinery  predicted  that  they  would 
receive  at  least  a  majority  vote.  Since  they 
turned  up  with  less  than  one-third,  rigging 
Charges  without  concrete  evidence  behind 
them  sound  very  hollow.  (As  In  other  multi- 
party systems,  the  winning  candidate  was 
not  required  to  have  a  majority,  but  only  a 
plurality.) 

Despite  the  absence  of  a  popular  majority 
for  Oen.  Nguyen  Van  Tbleu.  the  President- 
elect, he  has  a  mandate  to  preside  over  a 
legitimate  constitutional  government.  A  new 
Senate  has  been  elected,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  chosen  In  October. 
The  extent  to  which  this  National  Assembly 
Will  be  able  to  Influence  the  direction  of 
events  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not  yet  clear. 
But  at  least  that  country  now  has  an  op- 
portunity to  move  down  the  road  of  stable 
And  responsive  government. 

One  other  fact  may  be  significant.  In  the 
recent  past  power  In  South  Vietnam  has 
seemed  to  dangle  uncertainly  between  Gen- 
eral Tbleu  and  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  with 
the  latter  playing  the  dominant  role.  Under 
the  new  government,  the  executive  authority 
wlU  be  clearly  and  unmistakably  In  Thieu's 
bands,  with  Vice  President-elect  Ky  carrying 
out  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him. 
Here  again  there  la  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  evolution  will  be  In  accord  with  the  con- 
■tltutional  pattern.  But  the  opportunity  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  system  Is  there  if  the 
President-elect  has  the  statesmanship  to 
carry  through  on  the  basis  of  the  hopeful 
•tart  that  has  been  made. 

What  effect  the  election  will  have  upon  the 
war  Is  necessarily  speculative  at  this  time. 
The  one  certainty  is  a  strong  popular  demand 
for  peace.  This  was  reflected  in  the  emer- 
gence of  an  unknown  Saigon  lawyer,  Truong 
Dlnb  Dzu,  With  the  dove  as  his  symbol,  as 
the  second  runner  In  the  presidential  race. 
It  was  reflected  also  In  the  campaign  prom- 
toes  of  almost  every  candidate  to  seek  an  end 
of  the  war.  The  new  President-elect  himself 
1*  committed  to  a  number  of  peace-seeking 
venture*. 

There  la.  of  course,  a  broad  gulf  betweem 
cazaptdgn  talk  and  peace  negotlatlona  wltb 
*  tough  and  unrelenting  enemy.  The  chief 
element  of  new  hope  thai  rises  out  of  tb« 
election  la  that  It  gives  the  newly  elected 
govemaieiit  a  flmier  footaig  for  the  pursuit 
of  negotlatlona. 


For  all  these  reasons  the  outcome  of  the 
election  must  be  welcomed  as  a  strong  plus 
In  the  struggle  to  save  South  Vietnam  as  a 
political  entity  entitled  to  determine  its  own 
fiiture. 


Nigerian  Evenh  No  Sarpriie 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civil  war  in  Nigeria  has  had  a  minimum 
of  attention  from  the  press.  Richard  Pat- 
tee,  a  very  knowledgeable  columnist, 
commented  on  this  subject  in  the  Sep- 
tember 1  edition  of  "The  New  World."  I 
believe  that  his  thoughtful  comments  are 
most  timely  and  insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

NICERIA^f  EvE^^•s  No  Surprisi 
(By  Richard  Pattee) 

The  events  in  Nigeria  these  days  with  a 
war  between  the  central  government  at  Lagos 
and  the  break-away  state  of  Blafra.  are  cer- 
tainly no  surprise  to  anyone  with  the  least 
knowledge  of  Africa.  Since  my  own  first  hand 
knowledge  of  Africa  Is  extremely  limited.  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  extent  to  which  com- 
mentators and  "experts"  were  led  to  believ- 
ing that  things  would  go  well  on  that  conti- 
nent once  the  dreadful  British  and  French 
got  out  and  left  the  management  of  affairs 
to  the  local  gentry. 

But  from  four  visits  to  Africa,  I  find  It  a 
source  of  permanent  wonderment  that  there 
could  ever  have  been  the  sort  of  illusions 
that  prevailed  about  the  future  of  that  area. 

Nigeria  was  a  case  In  point.  Some  months 
ago  we  had  the  violence  in  Kano  and  the 
north  with  the  Ibo  tribesmen  massacred  by 
the  dominant  Hausas.  Now  we  have  seces- 
sion in  the  south  and  the  prospect  that  the 
state  of  Blafra  may  actually  make  a  go  of 
independence  and  defeat  the  central  govern- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  almost  all  of  these 
terms,  even  the  ones  I  am  using  of  "central 
goveriunent"  and  the  like  are  almost  mean- 
ingless in  the  African  context.  There  Is,  of 
course,  a  national  government  at  Lagos  un- 
der Major  Gowon. 

But  there  is  no  meaning  at  all  in  equating 
this  central  authority  with  that  exercised  In 
Washington.  Ottawa  or  Canberra.  The  names 
and  labels  are  all  there,  but  behind  this 
facade  there  la  almost  nothing  at  all. 

The  peculiar  insistence  that  there  Is  some- 
thing tragic  about  the  falling  apart  of  the 
Congo  or  Nigeria  assumes  that  there  was 
originally  something  logical  about  their  ex- 
istence as  "national"  states  In  the  first  place. 

I  have  written  before  and  repeat  once  again 
that  nationhood  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
nationality:  of  a  community  of  some  sort 
with  reasonably  compatible  interests  and  a 
strong  sense  of  association. 

If  you  eliminate  that,  there  Is  simply  no 
cement  to  hold  the  bricks  of  a  country  to- 
gether and  it  will  inevitably  fall  Into  the 
natural  arrangements  that  prevail  in  its  own 
particular  social  and  even  political  order. 

The  observers  of  Africa  were  proud  of 
Nigeria  as  the  model  state.  Events  have  taken 
care  of  that.  A  Nigerian  leader  can  declare 
that  within  the  boundaries  of  the  country  aa 
presently  constituted,  there  are  tribes,  run- 
ning Into  the  mllllona  tn  num.ber,  as  different 
one  from  the  other  aa  a  Persian  la  from  an 
Icelander. 

Th«  bxialne^  of  predicting  what  may  hap- 
pen In  Africa  la  not  excessively  dlfllcult.  I 


have  Just  returned  In  late  July  from  a  short 
revisit  to  that  contment,  to  attend  a  confer- 
ence held  in  Mozambique. 

Once  again,  the  impression  was  vivid  as  it 
has  been  since  I  first  saw  Africa  in  1967;  that 
the  fundamental  error  is  not  the  capacity 
of  Africans  or  the  posslbUlty  that  their  ter- 
ritories can  become  productive,  but  that  they 
have  been  catapulted  into  a  complex  political 
and  international  society — not  to  mention  a 
technical  one — with  which  their  own  tradi- 
tional Institutions  simply  are  Incompatible. 
The  result  has  to  be  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree of  chaos. 

Nigeria  seems  to  be  moving  toward  a  break- 
down in  which  It  Is  very  possible  that  four 
or  five  states  may  emerge.  It  may  not  be  such 
a  disaster  as  is  commonly  imagined.  At  least 
the  larger  tribes  whose  hostility  to  each  other 
is  as  traditional  as  that  of  French  for  Ger- 
mans, will  not  be  In  each  other's  hair  as  they 
are  now  under  to  so-called  "federalism." 


SerioDS  Pilot  Shortages 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHXTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  PHTT.RIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
hearings  In  the  other  body  Indicate  that 
serious  pilot  shortages  now  exist  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force  and  are  expected  to 
continue  at  least  through  the  fiscal  year 

1971. 

Many  reasons  are  given  to  account  for 
these  shortages — failure  to  increase  pilot 
training  in  time  to  meet  the  expanded 
needs  of  combat  in  Vietnam;  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  war  itself  on  the  retention 
of  pUots  In  service,  and  the  Intense  re- 
cruiting of  Air  Force  and  Navy  pilots  by 
the  civilian  airlines. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  decision  not 
to  allow  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  to 
call  up  their  reserve  pilots  Is  likewise  a 
factor  in  the  shortages. 

The  Air  Force  is  said  to  be  suJfering 
from  a  shortage  of  6,815  pilots  and  would 
still  have  a  shortage  of  3,636  pilots  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  Navy  also  faces  a  shortage  of  2,430 
aviators,  and  this  shortage,  according  to 
Admiral  McDonald,  would  not  be  made 
up  until  1974. 

Oflacials  say  that  these  shortages  have 
not  affected  air  operations  In  Vietnam, 
but  no  doubt  further  checks  will  be  made 
on  this  point  to  ascertain  the  facts,  even 
though  it  is  said  that  combat  pilots  have 
been  maintained  at  100  percent. 

The  Air  Force  states  that  it  has  been 
forced  to  return  to  flight  status  2.400 
oCacers  who  had  been  relieved  from  flight 
duty  because  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  45.  The  Air  Force  aJso  testified  that 
it  has  reduced  the  normal  pilot  manning 
levels  of  squadrons  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  cut  back  on  the  number 
of  qualified  pilots  sent  to  advanced  train- 
ing schools. 

It  was  testified  by  Admiral  Miller, 
director  of  the  Navy's  Aviation  Plans  and 
Requirements  EMvlsion.  that  the  Navy 
had  taken  similar  measures  and  that 
pilot  manning  levels  in  the  carrier  attack 
squadrons  of  the  Atlantic  and  Medlter- 
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ranean  fleets  were  below  the  strength 
desired  in  case  of  an  emergency.  For 
security  reasons,  the  exact  strength  of 
these  squadrons  cannot  be  publicly 
disclosed. 

It  further  appears  that  since  July  1962, 
the  Air  Force  had  requested  an  annual 
output  of  3,000  pilots  by  1966,  and  that  in 
1963  the  Air  Force  had  asked  to  build 
3,400  pilots  annually  by  1968,  but  the  re- 
quest was  disapproved  and  only  2,760 
pilots  by  1967  and  1968  were  approved. 

In  July  1966,  the  Air  Force  asked  the 
Defense  Department  to  allow  it  to  ex- 
pand pilot  training  by  912  men  over  the 
2,760-man  level  reached  in  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended.  Last  December,  however,  the 
Department  of  Defense  reduced  this 
request  by  an  additional  476  pilots. 

Intense  recruiting  by  private,  airlines 
was  seriously  affecting  the  ability  of  the 
Air  Force  to  retain  pilots  in  the  service, 
and  by  last  summer  80  percent  of  the 
pilots  resigning  from  active  duty  said 
they  were  doing  so  to  join  the  airlines. 
In  1966  the  Air  Force  expected  to  lose 
only  638  pilots  through  resignations,  but 
instead  lost  over  1,000.  In  previous  years, 
the  Air  Force  was  able  to  retain  for  at 
least  6  years  70  percent  of  the  pilots  that 
it  recruited.  Now,  however,  it  is  testified 
tliat  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  60  per- 
cent and  appears  to  be  declining  further, 
and  67  percent  of  the  pilots  now  leaving 
the  Navy  said  they  were  doing  so  to  join 
the  airlines. 

There  are  alarming  Implications  in 
the  testimony  given  to  the  committee 
of  the  other  body,  indicating  that  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  paying  a 
heavy  price  for  certain,  economy  deci- 
sions that  substantially  scale  down  re- 
liance on  manned  aircraft  and  put  the 
overall  defense  of  the  United  States 
more  Increasingly  dependent  on  mlssdle 
systems,  and  weaJcen  our  potential  for 
coping  with  so-called  brush  and  con- 
ventional wars.  In  which  we  are  now  en- 
gaged, although  I  do  not  want  in  any 
sense  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
Vietnam,  which  is  very  costly  in  terms 
of  young  men,  aircraft.  Navy  compo- 
nents like  the  Forrestal,  which  was  so 
severely  damaged  with  heavy  loss  of  life 
and  diminished  prestige  in  the  world  for 
American  arms,  American  policy.  Amer- 
ican know-how,  and  American  judgment 
in  handling  its  military  and  diplomatic 
problems. 

I  recognize  that  Uie  administration 
has  been  continuing  tc  make  massive  ef- 
forts to  establish  peace,  and  I  have  per- 
sistently joined  these  efforts  to  render 
every  assistance  in  my  power  toward  the 
goals  of  peace,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but 
elsewhere. 

However,  imtll  fighting  ceases  and 
peace  comes,  we  must  zealously  insist 
upon  maintaining  and  building  all  nec- 
essary strength,  and  that  is  a  duty  we 
cannot  take  lightly,  nor  can  we  brush  it 
under  the  table,  and  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  present  shortages  of  men  and 
equipment,  some  of  which  have  un- 
doubtedly sprung  from  imfortimate 
miscalculations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  these  points 
at  this  time,  rather,  I  want  to  urge  again, 
u  I  have  done  so  many  times,  that  we 
intensify  our  efforts  to  keep  strong  at 
*n  levels,  because  much  of  the  world. 


and  unfortunately,  much  of  the  Nation, 
are  aflame  with  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
we  must  make  very  sure  that  we  are  not 
lacking  in  any  element  of  the  overall 
power  package  that  comprises  total  de- 
fense and  the  necessary  potential  of  this 
country  to  face  up  to  every  contingency 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Missile  systems,  especially  nuclear 
missile  systems,  are  no  answer  to  our 
present  military  engagements.  In  fact, 
they  are  no  answer,  in  my  judgment,  to 
any  of  our  problems,  because  their  use 
in  any  event  would  be  when  we  come  in 
extremis,  and  would  produce  a  horrifying 
holocaust  on  this  earth  that  no  person 
In  his  right  mind  would  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  for. 

Among  other  things,  added  to  our  In- 
ternational problems,  we  have  the 
frightening  problems  at  home  of  main- 
taining law  and  order  in  local  commu- 
nities and  the  several  States,  and  this 
problem  must  receive  top  priority,  and 
cannot  be  subordinated  or  neglected. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  causes  of  law- 
lessness here,  because  they  are  known 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  extent 
they  are  si>arked  or  augmented  by  social 
needs.  We  must  move  to  close  any  exist- 
ing gaps  in  national  programs  that  are 
designed  to  attack  and  alleviate  these 
deplorable  conditions.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  demonstrate  keenest  awareness 
of  all  facets  of  these  problems. 

To  the  extent  tliat  subversive  elements 
may  be  involved  in  inflaming  public  sen- 
timent and  inspiring  lawlessness,  we 
must  move  speedily  into  the  breach  and 
check  and  punish  known  malefactors 
that  contemptuously  and  wantonly  vio- 
late our  laws.  Above  all,  we  must  be  ready 
to  meet  any  contingency  and  emergency 
tiiat  arise,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  or  risks  with  the  security,  sta- 
bility, law  and  order  of  this  great  free 
society  of  ours — the  lives,  the  homes,  the 
property  of  our  people. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  tills  Congress 
has  been  unwilling  to  face  up  boldly  to 
these  problems  of  external  and  internal 
security,  national  defense,  striking 
power,  and  peace  because  the  American 
people  are  waiting  and  watciiing  to  see 
whether  we,  as  their  representatives  in 
this  body  will  carry  out  their  mandate, 
as  we  should,  or  trifle  with  or  delay  in 
striving  with  all  possible  vigor,  determi- 
nation, sound  judgment,  and  speed  for 
necessary  solutions. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  Congress  must, 
and  should,  practice  practical  economy, 
wherever  and  whenever  we  can  do  so. 
Tills  must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  our 
taxpayers  as  well  &s  in  the  interest  of  our 
great  free  economy  and  our  vital,  high 
standards  of  Uving.  But  our  economy 
must  not  be  practiced  unsoundly  at  the 
expense  of  the  national  defense,  national 
needs,  or  the  imperative  essential  de- 
mands of  this  Government  and  this 
Nation. 

Failure  to  keep  strong  and  powerful, 
because  of  questionable  economy  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  just  as  lavish,  un- 
necessary expense  for  defense,  or 
any  other  purpose,  would  be  a  grave  er- 
ror and  injustice  to  the  American  people. 

The  budget  of  no  governmental  ac- 
tivity should  be  beyond  careful  scrutiny 
by  Congress  to  apply  justified  economy. 


But  shortsighted,  unjustified  economy 
should  not  and  cannot  be  practiced  or 
exercised,  and  that  is  true  In  defense^ 
and  any  other  ncessary  activity  of  this 
Government. 

I  hope  that  all  high  officials  and  all 
officials  of  Defense  and  every  other  de- 
partment will  have  these  principles  in 
mind,  so  that  if  we  avoid  lavishness  and 
imprudence  in  expenditures,  we  may 
Ukewise  prevent  peremptory,  poorly  con- 
ceived, unjustifiable  cuts  in  critically 
important  activities,  and  that  goes  for 
the  NavT,  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  the 
Defense  Department,  as  well  as  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 


Youth  Makes  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  David  J.  Kuter.  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  recog- 
nition for  his  accomplishments  in  high 
school.  All  of  this  recognition  is  certainly 
well  deserved. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Elks  Grand 
Lodge  Convention  in  Chicago,  David 
made  a  great  deal  of  sense  when  he 
talked  about  the  youth  of  today.  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  pride  in  presenting  here, 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues,  an 
editorial  from  the  Elks  magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 1967,  which  points  to  David 
Kuter's  speech  as  being  "remarkable  for 
its  clear  and  convincing  insights." 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
will  read  and  reflect  upon  the  words  of 
David  Kuter,  first-place  winner  in  the 
national  Elks  youth  leadersliip  contest: 

A  Message  From  Youth 
These  are  xisually  described  as  confused 
times,  when  people,  especially  young  people, 
are  badly  mixed  up,  their  sense  of  values 
lost  or  sadly  distorted.  The  description  is 
valid,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent.  There 
was  offered  at  the  recent  Grand  Lodge  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  reassurance  that  young 
America  has  kept  a  level  head.  Not  everyone 
Is  confused. 

The  reassurance  came  In  the  talks  that 
were  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  who  placed 
first  In  the  Elks  National  Foundation  Most 
Valuable  Student  scholarship  competition 
and  in  the  Youth  Activities  Committee's  Elks 
National  Youth  Leadership  contest.  They  all 
were  splendid,  and  one  was  remarkable  for 
Its  clear  and  conrtnclng  Insights  Into  what 
is  going  on  In  the  minds  of  a  large  majority 
of  American  boys  and  girls.  The  speaker  was 
David  J.  Kuter.  17,  Pond  du  Lac.  Wis.,  top. boy 
In  the  Leadership  contest. 

"The  typical  image  of  today's  generation  is 
that  of  a  carefree  hippie,  an  llNkempt  col- 
legian. But  on  a  more  unpubllclzed  front, 
it  is  also  a  boy  working  in  a  stockroom  to  go 
to  college,  a  youthful  volunteer  with  retarded 
children,  a  prayerful  entreaty  to  God  for 
guidance,  and  a  tingle  of  spirit  as  the  flag 
goes  by.  Youth  is  a  time  of  search  .  .  .  for  a 
purpose,  a  direction.  Out  of  this  search  comes 
a  concern  for  nearly  every  facet  of  our  so- 
ciety, from  the  bomb  to  morality  to  Vietnam 
to  poverty.  The  essence  of  this  Is  not  that 
such  youthful  concern  has  just  descended 
upon  our  socety,  for  every  past  generation 
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ban  recognized  such  problems,  but  that  for 
the  fltst  time  American  youth  is  able  to  act 
and  exert  Ite  influence  upon  these  problems. 

"Long  thought  of  as  'the  leaders  oi  the 
future",  American  youth  presently  is  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  a  leader  of  today.  Lacking 
the  wisdom  of  personal  experience,  however, 
they  ruah  to  hasty  decisions.  .  .  .  Lacking  a 
direction,  a  purpose  for  the  expression,  un- 
dealrable  consequences  often  arise.  It  Is  up 
to  the  elder  generation  to  help  reveal  the 
true  challenges  and  responsibilities  of  our 
tlmea  and  to  Inject  a  puriioee.  a  direction. 
Into  the  llvee  of  our  youth. .  . .  This.  I  believe, 
is  what  the  Elks  are  attempting  in  their 
youth  programs.  With  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  concern  of  adults  such  as  you  for  youth, 
our  world  will  be  better." 

How  different  these  words  from  the  sullen 
self-indulgence  manifested  by  those  un- 
fortunate and  vinwashed  young  people,  who, 
as  this  young  man  pointed  out,  too  often  get 
the  headlines.  We  hope  that  adults  every- 
where will  take  David  Kuter's  words  to  heart 
and  build  bigger  and  better  youth  programs. 


Tongher  Job  Corps  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  very  Informative 
article  about  the  Job  Corps  which  ap- 
peared In  the  August  10,  1967.  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Tougher  Training,"  and  it  de- 
scribes the  "new"  Job  Corps.  By  "new" 
Job  Corps,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  different 
Job  Corps  than  the  Job  Corps  of  only  a 
year  ago.  The  Job  Corps  has  been 
tightened  up  and  the  results  have  been 
very  good. 

The  cost  per  enroUee  per  man-year  has 
dropped  to  $6,950,  and  is  expected  to  go 
down  to  $6,700  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This 
is  well  below  the  congressionally  imposed 
ceiling  of  $7,500.  Job  Corps  has  also 
wiped  out  most  of  the  criticism  it  got 
from  communities  with  centers  near 
them.  Many  former  critics  now  have  only 
praise  for  the  Job  Corps.  And  this  weU- 
deserved  praise  has  been  merited  by  the 
hard  work  and  the  good  example  of  those 
associated  with  the  various  centers. 
Critics  have  also  maintained  that  the 
Job  Corps  was  a  costly  failure,  but  since 
Its  beginning  in  January  of  1965,  over 
95,000  youths  have  been  in  the  Job  Corps 
for  varying  periods.  Of  that  total,  70 
percent  are  either  working,  in  school,  or 
In  the  military.  When  you  consider  that 
these  Corps  members  were  the  "Hardest 
core  of  the  hard  core  poor,"  the  70- 
percent  figure  Is  quite  respectable. 

Yes,  the  Job  Corps  has  had  its  prob- 
lems. But  any  beginning  program  will 
have  problems,  too.  When  you  consider 
what  the  Job  Corps  has  accomplished  to 
date.  It  Ifl  a  highly  commendable  record. 
The  "new"  Job  Corps,  today's  Job  Corps, 
Is  an  efficient,  well-run  organization  per- 
forming an  excellent  job  of  human  rec- 
lamation. I  salute  the  "new"  Job  Corps, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  in 
its  very  worthwhile  efforts. 


At  this  point,  I  insert  the  article  from 
the  New  York  Times,  which  points  out 
the  progress  of  the  Job  Corps,  In  the 
Record : 

Tougher  Training:  Embattixd  Job  Corps 
Tightens  Up  Discipline.  Improves  Its  Pro- 
grams— Bxrr  Critics  in  Congress  Axx  Nu- 
merous Still — Reworking  the  Hard  Coax 

OF  THE  POOB THI  NEW  LUT  Or  BOB  PaRRIS 

( By  Stanley  W.  Penn ) 

Theodore  Nelson,  director  of  the  Rodman 
Job  Corps  Center,  in  New  Budford,  Maes..  Is 
called  "Sundown"  Nelson  by  his  charges. 
Make  a  lot  of  trouble,  they  say.  and  you'll 
find  yourself  out  of  the  center  by  nightfall. 

At  the  Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  in  Edison, 
N.J..  Director  D.  L.  Webber  has  gotten  tough, 
too.  Clamping  down  on  rowdyism,  he  has 
formed  elite  groups  of  selected  enroUees  at 
the  center  who  act  as  a  sort  of  military  police. 
They  axe  regularly  dispatched  to  neighboring 
towns  to  keep  fellow  corpsmen  out  of  trouble 
during  leisure  hours. 

Both  directors  took  control  of  their  camps 
only  last  year,  after  complaints  about  the 
behavior  of  corpsmen.  The  New  Bedford  City 
Council  threatened  to  kick  the  Job  Corps  out 
of  town,  and  numerous  gripes  about  drunk- 
enness and  disorderly  conduct  by  Kilmer  en- 
roUees were  being  lodged  by  local  citizens. 
Now  tougher  discipline  and  greater  attention 
to  the  nicetle*  of  social  behavior  are  paying 
off  at  both  camps.  Complaints  about  rowdy 
corpsmen  have  declined  and  an  Increasing 
number  of  enrollees  are  completing  their 
Job-training  programs. 

THEIR    JOB    IS    JOBS 

This  tightenlng-up  is  being  repeated  at 
many  of  the  123  Job  Corps  centers,  where 
some  41,000  youths  aged  16  to  22  are  enrolled. 
As  a  unit  of  the  antipoverty  program's  chief 
agency,  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity 
( OEO ) .  the  corps  is  charged  with  providing 
basic  education  and  Job  training  for  poorly 
schooled,  unemployed  and  underemployed 
youths,  who  generally  take  six  to  nine 
months  to  complete  the  program.  Most  of 
the  urban  centers  are  managed  by  corpora- 
tions under  contract  with  the  OEO. 

The  tougher  approach  Is.  In  large  part,  a 
response  to  an  increasing  drumflre  oif  Con- 
gressional criticism  of  the  management  of 
the  Job  Corp«  and  the  whole  OEO.  At  this 
ix)lnt.  in  fact,  the  corps  now  faces  the  big- 
gest threat  yet  to  its  existence. 

A  House  Republican  group  wants  to  abol- 
ish the  entire  OEO,  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  been  grossly  mismanaged.  The  Job 
Corps  has  become  a  favorite  target.  Rep. 
Charles  Goodell  (R.,  N.Y.).  a  leader  of  the 
House  group,  points  to  recurring  discipline 
problems  at  Job  Corps  camps  and  allegedly 
excessive  training  costs  as  proof  that  the 
corps  has  botched  its  Job  and  should  give 
up  Its  occupational  training  to  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department.  Rep. 
Goodell  cont«nds  HEW  could  do  the  Job 
better  and  cheaper. 

BITTER  FUNDING  BATTLE  DUE 

Administration  forces  probably  can  beat 
back  any  attempt  to  destroy  OEO  Itself,  but 
It's  not  certain  they  can  preserve  and  ex- 
pand the  Job  Corps — considered  by  friend 
and  foe  alike  as  one  of  the  OEX>  programs 
most  vulnerable  to  the  Congressional  ax.  At 
the  very  least,  the  Administration  can  expect 
a  bitter  battle  over  Its  request  for  $2  billion 
for  OEO  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  an  In- 
crease of  $400,000  from  last  year's  allotment. 
And  one  of  the  separate  programs  most 
likely  to  draw  the  attention  of  budget  prun- 
ers  Is  the  Job  Corps,  which  is  asking  for  (295 
million  this  year.  Last  year  it  got  $211  mil- 
lion. 

It's  hardly  surprising,  then,  that  the  corps 
has  been  trying  so  hard  to  clean  house.  Its 
new  boss.  National  Director  William  P.  Kelly, 
concedes  that  much  needed  to  be  done,  and 
that  the  staff  of  the  centers  had  been  far 


too  easygoing.  "There  was  too  much  per. 
mlssiveness,"  be  says.  "When  kids  know  that 
they're  expected  to  do,  they're  happy;  when 
they  dont  they're  not."  Mx.  Kelly,  a  squarely 
built  man  with  a  crew  cut.  got  his  Job  only 
last  January.  He  Is  the  third  dlrectCH-  in  less 
than  three  years. 

Mr.  Kelly  claims  the  corps  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  shake  down  Into  a  far  more  efficient 
operation.  He  says  operating  costs  per  en- 
rollee  fell  from  $8,000  in  fiscal  1966  to  $6,900 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — below  the 
Congressionally  imposed  celling  of  $7,300. 
A  big  increase  to  enrollment  since  the  be- 
ginning of  year  accounts  for  much  of  the 
decline  in  the  por-caplta  figure,  though. 

A  CENTER  CLOSES 

The  corps  also  has  taken  a  variety  of  steps 
to  win  over  hostile  ccanmunities.  improve 
efficiency  and  remove  discipline  problems. 
Only  one  center  has  been  closed  perma- 
nently because  of  complaints  from  the  com- 
munity— a  woman's  center  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. — butgrlpes  have  been  heated  and  nu. 
merous  in  many  locations. 

At  least  two  men's  urban  centers  have 
changed  managements  after  various  com- 
plaints. General  Precision  Equipment  Corp., 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  last  year  took  over  the 
Breckinridge  Job  Corps  facility  at  Morgan- 
field,  Ky.,  from  the  original  contractor. 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Westlnghouse 
Electric  Corp.  replaced  Midwest  Educational 
Foundation,  also  last  year,  as  op>erator  of  the 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center  in  Edlnburg.  Ind. 

Also,  some  contractors  have  been  forced  to 
replace  their  center  directors.  Packard -Bell 
Electronic  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  named  a  new 
director  of  the  center  it  manages  to  Albu- 
querque, N.M.,  In  February  after  a  woman 
student  became  pregnant  and  newspaper 
stories  stated  that  the  father  was  probably 
a  center  staff  member  who  had  been  dis- 
charged earlier.  Other  allegations  Included 
the  charge  that  Eome  of  the  training  courses 
the  girls  were  suppwsed  to  take  didn't  exist. 
(The  OEO  concedes  this  and  says  the  courses 
now  are  offered.) 

The  directors  of  Job  Corps  camps  seem  to 
be  taking  advantage  of  powers  given  them 
by  Congress  last  fall  to  kick  out  trouble- 
makers. Previously,  permission  from  Wash- 
ington was  required  for  such  action,  though 
eome  directors  s*y  they  had  been  doing  it  all 
along  on  their  avm. 

At  Kilmer,  which  Is  operated  by  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp..  Director 
Webber  says  he  has  discharged  about  100 
enrollees  since  he  got  there,  for  offenses  rang- 
ing from  possession  of  weapons  and  mari- 
juana to  absence  without  approval  and  sex- 
ual deviation.  "Without  the  authority  to  go 
with  the  responsibility,  your  hands  are  tied," 
says  Mr.  Webber. 

Robert  J.  Hadden,  director  of  the  Atterbury 
Job  Corps  center,  says  that  when  taking 
over  for  Westlnghouse  last  year  he  found  that 
troublemakers  at  the  camp  were  driving  out 
boys  who  wanted  to  learn.  So  he  began  kick- 
ing out  the  offenders — some  260  have  been 
discharged  since  he  took  control — ■taking 
strong  action  with  a  few  in  order  to  make 
it  beneficial  for  the  many."  He  also  levl« 
fines  of  50  cents  for  every  class  they  miss. 
Attendance  has  improved  considerably,  he 
says. 

Community  relations  are  getting  more  at- 
tention at  many  centers.  Mrs.  Henry  Fleis- 
cher, who  lives  across  the  road  from  the  Kil- 
mer center,  says  that  "the  boys  used  to  walk 
across  our  property  and  ruin  our  flowers,  and 
stay  up  all  night  making  lots  of  noise."  Mr, 
Webber,  however,  straightened  that  out.  He 
visited  Mrs.  Flelsch«',  ordered  a  cleanup  of 
litter  and  bottles  left  by  oorpemen,  and 
stopped  the  nolae  at  nlgbt.  "All  they  needed 
was  a  little  discipline,"  says  Mrs.  Flelscber, 
who  now  aerves  as  a  volunteer  tutor  for 
some  oif  the  camp's  slow  readers. 
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The  Breckinridge  camp,  which  had  a  riot 
In  1965,  has  also  been  put  under  tighter 
rein.  Recently  a  police  chief  In  a  nearby 
community  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Job  Corps 
m  Washington,  praising  the  center  and  the 
enrollees. 

To  keep  discipline  problecos  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  Job  Corps  now  is  rigorously  screen- 
ing all  applicants.  Youths  with  records  of 
"violent  antisocial  behavior"  are  barred.  In 
the  past,  they  weren't. 

Still,  some  discipline  problems  persist.  Re- 
cently, 12  enrollees  at  McCook  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter in  McCook.  Neb.,  were  discharged  after 
a  half-hour  brawl  involving  scores  of  corps- 
men.  Many  others  left  voluntarily^.  Even 
"Sundown"  Nelson  at  the  Rodman  Camp  in 
New  Qedford  has  had  his  troubles.  There  was 
a  minor  disturbance  there  last  week. 

Though  the  corps  has  received  harsh  criti- 
cism for  its  discipline  problems,  an  even 
more  serious  charge  is  leveled  by  Its  detrac- 
tors— namely,  th&t  it  has  failed  to  do  its  basic 
Job  of  redeeming  lives  that  otherwise  prob- 
ably would  be  wasted. 

The  corps'  own  statistics  show  that  in  fiscal 
1967  some  40%  of  lbs  enrollees  either  left 
voluntarily  or  were  kicked  out  before  serv- 
ing even  three  months.  Critics  see  this  high 
dropout  rate  as  another  indication  that  the 
corps  Is  a  costly  flop,  and  there  are  those  who 
charge  th&t  the  dropouts  may  be  worse  off 
than  before  as  a  result  of  their  brief  stints 
In  corps  camps. 

&EtNFOBCING    FAILtniE? 

Christopher  Weeks,  a  one-time  aide  to  OEO 
boss  Sargent  Shriver  and  author  of  a  recently 
released  book.  Job  Corps,  puts  it  this  way: 
"The  kid  is  told  when  he  Joins  that  this  is  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  salvage  him.  So  in  his 
first  day  at  camp,  he's  beaten  up;  his  stuff 
Is  swiped  the  second  day;  after  10  days  he 
goes  home.  The  corps  has  reinforced  a  fail- 
ure." 

Mr.  Weeks  applauds  the  basic  aim  of  tiie 
corps,  but  he  too  believes  that  It  is  not  func- 
tioning effectively.  There  isn't  enough  atten- 
tion to  quality,  he  contends,  and  far  too 
much  attention  to  quantity — ptishing  large 
numbers  of  trainees  through  programs  of 
doubtful  effectiveness. 

National  Director  Kelly  says  many  who 
criticize  the  corps  don't  comprehend  the 
diCBculties  inherent  in  making  useful  citizens 
out  of  the  "hardest  core  of  the  hard-core 
poor."  He  ticks  off  a  stream  of  figures:  4  of 
10  corpsmen  are  from  families  on  relief;  3  of 
10  cannot  read  or  write;  more  than  1  in  10 
has  been  oonvioted  of  a  crime;  6  of  10  are 
from  broken  homee,  and  8  of  10  haven't  seen 
a  doctor  or  a  dentist  in  the  past  10  years. 
Sometimes,  he  says,  the  corps  must  try  to 
undertake  physical  rehabilitation  before  it 
can  think  about  training  an  enroUee  for  a 
Job. 

HOMESICKNESS 

These  youths,  from  ghetto  slums  and  rural 
areas,  are  taken  far  from  home  and  Installed 
In  centers  where  they  live  and  work.  Many 
have  felt  unwelcome  in  these  "alien"  com- 
mtmitles  and  have  quit.  Others  have  given 
up  after  finding  that  center  staffs  weren't 
properly  equipped  to  give  them  the  needed 
Instruction. 

The  racial  mix  is  explosive,  too.  Roughly 
55 'f  of  Job  Corjjs  enrollees  are  Negroes,  many 
of  them  from  such  urban  poverty  areas  as 
Watu  and  Harlem.  Many  of  the  white  en- 
rollees are  Southerners.  "Getting  these  to 
live  together  In  racially  Integrated  dormi- 
tories on  a  voluntary  basis  Is  certainly  no 
easy  task,  even  for  an  expert  in  social  psy- 
chology." aays  Sar  A.  t«vltan,  an  economist 
who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  antipoverty 
program. 

Given  all  these  difflculties.  says  Director 
Kelly,  it's  hardly  surprising  that  there  U  a 
high  dropout  rate.  To  him,  it's  more  signlfl- 
e&nt  that  the  rate  has  declined  sharply  to 


40%  from  the  SS%  dropout  rate  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  1965-66  period. 

How  numy  corps  graduates  are  finding 
and  keeping  Jobs?  The  corps  doesnt  have 
complete  follow-through  information,  but 
Mr.  Kelly  offers  some  data  to  support  his 
contention  that  the  corps  has  made  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  weU-belng  of  Its 
enrollees. 

As  of  May  1,  he  says,  75,000  youths  had 
been  in  the  corps  for  varying  periods  since 
its  beginning  in  January  1965.  Of  that  total. 
70%  were  either  working,  in  school,  or  In 
military  service.  Those  working  were  averag- 
ing $1.71  an  hour  in  pay.  compared  with  the 
$1.19  average  hourly  rate  of  those  youths 
who  were  working  before  they  joined  the 
corps.  Mr.  Kelly  considers  this  70%  figure  a 
high  batting  average.  Critics  claim  the  corps 
figures  aren't  reliable. 

Critics  also  have  maintained  that  the  corps 
has  washed  Its  hands  of  its  graduates  after 
training  them,  making  little  effort  to  actually 
find  Jobs  for  them.  Now  the  corfw  and  its 
contractor-operators  are  making  a  great  deal 
more  effort. 

Some  centers  have  set  up  placement  bu- 
reaus. "Right  now  we're  getting  Jobs  for  86% 
of  our  graduates,"  says  Director  Hadden  of 
the  Atterbury  camp.  WesUnghouse,  the  At- 
terbury contractor.  Is  hiring  a  number  and 
so  are  the  company's  suppliers  and  custom- 
ers. The  Urban  League  is  aiding  In  place- 
ments, too. 

MIXED   RESULTS    AT   FORD 

At  Kilmer,  officials  have  been  Inviting  em- 
ployers to  the  camp,  and  some  have  hired 
graduates.  Ford  Motc«-  Co.  has  employed  sev- 
eral at  its  Metuchen,  N.J.,  assembly  plant. 
The  results  have  been  mixed. 

Ford  is  very  happy  with  Bob  Parrls,  21.  who 
has  been  working  for  It  since  October.  He 
makes  $130  a  week  now,  compared  with  the 
$30  a  week  he  made  as  stock  boy  in  his 
home  town  of  Damascus.  Va..  before  Joining 
the  corps,  and  he  drives  his  own  car.  "I  love 
my  Job,"  he  says.  "Kilmer  gave  me  a  little 
more  knowledge  about  the  world — about  liv- 
ing, working  and  associating  with  colored 
people."  Bob  is  white. 

But  two  other  Kilmer  grads  left  Ford  after 
a  month  because  they  were  homesick  and 
another  vanished  after  four  months.  "He 
Just  disappeared — never  showed  up,  never 
said  anything,"  reports  a  Ford  man. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  Rodman  center  director, 
notes  that  the  corps  only  has  a  year  or  less 
to  train  lU  boys,  and  believes  that,  con- 
sidering this,  results  have  been  generally 
favorable.  He  says:  "Our  mission  Is  to  get 
them  employable,  not  to  turn  out  a  highly 
finished  product.  Sometimes  the  statistics 
can  be  confusing.  You  have  to  look  at  these 
boys  when  they  come  In — hostile,  under- 
educated,  not  sure  they  want  any  of  this 
stuff,  not  really  believing  they'll  make  It. 
When  they  graduate,  the  attitude  has 
changed.  They  want  to  succeed." 


Prayer  and  Benediction  Offered  at  Dedica- 
tion of  James  A.  Farley  Junior  High 
School,  Stony  Point,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NXW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  12, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  placing  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Pariey  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  Jrniior 


high  school  at  Stony  Point,  N.Y.,  named 
In  his  honor.  At  that  time  the  prayer  and 
benediction  offered  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam R.  P.  Thomas,  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  Tomkins  Cove,  N.Y..  was  not 
available.  I  include  the  prayer  and  bene- 
diction at  this  point  in  the  Recoro: 
Dedication  of  the  James  A.  Fablet  Jukiob 

High  School — Prates  and  Bknbdictiom 

O  Thou  Great  God  of  All  our  Days  and 
Years,  by  whose  mercies  we  are  spared  and  by 
whose  power  we  are  sustained,  we  thank  Thee 
for  this  day  so  significant  in  the  life  of  our 
highly  esteemed  and  dearly  beloved  Servant 
whom  we  delight  to  honor  and  upon  whom 
we  are  bestowing  heartfelt  praise  and  affec- 
tion of  his  many  years  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  achievement. 

We  rejoice  with  one  another  as  we  con- 
template the  glorious  prlvUege  of  walking 
and  working  with  one  of  our  fellow  citizens 
whose  Integrity  of  character,  lofty  Idealism, 
devotion  to  duty,  and  humility  of  spirit  in- 
spire us  with  confidence  and  courage  as  we 
also  seek  to  serve  our  God.  our  country,  and 
all  mankind. 

Grant  that  his  own  heart  may  be  filled 
with  Joy  and  peace  as  he  continues  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  tasks  which  demand  the 
consecration  of  his  noblest  manhood.  We 
pray  that  at  the  close  of  each  day  he  may 
receive  the  benediction  which  Thou  dost  give 
unto  the  faithful. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise  for 
the  Joys  which  cheer  us  and  the  trials  which 
teach  us  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee. 

Almighty  God.  we  beseech  Thee  with  thy 
gracious  favor  to  behold  our  universities,  col- 
leges, and  schools,  that  knowledge  may  be 
increased  among  us,  and  all  good  learning 
flourish  and  abound.  Bless  all  who  teach  and 
all  who  learn;  and  grant  that  in  humility 
of  heart  they  may  ever  look  unto  thee,  who 
art  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom;  througb 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection 
we  commit  ourselves.  The  Lord  bless  us  and 
keep  us.  The  Lord  make  his  face  up  to  shine 
upon  us  and  be  graciotis  unto  us.  The  Lord 
lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  us. 
and  give  us  peace,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more. Amen. 


Bogns  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wisooNsuf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  16,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
August  21,  1967,  Milwaukee  Sentinel  on 
counterfeit  products : 

The  seizure  In  Kenosha  last  week  of  $26,000 
In  counterfeit  currency  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  there  is  another  kind  of  ootinterfeiting 
that  Is  almost  as  damaging  to  the  American 
economy  and  costly  to  the  constimer.  That 
is  the  counterfeiting  of  products. 

Unscrupulous  men  have  made  and  sold 
inferior  and  unsafe  products,  marketing  them 
under  the  trademark  or  label  of  a  reputable 
company.  Innocent  purchasers  have  been 
thus  cheated  In  buying  fake  and  inferior 
radio  and  television  tubes,  perfumes,  shirts, 
towels,  cough  and  cold  preparations  (of 
which  there  are  some  200  on  the  market) . 

Bogus  products  vlctlmlae  unsuspecting 
buyers  not  only  by  taking  their  money  but 
by  endangering  their  health  and  safety.  A 
few  years  ago,  three  persons  were  killed  by 
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the  failure  of  truck  br&kee.  which  turned  out 
to  be  marked  with  the  fake  trademark  of  a 
znajar  manufacturer. 

In  1962,  Oongrees  outlawed  the  transpor- 
tation, sale  or  receipt  of  phonograph  reoordft 
bearing  fonged  or  counterfeit  labels.  In  1065, 
congress  waA  ;>er8uaded  by  the  drug  Industry, 
plagued  by  widespread  Illicit  traffic  In  coun- 
terfeit depressant  and  stimulant  drugs  In 
interstate  oocnmerce,  to  amend  the  food  and 
drug  act  by  making  It  a  federal  crime  to 
manufacture,  transport  or  sell  such  counter- 
feit drugs. 

The  consumer  defrauded  by  counterfeit 
products  can  seek  his  remedy  by  a  civil  suit. 
But  this  is  little  protection  against  an  iin- 
prlncipled  defendant,  who  can  charge  the 
suit  off  as  a  minor  business  expense,  while 
continuing  to  defraud  thousands  of  other 
consumers.  State  and  local  laws  might  offer 
little  practical  protection  against  the  product 
counterfeiter. 

Congrees  has  only  scratched  the  surface  of 
the  program.  Today,  the  counterfeiting  of 
only  three  Items  Is  outlawed  by  federaJ  law — 
money,  drugs  and  phonograph  records.  Con- 
gress should  consider  an  all-inclusive  prod- 
uct counterfeit  law. 


Public  Television  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  soon  begin 
consideration  of  the  Public  Television 
Act.  This  very  important  legislation  was 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  before 
my  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee and  as  a  Congressman  from  Mary- 
land, where  we  are  now  embarked  on  the 
construction  of  a  statewide  intercon- 
nected educational  television  facility,  I 
was  very  interested  In  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  and  am  now 
eager  to  see  the  House  take  final  and 
favorable  action  in  accordance  with  the 
committee's  recommendation. 

Among  those  testifying  In  favor  of  this 
bill  was  Dr.  Frederick  Breitenfeld,  Jr.,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Maryland  Edu- 
cational-Cultural Broadcasting  Commis- 
sion. Because  I  believe  his  testimony 
would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I 
include  Dr.  Breitenfeld's  statement  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record: 
Statkkknt   or   Db.   Prieoehick    BRErrENrELD, 

Jb.,  ExBCunvE  DiRECTOB,  Maryland  Edcca- 

TIONAL-COLTURAL     BROADCASTING      COMMIS- 
SION, xs  SuypoRT  or  H.R.  6736,  on  BsHALr 
or  Statb  EDtrcATioNAL  Television  Acthor- 
msB,  BxroRE  THE   House   Committee  on 
Intebstatx  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
it  la  a  prlvlledge  to  appear  before  you  in  sup- 
port of  HR  6736  Introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man. I  am  here  as  vice  chairman  of  an  as- 
sociation   of    State    Educational    Television 
Authorities.    The    organization    la    affiliated 
with    the    Educational   Television    Stations 
Division  of  the  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational  Broadcasters,   and   Is   made   up   of 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  scores  of  state 
ETV    agendea   and    authorltlea    across    the 
country. 

My  mlulon  here  la  to  urge  favwable  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  my  col- 


leagues in  this  association.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  note  with  some  pride  that  more 
than  half  of  the  members  of  this  distin- 
gulshed  conunlttee  represent  states  that  are 
affiliated  with  our  association. 

As  you  well  know,  there  are  basically  four 
kinds  of  noncommercial  education  television 
licensees.  First,  private  corporations,  de- 
veloped speciflcally  to  own  and  to  operate 
educational  television  stations,  are  now 
prevalent  across  the  country.  Examples  of 
these  "community"  stations  Include  those 
In  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington. Chlcagso,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of  others. 

Secondly,  school  systems  own  educational 
television  stations.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  stations  across  the  country  owned  by 
public  school  systems. 

Universities  own  educational  television 
stations  and  there  are  more  than  thirty  of 
these  now  on  the  air.  All  but  a  very  few  are 
public  or  state  universities. 

Finally,  ETV  stations,  and  some  networks, 
are  owned  and  operated  by  states  and  state 
authorities.  A  previous  witness,  Mr.  Raymond 
Hurlbert,  described  one  of  these  state  sys- 
tems, the  Alabama  ETV  network.  There  are 
many  other  state  licensees  across  the  co\in- 
try  with  several  stations  and  networks  being 
planned  or  constructed  at  this  time.  With 
your  permission,  I  am  attaching  to  this 
testimony  a  list  of  State  Educational  Tele- 
vision Authorities  as  taken  from  the  direc- 
tory and  yearbook  of  Educational  Broad- 
casting, published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Educational  Broadcasters.  Many  are 
actual  licensees,  and  some  act  in  advisory  ca- 
pacities. The  point  here  is  that  many  states 
have  already  made  administrative  and  fi- 
nancial commitments  to  this  important  in- 
strumentality. 

The  Bill  currently  under  consideration  Is 
one  in  which  It  Is  proposed  that  public  fed- 
eral funds  be  devoted  to  the  development 
and  support  of  educational  television  across 
the  country.  Ttie  point  I  would  like  to  stress 
Is  that  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
to  educational  television  Is  not  new.  As  a 
school  system  becomes  an  ETV  licensee,  for 
example,  it  devotes  local  public  funds  to 
nonconunerclal  broadcasting.  As  a  state  uni- 
versity becomes  involved  in  ETV  It,  too,  uses 
public  funds  and  in  many  Instances  even 
"oonununity"  stations  realize  substantial 
amounts  of  income  from  public  sources,  as 
with  contractual  arrangements  made  with 
schools  or  other  public  agencies. 

Research  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
by  the  organization  of  State  Educational 
Television  Authorities  indicates  that  more 
than  two  dozen  states  In  the  Union  have 
made  financial  commitments  to  ETV.  More 
than  $51  million  had  been  appropriated  by 
individual  states  by  the  middle  of  1966. 
Among  those  states  appropriating  funds,  the 
average  was  m«re  than  (2,300,000. 

Several  states,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
planning  or  are  now  operating  ETV  networks. 
My  own  state  of  Maryland  is  planning  to 
build  seven  ETV  transmitters,  all  of  which 
will  be  capable  of  full  color  operation.  We 
hope  to  include  a  multiplexed  FM  system. 

The  state  system  in  Nebraska,  as  another 
example,  incliides  several  stations  on  the  air 
now,  and  the  flagship  operation  in  Lincoln 
Is  nationally  known  as  a  leader  in  ETV. 

Kentucky  la  building  an  eleven-station 
network  which  promises  to  have  a  sigmflcant 
educational  Impact  on  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

The  state  system  In  South  Carolina  is 
well  known,  includes  both  closed  circuit  and 
braodcast  stations,  and  presently  reaches 
virtually  every  school  child  In  the  state. 

The  Alabama  network,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Hurlbert,  was  the  first  in  the  nation  and  has 
proven  itself  to  be  a  vital  part  of  Alabama's 
educational  system.  Development  work  1« 
also  underway  In  many  other  states. 

The  educational  services  to  be  rendered 
through  electronic  media  can  be  compared 


In  many  respects  with  those  provided  by 
state  unlversitlefl.  The  presence  of  public 
funds,  as  appropriated  by  leglslattires.  has 
provided  the  necessary  and  firm  operational 
pedestal  so  sore^  needed,  and  the  fears  of 
political  overtones  have  been  allayed. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Educational 
Television  suggested  that  the  combination 
of  public  and  private  funds  provides  for 
health  among  ETV  stations,  and  that  com- 
bination, we  feel,  must  Include  federal  as 
well  as  state  and  local  public  support. 


Peskoe's  Dedication  Pays  Off 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLORroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a 
dedicated  and  determined  man  to  flight 
the  establishment.  Too  often,  discour- 
aged by  the  frustrations  of  biu-eaucratic 
redtape  and  run-around,  the  average  cit- 
izen simply  gives  up.  But  Mr.  Irving  Pes- 
koe,  of  Homestead.  Fla.,  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary citizen.  He  believed  that  telephone 
tolls  between  Homestead  and  Miami  were 
hindering  the  growth  of  his  community 
and  he  set  out  to  have  the  tolls  removed. 
His  fight  took  3  long  and  tedious  years. 
but  in  the  end  he  was  successful  and,  as 
of  this  past  Sunday,  it  is  no  longer  a 
long-distance  call  between  Homestead 
and  Miami. 

The  South  Dade  News  Leader  com- 
mended Mr.  Peskoe  in  an  editorial,  and  I 
Join  the  paper  in  its  congratulations  to 
this  public-spirited  man: 

Peskoe's   Dedication   Pats   Oft 
roR   All  or   Us 

South  Dade  has  big  dreams  and  you  ofien 
hear  a  lot  of  big  talk  about  things  that  are 
"going  to  be"  in  this  area. 

The  big  dreams  and  big  talk  are  fine,  but 
what  we  need  are  more  men  that  can  turn 
these  big  ideas  Into  concrete  achievements. 

One  such  man  who  was  able  to  do  Just 
that  Is  Irving  Peskoe,  a  Homstead  attorney. 
He  believed  that  telephone  tolls  on  calls  be- 
tween Homestead  and  Miami  were  slowing 
down  the  area's  growth.  They  were  discour- 
aging business,  and  Industry,  and  new  resi- 
dents from  moving  into  the  Homestead  area. 
By  locating  Just  a  few  miles  closer  to  Miami, 
new-comers  had  toll-free  access  to  almost  all 
the  telephones  In  the  huge  metropolitan 
Miami  area. 

Acting  as  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pKJlnted  by  the  South  Dade  Council  of  the 
Miami-Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Peskoe  went  to  work  In  1962  to  have  the 
tolls  lifted.  He  formed  a  committee  and  at- 
tended countless  hearings  all  over  the  state, 
and  devoted  hundreds  of  hours  to  meetings, 
phone  calls,  and  letter  writing. 

Victory  came  In  1965  when  the  Public 
Service  Commission  ordered  the  telephone 
company  to  remove  all  tolls.  The  order  has 
resulted  in  a  (4  million  expenditure  by  the 
telephone  company  for  trunk  lines  to  con- 
nect Miami's  exchanges.  The  equipment  has 
been  installed  and  toll-free  service  will  go 
Into  effect  on  Sunday. 

Irving  Peskoe  recilized  that  a  growing  com- 
munity Is  a  prosperous  commumty  and  bis 
contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  Homestead- 
Florida  City  community  Is  great  indeed.  His 
dedication  wlU  reward  all  of  us  with  an  eco- 
nomically healthier  and  more  thriving 
community. 
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Bolstering  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement 


EXTE3JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oaxGoiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  11816,  the 
House  has  taken  an  important  step 
toward  recognizing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments  responsibility  in  bolstering  the 
position  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

This  legislation  would  provide  Fed- 
eral compensation  to  a  law  enforcement 
oflBcer  injured  while  attempting  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  suspected  of  commit- 
ting a  Federal  crime.  Were  the  law 
enforcement  ofiQcer  to  be  killed,  the  Fed- 
eral payments  would  go  to  his  family. 

The  significance  of  this  bill,  however, 
is  not  in  the  extent  of  its  coverage. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  repwrt 
points  out.  a  total  of  278  police  oflQcers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  between 
1960  and  1965.  Of  these,  13  died  while 
attempting  to  enforce  Federal  laws. 

The  significance  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
Federal  Groverrunent  is  acknowledging 
that  it  has  a  moral  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  local  law  enforcement. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
report,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations  have 
pointed  to  many  problems  facing  law  en- 
forcement officers.  Among  them  are: 

Pay  is  often  low.  Fringe  benefits  are 
sometimes  minimal.  Criminal  detection 
equipment  is  sometimes  badly  outdated. 
These  and  many  other  problems  discour- 
age continued  recruitment  of  the  highly 
qualified  persons  needed  in  the  law  en- 
forcement field. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  growing 
concern  has  been  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  at  all  levels  of  Grovernment 
to  help  improve  the  highly  Important 
and  necessary  function  within  our  so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  events 
that  have  turned  the  national  spotlight 
to  the  problems  of  police  officers  have 
been  the  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
riots  in  our  cities. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  riots  which 
have  spotlighted  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement officers,  have  also  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  plight  of  firemen 
called  to  quell  these  blazes. 

These  tragic  and  disruptive  explosions 
have  been  accompanied  by  looting  and 
fires.  Property  damage  often  runs  to  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  according  to 
the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  four  men  have  been  killed  and 
436  Injured  battling  these  riot-caused 
blazes. 

In  several  Instances,  snipers  have  shot 
at  firefighters  attempting  to  protect  life 
and  property.  One  can  only  guess  at  how 
toe  gunfire  added  to  the  number  of 
wese  injuries  and  deaths. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  which 
would  provide  Federal  compensation  to 


law  enforcement  officers  and  firefighters, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  bill  which 
today  passed  the  House.  However,  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  Grovernment  has 
the  same  responsibility  to  firefighters. 

Therefore.  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  give  the  firefighter  this  same  com- 
pensation. 


What  a  Small  Part  Kings  and  Laws 
Can  Cure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  pene- 
trating editorial  appeared  in  the  Red 
Wing,  Minn..  Daily  Republican  Eagle,  for 
August  30.  1967.  The  theme  is  that  of  all 
the  ills  of  society,  comparatively  few  can 
be  solved  only  through  the  action  of 
government.  The  editorial  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  made  by  my  col- 
league on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Congresswoman  Edith  Green. 
In  a  recent  television  program,  Mrs. 
Green  recalled  an  ancient  truth:  "Of 
all  that  human  hearts  endure,  what  a 
small  part  kings  and  laws  can  cure." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  passed  numerous 
laws  in  recent  years  designed  to  guar- 
antee equality  to  those  who  have  l)een 
denied  equal  treatment.  The  series  of 
laws  we  have  passed  have  not  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  legislate  what  goes  on  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  However, 
certain  laws  were  necessary. 

Now  we  must  begin  the  really  difficult 
task  of  changing  the  ingrained  beliefs 
which  have  penetrated  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  many  Americans.  It  will  take 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  every 
facet  of  American  society — the  churches, 
business  and  industry,  the  foundations, 
the  family — to  reorientate  the  heart  and 
to  root  out  the  false  and  long-held  be- 
liefs which  are  such  a  handicap  to  this 
Nation.  It  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  road 
we  travel  together.  But  we  must  travel 
together.  There  is  no  other  way  to  go. 

As  the  editorial  writer  stated:  "but 
the  real  problem  is  within  the  human 
heart." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

What  a  Small  Part  Kings  and  Laws 
Mrs.  Edith  Green  is  the  Democratic  con- 
gresswoman from  Oregon  who  successfully 
amended  the  federal  school  aid  blU  last  spring 
to  accomplish  much  of  what  First  district 
Rep.  Al  Qule  was  seeking  through  hi«  well 
publicized  but  unsuccesBful  "block  grant" 
amendment. 

Mrs,  Green  shares  Qule's  deelre  to  loosen 
the  federal  strings  on  local  school  boards 
and  give  the  states  more  say  In  how  and 
where  federaJ  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  is  spent.  In  a  Washington  TV 
interview  July  30,  Mr*.  Green  remarked: 
".  .  .  to  say  ail  wisdom  and  all  good  judg- 
ment and  all  tnnovatiTe  ideas  reside  in  Wash- 
ington is  sheer  nonsense." 

Mrs.  Green  applies  this  thinking  also  to 
the  An  a -Poverty  program.  And  here,  it 
should  be  pointed  out,  the  organization  la 
so  structured  as  to  encourage  local  InlUatlv* 
and  imagination  tn  abaplng  th«  program. 
Groups  like  the  Zumteota-b«Md  Ooodlni*- 
Rlce-Wabasha    Community    Aetlofi    Council 


are  an  Ideal  place  for  originating  ways  and 
means  of  helping  low  income  people  lift 
themselves  out  of  poverty. 

In  this  July  30  TV  conversation,  Mra. 
Green  cited  an  old  saying:  "Of  tiil  that 
human  hearts  endure,  what  a  small  part 
kings  and  laws  can  cure."  Speaking  as  a 
member  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Green  added :  "So 
we  can  pass  legislation,  but  there  remains 
so  much  to  l>e  done  at  the  local  level  that 
the  law  will  never  touch." 

How  true  this  is! 

We  think,  for  example,  of  the  curse  of 
racial  discrimination  in  this  country.  Con- 
gress, state  legislatures,  city  covmcils  caa 
and  should  pass  antl-di8crim.inatlon  laws, 
but  the  real  problem  is  within  the  human 
heart.  What's  needed  is  the  individual  busi- 
ness executive  who  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
see  that  his  firm  extends  a  positive  welcome 
to  Negro  job  applicants;  the  union  leader  wlio 
stands  up  and  says  that  the  practice  of  bar- 
ring Negroes  from  apprenticeship  training 
must  cease;  the  housewife  who  makes  a 
sp>ecial  trip  down  the  street  to  welcome  a 
Negro  family  newly  arrived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Or  take  that  Urban  Coalition  that  met  In 
"emergency  convocation"  in  Washington  last 
Thursday.  Some  1.200  of  America's  greatest 
names — Henry  Ford.  Walter  Reuther,  etc. — 
called  for  a  million  more  jobs,  a  million  new 
homes,  better  schools,  and  more  Job  training 
to  rescue  America's  cities  from  the  disorders 
we've  seen  this  summer.  The  Urban  Ooali- 
tion  looked  to  Congress  for  action,  but  It's 
real  call  was  for  each  city  to  form  Its  own 
coalition  of  leaders  in  business,  labor,  educa- 
catlon,  religion,  and  government  to  go  about 
achieving  social  Justice  on  the  local  scene. 
New  York  Mayor  John  Undsay  urg«d  the 
Urban  Coalition  to  "begin  by  thinking  In 
terms  of  one.  One  man.  One  woman.  One 
child.  One  job.  One  home.  .  .  ." 

And  so  there  It  i& — the  responsibility  for 
our  own  community  rests  squarely  with  us. 
No  use  asking.  -Why  dont  they  .  .  .?'  be- 
cause there  isn't  any  "they" — only  "we." 

But  federal  programs,  federal  funds  are 
quite  properly  used  in  this  local,  community 
effort.  They  are  entirely  legitimate  tools. 
The  DRE  has  burned  up  Its  own  share  of  ink 
and  newsprint  criticizing  federal  programs, 
and  sue"?*,  criticism  is  fair  enough  when  view- 
ing the  question  from  a  national  standpoint, 
as  a  congressman  should  or  a  voter  at  elec- 
tion time.  But  from  a  local  standpoint.  In 
moving  to  meet  our  community  problems  of 
low  Incomes,  of  Inadequate  Job  opportunity, 
of  squalid  living  conditions,  we  should  make 
no  bones  about  using  federal  antlpoverty 
funds,  federal  urban  renewal,  federal  rent 
supplement  money,  federally  subsidized 
housing,  etc..  etc.  But  while  federal  tools 
may  help  toward  this  or  that  obj<>ctlve,  com- 
munity-building remains  a  task  for  com- 
munity initiative  juad  indivdual  enterprse. 
"What  a  small  part  kings  and  laws  can  cure!" 


The  Late  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or    FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor  has  removed  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  one  of  the  ablest  congressional 
staff  members  I  have  ever  known.  He 
served  a«  staff  consultant  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Indian  Affairs 
for  almost   14  years,   and   was   known 
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throughout  the  Federal  Gtovemment  as 
a  leading  authority  In  these  two  fields. 
Dr.  Taylor  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  integrity,  and  his  services  will  be 
greatly  missed  and  his  loss  deeply  felt 
by  all  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
know  him. 

I  became  closely  associated  with  E>r. 
Taylor  when  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  in  January 
1955,  at  the  beginning  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  wonderful  person  to 
work  with,  and  I  knew  him  not  only  as  a 
capable  adviser  but  also  as  a  genial 
traveling  companion.  Over  the  last  12 
years,  we  made  numerous  long  and  tiring 
trips  together  throughout  the  West, 
visiting  Indian  reservations-  and  con- 
ducting field  hearings  on  Indian  legis- 
lation. Thus,  I  know  firsthand  the  impor- 
tance of  his  contribution  to  the  Indian 
people  and  to  legislation  relating  to  the 
varlooB  Indian  tribes.  I  was  continuously 
Impressed  by  his  special  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  his  cheerful  and  optimistic  out- 
look on  life.  His  great  concern  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  Intense  desire  to  be 
of  service  made  him  especially  qualified 
to  deal  with  our  Indian  people. 

Even  with  all  of  the  energy  and  dedi- 
cation he  gave  to  his  work.  Dr.  Taylor 
still  found  time  to  serve  his  community 
and  enjoy  a  full  life  with  his  family.  Mrs. 
Haley  and  I  want  to  extend  our  deepest 
symi>athy  to  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  to 
his  five  children. 


The  UJS.  Soldier:  What  A  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  m\Kh  Impressed  with  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Moun- 
tain City,  Term.,  Tomahawk,  and  I  want 
to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Ths  U.S.  8ou>i£ii:  What  A  Man! 

(Reprint  from  tlie  Christian  Standard) 

The  average  age  of  the  combat  soldier  In 
many  units  In  Vietnam  Is  under  19.  And 
what  •  m&n  he  Is  I 

A  pale-cheeked,  bushy-haired,  tlght- 
muscled  fellow,  who,  under  normal  clrciim- 
Btances,  would  be  considered  by  Boclety  aa 
half-man,  half-boy,  not  yet  dry  behind  the 
ears — a  pain  in  the  unemployment  chart. 

But,  here  and  now.  be  is  the  beardless  hope 
of  the  free  man.  When  he  walks  by  Old  Glory 
he  salutes  It.  Doing  so  he  is  paying  respect 
not  Just  to  a  piece  of  cloth;  but  he  is  hon<>r- 
ing  the  many  brave  fighting  men  before  him 
who  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  that  our 
nation  might  continue  to  be  one  nation 
\inder  Ood.  He  also  respects  those  of  higher 
rank  and  those  who  are  his  elders. 

He  does  not  demonstrate  or  carry  a  poster 
In  front  of  his  commander's  tent  during  off- 
duty  time.  He  does  not  throw  rocks  at  jeep 
windows  or  fellow  GI's  when  he  does  not  get 
his  way.  He  listens.  He  has  heat  in  the  day 
and  accepts  mortars  at  night. 

He  prcfbably  graduated  from  high  school 
within  the  post  year,  received  so-so  grades, 
played  a  little  football,  and  bad  a  girl  who 
broke  up  with  him  when  be  went  overseas 
or  who  sweaia  she  Is  stUl  faithful. 


He  has  learned  to  like  beer  by  now  be- 
cause it  is  cold,  and  because  drinking  beer 
Is  "the  thing  to  do".  He  smokes  because  he 
gets  free  cigarettes  in  his  C  (Combat)  ration 
package,  and  smoking  is  also  "the  thing  to 
do".  But  many  GI's  respect  their  bodies  as 
the  temples  of  God  and  refrain  from  doing 
"the  thing  to  do".  He  is  a  private  first  class, 
a  one-year  military  veteran  with  one  more  to 
go.  His  eyes  are  clear,  but  his  future  is  not. 

He  still  has  trouble  spelling,  and  writing 
letters  home  is  a  painful  process.  But  he  can 
break  down  a  rifle  In  thirty  seconds  and  put 
It  back  together  in  twenty-nine.  He  can 
descrit)e  the  nomenclature  of  a  fragmenta- 
tion grenade,  explain  how  a  machine  gun  or 
an  M-14  and  M-16  rifle  operates,  and.  of 
course,  utilize  all  of  them  when  the  need 
arises. 

He  can  also  perspire.  He  can  dig  a  foxhole, 
apply  professional  first  aid  to  a  wounded  com- 
panion, march  until  he  is  told  to  stop,  or 
stop  until  he  is  told  to  march.  And  he  is  not 
there  marching  on  some  fellow  citizens  to 
cause  trouble.  His  mission  there  Is  to  stop 
trouble. 

He  obeys  now,  without  hesitation.  But  he 
Is  not  broken. 

He  has  seen  more  suffering  than  he  shotrid 
have  in  his  short  life.  He  has  seen  his  bud- 
dies lost  arms  cmd  legs,  eyes  and  hands.  He 
has  stood  among  hills  of  bodies,  and  he 
helped  to  construct  those  hills. 

He  has  wept  in  private  and  in  public,  and 
he  has  not  been  ashamed,  because  his  bud- 
dies have  fallen  in  battle  and  he  has  come 
close  to  going  with  them. 

And  he  has  becom.e  self-suflBclent;  he  has 
two  pairs  of  fatigues,  washes  one  and  wears 
the  other.  He  sometimes  forgets  to  brush  his 
teeth,  but  never  his  rifle.  He  keeps  his  socks 
dry  and  his  canteen  full.  He  can  cook  his 
own  meals,  fix  his  own  hurts,  and  mend  his 
own  rips — material  or  mental. 

He  will  share  his  water  with  you  if  you 
thirst,  break  his  rations  In  half  If  you 
hunger,  split  his  ammunition  If  you  are 
fighting  for  your  life.  If  you  talk  Uke  you 
would  like  to  burn  your  draft  card  or  to  pro- 
test the  draft,  he  will  blacken  both  your  eyes 
with  one  hand  while  still  holding  bis  rifle 
in  firing  position.  He  is  a  U.S.  Soldier  fighting 
in  Vietnam. 

Under  nineteen  years  of  age — what  a  man 
he  is !  He  is  a  true  American. 


Firearms  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  submit  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  excellent  state- 
ment on  firearms  legislation  prepared  by 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion. The  statement  follows: 

PniEARMS  Legislation 

The  liberal  doee  of  cure-all  firearms  leg- 
islation which  was  administered  to  Phila- 
delphlans  more  than  two  years  ago  has  yet 
to  produce  any  measurable  effect  on  the  so- 
cial Ills  of  crime  and  violence  there. 

But  the  city's  anti-crtme  prescripUon  did 
produce  measurable  side-effects,  and  Phila- 
delphia's firearms  dealers  are  still  feeling  the 
misdirected  impact  of  the  restrictive  gun 
ordinance. 

Firearms  sales,  which  declined  by  as  much 
••  BO  per  cent  following  passage  of  the 
ordinance  in  April  of  1965,  have  faUed  to 
rebound  sufficiently  to  support  even  the  sur- 
vlvora  of  the  Initial  slump  In  the  gun  bual- 


ness.  A  survey  being  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Shooting  Sports  Fovmdatlon,  Inc., 
■bows  more  city  dealers  laying  off  employes, 
cosing  out  firearms  inventories  and  even 
closing  their  doors  aa  a  result  of  the   law. 

This  loss  to  Philadelphia's  retail  business 
community  has  not  been  Justified  by  any 
measurable  Improvement  In  the  city's  crime 
problem,  however. 

On  the  contrary,  criminal  homicide  during 
the  two  years  after  the  law  was  passed 
showed  an  Increase  over  the  same  period  of 
time  prior  to  the  law.  The  number  of  homi- 
cides rose  from  332,  during  the  24  months 
before  the  law,  to  380  in  the  24-month  period 
following  its  passage,  an  increase  of  17J 
per  cent. 

The  annual  sale  of  some  28,000  firearms 
In  the  dty  during  1964  has  now  dwindled 
to  an  estimated  '.j.OOO  a  year.  The  loss  of 
these  legitimate  gun  sales  and  even  more 
important,  the  loss  of  sales  in  related  retail 
items,  has  already  cost  the  city  miore  than 
(1  milUon  In  tax  revenue,  according  to  dealer 
surveys. 

Dealers  contacted  In  the  NSSP  survey  re- 
port 1967  sales  are  running  even  lower  than 
the  1966  figures. 

During  the  past  year,  three  major  dealers 
went  out  of  business  or  cloeed  their  fire- 
arms counters.  Two  others  relocated  outside 
of  the  city. 

Action  by  the  large  dep>artment  stores  in 
Philadelphia  showed  the  effect  of  the  de- 
clining firearms  business  In  the  city.  Gimbels 
closed  its  gim  depctftment  during  1966.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.  moved  Its  stock  to  suburban 
outlets  and  no  longer  sells  firearms  in  the 
city.  Wanamaker'B  has  halted  handgun  sales. 
The  store  continues  to  sell  rifies  and  shot- 
guns but  plans  to  close  Its  firearms  depart- 
ment when  Its  present  Inventory  Is  sold  out. 

The  Public  Sports  Shop  In  downtown 
Philadelphia  reported  1967  firearms  sales  off 
60  to  65  ijer  cent  from  1966.  One  employee 
was  laid  off  In  1966,  another  this  year.  On 
October  1,  the  store  will  close  Its  doors  after 
42  years  in  business. 

The  M  &  H  Sporting  Goods  chain  estimates 
a  60  per  cent  slump  In  sales  from  1966  in 
three  Philadelphia  stores.  One  store  in  the 
city  was  cloeed  this  year. 

Pearson's  closed  a  store  In  1966.  The  gim 
department  in  Ite  remaining  store  will  close 
probably  in  the  next  year.  The  dealer  reports 
sales  off  25  per  cent  from  1966  and  45  per 
cent  since  the  restrictive  gun  law  was 
adopted. 

One  major  manufacturer  of  sporting  shot- 
guns and  rifles  reported  business  off  70  per 
cent  over  1966  In  Philadelphia,  with  a  grand 
total  of  only  21  rifles  and  shotguns  sold  in 
the  city  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year. 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Report— 
1966,  Issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, there  were  3.243.370  serious 
crimes  committed  In  the  United  States  last 
year. 

Firearms  were  Involved  In  only  3.4  per 
cent  of  these  crimes. 

The  F.B.I,  lists  as  serious  crimes:  homicide; 
aggravated  assault:  robbery;  forcible  rape; 
burglary;  larceny  ($50  and  over);  and  auto 
theft. 
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Redwood  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cospon- 
8or  of  the  Redwood  National  Park  bill,  I 
was  most  gratifled  to  have  brought  to  my 


attention  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  of  Pltts- 
fleld,  Mass.,  the  Boston  Qlot)e,  and  the 
Boston  Herald.  This  letter  sets  forth  most 
compelling  arguments  for  preserving  our 
majestic  redwoods. 

Mr.  P.  Stanley  Mikelk,  noted  conserva- 
tionist and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
selectmen,  Hardwick,  Mass.,  writer  of  the 
letter,  has  long  been  a  militant  cham- 
pion of  the  endangered  redwoods  and 
has  won  many  conservation  awards  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Mikelk  states  his  case  for  the  red- 
woods very  convincingly  and  I  include 
his  letter  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  anyone, 
having  once  laid  eyes  on  a  forest  of  red- 
woods, could  fail  to  be  moved  by  these 
most  unusual  and  stately  trees.  They  are 
a  rare  species  that  are  quite  unique  in 
the  flora  of  this  country  and  the  world; 
and  It  is  my  belief  that  our  Nation  can- 
not permit  them  to  die  out. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  before  us  that  unless  something  is 
done  the  time  may  be,  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  when  these  giant  trees  will 
become  extinct,  and  that,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  a  national  tragedy  of  surpass- 
ing dimensions  that  this  Nation  must 
hverU  if  we  possibly  can,  and  thus  pre- 
serve these  unusual,  beautiful,  huge 
trees  for  posterity.  The  letter  follows: 
[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  23, 1967] 
Act  To  Savk  the  Redwoods 

The  present  "zero  hour  In  the  redwoods" 
points  up  the  compelling  necessity  of  ex- 
amining the  role  of  the  princif>als  engaged 
in  the  controversy  over  saving  some  of  our 
last  acres  of  the  world's  largest  trees. 

As  the  tallest  living  things,  the  redwoods 
symbolize  the  force  of  life  Itself  In  a  world 
In  which  man  has  crowded  nature  too  closely. 
The  ageless  redwoods  refine  our  concept  of 
immortality  and  divine  majesty. 

Conservation  organizations  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  WUdemess  Society,  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  plus  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  at  an  earlier  date,  and  20 
U5.  Senators  and  40  Congressmen  have  re- 
fined legislation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Redwood  National  Park  in  the  basin  of  Red- 
wood Creek  where  some  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative virgin  redwoods  remain  undis- 
turbed by  man.  Their  two  bills  before  our  na- 
tional lawmakers  are  known  as  S-514  and 
HR2849.  .  .  . 

The  House  Committee  on  Insular  and  In- 
terior Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on  HR  2849 
In  Washington  on  June  27  through  29.  Since 
this  hearing  is  for  members  of  Congress  and 
department  heads,  people  who  wish  to  be 
heard  must  appeal  to  their  representative* 
In  Washington  to  record  themselves  in  favor 
of  Redwood  Creek  and  HR  2849. 

With  only  a  few  days  remaining  before  this 
committee  session,  these  things  remain  clear : 
1)  the  largest  concentration  of  virgin  red- 
woods, of  record  dimensions  and  variety, 
exist  on  Redwood  Creek;  2)  this  area  Is  being 
logged  with  more  Intensity,  with  Immense 
damage  having  occurred  In  the  past  two  years 
alone:  3)  preponderant  public  support  for 
this  proposal  Is  a  matter  of  record;  4)  feas- 
ible means  of  financing  this  project  and 
•oftemng  its  Initial  economic  Impact  have 
been  demonstrated  (most  of  the  oompanlea 
will  stay  In  business) . 

It  is  time  that  Congress  debate  the  matter 
rally  and  act  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  Behlnd- 
the-scenee  negotlaUona  by  the  executive 
branch  have  produced  nothing  but  delays, 
continued  clear-cutting  and  the  destruction 
«  watersheds. 


There  to  stlU  time  for  Massachusetts 
people  to  act.  The  trees  that  we  save  In  the 
next  few  months  shall  be  all  that  we  will  ever 
save  I 

F.  Stanut  Mzkelk. 


New  Long  Weekends 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor 
of  H.R.  12489.  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish four  of  our  holidays  as  3-day  week- 
ends, I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  in  the  September  1, 
edition  of  Life  magazine,  which  well  sets 
forth  that  the  purpose  of  the  observance 
is  more  significant  than  the  date.  Al- 
ready most  of  these  nonreligious  holidays 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  bill  are 
not  being  observed  on  the  date  they  oc- 
curred. The  only  thing  left  unsaid  by 
the  editorial  is  that  my  bill  only  afifects 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Federal 
employees,  although  it  is  felt  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  be  a  logical 
start  toward  gaining  uniform  Monday 
holidays  throughout  the  Nation  even 
though  it  is  up  to  the  individual  States 
to  detennine  holidays.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Life  magazine  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

New  Long  Weekends 

Like  the  character  in  Walt  Kelly's  Pogo 
who  announces  ominously  that  "Friday  the 
13th  come  on  a  Tuesday  this  month."  we  may 
aU  be  telling  our  children  soon  that  "The 
Fourth  of  July  comes  on  the  seventh  this 
year."  And  there's  something  to  be  said  for  It. 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  ptishlng  hard  this  year  for  legislation 
that  would  rearrange  four  or  five  of  oiu-  holi- 
days so  that  they  woul*  always  fall  on  Mon- 
days, giving  most  people  a  three-day  week- 
end. 

If  several  recent  public  opinion  polls  can 
be  t>elieved.  most  Americans  are  all  for  the 
prospect  of  having  five  such  "minivacations" 
scattered  through  the  year.  As  one  senator's 
aide  put  It.  "When  you  find  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  agreeing  on  some- 
thing, it  must  have  wide  appeal." 

One  proposal  would  change  Washington's 
Birthday  to  "Presidents'  Day"  and  celebrate 
it  on  the  third  Monday  In  February.  Wash- 
ington probably  wouldn't  have  minded  the 
date  change,  e6i>eciaUy  since  he  was  bom 
on  Feb.  11th.  not  the  22nd  (according  to  the 
calendar  in  use  then).  The  D.A.R.  Is  out- 
raged. "We  vigorously  protest  this  downg;rad- 
Ing  of  our  national  heroes"  Is  how .  the 
society's  president-general  put*  it.  We  agree: 
better  one  21 -gun  salute  for  the  Father  of 
the  Country  than  a  scatter-shot  fusillade  for 
all  our  Presidents. 

Shifting  Memorial  Day  makes  sense.  The 
holiday  commemorates  men.  not  a  date.  And 
now  that  Veterans  Day  honors  those  who 
served  in  all  our  wars,  not  Just  In  World 
War  I,  there  isn't  much  reason  left  to  Insist 
It  fall  on  Nov.  11,  the  day  the  guns  were 
stUled  In  1918.  The  beet  Idea  might  even  be 
to  move  that  holiday  to  early  April.  It's  a 
long  haul  from  Washington's  Birthday  to 
Memorial  Day  and  we  could  all  use  a  break 
about  the  time  the  tulips  are  coming  up. 

We  still  wotild  have  Thanksgiving  In  No- 
vember. And  It  oould  Just  as  weU  faU  on  a 


Monday.  For  the  Pilgrims,  It  was  always  a 
floating  holiday,  celebrated  when  tbe  crops 
were  In  and  the  spirit  moved. 

But  until  people  can  be  trained  to  speak  of 
Independence  Day.  and  not  of  "The  Fourth." 
we  are  going  to  have  trouble  with  that  one. 
And  It  probably  won't  do  much  good  to 
remind  people  that  the  Continental  Congress 
really  voted  for  independence  on  July  2. 


The  Need  for  Balance  and  Equity  in 
Financial  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP    Nrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  Representative 
Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  recently  addressed  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Savings  Asso- 
ciation League  of  New  York  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Need  for  Balance  and  Equity 
in  Financial  PoUdes." 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Gilbert, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  were  timely  and  informative, 
and  I  wish  to  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  other  Members  of  the  House: 

The  Need  for  Balance  and  B;quiTT  in 

Financial  Policies 

(Address  of  the  Honorable  Jacx)b  H.  Gilbert, 

Member  of  the  Congress,  22d  District,  New 

York.  t>efore  the   1967  annual  convention 

of  the  Savings  Association  Lieague  of  New 

York  State,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 

September  5.  1967) 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  ad- 
dress this  group  which  plays  such  an  Im- 
portant role  in  the  ttulft  mdustry  of  our 
great  State  of  New  York. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  I  have  been  In  tou<^,  from  time 
to  time,  with  some  of  you  and  your  colleagues 
in  the  field  of  finance  In  the  common  effort 
to  devise  the  liest  possible  public  policies. 
May  I  take  this  occasion  to  thani  you  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  you  have  rendered  me 
in  this  regard. 

MAKING    economic    POLICY 

First.  I  want  to  discuss  briefiy  the  results 
of  our  present,  economic  policy  from  my 
viewpoint  as  a  Representative  In  Congress 
and  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. One  personal  belief  to  which  I  ad- 
here very  strongly  is  that  true  progress  In 
this  area  can  only  be  achieved  through  a 
partnership  of  Government  and  the  private 
sector  seeking  a  policy  that  Is  both  balanced 
and  equitable.  Such  a  partnership  and  such 
a  policy  goal  have  contributed  bo  much  to  the 
great  economic  gains  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. These  gains.  whUe  familiar  to  most,  are 
impressive  and  thus  worthy  of  some  review 
by  me  here  again. 

In  the  past  3'/^  years  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, our  economy  has  grown  at  a 
rate  of  about  4.9%  a  year  in  real  terms,  and 
the  value  of  our  goods  and  services  has  In- 
creased by  some  $170  billion,  more  than  the 
total  gross  national  product  of  Italy  and 
France  combined:  almoet  8.7  million  non- 
farm  Jobs  have  been  added,  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  cut  by  1.1  million  people:  some 
four  million  people  are  estimated  to  have 
been  lifted  out  of  poverty;  personal  Income, 
after  taxes,  has  grown  by  30%;  corporate 
profits,  after  taxes,  have  increased  35%. 

All  of  these  gains  have  helped  produce  the 
longest    postwar    business    upturn    in    VS. 
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hiatarj.  This  great  economic  accomplish- 
ment ooald  not  hare  been  made  except  for 
a  growing  aetiee  at  partnership  between 
American  buatneae  and  American  Govern- 
ment atrlTlng  for  a  balanced  and  equitable 
eoonomlc  poUey. 

Aa  an  eaaentlal  part  of  the  total  economic 
picture,  the  business  of  finance  should  like- 
wise be  deveil<^>ed  by  balanced  and  equitable 
policies.  For  tbeee  policies  are  like  an  In- 
vestment portfolio.  They  are  not  something 
■which  we  can  acqiilre  and  then  stow  away  In 
a  safe  and  forget.  They  need  watching  and 
revising. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today  some  areas  where  the  need  to  achieve  a 
policy  of  bcdance  and  equity  is  of  great  Im- 
portance In  the  future. 

THE   TAX    BtraCHARGE 

First  and  faremoet  of  these  areas  from  the 
standpoint  of  current  national  interest  Is 
the  10%  tax  surcharge  that  President  John- 
eon  has  recommended.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a 
host  of  vital  economic  considerations  that 
must  be  weighed  by  Congress  before  taking 
action  on  the  President's  propoeal.  I  haven't 
committed  myself  yet  on  the  propoeal.  but, 
in  my  T"in/i  a  most  Important  considera- 
tion—one which  I  know  you  here  are  very 
intM-ested  in — Is  what  might  happen  in  the 
financial  markets  without  the  tax  increase. 

One  of  the  important  questions  poeed  in 
the  Committee's  present  public  bearings  is 
whether  or  not  the  financial  markets  can 
tolerate  the  kind  of  demand  for  money  they 
would  receive  in  this  current  fiscal  year  from 
a  FedcnU  deficit  of  the  size  that  would  emerge 
without  the  proposed  tax  surcharge.  Many 
of  the  witnesses  have  voiced  the  opinion 
that  without  enactment  of  the  surcharge, 
market  pressure  would  cause  an  interest  rate 
escalation  similar  to,  If  not  worse  than,  what 
occurred  last  year. 

President  Johnson  voiced  the  Administra- 
tions rather  solemn  prediction  on  this  spe- 
cific point  in  his  August  3  message  to  Con- 
gress; and  I  quote : 

"Splrallng  interest  rates  and  severly  tight 
money  would  return. 

"What  the  Oovemment  does  not  raise 
through  taxes,  the  Government  must  bor- 
row. 

"That  additional  borrowing  would  be  Im- 
posed on  financial  markets  already  strained 
by  the  \inprecedented  demands  of  private 
bocTowei  8  and  State  and  local  governments. 
Long-term  Interest  rates  are  already  near 
tbalr  peaks  of  late  last  summer,  and  short- 
term  rates  have  begun  to  climb. 

"Without  a  tax  increase.  I  am  informed  by 
Chairman  Martin  that  nothing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  oould  responsibly  do  oould 
avoid  the  splrallng  of  interest  rates. 

"As  interest  rates  roee,  a  starvation  of 
mortgage  funds  would  throw  housing  into  a 
new  depression  before  it  had  even  recovered 
from  the  last  one. 

"Every  other  borrower — but  most  of  all  the 
■mall  buslneesman  and  the  farmer — would 
bear  the  coat  of  our  fiscal  irresponsibility." 

One  of  the  explicit  goals  of  the  Administra- 
tion's surtax  propoeal  is.  therefore,  to  achieve 
measurable  progress  In  bringing  about  equity 
and  balance  In  the  nation's  financial  mar- 
kets— to  enhance  the  prospects  of  more 
stable  and  sound  conditions  in  such  markets 
in  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Representatives  of  the  savings  and  loan 
Industry  have  already  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  In  the  public 
hearings  now  being  conducted  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  Tou  may  be  assured  that 
their  testimony,  which  Is  generally  favorable 
to  the  surtax,  and  that  of  all  the  other  wit- 
nesses that  come  before  the  C<xmnlttee  In 
these  current  hearings  will  be  given  very 
cnreful  consideration  before  any  action  is 
taken. 

The  Conmilttee  Incidentally  will  complete 
its  schedule  of  public  hearings  around  the 
middle  of  this  month.  Aj  jou  know,  the  legis- 
lative step  that  next  follows  will  be  executive 


sessions  in  the  Committee  tai  whl^  the 
initial,  very  tfiflleult  legislative  decisions  on 
the  surtax  recommendation  will  have  to  be 
made. 

WBIOLAt.    itVTOAX.    SAVINGS   BANKS 

I  would  also  like  to  discuss  an  item  which 
is  of  particular  Interest  to  you — and  that  in- 
volves the  chartering  of  Federal  mutual  sav- 
ings banks.  Some  feel  that  a  very  good  case 
can  be  made  that  such  a  move  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
can  potentially  enhance  the  mobility  of  sav- 
ings in  response  to  investment  needs,  and 
can  contribute  to  a  stronger  system  of 
mutual  thrift  Institutions. 

But  I  am  sware  also  that  a  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  present  tax  treat- 
ment of  mutual  savings  banks  is  adequate. 

Let  me  review  the  tax  question  for  you. 

Prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  mutual 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  virtually  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come tax.  By  that  Act,  the  Congress  sought 
to  correct  the  income  tax  provisions  appli- 
cable to  mutual  thrift  institutions  generally. 
It  provided  a  comprehensive  set  of  rules  gov- 
erning the  tax  deductibility  of  additions  to 
a  reserve  for  bad  debts  and,  with  respect  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  but  not  mutual 
savings  banks.  Congress  enacted  a  detailed 
definitional  requirement  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  lending  functions  of  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

As  a  result  of  that  legislation,  tax  pay- 
ments of  $168  million  from  savings  and  loan 
associations  and  $32  million  frc»n  mutual 
savings  banks  were  anticipated.  In  fact,  1063 
tax  payments  were  $116  million  from  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  only  $3  million 
from  mutual  savings  banks.  With  respect  to 
mutual  savings  banks,  this  situation  has  not 
improved  significantly  since  1963,  I  am  told. 

Some  feel  that  the  tax  and  chartering  is- 
sues are  naturally  linked.  If  we  are  to 
broaden  the  powers  of  mutuals  by  allowing 
them  Federal  charter,  perhaps  concomitant 
legislative  action  should  be  considered  to  in- 
sure that  those  Institutions  carry,  commen- 
surately,  a  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  com- 
pared with  other  financial  Institutions.  A 
policy  of  equity,  balance,  and  uniformity 
toward  financial  institutions  would  seem  to 
me  to  necessitate  such  a  consideration. 

Thus  far,  I  have  discussed  areas  where  bal- 
ance and  equity  are  necessary  standards  for 
future  policy  making.  I  would  now  like  to 
turn  to  a  final  example,  but  one  In  which  It 
appears  such  standards  have  been  well  ap- 
plied. This  Involves  the  regulation  of  in- 
terest rates  by  Federal  authorities. 

As  you  all  well  remember.  I'm  sure,  inter- 
est rates  early  last  year  began  escalating 
sharply  after  December  1965  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  allowed  commercial  banks 
to  pay  up  to  5!2%  instead  of  4'2''i  on  time 
deposits. 

The  repercussions  of  this  move  for  finan- 
cial institutions  were  great  as  a  war  for  sav- 
ings and  time  deposits  developed.  As  1966 
progressed,  the  developing  pressures  suggest- 
ed more  clearly  the  need  for  a  policy  that 
would  moderate  the  Impact  of  rising  Interest 
rates  and  increased  rate  competition  on 
thrift  Institutions,  the  mortgage  market,  and 
home  building  activity.  It  also  became  In- 
creasingly clear  that  Government  authorities 
did  not  have  the  powers  to  maintain  the 
competition  for  savings  on  a  sound  basis  and 
avoid  the  excesses  of  unrestrained  competi- 
tion. 

As  a  result.  legislation  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Johnson 
on  September  21  that  gave  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance  Corporation  temporary  authority  to 
■et  different  rates  on  time  deposits  according 
to  their  size  and  other  criteria.  It  also  gave 
the  Federal  Borne  Voetn  Bank  Board  tem- 
porary authority  to  set  interest  ceilings  on 
wvlngB  shares  of  insured  savings  and  locui 
aasociations. 


Tliis  legtalatLon,  by  and  large,  contributed 
■IgnHlcantly  to  a  moderation  in  the  eaoeeslTe 
eamptiOXiOD.  for  ooosuBoer  savings  and  facU- 
ttated  tn  an  increased  flow  of  funds  into 
thrift  institutiODs.  In  short,  it  worked.  While 
I  am  aware  of  some  limited  oom(>etltlve  prob- 
lems that  develc^>ed,  I  believe  the  action 
Illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  a  balanced 
and  equitable  Goverrunent  policy — both  la 
terms  of  its  aims  and  results — that  should  be 
sought. 

In  closing,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  task 
of  carefully  watching  ovct'  our  financial 
policies  and  their  use  Is  a  task  that  every  re- 
sp>onslble  group  and  every  thoughtful  dtizea 
must,  share  with  the  Government  in  partner- 
ship to  realize  the  full  potential  of  the 
American  econcHny  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  know  that  financial  policies,  unless 
periodically  reviewed  and  reformed,  can  be- 
come sUpehod,  develop  grave  defects,  and 
can  become  obsolescent  in  a  way  which  can 
both  act  as  a  barrier  to  sound  economic 
growth  and  at  the  same  time  check  popular 
faith  and  morale.  We  cannot  let  this  happen. 

The  need  to  modernize  financial  policy  in 
a  balanced  and  equitable  way  is.  of  course,  a 
long  term  oonoem.  And  I  would  hope  and 
expect  the  thrift  industry  to  play  a  vital 
and  leading  role  in  the  achievement  of  this 
goal. 

Thank  you. 


Tribute  to  tke  Memory  and  Work  of 
Dr.  Jobn  L  Taylor 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  rewarding  life  and 
merltorioiis  work  of  the  late  Dr.  John  L. 
Taylor,  staff  consultant  of  %he  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  Indian  Affairs  and  Territorial 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Dr.  Taylor  came  to  the  committee  on 
December  1,  1953.  Before  starting  his  ef- 
fective work  for  us,  he  had  served  with 
effectiveness  and  outstanding  distinction 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II  and 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. He  held  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  a  master's  degree  In  geog- 
raphy from  Clark  University  or  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  and  a  master's  degree  in 
political  science  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Because  of  his  experience  In  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  n  and  his  work 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  uniquely  prepared  for  the 
service  he  was  to  render  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  general.  He  had  a  disposition 
and  personality  which  expressly  pre- 
pared him  for  work  with  our  Indian  pop- 
ulation and  with  the  people  of  our  off- 
shore areas.  His  patience  with  people 
and  his  genuine  love  for  them  as  in- 
dividuals were  all-Important  assets  in  his 
work. 

He  rendered  outstanding  and  effective 
service  for  all  of  us  in  the  important  and, 
at  times,  highly  controversial  legislative 
battles   for   statehood   for   Alaska   and 
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Eawail.  In  these  programs.,  as  In  all  other 
programs,  he  remained  almost  entirely 
in  the  background,  furnishing  f actuxil  in- 
formation and  material,  and  explaining 
the  hopes  and  amMtlons  of  those  who 
were  to  benefit  from  such  legislation  to 
those  of  us  who  carried  the  legislative 
battle  before  the  House.  He  was  known  to 
all  of  us  as  one  who  regarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  factual  material  In  order  to  build 
the  proper  legislative  foundation  as  the 
most  important  part  of  the  legislative 
process. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  during  the 
years  that  he  was  with  us,  to  travel  with 
Dr.  Taylor  into  the  territories,  especially 
in  the  Pacific,  and  to  various  of  our  Indi- 
an reservations.  He  was  trusted  and  ad- 
mired by  all  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact — coworkers,  fellow  citizens, 
nationals,  and  wards  alike.  He  gave  im- 
stlntingly  of  his  time  and  effort  In  our 
programs  in  the  Antarctica  area,  and  he 
personally  visited  Antarctica. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never 
known  a  more  genteel,  yet  highly  disci- 
plined, personality.  I  shall  miss  him  very 
much,  as  all  other  members  of  our  com- 
mittee will,  as  the  days  ahead  of  us  come 
and  go. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  most  familiar 
with  Dr.  Taylor's  outstanding  service  to 
our  National  Government.  However,  he 
has  been  just  as  energetic  and  devoted  In 
serving  his  commimlty.  holding  many  re- 
sponsible positions  in  connection  with 
church,  school,  and  other  community  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  he  was  an  imder- 
standing  and  kind  husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  Indication  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try. I  am  including,  as  a  part  of  these  re- 
marks, a  resolution  tidopted  by  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
August  30,  and  a  few  af  the  many  com- 
munications we  have  received : 

RXSOLtmOK 

(Adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  August  30.  1967,  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Taylor) 
The  Committee  on   Interior'  and   Insular 
Affairs   ixem    learned    with    profound    sorrow 
ctf  the  death  on  August  29  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center  of  its  consultant  on  Terri- 
torial and   Indian   Affairs,   Dr.   John   Lewi* 
Taylor. 

Jack  Taylor,  or  "Doc."  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  to  all  of  us,  was  bom  November  25. 
1810,  in  Ortska,  North  Dakota.  His  education 
beyond  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
was  ait  the  State  Teachers  College.  Luveme. 
North  Dakota,  Clark  University.  Ooliunbla 
University,  and  Stanford  University.  It  cul- 
minated with  Clark  University's  admitting 
him  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  PlUlosophy  in 
1953. 

Before  joining  the  Committee's  staff  in 
1953.  Jack  Taylor  liad  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  n  and  had  had  a  wide 
^»rtety  of  teaclUng  experience  in  schools 
and  colleges  in  and  out  of  this  country  be- 
fore, during  and  after  the  war.  He  brought 
to  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Oon^t 
mlttee's  staff  a  personal  knowledge,  derived 
&om  experience,  of  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  of  their 
problems.  More  important,  he  brought  with 
™n  »  gift  of  paUence,  a  love  of  people,  a 
•pint  of  oooperatlon.  a  constant  good  himior. 
Mda  willingness  to  learn  and  to  accumulate 
^owledge  concerning  tlie  problems  of  the 
W&tlon's  Indian  population  and  of  the  people 
«lt»  terntortes  that  stood  tilm  and  the 
J*nunlttee  to  good  stead  throtighout  hU 
lourteen  years  of  servloe  on  Oapitol  HUl.  HU 


life  was  an  exemplary  one  and.  though  it 
dVI  not  reach  three  score  years  and  ten,  was 
full    ot   aooompilduneiitB    for   the    good    ot 

m  vl«w  Of  an  tlie  foregoing,  be  li 
Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaira,  That  the  Committee  hereby 
records  Its  oonow  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Iiewis  Taylor,  extends  its  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Taylor  and  to  ail  members  of  the  family,  and 
directs  that  arrangements  be  made  for  per- 
manent preservation  of  this  memorial  by 
printing  it  In  the  Oongreeslonal  Record. 

August  31.  1987. 

Hon.    WaYNX    N.    ASPINALL, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Death  of  Dr.  John  L.  Tayl<»  great  loss  to 
Micronesia.  His  deep  and  sympathetic  in- 
terest in  these  Islands  and  their  people  will 
be  long  remembered  and  will  be  of  endur- 
ing inspiration  to  those  privileged  to  know 
him.  Appreciate  your  conveying  this  message 
to  Mrs.  J.  Taylor. 

W.  R,  NoawooD. 
High  Commissioner,   Trust   Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  Saipan. 

U.S.  Department  of  thx  Interxor, 
BUBEAU  or  Indian  Attaibs, 

Wos/iing'fon,  D.C..  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  James  A.  Haley, 
U.S.  House  of  ReT)resentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mb.  Haley  :  For  myself,  and  for  all  of 
those  in  Indian  Affairs  wlk>  have  known  and 
worked  with  "Doc"  Taylor,  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  sense  of  loss  at  tiis  untimely 
death. 

The  scholarly  wisdom  and  sense  of  justice 
with   which   lie   conducted   the  business   of 
your  subcommittee  will  remain  in  memory 
for  us  in  Indian  Affairs  to  emulate. 
With  deepest  sincerity, 

ROBEBT    U.    BEKNETT. 

Commissioner. 

AoousT  30.  1967. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Taylo«, 
Hyattsville,  Md.: 

Word  of  the  passing  of  Jack  Taylor  comes 
as  a  shock  to  me.  Because  of  the  proximity 
of  my  office  to  tils,  our  contacts  have  been 
frequent  and  pleasant.  I  shall  sorely  miss  his 
presence  and  his  cheerful  word. 

In  a  larger  sense,  Jack  was  a  friend  of  the 
people  or  Hawaii.  While  making  our  prob- 
lems as  a  Territory  tils  concern,  he  under- 
stood and  appreciated  our  alms  to  achieve 
statehood. 

Because  of  his  work  as  an  able  and  ded- 
icated professional  staff  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
his  name  has  also  traveled  into  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific.  The  people  of  these 
Pacific  Islands  as  weU  as  the  people  oi  Hawaii 
share  your  sorrow  in  this  hour  of  great  loss. 

My  deep>est  sympathy  to  you  and  the  other 
members  of  Jack's  family. 
>  Spabk  M.  Matsttnaca. 

Member  of  Congress. 

September   1,   1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
House  of  Represen^ativea, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Secretary  Dlckerson  and  the  people  of 
Quam  join  me  In  expressing  our  deepest 
sorrow  and  sjrmpathy  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
John  Taylor.  Dr.  Taylor  was  an  excepUonal 
pubUc  servant  and  a  good  friend  of  Ouam. 
His  passing  was  a  great  loss  to  us. 

Manuel  F.  L.  Gttebbebo. 

Governor  of  Guam. 

Septembek   1.   1967. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washingfon,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  of  the  Congress  ot  Micro- 


nesia, we  wish  to  express  ottr  deepeat  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  Honorable  John 
L.  Taylor  and  his  colleagues  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  &iterl<»' 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

JOKN    O.    Ngiraked. 
President  of  the  Senate, 

Congress  of  Micrxmesia. 
Bethwel  Henby. 

Speaker  of  the  House, 
Congress  of  Microneria. 

Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  Join  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's legion  of  friends  in  acknowledging 
our  loss  and  expressing  our  most  sincere 
sympathy,  especially  to  his  fine  family 
which  he  leaves  to  help  carry  on  his 
contribution  to  immortality. 


Dr.  Redmond,  Chicago's  General  Saperin- 
tendent  of  Schoob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  ^)eaker. 
Dr.  James  Redmond  is  the  present  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Chicago's  public 
schools,  one  of  the  most  challenging  of 
all  jobs.  John  Fink,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Sunday  magazine,  says  that  Dr. 
Redmond  "seldom  makes  the  front 
pages.  Months  may  pass  without  seeing 
his  face  on  television.  He  is  a  big  man 
in  all  ways,  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect 
and  humanity,  but  he  Is  a  quiet  man  In 
aU  ways  as  well,  given  more  to  private 
persuasion  than  to  public  contention.  So 
Chicagoans  have  not  come  to  know  their 
new  school  chief  as  well  as  they  might." 

So  Editor  Fink  assigned  Tribune  fea- 
ture writer  Ridgely  Hunt  to  do  a  story  on 
Dr.  Redmond,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tribune  Simday  magazine  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1967,  imder  the  headline,  "Ridgely, 
the  Conciliator"  from  which  later  I  will 
quote. 

First,  however,  I  would  mention  the 
first  general  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools  that  it  was  my  privilege, 
pleasure  and  pride  to  number  among  my 
friends.  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  the  first 
woman  in  Chicago's  history  to  head  the 
city's  schools.  In  the  Chicago  magazine 
of  July  19111  wTote : 

Fortunate  is  the  time  and  place  that  have 
at  their  disposal  a  person  who.  with  unaf- 
fectedness  and  grace,  can  marshal  Into  ex- 
istence an  educational  ideal  suited  to  the 
age! 

The  leading  educator  of  the  nation.  Chi- 
cago's possession.  Dr.  Ella  F^agg  Young. 
President  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, is  working  out  ttirough  the  pubUc 
schools  of  Chicago  such  an  educational  ideal. 
It  increasingly  will  chaUenge  the  attention 
of  the  seriousminded. 

The  American  child  must  make  good  at 
school,  at  home,  and  In  his  work  world.  He 
must  make  good  with  his  hands,  his  heart, 
and  his  Judgment,  as  well  as  with  his  mem- 
ory. He  must  be  fit  to  get  a  living.  He  must 
have  the  power  to  transform  his  indtistry 
into  beauty;  that  is.  he  must  have  cultural 
power.  He  mtist  form  the  habits  of  a  dignified, 
democratic,  social  and  civic  life.  Above  all.  he 
must  carry  responslbUity  as  he  carries  health 
and  happiness.  Education  no  longer  may  be 
content  with  teaching  the  chUd  to  read,  write 
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•nd  oouzLt.  It  must  deliver  the  wbole  person- 
ality ot  tbe  child,  as  well  aa  open,  up  to  bim 
his  enTlronment.  Otherwlae  It  leaves  blm 
crippled. 

Those  educators  only  whoee  eyes  are  look- 
ing (orward,  whooe  spirit  la  at  one  with  the 
spirit  of  the  thnee.  can  direct,  or  even  hopte 
to  understand  the  forces  which  are  destined 
to  craate  the  American  Public  School  Sys- 
tem. Just  what  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  schoolB  Is  permitting  to  happen  In 
the  city  of  millions — the  city  whoee  strug- 
gle for  democracy  ts  eminently  a  hope  of 
the  people — is  something  which  tbe  future 
will  chronicle. 

That  was  56  years  ago  and  since  that 
period,  when  a  women  blazed  the  educa- 
tional pe/th  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
cities,  Dr.  Ella  Flagg  Young  has  had 
many  successors.  The  educational  Ideal 
of  Chicago's  first  woman  superintendent 
of  schools  never  has  lost  Its  appeal  and 
Its  influence. 

KZDMONO,  THE  CONCILJATOR 

Returning  to  the  present,  when  the 
Chicago  schools  are  nm  by  the  "quiet 
man"  56  years  after  a  "quiet  woman"  won 
the  notice  and  the  plaudits  of  the  Nation, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
exoerptB  from  Mrs.  Hunt's  interesting 
article  on  Dr.  Redmond: 

To  replace  WiUls  they  brought  In  the 
Buperlntenident  of  schools  from  Syoeset,  N.T., 
a  pleaaant  Long  Island  sub\irb  that  annually 
voted  to  spend  $1,300  a  year  to  educate  Its 
children.  Redmond  dkl  not  come  as  a 
stranger.  A  native  of  Kansas  City,  iSo..  where 
he  had  taught  school,  he  was  brought  to 
Chicago  In  1948  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Willis's  predecessor,  Herold  Hunt, 
whom  he  served  until  1953  when  be  became 
head  of  the  New  Orleans  school  system.  In 
New  Orleans  he  bad  his  baptism  of  fire  from 
the  guns  of  racial  hatred  when  court-ordered 
school  Integration  colUded  with  the  intransi- 
gence of  white  supremacists.  The  ensuing 
street  demonstrations  made  television  screens 
acToes  the  oo\intry.  But  tho  Redmond  did  not 
surrender,  neither  could  he  win  a  clearly  de- 
fined victory,  and  in  1961  he  retreated  to 
the  relative  security  of  a  post  as  director  of 
school  administrative  services  for  a  manage- 
ntent  consulting  firm. 

'TX  was  fine,  good  work,"  he  recalls,  but 
In  time  he  "got  tired  of  living  In  airplanes" 
and  sought  out  the  serene  Ufe  In  Syoeset. 
Here  the  Cblcago  selection  committee  found 
him.  tending  his  subiirban  scbocds  and  his 
flowers  (he  is  an  ardent  gardener |.  And  from 
here,  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  they 
broiigbt  him  back  to  Chicago  to  Inherit  the 
whirlwind. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rednx>nd  took  ofiSce  on  the  first  Monday 
tn  October,  19€6.  One  month  later  be  plunged 
into  negotiations  with  the  teachers  union, 
which,  freed  from  bondage  and  loaded  for 
bear,  had  assembled  all  the  wishes,  wcnrles, 
hopee,  and  gripes  accumulated  during  the 
previous  20  years  and  printed  them  In  a 
52-page  book  of  "collective  bargaining  de- 
mands." •   •   *. 

For  allies  Redmond  had  to  rely  on  a  board 
of  education  whose  members  were  strangers 
to  him  and  on  a  handful  of  top  assistants, 
only  a  few  of  whom  he  had  known  during  his 
service  In  Chicago  14  years  before.   •    •   •. 

As  salary  negotiations  neared  their  climax 
one  Sunday  last  January,  a  teachers  strike 
appeared  Inevitable.  Redmond  taped  a  25- 
mlnute  talk  to  explain  to  parent  why  the 
schools  would  be  locked  the  next  day  and 
to  ask  their  help  in  safeguarding  their  chil- 
dren. Tbe  tape  was  to  be  released  on  the  10 
p.  m.  news  broadcasts,  but  20  minutes  before 
air  time,  David  Heffernan,  the  schools'  public 
relations  chief,  reached  for  the  phone  and 
canceled  It.  Redmond  and  the  teachers  had 
achieved  an  Ilth-hour  settlement. 


Many  critics  opposed  the  idea  of  negotiat- 
ing with  ths  teachers  union  In  the  first  place, 
but  Redmond  considered  such  bargaining  In- 
evitable. "We  are  where  industry  was  SO 
years  ago."  be  says,  "Just  getting  used  to  tbe 
idea  of  dealing  with  labor  unions.  This  Is  new 
to  education."  New  and.  in  Redmond's  eyes, 
not  necessarily  bad.  "WeYe  an  organized 
society,"  he  says,  "and  let's  dont  buck  It." 

Both  sides  could  take  satisfaction  from 
the  outcome  of  the  bargaining.  Redmond  no 
less  than  tbe  teachers.  "There's  not  a  thing 
tn  the  new  teachers'  agreement  that  I  can't 
live  with,"  he  says.  "There's  not  a  thing  tn 
the  agreement  that  thoughtful  school  ad- 
ministrators havent  wanted  to  do  for  a  long 
time.  While  I  have  agreed  to  meet  with  them 
monthly  to  discuss  school  problems,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  I  have  surrendered  any 
of  my  authority.  They  didn't  ask  to  make 
the  decisions.  They  Just  asked  to  talk  about 
them.  Yet  I  know  some  of  my  fellow  super- 
intendents who  would  rather  die  than  put 
this  in  a  contract." 

In  fact.  Redmond  can  use  some  advice  and 
help.  "I  can't  run  800  schools,"  he  concedes, 
"but  I've  got  to  make  It  possible  to  run 
them,  and  I've  got  to  find  the  people  to  do 
the  Job."  Many  of  these  people  he  already 
has  on  the  payroll.  "I  know  my  classrooms 
are  full  of  excellent  teachers  and  potential 
leadership."  he  says,  "and  well  find  them, 
This  is  one  of  the  real  Jobs  of  this  office." 

Recruiting  leaders  Is  only  one  of  Red- 
mond's problems.  He  has  bigger  ones:  inte- 
gration and  money,  to  name  the  worst. 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  thus  easing  the  tension  between  the 
school  system  and  its  assailants,  Redmond 
took  much  of  the  heat  off  the  Integration 
issue  and  even  managed  to  shift  its  focus 
sllghUy. 

"Physical  integration  Is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable,"  he  says,  "but  many 
concerned  groups  now  say  that  quality  edu- 
cation Is  Just  SUB  important  as  Integration. 
I  would  not  give  up  the  objective  of  getting 
rid  of  the  ghetto  schools,  but  also  let's  do 
everything  we  can  to  achieve  quality  educa- 
tion." 

Speclflcally,  in  the  case  of  the  Negro 
ghettos,  he  intends  to  bring  this  about  by 
reducing  class  size  and  by  "pouring  talent 
into  the  schools."  The  toughest  Negro  schools 
have  customarily  had  the  worst  faculties  be- 
cause experienced  teachers  have  used  their 
seniority  to  claim  positions  In  better  neigh- 
borhoods. Redmond  hopes  to  lure  them  Into 
the  slums  with  offers  of  special  bus  service 
to  the  school  door,  parking  lots  where  their 
cars  will  be  safe  from  vandals,  and  most  im- 
portant, classes  smaU  enough  so  that  good 
teaching  can  produce  results. 

What  about  teachers  who  are  afraid  to 
work  in  the  slums? 

"Them  I  don't  want."  Redmond  declares. 

But  smaller  classes  cost  more  money.  "Be- 
cause school  is  primarily  a  personal  service," 
he  says.  "70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures goes  for  hiring  people.  If  I  want 
to  cut  class  size  by  one-half,  it  means  I've  got 
to  double  the  budget.  We  talk  about  spend- 
ing (600  a  year  per  pupil  In  Chicago  next  year. 
Well,  doubling  that  expenditure  Is  not  un- 
realistic. Suburbs  like  Evanston  are  already 
spending  $1,200." 

Finding  this  kind  of  money  presents  some 
tremendous  obstacles.  The  city  already 
spends  almost  as  much  as  its  tax  structure 
will  allow,  and  the  state  has  dragged  its 
feet  on  making  up  the  difference. 

•  ■  •  *  • 

Redmond  does  not  publicly  support  a  state 
Income  tax — or  any  other  kind  of  tax  for 
that  matt«r — but  restricts  himself  to  com- 
menting that  "the  real  solution  is  not  going 
to  come  until  we  make  some  kind  of  Changs 
in  the  tax  structure.  We  must  find  some  tax 
structure  that  tape  the  to'ue  wealth  of  this 
state,  not  Just  real  sstats  alcoie.  I  would  not 
think  that  personal  and  corporate  income 


tax    alone    should   be   made    the    whipping 
boy." 

•  •  •  •  a 

To  bis  task  of  persuasion  Redmond  brings 
a  peculiar  talent,  solidly  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  likes  people  and  admires  them,  a 
large  man  with  a  leonine  head,  be  can  domi- 
nate a  meeting,  leaning  forward  and  driviiw 
borne  bis  points  by  poking  tbe  table  wltb 
one  finger.  Tbe  fingertip  angles  c^  oddly  to 
one  side,  as  If  it  bad  once  been  broken  and 
badly  set,  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  anything  elM 
as  Redmond  pokes  away  to  bolster  his  argu- 
ment. 

But  he  does  more  than  talk.  One  eminent 
university  educator  reported  with  astonlsh- 
men.  "He  listens!"  •  •  • 

Redmond  has  much  to  hear  and  much  to 
do  before  be  can  hop>e  to  surmount  the 
Everest  of  problems  that  beset  the  Chicago 
schools.  But  be  has  started  the  ascent  wltb 
an  easy  gait  and  so  far  seems  scarcely  to  be 
breathing  hard.  He  leaves  bis  apartment  on 
East  Schiller  each  morning  at  7:30  and  rides 
to  his  office  In  a  chauffeur- driven  car  that 
goes  with  th«  Job.  [He  would  like  to  drive 
himself,  but  tbe  chauffeur  takes  care  of  park- 
ing and  saves  him  time.]  Within  five  min- 
utes he  enters  his  office  vrlth  its  two  window 
air  conditioners  and  its  framed  kindergarten 
paintings  on  the  walls.  By  starting  early, 
he  says,  "I  can  get  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  phone  starts  ringing." 

•  «  •  •  • 

What  that  future  wUl  be  not  even  Red- 
mond can  foreteU  with  precision.'  •  • 

"I  believe  the  schools  20  years  from  now 
will  be  so  changed  that  we  won't  recognize 
them,"  Redmond  says.  "Well  have  a  20- 
hour-a-day  operation,  not  Just  0  the  way 
we  do  now,  and  I  don't  mean  an  authori- 
tarian system  where  the  state  takes  the  kidi 
away  and  rears  them.  Adults  will  use  these 
facilities  too.  The  schools  should  provide  a 
service  to  the  entire  community." 


Remedy  for  Farm  and  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent editorial  which  appeared  in  the  au- 
thoritative publication,  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal. It  is  titled  "Remedy  for  Farm  and 
City"  and  is  reprinted  in  a  newspaper 
from  my  home  district,  the  Dally  Re- 
publican Eagle  of  Red  Wing: 

Remist  for  Farm  and  City 

The  most  promising  long-range  solution 
to  the  "farm  problem"  is  more  off-farm  Job* 
in  rural  America.  Such  Jobs  would  let  those 
farmers  who  want  to,  or  have  to,  leave  farm- 
ing, part  way  or  all  the  way,  do  so.  They 
might  well  niake  more  money,  and  so  would 
the  farmers  who  would  be  left.  Meanwhile 
all  of  them  could  continue  to  live  where  they 
do  now,  or  not  far  away.  How  much  better 
for  them  than  to  move  as  strangers  to  South 
Chicago,  South  Philadelphia,  or  South  Big 
City  anywhere ! 

Tbe  big  dUee  would  benefit,  too.  Th«y 
might  begtn  to  solve  their  problems  of  crime. 
traffic,  wretched  bousing,  slums  and  ghettos. 
How  nracta  batter  ott  Detroit  would  have  been 
tf  tbe  peopi*  who  swarmed  In  from  rural 
ooDununltles  had  been  able  to  find  Jol)«, 
and  the  vocational  education  to  go  «1U> 
tbem,  where  they  came  from. 

It's  no  wonder  big  cities  have  riots.  It  l« 
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glmply  abnormal  for  so  many  people  to  live 
atop  one  another  in  so  little  space,  like  ants 
in  an  ant  hill.  Nor  Is  It  any  longer  necessary 
in  this  day  of  rapid  transportation,  of  oom- 
Bunlcations  media  that  bring  the  best  of 
the  arts  that  the  cities  have  to  offer,  of 
branch  stores  of  the  biggest  emporla  of  large 
cities,  of  decentralized  health  and  educa- 
tion facilities.  The  Mayo  Clinic  la  In  Roches- 
ter, Minn.  Many  universities  are  in  small 
places,  and  now  Community  Colleges  are 
bringing  higher  education  to  the  country- 
ilde. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  gain,  both 
economically  and  socially,  frcm  a  spread- 
out  of  people  and  Jobs.  It  would  be  sounder 
of  fibre  if  more  of  its  people  had  a  little  elbow 
room,  access  to  the  open  country,  a  part 
In  community  affairs — in  short  a  normal 
kind  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  agree  that  making 
rural  and  small  town  Ufe  more  attractive 
could  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
to  large  cities  which  £ire  already  beset 
with  a  myriad  of  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  same  time  I  believe 
tbe  present  administration  could  take 
Immediate  action  to  alleviate  the  grow- 
ing problem  by  assuring  farmers  a  bet- 
ter break  economically.  A  cause  of  this 
continued  rush  to  the  cities  is  the  unfair 
treatment  farmers  have  received  from 
tbe  present  administration.  As  I  have 
p<toted  out  many  times  in  recent  years, 
the  present  administration  has  all  but 
abandoned  farmers.  The  administration, 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  sought  to  hold  down  farm 
prices.  The  only  motive,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  for  the  deliberate  attempt  to  pe- 
nalize farmers,  is  to  court  the  votes  of 
urban  residents. 

Even  the  present  administration 
tbould  understand  that  this  is  self- 
defeating.  Low  farm  prices  are  driving 
more  and  more  farmers  to  the  cities 
where  they  In  turn  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  dtles,  which  are  already  heavy 
Hiough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  administration 
to  examine  its  shortsighted  policy  of  try- 
ing to  hold  down  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties produced  by  farmers.  If  prices  were 
not  continually  and  artificialy  depressed, 
many  more  farmers  would  stay  on  the 
farm  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would 
be  much  better  off. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoBx  OF  Laws  of  the  Umitkd  States 

Trrus  44,  Sectiok  181.  Congressionai, 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  cONTE*rTS, 
and  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congssssionai. 
Bkord  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23.  f  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Tttle  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  iixtts- 
iRA-noNs,  MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1938,  c.  630.  {  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  tbe  prompt  publication 


and  deUvery  of  the  Congrxssionai,  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  dally  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prot'tded,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  VVi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than  • 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 '4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wiU  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  wltb  tbs 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  tbe  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Rxcobo  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  la  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  ftnal  adjournment  of  each  sssslon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  f uU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  tbe  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  bis  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  tbe  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  foUow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  RejKirters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcorb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend bis  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ia 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  Uom 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parte,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Oongressiomax. 
Record  which  Is  tn  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  tbe  proceedings. 
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Senate  passed  election  reform  bill. 

House  adopted  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  conference  report. 
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introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2388-2396;  and  S.  Res.  168. 
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(S.  Rept.  563).  Pa9«   $12809 

Bills  Referred:  21  House-passed  bills  were  referred  to 
appropriate  committees.  pages  s  1 281 6-s  1 28i  7 

Printing:  Senate  adopted  S.  Res.  168,  to  print  additional 
copies  of  a  report  to  accompany  S.  2388,  proposed  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967.      Page  s  12809 

Election  Reform:  By  unanimous  vote  of  87  yeas.  Sen- 
ate passed  with  amendments  S.  1880,  proposed  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1967,  after  taking  the  following  addi- 
tional actions  on  amendments  thereto:  | 

Adopted:  Cannon  amendment  to  eliminate  language 
that  the  term  "person"  as  used  in  subsection  on  political 
contributions  and  purchases  shall  not  include  a  political 
committee,  and  instead  inserted  language  that  nothing 
contained  in  that  subsection  shall  prohibit  transfer  of 
contributions  received  by  a  political  committee;  by  79 
yeas  to  7  nays,  Curtis  amendment  providing  that  the 
section  in  the  bill  allowing  political  contributions  by  the 
candidates'  relatives  shall  not  apply  if  such  contributions 
would  be  prohibited  under  other  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation; Javits  amendment  respecting  the  barring  of  sale 
of  goods,  commodities,  advertising,  or  any  services  to 
anyone  other  than  a  political  candidate;  Yarborough 
amendment  providing  that  any  criminal  conviction,  un- 
der the  legislation,  where  the  punishment  docs  not  in- 
clude imprisonment,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor 
conviction  and  will  not  include  loss  of  citizenship; 
Cooper  amendment  No.  297  barring  solicitation  of  po- 
litical contributions  from  a  corporation  or  individual  en- 
gaged in  a  contractual  relationship  with  U.S.  or  an 
agency  thereof;  and  Ervin  amendment  to  eliminate 
from  the  bill  the  language,  as  amended  by  Senator  Cur- 
tis' amendment,  respecting  allowance  of  political  con- 
tributions by  candidates'  relatives;  and 
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Rejected:  By  30  yeas  to  56  nays,  Clark  (and  Scott) 
amendment  No.  292  to  establish  within  the  GAG  an 
automatic  information  retrieval  system  to  give  prompt 
access  to  all  information  contained  in  financial  state- 
ments required,  which  in  the  presence  of  an  alleged 
violation  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  criminal  prosecution  (prior  to  rejection  of  this 
amendment,  Senate  adopted  a  Pearson  amendment 
thereto  to  add  language  providing  for  a  "Registry  of 
Election  Finance"  in  the  GAO) ;  and  by  42  yeas  to  46 
nays  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  Clark  amendment 
No.  291  to  add  new  title  to  the  bill  "Disclosure  of  Gifts 
and  Certain  Compensation." 
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Private  Bill:  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to 
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Missouri  River  Basin:  S.  1601,  increasing  authoriza- 
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concurred  in  House  amendment  thereto.        page  s  12877 

Printing:  Senate  adopted  without  amendment  S.  Con. 
Res.  40,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  43d  biennial  meeting  of  the  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf .  Page  s  12877 

Government  Employees:  Senate  took  up  S.  1035,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  Pages  5  12877-S  12880 

Legislative  Program:  Acting  majority  leader  an- 
nounced it  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday,  September 
13,  Senate  will,  after  completing  action  on  S.  1035,  to 
protect  privacy  of  Government  employees,  consider  one 
or  more  of  the  following  measures:  S.  798,  to  provide 
compensation  to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers killed  while  apprehending  certain  Federal  law  vio- 
lators; and  S.  1985,  national  program  of  flood  insurance. 
It  is  also  expected  that  Senate  will  consider  conference 
rep>ort  on  H.R.  10738,  defense  appropriations.  There  will 
probably  be  one  or  more  votes  tomorrow.        page  s  128*2 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived: Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  of  Illinois,  William  B.  Buf- 
fum,  ot  Maryland,  Representative  L.  H.  Fountain,  of 


Depaty  U.S.  Marthal  T.  P.  McNamara,  of 
Waco,  Completes  25  Years  of  Federal 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 
July  of  this  year,  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark,  accompanied  by  chief  of  the 
executive  ofiBces  of  the  U.S.  marshals. 
James  McShane.  conferred  upon  Deputy 
US.  Marshal  T.  P.  McNamara  of  Waco. 
Tex.,  his  25-year  pin  for  25  years  of  serv- 
ice as  a  deputy  marshal. 

So  outstanding  has  Deputy  Marshal 
T.  P.  McNamaras  service  been,  that  in 
1961  those  interested  In  law  enforcement 
in  Texas  sought  to  present  his  name  to 
President  Kennedy  for  appointment  as 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  Texas.  Deputy  McNamara  turned 
down  this  request,  and  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  submitted,  because  such 
service  would  require  removal  of  his  place 
of  residence  from  Waco,  Tex.,  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  travel  over  a  vast  area 
of  territory  from  Waco  to  El  Paso,  super- 
vising the  operations- of  the  deputy  mar- 
shals' ofiBces.  For  this  reason  alone, 
though  he  comes  from  a  famous  law  en- 
forcement oflScer  family,  including  his 
uncle,  Guy  McNamara,  who  served  as 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Western  District  of 
Texas.  Marshal  McNamara  remained  In 
his  deputy  position  at  Waco,  Tex.  He  has 
served  under  numerous  marshals  of  dif- 
fering political  parties,  all  of  whom  re- 
appointed him  because  of  his  record  of 
distinguished  service  as  a  law  enforce- 
ment ofificer. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  in  the  commen- 
dations that  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  McNa- 
mara has  received  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  entitled  "McNa- 
mara Receives  25-Year  Pin  for  U.S. 
Deputy  Marshal  Service,"  published  in 
the  Waco  Tribune-Herald  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

McNamara   Receives   25-Yeak   Pin   for 
U.S.    Deputy    Marshal    Service 

Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  T.  P.  McNamara  of 
3121  Comberland  Avenue  was  In  Washington 
last  week  to  receive  his  25-year  pin.  but  It 
wasn't  Just  an  ordinary  pin  ceremony.  The 
man  who  pinned  the  pin  on  McNamara  was 
the  attorney  general  of  the  tJnlted  States 
Ramsey  Clark. 

Also  present  for  the  ceremony  was  James 
J  P  McShane,  chief  of  the  executive  ofHce 
lOT  United  States  Biarshals.  McShane  was  a 
body  guard  of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  be- 
fore he  became  President.  After  President 
Kennedys  election,  the  ofBce  of  chief  of  U.S. 
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marshals  was  created  and  McShane  was 
appointed. 

McNamara 's  family  also  was  present  for 
the  ceremony,  Mrs.  McNamara.  two  sons, 
Mike  and  Parnell.  and  daughter  Miss  Betty 
Rose  McNamara.  Later  McNamara  and  family 
went  to  New  York  and  planned  to  leave  there 
Sunday  morning  on  a  KLM  airliner  for 
Munich  and  an  European  holiday.  Mike  and 
Parnell  McNamara  will  go  to  the  Riviera 
after  a  Munich  visit.  The  marshal,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Namara and  Betty  Rose  will  go  to  Rome, 
southern  Italy.  Spain,  and  Portugal  before 
they  return  to  the  Umted  States  in  time  for 
McNamara  to  attend  the  Conference  of 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
Aug.  13.  McNamara  is  president  of  Region  6 
(Texas.  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana) 
of  the  marshals'  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  job  he  loves,  serving  as 
a  deputy  marshal.  McNamara  has  extensive 
investment  Interests  in  business,  farm  and 
ranch  properties. 

His  official  career  as  a  marshal  began  on 
July  28,  1942.  when  he  was  appointed  by 
U.S.  Marshal  Guy  McNamara.  his  uncle.  He 
has  served  continuously  since  that  time,  but 
he  said  he  believes  the  whole  thing  dates 
back  to  his  "first  experience  at  marshaling," 
That  was  when  he  was  8  years  old.  on  Dec.  16, 
1919.  His  father.  Parnell  McNamara.  was  ap- 
pointed a  special  U.S.  marshal  to  take  Tom 
P.irker  to  the  U.S.  i>enltentlary  at  Leaven- 
wortii,  Kan.  Parnell  McNamara  took  young 
T.  P.  and  Gene  McNamara  then  10.  along 
with  him  on  the  trip. 

Parker  had  received  a  five-year  sentence 
for  killing  his  brother-in-law  on  the  steps 
of  the  old  post  office  building  at  Fourth  and 
Franklin.  During  the  trial  it  became  a  matter 
of  Inches  almost  whether  the  shooting  took 
place  on  federal  properly  or  on  the  sidewalk 
(City  property) . 

McNamara 's  first  real  job  as  a  lawman  was 
when  he  was  chief  deputy  under  sheriff  W.  B. 
Mobley.  He  worked  for  Gibson  Gale  as  a 
deputy  in  the  McLennan  tax  collector's  office 
for  three  years.  When  the  assessor  and  col- 
lector offices  were  merged  and  Joe  Alexander 
won  the  combined  job.  McNamara  worked 
for  Alexander  five  months  before  he  went 
into  the  sheriff's  office.  In  1939  he  went  to 
East  Texas  as  a  "hot  oil"  investigator  for  the 
state  comptroller's  office  and  held  that  Job 
until  he  became  a  deputy  U.S.  marshal. 

McNamara  figures  In  his  25  years  as  a 
marshal  he  has  traveled  1.100.218  miles, 
handled  16,429  prisoners  (without  losing  a 
one),  and  served  37.574  civil  processes. 

He  and  his  whole  family  enjoy  horseback 
riding.  And  every  winter  they  gather  up  their 
ski  equipment  and  head  for  a  ski  resort  In 
this  country  or  abroad 


Safe  Driving  as  School  Opens 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  return  to  work  In  this  building,  the 
symbol  of  representative  government  in 
a   free   world,   millions   of   youngsters 


across  the  Nation  are  returning  to  other 
buildings  across  the  country.  These 
buildings,  whether  big  or  small,  of  brick 
or  wood,  are  symbols  of  a  better  world 
and  of  a  better  nation — they  are  sym- 
bols of  an  educated  society. 

We  have  passed  many  laws  to  protect 
these  yoimgsters.  They  range  from  laws 
prohibiting  the  passing  of  stopped  school 
buses  to  a  Federal  program  for  a  school 
lunch  program. 

The  American  Automobile  Association 
has  long  protected  school  youngsters 
through  its  school  safety  patrol  pro- 
gram. With  over  900,000  patrol  members 
in  40,000  schools  in  15,000  communities 
in  every  State,  these  youngsters  guide 
and  protect  children  at  school  crossings. 
Organized  by  school  authorities  with  tne 
cooperation  of  police  and  motor  clubs 
affiliated  with  the  AAA,  these  boys  and 
girls  do  an  excellent  job.  Witness  the 
fact  that  since  1922  the  traffic  death  r&te 
of  school-age  children  has  dropped 
nearly  one-half,  while  the  death  rate  of 
all  other  age  groups  has  doubled. 

Early  this  year.  I  was  privileged  to  in- 
troduce H.J.  Res.  39  to  designate  the  sec- 
ond week  of  each  May  as  National 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week.  Since  that 
time,  31  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
with  similar  resolutions.  Still^hers  will 
follow,  I  hope,  in  giving  recognition  to 
these  deserving  yoimgsters. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the  school 
safety  patrols,  the  AAA  conducts  an  in- 
formation program  directed  at  parents 
telling  them  ■what  they  can  do  to  pro- 
tect their  loved  ones. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  state- 
ment by  George  F.  Kachlein.  Jr.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  AAA,  entitled 
"AAA  Asks  Parents  To  Adopt  Driving 
Safety  Rules  as  Schools  Open": 

AAA    Asks    Parents    To    Adopt    Driving 
Safett  Rules  as  Schools  Open 

School  Safety  Patrol  boys  and  girls  will 
take  to  their  posts  soon,  protecting  their 
classmates  as  they  walk  to  and  from  school, 
but  thoughtless  parents  may  make  their  Job 
difficult  when  driving  into  the  school  area, 
the  Executive  'Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  said  today. 

G«orge  P.  Kachlein,  Jr..  appealed  to  par- 
ents to  follow  some  basic  safety  rules  when 
they  drive  their  children  to  and  from  school 

"Parents  can  t)e  serious  traffic  hazards 
around  school  buildings  and  school  bus  stops 
where  there  is  a  heavy  concentration  of  child 
traffic."  Mr.  Kachlein  said  "Without  mean- 
ing to.  they  oaji  be  very  thoughtless." 

The  AAA  official  listed  10  rules  for  p.ir- 
ents  who  must  drive  their  children  to  or 
from  school. 

1.  Drive  children  to  and  from  school  only 
If  absolutely  necessary.  Going  to  and  frorn 
school  on  their  own  can  teach  chUdren  self- 
reliance  and  better  prepare  them  to  meet 
other  everyday  problems. 

2.  Wherever  possible,  pool  rides  with 
neighbors  to  reduce  the  number  of  cars 
going  to  and  from  school  areas. 

3.  Have  a  designated  location  to  meet  your 
child.  This  should  be  on  the  school  side  of 
the  street,  away  from  the  crosswalk  or  corner 
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and,  If  possible,  on  a  diSerent  side  of  the 
school  building  from  that  which  the  pedes- 
trian children  are  using.  Let  your  child  out 
at  the  same  location. 

4.  Arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  school 
principal  to  dismiss  children  with  rides,  and 
those  who  walk  from  different  sides  of  the 
school  building.  Or,  dismiss  one  group 
slightly  earlier  than  the  other. 

5.  Do  not  double  park. 

6.  Avoid  the  necessity  for  driving  your 
child  to  school  because  of  a  late  start.  0«t 
him  ready  in  plenty  of  time  so  that  he  can 
walk  or  take  the  school  bus. 

7.  Use  more  than  ordinary  caution  when 
approaching  a  school. 

8.  Have  your  child  sit  on  the  seat  and 
use  the  seat  belt. 

9.  liock  all  doors.  Children  can  be  taught 
to  do  this  for  themselves. 

10.  Know  suid  have  respect  for  all  traffic 
laws  and  school  regulations. 


Tribute  to  RepresentatiTe  John  Blatnik,  of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
dedication  of  the  National  Water  Quality 
Laboratory  at  Emluth  last  month  was  also 
an  occasion  for  public  tribute  of  the  work 
of  Representative  John  Blatnik  against 
water  pollution  and  In  behalf  of  clean 
water  research. 

Representaive  Blatnik  was  one  of  the 
early  leaders  in  support  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  help  to  meet  the  serious  problem 
of  water  pollution,  and  his  continued  ef- 
forts and  the  congressional  hearings  he 
has  conducted  have  been  most  Important 
in  raising  the  Federal  effort  to  the  level 
it  has  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  published  in  the  Duluth 
Tribune,  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  John  Blatnik,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SALtrTE  TO  Blatnik 

Dedication  today  of  the  (3.3  million  Na- 
tional Water  Quality  Laboratory  in  Duluth 
-marks  a  milestone  of  great  magnitude  In  the 
nation's  efforts  to  preserve  one  of  its  most 
precious  assets — pure  water.  It  also  presents 
an  ideal  opportunity  to  salute  "the  chief  ar- 
chitect of  federal  water  pwUution  control 
legislation."  John  A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota's 
Eighth  District  congressman. 

Congressman  Blatnik  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  Duluth  Laboratory,  which  will 
be  the  national  center  for  a  concentrated  re- 
search program  to  establish  the  scientifle 
basis  for  setting  national  fresh  water  quality 
standards.  Of  the  140  persons  to  be  employed, 
many  will  be  high-level  research  scientists. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall,  who  will 
dedicate  the  laboratory,  describes  the  In- 
stallation as  "a  real  tribute  to  the  life-long 
^efforts  of  Congressman  Blatnik  on  behalf  of 
the   conservation  of  clean   water." 

Congressman  Blatnik,  since  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1946,  has  built  an  impressive 
record  of  accomplishments  for  this  region. 
His  triumphs  In  water  poUution  control  legis- 
lation on  the  federal  level  have  won  him 
high  praise  and  recognition  throughout  the 
nation.  He  has  been  caUed  "Mr.  Clean  Water" 


and  is  the  recognized  authority  in  Congress 
on  water  poUutlon  problems. 

The  Duluth  plant,  appropriately  located  on 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  In  the  world, 
area-wise,  was  created  by  the  1901  Blatnik 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  was  in  1962 
that  Congressman  Blatnik  announced  that 
the  laboratory  would  be  located  in  Duluth. 

One  of  the  congressman's  first  major  vic- 
tories In  this  sphere  of  work  came  when  he 
authored  and  piloted  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1956,  and  Public  Law 
87-88.  making  for  a  more  effective  national 
program  of  water  pollution  control. 

In  1965.  he  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  house 
which  guldee  states  In  establishing  water 
standards.  He  has  charted  numerous  water 
pollution  hearings  as  chairman  of  the  House 
rivers  and  harbors  sub-committee.  And  his 
clean-water  activities  are  reflected  in  his 
activities  aa  ranking  congressman  in  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee. 

His  fruitful  efforts  won  him  the  descrip- 
tion by  President  Johnson  as  "the  fighting 
general  in  the  war  on  pollution." 

The  congressman  has  observed:  "Just  a 
short  decade  ago,  the  people  we  could  inter- 
est in  water  pollution  control  could  meet  in 
a  phone  booth.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
from  this  small  beginning  to  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Water  Pollution  that 
brought  representatives  from  80  countries  to 
exchange  Ideas  on  our  mutual  problems  of 
preserving  and  cleaning  up  our  waters." 

The  splendid  new  laboratory  and  the  pro- 
gram today  appropriately  recognize  Congress- 
man Blatnlk's  achievements.  The  Eighth  Dis- 
trict is  proud.  Indeed,  to  welcome  him  es- 
pecially, on  his  visit  to  Emluth  for  this  sig- 
nificant occasion. 


namese  children  and  "how  much  he  wished 
they  could  live  in  a  country  like  ours."  Mr. 
Rodenberg  said. 

Corporal  Rodenberg  was  burled  August  14 
in  Baltimore  National  Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  his  brother  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Janls  Brown,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter  Jacquelyn,  9  months  old,  his  sister 
Mary  and  ills  mother,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Roden- 
berg. all  of  Baltimore. 


Viet  Injury  Kills  Marine 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
L.  Cpl.  John  A.  Rodenberg,  a  marine 
from  Baltimore,  has  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  combat  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  courage  of  this  young  man 
and  to  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record  : 

vuet   injttrt   kills  marine cpl.   john   a. 

Rodenberg  Dies  in   Bethesda 

A  21 -year-old  Baltimore  marine,  Lance  Cpl. 
John  A.  Rodenberg,  has  died  of  battle  wounds 
received  In  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  yesterday. 

Corporal  Rodenberg.  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Janls  S.  Rodenberg  of  the  7200  block  Wood- 
row  avenue,  died  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
August  11  of  head  wounds  received  last  May 
19  when  he  was  hit  by  shrapnel  while  on 
patrol  near  the  demilitarized  zone  In  SouUi 
Vietnam. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Rodenberg,  said  last 
night  that  the  young  marine  had  been  op- 
erated on  four  times  since — once  aboard  the 
hospital  ship  the  tr.S.S.  Sanctuary  while  in 
Vietnam  and  three  times  during  the  2\^ 
months  he  was  at  the  Bethesda  hospital. 

DTJNDALK     HIGH 

Corporal  Rodenberg  was  a  graduate  of  Dun- 
dalk  High  School.  After  school  he  worked  In 
the  Chevrolet  division  here  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  until  he  was  drafted  into  the  marines. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  for  about  eight 
months  when  he  was  wounded,  his  brother 
said. 

Corporal  Rodenberg  wrote  home  frequently. 
He  often  said  how  sorry  he  felt  for  the  Viet- 


Black  Power  Movement  in  Hands 
of  Red* 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  are  aware  there  we«  a  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  Convention 
in  Chicago  recently.  Columnist  Jack 
Mabley,  of  the  Chicago  American,  was  an 
interested  observer  to  the  conference  and 
his  column  in  the  September  5  edition 
of  that  newspaper  is  worthy  of  special 
attention.  Therefore,  I  place  it  in  the 
Record: 

Black  Power  Movement  in  Hands  op  Reds 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 

The  new  pxslitlcs  convention  in  Chicago 
served  a  useful  purpose.  No  longer  is  there 
any  question  that  the  radical  Black  Power 
movement  Is  being  run  by  the  CommunlBts 

The  open  appearairce  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Black  Power  is  unquestionable  evidence  of 
direction  from  world  Communists. 

Seven  identifiable  American  Communists 
were  at  the  convention  and  an  uncounted 
number  of  undercover  Reda  were  helping  run 
the  show. 

There's  nothing  surprising  about  this.  The 
American  Communists  have  been  working 
for  20  years  toward  revolution.  They  origi- 
nally thought  that  an  economic  depression 
after  World  War  II  would  bring  chaos 
and  fertile  grounds  for  them  to  work.  But  the 
depression  didn't  come,  so  they  picked  a  new 
target,  racism. 

With  the  sides  clearly  defined,  it  should  be 
easier  for  American  Negroes  to  choose  their 
course.  And  I  don't  think  that  H.  Rap  Brown 
and  his  haters  speak  for  the  American  Negro 
any  more  than  George  Lincoln  Rockwell 
spoke  for  the  white  American. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a  major 
objective  of  the  Communists  Is  to  counteract 
the  progrress  that  has  l>een  made  in  race 
relations  in  this  country  in  the  last  2  decades. 

The  threats  and  insults  by  posturing  radi- 
cals, who  say  they  speak  for  all  Negroes,  are 
Intended  to  Inflame  whites  and  divide  the 
nation.  The  bums  aren't  any  more  represent- 
ative of  Negro  Americans  than  the  Hells 
Angels  are  of  whites. 

The  New  Politics  meeting  has  been  enlight- 
ening. One  o*  the  leaders,  one  Cleveland 
Robinson,  was  given  a  forum  to  spew  hatred 
for  whites.  He  asked,  "WiU  the  United  SUtes 
negotiate  terms  with  the  black  people?  Will 
it  agree  to  sue  for  peace?" 

He  la  prepared  to  negotiate,  he  said,  "but 
we  want  reparations.  We  want  billions  of 
dollars  paid  to  us  as  an  organized  people, 
not  as  charity  f<w  which  we  should  be  grate- 
ful, but  as  s  partial  return  for  what  U 
rightfully  ours." 

When  the  talk  gets  as  sophomoric  as  this, 
you  realize  it  is  coming  from  infantile  minds. 

One  key  men  in  the  convention  spent 
many  years  dedicated  to  the  Revolutionary 
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Workers  league,  which  called  for  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  American  government. 

It  advocated  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
reestablishment  of  a  Marxian  party,  and  an 
armed  workers  mUitia  in  the  United  States. 

This  man  claims  the  Revolutionary  Work- 
ers league  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  the  con- 
vention last  week,  he  was  author  of  the 
statement,  "We  can  educate  tens  of  millions 
of  people  to  the  follies  of  twentieth  century 
life,  the  folly  of  the  arms  race.  Viet  Nam, 
racism,  anti-communism.  We  can  also  lay 
the  groundwork  for  changing  the  American 
electoral  system." 

He  also  called  on  the  conventioneers  "to 
continue  and  enlarge  protest  and  resistance 
outside  the  framework  of  electoral  action. 
New  Politics  win  be  effective  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  not  only  canvasses  campaigns 
and  votes,  but  marches,  vigils,  protests,  and 
commits  civil  disobedience." 

Americans,  especially  liberals,  have  been 
extremely  tolerant  of  the  excesses  of  the 
black  militants  because  there's  no  question 
that  our  treatment  of  the  minorities  has  been 
unjust  and  un-American.  We  are  trying  to 
correct  this,  but  the  liberals  should  begin 
to  realize  tJiat  rioting  and  revolution  are 
not  going  to  do  it. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  mischief  of  the 
radicals  must  be  shouldered  by  the  mass 
media — newspapers,  radio.  TV.  We  give  these 
people  entirely  too  much  attention.  And  they 
revel  In  It. 

But  at  least  their  continued  boldness  has 
led  them  to  show  their  true  pwlitical  color, 
and  that  color  is  Red. 

There  aren't  many  of  them,  and  they  don't 
speak  for  anyone  but  themselves,  and  I  think 
It's  time  we  stoi^>ed  building  them  up.  If 
they  commit  criminal  acts,  bring  them  be- 
fore a  court  of  law.  If  they  don't,  let  them 
blow.  But  let's  get  on  with  the  Job  with 
responsible  Negro  leaders. 


The  Reverend  Andrew  Stim 
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Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holy 
Ghost  Catholic  Church  of  the  Ruthenian 
Rite  In  Jessup,  Pa.,  is  commemorating 
the  40th  anniversary  of  their  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Andrew  Stim,  in  the  holy 
priesthood.  They  are  also  paying  their 
own  testimony  to  his  spiritual  and 
physical  achievements  in  his  20  years  as 
pastor  of  this  parish. 

It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  physical 
memorials  which  Father  Stim  has  given 
this  parish.  There  is  the  beautiful  church 
with  its  artistic  Renaissance  interior 
and  marble  altars.  There  is  a  modern 
school  and  a  new  convent  building. 
There  Is  also  a  modem  yet  modest 
recto  r>'. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  define  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  this  splendid 
man.  One  need  only  note,  however,  the 
active  sacramental  life  of  this  parish  and 
the  enthusiastic  activity  of  the  parish 
organizations  covering  every  age  group 
to  learn  what  Father  Stim  has  meant  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  Parish  hi  Jessup. 

In  almost  every  other  job  in  America 
a  man  who  has  worked  40  years  puts 
that  work  behind  him  but  in  the  work  of 
Father  Stim,  he  will  never  put  his  work 
away. 


I  know  the  esteem  and  love  the  people 
of  Jessup  hold  in  their  hearts  for  Father 
Stim.  I  Icnow  I  speak  for  every  one  of 
them  when  I  wish  him  many  more  fruit- 
ful years  of  service  to  God  and  to  his 
people.  We  are  fortunate  Indeed  to  have 
such  a  distinguished  servant  of  God 
among  us.  He  has  made  all  of  our  lives 
richer  by  his  own  life. 


Small  Businets  Act  Amendmentt  of  1967 
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The  House  in  Ckjmmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  104091  to  amend 
the  authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  quite 
a  large  number  of  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  have 
concentrated  investments  in  real  estate 
small  business  concerns.  These  have  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  equity  money  to 
land  developers,  apartment  and  shop- 
ping center, developers,  operative  build- 
ers, and  similar  type  concerns  in  the 
real  estate  field.  Last  year  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Small  Business  Administration 
issued  a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that 
any  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tion previously  approved  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  concentration 
of  its  Investments  In  real  estate  small 
business  concerns  could  not  receive  any 
additional  funds  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  unless  the  small 
business  investment  corporation  agreed 
to  reduce  its  investments  in  real  estate 
small  business  concerns  to  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  small  business  invest- 
ment co'']X) ration's  portfolio. 

Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that  a  small  business 
investment  coi-poration  which  had  pre- 
viously received  the  approval  of  Small 
Business  Administration  to  concentrate 
its  investments  in  real  estate  small  busi- 
ness concerns  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue such  concentration  and  be  eligible 
for  the  full  benefits  of  the  program  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  small 
business  investment  corporation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  licensed  a  large  number 
of  small  business  investment  corpora- 
tions that  have  substantial  real  estate 
portfolios.  The  regulation  to  cut  them 
hack  to  one-third  has  affected  about 
100 — or  one  out  of  every  six — and  will 
virtually  put  these  out  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  program.  My 
amendment  will  stop  this.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  to  put  these  types  of  small 
business  investment  corporations  out  of 
business. 

Regulations  now  exist  to  prohibit  un- 
bridled land  speculation  by  small  busi- 
ness investment  corporations.  Proper  po- 
licing by  Small  Business  Administration 
to  enforce  this  regulation  is  all  that  is 


necessary — not  an  order  that  will  put  out 
of  business  both  the  good  and  the  bad — 
if  any — with  no  distinction. 

If  these  types  of  small  business  invest- 
ment corporations  are  put  out  of  busi- 
ness, so  will  the  people  be  out  of  business 
who  have  been  their  clients,  such  as 
small  homebullders,  suppliers  of  home- 
builders,  and  employees  of  hcmebullders 
such  as  carpenters,  plasterers,  and  brick- 
masons.  We  cannot  let  that  happen. 

The  amendment  has  been  presented 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe  it 
is  acceptable  to  the  committee,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  minority  has  passed  upon  it, 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  acceptable  to  the 
Members  on  our  side? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  ChaU-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  beUeve  it  is  accept- 
able to  all  Members  on  our  side. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Why  did  the  Adminis- 
trator impose  this  new  regulation? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  opinion  I  have 
is  that  the  original  regulation  said  there 
would  be  no  land  speculation.  The  small 
business  investment  corporations  which 
were  organized  were  not  supposed  to  be 
engaged  In  land  speculation. 

Rather  than  policing  this  properly,  as 
it  should  have  been  done,  the  procedure 
has  l)een  just  to  treat  everybody  exactly 
alike,  the  good  and  the  bad,  without 
makintr  any  differentiation. 

If  the  Small  Business  Administration 
would  take  the  time  to  look  at  the  good 
ones— and.  if  there  are  any,  the  bad 
ones — it  should  be  done  on  that  basis, 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  regulation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying — and  I  believe  I  would  coricur — 
is  that  under  existing  law  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  the  au- 
thority to  stop  involvement  in  specu- 
lative or  dangerous  practices  in  real  es- 
tate transactions,  but  has  not  exercised 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  regard  except  by 
blanket  Indictment  of  a  practice  for  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  My  amendment 
would  stop  that.  They  would  have  to  do 
it  properly. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  I  want  to  have 
it  clearly  understood,  is  not  to  broaden 
the  authority  of  the  SBIC's  to  engage 
in  any  speculative  activity  which  they 
would  not  have  been  able  to  engage  in 
before. 

Mr,  STEPHENS.  You  are  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  BROCK.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
reduce  the  authority  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlrUstratlon  to  pursue  these  mal- 
transactions  if  so  they  be.  That  is  true. 
Is  it  not? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  So,  in  effect,  we  are  say- 
ing we  have  existing  authority  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  should  be 
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required  to  enforce  the  statute  bls  It  was 
originally  drawn. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Much  of  this  confusion 
I  am  sure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
year  we  have  had  a  new  Administrator. 
I  think  we  are  nearer  on  a  permanent 
basis  now  the  time  when  we  would  have 
good  people  to  administer  this  law  than 
we  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past.  I 
believe  we  will  have  less  confusion  under 
this  administration  than  we  have  had 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Ulte  to  yield  now  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  California    [Mr.   Hanna]. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
amendment  and  strongly  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock], 
because  I  know  last  year  we  passed  the 
legislation  which  gave  them  the  powers 
that  would  allow  them  to  go  ahead  and 
regulate  this  Indtistry.  At  the  same  time 
they  want  us  to  pass  a  law  now  that  will 
completely  prohibit  it.  I  certainly  agree 
with  both  gentlemen  that  we  are  pro- 
ceeding in  the  right  way  with  this 
amendment. 


CoBgressoiaii  Horton  Says  Insurance  In- 
dustry Pledge  of  Massive  Investment  in 
inner  City  Jobs  and  Housing  Shatters 
Myth  of  Disinterested  Industry 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mr. 
Eugene  Pitzhugh,  president  of  Metro- 
politan Ldfe  Insurance  Co.,  announced 
that  the  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
country  have  pledged  $1  billion  for  in- 
vestment in  city  core  areas  to  improve 
housing  conditions  and  to  finance  job- 
creating  enterprises. 

This  is  an  outstanding  example  of  en- 
lightened corporate  action.  During  the 
past  year,  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  have  recognized  that  any 
Federal  effort  to  rehabihtate  our  slum 
areas  must  be  accompanied  by  private 
investment.  However,  we  were  warned 
time  and  again  that  private  enterprise 
would  never  invest  in  rebuilding  our 
slums  because  the  risks  far  outweighed 
possible  returns  on  the  investments. 

Mr.  Pitzhugh  has  destroyed  the  cliche 
that  private  enterprise  Is  imwUling  to 
take  high  risks  to  meet  necessary  social 
goals. 

This  cliche  was  resoundingly  crushed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  Rochester,  N.Y.  More  than  40 
Rochester  industries  joined  dvlc  leaders 
to  form  Rochester  Jobs.  Inc.  Through 
Rochester    Jobs,    the    local    Industries 


pledged  to  liire  1,500  untrained,  disad- 
vantaged men  and  women;  to  provide 
them  with  whatever  training  Is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  employable;  and  to 
put  them  to  work  on  full-time  jobs.  Fur- 
ther, Industries  and  other  private  groups 
in  Rochester  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  working  to  provide  rehabillta- 
tated  housing  for  the  inner  city  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  creative  participa- 
tion in  urban  rehabilitation  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is  positive  proof  of  indus- 
try's realization  of  Its  responsibility  to 
lead  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities  as  an  im- 
portant means  of  promoting  a  healthy 
economy  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

The  actions  announced  today  by  the 
life  insurance  industry  and  the  programs 
of  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  and  numerous 
other  groups  have  set  precedents  for 
others  to  follow.  I  applaud  these  people 
because  we  so  desperately  need  the  in- 
vestment of  private  funds  In  the  massive 
task  ahead.  I  hoE>e  that  other  companies 
wUl  add  their  strength  to  this  fight  to 
rebuild  urban  America. 

Further,  I  hope  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  support  programs  which  foster 
this  urgently  needed  participation  of  the 
private  sector. 


Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly  Appears  Before  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or    NEW    YORK 
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Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  recent  recess  in  our  congressional 
proceedings,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  able  to  spend  more  time  in  my 
district  than  is  normally  permitted  dur- 
ing a  session  of  the  Conggress.  Therefore, 
I  found  that  I  was  able  to  tour  various 
parts  of  my  district,  which  is  the  most 
populous  in  the  State.  I  was  able  to  visit 
with  numerous  constituents  and  neigh- 
bors, in  order  that  I  might  personally 
gage  how  they  felt  about  various  domes- 
tic and  foreign  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion, State,  and  local  commimltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  discussions  and  meet- 
ings at  home  only  confirmed  what  my 
mail  in  recent  months  has  indicated — 
that  the  major  domestic  concern  of  my 
constitutents  is  the  rapid  decline  of  liv- 
ing conditions  and  opportunities  in  our 
city  of  New  York. 

Therefore,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
I  had  during  the  recess  to  share  my  own 
personal  concern  and  the  concern  of  my 
constitutents  regarding  the  plight  of  our 
city  by  testlfjdng  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems  on 
September  8,  during  the  course  of  their 
3-day  hearings  in  New  York  City.  The 
Commission,  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  chaired  by  our  former  col- 
league, U.^.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  is 
seeking  ideas  in  order  to  break  the  log 
Jam  of  inertia,  inappropriate  taxation, 
outdated  zoning  laws  and  building  codes. 


and  discrimination  which  have  prevented 
us  from  making  oiu-  cities  more  livable. 

In  calling  for  action  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  city,  I  stated: 

It  Lb  self-help  on  the  part  of  Individual 
and  self-detennlnatlon  which  could  make 
this  City  even  more  livable  than  It  formerly 
was.  No  government  nor  any  amount  of 
money  can  do  the  Job  alone.  VlThat  Is  needed 
Is  a  combination  of  all  forces  In  the  Com- 
munity: biisinees,  industry,  the  professionals 
and  religious  and  civic  organizations.  All 
must  work  together  for  progress — to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  past — with  mutual  trust 
of  each  other. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  full  text  of  my  testimony 
detailing  constructive  proposals  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  our  cities  and 
urban  areas: 
Statement   ot   Hon.    Edna   F.    Kelly.    12th 

District,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems, 

at  the  CoMMrrNiTY  Church  of  New  York, 

Septzmbeb  8,   1967. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  todays  hearings  of  the  "National 
Ck)minlssion  on  Urban  Problems".  Your  task 
is  a  dieScult  assignment — to  look  Into  the 
local  issues  affecting  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  In  your 
release  of  August  31st,  "We  are  trying  to 
break  the  log  Jam  of  inertia,  Inappropriate 
taxation,  outdated  Zoning  Laws  and  Building 
Codes,  and  discrimination  which  have  pre- 
vented us  from  making  our  cities  more  liv- 
able. We  are  seeking  workable  Ideas  from  all 
sources — government,  labor,  business,  edu- 
cation, civic  organizations — on  what  is  re- 
quired to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  create 
decent  low-cost  housing  and  good  neighbor- 
hoods for  all  Americans." 

You  have  been  listening  to  expert  wit- 
nesses testify  on  issues  involving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities — problems  which  have 
caused  devastating  inroads  on  the  lives  of 
city  dwellers  and  the  tranquility  of  urban 
society. 

I  do  not  propose  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  points  presented  or  with  prior  witnesses' 
suggested  "workable  ideas".  Consideration 
and  appraisal  of  all  of  these  proposals  is 
your  difficult  taek. 

In  my  capacity,  I  offer  my  assistance,  my 
office  and  my  personal  knowledge  in  any 
manner  you  consider  helpful. 

As  you  know,  I  appear  today  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  having  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  12th  Congressional  District,  the  most 
populous  Congressional  District  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  is  located  in  the  most 
populous  Borough  of  the  City  of  New  York- 
Brooklyn. 

Based  upon  the  1960  census,  more  than 
2,600.000  people  reside  in  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  separated  from  the  other 
Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  seven 
bridges  and  a  tunnel.  At  one  time  it  was  a 
city  unto  itself.  While  Brooklyn  is  now  only 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  its  problems 
are  as  extensive,  or  more  so,  than  those  of 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  Brooklyn  is  unique, 
as  is  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  WhUe  there  are  common  threads, 
each  Borough  requires  individual  attention 
as  their  problems  are  different  due  to  natural 
barriers  which  separate  the  Boroughs  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  cities  are  f.^c!ng 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  this  era. 
We  know  that  every  facet  of  urban  li\ing  Is 
on  the  move.  This  momentum  has  a  formi- 
dable bearing  on  the  dty  dweller — economi- 
cally, socially,  politically  and  psychologically- 
I  beUeve  this  leads  to  the  "log  Jam  of  in- 
ertia" to  Which  you  referred  in  your  release 
of  August  31st. 

How  can  ure  try  to  break  tills  "log  Jam"? 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  Is  action!  Action 
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aa  our  part — the  dty  dweller.  There  must  be 
a  return  to  the  positive  feeling  of  love,  of 
pride  and  respect  for  the  Community  and 
the  City  in  which  we  live.  It  is  self-help  on 
the  part  of  Individuals  and  self-determina- 
tion which  could  make  this  City  even  more 
livable  than  It  formerly  was.  No  g^ovemment 
nor  any  amount  of  money  can  do  the  Job 
alone.  What  is  needed  is  a  combination  of 
all  forces  in  the  Community:  business,  in- 
dustry, the  professionals  and  religious  and 
civic  organizations.  All  must  work  together 
for  progress — to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past— with  mutual  trust  of  each  other. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  broad  background 
of  the  problems  this  Commission  has  ear- 
marked Many  of  them,  such  as  outdaUng 
Zoning  Laws  and  Building  Codes,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  local  city  governments.  To  these 
I  add  many  of  more  urgent  nature.  They  are: 
taxation  problems,  discrimination,  housing. 
emplojTnent,  education,  crime  and  exodus  of 
the  middle-lnclme  group  from  cities. 

In  addressing  myself  briefly  to  these  iseues 
I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  are  an 
Economist  and  I  take  a  deep  breath  before 
mentioning  this  first  item. 

I  submit  for  your  consideration  that  a 
complete  study  of  taxation  and  taxing 
powers  of  all  levels  of  government  must  be 
undertaken.  This  should  Include  taxation 
from  the  Federal  level  down  to  the  smallest 
unit  of  local  government.  In  some  Instances 
the  burdens  of  taxation  on  businesses  and 
Individuals  have  become  oppressive.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  taxes  which  are  essential  to 
produce  required  revenue  for  the  City  of  New 
York  are  causing  an  exodus  of  businesses 
from  the  City  and  of  the  middle-Income 
group.  Without  this  group  no  Community 
can  survive.  I  am  as  sure  as  we  are  here 
today  that  If  the  exodus  of  business  and 
middle-Income  people  Is  not  halted  in  New 
York— New  York  wrill  soon  lose  its  position 
as  the  business  center  of  the  world. 

The  second  Issue  to  which  I  refer  Is  dis- 
crimination. The  Federal  government  has 
acted  to  help  to  restore  and  insure  the  In- 
herent rights  of  all  persons.  Both  federally 
and  locally,  laws  have  been  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  all  fronts.  These  are 
matters  of  public  record.  I  submit,  however, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  enforce 
these  laws,  people  to  accept  these  laws  and 
those  affected  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Congress  has  taken  action  on 
urban  problems.  It  has  created  a  Cabinet 
post  of  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  has  en- 
acted the  Poverty  Program  and  has  provided 
for  a  small  n\imber  of  new  low-income  hous- 
ing units.  There  Is.  however,  much  more 
Congress  must  do  to  measure  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  commonweal.  In  this  In- 
stance our  responsibility  Is  to  our  urban 
communities. 

There  are  many  excellent  Bills  in  Congress 
concerning  urban  problems  which  await  ac- 
tion. I  have  Introduced  many  of  these  along 
with  my  colleagues.  I  trust  the  Commission 
will  review  them  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  them  in  Its  report. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy, 
testified  before  you  on  Wednesdav  and  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  these  Bills.  I  agree 
that  passage  of  them  would  be  a  substantial 
step  towards  our  objectives. 

These  Bills,  which  I  have  also  introduced, 
would  provide  Incentives  for  the  creation  bv 
private  industry  of  additional  employment 
opportunities  for  residents  of  urban  poverty 
areas  and  would  provide  new  low-income 
housing  by  creating  a  mechanism  by  which 
private  enterprise  can  and  will  build  and 
rehabilitate  large  numbers  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing units  in  urban  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me.  as  I  believe  It  Is  to 
many  others,  that  while  much  valuable  leg- 
islation Is  pending  In  Congress,  the  Federal 
government  may  find  It  difficult,  at  this 
time,  to  provide  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  required  to  achieve  the  goal  of  con- 


structing sufficient  low-Income  bousing. 
Other  ways  and  means  must  be  found  to 
achieve  this  necessary  goal. 

Business  is  now  ready  to  take  Its  place  In 
the  social  mission  of  government.  It  now  has 
a  little  better  recognition  of  the  function  of 
profit  than  It  formerly  held. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  breaking  the 
"log  Jam"  is.  as  I  see  It.  to  devise  means  of 
eliminating  the  problems  which  have  kept 
private  enterprise  out  of  the  low-cost  hous- 
ing field.  Basically,  these  problems  are  two  in 
number.  They  are,  the  high  cost  of  con- 
structing low-Income  housing  and  the  high 
cost  of  maintaining  the  same  due  to  pre- 
vailing Interest  rates,  taxes,  vandalism  and 
virtual  destruction  of  many  properties  by 
those  who  occupy  the  same. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  bousing, 
but  I  sxibmit  that  In  addition  to  the  leg- 
islation I  have  referred  to.  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  whereby  private  en- 
terprise could  construct  low-income  dwelling 
units  for  sale  on  a  coopefaUve  basis.  I  en- 
vision a  program  providing  for  federally 
guaranteed  low-interest,  long-term  mort- 
gages under  which  the  Federal  government 
would  contribute  the  differential  between 
the  Interest  rate  i>ald  by  the  borrower  and 
the  going  rate  of  interest.  I  further  envision 
cities  granting  tax  reductions  or  tax  abate- 
ments on  these  properties.  Combined  with 
these  suggestions.  I  further  projxxee  that 
in  connection  with  these  propyertles  the  Fed- 
eral government  Institute  a  program  where- 
by a  low-Income  purchaser  could  negotiate 
a  federally  guaranteed  low-Interest,  long- 
term  loan  to  help  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  purchasing  the  cooperative  housing 
unit. 

By  this  method,  private  enterprise  would 
find  It  feasible  to  construct  low-cost  hous- 
ing. Normal  banking  and  financial  channels 
could  be  utilized  to  provide  the  necessary 
financing. 

Perhaps  most  important,  low-income  fam- 
ilies would,  through  ownership,  develop 
pride  which  would  guarantee  the  preserva- 
tion and  proper  maintenance  of  these  prop- 
erties. In  this  regard.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  greatest  majority  of  low-income  families 
are  hard-working,  decent  people  who,  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  decently,  will 
Justify  our  confidence. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
concerning  the  problems  faced  by  this  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  this  Commission 
should  not  only  concern  itself  with  exist- 
ing housing  problems,  but  that  it  must  also 
give  consideration  to  developing  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  existing  housing  from 
deteriorating  to  slum-like  conditions.  I  have 
in  mind  what  has  happened,  for  example, 
in  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brook- 
lyn, part  of  which  Is  within  my  Congres- 
sional District.  Several  years  ago  there  were 
few  areas  of  sub-standard  housing  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area.  As  a  result,  this 
area  was  completely  overlooked  by  the  City 
planners.  Priority  was  given  to  bulldozing 
already  deteriorated  areas  and  constructing, 
in  their  place,  high-rise  apartment  build- 
ings. Bedford-Stuyvesant.  a  transitional 
neighborhood,  was  left  untouched  and  rap. 
idly  deteriorated  so  that  vast  numbers  of  Its 
housing  accommodations  are  now  sub- 
standvd.  In  this  regard,  I  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  such  problems  as 
code  enforcement,  vestpocket  construction 
end  rehabilitation  of  existing  housing  ac- 
commodations. Preventing  deterioration  of 
housing  along  with  selective  construction 
of  new  units,  are  the  steps  that  are  nec- 
essary. 

The  problems  faced  are  difficult  and  many 
long-existing  prejudices  must  be  conquered. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
the  future — for  a  great  part  of  o\xt  futur* 
is  bound  up  in  our  ability  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 


Tribnte  to  Cooacilmui  Edmund  D. 
Edelman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 
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Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the  House 
an  event  which  is  taking  place  in  my  dis- 
trict at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Room,  on  Wednesday, 
September  27,  1967,  at  7  p.m.  At  that 
place  and  time.  City  Ooimcilman  Ed- 
mund D.  Edelman.  who  represents  the 
Fifth  District,  will  be  honored  by  citizens 
of  my  district  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  not  only  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  37th  birthday,  but  also  for 
having  completed  his  first  2  years  in  office 
as  a  city  councilman. 

Councilman  Edelman  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  In  government 
service  prior  to  his  election  to  the  city 
ootmcil  in  May  1965. 

After  graduating  from  UCLA  Law 
School  in  1958,  he  worked  as  a  law  clerk 
for  U.S.  EHstrict  Court  Judge  William  M. 
Byrne,  in  Los  Angeles.  He  then  became  a 
deputy  legislative  counsel  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  in  Sacramento. 
He  came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  in  1962 
as  counsel  for  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  headed  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor.  Congressman  James  Roose- 
velt. He  worked  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration as  a  special  assistant  to  the 
General  Counsel  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  also  in  Washington, 
DC. 

In  his  first  2  years  as  a  city  council- 
man, Mr.  Edelman  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  this  district  which  he 
represents  and  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  one  particular 
area  where  Mr.  Edelman  has  been  most 
active;  that  is,  finding  solutions  to  the 
growing  problem  of  financing  loccd 
government. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cities 
of  our  Nation  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
diflBcult  to  meet  their  responsibilities  to 
provide  municipal  services  to  the  people 
of  the  urban  areas.  These  services  in- 
clude police  and  fire  protection,  stireet 
cleaning  and  street  maintenance,  recrea- 
tion and  parks,  libraries,  and  all  the 
other  essential  areas  that  make  life  in 
our  cities  safe,  enjoyable  and  meaning- 
ful. Mr.  Edelman.  as  chairman  ol  the 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Council,  has  approached 
the  problem  of  financing  Los  Aitgeles 
city  government  in  an  enlightened  and 
tangible  way.  He  has,  for  the  first  time  In 
the  history  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
asked  academic  experts  In  the  field  of 
municipal  taxation  from  various  iml- 
versities  in  California  to  come  before  his 
committee  and  present  recommendations 
on  reforming  the  tax  structure  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  suggesting 
new  sources  of  revenue  with  which  to 
finance  city  government. 
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As  a  result  of  Mr.  Edelman's  efforts 
this  past  year,  the  proprarty  tax  rate  In 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  reduced  by 
a  fraction  of  a  cent.  In  this  age  of  ever- 
increasing  tax  burdens  being  placed  upon 
property  owners,  this  result  was  cer- 
tainly welcomed  by  the  citizens  of  Los 
Angeles.  There  Is  now  also  in  prepara- 
tion a  report  by  Dr.  Harold  Somers.  of 
UCLA,  which  will  have  significant  Im- 
pact for  city  governments  throughout 
California  as  well  as  the  Nation.  This  re- 
port looks  into  the  problems  of  the  fu- 
ture financing  of  the  city  government 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Edelman,  as  chairman  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Taxation  Committee,  has 
traveled  to  Sacramento  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, conferring  with  the  leaders  of 
the  legislature  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  the  importance  of  finding 
common  solutions  to  help  city  govern- 
ments meet  their  municipal  obligations. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  Edelman's  efforts,  an 
Assembly  Interim  Committee  on  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  will  meet  in  Los  An- 
geles later  this  year  to  find  ways  by 
which  the  State  government  can  assist 
cities  in  California. 

Mr.  Edelman  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities"  Revenue  and 
Taxation  Committee  as  well  as  the  Reve- 
nue and  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities. 

I  believe  his  work  truly  merits  the 
commendation  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  approaching  the  urban  prob- 
lems of  our  cities  and  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  meet  them  in  a  thoughtful  way. 

Mr.  Edelman  has  also  been  active  in 
the  fight  for  progressive  legislation  in 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  He  was  the  spon- 
sor of  the  establishment  of  a  City  Hu- 
man Relations  Commission.  He  also  was 
cochairman  of  the  citizens  committee 
against  the  so-called  clean  amendment, 
known  as  "proposition  16"  and  aided  im- 
measurably in  its  defeat  in  November 
1966. 

Mr.  Edelman  has  constantly  raised  his 
voice  in  defense  of  civil  liberties.  Re- 
cently In  a  motion  he  Introduced  In  the 
city  council,  he  called  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  handling  by  the  police  of  the 
June  23  peace  march  at  the  Century 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Beyond  these  accomplishments  for  the 
city  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Edelman  has  given 
tremendous  service  to  his  particular 
council-manic  district.  Not  only  has  he 
established  a  district  office  for  the  con- 
venience of  his  constituents  but  he  has 
helped  the  senior  citizens  by  the  opening 
of  a  new  senior  citizens'  center  on  Pair- 
fax  and  by  the  expansion  of  facilities 
for  senior  citizens  at  the  Robertson  Play- 
ground; he  has  helped  those  who  use  the 
libraries  by  insisting  that  the  Robertson 
Library  maintain  hours  for  the  public 
on  Sundays;  and  he  has  helped  pedes- 
trians and  motorists  through  his  concern 
for  trafQc  safety  by  obtaining  the  instal- 
lation of  new  stop  signs  and  signals  at 
various  problem  Intersections  In  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  truly  pleased  to  call 
Ed  Edelman  my  friend.  He  certainly  rep- 
resents an  independent  and  enlightened 
voice  in  the  city  hall  of  Los  Angeles. 


The  Kcc  Report — EWorld  Food  Shortage 

EXTENSIC»f  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or   WXST   TTBCimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report 
Is  the  steps  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
threatened  world  food  shortage. 

WoELD  Food   Shortaob 

This  Is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a  grim  warning 
has  been  coming  from  our  experts  In  the 
field  of  nutrition.  Unless  world  food  produc- 
tion Is  doubled  within  the  next  few  decades, 
the  resulta  will  be  mass  starvation  on  a 
frightening  scale. 

The  work  being  done  to  jjrevent  this  catas- 
trophe is  known  as  the  war  on  hunger.  The 
United  Nations  1b  playing  a  major  role  in 
this  campaign  and  so  Is  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  A  basic  cause  of  the  pro- 
jected food  shortage  Is  the  rapid  Increase  In 
world  population.  But  other  causes  also  con- 
tribute and  unless  these  are  eliminated,  the 
campaign  for  food  expansion  will  end  in 
failure.  In  this  brief  talk,  I  would  like  to 
outline  what  the  problem  Is  and  how  It 
should  be  met. 

The  American  people  are  the  most  gen- 
erous on  earth.  They  have  given  lavishly 
to  other  peoples  tn  distress  since  this  nation 
was  founded  and  they  always  will.  In  former 
times,  when  famine  threatened  In  Asia, 
Africa,  or  South  America,  the  sufferers  could 
coiint  on  food  In  abundance  being  shipped 
from  the  United  States. 

But,  In  the  current  race  between  food  and 
population,  the  mere  export  of  agricultural 
products  will  not  be  enough.  Unless  produc- 
tion Is  drastically  Improved,  the  war  on 
hunger  will  be  lost.  In  that  event,  even  the 
entire  grain  surplus  of  the  United  States 
would  do  little  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Those  working  on  the  problem  agree  that 
the  primary  need  Is  for  the  export  of  Amer- 
ican farm  know-how  to  those  regions  where 
farming  Is  being  carried  on  Just  about  as 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
as  one  expert  said,  the  biggest  teaching  Job 
in  hl-story  Is  the  only  thing  that  will  win  the 
war  on  hunger. 

The  fascinating  story  of  how  modern 
methods  bave  Increased  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  American  food  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  Even  though  we  have  fewer 
farmers  than  twenty-flve  years  ago,  they 
grow  more  food  on  fewer  acres.  Even  with 
fewer  acres  planted,  the  sale  of  farm  ma- 
chinery has  increased  more  than  sixty  per- 
cent since  the  year  1960.  As  a  result,  the  out- 
put per  man-hour  has  increased  seventy-flve 
percent.  Another  factor  is  the  Increased  use 
of  fertilizers  by  American  farmers.  These 
factors  combine  to  make  our  agricultural 
Industry  the  most  efficient  on  earth. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  must 
be  taught  in  those  countries  where  farmers 
are  still  scratching  the  soil  with  wooden 
plows.  Gorernment  expyerts  will  do  a  large 
p>art  of  the  teaching  Job.  But  the  Johnson 
Adminlstrstlon  has  app>ealed  to  private  In- 
dustry to  help  bear  the  burden,  and  our 
businessmen  are  respyonding  In  splendid 
fashion.  American  corporations  are  establl.sh- 
Ing  food  processing  factories  In  those  coun- 
tries where  they  are  urgently  needed.  Food 


spillage  is  a  dreadful  problem  In  most  needr 
countries  and  local  officials  are  being  taught 
how  to  process,  store,  and  transport  food 
after  It  leaves  the  farm. 

A  recent  news  item  shows  the  need  for 
this.  This  report  said  that  In  India,  where 
food  Is  already  in  short  supply,  from  thre« 
to  five  mlUlon  tons  of  food  are  consumed 
each  year  by  rate,  squirrels,  birds  and  mon- 
keys.  This  Is  Just  about  the  amount  Imported 
each  year  to  avoid  starvation. 

If  this  experience  is  repeated  In  other 
countries,  the  war  on  hunger  will  certainly 
faU.  That  Is  why  a  teaching  campaign  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Unfunny  Political  Comedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  congressional  Labor  Day  break  a 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
took  place  in  Chicago,  which  had  for  its 
Intention  the  organizing  of  the  radical 
left  of  the  country  into  a  new  political 
vehicle.  The  conference  received  wide- 
spread coverage  from  our  news  media. 
This  coverage  should  alert  the  public  to 
the  great  danger  facing  our  Nation  from 
the  radical  left.  The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
on  September  6,  carried  a  very  penetrat- 
ing editorial  commentary  on  the  confer- 
ence which  I  feel  merits  the  attention  of 
the  Members.  The  editorial  follows: 
UNPtTNNT    Political    Comedy 

Perhaps  tlje  promoters  of  the  Just-ended 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics  were 
right  In  believing  the  moment  Is  ripe  for  a 
new  p>olltlcaJ  movement.  But  the  first  duty 
of  a  new  political  movement  is  to  offer  a 
proposition  that  has  at  least  a  thimbleful  ot 
sense  to  it.  That  ingredient  never  surfaced 
in  the  five  raucous  days  of  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

What  did  emerge — as  Mike  Royko  pointed 
out — was  a  curious  masochistic  ritual  of 
white  liberal  Intellectuals  baring  their  becbi 
so  the  black  power  fetishists  could  lay  on 
with  whips.  "In  the  end,"  wrote  our  Jerry 
Llpson,  "the  Image  was  one  of  militam 
Negroes  In  African  garb,  or  with  shorn  heads 
and  Chlneee-style  beards,  stalking  the  halls 
of  the  Palmer  House  and  brushing  coldly 
past  white  delegates."  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  paused  to  Jostle  or  insult  their  white 
fellows.  There  has  seldom  been  a  ranker  ex- 
ample of  pure,  even  exultant,  racial  prej- 
udice. 

As  for  the  meeting's  declared  purpose  of 
righting  fundamental  wrongs  in  the  United 
States,  that  was  lost  in  the  sliuffle.  The 
meeting  busied  Itself  with  such  idiocies  as 
condemning  Israel  for  its  "imperialistic 
Zionist  war"  against  the  Arabs,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  United  St<ites  throw  down  IM 
arms  and  g«t  out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow 
morning.  Civilized  people  like  Norman 
Thomas,  the  aging  socialist,  and  the  Bev. 
Martin  Luther  King  came  with  hope  of  find- 
ing something  significant,  and  departed 
without  finding  any  oommon—RTound  with 
the  kook  element  that  took  over  the  show. 

If  any  good  comes  of  the  conference  it 
will    be  strictly   negative — an   object  lesson 
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in  how  not  to  go  about  setting  up  a  third 
political  force. 

As  in  the  summej"  street  riots,  the  serious- 
minded  people  found  themselves  shouldered 
out  of  the  way  by  a  sick  element  whose  only 
real  cause  Is  hate. 

Perhaps  In  this  fiasco  the  Negro  leader- 
ship will  find  cause  for  a  reassesement  of 
aims  and  methods.  There  may  still  be  some- 
thing to  gain  frcwn  a  s«'lou5  conference 
aimed  at  refining  and  focusing  the  political 
power  of  the  dvll  rights  movement.  But  un- 
less It  oould  find  a  way  to  circumvent  the 
iioodlums  and  crackpots  and  hatemongers, 
such  a  meeting  would  be  a  total  waste. 


Soldier  in  Vietnam  Write*  Condemning 
RioU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  GATKENas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant young  Americans  fighting  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  their  viewpoints  sharpened  by  the 
turbulence  of  war  and  the  realities  of 
this  far-from-perfect  world.  One  such 
young  soldier  is  Sgt.  Lonnie  Miller,  of 
Pocahontas,  Ark.,  now  serving  with  the 
8th  Artillery  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of 
Vietnam.  A  letter  that  Sergeant  Miller 
wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  Tanner, 
recently  was  published  In  the  Pocahon- 
tas, Ark.,  Star-Herald,  and  what  this 
fine  young  soldier  has  to  say  will  be  of 
keen  interest  to  all  citizens. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  bring  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  by  placing  it  in  the  Record: 

Soldier  in  Vietnam  Writes  Condemning 
Riots 

A  soldier  who  has  been  In  the  midst  of 
fighting  with  the  8th  Artillery  In  the  Mekong 
Delta  In  Vietnam,  writes  the  following  letter 
this  week  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Doris  Tanner,  In 
Pocahontas : 

"Dear  Joe,  Doris  and  Gikls  :  How  are  things 
In  Pocahontas?  Great.  I  hope.  I'm  doing  as 
well  as  oould  be  expected,  trying  to  stay  cool, 
which  Is  the  most  difficult  Job  In  the  world! 

"This  Is  Thursday  night  and  I'm  on  duty 
tonight,  firing.  So  far,  we  haven't  fired  but 
one  round  tonight,  but  we  will  probably  fire 
a  hundred  before  morning.  I  don't  have  too 
much  time  left  over  here. 

"Boy,  this  place  Is  something  else.  Maybe 
It's  because  I  want  so  much  out  of  life,  maybe 
more  than  I'm  entitled  to.  Over  here,  you 
see  children  running  around  naked,  hungry 
and  without  parents  and  home,  and  It  makes 
me  stop  and  think  how  fortunate  we  are  as 
Americans  and  how  the  United  States  Is 
right  to  take  a  stand  In  Vietnam.  If  we 
don't  help,  no  one  else  wlU.  And  these  kids' 
chUdren  will  be  no  better  off! 

"I  thank  God  that  I  was  born  In  the  United 
States  and  not  In  Vietnam,  and  that  my  chil- 
dren win  be  born  in  a  land  free  of  war  and 
poverty.  I  probably  sound  a  little  patriotic. 
Well,  I  think  I  have  to  I  I'll  do  anything  for 
my  country!  I've  come  to  the  most  remote 
r«rt  of  the  world  for  It,  and  It's  a  shame  that 
there  aren't  enough  people  today  who  wUl 
stand  up  for  our  country  instead  of  de- 
grading it  with   riots   and   demonstraUons. 

"After  I  finish  these  five  months  I  have 
left  here.  I  know  that  I  have  done  my  part, 
and  anyone  who  can't  give  two  years  of  his 


life  for  an   entire   life   of  freedom  doesn't 
deserve  to  be  a  free  man! 

"Well.  Sis,  I  have  to  get  back  on  the  Job. 
Tell  everyone  I  said,  "HI,"  and  write  real 
soon. 

"Love  always, 

"Your  brother, 

"Sgt    LONNIE  MlLLEE." 


A  Private  Enterprise  Approach  to  Better 
Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
joined  with  our  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  in 
sponsoring  a  new  approach  to  better 
housing  on  a  dignified  basis  for  those 
who  are  trapped  in  the  slums. 

It  would  be  distressing  if  this  session 
of  the  Congress  were  to  come  to  a  close 
without  some  indication  that  we  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  our  previous  mis- 
takes in  the  field  of  housing. 

If  ever  a  new  approach  were  needed 
to  the  obviously  ineffective,  tangled,  and 
inadequate  measures  to  rebuild  our  cities, 
the  time  for  that  new  approach  is  now. 

Curiously,  this  need  not  mean  a  heavy 
assessment  of  new  funds  from  the  ob- 
viously inadequate  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Elveryone  In  America 
wants  to  live  In  a  decent  home,  and  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  people  of 
this  country  to  believe  that  each  of  us 
wsmts  his  neighbor  to  live  in  a  decent 
home  within  the  means  of  his  family. 
Such  an  objective  is  not  only  feasible,  it 
is  preferable  to  the  present  system  imder 
which  the  Federal  Government  grants 
over  $2  billion  a  year  to  be  used  for  the 
rental  of  substandard,  fully  subsidized 
slum  housing. 

The  feasible  alternative  to  this  waste- 
ful, demeaning  system  would  be  the  pro- 
gram proposed  in  the  legislation  to  which 
I  refer  above. 

The  least  that  this  leglslatlOTi  deserves 
is  an  airing  and  open  hearing  without 
delay  in  the  appropriate  committees  of 
this  body. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Urban  Problems  currently 
conducting  forums  on  this  and  related 
matters  Inthe  great  cities.  I  also  am  well 
aware  that  a  Presidential  Commission 
looking  to  the  cause  of  riots  of  the  sum- 
mer past  is  examining  similar  situations. 
However,  in  the  ultimate  and  final  an- 
alysis, no  one  can  respond  to  this  need 
but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Why,  then,  should  we  delay  or  wait  for 
collateral  groups  when  we  should  be  ex- 
amining at  first  hand  the  matters  whldi 
are  our  own  particular  responsibility.  In 
support  of  the  contention  that  there  is 
an  answer  for  us  which  demands  our 
immediate  attention,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  i:>ally  News  referring  to 
this  legislation  and  I  place  It  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 


BoBBT's  Plan  Worth  Ci.oser  Secontj  Look 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  July  18. — Bobby  Kennedy's 
recent  proposals  for  getting  private  enter- 
prise dynamically  involved  In  helping  cure 
the  ghetto  problems  of  the  nation  deserve  a 
second  more  careful  look.  This  Is  because 
there  are  indications  that  President  Johnson 
is  thinking  along  the  same  line. 

What  Kennedy  proposed  In  the  Senate  last 
week  was  a  tax  tocentlve  system  aimed  at 
establishing  industries  In  slum  areas,  thus 
providing  neighborhood  Jobs.  Also  similar  tax 
credits  for  Investors  In  low-cost  housing. 

In  the  process  of  offering  these  two  pro- 
grams, Bobby  said  the  present  government- 
run  effort  Is  a  flop — "ineffective.  Inefficient 
and  degrading." 

On  the  basis  of  those  cracks  It  was  easy  to 
conclude  that  the  New  York  Senator  was  * 
targeting  in  on  Johnson  on  this  big  domestic 
issue.  Whatever  Bobby  does  always  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired  by  an  anti-Johnson  mo- 
tivation. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  such  an  assump- 
tion could  .be  completely  erroneous.  The 
President  has  clearly  been  aware  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic bungUng,  of  what  Kennedy  called 
"a  screen  of  government  agencies  keeping  the 
poor  apart  from  the  rest  of  us." 

Otherwise.  Johnson  would  not  have  had  a 
task  force  headed  by  Edgar  E^alser,  the  Indus- 
trialist, working  for  some  time  In  an  effort 
to  get  private  enterprise  in  on  the  ghetto 
rehabilitation  effort.  In  addition.  It  has  not 
been  denied  that  the  problem  of  slum  jobless- 
ness is  under  study  by  another  Presldentially- 
selected  "hush-hush"  group. 

If  the  war  against  poverty  In  the  slums  had 
been  going  well,  neither  task  force  would 
have  come  into  being.  There  Is  similarly  no 
doubt  that  Johnson  has  his  heart  In  the 
campaign  against  poverty  because  he  was 
once  a  poor  boy  himself.  Moreover,  unless  It 
starts  clicking  soon,  especially  In  ending 
ghetto  frustrations,  he  could  be  In  a  political 
spot  in  Presidential  1968. 

The  Kennedy-sponsored  new  approach, 
therefore,  could  be  moet  appeaUng.  And  It 
was  perhaps  slgnlfloant  that  the  two  Ken- 
nedy bills  were  Introduced  and  sponsored  In 
the  House  by  Democratic  Whip  Hale  Boggs 
( tA. ) ,  who  seldom  moves  In  a  controversial 
way  without  White  House  acquiescence. 

What  also  Is  not  realized  la  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  considerable  respect  for  Imaginative 
new  Ideas  tossed  out  by  Bobby  for  coping 
with  serious  domestic  problems.  He  may  re- 
sent Bobby  being  first  with  a  proposed  solu- 
tion, but  he  would  have  to  admit  that  few 
new  Ideas  with  any  merit  come  from  within 
his  own  tired  Administration. 
A    riot-curb    weapon,    cheap   at   the    price 

And  the  merit  of  the  Kennedy  plan  Is  its 
relative  cheapness  as  a  potential  riot-curb 
weapKjn.  For  example.  It  is  estimated  that  S60 
million  In  the  form  of  tax  credits  would  at- 
tract large-scale  private  enterprise  Invest- 
ment In  low-cost  housing. 

Similarly,  Kennedy  has  claimed  compara- 
tive low  cost  for  his  proposed  system  of  tax 
incentives  to  get  private  enterprise  to  set  up 
plants  In  poverty  areas.  The  subsidies  would 
go  to  any  firm  agreeing  to  create  at  least  50 
jobs,  two-thirds  of  which  would  go  to  area 
residents. 

Kennedy's  Senate  speeches  emphasizing  the 
need  of  Immediate  action  to  enroll  private  en- 
terprise were  delivered  Just  before  the  Newark 
riots,  but  his  statistical  case  is  equally  perti- 
nent in  the  aftermath. 

He  pointed  out  that  In  the  last  seven  years 
almost  every  Congress  has  enacted  "another 
bill  designed  to  put  people  to  work."  Yet,  In 
the  big  city  slum  statistics  across  the  nation, 
after  seven  years  of  federal  effort,  "the  pro- 
portion of  adult  men  In  the  work  force  in 
these  areas  dropped  from  74%  to  65%. 
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VAMILT    INCOMS    DROPS    IN    POVKRTT     POCKETS 

(government  figures  also  showed,  he  said, 
that  while  Tamlly  Incomes  nationwide  In- 
creased 14%  over  a  five-year  span.  In  the  na- 
tion's poverty  pockets  they  dropped  by  8%. 

The  most  significant  statistics  be  offered 
were  from  the  Labor  Department.  They 
showed  that  from  June,  1965,  to  June  1966, 
a  total  of  950,000  new  Jobs  "were  created  for 
young  men."  How  many  went  to  "the  youth 
of  the  poverty  ghetto?"  Only  33.000. 

While  Kennedy  did  not  have  the  Newark 
situation  to  refer  to,  he  did  have  the  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  rlota  of  June.  What  happened  In  Buffalo 
he  said,  pointed  up  how  "we  have  failed  for 
the  young  men  In  the  poverty  ghetto  who 
struggle  with  unemployment  rates  of  40  or 
50%  or  more." 

Kennedy's  conclusion  was  that  "the  lack 
of  private  enterprise  participation  Is  the 
principal  cause  for  our  failure  to  solve  the 
problem  of  employment  In  urban  poverty 
areas." 
mtcEs  TAX  wcKtrrm  to  boost  investment 

The  federal  government  gives  tax  breaks 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  Invest  in 
have-not  countries  abroad.  Why  then,  asked 
Kennedy,  should  not  the  government  use  the 
tax  incentive  device  to  encourage  Investment 
in  poverty  areas? 

Much  more  Is  going  to  be  heard  of  this 
Kennedy-sponsored  program  In  the  Congres- 
sional months  ahead.  It  may  well  be  re- 
vamped so  it  will  look  different,  and  more 
like  a  Johnson  package  than  a  Kennedy  plan 
of  action. 

But  It  Is  the  way  the  Administration  is 
moving,  and  faster  than  appreciated,  tor  each 
ghetto  riot  only  emphasizes  the  Ineffectual 
inefflclency   of   federal   bureaucracy. 


not  want  the  Supreme  Court  legislating  and 
directing  policies  that  are  provinces  of  other 
branches  and  levels  of  government. 

Therefore,  if  ours  is  a  government  of  the 
p)«ople,  for  the  people,  etc..  as  we  have  al- 
ways been  taught  and  still  believe,  why 
aren't  the  wishes  of  the  majority  being  car- 
ried out?  Judging  by  the  trend  today,  we 
are  getting  everything  we  don't  want  and 
nothing  we  do. 


Majority  Rule? — Maybe 


EXTEa^^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   AUiBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  September  7  Issue 
of  the  Alexander  City  Outlook.  This  edi- 
torial very  clearly  expresses  the  views  of 
the  people  I  talked  to  while  in  Alabama 
for  the  Labor  Day  recess,  as  well  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  august  body. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Majority  Rttle? — Maybe 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  these  United 
States  want  an  immediate  halt  to  the  riots, 
their  destruction,  and  a  swift  and  sure  stroke 
of  Justice  against  their  perpetrators. 

A  majority  also  wants  an  honorable,  de- 
cisive peace  In  Vietnam  that  will  bring  Amer- 
ican men  home  for  good.  More  than  SO  per 
cent  want  Stokley  Carmlchael  arrested  and 
tried  for  violating  his  passport  privileges  by 
traveling  to  Cuba  and  Hanoi  and  for  preach- 
ing overthrow  of  the  U.S.  government — in 
short,  open  Communism. 

More  than  half  the  nation  wants  the  Com- 
munist liberation  school  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
smashed  for  an  eternity  and  its  leaders  ar- 
rested along  with  Carmlchael.  More  than  half 
our  people  want  Rap  Brown  silenced  and  de- 
fanged. 

Practically  evety  American  wage  earner 
does  not  want  the  proposed  surtax,  the  pro- 
posed postal  Increase  or  any  more  so-called 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Moreover,  the  majority  of  our  citizens  do 


Congrestiaan  Horton  Notes  Article  by 
Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  Jadge  of  the 
New  York  Conrt  of  Appeals,  Snpporting 
Compeasation  of  Criminal  Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

I  OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Journal 
reprinted  a  speech  delivered  by  my  good 
friend  and  constituent  Ken  Keating,  who 
formerly  represented  the  congressional 
district  which  I  now  have  the  privilege 
of  representing.  Judge  Keating,  now  a 
distinguished  jurist  on  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals,  delivered  this  address— 
which  supports  granting  compensation 
to  vlctima  of  crimes — to  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  New  York 
Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Judge  Keating  points  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country  Is  oriented  toward  protecting  the 
interests  of  society  against  the  criminal 
element  and  doing  whatever  possible  to 
rehabilitate  criminals  so  that  they  may 
resume  their  proper  place  in  society. 
However,  at  present  this  Nation  makee 
no  effort  to  assist  the  victims  of  crime 
whose  person  or  property  is  injured. 

I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  crime — H.R. 
714 — and  I  found  Judge  Keating's  re- 
marks to  be  thought  provoking  and 
worthy  of  sharing  with  my  colleagues.  I 
think  they  merit  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  of  us  in  Congress  as  well  as 
all  citizens  who  are  concerned  about  the 
growing  crime  problem  this  Nation  faces. 

The  address  follows: 
Compensation  fob  Victims  of  Crime 
(By  Kenneth  B.  Keating) 

(Note. — ^Judge  Keating  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience both  in  law  and  in  government.  He 
Is  a  new  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  whose 
views  on  compensation  for  victims  of  crime 
merit  our  readers'  attention.) 

The  administration  of  criminal  law  In  the 
United  States  has  become  what  I  would  caU 
"defendant-oriented."  To  put  it  another 
way.  the  administration  of  criminal  law  in 
the  United  States  has  largely  concerned  Itself 
with  a  one-dimensional  approach:  the  in- 
terests of  an  entity  usually  labelled  "society" 
are  protected  against  the  transgressions  of 
the  individual  criminal.  When  that  individ- 
ual has  "paid  his  debt  to  society,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  that  Is  usually  the  end  of  the 
matter,  although  society  may  in  turn  express 
an  interest  in  rehabilitating  the  criminal. 

The  neglected  factor  in  this  equation  Is 
the  victim  of  the  crime — the  citizen  whose 
person  or  property  has  been  Invaded  by  the 
criminal.  This  morning  I  should  like  to  ask. 
■What  about  this  citizen?"  I  should  like  to 


consider  what  recourse,  if  any.  he  has?  Doet 
the  criminal  owe  a  debt  to  him  as  well  as 
society?  And  more  Important.  Is  there  some 
sort  of  debt  or  duty  owed  by  society? 

A  great  deal  of  our  efforts  and  resources 
have  been  directed  toward  the  deflnltion  and 
protection  of  the  rights  of  alleged  criminals, 
and  Justly  so.  For  herein  lies  one  of  the  truly 
significant  steps  forward  In  the  protection  of 
human  rights  and  dvU  liberties.  As  a  former 
legislator  I  can  fairly  say  that  it  has  been  the 
Judiciary — both  Judges  and  lawyers — who 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  move- 
ment. However,  while  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  for  efforts  to  parotect  the  rights  of 
the  alleged  criminal,  I  think  we  must  admit 
that  we  have  been  negligent  in  failing  to 
devote  comparable  concern  to  the  innocent 
victims  of  Clime. 

We  frequently  defend  the  accused,  provide 
him  with  transcripts  and  other  necessities. 
If  convicted,  we  lodge  him,  feed  him,  clothe 
him  and  even  entertain  him — and  then  we 
try  to  rehabilitate  him.  All  the  while  hl« 
victim — perhaps  injured,  hospitalized  or  out 
of  work — has  the  questionable  consolation 
of  paying  taxes  to  the  treasury  which  finances 
the  p>aternal  care  of  the  criminal.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  yean  that  this  victim  has 
begun  to  receive  attention. 

The  principle  which  has  spurred  the  recent 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  victim— 
and  the  principle  which  I  wish  to  discuas 
with  you  this  morning — Is  the  compensa- 
tion of  innocent  victims  of  violent  crimes 
by  the  oomm unity  as  a  whole.  Although  it 
may  surprise  some  to  know  that  the  principle 
of  compensation  of  victims  dates  all  the  way 
back  to  2200  B.C. — it  Is  found  in  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi — there  has  been  very  little  pub- 
lic or  scholarly  Interest  in  the  matter  until 
very  recently.  Perhaps  It  Is  true — as  most  of 
the  scholars  j>olnit  out — that  the  revival  of 
our  long  dormant  interest  in  compensation 
should  be  credited  to  tlie  dedicated  work  in 
England  by  Margery  Prye  in  the  I950's. 

However.  It  is  also  true  that  mere  reading 
of  a  large  urban  newspaper  cannot  help  but 
point  up  the  problem.  Por  example,  last 
October  the  father  of  a  15-month-old  Infant 
was  stabbed  to  death  in  a  New  York  City  sub- 
way when  he  went  to  the  aid  of  two  women 
being  molested  by  a  young  thug.  One  result 
of  that  crime  was  the  passage  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  so-called  "Good  Samaritan 
BUI"  which  authorized  pension  payments  to 
persons  injured  or  IriUed  while  trying  to 
prevent   crimes. 

The  principle  of  compensating  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crimes  goes  far  beyond 
the  "Good  Samaritan."  Professor  Childres  of 
N.Y.U.  has  divided  the  problem  of  compen- 
sation into  two  questions :  Ought  it  be  done? 
and  caji  it  be  done? 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  some 
have  argued  that  society  as  a  whole  is  respon- 
sible for  the  existence  of  conditions  In  which 
crime  festers  and  therefore  is  responsible  to 
the  victims  of  crime.  Others  say  that  the 
community  has  failed  In  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  victim  against  crime  and  therefore 
should  compensate  him  for  his  injury.  Still 
others  point  out  that  Industrial  mishaps— 
among  others — are  compensated  by  work- 
men's compensation  laws  so  why  not  crimi- 
nal attacks?  Whatever  be  the  theoretical 
basis,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  our  ob- 
jective is  to  solve  a  great  social  problem 

Those  who  oppose  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation to  victims  argue  that  it  is  an- 
other step — and  a  very  big  one  at  that — along 
the  rood  to  abandonment  of  all  notions  of 
Individual  responsibility  and  a  resort  to  com- 
plete dependence  upon  ^vernmental  pat- 
ternalism.  They  say  the  sociological  deca- 
dence that  could  come  from  that  kind  ct 
thinking  might  be  far  worse  than  the  eco- 
nomic consequences 

Now.  no  one  could  be  more  committed  V> 
the  principle  of  Individual  responsibility 
than  I.  However.  I  refuse  to  be  blinded  by 
dogma.  The  extent  and  nature  of  any  solu- 
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tlon  depends  -on  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  problem.  The  crime  problem  facing  us  is 
Immense  and  our  re8p>onse  to  it  must  be 
correspondingly  large.  The  principle  of  com- 
pensating victims  Is  a  soiind  one  and  I  faU 
to  perceive  any  side  effects  such  as  aban- 
donment of  Individual  responsibility. 

Quite  the  contrary,  a  system  of  compen- 
sation would  have  beneficial  effects  which 
are  often  overlooked.  For  example,  it  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
frightening  growth  in  the  crime  rate,  which 
I  think  may  well  be  the  single  greatest 
threat  today  to  our  society.  There  would  be 
a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  of  law  en- 
forcement— the  public  would  be  more  likely 
to  Insist  upon  and  secure  adequate  police 
protection.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  today 
when  a  crowd  of  citizens  can  stand  around 
helplessly  wlille  a  man  is  stabbed  in  a  sub- 
way or  a  woman  raped  in  a  courtyard. 
Rather  than  abandoning  It,  I  think  a  sys- 
tem of  compensation  would  lead  to  an  In- 
crease in  the  sense  of  individual  resfton- 
slbUlty. 

Jeremy  Bentham  once  wrote: 

"Punishment,  which.  If  it  goes  beyond 
the  limit  of  necessity,  is  a  pure  evil,  has 
been  scattered  with  a  prodigal  band.  Satis- 
faction, which  is  purely  a  good,  has  been 
dealt  out  with  evident  parsimony." 

The  victim  of  a  crime  gets  little  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  the  criminal  might 
be  convicted  and  punished.  The  victim  of 
a  crime,  of  course,  usually  has  a  cause  of 
action  in  tort  agsdnst  the  perpetrator.  But,  as 
we  all  know,  persons  who  commit  violent 
crimes  are  generally  immune  from  civil 
reparation  actions,  either  because  they  can- 
not be  apprehended  or,  If  apprehended,  they 
are  destitute.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  state 
can  help  to  fill  this  breach. 

In  1963,  New  Zealand  passed  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Act.  A  three-mem- 
ber administrative  tribunal  administers  the 
scheme  under  which  personal  damages — not 
property  damages — may  be  recompensed.  A 
similar  statute  became  effective  in  Great 
Britain  January  1.  1964. 

Since  then,  several  of  our  nwn  states  have 
considered  proposals,  and  numerous  Bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  89th  Congress, 
the  best  probably  being  one  which  is  pat- 
terned after  the  New  Zealand  law.  Though  I 
am  at  present  more  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  than  with  the  details 
of  the  system.  I  would  say  that  the  type  of 
implementaUon  which  I  envision  Is  the  com- 
pensation for  expenses  resulting  from  Injury 
or  death,  Including  loss  of  earning  i>ower 
and  other  reasonable  pecuniary  loss,  suffered 
by  victims  of  homicides,  criminal  assaults, 
and  forcible  rapes. 

Such  compensation  would  not  necessarily 
be  dependent  upon  criminal  guilt  or  convic- 
tion. It  Is  the  loss  suffered  by  the  victim 
which  Is  determinative,  not  the  acts  or  mo- 
tives of  the  perpetrator.  In  fact,  there  need 
not  even  be  a  criminal — for  example,  a  per- 
son's acts  may  be  deemed  criminal  for  com- 
pensation purposes  although  by  reason  of 
tender  age  or  insanity,  for  example,  he  can- 
not be  classified  as  a  criminal. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many,  many 
problems  to  be  faced  in  working  out  such  a 
system.  It  is  uue  that  all  too  often  victims 
are  equally  to  blame  for  the  criminal  act,  if 
not  on  a  legal  standard  then  on  a  moral 
standard.  The  rape  victim  has  often  acted  in 
»  highly  provocative  manner;  the  assault 
victim  may  have  started  the  fight  himself, 
pen  there  is  the  racketeer  who  tries  to 
muscle  In "  on  a  competitor  and  receives 
»  gangland  beating  in  return. 

Then  there  is  the  further  problem  of  col- 
lusion, although  it  is  unlikely  that  someone 
woma  intentionally  suffer  physical  Injury 
merely  to  be  recompensed  for  expenses  and 
JOM  of  earning  power.  However.  It  Is  possible 
M^.«.*'i  thoughts  might  be  inspired.  As 
MMtland  wrote  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
^^y  Normans  who   believed   In   compensa- 


"The  sons  of  a  villanus  who  had  but  two 
oxen  must  have  been  under  some  temptation 
to  wish  that  their  father  would  get  him- 
self klUed  by  a  solvent  thegn." 

We  wotild  have  to  construct  new  criteria  to 
determine  when  a  victim  is  eligible.  The  line 
would  have  to  be  drawn  at  a  place  different 
from,  say,  the  line  dividing  culpable  from 
non-culpable  homicide,  or  that  dividing 
murder  from  voluntary  manslaughter.  As  un- 
der the  New  Zealand  statute,  the  administer- 
ing body,  whether  an  independent  commis- 
sion or  a  court,  would  have  to  consider  the 
behavior  of  the  victim. 

My  point  is  that  the  problems  should  not 
deter  us,  particularly  If  they  can  be  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds.  If  the  principle 
be  good — and  I  believe  It  is — it  is  certainly 
worth  further  study. 

One  of  our  states  hsis  already  acted — 
California  has  adopted  legislation.  Though 
the  California  program  has  serious  defects, 
the  state  is  to  be  congratulated  on  Its  Initia- 
tive. California  requires  a  conviction  of  the 
criminal  prior  to  the  eligibility  of  the  victim 
for  aid.  and  integrates  its  victim  compensa- 
tion system  Into  its  state  welfare  program. 
While  this  may  be  administratively  desirable, 
I  think  the  root  of  the  California  error  is  in 
Its  equation  of  compensation  for  victims  of 
violent  crimes  with  welfare  laws.  Welfare 
and  compensation  are  not  necessarily  related 
In  their  rationale,  their  victims,  or  the  social 
problems  they  seek  to  alleviate.  However,  I 
repeat  that  California  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  all  of  us  should  fol- 
low their  experiment  very  closely  to  see  what 
can  be  learned  from  It. 

Professor  Mueller  of  N.Y.U.  has  said: 

"The  issue  of  victim  compensation  should 
not  be  resolved  emotionally  or  politically 
until  Its  Implications  have  been  ascertained 
academically.  Victim  compensation  is  a  prob- 
lem crying  for  a  solution,  but  even  Ameri- 
cans are  not  capable  of  solving  a  problem 
until  Its  dimensions  are  known.  All  avenues 
of  approach  must  be  explored  and  the  social 
consequences  of  suggested  changes  In  the 
status  quo  should  be  projected  and  ana- 
lyzed." 

I  am  not  asking  you  this  morning  to  write 
your  assemblyman  or  your  Congressman,  or 
to  vote  for  any  particular  legislation.  But  as 
Judges  and  as  leading  citizens,  you  are  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  law.  As  those  most  closely  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  the  victims  of 
crime,  I  ask  you  to  think  about  It  .  .  .  study 
about  It  .  .  .  and  contribute,  if  you  can,  to 
the  scholarship  and  academic  analysis  which 
is  80  vitally  needed  by  our  community  to- 
day. 


could  be.  His  warm  and  personal  service 
was  above  repnxich. 

I  wish  Sam  Davenport  and  his  wife 
luitold  happiness  in  their  retirement. 


Sam  Daveoport 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  to  ever  work  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Sam  Davenport.  His  retirement  Is 
ttuly  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us.  A  personal 
friend  for  more  than  20  years,  Sam,  to 
me.  was  almost  like  being  a  member  of 
my  staff.  He  never  failed  to  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  matters  that  would  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  my  State  of  Nevada. 
Whenever  a  question  arose,  and  seem- 
ingly no  answer  was  available,  a  tele- 
phone call  to  Sam  produced  the  answer. 

As  editor  in  the  office  of  the  House 
Coordinator  of  Information,  Sam  Daven- 
port was  as  indispensable  as  any  person 


Antipoverty  Workers  Praised  for  Aotiriot 
Work 
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HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CAilrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  issued  a  very  thoroughly 
researched  publication  which  shows  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  antipov- 
erty  workers  have  proven  to  be  an  Im- 
portant force  for  peaceful  communities. 
It  is  just  not  so,  as  some  ill-informed  peo- 
ple would  have  the  public  believe,  that 
poverty  workers  contributed  to  civil  dis- 
order during  the  summer  months. 

An  example  of  the  very  excellent  anti- 
rlot  work  performed  by  antipoverty 
workers  has  been  furnished  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  In  a  recent  story,  which  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues,  the  Times 
described  a  youthful  citizens  patrol 
named  "Gangbusters"  which  has  won 
praise  from  police  and  from  other  com- 
mimity  leaders  for  its  work  in  keeping 
community  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Gangbusters. 
21-year-old  McKinley  Soil,  was  shot  to 
death  after  breaking  up  a  fight.  This  im- 
fortunate  death,  in  my  opinion,  was  as 
much  in  the  line  of  duty  as  any  death  of 
a  law  enforcement  official  in  any  riot- 
torn  city.  Yet  stories  of  courage  and  self- 
sacriflce  by  antipoverty  workers  such  as 
McKinley  Soil  and  the  Gangbusters  are, 
tmfortunately.  not  as  well  known  as  the 
outrageous  rumors  that  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  responsible  for  riots.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  helping 
to  set  the  record  straight.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  people  associated 
with  OEO  programs  have  been  a  tremen- 
dously positive  and  peaceful  influence  in 
cities  all  across  the  country.  The  Times 
article  follows : 

Win     Police     Praise — Negro     Gangbusters 

AvnsT  Race  Teocble 

(By  Paul  Houston) 

A  newly  formed  Negro  citizens  patrol, 
named  the  Gangbusters  and  composed  mainly 
of  ex-convicts,  was  credited  by  police  Monday 
with  staving  off  serious  trouble  in  Venice 
Sunday  night. 

When  500  youths  threatened  to  btirn  down 
the  home  of  a  16-year-old  murder  suspect, 
pohce  withdrew  and  let  the  seven  poverty 
program  employes  calm  the  crowd. 

Five  hours  later  all  was  quiet  and  the  house 
still  stood. 

"I  haven't  thought  much  of  some  of  the 
Gangbusters  in  the  past,  but  they  did  a  hell 
of  a  good  Job,"  one  officer  said.  "They  averted 
serious  trouble." 

Police  are  so  encouraged  by  the  patrol's 
three  weeks  of  summer  peacekeeping  that  one 
community  relations  official  tentatively  rec- 
ommends formation  of  similar  petrols  else- 
where in  the  city. 

Lt.  Prank  Wysockl  of  the  V«jlce  Division 
police  station  noted,  however,  that  the  Gang- 
busters patrol  operates  differently  from  the 
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controversial    Community    Alert    Patrol    In 
South  Central  Los  Angeles. 

ABILrrT    TO   COMMUNICATE 

"We  don't  want  an  organization  to  watch 
the  police."  he  said.  "We  want  somebody  to 
keep  the  peace.  The  work  the  Gangbusters 
are  doing  Is  splendid.  What's  Important  is 
their  ability  to  communicate  with  the  young 
toughs  on  the  street." 

Gangbusters  don't  wear  Identifying  badges 
or  armbands,  although  the  matter  is  being 
studied  by  the  patrol's  leader,  John  Fleming, 
41. 

The  patrol  can't  afford  radio  eqiilpment  for 
their  cars,  so  they  rely  mainly  on  the  tele- 
phone for  communication. 

Contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  CAP.  the 
Gangbvisters  work  closely  with  police.  They 
claim  that  If  they  witness  a  crime,  they  will 
give  poUce  a  license  nimiber  or  follow  a 
suspect  on  foot  to  a  place  where  police  can 
apprehend  him.         ^ 

Such  cooperation  with  police  would  not 
seem  designed  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
community. 

THDTKS    THET'RE    ACCEPTED 

"But  we're  not  thought  of  as  Uncle  Toms." 
aald  Gangbuster  Clarence  Dove.  36,  a  aoft- 
spoken,  bearded  ex-convlct.  "Some  oif  them 
call  u«  'police  with  no  money"  (actually  they 
earn  $320  a  month),  but  r  thlnX  we  are 
accepted." 

There  was  evidence  pro  and  con  In  this 
regard  Sunday  afternoon  and  night. 

Twenty-one-year-old  McKlnley  Soil,  a 
Oangbuster.  tried  to  break  up  an  argument 
between  Edward  F.  Anderson,  16,  and  another 
teenager,  Dove  said. 

"Soil  pushed  Anderson  back  and  toid  him 

to  break  it  up,"  Dove  related.  Anderson  didn't 

like  the  advice  and  later,  police  said,  he  shot 

Soil  to  death  at  the  comer  of  Indiana  and 

'Lincoln. 

Soon  after  Anderson  was  arrested  and 
booked  on  a  murder  charge,  a  crowd  of  500 
angry  youths  begfan  assembling  in  front  of 
Anderson's  house  at  70414   7th  Ave. 

"Soil  waa  popular  In  the  neighborhood," 
Dove  aald,  "and  some  of  the  kids  wanted 
revenge  on  Anderson's  family." 

CKIES    or    "BURN.    BABT,    BURN" 

There  were  crlee  oX  "bum,  baby,  burn." 
According  to  Dove,  a  girl  swinging  a  Jack 
handle  smashed  the  windows  of  the  car  of 
young  Anderson's  sister. 

Police,  understandably  wary  of  provoking 
■•rloua  trouble,  called  on  the  Gangbusters 
to  help. 

When  the  seven  members  arrived — un- 
armed and  In  street  clothes — police  with- 
drew and  kept  In  touch  by  telephone.  The 
code  word  to  siunmon  them  back  was  "Cas- 
tllle"  (after  Negro  poverty  worker  Robert 
Castllle) .  Just  In  case,  police  also  made  plans 
to  declare  a  riot-ready  Tactical  Alert. 

None  was  needed,  although  the  Gang- 
busters did  not  have  entirely  smooth  sailing. 

£:rnle  Jefferson,  26,  the  first  Gangbuster 
on  the  scene  around  5  p.m.,  was  resisted  by 
two  teen-age  boys  when  he  tried  to  stop  the 
girl's  window  smaahlng.  The  boys  backed 
off,  however,  when  Gangbusters  Bobby  Neal 
Lott,  23.  and  Henry  Scott,  23,  arrived. 

"They  saw  we  meant  business,"  said  Dove. 

At  the  height  of  the  disturbance,  Gang- 
busters went  BO  far  as  to  evacuate  Ander- 
son's father,  mother  and  five  brothers  and 
Bisters  from  their  house  and  put  them  up  for 
the  night  In  a  motel. 

The  patrol  also  got  merchants  nearby  to 
close  early  as  a  precatttlonary  measure. 

CAI.MIMO    ACTION 

To  calm  the  crowd,  Gangbusters  went 
through  weeding  out  about  five  "ring- 
leaders." 

"We  talked  'em  Into  getting  In  our  cars 
and  taking  a  ride  around  Santa  Monica," 
Etove  said.  "We  told  'em.  "This  man  (Ander- 
son's father)  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
With  his  aoo.  Let  the  police  take  care  of 


him.  Why  bum  the  man's  house  down?  He 
won't  have  any  place  to  live.'  " 

Dove  said  persuasion  was  the  Gangbusters' 
sole  weapon. 

"I  think  they  appreciated  it.  They  talked 
later  about  how  glad  they  were  they  didn't 
burn  the  house  down.  After  you  get  to  a  guy 
and  talk  to  him.  I  don't  care  how  hard-core 
he  is.  deep  down  he  doesnt  want  to  burn 
down  the  man's  house." 

Dove  was  asked  how  words  alone  should 
work  so  well. 

"All  of  us  but  Jeff  (Jefferson)  have  records. 
The  people  in  the  community  realize  we 
know  what's  happening  inside  the  jails,  how 
dirty  they  are.  how  you  can't  get  a  Job  when 
you  leave.  They  listen  to  us." 

The  Gangbusters  patrol  operates  as  an 
arm  of  Project  Action  a  three-year-old  non- 
profit youth  center  founded  to  get  teen- 
agers and  young  adults  off  the  street  corners 
and  into  a  purple- walled  recreation  building 
at  1101  Washington  Blvd. 

Dove  said  Gangbusters  patrol  the  15  square 
blocks  of  Venice's  Negro  area  from  noon  un- 
til 3  a.m..  seeking  out  groups  of  youths 
"stacking  up  on  the  corners."  They  patrol 
In  their  own  cars. 

One  Gangbuster  also  Is  stationed  at  a  liq- 
uor store  at  7th  and  Indiana — a  "hot  spot" — 
to  watch  for  thieves  or  crowds  gathering. 

they're  too  tired 

The  patrol  tries  to  get  youths  to  head  for 
the  Project  Action  recreation  center,  "where 
we  dance  them  until  they're  too  tired  to  .get 
Into  trouble,"  Dove  said.  Pool,  table  tennis 
and  reading  also  are  available. 

Gangbusters  have  an  Ingenious  way  to 
break  up  two-man  fights. 

••We  take  the  guys  Inside  the  building  and 
put  boxing  gloves  on  them."  Dove  said.  "Then 
they  don't  want  to  fight.  They  know  that 
nobody  Is  going  to  come  to  their  aid  then." 

When  Gangbusters  spot  young  trouble- 
makers on  the  streets,  they  pick  them  up 
and  take  them  home,  giving  a  stern  lecture 
en  route — and  discussing  the  matter  wltl. 
their  parents  on  arrival. 

"Parents  seem  to  be  all  for  It."  Dove  said. 

If  a  serious  fight  appears  under  way,  a 
Gangbuster  will  take  one  of  the  partici- 
pants on  a  ride  and  get  his  story  while  an- 
other Gangbuster  stays  behind  with  the  sec- 
ond belligerent. 

Dove  said  relations  between  police  and  the 
community  of  5.000  Negroes  have  Improved 
noticeably  In  the  last  six  months. 

Lt.  Wysockl  of  the  'Venice  Division  pointed 
out,  "Any  help  the  Gangbusters  give  us  is 
good.  It  takete  a  little  pressure  off  us.  The 
only  effective  law  enforcement  we  can  have 
is  not  by  the  police  but  by  the  people  them- 
selves." 


the  members  of  the  committee  staff  on 
each  side,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it 
is  a  good  amendment  and  we  would  like 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WIDNAIX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 


Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967 

I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  10409)  to  amend 
the  authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small  Btisi- 
ness  Administration  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Members  on  the  major- 
ity side  are  familiar  with  the  amend- 
ment and  favor  it  We  have  examined  it, 
along  with  the  minority  Members  and 


Dr.  John  Lewis  Taylor 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Dr.  John  Lewis  Taylor,  Con- 
sultant on  Indian  and  Territorial  Affain 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
p>ersonal  loss  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  life  and  memory  of  "Doc"  Taylor. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  recommend  Dr. 
Taylor  for  the  staff  position  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  duties  of  whloh  he  profession- 
ally and  faithfully  performed  since  1953, 
until  his  passing  on  August  29, 1967.  Dur- 
ing these  14  years,  those  of  us  who  came 
to  know  "Doc"  Taylor  were  impressed 
with  the  knowledge,  counsel,  and  dedi- 
cation he  e^x>used  so  effectively  in  all 
his  endeavors. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  aptly  qualified  to  serve 
as  our  Consultant  on  Indian  and  Terri- 
torial Affairs  because  of  his  education 
and  exp>erience.  A  native  of  Oriska.  N. 
Dak..  Jack  was  a  graduate  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Valley  City.  N.  E>ak. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  a  master's  degree 
from  Columbia  University  in  political 
science,  as  well  as  a  master's  in  geog- 
raphy and  doctorate  in  philosophy  from 
Clark  University.  Thereafter,  Dr.  Taylor 
ser\'ed  in  Malaysia  as  an  educator  and 
administrator  until  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Throughout  the  period  of  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  thereafter. 
Dr.  Taylor  developed  an  expertise  on  ter- 
ritorial and  insular  affairs  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  experience  In  the  field  of 
education,  made  him  acutely  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
community.  His  outstanding  service  in 
these  fields  have  made  the  name  of 
"Doc'  Taylor  known  in  every  Indian 
community  of  this  Nation  and  through- 
out the  territorial  and  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  His  service  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  was  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  national  life.  The  absence  of  his 
counsel  and  person  will  long  be  felt. 

Although  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
benefit  of  his  hard  work  and  good  coun- 
sel, his  spirit  will  remain  with  us,  for 
Dr.  Taylor  was  an  exceptional  person 
^e  displayed  a  kindness  and  under- 
standing seldom  seen  to  all  who  sought 
his  counsel  His  patience  and  optimism 
InstiUed  others  to  keep  the  light  of  hope 
burning. 

"Doc"  brought  prestige  to  his  profes- 
sional, civic,  and  community  responsibil- 
ities, and  maintained  a  active  interest  In 
his  professional  military  status,  retirinj 


as  a  Captain  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves. 
He  participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
Association  of  American  Geographers 
and  local  parent- teacher  associations. 
Dr.  Taylor  held  many  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  activities  of  his  church  and 
served  as  a  trustee  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  his 
associates  in  these  other  endeavors  and 
all,  I  am  sure,  are  deeply  saddened  by  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  love  and  devotion  Dr. 
Taylor  had  for  his  lovely  wife.  Virginia, 
and  their  five  children.  I  am  certain  that 
such  a  fine  family  can  be  justly  proud  of 
their  father  and  husband.  For,  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  he  served  his  family,  com- 
munity, and  Nation  in  the  spirit  of  a 
great  living  American. 

Mrs.  Saylor  and  I  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife, 
Virginia,  and  the  children.  In  this  hour 
of  their  great  loss — a  loss  we  shall  all 
share  for  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  James  Elliott  Mooney,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  untimely  passing: 

Dr.  John  Tatlor's  Intekest  in  Antarctica 
ON  Behalf  of  the  Interior  and  Insutar 
ArFAIRS    COMMrrTEE 

(By  Dr.  James  Elliott  Mooney) 

In  recent  years  many  historians  and  geog- 
raphers Indicate  that  "both  here  and  abroad 
they  have  been  Interested  in  the  social 
aspects  of  history."  There  Is,  however,  an 
underlying  intellectual  assvimption  that  the 
historian  as  a  craftsman  Imparts  geography 
as  an  integrated  portion  of  their  discipline. 
John  Taylor  always  gave  me  the  Impression 
that  writers  and  Intellectual  planners  were 
taking  time  to  place  their  historical  sub- 
ject within  geographic  bounds. 

Doctor  Taylor  was  firm  in  his  belief  that 
any  intellectual  perspective  that  dealt  with 
social  and  economic  matters  should  also  In- 
olude  geographic  information  in  order  to 
properly  place  the  thought  expressed.  He 
looked  with  some  reservation  upon  histo- 
rians, scientists,  and  economists  who  kept 
within  the  narrow  range  of  their  subject. 
He  wanted  history  and  geography  to  be  liv- 
ing attributes  with  vital  motivations.  That 
was  why  he  thought  of  the  new  continent  of 
Antarctica  (new  in  the  sense  of  geography, 
science  and  economics )  as  a  real  opportunity 
to  explore  the  many  facets  common  to  our 
modern  society.  He  envisioned  U.S.  Antarc- 
tica efforts  as  a  perfect  circle,  containing  all 
of  modern  thinking  and  researching,  and 
that  there  would  be  one  central  place  where 
such  would  be  amalgamated. 

So  he  went  to  the  source  of  things  to  find 
out  how  this  could  be  accomplished.  He 
studied  the  many  aspects  of  Antarctica  which 
was  an  area  among  many  others  with  which 
he  was  concerned.  It  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  many  interests  which  the  United 
States  had  in  Antarctica  were  not.  and  arc 
not  simple  They  are  complicated.  To  glean 
facts  and  to  research  are  expensive  motiva- 
tions and  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
have  largely  been  the  responsibllty  of  the 
Federal  government. 

Antarctica  exists  as  a  relatively  new  con- 
tinent over  the  horizon,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  world  which  is  increasingly  attracting, 
and  I  might  add  challenging,  the  interests 
tf  modern  man  and  his  technology. 

Dr  Taylor  envisioned  that  the  efforts  down 
there  that  concerned  the  United  States 
should  be  centralized  and  not  difftised.  and 
I  agreed  with  him.  and  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have,  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues. 
Wed  to  do  something  about  It.  Neither 
Doctor  Taylor  nor  I  wanted  to  tolerate  "wllly- 


nlUy"  or  "catch  as  catch  can"  aclentlflc  or- 
ganization for  scientific  reeearcb.  We  both 
opposed  unattached,  and  uncentr&llzed  activ- 
ities. So,  Doctor  Taylor  and  I.  at  the  behest  of 
the  late  Oongreesman.  (later  Senator)  Engle. 
studied  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  ac- 
complish something  of  a  basic  organizational 
nature  which  would  make  poslble  good  ad- 
ministration through  the  most  practical  Im- 
plementation. It  wa«  our  belief  that  a  unit 
In  the  governnoent  should  be  established  as 
a  means  to  this  end. 

Doctor  Taylor  visited  Antarctica  on  two 
occasions  during  the  recent  activities  on  that 
continent.  He  talked  with  operations  people, 
logistics  specialists,  scientists,  legislators  and 
administrators. 

He  lnsp>ected  buildings  being  used,  and 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  reading  programs 
and  visiting  projects  being  developed.  He 
went  Inland  by  tractor  and  airplane,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  treked  by  dog  team  if 
one  had  been  available.  He  wanted  facts.  He. 
upon  his  return,  outlined  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  be  turned  this  Information 
over  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. He  talked  with  a  number  of  those 
who  were  directly  Involved  with  Antarctic 
projects,  in  particular  Admiral  Dufek.  Ad- 
miral Byrd.  Admiral  Tyree  and  myself.  These 
conferences  were  held  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time — perhaps  several  or  more 
years.  Doctor  Taylor  also  discussed  the  pro- 
grams with  repersentatlves  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  talked  with  Senators  as  well  as  with 
Congressmen.  He  arranged  with  others  to 
have  Congressional  representation  in  Ant- 
arctica each  year  so  that  the  legislators 
could  observe  at  first  hand  the  many  oper- 
ations carried  on  down  on  the  "Ice." 

Doctor  Taylor,  In  conjunction  with  others, 
arranged  to  have  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Support  Force,  Antarctica,  and  the 
director  of  the  scientific  program  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  each  year  to  impart  first  hand  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  In  Antarctica. 

Doctor  Taylor  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  matter  what  activities  were  being  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  in  Antarctica,  they 
were  not  tied  closely  enough  together.  On 
this,  he  conferred  with  Congressman  Bngle 
and  Congressman  Saylor,  with  Admiral  Byrd 
and  me,  and  like  myself,  was  a  leading  pro- 
ponent of  the  need  for  legislative  authority 
to  establish  an  Antarctic  Commission.  As  a 
result,  we  were  asked  to  prepare  such  legis- 
lation. 

Doctor  John  L.  Taylor  did  much  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  Antarctica  among  legis- 
lators, who  realized  millions  of  dollars  were 
being  spent  by  our  Government  each  year 
In  Antarctica,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to 
properly  assess  the  benefits  gained  from  our 
activities  in  Antarctica  year  after  year. 

Doctor  Taylor  vrtll  be  greatly  missed  for 
his  many  and  greatly  varied  contributions. 
Not  least  among  these  was  his  untiring  effort 
to  improve  the  stature  of  Antarctic  research 
and  logistic  organization. 

Somewhere  In  the  autobiography  of  Doc- 
tor Wlliam  Lyon  Phelps  he  wrote : 

"The  vast  majority  of  persons  are  com- 
pelled to  live  without  prodigious  adventures, 
and  without  gratification  of  most  of  their 
transient  desires:  yet  ordinary  circumscribed 
existence  can  be  exciting  too." 

Yet.  Doctor  Taylor  was  able  to  live  both 
types  during  his  life,  but  his  calling  while 
a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
could  hardly  be  termed  a  "sheltered  life."  It 
was  "anything  but  dull." 

I  think  most  of  us  envied  Doctor  John  L. 
Taylor's  calmness  and  self  control,  and  I 
might  add,  lack  of  ostentation.  While  Doctor 
Taylor  seemed  placid  of  temperment  he  was 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  go  to  the  South 
Pole,  who  would  endure  hardships,  not  as  a 
dull  part  of  his  dally  existence,  but  rather 
because  he  had   an   inquisitive  mind  and   a 


quiet  aelf-reliance.  There  Is  a  passage  In  "PU- 
grlm'8  Progress"  which  Is  rather  emble- 
matical of  Doctor  Taylor's  life: 

".  .  .  .  yet  now  I  do  not  repent  me  of 
aU  the  trouble  I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where 
I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall 
succeed  me  In  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage 
and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  It.  My  marks 
and  scars  I  carry  with  me.  to  be  a  witness  for 
me  that  I  have  fought  his  battles  who  will 
now  be  mv  rewarder." 


Widely  Differing  Function*  of  Conunodity 
Fntnres  Market! :  "Lloyds  of  London 
and  Lat  Vegas" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
tures markets,  on  which  $75  billion  of 
trading  in  agricultural  products  Is  con- 
ducted armually,  are  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Proposed  legislation.  H.R. 
11930,  is  designed  to  Improve  the  reg- 
ulatory- legislation  under  which  the  mar- 
kets have  operated  for  many  years. 

The  need  for  regulation  of  these  mar- 
kets, both  in  their  owti  Interest  and  that 
of  the  public,  arises  largely  from  that  fact 
that  they  are  the  scene  of  two  tjTies  of 
operation  which  on  their  surface  might 
seem  unrelated  and  conflicting. 

The  feature  of  these  markets  which 
is  most  directly  related  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  actual  commodities  is  that  of 
"hedging."  that  is.  transferring  price  risk 
from  handlers  who  wish  to  be  rid  of  it 
to  speculators  who  are  willing  to  assume 
it.  This  Is  a  sort  of  "Lloyds  of  London" 
insurance  function. 

The  other  function  of  the  markets  is 
to  provide  a  place  where  persons  spec- 
ulating on  price  movements  can  back 
their  judgment  with  their  money.  This 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  ac- 
tivities associated  with  Las  Vegas. 

Actually  the  two  features  are  inter- 
dependent. Without  the  Las  Vegas  type 
activity  there  would  be  no  speculators 
to  whom  risks  of  price  could  be  shifted. 
Without  active  participation  by  many 
thousands  of  speculative  traders  the 
markets  would  quickly  wither  and  die. 

The  Lloyds  of  London  aspect  is  equally 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  markets. 
Even  though  only  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  trading  is  connected  with  the 
handling  of  actual  commodities,  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  futures  mar- 
kets that  there  be  this  relationship  to  the 
production  and  marketing  of  the  physical 
products. 

The  reconciliation  and  control  of  the 
potentially  disrupting  effects  of  these  dif- 
ifering  market  forces  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  and 
earlier  legislation  for  some  45  years.  The 
amendments  now  proposed  In  H.R.  11930 
are  designed  to  correct  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  present  law  and  promote  con- 
tinuation of  the  orderly  and  construc- 
tive operation  of  the  markets. 
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A  New  World  Money  Created  for  Growtii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKNlfSTI-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  of  hard  bargaining  among  the 
financial  powers  of  the  non-Communist 
countries  has  resulted  in  a  revolutionary 
monetary  reform  package  expected  to  be 
signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  later  this  month. 

Details  of  this  hopeful  reform,  the  cre- 
ation of  its  new  assets,  the  "SDR",  and 
its  Implications  on  the  balance  sheets  of 
the  world's  powers  are  outlined  in  an 
excellent  article  by  Sylvia  Porter,  ap- 
peaxing  In  the  September  12  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette. 

I  include  the  article  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

A  New  World  Monet  Created  for  Growth 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Let's  say  you  are  head  of  a  thriving  busi- 
ness which  has  a  sensational  future  it  you 
can  get  enough  cash  to  finance  an  expan- 
sion program.  With  enough  credit  to  go 
ahead,  you're  almost  100  per  cent  sure  of  an 
Indefinitely  prolonged  period  of  prosperity. 
Without  It,  you  could  be  squeezed  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

You  go  to  your  leading  banker  who  ex- 
tends to  you  a  line  of  credit.  This  assures 
you  the  cash  to  finance  your  business  growth 
over  the  years  ahead.  Says  the  banker: 

"We're  extending  this  credit  because  your 
expansion  la  essential  to  the  community's 
overall  good  health.  As  long  as  you  don't  try 
to  overborrow,  don't  bother  to  repay  the 
credit." 

What  assets  do  you  put  up  as  collateral 
to  get  the  credit?  None,  except  your  good 
faith  and  prospects.  Whose  money  will  you 
be  spending?  Credit  "created"  for  you  by  the 
banker. 

This  Is  gross  oversimplification,  of  course, 
but  It  explains,  in  essence,  what  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  P\ind  will  do  when  it 
creates  a  new  form  of  world  money  govern- 
ments can  use  to  finance  expanded  trade  and 
settle  debts  with  each  other. 

NEW    MONET    COMING 

At  Rio  de  Janeiro  Sept.  25,  finance  min- 
isters. Of  the  106  nations  belonging  to  the 
IMP  will  approve  a  plan  to  bring  the  new 
world  money  Into  existence,  a  step  never 
before  taken. 

This  will  signal  the  first  fundamental 
reform  of  our  International  monetary  sys- 
tem since  It  was  created  at  Bretton  Woods. 
N.H.,  23  years  ago.  The  IMF  is  now  a  pool 
of  921  billion  of  paper  currenclea  and  grold. 
Development  of  a  new  "currency"  marks  a 
milestone  tn  world  finance. 

After  all  technical  details  are  hammered 
out,  the  plan,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund's  charter, 
will  go  to  parliaments  of  each  nation  for 
ratification.  (A  law  must  be  passed  by  our 
Congress.) 

Then,  between  1969  and  1970,  a  new  first- 
class  monetary  asset  will  be  created  which 
the  governments  of  the  world  will  use  In 
addition  to  gold  and  U.S.  dollars  to  settle 
national  accounts. 

Q.  What  will  the  IMF  do? 

A.  It  will  create  new  "Sjjeclal  Drawing 
Rights" — SDR's — and  issue  a  specified 
amount  of  them  each  year  to  member  na- 
tions In  accordance  with  each  nation's  eco- 
nomic Importance  or  quota  In  the  HSF. 

Q.  Who  will  use  the  SDR's  and  how? 


A.  Goverajnent  central  banks  only  will  use 
them.  The  rlghte  will  exist  solely  on  the  books 
of  the  IMF  and  the  member  nations.  Private 
citizens  will  never  see  the  new  money. 

As  the  volume  of  world  trade  grows,  the 
volume  of  the  new  credit  wUl  be  Increased, 
too.  Danger  of  a  shortage  of  credit  to  finance 
the  expanded  trade  will  be  eliminated. 

When  a  country  gets  into  debt,  it  will  draw 
on  and  use  its  SDR's  along  with  its  other 
basic  reserves  of  gold  and  U.S.  dollars  to 
settle  up. 

Motcatine  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week  Gil  Dietz,  editor  of  the  Muscatine 
Journal,  writes  a  column  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  his  mythical  "Aimt 
Sadie." 

On  September  9,  1967,  Mr.  Dietz'  let- 
ter talked  about  the  population  growth 
of  Muscatine  and  the  education  and  vo- 
cational training  needs  that  lie  ahead. 
The  letter  is  an  excellent  analysis  of  the 
problem  which  exists  not  only  in  Musca- 
tine but  elsewhere. 

The  column  follows: 

A  Letter  to  Dear  "Aunt  Sadie" 

Dear  Aunt  Sadie:  It  was  reported  Friday 
by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  that  Iowa  was  one 
of  four  states  to  lose  population  between  the 
1960  census  and  last  July  I. 

Overall  the  nation's  population  grew  10.4 
per  cent  In  the  last  seven  years.  There  are 
now  197.884.000  persons  in  the  United  States. 

Iowa's  population  Is  now  2.753,000 — down 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  since  1960.  Wyo- 
ming dropped  4.6  per  cent  to  315,000;  West 
Virginia  was  down  3.4  per  cent  to  1,798,000; 
and  South  Dakota  dropped  1  per  cent  to 
674.000. 

Iowa's  population  loss  has  primarily  been 
a  shift  from  the  small  towns  and  farms.  The 
cities,  particularly  in  Eastern  Iowa,  continue 
to  show  population  increases. 

What's  been  hapepnlng  in  Muscatine? 

A  detailed  study  of  population  trends  and 
predictions  is  contained  in  the  Background 
for  Planning — the  extensive  report  complied 
by  Stanley  Consultants.  The  report  Is  now 
being  utilized  to  prepare  the  ctiy's  Compre- 
hensive Plan  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted later  this  year. 

Population  trends  In  Muscatine  over  the 
past  15  years  closely  parallel  the  changes  in 
the  city's  economy. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  with  the  number 
of  jobs  available  in  Muscatine  county  ac- 
tually declining,  population  held  about 
constant.  Since  1960,  the  Muscatine  economy 
has  taken  a  sharp  upturn  and  population 
growth  has  accelerated. 

Between  1950  and  1960  the  population  In 
Muscatine  county  Increased  by  1,700  persons 
or  5.3  per  cent.  This  was  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  only  170  persons.  Betwe'en  1960  and 
1965  the  number  of  persons  added  was 
1.600 — an  annual  rate  of  over  300  persons  or 
twice  the  rate  of  the  1950-60  decade.  About 
1.300  persons  were  added  in  the  city  of 
Muscatine,  and  another  300  In  the  surround- 
ing urbanized  fringe.  Population  in  the  rural 
portions  of  the  county  continued  to  decline. 

The  city  ot  Muscatine  had  a  population 
of  20.997  in  the  1960  census.  This  increased 
to  22,194  In  the  1966  special  census.  Estl- 
matee  by  Stanley  Consultants,  based  upon 
projections  by  a  Washington  consulting  firm 
in   Economics,    indicate    that   the    city   will 


have  a  population  of  25.800  by  1970;  27,800 
by  1975:  and  34,000  by  1985. 

Muscatine  county  now  has  a  population 
of  36,200-plus.  Population  of  the  county  Is 
expected  to  grow  to  40,100  by  1970;  44,l6o 
by  1975;  and  53.900  by  1985. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  factors  re- 
vealed in  the  population  study  is  low  educa- 
tion and  skill  level  which  exists  In  the  com- 
munity. In  1960  the  median  number  of 
years  of  school  completed  by  Muscatine 
males  25  years  old  and  over  was  only  9  3  and 
that  for  females  10.1.  What  It  means  is  that 
over-half  of  all  males  In  the  prime  earning 
years  had  not  even  entered  high  school  let 
alone  completed  It.  The  1960  census  reported 
that  of  all  persons  from  14  to  17  years  old, 
only  80  per  cent,  four  out  of  five,  were  in 
school.  "This  was  the  lowest  share  found 
among  any  urban  community  In  Iowa 

The  planning  report  says  the  low  educa- 
tional level  Is  ef  serio\is  problem  and  one 
that  will  require  continued  effort  over  the 
forecast  period  If  Muscatine  la  to  achieve 
a  continued  healthy  rate  of  economic 
growth.  "Vocational  training  and  on-the-job 
upgrading  of  skills  must  be  emphasized  In 
Muscatine's  plans  for  future  community 
action." 

Some  advances  have  been  made  since  1960. 
One  of  the  most  Important  steps  was  the 
formation  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Community 
College  and  Vocational-Technical  school 
district.  The  report  would  seem  to  indicate, 
however,  that  Muscatine  needs  to  be  broad- 
ening its  vocational  and  job-training  pro- 
grams on  the  high  school  level. 
Your  nephew, 

Gn.  Dietz. 


Taft-Hartley  Law  Hailed  at  Age  20  by 
U.S.  Officials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  AYRE3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  re- 
cently witnessed  the  20th  anniversary 
Of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  bill  was  an 
outstanding  work  of  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft,  In  whose  cause  I  first  campaigned 
when  I  ran  for  Congress  during  the  clas- 
sic battle  of  1950.  As  most  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was 
opposed  by  most  of  organized  labor.  It  is 
now,  however,  hailed  as  a  measure  that 
has  done  much  to  prevent  damaging 
strikes  and  to  improve  labor  relations. 

The  following  article  from  the  August 
22.  1967,  New  York  Times  comments  on 
some  aspects  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Acts 
anniversary: 

Taft-Hartley  Law  Hailed  at  Age  20  et 
U.S.  Officials 

Washington,  August  22. — Top  Govern- 
ment oflaclals  hailed  today  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act's  emergency  provisions  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  that  labor  law. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz  and 
William  E.  Slmkin.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  said  in 
separate  interviews  that  the  act  had  worked 
well  since  1947  In  preventing  damaging 
strikes. 

Both  officials  said  that  minor  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  act's  emergency 
provisions.  But  they  observed  that  the  act 
was  working  so  well  fundamentally  that  they 
saw  no  need  for  new  antlstrike  legislation 
that  would  have  the  Government  impose  » 
settlement  in  major  disputes. 
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The  emergency  provlsione  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  empower  the  Preeldent  to  seek 
a  coxirt  order  enjoining  for  80  days  a  strike 
or  lockout  that  he  deemed  would  Imperil 
the  national  health  or  safety.  The  law  wai 
passed  by  Congrress  over  a  veto  by  President 
Truman   and   went   Into   effect   on   Aug.   23, 

1947. 

It*  passage  was  bitterly  assailed  in  1947  by 
organized  labor,  which  called  it  a  "slave 
labor"  law  and  sought  unsuccessfully  to  have 
it  declared  imconstitutlonal.  Many  Inde- 
pendent labor-management  experts  also 
doubted  the  value  of  passing  the  legislation 
at  the  time. 

The  statments  today  from  Mr.  Wlrtz  and 
Mr.  Slmkin.  and  similar  comments  from 
union  ofBcials,  made  It  clear  that  most  au- 
thorities now  take  a  brighter  view. 

"My  general  feeling  is  that  It  has  worked 
out  a  great  deal  better  than  expected,"  Mr. 
Wlrtz  said,  recalling  that  in  1947  he  had  op- 
posed the  law.  "It  covers  comparatively  sat- 
isfactorily all  except  a  very  few  cases.  It  has 
given  us  a  good  strike  record  as  a  nation 
over  that  period." 

Mr.  Slmkin  said  that  the  act  was  burdened 
by  a  "clumsy  procedure." 


Report  From  the  10th  Congressional 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  the  voices  of  my  constituents  through 
their  answers  to  my  annual  question- 
naire. This  year,  as  before.  I  commend 
the  answers  to  these  questions  to  the  at- 
tendon  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  the  thinking  of  the  10th 
Congressional  District  on  the  questions 
I  placed  before  them : 

[In  percent! 
1.  Would  you  favor  expansion  of  trade 
In   non-strategic    items    with    the 
Soviet    Union    and    the    countries 
of  Eastern  Europe? 

Yes 53.0 

No 34  0 

Undecided    13.0 

2.  Do  you  favor  an  effort  to  reach  an 

enforceable  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Yes 72.0 

No __. 21  0 

Undecided 70 

3.  In   the   light   of   our   current   ixjsi- 

tion  in  South  Vietnam  should  we 
(mark  one)  : 

Cotitinue  oiu-  present  course? 9.0 

Mount  a  stronger  effort  for  military 

victory? 57  0 

Hold  key  positions  and  try  to  negoti- 
ate a  settlement? 24.  0 

Withdraw  gradually  and  completely?  10.0 
*•  Do  you  approve  continued  tJJS.  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Bed 
China  to  the  United  Nations? 

3^ 65.0 

N° —  - M.  0 

undecided 13  q 

5.  Do   you    favor    a    cutback    of    our 
troops  tn  Europe? 

I* 50.4 

No __  . 

Undecided —  "rmmil"  16.'  0 


9.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  the 
present  limitation  of  $1,500  on 
outside  earnings  for  those  re- 
ceiving   social    security    beneflte? 

Yes  - 69.0 

No 25.0 

Undecided 6.  0 

7.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  6%  sur- 

charge on  corporate  and  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
hold  the  lid  on  inflation? 

Yes 23.0 

No 65.0 

Undecided 12.0 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  in  Fed- 

eral  domestic  spending  In   place 

of  a  6%  surcharge? 

Yes 72.0 

No  - 18.0 

Undecided 10.0 

9.  Do    you    favor    a    tax-sharing    ar- 

rangement, under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  return  a 
portion  of  Income  tax  revenues  to 
the  States,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached? 

Yes 58.0 

No 23.0 

Undecided . 19.  0 

10.  Do  you  favor  an  Income  tax  credit 

for  parents  with  children  in  col- 
lege? 

Yes 65.0 

No 29.0 

Undecided 6.0 

11.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  social 

security  benefits,  to  be  finEinced 
through  an  Increase  In  the  social 
security  payroll  tax? 

Yes   - 43.0 

No 48.0 

Undecided 9.0 

12.  Do  you  favor  a  rent  supplement  pro- 

gram to  aid  lower-income  fami- 
lies? 

Yes 28.0 

No 60.0 

Undecided 12.0 

13.  Would  you  favor  a  new  Federal  law 

which  would;  (mark  one) 
Totally  ban  the  use  of  electronic  lis- 
tening devices? 7.0 

Permit  their  use,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  in  national 

security  cases? 21.0 

Permit  their  use,  as  requested  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  approved  by 
court  order,  in  investigations  In- 
volving either  organized  crime  or 
national  security?   72.0 

14.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  Increase 

in  Federal  expenditvu-es  to  con- 
trol air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes 68.0 

No 23.0 

Undecided    9.0 

15.  Would    you    approve    granting    tax 

credits  to  assist  industrial  plants 
in  installing  air  and  water  anti- 
pollution facilities? 

Yes 60.0 

No 28.0 

Undecided    12.  0 

16.  In    our    present    agricultural    pro- 

gram, do  you  favor:   (mark  one)  : 
Increased  farm  price  support  and  in- 
creased crop  control? 8.  0 

The   present  price   support   and   crop 

control  program? 16.  0 

A  program  to  end  farm  price  support 
and  crop  control? 76.0 

17.  Do    you    favor    legislation    limiting 

the  Import  of  dairy  products? 

Yea 64.0 

No 27.0 

Undecided   9.0 


18.  Would    you   favor   the   drafting   of 

younger  men  first,  rather  than 
the  present  system  of  drafting 
the  older  ones  first? 

Yes 42.0 

No     38.0 

Undecided    20.0 

19.  Present  draft  laws  caU  upon  local 

draft  boards  to  furnish  quotas 
of  men  classified  1-A.  Would  you 
favor  a  law  which  would  place  all 
1-A's  in  a  national  pool,  with 
draft  quotas  filled  from  the  pool 
by  lottery? 

Yes 41.0 

No     38.0 

Undecided 21.0 

20.  Do  you  favor  the  present  system  of 

deferring  a  college  student  who  is 

in  good  standing? 

Yes 57.0 

No 33.0 

Undecided    10.  0 

21.  Do  you   favor  legislation  prohibit- 

ing the  sale  of  firearms  by  mail? 

Yes 65.0 

No 31.0 

Undecided 4.0 

22.  Do  you  favor  raising  postal  rates  to 

meet    the    deficit    in    our    Postal 

Department? 

Yes 43.0 

No 1 49.0 

Undecided 8.0 


Pfc.  Francis  B.  Amoroso  Killed  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    ICABTLAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Francis  B.  Amoroso,  a  young  soldier 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  young  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 

Private  First  Class  Amoroso,  or  North  East. 
Killed  in  Viet  Action 

North  East,  Md. — Army  Pfc.  Francis  B. 
Amoroso.  19.  of  Ncwth  EsLSt,  has  been  killed 
in  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Private  Amoroso,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Ruth 
Amoroso,  was  killed  Sunday  after  an  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier  in  which  he  was  rid- 
ing was  hit  by  a  Viet  Cong  anti-tenk  shell. 

ENLISTED     IN     JUNE     1966 

Private  Amoroso  was  born  In  Newark,  Del., 
where  his  family  lived  until  several  months 
ago  when   they  moved   to  North   East. 

The  young  soldier  attended  Newark  Senior 
High  School  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  im- 
mediately after  graduation  In  June.  1966. 
Willie  in  high  school,  he  worked  as  a  barber 
at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

He  received  his  Army  training  at  Fort  Gor- 
don, Ga..  and  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  left  for 
Vietnam  on  March  25.  He  ■was  a  memtier  of 
the  25th  infantry  Division. 

ASKED  FOR  FOOD,  CANDY 

He  wrote  home  re,cently  that  his  unit  was 
ambushed  and  that  American  soldiers  killed 
four  Viet  Cong.  He  said  that  he  didn't  really 
mind  Army  life,  according  to  his  mother. 

His  last  letters  asked  his  mother  to  send 
him  food  and  candy. 

Besides  his  mother,  he  is  survived  by  two 
brothers.  Darryl  Amoroso  and  Carroll  Amor- 
oso, both  of  North  East,  and  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Suzanne  Swank,  of  Newark,  Del.,  and  MlM 
Joanna  Amoroso  of  North  East. 
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Ob$erTe«  25th  AmuTertary  of  Death 
March 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  iLXJifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  COLXJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  10,  the  residents  of  my 
congressional  district  observed  the 
23th  anniversary  of  the  Bataan  death 
march.  Thoiisands  of  residents  lined  the 
route  of  a  mammoth  i>arade  in  which 
scores  of  service,  veterans,  and  civic  or- 
ganizations participated.  Included  among 
those  taken  prisoner  were  98  men  from 
Maywood  and  surrounding  suburbs  of 
Chicago. 

The  harsh  and  bitter  memories  of  Ba- 
taan are  doubtless  indelibly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  sur- 
vived, but  for  most  of  their  contempo- 
raries recollections  of  the  fall  of  Bataan 
have  been  crowded  out  by  a  never-end- 
ing series  of  other  episodes,  and  for  the 
90-s(Mne  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
been  bom  since  1942,  Bataan  may  have 
little  meaning.  That  is  why,  as  your  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  again  introduced  a  meas- 
ure that  would  help  keep  green  the  mem- 
ory of  the  gallant  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  the  defense  of  Bataan,  as  well  as 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  heroism 
of  those  who  foaight  and  bled  with  them. 

My  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  sec- 
ond Simday  in  September  of  each  year  as 
Bataan  Day  in  memory  of  the  coura- 
geous defenders  of  the  Bataan  Peninsula 
and  the  fortress  of  Corregidor  during  the 
early  days  of  World  War  n.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  soon  be  adopted  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  narrate  the  story  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor,  as  well  as  the  events  that 
preceded  and  followed.  To  those  who 
lived  through  those  stirring  days,  this 
will  be  a  mere  rereading  of  an  old  chapter 
from  your  book  of  memories,  but  per- 
haps it  will  inspire  the  young  people  who 
will  be  hearing  it  for  the  first  time. 

America  was  unable  to  defend  the 
Philippines,  as  the  treacherous  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
1941,  had  immobilized  her  Pacific  Fleet 
and  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  get  re- 
inforcements and  supplies  to  the  7,000 
American  and  75,000  Filipino  troops  that 
were  commanded  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  These  forces  were  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  which 
was  the  keystone  of  the  Commonwealth's 
defense  system. 

Because  of  its  devastating  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  its  highly  successful 
raids  on  our  airfields  in  the  Philippines, 
Japan  had  air  and  naval  supremacy.  She 
was  all  but  immune  from  naval  or  aerial 
attack  as  her  troops  invaded  the  Filipino 
Archipelago.  While  MacArthur's  army 
could  not  win  and  could  only  postpone 
the  day  of  inevitable  surrender,  such  de- 
lay would  help  America  and  her  allies  by 
slowing  down  Japan's  advance  else- 
where. 

The  Japanese  landed  on  Luzon  on  De- 


cember 10,  1941.  Two  of  their  armies 
which  drove  toward  Manila  had  as  their 
objective  the  encirclement  of  MacAr- 
thur's greatly  outnumbered  imits.  He 
avoided  the  trap  by  evacuating  Manila 
and  withdrawing  his  forces  to  Bataan 
Peninsula.  The  fall  of  the  Philippine 
capital  took  place  on  January  2,  1942. 

The  defense  of  Bataan's  rugged  ter- 
rain t>egan  on  the  following  day.  Despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  outnumbered  by 
5  to  1,  the  Americans  and  their  Filipino 
comrades  were  in  an  excellent  position 
for  a  prolonged  defense  of  the  peninsula. 

MacArthur  skillfully  parried  an  attack 
on  his  right  flank  on  January  11  and  the 
Japanese  suffered  heavy  losses.  Eight 
days  later  he  crushed  another  attempt 
to  break  through  his  lines.  On  the  29th, 
fierce  artillery  fire  broke  up  headlong 
Japanese  infantry  assaults  against  both 
flanks  simultaneously.  On  February  2, 
an  invading  force  which  assembled  oppo- 
site Corregidor  was  smashed  by  a  sud- 
den bombardment  from  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  following  day  small 
American  motor  torpedo  boats  attacked 
a  warship  and  torpedoed  Japanese 
transports. 

MacArthur's  lines  held  firm  through- 
out February  and  March,  but  the  enemy 
continued  to  send  reinforcements  into 
the  region  of  Bataan.  The  defenders  of 
the  peninsula  had  suffered  heavy  casual- 
ties, their  remaining  equipment  consisted 
of  a  few  tanks  and  cannon,  and  the  men 
were  exhausted  by  almost  3  months  of 
constant  fighting  without  a4r  support.  A 
few  patched  up  pursuit  planes  consti- 
tuted their  air  force.  EJven  if  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  aerial  reinforce- 
ments, there  were  no  airfields  in  the 
Bataan  sector,  neither  were  supplies  of 
gasoline,  bombs,  or  other  ammunition 
available.  Supplies  could  not  be  brought 
in  from  outside,  as  the  American  fleet 
was  still  out  of  commission  as  a  result 
of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

General  MacArthur  was  ordered  to 
Australia  and  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wright  succeeded  him.  Late  in  March 
Gen.  Tomoyuki  Yamashita  demanded 
that  Wainwright  surrender.  The  demand 
was  refused  and  the  Battle  of  Bataan 
continued. 

The  Japanese  general  t>egan  the  effort 
to  dislodge  the  defenders  on  March  28 
with  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  On  the  31st,  enemy  infantry 
units,  who  were  protected  by  a  barrage 
of  shellflre  from  offshore  warships, 
forced  a  breach  in  the  Bataan  lines.  The 
gap  was  widened  by  tanks,  wlalle  enemy 
aircraft  harried  Wainwright's  rear  lines 
and  disrupted  communications.  In  the 
fiercest  attack  of  the  campaign,  on  April 
8,  waves  of  enemy  shock  troops  poured 
through  the  crumbling  defense  lines. 
"IVltinwright's  eastern  flank  collapxsed  and 
on  the  9th  the  Japanese  overran  the  en- 
tire Bataan  sector. 

Of  Wainwright's  entire  force  of  43,000, 
some  36,000  were  captua-ed,  killed,  or 
wounded  In  this  battle.  The  general  him- 
self, leading  a  force  of  7.000  soldiers,  ma- 
rines, and  sailors,  along  with  3.000  civil- 
ian refugees,  escaped  to  Corregidor, 
which  was  less  than  5  miles  away. 
Gen.  Masaharu  Homma's  80,000  trocH?6 
held  Manila  and  the  entire  rim  of 
Manila  Bay. 


In  a  10-mile  triangle  left  to  Gen. 
Edward  P.  King,  Jr.,  now  in  command  on 
Bataan,  were  12,500  American  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  mostly  army;  66.500 
Philippine  army  men;  6,000  Filipino 
civilians,  employees  of  the  army;  and 
about  20.000  refugees,  many  of  them 
women  and  children.  Hospitals  and  aid 
statioris  had  24,000  patients  and  disease 
was  spreading,  aided  by  bad  diet  and  bad 
water.  Food  was  almost  gone.  Bataan's 
defenders  had  eaten  the  peninsula's  600 
water  buffaloes,  as  well  as  the  250  horses 
and  48  mules  of  the  cavalry. 

"We  have  no  further  means  of  orga- 
nized resistance,"  General  King  told  his 
officers.  He  had  orders  not  to  surrender, 
but  the  alternative  was  slaughter.  The 
general  refused  to  accept  the  alternative 
and  12,500  Americans  and  66,500  Fill- 
pinos  were  surrendered  to  the  Japanese. 

General  Wainwright  was  determined  to 
hold  out  as  long  as  possible  on  the  island 
of  Corregidor,  but  the  position  of  the 
fortress  was  hopeless.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  huge  force  which  was  supported  by 
a  heavy  concentration  of  air  power. 
There  was  no  hope  of  reinforcement  In 
men,  guns,  ammunition,  food,  or  medi- 
cine. The  exhausted  garrison  was  sub- 
jected to  dally  bombardments.  The  Jap- 
anese attack  on  the  fort  began  early  in 
May.  Corregidor's  beach  defenses  were 
destroyed  by  a  terriflc  bombardment 
from  heavy  gwis  emplaced  in  the  moun- 
tains on  Bataan  Peninsula.  ESiemy  land- 
ing parties  which  stormed  the  fortress 
captured  it  in  an  all-out  asault  on  May 
6.  After  having  held  out  for  26  days,  the 
sick  and  starving  garrison  capitulated. 

Let  us  listen  to  the  eloquent  words  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur: 

Corregidor  needs  no  comment  from  me.  It 
has  sounded  Its  own  story  at  the  mouth  o( 
Its  guns.  It  has  scrolled  lt«  own  epitaph  on 
enemy  tablets,  but  through  the  bloody  haze 
of  Its  last  reverberating  shots,  I  shall  always 
seem  to  see  the  vision  of  Its  grim  gaunt, 
and  ghostly  men,  still  unafraid. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan.  nearly  200,000 
people  were  herded  together  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  peninsula — the  advancing 
Japanese  army,  the  defeated  American- 
Filipino  array,  and  thousands  of  civilians 
General  Homma,  whose  bag  of  prisoners 
was  twice  the  size  he  had  anticipated. 
had  barely  suflQcient  food,  medicine,  and 
transport  for  his  own  army  and  was  un- 
prepared for  the  thousands  in  the  hos- 
pitals, for  other  thousands  hardly  able  to 
walk,  and  for  thousands  who  had  no  food 
The  Japanese  general  wanted  Bataan 
Peninsula  cleared  of  his  enemies  and  tooic 
care  not  to  ask  how  it  was  accomplished 

The  first  of  the  survivors  began  to  walk 
out  of  Bataan  on  the  morning  of  April 
9.  Although  they  did  not  know  It  at  the 
time,  they  were  destined  for  Camp 
O'Donnell,  which  was  65  miles  to  the 
north.  After  the  marchers  had  covered 
31  agonizing  miles  on  foot,  they  traveled 
25  miles  by  rail,  and  then  marched  the 
final  9  miles  to  their  prison. 

Many  of  them  failed  to  make  It.  Any- 
one who  was  caught  with  Japanese 
money  in  his  possession  was  assumed  to 
have  taken  it  from  a  Japane.^e  he  had 
killed  and  was  himself  killed.  At  one 
point,  nearly  400  Filipino  soldiers  were 
marched  into  the  woods,  tied  together. 
and  beheaded  with  sabers.  The  conditions 
imder  which  the  emaciated,  hungry,  and 


ill  men  marched  are  almost  too  horrible 
to  relate. 

General  King  estimated  that  9,300 
Americans  had  reached  CEimp  O'Don- 
nell by  the  end  of  May  and  that  between 
600  and  650  Americans  had  died  on  the 
march.  Probably  10.000  Filipinos  also 
died,  while  6,000  escaped. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  our  history, 
brave  men  have  written  their  names  in 
blood  so  that  their  descendants  could 
read  about  their  heroic  deeds  and  be  in- 
spired to  emulate  them.  Valley  Forge, 
Lake  Erie.  Chapultepec,  Gettysburg,  San 
Juan  Hill,  the  many  battles  of  the  two 
World  Wars,  and  the  wars  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam,  are  all  accounts  of  brave  men 
who  fought  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  ex- 
tend freedom.  Let  us  reserve  one  of  the 
brightest  pages  for  those  who  fell  in  the 
defense  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor  and 
thus  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  precious 
time  that  enabled  other  brave  men  to 
keep  the  enemy  from  extending  his  con- 
quests. 

Let  us  pause  on  one  Sunday  afternoon 
In  each  and  every  year  to  pay  reverent 
tribute  to  these  fallen  heroes  and  to 
salute  those  who  survived  the  sieges  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  and  the  infamous 
death  march.  How  grateful  we  are  that 
many  of  them  have  assembled  here 
today,  25  years  after  they  experienced  a 
living  hell.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
have  many  happy  and  useful  years  ahead 
of  them  and  that  the  Nation  for  which 
they  did  so  much  will  never  forget  them. 


Welfare  Recipients  Without  Rights 


Pot  and  Kettle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  succinct  and  effective  rebuttals 
to  Communist  propaganda  appeared  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  Sunday  Star  on 
September  10.  This  editorial  speaks  for 
itself  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Pot  and  Kettle 

liCt  us  take  note  of  how  the  unfree  Soviet 
press  has  commented  on  the  election  In  free 
South  Vietnam. 

Izvestla.  the  government  newspnper 
(which  means  that  It  Is  a  mindless  enter- 
prise completely  controlled  by  Premier  Ko- 
sygln  and  his  fellow-bureaucrats)  has  called 
the  vote  a  "farce." 

And  Pravda.  the  equally  mindless  organ  of 
the  Soviet  Corrununlst  Party,  has  cried  that 
the  turnout  of  South  Vietnamese— over  80 
percent  of  the  eligible  voters — can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  "foul"  that  should  be  viewed 
with  contempt  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Well,  now. 

Consider  how  the  Kremlin  and  its  satel- 
lites, not  to  mention  Red  China,  run  things. 

Observe  the  splendid  "free  elections  '  In  aU 
the  lands  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Who  in  those  places — In  Prague,  In  Bucha- 
rest, in  Sofia,  In  Budapest,  in  Moscow— has 
been  able  to  run  as  a  free  candidate? 

Salute  to  the  Thleu-Ky  ticket. 

It  looks  vastly  better  and  more  honest 
than  anything  the  Communists  have  to  offer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Louisi- 
ana, aged  and  infirm  white  welfare  re- 
cipients at  a  rest  home  were  bodily 
ejected  because  the  homeowner  refused 
to  racially  mix  his  establishment  and 
comply  with  all  the  Federal  redtape. 

Yet,  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  welfare 
recipients  are  promoting  a  guaranteed 
right  to  welfare  benefits  with  the  State 
and  taxpayers  having  no  control  over 
eligibility  or  supervision. 

Quite  a  double  standard.  In  the  South. 
the  recipient  has  no  rights — Li'ndon's 
law  must  be  followed  to  the  race  quota. 
In  the  North,  the  welfare  recipient  Is 
exempt  from  all  laws — that  is.  laws  of 
tlie  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  story  from 
the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  for  August 
29.  an  article  from  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  for  September  12.  and  a  letter 
from  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  following  my  remarks: 

I  Prom  the  State-Times.  Batoo  Rouge,  La.. 

Aug.  29.  1967) 

Den  HAM  Springs  Nursing  Houi:  Dropped  by 

Welfare  Program 

Den  HAM  Springs. — A  Livingston  Parish 
nursing  home  owner  has  beootne  the  first  to 
be  dropped  from  the  State  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's medical  vendor  program  for  non-com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

Claude  D.  Spring,  operator  of  the  Golden 
Age  Nursing  Home,  was  Informed  by  Welfare 
Commissioner  Garland  Bonin  that  the  de- 
partment will  discontinue  payments  for  the 
28  welfare  clients  now  residing  at  the  Golden 
Age.  effective  Sept.   15. 

Alvis  Roberts,  welfare  services  director,  aald 
today  the  staff  has  recently  completed  In- 
spection visits  of  homes  throughout  the  state 
to  see  if  tliey  have  Integrated  their  facilities. 
Roberts  said  the  staff  is  in  the  prooees  of 
evaluating  questionnaires  and  that  figxires 
on  the  numt>er  of  non-complying  homes  will 
be  available  later  In  the  week. 

Roberts  said  Spring  is  the  first  nursing 
home  operator  to  be  Informed  that  vendor 
payments  will  be  withheld. 

The  vendor  payment  program  Is  practically 
the  backbone  of  the  nursing  home  business, 
since  roughly  70  per  cent  of  the  nursing  home 
residents  receive  welfare  payments. 

The  vendor  payment  program  \b  heavUy 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government. 

Spring  said  he  has  participated  In  the  ven- 
dor program  for  almost  five  years,  since  the 
inception  of  his  nursing  home.  Twenty-eight 
of  his  44  residents  are  welfare  recipients,  he 
said. 

"They  have  you  over  a  barrel."  Spring  said. 
"It's  hard  to  make  it  without  the  vendor  pay- 
ments." 

The  home  operator  said,  however,  he  does 
not  Intend  to  integrate  his  home  or  staff  and 
that  he  expects  his  welfare  clients  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Livingston  Parish  Welfare  Department 
has  sent  leters  to  the  relatives  of  the  welfare 
clieni«  telling  them  that  the  department  will 
discontinue  Its  vendor  paymenta. 

"Your  parent  wUl  no  longer  be  eligible  for 
any  services  or  payment  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,"  the  letter  to  the  daughter 
of  a  client  said,  "However,  U  you  desire  trans- 


fer to  another  nursing  home,  the  parish  wel- 
fare office  Will  assist  in  every  way  possible." 

MAY    RECEIVE    $225    PER    MONTH 

Nursing  homes  classified  as  Al  by  the  De- 
partment of  Hospitals  may  receive  up  to 
$225  per  month  per  client  from  the  welfare 
department  and  may  collect  up  to  an  audl- 
tionai  $100  per  month  from  the  families  of 
the  clients. 

Springs's  loss  therefrom  could  conceivably 
come  to  $9,100  per  month  as  a  result  of  fail- 
ure to  abide  by  the  integration  directive. 

Spring  said  he  has  received  guidelines 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  calling  for  nursing  home  oper- 
ators to  meet  with  their  employees  and  send 
minutes  of  the  meetings  to  Washington. 

Bonin  pointed  out  the  department  was 
taking  the  action  in  order  "to  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibility as  a  recipient  of  federal  aid 
funds." 

The  welfare  commissioner  told  Spring  he 
may  still  take  steps  to  comply  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  Including  an  open  admissions 
policy  and  public  announcement  of  the  pol- 
icy. 

Spring  was  given  sample  notice  for  news- 
paper, radio  and  other  communications 
media  informing  the  public  that  the  nursing 
home  will  integrate  Its  walUng  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  dining  facilities,  recreation  rooms, 
therapeutic  rooms  and  room  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  welfare  department  said  a  policy 
statement  should  be  given  "to  each  individ- 
ual and  organization  that  refers  patients  to 
the  home  and  it  should  be  conspicuously 
In  the  home. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.   Washington.  D.C 

Sept.  12.  1967] 

Four  in  Welfare  Strrr  Grr  Aid  Tnx  Rulino 

(By  John  Flalka) 

A  three-Judge  panel  of  the  VS.  District 
Court  has  ordered  District  welfare  officials  to 
provide  temporary  aid  for  four  wconen  pre- 
viously considered  Ineligible  for  welfare 
under  a  one-year  residency  requirement. 

The  panel's  order  yesterday  said  the  Dis- 
trict should  provide  aid  untU  the  judges  de- 
cide the  constitutional  issues  Involved  in  the 
women's  claim  that  the  residency  require- 
ment deprived  them  of  their  basic  rights  to 
travel  and  subsistence. 

The  panel  sat  as  a  unit  of  the  District 
Court,  although  two  of  its  members  are  Chief 
Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  and  Judge  Charles 
Pahy  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  They 
signed  the  order. 

The  panel's  third  member.  District  Court 
Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff,  dissented.  He  had 
previously  ruled  that  the  case  presented  no 
substantial  constitutional  questions. 

Dave  Marlln.  a  spokesman  for  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Services,  which  Is  bringing  the 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  women,  said  he  thought 
the  order  was  a  significant  step  In  the  court 
battle  to  have  the  residency  requirement 
stricken. 

Although  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys had  argued  their  suit  was  a  "class, 
action"  seeking  relief  for  aU  welfare  apr)ll- 
cants  affected  by  the  rule,  the  court  order 
mentioned  only  the  four  plaintiffs. 

Asst.  Corporation  Counsel  John  Suda,  who 
opposed  the  women's  request  for  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  during  a  hearing  Thursday, 
said  203  applications  currently  are  on  file 
which  were  denied  because  of  the  rule. 

Under  the  rule,  one  must  be  a  resident  of 
the  District  for  one  year  Immediately  prior  to 
applying  for  public  assistance. 

Although  41  states,  including  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  still  have  similar  residency 
statutes.  three-Judge  panels,  sitting  as  U.S. 
District  Courts,  struck  down  the  laws  on 
constitutional  grounds  in  Connecticut  and 
Delaware  in  separate  decisions  in  June. 

A  similar  panel  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Eastern  Pennsylvania  on  June  5  Issued 
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a  temporary  order  similar  to  yesterday's 
order  In  the  District. 

The  decision  of  a  three-Judge  panel  may 
be  appealed  only  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
The  Connecticut  and  Delaware  decisions 
have  been  appealed  already.  Some  observers 
feel  the  hls:n  court  may  hear  all  the  cases 
together  some  time  next  spring. 

A  spolcesman  for  the  District  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  said  temporary  relief  dur- 
ing fults  for  declaratory  Judgments  Is 
granted  frequently  and  that  the  order  should 
"have  no  bearing"  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Suda  argued  that  If  the  residency  require- 
ments were  stricken,  Washington  would  be- 
come "a  mecca  for  the  transient  poor,"  be- 
cause its  welfare  payments  are  higher  than 
in  surrounding  Jurisdictions. 

The  suit  was  brought  originally  by  Mrs. 
Minnie  Harrel,  a  28-year-old  mother  of  three, 
who  came  to  the  District  last  Sept.  3  from 
Bay  Shore,  N.Y.  She  Is  suing  for  back 
payments. 

Mrs.  Vera  M.  Barley,  65,  of  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital,  later  Joined  the  suit,  charging  that 
a'.though  she  had  been  a  patient  at  the  hos- 
pital since  April  1.  1941.  she  was  not  eligible 
for  welfare  because  the  District  law  does  not 
count  time  spent  in  the  hospital  as  residency. 

She  came  to  the  District  one  month  before 
she  was  committed  to  the  hospital  and  be- 
came eligible  for  rehabilitation  two  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Barley  says  she  cannot  be  placed 
in  a  foster  home  until  she  is  eligible  for 
public  aid. 

The  two  other  plaintiffs,  who  Joined  the 
suit  later,  are  Mrs.  Clay  Mae  Legrant.  of 
139  Bates  St.  NW.,  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Jean 
Brown,  of  4662  Hillside  Drive  SE. 

State  of  Louisiana, 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  August  17.  1967. 
Dear  Mrs.  Landrt:    We  regret  that  it  is 
necessary  to  Inform  you  that  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1967  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare will  discontinue  payment  on  behalf  of 
clients  who  are  patients  in  Oolden  Age  Rest 
Home.  Mr.  Claude  Spring  has  Informed  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  he  does 
not  desire  to  comply  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1064. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  other 
arrangements  for  continued  care  of  your 
Mother,  Mrs.  Effle  O.  Deffez.  If  you  wish  for 
your  parent  to  remain  at  Golden  Age  Rest 
Home  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  meet  the 
total  cost  of  nursing  home  payment.  Your 
parent  will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  any  serv- 
ices or  payment  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  However,  If  you  desire  trans- 
fer to  another  nursing  home,  the  Parish  Wel- 
fare Office  will  assist  in  every  way  possible. 

If  you  wish  any  other  Information  regard- 
ing the  present  change,  please  get  In  contact 
with  your  worker  at  the  parish  office. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Norwood  T.  C.  Carter, 

Director. 


Sam  tremendously.  We  all  wish  him  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  in  his  richly 
deserved  retirement. 


Sam  Davenport 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
regret  and  sadness  I  have  learned  of  the 
retirement  and  departure  from  Capitol 
Hill  of  Sam  Davenport.  As  a  neighbor  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Cannon  Building 
and  as  an  associate  In  the  prayer  break- 
fast group  I  came  to  know  and  admire 


The  Vietnamese  Electioni — A  Conttrac- 
tive  Result  of  Johnson  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  press  is  telling  us,  almost 
unanimously,  that  the  elections  In  South 
Vietnam  were  fair,  honest  and  demo- 
cratic by  almost  any  standard  applied. 

This  is  now  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
world  press  which  observed  the  event. 
And  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  said  in 
its  editorial  on  September  4: 

There  is  no  question  about  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  eetablish  a 
stable  constitutional  government. 

Tlie  Chicago  Daily  News  of  September 
6  said: 

The  fact  that  an  election  could  be  held 
at  all,  given  the  circumstances  that  prevail 
there,  ranks  aa  a  near  miracle. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  miracle  that  Vietnam 
held  an  open  free  election. 

It  was.  in  good  part,  the  result  of  2 
years  of  the  most  Intense  olBcial  and 
private  American  effort  to  help  make 
democracy  live  and  grow  in  an  area 
which  had  formerly  known  only  feudal 
or  oligarchical  rule. 

It  is  not  a  miracle  that  South  Vietnam 
still  exists  as  an  Independent  state  to- 
day. It  exists  because  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  would  not  stand  Idly  by 
and  watch  another  nation  taken  over  by 
communism. 

The  recent  elections  are  not  merely 
vindications  of  America's  faith  in  the  free 
impulses  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The 
elections  are  also  vindications  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  Vietnam — eco- 
nomic, military  and  political. 

Peace  will  come  in  Vietnam  as  It  must, 
when  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong  are  satis- 
fied that  we  will  continue  to  inflict  heavy 
penalities  on  them. 

But  when  peace  comes.  It  will  come  to 
a  nation  which  has  fought  for  Its  own 
survival — and  has  won. 

It  will  come  to  a  nation  in  which  the 
United  States  has  given  its  best  resources 
and  its  best  men. 

It  win  come  to  a  nation  now  build- 
ing democratic  and  representative  Insti- 
tions. 

That  Is  the  American  legacy  to  Viet- 
nam. It  is  a  proud  legacy.  And  we  ought 
to  be  Immensely  proud  of  President 
Johnson  for  strengthening  that  legacy 
by  the  policies  he  now  pursues. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  editorials  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  which  support  the 
American  effort  In  Vietnam. 

I  also  Insert  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
report  of  September  9,   1967,   In   which 


former  national  commander  Eldon  James 

gave  his  views  on  the  Vietnam  situation: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Sept.  6.  1967| 

New   Start  in   Vietnam 

The  State  Department  has  good  reason  to 
describe  the  election  In  South  Vietnam  as  a 
"major  step  forward."  The  fact  that  an  elec- 
tion could  be  held  at  all,  given  the  circum- 
stances that  prevail  there,  rank^  as  a  near- 
miracle.  And  if  the  outcome  was  about  as 
expected,  it  detracts  little  from  the  premise 
that  the  war-torn  nation  has  made  the  tian- 
sltion  from  a  government  by  military  junta 
to  one  based  on  the  expressed  choice  of  the 
people. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  military  slate 
won,  and  that  therefore  the  basic  leadership 
is  unchanged.  The  number  of  opposing  par- 
ties also  garnered  enough  votes  among  them 
to  emphasize  that  President-elect  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  and  his  vice  president.  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky,  lack  a  solid  majority  among  the 
electorate.  But  many  an  advanced  country 
with  a  long  history  of  democracy  has  experi- 
enced a  similar  outcome,  yet  developed  a 
viable  government.  The  observer  team  sent 
by  President  Johnson  seems  convinced  that 
the  election  was  conducted  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible and  that  the  criefe  of  "fraud"  raised  by 
defeated  candidates  lack  any  solid  basis. 

The  Viet  Cong  enemy  provided  the  best 
evidence  that  the  election  was  not  a  sham 
Its  efforts  to  prevent  the  election  and  harass 
the  voters  expanded  into  the  bloodiest  sort  of 
terror  tactics  as  the  day  approached.  For  83 
per  -^fcrt  of  the  eligible  voters  to  turn  out 
in  deilancc  of  this  threat  required  a  high 
degree  of  courage. 

The  election  marked  the  achievement  ol 
one  of  the  goafe  set  by  the  United  St.ates— 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  people  estab- 
lish a  representative  government.  This  has 
been  regarded  as  a  first  essential  in  creating 
conditions  that  could  lead  to  peace.  But  If 
this  "forward  step"  is  to  be  meaningful  It 
must  be  followed  by  many  others. 

The  campaign  speeches  In  South  Vietnam 
were  heavily  larded  with  promises  to  make 
peace,  and  even  Thleu  and  Ky,  the  military 
candidates,  came  around  to  saying  they 
would  do  nearly  anything — including  talk 
directly  with  the  Viet  Cong — to  bring  an 
honorable  end  to  the  war.  Now  that  the 
election  watershed  is  behind  them,  promises 
must  be  replaced  by  action. 

Vietnam  has  already  demonstrated  that 
there  are  no  instantaneous  solutions  to  Its 
problems.  The  election  altered  only  one  fac- 
tor in  a  puzzle  so  complex  it  has  defied  solu- 
tion through  months  and  years  of  increasing 
toil,  sweat,  blood  and  tears. 

Yet  if  It  remains  true  that  the  ultimate 
answer  in  Vietnam  must  come  through  poli- 
tical rather  than  military  moves,  the  factor 
that  has  been  altered  could  eventually  prove 
to  be  the  key.  President-elect  Thleu  has 
acquired  the  political  base  he  lacked  to  pur- 
sue both  domestic  reforms  and  negotiations 
for  peace.  Assuming  he  can  solidify  his  new 
base,  the  door  lb  open  to  initiatives  barred 
to  him  before. 

That  Is  at  least  a  more  optimistic  prospect 
than  the  one  that  has  prevailed — the  unend- 
ing road  of  more  troops,  more  bombing  and 
more  frustration. 

(Prom  the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 

Sept.  4,  1967] 

Bic  Gain  in  Vietnam  Votinc 

"An  election  bas  been  held  In  Asia  In  a 
country  at  war  and  this  Is  a  mighty  step 
forward"  regardless  of  criticism. 

This  comment  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Edward 
R.  L.  EHson  of  Washington,  one  of  President 
Johnson's  observers  at  the  Vietnam  voting. 
stuns  up  the  major  immediate  benefit  of 
yesterday's  historic  event. 

There  may  have  been  intimidation  and 
even  some  fraud.  There  most  certainly  was 
confusion    and    questionable    influence    but 
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Vietnam  haa  bad  its  first  free  presidential 
election  and  has  cleared  another  barrier  to 
constitutional  government. 

The  apparent  victory  of  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 
as  president  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  as  vice  pres- 
ident came  as  no  surprise.  Too  much  was 
going  for  them  for  opponents  to  overcome  in 
a  nation  embroiled  In  war. 

The  two  men  have  been  voted  Into  an  awe- 
some responsibility,  which,  depending  upon 
how  they  discharge  It,  can  advance  the  cause 
of  the  free  vote  or  set  It  back  for  decades. 

With  completion  of  the  government  in 
election  of  a  House  of  Representatives  next 
month,  Thleu  and  Ky  must  move  strongly 
toward  establishment  of  a  stable  rule  in 
which  the  peasants  can  place  their  trust. 

They  are  committed  to  an  elimination  of 
corruption  and  to  a  request  to  Hanoi  for 
opening  peace  talks.  Success  in  either  en- 
deavor can  do  much  to  gain  the  people's 
confidence. 

The  Vietnamese  voters  contributed  a  spec- 
tacular display  of  courage.  More  than  80  ""o 
of  those  registered  cast  ballots  a.id  despite 
relentless  terrorism  voting  was  blocked  in 
only  three  of  the  8,824  polling  places. 

President  Johnson's  panel  of  election  ob- 
servers deserve  this  nation's  thanks  for  taking 
on  a  complicated  assignment  at  great  per- 
sonal risk.  Two  of  the  members  narrowly 
escaped  terrorists'  bombs  and  all  of  them 
found  assessment  of  Involved  election  pro- 
cedures in  a  strange  land  a  most  difficult 
task. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Vietnamese  people  to  establish 
a  stable  constitutional  government.  Proof  of 
the  wisdonni  of  their  choice  of  men  to  lead  it 
Is  up  to  Thleu  and  Ky. 

[From  the  Oklahoma  City  Times. 
Sept.  9,   1967] 

Observer  Sees  Start  of  Vietnam  Freedom 

(By  Jim  Standard) 

South  Vietnam  has  achieved  the  basic 
foundations  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
democracy  and  its  people  are  resolved  to 
bring  it  at)out,  one  of  President  Johnson's 
observers  at  the  recent  Vietnam  elections 
said  Saturday  In  Oklahoma  City. 

E.  Eldon  James,  a  Hampton,  Va.,  trial 
lawyer  and  a  past  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  said  he  found  Viet- 
namese people  throughout  the  war-torn  na- 
tion are  determined  to  make  democracy 
work. 

He  said  he  also  believes  the  election  was 
"reasonably  honest  considering  the  condi- 
tions in  the  country. 

"I  wasn't  brainwashed,"  James  said.  He 
said  he  formed  his  conclusions  by  talking 
to  Vietnamese  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  small  out-of-the-way  places. 

"I  shook  my  seciuity  guards  once  so  peo- 
ple I  talked  to  would  not  be  Inhibited  "  he 
said. 

He  said  an  important  thing  he  found  was 
that  the  people  were  determined  to  vote  in 
the  election  despite  threats  of  Viet  Cong 
reprisals.  News  services  said  84  percent  of 
those  eligible  to  vote  went  to  the  polls. 

"There  was  one  place  where  a  bomb  hit." 
he  said.  •Tlie  people  waited  for  the  polling 
place  to  be  cleaned  up  and  put  in  order  and 
then  went  ahead  and  voted." 

He  said  he  noted  free  expression  among 
the  people. 

"One  service  station  attendant  volun- 
teered to  me  he  wasn't  going  to  vote  for 
the  military  ticket."  he  said.  I  asked  him 
Why  and  he  said  'I  Just  don't  like  (Premier) 
Ky.' 

"It  sounded  like  something  I  would  hear 
back  home." 

James  said  one  military  man  was  running 
for  a  senate  seat  on  a  ticket  not  endorsed 
by  the  Vietnamese  military. 

"He  said  he  dldnt  think  he  would  win 

and  planned  to  go  back  to  his  Job  with  the 

military  when  he  was  defeated,  "  James  said. 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought   he  could   get 


his  Job  back  and  he  said  there  would  be  no 
trouble.  I  thought  this  was  significant." 

James  said  the  warmth  shown  him  by 
the  Vietnamese  people  as  well  as  their  re- 
solve convinced  him  we  are  winning  the 
war. 

"It's  no  longer  a  stalemate  .  .  .  we  are 
winning,"  he  said. 

He  said  people  are  no  longer  as  fearful 
of  the  Viet  Cong.  On  a  previous  trip  to 
Vietnam,  he  said,  he  noticed  the  large  num- 
ber of  unused  roads. 

"In  a  helicopter  I  looked  at  the  roads  this 
time  and  there  was  traffic  on  them."  he  said. 
"The  roads  are  now  secure — at  least  in  day- 
light." 

He  said  military  briefings  convinced  him 
the  Viet  Cong  are  hurting  for  manpiower  and 
recruiting  12-  and  13-year-olds.  Even  so,  he 
said  they  are  now  supplemented  as  much 
as  60  percent  by  North  Vietnamese  regtilars. 

"I  asked  one  man  about  the  election  and 
he  said  it  was  the  result  of  sacrifice  and  20 
years  of  dead  Vietnamese,"  James  said.  "I 
think  these  people  now  have  a  purpose  for 
all  their  suffering  and  sacrifice." 

James,  who  returned  last  Wednesday,  said 
he  has  already  reported  his  findings  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

James  is  a  member  of  the  UJB.  Veterans 
Advisory  Commission  and  was  in  Oklahoma 

City  for  hearings  on   veterans  affairs. 


'Africa"  Triumphs  as  4-Hous  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday  night  I  was  given 
a  rare  treat  that  combined  entertainment 
and  education.  This  treat  was  a  television 
program  on  ABC-TV  called  Africa.  For 
4  straight  hours  I  was  entertained,  en- 
lightened, and  delighted.  It  Is  an  untisual 
and  much  appreciated  occurrence  when  a 
television  viewer's  attention  can  be  held 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  ABC 
should  be  congratulated  for  this  innova- 
tion in  television  programing. 

The  continent  of  Africa  offers  many 
hopes  and  problems  for  American  for- 
eign policy.  The  hopes  can  be  fulfilled 
and  the  dangers  avoided  If  Americans 
understand  the  peoples  and  the  problems 
of  Africa.  This  program.  I  am  sure,  in- 
creased that  understanding. 

It  had  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  documentary— information,  facts,  In- 
terviews. But  this  is  not  what  made  the 

program  unique  and  so  worth  while.  We 
have  all  read  and  heard  about  Africa. 
This  program  presented  the  facts  In  their 
true  context,  not  as  separate  entitles, 
dry  and  colorless.  The  context  was  the 
very  life  of  Africa;  the  strength  of  Its 
history  reflected  in  age-old  customs,  the 
land  and  its  effects  on  the  people  and 
their  way  of  life,  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  on  development.  And  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  Importance,  it  gave  the 
histories  of  the  political  development  of 
many  of  the  states  of  emerging  Africa. 

Television  editor  Eleanor  Roberts  of 
the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  has  described 
the  quality  and  worth  of  this  program. 
Her  article  in  the  Monday  Herald  Is  an 
excellent  work  of  criticism.  She  discusses. 


as  a  critic  in  the  field  of  the  arts  should, 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  program.  But 
she  also  sees  the  significance  of  the  In- 
formational side  of  the  program  and  Its 
worth  as  a  docimientary.  Miss  Roberts' 
appreciation  is  for  the  skillful  blending  of 
these  two  aspects  of  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  Include  Miss  Roberts' 
article  in  the  Record.  Not  only  Is  it  a 
tribute  to  her  critical  ability,  but  it 
pi-aises  a  program  that  I  hope  will  be  the 
first  of  a  series : 

I  Prom  the  Boston    (Mass.)    Herald-Traveler, 

Sept.  11.  19671 

"Africa"  Triumphs  as  4-Houh  Show 

(By  Eleanor  Roberts) 

Television  reached  new  heights  last  night, 
when  ABC-TV  took  a  $2  million  gamble  and 
telecast  four  straight  hours  of  "Africa"  on 
Ch.  7. 

It  was  one  of  television's  finest  achieve- 
ments— a  triumph!  In  10  years  of  reviewing 
I've  seen  nothing  to  equal  It.  Not  once  did 
it  drag — and  I  sat  through  the  four  hours  in 
an  ABC  screening  room  in  New  York  expect- 
ing to  be  restless.  Instead,  I  was  mesmerized. 

The  superb  photography,  the  lucid,  in- 
depth  examination  of  tribalism  and  emerging 
African  independence,  the  exlclting  musical 
score  by  Alex  North,  the  whole  tremendous 
scope  of  the  presentation  was  monumental. 

"Africa"  is  the  ice-breaker  In  the  frozen 
wastes  of  TV.  By  proving  it  can  be  educa- 
tional, informative  and  yet  entertaining  it 
should  blaze  the  trail  for  other  TV  block- 
busters. 

In  view  of  the  revolutionary  programming 
format  of  this  unique,  full-evening  of  tele- 
vision, ABC  was  wise  to  break  up  the  topics 
so  that  viewers  could  make  their  choice. 

But  you  really  had  to  see  It  all — Africa's 
culture,  it  politics.  Its  unrest.  Its  black-and- 
white  relationships,  its  emerging  nations  and 
their  problems,  its  animals  and  people — to 
appreciate  it. 

The  story  of  this  vast  continent  of  over  300 
million  people  was  a  fascinating  melange  of 
the  old  and  the  new — gleaming,  modern 
cities  and  the  tribal  rites  of  the  primitive 
Owl  Bushman — glorious  views  of  Mt.  Kili- 
manjaro and  Victoria  Palls — the  excitement 
of  watching  Miriam  Makeba  perform — the 
appalling  scenes  of  lepers  being  treated. 

One  of  the  most  gripping  segments  came 
in  the  10-11  p.m.  period  when  the  tragic 
story  of  the  apartheid  was  told  with  Alan 
Paton.  author  of  "Cry.  the  Beloved  Country" 
explaining  the  problems  of  multi-racial 
South  Africa  and  diamond  merchant  Harry 
Oppenheimer  decrying  the  apartheid  plight. 

But  more  impressive  than  words  were  the 
scenes  of  men  who  live  by  passbooks — tell- 
ing each  African  where  he  may  work  or  live — 
cruelly  shutting  him  out  from  the  white 
man's  world. 

The  four-hour  epic  examined  the  problem 
of  education  in  Africa  where  the  children 
learH  by  rote  and  students  feel  they  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  elite. 

It  showed,  in  a  most  effective  segment,  the 
efforts  being  made  to  conquer  disease  with 
some  vivid  scenes  at  a  Canadian  missionary 
clinic.  Sports  were  covered — including  a  shot 
of  a  pair  of  Lute  wrestlers  outside  Dakar  in 
Senegal  battling  to  the  beat-beat-beat  of  the 
drums. 

There  were  sharp  contrasts  in  the  failures 
and  successes  of  various  countries.  The  story 
of  Ghana,  where  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people's  money  was  squandered  and  its  lead- 
er, Kwame  Nkj-umah  deposed,  was  astound- 
ing, te 

Far  more  hopeful  was  the  story  of  Kenya 
where  a  multi-racial  state  Is  working  suc- 
cessfully tinder  President  Jomo  Kenyatta. 
Most  of  the  African  leaders  were  interviewed 
on  the  program  but  the  plight  and  potential 
of  this  vast  continent  is  best  summed-up  by 
Howard  K.  Smith. 

He  found  that  none  of  the  new  Black  Afrl- 
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can  leaders  had  yet  found  the  grail.  It  Is  far 
the  poorest  continent.  Tom  Mboyah  of  Kenya 
has  said  that  the  great  danger  Is  that  the 
new  nations  may  fall  to  develop. 

ABC  deserves  tremendous  credit  for  lead- 
ing the  way  to  better  TV  through  "Africa". 
And  kudos  to  executive  producer  James 
Fleming,  who  spent  almost  two  years  making 
It  and  men  like  Blaine  Uttell  and  Eliot  Ellof- 
Bon  whose  genius  and  craftsmanship  con- 
tributed to  Its  success.  Gregory  Peck  made 
aa  excellent  narrator. 


Wise  and  DcToted  Parents  Essential  for 
the  Rebirth  of  the  Spiritnal  Greatness 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  passing 
of  one  of  my  oldest  constituents,  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Leltch,  of  Babylon,  N.Y.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  her  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple of  the  wise  and  earnest  parents  our 
country  needs  for  a  rebirth  of  Its  spir- 
itual greatness. 

This  remarkable  woman  came  as  a 
young  girl  from  Ireland,  many  years  ago, 
to  West  Isllp,  a  stone's  throw  from  Baby- 
lon. There,  she  met  the  man  who  became 
her  husband,  William  B.  Leitch.  They 
were  not  endowed  with  an  abundance  of 
worldly  goods,  but  together  weathered 
the  storm  and  raised  a  family  of  six  boys 
and  two  girls.  This  family,  from  diflBcult 
and  frustrating  beginnings,  developed 
into  one  of  Babylon's  finest.  I  am  proud 
to  remember  the  younger  members  from 
school  and  count  them  all  as  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leltch  lived  to  see  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  to 
the  third  generation  which,  in  Itself,  is 
not  unusual.  But,  what  is  extraordinary 
about  their  descendants  is  the  nimiber 
of  them,  65  in  all. 

Many  of  the  first  and  second  genera- 
tions, due  to  the  inspiration  and  love 
of  this  devoted  couple,  have  already  made 
their  marks  In  the  professional  and  busi- 
ness fields. 

Mr.  Leitch  died  6  years  ago.  Undaunt- 
ed, Mrs.  Leitch,  then  in  her  80's,  flew  to 
Ireland  to  beguile  her  old  friends  and 
relatives. 

This  mother  was  proud  of  her  chil- 
dren's Industry,  their  aspirations,  their 
loyalty  to  one  another  and  their  ability 
to  enjoy  one  another.  They  achieved 
what  ordinarily  might  have  been  impos- 
sible but  for  here  lively  interest  in  each 
one  of  them,  which  interest  continued 
to  the  moment  of  her  death  on  August  25, 
1967.  Importantly,  they  were  united  by 
her  warm  love. 

I  stress  this  because,  although  there 
are  many  mothers  in  America  who  are 
as  dedicated  to  the  vocation  of  mother- 
hood as  Mrs.  Leltch  was,  as  a  nation 
would  benefit  Immeasurably  if  all  of 
our  mothers,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
origin  of  nationality,  became  single- 
minded  about  the  most  Important  work 
in  this  life:  That  of  parents  instilling  in 
their  children  and,  through  them    in 


their  children's  children,  a  strong  faith, 
inspiration,  encouragement,  and  actual 
help  in  obtaining  an  education,  teaching 
them  to  set  their  sights  high,  justifiable 
pride  in  their  works,  the  virtue  of  indus- 
try, an  interest  in  their  fellowmen.  a 
strong  sense  of  loyalty  to  their  country, 
and  a  deep  humility  toward  God.  These 
are  the  things  that,  if  found  in  every 
family  in  America,  would  renew  the  fal- 
tering spirit  of  America. 

The  poet,  Kay  Magenheimer,  has  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  this  wonderful  woman 
who,  through  the  achievements  of  her 
family,  had  contributed  so  much  to 
America. 

With  the  hope  that  it  will  remind  our 
colleagues  of  this  pressing  need  in  Amer- 
ica; namely,  devoted  and  wise  parents,  I 
commend  their  attention  to  my  friend's 
p)oem,  which  follows: 

As  Irish  Mother 
(By  Kay  Magenheimer) 

"Mary,  come  Home," 
Said  God.  months  and  months  ago. 
But  Mary  didn't   she   once   have   Ted   and 

shining  hair? 
Wa£  not  about  to  leave;  but  coaxed  Him  in 

her  irresistible  way 
To  let  her  stay  a  while  to  see 
And  smile  once  more  upon, 
Or  who  minds  pain?  to  inquire  for 
By  name,  those  near  and  not  too  far,  her 

own: 
The  slxty-flve  human  beings 
To  whom  she  was  Mother 
And  Grand-  and  great-Gran'  Ma, 
•Ml  of  them  didn't  she  teach  them?  destined 

too  for  heaven. 
Moreover,  she  wanted  time 
For  remembering  icould  she  ever  forget? 
How   his   hand,   tentative   with   wonder. 
Throbbed  to  each  new  pulse 
His  love  had  gifted  her  womb 
The  while,  with  the  other 
He  tilted  her  head  until  her  soft,  blue  eyes 
Irish  they  were!  met  male  eyes 
That  laughed  with  pride 
As  he  reminded  her: 

It  was  he.  William  Barry  Leitch, 

He  couldn't  have  been  more  Irish  if  he'd 

been  born  in  Ireland! 
Who  was  the  progenitor 
Of  this  great,  new  family  .  .  . 

The  family  that  produced 

A  butcher;  a  baker  who  was  that? 

A  candlestick  maker  ajid  that? 

And  one  who  followed  the  sea; 

Teachers,  writers,  administrators. 

Entrepreneurs,  thoughtful  educators 

And  oh!  the  splendid  one  she'd  be  seeing 

him  soon 
Who  might  have  become  the  scientist. 
But,  nothing  accomplished 
By  this  charmed  and  charming  darlln' 
Meant  so  much  to  her 
Or  truly  to  the  world! 
As  the  exceedingly  singular 
And  mo6t  awesome  fact 
Dear,  bZessed  Ood,  remember  .  .  .  ? 
That  she  was,  besides. 
The  mother  of  a  priest. 


Small  Business  Act  Amendments  of  1967 


\    SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

The  House  in   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  H.R.  10409  to  amend 
the  authorizing  legislation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  1967  small  business  investment 
corporation  legislative  bill— H.R.  10409— 
as  recommended  by  the  Small  Bu.sine.ss 
Administration  and  considered  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
contains  certain  provisions  which  would 
have  granted  increased  incentive  provi- 
sions to  the  industry's  medium  and  larger 
sized  companies  without  detracting  in 
any  way  from  the  small  SBIC.  Although 
our  committee  took  no  positive  action  at 
the  time  of  its  hearings  to  consider  or 
adopt  the  recommended  incentive  legis- 
lation, it  was  nevertheless  my  under- 
standing, and  that  of  my  fellow  members, 
that  such  incentive  legislation  was  vitally 
important  to  the  SBIC  industry  and 
would  be  given  consideration  under  a 
separate  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  and  emphasize  that 
the  committee's  failure  to  take  action  on 
the  incentive  provisions  of  the  bill  was 
by  no  means  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  did  not  agree  with  such  in- 
centive legislation  or  consider  it  less  than 
vital  to  the  program.  Rather,  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  reporting  out  H.R. 
10409  as  it  did  was  to  first  deal  with  those 
matters  on  which  there  was  general 
agreement  by  the  committee  members. 
Since  the  reporting  out  of  H.R.  10409 
and  talking  with  various  members  of  the 
SBIC  industry,  we  have  become  more 
convinced  then  ever  that  incentive  leg- 
islation is  needed  and  needed  now  for 
the  medium  and  larger  companies  if  the 
SBIC  industry  is  to  survive. 

It  Is,  I  believe,  important  to  note  that 
the  additional  incentives  requested  would 
not  \n  any  way  take  away  or  reduce  the 
incentives  already  provided  for  smaller 
SBIC's.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of 
the  additional  Incentives  sought  by  the 
SEA  and  industry  for  the  medium  and 
larger  SBIC's  would  not  be  as  large  as 
those  presently  provided  to  the  smaller 
SBIC's. 

Since  the  committee's  failure  to  adopt 
or  act  upon  incentive  legislation,  two  of 
the  largest  public  companies  in  the  SBIC 
industry  have  served  notice  of  their  in- 
tent to  leave  the  program.  The  departure 
of  these  two  companies  will  take  $58  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  one-sixth,  of  all 
the  total  private  funds  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Obviously,  there  were  probably  many 
reasons  which  entered  into  the  decisions 
by  these  two  large  companies  to  leave  the 
program ;  however,  the  fact  remains  that 
their  decisions  were  not  announced  until 
shortly  after  the  committee  reported  out 
the  SBIC  bill  without  any  provision  for 
Incentive  legislation. 

Of  major  interest  to  our  committee  in 
considering  whether  to  provide  incentives 
for  medium  and  larger  SBICs,  was  the 
Administration's  report  that  it  had  es- 
tablished a  reserve  for  losses  on  Govern- 
ment loans  of  $50  million.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  at  this  time,  by  the  Admin- 
istration or  anyone  else,  if  all  of  this  re- 
serve will  ever  be  needed.  To  date  I  un- 
derstand that  only  $10,000  has  actually 
been  charged  off  by  the  SBA  against  tills 
reserve.  Although  the  size  of  this  reserve 
is  certainly  significant,  we  must  not  lose 
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sight  of  the  fact  that  this  Industry,  as 
created  by  Congress  and  by  its  very  na- 
ture, is  "venture"  or  "risk"  oriented  and 
consequently  will  have  some  losses.  I 
tiiink  it  also  Important  to  point  out  that 
almost  90  percent  of  this  loss  reserve  has 
been  set  up  on  Government  loans  to  the 
smaller  SBICs  and  not  the  medium  and 
larger  companies  for  which  incentive 
legislation  is  now  being  requested.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  reason  for  SBA's  loss 
reserve  stems  directly  from  the  admitted 
laxity  tmder  wliich  SBIC  licenses  were 
issued  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
industry's  existence. 

Our  committee,  in  considering  UR. 
10409,  recognized  the  need  for  tighten- 
ing licensing  standards  and  accordingly 
added  appropriate  language  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  I  am  informed  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  SBIC  industry  strongly 
favor  the  committee's  action  in  provid- 
ing tighter  licensing  requirements.  In 
offering  this  amendment  in  committee, 
I  recognized  that  most  of  SBA's  prob- 
lems with  the  SBIC's  arise  out  of  Inade- 
quate examination  of  proposed  businesses 
and  their  chance  of  success. 

It  is  obvious  from  my  conversation  with 
members  of  the  industry  that  they  feel 
both  smaller  and  larger  SBIC's  are 
equally  important  to  the  program.  The 
smaller  SBIC  Is  important  in  that  it 
covers  many  areas  which  would  not  be 
economically  feasible  for  the  larger.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  larger  SBIC 
which  captures  the  financial  wTiter's  in- 
terest. And  through  publicity  for  the 
larger  SBICs,  small  businessmen  and  the 
financial  community  as  a  whole  become 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  source  of 
capital.  The  publicity  for  the  large  SBIC 
rubs  off  on  the  small  businessman  looking 
for  a  "source"  of  capital  clo.se  to  home. 

In  summary,  many.  If  not  all,  on  the 
committee  believe  that  adequate  incen- 
Uve  provisions,  along  the  lines  requested 
by  the  SBA  and  the  SBIC  industry,  are 
required  for  all  small,  mediiun,  and  large 
size  SBICs  if  the  industry  Is  to  continue 
to  meet  the  demands  of  small  business 
Further,  we  believe  that  such  incentives 
^ould  be  provided  as  quickly  as  possible 
before  other  large  companies  leave  the 
program,  taking  with  them  a  further  sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  private  capital 
presently  invested  in  the  program. 

To  this  end  I  am  offering  two  amend- 
ments. Both  would  reinstate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  existing  law  but  would  raise 
the  maximums  of  Government  participa- 
tion. 

A  resume  of  where  we  stand  today  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Members,  I  believe. 
oiJ^r  P^^sent  law  provides,  in  section 
302,  for  the  purchase  by  SBA  of  deben- 
tures of  our  SBIC— subordinated  to  all 
other  obligations  except  return  of  the 
Pnyate  capital— of  not  to  exceed  $700,000 
This  is  on  a  one  doUar-for-one  dollar 
private  capital  matching  basis. 

In  turn,  the  existing  law  in  section 
303  provides  for  loans  to  be  made  to  an 
aBIC  by  SBA  in  an  amount  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus 
or  the  SBIC  but  not  to  exceed  $4  million, 
ujiiateral  must  be  provided  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  loans  under  this  section. 
f^.t  ^^^^  **'  ^ese  provislonjs  taken 
together  is  that  an  SBIC  with  $7.3  mU- 
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lion  private  capital  base  can  get  as  much 
Government    participation    as    another 

SBIC  twice  Its  size;  and  whereas  an  SBIC 
of  only  $700,000  or  less  receives,  in  efifect, 
a  2-to-l  contribution  of  Government  par- 
ticipation, this  ratio  falls  off  as  the 
SBIC  becomes  larger  untU,  at  say  a  $15 
million  capitalization,  this  ratio  of  Gov- 
errunent  participation  to  private  capital 
is  only  1  to  3. 

Recognizing  this  inequity  in  the  law, 
the  SBA  recommended,  and  the  Senate 
passed,  a  new  provision  which  would,  in 
effect,  combine  Government  funds  avail- 
able to  SBIC's  under  sections  302  and 
303,  and  increase  the  maximum  avail- 
able to  $7.5  million  rather  than  the  $4.7 
million  maximum  of  the  present  law. 

A  further  $2.5  million  is  made  avail- 
able under  the  Senate  bill  to  the  SBIC's 
who  qualify  by  having  at  least  65  percent 
of  their  funds  in  equity  type  financing. 
But  repayment  of  all  of  this  $10  mdl- 
lion— that  is,  the  $7.5  and  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion— of  Government  funds  Is  completely 
subordinate  to  all  other  obligation  and 
claims  of  the  SBIC  except  Its  capitol  and 
surplus. 

Our  House  committee,  although  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  Increasing 
the  maximums  of  Government  funds 
available  to  SBIC's  and  cognizant  of  the 
necessity  to  add  Incentives  for  growth, 
did  not  feel  we  were  ready  to  accept  a 
complete  subordination  of  all  Govern- 
ment fimds  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
Senate  bill.  We  feel  Government  should 
still  have  at  least  a  major  part  of  its 
loans  collaterally  secured. 

Therefore,  the  amendments  I  am 
offering  do  raise  the  maximums  to  the 
same  total  recommended  by  SBA  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  collateral  for  loans  under 
section  303.  The  result,  section  302  is 
retained  in  its  present  form,  but  the 
maximum  participation  by  SBA  is  raised 
from  $700,000  to  $4  million. 

Section  303  is  retained  with  its  require- 
ment for  the  furnishing  of  security  but 
the  maximimi  borrowing  permitted  im- 
der  this  section  is  Increased  from  $4 
lion  to  $6  million. 

In  essence,  these  amendments  will  lim- 
it the  unsecured  participation  by  Gov- 
ernment in  an  SBIC  financing  to  $4  mil- 
lion and  make  available  an  additional 
$6  million  borrowing  maximum,  such 
borrowings  to  be  secured  by  the  furnish- 
ing of  collatural:  whei^eas,  the  original 
bill  as  proposed  by  SBA  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  would  make  the  total  of  $10 
million  available  on  a  totally  unsecured 
basis. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments, which  I  understand  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  accepts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Let  me  add 
one  thing  first,  if  I  may. 

I  woiUd  further  add  that  these  amend- 
ments certainly  provide  a  broader  basis 
from  which  to  work  in  conference  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said;  it  will  provide  a 
broader  basis  for  the  conferees  to  work 
in.  We  have  discussed  the  gentleman's 
amendments;  that  Is,  the  Members  on 


the  majority  side,  and  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side,  along  with  the  staff, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  accept  the  gentle- 
mans  amendment*.  I  believe  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL  will  verify  what  I  am  saying,  that 
we  have  agreed  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.    'WIDNALL.    We    have    accepted 

them. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  amendments  the 
conferees  have  an  expression  of  the 
House  that  they  want  to  expand  on  the 
medium  and  larger  loan  companies 
which  are  required  to  get  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  House  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  details  will  be  worked  out 
hi  conference  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
correct. 


The  222d  Anniversary  of  Commodore 
John  Barry's  Birth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
American  commodore,  John  Barry,  was 
t)om  on  tills  day  in  1745,  In  the  vllla!ge  of 
Tacumshane,  Ireland.  Of  poor  and  hum- 
ble parentage,  he  became,  before  his 
death,  a  signal  figure  In  the  U.S.  Navy, 
a  gifted  and  spirited  leader  in  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  independence  from  Great 
Britain. 

He  early  displayed  a  love  of  the  sea, 
and  at  the  age  of  11  adopted  America  as 
his  home.  Until  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolution,  he  made  sev- 
eral voyages  in  merchant  ships,  and  upon 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1776,  offered 
his  ser\ices  to  the  American  Government. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  officers  commis- 
sioned by  Congress  hi  the  naval  service, 
and  thereafter  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
and  brilhant  career  in  positions  of  in- 
creasing responsibility. 

As  commander  of  the  ship  Lexington. 
he  captured  the  British  vessel  Edward 
in  the  spring  of  1776.  and  was  thereafter 
transferred  to  the  Effingham.  His  com- 
mand of  that  ship  was  distinguished  by 
the  daring  capture  in  the  Delaware  River 
of  several  vessels  loaded  with  munitions 
and  stores  intended  for  the  British.  In 
December  of  1781,  in  command  of  the 
Alliance,  he  sailed  from  Boston  with  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  bound  for  Prance 
on  public  business.  He  succeeded  In  cap- 
turing a  numl>er  of  enemy  ships  during 
the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  was  appointed  to  oversee  the  construc- 
tion of  the  frigate  United  States.  Intended 
for  his  command.  In  1798  he  saw  active 
duty  in  the  West  Indies  and  became  in 
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1802  senior  ofiBcer  in  tlie  Navy.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia  in  1803,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  adopted  lAnd  was  a  free  and 
independent  power. 

The  example  of  John  Barry  should  be 
remwnbered,  as  a  testament  not  only  to 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  man,  but 
also  to  the  worth  of  the  Ideal  for  which 
he  fought.  It  Is  altogether  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute,  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  to  a 
great  American  and  an  able  seaman, 
Commodore  John  Barry. 


Bellmore,  Long  Island,  Citizen*  Hold  In- 
terfaitfa  Rnlly  for  SoTiet  Jewry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NIW    TORK 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  an  Interfaith 
rally  in  Bellmore,  N.Y.,  on  behalf  of  the 
plight  of  the  3  million  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  UnlcHi. 

The  courage  and  religious  dedication 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  known  tliroughout  the  world, 
and  the  rally  in  Bellmore  was  an  indi- 
cation of  the  widespread  sympathy  in 
the  United  States  for  the  plight  of  these 
people.  Clergymen  and  laymen  of  all 
faiths  gathered  In  Bellmore  to  plead  for 
a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  Soviet  Jewry.  Church  and  syna- 
gogue leaders  placed  themselves  on  rec- 
ord opposing  the  discrimination  against 
Jews  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

As  the  Representative  in  the  Congress 
of  the  residents  of  Bellmore.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  associated  with  this  inter- 
faith effort,  and  Include  excerpts  from 
the  remarks  made  that  day  In  the  Con- 

GRXSSIONAL  RECORD: 

RyM*»»'"  DZUT^ED  BT  RaBBI  NaTHAN  RoSEN- 

BAUK,  Tkmple  Brm-EL,  or  Beixmore 

We  meet  to  protest  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural deprivation  of  Russian  Jewry  during 
Pamorer — the  Festival  of  Freedom. 

At  the  Seder  service  the  Jewish  family 
thanVn  ood  for  all  the  miracles  and  wondrous 
acts  He  performed  In  a  song  called  "Dayenu" 
vblcli  means  "Enough".  We  say  that  It  Is 
"Dayenu" — It  Is  "enough"  that  God  brought 
us  out  of  Egypt.  It  Is  "Dayenu"— "enough" 
that  He  gave  us  the  Torah  and  so  on  down 
a  long  list  of  "counting  our  blessings." 

But  I  say  to  you  on  this  day  of  protest 
that  we  shall  not  say  "Dayenu" — enough  to 
a  few  crumbs  of  matzoh  which  some  families 
may  have  eaten  dvirlng  Passover  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  say  "Lo  Dal" — It  Is  not  enough. 

We  will  not  say  "Dayenu" — It  Is  enough 
that  every  once  In  a  while  a  Bar  Mltzvah  Is 
held  In  Russia.  We  say  "Lo  Dal" — It  Is  not 
enough  so  long  as  Jewish  families  cannot 
teach  their  sons  the  meaning  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  laws  and  practices  of  Judaism. 

We  will  never  say  "Dayenu" — It  is  enough 
for  one  Jewish  monthly  magazine  to  exist 
with  a  limited  circulation. 

We  wUl  never  say  "Dayenu" — Enough — to  a 
cemetery  for  the  Jewish  dead  which  Russian 
Jewry  wants  and  needs.  We  say  "Lo  Dai" — 
it  la  not  enough  to  bury  Jews  In  a  Jewish 
cemetery.  We  ask  that  Jews  be  permitted 
to  live  a*  Jews  as  well  as  die  as  Jews. 

We  say  "Lo  Dal" — It  Is  not  enough — until 
Jewish  books  and  Prayer  Books  and  Bibles 


and  volumes  on  Jewish  History  and  news- 
papers can  be  published  to  meet  tb«  needs 
of  all  Soviet  Jews  who  want  to  read  and  study 
about  their  heritage. 

Never  say  "Dayenu" — It  Is  "enough".  We 
say   "Lo   Dal"^lt  Is  not  enough. 

This  past  Sabbath  the  prophetic  selections 
read  was  Chapter  37  In  Ezeklel.  Ezeklel  finds 
himself  In  a  valley  full  of  scattered  dry 
bones.  The  Lord  says  to  Ezeklel:  "Son  of  man 
can  these  bones  live?" 

The  very  same  question  Is  being  asked 
of  each  of  us.  Judaism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  valley  of  dry  bones.  They  are  not  alive 
to  the  study  of  our  sacred  texts.  The  Festivals 
and  Sabbaths  have  been  dried  up.  They  don't 
even  have  Hebrew  calendars  so  that  they 
can  at  least  remember  If  not  observe  the 
approach  of  our  holy  seasons.  They  have  no 
Ufe-glvlng  contact  with  synagogue  groups 
or  religious  organizations  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Jews  are  the  only  group 
not  permitted  general  organizations.  They 
have  become  a  valley  of  dry  bones. 

"Son    of    man — can   these    bones   live?" 

Though  they  seem  bereft  of  sinew  and 
flesh — though  they  seem  dried  up — their 
hope  Is  not  gone.  They  look  to  us  to  help 
bring  back  the  breath  of  Jewish  life  to  their 
dried  out  bones.  They  look  to  us  to  encour- 
age them,  to  give  them  faith,  to  tell  them 
that  we  shall  not  rest  until  full  rellgiotis  and 
cultural  rights  are  granted  to  them — the 
same  rights,  no  more  but  no  less — that  are 
granted  to  other  groups  in  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  Soviet  Union  dare  not  become  the 
graveyard  for  the  synagogue,  the  Jewish  book, 
the  Jewish  holiday.  We  cannot  permit  Juda- 
ism to  be  burled  alive. 

I  therefore  call  upKjn  every  man,  woman 
and  young  person  of  good  will — Jew  and  non- 
Jew  alike — to  raise  his  voice  In  protest  and 
to  continue  to  cry  out  against  Soviet  dis- 
crimination. And  until  such  time  as  full 
religious  and  cultural  rights  are  granted  to 
Soviet  Jews,  we  say  "Lo  Dal" — it  ia  not 
enough.  Russian  Jewry  must  not  remain  a 
Valley  of  Dry  Bones.  We  want  those  bones 
to  rise  up  and  live  again  as  Jews! 

Remarks  by  the  Rrv.  Avert  C.  Manchester, 
Bellmore  Methodist  Church 

Rabbi,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends, 
it  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  present  and 
participating  In  this  meeting  and  I  would 
like  to  center  my  brief  remarks  around  three 
words;  tragedy,  tribute  and  triumph. 

It  Is  indeed  a  great  tragedy  that  the  Jew- 
ish f>eople  have  been  denied  their  God-willed 
right  of  worship  In  the  U.S.S.R.  I  repent  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  community  which 
I>erpetrated  the  injustices  of  a  great  tragedy 
because  of  our  silence  during  the  demonic 
regime  of  Hitler  In  the  thirties.  I  repent  on 
behalf  of  the  Christian  community  of  Rus- 
sia which  has  had  greater  privileges  of  wor- 
ship than  ovir  spiritual  forefathers  of  the 
Jewish  tradition.  We  feel  that  It  Is  against 
divine  law  and  will,  that  any  people  should 
be  denied  the  right  to  worship  God  and  feel 
that  this  tragedy  must  be  protested  and  we 
who  support  this  tragedy  by  our  silence  must 
repent. 

The  crisis  faced  by  the  Jewish  community 
In  the  USSR,  is  a  tribute  to  their  religious 
integrity;  is  a  tribute  to  people  who  persev- 
ered and  who  stand  faithful  to  their  religious 
heritage  and  who  understand  that  their  loy- 
alty to  God  is  above  their  loyalty  to  any  man 
or  any  nation.  It  is  Important  for  the  futtire 
of  all  men  and  all  nations  that  a  faithful 
community  be  preserved,  that  can  see  and 
sense  and  witness  man's  first  responsibility 
to  God.  For  a  powerful  political  state  to  be 
threatened  by  a  religious  minority  and  forced 
to  suppress  its  freedom  of  expression.  Is  a 
tribute  to  Its  vitality. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  sense  of  com- 
mitment and  faithfulness  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Russia  will  ultimately  triumph, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  Judeo  tradition  of 
prophetic  responsibility  has  called  every  na- 


tion Into  question  and  been  a  renewing, 
strengthening  challenge  to  our  Christian 
tradition.  Our  survival  Is  closely  related  to 
the  survival  of  the  religious  heritage  of  the 
Jewish  people  In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  In  any 
other  state.  We  must  understand  that  pre- 
judice, like  a  plague,  knows  no  national  or 
Ungtilstlc  boundaries,  that  It  can  not  be  left 
unchallenged. 

Our  confidence  In  the  triumph  Is  based  on 
the  Biblical  heritage  offered  "not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit",  oalth  the 
Lord,  "will  right  prevail,  will  truth  and 
rlgheousness  by  served." 

On  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Revolution,  we  can  hope  and  pray  and  work, 
that  like  the  ancient  tradition.  It  may  be  a 
year  of  jubilee,  of  forgiveness  and  that,  in- 
deed, the  Shalom  of  God  wlU  be  a  reality  for 
all  the  people  In  the  U.S.S.R.  and  in  our 
world.  We  join  with  the  voice  of  all  people 
of  faith  that  peace  and  righteousness  and 
truth  may  be  the  living  foundation  for  all 
people. 

I  thank  you. 

Remarks  by  Rev.  Dennis  M.  Regan,  Assist- 
ant Pastor,  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
North  Merrick,  N.Y.,  on  the  Occasion  or 
THE  Raixt  fob  Soviet  Jewry 
May  I  greet  you  all  with  a  single  title :  My 
Brothers.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  occa- 
sion to  express  on  behalf  of  Bishop  Kellen- 
berg   and   the  Catholics   of  the  Diocese  of 
RockvlUe  Centre,  our  supp>ort  of  your  protest 
against    religious   persecution   and    cultural 
oppression  of  Soviet  Jews. 

In  the  one  vrorld,  unfortunately  more  a 
world  of  ovir  dreams  than  of  reaUty,  there 
must  be  a  unanimity  of  belief  In  and  respect 
for,  the  basic  freedoms  of  man.  The  right  to 
worship  God  as  one  knows  Him  is  the  most 
important  and  most  elevating  of  all  free- 
doms. We  join  with  you  In  a  profound  sad- 
ness that  your  brothers — and  they  are  oxu' 
brothers  as  well — should  be  subjected  to  such 
abuse  and  outrage.  Every  one  who  believes 
In  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  must  rally 
around  the  banner  of  this  Important  truth — 
"If  there  be  one  single  man  who  is  not  free, 
then  I  am  less  than  free."  May  the  God  and 
Father  of  us  all  look  upon  men  of  good  will 
gathered  throughout  this  country  today  and 
lend  His  aid  to  those  Soviet  Jews  who  keep 
faith  in  Him  alive  In  a  land  which  proves 
Itself  unworthy  of  their  goodness.  Our 
prayers  are  with  you. 

Remarks     by     Nassau     County     Executive 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson  at  Rally  on  Behalf 
OF  Soviet  Jewry,  Veterans  Plaza,  Rail- 
road Station,  Bellmore 
I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day;  What 
does  It  matter  U  a  group  ot  people  march 
In  Bellmore    to  keep  vigil   for  the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

And  this  man  said:  There's  no  problem  In 
Russia  today.  After  all,  the  Jews  were  per- 
mitted to  observe  Passover  ceremonies  this 
year. 

Well,  my  friends,  we  know  why  the  Soviet 
Government  relented  this  year — It  was  be- 
cause of  rallies  just  like  this  one.  It  was 
because  we  can  Influence  world  opinion;  our 
voices  can  be  heard  hundreds  of  thousand* 
of  miles  away  by  the  men  In  the  Kremlin. 
The  voice  of  protest  and  remembrance  that 
we  raise  here  today  does  not  please  the 
Soviet  Government.  They  are  embarrassed; 
they  are  ashamed.  They  know  that  the 
shadow  of  persecution  lies  across  that  land 
which  claims  to  be  the  liberator  of  the 
masses. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  a  delegation  of  out- 
raged citizens  from  my  own  community  d 
Roslyn — Jews  and  non-Jews — took  their 
protest  to  the  Soviet  mission  at  the  United 
Nations.  The  door  was  locked.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  deliver  their  protest. 

And  so  they  placed  that  protest  up  on  the 
door  for  all  the  world  to  see — for  all  the 
delegates  from  all  nations  to  know  that  the 
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Soviet  Union  stands  Indicted  of  discrimina- 
tion and  persecution. 

Yes,  the  Soviet  Government  has  begun  to 
take  notice — ever  since  the  great  poet  Yevtu- 
shenko  dared  to  stand  up  in  public  and  read 
Babl  Yar.  He  was  criticized  at  the  time  for 
reminding  the  Russian  people  of  those  war- 
time atrocities,  and  warning  them  that  a 
more  subtle  policy  of  genocide  is  being 
carried  out  today. 

But  now  Yevtushenko  Is  hailed  as  a  great 
artist  by  the  Soviet  people  and  the  Soviet 
rulers.  Last  week  in  Russia  the  traditional 
customs  of  Passover,  which  had  been  out- 
lawed by  official  action  against  the  temples 
and  the  bakeries  and  the  bookbinders — these 
traditions  were   observed   openly. 

And  it  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  pressure 
on  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  lifted  for  one 
moment. 

Tour  voices  can  be  heard.  I  saw  that  two 
years  ago  In  both  Tel  Aviv  and  Moscow. 
There  was  great  concern  about  the  effect 
which  action  here  In  America,  by  private 
citizens  and  private  groups,  would  have  on 
world  opinion. 

But  we  have  succeeded  only  In  small  meas- 
ure. This  struggle  Is  not  yet  won.  We  must 
make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Government 
again  and  again  and  again — that  we  as 
Americans,  as  citizens  of  the  world,  are 
xmited  with  one  voice  to  uphold  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  to 
honor  cherished  customs  and  beliefs. 

We  must  show  them  that  we  share  our 
vision  of  justice  and  freedom  with  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world. 

We  must  lift  the  weight  of  the  Commu- 
nist state  from  crushing  the  Jewish  religion 
and  culture. 

We  must  remind  the  Soviet  rulers  and  the 
Soviet  Judges  again  and  again  that  with  a 
Jewish  population  of  slightly  more  than  one 
percent  in  Russia  today,  nearly  sixty  percent 
of  those  sentenced  to  death  for  so-called 
"economic  crimes"  have  been  Jews. 

We  must  remind  them  that  In  the  Ukraine, 
where  Jews  comprise  firo  percent  of  the 
popxilation.  ninety  percent  of  those  sentenced 
to  death  have  been  Jews. 

We  must  cite  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
USSR  itself,  which  has  admited  that  these 
trials  have  been  contrary  to  established  laws 
of  justice. 

We  must  warn  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
suppress  Passover  ceremorUes  next  year,  and 
the  year  after  that,  and  every  year. 

We  here  today  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reverse  the  ofllclal  Government  policy 
which  has  shut  down  Yeshlvas;  which  has 
spread  virulent  antl-SemlUc  propaganda  in 
the  official  Soviet  press;  which  has  published 
cartoons  portraying  rabbis  as  criminals. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  Its 
borders  to  those  who  long  for  the  promise  of 
freedom — who  seek  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  leaders  to  halt 
their  efforts  to  destroy  Israel  through  for- 
eign intrigue  and  direct  military  aid. 

Only  when  these  demands  are  met,  can 
we  say  that  we  have  ended  this  crime  against 
humanity. 

We  must  In  this  vigil  today,  be  vigilant. 
We  must  do  our  utmost,  each  one  of  us,  to 
Inform  and  mobilize  world  opinion;  to  spark 
the  oonsclence  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
free  nations  who  are  committed  to  uphold 
and  defend  the  rights  of  all. 

When  one  people  suffers,  all  people  suffer 
everywhere.  Let  us  pray  that  we  do  not  have 
to  re-learn  that  lesson  In  this  nuclear  age. 
Let  us  act  and  speak  out  together  against 
Soviet  repression.  Let  oiir  voices  be  he€ird 
with  others  around  the  world.  And  let  us  not 
forget. 

REMARKS  Made  by  Presiding  Scpehvisoe 
Ralph  G.  Caso  on  the  Occasion  or  thk 
March  for  Soviet  Jewht,  Held  in  Bell- 

XIOSE 

My  friends,  I  am  deeply  moved  by  t-b«« 
'"•ervance    today— particularly    comUig    m 


It  doee  during  the  holiday  that  relives  the 
flght  of  the  Hebrews  to  freedom.  Not  as  a 
Jew,  but  simply  as  a  human  being,  as  a 
citizen  of  a  free  state.  I  share  with  you  the 
sadness  of  knowing  that  some  three  million 
people  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  denied  some 
of  the  rights  that  we  here  take  lor  granted. 
As  Job  asked  God,  "Why?"  Why  have  you 
broken  my  back  and  bowed  my  head  .  .  . 
Why  me?."  so  the  Jewish  people  in  Rus- 
sia .  .  .  and  the  Jewish  race  through  the 
ages  .  .  .  have  probably  asked,  "Why  me?" 

I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  clergy- 
man, but  I  do  know  that  totalitarian  socie- 
ties feed  on  Intolerance  .  .  .  fatten  on  the 
agony  of  the  underdog.  This  Is  not  the  only 
time  In  the  long  history  of  the  Jews  that 
the  temple  has  been  destro.  1  and  the  altar 
defiled.  If  any  one  people's  history  has  been 
written  In  suffering  ...  In  prejudice  and 
in  the  deprivation  of  human  rights.  It  is 
yours.  There  can  be  no  tranquility  for  any 
of  us  who  stand  in  the  full  sunlight  of  re- 
ligious freedom  while  others  suffer  In  dark- 
ness. So  today,  like  the  many  other  times 
I  have  attended  similar  demonstrations,  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vails here  wli:  reach  those  In  Russia  who 
wield  the  hatchet — and  that  those  who 
suffer  will  know  that  they  are  not  alone— 
that  the  world  does  care.  Doesn't  It  say, 
somewhere  In  the  story  of  the  Exodus.  "In 
every  generation  let  each  man  look  on  him- 
self as  if  he  came  forth  out  of  Egypt?" 

TTie  matzos  eaten  at  the  Seder  table  re- 
call the  haste  'with  which  the  Hebrew  slaves 
left  Egypt  to  look  for  freedom — and  It  was 
a  slow  and  agonizing  search,  lived  out  in  de- 
privation and  In  tears.  Is  there  not  a  parallel 
between  this  exodus  and  the  search  of  civi- 
lization Itself  for  a  world  In  which  men  can 
live  together  with  compassion  for  each 
other  .  .  .  with  tolerance  for  religious  dif- 
ferences .  .  .  with  an  end  to  senseless  and 
unfeeling  prejudice? 

We  send  men  to  the  moon  and  to  the  floor 
of  the  ocean.  We  split  the  atom  and  we 
outfiy  the  speed  of  sound.  We  have  freed 
space  and  time  and  energy  .  .  .  but  we  have 
not  freed  ourselves.  The  prayer  you  say  at 
your  seder  table  his  endured  for  3200  years 
because  It  comes  from  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  man's  heart.  We  say  It  now.  as  a  plea,  to 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  say 
It  to  the  Russian  Jews  who  must  worry,  each 
year,  about  whether  they  vrill  be  allowed  a 
box  of  matzos  for  their  seder  table.  "P*ro- 
claim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  unto  aU 
the  inhabitants  thereof,"  What  can  I  add  to 
that  but  Amen. 

Remarks  Delivered  by  Victor  Zager.  Presi- 
dent. Temple  Beth-el  or  Bellmore,  N.Y., 
AT    Rally  fob  Soviet  Jewry 
On  behalf  of  Temple  Beth-El  of  Bellmore 
it  Is  aji  honor  and  privilege  to  greet  you  and 
welcome  you  to  our  Synagogue  this  afternoon. 
We  who  represent  diverse  elements  of  this 
community,  people  of  different  faiths,  dif- 
ferent beliefs  and  different  interests  are  here 
today   united   In  purpose.  We  are   gathered 
here  on  this  holiday  of  freedom  to  express  our 
deep  concern  for  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  gather  bec.iuse  we  are  troubled  by  a 
question     that    lingers    in    our   mind    and 
memory.    We    have   been    asked,    "Where    Is 
your  Jewish  brother  In  the  Soviet  Union?" 
and  in  our  heart  we  know.  "He  lives  In  dark- 
ness— he  lives  In  fear — he  lives  In  silence  un- 
able to  express  himself  as  a  Jew  and  we  are 
truly  troubled  because  we  are  our  brothers 
keeper." 

To  their  darkness  we  say,  "Let  there  be 
light." 

To  their  fear  we  say,  "They  shall  not  be 
given  over  to  their  death." 

To  their  silence  we  say,  "We  shall  go  forth 
and  shout." 

And  shout  we  will  because  our  brothers 
Sihall  not  die  but  live. 

And  we  shall  continue  to  shout. 


This  year  marks  the  PlfUeth  Anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  "The  JubUee 
Year"  and  by  our  continuing  to  shout  per- 
hafjs  the  Russian  leadership  wUl  be  In  the 
words  of  our  trtulltlon  "Be  moved  to  hallow 
the  Fiftieth  Year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitant* 
thereof." 

We  are  grateful  for  your  presence  and 
we  thank  you  for  your  participation  on  this 
historic  day  In  the  life  of  the  Bellmores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sensi- 
tive to  world  opinion.  The  rally  wUl  help 
publicize  the  petition  to  the  Soviet 
leaders  to : 

First.  Restore  its  Jewish  citizens  to  a 
position  of  equality  with  other  nation- 
alities. 

Second.  Permit  its  Jewish  citizens  to 
freely  practice,  enhance,  and  perpetuate 
their  culture  and  religion  by  removing 
all  discriminatory  measures  designed  to 
restrict  this  freedom. 

Third.  Make  available  aU  the  institu- 
tions, school,  textbooks,  and  materials 
necessary  to  teach  Jewish  children  the 
languages,  history,  beliefs,  practices,  and 
aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  freely  develop  Jewish  groups 
and  to  associate  and  work  uith  Jewish 
groups  inside  and  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Fifth.  Use  all  means  at  its  disposal  to 
eradicate  anti-Semitism. 

Sixth.  Permit  Soviet  Jewish  families, 
separated  as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust—over 20  years  ago— to  be  reunited 
with  their  relatives  abroad. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 

DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cobt  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150  n 
1939J. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  resldencee  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OflBce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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The  Vietnam  Election :  A  Major  Step 
Forward  in  Fulfilling  U.S.  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
(^t  Vietnam  election — witnessed  by  the 
world — was  a  major  step  forward  in 
fulfilling  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  a  successful  test  of  President 
Johnson's  policies  in  supporting  the 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  in 
South  Vietnam. 

It  was  a  successful  test  of  the  internal 
strength  and  security  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  who  held  a  public,  -epen  and  free 
election  in  the  face  of  terrorism  and  an 
enemy  trying  to  subjugate  the  land. 

In  short,  it  was  a  major  step  in  dem- 
onstrating that  President  Johnson's  mili- 
tary, economic  and  political  policies  are 
bearing  fruit. 

There  could  have  been  no  election 
without  the  American  presence. 

There  would  have  been  no  nation  of 
South  Vietnam  without  our  aid  and 
support. 

It  is  understandable  that  editorial 
opinion  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
unanimous  on  one  point:  the  election  was 
a  victory  for  our  efforts. 

Following  are  two  editorials  from  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  which  strongly  support  our  past 
and  present  policies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  them : 

IProm  the  Wichita  Eagle,  Sept.  6,  19671 

Vietnam    Election    a    Major    Step    in    FVl- 

FiLLiNQ  U.S.  Policy 

The  South  Vietnamese  election  is  over. 
The  military  ticket  won,  as  everyone  sup- 
posed it  would,  and  there  are  now  the  in- 
evitable cries  that  the  thing  was  rigged. 

The  team  of  observers  President  Johnson 
tent  over  to  inspect  the  voting  process  said 
the  election  went  off  about  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  And  while  the  team  apparently 
wasn't  picked  because  of  Its  qualificaUons 
for  poUwatchlng,  Its  report  probably  is  rea- 
sonably accurate. 

It  would  be  astonishing  if  there  weren't  a 
tew  irregularities  in  the  Vietnamese  election. 
After  all,  free  elections  are  a  novelty  there, 
«id  it's  about  time  we  gave  up  the  foolish 
notion  that  our  own  particular  brand  of  de- 
mocracy can  be  Imposed  ready-made  upon 
■lations  that  have  no  background  or  real 
preparation  for  it. 

Even  in  this  country  every  national  elec- 
tion brings  charges  of  irregularities  some- 
where. It's  hard  to  understand  how  anyone 
«>uld  expect  voting  to  be  more  honest  In 
S«gon  than  In,  say,  Chicago. 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  election 
wag  held,  and  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  turned  out  despite  threate  by 
toe  Viet  Cong. 
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A  military  slate  was  elected  for  the  top 
positions,  but  many  cirilians  won  spots  else- 
where in  the  government — notably  in  the 
Assembly,  and  the  so-called  "peace  party" 
rolled  up  enough  votes  that  it  should  per- 
suade the  winners  there  is  a  genuine  desire 
in  the  country  for  an  end  to  the  war. 

Free  elections  are  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  the  United  States  in  its  Vietnam 
policy.  The  first  major  one  has  Just  been 
concluded,  with  what  from  this  distance  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable  success. 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  victory,  and 
Americans  can  hope  that  it  is  a  major  step 
toward  the  ultimate  pacificaUon  of  Vietnam 
and  an  end  to  the  war. 

(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Sept.  6.  1967] 
South   Vietnam  Votes 

South  Vietnam's  election,  as  one  American 
leader  put  it,  was  "a  remarkable  exhibition 
of  democracy  in  action  In  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  'trying  circumstances"  Included  an 
all-out  Viet  Cong  terror  campaign,  designed 
to  frighten  the  voters  away  from  the  polling 
places.  The  elections  were  held  In  a  country 
lacking  in  national  democratic  tradition  and 
ravaged  by  nearly  three  decades  of  war. 

Yet  observers,  both  the  presidential  team 
and  correspondents  in  Vietnam,  reported  that 
the  vote  was  fair.  According  to  one  of  the 
three  American  election  experts  who  witness- 
ed the  elections.  "They  were  reasonably  effi- 
cient, reasonably  free  and  reasonably 
honest." 

"I  would  use  exactly  the  same  words  to 
describe  elections  In  the  United  States."  he 
concluded. 

The  turnout  of  better  than  80  per  cent 
would  be  enough,  even  under  peacetime  con- 
ditions, to  put  our  own  presidential  voting 
record  to  shame.  In  the  perilous  environment 
of  Vietnam,  it  Is  particularly  Impressive. 

Naturally,  there  are  charges  that  the  elec- 
tions were  rigged.  These  charges  were  not 
unexpected.  They  come  largely  from  those 
whose  Interests  are  readily  apparent.  In  Viet- 
nam, as  in  most  elections  held  in  the  United 
States,  the  defeated  candidates  are  charging 
fraud  and  demanding  a  recount. 

The  President's  tireless  critics  In  the  U.S. 
also  Immediately  denounced  the  outcome  and 
conduct  of  the  voting.  Judging  from  their 
past  performance,  this  would  have  been  the 
case  regardless  of  the  results. 

The  dovecote  critics  have  been  calling  for 
elections  for  years,  Just  as  they  have  been 
calling  for  cessation  of  bombing.  Yet,  when 
the  elections  were  scheduled,  they  were  quick 
to  label  them  as  fraudulent  and  meaningless. 
Just  as  they  had  earlier  lowrated  as  insuffi- 
cient the  bombing  pauses  they  had  been  urg- 
ing, once  these  were  attempted. 

It  should  now  be  clear  that  there  is  noth- 
ing either  the  U.S.  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
governments  can  do  to  satisfy  these  critics, 
unless  it  be  immediate  abandonment  of  the 
Asian  country. 

The  big  lead  rolled  up  by  the  Thleu-Ky 
ticket  gives  the  two  Incumbents  a  mandate 
of  clear  popular  support  that  had  been  lack- 
ing. The  elections  gave  the  South  Vietnamese 
a  chance  to  choose  their  own  government  to 
lead  them  through  the  days  of  crisis  toward  a 
peaceful  future. 

There  are  still  many  battles  to  be  won  and 
much  work  to  be  done  before  South  Vietnam 
can  enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  ot  the  independ- 


ence that  so  many  have  died  for.  But  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  free  elections  is  an  en- 
couraging sign  that  It  Is  making  progress. 


Sonic  Boom  or  Bust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dis- 
like for  the  sonic  boom  and  its  disturb- 
ing effects  is  so  widespread  and  elemen- 
tal that  it  has  brought  forth  satirical 
comment  in  verse  form.  One  example  of 
this  was  printed  recently  in  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Plain  Dealer.  It  was  written 
by  Klaus  G,  Roy,  director  of  publica- 
tions for  the  Cleveland  orchestra.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sonic  Boom  or  Bust? 

"Oklahoma  City  Protests  Use  as  Boom 
Guinea  Pig"  (1964) . 

•Staggering  Risk  of  An  Economic  Disaster" 
(Aeronautical  Research  Institute  of  Sweden, 
1967). 

"Too  Much,  Shock  for  Human  Beings?" 
(Plain  Dealer  editorial  on  sonic  booms  at  sea, 
June  20,  1967) . 

The  implications  of  the  boom 

Are  not  designed  to  lift  our  gloom. 

To  make  us  less  concerned  or  tense. 

About  our  government's  good  sense. 

The  boom,  with  its  concatenations. 

Scares  our  children,  shakes  foundations; 

It  countermands  the  doctor's  orders 

By  sending  shock  waves  down  the  corridors; 

It  fractures  hearts  as  well  as  windows  .  .  . 

You  say  you  wonder  where  the  din  goes? 

When  planes  exceed  the  speed  of  sound 

The  sound  of  speed  must  hit  the  ground. 

They  say.  "We're  sorry,  but  the  fact  is 

We  need  you  for  our  target  practice! 

We  have  to  see  what  you  can  stand. 

Test  the  endurance  of  our  land. 

Accept  the  less  than  supersonic? 

Why.  it's  supverslve  and  moronic! 

If  you  can  only  get  there  faster, 

What  matter  if  it  breaks  the  plaster? 

Soon,  on  the  giant  SST's, 

You  will  commute  across  the  seas. 

Oh,  spare  yourself  all  this  emotion — 

They'll  only  boom  above  the  ocean! 

For  ships  this  should  not  cause  dismay: 

Their  cargo's  seasick  anyway. 

With  progress  there're  no  ifs  and  buts; 

Yes.  even  If  it  drives  you  nuts." 

This  country,  ix>8Eibly.  enjoys 

Bombardments  by  Incessant  noise! 

A  people  gets  what  It  deserves — 

From  scattered  brains  to  shattered  nerves. 

The  boom's  Intent  Is  clean  and  pure; 

It  means  to  make  us  more  mature. 

This  proves  how  far  we  have  progressed : 

Top  speed,  at  any  price.  Is  best. 

— Klaus  O.  Rot. 
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Mrs.  Geraldine  L.  Thompson :   The  Great 
Lady  of  Brookdale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
an  outstanding  woman  whose  contribu- 
tions to  her  fellow  citizens  were  innumer- 
able, ptissed  away  at  the  age  of  95. 

Mrs.  Geraldine  L.  Thompson,  of  Brook- 
dale  Farm,  Llncroft,  N.J.,  became  known 
for  her  pioneering  efforts  in  the  field 
of  welfare  wor''.  Mrs.  Thompson  also 
worked  hard  In  the  fields  of  education 
and  health,  was  a  well-known  philan- 
thropist and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  national  Republican  committee- 
woman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  New  Jersey's  lead- 
ing daily  newspapers,  the  Daily  Register 
of  Red  Bank,  and  the  Asbury  Park 
Evening  Press,  editorialized  on  the  fine 
contributions  this  outstanding  and  com- 
passionate woman  made  to  Monmouth 
County  as  well  as  to  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  edito  jials  in 
the  Record  and  urge  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  take  a  few  minutes  from  their 
busy  schedule  to  reflect  on  the  loss  of  this 
truly  fine  person: 

[Prom  the  Dally  Register) 

Mks.    Oeeai-dine   L.   Thompson:    The    Great 

Laot  of  Brookdale 

The  county,  the  state  and  many  people 
throughout  the  nation  are  saddened  today 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Geraldine  L.  Thompson 
of  Brookdale  Farm  in   Llncroft. 

Here  wtis  truly  a  great  lady — one  of  the 
state's  foremost  pioneers  In  welfare  work — 
who  devoted  her  long  and  active  life  to  bene- 
fit others. 

She  was  a  humanitarian,  a  philantroplst.  a 
strong  leader  In  the  fields  of  social  welfare, 
education,  health  and  agriculture.  A  great 
deal  of  the  social  progress  that  Monmouth 
County  and  New  Jersey  enjoy  can  be  at- 
tributed directly  to  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  was 
championing  noble  causes  long  before  many 
of  them  were  as  popular  as  they  are  today. 
For  this,  she  always  will  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  a  personal  friend  of 
presidents,  governors,  social  leaders  and  the 
giants  of  business  and  industry.  She  used  her 
Influence  not  In  any  way  for  herself  or  her 
own  personal  aspirations — but  to  help  the 
unfortunate.  She  was  a  woman  of  compas- 
sion and  understanding  and  she  helped  to 
bring,  especially  to  the  field  of  welfare,  those 
tremendous  qualities.  The  sophisticated 
progress  that  Monmouth  County  long  has 
known  in  the  field  of  welfare  always  will 
stand  as  a  treasured  monument  to  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

She  was  a  founder  and  longtime  president 
of  the  outstanding  Monmouth  County  Orga- 
nization for  Social  Service.  She  pioneered 
the  establishment — again  ahead  of  her 
time — of  the  Allen  wood  Tuberculosis  Hospi- 
tal which  only  recently  was  renamed  in  her 
honor. 

She  was  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  institutions  and  Agencies  and  served 
on  It  for  30  years.  She  was  active  In  hospital 


work,  in  fund-raising,  and  In  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Mental  Health  Association  and 
the  Cancer  Society. 

She  was  a  hard-working  RepubllcaJi  polit- 
ical figure — a  lifelong  GOP  party  member 
who  gave  her  talent  and  her  strength  to  the 
organization.  She  was  the  first  Republican 
national  committeewoman  from  New  Jersey 
as  well  as  a  state  GOP  commltteewoman.  She 
was  the  first  president  of  the  county  Fed- 
eration of  Republican  Women,  which  she 
organized. 

She  received  degrees  from  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity and  Monmouth  College  and  countless 
honors  from  organizations  and  governmental 
units  throughout  her  life.  They  cited  her  for 
vigor,  her  dynamic  leadership,  and  her 
accomplishments. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son— one  that  kept  her  close  to  the  family, 
the  Brookdale  Farm,  the  Llncroft  and  the 
Mlddletown  Township  she  loved. 

Many  are  the  stories  that  can  be  told  about 
the  ways  in  which  Mrs.  Thomi>son  helped  the 
people  of  Lincroft  and  Mlddletown.  She  gave 
her  lime  and  her  money  to  make  her  com- 
munity a  better  place.  Her  church  was  im- 
portant to  her  and  she  found  the  hours  to 
teach  Sunday  school.  Education  was  impor- 
tant to  her  not  only  on  a  state  level — but 
in  Mlddletown  as  well.  She  fought  for  good 
schools  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Last  March — when  Mrs.  Thompson  cele- 
brated her  95th  birthday — we  ^  iltorially 
saluted  this  First  Lady  of  Monmouth  County 
and  this  First  Lady  of  New  Jersey. 

We  said  then — and  we  repeat  today— that 
life  is  better  and  more  meaningful  for  many 
of  New  Jersey's  citizens  because  of  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Thompson.  Her  positive  influence 
was  directed  at  making  our  society  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  and,  even  In  her  later 
years,  that  continued  as  her  guiding  force. 
For  this,  all  of  us  can  be  thankful. 

I  Pram  the  Asbury  Park  iN.J.i  Evening  Press, 

Sept.  12,  19671 

Geraldine  L.  Thompson 

Monmouth  County  and  New  Jersey  have 
lost  a  truly  great  citizen. 

Geraldine  L.  Thompson  lived  a  long  life 
and  a  useful  one.  She  was  a  pioneer  In  bring- 
ing to  the  public  a  realization  of  the  need 
for  new  concepts  of  social  work.  She  lived 
to  see  the  success  of  her  campaign  to  re- 
place the  dreary  "poorhouse"  with  the  mod- 
ern welfare  home.  She  led  the  march  against 
tuberculosis  and  threw  her  great  Influence 
into  the  war  against  the  White  Plague  with 
the  result  that  thousands  are  alive  today 
who  would  have  died  under  traditional  treat- 
ment. The  Monmouth  County  Organization 
for  Social  Service  was  her  brainchild  and 
under  her  direction  It  became  the  county's 
leading  social  force,  supplying  nursing  serv- 
ice in  many  municipalities  and  bringing  oth- 
er services  to  the  needy. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Thompson  confine  herself 
to  social  work.  She  believed  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  take  an  interest  In  poli- 
tics and  make  the  party  of  his  choice  as 
reputable  and  representative  as  possible.  She 
was  a  force  for  good  In  the  Republican  party 
throughout  New  Jersey  and  she  was  an  ef- 
fective force  In  campaigning  for  the  rewrit- 
ing of  the  stated  enclent  Constitution. 
Though  not  a  delegate  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
so  Influential  at  the  Convention  that  she 
became  known  as  Its  "eighty-first  delegate." 

The  good  that  Mrs.  Thompson  achieved 
will  live  long  after  her.  She  was  that  for- 
tiaiate  sort  of  person  who,  when  the  time 
comes  to  give  up  life,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  leaving  a  shining  example  as  a  legacy  to 
those  who  follow. 


The  Approved  List 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
The   Approved   List 
<  By    Louis    StockstlU ) 

Apparently  we  are  back  in  the  ii umbers 
game   again. 

We  have  Just  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
treated  to  a  parade  of  high-ranking  wit- 
nesses In  and  out  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  rooms  where  hearings  are 
being  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  air  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  basic  question  for  which  the  commit- 
tee Is  seeking  answers  Is  whether  our  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam  are  adequate 
and  effective;  should  they  be  expanded  or 
curtailed. 

Because  the  hearings  Involve  classified  In- 
formation, they  are  being  conducted  behind 
closed  doors.  All  we  get  are  the  neatly  mime- 
ographed, carefully  sanitized  "opening  state- 
ments" of  the  witnesses,  and  then  the  terse 
after-the-hearlng  comments  made  to  re- 
porters or  before  TV  cameras.  This  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  We  are  not  certain  how 
to  Interpret  what  is  being  relea.«ed  for  public 
consumption. 

For  example.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara  In  his  "prepared  statement"— which 
has  won  some  substantial  editorial  sup- 
port— observed  that  "the  Operating  Target 
list,  currently  used  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  as 
a  basis  for  the  planning  of  attacks  on  fixed 
targets,  contains  a  total  of  427  targets  " 

Now  It  may  not  worry  the  general  public 
and  perhaps  It  shouldn't  worry  anyone,  but 
one  of  the  phrases  In  the  statement  nags 
us — the  phrase  "currently  used  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs."  When  we  reached  that  sentence  in 
the  McNamara  statement,  our  reading 
slowed  down.  There  should  be  no  ambiguity 
in  the  statement,  but  there  seems  to  be. 

Why  the  use  of  the  word  "currently?" 
Does  this  mean  of  recent  vintage,  or  of  long- 
standing? How  long  has  this  particular  list 
existed? 

The  Secretary  said  the  Chiefs  "use"  the 
list.  Does  this  mean  they  also  prepared  It, 
unassisted?  Does  It  mean  It  wae  prepared  by 
them  and  possibly  revised  by  others?  Or  does 
It  mean  that  It  was  prepared  by  someone 
else  and  handed  to  the  Chiefs  for  their  use? 

The  Pentagon  can  be  precise  when  It 
wants  to  be.  Why  wasn't  McNamara  more 
precise? 

As  he  continued  his  statement,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  reported  that  the  427  tar- 
gets "currently  used  by  the  Joint  Chiefs." 
the  JCS  "do  not  now  recommend  68  for  air 
attack"  and  that  of  the  remaining  359 
strikes  have  been  authorized  against  302 
He  said  "There  are  only  57  targets  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  against 
which  strike-  have  not  yet  been  authorized." 

Many  people  might  believe,  after  reading 
that  statement,  that  the  Chiefs  have 
achieved  a  reasonably  high  batting  average 
McNamara  says  "85%"  of  the  targets  the 
JCS  recommended  from  the  list  "currently 
used"  have  been  OK'd.  (Actually,  the  per- 
centage Is  nearer  84  than  85,  but  we  won't 
quibble  about  that). 

What  we  _do  question  is  the  nvimbers- 
game. 
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Numbers  of  targets  may  not  mean  a  thing. 
The  302  approved-targets  might  be  less  Im- 
p«1Ant  than  six  or  a  dozen  ol  the  57  re- 
jected-targets. 

Of  the  rejected  group,  Secretary  McNamara 
gays  seven  are  recognized  by  the  Chiefs  as 
of  little  value  to  the  North  Vietnamese  war 
effort,  nine  are  petroleum  facilities  with 
small  storage  capacity,  and  25  are  "lesser 
targets." 

This  leaves  16.  Four  of  these.  Secretary 
McNamara  notes,  are  "more  significant  tar- 
gets" In  populated,  heavUy  defended  areas; 
three  are  ports;  four  are  airfields  and  five 
are  in  the  Chinese  Buffer  Zone. 

Conceivably,  any  one  or  several  of  these 
could  be  of  equal  or  greater  strategic  Im- 
portance than  dozens  of  those  on  the  ap- 
proved list.  We  don't  know  that  that  Is  the 
case.  But  the  three  "ports"  which  are 
himped  Into  the  statistical  array  make  us 
wonder. 

Senator  John  Stennls.  who  heads  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee,  has  publicly 
announced  that  some  of  the  military  wit- 
nesses have  stated  "clearly  and  strongly" 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  gain  approval 
to  strike  important  targets.  Following  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  testimony,  the  Senator 
said  a  fundamental  question  which  remains 
"is  why  our  mlliUry  leaders  would  recom- 
mend these  targets  for  strike  If  in  fact  they 
have  no  appreciable   military  significance." 

We  hope  this  question  will  be  answered. 


American  Legion  Head  Backs  Greek 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  31,  the  Hellenic  Chronicle  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  support  of  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
legion  has  given  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  Greece.  In  view  of  the  short- 
sighted attitude  of  the  State  Department 
toward  the  Greek  Government  in  failing 
to  recognize  the  key  role  that  Greece 
has  played  in  NATO,  protecting  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  from  Communist 
aggression.  I  believe  this  report  on  Com- 
mander Davis'  position  Is  of  special 
significance. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

American  Legion   Head  Backs   Greek 
govesnmknt 

John  Davis,  national  commander,  Amer- 
ican Legion,  currently  holding  Its  national 
conTentlon  here,  has  voiced  his  support  for 
tlis  mlliury  government  of  Greece,  which 
took  control  in  a  coup  d'etat  April  21, 

The  Legion  commander  told  Ray  McHugh 
m  the  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel  this  week  that 
ne  bases  his  support  on  personal  observation 
Of  conditions  In  Greece. 

Similar  support  was  forthcoming  from  AP 
Gen.  Da\-id  S.  Burchlnal.  deputy  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  US  European  Com- 
mand. 

PERSONAL    OBSERVATIONS 

.JP°  ^^^  *^''  °^  ^^^  I  »a^  In  Greece 
wd  my  conversations  with  people  in  many 
V^  of  life.  I  am  convinced  that  Greece 
"^  a  political  crisis  when  the  military 
f«^'.^  ^'^  stated.  "There  were  sincere 
'ears  that  Communists  might  even  have  been 
punning  a  civil  war. 


"There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Greek 
people  have  reacted  with  relief.  A  great  fear 
has  been  removed.  No  one  likes  to  see  a 
military  regime,  but  this  government  Is 
staunchly  an tl -Communist;  it  Is  pro-Amer- 
ican, and  It  has  pledged  an  orderly  return 
to  constitutional  rule. 

"I  think  we  should  support  it;  I  think 
the  state  department  should  end  Its  opposi- 
tion to  military  aid  shipments;  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  those  shipments  have  been 
delayed."  D.ivis  concluded. 

NATO    FRIENDS 

General  Burchinal,  also  Interviewed  by 
McHugh,  Indicated  that  Greece  was  getting 
some  material  but  that  the  big  items,  those 
Important  to  modernization  of  Greek  forces, 
were  being  held  up. 

"I  think  we  should  go  ahead  and  support 
these  people,"  the  general  stated.  "They  are 
certainly  antl-Communlst  and  they  are  com- 
mitted to  NATO.  We  should  help  and  en- 
courage them  to  rebuild  their  democracy. 
A  great  many  Greeks  honestly  believe  that 
the  new  government  saved  the  country  from 
a   Communist   civil   war."       ' 


Brotherhood  and  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer we  have  witnessed  a  series  of  tragic 
riots  in  a  niunber  of  cities  throughout 
our  Nation.  These  riots  were  destructive 
to  human  life  and  property.  No  one 
gained  by  these  horrible  events. 

Rioting  does  not  provide  jobs.  Rather, 
riots  drive  industry  out  of  a  city.  They  do 
not  advance  civil  rights,  nor  provide 
housing  or  quality  education.  Those  who 
preach  riot,  or  passively  accept  riot,  are 
betraying  the  poor  and  destroying  the 
civil  rights  movement,  which  has  gained 
constructive  momentum  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  took  part  in  a 
parade  through  the  Brownsville  section 
of  my  district,  which  was  composed 
mainly  of  participants  in  local  antipov- 
erty  programs.  Its  sole  purpose  was  to 
exhibit  to  the  community,  and  the  coun- 
try, the  many  types  of  services  made 
available  through  the  comprehensive 
summer  programs,  and  to  stress  the  need 
for  community  unity— a  need  for  which 
everj'one  Is  striving. 

The  parade  consisted  of  thousands  of 
marchers,  and  many  colorful  floats,  de- 
pleting activities  of  the  programs  in 
existence.  Some  of  the  themes  for  the 
floats  were :  the  beautiflcation  of  Browns- 
ville, voter  registration,  jobs  for  all,  and 
new  ideas  in  education. 

I  want  to  commend  the  community,  the 
officers  and  member  organizations  of  the 
Brownsville  Community  Council,  aU  of 
whom  worked  so  diligently  to  make  this 
parade  a  success. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
CouncU  for  Better  East  New  Yoi*.  United 
Youth  Action,  the  United  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  Front,  and  all  the  organiza- 
tions, both  religious  and  civic,  whose  ac- 
tivity In  summer  programs  contributed  to 


the  maintenance  of  harmony  in  our 
commuruty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  answer  of 
the  people  m  my  district  to  the  summer 
disturbances;  this  was  the  answer  of  all 
those  who  are  sincere  about  civil  rights 
progress,  who  are  sincere  about  helping 
the  poor  to  a  better  share  of  America. 
This  is  the  message  that  must  be  brought 
to  all  in  the  troubled  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

We  must  not  permit  pressures  caused 
by  rioting  to  cause  people  to  move  back- 
ward in  their  views  of  social  problems.  I 
urge  all  Americans,  and  particularly  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  recognize  that  the  urban 
poor  are  saddled  with  serious  problems — 
problems  that  all  men  of  good  will  must 
continue  to  bend  eVery  effort  to  solve. 
Let  us  look  forward  to  a  new  horizon  of 
progress,  based  on  brotherhood  and  good 
will. 


United  States  RejecU  Socialist 
Shipbuildini; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOtTlSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker.  Tuesday, 
by  a  vote  of  233  to  144  the  House,  rep- 
resenting the  voices  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, rejected  any  administration  proposal 
to  develop  armament  industries  In  So- 
cialist countries  to  supply  vessels  of  war 
or  other  armaments  for  America's  mili- 
tary might. 

By  this  vote,  the  American  representa- 
tives rightfully  rejected  plans  to  continue 
subdizlng  Great  Britain's  Socialist  in- 
dustries— the  same  bygone  power  which 
profits  from  the  Vietnam  war  by  supply- 
ing the  Communist  enemy. 

This  was  not  nearly  as  great  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  Socialist  Britain  as  It  was  a 
directional  notice  to  the  present  admin- 
istration that  our  people  are  still  one  in 
heart  and  m  mind — that  the  American 
people  want  to  buy  American.  Hang  the 
British — they  have  already  cost  us  in 
pride,  individuality,  and  international 
prestige. 

Our  people  are  interested  in  what  our 
people  think  of  our  people. 

Our  fighting  men's  morale  must  have 
soared  1,000  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  sorry  report 
as  contained  in  the  September  13  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  following  my  re- 
marks. The  British  should  run  Wilson 
and  his  Socialist  regime  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  report  follows : 

House  Votes  Arms  Bill.  Adds 

Shiptabd  Section 

(By  Robert  K.  Walsh) 

A   $70   billion   defense   appropriation   bill 

went  back  to  the  Senate  today  with  a  House 

demand  for  a  shlp-bulldlng  ban  that  defied 

the  Johnson  administration  and  threatened 

a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Britain. 

The  House  voted.  354  to  4,  late  yesterday 
to  approve  the  overall  compromise  measure 
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worked  out  by  a  conference  committee  be- 
fore the  Labor  Day  recess. 

Then  the  House  voted,  233-144,  to  Insist 
on  an  amendment  It  had  written  Into  Its 
original  bill  but  which  the  Senate  had 
knocked  out.  That  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit construction  of  American  naval  vessels 
In  foreign  shipyards. 

Senate  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
today  would  send  the  measure  to  the  White 
House.  But  the  Senate  gave  no  indication 
it  would  give  in. 

If  if  balks  at  the  House  version,  the  bill 
would  return  to  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee.  This  could  delay  final  congres- 
sional action  on  the  $70  billion  to  finance 
defense  operations — Including  »20  billion  for 
the  Vietnam  war — during  the  current  fiscal 


While  most  Republicans  favored  the 
amendment  as  did  many  Southern  Demo- 
crats, the  voting  showed  strong  suppwrt  from 
members  of  both  parties  from  seaboard  or 
Great  Lakes  states.  Many  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  including 
Chairman  Edward  Garmatz,  D-Md.,  voted  for 
it. 

The  233  voting  for  the  ban  included  158 
Republicans  ^nd  75  Democrats.  The  144 
against  It  Included  131  Democrats  and  13 
Republicane. 


year. 


PACT    WITH    BRITAIN 


Immediately  Involved  in  the  House  stand 
yesterday  was  an  agreement  made  in  1965  by 
which  the  United  States  would  sell  more 
than  $2.7  billion  In  aircraft  and  missiles  to 
Britain.  Almost  $1.7  billion  already  has  been 
purchased  by  that  country. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  place  orders 
totaling  $325  million  in  Britain.  It  also 
agreed  to  allow  British  shipyards  to  submit 
competitive  bids  for  construction  of  several 
wooden-hulled  mine  sweepers.  The  bidding 
would  be  open  likewise  to  American  ship- 
yards. 

The  Pentagon  plans  to  have  16  such  mine- 
sweepers constructed.  Building  of  nine  pre- 
viously was  authorized.  The  other  seven 
would  be  provided  for  in  the  $70  billion 
defense  appropriation  bill.  The  seven  on 
which  the  British  yards  might  bid  would 
cost  about  $61  million.  The  electrical  equip- 
ment and  most  other  devices,  however,  would 
be   bought   from   American   manufacturers. 

As  adopted  on  a  119-€1  vote  when  the 
House  originally  passed  the  defense  money 
bill  last  July,  the  amendment  sponsored  by 
Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes,  R-Wls.,  did  not  men- 
tion minesweepers.  It  called  for  a  ban  on  iise 
of  any  of  the  funds  for  construction  of 
American  naval  vessels  in  foreign  countries. 

WARNING   BT   LEADERS 

House  Democratic  leaders  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  Byrnes  amendment  charged 
yesterday  that  final  congressional  approval 
of  the  ban  would  be  "read  around  the  world 
a«  Indicating  that  the  United  States  was 
welching  on  its  agreement  with  Britain." 

They  warned  also  that  such  action  by  Con- 
gress might  even  cause  the  present  British 
cabinet  to  fall  and  that  In  any  event  'no 
government  could  afford  to  trust  our  agree- 
ments In  the  future." 

The  amendment's  supporters  said  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  help  American  ship- 
yards but  also  to  prevent  the  Pentagon  from 
"buying  a  pig  In  a  poke"  by  entering  into  still 
other  agreements  for  foreign  construction  of 
U.S.  naval  vessels. 

Democratic  Leader  Carl  Albert.  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  George  Mahon. 
D-Tex.,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  D-Pa..  and  others  urged 
House  rejection  of  the  Byrnes  amendment 
not  only  because  the  ban  would  be  a  "slap 
in  the  face"  of  a  friendly  nation  but  mainly 
because  "it  would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  United  States." 

Noting  that  only  two  or  three  compara- 
tively small  shipyards  in  the  United  States 
went  to  bid  on  the  minesweeper  construc- 
tion. Mahon  said : 

"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  stand 
alone  as  a  military  pover  in  the  free  world. 
We  need  as  many  allies  as  we  can  get.  The 
United  Kingaom  should  be  made  stronger. 
To  protect  a  small  shipyard  In  Wisconsin  and 
perhaps  two  more  in  our  country,  we  would 
wreck  an  agreement  made  in  good  faith  with 
the  British  and  which  ia  overwhelmingly  in 
our  favor  financially.  Why  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  Into  It?" 


The  Kee  Report:    Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  recent  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
Labor  Day  and  its  history  and  signifi- 
cance. 

The  report  follows: 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

This  coming  Monday,  we  celebrate  Labor 
Day,  the  day  on  which  we  honor  the  dignity 
of  honest  toil,  the  very  basic  foundation  of 
our  American  society. 

The  observance  of  Labor  Day  Is  designed 
to  remind  the  American  people  of  the  tre- 
mendous debt  which  we  owe  to  each  and 
every  laborer,  as  Individuals,  and  to  organized 
labor  as  a  whole.  It  Is  a  day  when  we  salute 
labor  organizations  for  all  they  have  done  to 
improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
American  worker,  such  as  th6  splendid  Job 
organized  labor  is  now  doing  educating 
"drop-out"  youngsters  In  job  skills  so  that 
they  can  earn  a  decent  wage. 

The  history  of  Labor  Day  goes  back  to 
1882  when  the  Idea  was  first  presented  in  a 
resolution  offered  by-Peter  J.  McGuire,  a  later 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  and  the  first  Labor  Day 
was  observed  that  year  in  New  York.  Two 
years  later,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  first  Monday  in  September  of 
each  year  be  set  apart  as  a  laborer's  national 
holiday  by  all  wage  workers,  irrespective  of 
sex,  calling  or  nationality. 

The  movement  to  set  aside  a  holiday  to 
honor  the  laborer  grew  steadily  and  many 
towns  adopted  such  a  holiday  by  munlclpeU 
ordinance.  Within  a  decade,  twenty-three 
state  legislatures  had  also  set  aside  state- 
wide observances  of  Labor  Day  as  a  result  of 
a  widespread  campaign  conducted  by  orga- 
nized labor.  On  June  28.  1894.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  a  bill,  signed  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland,  which  made 
Labor  Day  a  legal  holiday  for  all  Government 
employees.  This  Act  was  widely  regarded  as 
establishing  Labor  Day  as  a  national  holiday, 
although  it  actually  applied  only  to  Federal 
Government  employees.  However,  by  1900, 
most  of  the  States  had,  by  their  own  legis- 
lative action,  recognized  the  observance  of 
Labor  Day. 

The  significance  of  Labor  Day  is  seen  In 
the  fact  that  not  only  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, but  each  and  every  State,  has  passed 
legislation  setting  aside  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  a  legal  holiday  in  recognition 
of  the  great  role  which  American  Labor  has 


played  In  the  economic  growth  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  I  quote : 

"We  look  upon  man's  toil  as  an  expression 
of  individual  personality  and  will,  not  a  com- 
modity to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a 
state  or  ruling  political  party.  Tyranny  de- 
prives a  man  of  the  freedom  and  Joy  of  his 
work." 

It  Is  this  recognition  of  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  labor  which  distinguishes  our 
democratic  way  of  life  from  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarian  Communism.  In  a  world  full  of 
economic  upheaval,  one  of  the  main  lines  of 
Communist  attack  is  upvon  our  economic 
structure,  as  well  as  military  and  political. 
The  Importance  of  the  laborer's  contribution 
can  never  be  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

Labor,  today  as  always,  is  still  one  of  the 
very  foundations  and  bulwarks  of  our  way 
of  life. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Progress  Instead  of  Chaos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  L. 
Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  has  never  ag- 
gressively intruded  himself  or  his  opin- 
ions on  the  American  press  or  other 
communications  media,  but  Mr.  Evans 
is  deeply  concerned  about  chaos  in  our 
cities  and  lack  of  distinct  direction  in  the 
affairs  of  the  black  man  in  the  United 
States. 

Therefore,  as  chairman  and  organizer 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs,  Samuel  Evans  is  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  progress  for  Negroes  with 
emphasis  on  self-help  and  mutual  en- 
couragement. 

Evans  says : 

Rioting  and  burning  and  looting  in  Amer- 
Jcan  cities  have  focused  attention  on  the 
plight  of  Negroes  frustrated  by  Joblessness 
and  poverty. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget  that  most  Negroes 
not  only  are  law  abiding  but  are  gainfully 
employed  and  that  Increasing  numbers  of 
Negroes  are  achieving  substantial  success  In 
business  and  industry,  in  medicine  and 
science  and  law,  in  education  and  many 
kinds  of  pubhc  service. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs  is  made  up  of  just  such  hard- 
working, dedicated,  prominent  Negroes, 
whose  primary  purpose  Is  to  act  as  a  fed- 
eration of  existing  Negro  organizations 
and  a  kind  of  national  Information  bu- 
reau on  Negro  affairs. 

These  men  and  the  organization  will 
further  act  as  an  inspiration  to  those 
Negroes  who  have  not  yet  gained  the 
proper  tools  to  free  themselves  from  the 
many  ills  that  make  community  resent- 
ment possible. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs  plans  a  national  convention  of 
all  Negro  organizations  in  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  kind  of  think- 
ing and  the  kind  of  action  which  is  dedi- 
cated toward  bringing  reason  out  of 
chaos. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  leadership  which 
can  show  the  proper  paths  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  a  new  freedom,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  newly  acquired  rights  of 
citizenship  in  this  great  country  that  we 
represent  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  words  of  con- 
tempt have  been  spoken  in  general  and 
not  enough  words  of  commendation  for 
those  forgotten  men  such  as  Sam  Evans 
and  liis  foundation,  who  ask  nothing  and 
expect  nothing  but  the  same  opportuni- 
ties as  every  other  American,  who,  when 
ttiey  received  that  opportunity,  made  the 
most  of  it,  and  who  now  seek  to  assist 
the  less  fortunate,  the  less  informed,  in 
making  the  most  of  their  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  submit  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  convention  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Negro  Affairs 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  the 
principles  upon  which  the  foundation  is 
founded. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLtmoN    OF    American    Podndation    fob 

Negro     Affairs,     Philadelphia,     Pa.,     Ad- 

cusT  22.  1967 

Whereas  recent  rioting,  burning  and  loot- 
ing in  American  cities  has  focused  attention 
on  the  plight  of  Negroes  frustrated  by  Job- 
lessness and  the  Ills  of  poverty,  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  American  Ne- 
groes are  gainfully  employed  and  that  a 
number  of  them  are  achieving  substantial 
success  in  business  and  Industry,  in  medi- 
cine, science  and  law.  In  education  and  in 
many  kinds  of  public  services,  and 

Whereas  too  often  the  achievement  and 
contributions  of  citizens  and  country  is  ob- 
scured by  the  compelling  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
Negro  population  who  has  not  as  yet  gained 
the  proper  tools  to  free  themselves  from  the 
many  ills  that  make  community  resentment 
possible,  and 

Whereas  a  group  of  Negro  Leaders  from  all 
walks  of  life  announced  plans  here  In  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  August  8,  1967  to  form 
a  nationwide  unity  organization  aimed  at 
working  out  a  ten  year  plan  for  Negro  Prog- 
ress in  America  under  the  name  of  the  newly 
organized  American  Foundation  for  Negro 
Affairs  (AFNA),  and 

Whereas  the  projKwed  American  Founda- 
tion for  Negro  Affairs  is  envisioned  as  a  fed- 
eration of  existing  Negro  organizations  and 
a  kind  of  national  information  bureau  on 
Negro  affairs,  and 

Whereas  the  group,  plans  to  set  up  sub- 
sidiary commissions  covering  the  life  of  the 
American  Negro  from  "the  cradle  to  the 
grave"  each  to  be  headed  by  a  Negro  of  na- 
tional statiu-e  in  a  specific  area  of  activities 
and  to  catalog  the  evolution  of  the  Negro 
In  America  and  set  a  practical  goal  for  fu- 
ture progress  in  each  area,  and 

Whereas  a  convention  ha«  been  scheduled 
tentative  for  the  late  Pall  (September)  of 
1968  in  Philadelphia  at  which  time  the  re- 
search collected  in  each  area  will  be  cata- 
loged and  the  projected  goal  established,  and 

Whereas  commissions  wlU  be  established 
m  the  area  of  Education.  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Manpower,  Labor  and  Employment,  Law, 
Clril  Llbertlea  and  ClvU  Rights,  Political 
Activities,  Commerce  and  Finance,  Commu- 
nications and  Transportation,  Crime  and  De- 
nnquency.  Family  Counseling,  performing  in 
CreaUve  Arts.  Science.  BeUgion  and  Ath- 
letics, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  City  Coun- 

cU  of  the  City  of  .  County  of  

Mdorse  the  plan  of  the  American  Pounda- 
■on  for  Negro  Affairs  to  hold  a  nationwide 
unity  convenuon  which  wlU  be  held  in  PhU- 


adelphla  during  September,  1968  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  above  In  the  Beeolutlon, 

We  further  reacdve  that  a  copy  of  the  Reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Samuel  L.  Evans,  Act- 
ing Chairman  and  Organizer  for  the  Con- 
vention. 


'Well  Done,  Thoo  Good  and  Faithfol 
Servant" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  said  many  times  in  this  Chamber 
that  local  government  is  the  cornerstone 
around  which  our  democracy  is  built. 
Yet,  all  too  often  we  forget  those  who  toil 
making  local  government  a  reality.  Un- 
fortunately, most  citizens  only  become 
aware  of  the  operations  of  municipal 
goverrunent  when  they  are  dissatisfied. 
Rarely  do  they  appreciate  the  town  or 
city  official  who  fuinils  his  trust  year  in 
and  year  out  and  never  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  confidence  which  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple in  their  wisdom  have  placed  in  him. 
In  my  own  14th  District  of  New  Jersey 
we  have  many  individuals  who  have  done 
their  job  without  fanfare  and  in  every 
way  merit  the  scriptural  "WeU  done  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant."  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  Honorable  John  E. 
Otis,  a  commissioner  In  the  town  of 
West  New  York. 

In  the  Hudson  Dispatch  of  September 
13,  1967,  the  respected  columnist,  James 
Ferguson,  has  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to 
Commissioner  Otis.  I  would  like  to  cail 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  fine  work  that  Commis- 
sioner Otis  has  done  for  the  young  people 
in  West  New  York,  and  I  know  that  If 
there  were  more  eternally  young  men  like 
Commissioner  Otis  in  this  Nation, 
America  would  be  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  I  insert  Mr.  Ferguson's  column 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows: 

Since  the  days  this  writer  not  too  grace- 
fully adorned  the  halls  of  Memorial  High 
School,  Bergenllne  av.  has  been  the  nightly 
gathering  place  of  the  town's  teenagers, 
usually  to  the  despair  of  other  residents, 
businessmen  et  al. 

When  the  situation  got  unbearable,  how- 
ever, veteran  Commissioner  John  E.  Otis 
stepped  Into  the  emergency  with  a  radically 
expanded  summer  program  for  the  teenagers, 
along  with  a  tough  anti-loiterlng  ordinance. 
But  let  Otis  describe  it  in  his  own  words: 
•'To  accomplish  our  objective — to  hold 
youth  acUvltles  evenings  during  the  summer 
vacation  period — cooperation  and  help  were 
needed.  The  Committee  of  the  Clergy  were 
deeply  interested  and  very  active  In  their 
support  and  held  several  meetings  with  me. 
Your  newspaper  gave  us  constant  support. 
Our  staff  under  supervisor  of  our  vacation 
recreation  program  Carl  Raparelll,  spent 
many  extra  hours  with  the  youngsters.  And 
our  mayor  and  commissioners  assured  me 
that  the  extra  cost  would  be  met." 

"Our  summer  expansion,  under  this  plan, 
began  with  dancing  and  children's  entertain- 
ment at  the  pavUllon  on  Botilevard  East  five 
nights  a  week  Instead  of  one  night  a  week. 
At  Memorial  Park  we  Increased  our  athletics 


and  all  round  play  five  nights  and  also  at 
Miller  Stadium.  At  otir  Exempt  Firehouse,  a 
young  people's  forum  was  organized  by  the 
youngsters  (16  to  21)  four  nights  a  week  and 
was  always  Jammed,  with  dancing  and  re- 
freshments available.  At  School  4  we  had 
dancing  and  refreshments  for  youngsters  12 
to  16  conducted  by  the  kids,  always  with  a 
packed  house.  The  extra  lighting  also  kept 
our  Boulevard  East  playland  busy." 

What  Otis  neglects  to  add  Is  that  he  per- 
sonally put  in  many  long  hours  at  the  teen- 
age functions,  although  his  76-year-old  ears 
are  probably  no  more  attuned  to  rock  and  roll 
than  many  of  us  decades  his  Junior.  But  for 
any  politician  seeking  longevity  in  office.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  WNY  official  has 
practically  built  his  career  around  his  work 
with  the  youth  of  the  town.  Since  he  was 
recently  reelected  for  his  seventh  four-year 
term,  making  him  Hudson's  senior  official  in 
point  ol  service,  he  must  be  doing  something 
rlg^t. 

As  always.  Labor  Day  has  probably  swept 
the  problems  under  the  rug  until  next  sum- 
mer. But.  barring  the  Gotterdammerung,  It 
will  be  back  next  vacation  time.  Any 
answers? 


Students  From  Kamehameha  Schools 
Carry  Aloha  Spirit  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  simimer  an  outstanding  group  of 
students  from  Honolulu's  Kanrfehameha 
Schools  participated  in  an  imaginative 
and  meaningful  goodwill  tour  to  Japan. 

The  activities  of  the  10  young  citizens 
of  Hawaii  are  summarized  In  a  letter 
from  the  American  Consul  in  Fukuoka, 
Japan,  the  Honorable  John  E.  Kelley,  to 
Dr.  James  W.  Bushong,  president  of  the 
Kamehameha  Schools. 

Consul  Kelley  commented: 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  this  group  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  both  of  representing  the 
United  States  and  of  demonstrating  Hawaii's 
unique  contribution  to  man's  search  for  a 
better  society.  It  Is  important  that  the  aloha 
spirit,  which  has  done  so  much  for  Hawaii, 
should  play  an  international  role  In  bind- 
ing America  and  Japan  together  In  friend- 
ship and  understanding. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
would  wish  to  join  me  in  commending 
these  talented  and  knowledgeable  young- 
sters who  have  helped  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  ties  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  group, 
chaperoned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burl  Yar- 
berry,  included  Thomas  Akana,  Moses 
Akana.  Edward  Hall,  Stewart  Williams, 
Robert  Cazimero,  Dorma  Brandl,  Con- 
suelo  Dupio,  Sharlene  Holt,  Haimanl 
Keahl,  and  Darlene  Kehua. 

I  take  considerable  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing Consul  Kelley's  letter  of  July  31, 1967. 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  am  also 
inserting  a  letter  from  Gov.  John  A. 
Bums,  praising  these  young  men  and 
women  from  Hawaii  for  their  notable 
success  in  promoting  International 
friendship  on  their  recent  goodwill  tour 
to  Japan: 
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OONSTTIATK   OF  THE    XTNITKD   STATES 

ofAicxsica, 

rutcvoka,  Japan,  July  31, 1967. 
Dr.  James  W.  Btjshono. 
PTesident,  Kamehameha  Schools, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Dear  Sni:  I  thought  you  might  be  In- 
terested In  an  Interim  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  ten  very  fine  representatives  of  the 
Kamehameha '  Schools  who  are  In  the  midst 
of  their  good-will  tour  through  Kyushu. 
Japan.  The  group  has  left  Fukuoka  Prefec- 
ture after  a  2-weelc  stay  which  saw  them  play 
to  packed  houses  every  day  and  brought 
swarms  of  Japanese  students  backstage  for 
informal  exchanges  afterwards.  Discussion 
meetings  with  Japanese  students  were  re- 
portedly well-attended  and  lively.  A  charity 
show,  held  here  In  Pukuoka  City,  played  to  a 
packed  house.  I  understand  that  In  Kokura. 
the  group's  last  program  ended  in  a  shower  of 
confetti  and  streamers  from  the  audience. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  this  group  Is  doing 
an  outstanding  Job,  both  of  representing  the 
United  States  and  of  demonstrating  Hawaii's 
unique  contribution  to  man's  search  for  a 
better  society.  It  is  Important  that  the  aloha 
spirit,  which  has  done  so  much  for  Hawaii, 
should  play  an  international  role  in  binding 
American  and  Japan  together  in  friendship 
and  understanding.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  accomplish  this  than  through  the 
mutual  exchange  of  the  cultural  heritages  of 
Hawaii  and  Japan  through  the  medium  of 
visits  such  as  this  one. 

The  students  of  the  Kamehameha  Schools 
are  the  beet  representatives  I  have  seen  so  far 
of  Hawaii's  aloha  spirit.  Por  this  reason,  it 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can image  here  in  Japkan  If  these  visits  could 
continue  as  a  supplement  on  the  private  level 
to  our  ofiSclal  effort  to  promote  friendship 
said  understanding  with  Japan. 

You  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  these 
Kamehameha  School  students. 

Making  friends  seems  to  come  natural  to 
them  and  this  gift  makes  them   excellent 
good-will  ambassadors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  E.  Kellet, 
American  Counsul. 

State  of  Hawaii, 
Honolulu,  August  8,  7967. 
Dr.  James  W.  Bushong, 
President,  the  Kamehameha  Schools, 
Honolulu,  HauMii. 

Dear  Dr.  Bushong:  It  Is  with  much 
pleasure  that  I  relay  to  you  a  message  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  John  E.  Kelley.  the  United 
States  Consill  in  Pukuoka,  Japan,  regarding 
the  recent  appearances  of  Kamehameha  stu- 
dents in  Pukuoka  Prefecture. 

As  you  will  note.  Consul  Kelley  U  highly 
enthusiastic  about  the  impression  made  by 
your  students  on  their  Japanese  audiences, 
especially  the  young  people  who  sought  out 
the  students  for  informal  discussions. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  and  the  students 
are  to  be  most  highly  commended  for  their 
most  significant  contribution  to  interna- 
tional good  will  and  understanding.  As  Con- 
sul Kelley  says,  this  achievement  is  in  behalf 
of  ovu-  Nation  as  well  as  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

This  fine  report  on  the  success  of  the 
Kamehameha  students  in  Japan  Is  particu- 
larly pleasing  to  me  for  It  demonstrates 
once  again  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
potential  of  our  people,  especially  those  of 
Hawaiian  ancestry  who  are  knowledgeable 
of  their  culture,  can  perform  a  most  im- 
portant function  with  better  hope  of  suc- 
cess than   those   of  any  other   background. 

Please  convey  my  personal  thanks  and 
aloha  io  each  of  the  young  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  the  tour. 

Warmest   personal   regards.   May   the   Al- 
mighty b«  with  you  and  yours  always. 
Sincerely, 

JoEnr  A.  Burns, 

Governor. 


OEO't  EfFectiveaesi  With  RioU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PEIfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  64  cities,  half  of 
whom  had  riots  and  half  which  did  not, 
were  released  recently  by  OEO,  and  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  cities' 
mayors  that  both  the  OEO  programs,  and 
its  workers,  played  a  major  part  in  keep- 
ing cities  cool  this  summer,  and  helping 
to  settle  disturbances  In  cities  where  they 
did  occur. 

In  Pittsburgh,  which  has  an  effective 
antipoverty  program,  city  ofBcials  have 
claimed  that  antipoverty  employees  have 
been  a  very  effective  civilian  force  In 
maintaining  peace  and  order.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  antipoverty  program  was 
designed  to  be  an  antiriot  program,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  there  has  been  a 
drop  in  juvenile  delinquency  In  Pitts- 
burgh, and  there  have  been  no  riots.  This 
is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
program  has  convinced  many  of  the  poor 
that  someone  cares,  that  something  can 
be  done. 

Roscoe  Dnimmond  In  discussing  the 
mayors'  testimony  says: 

Whatever  else  Congress  may  do  to  help 
solve  the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to 
do  is  tear  up  the  antipoverty  administration 
and  program. 

I  commend  his  thoughtful  article  In 
the  September  13  Washington  Post  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Mayors  Sat  OEO  Programs  Helped  Suppress 

City  Riots 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The  people  who  know  the  most  about 
r;ice  riots  and  what  to  do  about  them  are 
the  people  who  run  the  cities — the  mayors. 

Their  views  deserve  the  most  responsive 
attention — by  Congress  and  by  the  country. 

A  nationu'lde  siu-vey  In  64  cities,  half  of 
which  had  riots  this  summer  and  half  of 
which  didn't,  shows  that  the  mayors  are 
overwhelmingly  agreed  on  what  does  most 
to  cause  riots  and  what  can  help  most  to 
prevent  them. 

The  causes  they  cite  most  frequently  are 
two:  lack  of  jobs  and  lack  of  trusted  com- 
municatloa  between  the  Negroes  and  local 
officials. 

As  to  cures,  they  know  better  than  most 
that  there  Is  no  single  solution,  no  Instant 
panacea,  but  the  mayors — democratic  and 
republican — of  these  64  cities  are  unanimous 
in  their  conviction  that  the  antipHJverty 
programs  are  crudal  and  constructive  forces 
which  need  to  be  continued. 

This  sur\ey  shows  conclusively  that  both 
the  OEO  programs  and  its  workers  played  a 
major  role  in  keeping  scores  of  cities  cool 
this  summer  and  helped  hold  rioting  down 
when  it  wasn't  averted. 

Because  the  survey  was  carrted  out  by 
the  OEO,  some  might  dismiss  It  as  self- 
eer\lng.  But  after  reading  pages  of  direct 
quotations  by  the  mayors  themselves,  I  am 
convinced  its  findings  are  authentic.  The 
message  is  this: 

Whatever  else  Congress  may  do  to  help 
solve  the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to 
do  Is  to  Umx  up  the  antipoverty  administra- 
tion and  programs. 

In  the  Senate  the  outlook  for  the  anti- 


poverty  bill  is  good.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Comnxittee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3, 
endorsed  a  bill  to  continue  and  somewhat 
expand  the  OEO  programs  for  two  years. 

But  there  are  ominoxis  storm  clouds  in 
the  Hotise.  There  are  stUl  some  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats  who  want  to  dis- 
member the  OEO  and  distribute  the  pro. 
grams  to  other  agencies. 

Critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  have  seized 
on  headlines  aJx>ut  the  one  or  two  incidents 
where  poverty  workers  were  charged  with 
helping  create  a  rlot-causlng  climate. 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  shows  that 
without  the  antipoverty  programs  there 
would  have  been  more  violence,  little  com- 
munication with  the  slum  Negroes,  and  no 
significant  beginnings  of  hope  and  assist- 
ance for  the  xirban  poor. 

As  to  poverty  workers  abetting  riots,  some 
communities  undertake  high-risk  experi- 
ments involving  some  of  the  most  di8affect.ed 
and  alienated  youth.  Young  men  who  six 
months  ago  were  on  the  streets  and  in 
trouble  are  carefully  and  cautiously  given 
responsibility,  trained  to  leadership  and 
learn  to  feel  It  is  just  as  manly  to  lead  a 
work  program  as  to  lead  a  gang. 

A  few  proved  unreliable.  But  out  of 
30.000  community  action  employes,  only  16 
were  arrested,  none  convicted.  And  the  pov- 
erty program  has  244  buildings  in  the  hearts 
of  the  riot  areas;  none  was  burned  or  de- 
stroyed. 

In  15  cities  local  community  action  agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations. 

In  13  cities  they  patroled  trouble  spots 
and  served  as  communication  posts  between 
the  police  and  slum  areas. 

In  14  cities  the  police  and  community  ac- 
tion agencies  had  Joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots. 

In  8  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate  dropped 
this  summer  and  there  Is  good  evidence 
this   was   caused   by   more   summer   jobs. 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  Is  that  the 
poverty  programs  help  convert  militancy 
into  responsibility  and  offer  an  alternative 
to  violence. 


Pfc.  Baxter  F.  Ervin  Killed  in  Vietnam 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pfc. 
Baxter  P.  Ervin,  a  young  soldier  from 
Ohio,  was  recently  killed  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  Including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record: 

Private  First  Class  Ervin.  of  Albany,  Killed 
nf  ViKTNAM   Action 

Albany.  Ohio. — Army  Pfc.  Baxter  F.  Ervin. 
19.  Albany  Route  1.  has  been  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  on  August  21.  He  entered  service 
on  January  4,  1967,  and  had  volunteered  for 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Private  Ervin  underwent  basic  training  at 
Ft.  Knox.  Kentucky.  He  had  been  in  Vietnam 
for  one  month  at  the  time  of  his  death,  m 
a  paratrooper  with  the  101st  Airborne  Di- 
vision. 

Bom  In  Coltimbus,  Ohio,  he  was  a  graduate 
of  Albany  High  School  with  the  Class  of  1966. 
and  was  a  member  of  the  basketball  team 
while  at  the  school.  Including  the  1964-85 
squad  which  competed  in  the  State  Class  A 
Tournament  In  Columbus. 

He  la  survlted  by  his  parents,  Kenneth  and 
Betty  Ervin.  Albany  Route  1;  two  brothers. 
Forrest  and  Mark,   both  at  home;   and  hH 


grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  Krvln. 
Athens,  Route  1;  and  Mrs.  Josephine  Randall. 
Ux  Angeles,  California. 


Address  of  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey at  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
Dinner  Honoring  Philip  M.  Klatznick,  of 
Oaczgo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiMoi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  attend  a  dinner  in  Chi- 
cago on  Simday  night  honoring  Philip 
M.  Klutznick. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  delivered 
the  major  address  of  the  evening  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  us  who  are  honored  to  serve 
in  Congress.  Its  eloquence  and  sense  of 
purpose  reaffirms  for  all  of  us  the  goals 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  in  our  quest 
for  development  which,  as  Pope  Paul 
says,  is  the  new  word  for  peace.  ' 

It  was  significant  that  Vice  President 
Humphrey  chose  a  dinner  honoring 
Philip  Klutznick  for  his  timely  remarks. 
Por  Mr.  Klutznick  epitomizes  the  very 
spirit  of  challenge  which  Vice  President 
Humphrey  used  for  his  theme. 

Mr.  Klutznick  has  served  live  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  beginning  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  in  the  field  of  urban  planning. 
Many  of  the  innovative  ideas  gaining 
wide  acceptance  today  are  the  products 
of  his  recommendations  years  ago.  Cur- 
rently he  is  adviser  to  the  Center  on 
Housing  and  Planning  for  the  United 
Nations. 

He  has  served  with  distinction  as  in- 
ternational president  of  B'nai  B'rlth, 
general  chairman  of  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal,  president  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  vice 
president  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  vice  president  of  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  the  YMHA  and  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centers,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  national  board  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

The  banquet  honoring  Philip  Klutz- 
nick in  Chicago  on  the  occasion  of  his 
60th  birthday  was  attended,  in  addition 
to  the  Vice  President,  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Shapiro,  Mayor  Richard  Daley. 
Adlai  Stevenson  III.  Congressman  Yates, 
and  numerous  prominent  Americans  who 
willingly  and  readily  met  to  pay  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  American. 

PhUip  Klutznick  is  an  Ameilcan  in  the 
toest  tradition  of  the  word.  He  knows 
the  complexity  of  the  job  to  be  done  and 
IS  not  deterred  by  the  challenge  of  prog- 
ress. Millions  of  Americans,  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  have  bene- 
fited from  his  creativity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  has 
established  the  Philip  M.  Klutzman  pro- 
lessorial  chair  In  developmental  biol- 
087— Immunology  cancer.  Philip  Klutz- 
™*  Will  continue  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 


tion   to    men    of    vision    and    ability 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks follow: 

Address  or  thb  Honorabu:  Hubert  H.  Hcm- 
PHRET,  Vice  President  or  the  United 
States,  at  Weizmann  iNSTirtrrE  or  Science 
Dinner  Honoring  Phujp  M.  Klotznick, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  III..  Septembes 
10.  1967 

We  are  here  tonight  to  pay  honor  to  two 
men  of  excellence:  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  and 
Philip  Klutznick. 

Dr.  Weizmann  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  his 
spirit  lives  and  grows  in  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute and.  in  the  State  of  Israel  Itself.  I 
did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  Dr. 
Weizmann,  but  his  transcendent  goodness 
and  greatness  shine  through  everything  I 
have  heard  and  read  about  him. 

As  for  Phil  Klutzniclc,  I  think  of  him  not 
only  as  a  public  servant  and  a  supremely 
public-spirited  private  citizen,  but  as  my 
good  friend.  Phil,  I  know  that  once  you  gain 
a  reputation  as  a  publicly  spirited  citizen, 
there  is  no  escaping  it. 

Dr.  Weizmann  once  said:  "The  walls  of 
Jericho  fell  to  the  sound  of  shouts  and  trum- 
pets. But  I  have  never  heard  of  walls  being 
raised  that  way." 

Those  words  today,  more  than  ever,  should 
have  special  meaning  to  each  of  us.  Por  in 
our  America — and  In  our  world — this  must 
be  the  time  of  the  builders.  This  must  be  the 
time  of  those  who  seek  neither  easy  glory 
nor  cut-rate  success,  but  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  work  .  .  .  and  frustration 
.  .  .  and  oftentime,  self-sacrifice  to  build  a 
nation,  and  a  world,  where  neighbor  may  live 
peacefully  with  neighbor  .  .  .  where  human 
dignity  is  not  a  speechmaker's  phrase,  but  a 
reality  in  the  daily  life  of  every  man. 

What  does  It  take  to  build  a  nation?  Dol- 
lars? Factories?  Tools  and  resources?  Yes,  It 
takes  these  things.  But  the  lesson  of  Israel, 
and  of  America,  is  that  It  takes,  above  all, 
people — people  united,  people  with  respect 
for  themselves  and  for  their  neighbors,  peo- 
ple filled  with  faith  and  hope  in  future, 
people  Inbred  with  indomitable  and  coura- 
geous perserverance. 

Nation  building  is  not  for  the  weak  or 
timid  nor  is  It  without  Its  uncertainties.' 
Today  our  nationhood  is  being  tested.  It  is 
being  tested  in  every  American  community 
where  strife  and  pain  have  shattered  the 
calm  of  a  society  grown  accustomed  to  the 
late.  late  show  and  the  reassuring  hum  of  the 
Dow  Jones  ticker.  It  is  being  tested  In  the 
choices  we  m.ike  in  responding  to  the  dis- 
ruptive events  in  our  city  streets. 

For  now.  wlien  the  many  are  well-fed, 
clothed,  educated  and  housed  and  the  few 
are  not  .  .  .  when  the  many  walk  through 
open  doors  and  the  few  are  barred — now  Is  a 
time  of  testing  far  more  demanding  than 
when  the  many  sought  to  reach  what  only 
the  few  had  achieved. 

Now  is  a  time  when  It  could  be  all  too 
easy  to  deny  in  our  own  hearts  the  spiritual 
and  ideological  precepts  which  have  guided 
us,  and  to  say:  We  are  not  our  brothers' 
keepers. 

Now  is  a  time  when  It  could  be  all  too 
easy  to  forget  that  we  serve  God  by  serving 
man.  created  in  His  Image,  by  loving  our 
neighbor  as  ourself,  by  "doing  Justly  and 
loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly"  before 
our  Maker.  But  we  must  not.  And  I  have 
faith  that  we  shall  not. 

There  is  no  more  repellant  word  in  our 
vocabulary  than  the  word  "ghetto."  The  very 
sound  and  inference  of  it  offend  our  senses. 
Yet  wo  must  recognize  that  there  are  ghettos 
today  in  America  every  bit  as  real  as  those 
of  the  past  in  other  places.  And  within  those 
ghettos — we've  grown  accustomed  to  calling 
them  slums— live  fellow  American  citizens 
whose  world  Is  so  far  distant  from  yours 
and  mine  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  Yet  until 


those  Americans  can  stand  in  tmity  with 
us — and  we  with  them — our  Nation  will  re- 
main unbuilt.  It  will  remain  only  a  blue- 
print— one  more  of  history's  uncompleted 
frameworks. 

How  are  we  to  remove  from  the  American 
environment  the  ghetto  and  the  slum?  How 
are  we  to  help  lift  the  left-out  few  into  the 
grrowlng,  prosperous  mainstream? 

This  is  the  work  for  builders.  This  is  the 
work  for  those  in  America  who  want  to  be 
"where  the  action  is."  This  Is  the  task  for 
those  who  look  beyond  the  country  club 
veranda  to  the  Nation  we  are  building  for 
the  21st  century.  For  the  time  has  passed  in 
America— just  as  it  has  in  the  world-at- 
!aree — when  "trickle-down"  prosperity, 
■trickle-down"  education,  "trickle-down'' 
social  progress  wUl  be  enough  to  satisfy  men 
and  women  who  see  on  television,  and  hear 
on  transistor  radios,  what  the  outside  world 
has  to  offer. 

Now  we're  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  We 
shall  have  to  practice  what  we  preach.  We 
shall  have  to  reach  out  to  the  one  American 
in  six  or  seven  who  lives  on  the  margins 
of  our  general  well-being.  We  shall  have  to 
make  the  extra  effort  for  the  6-year-old  child 
who  comes  to  school  from  three  generations 
of  illiteracy.  Ignorance  and  discouragement. 
We  shall  have  to  give  him  the  best,  not  the 
least,  that  school  has  to  offer  or  another 
generation  will  be  lost. 

We  shall  have  to  make  room  In  our  ofBce. 
factory,  and  business  training  programs— 
and  In  our  trade  imlons— for  the  willing  but 
vintrained  young  men  who  wUl  never  be  back 
to  school,  who  do  not  have  the  standard 
credentials  for  the  world  of  work.  Or  those 
young  men  will  be  lost  for  time  to  come 
to  the  world  of  welfare,  relief  and  crime. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  re-examine  our  old 
ways  of  doing  things.  We  shall  have  to  ask 
questions.  Does  the  private  sector  need  new 
incentive  to  enter  critical  areas  of  public 
need,  such  as  low-cost  housing?  Are  there 
ways  we  in  government  can  offer  that  inccn- 
Uve?  Does  our  pubhc  welfare  system  pena- 
lize rather  than  help  the  mother  striving 
to  support  a  young  family  without  a  fa- 
ther? How  can  it  be  changed? 

Do  we  force  our  old  people,  particularly 
those  trapped  in  poverty,  to  live  on  small, 
fixed  incomes  in  an  economy  of  growth?  How 
can  we  help  them  not  Just  subslA,  but  live? 

Are  our  units  of  government — especially  at 
state,  local,  and  municipal  level— organized, 
funded  and  staffed  for  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  for  tomorrow? 

Are  our  tnx  dollars  being  wasted  through 
the  sheer  inefficiency  and  disorder  of  old  di- 
visions of  governmmental  responsibility  de- 
signed for  an  agrarian  society?  Or  can  they 
be  put  productively  to  use  in  meeting  prob- 
lems, for  instance,  such  as  the  poisonous  pol- 
lution of  our  water  and  air.  or  the  lack  of 
mass  transit,  which  cut  across  all  the  old 
Jurisdictional  lines? 

And,  finally,  does  each  one  of  us  really 
believe  that  every  other  American— regard- 
less of  race.  name,  religion,  or  color — ou^t 
to  have  the  same  equal  chance  that  we  have? 
Or  do  we  save  that  belief  for  Up-servlce  at 
school  commencements  and  patriotic  meet- 
ings? 

Every  one  of  those  questions  carriers  with- 
in it  a  challenge  for  our  affluent,  generally- 
well-off  America.  Por.  if  we  chose  to  do  so, 
we  could  ignore  every  single  one  of  them! 
Oh  yes.  there  would  be  disturbances  from 
time  to  time.  We  could  put  them  down,  we'd 
pay  a  lot  in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  unproduc- 
tive people  in  our  midst,  and  for  the  cost  of 
crime. 

We'd  be  offended  from  Ume  to  lime  as 
we  drove  past  the  dirty,  dilapidated  neigh- 
borhoods on  the  other  side  of  town.  But 
everything  would  still  be  comfortable 
enough — at  least  for  qiute  a  while — for 
ourselves  and  for  the  people  we  know. 
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But  the  price  we  would  pay  In  conscience 
is  one  we  could  not  afford.  And  oiu-  moral 
stature  in  this  world— and  I  believe  It  is 
considerable — would  be  damaged  beyond  re- 
pair. 

I  think  we  must  ask  all  the  questions  I 
have  Just  asked,  and  more.  And  when  we 
think  we  have  the  right  answers,  we  must 
be  willing  to  act  on  them.  Jobs.  Education. 
Training.  Decent,  low-coet  housing.  Conven- 
ient mass  transit.  Health  services.  Partici- 
pation by  people  in  the  life  of  their  neigh- 
borhood. Respect  for  every  fellow  citizen. 
These  are  the  things  our  society  will  have 
to  produce  in  the  months  and  years  ahead — 
far  more  than  the  newest  accessory  for  the 
woman  who  has  everything — If  the  work  of 
nation-building  is  to  go  on  in  America.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with  It. 

Finally,  especially  before  this  audience.  I 
must  add  a  few  words  about  this  same  proc- 
ess of  nation-building  In  the  larger  world 
enviroiunent  in  which  we  live. 

When  we  think  of  nation-building,  we 
think  of  Israel.  We  think  of  the  work  of  the 
Weijanann  Institute.  We  think  of  the  ef- 
forts that  the  United  States,  Israel  and  other 
"have"  nations  have  undertaken  in  the  post- 
war world  to  help  the  "have  nets."  And,  we 
rightly  take  some  satisfaction.  Tet — since 
this  seems  to  be  an  evening  for  fact-facings 
I  think  we  should  see  these  efforts  In  their 
proper  perspective. 

Pope  Paul's  recent  and  historic  encyclical 
said  It  simply  and  directly:  "Development  is 
the  new  name  for  peace."  And.  If  peace  is 
indeed  to  be  preserved  in  this  nuclear  age, 
all  the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world — 
regardless  of  ideology — will  have  to  mount 
a  far  greater  effort  In  International  nation - 
building  than  they  do  today. 

If  our  rich  and  jxjwerful  nation  Is  chal- 
lenged by   the   gap   that  still  exists   within 


spirit.  This  proposal,  and  others  like  It  which  port  Is  leaving  the  OCBce  of  the  Coordl- 
might  contribute  to  development  in  th»  nator  of  Information  of  the  House  of 
Middle    East   and    elsewhere,    are   receiving     Representatives    after    many    years    of 


careful  attention  within  our  Government. 
As  President  Johnson  said  thla  June  19 : 
■If  the  netions  of  the  Middle  East  will 
turn  toward  the  works  of  peace,  they  can 
count  with  confidence  up>on  the  friendship 
and  help  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  we  here  will  do  our  share  .  .  .  and 
do  more  ...  to  see  that  the  peaceful  promise 
of  nuclear  energy  Is  applied  to  the  critical 
problem  of  desalting  water  and  helping  to 
make   the   deserts    bloom." 

I  use  the  Middle  East,  and  I  use  desallniza- 
tion  of  water,  eis  examples  of  the  chal- 
lenges—and of  the  hard,  practical  work 
w^hich  will  be  needed  to  meet  them — which 
lie  ahead  of  us.  Assume,  for  Instance,  that 
the  ultimate  in  regional  cooperation  might 
be  achleved^yes.  even  in  the  Middle  East. 
Assume  that  the  ultimate  in  private-sector 
participation  might  be  obtained.  Then  as- 
sume that  the  state  of  technological  art  al- 
ready existed  to  cheaply  undertake  such 
projects  wherever  they  were  needed. 

You  would  still  be  astounded  by  the  cost. 
the  time,  and  the  commitment  that  would 
be  necessary  by  the  "rich"  nations  to  bring 
the  projects  into  full  operation.  And  It  would 
be  still  months  and  years  later  before  their 
benefits  really  begin  to  be  broadly  felt  among 
the  people  living  near  them.  Is  this  any 
reason  for  giving  up  on  desallnlzatlon.  In 
Israel,  the  Middle  East,  or  anywhere  else? 

It  is  not.  But  it  is  reason  for  all  of  us  to 
realize  that  time  is  growing  short  and  that 
the  scope  of  the  challenge  of  development 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  by  those  who 
win  have  to  meet  it.  Yet  again  this  year,  we 
saw  the  President's  foreign  aid  request  emas- 
culated in  the  Congress.  And  we  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  hatchet  work  done  by  people  who 
in  the  same  breath  decried  the  necessity  of 
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devoted  and  dedicated  service. 

He  served  with  zeal  and  dispatch  In  the 
handling  of  requests  made  of  him  by 
Members  of  the  House.  A  few  days  ago  I 
called  Sam  and  asked  his  assistance  in 
connection  with  a  vital  research  prob- 
lem. He  fulfilled  the  assignment  capably 
and  cheerfully  as  he  had  done  every  time 
I  had  asked  him  to  assist  me. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  know  Sam 
Davenport.  I  knew  him  particularly  well 
from  our  association  at  the  Thursday 
morning  prayer  breakfast  meetings.  He 
usually  arrived  about  15  minutes  before 
8  o'clock  along  with  Jimmy  Utt  and  Art 
Younger.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  group  by  his  faithful  at- 
tendance and  learned  participation  in 
the  discussions.  He  prepared  a  valuable 
history  of  the  founders  and  subsequent 
members  as  he  was  the  individual  with 
the  longest  service.  He  knew  every  one  of 
the  first  members.  He  gave  his  impres- 
sions of  each  of  them. 

As  he  goes  Into  new  fields  of  endeavor. 
I  wish  he  and  Mrs.  Davenport  every  con- 
tinued happiness  and  success. 


our  society  here  at  home,  the  IndusUlalized     ^^^  involvement  in  unfamiliar  parts  of  the 
world  in  general  is  chaUenged  far  more  by     ^q^i^j 


the  sickening  gap  that  divides  It  from  the 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  who  live 
hungry,  desperate  and  ready  to  turn  to  any- 
one who  offers  food.  hope,  and  answers.  And 
If  our  American  Ingenuity  Is  tested  In  meet- 
ing our  domestic  trials,  It  is  all  the  more 


I  have  news:  To  cut  off  foreign  aid.  to  leave 
the  field  to  disorder  and  poverty.  Is  to  Invite 
trouble  in  unfamiliar  parts  of  the  world.  Yes, 
as  Pope  Paul  said,  development  is  the  new 
name  for  peace. 


Support  for  Monday  Holidays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WIBCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  growing  support  for  the 


And  this,  again,  is  where  the  builders  come     legislation  now  pending  before  the  Ju- 


tested  in  the  tarfc  of  peaceful  development     ^^  ^,j  ^^^  p^^^^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^  p^^^     diciary  Committee  to  create  Monday  hoU 


around  the  world 

I  need  point  no  further  than  the  Middle 
East  to  bring  clearly  into  focus  the  seeth- 
ing turmoil  that  can  stem  from  societies  of 
poverty — victimized  by  fear  and  suspicion 
fed  by  ignorance  and  despair.  Yet,  in  that 


is  like  a  flower— it  needs  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  grow.  (And  this  Is  as  true  in  America  as 
It  is  in  the  most  remote  mountain  province 
In  Asia.  Africa  or  Latin  America.)  Peace  can- 
not, and  will  not  grow,  in  the  rocks  of  bitter- 
ness and  poverty,  in  the  dry  sands  of  back- 


days.  It  w£is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  which  held 
hearings  last  month  on  the  bills  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1292  by  the  gentleman  from 
New   York    [Mr.   StrattonI.   Since   the 


same  Middle  East,  we  see  a  '^o^®**^^?'*     wardne.ss  and   despair.  It  needs  the  fertile     hearing,  more  support  has  been  garnered 

■      "  ~    "  """  from  newspapers  in  Wisconsin  and  for 

the  information  of  my  colleagues  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  three  editorials  on  the  subject: 
(Prom  the  Rlpon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth 
Press.   Aug.    10.    19671 

THOSK    WONDERFtTL    LONO    WEEKENDS 

An  overwhelming  vote  of  Wisconsin  citi- 
zens— 77  per  cent  of  those  answering  a  sur- 
vey— favors  the  proposed  uniform  Monday 
holiday  plan  so  heavily  endorsed  by  the  Wis- 
consin state  chamber  of  commerce  and  now 
being  considered  by  Congress. 

The  plan  would  reschedule  major  existing 
non-rellglous  holidays  so  they  would  always 
fall  on  Monday  each  year.  Included  would 
be  Memorial  Day.  Independence  Etey.  Vet- 
eran's Day  and  perhaps  Thanksgiving  among 
others.  Christmas  apd  New  Year's  would  not 
be  affected. 

There  are  some  pretty  good  reasons  for 
scheduling  these  big  holidays  on  Mondays. 

The  obvious  one  is  the  additional  day  of 
vacation  time  that  would  be  provided  for 
so-called  long  weekends.  Families  will  ap- 
preciate these  three  day  weekends. 

Split  weeks — with  a  day  of  vacation  on 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  or  Thursday— inter- 
rupts production  In  factories,  leads  to  ab- 
senteeism and  causes  loss  to  the  state's  tour- 
ist Industry,. 


of  nation  building  by  men  and  women  who 
In  the  spirit  of  our  American  forefathers 
have  pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortimes.  and 
their  sacred  honor"  to  the  creation  and  de- 
fense of  a  free  and  Independent  Israel. 

Today  the  story  of  Israel  Inspires  millions 
of  people  aU  over  the  world.  Israel  in  peace 
and  war  commands  respect.  Yet  Israel  knows, 
as  her  neighbors  must  know,  that  the  hope 
of  a  better  life  In  peace  and  freedom  requires 
regional  cooperation  and  massive  develop- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  the  area. 

I  need  point  no  further  than  the  Middle 
East  to  demonstrate  the  virgent  need  for  the 
application  of  the  advanced  knowledge  and 
technology  we  and  others  possess.  In  the 
cause  of  peace  and  peaceful  development. 
The  Middle  East  needs  water — and  what  is 
more,  a  symbol  of  peace  and  life. 

For  the  past  three  years  our  Government. 
and  the  Government  of  Israel,  have  been 
working  together  in  planning  for  a  massive 
installation  which  would  use  nuclear  energy 
to  desalt  sea  water.  Right  now  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  practicality  and  cost  of  a 
plaat  which  would  produce  100  million  gal- 
lons a  day  of  desalted  water  and  300  mega- 
watts of  electric  power.  Other  studies  are 
underway  for  application  In  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Two  eminent  Americans — President  Elsen- 
hower and  Admiral  Strauss — have  put  for- 
ward  another   such   proposal   in    the    same 


sou  of  education  and  food,  of  health  and 
hope. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  resembles  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  cathedral.  It  is  the  work  of 
generations.  In  concept  It  requires  a  master 
architect:  in  execution,  the  labors  of  many. 

Yes,  the  pursuit  of  peace  requires  time — 
bxit  we  must  use  time  not  as  a  crutch,  but 
as  a  tool  We  must  use  time  to  see  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  as  they  really  are  ...  to 
measure  what  needs  to  be  done  and  how. 

And  then,  as  Dr.  Welzmann  said,  without 
shouts  or  trumpets — with  only  the  rewards 
that  lie  within  our  own  hearts — we  must 
build,  brlck-by-brlck,  a  cathedral  of  peace 
and  justice  and  brotherhood  to  stand  a  thou- 
sand years. 


Sam  Davenport 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1967 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Infor- 
mation has  come  to  me  that  Sam  Daven- 


In  addition,  records  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  show  that  one-day.  mid-week  holi- 
days result  in  the  highest  highway  klU  r»te 
because  people  feel  obliged  to  hurry  too  fast 
to  get  someplace  and  make  it  home  again  In 
time. 

Hearings  are  now  being  conducted  In 
.Washington  on  the  bill.  Here's  hoping  our 
legislators  will  pass  it.  It  makes  logical  sense. 

(From  the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press.  Aug 
10,  19671 
Editorial 

The  move  to  get  most  national  holidays  to 
fall  on  a  Monday  is  about  to  get  a  push  In 
Congress,  according  to  word  sent  us  by  Con- 
gressman Bill  Stelger.  A  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee has  scheduled  hearings  for  Au- 
gust 1&-17  on  bills  that  would  shift  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Memorial  Day.  Independ- 
ence Day  and  Veterans  Day  to  Monday.  Sev- 
eral bills  have  also  been  Introduced  to  move 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  Monday  also.  We  would 
go  along  with  this. 

We  still  think  that  this  activity  could  be 
modified  by  dropping  Washington's  Birthday 
and  Veterans  Day.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  observed  as  regular  holidays. 
What  will  happen  If  they  are  Included  is  that 
they  will  be  restored  to  nationwide  observ- 
ance, and  this  will  mean  two  additional  days 
that  business  and  Industry  will  have  to  shut 
down.  There  are  enough  of  these  days  now, 
without  adding  to  them. 

|Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal,  Sept 

7.  1967] 

More  for  Monday  Holidays 

Latest  ally  of  the  movement  for  mostly 
Monday  holidays  is  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  This  Influential  Washing- 
ton lobby  group  gave  Its  support  at  public 
hearings  on  a  house  bill  to  make  Monday  ob- 
servances uniform  nationwide. 

NAM  spokesmen  candidly  stated  the  most 
persuasive  though  unsentimental  argument. 
that  fixed  date  holidays  are  economically 
wasteful  when  they  fall  In  midweek.  The 
additional  shutdowns  and  startups  of  pro- 
ducUon  are  costly  and  also  breed  absentee- 
Ism. 

The  movement  appears  to  be  developing 
Into  a  pretty  good  ground  swell.  It  has  not 
aroused  any  slgnlflcant  opposition,  and 
mainly  has  to  overcome  the  Inertia  of  tradi- 
tion and  old  habit.  In  another  session  or  two, 
congress  might  actually  get  interested  enough 
to  legislate  it. 


Robert  A.  Chadboarne  Receives  Award 


Providing  for  an  Appeal  by  the  United 
States  From  Decisions  Sustaining  Mo- 
tions To  Suppress  Evidence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  last  Monday  for  extension 
of  remarks  in  connection  with  H.R.  8654 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
ate  my  able  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr 
RailsbackI. 

This  bill  represents  a  unique  legisla- 
tive achievement  for  any  member  of  the 
minority  and  especially  one  who,  like 
w.  Railsback,  is  in  his  first  year  of  serv- 
«e  It  symbolizes  the  splendid  talent  of 
Mr  Railsback  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Wod  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  19th 
congressional  District  of  Dllnois. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OP    MASSACHTTStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  for  me  to  inform  the  Congress 
that  Mr.  Robert  A.  Charbourne.  the  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Massachusetts,  received  one 
of  six  Grand  Key  Awards  from  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Association  Executives 
on  August  29  in  Montreal.  Canada.  Mr. 
Chadbourne  is  a  close,  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  I  am  certain  this  recognition 
is  well  deserved. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr.  Chad- 
bourne  for  an  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts  project,  under  his  direc- 
tion, entitled  "Focus  on  Industry  and 
Water  Pollution  in  Massachusetts." 
Since  the  project  dealt  with  water  pollu- 
tion, a  subject  of  increasing  interest  to 
everyone,  I  am  certain  that  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  Mr.  Chadbourne's  win- 
ning project  will  be  of  interest  to  all: 
Summary    of    Winning    Entry    of    Robert 

Chadbourne,     Associated     Industries     of 

Massachusetts 

Water  pollution  Is  a  national  problem  to- 
day, but  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts took  the  lead  in  that  state  with  a 
series  of  seven  conferences  to  interpret  and 
evaluate  the  new  federal,  state,  and  local 
water  quality  control  laws. 

Entitled  "Focus  on  Industry  and  Water 
Pollution  in  Massachusetts,"  the  meetings 
sought  to  clarify  the  new  laws  In  terms  of 
the  demands  and  responsibilities  imposed  on 
industry  and  all  segments  of  the  community. 
With  only  six  months  to  go  before  the  new 
laws  became  applicable,  industrial  managers, 
executives,  administrators,  and  legal  and  pub- 
lic relations  personnel  had  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  specific  changes  the  new  laws 
would  bring  to  their  industries.  This  ap- 
proach to  the  water  pollution  menace  also 
alerted  local  governments  and  community- 
action  groups  to  AIM'S  activity  In  this  area 
of  public  concern. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 
acts  as  the  unified  voice  of  industry  in  the 
state:  its  2400  member  firms  employ  85 '"t  of 
the  state's  industrial  workers.  To  notify  the 
membership,  other  Industrial  interests,  and 
the  general  public  of  the  meetings,  associa- 
tion-wide mailings  and  a  mass  publicity  pro- 
gram were  undertaken.  The  press  was  fully 
informed  In  advance,  and  In  addition,  asso- 
ciation and  public  relations  personnel  per- 
sonally contacted  major  newspapers,  and  ra- 
dio and  television  stations  in  the  seven  meet- 
ing areas  to  invite  the  attendance  of  their 
representatives. 

At  the  meetings,  the  participants  received 
a  kit  of  references  to  water  pollution  and 
water  quality  management.  Including  a  de- 
tailed analysis  by  AIM  counsel  of  the  com- 
prehensive state  water  quaUty  management 
program  and  regulations.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  of  AIM  had  worked  closely 
with  legislators  in  the  drafUng  of  the  legis- 
lation, known  popularly  as  "The  Massachu- 
setts Clean  Waters  Act  of  1966". 

At  the  same  time  the  state-wide  meetings 
were  in  progress.  A.I.M.  counsel  testified  at  a 
public  hearing  on  the  proposed  new  water 
quality  standards,  stating  Industry's  concern 
for  practical  standards. 

In  coordination  with  the  water  pollution 
activities.  AIM.  devoted  the  Mav,  1967  issue 
of  Its  official  publication,  Industry  Magazine, 
to  a  review  of  optimum  water  quality  man- 


agement and  control.  The  special  Issue  was 
the  mort  timely  and  comprehensive  water 
pollution  review  published  for  industry  In 
Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  general 
membership  of  the  association,  all  those  who 
attended  the  meetings  received  a  copy  of  this 
special  issue.  The  association  has  had  hun- 
dreds of  requests  for  reprints  from  interested 
organizations  and   individuals. 

However.  AIM.  didn't  stop  there.  With 
so  much  concern  apparent  In  the  water  pol- 
lution area,  the  association  Inaugurated  a 
new  publication:  "Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Control  Viewpoints  for  Executives."- 

The  meetings  were  dramatically  success- 
ful from  every  viewpoint.  Not  only  are  the 
new  water  quality  policies  more  fuliv  under- 
stood among  the  Industrial  managers  who 
must  cope  with  them  in  day  to  dav  opera- 
tions, but  government  officials  and  com- 
munity leaders  are  also  more  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  imposed  on  industry.  In  ad- 
dition. AIM.  and  industry  were  identified 
as  responsive  and  responsible  corporate  ciu- 
zens  Interested  In  solving  a  problem  which 
greatly  affects  the  general  public.  The  com- 
munications media  was  forceful  in  its  sup- 
port of  industry's  affirmative  approach  to 
the  problem  and  complimentarv  toward 
AIM  's   leadership  role. 


British  Publication  Evaluates  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAI.IFO«NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  Nature,  volume  215. 
July  8, 1967.  affords  an  interesting  assess- 
ment of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  Congress: 

CoMMrrrEE  and  AEC 

The  relationship  between  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In  the  United 
States  has  changed  a  great  deal  since  the 
time,  a  decade  ago,  when  the  annual  exami- 
nation of  the  AEC  budget  seemed  more  a 
public  spectacle  of  enmity  than  an  orderly 
contribution  to  good  government.  At  the 
beginning,  of  course,  the  AEC  was  prevented 
by  a  combination  of  arrogance  and  innocence 
from  learning  quickly  how  to  get  on  with 
Congress,  -nie  Joint  Committee  also  had  to 
make  its  reputation  in  what  must  them  have 
seemed  an  exceedingly  difficult  technical 
field — and  in  the  event  it  has  succeeded  so 
well  that  it  has  not  merely  become  a  power 
in  the  land  on  its  own  account  but  has  also 
become  a  model  to  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress which  have  somehow  to  make  them- 
selves effective  critics  In  technical  fields. 

The  American  Constitution  is  a  great  help, 
of  course.  Congress  is  as  jealous  of  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  Administration  as  the 
British  House  of  Commons  Is  Jealous  of  its 
Independence  of  the  monarchy.  In  Washing- 
ton, one  result  is  that  the  committees  of 
Congress  responsible  for  the  detailed  scrutiny 
of  legislation  are  Invested  with  all  the  pres- 
tige and  authority  that  Congress  has  to 
muster.  Even  if  the  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee, who  may  find  that  he  owes  his  appoint- 
ment to  nothing  but  seniority,  turns  out  to 
be  a  wayward  eccentric.  Congress  as  a  whole 
will  not  willingly  let  the  Administration 
make  a  monkey  of  him.  The  committees 
which  make  the  pace  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, are  those  which  can  somehow  establish 
an  authority  of  their  own.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  has  done  this,  and 
Its  success  derives   almost  exclusTvely   from 
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Its  diligence.  Since  the  early  flftle«  It  liM 
been  building  up  an  enviable  reputation  for 
understanding  of  and  dlaoemment  in  the  o^ 
eratlona  ot  tb«  AKC.  A  decade  ago  it  wa« 
largely  respon«lbIe  for  persuading  the  ABC 
and  the  other  goveniinent  agencies  concerned 
that  there  are  more  problema  In  regulating 
the  safe  use  of  radioactive  materials  than 
could  be  solved  by  setting  rigid  numerical 
limits  for  the  kind  of  dose  which  should  not 
l)e  exceeded.  By  now,  the  committee  has  be- 
come expert  on  a  host  of  technical  matters. 
It  can  be  relied  on  to  know  what  the  AEC 
is  getting  at  when  It  says  that  one  type  of 
reactor  Is  less  promising  than  another.  It 
can  take  a  line  of  Its  own  on  the  Importance 
of  plasma  research.  It  has  views  on  nuclear 
propulsion  for  rockets.  Its  competence  has 
clearly  won  the  respect  not  merely  of  other 
commltteee  ol  Congress  but  of  the  AEC  as 

well. 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  Commit- 
tees elsewhere — the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Conunons  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, for  example — should  be  asking  this 
question.  When  the  prestige  of  Congress  is 
discounted,  the  secret  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's success  Is  principally  to  be  found  in 
the  way  in  which  It  has  been  able  to  employ 
a  full-time  staff  of  able  people  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  continuing  study  of 
one  branch  of  government  administration. 
One  striking  proof  of  how  this  works  is  that 
the  man  who  was  for  several  years  the  com- 
mittee's chief  of  staff,  Mr.  James  T.  Ramey, 
became  three  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
AEC.  But  this,  of  course,  is  also  a  prooof  of 
how  close  has  now  become  the  relationship 
between  the  committee  and  the  AEX;. 

But  could  it  be  that  the  relationship  is 
now  closer  thsn  It  should  be?  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  in  the  view  that  a  certain 
tension  between  congressional  committees 
and  agencies  of  the  Administration  Is  de- 
sirable as  well  as  unavoidable.  One  danger 
is  that  If  a  conunlttee  and  the  agency  which 
it  Is  supposed  to  superintend  live  too  closely 
in  each  other's  pockets,  there  will  be  no 
means  of  making  sure  that  their  combined 
attitude  to  the  outside  world  is  sound. 
Another  is  that  a  committee  which  Is  too 
knowledgeable  and  too  winsome  may  find 
Itself  persuading  a  government  agency  to 
particular  lines  of  development  which  be- 
come, in  retrospect,  unwise.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  danger  that  too  expert  a  commit- 
tee might  find  Itself  able  to  exercise  power 
without   respKjnsiblUty. 

On  the  face  of  things,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee tends  towards  errors  of  the  second  kind. 
Its  report  on  this  year's  budget  application 
by  the  AEC  shows  how  carefully  the  com- 
mittee picks  over  the  details  of  the  budget, 
subtracting  a  few  thousand  dollars  here  and 
there,  and  sometimes  even  adding  a  few 
thousand.  On  one  view,  this  Is  a  splendid 
Illustration  of  the  democratic  control  of  pub- 
lic Institutions.  On  another,  it  Is  a  sign  that 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are  too 
closely  entangled. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's work  has  been  unreasonably  intru- 
sive In  the  recent  past.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chances  are  that  the  prodding  needed  to 
make  accurate  calculations  of  the  cost  of 
running  psirticle  accelerators  before  con- 
structing them,  and  the  campaign  for  better 
regvilatlons  to  protect  the  health  of  uranium 
miners,  have  helped  to  make  the  policies  of 
the  A£C  more  sensible.  But  what  If  the  ques- 
tion should  arise  of  whether  the  AEC  m  its 
present  form  should  continue  to  exist? 

Would  the  Joint  Committee  take  kindly 
even  to  the  much  more  modest  proposal  that 
responsibility  for  high  energy  physics  might 
be  transferred  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation?  There  Is  bound  to  be  a  suspicion 
that  the  Joint  Committee,  for  all  Its  ex- 
pertise, would  resist  too  radical  a  change. 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  time  has  probably 
come  for  a  detailed  re-examlnation  of  ths 


function  of  the  AKC.  The  beet  proof  the  com- 
mittee eould  give  of  Its  resolution  would  be 
to  begin  an  mvesUgatlon  off  Its  own  bat. 


Some  GoverDors  Refuse  To  Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  It 
came  time  for  elected  representatives  to 
stand  and  be  counted,  some  Governors 
were  absent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  September 
13  Washington  Evening  Star  report  on 
the  1967  Governors'  conference  following 
my  remarks: 

Godwin.  Maddox  Tangle  on  Education 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

AsHEViLUE.  N.C.— The  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  which  for  years  has  been  a 
forum  for  condemning  school  integration, 
has  for  the  first  time  taken  a  positive  step 
toward  eliminating  racial  barriers. 

And  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  Jr.  of  Virginia, 
who  not  many  years  ago  was  an  advocate  of 
"massive  resistance"  to  integration,  turned 
up  as  a  champion  of  integration  In  higher 
education  facilities  In  the  South. 

Godwin,  a  Democrat,  took  on  segrega- 
tionist Gov.  Lester  Maddox  of  Georgia,  also 
a  Democrat,  yesterday  in  a  debate  over  a 
report  from  the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board. 

The  board's  report  was  highly  critical  of 
the  college  educational  opportunities  offered 
Negroes  in  the  South  and  made  several  rec- 
ommendations to  correct  them. 

KEY    RECOMMENDATION 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  recom- 
mendations was  this : 

"Long-range  plans  should  be  devised  to 
complete  the  evolution  of  the  South's  dual 
system  of  higher  education  into  a  single  sys- 
tem serving  all  students." 

Another  recommendation  was  that  white 
colleges  and  universities  adopt  "high  risk" 
quotas  for  the  admission  of  "educationally 
disadvantaged  students." 

While  the  long-range  plans  called  for  a  sin- 
gle system  for  Negro  and  white  students,  the 
report  said  the  "cause  of  equal  educational 
opportunity"  would  not  be  served  at  this 
time  by  putting  all  Negro  colleges  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

It  recommended  putting  more  money  into 
Negro  Institutions  that  could  properly  serve 
Negrro  students  but  eliminating  "unneces- 
sary duplication  of  programs"  in  areas  where 
all  students  could  be  served  better  and  more 
cheaply  together. 

Maddox  claimed  that  admitting  "high  risk" 
students  would  lower  standards  and  make 
for  inferior  education.  He  also  said  that 
dropping  programs  at  Negro  Institutions 
would  result  In  the  closing  of  many  of  them 
and  he  could  not  see  how  that  would  provide 
more  educational  oppwrtunltles  for  Negroes. 
Godwin  countered,  "I  feel  this  probably  is 
a  recLl  landmark  report  so  far  as  equalizing 
opfKMtunlty  In  the  South.  If  we  fall  to  realize 
the  extent  of  the  problem  and  fall  to  take 
Into  account  these  recommendations  we  are 
doing  nothing  but  perpetuating  education 
of  inferior  quality  to  young  Negroes  of  the 
South." 

Oodwls  said  that  a  visit  to  any  Negro  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  In  the  South 
"would  reflect  that  It  is  way  below  the  white 


institutions.  This  Is  an  area  that  cries  out 
very  loudly  to  do  something  about  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know  of  anything  that  wiU  better 
cure  the  troubles  we  have  in  the  South — and 
the  nation — than  to  upgrade  education  for 
Negroes,  and  white,  children  .  .  .  We  have  a 
pitifully  poor  program  in  many  of  our  insti- 
tutions above  high  school." 

Several  other  governors  defended  the  re- 
port and  it  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote 
without  dissent.  Maddox  didn't  seem  to  vote 
(But  in  an  action  today,  Maddox  and  Gov 
Paul  Johnson,  D-Mlss.,  defeated  an.  attempt 
to  put  the  governors  on  record  In  support  of 
a  regional  Institute  to  Improve  higher  edu- 
cation for  Negroes,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported. 

(Maddox  and  Johnson  were  able  to  kill 
the  resolution  because  of  a  conference  rule 
that  require  unanimous  approval.  On  the 
first  vote  Maddox  cast  the  lone  "no,"  but  on 
the  roll  call  Johnson  Joined  him. 

(The  repwrt  accepted  yesterday  Included 
virtually  everything  that  was  in  the  defeated 
resolution.) 

Maddox  also  was  taken  to  task  by  Demo- 
cratic Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  of  Missouri  at 
another  point  In  yesterday's  deliberations. 
Maddox,  who  was  reporting  on  highway 
safety,  said  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  coun- 
try was  going  down  the  wrong  highway  and 
"breeding  a  nation  of  bums"  through  fed- 
eral welfare  and  antipoverty  programs. 

It  was  the  first  time  Maddox  had  the 
pKXilum  during  the  conference  and  he  said 
he  wanted  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions. He  said  It  "seems  to  be  old-fashioned 
to  speak  up  for  what  you  believe  in  any- 
more." He  claimed  that  state  and  national 
governments  have  "failed  miserably  In  their 
first  duty  to  protect  the  life  and  property 
of  citizens." 

Hearnes  countered  that  it  Is  "one  thing  to 
criticize  but  another  to  offer  solutions." 

Hearnes  told  Maddox  that  governor! 
ought  to  "show  a  compassion  for  the  un- 
fortunate of  our  states." 

He  said  the  Oeorgla  governor's  reference 
to  a  "generation  of  bums,"  "makes  good 
speech  material  but  we  owe  our  people  more 
than  a  speech." 

"It's  very  easy  to  make  statements  like 
that,  it  makes  good  press,"  Hearnes  said. 
"But  we  need  to  carry  It  further  and  attempt 
to  solve  problems." 
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Wounds  Fatal  to  Sgt.  D.  R.  Ward,  of 
i  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    ICAKTLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sgt.  Donald  R.  Ward,  a  marine  from 
Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in  action  In 
■Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  the  courage 
of  this  young  man,  and  to  honor  his 
memory,  by  including  the  following  arti- 
cle In  the  Record  : 

Wounds  Fatal  to  State  Marine — Sgt.  D  B 
Ward  Bhot  Down  on  Viirr  "Patrol 

Sn-vxR  SraiNG,  Md.,  September  11— A 
24-year-old  marine  from  Silver  Spring,  Sgt 
Donald  R.  Ward,  was  killed  in  combat  in 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depcurtment  tinnotinced 
today. 

Sergeant  Ward  died  September  6  of  mul- 
tiple wounds  received  while  on  patrol  In 
Quang  Trl  province.  He  had  been  staUowd 


at  Phu  Bal  with  the  ad  Battalion,  9th 
Marines,  since  December,  1966. 

Sergeant  Ward  was  the  father  of  a  1 -year- 
old  daughter.  He  had  been  in  the  Marines 
for  more  than  three  years,  having  enlisted 
the  day  before  his  graduation  from  Mont- 
gomery Blair  High  School  in  the  spring  of 
1963.  his  father  explained  last  night. 

Mr.  Ward  said  his  son  had  "at  one  time" 
thought  of  making  a  career  of  the  Marine 
Ckjrps.  "but  may  have  changed  his  mind 
after  his  experience  out  there." 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  P.  Ward,  Sergeant  Ward  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Helen  Louise  Hedger, 
his  daughter  Vlckl  Louise  and  a  sister  Diane 
Ward,  all  of  Silver  Spring,  and  a  brother 
Douglas,  of  Richmond. 


The  Trail  of  the  "New  Left"  in  Kentucky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Alice  Widener  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  entitled  "Here's  a 
Travelog  To  Interest  Congress, "  should 
be  read  by  every  Member.  It  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  of  us  in  the  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia  area. 

This  article  shows  the  network  of 
people  and  organizations  in  this  area  who 
are  involved  in  the  National  Conference 
of  New  Politics.  Although  Dr.  Martin  L. 
King,  Jr.,  has  publicly  stated  there  is  no 
Communist  influence  in  the  movement, 
an  enormous  weight  of  evidence  shows 
that  not  only  is  the  Communist  Party  a 
motivating  force,  but  some  of  the  New 
Politics  group  are  impatient  with  the 
Communist  Party  and  prefer  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  which  is  Maoist  in  its 
method  and  outlook.  This  article  also 
shows  how  the  key  personnel  of  the  anti- 
poverty  movement  is  involved  up  to  their 
ears  in  the  politics  of  the  New  Left.  Ac- 
cording to  a  memorandum  published  by 
David  Lawrence,  In  the  CourierrJoumal, 
September  5.  1967: 

Communists  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  converging  on  Chicago  in 
recent  days  .  . .  Whatever  were  the  Intentions 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  New  Politics,  It  Is  now  obvious  that 
the  Communists  and  other  subversive  groups 
have  moved  in  on  them,  lock,  stock  and  bar- 
rel. 

The  Widener  story  follows : 

Here's  a  Travelog  To  Interest  Congress 
(By  Alice  Widener) 

Investigating  committees  of  Congress  try- 
ing to  find  out  who  is  traveling  where  in  our 
country  and  for  what  purpose  In  relation  to 
radical  leftist  activities  might  be  much  in- 
terested in  the  travelogue  sent  by  Don  and 
Carol  Boner  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  head- 
quarters of  the  National  Conference  for  New 
Politics,  Which  Is  holding  a  Labor  Day  con- 
»entlon  In  Chicago.  Don  and  Carol  Boner 
were  on  a  trip  to  round  up  delegates  to  at- 
wnd  the  NCNP  convention  and  wrote 

"Report:  July  39-Aug.  11 

"Here  In  Nashville  we  had  a  meeting  at  St. 


Anselm's  Episcopal  Chapel  on  July  31  .  .  .  The 
Nashville  Committee  for  Alternatives  to  the 
War  had  the  largest  representation.  Also  the 
Tennessee  Council  on  Human  Relations,  Mid- 
dle Tenn.  ACL0,  Motive  Magazine,  Peabody 
Vietnam  Committee,  North  NashvUle  Proj- 
ect, Community  Improvement  Assn..  Orga- 
nized Neighborhood  of  Edgehlll  (ONE),  and 
SSOC.  Also,  a  city  councilman  (Negro),  a 
person  who  had  run  and  lost  for  County 
Democratic  chairman.  VISTA  and  Metro  Ac- 
tion Commission  (OEOi  field  workers,  and 
a  food  Industrialist  (who  said  he  was  more 
left  than  anybody  in  the  room.)    .  .  . 

"On  Sat.  Aug.  5  we  traveled  to  Louisville, 
stopping  first  at  the  SCEF  office.  That  eve- 
ning we  met  with  Dorcas  Ruthenberg  (SCEF 
treas.)  and  discussed  possible  contacts  for 
NCNP.  We  met  with  Roger  Woock  (Vietnam 
Summer  organizer)  and  we  got  a  different 
set  of  contacts.  ...  We  got  a  contact  from 
SCEF  we  couldn't  gel  to  see  but  handed 
over  to  both  Woock  and  the  Baptist  people — 
a  guy  working  in  a  Negro  neighborhood  on 
OEO  Etaflf  ...  He  has  a  group  organized  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  newly  organized 
Welfare  Rights  group.  We  talked  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  West  End  Community  Coun- 
cil, a  large  Negro  and  white  organization  with 
neighborhood  affiliates  which  Anne  Braden 
has  been  active  in  from  the  beginning  over 
3  years  ago." 

At  this  point,  ii  must  be  noted  that  Anne 
Braden  Is  the  wife  of  the  notorious  Carl 
Braden.  who  served  a  prison  term  for  refusal 
to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  Don  and  Carol  Boner  report  to  NCNP 
headquarters  In  Chicago  continues: 

"They  want  material.  We  asked  others  to 
follow  up  and  raise  New  Politics  with  the 
council.  We  went  on  to  Charleston  (West 
Virginia)  .  Monday  we  met  with  three 
staff  people  of  Aid  to  Appalachian  Youth 
Community  Development.  OEO  funded.  They 
have  organized  little  groups  .  .  .  and  had  a 
list  of  12  people  who  wanted  to  go  to  the 
convention.  5  staff,  7  community  .  .  .  We 
went  to  Beckley  Tuesday  morning  and  talked 
with  the  CAP  organizer  .  .  .  We  drove  on  to 
Plkesville.  Ky.  Arriving  after  4  that  afternoon 
and  talked  with  Al  <t  Marejaret  McSurely  and 
others  working  in  that  area.  Al  had  Just  pre- 
pared a  cover  letter  to  send  out  the  (NCNP) 
Call  newspaper  to  a  list  of  people  in  com- 
munity groups  all  over  his  area  and  down 
Into  Virginia  .  .  .  y/e  compiled  mailing  lists 
discussed  New  Politics  and  Its  relationship 
with  mountain  whites,  had  supper  and  left 
around  8  for  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.  ...  We  com- 
piled a  mailing  list  of  about  175  for  NCNP 
from  Tenn..  W.Va..  and  Ky.  Then  we  began 
writing  letters  to  follow  up  on  our  visits 
We  arranged  to  meet  with  Joe  Sir  of  Tenn 
Forum  In  Payettesvllle.  Tenn..  this  Saturday 
Don  win  go  to  W.  Tenn.  shortly  .  .  .  Don 
will  plan  on  attending  the  Chicago  meeting 
along  with  the  Nashville  delegation  ...  He 
will  need  a  travel  allowance  and  has  applied 
for  It.  .  .  .  " 

The  official  call  to  New  Politics— Issued 
for  the  Chicago  convention — describes  our 
nation    as   "the   scourge    of    the    world  "   It 

orders  radlcaU:  "Don't  mourn  for  America 

organize!" 

Seems  as  how  they  really  are  organizing— 
Inside  the  OEO  (Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity) supported  groups,  among  white 
mountain  folk  and  Negro  housing  develop- 
ment residents,  In  congressional  offices  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  In  every  kind  of  leftist 
united  front  possible  to  Invent.  And  behind 
almost  all  the  organizing  U  one  relentless 
group— the  Commxinlst  Party,  whoee  public 
relations  director,  Arnold  Johnson  la  co- 
operaUng  closely  with  the  NCNP  convention 
steering  committee. 


Hon.  Edna  F.  Kelly  Appears  Before  Na- 
tional Commiction  on  Ur1>an  Problems 
in  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mis.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  recent  recess  in  our  congressional 
proceedings,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
have  been  able  to  spend  more  time  in 
my  district  than  Is  normally  permitted 
during  a  session  of  the  Congress.  There- 
fore. I  found  that  I  was  able  to  tour  var- 
ious parts  of  my  district,  which  is  the 
most  populous  in  the  State.  I  was  able 
to  visit  with  numerous  constituents  and 
neighbors,  in  order  that  I  might  per- 
sonally gage  how  they  felt  about  various 
domestic  and  foreign  problems  facing 
our  Nation.  State,  and  local  communi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  discussions  and  meet- 
ings at  home  only  confirmed  what-  mv 
mail  in  recent  months  has  indicated— 
that  the  major  domestic  concern  of  my 
constituents  is  the  rapid  decline  of  liv- 
ing conditions  and  opportunities  in  our 
city  of  New  York. 

Therefore.  I  welcomed  the  opportu- 
nity I  had  during  the  recess  to  share  my 
own  personal  concern  and  the  concern 
of  my  constituents  regarding  the  plight 
of  our  city  by  testifying  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Urban  Problems 
on  September  8,  during  the  course  of 
their  3-day  hearings  in  New  York  City. 
The  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  chaired  by  our  former  col- 
league, U.S.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
is  seeking  ideas  in  order  "to  break  the 
log  jam  of  inertia,  inappropriate  tax- 
ation, outdated  zoning  laws  and  build- 
ing codes,  and  discrimination  which  have 
prevented  us  from  making  our  cities 
more  livable." 

In  calling  for  action  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  facing  the  citv  I 
stated : 

It  is  self-help  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
and  self-determination  which  oould  make 
this  aty  even  more  livable  than  It  form«-ly 
was.  No  government  nor  any  amotint  of 
money  can  do  the  Job  alone.  What  Is  needed 
te  a  combination  of  aU  forces  in  the  Com- 
mumty:  buslnees.  Industry,  the  profeeelonaJs 
and  reUglous  and  dvlc  ocganlzatlcms  All 
must  work  together  for  i»ogr«es— to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  past — with  mutual  trust  of 
each  other. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  full  text  of  my 
testimony    detailing    constructive    pro- 
posals toward  solving  the  problems  of 
our  cities  and  urban  areas: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Edna  P.  Kzllt.  McMBca 
OF   Congress,    12th    Dtstrict,   Brookltn, 
N.T.,  Betork  thk  National  Commission  on 
Urban     Psoblkms,     at    thk     CoMMUNrrT 
CmTRCH  OF  New  York,  Skitembsb  8,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  C<«n- 
mlssion:  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
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tidpate  In  today's  hearings  of  the  "NaUonal 
Commission  on  Urban  Problems".  Tour  taak 
Is  a  diaicult  alignment — to  look  Into  the 
local  Issues  affecting  the  dUea  of  the  United 
State*.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  In  your  re- 
lease 61  August  3l8t,  "We  are  trying  to  break 
the  log  Jam  at  InerUa.  In^proprtate  taxa- 
tion, outdated  Zoning  Laws  and  BuUdlng 
Codes,  and  discrimination  which  have  pre- 
vented us  frotn  making  our  cities  more  liv- 
able. We  are  aeeklng  workable  Ideas  from 
all  sources — government,  labor,  business, 
education,  dvlc  organizations — on  what  Is 
required  to  overcome  these  obstacles  to 
create  decent  low-cost  housing  and  good 
neighborhoods  for  all  Americans." 

You  have  been  listening  to  expert  wit- 
nesses testify  on  Issues  Involving  the  prob- 
lems of  oiir  cities — problems  which  have 
caused  devastating  Inroads  on  the  lives  of 
city  dwellers  and  the  tranquility  of  urban 
society. 

I  do  not  propose  to  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  points  presented  or  with  prior  wit- 
nesses' suggested  "workable  Ideas".  Consid- 
eration and  appraisal  of  all  of  these  proposals 
Is  your  difficult  task. 

In  my  capacity,  I  offer  my  assistance,  my 
office  and  my  personal  knowledge  In  any 
manner  you  consider  helpful. 

As  you  know,  I  appear  today  as  a  Member 
of  Cong  ess,  having  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing the  i2th  Congressional  District,  the  most 
populous  Congressional  District  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  Is  located  In  the  most 
populous  Borough  of  the  City  of  New  York- 
Brooklyn. 

Based  upon  the  1960  census,  more  than 
2.600,000  people  reside  In  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  It  Is  separated  frcMn  the  other 
Boroughs  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  seven 
bridges  and  a  tunnel.  At  one  time  It  was  a 
city  unto  Itself.  While  Brooklyn  Is  now  only 
part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Its  problems 
are  as  extensive,  or  more  so.  than  those  of 
many  of  our  larger  cities.  Brooklyn  Is  unique, 
as  Is  each  of  the  Boroughs  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  While  there  are  common  threads, 
each  Borough  require*  Individual  attention 
as  their  problems  are  different  due  to  natural 
barriers  which  separate  the  Boroughs  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  cities  are  facing 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  this  era. 
We  know  that  every  facet  of  urban  living  Is 
on  the  move.  This  momentxmi  has  a  for- 
midable bearing  on  the  city  dweller — eco- 
nomically, socially,  politically  and  psycho- 
logically. I  believe  this  leads  to  the  "log 
Jam  of  Inertia"  to  which  you  referred  In 
your  release  of  August  3l8t. 

How  can  we  try  to  break  this  "log  Jam"? 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  answer  Is  action!  Action 
on  OUT  part — the  city  dweller.  There  must  be 
a  return  to  the  positive  feeling  of  love,  of 
pride  and  respect  for  the  Community  and 
the  City  In  which  we  live.  It  Is  self-help 
on  the  part  of  Individuals  and  self-determi- 
nation which  could  make  this  City  even 
more  livable  than  It  formerly  was.  No  govern- 
ment nor  any  amount  of  money  can  do  the 
Job  alone.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  combination 
of  all  forces  In  the  Community:  business, 
Industry,  the  professionals  and  religious  and 
civic  organizations.  All  must  work  together 
for  progress — to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
past — with  mutual  trust  of  each  other. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  broad  background 
of  the  problems  this  Commission  has  ear- 
marked. Many  of  them,  such  as  outdated 
Zoning  Laws  and  Building  Codes,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  local  city  govemmente.  To  these 
I  add  many  of  more  urgent  nature.  They  are : 
taxation  problems,  discrimination,  housing, 
employment,  education,  crime  and  exodus  of 
the  middle-income  group  from  cities. 

In  addressing  myself  briefly  to  these  is- 
sues I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  ar« 
an  Economist  and  I  take  a  deep  breath  be- 
fore mentioning  this  first  Item. 


I  submit  for  your  consideration  that  a 
complete  study  of  taxation  and  taxing  powers 
of  ail  levels  of  government  must  be  xinder- 
taken.  This  should  Include  taxation  from 
the  Federal  level  down  to  the  smallest  unit 
of  local  government.  In  some  Instances  the 
burdens  of  taxation  on  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals have  become  oppressive.  For  example, 
certain  taxes  which  are  essential  to  produce 
required  revenue  for  the  City  of  New  York 
are  causing  an  exodus  of  businesses  from  the 
City  and  of  the  middle-income  group.  With- 
out this  group  no  Community  can  survive. 
I  am  as  sure  as  we  are  here  today  that  If 
the  exodus  of  business  and  middle-Income 
people  Is  not  halted  in  New  York — New  York 
will  soon  lose  its  position  as  the  business 
center  of  the  world. 

The  second.  Issue  to  which  I  refer  Is  dis- 
crimination. 'The  Federal  government  has 
acted  to  help  to  restore  and  Insxire  the  In- 
herent rights  of  all  persons.  Both  federally 
and  locally,  laws  have  been  enacted  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  all  fronts.  These  are 
matters  of  public  record.  I  submit,  however, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  enforce 
these  laws,  people  to  accept  these  laws  and 
those  affected  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities. Congress  has  taken  action  on 
urban  problems.  It  has  created  a  Cabinet  post 
of  Secretary  of  Urban  Affairs.  It  has  enacted 
the  Poverty  Program  and  has  provided  for  a 
small  number  of  new  low-Income  housing 
units.  There  Is,  however,  much  more  Con- 
gress must  do  to  measure  up  to  Its  respon- 
sibility to  the  commonwealth.  In  this  In- 
stance our  responsibility  Is  to  our  urban 
communltiee. 

There  are  many  excellent  Bills  In  Congress 
concerning  urban  problems  which  await  ac- 
tion. I  have  Introduced  many  of  these  along 
with  my  colleagues.  I  trust  the  Commission 
will  review  them  and  make  recommendations 
on  them  In  its  report. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
testified  before  you  on  Wednesday  and  ad- 
dressed his  remarks  to  these  Bills.  I  agree 
that  passage  of  them  would  be  a  substantial 
step  towardfi  our  objectives. 

These  Bills,  which  I  have  also  Introduced, 
would  provide  Incentives  for  the  creation 
by  private  Industry  of  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  residents  of  tirban 
poverty  areas  and  would  provide  new  low- 
Income  housing  by  creating  a  mechanism  by 
which  private  enterprise  can  and  will  build 
and  rehabilitate  large  numbers  of  low-cost 
housing  units  In  urban  poverty  areas. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me.  as  I  believe  It  Is  to 
many  others,  that  while  much  valuable  legis- 
lation Is  pending  In  Congress,  the  Federal 
government  may  find  it  difficult,  at  this  time. 
to  provide  the  enormous  sums  of  money  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  goal  of  constructing 
sufficient  low-income  housing.  Other  ways 
and  means  must  be  found  to  achieve  this 
necessary  goal. 

Business  Is  now  ready  to  take  Its  place  In 
the  social  mission  of  government.  It  now 
has  a  little  better  recognition  of  the  func- 
tion of  profit  than  it  formerly  held. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  breaking  the 
"log  Jam"  Is,  as  I  see  it.  to  devise  means  of 
eliminating  the  problems  which  have  kept 
private  enterprise  out  of  the  low-cost  housing 
field.  Basically,  these  problems  are  two  In 
number.  They  are  the  high  cost  of  construct- 
ing low-Income  housing  and  the  high  cost 
of  maintaining  the  same  due  to  prevailing 
Interest  rates,  taxes,  vandalism  and  virtual 
destruction  of  many  properties  by  those  who 
occupy  the  same. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  housing. 
but  I  submit  that  In  addition  to  the  legisla- 
tion I  have  referred  to.  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram can  be  developed  whereby  private  en- 
terprise could  construct  low-Income  dwell- 
ing units  for  sale  on  a  cooperative  basis.  I 
envision  a  program  providing  for  federally 
guaranteed  low-interest,  long-term  mortgages 


under  which  the  Federal  government  would 
contribute  the  differential  between  the  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  the  borrower  and  the 
going  rate  of  interest.  I  further  envision  cities 
granting  tax  reductions  or  tax  abatements 
on  these  properties.  Combined  with  these 
suggestions.  I  further  propose  that  In  con- 
nection with  these  properties  the  Federal 
government  ln«titute  a  program  whereby  a 
low-Income  purchaser  could  negotiate  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  low-Interest,  long-term 
loan  to  help  pay  a  large  i>art  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  the  cooj>eratlve  housing  unit. 

By  this  method,  private  enterprise  would 
find  it  feasible  to  construct  low-cost  housing. 
Normal  banking  and  financial  channels 
could  be  utilised  to  provide  the  necessary 
financing. 

Perhaps  most  Important.  low-Income  fam- 
ilies would,  through  ownership,  develop  pride 
which  would  guarantee  the  preservation  and 
proper  maintenance  of  these  properties.  In 
this  regard.  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest 
majority  of  low-income  families  are  hard- 
working, decent  people  who.  If  given  the 
opportunity  to  live  decently,  will  Justify  our 
confidence. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
concerning  the  problems  faced  by  this  Com- 
mission. I  believe  that  this  Commission 
should  not  only  concern  Itself  with  existing 
housing  problems,  but  that  It  must  also  give 
consideration  to  developing  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  existing  housing  from  deteri- 
orating to  slum-like  conditions.  I  have  in 
mind  what  has  happened,  for  example.  In  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  part 
of  which  Is  within  my  Congressional  District. 
Several  years  ago  there  were  few  areas  of  sub- 
standard housing  In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area.  As  a  result,  this  area  was  completely 
overlooked  by  the  City  planners.  Priority  was 
given  to  bulldozing  already  deteriorated  areas 
and  constructing.  In  their  place,  high-rise 
apartment  buildings.  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  a 
transitional  neighborhood,  was  left  un- 
touched and  rapidly  deteriorated  so  that  vast 
numbers  of  its  housing  accommodations  are 
now  sub-standard.  In  this  regard,  I  urge  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  such  prob- 
lems as  code  enforcement,  vestpocket  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  existing  hous- 
ing accommodations.  Preventing  deteriora- 
tion of  hotislng  along  with  selective  construc- 
tion of  new  unite,  are  the  steps  that  are 
necessary. 

The  problems  faced  are  difficult  and  many 
long-existing  prejudices  must  be  conquered. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
the  future — for  a  great  part  of  our  future  is 
bound  up  in  our  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  urban  areas. 


Vietnam  Mishap  Kills  Baltimore,  Md., 
Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  house;  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Spec.  4  Benjamin  A.  Thomas,  an  Army 
paratrooper  from  Baltimore,  was  re- 
cently kiUed  in  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  courage  of  this  young  man  and 
to  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  : 

Viet     Mishap     Kn-ia     Soldier  —  Speci.^list 
Thomas  Dies  in  Accidentai  Grenade  Buhst 
A   United   States   Army   paratrooper   from 
Baltimore  was  killed  in  Vietnam  September 
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S  when  a  grenade  exploded  accidentally  while 
he  was  on  a  combat  mission,  the  Department 
of  Defense  reported  yesterday. 

Killed  was  Spec.  4.  Benjamin  A.  Thomas. 
20.  son  of  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Thomas.  4812 
Greencrest  road. 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  the  acci- 
dent occurred  when  the  detonating  mecha- 
nism of  the  grenade  caught  against  a  bush. 

SCREAMING    EAGLE 

Specialist  Thomas  entered  the  Army  in 
1966  and  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  about  a 
year  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  "A"  Company. 
1st  Brigade.  327th  Infantry.  101st  Airborne 
Division. 

He  received  basic  training  at  Port  Gordon. 
Ga..  and  later  underwent  paratroop  training 
at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga. 

A  native  of  Baltimore.  Specialist  Thomas 
was  a  1964  graduate  of  Calvert  Hall  College. 
While  m  school,  he  worked  part-time  as  a 
supermarket  clerk. 

He  also  worked  as  a  supermarket  cashier 
for  about  a  year  after  graduation. 


The  Big  Hit  at  Young  GOP  Parley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF    CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Evenins  Star 
of  September  13  by  Mr.  William  F.  Buck- 
ley, Jr..  with  reference  to  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  convention  at 
Pittsburgh.  "Tlie  article  brings  out  two 
important  points;  First,  the  patriotism 
and  dedication  of  this  group  of  young 
Americans  who  hold  to  the  coiistitutional 
principles  which  built  our  great  country: 
and.  second,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward 
proving,  what  so  many  of  us  have  been 
claiming,  that  the  American  press  in 
general  is  not  truthful  and  objective  in 
its  news  coverage. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
inches  of  space  in  our  American  news- 
papers given  to  the  raucous  "new  politics' 
convention  In  Chicago,  which  preached 
anarchy  and  which  advocated  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  this  country.  There 
were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inches  of 
news  space  given  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Student  Association, 
an  extreme,  leftwing  organization,  un- 
worthy of  the  majority  of  American  stu- 
dents. But  there  was  scarcely  any  cover- 
age of  this  patriotic  convention  of  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  which  is 
dedicated  to  constitutional  government 
They  deserve  better  treatment  from  the 
press. 

I  include  Mr.  Buckley  s  column,  and  I 
nope  that  it  will  be  read  by  everyone: 
The  Big  Hrr  at  Young  GOP  Parley 
(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr  ) 

The  big  hit  at  Pittsburgh  last  weekend  ;it 
tne  annual  convention  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
ransror  Freedom  wasn't  John  Tower,  though 
ne  was  splendid,  or  Barry  Goldwater.  who 
WM  ditto,  or  any  other  of  the  half-dozen 
uminanes.  ditto,  but  a  young  Negro  student 
''years  old.  named  Alan  Keyes,  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

He  was  a  hit  partly  because  of  what  he  said 
»al  how  he  said  It.  But  also  he  was  a  hit 
■^cause  of  the  way  the  audience  of  ardent 


young  conservatives  responded  to  him  That 
Is  to  say.  he  brought  out  the  best  in  them, 
and  they  were  pleased — pleased  with  them- 
selves. As  well  they  might  have  been  when 
one  considers  how  their  counterparts  on  the 
left  would  have  treated  a  guest  speaker  who 
spoke  out.  say.  In  favor  of  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  or  against  the  Free  Speech  Move- 
ment at  Berkeley,  or  against  free  marijuana. 
That  was  the  thing  of  it.  Young  Keyes. 
though  attracted  to  a  part  of  the  phUosophy 
of  TAF.  rejected  some  of  Its  most  cherished 
principles,  such  as  that  legislative  acts,  state 
and  federal  are  largely  useless  instruments 
for  combatting  discrimination.  Keyes 
thought  differently,  and  there  was  nervous- 
ness in  the  large  banquet  hall  with  its 
thousand  delegates  from  all  over  the  country 
who  were  there  not  only  to  think  and  to 
analyze,  but  also  to  cheer  their  heroes  and 
boo  their  enemies:  There  was  a  total  silence, 
a  respectful  silence. 

They  were— of  all  things— listening.  In 
part  because  they  were  disposed  to  do  so  per- 
haps in  reaction  against  the  anti-intellec- 
tualist  discourtesy  of  the  left  protesters  who 
either  boo  the  opposition  or  march  noisily 
out.  But  also  because  Keyes  spoke  with  a 
singular  eloquence. 

And  what  he  said  wasn't  all  of  It  heretical 
from  the  conservative  point  of  view.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  necessity  to  view  the  struggle 
of  the  Negroes  as  taking  decades  and  gener- 
ations, thus  showing  a  contempt  for  the 
instant  evangelism  of  -Freedom  Now."  And 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  Individual 
responsibility. 

When  he  wae  through,  the  entire  conven- 
tion rose  to  its  feet  and  applauded  him  And 
in  a  sense — as  I  say— applauded  themselves 
and  quite  rightly  too. 

It  was  the  seventh  convention  of  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  who.  by  contrast  with 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  are  an 
oldish  organization.  Their  constltuencv  is  the 
high  school  student,  the  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  and  young  professional,  age 
from  about  16  to  30  or  so.  They  are  unself- 
consclous.  keenly  aware  that  the  life  of  the 
mind  is  the  special  concern  of  those  who  care 
to  cultivate  a  rational  basis  for  freedom: 
dignified  and  fun-loving.  And  there  was  more 
individuality  in  the  one  room  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  m  Pittsburgh  than  you  see  in  Halght- 
Ashbury.  which  is  the  biggest  broken  record 
in  America,  in  a  season. 

While  the  New  Left  w:u;  on  exhibit  in  Chi- 
cago, demonstrating  yet  again  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  fuUlity  of  anarchy  and  the 
self-destructiveness  of  denying  other  peoples 
rights  in  the  vague  attempt  to  establish  your 
own.  the  YAFers  met.  listened  to  the  'first 
echelon  of  American  political  orators,  had 
themselves  a  spirited  election  for  the  presi- 
dency (the  victor  Is  Alan  MacKay.  a  young 
lawyer  from  Boston  >.  and  did  some"  hard 
thinking  on  a  number  of  resolutions  that  had 
been  distributed. 

Those  they  passed  were  thoughtful  and 
generic,  pleasingly  radical  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  'Whereas  a  22-year-oId  worker 
earning  $6,600  or  more  a  ve,ir  will  have  paid 
the  federal  government  $63,894  In  social  se 
curity  taxes  and  Interest  bv  the  time  he  is 
65:  and  whereas  the  mo.-t  he  can  get  back 
under  present  law  Is  $3,024  a  year  or  $252  a 
month;  and  whereas.  If  the  same  worker  in- 
vested In  a  pension  plan  he  could  get  back 
$5,933  a  year  of  $494  a  month"— a  few  more 
whereases  like  that,  and  YAF  resolved  to 
recommend  direct  government  subsidies  for 
the  poor,  and  placing  Eocl.^l  security  ori  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

Other  resolutions  called  for  ;ibolishing  the 
minimum  wage  ("Whereas  in  1948  the  legal 
federal  minimum  wage  was  40  cents  an  hour, 
unemployment  among  teen-age  workers, 
white  and  Negro,  w.ts  about  8  percent.  In  1950 
the  rate  was  raised  to  75  cents  an  hour  Al- 
most Immediately  unemployment  among 
No^ro  teen.igerf  jumperl  m  nbmit  15  percent 


and  unemployment  ainoiig  whites  jumped  to 
about  12  percent  .  •  )  Etc.  And  a  philo- 
sophically tough,  finely  honed  argument 
against  the  progressive  feature  of  the  Income 
tax.  Support  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

They  do  not  make  the  headlines,  such  ven- 
tures in  sanity.  But  there  are  those  who  will 
be  glad  to  know  there  are  such  people  out 
there,  and  that  they  are  more  nearly  repre- 
sentative of  American  youth  than  all  the 
keening  of  the  Pugs  about  the  failure  of  the 
world  to  sweeten  their  senses. 


Platform  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
American  Veterans  Committee  held  its 
annual  convention  recently  and  adopted 
a  comprehensive  platform. 

Regardless  of  one's  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  any  individual  plank  in  this 
Platform,  it  represents  a  thoughtful  and 
responsible  analysis  of  a  complex  field 
For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record.  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  section  dealing  with  vet- 
erans and  Armed  Forces  aflfairs: 

Platform   of   the  Americans   Veterans 

COMMrrTEE 

(Adopted    June    16-18.    1967.    Atlantic    Cltv 
NJ.i 

veterans     and     armed     FORCES     AFFAIRS 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  hus 
constantly  reiterated,  since  Its  foimdlng.  lis 
fundamental  belief  that  rehabilitation  and 
Integration  of  veterans  Into  the  community 
Is  the  proper  scope  and  purpose  of  a  veterans 
program.  The  achievement  of  economic  se- 
curity for  veterans  through  sound  economic 
planning  for  all  citizens  rather  than  through 
special  grants  or  favors  to  veterans  is  basic 
AVC  policy 

1.  Compensation 

For  many  years.  AVC  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  thorough  review  and  reappraisal  of 
this  Nation's  policies  on  veterans  as  follows 

1,  We  oppose  bonuses  and  general  pensions 
as  being  class  legislation  and  unrelated  to 
the  real  needs  of  individual  veterans  and 
tending  to  set  veterans  apart  from  their 
fellow  citizens. 

In  the  matter  of  benefits,  two  basic  si.ind- 
iirds  should  be  applied. 

(  a  )  For  death  or  disability  incurred  in  mili- 
tary service:  Are  the  benefits  sufficient  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
veteran   his  family  or  survivors? 

ib»  For  all  veterans:  Are  the  benefits  so 
designed  as  to  enable  a  readjustment  from 
military  service  to  civilian  life  with  a  mini- 
mum economic  loss? 

Since  benefits  are  a  Federal  responsibility, 
uniform  standards  of  administration  and 
compensation  should  be  applied  nationally 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin 

:■  Drajt 
AVC  recognizes  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  adequate  military 
forces  In  present  world  circumstances.  It  also 
recognizes  the  citizen's  obUgatlon  to  military 
service  and  recognizes  a  selective  service  sys- 
tem as  an  appropriate  mode  of  raising  mlli- 
t.nry  manpower    We  object,  however,  to  the 
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inequalities  of  the  draft  system  as  presently  tlnued  on  a  space-available  basis,  but  tHat 

administered.    CBpeclally    the    deferment    of  such  treatment  be  charged  at  the  full  ooet, 

students  the  lack  of  uniform  guidelines  and  If  a  patient  has  the  meana  to  pay  for  such 

the  lack  of  fair  representation  of  the  cltl-  service;    certificates   that  a   veteran   la   un- 

zenry,  especially  for  minority  groups,  on  the  able  to  pay  ihould  be  investigated  thorough- 


draft  board. 

3.  Reserve  progTams 
The  world  we  live  in.  with  its  emphasis  on 
rpeed  of  operation  and  technical  superiority, 
demands  standing  Armed  Forces  of  sufficient 
size,  training  and  equipment  and  organiza- 
tion to  be  effective  immediately  for  defense 
and  counter  attack.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
Regular  Armed  Forces  must  remain  our  first 
line  of  defense.  They  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  and  mobility  for  deployment  anywhere 
on  the  globe  within  a  minimum  of  time  so 
thnt  we  may  continue  to  provide,  when  neces- 
sary, those  forces  needed  for  collective  secu- 
rity under  our  International  obligation  in 
peripheral  conflicts  occurring  in  the  strategic 
localities  of  the  world. 

AVC  believes  that  any  reserve  program, 
present  and  future,  which  does  not  com- 
pletely revoke  segregation  In  the  Armed 
Forces  la  Incompatible  with  democratic 
ideals  and  frustrates  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
society.  It  is  essential  for  the  future  security 
of  this  nation  that  our  manpower  resources 
be  used  for  the  defense  of  our  way  of  life 
without  regard  to  regional  prejudices. 

AVC  maintains  that  Insofar  as  national 
defense  is  concerned,  the  National  Guard  Is 
a  military  anachronism.  It  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  Federal  military  structure. 
In  the  meantime,  we  believe  that  federal 
funds  not  be  allocated  for  the  National 
Guard  of  any  State  where  said  National 
Guard  still  permits  a  policy  of  segregation  of 
units  or  where  a  state  refuses  to  Integrate 
Its  National  Guard  because  of  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

We  believe  that  reservists  should  not  suffer 
loss  of  Job  rights  and  privileges  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  because  of  their  partici- 
pation in  reserve  training. 

AVC  is  opposed  to  any  policy  whereby  the 
Armed  Forces  award  discharges  other  than 
honorable  to  reserve  personnel  based  upon 
the  political  or  other  activities  in  which 
these  individuals  may  participate  following 
separation    from    active    service    under   the 

draft. 

We    believe    that    the    conditions    of    dis- 
charge should  be  based  solely  upon  the  mili- 
tary activity  and  efficiency  of  the  reservists. 
4.  Benefit  dollar 

AVC  bellevea  that  provision  should  be 
mad*  to  maintain  automatically  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  benefit  dollar  and  up- 
ward adjustments  be  made  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Consumer  Price  Index. 
5.  Civil  service 

AVC  believes  that  veterans  point  prefer- 
ence in  the  civU  service  be  limited  to  the 
Initial  apFKJlntment  only,  and  that  no  per- 
son should  receive  a  position  unless  fully 
qualified  to  perform  the  duties  Involved. 

We  oppose  the  principle  of  granting  ab- 
solute preference  to  veterans  In  state  and 
local  civil  service. 

6.  GI  bill 

AVC  applauds  the  passage  of  a  permanent 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  as  a  responsible  means  of 
enabling  servicemen  and  women  to  return 
to  civilian  life  with  facility  and  ease  at  the 
end  of  their  service  and  become  useful  and 
productive  members  of  their  communities. 

However,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  adjust 
the  benefits  more  in  line  with  the  World  War 
II  and  Korean  G.I.  Bills  and  the  current  cost 
of  living  so  that  the  programs  may  be  used 
by  veterans  without  the  financial  stress  they 
now  entail.  The  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  should  be 
administered  In  such  manner  as  to  guarantee 
I  he  absence  of  discrimination. 

7.  VA  hos-pitalization 

AVC  urges  that  treatment  of  non -service- 
connected  disabilities  in  VA  hospitals  be  coa- 


ly to  determine  the  true  ability  to  meet  the 
cost   of   hospitalization.  Further   that  terms 
of  coverage  of  all   prepaid  medical   associa- 
tions, plans  and  companies  be  amended  by 
action  of  the  legislatures,  supervisory  bodies 
or  membership,  so  as  to  provide  payment  to 
VA      hospitals      for      non-service-connected 
treatment  on  the  same  basis  as  payment  to 
private  voluntary  and  public  hospitals. 
8.  Unification 
AVC  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  proc- 
ess of   unification  of   the   Armed  Forces  has 
been   making   progress.   AVC   commends   the 
actions   hitherto    taken   in   this   regard    and 
urges  that  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinue these  efforts  vigorously. 
9.  Discrirtiination — Foreign  and   domestic 
We  maintain   that  no  assignment  of  any 
military  personnel  should  be  made  whether 
within   the   United    States   or   overseas,   for 
considerations  which  Include  discrimination 
on  grounds  of  color,  religion,  ancestry  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Our  goal  is  to  Insure  that  no  member  or 
employee  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  no  de- 
pendents of  such  persons  shall  be  subjected 
to  discriminatory  treatment,  on  or  off  base 
within  the  United  States  or  outside  the 
United  States,  on  the  grounds  of  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry  or  national  origin,  and  that 
the  power.  Including  the  economic  power,  of 
the  United  States  be  consciously  used  to  fur- 
ther this  objective. 

10.  Information  service 
We  owe  the  men  of  our  armed  services  the 
best  possible  training  to  equip  them  for  the 
rigors   of  modern   combat   under    the   most 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  terrain,  sup- 
ply  and   enemy   action.   We    further   believe 
that  an  orientation  program   be  Instituted 
In  order  to  acquaint  the  prospective  draftee, 
at  the  time  of  registration,  with  the  rights, 
privileges,    benefits   and   special    training   he 
and  his  family  will  be  entitled  to  if  and  when 
he  is  inducted  into  the  Armed  Services. 
11.  Jurisdiction     over     ex-servicemen     and 
civilians  accompanying  the  Armed  Forces 
overseas 

We  believe  that  the  ex-servicemen,  mili- 
tary dependerf>5,  and  civilians  accompany- 
ing the  armed  forces  abroad  should  not  es- 
cape punishment  for  serious  offenses  com- 
mitted while  In  such  status,  but  should  be 
tried  before  civilian  courts.  By  serious  of- 
fenses we  mean  crimes  of  the  same  degree 
of  seriousness  as  felonies  at  common  law. 
12.  Awards  and  benefits 
All  laws  of  the  United  States  pertaining 
to  the  granting  of  military  medals  or  deco- 
rations, military  disability  retirement  or 
compensation,  dependents  and  survivors 
benefits,  veterans  benefits  (including  bene- 
fits to  dependents  or  survivors),  or  other 
special  benefits  to  miUtary  personnel  or  their 
dependents  on  the  basis  of  wartime  service 
of  such  military  personnel  shall  apply  in  like 
manner  to  service  performed  In  such  areas 
and  during  such  periods  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  where  combat  or  combat  condi- 
tions exist  and  the  United  States  forces  to 
which  such  person  Is  attached  are  either 
engaged  in  the  combat,  engaged  In  military 
operations  designed  to  carry  out  any  treaty 
or  other  International  obligation  of  the 
United  States. 

13.  Eipeditiotu  naturalization  of  service 
personnel  and  dependents 
AVC  believes  that  any  man  who  assumes 
the  risks  and  responsibUltles  of  entry  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  whether  In  wartime  or 
time  of  peace,  should  be  entitled  to  citizen- 
ship. 

AVC  therefore  urges  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation which  provides  In  substance  that: 


Any  person  regardless  of  age  who  Is  serv- 
ing, served,  or  hereafter  serves  honorably  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may 
be  naturalized.  Irrespective  of  how  he  en- 
tered the  United  States.  No  period  of  resi- 
dence within  the  United  States  shall  be  re- 
quired; no  residence  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  naturalization  court;  the- petitioner 
shall  not  be  required  to  speak  the  English 
language,  sign  his  petition  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, or  meet  any  educational  tests;  no 
fee  siiall  be  charged  or  collected  for  making, 
filing  or  docketing  the  petition  for  naturali- 
zation, or  for  the  final  hearing  thereon,  or 
for  the  certiftcnte  of  naturalization,  if  issued. 
Since  some  aliens  who  enter  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices are  sent  overseas  before  the  naturaliza- 
tion processing  can  be  completed,  even 
though  no  prior  period  of  residence  may  be 
required,  AVC  urges  that,  following  the 
precedent  set  In  former  Section  702  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940,  provision  be  made 
for  such  a  person  to  be  naturalized  while 
outside  the  United  States. 

AVC  further  urges  the  Amendment  of  Sec- 
tion 319(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  which  shortens  the  residence 
requirement  for  aliens  married  to  citizens 
from  5  to  3  years  be  deemed  met  even  if  the 
spouse  dies  while  In  active  service  or  from 
service  causes  or  because  of  the  absence  of 
the  spouse  from  the  United  States  or  the 
st:ite  by  reason  of  military  service. 

RESOLtrrlON      ON      CONTBACT      COMPLIANCE, 
DEPARTMENT    OP    DEFENSE 

The  American  Veterans  Commlltse.  aware 
of  the  Important  role  which  must  be  played 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under  Execu- 
tive Order  11246  to  assure  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  in  this  nation; 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  the  largest  procurement 
organization  In  the  country; 

Noting  the  recent  reorganization  of  the 
contract  compliance  enforcement  work  far 
down  in  the  chain  of  command  under  De- 
fense Contract  Administrative  Services; 

Expresses  alarm  that  this  reorganization 
may  be  a  downgrading  of  contract  compli- 
ance enforcement; 

Urges  that  the  highest  priority  and  sup- 
port for  Federal  Contract  Compliance  in  the 
Defense  Department  under  Executive  Order 
11246  be  given  from  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary and; 

That  overall  responsibility  for  contract 
compliance,  although  administratively  un- 
der DCAS,  remain  in  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Manpower. 


Duty  Fulfills  Word  of  Three  Presidents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Heights  Star  has  asked  service- 
men In  Vietnam  to  write  and  express 
their  views  on  their  assignments  there. 
In  respon.se  Pfc.  Kenneth  L.  Burdick, 
164  West  Rlchton  Road,  Steger,  III.,  wrote 
to  the  Chicago  Heights  Star,  which  serves 
the  community  in  which  he  resides.  I  feel 
that  his  letter  merits  wider  dissemination 
and.  therefore,  place  it  in  the  Record: 
Letteb  From  Vietnam — Sats  Duty  Fl-lfills 
Word  of  Threb  Presidents 
(EDrroR's  Not*. — In  response  to  ;in  Invita- 
tion from,  this  newspaper.  Marine  Pfc.  Ken- 
neth Ij.  Burdick,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
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Burdick.  164  West  Rlchton  road,  Steger,  has 
written  the  following  letter  from  Viet  Nam.) 

I  received  your  letter  today  and  was  very 
surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  a  newspaper. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  write  about  Viet 
Nam.  I  wUl  try  and  write  what  the  people 
back  home  would  like  to  know. 

This  country  is  partly  desolate.  The  people 
here  live  In  small  villages  and  their  houses 
are  made  of  wood.  Some  of  the  bouses  have 
tin  roofs. 

They  are  short  people  whose  age  shows  very 
much  In  their  faces.  They  are  very  friendly 
to  us  and  everyone  waves  at  us  as  we  pass 
each  other. 

The  people  still  farm  the  old  way  with 
water  buffalo. 

The  weather  here  Is  completely  different 
from  the  States.  When  It's  summer  back 
home.  It  Is  more  like  a  desert  here.  The  rain 
Just  pours  down. 

Why  do  they  have  to  protest  about  us  being 
here?  I  don't  think  they  know  why  we  are 
here.  I  will  tell  you. 

There  are  three  Presidents  who  gave  their 
word  to  help  any  country  that  asked  for  It. 
The  three  are  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson.  When  they  gave  their  word.  It  was 
really  the  people  of  the  United  States  giving 
theirs,  too. 

Most  of  us  are  boys  ranging  In  age  from  18 
to  20  years  old.  But  we  age  fast  here.  A  per- 
son has  to  In  order  to  stay  alive. 

Why  do  they  have  to  fight  back  home? 
We're  fighting  here.  Isn't  It  enough?  We  are 
helping  to  keep  communism  away  from  our 
country.  Why  don't  they  let  us  know  they 
api»eclate  our  fighting  for  them? 

This  place  Is  hell,  or  at  least  most  of  us 
refer  to  it  that  way.  We  all  work  as  a  team. 
Thst's  the  only  way  to  do  It,  so  why  don't 
the  people  back  home  get  on  a  "team"  and 
help  us  in  any  way  they  can?  If  people  only 
knew  how  people  over  here  live,  It  would 
change  their  whole  outlook  on  life.  The  peo- 
ple here  have  been  fighting  for  centuries 
They  are  tired  of  fighting  and  being  pushed 
around. 

The  guys  over  here  like  to  get  letters  even 
though  they  can't  answer  all  of  them.  So  If 
anyone  wants  to  write  . . . 


New-Style  Model  Cities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
In  a  vise.  Our  population  grows  con- 
switly  larger.  Space  for  our  people  to 
live  shrinks.  Last  week  President  John- 
son averted  the  power  of  his  great  office 
K)  alienate  our  space  squeeze.  He  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  town"  on  the  335-acre  plot  that 
nas  housed  the  National  Training  School 
l^^iys  in  Washington,  D.C.  As  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
limes  points  out,  the  use  of  idle  Govern- 
ment properties  to  pro\-ide  new  housing 
within  our  cities  may  be  the  key  to  solv- 
ing our  critical  urban  space  problem. 
„,*•  Speaker,  I  include  the  editorial 
M  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

New  Sttlb  Model  CrriEs 
nf'^*''*'^'  Johnson's  plan  for  construction 
w  privately  financed  model  communities  on 
J»  J^P"''"^  ^*"'*  °°^^^  exciting  prospect* 
*  weaklng  urban  housing  bottlenecks. 


The  first  effort  Is  planned  for  a  335-acre 
plot  In  Washington  which  Is  about  to  be 
abandoned  by  the  National  Training  School 
for  Boys.  On  the  President's  orders,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  agreed  to 
make  the  land  available  for  a  planned  com- 
munity that  will  include  housing  for  25.000 
citizens  of  all  Incomes,  as  well  as  schools, 
recreation  areas,  shopping  and  service  fa- 
cilities and  some  light  industry. 

The  President  has  assigned  a  top-level  com- 
mittee to  seek  other  tracts  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral land  for  similar  new  communities 
throughout  the  nation.  One  possibility  close 
to  home  Is  Fort  Totten  in  Queens. 

The  key  to  the  new  scheme  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's intervention  to  pry  loose  from  a  re- 
luctant General  Services  Administration  idle 
Government  properties.  Such  properties — 
city  and  state  as  well  as  Federal — offer  the 
last,  best  opportunity  In  many  cities  to  se- 
cure the  open  space  needed  for  the  kind  of 
total  community  planning  embodied  In 
Europe's  "new  towns"  and  more  recently  in 
the  United  States  in  the  Imaginative  new 
Washington  subtirb  of  Reston.  Developing 
new  communities  on  unused  public  Ismd 
avoids  the  lengthy  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and  the  displacement  of  slum  families 
that  marred  earlier  urban  renewal  efforts. 

The  President's  new  urban  plan  Is  not.  of 
course,  foolproof,  nor  Is  It  In  any  sense  a 
final  answer  to  the  crisis  in  American  cities. 
The  new  communities  will  require  local  and 
private  Initiatives  which  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. And  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  use  the  leverage  of  Its  contribution 
to  make  sure  that  minority  groups  get  a  fair 
share  In  both  the  construction  and  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  Washington  clty-wlthln-a-clty 
and  Its  hoped-for  successors. 

In  many  cities,  there  may  be  no  public 
property  suitable  for  this  kind  erf  project.  It 
win  not  promote  prudent  tirban  renewal  If 
vacant  public  lands  are  seized  to  meet  press- 
ing needs  just  because  they  are  there,  with- 
out due  consideration  for  their  proper  role  In 
a  comprehensive  urban  development  plan. 
Even  where  appropriate  public  land  Is  avail- 
able for  development,  the  need  will  continue 
on  an  urgent  basis  for  costly  redevelopment 
efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  President  has  started 
something  In  the  capital  that  offers  a  prom- 
ising wedge  for  new  and  different  community 
development  across  the  country.  The  dread 
sameness  of  high-rise  l>arrack8  need  no 
longer  be  the  badge  of  urban  renewal. 


WTVJ  Celebrates  10  Years  of 
Editorials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  this  month,  Miami  television  station 
WTVJ  broadcast  Its  first  editorial.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  first  daily  editorial 
broadcast  by  any  TV  station  in  the 
United  States. 

Television  has  now  taken  Its  place 
alongside  the  older  news  media  in  the 
presentation  of  its  editorial  opinions  on 
matters  affecting  the  community  in 
which  It  operates.  It  performs  a  valu- 
able public  service  in  this  respect  by 
bringing  key  problems  to  the  public's  at- 
tention and,  very  often,  by  offering  sohi- 


tions  to  these  problems  for  considera- 
tion. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  it  is 
not  proper  for  a  television  station  to  edi- 
torialize. However,  I  would  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  a  portion  of  the 
testimony  given  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee in  1963  by  Mitchell  Wolfson,  presi- 
dent of  Wometco  Enterprises,  which 
owns  and  operates  WTVJ.  Mr^  Wolfson 
said: 

In  every  freedom  there  Is  an  element  of 
risk.  We  must  accept  the  risks  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  benefits.  We  must  take  the  risk 
Inherent  in  unrestricted  broadcast  editorials 
If  we  dare  not  take  that  risk,  we  dare  not 
let  Americans  think  for  themselves,  much 
less  be  permitted  to  think.  We  will  destroy 
the  dialogue  which  began  when  this  nation 
began.  Just  as  surely  we  wlU  destroy  our 
nation. 

Ralph  Renick,  vice  president  for  news 
of  WTVJ.  is  the  man  who  initiated  the 
daily  television  editorial  in  1957.  He  has 
been  honored  by  his  colleagues  for  his 
efforts  by  being  the  recipient  of  the  1962 
Radio  and  Television  News  Directors' 
Association  Award  for  being  the  first  in 
the  Nation  to  editorialize;  and  also  In 
1962  by  the  National  Headliner's  Club 
which  gave  him  its  top  award  for  an 
editorial  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
reinstatement  of  Miami's  city  manager. 

In  a  recent  editorial  commemorating 
the  10th  anniversary.  Renick  talked 
about  the  objectives  he  tries  to  achieve. 
I  commend  some  of  his  remarks  to  my 
colleagues : 

Many  of  the  other  2.142  editorials  did  pro- 
duce constructive  positive  actios.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  editorials  dealt  with 
state,  county,  city  or  local  subjects.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  the  topics  close  to  home  where 
first-hand  research  could  be  obtained  and 
follow-through  action  could  be  charted.  .  .  . 
Over  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  tried  to 
harness  this  energy  for  the  good  of  the  South 
Florida  region.  We  would  hope  that  the  edi- 
torials have  focused  attention  on  the  Impor- 
tant so  that  public  concentration  could  be 
more  easily  turned  to  the  key  problems  and 
solutions.  ...  As  we  enter  otir  second  dec- 
ade, we  pledge  to  remain  alert  to  wrongs  that 
need  righting;  corruption  that  needs  ex- 
posing and,  above  all.  people  that  need  help. 


"DifFerences"  Between  Our  Leaders 
Placed    in  Proper  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OP    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Air 
Force  Association  dinner  here  In  Wash- 
ington Tuesday  night,  many  of  us  heard 
two  speeches  that  should  reassure  every 
American. 

One  address  was  delivered  by  Gen. 
J.  P.  McConnell,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force.  The  other  was  made  by  the 
Honorable  Harold  Brown,  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Both  speeches  clearly  and  forcefully 
answered  recent  allegations  of  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  our  military  and 
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civilian  leaders  over  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  General  McConnell  and 
Secretary  Brown  put  these  "differences" 
into  proper  perspective.  With  brevity, 
clarity,  and  candor,  they  reminded  us 
of  a  lot  of  fundamentals  about  our  form 
of  goveniment — fundamentals  which 
some  critics  appear  to  have  forgotten.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these  two 
speeches : 

Gen.  J.  P.  MpCoNNELi..  CHur  or  Staff, 
tJ.S.  AiK  Force 

As  we  commemorate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  an 
Independent  Service,  we  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  beginnings  of  military  alrpower 
in  this  country  go  back  exactly  sixty  years. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  reflect  with  pride 
and  gratitude  on  the  accomplishments  of  the 
nation's  pioneer  airmen  because  their  great 
record,  especially  during  the  two  World  Wars. 
helped  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  In  1947.  But  whether 
we  go  back  twenty  years  or  sixty,  we  find  no 
parallel  to  the  new  alrpower  chapter  that  Is 
being  written  in  the  skiee  over  Vietnam 
today. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  contributions  alr- 
power Is  making  in  this  war.  But  I  do  want 
to  use  this  opportunity  to  clarify  one  mis- 
conception concerning  this  conflict. 

I  have  heard  and  read — as  I  know  you 
have — recent  commentaries  which  make  It 
appear  that  there  are  fundamental  disagree- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  the  bombing  cam- 
paign between  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  on  the  other.  In  my 
view  this  is  an  erroneous  conception.  To  be 
sure,  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
but  the  expression  and  consideration  of  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  are  essential  elements 
of  our  form  of  government.  If  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  failed  to  put  forward  their 
opizUons  and  recommendations — regardless  of 
what  these  may  be — to  their  civilian  super- 
iors, they  would  not  be  conforming  with  the 
requirements  of  law.  And  if  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not 
modify  or  disapprove  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations when.  In  thMr  opinion.  It  served 
the  best  Interest  of  the  nation  to  do  so,  they 
would  not  be  conforming  with  the  law  or 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We.  the  Joint  Chiefs,  are  given  every  op- 
portunity to  express  our  opinions  and  rec- 
ommendations freely  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  before  Congres- 
sional Committees.  We  do  so  in  our  capac- 
ity as  mUltary  advisers  and  Service  Chiefs. 
and  the  recommendations  we  make  are 
based  on  our  thorough  evaluation  of  mili- 
tary requirements,  with  full  realization  that 
other  factors  are  also  Involved  and  must  be 
considered. 

Our  recommendations  may  not  always  be 
accepted  to  the  full  degree  which  we  con- 
sider militarily  desirable.  But  once  the  deci- 
sions have  been  mcuie,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
military  to  Implement  these  decisions  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

Speaking  for  the  Air  Force,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  this  Is  widely  understood  by  our 
men,  from  generals  to  ainnen.  The  many 
hundreds  of  men  of  all  ranks  to  whom  I 
talked  during  my  various  visits  to  Southeast 
Asia  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and 
they  perform  their  assigned  duties  loyally, 
professionally  and  effectively.  They  recognize 
that  there  are  considerations  other  than 
military,  and  they  abide  strictly  by  the  rules 
established  by  proper  authority  and  do  so 
with  the  unquestioning  discipline  that  is  the 
mark  of  the  true  professional. 

Let  us  never  forget  that,  in  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  it  is  the  grave  responsibility 
of  the  elected  Commander  in  Chief  to  make 
the  final  decisions.   He  does  so  after  care- 


fully weighing  the  counsel  be  has  obtained 
from  the  Congress  and  from  his  various  ad- 
visers. Including  the  military.  I  believe  that 
a  better  understanding  of  this  democratic 
process  would  be  more  helpful  to  aU  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  before  such  a  distinguished 
audience,  "fhls  is  not  the  first  time — and 
STirely  not  the  last — that  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation has  provided  a  forum  for  discuss- 
ing subjects  of  national  Interest.  And  so.  In 
conclusion,  I  want  to  express  to  the  Air 
Force  Association  and  its  leaders  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  Invaluable  service  they 
have  rendered  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 
nation  throughout  the  past  twenty  years. 
Their  active  interest  and  dynamic  support 
have  helped  to  make  alrpower  one  of  the 
most  vital  assets  in  the  protection  and  de- 
fense of  our  national  security. 

Address  by  Hon,  Harold  Brown.  Secretary 
OF  THE  Am  FoRcaB 

It  is  truly  a  great  honor  as  well  as  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  tonight  on 
this  occasion  which  marks  the  20th  Aiuilver- 
sary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a  sep- 
arate service.  The  exhibits  which  we  have 
seen  are  only  one  indication  of  how  far  air- 
power  and  the  Air  Force  have  come  during 
the  past  twenty  years — in  the  development 
and  use  of  technology,  In  effectiveness,  and 
in  support  of  our  national  objectives. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  the  Chief  of  Staff  has  Just  made.  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  good  deal  ap- 
pearing In  the  press,  and  in  other  news  media, 
about  alleged  divisions  between  civilian  and 
military  authorities  in  the  government. 

These  allegations  bother  me.  They  bother 
me  because  our  military  leaders  are  cast  in 
the  role  of  Irresponsible  militarists  on  the 
one  hand,  or  prophets  In  revolt  on  the  other. 
Some  charge  our  generals  with  going  behind 
the  backs  of  their  civilian  superiors  to  lobby 
with  Congress,  the  press,  and  industry  for  a 
program  of  unlimited  and  indiscriminate 
bombing.  Others  argue  that  ova  mUitary  lead- 
ers have  a  sure  solution  to  the  conflict  while 
civilian  officials  are  uncertain,  bemused,  and 
inconsistent. 

Both  of  these  pictures  seem  to  me  to  be 
completely  baseless.  I  think  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  truth  about  this.  I  am  a 
civilian  by  education  and  experience.  Yet 
two  years  as  Air  Force  Secretary,  and  over  15 
years  before  that  In  the  field  of  national 
security,  have  given  me  close  connections 
with  the  military,  and  with  the  Air  Force  In 
particular. 

I  have  been  In  Vietnam  and  to  Thailand 
twice  during  the  last  twenty  months,  and 
talked  wtih  hundreds  of  our  pilots.  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  our  com- 
manders in  the  field.  I  spend  most  of  nearly 
every  day  with  senior  Air  Force  generals  at 
Headquarters.  I  find  neither  a  clique  of  ir- 
respjonsible  militarists  nor  a  set  of  supermen 
who  have  the  only  right  way  to  succeed  In  a 
terribly  complex  and  difficult  war. 

What  I  see  Is  a  group  of  professionals  who 
understand  how  to  apply  alrpower  within 
the  constraints  which  the  larger  picture  Im- 
poses, and  who  have  done  so  In  a  very  precise 
and  skillful  way.  I  see  a  group  many  of  whom 
are  fighting  their  third  war — and  in  all  three, 
alrf>ower  has  played  a  vital  role.  I  see  men 
who  understand  the  military  picture  and 
who  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  not  sim- 
ply a  military  conflict.  They  know  it  has 
unique  diplomatic.  International-political, 
and  other  important  components.  They  are 
thoughtful;  they  are  loyal  to  their  military 
and  civilian  superiors;    they  have  integrity. 

Spike  Momyer  in  Saigon,  Jack  Ryan  In 
Honolulu,  and  J.  P.  McConnell  In  Washing- 
ton are  neither  Irresponsible  advocates  of  the 
use  of  airpyower  nor  men  who  pretend  to 
have  all  tjie  answers.  They  know  their  Job. 


They  make  tbeir  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  military  and  other  factors  as  they 
see  them,  but  recognize  that  the  factors 
other  than  the  immediate  military  situation 
not  only  enter  the  picture  but  in  many  cases 
can  be  overriding.  They  recognize  that  all 
factors— the  military  factors,  the  intelligence 
estimates,  the  international  and  diplomatic 
situation — must  be  balanced  by  the  authori- 
ties constitutionally  responsible  for  making 
the  overall  decisions.  And  when  those  de- 
cisions are  made  our  airmen — from  the  Chief 
of  Staff  through  the  pilots  who  fly  and  crews 
who  maintain  the  aircraft — carry  them  out 
promptly  and  with  professional  skill. 

Our  Air  Force  leaders  and  the  people  of  the 
Air  Force  are  not  justly  served  by  either  of 
two  implications.  They  are  not  Justly  served 
by  the  implication  that  our  t<^  officers  op- 
pose national  policies  and  are  right  In  doing 
so.  Neither  are  they  done  justice  by  the 
implication  that  they  oppose  national  poli- 
cies but  are  wrong  In  doing  so.  In  fact,  our 
military  leaders  support  national  policies, 
and  they  carry  them  out  superbly. 

Because  many  of  you  have  "felt  the  heat  in 
the  kitchen" — to  paraphrase  President  Tru- 
man— you  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  put  today's  events  and  attitudes  into  their 
proper  perspective.  You  had — some  still 
have — a  part  In  the  hammerlng-out  process 
through  which  decisions  are  made  In  our 
government.  Tou  understand  this  process  and 
trust  Its  Inherent  Tightness.  Those  of  you 
here  tonight,  therefore,  can  make  a  special 
contribution  by  assisting  others  to  imder- 
stand  the  real  issues  at  stake  as  well  as  by 
helping  those  in  authority  to  meet  the  diffi- 
cult problems  at  hand.  To  do  so  is  to  do  no 
more  than  you  have  alroays  done — and  In  the 
true  tradition  of  our  Air  Force. 


New  Assets  for  Expanding  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the  sec- 
ond of  Sylvia  Porter's  articles  on  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  from  today's 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

I  particularly  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
her  sequel  points  out  to  critics  of  the 
reform  the  significant  contribution  that 
the  new  reserves  will  make  toward  un- 
derwriting our  expanding  international 
trade,  and  achieving  world  stability. 

Cynics  Cannot  Discredit  Money  Reform's 
Value 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Tlie  10  leading  financial  powers  of  the  free 
world  agreed  last  month  to  create  a  new  type 
of  world  money  which  governments  can  use 
m  addition  to  gold  and  U.S.  dollars  to  settle 
their  debts  With  each  other.  The  plan  will 
be  approved  by  the  106  nations  belonging 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  at  the 
IMF's  annual  meeting  In  Rio  de  Janeiro 
starting  Monday.  Sept.  25. 

After  final  details  have  been  hammered 
out,  the  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  par- 
liaments of  each  member-nation  for  ratifi- 
cation. (This  would  necessitate  a  Congres- 
sional law  here  )  The  tlmeable  calls  for  es- 
tablishment of  the  machinery  to  Issue  the 
new  world  money  in  1869-70. 

When  the  cables  start  rolling  out  of  the 
Rio  meeting  Sept.  25,  there  undoubtedly  will 
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be  many  reports  downgrading  the  achieve- 
ment. Cynics  will  be  measuring  the  curbs  on 
tie  proposed  new  world  money  against  what 
might  have  been  accomplished  and  mini- 
mizing the  accord  as  a  result:  they  already 
are  minimizing  it  as  considerably  less  valu- 
able than  gold  or  U.S.  dollars. 

But  the  central  fact  Is  that  a  new  Inter- 
national reserve  asset  is  being  developed  to 
supplement  gold  and  the  U.S.  dollar  in  in- 
ternational trade.  The  new  reserve  is  to  stand 
as  a  top  asset  for  the  world's  central  bankers, 
designed  to  be  ultimately  as  "good  as  gold" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world's  finance  ministers. 

BASICALLY     STRONGER 

After  four  years  of  hard  negotiations  and 
frequent  vetoes  by  France,  the  leading  fi- 
nancial powers  have  agreed  upon  a  basis 
strengthening  of  the  monetary  system.  (The 
Group  of  Ten  are  the  U.S.  Britain.  Prance, 
West  Germany,  Japan.  Italy,  Sweden,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands  and  Canada.) 

This  telegraphs  an  ultimate  reduction  In 
the  respKDnslbllities  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  the 
financing  of  world  trade  and  thus,  a  lessen- 
ing of  pressure  on  otir  dollar  and  on  our 
dwindling  gold  reserve. 

It  assures  sufficient  credit  In  coming  years 
to  finance  the  free  world's  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  May,  the  free  world  com- 
pleted the  greatest  round  of  tariff  cuts  In 
history  and  laid  ttie  foundation  for  a  vast 
expansion  of  International  trade.  Now  the 
free  world  Is  Inventing  the  means  for  fi- 
nancing this  expanded  trade. 

It  signals  a  step  toward  scrapping  the 
traditional  role  of  gold  In  world  trade  and 
ending  the  reign  of  gold  over  international 
exchange.  This  reform  Is  not  radical,  will 
not  In  one  stroke  transform  o'ur  monetary 
system  (as  many  U.S.  experts  wanted). 

But  it  will  provide  for  a  new,  acceptable 
paper  money  to  underwrite  the  growth  of 
world  trade.  It  will  help  fill  the  dangerous 
gap  created  by  the  fact  that  newly  mined  gold 
Is  no  longer  adding  to  the  world's  money 
reserves  and  when  the  U.S.  finally  stops 
spending  so  much  more  abroad  than  it  earns 
abroad,  U.S.  dollars  won't  be  adding  to  the 
reserves  either. 

depression  weapon 

It  promises  to  erase  the  danger  of  world- 
wide depression  caused  by  a  shortage  of 
money  to  finance  essential  trade. 

It  Implies  a  move  toward  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  single  world  currency. 

I  remember  "Bretton  Woods"  In  1944  and 
the  skepticism  about  whether  the  monetary 
system  bom  there  would  survive.  The  system 
has  not  only  survived  but  it  has  also  been 
k  force  behind  free  world  prosperity  ever 
since. 


MCAP  Did  a  Fbe  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 
Mr.  HCWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  civil  strife  that  swept 
niany  cities  in  our  Nation  this  summer, 
some  statements  have  been  made  accus- 
ing employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  especially  local  community 
action  program  officials,  with  fanning 
tne  flames  of  riotous  destruction. 

For  this  reason  a  survey  was  taken 
01  mayors  and  police  officials  in  the 
cities  affected  to  determine  what  they 
inought  on  this  issue.  No  police  chief  or 


mayor  has  said  that  the  agency  height- 
ened tensions  in  any  community.  In  fact, 
in  many  cases,  the  city's  arrest  rate  for 
the  summer  was  dcwn  due  to  the  crea- 
tion of  summer  jobs  for  unoccupied 
youth. 

To  this  date,  a  total  of  16  antipoverty 
workers  have  been  arrested  and  accused 
of  foul  play.  Nine  of  these  were  summer 
employees.  None  has  been  convicted. 
These  are  the  16  we  have  heard  so  much 
about,  Mr.  Speaker.  But,  not  enough  has 
been  said  about  the  30,000  dedicated 
Americans  who  worked  day  and  night 
this  summer  to  prevent  confusion  and 
small  incidents  from  becoming  turmoil. 
The  work  of  the  antipxjverty  program 
this  summer  has  been  effective  in  finding 
work  for  the  jobless,  training  for  the 
young,  and  creative  outlets  for  the  idle. 
In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Daily  Rec- 
ord, of  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  reviewed  for 
the  public  the  achievements  of  our  anti- 
poverty  workers  this  summer.  That  edi- 
torial is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  high 
quality  of  community  leadership  we 
have  in  Monmouth  County  and  through- 
out New  Jersey. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  have  the  edito- 
rial inserted  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Daily  Record,  Long  Branch,  N,J.) 
MCAP  Did  a  Fine  Job 
Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  accused  of  being  a  vehicle  through 
which  some  Negro  radicals  have  added  to  ra- 
cial unrest  and  thus  become  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  mid-summer  riots. 

So  the  agency  has  done  some  soul  search- 
ing and  has  come  up  with  some  interesting 
facts  to  prove  that  anti-poverty  tKiits  have 
helped  to  prevent  violence  In  a  great  many 
cities. 

In  two  Monmouth  County  cities,  Long 
Branch  and  Asbury  Park,  workers  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Action  Program,  Inc. 
were  responsible  for  cooling  the  tempers  of 
youthful  Negroes  who  nearly  triggered  dis- 
turbances In  the  two  cities. 

In  Long  Branch  on  successive  nights.  Dally 
Record  photographer  Thomas  Herde  was 
brutally  beaten  and  Incidents  of  bottle  and 
rock  tossing  at  automobiles  were  reported  In 
the  Liberty  street  area. 

However,  even  as  the  bottles  and  rocks  were 
being  tossed  on  the  second  night,  MCAP 
workers  and  several  Long  Branch  Negro  lead- 
ers were  circulating  among  the  errant  youths 
and  cooling  them  down.  The  threat  of  a  ra- 
cial disturbance  dissipated  almost  as  quickly 
as  It  had  sprung  up. 

In  Asbury  Park,  a  group  of  Negro  teenagers 
set  fire  to  a  car  and  threw  rocks  at  other  cars 
driving  through  the  neighborhood,  MCAP 
staff  members  went  Into  the  neighborhood 
and  talked  the  teenagers  out  of  precipitating 
a  riot. 

In  both  cities,  MCAP  staff  members  worked 
closely  with  the  police  and  reported  rumors 
of  trouble  to  police  liaison  officers. 

Asbury  Park  Police  Chief  Maurice  Fitzger- 
ald said,  "The  efforts  of  MCAP  in  working 
with  the  police  has  certainly  had  a  positive 
effect  on  reducing  racial  tensions.  The  racial 
climate  In  Asbury  Park  is  better  because  of 
the  work  of  MCAP." 

Rep.  James  J,  Howard  said,  "MCAP  has 
done  everything  It  could  in  the  tense  areas. 
The  poverty  program  had  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  keeping  things  cool." 

One  night  of  high  tension  In  Elizabeth 
was  dispelled  by  the  local  Community  Action 
Agency  under  the  leadership  of  the  mayor 
and  the  police  rfnd  a  possible  riot  was 
averted. 

The  OEO  has  determined  that  no  police 
chief  or  mayor  has  said  that  the  agency  has 


heightened  tensions.  In  16  cities  bad  situa- 
tions were  quickly  cooled  down.  In  13  cities 
special  groups  were  formed  to  patrol  trouble 
areas  and  to  serve  as  communication  posts 
between  police  and  the  slum  areas.  In  14 
cities  municipal  police  CAP  agencies  had 
joint  programs  to  prevent  riots.  In  8  cities 
the  Juvenile  arrest  rate  went  down  this  Sum- 
mer, a  fact  that  OEO  attributes  to  more 
Summer  Jobs  through  the  agency. 

The  agency  admits  that  16  Community 
Action  employes  have  been  arrested  during 
riots  but  says  that  that  figure  Is  a  low  per- 
centage among  a  total  of  30,000  employes. 
Of  these  9  were  Summer  workers.  Also,  none 
of  the  16  has  been  convicted. 

It  is  always  easy  to  find  a  whipping  boy 
among  the  unreasoning  in  times  of  turmoil. 
Unfortunately,  the  temper  of  the  times  Is  to 
act  hastily  and  to  speak  without  reasoning. 

But  the  situation  will  beggar  improvement 
unless  men  of  reason  prevail  and  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  ills  which  beset  the  nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fault  the  county's 
anti-poverty  agency  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
rioting  was  averted  in  Monmouth  County 
despite  a  time  of  terror  early  In  August  when 
rumors  of  impending  trouble  ran  through 
Red  Bank,  Long  Branch  and  Asburv  Park, 


Congressman  McDade  Sets  Fortii  Some 
Cogent  Observations  on  the  Problems 
of  Crime  and  Poverty  in  His  Letter  to 
the  Washington  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  very  much  disagree- 
ment among  Americans  as  to  what  two 
of  our  most  disturbing — and  pressing — 
domestic  problems  are.  Few,  if  any, 
issues  here  at  home  have  commanded 
the  news  space  and  the  television  and 
radio  time  that  crime  and  poverty  have 
during  this  summer  and,  indeed,  over 
the  past  few  years. 

While  public  scrutiny  and  concern  are 
indispensable  to  winning  the  war  against 
these  blights,  it  is  only  through  positive 
action  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  deal 
succesfully  with  them.  Crime  and  pov- 
erty are  intertwined,  and  we  will  never 
eradicate  either  unless  we  root  them  out 
together. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  M.  McDade,  has. ad- 
dressed himself  to  these  t'»1n  problems 
in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  setting  forth  some  cogent  ob- 
servations that  merit  our  attention  and 
our  thoughtful  consideration. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  Congressman 
McDades  letter  in  the  Record  so  that 
those  who  may  have  missed  It  in  the 
newspaper  may  read  it  herein: 

September  1,  1967. 
Tlie  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor:  The  Post  editorial  of 
August  30th  on  crime  was  in  keeping  with 
the  traditional  concern  for  human  needs  of 
which  the  Post   is  so  Justly  proud.  It  con- 
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tributes  to  the  start  of  a  vital  dialogue  on 
organized  crime. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crime  in  America — 
street  crime  and  organised  crime.  Both  are 
violent.  Botb  are  serious.  Both  are  threats  to 
law  and  order.  All  citizens  shoxild  be  con- 
cerned about  both — but  few  seem  genuinely 
worried  about  organized  crime.  The  Admin- 
istration is  inexplicably  indifferent. 

We  must  be  concerned  because  organized 
crime  breeds  street  crime.  Experts  estimate 
that  fully  50%  of  all  the  street  crime  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  stems  from  the 
desperate  need  of  the  drug  addict  to  &nd  the 
money,  anywhere  and  anyway  he  can,  to 
feed  his  habit.  The  business  of  Illegal  nar- 
cotics sales  is  the  business  of  organized 
crime.  If  the  crime  rate  is  to  be  significantly 
lowered,  a  real  war  against  organized  crime 
must  be  waged.  And  It  Is  not. 

Perhaps  of  even  more  significance  Is  the 
apparent  mls-conceptlon  of  organized  crime 
which  so  many  commentators  share.  Or- 
ganised crime  Is  far  more  ttian  Internecine 
violence  In  the  underworld,  far  more  than 
an  intricate  nationwide  network  of  rack- 
eteers, and  far  more  than  crooked  men  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous leech  on  the  urban  poor  in  contem- 
porary America. 

Organized  crime  will  take  from  the  urban 
poor  this  year  through  the  numbers  racket 
alone  more  than  three  times  as  much  money 
as  the  War  on  Poverty  will  put  Into  the  same 
areas.  Organized  crime  through  narcotics 
sales  11^11  take  from  the  urban  poor  this  year 
as  much  money  as  Project  Head  Start  will 
spend  to  provide  a  chance  to  the  children 
of  the  urban  poor.  Organized  crime's  loan- 
sharking  this  year  will  take  seven  times  as 
much  money  from  the  marginal  business- 
men among  the  urban  poor  as  the  Small 
Biislness  Administration  will  extend  to  them 
in  loans  under  the  anti-poverty  program. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  organized 
crime  must  be  viewed,  but  seldom  is.  In  this 
context  the  debate  on  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  takes  on  a  different  light. 
We  favor  legislation  to  restrict  severely  the 
use  of  these  devices  in  order  to  protect  man's 
sacred  right  to  privacy.  But  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  Judgment  of  almost  every  law  enforce- 
ment ofBclal  and  the  President's  Crime  C!om- 
misslon  that  electronic  surveillance  Is  the 
only  truly  effective  tool  to  fight  organized 
crime. 

The  present  Supreme  Court  is  noted  for  its 
devotion  to  civil  liberties.  The  major  sig- 
nificance of  its  recent  decision  In  the  Berger 
Case  is  not  that  the  permissive  New  York 
State  wiretap  law  contains  insufficient  safe- 
guards for  personal  privacy.  The  major  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was  implied  consent  it 
gave  to  wiretap  legislation  which  would  per- 
mit electronic  surveillance  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  under  court  authorization  and 
stringent.   Court  imposed   controls. 

Our  recommendation  is  for  a  wiretap  law 
that  conforms  to  the  latter  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  the  Berger  Case.  In  view  of 
the  threat  which  wganized  crime  represents 
to  the  success  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  we  do 
not  understand  why  the  Administration  feels 
that  it  must  ignore  the  view  of  the  Court  in 
the  Berger  Case. 

A  flght  against  organized  crime  is  insep- 
arable from  a  geniilne  war  on  poverty,  In- 
aepcutU>le  from  a  sincere  battle  against  street 
crime,  tnaepwable  from  a  real  effort  to  rout 
out  poUtloal  corruption,  and  InMparable 
from  a  aubstantlve  effort  to  reeatabllah  public 
re^MOt  for  law,  order  and  public  officials. 
Sincerely. 

JosKPH  If.  IIcDabx, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Wlio  WUl? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
weeks  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  has  diligently  tried 
to  persuade  the  Department  of  Justice  tx) 
investigate  the  St.  Louis  Stcamfitters 
Union,  Local  562,  on  charges  of  violating 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Thus  far,  he 
has  received  nothing  but  an  evasive  re- 
sponse. 

As  the  gentleman  properly  asks: 

If  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  people,  won't  pursue  wrong- 
doing, who  will? 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  in  an 
excellent  editorial,  asks  the  same  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  Globe-Democrat  which 
first  revealed  that  the  St.  Louis  local  had 
failed  to  report  more  than  $80,000  in  po- 
litical contributions  to  out-of-State 
Democrat  candidates,  including  $52,000 
for  the  campaign  of  President  Johnson. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  to  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark: 

Paging  Attobnxt   General  Clark 

It  Is  a  curious  and  outrageous  spectacle 
when  the  United  States  Attorney  General's 
office  takes  evasive  action  rather  than  under- 
take an  investigation  of  the  St.  Louis  Steam- 
fitter  Union.  Local  562.  on  charges  of  violat- 
ing the  federal  corrupt  practices  law. 

But  this  Is  what  Is  happening.  Congress- 
man Durward  G.  Hall  has  been  besieging  the 
Attorney  General's  office  for  more  than  six 
weeks  trying  to  persuade  government  attor- 
neys to  take  some  action  In  the  case. 

To  date  Representative  Hall  has  received 
only  an  evasive  reply  from  FYed  M.  Vinson 
Jr.,  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of 
the  criminal  division,  in  which  Mr.  Vinson 
completely  dodged  the  specific  question  ask- 
ing "if  the  Department  of  Justice  is  pursu- 
ing legislative  violations  in  tills  Instance,  to 
wliat  degree,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

The  Globe-Democrat  has  revealed  that  the 
St.  Louis  Stcamfitters  Union  has  failed  to  re- 
port more  than  $80,000  in  political  contribu- 
tions made  to  Democratic  candidates  out  of 
the  state,  including  $62,000  for  the  re- 
election campaign  of  President  Johnson  and 
$10,000  for  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  successful 
race  for  United  States  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Representative  Hall  had  written  the  At- 
torney General's  office  when  it  became  ap- 
I>arent  that  the  Jiistice  Department  was 
showing  no  interest  In  imdertaking  a  real 
Investigation  of  the  steamfitter's  unreported 
out-of-8tat«  political  gifts. 

Prom  what  can  be  learned  there  has  been 
all  kinds  ot  high-level  scurrying  about  to 
avoid  investigating,  much  less  prosecute,  the 
steamfltters  officials  involved. 

Representative  Hall  Justifiably  asks  "If  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  the  protector  of 
the  people,  won't  pursue  wrongdoing,  who 
wUl?" 

Yes,  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  if 
your  office  won't  take  an  interest  in  these 
alleged  violations  of  the  corrupt  practices 
act,  who  will? 


Is  it  the  practice  of  your  office,  Mr.  Clark. 
to  issue  evasive  answers  to  Congressmen 
when  they  ask  for  action  on  serlo\is  allega- 
tions concerning  law  violations,  hoping  tliat 
if  the  inquirer  is  put  off  long  enough  he 
will  go  away? 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Clark,  your  answer  will  be 
that  this  is  not  the  practice  of  the  highest 
enforcement  branch  of  Justice  in  the  land.  If 
our  country  has  reached  the  point  where 
those  entrusted  with  this  enormous  respon- 
sibility shirk  their  duty  because  of  political 
or  other  considerations,  then  we  truly  are  on 
the  way  out  as  a  society  dedicated  to  law 
and  order. 

The  provisions  of  the  corrupt  practices 
statute  governing  reporting  of  campaign 
contributions  were  Included  to  prevent  un- 
due Infiuence  or  pressure  being  used  by  any 
individual  or  groups  in  elections.  Ttie  ballot 
Is  one  of  our  most  fundamental  rights,  it* 
integrity  to  be  guarded  above  all  else.  If  the 
election  process  is  corrupted,  then  so  is  our 
entire  form  of  government. 

This  newspaper  regards  this  as  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  Mr.  Clark.  It  is  certain  the 
people  of  this  region  feel  likewise.  What  does 
your  office  intend  to  do  about  these  charges? 


No  Constitutional  Right  To  Demonitrate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prohi- 
bitions against  Federal  interference  in 
the  right  of  Individuals  and  States 
clearly  applies  to  religion,  speech,  press, 
peaceable  assembly,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Through  an  educational  brainwashing 
the  word  "prohibition"  against  Congress 
has  been  promoted  into  a  "guarantee"  by 
the  Federal  Establishment  against  the 
State  and  the  individual. 

Yet,  even  so,  no  theory  ever  so  remote 
can  possibly  stretch  the  "prohibition 
against"  to  a  "guarantee  to"  demon- 
strate— to  usurp  the  highways,  public 
buildings,  and  upset  peaceful  com- 
munities. 

Nothing  morally  wrong  can  ever  be 
made  politically  right.  Blackmail  is  but 
blackmail  and  it  is  being  made  profitable 
by  elected  leaders  who  either  do  not 
understand  constitutional  law  or  who 
are  afraid  to  fulfill  their  obligation  of 
trust  from  their  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  hard-hitting 
report  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Lane. 
of  McLean,  Va.,  following  my  remarks: 

No    CONSTITUTIONAL    RIGHT    TO    DEMONSTRATE 

(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 
Washington. — There  is  no  constitutional 
right  to  demonstrate.  The  relevant  constitu- 
tional words  are,  "peaceably  to  assemble  and 
to  petition  the  Government  Tor  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

The  claimed  right  to  demonstrate  is  In 
practice  a  right  to  foment  dvil  strife.  It 
doesn't  exist,  and  It  cannot  exist  In  any  or- 
derly society. 

Our  free  society  has  never  l)een  without 
friction.   Strife   between   early  settlers  and 
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later  Immigrants,  and  between  successive 
waves  of  Immigrants,  has  studded  our  his- 
tory. Strife  is  endemic  in  a  free  society. 

However,  It  has  never  heretofore  been  a 
function  of  government  to  promote  such 
strife.  The  clear  duty  of  government  has  been 
to  reduce  tensions  and  to  prevent  or  end 
conflict. 

The  different  nationality  groups  could  get 
parade  permits  for  their  special  holidays.  It 
would  have  been  considered  preposterous, 
however,  to  suggest  that  the  Irish  should  have 
police  protection  while  they  marched  into 
the  Italian  sector  to  shout  their  Imprecations. 
That  would  have  been  the  sure  way  to  pro- 
voke a  riot. 

Civic  order  required  each  group  to  respect 
the  privacy  and  security  of  the  others.  The 
law  sustained  that  rule. 

Why  then  did  Governor  McKeithen  of 
Louisiana  mobilize  his  state  police  and  incur 
heavy  expense  to  protect  a  group  of  civil 
rights  demonstrators  marching  from  Boga- 
lusa  to  Baton  Rouge?  Why  did  the  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee  allow  Father  James  E.  Groppi  to 
march  hu  civil  rights  demonstrators  into  the 
Polish  wards  of  the  city? 

These  are  the  fruits  of  a  right  to  demon- 
strate which  has  been  falsely  asserted  by  civil 
rights  activists  and  has  been  sustained  by 
the  federal  execuUve.  When  Dr.  King  claimed 
a  right  to  march  down  the  lilghway  from 
Selma  to  Montgomery,  Governor  Wallace 
rightly  denied  his  claim.  No  group  in  our  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  march  down  the  highway 
obstructing  traffic  and  endangering  Its  mem- 
bers. Nevertheless,  President  Johnson  said 
the  demonstrators  did  have  a  right  to  march 
down  the  highway  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  protect  them. 

Mobilizing  three  thousand  members  of  the 
Army  and  the  National  Guard  was  a  costly 
way  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  State  Capitol. 
But  President  Johnson  and  Dr.  King  were 
content  because  the  strife  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  President  had  no  right  nor  precedent 
for  his  position.  When  our  police  forces  are 
already  overburdened  with  problems  of 
crime,  it  is  clearly  Intolerable  to  waste  them 
In  protecting  political  blocs  which  are  de- 
liberately provoking  racial  strife.  It  was 
President  Johnson's  duty  to  support  the  cor- 
rect legal  position  taken  by  Governor  Wal- 
lace. He  chose  Instead  to  exploit  the  emo- 
tional tension  of  the  conflict. 

Governor  McKeithen  faced  this  same 
threat  to  the  public  order.  If  he  denied  the 
right  to  march  to  Baton  Rouge,  would  he 
provoke  a  new  conflict  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  provide  national  publicity  for 
the  demonstrators?  As  a  matter  of  practical 
poliUcs  and  not  of  law,  he  decided  to  accept 
the  costs  of  escorting  the  marchers.  But  he 
thereby  compromised  his  responsibilities  as 
Governor. 

Father  Groppi,  serving  a  parish  in  a  pre- 
dominantly negro  sector  of  Milwaukee,  Is 
caught  up  in  the  political  turmoil  of  his 
neighborhood.  Surely  he  must  know  that  his 
people  have  no  right  to  demonstrate  in  hos- 
tile areas  of  the  city.  Surely  he  must  recog- 
nize the  Immorality  of  stirring  racial  con- 
flict. He  may  win  his  spurs  as  a  political 
acUvist  but  he  will  lose  his  credit  as  a  man 
01  God  He  has  brought  grief  to  black  and 
white  alike. 

It  was  Imprudent  of  M.iyor  Maler  to  grant 
permission  for  Father  Groppl's  first  march 
It  was  an  obligation  of  his  office  to  protect 
tne  Polish  citizens  of  the  residential  area 
irom  such  belligerent  intrusion. 

It  Is  apparent  from  these  examples  that 
the  evil  precedent  set  by  President  Johnson 
has  tended  to  establish  a  right  which  has  no 
Mist«nce  in  law  and  which,  if  allowed,  would 
oe  destructive  of  public  order.  That  prece- 
dent must  be  reversed. 

Mayors  and  Governors  must  return  to  the 
sound  rule  that  no  one  in  America  has  a 
ngnt  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  law-abiding 
f^^ns.  Public  officials  must  reject  the 
POony  asserUon  of  a  right  to  demonstrate. 
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The  Courage  of  Cardinal  Mindsieiity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Patten]  has  clearly  told  us  the 
facts  of  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
brave  Cardinal  of  Hungary,  Archbishop 
Joseph  Mindszenty. 

It  is  well  to  recall  now  the  events 
which  led  to  the  rise  and  the  Communist 
arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  the  leader 
of  the  Catholic  Church  In  Hungary,  a 
deed  without  precedent  In  1,000  years 
of  Hungarian  histoi-y. 

After  receiving  his  ordination  as  a 
bishop  In  March  1944 — just  before  the 
German  occupation  of  Hungary — the 
new  bishop  uncompromisingly  de- 
nounced Nazism  and  anti-Semitism  and 
was  even  at  one  point  arrested  for  the 
audacity  of  his  statements. 

As  the  Primate  of  Hungary  died  in  the 
days  following  the  Russian  ocupation  of 
his  see,  on  October  2,  1945,  Bishop 
Mindszenty  was  promoted  to  Archbishop 
of  Esztergom  and  Primate  of  Hungary. 

His  first  act  was  an  appeal  to  the 
world  to  feed  the  starving  Hungarian 
people.  Raised  to  the  position  of  a  cardi- 
nal on  February  18,  1946,  by  Pope  Pius 
XII,  he  soon  had  occasion  to  protest  the 
behavior  of  the  Red  army  and  the  new 
antichurch  drive  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment already  heavily  infiltrated  by  Com- 
munists. 

Cardinal  Mindszenty  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1946,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  American  aid.  The 
position  of  the  Hungarian  Catholic 
Chui-ch  In  1945  was  stiU  good.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  population  was  Cath- 
olic, half  of  the  nation's  secondary 
schools  were  under  church  auspices,  and 
the  land  possession  of  the  church  allowed 
it  to  continue  independent  charitable 
and  educational  work. 

Yet  the  church's  troubles  began  soon 
enough.  First,  the  apostolic  nunciature 
was  ousted  from  Budapest.  Next,  land  re- 
forms deprived  the  church  of  its  income 
to  maintain  Catholic  schools  and  chari- 
table Institutions.  Restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  Catholic  press,  thereby  de- 
priving the  Catholics  from  responding  to 
the  scurillous  attacks  in  the  Government 
pi-es.s. 

A  secularized  marriage  law  was  put 
into  effect  in  1946;  Catholic  youth  orga- 
nizations were  banned;  priests  were  ar- 
rested for  opposing  the  Communist-in- 
duced seizure  of  all  power;  and  Catholic 
schools  were  nationalized  in  1948. 

The  cardinal  protested  In  vain;  he 
pointed  out  that  the  measures  not  only 
contravened  constitutional  guarantees 
and  traditions,  but  also  the  human  rights 
pledge  of  the  Government  under  the  1947 
peace  treaty.  By  1948,  a  drive  had  begun 
to  oust  the  cardinal.  But  when  the 
schools  were  nationalized,  the  cardinal 
announced  in  July  1948  the  excommuni- 
cation of  every  Catholic  member  of  the 
Parliament  who  had  voted  for  it.  He  also 


took  note  of  the  stepped-up  hate  cam- 
paign of  the  Communist-dominated  Gov- 
ernment in  November  1948  in  a  pastoral 
letter  declaring  any  confessions  he  may 
make  under  Commimist  duress  after  his 
probable  arrest  null  and  void. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
his  arrest  and  farcical  trial  occurred. 
However,  even  under  the  1949  law,  his 
conviction  by  the  court  remained  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  as  he  had  never  ful- 
filled the  criminal  intent  of  the  statutes 
by  his  actions.  After  10  years  in  prison 
and  after  being  liberated  by  the  freedom 
fighters  In  1956,  he  has  been  residing  in 
the  American  Embassy.  It  would  be  time 
for  us  to  tell  the  Hungarian  Government 
that  if  it  wants  bridgebuilding.  It  should 
solve  the  Mindszenty  case,  overturn  the 
Illegal  sentence,  and  return  him  to  his 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Otherwise  the 
whole  story  of  liberalization  and  religious 
freedom  will  remain  a  mirage. 


Keep  the  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nxiNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  sta- 
tion WBBM-TV,  Chicago,  111.,  in  a  fine 
editorial  commentary  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 1.  expressed  proper  concern  over 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  plan 
to  reorganize  the  National  Guard.  The 
editorial,  which  is  especially  timely,  fol- 
lows : 

Keep  the  Gttard 

Prom  the  aftermath  of  last  January's 
paralyzing  snowstorm,  this  siunmer's  tragic 
tornado,  and  through  the  agony  of  last  sum- 
mer's civil  strife,  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
has  proven  its  usefulness  and.  Indeed.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness in  time  of  necessity. 

The  Guard  has  supplemented  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  has  acted  alone  by  order 
of  the  Governor  to  assist  in  Ume  of  God  made 
or  man  made  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  appears  as  If 
the  valiant  attempts  of  Governor  Kerner  to 
keep  the  Illinois  National  Guard  Intact  may- 
have  failed. 

In  fact,  the  Pentagon  has  even  rejected  a 
request  by  Governor  Kerner  for  more  time  to 
evaluate  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Guard  In  Illinois. 

This  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Guard, 
unwisely  we  think,  would  decrease  many  of 
the  combat  units  Illinois  has  trained  in  riot 
duty. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  reduction  in 
the  Guards  strength  could  leave  our  state 
without  the  proper  capacity  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

In  fact.  General  Francis  P.  Kane.  Com- 
mander of  the  33rd  National  Guard  Division 
In  Illinois,  has  told  us  that  one  of  his  great- 
est concerns  with  the  possible  reduction  in 
the  Guard  Is  whether  there  will  be  a  large 
enough  force  to  effectively  deal  with  state 
emergencies. 

In  view  of  this  summer's  violent  eruptions 
in  cities — the  need  for  supplementing  law 
enforcement  units  seems  all  too  painfully 
obvious. 

We  believe,  the  hasty  action  by  the  Penta- 
gon to  reorganize  the  Guard  is  a  foolhardy  at- 
tempt at  economy  and — a  dangerous  one. 
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Hopefully.  Congress  will  have  the  last  word 
on  retaining  the  National  Guard — we  urge 
our  Congressmen  to  support  keeping  the 
Guard. 


Misi  American  Teen-Ager  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighth  Annual  Miss  American  Teen- 
Ager  Contest  was  held  Friday  evening, 
September  8,  at  the  Palisades  Amuse- 
ment Park  In  New  Jersey,  a  part  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District. 

The  Miss  American  Teen- Ager  Contest, 
which  originated  in  1960,  seeks  to  honor 
the  American  teenage  girl  in  her  role  as 
a  daughter,  sister,  and  friend;  emphasiz- 
ing her  Influence  on  the  American  way  of 
life  and  her  participation  in  activities  in 
her  community  surroundings,  such  as 
school,  church,  civic,  and  charitable  par- 
ticipation. 

Thus,  Miss  American  Teen-Ager  is  a 
symbol  of  juvenile  decency  in  this  era  of 
constant  talk  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
She  can  become  an  Image  by  personify- 
ing today's  ideal  teenage  girls — alert,  in- 
telligent, knowledgeable,  a  well-rounded 
personality,  mature,  and  realistic;  with 
a  clean,  attractive,  energetic,  and  youth- 
fxil  appearance. 

A  yoimg  girl  will  sympathize  with 
Miss  American  Teen-Ager  because  the 
winning  girl,  chosen  as  Miss  American 
Teen-Ager  is  not  merely  a  beauty  contest 
winner.  Her  attributes  are  those  all 
America  lands  and  which  all  teenage 
girls  consider  to  be  an  ideal  for  their  own 
Identification  and  personality. 

While  there  may  be  awe  and  glamour 
with  the  title,  there  is  also  warmth  and 
credibility  In  the  Miss  American  Teen- 
Ager  name,  since  it  reflects  everything 
that  American  teenage  girls  are  or  wish 
to  become. 

The  Miss  American  Teen-Ager  Contest 
Is  the  oldest  and  largest  competition  for 
girls  in  the  age  bracket  of  13  through  17, 
giving  recognition,  prestige,  and  acclaim 
to  teenagers  In  a  rewarding  fashion. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
winner  of  this  year's  contest.  Miss  Kenna 
Mlchele  Patrick.  Miss  Patrick  is  a  16- 
year-old  high  school  senior  from  Bethes- 
da,  Md.,  who  claims  to  be  an  average  stu- 
dent and  who  has  studied  modern  dance 
for  14  years.  She  plans  to  attend  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  to  become  a 
social  studies  teacher. 

Along  with  the  title,  Miss  Patrick  won 
some  additional  prizes  including  TV  ap- 
pearances. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  person  most  responsible  for 
Instituting  this  program,  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Rosenthal,  president  of  the  Palisades 
Amusement  Park,  also  the  sponsors  of 
this  Miss  American  Teen-Ager  Contest; 
for  their  splendid  cooperation  in  pre- 
senting to  the  American  public  the  teen- 
age girls  who  are  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  dignity  and  fur- 


thering international  good  win.  These 
teenagers  set  an  example  by  encouraging 
other  teenagers  to  grow  and  develop  Into 
fine  American  citizens  who  will  be  the 
future  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  proclamation  issued 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  J.  Hughes, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  rel- 
ative to  this  teenager  competition. 

The  proclamation  follows : 
Proclamation 

Whereas,  citizens  of  our  great  state  of 
New  Jersey  extend  their  warm  hospltaUty  and 
gladly  welcome  "Miss  American  Teen-Ager" 
finalists  between  the  ages  of  13  through  17 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  nationwide  8th  annual  "Miss 
American  Teen-Ager"  pageant  at  Palisades 
Amusement  Park,  N.J.  and 

Whereas.  "Miss  American  Teen-Ager"  will 
be  selected  at  Palisades  Amusement  Park, 
N.J.  on  Friday.  September  8th.  1967  on  the 
basis  of  outstanding  beauty,  poise,  person- 
ality, good  grooming,  scholastic  achievement, 
community  service  and  leadership,  and 

Whereas  the  nationwide  "Miss  American 
Teen-Ager"  contest  was  founded  at  Palisades 
Amusement  Park,  N.J.  to  honor  the  Amer- 
ican teen-age  girl  of  every  race,  color  and 
creed  and  the  role  she  plays  In  her  commun- 
ity which  Includes  her  family,  her  home, 
her  church,  her  synagogue  and  in  community 
organizations,  and 

Whereas  the  "Miss  American  Teen-Ager" 
contest  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
human  dignity,  the  furtherance  of  Inter- 
national good  will,  to  support  research  for 
the  cure  and  prevention  of  the  many  diseases 
that  plague  mankind,  to  supf>orting  and 
upholding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  advancement 
of  Americanism,  to  helping  underprivileged 
children,  to  advancing  brotherhood  and  un- 
derstanding among  all  people  and  to  en- 
couraging teen-agers  to  grow  and  develop 
into  fine  American  citizens  who  will  be  the 
future  leaders  of  our  nation  and 

Whereas  this  spectacular  "Miss  American 
Teen-Ager"  pageant  has  been  designed  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  good  grooming, 
educational  and  community  service  activi- 
ties among  the  youth  of  our  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Bergen  County  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  greatly  benefit  from  the  "Miss  Ameri- 
can Teen-Ager"  i>ageant  originating  there- 
from. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Richard  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  do  nereby  commend  the 
"Miss  American  Teen-Ager"  contest  and 
pageant  at  Pallisades  Amusement  Park,  N.J. 
for  its  effort  to  enrich  our  lives  and  develop- 
ing better  understanding  among  people  and 
a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color  and  creed;  and  pro- 
claim the  week  of  September  3rd.  1967  as 
"Miss  American  Teen-Ager  Week"  and  urge 
all  citizens  to  participate  and  honor  the 
nation's  outstanding  teen-age  girls  who  will 
be  guests  erf  our  state  at  Pallisades  Amuse- 
ment Park,  N.J.  for  the  8th  annual  tele- 
vised  nationwide   pageant. 

Richard  Hdches. 


Another  View  of  Jerusalem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
have  received  a  number  of  publications 


telling  me  how  terrible  are  the  actions  of 
the  Israelis  following  their  successful  de- 
fense of  their  country  and  their  efforts 
to  obtain  more  defensible  positions.  I 
am  sure  many  of  the  Members  also  have 
received  such  propaganda. 

Because  of  this  I  was  pleased  to  note  In 
at  least  one  American  newspaper  a  little 
seeking  to  sort  out  the  truth  about  some 
of  the  things  now  happening  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  would  like  to  have  re- 
printed in  the  Record  the  text  of  that 
letter  as  it  appeared  in  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel : 

July  27.  1967. 
The  EDtTOR,      I 
Knoxville  Newl  Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dc.\R  Sui:  In  a  recent  letter  In  the  News 
Sentinel  Mr.  George  Harb  quotes  the  wife  of 
a  Lebanese  doctor  as  a  basis  for  totally  un- 
true charges  about  Israel's  conduct  in 
Jerusalem, 

It  is  not  true  that  there  Is  danger  of  star- 
vation in  Jerusalem.  The  stores  are  full  with 
an  abundant  selection  of  all  goods,  and,  in 
any  event,  as  Jerusalem  is  now  one  city  Arabs 
can  and  do  move  freely  in  the  New  City  and 
shop  in  its  stores.  There  was  no  destruction 
of  religious  shrines.  Indeed,  the  battle  for 
Jerusalem  was  fought  at  heavy  loss  of  life  to 
the  Israelis  in  order  to  ensure  that  religious 
shrines  would  be  unharmed.  The  Jordanians, 
who  opened  the  hostilities,  shelled  the  New 
City,  damaged  the  Dormitlon  Church  ami 
caused  numerous  civilian  casualties  In  killed 
and  wounded. 

No  Arabs  were  driven  out  to  the  East  Bank. 
and  Arabs  who  nevertheless  left  of  their 
own  accord  and  wish  to  return  may  do  so. 

The  record  shows  a  very  different  picture 
from  that  portrayed  by  your  reader,  and  this 
has  been  adequately  testified  to  by  the  news 
media.  Israel's  occupation  of  Jerusalem  was 
as  careful  and  humane  as  was  possible  The 
restoration  of  normal  services  was  immediate. 
Food  supplies  were  rushed  In  and  the  water 
supply  was  immediately  improved,  assuring 
a  constant  flow  of  water  In  all  homes  for  the 
first  time.  The  official  representatives  of  the 
Red  Cross  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  at  Israel's  moves  to  prevent  the 
Arab  population  of  Jerusalem  (and  Indeed  of 
all  the  occupied  territory)  from  suffering 
the  results  of  the  war  launched  in  Jerusalem 
against  civilian  populations  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan. 

The  unification  of  the  city  has  brought  a 
peace  and  freedom  from  fear  and  a  mingling 
of  populations  which  has  given  the  life  of 
Jerusalem  a  normalcy  it  had  not  previously 
known. 

Sincerely, 

Benad  AvrrAL. 
First  Secretary. 


U.S.  Gold  Gone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
aid  and  planned  destruction  of  U.S.  fi- 
nancial stability  have  brought  us  to  the 
point  that  U.S.  gold  is  gone.  Our  people 
are  being  educated  to  accept  Warburg 
toilet  paper  as  a  medium  of  currency. 
For  how  long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America? 
For  how  long? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  Washing- 
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ton  Evening  Star  article  for  September 
13  following  my  remarks: 

More  Asotrr  Global  Monet 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  10  leading  financial  powers  of  the  free 
world  agreed  last  month  to  create  a  new 
type  of  world  money  which  govertunents  can 
use  in  addition  to  gold  and  U.S.  dollars  to 
settle  their  debts  with  each  other.  The  plan 
will  be  approved  by  the  106  nations  belonging 
to  the  International  Monetaxy  Fund  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  starting 
Sept.  25. 

After  final  details  have  been  hammered 
out.  the  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  parlia- 
ments of  each  member-nation  for  ratifica- 
tion. The  timetable  as  of  now  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  to  issue  the 
new  world  money  in  1969-70. 

After  the  Rio  meeting,  there  undoubtedly 
will  be  many  reports  down-grading  the 
achievement;  the  downgradings  began  within 
hours  of  the  signing  of  the  London  agree- 
ment by  the  "Group  of  Ten."  Cynics  will  be 
measuring  the  curbs  on  the  proposed  new 
world  money  against  what  might  have  been 
accomplished  and  minimizing  the  accord  as 
a  result:  they  already  are  minimizing  It  as 
considerably  less  valu.ible  than  gold  or  U.S. 
dollars. 

NEW   reserve  asset 

But  still  the  shining  central  fact  Is  that  a 
new  international  reserve  asset  Is  being  de- 
veloped to  supplement  gold  and  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar in  International  trade.  The  new  reserve  is 
to  stand  along  side  gold  and  the  U.S.  dollar 
as  a  top  asset  for  the  world's  central  bankers 
and  it  Is  designed  to  be  ultimately  as  "good 
as  gold"  In  the  eyes  of  the  world's  finance 
ministers.  The  negativism  of  the  weeks  ahead 
must  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  what  is  being  done. 
Specifically: 

It  means  that  after  four  years  of  hard 
negotiations  and  frequently  infuriating 
vetoes  by  France,  the  leading  financial  pow- 
ers have  agreed  on  a  basic  strengthening  of 
the  monetary  system.  (The  Group  of  Ten  are 
the  U.S.,  Britain.  France,  West  Germany. 
Japan,  Italy.  Sweden,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Canada.)  The  extent  to  which 
these  major  ptowers  consulted  and  conceded 
marks  a  major  triiunph  for  international 
financial  cooperation.  In  Itself,  this  is  ex- 
ceedingly heartening. 

It  Indicates  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  world  trade  and  thus,  a  lessening 
of  pressure  on  our  doUai-  and  on  our  dwindl- 
ing gold  reserves. 

It  assiu-es  sufficient  credit  in  coming  years 
to  finance  the  free  world's  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  May,  the  free  world  com- 
pleted the  greatest  round  of  tariff  cuts  in  his- 
tory and  laid  the  foundation  for  an  expansion 
of  international  trade.  Now  the  free  world  is 
inventing  the  means  for  financing  this  ex- 
panded trade.  In  a  world  tiu-nlng  back  to  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  these  are  magnificent 
accomplishments. 

COLE'S   role   changing 

It  signals  a  step  toward  iicrapping  the 
traditional  role  of  gold  in  world  trade  and 
ending  the  reign  of  gold  over  international 
exchange.  This  reform  Is  not  radical,  will 
not  in  one  stroke  transform  our  monetary 
system  (as  many  U.S.  experts  wanted). 

But  it  win  provide  for  a  new.  acceptable 
paper  money  to  underwrite  the  growth  of 
world  trade.  It  will  help  fill  the  dangerous 
gap  created  by  the  fact  that  newly  mined  gold 
is  no  longer  adding  to  the  world's  money 
reserves  and  when  the  U.S.  finally  stops 
spending  so  much  more  abroad  than  It  earns 
abroad.  U.S.  dollars  won't  be  adding  to  the 
reserves  either. 

depression  weapon 
It  promises  to  erase  the  danger  of  world- 
wide  depression    caused    by    a    shortage    of 
money  to  finance  essential   trade 


It  Implies  a  move  toward  the  ultimate 
creation  of  a  single  world  currency. 

I  remember  "Bretton  Woods"  In  1944  and 
the  skepticism  about  whether  the  monetary 
system  b«-n  there  would  survive.  The  system 
has  not  only  survived  but  It  has  also  been 
a  force  behind  free  world  prosperity  ever 
since. 


Reapportion  Thicket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  September  6  issue  of  the 
Southeast  News  and  Downey  Cham- 
pion, Downey,  Calif.,  provides  a  pro- 
vocative commentary  on  the  apportion- 
ment controversy  in  California  and  its 
larger  significance.  I  commend  the  dis- 
cussion which  follows  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House : 

I  Prom  the  Southeast  News  and  Downey 

(Calif.)  Champion.  Sept.  6.  1967] 

Reapportion  Thicket 

The     California     State     Supreme     Court 

granted    petitions    last    week    requested    by 

Phil  Silver  and  Abe  Vickter  challenging  the 

validity  of  the  apportionment  of  California's 

congressional  districts. 

In  his  petition  Silver  seeks  to  block  any 
California  congressional  election  based  on 
existing  apportionment  and  seeks  a  court 
order  requiring  that  the  legislature  enact  a 
new  plan  without  reference  to  provisions  of 
the  California  Constitution  precluding  the 
division  of  counties  In  the  composition  of 
congressional  districts.  Palling  such  legisla- 
tive action  the  suit  would  require  a  court 
order  forcing  all  California  congressmen  to 
run  at  large  in  1968. 

REAPPORTIONMENT    MASTER? 

Vickter,  basically  challenging  the  same 
California  constitutional  provision  on  the 
alleged  grounds  that  it  is  In  conflict  with  the 
"equal  protection"  clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constit  .tlon.  asks  the  court 
to  either  adopt  a  new  plan  of  apportionment 
which  he  has  submitted  or  to  submit  the 
question  of  congressional  apportionment 
prior  to  the  1968  elections  to  a  "reapportion- 
ment masior'  for  determination. 

The  California  State  Supreme  Court  has 
directed  the  defendants  to  the  Silver  and 
Vickter  cases  to  file  their  opposing  briefs  by 
September  22,  1967. 

With  this  timetable  set  forth  by  the  court 
It  would  seem  likely  that  argument  would 
commence  before  the  court  in  October. 

The  practical  facts  of  life,  in  view  of  a 
long  succession  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
apportionment decisions,  are  that  the  courts 
have  little  leeway,  and  no  hesitancy.  In  forc- 
ing compliance  with  the  new-found  "equal 
protection"  interpretation  of  the  14th 
Amendment. 

In  the  event  the  California  State  Supreme 
Court  grants  the  action  sought  by  either 
Silver  or  Vickter,  California's  1968  congres- 
sional elections  will  be  a  wonder  to  behold. 
The  State  Legislature  In  the  recently  con- 
cluded session  refused  to  reapportion  con- 
gressional districts  on  the  basis  of  the  1960 
census  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so  would 
create  greater  population  inequities  than 
presently  claimed.  The  Legislature  contends 
a  new  census  is  requisite  to  Intelligent  re- 
apportionment. 

SPECIAL    SESSION 

The  Governor,  of  course,  IX  the  Court  so 
orders,  would  direct  the  Legislature  into  spe- 


cial session  to  consider  the  subject  anew 
The  Legislature  either  could  enact  a  plan 
or  again  refuse,  at  which  point — if  the  cotirt 
ruled  with  Silver — all  congressional  candi- 
dates would  run  in  statewide  elections. 

The  irony  and  utter  political  absurdity  of 
the  whole  reapportionment  mess  Is  that  the 
logic  and  legal  precedent  cited  In  support 
of  legislative  and  congressional  reapportion- 
ment within  states  could  apply  as  well  to  a 
demand  that  congressional  districts  be  equal- 
ized between  states,  thus  eliminating  the 
one  congressman  some  states  now  have,  di- 
viding US.  Senators  on  the  basis  of  national 
population  and  stripping  that  representation 
from  the  smaller  states,  and  in  fact  render- 
ing state   borders  meaningless. 

The  courts,  having  gotten  Into  what  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  termed  the  "poUtical  thick- 
et", are  going  to  have  about  the  same  prob- 
lem extricating  themselves  as  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  In  its  Vietnam  Involvement. 


President  Johnson  Blasts  Negro  Militants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  earlier  today  delivered  an  his- 
torical speech  in  Kansas  City  In  which 
he  properly  assaUed  leaders  of  slum  riots 
as  "poisonous"  and  called  them  "vulgar 
men  who  provoke  violence  and  then  flee 
the  consequences. " 

President  Johnson  obviously  was  talk- 
ing about  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael — both  of  whom  I  have  tu'ged 
should  be  prosecuted  for  treason  or  se- 
dition. 

Mr.  Johnson's  speech  de^rves  the 
highest  praise  from  all  Americans  who 
love  America— Negro  and  white — for  it 
was  a  speech  which  needed  saying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  in  the 
Record  today  the  report  of  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Johnson's  bold  speech  as  reported  In 
today's  Washington  Star. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow: 

Johnson     Blasts     Negbo     Milftants — Raps 

Leaders  or  Slitm  Riots  as  "Poisonous" 

Sats  Vtn.GA«  Men  Provoke  Violence.  Plei 
Consequences 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 
Kansas    Cftt. — President    Johnson    today 
blasted  Negro  militants  as  "wretched,  vulgar 
men"  and  "poisonous  propagandists." 

Without  naming  the  persons,  Johnson 
made  it  clear  he  was  talking  about  such  men 
as  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carmichael, 
who  have  been  urging  Negroes  to  rise  up  In 
violence. 

The  President  accused  the  militants  of 
"provoking  others  to  destruction,  whUe  they 
fled  its  consequences." 

The  President's  unusually  strong  language 
was  in  a  speech  here  to  the  International 
Associatiaon  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

His  speech  also  included  a  strong  plea  for 
his  proposed  antlcrime  program,  which  has 
been  changed  drastically  in  Congress. 
sees  damage  to  respect 

Making  it  clear  that  he  considers  this  sum- 
mer's riots  as  an  important  factor  In  the  pub- 
lic attitude  about  crime,  the  President  said: 

"Much  can  explain,  but  nothing  can  Justify 
the  riots  of  1967.  They  damaged  more  than 
store  fronts  and  homes.  They  damaged  the 
respect  and  accommodation  among  men  on 
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which  a  civilized  society  depends,  and  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  progress  toward 
social  Justice."  ^     „      .^     * 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  President 
lashed  out  at  persons  like  Brown  and  Car- 

michael. 

"These  wretched,  vulgar  men.  these  poison- 
ous propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  for 
the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on  the 
real  grievances  of  the  suffering  people." 

In  his  speech.  Johnson  said,  "the  vast  ma- 
lority"  of  the  "suffering  people"  believe  in  law 
and  order  and  "know  that  the  law  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  their  refuge  and  that  lawless 
violence  is  a  trap  for  those  who  engage  in  it. 

He  said  that  the  faith  of  Negroes  and 
others  in  slum  areas  that  law  is  "their  ref- 
uge" must  be  restored  by  making  sure  that 
"law  enforcement  is  fair  and  effective"  and 
that  "protection  Is  afforded  every  family,  no 
matter  where  they  live— that  Justice  is  swift 
and  blind  to  religion,  color,  and  status." 

Speaking  strongly  about  the  riots  this  year 
the  President  said : 

"We  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that  destroys 
what  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
built  here  in  America— no  matter  what 
stimulates  that  behavior,  no  matter  what  Is 
offered  to  Justify  It." 

SEEKS    ACTION.    NOT   TALK 

The  President  was  critical  of  persons  who 
condemn  crime  but  do  nothing  to  add  to 
public  efforts  to  solve  it  and  stop  it. 

"Let's  not  be  content  to  bewail  the  rising 
crime  rate  or  the  number  of  repeaters  who 
fill  our  Jails  and  prisons.  Let  us  act  against 
crime,  and  repair  as  many  shattered  lives  as 
we  can." 

Crime  legislation  is  vital,  he  said. 

The  President  said:  "What  America  needs 
is  not  more  hand-wringing  about  crime  in 
the  streets.  America  needs  a  policy  for  action 
against  crime  in  the  streets." 

tmOES    GUN    CONTKOLS 

He  also  strongly  urged  Congress  to  pass  a 
bUl  to  limit  the  sale  of  guns.  That  measure 
has  been  blocked  so  far. 

Johnson  said: 

"Respect  for  law  and  order  begins  at  home. 
Children  learning  from  parents.  Your  chil- 
dren learning  from  you — by  example. 

"That  means  everytime  you  water  the  lawn 
when  there  Is  an  ordinance  against  it,  they 
learn  the  wrong  lesson  about  respect  for  law 
and  order. 

"That  means  every  time  you  write  a  note 
to  the  teacher  to  excuse  Mary's  or  Johnny's 
absence  from  school  when  they  were  not 
really  sick  they  learn  the  wrong  lesson  about 
respect  for  law  and  order." 

Johnson  stressed  heavily  the  responsibility 
of  local  officials,  rather  than  state  or  federal 
authorities,  to  solve  crimes  and  Improve  in- 
vestigative and  prosecution  techniques. 

"Officials  In  Washington  cannot  patrol  a 
neighborhood  in  the  Par  West,  stop  a  bur- 
glary in  the  South  or  prevent  a  riot  in  a  great 
metropolis."  he  said. 

The  police  association  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  the  President's  speech,  and  ap- 
plauded loudest  when  he  said  that  he 
thought  policemen  and  sheriffs  "should  be 
among  the  best  equipped,  best  trained  and 
best  paid  people  in  the  world." 

Johnson  spoke  In  Kansas  City's  City  Au- 
ditorium, which  was  packed  to  standing  room 
only. 
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I  Died  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

Oy   TZNNESaEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1967 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  Lt.  Robert  Del  Peel,  the  son 


of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Peel  of  Paris,  Tenn., 
which  Is  in  our  congressional  district, 
was  captured  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  is  now  a  prisoner  of  this  Communist 
nation. 

This  family,  who  are  close  personal 
friends  of  mine,  is  portraying  the  couiage 
of  proud  Americans  that  their  son  was 
in  this  conflict.  They  realize  the  chance 
that  their  son  took  when  he  flew  over 
North  Vietnam.  Their  attitude  has  been 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Only  recently  there  appeared  in  the 
Pari.s  Post-Intelligencer,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  of  the  Nation,  published  by 
the  Williams  family  at  Paris,  an  edi- 
torial which  is  self-explanatory.  I  feel 
those  beatniks  and  draft  card  burners 
who  are  trying  to  destroy  the  American 
way  of  life  should  read  this  editoilal  and 
preface  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peel. 

It  is  certainly  outstanding  in  every 
respect  and  I  felt  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows : 

(From  the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post-Intelligencer. 
Aug.  31.  1967] 
(Editor's  Note.— Lt.  Robert  Del  Peel,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Peel,  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  in  May  1965  and  Is  a  prisoner 
of  the  communists.  After  reading  an  article 
in  the  M.iv  issue  of  Re-xder's  Digest,  reprinted 
from  Army  Times.  Mr.  Peel  suggested  that  we 
get  permission  to  reproduce  the  article.  Mr. 
Peel  said: 

"Many  people  come  in  to  the  store  and  ask 
about  Bobby.  Then  they  say  how  terrible  it 
is  th.-it  were  In  Vietnam  and  what  a  stupid 
thing  we're  doing. 

"That's  not  the  way  Bobby  felt  at  all.  and 
when  people  »ay  that  it  Just  makes  it  worse. 
"Bobby  told  us  he  thought  this  was  the 
most  wonderful  thing  America  is  doing — 
defending  the  freedom  of  these  people.  He 
felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  he  went  back  to 
Vietnam  after  already  having  served  there 
once. 

"This  article  might  help  some  mothers  who 
have  sons  in  Vietnam  to  realize  that  it's  not 
Just  a  waste." 

We  liave  received  written  consent  from 
Army  Times  to  reprint  the  arllcle,  which  fol- 
lows : ) 

I  Died  A  Soldier 

(Reprinted  from  Army  Times) 
A  20-year-old  soldier  killed  In  action  on 
February  1  Of  last  year  has  been  honored 
posthumously  with  the  top  1966  Freedoms 
Foundation  award,  for  a  "last  letter"  to  his 
parents.  The  foundation's  George  Washing- 
ton Award,  which  carries  a  $5,000  honorar- 
ium. v,;is  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Strlrkland  of  Graham,  NC.  in  the  name  of 
their  son,  Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland.  Private 
Strickland's  letter  was  found  among  his  per- 
sonal effects  after  his  death. 
Dear  folks: 

I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  already  received  word  that 
I'm  dead  and  that  the  government  wishes  to 
expre.ss  its  deepe.st  regret. 

Believe  me,  I  didn't  want  to  die,  but  I 
know  it  wa£  part  of  my  Job.  I  want  my 
Country  to  live  for  billions  and  billions 
of  years  to  come. 

I  want  it  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
God  set  down  for  us. 

It's  up  to  every  American  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  we  hold  so  dear.  If  we  don't,  the 
smell  of  free  air  could  become  dark  and  damp 
as  in  a  prl.son  cell.  We  won't  be  able  to  look 
at  ourselves  in  a  mirror,  much  less  at  our 
sons  and  daughters,  because  we  know  we  have 
failed  our  Qod,  Country  and  our  future  gen- 
erations. 

I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I  fought, 


whether  it  be  In  heaven  or  hell.  Besides,  the 
saying  goes,  "One  more  GI  from  Vietnam,  St. 
Peter.   I've  served  my   time   in  hell." 

I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell,  Gale  (his  sisters). 
Mom  and  Dad.  But  when  the  twins  and 
Sandy's  kids  get  Old  enough,  they'll  probably 
have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them. to  go  proudly 
and  without  fear  of  death  because  it  Is  worth 
keeping  the  land  free. 

I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
(Thomas  Williams,  a  teacher  at  Strickland's 
high  school)  English  classes  when  I  w.as  a 
freshman  that  said.  "Cowards  die  a  thousand 
times.  The  brave  die  but  once." 

Don't  mourn  me.  Mother,  for  I'm  happy  I 
died  fighting  my  Country's  enemies,  and  I 
will  live  forever  In  people's  minds.  I've  done 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't  mourn 
me.  for  I  died  a,  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

God  bless  you  all  and  take  care.  I'll  be  see- 
ing you  in  heaven. 

Your  loving  son  and  brother, 

Botch. 


Our  No.  1  Domestic  Need:  Jobs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  be  among  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  sponsoring  the  pro- 
posed Guaranteed  Employment  Act 
(H.R.  12280)  along  with  its  author,  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congress- 
man James  G.  O'Hara. 

Enactment  of  the  O'Hara  bill  would 
represent  a  major  step  along  the  road 
toward  a  full  employment  economy 
which  Is  so  desperately  needed  if  we  hope 
to  cure  the  social  ills  facing  our  Nation— 
and  more  partciularly  our  urban  centers. 
As  Congressman  O'Hara  has  written, 
now  is  the  time  to  redeem  the  promise 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which 
pledged  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  pro- 
vide useful  employment  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work. 

The  August  issue  of  Agenda,  the  mag- 
azine published  by  the  Industrial  Union 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  includes  an 
article  by  Congressman  O'Hara  entitled 
"Jobs  Now."  It  summarizes  the  case  for 
enactment  of  the  Guaranteed  Employ- 
ment Act.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  have  asked  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
Jobs  Now 

(By  Congressman  James  G.  O'Hara,  of 
Michigan) 

The  United  States  is  in  its  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  A 
record  76  million  persons  are  gaini'uUy  em- 
ployed in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Tatal  per- 
sonal Income  has  reached  the  astounding 
level  of  $622  billion  a  year.  The  average  pay- 
check is  larger  than  ever  before. 

But  there  Is,  in  prosperous  America,  » 
second  America — the  other  America. 

It  is  the  America  of  nearly  3.5  million  un- 
employed and  over  30  mlUion  poverty 
stricken. 

It  is  the  America  in  which  14  percent  of 
our  young  people  aged  16  to  21  cannot  find 
work. 

It  Is  the  America  of  the  ghetUaa  and  tJw 
slums. 
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While  our  nation  is  enjoying  Its  most 
prosperous  year  ever,  the  forgotten  millions 
of  the  other  America  are  left  to  face  the  ef- 
fects of  economic  hopelessness:  the  destruc- 
tion of  initiative,  the  pull  toward  crime,  the 
abandonment  of  family  life,  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  youngsters  against  ambition. 

There  is  in  the  other  America  a  dangerous 
sense  of  irrelevance  that  makes  strangers  in 
their  own  land  of  many  of  our  fellow  coun- 
trraien. 

This  sense  of  Irrelevance.  I  suggest.  Is  a 
deeper  wound  to  the  human  soul  than  segre- 
gation or  discrimination  or  i>overty — al- 
though they  add  to  the  pain. 

When  the  strength  and  willingness  to  work, 
which  is  all  that  many  Americans  can  bring 
to  the  marketplace,  are  no  longer  a  sufficient 
commodity  with  which  to  earn  a  living,  then 
people  begin  to  wonder  what  they  exist  for, 
and  whether  they  have  any  meaning  as  indi- 
viduals in  the  economy  and  in  the  society. 
They  drift  into  pessimism  and  despair.  Their 
spirits  are  twisted  and  deformed.  They  lose 
any  sense  If  identity  and  become  easy  prey 
for  the  first  demagogue  who  comes  along. 

In  the  other  America,  with  Its  poverty, 
degradation  and  alienation,  the  seeds  which 
exploded  into  Watts  and  Detroit  were  first 
planted. 

It  would  be  an  oversimpllflcatlon  to  say 
that  the  conditions  of  the  other  America  are 
wholly  responsible  for  civil  unrest — but  I 
doubt  that  we  would  be  experiencing  insur- 
rection in  the  streets  today  had  there  never 
been  a  second  America. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  simple  cure-all  for 
the  other  America  and  the  ills  which  have 
produced  it. 

There  is  not  one  answer  to  every  problem. 
No  single  program  will  forever  and  immedi- 
ately er.ase  unemployment  and  poverty,  nor 
will  it  bring  within  the  first  week  or  the 
first  year  of  Its  operation  a  total  sense  of 
belonging— a  full  realization  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  today  feels  he  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  offer  this  society. 

But  there  must  be  beginning-  and  one 
such  beginning  would  l>e  an  att.empt  to 
achieve  full  employment. 

Americans  are  complex  people  and  our 
needs  are  complex.  But  the  basic  need  of 
any  human  being  Is  a  purpose — a  function 
to  fulfill — a  job  to  do. 

Jobs  .are  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problems  that  are  facing  our  society,  but 
they  are  an  essential  answer.  And  while  the 
agenda  of  our  society  does  not  end  with  the 
goal  of  full  employment,  it  most  certainly 
begins  there. 

For  that  re.-Lson,  a  large  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  I  have  advanced  legislation — the  pro- 
posed Guaranteed  Employment  Act,  H.R. 
12280— which  would  help  vis  move  toward 
fuller  employment. 

This  legislation  calls  upon  the  federal 
government  to  take  the  leadership  in  an 
effort  to  provide  emploj-ment  for  today's 
unemployed  and  underemployed  who  are 
wUllng  and  able  to  work. 

HR.  12280  would  provide  $4  billion  in 
grants,  during  the  first  ye-v,  to  federal,  stat« 
and  local  government  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  to  help  them 
Dear  the  cost  of  providing  one  million  new 
Jobs  In  public  service  occupations. 
./^^  's  not  a  program  to  make  work  for 
the  unemployed,  but  to  make  Jobs  for  the 
whole  community.  It  would  create  new  posi- 
tions in  areas  of  our  society  which  have  great 
manpower  needs  but  which  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  flu  them. 

It  is  Indisputable  that  the  potential  for 
these  ixMlUons   exists. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technologv, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress,  only  'a 
year  ago.  found  that  there  are  5.3  million 
new  public  service  positions  which  could  be 
created.  The  Commission  found  that  there 
could  be  available— immediately— Jobs  as 
aides   in    medfcal    Institutions    and    health 


senices.  In  schools.  In  welfare  services,  and 
in  public  protection. 

There  could  be  Jobe  In  urban  redevelop- 
ment and  sanitation  and  In  conservation  and 
reforestation. 

The  use  of  the  grant  mechanism  will  allow 
state  and  local  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  take  the  initiative  in  putting 
these  people  to  work  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

To  guard  against  erosion  of  the  worth  of 
this  employment,  safeguards  have  been 
written  into  the  leglislallon  to  assure  normal 
wages,  normal  working  conditions  and  bene- 
fits (such  as  workman's  compensation) . 

The  bill,  in  one  of  its  most  essential  pro- 
visions, sets  up  a  mechanism  for  training 
programs  under  which  these  workers  can 
receive  the  basic  education  and  advanced 
Job  training  which  they  need  to  climb  fur- 
ther up  the  ladder  out  of  the  other  America. 
The  program  outlined  in  the  Guaranteed 
Einployment  Act  will,  I  believe,  be  a  start 
toward  eradication  of  some  of  the  root  causes 
of  violence  in  our  streets. 

It  will  make  inroads  into  the  core  of  unem- 
ployment. It  will  begin  to  spread  in  the  slums 
and  ghettos  a  sense  of  hope — a  sense  that  the 
poor  and  the  disadvantaged  can  make  a  place 
for  themselves  in  society.  It  wUl  help  the 
other  Americans  to  help  themselves. 

It  will  eliminate  poverty  for  many,  rather 
than  merely  make  them  comfortable  in  per- 
petual poverty. 

The  value  of  this  program  will  not  stop  at 
its  benefits  to  the  unemployed.  It  will  bene- 
fit all  of  us.  The  work  that  these  people  can 
contribute  can  go  far  toward  redressing  the 
nelgect  of  years  in  attacking  the  problems 
of  medical  care,  educational  and  recreational 
needs,  urban  decay  and  erosion  of  our  na- 
tional resources. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  program 
alone  would  justify  Its  serious  consideration. 
The  unemployed  consume,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce. To  provide  them  with  meaningful  Jobs 
increases  not  only  their  Income  but  that  of 
society. 

In  terms  of  loss  to  our  economy,  our  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  Is  cut  by  billions 
of  dollars  when  unemployment  keeps  men 
and  machines  idle.  The  proposed  Guaranteed 
Employment  Act,  H.R.  12280.  could  help  re- 
claim a  jxirtion  of  these  costs. 

The  worth  of  converting  welfare  recipients 
into  producing  citizens  is  Illustrated  by  our 
experience  with  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  person 
trained  and  placed  in  a  job  under  the  Act. 
represents  a  reduction  in  welfare  and  other 
pa>-ments  and  an  increase  in  tax  receipts  of 
almost  $8,000  in  the  first  10  years  after  train- 
ing. In  addition,  each  trained  individual  will 
probably  prortde  $30,000  to  the  national 
economy  in  that  decade. 

Our  proposal  is  not  new.  H.R.  12280  was 
foreshadowed,  and  in  important  respects 
formulated  by  the  Automation  Conimlsslon, 
the  Full  Employment  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Food 
and  Fiber  and  others  in  the  last  few  years. 
These  advocates  have  pointed  out,  as  I 
have,  the  expected  effects  of  a  program  of 
guaranteed  employment  on  the  problems  of 
deprivation,   discrimination   and   poverty. 

What  is  new  about  the  Guaranteed  Em- 
ployment Act  is  the  sense  of  national  urgency 
which  now  surrounds  the  discussion  of  such 
a  plan. 

In  a  nation  becoming  ever  more  prosperous, 
we  are  witnessing  the  development  of  a  huge 
impoverished  underclass.  While  most  of  us 
enjoy  the  benefiu  of  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  ever  known,  some  cannot 
find  work  or  earn  a  living  wage. 

This  schizophrenia  is  growing  worse — not 
better 

We  cannot  ignore  the  other  America  any 
longer.  If  w§  do  not  undertal^e  the  task  of 
ending  unemployment  and  poverty  we  will 


be  the  losers.  So  will  our  children.  And.  most 
of  all,  so  will  our  nation. 

Twenty  one  years  ago.  the  Empoyment  Act 
pledged  those  of  us  in  Congress  and  the  en- 
tire country  to  the  goal  of  providing  "useful 
employment  opportunities  for  all  those  able, 
willing  and  seeking  to  work."  The  time  to 
redeem  that  pledge  is  now. 


Insurance  Industry  and  the  AatomobQe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  letter  by  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Blum,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
Inc.,  to  the  Honorable 'Alan  S.  Boyd.  Sec- 
retar>-.  Department  of  Transportation. 
In  the  letter,  Mr.  Blum  puts  forth  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner  the  problem  of  the 
insurance  industry  and  the  automobile. 

This  letter  also  underscores  the  need 
for  an  in-depth,  long-range  study  of  this 
problem: 

September  1,  1967. 
Hon    Alan  S.  Botd. 

Secretary.    Department    of    Transportation, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrjettaet:  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Agents  Lb  pleased  that 
the  lately  created  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation under  your  direction  is,  apparently, 
seriously  considering  the  making  of  a  study 
in   depth   of  automobile  insurance. 

The  automobile  has  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  dally  life  of  Americans  and 
whether  or  not  mandated  by  law,  Insurance 
is  equally  essential. 

Increased  in  automobile  registration  be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  from  61.682,304  million 
vehicles  to  78.315.000  million  vehicles  and 
the  completed,  in-process,  and  planned  con- 
struction of  thousands  of  miles  of  new  high- 
way are  testimony  to  the  continuing  impact 
of  the  automobile  upon  local,  state  and  Fed- 
eral government  as  well  as  the  people. 

The  congestion  in  metropolitan  areas, 
brought  at>out  through  immense  popula- 
tion Increase  of  urban  vs.  rural  districts  and 
the  increasingly  common  situation  of  our 
people  living  in  one  community  while  work- 
ing in  another,  are  factors  bearing  upon  the 
cost  of  automobile  insurance  and  claims  for 
damages. 

As  a  measure  of  the  importance  of  auto- 
mobile coverage  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country,  the  insurance  industry  reports 
over  $9  5  billion  of  Earned  Premium  for  Au- 
tomobile coverages  in   1966. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  citizen  has  been 
unwilling  to  as  readily  accept  the  fact  of 
increased  automobile  insurance  cost  as  he 
has  the  increased  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  his  automobile.  For.  until  a  claim 
is  paid  to  him  or  on  his  behalf,  his  Insur- 
ance is  a  comparative  intangible. 

The  processes  of  Insurance  are  relatively 
simple.  The  premiums  of  many  are  intended 
to  accommodate  the  losses  of  a  few.  Any 
guesswork  as  to  the  relationship  between 
premium  income  and  loss  and  expense  out- 
go has  long  since  been  eliminated.  Long  since 
too.  have  the  computers  clearly  indicated 
the  susceptibility  of  one  classification  of 
automobile  risk  as  compared  to  all  others. 
Only  through  that  process  of  careful  screen- 
ing can  premium  costs  be  equitably  applied. 

Too  often,  it  is  forgotten,  that  insurance 
companies  are  not  philanthropic  institution* 
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but  are.  In  fact,  organized  for  profit.  That 
being  the  case,  they  avoid.  If  possible,  the 
assumption  of  the  risk  which  Is  most  likely 
to  produce  a  loes.  At  the  same  time,  risks  ex- 
posed to  variable  degrees  of  hazard  are  rated 
according  to  exposure.  In  its  simplest  form, 
this  procedure  Is  demonstrated  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  automobile  rates  for  the 
urban  driver  vs.  the  rural  resident. 

Both  Insurers  and  the  automobile  rate- 
making  bureaus  have  been  criticized  and 
even  condemned  by  the  uninformed  or  those 
unwilling  to  accept  the  simple  facts  of  under- 
writing. Worse,  non-existent  mysteries  have 
been  suggested  by  Inference,  by  presumably 
responsible  people,  as  existing  in  the  auto- 
mobile Insurance  industry. 

There  la  no  denying  existence  of  some  un- 
happy conditions  In  the  auto  Insurance  field. 
There  have  been  failures  of  undercapitalized 
and  mismanaged  insurers  for  which  pre- 
ventative measures  are  rapidly  being  applied 
by  the  States.  There  are  people  who  own 
automobiles  and  retain  driver  licenses  who 
cannot  obtain  Insurance.  There  are  valid 
claims  pending  in  courts  where  dockets  are 
so  crowded  as  to  prevent  adjudication  for 
years  to  come,  and  there  might  even  be  need 
to  adopt  new  concepts  with  respect  to  fault 
liability  as  pertains  to  automobile  accident 
suits. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are.  Inevitably. 
users  of  the  highways  whose  privileges  should 
be  rescinded.  The  ownership  and  use  of  an 
automobile  Is  not  a  God-given  right  but  a 
privilege  extended  to  people  by  their  fellow 
citizens.  Those  who  misuse  that  privilege  are 
Insurable  only  on  penalty  or  not  at  all.  Un- 
fortunately, too  few  regard  the  whole 
proposition  In  that  light. 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
Of  accommodating  motor  vehicle  use  and 
collateral  need  for  Insurance.  It  Is  fitting  that 
a  sincere  and  unbiased  study  be  made  of  all 
aspects  of  both.  As  a  result,  the  public  should 
be  benefited;  the  Insurance  processes  better 
understood;  the  need  for  law  enforcement 
accented  and  alleged  mysteries  dispelled. 

We  are  completely  frank  In  stating  our 
opinion  that  much  good  may  be  derived  from 
such  a  study  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  objectivity  and  statesmanship. 

The    National    Association    of    Insurance 
Agents  stands  ready,  as  always,   to  render 
such  assistance  as  may  be  requested  of  it. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Arthur  P.  Blum. 


SUtemeot  of  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
OB  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exec- 
utive council  of  the  AFL-CIO  yesterday 
Issued  a  statement  supporting  the  cour- 
ageous efforts  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Resnick]  to  uncover  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  activities 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  other 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

Statimbntt  bt   AFL-CIO  Execvtive   Council 
ON  American  Farm  BtmEAu  Federation 

America's  working  farmers  along  with  their 
fellow  nonfarm  workers  have  been  the  con- 
sistent target  of  the  ultraconservatlve,  big 
business-oriented  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Operators    of    small    and    medium    sized 


farms  have  been  financially  maimed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau's  campaign  for  smaller  Fed- 
eral farm  subsidies.  Oil  Interests,  simulta- 
neously, have  cheered  the  Farm  Bureau  in 
Its  lobbying  efforts  toward  maintaining  and 
Increasing  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  a 
major  tax  loophole  that  costs  Americans 
billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Many  farmers  fight  for  survival  against 
the  poverty  plague  sweeping  the  rural  areas. 
The  Farm  Bureau  stands  tall  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemies  of  the  struggling  farmer  by  op- 
posing with  their  vast  resources  all  rural 
area  development  and  anti-poverty  programs. 

Elderly  Americans  have  been  victimized  by 
the  determined  effort  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
to  weaken,  if  It  cannot  kill,  Federal  and 
State  Medicare  legislation.  Americans  young 
and  old  can  find  the  Farm  Bureau  actively 
opposing  Improved  Social  Security   benefits. 

Farm  Bureau  leadership  has  fought  the 
application  of  any  minimum  wage  to  farm 
workers.  The  battle  by  farm  workers  to  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  as  accorded  millions  of  non- 
farm  workers,  finds  the  Farm  Bureau  aligned 
in  solid  opposition. 

Right  to  Work  legislation  Is  actively  pur- 
sued by  the  Farm  Bureau  leadership  as  a 
part  of  its  campaign  to  destroy  trade  union- 
Ism.  The  Farm  Bureau  would  further  dam- 
age organized  labor  by  prohibiting  Industry- 
wide collective  bargaining,  by  stopping 
unions  from  attempting  to  save  the  Jobs  of 
men  and  women  replaced  by  machines,  by 
shackling  unions  with  anti-trust  laws. 

Farm  Bureau  policy  calls  for  the  recruit- 
ment of  farm  laborers  from  Mexico  and 
other  foreign  lands  for  exploitation  by  large 
farm  operators  In  America. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  a  haven  for  right 
wing  extremisw,  providing  them  platforms 
and  pay  for  speeches  and  distributing  litera- 
ture which  attacks  with  venom  the  institu- 
tions that  are  the  foundation  of  democracy 
and  freedom. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Federation  of  labor-Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  now  takes  note  of  the  cour- 
ageous attempt  by  Congressman  Joseph  Y. 
Resnick  of  New  York  to  unveil  the  tainted 
business  and  lobbying  activities  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Though  opposed  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  which  he  is  a  member 
Congressman  Resnick.  alone  with  his  own 
funds,  has  revealed  startling  new  informa- 
tion about  the  operations  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau. In  conducting  hearings  as  a  one-man 
ad  hoc  committee,  the  Congressman  con- 
tends that: 

1.  The  Farm  Bureau's  membership  make- 
vip  violates  the  tax-exempt  status  given  the 
organization  since  nearly  half  of  its  pur- 
ported membership  of  1,600.000  are  not 
farmers. 

2.  The  Farm  Bureau  operates  a  massive  In- 
surance trust  that  encompasses  more  than 
fifty  companies  with  Interlocking  director- 
ships of  Farm  Bureau  officials.  These  com- 
panies have  m  force  more  than  ten  billion 
dollars  worth  of  Insurance.  The  Farm  Bureau 

uses  membership  as  a  device  for  selling  in- 
surance. 

3.  The  Farm.  Bureau  bviys  and  sells  hu- 
man labor  through  the  operation  of  at  least 
five  migrant  labor  camps,  locking  employees 
Into  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  and  filth. 

4.  United  States  Government  buildings 
are  used  to  headquarter  Farm  Bureau  op- 
erations, including  insurance  sales  offices, 
giving  the  Impression  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
has  the  endorsement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

5.  Though  a  tax-exempt  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  engaged  in  oil.  chemical  and 
fertilizer  businesses,  as  well  as  operating 
multl-mllUon  dollar  shopping  centers  and 
other  retail  outlets.  Farmers  are  frequently 
squeezed  by  these  endeavors,  being  forced 
to  sell  to  and  buy  from  the  Farm  Bureau 
enterprises. 

6.  The  Farm  Bureau  manipulates  the  edi- 


torial policies  of  rural  newspapers  through 
the  pressures  that  can  be  applied  with  its 
heavy  advertising  disbursements. 

7.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  Issued  "patro- 
nage dividends"  to  customers  of  Its  coopera- 
tives which  under  no  circumstances  are 
convertible  to  cash  and  which  cannot  be 
used  as  credits  against  purchases — which  are, 
in  fact,  worthless. 

8.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  subverted  ni.uiy 
rural  youth  organizations,  Including  the 
Federally  supported  4-H  Clubs  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  by  Indoctrinating  them 
with  right  wing  extremist  propaganda. 

9.  The  Farm  Bureau  wields  an  iron  first 
over  Its  subdivisions,  punishing  those  who 
disagree  with  Farm  Bureau  policy. 

10.  The  Farm  Bureau  In  many  areas 
dominates  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice, a  Federal  agency,  by  maintaining  such  an 
Intertwined  relationship  that  many  are  led 
to  believe  the  Extension  Service  Is  a  F.irm 
Bureau  agency. 

We.  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  support  Congressman  Res- 
nick in  his  endeavors  to  get  "the  Farm  Bu- 
reau to  make  public  the  true  nature  of  that 
organization. 

We  further  call  upon  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  work  with,  rather  than 
hamper,  Congressman  Resnick  in  his  attempt 
to  find  the  truth  about  all  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Further,  we  call  upon  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
investigate  In  depth  the  Farm  Bureau's  tax- 
exempt  status.  Its  lobbying  acUvitles.  its 
use  of  United  States  property  and  personnel 
to  advance  its  fortunes  and  its  ultra-riglit 
wing  philosophieSi 


The  Polish  National  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. September  18,  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  of  America  will  begin  its  35th 
Quadrennial  Convention  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

This  is  a  most  significant  day,  not  only 
for  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  but  for 
all  Americans  because  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  since  its  founding  in  1880 
has  served  as  the  mortar  for  holding  to- 
gether the  imposing  and  impressive 
Polish  spirit  In  America. 

The  convention,  which  begins  in  De- 
troit next  Monday,  Is  but  another  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  this  fine  Polish- 
American  fraternal  organization  which 
today  enjoys  assets  totaling  $132  million 
and  has  more  than  $300  million  of  In- 
surance in  force  among  its  membei's 
scattered  through  35  States  In  America. 

Assembled  in  Detroit  for  this  conven- 
tion will  be  the  most  impressive  leaders 
of  Polish-American  communities  repre- 
senting 1,420  local  Polish  National  Al- 
liance Lodges  throughout  the  country. 

Since  the  very  foimding  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  in  1880,  this  inspiring 
organization  has  been  the  voice  and  the 
conscience,  not  only  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  but  more  important,  this 
great  organization  has  served  as  the 
beacon  of  hope  for  ultimate  freedom  and 
justice  for  35  million  Poles  today  living 
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behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  thetr  native 
Poland. 

It  would  be  difficult,  Mr.  Bp>eaker.  to 
fully  evaluate  the  magnitude  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Polish  National 
Alliance,  its  oflBcers.  and  its  members 
during  the  past  87  years  toward  the 
growth  of  America.  The  Polish  National 
Alliance  has  been  In  the  forefront  in 
leading  the  cause  of  hiunan  dignity  In 
this  country  since  its  very  inception. 

Through  four  difficult  wars.  'World 
War  I,  'World  War  n,  Korea,  and  now 
Vietnam,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
has  stood  in  the  forefront  in  urging 
Americans  to  defend  our  hard-won 
freedoms. 

The  president  of  the  PoUsh  National 
Alliance.  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek.  has 
been  a  constant  target  of  the  Commu- 
nists because  of  his  stubborn  refusal  to 
entertain  any  form  of  compromise  in 
demanding  full  freedom  and  dignity  for 
Poland. 

In  1944,  it  was  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  which  sounded  the  first  warning 
to  the  American  Government  of  the  evil 
intentions  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  in 
planning  to  absorb  Poland  and  her 
neighbors  into  the  Communist  orbit. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance,  through 
Its  president  and  its  officers  exposed  the 
Communists  for  their  evil  designs  from 
the  early  days  of  'World  War  II. 

Before  that,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
liance played  a  key  role  in  helping  mobi- 
lize volunteers  for  America's  expedi- 
tionary forces  in  World  War  I.  By  help- 
ing organize  American  volunteers  who 
fought  so  gallantly  tmder  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Joseph  Haller  in  World  War  I 
the  Bolsheviks  suflfered  their  most  dis- 
astrous defeat  at  the  hand  of  the  Poles 
This  heroic  victory  by  the  Poles  paved 
the  way  for  the  restoration  of  Poland 
through  Pi-esident  Wilson's  Fourteenth 
Point  after  seeing  Poland  literally  re- 
moved from  the  map  for  more  than  150 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  35th  Quadrennial 
Convention  of  the  Polish  National  AlU- 
ance  gives  all  of  us  as  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  impressive  rec- 
ord of  this  magnificent  American  institu- 
tion. 

Prom  Its  very  Inception,  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  has  brought  guidance 
to  millions  of  Polish  immigrants  who  mi- 
grated to  the  American  shores  from 
Poland. 

These  fine  people  who  arrived  on  our 
shores,  bewildered  and  iminformed,  suf- 
fering the  disadvantage  of  not  knowing 
tne  English  language,  and  unable  to  find 

employment,  foimd  their  greatest^friend 
to  the  Polish  National  AlUance. 

"This  great  organization  has  consistent- 
ly led  the  flght  to  improve  America's  im- 
nugratlon  laws  to  provide  greater  equity 
for  those  who  want  to  immigrate  here 
from  Poland. 

By  maintaining  its  two  Polish  language 
newspapers,  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
jwough  its  membership  has  helped  re- 
tain in  this  country  the  appreciation  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Polish  language  and 
the  Polish  ciUture. 

.  ,9"«  of  the  watermarks  of  its  iUustrious 
wstory  is  the  founding  by  the  Polish 
national  Alliance  of  an  outstanding  in- 
ratutlon  of  higher  learning  at  Cambridge 
sjpnngs.  Pa.,  known  as  Alliance  College. 


Here  thousands  of  young  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  a  college  edu- 
cation, have  been  able  to  graduate  with 
a  college  degree  and  a  substantial  part  of 
their  education  has  been  sutwidized 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  membership. 

The  Censor  of  the  PoUsh  National 
Alliance,  Mr.  Dworakowski,  the  President 
of  this  organization.  Mr.  Rozmarek,  and 
the  Dean  of  Alliance  College,  Dr.  Parc- 
zynskl,  as  well  as  all  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
deserve  this  coimtry's  highest  gratitude 
for  the  understanding  and  devotion  they 
have  given  toward  making  Alliance  Col- 
lege one  of  the  truly  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  National  Al- 
Uance has  brought  understanding  of  the 
deep  yearning  for  freedom  by  the  Polish 
people  to  every  segment  of  our  own  coun- 
try and,  yes,  to  every  comer  of  the  free 
world. 

In  1945,  when  the  United  Nations  was 
being  foi-med,  it  was  the  officers  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  led  by  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Rozmarek,  that  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  Government 
the  great  tragedy  that  befell  Poland 
when  the  Communists  swept  her  into 
their  own  orbit.  It  was  in  San  Francisco, 
that  the  Polish  National  Alliance, 
through  its  officers,  demanded  that  16 
Polish  leaders  arrested  in  Moscow  be 
liberated. 

The  work  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance is  beyond  measure.  It  has  stubtwm- 
ly  defended  Poland's  right  to  her  recov- 
ered western  boundaries;  it  continues  to 
this  day  to  demand  the  restoration  to 
Poland  of  her  eastern  boundaries  illegal- 
ly seized  by  the  Soviet  Union;  it  is  to- 
day fighting  stubbornly  for  reparations 
for  Poles  who  suffered  great  losses  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  Americans  can  be 
proud  that  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
there  are  organizations  like  the  Polish 
National  Alliance  whose  imprint  can  be 
seen  on  every  single  page  of  our  coun- 
tr>''s  spectacular  growth. 

This  is  why  this  35th  Quadrennial 
Convention  Is  more  than  just  a  meeting 
of  dedicated  people  who  belong  to  the 
Polish  National  Alliance— It  is  a  national 
holiday  in  which  all  Americans  can  find 
pride. 


The  Statesman  and  the  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

07  NOBTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1967 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
C.  K.  Yen,  Vice  President  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Republic  of  China,  re- 
cently took  part  in  a  question  and  an- 
swer program  at  George  Washington 
University.  It  was  the  first  time  that  uni- 
versity students  in  the  Washington  area 
had  the  privilege  of  directing  questions 
to  a  visiting  head  of  state. 

Questions  directed  to  Mr.  Yen  reflect 
the  Interest  that  our  university  and  col- 


lege students  have  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

I  believe  the  Members  in  the  House 
will  find  Dr.  Yens  answers  to  the  stu- 
dents' questions  to  be  of  great  inter-^st 
and  I  am  inserting  the  article  from  the 
summer  issue  of  the  George  Washington 
University  magazine,  entitled  "The 
Statesman  and  the  Students,"  in  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  ; 
What    They're    Saying    on    Campus:    Th« 

Statesman    and    the    Stctoents 
(Questions  and  answers  from  "Vice  President 
Yen's    Afternoon    at    George    Washington) 

Area  university  student*  were  the  first  in 
history  to  address  question*  to  a  head  of 
state  visiting  Washington  when  C.  K.  Tea, 
Vice  President  and  Prime  Minister  of  China, 
accepted  the  University's  Invitation  to  speak 
to  them  and  to  answer  their  questions. 

Vice  President  Yen  inaugurated  a  contin- 
uing series  of  programs.  The  Statesman  and 
The  Students,  being  arranged  by  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  University  Max  Parrlng- 
ton  working  with  faculty  and  studenta  at 
George  Washington.  Heads  of  state  planning 
visits  to  Washington  are  Invited  to  the  Uni- 
versity's Lisner  Auditorium  to  meet  student* 
from  five  Washington  universities.  These 
visits  are  being  arranged  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  State,  are  televlsisd  by 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
broadcast  in  the  speakers'  own  oountrle* 
through  the  cooperation  of  Voice  of  Amerlc* 

Vice  President  Yen's  appearance  drew  a 
large  turn-away  audience.  He  received  a 
standing  ovation  for  prepared  remarks  wti'ch 
reviewed  historical  relatlonshipe  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  presented 
also  a  picture  of  Nationalist  China  today, 
stressing  its  economic  growth.  He  Issued  a 
plea  for  the  destruction  of  Red  China  as  a 
prerequisite  to  world  peace. 

Vice  President  Yen  was  Introduced  by  Uni- 
versity President  Lloyd  H.  Elliott.  PoUowlng 
his  address  he  was  named  Honorary  Lecturer 
at  The  George  Washington  University  by 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  Harold 
P.  Bright.  In  response.  Vice  President  Yen 
presented  a  scroll  of  Chinese  painting  of  gal- 
loping horses  to  the  University.  Dr.  Kurt 
London.  Professor  of  InternaUonal  Affairs 
and  Director  of  the  University's  Sino-Sovlet 
Institute,  chaired  the  student  question  ses- 
sion, excerpts  from  which  appear  below. 

Q :  I'd  like  to  know  how  yotir  large  mUltarr 
expenditures  have  affected  the  total  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Taiwan? 

A:  The  situation,  as  you  aU  understand, 
necessitates  the  maintenance  of  compara- 
tively large  armed  forces.  The  poUcy  that 
has  been  taken  during  recent  yean  is  not  a 
reduction  of  the  absolute  amount  In  ex- 
penditure, rather  the  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage of  that  expendltiire  in  relaUon  to 
the  gToes  national  product.  And  that  has 
been  going  on  so  the  large  mUltary  expendi- 
ture has  gradually  occuied  the  smaUer  and 
smaller  percentage  in  relation  to  the  GNP. 

Q:  You've  mentioned  that  one  of  your 
problems  Is  the  large  poptUation.  I  was 
wondering  If  your  country  Is  doing  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  population  control? 

A:  PopulaUon  control  is  a  very  contro- 
versial subject  in  all  ooimtries.  But  we  see 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  a  gradual  reductton 
of  the  bUth  rate,  both  through  a  natural 
process  and  through  artlflclal  processes. 
The  natural  process  Is  through  Industrializa- 
tion. As  we  are  graduaUy  being  industriaUzed, 
the  birth  rate  has  been  declining.  And  then! 
we  have  Introduced  family  planning — family 
planning  not  only  purported  for  birth  con- 
trol, but  also  for  advice  on  family  health  and 
so  on.  And  as  a  result  of  these  two  factors 
combined,  the  birth  rate  has  been  declining. 
At  one  time.  It  was  aroimd  three  and  a  half 
per  cent— now  it's  below  three  per  cent  per 
annum.  And  probably  In  a  few  years  It  wlU 
drop  to  around  two  per  cent. 
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Q:  Your  EStcellency,  I  would  like  to  aelt 
you  this  question.  Oenerallssimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse  Tung  have  been  rivals 
and  leaders  of  antagonistic  and  opposing 
movements  that  have  fought  each  other  for 
almost  40  years.  And  Tm  sure  that  during 
this  time  they've  faced  each  other  personaUy 
many  times.  I'd  like  to  ask  you,  what  do 
you  think  Is  the  Generalissimo's  personal 
es  I  mate  of  Mao  Tse  Tung — not  so  much  as  a 
rival  and  as  an  opponent,  more  as  an  Indi- 
vidual— as  well  as  his  estimate.  If  you  can 
express  It,  of  Mao  Tse  Tung's  style  of  leader- 
ship? 

A:  Personally.  I  have  never  known  Mao 
Tse  Tung  so  I  could  not  know.  I  cannot  say 
anything  In  particular  j-egardlng  Mao  Tse 
Tung.  But  I  know  Chiang  Kai-shek  very  well. 
President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  Is  a  Christian 
and  be  Is  a  proponent  of  Chinese  traditional 
culture.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Mao  Tse 
Tung  baa  pursued  the  so-called  "Great  Cul- 
tural Revolutionary  Movement,"  and  in  his 
proclamations,  some  of  his  proclamations,  he 
has  specifically  mentioned  that  he  has  to  get 
rid  of  the  four  olds — including  the  old  cul- 
ture. So  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mao 
Tse  Tung  and  the  other  communists  are  un- 
Chlneoe,  while  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  preserve  the  traditional  Chinese  culture. 
And  I  think  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Mao  Tse  Tung  on  the  other 
hand,  are  two  entirely  dlSerent  personalities. 
Q:  Is  your  country  currently  aiding  the 
VS.  commitment,  both  economically  and 
militarily.  In  Vietnam? 

A:  We  are  not  sending  any  military  forces 
to  Vietnam  for  reasons  I  think  most  people 
UDXlerstand.  But  we  have  sent  an  agricultural 
team  EUid  also  a  teanfi  in  psychological  war- 
fare, so  we  have  quite  a  number  of  people 
over  there,  and  I  think  we  have  still  a  num- 
ber of  people  helping  in  transportation.  So 
we  have  people  In  the  non-combat  sector. 
In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  military 
position  Is  such  that,  on  account  of  our 
military  strength,  the  communists  have 
quite  a  large  part  of  their  military  forces 
across  the  strait.  So,  we  are  Innmobillzing 
part  of  their  military  forces. 

Q:  I  believe  you  spoke,  sir.  previously 
about  the  removal  of  the  diabolical  elements 
from  Peking.  I  assimie  you  mean  the  com- 
munist regime.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  when  or  how  the  time  Is  ripe  for  a  re- 
moval, and  by  whom? 

A:  As  a  member  of  the  free  democratic 
world,  we  have  to  cooi>erate  with  many  other 
friendly  countries.  As  to  when  and  how,  we 
have  to  evaluate  otir  own  posdtlon  as  well  as 
the  position  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole. 
The  fact  Is  now  quite  clear,  the  turmoil  on 
the  communist  mainland  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue, has  not  run  Its  coxrrse  yet — probably 
baa  Jurt  begun.  The  turmoil  will  intensify 
In  the  future,  and  this  turmoil  will  lead  not 
only  to  the  Intensification  of  the  anti-Mao, 
antl-Uu  feelings,  but  sOso  to  the  general 
antl-communlst  feelings.  And  political  meas- 
ure* are  at  the  present  time  very,  very  Im- 
portant. Of  course  these  measures,  at  a  cer- 
tain stage,  have  to  be  complemented  with 
non-poUtlcal  measures.  ...  I  think  the  com- 
munists are  themselves  shortening  their  own 
life.  .  .  . 

Q;  Do  you  have  any  Idea  who  will  succeed 
M^o  In  Red  China  and  bow  this  change  In 
leadership  would  affect  your  country? 

A:  .  .  .  The  relationship  between  Mao  Tse 
Tung  and  Lln-Plao  Is  such  that  each  party 
Is  utilizing  the  other  as  a  means  for  self- 
aggrandlzement.  Mao  Tse  Tung  Is  making  use 
of  Un-Plao  because  be  needs  the  military 
forces  to  crush  bla  enemlea  who  have  per- 
meated into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
or  party  organization.  And  Lln-Plao  needed 
the  Influence  of  Mao  Ite  Timg  to  make  him- 
self assume  a  higher  position  In  the  ladder 
of  ascendancy.  80,  formerly  Lln-Plao  was 
a  minor  figure,  comparatively  minor  figure, 
but  now  he  has  become  a  number  two  man. 
Under  present  circumstances  we  think  Lln- 
Piao  win  be  the  successor  to  Mao  Tse  Tung. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh is  helping  to  solve  its  traffic  con- 
gestion problems  with  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit,  effort,  and  cooperation  on 
all  levels  of  government  that  was  applied 
to  solve  the  earlier  problems  on  urban 
blight,  flood  control,  water  and  air  pol- 
lution marking  the  pre-Renaissance  days 
in  Pittsburgh. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  August 
issue  of  Pittsburgh  Business  Review.  Mr. 
Edward  Jensen,  of  the  Port  Authority  of 
Allegheny  County,  describes  the  new 
transit  picture  in  Allegheny  County,  and 
the  potential  for  Pittsburgh  to  be  a  world 
leader  in  urban  mass  transit.  I  include 
his  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

PiTTSEUBCH'S  VENTURE  INTO  PXTBLIC  TRANSrT 

(By  Edward  Jensen) 
At  3:45  A.M.,  M.irch  1.  1964.  a  77  54  Blocm- 
fisld-North  Side  bus  rolled  out  of  the  cavern- 
ous Homewood  Garage.  Until  the  day  before. 
the  dingy,  red-brick  structure  and  the  bus 
had  been  the  property  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Railways  Company.  Now  both  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Port  Authority  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  At  3:57  A.M..  another  newly- 
acquired  Port  Authority  bus  was  Involved  in 
a  collision.  This  accident  signified  in  a  very 
down-to-earth  way  that  public  transit.  In- 
stead of  being  a  political  and  philosophical 
subject,  had  become  an  operational  problem 
for  the  Port  Authority  Board  of  Directors 
and  Management.  The  change  In  ownership 
proclaimed  the  community's  determination 
to  solve  the  critical  mass  transit  problem 
through  public  ownership. 

Since  that  unromantlc  dawn  in  Homewood, 
life  at  the  Port  Authority  has  been  hectic. 
Our  task  was  (and  still  is)  simple  to  identify ^ 
rehabilitate.  Improve,  expand,  and  modernize 
public  trajislt  In  Allegheny  County.  Achieve- 
ment ol  these  goals  was  {and  is)  something 
else  again.  The  magnitude  of  the  challenge 
will  be  more  keenly  appreciated  by  a  review 
of  the  properties  we  acquired  and  the  sit- 
uations we  Inherited. 

Prior  to  our  take-over,  the  largest  and  the 
principal  public  transit  operation  In  this 
area  was  owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Railways 
Company.  The  Railways  Company  had  all 
the  ailments  that  afflicted  transit  companies 
In  major  iu-b«in  areas  and  suffered  from  a 
few  peculiar  to  Pittsburgh.  Its  political  re- 
lations with  City  Hall  were  notoriously  poor; 
it  invariably  received  a  bad  press;  it  was 
beset  with  labor  difficulties  (three  strikes 
In  ten  years ) ,  rising  costs  and.  In  the  pre- 
ceding decades,  had  been  In  and  out  of 
bankruptcy  and  through  a  number  of  reor- 
ganizations. Patronage  had  steadily  declined 
from  a  high  of  about  289,000.000  rtders  per 
year  in  1947  to  about  63.000.000  riders  a  year 
in  1962.  Its  plant  faculties  were  obsolete;  Its 
a^lng  bus  fleet  required  high  maintenance 
ooets;  and  the  faltering  heart  of  Its  system 
was  a  sprawling  network  of  atreet  oar  llnee, 
a  mode  ot  transit  abandoned  by  all  but  a 
handful  of  urban  areas. 

While  the  Eallways  Company  provided  the 
bulk  of  transit  within  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, most  suburban  areas  were  serviced  in 
an  uneven  fashlcHi  by  a  conglomeration  of 
■mall,  usually  family-owned,  bus  companies. 
Because  their  market  was  In  th«  geographic 
area   where   the   poet-war   population   boom 


had  occurred,  they  should  have  been  enjoy- 
ing rising  Income  and  rldershlp.  However,  in 
fact,  about  half  of  the  30  small  companies 
acquired  by  PAT  were  losing  both  money  and 
rldershlp.  The  remainder  operated  In  the 
black  some  years  and  In  the  red  In  others 
Collectively,  their  patronage  loss  each  year 
was  about  5^c — not  quite  as  discouraging  as 
the  Railways  Company  loss  of  about  IC^ 
a  year.  In  common  with  the  Railways  Com- 
pany they  faced  heavy  Increasing  costs 
which  could  be  met  only  through  Increased 
fares  and  or  curtailment  of  service.  But  rais- 
ing fares  and  or  curtailing  service  Invariably 
resulted  In  a  decline  In  rldershlp  and  thus 
a  loss  of  revenue. 

In  carrying  out  Its  statutory  mandate,  the 
Port  Authority  was  directed  to  acquire  all 
transit  properties  which  generated  at  le.^st 
80 'c  of  their  revenue  miles  within  Allegheny 
County.  Under  this  category  PAT  acquired 
through  private  negotiations  30  Independent 
bus  companies  and  two  Inclined  plane  com- 
panies (serving  Duquesne  Heights  and  Mt 
Washington ) .  However,  we  were  tinable  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  piu-chase  price  with 
the  Railways  Company  and  assumed  control 
through  the  power  of  eminent  dom;un. 
Litigation  before  the  Board  of  Viewers  01 
Allegheny  County  spanned  three  years  and 
In  an  out-of-court  settlement  the  Port  Au- 
thority and  the  Company  agreed  upon  a  pur- 
chase price  of  $14.2  million  plus  5Tc  Interest 
from  March  1.  1964.  Total  paid  for  the  thirty- 
two  other  companies  was  approximately  $12 
million. 

Like  the  Railways  Company,  the  smaller 
operations  tised  generally  antiquated  plant 
facilities  and  rolling  stock.  One  for  exam- 
ple used  a  garage  which  had  no  running 
water  and  provided  an  outside  "Chick  Sale" 
toilet  for  Its  employees.  Another  didn't  even 
have  a  garage — the  owner  simply  parked  the 
buses  in  front  of  his  home  at  the  curb  An- 
other company  used  a  converted  stable  as,  its 
main  operating  garage  and  mainten.ince 
center. 

The  total  transit  picture  in  Allegheny 
County  was  a  dreary  one.  although  not  un- 
usual in  the  United  States.  Public  transit 
since  World  War  II  lias  steadily  deteriorated 
and  the  reasons  are  obvious.  The  preference 
for  the  private  auto  and  the  proliferation  of 
autcs  has  made  ruinous  Inrocids  into  transit 
riding.  This  has  been  facilitated  by  govern- 
ment on  all  levels  which,  until  recent  years. 
denied  public  funds  for  transit  while  gen- 
erously providing  tax  money  for  new  high- 
way and  new  parking  garage  oonstructton. 
Another  nail  In  transit's  cotBn  was  the  re- 
duction In  the  average  work  week  from  six 
days  shortly  after  World  War  II  to  five  days, 
thus  reducing  the  size  of  transit's  riding 
market.  The  suburban  building  boom  fur- 
ther  deteriorated  the  potential  transit  mar- 
ket by  redistributing  the  commuting  popula- 
tion over  wide  areas.  Even  If  transit  compa- 
nies had  possessed  the  financial  resources  to 
follow  the  population  Into  the  suburbs  it  Is 
unlikely  they  would  have  done  so  on  any 
wide  scale  because  the  new  development* 
were  characterized  by  low  population  densi- 
ties. Insufficient  to  support  profitable  transit 
operations.  Moreover,  most  of  the  suburban 
housing  developments  were  planned  and 
occupied  under  the  assumption  that  the 
private  auto  would  be  the  major  mode  ot 
travel. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  Its  goal  (rehabili- 
tate —  Improve  —  expand  —  modernize )  the 
Port  Authority  had  first  to  solve  Its  myriad 
Internal  problems.  The  first  was  the  inte- 
gration of  the  work  forces  and  managerial 
staffs  of  the  33  acquired  companies  while,  at 
the  same  time,  contlntilng  uninterrupted 
service.  Although  all  were  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, each  company  had  Its  own  procedures 
This  was  a  problem  right  out  of  a  manage- 
ment text  book  and  stifSce  to  aay  it  W8< 
solved,  but  not  without  headaches  and  heart- 
achee. 

There  was  no  textbook  solution  for  our 
operational  problems,  many  of  which  con- 
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tmue  untU  this  day.  For  example,  the  system 
we  put  together  was  serviced  by  38  separate 
operational  centers  or  garages.  The  number 
was  wildly  uneconomical.  While  each  may 
have  been  strategically  situated  for  single 
company  operation,  together  they  were  poor- 
ly located  for  effective  use  In  a  unified  sys- 
tem>  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber to  12  and  eventually  we  hope  to  use 
only  6 

We  found  33  different  fare  structures,  few 
of  them  following  a  consistent  relationship  to 
each  other.  Thus,  very  early  It  became  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  unified  county-wide  fare 
structure  which  equalized  the  cost  of  a  ride 
for  all  of  our  customers  regardless  of  which 
private  company  formerly  served  them.  The 
variation  In  fares  was  considerable.  Some 
companies  charged  45*  for  the  basic  fare 
while  others  charged  30<,  and  there  were  no 
transfer  privileges  from  one  private  com- 
pany to  another.  In  equalizing  fares  we  made 
no  effort  to  increase  revenue,  except  by  es- 
tablishing weekly  and  monthly  permits  which 
provide  reduced  fares  through  frequent  use. 
The  new  fare  structure,  adopted  In  Septem- 
ber of  1964.  was  a  major  public  relations  chal- 
lenge because  we  were  dealing  directly  with 
our  customers  and  we  spent  large  sums  in 
advertising  and  promotional  literature  to  re- 
duce the  inevitable  confusion. 

Labor  relations,  that  Is  organized  labor 
relations,  were  also  high  on  the  list  of  chal- 
lenges encountered.  Before  our  takeover,  the 
Amalgamated  Transit  Union  (which  rep- 
resented Railways  Company  employees  and 
those  of  several  of  the  smaller  companies) 
obtained  bargaining  representation  for  the 
majority  of  the  operating  and  maintenance 
personnel  in  the  unified  system.  The  ATU 
hourly  wage  rate  at  the  Railways  was  $2.92 
but  the  scales  of  the  other  companies  ranged 
upwards  fepm  a  low  of  $1.60  per  hour.  Under 
the  State  enabling  law  we  were  required  to 
equalize  wages  upward  to  the  level  of  the 
Railways  Company.  Wage  equalization  added 
$3.2  million  to  our  annual  operating  costs. 

Under  a  contract  entered  prior  to  our  take- 
over, the  basic  hourly  rate  was  set  at  $3.02 
per  hour  begirming  on  March  1.  1964.  Subse- 
quently a  neutral  arbitrator  granted  wage  in- 
creases of  25*  an  hour  atop  this.  As  a  result 
of  a  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  In  our 
contract  the  wage  rate  has  risen  to  $3.47  an 
hour.  Incidentally,  the  present  contract  ex- 
pires December  7,  1967.  Under  the  Port  Au- 
thority law  we  are  required  to  submit  to 
compulsory  binding  arbitration  In  the  event 
we  are  unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the 
employees'  bargaining  unit.  We  appealed  this 
clause  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  on 
grounds  that  It  was  unconstitutional  but 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  us.  Thus 
we  face  the  prospect  of  another  arbitration 
when  the  present  agreement  expires. 

The  overriding  external  problem  which  we 
faced  however  was  the  state  of  deterioration 
of  the  transit  system  we  found.  Its  equip- 
ment was  dilapidated  and  lu  supporting 
plant  facilities  obsolete  or  Inadequate  or  un- 
economical. Two  months  after  we  began 
operations  we  placed  Into  service  160  new 
air-conditioned  buses,  all  used  to  retire 
buses  which  could  not  be  rehabilitated.  The 
funds  for  the  new  buses  came  from  a  $45 
million  loan  guaranteed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  County.  But.  It  was  apparent  that 
wldltlonal  funds  must  be  obtained  to  buy 
large  additional  quantities  of  new  equip- 
ment and  to  build  modern,  strategically  lo- 
cated operating  faclUUes. 

By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  In  Septem- 
ber. 1964  Congress  appropriated  $375  million 
for  the  nation's  first  aid  to  transit  legisla- 
tion. We  moved  very  prompUy  and  obtained 
•n  Initial  grant  of  $8,667,780  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  an  additional  180  new  buses 
Mid  the  construction  of  two  new  operating 
Wrages.  The  federal  grant  was  made  after 
county  Commissioners  agreed  to  supply  the 
"quired  local    V4    matching   grant.   By  an- 


other stroke  of  good  forttme,  and  we  must 
say  enlightenment,  on  the  part  of  the  state 
administration  and  legislature,  Pennsylvania 
established  a  $13  million  aid -to-transit  pro- 
gram In  the  summer  of  198S.  Funds  from 
this  program  were  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  County's  contribution  toward  the  180 
new  buses  and  2  garages. 

With  the  assurance  of  capital  Improve- 
ment funds  available  In  Washington  and 
Harrlsburg.  we  then  proceeded  to  develop 
what  we  call  Phase  II  of  our  modernization 
program  and  under  this  phase  we  obtained 
approximately  $11.3  million  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: $2.8  million  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  $2.8  million  from  the  County. 
Under  this  phase  we  purchased  200  new 
air-conditioned  buses  and  drew  up  plans  for 
the  construction  of  three  more  centrally- 
located  operating  garages  and  a  new  main 
shop-administration  building. 

With  the  new  buses,  we  were  able  to  make 
a  start  in  erasing  the  derogatory  reputation 
Pittburgh  endured  as  the  largest  trolley 
musetim  in  America.  So  far  we  have  replaced 
street  cars  on  the  North  Side  and  East  End 
areas  with  new  buses.  Only  the  South  Hills 
area  is  served  by  street  oars,  and  our  plans 
are  to  eventually  replace  them  when  funds 
for  new  buses  and  operating  facilities  become 
available. 

The  grants  we  have  received  from  the 
federal  and  state  governments  have  been 
available  only  for  capital  Improvements,  such 
as  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities.  They  could  not 
be  used  for  operating  losses  Incurred  In 
each  of  the  last  three  years.  In  1964  the 
cash  loss  was  approximately  $200,000  but 
this  was  absorbed  by  the  $45  million  loan 
fund.  In  1965  the  operating  cash  deficit  was 
$1,740,367,  and  the  County  Commissioners 
agreed  to  appropriate  $1,650,000  as  a  subsidy. 
In  1966  the  operating  cash  deficit  v>a& 
$1,992,705  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
appropriated  $1,788,725.  Our  experience  In- 
dicates that  operating  deficits  wlU  continue 
If  we  provide  service  at  the  level  demanded 
by  the  public  and  maintain  the  present  fare 
structure.  It  would  be  possible  to  reduce  or 
even  eliminate  the  deficit  by  resorting  to  fare 
increases  and  curtailment  of  service.  But. 
we  are  under  a  mandate  to  expand  rather 
than  contract  service,  as  well  as  to  price  pub- 
lic transir  so  that  It  can  be  tised  by  the 
masses.  It  thus  apepars  that  11  we  are  to  op- 
erate as  a  public  service  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  police  or  fire  departments,  we  will 
necessarily  have  to  turn  to  the  taxpayers  for 
support. 

The  achievements  of  the  past  few  years 
have  produced  gratifying  results.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  reversed  the  downward  trend 
In  transit  riding  in  Allegheny  County.  Our 
patronage  figures  for  last  year  were  2.5% 
higher  than  the  previous  year.  This  Is  not 
a  large  figure  but  it  is  significant  when  com- 
pared to  the  losses  of  the  past  and  It  ranks 
as  an  achievement  when  comfMired  with  the 
nationwide  rldershlp  trend  which  continues 
inexorably  downward.  We  have  greatly  Im- 
proved the  reliability  and  attractiveness  of 
transit  riding  through  the  IntroducOon  of 
the  530  new  buses  and  through  the  removal, 
at  the  same  time,  of  old,  obsolete  equipment, 
most  notably  the  street  car.  We  feel  that 
through  a  vigorous  public  relations  program 
we  have  markedly  rehabilitated  the  damaged 
image  of  public  transit.  We  have  established 
excellent  relationships  with  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  business  community  and 
with  the  public. 

A  rapid  transit  system  Is  our  next  logical 
challenge  for.  we  feel,  such  a  system  will 
Anally  solve  Pittsburgh's  "mobUlty  crisis." 
We  have,  by  sponsoring  the  WesUnghouse 
Transit  Expressway  Project,  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  a  solution  of  the 
urban  mobility  crisis  through  development 
of  a  completely  new  concept  In  rapid  transit. 
We   have   also   retained   the  Transportation 


Research  Institute  of  Carnegie-Mellon  Uni- 
versity and  Pau-sons.  BrtnckerhoC,  Quade 
and  Douglas,  transit  consulting  engineer^  to 
provide  PAT  with  a  blueprint  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  rapid  transit  system  for 
Allegheny  County. 


Dr.  H.  H.  Kong  ■ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  the  text 
of  a  speech  by  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  a  memorial  service  in  Taipei  on 
September  2,  1967.  These  remarks  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  China 
serve  to  emphasize  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  good  government  and 
freedom,  on  the  pwirt  of  the  late  Dr, 
Kung.  The  address  follows: 
Dr.  H.  H.  Ktrac 

Dr  Kimg  Hsiang-hsl  (better  known  In  the 
West  as  H.  H.  Kung),  senior  adviser  to  the 
"President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  passed 
away  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  tlie  United 
SUtes  on  August  15,  1967.  The  funeral  rituals 
are  matters  of  national  dignity.  In  the  case 
of  Dr.  Kimg,  I  want  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  world  about  some  of  the  more  Important 
aspects  of  his  life.  I  knew  him  well,  because 
we  shared  the  same  troubles  and  trltmiphs 
for  a  long  time. 

In  China.  Dr.  Kung  Is  also  known  by  his 
scholarly  name  of  Yung-chlh.  He  was  born 
in  Taiku.  Shansl  province,  on  September  11, 
1880.  His  grandfather's  given  name  was 
Ching-lin  and  his  father's  Pan-tzu.  His 
mother  was  from  the  family  of  Pang.  The 
Kungs  have  been  a  Shansl  family  of  high 
repute.  Prom  the  time  of  CMng-lln,  the 
Kungs  were  engaged  In  business  and  were 
founders  of  such  firms  as  Tl  Sheng  Ttian  In 
Taiyuan,  Yl  Ho  Chang  In  Peking,  Chlh  Cheng 
Hsln  in  Sian,  Yuan  Chuan  Pu  In  Shenyang 
(Mukden)  and  Kuang  Mou  Hslng  Herb 
Medicine  Co.  In  Canton.  These  companies 
formerly  had  branches  In  all  the  Important 
cities  of  China  proper  and  also  in  every 
province  in  Manchuria,  Kulun  (Ulan  Bator) 
in  Mongolia.  Tihua  (UrumchI)  In  Slnklang 
and  Saigon  in  Vietnam.  The  Kungs  of 
Taiyuan  were  called  the  business  tycoons 
of  Shansl. 

In  his  early  years.  Dr.  Kung  studied  in 
the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
learn  to  serve  the  coimtry.  After  his  return 
to  China,  he  became  a  faithful  follower  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  the  founding  father  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  Becatise  of  his  diligence 
and  loyalty.  Dr.  Kung  soon  won  the  confi- 
dence of  Dr.  Sun  and  was  sent  to  North 
China.  With  a  copy  of  the  Plans  of  National 
Reconstruction  autographed  by  Dr.  Sun.  he 
tried  to  persuade  the  warlords  there  to  Join 
In  the  task  of  unifying  the  nation.  He  made 
great  contributions  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Kuomlntang  (Nationalist  Party)  In  North 
China  and  to  raising  the  morale  of  both  the 
military  and  civilians. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  In  1926. 
Dr.  Kung  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
finance  of  the  Kwangtung  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment and  enjoined  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  people's  gross  Income  and  for  the  need 
of  logistics  by  the  National  Revolutionary 
Forces.  He  continued  to  direct  the  nation's 
finances  until  Nanking  was  occupied  by  the 
Northward  Expeditionary  Porces  and  desig- 
nated the  Republic's  new  capital. 
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When  the  Shanghai  Incident  occurred  on 
January  28.  1932,  the  National  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  regarding  Internal  se- 
curity as  a  prerequisite  to  resistance  against 
external  aggression,  and  of  modernizing  the 
anny  as  a  prerequisite  to  resistance  against 
Jnpan.  The  government  thereupon  sent  Dr. 
Kung  to  Eiflrope  and  the  United  States  on  a 
secret  mission  to  negotiate  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions.  Upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  government  accelerated  establish- 
ment of  the  Central  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
cornerstone  of  Chinese  aviation. 

Dr.  Kung  became  governor  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  China  in  April  of  1933  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Yuan  (Cabinet)  and 
concurrently  minister  of  finance  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  After  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  Incident  of  July  7,  1937,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and 
concurrently  governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  China  and  minister  of  finance.  A  little 
later,  I  became  president  of  the  Executive 
Yuan.  He  then  served  as  my  deputy  while  re- 
maining as  the  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion's top  financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions. During  this  period,  he  carried  out  such 
measures  as  the  relief  of  poverty-stricken 
rural  areas,  abolition  of  the  Ukln  system  (an 
Internal  provmclal  tax  on  imports  or  articles 
In  transit) ,  customs  office  autonomy,  and  the 
development  of  national  resources  to  enrich 
the  national  treasury.  During  the  war  he 
was  able  to  implement  such  notable  meas- 
ures as  the  establishment  of  a  budget  system 
and  the  national  treasury  system,  introduc- 
tion Of  direct  taxation.  Initiation  of  farm 
loans  and  cooperatives  and  the  payment-ln- 
kJnd  of  agricultural  taxes. 

Dr.  Kung  was  an  honest  man  who  ab- 
horred ostentatious  living.  As  an  executive 
and  government  administrator,  he  displayed 
a  pragmatic  spirit  and  was  Invulnerable  to 
difficulty  and  discouragement.  Despite  a 
heavy  schedule  of  duties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  he  always  had  time 
for  the  education  of  the  rising  generations. 
He  continuously  encouraged  and  assisted 
young  people.  This  enthusiasm  for  youth  was 
exompllfled  In  the  many  invitations  he  re- 
ceived to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
of  such  Institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
Chllu  and  Yenchlng  universities.  He  enjoyed 
the  company  of  men  from  academic  circles 
and  was  at  ease  in  discussions  with  students 
and  scholars.  Throughout  his  life,  he  always 
had  a  watchful  eye  for  outstanding  talent. 
His  love  for  the  masses  and  his  readiness  to 
help  led  him  into  programs  for  relief  and 
social  welfare.  He  was  Indefatigable  in  tlie 
planning  and  Implementation  of  such  proj- 
ects. He  received  wide  recognition  for  these 
services. 

In  effect.  Dr.  Kung  gave  his  whole  life  to 
the  nation.  In  the  20  years  from  1926  to  the 
end  of  World  War  n  In  1945— a  difficult  pe- 
riod for  the  National  Government^Dr. 
Kung  held  various  Important  posts  and  re- 
sponsibilities In  administration,  finance  and 
economics,  and  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions. Specially  noteworthy  were  his  serv- 
ices In  the  1930"s.  when  China  was  faced  with 
Communist  rebellion  from  within  and  Japa- 
nese military  aggression  from  without.  Dr. 
Kung  took  up  the  burden  of  steering  the 
cabinet  In  this  critical  stage.  His  genius  for 
planmng  enabled  the  national  revolution  to 
survive  a  succession  of  trials  and  brought 
China  to  final  victory  In  the  war  of  resist- 
ance against  Japan. 

These  are  Dr.  Kung's  principal  contribu- 
tions to  the  nation  during  his  period  of  gov- 
ernment service: 

Establishment  of  a  uniform  national  cur- 
rermy. 

Unification  of  the  financial  systems  of  the 
provinces. 

Maintenance  of  consistent  educational  fi- 
nancing. 

Supply    of    adequate    funds    for    military 
purposes. 
Also  of  special  significance  was  the  com- 


pletion of  many  railways  and  highways  dur- 
ing Dr.  Kung's  administration.  He  carried 
out  strategic  plans  and  economic  policies 
that  gave  priority  to  appropriations  for  rail 
and  road  construction.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  he 
was  able  to  complete  China's  basic  trans- 
portation network  before  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists launched  their  invasion  of  the  main- 
land. These  constructions  IncUided  the  Can- 
ton-Hankow. Chekiang-Klangsl  and  Hunan- 
Kwpngsi-Kweichow  railways  and  the  Lung- 
hai  section  from  Kuangylntang  in  Honan 
to  Sian  in  Shensi  province.  Highway  proj- 
ects carried  out  in  the  same  period  included 
the  Chengtu  and  Paochl  trunk  roads  and 
new  roads  in  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi,  Klangsl. 
Szechwan.  Kwalchow  and  Yunnan  in  the 
Southwest  and  Honan,  Shensi.  Kansu,  Shan- 
si,  Sulyuan,  Ninghsia  and  Chinghal  In  the 
Northwest.  These  roads  were  built  in  accord 
with  the  strategic  communications  plan  of 
that  time  and  largely  contributed  to  China's 
victory.  Such  constructions  were  carried  out 
in  the  years  between  1933  and  1937  just  be- 
fore Japan's  invasion  of  China  proper.  These 
years  of  ail-out  national  reconstrtictlon  be- 
came known  througiiout  the  world  as  the 
period  of  China's  rapid  progress. 

The  governments  strategy  for  facing  Japa- 
nese aggression  called  for  resistance  on  an 
east-to-west  rather  than  north-to-south 
basis.  The  idea  was  to  draw  the  enemy  In- 
land and  mire  him  down  ever  more  deeply. 
It  was  a  grand  strategy  that  enabled  China 
to  trade  space  for  time,  to  tiu-n  small  vic- 
tories into  big  victories,  and  finally  to  defeat 
Japan  totally  after  eight  years  of  Incessant 
fighting.  In  all  these,  it  is  well  known.  Dr. 
Kung  made  a  greater  contribution  than  any- 
one else.  His  were  the  responsibilities  of 
administration,  finance  and  the  nation's 
economy. 

Yet  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Dr.  Kung's 
government  service  were  to  come  during  the 
period  between  the  start  of  Japan's  1937  In- 
vasion and  1942.  the  year  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Pacific  War.  China  was  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  the  enemy  having  sealed  olT  all  the 
harbors.  Foreign  trade  came  to  a  standstill. 
Even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  international  trans- 
portation to  China  remained  blockaded  by 
Japan  for  some  time.  But  thanks  to  Dr. 
Kung,  our  forces  on  the  frontllnes  and  our 
people  in  the  rear  never  lacked  supplies. 
China  has  an  old  saying;  "The  builder  of 
a  nation  is  at  his  best  during  times  of  dlHi- 
cultles.  the  great  statesman  is  at  his  best 
in  the  nation's  most  critical  hour."  Dr.  Kung 
lives  up  to  the  description  of  both  builder 
and  statesman. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  our  war   of  re- 
sistance, shortly  following  that  of  World  War 
II,    the    Chinese    CommurUsts    left    no    stone 
unturned  in  spreading  rumors  to  dupe  the 
people  and  sway  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional Governinent  by  way  of  attacking  and 
overthrowing     the     nation's     financial     and 
economic    authorities.    They    directed    their 
spearhead  at  Dr    Kung  and  rendered  it  im- 
possible  for   bim   but   to   tender   his   resig- 
nation. There  was  in  the  national  treasury 
when  he  left  office  US$900  million,  not  in- 
cluding US$130  million  worth  of  each  in  the 
form  of  gold,  silver  and  nickle  bullion  and 
coins.   These  two   categories   of   foreign   ex- 
change reserve  thus  amounted  to  more  than 
US»1  billion.  This  is  a  brilliant,  unique  ad- 
ministrative  tchlevement    in    the   whole   of 
China's  financial  history.  The  slander  leading 
up  to  Dr.  Kung's  resignation  had  succeeded 
in  misleading  and  inducing  vast  numbers  of 
people  at  home  and  abroad  into  entertaining 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  integrity  and 
competence  of  the  National  Government,  but 
his     unprecedented     accomplishment     now 
provided  a  factual  rebuttal  clearing  him  of 
all   possible   stain.   It  was  self-evident  that 
Dr.  Kung  was  a  man  of  integrity,  not  of  cor- 
ruption;   and   that   he   was   competent,   not 
Incompetent.  Once  he  was  out  of  office,  the 


nation's  finances  and  economy  fell  apart  and 
the  Communist  plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment succeeded  In  less  than  three  years. 
Thus,  both  the  state  and  the  people  of 
China  were  plunged  into  calamity  and  Ig- 
nonainy.  These  events  have  combined  to 
demonstrate  Dr.  Kung's  single-minded  de- 
votion to  the  nation,  the  party  and  the 
revolution  in  the  20  years  spanmng  the  in- 
terval between  the  Northward  Expedition 
and  the  victorious  end  of  our  war  of  re- 
sistance. We  of  this  generation  and  posterity 
will  always  remember  and  respect  him. 

Dr.  Kung  liad  sought  to  recover  his  health 
in  North  America  In  recent  years.  But  he  was 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  nation 
every  waking  hour.  He  literally  lived  for  the 
recovery  of  the  mainland.  Unfortunately,  to 
the  lament  and  «orrow  of  all  his  friends, 
Chinese  or  otherwise,  fate  overtook  him  at 
last.  How  very  Intimately  was  the  fate  of 
China  Intertwined  with  the  lot  of  this  great 
man — with  his  being  In  or  out  of  office.  This 
is  the  time  when  fair  Judgment  will  be  passed 
on  him  by  people  and  history.  By  mandate 
of  the  people.  I  have  been  holding  the  na- 
tional rudder  In  these  rough  seas  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  felt  compelled  fo  give  this 
brief  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  in 
my  colleague's  life.  Dr.  Kung  died  for  his 
country.  I  could  not  therefore  remain  silent 
on  his  virtues  merely  because  I  am  one  of 
his  relatives.  I  hope  world  public  opinion 
will  not  Judge  me  self-indulgent  for  my  vin- 
dication of  him.  Finally,  I  pray  that  the  soul 
of  Dr.  Kung,  who  was  loyal  to  the  party  and 
the  nation,  will  be  consoled,  where  he  is— 
a  place  in  heaven. 


New  York  Timet  Note*  Gains  in 
Hawaii's  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continued  growth  and  vitality  of  Ha-Raii's 
economy  was  the  subject  of  a  special 
business  report  In  the  Sunday,  September 
3,  1967,  issue  of  the  New*  York  Times. 

The  exceptional  strength  of  the  State's 
economy,  which  advanced  in  all  major 
categories  last  year,  was  revealed  in  the 
Bank  of  Hawaii's  1967  Annual  Economic 
Report.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  these 
growth  factors  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

Among  the  significant  advances  indi- 
cated in  the  bank's  18th  annual  econom- 
ic report  was  a  17.3-percent  increase  in 
tourism.  Construction  in  the  State  in 
1966  set  a  record  of  $370.9  million,  up  8.1 
percent  from  the  1965  level,  and  retaU 
sales  posted  an  8-percent  gain.  This  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  50th  State's 
economy  also  showed  personal  income  up 
9.6  percent,  and  employment  up  55  per- 
cent. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  from  the  New 
■york  Times,  which  summarized  the  high- 
lights of  Hawaii's  business  gains  as 
found  in  the  Bank  of  Hawaii's  1967  An- 
nual Economic  Report. 

U.S.  Business:  Hawah  Gains 
Honolulu,    Septeml>er   2. — Hawaii's   econ- 
omy  advanced  In   every   major   category  in 
1966.  according  to  the  Bank  of  Hawaii's  196'' 
Annual  Economic  Report. 
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The  report,  which  presents  an  over-all  re- 
view of  the  state's  economy  for  1966  and 
the  first  half  of  1967.  records  gains  In  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  construction,  tour- 
ism, trade,  transportation,  finance  and  gov- 
ernment. One  surprise  was  a  smaller-thaa 
a\  erage  rise  In  pineapple  sales. 

Among  the  biggest  gainers  was  tourism, 
where  volume  In  1966  was  17.3  per  cent  above 
that  for  1965  despite  a  43-day  airline  strike. 
By  mid- 1967  the  tourist  business  showed 
a  rise  of  37  per  cent  above  that  a  year  earlier. 
In  addition,  the  hotel  industry  Is  in  the 
middle  of  a  record  expansion. 

Construction  in  the  state  in  1966  set  a 
record  of  $370.9-milUon.  up  8.1  per  cent  from 
the  1965  level.  However,  residential  construc- 
tion, which  makes  up  the  largest  share  of 
the  total,  declined,  chiefly  as  a  restilt  of  tight 
money.  This  segment  of  the  building  indus- 
try picked  up  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  following  a  similar  trend  on  the  main- 
land. 

Employment  rose  5.5  per  cent  to  274.150. 
compared  with  an  average  Increase  of  3  1 
per  cent.  Personal  Income  was  up  9.6  per 
cent,  against  an  average  of  7.1  per  cent. 

Retail  sales  posted  a  gain  of  8  per  cent. 
to  $1.2-bilUon,  ccanpared  with  an  average  In- 
crease of  5.4  per  cent. 

Pineapple  sales,  which  had  been  showing 
an  average  rise  of  1,1  per  cent,  were  up  only 
0.8  per  cent. 


The  10-Percent  Surtax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  Prof.  Robert 
Lekachman,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  the  New  York  State 
University  in  Stoney  Brook.  Long  Island, 
has  made  some  crucial  observations  con- 
cerning the  President's  proposal  for  a  10- 
percent  surcharge  on  personal  and  cor- 
porate Income  tax  liabilities.  In  an  arti- 
cle In  the  September  11  issue  of  the  New 
Leader,  Professor  Lekachman  points  out 
that  the  administration's  tax  program 
not  only  has  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
technical  economic  grounds,  but  more 
importantly  that  it  must  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  its  political  implications,  par- 
ticularly its  relationship  to  the  escalating 
war  in  Vietnam, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Professor 
Lekachman's  persuasive  article,  which 
follows ; 

"Nat"  on  the  StrRTAX 
(By  Robert  Lekachman) 
Nearly  a  decade  ago,  when  I  was  certainly 
younger  and  possibly  more  naive  about  the 
connections  between  taxes  and  politics  I 
wrote  an  article  which  pleaded  the  case  for 
fiscal  policy  as  merely  a  neutral,  technical 
tool  of  the  hydraulic  family.  When  Infla- 
tionary pressure  manifested  Itself,  I  argued 
money  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  econ- 
omy either  by  raising  taxes  or  reducing  Ped- 
earl  spending.  When  the  economy  was  slug- 
gish (as  in  these  Eisenhower  years  it  always 
seemed  to  be(  then  a  prudent  President  aiid 
a  responsible  Congress  pumped  money  Into 
eager  hands  by  cutting  corporate  and  per- 
sonal income  taxes,  raising  pubUc  expendi- 
tures, or  both.  A  beautiful  symmetry  could 
Characterize  pubUc  poUcy,  I  alleged  if 
only.  .  . 

Right  then  and  there  I  should  have 
scrapped  the  article,  for  the  several  "U  onlies" 


were  quite  enough  to  reveal  th«  UuplauA- 
blllty  of  a  neutral  tax  poUcy.  "If  only"  tax- 
ptayers  came  to  think  of  t&xea  as  n&tloiuJ 
policy,  not  aa  addmons  to  their  Incocnes 
(when  the  rates  fell),  or  subtraotlona  from 
their  pleasures  (when  rates  rose),  then  poli- 
ticians could  make  their  recommendations 
free  of  the  fear  that  what  they  did  might 
imperil  their  prospects  of  re-election.  "If 
only"  tax  changes  had  no  eqiilty  effects,  then 
various  classes  of  taxpayers  would  refrain 
from  looking  suspiciously  at  each  other  (and 
tax  proposals),  out  of  apprehension  that 
some  were  being  treated  better  than  them- 
selves And  Just  for  good  measure,  "If  only" 
the  citizen,  Informed  or  otherwise,  could  sep- 
arate tax  policy  from  his  estimate  of  tax- 
ation's impact  vipon  the  fortunes  of  an 
Administration  he  either  favored  or  opposed, 
then  Americans  could  leave  It  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  economists  and  live  happily 
ever  after. 

The  foolishness  of  my  youthful  aspira- 
tions Is  extremely  easy  to  Illustrate  out  of 
the  events  of  the  1960s.  Thus  the  Investment 
tax  credit,  the  Kennedy  Administration's 
initial  tax  Initiative  of  any  consequence,  was 
designed  to  stimulate  business  Investment 
and,  via  its  multiplier  effects,  national  In- 
come, consumer  expenditure,  and  total 
employment.  But  it  did  so  by  Increasing 
the  size  of  corporate  profits,  expanding  divi- 
dends, and  consequently  altering  the 
distribution  of  income  In  favor  of  the 
prosperous. 

The  $10-billlon  tax  cut  of  1964,  a  major 
monument  to  the  conversion  of  the  poli- 
ticians to  the  New  Economics,  was  also  worth 
more  to  some  than  to  others.  For  one  thing. 
It  reduced  personal  income  tax  rates  from 
20-91  per  cent  to  14-70  per  cent.  For  another, 
it  reduced  corp>orate  proflts  tax  rates.  FV>r  a 
third,  it  opened  more  loopholes  for  the 
affluent  than  it  closed.  Again  an  overriding 
public  goal,  faster  economic  growth.  Involved 
larger  benefits  for  the  rich  than  for  the 
poor. 

Or  take  a  somewhat  different  case — the  tax 
that  never  was.  In  January  1966,  most  econ- 
omiste.  who  expressed  themselves  on  the 
topic  (myself  Included)  were  virglng  the 
President  to  raise  taxes.  Certainly  the  infla- 
tionary signs  were  at  least  as  plain  as  they 
are  now,  and  far  more  visible  than  they  were 
in  January  1967  when  the  President  first 
proposed  the  issue  of  new  taxes  during  the 
current  year.  The  President  did  not  heed 
the  economists  and.  what  may  be  more 
astonishing,  the  economists  turned  out  to 
have  been  right.  Price  increases  did  acceler- 
ate. The  Federal  Reserve  was  given  the 
chance  to  exercise  its  favorite  policy  of  hiking 
interest  rates  and  tightening  credit.  That 
the  rentier's  sliare  in  the  national  income 
rose  was  possibly  a  minor  Issue.  More  serious 
was  the  collapse  of  the  home  building  indus- 
try, the  rejection  by  voters  of  school  bond 
issues  inflated  by  their  Interest  costs,  and 
the  difnciilties  small  businessmen  encoun- 
tered in  securing  credit  on  bearable  terms. 
What  explained  Presidential  Inaction?  Pos- 
sibly the  President  believed  that  In  1966.  an 
election  year,  more  taxes  must  remind  the 
voters  of  the  burden  of  a  dreary,  intermin- 
able, morally-suspect  war.  Moreover,  only 
economists  could  beUeve  that  raising  taxes 
was  in  the  least  sv-mmetrical  with  lowering 
them.  The  great  truth  is  that  politicians 
will  always  delay  raising  taxes.  Often  they 
will  hasten  to  lower  them.  So  Johnson  must 
have  hoped  that  something  would  turn  up — 
the  Vletcong's  collapse,  trade  union  coopera- 
tion in  holding  down  wage  increases,  corpo- 
rate restraint  in  price  behavior,  or  a  less 
feverish  rate  of  economic  activity.  It  was  a 
suitable  judgment  upon  the  President  that 
despite  all  his  piolltical  calculations,  his  party 
lost  47  Congressional  seats  and  effective  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Although  the  errors  of  the  past  cannot  be 
corrected,  they  occasionally  improve  present 
courses  of  aictlon.  Is  Lyndon  Johnson,  a 
sadder  and  wiser  man,  now  meekly  accepting 


the  technical  recommendations  of  advisers 
whom  he  so  recently  overruled?  My  own 
answer  Is  on  the  whole  affirmative.  While 
factory  output  rates  are  stm  below  optimum 
percentages  of  capacity  and  retaU  prices 
(despite  a  July  Jump  explicable  largely  on 
seasonal  grovmds)  have  not  been  moving 
upward  at  dangerous  rates,  there  are  many 
portents  of  trouble  to  come.  After  five  months 
of  stability,  wholesale  prices  have  started  to 
move.  The  decline  In  corporate  proflts  hsis 
been  arrested.  Once  again,  mlUtary  spending 
is  exceeding  earlier  estimates,  though  pre- 
sumably by  a  smaller  number  of  billions  than 
last  year's  $ll-billlon  underestimate  of  Viet- 
nam costs. 

The  Wharton  econometric  model  at  the 
University  of  Pennslyvanla  Is  predicting  a 
sharp  spurt  in  expansion.  Such  respectable 
economists  as  Walter  Heller  and  Joseph 
Pechman  (of  the  Brookings  Institution)  are 
circulating  a  pro-tax  increase  petition  among 
university  economists.  And  the  case  for  a  tax 
Increase  is  reinforced  by  a  possible  deficit  m 
iU  absence  of  $30  billion.  Such  a  deficit  will 
impose  the  pressure  of  large  government 
borrowing  upon  money  market*,  tighten 
credit,  raise  interest  rates  and  risk  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  1966  money  squeeze.  Of  course, 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  pump  additional 
funds  into  the  economy,  but  no  one  expects 
William  McChesney  Martin  and  his  merry 
men  actually  to  do  so. 

Second  question:  Is  the  new  tax  program 
as  neutral  in  its  impact  upon  rich  and  poor, 
business  and  Individual  taxpayers,  as  the  wit 
of  the  Treasury  can  devise?  At  a  quick  glance 
It  seems  to  be.  Corporate  and  Individual  tax- 
payers would  simply  add  10  per  cent  to  their 
tax  payments.  As  between  businessmen  and 
consumers,  rich  man  and  poor  man,  what 
could  be  fairer?  Indeed,  on  the  face  of  It  the 
only  discrimination  is  against  corporations, 
which  are  asked  to  pay  the  surcharge  retroac- 
tively to  July  1  and  to  adjust  the  schedule  of 
the  quarterly  payment  In  such  a  manner  that 
would  slightly  increase  their  tax  UablUties. 
Naturally,  this  was  the  very  Issue  raised  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
In  the  course  of  testimony  generaUy  favorable 
to  a  tax  Increase.  But  as  ever  the  appearances 
deceive.  The  fact  is  that  for  several  years 
corporate  profits  have  been  swollen  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  a  war  boom.  In  the  midst  of 
a  national  pretense  of  btislness  as  usual, 
the  argument  for  an  excess  profits  tax  has 
lost  by  default.  Yet  at  the  least  equity  de- 
mands that  the  corporations  pay  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  same  10  per  cent  asked  of 
individuals.  This  is  a  point  that  was  not  made 
(but  should  have  been)  by  George  Meany  In 
his  testimony  In  favor  of  tax  increases  di- 
rected more  substantially  to  the  afQuent. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  concede  that 
this  tax  program  Is  probably  as  nearly  equit- 
able as  this  particular  Congress  is  at  all  likely 
to  enact.  In  sum.  when  the  constraints  of 
Congressional  mood.  Vietnam  poUcy,  and 
Federal  Reserve  conservatism  are  noted,  the 
President's  case  for  his  tax  program  is  strong 
on  technical  economic  grounds,  though 
somewhat  short  of  overwhelming. 

All  the  same.  I  shall  not  add  my  name  to 
the  economists'  pro-tax  document.  My  rea- 
sons for  abstention  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wildly  unneutral  political  effects  of  Congres- 
sional passage  of  the  tax  program.  In  the 
sort  of  Congress  which  Robert  Sandoz  so 
eloquently  denounced  in  these  pages  ("Shar- 
ing In  the  Nonrewards."  NL.  August  28). 
higher  taxes  amount  to  an  additional  pretext 
for  slaughter  of  the  pitiful  remains  of  Oreat 
Society  programs.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  In  a  sensible  legislature,  higher  taxes 
would  permit  more  leeway  for  the  support 
of  domestic  action.  In  this  Congress  attempts 
to  curtail  the  tax  increase  will  move  In  par- 
allel with  slashes  in  social  spending. 

This  is  sufficiently  appalling.  But  there 
Is  much  worse.  For  the  President  the  tax 
Increase  Is  Justified  by  Vietnam.  His  mes- 
sage to  Congress  contained  the  news  of 
escalation:   "I  have  concluded  .  .  .  that  I 
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•hould  authorize  an  Increase  of  at  least  [my 
Italics  1  45.000  In  the  number  of  men  to  be 
sent  to  Vietnam  tbU  fiscal  year."  The 
Treasury  or  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers are  hardly  the  source  of  Johnson's 
rhetoric:  "This  Nation  has  taken  a  solemn 
pledge — that  Its  sons  and  brothers  engaged 
in  the  conflict  there  shall  never  lack  all  the 
help,  all  the  arms,  and  all  the  equipment 
essential  for  their  mission  and  for  their  very 
lives."  The  President  has  defined  the  rules: 
Anyone  who  supports  the  war  In  Vietnam 
should  vote  for  higher  taxes.  It  is  a  game 
while  the  President  has  played  before  with 
Uefense  appropriation  measures.  Here  he 
plays  it  much  more  disingenuously,  since 
there  Is  no  real  Issue  of  denying  necessary 
arms  and  equipment  to  the  Armed  Forces. 
Congress  has  appropriated  generous  funds. 
If  taxes  fall  short,  then  further  borrowing 
wUl  fill  the  gap. 

A  final  consideration.  In  1968  the  Presi- 
dent will  run  for  re-election  either  as  a  war 
leader  or  as  a  Man  of  Peace  who  has  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  de-escalating,  if  not  ending, 
the  Asian  war.  Recent  events  make  the  first 
posture  by  far  the  more  probable.  And  pass- 
ing a  war  tax  encourages  an  increasingly 
hawkish  President.  Failure  to  do  so  offers 
a  chance,  however  slight,  that  he  will  think 
again. 

Politics  are  more  Important  than  econo- 
mics and  peace  is  a  larger  issue  than  In- 
flation. It  la  little  short  of  idiotic  to  place 
technical  considerations  ahead  of  possibly 
catastrophic  political  consequences.  If  I  were 
a  Congressional  dove.  I  should  vote  against 
this  war  tax. 


Id  Praise  of  the  Peace  Corps 


YSTESSlOn  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no 
thought  Is  more  appropriate  to  the  Peace 
Corps'  history  than  that  of  Victor  Hugo 
when  he  stated  "nothing  in  this  world  Is 
so  powerful  as  an  Idea  whose  time  has 
come."  Established  after  lengthy  debate 
and  some  skepticism  by  domestic  critics, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  grown  every  year  in 
the  confidence  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world.  Today  there  are  more  than 
12,000  volunteers  at  work  In  more  than 
50  countries,  and  6,000  more  are  In 
training.  In  the  short  5  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  concept  of  harnessing  the 
idealism  of  a  nation's  youth  to  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  task  of  creating  a  new 
and  better  world — a  world  of  peace — has 
spread  around  the  globe. 

In  Africa  the  praise  seems  to  be  most 
voluble.  On  May  17,  the  President  of  Li- 
beria, Dr.  William  V.  S.  Tubman,  said 
that  in  his  opinion — 

The  American  Peace  Corps  [has|  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  United  States  Foreign 
policy  tiian  any  other  agency. 

Just  last  month  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Education  of  Ivory  Coast,  Mr. 
Lambert  Amen  Taneh,  proclaimed  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  "planted  across  the 
Ivory  Coast,  in  every  area  in  which  they 
serve — public  health,  youth  and  sports, 
national  education — the  seeds  of  peace 
and  of  color.  They  have,  in  a  way.  been 
able  to  become  an  integral  part  of  t^e 


Mvlng  reality  which  inspires  this  coim- 
try,  brotherhood." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  gratified  to 
receive  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents who  recently  returned  from  a  7- 
week  trip  to  Africa  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons.  During  their  trip  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  firsthand  the  results 
of  the  Peace  Corps'  efforts  in  East  Africa, 
and  I  insert  this  letter  by  Dick  Gunther 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope  that 
others  will  concur  as  I  do  with  the  desire 
of  His  Excellency  Adamou  Mayaki,  Niger 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  who 
proclaimed   last  June,   'Long  live  the 

Peace  Corps." 

I  felt  that  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
aspects  of  our  trip.  i.e..  the  contact  with 
numeoriis  Peace  Corps  personnel,  was  both 
in  the  E^ast  African  areas  of  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  Tanzania,  and  in  the  West  African  areas 
of  Ghana,  Ivory  Coast.  Toga,  et  al.  The 
Peace  Corps  i>eople  whom  we  met  ranged 
from  instructors  in  secondary  schools  to  di- 
rectors of  the  program  in  specific  countries. 
These  men,  without  exception,  were  dedi- 
cated, alert,  aware  and  the  best  jxissible  am- 
bassadors that  our  country  could  send.  They 
had  a  real  sense  of  mission,  a  desire  to  make 
a  personal  contribution  to  bettering  this 
world  and  to  them,  a  contribution  meant  a 
personal  commitment  and  they  were  engaged 
in  fulfilling  that  commitment  with  their 
heart  and  soul. 

We  talked  about  it  repeatedly  in  our  fam- 
ily and  to  us  all.  the  Peace  Corps  personnel 
seemed  to  embody  those  qualities  which  we 
Americans  are  capable  of  displaying  at  our 
best  moments,  le  .  an  openness,  a  generos- 
ity, a  sensitivity  to  other  people.  It  seemed 
I>artlcularly  noiiceable  when  contrasted  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  mood  spreading  through 
our  country  today,  a  muod  of  conservatism, 
a  resistance  to  change,  a  fear  of  the  future, 
not  the  vigorous,  enthusiastic  acceptance 
of  the  future  we  found  in  these  young 
men. 

I  want  you  to  know  it  was  quite  an  In- 
spiring exp)erience.  I  can  only  urge  you  to  be 
as  generous  in  your  congressional  suppwrt 
of  the  Peace  Corps  as  you  possibly  can.  I  don't 
think  that  Federal  money  could  be  spent 
for  a  better  cause. 


In  Meraoriam:  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIIXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored 
and  privileged  to  submit  for  repilnting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  memorial 
to  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  senior  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  who 
died  on  August  15,  1967.  The  memorial 
is  from  a  speech  by  President  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  distinguished  leader  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalists: 

In  Memoriam:   Dr.  H.  H.  Kuno 

(Text  of  speech  by  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  at  a  menxorial  service,  Taipei,  Septem- 
ber 2.  1967.) 

Dr.  Kung  Hsiang-hsi  (better  known  m  the 
West  as  H.  H.  Kung),  senior  adviser  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China,  passed 
away  at  the  New  York  Hospital  in  the  United 
States  on  Aupist  15,  1967.  The  funeral 
rituals  are  matters  of  national  dignity.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Kung,  I  want  to  tell  the 


people  of  the  world  about  some  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  hla  life.  I  knew  him 
well,  because  we  shared  the  same  troubles 
and  triumphs  for  a  long  time. 

In  China,  Dr.  Kung  U  also  knoiwn  by  his 
scholarly  name  of  Yung-chlh.  He  was  born 
In  Talku,  Shansl  province,  on  September  11, 
1880.  His  grandfather's  given  name  was 
Ching-lin  and  his  father's  Pan-tzu.  His 
mother  was  from  the  famiily  of  Pang.  The 
Kungs  have  been  a  Shansi  family  of  high 
repute.  From  the  time  of  Chlng-lin.  the 
Kungs  were  engaged  in  business  and  were 
founders  of  such  Arms  as  Yl  Sheng  Yuan  in 
Taiyuan,  Yi  Ho  Chang  in  Peking,  Chlh  Cheng 
Hsin  in  Sian.  Yuan  Chuan  Puln  Shenyana: 
(Mukden)  and  Kuang  Mou  Hslng  Herb  Medi- 
cine Co.  In  Canton.  These  companies  formerly 
had  branches  In  all  the  Important  cities  of 
China  proper  and  also  In  every  province  in 
Manchuria,  Kulun  (Ulan  Bator)  In  Mongolia. 
Tihvia  (Urumchl)  In  Sinkiang  and  Saigon  In 
Vietnam.  The  Kungs  of  Taiyuan  were  called 
the  business  tycoons  of  Shansl. 

In  his  early  yeare,  Dr.  Kung  studied  in  the 
United  States  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
learn  to  serve  the  coxmtry.  After  his  return 
to  China,  he  became  a  faithful  follower  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  founding  father  of  the 
Chinese  Republic.  Because  of  his  diligence 
and  loyalty.  Dr.  Kung  soon  won  the  con- 
fidence of  Dr.  Sun  and  was  sent  to  North 
China.  With  a  copy  of  the  Plans  of  National 
Reconstruction  autogi^phed  by  Dr.  Sun,  he 
tried  to  persuade  the  warlords  there  to  Join 
in  the  task  of  unifying  the  nation.  He  made 
great  contributions  to  the  expansion  of  the 
kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party)  In  North 
China  and  to  raising  the  morale  of  both  the 
military  and  civilians. 

After  his  return  from  Europe  In  1926,  Dr. 
Kung  was  appointed  commissioner  of  finance 
of  the  Kwangtung  Provincial  Government 
and  enjoined  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  people's  gross  Income  and  for  the  need 
of  logistics  by  the  National  Revolutionary 
Forces.  He  continued  to  direct  the  nation's 
finances  until  Nanking  was  occupied  by  the 
Northward  Expeditionary  Forces  and  desig- 
nated the  Republic's  new  capital. 

When  the  Shanghai  incident  occurred  on 
January  28,  1932,  the  National  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  regarding  Internal  se- 
curity as  a  prerequisite  to  resistance  against 
external  aggression,  and  of  modernizing  the 
army  as  a  prerequisite  to  resistance  against 
Japan.  The  government  thereu|>on  sent  Dr. 
Kung  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  on  a 
secret  mission  to  negotiate  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mumtlons.  Upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  government  accelerated  establish- 
ment of  the  Central  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
cornerstone  of  Chinese  aviation. 

Dr.  Kung  became  governor  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  China  in  April  of  1933  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Yuan  (Cabinet)  and 
concurrently  minister  of  finance  in  November 
of  the  same  year.  After  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge  Incident  of  July  7,  1937,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and 
concurrently  governor  of  the  Central  Bank 
of  China  and  minister  of  finance.  A  lltUe 
later,  I  became  president  of  the  Executive 
Yuan.  He  then  served  as  my  deputy  while 
remaining  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  na- 
tion's top  financial  and  monetary  organiza- 
tions. During  this  period,  he  carried  out  such 
measures  as  the  relief  of  poverty-stricken 
rural  areas,  abolition  of  the  llkln  system 
(an  Internal  provincial  tax  on  Imports  or 
articles  In  transit),  customs  office  autonomy, 
and  the  development  of  national  resources 
to  enrich  the  national  treasury.  During  the 
war  he  was  able  to  Implement  such  notable 
measures  as  the  establishment  of  a  budget 
system  and  the  national  treasury  system. 
Introduction  of  direct  taxation.  Initiation 
of  farm  loans  and  cooperatives  and  the  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  of   agricultural   taxes. 

Dr.  Kung  was  an  honest  man  who  abhored 
ostentatious  living.  As  an  executive  and  gov- 
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emment  administrator,  he  displayed  a  prag- 
matic spirit  and  was  invulnerable  to  difficulty 
and  discouragement.  Despite  a  heavy  schedule 
of  duties  In  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  always  had  time  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generations.  He  continu- 
ously encouraged  and  assisted  young  people. 
This  enthusiasm  for  youth  was  exemplified 
m  the  many  invitations  he  received  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  such  Institutions 
Of  higher  learning  as  Chilu  and  Yenchlng 
universities.  He  enjoyed  the  company  of  men 
from  academic  circles  and  was  at  ease  in 
discussions  with  students  and  scholars. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  always  had  a  watch- 
ful eye  for  outstanding  talent.  His  love  for 
the  m.isses  and  his  readiness  to  help  led  him 
into  programs  for  relief  and  social  welfare. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  such  projects.  He  received 
wide  recognition  for  these  services. 

In  effect.  Dr.  Kung  gave  his  whole  life  to 
the  nation.  In  the  20  years  from  1926  to  the 
end  of  World  War  II  in'l945 — a  difficult  period 
for  the  National  Government — Dr.  Kung  held 
Tarlous  Important  posts  and  responsibilities 
in  administration,  finance  and  economics, 
and  made  outstanding  contributions.  Spe- 
cially noteworthy  were  his  services  in  the 
1930's.  when  China  was  faced  with  Commu- 
nist rebellion  from  within  and  Japanese  mili- 
tary aggression  from  without.  Dr.  Kung  took 
up  the  burden  of  steering  the  cabinet  in  this 
critical  stage.  His  genius  for  planning  en- 
abled the  national  revolution  to  survive  a 
succession  of  trials  and  brx>ught  China  to 
final  victory  in  the  war  of  resistance  against 
Japan. 

These  are  Dr.  Kung's  principal  contribu- 
tions to  the  nation  during  his  period  of  gov- 
ernment service: 

Establishment  of  a  uniform  national  cur- 
rency. 

Unification  of  the  financial  systems  of  the 
provinces. 

Maintenance  of  consistent  educational  fi- 
nancing. 

Supply  of  adequate  funds  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Also  of  special  significance  was  the  com- 
pletion of  many  railways  and  highways  dur- 
ing Dr.  Kung's  administration.  He  carried 
out  strategic  plans  and  economic  policies 
that  gave  priority  to  appropriations  for  rail 
and  road  construction.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  CommunicAtions.  he 
was  able  to  complete  China's  basic  trans- 
portation network  before  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists launched  their  invasion  of  the  main- 
land. These  constructions  included  the  Can- 
ton-Hankow. Cheklang-Klangsi  and  Hunan- 
Kwangsl-Kweichow  railways  and  the  Lung- 
hal  section  from  Kuangylntang  in  Honan 
to  Slan  in  Shensi  province.  Highway  proj- 
ects carried  out  In  the  same  period  in- 
cluded the  Chengtu  and  Paochl  trunk  roads 
and  new  roads  In  Kwangtung,  Kwangsl,  Ki- 
angsl.  Szechwan,  Kwelchow  and  Yunnan  In 
the  Southwest  and  Honan,  Shensi.  Kansu. 
Shansl,  Sulyuan  Nlnglisla  and  Chlnghal  In 
the  Northwest.  These  roads  were  built  In  ac- 
cord with  the  strategic  communications  plan 
of  that  time  and  largely  contributed  to 
China's  victory.  Such  constructions  were 
carried  out  in  the  years  between  1933  and 
1937  Just  before  Japan's  invasion  of  China 
proper.  These  years  of  all-out  national  re- 
construction became  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  period  of  China's  rapid  progress. 

The  government's  strategy  for  facing  Japa- 
nese aggression  called  for  resistance  on  an 
wst-to-west  rather  than  north-to-south 
basis.  The  idea  was  to  draw  the  enemy  in- 
land and  mire  him  down  ever  more  deeply. 
It  was  a  grand  strategy  that  enabled  China 
to  trade  space  for  time,  to  turn  smaU  vic- 
tories into  big  victories,  and  finally  to  defeat 
Japan  toteUy  after  eight  years  of  Incessant 
nghtlng.  In  all  these.  It  la  weU  known.  Dr. 
Kung  made  a  greater  contribution  than  any- 
one else.  HU  were  the  responsibilities  of  ad- 


ministration, finance  and  the  nation's 
economy. 

Yet  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Dr.  Kung's 
government  service  were  to  come  during  the 
period  between  the  start  of  Japan's  1937 
invasion  and  1942,  the  year  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Pacific  War.  China  was  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world  both  by  land  and 
by  sea.  the  enemy  having  sealed  off  all  the 
harbors.  Foreign  trade  came  to  a  standstill. 
Even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  International 
transportation  to  China  remained  block- 
aded by  Japan  for  some  time.  But  thanks 
to  Dr.  Kung,  our  forces  on  the  frontllnes  and 
our  people  in  the  rear  never  lacked  supplies. 
China  has  an  old  saying:  "The  builder  of 
a  naton  is  at  his  best  during  times  of  diffi- 
culties, the  great  statesman  Is  at  his  best  In 
the  nation's  most  critical  hour."  Dr.  Kung 
lives  up  to  the  description  of  both  builder 
and  statesman. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  our  war  of  re- 
sistance, shortly  following  that  of  World  War 
II.  the  Chinese  Communists  left  no  stone 
unturned  In  spreading  rumors  to  dupe  the 
people  and  sway  public  opinion  at  home  and 
abroad  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Na- 
tional Government  by  way  of  attacking  and 
overthrowing  the  nation's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic authorities.  They  directed  their  Ef>ear- 
head  at  Dr.  Kung  and  rendered  it  impossible 
for  htm  bvit  to  tender  his  resignation.  There 
w,is  in  the  national  treasury  when  he  left 
office  US$900  million,  not  including  US$130 
million  worth  of  each  In  the  form  of  gold, 
silver  and  nickle  bullion  and  coins.  These 
two  categories  of  foreign  exchange  reserve 
thus  amounted  to  more  than  US$1  billion. 
This  is  a  brilliant,  unique  administrative 
achievement  In  the  whole  of  China's  finan- 
cial history.  The  slander  leading  up  to  Dr. 
Kungs  resignation  had  succeeded  in  mis- 
leading and  inducing  vast  numbers  of  people 
at  home  and  abroad  into  entertaining  seri- 
ous doubts  concerning  the  integrity  and  com- 
petence of  the  National  Government,  but 
his  unprecedented  accomplishment  now  pro- 
vided a  factual  rebuttal  clearing  him  of  all 
possible  stain.  It  was  self-evident  that  Dr. 
Kung  was  a  man  of  integrity,  not  of  corrup- 
tion; and  that  he  was  competent,  not  In- 
competent. Once  he  was  out  of  office,  the 
nation's  finances  and  economy  fell  apart 
and  the  Communist  plot  to  overthrow  the 
government  succeeded  in  less  than  three 
years.  Thu.'.  both  the  state  and  the  people  of 
China  were  plunged  into  calamity  and  ig- 
nomJny.  These  events  have  combined  to 
demonstrate  Dr.  Kungs  single-minded  de- 
votion to  the  nation,  the  party  and  the 
revolution  in  the  20  years  spanning  the 
interval  between  the  Northward  Expedition 
and  the  victorious  end  of  our  war  of  re- 
slstnince.  We  of  this  generation  and  pos- 
terity will  always  remember  and  respect 
him. 

Dr.  Kung  had  sought  to  recover  his  health 
in  North  America  in  recent  years.  But  he 
was  concerned  about  the  state  of  the  nation 
every  waking  hour.  He  literally  hved  for  the 
recovery  of  the  mainland.  Unfortunately,  to 
the  lament  and  sorrow  of  all  his  friends, 
Chinese  cw  otherwise,  fate  overtook  him  at 
last.  How  very  intimately  was  the  fate  of 
China  intertwined  with  the  lot  of  this  great 
man — with  his  being  in  or  out  of  office. 
This  is  the  time  when  fair  Judgment  will  be 
passed  on  him  by  people  and  history. 
By  mandate  of  the  j>eople,  I  have  been  hold- 
ing the  national  rudder  In  these  rough  seas 
for  a  long  time  and  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
give  this  brief  account  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits in  my  colleague's  life.  Dr.  Kimg  died 
for  his  country.  I  could  not  therefore  re- 
main silent  on  his  virtues  merely  because  I 
am  one  of  his  relatives.  I  hope  world  public 
opinion  will  not  Jtidge  me  self-indulgent  for 
my  vindication  of  him.  Finally,  I  pray  that 
the  soul  of  Dr.  Kung,  who  was  loyal  to  the 
party  and  th«  nation,  will  be  consoled,  where 
he  Is — a  place  m  heeven. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Doctiments,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent;  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  coht  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (VS. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concressional  Recobo, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at,  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  ar  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  ) 

Senate  passed  bills  on  flocxl  insurance  and  local  police  benefits  and  took  up 

independent  offices  appropriations. 
See  congressional  Program  Ahead. 
House  passed  Appalachian  Region  bills. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  S  1 298 IS  13021 
Bills  Introduced:  ii  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

S.  2403-2413.  Poges  S  12985-S  12986 

Flood  Insurance:  Senate  passed  (motion  to  reconsider 
tabled)  S.  1985,  to  provide  a  national  program  of  flood 
insurance,  after  adopting  the  following  amendments 
thereto: 

All  committee  amendments  en  bloc;  Proxmirc 
amendment  to  bar  profits  for  5  years  by  private  insur- 
ance companies  until  the  Government  recovers  its  ex- 
penses of  reinsurance  under  the  bill;  Ellender  ameml- 
ment  of  a  technical  perfecting  nature;  and  Hruska 
amendment  to  provide  for  90  days  rather  than  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  regular  session,  for  report  to  Con- 
gress on  implementation  of  flood  insurance  program. 

Pages  S  13021-S  13043, S  13050-S  13057 

Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Finance  was 
granted  extension  of  time  until  Friday,  September  22, 
to  file  its  report  on  legislation  covering  Federal  financ- 
ing of  presidential  election  campaigns. 

Pages  S  13057-S  13059 

Local  Police:  Senate  took  from  calendar  ami  passed 
with  amendment  H.R.  11816,  providing  compensation 
to  survivors  of  local  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
while  apprehending  persons  for  committing  Federal 
crimes  (motion  to  reconsider  tabled),  after  substituting 
for  its  language  the  text  of  S.  798,  companion  bijl,  with 
adopted  amendments,  as  indicated  below :  | 

Committee  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill),  which  was  then  considered  as  original  text 
for  purpose  of  further  amendment;  four  Hruska  amend- 
ments en  bloc,  as  follows — (i)  to  include  in  the  bill's 
coverage  apprehension  of  Federal  fugitives  or  location 
of  material  witnesses  for  testimony  in  Federal  cases, 
(2)  to  provide  that  benefits  shall  not  be  barred  because 
the  fugitive  was  also  being  sought  for  violation  of  State 
law,  (3)  respecting  procedures  for  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits,  and  (4)  defining  a  local  law  enforcement 
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officer;  and  Yarborough-Pastore  amendment  to  incliule 
among  those  acts  of  the  law  enforcement  officer  that 
may  be  rewarded  by  stated  benefits  the  lawful  pre- 
vention-of  or  lawful  attempt  to  prevent  commission  of 
A  crime  against  the  U.S. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer 
cncc  with  House,  aad  appointed  as  conferees  Senator^ 
McClellan,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Hart,  Kennedy  (Massachu- 
setts), Hruska,  Scott,  and  Thurmond. 

S.  789,  companion  bill,  was  indefinitely  postponcil. 

J  Pages  S  130S9-S  13072 
ctary  of  the  Senate  was 

authorized  during  adjournment  of  Senate  until  5  p.m. 
Friday,  September  15,  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House,  and  all  committees  were 
authorized  to  file  reports  together  with  individual  sup- 
plemental, and  additional  views.  Pogesnorj 

Independent  Offices  Appropriations:  Senate  took  up 
H.R.  9960,  fiscal  1968  appropriations  for  independent 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development.  Page  S  13076 

Withdrawal  of  Treaties:  S.  Exec.  Res.  i,  directing  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  to  return  to  the  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  request  the  following  treaties,  wa* 
reported:  (i)  Protocol,  dated  at  The  Hague  Septem- 
ber 28,  1955,  to  amend  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  International  Carriage  bv 
Air,  signed  at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (Ex.  H.  86th 
Cong.,  ist  sess.);  and  (2)  Convention  (No.  109)  Con 
cerning  Wages,  Hours  of  Work  on  Board  Ship,  ami 
Manning,  adopted  by  International  Labor  Conference 
at  its  41st  (maritime)  session  at  Geneva,  May  14.  195^ 
(Ex.  L.,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  (Ex.  Rept.  16). 

I  Page  SI  2985 

Treaty  To  Be  Voted  On:  By  unanimous  consent  it  was 
agreed  that  Senate  will  vote  at  3  p.m.  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 18,  on  adoption  of  resolution  of  ratification  of  Con- 
sular Convention  between  U.S.  and  France,  together 
with  Protocol,  and  two  exchanges  of  notes  relating 
thereto,  signed  at  Paris  on  luly  18,  1966  (Ex.  I.  90th 


Address  by  Hon.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr^ 
Richmond,  Va.,  Before  National  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Legion  Historians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OP    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNrTED  STATES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Association  of  American 
Legion  Historians  held  its  annual  break- 
fast meeting  in  Boston  on  August  27. 
One  of  the  major  addresses  delivered  at 
that  meeting  was  by  former  State  Sena- 
tor John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  who  is  the  past  national  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Legion 
Pounders  and  one  of  the  three  surviving 
members  of  the  Legion's  first  national 
executive  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Wicker's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  American  Legion,  the  largest  and 
greatest  of  all  veteran  organizations  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  was  "conceived"  and 
its  birth  begun  In  Paris  March  15-17,  1919, 
by  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  forces.  The  "birth" 
of  the  organization  was  completed,  officially 
and  definitely,  in  St.  Louis  May  8-10,   1919. 

The  Founders  of  the  Legion  'were  men  oj 
vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  proi-cn  patriotism. 
In  their  deliberations,  the  Constitution  of 
the  Legion  was  adopted,  along  with  splen- 
did resolutions  Implementing  the  purposes 
and  Ideals  of  the  organization. 

In  the  nearly  half  century  that  has  passed 
into  history  since  the  Pounders  gathered 
and  deliberated  and  acted.  The  American  Le- 
gion has  had  to  overcome  many  obstacles 
and  solve  many  problems.  But.  It  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  stature  and  Influence  for  the 
good  of  our  beloved  America. 

Today.  The  American  Legion  with  its  \-ast 
and  cosmopolitan  membership,  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

Truly,  "the  sun  never  sets  on  the  Ameri- 
can Legion." 

As  we  look  back  through  the  years  to  the 
very  beginning  of  The  Legion.  It  seems  ob- 
vious that  the  Foujiders  must  have  been 
blessed  with  divine  and  providential  guid- 
ance. 

Amongst  the  many  Important  decisions 
they  made,  were  first  and  foremost,  a 
recognition  of  Almighty  God  and  a  declara- 
toon  demonstrating  tore  and  loyalty  to  our 

Country. 

They  decided  that  the  organization  would 
mcludc  all  who  had  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Great  War,"  regardless  of  where  they 
were  located,  branch  of  service,  or  rank  or 
grade. 

They  further  decided  that  while  Legion- 
naires, as  good  citizens,  would  l>e  expected 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  the  Iiest 
m.erestB  of  our  country,  at  the  same  time 
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the  organization  itself  must  not  become  in- 
volved in  partisan  politics. 

They  further  decided  that  the  Legion 
tcould  concentrate  upon  rehabilitation  of 
disabled,  veterans;  national  defense  strong 
enough  to  Insure  national  security;  100% 
Americanism  which  would  combat  all  sub- 
versive ideologies  and  anti-American  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  they  dedicated  the  Legion  to 
individual  and  organizational  service  to  com- 
munity, state  and  nation. 

In  the  nearly  50  years  that  have  passed. 
The  American  Legion  has  remained  true  to 
the  ideals  established  by  the  Founders. 

History  has  already  proven  that  our  Na- 
tion would  have  avoided  many  of  the  woes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present,  If  the  declarations  and  recom- 
mendations of  Ttie  American  Legion  had 
been  accepted  and  followed  by  our  Govern- 
mnt. 

Neic  blood  and  new  vigor  have  come  into 
the  Legion  tor  many  years  In  the  form  of 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  veterans  of 
the  Korean  War.  And  now,  for  nearly  a  year, 
the  Legion  has  been  further  strengthened 
by  the  admission  of  American  veterans  of  the 
Viet-Nam  war.  They  have  proven  Just  as 
loyal  and  devoted  to  the  high  principles  and 
noble  ideals  set  forth  by  the  Pounders  as 
had  been  demonstrated  bv  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  support  of 
the  Legion,  all  of  these  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  found  condi- 
tions here  at  home  far  better  than  World 
War  I  veterans  faced  upon  their  demobiliza- 
tion. 

Although  we  had  sustained  over  100,000 
casualties  prior  to  the  1918  Armistice,  no 
sort  of  G.I.  Bill  of  Bights  had  been  enacted 
or  even  Introduced.  Not  a  single  Veterans' 
Hospital  had  been  erected  or  even  author- 
ised. 

Totally  disabled  veterans  after  honorable 
discharge  had  to  apply  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bu- 
reau and  other  governmental  agencies — and 
all  they  could  get— after  struggling  through 
rounds  of  red  tape— was  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing a  civilian  hospital  to  take  them 
in  at  $3.00  per  day.  if  beds  were  available. 
In  most  cases  no  such  beds  were  available. 
The  resulting  situation  was  pitiful  and 
deplorable. 

In  my  own  home  town  (Richmond,  Va.) 
the  only  hospitalization  many  disabled  vet- 
erans could  get  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
City  Jail,  where  Legion  volunteers  and 
patriotic  ladies  looked  after  them  as  best 
they  could. 

These  disgraceful  conditions  were  never 
remedied  until  after  the  Legion  had  been 
fully  organized — with  an  Initial  member- 
ship of  over  a  million  veterans — and  took 
the  lead  in  bringing  about  national  hospital 
construction,  the  consolidation  of  veteran 
agencies  into  one  national  organization,  and 
the  drafting  and  passage  of  sensible  re- 
habilitation laws. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  veterans — when 
they  recall  conditions  in  1919-21 — fervently 
say  "Thank  God  for  The  American  Legion". 
Great  progress  has  indeed  been  made  by 
the  Legion  for  care  and  welfare  of  disabled 
veterans  and  widows  and  dependents  of 
those  who  have  passed  on  into  "the  Golden 
Legion." 

Substantial  progress '  has  been  made  In 
bringing  about  national  recognition  of  the 


necessity  of  keeping  our  national  defense 
fully  abreast  at  fast  moving  developments. 
Subi>ersive  elements  have  been  vigorotisly 
combatted  and  constantly  exposed  by  the 
Legion's  devotion  and  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  Amerlcanlfm. 

The  Legion's  service  to  "community .  state 
and  nation",  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
But,  my  friends,  we  cannot  afford  to  rest 
upon  our  latirels  of  the  past.  Our  greatest 
danger  today  is  complacency  mixed  with 
apathy.  There  Is  no  room  for  either  In  Amer- 
ica or  in  any  other  part  of  the  free  world 
today. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  survive  and  hand  down 
to  posterity  an  America  worthy  of  the  ideals 
upon  which  the  Legion  was  founded,  we  must 
be  ever  on  the  alert,  guarding  against  the 
•f reason  termites"  of  this  era — the  Insid- 
ious influences  which  seek  to  Infiltrate  every 
phase  of  American  life,  boring  from  without, 
and  from  within. 

It  is  utterly  repulsive  to  all  truly  patriotic 
AmericaTis  to  see  rampant  violence  and  de- 
fiant lawlessness  in  so  many  parts  of  our 
country  today.  Mob  riots,  brazen  looting,  pil- 
lage and  destruction  of  life  and  property — 
all  occur  In  every  part  of  our  beloved  land. 
Many  different  causes  and  excuses  are  vol- 
unteered by  various  people.  Worst  of  all  Is 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  highest  govern- 
mental officials  have  publicly  encouraged 
lawless  irresponsible  elements  to  disregard 
and  break  any  and  all  laws  they  do  not  per- 
sonally approve. 

These  terrible  things  do  not  just  happen — 
accidentally  or  spontaneously.  They  are 
planned  in  advance  and  directed  from  one 
central  source.  Down  underneath  it  all  is 
the  cunning,  treacherous,  diabolical  hand 
of  international  Communism. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
of  The  American  Legion  occurred  forty  years 
ago  when  it  successfully  organized  and  "con- 
ducted the  "Second  A.E.F."  That  was.  and 
still  is.  the  largest  peacetime  trans- Atlantic 
migration  in  all  history. 

Thirty-four  great  ocean  liners  steamed  out 
of  Boston,  Quebec.  Montreal,  New  York  and 
Hampton  Roads  carrying  nearly  20.000  Le- 
gionnaires on  their  "pilgrimage  of  remem- 
brance" to  the  battlefields  and  American  war 
cemeteries  abroad.  As  National  Director  of 
that  gigantic  undertaking.  I  was  privileged  to 
accomp:\ny  General  Pershing  and  National 
Commander  Savage  on  the  Captain's  bridge 
of  the  USS  "Leviathan" — which  was  tlie 
flagship,  as  it  led  our  great  fleet  on  that  his- 
toric Journey. 

Some  of  you  here  today — like  myself — can 
stUl  e.xperience  the  thrill  of  memory  recall- 
ing the  scenes  in  our  cemeteries  in  Prance, 
Belgium.  England  and  Italy,  when  Legion- 
naires knelt  and  placed  poppies  on  graves 
of  our  fallen  comrades,  symbolically  assur- 
ing them  that  their  buddies  in  the  Legion 
had  not  forgotten,  and  would  not  forget. 

As  American  Legionnaires,  faithful  to  the 
principles  enunciated  and  adopted  by  the 
Founders,  ue  must  never  cease  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  welfare  of  the  disabled, 
with  the  supreme  importance  of  national 
security.  OTid  with  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  and  our  American  heritage — "the 
faith  of  our  fathers." 

We  must  keep  ever  uppermost  in  our 
minds  and  hearts,  and  In  our  daily  lives, 
that  the  Legion  was  founded,  and  has  grown 
great,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  in  Titallty 
and  usefulness,  by  fidelity  to  the  noble  prin- 
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eiples  and  ideals  set  forth  In  the  Preamble 
to  our  Constitution,  based  fimdamentally 
upon  devotion  and  loyalty  to  God  and 
Country. 

"Great  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Least  we  forget;  Least  we  forget." 


Japanese  American  Citizens  League  Ban- 
quet, Chicago,  IlL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 3  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
Takeso  Shlmoda,  addressed  the  Japa- 
nese American  Citizens  League  banquet 
In  Chicago. 

It  was  his  first  public  address  since 
assuming  his  diplomatic  post  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  in  Chicago  were  honored 
that  he  made  this  important  address  in 
our  city. 

AmtMissador  Shimoda's  remarks  de- 
serve to  be  read  by  all  Americans,  for 
they  represent  all  that  is  finest  and  pro- 
gressive about  modem  Japan.  We  value 
our  alliance  and  our  economic  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  Japan. 

Ambassador  Sliimoda  ably  represents 
his  country  and  his  people  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  find  his  speech  of 
great  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  remarks  follow: 
Address    by    His    Excellenct,    Ambassadob 

Takkso  Shtmoda  at  the  Japanese  Ames- 

ICAW   Citizens   Leag^te  Banquet,   Chicago, 

III.,  Septembeb  3.  1967 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial 
reception.  It  Is  a  great  Joy  to  me  to  meet 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Japanese 
American  Citizens  League  because  I  know 
that  you  and  I  are  both  working  in  our 
separate  spheres  towards  a  coimmon  goal — 
that  is,  to  try  to  build  up  a  deeper  under- 
standing and  stronger  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

This  happens  to  be  my  first  public  speech 
after  assuming  my  duties  in  Washington  as 
the  Ambassador  of  Japan,  and  it  Is  a  very 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to  deliver 
my  maiden  speech  here  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  Midwest  which 
is  the  industrial  heartland  of  the  United 
States  and  It  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  Important  cltiev  In  U.S. -Japan  rela- 
tions. Until  recently,  many  Japanese  consid- 
ered the  Midwest  as  an  Isolated  region  within 
the  United  States,  Inaccessible  to  Japanese 
businessmen  because  of  Its  reportedly  pro- 
tectionist tendencies.  But  Japan  has  re- 
evaluated the  significance  of  the  Midwest.  We 
have  discovered  the  Mldwestemers  are  not 
protectionists  at  all  but  rather  that  they 
are  willing  and  ready  to  understand  Japan 
and  to  establish  closer  economic  ties  with 

MS. 

Japan,  as  you  aU  know.  Is  a  nation  whose 
economic  survival  is  totally  dependent  on 
foreign  trade  and  hence  it  is  only  natural 
that  we  tar  ouj  part  are  more  than  willing 
to  expand  our  trade  with  the  American  Mid- 
west. Mldwestemers,  too,  have  realized  the 
neceesarlty  and  benefit  of  Increasing  trade 
-with  Japan.  In  1966,  the  twtive  Midwestern 
states  sold  $683  million  wortb  of  farm  and 


factory  products  to  Japan.  Within  ten  years 
by  1975,  Midwestern  ezp>orts  to  Japan  are 
expected  to  more  than  double  to  a  tguie  of 
approximately  $1,600  million. 

You  will  recall  that  la»t  June  an  Economic 
Mission,  headed  by  Mr.  Eazutaka  Klkawada. 
President  of  the  Tokyo  Eectric  Company  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the 
Japanese  business  community,  visited  the 
six  Midwestern  states  of  Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
The  Mission's  visit  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. The  fact  that  It  received  the  warmest 
welcome  everywhere  and  was  able  to  ex- 
change frank  views  with  leading  citizens  of 
the  Midwest  indicates  the  already  high  level 
of  mutual  interest.  That  this  mission  speci- 
fically selected  the  Midweft  as  the  area  for 
its  visit  and  tliat  a  large  group  of  more  than 
a  hundred  Chicago  businessmen,  in  turn, 
are  scheduled  to  visit  Japan  this  November 
Illustrate  the  strong  mutual  Interest  and 
desire  to  Increase  the  level  of  economic  co- 
operation. We  are  hoping  that  communica- 
tion between  Midw.stt  lers  and  the  Jap- 
anese will  be  ectabllshed  on  a  regular  basis 
and  all  signs  indicate  that  this  hope  is  likely 
to  be  achieved. 

But  It  is  not  Just  the  prospect  of  economic 
gain  alone  that  brought  Japan  closer  to  the 
Midwest.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  made 
possible  through  the  friendship' and  under- 
standing that  already  existed  between  Jap- 
anese-American and  the  native  Mldwestem- 
ers. Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  evacuated  from  their 
West  Coast  homes,  it  was  here  in  Chicago 
and  the  Midwest  that  many  received  the 
warmest  hospitality  and  found  new  homes. 
Even  during  the  unfortuante  period  of 
strained  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  the  citizens  of  Chicago  weU  de- 
monstrated their  good  wUl. 

The  Japanese-Americans  responded  with 
a  display  of  disciplined  and  dedicated  con- 
duct Indicative  of  truly  first  class  American 
citizenship  and  their  tremendous  contribu- 
tion in  the  past  quarter  century  to  bring 
about  the  current  acceptance  and  under- 
standing of  Japan  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  a  unique  experiment  in  human 
history  in  the  sense  that  it  was  founded, 
not  on  racial  or  national  origins,  but  on  the 
ideal  of  freedom,  liberty  and  equality  be- 
tween all  men.  The  United  Nations  is  an  at- 
tempt to  translate  a  similar  ideal  into  the 
international  society,  but  it  appears  that 
the  stern  realities  of  International  politics 
will  keep  the  United  Nations  from  realizing 
Its  full  potential  for  some  time  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca is  already  a  living  reality,  and  no  other 
country  on  earth  offers  such  opportunities 
for  such  a  wide  range  of  diverse  contribu- 
tions from  its  citizens.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  note  that 
the  Japanese-American  contribution  to  life 
In  the  United  States  is  gaining  In  Imjwr- 
tance  and  weight,  and  that  the  significance 
of  such  contribution  Is  being  rep&gnlzed  by 
your  fellow  Americans  of  diff/rent  back- 
grounds. 

The  accomplishments  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans £u-e  living  proofs  of  my  belief,  after 
many  years  of  service  abroad  in  various  for- 
eign countries,  that  relations  between  states 
always  come  back  to  the  individual.  States 
are  merely  groups  of  individuals,  whatever 
may  be  the  ties  which  bind  them  into  a  co- 
hesive whole,  and  hence  mutual  understand- 
ing or  feeling  of  closeness  between  them  is 
but  the  simsi  total  of  numerous  personal 
contacts.  Before  the  war  few  Japanese  re- 
sided in  the  Midwest  or  the  East  Coast  and 
for  this  simple  reason  many  Americans  of 
these  areas  tended  to  misunderstand  Japan 
or  to  oonslder  Japan  as  a  very  distant  na- 
tion In  the  Par  East  largely  irrelevant  to 


their  daily  lives.  But  Japanese-Americans 
who  moved  to  this  area  dispelled,  by  their 
excellent  conduct,  any  myths  or  prejudices 
that  might  have  existed  previously,  helped 
win  recognition  for  the  Japanese  and  Japan 
as  a  trustworthy  people  and  nation,  and  luid 
the  groundwork  for  the  present  excellent 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  nature  of  the  existing  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  its 
relation  to  the  present  world  political  situa- 
tion In  general.  During  the  last  decade  great 
changes  have  taken  place  In  Asia  and  tlie 
Pacific  region.  First,  Japan,  starting  from 
scratch,  has  more  than  recovered  from  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  war.  Eco- 
nomically it  is  today  one  of  the  five  major 
powers  in  the  world  in  terms  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product,  which  reached  the  unpre- 
cedented figure  of  $101.3  billion  in  1966. 
Japan  continues  to  be  the  leading  shipbuild- 
ing country  In  the  world,  a  position  she  has 
held  consecutively  since  1956,  and  is  also  the 
world's  leading  maker  of  transistors  and 
other  electronic  products.  Japan  ranks  sec- 
ond, only  after  the  United  States,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  and  her  steel  and 
steel  products  rank  third,  only  surpassed 
by  the  Umted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Politically,  too,  the  so-called  "post-war"  era 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  when  Japan  rati- 
fied a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  last 
year,  thus  normalizing  Its  relations  with  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  except  Commu- 
nist China. 

Japan  Is  now  entering  a  stage  where  it  is 
actively  formulating  its  new  foreign  policies 
from  a  fresh  point  of  view.  What  then  is  this 
"new  sUige"  that  Japan  is  entering?  In  or- 
der to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  Ja- 
panese re-emergence  In  the  world  arena,  one 
must  read  it  against  the  background  of  the 
changing  political  situation  in  Asia  which 
Secretary  Rusk  once  described  as  the  "new 
wind  in  Asia." 

One  of  the  most  notable  aspects  of  this 
"new  wind"  is  the  Asian  realization  of  the 
need  to  make  conceri«d  efforts  towards  the 
most  basic  objective  shared  by  all  Asians — 
the  conquest  of  poverty.  In  April  last  year, 
the  Jat>anese  Government  took  the  initiative 
in  calling  the  so-called  "Tokyo  Conference " 
where  Asian  countries  discussed  basic  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  for  economic  and  indus- 
trial development  of  the  countries  of  the 
region.  This  was  followed  up  by  more  con- 
crete proposals  for  development  projects, 
mainly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  fish- 
ery, at  the  second  meeting  of  the  countries 
concerned  held  in  Manila  this  spring.  An- 
other example  of  regional  cooperation  in 
Asia  Is  the  establishment  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  last  year.  This  Bank  was 
established  mainly  by  the  Initiaave  of  the 
Asian  countries  themselves,  with  the  United 
States  and  Japan  being  the  two  largest  con- 
tributors of  funds,  and  it  is  designed  to  meet 
Asia's  development  needs  by  pooling  techni- 
cal and  professional  resources  and  providing 
a  consultative  machinery.  ♦ 

In  this  context,  the  new  role  Japan  sin- 
cerely desires  is  that  of  active  Initiative  in 
the  rendering  of  its  services  towards  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  social  stabilization 
of  Asia.  But  such  a  role  brings  with  it  re- 
sponsibilities which  Japan  Is  not  yet  capable 
of  assuming  all  by  herself.  Even  though 
Japan  is  by  far  the  most  advanced  Industrial 
nation  in  Asia,  it  still  has  not  accumulated 
sufficient  capital  to  embark  ujxjn  economic 
assistance  of  major  magnitude  to  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  region.  In  1966, 
Japan's  economic  assistance  to  the  develop- 
ing countries  amounted  to  approximately 
0.7%  of  its  total  national  income.  We  are 
now  making  our  utmost  efforts  to  reach  the 
target  of  expending  1  %  of  our  total  national 
income  for  external  assistance,  but  we  are  in 
great  need  of  active  cooperation  from  other 
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advanced  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 
Japan  no  longer  requires  economic  assistance 
of  this  natvire  from  the  United  States  for 
its  own  development,  but  in  view  of  the 
United  States'  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Asia  and  its  evident  pole  as  the 
major  Pacific  pxDwer,  we  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  in 
this  important  field.  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Canada,  which  are  not  Asian  countries 
but,  as  Pacific  countries,  share  an  Increasing 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  stability  of  Asia, 
have  already  expressed  their  intention  to 
lend  their  active  support  for  a  Joint  develop- 
ment of  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Against  this  background,  you  will  see  that 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  does  not  concern  oixr  two  countries 
alone.  It  is  truly  a  matter  of  concern  for  all 
of  Asia.  The  United  States  and  Japan  are,  in 
effect,  partners  participating  in  a  Joint  ven- 
ture, the  outcome  of  which  affects  the  des- 
tiny of  all  Asians.  And  since  the  prosperity 
and  stability  of  the  Far  East  is  the  key  to 
presenlng  world  peace,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  UJS. -Japan  partnership  should 
be  strong  and  durable. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  in  our  official  efforts 
further  to  improve  and  consolidate  friendly 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  the 
warm  support  and  understanding  of  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life  is  essential.  In  this 
respect  the  members  of  the  Japanese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  League  occupy  a  unique  posi- 
tion. Though  full  fledged  Americans  by  birth 
and  by  upbringing,  they  also  feel  an  affinity 
towards  Japan  and  the  Japanese  because  of 
their  ancestry  and  because  of  their  cultural 
heritage. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League  for  their 
great  contribution  to  the  furthering  of  this 
essential  understanding  between  our  two 
great  Paclflc  nations  and  I  wish  you  all  con- 
tinued strength  and  health  in  your  en- 
deavors. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  His  Excellency, 
Ambassador   Takeso   Shimoda 

1907:  Born  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1931:   Entered  Diplomatic  Service. 

1931:  Attach^,  Embassy  of  Japan,  Paris, 
Prance. 

1934:  Attach*,  Embassy  of  Japan,  The 
Hague.  Netherlands. 

1940:  Third  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Nanking.  China. 

1943:  Second  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Moscow,  Soviet  Union. 

1945:  First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  Japan, 
Moscow,  Soviet  Union. 

1945:  Chief,  First  Section,  Treaties  Bu- 
reau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokvo, 
Japan. 

1946:  Chief,  Treaties  Section.  Treaties  Bu- 
reau, Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1946:  Chief,  Archives  Section,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1946:  Chief,  Accounting  Section,  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

1948:  Chief,  Treaties  Section,  Treaties 
Bureau,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

1950:  Director,  Japanese  Government 
Overseas  Agency,  The  Hague,  Netherlands. 

1952:  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Japan,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands. 

1952:  Director,  Treaties  Bureau,  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1957:  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary. Embassy  of  Japan,  Washington, 
D.C..  U.S.A. 

I960:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Belgium.. 

1963:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

1965:  Vlce-Mlnlster,  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1967:  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potenUary  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Comparison  of  Korea  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  cabouna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  striking  analogy  between  South  Viet- 
nam and  South  Korea. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  articles  discus- 
sing the  similarity  between  these  two 
countries  and  the  events  wliich  have 
shaped  their  history.  However,  a  most 
succinct  statement  on  tliis  situation  ap- 
peared in  the  Thursday,  September  7, 
1967,  issue  of  the  State  newspaper,  an 
editorial  entitled  "Korea's  Example." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Korea's  Example 
South  Vietnam  today  could  well  be  de- 
scribed as  the  South  Korea  of  yesterday. 
Pursuing  the  Analogy  one  logical  step  fur- 
ther, the  South  Vietnam  of  tomorrow  could 
be  the  South  Korea  of  today. 

This  optimistic  vindication  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  la  Southeast  Asia  is  not  Just 
the  hopeful  conclusion  of  The  State,  it  is 
the  openly  expressed  conviction  of  American 
diplomats  and  military  men  In  the  Far  East. 
And.  more  to  the  point,  it  is  a  view  shared 
and  promulgated  by  many  Asians  who  count 
on  the  United  States  as  their  chief  bulwark — 
at  least  for  the  present — against  a  Commu- 
nist tide  which,  If  unchecked,  would  soon  roll 
over  all  of  the  Orient. 

The  road  ahead  for  South  Vietnam  is  beset 
with  obstacles,  detours,  and  slippery  places. 
But  so  was  the  path  taken  by  the  non-Com- 
munists of  North  Korea  in  the  early  I950's. 

All  of  the  derogatory  and  discouraging 
things  being  said  about  South  Vietnam  to- 
day were  being  said  of  South  Korea  when 
that  courageous  nation  began  fighting  for  Its 
life  against  Communist  aggressors.  Go  back 
through  the  files  of  the  Korean  War  days  and 
you  win  find  the  same  sort  of  charges  which 
today  are  being  leveled  against  the  South 
Vietnamese. 

They  won't  fight  for  themselves,  so  why 
should  Americans  fight  for  them? 

There  is  too  much  corruption  in  the  gov- 
ernment. 

They  don't  know  anything  about  democ- 
racy and  it  won't  work  there. 

You  can't  depend  on  their  military  forces. 

There's  no  real  hope  of  winning  the  war 
against  an  enemy  backed  by  Red  China. 

If  the  United  States  carries  the  fight  to 
the  enemy.  Red  China  would  begin  World 
War  III. 

The  people  don't  have  any  real  interest  in 
who  rules  them. 

So  much  for  the  allegations.  Now,  what  of 
the  consequences? 

Today,  thanks  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  Korea  stands  as  a  strong 
and  developing  nation,  possessed  of  a  large 
and  highly  competent  military  establish- 
ment, a  surging  economy,  a  boisterously 
democratic  government,  and  an  unflagging 
determination  to  thwart  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. 

In  short,  the  free  world — by  its  timely  aid 
to  a  fledgling  nation  in  desperate  straits — 
thas  fostered  the  growth  of  a  viable  and 
vigorous  ally  in  its  resistance  to  Communism. 

The  Korean  experience  stands  both  as  an 
example  and  Incentive  to  South  Vietnam.  Bit 


by  bit,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  overcoming 
the  same  sort  of  criticism  which  was  laid. 
Justly  or  unjustly,  at  the  door  of  the  South 
Koreans. 

But  it  Is  not  the  Vietnamese  who  need  to 
ponder  the  Korean  anology  so  much  as  the 
Americans  who  despair  of  their  Involvement 
in  Asian  affairs.  Today,  the  free  world  is 
stronger  because  of  the  fight  made  In— and 
for — South  Korea.  Tomorrow,  the  same  can 
be  said  of  South  Vietnam  if  we  and  our  allies 
persevere  through  these  difficult  days. 


Justice  Department  Shoald  Investigate 
Plan  for  Revolntion  Revealed  by 
Writer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  insert  a  col- 
umn written  by  Alice  Widener  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mempliis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal on  September  15,  1967. 

The  writer  reveals  open  tlireats  of  rev- 
olution, violence,  murder,  and  burning 
voiced  at  a  meeting  held  In  New  York 
during  the  past  week.  Will  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  investigate  this  report,  or  •will  it  fol- 
low its  usual  practice  of  ignoring  the 
threats  until  after  it  is  too  late? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  Government 
took  steps  to  prevent  lawlessness  before 
it  happens  by  taking  action  against  those 
who  are  openly  threatening  to  bum  down 
our  Nation. 

The  Widener  column  follows: 

Socialists  Take  "Pulpit"  To  Preach 

BUHNING 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  York. — While  comfortable,  compla- 
cent capitalist  Americans  went  to  church 
or  played  golf  or  lolled  around  at  home  read- 
ing the  papers  or  watching  TV  last  Sunday 
morning,  a  Black  Power  workshop  session  at 
the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  Socialist 
Scholars  at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel  was 
talking  about  burning  down  20  American 
cities  next  year  and  waging  "a  military 
struggle  in  the  streets."  The  session  took 
place  in  the  Rhinelander  Gallery  which  seats 
1.000  and  was  filled  to  overflowing,  with 
standees  along  the  walls. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

After  the  cities  are  burned  and  shot  up. 
next  year,  "downtown"  as  well  as  In  the  so- 
called  ghettos,  and  after  blood  has  run  in 
the  streets,  there  doubtless  will  be  congres- 
sional and  presidential  investigating  com- 
mittees— as  there  were  this  year — to  find 
out  why  the  riots  (rebellions,  insurrections) 
took  place. 

Probably  Senators  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
Javits,  Clark  and  McGovern  will  speak  their 
pieces  next  year  as  this  year,  claiming  there 
was  no  outside  instigation  of  the  riots  which 
were  started  by  drifters  up  from  the  South, 
or  by  young  hoodlums,  or  by  a  regrettable 
incident  involving  a  charge  of  "police 
brutality." 

Probably  Huntley,  Brlnkley,  Sevareid,  Mike 
Wallace  and  Sander  Vanocur  will  broadcast 
their  analyses  of  what  happened. 

Probably  the  Washington  Post,  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune.  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Look,  Life,   Newsweek  and  Time  will  carry 
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front  page  stories  about  the  revolution  and 
horrifying  pictures  of  It.  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican candidates  will  expreae  their  shock 
and  Indignation  at  the  bloodshed  while  reach- 
ing out  for  votes  and  promising  billions  for 
firban  reconstruction. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  where  were  the 
press  and  congressional  and  presidential  in- 
vestigators on  Sunday  morning?  Why  weren't 
they  where  I  was?  After  Watts.  Cleveland, 
Newark  and  Detroit,  why  weren't  they  at  the 
Red-Black  Power  session  held  from  10  to  12:30 
a.m.  by  the  Socialist  Scholars  In  the  Rhine- 
lander  Gallery  at  the  New  York  Hilton? 

Had  they  been  there,  they  really  would  have 
found  out  some  facts  of  life  In  our  nation 
today.  They  would  have  heard  chairman 
James  Boggs  of  Detroit  set  forth  all  the 
strategy  and  tactics  for  Red-Black  Power  de- 
struction of  20  cities  in  our  nation  next  year. 
They  would  have  heard  Ivanhoe  Donaldson, 
campaign  manager  for  Julian  Bond  In 
Georgia,  declare  that  next  year  the  revolu- 
tion will  move  from  the  black  ghettoe  to 
the  white  ghetto  banks  and  draft  centers 
and  everywhere  else.  They  would  have  heard 
Donaldson  say,  "There's  a  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  at  125th  Street  In  this  town.  We're 
trying  to  get  Jobs  in  a  bank  we  ought  to 
destroy." 

They  would  have  seen  Socialist  scholars 
Raymond  S.  Franklin  of  Queens  College  and 
Gilbert  Osofsky  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  Chicago  share  the  dais  with  Boggs  and 
Donaldson  and  utter  nary  a  word  of  out- 
raged protest. 

They  would  have  heard  the  Black  Power 
spokesmen  and  Communists  explain  why 
guerrilla  warfare  In  the  United  States  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Cuba  and  other  coun- 
tries where  It  starts  In  the  mountains  and 
countryside. 

They  would  have  heard  In  plainest,  coldly 
calculated  detail  why  guerrilla  warfare  In 
our  country  is  best  conducted,  from  the 
strategic  military  point  of  view.  In  the  cities 
where  a  combination  of  violence  and  sabo- 
tage can  "bring  down  the  system."  They 
would  have  heard  Ivanhoe  Donaldson  boast, 
"In  Detroit,  we  defeated  the  police  and  the 
National  Guard."  They  would  have  heard 
Boggs'  reply  to  the  question  whether  the 
blacks  and  whites  could  ever  live  together 
In  our  nation,  "The  whites  have  to  struggle 
against  another  set  of  whites  and  the  struggle 
will  be  equally  as  violent." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  save  our  country 
now  from  revolution  and  bloody  counter- 
revolution intlgated  by  the  Red-Black  Power 
criminals.  The  United  States  Oovemment 
must  move  now  to  round  up  and  imprison 
the  Intellectual  and  activist  leaders.  Other- 
wise, woe  be  tide  our  land. 


San    Antonio    Snmmer    Programs    for 
Children  Merit  High  Praise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  report 
relating  to  the  1967  summer  programs 
for  children  and  youth  in  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  This  impressive  report, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Joel  E.  Falcon  and  Mr. 
Jess  Gratehouse,  assistant  regional  di- 
rectors of  the  State  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  presents  a  laudable  picture 
of  the  dedicated  caseworkers  with  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
grams in  San  Antonio,  who  have  worked 


untiringly  to  Involve  AFDC  children  and 
youth  In  one  or  more  of  the  summer  pro- 
grams. Mr.  President,  these  men  and 
women  who  do  the  actual  "legwork"  for 
these  programs  are  the  ones  most  de- 
serving of  this  Nation's  praise,  for  it  is 
only  through  their  inspired  efforts  that  a 
cold  and  seemingly  distant  law,  no  mat- 
ter how  sincerely  motivated,  is  warmly 
and  personally  translated  into  meaning- 
ful action — in  this  case,  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  of  our  AFDC  fam- 
ilies to  enjov  a  productive  and  rewarding 
Ufe. 

In  order  that  others  may  see  the  fine 
work  that  these  people  are  doing  in  San 
Antonio,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  on  their  1967  summer  efforts 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Summer  PRooR.fMS  for  Children  and  YoirrH 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives  out- 
lined In  PA-M  304.  planning  towards  this 
end  was  initiated  during  the  month  of  May. 
'67.  This  consisted  of  a  careful  caseload  re- 
view to  determine  the  actual  number  of  chil- 
dren that  we  would  be  working  with  during 
subseqiient  months  In  this  efifort  to  get  as 
many  children  as  possible  involved  In  some 
form  of  summer  activity.  The  ages  of  the 
children  concerned  were  also  noted  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  Head  Start  Program  for  Bexar 
County. 

Information  on  summer  programs  and 
activities  that  would  be  available  to  Bexar 
County  children  started  to  crystallze  during 
the  latter  part  of  May.  During  supervisory 
and  other  staff  meetings  we  began  to  formu- 
late plans  whereby  staff  members  were  given 
assignments  to  make  direct  contacts  with 
these  resources.  The  objective,  of  course,  be- 
ing to  get  first  hand  information  about  these 
programs  and  simultaneously  to  make  known 
our  interest  to  Involve  as  many  of  our  AFDC 
children  in  these  as  possible. 

One  of  our  major  objectives  this  summer 
was  to  get  as  many  of  our  eligible  chUdren 
involved  in  the  Head  Start  Program.  In  1965 
we  had  encouraged  our  AFDC  parents,  mostly 
through  correspondence,  to  involve  their 
children  in  Head  Start  as  well  as  other  lim- 
ited summer  activities  that  were  available  in 
the  county.  In  1966  we  approached  the  mat- 
ter in  a  more  realistic  manner  by  personally 
encouraging  the  parents  and  in  many  In- 
stances the  children  themselves  to  enroll  and 
participate  in  all  available  summer  programs 
and  activities  in  Bexar  County. 

In  1967  as  soon  as  word  was  released  by  the 
local  news  media  that  Bexar  County  would 
again  participate  in  a  Head  Start  Program, 
we  set  our  wheels  in  motion.  When  the  local 
EODC  office  received  word  that  this  project 
had  been  approved  we  contacted  that  Agency 
to  get  specific  data  concerning  this  resource. 
They,  in  turn,  noting  our  Interest  pledged 
their  full  support  and  cooperation  In  getting 
our  AFDC  children  enrolled. 

A  committee  of  local  staff  members  de- 
veloped a  form  letter  to  be  shared  with  our 
AFDC  client  at  the  time  of  our  discussion 
about  the  Head  Start  Program.  The  plan  was 
to  have  this  letter  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
Introduction  of  the  parent  and  child  as  well 
as  a  check  system  that  would  give  us  some 
specific  dat*  regarding  the  acceptance  or 
non-acceptaoce  of  each  child  referred.  The 
profKJsal  wa«  shared  with  the  Program  As- 
sociate and  Head  Start  Coordinator  at  EODC 
and  he  not  only  assured  us  of  his  approval 
of  the  referral  plan,  but  added  that  he  would 
send  a  directive  to  each  Head  Start  Project 
Director  with  a  sample  copy  of  this  referral 
letter  to  alert  them  of  our  procedure  and  to 
request  their  full  cooperation  with  our 
Agency. 


The  response  by  all  concerned  was  over- 
whelming. We  not  only  received  information 
from  the  schools  about  children  that  had 
been  enrolled  In  the  Head  Start  Program, 
but  also  about  children  that  had  been  en- 
rolled In  the  ongoing  pre-school  age  F>rograra 
during  the  previous  spring  school  semester, 
and  who  axe  well  prepared  for  their  first 
school  experience  this  fall. 

The  first  hand  reports  resulting  from  case- 
workers' visits  to  the  school  rooms  are  plentl- 
ful  and  most  encouraging.  In  most  Instances 
parents  concerned  are  non-English  speak- 
ing. In  the  beginning  the  children  were 
reluctant  to  become  involved  in  the  Head 
Start  Program,  nevertheless,  the  end  resvilt 
was  usually  adequate  adjustment  and  fast 
learning  taking  place  during  the  course  of 
the  program. 

Typical  quotations  from  workers'  reports 
indicate.  "The  mother  is  very  pleased  with 
the  Head  Start  Program.  She  stated  that 
she  wished  her  oldest  son,  Alberto,  had  en- 
rolled and  perhaps  now  he  would  be  doing 
much  better  In  school.  She  also  expressed 
the  fact  that  the  Head  Start  Program  pro- 
vides the  child  with  many  things  he  misses 
at  home  as  she  is  not  able  to  help  him.  She 
Ifl  able  to  help  him  speak  English  .  .  ." 

Prom  a  contact  with  a  teacher  we  learned. 
"Like  the  other  children,  Benjamin's  Initial 
attitude  of  noncomformity  changed  during 
his  involvement  In  the  Head  Start  Program. 
He  now  conforms  to  rules  of  the  program, 
the  rules  of  play  among  other  children  and 
to  the  rules  of  the  school . .  ." 

From  another  report.  "Before  Orlando  en- 
tered the  Head  Start  Program  he  was  very 
timid  and  depended  on  his  mother  for  al- 
most everything  he  did  and  wanted.  This 
child  made  very  good  progress  in  the  Head 
Start  Program.  Obviously  It  helped  him  to 
have  more  confidence  In  himself  as  I  found 
him  able  to  carry  on  a  very  rational  con- 
versation In  the  absence  of  his  mother.  He 
also  seemed  to  be  more  aware  of  the  people 
around  him  .  .  .'' 

The  number  Of  children  Involved  In  Bexar 
County  Head  Start  Program  as  a  result  of 
our  concerted  efforts  was  no  doubt  small, 
nevertheless,  we  feel,  effective.  As  a  follow-up 
to  the  emphasis  in  this  area  this  summer. 
It  is  now  planned  that  a  carry  over  during 
the  regular  school  semester  will  be  attempted. 
Obviously,  if  this  plan  can  be  carried  out 
on  an  ongoing  basis,  eventually  all  of  our 
AFDC  children  needing  pre-school  help  will 
be  Involved. 

Advance,  Inc.  Is  a  local  national  youth 
corps  project  funded  through  the  labor  De- 
partment under  Title  II.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  is  to  secure  summer  employment  for 
children  of  low  Income  families.  In  years 
past  most  of  the  jobs  we  reassigned  to  chil- 
dren selected  by  school  counselors.  In  1967 
they  granted  us  an  "exclusive"  and  we  im- 
mediately set  out  to  refer  as  many  of  our 
unemployed  children  over  the  age  of  16  as 
could  be  contacted.  Again  the  response  to 
this  local  resource  was  overwhelming.  Not 
all  of  the  referrals  that  were  made  were 
accepted  nor  did  they  all  follow  through  on 
Job  referrals.  Nevertheless,  those  that  crys- 
talized  (which  oft^n  occurred  only  because 
of  the  concentrated  caseworkers'  efforts  of 
our  staff)  met  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 
The  following  report  of  a  success  story  in- 
volving Advance,  Inc.  has  been  quoted  in 
full  to  show  some  of  the  typical  obstacles 
that  some  of  these  children  enocuntered  and 
how  they  were  eventually  removed. 

"When  I  received  notice  that  Advance. 
Inc.  had  job  opportunities  for  siunmer  em- 
ployment for  children  In  low-Income  fami- 
lies, I  Immediately  placed  a  call  to  Hector, 
son  of  my  AFDC  client,  Blva.  I  explained 
what  the  opportunity  would  mean  to  him 
and  he  became  very  enthusiastic  and  prom- 
ised to  call  Advance,  Inc.  Immediately  for  an 
application  blank. 

"Two  days  later  I  was  in  the  family's  home 
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on  a  routine  visit  and  I  helped  Hector  with 
his  application  and  we  readied  it  for  mailing. 
"The  next  I  heard  of  Hector  was  a  call 
from  his  mother,  thanking  me  for  helping 
Hector  and  telling  me  that  he  was  to  start 
to  work  the  next  day  at  St.  Lukes  Episcopal 
Church  which  is  In  Alamo  Heights  and  not 
easily  accessible  by  bus.  So,  I  was  happy  to 
know  the  family  appreciated  the  Job  even 
though  it  presented  a  transportation  prob- 
lem. 

"About  a  week  later  I  received  a  call  from 
Mr.  Contreras.  the  counselor  at  Advance.  Inc. 
saying  Hector  was  not  working  and  he  re- 
quested my  permission  to  call  Hector  in  for 
an  Interview  to  see  what  had  happened.  I 
consented  to  this  request.  Hector  went  to 
Advance.  Inc.  ofl&ce  and  he  had  a  very  In- 
teresting story. 

"It  seems  on  the  first  day  of  work  Hector 
borrowed  a  friend's  car  to  drive  to  work  and 
lie  had  to  return  the  car  before  the  work 
day  was  over.  So.  long  before  quitting  time 
Hector  got  In  the  car  and  left  and  did  not 
return.  In  CMldltlon.  to  this.  Hector  had 
shown  up  for  work  dressed  In  his  Sunday 
best  suit  and  he  was  completely  in  the  wrong 
clothing  for  the  work  they  had  lined  up  for 
him. 

"The  next  morning  Hector  tried  coming 
to  work  on  the  bus  and  he  arrived  much  too 
late  on  the  Job.  which  annoyed  all  con- 
cerned. As  it  turned  out  there  was  really 
only  enough  work  for  four  and  Hector  was 
the  fifth  person.  So.  Hector  did  not  come 
back.  It  was  after  that  that  the  counselor 
talked  to  Hector  again  about  Job  responsi- 
bility and  punctuality,  etc..  and  then  Hector 
was  placed  on  a  Job  at  the  San  Antonio  TB 
Hospital  where,  according  to  Mr.  Contreras, 
he  Is  working  out  fine.  He  has  solved  his 
transportation  problems,  he  knows  the  proper 
dress  and  he  has  a  new  concept  of  time.  Mr. 
Contreras  has  visited  with  Hector  since  his 
transfer  and  Hector  Is  happy  in  the  Job  and 
he  has  a  good  work  attitude. 

"The  Advance  program  Involves  a  forced 
savings  plan.  Each  worker  designates  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  his  weekly  pay  which  goes 
Into  savings  and  each  worker  Is  Issued  their 
own  Individual  savings  books.  They  can 
watch  their  savings  grow  during  the  sum- 
mer, thereby  assuring  a  lump  sum  available 
to  them  late  In  August  when  they  need  to 
purchase  school  clothing,  books,  supplies, 
etc.  It  was  interesting  that  Hector  wanted 
to  save  the  maximtmi  allowed,  leaving  for 
himself  Just  enough  for  transportation  and 
a  few  incidentals. 

"I  feel  Hector  has  had  a  few  traumatic 
experiences  this  simuner  In  connection  with 
getting  calmed  down  and  into  the  right 
Job.  I  am  sure  he  has  learned  more  than 
those  who  slid  Into  the  program  without 
problems.  This  might  be  the  summer  this 
16  year  old  boy  becomes  a  man.  Mr.  Contre- 
ras of  Advance,  Inc.  handled  the  counseling 
of  Hector  very  professionally  and  I  was  glad 
he  put  this  young  lad  back  on  "the  right 
track"  as  the  family  Is  Indeed  needy  and 
Hector's  earnings  will  assure  his  school  at- 
tendance this  fall." 

This  year  was  no  doubt  the  first  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  children  in  all  sectors  of  town  were 
readily  available.  These  facilities  Included  the 
city  organized  and  conducted  recreational 
facilities  as  well  as  basebaU  leagues.  Neigh- 
borhood centers  both  public  and  private 
as  well  as  SANTO  (San  Antonio  Neighborhood 
Youth  Organization)  played  a  verv  im- 
portant role  in  fllllng  In  the  recreational 
youth  gaps  in  the  city  heretofore  left  un- 
covered. 

Employment  opportunities  for  the  youth 
of  this  county  has  always  been  an  area  of 
concern  to  educators.  School  districts  have 
Independently  carried  out  their  own  "Career 
I^ys"  with  some  degree  of  success.  In  1966 
the  Idea  was  conceived  to  have  a  similar  pro- 
Rram  held  at  one  central  location  for  all  In- 
terested children   in   the   community.   Prom 


this  unique  concept  evolved  the  first  Touth 
Opportunity  Fair  held  In  1966,  the  second  of 
which  will  be  held  September  19-20,  1967. 
The  purpose  of  this  fair  Is  to  Inform  the 
youth,  especially  those  from  social  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  groups  of  the  occupations 
that  offer  them  the  greatest  opportunities. 
This  fair  Is  aimed  at  all  youth  In  the  county 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  regardless  of 
whether  enrolled  in  school,  graduates  or 
drop  outs.  The  fair  consists  of  exhibits  from 
business,  industry,  labor,  government,  non- 
profit organizations,  etc,  Thege  exhibits  will 
depict  the  Job  opportunities  that  exist  within 
these  areas  of  endeavor.  The  exhibits  will  be 
manned  by  personnel  who  can  answer  ques- 
tions about  specific  occupations  in  the  ex- 
hibitors' field  of  work. 

Currently  we  have  many  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers assisting  to  plan  the  program  for  the 
1967  Fair.  In  addition,  as  caseworkers  are 
contacting  the  families  they  are  discussing 
the  fair  with  parents  as  well  as  children 
whom  they  feel  may  benefit  from  It.  It  was 
Interesting  to  note  that  a  survey  made  by  a 
member  of  our  local  staff  has  revealed  that 
Bexar  County  has  37.928  junior  high  school 
and  39,326  high  school  students.  Therefore, 
considering  the  pledge  of  cooperation  made 
by  the  14  school  districts  In  the  county  It  Is 
antlcip>ated  that  a  good  portion  of  these 
77.000  children  may  attend  the  fair  thereby 
learning  the  Immediate  and  future  prospects 
of  employment,  the  educational  and  other 
training  requirements  of  these  Jobs,  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement,  where  to  get 
Job  placement  counseling,  aptitude  and  pro- 
ficiency testing,  range  of  salaries  In  their  field 
of  Interest,  etc. 

It  should  be  added  that  nationwide  at- 
tention has  been  drawn  to  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Fair  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Touth  Opportunity,  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  pledging  his  support. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  sketchy  outline  of 
activities  that  took  place  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1967  In  our  efforts  to  get  as  many 
of  our  AFDC  children  Involved  In  some  form 
of  summer  activity.  The  credit  for  that  ac- 
complished must  be  given  to  the  caseworkers 
who  did  the  actual  "legwork"  both  In  getting 
Information  about  resources  as  well  as  coun- 
seling and  encouraging  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  take  full  advantage  of  these.  Hope- 
fully, many  of  the  resources  available  this 
summer  wlU  be  available  during  the  school 
months.  If  so,  it  is  our  endeavor  to  continue 
making  full  uee  of  these  In  order  that  all 
children  la  our  AFDC  famUles  may  have  a 
better  opportunity  for  a  normal  and  produc- 
tive life. 

STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC   WELFAKE   STATIS- 
TICS  ON    SUMMER   AcrrvrriES   crildreh  and 

TOUTH 

There  are  approximately  10,000  children 
and  youth,  from  one  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  under  the  Aid  to  FamUles  with  Depend- 
ent Children  program  In  Bezar  County. 

Some  50  per  cent  of  them  were  enrolled  or 
participated  In  one  or  more  stmimer  pro- 
grams. The  following  statistics  show  in  what 
programs  these  young  people  participated : 


Program 


Age  level 


"eadslarti    6  years  old 

Recreation         StoZlyears 

Summer  school.. 13  to  16  years 

Employment 16  to  23  years 

Youth  opportunity  center 16to21  years 

Healthcare 1  to  22 years 

Camping 10  to  22  years 

Manpower  development  and       16  to  23  years 

framing  (MOTA). 
Other  programs 6to23years.  . 

Total  children  and 
youth  enrolled  in  all 
programs. 


Number  ol 
participants 


'  730 

2,095 

29 

335 

228 

982 

152 

23 

259 


survey  on  NUMBER  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH   SCHOOL    STUDENTS   IN    BEXAR   COUNTY 

On  May  25,  1967.  I  made  a  telephone  sur- 
vey on  the  total  number  of  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  In  Bexar  County. 

I  contacted  fourteen  (14)  school  districts 
and  obtained  each  district's  total  enrollment 
as  of  May  1,  1967. 

The  report  which  follows  Is  the  result  of 
this  survey. 

NUMBIR    OF    JUNIOR   AND    SENIOR   HIGH    STUDENTS    IN 
BEXAR  COUNTY 


School  district 


Junior  Senior 

high  high 

school  school 

students  student} 


Total 


Alamo  Heights  Independent 
School  District.  7101 
Broadway. 940 

East  Central  School  Oistrici 
Stuart  Rd 40£ 

Edgewood  Independent 
School  District.  6458  West 
Commerce 3,396 

Fori  Sam  Houston  Inde- 
pendent School  District, 
Winans  Rd 320 

Harlandale  Independent 
School  District.  102  Gene- 
vieve  3.600 

Judson  Rural  School  District. 
Old  Seguin  Rd 245 

North  East  Independent 
School  District,  10214 
Sommers .         2.837 

Northside  Independent  Sctiool 
District.  Evers  Rd 3,946 

San  Antonio  Independent 
School  District  Lavaca  at 
Matagorda     _        18,385 

Special  education  enrollment 
SAISD  239 

Schertz-Cibolo  Independent 
School  District,  Schertz 428 

South  San  Antonio  Independ- 
ent School  District,  2515 
Navaio  _  9S0 

Southside  School  District, 

Martinez  Rd   505 

Southwest  Independent 
School  District,  Macdona 
Rd  287 

San  Antonio  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese Schools,  9123 
Lorene  . .  ..  1.444 

Total.... 37.928 


1,846 

2,786 

621 

1,027 

4,260 

7.656 

446 

766 

3,650 

7,250 

350 

595 

2,256 

5,093 

6,681 

10.627 

15, 192 

33, 577 

169 

408 

572 

1.000 

1.200 

2  150 

398 

903 

339 

626 

1,386 

2  830 

39, 366       77. 294 


There  are,  then,  approximately  77.294 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students  en- 
rolled In  some  fourteen  (14)  school  districts, 
in  approxinxately  sixty-three  (63)  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools. 


RepresentatiTe  Wkitener  Addretie* 
Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association 


4.833 


'  Includes  number  of  children  who  were  enrolled  in  preschool 
icademic  school  year  program. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OF    CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
September  15,  1967,  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Basil  L.  WnrrENER,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  42d  annual  convention 
of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Associa- 
tion at  Sea  Island,  Ga. 

During  his  entire  service  to  date.  Rep- 
resentative Whitener  has  been  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  preparation  of  legis- 
lation which  bears  directly  and  indirectly 
on  the  interest  and  importance  to  the 
American  textile  industry. 

His  knowledge  of  this  industry  has 
been  gained  over  a  lifetime  of  close  con- 
tact and  -association  with  all  segments  of 
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this  Industry  and  the  persons  who  com- 
prise It  in  both  employee  and  employer 
capacities. 

He  is  an  articulate  spokesman  on  the 
subject  of  this  Industi-y  because  he  has  a 
basic  knowledge  of  it  and  has  continued 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  seeker  after  more 
knowledge. 

His  presentation  last  Friday  was  an 
outstanding  one,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Address  by  Basii.  L.  Whiteneb,  Member  of 

Congress,  Before  42d  Annual  Convention, 

Combed      Tabn      Spinneks     Association, 

September  15,  1967 

I  am  honored  to  participate  In  this  final 
convention  of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners 
Association.  This  Is  an  historic  occasion  In 
the  annals  ol  the  textile  Industry  since  it 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  American  Spin- 
ners Association,  an  organization  which  will 
combine  the  talents  of  those  primarily  Inter- 
eeted  In  the  carded  yarn  field  with  yours. 

I  am  proud  of  my  textile  heritage.  Through 
this  heritage,  I  have  developed  an  abiding 
interest  In  the  industry  and  Its  service  to  iU 
employees  and  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
nation. 

The  Southeastern  region — and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  particularly — is  depend- 
ent up  on  a  dynamic  and  thriving  textile 
economy  lor  Its  economic  well-being.  The 
weekly  wages  of  thousands  of  textiles  em- 
ployees constitute  the  warp  and  woof  of 
proeperlty  for  our  merchants,  professional 
men,  and  related  businesses. 

As  an  example  of  the  Importance  of  the 
Industry  to  our  region,  we  note  that  In  North 
Carolina  alone  our  textile  plants  are  capi- 
talized at  more  than  $1.18  bllUon.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  capitalization  of  hosiery 
and  garment  plants.  Textile  proi>ertles  have 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $983  million  result- 
ing In  millions  of  dollars  in  tax  revenues  to 
our  state  and  local  units.  Tao-heel  textile 
workers  earn  more  than  $1  billion  per  an- 
num out  of  a  total  payroll  In  North  Caro- 
lina of  $2.5  billion  for  all  workers. 

The  record  shows  that  the  volume  of  trade 
of  the  textile  Industry  with  some  other  in- 
dustries Is  as  follows: 

$100  million  with  the  trucking  Industry, 
$240  million  with  the  paper  industry,  $150 
million  with  private  power  companies,  $190 
million  with  sfieep  ranchers,  more  than  $1 
billion  with  the  cotton  farmer,  $2.4  billion 
with  the  man-made  fiber  Industry,  $640  mil- 
lion with  machinery  manufacturers.  $500 
million  with  the  cpnstruction  industry. 

These  are  mere  examples  of  the  value 
of  a  vibrant  textile  Industry  to  the  economy 
of  our  nation. 

When  we  Eidd  these  contributions  to  our 
economic  welfare  and  the  fact  that  in  the 
United  States  $4.6  billion  is  paid  out  in  wages 
to  employees  each  year,  we  begin  to  realize 
the  essentiality  of  tiie  preservation  of  the 
Industry. 

No  organization  has  been  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  growth  and  stabil- 
ity In  the  textile  Industry  than  the  Combed 
Tarn  Spinners  Association.  You  have  made 
your  voices  heard.  Those  voices  have  been 
of  great  assistance  to  me  as  I  have  sought 
to  represent  our  area  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  assistance  I  extend 
to  you  my  sincere  thanks.  I  express  the  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  provide  guidance 
and  counsel  as  we  seek  to  protect  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  Americans  who 
work  In  your  plants. 

Recent  years  have  produced  burdens  for 
your  Industry  which  have  made  your  busi- 
ness climate  cloudy.  These  burdens  resulted 
In  g^eat  measure  from  unwise  and  unreal- 
istic    government     programs.     Other     basic 

Axtxerloan    industries    are    now    feeling    the 
pinch  of  the  same  unrealistic  government  ac- 


tions. They  are  ndw  Joining  hands  with  us 
as  we  seek  to  find  so\utlons  for  our  problems. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  connection 
with  the  imports  of  excessive  amounts  of 
foreign-made  goods.  These  other  industry 
people  are  now  joining  with  us  In  urging  ef- 
fective Import  controls  by  our  government. 

They  are  Joining  with  us  in  making  the 
American  people  aware  of  developments  in 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  during  the  past  20 
years.  They  are  helping  point  out  that  our 
domestic  and  economic  policy  has  been  re- 
shaped in  such  a  way  as  to  do  Injury  to  the 
economic  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

We  are  all  properly  alarmed  that  our  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  products  have  been 
decre.ising  as  Imports  have  made  an  alarm- 
ing growth  in  volume.  I^et  me  illustrate  by 
briefly  reciting  statistical  data  relating  to 
facets  of  our  industrial  situation. 

(a)  Between  1950  and  1965  the  number 
of  nations  producing  commercial  steel  grew 
from  32  to  85  nations.  In  that  period  the 
volume  of  world  export  of  steel  more  than 
c«j\ibled.  going  from  23  million  tons  in  195o 
to  51  million  tons  in  1965.  Of  this  new  for- 
eign steel  production,  20 To  of  It  has  come 
Into  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  own  steel  mills  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  supply  all  of  our  needs. 

(b)  Foreign  shoe  manufacurers  are  now 
shipping  into  this  country  23%  of  our  total 
domestic  production  of  shoes,  causing  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  to  American  shoe 
workers. 

(c)  Within  the  past  10  years  we  have  seen 
the  imp)ortatlon  of  rugs  in  this  country  in 
such  volume  Rs  to  now  command  70%  of  the 
American  market. 

(d)  In  1937  only  4.2 'Ti  of  foreign-made 
athletic  goodB  were  shipped  Into  the  United 
States.  84 '"t.  of  our  domestic  athletic  goods 
market  in  1966  was  supplied  by  foreign-made 
products. 

Many  other  examples  of  this  dramatic  and 
devastating  Invasion  of  the  American  market 
could  be  given. 

This  rapid  depletion  of  American  indus- 
trial opportunity  commenced  with  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  when 
the  Congress  surrendered  to  the  executive 
agencies  the  regulation  of  international 
trade.  With  each  passing  year,  these  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  played  a  heavier  role 
in  trade  policy. 

In  my  judgment,  there  will  be  no  ap- 
preciable relief  for  our  American  workers 
and  industries  unless  significant  Congres- 
sional action  Is  taken.  This  action  will  be 
taken  when  the  people  of  America  are  con- 
vinced that  trade  agreements  must  be  based 
on  economic  considerations  rather  than  upon 
international  political  considerations.  The 
record  of  no  industry  can  equal  that  of  the 
textile  Industry  in  pointing  out  to  our  peo- 
ple the  dangers  of  foreign  trade  policies 
based  primarily  upon  international  polit- 
ical  considerations. 

Because  of  a  foolhardy  approach  by  per- 
sons in  our  government  we  now  find  many 
high  officials  in  both  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  asserting  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  expendable.  Only  last  year  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  ono  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  was  a  delegate  to  the  recent 
Kennedy  Round  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
said :  "It  would  seem  to  me  that  imports 
could  be  substantially  higher  without  dam- 
age to  the  domestic  cotton  textile  Industry." 

This  same  gentleman  also  advocated  dis- 
continuing the  Long  Term  Arrangement  and 
called  for  stepped  up  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  see  that  our  government 
guarantee  a  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
textile  market  to  foreign  countries.  He  fur- 
ther advocated  that  developing  cotton  textile 
exporting  countries  should  unite  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  present 
a  united  front  combatting  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  we  must  have  a  more  realistic 
trade  policy  for  our  domestic  industry. 

These  contentions  are  made  In  a  glib  man- 


ner, notwithstanding  the  shocking  statistics 
which  are  available  to  these  misguided  per- 
sons. They  know,  as  you  and  I  know,  that 
In  1963  United  States  textile  imports 
amounted  to  $646  million  and  that  in  1965 
this  figure  had  grown  to  $880  million.  In 
1966  the  figure  had  risen  to  $1  billion  34 
million  of  textile  imports,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  -.vorry  these  free  traders  very  little. 

These  same  people  know  that  Japan,  Hong 
Kong.  Mexico,  and  India  furnish  more  than 
half  the  United  States  textile  Imports  and 
are  crying  lor  a  larger  share  of  our  market. 

I  know  that  you  Join  me  in  being  alarmed 
that  in  1966  We  only  shipped  to  J;ipan 
$4,040,000  worth  of  man-made  fiber  and 
fabrics,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  shipped  in  $161,510,000  worth 
of  tlie  san^e  type  products — ^a  difference  of 
$157,470,000. 

Most  of  the  countries  flooding  our  nation 
with  cheaply-produced  textile  products 
have  no  reluctance  to  bulldlrc-  barriers 
against  the  entry  of  American  textiles  Into 
their  countries. 

A  good  example  is  Brazil.  The  United 
States  has  furnished  vast  amounts  of  money 
in  economic  aasistance  and  trade  conces- 
sions to  that  country  and  has  permitted  it 
to  furnish  6%  of  all  of  our  textile  Imports 
while  we  purchase  31%  of  Its  total  coffee 
production. 

When  the  American  manufacturer  seeks 
to  ship  textiles  to  Brazil  he  la  faced  with 
the  requirement  of  an  Import  license  and 
after  the  license  Is  granted  a  100%  ad 
valorem  duty  for  cotton  cloth  and  a  120% 
ad  valorem  duty  for  synthetic  fabrics. 

Colombia,  another  of  our  South  American 
neighbors,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
favors  from  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
also  have  a  licensing  system  which  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  to  do  business  In  their 
country. 

Mexico  has  a  similar  policy.  In  those  two 
countries,  tariff  duties  may  range  from  100% 
ad  valorem  on  denims  to  nearly  300%  on 
synthetic  fabrics.  These  are  not  Isolated 
examples.  The  same  conditions  apply  In 
many  other  countries  of  the  world  where 
we  seek  to  do  business.  Their  ideas  of 
reciprocity  are  bizarre,  to  say  the  least. 

The  evil  results  of  this  strange  approach  to 
International  trade  are  not  confined  to  the 
textile  Industry.  They  are  nationwide  in  their 
scope.  When  wo  consider  that  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  Is  In  large  measure  attrib- 
utable to  textile  Imports,  we  realize  that  It 
Is  not  just  a  local  or  limited  problem.  We 
have  seen  our  gold  reserves  go  from  $23  bil- 
lion 252  million  m  1952  to  $10  billion  93  mil- 
lion In  1966. 

This  trend  will  continue  unless  there  is  an 
Immediate  change  In  our  national  approacb 
In  world  trade.  Textile  Imports  represent  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  total  volume  of 
our  annual  balance  of  payments  deficit  at 
this  moment.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  it  is 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  any  American  could 
fall  to  demand  a  return  to  sanity  in  our  trade 
policies. 

For  16  years  we  have  experienced  a  deficit 
In  our  international  accounts  In  each  fiscal 
year,  with  one  exception.  How  long  can  we 
continue  such  practices? 

Many  of  tis  are  also  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  practically  every  foreign  country 
shipping  textiles  Into  the  United  States  has 
a  flourishing  trade  with  our  communist 
enemies. 

In  1965  our  nation  did  almost  $300  million 
In  trade  with  communist  and  satellite  na- 
tions. During  this  same  period  trade  between 
some  of  our  so-called  friends  and  communist 
and  satellite  nations  amounted  to  $15.8  bil- 
lion. Yhtis,  we  see  that  we  are  affording  to 
nations  engaged  In  £u:tlve  trading  with  our 
communist  enemies  a  virtual  open  textile 
market  in  the  United  States  while  we  send 
to  them  our  foreign  aid  dollars. 

The  question  of  East-Weet  trade  Is  now 
coDomandlng  tlie  attention  of  many  American 
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people.  They  are  demanding  that  the  United 
States'  policies  be  reexamined  quickly. 

On  August  1.  1967,  I  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  all  facets  of  East-West 
trade.  It  was  gratifying  that  within  a  few 
days  more  than  100  members  of  the  House 
had  introduced  Identical  resolutions. 

It  is  expected  that  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  consider  this  resolution  within 
the  next  few  days.  If  this  resolution  is  ap- 
{)roved  by  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  the  se- 
lect committee  can  render  a  great  public 
service  in  making  available  to  the  nation  all 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  subject  of  trade 
with  communist  nations  and  their  satellites. 

Recently  more  than  100  members  of  the 
House  and  61  members  of  the  Senate  have 
Joined  together  In  demanding  Congressional 
action  to  further  limit  textile  imports.  We 
have  said,  In  effect,  that  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  negotiated  Import  arrangements  and 
agreements  made  by  executive  agencies  of 
the  government. 

We  were  all  delighted  that  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  trade  legislation,  has  agreed 
to  be  the  principal  author  of  this  legislation 
and  Is  joining  In  the  demand  that  a  realistic 
approach  be  substituted  for  present  policies. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  this  legislation  will 
bring  about  an  equitable  and  orderly  pro- 
gram of  textile  trade  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  market  disruption,  unemployment, 
and  foster  a  healthy  climate  for  a  strong 
and  growing  domestic  textile  Industry. 

The  major  cause  for  optimism  for  the 
future  of  this  legislative  proposal  is  the  fact 
that  the  popular  and  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Congressman  Mills,  has  agreed  to 
lead  the  fight.  His  sponsorship  of  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  most  persuasive  to  many  of  our 
colleagues. 

Another  legislative  proposal,  which  has  not 
received  great  pubUclty,  has  been  sponsored 
by  Congressman  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  results  from  2  years  of  investigations  and 
hearings  by  Mr.  Dent  and  his  subcommit- 
tee. They  have  studied  the  Impact  of  Imports 
of  all  types  upon  domestic  employment  op- 
portunities. 

The  Dent  bill,  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Ijabor,  proposes  substantial  cur- 
tailment of  Imports  when  a  finding  Is  made 
that  such  Imports  deprive  Americans  of  jobs 
and  Job  opportunities.  The  bill  would  take 
the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  those  bureau- 
crats who  heretofore  have  been  so  blind  to 
the  loss  of  employment  resulting  from  ex- 
cessive imports. 

The  Dent  proposal  is  a  sound  approach  to 
the  problem  and  deserves  the  support  of  the 
textile  Industry  and  all  Americans  who  are 
Interested  In  the  preservation  of  a  vibrant 
economy. 

Another  heartening  development  In  recent 
months  has  been  the  accelerated  Interest  of 
labor,  Industry,  and  agricultural  organiza- 
tions in  bringing  about  textile  Import  con- 
trols Just  a  few  days  ago  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council  went  on  record  In  favor  of 
greater  controls  on  Imports  of  textile  prod- 
ucts. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  United  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America  stated  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  its  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions as  they  affected  textiles.  The  Union 
stated  to  the  President:  "We  do  not  believe 
our  present  foreign  trade  policy  Is. achieving 
the  purpose  It  was  supposed  to  achieve. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  rise  in  the 
Uvlng  standards  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries which  are  the  major  beneficiaries  of  our 
present  policy." 

It  might  well  have  been  added  that  unless 
sensible  policies  are  Immediately  Instituted 
the  Uvlng  standard  of  our  American  textile 
workers  wUl  be  seriously  lowered. 

This  heightened  activity  in  behalf  of  the 


domestic  textile  Industry  on  so  many  fronts 
gives  us  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  af- 
firmative action  will  be  forthcoming  during 
the  90th  Congress.  I  know  that  you  Join  m 
the  hope  that  this  relief  will  come  promptly. 

As  I  conclude,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention  another  legislative  activity  In 
which  I  am  directly  engaged.  I  believe  that  it 
has  a  direct  Imptact  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  domestic  textile  Industry  and 
many  other  business  sectors.  This  activity 
has  gone  on  for  7  years  as  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  special  subcommittee  to  study  state 
taxation  of  Interstate  transactions. 

This  long  investigation  clearly  shows  that 
there  are  domestic  trade  barriers  in  the  form 
of  state  and  local  taxes  which  are  similar  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  see  In  the  field 
of  foreign  trade.  These  barriers  are  harmful 
to  American  business.  They  have  come  about 
In  large  measure  because  of  conflicting  court 
decisions  and  the  eagerness  of  local  state  tax 
administrators  and  legislators  to  Impose 
heavy  burdens  on  out-of-state  business  orga- 
nizations doing  business  within  their  states. 

We  were  told  by  reputable  businessmen 
that  many  Industries  find  It  easier  to  locate 
in  foreign  countries  and  market  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  than  to  ship  do- 
mestically produced  products  across  state 
lines. 

A  legislative  proposal,  co-sponsored  by 
members  of  our  special  sut>committee.  is  now 
awaiting  debate  on  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  will  be  my  responsi- 
bility to  manage  the  debate  when  the  bill  Is 
called  up.  Unless  we  have  the  support  of  the 
buslnes  community,  I  apprehend  that  the 
bill  Is  In  Jeopardy  because  of  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  several  state  tax  administra- 
tors who  do  not  want  their  playhouse 
di.'^turbed. 

Briefly  stated,  the  legislation  would  per- 
mit a  small  company  In  one  state  to  do  busi- 
ness with  other  states  without  burdensome 
and  capricious  regulation  by  the  taxing  au- 
thorities In  states  where  the  company  has 
no  local  property  and  no  local  employee. 

The  data  collected  by  our  subconunlttee 
during  ovu-  long  study  Indicates  that  the 
bill  would  not  significantly  affect  the  amount 
of  revenue  collected  by  any  state.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  It  would  In  the 
long  run  bring  about  an  Increase  In  revenues 
because  of  accelerated  business  activity. 

In  our  own  State  of  North  Carolina  much 
misinformation  has  been  dispensed  by  those 
who  would  confuse  the  Issue.  I  urge  that 
each  of  you  carefully  consider  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  and  urge  your  own  R«preBen- 
tatives  In  the  Congress  to  support  it. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  at 
your  great  convention.  I  commend  you  for 
the  zeal  that  you  have  for  providing  greater 
employment  opportimltles  for  our  people 
through  an  expanded  and  healthy  textile 
Industry.  Your  leadership  Is  essenUal  for  the 
economic  health  of  out  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  raised  In  the 
mills  and  In  communities  where  the  textile 
Industry  has  provided  so  much  leadership 
are  grateful  to  you. 

As  you  merge  into  the  American  Spinners 
Association.  I  wish  you  every  success  and 
urge  that  you  continue  your  zeal  for  a  better 
America. 


Increasing  Federal  Control  of  State 
Edncational  Systems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soirrB  cabolxna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  each 
day   we  are  witnessing  new  efforts  by 


this  administration  through  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  to  bring  our  schools 
under  total  and  absolute  Federal  control. 

Many  of  the  controls  which  are  being 
exercised  by  the  Federal  Government  to- 
day would  have  met  violent  resistance  by 
the  public  if  they  had  not  been  effected 
in  a  piecemeal  manner. 

Local  control  of  matters  pertaining  to 
education  is  vital  to  the  very  preserva- 
tion of  our  Republic,  for  only  through 
control  of  these  processes  could  a  totali- 
tarian government  retain  authority  over 
the  people. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  tactics  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected  in  this 
area  has  been  written  by  Dr.  George  H. 
Aull,  consulting  economist.  South  Caro- 
lina National  Bank,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  a  large  number  of  newspaper 
editors  in  my  State.  This  editorial,  under 
the  title  "Politics  vs.  Education.  Who  Will 
Win,"  was  printed  in  the  September  12, 
1967.  issue  of  the  Dillon  Herald,  and  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Potmcs  Versus  Education:  Who  Wn.L  Win? 
( By  Dr.  George  H.  Aull) 

The  Bible  says  that  "Parables  are  given  to 
us  for  our  enlightenment."  Prom  whatever 
source,  many  of  the  great  teachlngfs  of  past 
generations  are  couched  In  the  language  of 
pairables  and  have  come  down  to  the  present 
not  only  by  word  of  mouth  but  through 
primary  and  elementary  texts  which  for  so 
long  combined  knowledge  with  wisdom  and 
learning  with  the  development  of  character. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  no  longer  the  case 
and  there  Is  a  terrific  waste  of  time  and 
energy  as  a  result.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  If  Johnny  could  be  made  to  tinderstand 
that  "The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pur- 
Eueth"  Instead  of  wasting  ills  time  on  noth- 
ing more  profotind  than  "Run,  Dick,  run; 
see  Dick  run."  Before  it  Is  too  late,  someone 
should  compile  a  "Dictionary  of  Parables" 
for  the  benefit  of  today's  unenlightened — 
and  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  to  Include  a 
hint  conoermng  their  applicability. 

There  is.  for  example,  the  marvelous  old 
parable  which  admonishes  the  unwary  con- 
cerning the  evils  of  allowing  a  prying 
stranger  to  get  his  "foot  In  the  door."  The 
same  idea,  of  course,  finds  expression  In 
another  great  parable  which  teaches  that, 
unless  the  camper  enjoys  sleeping  with 
camels,  it  Is  best  not  to  permit  one  to  get 
his  nose  under  the  edges  of  his  tent. 

Somewhat  along  the  sstme  line,  an  old 
story  says  you  can't  kill  a  frog  by  dropping 
him  In  boiling  water;  he  reacts  Immediately 
and  jumps  ou*.  On  the  other  hand.  If  you 
put  the  frog  In  cold  water  and  then  warm 
it  up  gradually,  he  doesn't  make  up  his 
mind  to  Jump  until  It's  too  late — by  then 
he's  cooked ! 

All  of  this  brings  to  mind  the  Inescapable 
and  obvious  fact  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  getting  Its  feet  very  far  Into  the 
door  of  our  schools  and  Its  nose  quite  effec- 
tively under  the  tent  of  a  whole  series  of 
activities  which  formerly  were  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  localities  Involved,  and  even 
the  private  concern  of  Indlvldtial  citizens 
acting  for  themselves. 

Maybe  it's  Just  the  weather,  but  the  evi- 
dence Is  strong  and  ought  to  be  convincing 
that  the  water  Is  getting  a  might  hot.  If 
there  Is  any  freedom  to  be  preserved  or  any 
jumping  to  be  done.  It's  about  time  we  got 
started. 

Just  the  other  day,  a  federal  Judge  In 
Washington  who  knows  nothing  about  edu- 
cational  techniques   and   apparently   not   a 
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great  deal  about  law,  ruled  that  an  "honors 
curriculum"  Introduced  14  years  ago  by  an 
experienced  school  8Ui>erUitendent  and 
highly  respected  educator  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  purely  academic  device,  la 
"discriminatory"  and,  therefore,  unconsti- 
tutional and  must  be  abandoned.  The  supef- 
intendent  ha«  resigned  In  protest,  calling 
this  "clear  evidence"  of  a  "concerted  attack 
upon  public  education"  by  people  In  "high 
political  ofllce"  with  the  connivance  and 
support  of  "social  activists  In  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opjjortunlty  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare." 

These  are  some  of  the  same  people  who 
have  been  wanning  the  water — and  not  too 
gradually — over  the  past  several  years.  It  Is 
a  frightening  thought  that,  had  we  been 
dropping  In  suddenly,  we  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  Jump  out  Immediately. 

Oh,  well,  "Experience  teaches  a  dear  school 
but.  .  .    ' 


The  Republic  of  Indonesia:  Outlook  for 
Stability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  September 
30, 1965,  marked  a  series  of  events  in  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  that  were  of  ex- 
treme significance  to  the  development  of 
Southeast  Asia.  On  this  date  an  at- 
tempted coup,  instigated  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Indonesia — PKI — was 
thwarted  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
attempted  coup  led  directly  to  a  bloody 
purge  of  thousands  of  Coromunists  in  In- 
donesia and  further,  to  the  eventual  fall 
from  power  of  President  Sukarno.  The 
decline  of  Sukarno,  a  man  who  was  hav- 
ing an  extremely  questionable  effect  on 
Indonesia  and  the  entire  area,  and  the 
rise  of  General  Suharto  and  a  new  Cab- 
inet, including  the  imaginative  Adam 
Malik,  provided  a  great  lift  to  Southeast 
Asian  expectations.  I  would  like  today  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  beneficial 
ramifications  of  the  new  Crovernment  and 
Include  in  the  Record  an  excellent  work 
by  Ralph  Baxter,  one  of  my  interns,  on 
the  developments  since  1945  and  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  makeup  of  that  country 
which  provide  the  foundation  for  present 
conditions. 

The  administration  of  General  Su- 
harto, in  its  first  few  months,  appears  to 
be  on  the  road  to  serious  progress.  The 
administration  is  taking  a  realistic  view 
of  the  problems  that  confront  Indonesia. 
They  have  declared  an  end  to  the  "slo- 
ganlsm"  that  once  characterized  the  Gov- 
ernment. Rather  than  try  to  cover  up 
their  problems,  the  new  Government  is 
willing  to  admit  that  they  exist  and  to 
attempt  to  find  a  solution.  This  new  atti- 
tude is  apparent  in  several  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  island  republic. 

There  Is  much  discussion  of  postpon- 
ing the  elections  scheduled  for  July  of 
next  year.  The  reastms  for  the  proposed 
delay  are  mainly  technical.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Parliament  can  find  a  solution  to 
two  problems  that  have  plagued  Indo- 
nesia for  many  years:  First,  the  legisla- 


ture, due  to  the  method  of  elections,  has 
failed  to  accurately  represent  the  people; 
and  secondly,  the  proliferation  of  politi- 
cal parties  and  interest  groups  has  pre- 
vented a  clear  delineation  of  issues  during 
a  campaign.  The  Parliament  is  now  dis- 
cussing possible  measures,  and  if  it  ap- 
pears that  a  delay  would  mean  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  elections  will  be  postponed. 

The  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  also 
long  been  burdened  with  the  danger  of 
Communist  insurrection.  After  the  at- 
tempted coup  of  1965,  many  serious 
measures  have  l>een  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  Communist  prob- 
lem. Most  of  those  who  had  important 
roles  in  the  uprising  are  now  in  jail  and 
the  PKI  has  been  banned  from  any  fur- 
ther political  activity.  Although  a  hard 
core  of  Communists  still  operates  within 
the  Republic,  they  have  lost  almost  all 
of  their  influence  and  following.  In  fact, 
the  Government  is  now  having  a  problem 
protecting  the  Chinese  Communist  Em- 
bassy in  Djakarta  against  demonstra- 
tions of  anti-Communist  groups.  The 
Government  permits,  however,  instruc- 
tion about  communism  in  the  schools; 
they  feel  that  the  best  protection  against 
future  outbreaks  is  the  education  of  the 
people  to  the  realities  of  the  modern 
Communist  systems.  There  is  little 
chance  that  the  Indonesia  Government 
will  again  tolerate  a  Communist  buildup. 

Indonesia  is  now  making  a  serious 
attempt  to  reenter  the  world  community. 
Since  the  fall  of  Sukarno,  it  has  rejoined 
the  United  Nations,  ECAFE,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
is  beginning  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  the  Colombo  plan  as  well  as  the  newly 
founded  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations.  Indonesia  is  now  making  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  reopen  friendly  relations 
with  nations  throughout  the  world.  The 
new  administration  believes  that  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  can  go  far  toward 
helping  each  other  in  their  drives  toward 
economic  stabUity  and  will  be  active  in 
most  programs  designed  toward  that  end. 

Although  Indonesia  is  open  to  partici- 
pation in  organizations  for  regional 
economic  cooperation,  she  is  firm  in  her 
stand  against  any  form  of  military  or 
political  alliance.  Indonesia  wishes  to 
have  warm  relations  with  all  nations, 
desiring  to  maintain  an  active,  yet  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy. 

Indonesia's  relations  with  Malaysia  are 
of  sp>ecial  significance.  These  two  nations 
have  long  been  involved  in  serious  con- 
flict. Today  Indonesia  is  making  realistic 
steps  toward  the  renewal  of  friendly  re- 
lations between  the  two.  Both  countries 
signed  a  pact  on  August  11,  1966,  and  full 
diplomatic  relations  will  be  restored 
shortly. 

Indonesia's  most  serious  problems,  cer- 
tainly, are  economic.  Suharto's  adminis- 
tration has  already  done  much  toward 
overcoming  the  dreadful  situation  it 
found  itself  in  ut  the  time  of  its  rise  to 
power.  First,  the  Government  has  re- 
scheduled their  foreign  debts  through 
the  cooperation  of  their  creditor  nations. 
Second,  they  secured  an  emergency  loan 
of  $200  million  to  finance  immediate 
necessities  of  the  economy. 


Third,  the  administration  has  made  a 
number  of  reforms.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  control  the  inflation;  imports 
have  been  limited  to  the  products 
deemed  essential  at  this  time — food- 
stuffs, spare  parts  for  industrial  devel- 
opment, material  for  construction,  and 
so  forth — export-import  regulations  and 
foreign  investment  laws  have  been  re- 
written to  alleviate  the  problems  that 
emanated  from  those  two  areas.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  has  insti- 
tuted public  works  to  repair  the  dilapi- 
dated transport  system  that  gravely  hin- 
dered commerce.  Further,  Indonesia  is 
scheduled  to  start  on  a  5-year  plan  in 
1969.  It  is  hoped  that  by  that  time  the 
economy's  most  pressing  problems  will 
have  been  adequately  controlled  in  order 
to  make  possible  realistic  long-range 
planning. 

We  can  expect  substantial  progress 
from  Indonesia  in  the  future.  Growth 
and  development  seem  certain,  along 
with  an  increased  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia — through  in- 
ternal stability  and  participation  in 
regional  programs.  It  is  important  that 
we  understand  the  problems  and  re- 
sources that  Indonesia  has  to  contend 
with.  Mr.  Baxter's  work  should  be  of 
value  in  this  regard,  and  at  this  point  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
The  Repijblic  of  Indonesia:  Outi-ook  fob 
Stabilitt 
(By  Ralph  H.  Baxter,  Jr.) 

Today,  the  eyes  of  the  world  focus  on  South- 
east Asia.  This  small  once  Insignificant  area, 
far  behind  most  of  the  world  In  technical  and 
economic  development,  now  divides  the  East 
from  the  West:  both  geographically  and 
through  the  question  of  affiliation.  It  Is  here 
that  the  major  powers  of  East  and  West  are 
locked  in  an  ever  growing  conflict  for  con- 
trol and  leadership.  While  attention  Is  great- 
est to  the  conflict  In  Viet  Nam,  one  of  the 
most  Important  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  one  which  must  receive  a  great  deal  of 
consideration  is  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
Lying  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
Australia  and  straddling  the  major  sea  lanes 
connecting  Western  Asia  with  China  and  the 
Pacific,  Indonesia  commands  one  of  the  most 
strategic  positions  on  the  globe.  Rich  In 
national  resources  and  the  world's  largest 
archipelago,  Indonesia  Is  also  the  fifth  larg- 
est country  In  ix>pulatlon. 

These  Islands  have  long  been  a  center  of 
trade,  but  today  their  significance  Is  far 
greater  than  international  commerce.  The 
Internal  stability  of  Indonesia  plays  a  key 
role  In  world  affairs.  If  Indonesia  has  the 
stability  to  remain  Independent  and  sov- 
ereign, it  will  provide  a  buffer  between  Eist 
and  West  and  thus  a  measure  of  security  for 
the  world  If,  however.  It  Is  weak  enough  to 
fall  prey  to  Communist  infiltration  or  to  the 
constant  beckoning  of  the  West,  it  will  cre- 
ate a  decisive  advantage  for  one  side  or  the 
other.  Consequently,  a  brief  look  at  Indo- 
nesia's internal  situation  could  be  extremely 
enlightening  &a  to  the  future  cour.-^e  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

THE    STRUCGLE    FOR    INDEPENDENCE 

The  national  motto  of  Indonesia  is  "Unity 
Through  Diversity."  This  slogan  is  Indeed 
fitting  for  the  young  Republic;  at  fir.-it  Rlance 
it  seems  incredible  to  consider  this  vast  and 
highly  diversified  archipelago  as  a  national 
unit.  The  first  stirrings  of  Indonesian  na- 
tionalism are  usually  dated  from  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  the  Dutch  finally  in- 
tegrated the  entire  island  system  into  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Through  this  external 
definition  of  the  territory,  the  peoples  cotild 
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Identify  as  parte  of  one  definite  poUtictJ  and 
economic  system.  The  actual  formiUaUon 
of  a  nationalist  movement,  based  on  this 
common  Identity,  began  with  the  expoeura 
of  a  number  of  Indonesians  to  Western  na- 
tionalism and  liberalism  through  education 
in  Western  schools.  This  group,  mainly  sons 
of  Indonesian  aristocrats,  was  small  in  num- 
ber, but  of  rttal  Importance. 

They  became  aware  of  the  glaring  dls- 
crepencies  between  Western  political  thought 
and  the  realities  of  the  Ehitch  East  Indies. 
These  realities  were:  discrimination  In  Jobs 
and  pay.  discrimination  In  their  social  con- 
tact with  the  Dutch  and  discrimination  In 
educational  opportunities.  These  circum- 
stances were  not  in  accord  with  the  theories 
of  human  dignity  and  equality  flourishing 
throughout  the  Western  world. 

Moreover,  the  Indonesians  faced  growing 
poverty,  pitiful  educational  facilities,  and 
tremendously  Insufficient  health  facilities. 
A  spirit  grew  among  these  young  students 
that  something  must  be  done  to  correct 
these  Injustices.  They  perceive  the  resolu- 
tion of  these  problems  not  merely  In  an  end 
of  foreign  control,  but  In  the  rise  of  a  new 
and  Independent  Indonesian  state  based  on 
modem  social  and  economic  concepts  of 
justice. 

The  first  organizational  steps  of  a  na- 
tionalist movement  took  place  as  early  as 
1908,  w^ith  the  founding  of  the  Budi  Vtomo 
or  "Glorious  E:ndeavor."  The  Budi  Vtomo 
was  originally  formed  by  a  group  of  students 
as  a  cultural  society,  but  it  quickly  took  on 
political  overtones  as  discussion  centered 
upon  the  concepts  discovered  through  West- 
em  education.  Other  more  politically  ori- 
ented groups  developed  as  the  years  went 
on,  highlighted  by  the  formation  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Nationalist  Party  (PNI)  In  1926.  This 
became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  radical 
groups,  standing  without  compromise  for 
Indonesian  Independence  and  led  by  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  lead  the  republic  from 
Its  inception:  Sukarno, 

This  group  was  forced  by  the  Dutch  to 
disband  within  two  years  at  Its  organiza- 
tion and  Sukarno  was  jailed. 

In  1932,  two  other  very  important  men  en- 
tered the  nationalist  picture:  In  1932,  SulUn 
SJahrir  and  Mohammed  Hatta  returned  from 
Europe  to  form  a  Socialist  Party,  also  stand- 
ing for  independence.  In  1933,  all  three 
leaders  (Sukarno  had  been  released)  were 
forced  into  exile,  but  their  writings,  espe- 
cially SJahrlr's  Out  of  Exile  and  Sukarno's 
many  pamphlets,  helped  keep  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  alive.  The  Dutch  were  also  of 
great  assistance  during  this  period,  though 
Indirectly.  Through  their  supression  of  all 
nationalist  groups  they  served  only  to  "fan 
the  flames"  of  the  nationalist  spirit;  the 
activities  of  the  Indonesian  parties  had  been 
merely  discussion  and  promulgation  of  Ideas 
to  this  point,  but  the  actions  of  the  Dutch 
further  outraged  the  nationalists. 

Another  step  taken  by  the  Dutch  In  an 
attempt  to  temper  the  nationalist  movement, 
was  the  formulation  of  the  Volksraad  or 
Peoples  CouncU  in  1918;  this  served  only  as 
a  place  for  the  various  movements  to  unify 
rather  than  a  conciliatory  move  intended  to 
pacify  them.  It  was  In  the  Volksraad  that 
the  various  nationalist  groups  drew  together 
in  the  years  from  1939  to  1941  and  formed 
the  Indonesian  Political  Concentration,  for 
the  first  time  using  the  "daring"  word- 
Indonesia. 

The  nationalist  movement  made  great 
progress  and  gained  solidarity  during  th« 
Japanese  occupation  which  began  a  few 
weeks  after  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
Sukarno  and  HatU  as  well  as  other  leaders 
of  the  movement  accepted  responsibilities  of 
authority  in  the  Japanese  administration, 
with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  furthering  their 
owa  ends.  Thus  they  gained  much  power 
and  experience  for  the  coming  revolution 
wid  were  kept  In  the  pubUc  eye.  MeanwhUe, 


Sukarno  and  SJaJrlr  worked  extensively  with 
underground  groups.  The  Japanese  also 
served  the  nationalist  cause  by  continuing 
practices  of  racial  discrimination  against  the 
Indonesian  peoples  and  resisting  moves  for 
independence;  an  opposition  still  existed  at 
which  to  aim  the  nationalist  sentiments. 

By  late  1944  and  early  1945,  as  their  mili- 
tary defeats  continued,  the  Japanese  resist- 
ance to  nationalist  pressures  weakened.  On 
June  1,  1945.  Sukarno  announced  to  the  peo- 
ple the  Pantja  Sila — the  Five  Principles. 
These  principles  (Faith  In  God.  Humamty, 
Nationalism,  Representative  Government, 
and  Social  Justice)  were  the  foundation 
upon  which  an  Independent  Indonesia  was 
to  be  based.  In  this  speech  he  said  further: 

•We  will  establish  an  Indonesian  national 
state.  .  .  .  This  Is  what  we  must  all  aim  at: 
the  setting  up  of  one  National  State  upon 
the  unity  of  one  Indonesian  land  from  the 
tip  of  Sumatra  to  Irian!  .  .  .  The  national 
state  is  only  Indonesia  in  its  entirety,  which 
existed  In  the  time  of  Shrivajaya  and  Ma- 
japahlt,  and  which  now  too,  we  must  set  up 
together  ...  let  us  take  as  the  first  basis 
of  our  state:  Indonesian  Nationalism.  Indo- 
nesian Nationalism  in  the  fullest  sense." 

This  was  the  true  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution. Just  two  and  one  half  months  later, 
on  August  17.  1945,  Sukarno  proclaimed  In- 
depencience.  The  vast  archipelago  had  be- 
come one  national  entity;  unified.  Indonesia 
was  now  prepared  to  enter  the  military  strug- 
gle for  her  sovereignty. 

Sjahrlr  later  wrote  that  the  effect  of  the 
proclamation  "was  as  if  our  people  had  been 
electrified."  The  Indonesian  people  "rose  to 
the  occasion"  as  fighting  broke  out  immedi- 
ately. The  Japanese  forces,  which  had  been 
directed  by  the  Allies  to  maintain  control  of 
the  area  until  the  British  troops  arrived, 
were  quickly  defeated  by  the  revolutionary 
forces.  Unable  to  secure  assistance  from  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
donesian government  moved  Its  capital  to 
Jogjakarta  and  prepared  for  a  long  strug- 
gle. The  British,  who  did  not  arrive  until  six 
weeks  after  the  proclamation,  quickly 
realized  that  nothing  short  of  full  scale  war 
could  suppress  the  Indonesians.  They  pressed 
the  Dutch  to  reach  a  settlement  with  their 
rebellious  colony.  Consequently,  the  Ung- 
gadjatl  Agreement  was  signed  in  November 
of  1946.  This  agreement  failed  to  hold,  and 
the  Dutch  launched  a  full  scale  attack  on 
tlie  Republic   in  July   1947. 

The  United  Nations  Security  CouncU  In  a 
series  of  resoluUons  called  for  a  cease-fire. 
After  months  of  negotiations  the  Renville 
Agreement  was  signed  alx>ard  the  USS  Ren- 
ville on  January  17,  1948.  But  the  Dutch 
were  still  not  through:  they  set  up  a  strin- 
gently enforced  blockade  against  the  areas 
controlled  by  the  Republic.  This  greatly 
weakened  Indonesia  and  caused  an  at- 
tempted commimlst  take-over  in  September 
of  1948.  The  rebellion  dragged  on  for  almost 
two  months  before  it  could  be  contained. 
Then,  with  the  manpower  of  the  Republic 
at  a  low  point,  the  Dutch  violated  all  prior 
commitments  and  agreements  and  launched 
another  full  scale  attack  on  the  badly  weak- 
ened Indonesians.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
concerned,  the  Indonesians  fought  back 
with  incredible  energy  and  success.  With  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  modern  arms,  the 
Indonesians  waged  a  struggle,  vividly  dem- 
onstrating the  depth  of  national  feelings  In 
the  new  Republic.  Although  they  were  not 
able  to  defeat  the  Dutch,  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  position.  The  Dutch,  al- 
though prepared  to  defy  the  mandates  of  the 
United  Nations,  finally  realized  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  regaining  control  over  the 
stubborn  new  Republic. 

Indonesia's  sovereignty  was  finally  realized 
in  Descember  of  1949.  Had  the  Indonesians 
not  felt  so  strongly  the  desire  for  Independ- 
ence, they  could  never  have  continued  the 
struggle  over  this  four  and  one  half  year 


period.  The  revolution  not  only  demonstrated 
the  degree  of  nationalist  sentiment,  but  alao. 
In  Its  spirit,  served  to  further  unify  and 
solidify  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  archipelago  now  oonsldered  them- 
selves a  nation.  They  felt  a  strong  responsl- 
blllty  to  the  Republic  and  looked  for  great 
rewards  from  It. 

A    FLEXIBLE    TET    ITNIFln)    SOCIETY 

The  twentieth  century  has  witnessed  a 
tremendous  change  In  the  social  system  of 
Indonesia.  A  great  trend  developed  away 
from  the  traditional  structures  of  authority 
and  status  distribution.  This  trend  began 
during  the  Dutch  colonization  period  with 
the  advent  of  a  money  economy  and  trades. 
People  began  to  free  themselves  from  ties  to 
rural  villages  and  agrarian  societies  and  ques- 
tion the  assumptions  on  which  the  old  so- 
ciety was  based.  Western  education,  also  be- 
ginning In  the  Dutch  p>erlod,  served  to  un- 
dermine traditional  Indonesian  standards. 

The  Japvajiese,  during  their  period  of  occu- 
pation, further  infringed  upon  the  tradi- 
tional static  order  aiLd  loosened  the  bonds  of 
soclaJ  life.  The  propaganda  of  the  Jap>anese 
played  a  major  role,  but  moet  significantly, 
they  recruited  a  large  number  of  young  Indo- 
nesians from  the  ordinary  classes  for  posi- 
tions of  administration  and  police.  This  not 
only  gave  these  people  authority  for  the  first 
time,  but  it  also  often  served  to  move  them 
away  from  their  birth  places  and  thvis  tear 
them  away  from  their  traditional  environ- 
ment. Through  administrative  positions  the 
young  Indonesians  gained  footholds  in  the 
eooriomic  controls  of  the  nation  which  di- 
minished the  social  distance  between  them- 
selves and  the  arisrtocracy.  The  greatest  shat- 
tering of  social  barriers  took  place,  however. 
during  the  revolution. 

Farmers  and  common  laborers  found 
themselves  leading  gxierrilla  forces  and  hold- 
ing other  Important  positions.  This  led  to  a 
growth  in  self-confidence  and  prtde  among 
the  Indonesian  people.  A  feeling  of  true 
equality  spread  throughout  the  nation;  peo- 
ple from  cabinet  ministers  to  taxi  drivers 
regarded  each  other  as  bung  (brother  or 
comr.xde).  This  egalitarian  trend  led,  of 
course,  to  a  denunciation  of  traditional  cri- 
teria of  birth  and  family  rank  for  social 
status.  Man  began  to  receive  recognition  and 
prestige  for  what  he  did — not  who  he  was. 
Certainly  this  spirit  of  egalltarlanlsm  has 
subdued  since  the  struggle  for  Independence, 
but  the  aristocratic  traditions  were  pwma- 
nently  broken;  the  status  structure  of  In- 
donesia now  sought  a  new  order. 

Because  no  landlord  class  existed  In  In- 
donesia and  the  aristocratic  considerations 
had  been  forgotten,  many  people  expected 
Indonesia  to  have  a  classless  society  after 
the  revolution.  There  are,  however,  other 
criteria  for  ordering  a  society  and  modern 
Indonesia  can  Indeed  be  seen  to  have  a 
str.atified  soclaJ  structure.  This  structure 
correlates  to  a  great  degree  with  the  position 
one  holds  within  the  new  power  structure. 
Education  gamers  one  of  the  highest  social 
levels  as  It  does  in  political  circles.  Profes- 
sional men  and  university  professors  share 
an  extremely  high  degree  of  prestige.  Al- 
though Indonesians  have  never  valued  high- 
ly the  mere  amassing  of  money  as  an  oc- 
cupation, the  rising  btislness  class  can  also 
be  seen  to  have  a  high  social  status  for  their 
positions  of  tradeshlp  and  authority.  Certain- 
ly the  leaders  of  the  government  maintain 
high  positions  In  the  Indonesian  social 
structure  also;  again  for  the  authority  they 
possess.  Civil  sen-Ice  employees  of  leaser 
ranks,  tradesmen,  and  skilled  laborers  are 
found  in  the  middle  ranges  of  the  social 
strata.  Manual  labor  and  farming  are  on  the 
bottom.  Great  nvimbers  of  Indonesians,  as  a 
result  of  their  newly  found  independence 
from  traditional  ties,  are  abandoning  the 
soil  and  moving  to  the  city  to  seek  a  better 
life.  This   trend  combined   with  increasjag 
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eduoatlon&l  fadUtlee  gives  Indonesia  a  grow- 
ing rate  of  aocl&l  moblllty.  Not  only  has  the 
structlire  of  aodety  changed  In  the  past 
decades,  but  the  members  of  that  society 
today  are  able  to  ch&ne^  their  individual 
positions  as  well. 

Certain  unifying  and  stabilizing  factors 
are  evident  In  modem  Indonesian  society. 
First  of  all.  the  concept  of  Adat,  or  customary 
law,  which  encompasses  many  aspects  of  so- 
cial relations  and  which  is  similar  throughout 
the  Islands  in  Its  approach  to  the  essentials 
of  life,  has  remained  unaffected  by  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  The  most 
prevalent  element  of  the  Adat  Is  gotong 
TOyong.  a  concept  of  mutual  asElstance. 
Gotong  royong  has  a  much  more  positive 
character  than  merely  helping  someone  who 
Is  In  need;  It  is  a  concept  that  things  are  to 
be  done  by  the  entire  community  for  the  en- 
tire community.  Gotong  royong,  which  origi- 
nated In  rural  agrarian  communities,  has. 
since  Independence,  grown  to  be  a  national 
code.  It  Is  expressed  in  many  governmental 
publications  and  can  be  seen  to  have  a  great 
stabilizing  force  on  the  new  Republic. 

A  second  unifying  force  is  the  increasing 
loyalty  of  the  Indonesian  people  to  various 
types  of  mass  organizations.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  the  younger  generations.  Groups  such 
as  labor  unions,  agrarian  peasant  organiza- 
tions, student  movements,  and  political 
parties  are  attracting  the  energetic  participa- 
tion of  Indonesian  citizens.  People  draw  to- 
gether to  further  conunon  goals  and  desires 
In  all  spheres  of  their  lives.  Social  standing 
may  even  be  affected  by  one's  position  in  an 
organization  and  the  status  of  that  organiza- 
tion within  the  society.  The  unifying  effect  of 
this  collective  tendency  has  extreme  signifi- 
cance. They  provide  a  definite  substructure 
to  the  nationalism  that  binds  all  people  to- 
gether. In  drawing  together,  Indonesians  are 
recognizing  the  aspects  of  their  lives  that 
give  them  a  collective  meaning  and  a  national 
sort  of  Unship  above  old  racial  considera- 
tions. This  greatly  adds  to  the  stability  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

The  third  factor  leading  toward  Indone- 
sian unity  can  be  seen  In  the  prejudice  exer- 
cised against  certain  ethnic  minorities  within 
Indonesia.  For  much  of  their  history,  the 
people  of  Indonesia  were  considered  second 
rate  citizens.  The  Dutch,  the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  even  the  Indo-Europeans  held 
higher  social  positions  and  exercised  dis- 
crimination against  the  native  Inhabitants 
of  the  archipelago.  After  the  revolution,  the 
Republic  took  quick  measures  to  clarify  the 
Indonesian  social  structure.  Nearly  all  Zxno- 
peans  and  Japanese  were  ousted;  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Indo-Europeans  were  allowed 
to  remain.  Today  widespread  prejudice  ex- 
ists against  the  Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Indians. 
These  feelings  are  not  based  on  racial  con- 
siderations since  the  Indonesians  are  ex- 
tremely open  to  foreign  Ideas  and  customs, 
but  Is  a  result  of  their  strong  feelings  of  na- 
tional pride.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia  be- 
longs to  the  natural  and  racial  citizens  of 
those  Islands  first;  they  are  the  leading  and 
most  Important  people  and  thus  will  receive 
the  greatest  respect.  Members  of  other  racial 
groups  must  accept  lower  positions  of  social 
acceptanci^.  Once  again,  one  sees  a  unifying 
force:  a  definite  social  value  is  attributed 
to  being  an  Indonesian.  This  serves  to  fur- 
ther articulate  the  bonds  of  the  society  of 
the  Republic. 

The  new  society  of  Indonesia  can  be  seen 
then,  to  further  stabilize  the  nation  In  a 
number  of  ways.  In  general,  the  social  sys- 
tems serve  to  accentuate  the  Importance  and 
meaning  of  being  Indonesian.  Without 
forces  such  as  these,  the  great  physical  sepa- 
ration of  the  peoples  of  the  archipelago  could 
make  the  Republic  little  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal organization. 

XEUGION    IN    INDONESIA 

Religion  In  Indonesia  also  acts  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing and  unifj^ng  device.  It  is  one  of  the  few 


elements  of  the  culture  of  that  state  which 
has  remained  relatively  unaffected  by  the  so- 
cial and  political  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  years.  This  sta- 
bility can  be  attributed  to  the  almost  In- 
nate capacity  of  the  Indonesian  people  to 
reconcile  differing  views  and  to  adapt  and 
adopt  varying  religious  beliefs  Into  their  own 
religious  codes.  Religious  tolerance  is  one  of 
Indonesia's  proudest  attributes.  When  they 
speak  of  tolerance,  hou-ever,  Indonesians  refer 
to  a  concept  much  more  positive  than  the 
ordinary  connotation  of  allowing  different 
faiths  to  live  and  worship  together  without 
antagonism;  the  Indonesians  have,  through- 
out history,  been  very  open  to  proponents 
and  Ideas  of  new  faiths.  The  ancient  religion 
of  Indonesia  was  one  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  ancestors  and  to  animistic  beliefs,  en- 
dowing all  of  nature  with  a  living  spirit 
which  mi-ist  be  propitiated  and  honored. 

Around  the  sixth  century,  tlie  Influx  of 
Hindu  and  Buddhist  faiths  began.  As  can 
easily  be  seen  In  the  architecture  of  the  sixth 
century,  these  faiths  did  not  replace  the  orig- 
inal religion,  but  rather  they  merged  with  it. 
In  the  eleventh  century  came  the  influence 
of  Islam  and  again  a  merger  took  place  be- 
tween the  existing  religion  and  the  new 
one.  The  effects  of  Christianity  during  the 
Western  colonial  period,  although  much 
smaller  in  magnitude,  can  be  seen  to  have 
followed  a  similar  course. 

In  Indonesia  today,  this  remarkable  syn- 
thesis of  religious  philosophies  and  tradi- 
tlon."!,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  whole  structure  of 
Indonesian  life,  can  be  seen  in  the  fusing 
of  ideas  from  the  ancient  religion  to  those  of 
the  various  imported  faiths  and  In  the  merg- 
ing of  all  religions.  Statistically,  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Indonesia  Is  Mos- 
lem, six  per  cent  is  Hindu,  and  four  per  cent 
are  Christians  and  followers  of  other  faiths. 
But  statistical  descriptions  and  delineations 
of  Indonesian  religion  have  little  meaning 
and  may  be  misleading.  There  is  no  clear-cut 
pattern  with  sharp  lines  drawn  between 
faiths;  It  is  rather  a  complex  design  with 
subtle  shadings,  the  one  Into  the  other.  The 
central  theme  of  Indonesian  religious  life 
is  the  Importance  of  maintaining  harmony  In 
ones  relations  with  supernatural  and  natural 
forces  and  with  one's  fellowmen.  This  Is  based 
on  the  ancient  belief  in  a  divine,  cosmic  order 
of  nature  in  which  all  asp^ects  of  life,  Includ- 
ing after-life,  are  woven  into  an  harmonious 
pattern.  Among  rural  communities  and 
among  city  people  who  have  received  little  or 
no  education,  many  of  the  elements  of 
animism  and  ancestor  worship  remain  today 
and  there  Is  a  broad  strain  of  mysticism  in 
the  beliefs  of  many  Indonesians.  Further, 
while  religions  may  differ  in  fundamental 
doctrine,  many  of  the  same  symbols  and 
rituals  are  used  today  by  all  Indonesians 
regardless  of  faith. 

The  strength  of  the  Moslem  religion  today 
can  be  attributed  largely  to  Its  susceptibility 
to  the  Indoneslanlzing  process.  The  early 
leaders  of  the  Islamic  religion  in  Indonesia 
accepted  the  Adat  In  preference  to  many  of 
their  own  legal  and  social  codes;  the  Adat 
was  often  sanctified  by  ritual. 

In  modern  Java,  many  religious  ceremonies 
which  are  nominally  Moslem  Include  many 
elements  of  the  Hindu  rellg^lon.  There  are 
many  rituals  in  the  faith  which  have  Islamic 
names,  but  which  have  little  or  no  connection 
to  the  standard  teachings  of  Islam.  The  Five 
Pillars  of  Islam,  the  basic  Moslem  code, 
have  been  modified  to  meet  cultural  needs 
In  Indonesia. 

Many  of  the  various  rituals  of  Islam  are 
not  energetically  adhered  to.  The  practice  of 
praying  five  times  a  day  Is  forgotten  by  the 
majority  of  Indonesians  and  very  few  can 
afford  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Yet 
Islam  can  be  teen  to  have  a  substantial  In- 
fluence on  the  life  of  every  Indonesian.  For 
example.  Friday,  the  day  of  prayer.  Is  hon- 


ored throughout  the  archipelago  with  all 
work  halting  at  11:00  A.M.  Moslem  Is  the 
major  religion  of  Indonesia,  yet  it  Is  not  the 
same  faith  that  was  brought  to  the  Islands 
In  the  eleventh  century;  It  has  been  Indo- 
nesianlzed. 

Christianity  has  had  very  little  effect  on 
Indonesia.  The  Western  people  came  to  Indo- 
nesia primarily  for  economic  motives;  they 
wanted  to  take  from  the  land,  not  give  to 
It.  They  were  ru3t  Interested  In  spreading 
Western  culture  to  the  Islands.  The  little 
Christianity  which  has  taken  root,  however, 
has  been  modified  by  the  Indonesian  cul- 
ture. 

In  discussing  the  religion  of  Indonesia,  one 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  one  definite  set  of  precepts,  but 
falls  Into  a  pattern  which  had  resulted  from 
the  modification  of  many  religious  doctrines 
and  cultures.  A  certain  degree  of  tension  has 
arisen  between  the  orthodox  Moslems  and 
the  majority  of  Indonesians  over  this  synthe- 
sizing. But  In  the  overall  picture,  religious 
tolerance  In  Indonesia  can  be  seen  to  be  a 
very  valuable  cultural  element.  The  spiritual 
beliefs  of  all  the  people  have  a  common 
foundation.  This  further  extends  the  spirit 
of  kinship  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  arch- 
ipelago. Moreover,  It  lends  a  degree  of  sta- 
bility and  solidarity  to  Indonenslan  culture. 
Tlie  religion  has  been  modified  to  fit  the  cul- 
tural foundations  of  the  people;  It  is  conse- 
quently deeply  seated  in  their  lives  and  very 
unlikely  to  be  diecarded. 

EDUCATION 

Education  is  a  highly  valued  goal  In  Indo- 
nesia, both  on  the  Individual  and  national 
levels.  Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  field  of  education,  but  need  still  ex- 
ists for  Increased  facilities.  Lack  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  was  one  of  the  key 
motivating  factors  In  the  Indonesian  cry  for 
Independence  from  the  Dutch.  In  1940.  with 
a  population  of  seventy  million,  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  Indonesia  were  il- 
literate; only  six  hundred  and  thirty  students 
were  enrolled  In  colleges  in  their  own  coun- 
try; and  only  two  hundred  and  forty  grad- 
uated from  public  high  schools.  The  only 
adequate  education  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Dutch  schools  or  by  going  abroad  and  very 
few  Indonesians  had  the  money  for  either. 
Early  In  the  Republic,  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Student  groups  par- 
ticipated in  a  "Mass  Education"  program. 
They  went  out  into  the  villages  to  teach  the 
people  to  read  and  write.  Classes  were  held 
for  the  children  during  the  day  and  for  the 
adults  at  night  when  the  day's  work  In  the 
fields  was  concluded.  Resources  were  extreme- 
ly limited  for  Instruction.  The  general  prac- 
tice was  for  those  who  mastered  the  funda- 
mentals to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  others. 
Despite  the  war.  Illiteracy  was  reduced  to 
seventy  per  cent  by  1950.  Today  only  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population  Is  illiterate 
and  these  are  primarily  the  elderly.  Labor 
unions,  political  parties,  and  other  private 
groups  continue  to  spoiuor  literacy  classes. 
This  war  against  illiteracy  admirably  demon- 
strates the  spirit  of  gotong  royong  discussed 
earlier.  Once  again,  unity  Is  evident  in  the 
Indonesia  culture. 

In  the  area  of  formal  education,  progress 
has  not  been  as  rapid.  The  schools  and  facil- 
ities must  wait  for  the  economy  to  progress 
before  they  will  be  adequate.  In  1960.  ap- 
proximately seven  million  children  were  en- 
rolled In  elementary  school;  flive  hundred 
thousand  were  enrolled  In  high  schools,  vo- 
cational schools,  and  colleges.  The  education 
that  Is  available  is  serving  to  further  stabilize 
the  nation. 

The  young  people  are  educated  In  tlie 
language,  history,  and  national  symbols  of 
the  state.  They  are  made  more  aware  o< 
the  meaning  of  the  workings  of  their  nation 
and  the  world  around  them  and  thus  sra 
better  able  to  serve  their  country  and  strive 
for   Its   growth.   Yet   much   work   must  be 
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done  In  Indonesia  to  substantially  raise  the 
intellectual  level  of  the  people.  The  Indo- 
nesians are  caught  in  a  dlfflctilt  situation: 
indvistry  needs  more  trained  personnel  to 
enable  it  to  raise  the  level  of  the  economy, 
while  Increased  training  facilities  require  a 
higher  economic  level.  In  education,  the 
outlook  is  not  quite  as  bright  as  in  other 
are.is. 

THE  NATIONAL  LANGUAGE 

me  development  of  a  national  langviage 
was  an  extremely  significant  step  for  Indo- 
nesia's culture.  There  are  over  two  hundred 
languages  and  dialects  spoken  throughout 
the  archipelago.  Although  all  of  these  belong 
to  the  Malayo-Polynesian  llngtUstic  group, 
a  native  of  one  part  of  Indonesia  often  can- 
not understand  the  local  tongue  of  an- 
other area.  Thus,  to  facilitate  national  unity, 
a  national  language  has  been  developed.  The 
new  language  is  called  Bahasa  Indonesia. 
The  national  language  was  first  called  for 
by  the  nationalist  congress  in  1928.  In  the 
early  thirties,  a  new  magazine  "Pudjangga 
Baru"  (The  New  Post)  championed  the  use 
of  Bahasa  Indonesia  in  prose  and  poetry. 
During  the  Japanese  occupation  the  na- 
tional language  was  given  great  Impetus 
as  an  instrument  of  national  unity  when  it 
was  officially  used  by  the  administration.  In 
1945,  the  government  of  the  Republic  estab- 
lished a  Language  Commission  to  guide  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  language;  this 
commission  works  were  actively  to  educate 
the  people  to  the  precise  use  of  '.-he  lan- 
guage and  to  develop  accurate  terminology. 

The  new  language  Is  based  on  the  pure 
Malay  tongue,  but  has  adopted  words  from 
Sanskrit  and  Arabic — traces  of  Indonesia's 
llngulsUc  history.  It  also  borrowed  many 
words  from  the  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Eng- 
lish. Bahasa  Indonesia  Is  written  In  the 
Roman  Alphabet.  The  language  is  used  today 
In  all  govermnent  publications,  most  news- 
papers and  magazines,  films  and  other  forms 
of  public  entertainment;  It  Is  used  In  all 
school  after  the  first  two  years;  many 
classic  works  of  European,  American,  and 
Asian  literature  have  been  translated  Into 
Bahasa  Indonesia  as  well.  Although  people 
from  the  same  area  stUI  tend  to  use  the 
local  tongue,  Bahasa  Indonesia  has  become  a 
significant  symbol  of  a  "sense  of  cultural 
unity." 

TROUBLED  ECONOMY 

The  Indonesian  economy  Ls  a  "study  of 
extremes  and  contrasts."  Although  Indonesia 
ranks  as  the  world's  third  richest  nation  In 
natural  resources — a  leading  producer  of  rub- 
ber, tin,  and  oil,  with  vast  expanses  of  fertile 
soil,  rich  mineral  deposits,  good  sources  of 
natural  power,  and  tremendous  manpower 
potential — she  stands  Just  above  the  fKXjrest 
nations  in  standard  of  living.  It  was  the 
wealth  of  these  islands  that  made  Holland  a 
world  power,  yet  today  she  has  trouble  sup- 
porting herself.  The  standard  of  living  in 
Indonesia  today  Is  fifteen  per  cent  below  the 
pre-war  level;  per  capita  Income  was  under 
one  hundred  dollars  in  1960.  Inflation  Is 
running  rampant:  between  the  fall  of  1965 
and  the  spring  of  1966,  the  general  price 
index  rose  five  hundred  per  cent;  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  erratic — in  May  of  1965,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Indonesian  Rupla  were 
worth  one  United  States  dollar  officially,  but 
were  selling  eight  thousand  for  the  dollar  on 
the  black  market.  Meanwhile,  production  is 
also  declining.  Exports  have  dropped  forty 
per  cent  since  Independence;  Industry  Is 
functioning  at  twenty  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Transportation  is  miserable  throughout  In- 
donesia and  the  harbors  are  In  terrible  con- 
dition. Beyond  all  of  this,  the  national  debt 
currently  sUnds  at  2.4  billion  dollars.  The 
economy  of  Indonesia,  despite  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, is  in  exremely  poor  condition. 

Indonesia's  current  economic  difficulties 
began  when  the  Dutch  departed.  Along  with 
the  agreement  made  to  secure  sovereignty, 
the  Indonesians  were  obligated  to  absorb  a 


five  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollar  debt 
the  Dutch  had  Incurred.  The  Republic  took 
over  the  management  of  a  vast  colonial  eco- 
nomic system  for  which  they  were  tremen- 
dously unprepared.  They  new  Indonesian 
management  lacked  experience  and  the  Dutch 
that  remained  were  resentful  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  new  state  and  thus  were  a  hinder- 
anc«  rather  than  an  aid.  Also,  strikes  broke 
out  early  in  this  period  £is  people  bickered 
lor  the  fruits  of  the  new  nation.  The  military 
blockade  that  the  Dutch  set  up  before  the 
final  agreements  were  reached  further  handi- 
capped the  early  Republic. 

There  were  also  many  inherent  weaknesses 
in  the  economic  system  which  the  Indones- 
ians inherited  from  the  Dutch.  There  was  a 
tremendous  lack  of  diversification;  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  Indonesian  people  de- 
pended on  agriculture  for  their  livelihood. 
With  the  economy  this  lopsided,  the  Repub- 
lic was  forced  to  depend  mainly  on  exports 
for  stability.  In  turn,  Indonesia  is  highly  de- 
pendent upon  the  world  market  for  her  In- 
come. Yet  world  market  prices  for  produced 
goods  and  raw  materials  do  not  always  vary 
In  the  same  direction.  The  cost  of  finished 
products  often  tends  to  rise,  while  prices  for 
raw  materials  remain  stable  or  decline.  As  a 
result,  Indonesia  often  found  herself  sinking 
In  an  inevitable  economic  vortex.  A  further 
problem  was  that  Indonesia  lacked  the  social 
and  economic  overhead  to  take  advantage  of 
her  industrial  potentials:  she  lacked  ade- 
quate roads,  communication  systems,  power 
plants,  skilled  labor,  experienced  manage- 
ment, and  other  fundamentals  for  indus- 
trialization. Another  difficulty  arose  In  the 
area  of  capital  Investment.  Being  a  basically 
agrarian  society,  Indonesia  was  highly  de- 
pendent of  foreign  capital  for  growth.  This 
of  course  put  her  in  a  compromising  position. 
Obviously,  the  new  nation  found  grave  eco- 
nomic difficulties  from  the  moment  It  was 
born.  They  could  not  possibly  have  been 
rectified  over  night,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  situation  has  not  progressed  by  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  failure  of  Indonesia's  economy  to  pro- 
gress during  its  first  thirty  years  of  existence 
lies  mainly  with  the  government  and  Its  head. 
President  Sukarno.  At  first,  economic  stagna- 
tion was  blamed  on  the  oppression  of  foreign 
capitalists.  But  after  1959,  when  Dutch  es- 
tates were  nationalized  and  various  steps  were 
taken  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  Chinese  mid- 
dlemen on  Indonesian  commerce,  the  leaders 
of  the  government  began  to  run  out  of  ex- 
cuses for  their  failure  to  satisfy  the  cries  of 
the  people  for  sandong  pangan — economic 
welfare.  The  government  Introduced  a  num- 
ber of  programs  for  economic  development, 
but  without  much  noticeable  success.  What 
Indonesia  needed  was  reform,  but  Sukarno's 
regime  seemed  so  "heavily  committed  to  the 
status  quo,  which  would  not  disturb  the  bal- 
ance of  forces  supporting  It,"  that  few  strong 
realistic  measures  were  enacted.  The  plans 
and  promises  Sukarno  did  make  were  never 
realized. 

Along  with  Its  failure  to  take  meaningful, 
positive  steps  toward  economic  build-up,  oer- 
tain  policies  of  the  government  can  be  seen 
to  have  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy. First,  the  economy  of  Indonesia  was  op- 
erated on  a  strong  nationalist  basts  sis  op- 
posed to  one  of  Internationalism.  Indonesia 
turned  Inward,  rather  than  looking  outside 
for  assistance.  Sukarno  was  happy  to  accept 
foreign  aid  and  loans,  but  stood  firmly  against 
any  foreign  investment  of  capital  in  Indo- 
nesia. Indonesia  desperately  needs  the  ex- 
perience and  capital  resources  of  other  na- 
tions to  help  build  her  Industry  and  rectify 
her  lopsided  economy.  Under  Sukarno,  this 
aid  was  forbidden.  Furthermore,  certain  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Indonelsan  government 
especially  the  Konfrontasi  with  Malaysia, 
caused  foreign  aid  from  many  nations  to  be 
cut  off.  Secondly.  Sukarno's  policies  of  ex- 
penditure were  not  consistent  with  the  eco- 


nomic needs  of  the  Republic.  Sukarno  con- 
sistently overlooked  domestic  economic  crisis 
to  finance  the  war  against  Malaysia;  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  budget  was  E[>ent  on  the  war 
in  1964.  In.  1963.  Sukarno  spent  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  for  stadiums,  sports  arenas  and 
recreation  parks.  A  placard  appearing  In  a 
student  demonstration  In  1965  well  expressed 
the  needs  of  the  Indonesian  people:  "Industry 
Yes — Moni.iments  No!"  People  In  the  cities 
were  finding  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
the  peasants  in  the  rural  districts  were  liv- 
ing at  a  subsistence  level,  and  Sukarno  waa 
building  monuments  to  the  spirit  of  Nation- 
alism in  Djakarta.  As  one  reporter  put  it: 

"Most,  if  not  all  Of  these  shortages  and 
shortcomings  are  the  result  of  Sukarno's 
megalomanic  desire  to  play  on  the  world 
stage  as  head  of  a  country  with  a  huge  army, 
navy,  and  air  force,  and  to  build  expensive 
prestige  projects  that  the  country  didn't 
need.  To  pay  for  everything  Sukarno  ran  the 
government  printing  presses  day  and  night, 
with  the  result  that  Indonesia  has  one  of  the 
world's  worst  Inflations.  Price  of  rice  rose 
2.400  T  last  year — one  of  Indonesia's  staples." 

The  goverrunent  not  only  failed  to  develop 
Indonesia's  economy,  but  in  many  instances 
actually  hmdered  progress. 

NrW     HOP* 

Amidst  fjis  dark  cloud  of  economic  de- 
spair, a  ray  of  hope  has  recently  shone.  The 
recent  change-over  In  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment promises  to  bring  progress  to  the 
economy.  Immediately  after  General  Suharto 
took  over  actual  control  of  the  government, 
foreign  businessmen  began  arrirtng  In  Dja- 
karta to  make  "soundings."  Representatives 
from  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  and 
especially  Japan  are  negotiating  with  the 
new  govermnent  few  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop industry  in  Indonesia.  The  new  regime 
is  very  open  to  foreign  Investment,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  return  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
plant  at  Bogor  to  its  owners  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  more  favorable  monetary  exchange 
rate  for  foreign  oil  companies.  Steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  halt  unnecessary 
spending:  the  Konfrontasi  with  Malaysia  is 
over;  all  of  Sukarno's  flamboyant  projects 
have  been  stopped;  Indonesia  is  entering  the 
International  Monetary  Fund;  and  measures 
have  been  taken  to  tighten  up  the  leakage  of 
foreign  exchange  as  well  as  the  exertion  of 
pressure  on  former  governmental  officials  to 
return  millions  of  dollars  secreted  In  foreign 
banks.  Furthermore,  to  demonstrate  foreign 
confidence  and  encouragement  for  Suharto's 
government,  a  meeting  has  been  scheduled 
of  Indonesia's  nine  major  creditor  nations  to 
dra^  up  a  plan  for  deferred  payments  and 
to  give  Indonesia  a  chance  to  stabilize  her 
economy.    President   Suharto   recently   said: 

"As  you  know  Communism  will  flourish  In 
a  community  where  the  economy  Is  poor. 
That's  why  we  would  like  to  rebuild  the 
economy  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  people 
and  the  country  are  prosperous  and  the  wel- 
fare Is  good,  of  course,  the  Communists  will 
never  be  able  to  gain  In  our  country  again. 
Communism  can  be  fought  when  you  have  a 
strong  counter  Ideology  and  the  Indonesian 
peoples  have  the  Pantja  Sila — ^the  Five  Prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  first  one  Is  "belief  in 
God."  But  of  course  the  Ponfja  Sila  has  to 
prove  that  It  can  give  prosperity  and  welfare 
to  the  people.  If  It  cannot  do  this  then  Com- 
munism will  begin  to  grow  again.  That  is 
why  we  must  improve  our  conditions  as  soon 
as  possible." 

The  new  government  is  willing  to  accept 
foreign  Investment;  it  will  accept  foreign  aid 
as  long  as  no  restricting  conditions  are  In- 
volved; and  It  has  asked  for  foreign  assist- 
ance with  engineering  and  other  technical 
problems.  A  strong  economy  can  have  a 
great  stabilizing  effect  and  conversely  a  weak 
economy  can  easily  lead  to  Instability 
throughout  all  facets  of  a  nation.  Thus,  ttue 
degree  of  progress  made  by  Indonesia  U  of 
critical  Importance  to  her  IntemaUonal  rol«k 
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iNSTABmnr  in  younc  government 
The  government  of  the  Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia haa  had  a  record  of  Instability  since  Its 
Inception.  Parliamentary  based  cabinets  rise 
and  fall  with  Increasing  velocity:  between 
1950  and  1960,  nine  cabinets  held  office.  Poli- 
tical parties  coalesce,  split  apart,  and  come 
together  again  In  a  new  alinements.  New 
parties  rise  while  other  parties  suflfer  from 
internal  divisions.  Most  elements  of  the  gov- 
ernment agree  on  three  basic  premises;  1) 
the  government  should  be  generally  socialis- 
tic; 2)  It  should  maintain  the  Pantja  Sila: 
3)  Indonesia  should  attempt  to  stay  out  of 
international  conflicts  (in  which  she  is  not 
directly  Involved)  as  much  as  possible.  But 
beyond  these  ideas,  very  little  finds  general 
acceptance  in  the  field  of  Indonesian  politics. 
There  are  four  major  causes  of  Instability 
in  Indonesian  government.  First,  there  has 
been  a  general  disappointment  among  Indo- 
nesian people  In  the  performance  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Pew  of  the  expected,  tangible 
fruits  of  independence  have  been  realized. 
Living  standards  have  not  increased  at  all 
(If  they  have  even  remained  stable);  Indo- 
nesia still  has  a  society  of  classes;  and  they 
still  fight  wars.  The  disappointment  of  the 
people  serves  to  overshadow  the  political 
stage. 

Secondly,  Indonesia  has  suffered  from  seri- 
ous regional  disputes.  When  Indonesia  gained 
full  sovereignty  In  1949,  the  nation  was  orga- 
nized as  a  federal  system:. It  was  composed 
of  sixteen  separate  states  In  which  the  Re- 
public was  combined  with  fifteen  Dutch  pup- 
pet governments.  In  1950.  Sukarno  reconsti- 
tuted the  Republic  Into  one  centralized  gov- 
ernment based  in  Djakarta.  Thus  the  Island 
of  Java,  with  the  bulk  of  the  population,  has 
by  far  the  upper  hand  In  the  government. 
This  has  led  to  widespread  and  extremely 
vocal  dissent  In  the  outer  Islands — which 
actually  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tional Income.  Dispute  has.  In  some  Instances 
risen  to  the  point  that  military  rebellions 
and  civil  war  have  broken  out.  This  has  oc- 
curred most  notably  In  the  Moluccas,  In  Sal- 
awesl,  and  In  Sxmiatra  where  a  revolutionary 
government  was  proclaimed  In  1958.  Gen- 
erally, however,  those  Involved  In  the  regional 
disputes  do  not  seek  to  dissolve  the  union; 
they  want  merely  to  reorganize  It  so  they  will 
have  suIBclent  representation  In  the  govern- 
ment. The  problem  of  ruling  Justly  over  an 
archipelago  spread  over  three  thousand  miles 
of  ocean  Is  an  extremely  difficult  one.  Fed- 
eralism appears  to  be  the  best  solution,  but 
It  was  given  such  a  bad  name  by  the  Dutch 
that  the  government  Is  very  hesitant  to  re- 
Instate  It. 

The  third  major  problem  Is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  interest  groups  that  seek  satisfaction 
in  Indonesia.  The  number  of  political 
parties  vying  for  election  made  it  nearly  Im- 
possible to  attain  majorities  for  cabinets 
early  In  the  Republic,  and  Sukarno  conse- 
quently took  steps  to  decrease  their  number. 
There  remains,  however,  the  problem  of  re- 
conciling those  parties  which  remain.  Be- 
side the  political  parties,  many  other  organi- 
zations, formed  by  people  with  common  In- 
terests and  desires  to  increase  the  scope  of 
their  influence,  make  demands  upon  the 
government.  Students  groups,  labor  unions, 
religious  groups,  and  myriad  other  organiza- 
tions have  played  a  prominent  role  in  keep- 
ing the  government  unsettled. 

Finally,  Indonesia's  government  has  been 
troubled  by  external  forces.  Although  she 
preferred  to  remain  unlnvolved  In  the 
competlon  between  the  major  power  blocs 
of  the  world.  Indonesia  was  not  afforded  that 
pleasure.  At  the  outset,  the  Republic  was 
troubled  by  the  Dutch,  of  course.  Once  she 
had  gained  her  Independence,  three  major 
powers  competed  seriously  for  Indonesia's 
favor.  The  United  States  with  vast  sums  of 
money,  the  Soviet  Union  using  military  aid, 
and  Communist  China  sending  books  to  a 
nation  starved  for  literature,  sending  propa- 


ganda and  giving  support  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  Indonesia  ( PKI » .  Indonesia  has 
not  remained  extremely  warm  toward  any 
power  for  a  long  period  of  time.  She  has 
seriously  attempted  to  stay  as  unlnvolved 
as  possible.  Sukarno,  In  fact,  took  a  lead- 
ing role  in  fcM-mlng  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  In 
the  United  Nations  to  demonstrate  desire  to 
remain  uncommitted  and  then  in  January 
of  1965,  withdrew  from  the  United  Nations 
altogether. 

THREE  FOCI  OF  POWER 

From  the  beginning  of  this  decide  until 
196.5,  the  government  has  remained  balanced 
between  three  foci  of  power:  President 
Sukarno,  the  PKI.  and  the  army.  President 
Sukarno  has  been  the  most  stable  element 
Of  the  Indonesian  government  since  its  In- 
ception. He  has  not  only  maintained  con- 
trol over  the  government,  he  has  retained 
the  following  of  the  people. 

When  asked  why  he  had  maintained  such 
enormous  and  warm  support  for  so  long,  Su- 
karno's third  nlfe.  Ratna  Sari  Dewi,  a  beau- 
tiful Japanese  woman,  replied:  "Can  you  ex- 
plain why  you  love  your  father?"  He  is  known 
to  the  Indonesian  people  as  "Bung  Kamo" 
(brother  of  comrade  Sukarno),  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  fight  for  Independence  and  to 
most  people  he  now  symbolizes  that  struggle; 
"his  face  and  name  evoke  virtually  the  same 
emotion  as  the  country's  flag  or  national  an- 
them." Furthermore,  Sukarno  is  a  truly  great 
orator.  He  has  the  ability  to  capture  his  audi- 
ence and  carry  them  with  his  emotion;  he 
is  adept  at  sensing  the  feelings  of  the  Indo- 
nesian people  and  identifies  with  them  In  his 
speeches.  Sukarno  also  has  a  great  talent  for 
manipulating  and  maneuvering  various  po- 
litical powers  within  the  government.  He 
played  opposing  forces  against  each  other 
with  consumate  skill.  He  demonstrated  this 
best  in  his  dealings  with  the  military  and 
the  PKI.  Yet  without  Sukarno,  acting  as  a 
buffer,  the  army  and  the  communists  would 
have  clashed  long  before  they  did.  Despite  all 
of  this,  he  was  not  without  his  enemies;  five 
attempts  were  made  on  his  life  between  1957 
and  1965.  But  Sukarno  managed  to  escape 
his  arsasslns.  Just  as  he  managed  to  escape 
being  depoeed  by  the  wavee  of  this  unstable 
government. 

The  second  key  element  of  control  was  the 
PKI.  Until  1965,  Indonesia  had  the  third 
largest  communist  party  in  the  world.  It 
should  be  realized  that  communism  has  never 
been  an  ogre  In  Indonesia.  Communism  In 
Asia  Is  known  for  Its  appealing  slogans  of 
anti-imperlallsm  and  antl-capltallsm,  neither 
of  which  commands  extensive  support  from 
Impoverished  colonial  peoples.  In  Indonesia, 
especially,  this  was  an  attractive  stand  be- 
cause of  their  strong  anti-Dutch  feelings: 
thus  the  PKI  was  easily  able  to  develop  a 
large  following. 

Twice  In  Its  early  history,  in  1926  and 
1948,  the  PKI  was  shattered  by  making  poorly 
planned  and  Immature  attempts  to  overtake 
the  government  through  revolt,  but  both 
times  It  was  able  to  rebuild  to  an  even 
greater  extent.  The  PKI  has  had  three  major 
sources  of  assistance  In  Its  growth  since 
1948.  First,  it  received  a  great  deal  of  finan- 
cial support  from  wealthy  Chinese  business- 
men, which  enabled  it  to  grow  much  faster. 
Secondly,  Sukarno  used  It  to  defend  himself 
against  other  power  groups,  especially  the 
army.  He  underestimated  the  jjarty's  poten- 
tialities as  a  rival  and  soon  the  PKI  had 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  three  most  powerful 
forces  In  Indonesian  politics.  Finally,  the 
PKI  has  also  been  found  to  receive  support 
from  the  communist  forces  of  China.  This 
was  particularly  disconcerting  to  many  peo- 
ple but  the  party  was  so  large  it  oould  not 
easily  be  stopped. 

The  third  force  Involved  In  the  Indonesian 
government,  and  the  one  which  finally 
emerged  as  the  supreme  power,  was  the  army. 
The  army,  of  course,  did  not  formally  appear 
until    after    Independence.    When    It    was 


formed.  It  consisted  of  a  large  ntimber  of 
units  nominally  tied  to  the  central  com- 
mand, but  actually  all  loyal  to  the  local 
leaders.  The  military  has  developed  Into  a 
more  organized  and  unified  body  In  recent 
years,  but  still  the  farther  one  travels  from 
Djakarta,  the  weaker  Is  the  hold  of  KOTI 
(Supreme  Operations  Command).  As  the 
military  stabilized,  it  gradually  grew  more 
Involved  in  pwUtlcs.  The  army  made  its  first 
significant  political  move  when  it  outlawed 
certain  "dangerous  political  activities"  dur- 
ing the  crisis  in  Sumatra  In  1958. 

The  Importance  of  the  army  was  also 
boosted  by  Sukarno,  both  as  a  bargaining  de- 
vice against  the  PKI  and  as  a  weapon  In  his 
dealings  with  Malaysia  and  West  Irian.  One 
writer  feels  that:  "Not  since  the  frantic  re- 
armament In  the  days  of  Hitler's  Reich  has 
one  observed  an  army  so  omnipotent  and 
obviously  dominant  .  .  .  The  mlUtary  are 
everywhere."  The  political  alignment  of  the 
army  until  1965  was  never  extremely  clear. 
Under  the  nominal  leadership  of  General 
Nasutlon.  the  army  appeared  anti-commu- 
nist and  at  times  opposed  to  Sukarno's  poli- 
cies. Yet  it  was  divided  within  Its  own  orga- 
nization and  lt»  positive  stands  were  not 
clearly  articulated. 

ATTEMPTED    COUP 

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  government 
came  to  a  head  on  September  30.  1965.  Colonel 
Utung.  a  comjnunlst  supporter,  seized  a 
Djakarta  radio  station  and  an  attem.pted 
coup  began.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  six  rigidly 
anti-commimlst  generals  were  brutally  mur- 
dered. General  Nasutlon  was  wounded  and 
his  flve-year-old  daughter  was  killed.  A 
counter  coup,  led  by  Nasutlon  In  the  name 
of  KOTI,  easily  overwhelmed  the  original 
attempt.  The  people  of  Indonesia  were  en- 
raged. Although  the  PKI  was  not  publicly, 
totally  committed  to  Utting's  actions.  It  was 
quickly  blamed.  Youth  groups  burned  the 
PKI  building  In  Djakarta  and  stormed  the 
streets  crying  "Kill  Aldlt"  (the  leader  of  the 
communist  party.)  The  coup  had  not  only 
served  to  push  the  army  to  the  forefront 
In  the  Indonesian  government,  but  had  also 
unleashed  a  great  deal  of  latent  hatred  for 
the  PKI  and  for  the  Chinese  with  whom  they 
were  connected.  Anti-Communist  and  anti- 
Chinese  demonstrations  continued,  cul- 
minating with  the  slaughtering  of  as  many 
as  four  hundred  thousand  Conamunists  in 
the  summer  of  1966.  The  PKI  was  shattered. 

SUKARNO    IS   DEPOSED 

These  events  left  only  the  army  and 
Sukarno  to  battle  for  power.  Sukarno,  how- 
ever, was  also  tied  to  the  coup  of  September 
30.  In  the  preceding  months  he  had  grown 
closer  to  the  PKI.  As  he  used  their  power 
more  and  more,  he  Increasingly  became  sub- 
ject to  their  demands  as  well.  Moreover,  re- 
cent evidence  appeared  In  the  trial  of  Brig. 
General  Supandjo — accused  of  master-mind- 
ing the  entire  scheme  of  September  30.  When 
asked  If  Sukarno  had  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  when  he  reported  the  kidnapping 
of  the  six  generals,  Subandjo  replied  "witli 
words  that  outraged  Indonesian  public 
opinion,  'Patted  me  on  the  shoulder'''  he 
snapped,  'He  embraced  me.'  " 

Since  the  events  of  1965,  the  army  has 
slowly  whittled  away  at  Sukarno's  power— 
with  the  consent  of  the  legislature.  General 
Suharto  Is  now  the  head  man  In  both  the 
army  and  In  the  government.  In  March  of 
1966,  Sukarno  Informally  handed  over  his 
powers  to  Suharto,  but  he  still  remained 
President.  Suharto  appointed  an  entirely 
new  cabinet.  Meanwhile,  Suharto  worked  to 
rid  the  country  of  all  remaining  communists, 
first  arresting  the  higher  PKI  officials,  then 
forbidding  the  party  to  enter  the  capital, 
and  finally  outlawing  them  altogether. 

During  the  first  part  of  March  1967.  Su- 
karno was  officially  deposed  by  the  People's 
Consultative  Congress.  Suharto  Is  now  act- 
ing  President.  The  fact  that   the  disposal 
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of  Sukarno  was  taken  so  easily  by  the  Indo- 
nesian people,  considering  his  charisma, 
demonstrates  how  keenly  the  Indonesians 
desire  progress.  One  writer  feels  that  "for 
the  first  time  since  the  Dutch  pulled  out  .  .  . 
Indonesia  has  a  chance  to  work  for  political 
stability."  Besides  General  Suharto,  a  quiet, 
rigid  man.  there  are  two  key  figures  In  the 
new  regime.  Adam  Malik,  an  experienced 
and  imaginative  civil  servant.  Is  the  new 
foreign  minister  and  director  of  political  af- 
fairs. Sultan  Hamegku  Buwono  IX,  the  Sul- 
tan of  Jogjakarta,  Is  the  director  of  finances. 
Buwono  is  a  man  of  aristocratic  heritage  who 
makes  a  very  outward  show  of  his  demo- 
cratic motives  and  has  a  following  of  millions 
from  his  Sultanshlp;  many  believe  he  will 
be  the  next  President. 

What  the  future  holds  for  this  govern- 
ment is  difficult  to  say.  They  have  already 
taken  some  steps  to  rectify  the  economy,  the 
war  against  Malaysia  has  been  ended,  and 
the  threat  of  an  immediate  resurgence  by 
the  PKI  Is  slim.  It  will  certainly  be  less 
friendly  to  Peking,  but  probably  no  warmer 
to  the  West  than  was  the  former  govern- 
ment. The  key  question,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  stability,  Is  how  well  they  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  that  have 
plagued  the  government  of  the  Republic 
for  twenty  years.  This  only  time  will  tell. 

FUTURE  t^OKS  BRIGHT 

The  future  of  Indonesia,  all  things  con- 
sidered, looks  bright.  In  Its  culture  and  so- 
ciety one  finds  tremendous  bonds  to  tie  the 
various  peoples  together.  The  economy  and 
government,  which  have  long  caused  grave 
problems  for  this  young  nation,  look  as 
though  they  may  finally  overcome  their  ba- 
sic deficiencies  and  bring  about  the  progress 
that  the  Indonesian  people  have  been  long- 
ing for  since  before  1946.  As  Henry  P.  Van 
Dusen  wrote,  "It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
fulcrum  that  will  determine  the  future  not 
only  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  of  the  world 
balance  of  forces,  lies  not  in  Viet  Nam,  but 
In  Indonesia."  The  stability  of  Indonesia  Is 
of  great  significance;  if  the  posslbllltleo  for 
future  growth  materialize,  the  globe  will  be 
more  secure.  The  events  of  the  next  few 
years,  especially  the  national  elections,  will 
reveal  the  full  effect  of  recent  developments. 
The  outlook,  however,  should  be  one  of  opti- 
mism. 


Problem*  of  Riots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  Increasing  talk  that  the  instigators  of 
riots  in  northern  cities  this  past  sum- 
mer were  chiefly  southern  Negroes  who 
moved  north  but  were  unable  to  adjust 
to  life  in  a  large  metropolitan  area. 

This  theory  is  knocked  squarely  in  the 
head  by  an  editorial  entitled  "Problems 
In  the  North,"  which  appeared  In  the 
September  ll,  1967,  issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton News  &  Courier,  Charleston,  S.C. 

Another  editorial  in  the  News  &  Cou- 
rier entitled  "Ghetto:  True  or  False," 
in  the  September  13.  1967,  issue,  also 
points  out  another  misleading  impres- 
sion that  all  of  the  riots  occur  in  "ghetto" 
areas. 

Both  of  these  articles  express  thoughts 
that  deserve  wide  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 


in  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

Sept.  11.  1967] 

Problems  in  the  North 

Though  migration  from  farm  to  city  is 
one  of  the  great  facts  about  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury America,  some  authorities  are  too  quick 
to  blame  race  riots  on  Southern  Negroes  mov- 
ing North. 

In  Detroit,  scene  of  the  worst  riots  of  1967, 
a  banner  year  for  rioters,  the  Urban  League 
with  assistance  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
made  a  survey  based  on  Interviews  with  a 
representative  &.imple  of  437  Negroes.  Among 
otlier  things.  Uie  survey  showed  that  of  the 
rioters.  46  per  cent  were  born  In  Detroit, 
while  only  23  per  cent  of  the  non-rioters 
were  natives  of  Detroit. 

"Tills  explixles  whatever  remained  of  the 
tlieory."  The  Free  Press  said,  "that  race  riots 
are  caused  by  Southern  Negroes  who  cant 
adjust  to  the  pressure  of  big-city  life." 

While  one  survey  does  not  answer  all  the 
questions  about  so  big  a  problem  a*  the  shift 
of  populations,  irrespective  of  race,  color  or 
region,  we  accept  The  Free  Press  comment  as 
valid. 

Agriculture-  Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman 
nevertheless,  during  his  visit  to  South  Caro- 
lina, seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  com- 
mon delusion  that  strife  in  the  ghettos  is 
due  to  the  South's  failure  to  make  life  on  the 
farm  sufficiently  attractive  to  bold  Negroes 
away  from  the  cities. 

"To  fail  to  understand  the  causes  of  Negro 
frustration  and  violence,"  Mr.  Freeman  said, 
"and  to  refuse  to  recognize  and  attack  the 
underlying  forces  Is  to  perpetuate  more  frtis- 
tration  and  more  violence.  Such  a  course 
threatens  the  foundation  of  our  Republic." 

He  proposed  redevelopment  of  rural  op- 
portunities so  rich  that  "many  of  the  100 
million  additional  people  we  shall  have  by 
the  year  2000  can  choose  to  live  In  the  coun- 
try if  they  wish." 

While  we  applaud  rebuilding  of  the  land. 
We  doubt  that  ghetto  people  will  be  the  ones 
who  voluntarily  trek  back  to  fields  and  pas- 
tures of  the  country.  Like  Secretary  Freeman, 
we  too  yearn  for  better  understanding.  We 
agree  that  foundations  of  the  Republic  are 
shaking.  Whether  the  Secretary's  ideas  on  how 
to  keep  the  folks  down  on  the  farm  are  prac- 
tical is  by  no  means  clear. 

While  touring  the  Congaree  Steel  and  Iron 
Co.  near  Columbia.  President  Frank  Threatt 
told  Mr.  FYeeman: 

"Until  1958.  it  was  generally  conceded  In 
this  area  that  the  Negro  was  capable  only  of 
f.arm  work  or  Janitorial  work."  But  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  in  building  a  payroll 
of  400  in  his  plant.  Mr.  Threatt  said  he  had 
concluded  "there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an  un- 
employable man  due  to  race,  education  or 
background." 

These  it.enis  of  evidence  add  to  our  Im- 
pression that  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
Norths  racial  problems  should  be  sought  in 
the  North — among  the  people  who  are  caus- 
ing the  trouble — rather  than  in  the  remote 
background  In  the  South. 

The  migration  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Gov.  Oeorge  Rom- 
ney  of  Michigan  will  be  another  visitor  to 
South  Carolina  thla  month — "to  get  a  first 
hand  look  at  a  typical  rural  area  from  which 
Negroes  are  migrating  to  American  clUee". 
says  an  Associated  Frees  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Romney  will  go  to  WlUlamsburg 
County  Sept.  23.  He  will  be  welcome  in 
South  Carolina,  but  we  doubt  th&t  h»  will 
find  the  answers  here  for  his  troubles  In 
Michigan.  The  search  for  truth  is  more  likely 
to  prove  fruitful  for  him  back  home. 


[From  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

Sept.  13,  1967] 

Ghetto:  Thwe  or  Faubk 

A  current  practice  of  calling  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods "ghettos"  Is  misleading.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  It  Is  a  deliberate 
piece  of  propaganda  to  Imply  oppression  of  a 
minority  race. 

Our  thoughts  on  this  subject  turn  today  to 
Milwaukee.  When  Negro  marchers  entered  a 
region  known  as  the  South  Side,  reporters  for 
press,  radio  and  TV  did  not  call  It  a  ghetto. 
They  called  It  'predominantly  white"  or — as 
The  Associated  Press  said  In  an  article  now 
at  hand — 'virtually  all  white." 

White  inhabitante  hurled  bottles  and  rocks 
at  the  Negroes  and  were  dispersed  by  the  po- 
lice. The  police  already  had  prevented  white 
marchers  from  leaving  their  neighborhood 
and  invading  the  Negro  North  Side.  Ap- 
parently the  right  to  march  in  Milwaukee  is 
not  granted  equally  according  to  race. 

Be  that  as  it  may  our  thoughts  about  ghet- 
tos were  refreshed  by  a  recent  article  In  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  The  news  magazine 
quoted  from  the  Encyclopedia  Brttannlca. 
which  defined  a  ghetto  as  "a  separate  quarter 
of  a  city  In  which  Jews  were  forced  to  live 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  .  . .  The 
term  is  occasionally  applied  to  Jewish  dis- 
tricts of  modern  cities."  The  word  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  "ghet,"  meaning  divorce. 

A  few  years  ago.  U.S.  News  i  World  Report 
notes.  "Somebody  conceived  the  idea  of  ap- 
plying the  word  'ghetto'  to  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  United  States.  Used  In  this  way, 
the  word  gives  an  impression  of  an  oppressed 
people,  restricted  by  law.  compelled  to  live 
In  a  certain  area.  A  look  at  the  facts,  however, 
shows  that  the  Negro  neighborhoods  of  to- 
day do  not  have  tlie  true  characteristic  of  a 
'ghetto.'  " 

The  magazine  reminds  that  for  years  big 
American  cities  have  had  neighborhoods  pre- 
dominantly Polish.  Irish.  German  or  ItaUan. 
Nobody  called  them  "ghettoe".  Milwaukee's 
South  Side,  now  tinder  steady  attack  by  Ne- 
gro marchers,  has  been  described  as  a  Polish 
neighborhood— but  not  a  ghetto.  Inhabitants 
apparently  want  a  ghetto  in  reverse — namely, 
to  keep  the  neighborhood  for  themselves.  A 
Polish  "ghetto"  thus  might  be  called  vol- 
untary. 

Negro  neighborhoods  In  an  American  city 
are  by  no  means  compulsory.  Nor  are  they 
necessarily  slums.  In  Plalnfield,  N.J.,  riot 
broke  out  amid  tree-lined  streets  and  single- 
family  homes.  In  the  Watts  district  of  Los 
Angeles,  palm  trees  shade  the  lawns  of  many 
Negro  homes. 

The  racial  issues  are  confusing  enough 
without  distortion  of  words.  While  we  doubt 
the  existence  of  ghettos  of  any  kind  In  the 
United  States  today,  we  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  someday  they  may  be  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  protection  against  tur- 
moil and  destruction.  . 


South    Vietnamese    Army    Fights 
SVa-Day    Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CAtJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  September  17.  1967.  Mr.  Peter 
Amett,  the  author  of  this  piece,  is  a 
highly  respected  correspondent  for  the 
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Associated  Press  and  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner.  This  particular  article  takes  a 
look  in  depth  at  the  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  in  the 
present  conflict  in  that  country.  The 
article  follows : 

South  Vietnamese  Akmt  Fights  a  51  i -Day 

Week 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

(Note. — This  hard  look  at  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  represents  months  ol  research 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  travel  by  Arnett, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  war  corresi>ondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  plus  the  assistance  of 
other  AP  reporters  on  the  scene. ) 

Saigon. — The  dispirited  South  Vietnamese 
army,  shot  through  with  Inefficiency,  often 
lacks  the  will  for  combat  and  Is  increasingly 
prone  to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting. 
Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survey  of 
field  operations  bear  out  this  observation. 
In  much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese 
military  effort  has  steadily  tailed  off  as  that 
of  the  Americans  has  increased. 

The  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  has  doubled  since  1962,  yet  the  num- 
ber killed  has  held  constant  at  about  10,000 
a  year.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967,  the 
army  lost  5494  men.  The  statistics  are  so 
constant  from  year  to  year  as  to  raise  ques- 
tions about  their  validity. 

By  contrast,  the  American  forces,  having 
lost  2532  killed  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1966,  lost  4909  in  the  first  six  months  of 

1967,  when  the  number  of  Americans  en- 
gaged had  doubled. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  South  Viet- 
namese troops  be  said  to  have  made  real 
gains  against  the  enemy,  although  It  Is  clear 
that  the  army  must  play  a  significant  role  if 
there  la  to  be  any  hope  of  lasting  success 
against  th«  Communists. 

The  American  Army  Is  clearly  limited  in 
the  depth  it  can  reach  Into  the  countryside 
to  cnish  the  foe  and  hold  ground.  In  no 
Instance,  however,  have  the  allies  been  will- 
ing to  hand  over  any  of  the  territory  won  to 
Vietnamese  units.  Allied  commanders  fear 
that  the  Communists  would  be  in  charge 
again  within  weeks. 

A    S'i-DAY    WEEK 

An  extensive  survey  of  the  situation  es- 
tablished these  i>oints: 

South  Vietnamese  military  ineffectlvenees 
costs  American  lives  in  the  ambushing  of 
convoys  on  roads  supposedly  cleared  by 
Vietnamese  troops,  in  the  mortaring  of  VS. 
installations  by  squads  which  slip  past  sleep- 
ing Vietnamese  sentries,  in  sniping  by  guer- 
rillas who  move  freely  past  Vietnamese  out- 
poets. 

Most  of  the  troops  Insist  on  a  S'-j-day 
week,  taking  Saturdays  and  Sundays  off, 
while  their  allies  and  the  Vletcong  go  on 
fighting. 

American  battalions  seeking  to  break  up 
feemy  units  operate  through  the  night.  So 
do  the  Vletcong.  The  South  Vietnamese  quit 
When  the  sun  goes  down. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  operations  are 
staged  in  areas  where  no  guerrillas  are  known 
to  be.  Huge  troop  concentrations  are  de- 
ployed in  areas  where  small  numbers  of  the 
enemy  are  hidden.  Outnumbered,  the  Com- 
munists decline  to  stand  and  fight. 

Only  two  of  the  44  generals  In  the  army  in 
1963  are  still  holding  their  rank.  The  others 
have  been  purged.  This  has  sharply  impaired 
morale  In  the  command  echelons. 

Desertions  from  the  armed  forces  are  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  month  and  are 
expected  to  total  more  than  400,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  This  Is  twice  as  many  men 
as  the  service  lost  to  battle  casualties. 

CcHTuptlon  Is  common  at  all  levels  of  the 
army. 

The  loss  of  American  lives  traceable  to 
Vietnamese  inaction  or  Incompetence  la  ex- 
pected to  rise  directly  in  proportion  to  Um 


depth  that  tJ.S.  forces  deploy  In  the  country- 
side. American  battalions  already  are  operat- 
ing Independently  In  districts  and  villages. 
This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Some  Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
United  States  be  given  a  command  role  over 
the  Vietnamese  similar  to  that  held  over 
South  Korea  forces  In  the  Korean  war. 

Senior  officials  from  Washington  visiting 
Vietnam  are  being  told,  "If  we  have  to  see 
the  war  through,  we  will  have  to  a-'sume 
command  responsibility  eventually.  Why  not 
start  now?"  There  has  been  an  affirmative 
response  to  these  views  by  most  of  the  Wash- 
ington visitors,  a  reliable  source  reported. 
But  there  are  no  indications  of  pressure  on 
the  Vietnamese  at  the  top  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Part  of  the  high-level  reluctance  might 
stem  from  tlie  perennial  official  viewpoint 
that  the  Vietnamese  troops  are  performing 
satisfactorily.  In  February,  1964,  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  pre- 
dicted that  the  United  States  would  pull 
most  of  its  troops  out  of  the  war  the  follow- 
ing year. 

"It  is  a  counterguerrilla  war.  it  is  a  war 
thta  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves."  McNamara  said.  "Our  responsi- 
bility Is  not  to  substitute  ourselves  for  the 
Vietnamese  but  to  train  them  to  carry  on 
the  operations  that  they  themselves  are  capa- 
ble of." 

Last  Aug.  14,  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  U.S.  commander  In  Vietnam, 
struck  at  critics  of  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary effectiveness. 

"I  can  say  categorically  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  are  making  steady  progress," 
he  told  an  interviewer.  "They  are  far 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  this  is 
evident  from  their  discipline,  their  perform- 
ance on  the  battlefield  and  the  successes 
they  are  enjoying  against  the  enemy." 

Also  last  month.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene 
Jr.,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corjjs,  said 
that  six  visits  to  Vietnam  had  convinced  him 
that  "the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  doing 
a  first-class  Job"  and  "are  carrying  their 
share." 

A   TYPICAL    WEEK 

Frequent  visits  to  the  field  with  Vietnam- 
ese units,  talks  with  Vietnamese  and 
American  officers  and  men  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  results  of  operations  give  no 
Indication  that  the  Vietnamees  military  has 
changed  much  since  the  days  when  It  was 
fighting  the  Communists  alone  and  getting 
beaten.  A  typical  week  of  the  war  shows  this 
trend  all  too  clearly. 

In  this  particular  week,  ending  Aug.  5,  the 
80  American  combat  battalions  In  Vietnam 
suffered  186  dead  and  1064  wounded  In  op- 
erations that  ranged  from  Just  south  of 
Saigon  to  the  Demilitarized  Zone.  The  100 
battalions  of  Vietnamese  regular  troops  op- 
erating in  these  same  regions  lost  32  dead 
and  60  wounded. 

In  that  same  week,  U.S.  Marines  operating 
in  the  First  Corps  region  lost  110  men  killed. 
The  30  Vietnamese  battalions  In  the  Corps 
area  lost  six  killed. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Vietnamese 
killed  that  week  were  not  in  Vietnamese  reg- 
ulELT  battalions.  These  deaths  occurred  at  the 
lowest  level  of  the  war  among  the  neglect«d, 
low-paid  regional  and  popular  forces. 

The  mission  of  these  troops,  who  com- 
prise nearly  one-half  of  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Is  to  defend  towns,  villages  and 
bridges  against  the  Vletcong.  They  operate 
from  mud,  brick  or  concrete  outposts,  often 
cringing  In  fear  from  an  approaching  enemy, 
only  occasionally  attempting  to  fight  off  an 
attacking  force  and  usually  dying  after 
throwing  their  weapons  away  and  attempting 
to  run,  hide  or  surrender. 

Casualties  often  are  taken  wittiout  inflict- 
ing any  upon  the  enemy.  The  479th  Regional 
Force  Company  in  Tbuthua  District,  Longan 


Province,  has  not  killed  a  Vletcong  In  its 
two  years  of  existence.  Tet  It  has  loet  12 
dead  and  many  wounded  In  frequent  attacks 
on  Its  position. 

THIRO  DIE  IN  OFFENSIVES 

The  statistics  Indicate  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Vietnamese  killed  in  the  war  lose  tlieir 
lives  in  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy.  This  one-third  comes  from  the  285,- 
000  regular  Vietnamese  arrayed  In  ten  in- 
fantry divisions,  one  armored  division,  an 
airborne  division  and  20  ranger  battalions. 

The  remaining  losses  are  among  the  283.- 
000  regional  and  p>opular  force  men  in  their 
thousands   of  oncosts  across  Vietnam 

Nearly  all  American  losses  are  taken  on 
offensive  operations.  The  official  kill  ratio 
of  one  American  dead  to  ten  of  the  enemy 
reflects  this  aggressive  stance. 

The  regular  Vietnamese  army  claims  a 
1-3.6  ratio  against  the  enemy  and  the  popular 
forces  about  1-1.  These  ratios  are  based  on 
enemy  killed  counts  that  often  are  fEr.ciful 

American  battalions  stay  out  In  the  field 
at  night  at  a  matter  of  course  to  achieve 
their  results.  All  the  battalions  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  U.S.  25th  Division,  based^out  of 
Cuchl,  northwest  of  Saigon,  were  out  28 
nights  each  In  July.  None  of  the  battalions 
of  the  nearest  regiment  of  the  Vietnamese 
25th  Division  stayed  out  a  single  night  that 
month. 

One  of  the  best  regiments  In  the  Vietna- 
mese army,  the  33d  of  the  21st  Division  in 
the  southern  Delta,  spent  only  46  battalion 
days  in  the  field  in  July  out  of  a  possible 
120  battalion  days — that  Is,  30  days  for  each 
of  the  regiment's  four  battalions.  At  no  time 
did  a  battalion  stay  out  at  night,  not  In 
the  operational  area,  anyway.  Night  duty  Tor 
a  Vietnamese  t>attallon  is  guarding  the  pe- 
rimeter of  an  outpost  or  a  town. 

A  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
enemy  has  characterized  the  Vietnamese 
military  effort  since  the  war  began  in  earnest 
In  1961  with  18,000  Vletcong  guerrillas  ter- 
rorizing villagers,  blowing  bridges  and  over- 
running outposts. 

In  the  days  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
field  commanders  were  recalled  for  suffering 
too  many  casualties.  The  practice  of  operat- 
ing Judiciously  to  keep  casualties  at  an  ac- 
ceptable figure  may  well  have  continued 

Whatever  the  reasons,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  army  has  failed  completely 
in  Its  mission  of  overjjowerlng  the  Com- 
munist guerilla  movement.  The  official  sta- 
tistics over  the  years  would  have  you  be- 
lieve otherwise,  but  there  are  statistics  and 
statistics. 

Walls  of  all  the  numerotis  U.S.  ad\i.':ory 
commands  are  dizzying  with  green,  red  and 
yellow  lines  that  spiral  ever  upward.  In- 
dicating greater  and  greater  progress  within 
the  Vietnamese  army.  At  the  headquarters  of 
the  Fourth  Corps  Region  at  Canliho,  an 
American  colonel-adviser  to  Vietnamese 
forces  will  tell  you,  "Our  percentage  of  major 
operations  one  battalion  or  larger  are  drop- 
ping off  this  year,  but  the  percentage  of  con- 
tact Is  Increasing.  Better  intelligence,  you 
know." 

The  statistics  don't  say  that  in  all  these 
ofjerations  the  enemy  was  given  the  field 
of  battle  each  evening  because  government 
forces  in  the  Delta  Uke  to  get  home  before 
dark. 

How,  then,  can  progress  be  measured  In  a 
place  like  the  Mekong.  Delta,  still  mostly  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  bailiwick?  One 
Index  Is  the  estimated  enemy  strength,  80.000 
at  last  count,  half  of  them  tough,  skilled 
fighters. 

The  enemy  estimate  Is  the  same  as  last 
year  but  twice  as  high  as  the  previous  year, 
which  was  twice  as  high  as  the  year  preced- 
ing that. 

In  July  this  year,  half  as  many  govern- 
ment troops  were  killed  as  In  July,  1966.  Tlie 
number  of  enemy  killed  halved  also. 
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AREA    DIVmEO    XTP 

The  truth  in  the  Delta  seems  to  be  tlmt 
a  status  quo  exists,  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment lianglng  on  to  the  province  and  dis- 
trict capitals  and  their  immediate  environs 
and  the  Vletcong  holding  out  in  their  lairs. 
The  canals  aiyl  roads  are  contested  on  occa- 
sion, but  generally  the  Vletcong  leave  them 
open  and  collect  tribute  for  their  use. 

As  has  been  shown  in  the  rest  of  Viet- 
nam, only  the  infusion  of  American  troops 
is  likely  to  upset  the  stattis  quo.  This  has 
happened  in  Gladlnh  Province,  which  sur- 
rounds Saigon,  In  Longan  Province  to  the 
south  and  In  Haung^hia  Province  to  the 
west. 

By  relentless  operations,  day  and  night, 
.'American  troops  have  managed  to  break 
down  the  enemy  battalions  Into  small 
groups.  They  have  them  on  the  run  and 
search  for  them  constantly. 

The  Vietnamese  do  sometimes  have  major 
battles  with  the  enemy,  kflllng  many  and 
capturing  sizable  caches  of  weapons.  Some 
of  the  elite  Vietnamese  marine  and  airborne 
units  comi>are  with  American  battalions.  But 
the  sustained  effort  that  brings  results  has 
not  been  forthcoming  from  the  Vietnamese 
and  does  not  look  likely  In  t^e  months  ahead. 

The  performance  of  Vietnamese  regular 
battalions  has  hardly  varied  over  the  years. 
The  20  highly  trained  Ranger  battalions  still 
perform  spottlly.  Only  five  of  them  killed 
more  than  100  Vletcong  last  year,  the  high- 
eat  with  266  kills.  Ufl.  officers  believe  that. 
If  properly  utilized,  a  Ranger  battalion  should 
kill  600  to  900  enemy  p>er  year. 

GOOD    MEN    AVAILABLE 

How  can  the  Vletnanoese  be  p>ersuaded  to 
utilize  their  units  better?  Many  Americans 
argue  for  a  Joint  command  with  an  Amer- 
ican at  the  top.  Short  of  that,  they  would 
like  a  strong  voice  In  ttie  selection  of  com- 
manding officers. 

An  outspwken  Vietnamese  province  chief 
commented,  "The  one  big  mistake  the  United 
States  made  when  It  sent  combat  troops  Into 
Vietnam  was  not  to  demand  the  right  to 
relieve  and  appoint  Vietnamese  officers.  You 
are  paying  for  it  now." 

"There  are  plenty  of  young,  aggressive, 
honest  officers  around,"  one  U.S.  official  com- 
mented. "I  have  a  list  of  them." 

Unsupported  by  direct  pressure  from 
Washington,  American  commanders  resort  to 
subtle  techniques  of  leverage.  A  senior  Amer- 
ican In  the  Delta  entices  his  three-star  gen- 
eral counterpart  Into  taking  field  trips  with 
him,  casually  discussing  area  problems 
within  his  earshot.  This  apparently  satisfies 
the  general's  ego  to  the  degree  that  he  some- 
times comes  around  to  his  American  adviser 
the  next  day  with  a  solution. 

An  American  corps  commander  presents 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart  with  a  list  of  five 
problems,  no  more  no  less,  each  Friday.  By 
resubmitting  the  same  problems,  he  hopes 
that  eventually  he  will  get  something  done 
about  them. 

This  sort  of  advisory  merry-go-round  has 
proved  completely  Ineffective  In  the  past,  but 
"with  so  many  Americans  around,  breathing 
over  their  shoulders,  the  Vietnamese  wlU 
have  no  choice  but  to  Icnuckle  under,"  a  UB. 
general  said  hopefully.  He  added.  "They'll 
have  to,  if  we  are  aver  to  get  oirt  of  here." 

But  the  problem  Is  faa-  more  than  Just  one 
of  the  Vietnamese  listening  and  then  doing, 
even  though  that  would  be  a  major  step  in 
the  right  direction,  most  Americans  agree. 
Logistics  problems  In  the  Vietnamese  army 
remain  almost  Insoluble. 

■The  army  Is  organized  on  American  lines 
except  for  the  logistics,"  one  U.S.  general  ex- 
plained. "Under  the  crazy  French  system  they 
"w.  if  an  armored  vehicle  has  Its  tlree  blown 
Off  m  the  foothills,  the  driver  has  to  taJce  the 
««•  to  Saigon  BO  he  can  get  new  ones.  Thers 


is  equipment  lying  all  over  this  country  that 
could  be  repaired  easily  If  the  red  tape  were 
cut." 

Vietnamese  commanders  are  military  dilet- 
tantes when  it  comes  to  running  an  opera- 
tion. A  division  commander  generally  deploys 
and  controls  his  battalions  himself,  unwill- 
ing to  trust  them  to  his  chain  of  command. 
If  he  gfoes  off  for  lunch  or  to  a  political  con- 
ference, the  operation  will  collapse  because 
no  one  else  dares  give  orders. 

There  are  no  long-range  patrols  made  by 
the  Vietnamese  army,  even  though  these  pa- 
trols have  proved  most  effective  In  every 
American  unit  In  the  country. 

"We  could  never  get  any  volunteers  to  go 
out  in  enemy  territory  in  groups  of  four  or 
five  men  like  the  Americans  do,"  a  regimental 
adviser  said. 

There  is  corruption  at  all  levels.  A  province 
chief,  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  com- 
mented: "Of  course  there  is  corruption.  My 
salary  is  17,000  plasters  (about  »160)  each 
month.  With  that  I  have  to  feed,  clothe  and 
educate  my  family,  support  myself  and  pay 
for  your  breakfast  and  all  the  other  break- 
fasts and  dinners  that  I.  as  province  chief, 
have  to  give. 

"Can  I  be  anything  else  but  corrupt  when 
the  Americans  pay  20,000  plasters  salary  each 
month  to  Just  an  Interpreter?" 

THE    HAVE-NOTS 

Vietnamese  troops,  particularly  the  low- 
grade  regional  and  popular  forces,  are  poorly 
paid.  Said  a  ^regimental  commander:  "My 
men  live  like  pigs,  in  shacks,  in  squalor.  They 
are  forced  to  make  love  under  the  trees  when 
their  wives  visit  them.  How  can  they  be 
motivated  with  so  little?" 

A  Vietnamese  division  commander  com- 
plained: "American  troops  have  helicopters, 
much  artillery,  many  aircraft.  Give  us  all 
these  tilings  and  let  us  try.  If  we  cannot  do 
the  job.  then  you  can  take  over." 

Vietnamese  soldiers  conduct  themselves  as 
their  arijiies  have  for  decades  In  much  of 
the  country,  stealing  and  looting  in  the 
villages.  A  regimental  commander  said:  "I 
will  not  condone  my  soldiers  stealing  chick- 
ens, but  I  accept  it.  Our  logistics  system  is 
so  bad.  what  else  will  they  eat?" 

There  are  elaborate  plans  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Vietnamese  military,  including 
the  addition  of  60.000  new  troops,  most  of 
them  militiamen.  There  is  talk  of  breaking 
down  some  divisions  Into  mobile  groups  simi- 
lar to  those  used  by  the  French. 

American  units  are  beginning  to  work  with 
Vietnamese  battalions,  but  the  benefits  of 
having  Americans  near  at  hand  can  boom- 
erang. An  adviser  with  a  Vietnamese  Ranger 
battalion  working  with  the  U.S.  199th 
Brigade  commented:  "This  Integration  has 
ruined  any  chance  there  was  that  my  bat- 
talion would  ever  operate  Independently. 
Now  they  depend  completely  on  the  U.S.  All 
I  do  now  is  settle  disputes  between  them 
and  the  Americans." 

Rachkien.  a  town  south  of  Saigon,  was 
pacified  by  successive  battalions  of  American 
troops  who  operated  day  and  night  in  the 
paddy  fields  and  the  sv/amps.  A  Vietnamese 
battalion  from  the  25th  Division  worked 
with  them  and.  according  to  senior  Ameri- 
cans, "caught  fire  with  enthusiasm." 

In  early  August,  American  commanders 
Judged  that  the  time  was  almost  ripe  for 
the  Vietnamese  battalion  to  take  over  the 
area;  the  U.S.  unit  would  move  on.  At  the 
last  minute,  the  Vietnamese  division  com- 
mander pulled  his  battalion  back  to  home 
base  for  security  guard,  with  no  explana- 
tions. 

The  American  battalion  was  left  in 
Rachkien  to  continue  the  tough,  endless 
task  of  seeking  out  the  guerrillas  In  the 
paddy  fields  and  the  leech-Infested  swamps. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  7, 
1967,  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing address  before  the  Interindustry 
Conference  on  International  Patents  in 
the  Frankfurt /Main.  Germany.  Entitled 
"Patents  and  Progress,"  the  address  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  immediate  develop- 
ment of  an  electronic  world  patent  search 
system  through  the  prompt  and  exten- 
sive application  of  modem  technology. 
In  view  of  the  continuing  need  to  insure 
that  the  seemingly  imlimited  spring  of 
human  creativity  be  channeled  to  bene- 
ficial ends,  I  believe  the  address  bears 
careful  reading  and  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Patents  and  Pbocress 
(Address  by  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 

board.    Radio    Corp.,    of    America,    Inter- 

indtistry     Conference     on     International 

Patents,   Frankftirt.  Main,   Germany,   June 

7,  1967 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  attend  this  dis- 
tinguished international  g^atherlng  and  to 
ptartlclpate  In  the  examination  of  a  subject 
that  bears  significantly  upon  the  welfare 
of  men  and  nations  everywhere. 

In  this  era  of  advancing  technology.  It  la 
becoming  standard  for  speakers  to  s[>eculate 
about  the  day  when  world  conferences  wlU 
be  conducted  through  satellites  and  tele- 
vision. The  theory  Is  that  the  participants 
will  stay  at  home  and  push  buttons  In  front 
of  a  screen  In  order  to  see  and  talk  with 
their  fellow  delegates. 

Although  this  may  have  advantages  on 
some  occasions,  I  am.  nevertheless,  pleased 
and  privileged  by  this  opportunity  to  meet 
personally  with  so  many  knowledgeable 
leaders  of  both  the  Industrialized  and  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  professions  and  technical 
disciplines  represented  at  this  conference. 
In  the  broadest  sense,  each  shares  a  funda- 
mental Interest  In  human  creativity  and 
how  to  direct  it  to  beneficial  ends. 

Just  as  physical  fertility  has  produced  a 
population  explosion,  mental  fertility  has 
produced  an  explosion  In  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  Industry.  And  there  Is  a  disturbing 
similarity  between  the  two.  If  either  explo- 
sion cannot  be  contained  within  the  bound- 
aries of  reason  and  restraint.  It  can  over- 
whelm man's  capacity  to  deal  with  It. 

No  area  of  himian  endeavor  has  felt  the 
Impact  of  mental  fertility  more  than  Inven- 
tion and  patents.  This  conference  was  con- 
vened In  recognition  of  that  fact  and  in  the 
hope  of  suggesting  solutions  for  the  formid- 
able problems  It  p>oses.  These  problems  are 
economic,  political,  legal,  and  technical  in 
nature. 

While  encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
In  overcoming  some  of  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  can  be  no  basic  solution  In  the 
economic,  political,  and  legal  areas  if  we  do 
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not    first    oome    to    grips    with    technical 
considerations. 

THX  man  yoB  iiodesn  tkchnolocy 

I  believe  the  dominant  fact  facing  this 
conference  is  the  need  for  prompt  and  ex- 
tensive application  of  modern  technology  to 
the  development  of  a  viable  and  enduring 
world  patent  structure.  This  Is  essential  If 
we  are  to  keep  the  various  national  and 
regional  patent  groupings  from  being  en- 
gulfed in  a  mounting  tide  of  data,  which 
are  frequently  duplicated  and  increasingly 
complex  In  their  character. 

Nearly  350  years  after  the  Introduction 
of  the  first  patent  law,  we  are  still  burdened 
with  a  fragmented  territorial  concept  of  pat- 
tent  coverage.  An  Inventor  Is  still  compelled 
to  go  through  separate  and  often  widely 
different  procedures  in  nearly  every  nation 
where  he  seeks  to  establish  title  to  his 
work. 

A  sharp  rise  In  the  volume  of  patent  ap- 
plications strains  the  facilities  and  man- 
power of  individual  patent  offices.  In  mem- 
ber countries  of  the  Paris  Union,  the  num- 
ber of  applications  grew  by  nearly  50  per 
cent  during  the  last  10  years. 

The  proliferation  of  patents  keeps  enlarg- 
ing the  size  of  the  search  file.  Determination 
of  prior  art  thus  becomes  more  and  more 
coetly  and  time-consuming.  In  effect,  we  are 
burying  patent  needles  in  larger  and  larger 
haystacks. 

What  can  technology  do  to  answer  these 
pressing  problems?  I  believe  that  it  can  do 
for  the  world's  patent  services  what  it 
promises  to  accomplish  on  a  broader  scale 
for  business  and  Industry  in  general. 

Electronic  communications  and  data 
processing — those  twin  Instruments  of  an 
Information  Revolution — already  are  trans- 
forming the  methods  and  prospects  of  In- 
ternational business.  Together,  they  have 
given  Industry  a  global  reach  and  limitless 
scope  to  Its  operations. 

Through  satellites,  it  is  possible  to  trans- 
mit every  form  of  Information — written, 
spoken,  or  visual — In  almost  infinite  quan- 
tity to  and  from  major  centers  around  the 
world.  Tomorrow,  their  range  will  extend  to 
all  Inhabited  areas  of  the  world. 

THE   COMING    ERA    IN    COMPITTEHS 

Today's  computers  generate,  receive,  and 
process  Information  In  vast  quantity  at  Im- 
mense speed.  They  have  moved  into  the 
offices  of  business  management  as  powerful 
tools  for  the  assembly  and  analysis  of  In- 
creasingly complex  data  vital  to  decision- 
making In  global  enterprises. 

Tet  with  aU  of  their  sophistication,  they 
are  merely  primitive  harbingers  of  the  com- 
ing era  In  business  computers.  Tomorrow's 
systems  will  respond  to  handwriting,  draw- 
ings, and  spoken  comments.  They  will  recog- 
nize a  single  voice,  face,  or  symbol  among 
tens  of  thousands.  They  will  translate  essen- 
tial Information  whenever  necessary  from  one 
language  to  another. 

Eventually,  a  global  network  of  voice,  data, 
and  facsimile  oommunlcatlons  wUl  link  man 
to  TTian  man  to  machine,  and  machine  to 
machine.  An  executive  in  his  office  will  be 
able  to  query  a  distant  computer  center  on 
any  reasonable  subject  and  within  seconds 
receive  an  answer.  Information  utilities  will 
serve  thousands  of  subscribers  simultane- 
ously, and  information  itself  will  acquire  the 
status  of  a  basic  commodity,  comparable  to 
electricity. 

In  terms  of  communication  and  control, 
mansf^ment  of  an  International  enterprise 
will  become  as  feasible  as  management  of  a 
domestic  concern.  Size,  diversity,  and  dis- 
tance will  cease  to  be  limiting  buslnees  fac- 
tors. In  these  respects,  Frankfurt  will  be  no 
further  from  San  Francisco  or  Sydney  than 
It  is  from  Milan  or  Stockholm. 

In  this  new  snvlronment.  Invention  and 
Innovation  must  fiourlsh  In  an  atmoepkhere 
tree  of  national  and  regional  restrictions  If 


w«  are  to  ttlmiilate  economic  growth  and 
world  trade.  This  was  uppermost  in  my 
thoughts  a  year  ago  In  Washington  when 
I  urged  the  application  of  advanced,  infor- 
mation technology  to  a  new  world  patent 
system. 

Such  a  system  would  combine  the  great 
capacity  of  satellite  communications  and  the 
Immense  data  storage  and  processing  capa- 
bilitles  of  computers.  It  would  permit  de- 
termination of  the  novelty  and  patentability 
of  an  Idea  on  a  worldwide  basis,  and  with 
infinitely  greater  speed  than  is  now  possible. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  A  WORLD  PATENT  SEARCH  SYSTEM 

I  hesitated  at  that  time  to  predict  Just 
how  soon  such  a  system  might  become  prac- 
tical, because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  project. 
But  so  swift  is  the  pace  of  scientific  and 
engineering  progress,  that  which  seemed  dis- 
tant a  year  ago  has  now  entered  the  realm 
of  imminent  reality. 

By  1975.  It  should  be  F>06slble  to  establish 
an  electronic  World  Patent  Search  System 
containing  Instantly  available  data  on  every 
existing  patent  and  patent  application,  ac- 
cessible to  every  Inventor  or  his  agent  as 
well  as  to  every  potential  user  of  his  Inven- 
tion. Such  a  center  would  be  the  vital  heart 
of  a  workable  global  patent  system. 

In  three  majoor  areas — communications, 
information  storage,  and  electronic  print- 
ing— advances  and  research  breakthroughs  In 
recent  months  have  converged  to  bring  this 
goal  within  early  reach. 

New  generations  of  communications  satel- 
lites with  vastly  Increased  capacities  are  on 
the  drawing  board,  and  new  cable  facilities 
are  also  being  expanded.  At  the  same  time, 
a  revolutionary  discovery  has  opened  the 
way  to  all  but  limitless  capability  for  the 
central  stomge  of  Information  in  easily  ac- 
cessible form. 

This  advance  Is  based  upon  the  use  of 
lasers,  which  generate  controlled  light  beams 
for  the  transmission  of  information,  and  a 
new  lenslesa  picture  process  known  as  holog- 
raphy. In  the  laser  hologram,  e^  standard 
typewriter-size  page  of  copy  and  pictures 
can  be  reduced  to  a  pinpwint  of  light — a 
minute  fraction  of  the  space  required  by 
mlcrofllm.  As  the  system  Is  developed,  It  will 
be  possible  to  transfer  all  of  the  Information 
on  100.000  standard  typewriter-size  pagas  to 
a  single  card  approximately  the  area  of  an 
automobile  license  plate. 

There  is  parallel  progress,  too.  in  the  devel- 
opment of  computer  circuits  and  memories 
to  keep  pace  with  the  vast  external  storage 
capacity  offered  by  the  laser  hologram.  Com- 
puters now  in  planning  will  be  able  to  store 
up  to  100  million  bits  of  Information  in  their 
main  memory  units,  and  retrieve  them  at 
the  rate  of  a  millionth  of  a  second  per  bit. 

New  electronic  techniques  are  also  becom- 
ing available  to  eliminate  any  significant 
delay  in  printing  the  rising  torrent  of  In- 
formation from  the  computer.  Hlgh-sp>eed 
electronic  printers  currently  in  development 
will  be  al5le  to  reproduce  data  flowing  direct- 
ly from  computers  at  thousands  of  lines  per 
minute — far  more  rapidly  than  the  most 
advanced  mechanical  printers  now  in  use. 

Electronic  systems  now  coming  into  use 
can  compose  Images,  diagrams,  and  text  a 
hundred  times  more  rapidly  than  conven- 
tional manual  and  mechanical  methods. 
With  the  latest  of  these,  a  600-page  book 
could  be  made  up  in  any  desired  typeface 
in  only  an  hour. 

All  of  these  new  electronic  printing  meth- 
ods use  memory  systems  that  store  a  wide 
variety  of  type  symbols.  This  arrangement 
would  allow  ua  to  print  our  patent  data  In 
any  one  of  many  desired  languages  with 
different  alphabets  or  characters — Roman, 
Cyrillic,  Japanese,  Arabic,  or  even  Sanskrit. 

CRXATENG  A  WORU)  PATENT  BKABCH   CENTER 

With  aU  of  these  elements  m  building 
blocks,  we  can  envision  »  working  World 
Patent  Search  Center  that  can  be  the  nu- 


cleus of  a  unified  system  for  determining  the 
originality  of  an  Invention  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  search  system  would  comprise  a  net- 
work of  national  and  regional  patent  offices 
linked  by  satellite,  cable,  and  overland  cir- 
cuits to  a  central  computer.  Each  of  the 
national  and  regional  offices  would  maintain 
laser  hologram  files  of  all  existing  patents 
and  patent  applications  in  Its  area. 

Whenever  an  inventor  filed  a  patent  appli- 
cation  in  any  country  In  the  system,  the 
information  would  be  fiashed  via  the  world 
network  to  the  computer.  Prom  the  com- 
puter, an  automatic  call  would  go  to  all 
offices  in  the  network  for  any  Information 
In  their  hologram  files  needed  to  determine 
the  novelty  of  the  invention. 

The  whole  process,  from  start  to  finish, 
would  be  automatic  and  virtually  instan- 
taneous, and  the  inventor  filing  the  applica- 
tion would  itnow  within  hours  whether  he 
could  obtain  a  world  patent  on  his  idea. 

Although  the  technical  feasibility  of  sucli 
a  system  is  imminent,  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  can  start  operating  the  moment  it  la 
delivered — like  a  toaster  or  a  television  set 
An  essential  requirement  for  a  global  sys- 
tem of  any  type  is  prior  agreement  on  basic 
standards  and  procedures. 

THE    NEED    FOR    STANDARDIZATION 

In  the  patent  field,  there  must  be  a  com- 
mon set  of  language  symbols  and  computer 
codes.  Data  must  be  prepared  and  processed 
In  a  standard  format  applied  throughout  the 
system.  A  single  procedure  must  be  estab- 
lished for  error  control  In  the  communica- 
tion circuits  Unking  the  computer  to  na- 
tional and  regional  offices. 

Today,  there  are  as  many  different  codes, 
error  control  methods,  and  data  formats  at 
there  are  different  computer  systems.  Inter- 
national discussions  have  brought  some 
progress  toward  standardization,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  Important  opera- 
tional questions  to  be  resolved.  Who  sliould 
have  access  to  the  data  in  the  search  system, 
and  under  what  conditions?  What  procedures 
should  be  followed  in  adding  new  informa- 
tion to  the  files?  How  will  outdated  material 
be  eliminated? 

The  answer  to  these  and  other  crucial 
questions  can  come  only  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  broad  international  accord.  We 
can  give  birth  to  great  concepts  in  our  scien- 
tific laboratories,  but  they  must  be  brought 
to  fruition  in  the  parliaments  of  nations. 
While  technology  forges  the  means,  political 
agreements  among  nations  must  delineate 
the  ends 

We  must  resolve  conflicts  of  attitude,  tra- 
dition, and  law.  We  must  smooth  differences 
in  procedure  and  reconcile  our  varied  policies 
and  practices.  We  must  cease,  for  example, 
to  characterize  the  Identical  employment  of 
patents  as  a  privilege  In  one  country  and  an 
abuse  In  another.  Certainly,  no  global  system 
worthy  of  the  name  can  be  built  on  the  re- 
stricted  foundations   of   natkjnalism. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  industrialized 
nations  should  be  especially  responsive  to 
the  value  of  a  universal  patent  sys'^om  that 
is  reliable,  fast,  simple,  and  reasonably 
priced.  For  the  great  preponderance  of  In- 
vention in  the  world  today  continues  to  take 
place  within  our  borders. 

IMPACT    ON    DEVELOPING    NATIONS 

Nevertheless,  whatever  patent  system 
evolves  must  also  reflect  a  deliberate  concern 
for  the  progress  of  the  developing  nations. 
It  must  recognize — as  a  resolution  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  Bet 
forth — that  access  to  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  technology  Is  essential  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  economic   productivity. 

Some  of  the  benefits  that  an  integrated 
patent  processing  complex  can  offer  to  the 
more  needy  lands  are  dramatically  appar- 
ent.   They    will    have    complete    access   to 
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worldwide  facilities  that  can  tell  them  what 
has  been  Invented  by  whom  and  where.  They 
will  not  have  to  divert  scarce  resources  of 
money  and  skilled  manpower  to  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  patent  operation.  Con- 
versely, their  own  Inventors  will  be  able  to 
Initiate  filing  of  applications  throughout  the 
world,  while  avoiding  much  of  the  expense, 
time,  stnd  expertise  now  Involved. 

By  having  a  continuously  updated  cata- 
logue of  emerging  technology  to  examine  for 
use  in  their  own  nation-building,  these  less- 
advantaged  countries  of  the  world  may  leap- 
frog some  of  the  steps  in  conventional  pat- 
terns of  economic  development.  In  addition, 
their  participation  in  the  world  system  will 
provide  an  environment  more  attractive  to 
foreign  patent  holders  and  encourage  greater 
local  use  of  their  patents. 

We  must  assist  the  emerging  countries  in 
mastering  technology  rather  than  simply  of- 
fering them  Its  fruits.  It  Is  both  enlightened 
self-interest  and  good  business  for  the  In- 
dustrialized third  of  the  world  to  seek  ad- 
vancement for  the  other  two-thirds.  If  it 
does  not,  advancing  technology  will  simply 
serve  to  magnify  the  already  perilotis  Im- 
balance between  the  have  and  the  have-not 
nations. 

This  international  conference  In  Frankfurt 
will  seek,  and  undoubtedly  find,  agreement 
in  many  areas  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
patents.  But  If  it  achieves  agreement  on 
one  subject  alone — the  need  for  immediate 
development  of  an  electronic  World  Patent 
Search  System — it  will  have  taken  a  major 
step  forward  toward  the  realization  of  true 
universality  In  the  process  of  invention.  In 
doing  so,  this  conference  can  contribute 
significantly  to  man's  long  and  continuing 
search  for  world  peace  and  progress. 


Strike  Three  on  ABC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
American  television  viewers  tuned  In  on 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.'s  much 
heralded  and  unreallstically  lengthy  pro- 
duction, entitled  "Africa." 

This  television  presentation,  screened 
nationwide  on  the  evening  of  September 
10, 1967,  was  lacking  of  responsibility  and 
accuracy  In  many  places. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  the  case  In  far 
too  many  radio  and  television  newscasts 
and  related  documentaries.  And,  In  most 
instances  no  one  bothers— or  is  successful 
u  lie  does— to  correct  the  distortions  and 
perhaps  intentional  slanting  and  altera- 
tion of  the  true  facts. 

It  was  quite  evident  to  any  impartial 

viewer  that  ABC's  production  was  biased 

and  contained  many  inaccuracies— par- 

c^lu^l^,  ^  ^^^  portion  dealing  with 
ooutn  Africa. 

,,„^r,  Speaker,  fortunately  the  record 
na^  been  corrected.  I  follow  my  remarks 
HAr?  *  statement  on  this  matter  by  the 
Honorable  H.  L.  T.  TasweU.  South  Afri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 

r,?m  o^^?u^'^^  ^  ^^  publication  "News 
from  South  Africa."  dated  September  13. 


South  African  Ambassador's  Comments  on 
TV  Program 

Commenting  on  the  ABC  television  pro- 
duction Africa  which  was  screened  nation- 
wide in  the  United  States  on  the  evening  of 
September  10,  the  South  African  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  Mr.  H.  L.  T.  Tas- 
weU, said: 

"Basically  the  South  African  section  of 
the  film  Is  biased  and  full  of  half-truths. 
It  belittles  SA's  efforts  In  dealing  with  a 
complex  problem  of  human  relations  and 
conflicting  cultures  and  Ignores  the  great 
progress  made. 

"Nowhere  in  Independent  Africa  do  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  their  race  or  color  have  as 
high  a  general  standard  of  living,  educa- 
tion or  health,  as  they  do  in  SA.  The  sound- 
est remarks  came  from  Mr.  Howard  K.  Smith 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  where  he 
advises:  'don't  push;  Africa  is  going  its  own 
way.'  He  says  South  Africa  should  not  be 
written  off  and  forecasts  that  the  Republic 
will  play  a  greater  role  in  Africa.  I  agree  with 
that;  I  do  not  agree  that  this  will  come 
about  through  the  breakdown  of  Separate 
Development.  Rather  the  Inherent  soundness 
of  our  policy  (not  ABC's  distorted  version 
of  it)  will  bring  about  mutual  respect  be- 
tween races  and  conflicting  cultures  and 
provide  the  background  t>oth  for  future  de- 
velopment in  SA  and  for  improved  relations 
with  our  neighbors.  If  ABC  genuinely  be- 
lieves our  policy  is  wTong,  can  It  point  to 
any  country  In  the  world  today — not  Just 
Africa — and  say  it  has  in  fact  found  the 
solution  to  the  age-old  problems  of  getting 
people  of  different  races  and  cultures  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony?" 


Interesting  History  on  Auto  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr,  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore our  recent  extended  recess,  a  most 
interesting  newspaper  article  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  energy-absorbing 
steering  column,  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
will  capture  the  attention  of  all  our 
Members  as  auto  safety  remains  an  ac- 
tive Interest  to  us  till. 

The  article,  entitled  "Reveals  GM 
Steering  Move  Predated  Nader  Cam- 
paign," appeared  In  the  Wednesday, 
August  30,  1967.  edition  of  the  Detroit 
News.  The  WTiter.  Robert  W.  Irvin,  in- 
terviewed Mr.  J.  E.  "Joe"  Godfrey,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Saginaw  Steering 
Gear  Division  of  General  Motors,  which 
has  developed  the  column  that  has  been 
installed  on  1967  model  GM  cars, 

I  have  a  special  interest  inasmuch  as 
Saginaw  Steering  Gear  Division  is  lo- 
cated in  Michigan's  Eighth  District  and 
Mr,  Godfrey  Is  an  outstanding 
constituent. 

Let  me  just  single  out  the  tremendous 
growth  of  this  plant  as  mentioned  in 
the  article.  Employment  now  is  up  300 
percent  In  the  last  16  years  with  a  total 
work  force  of  7,400  workers.  In  the  3.3 
milllon-square-foot  plants,  almost  6  mil- 
lion energy-absorbing  columns  have  been 


built  since  June  21.  1966.  Production  now 
is  nmning  about  20,000  a  day. 

But  the  real  point  I  would  want  to 
emphasize  is  the  fact  that  this  growth, 
this  productiton.  was  not  and  can  not  be 
achieved  ovemigm.  As  often  is  the  case, 
time  is  required  to  develop  the  project 
from  an  idea,  to  the  drawing  board, 
through  an  experimental  stage,  and 
finally  to  production.  The  energy-absorb- 
ing steering  colimin,  still  being  improved, 
was  nearly  a  10-year  project.  The  first 
experimental  models  were  built  back  In 
1959. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 
Reveals  GM  Steering  Move  Predated  Nadek 
Caupaion 
(By  Robert  W.  Irvln) 
Saginaw. — "I   had    never   heard    of    Ralph 
Nader   when   this   broke   in   the   summer   of 
1965." 

That  was  when  General  Motors  gave  the  go- 
ahead  to  build  an  energy  absorbing  steering 
column  for  installation  on  1967  model  GM 
cars. 

The  speaker  was  J.  B.  (Joe)  Godfrey,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Saginaw  Steering  Gear 
Division  of  GM,  which  had  developed  the 
column. 

He  told  about  the  division's  seven-year 
project  during  a  recent  Interview. 

The  first  experimental  models  were  built 
back  in  1959.  One  problem  then  and  now, 
Godfrey  said,  was  to  determine  human  tol- 
erance levels. 

Some  information  was  provided  by  cadaver 
tests  conducted  at  Wayne  State  University. 
But  even  after  the  design  was  well  along 
a  "confusing  atmopshere"  made  it  difficult  to 
put  the  idea  across,  Godfrey  said,  citing  con- 
flicting theories  of  some  accident  researchers 
several  years  ago. 

In  mld-1965.  however,  the  safety  hearings 
started  in  Washington  and  top  auto  leaders 
were  called  to  testify.  About  the  same  time 
they  announced  new  safety  packages  that 
would  be  incorporated  Into  the  1968  models, 
such  as  rear  seat  belts,  padded  instrument 
panels  and  back-up  hghts.  And  it  was  about 
this  time  the  new  column  got  the  green  light. 
Actually,  the  final  design  hadn't  been  de- 
termined at  this  time.  Godfrey  took  the  plans 
of  the  Koppy  Tool  Corp.,  Femdale,  and  told 
them  "to  develop  the  dies  whUe  we  made  the 
final  decision.  Tliey  did  a  great  Job." 

The  same  tool  company  built  the  equl^ 
ment  for  manufacturing  Ford  Motor  Co.'a 
energy  absorbing  column  which  Is  being  In- 
troduced on  the  1968  models.  Saginaw  sold 
its  column  or  components  of  it  to  both  Amer- 
ican Motors  and  Chrysler  Corp.  this  year. 

The  division  is  now  working  on  an  im- 
proved model  of  the  column  but  it's  not  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  before  1969. 

"We  put  a  lot  of  dough  in  the  project,  but 
it  was  money  well  spent."  said  Godfrey.  "The 
evidence  thus  far  shows  we  did  a  good  Job." 
He  was  referring  to  several  hundred  docu- 
mented cases  of  the  columns  working  in  ac- 
cidents and  saving  lives.  In  fact,  Washington 
officials  cite  the  results  to  date  as  one  ex- 
planation of  why  they  are  willing  to  recon- 
sider a  previous  requirement  that  shoulder 
belts  be  standard  equipment  in  1968  cars. 

The  column  is  Just  the  latest  achievement 
of  the  division.  It's  had  a  remarkable  growth 
record  since  1951  when  it  brought  out  power 
steering,  now  found  on  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  cars. 

Employment  is  up  300  percent  in  the  inter- 
vening 16  years,  to  •»  total  of  7.400,  and  the 
amount  of  floor  space  is  up  600  percent,  to 
3.3  million  square  feet.  If  it  was  a  private 
company  it  would  be  rated  as  a  $300  mUllon- 
a-year  business. 

It  has  produced  almost  six  xnlllion  energy 
absorbing  columns  since  they  went  Into  pro- 
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ductlon  June   21,    1966.   Production   Is   now 
running  about  20,000  a  day. 

Incidentally,  where  was  Nader  when  the 
production  planning  was  being  started  for  the 
column  In  mld-1965?  He  was  finishing  his 
book — "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed" — which  was 
published  the  following  November. 


The  Kee  Report:   Small  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  previous  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
the  small  business  establishments  and 
how  the  Small  Business  Administration 
gives  them  the  financial  and  business 
management  assistance  they  need. 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

The  American  economy  is  now  pouring  out 
goods  and  services  at  a  rate  never  before 
seen  on  this  earth.  Because  our  economic 
life  is  so  productive,  it  is  under  constant 
study  by  other  nations,  including  the  Ck)m- 
munlst  powers  which  still  cannot  produce 
enough  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

The  efficiency  of  the  big  corporation  Is  a 
major  factor  In  the  story  of  our  economic 
growth.  The  industrial  giants  of  America 
are  the  marvels  of  the  age.  They  can  produce 
more  automobiles,  more  television  sets,  and 
more  of  everything  else  than  their  rivals 
abroad  and  still  keep  the  price  within  the 
range  of  the  average  pocketbook. 

A  few  big  corporations  in  the  United 
States  do  more  business  each  yeeir  than  the 
majority  of  countries  in  the  United  Nations. 
Quite  obviously,  it  is  In  the  national  inter- 
est to  keep  these  big  combines  healthy  and 
prosperous. 

However,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  nation's  economic  health  depends 
solely  upon  the  big  corporations.  You  may 
be  surprised  to  know  that  more  than  nlnety- 
flve  percent  of  all  business  concerns  in  the 
United  States  are  small  in  size  and  inde- 
pendently owned  and  operated.  These  small 
concerns  employ  more  than  forty  percent 
of  the  nation's  labor  force.  In  other  words, 
the  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  corner 
grocer  are  jxist  as  important  to  the  nation's 
well-being  as  they  ever  were. 

Several  years  ago.  Congress  established 
the  Small  Business  AdminlBtratlon  for  the 
express  purpose  of  helping  both  the  man 
who  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  himself 
and  the  man  who  wanted  to  stay  in 
business. 

Financial  aid  is  the  thing  most  needed  by 
the  independent  operator.  He  may  need 
$5,000  or  tlO,000  to  meet  current  expenses 
or  he  may  need  that  sum  to  finance  plant 
expansion. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
authorized  to  lend  government  funds  when 
the  conditions  warrant.  These  Federal  loans 
have  kept  thousands  of  owners  in  business. 
But,  direct  loaning  Is  only  a  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  rendered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  This  agency  has  es- 
tablished a  fine  working  relationship  with 
the  banking  community  in  every  part  of 
our  country.  As  a  result,  about  one-third  of 
the  loans  now  under  review  involve  local 
financing.  In  other  words,  the  small  business 


man  is  being  taught  how  to  take  care  of  his 
financial  needs  in  his  own  community. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Admini- 
stration keeps  a  sharp  eye  out  to  see  that  in- 
dependent operators  ajre  given  a  share  In  the 
government  procurement  program.  These 
government  contracts  often  give  an  economic 
life  to  the  entire  business  community. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
also  found  a  way  to  provide  individual  coun- 
seling for  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  on  the 
best  way  to  run  his  business.  This  program 
is  called  SCORE.  This  is  a  corps  of  retired 
executives  who  have  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  to  give  sound  advice  on  business 
management.  There  are  three  thousand  of 
these  retired  executives  who  perform  this 
service  in  their  home  communities  without 
compensation. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is  doing 
a  good  Job  of  keeping  indeppndent  opera- 
tors sound  and  healthy. 

Thank  you  for  listening 


Yes,  a  Giant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
8  the  Missouri  Teamster  newspaper  car- 
ried a  tribute  to  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat. I  believe  this  article,  coming  as  it 
does  from  an  organization  which  did  not 
often  agree  with  Dick  Amberg  on  many 
controversial  issues  of  the  day,  reflects 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  that  kriiew  him. 

I  Insert  this  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Yes.  a  Giant 

One  could  scarcely  turn  to  the  pages  of 
the  morning  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  these 
past  12  years  without  a  mixed  sense  of  dis- 
tress and  wonder.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  greater  polarity  in  views  than  in  that  news- 
paper and  ours. 

One  could  find  there  some  really  strong 
Journallstio  stuff — for  more  bombing  and 
for  the  wisdom  of  military  men,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  FBI.  for  the  narrow,  straight- 
laced  virtues  of  the  world  of  Horatio  Alger. 
The  communities  of  the  ghetto  and  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  of  those  who  view  the 
world  from  a  more  liberal  stance  stood  in 
awe  and  anger  and  frustration  before  the 
sharp  blade  of  this  unique  and  provocative 
newspaper.  You  did  not  simply  read  it;  you 
cared — one  way  or  another — about  what  It 
had  to  say. 

It  was  this  way  because  of  the  dynamic 
and  committed  personality  of  its  publisher, 
Richard  H.  Amberg,  who  died  last  week  be- 
fore his  time. 

Dick  Amberg  disagreed  with  our  views  as 
much  as  we  did  with  his,  but  there  was  a 
warmth  and  humanity  in  his  disagreement 
which  said  he  was  an  earnest  man  who  be- 
lieved passionately  in  the  way  he  saw  the 
world.  He  could  differentiate  persons  and 
views,  ideals  and  causes.  It  was  a  measure  of 
his  largeness  that  when  he  died,  even  those 
who  disagreed  with  him  felt  the  vacuum  of 
his  leavetaklng. 

There  are  various  ways  to  speak  praise  of 
such  a  man.  As  a  journalist  he  was  superb. 
As  a  believer  in  civic  causes,  he  was  tireless. 
As  an  advocate  of  the  right  as  he  saw  it.  he 
was    relentless.     As    a    man    he    was    kind, 


thoughtful,  humble  and  good.  As  a  figure  in 
our  midst,  he  was  towering. 

He  lived  In  a  world  of  controversy  because 
to  him  It  was  urgent  to  speak  his  mind.  He 
would  be  the  first  to  expect  that  in  death, 
the  controversy  would  follow  him.  But  it 
will  be  controversy  of  ideas  and  not  of  per- 
Bonhood,  for  he  Uved  life  as  he  saw  It  all 
the  way. 

His  own  nerwspaper  set  forth  on  Tuesday 
that  "A  Giant  Has  Passed  Our  Way."  We  have 
rarely  agreed  with  its  editorials,  but  in  th\s 
Instance,  we  find  no  fault  with  Its  judgment. 


Halboaty  on  Middle  East  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
war  in  the  Middle  East  this  year,  among 
other  things,  has  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans  our  countries  grow- 
ing dependence  upon  Arab  oil  to  supply 
our  needs.  The  fickleness  of  the  Arab 
nations  became  apparent  soon  after  the 
war  started  when  they  closed  down  all 
trade  with  the  United  States  forcing  ms 
to  draw  heavily  on  our  own  resources 
and  to  increase  imports  from  other  oil- 
producing  nations.  I  submit  that  this 
country  need  not  be  dependent  on  the 
Arab  States  and  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  us  to  continue  to  expect  the 
Arab  nations  to  supply  our  needs.  In- 
dependent American  oil  operators  are 
distressed  with  our  Nation's  continuing 
naive  approach  to  Arab  oil  and  the  entire 
oil-import  policy.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Michael  T.  Halbouty,  pointed 
out  how  costly  Middle  East  oil  actually  is 
to  America.  I  include  a  newsletter  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Association  of  Geolo- 
gists regarding  Mr.  Halbouty  s  state- 
ment: 

Halbouty  on  Middle  East  Oil 
Claiming  that  Middle  East  oil  is  the  'most 
costly  commodity  that  we  have  in  the  world 
today,"  Michel  T.  Halbouty  has  called  on  the 
U.S.  to  eliminate  dependence  on  Middle  East, 
African  or  Communist  oil.  During  an  address 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  directors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  City  Geological  Society. 
Mr.  Halbouty  claimed  that  it  is  an  "Illusion" 
that  Middle  East  oil  costs  only  pennies  a 
barrel  to  find  and  produce. 

"This  does  not  include  the  costs  of  ou; 
fieets  In  the  Mediterranean  waters  to  pro- 
tect these  interests,"  said  Mr.  Halbouty.  "It 
does  not  Include  the  hospitals  and  schoolj 
and  highways  and  untold  other  facilities  that 
we  have  to  build  for  these  countries.  It  doe« 
not  include  the  international  accommoda- 
tions which  are  costly  to  our  taxpayers  and 
have  to  be  made  at  every  turn.  It  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  tremendous  damage 
to  our  domestic  industry  which  has  seen  ex- 
ploration virtually  limited  to  offshore  areas, 
which  has  seen  the  disappearance  of  thou- 
sands of  independent  domestic  operators,  and 
which  has  seen  experienced  and  needed  drill- 
ing contractors  move  out  of  the  picture.  It 
does  not  include  a  thousand  other  untold 
costs  to  our  economy  and  to  our  security." 
While  calling  for  a  greatly  increased  ex- 
ploration effort  for  more  oil  and  gas  reserves 
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In  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Mr.  Halbouty  called  for  an  Immedi- 
ate elimination  of  "any  vestige  of  dependence 
on  Middle  East,  African  or  Commumst  oil." 

"As  an  American  and  a  geologist.  I  object 
strongly  to  the  continuing  effort,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  domestic  petroleum  industry,  of 
pouring  American  dollars  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  Middle 
East  countries  which  have  told  us  to  get  out," 
declared  Mr.  Halbouty. 

He  pointed  out  that  as  things  stand  now, 
whoever  controls  Middle  East  oil  can  con- 
trol the  world.  "Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Arab  countries  is  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
known  oil  reserves,  and  from  these  reserves 
Is  pumped  one-third  of  the  world's  pro- 
duction. Western  Europe,  as  well  as  indus- 
trialized Japan,  is  dependent  on  this  oil  for 
rapidly  growing  energy  requirements,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Halbouty  urged  the  buUd-up  of  do- 
mestic reserves  to  offset  the  present  Middle 
East  advantage. 

He  estimated  that  U.S.  wildcat  wells  must 
be  tripled  to  25.000  wells  or  more  per  year 
to  And  minimal  domestic  requirements  of 
55  billion  barrels  of  new  oil  and  300  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  new  natural  gas  Just  to  satisfy 
0.S.  energy  requirements  in  the  next  ten 
years. 

"It  is  unthinkable  that  our  nation,  wlilch 
depends  on  oil  and  gas  for  three-quarters  of 
our  energy  requirements,  and  which  has 
been  the  greatest  oil  developer  around  the 
world,  should  ever  be  faced  with  an  oil  short- 
age." said  Mr.  Halbouty.  "We  have  found  oil 
in  the  Arab  countries,  for  the  Arab  countries, 
but  there  are  few  indications  that  we  have 
really  developed  mutual  understanding  with 
the  Arabs.  Tills  vast  source  of  oil  is  unreliable 
as  we  have  already  twice  seen.  No  free  na- 
tion can  ever  depend  on  it — despite  its  size. 

"We  must  realize  that  our  domestic  petro- 
leum is  the  only  available  dependable  supply. 
Other  sources  are  subject  to  nationalization, 
expropriation,  confiscation  by  exorbitant  tax- 
ation, the  caprice  of  foreign  sovereigns,  war 
and  other  emergency  disconnections." 


Flanagan,  III.,  Lady  Has  Message  oa 
Juvenile  Delinqnency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jack 
Cohn,  retired  merchant  of  Gary,  Ind., 
forwarded  to  me  the  following  Item  from 
the  Bloomlngton,  HI.,  Pantagraph. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  May.  of  Flanagan,  HI . 
has  a  message  which,  if  all  parents 
throughout  the  Nation  would  emulate, 
the  youth  of  America,  our  school  system, 
and  our  Nation's  future  would  greatly 
benefit  therefrom. 

The  item  referred  to  follows: 
Flanagan  Lady's  Letter  Appears  in 
Daily  Paper 

The    following    letter    appeared     in    the 
Wednesday     morning     Pantagraph     In     the 
letters  To  The  Editor"  colmnn : 

"Soon  mothers  all  over  Uie  nation  will 
be  settling  down  for  a  second  cup  of  coffe« 
and  heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  for  at  last 
the  little  offspring  are  finaUy  out  from  under 
foot  and  off  to  schooL  Mothers  wUl  say: 
P^e  at  last." 

"However,  it  seems  that  this  should  also 
■>•  »  good  time  for  sctIous  reflection.  Our 


children  are  among  our  greatest  gifts  given 
to  us  by  God  and  along  with  this  blessing 
comes  many  responsibilities. 

"As  sad  as  it  is  to  say.  It  is  very  apparent 
that  many  parents  are  expecting  the  schools 
and  churches  to  do  the  tasks  that  should 
be  done  in  the  home.  These  include  the 
teaching  of  love  and  respect  for  fellow 
human  beings  (regardless  of  race  or  color), 
morality,  discipline,  respect  for  our  nation 
and  its  laws  and  the  Joy  of  serving  others. 

"The  only  way  these  ideals  can  be  taught 
is  by  parental  example.  A  teacher  once  said 
that  a  parent  is  sending  himself  to  school 
every  day.  We  cannot  wait  until  our  child 
becomes  a  teenager  to  instill  these  qualities 
in  him.  They  must  be  taught  from  the 
cradle.  Naturally  mistakes  will  be  made,  but 
only  as  we  admit  them  can  we  gain  the 
respect  of   our  youngsters. 

"During  these  times  of  war,  riots  and 
tiu-moil.  we  need  to  help  our  children  in  their 
search  for  the  meaning  of  life  and  instill 
in  them  a  deep  and  personal  relationship 
with  God  In  their  daily  lives  so  that  they 
may  truly  find  a  purpose  for  their  lives  and 
be  able  to  face  the  future  with  courage  and 
hope. 

•  Flanagan  Mrs.  Evelyn  May." 


The  Peace  Movement  on  Long  Island 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTiTES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  2 
weeks  my  office  in  the  quiet  little  town  of 
Riverhead  has  been  the  scene  of  demon- 
stiations  by  some  people  who  oppose  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  The  dem- 
onstrators have  come  armed  only  with 
posters,  cameras,  and  press  releases,  but 
because  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in 
Riverhead.  and  because  some  of  the  local 
papers  have  printed  the  releases,  they 
have  attracted  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
tention. 

Mindful  of  the  honor  being  conveyed 
upon  me,  and  feeling  responsible  for 
placing  it  in  Its  proper  perspective,  I 
have  done  a  little  research  on  the  history 
of  the  peace  movement  in  Riverhead.  My 
search  for  a  precedent  was  in  vain  until 
I  found  the  following  article,  printed  in 
the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  pages  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  in  July  1863. 

The  President  being  damned,  of  course, 
was  not  named  Johnson,  but  Lincoln. 
The  style  of  the  protesters  of  104  years 
ago  was  somewhat  more  flamboyant  than 
those  who  have  surrounded  my  office  for 
the  last  2  weeks,  but  I  am  sure  that,  in 
current  jargon,  they  were  highly  moti- 
•  vated. 

The  article  follows  without  further 
comment.  It  speaks  for  itself: 

"A  Copperhead  Peace  Meeting  on  Long 

Island 
"Our  usually  quiet  little  village  was  yester- 
day Invaded  by  a  host  of  armed  men,  who 
came  under  the  guise  of  Peace  Democrats,  to 
hold  a  Convention  heYe.  I  say  armed  men,  not 
because  I  saw  bayonets  or  swords,  but  be- 
cause at  least  one  of  the  prlncipca  speakers 
Intimated  that  he  had  a  revolver  In  his 
pKKket,  ready  for  resistance  in  case  "of  at- 
tempted arrest,  and  others  made  use  of  ex- 
pressions  intimating  a  preparation   for,  it 


not  expectation  of.  such  arrest.  One  Burr, 
the  editor  of  a  Peace  Journal  published  In 
your  city,  as  he  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  virulence  of  his  language;  and 
perhaps  if  I  repeat  a  few  of  his  expressions 
it  may  show  what  right  he  has  to  claim  to 
be  an  especial  lover  of  peace.  He  abhorred, 
he  said,  defied,  and  cursed  the  Administra- 
tion, and  asked  no  clemency  from  It.  He 
would  as  soon  stiin  his  hands  in  his  broth- 
er's blood  as  to  ask  any  favor  from  such  an 
assassin  and  thief  as  Abe  Lincoln.  And  he. 
in  another  connection,  called  the  President 
a  'd — d  old  fool'.  He  declared  that  if  a  Pro- 
vost-Marshal were  to  come  into  Bergen 
County.  Kev.'  Jersey,  he  would  need  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat.  and  a  basket  of  duplicate 
heads.  He  said  that  New  Jersey  would  not 
have  war-howling  Democrats  In  her  borders; 
Atte  Lincoln  and  the  devil  wanted  them.  He 
thanked  God  that  we  could  not  conquer 
the  Soutli:  and  he  considered  this  Jtist  the 
time  to  make  peace,  when  we  were  going  to 
get  licked  most  thunderlngly.  The  only 
quarrel  he  had  with  the  Rebels  was  their 
going  off  so  ungallantly.  leaving  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  bloody  scotmdrels  of  the  Ad- 
nUmstration.  He  could  not  be  arrested  when 
awake;  it  wovild  take  an  army  of  seven  men 
to  arrest  him;  for.  said  he,  'I  have  got  seven 
of  you  fellows  in  my  pocket  here,  and  I  am 
willing  to  die  in  defense  of  liberty,  particu- 
larly if  I  can  send  into  eternity  before  me 
seven  traitors  and  scoundrels."  And  he  would 
engage  to  lead  that  crowd  against  any 
force  Mr.  Lincoln  cotUd  get  in  this  county. 
The  Peace  army"  was  being  marshaled 
rapidly. 

"I  win  not  attempt  to  give  3rou  the  lan- 
guage of  other  speakers.  They  all  breathed 
the  same  spirit;  and  the  most  violent  and 
aggressive  sentiments  were  received  with 
the  greatest  applause.  Your  readers  can 
Judge  for  themselves  whether  those  Peace 
Democrats  are  really  as  meek  and  lowly  as 
their  name  would  indicate,  or  whether  they 
are  wolves  in  sheep's  clotidng,  ready  to  fly 
to  arms  in  support  of  treason,  upon  the  first 
assurance  of  success." 


The  20th  Anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VS. 
Air  Force  today  marks  its  20th  anniver- 
sary as  a  separate  service. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  congratulations  to  our  air- 
men on  this  occasion.  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  of  us  in  reaffirming  our  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  defense  these  men  render 
the  Nation. 

The  Air  Force  literally  has  pro'vlded  a 
shield  of  safety  under  which  the  United 
States,  since  the  end  of  'World  War  II, 
has  been  able  to  pursue  the  goals  of  peace 
and  a  better  life,  both  here  and  in  the 
world. 

We  tend  to  take  this  fact  for  granted. 
But  I  think  our  Air  Force  men  xmder- 
stand  this  and  perhaps  it  is  as  It  should 
be.  We  are  not  militarily  powerful  so 
much  by  choice  as  by  necessity. 

Aerospace  power  in  the  nuclear  age  is 
the  decisive  fact  of  life,  or  death,  to  be 
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candid  about  it.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  long  years  of  duty  provided 
by  the  now-departed  B-36  bomber,  for 
example,  which  never  fired  a  shot  in 
anger,  persuaded  any  would-be  aggres- 
sor that  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  result  in  his  own  destruction.  I 
might  add,  parenthetically,  that  many  of 
the  emergency  war  plan  missions  as- 
signed to  the  B-36  aircrews  during  that 
time  were  understood  to  be  one-way 
trips.  The  men  knew  this  and  accepted  it 
as  part  of  the  commitment  they  made,  as 
volunteers,  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

As  we  sit  in  this  body  today,  thousands 
of  our  airmen  stand  on  round-the-clock 
alert,  day  in  and  day  out.  both  here  and 
in  foreign  countries,  to  respond  to  any 
attack  against  our  country.  Few  of  us 
have  much  of  an  awareness  of  this  fact. 
Fewer  of  us  still  have  ever  seen  the 
bombers,  fighters,  and  missiles  only  min- 
utes and  seconds  away  from  launching. 
They  have  never  been  employed  in  this 
role  and  hopefully  never  will  be. 

The  absence  of  any  direct  attack 
against  the  United  States  testifies  to  the 
effectiveness  of  this  retaliatory  force. 
And  the  security  is  reflected  In  a  number 
of  diverse  ways. 

It  has  compelled  the  Soviet  Union  to 
depend  more  on  political  and  diplomatic 
Initiatives  than  on  outright  military 
force.  This  security  also  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  nationalistic 
movements  by  some  of  our  allies,  to  the 
point  of  causing  distress  to  our  policy- 
makers. 

This  tmibrella  of  retaliatory  strength 
further  has  had  its  effect  on  our  own  in- 
ternal life.  The  fact  that  there  is  now 
substantial  debate  and  protest  against 
war  and  weaponry  indicates  the  viability 
of  such  basic  American  virtues  as  free- 
dom of  speech  and  thought,  all  of  this 
Ironically  fostered  to  some  degree  by  this 
22  years  of  security  provided  by  an  effec- 
tive deterrent. 

Some  residents  of  my  district,  center- 
ing on  Dayton,  Ohio,  can  remember  the 
skepticism  directed  at  the  achievement 
of  two  of  their  neighbors,  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  in  developing  the  world's 
first  powered  aircraft.  But  in  the  brief 
space  of  60  years,  their  invention  has 
become  a  key  factor  in  world  power. 

Our  Air  Force  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  peace  and  war.  I  am  conscious  of 
the  vital  role  these  men  play  In  our 
society  and  extend  my  tribute  to  them  on 
this  auspicious  occasion. 


Maryland,  Poor  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
American  forces  have  successfully  used 
the  newspapers  and  television  to  do  the 
thinking  for  our  friends  in  Maryland. 
The  people  have  been  educated  to  believe 
that  their  grandfathers  were  lousy 
statesmen  and  that  a  brand  new  "estab- 
lishment" type  constitution,  conforming 


with  the  ideas  of  L.  B.  J.  and  Earl  Warren, 
is  progress. 

And  unless  providence  and  prayer  lead 
them  othervtise,  Maryland  will  be  the 
first  State  to  go  under  appointed  rather 
than  elected  State  ofiQcials. 

We  will  watch  to  see  the  results — are 
Marylanders  as  freethinking  as  their 
lathers;  or  will  they  fall  victim  to  edu- 
cation— that  is.  the  nonintellectuals 
cannot  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  here  insert  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  article  for  Septem- 
ber 13  in  the  Record: 

Constitution    Parley    Opens    Minus    State 

Flowers 

(By  Anne  Christmas) 

Annapolis — Maryland's  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  100  years  opened  yes- 
terday with  no  blaclc-eyed  susans  for  decora- 
tions. But  tlie  absence  of  the  state's  official 
flower  from  the  pKXllum  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  program  committee,  which  conducted  a 
statewide  search. 

A  memljer  of  the  committee.  Del.  Edward 
J.  Clarke  of  Montgomery,  even  appealed  to 
Rep.  Gilbert  Gude.  R-Md..  who  owns  a  large 
nursery  business  near  RockvlUe.  Gude  put  his 
experts  on  the  trail,  but  had  to  report  the 
sad  news  tbat  black-eyed  Susans  Just  don't 
bloom  In  Maryland  at  this  time  of  year. 

Instead  of  the  state  flower.  Gude  substi- 
tuted an  arrangement  in  the  state  colors  of 
orange  carnations  and  star  flowers  with  green 
foliage  painted  black,  as  the  only  decoration 
on  the  podium  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Traditionalists  pointed  out  that  the  black- 
eyed  Susan  is  a  summertime  flower  and  that 
daisies  must  t>e  dyed  black  and  gold  each  May 
to  adorn  tlie  winner  of  the  Preakness.  Mary- 
land's world  famed  horse  race  at  Plmllco. 
Black-eyed  susans.  designated  as  the  state 
flower  by  the  General  Assembly  In  1918. 
bloom  only  In  July  and  early  August,  and 
heaven  help  the  visiting  stranger  who  refers 
to  them  as  weeds. 

Even  without  black-eyed  Susans,  however, 
there  was  a  keen  awareness  of  history  as  142 
delegates  convened  under  the  gavel  of  the 
convention  president  H.  'Vernon  Eney.  who 
already  has  achieved  considerable  fame  as  a 
man  who  runs  a  tight  ship. 

If  the  next  90  days  appear  to  offer  only 
hard  work  to  participants,  there  are  some 
bright  sp>ots.  Not  the  least  of  them  are  50 
high  school  students  aides  nominated  by 
their  principals  for  scholastic  ability  and 
their  Interest  In  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  other  leadership  qualities. 

Eney  explained  that  the  honor  students 
will  serve  as  pages  to  delegates  and  as  mes- 
sengers to  committees,  and  urged  members 
to  "use  them,  make  them  feel  that  they  are 
earning  their  pay.  performing  a  service  and 
participating  In  a  public  event  of  the  high- 
est order." 

He  added:  "They  will  carry  back  to  their 
homes,  schools  and  friends  an  Impression  of 
the  work  of  this  convention  which  could 
be  obtained  In  no  other  way." 

The  students,  ranging  from  16  to  18  years, 
win  serve  for  two-week  periods,  then  return 
to  classes  and  come  back  later  for  another 
two  weeks  In  Annapolis.  The  girls  are  board- 
ing In  private  homes,  and  the  boys  are  living 
In  dormitorlee  in  St.  John's  College. 

Betsey  Harrison,  17.  of  Harwood',  Md., 
termed  the  Job  "fascinating."  Kathy  Drake, 
18,  of  Kensington,  agreed:   "terrlflc!" 

The  House  of  Delegates  chamber  in  the 
old  State  Bouse  was  Jammed  for  the  open- 
ing. The  plan  for  a  strictly  ordered  con- 
vention, apparent  In  Eney's  speech,  was 
rivaled  by  mass  confusion  elsewhere,  as  a 
crescendo  of  questions  cajne  from  all   sides. 

Where  oould  delegates  find  some  official 
stationery?  Could  a  telephone  be  ordered  by 
a  group  from  one  county?  Where  could  you 
bang  your  coat?  Where  is  such  and  such  a 


committee  meeting?  And.  oh  where,  was  the 
official  shoe  shine  boy? 

(There  was  an  answer  to  that  last  query: 
It  was  promised  that  the  shoe  shine  stand 
in  the  State  House  would  be  open  for  busi- 
ness today.) 

As  these  and  many  more  questions  echoed 
around  the  old  building,  an  observer  com- 
mented: "I  thought  Eney's  speech  explained 
everything  except  the  location  of  the  ladles' 
lounge." 


Belmar   First  Aid   Unit  To   Mark  40th 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, September  24, 1  will  have  the  honor 
to  address  the  Belmar,  N.J.,  First  Aid  & 
Safety  Squad  on  the  occasion  of  its  40th 
anniversary.  This  wonderful  organization 
concludes  it$  3-day  celebration  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  and  I  consider  it  a  great  privi- 
lege to  participate.  The  Belmar  First  Aid 
&  Safety  Squad  throughout  the  years 
has  rendered  innumerable  acts  of  public 
service,  and  I  would  suspect  there  are  few 
families  in  the  community  that  have  not 
benefited  In  some  way  and,  indeed,  since 
Belmar's  squad  set  the  example  for 
others,  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
indebted  to  this  organization. 

On  Monday,  June  12,  1967,  the  Asbury 
Park  Evening  Press,  Asbury  Park,  N.J., 
contained  an  article  about  the  Belmar 
First  Aid  b  Safety  Squad  outlining 
many  interesting  facts  and  events,  whicii 
I  am  pleased  to  have  permission  to  in- 
sert, as  follows: 

Belmar  Piest  Aid  Unit  To  Mark  40Tn  Year- 
New    jEIiSEY    AmMEN    To   JOIN    FETE 

Belmar. — First  aldmen  from  397  of  the 
State's  first  aid  squads  are  expected  to  meet 
here  In  September  to  observe  the  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Belmar  P^rst  Aid  and  Safety 
Squad. 

The  squad  was  organized  in  1927  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  In  the  East. 

An  Informal  gathering  at  the  squad  home 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  9th  and  D  street* 
Sept.  22  will  launch  a  three-day  program. 

drill  contest  set 

Robert  CoDnelly.  program  chalrm.m.  said 
56  rescue  squads  will  take  part  in  a  rescue 
drill  the  following  morning.  Details  of  the 
contest  are  being  withheld  to  prevent  any 
squad  from  planning  a  solution  In  advance 
In  past  years  squads  have  often  been  re- 
quired to  rescue  a  "disabled"  person  from  the 
top  of  the  borough  water  tower. 

The  squads  will  compete  in  first  aid  exer- 
cises in  the  afternoon.  A  dinner  dance  for 
400  guests  is  planned  for  the  evening  at  the 
Barclay  Hotel. 

A  parade  will  be  held  on  Sept.  24,  a  Sun- 
day. Marchers  will  step  off  at  2  p  m.  from 
Lake  Como  and  march  north  on  F  street  pMt 
a  reviewing  stand  at  9th  avenue.  The  Mc- 
Gulre  Air  Force  Band  and  Drill  Team  will 
join  high  school  bands  In  the  par.ide,  Mr 
Connelly  said. 

Winners'  trophies  will  be  displayed  In  the 
window  of  Taylor's  Hardware  Store,  F  St, 
over  the  July  4th  weekend.  Mayor  John  A. 
Taylor,  owner  of  the  store,  is  one  of  the 
squad's  25  active  members. 
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DONATED    AMBT7LANCE 

The  squad  got  its  start  when  a  benefactor. 
Frank  Mihlon.  who  maintained  a  summer 
home  at  203  Ocean  Ave.,  presented  members 
with  a  fully  equipped  ambulance  and  uni- 
forms for  each  man. 

According  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  on  March  27.  1928.  the 
Belmar  Exchange  Club  honored  Mr.  Mlhlon's 
U-year-old  son,  Frank  Mihlon  Jr.,  for  his 
part  in  getting  the  squad  started. 

Pranlc  Jr.  was  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Exchange  Club  and  Its  900  affiliated 
clubs  throughout  the  country.  At  the  cere- 
mony, William  B.  CJonnelly,  then  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Exchange  Club,  said  that  Frank 
Jr.  had  seen  a  newspaper  article  discussing 
the  possibility  of  forming  a  first  aid  squad 
and  suggested  to  his  father  that  the  latter 
contribute  an  "emergency  car." 

Mr.  Mihlon  was  a  sports  promoter,  who 
staged  motorcycle  and  bicycle  races  at  the 
Velodrome,  which  at  the  time  was  on  South 
Orange  avenue  In  Newark.  He  was  principal 
owner  of  the  Velodrome  and  also  promoted 
races  In  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome. 

STILL    LIVES    HERE 

Mr.  Mihlon  owned  a  home  and  business  on 
the  southwest  comer  of  Broad  and  Market 
streets  in  Newark.  Two  bronze  plaques  set  In 
the  sidewalk  still  mark  the  site  there  of  the 
family's  home.  Mr.  Mihlon  died  In  1936. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Minnie  Mihlon,  and  his 
son.  Prank  Mihlon  Jr..  stUl  live  at  the  family 
home  here  on  Ocean  avenue. 

Mr.  Mihlon  Jr.  told  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
that  he  and  his  parents  often  observed  per- 
sons hurt  in  mishaps  on  the  waterfront  and 
noted  there  was  no  one  to  care  for  the 
injured. 

He  recalled  one  instance  that  convinced 
the  Mlhlons  that  a  first  aid  squad  was 
needed : 

One  Sunday  evening  they  saw  a  man  try- 
ing to  open  his  car  after  locking  the  keys 
inside  it.  The  man  tried  to  force  a  window 
which  broke,  cutting  his  arm  severely.  Be- 
fore help  was  finally  secured  the  man  was  in 
danger  of  bleeding  to  death. 

A  picture  of  the  first  ambulance  operated 
by  the  first  aid  squad  shows  its  side  panel 
was  lettered.  "The  Prank  Milhon  Jr.  'First 
Aid  Squad." 

SON  GAVE  SECOND  VEHICLE 

Other  newspaper  clippings  reveal  that  the 
second  ambulance  ov^ned  by  the  squad  was 
a  gift  from  Mr.  Mihlon  Jr.,  then  12. 

They  recount  that  Mr.  Mihlon  gave  his  son 
12,000  for  Christmas  In  December  1929.  which 
was  to  be  savings  for  the  future.  Prank  Jr. 
told -his  father  he  would  like  to  use  the 
money  to  buy  another  ambulance  ior  the 
squad  and  his  father  agreed. 

The  gift  was  a  fully  equipped  Studebaker. 

Mr.  Mihlon  Jr.  is  married  and  the  couple 
has  a  son  and  two  daughters.  A  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  radio  program  In  1942  de- 
scribed his  role  in  aiding  the  squsul  and  the 
company  presented  him  with  a  medal. 

He  himself  has  twice  been  aided  by  the 
first  aid  squad,  once  in  1932  and  again  in 
1965.  when  he  suffered  a  serious  back  injury. 

INTERESTED  IN  WORK 

Mrs.  Mihlon  said  she  has  lived  here  51 
years  Her  son  credits  her  role  in  helping 
start  the  first  aid  squad  and  noted  that  she 
was  "extremely  Interested  In  first  aid  work." 

Records  show  that  the  squad  answered  94 
calls  during  1928.  Now  the  calls  average  more 
than  1,000  a  year  and  during  a  10-day  period 
in  July  there  were  100  calls  for  assistance. 

When  the  Squad  decided  to  move  from  the 
quarters  it  shared  with  the  Union  Plre  Co.  In 
^* /o^er  borough  hall  on  E  street.  Mr. 
Mihlon  donated  a  site  for  a  permanent  home. 

A  »4,000  buUding  was  erected  In  1931  and 
1932*'"*'*  thoved  Into  Its  present   home  in 

lofli  **°'""°"*^  County  communities  fol- 
lowed   Belmar's    lead    to    form    their    own 


squads,  and  in  August  1929  they  met  here  to 
form  the  New  Jersey  State  First  Aid  Council. 
Charles  Measure  was  president  and  Frederick 
L.  Duggan  of  Spring  Lake  was  first  vice 
president. 

Mr.  Measure,  the  squad's  first  captain,  died 
In  1953.  Another  founder,  former  Police 
Captain  William  Brlden  died  in  October.  He 
was  known  to  state  first  aldmen  as  "Mr. 
First  Aid." 

FOtJNDERS    TO    ATTEND 

Three  of  the  men  who  founded  the  squad 
plan  to  attend  the  celebration  In  September. 
They  are  Charles  Burger,  here,  and  Arthur 
Davenport  and  Albert  Isola.  who  both  live  In 
Florida. 

Others  who  wUl  attend  are  Richard  Mc- 
Evilly,  president  of  the  state  council,  and 
officers  of  the  state's  three  first  aid  districts. 

Today  four  rigs  are  available  for  calls. 
Including  a  1938  Ford  which  Is  a  consistent 
prize  winner  as  the  oldest  ambulance  in  the 
state.  The  Ford  is  still  used  for  emergencies 
on  the  beachfront  when  the  others  are  in 
service. 

Squad  officers  are  Howard  Meglll.  presi- 
dent: James  McLoughlln  and  Frederick  Rible. 
vice  presidents;  Robert  Schward  secretary; 
William  Quakenbush,  treasurer;  WlUlam 
Yehle,  captain:  Thomas  Walter,  lieutenant: 
Frank  La  Point  and  John  Dalton,  sergeants. 

CREATED  AtTXILIART 

In  October,  18  women  started  an  auxiliary. 
Mrs.  Robert  Connelly  Is  president;  Mrs.  Frank 
La  Point,  vice  president:  Mrs.  Francis  Hlnes. 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  GUlen.  treasurer. 

Dr.  David  Lukens  serves  as  squad  physician. 

Members  might  be  too  modest  to  admit  It. 
but  each  volunteer  performs  an  Important 
service  for  a  fellow  human  in  time  of  distress 
and   sutTering. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Late  Harry  H. 
Woodring 

EXTENSIO>J  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harr>'  H. 
Woodring,  who  died  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 9.  had  a  distinguished  career  of 
public  service,  having  served  as  Governor 
of  Kansas  from  1931  to  1933.  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
from  1933  to  1936,  and  as  Secretary  of 
War  for  a  period  of  4  years. 

Although  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  late  former  Governor 
of  Kai^sas.  Harry  Woodring,  I  am  well 
aware  of  his  great  service  to  Kansas  and 
the  Nation.  I  join  with  many  citizens  of 
my  home  State  of  Kansas  and  of  the 
United  States  in  paj'ing  tribute  to  Harry 
H.  Woodring,  and  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
September  12,  1967: 

Harrt  Woodring 

Harry  H.  Woodring.  former  governor  of 
Kansas  (1931-32)  and  secretary  of  war  from 
1936  to  1940,  was  blown  out  of  the  depres- 
sion to  a  prominent  place  In  national  event*. 

Woodring,  along  with  the  late  Guy  T.  Hel- 
verlng.  led  the  Democratic  cause  In  TCnninm 
In  the  days  when  few  men  of  that  poUtlcal 
persuasion  could  be  found.  The  ClvU  war 
background  of  "Bleeding  Kansas"  was  at 
least  one  reason  why  Harry  Woodring  waa 
only  the  fourth  Democratic  governor  In  tbe 


history  of  the  state.  But  he  was  an  able  gov- 
ernor In  difficult  times,  and  he  helped  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  2-party  atmosphere  that 
Is  somewhat  more  prevalent  In  Kansas  today. 

As  secretary  of  war.  Woodring  later  said 
that  one  of  his  most  important  acts  was  the 
recommendation  of  Gen.  George  Catlett  Mar- 
shall for  Army  chief  of  staff.  He  broke  with 
President  Roosevelt  over  the  issue  of  sending 
weapons,  principally  bombers,  to  the  British 
in  1940.  and  was  replaced  by  the  Republican 
Henry  L.  Stimson  In  what  at  the  time  was 
regarded  as  a  shrewd  political  move  by  the 
President.  Several  years  after.  Woodring  re- 
called that  he,  too,  believed  that  England 
was  our  first  line  of  defense  but  that  the 
military  had  told  him  the  airplanes  were 
needed  for  the  cover  of  Panama  and  Hawaii. 

Harry  Woodring  was  governor  of  Kansas  in 
trying  times  of  economic  upheaval.  He  was 
the  civilian  head  of  the  Army  In  the  puzzltng 
era  just  before  World  War  H.  His  death,  a 
generation  later,  recalls  a  period  of  fearful 
uncertainties  when  no  one  had  aU  the 
answers. 


Cities  Versus  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or  TrNNESsi:x 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
siderable discussion  is  heard  at  this  time 
about  the  role  of  rural  America  In  solv- 
ing our  present  urban  problems.  Sug- 
gestions on  this  have  come  from  many 
sources. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  mentioned  three 
diverse  groups  who  are  expressing  them- 
selves on  the  rural-urban  relationship. 
These  are :  nrst.  Republican  Party  lead- 
ership; second.  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  representing 
local  electric  associations  who  serve  20 
million  rural  people,  and  third.  Farm 
Journal,  the  Nation's  largest  farm 
magazine. 

Because  of  the  thoughtful  nature  of 
this  editorial,  which  appeared  on  Augoist 
28,  I  am  pleased  to  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  congressional  colleagues: 
CrriES  Versits  Farms 

Republican  Party  leaders  have  proposed  a 
five-point  program  to  turn  the  flow  of  migra- 
tion In  the  United  States  back  from  the 
crowded  cities  to  the  rural  areas. 

The  GOP  proposal  ccxnes  at  the  same  time 
that  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co-opera- 
tive Association  has  been  advertising  In  news- 
papers suggesting  a  similar  approach  to  the 
"Crisis  In  Our  Cities"  and  the  Farm  Journal, 
largest  of  the  nation's  farm  magazines,  has 
begun  an  editorial  campaign  for  the  same 
thing  in  its  September  issue. 

All  of  these  prof>o6alB  deserve  seriotis  con- 
sideration and  some  action. 

The  American  concept  that  the  biggest  Is 
the  best  has  not  proved  correct  as  far  as 
cities  are  concerned.  There  comes  a  point  In 
the  growth  of  any  city  when  It  reaches  an 
optimum  of  physical  development.  Many 
American  cities  have  passed  that  point. 

The  Bolutlons  being  offered  include  eco-. 
nomlc  Incentives  for  factories  to  locate  In 
poor  rural  areas,  increased  aid  to  schools  In 
rural  areas  with  more  vocational -technical 
schools,  rural  commimlty  action  prog^rams 
which  would  co-ordinate  Federal  and  private 
efforts.   emplojTnent  services  In  rural   areas 
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comparable  to  those  In  the  cities  and  a 
stepped  up  program  of  the  EkK)nomlc  Devel- 
opment Administration  to  provide  grants 
and  loans  to  put  water,  eewer  and  other  pub- 
lic works  Into  the  rural  areas. 

The  South  could  use  all  such  efforts,  thla 
region  being  one  which  offers  space,  clean 
v.ater  and  air.  raw  materials  and  good  trans- 
portation systems. 

But  two  facts  must  be  kept  In  mind. 

One  Is  that  Southern  out-migration  re- 
sulted in  part  from  the  inability  of  many  of 
the  migrants  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities which  have  developed  here.  If  those 
people  are  going  to  be  helped,  wherever  they 
are,  the  emphasis  must  be  on  upgrading 
people. 

The  second  Is  that  major  cities  still  are 
essential.  Cities  grew  because  of  the  need  for 
marketplaces — the  gathering  and  distribu- 
tion centers  for  goods  and  services. 

The  nation's  economy  needs  sxich  centers 
and  people  who  remain  there  must  learn  to 
live  In  them.  Part  of  the  problem  In  urban 
core  areas  has  been  that  they  were  abandoned 
to  those  who  were  unqualified  for  work  in 
either  new  rural  areas  or  cities. 

While  It  Is  well  to  pursue  decentralized 
economy — and  a  new  migration  back  to  rural 
America — that  sort  of  program  will  not  solve 
all  city  problems.  It  could.  In  fact,  make  the 
problems  of  the  cities  worse. 


Midwest  Old  Settlers  and  Threshers 
RennioB 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Midwest  Old  Settlers  and  Threshers  Re- 
union has  Just  been  concluded  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  This  year  over  200,000 
were  In  attendance. 

The  people  at  Mount  Pleasant  should 
be  commended  for  the  fine  way  their 
community  works  together  on  this  proj- 
ect. As  one  who  has  often  attended  Old 
Threshers,  I  know  how  much  work  and 
effort  goes  into  making  it  a  success. 

A  column  In  the  Mount  Pleasant  News 
by  A.  M.  "Pat"  Patterson  on  September 
8,  1967.  helps  tell  the  story  of  this  cele- 
bration which  does  so  much  to  remind  us 
of  the  richness  of  our  heritage: 

Pat's  Bystander  Notes 

This  year's  Midwest  Old  Settlers  and 
Threshers  Reunion  gave  further  emphasis  to 
a  thing  that  looks  obvious  in  the  planning 
of  the  next  few  years.  That  Is,  McMillan  park 
la  becoming  more  and  more  a  Threshers  Re- 
union park.  We  can  foresee  the  possibility 
that  It  should  be  sold  to  the  Threshers  asso- 
ciation at  a  nominal  figure  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  association  could  permit  the 
Pair  to  continue,  permit  the  use  of  the 
grounds  for  football  games  for  five  years  or 
so  until  the  high  school  has  other  accommo- 
dations, permit  the  use  for  boys  baseball 
and  the  like,  and  permit  gatherings  such  as 
the  REC  annual  meeting.  As  a  picnic  area, 
let's  face  It,  the  park  isn't  much  anymore. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  gone  and  It  will  be  10 
or  20  years  before  the  area  Is  heavily  wooded 
again.  If  trees  are  wanted. 

There  should  be  great  community  pride 
in  the  success  of  the  Reunion.  It  Is  nationally 
and  Internationally  known,  of  course,  and 
neighbor  to  neighbor  praise  of  the  event  \in- 
doubtedly  belpa  swell  the  crowds.  The  ac- 


claim givoi  In  newspa|>ers,  on  television  and 
radio  and  by  magazines  booklets  and  circu- 
lars ajyproprlately  placed  for  public  accept- 
ance, have  a  i>art  in  spreading  the  good  word. 

Iowa  1b  becoming  more  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Reunion  as  a  tourist  attrac- 
tion each  year.  We  have  a  report  that  one 
prominent  lowan  said  the  Reunion  is  tlie 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  Iowa  In 
many  years.  When  you  have  something  that 
attracts  the  fine  people  that  this  Reunion 
does  in  larger  numljers  than  any  other  event 
in  Iowa  outside  the  State  Pair,  you  cannot 
take  it  lightly.  Undoubtedly  there  isn't  a 
county  la  Iowa  that  wouldn't  like  to  have 
the  Reunion.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
again  that  community  cooperation  and  vol- 
unteer support  as  have  been  given  In  the  past 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
Reunion.  Similar  cooperation  and  volunteer 
support  vrtll  have  much  to  do  with  its  con- 
tinuation. 

The  News  has  used  literally  hundreds  of 
names  in  connection  with  the  Reunion  and 
finds  that  the  event  has  become  so  large  that 
many  leaders  and  workers  cannot  be  listed. 
We've  been  told  for  example  that  a  host  of 
people  helped  at  the  church  where  attend- 
ance was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  building 
repeatedly  again  this  year.  We  wish  we  could 
give  credit  to  all.  We  must  mention  again 
the  Importance  of  the  work  of  Bill  Sater, 
president,  and  Herb  Hult,  secretary,  and  the 
board  of  directors  and  also  those  who  see  to 
it  that  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  goes,  which 
Is  quite  a  crew  under  the  leadership  of  Stan 
Mathews. 

Our  coverage  of  the  event  has  been  praised 
by  many  readers.  Our  regular  staff  spent 
much  time  in  getting  pictures  and  informa- 
tion, but  much  credit  goes  also  to  Blllle  Tur- 
ley.  Helen  Virden,  Veda  Bates  and  Anna  Lee 
Scott  for  writing  and  organizing  the  stories. 
We  understand  typewriters  were  clicking  far 
into  the  night  and  at  least  on  two  occasions 
into  the  early  morning  to  get  out  the  stories. 
First  ingredient  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  Reunion  is  local  Interest.  That  comes  In 
part  from  knowing  what  is  happening  each 
year  through  the  published  Information. 

Many  will  agree  with  one  man's  opinion  of 
the  Reunion  as  expressed  In  a  letter  printed 
In  the  Des  Moines  Register  this  week.  He 
writes: 

HE  SHOtJLD  HAVE  STAYED  IN  IOWA 

To  The  EDrroa:  I"  traveled  all  the  way  to 
California  to  see  what  I  oould  have  seen  right 
In  Iowa.  After  visiting  the  Midwest  Old  Set- 
tlers and  Threshers  Reunion  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
I  couldn't  recommend  to  anyone  to  travel  all 
the  way  to  Knott's  Berry  Farm  In  Buena 
Park,  Calif.,  to  see  less  than  Is  at  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  show. 

This  show  has  the  old  buildings,  trains 
and  train  robberies  Just  like  Knott's,  but  also 
more  steam  engines  than  you  can  count,  a 
great  array  of  antique  cars  and  equipment. 
plus  much  more.  If  you  only  have  a  few  min- 
utes to  visit  this  show,  don't  bother.  There 
are  many  interesting  exhibits  and  events  all 
over  the  grounds.  To  all  who  are  associated 
with  this  show,  congratulations. 

Mablow  Steinberg. 

Aloen,  Iowa. 


Pros^ress  in  the  Field  of  Veterans 
Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  not  uncommon  for  the  men  and  women 


who  devote  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  people  of  thfs  Nation 
through  their  work  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  go  unnoticed.  The  tempta- 
tion to  criticize  too  often  makes  prece- 
dence over  recognition  for  a  job  consist- 
ently well  done. 

Because  of  our  daily  observations  and 
associations,  we  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
quiet  but  eflScient  performance  of  duty 
by  the  170.000  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  behalf  of  America's 
veterans  and  their  dependents  who  con- 
stitute nearly  half  of  our  national  popu- 
lation. 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  our  esteem  for 
the  work  of  the  VA.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  note  recent  praise  of  VA  em- 
ployees by  the  President  which  was 
transmitted  to  VA  field  stations  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  the  very  able  leader  of  an 
agency  staffed  by  able  personnel. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Driver  s  Septem- 
ber 12  memorandum  to  VA  managers 
and  directors  enclosing  a  summary  of 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  veteran 
affairs  during  the  past  several  years. 

Members  of  Congress  can  feel  justifi- 
able pride  in  knowing  that  they  have 
shared  in  this  record  of  progress,  which 
I  believe  reflects  the  most  outstanding 
gains  made  on  behalf  of  veterans  in  all 
the  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
great  body : 

September  12,  1967. 
Managers  and  Directors  of  Field  Stations: 

Attached  Is  a  summary  of  a  report  I  had 
occasion  to  submit  recently  to  President 
Johnson  concerlng  progress  In  the  field  of 
veterans  affairs  during  the  past  several  years 

Because  so  very  much  of  this  progress  1b 
keyed  to  the  fine  performance  of  you  and 
the  emplosrees  at  your  station.  President 
Johnson  asked  me  to  extend  his  personal 
appreclatloa  to  all  Veterans  Administration 
personnel  for  their  dedicated  work  on  behalf 
of  the  veterans  we  are  privileged  to  serve. 

I  want  you  and  members  of  your  staff  to 
know,  too,  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your 
day-by-day  efforts  which  make  the  VA  the 
Instrument  of  service  It  must  always  be  li 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  expressed  through  Congress 
and  the  President. 

While  there  Is  much  In  this  report  that 
can  give  us  satisfaction,  I  know  you  will  agree 
that  we  must  strive  for  constant  improve- 
ment If  we  are  to  administer  properly  the 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
nearly  26.000,000  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

W.  J.  Driver. 
Administrator. 


Summary    oi"    Progress    in    the    Field   or 
VrriKANS  Ajtairs,    1964-67 

Extension  of  Service:  VA  now  provide* 
counseling  even  before  a  servicenian  is  dis- 
charged from  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  VA  has  stationed  contact 
representatives  in  Vlet-Nam  to  provide  in- 
formation on  veterans  benefits  to  personnel 
due  to  be  separated,  and  has  established  bed- 
side vocational  counseling  for  the  seriously 
disabled  in  100  stateside  military  hospitals. 
Some  70,000  members  of  Armed  Forces  haw 
been  assisted  In  Vlet-Nam,  and  14,000  dK- 
abled  have  been  counseled  In  military  hospi- 
tals. 

New  Hospitals:  Ten  new  or  replacement 
VA  hospitals  (7,338  beds)  have  been  buUt. 
with  five  more  currently  tinder  construction 
(an  additional  4,012  beds).  Total  cost:  »2«9- 
mlllloa  for  the  16  new  hospitals. 
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Waiting  List  Cut  in  Half:  The  list  of  eligi- 
ble veterans  waiting  for  beds  in  VA's  166 
hospitals  has  been  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half.  The  number  on  the  llat  seeking 
treatment  for  nonservlce-connected  condi- 
tions was  25.418  In  1948.  was  16,873  In  1964. 
and  is  now  about  7,500. 

Compensation  and  Pension:  More  than  4,- 
600.000  disabled  veterans,  dependent  parents, 
widows  and  orphans  have  received  over 
|12.2-blUion  In  compensation  and  pension 
payments.  Payments  amorunted  to  $3.9-bll- 
llon  in  Fiscal  Y*ar  1964  and  had  mounted 
to  t4.5-blllion  In  Fiscal  Year  1967. 

Nursing  Home  Care:  This  new  benefit  has 
provided  more  than  3,700,000  patient  days 
of  nursing  home  care  for  veterans  In  a  pro- 
gram Involving  VA,  community  nursing 
homes  and  state  nursing  facilities. 

Aid  to  Children:  Extra  educational  assist- 
ance amounting  to  $6,400,000  paid  to  45.000 
children  of  disabled  or  deceased  veterans  for 
school  and  college  traimng,  and  special  res- 
torative training  for  the  handicapped. 

Rehabilitation  Training:  Nearly  $4,000,000 
in  increased  subsistence  paid  to  13.000  dis- 
abled veterans  during  rehabilitation  train- 
ing. 

Major  Legislation:  G.I.  Bill  benefits  and 
hospital  care  made  available  to  Post-Korean 
veterans  in  legislation  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  March  3,  1968.  This  third-generation 
GJ.  Bill  has  an  estimated  five-year  cost  of 
»2-bUlion. 

On  Aug,  31,  1967,  the  President  signed  the 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967  granting  additional  benefits 
to  millions  of  veterans  at  a  first-year  cost  of 
$286-mllllon.  The  new  law,  embodying  fea- 
tures requested  by  the  President  on  Jan.  31, 
1967,  In  the  most  comprehensive  veterans 
affaire  message  ever  submitted  to  Congress, 
put  Vlet-Nam  era  veterans  on  a  benefits 
par  with  older  veterans.  Increased  pensions 
payable  to  2,000,000  disabled  veterans  and 
widows  by  an  average  of  6,4%,  and  provided 
higher  payments  and  broadened  training  op- 
portunities under  the  new  GJ.  Bill. 

Appropriation  Requests:  Appropriation  re- 
quests for  VA  up  an  average  of  *300-mllllon 
a  year  for  each  of  the  past  three  years.  Fiscal 
Year  1968  request  of  $6.6-bllllon  highest  In 
VA  history  excepting  two  peak  years  shortly 
following  WW  n. 

Medical  Care  Budgets:  Highest  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  VA.  Budgets  have  exceeded  a  bu- 
Uon  doUars  In  each  of  the  last  three  fiscal 
years,  and  the  P.Y.  1968  request  of  $1,357,- 
293.000  Is  the  most  ever  asked  for  the  care 
of  sick  and  disabled  veterans. 

U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission:  Eleven 
member  commission  appointed  as  result  of 
President's  Jan.  31,  1967,  Message  to  Con- 
gress, Commission  to  make  recommendations 
to  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  based 
on  the  first  scries  of  grass-roots  meetings 
ever  held  in  veterans  affairs  field.  Adminis- 
trator to  report  to  President  by  January  1968 
proposals  "to  assure  that  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  utilized  most  wisely  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment U  meeting  fully  Its  responsibilities 
to  all  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much." 

Hospital  Care  for  More  Veterans:  With  es- 
sentially the  same  number  of  beds,  VA  hos- 
pitals in  FY.  1968  wlU  treat  179,000  more  sick 
Mid  disabled  veterans  than  were  cared  for  In 
FY.  1958.  A  record  745,000  veterans  were  hos- 
^talized  in  FY.  1967,  and  the  total  U  expects 
ed  to  reach  787.000  In  P.Y.  1968 

Medical  Research:  The  Fiscal  Year  1968 
appropriations  request  of  $45,061,000  la  the 
Wghest  In  VA  history.  ConstanUy  seeking 
new  knowledge  to  improve  medical  ca^ 
m^t.^rj!^''''^  ^'"'  "^  program  have  been 
M^.^I  '°°'*  "^  36%  since  F.Y.  1964. 

^hLi^^^'"^    graduated     from    medical 
^ools  each  yea,  receive  some  of  their  tr^ 

^   di^  n  thousands  of  other«  In  30  medl- 
'^  dUclpiineB   ranging   trom  audlology   to 


social  work.  VA  now  Is  affiliated  with  76  of 
the  88  medical  schools  In  the  nation,  and  32 
of  the  47  dental  schools. 

Outpatient  Care:  VA  expects  6,436,100 
visits — the  highest  number  ever — to  be  made 
by  beneficiaries  to  VA  clinics  and  fee  basis 
private  physicians  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Procedures  for  obtaining  this  oare  have 
been  simplified  greaUy  through  use  of  a 
medical  treatment  identification  card. 

Savings:  Cost  reduction  efforts  In  VA's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  accounted 
for  savings  of  »12.9-mJlllon  last  fiscal  year 
Annual  admlnUtrative  savings  of  another 
$16,9-million  is  due  to  ever-greater  use  of 
computer  systems.  Savings  amounting  to  $2- 
mllllon  a  year  have  been  effected  In  VA's 
Guardianship  program. 

Insurance  Protection:  More  than  200  000 
disabled  veterans  were  granted  $1.5-bllllon 
worth  of  new  G,I.  insurance  during  a  one- 
year  reopening  period,  from  May  1965  to 
May  1966. 

Insurance  for  Servicemen:  Some  3  700  000 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces  have  received 
$36-billion  worth  of  minimal  cost  insurance 
coverage  in  a  new  program  supervised  by  the 
VA.  The  President  has  recommended  in- 
creased coverage  from  the  present  maximum 
of  $10,000  to  a  new  maximum  of  $30  000. 
Hundreds  of  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies participate  in  this  program 

Loans:  Nearly  $l0-bllllon  worth  of  home 
farm  and  business  loans  were  gtiaranteed  or 
insured  by  VA.  Another  $500-million  was  dis- 
tributed in  VA  direct  loans. 

Economic  Assistance  Programs:  Through 
Fiscal  Year  1967.  VA  has  served  as  hort  to  It 
least  25-^0  of  all  enrollees  in  the  various 
economic  assistance  programs.  A  high  pro- 
portion of  the  28.113  eru-ollees  trained  at  120 
VA  stations  last  year  received  work  experi- 
ence in  the  manpower  short  health  service 
occupations. 

Women  Employees:  VA  now  employs  76  - 
214  women-^SO'-o  of  its  work  force.  This  is 
a  20.8'-„  Increase  over  June  30.  1963.  In  high- 
er level  positions  there  are  now  5.4'-^  more 
women  than  one  year  ago. 

Minority  Group  Employees:  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  now  con- 
stitute 29.3'-,  of  the  full-time  VA  work  face 
The  number  of  Negro  employees  has  In- 
creased by  4.5%  during  the  past  year,  and 
there  was  an  increase  of  575  Negroes  In  high- 
er level  employment. 
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the  Portuguese  official  view  concerning 
Portugal's  policy  in  Africa.  We  reprint  those 
views  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  foreign  affairs.  Nogueira 
spoke  in  answer  to  questions,  and  here  U 
what  he  told  the  reporter.) 

The  tendency  Is  growing  throughout  the 
world,  and  even  on  the  African  continent,  to 
recognize  Portuguese  presence  In  Africa  as  a 
reality.  Already  not  everything  is  viewed 
pessimistically.  There  exists  a  certain  amount 
of  goodwill  in  taking  Into  account  the  posl-  " 
tive  aspects  of  our  work.  And  one  already 
sees  a  change  tending  towards  greater  co- 
operation for  the  benefit  of  Africa,  rather 
than  the  conUnuation  of  a  disastrous 
quarrel.  It  is  a  "wind  of  change"  which  Is 
more  positive  than  the  previous  one  and  I 
believe  there  Is  hope  that  better  relation* 
with  our  African  neighbors  may  be  achieved. 
I  want  to  assure  you  to  begin  with;  that 
Portugal  has  no  problems  with  the  Africans 
Nor  Is  It  a  Nyerere,  nor  a  Mobutu  who  la 
creating  trouble  but  rather  the  great  powers 
In  the  East  and  In  the  West,  who  desire 
to  expel  Portugal  from  Africa  with  a  view  to 
themselves  appropriaUng  the  raw  materials 
and  the  resources,  for  which  reason  they 
Incite  and  encourage  the  African  States  to 
be  hostile  to  us. 

Neo-coloiUallsm  la  a  very  gtrong  reality. 
The  African  States  have  only  nominal  In- 
dependence: they  know  very  weU  that  eco- 
nomically speaking  they  are.  In  fact,  "In  the 
pockets  "  of  the  great  powers.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  will  be  prepared  to  put  up 
with  that  situation,  but  Portugal  propose* 
to  offer  them  cooperation  on  an  African  basis. 
The  true  Interest  of  the  African  States  will 
be  better  served  by  co-operation  with  Portu- 
gal and  not  by  flghttng  us.  Uttle  by  Uttle 
a  growing  number  of  African  States  be- 
lieve they  will  be  the  losers  should  Portugal 
leave  Africa. 


UMATT:  A  Flying  Peace  Corp$  Which 
De$erTe$  Our  Encouragement 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 


Porhigal's  African  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
tragic  tribal  tribulations  among  the  so- 
called  nations  of  Africa  have  under- 
scored anew  the  need  for  stability  and  In- 
telligence before  "independence." 

A  recent  Interview  granted  by  Portu- 
guese Foreign  Minister  Franco  Nogueira. 
to  a  Norwegian  reporter,  provides  an  ex- 
ceUent  insight  into  Portugal's  present 
position  and  overall  national  philosophy 
regarding  her  African  territories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  pertinent  por- 
tlona  of  this  Interview  following  my 
remarks  : 

PORTTJGCBSK    OPINION 

(Interview  granted  to  Frank  Bjerjholt  of 
tH*  Norwegian  daUy  "Morgen  Bladet"  by  For- 
tiff%   Minister    Franco   Nogueira,    reiterates 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES     ' 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  apprise  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  highly  commend- 
able and  noteworthy  humanitarian  effort 
being  conducted  by  the  United  Missions 
Air  Training  and  Transport,  Inc. 

UMATT,  a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation, 
is  in  reality  a  flying  peace  corps.  It 
operates  a  fleet  of  six  American  light 
planes  over  an  area  of  one  million  square 
miles  encomi>assing  underdeveloped 
countries  in  East  Africa. 

The  organization  is  nondenomina- 
tional,  makes  no  charge  for  its  assistance 
and  has  pledged  itself,  as  stated  in  its 
articles  of  tncorjwratlon.  "to  distribute 
assistance  without  respect  to  social,  re- 
ligious and  geographic  difference  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  needs  as  a  fellow  Human 
being." 

In  addition  to  rendering  humanitarian 
assistance,  UMATT  also  is  engaged  In 
helping  these  people  to  help  themselves 
by  teaching  them  the  use  of  one  of  the 
marvels  of  our  technical  age.  the  air- 
plane. 
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XTMATT  outlined  this  goal  also  in  Its 
inoorporaiion  statement: 

To  render  material  asststance  to  all  private 
and  public  biunanltarlan  agencies,  and  to  all 
sucb  agencies,  or  other  groups  or  govern- 
ments interested  In  establishing  aviation 
training  facilities,  air  transport  support  op- 
erations, aerial  distribution  of  chemicals  for 
agricultural  o*  public  health  purposes,  disas- 
ter relief  and  any  and  all  peaceful  uses  for 
aircraft. 

To  provide  a  continuing  source  of  Infor- 
mation on  utilitarian  aviation  and  to  ini- 
tiate and  to  support  technical  and  economic 
studies  looking  toward  more  efficient  and 
ever  expanding  application  of  aircraft  in  the 
sector  of  humanitarian  interest. 

UMATT  has  made  possible  greater 
utilization  of  professional  volunteers  in 
East  Africa  by  increasing  their  mobility 
and  availability.  This  has  been  true  in 
the  cases  of  medical  doctors,  educators 
and  agricultural  experts.  In  many  cases, 
lives  have  been  saved  through  the  serv- 
ice of  UMATT's  aircraft.  Schools  In  cer- 
tain localities  exist  only  because  of  the 
\mlque  ability  of  the  aircraft  to  keep 
them  supplied. 

Through  this  people-to-people  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid,  the  cause  of  friendly 
relations  and  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity has  been  served. 

It  is  significant  to  mention  also  that 
one  African  government  has  requested 
UMATT  to  establish  an  air  training  pro- 
gram ci^xible  of  training  3,000  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  efforts  of  this  kind  reaf- 
firm the  commitment  of  Americans  to 
our  fellow  man.  UMATT  certainly  Is  to 
be  congratulated  for  Its  work  and  de- 
serves our  encouragement. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  good  les- 
sons in  Americanism  are  important; 
they  are  good  for  us  and  they  are  good 
for  our  coimtry.  Last  week  we  had  just 
such  a  lesson  and  it  was  good  one;  and, 
political  personalities  aside,  it  is  one  we 
all  should  note  seriously  and  objec- 
tively. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Detroit 
News'  Romney,  editorial — with  special 
emphasis  on  its  Vietnam  treatment.  The 
editorial  represented  a  xslean  break  with 
a  man  that  the  paper  had  always  sup- 
ported and  the  excruciating  circum- 
stances of  the  News'  decision  add  great 
credence,  I  think,  to  the  validity  of  the 
editorial's  judgment.  Its  reference  to 
Vietnam  is  important  because,  I  am  con-, 
fident,  it  speaks  the  voice  of  America. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat  of 
the  editorial  is  simple  and  direct — ^when 
our  country  is  in  trouble  and  its  course 
is  committed,  whether  we  agree  with  the 
'whys  and  wheres" — which  I  do — every 
American  should  stand  with  his  coun- 
try and  behind  the  boys  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  cause.  The  Detroit 
News  put  it  directly: 


This  newspaper  believes  ...  we  cannot  re- 
treat from  Vietnam  without  betraying  those 
who  have  died  there  in  the  belief  that  Amer- 
ica's pledges  will  be  redeemed. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  some 
10  years  ago,  I  saw  a  similar  lesson  In 
Americanism  under  similar  circum- 
stances under  a  different  President.  As 
a  freshman  Congressman  in  1957,  the 
first  vote  I  was  called  upon  to  cast  In 
January  of  that  year  was  In  support  of 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  very  grave 
Mideast  crisis.  The  matter  involved  a 
real  danger  of  a  direct  confrontation 
with  Soviet  Russia:  and,  then  as  now, 
there  was  considerable  doubt  among  the 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  what  course 
this  country  should  take.  But  the  doubts 
were  soon  resolved 

Under  the  driving  leadership  of  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  to- 
gether with  House  Majority  Leader  John 
McCormack,  It  was  made  instantly  clear 
to  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  the 
country  was  in  trouble  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  would  stand  firmly  be- 
hind our  President.  That  the  President 
happened  to  be  of  the  opposite  political 
party  had  no  bearing  on  the  matter.  That 
was  as  it  should  be  then  and  is  as  it 
should  be  now. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Council,  or  some  such,  attempted  to  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  Rayburn  and  Senator 
Johnson  to  join  them  as  a  "clearing- 
house" for  legislation  to  be  approved  by 
the  Democratic  Congress.  Messrs.  Ray- 
bum  and  Johnson  declined  the  invita- 
tion, and  their  comments  were  and  are 
unprintable. 

Clearly,  the  lesson  Is — for  good  or  bad 
we  stay  with  our  Ciovemment.  It  was  so 
10  years  ago;  It  is  so  now;  and.  It  will  be 
so  10  years  hence  and  as  long  as  there  is 
an  America. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Americanism  and  patriotism,  it  might  be 
well  to  note  that  the  draft-card  burners 
and  the  flag  desecraters  are  not  our  only 
problem.  Our  flag  can  be  desecrated  and 
our  national  purpose  dishonored  just  as 
effectively  and  sometimes  more  injuri- 
ously, although  more  subtly,  by  citizens 
of  high  education  in  positions  of  great 
national  Importance.  This  is  so  whether 
it  comes  from  a  Rhodes  scholar  or  from 
the  peacenik  demonstrator.  And,  if  we 
fail  to  support  our  boys  in  Vietnam  with 
the  necessary  money  and  implements  of 
war.  even  If  it  does  require  an  mcrease 
In  taxes,  we  might  well  betray  our  boys 
in  Vietnam  more  than  the  peaceniks  and 
the  fancj'-talking  doves. 

Our  President  certainly  deserves  and 
will  receive  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  in  all  mat- 
ters of  vital  national  concern.  He  will 
receive  this  because  he  Is  our  President 
just  as  President  Elsenhower  received  it 
when  he  was  our  President.  But  to  us 
who  are  Democrats,  the  present  Presi- 
dent is  our  President  in  a  special  sense 
and  should  have  the  support  of  all  Demo- 
crats In  a  special  way.  And,  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  he  will  be  our  candidate 
for  President  In  1968.  Whether  many 
Democrats  return  to  the  Congress  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  how 
well  Americans  throughout  the  country 


imderstand  and  appreciate  the  problems 
confrontiixg  him  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  all  can 
close  ranks  and  respond  to  our  Nation's 
call  in  Its  hour  of  need;  for  those  who 
do  not,  the  record  will  be  clear — their 
coimtry  was  In  need,  and  they  were  ab- 
sent; they  were  not  there. 


And  the  Rockets  Red  Glare,  the  Bombi 
Bnrtting  in  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   nXDJOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  marked  the  153d  anniversary 
of  our  national  anthem,  the  "Star-Span- 
gled Banner."  It  was  on  September  14  in 
1814  that  Francis  Scott  Key,  a  George- 
town, District  of  Columbia  lawyer,  wrote 
the  thrilling  words  for  this  patriotic  song. 

Key  was  inspired  to  pen  his  Immortal 
lines  while  witnessing  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore.  One  of  his 
friends,  a  physician  of  Upper  Marlbor- 
ough, Md.,  had  been  seized  by  the  British 
for  interfering  with  their  ground  troops— 
this  was  during  the  War  of  1812.  Armed 
with  a  note  from  President  James  Madi- 
son, Key  went  to  the  fleet  under  a  flag  of 
truce  to  ask  for  the  doctor's  release.  Ad- 
miral Co<*burn,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  British  squadron,  assented  to  the  re- 
quest, but  circumstances  were  such  that 
the  lawyer  and  his  friend  were  both  de- 
layed in  their  return  to  friendlier  soil. 

The  British  fleet  was  about  to  sail  up 
the  Patapsco  River  to  bombard  the  fort, 
so  Key  was  detained  for  the  duration  of 
the  attack,  which  started  at  7  in  the 
morning  of  September  13.  It  lasted,  with 
Intermissions,  for  25  hours.  Although  the 
enemy  fired  over  1,500  shells,  each  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  220  pounds,  the  British 
were  unable  to  approach  closely  because 
the  Americans  had  sunk  22  vessels  in  the 
channel. 

During  the  bombardment  Key  wrote  a 
stanza  of  his  poem  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  He  completed  it  the  following 
day  at  tlie  Fountain  Inn  In  Baltimore 
and  gave  it  to  Judge  Joseph  Hooper  Nich- 
olson; Nicholson  and  Key  had  married 
sisters,  liie  judge  suggested  the  tune 
"Anacreon  in  Heaven"  and  had  copies  of 
the  new  song  printed. 

The  song  appeared  In  the  Baltimore 
American  of  September  25.  Key  later 
made  three  additional  copies;  one  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  another  is 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society. 

What  became  of  The  Star -Spangled 
Banner? 

The  flag  that  Inspired  Key  to  write  the 
words  for  the  song  may  be  seen  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  This  flag,  which  is  30 
by  42  feet,  was  made  by  Mary  Young 
Pickersgill  of  Baltimore.  It  has  15  alter- 
nate red  and  white  stripes  and  15  stars  to 
represent  the  States  that  formed  the 
original  United  States,  plus  Veimont  and 
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Kentucky.  During  the  Intervenhig  years, 
the  number  of  stars  in  our  flag  has  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  States  from 
15  to  50,  while  the  number  of  stripes  has 
been  set  permanently  at  13  to  represent 
only  the  states  that  formed  the  Union. 
The  original  copy  of  the  song  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Nicholson  family 
until  1907,  when  it  was  bought  by  Henry 
Walters  of  Baltimore.  It  was  purchased 
at  auction  in  New  York  City  from  the 
Walters  estate  in  1934  by  the  Walters  Art 
GalleiT.  of  Baltimore,  for  $26,400.  The 
gallery  sold  the  manuscript  in  1953  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  for  the 
same  price,  the  money  having  been  do- 
nated by  Mrs.  Thomas  Courtney  Jenkins, 
of  Baltimore,  in  memory  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Catherine  Key  Jenkins,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  a  first  cousin  of  Fian- 
cis  Scott  Key. 


When  you  come  down  to  it,  why  should 
anyone — excepting  mUitary  men  and  men 
with  law-enforcement  responslbUltles — be  al- 
lowed to  possess  such  a  weapon?  Would  not 
the  whole  community,  including  sportsmen, 
be  a  great  deal  safer  if  purchase  or  possession 
of  these  deadly  devices  were  rigidly  forbid- 
den? Target  shooters  could  be  allowed  to 
keep  them  under  lock  and  key  at  approved 
firing  ranges:  and  collectors  could  be  allowed 
to  keep  them  In  some  nonflrable  form.  The 
degree  of  disarmament  at  home  is  now  surely 
imperative. 


Can  the  Administratioii  Ignore  the 
Challenge? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF   MINNESOTA 

Why  Are  The.e  Weapon,  Available?  ''^  T"  T""^^  °^  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  urging  further  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  and  use  of  gims.  My  bill, 
HJl.  5463,  Is  I  believe  a  sensible  approach 
toward  restricting  the  sale  and  avail- 
ability of  firearms.  I  hope  that  we  can 
see  it  or  similar  legislation  enacted  this 
year. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Sep- 
tember 4,  1967,  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Is  very  much  to  the  point  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Why? 

Anyone  who  looked  at  the  picture  pub- 
lished in  this  newspaper  of  the  pistol  which 
the  police  believe  was  used  to  murder  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell  must  wonder  a  little  why 
It  was  available  for  this,  or  any  other,  pur- 
pose. The  weapon  was  a  l^user  of  a  type 
^dely  used  by  the  German  army  in  World 
war  I.  It  flres  a  high-velocity  cartridge  equlv- 
•lent  to  .30  caliber  and  has  a  long  barrel 
ttat  makes  it  accurate  at  more  than  normal 
handgun  range.  It  is,  in  short,  a  device  de- 
agned  for  a  single,  simple  service— maiming 
or  killing  himian  beings. 

This  Is  in  no  sense  a  sporting  weapon  No 
one  would  dream  of  using  it.  say,  to  shoot 
I^  °''  ^  ^^^^  ^^™*'  *>'8  or  small,  in  the 
woods.  It  has  no  special  utility  for  self-de- 
fense or  home  protection.  For  these  purposes 
»  rtfle  or  shotgun  would  be  more  effective,  a 
law-abiding  householder  having  no  need  to 
conceal  the  weapon.  For  murder,  however— 
or  for  other  crimes  such  as  robbery  to  be 
accomplished  through  a  threat  of  murder— 
tbe  Mauser  U  Ideal.  The  only  question  to  be 
Mked  about  It  is  why  law-abiding  citizens 
mow  It  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  any  thug  or 
lawbreaker.  ' 

When  asked  by  police  what  kind  of  side- 
arm  the  man  accused  of  murdering  Rock- 
v!li  i  ^  '^^^'  members  of  the  American 
Tn  vf  ^  ^^^  "^*y  ^^  °°t  "^O"  "We  have 
w>,  ,  ^"'^  ^^^^  around  here,"  one  said, 
wny?  Why  should  such  hate-mongers  and 
OMperadoee  have  any  kind  of  gun  around  a 
peaceful  community? 


Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  coordinating  cormnittee  re- 
cently Issued  a  statement  entitled  "The 
Middle  East — Crisis  and  Opportimity." 
This  was  an  excellent  recital  of  the  facto 
surrounding  the  Middle  East  situation 
and  a  thought-provoking  guide  to  future 
action. 

On  August  18  the  American  Jewish 
World,  published  in  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  contained  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled  "Can  the  Ad- 
ministration Ignore  the  Challenge?" 

L.  H.  Frlsch,  editor  and  pubhsher, 
clearly  indicates  the  nature  of  the  state- 
ment when  he  states: 

The  Republican  position,  though  tmder- 
standably  partisan  in  motivation,  is  never- 
theless powerfully  expressive  of  the  Jewish 
position  as  well.  Its  complaints  are  our  com- 
plaints, its  disappointments  our  disappoint- 
ments. 

In  closing,  the  editorial  states: 

We  think  that  both  the  Administration's 
wrong-headedness,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Opposition's  timely,  vital  and  signi- 
ficant policy  statement  on  the  other,  should 
arouse  a  great,  widespread,  genuinely  grass- 
roots protest  to  Washington  to  get  our  na- 
tion back  on  course — and  thus  begin  to  serve 
the  causes  of  settlement,  oooi>eratlon, 
friendship,  and  peace. 

The  entire  text  of  this  excellent  edi- 
torial follows: 

Can  the  Administration  Ignore  the 
Challenge? 

Let  us,  without  cynicism,  accept  the  policy 
statement  of  the  top-level  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  calling  on  the  Admin- 
istration to  proceed  with  intelligence  and  en- 
lightened self-interest  in  the  Middle  East. 
Let  us  value  it  not  alone  for  the  several 
penetratingly  vital  things  the  dociunent  says, 
but  for  the  head-on  challenge  It  offers  the 
incumbent  planners,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
lapses  and  errors  both  maddening  and  sad- 
dening. 

And  let  us  clarify  for  ourselves  the  heart- 
of-t he-matter  reality  that  though  the  words 
Republican  and  Democrat  are  writ  large  in 
this  particular  situation,  the  Issues  raised 
are  fundamentally  non-partisan  In  nature; 
It  is  the  direction,  the  Impact,  the  effect  of 
the  American  thrust  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  Is  here  being  assayed. 


For  the  purpose,  then,  of  discussion,  there 
is  no  better  approach  than  the  indictments 
and  recommendations  put  forward  by  the 
GOP  In  Its  earnest  document,  details  of  which 
were  provided  for  our  readers  in  our  August 
11th  issue. 

One  of  the  major  faults  the  Republican 
statement  finds  with  the  Administration's 
pursuit  of  its  Mideast  policies  Is  lt«  failure 
to  say.  In  the  name  of  the  American  p>eopIe. 
whether  our  "sympathies  were  with  Israel 
or  the  Arabs."  By  contrast,  the  GOP  writers 
of  their  document  pKjlnt  out,  "the  declared 
Soviet  position  was  one  hundred  percent  pro- 
Arab." 

This  reminder  exposes  the  Administration 
a«  proceeding  at  serious  cross-purpose  with 
the  win  of  the  American  people.  Let's  put  It 
for  Washington  In  the  most  colloquial  and 
emphatic  terms:  America  rooted,  and  rooted 
loud,  hard,  and  clear,  for  Irsael,  and  hailed 
its  smashing  victory  with  partisan  Joy.  Where, 
then,  does  that  leave  the  Administration's 
planners?  Somewhere  outside  the  boundaries, 
hovering  beyond  the  foul-line,  limping  for 
the  showers. 

Another  major  point  in  the  Republican 
document:  As  a  result  of  Rvissla's  all-out 
commitment  to  the  Arabs.  Israel  handed  the 
Kremlin  "a  serious  reverse  In  terms  both  of 
power  and  prestige  in  much  of  the  Arab 
world."  Now,  the  GOP  insists,  is  the  moment 
for  America  to  apply  its  own  influence  toward 
Inhibiting  the  Soviets  "from  again  creating 
dlsttirbances  in  this  area." 

In  wilful  disregard  of  the  clear-cut  situa- 
tion that  has  developed  in  the  Middle  East. 
our  State  Department — eager  to  restore 
diplomatic  relations  and  even  aid -agreements 
with  that  great  and  kindly  statesman  Nasser, 
"seeks  to  outbid  the  Rtisslans  for  Arab  friend- 
ship." And  what  is  the  accompanying  pres- 
sure? Our  news  headline  told  it  a  few  weeks 
ago:  State  Department  exertion  of  one-sided 
pressure  on  Israel  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Arabs — to  appease  them!  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  not  hesitated  to  dlsaj^rove  and 
criticize  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  to  Jew- 
ish law,  and  otherwise  found  fault  with 
Israel — while  Moscow  was  backing  the  Arabs 
to  the  mtirderous  hilt. 

The  Republican  position,  though  under- 
standably partisan  In  motivation,  is  never- 
theless powerfully  expressive  of  the  Jewish 
position  as  weU.  Its  complaints  are  our  com- 
plaints, its  disappolntxnents  our  disappoint- 
ments; the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
Republican  statement  Is  that  both  In  the 
pressing  present  and  In  the  long  run.  the 
American  Jewish  community's  support  of 
and  commitment  to  the  welfare  of  Israel  is 
profoundly  and  necessitously  American! 
There  isn't  a  single  comment,  charge,  or 
criticism  of  Administration  policy  voiced  by 
the  Repbllcan  Coordinating  Committee  that 
is  in  the  slightest  at  variance  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Israel. 

We  cite  one  or  two  recommendations  as 
characteristic  of  the  imderstanding  nature 
of  the  Republican  asserUon:  "We  believe 
American  aid  should  not  reward  our  enemies 
and  punish  our  friends"  .  .  .  "The  U.S. 
should  insist  on  an  international  guarantee 
of  innocent  passage  through  internaUonal 
waterways  as  an  Inalienable  right  of  all  na- 
tions '  .  .  .  "The  United  States  should  exert 
its  influence  to  secure  a  Middle  East  peace 
settlement  which  will  confirm  Israel's  right 
to  live  and  prosper  as  an  Independent 
nation." 

Will  this  thoughtful  statement  have  an  ef- 
fect  on   our  Administration?   How   can   it 

when  the  policy-makers  are  as  disoriented,  as 
cross-eyed  in  their  views  and  motivations  as 
they  have  been  throughout  the  crisis,  as  In 
all  the  telling  years  that  led  up  to  It?  They 
are  guilty  of  a  compound  of  offenses,  dis- 
torting the  wUl  of  the  American  cltizerur, 
and  subverting  the  great  tradition  of  Ameri- 
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can  democracy,  backing  the  dictators  and 
trouble-makers,  and.  In  effect,  subsidizing 
them  to  carry  on  their  fetid  hatreds  of 
America. 

We  think  that  both  the  Administrations 
wrong-headednesB,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Opposition's  timely,  vital,  and  significant 
policy  statement  on  the  other,  should  arouse 
a  great,  wldeepread.  genuinely  grass-roots 
protest  to  Washington  to  get  our  nation  back 
on  course — and  thus  begin  to  serve  the 
causes  of  settlement,  cooperation,  friendship, 
and  peace. 


Lot  Angeles  Connty  Voting  System  Goes 
Modera 


The  new  system  of  punchcard  ballots  and 
high-speed  electronic  tabulation*  brlngB  Ixj« 
Angeles  County  Into  the  20th  century.  Voters 
should  find  the  process  easy  to  master. 

While  commending  ooxmty  ofBclals  for 
bringing  In  the  new  system,  there  Is  an 
admonition  which  must  go  with  It.  Voting 
precincts  will,  of  course,  be  enlarged  with 
the  new  system.  And  even  though  you  can't 
exi>ect  to  have  the  polling  place  next  door, 
by  the  same  token,  supervisors  must  see 
to  it  that  precincts  aren't  made  so  large  (In 
the  interests  of  economy)  that  voters  are 
discouraged  from  casting  their  ballots  by 
the  sheer  di-stance  they  have  to  travel  to  the 
polling  plare. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1967 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
This  editorial,  entitled  "County  Voting 
System  Goes  Modern,"  appropriately 
commends  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  leadership ' 
they  took  in  modernizing  voting  ma- 
chinery. As  the  article  describes  the  new 
voting  pimchcard  system,  it  is  not  only 
more  accurate,  but  more  economical  as 
well. 

In  passing,  I  would  pay  particular 
commendation  to  Chief  Supervisor 
Ernest  Debs  of  Los  Angeles,  imder  whose 
guidance  the  board  took  this  aictlon  to 
move  Los  Angeles  County's  voting  tech- 
niques Into  position  as  among  the  most 
modem  in  the  Nation.  The  Times,  in 
true  California  fashion,  felt  that  this 
new  voting  technology  was  needed  to 
"bring  Los  Angeles  Coimty  into  the  20th 
century."  I  would  have  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  other  large  metro- 
politan areas  how  many  have  taken 
stock  of  the  advantages  of  presently 
available  technology  to  improve  the  cast- 
ing and  counting  of  votes? 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 
County  Voting  System  Goes  Modern 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,  but  It 
now  appears  Los  Angele*  County  is  going 
to  have  a  modem  vote-casting  and  'vote- 
oounting  system.  Par  this  the  county  board 
of  sujjervLsors  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks. 

The  supervisors  had  a  pretty  compelling 
reason  for  Anally  adopting  a  modern  system : 
It's  not  only  much  more  accurate,  it's  more 
economical. 

While  many  pyarts  of  the  state  moved  on 
to  more  advanced  methods  of  voting  and 
tabulating.  Los  Angeles  County  went  year 
after  year  with  the  old-style  paper  ballot 
and  the  laborious  business  of  a  hand-count — 
the  one-two-thiee-four-slash  mark  pro- 
cedure which  went  out  of  style  with  the 
first  computer. 

Los  Angeles  faced  severe  problems  largely 
because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  mat- 
ters of  cost  and  of  storage.  When  other 
counties  were  talking  In  terms  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  votes,  Los  Angeles  had  to  deal 
with  millions  of  votes.. 


Pittsburgh's  Commission  on  Human  Re- 
lations Communicates  With  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pitts- 
burgh wa.s  one  of  the  first  cities  to  enact 
civil  rights  legislation  to  insure  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  and  housing 
for  all  of  its  citizens.  A  group  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  progress  to  date  is  the 
Mavor's  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, a  proup  of  15  citizens  who  serve 
the  city  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

They  feel  that  in  any  city  the  choice 
between  peace  and  chaos  is  ultimately 
that  of  the  citizens,  and  have  worked 
with  the  various  religious,  ethnic,  and 
racial  groups,  and  with  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open  and  insure  the  en- 
forcement of  antidiscrimination  laws. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  introductory  comments  to  their  an- 
nual report  of  1966,  "Choice  and  Chal- 
lenge." at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  first  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  nation  to  enact  civil  rights 
legislation,  continued  its  efforts  during  1966 
to  achieve  equal  opportunity  In  housing  and 
emplo>Tnent  for  all  its  citizens.  ResponslbiUty 
for  these  efforts  has  been  vested  by  the  City 
in  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions, a  group  of  15  citizens  who  administer 
the  City's  antl-discrlmination  laws  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis. 

The  Commission  is  further  mandated  by 
City  law  to  investigate  cases  of  Intergroup 
tension  in  the  community,  and,  through  pro- 
grams of  community  relations  and  education, 
to  work  toward  the  achievement  of  Inter- 
group communication,  understanding,  and 
harmony. 

This  Annual  Report  reflects  the  Commis- 
sion's major  activities  during  1966  to  meet 
these  responsibilities.  The  Commission  has 
conducted  many  more  programs  than  can  be 
rep>orted  here.  Considerations  of  space  and 
the  Commission's  policy  of  confidentiality 
make  it  Impossible  to  cover  all  Commission 
achievements.  This  Report  will  attempt  to 
enumerate  only  those  activities  which  are 
deemed  to  have  had  the  most  significant  ef- 
fect on  intergroup  relations  In  the  City. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commission  enjoys  an  en- 
viable national  reputation  for  being  a  "work- 
ing commission."  Commissioners,  sensitive  to 
the  urgency  of  improving  Intergroup  rela- 
tions and  equalizing  opportunity  in  our  time. 


have  establislied  a  tradition  of  worlcing 
closely  'With  staff  on  compliance  investiga- 
tions, in  me«tings,  and  in  other  community 
endeavors  which  hold  promise  of  helping  to 
achieve  Commission  goals. 

This  tradition  has  borne  fruit.  Pittsburgh 
has  seen  progress  in  communication  between 
Its  varied  religious,  ethnic,  and  racial  groups 
during  recent  years.  There  are  definite  signs 
of  progress  In  expanding  opportunities  'or 
Negroes  in  employment  and  public  accom- 
modations and  to  a  limited  extent,  in  hous- 
ing. To  date,  the  City  has  been  spared  tlie 
racial  discord  which  has  rent  other  large 
urban  centers  in  recent  years. 

Unquestionably,  a  number  of  factors  have 
contributed  to  what  progress  and  commu- 
nity understanding  has  been  achieved,  and 
there  will  be  no  attempt  made  in  this  Report 
to  enumerate,  analyze,  nor  relate  them  one 
to  the  other.  It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
that  the  Commission  has  been  given  credit 
by  a  significant  number  of  Individuals  and 
organizationB  In  the  conununlty  for  tiiese 
advancements. 

When  measured  against  aspiration,  prog- 
ress has  been  limited.  A  major  challenge  dur- 
ing the  year  past  has  been  to  maintain  genu- 
ine and  productive  communication  between 
the  Negro  and  white  communities.  There  is, 
however,  some  evidence  of  a  breakdown  in 
communication  between  the  two  groups  and 
a  resultant  polarization  of  attitudes  on  the 
part   of   both. 

On  the  one  hand,  Negroes  are  disheartened 
by  the  limited  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  them  through  federal  civil  rights  and 
social  welfare  legislation.  They  are  discour- 
aged by  a  seeming  Impasse  In  the  civil  right* 
movement.  Despite  legislation  and  fjromlses 
of  progjesa,  most  Negroes  are  worse  off  edu- 
cationally, economically,  and  socially  than 
they  were  12  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  rights  movement — and  they  know  it. 
The  f)ollticaJ  sophistication  developed  during 
these  years  has  not  been  translated  into 
genuine  social  change  In  the  llvee  of  most 
Negroes. 

Whites  la  large  nimnbers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  convinced  that  "Negroes  are  get- 
ting everjrthlng."  Many  are  alarmed  by  the 
same  legislative  and  social  developments 
which  have  most  disappointed  Negroes.  The 
dramatic  dvU  rights  demonstrations  of  re- 
cent years  were  followed  by  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  "pro-Negro"  legislation.  The 
federal  Economic  Opportunity  Program  Is 
thotight  to  benefit  poor  Negroes  more  than 
it  does  poor  whites. 

Wliatever  the  merits  of  the  two  positions, 
no  real  solutions  are  possible  until  resent- 
ments and  prejudices  are  broken  down,  and 
this  can  be  done  only  through  continuing 
communication  between  the  two  groups.  The 
Commission  has  directed  Its  attention  and 
best  efforts  to  this  end  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Programs  of  ocanpliance,  affirmative 
action,  commiinlty  relations,  education,  la- 
formation,  and  research  are  developed  with 
tills  as  a  primary  goal. 

During  the  i>ast  year,  the  Commission  of 
necessity  turned  its  attention  to  m,^ny  new 
and  complex  problems  of  integration  while 
continuing  to  fxrocess  si>eclflc  complaints  of 
discrimination.  Several  such  programs  are 
described  in  these  pages. 

In  1966  and  for  several  years  pivst,  the 
Oonamission  on  Htunan  Relations  has  re- 
ceived the  support,  aid,  and  cooperation  of 
many  individuals,  agencies,  and  organizations 
of  this  community.  Government  leaders  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  religlotis,  civic,  commu- 
nity, educational,  business,  and  tmion  groups, 
social  welfare  agencies  and  clvU  rights  groupi 
have  worked  closely  with  the  Commission  to 
achieve  mutual  goals.  Par  this  cooperation, 
the  Commission  Is  sincerely  grateful  and  1« 
confident  of  their  aid  and  support  durmg 
1967. 
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Fishermen't  Protection:  An  International 
Numbers  Games 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  calepobnia 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  failed  to 
take  action  to  solve  a  very  pressing  prob- 
lem. The  problem  is  the  continued  har- 
assment of  American  fishermen  on  the 
high  sea.  Several  Latin  American  nations 
have  conflscated,  fined,  and  damaged 
American  fishing  vessels.  They  have  ar- 
rested and  even  Injured  American  fish- 
ermen, sailing  in  international  waters. 
And  ironically,  these  tiny  nations  have 
been  using  surplus  American  naval  ves- 
sels to  pursue  our  fishing  boats.  The 
problem  is  still  with  us,  because  of  the 
Inaction  of  the  House.  It  must  be  dealt 
»-ith,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  timely  editorial  by  radio  station 
KNX  in  Los  Angeles  catlls  for  action  on 
this  problem.  The  editorial  is  delivered 
by  the  new  vice  president  of  CBS  radio, 
and  general  manager  of  KNX,  Mr. 
George  Nicholaw: 

Por  16  years  we  have  played  an  interna- 
tional numbers  game  that  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  California  fishing  Industry. 

The  numbers  relate  to  the  limit  of  a  coun- 
try's territorial  waters.  Since  1702,  it  has  been 
an  accepted  principle  that  territorial  waters 
go  as  far  as  a  country  can  extend  its  effective 
force  of  arms.  In  those  days,  that  was  the 
span  of  a  cannon  shot  or  three  miles.  In  the 
20th  century,  there  have  been  several  inter- 
national conferences  that  have  discussed  a 
change  in  this  traditional  limit.  To  date, 
though,  no  agreement  has  been  reached.  Cur- 
rently, almost  all  maritime  powers  set  a  limit 
that  is  12  miles  or  less.  The  United  States, 
for  example,  claims  a  three  mile  territorial 
limit  and  a  nine  mile  fishing  limit.  Marked 
exceptions  to  the  rule  are  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chile  which  claim  200  miles. 

This  has  great  importance  locally  because 
Los  Angeles  is  the  largest  fishing  port  in  the 
United  States.  In  1965.  H  of  a  billion  pounds 
of  fish  worth  over  $34  million  were  landed 
here.  The  most  Important  species  of  this 
catch  is  tuna  found  In  the  Humboldt  Current 
off  the  coasts  of  Ecuador.  Peru  and  Chile. 

When  U.S.  tuna  fishermen  have  sailed  Into 
these  waters  during  the  last  16  years,  there 
has  been  trouble.  Many  boats  have  been 
seized  and,  in  some  cases,  owe  fishermen  have 
been  fired  upon  and  wounded.  The  crowning 
Irony  U  that  the  attackers  often  use  ships 
supplied  them  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  past,  Washington  has  reimbursed 
some  of  our  fishermen  part  of  the  money  lost 
in  paying  fines  to  those  Latin  American 
countries.  Our  State  Department  has  Issued 
several  stern  warnings  to  the  Latins.  So  far, 
these  have  been  flatly  rejected. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legislation  to 
give  our  fishermen  more  flancial  relief.  While 
we  favor  this    as  a  stop-gap,  it  is  the  KNX's 
opinion  that  this  only  sklrta  the  basic  issue 
The  real   issue   is   one   dating   back   to   the 
Roman   Empire.   It   is   freedom   of   the  seas. 
These  Latin  government  are  gradually  vali- 
dating their  200  mile  claim  by  force  of  arms 
This  year,  they  have  seized  ten  fishing  boats 
one  Canadian,  one  Japanese  and  eight  from 
the  United  States. 

Even  more  important  as  a  maritime  land- 
mark was  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  freighter 
««a  Eugena  on  April  9th  some  71  miles  off 


the  coast  of  Ecuador.  The  question  of  terri- 
torial waters  Is  a  matter  of  ooosldNrible  inter- 
national Importance.  It  obvlotisly  concerns 
Califomlans  because  of  our  flohing  industry. 
Even  beyond  that,  California  is  a  major  mari- 
time state  In  this  country  and  anything  that 
adversely  affects  marine  trade  must  ad- 
versely affect  our  total  economy. 

Until  this  problem  is  settled,  international 
friendships  are  Jeopardized  and  trade  and 
industry  are  frustrated.  KNX  urges  President 
Johnson  to  issue  a  call  for  an  international 
conference  on  territorial  waters  to  settle  this 
m.-ittcr. 


Mistakes  Will  Happen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
all  of  those  interested  in  the  true  condi- 
tions facin.s:  non-Russian  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  an  editorial  in  the  Wednesday 
September  13,  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  will  have  special  significance. 
In  inserting  this  editorial  into  the  Rec- 
ord, may  I  add  the  Information  that 
there  are  over  100  million  people  of  non- 
Russian  nationality  who  are  held  cap- 
tive within  the  U.S.S.R.  This  editorial 
briefly  delves  Into  the  World  War  n  his- 
tory of  some  of  these  peoples.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Mistakes  Will  Happen 

The  Soviet  Union  has  come  aroimd  to  ad- 
mltUng  an  oversight  of  23  years  ago.  In  1944 
after  the  Germans  had  been  defeated  at 
Stalingrad  and  had  to  abandon  their  deep 
penetrations  of  Russia,  the  soviet  secret 
police  rounded  up  and  deported  the  peoples 
of  four  autonomous  soviet  republics  and 
one  autonomous  national  region.  They  were 
accused  of  collaborating  with  the  Invader. 

These  peoples  were  Inhabitants  of  the 
Kalmyk,  Crimean,  Volga-German,  and  Che- 
chen-Ingush autonomous  republics  and  of 
the  Karachev  national  region.  They  were 
uprooted  en  masse  and  deported  to  central 
Asia  and  Siberia.  The  "autonomous"  repub- 
lics and  region  ceased  to  exist. 

By  the  time  of  the  20th  soviet  Communist 
party  congress  of  1956,  the  Russians  were 
acquainted  by  Nikita  Khrushchev  with  the 
fact  that  Josef  Stalin,  the  long-time  dictator, 
had  been  an  evil  fellow.  Among  changes 
which  followed,  Stalingrad  became  Volgo- 
grad. 

A  process  of  "rehabilitation"  was  then  In- 
stituted to  absolve,  retroactively,  the  mi- 
norities of  the  Soviet  Union  which  he  was 
held  to  have  wronged  during  the  war.  In  1956 
five  Moslem  minorities  of  the  northern 
Caucasus  were  relieved  of  the  charge  of  col- 
laborating with  the  enemy  and  permitted  to 
return  home.  The  Volga-Germans  were  ac- 
quitted in  1965.  but  their  former  republic 
was  not  reconstituted. 

Now  the  Crimean  Tatars  have  drawn  a 
pass,  but  will  be  "encouraged"  to  remain 
where  they  have  been  for  the  last  23  years. 
They  will  not  recover  their  former  homeland. 
The  decree  of  absolution  says  that  it  was  un- 
fair to  engage  in  "indiscriminate  accusation" 
against  all  the  Tatars,  tho  a  "certain  seg- 
ment"  of  them  did  welcome  the  Germans  as 
liberators. 

According  to  the  assessment  of  Boris  I. 
Nicolaevsky,  a  student  of  soviet  affairs,  the 
suggestion  that  only  a  minority  of  the 
Crimean  Tatars  were  wlUlng  to  accept  any- 
body—even  Nazis— a«    liberators   from    tht 


communist  despotism  Is  a  gross  understate- 
ment. Writing  in  194«.  he  says  that  the 
Tatars  proposed  in  1941,  after  the  Germane 
had  ovemin  their  territory,  that  they  be 
allowed  to  exterminate  all  Russians  In  the 
Crimea. 

They  submitted  this  request  to  the  Ro- 
manian command,  which,  in  Its  ooUatmratlon 
with  Hitler,  had  been  installed  as  an  occupa- 
tion authority.  The  Romanians  withheld 
formal  assent  but  did  not  interfere  when  the 
Tatars  began  putting  their  plan  into  prac- 
tice. When  the  Rtissians  reentered  the 
Crimea,  the  secret  police  arrested  and  de- 
ported all  but  200,000  of  the  1,127,000  persons 
who  had  lived  in  the  Crimea  before  the  war. 
The  revised  soviet  mythology  now  holds 
that  the  Tatars  were  innocent  and  realiy 
were  misunderstood  soviet  patriots.  Con- 
demned to  exile,  they  may  not  find  much 
satisfaction  in  their  "rehabilitation,"  but  the 
communist  hierarchy  finds  it  useful  to  re- 
instate the  legend  that  solidarity  exists  and 
always  has  existed  among  the  many  na- 
tionalities sharing  a  common  bondage  to  the 
soviet  state. 

The  grue9ome  business  of  "rehabilitating  " 
those  who  were  wrongfully  condemned  has 
continued  since  the  dentinclatlon  of  Stalin. 
The  "unpersons"  who  were  victims  of  Stalin's 
purges  have  again  become  acceptable.  The 
experience  of  being  levitated  into  the  sen- 
tient world  from  six  feet  underground  (less 
in  Siberia,  where  the  frost  line  is  permanent  | 
may  not  excite  feelings  of  excruciating  pleas- 
ure in  the  subjects,  but  the  true  doctrinaire 
Communists  will  feel  they  are  well  rewarded 
with  a  vicarious  afterlife  at  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  successors  In  the 
presidium. 

As  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  Tatars 
demonstrates,  mistakes  will  happen  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  workers'  paradises. 


The  Tax  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ralph 
Bertz  is  a  friend  of  mine  from  Rogers 
City,  Mich.  Recently  he  was  requested  to 
write  a  guest  editorial  for  the  Presque 
Isle  County  Advance,  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  in  northern  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Bertz  writes  of  the  tax  dilemma 
facing  all  levels  of  government.  I  feel 
Mr.  Bertz  Is  speaking  of  a  problem  fac- 
ing local  government  in  every  locality 
in  the  United  States.  I  commend  his  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
as  follows: 

The  Tax  Dilemma 
(By  Ralph  H.  Bertz) 
On  Augxist  7th  the  voters  of  the  Rogers 
City  School  District  turned  down  a  4  mill  in- 
crease to  cover  increased  operating  expenses. 
The  defeat  of  the  proposal  has  stimulated 
some  lively  and  at  times  bitter  discussion. 
Many  proponents  have  suddenly  sprung  to 
life  after  the  horse  is  out  of  the  bam.  All 
this  interest  has  been  generated  over  a  pro- 
ixjsed  modest  tax  Increase  where  the  expendi- 
tures are  controlled  by  a  School  Board  and 
School  Administration  composed  of  local 
citizens  that  most  of  us  know  and  trust. 
These  people  stand  ready  to  discus?  all  phases 
of  the  school  program  personally  with  any 
dUzen.  Yet  we  reject  their  Judgment  as  to 
the  money  required  to  operate  an  adequate 
educational  program. 
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We  as  citizens  are  taxed  by  three  levels  of 
government,  namely,  the  federal,  ttie  state 
and  the  local.  At  the  local  level  we  stand  the 
best  chance  to  receive  100  cents  of  service 
for  the  tax  AoUar  coUeeted.  As  we  move  to 
the  state  and  federal  levels  the  value  of  serv- 
ice retiimed  for  each  dollar  collected  di- 
minishes rapidly.  We  have  developed  a 
philosophy  that  federal  and  state  programs 
are  free  of  cost  to  the  local  community.  This 
has  even  been  expressed  by  certain  citizens 
o*  Rogers  City.  The  attitude  of  "If  we  don't 
get  it  somebody  else  will"  is  prevalent  in 
communities  throughout  the  nation.  This 
attitude  is  dead  wrong.  We  pay  dearly  for 
governmental  services  at  all  levels,  but  the 
most  expensive  is  at  the  federal  level. 

The  States  have  been  trapped  Into  match- 
ing fund  programs  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  are  costly  and  mean  In- 
creased state  taxes.  If  this  Is  hard  to  believe, 
then  why  the  2.6%  State  Income  Tax  and  the 
proposed  10%  surtax  on  the  Federal  Income 
Tax?  Our  governmental  ofiBclals  always  an- 
swer that  tax  increases  are  needed  to  pay 
for  increased  services  demanded  by  the 
citizens. 

It  certainly  seems  that  one  of  the  most 
basic  demands  for  services  should  be  for  a 
first  class  educational  system  to  equip  our 
young  people  with  the  luiowledge  needed  to 
meet  the  challenges  and  problems  of  the 
world  of  tomorrow.  This  can  be  done  best 
when  control  remains  at  the  local  level.  The 
State  and  Federal  Oovernments  are  becom- 
ing increasiisgly  active  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  (Is  education  another 
area  of  our  life  which  we  are  willing  to 
relinquish  to  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Bureaucracy  by  default  of  one's  responsibil- 
ities?) The  dilemma  Ln  the  minds  of  most 
people  stems  fr»m  feeUng  inadequate  to  be 
heard  at  the  state  Or  federal  level. 

So  in  1967  with  demands  for  increased 
taxes  at  all  levels,  Mr.  Average  citizen  feels 
that  the  only  place  left  for  him  to  register 
a  protest  against  the  trend  of  Increased  taxa- 
tion is  in  a  local  election.  It  is  about  time 
that  a  massive  taxpayer  protest  be  launched 
at  the  federal  level  of  government  which  is 
primarily  responsible  for  Inflation  and  ex- 
cessive spending.  Can  we  afford  "The  Great 
Society",  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  space  race, 
foreign  aid  and  all  the  "pork  barrel"  projects 
and  still  provide  the  climate  for  the  personal 
incentive  necessary  to  maintain  our  leader- 
ship in  the  world? 

It  looks  doubtful  as  our  problems  continue 
to  mulitply  internally  and  externally  lu  spite 
of  increased  government  spending.  We  will 
receive  more  value  by  suptportlng  an  ridequate 
educational  system  administered  at  the  local 
level  and  demanding  that  our  elected  offi- 
cials in  Washington  economize  by  eliminat- 
ing nonessential  spending  and  waste  at  the 
federal  level.  It  is  urgent  that  you  relate 
your  opposition  to  President  Johnson's  pro- 
pyosed  10%  surtax  on  the  Federal  Income 
Tax  to  the  people  who  represent  us  In 
Washington. 


Sam  Davenport 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  with  colleagues  who  have 
commended  Sam  Davenport  who  recent- 
ly retired  as  Coordinator  of  Information 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  During 
some  20  years  that  I  have  known  him 


he  has  been  courteous,  energetic  and 
highly  efficient.  He  took  his  job  seriously 
and  he  performed  his  duties  well.  He  has 
been  my  personal  friend  since  I  first  met 
him.  I  express  my  appreciation  for  his 
services  of  the  past  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  his  future. 


NLRB  Seeks  To  Force  Litigants  To  Con- 
fess Gnilt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  sup- 
posed to  be  neutral  with  respect  to  issues 
which  come  under  its  jurisdiction.  Under 
our  system  of  Government  that  would 
seem  to  be  elemental.  Yet,  a  recent  ac- 
tion by  that  agency  puts  the  NLRB  in 
the  position  of  being  highly  partisan 
rather  than  neutral.  That  case  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
of  September  15.  1967.  The  editorial 
follows: 

The  Public  Confessional 

Suppose  you  are  operating  a  company 
which  has  Just  been  found  guilty  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  of  com- 
mitting certain  unfair  labor  practices.  Al- 
though you  maintain  your  innocence,  and 
in  fact  plan  to  appeal  the  finding,  the  labor 
board  requires  you  to  confess  publicly  that 
you  are  guilty. 

Sound  ridiculous?  Well,  in  a  recent  case 
involving  J.  P  Stevens  &  Co.  Inc.,  the  NLRB 
in  effect  required  exactly  that.  The  board 
ruled  that  the  firm  must  not  only  maU  a 
copy  of  the  NLRp  "notice  to  employes"  to 
each  of  the  worKers  and  post  it  on  company 
bulletin  boards,  but  also  must  "convene  dur- 
ing working  time  ...  all  its  employes"  at 
which  occasion  a  company  official  or  an 
agent  of  the  NLRB  shall  read  the  notice. 

That  NLRB  notice  states,  among  other 
things,  that  after  a  "trial" — before  the  quasi- 
Judicial  board — the  agency  has  "found  that 
we,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  Inc.,  violated  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  .  .  ."  It  con- 
tains NLRB-dictate4  statements  that  "we" 

ie..  the  company — "will  not"  engage  in  the 
activities  which  the  board  ruled  were  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  company  argues,  with  Justification, 
that  to  force  it  "to  stand  up  and  make  a 
public  confession.  .  .  .  constitutes  a  first 
occasion  on  which'  a  quasi-Judicial  agency 
of  the  Government  has.  in  modern  times,  in- 
vaded a  right  so  fundamental  that  it  was 
deeply  imbedded  in  Anglo-Saxon  law  long 
before  it  was  incorporated  in  our  own  Con- 
stitution. Until  today,  no  party  believing  In 
his  Innocence  has  been  ordered  to  pronounce 
himself  guilty." 

In  a  case  involving  another  company,  also 
ordered  by  the  NLRB  to  provide  a  public 
reading  of  a  similar  notice,  the  Stevens  posi- 
tion has  received  some  support.  In  this  case 
the  District  of,  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
has  ruled  that  the  forced  reading  by  the 
company  of  such  a  notice  was  "degrading": 
"The  ignominy  of  a  forced  public  reading 
and  a  'confession  of  sins'  by  any  employer, 
any  employe,  or  any  union  representative 
makes  such  a  remedy  Incompatible  with  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  dignity  of  man." 
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Moreover,  the  appeals  court  observed  that 
If  an  agent  of  the  NLRB,  Instead  of  a  com- 
pany official,  reads  the  notice  the  result  Is 
to  put  the  Imprimatur  of  the  board  on  union 
activities  and  to  remove  the  board  from  the 
neutral  position  it  legally  is  bound  to  take 

How  the  "confession  of  sins"  Issue  will 
fare  when  It  gets  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  it 
will,  no  one  can  say.  It  would  be  a  sorry  day, 
though,  were  this  unusual  remedy  of  the 
NLRB  to  be  retained.  For  Its  effects  can  only 
be  the  humiliation  of  employers  and  a  source 
of  continuing  bitterness  between  them  and 
their  employes. 


Impact  of  Footwear  Imports  to  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  serious  effect 
that  imports  are  having  upon  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  many  basic  American 
industries.  I  have  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  that  unreason- 
able imports  have  had  upon  the  textile 
industry. 

Another  basic  American  industry, 
which  is  experiencing  great  difBculty  and 
whose  survival  is  threatened  by  rapidly 
increasing  imports,  is  the  American  shoe 
industry,  I  believe  that  the  Members  of 
the  Congress  will  be  greatly  surprised  to 
learn  that  shoe  imports  for  the  first  3 
months  of  1967  were  27.7  percent  higher 
than  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  National  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  has  re- 
leased some  very  Interesting  statistical 
information  on  shoe  impoils.  I  place  a 
summary  of  this  import  information  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Impact  of  Imports  on  the  U.S.  Foot- 
wear Mandtactcrinc  Industry 

1.  What  is  the  extent  of  footwear  imports 
to  the  United  States? 

Total  footwear  Imports  In  1966  amounted 
to  over  131  million  pairs  for  men,  women, 
and  children.  In  1955,  only  8  million  pairs 
were  imported. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1967,  im- 
ports were  48.4  million  pairs,  or  27.7 ''c  higher 
than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  At  tiiis 
rate.  168  million  pairs  could  be  Imported  in 
1967. 

2.  What  is  the  per  cent  of  imports  to 
American  production? 

The  percentage  of  footwear  imports  to 
United  States  output  was  16.3 '"c  in  1966.  Im- 
ports were  l.2rc  of  domestic  output  in  1955 

Based  on  the  first  three  months  of  1967. 
imports  will  have  risen  to  23'"c  of  domestic 
output  for  1967. 

3.  Which  countries  are  the  major  export- 
ers of  footwear  to  the  United  States? 

Footwear  Imports  are  the  greatest  from 
low-wage  countries  where,  with  the  help  of 
U.S.  dollars,  new  footwear  factories  have 
been  built.  Imports  are  also  coming  in  in 
increasing  quantities  from  iron-curtaln 
countries.  Doth  Western  European  and  East- 
ern European  countries  are  striving  to  obtain 
more  dollars,  and  one  way  is  to  Increase  ex- 
ports of  footwear  to  the  U.S. 
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us.  IMPORTS  OF  FOOTWEAR  (INCLUDING  CANVAS-RUBBER), 
1955  AND  1966 
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A  4627 


F.o.b.  foreign 
Millions  of  pairs    value  >  (millions) 

1955 '       1966        1955         1966 


Total,  all  kinds'.,..         7.9     131.2     $13.7     J172.6 

Japan , , 2.8  68.8  M  38,0 

ItaW 1.2  32.0  3.0  74  7 

Canada      1.0  .9  1.3  2  9 

United  Kingdom .8  1.9  4,3  10  5 

Me»ico -■ .7  1.1  .5  15 

Hong  Kong 4  3.9  .2  2.1 

Switzerland .1  .4  1.2  4  8 

Fiance (•)  2.0  .2  5.8 

Spam (<)  3.5  (»)  10  4 

Czectioslovakia .  1.7  ..  34 

Other  countries..             .  .8  15.0  1.8  18.7 

1  Except  waterproof,  rubber  thongs ,  and  slipper  socks 

:  Data  for  1955  do  not  include  vinyl-supported  upper  footwear 
whicti  were  minimal. 

>  By  excluding  cost  md  freight,  understates  value  of  imports 
by  at  least  10  percent,  according  to  the  FTC. 

"  Less  than  50,000  pairs. 

'  Less  than  $50,000. 

4.  What  types  of  footwear  are  being  im- 
ported? 

Virtually  every  kind  of  shoe  made  in 
American  factories  is  being  imported.  In  1966, 
leather  shoe  lmp>ort3  alone  increased  33% 
over  the  previous  year.  Imp>orts  of  women's 
casual  shoes  were  65%  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, while  imports  of  men's  cemented  foot- 
wear were  18%  of  United  States  production. 
Rubber-canvas  oxfords,  women's  dress  shoes, 
and  athletic  shoes  are  among  the  other  lead- 
ing footwear  Imports. 

Very  substantial  increases  In  imports  of 
casuals  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1967. 

IMPORTS  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 


3  months 

Total 

year 

Product  type 

19671 

19661 

1966 

1965 

Women's  casual . 

109 

89 

65 

39 

Men  s  cemented  footwear. 

19 

20 

18 

16 

Rubber-canvas  oxford 

31 

21 

22 

20 

Women's  dress  

24 

19 

18 

15 

AMiletic . 

(') 

(') 

18 

16 

I  Annual  rate  adjusted  tor  seasonal  may  be  somewhat  lower 
'  Under  15  percent. 

Source:  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  based 

on  census  data.  ' 

5.  Is  the  footwear  Industry  concentrated 
In  any  particular  area? 

There  are  about  1.300  footwear  factories 
located  in  some  600  cities  and  towns  in  the 
U.S.  In  the  majority  of  these  localities,  shoe 
manufacturing  is  the  major  source  of  In- 
come. 

Footwear  plants  are  in  42  of  the  50  states 
and  In  more  than  260  Congressional  Districts. 

Approximately  265,000  men  and  women  are 
employed  by  the  Industry  and  receive  wages 
and  salaries  of  $1  billion  annually. 

In  1966.  these  manufacturers  produced 
more  than  804  million  pairs  of  footwear  of  all 
types. 

Reuiil  footwear  volume,  including  imports, 
exceeded  $5.7  billion. 

6.  Why  can't  the  American  footwear  in- 
dustry compete  with  foreign  producers? 

Because  imports  are  produced  by  low-wage 
abor  working  at  rates  of  pay  that  would  be 
illegal  in  the  United  States, 

American  wage  rates  to  employees  in  the 
^1^*'^''  '"'•^try  are  the  highest  in  the 
world.  American  production  workers  In  non- 
ruober  footwear  manufacturing  plant*  in 
1966  averaged  an  estimated  $2.35  an  hour  in- 
cluding fringe  benefits,  based  on  Bureau  of 
Ubor  Statistics  data. 

In  the  rubber  footwear  Industry  In  1966. 
cinrt.r°'"^i"  received  $2.56  an  hour  not  In- 

T^  fni   ^^*  payments  and  allo'-ances. 
Jat^„  "^    ^^^-    footwear    workers    In 

•«Pan  received  an  estimated  eSf  an  hour,  and 


in  Italy,  78c  an  hour  including  fringe  benefits 
and  t)onuses. 

The  labor-cost  advantage  is  so  great  that 
domestic  footwear  manufacturers,  no  matter 
how  efficient,  cannot  compete. 

7.  Don't  American  advances  in  machinery 
and  technology  compensate  for  higher  wage 
rates? 

American  footwear  factories  still  lead  the 
worid  in  prodirctivlty.  Scientific  and  engi- 
neering advances  in  footwear  manufacturing, 
however,  are  not  limited  to  our  shores.  Meth- 
ods and  technology  are  reasonably  similar 
here  and  abroad.  The  industrialized  naUons 
with  new  and  renovated  plants  have  also 
made  technological  improvements  to  meet 
the  competitive  demands  of  a  worldwide 
market,  and  footwear  is  one  of  the  easiest 
products  for  them  to  produce  and  export. 
The  low  wages  paid  in  these  countries  by  the 
footwear  industry  acco;.int  for  almost  all  of 
the  price  differential  with  Imports. 

8.  What  do  footwear  Imports  mean  to  the 
American  workman? 

They  mean  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  of  Income.  In  1966.  39,000  Job  oppor- 
tunities were  lost  because  of  Imports.  If  foot- 
wear Imports  total  200  million  pairs  by  1970 
and  represent  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
domestic  production,  59,000  Job  opportuni- 
ties will  be  absorbed   by  imports  that  year. 

Is  it  more  important  to  make  Jobs  for 
Japanese  and  Italian  workmen  than  for 
American  worlunen? 

9.  Are  not  U.S.  footwear  manufacturers 
enjoying  prosperity  at  this  time? 

With  tremendous  competition  existing 
among  850  footwear  manufacturers,  the  in- 
dustry is  not  and  never  has  been  a  high- 
profit  one.  The  average  retail  price  of  a  pair 
of  domestic-produced  shoes  is  only  about 
$7.50.  And  57 '~r  of  all  men's  shoes  and  80% 
of  all  women's  shoes  sell  at  or  below  $11  a 
pair;  65%  of  all  children's  shoes  sell  at  or 
below  $6  a  pair.  And  the  average  footwear 
manufacturer  earned  between  it  and  3f  on 
each  dollar  of  sales  in  1966,  compared  with 
the  5.6<>  averaged  by  all  other  American  man- 
ufacturing industries. 

10.  How  have  imports  affected  U.S.  foot- 
wear Industry  growth? 

Imports  have  absorbed  practically  all  the 
growth  of  the  domesUc  footwear  industry 
In  fact,  in  1966  U.S.  shoe  output  was  545  4 
minion  pairs,  or  only  a  3.5%  growth  for  the 
past  decade. 

SHOE  PRODUCTION,   LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  TYPES" 


credits  on  domestic  taxes  paid  on  exported 
manufactures,  and  concessions  on  freight. 

Foreign  nations  should  open  their  gates  to 
Imports  of  American  footwear  by  offering 
the  same  tariff  levels  as  the  United  States 
on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

13.  What  type  of  footwear  Import  regula- 
tions should  be  Imposed? 

Import  regulations  should  offer  foreign 
nations  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  the  American  toot- 
wear  market  but  not  to  an  extent  that 
weakens  the  domestic  footwear  industry  as 
well  as  Industries  that  supply  and  service 
footwear  manufacturing,  and,  lAdirecOy,  the 
entire  American  economy. 

14.  What  type  of  import  regulation  will 
accomplish  this? 

The  orderly  marketing  bills  (S.  1446  and 
HJl.  87  and  H.R.  88)  now  before  the  Senate 
and  House  provide  for  flexible  Import  quotas 
whenever  imports  are  found  to  be  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  impairment  of  a  do- 
mestic industry. 


Kudos  From  Latin  America 


,,  Percent 

Millions  of  pairs  increase, 

1964  over 

1957        1964  1957 


EECcountries 242.0  358  0 

EFTA  countries „.  151.0  183.0 

United  Kingdom 109  0  127  0 

UnitedStates 5257  5339 


48.0 

21.0 

16.0 

1.4 


c  ,yS  ',"''  ^^^  ■'^'^  '^"^  ^'"  S*""*  «"<'  Leather  News  Jan 
i.  1957,  London;  latest  data  available,  slippers  excluded  U  s' 
output  from  US.  Department  of  Commerce. 

11.  Do  footwear  Imports  exceed  footwear 
exports? 

Footwear  Imports  in  1966  were  44  times  as 
high  as  footwear  exports.  This  trend  is  con- 
tinuing into  1967. 

Footwear  exports  have  declined  37%  since 
1955  to  about  3  million  pairs. 

12.  Do  other  countries  encourage  footwear 
Imports  as  does  the  United  States? 

Quite  the  contrarj-.  Most  shoe-producing 
nations  of  the  world  have  high  tariffs  to  pro- 
tect their  domestic  footwear  industry  or  dis- 
courage footwear  Imports  by  exchange  re- 
strictions, some  form  of  taxation,  or  even 
outright  prohibition.  For  example,  footwear 
duties  in  the  U.S.  average  13%  compared 
with  an  average  of  28%  for  Italy  and  25- 
50';  for  Japan.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
same  countries  encourage  footwear  exports  to 
the  United  States  through  export  subsidies. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18','1967 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
friends  in  Latin  America,  Brazil,  has  a 
newspaper  in  Sao  Salvador  called  A 
Tarde,  On  August  7,  1967,  this  paper  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  concerning  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

The  perspective  from  Brazil  is,  per- 
haps, more  objective  than  that  attainable 
by  the  minority  in  this  country  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  deluded  as  to  where  the 
enemy  is  located— Hanoi  or  Washington. 

The  editorial  was  quoted  in  the  August 
30,  1967,  edition  of  the  Washington  Eteily 
News  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues,  as  follows: 

We  Need  More  Fkiends  Like  This 
(By   Ray   Cromley) 
Critics   of   U.S.   policy   in  Vietnam  should 
read  and  re-read  the  following  editorial. 

It  was  carried  Aug.  7,  1967,  In  A  Tarde  a 
newspaper  In  Sao  Salvador.  Bahla,  Brazil, 
rr  COSTS 
"The  United  States  Government  Is  going  to 
increase  taxes  by  10  per  cent  to  support  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  What  this  means  for  the 
western  world  is  probably  not  well  under- 
stood. But  we  shudder  to  think  what  a  col- 
lapse of  democracy  in  the  Orient  would  sle- 
nlfy.  "^ 

"Fighting  in  Asia,  in  the  swamps  and  Jun- 
gles of  Vietnam  against  ambushes  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  North  American  people  and  their 
allies  ...  are  fulfllllng  a  pledge  not  only  to 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  lives  being  sacrl- 
fled  there  are  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
world,  because  if  they  were  to  leave  Vietnam. 
we  would  have  the  war  on  our  own  frontiers. 

"An  empire  like  the  American  one  does  not 
need  to  resort  to  territorial  expansion.  The 
Vietnam  war  has  a  well-deflned  ideological 
meaning  and  the  fate  of  two  different  worlds 
is  In  balance  there. 

"And  now  all  of  the  American  people  are 
being  called  to  contribute  to  this  war.  Giving 
their  bl<x>d  Is  not  enough.  It  is  also  necessary 
for  them  to  make  a  material  contribution, 
from  the  national  wealth,  in  favor  of  a  long 
and  tiring  campaign  with  no  end  In  sight. 
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"Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the  rea- 
sons the  United  Statee  Is  in  Vietnam,  on* 
must  admire  the  tenacity,  inspiration  and 
bravery  of  the  young  American  generation 
who  risk  their  lives  defending  an  ideal  which 
made  their  country  a  tnily  universal  sym- 
bol: the  Ideal  of  liberty. 

"The  stoicism  at  the  Americans  in  this 
war.  in  the  face  of  accusations  of  all  typtea 
and  sometimes  from  thoee  who  should  b« 
fighting  at  their  side,  Is  Impressive.  For  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  statxis  quo 
In  Vietnam  should  fall  much  more  to  other 
countries  than  to  the  United  States  which 
is  there  defending  interests  which  were  not 
theirs  and  which  led  them  into  a  war  in  de- 
fense of  all  the  democratic  nations  of  the 
world. 

"Nevertheless,  the  United  States  still  con- 
siders Itself  committed  to  give  economic  help 
to  the  democratic  nations,  especially  to  the 
leea-developed  ones,  in  a  second  front  in  the 
war  against  communism. 

"On  this  other  front,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  also  in  the  vanguard.  Recent  statistics 
show  that  In  the  past  year  more  than  100 
million  Americans  gave  more  than  913  V&  bil- 
lion to  help  the  well  being  of  others,  whether 
in  their  own  country  or  in  the  other  nations 
around  the  globe. 

"There  is  no  parallel  In  all  the  history  of 
mankind  to  this  vast  and  substantial  soli- 
darity. Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  United  States  has  helped  the  world 
to  free  itself  from  poverty  and  has  made 
great  efforts  to  defend  the  dearest  accom- 
plishments of  man  and  the  self-determina- 
tion of  people.  Devastated  Europe  was  rebuilt 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  many  Asian, 
African  and  American  nations  have  counted 
on  the  United  States  for  substantial  assist- 
ance in  the  fight  against  underdevelopment. 

"It  Is  really  admirable  that  a  nation  so  tor- 
mented by  such  serious  external  and  internal 
problems  can  still  find  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial reserves,  which  seem  inexhaustible,  to 
help  other  peoples. 

"This  example  should  be  sufficiently  dis- 
suading to  thoee  who  lightly  presume  that 
the  United  States  Is  in  a  phase  of  incurable 
decadence." 


Do  We  ReaUy  Need  These  Helpers? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  kuttuckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  to  educate  and  train  the  poor 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  enable 
them  to  be  gainfully  employed  and  thus 
eliminate  poverty,  I  support  this  purpose. 
However,  the  actions  of  the  Appalachian 
volunteers  and  VISTA  workers  In  east- 
em  Kentucky  Indicate  that  they  are 
more  Interested  In  destroying  what  they 
call  the  power  structiire — but  It  really  Is 
our  Government. 

Almost  every  elected  official  In  the 
eastern  half  of  my  district  will  state  that 
the  actions  of  these  groups  are  subver- 
sive. I  am  Including  an  editorial  from 
the  Jackson  County  Times,  and  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Teaberry  Blanton.  of  Panbowl, 
Ky.,  concerning  a  typical  meeting  of  Ap- 
palachian and  VISTA  volimteers  with  a 
group  of  Kentucklans.  Iliere  Is  evldoit 


the  same  Intent  to  incite  to  rebellion 
among  the  citizens  of  eastern  Kentucky 
as  there  has  been  In  Newark,  Harlem, 
Detroit,  and  other  cities. 

Do  WC  REAXJ.T  NeS)  Thesk  Heu^khs? 

One  of  our  letters  to  the  editor  today 
deserves  oommendatlon  in  our  estimation 
for  it  take*  "guts"  to  speak  out  about  a  mat- 
ter so  vltaJ  to  us  all.  That  is  the  question- 
able benefit  derived  from  the  presence  in 
our  county  and  area  of  the  Volunteers,  both 
Appalachian  and  Vistas.  Their  activities 
have  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  many  of 
us  for  some  time  with  most  of  us  inclined 
to  ignore  them  hoping  they'd  Just  go  away. 
Apparently  they  come  in  increasing  numbers 
now  and  Just  how  many  nobody  seems  to 
know,  not  even  Washington  which  doles  out 
our  tax  dollars  to  keep  them  here  spouting 
for  Insurrection. 

Our  hills  and  creeks  may  not  be  so  far 
removed  from  riot-torn  city  streets  as  we've 
been  thinking.  This  Is  evidenced  in  Mr.  "Tea- 
berry"  Blanton's  letter  accounting  the  Vol- 
unteers' meeting  at  Pan  Bowl  last  Friday 
when  a  Chicago  welfare  recipient  urged  out 
people  to  resort  to  violence  to  get  what  they 
want.  It's  a  sad  day  indeed  when  we  see  the 
seeds  of  anarchy  being  sown  in  Breathitt 
County,  one  of  the  most  patriotic  places 
In  the  nation  without  doubt. 

We  have  great  admiration  for  the  F>ike 
County  ofBclals  who  acted  last  week  to  put 
a  scotch  under  the  wheels  of  the  Volunteers 
wlio  are  allowed  to  foment  trouble  wher- 
ever and  Whenever  they  will.  And  we  com- 
mend heartily  the  fast  action  taken  by  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Breathitt  to  try  to  take  the 
Volunteers  from  Kentucky  permanently. 
However  they  seem  to  grow  like  weeds  .  .  . 
pull  up  one  and  two  more  grow  in  its  place. 

At  le.-ist  two  of  our  Breathitt  County  com- 
munities are  in  turmoil  over  these  Volunteers. 
The  Times  has  been  reliably  Informed  that 
Lost  Creek  and  Vancleve  residents  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  Volun- 
teers. Perhaps  they  are  sincere  In  proclaiming 
they  want  to  "serve"  or  "help"  our  people. 
We'd  like  to  think  so.  but  we're  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Volunteers  are 
politically  motivated  .  .  .  they  lust  after 
power,  the  very  thing  over  which  they  be- 
rate others. 


Letter   to   EDrroE   Abhors   Volunteebs' 
AcnvrriEs 

Panbowl.  Kt. 

Dear  Editor:  Last  Friday.  Aug.  19.  I  at- 
tended a  "welfare  meeting"  or  so  it  was 
termed  by  the  Appalachian  Volunteers  or 
Vistas  (what's  the  difference?)  who  had  ar- 
ranged for  this  meeting  held  at  old  Pen  Bowl 
Schoolhou«e.  The  things  I  saw  and  heard 
there  so  alarmed  me  and  other  local  citizens 
who  attended  that  I  feel  the  general  public 
should  know  what's  taking  place  In  our  very 
midst  in  Breathitt  County  and  the  rest  of 
East  Kentucky,  according  to  the  news  we  read 
and  hear. 

There  were  about  15  of  us  local  people  at- 
tending, also  15  AV's  or  Vistas  and  a  woman 
guest  speaker  from  Chicago  whose  name  was 
Mrs.  Peggy  Terry.  She  sought  to  explain  how 
to  solve  our  local  problems  the  way  they  had 
been  solved  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Terry,  who  is 
presently  «  welfare  recipient,  made  a  trip 
here  especially  to  tell  u«  how  to  get  welfare 
money  which  "rightfully  belongs"  to  us,  as 
she  put  it. 

During  her  talk,  wlilcb  was  Interspersed 
with  profanity,  she  suggested  .  .  .  and  I 
quote:  "First  stage,  a  Sit-In.  And  if  this 
doesn't  get  us  a  check  the  first  day,  we  stage 
another  one.  If  we're  taken  to  Jail,  we  go  right 
back  when  we  get  out.  If  this  doesnt  get  us 
results,  we  are  to  tear  up  the  office  (welfare) 
and  scare  the  employees." 

The  speaker  also  Indicated  that  if  we  saw 
any  money  on  the  desks,  we  should  take  it 
for  It  "t>elongs  to  us  anyway." 


And  her  crowning  attempt  to  incite  us  (the 
locals)  to  br©ak  the  law  in  efforts  to  get  wel- 
fare wa«  thla.  She  said  here  was  "no  use  for 
anyone  to  go  hungry  as  long  as  stores  In 
Jackson  had  glass  windows"  which  could  be 
broken  Just  by  tlirowlng  a  rock. 

Now  I'd  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that 
we'd  be  In  bad  shape  if  the  welfare  programs 
should  be  discontinued  and  that  there  are 
probably  thoee  who  need  welfare  and  haven't 
been  able  to  "get  on."  But  I  doubt  that  the 
method  advised  by  the  Chlcagoan  would  be 
advisable  here.  Chloago's  recent  riots  attest 
the  fact  that  violence  accomplishes  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  lives  and  property. 

Having  stood  all  the  speaker's  wisdom  that 
I  could  tolerate,  I  began  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments of  my  own  about  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  their  (AV's  and  Vistas)  operation 
in  our  area.  When  I  questioned  the  back- 
ground of  the  Volunteers,  one  young  lady 
asked  if  I  were  calling  them  Communists 
My  reply  to  her,  "You  said  it  ...  I  didn't." 

Having  been  present  at  the  meeting.  I'm 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  these  people 
should  be  made  known  to  the  citizens  whom 
they  claim  to  be  "serving."  How  does  one  go 
about  getting  the  exact  total  of  "Volunteers" 
in  our  county?  To  whom  are  they  respon- 
sible? Apparently  they  are  mostly  unsuper- 
vised. Even  Washington,  which  supplies 
much  of  their  money,  cannot  or  will  not  pin 
down  these  Volunteers. 

Another  thing  that  puzzles  me.  How  could 
Mrs.  Terry  afford  a  trip  here  when  she's  on 
welfare?  Couldn't  this  money  have  been 
better  used  for  school  clothing  for  her  two 
children  ...  or  couldn't  It  have  been  used 
to  hire  a  baby  sitter  (one  she  said  she 
couldn't  affcX'd)  so  that  she  could  work  to 
earn  a  living. 

I  tiave  tried  to  state  the  facts  about  what 
hapi>ened  at  this  meeting  In  hopes  that  all 
of  our  good  citizens  will  become  alarmed  and 
repulsed  as  I  have  been.  We  have  a  hard 
enough  Job  trying  to  solve  our  problems  our- 
selves without  the  interference  of  these  out- 
siders, who  give  every  indication  of  wanting 
power  rather  than  being  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  help  us  In  Appalachia. 

If  you  doubt  the  validity  of  my  account 
of  the  meeting,  ask  the  Volunteers  to  allow 
you  to  listen  to  the  tape  they  made  at  the 
time.  That  is,  if  you  can  get  it.  They  inferred 
that  their  meetings  In  futtire  would  be  pri- 
vate rather  than  public. 

I  call  on  our  patriotic  Breathitt  Coimty 
citizens  to  become  alarmed  too.  so  that  all  of 
us  working  together  may  be  able  to  rid  our- 
selves of  these  parasites.  I  think  they  should 
return  to  their  own  homes  to  help  their 
own  people.  We  In  the  mountains,  don't  need 
their  kind  of  help. 
Respectfully, 

1  "Teaberry"  Blanton. 


Percy's  Answer  to  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  MAcaREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  Joined  with  111  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
40  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  spon^ 
soring  the  National  Home  Ownership 
Foimdatlon  Act.  Last  month  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  university  newspapers, 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Dally,  print- 
ed a  fine  editorial  backing  our  housing 
legislation  and  commending  Its  principal 


September  18,  1967 


author.     Senator     Charles     Percy,     of 
Illinois. 

Percy's    Answer    to    Johnson 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  piece  of 
legislation  before  Congress  this  session  is  the 
Republican  answer  to  Pres.  Johnson's  chal- 
lenge to  the  opposition  last  January  to  come 
up  with  a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  Great 
Society  programs.  Much  to  the  administra- 
tion's consternation,  a  freshman  Republican 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Charles  Percy,  has  done 
Just  that. 

Percy's  plan  for  a  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  would  solve  the  financial 
and  social  ills  of  the  expensive  and  unin- 
spiring bulldozer-and-mortar  tactic  of  tradi- 
tional urban  renewal  programs.  Part  of  the 
plans  appeal  is  that  the  government  would 
not  run  the  program  Itself,  but  would  simply 
be  the  guarantor  for  private  initiative  and 
development. 

Briefly,  the  bill  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
nonprofit  private  foundation  which  would 
raise  up  to  $2  billion  capital  by  selling  gov- 
ernment-guaranteed debentures.  These 
funds  would  then  be  loaned  to  local  non- 
profit associations  to  build  or  restore  homes 
that  could  be  sold  at  not  more  than  $12,500 
on  long-term  loans  at  3  per  cent  interest. 
The  federal  government  would  subsidize  the 
3  per  cent  Interest — peanuts  compared  to 
the  billions  now  being  Invested  In  public 
housing  projects.  A  mere  S20  million  could, 
through  this  powerful  leverage  effect,  gen- 
erate the  financing  of  60.000  homes. 

Best  of  all.  the  possibility  of  owning  a 
home  could  Inspire  urban  slum -dwellers  with 
a  new  sense  of  purpose  and  self-respect.  As 
Sen.  Percy  said.  "It  can  bring  a  new  sense  of 
community  responsibility,  stability,  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  It  can  yield  the  vital 
feeling  of  'roote,'  of  having  a  place  and  an 
Identity  In  urban  mass  society."  Home  own- 
ership for  the  poor  through  private  enter- 
prise can  Inject  new  life  Into  malignant 
urban  areas. 
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Codes  and  Standards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
have  today  received  from  the  Honoraiale 
Warren  P.  Knowles,  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 
regarding  a  conference  of  States  to  study 
review,  and  promulgate  codes  and  stand- 
ards in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Construction 
Building  Division. 

Governor  Knowles  raises  some  very 
provocative  questions  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  group,  and  I  am  in 
^n^  agreement  with  the  Governor's 
concern^  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
btate  of  Wisconsin  would  be  only  too 
nappy  to  take  the  lead  in  meaningful 
discussions  which  would  develop  codes 
and  standards  in  fields  of  mutual  inter- 
ILr^^      u    '^^'■tainly  imperative  that 

Sel^tZ^'^^^^  ^^^°^^  *^^y  '^■^te  ''heir 
wonirf  if  ^'"^  ^  '■"""^  °^  meetings  which 
rewi^  "^""f ^  nothing  more  than  press 
releases  praising  the  administration. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 


1 


I  place  the  Governor's  letter  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  an  example  of  how  willing  the 
States  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government,  but  how  leery  they  must  be 
of  the  administration's  intentions: 
The  State  of  Wisconsin. 

September  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridce. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Waslitngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Trowbridge:  Several  stales,  in- 
cluding Wisconsin,  have  been  asked  to  work 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Con- 
struction Building  Division  to  form  a  con- 
ference of  states  to  study,  review,  and  pro- 
mulgate codes  and  standards.  Commissioner 
Gene  A.  Rowland,  of  the  Department  of  In- 
dustry. Labor  and  Human  Relations  attended 
the  first  meeting  In  May  to  discuss  this  possi- 
bility in  detail,  and  again  met  with  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  In  August. 

He  also  Informs  me  that  Mr.  William  G 
Colman.  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
advised  that  his  committee  felt  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standard  should  be  the  agency  to 
work  with  the  states,  and  coordinate  the 
many  federal  government  agencies  develop- 
ing codes  and  standards  in  this  same  field. 
Several  questions  come  to  mind  In  regard 
to  forming  such  a  conference,  which  we 
would  like  answered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  your  department  before  the  states 
and  Wisconsin  particularly,  would  be  ready 
to  participate  In  such  a  cooperative  program. 
Is  there  an  executive  order,  congressional 
mandate,  or  any  other  clear  directive  of  your 
department  to  follow  up  with  the  intergov- 
ernmental agency  report  of  January  1966 
iA-281.  regarding  coordination  within  the 
federal  departments  and  bureau  structure? 
This  is  basically  necessary,  since  I  am  sure 
the  states  would  not  be  willing  to  work  for 
a  common  code  and  standards  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  should  the  federal  govern- 
ment wish  to  Ignore  such  in  Its  own  building 
programs,   and   lease   agreements. 

Recognizing  the  problem  of  many  dif- 
ferent codes  and  standards  throughout  the 
country  in  political  subdivisions  other  than 
states.  Is  It  the  Intent  of  the  department 
to  work  out  a  program  with  the  states  rather 
than  directly  with  local  governmental  units'" 
Many  present  federal  programs  have  gone 
directly  to  the  municipality,  causing  con- 
siderable chaos  In  state  governmental  units. 
Is  the  federal  government  willing  to  act 
only  as  a  secretariat  and  catalyst,  research 
and  laboratory  center  to  a  states  conference 
in  building  codes  and  standards  structured 
parallel  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures?  We  recognize  that 
individual  experts,  laboratories,  and  research 
time  In  each  state  are  costly  and  with  prod- 
uct and  construction  development  crossing 
all  st^ite  lines  It  Is  necessary  to  look  into 
those  codes  and  standards  which  may  be 
causing  considerable  additional  building 
costs.  Many  codes  may  not  be  necessary  with 
the  many  new  products  entering  the  market 
each  year. 

If  the  above  questions  can  be  answered  In 
the  afflrmr.tlve,  1  would  ask  Comml.ssioner 
Rowland  to  convene  a  meeting  of  all  state 
officials  involved  In  codes  and  standards,  at 
our  Capitol  to  ftu-ther  discuss  what  relation- 
ship the  states  could  accept.  I  would  offer  my 
office  as  liaison. 

There  Is  a  real  need  to  work  out  some 
exchange  of  present  codes  and  standards  and 
to  study  the  codes  and  standards  as  to  their 
absolute  necessltly  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. I  would  hope  Commissioner  Rowland 
could  call  a  meeting  in  November  of  this 
year. 

Your  prompt  reply  would  be  appreciated 
Sincerely. 

Warren  P.  Knowles. 

Coternor. 


A  4629 

How  Rap  Brown  Works  for  Congress  and 
Saves  the  Country  Billions 

EXTEasrSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    tNDIAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  economist,  ceteris  paribus. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
follows: 

How   Rap  Brown   Works  ros  Congress  and 

Saves  the  Country  Billions 

(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington — Many  persons  have  been  In- 
furiated this  summer  by  the  demagogic  vir- 
tuosity of  H.  Rap  Brown,  but  very  few  know 
"Brown's"  true  Identity.  His  real  name  is 
John  Green  and  he  Is  an  undercover  agitator 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee 

His  assignment  is  to  help  Congress  find  In- 
expensive solutions  to  the  nation's  racial 
problem  When  racial  animosity  threatens  to 
erupt  at  a  given  location.  Green — or  "Rap 
Brown."  to  use  his  undercover  name — hur- 
ries to  the  scene,  delivers  Inflammatory  ha- 
rangues and  In  other  unsubtle  ways  seeks  to 
m.ike  himself  highly  visible. 

In  this  way.  Brown  helps  Congress  to  save 
billions.  A  Senate  aide  who  insists  on  ano- 
nymity explains: 

•If  riots  break  out.  Congress  naturally  has 
to  investigate  the  cause  and  produce  solu- 
tions to  eliminate  It.  Some  of  these  solutions 
can  get  pretty  expensive.  If  you  can  discover 
that  the  riots  are  caused  by  outside  agitators, 
however,  you  can  let  the  taxpayer  off  cheap 
with  a  bin  to  provide  prison  accommoda- 
tions for  any  agitiMors  caught  crossing  state 
lines. ■' 

Thus,  as  an  undercover  outside  agitator 
Green  performs  an  Important  financial  serv- 
ice for  the  "white  power  structure"  for 
which.  In  his  identity  as  "Brown."  he  is 
forced   to   profess   violent  distaste. 

The  idea  for  a  congressional  corps  of  un- 
dercover outside  agitators  originated  three 
years  ago  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Invented  "Stokely  Carmlchael." 

"Carmlchael" — his  real  name  is  Peter 
Mulligan— was  an  ambitious  young  lawyer 
with  a  theatrical  taste  for  rhetoric  and  un- 
dercover work  which  was  not  satisfied  by  the 
humdrum  of  his  chores  on  the  Senate  staff 

At  that  time  the  civil  rights  movement 
had  begun  to  generate  such  popularity  that 
Congress  foresaw  It  might  soon  be  required 
to  support  public  promises  with  large  outlays 
of  cash. 

To  forestall  this  possibilltv — after  all.  the 
United  States  could  rebuild  Its  cities  or  it 
could  unbuild  Vietnam,  but  it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  do  both  without  affecting  the 
economy— Mulligan  was  sent  forth  as 
"Stokely  Carmlchael"  to  reduce  public  sup- 
port for  the  civil  rights  movement. 

It  is  said  that  "black  power."  his  slogan 
which  so  successfully  cooled  the  egalitarian 
ardor  of  white  liberals,  was  actually  the  In- 
spiration of  Senator  Eastland  of  MississlppL 
In  any  case.  It  helped  Congress  avoid  some 
rather  heavy  expenditures,  and  Incidentally 
generated  a  good  deal  of  New  York  sympathy 
for  the  Mississippi  way  of  life. 

When  Mulligan  tired  of  the  thankless  role 
of  undercover  outside  agitator  and  expressed 
a  yearning  to  see  the  worid,  he  was  taken  on 
by  the  CIA.  with  the  stipulation  that  he 
maintain  his  "Carmlchael"  cover.  He  was  last 
heard  from  in  Cuba. 

Congressmen  are  naturally  reluctant  to  say 
how  many  other  undercover  outside  agitators 
they  have  in  the  field,  ready  to  provide  them 
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with  quick  low-budget  solutions  should  so- 
cial breakdown  continue.  And,  of  course,  as 
more  sensitive  congressmen  remind  us,  the 
use  of  undercover  agitators  is  not  dictated 
solely  by  stinginess. 

"The  fact  Is,"  one  such  congressman  ex- 
plained, "that  some  problems  are  so  difBcult 
that  we  can't  do  much  about  them,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  we  have  to  spend.  Still  the 
public  expects  us  to  come  up  with  answers. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  few  "Rap  Browns'  work- 
ing for  us  we  can  be  certain  of  having  an 
answer  when  the  public  wants  it." 

The  congressmAn's  need  to  create  the  Illu- 
sion of  being  at  grips  with  great  issues  which 
are.  In  fact,  beyond  him  extends  to  fields 
other  than  race.  Congress  maintains  a  large 
cadre  of  undercover  peace  agitators,  for  ex- 
ample. 

These  are  the  agents  who  conducted  the 
now  Infamous  flag  burnings  this  year  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was  then 
sorely  frustrated  by  its  Inability  to  come  to 
gripe  with  the  Vietnam  issue. 

With  the  speed  of  a  Warner  Brothers 
cavalry.  The  House  galloped  to  defense  of  the 
flag  by  voting  to  imprison  Its  desecrators. 
Tlius  its  undercover  agitators  help  It  to  deal 
with  crisis  abroad  and  at  home,  and  'Rap 
Browns"  save  the  day. 


Educational  Television 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
remarkable  developments  In  broadcast- 
ing In  recent  years  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  educational  television.  This  type 
of  service  embraces  both  the  use  of  tele- 
vision within  schools  and  the  provision 
of  informational  and  cultural  program- 
ing to  an  extent  which  might  not  be 
economically  justifiable  for  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster. 

In  this  connection.  I  include  a  news 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News-Record  of  Harissonburg  Va..  out- 
lining the  progress  made  on  the  provision 
of  an  educational  television  service  for 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
adjacent  areas. 

This  proposed  service  presented  tech- 
nical problems  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  proposed  transmitters  to  facilities 
of  research  agencies  located  in  the  na- 
tional radio  quiet  zone. 

It  was  encouraging  to  find  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  the  affected  Federal 
agencies  and  present  indications  are 
that  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  adja- 
cent areas  of  Virginia  will  have  a  useful 
new  television  service. 

The  pertinent  news  article  follows : 
Vallzt  ETV  PiANs  Progressing 

The  Shenandoah  Valley  Educational  Tele- 
vision C!orp.  e.xpects  to  have  a  major  trans- 
mitter and  production  housing  facilities  un- 
der construction  this  year. 

Arthur  Hamilton,  general  manager,  re- 
ported this  to  the  groups'  annual  meeting 
Wednesday  in  the  Rockingham  Public  Li- 
brary. The  SVET  plans  to  serve  school  divi- 
sions In  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  border- 
ing counties  and  in  four  cities. 

After  intensive  negotiations  with  the 
Naval  Radio  Research  Laboratories,  Mr.  Ham- 


ilton said,  a  uniquely  designed  antenna  and 
transmitter  has  been  cleared  for  Elliott  Knob, 
south  of  Staunton.  Work  wlU  start  soon. 

He  also  reported  that  state  agendee  have 
approved  the  building  of  the  production 
center  on  the  Madison  OoUege  campus  near 
the  Port  Republic  Road  and  Interstate  81 
Interchange. 

He  is  now  seeking  permlsalon  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  other  federal  and 
State  agencies  to  erect  another  major  trans- 
mitter on  Hogback  Mountain  In  the  Warren 
County  area  of  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park. 

A  translater  station  will  be  Installed  on 
Signal  Mountain,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Massanutten    ridge. 

Dr.  G.  Tyler  Miller,  president  of  the  tele- 
vision corporation  and  also  of  Madison  Col- 
lege, said  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  techniques 
overcame  unprecedented  problems  in  their 
lentliy  studies  with  goverrunent  agencies  to 
preserve  the  National  Radio  Quiet  Zone.  This 
extends  over  100  square  miles  to  protect  the 
Navy  radio  Installation  at  nearby  Sugar 
Grove.  W.  Va.  from  Interference. 

Mr.  Hiunilton  said  that  present  state  and 
federal  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  construct 
all  of  the  far-flung  facilities  at  one  time.  He 
added  that  he  has  assurance  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  have  been  earmarked  In  the 
next  budgets. 

The  first  phase  will  Include  the  Elliott 
Knob  transmitter,  the  Signal  Knob  translat- 
ing facility  and  the  production  center  at 
Madison  College. 

The  second  phase  Includes  Hogback  Moun- 
tain transniitter  and  a  translater  to  serve 
Bath  and  Highland  Counties. 

The  general  manager  said  that  consider- 
able progress  was  made  this  year. 

He  noted  that: 

The  Federal  Communications  Conunls- 
sloner  assigned  Channel  51  for  the  Elliott 
Knob   installation. 

A  license  was  granted  to  operate  the  chan- 
nel and  a  federal  construction  grant  of 
$377,000  was  received. 

The  Virginia  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Television  has  reserved  $500,000  for 
the  system. 

An  enlarged  location  for  the  production 
center  was  provided  by  Madison  College. 

Officers  who  were  re-elected  are  Dr.  Miller, 
president;  Hamilton  Shea,  Harrisonburg, 
vice  president;  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary;  and 
Charles   E.   Cooley.   Harrisonburg,   treasurer. 

Vice  presidents  are  Staige  E.  Miller  of 
Warren  County,  northern  division,  and  O.  L. 
Boyd  of  Augusta  County,  southern  division. 

Wade  W.  Menefee  is  a  new  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Harrisonburg 
school  division.  Dr.  H.  G.  H.  Jopson  of  Bridge- 
water  represents  the  Rockingham  County 
schools. 


Walnut  Grove  Grows  Peppers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  BLANTON 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jo  Ann 
McWherter  has  written  an  article  about 
a  man,  James  I.  Bell,  and  his  efforts  to 
see  his  community  prosper.  I  marvel  at 
his  ingenuity  and  praise  him  for  his  de- 
votion to  the  community.  While  it  is 
incumbent  on  local,  State,  and  National 
governments  to  do  everything  possible  to 
help  their  citizens,  it  will  never  be  ac- 
complished without  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  men  like  Mr.  Bell.  I  think  all  of  us  here 
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in  Congress  can  leam  from  the  success 
story  so  beautifully  told,  as  follows: 

Walnut  Gbovk  Grows  Peppers 
(By  Jo  Ann  McWherter) 

The  War  on  Poverty  Is  certainly  not  new 
to  Hardin  County,  Tennessee — particularly  to 
the  Walnut  Grove  Community.  "War"  was 
officially  declared  in  1951  when  all  the  small 
one-teacher  elementary  schools  in  the  com- 
munity were  consolidated  into  one  large  ele- 
mentary  school.  The  County  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  sent  J.  I.  Bell,  then  vo- 
cational agriculture  instructor  at  Central 
High  School  in  Savannah,  out  on  a  new  as- 
signment. 

"Go  up  there  (Walnut  Grove)  and  show 
those  folks  how  to  make  a  living,"  were  the 
instructions  given  to  Mr.  Bell. 

The  Walnut  Gro*'e  Community  is  23  miles 
southeast  of  Savannah  on  Highway  69.  This 
stretch  of  highway,  which  leads  into  Ala- 
bama, is  better  known  as  "Rabbit  Jump" — so 
designated  by  the  many  truckers  who  use  it. 

A  community  siu-vey  conducted  In  1951 
showed  that  250  farms  in  the  area  averaged 
a  gross  cash  Income  of  $768  yearly.  This  low 
Income  region  suffered  from  many  handicaps. 

One  was  the  soli  Itself,  which  Is  largely 
a  coastal  plain  type  called  sllerton.  Highly 
erodible  and  basically  poor,  this  soil  will  not 
suppKjrt  Just  any  crop.  However,  It  will  re- 
spond well  to  fertilizer  and  warms  early  la 
the  spring,  making  It  Ideally  suited  to  truck 
crops. 

Another  problem  was  that  the  farmers  had 
little,  if  any.  knowledge  of  farm  manage- 
ment, fertilizers,  or  marketing.  Mr.  Bell  set 
out  to  correct  tills  complex  problem  first. 

Evening  classes  were  started  for  the  fann- 
ers at  Walnut  Grove  School.  They  were  given 
detailed  instructions  on  growing  a  crop — told 
what  to  plant,  when  to  plant,  how  much  to 
plant,  when  to  cultivate,  when  to  fertilize, 
when  to  harvest,  where  to  sell. 

Strawberries  were  selected  as  the  first  crop 
to  try.  This  venture  proved  a  total  failure 
due  to  the  necessity  for  financing  plants  and 
fertilizers  and  then  having  to  wnit  a  year 
or  two  to  receive  profit.  The  farmers  simply 
did  not  have  the  money  needed  to  operate. 

This  failure  did  not  dampen  spirits  or  de- 
termination. Okra  was  selected  as  the  crop 
to  be  grown  in  the  area  for  the  next  year. 
About  15  farmers  each  agreed  to  try  one 
acre  of  okra.  The  j-leld  was  good:  the  price 
high;  and  the  crop  a  huge  succeso.  The  fol- 
lowing year.  150  acres  of  okra  were  produced 
with  the  same  success. 

"The  okra  almost  seemed  to  turn  to  gold 
in  their  hands."  commented  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell  always  contracted  the  okra  before 
It  was  planted  and  served  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  farmer  and  buyer.  Okra  wm 
grown  successfully  In  Walnut  Grove  Com- 
munity for  three  years. 

During  the  fourth  year,  no  canning  or 
freezing  company  was  Interested  in  okra. 
A  new  money  crop  had  to  be  found  for 
which  there  would  be  a  ready  market. 
Pimento  peppers  were  chosen. 

The  iiight  classes,  which  often  have  as 
many  as  100  in  attendance,  concentrated  on 
producing  pimento  peppers  to  he  sold  to 
nearby  canning  factories.  Since  1956.  an 
average  of  $50,000  worth  of  peppers  has  been 
sent  to  market  each  year.  This  ye:  r  the  price 
per  ton  is  the  highest  ever,  and  t\e  annual 
crop  income  may  more  than  double  tlie 
average. 

Mr.  Bell  led  the  farmers  in  organizing 
themselves  Into  the  Truck  Growers  .Associa- 
tion, a  cooperative  which  acts  and  sells  as 
one  body.  No  fees  or  dues  are  c' 'srged  for 
membership.  The  only  requirement  is  that 
the  farmer  grow  peppers. 

The  Walnut  Grove  Community  was  for- 
merly "rough  and  rugged"  both  m  terrain 
and  character.  Soures  of  Income  were  sev- 
erely limited.  Since  the  pepper  crops  have 
begun   to  bring   additional   money  into  the 
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community,  changes  are  evident  in  the 
social,  educational,  and  economic  life.  In 
fact,  the  entire  community  is  changed. 

Beautiful  new  small  churches  have  been 
built;  new  stores  prosper  throughout  the 
area;  and  more  new  houses  have  been  built 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county. 
The  houses  which  were  simple  rough  dwell- 
ings with  a  goose-neck  stovepipe  protruding 
out  the  side  in  lieu  of  a  chimney  have  been  re- 
placed by  modern,  attractive  structures. 
Better  than  66 '"i  of  the  houses  in  the  com- 
munity have  been  constructed  within  the 
past  five  years,  and  a  new  one  Is  begun  al- 
most every  day. 

"There  has  been  an  Increase  In  school 
attendance  from  Walnut  Grove."  said  Hardin 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Homer  F.  Snodg^rass. 

He  continued,  "The  children  are  actually 
learning  faster  due  to  better  home  and 
health  conditions.  They  are  fed  better  and 
they  feel  better.  The  drop-out  rate  has  de- 
creased. These  are  Just  some  of  the  evidences 
of  the  impact  of  Increased  Income  In  this 
commimity." 

The  requests  for  free  school  lunches  have 
dropped  70%.  There  have  been  other  indi- 
cations of  change. 

"This  community  (Walnut  Grove)  can  no 
longer  be  counted  an  Isolated  one,  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bell."  stated  Win- 
nie D.  Range.  Supervisor  of  Instruction  for 
Hardin  County. 

"Many  improvements  may  be  noted — im- 
proved social  well  being,  self-concept,  end 
general  appearance.  A  larger  number  is  going 
on  to  high  school.  The  children  are  more 
alert  In  school;  the  timid,  listless  type  that 
were  once  here  are  disappearing.  Parent  co- 
operation with  the  school  Is  exceUent,"  she 
said. 

The  faculty  of  Walnut  Grove  School  In- 
cludes three  members  who  grew  up  In  the 
community. 

In  the  last  two  years,  basic  education 
classes  for  adults  have  been  taught  at  Wal- 
nut Grove.  Last  year  this  was  one  of  the 
largest  classes  In  the  county  and  was  a  most 
responsive  class.  Those  In  attendance  ranged 
in  age  from  20  to  past  60. 

The  area  used  to  have  good  standing  tim- 
ber. This  was  all  cleared  out  during  World 
War  11  and  no  good  timber  Is  left.  There 
is  little  pasture  land  or  feed  for  livestock. 
Thus,  the  importance  of  the  pimento  pepper 
crop. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  Is  now  Dlretcor  of  Vocational 
Education  for  Hardin  County,  Is  still  the 
literal  Captain  of  the  troops.  The  farmers 
rely  completely  on  the  "Captain",  as  they 
address  him  with  affection  and  respect.  They 
seek  and  follow  his  advice  and  Instruction. 
Mr.  Bell  fights  hard  and  long  to  secure  the 
best  contract  for  the  crops,  although  he  re- 
ceives neither  a  commission  nor  extra  salary 
for  his  trouble.  The  farmers  all  know  they 
can  count  on  him  to  serve  their  best  Interests 
and  therein  lies  the  strength  and  success  of 
the  entire  operation. 

The  pepper  crop  has  spread  over  Into  ad- 
joining Wayne  County.  Farmers  are  allowed 
to  market  their  peppers  at  either  CoUinwood 
or  Walnut  Grove.  Loading  Is  done  two  days  a 
week  at  Walnut  Grove  and  three  days  at 
Colilnwood. 

Mr.  T,  C.  Story,  vocational  agriculture  In- 
structor at  CoUinwood,  supervises  the  mar- 
keting there.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of 
loading.  225  tons  of  peppers  have  been 
shipped  at  $90  per  ton. 

Approximately  125  farmers  sell  at  CoUin- 
wood. At  either  location  the-  peppers  are 
weighed  on  the  spot  and  the  farmers  receive 
ineir  checks  Immediately. 

Walnut  Grove  has  shipped  200  tons  during 

^?.?*°IIP"'°^-  '^^  P'^<=e  18  same  at  both 
points  Shipping  win  continue  until  October 

i;,?:,!!  '''''  °*^*"«  *h«  harvest  Is  only  about 
one-third  complete. 
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Most  of  the  farmers  get  around  four  tons  of 
pepper  per  acre.  This  Is  a  high  return  on  their 
Investments  in  plants  and  fertilizers.  Plants 
are  $3.25  per  thousand.  Five  thousand  are 
set  per  acre.  Pour  hundred  pounds  of  6-12-12 
fertilizer  are  used  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  (8  or 
$10.  About  sixty  pounds  of  nitrogen  are 
added  for  $6. 

The  plants  are  shipped  in  from  Florida. 
All  plants  are  set  around  May  10th.  so  the 
crop  will  "come  off"  at  the  same  time  for 
volume  selling  and  shipping.  Shipping  Is  be- 
gun around  August  4th. 

Ten  years  ago  the  first  pepper  crop  brought 
»60  per  ton.  The  price  has  climbed  steadily 
with  Mr.  Bell  constantly  rearchlng  for  new 
and  better  markets.  Next  year  the  farmers 
hope  to  get  $100  per  ton. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  without 
federal  financing  or  financial  assistance  from 
any  source. 

"The  farmers  Just  come  to  agriculture  eve- 
ning classes  and  set  out  to  help  themselves." 
explained  Mr.  Bell. 

Ottle  Pollard  Is  fairly  typical  of  the  farm- 
ers who  are  growing  pepper  In  the  Walnut 
Grove  Community.  Beginning  with  one  acre 
in  1956.  he  Is  harvesting  ten  acres  this  year. 
The  additional  income  will  be  well  used  by 
the  Pollard  family  which  Includes  five  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Pollard  Intends  to  Increase  his 
acreage  even  more  next  year. 

Another  farmer.  Clarence  Strlcklln,  has 
been  hauling  peppers  to  Walnut  Grove  for 
ten  years.  Since  he  has  no  help,  he  grows  one 
acre  of  peppers.  This  adds  about  $300  clear 
to  his  yearly  Income  for  his  family.  The 
Strlcklins  have  six  children. 

"The  money  from  the  peppers  comes  In  at 
a  good  time  when  nothing  else  is  bringing 
in  money,"  said  Mr.  Stricklin. 

Change  Is  even  to  be  found  in  the  lines 
which  wait  to  unload  their  "red  gold."  More 
and  more  teenagers  are  seen  hauling  in  their 
family's  crop.  This  year  many  "moonlighters" 
are  also  growing  peppers.  These  are  small 
farmers  who  have  found  It  essential  to  And 
work  in  a  nearby  town  to  support  their  fam- 
ilies. 

The  Walnut  Grove  Community  and  all 
Hardin  County  have  gained  by  this  pepper 
project.  Vocational  agriculture  has  served  the 
county  well,  and  J.  I.  Bell  has  been  and  Is  the 
driving  force  behind  such  programs.  Co-op- 
eration between  related  agencies  and  voca- 
tional education  is  excellent.  Related  agen- 
cies Include  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Agriculture  Service  Conservation  Service, 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
county  agent. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  l)een  re- 
sponsible for  a  soil  survey  In  Hardin  County 
to  help  farmers  in  planmng  the  kind  of  man- 
agement that  win  protect  their  soils  and  pro- 
vide the  best  crop  yields. 

"This  report  of  the  survey  has  been  used 
extensively  in  adult  agriculture  classes,"  said 
S.  D.  Young  of  the  SCS  Office. 

"Our  office  provides  a  wide  range  of  con- 
servation practices  on  land  in  Walnut  Grove. 
The  people  are  responding  well,"  continued 
Mr.  Young. 

Ray  S.  Johnson  of  the  ASC5S  Office  empha- 
sized the  results  of  te&m  planning,  "Improve- 
ment is  obvious  in  the  Walnut  Grove  Com- 
mumty.  Most  of  It  is  due  to  the  effort  from 
the  farmers,  but  they  have  had  leadership 
which  has  had  the  benefit  of  good  agency 
co-operation." 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration,  estab- 
lished to  help  farmers  who  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  other  sources,  haa  loans  to 
six  famUiee  in  the  Walnut  Grove  Commu- 
nity, according  to  FHA  representative  Harry 
Parks. 

These  loans  Involve  planning  sessions  with 
the  farmer  and  agriculture  advisors  in  tiie 
community  who  assist  In  developing  a  farm 
operation  plaji  calculated  to  make  mora 
money  for  the  fanner. 


The  county  agent.  James  Tracy,  works  with 
the  farmers  both  Individually  on  their  farms 
and  in  group  meetings. 

Other  agricultural  expansion  Includes  the 
Hardin  County  Farmers  Oo-op,  which  was 
organized  under  Mr.  Bell's  leadership.  The 
movement  began  by  buying  one  carload  of 
fertilizer  and  has  expanded  into  an  organi- 
zation which  now  serves  over  4.(XX)  patrons. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  employees 
at  the  Co-op  are  all  graduates  of  Central 
High  School  and  were  all  vocational  agri- 
culture students.  Even  the  secretaries  are 
married  to  men  who  were  vocational  agri- 
culture students  at  Central  High  School. 

The  Co-op  is  a  part  of  "Ag  Center."  This 
compound  includes  the  Co-op,  the  Produc- 
tion Credit  Association,  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  stockyard,  and  the  soybean  buying  sta- 
tion. Wise  planning  has  made  for  convenience 
for  the  farmers  in  Hardin  County. 

Many  boys  from  the  county  have  attained 
the  State  Parmer  Degree  while  members  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Three  boys 
from  one  community,  Big  Ivy,  have  been 
awarded  the  coveted  American  Farmer  De- 
gree. 

Five  members  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Tennessee  are  na- 
tives of  Hardin  Coimty. 

The  emerging  growth  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities In  the  county  has  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  population  Increase. 
Hardin  C^>unty  Is  the  only  rural  county  In 
West  Tennessee  showing  a  population  gain. 

More  progress  is  ahead.  "Our  next  project 
Is  going  to  be  a  feeder  pig  co-operative " 
stated  Mr.  Bell. 

Future  plans  also  Include  a  broiler  mar- 
keting complex.  This  will  Include  producing 
baby  chicks,  feed-mixing,  klUlng  and  chilling 
and  marketing. 

The  farmers  may  also  have  marketing  and 
distribution  added  to  their  evening  classes 
in  crop  production  and  farm  management. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  In  Hardin 
CJounty.  but  It  Is  probably  no  more  than 
could  l)e  done  In  any  county  In  Tennessee. 
The  secrete  to  the  success  here  are  few:  a 
capable  leader,  hard-working  farmers  who 
want  to  help  themselves,  and  agency  co-op- 
eratlon. 

Vocational  agriculture,  one  of  the  Instruc- 
tional services  provided  by  the  Tennessee 
Division  of  Vocational -Technical  Education, 
continues  to  furnish  the  means  by  which 
knowledge  and  skills  reqtUred  in  agricultural 
enterprises  may  be  learned— learned  by  dodng. 


A  Tribute  to  Sam  Scheltzer,  "Golf  Coach 
of  the  Year" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    FXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  Florida  12th  District  are  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  Sam  Scheltzer,  the 
"Golf  Coach  of  the  Year,"  and  I  ■would 
like  at  this  time  to  comment  on  the  rec- 
ord of  this  most  remarkable  young  man. 

Sam  Scheltzer  belongs  to  that  breed 
of  Floridians  who  believe  In  doing  all 
they  can,  as  hard  ac  they  can,  as  well  as 
they  can.  While  working  his  way  through 
college,  he  also  managed  to  become, 
through  great  practice,  one  of  the  out- 
standing golfers  in  the  Miami  com- 
munity. 
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Sam  is  assistant  football  coach  as  well 
as  head  golf  coach  at  Miami  Palmetto 
High  in  Miami.  He  resides  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

As  an  athlete,  as  an  instructor,  and  as 
a  symbol  of  aggressive  competition  and 
good  sportsmanship,  Sam  Scheltzer  Is  de- 
serving of  all  the  praise  that  currently 
is  coming  his  way. 

I  would  like,  in  this  regard,  to  insert 
here  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Globe  Times,  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  showing 
how  his  former  hometown  feels  about  our 
local  hero : 

Sam  Scheltzer  Named  Coach-of-Year 

Friends  of  former  local  resident  Sam 
Scheltzer  will  be  pleased  to  learn  tliat  he's 
being  honored  aa  "golf  coacb  of  tiie  year"  by 
the  Florida  Athletic  Coachee  Assn.  on  Aug.  4 
In  GaipfisvlUe,  Fla.  Sam  wa«  too  busy  work- 
ing his  way  tbroiigh  school  at  Moravian  CX>1- 
lege  to  i>articii>ate  In  aports  but  he's  well 
remembered  by  all  the  Greyhound  athletes 
and  any  fans  during  the  early  1950's. 

Sam  was  eqxilpment  manager  for  four  years 
(1952-56)  when  the  Greyhounds  athletic 
schedule  was  confined  to  football,  basketball, 
baseball  and  golf.  This  job,  plus  his  studies, 
prevented  Sam.  from  active  participation  but 
he's  more  than  made  up  for  It  since  gradua- 
tion. Althoiugh  only  5-6  and  lees  than  150 
pounds,  Sam  is  assistant  footbaU  coach  as 
weU  as  heed  golf  coach  at  Miami  Palmetto 
High  In  Miami,  Fla.  His  record  as  golf  mentor 
In  five  years  is  44-15  and  his  current  squad 
won  the   1967  state  championship. 

GU  CHllesrpie,  Moravian  athletic  director, 
has  malntfdned  contact  with  Sam  through- 
out the  years  and  is  elated  that  Sam  is  enjoy- 
ing so  much  success.  "I  remember  Sam  when 
he  was  a  kid  at  Nitschmann  Jr.  High  and 
selling  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  outside  the 
Boyd  Theatre.  He  was  the  kind  of  kid  who 
was  a  real  hvistler.  Even  though  you  had  a 
Post  at  home,  you'd  buy  another  from  Sam." 
His  parents,  Mr.  and  B£r.  Harry  Scheltzer, 
reside  at  1534  Mercury  St.,  Bethlehem. 


President  Johnson  Delivers  Hard-Hitting 
Speech  at  KansM  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  all  the  Members  are  aware, 
President  Johnson  interrupted  his  sched- 
ule last  week  in  order  to  go  to  Kansas 
City  to  address  the  annual  conference 
of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  On  this  occasion  the  President 
spoke  out  most  forcibly  on  the  subject  of 
law  and  order.  His  speech  was  hard  hit- 
ting, timely,  and  excellent.  Furthermore, 
by  this  action  the  President  paid  a  great 
tribute  to  the  importance  of  our  Nation's 
police.  I  was  privileged  to  address  this 
same  conference  on  Tuesday  last  on  the 
subject  of  my  bill  calling  for  a  broad 
program  of  Federal  assistance  for  higher 
education  of  law  enforcement  and  cor- 
rections personnel — Hil.  6628.  The  group 
the  President  spoke  to  constitutes  the 
executive  council  of  the  law  enforcement 
community  In  this  Nation.  It  Is  a  large. 
influential,  and  intelligent  body.  You  will 
not  find  a  group  anywhere  more  vigor- 


ously taking  steps  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement capabilities  and  to  meet  the 
new  challenge  of  the  decade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warmly  commend  the 
President  for  what  he  has  done  and, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  his 
Kansas  City  speech  in  the  Record: 
Remarks  of  the  Preshjent  Before  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 

Kansas  CrrY,  Mo.,  September  14,  1967 

President  Morris,  MaycK-  E>avls.  Chief  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Tamm.  Chief  Kelley,  ladles  and 
gentlemen :  There  Is  an  old  story  about  Presi- 
dent Calvin  CooUdge  and  bis  response  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  think  about  sin?" 

As  you  may  remember,  President  Coolidge 
ia  supposed  to  have  answered,  "I'm  against 
It." 

Most  Americans  would  say  the  same  thing 
today  about  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance, 
and  crime. 

So  X  don't  expect  special  credit  this 
morning  for  coming  before  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  to  talk  about 
crime  and  only  say,  "I'm  against  it." 

It  would  not  enlighten  your  discussions, 
nor  contribute  to  public  understanding,  II  I 
were  to  spend  my  time  here  In  a  long  lament 
about  the  evil  consequences  of  crhne.  I  think 
they  are  as  self-evident  as  they  are  real. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  be  content  to  Juist 
preach  about  decline  in  morality  in  America. 

In  the  first  place,  I  just  do  not  believe  that 
morality  Is  declining.  The  responsibUity  that 
this  Nation  has  shown,  in  meeting  its  human 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  convinces 
me  that  America  is  a  Nation  that  Is  strong 
today. 

In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  believe  that 
sweeping  indictments  of  our  Nation's  moral- 
ity will  help  us  get  at  the  solution  of  the 
real  problems  that  affect  morality — the  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  the  problems  of  disease,  the 
problems  of  ignorance,  or  of  International  ag- 
gression, or  of  crime.  Self-righteous  Indigna- 
tion is  not  a  policy.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a 
policy. 

What  America  needs  is  not  more  hand- 
wringing  about  crime  in  the  streets.  America 
needs  a  p>ollcy  for  action  against  crime  in 
the  streets — and  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country  to  support  that  policy. 

Believing  that,  as  I  strongly  do,  I  estab- 
lished la  March,  1965,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  I  Instructed  and  charged 
this  Commission  to  deal  with  the  foUowlng 
questions : 

How  can  law  enforcement  be  organized  to 
meet  present  needs? 

What  steps  can  be  taken  to  Insure  pro- 
tection of  Individual  rights? 

Through  what  kinds  of  programs  can  the 
Federal  Government — of  which  I  am  a  part — 
be  most  effective  In  assisting  and  supplement- 
ing, not  supplanting.  State  and  local  law 
enforcement? 

I  asked  the  members  that  I  carefully  se- 
lected from  throughout  the  Nation  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  making  our  streets, 
homes,  and  our  places  of  business  safer — and 
to  inquire  Into  the  special  problems  of  ju- 
venile crime,  to  examine  the  administration 
of  justice  In  the  lower  courts — to  explore  the 
m^eans  by  which  organized  crime  can  be  ar- 
rested by  Federal  and  local  authorities  closely 
coordinating  and  cooperating  together. 

The  Commission's  report,  rendered  last 
winter.  Is  a  study  of  crime  and  a  study  of 
criminals.  But  it  Is  much  more  than  that. 
It  Is  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  strengths — 
as  well  as  the  weaknesses — in  our  American 
law  enforcement.  It  Is  a  prescription  for  ac- 
tion— action — action  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  a  constructive  guide  for 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  this  land  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Acting  on  its  report.  I  urged  the  Congress 
this  year  to  promptly  bjcI — promptly  act — 
upon  the  most  comprehensive  Federal  legis- 


lation that  has  ever  been  devised  to  help 
local  authoriUee  meet  the  problem  of  crime 
at  the  local  level  In  their  cities. 

That  legislation  was  called  the  Safe  Street* 
and  Crime  Control  Act.  It  was  based  on  the 
five  fundamental  princlplee  of  the  Crime 
Commission  Report: 

First,  that  crime  prevention  is  of  para- 
mount Importance. 

Second,  that  the  system  of  justice  must 
itself  be  just.  The  system  of  justice  must 
itself  be  just  and  it  must  have  the  respect 
as  w^ell  as  the  cooperation  of  aU  of  Its  citizens 

Third,  better  trained,  better  paid,  and 
better  equipped  people  are  desperately 
needed  throughout  the  land. 

Fourth,  police  and  correctional  agencle* 
must  have  better  information  and  deeper 
and  broader  research  Into  the  causes,  and 
Into  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime. 

Fifth,  and  last,  substantially  greater  re- 
sources such  as  more  judges  and  prosecutors, 
and  faster  court  action,  more  and  better 
court  |)ersonnel,  more  modem  court  admin- 
istration— thus  modernizing,  improving  and 
bringing  the  entire  criminal  justice  system 
up  to  date  In  the  20th  Century. 

I  did  not  propose  that  the  Federal  Gov. 
ernment  take  over  the  job  of  dealing  with 
crime  In  American  streets  because  from  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  to  the  present  moment 
responsibUity  for  keepdng  the  peace  In  our 
cities  has  been  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
local  authorities. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  begins  at  home. 
Children  must  learn  it  and  must  be  taught 
it  from  their  parents.  Tour  children  learn 
It  from  you — and  by  what  you  do  and  by 
the  example  you  set.  That  means  that  every 
time  we  water  the  lawn  when  there  U  an 
ordnance  against  it  at  a  certain  time  of  day, 
the  children  learn  their  own  lesson  about 
resp>ect  for  law  and  order — If  we  water  the 
grass  the  wrong  time. 

That  means  that  every  time  a  parent 
writes  a  note  the  teacher  to  discuss  Mary'j 
or  Johnny's  absence  from  school  when  they 
really  don't  need  to  be  excused  and  are  not 
sick,  they,  the  children,  learn  from  the  pa- 
rents the  wrong  lesson  about  respect  for  law 
and  respect  for  order. 

The  crimes  that  have  most  disturbed  our 
people — homicides,  robbery,  physical  assault, 
burglary,  automobile  theft  and  driving  while 
intoxicated — are  crimes  against  local  and 
state  law. 

Those  laws  are  made  by  the  city  councils 
and  made  by  the  state  legislators.  They  must 
be  enforced  by  the  police  and  the  state 
patrol.  Their  perpetrators  are  tried  in  local 
courts,  by  local  citizens.  They  are  sentenced 
locally.  Ttiey  are  prosecuted  locally  by 
judges — by  prosecutors  who  are  elected  by 
local  people  and  by  judges  who  are  selected 
by  local  people. 

They  are  returned  to  local  communitlei 
when  their  sentence  has  been  served— their 
penalty  paid.  These  local  communities  look 
upon  their  record  and  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  local  authorities. 

Unlike  most  other  countries,  we — Amer- 
ica— have  no  national  police  force.  It  de- 
sires none.  Our  founding  fathers  were  very 
careful  to  see  that  none  was  provided  for. 
Why,  today  in  this  country  our  largest  city 
has  more  police  officers  than  the  entire 
United  States  Government.  One  city  has  more 
police  officers  than  the  entire  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Officials  In  Washington  just  cannot  patrol 
a  neighborhood  in  the  far  west,  or  stop  t 
burglary  la  the  south,  or  prevent  a  riot  in  » 
great  metropolis. 

In  the  end,  then,  the  quality  of  the  local 
police,  the  action  of  the  local  prosecutor,  th« 
local  grand  Juries,  the  fairness  and  the  jusUc* 
of  the  local  courts,  the  effectiveness  of  thi 
local  correctional  systems — all  of  this  re- 
sponsibility Is  lodged  appropriately  and  prt^ 
erly  In  the  hands  of  local  authorities— of 
local  citizens. 
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They  at  the  local  level  must  decide  how 
good  they  want  their  law  enforcement  in 
tlieir  local  clUes  to  be. 

They  must  determine  whether  it  is  right — 
whether  It  Is  just  and  whether  It  is  fair — 
to  ask  a  man  to  risk  his  life  to  protect  their 
life  for  a  salary  that  is  lower  than  they  pay 
another  man  for  working  behind  a  desk  or 
standing  on  the  assembly  Une  in  an  mdus- 
trlal  plant. 

They  must  determine  at  the  local  level 
whether  they  want  a  court  system  that  they 
select  and  provide  for  which  delays  Justice 
until  justice  Is  denied. 

They  must  determine  locally  whether  they 
want  a  correcUonal  system  that  deals  with 
youthful  offenders,  not  as  lives  to  be  re- 
deemed, but  as  people  who  are  doomed  to 
clash  repeatedly  with  the  law. 

If  they  decide  that  they  want  something 
better  for  their  communities  than  what  tliey 
are  getting  today,  then  we  think  that  If  they 
make  this  decision — and  they  can  make  it 
today  through  their  Congressmen  and  their 
Senators  supporting  the  recommendations 
that  the  President  has  made — some  of  which 
have  been  before  the  Congress  many  years — 
then  their  national  government  can.  should 
and  will  help  them  get  it — not  by  taking 
over  the  system  of  law  enforcement,  but  by 
helping  them  strengthen  and  reform   it. 

That  Is  what  the  Safe  Streets  Act  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress  would  do.  If 
Its  spirit  and  If  Its  purpose  survive,  it  will 
provide  grants  to  those  cities  and  to  those 
states  who  not  only  increase  their  present 
commitment  to  criminal  Justice,  but  who  are 
wUltng  to  go  out  and  develop  programs  for 
better  training,  for  better  use  of  their  per- 
sonnel, or  for  higher  standards  and  Innova- 
tions such  as  tactical  squads  and  commimlty 
relations  units,  and  new  techniques  of  re- 
hablUtstlon. 

It  wUl  help  pay  the  salaries  of  those  who 
operate  these  programs.  It  will  help  pay  the 
salaries  up  to  one-third  of  the  grant  which 
could  be  used  to  increase  the  pay  of  police- 
men and  other  criminal  Justice  personnel 
working  with  them. 

The  key  to  this  program  is  experiment.  In- 
novauon— and  better  uae  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  that  we  have  gained  In  this 
country  of  crUne,  Its  treatment,  and  Its 
causes.  In  my  opinion,  every  law  enforcement 
official  In  this  country  ought  to  welcome  It  in 
the  spirit  In  which  It  is  offered-  as  a  prac- 
tical and  Imaginative  tool  for  helping  our  law 
enforcement  officers  cope  with  crime  In  the 
cities  without  In  any  way — In  any  way dim- 
inishing either  their  responsibility  or  their 
authority. 

Now  to  a  matter  that  affects  you  and  affects 
you  much  more  than  most  of  the  citizens 
but  in  the  end  It  will  affect  every  single  one 
or  us— it  will  reach  Into  every  home  In  this 
and— and  this  Is  the  gun  sale  law.  A  law  to 
umit-a  law  to  safeguard— the  sale  of  guns 
Has  been  before  our  Congress  for  several 
years. 

Its  pass.ige  would  plug  up  one  more  big 
oophole  to  save  your  life,  and  mine,  or  the 
iile  of  some  Innocent  child  down  the  street 
I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Its  purpose  Is  simple— It  Is  to  keep  lethal 
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they  do  ^^°^     ''^°  "^"y  ^^°^  "*"^  ^'^"^ 

lin^rl^'""'  '"'"  '^  ^  """'t  the  out-of-state 
purchases  and  the  Interstate  mall-order  sale 

uve  wt^v^Jt-  ^^  ''•'"«^«  *»»»«  »»  «^«  'Host  eff«! 
DrotJ^?fn'^"  '^*  ^^"^>  Govemmenl  has  of 
V^^rM,^  ^°"/  ^^^"-^  ^"'^  ^^^  safety  of 
Md  thp^'?  n""""  ""»"^13,  drug  addicts, 
"Dd  the  mentally  m. 

II  we  want  to  curb  crime— If  we  want  to 

Saf  w^^;:l  ""f  ^  ^  ^""'^  *^^t  we  can  take 
vnat  wm  be  a  long  step  forward. 

crtie  "tlfT^  ".^  content  to  bewail  the  rising 
•^nme  rate  or  to  talk  about  the  statistics  of 
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the  numbers  of  repeaters  who  flU  otir  malls 
and  prisons  while  we  turn  our  back  and 
ignore  the  fact  that  they  can  go  to  any 
mall  order  house  and  get  a  weapon  to  shoot 
your  wife  after  they  tear  the  door  down  at 
midnight. 

Let  us  act  Instead  of  talk  against  crime.  Let 
us  repair  as  many  shattered  lives  as  we  can. 
Let  us  do  It  within  and  through  the  American 
system  of  due  process  and  In  keeping  with 
our  tenacious  regard  at  all  times  for  the 
blessings   of  individual   freedom. 

You,  and  the  men  who  you  command,  are 
American's  front  Une  In  the  fight  against 
crime.  You  endanger  yoiir  Uves  every  day 
just  as  the  man  does  In  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam  to  protect  freedom,  to  protect 
liberty,   to   protect   your   country. 

This  summer,  some  of  you  experienced  a 
new  kind  of  disorder  in  your  cities.  You 
faced,  not  individual  acts  of  violence  or  just 
thievery,  but  you  faced  massive  crimes 
against  people  and  against  property. 

Much  can  explain — but  nothing  can 
Justify — the  riots  of   1967. 

They  d;imaged  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
storefronts  and  the  American  homes.  They 
damaged  the  respect  and  the  accommodation 
among  men  on  which  a  cirillzed  socletv  ulti- 
mately depends,  and  without  which  theVe  can 
be  no  progress  toward  social  Justice. 

The  violence  of  this  sunmaer  raised  up  a 
new  and  serious  threat  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment. It  spawned  a  group  of  men  whose  in- 
terest    lay     in     provoking — in     provoking 

others    to   destruction,   while   they   fled   ite 
consequences. 

These  wretched,  vulgar  men,  these  poison- 
ous propagandists,  posed  as  spokesmen  for 
the  underprivileged  and  capitalized  on  the 
real  grievances  of  suffering  people. 

And  the  vast  majority  of  those  people — the 
vast  majority  of  them — believe  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  in  Abraham  Uncoln's  phrase, 
must  be  our  religion  here  In  America. 

They  have  seen  the  law  change.  They  have 
seen  It  become  more  just  as  the  years  passed 
in  our  times.  They  have  seen  their  rights 
more  firmly  established,  their  opportunities 
sharply  Increased  In  the  last  decade. 

They  know  that  the  law  in  a  democratic 
society  is  their  refuge,  and  that  lawless 
\1olence  Is  a  trap  for  all  those  who  engage 
in  It. 

We  must  redeem  their  faith  in  law.  We 
must  make  certain  that  law  enforcement  Is 
fair  and  effective — that  protection  Is  afforded 

every  family,   no   matter   where   they   Uve 

that  justice  Is  swift  and  Justice  is  blind  to 
religion,  color,  status,  and  favoritism. 

We  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that  destroys 
what  generations  of  men  and  women  have 
built  here  in  America— no  matter  what  stim- 
ulates that  behavior,  and  no  matter  what  Is 
offered  to  try  to  Justify  it. 

Neither  can  we  abide  a  double  standard  of 
Justice,  based  on  the  color  of  a  man's  skin 
or  the  accent  of  a  man's  speech. 

Those  who  wear  the  police  officer's  badge— 
those  who  sit  In  Judgment  In  the  courts— 
those  who  prosecute  in  the  chambers— those 

who  manage  our  correctional  Institutions 

all  of  these  have  a  very  special  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the 
achievement  of  Justice  throughout  the  land. 

But  every  single  one  of  us — private  citizen 
and  government  official — shares  some  In  that 
responsibility. 

We  can  all  say  very  easily,  "We  are  against 
crime"— and  then  we  can  let  it  go  at  that. 
We  can  preach  sermons,  we  can  write  edi- 
torials, we  can  make  speeches,  and  we  can 
get  our  picture  made  talking  about  crime 
and  moral  l>ehavlor — we  can  think  that  we 
have  done  our  duly. 

Or  we  can  respect — we  can  encourage — all 
of  our  citizenry  to  respect  the  law  and  to 
respect  those  who  protect  us  In  the  name  of 
the  Inw. 

We  can  be  willing  to  pay  the  bill  or  Im- 
proving the  performance  of  our  police,  our 
courts,  and  our  correctional  Institutions  and 


give  them  the  salary,  pay  and  equipment 
that  they  need.  We  can  insist  on  devoting 
enough  of  our  resources  and  enough  of  our 

brainpower  to  meet  the  problem  of  crime 

to  make  America  safer  and  more  just  for  all 
of  its  citizens. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  could  make 
great  strides  forward  if  we  would  only  realize 
that  the  nurse  and  the  medical  attendant 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  may  deter- 
mine whether  we  live  or  die  when  we  need 
attention— that  they  have  better  training 
better  pay  and  better  Inducements— that  the 
teacher  who  prepares  our  children,  sets  an 
example  lor  them  and  -Infusee  knowledge 
Into  them— and  sets  an  example — that  they 
should  be  among  our  best  trained,  our  best 
prepared  and  o\ir  best  rewarded. 

And  that  the  policeman  and  the  sheriff 
who  protects  tke  lives  of  our  wifes.  children. 
families  and  ourselves  should  be  among  the 
best  equipped,  best  trained,  and  the  best 
paid  people  in  the  land. 

We  cannot  get  those  things  Just  with  rhe- 
toric and  conversation,  picture -taking  and 
television  fllm.  We  have  to  pay  for  It.  We 
have  to  desire  it.  We  have  to  be  wllUng  to 
sacrifice  In  order  to  get  it. 

That  is  going  to  take  a  lot  more  than  just 
talking  •against"  crime.  That  is  going  to  take 
among  other  things  being  for  action. 

1  would  hope  that  we  could  all  be  for  the 
Congress  taking  action  to  make  our  streets 
safer— and  taking  action  that  will  better 
promote  civil  peace — that  we  can  take  action 
for  better  schools  and  better  playgrounds, 
for  more  and  better  support  of  our  churches 
and  our  spiritual  leaders — for  better  housing 
and  better  homes,  for  better  living  of  all 
our  people— which  In  the  end  wlU  give  us 
better  citizens  and  a  better  and  stronger 
nation. 

It  will  make  us  all  a  happier  and  more 
guilt-free  people. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  be  with  you  the 
early  part  of  your  convention.  I  did  very 
much,  though,  want  to  come  here  and  talk 
to  you — and  to  salute  you  before  you  re- 
turned to  your  respective  homes  and  again 
assume  command  of  this  most  responsible 
service  that  you  are  rendering  and  perform- 
ing this  great  duty  that  Is  yours. 

We  look  to  you  to  protect  our  families,  our 
homes,  and  our  lives.  You  have  a  right  to 
look  to  5-our  pubUc  servants,  your  political 
leaders,  to  see  that  your  efforts  are  not  for- 
gotten, are  not  ignored,  are  not  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

I  thought  this  morning  by  coming  out 
here  and  visiting  with  you  and  telling  you 
some  of  the  things  that  was  in  the  heart  and 
the  head  of  your  President,  that  perhaps  we 
could  awaken  this  nation  to  a  responsibility 
that  we  are  not  assuming — to  an  obligation 
that  we  are  not  discharging — to  a  job  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tors, and  the  city  cotmcils  must  face  up  to. 
I  am  ready  to  get  on  with  my  part  of  it. 
Thank  you.  very  much. 


There  Ought  To  Be  a  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  two  outstand- 
ing essays  by  students  In  my  district 
on  the  subject.  "There  Ought  To  Be  a 
Law." 

The  essays  follow: 
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There  Ought  To  Bx  a  Law 

(By  Patricia  Du  Bols.  Lancaster,  Calif.,  age  13, 

Junior  blgh  school  division  winner ) 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  m&tiing  the  draft 
system  raon  fair.  The  present  method  of 
selection  by  chance,  deferments  In  scsne 
cases  because  of  education  commitments, 
rejections  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
often  lees  serious  physical  or  mental  dis- 
abilities leaves  a  sense  of  uneasiness  In  our 
young  men  today. 

It  Is  very  discouraging  to  boys  trying  to  get 
a  job.  Naturally  employers  do  not  want  to 
go  to  the  time  and  expense  of  training  a 
•  young  man  If  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  mili- 
tary service.  It  Is  very  hard  on  the  boy  who 
wants  a  college  education.  He  is  not  sure 
whether  he  should  enroll  and  see  how  far 
he  can  progress  .or  should  he  wait  for  that 
draft  notice.  If  drafted  It  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  pick  up  where  he  left  off.  If  he 
waits,  how  much  time  has  he  wasted  of  a  col- 
lege career?  The  uncertainty  of  this  way  of 
drafting  is  not  g;ood. 

Many  boys  are  considered  4-P  for  one 
disability  or  another.  Some  of  the  reasons  are 
for  allergies,  back  problems,  trick  knees  etc. 
That  might  cause  difficulties  with  fuU  mili- 
tary training.  Yet  there  are  many  jobs  that 
boys  like  these  could  be  perfectly  capable 
of  doing.  Such  as  office  work,  routine  main- 
tenance and  other  jobs.  Why  couldn't  they 
do  such  jobs  and  take  the  place  of  the  strong, 
capiable  men  who  could  go  out  and  fight? 
It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  reject  a  boy  for  an 
allergy  when  he  earns  his  living  by  loading 
bales  of  hay. 

Today  we  have  a  lot  of  delinquency  because 
kids  drop  out  of  high  school.  These  become 
the  problem  kids  with  riots,  fights,  police 
records,  and  general  nuisances.  They  are  not 
ready  to  become  good  citizens  and  th^r  lack 
of  education  keeps  them  from  getting  a  de- 
cent Job.  If  the  draft  law  was  changed  to 
make  dropouts  ellgrible  for  immediate  induc- 
tion to  the  services  it  would  make  them  think 
twice  before  leaving  school.  Two  years  In  the 
service  might  help  some  of  these  dropouts 
grow  up  In  a  hurry. 

There  are  some  unfortunate  young  men 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  read 
or  write  yet  are  able  mentally  to  learn.  Rather 
than  declare  these  boys  4-F,  it  would  be  to 
the  country's  advantage  to  draft,  teach,  and 
train  them.  This  Is  a  better  solution  to  the 
problem  than  the  government  is  offering 
now  through  its  poverty  and  VISTA 
programs. 

For  complete  fairness  to  the  young  men  of 
our  nation,  for  better  use  of  our  manpower, 
and  promoting  better  citizens  the  present 
draft  law  should  be  changed. 

"Thesk  Ought  To  Bk  a  Law 
(By  Diana  Billet.  Quartz  HUI,  Calif.,  age  17, 
senior  high  division) 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  lowering  the  legal 
voting  age  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen. 
There  are  many  for  and  against  this  propo- 
sition. In  my  opinion,  I  think  the  voting 
age  should  be  lowered  because  most  eighteen 
years  old  are  mature.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
few  who  are  Immatiire  but  this  Is  a  small 
percentage.  Some  reasons  supporting  my 
opinion  are: 

1.  Mock  elections  In  class  prove  that  stu- 
dents are  well-informed  and  vote  as  Intelli- 
gently as  registered  voters.  The  majorities 
are  generally  the  same  between  class  room 
polls  and  real  elections.  Students  and  teen- 
agers do  care  who  Is  elected  and  what  Is 
happening. 

2.  Discussions  carried  on  In  class  about 
politics,  candidates,  and  elections  keep  us 
well-informed.  We  can  read  any  newspaper 
or  magazine  article,  which  most  adults  use 
as  their  source  of  Informatlpn,  along  with 
television,  and  form  the  same  opinions. 

3.  American  History  and  Civics  are  course 
requirements    In    our    junior    and    senior 


classes.  The  methods  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, arguments,  mistakes,  and  accompUsh- 
mente  are  still  fresh  In  our  minds. 

4.  As  you  know,  boys  (men)  of  seventeen 
and  up  to  twenty-one  are  considered  old 
enough  and  mature  enough  to  fight,  klU  and 
die  for  oxir  country  and  what  It  stands  for. 
If  a  person  Is  old  enough  to  decide  between 
life  and  death,  he  is  old  enough  to  decide 
whether  to  vote  yes  or  no. 

5.  Most  d  the  youth  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  have  earning 
and  buying  power  and  therefore  are  tax 
payers.  Any  time  a  person  earns  a  dollar, 
4.2%  of  it  goes  to  social  security  of  which 
they  will  have  no  benefits  for  approximately 
forty-four  years  unless  disabled.  Also  they 
pay  Income  taxes,  federal  and  state,  on  any 
earnings  over  $600  a  year.  This  means  they 
have  no  say  on  where  their  taxes  go  thus, 
"taxation   without  representation." 


Conitihition  Day,  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
Americans  were  asked  to  list  the  four  or 
five  most  important  dates  in  this  Nation's 
history,  I  feel  certain  that  September  17, 
1787,  would  be  not  among  the  chosen  few. 

This  lack  of  awareness  is  unfortunate 
and  undeserved,  for  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  most  certainly  ranks  in  im- 
portance with  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  signing  of  the  Constitution  more  than 
almost  any  other  single  event  In  our 
brief  history  which  epitomizes  the  char- 
acter of  our  people  and  which  provides 
the  scaffolding  for  this  great  and  unique 
American  experiment. 

Certainly  ours  was  not  the  first — nor 
will  it  be  the  last — coimtry  to  revolt 
against  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination, 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  Typically,  however,  revolu- 
tion in  response  to  repression  and  in- 
justice has  Itself  bred  excesses  more  dev- 
astating to  these  ideals  than  the  social 
and  political  structures  which  preceded 
it. 

The  English  journalist.  Patrick  O'Don- 
ovan,  once  remarked: 

The  new  country  (America)  set  Its  mind 
to  avoiding  a  rei>etitlon  of  the  excesses  of 
revolution,  iX  possible,  for  all  time.  It  was  an 
act  of  reason  and  an  act  of  will,  and  this  one 
calculated  act  of  creation  was  In  fact  the 
sweetest,  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
fecund  act  of  revolution  In  history. 

O'Donovan  added  that  these  statesmen 
clothed  the  Ideals  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  "with  a  written 
Constitution  which  may  be  one  of  the 
supreme  political  works  of  man  and 
which  is  certainly  the  supreme  politi- 
cal work  of  any  committee  in  history." 

It  took  little  time  indeed  for  our  revo- 
lutionary forefathers  to  recognize  that 
the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  were 
simply  Inadequate  to  the  task.  We  were 
already  then  a  nation  indivisible  and 
there  was  an  evident  need  to  establish  a 
government  which  reflected  this  fact  of 
life. 
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It  took  4  months  over  that  long  hot 
summer  180  years  ago  before  the  archi- 
tects of  this  new  Constitution  could 
hammer  out  a  document  with  which  al- 
mos*  all  could  live. 

It  is  imjxjrtant  to  note  that  none  of 
the  participants  in  that  great  event 
signed  a  document  that  conformed  com- 
pletely to  their  individual  desires.  But  it 
was  better,  far  better  in  fact,  than  most 
ever  dreamed  possible.  Its  pragmatism 
intermingled  with  idealism  captured  the 
American  spirit.  It  was  truly  a  document 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  in  the 
end,  for  the  people,  which  perhaps  ex- 
plains better  than  anything  else  its  con- 
tinue relevance  for  us  today. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  then  that 
Congress  should  have  designated  Sep- 
tember 17  as  Citizenship  Day  and  the 
week  following  as  Constitution  Week.  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Harold 
LeVander,  shares  this  feeling  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  proclamation  is- 
sued by  him  encouraging  all  Minneso- 
tans  to  reflect  again  on  the  signiflcance 
of  this  document  In  their  lives  today. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamatiok  of  the  State  or  Minnesot.* 

Whereas,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  the  symbol  of  man's  capacity  to  govern 
himself,  and 

Whereas,  from  Its  wisdom  have  flowed 
growing  concepts  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  hu- 
man dignity,  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  Is  still  the  cer- 
tain guarantee  of  our  basic  rights.  It  is  still 
the  promise  and  protection  from  govern- 
ment— and  by  government,  and 

Whereas,  liberty  is  a  blessing  that  must  be 
constantly  nurtured,  and  In  this  rapidly 
changing  world  every  American  must  under- 
stand the  system  of  government  by  which  we 
live — and  for  which  so  many  have  died. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harold  LeVander,  Gtover- 
nor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby 
proclaim  September  17,  1967.  as  "Citizenship 
Day."  and  designate  the  week  beginning  Sep- 
tember 17,  1987,  as  "Constitution  Week."  in 
Minnesota,  and  urge  wide  participation  in 
public  ceremonies  to  the  end  that  our  citi- 
zens may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  United  States  citizenship. 

Attest : 

Harold  LeVander. 

Governor. 
Joseph  L.  Donovan, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Job  Corps  Succett  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
encouraging  to  hear  of  yoimg  people  who 
possess  both  the  motivation  and  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  and  to  Increase  their 
contribution  to  the  community.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  are  far  too  many  Ameri- 
can youth  who  have  never  had  such  an 
opportunity. 

But  thanks  to  the  Job  Corps  this  num- 
ber is  steadily  decreasing.  One  of  the 
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many  who  have  received  a  chance  is  19- 
year-old  Wilson  Ricks,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  who  never  completed  elementary 
school.  He  joined  the  Job  Corps  In  June 
1965  and  received  training  in  electrical 
maintenance. 

When  he  completed  his  training  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  helped 
him  find  a  job.  And  now  this  former  bus- 
boy,  porter,  and  dishwasher  is  in  an  on- 
the-job  training  program  with  the  Indi- 
anapolis Power  tt  Light  Co.  After 
successful  completion  of  the  program  he 
will  be  promoted  to  first-class  lineman. 

Such  a  success  story  is  encouraging. 
But  while  the  war  on  poverty  directed  by 
the  OEO  has  achieved  remarkable  prog- 
ress these  past  3  years — serving  more 
than  9  million  poor  Americans  in  various 
ways — we  have  but  touched  the  surface. 
How  many  more  there  must  be  who,  If 
given  the  chance,  could  emulate  the 
success  of  Wilson  Ricks. 

I  salute  Mr.  Ricks,  the  OEO,  and  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  engaged 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the  Indianap- 
olis Power  &  Light  Co.  who  hired  this 
young  man.  And  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  story  of  success — a  story  not 
unlike  that  of  thousands  who  have  be- 
come productive,  contributing  membeis 
of  their  communities.  With  the  Speaker's 
permission  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  article,  "Determined  Youth 
Finds  Boost  to  Success  in  Job  Corps, 
GAAP,"  which  appeared  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  July  27,  1967. 

The  article  follows: 

DBTrHMINED   YOTJTH    PiNDS   BOOST   TO   SUCCESS 

IN  Job  Corps.  CAAP 
(By  Lynn  Dtmson) 

It  took  six  months  and  a  lot  of  outside 
help,  but  Wilson  Ricks.  19  years  old,  now  Is 
working  in  a  training  program  with  The 
Indianapolis  Power  and  Light  Company.  He 
is  a  Job  Corps  graduate. 

James  A.  Scruggs,  former  emplovment 
counselor  at  Broadway  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Office,  points  to  Ricks  as  an  example  of 
what  can  happen  when  business  and  social 
agencies  work  together. 

Ricks  came  to  Indianapolis  from  Osceola. 
Ark.,  m  1964,  when  he  was  16.  He  had  no 
famUy  here  and  he  hadn't  completed  ele- 
mentary school.  He  worked  at  various  Jobs 
as  a  bus  boy.  porter,  stock  boy  and  dish- 
washer, to  support  himself. 

In  June.  1965,  he  Joined  the  Job  Corps  and 
was  assigned  to  Camp  Gary.  Texas,  where  he 
received  training  in  electrical  maintenance. 
When  he  came  back  home  he  turned  to  the 
Broadway  Economic  Opportunity  Office,  op- 
erated by  Community  Action  Against  Poverty 
Inc.  (CAAP)  for  help  in  finding  a  Job. 
"He  was  a  boy  willing  to  work  and  he  want- 
ed to  work  in  the  field  in  which  he  had 
gotten  his  training."  Scruggs,  said. 

"He  failed  two  IPALCO  general  knowledge 
lests.  but  he  was  determined  to  keep  trvlne 

^nJl^u''"'^  ''""  *  ^"-'°  l'>b  ^hlle  he  at- 
tended basic  education  classes  at  Camp  At- 
terbury  Job  Corps  Center." 

Ricks  did  better  on  the  third  test,  and  Ed 
IPA?rn  ^'fi^''*  personnel  manager  at 
Z^?^-  /f"*"^  ^  8lve  him  a  chance  be- 
woTk  '^*  y°''''^  '"^^  '^^^d  'io  the 

\oh''^^i^  ""^  '°  *  three-months  on-the- 
t^rti  .I^IP"*™'"  **  IPALCO.  Brown  re- 
^e  mnntK  '*J*°^K  ''^H-  At  ^^  ^^^  of 
sch^i  f^,    *^-    ^^    '^^    »**e'^d    lineman's 

Td  tS^flJfJ  ^  '°*',^^  "«»  ^"  th*n  be  promot- 
™  to  first  class  lineman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF  coNNiXTnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAI^VES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town 
of  Windham,  which  includes  the  city  of 
Willimantlc.  in  my  district,  is  celebrating 
the  275th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Willimantlc  Dally 
Chronicle  is  observing  90  years  of  exist- 
ence as  a  newspaper.  This  double  anni- 
versary deserves  more  than  local  notice. 

Windham-Willimantic  is  among  the 
oldest  communities  in  Connecticut,  with 
a  glorious  history  and  record  of  achieve- 
ments. Its  present  population  is  about 
18,000.  Ukewise,  the  Chronicle  ranks 
high  among  the  newspapers  of  our  State, 
with  a  great  tradition  of  Independent 
thinking  and  community  service.  I  am 
proud  to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Windham-Willimantic,  as  well  as 
those  associated  with  the  Chronicle,  on 
their  respective  anniversaries. 

On  the  occasion  of  these  anniversaries 
the  Chronicle  published  on  September  8, 
1967,  a  special  72-page  edition  contain- 
ing many  articles  and  pictures  dealing 
with  the  history  of  the  town  and  the 
newspaper.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  two 
articles  in  the  Record,  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  Willimantic  and  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper : 

WiLUMANTic,  "Land  or  Swift  Running 
Waters" 

"Willimantic"  is  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"land  of  swift  running  waters."  The  Indians 
named  it  aptly,  for  the  Wllllniantic  River 
drops  a  distance  of  91  feet  as  It  courses  over 
a  series  of  falls  between  where  It  enters  the 
city  on  the  west  and  where  it  empties  into 
the  Natchaug  to  form  the  Shetucket. 

The  first  settlers  were  quick  to  recognize 
the  utility  of  the  Willimantic  Palls,  but  slow 
to  homestead  there.  When  "sixteen  gentle- 
men from  Norwich"  acquired  the  Indian 
title  to  the  territory  that  became  the  town 
of  Windham,  they  laid  out  three  villages  in 
the  "new  Plantation  in  the  wUdemess  ten 
miles  above  Norwich."  Beginning  in  1688, 
settlers  took  up  lots  in  Hither-Place  (Wind- 
ham Center)  and  Ponde-Place  (later  Mans- 
field Center)  which  was  then  part  of  Wind- 
ham. But  plots  laid  out  at  "the  valley  of  the 
WlUlmantuck"  were  not  settled. 

The  meadows  near  Willimantlc  Palls  fur- 
nished the  Windham  settlers  with  most  of 
their  hay.  however,  and  the  records  of  1693 
show  a  highway  was  built  to  the  river  In  the 
spring  cf  that  year. 

In  1692  the  Plantation  received  a  charter 
as  the  town  of  Windham.  In  1694  the  original 
proprietors  received  permission  from  the 
town  to  exchange  the  plots  laid  out  near 
Willimantic  Palls  for  allotments  closer  to 
Windham  Green  "at  or  about  the  Crotch 
of  the  river,"  that  curve  of  the  Natchaug 
near  its  Jimction  with  the  Willimantic  also 
known  ae  Hgrseshoe  Bend.  Seven  lots  were 
laid  out  here  and  while  several  settlers 
bought  them  this  settlement  never  grew  to 
be  the  central  new  village  it  first  seemed 
destined  to  be. 

This  section  also  came  to  be  known  as 
Brlcktop  because  the  first  houses  with  brick 
chimneys  were  built  here.  Benjamin  MUlaxd 
bought  100  acree  there  In  1695  which  waa 
still  In  his  family  200  years  later.  In   1700 


he  received   permission  of  the  town  to  set 
up  the  trade  of  tanner  here. 

In  1705  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  wa«  aet 
up  at  Willimantlc  Falls  near  what  la  now 
the  Threadmlll  Square.  A  highway  was  laid 
out  along  here  but  Colonists  were  slow  to 
settle.  They  preferred  to  live  In  the  higher 
ground  believing  that  the  river  valleys  were 
unhealthy  and  had  vapors  that  brougbt 
miasma  and  Illness. 

In  1707  Thomas  Hartshorn  t)ecame  the 
first  settler  In  Willimantlc  Palls  when  he 
built  a  sawmill  and  house  there.  Johnathan 
Babcock  was  probably  the  second  permanent 
settler  when  In  1709  he  built  his  house  away 
up  the  river  to  the  west  near  the  present 
Willimantic  cemetery.  In  1739  Stephen  Pttih 
built  his  house  In  this  same  location  on 
land  that  remained  In  the  family  for  the 
next  200  years.  The  house  was  moved  to 
Sturbrldge  village  in  1939  and  may  be  seen 
there  today. 

By  1772  an  Iron  works  and  forge  was 
operating  near  where  No,  5  mill  of  the  Ameri- 
can Thread  Company  stands,  to  the  left  of 
the  brlge  crossing  to  JUlson  mu.  The  first 
bridge  was  built  here  In  1722  and  was  known 
thereafter  as  the  Iron  Works  Bridge.  This 
same  year  the  first  dam  across  the  Williman- 
tlc was  constructed  where  the  stone  dam 
of  ATCO  Is  now. 

The  iron  works  continued  In  operation  a 
number  of  years  but  were  never  very  pros- 
perous. Finally  they  were  abandoned  and 
later  swept  away  In  one  of  the  frequent 
floods  that  regularly  took  out  the  wooden 
Iron  Works  Bridge, 

Meanwhile  WUllmantlc  waa  not  growing 
as  rapidly  as  it  should  considering  the  water- 
power  facilities  there.  Windham  Green  was 
the  center  of  settlement  and  activity  and 
Willimantic  Palls  remained  little  more  than 
a  small  cluster  around  the  waterfalls  and 
some  scattered  home  spreads. 

After  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  John 
Brown  was  manufacturing  potash  at  Wil- 
limantic and  Ezekiel  Gary  carried  on  a  tan- 
nery there.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Nathaniel  Wales  Jr.,  and  Jededlah 
Elderkin  manufactured  a  good  share  of  the 
powder  used  by  continental  troops  at  a  pow- 
der mill  at  WUllmantlc  Palls.  Hezeklah 
Huntington  repaired  and  manufactured 
arms  at  the  old  Iron  works  In  the  same 
locality. 

Clark  and  Gray  had  erected  a  sawmill  and 
grist  mill  near  the  site  of  ATCO's  No.  2  mill. 
Machinery  for  picking,  oUlng  and  carding 
wool  was  erected  In  it  by  Cyrus  Brewster  and 
put  into  operation  Jtme  20.  1806.  Farmers 
paid  7  cents  a  pound  for  "breaking  and  card- 
ing, cash  in  hand."  for  picking  and  oiling, 
two  cents  a  pound,  cash  or  one  cent  more 
In  either  case  where  barter  was  desired.  The 
most  niggardly  farmer  acctistomed  perhaps 
to  working  himself  and  family  to  the  bone 
rather  than  spend  a  penny,  foimd  it  to  his 
advantage  to  pay  out  money  or  barter  for 
wool  carding.  Women  everywhere  exulted  In 
the  white,  soft,  clean,  fleecy  rolls  which  made 
spinning  a  pleasure. 

Next  Clark  and  Gray  built  a  paper  mill  at 
the  Palls  adding  to  their  holdings  there  then 
of  a  carding  machine,  grist  mill,  saw  mill, 
clothlery  and  blacksmith  shop.  In  1814 
Elijah  M.  SpafTord  set  up  another  clothlery 
works  there  doing  dressing  and  dyeing  as 
well.  FVom  this  time  on,  manxifacturlng  be- 
came the  absorbing  Industry  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Perez  O.  Rlclimond  Introduced  cotton 
manufacturing  to  WUUmanUc  when  In  Sep- 
tember 1822  he  bought  land  and  built 
prtvUeges  on  the  river  and  built  a  mill  near 
what  later  became  ATCO  No.  3  mill.  In  1834 
the  JUlson  Brothens  came  from  Dorcester 
Mass.,  purchased  a  site  Just  above  the  old 
paper  and  grist  mlU  we«t  of  the  Iron  Works 
Bridge  and  built  three  mills.  One  was  a  duck 
mill  later  the  ATCO  spool  shop  and  the  other 
two  were  nearby. 
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In  1825  Aran&h  Tlngley  and  Matthew  Wat- 
son came  from  Providence  and  started  ttia 
Windham  C3ompany.  They  bought  prlvllegea 
westward  up  the  river  Just  past  what  la  now 
Bridge  Street.  They  built  a  dam  here  and 
erected  a  mill  to  make  ootton  sheetings  and 
shirtings.  On  what  Is  now  Vermont  Drive 
they  built  Yellow  Bow  named  from  the  origi- 
nal color  of  the  company  houses  they 
erected.  They  also  bad  a  White  Row  alon^ 
the  front  of  what  Is  now  Soldiers  and  Sailors' 
Memorial  Park. 

Deacon  caiarles  Lee  of  Windham  In  1827 
built  a  mill  Immediately  to  the  east  of 
Bridge  street.  Also  that  year  he  built  the 
stone  stare  and  boarding  house  still  standing 
at  the  comer  of  Main  and  Bridge  streets  and 
now  owned  by  the  Brown  estate.  Next  he 
built  what  became  Imown  as  Stone  Row 
running  along  the  traclM  from  Bridge  street 
parallel  with  Main  street.  His  company, 
which  was  later  takem  over  by  Smlthvllle 
Manufacturing  Company  managed  by  Whit- 
ing Hayden,  alao  built  lt«  White  Row  of 
bouses  which  stood  Jiist  across  from  the 
present  Town  Hall. 

The  Smlthvllle  Company  and  The  Wind- 
ham Company  combined  in  later  years  aa 
the  Quldnlck- Windham  Company  and  oc- 
cupied all  the  mill  buUdlngs,  8om«  of  which 
8a?e  standing,  in  the  Bridge  street  area.  The 
El«otro-Motlve  Manufacturing  Company  oc- 
cupies one  of  these  planta. 

In  1829  then,  the  village  of  WUllmantic 
oonalsted  of  the  two  mill  companies  each 
with  Its  houses  and  company  store  In  the 
Brldg«  street  area  and  the  settlMnent  around 
the  mlUs  near  Threadmlll  Sqiiare.  A  scatter- 
ing of  houses  straggled  between  the  settle- 
ments down  the  road  that  would  later  be- 
come Main  street.  This  road  was  the  original 
patli  the  Indians  followed  along  the  river 
and  down  to  Norwich  where  Uncas  the  sa- 
chem had  his  headquarters. 

FYom  the  Main  street  a  road  ran  up  the 
steep  hill  known  as  High  street  which  led 
on  to  Mansfield  and  the  country  lying  north. 
About  a  mile  down  the  main  thoroughfare 
another  road  known  later  as  Jackson  street 
led  In  the  same  general  direction. 

Along  the  south  bank  of  the  Wlllimantlc, 
In  the  section  that  dwellers  on  the  north 
bank  called  "Over  The  River"  ran  the  Col- 
tmibla  Turnpike  along  what  Is  now  Pleasant 
street.  This  turnpike  and  Card  Road  and 
Bouth  street  were  the  only  streets  here.  The 
Columbia  Turnpike  was  the  main  road  from 
Hartfo»d  to  WlUlmajitlc.  The  only  river  cross- 
ing was  at  the  Iron  Bridge  over  to  what  is 
now  Treadmill  Sqiiare.  Travelers  had  to  pro- 
ceed down  this  turnpike  cross  at  Jtllson  and 
then  travel  up  what  Is  now  Main  street  to 
reach  the  Windham  Company  and  Smlthvllle 
settlememts. 

In  1830  Stephen  Hosmer  lived  In  a  large 
white  house  at  the  foot  of  Hoemer  Mountain 
jnst  east  of  the  old  Card  Road.  He  owned 
SOO  acres  of  land  and  kept  a  toll  gate  at  one 
end  at  Post  Hill  In  Columbia  and  the  other 
standing  at  the  northwest  side  of  what  is 
now  the  Junction  of  Bridge  and  Pleasant 
streets.  It  used  to  cost  six  cents  for  a  single 
toll  when  In  business  but  one  could  pass 
free   "to  mill  or  meeting." 

Demand  aroae  for  a  bridge  In  the  now 
Bridge  Street  area  but  the  town  did  not  want 
to  bear  the  expense.  A  citizens'  committee 
led  by  Mr.  Hosmer  took  the  appeal  to  court. 
TTie  General  Assembly  after  a  series  of  vigor- 
ous hearings  ordered  the  bridge  built  in 
1831.  It  was  a  wooden  structure  and  in  1868 
the  present  stone  arch  was  built  by  Lyman 
Jordan.  In  1867  Lyman  Jordan  and  Norman 
Melony  also  built  the  present  stone  arch 
bridge  running  from  Main  Street  to  JUlson 
Hill. 

In  1825  during  the  administration  of  John 
Qvtlncy  Adams  a  post  office  was  established 
by  the  name  of  Wllllmantic  Falls  as  the  vil- 
lage was  called  until  the  second  word  was 
dropped  In  1833.  It  was  located  at  Heberd 


Tavern,  the  large  stone  tenement  at  the 
comer  of  Main  and  Park  Streets  at  the  top  of 
JUlson  ISll.  This  Is  where  the  stagecoaches 
stopped  and  waa  the  center  of  activity. 

It  took  six  years  of  agitation  before  WUll- 
mantic  residents  could  get  the  town  of  Wind- 
ham to  widen  and  improve  the  main  street. 
At  this  point  In  1833  Wlllimantlc  successfully 
petitioned  the  state  to  be  set  off  as  a  borough 
within  the  town.  In  July.  1833  the  Borough  of 
WlUlmantlc  held  its  first  eiecUon  voting  for 
a  warden,  a  court  of  burgesses  of  eight,  a 
clerk,  bailiff  and  a  tax  collector. 

In  1825  the  first  school  was  built  in  Wllll- 
mantic near  the  Iron  Worlds  Bridge.  The  Bap- 
tist Church,  the  First  Congregational  and 
the  Methodist  Church  came  along  in  th» 
next  three  years. 

This  then  was  the  early  Borough  of  Wllll- 
mantic. A  long  straggling  assemblage  of 
hoxises  spread  out  between  the  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  company  stores.  Interspersed 
with  a  growing  number  of  other  stores,  the 
three  churches  and  two  schools.  The  factory 
bells  rang  out  at  5:30  In  the  morning  to 
arouse  the  sleepers-  that  they  might  prepare 
themselves  for  the  day's  work  which  began 
at  6  and  oontlnued  with  a  brief  pause  at  noon 
for  lunch  until  6  at  night.  In  the  winter, 
to  avoid  lighting  up  the  factories  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  the  work  started  at  7  a.m. 
and  ended  at  quarter  of  eight  at  night.  All 
work  ceased  at  noon  Saturday  for  the 
weekend. 

In  1849  the  railroad  came  through.  The 
New  London  Northern  came  in  1849.  The 
Providence,  Hartford  and  Pishklll  in  1853, 
The  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie  in  1872  and 
The  Air  Line  through  to  Middletown  in  1872 
also.  Willlmantic  became  an  important  rail- 
road center  and  the  community  grew  and 
flourished. 

The  WlUlmantlc  Linen  Company  was  or- 
ganized by  Austin  Dunham  and  Lawson  Ives 
in  1854  and  this  gave  Willimantic  another 
boom.  They  built  No.  1  mlU  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Iron  Works  Bridge  in  1857.  Just  before 
the  CivU  War  they  bought  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ootton  and  made  a  fortune  with  it. 
In  1964  they  built  No.  2  mill  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bridge  from  stone  dug  from  the  river 
bed  in  the  rear  of  the  mill. 

While  No.  2  was  being  built,  they  started 
construction  of  the  section  known  as  "New 
Village"  and  It  was  necessary  to  dig  away 
a  large  hill  which  was  the  continuation  of 
Carey  Hill  to  provide  land  for  the  company 
houses. 

In  1870  the  stone  dye  house  and  Inspection 
building  were  constructed  and  In  1883  the 
company  purchased  No.  3  mill,  the  old  wood- 
en JUlson  mill  located  where  Recreation  park 
Is  today.  In  1884  No.  4  mill  was  completed 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  When  built 
It  was  called  the  model  cotton  mUl  of  the 
world  as  well  as  the  longest  ground  floor 
mill — it  being  820  feet  long  and  174  feet 
wide. 

In  1895  No.  5  mill  was  built.  In  1898  The 
American  Thread  Company  purchased  the 
Linen  Company  and  since  then  they  have 
built  No.  6  mill,  the  bleach  house  and  con- 
crete warehouse. 

Since  1898,  The  American  Thread  Com- 
pany has  h£ul  only  eight  agents  and  general 
managers  in  this  68-year  span.  The  first  was 
E.  S.  Boss,  who  had  been  superintendent  of 
the  Linen  Company.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  A.  D.  Boss,  Don  H.  Curtis,  David 
Moxon,  B.  Burton  Shaw,  now  president  of 
the  company,  and  Arthur  K.  Stewart.  John 
B.  Love,   end  presently.   Edwin  B.   Shaw,  Jr. 

From  1833  the  fledgling  borough  grew  at 
a  pace.  Streets  and  roads  were  Improved  and 
the  streets  lighted  first  with  kerosene  lamps 
and  later  gas  and  then  electricity.  The  fire 
engine  company  was  organized  in  October, 
1833.  Some  first  water  pipes  were  laid  ex- 
tending from  the  Smlthvllle  Comi>any  a 
short  distance  along  Main  Street  in  1853. 

Until  1862  residents  of  WUUmantlc  had  to 
go  to  Windham  Green  to  vote  but  In  that 


year  the  polling  place  was  removed  to  Wii- 
llmantlc  and  the  town  records  were  moved 
here  too  as  the  borough  became  the  seat  of 
the  town.  The  first  town  building  was  on 
Church  street  In  the  building  now  occupied 
by  the  AMVETS  and  The  Graphic  Photo 
Studio.  The  borough  used  what  la  now  the 
rear  of  Bruce's  Shoes  on  Main  street  as  itt 
lock-up  until  Mr.  Atwood,  the  landlord. 
raised  the  yearly  rent  to  $100.  Then  It  rented 
space  in  the  town  lockup  on  Church  Street. 

Fine  residences  Sprang  up  on  Windham 
Road,  along  Valley  street  and  up  on  "the 
hill."  Business  blocks  were  erected  on  Main 
street.  The  Willimantic  Chronicle  started  in 
1848.  Wooden  sidewalks  were  built,  then 
paved.  Dirt  roads  gave  way  to  cobblestones 
and  then  macadam. 

In  1883  the  public  waterworks  was  built 
with  water  taken  from  the  Natchaug  River 
and  pumped  from  the  station  built  in  Mans- 
field to  a  distributing  reservoir  on  Hosmer 
Mountain  from  where  it  fed  by  gravity  flow. 
In  1892  a  sewerage  system  was  installed.  la 
1898  the  State  Normal  Training  School  was 
established  here. 

By  the  early  1890's  It  seemed  wise  to  the 
leaders  of  Willimantic  for  the  borough  to 
become  a  city.  In  December,  1893,  the  Wll- 
limantlc was  Incorporated  as  a  city  and 
divided  Into  four  wards.  The  early  city  gov- 
ernment consisted  of  two  boards;  a  board  of 
aldermen  of  four,  one  from  each  ward,  and 
the  board  of  councllmen  of  eight,  two  from 
each  ward.  There  was  also  a  councilman-at- 
large  who  presided  over  the  board  of  coun- 
cllmen; a  mayor  and  city  clerk  and  treas- 
urer. Later  the  board  of  councllmen  was 
abolished  leaving  one  board  of  aldermen  con- 
sisting of  seven  aldermen,  one  from  each 
ward  and  three  chosen  at  large.  The  city 
government  organized  a  police,  fire,  water, 
sewer  and  other  municipal  departments. 
George  Harrington  was  elected  the  first 
mayor. 

Prior  to  1896,  the  borough  and  then  the 
new  city  rented  space  In  the  Willimantic 
Savings  Institute  Bank  building  at  corner 
of  Main  and  Bank  Streets.  The  town  offices 
moved  from  the  smaller  Church  Street  Town 
House  to  Hayden's  Marble  Front  Block  now 
the  location  of  The  Surplus  Centre.  When 
Mr.  Hayden  raised  the  rent  the  town  decided 
to  face  up  to  the  need  for  larger  quarters. 
After  a  hassle  over  the  site  and  a  series  of 
town  meetings  each  of  which  rescinded  the 
action  of  the  previous  meeting,  a  town  hall 
was  built. 

In  1896  the  town  occupied  the  new  Town 
Building  and  by  a  lease  arrangement  which 
continues  to  today  the  city  rents  space  from 
the  town  there. 

This  then  Is  the  general  story,  in  brief,  of 
how  the  city  of  Willlmantic  grew  to  be  the 
place  we  know  now. 

Chronicue   Founded   in    1897;    90   Yeass  of 
Newspafering 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  Its  ex- 
istence The  Willimantic  Chronicle  was  called 
The  Willimantic  Enterprise. 

N.  W.  Leavitt  of  Scotland  started  publishing 
The  Willlmantic  Enterprise  In  the  basement 
of  The  Franklin  Building  on  Main  Street 
about  where  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company  store  is  located.  Leavitt  was  a  musi- 
cian and  writer  who  later  wrote  an  opera 
"The  F^ogs  of  Windham"  that  achieved  some 
national  popularity. 

Later  that  same  year,  John  McDonald  and 
Fayette  Saflord  bought  out  Mr.  Leavitt  and 
became  co-publishers  of  The  Enterprise. 
Fayette  Saflord  had  worked  for  Leavitt  as  a 
printer  and  McDonald  had  come  to  Willl- 
mantic that  year  from  Danlelson  where  hl« 
parents  lived  and  where  he  had  been  a 
printer  at  The  Transcript. 

They  changed  the  name  to  The  WiUlnian- 
tlc  Chronicle  with  the  edition  of  December  i 
1879,  and  Increased  the  size  of  the  pap* 
from  four  to  eight  pages. 
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Their  announcement  said  they  would 
"reach  out  Into  Windham  and  Tolland  coun- 
ties for  their  news  gleanings  as  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  news  from  towns  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles." 

The  Wlllimantlc  City  Directory  for  1880 
shows  that  McDonald  &  Safford,  Publishers, 
had  moved  to  Hall's  Block  at  Main  and  Union 
Streets  Their  advertisement  described  The 
Chronicle  as  "a  paper  filled  with  interesting 
matters  and  has  a  large  local  circulation. 
Terms,  $1  50  a  year  in  advance." 

An  early  history  of  Windham  says  of  John 
McDonald  "he  was  a  planner,  a  promoter, 
and  took  chances.  He  conceived  the  Idea  of  a 
Democrat  stock  company  and  organized  the 
Chronicle  Printing  Company  which  brought 
him  large  personal  returns  and  established 
The  Chronicle  as  one  of  the  leading  state 
weeklies.  It  was  the  only  Democratic  paper  of 
that  era  which  sustained  the  banner  of  that 
party  during  the  period  to  1889  when  Re- 
publican administration  was  in  power  in 
Washington." 
Today  it  Is  politically  Independent. 
Needing  more  capital  for  the  fledging  week- 
ly, In  1886  McDonald  organized  The  Chroni- 
cle Printing  Company.  McDonald  and  Saf- 
ford turned  their  newspaper  assets  over  to  the 
corporation  in  return  for  stock.  They  sold 
shares  to  the  public.  Among  the  35  or  so 
early  stockholders  were  the  following  prom- 
inent Wlllimantlc  residents  of  that  time: 
E.S.  Boss.  J.D.  Chaffee,  M.E.  Lincoln,  Elliott 
B.  Summer.  Dennis  Shea.  George  K.  Nason, 
James  L  Walden.  OH.  Risley,  P.  Webb.  AJl. 
Morrison.  M.M.  Welch,  H.M.  Chapman  and 
E.S.  JUlson. 

In  May,  1887  the  newspaper  moved  into 
the  newly-constructed  plant  at  22-26  Church 
Street,  where  the  paper  is  now  located.  In 
1891  the  paper  began  daily  publication  al- 
though the  weekly  Chronicle  was  continued 
unUl  1918  when  rural  free  delivery  allowed 
same  day  delivery  in  the  outlying  towns  and 
the  weekly  Chronicle  was  discontinued. 

Soon  after  the  corporation  was  founded 
Mr.  McDonald  began  buying  back  shares  of 
stock  and  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1904  he 
owned  all  the  shares  except  that  portion 
owned  by  his  original  partner  Payette  Safford. 
Following  Mr.  Safford's  death  the  McDonald- 
BarUett  family  purchased  his  holdings  and 
since  1917  have  owned  all  the  stock  In  the 
newspaper   corporation. 

John  A.  McDonald  died  on  December  4. 
1904,  and  management  was  taken  over  by  his 
step-son  George  A.  Bartlett.  Under  his  di- 
rection many  improvements  were  made.  Mr. 
McDonald  had  purchased  the  first  typesetting 
machine  in  eastern  ConnecUcut  and  Mr. 
Bartlett  added  two  more  and  purchased  a 
new  press  in  1910. 

When  George  A.  Bartlett  died  suddenly  in 
1919,  at  the  age  of  45,  management  was  taken 
over  by  Charles  A.  Gates  and  Herbert  D 
Pollard,  his  close  friends.  Charies  Gates 
served  as  general  manager  for  a  few  years 
and  later  as  secretary  of  the  corporation 
until  1932.  Herbert  D.  Pollard  was  treasurer  of 
The  Chronicle  Printing  Company  from  1920 
until  his  death  in  1941. 

George  A.  Bartletfs  son,  G.  Donald  Bartlett 
and  his  stepfather.  Harry  Newton  BuUard 
Who  had  married  George  A.  Bartletfs  widow 
succeded  to  the  active  management  of  the 
newspaper  m  1926.  These  two  men  had  a  long 
close  association  in  building  up  the  news- 
paper and  improving  the  editorial  product 
and  prodiirtion  methods  and  equipment 

A  new  press  was  installed  in  1923  and  wire 
service  leased  from  International  News  Serv- 
n  ■„,  ';'^''^  "^'""^  ^'^^  newspaper  was  growing 
^circulation.  In  advertising,  in  size  and  in 
personnel. 

in^hf""'"'^  Bartlett  suffered  a  heart  attack 
on  Mo  ''^*'^P=^P«'-  office  and  died  a  week  later 
fath^r^r^^'  '^*^-  "^  ^^  *5  years  old  as  his 
he  dIL  i!"""^^  ^-  »""«t,  had  been  when 
wmtt^t.      "''  ^    ^"""'^  ''h°  ^'"^  been  in 
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When  BuUard  died  In  1947,  management 
was  taken  over  by  Willis  Rldgeway,  who  had 
been  appointed  treasurer  to  succeed  the  late 
Herbert  D.  Pollard  in  1941.  Rldgeway  at  the 
time  was  an  officer  at  The  Windham  NaUonal 
Bank. 

Mr.  Rldgeway  was  a  tireless  worker  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  and  under  his  ca- 
pable guidance  many  Improvements  were 
Inaugurated  in  the  years  following  World 
War  II  including  installation  of  a  new  press 
In  1961.  *^ 

He  served  as  publisher  from  1947  until 
1955  when  he  was  succeeded  by  G.  Donald 
Bartletfs  daughter.  Mrs.  Lucy  Bartlett 
Crosbie.  He  remained  as  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  until  his  death  In  January  1960. 
Teresa  Shea  Bartlett,  widow  of  G.  Donald 
Bartlett.  has  long  taken  an  active  Interest  In 
the  management  of  the  newspaper  and  has 
been  secretary  of  the  corporation  since  1945. 
Roy  W.  Downer,  longtime  Chronicle  edi- 
tor, was  named  as  general  manager  of  the 
Clironicle  Printing  Company  following  Mr. 
Bartletfs  death  in  1945.  In  1953  he  was 
succeeded  in  that  position  by  Arthur  W. 
Crosbie,  who  now  also  serves  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  corporation. 

In  the  90  years  of  Its  publication  the 
Chronicle  has  grown  continually  In  size, 
circulation,  advertising  and  Influence.  A 
weekly  publication  The  Chronicle  Suburban- 
ite has  been  carried  on  since  1954. 

Prom  two  employes  in  1877  The  Chronicle 
has  46  in  1967.  In  addition  are  13  town  cor- 
respondents. 10  part-time  mailroom  crew.  13 
route  drivers  and  96  newsboys  in  Willlmantic 
and  the  13  towns  where  The  Chronicle 
circulates. 

Prom  the  days  of  hand -set  type  and  a 
flatbed  press  The  Chronicle  now  uses  the 
latest  electronic  automated  equipment. 

Prom  John  A.  McDonald,  to  George  A. 
Bartlett  to  G.  Donald  Bartlett  to  Lucy  Bart- 
lett Crosbie.  four  generations  of  the  same 
family  have  managed  the  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Praser,  of  Bellevue,  Wash- 
ington the  younger  daughter  of  G.  Donald 
Bartlett,  is  a  director  of  The  Chronicle 
Printing  Company  and  active  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  corporation.  Until  she  moved 
to  the  west  coast  Joan  Bartlett  Praser  was 
a  member  of  the  newspaper  staff.  Mrs.  Praser 
has  three  children.  Kathleen,  Shaun  and 
Denlse,  Mrs.  Crosbie  has  two  sons,  Vincent 
and  Kevin. 

Will  there  be  a  fifth  generation  of  the 
family  active  in  the  directing  the  affairs  of 
The  Chronicle? 

"It's  too  soon  to  tell, "  says  Mrs.  Crosbie. 
And  she  adds,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye. 
"But  out  of  the  five  offspring  we  ought  to 
get  at  least  one  newspaperman." 


Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong  Offers  Outstand- 
ing Example  of  Stable  American  Family 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  eternal  verities  in  this  world  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  American  home,  with 
that  stabihty  and  en\1ronment  so  neces- 
sary in  nurturing  our  Nation's  responsible 
citizens. 

An  outstanding  example  of  an  Ameri- 
can family  which  has  contributed  much 
to  Hawaii  and  to  the  Nation  is  that  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong  of  Hono- 


lulu. The  Wongs  recently  observed  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  some 
1,500  friends  of  the  Wongs  gathered  with 
their  eight  children  and  18  grandchil- 
dren to  help  celebrate  the  happy  occa- 
sion. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  would  wish 
to  join  me  in  extending  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Wongs  on  this  signifi- 
cant event.  Fine  marriages  such  as  theirs 
which  have  endured  the  span  of  a  half 
century,  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

The  council  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  adopted  a  special  resolution  in 
honor  of  the  Wongs  on  the  occasion  ol 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  citing 
their  many  contributions  to  the  com- 
munity. I  take  pleasure  in  submitting 
this  resolution  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
feature  article  highlighting  the  events  of 
the  Wong's  golden  wedding  anniversary 
dinner,  as  reported  by  Riv  Tobin  in  the 
September  12,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 

Resolution  352  of  the  Cttt  Council  or  the 
City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
Whereas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong 
will    be   celebrating   their    Golden    Wedding 
Anniversary  on  September  10,  1967;   and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Buck  Hung  Wong  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  in  business  sls 
President  of  the  Liberty  Bank  since  1953 
President  of  Liberty  News,  a  newspaper 
founded  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Chairman  and 
Treasurer  of  Tal  King  Company,  Chairman 
and  Trustee  of  Consolidated  Development 
Company,  Director  of  King  Market.  Ltd..  and 
Director  of  Chun  Chung  Company,  but  also 
in  civic  and  pubUc  acUvities  as  officer  or 
member  of  the  United  Chinese  Society.  Palolo 
Chinese  Home.  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Lung  Doo  Benevolent  Society.  Hoo 
Cho  Chinese  Language  School,  Chung  Shan 
Society,  Wong  Kong  Har  Tong,  Honolulu 
Community  Chest.  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau 
Oahu  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults;  was  selected  Citizen  of  the  Year  in 
1965  by  the  Citizenship  Day  Committee  and 
was  also  selected  Father  of  the  Year  by  the 
United  Chinese  Society  In  1958;   and 

Whereas,  during  the  years  following  their 
marriage  on  August  28.  1917,  Mrs.  Wong  has 
quietly  but  diligently  and  effectively  met  her 
responsibilities  not  only  as  wife  and  the 
proud  mother  of  eight  children  who  have 
taken  their  places  as  upstanding  citizens  of 
our  community  but  also  as  the  grandmother 
of  eighteen  grandchildren:  and 

Whereas,  the  life  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Buck  Hung  Wong  has  been  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  September  9.  1966 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  typifying 
the  American  dream  and  a  worthy  reminder 
that  our  Nation's  strength  lies  In  the  blend- 
mg  of  the  many  cultures,  many  races  and 
many  religions;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
cludes the  life  story  bv  stating  that  'if  the 
qualities  which  the  Wongs  exemphfy— by 
which  they  have  guided  their  own  lives  and 
inspired  their  children's— are  emulated 
widely  and  deeply  enough,  the  goal  of  peace 
and  Justice  may  someday  be  within  our 
grasp";  and 

Whereas,  this  Council  would  like  to  join 
with  their  many  relatives,  friends  and  as- 
sociates in  extending  its  leUcltatlons  to  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong  on  this  happy 
occasion:  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  that  congratula- 
tions and  a  happy  anniversary  be  extended 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong  upon  the 
occasion  of  this,  their  Golden  Wedding  An- 
niversary; and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  best  wishes  for 
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continued  good  health  be  also  extended  to 
the  said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong;  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  Clerk  be,  and 
she  la,  hereby  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
thlB  resolution  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung 
Wong. 

Introduced  by: 

Herman  G.  P.  Lemke, 

G.  KOGA, 

ErrGENE  P.  Kennedy. 

CLESSON    Y.    CHIKAStnrE, 

Kekoa  D.  Kaapu. 

TOSHIRO  NaBLAMITRA, 

Frank  P.  Pasi, 
Ben  p.  Kaito, 

Councilmen. 

(From    the    Honolulu    Advertiser,    Sept.    12. 

1967] 

Wedding  Cake  for  the  Bvck  Hung  Wongs 

(By  "Riv"  Tobin) 

Leonard  D.  Y.  Wong  and  EUn  Ming  Wong 
and  their  sisters.  Mrs.  Milton  J.  Goo.  Mrs. 
David  Chu,  Mrs.  Stephen  Chun,  Mrs.  Charles 
Yim,  Mrs.  Benjamin  K.  H.  Lee  and  Leora 
Wong,  decided  long  ago  to  send  their  parents 
on  a  'round-the-world  trip  to  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary.  But  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong  declined  with  a  firm. 
'no."  and  said  they'd  prefer  to  share  the 
ever.t  with  family  and  friends. 

So  it  was  that  Sunday  night  1.500  people 
gathered  In  the  Pacific  Ballroom  of  the  Illkal 
Hotel  to  offer  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  Wongs  and  to  enjoy  a  nine- 
course  Chinese  dinner. 

Mr.  Wong  retired  last  year  as  president 
of  the  Liberty  Bank.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  treasurer  of  the  Consolidated  De- 
velopment Co.  and  of  Tal  King  Co.  and  is 
still  active  in  many  benevolent  organizations. 
The  Wongs'  life  story  has  been  Incorporated 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  American  way  of  life  and  as  an 
honor  for  their  contributions  to  their  com- 
munity. 

The  honorees  were  seated  on  a  low  dais 
Just  Inside  the  door,  and  before  the  receiv- 
ing line  ended  they  were  up  to  their  eye- 
brows in  fioral  and  money  lels. 

Mrs.  Wong  wore  a  gold  brocade  cheongsan 
and  Jade  Jewelry  and  she  and  her  husband 
had  a  personal  word  for  each  guest. 

Diminutive  ladies  with  bound  feet  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Honolulu's  busi- 
ness, political  and  military  leaders  and  mod- 
ern Chinese  girls  wearing  mini  skirts  over 
fishnet  stockings. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  was  a  two- 
tiered  stage.  At  the  back  was  an  altar  ar- 
ranged with  bowls  of  oranges,  bamboo  and 
pine  boughs  and  several  tall  candles. 

In  a  sentimental  ceremony.  Wong  Inn  and 
Samuel  K.  Young  rekindled  these  candles 
as  they'd  done  on  Mr.  Wongs  61st  and  71st 
birthdays.  They  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Wong's 
grandsons,  Kendall  Wong  and  Michael  Goo. 

Behind  the  altar  hung  magnificent  silk 
scrolls.  Two  of  them  had  been  presented  to 
the  Wongs  at  their  traditional  Chinese  wed- 
ding In  1917.  Another  pair  had  been  In- 
scribed by  Wah  Chan  Thom,  a  Honolulu 
scholar. 

Ronald  Y.  C.  Lee.  master  of  ceremonies, 
explained  that  Mr.  Wong  had  designed  the 
red  and  gold  Invitations  and  had  choeen  the 
pine  and  the  crane  as  symbols  for  good  luck. 
A  replica  of  the  design  was  presented  to  each 
guest  in  the  form  of  a  small  gold  medallion. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Wongs'  friends  who 
speak  only  Chinese,  K.  Y.  Quon  spoke  briefly 
In  their  native  tongue  and  then  Ernest  Al- 
brecht  showed  a  series  of  slides  made  from 
pictures  taken  from  the  Wongs'  family 
album. 

No  family  party  at  the  Buck  Hung  Wongs' 
would  be  complete  without  a  violin  solo  by 
their  son-in-law,  Milton  Goo.  "I  always  play 
the  same  numbers,"  he  said,  "but  every  time 
I  make  different  mistakes  so  they  always 
sound  like  different  songs."  Then,  accom- 
panied by  Alvln  Isaacs  and  his  troupe,  he 


played  several  tunes  that  were  popular  dur- 
ing his  in-laws'  courting  days. 

Alvln  had  written  a  song  entitled,  "Kiss 
Me  Dear  Once  Again,"  especially  for  the 
Wongs,  which  he  sang  and  their  18  grand- 
children sang   a  Chinese   lullaby. 

The  eldest  grandson.  Jonathan  Chu.  ex- 
plained that  the  lyrics  were  written  by  Mrs. 
David  Chu  but  the  tune  was  the  same  one 
Mr.  Wong  Used  to  sing  his  children  to  sleep 
by. 

All  the  grandchildren  wore  solid  gold 
charms  shaped  as  peaches  w^hlch  had  been 
given  to  them  by  their  grandparents  and  are 
worn  at  all  momentous  family  celebrations. 

Herman  Lemke.  chairman  of  the  City 
Council,  read  a  resolution  from  the  Council 
and  then  Mr.  Lee  read  congratulatory  mes- 
sages from  lar-away  friends. 

Wedding  cake  is  not  part  of  the  traditional 
Chinese  marriage  service,  but  on  this 
auspicious  occasion  there  was  a  four-tiered 
cake  topped  with  a  huge  "50." 

Cheered  on  by  their  sons  and  daughters, 
the  Wongs  plunged  the  sliver  knife  through 
the  frosting  and  then,  quite  surprisingly.  Mrs. 
Wong  popped  a  piece  of  the  gooey  cake  Into 
her  husband's  mouth.  He  responded,  quick 
as  a  cat.  with  the  same  gestiire. 

"Everyone  wanted  to  get  Into  the  act."  said 
Mr.  Albrecht.  "but  in  the  interests  of  time 
we  had  to  limit  the  program.  However,  there 
was  one  person  we  couldn't  say.  'no'  to.  Kee 
Fook  Zane."  He  Is  the  long-time  friend  and 
business  associate  of  the  Wongs,  and  played 
them  a  musical  selection  on  his  guitar. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  closing  toasts 
that  were  made  by  Mr.  Albrecht.  Anjl  Tama- 
yose  and  the  Wongs'  sons,  Leonard  and  Kin 
Ming. 

Among  the  dignitaries  who  raised  their 
glasses  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buck  Hung  Wong 
were  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Neal  S.  Blalsdell.  Chief 
Justice  and  Mrs.  Wllllaim  S.  Richardson. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Masato  Dol.  president-elect  of 
the  Chinese  Chamber.  Kenneth  Lum,  ajid 
Mrs.  Lum,  president  of  the  tJnlted  Chinese 
Society  H  Bun  Chong  and  Mrs.  Chong,  Dr. 
and  Mrs,  H.  Q.  Pang.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
H.  Graham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WUllam  Mau.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Kim  At  Chlng.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La\ir- 
ence  B.  C.  Lau.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hung  Wal  Chlng 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vem  Brye. 


Navy's  Second  Nuclear-Powered  Carrier 
Will  Be  Named  in  Honor  of  Late 
Admiral  Nimitz 


EX'ransrsiON  of  re2^arks 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most 
fitting  that  ttie  Navy  name  its  second 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  in 
honor  of  the  late  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz. 

Perhaps  some  do  not  know  that  there 
has  been  established  at  Fredericksburg, 
Tex.,  a  naval  museum  in  honor  of  the  ad- 
miral. It  has  had  an  auspicious  begin- 
ning, and  I  urge  that  everyone  who  trav- 
els in  that  area  make  it  a  point  to  go  by 
for  a  look-see.  The  museum  is  being  seen 
and  appreciated  by  thousands. 

Thus,  this  great  patriot  who  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  magnificent  per- 
formance of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  Pa- 
cific during  World  War  II  is  today  be- 
ing honored  by  many.  These  and  other 
acts  honoring  the  memory  of  this  great 


American  are  timely  and  so  highly  de- 
served. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  Navy  release  which  aruiounced 
the  naming  of  the  new  carrier.  The  re- 
lease follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  approved 
the  naming  of  the  Navy's  second  nuclear 
powered  attack  aircraft  carrier  (CVA(N|-68) 
in  honor  of  the  late  Fleet  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz. 

Fleet  Admlrul  Nimitz.  who  died  February 
20,  1966,  was  one  of  the  Navy's  foremost 
heroes.  It  was  under  his  brilliant  leadership 
and  outstanding  skill  as  a  strategist  that  the 
Pacific  Fleet  was  able  to  txirn  the  tide  of  war 
against  Japan. 

The  ship,  which  was  authorized  under  the 
1967  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  Program, 
will  be  powered  with  the  new  two  reactor 
plant  that  ha*  been  under  development  In 
recent  years.  It  will  be  the  most  modern  war- 
ship in  the  world  and  will  be  the  Improved 
successor  of  the  USS  Enterprise  (OVA 
{N)-65).  The  Nimitz  will  have  a  full  Naval 
Tactical  Data  System  and  an  Integr.atjd 
Operational  Intelligence  Center.  Automation 
In  areas  of  main  propulsion,  ordnance  han- 
dling, ship  control,  etc..  will  be  Included  as 
possible  wherever  safety  can  be  improved  and 
manning  reduced. 

Although  construction  funds  are  provided 
In  the  Military  Appropriation  BUI,  no  con- 
tract for  construction  has  yet  been  awarded. 
A  $40,000,000  negotiated  coet-plus-fixed-fee 
contract  for  advance  planning,  scheduling, 
engineering  and  design  work,  material  pro- 
curement, and  prefabricatlon  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Nimitz  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company. 

The  cost  of  the  carrier  will  be  $427.5  mil- 
Uon. 
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Gan  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concessional  Record 
an  excellent  article  appearing  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  New^s  of  Saturday,  September  9, 
1967,  by  Mr.  Doug  Pnilton,  the  distin- 
guished outdoors  and  nature  editor  of 
that  fine  newspaper. 

This  excellent  article  points  out  some 
of  the  vices  of  the  Etodd  bill,  and  merits 
careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
that  outrageous  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Natvralist's  Journ^al:  Gun  Control 
Proponents  Off  Target 
(By  Doug  Pulton) 

Before  I  start  this  column.  Id  like  to  make 
a  few  things  clear.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
Minutemen,  nor  do  I  approve  of  them  in  fact 
or  in  principle.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  nor  have  I  t>een 
wined,  dined,  or  intimidated  by  them.  And. 
as  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
pro-gun  lobby,  either  real  or  imagined. 

I  am  a  card-carrying  member  of  .several 
Audul>on  Societies,  the  National  Wildlile 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  a 
few  other  conservation  organizations,  and  I'm 
proud  of  it. 

But  I'm  getting  fed  up  with  all  the  propa- 
ganda being  foisted  off  on  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  "gun  control,"  and  the 
vicious  attempts  to  label  all  of  us  who  sin- 


cerely disagree  with  the  methods  proposed  as 
some  kind  of  lunatic  fringe. 

The  anti-gunners,  with  an  assist  from  the 
Administration,  are  attempting  to  pass  lawi 
under  the  guise  of  "helping  the  states  to  con- 
trol gim  traffic."  The  laws  they  propose  would 
not  Just  be  completely  InefTective  for  the 
avowed  purpose,  but  would  cost  millions  of 
dollars  to  administer,  snarl  the  honest  sports- 
man In  a  mass  of  red  tape,  and  effectively 
knock  out  one  of  the  most  imaginative  and 
work.ible  conservation  programs  ever  dreamed 
up — the  Pittman-Robertson  Act. 

The  'Dodd  Bill"  for  g^un  control,  already 
bad  enough  before  the  Administration  fur- 
ther "tightened"  it.  Is  touted  as  a  major  step 
in  the  administration's  "war  on  crime."  It  Is 
equivalent  to  treating  a  headache  caused  by 
a  tumor  of  the  brain  with  a  patent-medicine 
pain-killer — it  relieves  the  symptoms  but  does 
nothing  for  the  cause.  After  a  while  the  head- 
ache comes  back  even  stronger,  requiring 
more  and  stronger  medicine.  And  the  patient, 
unless  he  wises  up  and  seeks  competent  ad- 
vice, eventually  dies. 
The  anti-gunners,  of  co\irse,  have  allies. 
There  are  those  who  think  guns  are  in- 
trinsically evU,  and  they  use  the  pseudo- 
psychoanalytic  Jargon  of  the  day  to  explain 
how  the  sportsman  is  "proving  his  manhood 
by  the  use  of  an  obvious  phallic  symbol." 
(Some  of  these  same  people  drive  cars  with 
too-big  motors  and  too  much  chrome,  but 
let  us  be  charitable.) 

Others  are  taken  In  by  the  genuine  emo- 
tions of  compassion  toward  the  victims  of 
criminals  who  use  guns,  and  think  the  Dodd 
Bill  would  sove  the  problem.  It  will  not.  any 
more  than  the  "Great  Experiment"  solved  the 
problem  of  those  who  misused  alcohol. 

The  misconceptions  foisted  off  on  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Dodd  bill  backers  are  many. 

There  is  the  claim  the  bill  will  help  the 
states  to  enforce  their  own  laws.  But  14  dif- 
ferent states  (including  Michigan)  have 
passed  resolutions  or  motions  opposing  the 
Dodd  bill,  and  16  state  fish  and  game  com- 
missions have  done  likewise.  Not  one  state 
has  gone  on  record  for  the  bill. 

Legislation  nas  been  proposed,  and  rejected 
by  the  antis.  to  allow  Interstate  shipments 
of  guns  if  not  in  violation  of  state  laws.  There 
was  even  a  law  proposed  (and  accepted  by 
sportsmen,  but  not  the  antis)  that  would 
hold  shipment  of  any  mail-order  gun  pend- 
ing receipt  of  notice  of  shipment  by  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  buyer's  area. 
Registration  of  guns  is  another  phony  issue, 
supported  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
face  the  fact  that  most  crimes  committed 
with  guns  would  not  be  stopped.  Criminals 
steal  guns.  Just  as  they  steal  oars,  to  commit 
crimes. 

And  the  idea  that  a  file  of  bullets  which 
could  be  traced  to  the  gun  owners,  as  finger- 
prints are.  is  ridiculous  to  a  ballistics  expert, 
who  know  how  easily  barrel  markings  can  be 
changed.  Not  to  mention  the  storage  prob- 
lems and  systematlzation  this  would  require. 
If  registration  Is  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion (as  it  Is  for  cars),  the  public  should  be 
aware  that  gun  owners  already  pay  a  high 
tax  (instituted  by  sportsmen  themselves) 
on  the  original  gun  purchase  and  all  equip- 
ment and  ammunition.  Money  collected 
under  this  tax  (Pittman-Robertson)  has 
purchased  2.500.000  acres  of  recreational 
land  in  the  U.S.— land  used  not  only  for 
hunting  but  by  the  general  public  as  well. 
Incidentally— guns  are  already  registered. 
Sellers  are  required  to  keep  records  of  serial 
numbers  of  most  weapons  sold  along  with 
the  buyers  name  and  address. 

Any  further  registration  can  only  serve 
one  of  two  purposes— additional  taxation, 
with  Its  concomitant  Inefficient  administra- 
tive bureaucracy,  or  the  abolition  of  guns. 
The  former  is  unnecessary,  the  latter  would 
be  tragic. 

Pish  and  game  programs  and  wildlife  im- 
provement programs  rely  upon  the  hunter 
K)  help  harvest  the  surplus— to  teke  the  role 


of  the  predators  which  ke«p  ntmibers  In  bal- 
ance with  their  food  supply.  And  P-R  funds, 
collected  from  the  hunter,  and  the  sale  of 
licenses  to  sportsmen  promotes  research  on 
and  habitat  Improvement  for  our  native 
wildlife. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  misconceptions 
and  downright  deceptions  by  the  antl-gtin 
lobby. 

Of  more  Importance,  however.  Is  the  basic 
fact  that,  like  the  patent-medicine  pain 
killer,  the  proposed  laws  treat  only  the 
symptoms. 

The  problems  Involved  are  both  moral  and 
economic. 

We  need  to  wipe  out  the  si  jms,  eradicate 
unemployment,  increase  educational  oppor- 
tunities, put  an  end  to  juvenile  delinquency, 
minister  to  mental  illnese,  and  research  the 
basic   causes   of   moral   breakdown. 

Cheap  solutions  to  problems  such  as  these 
are  promoted  by  either  those  who  are  too 
unimaginative  to  think  otherwise  or  those 
who  would  like  easy  answers  to  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

The  Dodd  bill  is  a  cheap  poliUcal  gim- 
mick designed  to  mask  and  sweep  under  the 
rug  a  problem  that  the  politicians  would 
rather  not  face. 


Slums:  The  $1  Billion  Pledge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times'  lead  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  entitled  "Slums:  The  $1  Billion 
Pledge."  highlighted  a  most  important 
development  for  the  future  of  our  cities. 
That  was  the  announcement  last  week  by 
officials  of  the  Nation's  insui-ance  indus- 
try that  they  would  invest  $1  billion  in 
slum  housing  and  job-creating  businesses 
in  urban  areas.  I  commend  the  industry 
for  its  public-spirited  action.  And  I  com- 
mend the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  another 
editorial  reflecting  its  growing  national 
stature.  I  am  proud  that  my  city  of  Los 
Angeles  speaks  increasingly  to  the  Nation 
in  the  perceptive  voice  of  this  progressive 
newspaper. 

The  action  of  the  insurance  industzT 
gives  impetus  to  the  chances  for  con- 
gres.sional  funding  of  the  rent  supple- 
ments program.  This  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  rent  supplement  program,  coming 
from  the  private  sector,  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  Members  of  the  House 
when  the  rent  supplements  program 
comes  back  from  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  editorial 
follows: 

Slums:   The  $1  Billion  Pledge 

The  nation's  life  insurance  industry  has 
written  a  $1  bUlion  policy  promising  new 
life  for  the  urban  slums — and  Indeed  new 
hope  for  the  entire  country. 

Av.ailabillty  of  private  investment  funds 
has  been  a  critical  question  in  the  rent  sup- 
plement program  and  other  plans  aimed  at 
providing  new  and  better  housing  In  high- 
risk  poverty  areas. 

Tliat  question  was  answered  Wednesday 
with  the  announcement  that  $1  bUlion  would 
be  invested  in  slum  housing  and  Job-creating 
businesses  by  more  than  300  participating 
life  insurance  companies. 

"We  want  to  record  ourselves  as  sharing 


In  the  determination  that  the  President. 
Congress  and  the  leaders  in  urban  affairs  In 
th«  United  States  have  expressed — a  deter- 
mination to  find  ways  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  dUes."  declared  Gilbert  W. 
Fltzhugh.  chairman  of  the  Industry's  joint 
committee  on  urban  problems. 

The  statement  at  the  White  House  brought 
a  broad  grin  to  the  face  of  President  Johnson, 
whose  rent  supplement  legislation  has  been 
in  serious  trouble  on  Capitol  Hill.  Although 
the  »40  million  appropriation  received  com- 
mittee approval  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
pre\-iously  had  refused  any  funding. 

Mr.  Johnson  described  the  initiative  as  a 
"vote  of  confidence"  in  the  rent  supplement 
program,  and  industry  leaders  confirmed  that 
such  construction  and  rehabilitation  project* 
would  get  first  emphasis. 

Only  $32  million  has  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  In  the  past  two  years  to  sup- 
plement the  rents  paid  by  the  poor  In  exist- 
ing umts  or  new  housing  sponsorul  by  local 
nonprofit  organizations.  Although  437  proj- 
ects in  249  cities  have  been  approved,  the 
uncenainty  as  to  private  investment  has 
kept  the  great  majority  from  starting  con- 
struction. 

The  federal  government  made  lt«  own  con- 
tribution to  the  instirance  companies'  Inveet- 
ment  by  authorizing  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
In  high-risk  slums. 

But  since  such  mortgage  guarantees 
usually  impose  limitations  on  Interest,  the 
money  loaned  in  the  poverty  areas  wUl  draw 
less  than  if  loaned  or  Invested  elsewhere. 
Although  the  rent-supplement  program 
will  have  first  priority,  the  insurance  invest- 
ment funds  presumably  will  be  available  for 
many  other  kinds  of  slum  inveetment.  In- 
cluding the  btisiness  and  private  bousing 
incentive  programs  proposed  by  Sens.  Thomas 
Kuchel  (R-Callf.).  Robert  Kennedy  (I>-N.Y.), 
Charles  Percy  (R-Ill.)  and  others. 

In  \new  of  this  massive  pledge  of  private 
financing,  there  should  be  no  further  con- 
gressional reluctance  to  expand  the  rent 
supplement  effort. 

And  the  example  set  by  the  life  Insurance 
companies  should  stir  every  segment  of  U.S. 
business  and  Industry  to  new  action  in  solv- 
ing the  terrible  problems  of  the  slums. 

For  every  company,  as  well  as  every  in- 
dividual, will  ultimately  share  in  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  nation's  response  to  the 
urban  challenge. 


Constitution  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ob- 
servance of  Constitution  Week,  the 
Johnson  City.  Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle 
published  an  outstanding  editorial, 
which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

A   Living   Document 

Constitution  Week,  now  being  observed. 
Is  a  reminder  to  all  Americans  of  the  travail 
and  the  glory  of  their  republic. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  one  of  the 
world's  great  documents,  grew  out  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  who  loved  freedom 
and  detested  tyranny,  men  who  were  de- 
termined to  establish  for  themselves  and  to 
hand  down  to  their  chUdren  the  blessings 
of  liberty  under  law. 

These  men  knew  the  meaning  of  subservl- 
ence  to  a  king.  They  knew  what  It  was  to  pay 
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taxes  to  a  government  without  having  an 
adequate  voice  In  that  government.  And  the; 
had  felt  the  oppressive  weight  of  persecu- 
tion for  religious  or  political  beliefs. 

Many  today  take  for  granted  the  great 
guarantees  of  life  and  liberty  the  Constitu- 
tion sets  forth.  Many  others  seetc  to  read  Into 
the  document  words  and  meanings  the  au- 
thors never  Intended.  And  there  are  some 
who  contemptuously  dismiss  the  Instrument 
Itself  as  out  of  date.  Irrelevant  to  our  mod- 
ern age. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
here  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  commended  ''or 
their  consistent  efforts  to  keep  the  Consti- 
tution before  the  people,  especially  young 
people.  The  Constitution  is  our  political 
Bible.  It  embodies  truths  that  are  not  di- 
minished by  the  passage  of  time.  It  is  the 
great  pillar  of  our  national  strength. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  If  we.  Individually 
and  collectively,  are  living  In  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution — in  our  attitudes  toward 
our  neighbors.  In  our  attitudes  toward  our 
goTemment.  and  In  our  attitudes  toward 
life,  law,  property  and  peace  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  might  help  If  we  should  take  time  to 
read  the  Constitution  some  time  this  week. 


Congresswoman  SolUvan  Discusses 
"Trath-b-Lending"  and  Savings  and 
Loan  Holding  Company  Bills  at  Con- 
Tcntion  of  Missoari  Savings  and  Loan 
League 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  ifissotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  League  was 
responsible  several  years  ago  for  alerting 
me  to  the  dangers  to  the  federally 
chartered  savings  and  loans,  and  to  the 
public  generally,  as  a  result  of  the  opera- 
tions of  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
panies not  now  subject  to  Federal  reg- 
ulation even  though  the  savings  and 
loans  they  control  may  be  insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  and  pleasure 
on  Friday  to  speak  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  League  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  to  discuss  the 
present  status  of  the  administration  bill 
on  savings  and  loan  holding  companies 
which  grew  out  of  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced 3  years  ago  on  this  subject. 

In  my  talk,  I  also  covered  some  of  the 
issues  of  particular  interest  to  savings 
and  loans  in  connection  with  the  truth- 
in-lending  legislation  now  pending  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  as  part  of  H.R.  11601,  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  and  Im- 
portance of  the  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  legislation  and  the  consumer 
credit  bills,  I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of 
my  remarks  at  the  Kansas  City  conven- 
tion, as  follows: 


Speech  bt  Congresswoman  Lzonor  K.  StrL- 
uvAN,  or  St.  Lotns,  at  Annual  Conven- 
tion OF  MissoiTSi  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
Hotel    Muehlebacr,    Kansas    Crrr,    Mo., 
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It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  oome  to  Kansas  City  for  the 
annual  Convention  of  the  Missouri  Savings 
and  Loan  League.  I  know  that  the  Savings 
and  Loan  people  in  St.  Louis  and  the  sur- 
rounding area,  as  well  as  those  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  are  vitally  Interested  in  my  work 
as  a  Ranking  Member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  so  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  find  a  receptive  audience  on  Is- 
sues which  I  must  deal  with  on  that  Commit- 
tee Including  some  which  the  general  public 
finds  of  little  immediate  concern. 

Sometimes,  we  begin  to  think  that  our 
own  values  In  the  Congress  are  a  little  pe- 
culiar— at  least  as  to  what  constitutes  sig- 
nificant news.  I  can  remember  Instances 
when  we  were  engaged  In  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee In  a  knockdown  battle  over  some  vital 
and  far-reaching  piece  of  legislation,  while 
at  the  same  time  working  long  hours  on  the 
House  Floor  on  major  bills,  with  the  press 
gallery  virtually  deserted  and  no  one  paying 
much  attention  to  what  we  were  doing.  Then 
along  would  come  one  of  the  reporters  who 
asked  me  whether  we  should  have  co-ed 
swimming  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Swim- 
ming Pool.and  my  answer  went  out  over  all 
the  wire  services  and  radio  and  television 
net  works  and  was  in  every  newspaper  In  the 
country  as  seemingly  the  biggest  problem 
faced  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Unit«d  States. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  complaint  about 
the  press,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
very  gracious  tc  me.  But  it  does  lead  me  to 
wonder  occasionally  whether  It  might  have 
been  simpler  to  Ignore  the  big,  tough,  com- 
plex, technical  Issues  in  which  I  am  so  deeply 
involved  and  concentrate  instead  on  the 
more  frivolous  aspects  of  the  Washington 
Whirl  which  are  sure  to  land  you  In  the  news- 
papers. 

MISSOITU  league  instigated  HOLDING 
company  Blli, 

One  of  the  bills  In  which  your  organization 
is  vitally  interested  is  a  good  Illustration 
of  this  point.  How  much  political  glamor  Is 
there  in  the  phrase  "Savings  and  Loan  Hold- 
ing Companies"?  Not  very  mtich.  On  the 
other  hand,  is  It  important?  It  certainly  is. 
Is  it  important  enough  to  demand  the  at- 
tention of  the  32  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  at  a  time  when 
we  are  also  pressed  with  a  variety  of  other 
urgent  legislative  concerns?  Again,  the  an- 
swer is  yes.  And   I  know  you  agree 

Of  all  of  the  state  Savings  and  Loan  or- 
ganizations in  the  country.  I  think  yours  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  credit  for 
the  degree  of  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  on  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding 
Companies  bills,  .^s  you  all  probably  know, 
the  bill  I  introduced  more  than  three  years 
ago,  H.R.  10189  of  the  88th  Congress,  in- 
troduced on  April  13.  1964,  was  the  first  of 
the  current  bills  on  this  subject  and  was  the 
precipitating  factor  in  the  development  of  a 
bill  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration.  That  bill 
originated  from  discussions  held  with  Boyd 
Elwing  and  other  leaders  of  the  Missouri 
League.  So  if  any  legislation  passes  in  this 
Coneress — as  I  sincerely  hope  It  will  now 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  1542  and  the 
House  Committee  is  putting  together  the 
record  of  Subcommittee  hearings — our  suc- 
cess In  enacting  legislation  will  flow  from  the 
Initiative  and  leadership  the  Mi.^sourl  League 
provided  on  this  Important  Issue. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  that  legislation 
later  In  my  talk  and  discuss  some  of  the 
details  of  the  Administration  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  and  H.R.  1322.  which  Is  the 
number  of  my  bill  In  this  Congress  on  Sav- 
ings   and    Loan    Holdings    Companies.    First 


however,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  the  atmosphere  in  which  legislation  is 
now  being  considered  In  the  Congress  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  setting  In  which  this  bill, 
or  any  other,  will  be  considered. 

congress  reflects  mood  of  indecision 
As  we  approach  the  1968  Presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.  Congress  cotild  conceivably 
begin  to  show  more  and  more  concern — or 
at  least  more  effective  concern — over  the 
problems  confronting  tis  in  every  aspect  of 
our  national  life.  Certainly  the  emphasis 
up  until  now — and  we  have  been  in  session 
during  most  of  the  past  eight  and  a  half 
months — has  been  to  argue  a  lot  and  pass 
very  little. 

Only  three  appropriation  bills  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year  which  began  last  July  1  have 
actually  been  enacted  into  the  law.  This  is 
one  way  to  hold  down  expenditures!  But  It 
doesn't  solve  very  much.  In  most  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  government,  programs  enacted  in 
the  last  Congress  have  not  yet  been  funded 
and  therefore  cannot  proceed.  Instead,  we 
have  passed  resolutions  authorizing  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  continue  to  oj)- 
erate  at  the  same  levels  of  expenditures  for 
the  same  programs  for  which  they  received 
funds  in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  Congress  to  go  Into  Sep- 
tember with  many  of  the  appropriation  bills 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  but  the 
difference  this  time  is  that  despite  the  crises 
confronting  us  in  so  many  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  and  in  our  economy,  there  Is  re.iliy 
no  sense  of  urgency  among  the  public  and. 
therefore,  no  zeal  to  get  on  to  the  task  of 
making  difficult  decisions  in  the  Congress. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  con- 
sideration. The  answer  seems  to  be  that  we 
are  poised  as  a  people  on  a  great  plateau  of 
indecision.  This  could  change  over  night,  of 
course,  under  the  pressures  of  events.  But 
in  view  of  the  kind  of  events  which  could 
trigger  vigorous  action  by  the  Congress,  per- 
haps we  are  Just  as  well  off  In  our  present 
state  of  uncertainty,  because  usually  it  is 
only  the  threat  of  disaster  of  one  kind  or 
anther  which  goads  a  Congress  to  this  na- 
ture and  composition  to  act. 

COMPROMISSS    often    INEFFECTIVE 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  lui- 
merous  occasions  during  the  years  in  which  1 
have  served  In  the  Congress  when  an  etTec- 
tlve.  working  majority — and  we  do  not  have 
that  at  the  monjent — pushed  and  prodded 
through  long  overdue  reforms  in  the  hc.iUh. 
education,  housing,  social  welfare,  and  finan- 
cial fields  not  because  we  were  in  a  crisis  but 
because  they  were  things  which  deserved 
being  done  and  the  votes  were  present  to 
accomplish  worthwhile  goals.  I  guess  all  of 
us  tend  to  hope  that  some  miracle  of  aware- 
ness will  sweep  over  the  90th  Congress  on  a 
strictly  intellectual  level  to  prompt  us  to 
pass  the  bills  we  know  in  our  hearts  should 
be  passed,  and  do  it  without  the  spur  of  a 
national  emergency.  But  don't  count  on  it! 

In  any  event  this  Is  the  rather  beculnied 
atmosphere  In  which  most  leglslatio!i  now 
lingers.  What  Is  passed  Is  often  so  loaded 
down  with  compromises  as  to  be  almost  in- 
effective. The  so-called  "Truth-ln-Lciiamg" 
bill  p.assed  by  the  Senate  on  July  11  by  the 
remarkable— the  fantastic — unanimous  roll 
call  vote  of  92  to  0  is  a  good  iUustnn.on  of 
that.  As  most  of  you  know.  I  am  dccpiy  in- 
volved in  that  iBFue  as  Chairman  o:  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  which 
recently  completed  two  solid  weeks  of  hear- 
ings, morning  and  afternoon,  on  consumer 
credit  legislation.  The  savings  and  loan.s  have 
generally  been  in  the  forefront  of  support 
for  effective  Truth-in-Lending  legislatum,  as 
well  you  should  be.  since  of  all  of  the  Institu- 
tions In  this  country  granting  credit,  your 
practices  are  the  least  susceptible  t«  criti- 
cism or,  to  put  It  another  way,  are  among  the 
very  best  from  the  standp>olnt  of  consumer 
understanding  and  consumer  proteciion 
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ANNTTAL    BATE    OF    38    PERCENT   ON 
OBOCEST    CEKOIT! 

I  have  been  horrified  by  some  of  the  prac- 
tices we  have  uncovered  among  even  the 
respectable  elements  of  the  credit  Industry. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
bank  credit  card  operations  In  California,  Is 
now  promoting  a  special  service  among  the 
supermarkets  to  charge  ffrocerte*  at  the 
check-out  counter  for  a  mere  3%  servloe 
charge.  Apparently,  many  shoppers  are  seiz- 
ing advantage  of  this  dandy  little  conven- 
ience of  being  able  to  say  "charge  It"  to  the 
food  checker  for  a  mere  36%  annual  Interest 
rate!  Imagine  that! 

Undoubtedly  credit  service  Is  expensive 
and  no  one  should  be  expected  to  provide 
a  business  service  as  a  charity.  But  36%  In- 
terest on  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  milk 
and  other  groceries?  Of  cotirse  expressing  It 
m  terms  of  3%  a  month  sounds  moderate 
and  appealing.  I  wonder  how  much  house- 
wives charging  groceries  on  a  monthly  bill 
and  paying  the  equivalent  of  36%  annuai 
Interest  are  aware  of  the  36%  figure.  We  have 
quite  an  educational  campaign  to  wage  If 
we  are  going  to  get  consumers  to  use  good 
sense  on  the  purchase  of  credit.  We  can 
pass  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
fraud  and  deception  In  the  stating  of  credit 
charges,  but  certainly  people  should  be  able 
to  figure  out  on  their  own  that  3%  a  month 
Is  36%  on  an  annual  rat«  basis,  compared 
to  the  4%  or  4%  %  they  receive  on  an  annual 
rate  basis  on  their  savings. 

THE   revolving    CREDIT    CLAIM    THAT 
12    TIMES    1 '/j    IS    NOT    IS 

This  leads  me  to  wonder  whether  the  sav- 
ings and  loans  are  doing  enough  educational 
work  among  thelx  members  to  teach  them 
the  facts  of  credit  life.  Including  credit  life 
Insurance,  too.  which  is  so  frequently  a  part 
of  every  consimier  credit  transaction.  The 
department  stores  have  had  phenomenal  suc- 
cess In  promoting  their  revolving  credit  pro- 
grams which  Involve  a  monthly  charge  of 
1>.2%,  which.  In  my  old  fashioned  mathema- 
tics, comes  out  to  18%  a  year  on  an  annual 
rate  basis.  We  have  argued  over  that  figure 
during  all  of  our  hearings  and  received  aU 
sorts  of  disclaimers  to  the  effect  that  the 
actual  interest  paid  on  the  Individual  ac- 
count is  usually  less  than  18%.  That  may 
very  well  be  true.  But  regardless  of  how  you 
slice  It.  or  with  what  grace,  or  grace  period, 
or  "free  ride"  on  the  number  of  days  aftw 
the  purciiase  Is  made  for  which  no  credit 
charge  Is  made,  the  charge — when  It  Is 
made — Is  for  sjjecifled  one  month  segment 
of  the  calendar — one  twelfth  of  a  year — no 
mcM-e,  and  no  less — and  under  those  clrctma- 
stancee  the  1  '^  %  monthly  rate  Is  18  %  on  an 
annual  rate  bcisls. 

If  the  convenience  of  a  charge  account  Is 
worth  that  much  to  the  Individual  family, 
that  Is  their  business.  Unfortunately,  sur- 
veys have  proved  that  most  people  entering 
into  an  agreement  for  a  1  Vi  %  a  month  cred- 
it charge  on  store  purchases  have  no  con- 
ception at  all  of  the  true  Interest  rate  they 
are  paying.  One  experiment  had  the  credit 
clerks  on  one  day  quoting  a  rate  of  1  Vj  %  a 
month  and  on  the  next  day  a  rate  of  18% 
a  year,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  cus- 
tomer signed  up  for  the  1  Vi  %  deal  without 
batting  an  eye  where  as  It  took  from  30  to 
45  minutes  per  customer  to  explain  the  18% 
charge  as  being  the  same  as  1V4%  a  month. 

Suppose  you  people  had  to  express  your 
dividend  rate  on  savings  as  one  third  of  one 
percent  a  month?  Do  you  suppose  many  of 
your  members  would  think  they  were  get- 
ting a  good  run  for  thelx  money  In  yowr  in- 
sUtutlon?  I  put  that  question  to  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  American  Bankers  Association 
and  they  answered  by  saying  that  if  they 
could  express  their  credit  charges  on  loans 
as  a  monthly  percentage  rate — as  the  Sen- 
ate passed  Truth-ln-Lendlng  blU  woiUd  let 
the  department  stores  do  on  revolving  charge 
—they  would  be  willing  to  express  the  In- 


terest rate  on  savings  on  a  monthly  rate 
also.  Maybe  so.  But  I  doubt  very  much  that 
very  many  banks  would  take  fuU  page  ads 
In  the  newspapers  to  shout  about  the  great 
advantages  of  depositing  money  In  their  In- 
stitutions at  the  generous  Interest  rate  of 
one  third  of  one  percent  a  month! 

METHODS     OF     AVOIDING     HIGH     CREDrr    CHARGES 

I  would  like  to  see  the  savings  and  loans 
lead  an  aggressive  campaign  to  urge  their 
members  to  revert  to  the  old  fashioned,  out- 
moded, obsolete,  unmodern,  "square"  cus- 
tom of  saving  money  by  paying  for  things 
at  the  time  they  make  the  purchase,  rather 
than  retroactively  at  a  substantial  extra  cost. 
Many  of  the  stores  still— yes  they  do — re- 
gard payment  in  90  days  as  being  "the  same 
as  cash,  with  no  credit  charge,  but  appar- 
ently you  have  to  ask  for  such  terms.  Peo- 
ple should  be  urged  to  Inquire.  If  ever  I  buy 
any  large  ticket  item  that  I  would  like  to 
pay  for  over  three  months  Instead  of  on  one 
monthly  statement,  I  always  check  the  avall- 
ablUty  of  90  day  credit,  and  I  am  sure  other 
people  do.  too,  but  not  enough  of  them  do. 
Are  you  advertising  to  your  members  that 
In  building  up  their  deposit  accounts  In  your 
savings  and  loans,  they  can  be  In  a  poelUon 
to  pay  cash  for  the  things  they  want  to  buy 
and  thvis  can  effect  substantial  savings  on 
credit  charges? 

How  many  of  you  stick  relentlessly  to  a 
calendar  year  system  which  pays  dividends 
only  on  March  31,  June  30,  September  30. 
and  December  31?  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  a  fiscal  year  set-up  which  would 
enable  your  members  to  receive  credit  for 
their  dividends  say  on  February  28.  May  31, 
August  31.  and  November  30?  In  this  way, 
they  could  withdraw  before  Christmas,  or 
before  the  children  go  off  to  college  In  the 
fall,  without  losing  dividends  on  their  sav- 
ings. This  might  give  you  some  headaches 
sometimes  in  your  cash  position  or  force  the 
sale  of  some  additional  paper  to  Panny  Mae, 
but  the  service  you  would  render  to  your 
members  would  be  a  tremendous  factor  In 
saving  them  money  on  credit  transactions 
and  thus  provide  them  with  additional  funds 
they  can  deposit  with  you  for  the  needs  of 
the  housing  industry.  Does  that  make  sense? 

FIRST    MORTGAGES    UNDER    "TRUTH-IN-LENDINC" 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  about  first  mort- 
gages under  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  bill.  You 
notice  that  I  am  putting  off  my  discussion  of 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  legisla- 
tion, in  which  you  are  so  Interested,  xmtll  I 
get  in  some  licks  on  some  of  my  other  legis- 
lative Interests.  In  any  event,  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  S.  5. 
exempts  from  the  disclosure  requirements  all 
first  mortgages.  I  know  that  the  savings  and 
loan  organizations  approve  of  and  support 
that  exemption.  But  I  am  fighting  It  and  I 
hope  to  keep  that  exemption  out  of  the 
House  bill.  It  Is  not  that  I  think  savings  and 
loans  are  defrauding  the  public  on  first 
mortgages  and  charging  excessive  Interest 
rates  you  do  not  disclose.  Not  at  all.  The 
truth  Is  the  exact  opposite.  Whether  ERA 
or  Conventional,  your  mortgages  almost  al- 
ways are  accompanied  with  the  full  facts. 
Perhaps  you  are  not  anxious  to  teU  a  pros- 
pective borrower  the  total  amount  of  inter- 
est he  will  pay  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage, 
as  my  consumer  credit  bill  would  require  you 
to  do.  We  would  argue  over  whether  this 
would  discourage  home-buying.  I  do  not 
think  It  would.  It  has  not  had  that  effect  In 
FHA  mortgages.  It  would  have  a  good  effect. 
I  believe.  In  convincing  families  to  make  a 
larger  down  payment  and  larger  monthly 
payments.  If  they  can.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
total  Interest  cost.  This  Is  something  I  would 
think  you  would  want  to  encourage. 

But  what  I  am  really  concerned  about 

deeply  concerned  about — In  any  provision  of 
a  TTuth-ln-Lendlng  law  which  would  ex- 
empt all  flrst  mortgages  Is  that  there  are  a 
great  many  unconscionable  credit  frauds  be- 
ing perpetrated  on  elderly  couples   and   on 


widows  who  have  paid  off  their  mortgages 
and  suddenly  find  that  a  piece  of  paper  they 
signed  for  a  siding  Job  or  a  new  furnace  or 
roof  or  other  major  repairs — a  piece  of  piper 
handed  to  them  by  what  I  understand  are 
commonly  called  the  "suede  shoe  boys"  who 
say  it  Is  merely  a  confirmation  of  the  orler 
or  something  of  that  nature — turns  out  to 
be  what  is  regarded  as  and  "accepted  as  a 
mortgage,  which  then  becomes  a  first  mort- 
gage, and  thus  e.xempt  from  coverage  under 
S.  5. 

There  are  enough  such  cases  In  existence — 
I  have  encountered  enough  of  them  my.-elf 
in  Incidents  involving  elderly  constituents, 
or  overly  trusting  homeowners,  in  my  district 
in  St.  Louis — that  I  feel  we  must  force  those 
credit  gyps  to  come  clean  under  any  Truth- 
ln-Lendlng  law.  We  cannot  let  them  escape 
under  an  escape  clause  written  In  primarily 
to  save  the  legitimate  home  financing  Indus- 
try from  a  bit  of  bookkeeping  annoyance.  I 
don't  know  whether  or  not  1  can  convince 
you  on  this  issue,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand why  I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  coverage 
of  all  mortgages.— first,  second  or  whatever — 
under  a  Truth-in-Lending  statute. 

ORIGINS    OF    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    HOLDING 
COMPANT  BILLS 

You  have  been  very  patient  In  listening 
to  my  discussion  of  some  issues  In  which  my 
Interest  may  be  somewhat  greater  than 
yours.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  matter  of  s.avlngs 
and  loan  holding  company  legislation.  As  I 
said  earlier,  the  Missouri  Savings  and  Loan 
League  has  done  more  than  any  other  group 
In  the  country  to  push  this  Issue  to  a  point 
where  legislation  Is  now  close  to  enactment. 
At  your  urging.  I  introduced  the  first  bill 
of  recent  years  on  this  issue  In  1964.  My  In- 
troduction of  that  legislation  led  to  a  restudy 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  the  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spence  Act  of  1959 — an  Act  which  was  rec- 
ognized at  the  time  as  stop-gap  legislation. 
And  the  Board  then  sent  to  Congress  an 
Administration  bill  to  carry  out  moet  of 
the  changes  I  had  recommended  originally 
In  my  bill. 

President  Johnson  called  for  stronger 
regulation  of  savings  and  loon  holding  com- 
panies in  both  his  1966  and  1967  Economic 
Messages.  And  this  year  the  Senate  acted 
by  passing  S.  1542  on  Jtme  26.  The  bill  waa 
then  sent  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Subcommittee  on  Augtist  21  and 
22.  It  Is  far  from  becoming  law.  of  course, 
but  progress  definitely  has  l>een  made  and 
Is  being  made.  I  will  do  my  best  In  the  full 
Committee  to  get  a  bill  throtigh  und  out  to 
the  House  reasonably  soon  once  the  Subcom- 
mittee makes  its  recommendations. 

We  should  all  keep  In  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Senate-passed  bill  is  not  only  substan- 
tially weaker  than  my  bill  but  subject  to  a 
great  many  amendments  which  could  under- 
mine the  whole  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
So  we  have  a  fight  on  otir  hands  to  get  some- 
thing through  which  Is  worth  having  en- 
acted. The  lobbying  against  this  legislation  U 
prodigious — because  the  stakes  are  very  lanje. 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    HOLDING    COMPANIES 

reqcibe  scRtrriNT 

That  this  Is  Indeed  "reform"  legislation.  Is 
emphasized  by  a  statement  in  the  House  re- 
fKirt  when  the  Spence  Act  was  enacted,  that : 
".  .  .  the  holding  company  method  of  op- 
eration Is  susceptible  to  abuse  by  unscrupu- 
lous promoters.  .  .  .  One  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  sound  lending  Is  that  the  parties 
concerned  deal  at  arm's  length.  The  bill 
would  preserve  this  sound  and  tested  lend- 
ing requirement  with  respect  to  institution* 
whose  loanable  funds  are  derived  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  general  public." 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have  been 
speclficaUy  created  for  expressly  favored  pub- 
lic purposes,  to  foster  thrift  and  economical 
home  financing.  To  insure  that  they  adhere 
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to,  and  successfully  serve,  those  purposes, 
they  receive  special  forms  of  public  support — 
a  pubUc  system  of  Insurance  for  their  ac- 
counts, a  public  system  for  obtaining  credit 
at  lower  costs,  and  favorable  tax  treatment. 
The  full  thrust  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
directed  at  assuring  public  confidence 
In  their  financial  Integrity,  based  upwn  a 
program  of  regular  examinations  and  super- 
V  3lon.  Thus  the  question  of  whether  hold- 
ing companies  should  be  allowed  to  operate 
at  all  In  such  a  field,  and  how  the  Interests 
of  their  Insured  subsidiaries  may  be  suffici- 
ently protected  If  holding  companies  are  per- 
mitted, are  legitimate  questions  for  public 
concern  and  for  Congressional  review. 

Based  upon  the  experience  with  the  Spence 
Act  since  It  was  enacted  by  1959,  It  Is  fair 
to  say  that  It  effectively  achieved  some  but 
not  all  of  Its  objectives,  and  achieved  others 
only  partlaly.  In  addition,  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  has  uncovered  serloxis  problems 
that  the  1959  law  did  not  undertake  to  deal 
with  at  all. 

Although  the  1959  enactment  placed  some 
restraints  upon  the  growth  of  a  holding  com- 
pany once  formed,  It  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  prevented  further  encroachment  by 
holding  oompanles  in  the  savings  and  loan 
field.  At  the  end  of  1959  there  were  44  holding 
com.panle6  controlling  93  associations,  which 
possessed  7.2%  of  the  assets  of  all  Insured 
aesoclations.  By  the  end  of  1966  every  one  of 
those  figures  had  Increased  very  substan- 
tially; there  were  98  holding  companies  in- 
stead of  44,  and  they  controlled  134  associa- 
tions representing  12.5%  of  the  whole  indus- 
try, Instead  of  the  7.2%  of  the  industry  so 
controlled  in  1959.  In  doUar  terms,  the  as- 
sets of  holding  company  associations  climbed 
from  »4.25  billion  In  1959  to  over  $16  billion, 
or  by  375%.  Of  this  $16  billion,  some  83% 
Is  located  in  the  one  state  of  Oallfornia: 
holding  company  operations  are  also  to  be 
found  to  some  extent  in  10  other  states  as 
well. 

HIGH    INCIDENCE    OP    "PROBLEM"    CASES 

Since  the  present  law  does  not  require 
holding  companies  to  register  or  furnish  any 
Information  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
our  knowledge  about  holding  company  op- 
erations, or  even  about  their  existence,  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  that,  alone,  is  rea- 
son enough  for  us  to  be  deeply  concerned. 

The  Spence  Act  has  been  largely  effective 
In  keeping  new  holding  company  formation 
predoinlnantly  local  in  orientation,  except 
In  those  Instances  where  a  large  natlonai 
corporation  buys  up  a  savings  and  loan  in 
some  areas.  The  Act  has  also  been  generally 
effective  in  preventing  any  individual  hold- 
ing oozhpcuiy  from  Increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate  that  degree  of  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic control  which  had  already  come  into 
being  by  1959.  Similarly,  the  restriction  on 
n:wly  formed  holding  compxanles  to  control 
of  a  single  Insured  institution  seems  to  have 
prevented  circumvention  of  branching  re- 
strictions. 

However,  according  to  Chairman  John 
Home,  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  present  law  has  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  in  safeguarding 
against  abuses  in  holding  company  opera- 
tions. 

This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  statistical 
records  kept  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
of  those  institutions  which  are  of  some  de- 
gree of  supervisory  concern.  At  the  end  of 
1966.  there  were  28  institutions,  with  $2.3 
billion  In  assets,  that  were  ranked  in  the 
category  of  the  more  serious  problem  cases. 
And  holding  company  associations,  although 
possessing  only  12.5 '^i  of  the  assets  of  the 
entire  Industry,  accounted  in  asset  terms  for 
63%  of  the  serious  problem  group.  In  the 
less  serious  problem  category  were  29  asso- 
ciations, with  $700  million  In  assets.  If  both 
categories  are  combined,  the  holding  com- 
pany associations  account  for  54%  of  the 
useta  of  Institutions  whose  financial  con- 


dition and  oijeratlons  are  problems.  In  shcx^, 
this  one-eighth  of  the  Industry  Is  producing 
over  half  of  the  Board's  8up«-vlsory  dlfllcxU- 
tles  and  almost  two- thirds  of  its  moat  serious 
problems.  Such  a  situation  cannot  go  un- 
remedied, if  the  Federal  Government  la  to 
discharge  its  responsibilities  to  protect  the 
public's  savings  and  the  standing  of  the  rest 
of  the  savings  and  loan  business. 

MANY   SHORTCOMINGS  IN   SEN.ME-PASSED 
HOLDING  COMPANY    BILL 

Now  I  will  take  a  few  moments  to  outline 
the  differences  between  my  bill,  H.R.  1322 
and  the  Senate-passed  version  of  8.  1542.  I 
firmly  believe  tliat  my  bill  is  a  much  simpler 
and  much  more  effective  bill,  for  S.  1542  is 
riddled  with  compromises.  But  the  Senate  bill 
is  certainly  better  than  nothing  and,  doubt- 
less, can  be  very  useful  if  not  weakened 
further,  which  is  always  a  danger. 

My  bill  defines  "control"  by  a  holding  com- 
pany In  terms  of  a  holding  of  10%  or  more 
of  the  stock  of  an  insured  association.  The 
Senate-passed  bill  provides  for  a  25 '^J  owner- 
ship test.  I  must  object  to  such  a  high  figure 
unless  an  additional  provision  is  added  to 
Include  "de  facto  control".  You  will  recall 
that  the  present  Spence  Act  defines  control 
as  lO'^r  or  more  of  the  stock,  or  a  finding 
by  the  Board  that  "a  company  directly  or 
indirectly  exercises  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  management  and  policies  of  such 
institution  or  other  organization."  So  the 
Senate  bill,  a.s  it  now  stands,  would  weaken 
the  pre.sent  law  in  that  respect. 

I  also  now  feel  that  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion whatever  for  exempting  partnerships 
from  the  Act. 

Another  important  difference  is  this:  my 
bill  prohibits  holding  companies  from  en- 
gaging in  any  but  certain  specific  activities, 
usually  those  traditional  for  savings  and  loan 
associations  themselves;  S.  1542,  however, 
contains  a  loophole  exemption  for  any  hold- 
ing companies  which  control  only  one  asso- 
ciation, no  matter  how  many  branch  offices 
those  associations  may  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  holding  company  with  two  subsidiary 
associations  would  be  required  to  divest  It- 
self of  unrelated  businesses  even  though  its 
two  associations  had  no  branches  at  all.  I 
feel  there  is  no  Justification  for  this  loophole 
favoring  the  companies  controlling  single 
associations  and  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  close  it  if  it  remains  in  the  bill  rec- 
ommended by  the  Subcommittee  to  the  full 
Committee. 

WE     MUST     PROHIBIT     "INSIDER     DEALS'     WHICH 
CAN   AFTECT   INSURED  ASSOCIATIONS 

Another  difference  between  my  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  U  that  while  my  bill  fiatly  pro- 
hibits all  transactions  by  holding  companies 
with  their  affiliates  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Senate-passed  bill  permits  any  and  all  trans- 
actions with  affiliates  of  up  to  $100,000  per 
year,  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  associa- 
tion's total  assets,  whichever  is  the  lesser, 
without  Board  approval.  I  do  not  favor  this 
kind  of  insider  dealings  which  can  affect  the 
integrity  of  public  associations. 

Taking  another  difference  between  the  two 
bills.  H.R.  1322  contains  a  fiat  prohibition 
against  interstate  acquisitions  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  by  holding  companies  and 
requires  diveetlture  within  three  years  of  in- 
terstate subsidiaries  presently  held.  But  the 
Senate-passed  bill  contains  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  this  prohibition  for  the  three 
holding  companies  which  already  operate  in- 
terstate, and  only  prohibits  future  interstate 
operations  by  other  holding  companies. 

Furthermore,  my  bill  flatly  prohibits  con- 
trol by  holding  companies  of  more  than  one 
association,  e.xcept  where  the  Bank  Board 
determines  that  an  acquisition  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  or  forestall  an  Insolvency. 

S.  1542  would  permit  unlimited  expansion 
of  holding  companies  through  merger  and 
acquisition,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of 
the  supervisory  agency.  In  future  years  we 
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might  eome  to  regret  this  potential  for  ex- 
pansion of  holding  companies.  I  strongly  feel 
that  we  should  not  retreat  from  the  Spense 
Act  to  open  up  this  avenue  of  potential 
expansion. 

I  am  going  to  try  my  best  to  have  the 
contents  of  my  bill  HJi.  1322  reported  fav- 
orably to  the  Bouse  for  passage.  Instead  of 
a  watered  down  version  such  as  S.  1542.  How- 
ever, I  recognize  that  the  Senate  bill  repre- 
sents workable  legislation.  If  not  further 
weakened,  and  Is  a  useful  forward  step  in 
most  particularv.  even  If  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  The  Missouri  State  Saving  and 
Loan  League  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  role 
it  has  played  In  Instigating  Improvement  in 
the  Spence  Act  for  there  Is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  meaningful  holding  company 
legislation  would  still  be  years  in  the  future 
If  your  officials  had  not  started  the  wheels 
moving  when  you  did.  The  wheels  are  mov- 
ing now,  and  a  lot  of  other  groups  are  Jump- 
ing aboard — but  you  started  it. 

ALL    DEPOSITORS    IN    INSURED    ASSOCIATIONS 
COULD    BE     AFPECTED 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  is  not  much  politi- 
cal glamour  or  exciting  news  Interest  in  the 
dull  and  technical  provisions  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  bill,  or  in  many 
of  the  other  Important  bills  our  Committee 
must  handle  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Important  thing,  of  course,  is  that 
those  of  us  who  have  the  burden  of  recom- 
mending House  action  on  these  Issues  must 
be  able  to  see  in  them  a  very  close  and  direct 
relationship  with  the  public  interest,  and 
particularly  the  Interests  of  the  people  in 
our  Congressional  districts.  There  is  certainly 
such  a  close  and  direct  relationship  in  the 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  bill,  al- 
though It  may  not  Immediately  be  apparent 
to  the  public.  It  may  sound  like  some  sort  of 
special  Interest  bill  of  limited  application  to 
your  Industry. 

The  story  we  must  get  across  if  the  legis- 
lation is  to  pass  and  be  successful — and  you 
must  continue  to  help  on  this — Is  that  the 
Integrity  of  the  entire  savings  and  loan  sys- 
tem— the  main  source  of  financing  for  the 
family  home — Is  at  stake  in  this  Issue.  Al- 
though the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  which  Insures  the  deposits 
in  your  associations,  was  set  up  primarily  to 
protect  the  Federally  chartered  savings  and 
loans,  which  are  mutually  owned  by  their 
members,  it  also  protects  the  privately  owned 
profit-making  savings  and  loans,  too.  just  as 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
protects  any  bank  which  can  qualify  for  its 
Insurance.  If,  because  of  loopholes  In  the  law, 
holding  companies  which  control  state-char- 
tered profit-making  savings  and  loans  can 
milk  them  of  their  swsets,  or  compromise 
them  through  self-serving  Intercorporate 
loans,  all  dep>oaltors  In  all  savings  and  loans 
can  be  adversely  affected  by  excessive  drains 
on  the  FSLIC  Insurance  fund. 

Worse  than  that.  If  some  of  these  holding 
company-controlled  savings  and  loans  go 
down,  because  'of  mlsmanagemeht  or  preda- 
tory practices  by  those  who  control  them. 
confidence  will  be  shaken  in  all  savings  and 
loans,  including  your  associations  which  are 
so  well  operated,  and  which  are  so  closely 
supervised  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  Unfortunately,  under  present  law.  the 
Federal  supervisory  agency  for  savings  and 
loans  cannot  exercise  any  supervision  at  all 
over  the  holding  companies  controlling  sav- 
ings and  loans,  and  this  must  be  corrected. 

So  there  Is  a  broad  public  Interest  In  this 
legislation.  When  some  of  the  state-chartered 
savings  and  loens  In  Maryland  went  under 
several  years  ago  In  a  spectacular  collapse 
growing  out  of  very  looee  laws  and  regula- 
tions, every  savings  and  loan  In  that  area 
of  the  country  shuddered  and  was  hurt  by 
the  public  backlash.  Yet  the  Maryland  asso- 
ciation* which  caused  all  the  trouble  were 
not  even  undar  the  Federal  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Imagine  what  the  reaction  would  be  11 
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many  Federally-insured  associations  were  to 
succumb  because  of  Insider-deals  with  their 
parent  holding  companies  operating  outside 
the  Federal  regulatory  system.  Tbe  thought 
Is  Intolerable  In  a  field  In  which  the  main 
ingredient  of  public  onfldence  Is  the  aura  of 
Integrity  Imparted  by  a  Federal  Insurance 
program. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreci- 
ation to  the  Missouri  State  organization  for 
having  recognized  the  danger  when  you  did, 
and  for  having  stimulated  the  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  correct  It.  I  was  glad  to  in- 
troduce the  bill  then — and  I  will  fight  for  its 
passage. 
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Statement  by  S.  J.  Lefrak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
riots  in  the  urban  areas  -of  our  Nation 
make  it  clear  that  environmental  con- 
ditions must  be  Improved.  Housing  of  our 
people  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  our  Nation.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  Federal  pro- 
grams can  ever  hope  to  make  much  of  a 
change  in  conditions  in  and  of  them- 
selves. It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
private  sector  must  play  the  major  role 
in  improving  our  city  areas.  For  this  rea- 
son the  recent  statement  by  Samuel  J. 
Lefrak,  an  outstanding  private  builder, 
is  most  important. 

I  am  entering  it  in  the  Record  : 

STATEMENT  BY  SAMUEL  J.  LeFRAK 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  practical 
ways  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities 
is  to  use  the  technological  skills  of  private 
enterprise  In  city  planning. 

I  believe  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent's new  ll-man  commission  on  racial 
disorders  In  cities  does  not  Include  a  single 
builder. 

The  commission  Is  made  up  of  outstanding, 
dedicated  municipal  and  state  officials.  How- 
ever, private  enterprise  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  the  private 
builder  is  an  important  key  to  helping  solve 
the  ghetto  problem.  He  knows  whether  a 
buUding  can  be  saved  by  rehabilitation  or 
whether  it  has  to  be  torn  down;  he  knows 
the  most  efficient  and  economical  way  to  do 
the  Job  and  he  has  the  resources  to  act 
quickly.  His  know-how  can  help  to  trans- 
form programs  Into  reality. 

Housing  must  be  an  integral  part  of  any 
program  designed  to  alleviate  the  conditions 
that  cause  the  rioting  and  destruction  that 
has  resulted  in  nothing  but  grief  for  white 
and  Negro  alike. 

The  grim  fact  Is  that  we  are  already  late 
In  combating  the  critical  Illness  that  Is  In- 
fecting our  cities.  Nothing  short  of  a  mas- 
sive program  providing  quick  and  economical 
housing  is  sufficient. 

By  failing  to  Involve  the  private  sector, 
we  have  not  only  Ignored  the  potential  con- 
tribution of  mlUlons  of  talented  and  ener- 
getic Americans  .  .  .  more  dangerously,  we 
have  created  for  the  poor  a  separate  economy, 
almost  a  separate  nation,  a  second-rate  sys- 
tem of  welfare  handouts,  a  screen  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  keeping  the  poor  apart 
from  the  rest  of  us. 

The  time  has  come  to  cut  through  the 
endless  rolU  of  red  tape,  to  stop  the  count- 
lew  surveys  that  tell   lu   what  we   already 


know,  and  to  turn  to  our  nation's  builders 
for  assistance. 

I  would  recommend  the  prcnnpt  passage  of 
bills  designed  to  pump  Immediate  aid  Into 
the  ghetto  areas  as  called  for  In  the  Model 
Cities   Program   and   other   measures. 

The  extensive  use  of  air  right*  over  rail- 
road terminals,  docks,  highways  and  other 
useful  sites  to  permit  immediate  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing  and  U>  eliminate 
the  need  for  slum  clearance  before  building 
can  be  undertaken. 

Unless  immediate  steps  are  1/aken,  we  can 
expect  a  continued  disbelief  In  ttie  sincerity 
of  our  Intentions  to  better  the  lot  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. 


Federal-State  Balance  of  Power  To  Be 
Major  Issue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1967 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  most 
recent  report  to  constituents,  "Congress- 
man Al  Quie  Reports,"  for  August  of 
1967,  I  included  a  section  titled:  "The 
Approaching  Great  Debate  Over  Federal- 
State  Balance  " 

The  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  Daily  Republi- 
can Eagle,  reprinted  the  article  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1967.  In  the  same  edition  the 
Daily  Republican  Eagle  published  an  edi- 
torial titled  "Housing  Frustration"  which 
dealt  with  the  same  subject  of  Federal- 
State  relations  and  the  need  to  return 
more  power  to  the  States. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
crucial  issues  facing  the  Nation  today,  I 
insert  both  the  original  article  from  my 
report,  and  the  editorial  commentary 
from  the  Daily  Republican  Eagle: 

Federal.  State  Balance  or  Powra  To  Be 

Big  Issue 

( By  Congressman  Al  Quie) 

One  of  the  great  debates  in  the  next  decade 
will  be  how  to  restore  the  traditional  balance 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
states.  Unless  this  most  necessary  balance  Is 
restored  by  returning  more  power  to  the 
states,  we  will  have  lost  one  of  our  greatest 
strengths. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
rapidity  of  federal  take-over  In  the  past  six 
years.  As  evidence,  examine  the  host  of  now 
Great  Society  measures  paased  in  the  89th 
Congress:  21  for  health,  17  for  eduoaUon,  15 
for  economic  development,  12  to  aid  cltiee, 
17  for  resource  development  and  4  for  man- 
power retraining. 

There  are  now  170  different  federal  aid 
programs  financed  by  more  than  400  separate 
appropriations  and  administered  by  hun- 
dreds of  departments,  agencies,  bureaus  and 
regional  offices.  The  federal-state  balance  is 
indeed  out  of  kilter.  As  Illinois  Sen.  Everett 
Dirksen  said  recently,  we  may  see  the  day 
when  the  only  people  interested  In  sUte 
boundaries  will  be  map  makers  like  Rand- 
McNally. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  goals  of  most  fed- 
eral programs,  thoee  to  aid  cities,  reduce 
poverty,  strengthen  education  and  secure 
Jobs  for  the  Jobless. 

But  there  is  a  right  and  vsmong  way  to  do 
this.  The  Great  Society  method,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  wrong  way  .  .  .  concentration 
of  power  In  Washington,  with  aid  limited  tw 


specific,  narrow  program*.  The  States  and 
their  know-how  are  too  often  by-pawed 
under  this  narrow,  categorical  grant  ap- 
proach. 

That  was  what  the  debate  over  the  Quie 
Amendment  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  was  all  about.  I  proposed 
a  system  of  block  grants  to  states,  wltii  the 
states  required  to  prepare  a  state-wide  plan 
for  distributing  the  funds. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  long  observation, 
that  the  block  grant  method  of  federal  aid 
is  far  6ui>erlor  to  the  narrow,  specific,  cate- 
gorical method  in  use  now.  Although  the 
Quie  Amendment  was  defeated,  other  amend- 
ments submitted  by  my  colleague,  Cong. 
Edith  Green  of  Oregon,  did  pass.  They  em- 
bodied much  of  what  I  had  sought,  tor  Mre. 
Green's  changes  were  essentially  block  grant 
In  nature. 

The  block  grant  method  Is  a  sound  ap- 
proach. It  will  more  directly  Involve  the 
states  and  local  communltlee.  It  Is  so  sound 
that  In  the  end  I  believe  It  will  prevail. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  final  form 
of  the  anti -crime  bill  as  it  paseed  the  House. 
In  Its  revised  form  the  bill  embodies  the 
block  grant  of  lump-sum  principle.  The  Wll, 
stui  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  author- 
izes an  expenditure  of  »75  mllUon  this  fiscal 
year  ( 1968  i ,  to  help  States  and  communities 
improve  their  methods  of  law  enforoement. 

It  Is  known  formally  as  the  Law  E^nforce- 
ment  and  cnminal  Justice  Act.  In  the  field 
of  law  enforcement,  as  In  other  fields,  we 
must  provide  the  Incentive  for  strong  sta,te 
and  local  action  wttii  federal  dollar  aid.  I 
am  convinced  that  local  responsibility  is 
paramount. 

You  can  look  for  this  debate  over  return- 
ing power  to  the  states  and  locai  cotnmu- 
nitles  to  gain  \'olume  over  the  years  ahe«ul. 
It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  mo»t  basic 
decisions  Americans  must  make  In  the  com- 
ing decade. 

Housing  Frustratiok 

Al  Quie  Is  100  percent  right — see  his  com- 
ments elsewhere  on  this  page — ^to  keep  plug- 
ging for  righting  the  federal-state  balance 
in  the  United  States  through  placing  more 
weight,  power,  and  reaponaiblllty  on  the 
state's  shoulders. 

His  oomments  today  recall  a  remark  he 
made  to  us  once.  The  basic  trouble  with  the 
urban  renewal  program,  he  said.  Is  that  the 
states  don't  have  any  real  role  In  its  operation. 

The  same  point  is  most  vividly  Illustrated 
In  Red  Wing's  efforts  to  provide  tixe  federally 
offered  low-rent  housing  for  the  low-Income 
elderly.  Let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of 
this  local  effort : 

Red  Wing  debated  the  subject  during  the 
winter  of  1965-66.  The  city  councU  held  a 
public  hearing  and  voted  to  create  the  neces- 
sary Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority. 
It  was  last  October  before  this  new  flv&-man 
agency  first  met.  and  Its  only  real  accom- 
plishments In  the  11  months  since  have  been 
to  select  an  architect  and  fill  out  federal 
forms.  Before  the  Housing  Authority  can  go 
farther,  the  city  must  come  up  with  what 
the  federal  people  call  a  Workable  Program. 
And  a  prime  element  in  the  Workable  Pro- 
gram Is  a  city  housing  code — something  Red 
Wing  doesn't  presently  have  and  which.  It  is 
feared,  may  generate  strong  citizen  opposi- 
tion. But  a  housing  code  we  must  have  If  we 
want  low-rent  housing,  and  the  Workable 
Program  wont  be  approved  untU  a  housing 
oode  has  been  in  force  and  operation  here 
for  six  months'  time.  So  the  Housing  Au- 
thority sees  no  posslbUlty  of  taking  its  next 
step  toward  low-rent  housing  before  next 
summer  at  best. 

All  this  suggests  why  "frustraUon"  is  the 
most  frequent  word  on  the  lips  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed  to  bring  about  the  low-rent  housing 
here.  They  begin  to  suspect  that  the  low- 
Income  elderly  who  need  better  places  to  live 
will    have    passed    on    before    the    federaUy- 
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financed  better  housing  can  become  a  reality 
Xor  them. 

This  Ja  not  to  suggest  that  Red  Wing  Is 
without  fault  in  Its  approach  to  participa- 
tion in  federal  housing.  We  persist  with  a 
musty,  creaking  structure  of  city  government 
which  Is  very  long  on  Involving  citizens  and 
very  short  on  getting  things  done.  We  fall  to 
perceive  and  act  upon  the  city's  need  for  an 
effective,  central  dty  administration  with 
sufficient  authority  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  decisions  adopted  by  the  people's  elected 
representatives  on  the  city  council.  A  city  can 
make  progress  through  the  maze  of  federal 
regulations,  but  this  requires  a  strong  execu- 
tive who  keeps  continuously  on  top  of  the 
ball  and  pushes  contlniiousJy  for  the  necee- 
sary  local  and  federal  action. 

The  whole  procees  would  be  much  simpler, 
however,  If  Qule's  "block  grant"  philosophy 
could  be  adopted  and  more  responsibility  re- 
stored to  the  states.  Some  controls  are 
needed;  a  housing  code  may  be  desirable.  But 
Red  Wing  oould  deal  much  more  easily  and 
sensibly  with  St.  Paul  than  the  Washington 
biireaucracy.  We  don't  think  state  officials 
could  possibly  design  such  a  stifling  array  of 
rules  and  paperwork  as  emanate  from  these 
over-structured  federal  offices. 


^    Columnist  Jim  Becker  Writes  on 
Trip  to  Rnstia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii's colorful  and  always  Interesting 
newspaperman,  Jim  Becker,  has  re- 
cently returned  to  Honolulu  following 
a  23,000-mile  world  trip.  On  this  event- 
ful Journey,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  group  of  students  from  Roosevelt 
High  School  In  Honolulu,  and  Included 
on  the  our  were  visits  to  Moscow  and 
Leningrad. 

The  noted  columnist  discussed  his  ob- 
servations on  the  current  Russian  scene 
in  a  special  report  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  I  believe  his  timely  evalua- 
tion of  people  an  devents  in  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  prove  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  article,  "Jim  Becker  in  Russia,"  as 
It  apeared  in  the  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletiru- 

BnssiAN    Pbople    "Are   Vert    Kind   But 
They  Have  Nothinc" 

(Note. — Is  the  Soviet  Union  making  any 
progress  In  closing  the  gap  with  the  United 
States?  What  is  life  like  here?  How  has  the 
war  In  Vietnam  affected  Soviet  domestic 
policies?  Jim  Becker,  fresh  from  a  tour  that 
included  Moscow  and  Leningrad,  discusses 
these  and  other  questions  about  the  other 
super  power,  In  two  special  columns.  This 
is  the  first.) 

(By  Jim  Becker) 

Leninghad.— The  fellow  tourist  in  the  next 
seat  at  the  ballet  turned  to  me  at  the  first 
Intermission  and  let  loose  a  stream  of  French, 
which  wtLS  flattering  but  futile  as  I  have 
none  of  that  language. 

He  switched  to  hesitant  English.  Since  he 
had  a  few  English  words  he  summed  up  the 
Soviet  Union  quite  quickly. 


"The  people  are  very  kind,"  he  said.  "But 
they  have  nothing." 

Even  with  a  full  vocabulary  It  is  dlfBcuIt  to 
Improve  on  that  comment. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion,  I  suggested  to 
the  man  in  the  next  scat  that  there  was  a 
time — for  example  when  I  first  visited  ttie 
Soviet  Union  in  1963 — when  the  people  had 
even  less  than  they  have  now. 

"But  they  should  have  much  more,"  the 
man  said.  "I  am  from  Luxembourg.  We  are  a 
tiny  country.  We  are  two,  three;  five  years 
behind  you  in  America.  But  here,  they  are 
20  years  behind  us." 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  It  de- 
veloped that  the  man  had  been  almost 
everywhere  (except  Hawaii)  in  his  travels, 
so  I  asked  him  from  his  experience  why  he 
thought  the  Soviets  were  advancing  so 
slowly. 

"They  are  doing  it  wrong,"  he  said.  "They 
are  clever.  They  spilt  the  atom.  TTiey  put 
up  the  sputnik.  But — they  should  first  fix  up 
the  houses,  give  the  people  something — then 
put  up  the  sputnik." 

HEART  OF  SOVIET  DILEMM.\ 

My  man  from  Luxembourg  had  gone  to  the 
heart  of  the  Soviet  dilemma.  The  best  ob- 
servers agree  that  the  Soviet  consumer  Is 
having  his  pocket  picked  to  pay  the  price  for 
huge  space  and  milltaxy  budgets. 

(Where  have  I  heard  similar  comments 
about  the  other  super  power?) 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  people  are  in 
rags,  or  restless  over  their  lot. 

Obviously  they  have  enough  to  eat  and 
wear,  and  there  are  jobs  for  all — even  If 
much  of  it  is  make  work.  Housing — the 
major   Soviet   shortage — is   improving. 

(Incidentally,  some  of  the  new  buildings 
are  chrome-and-glass  modern.  The  wedding 
cake  architecture  favored  by  Stalin  has  been 
discarded.) 

But  the  people  have  no  style.  There  seems 
to  be  as  little  Joy  in  their  lives  as  there  was 
in  Uncle  Vanya's.  And  there  is  no  drive,  no 
purpKJse  to  it  all. 

In  short,  communism  has  run  out  of  gas. 
(It  lost  its  rellgrious  fervor  at  least  a  decade 
ago.) 

This  is  not  news  to  the  Soviet  leaders,  but 
Instead  of  doing  something  about  it  they 
have  obviously  decided  to  give  the  people 
excuses  instead. 

revolution's   SOTH   ANNIVERSARY 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  such  a  big  deal  out  of 
the  50th  birthday  party  of  the  1917  revolu- 
tion that  brought  the  Communists  to  pwwer. 
It  will  be  celebrated  officially  later  this  year 
but  guests  are  arriving  already. 

(The  czar  was  overthrown  in  February. 
1917,  and  Lenin's  Bolsheviks  overthrew  the 
provisional  government  in  October.) 

Major  public  buildings,  Including  the 
fabulous  Winter  Palace  which  Is  now  the 
magnificent  Hermitage  Museum — only  the 
Louvre  can  beat  it — are  being  spruced  up  for 
the  party. 

The  idea  behind  it  all  is  to  remind  the 
people  how  much  better  they  have  it  now 
than  In  the  bad  old  czarlst  days.  (There  was 
80  per  cent  Ullteracy,  wooden  shacks  to  live 
in  and  a  bungled  agricultural  system.  Now 
almost  everyone  can  read,  apartments  have 
replaced  moet  of  the  log  cabins — but  the 
agricultural  eystem  is  still  botched.) 

And  for  those  who  rate  the  revolution  as 
ancient  history  and  would  like  to  know  what 
the  state  has  done  for  them  lately,  there  is  a 
campaign  to  remind  them  of  the  war  with 
Hitler. 

This  campaign  carries  the  strong  implica- 
tion that  the  war.  which  cost  from  20  to  30 
million  Russian  lives,  is  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  move  more  rapidly  on  the  consumer 
front. 

But  no  matter  how  the  leaders  explain  it. 
it  is  obvious  that'  the  Soviet  people  are 
being  asked  to  wait  for  the  good  things  while 
their  money  goes  to  finance  military  adven- 


tures in  the  Middle  East  and  'Vietnam,  and 
the  space  program. 

Students  of  the  economy  say  that  expendi- 
tures on  agriculture — the  major  Soviet  fall- 
ure — have  been  cut  yet  again  in  the  current 
budget  in  favor  of  arms  and  space  spending. 

THE  UniDLE  EAST  FIASCO 

Backing  the  losing  Arab  cause  in  the  war 
•with  Israel,  and  replacing  all  the  fancy 
equipment  the  Arabs  dropped  when  they 
ran,  has  provided  the  latest  drain  on  the 
Soviet  treasury. 

Costa  are  high  in  'Vietnam,  too,  although 
nowhere  near  the  almost  $100  million  a  day 
pace  of  the  United  States. 

And  Vietnam  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  Soviet  Involvement  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  is  never  possible  to  know  these  things 
for  sure,  but  good  observers  feel  that  the 
Soviet  government  is  delighted  to  see  the 
United  States  bogged  down  in  Vietnam,  and 
cutting  its  own  domestic  programs  to  pay 
the  bill,  but  the  Soviet  military  Is  worried. 

United  States  Tes'Hng  its  Weapons 

These  military  leaders  see  the  American 
military  getting  experience  in  Vietnam,  and 
testing  its  arsenal  of  new  weapons.  (Many 
may  be  the  wrong  weapons  for  Vietnam,  but 
they  are  the  right  ones  for  fighting  the  Soviet 
army,  if  that  should  ever  come.) 

These  observers  say  that  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary feels  keenly  the  fact  that  It  has  not 
fought  a  battle  since  1945.  And  It  wants  to 
test  its  new  weapons,  too. 

Hence  the  heavy  Involvement  In  the  Middle 
East. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Soviet  generals,  the 
neat  new  equipment  mostly  got  dropped  In 
haste  by  the  fleeing  Arabs.  Some  of  the 
captured  tanks  had  been  driven  less  than 
100  miles. 

Now  the  Arab  arsenals  have  to  be  replen- 
ished, to  prove  that  the  Soviets  stick  by  their 
allies,  and  it  is  the  Soviet  consumer,  as  usual, 
who  will  have  to  pay. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  notnber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  report.s  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  Hoiase  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thl« 
office. 


President  Johnson  To  Be  Commended  on 
His  Proposal  To  Use  Federal  Snrplns 
Property  for  "New  Comm  unity" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  President  Johnson  for  his  re- 
cent announcement  that  the  Federal 
Government  wUl  donate  a  335-acre  plot 
of  Federal  land  to  build  a  "new  commu- 
nity" in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
families  of  all  Income  levels.  Present 
plans  include  1,500  low-income  units, 
2,200  units  for  moderate -income  families 
and  800  high-income  units.  Also  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  new  community  are 
schools,  shopping  and  ser\'ice  facilities, 
and  perhaps  some  industiy. 

As  described  by  the  President,  this  new 
venture  will  be  "first  and  foremost  a  part- 
nership— a  partnership  l)etween  local 
and  Federal  Governments,  private  de- 
velopers and  the  people  of  the  city." 

The  heart  of  this  proposal  is  the  use 
of  Federal  surplus  land  to  keep  down  the 
costs  for  the  developer  which,  in  turn, 
will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  make  a 
profit  from  low  rentals.  We  have  learned 
from  experience  that  incentives  are  nec- 
essary to  encourage  developers  to  pro- 
duce low-income  housing.  Also,  this  pro- 
posal offers  a  clear  alternative  to  public 
housing  because  it  does  not  propose  to 
segregate  low-income  tenants  in  large 
housing  complexes.  Instead  it  will  allow 
them  to  live  In  a  community  which  will 
have  a  cross-section  of  economic  levels. 

Further  the  President's  proposal  does 
not  end  with  this  one  project.  He  has 
established  a  special  committee  to  study 
Federal  surplus  property  across  the  Na- 
tion to  determine  if  such  property  covild 
be  used  for  similar  new  communities. 
Possiblj-  this  idea  could  be  duplicated  In 
numerous  cities. 

So  many  of  us  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  blight  existing  in  our  urban 
slums  and  numerous  proposals  have  been 
made  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  Each 
proposal  has  a  common  theme — the  ne- 
cessity of  involving  private  enterprise  In 
rebuilding  our  cities.  The  use  of  Federal 
surplus  funds  Is  but  one  technique  for 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  join 
with  both  Federal  and  local  governments 
In  providing  decent  housing  alternatives 
for  our  low-income  citizens.  However,  it 
Is  a  practical  and  Innovative  proposal.  I 
hope  that  both  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  will  continue  to  provide 
such  constructive  proposals. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  proposal  has 
ttemendoufi  significance  In  our  delibera- 
nons  on  legislation  designed  to  rebuild 


Appendix 

our  urban  areas,  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  copy  of 
the  President's  news  release  of  Augtist 
30,  1967,  and  articles  from  the  'Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribing the  '  new  community  plans." 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

The  President  today  requested  Secretary 
Weaver.  Administrator  Lawson  Knott  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  Walter 
Tobrlner,  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Board  of  Commissioners  to  "move 
at  once  to  develop  a  new  community  within 
the  Washington  city  limits." 

The  new  development,  which  will  even- 
tually provide  modern  housing  and  services 
for  about  25,000  citizens,  will  be  built  on  the 
335  acre  site  In  Northeast  Washington  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys.  The  school  Is  being  relocated 
in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  and  the  site  la 
surplus  federal  land. 

The  land  is  situated  between  the  District- 
Maryland  line.  South  Dakota  Avenue,  Blad- 
ensburg  Road,  and  the  Washington-Balti- 
more Parkway. 

"This  spacious  open  tract."  the  President 
said,  "can  become  a  new,  attractive,  and 
well-balanced  community  at  a  major  gate- 
way to  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  can  provide 
comfortable  and  tirgently  needed  housing, 
built  and  operated  under  the  new  Turnkey 
concept.  But  it  should  be  more  than  a  hous- 
ing project.  Washington  needs  and  deserves 
the  best  in  community  planning — and  this 
new  development  can  be  the  best  of  com- 
munities. It  should  offer  a  full  range  of 
educational,  recreation  and  other  public 
services  to  citizens  of  every  station." 

The  President  recently  directed  Adminis- 
trator Knott  to  "seek,  find  and  make  avail- 
able" surplus  federal  land  to  meet  critical 
urban  needs:  housing,  education,  park  land 
and  Industry.  The  new  community  project 
for  Washington  Is  the  result  of  that  search. 
Ultimately,  the  planned  community  can 
prortde  up  to  1500  low  Income  hotislng  units, 
2200  moderate  Income  housing  units,  and  800 
units  of  high  Income  ai>artmentB.  homes  and 
townhouses.  A  wide  varietl  of  other  services. 
Including  educational  and  shopping  facilities 
would  be  develof>ed. 

"This  new  venttire,"  the  President  said, 
"will  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  local  and  federal  gov- 
ernments, between  publjc  officials,  private 
developers  and  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
creative  involvement  of  private  enterprise 
will  be  a  most  important  single  element  In 
the  project." 

The  development  of  the  site,  the  President 
announced,  will  be  compaUble  with  a  de- 
tailed land-ufie  study  of  the  area  recently 
completed  by  a  majoir  oonfiulting  firm.  It  will 
also  substantially  adhere  to  the  1985  com- 
prehensive plan  prepared  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"But  It  Ifi  my  hope,"  the  President  said, 
"that  this  concept.  U  It  can  be  applied  suc- 
cessfully Ln  the  Nation's  Capital,  will  be  use- 
ful elsewhere  in  the  Country.  This  new 
project  oould  be  the  pioneer  effort  otf  a  new 
program  Involving  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  surplus  federal  land. 

"With  thlB  Idea  In  mind,  I  have  today 
named  a  special  Task  Force  composed  o*  Ad- 
mlnlstratCM-  Knott,  Secretaries  McNamara  and 
Weaver  and  Attorney  General  Clark  to  survey 
rurplue  federal  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  with  State  and  local  leaders  to 


•valuate  the  prospects  for  transforming  tbeaa 
lands    Into    vital    and    useful    ooooznuntty 

resources." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Aug.  31,  19671 
"Cmr"    roB    26,000    Planned    at    TKAOONa 
School  SrrE — Johnson  Urges  PaoJEcr  TO 
Ease  Housing  Crisis 

(By  Robert  G.  Kaiser,  Poet  Staff  Writer) 

President  Johnson  announced  plans 

terday  to  create  a  vast  "new  community"  

the  site  of  the  National  Training  School  fo* 
Boys  In  Northeast  Washington. 

The  community  wiU  be  bigger  than 
Georgetown,  and  will  eventually  Include 
homes  and  services  for  25,000  people. 

The  President  also  said  he  hoped  the 
"concept"  of  the  Federal  Government's  mak- 
ing surplus  land  available  to  help  ease  urban 
problems  could  be  repeated  in  many  other 
American  cities. 

He  named  a  Cabinet-level  task  force  to 
study  possibilities  of  distributing  other  such 
sites  to  cities. 

A    33S-ACRE    SrTE 

The  first  step  here  will  be  to  designate  the 
335-acre  Training  School  site  as  an  urban 
renewal  project,  and  15  acres  will  Ije  used  to 
build  400  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing units.  Construction  on  these  is  expected 
to  begin  in  1968. 

According  to  Federal  and  District  officials. 
It  will  be  five  to  seven  years  before  homes 
and  other  facilities  for  all  25,000  people  are 
completed.  Preliminary  plans  envisage 
schools,  private  Industry,  Federal  buildings 
and  recreational  facilities  on  the  site,  but 
none  of  these  are  certain. 

The  decision  to  make  the  huge  Training 
School  site  available  to  Washington  Is  the 
first  major  breakthrough  in  years  in  what 
many  city  officials  feel  is  a  crisis. 

The  site  is  bounded  by  the  District  Une, 
Bladensbtirg  Road,  South  Dakota  Avenue 
and  the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 

GOVERNMENT    SITRPLtJS 

It  is  currently  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  is  considered 
surplus  to  the  Government's  needs.  The 
Training  School  Itself  is  moving  to  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va.,  next  year. 

GSA  has  been  reluctant  to  relinquish  the 
land  to  the  Enstrtct,  but  President  Johnson 
reportedly  Insisted  that  this  be  done. 

GSA  will  convey  title  of  parcels  of  Uie 
tract  as  they  are  developed  for  specific  proj- 
ects. Some  will  be  transferred  to  the  city  and 
other  public  tigencies,  and  others  will  be  sold 
to  private  developers. 

The  first  step  toward  formally  beginning 
the  project  will  be  taken  Sept.  14,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  Commission  will  be  asked 
to  establish  boundaries  for  the  project  and 
chooee  a  15-acre  site  for  the  first  construc- 
tion. 

The  D.C.  Commissioners  are  expected  to 
take  action  five  days  later  on  whatever  the 
Planning  Oommlsslon  decides. 

A  public  hearing  wUl  be  held  about  30  days 
later  on  a  development  plan  for  the  15  acres, 
according  to  D.C.  government  officials. 

After  that,  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency — which  will  manage  the  urb&n  re- 
newal area — the  District  government  and  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  will  be- 
gin drawing  up  specific  plans. 

A  4645 
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FRIVATS   PaOJXCT 


President  Johnson  said  Tcrterday  tbmX  Htm 
new  project  will  be  buUt  largely  by  petrmt* 
enterprise  under  ttoe  "turnkey"  coactf*. 
Turnkey  projecta  are  built  to  speclflcatloo* 
by  private  contractors  and  bought  by  pubUo 
authorities  at  predetermined  prices. 

Washington  already  has  one  such  public 
housing  project — Clartdge  Towers  at  12th  and 
M  Streets  nw. 

District, officials  said  the  new  project  might 
be  managed,  as  well  as  built,  by  privat* 
Interests. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  already  determined  that 
the  proposed  project  will  be  eligible  for  two- 
thirds  Federal  financing.  The  District  will 
have  to  put  up  one  third,  but  this  can  be 
In  the  form  of  services  and  facilities  such 
as  streets  and  schools. 

Officials  would  not  estimate  the  total  cost 
of  the  project. 

As  the  new  community  develops,  RLA  will 
presumably  maintain  over-all  planning  con- 
trol, with  the  Hoiising  Authority  handling 
the  public -housing  component. 

Officials  hope  that  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing can  be  built  under  a  Federal  program 
that  provides  subsidies  to  non-profit  spon- 
soring agencies. 

The  preliminary  GSA  plan  for  the  Training 
School  site  also  Includes  high-Income  hous- 
ing In  the  form  of  high-rise  apartments  and 
town  houses. 

Housing  win  be  one  part  of  the  new  com- 
munity. It  will  probably  have  to  Include 
schools,  and  conceivably  could  be  the  home 
of  the  Federal  City  College  or  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute,  institutions  author- 
ized by  Congress  but  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  Federal  Government  will  consider  lo- 
cating offices  on  the  site.  Private  Industry 
will  be  encouraged  to  locate  on  sections  of 
It,  too. 

sm  BEST  surrED 

Robert  Gladstone  &  Associates,  a  private 
consulting  firm,  completed  a  land-tuse  study 
of  the  site  for  GSA  earlier  this  year.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  property  was  best 
suited  to  a  combination  of  uses,  emphasizing 
housing  and  supporting  facilities,  but  In- 
cluding offices  and  Industry. 

But  it  took  President  Johnson's  interven- 
tion to  conmalt  the  GSA  to  making  the  land 
available  for  a  new  community. 

The  District  Commissioners'  Task  Force  on 
Easing  Community  Tension  had  also  rec- 
ommended using  the  land  for  housing. 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner  said  the 
first  construction  would  provide  250  low- 
Income  and  150  moderate-income  units.  The 
public  housing  would  Include  high-rise  build- 
ings for  elderly  persons  and  multi-bedroom 
units  for  families. 

Stephen  J.  PoUak,  the  President's  adviser 
on  District  affairs,  emphasized  that  all  plans 
were  still  "very  general."  District  officials 
confirmed  this  and  said  they  couldn't  answer 
specific  questions  about  the  project. 

WELL-BALANCED    CrrT 

In  his  announcement  yesterday,  the  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  project  "can  become  a  new, 
attractive  and  well-balanced  community  as  a 
major  gateway  to  the  Nation's  Capital." 

"But,"  the  President  added,  "it  should  be 
more  than  a  housing  project.  Washington 
needs  and  deserves  the  best  in  community 
planning — and  this  new  development  can  be 
the  best  of  communities." 

"This  new  venture."  the  President  said, 
"will  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  local  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, between  public  officials,  private 
developers  and  the  people  of  the  city.  The 
creative  Involvement  of  private  enterprise 
will  be  a  most  Important  single  element  in 
the  project." 

The  White  House  said  this  "b«st  of  oom- 
munlties"  would  ultimately  Include  1500 
housing  units  for  low-Income  families  and 


Individuals,  2300  moderate-income  units  and 
800  hlgh-lnoome  units. 

To  his  Katlon-wld*  task  force,  the  Presi- 
dent named  GSA  Administrator  Lawson 
Knott,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  HUD,  Robert  C.  Wea- 
ver, and  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

Presidential  assistant  Joseph  A.  Callfano 
Jr.  later  stressed  that  the  President  hopes  to 
do  whatever  he  can  using  existing  resources 
to  provide  lor  more  housing  in  the  Nation's 
cities. 

The  National  Training  School  site  has  been 
eyed  for  a  variety  of  projects  In  the  i>ast.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  almoet  used  a 
large  part  of  the  land  for  a  new  plant,  but 
this  plan  was  squelched. 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion's proposed  1985  plan  suggests  using  the 
site  for  an  integrated  new  community.  This 
idea  was  first  advanced  by  Wolf  Von  Eckardt, 
architecture  critic  of  The  Washington  Poet, 
several  years  ago. 

Several  groups  have  proposed  using  the 
land  for  the  campus  of  Washington's  new 
college  tfnd  technical  Institute.  However,  the 
technical  Institute  is  reportedly  reluctant  to 
locate  on  the  former  site  of  a  reform  school. 

GSA  plans  to  begin  exploratory  ground 
borings  "at  once,"  to  determine  what  kind  of 
structures  the  land  will  bear. 

(From  th«  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Aug.  31, 

1967) 

Northeast    Housing    Plan:    An    iMPaESSivs 

F^RST  Step 

(By  Richard  Severo) 

The  White  House  has  made  an  impressive, 
if  somewhat  belated,  move  toward  solving 
the  housing  crisis  in  Washington. 

But  the  promise  that  25,000  people  are 
going  to  live  on  the  National  Training  School 
site  does  not  mean  that  the  crisis  is  over. 

If  25.000  sounds  like  a  lot  of  people,  these 
figures  supplied  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  are  more   formidable: 

About  90,000  low-income  fsLmilies  (at  least 
360,000  people)  "now  living  within  the  Dis- 
trict .  .  .  need  assistance  to  obtain  adequate 
housing — ^although  only  one-tenth  of  them 
are  currently  receiving  it  through  the  public 
housing  program." 

Proposed  public  work  projects  for  Wash- 
ington will  probably  displace  6700  families 
over  the  next  20  years. 

Washington  will  need  about  50,000  units  of 
federally  subsidized  housing  within  the  next 
20  years.  This  amounts  to  about  half  the  ex- 
pected housing  construction. 

LONO    WAmNO    LIST 

The  National  Capital  Housing  Authority 
has  a  waiting  list  right  now  of  more  than 
5000  families — or  about  23,000  people — who 
believe  they  cannot  provide  decent  housing 
for  themselves  in  the  Washington  real  estate 
market. 

In  short,  the  elation  over  the  capture  of  the 
National  Training  School  site  Is  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  a  problem  of  consider- 
able size  remains. 

The  site  was.  to  put  it  mildly,  popular.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  had  sought  and 
almost  got  It. 

But  a  host  of  social  agencies  and  city  offi- 
cials put  up  a  hue  and  cry.  The  President 
obviously  thought  that  the  decision  to  put 
at  least  some  housing  there  was  of  sufficient 
magnitude  for  him  to  make  the  armounce- 
ment  himself. 

The  ambivalent  feeling  was  summed  up 
yesterday  by  Joan  Howell,  executive  director 
of  the  Washington  Planning  and  Housing 
Association.  When  told  of  the  White  House 
decision,  she  said:  "That's  great  I  Now,  what 
about  Anacostia-Bolllng?" 

ANOTHEB    prime   ASEA 

Anacoetla-Bolling  is  also  much  discussed 
as  a  site  for  housing,  but  it  will  remain  un- 
der military  control  at  least  tmtll  1971,  under 


terms  of  a  bill  signed  reluctantly  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  last  September. 

If  military  control  la  relinquished,  the 
Planning  Commission  plans  to  house  23.000 
people  there.  But  NCPO  plans — no  matter 
how  well  conceived — have  a  disquieting  way 
of  going  from  drawing  board  to  oblivion. 

Other  possible  Bites  for  housing  have  been 
talked  about  The  Bureau  of  Standards'  old 
Bite,  for  example.  When  the  Bureau  moved  to 
Gaithersburg.  It  left  behind  68  choice  acres 
at  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Van  Ness  street, 
nw.  The  economic  pressures  In  that  part  of 
town  are  such  that  it  Is  doubtful  that  low  or 
moderate-income  housing  will  be  built  there. 
The  land  costs  too  much. 

Others  have  suggested  that  National  Air- 
port be  taken  for  housing.  It  Is  possible  that 
this  could  happen,  but  such  a  move  is  not 
likely  as  of  now. 

The  housing  problem  Is  one  symptom  of 
the  total  urban  crisis.  The  solutions  lie  in 
more  Jobs,  better  Jobs,  transportation  sys- 
tems  that  get  people  to  their  Joljs,  better 
schools  and  a  cogent  plan  that  deals  realis- 
tically with  cities'  problems. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to 
whether  Washington  has  such  a  plan.  The 
District  Commissioners  have  Ijeen  especially 
critical  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission's  1985  Plan.  That  plan  calls  for 
only  limited  commercial  expansion  within 
the  city  limits— so  Jobs  within  the  city  will 
be  limited. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  a  retention  of 
Washington*  low  skyline.  It  suggests  that 
present  neighborhood  population  densities 
be  kept  as  they  are.  The  Commissioners  sug- 
gest that  If  the  1985  proposal  were  to  become 
fact,  Washington  might  never  be  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  housing. 

With  all  of  this,  the  President's  action  will 
have  a  good  effect.  Thomas  Appleby,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  said  that  "the  President  could  not 
have  Issued  any  other  directive  that  goes  so 
immediately  to  the  heart  of  the  worst 
problem  in  the  city." 

SrrE  FOR   RELOCATION 

Mrs.  Howell  also  had  praise  for  it.  in  that 
it  now  gives  Washington  a  "relocation  re- 
source"— a  place  to  house  people  who  lose 
their  homes  because  of  public  works  projects 
and  urban  renewal. 

Mrs.  Howell  Is  also  hojjeful  that  landlords, 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  25,000  fewer  peo- 
ple needing  homes — will  be  more  likely  to 
comply  with  the  Housing  Code  and  become 
Involved  In  programs  to  Improve  relations 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  She  sug- 
gested that  the  Planning  and  House  Associa- 
tion was  Interested  in  developing  a  program 
along  these  lines. 

But  for  her,  the  most  important  thing  that 
can  happen  now  is  public  Involvement  In 
what  happens  at  the  Training  School  site. 
She  believes  that  as  many  people  as  possible 
should  be  involved  in  the  planning  process. 

"I  certainly  don't  mean  that  they  have  to 
go  to  the  people  every  time  they  sign  a  con- 
tract." she  said,  "but  they  ought  to  get  their 
preliminary  plans  before  as  many  people  as 
possible  as  early  as  possible." 

[Prom  the  New^Tork  Times,  Aug.  31,  1967] 

United  States   F>hovides   Site  for  a  Model 

CiTT  Built  bt  Industry 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  August  30. — President  John- 
son announced  today  that  a  privately 
financed  "new  community"  for  families  of  all 
Incomes  would  be  btUlt  on  a  335-acre  plot  of 
Federal  land  here. 

The  site  Is  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys,  which  will  b« 
moved  to  Morgantown,  West  Va.,  nex>  June. 

The  President  said  he  expected  that  the 
new  community,  which  will  house  25.000 
citizens,  would  be  under  construction  bj 
next  summer. 
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He  said  he  hoped  that  the  {M-oJect  would 
be  the  first  of  many  to  be  built  on  surplus 
Federal  land  in  or  near  url>&n  centers. 

To  that  end,  he  named  a  special  committee 
to  conduct  a  survey  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties across  the  nation  and  "evaluate  the 
prospects  for  transforming  these  lands  Into 
Tltal  and  useful  community  resources." 

members  of  COMMn-TEE 

Those  named  to  the  committee  are  Robert 
S.  McNamara,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Lawson  B.  Knott  Jr.,  head 
of  the  General  Services  Administration. 

Next  week  Mr.  Knott  will  send  out  teams  to 
inspect  Federal  property  that  might  be  de- 
clared surplus  for  the  purpoee  of  construct- 
ing model,  mixed  communities. 

Mr.  Knott  said  today  that  one  such  site 
might  be  Port  Totten,  which  occupies  140 
acres  in  Queens.  Another,  he  said,  was  a  par- 
cel of  3.300  acres  in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  also  said 
that  there  was  "substantial"  Federal  acreage 
in  Detroit,  some  of  which  is  either  surplus  or 
might  be  declared  so. 

WILL    INCLUDE    SCHOOLS 

The  initial  plans  for  the  development  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  drawn  up  by  Robert 
Gladstone  Association,  call  for  1,500  low  in- 
come housing  units,  2,200  units  for  moderate 
income  families,  and  800  high  income  apart- 
ments, homes  and  townhouses. 

The  planned  community  wUl  also  include 
schools,  recreational,  shopping  and  service 
facilities  and.  It  is  hoped,  some  light  Industry. 

Local  public  housing  authorities  set  the 
limits  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  and  consequently 
there  will  be  some  variation  In  the  projects 
eventusilly  constructed: 

However,  a  rough  national  definition  of  a 
low  income  fsjiUly  Is  one  earning  (2,700  to 
»3,700  a  year.  A  moderate  Income  family  Is 
one  earning  from  $3,700  to  $10,000  a  year. 

The  Government  will  donate  the  land  on 
which  the  low  Income  housing  units  will  be 
constructed  In  order  to  keep  down  the  costs 
for  the  developer  and  so  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  make  a  profit  from  the  low  rentals. 

The  Government  wUl  either  lease  or  sell 
the  land  for  the  construction  of  moderate 
and  high  Income  hotislng  and  oommerclal 
faculties. 

"This  new  venture,"  the  President  said, 
"will  be  first  and  foremost  a  partnership — a 
partnership  between  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments, private  developers  and  the  people 
of  the  city. " 

EXAMPLE    FOR    STATES 

It  was  his  hope,  the  President  said,  that  If 
this  concept  can  be  successfully  applied  In 
the  nation's  capital,  it  will  prove  useful  else- 
where and  so  become  a  "pioneer  effort  of  a 
new  program  involving  the  comprehensive 
development  of  surplus  Federal   land." 

Though  the  President  did  not  say  so,  it  was 
learned  that  he  would  like  to  see  states 
and  cities  follow  the  Federal  example  and  re- 
lease some  of  their  land  for  similar,  privately 
financed  developments. 

Joseph  P.  Callfano.  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  said  Mr.  Johnson  was  attracted 
to  the  new  concept  by  five  considerations :  A 
desire  to  move  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  housing;  a  belief  that  there  was 
»  "tremendous  potential"  m  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  land;  the  avoidance  of  con- 
denmation  proceedings  and  consequently  of 
land  speciUatlon;  the  fact  that  poor  families 
will  not  be  driven  out  of  their  present  homes, 
and  the  Involvement  of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Knott  sad  that  all  of  the  housing  In 
the  new  community  would  be  "open  occu- 
pancy," but  no  guidelines  would  be  laid  down 
In  an  effort  to  achieve  "racial  balance." 

President  Johnson,  It  was  learned,  first 
broached  his  proposal  for  the  use  of  Federal 
land  in  a  talk  with  Secretary  McNamara  last 
fau  at  his  Texas  ranch.  It  was  his  assump- 
tion that  most  of  the  surplus  Federal  land 


wotild  Involve  sites  abandoned  or  \ised  only 
marginally  by  the  military  services, 

TURNKET    IDEA    EXTENDED 

This  spring  the  President  asked  Mr.  Knott 
to  find  a  company  to  plan  the  project.  Last 
Thvirsday  the  President  called  Mr.  Knott  told 
him  that  everything  was  moving  along 
smoothly.  Whereupon  the  President  said  he 
wanted  the  planning  finished  over  the  week- 
end. 

Consequently,  officials  of  the  Housing  and 
Justice  DepEirtments  worked  throughout  the 
weekend  with  Walter  Tobriner,  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. Last  night,  the  President  approved 
the  plans,  decided  on  his  committee  and  di- 
rected that  the  survey  teams  be  dispatched 
next  week. 

The  low  income  housing  in  the  new  com- 
munity represents  an  extended  application  of 
a  program  already  under  way  In  the  housing 
agency.  This  is  known  as  "the  turnkey"  ap- 
proach to  Government-sponsored  housing. 


The  GoTernment  Personnel  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, September  16,  1967,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  published  an  editorial  in  which  it 
asks  us  to  view  our  present  personnel 
situation  with  a  spirit  akin  to  former 
President  Hoover's,  inasmuch  as  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  practice  of  attempting  to 
"get  $1  worth  of  production  for  every 
$1  spent  on  Federal  Government." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follovi's: 

A  Host  of  Federal  Workers 

The  current  total  of  Federal  clvUlan  em- 
ployees is  approaching  three  million. 

If  gathered  Into  one  community  they 
would  become  the  third  largest  city  In  the 
nation  (nudging  Los  Angeles  Into  fourth 
place  I.  By  any  standard  they  constitute  a 
great  many  people. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  pro- 
liferation of  Federal  worlcers.  The  war.  the 
Great  Society,  the  growth  of  population  are 
obvious  explanations,  and  all  of  them  have  at 
least  a  taint  of  legitimacy  about  them. 

But  obviously  when  a  nation  of  200  mil- 
lion requires  (or  thinks  It  requires)  a  force 
close  to  three  million  to  conduct  the  business 
of  Its  Federal  Government,  a  deeply  philo- 
sophical question  suggests  itself. 

The  total  Is  higher  than  ever  before,  save 
for  atypical  period  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  and  it  is  destined  to  increase  If  current 
requests  for  bureaucratic  growth  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  are  approved. 

Government,  if  one  Includes  state  and  local 
employes  in  the  thundering  total,  has  clearly 
become  om-  nation's  largest  business.  One 
need  look  no  further  than  the  sad,  seedy 
non-performance  of  the  Post  Office  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  far  from  the  most  efficient. 

A  htopia  of  small  government,  although  it 
might  be  desirable,  obviously  is  no  longelr 
possible.  But  the  public  longs  for  more  evi- 
dence that  increased  efficiency  Is  being 
sought  la  any  systematic  way. 

There  has  been  none  since  the  Hoover 
Commission,  and  it  might  encourage  great 


numbers  of  taxpayers  to  further  sacrifices  If 
some  such  evidence  were  to  be  forthcoming. 

A  business  as  big  as  the  central  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  deserves  the  best 
that  we  can  produce  in  the  way  of  manage- 
ment skills,  but  it  isn't  getting  It. 

Former  President  Hoover  has  gone  to  his 
well-merited  rest.  But  there  is  much  of  his 
spirit  left  among  us,  and  it  should  be  in- 
voked In  a  sharp,  tough,  well-considered  at- 
tempt to  get  $1  worth  of  production  for  every 
$1  spent  on  Federal  Government. 


Harriman,  Tenn.,  Surges  Ahead  on  Rising 
Tide  of  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  caty  of  Harriman  in  Roane  County, 
Tenn.,  is  riding  the  tide  of  a  great  surge 
of  growth  and  progress. 

The  Harriman  Record,  this  city's 
newspaper,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial summarizing  the  prxjgress  In  all 
dimensions  that  is  moving  Harriman 
ahead  in  its  program  of  municipal  and 
economic  development. 

Harriman  is  a  city  of  progress  and  Its 
resurgence  symbolizes  the  dedication  and 
determination  of  oCBcials  of  our  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  Appalachian  area. 
Mayor  A.  B.  Foster,  of  Harriman.  and 
Roane  County  Judge  Sterling  Roberts 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  coopera- 
tion in  the  great  program  and  partner- 
ship for  progress. 

I  want  also  to  commend  Mr.  Walter 
Pulllam.  the  able  and  distinguished  pub- 
lisher of  the  Harriman  Record,  for  the 
leadership  his  great  newspaper  has  pro- 
vided In  this  program  of  development. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  from  the  Harriman 
Record  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Harriman:  In  20  Tears  Small  Town  Into  a 
CrrT 

In  the  years  since  the  1940'8,  Harriman  has 
changed  more  than  most  of  us  who  have 
been  here  realize. 

The  change  has  been  gradual — and  that  Is 
good.  And  the  change  Itself  has  been  bene- 
ficial. Harriman  has  changed.  In  these  20  or 
so  years,  from  a  small  town  to  a  small  city. 

Some  of  the  changes  show  up  physically 
in  the  appearance  of  the  city. 

For  one  thing,  the  annexations  of  recent 
years  have  extended  the  city  limits,  nearly 
doubling  the  city's  geographic  area  and  vir- 
tually doubling  the  city's  official  population. 
The  inclusion  of  old  South  Harriman  and 
Meadowview  Into  the  city  proper  was  a  tre- 
mendous step.  For  the  first  time,  after  an- 
nexation, area-wide  planning  was  possible. 
Changes  thus  resulting  are  still  in  the 
making. 

New  highway  construction,  centering  about 
Harriman,  also  has  wrought  vast  change. 
The  widening  of  Roane  Street,  making  It 
into  a  white-way  .  .  .  the  new  bridge  across 
the  Emory  River  .  .  .  the  relocation  of  U.S. 
Highway  27,  with  its  four-lane  boulevard  run- 
ning from  the  new  bridge  all  the  way  to  Rock- 
wood  .  .  .  and  the  completion  of  Bitter 
Creek  Highway  down  from  Wartburg  .  .  . 
and  now  the  extension  of  Roane  Street  east- 
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ward  with  a  new  bridge  across  the  South- 
em  Railway  and  a  fo\ir-lane  stretch  behind 
Walnut  Hill  to  DeArmond's  .  .  . 

All  this,  and  we  havent  even  considered 
Interstate  40,  with  Its  Important  Interchange 
at  Emory  Gap,  within  the  city  limits.  Cer- 
tainly, with  all  this  highway  construction, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  State 
Administration  ol  the  past  20  years. 

New  buildings  and  new  homes  must  be 
included  in  the  20-year  change.  The  new 
utility  building,  the  American  Legion  build- 
ing, the  new  South  Harrlman  Elementary 
School,  Walnut  Hill  School  and  Cumberland 
Junior  High — all  have  been  built  within  this 
jjerlod.  Dozens  of  new  modern  business  build- 
ings and  several  $50,000  to  »100.000  homes 
have  gone  up.  The  new  West  HUls  Subdivi- 
sion, one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  has 
been  lald-out  and  partially  developed. 

Also  look  at  the  new  churches  biillt  dur- 
ing this  time:  Trenton  Street  Baptist,  First 
Christian,  Plr»t  Presbyterian.  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment Catholic,  Seven-Day  Adventist.  Walnut 
HIU  Baptist,  South  Harrlman  Church  of  God, 
Riverside  Baptist,  West  HlUs  Presbyterian, 
St.  Andrews  Eplaoopal,  the  Church  of  Christ 
and  (addition  to)  South  Harrlman  Baptist, 
and  perhaps  others. 

And  the  new  doctors'  and  dentists"  clinics 
stretching  along  Devonla  Street. 

More  Important  than  the  change  In  physi- 
cal Harrlman  has  been  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people. 

The  people  of  Harrlman  today  are  thinking 
ahead  more  than  ever  before.  True  civic 
pride  is  being  engendered.  This  is  evident 
from  the  way  people  boast  about  their  city, 
how  they  fix  up  their  property,  landscaping. 
Three  times  In  recent  years,  Harrlman  has 
won  national  recognition  on  its  clean-up 
efforts. 

Civic  pride  also  Is  reflected  In  new  pro- 
grams started  by  the  city  government,  such 
as  zoning  to  protect  propterty  values,  urban 
renewal  to  clean  out  deteriorated  sections  of 
the  dty.  and  community  planning  being 
done  by  the  BCarrlman  Area  Planning  Com- 
mission. More  needs  to  be  done  in  this  re- 
spect, but  at  least  we  have  made  a  start. 

The  change  of  the  past  two  decades  must 
Include  the  change  in  our  industries. 

Roane  Hosiery — one  of  o\ir  now  flue  In- 
dustries— was  founded  only  In  1949.  Since 
then,  BTirllngton  has  expanded  Its  Harrlman 
Hosiery  Plant  more  than  once.  Tennessee 
Olad  and  Yankie  Lumber  Company  have 
both  located  here.  Mead  Corporation  has 
modernized  Its  facilities.  And  recently  we 
have  acqviired  as  fine  additions  to  our  com- 
munity such  new  induslaries  as  Tennessee 
Forging  Steel  and  Beta-TEK. 

Harrlman  today  is  truly  a  City  of  indus- 
try, as  its  founding  fathers  dreamed  of. 

The  next  20  years?  We  see  even  more 
Change  for  the  better.  We  see  Harrlman  be- 
come an  even  greater  city,  an  industrial  hub 
that  Is  progressive,  that  Is  prosperous,  that 
la  an  even  greater  place  In  which  to  live 
and  do  business. 

Are  you  doing  your  part  to  insure  this 
great  future? 


What  Is  "National  Commitment"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
citizens  are  concerned  about  how  we  got 
where  we  are  in  international  relations. 
They  are  concerned  about  our  national 


commitment — ^how  commitment  is  de- 
termined and  controlled.  Current  prob- 
lems are  only  the  first  part  of  this  con- 
cern ;  future  problems  seem  all  too  prob- 
able unless  we  define  and  clarify  our  na- 
tional commitment. 

WANE-TV,  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  stated 
these  concerns  about  national  commit- 
ment in  an  editorial  broadcast  August  28, 
1967.  The  editorial  calls  for  debate  and 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   National   CoMMriMENT 

What  is  America's  national  policy  regard- 
ing Samoa?  What  is  our  "commitment"  in 
Blafra  ...  in  Laos  ...  in  Tanzania?  Is  there 
a  chance  that  another  Korea  or  Viet  Nam 
will  find  new  generations  of  Americans  flght- 
Ing  in  Sierra  Leone  or  Malagasy?  The  ex- 
perience m  Korea  and  Viet  Nam  is  disquiet- 
ing .  .  .  and  the  answer  may  be  "yes." 

At  stake  Is  the  issue  of  what  constitutes 
a  "national  commitment"  of  the  United 
States.  Some  feel  the  President  alone  can 
commit  this  country  to  a  course  abroad, 
under  his  general  powers  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs.  Others  feel  that  a  commitment  is  as 
sacred  as  a  treaty,  and  requires  congressional 
concurrence.  Had  this  matter  been  thrashed 
out  before  Viet  Nam,  perhaps  we  would  not 
find  ourselves  In  the  current  mess. 

Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright  has  offered  a  re- 
solution to  define  "national  commitment". 
He  would  have  It  be  of  such  Importance  that 
it  requires  senatorial  assent.  Hearings  on 
this  proposal  are  being  held  now. 

We  think  such  a  step  Is  In  order.  The  topic 
is  too  important  to  ignore  any  longer  .  .  . 
and  from  such  a  public  debate,  we  hope  will 
come  not  only  a  clearer  understanding  of 
how  our  foreign  policy  Is  made,  but  a  re- 
solution of  this  thorny  issue  of  Just  what 
constitutes  America's  commitments  abroad. 


Further  Support  for  Private  Enterprise 
Approach  to  Better  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ■ 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  cosponsored,  with  our  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennbdy,  legislation  to  encourage  and 
assist  private  enterprise  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  in  urban  poverty  areas. 
Since  its  introduction,  this  legislation  has 
received  considerable  comment  in  the 
Nation's  press,  particularly  by  Columnist 
Ted  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

On  September  13,  I  placed  In  the 
Record  an  earlier  column  by  Mr.  Lewis 
concerning  this  private-enterprise  ap- 
proach to  better  housing.  On  the  same 
date  Mr.  Lewis  wrote  a  second  article  in- 
dicating the  support  and  consideration 
this  measure  is  receiving  from  various 
national  figures  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  sec- 
ond column  by  Ted  Lewis  and  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 


HlTBERT    FOIiUSWS    KENNEDY    LiNS    ON    AlD    TO 

I  Ghettos 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 
Washingtok,  September  12. — A  conference 
of  industrialists,  arranged  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, suggested  today  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
Is  thinking  more  like  Bobby  Kennedy  than 
Lyndon  Johnson  about  what  to  do  about  the 
ghetto  riot  problem. 

-The  group  of  20  or  more  from  private  enter- 
prise was  brought  together  in  the  hope  that 
at  least  some  would  be  Inspired  by  a  corpo- 
rate  enterprise  In  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles — an  Investment  that  Is  succeeding 
and  already  has  produced  Jobs  for  500  Negro 
slum  residents. 

This  Humphrey  move  Is  right  along  the 
line  tirged  by  Kennedy.  The  New  York  Sena- 
tor has  argued  that  private  enterprise  should 
be  Induced,  on  an  urgent  basis,  t6  move  Into 
the  slums — on  the  basis  that  federal  pro- 
grams, despite  the  biUlons  appropriated, 
have  failed  to  produce  the  uplift  needed. 

Humphrey  obviously  cannot  subscribe  to 
Bobby's  opinion  that  the  federal  pTograms 
have  been  pretty  much  of  a  flop  and  that, 
otherwise,  there  would  not  have  been  this 
summer's  violence.  He  would  rtsk  a  break 
with  the  President  if  he  did  that,  far  LBJ 
is  stUl  sold  on  the  idea  that,  If  Congres* 
would  only  supply  more  billions,  the  fed- 
eral programs  would  be  more  effective. 

Today,  at  least  he  sponsored  an  effort  to 
enroll  the  private  sector  Into  the  wax  cm 
poverty — Joblessness  and  rotten  housing — 
and  In  a  significant  way,  for  he  had  avail- 
able a  case  history  of  successful  slum  In- 
filtration by  a  private  firm. 

There  to  give  details  of  the  effectlvenes* 
of  the  experiment  was  Dan  Kimball,  execu- 
tive committee  chairman  of  Aerojet  General, 
the  big  space  corporation.  Aerojet  bought 
a  building  In  the  depressed  Watts  section, 
and  then  got  the  business,  first  through  an 
Army  contract  for  hospital  tents  and,  more 
recently,  with  metal  and  woodworking  con- 
tracts. 

Aerojet's  subsidiary  In  Watts  has  been  run 
by  Watts  business  men.  On-the-job  training 
was  arranged.  Standard  hiring  practices  were 
pigeonholed,  so  educational  requirement 
were  waived.  A  police  recced  did  not  ban  a 
ma.n  from  a  Job. 

So  500  Watts  residents  now  have  Jobs  in 
the  Aerojet  plant,  right  In  their  own  com- 
munity. The  firm's  Investment  of  $1  million 
Is  not  yet  profitable,  but  seldom  does  any 
corporation  expect  to  show  a  profit  In  a 
plant's  first  year. 

KIMBALL  SATS  PROFIT  IS  COAL 

According  to  Kimball,  the  Watta  enter- 
prise was  not  a  "do-gooder"  effort.  It  wai 
based  on  the  belief  that  a  profit  could  be 
made,  and  this  conviction  Is  more  solid  than 
ever. 

Kimball  made  this  profit  motive  clear  at 
the  plant  dedication  and  was  cheered  when 
he  said;  "We  are  in  Watts  to  make  money." 
He  has  furtiier  explained  the  investment  by 
saying:  "We  build  plants  In  Arkansas  to 
take  advantage  of  surplus  labor.  Why  not, 
then.  In  Watts?" 

What  Is  Eoclologlcally  more  significant  1« 
that  the  illiterate  and  police-record  workers 
have  been  doing  a  good  Job.  The  on-the-job 
training  was  successful,  and  the  theft  rate 
lower  than  at  comparable  plants  that  hire 
only  those  without  police  records. 

These  details  of  the  Watts  experiment  were 
displayed  at  today's  Humphrey-fponsored 
meeting  of  Industrialists.  In  the  process  Ken- 
nedy's argument  for  "bringing  private  re- 
sources into  the  ghettos"  has  to  gain  weight, 
for  despite  spasmodic  Administration  efforts 
In  the  past  to  enroll  on  a  supplemental  basU 
the  private  sector,  there  have  been  few  tan- 
gible results — except  the  Aerojet  effort. 

Kennedy  has  proposed  incent4ves.  such  M 
accelerated  tax  depreciation  and  Investment 
credits,   to   encourage  private  enterprise  to 
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put  plants  in   ghettoe,  train  local  workers 
and  8\ipp!y  walk-to-work  Jobs,  and  make  it 

profitable  for  private  construction  Industry 
to  build  low-cost  housing  in  city  slums. 

POLICY    SViniTCH   rOR  THESE   LIBERALS 

There  is  an  Important  contradiction  In 
the  Kennedy  private  enterprise  thrust  as  a 
cure  for  ghetto  ills — a  thrust  that  clearly 
has  Humphrey's  support,  with  qualifications. 
Both  are  liberal  Democrats  who  in  the  past 
derided  Republicans  for  daring  to  suggest 
that,  wh.1t  the  federal  government  could  do, 
private  enterprise  could  do  better. 

Kennedy  has  made  a  clear-cut  switch,  even 
If  Humphrey  hesitates  to.  Kennedy  did  it 
emphatically,  when  In  proposing  «  new 
ghetto  problem  approach  he  said :  "No  pub- 
lic program  can  match  the  skills  and  re- 
sources that  private  capital  and  enterprise 
can  command." 

Humphrey  has  to  be  more  subtle  because 
IBJ  tWnks  the  ghetto  problem  can  be  solved 
only  by  pumping  more  billions  of  federal 
funds  into  this  project  or  that.  But  by  spon- 
jortng  Dan  Kimball's  private  enterprise 
project  as  one  other  industrialists  should 
copy,  wasn't  Humphrey  following  a  course 
closer  to  Kennedy  than  Johnson? 

Moreover,  as  the  ghetto-riot  issue  is  devel- 
oping in  advance  of  the  1968  political  cam- 
paign. It  Involves  the  extent  that  the  private 
sector  should  be  brought  Into  the  effort  to 
solve  the  slum  problem. 

The  Administration  can  only  fuzz  over  this 
Issue  by  getting  one  foot  into  the  same  act, 
but.  In  a  pointing  with  pride  to  how  Aerojet 
gave  500  Watts  residents  Jobs,  the  dimensions 
of  the  nation's  slum-Jobless  problem  be- 
comes only  more  glaring.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  that  nationally  a 
minimum  of  260.000  Jobs  are  required  in  big- 
city  poverty  areas  simply  to  bring  unemploy- 
ment rates  to  the  level  outside  those  areas. 


AitipoTerty  Le^al  Aid  and  Defender  Pro- 
gram of  Aastin-Travis  Conntie*,  Tex., 
Ably  Staffed  by  George  Templin  and 
Hamflton  Lowe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TEXAS 
IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Austin-Travis  County  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Society  has  just  engaged  the 
swTices  of  George  J.  Templin,  former 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  as 
wpervisor  of  legal  aid  dockets,  and  as- 
ilstant  lawyer  referral  director,  on  a 
half-time  basis. 

George  J.  Templin  was  clerk  of  the 
District  Court  of  Travis  County.  Tex.,  at 
the  time  I  served  as  district  judge  of 
Travis  County  prior  to  World  War  II. 

He  resigned  that  position  to  become 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 

George  Templin  has  the  respect  of  all 
the  laviTers  of  Texas.  For  the  past  24 
years,  he  has  signed  the  licenses  of  all 
the  lawyers  licensed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  to  practice  law  in  Texas. 

His  knowledge  of  Texas  lawyers  is  un- 
suJTPassed  in  Texas  and  the  acquisition 
of  his  aid,  even  on  a  half-time  basis,  will 
w  a  great  assist  to  the  very  successful 
^ration  of  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Society  of  Austin-Travis  County. 


The  director  of  the  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Society  of  Austin-Travis  County 
Is  senior  attorney  L.  Hamilton  Lowe.  L. 
Hamilton  Lowe  Is  an  able  lawyer,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  public  officers 
and  servants.  Ham  Lowe  and  I  were 
classmates  in  the  University  of  Texas 
Law  School.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer  has 
been  proven  over  and  over  and  it  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  Lawyer  Referral  Serv- 
ice of  Travis  County  Bar  Association  and 
the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Society  of 
Austin-Travis  County  that  two  men  of 
proven  ability,  high  standing  at  the  Bar. 
unimpeachable  integrity,  each  with  a 
genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
problems  of  the  people  without  legal  aid, 
should  be  engaged  to  head  tliis  legal  aid 
effort. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  per- 
sonally with  L.  Hamilton  Lowe  and 
George  J.  Templin  in  different  capacities 
at  different  times,  my  relationship  with 
Hamilton  Lowe  extending  over  40  years 
and  my  acquaintance  and  work  with 
George  J.  Templin  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  30  years.  Tot  4 
years  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  board 
of  legal  examiners  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
which  examined  law  students-  for  licens- 
ing by  the  State,  serving  imder  appoint- 
ment by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas, 
and  In  that  capacity  I  worked  very 
closely  with  George  Templin  for  4  years 
In  the  licensing  of  young  lawyers  of 
Texas— from  1947  to  1951. 

Ham  Lowe  and  I  have  engaged  in  many 
joint  activities. 

I  have  never  seen  a  legal  aid  and  re- 
ferral society  more  ably  staffed  than  this 
one  In  Austin,  Tex.,  by  people  each  of 
whom  I  personally  know  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  those 
whom  they  seek  to  serve. 

The  bar  of  the  country  Is  aiding  greatly 
in  the  legal  aid  portion  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  activities.  If  this 
type  of  representation  given  the  people 
of  Austin-Travis  County  by  the  Legal  Aid 
and  Defenders  Society  there,  Is  spread 
throughout  the  country,  this  legal  aid 
portion  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  of  the  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoios  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Former 
High  Court  Clerk  Joins  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety," published  in  the  Austin  American 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Austin  (Tex.)   American,  Sept.  8. 
1967] 

Templin — Former  High  Court  Clerk  Joins 
Legal  Am  Societt 

George  J.  Templin,  the  man  who  signed 
Texas  lawyers'  licenses  to  practice  for  24  years 
as  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Society  (LADS)  of  Austin-Travis  County. 

Senior  Attorney  L.  Hamilton  Lowe  said 
Templin  would  be  supervisor  of  Legal  Aid 
dockets  and  assistant  Lawyer  Referral  direc- 
tor on  a  half-time  basis. 

LADS  is  a  $128.000-a-year  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram to  make  available  lawyer  services  to 
anyone  In  Travis  County.  Its  chief  role  is  to 
represent  the  poor  In  civil  cases  including 
domestic  problems. 

Templin  attended  both  Southwest  Tazaa 
Teachers    College    at    Ban    Marcos    and    the 


University  of  Texas.  He  was  principal  of  a 
high  school  in  Bradshaw  near  Abilene  three 
years  but  returned  to  Austin  In  1817  to  be- 
come a  banker.  He  was  assistant  cashier  of 
one  of  the  banks  Involved  in  a  series  of  1929- 
30  bank  consolidations.  He  left  to  become  a 
bookkeeper  In  a  business  office. 

Templin  was  appointed  Travis  County  dis- 
trict clerk  to  fill  the  vacancy  when  8.  A.Phll- 
quist  left  to  become  clerk  of  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals  In  1932.  He  won  a  special 
election,  and  was  re-elected  each  term  until 
he  resigned  in  1943  to  become  clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  He  retired  In  January  this 
year. 

Templin  was  president  of  Austin  Kiwanls 
in  1936.  He  was  active  15  years  In  Scottish 
Rite  and  Shrlners. 

Lowe  said  Templin  would  be  Invaluable  to 
til?  success  of  the  lawyer  referral  system  and 
keeping  court  dockets  of -cases  in  litigation. 

the  Lawyer  Referral  Services  of  the  Travis 
County  Bar  officers  are  in  the  Lowlch  build- 
ing at  1107  Guadalupe. 

OEO  Legal  Aid  offices  are  In  the  Court- 
house and  antlpoverty  neighborhood  centers 
at  1619  East  1st  St.  and  1309  East  12th  St 
Legal  services  are  free  to  those  who  can  not 
pay. 

About  no  Travis  County  lawyers  are 
avaUable  for  volunteer,  part-pay,  and  stand- 
ard fee  services  according  to  needs  of  the 
client,  Lowe  said.  OEO  attorneys  work  full 
time  under  the  LADS  budget  to  serve  those 
who  can  not,  otherwise   get  legal  help. 


Start  Helping  Our  President  Win  Thi»  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Jess  C.  Moody,  senior  minister  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  recently  commented  cm  the 
Vietnam  war.  the  President  and  the 
critics,  in  the  church  bulletin. 

I  believe  his  eomments  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  so  I  am  reprinting 
them  in  the  Record: 

From  the  Stcdy  or  the  Pastor 

Perhaps  ...  I  don't  belong  here — In  this 
country.  I  mean. 

Or  at  least  In  this  century. 

There  are  so  many  things  of  which  I  am 
wearying. 

I'm  tired  of  meeting  people  who  are  trying 
to  make  my  country  and  my  president  "look 
like  some  sort  of  a  Crlaxit  Evil.  The  old  give 
and  take  of  the  Democrat-Republican  ex- 
change Is  all  right,  but  I'm  detecUng  what  I 
think  Is  absolute  disloyalty  to  our  nation 
and  its  roots. 

it  is  kosher  to  caricature  our  president, 
but  to  pour  venom  on  his  bead  is  to  create 
the  environment  for  another  Dallas. 

A  leading  citizen  right  here  In  Wect  Palm 
Beach  told  me  the  latest  'Joke"  after  which 
everyone  howled  In  laughter,  except  tbls 
writer.  He  said.  Oh,  where  is  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald — Just  when  we  need  him  most?" 

I'm  sorry  but  when  we  begin  t»  play  the 
game  Uke  that,  I'm  bowing  out. 

This  is  the  kind  of  paranoia  that  created 
the  grim  stupidly  from  the  Texas  School  Book 
Depository. 

That  we're  sick  and  perhaps  a  little  bit 
stupid  isn't  difficult  to  prove  these  days. 

Let's  consider  It  a  spiritual  act  to  neither 
parUclpate  in  nor  put  up  with  such  hate. 
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It  Is  acceptable  to  disagree  but  for  Christ's 
dear  sake,  don't  hate. 

I  read  thla  week  a  statement  by  a  student 
at  San  Francisco  State,  "I  can't  b«  pushed 
or  bullied  Into  a  way  I  don't  understand." 
Pray  tell  me  what  young  n-'ui  In  1917  or 
1941  or  1950  iinderstood  thoe  -»  .rs?  I  was 
16  years  old  In  1941  and  not  a  student  with 
whom  I  went  to  school  understood  a  tad 
about  Hlrohlto,  Hitler,  or  n  Duce — but  every 
last  one  of  them  went  when  the  call  to  colors 
came. 

There  Is  a  fiindamental  difference  between 
consclentioua  objection  and  what  these 
young  Pro-Ho's  and  All-for-DeGaulle's  are 
pouring  out  of  their  hoppers. 

You  see,  a  sophomore  at  San  Francisco 
State  has  a  better  vantage  point  to  under- 
stand the  world-wide  communist  cause  than 
a  mere  General  Westmoreland  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  That's  why  the  student  can 
write,  "A  Pacifist  living  with  a  woman,  who 
takes  a  stand  against  what  war  does,  can 
reach  a  higher  state  of  moral  conscience 
than,  say,  u  business  man  who  is  faithful 
to  his  wife,  yet  never  thinks  about  his  na- 
tion's right  to  liLflct  cruelties  against  the 
Viet  Cong." 

Don't  we  understand  that  this  boy  wonder 
■eee  very  clearly  that  the  Viet  Cong  are  a 
harmless  lot,  really?  We  are  causing  all  the 
problems.  We  are  the  threat  to  freedom. 
Those  poor  communists  don't  intend  to 
harm  anyone.  It  was  only  a  rumor  that  seven 
million  people  were  murdered  In  North  Ko- 
rea and  twelve  clUion  In  China  because 
they  were  followers  of  Christ. 

All  we  must  do  Is  lie  down  and  play  dead 
and  the  nice  communists  will  bring  about  a 
paradise  where  students  won't  be  oppressed 
like  that  poor  lad  at  San  FYsmclsco  State. 

This  week  I  talked  to  a  couple  of  very 
outspoken  Doves.  They  were  downing  every- 
thing about  America — our  president,  our 
churches,  our  schools.  Just  everything.  Then 
one  of  them  began  to  make  mock  of  the  boys 
In  Viet  Nam  and  ended  by  saying,  "Why  is 
It  that  we  in  our  air  conditioned  houses  are 
such  Doves  and  those  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam 
•re  such  Hawks?" 

I  nearly  bit  off  my  tongue  and  finally  I  had 
to  say  to  them.  "Perhaps  you  are  trying  to 
protect  air  conditioned  houses  and  they  are 
trying  to  protect  freedom." 

I'll  assure  you  of  one  thing.  Let  the  com- 
munists win  In  Viet  Nam  and  you  will  see 
the  greatest  revival  of  communist  influence 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  say  let's  cut  off  Ho  Chi  Mln's  beard  and 
■tart  helping  our  president  win  this  war. 

If  this  la  too  political  an  article  for  your 
pastor  to  write,  then  fire  me! 


Carbini;  Monopolistic  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  ask  uoanlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Curbing  Monop- 
olistic Power."  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  of  September  12,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CtrasiNa  Monopolistic  Powes 
When  arrogant,  monopolistic  labor  union 
leaders  blatantly  fiaunt  their  power  under 
the  noeea  of  the  American  people,  and  de- 
fiantly adopt  a  public-be-damned  attitude, 
it  is  time  for  the  Nation  to  be  on  the  alert 
and  for  Oovemment  to  demand  Antitrust 


regulations  for  labor,  as  well  as  for  business, 
as  a  matter  of  equity,  for  the  common  good. 

A  crisis  could  develop  that  would  threaten 
inflationary  catastrophe  and  economic  dis- 
aster. The  public  Interest — Including,  espe- 
cially, the  financial  self-interest  of  rank- 
and-file  working  men  and  women — is  being 
trampled  under  a  parade  of  power-obsessed 
union  leaders  led  by  Walter  Reuther.  Fol- 
lowing boldly  in  Reuther's  footsteps  is  an 
array  of  lesser  labor  lights  across  the  coun- 
try who  Win  grow  steadily  in  number  and  in 
militancy  unless  the  American  people  sum- 
mon the  courage  to  stand  up  to  them. 

Must  there  be  an  irrevocable  calamity  be- 
fore the  Nation  acts?  Is  greed  to  be  allowed 
to  run  rampant,  until  the  value  of  the  dollar 
is  eroded  virtually  to  the  point  of  worthless- 
ness,  before  steps  are  taken  to  curb  the 
headlong  rush  of  reckless  labor  leaders  into 
the  splrallng  quicksand  of  monetary  suicide? 

The  time  has  come,  and  the  need  is  des- 
perately urgent,  for  a  political  leader  of 
national  stature  to  call  for  public  discussion 
of  labor  union  monopoly  and  Congressional 
enactment  of  a  law  that  will  bring  labor 
unions  within  the  scope  of  Federal  antitrust 
regulations. 

This  Nation  stands  now,  In  regard  to  ir- 
responsible big  labor,  at  a  critical  crossroad 
comparable  to  the  one  reached  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  people, 
to  break  up  big  business  monopolies  and 
place  effective  curbs  on  the  power  of  indus- 
try leaders  through  antitrust  legislation. 

It  took  courage,  then,  to  battle  big  busi- 
ness. It  takes  courage,  now,  to  challenge  big 
labor.  Then,  as  now,  political  pressures  were 
brought  to  bear  against  elected  officials  who 
would  dare  to  speak  out  for  protection  of 
the  public  Interest  against  the  tyranny  of 
monopoly. " 

The  Inquirer  does  not  shrink  from  the 
fight.  We  firmly  believe  that  curbs  on  union 
monopoly  are  essential  to  orderly  economic 
growth  of  the  NatlorL  We  believe  the  rank- 
and-file  union  members  will  come  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  such  curbs  to  safeguard 
their  own  interests  and  the  future  financial 
stability  of  their  families. 

Greed,  as  manifested  by  monopolistic 
union  leaders,  is  self-defeating.  As  they  vie 
to  outdo  one  another  In  grasping  for  more 
and  more,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar slips  away.  Pay  raises  and  pension  bene- 
fits dwlftaie  to  a  fraction  of  their  former 
worth.  Gains  become  illusory  and  meaning- 
less. The  grim  truth  of  this  may  already  be 
seen  in  the  tragic  faces  of  pensioners  who 
have  been  reduced  to  near-poverty  by  the 
greed  of  younger  generations  enticed  by 
pled  pipers  of  the  labor  union  barony. 

We  repeat,  anti-trust  regulations  appli- 
cable to  labor,  as  well  as  to  business,  are 
required  as  a  matter  of  equity,  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  duty  of  the  President  and 
Congress  is  clear.  The  question  Is  whether 
they  have  the  political  courage  to  perform 
that  duty. 


Editor's  Notebook — National  Alliance  of 
Pottal  and  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 
•IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  follow- 
tng  from  the  National  Alliance,  of  Au- 
gust 1967: 

Editor's  Notebook 

The  queetlon  ha«  been  asked  many  times, 
by  many  citizens,  Negro  and  white,  "Why 


the  riots?"  The  failure  of  the  VS.  Congress, 
State  and  Olty  governments  to  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  all  citizens  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  elementary  of  all  reasons  that  can 
be  given  fof  the  dvil  uprisings  which  have 
been  occurring  In  oHy  after  city  across  the 
country  this  summer. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  high  rate  of  unemployment  among  the 
Negro  population,  particularly  Negro  youth, 
has  been  f>olnted  to  as  a  primary  factor  In 
the  riots.  While  employment  figures  for  other 
groups  of  Americans  Is  up,  for  the  Negro  citi- 
zen, finding  a  Job  which  wiU  afford  a  stand- 
ard of  living  above  the  level  of  poverty,  1b  a 
very  real  concern.  The  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment and  upgrading  on  Jobs  which  are 
available  to  other  groups  of  Americans  are 
simply  not  available  to  Negroes.  We  are  & 
long  way  from  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts 
laws  which  control  the  flow  of  foreign  per- 
sons to  this  country.  Under  the  Ixnmlgratioin 
laws  of  this  nation,  since  1820  to  the  year 
1966,  some  42,994,576  persons  have  entered 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries. 
They  are  aWe  to  secure  employment,  it  mat- 
ters not  whether  they  can  read  and  write,  or 
even  speak  the  English  langiiage.  This  num- 
ber of  immigrants  constitutes  more  than  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  popiilatlon.  There 
are  Jobs  for  these  people,  but  there  ajie  no 
Jobs  for  a  large  percentage  of  Negro  Ameri- 
can citizens.  In  the  newspaper  editorials,  the 
columns  of  noted  columnists  and  radio  and 
television  oommentators,  there  has  never 
been  any  mention  of  this  fact. 

HOUSING 

Poor  and  segregated  housing  for  Negro 
citizens  hsfl  been  given  as  another  reason 
for  much  ot  the  unrest  in  the  cities.  Manj 
big  cities  have  urban  renewal  projects.  For 
many  Negro  families,  urban  renewal  meani 
nothing  but  Negro  removal.  The  first  land 
condemned  by  the  dty  of  Detroit  and  sched- 
uled for  Its  first  urban  renewal  project  was 
CKn  the  city's  lower  east  side,  often  referred 
to  In  the  oid  days  as  "Black  Bottom."  The 
first  226  acres  cleared  displaced  over  3.244 
families  and  many  single  home  dweUers.  It 
was  said  by  the  city  when  the  condemnation 
of  the  homes  and  small  businesses  In  the 
area  was  flrst  started,  that  the  land  wouid 
be  cleared  for  low-cost  housing.  After  clear- 
ing the  land  lay  vacant  for  approxUnately 
ten  years  and  following  that  time  was  sold 
to  private  developers,  who  have  erected  low 
rise  and  high  rise  dwellings  with  rental* 
ranging  from  $150.00  to  $650.00  per  month. 
A  large  billboard  sign  describes  this  urban 
renewal  project  as  "an  exclusive  residential" 
section  of  the  dty. 

The  btilldlng  of  two  expressways  In  the 
city  displaced  another  1,100  families,  and 
In  addition,  the  dty  has  condemned  SCO 
acres  on  the  city's  east  side  and  moved  out 
the  rcsldemta  of  the  area;  still  another  4«0 
acres  has  been  condemned  on  the  east  side 
of  the  dty.  The  majority  of  families  dis- 
placed by  urban  renewal  have  been  Negro 
families.  Figures  for  families  displaced  by 
urbaJi  renewal  on  the  dty's  west  side  are  not 
included. 

THE  EIOT  statistics 

In  the  13th  Street  area  of  Detroit's  west 
side  where  the  flrsrt  riorttng  began  on  Sun- 
day morning,  July  23,  there  are  40.000  per- 
sons housed  In  a  square  mile.  The  merchants 
in  the  area  sell  their  commodities  at  a  price 
higher  than  In  other  neighborhoods:  the  rate 
of  Interest  and  carrying  charges  for  furni- 
ture and  appliances  la  higher.  The  man  ^^° 
owns  the  store  doses  up  at  night  and  goes 
h<wie  to  suburbia  foe  a  peaceful  and  quiet 
night's  rest. 

Dtulng  the  first  three  days  of  the  riot  la 
Detroit  the  sales  loss  was  estimated  at  oyer 
$30  million;  eerrlcee  Ices,  $16  mUlion;  and 
wages  loss,  $100  mUllon.  Other  figures: 
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MORE    THAN     5,000     HOMELESS;     2S0    STILL 
MISSING 

Arrested.  6,557.  Dead.  46.  Injured  1,000 
or  more.  Including  91  policemen:  29  firemen; 
19  National  Guardsmen  and  4  State  Police- 
men. Stores  looted.  1.700.  Pires,  1.617.  Food 
stores  damaged.  460;.  93  totally  demolished; 
99  to  reopen;  268  closed  (Aug.  7  Board  of 
Commerce  estimate).  Policemen  on  duty, 
2.000:  National  Guardsmen,  6.800;  U.S.  Army 
troops.  3.300;   1.400  on  stand-by. 

T\-pes  of  buildings  set  afire  (Aug,  4  Fire 
Dept.  estimate);  apartment  houses.  30;  ap- 
pliance repair  shops.  2;  Army-Navy  store.  1; 
artists'  supply  shop,  1;  auto  wash,  1;  baker- 
ies. 2;  bank.  1;  bars.  9;  barber  shops.  9;  bar- 
ber supply,  1;  beauty  schools.  3;  beauty 
shops.  2:  churches.  3;  cleaners.  18:  clothing 
stores.  17;  dance  halls.  2;  drugstores.  13; 
dwellingrs.  1  and  2-family,  87;  dwellings  and 
stores.  38:  factory,  1;  furniture  stores,  19; 
gas  stations,  3;  gift  shop,  1;  grocery  stores, 
47;  hardware  stores,  6;  hotels,  2;  Jewelry 
stores.  4;  liquor  stores.  5;  loan  shops.  2; 
multiple  occupancies,  14:  offices.  9;  jjalnt 
store.  1;  party  stores.  3;  pest  control  store, 
1;  pet  shop,  1;  poolroom,  1;  print  shops.  4; 
private  club,  1;  private  garages,  6;  record 
shops.  3;  repair  garages,  3;  rope  splicing  co., 
1;  restaurants,  12;  shoe  repairers,  2;  store 
and  dwelling,  1;  undetermined.  46;  uphol- 
stery shops,  2;  vacant  stores,  9;  variety  stores, 
11;  warehouses,  17,  for  a  total  of  477. 

Detroit's  riot  was  not  a  race  riot!  Looters 
and  snipers  arrested  were  both  Negro  and 
white.  During  the  days  of  the  riot  in  Detroit, 
the  sniper  activity  was  directed  at  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  cities  and  surrounding  commu- 
nities which  assisted  the  city's  fire  depart- 
ment. 

CrrT    GOVERNMENT 

Detroit's  mayor  was  elected  because  the 
city's  Negro  population  supported  his  can- 
didacy as  a  protest  against  the  incumbent 
mayor.  The  flrst  three  years  he  was  In  office, 
his  political  appointments  numbered  256,  of 
which  18  were  Negroes.  The  combined  sal- 
aries of  these  Jobs  total  approximately  $600.- 
000  annually.  Negroes  constitute  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  the  dty's  population.  In  re- 
turn for  their  vote,  they  received  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  appointments,  while  the  remain- 
ing 93  per  cent  went  to  the  majority  group, 
even  though  their  vote  was  not  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  present  mayor. 

HOPE     AND     rAITH 

Perhaps  typical  of  the  attitude  of  many 
Of  the  victims  of  the  riot  was  that  of  the 
elderly  Negro  woman  who  lost  her  home, 
fumlBhlngs,  and  everything  she  owned.  Yet, 
when  the  urgent  plea  was  made  to  give  blood. 
the  went  down  to  the  office  of  the  Red  Cross 
to  give  ...  to  donate  blood  which  was  bo 
desperately  needed.  She  had  hope  and  she 
had  faith  m  the  dty  of  Detroit. 

A     TIME     OF     THAGEDY 

A  special  supplement  on  the  riot  in  Detroit, 
titled  "A  Time  of  Tragedy"  has  been  mailed 
to  all  of  the  branch  presidents  in  order  that 
you,  as  leaders  of  your  branch,  may  have  a 
more  complete  picture  and  fuUer  under- 
standing of  the  trying  days  in  Detroit  during 
the  month  of  July. 


The  Washington  Pott  Commends  Cam- 
paign Fmancing  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  tennessxk 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 
Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Honest  Election  Law.  1967,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Satur- 
day. September  16.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honest   Election    Law.    1967 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  come 
up  with  a  campaign  financing  bill  which  does 
it  substantial  credit.  The  measure  Is  an 
enormous  Improvement  over  the  hastily  con- 
cocted law  th.^t  Congress  enacted  last  year. 
In  some  respects  it  is  a  refinement  of  the 
recommendations  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  May.  Serious  questions  about  the 
wisdom  of  some  of  its  provisions  remain, 
but  at  least  the  measure  can  now  be  de- 
bated as  a'  carefully  devised  experiment  in 
the  public  financing  of  campaigns. 

Two  of  the  bill's  three  titles  are  relatively 
noncontroverslal.  Title  I  would  create  an  In- 
come-tax credit  for  political  contributions. 
A  taxpayer  giving  up  to  $50  to  the  candidate 
or  party  of  his  choice  in  state  and  local  as 
well  as  Federal  elections  could  deduct  half 
of  the  sum  from  his  Income  tax.  This  should 
greatly  stlmtilate  private  giving  for  pwlitical 
purposes  and  thus  ease  the  general  burden 
of  financing  campaigns,  and  the  Oovem- 
ment aid  Involved  would  be  distributed  pre- 
cisely as  the  rank  and  file  of  private  donors 
wish. 

Title  III  is  identical  with  the  campaign- 
fund  reporting  bill  which  the  Senate  passed 
separately  the  other  day  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  these 
reforms  embodied  in  the  campaign-financing 
bill  when  it  reaches  the  House. 

Title  II  would  permit  the  candidates  for 
President,  Vice  President  and  Senator  to 
draw  campaign  funds  from  the  Federal 
Treasury — up  to  $14  million  for  each  presi- 
dential candidate  and  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$26,428,000  for  the  senatorial  candidates. 
These  funds  could  be  spent  only  for  expenses 
Incurred  during  a  90-day  period  Immediately 
preceding  and  following  an  election.  During 
that  time  the  candidates  could  not  accept  or 
spend  any  private  contributions,  but  any 
candidate  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  limita- 
tions could  elect  to  run  on  private  contribu- 
tions. In  taht  event  he  could  not  participate 
In  the  public  subsidy,  but  his  spending  from 
private  funds  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
amounts  available  and  his  own  discretion. 

The  most  worrisome  thing  about  this  ar- 
rangement Is  the  possibility  of  a  race  with 
one  presidential  candidate  using  limited  pub- 
lic funds  and  the  other  unlimited  private 
funds.  If  the  unlimited  spender  should  win, 
charges  of  having  bought  the  election  might 
I>rove  a  formidable  handicap.  Some  experi- 
enced politidans  say  that  no  presidential 
candidate  would  risk  the  disadvantages  of 
private  financing  if  his  opponent  were  In 
the  system,  and  that  the  <tengerB  of  an  un- 
equal race  would  therefore  not  arise.  Only 
experience  can   provide  the  answer. 

Questions  will  certainly  be  raised  as  to 
whether  $14  million  Is  enough  for  a  presi- 
dential campaign.  This  Is  less  than  half  of 
what  might  have  been  provided  to  each  party 
under  the  $1  Inoome-tax  checkoff  approved 
last  year  and  much  less  than  the  parties  are 
reputed  to  have  spent  In  recent  campaigns. 
But  the  expense  of  raising  money  from  pri- 
vate sources  (always  a  Urge  item)  would  be 
eliminated.  We  think  the  sum  would  be  ample 
for  a  trial  run  if  Congress  would  repeal  Sec- 
tion 315  of  the  Federal  OommunlcatlonB  Act 
so  that  television  and  radio  broadcasters 
could  make  available  to  the  candidates  a 
substantial  amount  of  free  time,  without 
Incurring  the  penalties  of  the  present 
unworkable  law. 

The  offer  of  Federal  campfiign  funds  for 
Senators  Is  likely  to  be  more  controversial. 
The  plan  outlined  by  the  Finance  Oammlttee 
has  two  notable  advantages.  It  would  enable 
a  ixx>r  man.  If  nominated  by  'him  party,  (o 


run  for  the  Senate  without  having  to  accept 
oompramlslng  gifts  from  the  Interests.  It 
would  dioubtless  strengthen  the  two-party 
system,  espedally  in  the  South,  by  providing 
funds  for  candidates  who  wcmld  have  little 
chance  to  win.  No  Senate  seat  would  likely 
go  uncontested.  Yet  sharp  questions  must 
be  asked  about  a  plan  that  would  provide 
each  candidate  In  such  states  as  New  York 
and  California  with  $1,500,000  for  what  ml^ht 
prove  to  be  only  part  of  his  campaign.  Even 
Ui  such  states  as  Connecticut  the  allowaaec 
would  be  $334,000  for  a  90-day  campaign. 

How  many  Senators  would  conduct  Inten- 
sive campaigns  on  p>rivate  funds  for  a  y««ur 
before  the  cut-off  date  and  then  use  the  pul>- 
11c  funds  for  a  whirlwind  climax?  The  pro- 
posal appears  to  be  open  to  this  fcinrf  o*  abuse. 
We  do  not  think  the  public  would  k3a^  tol- 
erate a  two-campaign  strategy — one  to  b« 
financed  from  private  contributions  and  tba 
other  from  the  Treasury. 

If  this  part  of  the  bUl  is  to  be  approved. 
the  least  Congress  can  do.  in  cnix  view,  la  to 
outlaw  testimonal  dinners  for  Senators  in 
the  subsidy  system  and  to  require  full  dls- 
dosure  of  assets  and  Income  from  all  sources. 
That  would  be  a  small  price  for  Senator*  to 
pay  for  the  great  advantage  of  having  their 
campaigns  publicly  financed. 

If  Congress  should  decide  to  experiment 
with  direct  campaign  subsidies,  the  Long- 
Gore  bill  that  has  now  emerged  is  certainly 
the  best  approach  yet  devised.  The  Finance 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  its  pains- 
taking work,  including  the  elaborate  for- 
mula for  dealing  with  minor  party  candi- 
dates. We  hope  that  the  bUl  will  be  seriously 
debated  in  both  houses  with  sincere  deter- 
mination to  remedy  the  critical  defects  in  the 
present  law. 


Crisis  in  the  Ghettos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Community  Coimcil  of  Greater  New 
York,  located  in  my  district  at  225  Park 
Avenue  South,  consists  of  Academy  of 
Medicine,  American  Red  Cross  in  Greater 
New  York,  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association.  Catholic  Charities, 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  Central 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Children's  Aid  Society,  Citi- 
zens' Housing  and  Planning  Council.  City 
of  New  York,  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association,  Community  Service  Society, 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies, 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agen- 
cies, The  Greater  New  York  Fund, 
Greater  New  York  Hospital  Association. 
Hospital  Review  and  Plarming  Coiincil. 
New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  As- 
sociation, United  Hospital  Fund,  United 
Neighborhood  Houses,  Urban  League  of 
Greater  New  York.  Visiting  Nurse  Associ- 
ation of  Brooklyn,  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
of  New  York. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  serves  as 
honorary  president  of  this  organization, 
whose  officers  are  David  Sher,  president; 
John  T.  Bumell,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Randall. 
How^ard  A.  Seitz.  vice  presidents:  Edwin 
Rosenberg,  treasurer;  Juan  Sancliez.  sec- 
retary; James  W.  Pogarty,  executive 
director;  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  public  rela- 
tions director. 
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The  Community  Council,  on  August  31, 
In  the  wake  of  the  severe  crisis  In  the 
ghettos  of  the  United  States,  adopted  a 
position  statement  which  gives  deliberate 
and  intelligent  thought  to  the  problem. 
I  commend  this  position  statement  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues: 
Crisis  in  the  Ghettos — ^A  Position  State- 
ment    BT     THE     COMMUNITT     COUNCIL     09 

Greateb  New  York 

The  deepening  crisis  In  the  ghettos  Is  the 
nation's  most  urgent  morai  challenge.  It  also 
poeee  the  greatest  threat  to  our  security  as  a, 
democratic  America. 

Immediate  action  Is  essential  at  every  level, 
public  and  private,  federal,  state  and  local. 
to  avert  longer,  hotter  summers  and  colder, 
more  bitter  winters.  Moreover,  such  action 
must  be  on  a  scale  matching  the  magnitude 
ot  the  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
Tork  calls  on  all  Americans  to  Join  in  de- 
manding that  top  priority  be  given  noiB  to 
correcting  the  Inequltiee  which  have  created 
tbe  ghettos  and  which  tend  to  fterpetuate 
t2)«  problems  ot  the  ghettos. 

Th«  Community  Council  holds  that  the 
benefits  of  democracy  must  be  secured  for 
the  16  million  or  more  alienated  and  de- 
prived Americans  who  now  suffer  the  frus- 
trations o(f  our  urbEm  ghettos,  as  the  nation's 
first  concern.  We  believe  democracy  may  be 
Buooeasf  ully  exported  and  encouraged  abroad 
only  after  it  has  been  assured  for  all  clUzens 
at  home.  Our  concern  must  be  for  moral 
justice  before  all. 

The  underlying  causes  of  the  crisis  are  well 
known.  For  more  than  40  years,  since  its 
founding  In  1925  as  the  Welfare  Council,  the 
Community  Council  has  been  documenting 
the  nattire  and  extent  of  the  problems.  Jhe 
list  is  formidable,  and  despite  some  progress, 
the  gap  between  the  needs  and  the  solutions 
Is  widening. 

No  new  studies  or  conferences  are  re- 
quired— however  useful  their  long  range 
purpose — to  Identify  the  reasons  for  ghetto 
unreatt.  They  include  unemployment;  sub- 
human housing;  Inferior  education;  InsufB- 
clent  training  opportunities;  meager  recrea- 
tion and  cultural  programs;  racial  and  reli- 
gious discrimination;  unresponsive  public 
services;  fourth-rate  health  care;  inequality 
before  the  law;  and  fragmented  voluntary 
aodal  assistance.  OoAsumer  exploitation, 
usury,  traffic  In  vice  and  narcotics,  and  vio- 
lence against  persons  and  property  abound. 

Law  and  order  must  prevail  and  violence 
must  not  go  unpunished  or  uncontrolled; 
but  the  injustices  which  victimize  the  people 
of  the  ghetto  are  equally  reprehensible  and 
must  be  equally  prohibited. 

The  Community  Council  calls  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  recognize 
that  a  national  emergency  exists,  and  to  use 
his  executive  jxywers  and  discretionary  funds 
to  create  a  national  employment  and  public 
works  program  centered  In  the  ghettos  which 
would : 

A.  Guarantee  employment  at  a  living  wage 
to  every  citizen  unable  to  find  employment 
in  private  Industry  or  service. 

B.  Where  skills  are  Inadequate,  establish 
ghetto-centered  paid  training  programs  with 
a  guarantee  of  employment  upon  completion. 

C.  Inaugurate  an  accelerated  national  pro- 
gram of  public  works,  housing,  hospital  and 
health  facllltias,  schools,  recreation  and  cul- 
tural centers  and  a  galaxy  of  added  public 
services. 

D.  Utilize  the  available  skills  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  at  every  level  to  Insure  rapid 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  full  employment, 
adequate  housing,  and  effective  social  serv- 
ices. 

E.  Coordinate  and  rechazmel  the  activities 
of  the  Depeu-tmflDts  of  Labor,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior  to  concentrate  on  re- 
solving the  Inequities  of  ghetto  life. 

The  Community  Council  calls  upon  the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  prepare  a 
special  message  to  the  Congress  outlining  the 
executive  steps  taken  to  meet  the  emergency 
and  requesting  prior  attention  to  the  addi- 
tional legislation  and  special  appropriations 
reqixlred  to  fully  Implement  and  sustain  the 
national  employment,  public  works  and 
housing  progams  as  well  as  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  Income  maintenance  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public 
Welfare  in  Its  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  last  June. 

The  Community  Council  calls  upon  the 
members  of  Congress  to  Increase  their  sup- 
port for  antipoverty  and  allied  programs 
which  attack  the  causes  of  ghetto  frustra- 
tions, to  recognize  that  reduction  of  support 
for  these  progranxs  is  an  attack  on  the  rem- 
edy rather  than  on  the  disease. 

The  Community  Council  calls  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  the  Mayors  of  the 
Cities,  and  the  legislative  bodies  and  legisla- 
tive membership  for  similar  statewlded,  re- 
gional and  local  employment,  training,  hous- 
ing, and  social  service  programs  centered  In 
the  ghetto  and  directed  to  the  national  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Community  Council  also  calls  upon 
business  and  Industry,  union  labor,  profes- 
sional associations,  private  foundations,  and 
religious  organizations,  individuals,  and  the 
private  sector  generally,  to  exercise  the 
meaningful  leadership  for  which  It  has  the 
greatest  capacity  on  earth  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ghetto-centered  Joint  facilities  for 
Job  finding,  training  and  emploj-ment,  hous- 
ing and  construction,  and  programs  of  con- 
sumer education  and  protection  matching 
the  Ingenuity  currently  focused  on  the  crea- 
tion of  consumer  demand. 

The  Oommunity  Council  calls  upon  reli- 
gious leaders  especially  for  recognition  that 
the  crisis  in  the  ghettos  urgently  requires 
the  exercl.se  of  moral  leadership  and  the  total 
Involvement  of  the  Church  in  establishing 
the  ethical  standards  and  providing  the  ex- 
amples of  service  to  which  the  whole  nation 
may  repair. 

The  Community  Council  calls  for  a  con- 
tinued review  by  the  voluntary  social  agen- 
cies of  all  activities  to  discover  how  current 
programs  may  be  more  effectively  reoriented 
to  the  needs  of  the  ghetto,  and  to  Innovate 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  ghetto,  the  serv- 
ices which  will  reach  out  to  the  needy. 

And  anally  the  Community  Council  calls 
upon  the  residents  of  the  ghettos  them- 
selves— the  very  victims  of  our  neglect — to 
increase  their  own  efforts  at  self  help  and  to 
recognize  that  If  society  owes  a  debt  to  each 
member,  as  It  does,  every  member  also  owes 
a  debt  to  society,  that  there  Is  no  labor  which 
contributes  to  the  social  well-being  of  others 
which  Is  demeaning;  that  dignity  and  sell- 
respect  axe  not  alone  due  to  every  individual, 
but  also  must  be  earned  by  each  of  us  within 
the  scope  of  opportunity  and  ability. 

It  is  the  Community  Council's  contention 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  ability 
of  this  Nation,  this  State,  and  this  City  to 
provide  the  leadership,  the  programs  and  the 
financial  means  required  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  democracy  to  all  Americans,  without 
respect  to  race,  color,  class  or  creed. 


Democrati  Stalling  on  Congress  Reforms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  finding  out  what  happened  to  S. 
355,  the  proposed  Legislative  Reform  Act. 


which  passed  the  Senate  last  March  7 
after  18  days  of  extended  debate.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Roscoe  Drummond's  revealing  status  re- 
port on  this  vitally  needed  measure 
which  was  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  September  18,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Democbats  Stalling  on  Congress  Reforio 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— The  Democratic  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  la  treating 
Congress — end  the  country — to  an  arrogant 
example  of  partisan  power-politics.  It  is  giv- 
ing  the  back  of  its  hand  to  majority  rule. 

The  Democratic  leadership  is  adding  bad 
politics  to  the  already  bad  reputation  of 
Congress  on  ethics  and  when  the  facts  get 
out  the  voters  will  not  be  amused. 

Here  are  the  facts — and  you  can  Judge 
whether  they  tell  a  pretty  story : 

A  year  ago,  after  months  of  hearings  and 
study,  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  presented  Its  findings  on 
what  urgently  needs  to  be  done  to  enable 
Congress  to  transact  the  public  business 
more  efficiently. 

The  committee  was  made  up  of  six  Sena- 
tors and  six  Representatives  and  equally  di- 
vided between  the  parties.  It  was  chaired  by 
the  able  and  experienced  Sen.  Mike  Moc- 
roney  (D.,  Okla.). 

Its  recommendations  for  modest  and  con- 
structive reforms  were  unanimous.  One  of  it« 
central  provisions  would  transfer  some  of  the 
almost  dictatorial  power  of  the  committee 
chairmen  to  a  majority  of  the  committee 
members. 

No  quick  action  was  sought — quite  rea- 
sonably. The  members  of  Congress  were 
given  a  year  to  study  the  proposals. 

On  March  7,  after  18  days  of  debate,  the 
Senate  gave  Its  overwhelming  approval  75 
to  9,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1967,  which  embodied  the  Joint  Committee 
recommendations. 

And  now  the  Democratic  leaders  are  sub- 
verting majority  rule  by  not  allowing  the 
House  to  vote  on  It. 

Nice,  isn't  It? 

For  more  than  six  months  the  so-called 
reformed  House  Rules  Committee,  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  leadership,  locked  this 
measure  so  tightly  in  Its  solitary  cell  that 
Houdlnl  couldn't  break  It  loose. 

It  did  venture  to  start  some  public  hear- 
ings on  the  bill — but  closed  them  down  after 
one  day.  Evidently  its  supporters  were  ex- 
pounding Its  merits  too  persuasively. 

I  don't  want  to  say  that  the  Deraocratj 
in  the  House  have  done  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  about  Congressional  reform.  They 
have.  They  looked  over  the  proposals  said 
"h-m-m"  and  Introduced  a  bill  dealing 
boldly  with  the  guides  who  shepherd  the 
tourists  and  the  pages  who  run  errands. 

And  one  other  thing.  They  peered  a  little 
further  into  the  measxire  the  Senate  passed 
and  found  a  nice  little  Item— clearly  Justi- 
fied as  part  of  the  whole  package  of  reform— 
which  gave  increased  travel  allowances  for 
Congressmen  to  and  from  their  districts. 

So  they  extracted  this  little  dividend.  In- 
troduced it  all  by  Itself  passed  It  with  a  glee- 
ful whoop — and  left  all  the  real  reforms 
under  lock  and  key  In  the  vault  of  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Nice,  Isn't  It? 

Fortunately  the  Republicans  are  begin- 
ning to  stand  up  and  do  something  about 
this  scornful  refusal  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  permit  the  blU  to  come  to  a  vote. 
Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  (R.,  N.  H.)  put  it 
pointedly  in  the  House  a  few  days  ago: 

"I  want  to  know  by  what  rationale  this 
legislation  can  be  permitted  to  reside  so  long 
In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  House  Rule* 
Committee." 
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They  don't  need  any  rationale.  The  nearly 
omnipotent  Democratic  committee  chairmen 
aren't  going  to  give  up  one  lota  of  their 
dictatorial  pow««  or  anything  else  In  the 
cause  of  Congressional  reform  and  they  i* 
out  to  see  it  doesnt  happen.  Their  strategy 
Is  to  keep  the  bill  bottled  up  until  the  last 
frantic  days  of  the  session  and  then  to  bring 
out  a  meaningless,  watered-down  measure — 
or  nothing. 

And  nothing  it  Is  likely  to  be  unless  Con- 
gress feels  the  hot  breath  of  public  demand. 


Recognition  for  a  Patriotic  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaicer,  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  has 
honored  a  resident  of  Freeport,  Pa.,  for 
a  letter  to  the  editor  on  "Patriotism  Re- 
birth Needed"  that  appeared  in  the  Val- 
ley Daily  News-Daily  Dispatch  of  May 
18, 1966. 

Victor  J.  Rutlcoski,  Sr.,  is  busy  enough 
as  a  diesel  locomotive  engineer  on  the 
Penns>'lvania  Railroad  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  numerous  civic  and  volun- 
teer duties,  but  he  still  found  time  to 
devote  his  talent  to  a  subject  which,  un- 
fortunately, needs  rekindling  from  time 
to  time.  He  is  justice  of  the  peace,  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  adjutant,  volunteer 
fireman,  and  publicity  chairman  for  the 
Eagles,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
iiie  American  Legion  besides  contribut- 
ing to  a  local  newspaper  and  doing  free- 
lance writing. 

For  his  thoughts  on  patriotism,  Mr. 
Rutkoskl  was  recipient  of  a  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  and  a  check 
for  $100. 

His  prize-winning  letter  follows : 

To  THE  EorroR.-  Nine  hundred  million  hu- 
man beings  more  than  one-third  of  the  earth 
are  dominated  by  communistic  regimes,  im- 
posed by  force.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  these  nearly  one  billion  human  beings 
would  replace  their  anti-God  government  If 
given  the  slightest  opportunity  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  free  government  over- 
night. 

-  Thousands  of  people  do  not  run  away 
from  their  native  land  If  they  are  enjoying 
the  blessing  of  freedom. 

United  NaUons,  Article  21,  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  states,  "The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  the  basis  of  authority  of  gov- 
ernment: this  win  shall  be  expressed  In  pe- 
riodic and  genuine  election  which  shall  be 
by  universal  and  equal  suffrage  and  shall 
be  held  by  secret  voting  procedures." 

As  an  American  we  exercise  this  right 
Which  Is  "the  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the 
basis  of  the  authority  of  government  which 
IS  the  God-given  right  of  each  nation  to 
cboose  its  own  government." 

Tet  there  is  a  growing  apathy  which 
threatens  to  lull  Americans  into  a  disastrous 
state  of  lethargy. 

m.^l'^'^  °"^^^  •'^'^  lethargy  by  reaffirming 
our  behef  in  America.  We  must  make  the 
•park  of  freedom  burn  brighter  and  the 
STOise  of  individual  citizenship  responsibility 
become  a  real  and  Uvlng  thing  In  the  hearts 
™»u  Americans.  We  must  not  squander  our 
iwecious  heritage,  we  must  take  an  interest 
la  our  government. 
Svery  person  In  government,  top  to  bot- 


t<Mn,  Is  s  public  servant.  They  are  entrusted 
with  the  enormous  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing your  best  Interest  and  thooe  of  every 
American  citizen.  The  better  equipped  he 
la  and  the  higher  his  sense  of  purpose,  the 
better  for  you  and  everybody  else. 

We  must  do  something  to  offset  the  grow- 
ing trend  to  overlook  patriotic  and  spiritual 
values  in  the  training  of  our  youth.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  neglect  were  particularly  re- 
vealing in  the  behavior  of  many  American 
prisoners  captured  in  Korea,  who  were  brain- 
washed. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  we 
evidenced  so  much  disloyalty  to  the  United 
states.  Lack  of  any  grasp  of  the  American 
heritage  or  American  history  was  given  as 
the  reason  for  their  disloyalty. 

In  our  school  all  students  should  learn 
more  about  the  country  for  which  they  are 
expected  to  stand  and  to  defend.  They  will 
soon  come  to  understand  that  there  are  rea- 
sons for  our  nations'  rise  from  a  loosely  knit 
conglomeration  of  13  colonies  to  the  most 
powerful,  yet  liberty-loving  country  in  the 
world,  and  all  within  a  span  of  less  than 
200  years. 

To  shake  our  apathy,  we  must  show  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive as  a  free  nation.  An  average  of  only  one 
out  of  10  people  \ote  at  primarv  elections 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  dan- 
gerous trend. 

Remember,  that  bad  politicians  are  elected 
by  good  citizens  who  don't  take  the  trouble 
to  vote.  As  someone  has  said,  "The  only 
thing  necessary  for  the  trlimaph  of  evil  Is 
that  good  men  do  nothing." 

VlCTOB  J.  RUTKOSKI.  Sr. 


Gold  Reserves  and  Monetary  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OP    INDIANA  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  talk 
a  great  deal  about  gold  and  Its  relation- 
ship to  the  world's  monetary  systems. 
Most  of  us  rarely  see  gold  except  In  its 
ornamental  foiro.  We  have  little  concep- 
tion of  it  in  bars  or  ingots,  other  than 
the  general  realization  that  its  value  is 
very  great.  Perhaps  some  comparisons 
with  familiar  things  will  help  to  clarify 
the  reason  gold  has  so  long  been  the 
standard  of  monetary  value — doubtless 
originally,  and  persisting  In  the  tradi- 
tion, because  it  packs  so  much  value  in 
so  small  a  space. 

For  example,  a  solid  gold  bar  the  size 
of  a  legal  filing  cabinet  drawer  would 
weigh  well  over  a  ton  and  be  worth  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  The 
world's  current  annual  production  of 
gold  would  fit  into  a  room  no  larger  than 
many  a  living  room— 15  by  22  feet,  with 
an  8-foot  ceiling.  All  the  world's  mone- 
tary stoclcs  of  gold — 35.100  tons — would 
be  only  half  a  load  for  a  modem  oil 
tanker. 

Obviously,  the  world  cannot  add  gold 
to  its  monetary  reserves  anjrwhere  near 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
world  trade.  Since  1940  the  output  from 
gold  mines  has  risen  only  11  percent, 
while  the  volume  of  trade  has  exceeded 
that  rise  many  times  over.  It  is  this  pinch 
which  Is  requiring  sometimes  painful  re- 
thlnldng  by  the  world's  monetary  ex- 


perts as  they  devise  a  means  to  meet  the 
need  which  arises  from  these  facts. 

On  June  21,  I  introduced  S.  1983,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  gold  cover  for  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  It  has  been  supported  by 
Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
who  agrees  that  the  release  of  the  billions 
now  held  in  gold  will  ease  the  mounting 
anxiety  concerning  our  ability  to  have 
enough  for  continued  use  in  international 
settlements. 

Agreement  in  principle  has  been 
reached  for  the  use  of  the  International 
monetary  fund  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
"paper  gold" — SDRs  or  special  drawing 
rights — which  will  also  reUeve  the  inter- 
national pressures  settlement.  But  its 
Implementation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  when 
It  Is  accomplished,  will  not  obviate  the 
need  for  the  use  of  gold  nor  for  the  free- 
ing of  our  reserves  for  that  purpose. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.,  an  interesting  analysis  of  gold 
in  the  world  monetary  system,  from 
which  I  have  adapted  some  of  the  state- 
ments I  made  In  the  beginning.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  su-tlcle  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Reserves  Sought:  Gold  in  the  World's 
Monetary  System 

(Note. — On  June  21.  Sen.  Vance  Hartke 
(D-Ind.)  Introduced  s  bill  that  would  end 
the  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
maintain  certain  reserves  In  gold  certificates 
against  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circulation. 

("This  soundness  of  the  dollar,"  Sen.  Hartke 
said,  "does  not  depend  on  Its  backing  by 
gold  .  .  .  since  no  one  can  redeem  his  money 
for  gold  anyway."  He  added.  "The  solidity  of 
our  economy,  the  fully  warranted  confidence 
In  the  dollar  by  our  own  people  and  the  other 
people  of  the  world — these  are  the  true  back- 
ing we  need,  and  this  Is  the  true  backing 
which  we  have.") 

Most  metals  used  by  man  have  more  utility 
than  gold.  We  cannot  fashion  weapons  with 
It  or  use  It  to  produce  the  basic  necessities  of 
life.  And  It  would  be  Impractical  to  manufac- 
ture a  solid  gold  automobile. 

Tet  no  metal  has  no  vlgorotisly  stirred  the 
emotions  of  men,  been  so  cherished  by  them, 
or  so  violently  affected  the  course  of  history. 
Wars  have  been  fought  for  It,  ancient  em- 
pires destroyed  for  it,  lands  colonized  for  it. 
enemies  bought  off  with  It. 

Gold  Is  a  symbol  of  perfection,  as  witness 
the  "golden  rule."  "the  golden  age,"  a  "heart 
of  gold."  and  "as  good  as  gold."  Perhaps  gold 
is  cherished  because  It  shines  like  the  llfe- 
glvlng  sun.  Of  all  the  precious  metals,  gold  is 
the  one  most  easily  worked,  most  convenient- 
ly transported  and  most  readily  accepted  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  In  world  trade. 

GOLDEN  ACE 

Prom  1870  to  World  War  I.  almost  all  major 
countries  of  the  world  were  on  a  gold  coin 
standard.  Their  currencies  were  convertible 
Into  gold.  In  both  large  or  small  amounts,  at 
the  Initiative  of  any  holder,  and  exi>orts  and 
Imports  of  gold  were  unrestricted.  This  period 
was  known  as  the  "golden  age  of  the  gold 
standard." 

After  World  War  I.  nations  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  gold  standard.  But  the  war  had 
disrupted  economic  stability,  and  the  gold 
standard  was  no  longer  viable.  By  1922.  at  a 
conference  In  Genoa,  the  major  powers 
reached  agreement  on  the  arrangement  we 
have  today.  This  Is  known  as  the  gold-ex- 
change standard,  under  which  both  gold  and 
certain  key  currencies  serve  as  monetary  re- 
serves. 
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The  Great  Depression  caused  further  dam- 
age to  world  trade  and  monetary  systems. 
Subsequently,  tb.e  United  States  legally  aban- 
doned the  gold  coin  standard  In  March,  1933, 
and  nine  months  later  established  a  gold 
bullion  standard  and  reduced  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar.  Gold  coinage  was  ended  and  ex- 
isting coins  melted  down  into  bars.  Bullion 
was  held  domestically  only  under  license 
for  Industry  or  the  arts  and  sold  for  export 
under  Treasury  regulations.  All  coins  and 
currency  of  the  United  States  were  declared 
to  be  legal  tender  for  payment  of  debt. 

Since  the  Thirties,  only  the  United  States 
and  a  few  other  countries  have  been  on  a 
limited  form  of  gold  standard.  Most  nations 
maintain  a  fixed  exchange  value  of  their  cur- 
rencies, most  of  them  In  terms  of  the  dol- 
lar, which  is  linked  to  gold,  thereby  Indirectly 
maintaining  gold  parities. 

Hence  gold  today  has  no  importance  as  a 
domestic  medium  of  exchange,  and  managed 
currencies  prevail  as  t*ie  monetary  system. 
However,  gold  does  remain  an  integral  part 
of  the  monetary  reserves  of  governments  and 
central  banks.  And  as  a  standard  of  value  for 
International  payments,  gold  has  lost  little  of 
Its  luster. 

DEMAND    EZCEI3>S   SUPPLY 

Because  of  Its  function  in  world  mone- 
tary reserves,  gold  is  a  persistent  source  of 
worry.  The  basic  problem  is  that  gold  pro- 
duction cannot  be  expanded  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  demands  placed  on  it  by  rapid 
economic  growth  and  by  aggressive  growth 
policies  of  nations.  The  result  is  that  mone- 
tary gold  supplies  must  be  stretched  over 
an  ever-widening  volume  of  world  trade 
through  the  use  of  key  currencies  like  the 
dollar  and  sterling  as  reserve  supplements. 

For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  "golden 
age"  in  1913,  about  90  percent  of  the  world's 
monetary  reserves  was  held  in  gold;  today 
the  figure  is  less  than  two-thirds.  Governor 
Daane  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
summed  this  up  by  saying,  ".  .  .  the  his- 
torical process  by  which  substitutes  for  gold 
evolve  and  develop — evident  in  both  domes- 
tic and  International  monetary  history — will 
certainly  continue  with  undiminished  in- 
exorability." 

Last  year,  gold  production  in  the  non- 
communist  countries  of  the  world  totaled 
41.1  million  troy  ounces.  (A  troy  ounce  is 
equal  to  about  nine-tenths  of  an  ounce  on 
the  avoirdupois  system.)  Production  was  un- 
changed from  1965.  A  comparison  over  the 
period  since  1940  shows  that  output  of  gold 
has  risen  by  only  11  percent,  far  less  than 
the  expansion  In  the  world's  credit  and 
currencies. 

In  bar  form,  a  ton  of  gold  would  occupy 
a  space  20  inches  long,  13  inches  wide  and 
15  Inches  high.  Current  annual  production 
of  gold  Is  approximately  1,170  short  tons,  oc- 
cupying 2,646  cubic  feet — or  about  the  same 
as  the  space  of  a  fair -sized  living  doom. 

South  Africa  is  the  free  worlds  principal 
gold  producer.  Three-fourths  of  the  new 
gold  supplies  come  from  Its  mines. 

South  Africa's  production  has  expanded 
enormously  since  the  period  prior  to  the 
Second  World  War,  when  It  produced  less 
than  one-third  of  the  non-communist 
world's  fresh  gold.  The  Increase  came  about 
through  the  development  of  new  mines, 
which  reached  a  climax  In  1961-62.  Since 
then,  production  has  tended  to  level  off,  ap- 
parently becaxjse  of  Increasing  exploration 
and  development  costs  and  falling  profit 
margins. 

PRICK  CHANGE  tTNLIKELT 

The  price  of  gold  Is  not  responsive  to  de- 
mand and  supply  factors  because,  since 
1934.  It  has  been  officially  pegged  at  $35  an 
ounce.  The  (Inverted)  pyramid  of  the  free 
world's  money  and  credit  system  has  been 
based  on  this  price.  In  theory,  a  rise  In  the 
pne«  of  gold,  which  could  come  about  only 
by  devaluing  the  dollar,  would  revive  the 
gold  mining  Industry.  Central  banks  and 
goTemments  aay  that  <leTaltiatlon  would  b« 


a  drastic  step.  It  would  qxilte  likely  disrupt 
the  tenuous  balance  that  exists  today  among 
monetary  systems. 

At  $36  an  ounce,  total  1986  gold  output 
was  worth  $1,440  million,  unchanged  from 
1965.  If  this  entire  amount  were  added  to 
official  gold  stocks,  nations  would  have  little 
trouble  mantalnlng  adequate  reserves.  It 
happens  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
annual  output  ends  up  In  central  bank 
vaults. 

Last  year,  in  fact,  there  was  a  net  decline 
in  official  gold  stocks,  the  first  year  since 
the  Second  World  War  In  which  gold  stocks 
failed  to  register  any  Increase.  Altogether, 
in  the  21  years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  out 
of  total  new  gold  supplies  of  $25.2  billion,  a 
cumulative  amount  of  only  $9.9  billion  was 
added  to  monetary  gold  stocks. 

Last  year's  drop  in  new  gold  supplies  was 
caused  by  an  abrupt  halt  in  sales  by  the 
U  S.S.R.  (Good  grain  harvests  may  have  been 
responsible.)  While  the  Soviets'  annual  gold 
production  Is  not  known,  sales  dvuing  much 
of  the  past  decade  from  that  country  have 
added  substantially  to  the  West's  supplies. 

Private  demand  for  gold  tends  to  empha- 
size the  traditional  image  of  the  metal  as  a 
gauge  of  confidence  and  haven  of  security. 
United  States  citizens,  of  course,  aren't  le- 
gally permitted  to  hoard  gold;  we  prefer  it 
In  Industrial  forms  such  as  Jewelry,  watch 
cases,  leaf  picture  frames  and  plated  plumb- 
ing fixtures.  But  in  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  most  Individuals  believe  gold  to 
be  the  most  effective  store  of  value,  and  this 
has  caused  a  steady  drain  on  world  gold  pro- 
duction over  the  years. 

In  Europe,  private  demand  for  gold  is  rad- 
ically different.  There,  during  periods  of  po- 
litical and  economic  stress,  people  have  a 
tendency  to  convert  some  of  their  sa\nngs 
and  other  assets  into  gold.  French  citizens 
especially  seem  so  disposed. 

LONDON'S    BIG    MARKET 

Since  1954,  the  world's  principal  market  for 
private  gold  sales  and  purchases  has  been  in 
London.  Five  member  firms  of  the  London 
bullion  market  gather  each  morning  to  decide 
what  the  day's  opening  price  ought  to  be. 
The  price  is  determined  by  comparing  the 
number  of  buy  and  sell  orders  in  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  of  a  stock  market  transaction. 

Non-residents  of  the  Sterling  Area  may  buy 
or  sell  any  amount  of  gold  they  wish  in  the 
London  market  provided  that  payment  is 
made  in  either  dollars  or  "convertible"  sterl- 
ing. Residents  of  the  Sterling  Area  can  sell 
gold  freely  but  can  buy  only  limited  amounts 
for  approved  industrial  and  export  uses. 

Figures  in  the  accompsmylng  table  repre- 
sent total  official  gold  reserves  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  1966.  The  United  States  owns 
about  31  percent  of  the  West's  gold,  compared 
with  60  percent  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Prance  and  West  Germany  have 
added  substantilly  to  their  gold  reserves  since 
the  war,  end  together  now  possess  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world's  official  gold  reserves. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  has 
about  six  percent  of  total  gold  reserves. 
Founded  In  1946,  the  I.M.P.  extends  short- 
term  financial  help  to  countries  in  temporary 
balance  of  payments  difficulties.  Its  resources 
consist  of  gold  and  currencies  of  the  in- 
dividual member  countries  paid  In  by  each 
member  as  its  subscription. 

The  weight  of  the  world's  monetary  gold 
stocks  at  the  end  of  1966  was  approximately 
35.100  tons.  A  modern  tanker  the  size  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon — aground  off  the  coast  of 
Britain— carries  more  than  twice  this  ton- 
nage in  "black  gold"  on  a  single  voyage. 

The  gold  problem  has  been  with  us  a  long 
time,  and  the  Issues  are  complex.  Since  the 
war.  nations  and  Institutions  have  faced 
p)erlodlc  monetary  crises  and  somehow 
emerged  with  measures  that  at  least  over- 
C£ime  the  Immediate  difficulties. 

But  there  is  persistent  concern  that  mone- 
tary systems  cannot  remain  sound  indefi- 
nitely under  conditions  of  insufficient  growth 


In  gold  reserves  and  an  excessive  rise  in  dollar 
holdings.  The  problem  confronting  monetary 
authorities  Is  to  devise  an  acceptable  asset 
that  could  be  used  for  international  pay- 
ments  to  supplement  gold  and  the  present 
reserve  currencies.  Clearly,  the  free  world 
looks  to  the  United  States,  as  keeper  of  the 
world's  standard  of  monetary  value,  for  lead- 
ershlp  and  answers. 

In  the  late  Forties,  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed gold  stocks  valued  at  about  $24  billion, 
about  double  the  amount  legally  required  as 
cover  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  deposit 
liabilities.  By  the  end  of  1964,  our  gold  re- 
serves had  fallen  to  a  level  Just  above  tlie 
legal  minimum.  Congress  passed  legislation 
early  in  1965  eliminating  the  25  percent  goli 
cover  requirement  for  deposit  liabilities,  leav- 
ing only  the  requirement  of  gold  backing  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Today,  of  the  $13.2  billion  of  U.S.  Treasury 
gold  stock,  about  $10  bllUon  must  be  held  at 
backing  for  the  nearly  $40  billion  in  Federal 
Reserve  notes.  At  the  rate  of  monetary  expan- 
sion during  the  past  few  years,  the  peril  point 
in  gold  reserves  would  be  reached  within  two 
or  three  years. 

CHAIRMAN  MARTIN  URGES  ACTION 

In  June,  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  urged  prompt  ac- 
tion to  free  remaining  currency  from  gold 
cover  requirements.  To  do  so,  Mr.  Martin  said, 
would  "remove  any  uncertainty"  about  the 
Treasury's  readiness  to  maintain  our  gold 
price  to  foreign  governments  at  the  fixed  price 
of  $35  an  ounce  in  exchange  for  surpliu 
dollars. 

Mr.  Martin  asserted  that  the  steady  in- 
crease In  currency  outstanding  cuts  available 
gold  reserves  by  about  $500  million  a  year, 
and  sales  to  domestic  Industry  would  reduce 
the  stock  by  about  $150  million  a  year  even 
if  there  weren't  any  more  demands  for  gold 
by  other  governments.  He  said  It  therefore 
appears  "inevitable"  that  the  25  percent  cover 
must  be  ended  eventually. 

So  Mr.  Miirtin  has  set  forth  a  specific  pro- 
posal to  deal  with  our  domestic  monetary 
gold  problem,  and  the  debate  will  likely  in- 
tensify in  the  months  ahead.  "Hard"  money 
advocates  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  are  not 
likely  to  remain  silent.  They  will  emphasize 
the  traditional  link  between  the  dollar  and 
a  metajllc  backing — silver  or  gold.  "Good  as 
gold"  may  again  become  the  railing  cry. 

Removal  of  our  domestic  currency  from 
gold  cover  would  resolve  our  Immediate 
problem  relating  to  legal  minimum  reserves 
requirements.  And,  as  Mr.  Martin  pointed 
out,  it  would  free  domestic  gold  stocks  lor 
supjHDrt  of  the  dollar  in  international  trade 
However,  it  would  not  solve  all  the  worlds 
monetary  problems. 

As  President  Johnson  told  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund's  meeting  in  1965. 
"Gold  alone  will  not  be  enough  to  support 
the  healthy  (economic)  growth  the  world  de- 
mands." World  trade  in  the  past  decade  alone 
has  doubled,  reaching  over  $180  billion.  Gov- 
ernments of  both  industrially  developed  and 
"emerging"  nations  continue  to  pursue  ag- 
gressive economic  growth  policies  in  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  domestic  standards  of  living. 

INSTANT    COLD? 

If  not  gold,  what  then?  The  debate  In 
recent  years  has  centered  on  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  new  International  money— a 
"Composite  Reserve  Unit."  Under  one  such 
arrangement,  countries  would  obtain  C.R.U  s 
by  depositing  their  own  currency,  and  per- 
haps gold.  In  the  I.M.F.  or  a  slmil.ir  institu- 
tion. According  to  most  plans,  C.R.U.'s  are 
Intended  to  supplement  monetary  gold  etocti 
and  not  replace  them. 

Thus  "instant"  gold  might  serve  as  a  ne« 
store  of  value  In  International  trade.  Can 
gold  and  Instant  gold  co-exist  in  an  interna- 
tional environment?  Concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed that,  should  the  supplement  be  bet- 
ter than  the  dollar,  holders  of  dollars  may 
convert  to  the  new  form  of  money,  thus  per- 
haps putting  pressure  on  the  U-S.  gold  stock. 
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S'e"7oTlX'whrtinan^lt*lnTh^w'^l  ^  ^r^V^I^^l.T^^'^J^Lr  *  ^^^'^'^^  -IX-respectlng  government  can  survive  wlth- 
be    a    more   acceptable    supplement    to   gold      S^d  not  a  mi^r?     ^^^^  ^  ^  auxiliary      out  calmly  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  sup- 

than  the  dollar  has  been  and  is''                                                    >^^rf  preee  violence.  There  can  be  no  bargaining 

The  standard  of  value  of  the  world's  goods                            world  gold  reserves  with   those   who   come   with   arms   in  their 

and  services,   bonds,   shares  and   insurance                Aviounts  outstanding  end;  1966  hands  to  make  their  way  by  threats. 

policies   Is  more   often   specified   in   dollars                     [In  miUlon  of  UJS.  dollars]  On  t|ie  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

rather  than  in  other  currencies  or  in  gold  United  States  >o  -»=  there  are  inequities  in  our  Amerl- 
Thls  is  because  the  dollar  h.-is  done  a  better      C-TJiada                                                                   i'S=      "^^^   society    that   can    In    part   be   legislated 

Job    of    maintaining    its    purchasing    power     Western    Eui^m                                           oom=  ?^''^^   *°^   in   part   be   removed   by   the   en- 

than  has  any  other  major  currency                   LaTin  Lne^'^ubii;; """"       '  ^?  ^orcement    of    existing    legislation    through 

The  gold  problem  has  intensified  because     /uia                "^  RepubUcs 985  proper  manning  by   those  vested   with   the 

of  the  persistent  deficit  In  the  U  S    Balance     Africa                                               ""ty  and  authority  to  execute  these  laws. 

of  Payments.  This  deficit  in  the  past  10  years     other   cmmtA"/^                        "         n!^  u  '^°  ^°'"!   ^""^^^  ^'""^   ^"^^^   ''^   America 

has  added  substantially  to  other  countries'      InterraMnn.i  Tn^Vi;,',;? '     „  ^^°  '^^'^^^^^    ^^e    existing    laws    have    had    only 

reserves    of    gold    and    dollars     Should    the      ^^*""''''°'^^    institutions 2,285  token    enforcement.    Inspection    of    property 

United  States  succeed  in  eliminating  its  def-                  Total                                                  ^^'"^   '^'^    ^"'^    ^^^   enforcement   of   the 

iclt.  additions  to  these  reserves  would  stop          „                   -43,205  requirement  to  bring  sub-standard  housing 

and  the  financing  of  growing  world  trade  Source:  Bank  for  International  Settle-  "P  ^  grade  or  have  it  razed  has  been  worse 
would  likely  become  more  difficult.  On  the  '"''"'^'  Basic.  than  lax.  As  a  nation  we  have  been  utterly 
other  hand,  should  we  continue  running  a  most  of  niEE-woRLD's  monetary  gold  is  in  ""^"^'^^  '"  properly  funding  the  maintenance 
deficit,  and  pay  with  dollars  convertible  into  united  states  *  „  "Pl^^^P  o^  our  housing  supply,  with  to- 
gold,  the  gold  exchange  system  we  now  have  Well  over  haif  the  $40  9  billion  of  eold  tf„/tl"ft''f^"^**v,?''°'?'°"  ^^  ^^^  deterlora- 
mlght  be  in  serious  danger.                                  currently  used  for  mon^axy  r^r^es  bv^e  w^u  t        "'^1'^=^'''^  ^^^''^  buildings.  All  too 

Negotiations  are  now  under  way  on  the      non-Communist    coZir'^'^ilXThe' US  Jf' J  7°^/'^,'je' ^^^^^ble  comment  by  Colin 

problem  of   internaUonal  reserves  and   it  Is     But   the  U.S.  doe.nt  own  alFof  it  SLtin^,,    t."^     ?^",^°^  ^'^?''°'°^^*'  ^"^"^  ^^^ 

Ukely  that  some  expansion  of  drawing  rights          Uncle    Sam    does    oW    «13  2     him^n     ^f  National   Industrial   Conference  Board,   that 

in  the  I.MF-.  may  result.  This  would  fon-     gold-.abom    $10  ^lliorin   vault^T^rt  mid  ".n'rw""  ^°'''\  '"''^^'''^   ^^^'^  °'   ">« 

tlnue  the  process  of  gradual  expansion  of  re-      Knox.  Ky.,  and  the  re^t  in  Tre^i^v  Deo^  ?^l   «nn  T  *'  "  ""^^  *''"*  '^^'^'^  '"'*'»  °^'*« 

serves  under  the  present  gold  reserve  stand-      ment  AsLav  Office  in  New  Vo^^^P^an'  !Lclf    c,VfL       >f   ^"*^   ^"^  °°   ^^  ^°'^^« 

ard^d  defer  the  question  of  fundamental     Cisco  and  "Denver.  r.X.JZ\Se":rTe  ^'m^es^'oT  ml^°^naLe"  Tpro^r^^'lll 

THE   PARADOX   o,   GOLD                           woft^h^ii  bo'i^edT'e^fiio^s'befow"  '''  ^T'"^  "^^    ^"^    ^°''    ^'^^^^    couce^'SK  l^d 

_„„       ,                 .                                                           worm,  is  boused  five  floors  below  ground  level  where    rack    rents    and    exnloltation    nV    th» 

Discussions  on  international  gold  tend  to     at   the   New   York   Federal   Reserve  Bank   In  helpless  is  a  way  of  nfeMean^mi^fb..fo,^rt 

mustrate  regard  for  the  metal  as  the  very     lower  Manhattan,  and  none  of  it  belongs  to  to  make  lnspectton/re™r th^o^aV^^^ 

badge  of  monetary  sovereignty  and  nation-     the  U.S.  The  Fed  holds  that  gold  In  custody  form,    and    /loncsf  ■    Satlons   ?^  'thlv 

alism.  The  paradox  is  that  a  gold  standard     on  behalf  of  about  80  "customers"-foreign  force  when  thVodds  f?vor  b^cli^  t^em 

imposes  restraints  on  national  autonomy  al-      central    banks,    governments    and    interna-  while  civic  moralUv  suffer  fr^ex^n^o^ 

most  as  far-reaching  as  those   imposed   by     tional  agencies.  open  contemnt    wUt  w  nf^  examples  of 

the   establishment   of   a   common  ^currency         When  the  VS.  Govermnent  reports  a  "loss"  Turn  a pS  to  Tplt^TtlyTi:^  Z!" 

among  a  group  of  nations.  These  restraints     of  gold,  title  transfers  to  other  countries  but  all  the  more  tme  and  aU  the  morf^itter  ^ 

are  unpopular  among  today's  fiscal  and  mon-      the  gold  Itself  usually  stays  In  this  countrv.  swallow  because  the  obvious  KetTnot  J^en 

TtT^b?-           ^   ^^                               r  ^^•""'^^  countries  owning  at  least  $1  bU-  nominal  attention    while  e^abl^te  schemes 

But  gold  has  proved  to  be  a  remarkably     lion  in  gold  at  the  end  of  1966  are  Prance,  are  undertaken  for  moon  shote  an^  l^Tlt 

J^W  '^^'  k'  ^^^•^^^.'l^^  through  the      $5.2    billion;     West    Gemmny,    $4.3    billion  planets  so  far  away   tea tthe^  con(^  the 

wi^u              ^   be  premature   to  predict  Its     Switzerland.  $2.8  bUlion;   Italy,   $24  billion;  human  individual  not  at  all 

t^i  dem^ds                  "*  °'  '"""'"^  ^°'"*     ''''"  ^'■"'■'"'  '"'^  ''''''°''-  ^'^^''^'  *^  ''*"'°-^-  '  '°'  °"^  ^^^«  ^'^^y^  considered  taxes  as 

One  indisputable  aspect  of  gold  is  its  abll-                              Tl^V^^Jr^t^'^^U^^^   *^  I  could   see   that 

Ity  to  stimulate  heat'ld  dlsc^Jfo^^r^ong                            be  spent  on  ne'^.'^flZ^^'''  T^'Z  ^'"^'^ 

^i^fr'^^—P^^^      HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS  "'.rrSo-".-  ^TsSFB 

•  f  the   ^eT^v   were  ^"fl    ^M   '^KT'                                    °^  »*'^higan  that    accompanies    any    attempt    of    sX| 

With    Zl^:^^^:;,''  ther^"  ,r  srabt:          ^  ™E  house  op  representatives  K  of^pubTicT/laS  bltween^  ^l"*  T'. 

^^\'X''Z^%^Lr:ulT'''  ^'l^l^                  ^""''''^'  ^^P^^-^-  '''  "«^  r-r^L"f"nd^STait';^LTlTerrn'   ° 

r-ef  ?t  L^^prrenTrrU7.^^."L"dfg        .  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  ^X'^^nforer^^^nule?/  n^d'i^  ^becTufe* 

^ZT,l' ""P  ^^S^^'^-J^^re  ^-ouid  be  no  more     violence   rose   throughout  America   and  there  is  significantly  less  s^mlSlT^r  ore 

the   corXunUv^w^.  M-  •  '""t  Lf  r^''""  °'     *^^  T°''^  ^^^=  '""''""'  ™°St  thoughtful  renting  a  case  than'is  used  commercially  la 

S^  d^^ealr  tbin  ,f  "^f""^,  ^T?.'""   *     ^^°^^^  attempted  to  pinpoint  the  causes  touting  bobby  pins  or  toothpaste.          ^ 

^rjlcob^nfn^^^/          '!.''■                 °^   *^«   Violence   and   the   cures.   It   Is   a  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the  field  of 

thrinter^a^Sar^netry  p'un^    exor^'el     ^^^^^""^  ^°'  ""'  ^°  ^^^^rt  In  the  Record  a  P^'^^f  education.  The  monies  spent  here  are 

^nder    vie^  "I'n    Z    rZ^VneZTt     15""/^°"^  «"*=h  ^  constituent  of  mine  K  'oTpeTca'purex^n  J'bT  ^^"'  '''  '"^ 

"^■^Tfl,^  ""'^r'^   ^°"''                               ^"-  '^°''°"  '■  '''''°'^'-  trnfcou^try  \tnt  aTimmrra'^"c"mpareS 

a  cl^tlin  f^im  °l  ^'fTv^'^^'^^  ^o  gold  gives                                                      August  12.  1967.  e-en  with   havtnot  countrfes^rT^r    we 

a  certain  stability  to  the  world's  monetary     Hon.  Martha  GRiFFrrHS,  place  immense  stress  nnnr,  to^h^iLi  V'  . 

system  which  cannot  be  Ignored                           "onse  a/  Representatives.  ine  leavin^?t  tn^b^n.^^^o»  .     k    .^,  ^'■^"'" 

^   "When  international  llabiinies  are  settled      Washinlton^D.C.  n^'  wU    hive  a  one  to  L.  ''T'^'''^^'  traln- 

to  gold,  this  is  a  definite  and  final  smi^         Dear  Mrs.  Griffiths:  This  Is  a  letter  from  wUh  ability  to  llve'a  f miTnd  rewSg"? 

When  lltT^  "°  .^'■^'*"  ''^""^  ^"  '«  "-^^  «^^«     *  '""^^'^  ^'^°  ^^  ''^^°  *  consistent  backer  of  The  only  hopeful  thing  on  the  hort^n^f  tha; 

When  settlement  is  made  In  other  ways.              many-most,  not  all-of  the  ideas  and  pro-  technological  change  will  force  even  technical 

The  possession  of  gold  Inspires  confidence     f''^™*  ^°^  ^^"-'^  ^'^her  sponsored  or  backed  training  to  be  considered  as  a  lifelone  DroceJ 

to  a  way  that   the  possession  of  no  other     during  your  term  of  office.  He  writes  now  to  rather  than  as  being  accomplished  bv  the 

monetary  asset  can.                                                  try  to  bring  before  you  his  feelings  in  a  time  laying  of  hands  as  exemplified  by  a  sheep! 

"The    use    of   gold    .           as    the    b.isls    of      °^ ^^^^^  stress.  skin, 

money  may  not  give  cohesion  to  the  worlds     whi'ii'cun  disob^edien,^  ^l^«°f  *"?«»°'^^'°'^  I  came  to  the  United  States  In  1940  as  an 

monetary  system   but»  it   greatly   faclUtates                 ciUl  disobed  ence  rises  in  tempo  and  American  who  had  lived  nearlv  aJi   hiruf- 

the  task  and  it  would  not 'be  eLy'T^^b-     ^  "fnThe  fl°eTd  oTcivTrtebTrV"^'^"*   P/""  "^  ^  ^""'^  ^°  the  Phmppln^''l  cime^w^S 

i^s^.—^^^^  world's  ,^r^^^^=:£|4^  E^FS^HHH~j 
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foothold  m  the  economic  sense.  (I  cxirrently 
make  my  living  as  a  management  consul- 
tant.) This  story  has  been  an  old  one  In  our 
country,  which  has  so  often  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  a  fifth  or  sixth  freedom,  the  free- 
dom to  compete  toithout  artificial  barriers. 
For  some  time  In  1942  and  1943  It  was 
my  fortune  to  be  a  salesman  and  bill  col- 
lector in  Paradise  Valley,  that  then  ex- 
cessively blighted  slum  area  of  Detroit.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  be  exposed  to  the  mixture 
of  motives  and  attitudes  that  characterized 
this  negro  slvun.  There  were  gallant  people 
and  apathetic  ones,  people  of  native  and  un- 
crushable  integrity  and  people  only  mar- 
ginally human..  Taken  on  balance,  there  w.as 
a  strong  upward  thrust,  but  it  was  a  thrust 
not  particularly  supported  by  those  able  to 
give  support  or  to  create  more  favorable 
circumstances.  That  support  has  been  In- 
creasing, at  least  to  the  extent  of  not  placing 
new  impediments  on  top  of  old  ones  (as  In 
South  Africa).  It  seems  to  me  the  problem 
today  Is  how  to  take  a  firm  line  In  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  while  opening 
the  way  for  the  Negro  to  hew  to  a  position 
of  self-respect  through  his  own  effort  (and 
that  effort  1«  the  prime  Ingredient) .  To  me  It 
seems  then  that  the  need  Is  to  try  to  rally 
public  support  for  the  removal  of  the  sorts 
of  restrictions  that  typify  crafts  unions,  that 
typify  lily  white  churches,  that  say  that  one 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
compete  In  the  sort  of  activity  where  effort 
Is  rewarded — some  effort  rewarded  more, 
some  less,  but  all  effort  rewarded. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  what  of  our  so- 
cietal needs  Is  abundantly  clear,  but  that 
the  how  to  satisfy  them  is  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  need  for  a  massive  ceaseless 
program  to  get  and  keep  the  ordinary  human 
citizen  involved  and  concerned  at  the  grass 
roots  level.  To  some  extent  success  In  such 
an  effort  has  been  achieved  in  New  York  state 
in  the  field  of  public  education  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Tork  Citizens  Commission 
for  the  Public  Schools,  originally  sponsored 
and  backed  by  Roy  Larsen  (Time-Life)  and 
Dr.  CJonant  of  Harvard.  The  blueprint  for  this 
kind  of  self-help  has  been  made,  and  the 
me&ns  have  been  developed  for  channeling 
and  developing  public  opinion.  The  capabil- 
ity of  the  average  citizen  to  rise  to  challenge 
is  Immense,  the  challenges  are  endless.  In  this 
time  of  public  humiliation  and  storm  It 
might  be  wise  to  try  to  tap  this  pool  of 
human  resources  and  to  get  citizens  to  take 
their  proper  role  in  helping  to  shape  a 
better  society  in  America. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  defer  a  great  so- 
ciety to  the  times  of  my  children  and  grand- 
children; my  concern  now  Is  for  creating  a 
better  society  than  we  have  now,  with,  as 
the  saying  goes,  all  due  haste. 
Sincerely, 

MOBTON  J.  NETZORG. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Bernard  L.^mb 

In  1929  Ho-Ho-Kus  was  a  sleepy  village  of 
about  900  people.  That  year  the  first  six 
houses  were  sold  In  Cheelcroft,  the  former 
Ackerman  farm,  and  that  year  Bernard  L. 
Lamb  was  elected  mayor,  a  post  he  was  to 
hold  for  the  next  nine  years.  His  record  of 
public  service  In  his  home  community  was 
sufficient  to  earn  lasting  remembrance  but 
his  taste  of  local  office  only  served  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  political  activities  on  a  much 
broader  scale.  In  the  early  1930s  he  managed 
Harold  Hoffman's  successful  gubernatorial 
campaign;  he  was  state  finance  commis- 
sioner; he  was  credited  with  establishing  the 
County  Planning  Board;  during  World  War 
II  he  held  a  high  position  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  was  a  member  of  a  special 
advisory  mission  to  Iran;  and  he  was  orga- 
nizer of  the  Republicn  Party's  national  lead- 
ership training  program. 

In  Ho-Ho-Kus.  in  Trenton  and  in  Wash- 
ington, Barney  Lamb  made  an  Indelible  mark 
before  his  retirement  in  1960.  Since  then  his 
name  had  apipeared  Infrequently  In  the  pub- 
lic prints  but  the  programs  he  had  set  in 
motion  stand  as  a  vigorous  monument  to  a 
special  breed  of  public  servant.  Ltist  week,  at 
the  age  of  72,  he  died  and  let  it  be  agreed 
that  no  community  ever  can  boast  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  kind. 


Bernard  Lamb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  were  saddened  by  the 
death,  on  August  13,  of  Bernard  Lamb,  a 
New  Jerseyan  who  had  a  distingiiished 
record  of  public  service  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  editorial  from  a  local  newspaper, 
where  Mr.  Lamb  lived  for  68  out  of  his 
72  years,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoKD. 


Breaking  the  Poverty  Cycle:  Overcoming 
Barriers  to  Equal  Opportanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  iman- 
imous  consent,  I  insist  the  following 
speech  by  Judge  Wade  H.  McCree,  Jr., 
entitled  "Breaking  the  Poverty  Cycle: 
Overcoming  Barriers  to  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity," delivered  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  sesquicentennial  conference, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  26,  1967: 
Breaking  the  Poverty  Ctcle:  Overcoming 
Barriers  to  Equal  Opportunity 

The  theme  of  this  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence. "Overcoming  Barriers  to  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity," assumes  correctly  that  America's 
racial  sub-caste  has  problems  different  from 
as  well  as  related  to  those  of  her  economic 
sub-caste,  the  poor.  Many  Negroes  are  poor 
because  they  are  Negroes.  No  whites  are  poor 
because  they  are  white.  I  purposely  exclude 
from  this  discussion  women  who  comprise 
another  Identifiable  population  segment 
which  Is  confronted  by  barriers  to  equal  op- 
portunity. I  do  so  not  because  I  condone  or 
regard  as  Insubstantial  the  discrimination 
woman  faces,  but  because  it  has  not  con- 
signed her  to  a  condition  of  poverty.  I  am 
informed  that  America's  women  own,  al- 
though they  do  not  control,  more  of  the 
country's  wealth  than  do  men,  not  because 
they  earn  more  but  because  men  bequeath 
most  of  their  wealth  to  women,  and  women 
leave  most  of  theirs  to  other  women. 

America's  racial  sub-caste  consists  pri- 
marily of  persons  called  Negroes,  although 
Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican-Americans,  and 
American  Indians  may  be  Included  as  may 
Orientals  who,  by  reason  of  Identification 
with  powerful  National  States,  for  the  most 
part  receive  a  different  and  better  treatment 
than  these  other  groups.  Since  Negroe*  are 


several  times  more  numerous  than  all  there 
other  groups  and  since  the  consequences  of 
unequal  treatment  accorded  Utem  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  our  society,  I  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  their  problems  and 
possible  solutions  to  It.  In  o\ir  discussions, 
however,  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
other  population  groups  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  circumstances  of  this  racial  sub-caste 
were  of  little  concern  to  the  great  body  of 
American  citizens  until  the  so-called  civu 
rights  ■•revolution"  erupted  into  the  streets 
of  our  Northern  metropolises  and  made  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  the  very  existence  of 
our  nation  as  a  society  based  on  the  rule  of 
law  depends  upon  finding  an  Immediate  sol- 
ution to  what  the  Swedish  social  scleiuist 
Gunnar  Myrdal  characterized  as  America's 
Dilemma.  This  most  pressing  of  our  domestic 
problems  present  complexities  of  great  sub- 
tlety and  many  unique  aspects.  One  of  its 
unique  aspects  affords  me  hope  for  an  even- 
tual solution.  This  aspect  Is  the  legal  com- 
mitment of  our  government  and  the  moral 
commitment  of  our  religious  establishments 
to  an  ethical  resolution  of  the  dilemma. 
Another  unique  aspect  which  affords  hope 
is  the  faith  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  America's  Negroes  In  the  sincerity  of  this 
commitment  although  as  I  will  demonstrate 
this  faith  is  currently  walverlng  and  patience 
Is  running  out.  The  missing  ingredient  Is  the 
commitment  of  the  majority  of  America's 
white  citizens  to  the  proposition  that  Ne- 
groes are  people  and  fellow  citizens  who  in- 
cidentally happen  to  manifest  certain  genetic 
differences.  If  anyone  thinks  there  Is  such 
a  committment  on  the  part  of  America's 
white,  consider  for  a  moment  a  few  recurring 
comments  in  the  civil  rights  colloquy. 

"Where  else  in  the  world  do  colored  peo- 
ple enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
greater  opportunities  for  advancement  than 
they  do  In  America?",  a  well-meaning  white 
American  asks.  He  would  probably  consider 
It  impertinent  if  he  were  asked  In  rejoinder, 
"Where  else  in  the  world  but  in  America  do 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Englishmen. 
Scotsmen,  Italians,  etc.,  enjoy  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  or  a  greater  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement?" Tet,  that  rejoinder  and  his  re- 
action to  it  demonstrates  that  he  hasn't 
made  the  Initial  and  fundamental  commit- 
ment to  the  proposition  that  the  American 
Negro  Is  as  much  an  American  as  Is  any 
white  American  and  that  the  clrcumswnces 
of  Negroes  should  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  anyone  else  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  In  evaluating  his  American  status. 

A  related  comment  is,  "Look  how  far  they 
have  come.  Why  they  have  a  Negro  Senator, 
Cabinet  member.  Congressmen,  Judges,  etc. 
■  Why  do  they  want  to  move  ahead  too  mpid- 
ly!"  Even  statistically,  which  I  submit,  is  not 
the  proper  approsich.  Is  one  Senator  out  of 
100,  six  (or  is  It  five?)  national  represenU- 
tlves  out  of  four  hundred  thirty-five,  or  a 
few  dozen  Judges  out  of  thotisands  note- 
worthy if  race  is  an  Irrelevancy  in  the  con- 
cept of  citizenship,  and  are  modest  gains 
spectacular  over  the  span  of  one  hundred 
years?  And  of  what  moment  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  few  persons  of  color  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Negroes  who  do  not 
share  in  their  elevation  and  how  real  is  their 
Indlvldiml  achievement  when  a  Negro  Judge 
may  be  denied  aiocess  to  a  place  of  public 
accommodation  where  his  official  Identity  is 
unknown  at  the  same  time  when  a  paroled 
white  felon  whom  he  has  sentenced  is  ac- 
cepted at  face  value? 

This  I  submit  is  the  primary  cause  ol  the 
problem — the  basic  attitude  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  America's  whites  towards  her  Negro 
citizens.  Identification  of  thU  primary  cause 
IB,  of  course,  no  profound  deduction  on  my 
part.  Proof  that  it  U  shared  by  millions  of 
Negroes  la  evidenced  by  the  confusion  whlct 
exists  today  oiver  the  direction  and  thrust  of 
the  civil  rights  movement.  Not  only  are  most 
Negroes  p€dnfully  aware  of  this  basic  altitude 
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of  whites,  but  also  many  now  despair  that 
it  will  ever  change,  or  at  least  voluntarily. 
This  massive  doubt  1«  the  new  Ingredient 
in  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  one 
which  has  fragmented  Negro  leadership  and 
the  Negro  community  and  has  alienated  lib- 
eral whites  whose  bona  fides  have  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Historically,  despite  the  dehumanizing 
effects  of  chattel  slavery,  the  survivors  and 
descendants  of  Africa's  ravished  population 
greeted  emancipation  with  enthusiasm,  faith 
and  hope.  Their  early  leaders  knew  that 
physical  emancipation  wasn't  freedom  but 
they  believed  in  Its  promise.  They  accepted 
the  necessity  for  social  evolution,  but.  In- 
stead of  resorting  to  violence  to  realize  in 
fact  wliat  was  theirs  In  theory,  they  waited 
patiently.  'When  patience  wore  thin,  they 
didn't  arm  as  did  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
or  the  Irgun  in  Palestine  or  the  Colonials 
in  our  national  history.  Instead,  they  went 
to  court,  confident  that  America's  commit- 
ment to  the  rule  of  law  would  prevail  once 
the  courts  handed  down  a  clear  mandate. 
Their  leadership  became.  In  due  course,  in- 
stitutionalized. The  N_A.A.C.P.  de\-oted  Itself 
to  the  conduct  of  the  legal  struggle  and  the 
Urban  League  undertook  responsibility  for 
acculturation.  Realistically,  the  cultural  de- 
ficiencies of  a  slave  heritage  which  had 
made  Africa  men  and  women  humanold 
robots,  programmed  only  for  work  but  with 
the  capacity  for  reproduction,  were  recog- 
nized. However,  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  these  shortcomings,  massive  as  they 
were,  could  be  surmounted  Just  as  immi- 
grant Europeans,  many  with  substantial  per- 
sonal obstacles  to  overcome,  had  demon- 
strated. 

Only  a  few  people  lost  faith  although  the 
ascent  was  steep  and  the  goal  seemed  at 
times  unattainable.  There  were  some  who 
worshipped  the  false  gods  of  Black  Nation- 
alism, but  the  Garvey  movement  and  oth- 
ers of  less  renown  failed  and  Negroes  con- 
tinued In  their  pursuit  of  the  grail  of  full 
citizenship.  Negroes  burned  no  buses,  dyna- 
mited no  schools  or  churches  or  slaughtered 
Innocent  children  at  worship  knd  lynched 
no  one.  No  leaders  of  groups  dedicated  to 
segregation  were  assassinated  from  ambush. 
Instead,  patiently,  slowly,  and  often  with 
maddening  frustration,  Negroes  undertook 
countless  legal  battle*  to  achieve  equal  treat- 
ment as  citizens.  They  dared  to  dream  the 
American  dream  of  a  country  without  tyr- 
anny or  oppression,  racial  or  religious  caste, 
where  every  man  was  free,  within  the  con- 
cept of  ordered  liberty,  to  realize  his  great- 
est potential  for  creativity  and  happiness. 

Finally,  after  a  series  of  defeats,  the  public 
climate  changed,  and  In  1954  the  legal  wall 
was  breached  (although  the  President  would 
not  declare  the  decision  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land) ,  and  a  great  expectancy  of  entering  the 
promised  land  of  equal  opportunity  and  un- 
qualified citizenship  excited  a  populace.  The 
subsequent  enactment  of  the  first  national 
dvll  rights  legislation  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury heightened  the  anticipation  and  the 
outpouring  of  a  hundred  thous.ind  citizens 
In  the  mall  before  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In 
the  nation's  capital  In  1963  gave  dramatic 
public  testimony  to  the  triumph  of  faith. 

However,  the  view  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  was  not  that  of  the  promised  land.  In- 
stead there  was  a  steeper  cliff  of  stubborn 
citizen  reslstence  to  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
courts  and  the  Congress.  The  great  American 
dream  seemed  to  many  Negroes  to  turn  into 
a  nightmare.  Many  who  had  drunk  great 
draught  of  the  heady  Intoxicant  of  liberty 
and  believed  and  accepted  the  assurances  of 
Negro  leaders  and  of  national  leaders  that 
Jericho  would  be  entered  when  the  walls 
came  tumbling  down  were  hurt,  frustrated, 
confused  and  then  angered. 

The  wisdom  of  eetabUshed  leaders  was 
quesuoned  and  angry  new  voices  are  heard 


demanding  a  show-down  with  white  America. 
Those  voices  proclaim  that  Negroes  have  been 
tricked  into  reliance  on  law  and  legislative 
efforts,  and  now,  without  defining  the  con- 
cept or  how  It  will  be  exercised,  they  call  lor 
the  creation  of  Black  Power. 

This  new  reaction  repudiates  any  hope  of 
Integration  Into  the  life  of  America.  Instead 
of  wanting  "In,"  the  proponents  of  this  move- 
ment want  "out."  Convinced  that  there  Is  no 
possibility  of  acceptance  by  white  Americans 
of  black  Americans  as  human  beings  and 
equal  citizens,  they  have  decided  to  create 
their  own  society  with  Itjs  own  values  and 
standards.  The  contours  of  such  a  program 
are  Indefinite  and  Its  proponents  offer  no 
details.  They  haven't  been  pressed  for  speci- 
fications because  the  current  reaction  is  emo- 
tional and  not  critical. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Nation  of  Is- 
lam whose  members  are  popularly  called 
Black  Muslims.  I  predict  that  their  repudia- 
tion of  the  comfortable  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tra- 
dition and  profession  of  an  historically 
questionable  Islamic  heritage  of  American 
Negroes  will  prevent  their  becoming  a  mass 
movement.  I  speak  Instead  of  the  less  ven- 
turesome Negro  who  lives  in  a  ghetto  where 
employment  Is  precarious,  education  of  an 
Inferior  quality  and  rebuffs  based  on  race 
are  experienced  daily  who  has  suddenly  ques- 
tioned the  sincerity  of  his  country's  promise 
to  him.  He  is  a  young  person  in  his  late  teens 
or  early  twenties  whose  personal  experience 
does  not  Include  a  recognition  of  the  oft- 
cited  "great  gains  "  of  the  last  three  decades. 
He  waa  t>orn  during  World  War  II  or  short- 
ly thereafter  and  grew  up  during  the  Ko- 
rean War  and  now  Uves  during  the  Viet- 
nam adventure  and  has  seen  violence  legiti- 
mized as  an  Instrument  of  national  poUcy. 
To  him.  God  Is  dead  or  possibly  never  Uved. 
He  sees  the  sons  of  the  poor  and  disinheri- 
ted bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam where  by  an  ironic  twist  an  army  career 
affords  him  the  best  hope  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  in  a  fight  proclaimed 
as  an  effort  to  bring  democracy  to  another 
people  across  the  sea.  He  wonders  would  It 
not  be  the  wiser  personal  choice  for  him  to 
risk  his  life  to  better  his  own  conditions 
here  than  to  lay  it  down  on  foreign  soil 
for  someone  else. 

I  believe  this  group  comprises  a  small  mi- 
nority of  America's  Negroes,  but  I  believe 
■with  equal  conviction  that  the  great  major- 
ity, although  eschewing  this  direction,,  are 
without  an  alternative  which  offers  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  a  solution  to  his  plight. 

The  majority  of  America's  Negroes  stand 
at  the  crossroads.  Can  they  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  America  when  during  the  de- 
cade from  1950  to  1960,  which  I  character- 
ize as  the  lost  decade,  330,000  new  housing 
units  were  built  in  the  Detroit  area,  prin- 
cipally in  the  suburbs  and  predominantly 
financed  by  federal  guarantees  which  for- 
bade racial  discrimination  In  their  availa- 
bility and  only  3'';.  of  these  new  houses  were 
made  available  to  Negroes  and  much  of  this 
was  public  housing?  Yet,  no  official  action 
was  taken  to  enforce  the  non-racial  guaran- 
tees and  we  see  today  a  suburban  ring  around 
Detroit  96.4%  white.  During  this  same  dec- 
ade, Detroit's  Negroes  could  purchase  only 
used  hou.sing  at  substantially  greater  costs 
usually  without  mortgage  financing,  with  the 
result  of  the  doubling  up  of  famlUes  in 
order  to  meet  the  monthly  land  contract 
Installments,  Enforcement  of  city  zoning  and 
health  ordinances  has  been  lax  to  non-ex- 
istent in  neighborhoods  which  have  become 
predominantly  Negro  and  school  attendance 
has  increased  because  of  overcrowding  with 
the  consequence  that  the  Negro  pupil  often 
has  a  custodial  experience  Instead  of  an  edu- 
cational one. 

Police  attitudes  and  the  recent  Incredible 
behavior  of  some  of  Detroit's  Recorder's 
Judges  during  the  riot  convince  the  Negro 


citizen  that  one  of  t^e  missions  of  these 
agencies  Is  containment  of  the  ghetto  popu- 
lation, and  a  resultant  citizen  animus 
against  law  and  law  enforcement  agencies, 
too  frequently  justified  by  Incidents  of  in- 
sult and  brutality,  characterize  bis  neigh- 
borhoods. 

The  recent  Irrational  and  destructive  civil 
disturbance  In  Detroit,  parallelling  those  in 
other  Northern  cities,  was  easily  predictable 
and  the  proposed  panaceas  of  more  head- 
start  programs  and  job  upgrading  project* 
suggest  treating  a  cancer  with  aspirin. 

What  is  required  is  equal  treatment  iin- 
der  law.  What  Is  required  Is  more  law  en- 
forcement Instead  of  less.  The  Negro  wants 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  were  enacted 
to  give  him  equal  access  to  Jobs,  bousing, 
and  places  of  public  accommodation  as  were 
the  former  laws  which  denied  him  his  rights 
as  a  citizen.  He  Is  waiting,  very  impatiently, 
to  see  if  America  will  enforce  with  equal 
Vigor  the  laws  which  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect its  minorities  as  It  does  those  which  In- 
sure the  rights  of  Its  majority. 

It  Is  no  test  of  a  nation's  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  law  If  only  Its  majority  Is  pro- 
tected In  which  It  regards  as  its  prerogatives. 
I  realize  the  difficulty  of  the  challenge  I 
announce,  A  Scottish  legal  philosopher  once 
said  that  a  society's  civilization  Is  measured 
by  its  obedience  to  the  unenforceable  I  rec- 
ognize that  every  white  American  cannot 
be  compelled  by  law  to  accord  to  his  Negro 
fellow  citizens  the  rights  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  this  nation  gtiarantee  him.  Laws 
are  effective  only  when  they  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority.  He  must  decide  for 
himself  whether  he  wants  this  nation  to 
continue  as  the  noblest  experiment  In  hu- 
man relations  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
must,  by  a  revolutionary  re-orientatlon  of 
his  personal  conduct,  tell  the  great  majority 
of  Negroes  standing  at  the  crossroads  that 
we  shall  continue  this  experiment  together. 
If  he  does  not.  James  Baldwin's  prophecy 
of  the  fire  next  time,  a  preview  of  which  we 
are  witnessing  across  the  nation,  may  be 
realized  and  I  fear  the  result  could  be  geno- 
cide because  reservations  of  American  In- 
dian experience  would  be  Inadequate  to  con- 
tain twenty  million  black  people. 

I  omit  as  irrelevant  to  this  discussion  but 
as  an  observation  of  vital  Importance  that 
nothing  can  be  more  corrosive  of  our  na- 
tional moral  fiber  than  to  have  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens  in  violation  of  the 
stated  law. 

George  Schuyler,  a  Negro  Journalist,  wrote 
twenty  years  ago: 

"By  a  i>ecullar  logical  Inversion  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ruling  class.  Its  Imitators,  accomplices 
and  victims  have  come  to  believe  in  a  Negro 
problem.  .  .  .  Continued  reference  to  a  Negro 
problem  assumes  that  some  profound  diffi- 
culty has  been  or  is  being  created  for  the  hu- 
man race  by  .  .  .  Negroes.  It  has  been  cen- 
turies since  any  Negro  nation  has  menaced 
the  rest  of  humanity.  The  last  of  the  Moors 
withdrew  from  Europe  in  1942,  .  .  .  Negroes 
did  not  inaugurate  the  trans-Atlantic  slave 
traffic,  although  some  profited  from  It.  They 
have  not  Invaded  anybody's  territory  In  al- 
most a  mlUenium.  They  have  passed  few,  if 
any.  Jim  Crow  laws,  established  no  Jim  Crow 
customs,  set  up  few  white  ghettos,  carried 
on  no  discriminatory  practices  against  whites 
and  have  not  devoted  centuries  to  propa- 
ganda attempting  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  blacks  over  whites,  .  .  .  The  only  sense  in 
which  there  has  been  a  Negro  problem  is  In 
the  colored  folks  nat\u"al  human  aversion 
and  opposition  to  conquest,  enslavement,  ex- 
ploitation and  debasement.  .  .  ." 

George  Schuyler  Is  right  In  this  r^pect 
but  wxong  when  he  calls  the  problem  a  Cau- 
caslon  problem.  It  is  an  American,  or  mor* 
accurately,  a  human  problem,  and  Ita  solu- 
tion is  the  responsibility  of  us  aU. 
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Independence  Hall  at  Minimundus, 
in  Klagenfnrt,  Anstria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OW   FXNMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIIED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SCOmr.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  reflect  upon  the  patriotism 
exhibited  by  a  fellow  Philadelpiiian  and 
civic  leader,  Arthur  C.  Kaufmann,  in  pre- 
senting a  model  of  the  most  historic 
building  in  Pliiladelphia,  Independence 
Hall,  and  a  model  of  the  Liberty  Bell  to 
Minimundus — small  world — located  in 
Klagenfurt,  Austria. 

Minimundus,  which  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1959.  is  a  mini-version  of  some 
leading  manmade  landmarks.  Scale 
models  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  Versailles,  and  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  as  well  as  a  Japanese 
palace  from  Osaka,  can  been  at  Mini- 
mundus. Model  buildings  portray  Eng- 
lish structures.  Moscow  is  represented. 

At  the  time  of  Arthur  Kaufmann 's  first 
visit  to  Minimundus  earlier  this  sum- 
mer, there  was  no  representation  from 
the  United  States.  Arthur  Kaufmann  was 
distressed  by  tlus  lack;  then,  sparked  by 
love  of  country,  the  idea  of  a  replica  of 
Independence  Hall  to  fill  this  void  was 
born. 

So  on  Simday,  September  10.  Arthur 
C.  Kaufmann  delivered,  in  the  German 
language,  the  following  dedication  of 
models  of  Independence  Hall  and  the 
Liberty  Bell  at  Minimundus.  Klagenfurt, 
Austria. 

"Independence  HaU"  at  Minimundus 
is  dedicated  in  honor  of  former  Judge 
Edwin  O.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  Advisory  Commission 
and  president  of  Independence  Hall  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Kaufmaim  also  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statemwit,  translated  from  the  German, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bemakks  of  Abthur  C.  Kaufmann  at  Dedica- 
tion OF  Models  of  Independence  Hall  and 
THB  Liberty  Bell  at  "Minimundus,"  Kla- 
CENFCHT.  Austria,  September  10,  1967 

Madam  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Boys  and  Girls,  for 
many  years,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit 
your  beautiful  country,  but  what's  more  Im- 
portant, to  meet  and  to  know  your  splendid 
people.  In  our  judgment,  people  make  the 
world,  and  your  people  have  also  created  the 
"small  world,"  or  Minimundus,  which  is  still 
another  credit  to  Austria  and  its  enterprising 
people.  The  underlying  principles  of  Mini- 
mimdua  and  the  "Rettet  das  Kind"  Move- 
ment are  that  children  represent  the  future 
of  the  world.  We  believe  this  makes  that  fu- 
ture appear  brighter. 

Austria,  like  America,  is  fortunate  In  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  freedom  and  d«noc- 
racy.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  p>a88ion 
for  freedom  is  the  love  of  all  men."  Let  us 
cherish  the  hope  that  our  two  great  coun- 
tries may  carry  on  together  for  many  years 
this  pauion  for  freedom,  through  that  fun- 
damental principle — the  love  of  all  men  I 


Americans,  like  all  thinking  people,  do  not 
agree  on  all  things,  but  we  do  agree  that  our 
two  most  significant  and  meaningful  symbols 
of  freedom  and  democracy,  are  the  Independ- 
ence Hall  and  the  Liberty  BeU.  That's  why 
w©  are  proud  and  delighted  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  linking  closer  together  our  two 
countries,  which  already  have  so  much  In 
common.  It  Will  be  gratifying  to  us  over  the 
years  to  realize  that  these  two  symbols  stand 
here  in  beautiful  Klagenfurt,  where  they  will 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  expressing  c>ur 
friendship  and  helping  the  "Rettet  das  Kind" 
Movement.  Today's  dedication  of  these  small 
but  exact  replicas  of  our  Philadelphia  shrines, 
is  still  another  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia  is  known  all  over  the  world  as 
"The  City  of  Brotherly  Love."  This,  once 
again,  emphasizes  that,  Indeed,  the  passion 
for  freedom  Is  the  love  of  all  men. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
he.irtfelt  gratitude  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion received  froni  so  many  people  here  and 
in  tlie  USA.  Included  are: 

Mr.  Rudolf  Matteslch,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Austrian  Tourist  Depart- 
ment; W.  Hofrat  Df.  Peter  Zojer.  his  lovely 
wife  and  the  staff  of  Minimundus;  Trans 
World  Airlines,  which  flew  over  the  Liberty 
Bell;  tlie  students  of  the  Technical  High 
Schools  of  Austria,  who  did  such  a  creditable 
job  in  building  this  scale  model;  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Association  of  Philadelphia 
and  Mr.  M.  O.  Anderson,  who  serves  as  Super- 
intendent of  Independence  Hall,  representing 
the  National  Park  Ser\"ice.  a  branch  of  our 
Government's  Department  of  the  Interior; 
and  the  press,  radio  and  television  of  both 
countries,  as  well  as  the  Voice  of  America. 

We  also  want  to  thank  the  following  high 
officials  and  organizations  on  both  sides  of 
the  water,  who  have  written  such  enthusiastic 
and  sincere  letters.  These  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  executives  of  Minimundus  for 
their  archives: 

His  Excellency.  Dr.  Ernest  Lemberger, 
Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  Douglas  MacArthur.  11,  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Austria,  who  Is  repre- 
sented here  today  by  the  Cultural  Attach^. 
Professor  Martin  S.  Kermacy;  the  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer.  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  the  Honorable  Hugh  D. 
Scott,  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  who  contributed 
the  replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  that  you  will 
shortly  see  and  hear;  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion of  the  USA,  located  in  Valley  Forge, 
another  historic  landmark;  and  we  thank 
all  of  those  who  cooperated  so  wholeheart- 
edly In  arranging  today's  Impressive  cere- 
monies. 

And  now.  It  Is  my  pleasant  to  read  a  letter 
from  The  White  House: 

"The  President  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
a  replica  of  the  Independence  Hall  and  the 
Liberty  Bell  are  to  become  a  part  of  the 
ptermanent  exhibit  at  Minimundus  in  Kla- 
genfurt. Austria. 

"He  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
shares  the  pride  of  Mayor  Tate  and  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  that  this  cherished 
symbol  of  American  indejjendence  will  now 
join  historic  replicas  of  other  nations. 

"With  my  own  and  The  President's  warm 
best  wishes, 

"Sincerely, 

"Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.. 
"Speoial  Assistant  to  the  President." 

Finally,  it  is  with  pride  that  Mrs.  Kauf- 
mann and  I  dedicate  these  miniature  models 
of  Independence  Hall  and  the  Liberty  Bell 
to  a  really  great  American,  a  distmgfiiiehed 
Philadelphia  jurist  and  gentleman,  who, 
over  three  decades,  has  led  the  movement 
to  enlarge  and  improve  tbeee  two  national 
shrines. 

Without  his  able  leadership,  thla  restora- 
tion would  sot  have  begtin.  Because  of  hJa 


untiring  efforts,  it  is  now  nearing  comple- 
tion. 

Tee.  we  are  delighted  to  present  these 
models  to  the  cltisens  of  Austria  and  of 
Klagenfurt  and  to  Minimundus,  in  honor  of 
our   good   friend.  Judge   Edwin   O.   Lewis. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  for  being  here  today. 
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Students  at  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
School  in  Brooklyn  Offer  Views  on  Im- 
portant National  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

op    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  school  j'ear.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  awarding  the  trophies  to  students 
at  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  School 
in  my  district  in  Brooklyn.  At  that  time  I 
learned  that  the  school,  in  collaboration 
with  its  own  Home-School  Association 
and  the  Lt.  David  Schnaars  Post  1831  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  were  spon- 
soring contests  for  essays  on  "Vietnam" 
and  the  "Burning  of  the  Flag"  issues. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  and  law  and  oi  der 
In  our  society  are  perhaps  the  two  most 
critical  problems  presently  before  the 
coimtry.  The  interest  and  wisdom  of  these 
young  people  in  regard  to  these  impor- 
tant issues  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement to  those  of  us  who  must 
deal  with  these  matters  at  the  national 
level. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  succe.ss  of 
the  contests  must  go  to  Msgr.  William 
Casey,  pastor,  Sister  Thomas  Aquinas. 
principal  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  School,  and  Mr.  Ignatius  M  Pao- 
lilla  who  served  as  chairman. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  some  of  my 
yoimger  constituents  on  these  major  is- 
sues. I  am  Including  the  prize-winning 
essays  as  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

I  would  observe   that  seventh-grade 
children  in  my  district  appear  to  have 
more  cogent  views  and  expressions  than 
certain     so-called    peace    experts    like 
Harry  Ashmore  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions. 
How  THE  War  n*  VrETNAM  Is  Hexpi.ng  the 
UNrrED  States 
(By  Victoria  Capuano.  fourth  grade, 
first  place) 

Vietnam  Is  a  country  forming  the  p.i.stern- 
moet  part  of  tie  Indo-chlnese  Peninsula.  On 
July  21.  1965.  It  was  divided  into  two  coun- 
tries— South   Vietnam   and   North    Vietnam. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  launched  air 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  in  f'ebruary  In  re- 
prisal for  Viet  Cong  attacks  on  United  States 
Army  basee  at  Pluku  and  Tury  Hoa  in  the 
South.  They  concentrated  on  roads,  railways, 
bridges,  radar  stations,  ammunition  dumps, 
oU  supply  depots,  encampments,  avoiding 
heavily-populated  areas.  In  June  the  raid* 
began  to  extend  from  the  regions  South  of 
the  Red  River  Delta  to  points  west  and  south 
of  Hanoi. 

Communists  are  fighting  there  and  have 
killed  priests  and  sisters.  They  would  take 
over  the  whole  world  and  take  all  the  peo- 
ple's money  £way.  Our  men  stopped  the 
mpreaA  of    Communism   In  Southeast  Asia. 


They  are  learning  culture  and  customs.  They 
have  fought  for  our  country  and  died — but 
they  did  not  die  m  vain.  That  is  the  way 
the  war  is  helping  us. 

The  War  in  Vietnam  and  What 
It  Means  to  Me 

(By  Teresa  Paolilla.  fifth  grade,  first  place) 

This  war  is  the  most  unf)opular.  most 
tallced  atwut  and  the  most  confusmg  war 
the  United  States  was  ever  In.  Young  men 
have  burned  their  draft  cards,  marched  in 
protest  of  the  war.  You  hear  many  views 
expressed  on  radio  and  TV.  It  is  claimed 
that  we  are  the  agggressor,  and  have  no  right 
to  be  in  South  VietnEim. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
states  that  only  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Then  the  question  is: 
Are  we  at  war  and  why? 

To  try  to  understand,  we  must  go  back  in 
history.  After  the  war  with  France  In  1954. 
Vietnam  was  separated  into  the  North  and 
South.  South  Vietnam  made  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  that  uf)on  request 
the  United  States  would  send  men  and 
material.  The  Senate  ratifies  all  treaties  and 
commitments.  We  are  committed  to  send 
material  and  men  to  any  nation  that  has 
signed  treaties  or  agreements  with  the 
United  States  if  they  are  invaded  and  ask 
our  help. 

North  Vietnam  sent  material  and  men  to 
support  the  Viet  Cong  and  their  revolution 
with  the  South  Vietnam  government.  They 
feel  that  they  are  not  Invading  a  foreign  soil 
because  VletnEim  is  still  part  of  their  coun- 
try— therefore  they  are  not  aggressors — the 
United  States  is. 

West  Germany  and  East  Germany  is  a 
divided  country  and  we  recognize  West  Ger- 
many. North  and  South  Korea  is  a  divided 
country  and  we  recognize  South  Korea. 
South  Korea  asked  our  help  and  we  sent  men 
and  material.  The  war  never  ended — there  is 
only  an  armistice. 

Under  the  UN  Charter  all  member  nations 
are  supposed  to  send  troops  to  maintain  peace 
when  a  member-nation  is  Invaded.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  signed  this 
obligation  and  other  various  treaties.  The 
President,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has  the 
power  to  send  men  and  material  to  police  a 
country  or  to  maintain  peace  w^hen  that 
country  Is  Invaded  by  another,  but  only 
when  that  country  requests  otir  help.  We 
did  the  same  thing  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public when  Cuban  Communists  invaded 
that  country  and  when  peace  was  restored 
we   withdrew   our    troops. 

In  South  Vietnam  the  USA  wants  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  Vietnam  queption  and  not 
a  military  one.  Recently  President  Johnson 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  the  Premier  of 
North  Vietnam.  He  offered  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  and  the  sending  of  more 
men  to  South  Vietnam  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  also  stop  sending  men  and 
material.  This  direct  offer  of  peace  was  re- 
jected by  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  trying  to  follow  along  the  lines  of 
Pope  Paul's  suggestion  for  an  honorable 
peace.  Many  of  our  boys  are  dying  in  South 
Vietnam  to  protect  the  freedom  of  other 
people  and  thereby  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  USA. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American.  We  have 
the  legal  and  moral  right  to  tw  In  South 
Vietnam.  Right  or  wrong  I  am  an  American. 
I  support  our  country  because  we  value 
human  life— and  men  have  laid  down  their 
lives  to  protect  their  own  rights  and  those 
of  other  human  beings.  By  protecting  the 
nghts  and  freedom  of  other  people,  we  there- 
by protect  our  own  righte  and  freedom  and 
that  U  what  the  war  In  Vietnam  means  to 
me. 


The  Vietnam  War— A  Rkai,  Wae  c« 

Political  War? 

(By  Robert  Benvenuto,  sixth  grade,  first 

place) 

Vietnam  is  a  small  insignificant  country  in 
southern  Asia  that  has  captured  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  men  because  of  man's 
weapon  to  build  and  destroy  other  nations 
and  peoples.  The  Vietnam  war  started  as  a 
political  war  caused  by  many  disagreements 
between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  North 
Vietnam  declared  war  on  the  South.  The 
United  States  felt  that  she  should  step  In 
and  try  to  stop  the  Communists  from  spread- 
ing their  doctrines  and  cruel  ways  of  life. 
After  this,  the  war  in  Vietnam  became  a 
"real  war." 

While  in  the  Vietcong  territory,  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  suffered  great  mili- 
tary losses.  Even  with  these  hardships  there 
still  seemed  plenty  of  fight  left  in  them. 
Despite  America's  decision  in  June  to  bomb 
oil  dumps  and  installations  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  North  Vietnamese 
inflliration  Into  the  South  continued  at  a 
high  rate.  Notwithstanding  their  supply 
problems,  the  North  Vietnamese  l>oosted 
their  total  of  troops  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  some  fifty  thousand  by  the  end  of 
1966.  This  is  a  "real  war." 

Pope  Paul,  knowing  the  results  of  war, 
pleaded  with  all  to  cease  fire.  He  knew  a  com- 
promise on  all  sides  was  necessary.  The  Com- 
munists failed  to  see  his  Ideas  for  com- 
promise and  peace  Therefore  they  demanded 
the  withdrawal  of  all  United-  States  troops 
prior  to  the  peace  talks.  Because  of  this  the 
United  States  stated  that  they  would  meet 
the  terms  if  the  Communists  would  do  the 
same.  The  Communists  then  made  an  at- 
tack on  South  Vietnam  the  next  dav.  This 
is  a  "real  war." 

When  President  Johnson  was  running  for 
reelection  he  commented  that  he  would  not 
send  any  more  troops  to  Vietnam  unless  nec- 
essary. Circjjmstances  have  warranted  dou- 
bling the  number  of  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam, raising  the  total  to  327,(XK)  at  Its  peak. 
With  more  United  States  troops  in  action 
casualties  took  a  sharp  upward  turn.  Be- 
cause of  this,  In  March,  the  United  States 
dead  for  the  first  time  exceeded  the  South 
Vietn.imese  dead. 

In  the  air  war  the  United  States  lost  more 
than  400  planes  during  the  year,  the  bulk  of 
them  being  shot  down  by  intense  ground  fire. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  lull  In  air  strikes 
against  the  North  as  President  Johnson 
launched  an  intense  peace  drive.  But  with  no 
response  from  Hanoi,  United  States  Jets  again 
screamed  northward  after  bombing  was 
stopped  for  37  days.  This  la  a  "real  war." 

For  Americans,  1966  In  Vietnam  was  a  year 
of  continuing  hope  and  anguish.  Hope 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the  military  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  was 
more  improved.  The  anguish  derived  from 
the  undi.-jputable  fact  that  this  Improvement 
was  wrought  with  higher  casualties  and  cost. 
The  hope  of  all  Americans  and  peace-loving 
people  is  in  being  victorious  In  the  war  and 
returning  once  more  to  the  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave."  It  is  the  hope  of 
America  that  this  real  war  will  be  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  for  aU  nations. 

Mt  RE.\cTio>r  to  th«   BtmNiNo  or  the 

AMiaucAN  Flag 

(By  Susan  Hallran,  seventh  grade,  first  place) 

My  feeling  la  very  strong  for  my  country. 
I  love  it  and  would  never  want  to  see  It  de- 
stroyed. The  American  flag  etajids  for  my 
country,  so  I  feel  that  same  way  about  It. 
Anyone  who  bums  th«  American  flag  ootild 
only  be  ment*Uy  111,  or  not  an  American 
citizen. 


If  an  American  citizen  bums  the  flag,  in 
my  opinion  he  is  committing  an  act  of  trea- 
son. It  really  makes  me  angry  to  know  that 
a  citizen  could  bum  a  symbol  that  stands 
for  peace  and  Justice  and  also  the  repre- 
sentations of  other  states.  The  American  flag 
is  not  only  a  symbol,  but  something  hundreds 
of  men  have  risked  their  lives  for.  The  flag 
lets  everyone  know  that  all  men  are  equal 
and  that  all  love  their  country. 

If  I  had  been  there  when  those  men 
burned  the  American  flag,  I  would  have  tried 
to  stop  them.  I  couldn't  just  stand  by  and 
see  the  flag,  which  represents  so  much, 
burned  to  ashes  in  front  of  my  eyes.  The  pieo- 
ple  who  were  there  and  didn't  try  to  stop  this 
action  should  be  totally  ashamed  and  not 
be  able  to  call  themselves  American  citizens. 

Flag  BtntNiNc 

(By  Patricia  Pas^dino,  seventh  grade,  second 
place) 
Our  country  is  a  strong  and  steadfast  one 
until  a  law  violated  against  its  very  meaning 
is  permitted  to  occur. 

A  peace  rally  against  the  war  was  held 
some  two  weeks  ago  in  Central  PEirk.  Demon- 
strators got  carried  away  and  very  boldly 
burned  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. This  mob  mentality  is  a  sin  and  crime 
against  our  country  as  well  as  God.  We  have 
a  duty  to  love  and  perfect  otir  country.  This 
goal  cannot  t>e  obtained  if  the  people  of  the 
stat«s  act  so  violently  against  the  fliag. 

This  act,  performed  in  public,  Is  the  lowest 
form  of  government  ridicule  poeslble.  No 
punishment  is  too  harsh  on  the  person  or 
persons  involved  when  we  think  of  the  blood, 
sweat  and  tears  put  into  and  represented  by 
our  flag.  The  development  of  a  barren  terri- 
tory and  the  freedom  of  the  individual — this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  flag  to  hundreds  of 
our  citizens. 

So  many  have  fought  for  it  and  are  striv- 
ing to  keep  it — what  of  these  ignorant  In- 
dividuals who  would  destroy  it?  We  must 
overcome  them  and  wipe  them  out  and  con- 
tinue to  progress  In  the  ways  seen  fit  for  our 
welfare  and  that  of  our  government. 

As  a  student  and  pro8i)ectlve  voter  of  the 
United  States  I  feel  tliat  such  treason  cannot 
exist  if  we  are  to  continue  on  In  Ufe.  There 
cannot  be  any  motive  behind  these  insane 
people.  If  this  were  to  be  overlooked  a  great 
nation  would  coUapse. 

An  act  as  horrible  as  this  cannot  and  will 
not  go  unpunished. 

The   Burning   or  thk   Flag 

(By   Annette   Incartjone.   eighth  grade,   first 

place) 

I  think  the  burning  of  the  flag  is  showing 
that  the  boys  In  the  Umted  States  are  down- 
right cowards.  Look  at  aU  the  boys  shedding 
their  blood  in  Vietnam  for  the  freedom  of  our 
country.  When  our  enemies  see  pictures  of 
the  United  States  fiag  being  torn,  dirtied  and 
burned  to  ashes  with  no  one  being  punished 
for  it  they  laugh  at  the  stupid  Americans  be- 
cause they  feel  they  are  so  weak  minded. 

Anyone  who  destroys  the  American  flag  Ib 
an  enemy  to  himself  and  his  country  and 
would  think  nothing  of  oonspirtng  with  the 
Communist*.  They  would  love  to  force  our 
freedom  into  dictatorship. 

Our  flag  stands  for  freedom  and  always 
will. 

As  an  American  I  feel  that  people  who  de- 
stroy or  mishandle  the  flag  In  any  way  should 
be  punished  severely  by  fines  or  imprison- 
ment. 

I  wonder  how  our  forefather*  would  feel  If 
they  were  alive  today  and  could  see  how  our 
flag  is  maliciously  set  ailre  and  spit  upon 
knowing  of  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  to 
preserve  our  flag  and  freedom.  Again  I  say. 
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punishment  for  those  who  mistreat  our  flag. 
Let  us  remember  Philip  Nolan — "the  man 
without  a  country." 

Ths  Bitbnxng  or  thx  Tlao 

(By  Patricia  Slesarchlk,  eighth  grade,  second 

place) 

On  April  16th  something  happened  which 
all  Americans  can  be  very  proud  of.  The 
American  flag  was  burned  by  Americans. 
They  should  really  be  proud  of  what  they 
Old  for  our  country.  It  was  a  real  milestone  In 
what  our  morals  are  coming  to.  When  an- 
other country  burns  our  flag,  everyone  Is 
shocked  and  that  ts  enough  to  break-off  dip- 
lomatic relations.  So  what  happens  when 
our  own  country  does  It?  We  can't  break  off 
diplomatic  relations. 

What  really  gets  me  Is  that  no  one  said 
anything.  Nobody  stopped  it.  Are  we  all  so 
hardened  as  not  to  care?  This  time  they 
can't  blame  It  only  on  teenagers.  There  were 
grownups  there  too.  Why  didn't  they  stop 
It? 

The  burning  of  the  flag  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Oh 
yes,  it  started  out  that  way,  but  even  if  you 
dont  like  the  way  your  country  does  some- 
thing, out  of  respect  you  would  not  burn  its 
flag! 

Teenagers  were  very  fairly  represented  at 
the  demonstrations.  Whose  fault  Is  it?  Their 
parents?  Maybe.  After  all,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  Instill  in  their  offspring  a  respect 
for  their  country. 

But  I  doubt  if  that  was  the  case  with  all  of 
them.  Most  likely  It  was  that  they  would 
be  big  shots  with  their  friends.  They  prob- 
ably didn't  expect  it  to  go  so  far,  and  when 
It  did,  they  were  afraid  to  speak  up. 

Why?  Was  it  worth  It — to  lose  all  of  your 
self-respect  for  a  few  minutes  of  fun? 

Surely  none  of  us  can  be  so  hardened  that 
we  wouldn't  be  ashamed  of  what  happened. 

In  contrast,  take  the  pro-Vietnam  demon- 
strations. No  disrespect  was  shown  to  the 
United  States.  Our  flag  was  proudly  carried 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  The  people  who  took 
part  in  that  can  really  be  proud. 

What  la  this  country   coining  to? 


AntS>aIlittic  Missile  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

or  KENTtrCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
6,  1967,  In  my  weekly  report  to  the  citi- 
zens of  my  district — Louisville — I  pre- 
dicted "that  the  President  will  succumb 
to  a  thin  defense  system,  costing  between 
$3  and  $5  billion."  Today  President 
Johnson  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  announced  that  the  United 
States  'Will  start  building  a  $5  billion 
antiballlstic  missile  system  which  will 
be  a  prelude  to  an  expanding  defense 
system  that  might  ultimately  cost  $40 
billion.  On  June  22, 1  joined  with  35  first- 
term  Republican  Members  of  Congress  in 
urging  the  administration  to  immedi- 
ately establish  an  adequate  ABM  system. 
"We  sent  a  strongly  worded  resolution  to 
Secretary  McNamara  demanding  action 
at  an  early  date.  This  was  followed  up 
by  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense at  the  Pentagon,  where  additional 
arguments  were  voiced  in  favor  of  such 
a  system. 

In  April.  I  sent  a  questionnaire  to 

'<tk 


every  resident  of  Louisville  In  which  I 
asked  the  questiwi,  "Should  the  United 
States  immediately  begin  action  on  an 
antiballlstic  missile  system?"  Sixty-two 
and  six-tenths  percent  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  perfect 
example  of  citizen  participation  in  their 
Government.  Through  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  Ameri- 
cans have  made  their  views  known  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Continued  pressure  forced  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  to  bend  to 
the  will  of  the  people. 


Another  Communist  Graces  Washington 


novel  by  the  lats  A.  A.  Milne,  author  of  every- 
one's teddybear,  "Wlnnie-the-Pooh." 

The  Polish,  she  said,  have  a  great  affection 
for  Pooh  and  friend's  creator  and  at  his 
de&th  named  a  Warsaw  street  in  his  honor: 
"Winnle-the-Pooh  Street." 

This  Is  not  the  Michalowskls  flrst  tour  in 
the  United  States.  From  1957  to  1960,  the  am- 
bassador was  the  Polish  envoy  to  the  UN. 

"I  loved  New  York,"  said  his  wife,  "but  I 
find  Washington  intriguing.  I  suspect  It  will 
t:ike  me  about  6  months  to  find  my  w;ty 
around." 

Ambassador  Michalowskl  replaces  former 
Ambassador  Edward  Drozniak,  who  died  ht.st 
November. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'       HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  gal- 
lant Americans  of  Polish  descent  strug- 
gle to  preserve  their  homes  and  families 
in  Milwaukee,  their  National  Capital  sees 
a  Pole  from  the  Communist-suppressed 
homeland  arrl\'ing  to  aid  In  the  inter- 
national undermining  of  these  United 
States. 

My  prayers  are  for  our  gallant  Mil- 
waukee fellow  countrymen.  My  political 
regards  but  scorn  for  the  Washington 
Socialists  representing  the  Communist 
regime  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  Even- 
ing Star  article  of  September  13  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 

Nrw  Envot's  Wife  Is  AiiTictJi.ATE  Career 

W^OMAN.  Too 

(By  Toni  House) 

She  Is  a  satirist,  translator,  art  collector, 
mother,  concert-goer  and  loves  living  in  an 
apartment. 

She  is  an  outspoken,  articulate  proponent 
of  the  working  woman  and  Is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  combining  career  and  home  to  the 
advantage  of  both. 

She  Is  the  diplomatic  corp's  newest  distaff 
addition,  wife  of  Polish  Ambassador  Jerzy 
Michalowskl,  who.  yesterday,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  President. 

The  Michalowskls  are  temporarily  In  resi- 
dence at  the  Washington  Hilton.  Oome  the 
month's  end  they  will  move  to  their  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Oolonade  Apartments 
over-looking  Glover  Archbold  I*ark  in  North- 
west. 

Such  greenery,  such  trees,  raptures  Mrs, 
Mlchalowski^"There  are  more  trees  In  that 
park  than  in  all  of  Warsaw." 

The  mother  of  two  sons  Interrupted  • 
career  in  television  writing  three  weeks  ago 
when  they  moved  to  Washington. 

But  she  has  no  intention  of  being  a  lady 
of  leisirre  here. 

The  linguist  said  yesterday  she  has  a  great 
affection  for  the  English  language  (which 
she  divides  lato  "English"  and  "American") 
and  has  trafislated  about  15  works  into 
Polish,  including  Hemingway,  Caldwell  and 
Miller. 

Raising  her  eyebrows  In  a  gesture  of  mock 
concern,  she  states  h«  housekeei>er  once  de- 
scribed her  as  a  "woman  who  does  nothing — 
just  sits  and  reads  or  writes  all  day." 

TKAMSLATES 

Before  moving  to  Washington,  Mlrm 
llicbaloWBki   finished    translating   an   adult 


The  Korean  National  Science-Cultural 
Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAUPORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
developing  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  shortage  of  personnel  capable  of  per- 
forming the  technical  tasks  inherent  in 
industrialization.  Education  and  training 
are,  of  course,  the  keys  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  but  these  are  not  simple 
processes.  Most  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations  lack  any  base  from  which  to 
commence  any  valuable  training  pro- 
gram; educational  facilities  are  far  be- 
low the  necessary  level.  The  United  Stales 
and  other  friendly  developed  nations  are 
lending  what  assistance  they  can,  but 
this  kind  of  aid  has  definite  shortcom- 
ings. First,  most  often  it  cannot  be  ade- 
quately extensive.  Second,  it  is  Western 
training  and  education  and  does  not  pro- 
vide a  healthy  incentive  for  the  trainee 
to  remain  in  the  homeland— opportuni- 
ties in  the  West  are  far  too  attractive. 
Consequently,  if  the  shortage  of  qualified 
persormel  is  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be 
overcome  by  the  developing  nations 
themselves. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
today  on  a  program  recently  established 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  which 
appears  to  be  an  outstanding  effort  to 
solve  the  technical  manpower  problem. 
The  program  is  called  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Science-Ctiltural  Center.  The  pro- 
gram had  its  actual  beginning  in  March 
of  1966,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  Patter- 
son, then  Director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Museums,  was  asked  to  assist 
in  the  planning  for  a  new  institution  to 
replace  their  science  museum  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war.  Fiom  a 
series  of  meetings  which  followed,  a  plan 
evolved  for  a  new  center  with  a  program 
combining  all  aspects  of  science  and 
technology  with  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Korean  cultural  history.  The  Korean  of- 
ficials realized  that  their  pe(^le  lacked 
an  adequate  base  of  imderstanding  to 
fully  appreciate  or  be  of  assistance  In  the 
rapid  technological  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  Korea.  These  ofiBclals  fur- 
ther felt  that  the  center  should  provide 
programs  in  the  cultural  history  of  Korea 
to  help  firmly  establish  for  Koreans  their 
historical  Identity,  traditions,  and  heri- 


tage as  they  continue  the  remarkable 
postwar  development  of  their  coimtry. 
By  voting  to  appropriate  $25,000  toward 
the  costs  of  the  study,  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea  wholeheartedly 
approved  the  plan  on  December  30,  1966. 
A  planning  study,  which  will  take  1 
j'ear,  is  the  first  phase  of  the  program. 
The  study  is  designed  to  produce  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  scope,  size,  pri- 
orities, time  schedules,  and  estimates  of 
cost.  It  calls  for  a  total  of  $148,000:  $83,- 
400.000  from  private  American  founda- 
tions and  corporations;  $25,000  which 
the  Korean  Government  has  voted  to  ap- 
propriate; and  $40,000  from  the  USOM. 
Although  the  proposed  Korean  Na- 
tional Science-Cultural  Center  is  still  in 
the  planning  stages,  some  basic  outlines 
have  already  been  set.  Communication 
will  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  the  success  of  the  center.  The 
center  plans  to  interpret  science  and 
technology  in  terms  which  are  intelligible 
to  the  layman  by  relating  the  information 
to  the  Korean  experience,  interests,  and 
conditions.  A  continuous  effort  will  be 
made  to  involve  the  Koreans'  interest  and 
participation  in  the  center's  program. 

Communication  will  also  pose  a  prob- 
lem in  the  sense  of  dissemination;  the 
Koreans  have  described  this  problem  as 
"Milk  is  found  only  where  the  cows  are." 
The  scope  of  the  center  includes  a  main 
building  in  Seoul,  with  satellite  centers 
located  in  other  cities,  and  mobile  trucks 
which  will  circulate  to  the  rural  and 
coastal  villages.  The  satellite  centers  will 
be  designed  to  receive  exhibits  and  pro- 
grams emanating  from  Seoul.  The  mobile 
trucks  will  carry  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions, films,  and  lectures.  Yet.  the  pro- 
gram must  not  be  limited  to  these  facili- 
ties. Information  must  be  communicated 
wherever  and  however  possible  to  afford 
the  plan  a  significant  effect  on  the  popu- 
lous of  Korea.  Toward  this  end  means  of 
incorporating  programs  with  general  ed- 
ucational facilities  and  other  public  me- 
dia, including  radio,  television,  and  pub- 
lications, are  being  explored. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of 
the  planning  study  is  the  establishment 
of  priorities  of  needs  of  the  Korean  peo- 
ple. Two  are  clear.  First,  the  Korean  edu- 
cational system  has  undergone  tremen- 
dous expansion  in  recent  years  and  now 
needs  to  concentrate  on  the  quality  of 
the  science  instruction.  Since  1953,  the 
elementary  school  system  has  established 
5,000  schools  and  79,000  schoolteachers 
to  ser\'e  more  than  5  million  schoolchil- 
dren. Elementary  school  is  now  free  and 
compulsory.  The  center  must  consider 
how  It  can  efifecti>'ely  help  the  teacher 
transmit  to  a  class  of  more  than  60  pu- 
pils basic  concepts  of  science,  such  as 
gravity,  soimd,  weather,  or  space.  If  the 
center  can  help  the  elementary  school 
system  form  a  basis  among  students  for 
scientific  comprehension,  a  tremendous 
step  Will  have  been  made  toward  the 
technological  advancement  of  the  Kor- 
ean people.  Second,  programs  must  be 
organized  to  assist  the  Korean  farmer. 
He  must  learn  to  use  the  chemical  fer- 
tilizers and  Insecticides  and  other  pro- 
eressive  measures  that  agricultural  sci- 
ence has  developed.  Obviously.  If  the 
lairoers  are  unable  to  use  these  new 
methods,  agriculture  cannot  benefit  from 


them.  The  center  can  be  of  grreat  assist- 
ance in  this  field. 

As  the  Korean  National  Science-Cul- 
tural Center  develops,  I  un  confident  we 
shall  see  it  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  Korean  society.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram can  be  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  technological  advancement  it 
wUl  produce.  The  emphasis  of  the  en- 
tire program  wUl  be  on  Korea;  its  hu- 
man, natural,  and  historical  resources; 
it  shall  concentrate  on  the  cultural  edi- 
fication of  the  people  as  well.  In  this 
way  the  Korean  National  Science-Cul- 
tural Center  can  help  establish  a  spirit 
of  kinship  and  allegiance,  based  In  the 
past — yet  expanding  into  the  technologi- 
cal future,  that  wiU  be  of  immeasurable 
value  as  Korci  undergoes  its  rapid  trans- 
formation to  a  modem  industrial  state. 
Hopefully  Koreans  can  assist  nations  in 
following  her  example. 


The  Kee  Report — Citizenship  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP    WEST    VIBCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude last  weeks  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  disciissed  In  this  report  is 
the  obsen'ance  of  "Citizenship  Day": 
CmzENSHip  Dat 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report. 

Each  year  on  September  17th,  we  observe 
Citizenship  l>ay,  the  day  on  which  we  honor 
those  citizens,  both  native-bom  and  foreign- 
bom,  who  enter  Into  active  citizenship  ei- 
ther by  hartng  come  of  age  or  by  naturaliza- 
tion. This  is  an  occasion  on  which  we  should 
remember  the  deep  significance  of  United 
States  citizenship. 

In  this  report,  I  would  like  to  outline  for 
you  a  brief  history  of  Citizenship  Day  its 
purpose  and  why  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
among  American  patriotic  observances. 

Citizenship  Day  is  designed  to  emphasize 
both  the  importance  of  American  clUzen- 
shlp  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  it 
entails  under  our  Constitution.  UntU  1952 
tlie  significance  of  United  States  citizenship 
was  observed  in  early  spring  on  "I  am  an 
American  Day."  This  sacred  occasion  was 
designed  to  honor  all  those  who  had  just  at- 
tained the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. The  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  from  which 
all  those  rights  and  duUes  flow,  was  ob- 
served separately. 

Citizenship  and  the  Constitution  are  in- 
separable. Without  the  rights  guaranteed 
and  duties  Imposed  by  our  Constitution  cit-^ 
Izenshlp  would  be  only  an  empty  word.  Real- 
izing this,  your  Congress,  in  1952,  passed  a 
Joint  Resolution,  signed  by  President  Tru- 
man, uniting  these  two  patriotic  observ- 
ances Into  one  'Citizenship  Day." 

Citizenship  Day  celebrates  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution.  On  this 
day,  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  our  citizenship 
and  in  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
This  is  the  week  designated  as  "ConsUtuUon 
Week"  to  emphasize  the  vital  relation  of  citi- 
zenship to  the  Constitution. 

We  should  never  forget  that  United  States 
citizenship  Is  a  prlvUege.  We  aU  have  a  sacred 


obUgatlon  to  live  up  to  the  high  standards 
of  achievement  established  by  our  fathers 
and  forefathers,  the  high  standards  of  being 
re6pK}nsible  United  States  citizens. 

There  has  never  been  a  period  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  the  principles  of  liberty 
under  our  Constitution  have  been  more  seri- 
ously threatened.  We  need  only  to  look  to  the 
nations  being  attacked  by  the  Communists, 
or  to  the  millions  of  people  living  under  Com- 
munist domination,  who  have  no  rights  of 
self-determination  where  the  state  controls 
every  aspect  of  their  lives,  to  realize  the  truly 
great  privilege  that  is  ours.  This  prlvUege 
guarantees  to  each  of  us,  native-bom  aoid 
naturalized,  all  of  the  rights  protected  by 
our  Constitution.  Surely  the  duty  of  respon- 
sible citizenship  imposed  by  our  Constitution 
is  a  very  small  price  to  pay  In  return  for 
those  guarantees. 

President  Drover  Cleveland  summed  It  up 
when  he  said :  "As  we  rejoice  in  the  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  of  those  who  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  so  may  others  who  follow  us 
rejoice  in  our  jealous  love  of  constitutional 
liberty." 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  obliga- 
tions as  United  States  Citizens  are  to  safe- 
guard our  constitutional  liberties  In  order 
that  our  children  and  grandchildren  may  also 
enjoy  these  privileges  In  the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Intervener  Delays:  Is  There  a  Way  Out? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PENNSTLVAltIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  hindsight 
pixivides  little  consolation  for  foresight, 
particularly  when  the  public  interest  has 
been  aroused.  But  unless  every  facet  of 
a  problem  is  explored  before  a  decision 
Is  made,  second  guessers  have  every  right 
to  ridicule  him  who  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  general  welfare  through  lack 
of  proper  planning. 

With  a  new  awareness  for  the  need  to 
preserv-e  and  conserve  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  American  heritage,  various  indus- 
tries have  suddenly  become  faced  with 
roadblocks  erected  by  an  alert  citizenrj'. 
Electric  utilities,  for  instance,  often  meet 
resistance  from  the  very  beneficiaries  of 
their  services  because  the  general  public 
is  no  longer  satisfied  with  an  exclusively 
practical  approach  to  progress.  Today 
the  power  company  must  satisfy  neigh- 
bors of  a  generating  station  that  air  con- 
tamination will  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  that  water  used  to  produce 
steam  will  not  imperial  aquatic  life,  that 
esthetic  values  will  not  be  ignored. 

Actually,  there  are  innumerable  ques- 
tions that  may  arise  before  a  new  power- 
plant  goes  onto  the  drawing  board.  So 
many,  in  fact,  that  the  utility  shows 
poor  judgment  when  it  does  not  attempt 
to  Invite  every  possible  objection  betore 
it  xmdertakes  to  proceed  with  a  new 
facihty. 

In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  appearing  tn  the 
July  issue  of  Electrical  World,  I  shoiUd 
like  to  suggest  to  the  utilities  that  in 
the  future  they  approach  their  planning 
with  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  all 
groups  which  might  become  Involved  in 
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smy  proposed  project  prior — repetkt, 
prior — to  any  development  beyond  that 
planning  stage.  SiK5h  a  policy  would  not 
only  preclude  unnecessary  expense  but 
also  avDld  adverse  criticism  tbat  bes 
been  occurring  with  all  too  much  fre- 
quency. 
The  editorial  follows: 

INTERVENOR    DELAYS:     Is    THERE    A    WAY    OUT? 

Intervention  by  conservationist,  civic,  his- 
torical, farm,  sport,  and  other  groups  today 
blocks  or  retards  the  construction  of  gener- 
ating plants  and  transmission  lines  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  necessity  for  such 
plants  Is  argued  to  little  avail. 

A  prominent  New  England  utility  executive 
provides  a  measure  of  the  local  effect  of  such 
Intervention:  More  than  60%  of  the  genera- 
tion slated  for  that  region  during  the  next 
BiJt  years,  he  says,  is  held  up  or  faces  delay 
by  intervenors  of  one  sort  or  another. 

The  time  lost  in  prolonged  public  hearings 
and  the  expense  Incurred  In  ameliorating  the 
bases  of  complaint,  therefore,  must  be  fac- 
tored into  the  planning  of  nuclear,  steam, 
and  hydroelectric  generating  stations  and  the 
routing  of  transmission  lines  by  the  electric 
utilities  themselves.  Companies  facing  the 
need  for  such  facilities  must  countenance 
also  the  possibility  of  forced  abandonment 
of  a  particular  scheme  in  whole  or  substan- 
tial part.  They  have  before  them  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  results  of  Intervention  In  the 
hearings  over  Cornwall,  High  Mountain 
Sheep,  and  the  Keystone  500-ltv  lines  In  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Such  Intervention  occurs  at  hearings  on 
practically  every  governmental  level,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  state  public  service 
commissions,  and,  in  one  Instance,  a  city 
council.  Intervenors  have  demanded  to  be 
beard  on  the  putative  damage  to  natural 
landscape,  forests  and  wildlife,  historical 
structures,  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  rivers, 
and  lakes.  They  have  been  heard  and  their 
cases,  dlacovintlng  oratorical  embellishments, 
often  have  merit.  The  administration's  pro- 
gram for  natural  preservation  not  only  gives 
some  objections  ofBclal  reeogrnitlon,  but  ex- 
tends aid  and  comfort  wherever  new  facili- 
ties Involve  altering  the  environment. 

Planning  utilities  In  this  country  might 
profitably  look  at  the  way  In  which  the  Cen- 
tral Electricity  Generating  Board  has  handled 
this  deUcate  problem  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  that  tight  Uttle  Isle,  the  CEGB  has  long 
faced  the  difficulties  that  plague  our  home 
uUUtlea  today,  which  were  all  the  more  se- 
vere there  because  the  CEGB  Is  a  govern- 
mental agency.  The  CEGB  procedure  in  an- 
tlclptation  of  bvilldlng  a  nuclear  power  station 
was  described  recently  In  a  letter  by  Law- 
rence Dartwell  to  this  pubUcatlon  (EW,  June 
12,  p  5)  and  In  a  prior  article  (EW,  April  17, 
p81). 

Before  authorizing  the  lifting  of  a  single 
shovel,  the  CEGB  consulted  with  county 
planning  ofBcers,  the  Royal  Pine  Art  Com- 
mission, the  National  Farmers'  umon,  ripar- 
ian and  other  land  owners,  the  Ministries  of 
Defense,  Clyll  AviaUon,  Agriculture  and  PlsU/- 
ertes,  the  Power  Inspectorate  of  Nuclear  In- 
stallations, and  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
painstaking  approach  to  satisfying  the 
"amenities"  paid  off. 

Closer  to  home,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  both  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
and  of  the  Electric  Utility  Industry  Task 
Force  on  Environment,  Interviewed  by  this 
publication  (EW,  March  20,  1967,  p  85) 
pointed  out: 

"Heretofore  each  element  of  our  society 
has  drawn  up  its  plans  separately.  And  In 
this  area  of  preserving  or  improving  the  en- 
vlrormient,  each  element  has  hoped  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  other  to  think  through  and 
pay  for  what  really  should  be  a  common  re- 
sponsibility. Now  what  we  have  to  do  Is  pre- 


plan togettier,  then  work  together  to  find  a 
method  for  equitably  sharing  the  cost  and 
the  common  responsibility." 


Congress  Makes  an  Incredible  Blander 

E3CrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  perceptive  and  forceful  editorial  from 
the  September  15  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  On  several  other  occa- 
sions this  year  I  have  come  to  the  floor 
to  commend  a  particularly  good  editorial 
from  this  newspaper — this  one  is  no  ex- 
ception. It  is  entitled  "Congress  Makes 
an  Incredible  Blunder."  It  deals  with  the 
Byrnes  amendment  which  was  attached 
last  week  to  the  defense  appropriations 
bill. 

The  Byrnes  amendment,  In  its  sin- 
gling attack  on  the  good  faith  and  credi- 
bility of  America's  relations  with  Britain, 
was  perhaps  a  reflection,  of  the  "new 
Isolationism"  we  hear  much  about  these 
days.  Its  damage  to  oiur  relations  with 
our  allies  in  Britain  could  far  outweigh 
the  few  contracts  for  wooden  minesweep- 
ers which  the  amendment  sought  to  pro- 
tect in  certain  congressional  districts. 
The  Times  was  not  fooled,  neither  were 
the  144  Members  who  voted  against  In- 
clusion of  this  petty  legislative  rider.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  uphold  the  good  faith  and  credit 
of  our  dealings  with  our  British  allies.  I 
am  also  proud  to  have  recognized  the 
false  economies  of  the  Byrnes  amend- 
ment— we  may  have  cut  off  a  $900  bil- 
lion "nose"  to  spite  a  S350  million  "face," 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  editorial 
follows : 

Congress  Makes  an  Incredible  Blunder 

Congress,  by  voting  to  sabotage  a  UJ5.- 
Brltlsh  arms  arrangement  which  was  stacked 
heavily  in  America's  own  favor,  is  adding  a 
chapter  to  the  record  of  muddle- head edness 
which  has  been  all  too  prevalent  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  year. 

Such  flagrant  disregard  for  the  American 
national  Interest,  or  such  astounding  igno- 
rance of  where  that  Interest  lies,  does  noth- 
ing to  enhance  the  congressional  reputation 
for   responsible  lawmaking. 

Unfortxuiately,  It  may  prove  difficult  If 
not  Impossible  to  undo  the  damage  which 
has  been  done. 

The  trouble  stems  from  an  amendment  to 
the  $70  billion  defense  appropriations  bill 
which  went  to  the  White  House  Wednesday 
after  approval  by  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  prohibits  the  Adminis- 
tration trom  allowing  British  firms  to  bid 
for  construction  of  seven  U.S.  minesweepers 
worth  some  $60  million. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Rep.  John  Byrnes 
(R-Wlsc.) ,  who  lias  shipyards  In  his  district, 
should  sponsor  such  a  provision.  Members 
of  Congress,  after  all,  habitually  represent 
the  narrow  pocketbook  interests  of  their  own 
constituents. 

What  Is  shocking  Is  that  the  full  House 
adopted  the  provision  by  a  233-144  vote,  and 
that  th«  Senate  went  along — despite  the 
clear  threat  to  the  overall  national  interest. 


By  imposing  the  strict  "Buy  American" 
requirement.  Congress  gravely  Tindennmed 
the  U5.-Brttlsh  arms  arrangement  which 
was  worked  out  In  March,  1966. 

Britain  a^eed  to  buy  $2.6  billion  worth 
of  mUltary  equipment  from  the  Unu*d 
States.  In  return,  Washington  promised  that 
this  country  would  purchase  $350  million 
worth  of  military  hardware  from  the  British. 

Can  anyone  seriously  caU  that  a  bnd  bar- 
gain for  America? 

The  British  are  understandably  furious 
over  the  congressional  action,  and  cries  for 
retaliation  fill  the  air.  The  Times  of  London, 
among  others,  is  urging  cancellation  of  the 
contract  for  purchase  of  50  F-111  warplanes. 
That  contract  alone  is  worth  eight  times  the 
money  Involved  In  the  minesweepers. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson's  government  is 
plainly  apprehensive,  too,  that  resentment 
eimong  Britons  will  boll  over  into  demands 
for  an  end  to  London  support  for  the  U.S. 
effort  In  Vietnsim. 

As  a  practical  matter.  President  Johnson 
carmot  veto  the  big  defense  money  bill  over 
this  one  deficiency.  But,  U  the  House  and 
Senate  really  have  this  country's  interests  at 
heart,  they  should  speedily  pass  a  special 
bill  nullifying  the  Byrnes  amendment. 

That  would  be  a  highly  unusual  step.  But 
the  lawmakers'  own  recklessness  has  created 
an  unusual  situation. 


Progress  in  the  Veterans'  Educational 
Program 


threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1967  has  Just  become 
law.  This  measure  strengthens  and  im- 
proves the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  we 
passed  last  year. 

I  know  you  all  share  my  deep  satisfac- 
tion with  these  two  fine  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  cold  war  GI  bill  was  enacted  in 
March  1966.  The  educational  benefits  It 
provides  became  effective  June  1,  1966. 

In  the  first  13  months  this  law  was  in 
effect,  more  than  700,000  veterans  applied 
for  educational  assistance.  Over  470,000 
actually  entered  training.  This  represents 
9.8  percent  of  the  4,553,000  potentially 
eligible  cold  war  veterans  in  civil  life. 

By  contrast,  under  the  Korean  conflict 

GI  bUl.  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  187.600 
had  entered  training.  This  was  9.6  per- 
cent of  the  1.955,000  potentially  eligible 
veterans  at  that  time. 

Under  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  It 
took  more  than  2  years  before  the  num- 
ber participating  equaled  those  entering 
training  the  first  year  imder  Public  Law 
89-358 — Veterans'  Readjustment  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1966. 

With  the  new  benefits  we  have  now 
provided,  veterans  may  now  pursue  on- 
the-job  training,  flight  training,  and  co- 
operative farm  training.  We  have  also 
provided  substantially  increased  rates  of 
educational  assistance  allowance.  With 
these  more  realistic  monthly  payments, 
up  30  percent  in  some  cases,  the  pros- 
pecta  are  excellent  for  Increased  and 


broadened  partlcipattcm  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program. 

Of  those  who  entered  training  under 
Public  Law  89-358.  95.4  percent  were  vet- 
erans and  4.6  percent  were  servicemen  cm 
active  duty,  a  feature  unique  to  this  law. 
Approximately  99  percent  of  the  trainees, 
were  male  and  1  percent  female. 

The  World  War  H  GI  bill  and  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill  were  responsible 
for  upgrading  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  our  veterans  and  vastly  in- 
creased our  natural  manpower  resources, 
expanding  both  the  skills  and  income 
levels  of  our  society.  The  post-Korean  GI 
bill  promises  to  exceed  the  fine  results  of 
prior  education  programs.  For  example, 
under  the  Korean  GI  bill  51  percent 
had  entered  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  49  percent  were  in  training  at 
below-college  level.  Under  our  current 
law,  74  percent  entered  college  and  uni- 
versity training  and  26  percent  were  in 
vocational,  technical,  and  trade  schools. 

Not  only  are  educational  opportunities 
In  this  country  more  readily  available  to 
our  veterans  and  servicemen,  but  for 
those  interested  in  studying  abroad  ert 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  Public 
Law  89-358  makes  this  possible.  There 
are  more  than  450  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  46  countries  throughout  the 
world  approved  for  GI  training. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  new  edu- 
cational program  through  July  1967,  over 
2,844,000  checks  for  educatonal  benefits 
have  been  issued,  amounting  to  more 
than  $259,639,000. 

The  administration  of  this  vast  edu- 
cational program  has  been  accomplished 
with  surprising  efficiency.  Payments  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  are 
made  through  a  computer.  This  has 
speeded  payments  to  veterans  and  at  the 
same  time  has  reduced  administrative 
costs.  When  this  GI  bill  was  enacted, 
jurisdiction  over  its  educational  benefits 
was  returned  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  offices  in  all  50  States. 
This  wise  move  has  enabled  veterans  and 
schools  to  deal  directly  with  the  local 
regional  offices.  It  has  meant  improved 
service  to  the  veterans  and  has  permitted 
local  problems  to  be  speedily  solved  on  a 
local  basis. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  new 
program  I  find  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  made  continuous  im- 
provements in  procedures  for  paying  edu- 
cational benefits.  During  the  first  11 
months  of  operations  under  Public  Law 
89-358,  the  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
quired monthly  attendance  reports  from 
students  in  colleges  and  universities,  a 
procedure  which  was  mandatory  under 
the  Korean  GI  bill.  Since  last  May  this 
procedure  has  been  changed.  For  courses 
taken  at  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
recurring  monthly  payments  are  now 
made  without  the  necessity  for  monthly 
attendance  reports.  This  change  Is  fully 
justified  by  the  fine  record  of  responsi- 
ble cooperation  made  by  our  college  stu- 
dents and  has  expedited  pasonents  of 
educational  assistance  allowances  to 
Lhem. 

The  benefits  available  under  Public 
Law  g9-358  have  been  widely  publicized 
oy  both  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  veterans'  service  argamlzations. 
Tmly  magnificent  cooperation  in  ex- 
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plaining  and  administering  the  program 
haa  been  obtained  from  the  schools  of 
this  country.  Over  3  million  pamphlets 
and  1  million  posters  have  been  distrib- 
uted. Representatives  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  visited  and  personally 
talked  to  thousands  of  veterans,  senice- 
men,  and  school  officials.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  11,000  orientation 
sessions,  through  1  million  personal  and 
phone  interviews,  through  visits  to  5,000 
schools,  and  102  Armed  Forces  separa- 
tion points. 

I  have  learned  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  Increased  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  rates  of  S.  16 
will  be  made  by  automatic  computer  ad- 
justments. In  this  way  there  will  be  no 
delay  in  getting  the  new  payments  to  all 
students  In  their  October  checks,  which 
will  be  received  early  in  November. 

More  than  700,000  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen are  now  expected  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance  under  Public  89-358 
In  fiscal  year  1968.  The  number  receiv- 
ing such  benefits  will  remain  fairly  con- 
stant at  that  figure  for  the  following  4 
years. 

Large  as  this  expanded  educational 
program  is.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration gives  us  assurance  that  the 
splendid  service  to  our  veterans  and  serv- 
icemen will  continue.  Special  commenda- 
tion is  due  the  staff  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  job  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  the  administration  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill. 


The  Late  Brent  Spence 


Fine  Introducei  Bill  To  Re$tore  100-Per- 
cent Medical  Expense  Tax  Deduction 
for  Senior  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
Federal  Income  tax  provisions  permit- 
ting full  deduction  of  medical  expenses — 
without  regard  to  present  floors — in- 
curred for  the  care  of  persons  over  65 
years  of  age. 

Many  people  do  not  know  It,  but,  un- 
der an  amendment  to  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  passed  in  1965.  our  senior 
citizens  will  not  be  able  to  deduct  the 
full  cost  of  their  medical  expenses  on 
their  1967  Income  tax  returns.  Of 
course,  most  of  these  expenses  will  be 
covered  by  medicare,  but  there  are  ex- 
penses which  do  not  come  imder  medi- 
care and  our  senior  citizens  will  not  be 
able  to  deduct  these  from  taxable  In- 
come unless  they  exceed  a  certain  leveL 

Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  that  the  John- 
son administration,  which  is  wasting 
money  by  the  buckets  all  over  the  world 
even  while  bankrolling  agitators  here  at 
home,  has  chosen  to  raise  this  cash  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  our  aged  and  in- 
firm senior  citizens.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  100-percent  Income  tax  deduction 
for  medical  and  drug  expenses  for  peo- 
ple over  65  should  be  restored. 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 
Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Brent  Spence.  My  affection  for 
this  grand  Kentuckian,  this  noblest  of 
the  old  school  of  American  statesmen, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  served 
in  this  historic  body,  began  In  1949  when 
I  came  as  a  freshman  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  by  kind  providence  and  an  as- 
sist from  the  beloved  Tom  O'Brien,  was 
assigned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  That  affection  grew  with  ev- 
er>-  passing  year. 

I  am  cradled  In  sweet  memories  as  I 
recall  the  names  and  the  faces  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee of  the  81st  Congress,  when  Hugh 
Addonlzio,  now  mayor  of  Newark,  Isi- 
dore Bollinger,  Hugh  MitcheU,  and  I  sat 
in  the  steerage,  the  row  of  seats  below 
the  dais  where  sat  Chairman  Brent 
Spence  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Jesse  Wolcott,  Paul  Brown,  the  valiant 
warrior  from  Georgia  who  established 
the  all-time  attendance  record  of  Uie 
House,  the  great  Texan,  Wright  Patman, 
now  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mike  Monroney.  now  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  other  body. 
Brooks  Hays,  Albert  Rains,  Frank  Bu- 
chanan, whose  wife  succeeded  him  on 
his  death,  and  later  she  too  passed  on  to 
the  great  grief  of  all  who  knew  her,  and 
Abraham  Multer  who.  with  Chairman 
Patman  are  the  sole  remaining  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
as  it  was  composed  in  the  81st  Congress. 
To  the  left  of  Jesse  Wolcott  sat  Ralph 
Gamble,  who  in  his  earlier  years  was  one 
of  the  great  athletes  of  the  world. 

In  those  days  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  had  no  subcommittees. 
Spence  and  Wolcott  were  not  only  giants 
in  the  committee,  they  were  giants  in 
the  House  itself.  Wolcotfs  district  In 
Michigan,  once  safely  Republican,  is  now 
a  Democratic  district,  ably  represented 
by  James  O'Hara. 

Even  at  that  period  Brent  Spence's 
sight  was  failing  and  he  had  difficulty 
reading.  So  great  was  his  power  of  con- 
centration and  so  keen  and  retaining  his 
mind  and  his  memory  that  what  had 
been  read  to  him  remained  with  him, 
and  I  had  been  at  least  6  months  on  the 
committee  before  I  had  any  inkling  of 
his  problem  in  vision. 

Few  men  have  made  a  richer  contri- 
bution to  the  legislative  history  of  our 
country.  I  count  my  long  and  close 
friendship  with  Brent  Spence  as  one  of 
the  priceless  treasures  of  my  associations 
in  this  body. 

While  the  years  had  taken  a  physical 
toll,  Sperx:e's  mind  and  his  intellect  re- 
mained as  keen  as  they  had  been  in 
earlier  times  and  I  sensed  that  it  was  his 
desire  to  die  in  harness,  while  still  serv- 
ing as  a  representative  of  the  people  In 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  Redis- 
trictlng  and  the  prospect  of  a  hard  cam- 
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paign  in  new  territory  changed  the  pic- 
ture of  his  expectation,  and  he  accepted 
retirement  philosophically.  But  much 
would  Brent  Spence  have  preferred  to 
remain  here,  continuing  to  the  last 
breath  the  work  that  he  loved  so  much 
in  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  all-time  greats 
of  the  House  has  passed  on. 


Extension  of  Dairy  Indemnity  Payments 
Aadiority 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  IS,  1967 

Mr.  STDBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1968,  the  legislative  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  have 
'their  milk  removed  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  has  been  contami- 
nated by  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approvel  for  use  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  original  dairy  indemnity  authority 
was  contained  in  section  331  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

This  authority  has  been  previously  ex- 
tended three  times  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  expired  on  June 
30.  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  1657,  as  passed  by  the 
other  body,  establishes  a  separate  statu- 
tory authority  for  this  program  during 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [BiCrs.  Suixivan]. 

(Mrs.  SUUjIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  Intention  of  opposing  this  bill,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  several  ques- 
tions about  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  stated,  S.  1657  con- 
tinues a  program  originally  written  into 
the  war  on  poverty  bill  in  1964  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  pay  dairy  farm- 
ers for  their  losses  on  milk  which  had  to 
be  destroyed  because  it  contained  Illegal 
residues  of  DDT  or  other  pesticides. 

Is  It  not  correct,  however,  that  the 
main  purpose  of  this  extension  is  to  take 
care  of  some  dairy  farmers  in  Texas 
whose  milk  was  contaminated,  not  by  the 
dairy  farmers'  own  use  of  pesticides,  but 
by  the  Improper  use  of  pesticides  by 
neighboring  farmers,  with  the  spray  then 
coming  over  onto  the  dairy  farmers' 
crops? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  that  she  may 
be  partially  correct  in  that  these  crops 
are  sprayed  by  airplanes  at  times  and  the 
wind  currents  blow  the  pesticides  over 
Into  alfalfa  fields,  which  Is  later  fed  to 


the  cattle.  However,  in  some  cases  It 
would  probably  be  due  to  other  causes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  fiirther,  when  we 
have  the  Federal  Government  pay  In- 
demnities to  the  victim  for  the  wrongful 
or  the  accidental  misuse  of  pesticides,  do . 
we  remove  all  responsibility  for  damages 
from  the  farmer  who  committed  the  im- 
proper act  which  caused  the  damage?  Is 
this  not  like  having  the  Government  pay 
damages  for  one  individual's  Improper 
acts  against  another  individual?  Should 
not  the  farmer  or  the  spraying  firm 
which  was  at  fault  have  to  pay  damages? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  In  the  case  of 
daii-y  farm.s.  the  dairy  farmer  would 
have  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  negligent  in  the  use  of  the  pesticides 
before  he  could  receive  any  payment 
whatsoever. 

Mi-s.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  one 
further  question. 

Ha.s  there  been  any  thought  given  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  amend 
the  bill  or  the  program  to  require  the 
States  to  pay  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
farmers   receiving  this  poverty  money? 

I  ask  that  because  of  the  questions  that 
were  raised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
when  it  sent  up  its  report  on  this  pend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  do  not  think 
any  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
States  participating  in  this,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Federal  Government  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  these  pesticides 
and,  therefore,  the  problem  has  largely 
been  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield  fuither,  I  realize 
that  the  money  is  to  go  to  the  Innocent 
victim.  However,  what  about  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  damage — the  spraying 
firm,  or  the  farmer  who  does  this  spray- 
ing on  his  own  farm,  and  then  the  spray 
Insecticide  does  go  over  onto  the  crops  of 
an  innocent  victim.  What  has  been  done 
In  the  effort  to  make  the  spraying  firm  or 
the  farmer  conducting  the  spraying  of 
his  own  farm  pay  these  damages? 

Mr.  STUBBIiEFIELD.  It  is  inevitable 
that  when  you  are  sprajing  from  tin  air- 
plane that  the  wind  currents  will  carry 
it  in  various  directions.  I  do  not  believe 
the  spraying  firms  or  the  farmer  who 
Is  having  his  crops  sprayed  would  do  this 
Intentionally,  but  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  would  take  precautions  to 
keep  it  from  contaminating  their  neigh- 
bors' fields. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Would  this  be  a  con- 
tinuing thing,  then? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  No. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Are  they  trying  to 
stop  it  so  that  the  residue  will  not  go 
over  Into  other  fields? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  This  Is  a  tem- 
porary measure.  It  merely  extends  for  1 
year  this  program  In  order  to  give  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  concerned  parties  a  chance 
to  investigate  and  remedy  the  situation. 
This  is  stated  In  the  report  at  page  3. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  vlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much 
is  Involved  In  the  loss  of  dairy  products 
In  this  program?  Is  $300,000  enough? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  believe  the 
loss  has  been  nuining  about  $300,000  or 
less  a  year. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  $300,000  a  year  has  been  going 
on  every  year? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  For  the  last  3 
years,  yes,  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  What  are  we  doing  to 
correct  this?  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  to  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  been  spending  at 
the  approximate  rate  of  $260,000  a  year. 
This  money  has  been  paid  frc«n  funds 
made  available  through  the  Ofl6co  of 
Economic  Opportunity  because  of  the 
poverty  nature  of  this  program  in  which 
the  farmer,  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
has  his  milk  condemned  by  the  health 
authorities. 

This  is  the  only  form  of  Income  that 
faiTner  has.  Many  times  milk  has  been 
condemned  but  the  farmer  himself  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  use  of 
Insecticides.  The  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram is  not  frMn  a  direct  appropriation, 
but  the  funds  have  come  from  the  OfRce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  fund  this 
particular  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  wUl  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Notwithstanding  the 
background  given  in  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  It  is 
still  the  taxpayers'  money,  Is  it  not, 
whether  direct  or  indirect? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  the  taxpayers'  money, 
but  I  felt  the  gentlewoman  would  like 
to  know  where  this  is  charged  to.  as  far 
as  the  appropriation  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  running  about  $268,000  to 
$297,000  each  year,  as  I  recall  It.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figures  before  me  at  this 
time.  But  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  funded  this  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  understand  that  Is 
about  the  amount,  but  my  concern  Is 
deeper  than  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  charged  against  the  poverty  pro- 
gram ftinds.  I  believe  this  Is  wrong.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  Is  being  done,  or 
what  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  do.  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  correct 
this  situation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  particular  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  correct  that  situation.  From 
now  on  this  will  be  a  direct  appro- 
priation which  will  be  provided  for  this 
piirpose  If  this  bUl  passes.  There  wUl  be 
an  authorization  and  this  impropriation 
can  be  made,  and  then  we  will  not 
have  to  use  the  subterfuge  of  the  poverty 
program  In  ordej;  to  take  care  of  these 
Indemnity  payments. 

I  might  add  there  have  been  no  in- 
demnity payments  made  In  my  State. 
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Most  of  the  indemnity  payments  have 
ijeen  In  New  York,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Texas.  This  has  been  limited 
to  those  particular  States.  Although  my 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  America's  dairy- 
land,  we  have  not  had  this  problem  in 
the  production  of  milk  in  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  To  pursue  this  question 
further.  I  want  to  know  what  Is  being 
done  to  stop  the  need  for  such  an  in- 
demnity program. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  the  bill  S.  1657,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  establishes  a  sepa- 
rate statutory  authority  for  this  program 
during  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
further  comment  on  this  biU. 

There  is  something  being  done  and  It 
is  a  research  program  that  is  presently 
being  carried  on  not  only  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Health  Service 
but  in  full  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  has  to 
do  with  the  use  of  nontoxic  insecticides 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  feed  grains 
and  hay  that  goes  into  the  production  of 
milk. 

So  in  answer  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  there  is  much  being  done  in 
this  research  program  that  will  be  the 
answer  to  this  and  it  will  preclude  the 
possibility  in  the  futiu^  of  this  kind  of 
indemnity  payment. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  have  the  report  here 
on  the  "extension  of  dairy  and  indemnity 
payments  authority"  and  on  page  2  It 
says: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  antlclpatee 
that  milk  Indemnity  payments  might  reach 
$3  million  during  fiscal  year  1968.  the  period 
of  time  covered  by  this  leg^lslatlon. 

I  Still  want  to  know  what  you  are  do- 
ing to  endeavor  to  decrease  that,  or  to  do 
away  with  the  need  for  this  program,  and 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  answer. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  gentlewoman,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  said,  the  dairy 
co-ops  and  agricultural  colleges  and 
State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
the  cotton  co-ops  and  extension  services 
are  all  cooperating  in  an  endeavor  to 
correct  this  situation. 

I  would  further  say  to  the  gentlewom- 
an that  that  figure  of  $2  million  should 
be  interpreted  rather  Uberally  because 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  that  much 
involved. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  May  I  assume  then  that 
the  cost  of  the  idemnlty  program  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from  now  on  and  not  by  the  anti- 
poverty  program? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Yes;  it  will. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  generally  fa- 
vorable to  this  bill  and  I  assimie  since 
it  is  for  a  rather  short  period  of  tim^, 
and  since  It  looks  toward  fmiJier  study 
by  A.  k  M.  College,  I  believe  at  College 
Station,  It  would  also  ultimately  yield 
to  some  other  solution.  But  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question.  Does  the  bill  now 
permit  a  subrogation  of  the  Government 
to  that  of  the  dairy  farmer  who  has  been 
wronged  by  some  neighboring  farmer? 

In  other  words,  could  the  Government 
step  into  his  shoes  as  a  plaintiff  against 
another  farmer  who  has  wrongfully  in- 
jured him  by  the  use  of  the  offending 
pesticide? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  suppose  that 
the  farmer  who  is  damaged  would  have 
to  bring  a  complaint  up  himself. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Of  course.  I  suppose 
that  he  suffers  no  more  damage  after 
the  Government  pays  him  off.  But  the 
question  is.  Could  there  not  be  some  so- 
lution, ultimately,  perhaps  after  a  study, 
by  which  the  Government  would  be 
placed  in  the  shoes  of  the  original 
plaintiff,  to  bring  action  against  the 
farmer  who  caused  the  damage? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  intentional  that  the 
farmer  would  cause  the  damage.  As  I 
say.  I  do  not  think  a  farmer  would  in- 
tentionally do  anything  to  contaminate 
another  farmers  milk.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  such  a  situation.  This  merely  re- 
imburses dairy  farmers  who  have  been 
seriously  damaged  by  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  market  their  milk  as  the  result 
of  the  tise  of  these  pesticides.  This  Is 
just  a  matter  of  adjusting  a  bad  situa- 
tion where  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recommended  certain  pesticides 
that  have  seriously  damaged  certain 
dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  see.  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  this  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  some  time 
In  the  future,  It  may  be  said  that  a  farm- 
er who  wrongfully  uses  pesticides,  or  a 
manufacturer  who  wrongfully  recom- 
mends their  use.  should  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  if  the  Govern- 
ment reimburses  the  farmer  who  Is  in- 
jured. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  should  think 
so.  after  they  have  found  corrective 
measures. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Surely.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  May  I  direct  this 
question  possibly  to  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  oppose 
a  bill  to  help  the  farmer  who  Is  Inno- 
cently victimized.  We  realize  that  this 
chemical,  DDT,  should  not  be  In  milk 
or  In  any  other  food.  But  how  can  the 
Government  make  farmers  use  DDT  In 
the  proper  way?  What  can  we  do  to 
recapture  some  of  the  money  we  have  to 
pay  to  the  farmer  who  is  damaged  by 
another  farmer's  actions. 

Has  the  committee  given  any  thought 
to  that  question? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  that  would  be 


a  question  that  would  have  to  be 
answered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  Secretary  Freeman. 
If  you  would  write  him  a  letter  and  ask 
him  why  they  have  not  stopped  these 
Insecticides  from  contaminating  milk,  I 
am  sure  he  would  reply.  After  all,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  handles  the 
administration  of  these  problems  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  milk,  and  they  do 
It  on  the  theory  that  it  contains  insecti- 
cides. Down  in  Texas  they  say  that  the 
insecticide  blew  over  from  another  field 
that  was  being  sprayed  from  an  airplane. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not, 
but  you  have  asked  the  wrong  author- 
ity. You  will  have  to  ask  your  own  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  believe  that  some- 
where in  the  Secretary's  letter  which  is 
printed  in  the  report  he  asks  the  com- 
mittee to  get  into  this  problem,  because 
it  is  a  problem.  Perhaps  someone  else 
can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, with  all  the  scientists  they  have 
down  there,  cannot  determine  why  this 
Insecticide  has  gotten  into  the  milk,  I 
do  not  know  how  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, on  which  there  are  no  scientists, 
oould  determine  that  question. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  White] 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  no  ex- 
pert, but,  as  I  understand  It,  many  years 
ago  when  the  Government  condoned  the 
use  of  DDT,  the  insecticide  was  used  by 
many  farmers,  particularly  In  my  own 
area  by  the  cotton  farmers,  tmd  after 
they  ceased  using  it,  it  still  persisted  In 
the  soil.  It  now  turns  up  in  hay  and  al- 
falfa even  10  years  or  more  afterward, 
long  after  they  have  ceased  to  use  It 
The  farmers  buy  the  alfalfa  and  they  t^ 
to  test  it,  but  these  things  creep  In.  The 
cows  ingest  it  and  they  retain  the  DDT.  It 
comes  out  In  the  milk.  The  farmer  Is  the 
unwitting  victim  of  the  Indiscriminate 
use  of  DDT  condoned  by  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment years  ago.  That  Is  what  they  are 
asking  Indemnification  for  today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  expose  this  kind  of  legislation 
because  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  take  the  role  of  guarantor 
of  a  product  of  this  type.  I  think  it  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  within  the 
purview  of  the  States.  The  State  ought 
to  be  held  responsible  In  the  dissemlna- 
tlMi  of  such  insecticides.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  guar- 
antee against  this  type  of  thing  any  more 
than  it  should  guarantee  against  the 
after  effects  of  all  these  things  used  by 
the  public  or  the  farmer.  I  think  it  is  a 
new  endeavor  that  this  Congress  should 
be  very  reluctant  to  enter  Into. 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  recall  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Government  is  taking  the  milk  olT  the 
market,  and  so  It  does  have  an  Interest 
and  responsibility. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Trnth-in-NegotiatioBS  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  conducted  a 
series  of  excellent  articles  concerning 
the  waste  and  improper  handling  of  de- 
fense contracts.  These  articles,  written 
by  the  Plain  Dealer's  astute  Sanford 
Watzman,  have  pointed  out  the  inade- 
quacies of  present  legislatiMi  known  as 
the  Truth-ln-Negotiatlons  Act.  On 
June  6.  1967,  I  Introduced  H.R.  10573,  to 
provide  authority  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Truth-in-Negotiations 
Act,  which  would  correct  the  deficiencies 
in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Watzman 's  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

Sept.  17,  1867] 

Deitnse  Price  Wab  Heats  Up 

(By  SanXord  Watzman) 

Washington. — Price    padding    of    defense 
contracts  is  drawing  increasing  attention  on' 
Capitol  Hill.  The  issue  is  exciting  both  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans,  with  Investigations 
by  two  major  committees  on  tap. 

Target  of  the  criticism  is  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara,  key  man  in  what 
President  Eisenhower  once  termed  the  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex." 

McNamara  contends  his  cost  reduction 
program  enabled  him  to  save  $54  mUlion  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  by  "buying  at  the  lowest 
sound  price." 

This  assertion  and  others  like  it  are  the 
subject  of  frequent  news  releases  handed  out 
by  McNamara's  large  corps  of  press  officers. 

But  contradictory  evidence  has  been 
emanating  for  some  time  from  Congress' 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) ,  one  of  the 
few  government  agencies  that  had  no  press 
agent  until  one  was  hired  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

Comptroller  Gen.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  head  of 
GAO,  has  repeatedly  cited  cases  where  the 
Pentagon  allowed  itself  to  be  overcharged  for 
weapons  and  other  materials.  These  cases, 
turned  up  by  GAO  spot-checking,  involve 
millions  of  dollars. 

But  the  exact  amount  of  overpricing  Is  not 
known,  since  McNamara  has  refused  to  insti- 
tute a  comprehensive  contract  audit  pro- 
gram. 

Profiteering  results  from  McNamara's  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  Truth-in-Negotiatlng  Act 
strictly,  GAO  charges.  Under  the  1962  law, 
contractors  must  certify  that  they  dealt 
fairly  with  military  purchasing  officers  by 
supplying  cost  information  that  was  "ac- 
curate, complete  and  current." 

When  the  Plain  Dealer  published  a  series 
of  articles  last  April  focusing  public  atten- 
tion for  the  first  time  on  a  broad  range  of 
GAO  reports.  Sen.  Stephen  M.  Young,  D-O., 
reacted  swiftly.  He  had  the  newspaper  stories 
reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
demanded  a  congressional  investigation. 

Meantime,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Young  quietly 
did  some  checking  on  his  own.  He  obtained 
copies  of  confidential  GAO  reports  and  ex- 
amined findings  that  had  not  been  made 
public. 

In  July  he  disclosed  to  the  Senate,  In  a 
•peech  entitled  "  'Private  Letter*'  on  War 
Profiteering,"  that  the  "dlmenslona  ot  this 
ivoblem  are  even  greater  than  I  first  sup- 
posed."  He  reeled  off  a  number  of  examples. 


Bep.  William  S.  Mlnshan,  B-Cleveland, 
qiiestloned  Pantagon  witneesea  when  they 
appeared  before  his  defense  approFnriations 
committee  last  April,  at  a  closed -docn*  hear- 
ing. Last  June  Mlnshall  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  goad  tlie  Pentagon  into  an  expanded 
audit  program. 

Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  D-Wis.,  Introduced 
an  identical  ball  in  the  Senate. 

Proxmlre.  cbalrman  of  the  Senate-House 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  read  The  Plain 
Dealer  series  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
He  ordered  that  the  Truth-in-Negotiatlng 
Act  be  added  to  an  agenda  of  hearings  sched- 
uled last  May  by  his  economy-in-government 
subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  rendered  a  verdict  last 
July,  accusing  the  Defense  Department  of  a 
"disturbing  record  of  loose  management." 
Because  McNamara's  men  are  "lackadaisical," 
there  had  been  "a  serious  and  comprehensive 
lack  of  compliance"  with  the  Truth-In-Ne- 
gotiating Act.  the  panel  said. 

Paul  R.  Ignatius,  as  assistant  secretary  of 
defense,  was  McNamara's  spokesman  before 
the  congressional  groups.  He  has  since  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  navy.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  much  of  the  GAO  criti- 
cism, but  added  that  the  Pentagon  had  long 
been  working  on  reforms. 

After  the  Proxmlre  hearings,  the  Defense 
Department  proposed  new  regiilations  that 
would  require  contractors  to  file  corroborat- 
ing evidence  with  their  "truth"  certificates. 
GAO  had  complained  the  Pentagon  was  ac- 
cepting the  certificates  on  faith.  A  final  draft 
of  the  regulations  has  not  yet  come  forth. 

In  addition,  Ignatius  has  informed  Staats 
that  the  Pentagon  was  organizing  truth-in- 
negotlatlng  "seminars"  for  Its  purchasing 
officers  across  the  country. 

But  the  Pentagon  still  has  not  taken  a 
stand  on  the  Minshall-Proxmire  legislation. 

Besides  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee 
report.  McNamara  has  the  censure  of  the  19 
Ohio  Republican  Congressmen,  that  p>arty's 
largest  delegation  in  the  House.  Rep.  Jack- 
son E.  Betta,  R-Pindlay,  led  the  Ohio  group 
Into  adopting  a  resolution  that  called  Mc- 
Namara "lax"  and  urged  corrective  action. 

Like  Sen.  Young,  Rep.  Charles  W.  Whalen 
Jr.,  R-Dayton.  has  conducted  his  own  in- 
quiry. Whalen  is  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  too  obtained 
confidential  GAO  rej>orts  and  disclosed  new 
cases  of  padded  pricing  in  a  House  speech 
last  August. 

Rep.  Porter  Hardy  Jr.,  D-Va..  will  hold  the 
spotlight  in  the  weeks  to  come.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  special  Investigations  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services  com- 
mittee. His  panel  expects  to  open  hearings 
soon,  first  on  the  truth-ln-negotlatlng  act 
and  then  on  defense  procurement  practices 
generally. 

Proxmire's  eommi:tee  will  resume  hearings 
later  In  the  ye.ar. 

Rep.  Otis  Pike,  D-N  Y.,  is  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Hardy  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  won  attention  recently  with 
dlsclosiu-es  about  overpricing.  These  trans- 
actions were  not  covered  by  the  "truth"  act 
because  the  dollar  amounts  were  too  small. 
Nonetheless,  the  Pike  findings  are  being 
viewed  as  dramatic  arguments  for  economy 
at  the  Pentagon. 

[Prom   the   Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain   Dealer, 

Sept.  18,  19671 

MINSHALL  Charges  Stalling  on  Truth  Bill 

(By  Sanford  Watzman) 

Washington. — Rep.  William  E.  Mlnshall, 
R-Cleveland,  charged  yesterday  that  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara  Is  blocking 
action  on  a  bill  to  detect  padded  pricing 
of  defense  contracts. 

"He's  been  stalling  for  more  than  three 
months,"  Mlnshall  said.  "I  Introduced  my 
legislation  on  June  6,  and  there  hasn't  been 
a  word  from  him  since. 


"What's  he  afraid  of?  Is  It  that  action 
under  the  bill  would  turn  up  more  cases  of 
multimillion-dollar  overcharges  on  contracts- 
chiseling  that  could  have  been  prevented  had 
McNamara  strictly  enforced  the  Truth  In 
Negotiating  Act?" 

The  Mlnshall  measure,  which  would  open 
company  records  to  Defense  Department 
auditors,  has  been  pending  before  the  Housr 
Armed  Serv^ices  Committee.  An  Identical  bill, 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  William  Prox- 
mlre, D-Wls.,  is  also  inactive. 

Hearings  have  not  been  scheduled  becaiif" 
McNamara  has  not  yet  filed  his  conunents  c>:i 
the  legislation.  Congressional  committees 
usually  wait  to  hear  from  cabinet  members 
before  launching  proceedings  that  affect 
executive  departments. 

Comptroller  Gen.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  head  of 
Congress'  General  Accounting  Office,  earlier 
filed  a  strong  endorsement  of  the  legislation. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  GAO  spot-checking 
has  found  overcharges  totaling  $130  mllllcn. 
forcing  contractors  to  make  refunds  to  the 
government  in  many  cases. 

The  GAO  reports  have  been  attempts  to 
prod  the  Defense  Department,  with  its 
greater  number  of  auditors,  to  assume  rr- 
sponsibility  for  enforcing  the  Truth  In  Ne- 
gotiating Act  tltfough  a  comprehensive  con- 
tract audit  program. 

"How  much  less  tax  would  be  collected  If 
word  got  around  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  Etopp>ed  auditing  inoome  tax  re- 
turns?" Mlnshall  asked. 

He  added:  "Don't  you  suppcee.  then,  that 
the  temptation  must  be  great  for  at  least  a 
few  majoir  defense  contractors,  since  they 
know  there  will  be  no  Pentagon  audit?" 

Mlnshall.  member  of  the  House  defense 
appropriation  subconunittee.  made  these  otj- 
Bervatlons  in  a  Plain  Dealer  interview.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  congressmen  to  respond 
to  Plain  Dealer  articles  last  April  revealing 
a  pattern  of  noncompliance  with  the  Trutli 
In  Negotiating  Act. 

Mlnshall  and  Proxmlre  are  trying  to  bring 
to  a  head  an  issue  that  has  been  dragging  :or 
years.  In  the  face  of  this  Indecision,  penta- 
gon purchasing  of  weapons  and  other  ma- 
terials has  soared  to  a  rate  of  $125  million  a 
day.  with  no  one  In  government  taking  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  fat  in  this  sum. 

GAO  already  has  legal  authority  to  examine 
corporate  records  on  the  so-oalled  firm  fixed 
price  (FFP)  contracts,  which  cover  m' st 
major  procurements.  It  has  urged  the  De- 
fense Department  to  assert  the  same  author- 
ity by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  contracts 
It  signs. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  a  House  government 
operations  subcommittee  remarked  that  per- 
haps legislation  was  needed  to  clear  up  any 
doubt  that  the  Pentagon  has  stich  authority. 

However,  no  one  on  that  subcommittee 
bothered  to  Introdvice  any  legislation,  and 
McNamara  did  not  ask  for  it. 

The  Pentagon  Is  split  on  the  issue.  Pro- 
curement offices  are  said  to  be  opposed  to 
post-award  audits  on  the  grovind  that  the 
department's  relationship  with  contractors 
would  be  damaged  If  it  "second-gues.'-ed" 
them  after  negotiating  and  agreeing  Ui  a 
firm  price. 

Auditors  at  the  Pentagon  are  reported  to 
favor  examination  of  company  books  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  "Business  like"  is  the 
word  used  by  some. 

Since  both  procurement  and  auditing  chiefs 
report  directly  to  McNamara,  It  Is  up  to  him 
to  resolve  the  Impasse. 

Purpose  of  poet-award  audits  would  be  to 
determine  whether  the  contractor  acted  in 
good  faith  when  he  estimated  what  it  would 
cost  him  to  deliver  on  the  contract. 

"I  domt  aee  why  it's  taking  so  long,  and 
I'm  goin^  to  try  to  find  out,"  Mlnshall  said. 
"Since  a  decision  has  to  be  made,  why  not 
now?  Why  not,  for  that  matter,  18  months 
ago?" 
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Baniard'$    New    Pre$ideBt:    Dr.    Martha 
Peterson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
very  Important  things  that  happens  In 
the  city  of  New  York  Is  the  continued 
flourishing  of  Barnard  College.  A  new 
chapter  is  occurring  in  the  distingtiished 
history  of  this  institution  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Martha  Peter- 
son as  its  president. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  issue  of  the 
Barnard  Alumnae  magazine.  Marjorie 
Marks  Bltker,  provides  an  entertaining 
portrait  of  Dr.  Peterson.  Although  Dr. 
Peterson's  years  are  not  yet  many,  her 
lengthy  list  of  accomplishments  and  ob- 
vious skill  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
Barnard  in  coming  years.  Included  on 
this  list  are  her  years  as  an  Instructor  in 
high  school  Latin,  German,  physical  ed- 
ucation, and  mathematics — as  a  college 
instructor  of  mathematics  at  her  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  Kansas — then 
as  assistant  dean  of  women  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and,  finally,  as  full 
dean  of  women  there.  In  1956  she  was 
named  dean  of  women  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  In  1963  she  became  uni- 
versity dean  of  student  affairs  for  men 
and  women  on  all  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin campuses  and  special  assistant  to 
president  Fred  Harvey  Harrington.  She 
was  also  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors 
for  2  years  and  remains  a  member  of 
OTie  of  its  committees.  She  Is,  as  well,  a 
trustee  of  Chatham  College  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  Dr. 
Peterson  was  selected  from  among  134 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  Bar- 
nard College. 

As  Dr.  Peterson's  residence  in  New 
York  will  enhance  our  city.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  wonderful  city  will  com- 
pensate for  the  distance  between  her  and 
her  beloved  secluded  wooded  area  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

I  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Dr. 
Martha  Peterson,  whose  presence  will. 
In  particular,  be  a  contribution  to  my 
own  congressional  district  In  which  Bar- 
nard College  is  located. 

The   article   frwn   the   summer    1967 
Barnard  Alumnae  magazine  follows: 
Barnard's   New    President:    A   PoRTaAir    or 
Mahttia  Peterson 

(By  Marjorie  Marks  Bltker) 

She  Is  Juno — with  a  twinkle. 

A  surrealist  might  paint  her,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome  woman,  with  a  crown 
of  gray-white  hair;  feet  firmly  planted  In  her 
ancestral  wheatflelds;  eyes  steadily  fixed  on 
an  endless  procession  of  young  people  moving 
forward  across  an  ever-changing  horizon. 
And  if  our  painter  possessed  the  visionary 
skUl  of  a  Max  EIrnst  or  a  de  Chirlco.  no  viewer 
would  doubt  that  those  keen  eyes,  blue  as 
the  sea  of  her  Scandinavian  forebears,  were 
•eelng  each  of  the  marching  thousands  as  an 
Individual,  with  unique  needs  and  goals. 

Martha  Peterson.  Barnard's  new  president. 
Is  essentially  a  person-to-person  person.  Not 
•ven  the  responaibUlty  for  more  than  60,000 
•tudcnta  on  the  University  of  Wl««naln'8  13 


campuses  has  eJtered  this  basic  tenet  of  her 
creed.  Friendly  warmth  Is  in  her  handclasp, 
in  her  smUe,  m  the  generoelty  of  her  judg- 
ments. Capacious  in  spirit  as  in  physique 
(she  is  five  foot  nine,  with  an  untrammeled 
outdoor  look ) ,  she  Is  endowed  with  the  twin 
capacities  of  both  being  at  home  in  the 
world  and  equal  to  coping  with  its  surprises. 
Once  she  has  met  you.  the  rapport  Is  paJ- 
pable  as  in  any  other  kind  of  bridge.  As  one 
student  put  it:  "When  Dean  Peterson  looks 
at  you.  you  know  she  sees  you."  Not  that 
she  likes  everything  she  sees.  After  all, 
Kansas,  her  native  state,  shEires  a  long  border 
with  Missouri.  Specious  behavior,  muddle- 
headedness,  discourtesy,  don't  sit  very  well 
with  Martha  Peterson. 

She  was  born  50  years  ago  on  a  160-acre 
wheat  farm  near  Sallna,  Kansas,  the  only 
child  of  Anton  and  Gall  FYench  Peterson. 
Her  mother's  people,  of  English  stock,  mi- 
grated from  Vermont  via  Canada  and  settled 
on  the  Kansas  plains  in  the  1£50'6.  Her 
paternal  grandfather,  a  Baptist  minister  born 
in  Denmark,  made  his  way  west  from  New 
York  and,  reaching  Kansas,  was  given  a  little 
two-acre  corner  of  the  French  homestead  on 
which  to  build  a  church.  The  church,  made 
of  rock,  EtlU  stands.  "Saron  Baptist  Kirk 
(pronounced  with  a  rolling  Danish  r  as 
keerk)  1878"  Is  carved  over  the  entrance. 
Stirrounded  by  its  tiny  family  cemetery.  It 
is  now  an  official  Kansas  historical  site. 

"I  have  the  same  name  as  my  grandmother 
who  is  buried  there,"  says  Dean  Peterson  with 
a  wry  smile.  "It  gives  me  quite  a  turn  to  see 
my  name  on  her  headstone."  The  farm,  com- 
plete with  "keerk"  and  the  original  farm- 
house, will  one  day  belong  to  Martha  Peter- 
son. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas,  she  earned 
her  Bachelor's  degree  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key:  later,  at  the  same  University,  going  on 
for  her  MA.  and  Ph.D.  Along  the  way,  she 
taught  high  school  Latin,  German,  physical 
education,  and  mathematics,  and  began  her 
college  teaching  career  as  an  Instructor  In 
mathematics  at  her  alma  mater.  She  took 
additional  graduate  work  at  Northwestern 
and  Columbia.  In  1952,  after  two  years  as 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  which  then  numbered  8.500  stu- 
dents, she  was  appointed  full  Dean  of  Women. 
Pour  years  later,  she  became  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1963.  she 
was  named  University  Dean  of  Student  Af- 
fairs for  men  and  women  on  aU  University 
of  Wisconsin  campuses,  and  s;>eclal  assistant 
to  President  Fred  Harvey  Harrington. 

During  her  incumbency  at  Wisconsin,  the 
student  unrest  that  is  sweeping  the  country 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  there,  as  else- 
where. Her  attitude,  sjrmpathetic  but  firm: 
her  habit  of  trying  to  get  to  the  root  of  a 
problem  before  taking  action;  her  reg^ard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  for 
the  institution,  have  won  renewed  respect  for 
her  abilities. 

Long  an  active  member  of  numerous  aca- 
demic associations  which  she  has  served  with 
distinction,  she  was  for  two  years  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors  and  Is  still  acting  on  one  of 
Its  committees.  She  is  also  a  trustee  of 
Chatham  College  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  feels  she  has  learned  much  from 
that  experience  about  the  special  needs  of 
smaller   colleges. 

The  Special  Selection  Committee  consid- 
ered 134  candidates  for  the  Barnard  presi- 
dency during  Its  year  of  search.  In  May,  the 
Board  of  TYustees  at  a  special  meeting  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  name  of  Dr.  Martha  E. 
Peterson.  When  the  Barnard  presidency  was 
first  offered  to  her.  she  was.  though  enor- 
mously interested,  not  at  all  siu-e  she  would 
accept.  What  sort  of  challenge  would  there 
be  in  a  college  with  so  small  an  enrollment? 
How  would  her  years  In  public  higher  edu- 
cation equip  her  to  adapt  to  the  "narrower" 
field?  How  would  she,  eeeentlally  a  oountry- 
orlented  human  being,  ma.nage  to  exist  In  th« 
most  urban  of  urban  envlrotuneata? 


The  first  time  she  went  east  to  talk  to  the 
Special  Selection  Committee,  she  was  dubi- 
ous; the  second  time,  to  talk  to  factilty,  lees 
so;  and  when  finally  she  had  a  chance  for  a 
frank  discussion  with  Columbia  University 
President  Grayson  L.  Kirk  (himself  an  ex- 
UW  professor )  and  Dean  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege David  B.  Truman,  her  last  doubts  van- 
ished. The  challenge,  though  of  a  different 
sort  from  any  she  had  ever  encountered,  was 
certainly  there;  so  was  the  assurance  of  a 
uniquely  splendid  faculty;  Independence 
of — and  cooperation  with — the  great  Uni- 
versity of  which  Barnard  is  part,  and  a  stu- 
dent body  of  the  highest  quality.  At  Barnard, 
in  what  she  calls  "a  smaller  climate",  she 
will,  she  feels,  be  able  to  work  more  closely 
with  individuals.  Previously,  when  confront- 
ed with  problems  or  crises,  she  has  set  in 
motion  the  means  of  coping  with  them.  In  an 
environment  Invoh-ing  hundreds,  not  thou- 
sands, she  wi'.l  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
things  through  from  start  to  finish  rather 
than  leaving  the  finish  to  others. 

She  Is  open-minded  in  regard  to  student 
protests,  and  thinks  there  is  something  odd 
about  young  people  who  do  not  question  es- 
tablished policy.  "Organized"  protests  are 
something  dl.Terent.  Although  often  she  sym- 
pathizes with  their  cause,  she  does  not  sym- 
pathize when  the  protestors  Interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others  to  work  and  to  speak 
their  own  minds.  Beyond  the  poUtlcal  ttu-- 
moll  in  the  world,  she  attributes  present 
unrest  to  several  chief  factors :  the  undisput- 
ed atrophy  of  parental  authority;  the  general 
decline  of  moral  standards;  the  absence  on 
the  contemporary  scene  of  "hero  figures."  At 
Wisconsin,  she  has  been  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  student  rights.  President  Harrington 
himself  has  remarked  that  although  In  the 
discussion  of  University  policy,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  sometimes  fall  to 
take  into  account  how  a  given  policy  might 
affect  the  studenU,  Martha  Peterson  never 
forgets. 

During  her  years  of  responsibility  for  stu- 
dent affairs,  she  has  maintained  mutually 
satisfying  relations  with  a  surprising  numt)er 
of  individual  students.  Her  face  glows  when 
she  speaks  of  their  progress  and  triumphs.  A 
staunch  believer  In  personal  Initiative,  she 
supports  the  concept  of  independent  study 
now  being  contemplated  at  Barnard.  In  fact, 
the  capability  of  change  is,  according  to  her! 
basic  to  any  worthwhile  institution  of  learn- 
ing. To  a  reporter  from  The  Milioaukee 
Jcmmal  she  remarked  during  an  Interview: 

"Every  educational  institution  has  to  be 
willing  to  adopt  change  when  It's  Indicated. 
It  must  be  relevant  to  its  time." 

Her  idea  of  education  for  women  is  that 
"students  should  be  thought  of  as  people, 
not  as  men  or  women.  .  .  .  Now  that 
women's  rights  are  won.  the  only  thing  lack- 
ing is  enough  women  who  can  and  are  will- 
ing to  give  the  time,  energy,  and  devotion  it 
takes  to  use  their  talents."  She  Is  glad  that 
Barnard  and  Coltmibla  students  have  the 
privilege  of  exchanging  and  sharing  aca- 
demic opportunities  when  the  situation  war- 
rants. 

She  herself  might  serve  as  the  model  of  a 
woman  who  has  given  super-generously  of 
her  own  time,  energy,  and  devotion  to  reach 
her  present  peak.  This  has  been  possible,  she 
admits,  only  through  determined  periodic 
retreats  from  professional  activity.  Though 
her  main  base  in  Madison  is  in  a  near-cam- 
pus area  facing  the  University  arboretum,  she 
has  frequent  access  to  the  country  home  of 
two  close  physician  friends,  where  she  spends 
many  peaceful  week-ends  away  from  the 
grind.  In  her  favorite  relaxation  of  long  na- 
ture walks  and  canoeing  in  season.  But  for 
really  significant  vacations,  she  has  her 
dream  house. 

This  Is  a  cottage  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  that  she  owns  with  one  of 
her  doctor  friends.  It  is  in  a  secluded,  wooded 
area  beside  a  fine  sandy  beach  in  Door 
Ooiunty  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  ot  Wisconsin). 
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The  house,  built  In  1964  after  several  yeari 
of  tenting  vacations,  baa  been  a  aouroe  of 
Joy  to  Its  owners.  There,  In  peace  and  LsoUk- 
tlon.  the  two  women  spend  even  winter  holi- 
days. "I  cant  take  New  Year's  Bve  In  civiliza- 
tion," says  Barnard's  new  President.  And  it 
seems  quite  unlikely  that  any  elevation  In 
her  academic  status  will  change  this  pre- 
dllectlMi. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  her  Barnard  ap- 
pointment was  released,  she  and  her  friend, 
arrayed  In  old  sweaters  and  Jeans,  left  Madi- 
son to  clean  up  the  Door  County  house  for 
spring.  Stopping  en  route  at  a  road-side  auc- 
tion to  see  If  they  could  pick  up  this  or  that. 
Dr.  Peterson  was  approached  by  a  soberly 
clad  gentleman  who  congratulated  her  on 
her  appointment.  He  was,  she  discovered  to 
her  embarrassment,  the  Assemblyman  from 
her  district.  "I'm  sure  he  didnt  think  1  could 
be  the  president  of  anything  looking  like 
that,"  she  said. 

MoBt  of  the  newspapers  picked  up  the  fact 
of  her  Interest  In  outdoors.  This  has  pro- 
duced doasens  of  Invitations  from  fellow  na- 
ture-lovers (both  known  and  unknown)  to 
go  on  bird  walks  and  canoe  on  various  bodies 
of  water,  from  the  Hudson  River  to  remove 
lakes  in  the  Adlrondacks. 

"I'd  like  to  accept  them  all,"  she  confessed 
over  the  luncheon  table  during  this  Inter- 
view. "But  I  doubt  If  I'll  have  the  Ume  for  a 
year  or  two.  Besides,  I  hope  to  spend  my 
summers  In  Wisconsin." 

She  looks  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  liv- 
ing In  New  York  and  will  try  to  And  a  home 
that  la  not  ornate,  and  that  U  hospitable  to 
the  family  heirlooms  she  enjoys.  "I'm  adapt- 
able." she  said.  "And  very  excited." 

The  Jungles  of  Manhattan  do  not  frighten 
lier.  "Week-ends?  Oh,  I  suppose  eventuaUy 
111  find  some  way  to  get  out  of  town.  But  at 
first  ru  spend  my  free  time  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  city.  There  are  so  many 
cultural  adventures  right  there.  The  Egyp- 
tian collection  at  The  Metropolitan  Musexun 
of  Art,  for  Instance  .  .  .,"  she  said,  looking 
dreamy.  In  1966,  Dean  Martha  Peterson  was 
invited  by  Dean  Prank  W.  Blanlng  of  the 
American  University  In  Cairo  to  conduct  a 
two-week  workshop  for  students  there.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  Interesting  experiences 
of  her  life,  and  left  her  with  a  lasting  Interest 
In  Egyptology.  She  left  behind  her.  as  one 
would  expect,  many  friends  among  faculty 
and  students.  "But,"  she  observed,  d  propoa 
of  the  current  crisis  In  the  Middle  East, 
"even  then,  while  I  was  being  briefed,  I  was 
warned  that  there  was  one  subject  I  mxist 
stay  away  from:  Israel.  And  I  did.  The  pres- 
ent situation  Is  no  surprise  to  me.  but  I  am 
worried.  About  what  will  happen  to  the 
world,  of  course.  And  to  my  old  friends 
there."  .     ^ 

Among  the  new  friends  she  looks  forward 
to  meeting  are  the  Associate  Alumnae  of 
Barnard  College.  She  has  not  gone  very  often 
to  her  own  alma  mater  for  reunions.  Having 
faithfully  attended  her  25th,  she  chose  to 
stay  away  from  any  others,  mainly  because 
it  seemed  to  her  that  the  worst,  not  the  best, 
of  the  college  life  she  had  known  was  being 
emphasized. 

"Too  much  football,  too  much  rah  rah,  too 
much  stress  on  money  and  worldly  success.  A 
good  alumni  association  should  represent  the 
very  best  of  what  was  present  In  contempo- 
rary college  life,"  she  said. 

"This  may  sound  corny,  but  I  really  mean 
it  when  I  say  that  the  Barnard  alumnae  I 
happen  to  know  have  been  a  poeltlve  Influ- 
ence In  my  decision  to  accept  the  presidency." 

One  of  her  close  friends  is  Professor  Emily 
Chervenlk  '32,  who  Is  Coordinator  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Placement  Servlcea 
and  President  of  the  Midwest  Placement  As- 
sociation. 

Miss  Peterson  Is  notable  for  her  striking 
appearance;  even  more  for  her  personality, 
and  will  leave  behind  her  a  void  difflcult  to 
fill.  But  she  also  will  leave  Ineradicable  evi- 
dence of  her  11-year  University  of  Wisconsin 
tenure:  high  on  the  list  the  creation  of  stu- 


dent-faculty committees  where  only  faculty 
committees  existed  before.  She  leaves  behind, 
too,  the  example  of  a  woman,  professionally 
and  personally  qualified.  wcH'klng  side  by  side 
with  men  In  the  higher  academic  administra- 
tive echelons.  Traditionally,  Barnard's  Presi- 
dent has  possessed  this  quality — and  needs  It. 
on  both  sides  of  Brotuiway. 

As  President  Harrington  commented :  "Her 
wisdom  and  skill  have  been  invaluable  to 
Wisconsin.  She  will  carry  on  Barnard's  tradi- 
tion of  outstanding  leadership." 

Whatever  she  may  bring  to  the  College  dur- 
ing her  years  of  office,  you  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  be  neither  arbitrary  nor  static.  She  Is 
a  firm  believer  In  continuing  education  for 
men  and  women,  not  only  in  the  clasStoom, 
but  everywhere,  all  their  lives. 

"If  we  dont  keep  learning,  what  Is  living 
for?"  she  asks. 

It  is  a  good  question,  and  she  herself  Is  the 
answer. 

THE  LONG,  flABD  JOB  OP  PRESnjENTIAL  SELECTION 

The  selection  of  Martha  Elizabeth  Peterson 
as  Barnard's  new  president  climaxed  an  ar- 
duous ten-month  search,  the  longest  con- 
ducted In  recent  years  for  a  head  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  search  went  on  at  a  time  when  an 
estimated  300  colleges  and  universities — 
among  them  Michigan,  California,  Stanford 
and  Haverford — were  seeking  presidents  and 
deans. 

One  htindred  and  thirty-four  candidates 
were  considered  for  Barnard's  presidency,  in 
contrast  to  the  45  considered  during  1959-61, 
after  Milllcent  C.  Mcintosh  announced  her 
Intended  retirement.  When  Dean  Virginia 
Gildersleeve  retired  In  1945,  60  names  were 
considered.  ITils  time.  36  of  those  considered 
by  the  eight-member  Presidential  Selection 
Committee  were  men. 

The  committee,  which  met  25  times  during 
the  year,  considered  three  basic  criteria  in 
reviewing  candidates:  scholarship,  adminis- 
trative ability  and  age.  The  preferred  age 
range  was  between  40  and  50.  because  It  was 
hoped  that  the  new  president  would  be  able 
to  serve  at  least  10  years. 

Miss  Peterson  was  first  recommended  to 
the  committee  by  Marjorie  Marks  Bltker  '21. 
an  alumnae  trustee. 

Samuel  R.  MUbank.  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  Jean  T.  Palmer  was  Secretary.  The  other 
members  were  trustees  Wallace  Jones.  Mrs. 
John  Elliott,  Jr.  (Eleanor  Thomas  '48) ,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Woodbrldge  (Catherine  Baldwin 
'27) :  Professor  Mlrra  Komarovsky;  Dean 
Henry  Boorse  and  Columbia  College  Dean 
David  B.  Truman. 


and  to  find  out  If  some  farmers  are 
spraying  under  wind  conditions  when 
they  should  know  that  the  spray  will  go 
over  to  some  other  area.  If  they  are  do- 
ing that,  they  should  be  stopped,  or  held 
liable.  This  Is  what  I  wanted  to  add. 


Extension  of  Dairy  Indemnity  Payments 
Aathority 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  tasBOTTta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  gave  such  a  good  explana- 
tion, because  I  think  the  questions  we 
have  been  asking  needed  to  be  answered. 
Most  of  us  who  raised  questions  are  not 
objecting  to  this  bill.  We  want  our  food 
to  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  In  the  caae  of  milk.  The  farmers  whose 
miiif  was  accidentally  tainted  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  should  have  the  bur- 
den lifted  from  their  shoulders  as  this 
bill  would  do.  But  there  ought  to  be  some 
kind  of  study  to  find  out  how  this  In- 
demnity  program  can  be  phased  out, 


Catawba  Coonty  Memorial  Hospital 
Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or   NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  oti  every  occa- 
sion to  support  the  Nation's  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  very  best  of  medical  facilities. 
Many  new  hospitals  have  been  built 
throughout  North  Carolina  during  the 
past  several  years. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  over  the 
weekend  an  article  In  the  September  15 
edition  of  the  Observer-News- Enterprise, 
published  at  Newton,  N.C..  that  the 
people  of  Catawba  County,  N.C..  were 
dedicating  a  magnificent  new  $6  million 
hospital  on  September  17. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Honorable  Basil  L.  Whitener. 
was  to  make  the  dedicatory  address  for 
the  new  Catawba  Coimty  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. 

The  people  of  Catawba  County  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  new  medical 
facility.  I  believe  the  Members  of  the 
House  win  be  Interested  In  reading  the 
dedicatory  address  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina.  I  Include 
the  speech,  together  with  the  story  of 
September  15  from  the  Observer-News- 
Enterprise  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 
Address  bt  BASn,  L.  Whtteneb,  Member  or 

Congress,   at   Catawba   Countt   Memorial 

Hospital   Dedication,   Sunday,   September 

17,  1967 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  vrtth  you  today 
for  the  dedication  of  this  magnificent  new 
hospital.  This  it  a  great  occasion.  The  hopes 
and  dreams  of  many  of  the  people  of  this 
community  for  the  most  modern  medical 
facility  possible  are  fulfilled. 

The  citizens  of  Catawba  County  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  this  project  to  a 
most  successful  conclusion.  Those  individuals 
who  gave  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
In  the  expenditure  of  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  bring  this  hospital  into  being  de- 
serve sp>eclal  praise  and  commendation. 

This  new  hospital  is  symbolic  of  the  dynam- 
ic and  ppogreaslve  community  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  Catawba  Coimty.  Catawba  Is  one 
of  the  foremost  counties  In  North  Carolina 
In  Industry,  education,  and  agriculture. 
Catawba  Is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ties In  the  state.  The  years  that  He  ahead 
hold  even  greater  promise  for  her  citizens. 

Nothing  Is  more  Important  to  the  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  our  people  than 
health.  One  of  the  great  reasons  the  United 
States  has  forged  to  the  forefront  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  community  of  nations  is  that  we 
have  not  suffered  seme  of  the  ravages  of  the 
age-old  enemies  to  health  which  plague 
nearly  two- thirds  of  the  reat  of  the  world. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  American 
people  malaria,  tuberculoels,  typhoid  fever, 


and  many  of  the  other  diseases  coznmon  to 
the  lees  developed  areas  of  the  world  are  being 
conquered.  Our  humanitarian  program  at 
medical  aoslstance  to  the  leas  privileged  peo- 
ples of  the  world  Is  In  keeping  with  the  tiigh- 
est  Christian  U^dltlona  ot  oar  nation.  Not 
only  does  our  great  nation  stand  as  the  bul- 
wark of  political  freedom  In  the  world;  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  oountleae  milllona 
of  people  throughout  the  world  America  also 
stands  as  the  beet  hope  of  mankind  for  free- 
dom from  disease. 

We  have  not  been  without  problems  with 
respect  to  health.  While  many  of  the  killing 
and  crippling  diseases  prevalent  as  recently 
as  30  years  ago  have  been  conquered  we  still 
have  great  challenegs  remaining  in  the  field 
of  public  hec^th. 

In  conquering  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  typhtMd,  tetanus,  and 
a  host  of  other  diseases  the  life  expectancy 
of  the  American  has  been  remarkably  in- 
creased. 

In  1900  an  American  could  ezp>ect  to  live 
40  yeaiv.  Modem  medicine  has  made  it  pxis- 
slble  for  man's  life  span  in  our  country  to 
be  Increased  today  to  70  years.  The  future 
holds  even  greater  promise  of  longer  and 
more  enjoyable  Ufe. 

The  advances  that  medicine  has  made  in 
the  last  60  years  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  fine  facilities  offered  by  our  hos- 
pitals and  research  centers.  Through  private 
and  public  medical  research  and  medical  dis- 
coveries we  have  seen  a  lessening  of  the  haz- 
ards of  childbirth  and  pregnancy.  The 
scourge  of  common  diseases  of  previous  years 
U  now  only  an  unJaappy  memory.  New  drugs 
and  appliances  have  brought  hope  and  life 
to  many  who  would  have  been  doomed  in 
other  years. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gillespie  of  the  Georgetown 
Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.C.,  one  of  our 
foremost  medical  authorities,  has  stated  that 
the  basic  vehicle  In  medicine  today  Is  the 
modem  hospital. 

The  hospital  as  we  know  It.  however,  is  an 
institution  of  comparative  recent  origin.  Al- 
though ovu-  first  general  hospital  was  built 
35  years  before  the  signing  of  the  DeclEu^tlon 
of  Independence,  hospital  construction  pro- 
gressed slowly  In  the  United  States  until 
about  1920.  The  medical  exp>erience6  of  the 
First  World  War  gave  Impetus  to  new  medical 
research  and  to  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities. 

In  1920  only  $63  million  were  expended 
in  both  public  and  private  funds  for  hospital 
construction.  By  1930,  however,  the  nation 
was  spending  »227  million  in  private  and 
public  funds  for  hospital  construction.  World 
War  II  further  accelerated  the  nation's  in- 
terest in  heightened  medical  research  and 
hospital  facilities. 

As  a  result,  the  Hlir-Burton  Hospital  and 
Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction 
Act  of  1946  was  enacted.  This  act  has  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  many  faclUties  in  every 
itate. 

The  mil-Burton  program  In  the  past  20 
years  has  contributed  to  more  than  8,375 
hospital  projects  in  3.445  communities.  As 
of  July  1,  1966,  the  total  cost  of  these  projects 
was  $8  2  billion,  of  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  contributed  $2.6  billion.  As 
these  expenditures  Indicate,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  funds  expended  in  cooperation 
with  the  HlU-Burton  program  have  been 
private  and  local  government  funds. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal and  health  needs  of  tomorrow.  Future 
grants  will  be  made  for  the  oonstructlon  and 
modernization  of  hospitals,  for  public  health 
centers,  nursing  homes,  and  other  health 
facilities  for  reseairch  and  demonstration 
projects  In  hospital  operations,  utlllzatloa. 
design,  construction,  equipment,  and  projects 
for  the  area-wide  planning  of  health  facUltlea. 
While  the  cost  of  hospital  construction  U 
great,  the  expense  involved  in  adequate  medi- 
cal research,  hospitalization,  and  medical 
attention  for  our  citizens  is  infinitely  greater. 
No  one  has  Intimated,  however,  that  a  na- 


tioin  which  spends  billions  of  dollara  for 
luxury  items  cannot  aSwd  the  $43  bUllon  for 
America's  annual  private  and  public  health 
medical  care  bill. 

We  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
at  m«dlcal  research.  Tbt  future  wUl  bring 
a  renewed  and  vlg<orou8  attack  on  the  re- 
m&lnlne  major  diseases  which  cripple,  re- 
tard, and  kill  our  people. 

In  his  message  on  education  and  health 
delivered  to  the  Congress  on  February  as, 
1087.  the  President  stated:  "I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  a;^>olnt  immediately  a  Ixmg  cancer 
task  force  to  supplement  the  continuing 
work  of  existing  task  forces  on  leukemia, 
cancer,  chemotherapy,  uterine  cancer,  soUd 
t\imors  and  breast  cancer." 

The  President  also  stated  that  the  nation 
must  marshal  our  best  minds  to  design  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  group  practice 
facilities  which  wUl  provide  effective  care 
with  the  most  efficient  use  of  funds  and 
manpower.  He  asserted  that  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  nation  to  develop  new  ways  for 
existing  doctors  to  reach  more  people  with 
good  health  services. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  medical  needs 
in  the  nation  is  to  provide  additional  medi- 
cal manpower  resources.  In  this  oormectlon 
I  beUeve  you  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
during  1967  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams will  train  234.000  health  workers,  an 
Increase  of  nearly  100.000  over  1966.  More 
than  30.000  previously  Inactive  nurses  and 
technicians  will  be  given  refresher  training 
this  year. 

This  splendid  new  hospital  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  vision  and  determination 
of  the  people  of  Catawba  County  to  provide 
the  very  best  In  modern  medical  care  and 
services.  This  hospital  Is  a  ptiTt  of  the  vast 
and  expanding  network  of  medical  faciUtles 
now  being  constructed  and  planned. 

This  nation  cannot  affocfl  a  lethargic  at- 
titude In  hospital  construction.  In  the  train- 
ing of  medical  personnel,  or  In  medical  re- 
search. The  demands  for  enlarged  and  im- 
proved  medical   services   must  be   met. 

Although  our  nation  is  relatively  young  in 
the  family  of  nations,  our  prolonged  Ufe  span 
Increases  the  number  of  our  senior  citizens. 
There  are  more  than  19  million  Americans  to- 
day who  are  65  years  of  age  and  older.  This 
is  equal  to  the  total  population  of  20  of  our 
states. 

When  the  health  insurance  program  au- 
thorized under  the  Social  Security  Act  went 
Into  effect  on  July  1,  1966,  approximately  19.9 
million  aged  Americans  were  entitled  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits.  This  program  makes 
all  of  us  realize  the  need  for  better  and  en- 
larged medical  facilities  for  the  citizens  of 
our  nation. 

Private  donors  have  been  generous  with 
their  funds.  The  Congress  and  local,  state, 
and  Federal  governments  have  not  hesitated 
In  following  the  popular  mandate  to  provide 
public  funds  for  health  services. 

Through  this  new  hospital  the  people  of 
Catawba  County  will  share  in  the  great  ad- 
vances being  made  In  medicine.  I  again  salute 
you  for  your  foresight  In  providing  for  this 
magnificent  facility. 

tProm  the  Observer-News-Enterprise,  New- 
ton, N C,  Sept.  15,  1967] 
A  New  Day  dj  Carx  for  thi  III 

Modem-as-tomorrow  Catawba  Memorial 
Hospital  will  be  the  subject  of  an  open 
house  Sunday,  Sept.  17. 

Dedication  of  the  slx-mlUlon-doUar  203- 
bed  hospital  Is  scheduled  for  2  pjn.  with 
Congressman  Basil  L.  Whitener  giving  the 
keynote  address. 

Immediately  after  the  address  and  rib- 
bon-cutting, the  hospital  will  be  open  for 
inspection  for  the  remainder  of  the  (tey. 

A  8p>eclal  invitation  has  been  extended 
the  public  by  the  hospital  board  of  trustees, 
medical  staff,  and  personnel. 

Special  guests  during  the  pre-tour  cere- 


monies will  be  officials  of  Duke  Endowment, 
the  N.C.  Medical  Care  Commisalon  and  staff 
members  of  Joseph  Bluemencranz  and  As- 
sociates. 

Trustees  David  Hunsucker  and  L.  B.  Har- 
desty  fu*  chairman  and  vice  chairman  re- 
spectively of  the  open  house  coamilttee. 
Serving  with  them  Is  Joe  Moretz  and  Charles 
C.  C.  Host. 

This  oonomlttee  along  with  members  of 
the  goverrUng  board,  medical  staff  and  their 
wives.  Bed  Cross  volunteers  and  Jaycees  and 
Jaycettes  of  Newton-Oonover  and  Hickory 
will  assist  in  the  guided  tours  through  the 
four  story  structure. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
several  thousand  visitors  on  tours.  Wel- 
comes will  be  extended  by  hospital  trustees, 
doctors  and  their  wives  and  other  hospital 
personnel. 

The  faculty,  to  be  staffed  by  some  275 
persons,  Is  the  second  ever  built  as  a  county 
owned  and  operated  hospital.  Its  talking 
stages  extend  back  to  1960.  A  $4  million 
bond  Issue  was  passed  by  voters  in  1963. 
Other  financing  was  made  possible  through 
Duke  Endowment  and  Federal  HlU-Burton 
funds,  made  available  through  the  N.  C. 
Medical  Care  Commission. 

Although  the  new  building  is  substan- 
tially completed.  It  was  pointed  out  by  ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Case,  Its  actual  open- 
ing to  patients  will  be  sometime  in  the 
future. 

The  medical  staff  at  Catawba  Memorial 
Hospital  is  composed  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  In 
the  nation.  These  Include  fuutlme  or  active 
members,  consulting  members,  and  courtesy 
members.   Dentists   are   also   on   the  staff. 

Developments  of  modern  medicine  have 
made  the  efficient  hospital  essential  to  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  nearly  all  the 
diseases  within  which  the  physician  has  to 
deal.  The  community,  through  Its  hospital, 
provides  the  physician  with  the  faculties 
neoeseary  for  carrying  on  his  work. 

Taking  advantages  of  this  Invaluable  sup- 
port of  his  profession  the  physician  seeks  a 
privilege,  that  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  ho^ltaJ.  When  he  Is 
granted  that  privilege  he.  in  his  turn,  as- 
Eumes  certain  responsibilities,  such  as  to 
provide  the  best  possible  service  for  every 
patient  admitted  and  entrusted  to  his  pro- 
fessional care;  and  to  do  his  share  in  main- 
tenance of  general  efficiency. 

Functions  of  an  organized  medical  staff 
■ucb  as  that  at  Catawba  Memorial  Ho^>ltal 
may  be  sxunmarlzed  as  follows:  providing 
professional  care  of  the  sick  and  injured  in 
the  hospital;  maintaining  its  own  efficiency; 
self-government;  participating  in  education; 
auditing  the  professional  work;  and  furnish- 
ing advice  and  assistance  to  the  administra- 
tion   of    the    hospital. 

The  professional  care  of  the  sick  and  In- 
jured is  the  essential  responsibility  of  the 
hospital's  medical  staff,  the  duty  for  which 
Its  members  exist  and  arovmd  which  all  their 
activities  are  centered.  Members  of  the  Ca- 
tawba Memorial  Hospital's  medical  staff 
realize  through  years  of  training  and  ex- 
perience that  they  must  maintain  their  own 
efficiency  and.  In  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
Injured,  must  always  be  capable  of  producing 
the  results  for  which  they  are  striving,  re- 
sults that  the  hospital  and  the  patient  both 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

Catawba  Memorial  Hospital  staff  members 
Uve  up  to  the  qualifications  required  and 
enforced  by  the  hospital  and  the  staff  itself. 
A  member  of  the  staff  In  a  reputable,  ethi- 
cal hospital  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized school  of  regular  medicine;  he  must 
be  legally  licensed  to  practice  In  the  state 
In  which  the  hospital  Is  located;  he  should 
have  served  at  least  one  year  of  Internship 
in  a  hospital  approved  for  interns  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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The  staff  member  should  also  have  the 
reputation  for  being  an  ethical  and  com- 
petent physician,  one  who  lives  up  to  the 
codes  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons: he  should  be  a  supporter  of  organized 
medicine  as  shown  by  his  membershlp>8  In 
local,  state,  and  national  medical  societies. 

If  the  staff  member  claims  the  standing  of 
a  specialist  he  should  have  had  such  train- 
ing and  experience  as  will  warrant  his  rec- 
ognition by  the  national  society  of  examining 
board  representing  his  sf)«clalty;  and  finally, 
he  should  possess  a  temi>erament  and  dis- 
position that  will  enable  Mm  to  work  har- 
moniously with  fellow  members  of  the  staff 
and  with  the  administration. 


President  ^ohnion  Signs  Cold  War  GI  Bill 
of  RighU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH   CABOIXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  made  very  appropriate  remarks 
when  he  signed  the  cold  war  GI  bill  of 
rights  Into  law  on  August  31,  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House.  I  com- 
mend the  President's  address  to  every 
veteran  in  the  United  States,  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  all  the  American  people : 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Senator  Tarborough, 
Ck>ngressman  Dom,  Congressman  Teague, 
other  Members  of  Congress,  Mr.  Driver,  ladles 
and  gentlemen: 

Today  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  and 
Join  with  me  as  I  sign  a  measure  that  I  feel 
will  keep  faith  with  this  generation  of  our 
servicemen. 

It  Is  a  way  of  saying  to  these  men  at  arms 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  that  America 
does  not  forget. 

It  win  also  help  needy  veterans  who  have 
followed  their  country's  flag  In  our  past 
conflicts.  . 

This  bill  before  us  does  three  things: 

It  gives  returning  servicemen  more  money 
to  help  them  pursue  their  education,  or 
train. for  Jobs  and  skills  under  the  new  GI 
Bill  that  we  signed  last  year. 

It  will  especially  help  those  who  have 
families  make  ends  meet. 

Second,  It  removes  an  inequity.  It  gives 
those  now  In  service  the  same  veterans  bene- 
fits that  have  been  granted  to  their  brothers 
in  other  wars. 

Third,  it  shows  compassion  toward  the 
older  and  the  poorer  veteran,  his  widow  and 
his  children  by  increasing  pension  payments 
an  average  of  6.4  percent.  This  will  make 
their  standard  of  living  a  Uttle  better. 

All  of  this  will  come  at  a  time  when  we 
must  exercise  the  utmost  restraint  in  our 
spending.  I  reaffirm  that  necessity  now. 

Our  budget  is  seriously  deficient,  and  the 
deficit  could  run  Into  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  first  full  year's  cost  of  this  bill  la 
estimated  to  exceed  by  (115  million  the 
amount  the  President  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress. But  it  was  passed  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote  In  either  House. 

This  might  reflect  the  fact  that  148  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  remember  from  their 
own  experience — and  if  they  don't  remember 
It.  I  am  sure  Senator  Yarborough  and  Con- 
gressman Teague  reminded  them — the  great 
assistance  which  the  GI  Bill  can  provide. 

One  comi>elling  fact  about  this  increase 
persuades  me  that  it  can  be  accepted  In  good 


conscience,  because  most  of  these  extra  funds 
are  investments  in  education,  and  are  in- 
vestments in  Job  training,  for  all  of  thoee 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  military  serv- 
ice. 

Both  of  these  are  crucial  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  Nation's  work.  -Both  are  corner- 
stones of  thla  Administration's  program. 

The  GI  BUI,  itself,  has  been  one  of  the 
best  investments.  I  think,  we  have  made  as 
a  people.  I  congratulate  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  provided  the  leadership 
in  that  great  effort. 

Since  I  signed  the  GI  Bill  Just  18  months 
ago.  about  a  half-million  returning  service- 
men and  women  have  used  its  benefits  to  go 
back  to  school,  or  to  train  themselves  for  a 
better  life.  More  than  half  a  million  Ameri- 
cans stack  arms  each  year — their  service 
over. 

One  day  the  numbers  of  men  whom  we 
must  call  upon  In  time  of  conflict  to  protect 
all  of  us  will  be  reduced,  because  one  good 
day  the  world  is  going  to  be  at  peace. 

With  every  resource  at  my  command  I  am 
working  in  every  way  I  know  how  to  hasten 
that  day. 

I  welcome  all  the  help  that  I  can  get  along 
the  way. 

We  are.  and  we  will  be.  searching  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
every  single  day.  and  every  single  waking 
hour. 

The  forces  who  launched  that  war  now.  at 
this  moment,  are  tragically  using  every  ter- 
roristic plan,  practice  or  device  they  can  con- 
ceive to  try  to  stop  the  people  of  Vietnam 
from  freely  electing  their  own  government. 
The  aggresBors  must  reaUae  that  they  can- 
not defeat  the  efforts  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  secure  and  srtrengthen  their 
nation,  nor  can  they,  by  their  speeches  or 
their  propaganda,  deter  America's  commit- 
ment to  assist  them. 

Until  that  realization  comes,  then  we 
Americans  are  going  to — we  Americans 
must — man  the  line  where  that  commitment 
runs. 

This  bill  that  is  before  us  today  Is  in  great 
part  for  thoee  men  who  man  that  line. 

To  those  men  who  man  that  line,  their 
Congress  and  their  President  are  glad  to  sign 
together  today  to  extend  to  them  this  modi- 
cum of  recognition  for  the  great  sacrifices 
that  they  made  for  us  throughout  the  years 
and  that  they  are  making  particularly  right 
now. 


Riots  and  the  Pros 


They  obtained  what  Information  they 
could,  asked  famiUes  why  they  allowed  white 
pe<^le.  especially  Jews,  to  own  the  stores  in 
their  neighborhood,  who  owed  stores  the 
most,  so  as  to  profit  from  bunUngs  etc. 

These  advance  men  were  followed  by  pro- 
fessionals who  knew  how  to  burn  and  loot, 
and — at  least  In  the  case  of  Detroit — the 
police  helped  when  the  moment  came  to  trig- 
ger the  riot,  'following  orders,  they  didn't 
attempt  to  arrest  the  looters  who  began 
breaking  windows  or  mobs  which  ran  amuck 
in  the  flrsFt  hotirs. 

During  the  rioting,  some  window  breakers 
revealed  they  had  also  been  at  the  game  in 
Newark.  These  revelations,  by  writer  Louis 
Lomax,  come  aa  evidence  appears  that  black 
power  advocate*  like  Stokely  Carmlcbael  are 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  force,  because  of  a 
conviction  that  the  political  structure  of  the 
nation  can't  be  changed  without  first  reduc- 
ing society  to  ashes. 

Thus  the  picture  shaping  up  for  the  nation 
Is  a  grim  one  and  scnne  recent  rlote  might  not 
have  been  as  spontaneous  as  has  been  as- 
sumed. Good  citizens  off  all  races  regret  the 
recent  turn  of  events.  And  while  every  fair- 
minded  American  will  stand  up  for  equal 
opportimlty  and  equal  rights  for  all.  they 
will  also  favor  punishment  of  professional 
Instigators  of  lawlessness,  who  follow  the 
Oastro-Peklng  revolution  phUosophy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Polish  American,  a  progressive  publica- 
tion serving  the  Polish-American  citi- 
zens of  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area, 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  objective 
editorial  policy. 

I  deem  their  September  16  editorial  to 
be  of  special  interest  and  worth,  of 
thoughtful  scrutiny  by  the  Members  and, 
therefore,  insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Riots  and  thb  Phos 

One  of  the  nation's  leading  Negro  news- 
men, writing  from  Detroit  recently  for  na- 
tional distribution,  revealed  that  prior  to  tii» 
Detroit  riots  squads  of  phony  nrng^izine  sales- 
men invaded  the  riot  area,  telling  residents 
they  were  young  ooUege  students  working 
their  way  through  southern  colleges. 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  Writes: 
Lambasting  the  President  Is  Unfair — 
"He  Is  Getting  Blame  He  Doesn't  De- 


serve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  in  chief  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  has  written  a  most  percep- 
tive editor's  report  entitled  "The  Heat  in 
the  Kitchen." 

The  thesis  of  this  report  is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  being  blamed  and  criti- 
cized unjustly — and  that  those  who  are 
most  vocal  in  their  criticism  are  those 
who  should  be  most  grateful  for  the  cour- 
age the  President  has  shown  in  cham- 
pioning various  programs  and  policies. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation  In  this  most  im- 
portant matter  of  public  and  national 
interest,  I  include  this  editor's  report. 
by  Mr.  Hearst,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  report  follows : 
Editor's  Report:  The  Heat  in  the  Kitchen 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  I 

New  York. — During  the  last  week  of  my 
peluctantly-ended  vacation  at  San  Simeon 
I  prepared  for  the  chore  of  resuming  thU 
column  by  doing  more  reading  than  time 
generally  allows.  I  didn't  have  to  look  far 
for  a  theme. 

It's  really  amazing.  Whatever  news  maga- 
zine I  picked  up.  whatever  commentator 
or  pundit  whose  deathless  prose.  I  encoun- 
tered In  print,  or  on  the  air  waves,  all 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  discussing  the  same 
topic — Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "in  trouble." 

liambastlng  the  President  these  days  1b 
pracUcaUy  a  full-time  Job  for  his  howling 
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pack  of  vociferous  critics.  He  Is  being  be- 
devilled, reviled,  belittled  and  beeet  on  ail 
fronts.  And  I.  for  one.  think  it's  damned 
unfair. 

The  points  I  propose  to  make  here  are  not 
Intended  as  a  defense  of  Mr.  Johnson,  per  se. 
He's  a  man  who  can  take  care  of  himself. 
Purthermore.  I  am  hardly  what  you  would 
call  a  life-long,  dyed-ln-the-wool  Democrat. 

But  the  fact  is  the  President  la  getting 
all  kinds  of  blame  he  does  not  deserve.  And 
little  or  no  credit  for  what  he  does  deserve. 
It  offends  my  sense  of  fair  play  to  see  him  so 
imjuetiy  attacked  for  whatever  happens  In 
Vietnam,  for  the  riots  In  our  cities,  for  lack 
of  congressional  action  on  civil  rights  and 
social  programs  and  for  practically  every- 
thing else  that's  wrong. 

What  I  would  like  to  try  to  do  here  Is  to 
put  thln^  in  a  clearer  perspective,  to  en- 
courage a  Itttie  sober  reflection  on  what  Mr. 
Johnson  has  done  and  is  attempting  to  do. 
and  even  possibly  Influence  some  of  his 
critics  to  use  logic  instead  of  invective. 

There's  not  much  chance  of  any  success 
on  tlie  last  point,  not  when  you  line  those 
critics  up  and  take  a  look  at  them.  They're 
a  great  btmch. 

Over  here  we  have  the  imwashed  beat- 
niks. Over  there  are  the  pink-eyed  super 
liberals.  Behind  them  are  such  racist  anarch- 
ists as  Stokely  Oarmichael  and  H.  Rap  Brown. 
Howling  loudest  are  the  enemy-serving  stop- 
the -bombing  gang  and  congrt^onal  popoffs 
led  by  Democrats  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbright 
and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  counUees 
Republicans  whose  names  escape  me  at  the 
moment. 

The  latest  to  Join  the  gang  is  a  beaut — 
that  sterling,  tongue-tied  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan with  the  halo  of  white  hair  over  his 
ears.  George  Romney.  This  new  war  critic 
who  would  be  President  himself  now  claims 
he  was  "brainwashed"  Into  his  earUer  sup- 
port of  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

This  might  be  funny  if  it  weren't  for  the 
mischief  a  man  in  Romney's  position  can 
create.  But  still.  Imagine  having  a  President 
who  proclaims  he  can  be  brainwashed  by  a 
high-pressure  sales  talk.  If  he  ever  got  in 
the  White  House  they  wouldn't  dare  let  him 
out  of  the  country.  I  hate  to  think  what 
would  happen  to  him  at  the  hands  of  the 
diplomatic  slickers  In  Moscow,  England, 
Prance,  Rome  or  even  India. 

Any  fair-minded  person  who  examines  the 
various  charges  being  leveled  at  President 
Johnson,  either  directly  or  by  snide  Implica- 
tion, wUl  find  they  Just  don't  stand  up.  Let's 
take  a  brief  look-see  at  the  three  major  areas 
In  which  he  is  taking  the  most  abuse — Viet- 
nam, the  Negro  problem  and  social  legisla- 
tion: 

Not  even  the  President's  severest  critics 
can  accuse  him  of  starting  the  war;  he  in- 
herited it.  Whether  his  policies  are  right  or 
wrong,  only  time  wlU  teU.  Meanwhile,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  the  nation's 
most  experienced  experts,  he  has  chosen  a 
course  of  action  and  is  sticking  to  It. 

That  course  of  action,  no  matter  what 
anyone  says,  is  clearly  aimed  at  achieving 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam  by  ar- 
lesUng  Communist  aggression.  Our  commit- 
ment to  contain  Communism  is  not  new;  we 
followed  It  In  Korea.  Berlin  and  Cuba.  It  is 
a  highly  honorable  commitment,  and  the 
honor  of  the  nation  Is  at  stake.  In  pursuing 
It.  President  Johnson — ^far  more  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world — at  the  same  time  has 
done  everything  In  his  power  to  get  peace 
talks  under  way.  Yet  every  one  of  his  Initia- 
tives has  been  spumed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  as  nobody  has  done  more  to  get  us  out 
of  Vietnam  than  Mr.  Johnson,  so  no  President 
with  the  exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
done  more  for  the  American  Negroes.  His  rec- 
ord on  civil  rights  exceeds  even  that  of 
ftanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  whose  philosophy 
of  spending  to  help  the  poor  he  adopted  and 
expanded.    Time    and    again   he    has    defied 


Southern  political  forces  by  naming  qualified 
Negroes  to  high  office,  even  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

One  would  think  the  liberals  who  are  so 
busy  criticizing  the  President  would  instead 
be  commending  him  for  his  civil  rights  rec- 
ord. The  thing  that  strikes  me  as  especially 
interesting  on  this  point  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Negro  population  knows 
what  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  and  is  trying  to 
do  for  them.  No  single  group  In  the  country 
was  subjected  to  a  more  concerted  organi- 
zational drive  by  the  Communists,  yet  that 
drive  notably  failed.  So  far  as  loyalty  to 
their  country  Is  concerned,  the  record  of  our 
Negroes  as  a  group  Is  far  better  than  that  of 
some  of  oiu-  Intellectuals  and  college  profes- 
sors. 

Social  legislation,  of  course  Is  Interlinked 
with  the  problems  of  underprivileged  Ne- 
groes. Here,  again,  the  sweep  and  number  of 
Johnson -sponsored  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  is  without  precedence  in  our  his- 
tory. The  slowdown  in  further  action  by  the 
present  Congress  is  certainly  not  the  Presi- 
dent's fault,  nor  Ms  desire. 

His  administration  has  spent  tremendous 
sums  of  money  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our 
poor,  both  in  the  cities  and  elsewhere.  Yet 
he  is  accused  of  not  spending  enough  when 
mass  rioting  continues  In  the  cities — even 
though  what  happened  in  Detroit  and  New 
Haven  proved  that  money  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  social 
unrest  and  President  Johnson  has  done  aU  a 
sound  executive  can  do  by  summoning  the 
nation's  best  brains  to  work  out  effective 
remedies. 

And  so,  right  down  the  line,  we  find  a  man 
tn  the  White  House  who  is  wresUlng  with 
tremendous  problems.  He  is  doing  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best  for  his  country  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  truly  Uberal  con- 
science based  on  the  most  expert  advice  avaU- 
able.  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  he  is 
doing  very  well.  At  least  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned I  have  not  heard  anybody  make  any 
siiggestions  which  are  preferable. 

The  man  unquestionably  has  a  most  serious 
drawback.  He  speaks  with  a  Texas  accent  and 
that's  against  the  grain  of  our  self-pro- 
claimed enlightened  intellectuals.  They  pre- 
fer the  Oxford  variety  or  that  Harvard  accent 
with  which  they  were  charmed  by  P.D.R.  and 
Jack  Kennedy.  With  them,  apparentiy.  it's 
not  so  much  what  you  say  as  how  you  say  it. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  has  this  drawback,  he  also 
has  a  counterbalancing  asset.  That  big  plus 
Is  his  remarkable  patience  and  inflappabllity. 
His  self-contpol  In  the  midst  of  the  critical 
storm  raging  about  him  sometimes  seems 
superhuman.  Yet,  after  all,  why  should  he 
bother  to  answer  every  heckler  who  comes 
along — most  of  whom  are  far  beneath  him 
Intellectually,  morally  and  in  every  other 
way? 

Another  of  our  down-to-earth  Presidents, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  once  remarked  when  the 
going  was  toughest  that  anybody  who  cant 
stand  the  heat  should  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 
The  heat  Is  on  President  Johnson — ^much 
of  It  unfair  and  undeserved — but  I  have  a 
feeling  he  likes  the  Job  of  head  cook. 


Winning  Entrys  in  New  York  State 
Masonic  Essay  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  now  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 


place  in  the  Record  the  winning  essays 
submitted  by  students  in  the  annual  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Grand  Lodge  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  New  York. 

The  subject  this  year  was  "God:  A 
Living  Force,"  and  the  prize  winners  were 
as  follows:  First  prize,  Thomas  Sartain, 
65  Lewis  Street,  Southhampton,  Long 
Island,  N.Y. ;  second  prize,  Madlyn  Ruth 
Bernstein,  1142  East  Ninth  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.;  third  prize,  Peter  Baclcus, 
Mexico,  N.Y. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  winning  essays  by  these  young 
people,  as  follows : 

God  :  A  Living  Force 
(By  Thomas  Sartain) 

God  lives!  God  loves!  Love — Life— Man- 
God.  In  this  complex,  maze-like  world  of  to- 
day,  there   exists   In    each   Human-being a 

Singular  Spirit — a  Force — a  Power,  that 
guides  our  lives  and  makes  them  meaning- 
ful. This  feeling  Is  part  of  the  most  precious 
gift  to  Mankind— the  gift  of  Life.  It  is  God. 
who  has  given  Man  this  wonderful  gift  and 
who  has  taught  him  to  live  by  loving.  There- 
fore, every  life  and  every  love  is  a  reflection 
of  this  presence  and  existence  of  God 

God — Life — Love.  To  me,  these  three  words 
are  synonymous;  they  appear  In  each  day  of 
my  life.  In  the  quiet  understanding  and  trust 
of  a  true  friend;  in  thoughtful  prayer:  and 
in  kind  words  and  helping  hands.  God  lives. 
In  the  warm  smile  and  tender  kiss  of  a 
mother;  in  the  admiring  resi>ect  a  son  holds 
for  his  father:  and  In  the  satisfaction  of 
sharing  and  giving;  God  Is  there  God  Is 
Love  and  Life;  Love  and  Life  Is  God 

But  what  does  this  Being,  constantly 
dwelling  within  us.  give  to  every  man?  The 
answer  is  simple:  evenrthing  that  he  has  or 
will  have;  a  body  In  which  to  exist;  a  mind 
with  which  to  think  and  reason;  but,  most 
of  all.  a  Soul  and  Living  Spirit.  This  Is  where 
He  lives  and  helj>s  us  as  we  make  our  Journey 
through  mortal  life.  Though  we  may  stumble 
throtigh  darkness  and  disappointment.  He  Is 
always  with  us  to  see  us  through  and  to 
light  the  future. 

Man's  belief  in  himself  and  In  his  fellow 
man  is  a  goal  to  be  achieved.  It  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  help  of  God.  a  Living 
Force,  that  enables  man  to  find  personal 
peace. 

God  lives,  therefore,  we  live.  Love — Life — 
Man — God. 

God:    A   Living   Force 
(By  Madlyn  Ruth  Bernstein) 

Who  needs  God?  There  Is  no  such  per- 
son. How  can  worldly,  well  educated,  so- 
phisticated people  beUeve  In  such  a  fantasy 
or  mystical  belief?  Today  we  have  nuclear 
weapons,  atomic  energy,  scientific  know-how 
and  definite  concepts  of  how  the  laws  of 
nature  control  our  lives.  Why  should  we 
put  our  faith  in  some  supernatural  being 
we  are  not  even  sure  exists. 

The  key  word  is  faith  I 

Every  human  in  the  worlt".  Is  essentially 
the  same;  we  are  all  God's  children.  No  two 
people  are  exactly  alike,  and  this  Is  good.  In- 
dividuality Is  what  makes  this  an  interest- 
ing and  exciting  world.  Not  everybody  has 
the  same  views  and  feelings  and  to  each  in- 
dividual God  means  something  else.  But  for 
people  who  believe  in  God.  the  faith  we  have 
In  a  Supreme  Being  or  presence  is  para- 
mount, real  and  necessary. 

God  is  the  motivating  force  of  life  for 
most  people.  When  situations  arise  that  seem 
impossible  and  there  is  no  apparent  solu- 
tion, we  pray  to  God.  We  ask  for  his  strong 
guidance  to  direct  our  thinking  toward  the 
best  possible  answer.  We  ask  for  aid  and 
comfort  to  keep  from  falling  Into  deep 
pits   of   despair   or   despondency.    God    Is    a 
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mighty  counselor,  a  mlraciileous  ctire-all,  a 
Tlslon,  a  feeling,  a  shepherd  or  whatever  you 
want  God  to  be. 

However  you  may  think  God  only  plays 
a  role  In  our  Uvea  when  there  Is  trouble, 
grief  or  misery.  But  when  a  baby  Is  bom. 
an  operation  Is  successful,  or  we  greet  the 
morning  sun  and  feel  good,  we  somehow 
"Thank  God"  that  all  Is  weU.  God  Is  asso- 
ciated with  good  fortune,  blissful  occasions 
and  happy  events.  Faith  In  God  has  en- 
couraged and  Inspired  men  throughout  the 
centuries  to  write  beautiful  music,  to  paint 
masterpieces  of  art  and  to  compose  sweet 
words  of  praise  and  love  In  honor  of  His 
name.  Palth  In  God  has  enabled  men  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  and  energies  to  help 
others,  to  endure  hardship  and  pain. 

How  does  God  work  a  living  force?  Not 
as  a  computer  programming  our  lives  or 
living  force  of  God  causes  us  to  reflect,  to 
think  and  to  become  Imbued  with  a  won- 
drous feeling.  This  feeling  permeates  our 
entire  existence  and  helps  to  shape  the 
course  of  the  world. 

Modem  science  clearly  shows  that  man 
developed  through  an  evolutionary  cycle. 
Man  grew  from  simple  amino  acids  to  more 
complex  molecules.  This  accounts  for  the 
physical  development  of  man.  How  do  we 
account  for  the  Inner  man?  God  as  a  living 
force  molds  and  shapes  the  "inner  structure" 
that  Is  the  vltol  force  of  life. 

Ood:  a  IjIvino  Pobcb 
(By  Pete  Backus) 
The  words  living  force  taken  literally  may 
mean  the  power  to  control,  convince,  per- 
suade or  Influence  human  beings  and  their 
environment.  We  also  know  that  God  1b 
spirit;  infinite  and  eternaJ.  God  Is  also  the 
Holy  and  Righteous  Being;  perfect  and  ab- 
solute. So  by  having  some  idea  of  what  God 
Is  and  what  He  must  do  to  be  a  Uvlng  force 
we  may  continue  on  to  prove  this  state- 
naent. 

One  may  ask  that  If  God  is  a  living  force 
In  that  he  may  control  man's  actions,  why 
then  does  he  i>ermlt  evil  to  exist  in  our 
world?  Well,  we  believe  In  one  Absolute  and 
Holy  Ood.  the  "Father  of  Lord  Jesus  Ctu-lst." 
In  this  very  Fatherhood  of  God  evil  In  our 
world  is  explained.  God  rules  as  a  father 
heads  a  family,  not  as  a  dictator  rules  a 
dominion,  and  therefore  is  limited  by  the 
rules  of  fatherhood.  God  like  any  other  good 
father  cannot  regiment  his  children,  for  en- 
forced regimentation  makes  slave  minds  and 
not  free  characters.  If  God  Interfered  vrtth 
man's  right  of  free  choice,  he  would  cease 
to  become  a  father  and  become  a  dictator. 
Because  he  Is  our  Heavenly  Father  and  has 
to  leave  us  free.  evU  is  allowed  as  part  of 
man's  life.  We  then  may  say  God's  guidance 
is  not  a  substitute  for  our  own  best  thought, 
but  a  supplement  to  it. 

Also  one  may  ask  that  tf  God  Is  a  living 
force  to  the  millions  of  people  on  earth, 
how  may  he  look  after  them,  and  love  them 
all?  Love  has  a  way  of  individualizing,  ir- 
respective of  numbers.  As  in  a  family  of  ten 
children,  when  one  child  dies  the  father  does 
not  think  of  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  only 
one-tenth  of  his  brood.  Each  member  Is  a 
person,  not  a  percentage.  And  If  earthly 
fathers  thus  individualize  their  children, 
who  can  set  limits  to  the  infinite  love  of 
God? 

So  by  seeing  that  God's  force  Is  much 
like  that  of  a  father's  and  that  God  has  no 
limits  except  those  ordained  by  himself  In 
watching  over  hla  children,  we  may  now  say 
that  God,  the  Holy  Father  of  mankind,  la 
mankind's  living  force. 


The  Amaidiig  Dr.  Craig 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sep- 
tember 11.  1967.  Issue  of  the  AM  A  News 
is  the  amazing  chronicle  of  Dr.  Harry  L. 
Craig  who  demonstrates  that  life.  Indeed, 
does  begin  at  40.  I  might  especially  com- 
mend this  article  to  our  "under  30"  gen- 
eration that  doubt  that  one  over  that 
magic  age  can  possess  the  ability  to  try 
a  new  life  or  hold  the  vision  for  dedicated 
service.  Dr.  Craig's  life  refutes  that 
theorem  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
attend  this  interesting  story : 
Also  a  Magician,  Singer — MD.  a  Graduate 
AT  44.  Serves  in  Vietnam 

Those  who  coined  such  phrases  as  "Life 
begins  at  40,"  or  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moes" — may  not  have  known  Harry  L.  Craig, 
MD.  But  they  must  have  had  men  like  him  in 
mind. 

On  the  surface,  there's  nothing  unusual 
about  Dr.  Craig,  a  general  practitioner  from 
the  small  southern  Indiana  community  of 
Huntlngburg. 

But.  he  Is  one  of  the  few  physicians  around 
who    was   40    and    a    grandfather    when    he 
enrolled  with  the  freshman  clase  at  Indiana 
U.'s  School  of  Medicine  in  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  nattvk 

That,  however.  Is  getting  ahead  of  the 
story.  The  place  to  start  Is  at  the  beginning 
and  that  was  Oct.  11.  1914.  in  the  rural  area 
of  Otwell.  Ind..  where  Dr.  Craig  was  bom, 
a  community  not  far  from  his  preeent  home. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  there  was  little 
doubt  that  this  "rolling  stone"  would  gather 
no  moss.  At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Indiana 
State  and.  at  the  age  of  19.  began  a  three- 
year  teaching  career  at  Otwell  Junior  High 
School. 

He  left  teaching  to  organize  a  feed  manu- 
facture and  grain  elevator  operation  In  Ot- 
well, a  business  which  he  malntalna  today 
and  which  is  operated  by  two  of  his  three 
sons.  (There  also  is  a  daughter  and  eight 
grandchildren. ) 

At  the  age  of  37  Dr.  Craig  decided  to  forego 
the  life  of  a  successful  buslnesman  and 
study  medicine. 

StTDDEN     INSPIRATION 

I  never  thought  of  becoming  a  doctor 
before  then."  he  said.  "It  Just  came  to  me 
.  .  .  kind  of  like  out  of  the  clear  blue  sky. 
I  had  this  feeling  that  I  had  to  do  something 
for  mankind  and  that  becoming  a  doctor 
was  the  best  way  to  do  it." 

He  took  his  pre-medical  training  at  Evans- 
viUe  College,  driving  110  miles  a  day  from 
Otwell  to  attend  classes  while  still  maintain- 
ing his  grain  and  elevator  business.  Despite 
this  difficult  schedule.  Dr.  Craig  never  missed 
a  class,  never  was  late,  and,  in  his  Junior 
year,  was  the  highest  scholastically  ranked 
student  in  his  class.  Dr.  Craig  was  graduated 
from  medical  school  In  1959. 

In  addition  to  his  school  and  business  ac- 
tivities. Dr.  Craig  and  his  wife,  Martlou,  were 
billed  as  professional  magicians  and  staged 
their  act  throughout  southern  Indiana  for 
several  years.  Though  he  had  to  drop  thla 
phase  of  "show  business"  while  in  medical 


school.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  resumed  the  act 
when  he  served  for  a  year  (1965-66)  with  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  In  Hawaii.  There, 
he  worked  mostly  with  native  patients  out 
of  a  smaU  cUnlc  at  a  lonely  end  of  the 
island  of  Oahu. 

ALSO    A    SINGES 

In  addition  to  his  ability  as  a  magician. 
Dr.  Craig  also  gained  prominence  as  a  bari- 
tone singer,  presenting  several  concerts  in 
his  home  state  before  pre-med  training. 

Today,  he  is  a  partner  in  a  clinic  In  Hunt- 
lngburg. Dr.  Craig  began  his  medical  career 
by  serving  his  first  year  of  practice  (1961- 
62)   in  the  depressed  area  of  West  Virginia. 

VIETNAM    VOLITNTEEK 

Since  interning  in  1960  at  the  Methodist 
Hospital  In  Indianapolis,  Dr.  Craig  has  con- 
tinued to  live  a  life  of  perpetual  motion. 
Just  last  May  he  returned  from  Vietnam 
after  two  months  of  service  under  the  AMA's 
Volunteer  Physicians  for  Vietnam  program. 

Dr.  Craig  says  his  greatest  personal  achieve- 
ment while  serving  In  a  hospital  In  My  Tho 
was  to  "get  one  ward  in  a  hospital  to  pass 
out  medicine  to  patients  three  times  a  day 
instead  of  Just  once.  At  least  that  way,"  he 
said,  "we  were  sure  the  patients  took  some 
of  the  medicine  Instead  of  trading  It  or  sell- 
ing It  or  throwing  It  away." 

As  for  the  AMA  program.  Dr.  Craig  says 
"it  seems  to  be  working  out  but  I  believe 
the  doctors  should  be  better  oriented  on  the 
problems  they'll  face  when  they  get  to  Viet- 
nam. However,  by  and  large,  the  program 
is  most  worthy  and  the  military  and  civilian 
leaders  are  .  .  .  eager  to  get  our  help." 

EPFECT    ON     WAR 

The  way  Dr.  Craig  seee  it,  the  AMA  pro- 
gram and  its  physician  representatives  could 
be  the  difference  In  the  war. 

"The  doctors  work  mainly  with  the  peas- 
ante  and,  I  believe,  the  Job  we're  doing  can 
prove  very  valuable  In  selling  the  Idea  of 
democracy  to  theee  people.  One  thing  is  for 
stu-e.  you  cant  whip  the  Delta  by  force." 

Has  he  had  any  second-thoughts  about 
leaving  the  dally  life  of  a  businessman  for 
the  pracctlce  of  medicine? 

"It  can  be  a  harsh  life,"  he  admits.  "But 
I  like  it  and  I'm  glad  for  It.  Yes,  I'm  very 
happy  I  am  a  doctor." 


Wonderfal  WUcoDsin  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsof 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  of  this  week,  Wls- 
consinltes  began  a  7-day  observance  of 
"Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week."  It  Is  the 
second  annual  Wonderful  Wisconsin 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  Greater  Wis- 
consin Foundation,  Inc.,  Madison. 

Today — Tuesday — Is  government  day 
during  the  celebration.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  Members  of  this  body  and  of- 
ficials of  Wisconsin  in  saluting  the  State 
for  undertaking  this  program. 

I  include  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  We«t 
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Bend    News    on    Wonderful    Wisconsin 
Week: 

[From  the  West  Bend  (Wis.)  News.  Sept.  14. 

1967] 

We    Like    It    Here — WONDEann,    Wisconsin 

Week,  September  17-23 

How  long  has  It  been  since  you've  paused 
a  few  moments  and  given  some  thought  to 
everything  that  means  "WlsconBln'?  How 
long  since  you've  told  others  about  the  Wis- 
consin pride,  the  Wisconsin  people  and  the 
things  that  really  make  you  say:  "I  do  like 
it  here?" 

Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week,  Sept.  17-23.  is 
designed  to  give  you  Just  that  opportunity. 
It's  a  time  to  pay  special  tribute  to  agricul- 
ture, youth,  business,  labor  and  tourism,  ed- 
ucation and  government,  which  make  Wis- 
consin what  it  Is. 

I  urge  you  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Wisconsin's  total  environment 
where  you  can  discover,  experiment  with, 
learn,  practice  and  exercise  those  pursuits  in 
which  you,  as  an  individual,  find  meanings, 
purpose  and  satisfaction. 

This  is  a  time  to  note  the  diversification 
present  in  Wisconsin.  Our  "potential  for 
progress"  is  a  simple  product  of  the  hetero- 
geneous characteristic  of  our  ethnic  and 
nationality  background. 

Tour  local  community  organizations  will, 
no  doubt,  have  special  events  planned  In  ob- 
servance of  Wonderful  Wisconsin  Week — 
participate  in  them.  Join  in  the  promotion 
of  Wisconsin  both  among  yourselves  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Never  before  has  our  population  experi- 
enced as  much  mass  education,  high  em- 
ployment, mass  access  to  recreation  and 
natural  resources  coupled  with  leisure  in 
which  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

Never  before  have  we  had  the  health  and 
wealth  that  today  enables  Wisconsin  to 
thrive. 

Enjoy  Wonderful  Wisconsin — Sept.  17-23. 
Uake  a  special  effort  during  this  period  to 
•top  and  reflect  a  bit. 


Veterans'  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  September  IS,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Eil- 
BZRG,  addressed  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
War  Veterans  in  his  district.  In  his 
speech  he  touched  on  a  nimiber  of  areas 
of  legislation  of  benefits  to  our  Nation's 
Teterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  outlined 
rather  succinctly,  I  think,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Congress  in  the  fields  of 
veterans'  legislation. 

This  morning  this  same  colleague 
testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
again  succinctly  listed  reasons  why  two 
bills  which  he  also  sponsored  should  be 
favorably  considered. 

In  both  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  Congressman  Eilberg's  remarks  de- 
serve reprinting  in  the  Record  so  that 
both  their  accomplishments  in  this  field 
and  reasons  for  achieving  still  more  In 
this  session  of  the  Congress  may  be  read 
by  all  of  us. 


I  ask  permission  to  include  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Legislative  Accomplish  mkntb  of  thx  90tr 

Congress  in  thk  Field  or  Vetkrans  Aptaxxs 
(By  Congressman  Josetoa  Eilberg) 

To  address  you  who  have  borne  the  greatest 
burden  of  America's  defense  la  Indeed  an 
honor.  The  honor  Is  all  the  greater  tonight, 
with  this  being  the  occasion  of  presentation 
of  your  Catholic  War  Veterans  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award,  and  with  the  prtvUege  of  shar- 
ing this  podium  with  a  deserving  recipient 
of  that  awMd,  Representative  John  Pezak. 

Let  me  then  make  use  of  this  honor  by 
speaking  on  that  most  basic  duty  of  Con- 
gress— the  duty  which  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  defined  and  is 
still  defined  as — "to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  home  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan."  I  wish  to  explain  the  major 
veterans  benefit  legislation  which  Congress 
has  Just  enacted.  That  which  I  consider  most 
Important  ellmlnatee  the  Inequity  of  ex- 
clusion of  Vietnam  veterans  from  certain 
broad  areas  of  assistance.  Much  of  this  legis- 
lation  I  Introduced,  and  I  am  especially  glad 
to  repwrt  its  enactment.  Let  me  explEiin  it  to 
you  as  I  expounded  it  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  most  citizens  would  express 
surprise  if  not  consternation  were  they  to 
realize  that  dlsabiUty  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected injury  or  death  provided  for 
all  orther  veterans  and  their  famlUee  was  not 
provided  for  Vietnam  veterans  until  legis- 
lation was  signed  into  law  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Now  Vietnam  veterans  will  receive  oom- 
pwnsation  for  their  wounds  and  disability 
incurred  in  battle  Just  as  all  other  veterans 
do. 

The  new  law  also  ends  the  unfair  exclusion 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  dependents 
from  eligibility  for  the  non-service-oon"nected 
disability  pension.  All  veterans  who  served  for 
ninety  days  or  more  after  August  5.  1964.  or 
their  dependents  will  be  eligible  for  the  dis- 
ability pension  Just  as  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  War. 

Besides  extending  the  disability  pension 
and  war-time  compensation  rates  to  Vietnam 
veterans.  Congress  has  increased  the  rate 
of  this  assistance.  The  rates  are  now  adjusted 
to  correspond  to  the  increased  cost  of  Uvlng. 

Other  changes  in  disability  and  pension 
assistance  do  not  affect  the  entire  range  of 
recipients  but  are  nonetheless  of  great  Im- 
portance to  particular  groupe  of  veterans. 
They  are  as  follovre : 

All  veterans  over  sixty-five  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  limited  Income  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  non-servlce-oonnected  disability 
pension  regardless  of  their  physical  condition. 
Until  now.  only  veterans  who  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  receive  the 
pension. 

Veterans  in  nursing  homes  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance and  therefore  will  be  eligible  for 
assistance  provided  for  such  need. 

Veteran's  widows  who  meet  certain  age  re- 
quirements win  receive  increased  i>enslons. 

A  psychotic  condition  arising  within  3 
years  after  discharge  or  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  would  be  considered  to  be 
service-connected  for  purposes  of  hospitaliza- 
tion by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Payments  for  prescribed  drugs  and  medi- 
cines will  be  provided  for  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  on  the  pension  rolls  and  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attention. 

Disabled  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  amount  of  up  to  $1,000  for  es- 
pecially equipped  automobUes  and  other 
special  conveyances  and  applianoee.  The 
need  for  the  allowance  and  its  amount,  aa 
you  know,  Is  determined  by  the  Veterana 
Administration. 

Also  I  should  add.  the  $260  burial  aUow- 
ance  will  be  extended  to  Vietnam  Teterans. 


The  new  law.  Just  signed  by  President 
Johnson,  also  extends  to  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. By  incorporation  of  the  bUl  I  intro- 
duced, the  new  law  increases  subsistance  al- 
lowance paid  student  veterans.  Last  year 
Congress  prortded  educational  assistance"  lor 
veterans  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
since  the  Korean  conflict.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  allowance  is  made  commensu- 
rate by  the  new  law  to  that  of  the  allow- 
ance of  previous  G.I.  Bills.  Furthermore,  vet- 
erans who  attend  high  school  will  receive 
the  allowance.  Many  veterans  entering  the 
service  have  not  finished  high  school.  I  feel 
that  they  should  not  receive  less  educational 
assistance  simply  because  they  answered 
the  call  to  arms  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
educational  careers. 

Orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  military 
service,  and  children  of  severely  disabled 
wartime  veterans  will  receive  educational 
benefits  until  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Instead 
of  age  twenty-one.  These  benefits  are  provid- 
ed to  restore  to  the  children  the  education 
opportunities  otherwise  lost  by  their  par- 
ent's death  or  disability. 

Besides  increasing  the  allowance,  the  new 
legislation  further  expands  the  areas  of  ed- 
ucation. The  landmark  1966  Act  wh.ch  first 
provided  educational  assistance  for  Vietnam 
veterans  did  not  include  flight  training  and 
on-the-job  training.  However,  the  public  re- 
sponse left  no  doubt  but  that  our  Nation 
needs  more  trained  pilots.  Flight  training 
was  eliminated  from  the  Act  last  year  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  such  training  had 
previously  been  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. I  believe,  however,  that  regulations 
limiting  flight  training  to  vocational  ends 
can  be  adequately  formulated  Just  as  they 
have  in  other  areas  of  training.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  one  of  oxir  nation's  most  extensive 
educational  acts  should  exclude  preparation 
for  an  industry  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
Increasingly  dependent. 

The  legislation  of  this  Congress  also  reme- 
dies the  conspicuous  shortcoming  of  exclu- 
sion of  assistance  for  on-the-job  and  appren- 
ticeship training.  Our  government  Is  heavily 
financing  and  calling  upon  the  citizenry  to 
support  programs  for  increasing  manpower 
skills.  I  think  it  only  logical,  therefore,  that 
the  veterans  educational  program  include  vo- 
cational training. 

The  NlneUeth  Congress  has  also  enacted 
provisions  which  liberalize  veterans  loans. 
The  period  for  World  War  n  veterans  to  ap- 
ply for  home  and  small  business  loans,  rather 
than  expiring  now.  is  extended  to  July  25. 
1970.  Secondly,  also  by  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  sponsored,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration is  empowered  to  make  direct  home 
loans  up  to  $30,000.  Until  last  month  the 
limit  was  «17.500. 

Of  course,  there  are  stlU  issues  that  are 
unresolved.  The  90th  Congress,  for  insUnce. 
has  not  decided  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
social  security  benefit  Increase  on  receipt  of 
the  veterans  pension.  An  estimated  29.000 
veterans  and  widows  received  reduced  dis- 
ability pensions,  or  none  at  all,  as  a  result  of 
the  1965  Social  Security  benefit  increases. 
This  is  because,  as  you  know,  the  disability 
pension  is  determined  by  Income  limitations'. 
A  aocial  security  cost  of  living  adjustment 
may  augment  a  veteran's  income  Just  enough 
BO  that  he  reaches  a  higher  income  bracket 
and  the  pension  is  therefore  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  reduction  is  unfair  because 
a  soclaJ  security  Increase  should  not  result  In 
a  pension  decrease — certainly  not  if  the  so- 
cial security  Increase  Is  only  a  cost  of  living 
adjustment  and  does  not  compensate  for  the 
kss  of  pension.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues 
that  all  future  social  security  increases  be 
excluded  from  computation  of  veterans'  In- 
oocne.  It  could  not  then  decrease  the  veterans 
pension.  I  trust  that  I  wUl  be  able  to  report 
to  you  moceasful  passage  of  this  proposition. 
Ju«t  ••  I  have  today  reported  enactment  of 
my  proposal  to  extend  to  Vietnam  veterans 
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the  benefits  a  grateful  nation  provides  for  all 
other  veterans,  and  my  proposal  to  Increase 
the  educational  allowance  at  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Finally.  I  should  mention  one  further  piece 
of  pending  legislation  I  have  presented  before 
the  90th  Congress.  The  bUl,  HJl.  9808,  reads: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  are  authorized  to  erect  a  statue  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mili- 
tary. In  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  .  .  .  And  the  National  Capi- 
tol ..  .  and  the  United  States  . .  .  shall  be  put 
to  no  expense  In  the  erection  thereof." 

with  the  erection  of  this  statue  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  a  section  of  our  capital  city  will 
be  made  more  beautiful,  and  the  public  will 
be  made  more  aware  of  the  contribution  and 
work  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  Just  as 
Philadelphia  is  made  aware  of  that  gocnl  work 
by  the  presentation  of  the  "Man  of  the  Year** 
award  tonight  to  Representative  John  Pezak. 


Laos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF    CALjrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant, but  little  noticed,  job  is  being 
performed  by  the  U.S.  AID  program  in 
northeastern  Laos.  There,  Edward  Buell, 
an  able  and  dedicated  American  ofQcial 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing, is  bringing  education  and  medicine 
to  the  Laotian  people  in  the  slow,  but 
hopefully  successful,  attempt  to  provide 
these  people  with  a  non-Communist  way 
of  achieving  well-being. 

I  ctanmend  this  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

CooKoiNATOR  or  VS.  Am  in  Laos  Feels 
ViCTORT  There  Is  Far  Oft 

Samthong,  Laos. — Pop  Buell  Is  an  Ameri- 
can engaged  In  helping  the  Laotian  people 
in  their  struggle  against  Communism.  He  Is 
also  a  realist  who  knows  the  task  will  never 
be  simple  or  easy  and  will  take  a  long,  long 
time. 

Edward  "Pop"  Buell.  64  years  old,  once  a 
resident  of  Hamilton,  Ind..  came  to  Laos  as  a 
field  WOTker  for  the  International  Volunteer 
Service.  He  Is  now  coordinator  for  the  Amer- 
ican aid  program  In  northeastern  Laos. 

Mr.  Buell  Is  gray-haired  and  has  face 
and  arms  burned  dark  brown  by  the  sun.  He 
is  a  master  of  the  dialects  of  the  Meo  and 
other  hill  tribes  with  whom  he  works. 

He  is  aware  of  both  the  potential  and  limi- 
tations of  the  people.  Yet  he  is  rather  opti- 
mistic about  stopping  the  march  of  Commu- 
nism in  Laos  without  a  massive  American 
commitment  such  as  In  Vietnam. 

BEST     YEAH     VTB'VE     HAD 

"This  is  the  first  year  that  I've  really 
thought  that  we  were  winning."  he  says,  "It's 
been  the  best  year  we've  ever  had.  I've  got 
hope  now. 

"I've  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot  since  I've  been 
here  and  most  of  what  I've  learned  has  been ' 
from  the  Communists. 

"Down  on  the  PFJ  (Plalne  dee  Jarres)  I 
saw  them  giving  out  some  medicine  and 
building  some  schools  and  going  out  to  win 
over  the  people  as  well  as  fighting. 


"Right  then  I  figured  the  only  way  to  beat 
them  at  this  game  was  to  do  it  better." 

Mr.  Buell  led  a  march  of  70,000  Laotian 
refugees  in  1961.  when  the  pro-Communist 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  launched 
an  offensive  that  was  successful  in  seizing 
the  Plalne  dee  Jarres  in  North-Central  Laos. 

TOWN     HAS     HOSPrrAL 

There  was  no  such  place  as  Samthong 
then,  but  it  now  has  a  flourishing  airfield, 
hospital  of  more  than  120  beds  complete  with 
operating  room,  dental  facilities,  doctors  and 
nurses  comparable  to  an  American  Army  field 
hospital. 

The  town  of  5.000  Is  headquarters  for 
Laos'  second  Military  Region  and  the  home 
of  Oen.  Vang  Phae.  a  Meo  who  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  toughest,  bravest 
officers  in  the  Laotian  army. 

Mr.  Buell  roams  this  territory  on  foot  and 
by  plane,  supervising  the  building  of  schools, 
wells,  dispensaries,  and  overseeing  numeroxis 
other  projects.  He  believes  in  guiding  the 
people,  not  doing  their  work  for  them. 
»  "It  helps  a  man's  pride  when  he  accom- 
plishes something  himself,"  Mr.  Buell  said. 
"You  destroy  his  pride  when  you  do  for  him 
what  he  should  be  doing  for  himself. 

"I  think  we've  accomplished  a  lot  here  and 
we  started  with  nothing  and  did  It  right  in 
the  face  of  our  enemy. 

"Now  we've  got  16,000  kids  In  schools  and 
we've  got  16  dispensaries  going.  Here  at  the 
hospital  we've  trained  350  medics.  The  Pathet 
IL&o  have  killed  48  of  them  and  that's  an 
indication  of  how  successful  they've  been. 
Seems  like  you  always  lose  the  good  ones,  the 
brave  ones  who  really  get  out  and  work  close 
with  the  people." 

Mr.  Buell  came  to  Laos  because  his  wife 
had  died  and,  as  a  semlretlred  fanner,  he  had 
time  on  his  liands. 


James  G.  Terrlll  Jr.,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Radiological  Health,  testi- 
fied that  not  only  color  television  sets  but 
a  host  of  other  modern  gadgets  are  poten- 
tially hazardous.  Among  them  are  infrared 
and  ultraviolet  lamps,  microwave  ovens  for 
bakeries,  radar  beams  and  ultrasonic  devices. 
Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for  ex- 
ample, show  that  children  of  radar  techni- 
cians are  more  prone  to  a  type  of  mental 
retardation. 

The  testimony  is  not  conclusive.  Authori- 
ties admit  they  need  to  know  more,  a  line 
also  frequently  heard  in  warnings  about  air 
pollution.  That  should  certainly  not  deter 
lawmakers  from  supporting  the  bill  by  Rep- 
resentatives Jarman  of  Oklahoma  and  Rogers 
of  Florida  directing  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Department  to  piarsue  studies 
of  the  biologic  effects  of  radiation  and  set 
safety  standards  for  the  host  of  electronic 
products  now  on  the  market. 


Radiation   Hazards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OT    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  X- radiation  and  the 
need  for  legislation  too  insure  that  the 
public  is  not  endangered  by  X-radiation. 

The  editorial  points  to  the  fact  that 
during  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able John  Jarman,  of  Oklahoma,  testi- 
mony pointed  out  the  lack  of  imowledge 
in  the  field  of  radiation  as  it  pertains  to 
the  public. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
as  the  author  of  the  bill,  which  Con- 
gressman Jarman  sponsored,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  Star  for  its  awareness 
of  the  problem  and  its  public  service  in 
supporting  this  legislation. 

I  enter  into  the  Record  the  editorial 
for  the  information  and  interest  of  my 
colleagues : 

Radiation  Hazards 
*  The  battle  that  began  in  the  19308  by 
Individual  states  against  careless  use  of 
fluoroscopes  in  shoe  stores  now  largely  won. 
But  as  a  House  Commerce  subcommittee  has 
brought  out  recently,  other  radiation  perils 
to  the  public  have  arisen. 


Lt.  Gen.  J.  M.  Matters'  Soperb  Addresi 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  SOirrK  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  J.  M. 
Masters,  Sr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Com- 
mandant pf  the  Marine  Corps  schools, 
delivered  an  outstanding  address  on  Sep- 
tember 8  at  the  annual  Apple  Festival  in 
Westminster,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. At  the  conclusion  of  General  Mas- 
ters' superb  address  the  audience  re- 
sponded with  a  sustained  standing  ova- 
tion. I  commend  General  Masters'  great 
speech  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

General  Masters'  Address 
Mr.  Mayor,  Distingiiished  Guests,  Fellow 
Americans:  First  let  me  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  your  Annual  Apple  Festival.  I  understand 
that  you  have  had  a  bumfjer  crop.  I  am  happy 
for  you  and  wish  you  many  more  bountiful 
seasons. 

My  remarks  to  you  this  evening  are  of  a 
serious  nature,  but  I  trust  that  you  will  con- 
sider them  appropriate.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  for  many  in 
this  audience,  I  am  sure,  have  had  miUtnry 
connections — and  all  In  this  audience,  I  ara 
sure,  have  a  deep  love  for  their  country.  Some 
of  you  have  served  your  country  In  uniform 
perhaps  in  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  confilct  and  perhaps  a  few  saw  service 
as  early  as  World  War  I — and  undoubtedly 
many  of  you  at  this  moment  have  loved  ones. 
that  is — sons,  husbands,  or  relatives  serving 
with  our  armed  forces  in  far  away  Vietnam. 
I  am  confident  to  make  these  statements  for 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  South  have  always  responded  nobly 
to  the  country's  call  in  time  of  crisis.  Be- 
cause of  this.  I  feel  that  this  Is  Indeed  an 
appropriate  time  to  review  the  bonds  that 
bind  the  military  and  the  civilian.  This  Is 
also  the  time  for  each  of  us  to  consider  the 
Issues  that  confront  us  as  a  nation  and  to 
clarify  in  our  own  minds  the  constructive 
part  we  each  must  play  in  the  affairs  of  free 
men. 

I.  for  one.  am  firmly  convinced  th.it  we 
in  the  armed  forces  and  you.  our  fellow 
Americans,  are  bound  together  by  an  un- 
breakable knot — a  knot  which  is  based  on 
mutual  respect  and  trust — and  I  am  also 
firmly  convinced  that  we  mutually  adhere  to 
the    same    principles    and    traditions    upon 
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which  this  great  coimtry  was  founded.  This 
truly  Is  the  real  keystone  of  our  whcde  «y»- 
tem  of  defense  and  security. 

We,  who  proudly  wear  our  country's  uni- 
form, should  not.  In  my  opinion,  be  expected 
to  solve  the  many  dliHcuJt  economic  social 
and  political  crises  that  exist  in  the  world 
today.  On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  we  are 
sworn  to  do.  and  one  thing  we  are  qualified 
to  do.  Is  to  carry  out  our  nation's  commit- 
ments— to  defend  our  country,  our  constitu- 
tion and  the  body  of  our  national  beliefs — 
and  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  win  any  battle  over  any  enemy  who  would 
destroy  that  which  we  liave  sworn  to  uphold. 
Today,  as  you  know,  our  people  are  deeply 
concerned — deeply  Involved  in  the  conflict  in 
South  Vietnam  and  many  questions  have 
arisen  and  unquestionably  many  more  will 
arise  about  this  conflict.  Accordingly,  for  a 
few  brief  minutes  I  would  like  to  discuss  a 
couple  of  these  questions.  First — how  are  our 
men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Ckjrps  and  Coast  Guard  faring  In  the  task 
that  has  been  assigned  to  us  and  secondly 
how  Is  the  Individual  fighting  man  meeting 
the  challenge  that  this  difficult  war  has 
posed?  I  shall  do  my  best  to  answer  these 
questions  relating  to  the  mUltary  and  when 
I  have  concluded,  the  converse  side  of  these 
questions  will  remain  for  you  to  answer.  That 
to— what  Is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
In  these  difficult  times — and  what  as  an  in- 
dividual are  you  doing  to  discharge  the  obli- 
gation that  responsible  citizenship  In  this 
country  entails? 

I  would  Uke  to  begin  with  a  quote  from 
General  George  Marshall— speaking  to  the 
men  In  uniform  he  once  said,  "The  soldier's 
heart,  the  soldier's  spirit,  the  soldier's  soul, 
are  everything.  Unless  the  soldier's  soul  sus- 
tains htm  he  cannot  be  reUed  on  and  will  fall 
himself  and  his  commander  and  his  country 
In  the  end."  General  Marshall  went  on  to  say 
that  the  fighting  man  must  have  steadfast- 
ness and  courage  and  hope — he  must  have 
confidence,  zeal  and  loyalty.  He  must  have 
esprit  de  corps  and  determination  and  finally 
he  must  have  staying  power,  the  spirit  which 
endures  to  the  end — the  will  to  win.  General 
Marshall's  analysis  Is  as  true  today  and  as 
pertinent  as  it  was  26  years  ago. 

The  coet  to  the  individual,  Ae  fighting 
man,  who  hopes  to  hold  these  qualities  is 
high— and  today  more  than  450,000  of  your 
fighting  men  are  in  Vietnam  doing  Just  this. 
They  stand  together  with  the  valiant  people 
of  South  Vietnam  to  save  a  nation  of  17  mU- 
Uon  people  from  being  blotted  off  the  globe. 
This  is  a  tremendous  and  deadly  task. 

Because  of  this,  there  are  indeed  difficult 
times  in  our  nation's  life — and  In  spite  of  all 
the  advances  in  technology  and  science, 
there  has  never  been  and  there  will  never  be 
a  replacement  for  the  individual  serviceman. 
I  refer  to  the  American  in  uniform.  He  is  the 
aU  Important  citizen  who  places  his  life  on 
the  firing  line  to  defend  his  country  and 
freedom.  I  refer  specifically  to  your  sons, 
your  husbands,  your  relatives  and  your 
friends. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  let  me  assure 
jou,  it  is  a  rewarding  one — rewarding  not  In 
money  or  material  awards,  but  In  the  sense 
th»t  a  man  that  gives  much  of  himself,  re- 
ceives much  In  return — and  honor.  I  say  to 
you.  is  the  highest  of  his  rewards. 

One  other  point  upon  which  I  would  like 
to  reflect  before  going  into  the  specifics  of 
how  we  Marines,  along  with  our  fellow  serv- 
icemen, are  trying  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  troubled  time  and  that  is — many  doubts 
have  been  raised  In  many  places  today  con- 
cerning the  character  of  this  nation  and  I 
Would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  if  the 
oniber  of  today's  yoxmg  fighting  man  is  a 
true  reflection  of  the  American  people  whom 
he  represents,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
It  Is,  then  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  charac- 
*«  of  this  nation  and  this  nation's  people, 
ror  I  say  to  you,  what  Is  seen  dally  In  the 


mud  and  sorrow  and  havoc  in  Vietnam  on 
the  part  of  our  American  fighting  m^n  ja 
proof  positive  of  their  dedication  and  moti- 
vation. Is  proctf  positive  of  their  belief  In  our 
country  and  what  our  country  represents.  As 
you  know,  dally  on  television  programs  we 
are  eyewitness  to  the  weariness,  the  lined 
f8u:es,  the  mud  covered  clothing,  the  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow  and  even  the  fear  that  now 
and  then  touches  both  the  combat  veteran 
and  the  new  replacement  on  the  battlefield — 
but  always,  and  I  repeat  but  always,  there  U 
still  visible  a  quality  that  we  Marines  both 
love  and  hold  dear — and  I  would  point  out  to 
you  that  the  mud  of  battle  sometimes  ob- 
scures it  but  cannot  hide  It — I  refer  to  the 
spirit,  the  indomitable  will  that  stands  out 
in  the  American  fighting  man — It  cannot 
hide  the  Innate  honesty  and  Integrity  that 
makes  an  American  refuse  to  trade  security 
for  freedom.  It  cannot  hide  the  generosity 
that  has  made  Americans  for  almost  200  years 
reach  out  to  help  a  man — help  a  famUy— or 
help  a  nation  that  had  tried  but  cannot  win 
a  Just  battle  alone — and  I  would  remind  you 
that  this  nation  was  founded  by  a  people, 
and  is  still  populated  by  a  people  who.  thank 
the  good  Lord,  believe  In  and  are  ready  and 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  very  Uves,  if  neces- 
sary, for  liberty,  for  Justice,  for  freedom  and 
for  honor. 

If  we  ever  accepted  less,  If  we  ever  expected 
others  to  accept  less,  then  I  am  sure  you 
would  agree  we  would  be  selling  our  country 
short.  In  a  sense,  we  would  be  Joining  the 
side  of  the  fuzzy  thinking  cloud  sitters,  the 
cynics,  the  misguided  who  would  sell  cheaply 
the  sacrifices  in  which  they  take  no  part — In 
which  they  have  never  taken  a  part. 

And  now  to  the  question  of  how  we  are 
faring  on  this  day,  approximately  two  and  a 
half  years  after  the  President  sent  our  first 
American  troops — a  Marine  Expeditionary 
Brigade — Into  a  struggling,  dying  naUon  that 
had  called  for  our  help.  Just  what  has  been 
accomplished  In  Vietnam?  The  communist 
efforts  to  take  over  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  have  been  turned  back.  Their  efforts 
to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  government, 
to  prevent  local  elections,  are  being  defeated. 
In  short,  if  we  had  not  been  there,  there 
would  be  no  legitimate  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Without  our  presence  the  communists  could 
have  taken  all,  almost  tmopposed.  But  this, 
praise  the  Lord  and  the  American  service- 
man, did  not  come  to  pass  and  will  not  come 
to  pass.  Slowly  and  surely  we  are  winning 
and  they,  the  communists,  will  NOT  take 
over.  They  will  be  defeated  and  history,  I  am 
confident,  will  confirm  the  statement  that  I 
have  Just  made.  These  then  are  the  things 
we  have  accomplished  and  are  accomplish- 
ing. It  Is  a  slow  process  but  triumph  In  the 
end  we  will. 

And  now  Specifically  how  Is  the  Individual 
man  faring?  Never  in  past  wars  have  we  asked 
so  much  of  our  young  serviceman  as  we  are 
asking  today  In  Vietnam.  And  never  have 
they  responded  with  so  much  professional- 
ism and  understanding.  Never  have  they 
been  quicker  to  grasp  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  threat  to  freedom.  Dally  they 
are  proving  their  deep  devotion  to  this  great 
and  beloved  land  of  ours.  They  have  willingly 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  current  task  re- 
quires their  sustained  exertions  and  con- 
tinuing sacrifices.  They  radiate  Idealism  and 
dedication.  They  believe  In  their  Job  and  In 
their  country. 

Today's  heroes,  and  the  list  la  almost  end- 
less, would  endorse  the  opinion  of  that 
revolutionary  war  patriot.  Thomas  Paine, 
who  wrote.  "Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it." 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  samplee  of  what  our 
modem  day  Tom  Palnes'  are  writing  from 
their  foxholes  In  Vietnam  as  they  undergo 
the  fatigue  and  sacrifice  of  supporting  free- 


dom. While  their  literary  style  may  be  lack- 
ing their  patriotism   Is  not. 

Here  is  what  one  young  corporal  writes — 
"What  has  happened  to  the  flag  wavers,  the 
pride  in  suppKjrt  of  our  president  and  our 
nation  and  our  own  belief  in  freedom.  Since 
when  Is  It  old  fashioned  to  love  the  sight  of 
old  glory — to  celebrate  the  4th  of  July — to 
fight  for  the  security  of  the  world." 

A  young  airman  writes  and  I  quote — "My 
father  fought  in  the  second  world  war  in  the 
Pacific  area — now  I  am  proud  to  serve  my 
country  as  he  did.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  the  country  I 
love."  Now  I  ask  you,  could  Patrick  Henry 
have  said  it  better? 

Still  another  young  corpc*^  writes,  "We 
all  know  we  are  here  for  a  good  cause.  I  '■a" 
assure  you  of  one  thing — this  is  one  Marine 
who  is  proud  to  be  an  American.  After  what 
I  have  seen  here — I  know  what  It  Is  to  have 
freedom.  These  people  In  Vietnam  need  help. 
These  people  deeerve  freedom  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  give 
them  a  chance." 

I  could  present  scores  of  other  examples 

but  those  which  I  have  Just  quoted  sum  up 
the    prevalent    spirit    and    attitude    of    our 

American  serviceman  In  Vietnam  today and 

I  think  that  those  of  you  here  on  this  oc- 
casion, both  veterans  and  citizens,  share  my 
pride  In  the  men  who  stand  knee  deep  In 
rice  paddy  mire  with  their  heads  held  high, 
asking  no  favors — giving  much  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam — and  I  am  also  sure 
that  you  share  my  opimon  that  the  attitude 
of  our  fighting  men  Is  altogether  becoming 
of  our  great  national  heritage.  And  I  am 
also  sure  that  you  will  agree  that  with  such 
a  spirit,  such  an  attitude,  our  fighting  men 
cannot  but  fare  weU  in  this  demanding 
struggle. 

In  passing,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
point  out  that  our  program  of  assistance  In 
Vietnam,  both  on  the  battlefield  and  In  the 
civic  action  areas  is  a  program  of  assistance, 
not  one  of  charity.  It  Is  a  program  for  free- 
dom, and  let  me  say  to  you.  that  In  this 
gireat  country  of  ours — freedom  Is  every- 
body's business.  To  this  I  might  add — de- 
fense Is  everybody's  business  too.  particu- 
larly when  it  is  concerned  with  freedom. 

That  is  why  today  we  Marines  are  proud 
to  stand  in  the  front  ranks  and  on  the  firing 
line  In  South  Vietnam.  There  are  some  Ir- 
responsible dissenters,  as  you  know,  but  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier  they  have  contributed 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Thank  God, 
however,  the  vast  majority  of  our  American 
people  pay  their  way  in  this  program  for 
freedom  using  the  currency  of  effort,  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  and  deep  commitment  to  the 
principles  for  which  this  nation  stands. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  Inform  you  that 
yoxir  Marines  and  other  American  servicemen 
In  Vietnam  have  been  armed  with  the  best 
equipment  which  our  American  technology 
can  produce.  But  let  me  say  to  you — their 
hardiest  armor,  their  most  potent  weapon  Is 
the  American  spirit — their  American  ideals 
and  principles. 

It  is  on  these  ideals  and  principles  which 
our  American  servicemen  have  been  nurtured 
since  their  birth.  It  is  In  their  communities, 
their  American  home  towns  like  Westminster, 
where  we  are  gathered  here  toiUght,  that 
they  have  been  Imbued  and  forUfied  with 
this  American  spirit.  You.  the  citizens,  with 
whom  they  have  associated,  you  their  fathers 
and  their  mothers  have  sown  the  seeds  of  this 
spirit — and  for  this,  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  free  people  of  this  entire 
world  own  to  you  the  American  people  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  By  your  dally  actions 
and  deeds  here  at  home  you  must  keep  this 
spirit  alive — this  Is  your  most  important  task. 
This  Lb  the  best  way  for  you  to  support 
these  dedicated  Americans  who  today  face 
the  communist  enemy  in  South  Vietnam. 
This  spirit  Is  the  spirit  that  binds — this  la 
the  spirit  that  Is  unbreakable. 
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William  Francis  Gibbs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NZW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  KUPyKHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wil- 
liam Francis  Gibbs,  my  constituent  was 
an  outstanding  naval  architect  and 
marine  engineer. 

His  work  was  vital  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  xiltlmate  success  of  our  Navy 
In  World  W&r  U. 

He  lead  a  full  and  constructive  life  and 
so  with  his  passing,  we  once  again  recog- 
nize his  accomplishments  which  became 
a  part  of  the  history  of  this  great  Nation. 

His  widow,  the  former  Vera  Cravath 
Larkln  and  his  family  share  that  history 
with  the  entire  country  in  his  memory. 

His  biography  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday,  September  7,  1967, 
follows: 

WnxiAic     Pbakcis     Gibbs     Dead — Designed 
Lines        "TJNmD       States" — Selt-Taitoht 
Naval   Aechitect    Planned    Pbotottpe   of 
THE  Libebtt   Ship  for  the   Navt 
WlUlam  Francis  Glbbe,  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  naval  architects  and  marine  en- 
gineers, died  yesterday  In  Roosevelt  Hospital 
after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  81  years  old. 

As  president  of  the  firm  of  Gibbs  &  Cox, 
Inc.,  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Gibbs  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  design  of  the  superllner  United 
States.  High-ranking  Navy  officers  have 
credited  >»<"«  with  contributing  more  than 
any  other  individual  to  the  success  of  the 
United  States  Navy  In  World  War  n. 

In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles  he  led  a  long  and 
hard-fought  battle  In  Federal  and  ship- 
building circles  to  convert  warship  design  to 
high-pressure  and  high-temperature  steam, 
which  eventuaUy  gave  fighting  ships  the 
high  speed  and  great  endurance  that  played 
an  Important  part  In  naval  operations  In 
the  war. 

TTtn  plans  were  the  basis  for  construction 
of  more  t>"^"  2,000  Liberty  ships  as  the  work 
horses  of  the  war. 

A  determined  and  vociferous  advocate  of 
perfection  In  ship  safety,  he  personally 
dogg^  construction  of  the  fast  trans- 
Atlantic  liner  United  States  to  see  that  the 
builders  used  no  combustible  materials. 
There  was  no  wood  In  the  ship,  except  the 
kitchen  chopping  blocks  and  the  pianos  In 
her  public  rooms. 

Another  of  his  convictions  involved  better 
compartmentatlon  of  ocean  vessels  with  au- 
tomatically closing  bulkhead  doors  to  assure 
the  ships'  remaining  afloat  even  if  one  or 
more  compartments  opened  In  a  collision. 

FIRM  designed   6,000   SBIPS 

It  Is  thought  that  more  than  6,000  naval 
and  commercial  vessels  have  been  built  to 
Glbbfl  &  Cox  specifications. 

The  man  who  directed  nearly  3,000  em- 
ployes at  the  firm's  peak  of  design  work 
dxuing  the  war  had  no  formal  training  as 
a  naval  architect.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  holder  of  law  degree  from 
Columbia  University,  he  taught  himself 
naval  architecture. 

In  his  youth,  before  World  War  I,  he  and 
bis  equally  enthusiastic  brother,  Frederic  H. 
Olbbe,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  design 
firm,  spread  drawing  sheets  out  on  the  floor 
of  their  father's  home  in  Philadelphia  and 
worked  out  ship  designs. 

Pot  practice,  they  redesigned  some  of  tb» 
battleships  of  the  British  fleet.  After  Woxld 
War  I  the  brotbers  {Hoposed  the  construc- 


tion of  superllners  for  the  United  States  and 
worked  out  a  projeot  for  a  Ug  trans-AtlanOc 
shipping    tennlnal    st   Montauk    Point.    LX 

The  two  Olhta  brorthers  were  Inseparable 
friends  frocn  their  youth.  In  the  Industry 
WlUiam  Prands  was  recognized  for  his  bril- 
liant concepts  In  ship  design  and  for  hla 
ablUty  to  ptaui  details  of  vessels  in  his  mind. 
TTie  younger  brother  has  been,  as  It  was  said 
of  him,  the  "financial  and  administrative 
brains." 

They  founded  their  company  as  Olbbs 
Brothers.  Inc.  In  1922.  In  1929  they  formed 
a  new  partnership  with  the  late  Daniel  H. 
Cox,  a  naval  architect  who  specialized  in 
yachts  and  other  smaU  craft.  He  died  in  1965. 

The  terminal  never  came  to  fruition  and 
the  superllner  dream  was  not  realized  until 
July,  1952,  when  the  United  States  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  Southampton  at  an  average 
sp>eed  of  35. 9  knots,  taking  the  speed  record 
from  the  Cunard  Uner  Queen  Mary.  She 
bested  the  Queen  Mary's  record  Ume  In 
countless  other  subsequent  crossings  without 
ever  opening  to  full  power. 

The  design  of  her  hull  and  other  features 
and  her  low  rate  of  fuel  consumption  were 
matters  of  top  secrecy. 

The  liner  was  built  for  quick  conversion  as 
a  naval  auxiliary,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  officially  designated  Mr.  Gibbs  as  the 
sentinel  on  secret  features.  Even  after  the 
ship  had  long  been  in  service,  news  m.edia 
oould  not  obtain  underhvUl  pictures  of  the 
United  States,  although  other  wax  vessels 
oould  be  photographed. 

A    "HKAKT    OF    STONE" 

A  lanky  man  of  somber  meln  and  ascetic 
habits,  Mr.  Glbbe  cultivated  the  role  of  the 
curmudgeon. 

"I  am  not  a  pleasant  p)ersonallty,"  he 
would  say.  An  eloquent  public  sp>eaker,  he 
would  often  refer  to  his  reputation  as  a  tough 
task-master  In  dealing  with  his  staS. 

"Under  this  dour  exterior  beats  a  heart  of 
stone,"  he  would  say. 

His  principal  aides  reix>rted  that  it  was  not 
unusual  oc  a  Sunday  to  get  an  early  morn- 
ing telephone  call  from  William  Francis,  as 
everyone  cailed  him.  They  did  not  have  to 
Inquire  where  he  was. 

He  was  at  the  office,  a  30-story  buUdlng  at 
21  West  Street  where  Glbbe  &  Cox  occupies 
15  floors,  fourteen  of  them  Inacceeible  to 
the  public,  under  rigid  security  surveUlance 
to  protect  models,  designs  and  top-secret 
Navy  contract  work. 

dedicated  to  liner 

Mr.  Olbb's  de<llcatlon  to  the  sup>erllner  Is 
legendary  in  the  shipping  Industry.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  ship's  oi>eratlon  he  sel- 
dom missed  an  arrival.  He  stalked  through 
the  ship  checking  Instruments  and  records. 
Until  a  year  or  so  ago  the  ship's  chief  engi- 
neer, Capt.  William  Kaiser,  was  called  on 
ship-to-shore  telephone,  to  relate  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  turblnee  and  a  drop-by-drop 
co\mt  of  fuel  oil  consumption. 

On  her  arrival  day,  after  his  customary 
breakfast  of  tea  and  toast  at  dawn  In  his 
home  at  946  Fifth  Avenue,  Mr.  Glbbe  would 
speed  In  his  chauSeur-driven  Cadillac  along 
the  Brooklyn  shore  to  a  point  where  he 
would  stand  In  all  weather  to  watch  the  big 
liner  move  In  from  sea. 

Some  shipbuilders  disliked  him.  He  was  the 
scourge  of  the  buUders  constructing  a  vessel 
to  Glbbe  &  Cox  plans;  he  moved  Into  the 
yard,  set  up  an  office  and  haunted  the  place, 
tapping  around  at  all  hoiirs,  testing  mate- 
rials and  ordering  changes  when  equipment 
did    not   meet   specifications. 

In  1940,  before  this  country's  entry  tn  the 
war.  Federal  authorities  directed  to  him  a 
tecun  of  British  officials  seeking  the  oom- 
structlon  of  a  fleet  of  freighters  In  Uils  ooxin- 
try.  They  propxwed  20  ships. 

~Tou  don't  need  them."  Mr.  Olbbe  told  the 
Tldton  bluntly.  When  they  asked  why,  he 


replied,  "if  you  are  that  near  winning  the 
war  you  have  no  need  for  them." 

He  persuaded  the  team  to  order  60  ships. 
They  were  designed  as  modlflcatlons  of  the 
British  coaster,  which  the  naval  architect 
considered  pjerfect  for  the  Job.  They  were  the 
precursors  of  the  hundreds  of  Liberty  ships 
built  for  this  country's  war  use,  many  of 
which  are  stUl  running. 

OPERA,  LITERArORE,  BASEBALL 

With  all  hte  rigid  work  schedules  he  had 
broad  outside  Interests.  He  and  Mrs.  Gibbs, 
the  former  Vera  Cravath  Larkln,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Paul  D.  Cravath.  prominent 
lawyer  and  p>atron  of  the  arte,  were  often  at 
the  opera  and  theater. 

At  the  many  affairs  on  the  United  States 
the  rangy  man  in  the  rumpled  dark  suit,  sit- 
ting without  a  cocktail  on  a  lounge  at  the 
rear  of  the  room,  would  be  Mr.  Glbbe,  carry- 
ing on  a  low-key  conversation  about  music 
or  books,  oc  straightening  out  a  new  ac- 
quaintance oc  the  batting  record  of  a  cur- 
rently sensational  baseball  player. 

Next  to  the  liner  United  States,  he  was 
proudest  of  bis  design  of  the  New  York  City 
Fire  Department's  Super  Pumi>er.  an  $875,000 
wheeled  pumper  and  tender  with  tremendous 
power.  A  life- time  fire  buff,  he  designed  It  to 
draw  water  from  many  hydrants,  or  from 
the  river  more  than  a  mile  way.  It  can  knock 
a  building  down  and  can  throw  water  74 
fioors  up  the  Empire  State  Biilldlng. 

Mr.  Olbbe  served  Ln  World  War  I  as  a  ship- 
ping consultant  to  the  War  Department.  In 
1937  be  was  on  a  special  advlBory  board  on 
battleship  plans,  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  In  194J  and  1943  he  was  controller  of 
shipbuilding,  War  Production  Board.  He  held 
ntimerous  honors,  awards  and  honorary 
degrees. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Glbbe  and  his  brother, 
he  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Francis  and 
Christopher;  a  stepson,  Adrlal  Larkln,  and 
two   grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 
later. 


Pfc.  Henry  M.  Wharton,  Jr. 


EXl'isa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Henry.  M.  Wharton,  Jr.,  a  marine 
from  Maryland,  was  recently  killed  in 
action  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  courage  of  this  yomig  man  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  the  Record  : 
Private  Wharton  Dies  in  Vietnam  Combat. 
Was  18 

An  18-year-old  Baltlmorean,  Marine  Pfc. 
Henry  Marvin  Wharton,  Jr.,  was  shot  to  death 
in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Private  Wharton,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Gloris 
M.  Wharton,  of  4804  Pilgrim  road,  died  Sep- 
tember 10  of  multiple  gunshot  wounds  re- 
ceived while  on  an  assault  mission. 

Private  Wharton  had  attended  Northern 
ffigh  School,  but  he  left  after  completing  the 
eleventh  grade  and  went  to  work  as  a  ware- 
houseman for  the  Joseph  M.  Zamolskl  Com- 
p>any,  a  wholesale  distributor  of  electrical 
supplies  In  Southwest  Baltimore,  bis  brother- 
in-law,  Philip  A.  Hoffman,  said  la£t  nlgbt. 

In  December,  1966,  the  youth  enlisted  In 
the  Marines.  "He  signed  up  with  the  exprea 
purpose  of  going  to  Vietnam,"  Mr.  Hoffman 
said. 
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After  basic  training  at  Parris  Island,  B.C., 
and  a  few  months  at  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C, 
Private  Wharton  went  to  Vietnam  last  June. 

"He  never  complained  about  the  military 
life, "  but  always  told  us  that  "he  was  okay." 
Mr.  Hoffman  said,  adding  that  the  young 
BOldlers's  letters  were  often  Interrupted  by  his 
having  to  leave  on  a  combat  mission. 

His  last  letter,  dated  September  9,  the  day 
before  his  death,  said  that  "be  was  okay"  and 
gfiked  that  he  be  sent  some  "ketchup,  mus- 
tard, a  rain  suit  and  some  candy  bars," 
Mr.  Hoffman  said. 

Private  Wharton  had  once  thought  of  mak- 
ing the  Marine  Corps  a  career,  but  later 
letters  indicated  he  was  thinking  about 
going  Into  the  Secret  Service  or  the  PBX, 
Mr.  Hoffman  said. 

In  addition  to  his  mother.  Private  Whar- 
ton Ls  s\irvived  by  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Agnes 
Hoffman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Wagner  and  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Goldsmith,  all  of  Baltimore. 


A  Debate :  Peace  Against  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  good  communities  In  the  district 
which  I  represent  is  Napervllle.  It  has 
been  engaged  In  a  heated  debate  during 
the  past  summer — a  debate  engendered 
hy  the  Napervllle  Summer  Peace  Project. 
The  sponsoring  committee  Includes  a 
number  of  leading  citizens,  and  it  has 
worked  In  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee. 

Some  Napervllllans  believe  the  project 
committee  has  gone  too  far  in  urging 
young  men  to  become  conscientious  ob- 
jectors In  order  to  avoid  l)elng  drafted. 
Some  would  silence  the  committee,  and 
I  think  a  great  many  want  the  commit- 
tee's message  toned  down. 

The  Summer  Peace  Project  sent  a  let- 
ter to  all  the  young  men  In  Napervllle 
«nd  Included  a  reprint  of  a  well-known 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  entitled.  "We  Burned  Every 
Hut." 

I  believe  nearly  all  of  us  have  seen  this 
letter.  It  has  gotten  wide  circulation. 
Presumably  written  by  a  soldier  to  his 
parents,  it  tells  of  a  search-and-destroy 
sweep  through  some  Vietnam  villages. 
Huts  were  burned  to  flush  out  Vietcong 
guerrillas  but,  on  one  occasion,  a  sol- 
dier's grenade  killed  a  woman  and  her 
three  children. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
Summer  Peace  Project's  letter: 

Now  Is  the  time  to  realize  your  own  hu- 
man dignity  by  questioning  the  morality  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  of  the  reliance  upon 
conscription  for  Its  Implementation.  ...  Is 
it  right  to  determine  the  future  of  other 
people  without  their  consent?  Similarly.  Is 
conscription  right?  Shouldn't  you  have  the 
right  to  a  voice  In  the  decision  to  engage  In 
»  war  that  might  cost  you  your  life?  Is  It 
good  to  have  a  kiUer  menUUty  forced  upon 
»  segment  of  the  young  men  of  our  so- 
ciety? .  .  .  Maybe  you  are  a  conscientious 
objector  to  war  or  maybe  not.  .  .  .  For  fur- 
ther clarlflcatlon  on  conscientious  objector 
rtatuB.  ... 


For  myself,  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  people  on  this 
committee,  nor  would  I  suggest  that 
Americans  ought  to  remain  silent  on  the 
great  questions  which  face  us. 

By  inadvertance,  I  am  sure,  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  Summer  Peace  Project's 
letter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  conscienti- 
ous objector  advice.  He  is  a  marine,  now 
In  Vietnam.  I  think  that  all  of  us, 
whether  we  be  hawk  or  dove,  or  some- 
where between,  will  do  well  to  read  what 
this  young  man  has  to  say. 

It  was  printed  as  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Napervllle  Sun,  and  I  present  it 
for  insertion  In  the  Record: 
From  a  Marine  in  Vietnam,  a  View  on  thi 
Peace  Project  F>rogram 

SotTTH  Vietnam, 
September  1, 1967. 
Dear  Mr.  WHrrt:  I'm  presently  stationed 
in  South  Viet  Nam  with  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps.  Just  recently  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  Napervllle  Summer  Peace  Project's 
letter. 

I  have  never  been  so  completely  dis- 
appointed and  appalled  In  my  life! 

Are  these  people  Americans?  Have  they 
been  to  Viet  Nam  and  seen  what  It  is  really 
like  so  they  can  truthfully  say  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about? 

It  states  In  the  letter  that  a  person  owes  it 
to  his  conscience  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
Well,  I'm  going  to  answer  them  In  the  way 
all  the  men  In  Viet  Nam  and  all  true  Ameri- 
cans would!  I  have  been  in  Viet  Nam  for  10 
months,  so  I  know  how  the  men  over  here 
feel. 

To  start  off,  who  says  we  are  determining 
the  future  of  other  people  without  their 
consent?  I'm  sure  this  was  meant  in  respect 
to  the  Viet  Nam  war,  as  is  most  of  the  letter. 
If  a  person  were  to  check,  the  Vietnamese 
people  asked  us  to  come  and  help  them  In 
their  Sght  against  communism  and  its  tyran- 
nical dictatorship.  They  need  our  help,  for 
they  are  economically  and  militarily  vmable 
to  defend  their  own  human  rights. 

I  wish  that  all  the  people  who  feel  we  are 
unjust  in  what  we  are  doing  could  be  put  In 
a  protective  shell,  where  no  harm  could  come 
to  them,  and  they  be  given  a  real  view  (In 
person)   to  see  what  Viet  Nam  Is  really  like. 

The  Vietnamese  people  are  Uving  In  con- 
ditions that  would  make  our  slums  look  like 
a  Hilton  hotel.  Disease  Is  outrageous  and 
cleanliness  is  almost  unheard  of.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  children  digging  and 
rummaging  through  a  garbage  dump  to  try 
and  get  one  decent  meal  a  day? 

They  have  a  confusing  life  to  live,  too.  On 
one  hand,  they  have  a  government  trying  to 
help  them,  and  on  the  other,  they  have  the 
Viet  Cong  saying,  "if  you  dont  follow  our 
ways  and  beliefs,  we  wiU  kill  your  youngest 
child  and  keep  murdering  your  family  until 
you  will."  Do  you  call  this  freedom?  Are  we 
obstructing  human  dignity  when  we  are 
fighting  against  this? 

Also,  you  have  said  that  if  we  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  foreign  policy  we  will  kill  and 
die  for  Issues  never  made  clear.  What  can  be 
more  clear?  These  people  need,  and  have 
asked,  for  our  help! 

Granted,  maybe  this  is  a  Job  for  the  United 
Nations,  but  I  think  the  UN  is  falling  short 
of  Its  true  purpose  of  being.  When  this  hap- 
pens, why  shouldn't  we,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  nations  on  earth,  Jump  In  and 
help?  Is  this  conflict  economically  hurting 
us?  No! 

This  statement  that  policies  were  never 
brought  to  a  vote  and  that  we  have  no  real 
voice  In  our  government  is  a  fallacy.  We  have, 
as  adults,  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  vote 
In  every  election.  (Did  all  of  you  vote  In  the 
last  one?)  Also,  what  in  the  world  are  sena- 
tors and  representatives  for.  If  not  to  voice 


the  opinion  erf  the  public.  All  you  have  to  do 
Is  contact  them  I 

You  are  probably  asking,  why  should  we 
go  halfway  around  the  world  to  flght  for 
something  that  isn't  affecting  us?  It  is — or 
soon  will — affect  us!  Would  you  rather  fight 
this  In  our  own  street  and  back  yards?  Do 
you  want  to  see  your  own  relations  abused 
and  possibly  murdered  by  this  brutality? 

It  Is  human  nature  not  to  want  to  die.  but 
where  would  we  be  if  our  forefathers  had 
said,  "To  hell  with  It.  Let  someone  else  do 
It."  As  you  know,  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
they  tried  to  run  from  England's  abuse,  but 
it  followed  them  and,  eventually,  they  had  to 
fight  and  die  to  procure  the  freedoms  we,  as 
Americans,  enjoy  today. 

You  try  to  say  that  we  are  killers  and 
aggressors  over  here — but  we  are  not!  We 
battle  when  it  Is  needed  to  stop  Viet  Cong 
rule  or  aggression  and  not  to  soothe  a  sadis- 
tic pleasure.  I  might  add,  too,  that  with  every 
American  unit  that  goes  Into  battle,  there  Is 
also  one  or  more  Vietnamese  run  unit. 

As  far  as  developing  a  killer  mentality  In 
our  men.  It  hasn't  and  never  wlU  happen. 
This  Is  a  guerrilla  war;  not  a  conventional 
one.  It  appears  dirty  and  lousy  because  of 
guerrilla  tactics  that  are  used. 

This  burning  the  hut  episode  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  done.  The  Viet  Cong  are 
sneaky  and  tricky  and  can  hide  almost  any- 
where. If  you  were  to  check  the  true  facts, 
the  Innocent  people  were  removed  first  and 
given  food  and  housing  to  replace  what  was 
lost.  (Probably  much  better  than  what  they 
had.) 

The  men  who  are  returning  to  the  States 
all  the  time — are  they  killers?  No!  They  have 
lived  and  seen  the  bad  part  of  life.  They 
know  what  It  Is  like  to  fight  for  a  belief. 
They  have  seen  people  that  are  so  bad  off 
they  should  give  up,  still  are  determlnt-l  to 
better  themselves.  Theoe  men  now  know — 
without  a  doubt — how  great  we  have  it  as 
Americans!  !  ! 

The  men  who  are  still  here — are  they 
killers?  Would  a  killer,  when  something  like 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  or  "Gci  Bless 
America"  Is  played,  have  tears  In  his  eyes? 
They  do.  Believe  me.  they  do. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  one  more 
thing.  If  something  should  happen  to  me — 
If  I  should  be  killed  over  here  and  not  make 
It  home — you.  each  one  of  you,  ask  my  par- 
ents, Kir.  and  Mrs.  Ward  C.  ShlfBer,  If  I  have 
died  In  vain  and  for  no  plausible  reason.  I 
know  what  they  will  say,  for  they  have 
taxight  and  Instilled  in  me  a  sense  of  patriot- 
ism and  obligation.  I'm  not  a  hero,  but  I  do 
believe  In  my  country,  my  God.  and  my 
rights! 

Also,  I  say  this  to  my  generation — go  ahead 
and  dodge  the  draft,  but  I  pray  to  God  that 
my  kids  and  yours  wont  have  to  do  what 
you  were  too  scared  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

Cpl.  Jack  C.  Shotles. 


Fireann*  Control  and  Law  EnforcemcDt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  recent  letter  to  the  Congress  stress- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  firearms  control  legislation. 
With  him  and  with  the  law  enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  country,  I  strong- 
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ly  endorse  the  prompt  enactaient  of  such 
legislation. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  also 
spoken  out  upon  this  Issue.  On  Septem- 
ber 1  he  wrote  an  open  letter  to  all  law 
enforcement  officers  setting  out  his  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  and  State 
legislation.  In  that  letter  he  made  It 
quite  clear  that  the  "time  for  action  is 
here"  and  that  "mall-order  firearms  pur- 
chases should  be  banned,  interstate 
transportation  of  firearms  controlled, 
and  local  registration  of  weapons  re- 
quired and  enforced." 

What  is  done  locally  Is  something  as 
to  which  we  have  no  control  or  respon- 
sibility in  Congress.  But  we  do  have  both 
control  and  responsibility  as  to  what  is 
done  natlOTUilly.  We  must  answer  to  our 
conscience  as  well  as  to  our  constituents 
eadti  time  we  read  of  another  shooting 
which  might  have  been  prevented  with 
appropriate  control  legislation. 

I  append  Director  Hoover's  complete 
statement  to  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Messacc  Fxom  the  Dqiectob  to  AX4> 
Law  HlNFOEciaifKNT  Ofticials 
Each  year,  thousands  at  businessmen  look 
up  from  their  work  Into  the  menacing  muzzle 
of  a  gim  wielded  by  a  trigger-happy  robber. 
In  recent  months,  murderous  snipers  have 
waged  guerrUla  warfare  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  our  city  streets.  In  1963.  oxa 
President  waa  slain  with  a  mail-order  rifle. 
During  the  calendar  year  of  1966  alone,  more 
cltlzenB  were  killed  or  assaulted  with  guns 
In  American  streets  and  homes  than  were 
Ulled  In  battle  during  the  entire  Korean 
conflict. 

The  use  of  firearms  In  crime  Is  Indeed  a 
serious  and  major  problem  In  our  country 
today. 

A  firearm  continues  to  be  the  Instriunent 
of  death  In  virtually  every  murder  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  Last  year,  55  of  the 
67  law  enforcement  victims  killed  In  the 
line  of  duty  died  from  gunshot  wounds. 
Theee  figures  are  In  keeping  with  the  trend 
sinoe  IMO  which  reflects  that  firearms  have 
been  the  murder  weapons  In  96  percent  of 
the  335  police  killings. 

There  has  been  an  Increasing  Interest  on 
,the  part  of  the  public  In  this  admittedly 
complex  Issue.  I  have  publicly  stated  my  view 
for  many  years  that  better  control  of  fire- 
arms Is  not  only  desirable,  but  also  neces- 
sary to  public  welfare.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  time  for  debate  Is  past;  the 
■  time  for  action  Is  here. 

I  think  mail-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  b<uined.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registra- 
tion of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 

The  primary  thrust  against  this  serious 
problem  must  be  from  the  local  level,  but 
Federal  assistance  must  strongly  oom.ple- 
ment  State  gun  legislation.  While  It  Is  true 
a  hardened  criminal  will  obtain  a  gun  re- 
gardless of  statutes  In  force,  most  authorities 
agree  that  controls  would  make  acquisition 
more  difflcult.  With  a  large  percentage  of 
the  murders  in  the  United  States  occurring 
within  the  family  or  among  acquaintances, 
the  readily  available  lethal  firearm,  seven 
times  more  deadly  than  other  murder  weap- 
ons, becomes  a  major  factor. 

Enforced  controls  at  the  local  level  pro- 
vide the  poeslbiUty  of  investigative  leads  in 
tracing  stolen  weapons  and  those  used  in 
crime.  This  possibility  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  nationwide  capa- 
bilities of  the  rapidly-  expanding  FBI  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center.  Pertinent 
weapons  information  stored  in  this  com- 
puter network  is  available  to  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  country  In  a  matter  of 
seconds. 


Some  States  and  Jurisdictions  have  laws 
which  allow  courts  to  Imjjose  stlSer  pen- 
altleo  for  crtmlnals  who  use  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  felonies.  A  realistic  implica- 
tion of  theae  laws  by  the  courts,  plus  the 
passage  of  similar  legislation  In  areas  where 
none  now  exists,  together  with  mandatory 
prohibitions  against  suspended  sentences  In 
cases  involving  firearms,  would  certainly  be 
a  strong  deterrent  to  those  who  contemplate 
using  firearms  for  violence. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  pre- 
meditated. The  statistics  are  grim  and  realis- 
tic. Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  public. 

JoBK  Edgar  Hooves, 

Director. 


Two- Week  Tour  of  Sontheatt  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier  today  in  a  short  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  will  include  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  over  the  next  several  days  the 
text  of  nine  articles  I  cabled  to  the  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  during  my  recrait  2- 
week  tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  The  first 
two  of  these  articles  follow: 
Representattve  McCartht  To  Report  Viet 
Blection  roR  the  News 

(When  Representative  McCarthy  of  Buffalo 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  Vietnam  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  election  The  Buf- 
falo Evening  News  contracted  with  him  to  re- 
port his  observations  and  offer  his  Judgment 
of  the  historic  event.  Mr.  McCarthy  Is  a  for- 
mer reporter  for  the  News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

New  York,  August  29. — "We  are  in  South 
Vietnam  today  because  we  want  to  aUow  a 
little  nation  self-determination.  Wo  want 
them  to  be  able  to  go  and  vote  for  the  kind 
of  leaders  they  want,  and  select  the  type  of 
government  they  want." 

These  words  of  President  Johnson  high- 
light the  significance  of  next  week's  South 
Vietnamese  presldental  election  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
choose  their  own  political  leaders  and  In- 
stitutions free  from  external  aggression  and 
Internal  subversion  is  central  to  U.S.  alms  in 
South  Vietnam. 

several  disqualified 

So  It  was,  that  members  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress this  summer  became  increasingly 
gloomy  over  developments  which  cast  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  campaign  and  the  projected 
elections. 

First  came  the  news  that  several  tickets  op- 
p>c>6lng  the  ruling  mUitary  Junta's  slate  of 
Gens.  Thleu  and  Ky  were  ruled  off  the  ballo*. 
One  waa  excluded  because  its  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  Is  French.  Another,  because  its 
presidential  nominee  Is  a  Conununlst.  Bud- 
dhist tickets  also  were  ruled  off  the  ballot  by 
the  elected  constituent  assembly. 

Next  came  a  profoundly  disturbing  fore- 
cast from  a  respected  American  Journalist 
that  a  military  committee  would  run  the  Sai- 
gon government  regardless  of  who  won  the 
September  race  for  President.  Premier  Nguy- 
en Cao  Ky's  subsequent  promise  to  honor  the 
outcome  of  the  elections  and  VS.  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker's  statement  supporting 


Oen.  Ky's  pledge  did  little  to  dispel  skepti- 
cism in  many  U.S.  Congressional  quarters. 

URGE  WARMING  TO  KT 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  said  flatly  that 
the  whole  affair  constituted  a  "fraud." 

Oomix>undlng  the  gloom  was  the  disclosure 
late  last  week  that  50  South  Vietnamese 
military  officers,  including  some  generals, 
would  be  fired  tor  corruption  and  inefficiency. 
One  U.S.  Congressman's  exclamation:  "It 
looks  as  though  we're  Just  propping  up  a 
corrupt  military  dictatorship."  reflected  the 
disenchantment  of  many  House  Members. 

Fifty-seven,  Including  the  writer,  went  so 
far  as  to  urg«  F*resldent  Johnson  to  warn 
Ky  that  unless  his  regime  took  prompt  steps 
to  Insure  that  free  elections  are  held  the 
U.S.  would  undertake  a  swlous  reappraisal  of 
our  involvMnent  in  Vietnam. 

KT    INVITES    observers 

A  highly-placed  official  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Thursday  informed  the  writer  that 
he  was  convinced  that  the  VS.  Congress 
concern  was  having  the  desired  effect  on 
Gen.  Ky  and  that  efforts  were  In  fact  being 
exerted  to  guarantee  free  elections  and  Insure 
that  the  outcome  would  be  honored  by  the 
contesting  factions. 

Stung  by  the  charges  of  "fraud"  and  irreg- 
ularities. Premier  Ky  invited  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  send  obsM^ers.  Other  nations  were 
also  invited  to  send  representatives. 

President  Johnson  announced  he  would 
send  a  mission  of  prominent  Americans,  in- 
cluding three  U.S.  Senators,  to  observe  the 
Sept.  3  voting.  More  than  two  score  other 
nations  are  expected  to  have  either  Jour- 
nalistic or  official  observers  on  the  scene. 

ALREADY    ON    WAT 

Imbued  with  the  Inate  skepticism  charac- 
teristic of  most  present  and  former  news- 
papermen and  fired  by  a  normal  desire  to 
"see  for  one's  self,"  Rep.  Lester  Wolff,  (D., 
N.Y.) .  and  the  writer,  both  fcwmer  newsmen, 
decided  to  make  an  independent  trip  and 
depiart  from  here  today  for  Vietnam  to  ob- 
serve the  wind-up  of  the  campaign  and  the 
election  itself. 

This  will  bo  Congressman  Wolff's  fifth  trip 
to  Vietnam.  On  his  four  previous  Journeys 
there,  he  has  developed  many  direct  con- 
tacts with  members  of  a  number  of  Viet- 
namese factions  which  will  be  tapped  in 
making  an  \inblased  assessment  of  the 
election. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  we  will  be  over 
the  Pacific  headed  for  Tokyo  on  Northwest 
Orient  Flight  7.  Our  ultimate  destination, 
Vietnam,  will  capture  world  attention  dur- 
ing the  next  10  days  because  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  an  election  as  well  as  a  vicious  war. 

The  Central  Isstje  at  Stake  in  Viet  Rioting 

Is  Legitimacy 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

Tokyo,  Augusrt  30. — "We  have  no  more 
business  in  attempting  to  police  an  election 
in  Vietnam  than  the  Vietnamese  would  have 
In  sending  observers  to  the  U.S.  to  assure  an 
'honest  count'  in  our  presidential  race  In 
1968." 

This  statement  of  Rep.  Henry  C.  Schade- 
berg  (R,  Wis.) ,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
able  and  affable  gentleman,  grasps  one  cen- 
tral point  but  misses  another  at  Issue  in  the 
Sept.  3  South  Vietnamese  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

If  this  were  Just  one  In  a  long  series  of  elec- 
tions there  would  be  little  Justification  for 
another  nation  sending  observers.  But  U 
Isn't.  It's  the  flrsrt  election  under  a  newly 
established  democratic  form  of  government 

The  central  issue  at  stake  Is  legitimacy. 

CHANGING  CONCEPTS 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  legitimacy 
of  United  States  institutions  and  democratic 
processes.  But  countless  persons  all  over  the 
world  wonder  whether  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
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midst  of  a  war,  can  establish  a  popularly 
based,  legitimate  government. 

The  stamp  of  legitimacy  has  been  sought 
by  a^lrants  to  power  since  time  Immemorial. 
In  medieval  days  when  the  concept  "from 
God  the  King,  from  King  the  Law"  was  gen- 
erally accepted,  monarchs  sought  the  p>ope'8 
stamp  of  approval. 

In  modem  times,  since  the  advent  of 
representative  democracies  and  acceptance  of 
the  concept  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
people  and  that  only  they,  collectively,  can 
choose  their  leaders,  legitimacy  is  found  in 
the  integrity  of  the  electoral  process. 

COtTLD  OPEN  DOORS 

After  a  series  of  colonial  and  military  gov- 
ernments, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
seeking  to  establish  representative  govern- 
ment, with  leaders  chosen  freely  by  the 
people. 

The  present  military  government,  which 
has  ruled  by  decree  for  two  years.  Is  slated 
to  resign  with  the  election  of  a  President  and 
a  national  legislature. 

The  election  could  mark  a  significant 
turning  point  In  the  history  of  a  long 
troubled  land.  It  could  open  new  doors  to 
peace. 

The  writer  has  advanced  the  proposition 
that  a  new,  legitimate,  freely  elected  govern- 
ment, with  a  mandate  from  the  people, 
might  be  able  to  laimch  new  peace  initiatives 
Immediately  after  the  election. 

Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  (D.  Md.)  Satiu-day 
saw  the  elections  as  the  current  best  hope 
for  renewal  attempts  for  peace. 

MANY    PESSIMISTIC 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  elec- 
tions may  be,  be  said,  they  wUl  provide  a 
government  with  a  popular  mandate  in  place 
of  a  regime  "which  Is  despised  by  many  of 
the  people  it  rules." 

But  many  U.S.  observers — at  home,  here 
tnd  elsewhere — take  a  more  pessimistic  view. 
CJontrary  to  an  apparently  widely  held  view, 
they  see  the  election  as  having  little  effect 
on  the  war. 

Indeed  they  see  the  stepped-up  terrorist 
attacks  of  the  Viet  Cong  as  an  attempt  to 
disrupt  the  elections  and  as  an  opportunity 
to  score  military  advances  while  the  nation's 
attention  Is  turned  to  the  elections. 

With  this  report  and  the  one  of  Tuesday  as 
background,  the  writer  and  his  colleague. 
Long  Island  Congressman  Lester  Wolff,  em- 
bark from  here  today  on  the  last  leg  of  their 
trip  to  Vietnam  to  observe  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign  and  the  election  Sunday. 


Secretary  Freeman  Dedicates  Rural  Water 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   BOUTS   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman  Is  rendering  our  Nation 
outstanding  service  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary  Freeman  Is  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  building  up  rural 
America.  He  Is  looking  ahead  to  the  year 
2000  when  we  will  have  300  million  people 
in  our  country.  Mr.  Freeman  realizes  that 
If  this  Nation  is  to  continue  as  the  heart 
»nd  core  of  the  free  world,  we  must  have 
»  balance  between  our  urban  and  rural 
population. 

On  September  7,  Secretary  Freeman 
made  an  excellent  address  In  my  congres- 


sional district  in  Pickens  County  at  the 
dedication  of  Six  Mile  Community  Water 
EHstrlct  and  the  Bethlehem-Roanoke 
Rural  Water  District. 

I  commend  this  great  address  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country : 

A  dedication  should  be  both  a  tribute  and 
a  commitment. 

A  tribute  to  those  people  who  believed 
enough,  cared  enough  and  did  enough  to 
achieve  something  worthwhile  and  lasting. 

A  dedication  Is  also  a  commitment  to  the 
future  where  unfulfilled  hopes  will  be  re- 
alized and  reachable  expectations   attained. 

This  is  such  an  occasion  and  I  am  proud 
to  share  this  moment  with  you. 

Congratulations  are,  of  course.  In  order 
to  many,  many  people  who  contributed  their 
energies,  their  experience,  and  their  strong 
sense  of  community  responsibilities  to  see 
these  two  great  projects  to  completion  and 
reality. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  name  them  all,  but 
In  behalf  of  all  I  want  to  single  out  the 
two  chairmen:  W.  R.  Reld  of  Central,  South 
Carolina,  and  Norwood  Cunningham  of 
Pickens,  South  Carolina,  and  the  officers  and 
directors  of  their  boards:  Donald  Mitchell, 
Sam  R.  Boldlng,  Kay  Baumgarner,  Nathan 
Kelly,  all  of  the  Six  Mile  Water  District,  and 
W.  E.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Irwin,  Brandon 
Breazeale  and  Oliver  Patterson,  all  of  the 
Bethlehem-Roanoke  Water  District. 

I  am  certain  all  of  you  share  with  me 
and  this  Administration  an  unshakable  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  people  In  rural 
America  to  create  the  kind  of  attractive,  pros- 
pierous  communities  that  mean  expanding 
economic  opp<M'tunltles  with  Jobs  and  new 
business  enterprises  and  the  kind  of  living 
environment  that  every  American  deserves. 
With  good  housing,  good  schools,  good  health 
services,   and  adequate  recreation. 

While  the  basic  thrust  for  attaining  this 
kind  of  rural  America  for  all  its  people,  large- 
ly rests  with  the  efforts  and  determination  of 
the  people  themselves,  it  also  requires  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  programs,  plus  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  realize  them. 

The  progress  you  have  already  made  is 
remarkable: 

More  than  1,100  families  now  have  a  good, 
clean  and  safe  supply  of  water,  in  an  area 
where  It  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain. 
Tomorrow  your  two  systems  will  be  serving 
more  than  2,000  families — ^not  to  mention 
yoiu-  schools,  other  public  institutions  and 
all  your  business  places. 

Your  land  and  property  values  are  steadily 
increasing. 

One  small  Industry  has  moved  In — others 
will. 

You  will  soon  get  a  new  telephone  ex- 
change and  a  new  post  office. 

A  new  Vo-Ag  training  school  Is  being 
built. 

New  homes  are  being  constructed. 

The  signs  of  progress  and  ccmmunlty  ex- 
pansion are  evident  evenrwhere  and  as  the 
oircios  barker  says:  "It's  only  the  beginning 
folks — only  the  beginning!" 

As  you  celebrate  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  more  than  2.000  rural  communities  like 
yours  have  installed  water  or  sewer  facilities 
and  another  500  have  constructed  fine  rec- 
reation EU'eas  since  1961.  This,  too,  la  only 
the  beginning  of  the  total  Job  President 
Johnson  has  set  for  this  Administration — 
the  rebuilding  and  revitalizing  of  oil  of  rural 
America. 

Why  is  it  so  important  and  so  urgent  that 
we  plan  now  and  start  note  the  Job  of  full 
and  complete  development  of  ALL  our  rural 
resources? 

Why  do  we  put  the  highest  kind  of  Ad- 
ministration priority  on  our  "rural  com- 
mitnitiet  of  tomorroxo"  program? 

One  compelling  reason  Is  this: 


For  too  many  years — yes,  for  too  many 
decades — the  people  In  rural  America  have 
been  falUng  farther  and  farther  behind 
urban  areas  In  quality  of  housing,  commu- 
nity facilities.  Job  opportunities,  education, 
health  and  aU  those  things  essential  to  a 
good,   creative   and   rewarding  life. 

This  unconscionable  and  unnecessary  gap 
in  economic  and  social  advantages  between 
rural  and  urban  living — this  alone  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  Justice  would  Justify  a  crash 
program  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Hving  in 
rural  areas. 

But  this  Is  only  part  of  the  reason. 

The  very  fact  that  this  opportimlty  gap 
was  permitted  in  the  first  place  and  then 
allowed  to  pervade  tmd  erode  the  whole 
economic  and  social  structure  of  rural  Amer- 
ica created  not  Just  an  isolated  rural  prob- 
lem. It  created,  as  well,  an  awesome,  some- 
times terrifying,  urban  problem  of  national 
proportions. 

The  absence  of  Job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas,  the  dwindling  and  eometimes  total 
lack  of  educational,  health  and  social  advan- 
tages; unattractive  communities  and  a  per- 
vasive feeling  of  hopelessness  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  future,  have  llteraUy 
forced  20  million  rural  people  into  our  urban 
areas  since  1950. 

The  creation  of  this  rural-urban  Imbal- 
ance of  population — where  more  than  70 
percent  of  our  population  has  Jammed  it- 
self Into  1  percent  of  our  land  area,  cost 
rural  America  millions  of  Its  best  young 
people. 

While  the  cities  got  many  of  our  best 
yoiing  people,  they  also  got  millions  of  un- 
wanted, unprepared,  imeduoated  people — 
young  and  old — most  of  them  Incapable  of 
coping  with  urban  life  with  its  tensions,  its 
congestions,  and  almost  total  lack  of  Jobs 
for  the  unskilled  and  untrained. 

In  this  same  two  decades,  some  two-thirds 
of  the  niral  Negro  population  migrated  to 
the  cities — where  they  found  even  less  de- 
sirable living  conditions,  and  much  more 
frustration  and  despair  than  they  had  in  the 
countryside. 

Well,  you  know  the  results. 

To  fall  to  understand  the  causes  of  ghetto 
frustration  and  violence  and  to  refuse  to 
recognize  and  attack  the  vmderlylng  forces 
is  to  perpetuate  more  frustration  and  more 
violence.  Such  a  course  threatens  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Republic. 

We  in  rural  America  have  a  responsibility 
to  help  alleviate  the  pressures  that  we  have 
Imposed  on  the  cities. 

As  we  go  about  the  Job  of  redeveloping 
the  resources  of  our  countryside  and  our 
rural  communities  and  our  family  farms,  we 
may  not  be  able  to  reverse  the  tide  so  that 
mass  numbers  of  people  return  to  rural 
areas — but  surely  we  can  accomplish  two 
things: 

We  can  stem  this  lemming-like  migra- 
tion; and  we  can  build  a  rural  America  rich 
In  opportvmltles,  so  that  many  of  the  some 
100  million  additional  people  we  shall  have 
by  the  year  2000  can  choose  to  live  In  the 
countryside  if  they  wish.  As  President  John- 
son said:  "we  must  give  these  millions  of 
people  a  right  of  choice  where  two  live." 

To  do  this  we  must  develop  our  rura".  en- 
vironment in  an  orderly,  wise  and  construc- 
tive manner.  We  must  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  cities. 

As  Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "those 
who  forget  history — repeat  It." 

We  do  not  intend  to  repeat  and  emulate 
the  mistakes  of  the  cities,  where  so  many 
men   have   no  face,   no   name,   no   Identity. 

We  do  not  intend  to  Industrallze  rural 
America  to  the  point  where  the  country- 
aide  is  Just  one  string  of  factories. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  deface  the  beauty  of 
open  spaces  or  pollute  the  streams,  the  lakes 
and  the  air. 

We  are  going  to  build  a  rural  America  of 
the  kind  I  see  about  me.  A  beautiful  area — 
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with  expanding  opportunities — with  unlim- 
ited potential  for  aa  many  of  your  people 
and  your  sons  and  daughters  and  couslna 
and   frlenda  aa  chooae  to  live  here. 

The  big  industrial  complexes — the  steel 
mills,  the  auto  plants,  the  huge  chemlcaJ 
and  other  manufacturing  centers  need  not 
be  eyesores  and  blights  that  poison  the  8\ir- 
roundlngs.  Instead,  they  can  be  fitted  Into 
the  landscape  and  built  to  serve,  not  pol- 
lute. 

Service  industries  will  follow  industrial 
and  recreational  developments.  Each  is  nour- 
ished by  the  other,  and,  as  the  wealth  of 
a  ccHnmunlty  grows,  so  can  Its  facilities  for 
education,   health   and   cultural   life. 

Industrial,  recreation  and  service  indus- 
tries will  oome  to  rural  America,  if  we  worK 
at  it,  and,  along  with  our  agriculture,  they 
will  provide  the  economic  backbone  for  jobs, 
new  tax  income,  new  business,  and  the  sub- 
sequent social  benefits  that  people  want 
and  need. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  these  things 
don't  Just  "find  their  way"  to  a  community; 
they  cant  be  bestowed  by  a  benevolent  gov- 
ernment; they  don't  Just  happen.  They  are 
the  product  of  dynamic  local  leadership, 
working  with  determined  local  citizens  such 
as  you  have  here,  and  using  every  tool — 
public  and  private — that  is  adaptable  to  the 
task. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  other 
communities,  in  other  States  and  in  other 
regions,  are  doing  what  you  people  are  do- 
ing— working  together,  using  their  own  re- 
sources and  those  of  their  governments,  to 
build  Ijetter  communities  ....  commum- 
tles  of  opportunity  for  all. 

This  series  of  Town  and  Country  tours 
which  I  began  last  June  has  confirmed  to 
me  that  there  is  positive  action  and  dy- 
namic action  in  small  town  and  rural 
America.  The  countryside  is  stirring. 

I  visited  an  area  in  Iowa  last  June  where 
local  leaders  and  officials  of  10  counties  have 
combined  to  plan  for  the  wise  use  of  the 
resources  in  all  10  counties  to  improve  the 
economy  and  enhance  the  living  In  the  en- 
tire region. 

On  that  same  trip,  I  visited  Tupelo,  Mis- 
sissippi, a  city  that  has  made  itself  the  base 
for  an  amazing  record  of  economic  growth 
in  a  7-county  area. 

At  Liberty,  Texas,  last  week  I  was  briefed 
on  a  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
project  which  is  drafting  a  plan  of  action 
for  conserving,  developing  and  using  the  nat- 
ural resources — ^Including  human  resources — 
of  11  counties  in  the  wisest  and  fullest  ways. 

And  Just  this  morning,  at  Congaree  in  your 
own  State,  I  visited  the  Congaree  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  Inc.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  a  roof- 
less assemblage  of  used  DMichinery;  today  it 
is  a  thriving  industrial  plant;  with  400  em- 
ployees and  a  million-and-a-half -dollar  pay- 
roll. 

People  who  had  fled,  Jobless,  to  the  big 
cities  a  few  years  ago,  are  actually  returning 
to  Congaree,  because  this  Is  where  they  want 
to  live,  and  this  Is  where  they  can  get  Jobs 
now.  thanks  to  dynamic  local  people. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  hap- 
pening In  scores  of  communities.  They  are 
the  first  steps  in  what  must  be  a  national 
commitment  to  rural-urban  balance  if  we 
are  to  be  prepared  for  the  year  2000,  and  its 
300  million  Americans.  We  need  many  more 
steps:  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  we  are 
on  the  move. 

We  must  plan,  and  we  must  act,  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  give  these  300  million  people  a 
choice  In  the  whole  spectrum  of  life — Jobs, 
environment,  health,  recreation,  culture  and 
education. 

Studies  are  now  under  way  to  see  how  best 
we  can  decentralize  our  higher  education  so 
that  every  young  person  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  need  not  travel  more  than  a  few  miles 
from  where  he  lives.  And  these  small  rural 
colleges  will  become,  not  ony  centers  of  learn- 


ing and  training,  but  centers  of  culture  and 
artistic  opportunity  and  enjoyment. 

To  me,  what  you  are  doing  here — and  what 
Is  being  done  all  over  rural  America — repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  exciting  developments 
of  this  century. 

And  people  like  you  are  making  It  p>06Slble. 

It  is  you  who  are  providing  the  leadership 
and  the  Ideas.  It  is  you  who  have  confidence 
in  your  own  communities  and  in  yourselves. 
And  It  is  you  who  are  making  the  Federal 
and  State  programs  work  because  you  are 
demonstrating  an  Infinite  capacity  for  co- 
operation. 

It  can't  be  done  any  other  way. 

In  building  a  better  rural  America — we 
build  a  better  whole  America. 

This  you  are  doing  and  that's  why  I  am 
so  proud  to  be  here  today. 

Thank  you. 


Address  of  L.  Mendel  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  my  first  year  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Of 
all  the  committees  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  during  the  7  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  partici- 
pation on  this  committee  has  been  most 
informative,  rewarding,  and  reassuring 
imder  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  Personally,  I  feel  the  future  of 
our  country  is  far  more  secure  due  to  the 
diligent  efforts  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  our  able  chairman. 

As  an  example  of  his  thinking  on  mat- 
ters of  national  importance  and  more 
specifically,  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  strong  National  Guard  service,  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  address 
made  by  Chairman  Rivers  on  Monday, 
September  18,  1967,  at  the  89th  General 
Conference  of  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

His  address  in  defense  of  the  National 
Guard  is  indeed  Inspirational  and  should 
be  required  reading  by  all  Members  of 
Congress.  1  also  think  his  speech  should 
be  printed  as  a  public  document  and 
made  available  to  all  schools.  I  salute 
Chairman  Rivers  as  an  outstanding, 
patriotic  American  citizen  and  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  military  authorities. 

The  chairman's  speech  follows: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rrvnis, 

CHAniMAN,  COMMrTTEE  ON  AKMED  SEKVICES, 
U.S.  HOIT3S  OF  Representattves,  89th 
General  CoNrEBENCi  of  tux  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Washinoton,  D.C,  Septbmbe«  18,  1967 

General  Cantwell,  Distinguished  guests, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  Immensely  privileged  and  honored  to 
be  given  the  opportunity,  once  again,  to  speak 
to  you. 

I  know  o(  no  single  group  of  Americans  in 
ouur  nation  who  today  tiave  a  more  sacred 
reeponslbUlty  than  that  entrusted  to  you  aa 
Members  of  the  National  Guard. 


It  is  you  and  your  organization  on  which 
has  been  placed  8U<di  a  frightening  obliga- 
tion to  serve  your  nation  in  both  peace  and 
war — In  prosperity  and  adversity— aa  both 
ci'viUans  and  men  in  uniform. 

It  is  you,  who  m  the  last  analysis,  insure 
our  country's  very  existence — ^make  no  mis- 
take about  that! 

The  last  time  I  addressed  this  distinguished 
group  was  in  Detroit  on  September  28,  1964. 
As  you  will  recall,  at  that  time  I  promised  you 
and  every  man  and  woman  in  uniform  that 
I  would  dedicate  my  efforts  as  the  prospective 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com. 
mlttee  to  Insure  that  our  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  airmen,  and  their  loved  ones  would  be 
guaranteed  a  level  of  compensation  and  a 
standard  of  living  equal  to  that  which  they 
were  dedicated  to  defend. 

Tou  will  forgive  me  In  pointing  out  th.it 
that  was  not  an  Idle  boast  or  an  Idle  gesture. 

In  1965,  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  doubled  the  pay  raise  for  military 
personnel  recommended  by  the  Pentagon, 
and  established  I  hoi>e  once  and  for  all  the 
principle  that  our  uniformed  personnel 
would  receive  compensation  comparable  to 
their  Federal  civilian  counterparts. 

Believe  me,  that  Job  was  not  easy.  The 
Executive  Branch  fought  us  with  every  wea- 
pon It  could  muster. 

You  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  We  made 
believers  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formula  developed 
by  our  Committee  In  computing  the  1965 
military  pay  raise  is  now  one  utilized  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  computing  the 
1966  and  the  proposed  1967  military  pay 
raise. 

The  Congress  and  our  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  are  determined  to  continue  our  con- 
stitutional retponslblUty.  On  this,  there  can 
be  no  compromise. 

When  I  addressed  you  in  September  of 
1964.  Detroit  was  a  happy  city.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Detroit  was  repeatedly  pointed  out 
as  the  city  In  the  United  States  which  was 
a  model  of  progressive  race  relations — a  city 
which  had  provided  all  segments  of  Its  citi- 
zenry with  equal  opportunity  to  live  a  normal 
and  decent  family  life. 

It  was  a  city  which  had  a  bright  and  un- 
limited future.  A  city  which  had  become  a 
mecca  for  conventioneers  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  we  too  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  and  cordiality  offered  by  the  City 
of  Detroit  when  we  last  met  at  Cobo  H:iU. 

But  look  at  Detroit  now — a  city  of  fear. 
distrust,  and  apprehension.  A  city  filled  with 
the  grim,  stark  reminders  of  the  futility  of 
civil  war  and  anarchy — a  city  filled  with 
block  after  block  of  charred  and  gutted 
buildings  whose  ugly  skeletal  remains  bear 
mute  testimony  to  the  folly  of  our  new  and 
lawless  society. 

How  can  anyone  who  has  seen  this  tragic 
and  wretched  city  after  its  exposure  to  un- 
controlled violence  call  the  National  Guard 
irresponsible  and   trigger-happy? 

How  can  any  man,  how  can  any  American, 
accept  with  any  complacency  the  frighten- 
ing, jyointless  destruction  which  follows  when 
law  and  order  are  replaced  by  anarchy? 

The  National  Guard  has  been  the  organ- 
ization which  has  prevented  our  country 
from  slipping  permanently  into  the  abyss 
of  total  violence  and  total  lawlessness. 

Since  1957  the  National  Guard  has  been 
called  approximately  75  times  to  restore  law 
and  order  during  civil  disturbances  in  this 
country.  In  Watts,  Newark,  Detroit  and  Mil- 
waukee, among  others,  the  Guard  has  dis- 
played Its  unique  and  absolutely  Indispens- 
able capability  In  assisting  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order. 

The  distinguished  service  and  performance 
of  the  Guard  over  these  past  many  years  bas 
now  become  the  object  of  the  strongest  crit- 
icism and  yes,  slander,  from  some  of  the 
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most  surprising  sources.  You  and  I  both  know 
how  completely  undeserved  are  these  criti- 
cisms. Nonetheless,  the  seed  of  distrust  has 
been  effectively  planted  and  lt«  offspring  wlU 
be  nutiu-ed  by  some  less  responsible  members 
of  the  fourth  estate. 

Tragically  this  assault  on  the  image  of  the 
National  Guard  continues  with  only  the 
most  feeble  defense  from  the  Pentagon  and 
many  of  our  Governors.  It  is  strange  indeed 
to  view  the  Pentagon,  the  foster  parent.  If 
you  will,  of  the  National  Ouard,  bowing  and 
scraping  to  those  voices  of  discord  in  the 
nation  who  are  attempting  to  Identify  the 
Guard  as  a  boy  trying  to  do  a  man's  work. 

I  do  not  charge  these  forces  with  treason, 
but  certainly  you  and  every  American  have 
every  reason  to  ask  why  the  Guard  has  sud- 
denly been  singled  out  as  the  whipping  boy. 

Could  It  be  that  these  voices  of  dissent 
are  frantically  attempting  to  somehow  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  these  civil  disorders 
to  the  National  Guard? 

Could  it  be  that  these  voices  of  dissent, 
who  in  fact  are  heard  in  even  the  highest 
echelons  of  our  Government,  have  suddenly 
recognized  that  their  counsel  to  Ignore  laws 
and  obedience  to  laws  has  now  borne  evil 
fruit? 

Could  it  be  that  these  voices  of  discord  and 
hate  have  suddenly  recognized  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  does,  in  truth,  represent  the 
bastions  of  freedom  and  the  guarantors  of 
our  liberty  and  constitutional  government? 

Is  It  not  probably  that  certain  of  these 
critics  in  the  Executive  Branch  have  sud- 
denly made  the  Guard  a  scapegoat  for  their 
own  mistakes  and  miscalculations? 

I  don't  know  the  answers  but  I  am  fright- 
ened and  alarmed.  I  am  concerned  that  these 
insidious  criticisms  are  designed  to  destroy 
you— the  National  Guard — and  change  the 
coxu^e  of  America. 

Remember  and  don't  forget — they  are 
tampering  with  your  country. 

I  shudder  to  think  of  what  America  would 
be  without  the  National  Guard.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  would  liappen  in  our 
great  cities  and  communities  if  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  various  States  were  vmable  to 
look  to  their  own  State  militia  forces  for  such 
strength  as  would  be  necessary  to  Insure 
domestic  tranquility. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  would  hap- 
pen to  the  last  vestige  of  State's  rights  if 
our  National  Guard  disappeared  from  the 
tcene. 

Don't  forget  those  prophetic  words,  "What 
la  past  Is  prologue". 

I  say  to  you  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  National  Guard.  Certainly  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  with  its  dedication,  its  motiva- 
tion, or  Its  patriotism. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  we  have  begged 
and  pleaded  and  threatened  the  Pentagon 
to  obtain  equipment  and  trained  persoiuieL  . 
with  little  success.  The  Pentagon  now  wishes 
to  tilde  and  conceal  the  miscalculations  of 
Its  "cost  effective"  creatures  and  shoulder 
you  with  the  blame  for  their  own  folly  which 
lias  descended  upon  them  like  a  whirlwind. 

Now.  you  can  take  this  abuse  lying  down, 
or  you  can  fight  back. 

Your  Constitution  gives  you  your  life — 
your  Congress  gives  you  your  hope.  I  have 
given  you  your  forum.  You  have  only  to  tell 
us  your  story — your  friends  of  days  gone  by 
will  continue  to  be  your  refuge  in  days  to 
come.  The  going  wUl  be  tough,  but  only  the 
tough  can  survive.  If  you  go,  we  all  go.  Our 
country  and  constitutional  Government  can- 
not survive  your  demise.  America  Is  too 
young  to  die.  Meet  your  cliallenge — ^the  toc- 
sin sounds — your  country  calls.  We  will  walk 
this  road  together—tell  us  your  story  and  I 


give  you  my  word  you  wUl  not  bear  this 
cross  alone. 

You  don't  have  to  be  cannon  fodder  for 
the  hate  mongers  wtio  baye  bem  ofTered  and 
provided  aanctuaMee  by  officers  of  our  Oov- 
emment  and  the  highest  echelons  of  our 
courts. 

You  and  your  Governors  need  not 
knuckle  under  to  the  demands  of  bureaucr&tfi 
in  our  Federal  Government.  Welcome  this 
challenge  to  your  survival — your  cause  la 
right. 

How  else  can  you  and  I  answer  our  chil- 
dren and  unborn  generations  to  oome  if  we 
falter  now.  Can  we  leave  them  a  legacy  of 
failure — a  legacy  of  fear — a  legacy  of  anarchy 
and  the  loss  of  constitutional  Government? 
This  is  yotir  day  in  history. 

Perhaps  Daniel  Webster  on  February  18, 
1832.   was    most    prophetic   when   he   said — 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  l>orne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generatloiii*nay  renew  it;  if  It  exhausts  our 
treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if 
it  desolate  and  lay  waste  oxir  fields,  stlU,  tin- 
der a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol 
were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  plUars  shovUd 
fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  cov- 
ered by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  AU  these 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-propKjrtloned  col- 
umns of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State 
lights,  individual  security,  and  pubUc  pros- 
perity? No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will 
be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colisetun  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  t)e  destined  to  a 
moumfiU.  a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitter 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them,  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman 
or  Grecian  art:  for  they  wlU  be  the  rem- 
nants of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional American  liberty." 

Tou  must  resist  these  efforts  to  pervert 
and  destroy  the  traditional  and  conrtitu- 
tional  nature  of  the  National  Ouard. 

Remember  that  you  share  with  yotir 
brother  In  arms  in  Vietnam  the  responslbU- 
ity  for  the  future  sectirlty  of  our  nation. 

Tou  are  the  gtiardlan  of  liberty  at  home. 
Can  you  honestly  believe  tiiat  you  have  dis- 
charged your  responsibility  if  you  have  failed 
to  meet  this  challenge  to  National  Guard 
survival? 

Our  men  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  in  America,  looks  to  us  to 
preeerve  America. 

Tou  and  I  must  share  this  burden — we 
must  carry  the  torch : 

"Lord,   lest   I   go   my   uncaring   way 
Help  me  to  remember 
That  somewhere  out  there 
A  man  died  for  me  today. 
So  long  as  there  be  war 
I  must  ask  and  answer. 
Am  I  worth  dying  for?" 

There  are  two  btiming  Issues  facing  tlva 
nation  today:  Law  and  order  at  home  and 
victory  abroad.  You  are  involved  directly  In 
both.  You  stand  ready  to  serve,  once  again, 
against  the  onslaught  of  cooimtinlst  a^gras- 
slon;  you  have  already  been  colled  upcxi  to 
suppress  insurrection  at  home.  Tou  «»"  be 
proud  of  your  accompliahmer»t«,  but  the 
greatest  deed  you  can  perform  for  omt  na- 
tion today  Is  to  rekindle  the  fading  llgtxt  at 
the  once  brightly  burning  torch  ot  patrtot- 
i«m  that  used  to  symbolize  our  Nation. 

Thank  you. 


Sees  Lending  Bills  at  Meaningless 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OP   ICSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RjyRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speak  sr,  in  July, 
the  Senate  passed  truth-in-lendlng  legis- 
lation. In  the  House  my  able  colleague 
from  St.  Louis,  Representative  Leonos 
Sttlltvan,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  amd 
her  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Is 
beginning  markup,  after  hearings  on  the 
House  version.  On  September  16.  1967. 
the  Kansas  City  Times  published  an  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Sullivan  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert P.  Sigman.  Mrs.  Sullivan  persua- 
sively outlines  her  criticisms  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  discusses  her  hopes  for 
developing  a  more  effective  bill  within 
her  subcommittee.  I  agree  with  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan. I  include  the  article  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Sees  Lending  Bill  as  Meaningless 
(By  Robert  P.  Sigman) 
A  Missouri  member  of  Congress  appears 
to  be  on  a  collision  course  with  the  United 
States  Senate  over  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion. 

Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  a  Democrat  from 
St.  Louis,  said  here  yesterday  a  biU  passed 
82  to  0  In  the  Senate  in  July  is  "nothing 
much  except  a  label."  She  spoke  at  a  liinch- 
eon  of  the  Missouri  Savings  and  Loan  league 
at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach. 

In  an  interview,  Mrs.  Sullivan  said  a  bill 
she  is  sponsoring  in  the  U.S.  House  is  much 
stronger  than  the  Senate  measure.  Affected 
by  the  ieglaiation  would  be  about  100  billion 
dollars  in  borrowing  a  year,  about  92'^  bil- 
lion in  consumer  credit,  and  the  rest  in  sec- 
ond mortgages  on  homes. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  consumer  affairs,  said  testi- 
mony tias  t)een  completed  in  the  House  on 
her  legislation  and  executive  sessions  wUl 
begin  Monday  in  Washington  to  develop  the 
final  draft. 

Basically,  the  legislation  would  require 
lenders  and  merchants  to  disclose  in  writ- 
ing the  true  annual  interest  rate  and  finance 
charges  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  woxild  enable 
consumers  to  compare  the  cost  of  credit  and 
obtain  the  best  buy. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  said  many  persons,  especially 
those  who  are  undereducated  and  on  low  In- 
oomee,  are  misled  by  unscrupulous  lenders 
and  salesmen. 

"The  Senate-passed  bill  Is  not  only  sub- 
atantially  weaker  than  my  bill  but  subject 
to  a  great  many  amendments  which  could 
undermine  the  whole  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion," she  said.  "So  we  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands  to  get  something  through  that  la 
worth  enacting.  The  lobbying  against  thia 
legislation  Is  prodigious — becatise  the  st&kea 
are  very  large." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  takes  vigorous  exception  to 
two  provisions  in  the  Senate  measure.  It  ex- 
cludes revolving  charge  accounts  and  fli«t 
mortgages. 

"Department  stores  have  had  phenomenal 
■access  in  promoting  their  revolving  ez«dlt 
firograjns  which  involves  a  monthly  ebai^ 
ot  1%  per  cent."  she  nld,  "irtilob  In  my  okA- 
faahloned  mathematics  comes  oat  to  18  pw 
oent  a  year  aa  an  annual  rate  basis." 
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Mra.  Sullivan  said  sbe  Is  not  conoerned 
about  conyentlonal  loans  or  those  made  un- 
der the  FHA. 

"There  are  a  great  many  unconscionable 
credit  frauds  being  perpetrated  on  elderly 
couples  and  on  widows  who  have  paid  off 
mortgages  and  suddenly  find  that  a  piece  of 
paper  they  signed  for  a  siding  Job  or  a  new 
furnace — a  piece  of  paper  handed  to  them 
by  what  I  tuiderstand  are  commonly  called 
the  'suede  shoe  boys'  turns  out  to  be  a  first 
mortgage,  and  thus  exempt  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,"  she  explained. 

Her  bill  also  Includes  control  over  "open 
end"  credit  cards,  which  also  are  exempt 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

A  bank  credit  card  operation  in  Califor- 
nia, she  said.  Is  now  promoting  a  special  serv- 
ice In  supermarkets:  Charge  groceries  for  a 
3  per  cent  service  charge. 

"Aw>arently  many  shoppers  are  seizing  ad- 
vantage of  this  dandy  little  convenience  of 
being  able  to  say  'charge  it'  to  the  food 
checker  for  a  mere  36  per  cent  annual  Inter- 
est rate." 

In  her  speech,  Mrs.  Sullivan  discussed 
trutb-ln-lending  and  pending  legislation  in 
Congresa  to  regulate  holding  companies  that 
own  savings  and  loan  companies.  They  op- 
erate in  California  and  10  other  states,  she 
explained.  Abuses  have  been  reported  by 
such  firms  that  draw  off  public  funds,  thus 
endangering  the  fiscal  welfare  of  the  loan 
companies. 


Late  Siunmer  Evening 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
does  one  see  so  lovely  a  word  picture  as 
painted  In  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Citizen-Trib- 
une on  the  beauty  of  a  late  summer 
evening. 

As  autumn  hurries  to  meet  her  an- 
nual deadline  just  a  few  days  away,  I 
think  it  fitting  to  pause,  in  this  day 
when  the  newspapers  are  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  violence  and  unrest,  for  a 
moment's  quite  contemplation  of  the 
summer  that  is  leaving. 

I  Insert  this  editorial  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 

Mood  or  Summer's  Night 

Whether  on  vacation  or  at  home,  instantly 
rewarding  is  the  long-formed  habit  of  linger- 
ing on  the  front  stoop  nightly  at  late  bed- 
time, to  sniff  the  air,  catch  any  slight  breeze, 
and  read  the  old  wall  thermometer  by 
matchllght.  One  reads  also  the  mood  of  the 
night  and  shares  unexpected  sights,  sounds, 
feelings,  fragrances  of  the  velvety  dark. 

Particular  Instances,  which  will  always  be 
remembered,  are  the  magical  gleam  of  a  row 
of  Shasta  daisies  on  the  moonlight,  the 
sound — almost  supersonic  in  pitch — of  a 
kildeer  calling  from  scene  far  afield,  the  smell 
of  honeysuckle  and  madonna  lilies  released 
on  the  cool,  heavy  air. 

Unforgetable  is  the  evening  star  shining 
brightly  enough  to  cast  shadows,  and  the 
eerie,  mysteriously  silent  beairty  of  heat  light- 
ning or  northern  lights — sudden  fiashes  of  a 
horizon  beyond  our  ken. 

Remembered  is  the  very  special  glimpse. 
In  spring  or  fall,  of  a  band  of  high  flying 
geese  sweeping  across  the  moon,  and  eve- 
nings when  the  Milky  Way  was  so  lacteally 
rich  as  to  invite  skimming  off  some  cream 
with  the  Big  Dipper. 


In  season,  in  the  country,  the  smell  of 
newly  mown  hay  has  ix>wer  to  awaken  a 
nostalgic  longing  for  something  Intangible — 
something  almost  but  never  quite  remem- 
bered— and  not  of  this  world. 

In  the  dty,  the  sounds  of  hximanlty  are 
hushed.  A  sleepy  baby  whimpers  drowsily; 
a  man  and  a  woman  murmur.  Trees  la  the 
park  swim  in  an  aura  of  misrty  gold. 

Compared  to  these  natural  glories  of  the 
night,  what  real  chance  has  an  occasionally 
sighted  man-made  satellite  to  arouse  more 
than  a  cursory  passing  interest?  Now  even 
an  UFO  could  create  the  deep  emotions  and 
memories  evoked  by  a  late  summer's  night. 


A  Marketing  Order  for  Apples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  problems  facing  today's  agricultural 
producers  is  that  modem  methods  have 
resulted  In  greatly  increased  crop  yields, 
but  modern  methods  of  marketing  the 
,  product  that  is  grown  have  been  applied 
"only  with  great  diflQculty.  The  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended  in  1965,  authorizes  the  use 
of  modern  promotional  methods.  Includ- 
ing research  and  development  and  paid 
advertising,  for  a  large  variety  of  fruits, 
nuts,  and  vegetables. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  that 
would  extend  this  marketing  authoriza- 
tion to  apples.  Under  this  bill,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  applegrowers  in  a  given 
region  request  it,  a  Federal  marketing 
order  would  be  Issued  which  would  in- 
volve the  assessment  of  all  applegrowers 
In  the  region  for  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  and  paid  advertising. 

The  soundness  and  usefulness  of  such 
marketing  orders  Is  attested  by  their 
wide  use  with  respect  to  other  agricul- 
tural products.  In  the  large-volume  ap- 
ple-producing States  of  New  York  and 
Washington,  such  orders  are  already  In 
effect  on  a  State  basis.  In  the  six  New 
England  States,  however,  and  In  other 
regions,  the  administrative  cost  of  such 
arrangements  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
would  be  prohibitive.  A  Federal  program 
is  needed  to  ofifer  apple  producers  in 
those  States  with  small  production  a 
means  to  effect  a  more  orderly  market- 
ing structure. 

This  bill  would  also  allow  the  contin- 
uation of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, including  paid  advertising,  dur- 
ing above-parity  price  conditions.  A  very 
similar  provision  was  added  to  the  act  in 
1965  with  respect  to  the  continuation  or 
Initiation  of  container  and  pack  regula- 
tions in  above-parity  situations.  The 
provision  In  my  bill  embodies  a  long- 
standing recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  research 
and  development  projects  be  implement- 
ed and  maintained  independent  of  the 
price  level  of  the  product  involved.  This 
provision  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion of  trying  to  maintain  these  proj- 
ects on  an  intermittent  basis. 

This  bill,  like  other  marketing  order 


legislation.  Is  Intended  to  Improve  re- 
turns to  farmers.  It  would  be  extremely 
valuable  to  applegrowers  in  States  with 
small  apple  production  in  maintaining  a 
healthy  economic  position,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  passed  without  delay. 


Responsible  Dissent 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, September  14,  1967, 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  the  guest  speaker  at  the  fall 
business  meeting  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Claim  Association,  at  which  time 
I  chose  to  discuss  responsible  dissent. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  statement  of  that 
evening : 

Responsible  Dissent 

I  must  begin  by  warning  you  that  I  have 
chosen  not  to  be  limited  in  my  choice  of  topic 
by  tyranny  ot  precedents.  I  know  that  those 
who  have  appeared  before  you  have  addressed 
themselves  to  matters  within  your  special 
interest,  and  properly  so.  But  I  have  chosen 
a  theme  which  literally  haunts  me  these 
days  and  it  appears  to  me  that  until  I 
deposit  it  upon  the  minds  and  the  con- 
science of  those  willing  to  listen,  I  shall  get 
no  peace. 

Today  there  reverberates  through  the  land 
the  rallying  cry  of  the  "right  to  dissent."  I 
know  of  no  thoughtful  p>erson  who  would 
deny  that  right.  The  First  Amendment  has 
withstood  every  assault  made  upon  it.  and 
the  right  to  dissent,  voices  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  has  become  so  embedded 
in  our  political  and  social  structure  that  It  Is 
often  infuriating  to  have  to  argue  that  such 
a  right  really  exists.  The  right  of  dissent  is 
precious.  I  respect  that  right  in  others,  and 
I  Invite  your  respect  for  my  right  to  differ. 
A  nation  without  controversy  is  politically 
dead.  With  the  dead  there  is  no  dissent.  In 
the  cemetery  there  is  no  controversy.  An  old 
Japanese  proverb  murmurs.  "Move  not  that 
which  Is  still."  We  say,  "Leave  well  enough 
alone."  Well,  that's  Just  great  for  the  smug 
and  the  slack,  for  the  fearful  and  the  feeble. 

I  think  it  Is  far  better  for  a  nation  to  be 
politically  alive,  with  dissent,  with  the  clash 
of  opinion  and  ideological  rivalry.  And  so  do 
you.  Had  you  remained  docile  and  stagnant. 
you  would  not  have  gone  into  the  midst  of 
controversy  that  once  surrounded  such  ques- 
tions as  Workmen's  Comp)ensatlon,  the  Dis- 
ability Benefits  Law,  and  the  like.  Re.isonable 
men  may  differ  and  must  differ  at  times.  Just 
as  different  men  boil  at  different  degrees  and 
their  hearts  beat  differently,  and  their  lungs 
breathe  differently. 

But — and  this  is  the  but  tragically  ig- 
nored— what  about  the  responsibilities  which 
march  along  with  dissent?  Is  the  dissenter 
free  from  any  responsibility  whatsoever?  Is 
his  dissent  based  upon  reason,  fact  and  con- 
templation ot  the  consequences?  Does  he 
deny  the  right  of  dissent  to  a  George  Wallace, 
to  an  H.  L.  Hunt,  or  a  Mario  Savio  of  Berkeley 
"fame",  but  insist  upon  it  for  a  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael?  Or  vice  versa?  How  throughly  doe« 
he  understand  the  right  to  dissent  which 
must  be  accorded,  if  the  First  Amendment 
is  to  be  meaningful,  even  to  ideologies  we 
most  abhor?  Is  he  at  any  time  aware  of  the 
point  where  the  flow  of  the  First  Amendment 
reaches  the  wall  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger? 
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Now  that  I've  brought  some  names  into 
the  discussion,  I'd  Uke  to  use  one  of  each  ex- 
treme group  as  Illustrative  of  the  questions  I 
posed.  What  are  their  objectives?  First, 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  Dlssentor  and  disclaim- 
er, how  well  has  he  reached  his  objective — 
to  bring  the  Negro  closer  to  the  reality  of 
equality  of  opportunity?  He  has  not.  Instead, 
he  and  the  fanatically  militant  have  brought 
the  civil  rights  movement  to  a  dangerous 
precipice.  The  wild  uninhibited  statements 
of  a  Stokely  Carmlchael  have  tragically 
frightened  the  majority. 

Where  there  should  be  understanding, 
there  is  now  fear,  fear  hso-dening  into  oppo- 
sition against  the  legitimate  demands  of 
our  Negro  citizens.  Who  benefits,  may  I  ask, 
when  at  the  recently  held  National  Confer- 
ence on  the  New  Politics,  the  white  leftists 
abjectly  surrendered  to  the  demands  of  the 
Black  Militants,  as  they  call  themselves?  The 
beneficiaries  of  Black  Militants  will  not  be 
the  Negroes  enclaved  in  the  slums,  who  face 
dally  impoverishment  in  all  aspects  of  living. 
I  recall  the  magnificence  of  the  Washington 
March.  Nationwide  sympathy  was  awakened 
and  the  white  majority  responded,  albeit 
slowly.  Now  the  tide  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing and  willingness  to  undertake  rem- 
edies recedes.  The  consequence  may  be  a 
national  crisis  of  unmeasuratole  dimension. 
It  is  the  Irrational  response  to  irrationality 
we  all  must  fear  and  all  must  curb. 

George  Wallace  dissents  from  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  That  again  Is  his  First 
Amendment  right.  But  the  manner  and  tone 
of  his  dissent  has  inflamed  passions,  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  most  irresponsible 
elements  in  the  country,  and  encouraged  the 
white  backlash.  But  has  he  succeeded  in  his 
objective  to  keep  Alabama  completely  segre- 
gated? No.  no  more  than  he  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  doors  of  the  University  closed 
to  Negroes. 

We  have  too  often  seen  the  right  to  dissent 
debased  to  Include  violence  and  physical 
assault.  Dissent  need  not  be  respectable,  but 
It  must  be  responsible  lest  excess  beget  excess 
and  the  devU  take  the  bow — front  stage. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  "hippies."  Dissent- 
ing from  the  mores  and  culture  of  our  society, 
they  have  shed  themselves  of  every  respon- 
sibility. They  seem  to  care  little  for  the  heri- 
tage of  the  past  and  nothing  for  the  promises 
of  the  future.  They  propose  to  spend  their 
youth  in  a  sick  trance  of  rejecting.  What  they 
see  as  "wrong  in  society,"  they  make  no  effort 
to  right.  They  are  locked  In  the  prisons  of 
their  own  fantasies  and,  frankly,  I  ache  for 
them,  for  what  wUl  they  see  when  they  search 
the  mirrors  of  their  souls  at  the  age  of,  let 
us  say,  30? 

The  dlssentors  on  Vietnam  hug  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  dissent,  but  overturn  cars, 
smash  windows,  and  Irresponsibly  denounce 
with  all  possible  vulgarity  not  only  those 
who  disagree  with  their  position  but  even 
those  who  agree. 

Then  there  are  those  bravados  who  advo- 
cate riots,  who  make  the  noises,  and  then 
depart  to  leave  the  rioters  and  the  destroyers 
to  fend  for  themselves. 

And  what  of  those,  who  like  shrill,  hyster- 
ical biddies,  screech  for  impeachment  of  our 
Supreme  Court  Justices  without  ever  having 
read  even  one  of  the  opinions? 

I  might  as  well  add  a  word  about  the  stu- 
dents' revolts  and  demonstrations.  If  only 
thci  could  run  the  colleges  and  universities, 
sweet  reason  would  prevail.  And  how  would 
they  define  "reason?" 

When  an  anti-Vietnam  assembly  cries 
"murderer"  at  Lyndon  Johnson  and  when  a 
Birchite  cries  "traitor"  at  Earl  Warren,  we  are 
witness  to  a  malignant  debasement  of  the 
right  to  dissent. 

When  I  observe  all  the  disturbances  arotind 
the  world,  not  Just  in  the  United  States,  I 
often  feel  that  rational  man  is  being  dis- 
missed as  a  creature  without  consequence  or 
without  commitment. 


It  Is  here  that  the  attorney  can  play  bis 
most  significant  role — to  extend  the  rule  of 
law  within  and  without  the  boundaries  of 
this  land.  For  this  task  the  attorney  is  well 
equipped.  The  tools  of  the  profession — preci- 
sion, analysis,  logic,  documentation,  the 
probing  skills,  the  inquiring  mind — are 
exactly  what  is  needed. 

This  does  not  mean  I  argue  for  the  status 
quo.  Dissent  is  the  spTir  which  leads  to  an 
examination  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  social 
and  political  structure.  Nor  am  I  an  alarmist. 
The  recent  rash  of  retreats  from  reason — 
this  too  shall  pass.  But  we  are  dependent 
upc«i  you,  the  attorney,  to  keep  the  pen- 
dulum more  truly  in  balance.  Untrammeled 
emotion  and  hysteria  will  always  be  with  us 
In  one  degree  or  another.  I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  otherwise.  The  jjcrspectlve  of 
the  attorney,  however,  is  larger  than  the 
landscape  surveyed.  It  carries  Into  a  future 
beyond  which  we,  the  living,  cannot  pene- 
trate. 

Edmund  Burke  said  in  a  few  lines  what 
has  taken  me  seven  pages  to  say: 

"Men  are  quEillfied  for  civil  liberties  In 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  ufKjn  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  It  there  is  within, 
the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  Is  or- 
dained In  the  eternal  constitution  of  things 
that  men  of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free.  Their  passions  forge  their  fetters." 

To  mind  come  some  names  of  dissenters 
who  swam  against  the  currents  with  clean 
strong  strokes,  proposing  alternatives  to  that 
to  which  they  objected,  their  reasoning  In- 
cisive and  affirmative.  I  have  picked  such 
names  at  random  and  I  am  certain  there  isn't 
one  here  who  could  not  add  his  own  choices  to 
a  long  and  honorable  list,  but  let  us  recall: 
Senator  George  Norrls.  John  Peter  Altgeld, 
Norman  Thomas,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Andre  Malraux,  Bishop  James 
Pike,  Margaret  Sanger,  John  Locke,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes,  Lincoln 
Steffens.  They  sought,  not  self-aggrandize- 
ment, but  the  building  of  a  more  humane  so- 
ciety. They  struggled  against  Inertia,  indiffer- 
ence, and  greed  to  perfect  a  vision  of  civilized 
man;  in  short,  they  were  rational  and 
engaged. 

I  do  not  suggest  there  was  an  absence  of 
passion.  On  the  contrary.  But  neither  was 
there  an  absence  of  inhibition  nor,  above  all, 
an  absence  of  responsibility. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  your  at- 
tentlveness  and  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  say  tha* 
which  I  have  been  thinking  these  days. 

Thank  you. 


Noted  Economist  Strongly  Supports  Sur- 
charge Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  us  know,  the  great  mass  of  economic 
experts  have  made  known  their  support 
for  the  administration's  temporary  10- 
percent  surcharge  proposal. 

The  noted  economist,  Dr.  James  J. 
O'Leary,  chairman  of  the  economic  re- 
search firm  of  Lionel  D.  Edle  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  among  these  experts.  He 
recently  presented  one  of  the  strongest 


and  most  con\incIng  cases  I  have  read 
for  the  surcharge  proposal. 

Because  of  this,  I  think  Dr.  CLeary's 
presentation  Is  certainly  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration  by  Members 
who,  like  myself,  are  uncommitted  now 
on  the  surcharge  proposal. 

Dr.  O'Leary  argues  his  case  In  terms 
of  the  general  economic  need  lor  fiscal 
restraint.  He  points  out  that  the  sur- 
charge is  urgently  necessary  to  dampen 
Inflationary  pressures,  to  avoid  the  on- 
set of  a  new  "credit  crunch,"  to  prevent 
a  deterioration  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  to  encourage  and  permit  a 
healthier  and  better  balanced  business 
expansion  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Dr.  OXeary's 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  and  I  insert  It 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statxment  bt  Da.  Jams*  J.  OTxakt 

I  am  James  J.  O'Leary,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Economist,  Lionel  D.  Edie 
and  Comjwmy,  a  leading  investment  ootmsel- 
Ing  and  economic  consulting  firm  in  New 
York  City.  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation 
to  participate  in  this  panel  discussion  of  the 
President's  recommendation  of  a  10  percent 
siircharge  on  personal  and  corporate  inoome 
tax  liabilities. 

The  challenge  which  the  President's  tax 
proposal  poses  to  the  Congress  today  Is  as 
great  as  that  presented  by  his  recommenda- 
tion for  tax  reduction  In  1964.  Congress  made 
a  wise  decision  In  1964.  The  tax  cut  hel{>ed 
greatly  to  stimulate  the  economy  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment.  Tlie  question 
which  many  economists  are  asking  today  is 
whether  Congress  will  be  equally  wise  in 
applying  an  Increased  measure  of  fiscal  re- 
straint to  head  off  emerging  Inflationary 
pressures  as  business  activity  begins  a  new 
wave  of  ezi>ansion  from  an  already  full 
employment  level. 

in  February,  1966  I  submitted  a  statement 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  commenting  upon  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.  In  this  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  attaching  to  my  teetl- 
mony  today,  I  warned  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1967  was  "much  too  exx>an- 
slonary"  and  that  It  would  catise  overheating 
of  the  economy.  I  took  the  position  at  that 
time  that  (1)  "nondefense  Federal  expendi- 
tures should  be  reexamined  with  an  eye  to 
substantial  cutbacks  wherever  possible";  (2) 
"the  legislative  process  should  be  started  to 
permit  an  Increase  in  both  personal  and  cor- 
porate income  tax  rates  to  yield  about  $5  bil- 
lion annually":  and  (3)  "the  monetary  au- 
thorities should  move  promptly  to  slow  down 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  bank  credit — ^but 
at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  avoid  measures  that  might 
precipitate  a  flnanclal  crisis".  The  general 
tenor  of  my  comments  was  that  Inflationary 
pressures  were  Intensifying  and  that  an  In- 
creased measure  of  fiscal  restraint  was  needed 
to  avoid  undue  monetary  restraint  and  a 
possible  "credit  crunch". 

This  was  also  the  general  position  of 
Lionel  D.  Edle  and  Company  in  early  1966. 
I  am  embarrassed  to  quote  my  views  of  last 
year  to  you — I  do  so  only  to  lend  greater 
strength  to  the  views  I  am  going  to  present 
today.  The  situation  which  confronts  us  to- 
day Is  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  de- 
veloped In  the  second  half  of  1965  and  early 
1966.  If  anything,  it  Is  much  more  serious. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  are  administer- 
ing a  pow-erful  dose  of  expansionary  medicine. 
The  price  level  is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than 
In  the  second  half  of  1966  and  early  1966. 
The  unemploj-ment  rate  Is  lower.  Wages  are 
Increasing  at  a  faster  rate.  And  long-term  in- 
terest rates  have  already  risen  to  the  peak 
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of  tb«  "credit  crunch"  of  last  summer,  far 
above  the  level  of  the  second  lialf  of  1966. 
My  sense  of  urgency  today  about  tbe  need  for 
greater  fiscal  restraint  Is  stronger  than  It 
was  in  early  1966. 

SUMMAHY    or    MT    VIEWS    ON    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
FISCAL   FROGKAM 

I  would  like  first  to  summarize  my  views 
on  the  President's  fiscal  program  before  go- 
ing Into  somewhat  greater  detail  about  the 
reasons  for  my  position.  Wise  policy  does  call 
for  a  greater  measure  of  fiscal  restraint  In 
the  months  ahead.  The  emphasis  which  the 
President  places  upon  cutting  back  or  con- 
trolling the  Increase  of  Federal  si>endlng  is 
commendable.  I  would  prefer  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's target  for  expenditure  reduc- 
tion be  larger  than  $2  billion.  Realism  com- 
pels me  to  agree,  however,  that  the  main 
emphasis  of  fiscal  restraint  must  be  on  In- 
creased revenues,  and  the  temporary  sur- 
charge la  a  simple  and  fair  means  for  this 
purpose. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  greater  fiscal 
restraint  for  four  important  reasons: 

1.  To  dampen  serioiu  inflationary  pres- 
sures likely  to  develop  in  the  months  ahead; 

2.  To  avoid  the  onset  of  a  new  "credit 
crunch"  such  as  we  experienced  last  sum- 
mer, with  all  the  Inequities  and  disloca- 
tions which  It  produced; 

3.  To  prevent  a  deterioration  In  the  deficit 
in  our  international  balance  of  payments; 
and 

4.  To  encourage  and  permit  a  healthier 
and  better  balanced  business  expansion  In 
the  months  ahead. 

Accordingly,  I  strongly  support  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  In  terms  of  general  eco- 
nomic need  for  fiscal  restraint.  Proper  tim- 
ing of  Congressional  action  Is  just  as  im- 
portant as  enactment  of  the  tax  program  it- 
self. To  be  effective,  enactment  should  be 
as  prompt  as  possible.  Modem  medicine 
does  not  wait  until  cancer  has  spread — It 
seeks  to  remove  the  malignancy  at  an  early 
stage  or,  through  treatment,  to  prevent  it 
from  developing  Into  a  grave  condition.  This 
Is  the  way  we  mvist  apply  fiscal  restraint  at 
this  time  to  arrest  the  spreading  of  the  can- 
cer of  Inflation. 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy  will  be  con- 
fronted by  difflcult  decisions  In  this  and  the 
next  year.  The  proposal  before  this  Commit- 
tee today  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  problems  ahead.  But  It 
Is,  In  my  judgment,  a  wise  step  at  this  time. 

THE    FORCES    TOWARD    STRONG     ECONOMIC 
EXPANSION 

In  reaching  a  decision  about  the  need  for 
more  fiscal  restraint,  the  primary  question. 
of  course,  is  whether  without  greater  re- 
straint the  rate  of  economic  expansion  will 
be  excessive  in  the  months  ahead.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  there  are  several  powerful  forces 
which  are  beginning  to  work  toward  a  very 
strong  business  exjianslon  which,  if  not 
checked  somewhat,  will  place  serious  upward 
pressures  on  the  general  price  level.  These 
forces,  which  are  described  briefly  because  I 
am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  them,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  The  Federal  budget,  on  a  national  in- 
come accounts  basis,  has  swung  from  a  sur- 
plus of  $3  billion  at  an  annnal  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  calendar  1966  to  a  deficit  of  #13 
billion  at  an  annual  rate  in  the  first  half  of 

1967.  Without  the  President's  program.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  national  income  accounts 
deficit  will  rise  to  »1&-18  billion  In  fiscal 

1968.  This  is  particularly  significant  because 
It  occurs  under  virtually  full  emplosrment 
conditions.  At  no  time  previously  since  the 
Korean  War  has  the  Federal  budget  on  a 
national  Income  accounts  basis  been  actually 
in  deficit  under  high  employment  condi- 
tions. During  the  Korean  War  period  the 
peak  deficit  rate  for  any  half-year  period  was 
•514  billion,  about  the  same  as  the  current 
•13  billion  rate  when  viewed  In  relation  to 


ONP.  So,  the  economy  Is  today  receiving  a 
very  powerful  fiscal  stimulus.  Part  of  the 
stimulus  Is  Involuntary  because  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  little  discretion  over  the  largest 
portion  of  lt«  expenditures. 

2.  Since  late  last  year  the  monetary  au- 
thorities have  pursued  a  policy  of  active 
credit  ease,  ajid  this  policy  continues  today. 
The  money  stock,  which  includes  currency 
held  by  the  public  In  addition  to  private  de- 
mand deposits,  has  increased  at  a  9  percent 
annual  rate  over  the  past  six  months  and  at 
a  7  percent  rate  over  the  past  nine  months, 
compared  with  a  4  percent  annual  rate  from 
1964  to  1966.  Time  deposits  of  the  commer- 
cial banks,  which  many  economists  would 
today  Include  in  the  monetary  stock,  have 
been  expanding  at  a  17  percent  annual  rate 
since  last  January.  Total  loans  and  invest- 
ments of  the  commercial  banks  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  this  year  Increased  by  (24 
billion,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  ^41  billion, 
or  13  percent  The  largest  prior  Increase  was 
•27.2  billion  In  1965.  The  strength  of  mone- 
tary ease  is  evident  when  It  is  realized  that 
under  full  employment  conditions,  such  as 
exist  today,  the  economy  has  the  capacity  to 
grow  In  real  terms  about  4-4  Vj  percent  per 
annum.  Tbe  combined  expansionary  power 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcj  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  matched  in  the  modern  history 
of  this  country. 

3.  Personal  income  has  been  increasing 
strongly  at  a  9  percent  annual  rate  since 
May.  Personal  saving  rose  to  the  unusually 
high  rate  of  7.3  percent  of  dlspKJsable  personal 
Income  in  the  first  quarter,  but  the  rate 
dropped  to  6.7  p)ercent  In  the  second  quarter 
and  seems  likely  to  fall  further  in  coming 
months.  The  liquid  asset  position  of  the 
consumer  is  strong  and  the  index  of  con- 
sumer confidence  complied  by  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan is  rising  after  a  decline  last  year.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
consumer  Is  coming  back  strongly.  Retail 
sales  expanded  markedly  from  May  to  July, 
primarily  due  to  Increased  purchases  of  dur- 
able goods.  Sales  have  Increased  at  an  8  per- 
cent annual  rate  since  January  compared 
with  a  2.4  percent  rise  during  the  previous 
year.  Consumer  spending  on  durable  goods 
rose  markedly  from  the  first  to  the  second 
quarter,  compared  with  a  downdrlft  in  the 
previous  four  quarters. 

4.  Pinal  sales  (I.e.,  total  production  sold 
to  final  users- — consumers,  home  buyers,  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  business  fixed  Invest- 
ment, and  net  sales  abroad)  have  been  very 
strong,  rising  $15  Vi  billion  p)er  quarter  during 
the  first  two  quarters.  The  •Si  billion  total 
for  the  first  half  was  an  all-time  record.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  the  rate  of 
business  inventory  accumulations  fell  by  $18 
billion,  so  that  the  GNP  increased  by  only 
•13  billion  In  the  first  half.  The  Inventory  ad- 
justment has  already  been  completed  at  the 
retail  and  wholesale  levels  and  the  remaining 
excess  of  Inventories  at  the  manufacturing 
level  should  be  cleaned  up  readily  as  demand 
rises.  Manufacturers'  new  durable  goods  or- 
ders exceeded  shipments  throughout  the  sec- 
ond quarter  for  the  first  time  since  last  De- 
cember. As  a  result,  the  backlog  of  orders  In- 
creased •  1.7  billion  from  May  to  July  of  this 
year.  Reflecting  the  strong  demand  and  Im- 
proved Inventory  situation,  the  FRB  index  of 
industrial  production  increased  a  full  point 
in  July  after  declining  at  a  3.4  percent  an- 
nual rate  from  October  to  June.  We  may 
expect  that  the  rate  of  Inventory  accumula- 
tion, after  bottoming  out  In  this  quarter, 
will  begin  to  rise  again  to  a  more  normal  level 
by  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  and  early 
next  year.  Thus,  the  GNP  will  not  be  dragged 
down  by  Inventory  correction  but  will  be 
further  increased  by  a  more  normal  rate  of 
accumulation. 

6.  Since  the  first  quarter  of  1966  the  an- 
nual rate  of  state  and  local  government 
spending  has  been  rising  in  excess  of  $2 
billion  per  quarter  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 


expect  that  this  strongly  expansionary  force 
will  diminish  in  the  months  ahead. 

6.  Fed  by  greater  avallablity  of  mortgage 
credit,  residential  construction  has  been  ex- 
panding and  should  continue  to  increase  In 
the  months  ahead.  Private  nonfarm  housing 
starts  have  moved  up  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  annual  rate  of  824,000  at  the  low 
point  last  October  to  1,347,000  In  July.  Per- 
mits have  also  risen  markedly  and.  after  a 
slow  start  this  year,  the  home  mortgage  loan 
commitments  of  mortgage  lending  Institu- 
tions have  risen  strongly.  In  general,  vacancy 
rates  are  low  and  the  dearth  of  new  con- 
struction last  year  has  built  up  a  sizeable 
backlog  of  unsatisfied  demand.  The  rate  of 
home-building  may  be  expected  to  increase 
further  during  the  balance  of  this  year  and 
In  the  first  half  of  1968  If  not  choked  oflf  by 
decreased  availability  of  credit. 

7.  Finally,  although  most  economists  are 
not  expecting  more  than  a  moderate  in- 
crease In  capital  spending  by  business  and 
industry  this  year,  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  such  spending  did  in  fact  expand  more 
strongly  than  currently  expected  in  view  of 
the  other  powerful  forces  for  economic  ex- 
pansion which  have  been  already  enumer- 
ated. Some  of  the  leading  indicators  suggest 
that  the  rise  in  capital  spending  may  be 
greater  than  expected.  For  example,  since 
February  contracts  and  orders  for  plant  and 
equipment  have  Increased  by  6.2  percent,  and 
new  orders  in  the  machinery  and  equipment 
industries  by  13.2  percent.  Prom  January 
through  July,  construction  contracts  for 
commercial  and  industrial  building  have 
risen  by  13  percent.  Rising  labor  costs,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  current  expansion,  and  busi- 
ness confidence  In  strong  economic  growth 
over  the  longer  run  could  make  capital  spend- 
ing In  the  next  several  months  a  stronger 
force  for  general  business  expansion  than 
currently  expected.  We  do  not  want  to  second 
gruess  the  results  of  our  Edle  annual  survey 
of  capital  expenditures  even  though  some  in- 
dicators point  to  an  improvement.  Results  of 
the  survey  should  be  available  by  mid-Sep- 
tember and  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  this 
Committee  with  the  findings.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  our  experience  with  the 
survey  indicates  that  in  a  period  of  business 
recovery  business  firms  have  a  tendency  to 
underestimate  tJielr  Investment  requirements 
a  year  in  advance. 

These  gathering  forces  which  I  have  enu- 
merated are  not  atypical  of  the  strong  pres- 
sures and  strains  which  our  economy  has  un- 
dergone In  past  recovery  periods,  except  that 
this  time  we  have  one  added  factor  over 
which  there  Is  little  control— Vietnam.  This 
not-so-mlnor  Item  makes  the  Implementa- 
tion of  sound  fiscal  policy  more  Imperative. 
This  Is  why.  If  we  take  into  account  all  of 
the  aforementioned  forces  for  general  eco- 
nomic expansion,  I  believe  that  there  Is  a 
clear  danger  that,  unless  dampened  by  fiscal 
or  monetary  restraint  i  p>ossibly  both ) ,  the 
rate  of  business  expansion  during  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year  and  In  1968  will  turn  out 
to  be  excessively  high  from  the  standpoint 
of  sustalnablUty  and  freedom  from  serious 
Infiationary  pressures.  Business  forecasting 
Is  far  from  an  exact  science,  but  we  certainly 
seem  to  have  most  of  the  ingredients  for  a 
strong  surge  in  activity.  My  Judgment  is  that 
the  degree  of  fiscal  restraint  In  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  serve  to  dampen  the  rate 
of  expansion  somewhat,  but  certainly  will 
not  abort  it.  Even  with  the  surtax,  we  are 
estimating  that  GNP  will  expand  by  $30-35 
billion  in  the  second  half  of  this  year.  Prompt 
use  of  fiscal  restraint  now  will  provide  a  bet- 
ter basLs   for  sustained  growth  later  on. 

THE    URGENT    NEED    rOR    THE    PRESIDE.VTS 
PROGRAM 

There  are  four  principal  reasons,  then,  why 
the  President's  program  for  greater  fiscal 
restraint  la  urgently  needed : 

1.  It  is  needed  to  prevent  the  development 
04    serioua    Inflationary    pressures    in    the 
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months  ahead.  We  are  already  witnessing 
an  acceleration  in  the  rise  of  prices.  From 
April  to  July  consumer  prices  rose  at  a 
4.0  percent  annual  rate,  compcu-ed  with  a  3 
percent  rate  from  August  of  1966  to  April  of 
this  year.  Wholesale  prices  rose  at  a  4.4  per- 
cent annual  rate  from  April  to  July,  com- 
pared with  a  2  percent  rate  of  decline  from 
August  a  year  ago  to  last  April.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  marked  shift 
in  the  trend  of  wholesale  pwlces  was  caused 
chiefly  by  developments  In  farm  products  and 
processed  foods.  Infiationary  pressures  are 
bound  to  be  strong  with  wage  costs  rising 
5-6  percent  this  year  and  with  biisiness  firms 
seeking  to  escape  narrower  profit  margins  by 
raising  prices.  We  tend  to  think  of  the  cur- 
rent inflation  as  "cost-push"  inflation,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  strong  demand 
situation  Is  required  to  permit  the  shifting 
of  higher  costs  onto  the  consuming  public. 
Without  the  surcharge,  the  strong  expan- 
sion of  demand  in  the  economy  will  add  the 
force  of  "demand-puU"  to  the  "cost-push" 
Inflation. 

2.  The  President's  program  for  greater 
fiscal  restraint  Is  urgently  needed  to  head 
off  a  new  "credit  crunch"  like  the  one  whicJi 
dealt  the  economy  such  a  severe  blow  last 
summer.  I  am  convinced  that  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  surcharge,  and  determined  ef- 
forts to  curtail  Federal  expenditures,  are 
necessary  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  new  liquidity 
squeeze.  The  behavior  of  financial  marketi 
this  year  has  been  nothing  short  of  amazing. 
Beginning  late  last  year,  after  the  economy 
had  become  sluggish  and  the  monetary  au- 
thoritlee  had  turned  to  active  credit  ease, 
both  short-  and  long-term  Interest  rates 
declined.  The  yield  on  90-day  Treasury  bills, 
for  example,  fell  quite  steadily  from  around 
the  5.50  percent  level  in  late  September  to 
3.41  percent  in  early  June  of  this  year,  a  drop 
of  more  than  two  full  percentage  points.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  yield  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds,  after  dropping  from 
a  high  of  4.97  percent  in  late  August  of  last 
year  to  4.37  percent  in  early  February  of  this 
year,  has  since  risen  steadily  and  is  now  back 
at  the  peak  of  the  credit  squeeze  of  last  year. 
Since  June  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  In 
short-term  rates,  with  the  average  yield  on 
Treasury  bills,  for  example,  now  at  4.35  per- 
cent (August  25) .  And  this  persistent  rise  In 
Interest  rates  has  occurred  In  the  face  of 
determined  efforts  by  the  monetary  author- 
ities to  maintain  easy  credit  and  to  lower  In- 
terest rates,  esf>eclally  long-term  rates. 

What  is  the  explanation  for  this  surpris- 
ing performance  of  Interest  rates?  Basically. 
of  course,  It  has  been  the  enormous  demand 
for  funds  relative  to  available  supply,  but  the 
situation  has  been  accentuated  by  powerful 
psychological  forces  In  the  financial  markets. 
Early  this  year  the  decisions  of  flnanclal  in- 
stitutions, the  business  community  at  large, 
and  state  and  local  government  officials  were 
Influenced  by  two  things:  (a)  the  traumatic 
recollection  of  the  "credit  crunch"  of  1966 
and  the  severe  hardships  It  had  imposed: 
and  (b)  confidence  that  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." by  means  of  easy  credit  and  Federal 
deficit  financing,  would  bring  about  a  re- 
sumption of  economic  expansion  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  general  expecta- 
tion was  that  as  economic  expansion  re- 
sumed In  the  second  half  of  the  year.  Interest 
rates  would  rise  again  because  of  Increasing 
credit  demands  and  because  of  a  move  by 
the  monetary  authorltlee  to  tighter  credit 
M  inflationary  pressures  developed.  It  was 
anticlfjated  that,  as  economic  expansion 
occurred  In  the  second  half,  the  main  bur- 
den would  again  be  thrust  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Resene  to  combat  inflation  because 
Congress  and  the  Administration  would  b« 
•low  to  impose  fiscal  restraint. 

This  set  of  expectations  created  powerful 


forces  toward  higher  long-term  Interest  rates. 
Lending  institutions  this  year  have  been  liv- 
ing In  fear  that  as  interest  ratee  moved  up- 
ward there  would  be  another  round  of  "dls- 
Intennedlatlon"  In  which  funds  would  flow 
out  of  commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  lo&n  associations,  and 
life  insurance  companies.  The  result  is  that 
the  lending  institutions  have  placed  much 
greater  stress  upon  building  their  holdings 
of  liquid  assets  and  have  not  moved  aggres- 
sively to  make  long-term  loans.  Similarly, 
after  long-term  rates  moved  down  somewhat 
early  this  year,  business  firms  and  state  and 
local  government  ofBclals  quickly  fiooded  the 
market  with  new  offerings  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  lower  rates  before  the  expected 
rise  of  interest  rates  later  In  the  year. 

The  result,  as  you  know,  has  l)een  a  record 
flood  of  bond  offerings  by  corporations  and 
state  and  local  government  units.  In  the  face 
of  these  pressures,  long-term  Interest  rates 
Inexorably  moved  back  to  peak  levels  de- 
spite heroic  efforts  by  the  monetary  authori- 
ties to  prevent  the  rise.  The  more  the  au- 
thorities Increased  credit  availability,  the 
greater  the  conviction  of  the  financial  and 
business  community  that  the  economy  would 
soon  expand  sharply  and  that  interest  rates 
would  have  to  rise.  Moreover,  It  became  evi- 
dent that  a  huge  Federal  deficit  was  In  the 
making  and  that  this,  too.  would  be  a  power- 
ful force  toward  higher  Interest  rates. 

These,  then,  are  the  principal  forces  which 
have  led  to  a  sharp  rise  of  long-term  rates 
In  the  face  of  massive  credit  ease  by  the 
monetary  authorities.  As  long-term  rates 
rose  to  record  levels,  they  ultimately  have 
begun  to  pull  short-term  rates  along  with 
them.  If  Interest  rates  are  moving  upward 
In  this  period  of  credit  ease,  what  will  hap- 
pen to  them  when  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
faced  by  stronger  infiationary  pressures,  un- 
wieldy loan  demand,  and  rising  Federal  defi- 
cit financing?  The  Federal  Reserve's  re- 
sponsibility, barring  greater  fiscal  restraint, 
will  be  to  curtaU  credit,  thus  adding  more 
to  the  upward  pressure  on  interest  rates. 

The  flnanclal  and  business  community  was 
highly  skeptical  that  the  Administration 
would  recommend  strong  fiscal  action.  The 
President's  recommendation  has  for  the  time 
being  slowed  the  increase  of  Interest  rates, 
but  Congress  would  make  a  serious  mistake 
to  underestimate  the  power  of  expectations 
operating  in  flnanclal  markets.  The  flnanclal 
markets  are  waiting  to  see  whether  flscal 
restraint  will  be  applied.  If  Congress  does  not 
enact  the  surcharge,  I  am  convinced  that 
interest  rates  will  rise  to  new  heights.  This 
will  occur  not  only  because  of  rising  demands 
for  credit,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  play  a  major  role.  It  will  also  occur  be- 
cause the  monetary  authorities  will  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  the  availability  of  credit 
as  inflationary  pressures  strengthen. 

We  saw  last  year  the  awesome  process  of 
dlslntermedlatlon  as  long-  and  short-term 
Inte'-est  rates  soared.  Any  further  Increase 
of  long-term  rates  Is  bound  to  trigger  a  fur- 
ther rise  In  short  and  Intermediate  interest 
rates  and  thus  begin  to  pull  funds  out  of  the 
(financial  Institutions.  Last  year  provided 
bitter  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  a  credit 
crunch  can  choke  off  activity  in  key  sectors 
of  the  economy,  such  as  housing,  and  ulti- 
mately In  the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Pres- 
ident's program  Is  urgently  needed  to  avoid 
this  contingency. 

S.  We  also  need  a  greater  measure  of  flscal 
restraint  to  avoid  a  serious  deterioration  In 
the  deficit  In  our  International  balance  of 
payments.  So  far  this  year  we  have  experi- 
enced an  encouraging  rise  In  our  export  sur- 
plus which  we  are  counting  upon  to  offset 
the  Increased  foreign  exchange  drain  of  Viet- 
nam. However,  If  the  economy  expands  at 
too  high  a  rate  in  coming  months  and  de- 


velops Inflationary  excesses,  Imports  will  rise 
because  of  higher  domestic  demand  and  ex- 
ports will  decline,  thus  narrowing  our  export 
surplus.  We  cannot  be  complacent  about  our 
continuing  large  balance  of  payments  deficit. 
Surplus  countries  are  becoming  increasingly 
Impatient  about  adding  to  their  holdings  of 
dollars  and  we  cannot  count  upon  them  to 
refrain  from  buying  gold  indefinitely. 

4.  Finally,  the  greater  measure  of  fiscal  re- 
straint recommended  by  the  President  Is 
needed  to  permit  and  encourage  a  better 
balanced  and  healthier  expansion  of  business 
activity — free  of  serious  Inflation  and  pain- 
ful dislocations  such  as  occurred  last  year. 
In  particular.  It  Is  needed  to  avoid  another 
drying  up  of  home  mortgage  credit  and  the 
choking  off  of  home  construction  as  oc- 
curred last  year.  » 

WHAT    ARE    THE    ALTERNA'riVES    TO    THE    PRESI- 
DENT'S    PROGRAM? 

If  Congress  should  not  enact  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  what  are  the  altematlvee? 
One  would  be  to  permit  the  economic  ex- 
pansion to  proceed  unchecked  and  to  allow 
a  serious  Increase  In  the  price  level.  I  am 
certain  that  Congress  would  never  permit 
this  situation  to  develop.  In  any  event,  the 
monetary  authorities  would  be  forced  to  re- 
strict credit,  and  this  would  bring  on  the 
"credit  crunch"  which  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous. Finally.  Congress  could  deal  with 
emerging  Inflationary  pressures  by  means  of 
direct  controls  over  wages  and  prices  and 
over  credit.  We  know  from  the  experience 
In  World  War  II  and  In  the  Korean  War 
that  such  controls  are  Ukely  to  be  ineffec- 
tive and  an  administrative  headache.  They 
would  be  a  poor  alternative  for  flscal  re- 
straint. 

WILX   THE    PRESIDENT'S   PROGRAM    SOLVE   EVBT- 
THINO? 

Finally,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  President's  tax  and  expenditure  con- 
trol program  will  be  a  complete  solution.  We 
have  seen  the  difficulty  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  experienced  in  containing  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
tended  to  underestimate  Its  fiscal  req\iire- 
ments.  The  large  budget  deficit  merely  re- 
flects the  need  for  preventive  action.  The 
economic  expansion  ahead  of  us  may  be 
stronger  than  assumed  in  setting  the  terms 
of  the  surcharge.  The  requirements  of  Viet- 
nam may  escalate  further.  Moreover,  we  have 
a  legacy  of  forces  in  the  economy  as  the  result 
of  the  events  of  mld-1966.  One  of  these  Is  the 
strong  tendency  for  lal>or  compensation  to 
rise  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  produc- 
tivity. Another  Is  the  Inflationary  ptfychology 
which  seems  to  have  been  growing  in  the 
public's  mind.  Still  another  is  the  shift  of 
Interest  rates  to  a  higher  average  level. 

It  may  turn  out  that  the  degree  of  flscal 
restraint  recommended  by  the  President  ■will 
not  be  enough.  Utlmately  the  monetary  au- 
thorities may  be  required  to  reduce  the 
availability  of  credit.  But,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  at  this  point  of  time  the  President's 
proposals  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
urgently  need  to  be  enacted. 

Thinking  beyond  the  short  time  span.  It 
Is  Important  to  damp>en  excesses  in  periods  of 
boom  by  sound  flscal  policy  which  furnishes 
the  Government  with  ammunition  which 
can  be  used  later  In  maintaining  sustained 
growth  In  a  climate  of  price  stability.  En- 
actment of  the  surtax  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  additional  flscal  flexlblUty. 
When  the  Vietnam  War  comes  to  an  end, 
the  Government  can  quickly  discard  the  sur- 
tax if  such  an  action  is  needed  to  provide 
a  stimulus  to  the  economy.  Indeed,  if  the 
stimulus  Is  needed.  Cocgrees  could  permit 
individuals  and  corp>oratlons  to  use  the 
amount  paid  under  the  surcharge  as  a  t^T 
credit. 
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A  Co(t  Analysis  of  die  Yietnam  War: 
Win  or  Lose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  mssousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

Mr.  BOLIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  thoughtful  article  by  its  editor, 
J.  R.  Wiggins,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Vietnam  \wir.  The  controversy  about 
the  Vietnam  war  is  too  often  carried  on 
shrilly  and  in  extreme  terms  of  his- 
torical analogy  by  all  parties.  This  ar- 
ticle is  not  only  substantively  thought- 
ful but  devoid  of  the  errors  I  have  recited 
above.  I  include  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Cost  Analysis  or  the  Viftnam  War  :  Win 
OK  Lose 
(By  J.  R.  Wiggins) 

It  Is  n&tural,  logical  and  Inevitable  for  a 
people  to  make  periodic  reexaminations  of 
a  struggle  involving  half  a  million  fighting 
men,  requiring  $27  billion  a  year  and  in- 
fluencing domestic  and  foreign  policy  In 
every  quarter. 

Wars  have  their  own  dynamics  and  make 
and  unmake  Issues  as  they  go  along,  so  we 
need  to  examine  what  now  is  the  central 
issue  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam,  to  study 
the  consequences  of  having  that  issue  set- 
tled one  way  or  another  and  at  least  to  enter 
conjectures  whether  the  cost  of  influencing 
the  settlement  of  that  Issue  In  accordance 
with  our  preferences  is  worth  the  pain  and 
the  burden. 

In  Vietnam,  there  is  a  host  of  subsidiary 
Issues   (by   no  means   unimportant   because 
subsidiary).  But  the  central  issue  is  now,  as 
it  has  been  for  some  time,  quite  clear. 
a   bearable   price 

The  world  is  watching  Vietnam  to  see  If 
the  rulers  of  one  country,  state  sovereignty 
or  territory,  at  an  endurable  risk  and  a  bear- 
able price,  can  impose  a  government  and 
system  of  their  choice  upon  a  neighboring 
people  by  Inciting  internal  subversion,  sup- 
porting Indigenous  Insurrection,  engaging  in 
infiltration  and  intervening  and  invading  as 
necessary.  This  Is  the  formula  of  the  Com- 
munists' celebrated  "wars  of  liberation." 

The  North  Vietnamese  so  far  seem  con- 
vinced that  the  risk  Is  endurable  and  the 
price  be&rable.  The  United  States  lias  inter- 
vened to  make  the  price  unbearable  and  the 
risk  not  endurable.  The  practical  Issue  be- 
fore the  American  people  is  simply  whether 
the  costs  of  preventing  such  a  conquest  or 
the  costs  of  acquiescing  in  it  are  greater. 
That,  for  us,  is  the  single,  central  issue  of 
the  conflict. 

Since  the  ascendancy  of  ICao  Tse-tung  It 
has  been  popular  In  the  Communist  world  to 
call  such  conquests  "wars  of  liberation";  in 
the  diplomatic  vernacular  of  any  prior  gen- 
eration, they  would  have  been  identified  as 
ordinary  aggression. 

American  policy  ought  to  proceed  frcMn 
decisions  on  what  would  be  likely  to  happen 
if  the  conquest  succeeded  and  what  would 
be  likely  to  happen  if  It  faUed.  So  what 
would  happen  if  it  succeeded? 

PROOr    or    A    THEORT 

To  begin  with  the  broadest  philosophical 
consequences,  it  surely  would  give  an  Im- 
petus throughout  the  Communist  world  to 
the  forces  that  are  persuaded  of  the  efficacy 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  minimal  risks  and 
relatively  low  costs  of  this  kind  of  conqueat 


would  play  into  the  hands  of  every  doctrinal 
Communist  hawk  in  every  undecided  Com- 
munist government,  lending  great  force  to 
the  proponents  of  adventurous  imi>erlalistlc 
policy  in  every  arena  offering  any  plausible 
opportunity  for  such  conquest.  It  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Chinese  Communists 
against  the  Soviet  Communists  and  It  would 
immeasurably  fortify  the  hard-liners  in  the 
Soviet  regime. 

What  this  would  mean  for  the  United 
States  and  other  non-Communist  states,  no 
one  can  say  in  any  specific  way,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  It  would  not  mean  a  p«-lod 
of  peaceful  coexistence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  probably  usher  in  decades  of  political 
tumult  and  conflict,  particularly  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  South  America,  and  might  even 
propel  us  Into  a  worldwide  thermonuclear 
holocaust  set  off  by  wars  In  even  more 
dangerous  areas  than  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effects  In  Southeast  Asia  of  North 
Vietnam's  success  In  South  Vietnam  are  more 
foreseeable.  It  is  clear  that  the  military  pre- 
dicament of  I>aos  would  be  totally  untenable. 
It  is  plain  that  Cambodia  could  not  long 
support  an  independent  role.  Thailand  cer- 
tainly would  have  to  re-examine  its  position 
and  might  have  to  exercise  its  genius  for  ac- 
commodation   with    neighboring    aggressors. 

The  .  failure  of  United  States  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  would  certainly  prompt  the 
reasonable  conclusion  In  every  government 
In  Asia  that  the  United  States  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  defend  countries  theatened 
with  this  kind  of  aggression.  It  would  be 
logical  for  many  of  them  to  make  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  changes. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  American  power  and 
Influence  would  be  at  an  end  in  South 
Asia.  This  adverse  consequence  might  be 
diminished,  of  course,  by  a  demonstration 
elsewhere  (say  in  Thailand)  that  the  United 
States  retained  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
defend  Asian  friends. 

But  to  lay  down  the  gauge  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  pick  It  up  elsewhere  would  be  U- 
loglcal  and  politically  impossible.  And  the 
lesson  of  failure  in  South  Vietnam  might 
fatally  prejudice  any  subsequent  endeavor  If 
it  were  made.  It  would  be  wise  to  write  off 
South  Asia  for  the  time  being. 

NATIONALISM    A    FACTOR 

Would  this  be  fatal  to  American  Interests? 
Probably  it  would  not  be  fatal,  however  dam- 
aging in  the  Immediate  future.  It  is  possible 
to  make  a  tenable  argument  that  the  re- 
moval of  American  power  from  the  region 
wovUd  not  permanently  put  aU  of  the  area 
Into  the  control  of  forces  hostile  to  Ameri- 
can Interests. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  forces  of  nation- 
alism and  regionalism  would  undoubtedly  as- 
sert themselves  in  Asia  and  produce  states 
with  differing  degrees  of  independent  sover- 
eignty. There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
system  which  has  failed  to  produce  progress 
and  peace  in  China  would  find  it  easier  to 
impose  peace  and  achieve  progress  in  an  even 
larger  and  less  homogeneous  environment 
involving  the  whole  of  non-Soviet  Asia. 

Whatever  degree  of  submission  to  commu- 
nism might  temporarily  prevail  over  much 
of  Asia,  from  India  to  Japan,  in  the  final  un- 
rolling of  history,  reassertlon  of  national  im- 
pulse and  local  Interests  could  be  expected. 
India  and  Pakistan  might  surrender  or  com- 
promise their  Independence  but  a  residual 
passion  for  national  recognition  and  Identity 
would  linger  within  the  body  politic,  "mur- 
muring in  the  shell  and  waiting  for  the  tide 
to  return  and  flood  it  again." 

LEES  THAN   AN    ECLIPSE 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a'  cen- 
tury very  different  from  the  one  hitherto 
foreseen  would  emerge  from  the  triumph  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  humiliation  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  even  a  United  States  of  vastly  cur- 
tailed   international    influence    and    power 


would  be  fatally  impaired  or  permanently 
diminished..^ 

If  its  affairs  in  this  vastly  altered  world 
were  conducted  with  skill  and  prudence;  If 
its  international  policy  were  realistically 
realigned  in  conformity  with  its  diminished 
capacity  to  Influence  events;  if  its  leaders  ac- 
cepted their  liabilities  philosophically;  if  its 
people  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  limita- 
tions on  their  power — then  the  nation  might 
go  on,  its  world  role  greatly  changed  but  not 
necessarily  eclipsed  permanently. 

And  if  North  Vietnam's  war  against  South 
Vietnam  fails  and  there  emerges  in  the  South 
a  viable  state  with  a  government  that  is 
reasonably  representative  of  its  people,  will 
that  usher  In  the  millennium?  No,  it  must 
be  said  in  fairness  that  It  will  not  do  so. 

The  Philippines  and  Malaysia  demon- 
strated that  wars  of  liberation  do  not  always 
succeed,  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  The  tragedy  in  Indonesia  dem- 
onstrated that  infiltration  and  subversion 
can  fail  with  calamitous  consequences,  but 
no  one  supposes  that  that  was  the  last  of 
Communist  China's  efforts  to  subvert  and 
overthrow  regimes  friendly  to  It. 

But  if  this  failure  did  not  usher  in  the 
millennium.  It  might  diminish  the  zeal  of 
many  Communist  states  for  this  kind  of 
confilct.  There  would  be  fewer  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  than  there  would  be  if 
North  Vietnam's  attempt  at  conquest  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  scale  of  the  Vietnam  war  already  has 
demonstrated  that  the  price  tag  on  such 
wars  is  higher  and  the  risk  greater  than  the 
hawks  of  North  Vietnam  must  have  antici- 
pated. If  there  occurs  in  Vietnam  a  demon- 
stration that  such  wars  involve  an  unendur- 
abe  risk  and  an  unbearable  cost  and  are  not 
likely  to  succeed,  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
future  will  be  Increased. 

Peace,  however,  in  any  sense  that  we  have 
enjoyed  it  in  the  past.  Is  not  in  our  future, 
whatever  happens  or  does  not  happen  In 
South  Vietnam,  The  world  has  yet  to  ac- 
complish the  accommodation  between  great 
historical  forces  that  are  at  present  anti- 
pathetic to  each  other  and  that  proceed 
on  pat^s  that  preclude  any  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation. 

Statesmen  In  our  generation,  and  in  gen- 
erations immediately  ahead,  will  vindicate 
their  stature  and  make  bold  their  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  posterity  if  they  succeed  In 
holding  this  Irrepressible  confilct  within 
such  bounds  that  history  in  Its  patient  un- 
folding may  subject  the  rigidities  of  doc- 
trine to  the  ameliorating  infiuences  of  time's 
subtle  and  insidious  solvent. 

In  this  long  and  perilous  interval,  the 
peoples  who  survive  will  be  those  who  keep 
awake  to  the  disagreeable  fact  of  our  time; 
that  there  are  no  easy  alternatives,  no  pain- 
less choices,  no  magic  palliatives,  no  mir- 
acles that  can  spare  us  the  anguish  of  strug- 
gle or  guarantee  is  Immunity  to  risk  and 
danger. 


A  British  ^^ew  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
highly  respected  British  journal,  the 
Economist,  in  its  issue  of  September  9, 
featured  an  article  on  D.S.  oolicy  in  Viet- 
nam which  deserves  the  attention  of  this 
body. 
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The  article  notes  the  progress  made 
toward  representative  government  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  elections  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  author  also  outlines 
the  alternatives  open  to  the  United 
States  in  now  bringing  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

After  an  incisive  look  at  some  sug- 
gested alternatives,  including  wider 
bombing,  the  blockade  of  Haiphong  Har- 
bor, and  an  invasion  of  the  north  by 
American  forces,  the  article  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  present  Johnson  admin- 
istration policy  is  the  most  practical  and 
realistic,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
seeming  internal  disintegration  of  Com- 
munist China. 

The  article  suggests  that  the  crucial 
question  is  whether  Americans  will  go 
on  supporting  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam. 
Because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  continu- 
ing national  debate  on  the  Vietnam  issue, 
I  am  including  the  article.  "It's  the 
American's  Choice,"  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  submit  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

It's  the  Amekicans'  Choice 

Now  that  South  Vietnam  has  got  a  legit- 
imate government  again.  President  Johnson 
can  make  up  his  mind  what  he  Is  going  to 
do  about  the  war.  There  is  no  need  to  pre- 
tend MxaX  Sunday's  election  of  President 
Thleu  (see  page  868)  was  the  sort  of  thing 
that  maiden  aunts  at  Bournemouth  would 
recognise.  But  it  is  also  right  to  say  that 
It  was  much  better  than  many  people  thought 
It  was  going  to  be.  The  number  of  registered 
voters  amounted  to  three-quarters  of  the 
adult  population  of  South  Vietnam,  and  of 
those  Who  were  registered  to  vote  83  percent 
actually  did  so;  the  Vletcong  may  control 
large  areas  of  Jungle  and  mountain  but,  in 
daylight  at  any  rate.  It  does  not  control 
moet  of  the  i>eople.  The  choice  available  to 
the  voters,  though  far  from  complete,  was 
broader  than  expected :  the  emergence  of  Mr. 
Dzu  as  a  "peace"  candidate  caUlng  for  nego- 
tiations and  an  end  to  the  bombing  saw  to 
that.  Some  ballot-stufflng  there  almost  cer- 
tainly was;  but  so  there  Ls  in  CJorslca  and 
CJook  Oounty  and  Northern  Ireland.  Some  of 
the  losers  have  said  we-wuz-robbed;  but  so 
losers  traditionally  do. 

Despite  the  scorn  poured  on  It,  the  election 
has  achieved  several  things.  In  the  first 
place,  it  puts  South  Vietnam  among  the 
small  collection  of  countries  whose  govern- 
ments risk  holding  elections  with  any  sig- 
nificant degree  of  choice  at  all.  Out  of  nearly 
70  Independent  countries  In  Asia  and  Africa, 
there  are  only  a  dozen  or  so  that  p)ass  that 
test.  As  the  practices  of  democracy  go.  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  not  gone  very  far: 
as  a  rough  guide,  they  are  a  bit  behind  Tur- 
key; a  bit  ahead  of  Jugoslavia;  and  mUee 
ahead  of  any  orthodox  communist  country. 
The  thing  is  that  they  have  made  a  start; 
and  In  the  middle  of  a  shattering  war  that 
establishes  some  sort  of  record.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  election  means  that  the  Saigon 
government  wlU  now  be  obliged  to  submit  It- 
self, to  some  extent,  to  the  give-and-take 
of  political  pressure.  Ever  since  the  late  1950s, 
when  President  Diem  withdrew  into  his 
palace  and  stopped  listening  to  anybody  ex- 
cept his  brother  and  his  sister-ln-law.  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  has  operated 
la  a  political  vacuum.  It  cannot  do  so  any 
longer.  With  only  3S  per  cent  of  the  vote 
behind  him,  President  Thleu  will  have  to 
seek  some  sort  of  accommodation  with  one 
or  more  of  the  men  who  have  been  given 
political  substance  by  the  election.  He  may 
look  to  Mr.  Huong  and  his  middle-class 
supporters;  or  to  the  ambiguous  Mr.  Dzu. 
Whichever  way  he  turns,  the  result  will  be 
to  some  degree  a  revival  of  the  country's 
moribund  political  life. 


But  none  of  this  means  a  tiling  unless 
South  Vietnam  is  still  there  a  year  from  now. 
The  most  Important  effect  of  the  election  Lb 
its  effect  on  President  Jolinson.  He  now  has 
a  reasonably  solid  base  tn  South  Vietnam, 
in  the  shape  of  a  government  there  with  a 
claim  to  legitimacy,  for  his  next  decision 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  he  decides 
to  negotiate,  it  will  be  Important  that  the 
man  who  speaks  for  the  Saigon  government 
In  the  negotiations  has  been  elected  to  office, 
not  put  there  at  gimpolnt.  If  he  decides  to 
continue  with  the  war.  It  wiU  be  beside  an 
ally  with  some  evidence  of  popular  support. 
The  election  has  done  that  much  for  Mr. 
Johnson.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  that  can 
give  him  encouragement  as  he  reviews  the 
options  now  open  to  him. 

ITSED    or    A    LIMITED    WAR? 

The  first  option  Is  to  continue  the  war  at 
its  present  level  for  its  present,  limited,  ob- 
jectives. This  is  what  Mr.  Johnson,  left  to 
himself,  would  undoubtedly  prefer  to  do. 
But  It  Is  important  to  recognise  what  the 
war  has  become.  It  has  developed  Into  a  war 
of  attrition.  This  Is  not  what  Mr.  Johnson 
and  those  who  supported  him  originally 
hoped.  They  hoped  that  the  American  in- 
tervention in  1966  would  make  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
change  his  mind  about  supporting  the  rebel- 
lion In  the  south,  and  tliat  most  of  the 
southerners  who  had  Joined  the  Vletcong 
when  It  seemed  to  be  winning  would  aban- 
don It  when  an  American  army  arrived.  The 
Economist  was  among  those  who  had  hoped 
that  this  would  happen,  and  it  was  wrong. 
Even  so.  the  war  of  attrition  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  now  faced  with  is  one  they  can  al- 
most certainly  win  If  they  are  willing  to  grit 
their  teeth  and  stick  it  out.  The  basic  calcu- 
lation remains  unchanged.  It  Is  Increasingly 
unlikely  that  Russia  or  China  will  enter  the 
war.  If  the  issue  is  left  to  be  settled  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Vietnamese  com- 
munists, the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  on 
the  side  of  the  country  which  can  pay  for 
the  war  out  of  the  annual  rise  in  Its  na- 
tional Income  (and  stUI  have  some  left 
over)  and  which  loses  more  young  men  in 
road  accidents  each  year  than  it  is  losing  In 
Vietnam.  That  is  the  measure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans' ability  to  sustain  a  war  of  attrition. 
^  It  Is  their  will  to  do  so  that  is  now  In 
doubt.  The  latest  Lou  Harris  poll  reports 
that  the  number  of  Americans  who  support 
the  idea  of  a  limited  war  has  dropi>ed  from 
51  i>er  cent  In  July  to  37  p>er  cent  In  August, 
and  that  those  who  want  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam "as  quickly  as  possible"  (whatever  ttiat 
means)  have  grown  from  24  per  cent  to  34 
per  cent.  That  is  a  big  change  In  one  month. 
It  is  not  Just  that  a  lot  of  Americans  dis- 
like the  Idea  of  pursuing  a  war  of  attrition 
against  what  tuTns  out  to  be  a  substantial 
number  of  Vietnamese.  The  more  important 
reason  for  their  growing  uneasiness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  history  a 
whole  electorate  is  able  to  see,  on  television, 
what  war  Is  really  like.  If  this  had  been  a 
war  fought  by  professionals  and  described 
by  the  written  word  alone — If  it  had  been  the 
sort  of  war  that  Britain  used  to  fight  In 
Asia — the  Americans  would  have  taken  it  In 
their  stride.  Watching  the  bloody  business  in 
their  living  rooms,  they  have  flinched.  The 
August  poll  may  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than 
a  temporary  wavering  in  the  ranks  of  the  ma- 
jority that  Mr.  Johnson  has  commanded  for 
the  last  two  years.  When  it  thinks  over  the 
consequences  of  getting  out  "as  quickly  »■ 
possible,"  pubUc  opinion  may  raUy  behind 
him.  But  if  it  does  not,  the  conclusion  wlU 
be  that  television  has  made  It  much  harder 
for  free  societies,  in  which  reporter*  and 
camera  crews  can  go  where  they  want  and 
describe  what  they  see,  to  conduct  their  re- 
lations with  authoritarian  societlea  t^^t 
allow  no  such  dangerous  nonsense. 

So  what  does  Mr.  Johnson  do?  Four  other 
possibilities  are  open  to  him  Three  involv* 
an  extension  of  the  war  In  an  attempt  to 
do  quickly  what  a  limited  war  would  mean 


doing  more  slowly.  The  fourth  is  to  re- 
examine the  prospects  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Vietnamese  commtmlsts. 

MORE    BOMBING? 

First,  he  could  try  more  bombing.  Senator 
Stennls  and  the  rest  of  the  air-power  lobby 
are  sticking  to  their  bomb-sights  on  this  Is- 
sue; but  It  really  is  very  difficult  Indeed  to 
get  around  the  sUtlstlcs  that  Mr.  McNamara 
has  produced  Ln  evidence  against  them.  If 
the  air-power  boys  think  that  more  bombing 
can  stop  the  flow  of  guns  and  ammunition 
through  North  Vietnam,  they  are  plainly 
wrong.  Mr.  McNamara  has  revealed  that  the 
amount  of  military  equipment  coming  into 
North  Vietnam  is  probably  only  about  550 
tons  a  day,  almost  all  of  it  by  the  overland 
route  from  China.  The  amount  that  passes  on 
into  South  Vietnam  is  under  100  tons  a  day. 
Much  of  this  can  be  carried  on  htunan  backs 
along  a  variety  of  Jungle  trails  that  bombs 
cannot  block  for  more  ttian  a  few  hours.  The 
bomber  is  too  imprecise  a  weapon  to  stop 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  a  traffic  as 
diffuse  at  this. 

There  is  a  better  case  for  using  air  power 
against  what  might  be  caUed  the  second- 
rank  sinews  of  wsu-:  North  Vietnam's  sup- 
plies of  steel,  trucks.  generatcNrs,  concrete  and 
so  on.  and  Its  road  and  rail  network.  The 
more  damage  the  Americans  do  to  these,  the 
more  men  the  North  Vietnamese  have  to  put 
on  repair  work  Instead  of  sending  them  to 
fight  in  the  south;  and  the  more  dependent 
they  become  on  the  Russians  for  replace- 
ments. The  trouble  is  that  stopping  this  sort 
of  replacement  getting  into  the  country  Is 
only  slightly  less  difficult  than  stopping  the 
flow  of  actual  military  equipment.  The  ton- 
nage Involved  Is  not  very  large:  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  not  revealed  the  actual  figure, 
but  it  may  be  only  about  1,000  tons  a  day. 
It  comes  in  by  sea,  road  and  rail  along  a 
number  of  different  routes.  To  stop  most  or 
all  of  this  traffic  would  mean  very  large-scale 
air  attacks  on  the  centres  of  communication : 
ttxat  is,  on  the  cities.  If  Mr.  McNamara's  fig- 
ures are  correct,  the  conclusion  Is  inescap- 
able. Unless  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
resort  to  obliteration  bombing,  it  has  reached 
the  limits  of  what  air  power  can  do. 

BLOCKADE    HAIPHONG? 

Second,  Mr.  Johnson  could  throw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  Russians  and  blockade  Hai- 
phong. This  would  be  a  cleaner  and  more 
humane  way  of  trying  to  stop  the  fiow  of 
Russian  supplies.  Tiie  main  objection  to 
blockading  Haiphong  Is  not,  as  many  p>eople 
assume,  that  It  would  Inevitably  mean  a 
direct  military  clash  with  the  Russians.  The 
Russians  would  certainly  stop  oo-operatlng 
with  the  Americans  in  other  matters,  like  the 
non-proliferation  treaty,  but  the  odds  are 
that  they  wotild  not  try  to  challenge  the 
blockade.  Their  local  naval  forces  are  weaker 
than  those  of  the  Americans.  They  could  caU 
out  their  submarine  flotillas  to  sink  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  but  in  that  case  It  would  be 
the  Russians  who  were  eecalatliig  a  local 
skirmish  Into  a  general  war,  and  the  signs 
are  that  they  would  not  be  mad  enough  to 
do  that.  A  blockade  of  Haiphong  woiUd  mean 
taking  a  big  risk;  but  it  might  t)e  a  risk  worth 
taking  If  the  blockade  reaUy  worked.  The 
decisive  objection  is  that  it  almost  certainly 
wouldn't.  It  happens  that  right  now  NcK-th 
Vietnam  brings  most  of  Its  Imports  in 
through  Haiphong  (4,700  tons  out  of  the  all- 
in  total  of  6300  tons  a  day)  because  that  Is 
the  handiest  way  of  doing  it.  But  its  over- 
land communications  are  reckoned  to  be  ca- 
pable of  handling  nearly  twice  as  much  traf- 
fic as  now  comes  into  Haiphong.  So  the  prob- 
able result  of  blocking  HaljAong  would 
merely  be  to  switch  the  Imports  to  the  China 
route,  and  thereby  increase  China's  leverage 
in  Hanoi.  That  isnt  what  the  Americans 
want. 

INVADE  THE   NOBTHt 

Th«  third  way  of  trying  to  accelerate  the 
war  would  be  to  invade  North  Vietnam.  In 
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some  ways  this  Is  the  least  unsaUsfactcH'y  of 
the  three  poeslUUtles.  A  year  ago  an  Ameri- 
can Invasion  of  the  north  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  brought  China's  army  over  the 
border  to  meet  it.  Chalrm&n  Mao's  "cultiiral 
revolution"  has  so  shattered  China  that  there 
Is  now  a  reasonable  chance  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  get  away  with  It.  But  here  too, 
as  with  the  Haiphong  blockade,  the  real 
difficulty  is  that  there  Is  no  certainty  that 
this  extension  of  the  war  would  achieve  what 
It  set  out  to  do.  The  Americans'  aim  would 
be  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  army  to 
battle,  and  destroy  It.  To  do  this  it  would  be 
no  use  pushing  fifty  miles  or  so  northwards 
Into,  the  North  Vietnamese  panhandle.  The 
enemy  would  merely  pull  back  In  front  of 
them,  and  the  Americana  would  find  them- 
selves with  a  few '  hundred  extra  square 
miles  of  guerrilla  war  on  their  bands.  They 
would  have  to  go  for  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
The  capture  of  North  Vietnam's  two  major 
cities  would  seriously  damage  Ho  Mlnh's 
war  capacity.  But  Ho  himself  and  most  of 
his  army  might  still  escape  into  the  western 
highlands  and  carry  on  fighting  from  there. 
A  great  deal  would  depend  on  catching  the 
North  Vietnamese  army  in  the  open.  Has 
Mr.  Johnson  got  a  General  MacArthur — 
and  an  Inchon  where  the  trap  can  be  sprung? 

A    NICOTIATED    PEACE? 

There  remains  Mr.  Johnson's  fourth  op- 
tion: a  negotiated  peace.  The  temptation  is 
obvious;  Eo  are  the  dangers.  Let  us  assume 
that  Mr.  Johnson  halts  the  bombing  of  the 
north  and,  after  a  discreet  interval.  Presi- 
dent Ho  agrees  to  sit  down  for  negotiations. 
There  Is  no  certainty  that  Ho  woxUd  agree; 
but  Mr.  Koeygln  and  U  Thant  say  he  prob- 
ably would,  and  they  may  be  right.  The  first 
danger  is  that  Ho  would  refuse  to  talk  about 
anything  except  getting  the  American  army 
out  of  South  Vietnam.  But  maybe  Mr.  Koey- 
gln could  argue  him  out  of  that.  The  nego- 
tiations could  then  get  down  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter:  the  political  future  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  relationship  between  the 
Saigon  government  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  minimum  aim 
would  be  to  get  the  Vietnamese  communists 
Into  a  position  from  which  they  could  seize 
power  once  the  Americans  had  pulled  out. 
To  achieve  this,  he  would  certainly  try  to 
exploit  the  halt  in  the  bon^blng  to  pile  on 
the  military  pressure  in  the  South.  Mr.  John- 
son, if  public  opinion  at  home  was  crumbling, 
might  feel  obliged  to  make  concessions.  It 
is  clear  that  negotiations  begun  on  these 
terms  could  end  with  a  "settlement"  that 
was,  at  best,  a  lightly  camouflaged  surrender 
of  the  non-communist  interest  in  Vietnam. 

This  is  where  the  chaos  in  China  comes 
bock  into  the  calculation.  This  newspaper 
said  on  June  5,  1965 — the  week  before  the 
Americans  launched  their  army  into  battle 
in  Vietnam — that  the  Americans'  chief  con- 
cern in  south-east  Asia  was  not  Vietnam 
Itself;  It  was  to  draw  a  stable  demarcation 
line  somewhere  between  China  and  India, 
like  the  line  that  has  successfully  been  drawn 
between  the  communists  and  the  free  world 
in  Europe.  This  remains  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  is  India  that  is  the  West's  prime 
interest  In  Asia.  Last  year,  as  Chairman  Mao 
and  Marshal  Lin  Piao  hammered  home  their 
theme  of  wcwld  revolution,  a  great  many 
Asians  began  to  share  the  Americans'  inter- 
est in  drawing  such  a  line.  But  the  disorder 
to  which  Mao  has  reduced  China  in  1967 
raises  the  hope  that  something  new,  and 
very  important,  may  be  happening  in  the 
Far  Blast.  China  may  be  ruling  itself  out 
of  the  Asian  balance  of  power. 

It  is  still  too  e&rly  to  be  sure  of  this.  The 
reins  of  power  in  Peking  may  yet  be  grasped 
by  a  man  capable  of  reuniting  China  and 
leading  it,  once  again,  on  an  adventurist  for- 
eign policy.  But  it  is  also  possible  that,  six 
months  or  a  year  from  now,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  China  will  have  reached  a  point  where 


nobody  In  Peking  can  run  an  effective  f co'eign 
policy  for  some  time  to  come.  Mao  and  his 
cultural  revolution  may  be  in  the  process 
of  discrediting  China  as  a  serious  country. 
If  that  happ>ens,  a  new  situation  will  have 
arisen. 

There  will  still  be  the  problem  of  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  own  expansionism.  Ho  Is  not  inter- 
ested in  South  Vietnam  only:  he  wants 
Laos,  and  possibly  Cambodia  too,  and  he  has 
a  stake  In  the  rebellion  that  has  been  bub- 
bling in  north-east  Thailand  for  years.  But, 
by  comparison  with  China's  pretensions  to 
be  the  dynamo  of  a  revolution  destined  to 
sweep  through  the  "countryside  of  the 
world."  Ho's  claims  are  small  beer.  If  China 
had  discredited  itself  to  the  point  of  being 
unable  to  exploit  a  communist  victory  In 
Vietnam,  an  accommodation  wo\ild  be  pos- 
sible with  Ho.  It  would  t>e  possible  because, 
if  the  Russians  no  longer  felt  obliged  to  take 
China  into  account,  they  could  make  sure 
that  Ho  limited  his  own  alms.  That  line  could 
be  drawn,  if  not  along  the  17th  parallel,  then 
at  least  along  the  Mekong. 

No  one  outside  Mr.  Johnson's  circle  of 
advisers  can  make  the  necessary  calculation 
with  any  claim  to  accuracy.  It  depends  on 
knowing  Just  bow  far  China's  break-up  has 
gone;  how  much  Influence  Mr.  Koeygln  has 
with  Ho  Chi  Minh;  what  Ho's  own  calcula- 
tions are.  This  pap)er  can  see  the  danger  of 
talking  alxjut  concessions  In  Vietnam  when 
It  Is  entirely  possible  that  by  next  year  a 
reunited  Chin*  will  be  back  on  the  ram- 
page in  Asia.  We  can  also  see  the  danger 
In  any  of  the  three  forms  of  escalation  oi>en 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  The  curious  thing  is  that, 
since  Sunday's  election,  the  decision  ttims 
less  on  public  opinion  in  South  Vietnam 
than  on  public  opinion  in  the  United  States. 
If  the  Americans  are  unwilling  to  go  on 
supporting  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  have  to  turn  towards  one  dan- 
ger or  the  other.  Are  they  really  vinwilling 
to  say,  with  Grant  in  1864:  "I  propose  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer" ? 


Snpport  for  Monday  Holiday  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  introduced  my  bill  (H.'tl.  12213)  to 
provide  for  the  uniform  annual  observ- 
ances of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  I  pointed  out  that  this  leg- 
islation would  apply  only  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  Federal  employees 
across  the  Nation.  States  would  have  to 
enact  their  own  laws  if  they  wished  to 
follow  suit.  I  was  pleased  to  note,  there- 
fore, that  KDKA,  radio-TV,  Pittsburgh, 
carried  an  editorial  recently  mentioning 
the  obvious  advantages  of  Monday  holi- 
days to  workers  and  employers  and  urg- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  change.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Fo»3etter  HoLniATS 
The  idea  of  uniform  Monday  holidays  Is 
getting  a  lot  of  attention  these  days,  and 
we  are  glad  to  eee  It.  Congress  is  considering 
several  bills  that  would  change  the  dates  of 
four  or  five  national  holidays  so  they  would 
always  fall  on  a  Monday.  We  would  then 
have  a  series  of  tiiree  day  holiday  weekends, 
like  the  Labor  Day  weekend,  throughout  the 


year.    Some    observers   say   the    chances    for 
passage  this  year  are  very  good. 

Congress  can  set  the  pattern,  but  if  Mon- 
day  holidays  are  to  become  a  reality  each 
state  must  also  act,  and  in  Harrisburg  we 
are  getting  some  action.  As  a  result  of  our 
editorial  a  few  weeks  ago.  Representative 
George  Haudenshleld  of  the  South  Hills 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  make  uni- 
form Monday  holidays  the  law  of  the  state. 
Another  bill  already  in  the  hopper  would  be 
the  legislature  on  record  as  favoring  action 
by  Congress. 

The  advantages  of  uniform  Monday  holi- 
days are  obvious.  The  mid-week  holidays  we 
now  have  would  be  done  away  with,  and  no 
one  would  miss  them.  Pot  business,  the  one 
day  shutdowns  are  a  nuisance.  For  workers, 
they  have  only  limited  poesibUltles  for  lei- 
sure time  activities.  We  do  not  buy  the 
argument  that  we  would  be  damaging  our 
national  heritage  by  changing  the  dates  of 
important  holidays.  Several  of  them  have 
been  shifted   in  past  years.- 

The  legislature  can  encourage  Congress 
to  act  by  going  on  record  as  favoring  the 
change.  Once  Congress  lias  set  the  pattern 
our  lawmakers  shoiild  be  prepared  to  adopt 
it  as  law  in  our  state.  The  result  will  be 
longer  and  Isetter  holidays  for  everyone  and 
who  can  quarrel  with  that? 


A  Tribute  to  WICS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  paid  well-earned  trib- 
ute to  the  Women  In  Community  Serv- 
ice— WICS — who  have  so  willingly  and 
ably  helped  the  Job  Corps  achieve  suc- 
cess. WICS  helps  find,  screen,  and  place 
Job  Corps  girls.  As  the  Vice  President 
pointed  out,  this  important  WICS  ac- 
tivity has  a  very  salutory  by-product: 

Because  of  the  direct  Involvement  of  thou- 
sands of  women  in  this  work,  communities 
all  over  the  country  are  much  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  do  something  about  young 
women  in  poverty. 

The  Vice  President  also  reminded  us 
of  the  progress  being  achieved  by  the 
OEO's  Job  Corps  program.  As  he  said, 
this  continuing  attempt  "to  recruit,  train, 
and  find  employment  for  America's  neg- 
lected youth  will  never  be  easy,  but  it  is 
moving  forward."  In  fact: 

The  Job  Corps  centers  are  now  successfully 
helping  over  41.000  hard  core  poverty  yc.ith 
in  123  centers  for  men  and  women  across  the 
Nation. 

I  know  my  colleague's  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  full  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's letter.  It  follows: 
[Prom  the  Minneapolis    (Minn)    Star.   .^ug. 
22,  19671 

HUMPHRET    ON    JOB    CORPS 

To  the  Edftoh: 

The  Minneapolis  Star  article  of  July  31 
outlines  the  arduous  process  of  "reach  out" 
necessary  to  locate  the  hard  core  poverty 
girl.  These  are  the  disadvantaged,  suspicious. 
rejected  youth  in  whom  must  be  engendered 
the  motivation  to  help  themselves  by  volun- 
teering for  the  Job  Corps.  Their  recruitment 
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is  not  easy.  But  the  situation  la  defljxittiy 

Improving. 

The  Women  in  Community  Service  (W1C8) 
have  pioneered  a  most  difficult  field  of  so- 
cial endeaver.  There  Lb  reason  for  them  and 
aU  Americans  who  would  serve  our  discul- 
vantaged  youth  to  be  heartened.  The  Job 
Corps  dropout  rate  is  down:  from  33  per 
cent  who  dropped  out  within  30  days  in 
1966  to  21  per  cent  In  1967.  TTie  dropout  rat* 
for  girls  who  stayed  less  than  30  days  is  only 
11  per  cent  in  1967.  Job  Corps  youth  are 
showing  higher  educational  grains:  38  per  cent 
completed  senior  and  advanced  training  in 
1966:  51  per  cent  in  1967.  The  WICS,  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  girls  they  recruit,  have  pro- 
vided gruldellnes  to  Improve  Job  Corps  oper- 
ation: p>ermlssivene6s  is  out;  a  commitment 
executed  by  parents  and  youth  for  a  180-day 
stay  at  a  center  has  been  instituted  to 
alleviate  the  Initial  homesick  dropout  lass. 

The  cost  of  $7,000  a  full  year  at  a  Job  Corps 
center  compares  favorably  with  the  cost  at 
a  university  like  Harvard.  ITiese  university 
costs  stand  over  $10,000  when  the  contribu- 
tions from  endowment  and  alumni  gifts  are 
prorated  per  student  for  the  9-month  aca- 
demic year.  Further,  the  Job  Corps  cost  in- 
clude* clothing;  travel;  pay  and  allowances 
for  an  enrollee's  family;  and  the  sometimes 
extensive  medical  and  dental  care  these 
poverty  youth  require. 

The  struggle  so  graphically  related  in  the 
Star  are  the  growing  pains  of  a  new  venture 
to  provide  In  Job  Corp*  centers  what  is  prob- 
ably a  last  chance  for  America's  disadvant- 
aged youth. 

The  Job  Corps  mission  to  recruit,  train,  and 
find  employment  for  America's  neglected 
youth  will  never  be  easy,  but  it  is  moving 
forward.  The  Job  Corps  centers  are  now  suc- 
cessfully helping  over  41.000  hard  core  pov- 
erty youth  in  123  centers  for  men  and  women 
across  the  nation.  The  volunteer  assistance 
of  WICS  In  recruiting  disadvantaged  girls 
for  the  Women's  Centers  Is  appreciated. 

WICS,  representing  27.000.000  women 
across  the  country,  not  only  screen  and  re- 
cruit, but  also  utilize  community  resources 
for  girls  who  do  not  qualify  or  are  unable  to 
take  the  step  to  leave  home.  Because  of  the 
direct  Involvement  of  thousands  of  women  in 
this  work,  communities  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  much  more  aware  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  young  women  in  poverty. 
As  leadens  in  their  towns  and  cities,  WICS 
have  increased  the  awareness  of  others  to 
this  need  and  have  sought  to  work  out  al- 
ternate solutions  at  the  community  level. 

Every  young  woman  contacted  by  the 
WICS  benefits  in  some  measure  from  their 
concern  and  Interest. 

Hubert  H.  Humphret, 

Vice  President. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Your  Opinion,  Please 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenly  I  con- 
ducted a  mail  poll  of  my  oonstltuenta 
in  the  Second  Congressional  I>lstrict  of 
Michigan.  Over  25,000  persons  responded 
and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  on 
15  vital  issues  facing  this  Congress. 
I  am  delighted  with  this  response  and 
encouraged  that  so  many  citizens  would 


take  the  time  to  make  their  voices  heard 

In  Washington. 
I  would  tike  to  take  this  oiH>ortunlty 

to  make  the  entire  membership  aware  ot 

the  results  of  tJals  survey: 

"You«  OpnnoK,  Pi.kask'' — QuxsnoiTNAiKz 
Results,  Sboons  District  or  Michigak, 
Marvin  L.  Bsch,  Membb  of  Congress 

1.  Realizing  tti&t  the  war  raises  many 
complex  questions  and  problems,  which  of 
the  following  general  courses  of  action  do 
you  favor  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

a.  Continue   present   policy 14 

b.  Immediate     withdrawal 20 

c.  Gradual     deescalatlon     and     gradual 

withdrawal 36 

d.  Step   up  military  effort 3i 

e.  Other    115 

2.  Congress  will  soon  be  considering  the 
East-West  trade  bill. 

a.  Do  you  believe  we  should  encourage 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries? 

Percent 

Yes 58 

No 36 

No  answer 6 

b.  Would  yo\ir  answer  be  different  if  the 
Vietnam  war  was  over? 

Percent 

Yes 13 

No 72 

No   answer 15 

3.  Congress  has  extended  the  draft  in  sub- 
stantially its  present  form.  Do  you  consider 
this  system  reasonably  fair? 

Percent 

Yes 41 

No 44 

No   answer 15 

4.  If  Congress  were  to  change  the  draft, 
which  of  the  following  features  would  you 
like  to  sec  Included? 

Percent 

a.  End  student  deferments 38 

b.  Employ  a  lottery  system 22 

c.  Apply  uniform  national  criteria 43 

d.  Phase  out  conscription  and  rely  on 
higher  paid  and  specialized  volun- 
teers           29 

e.  Establish  universal  service  provid- 
ing  a   choice   between  the   military 

and  some  form  of  social  service 43 

f.  Other »  9 

5.  In  the  area  of  civU  rights,  should  Con- 
gress; 

Percent 

a.  Eliminate  discrimination  in  State  and 
Federal  Jtiry  selection 62 

b.  Pass  legislation  to  protect  civil  rights 
workers  S4 

c.  Adopt  antlriot  legislation 73 

d.  Pass  an  open  housing  law '35 

6.  Do  you  favc«'  a  Federal  income  tax  in- 
crease as  recomzgended  by  the  administra- 
tion? 

Percent 

Tee - 13 

No 7« 

No  answer IX 

7.  Should  Federal  Oovemment  spending 
be  cut? 

Percent 
Ytm — 


No 

No  answer. 


— — 81 

IS 

_.     e 

8.  If  Oopgre—  wera  to  cut  Oovemment 
■pending.  In  wbldi  ct  tb«  following  area* 
■bould  It  conoentntt«> 


Footnote  at  end  of  speedi. 


Percent 

a.  Defense S5 

b.  Foreign  aid 74 

c.  Space  projects 57 

d.  Education   19 

e.  Health 17 

f.  Poverty   program 48 

g.  Highways 28 

h.  AgrlcvUture 40 

i.  Add  to  cities 44 

J.  Beautificatton 153 

9.  Do  you  favor  tax  Incentives  for  in- 
dustry to  encourage  the  construction  of  air 
and  pollution  control  devices? 

Percent 

Yes 69 

No  — 23 

No   answer 8 

IP.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  Income  tax 
credit  to  offset,  In  part,  costs  Incurred  by 
parents  sending  children  to  college? 

Percen  t 
63 


Yes 

No 

No  answer 4 

11.  Do  you  approve  a  tax  sharing  or  tax 
credit  concept  whereby  a  fixed  amount  of 
Federal  Income  tax  revenue  would  be  used 
by  state  and  local  governments  without  Fed- 
eral control? 

Percent 

Yes _.. 58 

No 33 

No   answer g 

12.  Again  this  year  legislation  to  control 
and  regulate  firearms  has  been  introduced. 
In  your  opinion,  should  Congress: 

a.  Require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

Percent 

Yes 64 

No 25 

No  answer n 

b.  Establish  Federal  controls  over  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  firearms  through  the  mall. 

Percent 

Yes .1 69 

No 18 

No   answer 13 

c.  Deem  Federal  legislation  unnecessary. 

Percent 


Yes 

No 

No  answer. 


22 
48 
30 


13.  Revision  of  social  security  benefits  will 
come  before  the  90th  Congress.  Do  you  favor : 

a.  A  flat  8%  Increase,  with  additional  pro- 
visions for  increases  tied  to  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing index: 

Percent 

Yes 42 

No 27 

No  answer 31 

b.  A  flat  20%  increase,  across  the  board, 
with   the   necessary  increase   in   the   social 

sectirity  taxes: 

Percent 
Yea 


No 

No  answer 


13 

• 48 

- 39 

c.  An  increase  in  the  amount  which  bene- 
fldarlea  can  earn  without  forfeiting  their 
social  socxirity  from  the  present  level  of  $1.- 
600  to  a  liigher  level : 

Percent 

Yes 77 

No „.       9 

No  answer 14 

If  you  favor  such  an  Increase  wtuld  you 
Increase  the  limit  to: 
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Percent  Bourgulba  does  not  Tnt-nimiwi  the  problem*  Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  Ro- 

^2,000 13  of  Burvlval  In  a  world  split  into  East  and  tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 

$2!s00 16  West.  Sunday.  5. 

^,000 27  Students,  he  warned,  have  become  special  Sunday  lecttire:  "Venneer."  Guest  Speak- 
Other                  22  targets  of  the  two  csunps  as  both  try  to  woo  er:    Roland    E.    Fleischer,    proressor    of    art, 

,^    ,^             , *„^K—   1— 4.1.M/W,    ♦«  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  George  Washington  University,  Washington. 

14.  Do  you  favor  forUMr   legtelatlon   to  ^^^  ^^  cautioned  Tunisia's  youth  partlc-  D.C.  Lecture  hall,  4. 

curb  sertou*  natloiial  artrlkee?  ularly   against  the   propaganda  and  bland-  Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orche.5- 

Percent  ^Y^-jj^enta  of  Communists  who  seek  to  whip  tra,  Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Jeanne  Chall- 

Yes ^  yp  youtiifuj  enthusiasm  to  the  point  of  In-  foux,  harpist,  East  garden  court.  8. 

No _- toxlcatlon.   "SatelUtized   students,"   he  said.  icondat,    octobek    2,    through    Sunday, 

JNO  answer ..^^^  ^^  longer  capable  of  honest  Judgments.'  October  s 

15.  Do  you  favor  replacing  the  present  Na-  At  this  point,  he  said,  young  nations  flirt  ,  pamtlng  of  the  week:  Largllllire  "Ellza- 
tlonal  Labor  Relations  Board  with  a  Labor  with  destruction.  i,eth  Throckmorton"  (Allsa  Mellon  Bruce 
Coiul;  as  a  part  of  the  Judicial  system?  Bourguiba  made  his  speech  at  a  time  when  -p^^^ ,     gallery  58    Tuesday  through  Satur- 

Percent  the  United  States  is  feeling  the  weight  of  a  ^^  ^^^  ^.   gunday,  3:30  and  6. 
Tes 38  major  Moscow  propaganda  offensive,  wrapped  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^g^^.  ..j^^  ^^^  ^^^  Enlighten- 
No  35  in  the  end-the-war-ln-Vietnam  package.  ment."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday. 

No  answer     29  it  serves  as  a  reminder  that  no  matter  what  i;  Sunday,  2:30. 

>  Where  total  oercentaee  eouals  more  than  ^^*  Moscow  follows  for  the  moment,  Ite  ,j,our:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 

lO^^l^i^eSS^^l^^  ^^n   one  target  is  always  the  same-the  United  States.  ^^^^       Monday    through    Saturday,    11    and 

100%,  reoponflents  seiectea  more  man   one  Moscow  knows  that  only  the  United  States  3.  Sunday   5 

alternative.    ^^^^^^^  ^^n  block  its  dreams  of  world  domination.  '  Sunday  lecture   'Swiss  Master  Drawings." 

Moscow  also  knows  that  too  many  Amert-  f,^^^^  Speaker:  Francois  Boucher,  professor 

^        .            «      ,      -         -r     .•/>!.•  f  '^^^  ^*^^  *^*  ^^^^  °^   °^   position  self-  ^  ^rt  history,  Princeton  University.  Prlnce- 

Thonght*  to  Poadcr  From  Tonuian  Lhier  evident.  The  people  in  other  lands,  partlcu-  ^Qjj  Lecture  hall  4 

larly  the  students,  aren't  always  convinced  Sunday  concert:  Carolyn  Reyer,  mezzo  so. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  °^  **^'^  ""^^^  have  to  be  wooed  and  educated,  prano;    James  Banner,  pianist.  East  garden 

jL2i.  lUMtiiyjIi  KJir  nHsMAnaJS  That's  why  we  owe  President  Bourguiba  a  ^urt    8 

°*  vote  of  thanks.  He's  doing  part  of  our  Job  for  inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 

HON     FDWARD   J     DERWINSKI  "*•                                                     ^        ^        ^  tlonal   services  should   be   addressed   to  the 

nun.   IU#1TAKU   J.   UCJVninoiVl  ^^^^  Bourguiba  among  Arab  leaders  have  Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  737-4215, 

or  nxiNois  been    brave   enough   to   stand    up    and    call  j^,.    272 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Nasser  a  fool  for  provoking  Israel  Into  a  war  ^^nday.  octobee  9,  through  sundat. 

_        ,         „     i      t       ..«    <«>...  the  Arabs  coulon  t  win. _ 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967  ..^s   a    consequence."   he   said,    "the   Arab  October  is 

Mr     DERWINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    of  countries  are  today  submitted  to  the  grievous  •Painting  of  the  week:  Lu^  van  Leyden, 

sneclal  Int^estto  tt^  MmiberV^o  con-  humiliations  of  defeat  and  occupation."  "The  Card  Players"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 

speclal  interest  to  Uie  Memoers  wno  con-  ^^  lectured  his  students  that  "the  mistakes  tlon) .  gallery  41.  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 

tlnue   to   be   concerned   with   complica-  ^^  ^  j^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^^r  his  people,  despite  la  and  2 :  Sunday.  3 :  30  and  6. 

tions  In  the  Middle  East  Is  an  Interesting  j^j^  tj^st  intentions. "  Tour  of  the  week:  "Art  and  the  Nineteenth 

commentary  which  appeared  In  the  Elgin  -what  I  ask  from  the  young  is  to  be  use-  Centiiry."  Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 

Daily  Courier-News  on  September  15,  In  fui  to  their  country."  he  said.  "Don't  take  day,  1:  Sunday,  2:30. 

which  International  Columnist  Dumitru  attitudes  on   all   questions  until  you  have  Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collecUon.  Ro- 

Danlelopol   studies   a   recent    discussion  studied  carefully,  until  you  understand  them  tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 

Ym     T>rPQirt«>nt      Hahlh      Rniirffuiba       of  and  all  the  risks  Involved."  Sunday,  5. 

m      President      liaOlO      UOUrgUiOa.      OI  ^^^^  Bourguiba  was  saying  Is  that  edu-  Sunday    lecture:    "Great   Men    and    Great 

j.-unisia.  cation  comes  at   an  early  age    but  political  Furniture     In     the     18th     Century."     Guest 

His  commentary  foUows:  maturity  is  a  product  of  long  years.  Speaker:    Richard   H.   Randall,  Jr.,  director. 

International  Scwie:  Thoughts  to  Ponder  xhe  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  would  t^e  Walters  Art  GaUery,  Baltimore.  Lecture 

FaoM  Tdotsian  Chief  be  better  places  If  the  quixotic  Arabs  heeded  hall.  4. 

(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol)  his  advice.  Our  campuses  would  be  better  Sunday  concert:    Madeleine   Malraux.   pi- 

WAsmNOTON.— Every  once  In  awhile  a  na-  Places  if  our  quixotic  students  listened  too.  anist.  East  garden  court.  8. 

tlonal    leader    makes    a    speech    that    sends                                mondat.  October  1  a.  through  Sunday. 

worthwhile  rlpplea  of  thought  far  beyond  the  — ^^^^^"^^^  October  22 

frontiers  of  his  own  country.  'Painting   of    the   week:    Pantln-Latour. 

Preaident  Hablb  Bourguiba  of  progressive  October  Calendar  of  the  National  Gallery  "Still  Life"  (Chester  Dale  Collection),  gallery 

little  Tunisia  recently  made  such  a  speech  t  A  t  ®^'   T"S'"l*y    through    Saturday,    12    and    2; 

to  the  General  Union  of  Tunisian  Students.  Ot  Art  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

What  he  said  should  be  pondered  by  young  Tour  of  the  week :  "Swiss  Drawings :  Mas- 
men  and  women  throughout  the  Arab  world,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  terpleces  of  Rve  Centuries."  Central  lobby, 
in  all  underdeveloped  lands  and  even  on  j  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday,  2  30. 
campuses  In  the  United  States.  I  Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 

Bourgulba,   who  led   his   nation   to  inde-  HON.   JAMES   G.    FULTON  tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3; 

pendence   from  Prance    10   years   ago.   Is  no  '                          '  Sunday,  5. 

rubber  stamp   for  j>an-Arab   nationalism   of  *"■  Pennsylvania  Sunday  lecture:  "Daumler."  Guest  Speaker: 

President  Nasser  of  Egypt.  He   Is   no  blind  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Oliver  Lark^n.  professor  emeritus  of  art  his- 

antl-Israel  fanatic,  nor  is  he  a  puppet  of  the  Monday   Sevtember  11    1967  *°'^'  ^^^^^  College,  Northampton.  Lecture 

Bourguiba  Is  Tunisian.  Mr.    FULTON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orclies- 

Too  many  so-called  revolutionary  ooun-  Speaker,  It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  tra,  Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Samuel  Lip- 
tries,  he  tcrfd  his  students,  are  playing  "Don  ^^g  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  man,  pianist  (Concert  in  honor  df  United 
Quixote."  Amprican   npfinlp   tn  thp  imnftl   flnp  oal-  Nations  Day).  East  garden  court,  8. 

"While  they  battle  with  the  windmills  of  f^ar  of  events  for  thrNXnalGaHe^^  ""''  '°°'"**'  ''"^  l^^termlssion  talks  by 

imperialism,  their  peoples  continue  to  wallow  enaar  01  events  lor  ine  iNauonai«aaiiery  members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 

In  abject  misery."  he  said.  "The  most  ele-  Of  Art  for  the  month  of  October.  The  broadcast  by  SUtion -WGMS-AM  (570)   and 

mentary  freedoms  are  denied  them."  lectures,  films,  tours,  and  special  exhibits  FM  (103.5).                                      _ 

The  president  held  up  Tunisia  as  an  exam-  of  the  National  Gallery  continually  en-  MONDAT  OCTOBER  23  THROUGH  SUNDAY 

pie  to  his  youth.  He  pointed  to  the  technical,  rich    the   cultural   life    of   our    Nation's  October  29 

economic  and  educational  progress  of  the  last  Capital  ° 

10  years.  He  poUited  to  the  national  policies  ^,1,^„/,     n.,.^^    ^-     a,,-.    /-.,,^„.=    ,.-  •  Painting  of  the  week :  John  Singer  S.ar- 

that   have   permitted   Tunisia   to   maintain  National    Gallery    of    Art-Calendar    or  gent.  "Streel,  Ui  Venice"  (GUt  of  the  Avalon 

respectful  relations  with  the  United  States,  events,   October   iab7  Foundation),    gallery   68,    Tuesday   through 

France  and  Russia.  Monday.   September   2s.   through   sundat,  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  6. 

Then   he  pointed  to  the  crisis  now  con-  octobeh    1  Tour   of    the   week:    "Seasons,   Time,    and 

fronting  those  Arab  countries   that  became  •  Painting  of  the  week:  Manet,  "The  Dead  Weather."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 

Involved   In   Nasser's   misadventure   in   the  Toreador"   (Wldener  Collection),  gallery  83,  ^^J-  ^>  Sunday  3:30. 

Middle  East.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and  2;  Simday,      | 

"We  do  not  suffer  the  complexes  of  those  3:30  and  6.  •  n"  x  14"    reproductions   with   texts   for 

toadly   decolonl&llzed  countries  which  have  Tour  of  the  week:  "Art  and  the  Reforma-  sale  this  week^lS*  each.   (If  mailed,  $1  00 

not  been  able  to  overcome  old  hatreds,"  he  tlon.  "Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  for  4:  orders  under  $1.00,  2b(  each,  plus  25( 

•»ld.  1;  Sunday,  2:30.  handling  charge.) 
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Tour:  Introduction  to  the  oollectlon.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  meaning  of  Rem- 
brandt's Aristotle."  Guest  Speaker:  JtiUua 
Held,  professor  of  art  history,  Barnard  Col- 
lege, Colimibla  University,  New  York.  Lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Takako  Nlshlzakl,  Violin- 
ist E.^st  garden  court  8. 

New  exhibition:  Swiss  Drawings:  Master- 
pieces of  five  centuries.  Central  gallery.  Oc- 
tot)er  8  through  October  29. 

New  publication:  Catalogue.  Swiss  Draw- 
ings: Masterprieces  of  five  centuries.  175 
pages,  10"  X  1\'2".  with  Introduction  and 
catalogue  notes  by  Walter  Hugelshofer,  127 
illustrations.  $3.00  postpaid. 

Continuing  exhibition:  "Ginevra  de'Bencl" 
by  Leonardo  da  Vlncl.  New  acquisition.  Lobby 
B. 

New  reproductions:  22"  x  28"  Color  repro- 
ductions: Cezanne,  "Still  Life";  Constable, 
"Wivenhoe  Park,  Essex":  Corot,  "ViUe  d' 
Avray";  E>all,  "The  Sacrament  of  the  Last 
Supper";  Pr^gonard,  "A  Young  Girl  Read- 
ing"; Goya,  "Sefiora  Sabasa  Garcia";  Harnett, 
"My  Gems";  Homer.  "Breezing  Up";  Monet. 
"Banks  of  the  Seine,  V6theuU";  Picasso,  "Lo 
Gourmet";  Rembrandt,  "A  Girl  with  a 
Broom";  Renoir,  "A  Girl  with  a  Watering 
Can."  $3.00  each  postpaid. 

Reproductions  of  bronze  heads  of  Deputies 
by  Honors  Daumler:  Comte  de  Monti  osier 
(The  Cheat  and  Shrewd).  $18.50;  Jean 
Charles  Persll  (The  Scrupluous).  $18.50; 
Jacques  Lefebvre  (The  Sharp  and  Cunning 
Wit).  $18.50;  Comte  de  Lameth  (The  Irreso- 
lute). $15.00. 

1967  Christmas  card  catalogue:  Available 
upon  request,  free  of  charge,  with  black-and- 
white  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  48 
Christmas  cards  and  notefolders  reproduced 
from  paintings,  sculptures,  and  prints  In  the 
Gallery  collection. 

Acoustigulde:  A  new  recorded  45-mlnute 
tour  of  the  National  Gallery  with  the  Di- 
rector. A  small,  portable  unit  may  be  rented 
lor  25«  for  one.  35*  for  two  persons. 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  device  is  installed 
In  28  exhibition  galleries.  Talks  last  about  15 
minutes  in  each  gallery.  A  small  receiving  set 
may  be  rented  for  25<'. 

The  Gallery  is  open  on  weekdays  from  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  from  2  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.  The  cafeteria  is  open  on  weekdays 
from  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  and  on  Sundays  from 
4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.  Admission  Is  free  to  the 
Gallery  and  to  all  prc^rams  scheduled. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PtBLICATIOK  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895,  c.  23,  {  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630,  :  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 


the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 '/j -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  l>e  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  evi-polnt 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pm.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
Will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— U  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Co.mgressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Prorided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correction.';. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  ProiHded,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 


of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  Hotise  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  "of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  dlstlncUy  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  Ln  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


New    Veterans'    Administratioii    Center 
Needed  at  Mountain  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER,  JR. 

or    TENITESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  was  pleased  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, James  H.  Quillen,  in  urg- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  to  build 
a  new  hospital  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Veterans'  Administration  center  at 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 

Representative  Qitillen  has  again 
shown  his  leadership  and  dedicated  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  east  Tennessee 
by  writing  William  J.  Driver,  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  underlining 
the  deteriorating  condition  of  the  pres- 
ent complex  and  recommending  that 
steps  be  taken  to  construct  a  new 
hospital. 

The  present  hospital,  built  in  1903,  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  it 
will  be  impractical  to  maintain.  Repre- 
sentative Quillen  wrote  the  Veterans' 
Administration  on  July  28  and  I  wrote 
a  letter  on  September  13.  In  the  mean- 
time, several  groups  have  joined  sup- 
porting this  project.  They  include  the 
Greeneville  City  Council,  the  American 
Legion's  Department  of  Tennessee,  and 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ajs  follows : 

Resolution    2    of    the    Disabled    American 
Veterans 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration 
Center  facility  ^t  Mountain  Home.  Tennessee. 
was  constructed  more  than  sixty  years  ago; 

Whereas,  technical  advancement  In  the 
medical  field  has  progressed  substantially 
since  that  time,  even  to  the  extent  of  making 
this  facility  obsolete  in  its  present  condition; 
now 

Therefore,  he  it  further  resolved,  that  this 
convention  assembled  go  on  record  as  recom- 
mending that  this  facility  be  replaced  by  a 
new  and  more  modern  plant  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  work  load  now  being  required 
for  this  location. 

QUENTIN  L.   HOCrsHOLDER, 

Hugh  R.  Hamblen. 
James   B.   Clements.   Jr. 

Resolltion 

Whereas,  the  present  hospital  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Center  in  Mountain 
Home.   Tennessee   was   opened   In   1903;    and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  Cen- 
ter serves  a  large  veteran  population  In  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  the  veteran  popu- 
lation in  these  areas,  there  are  approximate- 
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ly  fifteen  hundred  domiciliary  members  at 
the  Center;  and 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
several  years  has  been  replacing  hospitals 
that  are  obsolete; 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  forty-ninth  annual  department 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  assembled 
in  Nashville,  July  7,  8  and  9,  1967,  go  on 
record  urging  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  replace  the  hospital  at  Mountain  Home, 
Tennessee,  with  a  new  modem  facility; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  thla 
resolution  be  furnished  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
from  Tennessee  and  urge  their  support  in  se- 
curing this   much   needed   new   hospital. 

Signed : 

Jat  E.  Hasville, 
Department  Commander. 

Attest: 

Barnet    W.    Gritene. 
Department  Adjutant. 


The  Kee  Report:  Water  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OF    WEST    VIKGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude a  previous  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is 
the  shortage  of  water  and  the  meastires 
that  can  be  taken  to  augment  the 
natural  water  supply. 

This  is  Jim  Kee —  bringing  you  the  Kee  Re- 
port. 

Recently,  on  this  program,  I  disctissed  the 
warning  that  the  worst  famine  In  history  Is 
inevitable  unless  world  food  production  Is 
drastically  increased  in  the  next  decade. 

American  agriculture  can  produce  food  in 
such  abundance,  it  Is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
that  in  some  countries,  famine  may  be  Just 
around  the  corner.  Yet  food  is  already  in 
short  supply  In  more  than  fifty  undeveloped 
nations  and  the  need  will  Increase  as  the 
population  Increases. 

Next  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  the  pro- 
jected food  scarcity  has  been  described  as 
mankinds  greatest  problem.  But,  there  is 
another  oncoming  danger  which  must  be 
given  high  priority.  This  new  danger  Is  th« 
growing  shortage  of  life-sustaining  water 
over  vast  areas  of  the  globe. 

It  may  seem  Ironic  in  this  age  of  scientific 
mari-els,  when  men  have  conquered  distant 
skies,  that  most  members  of  the  human  race 
are  worried  about  satisfying  their  need  for 
nourishing  food  and  safe  drinking  water. 
This  is  the  grim  reality. 

A  few  months  ago.  you  were  privileged  to 
see  on  your  television  screen  the  dreadful 
toll  taken  when  the  land  loses  Its  normal 
water  table  You  may  recall  the  recent  war 
in  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  waged  over 
barren  ground  too  parched  to  sustain  even 
a  blade  of  grass  However,  much  of  this  same 
hind  comprised  the  fertile  acres  so  beauti- 
fully described  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Modem 


science  has  the  know-how  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  again  Lf  Arab  and  Israelites  would  co- 
operate in  brotherly  love,  but,  unfortunately 
that  day  seems  far  o£f. 

The  water  shortage  is  closely  tied  in  to 
the  predicated  food  shortage.  The  first  need 
of  the  war  on  hunger  is  to  supplant  primitive 
hoes  and  plows  with  modern  farm  machinery 
wherever  possible.  But  the  best  equipment 
on  earth  wUl  fail  to  do  the  Job  if  the  soil 
lacks  sufficient  moisture.  After  all.  plants 
need  water  to  surrtve  the  same  as  human 
beings. 

Here,  in  southern  West  Virgiiua,  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  water  famine  although  some 
communities  need  expanded  facilities  to 
meet  growing  needs.  The  problem  takes  on 
more  serious  proportions  in  other  parts  of 
our  country.  Until  this  year's  adequate  rain- 
fall, the  big  industrial  states  along  the  East- 
em  Seaboard  were  plagued  by  a  critical  de- 
crease in  rainfall,  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  The  result  was  that  many  of  the  larger 
cities  found  their  water  reserves  fast  disap- 
pearing. Authorities  assert  that  consumption 
in  America  will  catch  up  with  all  existing 
facilities  by  1980. 

Can  measures  be  taken  to  augment  the 
natural  water  supply?  Fortunately,  yes.  For 
centuries,  men  have  dreamed  of  desalting  the 
oceans  to  provide  an  abundant  water  supply 
for  all  human  purposes.  After  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, this  has  now  become  a  reality. 
The  City  of  Key  West,  Florida,  recently  dedi- 
cated the  first  municipal  desalting  plant  in 
our  country.  The  product  Is  good  and  the 
cost  bearable.  But  for  most  communities,  es- 
pecially those  Inland,  the  cost  of  obtaining 
desalted  sea  water  is  prohibitive.  However, 
progress  is  also  being  made  in  finding  a 
workable  method  to  sterilize  those  ponds  and 
streams  which  form  the  natural  reservoirs  of 
inland  America.  This  is  good  news  for  those 
communities   which   have   a   water   problem. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Baylor  University  Makes  Valuable  Ac- 
qusition  in  Historian-Journalist  Dayton 
Kelley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  encouraging  and  significant  move  has 
recently  been  made  by  Baylor  University, 
one  of  Texas'  outstanding  educational 
Institutions,  in  the  appointment  of  Day- 
ton Kelley  to  a  post  with  Baylor  Univer- 
sity's Texas  history  collection.  Coming 
from  12  years  of  distinguished  service  at 
Mary  Hardin -Baylor  College  at  Belton, 
Tex.,  where  he  has  served  as  chairman 
of  the  journalisrn  department,  Mr.  Kelley 
brings  a  unique  background  of  work  as 
a  journalist,  historian,  educator,  and 
writer.  In  these  various  fields  he  has 
gained  a  unique  knowledge  of  and  ac- 
quaintance with  Texas  history,  past 
and  current,  and  has  himself  become  an 
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integral  part  of  the  current  history  of 
Texas.  He  describes  Texas  history  as 
"here  all  around  us,"  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  Mr.  Kelley  encounters  and 
writes  about  the  historymaklng  forces 
in  Texas  in  his  Heart  O'  Texas  Notebook 
column  in  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald. 
Mr.  Kelley  has  edited  and  republished  a 
number  of  rare  out-of-print  books. 

I  congratulate  Baylor  University  on 
its  choice,  and  have  no  doubt  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Kelley  will  benefit 
the  university,  its  outstanding  collection 
of  Texas  memorabilia,  and,  I  am  sure 
the  already  rich  historical  background 
of  the  Heart  O'  Texas  Notebook  which 
Dayton  Kelley  writes  for  and  about  the 
people  of  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "History: 
Kelley's  First  Love,"  written  by  Mike 
Phillips,  and  published  in  the  Thursday, 
September  14  edition  of  the  Baylor 
Lariat,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
History:    Kelley's  First  Love — Journalist, 

Historian  To  Help  Direct  Texas  Collec- 
tion 

(By  Mike  Phillips) 

One  of  the  few  men  to  turn  Judge  Taylor 
over  in  his  grave  has  accepted  a  post  with  the 
Texas  Collection. 

Dayton  Kelley,  assistant  director  of  the  col- 
lection, comes  to  his  desk  In  the  dlmly-Ut 
ante-room  of  Dr.  Guy  B.  Harrison's  office  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Mary  Hardin-Baylor 
Journalism  Department. 

His  interest  in  Judge  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  a 
founder  and  first  president  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, is  great. 

Kelley  Is  editing  the  educator's  autobiog- 
raphy from  handwritten  notes  that  are  "near- 
ly illegible  because  he  wrote  them  In  his  old 
age." 

Since  Baylor  included  few  dates  In  ills  life's 
story,  Kelley  has  written  a  brief  biography  to 
go  with  the  autobiography. 

Kelley  has  come  as  close  to  his  subject  as 
a  historian  can.  A  building  bxirned  on  the 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor  campus  In  1964,  ruining 
Baylor's  adjacent  grave  site. 

"We  had  to  dig  him  up  and  move  him  to 
a  little  historical  park,  and  I  was  the  one  who 
got  down  in  the  grave,  picked  up  his  bones 
piece  by  piece  and  put  them  In  a  metal  urn," 
Kelley  said. 

A  soften-spoken  man,  Kelley  fits  well  into 
the  hushed  atmosphere  of  the  Texas  Collec- 
tion. 

A  newspaper  columnist  and  tilstortcal 
writer,  he  will  t>e  writing  "about  and  out  of 
the  Texas  OoUectlon."  Other  duties  will  be 
aiding  the  expansion  of  the  collection 
through  field  work  and  representing  the  col- 
lection at  statewide  tilstorlcai  functions. 

Kelley  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  collection. 

"I  never  thought  I  would  find  anything 
that  pleased  me  as  much  as  the  work  here." 
he  said.  He  called  the  collection  "a  real 
monument  to  Dr.  Ouy  B.  Harrison." 

"I  guess  history  has  always  been  my  first 
love,"  he  said.  He  explained  that  he  finds 
Texas  tiistory  esjieclaliy  Intriguing  because 
"It's  here  all  around  us.  You  can  even  talk 
to  some  of  the  people  who  experienced  It." 

Kelley  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  In  history 
from  Baylor  and  a  master's  degree  in  jour- 
nalism from  the  University  of  Texas. 

"History  and  Journalism  go  together  real 
well."  Kelley  said.  "You  can  present  history 
to  people  through  columns  and  historical 
features." 

Kelley  writes  a  weekly  column,  "Heart  O* 
Texas  Notebook,"  for  the  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald.  "I  get  a  good  bit  of  mail  from 
readers,"  he  said.  "Even  telephone  oallB." 


Kelley  said  that,  although  he  has  never 
taught  hiatory.  his  love  of  history  "rubbed 
off"  on  some  of  his  Journalism  students  at 
Uary  Bardln-Baylor. 

He  said  be  hasn't  "had  time  yet  to  miss 
teaching,  although  I  enjoy  it." 

"The  tiling  I  miss  most  ii  the  enjoyment 
in  seeing  a  student's  achievements  after  she's 
left  school." 

"But  I  enjoy  my  work  here  too  much  to 
miss  teaching,"  he  said. 


PaHnership  for  Health  Amendments  of 
1967 


SPEECH 


HON.  SHERMAN  LLOYD 

OP    TITAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  6418)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
expand  the  authorizations  for  grants  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  and  services, 
to  broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization 
for  research  and  demonstrations  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  health  services,  to  Improve 
the  i>erformance  of  clllnlcal  laboratories,  and 
to  authorize  cooperative  activities  between 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
to  add  $20  million  annually  to  the  au- 
thorization to  the  HEW  represents  a 
phenomenon  of  sorts.  This  is  action 
which  has  not  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, has  not  been  requested  by 
the  HEW,  but  is  the  culmination  of  at- 
tacks upon  the  Congress  over  the  i>ast  2 
months  for  refusing  to  adopt  ill-con- 
ceived legislation  to  make  a  categorical 
grant  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Agency  for  a  rat-control 
program. 

There  used  to  be  a  fictional  character 
in  the  'LU  Abner  cartoon  strip  named 
"Available  Jones."  Anyone  having  a 
frustration  or  grievance  against  anyone 
or  against  the  world  in  general  could 
make  a  paj^nent  to  "Available,"  2  bits  or 
4  bits  or  whatever,  for  which  compensa- 
tion "Available"  would  permit  the  payor 
to  give  him  a  good,  swift  kick.  In  a  frus- 
trating summer  marked  by  riots  which 
became  Intolerable,  a  large  part  of  the 
American  public  and  the  press  found  the 
Congress  to  be  a  convenient  "Available 
Jones"  upon  which  to  vent  their  frustra- 
tions. The  rat-control  measure  seemed 
to  offer  a  dramatic  and  apparently 
easily  understood  specific  measure,  upon 
which  to  zero  in. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  has  again  called  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  OEO  already  has  plenti- 
ful funds  which  may  be  distributed  to 
the  cities  for  rat-control  expenditure, 
and  that  there  are  eight  other  Federal 
programs  which  provide  rat-control 
money.  Ilie  city  of  Chicago,  for  example, 
has  a  reported  $3  million  rat-control 
program  under  the  aegis  of  OEO.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall] 
has  pointed  out  as  an  example,  that  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  from  which  criticism 
of  the  previous  congressional  action  has 
emanated,  has  failed  even  to  make  appli- 
cation for  such  funds  already  made 
available. 


We  are  told  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Is  demanding  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  bring  in  indications  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  favorable  consideration  of  the 
tax  Increase  proposal.  The  additional  au- 
thorization of  $40  million  over  the  next 
2  years  for  a  program  which  is  already 
operative,  for  which  no  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  has  been  n^iade,  appears 
then  to  be  an  action  not  warranted  by 
the  evidence  or  by  the  realities  of  today's 
fiscal  situation,  but  rather  a  surrender  to 
the  unwarranted  insistence  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  action 
demanded  as  a  result  of  misapplied  frus- 
trations. 

"Red"  Emory— Poet  Laureate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  an  enlightened  and  amusing 
message  from  a  factoryworker  In  Michi- 
gan. His  thoughts,  set  down  in  the  form 
of  a  poem,  are  about  his  resignation— 
but  not  the  kind  you  might  expect.  With 
the  thought  that  his  message  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  many  Senators,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  poem  written  by 
Aubrey  "Red"  Elnory,  tube-machine  op- 
erator and  poet  laureate  of  Cadillac, 
Mich.,  Rubber  &  Plastics,  Inc.,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

My   Resignation 

|(By  "Red"  Emory) 

Of  course  we  must  have  taxes  and  revenues 
and  such 

But  the  running  of  our  government  Is  cost- 
ing me  too  much. 

Tliey  repossess  my  T.V.  and  they  disconnect 
my  phone; 

And  my  take-home  pay  Is  just  enough  to 
barely  take  me  home. 

ITie  government  has  governed  my  Income  in 
such  a  way 

That  I'm  hesitant  to  accept  my  check  on  each 
pay  day 

The  politicians  of  our  time  Just  can't  seem 
to  conceive 

That  they  require  of  my  pay  much  more  than 
I  receive. 

And  when  I  file  my  returns  at  the  ending  of 
each  year 

I'm  Inspected  and  suspected  and  subjected 
to  much  fear. 

For  If  I  cannot  supply  them  with  the  money 
they  demand, 

ITiey  seem  happy  to  Inform  me  they  will 
take  my  house  and  land. 

And  "Security",  the  social  kind  was  intro- 
duced years  back. 

Somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line  this,  too, 
has  jumped  the  track. 

For  the  politicians  borrowed  and  they  left  an 
I.O.U  — 

That's  Just  about  as  worthless  as  a  debt 
years  overdue. 

How  they  intend  to  pay  it  back?  Now  peo- 
ple, just  relax — 

It's  very  simple — In  their  minds;  they'll  con- 
jure one  more  tax. 

I've  fought  the  wars  and  done  their  choref 
and  tired  to  the  bone, 

I'm  going  to  let  the  politicians  carry  on 
alone — 

"I  quit." 
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Government  and  Business  Can  Cooperate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANI.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  NXX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Po-stal  Forum  held  in  Washington  last 
week  was  an  outstanding  example  of 
cooperation  between  business  and 
Government. 

This  unique  2-day  meeting,  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  the  Postal  Service 
under  the  leadership  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Larry  O'Brien,  brought  t<^ether 
some  2,300  businessmen  and  postal  ofB- 
cials  from  throughout  the  Nation. 

There  was  a  free  and  frank  exchange 
of  opinions  and  ideas  on  where  the 
Postal  Service  now  stands  and  what  can 
be  done  to  make  it  better  serve  the 
American  people  and  the  American  bus- 
iness community. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  the  foresight  and 
courage  to  schedule  this  unprecedented 
forum.  And  the  mailers  who  attended 
In  such  great  numbers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  sp>ending  their  time  and 
money  to  contribute  to  a  meaningful 
dialog  between  Government  and  private 
enterprise.  The  mailers  who  came  to  the 
meeting  paid  all  their  own  expenses  and 
a  registration  fee  to  attend  the  sessions. 

The  Post  Office  Department  arranged 
an  outstanding  program,  and  businesses, 
with  an  Important  stake  in  our  mail  de- 
livery system,  reciprocated  by  sending 
many  of  their  top  executives.  Mailers 
and  postal  officials  discussed  a  broad 
range  of  postal  problems  at  the  panel 
sessions  which  were  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

The  mailers  attending  the  forum  did 
not  pull  their  punches.  Where  they  have 
differences  with  the  Post  Office,  they  ex- 
pressed them  forthrightly,  but  In  the 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism. 

In  addition  to  meeting  with  local  and 
national  ix>stal  officials,  the  mailers  had 
an  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with 
members  of  the  key  House  and  Senate 
committees  which  deal  with  postal  af- 
fairs. Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Post  Office  Committees  and  Post  Office 
Appropriations  Subcommittees  were  on 
hand  for  a  give-and-take  question-and- 
answer  session  that  I  am  sure  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  all  concerned. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  provided  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  forum  with  a  speech 
urging  American  Industry  and  business 
to  conmilt  the  full  scope  of  their  talent 
and  resources  to  wiping  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  social  and  economic  injustice 
In  America. 

As  an  example  of  effective  business- 
government  cooperation,  the  National 
Postal  Forum  has  had  few  equals.  And 
»t  the  close  of  the  forum  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  pledged  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  grew  out  of  the  panel 
sessions  would  be  the  basis  for  an  im- 
mediate action  agenda  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  an- 
nounced a  nationwide  drive  starting  im- 


mediately to  double  the  membership  in 
the  Mail  Users  Councils  located  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  councils,  composed 
of  local  postal  officials  and  mailers  who 
make  extensive  use  of  the  postal  service, 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Post  Office's 
campaign  to  enlist  the  full  support  of  it^ 
customers  in  improving  mail  delivery. 
A  doubling  of  Mail  Users  Council  mem- 
bership could  not  help  but  result  in  more 
efficient  and  economical  postal  service 
for  the  entire  Nation. 


Veterans  Hospitalization  Insurance 
Coverage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  in  May  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 


Affairs,  exercising  its  legislative  over- 
sight responsibilities,  conducted  a  sui- 
vey  to  determine  to  what  extent  veterans 
are  covered  by  some  form  of  prepaid 
health  insurance.  The  sun'ey  involved 
veterans  on  the  compensation  and  pen- 
sion rolls  and  those  paying  the  premium 
on  their  national  service  life  insurance 
on  a  monthly  basis.  Some  32,955  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  this  randomly 
selected  sample.  Some  56  percent  of  the 
questionnaires  were  returned. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  several 
individuals  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  compilation  of  the  data  in- 
volved in  this  sun-ey,  but  particularly  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Kaufman,  of  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  who  pro- 
vided the  analysis  of  the  results  of  this 
survey  which  has  been  published  as 
House  committee  print  98. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  two  siunmary  tables  of  this 
important  survey: 


SURVEY  OF  VETERANS  HOSPITALUATION  INSURANCE  COVERAGE-VETERANS  ON  COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  ROLLS 

BY  SERVICE  CONNECTION  STATUS  AND  AGE,  TOTAL 


Veterans 


In  hospital 


Item 


Days 


Number  of  veterans  responding 

Number  responding  having  service-connected  dis- 

ahjlilies _ 

Percent  with  service-connected  disabilities 

Covered  by  hospitalization: 
Total. 


Less  than  10  percent. 

10  percent 

20  percent 

30  percent 

40  percent 

50  percent 

60  percent 

70  percent 

80  percent 

90  percent 

100  percent 

Not  stated 


Not  covered  by  hospitalization: 
Total 


Less  than  10  percent. 

10  percent 

20  percent 

30  percent 

40  percent 

50  percent 

60  percent 

70  percent 

80  percent 

90  percent 

100  percent 

Not  stated... 


Not  in 

' 

Total 

hospital 

Percent 

Percent  by  type 

Number 

ot  total 

of  hospital 

VA 

Mili- 
tary 

Other 

18,312 

14,202 

4,110 

22 

178,  224 

75 

5 

21 

11,847 

9,390 

2,457 

21 

9,535 

75 

3 

77 

65 

66 

60 

8.252 

6.770 

1,482 

18 

31,762 

55 

3 

42 

19 

14 

5 

26 

70 

7A 

66 

3,537 

3,000 

537 

15 

8.168 

44 

4 

52 

1,198 

993 

205 

17 

3,532 

49 

1 

50 

1,092 

896 

196 

18 

3,810 

48 

fi 

46 

601 

486 

115 

19 

1,786 

4? 

3 

56 

378 

311 

67 

18 

1.054 

57 

1 

41 

310 

237 

73 

24 

1,859 

69 

4 

28 

178 

137 

41 

23 

1,529 

57 

9 

33 

96 

78 

18 

19 

565 

19 

81 

38 

33 

5 

13 

98 

51 

49 

313 

209 

104 

33 

6.175 

80 

1 

19 

492 

376 

lie 

24 

3.116 

52 

1 

47 

3,595 

2,620 
5 

975 

27 

58.773 

86 

100 

3 

11 

6 

1 

17 

333 

893 

707 

185 

21 

6,997 

80 

8 

12 

428 

326 

102 

24 

4.701 

89 

1 

10 

456 

346 

110 

24 

4,089 

86 

? 

12 

286 

204 

82 

29 

3,284 

89 

4 

7 

196 

143 

53 

27 

2.402 

91 

1 

7 

193 

140 

53 

27 

1.935 

84 

7 

9 

93 

69 

24 

26 

599 

76 

4 

20 

80 

60 

20 

25 

583 

83 

15 

2 

25 

23 

2 

8 

1.143 

13 

87 

610 

383 

227 

37 

23,759 

91 

? 

7 

329 

214 

115 

35 

8,848 

83 

2 

IS 

Number  responding  not  having  service-connected 
disabilities 

Age  of  veterans  responding: 

Under  25 

25fo34 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to  64 \\\ 

65  and  over 

65  to  74.. '_'_ 

75  and  over 

Not  stated """ 

Number  of  veterans  indicating  coverage  9nd«r  medi- 
care  

Peitent  covered,  65  and  over 


6.465 


4,812 


1.653 


26        87,689 


72 


27 


no 

75 

35 

32 

1,676 

79 

16 

•i 

615 

473 

142 

23 

9.650 

74 

3 

23 

3,339 

2,743 

596 

18 

27.985 

71 

3 

27 

4,962 

3,928 

1,034 

21 

44,919 

77 

7 

?1 

2,056 

1.471 

585 

28 

26,386 

81 

1 

18 

7.020 

5,335 

1.685 

24 

65.  534 

69 

7 

^ 

4,995 

3,835 

1,160 

23 

41,157 

67 

2 

3? 

2,025 

1,500 

525 

26 

24, 377 

72 

7 

75 

210 

177 

33 

16 

2,074 

73 

0 

26 

5.832 

4,453 

1.379 

24 

42,898 

62 

1 

38 

83 

83 

82     .. 

65 
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Veterans  responding 


Percent  covered  by  health  insurance 


Compensaticn  and  pension  groups  in  hospital 


State 


Compensation  and 
pension  groups 


Number 


Percent 


NSLI 
gr«up 


Compensa- 
tion group 


Pension 
group 


NSLI 
group 


Percent  o( 
total  re- 
sponding 


Days  in  hospital 


Percent  by  type  of  hospital 


VA 


Military 


Other 


Per 

veteran  ' 


Total -.  18,312 

Alabama 309 

Alaska..      11 

Arizona - 1 70 

Arkansas 261 

California 1, 641 

Colorado 213 

Connecticut.. 238 

Delaware --.; 29 

District  of  Columbia 54 

Florida 773 

Georgia 352 

Hawaii 37 

Idaho 68 

Illinois 760 

Indiana 416 

I  owa 244 

Kansas 219 

Kentucky 326 

Louisiana 309 

Mline. .-  106 

Maryland 267 

Massachusetts 725 

Michigan 415 

Minnesota. .  739 

Mississippi 238 

Missouri -  414 

Montana -  77 

Nebraska 119 

Nevada 35 

New  Hampshire. 79 

New  Jersey... 617 

New  Mexico V28 

New  York 1,570 

North  Carolina 385 

North  Dakota 54 

Ohio -  949 

Oklahoma 303 

Oregon 236 

Pennsylvania 1.077 

Rhode  Island 118 

South  Carolina 194 

South  Dakota ,. 61 

Tennessee 346 

Texas 963 

Utah. 83 

Vermont 38 

Virginia -•--  326 

Washington 316 

WestVkginla 231 

Wisconsin 428 

Wyoming 29 

All  other  locations  >. 216 


56 


2,782 


70 


63 


53 
39 
66 
61 
63 
63 
57 
51 
35 
67 
57 
48 
55 
56 
59 
59 
60 
56 
58 
59 
61 
55 
33 
90 
62 
52 
60 
56 
53 
64 
58 
65 
54 
57 
61 
55 
59 
65 
56 
53 
59 
53 
54 
55 
52 
68 
57 
63 
60 
59 
56 
15 


2 
1 
4 

217 
2 
2 
28 
12 


3 

383 

151 

74 

8 

2 

40 

13 

421 

15 

200 

55 

111 

26 

1 


28 
435 


177 
9 
15 
23 
1 
1 
14 
46 

16 

13 

1 

28 

12 

1 

1 

178 


59 
70 
61 
46 
68 
69 
85 
85 
67 
64 
68 
79 
64 
75 
75 
73 
67 
53 
56 
62 
73 
80 
84 
74 
51 
64 
60 
54 
61 
59 
81 
58 
78 
61 
78 
81 
58 
61 
73 
73 
65 
58 
60 
63 
80 
81 
67 
71 
57 
74 
75 
28 


60 
100 
69 
46 
65 
68 
72 
63 
50 
72 
57 
75 
52 
58 
72 
63 
69 
47 
54 
62 
70 
72 
66 
69 
48 
58 
76 
45 
58 
75 
66 
41 
68 
52 
65 
70 
49 
65 
72 
61 
SO 
59 
51 
59 
56 
76 
61 
63 
52 
67 
56 
32 


94 
89 

100 


22 


75 


75 


96 
100 
100 

93 
100 


100 
94 
92 
86 


88 

100 
93 

100 
95 

100 
94 
95 
94 
96 

100 


93 
96 


95 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
93 
89 


88 
100 
100 


93 

100 
100 
100 
93 


67 


21 
9 
26 
28 
22 
24 
16 
14 
22 
25 
29 
8 
16 
23 
24 
23 
22 
22 
23 
29 
22 
19 
23 
22 
31 
25 
27 
24 
29 
20 
18 
30 
19 
22 
13 
19 
26 
25 
19 
14 
23 
41 
24 
2S 
24 
34 
26 
24 
22 
22 
21 
27 


69 
100 
74 
82 
65 
I  62 
!70 
I  77 
45 
'62 
70 
88 
69 
72 
64 
84 
57 
88 
92 
88 
56 
63 
72 
66 
81 
85 
51 
98 
76 
80 
83 
,84 
73 

7* 
'67 
66 
79 
88 
64 
86 
68 
86 
173 
86 
173 
66 
90 
72 
84 
74 
93 
66 


21 
29 


3 

2 

1 

19 


1 
29 


10 


22 
17 
34 
19 
30 
23 
55 
35 
26 
12 
31 
28 
27 
16 
43 
12 

8 
12 
44 
35 
28 
33 
19 
14 
19 

2 

24 
15 
13 
13 
26 
21 
33 
34 
21 
12 
30 
14 
30 
14 
17 
13 
27 
34 
10 
28 
16 
26 

7 
31 


♦0 
10 
40 
45 
54 
23 
52 
41 
21 
41 
46 
34 
51 
55 
34 
36 
21 
42 
46 
63 
26 
43 
55 
42 
61 
61 
34 
51 
51 
48 
62 
S3 
53 

81 
42 
44 
45 
70 
51 
52 
32 
54 
47 
IS 
33 
74 
45 
50 
31 
49 
41 


I  Per  veteran  reporting  number  of  days  in  hospital. 


'  Includes  US.  veterans  in  Puerto  RicS^Guam,  Virgin  Islands,  and  all  foreign  countries. 


Unnecessary  Delay  on  Tax  Increase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or   MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  BOLIilNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times  presented  a  persuasive 
case  for  inimediate  action  on  the  pending 
proposal  for  a  tax  increase.  The  editorial 
states  my  position,  although  I  am  not 
committed  to  the  specific  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  increase. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

The  Unnecessary  Delay  on  That  Tax 
Increase 

The  medicine  Is  going  to  be  unple.isant, 
and  no  one  has  a  spoonful  of  sugar  that  will 
help  It  go  down.  Perhaps  the  dosage  pre- 
scribed by  the  administration — a  surtax  of 
10  per  cent — Is  on  the  hefty  side.  But  specific 
aside,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Congress  Is 
taking  so  long  to  Issue  the  prescription — or 
change  It.  We  had  assumed  there  was  some 
urgency  in  making  a  decision.  The  testimony 
of  William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr.,  Federal 
Reserve  Board  chairman,  before  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee  merely  bolstered 
the  assumption. 


Martin  suggested  that  Congress  should  act 
as  soon  as  possible.  Ttius  far.  It  has  been 
largely  a  matter  of  hurry  up  and  wait.  For 
that  matter,  there  is  now  the  new  apyproach 
offered  by  Rep.  Gerald  Ford,  who  bellevee 
that  action  should  be  deferred  until  next 
year.  But  to  his  credit.  Ford  at  least  had  a 
specific  timetable,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  some  Democratic  leaders.  An 
Associated  Frees  poll  of  the  House  ways  and 
means  committee  shows  something  less  than 
enthusiasm  for  the  bill  as  It  now  stands. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  the  put-lt-oflf-until- 
next-year  approach  would  simply  keep  the 
economy  in  the  shadow  of  uncertainty,  and 
neither  business  nor  the  consumer  would 
know  how  much  more — If  any — Uncle  was 
going  to  be  taking  from  the  old  pocketbook. 
It  the  nation  is  on  the  brink  of  a  period 
of  critical  inflation,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
head  it  off  at  the  pass.  Let's  not  kid  our- 
selves that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
immediate  reduction  in  spending. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  government  is  going 
to  run  a  tremendous  deficit  this  year.  This 
will  add  to  Inflationary  pressures  to  the  de- 
gree that  it  necessitates  greater  borrowing 
which,  in  the  chain  reaction,  would  have  an 
upward  eHect  on  Interest  rates  in  greneral. 
The  f>ain  would  be  great.  And  while  well 
admit  that  a  tax  Increase  never  is  pleasant, 
the  pain  involved  could  be  significantly  less. 

In  short,  the  nation  is  confronted  with  two 
courses :  Inflation  or  a  tax  increase.  The 
course  of  the  tax  increase  seems  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  Yet  Congress  Just  sits  there  \inwill- 


ing  to  chart  either  course.  "Itie  public  con- 
fusion is  understandable. 

Congress — obviously  frightened  at  the  po- 
litical Implications  of  voting  higher  taxes- 
Is  In  a  stubborn  mood.  But  It  might  be  pos- 
sible for  the  President  himfielf  to  restate  the 
case  in  the  clearest  and  simplest  of  word*. 
At  least  it  woiuld  be  worth  a  try.  And  It  would 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  further  delay  on 
this  Important  public  business  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  Congress. 


The  Honorable  Brent  Spence,  of  Kentucky 


SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
lost  a  great  statesman  and  many  of  \» 
lost  a  valued  friend  when  Brent  Spence. 
of  Kentucky,  died  this  week  at  the  age  of 
92.  When  he  retired  from  the  Congress 
in  1962.  he  had  given  his  country  more 
than  30  years  of  outstanding  statesman- 
ship as  a  legislator  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity and  ability.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1944  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
Banking  and  Cunency  Committee,  this 


September  20,  1967 
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great  gentleman  was  my  chairman  until 
he  retired  in  1962.  Over  these  many  years 
he  was  an  inspiration  to  me  with  his 
guidance  and  counsel  and  his  earnest  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  legislation  to  improve 
the  life  and  environment  of  our  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciu-rency.  Brent  Spence  led 
some  of  the  tougl.est  legislative  battles 
that  were  fought  in  the  Congress.  He  pio- 
neered in  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetai-y  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank,  which  are  basic  and  vital  cogs  in 
our  world  monetary  system.  He  was  the 
field  marshal  in  our  committee  and  In 
the  House  for  the  complex  banking  legis- 
lation which  often  seems  mysterious  to 
the  layman  but  which  is  vital  hi  help- 
ing to  make  our  economic  system  work. 

He  was  a  great  leader  in  the  field  of 
housing  legislation  and  played  a  major 
role  in  the  first  great  hurdle  to  bring 
better  housing  to  Americans  and  to  im- 
prove our  cities,  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

He  was  indeed  a  worthy  successor  to 
the  great  Kentuckians  who  have  en- 
riched our  Nation,  such  as  Henry  Clay 
and  Alben  W.  Barkley. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great  leader 
of  men  and  outstanding  servant  to  the 
American  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was 
truly  a  man  among  men. 


Tom  Anderson's  Report  From  Rhodefiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
nowned and  highly  respected  American 
journalist  Tom  Anderson  recently  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  a  trip  to 
Africa. 

He  has  penned  several  interesting  and 
Informative  columns  on  his  tours  of  that 
continent. 

Mi*.  Speaker,  I  include  one  of  Tom  An- 
derson's columns  entitled  "Report  From 
Rhodesia"  following  my  remarks: 
Report  Prom  Rhodesia 
(By  Tom  Anderson) 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia. — After  talking  with 
many  Rhodeslans  and  with  Prime  Minister 
Ian  Smith  himself,  I  am  convinced  he  is  a 
devout  Christian,  a  devoted  family  man,  a 
great  war  hero,  a  dedicated  patriot  with  great 
moral  and  physical  courage.  And  he's  even 
honest!  Although  he's  been  a  winner  In  poli- 
tics for  years,  he's  not  even  rich.  Imagine! 

During  one's  life,  one  invariably  knows 
many  things  which  Just  aren't  so.  Prejudice, 
misinformation  by  the  press,  misinterpreta- 
tion and  disregard  for  truth  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  reasons  we  are  all  so  wrong  on  so  many 
things.  The  hypocrisy  and  moral  bankruptcy 
of  the  world's  press  and  politicians  is  incred- 
ible. Travel  Is  broadening,  to  coin  a  phrase. 
That's  because  one  sees  at  first  hand.  Take 
my  trip  to  Africa.  Among  the  many  things 
I  have  learned  Is  that  there  are  actually  few 
cannibals  in  Africa,  even  In  "states"  which 
we  members  of  the  United  Nations.  By  can- 
nibals I  mean  people  who  eat  people  for  food. 
I  learned  on  this  trip  that  some  of  the  peo- 
Ple-eaters  are  not  really  people-eaters  at  all. 
They  are  merely  people-tasters.  They  partake 
of  humans  not  for  sustenance  but  for  ritual. 


And  they  eat  only  certain  parts,  prescribed 
by  the  witch  doctor,  tribal  tradition  and 
Voodlcare.  These  people,  whose  skin  happens 
to  be  brown,  believe  that  certain  goodies  eat- 
en bestow  certain  qualities  on  the  eater.  The 
top  delicacy  is  the  liver,  not  especially  be- 
cause of  its  succulence  but  because  these 
people  believe  the  liver  is  tlie  source  of 
strength  and  courage,  d  don't  know,  but  I 
suppose  the  gall  bladder  is  the  source  of 
gall:  and  for  several  reasons,  I  hope  so.)  They 
don't  always  eat  it — they  sometimes  parch 
one  of  these  parts  to  powder  (Instant  peo- 
ple!) and  insert  the  powder  under  their 
skin.  (It's  not  the  color  of  the  skin  which 
counts,  but  the  color  of  the  powder.)  Or 
they  might  mix  the  powder  with  water  and 
have  a  llverade.  or  a  gall  bladder  on  the 
rocks! 

Africa  is  a  Pandora's  box  opened  by  our 
owr  misguided  idealists  and  our  guided  "lib- 
erals." The  United  States  was  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  retreat  of  the  West  from 
Africa  and  Asia  and  the  creation  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  so-called  nations  which  take 
from  us  with  one  hand  and  throw  spears  at 
us  with  the  other.  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia, however,  are  stable,  peaceful,  prosper- 
ous. Christian  governments.  So  naturally 
they  are  Dean  Rusk's  enemies. 

Our  aid  and  proffered  friendship  to  the 
nations  and  tribes  of  the  world  has  been 
returned  for  the  most  part  with  envy  and 
hatred.  They  tear  down  our  fiags.  stone  our 
embassies  and  spit  on  our  ambassadors  as  we 
continue  to  deliver  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  our  grandchildren's  seed  corn  to  them. 

As  for  our  real  friends,  such  as  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia — xve  spit  on  them.  We  boy- 
cot  them.  We  give  no  foreign  aid  to  them. 
We  threaten — through  the  United  Nations — 
to  invade  them. 

The  United  States  punishes  Rhodesia  with 
a  trade  embargo  but  sells  billions  of  dollar* 
worth  of  products  on  credit  to  the  criminals 
of  the  Kremlin.  The  United  States  gives  bll- 
lolns  in  fwelgn  aid  to  "friends."  neutrals 
and  enemies  busily  engaged  In  helping  kill 
our  boys  In  Vietnam.  Some  "super  patriots" 
think  this  is  treason. 


Support  for  Public  Broadcasting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr,  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr,  Speaker,  this  august  body  will  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  possible 
a  great  step  forward  in  communications 
when  we  debate  the  proposed  Public 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1967, 

The  great  strides  this  bill  would  make 
possible  in  the  field  of  educational  broad- 
casting would  surpass  anything  done  in 
the  past  and  would  set  a  precedent  for 
future  development  of  our  communica- 
tions media  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
people. 

The  Boston  Globe,  on  its  editorial  page 
of  Monday,  September  18,  advocates,  as 
I  do,  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  edito- 
rial to  my  colleagues : 

PtJBLic  TV  Shoxtld  Be  Passed 

President  Johnson's  proposal  to  create  a 
Public  Broadcasting  Corp.  for  noncommer- 
cial TV  oomes  up,  probably  tomorrow,  for 
a  crucial  vote  In  the  House.  Ably  piloted  by 
Sen.  John  O.  Paetore  (D.-R.I.),  it  sailed 
through  the  Senate  last  May  with  but  one 


dissenting  vote.  But  in  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee  It  has  run  into  trouble. 

There  is  little  or  no  disagreement  with  two 
parts  of  the  bill,  to  appropriate  money  to 
build  noncommercial  IT?  stations  and  for  a 
study  of  instructional  TV.  The  opposition  Is 
to  Title  2,  which  would  create  the  nongov- 
ernment, nonprofit  corporation  that  would 
dlsbiu-se  funds  to  noncommercial  stations  for 
program  production  and  delivery. 

Opponents  have  raised  the  bugaboo  of  po- 
litical control  and  proposed  a  series  of 
amendments  whose  effect  is  to  increase  the 
controversy.  The  danger  is  that  a  coalition 
of  Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  Repub- 
licans can  thus  defeat  the  bill. 

This  must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  Con- 
gress long  ago  delivered  most  of  the  public's 
airwaves  over  to  private  enterprise.  It  Is  time 
at  long  last.  In  the  public  interest,  for  it  to 
help  noncommercial  TV, 


Depletion:   Let's  Make  It  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  time 
there  is  talk  of  a  tax  increase,  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  begin 
agitating  for  reduction  of  the  depletion 
allowance  on  oil  and  gas.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Wichitr.  Eagle 
on  Friday.  September  15.  1967.  by  Mr 
Ted  Brooks,  of  the  Eagle  staff.  This  ar- 
ticle tells  the  real  truth  about  depletion 
allowances  and  gives  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  problems  faced  by  producers  in 
the  industry.  The  article,  entitled  "De- 
pletion: Let's  Make  It  Fair,"  is  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  ixiint : 

We  have  seen  here  how  the  defense  of  the 
much  maligned  mineral  depletion  tax  al- 
lowance has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  abuse  It.  Clumsy  attacks  have  been 
aided  by  insincere  rebuttals  containing  no 
element  of  disclosure  necessary  to  Justify 
the  allowance.  Yet  we  have  found  that  the 
allowance  theory  fits  into  accepted  uses  of 
taxation  in  Its  triple  role  as  an  Instrument  of 
revenue,  a  control  on  the  economy  and  a 
guardian  of  very  large  concentrations  of  pro- 
ductive capital  and  property  held  by  large 
corporate  interests.  In  this  relationship, 
which  one  must  either  accept  or  hire  a  hall 
it  was  demonstrated  that  depletion  most 
nearly  resembles  the  depreciation  allowance 

The  oil  and  gas  allowance,  most  often  re- 
ferred to  as  percentage  depletion  or  simply 
depletion,  amounts  to  a  maximum  deduction 
of  27' J  per  cent  from  gross  Income  figured 
on  a  lease  by  lease  basis.  An  interesting  limi- 
tation is  ignored  by  its  critics,  who.  more 
often  through  ignorance  than  malice,  berate 
it  as  an  across-the-board  deduction.  This 
limitation  halts  the  deduction  at  a  level  not 
to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  net  profit  on  the 
lease  before  taking  depletion.  To  summarize 
it  another  way,  it  amounts  to  271-2  per  cent 
of  gross  or  50  per  cent  of  net.  whichever  is 
lesser.  This  is  a  slow  curve  that  may  be 
swung  at  and  missed. 

Let  us,  for  example,  set  up  a  typical  lease 
In  eastern  Kansas  with  a  handful  of  deplor- 
able wells  that  gross  $10,000.  Operating  ex- 
penses amount  to  $8,000,  leaving  a  net  of 
$2,000.  According  to  the  political  gossip  col- 
umnist, the  operator  is  a  robber  who  gets  a 
$2,750  deduction  that  leaves  the  government 
owing  him  money.  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
one-half  of  the  net  is  $1,000.  This  Is  the  limit 
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of  his  deduction,  which  amounts  to  an  al- 
lowance of  but  10  per  cent.  He  pays  a  tax  on 
the  remaining  $1,000. 

This  example  may  set  upon  by  critic*  an 
misrepresenting  the  condition  of  the  poker- 
player  millionaires  they  are  so  fond  of  de- 
scribing. Let  them  be  disillusioned.  There  are 
46,745  oil  wells  In  Kansas;  they  average  out 
less  than  six  barrels  dally  each.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  are  unprorabed  wells — the  so-called 
"strippers" — that  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  state's  production;  they  aver- 
age out  at  less  than  four  barrels  dally.  Rela- 
tively, the  flgureo  would  not  vsu-y  much  In 
other  mldcontlnent  areas. 

The  $10,000  lease  example  picked  from  the 
42,674  stripper  wells  Is  more  than  fair.  Most 
of  the  wells  are  closer  to  the  margin  of  aban- 
donment than  the  $2,000  before-tax  profit 
instanoe  we  have  recounted.  A  critic  who 
woiild  look,  rather  than  surmise,  would  find 
that  most  of  them  remain  In  operation  only 
because  the  operator  himself  Is  a  pumper 
and  lease  roustabout  who  takes  the  profit  In 
the  farm  of  wages.  There  are  mom  and  pop 
family  operations  where  producing  property, 
held  by  both  lease  and  fee,  would  be  sold  for 
salvage  instantly  If  the  operators  were  unable 
to  provide  their  own  labor. 

How  true  this  is  may  be  assessed  by  the 
fact  that  even  now  the  producing  stripper  oil 
wells  are  being  abandoned  at  the  rate  ot  142 
per  month — 1,199  oil  well  abandonments — In 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared to  an  estimated  700  replacements.  The 
deficit  of  500  Indicates  that  the  advantage  of 
depletion  must  be  slight  indeed  and  the 
"loophole"  doesn't  exist  In  ordinary  c^jera- 
tlons. 

Slightly  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  Kansas 
wells  get  substantial  benefits  from  depletion. 
Theee  4,071  wells  aVe  the  newly  drilled,  so- 
called  "flush"  producers.  They  get  allowablee 
ranging  from  35  to  more  than  60  barrels 
dally.  But  they  fall  lnglorlo\isly  to  make  their 
allowables,  averaging  in  fact  a  little  more 
than  36  barrels  dally  per  well.  Some  proper- 
ties earn  the  full  allowance.  Most  of  them 
dont.  A  1961  study  revealed  an  average  of  22 
per  cent  among  representative  companies.  It 
la  thought  that  a  subsequent  decline  In  pro- 
ductivity (state  output  has  fallen  from  3QQ,- 
000  to  276,000  barrels  dally)  has  reduced  the 
allowance  to  an  average  of  less  than  20  per 
cent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  allowance  Is 
not  a  subsidy  on  poor  properties.  As  larger 
manufacturing  concerns  commonly  earn 
larger  depreciation  allowances,  so  do  larger 
wells  get  larger  depletion  allowances.  The 
parallel  U  fundamental  up  to  the  podnt  of 
demonstrated  need  and  the  Intent  of  the  pro- 
Tlston.  To  this  extent  the  depletion  allow- 
ance stands  or  falls  alongside  depredation, 
Investment  credits,  capital  gains,  Inootne 
averaging  and  numerous  avenues  left  open 
for  the  recovery  and  growth  of  capital, 
especially  In  productive  enterprises.  The 
Intent  and  unpredicted  uses  of  the  allow- 
ance will  be  discussed  In  subsequent  col- 
umns, f 


U.S.  Control  of  the  Panama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIRX 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1967 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Whitehead,  currently  president  of 
the  Laconla  National  Bank,  formerly 
testing  engineer  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  superintendent  of  the  Pa- 
cific locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  a 
member  of  the  Goethals  Memorial  Com- 


mittee, Is  one  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  pro- 
posed treaties  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal  would  be  harmful  to  the  national 
security,  and  has  outlined  his  views  In 
response  to  my  request. 

Inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  a  matter  of 
major  importance  and  Dr.  Whitehead's 
background  qualifies  him  as  an  expert 
in  the  field,  I  commend  his  statement  to 
the  reading  of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
as  follows : 

Why  We  Sbovt-d  Keep  Full  Control  of  the 
Pana.ma  Canal  and  Not  GrvE  Up  Ouh  Sov- 
ereign Rights  to  the  Canal  Zone 
(By  Richard  H.  Whitehead,  pioneer  electric 
mule  wrangler.  Panama  Canal) 
Over  five  weeks  ago  I  received  copies  of  the 
Proposed  New  Treaty  from  Panama  under 
which  we  are  to  give  up  our  sovereign  rights 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  abolish  the  Panama  Canal 
Board,  set  up  a  dual  operating  authority, 
greatly  increase  the  annual  payment  to  Pan- 
ama by  raising  canal  tolls,  and  give  all  canal 
property  In  the  Zone  not  used  by  the  canal 
to  Panama,  all  In  the  expectation  of  our 
building  a  Sea  Level  Canal  elsewhere.  The 
Treaty  would  give  the  present  canal  eventual- 
ly to  Panama  without  payment  of  any  kind 
on  their  part.  The  proposed  treaty  was  pub- 
lished in  all  Panama  newspapers.  The  new 
treaties  not  only  abrogate  the  1903  Treaty, 
under  which  we  took  the  gamble  of  building 
the  present  caft.al.  but  also  all  other  treaties 
including  the  Treaty  of  1936.  Under  this 
1936  Treaty,  a  so-called  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mutual  accord,  cnlr  sovereign  rights  were 
reaffirmed,  thus  disposing  of  that  old  canard 
that  we  have  our  position  in  Panama  by  force 
and  the  imposing  of  oui  will  on  a  reluctant 
people. 

The  American  People  have  been  kept  Ig- 
norant of  these  treaties  and  brainwashed  by 
a,  steady  barrage  from  government  sources 
aimed  to  minimize  the  Importance  of  the 
present  canal  to  our  economy.  This  not  with- 
standing the  fact  that  70 '"c  of  the  cargo  tran- 
siting the  canal  originates  In  or  is  landed  In 
U.S  A.  ports.  Even  the  effect  of  Increasing 
tolls  to  give  a  greater  taJce  to  Panama  will 
h:ive  serious  repercussions.  For  Instance,  we 
now  are  exporting  a  heavy  tonnsige  of  coal 
mined  In  the  U.S.A.  through  the  canal  to 
Japan.  This  coal  Is  carried  to  port  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  Only  the  pres- 
ent low  tolls  through  the  Canal  make  It 
competitive  to  other  world  sources.  The 
Treaty  therefore  provides  not  only  for  even- 
tually giving  away  the  canal  but  also  mean- 
while raising  the  cost  of  living  In  the  U.SA. 
by  increasing  costs  of  our  Imports  and 
expKJrts.  It  will  also,  as  In  the  case  of  our  ex- 
ports of  coal,  put  a  lot  of  Americans  out  of 
jobs. 

In  Panama  there  is  a  University  with  a 
dominant  far  leftist  group  that  plan  and 
promote  the  troubles  we  encounter  In 
Panama  that  Is  Independent  of  government. 
This  University  Is  the  protected  sanctuary 
from  where  all  the  riots  start  In  Panama, 
that  destroy  Canal  property  and  lives,  and 
make  it  xinsafe  for  an  American  Canal  em- 
ployee to  cross  the  street  from  the  Zone  Into 
Panama.  The  Panama  authorities  let  them 
riot,  kill,  and  bum  and  then  blame  It  all  on 
us.  There  will  always  be  trouble  In  Panama 
as  long  as  the  government  of  Pananm  Is  un- 
able under  their  laws  to  restrain  the  leftists 
In  their  University. 

Besides  the  riots  that  have  burned  and 
destroyed  property  and  lives  In  the  Zone, 
Panama  has  had  frequent  armed  Insxorrec- 
tlons  of  Its  own  as  attested  by  the  bullet 
marks  In  the  walls  of  the  National  Palace. 
Recently  there  was  an  Invasion  planned 
from  within.  In  1938  we  revised  our  treaty 
and  gave  up  our  right  to  maintain  law  and 
order  In  Panama.  Without  our  military 
presence  with  such  an  unstable  government, 
the  safety  of  the  Canal  would  be  most  prob- 


lematical. The  only  power  that  maintains 
order  in  Panama  is  their  police  force.  Their 
former  Chief,  who  became  President,  was 
assassinated  by  opposite  poUtlcal  forces  who 
were  never  punished  a  few  years  ago. 

Every  step  we  have  taken  to  help  Panama, 
every  concession  made  by  ma,  has  simply  re- 
sulted not  only  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  but 
Increased  demands.  The  organized  leftwing 
group  In  the  University  hate  us  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  It.  When  we  built 
the  new  Thatcher  Memorial  Bridge  at  a  cost 
of  $26,000,000  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Panama 
did  we  get  thanks?  No.  We  had  another  riot. 
In  1964  we  couldn't  even  have  a  pleasant 
commemmoratlon  even  to  celebrate  the 
50'th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Canal. 

The  U  S.A.  has  Invested  1.9  billion  In  the 
Canal.  On  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Panama 
Canal  only  350  million  has  been  capitalized. 
Countless  millions  have  gone  by  gifts  and 
grants  to  Panama  in  property,  public  roads, 
water  supplies,  sanitation,  education,  and 
Into  many  other  channels  for  their  well-be- 
ing. In  the  fiscal  survey  of  Panama,  "Report 
of  the  Fiscal  Mission  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Etc.,  1964",  the  opening 
paragraph  states:  "Panama  has  been  inaptly 
TefeTred  to  as  a  small  poor  country.  The 
country  Is  small,  with  a  population  of  only 
1.100.000,  but  compared  to  countries  in  Latin 
America  .  .  .  Panama  Is  relatively  well  off. 
Panama  has  the  fifth  highest  per  capiu 
Income  among  nineteen  Latin  American 
states."  In  considering  our  relations  with 
Panama  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  there  is 
no  great  middle  class. 

There  are  twenty  or  so  wealthy  families, 
a  small  middle  class,  and  a  large  i>art  of  the 
population  live  In  the  Interior  In  what  we 
would  consider  a  primitive  state.  What  we 
are  up  against  in  Panama  are  the  ruling 
families  and  their  uneasy  relationship  with 
a  leftist-oriented  University.  There  is  no 
possible  solution  by  us  to  a  i>eaceful  and  last- 
ing settlement  to  our  Canal  problems  with 
Panama.  Every  concession  simply  hastens 
the  day  and  probability  of  giving  up  the 
Canal  to  oviT  shame  and  future  regret.  If 
what  we  have  already  done  for  Panama  hasn't 
produced  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  friend- 
ship and  trust,  nothing  ever  vrtll.  There  la 
no  way  of  having  the  Panama  University 
friendly  to  the  American  people.  Here  Is  a 
basic  conflict  that  can  only  be  held  in  check 
by  our  determination  to  assert  our  rights. 
It  Is  i>art  of  the  oold  war.  Revolutions  are 
common  In  Panama.  With  20  political  par- 
ties, no  great  stabilizing  middle  class,  a  few 
wealthy  ruling  families,  and  a  leftist  Univer- 
sity ready  to  stir  up  trouble,  our  giving  up 
any  control  of  our  Ufe-llne  Canal  Is  un- 
thinkable. The  future  interest  of  Panama 
Itself  would  logically  be  best  served  by  our 
standing  by  our  present  rights.  This  does  not 
mean,  howeyer,  that  we  should  not  Increase 
canal  payments  to  Panama  and  help  con- 
tinue to  develop  their  economy.  The  removal 
of  our  military  arm  Is  Just  Inviting  more 
trouble. 

What  would  happen  to  the  present  Canal 
If  the  Senate  approves  this  give-away  treaty? 
My  answer,  and  I  organized  the  operating 
force  on  the  Pacific  side.  Is  that  the  safety 
of  the  canal  would  be  jeopardized  by  dual 
operation.  I  know  many  simple  ways  that 
sabotage  could  wreck  the  Oanal.  Such  sab- 
otage Is  likely  when  sensitive  positions  are 
filled  under  the  propKised  treaty  by  un- 
screened graduates  from  the  Panama  Uni- 
versity under  a  dual  control  of  the  Canal. 

In  spite  of  all  the  facts  given,  which  should 
be  known  to  our  State  Department,  the  pro- 
posed treaty  Is  being  carefully  pushed 
through  an  unsuspecting  Senate.  The  strat- 
egy Is  transparent  to  one  who  Is  cognizant 
of  the  facts  leading  up  to  its  proposed  pres- 
entation. 

First  the  Army  Engineers  claim  the  Canal 
Is  obsolete,  that  the  locks  should  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  Canal  changed  to  a  sea  level 
canal.   This   Implies  that  such   a  sea  level 
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canal  would  be  free  from  locks.  They  sug- 
gest also  a  sea  level  canal  may  be  built  to 
replace  the  present  Canal  elsewhere  and  that 
when  this  is  done  the  present  Canal  will  be 
obsolete  entirely.  Therefore,  they  reason  we 
might  as  well  get  rid  of  it  and  give  it  to  Pan- 
ama. Then  the  Army  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment collaborated  and  had  Congress  pass  a 
bill  with  an  initial  appropriation  of  $17,500.- 
000  to  study  the  situation.  But  the  commis- 
sion appointed  is  limited  to  a  study  of  a  sea 
let  el  canal.  The  problem  of  tides  Is  discussed 
by  the  proponents  of  the  legislation  but 
lightly  passed  over.  After  three  years  the 
commission  finds  that  the  tidal  currents  in 
a  sea  level  canal  would  make  Its  transit  haz- 
ardous and  states  that  "tidal  navigational 
devices  will  be  required".  What  are  these 
tidal  navigational  devices?  They  don't  state, 
but  I  can  tell  you  in  simple  language,  they 
are  tidal  locks. 

I  can  easily  prove  that  they  will  be  more 
compllcaffed  than  the  present  locks  Why? 
Because  a  ship  from  the  Pacific  entering  the 
tidal  locks  must  be  locked  either  up  or  down 
to  enter  the  Canal.  Thus  depending  on 
whether  it  Is  high  or  low  tide  in  this  so- 
called  sea  level  canal  there  still  remains  the 
locks  they  would  like  to  eliminate,  but  the 
locks  required  are  more  complicated.  The 
problem  of  caring  for  the  flood  waters  from 
tropical  rainfall,  whose  natural  route  to  the 
sea  is  through  the  line  of  a  canal,  still  re- 
mains. These  flood  waters  reach  in  the  pres- 
ent Canal  350,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  A 
sea  level  canal  costs  billions  more  than  a 
high  level  canal  that  works  with  and  harmo- 
nizes with  the  forces  of  nature  like  our  Pana- 
ma Canal  at  present.  Both  Stevens  and  Goe- 
thals. who  built  the  present  Canal,  emphati- 
cally stated  they  would  prefer  a  high  level 
canal  that  tames  the  Chagres.  to  a  sea  level 
canal  even  at  the  same  cost.  We  have  tides 
of  over  5  knots  in  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  with 
12  foot  tides.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Panama 
Canta  tides  reach  22  feet.  These  tides,  with- 
out tidal  locks,  will  produce  tidal  currents 
of  7  to  8  knots.  This  would  make  navigation 
in  a  narrow  waterway  of  say  600  foot  width 
for  large  ships  hazardous  and  Impractical. 

The  commlslon  study  of  a  sea  level  canal 
is  a  red  herring  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  from  realizing  how  Im- 
portant the  present  Canal  Is  to  us.  The  limit- 
ing factors  In  the  present  Canal  are  its  depth 
of  40  feet,  the  limited  size  of  Its  locks  of 
110  feet,  and  the  width  of  Culebra  Cut  of 
360  to  500  feet.  Water  supply  is  no  problem 
Bs  pumped  storage,  a  device  used  by  many 
utility  companies,  can  inexpensively  care  for 
any  seasonal  shortage. 

The  Army,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  did 
not  build  the  Panama  Canal.  That  was  a  his- 
toric civilian  achievement  of  the  American 
People.  The  Army,  20  years  ago,  made  a  study 
of  converting  the  present  canal  into  a  sea 
level  canal  and  delayed  the  installation  of 
larger  locks  on  which  we  have  already  spent 
In  excavation  over  $50,000.000 — locks  that 
are  badly  needed  now.  Their  estimate  for 
converting  an  Inadequate  sea  level  canal  to 
care  for  the  larger  ships  built  since  was 
nearly  2>/2  billion  dollars.  The  study  was 
rightly  shelved  by  a  previous  administra- 
tion and  never  reached  Congress  or  the  pub- 
lic. I  believe  that  when  all  the  chips  are 
down,  this  is  still  their  objective  and  they 
are  the  agent  for  the  commission.  It  will 
never  be  done,  but  If  such  an  objective  could 
be  achieved  the  Army  could  say  We  built  the 
Panama  Canal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  since 
the  Army  made  its  study  the  canal  was 
threatened  with  closure  by  a  rock  mass 
breaking  away  from  Contractors  Hill  In  Cule- 
bra Cut.  Only  prompt  action  and  months  of 
work  removed  the  moving  mountain  slab  of 
rock  that  had  broken  away.  What  would 
have  happened  If  the  canal  had  been  100 
feet  deeper  through  the  Continental  Divide 
as  they  projxjse? 


When  the  300  foot  width  to  Culebra  Cut 
was  decided  on,  the  estimates  for  excava- 
tion were  Increased  to  195.000,00  cubic 
yards.  Before  we  reached  the  40  foot  depth 
in  the  Cut.  we  had  taken  out  325,000,000 
cubic  yards.  To  date  we  have  removed  over 
700,000.000  cubic  yards  and  the  slides  are 
still  in  motion.  It  will  take  us  4'^  more  years 
to  widen  Culebra  Cut  from  300  to  500  feet. 
For  every  ship  that  has  gone  through  the 
Canal  we  Americans  have  excavated  over 
two  thousand  cubic  yards  of  material,  and 
we  are  still  digging. 

They  talk  of  using  atomic  energy  to  re- 
move dirt  and  rock  and  illustrate  the  effect 
of  its  use  by  showing  a  hole  in  the  dry  desert 
of  Nevada  from  a  single  blast  350  feet  deep. 
In  the  tropics  the  rainfall  would  change  the 
material  on  the  slopes  to  sliding  mud  and 
fill  up  the  hole  made  by  the  blast.  The  so- 
called  new  science  of  soil  mechanics  will 
quickly  realize  that  atomic  energy  will  at 
the  same  time  it  blasts  a  hole  In  the  ground, 
also  weaken  the  adjacent  supporting  struc- 
ture, with  the  probability  of  starting  slides 
like  Culebra  and  Cucuracha  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  So  estimates  on  costs  based  on  use 
of  atomic  energy  are  very  problematical;  the 
Army  estimates  of  excavation  made  Ini- 
tially for  the  Panama  Canal  were  far  off  in 
left  field,  and  the  estimates  for  costs  of  a 
sea  level  canal  are  subject  to  the  same  un- 
reliable guesswork. 

The  answer  to  the  Panama  Canal  problem 
is  a  simple,  relatively  inexpensive  one  that 
camiot  be  proposed  by  the  commission  un- 
der the  present  limiting  sea  level  legislation. 
It  is  simply  to  keep  control  of  the  present 
Panama  Canal,  deepen  it.  widen  it,  and  add 
a  set  of  l.irger  locks.  Then  build  a  high  level 
lock  canal  through  Nicaragua  for  smaller 
ships  using  locks  the  same  size  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  Most  of  the  engineering 
studies  have  been  made  and  the  costs  fac- 
tor are  available.  As  the  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrrence  Seaway  is  recent,  estimates  of 
a  similar  canal  through  Nicaragua  would  be 
reliable.  This  canal  would  divert  the  smaller 
ships  from  Panama  and  shorten  the  distance 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  by  360 
miles.  It  would  be  a  self-liquidating  venture, 
costing  about  one-half  billion.  It  would  cre- 
ate the  new  wealth  that  a  new  line  of  com- 
munication always  does.  This  canal  could  be 
a  Joint  venture  under  our  control  with  par- 
ticipation by  the  Central  American  States. 
Castro  wouldn't  like  It  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Cuba  but  started  on  the  right  basis . 
it  would  help  us  and  the  Central  American 
countries. 

I  would  suggest  If  we  do  this  that  we  In- 
sure establishing  an  educational  system  that 
will  put  our  contributions  in  the  proper  light 
to  the  nations  we  work  with.  If  we  do  not 
look  ahead  to  our  future  relationships  with 
the  countries  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
result  will  be  as  in  the  case  of  Panama.  We 
will  do  wonderful  things  for  others,  spend 
vast  sums  to  advance  their  economies,  but 
instead  of  building  lasting  good  will  they 
will  openly,  as  in  the  case  of  Panama,  refer 
to  the  treaties  they  have  entered  Into  as 
"cursed  treaties"  and  give  no  credit  to  us 
for  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  our 
hands. 

Having  been  in  Government,  I  know  partly 
how  propaganda  is  set  in  motion  by  govern- 
ment agencies  to  promote  a  policy  that  Is 
frequently  not  declared  beforehand  to  the 
American  public.  The  present  aim  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  new  treaty  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can public  Is  unfamiliar.  The  first  step  Is 
secret  negotiations,  the  past  two  yeeirs  In 
the  case  of  Panama.  During  this  period  fu- 
ture obstacles  are  cared  for  by  brainwashing 
publicity.  In  the  present  case  a  red  herring 
device  of  a  sea  level  canal  has  been  used  and 
Congress  has  been  prevailed  on  to  pass  legis- 


lation to  study  a  sea  level  canal  only  so  that 
other  sensible  and  more  practical  proposals 
cannot  even  be  discussed. 

We  are  now  In  the  final  stage.  Panama  has 
known  all  about,  and  deliberated  on,  the 
proposed  treaty  for  months.  They  are  In — 
the  American  public  is  out.  They  know  of  the 
unlikelihood  of  a  sea  level  canal  ever  being 
built  and  the  great  Importance  of  the  present 
canal.  They  also  know  that  the  vast  majority 
of  ships  built  recently  that  are  too  large  to 
transit  the  Canal,  will  never  use  any  canal 
and  can  operate  only  between  a  few  places 
having  sufficient  depth  to  care  for  them. 
Many  were  built  to  avoid  payment  of  tolls 
to  the  Suez  Canal,  a  busier  waterway  than 
Panama,  when  Egypt  lets  it  open.  While  the 
Panamanians  are  being  informed  fully  we  are 
kept  In  ignorance,  except  for  the  brainwash- 
ing propaganda  that  is  given  to  us  mean- 
while. 

Now  we  come  to  the  final  and  present 
stage:  The  State  Department  knows  If  the 
American  p>eople  have  the  opportunity  of 
digesting  all  the  facts  that  the  Senate  will 
not  likely  appraise  the  proposed  treaty,  so 
they  take  the  next  step.  Just  before  releasing 
the  treaty  for  Senate  approval.  This  step 
has  Just  been  made  In  the  Christian  Moni- 
tor of  August  29.  1967,  in  a  brainwashing 
article  from  Panama  entitled  "New  Canal 
Treaties  Stir  Panama  Politics".  This  article 
is  a  clever  piece  of  propaganda.  Here  Is  how 
it  ends: 

"The  existence  of  a  foreign  colony  support- 
ed by  a  massive  military  force  in  the  heart 
of  Panamanian  territory,  whether  sanctioned 
by  treaty  or  not,  works  as  an  irritant  to  Pan- 
ama pride  and  nationalism".  "Naturally 
Panamanians  want  control  over  the  Zone  and 
an  end  to  military  bases,"  a  student  said. 
"After  all  the  definition  of  national  sover- 
eignty is  to  have  political  and  economic  con- 
trol over  national  territory." 

The  article  then  concludes: 

"Under  these  circumstances  any  delay  in 
signing  of  the  treaties  or  any  revisions  to 
the  detriment  of  Panama,  could  spark  violent 
protests,  a  coup,  or  open  revolution  .  .  .  that 
could  be  far  more  dangerous  to  United  States 
Interests  than  any  of  the  concessions  con- 
tained in  the  agreement." 

Thus  notice  is  served  by  those  we  have 
done  so  much  for,  and  to  whom  we  have 
made  concession  after  concession  and  as- 
sisted m  every  conceivable  way.  that  we  had 
better  not, deliberate  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  only  sign  It  without  regard  to 
the  equities  In  the  situation  which  have 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  to  date  nearly 
two  billions.  We  must  not  discuss  the  re- 
cent riots  and  what  might  have  happened 
to  the  canal  If  we  had  had  no  protective 
military  force.  We  must  not  remark  that 
our  past  acts  of  generosity  have  only  led 
to  more  trouble,  dissatisfaction,  and  In- 
creased demands.  It  is  plain  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate passes  this  treaty  that  future  historians 
of  our  great  Nation  will  mark  It  as  a  great 
\inwlse  step. 

"Without  wisdom",  the  Good  Book  says, 
"the  people  perish".  May  He  grant  our  lead- 
ers not  only  wisdom  but  the  courage  to 
fight  for  the  right.  A  shameful  surrender 
of  our  heritage  Is  being  planned  of  which 
the  public  Is  almost  unaware.  If  It  succeeds 
It  will  be  a  major  victory  for  world  Oom- 
munlsm  in  which  the  University  of  Panama 
has  played  a  major  part. 

I,  as  one  of  the  builders  of  the  Canal, 
win  feel  that  something  precious  has  gone 
out  of  my  life  and  that  those  of  mine  who 
follow  are  going  to  have  fewer  opportuni- 
ties In  the  America  of  Tomorrow. 

This  I  have  prepared  In  beloved  memory 
of  Stevens  and  Goethals.  who  build  the 
Canal  and  with  whom  I  had  a  long-stand- 
ing. Intimate  relationship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKI^BOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Oklahoma,  and  particularly 
the  Indian  people  of  our  State,  were 
honored  Labor  Day  weekend  with  the 
presence  of  Robert  L.  Bennett,  our  pro- 
gressive Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Commissioner  Bennett  Is  an  Oneida 
Indian,  and  I  believe  he  is  able  to  talk 
with  understanding  to  the  Indians  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  them.  The  Commis- 
sioner believes  the  future  of  our  Indians 
Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
who  should  play  a  major  role  in  Gtovem- 
ment  policy  decisions.  This  has  been  em- 
phasized during  his  leadership  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

On  September  2,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  on  the  platform  when  Commissioner 
Bennett  spoke  at  the  Cherokee  national 
holiday  celebration  in  Tahlequah,  a  cele- 
bration which  included  the  dedication 
of  three  new  businesses  important  to  the 
Cherokees.  On  Labor  Day,  the  Commis- 
sioner was  present  with  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  honorable  Carl 
Albert,  at  the  Choctaw  Nation's  tradi- 
tional Labor  Day  celebration  at  Talihina, 
Okla. 

The  speeches  the  Commissioner  made 
on  thesi  occasions  give  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  thinking  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves on  the  important  problems  the 
Indians  face  In  catching  up  with  modem 
America.  At  Tahlequah,  Commissioner 
Bennett  recounted  some  of  the  success 
stories  of  Indian  tribal  efforts  at  eco- 
nomic development,  and  some  of  these 
stories  are  wonderful.  At  Talihina,  Com- 
missioner followed  this  with  a  direct 
ch?illenge  to  the  Indians  of  America  to 
take  the  lead  in  mapping  their  own 
course  in  20th-century  America,  and  he 
pledged  to  help  them  follow  this  course. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Tahlequah 
speech  by  Commissioner  Bennett  In  the 
Record : 

Cherokee  National  Holidat 
(Address  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Robert  L.  Bennett  before  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. Tahlequah,  Okla.,  Sept.  2,  1967) 

Your  invitation  to  participate  In  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Cherokee  National  Holiday — 
and  the  dedication  of  three  new  businesses 
In  your  growing  Cultural  Center — ^was  a  most 
welcome  one.  I  always  enjoy  most  those  occa- 
sions when  I  can  share  the  pride  of  our  In- 
dian accomplishments — and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Cherokees,  throughout  history, 
have  been  many. 

Your  contribution  to  the  greatness  of  this 
Nation,  and  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  haa 
been  monumental  in  the  past.  The  present 
and  the  future  offer  new  directions  for  the 
Cherokees  to  travel,  and  new  honors  to  win. 

Xt  Is  significant  that  Oklahoma's  two  nlchea 
In  the  Congressional  Hall  of  Fame  are  oc- 
cupied by  Cherokees — Sequoyah,  the  great 
humanist,  and  Will  Rogers,  the  gentle,  point- 
ed humorist.  But  these  are  only  two  of  a 
roster  of  Cherokee  names  In  the  annals  of 
American  history.  Art,  music,  business,  law. 


medicine,  soKUerlng,  teaching — In  all  of  these 
fields  the  Cherokee  people  are  represented. 

The  spirit  that  endowed  yoxir  great  lead- 
ers of  the  pact  has  not  been  left  to  languish 
In  the  halls  of  history.  It  Is  vlttilly  alive. 
Today,  another  great  Cherokee — ^Principal 
Chief  W.  W.  Keeler — can  point  with  pride 
to  the  accomplishments  of  his  people. 

When  the  Oklahoma  Cherokees  received 
their  judgment  award,  a  business  organiza- 
tion was  promptly  established  to  manage 
financial  affairs,  and  It  Is  their  achievements 
that  bring  me  here  today.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  both  the  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rich  Cherokee  heritage,  you  set  aside  $2 
million  dolLors.  That  Investment  Is  return- 
ing dividends  of  pride  and  progress  today. 

The  plans  you  made  were  broad  In  scope 
but  realistic.  You  planned  for  education  and 
Industrial  development  in  a  two-pronged  at- 
tack on  pockets  of  poverty — the  first  to  ac- 
quire skills  for  today's  Job  market,  and  the 
second  to  bring  the  Job  market  to  the  skilled. 
Today  three  new  businesses  are  to  be  dedi- 
cated— the  handsome  new  Arts  and  Crafts 
Center,  restaurant  and  service  station  com- 
plex— constituting  an  impressive  total  of  12 
new  enterprises  and  an  industrial  park  estab- 
lished in  the  span  of  one  brief  year. 

Simultaneously,  housing  and  home  im- 
provement came  under  sharp  scrutiny.  At 
Pryor,  25  homes  were  purchased  and  made 
available  for  rental.  In  two  other  locations — 
Briggs  Community  and  the  Baron -Wauhillau 
Communities — the  new  Turnkey  plan  will 
enable  Cherokees  to  earn  their  way  to  own- 
ership of  26  new  homes  to  be  constructed 
within  the  next  year.  Rnanced  Jointly  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  the  Tribal  Housing  Authority, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  this  program  is  an  example  of 
the  new  wider  horizons  in  Indian  affairs. 

The  Turnkey  program,  with  Its  combina- 
tion of  approaches  to  housing  needs,  is 
particularly  stilted  to  the  requirements  of 
Indian  communities,  and  has  been  widely 
accepted  in  Indian  country.  The  Mutual- 
Help  aspect  oif  the  plan  permits  prospective 
owners  to  contribute  their  labor  in  place  of 
cash  down  payments.  In  some  cases  tribes 
are  contracting  for  the  construction  of  low- 
rental  housing,  providing  employment  for 
trllxU  members  on  the  projects.  Some  of 
the  other  tribes,  who  like  the  Cherokees, 
have  adopted  this  solution  to  their  housing 
needs  are  the  Navajos,  Crows,  Chippewas, 
Jlcarilla  Apaches,  and  your  neighbors — the 
Choctaws. 

These  activities  among  the  Oklahoma 
Cherokees  herald  a  sharp  new  wind  of  change 
blowing  across  Indian  country,  bearing  with 
it  the  seeds  of  challenge,  initiative,  and  self- 
determination.  The  dead  leaves  of  defeat, 
despair  and  disillusion  are  being  driven  Into 
dark  corners  where  they  will  finally  moulder 
away.  There  are  those  who  still  heed  the  arid 
voices  In  the  rustle  of  their  passing,  and 
would  di.soounige  our  people  from  confront- 
ing new  challenges. 

EXerywhere,  exciting  new  developments 
are  infusing  our  Indian  people  with  new 
vitality.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  the 
accomplishments  of  a  few  other  Indian  areas 
that,  like  the  Cherokees,  are  looking  forward 
Instead  of  uselessly  backward. 

For  a  long  time  Rosebud  Sioux  Reserva- 
tion of  South  Dakota  had  typified  most  of 
the  handicaps  of  an  Isolated  reservation — 
remote  from  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  centers;  with  a  land 
base  too  small  to  support  Its  exploding  pop- 
ulation: with  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  labor 
force  unemployed:  and  with  aU  but  a  few 
families  living  Ln  shacks  and  shanties  with- 
out heat  or  plumbing  to  make  the  long  hard 
winters  easier. 

Rather  than  being  defeated  by  a  seem- 
ingly endless  aeries  of  problems,  the  Rosebud 
Tribal  Council  last  year  decided  to  move  In 
the  direction  which  seemed  the  most  ur- 
gent— housing.  With  a  grant  from  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity,  training  funds 
frc«n  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  help  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  plans  were  laid  for  build- 
ing 375  new  homes.  The  houses  are  pre- 
fabricated— thus  costing  less  to  produce,  and 
enabling  production  to  move  swiftly.  Every 
day,  two  mora  houses  are  assembled  on 
bomesltes  selected  by  the  families  who  will 
occupy  them. 

In  addition  to  new  housing,  employment  Is 
provided  for  many  tribal  members  in  t.he 
assembly  of  the  homes.  Thus,  two  needs 
are  partially  met  with  one  effort — the  need 
for  jobs  and  the  need  for  adequate  shelters. 

Even  before  the  prefabricated  housing  pro- 
gram  began,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  had  orga- 
nized a  housing  authority  which  became 
their  agent  for  negotiating  loans  and  grants 
from  the  U.S.  Public  Housing  AdmlnlstraUon. 
The  Tribe  has  built  enarly  100  low-rent 
houses  which  are  rented  to  members  on  the 
basis  of  ability  to  pay;  and  there  Is  still  a 
tliird  housing  project  underway — the 
"mutual-help"  project,  under  which  family 
members  work  on  the  construction  of  new 
homes  In  lieu  of  cash  down  payments. 

More  than  90  tribes  have  established  tribal 
housing  authorities,  so  that  they  may  par- 
ticipate Ln  pubUc  housing  projects  of  Uie 
kind  I  have  described. 

But  other  things  are  happening,  too.  Take 
the  Zunis  of  New  Mexico,  for  example.  Like 
the  other  Pueblo  groupo  the  Zunl  people 
have  traditionally  not  tended  to  mix  very 
much  with  their  neighbors.  Their  "extended 
family"  way  of  life  is  strongly  influenced  by 
their  religious  beliefs.  They  treasure  their 
land,  but  have  been  reluctant  to  put  It  to 
modern  day  uses.  They  farm,  but  not  on  a 
large  scale,  mechanized  basis.  Consequently, 
their  economic  standard  of  living  is  low  com- 
pared to  communities  around  them. 

But  Just  last  month,  the  Zunls  presented 
to  us  a  24-polnfplan  for  development  that  Is 
so  far-sighted  and  modem  In  Its  objectives 
that  I  was  astounded.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
dual  effort — industrial,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural development  of  their  lands,  coupled 
with  an  Intensive  cami>algn  to  urge  young 
people  to  take  every  opjwrtunity  available  to 
become  as  well  educated  and  well  trained  as 
possible  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

This  decision  by  the  Zunls  has  come  slowly, 
after  much  thought.  They  have  finally 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  unwise  to 
try  to  live  altogether  In  the  past;  that  It  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  past; 
and  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  what  to 
them  is  good  is  to  make  use  of  It  In  new  ways. 
Their  values  and  their  beliefs — and  their 
land — wlU  continue  to  be  cherished.  Bxit  a 
life  less  ridden  with  poverty  will  be  the 
result  of  their  decisions. 

What  the  Zunls  are  trying  to  do  could  not 
conceivably  be  done  without  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  many  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies available  to  them  from  which  they  can 
draw  financial  and  technical  aid.  This  is  the 
basis  of  their  planning. 

The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  are  planning 
In  similar  ways.  Their  lands  are  scattered 
around  the  outer  rim  of  the  booming  city  of 
Phoenix.  Some  of  the  Pima  groups  are  now 
preparing  to  lease  some  of  their  lands  for 
urban  development  and  industrial  com- 
plexes. As  development  occurs,  there  will  be 
many  sources  of  employment  for  people  who 
once  lived  only  by  small  farming.  Good  com- 
munities attract  good  school  administra- 
tions, and  doctors  and  dentists  and  shops  and 
Other  services.  "Hiese  things  are  In  the  fore- 
cast of  the  future  for  the  Pimas. 

The  greetest  satisfaction  I  have  received 
during  my  first  year  as  Commi.ssioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  the  response  of  In- 
dian leadership  to  expectations  placed  upon 
them.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is 
more  happening  In  Indian  areas  than  at  any 
time  in  history — and  Indians  are  making  it 
happen. 
More  and  more,  the  role  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  AlTalrs  Is  shifting  from  one  of  exclu- 
sive responsibility  for  Indians,  to  that  of 
•'finder"  and  "coordinator"  of  other  sources 
of  aid.  The  Bureau,  today,  serves  as  a  chan- 
nel for  services  provided  by  many  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  To  name  a  few — The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Labor 
Department. 

It  is  more  often  our  function  in  the  Bureau 
to  acquaint  Indian  tribal  councils  with  the 
tools  for  doing  the  Job  than  to  provide  the 
tools  and  do  the  work. 

As  Indians  we  share  a  priceless  heritage. 
Today,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history,  we  can  combine  the  priceless  values 
of  that  heritage  with  the  new  opportunities 
available  to  us,  In  the  creation  of  a  better  life 
for  our  own  and  all  future  generations. 

It  Is  easy  to  sit  In  a  rocking  chair  and  give 
our  opinions  about  what  Is  wrong  with  otir 
world;  but  a  rocking  chair  never  goes  any- 
where but  back  and  forth  over  the  same  old 
ground.  It's  the  man  who  has  the  energy  to 
get  up  and  do  something  about  his  problems, 
as  you  are  doing  here,  that  will  make  a  better 
world  for  his  children. 

In  35  years  of  working  with  my  Indian 
people,  I  have  never  ceased  to  stress  to  them 
the  value  of  education.  In  Sequoyah's  time, 
the  Cherokees  were  often  more  literate  and 
more  widely  read  than  their  non- Indian 
neighbors.  Cherokees  established  the  first 
system  of  public  education  in  world  history 
for  their  children  In  1821.  In  1907,  when  In- 
dian Territory  became  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Cherokees  turned  over  126  public 
schools  and  a  thriving  college.  When  the 
educational  record  of  this  generation  Is  writ- 
ten, what  will  it  say? — That  the  Cherokees 
of  today  were  equal  to  their  ancestors? — Or 
that  we  failed  to  equip  our  youth  with  the 
tools  necessary  for  survival  in  a  world  of 
ever-advancing    technology? 

Opporttuiltlee  atxjund  today  for  young 
people,  Indian  and  non-Indian  alike.  Scho- 
larshlp>s  for  Indian  youth  are  more  plentiful 
than  ever  before.  To  today's  Indian  youth 
I  would  say:  Before  you  can  engage  In  an 
occupation,  build  toward  a  career,  and  as- 
sume full  reefwnsiblllty  for  yourselves  and 
your  personal  lives,  you  must  acknowledge 
your  own  responsibility  to  yourselves.  The 
means  for  acquiring  a.  first-class  education 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Will  you  accept  the 
chaUenge  and  enter  the  doors  that  are  open 
to  you,  or  will  you  become  statistics  In  a 
drop-out  rate  that  continues  higher  than 
the  national  average.  Will  your  children  per- 
petuate the  cycle  of  Joblessness  that  is  al- 
ready ten  times  the  national  average,  or  wlU 
you  bridge  the  widening  gap  and  become  fully 
participating  citizens  In  the  American  society 
that  your  forbears  helped  to  build? 

This  is  an  age  wherein  minlmiun  achieve- 
ments will  not  suffice.  We  mxist  build  our 
homelands  and  we  must  look  beyond  our 
boundaries.  If  opportunities  far  fxilflllment 
of  our  social  and  economic  needs  are  greater 
beyond  our  immediate  home  communities, 
then  we  miost  venture  forth.  To  do  so  does 
not  mean  a  loss  of  Identity,  but  an  enrich- 
ment of  personality  and  a  broadening  of  the 
narrow  perspectives  that  have  Inhibited  our 
people  In  past  generations. 

We  can  retain  that  special  something  that 
Is  Indian,  and  be  special  as  American  citizens, 
too.  Indian  people  have  a  talent  for  sur- 
vival—not merely  physical  siu-vival  but  spiri- 
tual as  well.  Indians  have  demonstrated 
throughout  their  history  the  ability  to  ac- 
cept change  without  allowing  It  to  obliterate 
them.  And,  In  so  doing,  they  have  themselves 
subtly  enforced  changes  upon  this  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Let  us  live  In  our  world  of  today'  and 
build  new  greatness  Into  our  future  upon  a 
Ann  foundation  of  reality.  Those  who  would 
perpetuate  discontent  do  Indian  people  a 
•erious  Injustice.  Listen,  rather,  to  the  for- 


ward-looking Indians — old  and  young  alike — 
to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  their  wlUlng- 
ness  to  accept  challenges,  embrace  oppor- 
tunity, and  move  forward  with  the  times 
Into  a  new  era  of  Indian  achievement. 

You  have  woven  your  Cherokee  heritage 
Into  the  fabric  of  this  State  and  Nation. 
Your  accomplishments  are  a  matter  of  pride 
to  all  of  Indian  America. 

The  English  alphabet  was  3,000  years  In 
its  evolution.  Sequoyah's  syllabary  was  only 
twelve  years  In  the  making,  and  yet  It 
stands  second  among  the  alphabets  of  civU- 
ized  nations.  If  your  ratio  of  progress  is  equal 
to  that  of  Sequoyah,  you  will  soon  be  setting 
the  pace  for  all  Indians — Indeed,  for  all 
Americans — to   follow. 


Weep  for  the  Innocent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September 
5,  1967,  television  station  KHOU-TV  in 
Houston  presented  a  one-half  hour  com- 
mentary on  crime  in  the  United  States. 
This  program  created  such  local  interest 
and  prompted  so  much  m^l,  that  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  of  one  of  the  program's  partici- 
pants— Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune — in 
the  Record  so  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Weep  for  the  Innocent 
(Commentary  by  Mr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  and  publisher,  the  Tulsa  Tribune ) 
In  the  past  five  years  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  risen  eight  per  cent.  And 
in  the  past  five  years,  according  to  the  F.B.I. . 
the  incidence  of  major  crime  In  America  has 
gone  up  40  per  cent.  This  Is  a  staggering 
statistic.  When — not  merely  misbehavior,  not 
merely  Juvenile  delinquency — but  murders, 
robberies,  rapes,  and  aggravated  assaults  go 
up  five  times  as  fast  as  the  population  In- 
crease, we  had  better  start  looking  for 
remedies.  A  lot  of  people  are.  And  they  In- 
clude many  patriotic  and  compassionate  citi- 
zens who  keep  claiming  that  crime  is  largely 
caused  becaxise  non-criminals  don't  have 
enough  social  conscience.  It  Is  their  theory 
that  the  cure  for  crime  Is  better  schools.  And 
more  public  housing.  And  a  more  equitable 
racial  mix  to  be  achieved  by  Integrating 
neighborhoods  and  cross-hauling  children. 
And  the  giant  Infusions  of  Federal  money 
Into  so-called  depressed  areas.  And  persuad- 
ing the  drop-outs  to  stay  in.  And  hiring  only 
those  cops  who  will  promise  to  behave  like 
benevolent  big  brothers.  And  more  relief  and 
more  social  w^orkers  and  more  youth  clubs. 
Oh  yes.  and  because  a  number  of  dope  ad- 
dicts have  robbed  In  order  to  find  money 
to  support  their  habit.  It  has  been  seriously 
suggested  that  the  Government  supply  the 
drugE  free  so  that  its  users  may  float  around 
the  streets  in  narcotic  euphoria,  paid  for  by 
the  squares  who  work. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  all  these 
theories  are  splendidly  meant.  But  I  would 
like  to  raise  some  questions.  If  poverty  is  the 
root  of  crime,  how  does  It  happen  that  crlnie 
has  increased  most  rapidly  in  a  period  In 
which  the  general  per  capita  Income  has  In- 
creased more  rapidly?  If  ignorance  Is  the  root 
of  crime,  why  does  the  crime  rate  rise  at  a 
time  when  there  has  never  been  so  much  free 
schooling  and  trade  training  offered  and  when 
the  national  index  of  illiteracy  la  at  its  all- 
time    low?    If    lack    of    social    services    and 


relief  are  responsible,  how  does  It  happen 
that  crime  is  most  out-of-hand  In  those 
cities  filled  with  recent  migrants  from  rural 
areas  who  were  attracted  to  those  cities  for 
the  plain  reason  that  work  was  no  longer 
necessary  and  relief  was  available  to  all? 
There  are  deeper  reasons  for  this  national 
malaise  than  can  be  cured  by  the  simple  out- 
pouring of  more  public  funds.  And  It  Is  time 
that  people  of  good  will  and  intelligence  rec- 
ognize that,  unless  the  rewards  for  gross  Ir- 
responsibility can  be  diminished  and  unless 
the  wages  of  sin  can  be  cut.  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  law-abiding  Americans  of 
all  races  is  going  to  be  increasingly  victimized 
by  the  unprincipled  and  vicious  minority. 
According  to  latest  U.S.  Government  esti- 
mates, the  number  of  serious  offenses  com- 
mitted against  American  citizens  last  year 
win  run  to  well  over  2*4  million. 

This  means  that  last  year  you  had  one 
chance  In  70  of  being  murdered,  maimed  or 
robbed.  The  measure  of  this  risk  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  the  fact  that  you  had  only 
one  chance  in  100  last  year  of  dying  from 
any  and  all  cauies,  including  accidents.  The 
annual  crime  blU  Is  running  at  $27  billion. 
That's  equal  to  ti43  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  America.  The  whole  cost  of  pub- 
lic education  In  America  ccmies  to  only  t20 
bUlion.  In  behalf  of  cutting  the  wages  of 
sin  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  few  suggestions: 
We  had  better,  for  example,  take  another 
look  at  the  doctrine  of  "reasonable  doubt". 
In  recent  years  many  thousands  of  m.en. 
known  to  be  guilty  by  Judges  and  Juries,  have 
been  turned  loose  because  of  strained  and 
far-fetched  technicalities  that  would  have 
appalled  and  astonished  the  creators  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  Now,  man's  effort  to  free  him- 
self from  the  possibility  of  false  conviction  Is 
an  inspiring  story  and  worthy  of  applause.  In 
ancient  and  medieval  times  thousands  were 
hurried  to  the  scaflold  or  the  rack,  and  nUl- 
lions  rotted  In  dungeons  as  a  result  of  charges 
made  of  cheesecloth.  The  man  of  law  vrajs 
often  only  a  man  of  terror  and  oppression. 

Slowly  man's  anger  grew  and  he  gathered 
his  strength.  With  the  Magna  -Carta  the 
nobles  curbed  the  excesses  of  the  kings,  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  common  law  the 
people  curbed  the  excesses  of  the  nobles. 
And  then  came  the  American  constitution 
and  the  prohibitions  against  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  But,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  write  definitions  that  would  be  fair  under 
all  circumstances.  Interpretation  of  these 
rights  was  still  largely  left  to  the  courts.  And 
gradually  there  has  risen  a  bit  of  sonorous 
but  unthinking  rhetoric  that  says:  "Better 
to  let  10.000  guilty  men  go  free  than  to  Im- 
prison one  Innocent  person."  This  sounds 
great— In  a  high  school  debate.  It  serves  to 
clothe  the  sayer  with  the  white  robe  of  a 
lover  of  humanity  and  a  protector  of  human 
rights.  Yet  there  Is  hardly  a  law  enforcement 
officer  who.  in  the  light  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience, doesn't  realize  that  If  the  Inter- 
pretation of  "reasonable  doubt"  were  so 
broadened  that  10.000  criminals  were  left  un- 
punished In  order  to  avoid  a  single  bum  rap 
the  cause  of  public  order  and  equity  would 
be  miserably  served.  Tot  these  10,000  arro- 
gant In  their  contempt  for  law,  could  be 
counted  on  to  kill,  rob,  malm,  and  rape  hun- 
dreds of  Innocent  citizens. 

Let  \is  not  forget  that  the  unoffending  men 
and  women  who  fall  victim  of  criminals  who 
had  been  previously  turned  loose  on  tortured 
technicalities  are  also  the  victims  of  bum 
raps— very  bum.  Not  long  ago,  in  a  speech  to 
the  Pennsylvania  society  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
said:  "When  this  great  nation  was  founded 
and  when  its  guidelines  were  being  estab- 
lished for  futtire  generations  of  Americans, 
George  Washington  proclaimed,  'the  admin- 
istration of  justice  Is  the  firmest  pillar  of 
government.' "  "What,"  asked  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  "has  happened  to  that  'firm  pillar'  in 
the  Intervening  175  years?"  "F^  too  often 
It  has  become  weakened  by  Impractical  the- 
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orlsts.  emotion-blinded  pressure  groups. 
warped  IdeallBta  and  self-serving  politlcans. 
Misguided  leniences,  Including  piardons, 
paroles  and  probation  for  ■  unrepentant  and 
unreformed  offenders,  continue  to  prevaU  In 
many  Jurisdictions — as  does  the  use  of  loojv- 
holes,  technicalltlea  and  delays  In  the  law 
which  benefit  rogues  at  the  expense  of  de- 
cent members  of  society."  In  many  court 
Jurisdictions  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  bet- 
ter than  we  have  In  finding  that  narrow 
middle  ground  which  gives  maximum  pro- 
tection to  the  falsely  accused  without  Jeop- 
ardizing in  far  greater  measure  the  safety 
of  blameless  Americans. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  arc  going 
to  have  to  do  more  solid  thinking  about 
reasonable  procedures  under  the  criminal 
law.  The  presiimptlon  of  innocence,  the  ac- 
cess to  counsel,  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
testify  against  oneself,  and  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  are  all  previous.  But  when,  in 
the  Mallory  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
turned  loose  a  confessed  Washington  rapist 
because  18  hours  had  elapsed  between  his 
arrest  and  his  arraignment,  I  believe  the 
court  was  not  simply  way  out  in  left  field. 
It  wasn't  even  In  the  ballpark.  The  culprit. 
Incidentally,  to  whom  the  august  Justices 
referred  as  "that  lad",  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested in  Philadelphia  for  a  similar  crime, 
the  Court's  ruling,  according  to  many  better 
legal  minds  than  mine,  was  faulty  on  two 
counts.  Under  certain  circumstances  its 
dictiun  would  give  officers  insufficient  time 
to  make  a  case  where  a  case  could  be  made. 
And  the  hurry  It  Imposed  might  cause  prose- 
cutors to  rush  to  arraignment  persons 
against  whom  no  case  really  existed,  with 
consequent  damage  to  their  reputations.  It 
is  one  thing  to  let  a  man  languish  in  Jail 
without  a  charge  being  filed  against  him, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  force  officers  either 
to  charge  or  release  a  man  before  they  have 
had  reasonable  time  to  complete  an  investi- 
gation and  interview  witnesses.  Somewhere 
there  Is  an  area  of  commonsense  which,  I 
believe,  the  Supreme  Court  Just  whizzed  by. 

Tlxlrdly.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  about  capital  punish- 
ment. We  have  failed  between  two  stools. 
Thlrsy-flve  of  our  50  States  retain  capital 
punishment  on  their  lawbooks,  yet  they 
conuLute  practically  all  death  sentences,  and 
those  that  are  carried  out  occvir  only  after 
interminable  stays  and  delays.  It  is  popu- 
larly assumed  that  murder  and  forcible  rape 
are  punishable  by  death.  Yet  in  1965  there 
were  9,850  murders  in  America  and  22,470 
forcible  rapes.  And  there  were  exactly  15  ex- 
ecutions for  all  causes.  That  means  that  only 
1  out  of  each  2,080  persons  who  committed 
what  are  believed  to  be  capital  crimes  actu- 
ally paid  with  his  life.  Pew  persons  are  ex- 
ecuted in  America  who  are  not  impoverished 
and  friendless  and  Incapable  of  wielding 
even  the  slightest  political  pressure.  It  Is  a 
solemn  thing  to  take  the  life  of  a  man.  even 
with  the  sanction  of  law  and  in  Just  retribu- 
tion for  the  highest  crimes.  Anyone  who  has 
sat  with  a  Governor  on  execution  night 
knows  what  a  bleak  and  nervous  ending  it  is. 
What  we  have  done  with  capital  punishment 
in  America,  through  our  hesitancy  and  lack 
of  courage  is  turn  it  into  a  form  of  slow 
torture  which  the  law.  Itself,  never  con- 
templated nor  condoned  Caryl  Chessman  In 
California  languished  through  12  years  of 
legal  g3rmnastlcs  before  the  State  finally  had 
the  courage  to  put  him  in  the  gas  chamber. 
In  Oklahoma  recently  a  condemned  prisoner 
was  adjudged  insane  after  having  suffered 
through  23  stays  in  5  years. 

Yet  capital  punishment  has  some  uses. 
Most  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the  executed 
criminal  never  commits  another  crime.  And 
there  would  be  a  strong  deterrent  factor  If 
executions  were  carried  out  reaolutely  and 
with  promptness.  Manitoba  went  without  a 
bank  robbery  for  20  years  after  a  gunman 
killed  a  teller.  The  robbery  occurred  on  Tues- 
day. He  was  captured  immediately.  The  trial 
was  held  Thursday.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 


hanged  on  Friday.  And  the  hanging  took 
place  the  next  Tuesday.  With  the  actual  time 
served  for  Itfe  sentences  In  most  states  run- 
ning at  less  than  12  years,  we  had  better  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  Junking  the  death 
penalty.  Laat  year  one  out  of  every  nine  of- 
ficers were  attacked  while  trying  to  make  an 
arrest.  Between  50  and  80  policemen  are 
murdered  e*ch  year  by  criminals  who,  in  a 
split  second,  must  compare  the  chances  of 
escaping  arrest  with  the  weight  of  the 
penalty  In  case  they  are  caught.  If  the 
probability  is  that,  even  if  you  pull  the  trig- 
ger and  are  subsequently  captured,  you  will 
walk  out  of  prison  some  day,  the  temptation 
to  pull  the  trigger  will  be  greater.  Instead 
of  eliminating  capital  p\inlshment,  states 
might  be  smarter  if  they  passed  laws  pro- 
viding that  any  death  sentences  not  carried 
out  within  100  days  of  sentencing  will  be 
automatically  committed  to  life  Imprison- 
ment. One  hundred  days  will  provide  plenty 
of  time  to  reslft  the  evidence,  and  the  dead- 
line win  force  the  appellate  Justices  to  make 
up  their  minds. 

Fourthly,  I  think  the  courts  must  ask 
themselves  why  a  hold-up  man  puts  a  real 
bullet  In  his  gun.  If  he  claims  he  brought 
the  gun  only  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
his  Intended  victims,  the  court  should  note 
that  an  empty  automatic  looks  Just  as 
frightening  as  a  loaded  one.  If  he  says  he 
wanted  to  enforce  the  fright  by  letting  go 
with  a  wild  shot,  the  court  should  realize 
that  a  g\m  loaded  with  blanks  can  make  an 
adequate  noise.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  the 
hold-up  man  who  puts  real  bullets  In  his 
weapon  Is  prepared  to  kill  someone.  He  is 
prepared  to  sentence  to  death  without  trial 
persons  who  have  committed  no  offense  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  to  oppwse  his  unlawful  pur- 
pose. It  seems  Incredible  that  courts  should 
often  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  criminal 
with  a  loaded  gun  Just  because  he  didn't 
pull  the  trigger.  The  loaded  gun,  it  seems  to 
me.  Is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  Intent  to 
murder  if  necessary.  When  we  quit  weigh- 
ing armed  robberies  by  the  value  of  the  loot 
and  start  looking  upon  them  as  the  next 
thing  to  murder  itself,  we  naay  begin  to  make 
Ufe  a  little  safer  In  America. 

Fifth,  we  ought  to  be  doing  a  lot  more 
thinking  about  this  puzzle:  When  should 
you  pardon  without  punishment,  and  when 
shotild  you  parole  after  ptmlshment?  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  F.B.I.  records  three- 
quarters  of  the  people  arrested  for  criminal 
acts  are  repeaters,  and  over  one-half  of  those 
have  been  given  some  form  of  pardon,  parole 
or  suspended  sentence.  In  other  words,  they 
had  been  trusted  and  betrayed  that  trust. 
For  years  now  we  have  heard  the  argument 
that  every  Juvenile  shoxUd  be  allowed  one 
stolen  car  on  the  house  because  to  pumsh 
him  In  any  way  might  upset  him  sufficiently 
to  send  him  Into  a  career  of  crime.  This  has 
been  going  on  long  enough  to  permit  some 
pragmatic  observations  on  Its  effectiveness. 

Today,  two-thirds  of  the  arrests  for  auto- 
mobile thefts,  one-half  of  the  burglaries  and 
larcenies  and  one-fourth  of  the  robberies 
Involve  persons  under  18  years  of  age.  Again 
quoting  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  "Too  many  young 
people  are  developing  neither  the  self-dlsci- 
pllne  nor  the  moral  restraint  to  get  along 
In  a  free  society.  Their  world  is  a  narrow 
Island  of  Irreverence.  Intolerance  and  irre- 
sponsibility too  often  encouraged  by  parental 
delinquency.  It  la  time  to  stop  slapping 
young  hoodlums  on  the  wrist  and  begin 
clapping  them  Into  Jails  and  reform  schools. 
Justice  Is  not  served  when  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim and  society  suffer  while  the  vicious  young 
criminal  goes  free."  There  is,  however,  honest 
and  understandable  concern  about  the  con- 
sequencles  of  sending  young  people  to  our 
existing  reformatories.  For  in  too  many 
States  court  face  the  bleak  option  of  excus- 
ing the  offender  altogether  or  of  committing 
him  to  a  graduate  school  of  crime  which 
differs  little  from  an  adult  prison. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  some  experimenting.  We  might  do  well 


to  set  up  some  "swift  kick"  correction  farms 
to  which  young  .incipient  delinquents  would 
get  three-to-flve  day  sentences.  Individual. 
barred  cells,  hard  work  aU  day  in  the  fields, 
no  privileges  and  little  companionship  would 
be  \inpleasant  enough  to  show  that  society 
does  not  intend  to  be  long-suffertng.  And  at 
the  same  time,  the  shortness  of  the  sen- 
tences for  early  offenders  would  prevent  the 
development  of  prison  maladjustments.  Our 
whole  prison  system,  for  adults  as  well  as 
Juveniles,  nedes  a  long,  new  look.  We  do  not 
have  enough  medium  security  institutions 
f<Mr  prisoners  Judged  reclalmable.  Our  pro- 
grams of  vocational  training  are  generally 
poor.  Yet  the  ex-con  needs  a  trade  more 
than  any  other  man,  for  he  has  to  offer  to 
the  employer  a  special  inducement  to  hire 
him.  In  too  few  States  do  we  have  pre-releaes 
camps  to  which  prisoners  within  six  months 
of  the  completion  of  their  sentences  or  prob- 
able parole  can  be  sent  for  a  minimum- 
security  Indoctrination  into  the  responsibil- 
ities of  freedom. 

Our  present  prisons,  generally  speaking, 
twist  as  well  us  they  keep.  They  tend  to  ac- 
centuate the  weaknesses  that  brought  the 
inmates  to  them  in  the  first  place.  They 
diminish  the  purpose  and  drive  of  men  who 
were  already  lacking  in  purpose  and  drive. 
They  deepen  the  perversions  of  the  already- 
perverted.  They  make  more  anti-social  those 
who  fell  into  trouble  because  they  could  not 
cope  with  society.  They  are  hospitals  which 
often  take  in  the  ailing  and  turn  out  the 
mortally  ill.  There's  a  lot  we  must  do  about 
our  prisons.  And  it  is  tragic  in  America  that 
few  decent  citizens  interest  themselves  In 
penology.  You  can  get  scores  of  prominent 
people  excited  about  orphanages.  In  recent 
years  It  has  become  fashionable  to  work  for 
mental  health.  Mothers  march  around  shak- 
ing tambourines  for  such  rare  ailments  at 
muscular  dystrophy  and  multiple  sclerosis. 
But  practically  no  one  on  the  outside  looks 
through  the  bars.  So  let  tis  shed  a  tear  for 
th  ecrlminal.  And  leit  us  resolve  to  drag  our 
medieval  corrective  institutions  out  of  the 
shadow  of  the  dark  ages.  However  poor  their 
raw  material,  they  can,  if  properly  manned 
and  operated,  produce  more  cxires  than  they 
are  doing. 

But,  above  all,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let's 
weep  for  the  Innocent.  Let  oizr  citizens  con- 
template not  only  with  sorrow  but  also  with 
anger  the  fact  that  the  streets  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  no  longer  safe.  Let  us  ptunp 
up  some  honest  indignation  that  no  one 
dares  walk  alter  dark  In  the  great  Central 
Park  of  New  York,  or  Falrmount  Park  in 
Philadelphia,  or  Forest  Park  in  St.  Louis. 
Fast  as  our  great  cities  have  grown,  even 
faster  has  grown  the  Jungle  within  them 
where  the  vicious  and  the  depraved  are  on 
the  prowl.  On  the  nights  when  a  long-de- 
layed and  overdue  execution  takes  place 
within  the  prison  walls  let  a  few  of  us  for- 
sake the  sappy  crowd  of  placard-carrying 
pickets  at  the  gate,  and  go  Instead  with  a 
handful  of  flowers  to  the  quiet  and  deserted 
graveyard  where  the  killer's  victim  has  long 
been  lying.  Let  us  weep  for  the  Innocent.  For 
our  communities,  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren are  In  needless  peril  because  we  In 
America  have  forgotten  a  fundamental  truth : 
The  primary  function  of  the  law  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Innocent.  It  is  well  to  try  to 
understand  the  criminal.  It  Is  well  to  exert 
every  effort  to  put  the  wreck  back  on  the  rails. 
But  the  only  excuse  for  the  Institution  of 
criminal  law  Is  to  keep  the  unoffending  citi- 
zen from  getting  hit.  If  this  requires  tougher 
courts,  so  be  It.  If  this  requires  bigger  jails. 
so  be  it.  Today  the  Innocent  citizen  In  Amer- 
ica is  being  hit  too  often.  And  the  repe.ited 
suspended  sentences,  the  quick  paroles  and 
fatherly  scoldings  are  not  working- 
Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  read  the 
electroencephalogram  of  a  child  and  detect 
at  an  early  age  those  brain-waves  that  fore- 
tell runaway  egos,  or  violent  tempers,  or  self- 
pity,  or  amorallty.  It  may  also  be  possible  by 
future  phyco-therapy  to  dampen  the  cussed 
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and  stimulate  the  constructive  elements  of 
young  brains.  It  may  even  be  possible  In  some 
future  glorious  time  to  brainwash  an  adult 
criminal  mind  of  Its  filth  and  delusions  and 
render  It  unwilling  to  wage  war  against  so- 
ciety. But  until  the  sciences  of  psychiatry  and 
correction  catch  up  to  our  present  Inclina- 
tions to  forgive  and  excuse,  great  damage  can 
be  done  to  our  Nation. 

Let  us  remember  that  among  all  civil  rights 
there  are  no  rights  more  fundamental  than 
the  right  of  an  honest  man  to  his  life,  the 
right  of  a  child  to  walk  the  streets  without 
peril,  the  right  of  young  people  to  sit  in 
safety  beneath  the  moon. 

In  much  of  America  we  have  lost  these 
civil  rights,  and  It  is  time  our  courts  became 
concerned  with  their  restoration. 

For  as  Cicero  said:  "The  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  be  the  highest  law." 


Main  Street:  Hope  for  Our  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 
< 

Mf.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  Im- 
mensely gratifying  to  me  that  powerful 
voices  are  being  heard  on  the  role  main 
street  U.S.A.  and  rural  America  gener- 
ally can,  and  must,  play  in  rescuing  our 
cities. 

On  April  16,  in  an  address  at  Louisville 
before  a  group  of  Kentucky  bankers,  I 
urged  a  "Main  Street  Crusade." 

On  Monday,  September  18,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  spoke 
to  the  National  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Agents  in  Omaha,  saying: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Main  Street  and  the 
farm — I  call  it  town  and  country — hold  the 
key  to  the  destiny  of  this  Nation.  Today 
this  Is  what  I  want  to  review  with  you.  I 
want  to  discuss  a  worsening  situation  that 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  American 
life  and  Institutions.  I  refer  to  the  suicide 
road  we  have  been  traveling  for  the  last  20 
years  as  we  have  dumped  20  million  Ameri- 
cans Into  the  great  cities  from  the  country- 
side. If  we  permit  this  trend  to  continue,  if 
we  fail  to  use  space  in  the  countryside  to 
make  a  place  for  the  100  million  more  peo- 
ple, at  a  minimum,  who  will  inhabit  this  Na- 
tion by  the  year  2000,  we  will  be  conamlttlng 
national  suicide. 

This  may  well  be  in  the  long  run  our  great- 
est national  challenges,  and  our  greatest  na- 
tional threat. 

I  have  Just  read  an  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  In  which 
that  great  newspaper  mentions  three 
groups  who  now  are  expressing  them- 
selves on  rural-urban  relationship. 
These  are :  First,  Republican  Party  lead- 
ership; second.  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association,  representing 
local  electric  associations  serving  mil- 
lions of  rural  people;  and  third.  Farm 
Journal,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  farm 
magazines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  thought  that  what 
I  had  to  say  may  be  helpful  to  those  who 
may  find  hope  for  the  cities  through 
development  of  MaUi  Street  and  rural 
America,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  press  summary 
of  the  remarks  I  made  in  Louisville.  It 
may  not  be  100  percent  accurate  as  the 
speech  was  made  without  script,  but  It 


does  reflect  my  general  thought.  The 
summary  follows: 

PoACE  Urges  Main  Steeet   Crusaoe 

Locisvn-LE,  Kt.,  April  16. — Congressman 
W.  R.  (Bob)  Poage  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  advised  bankers  tonight  to 
"invest  In  Rural  America,  for  your  own  self- 
interest — and  to  halt  and  reverse,  the  crowd- 
ing and  packing  of  our  people  In  city  slums 
and  ghettos." 

"I  urge  the  bankers  of  America  to  lead  a 
Main  Street  U.S.A.  crusade."  he  said.  "Amer- 
ica desperately  needs  this.  And  your  invest- 
ments in  Main  Street  will  return  profits  to 
you." 

Poage  addressed  an  Agricultural  Credit 
Conference  of  the  Kentucky  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Many  of  our  cities."  he  said,  "have  become 
centers  of  revolt  against  law  and  order.  Some 
areas  are  on  the  verge  of  anarchy.  Crime  is 
escalating  at  an  alarming  and  dangerous 
pace.  It  Is  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets.  This 
Nation  confronts  a  moral  and  a  spiritual 
crisis." 

The  Texan  then  declared : 

"This  crisis  win  never  be  met  by  a  co- 
ercive manipulation  of  our  people  from 
Washington.  The  Federal  Government,  spend- 
ing billions  on  handouts,  never  can  bribe 
the  criminal  and  the  malcontent  into  obedi- 
ence of  the  law.  Our  Government  actually 
encourages  lawlessness  by  pampering  the 
lawless. 

"The  time  has  come — for  swift  and  un- 
equivocal action — to  let  every  person  know 
he  Is  accountable  to  his  fellowman,  that 
society  rewards  the  worthy  and  there  is  cer- 
tain punishment  for  every  crime  against  an- 
other pyerson  or  his  property. 

"And  I  think  the  time  has  come — for  the 
long  run — to  look  questlonlngly  at  the  crowd- 
ing of  our  people  Into  cities,  and  to  direct 
our  attention  again  to  Main  Street  U.S.A., 
and  to  our  great  exp)enses  of  naral  areas,  the 
original  source  from  which  flowed  the  fun- 
damental values  on  which  this  great  nation 
was  founded." 

Mr.  Poage  commended  the  Kentucky  bank- 
ers for  organizing  the  conference  on  agricul- 
tural credit. 

"It  Is  heartening  and  encouraging  to  me." 
he  said,  "that  you  bankers  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  business 
you  are  In.  to  the  general  economic  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  I  am  here  today  to  stress 
that  beyond  these  considerations  In  tLe  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  the  economic  re- 
vival of  our  Main  Street  towns  may  lie  the 
beginning  of  the  recovery  of  o\ir  cities  from 
the  ills,  the  sickness,  that  besets  them." 

Mr.  Poage  observed  that  few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  impact  that  conditions  In  ag- 
riculture have  had  upon  our  cities  in  the 
last  15  to  20  years. 

"During  this  time,"  he  said,  "the  number 
of  farms  has  decreased  from  6  million  to 
around  3  million.  The  farm  population  has 
diminished  from  25  million  In  1947  to  less 
than  12  million  today.  The  mechanization  of 
agriculture  and  poor  farm  Income,  especially 
In  the  1950's,  was  largely  responsible. 

"Millions  of  people  have  been  forced  from 
the  land  and  crowded  Into  cities.  Many  Main 
Street  towns  have  deteriorated,  some  have 
become  ghost  towns,  aggravating  the  migra- 
tion from  rural  America.  Many  cities  actually 
have  worsened  their  problems  by  establishing 
various  'relief  and  handout  programs  that, 
while  aiding  many  worthy  people,  drew  into 
the  packed  urban  areas  millions  who  had 
no  hop*  or  expectation  of  becoming  self- 
sustaining.  Slums  have  been  created  where 
people  can  exist  on  handouts  without  work- 
ing. Self-reliance  to  s  large  measure  has 
been  stifled.  Idleness  and  agitation  have 
bred  and  provoked  such  a  wave  of  depravity 
and  lawlessness  as  the  Nation  has  never 
known  before." 

Poage  told  the  bankers:  "Something's  got 
to  be  done." 


"I'm  thinking  of  rural  Amerlica,  Main 
Street  America — not  our  impacted  cities." 
he  said,  "as  a  place  for  people  to  live — to 
grow  In  spirit,  to  become  self-reliant,  to 
respect  the  law.  and  to  be  happy. 

"Of  course  many  things  will  be  involved 
In  curing  the  sickness  of  our  cities  and  of 
our  Nation.  The  revival  and  spread  of  the 
worship  of  God.  of  course,  tops  the  list. 
Next  I  would  place  emphasis  upon  the  In- 
tegrity of  f.imlly  life,  which  seems  to  have 
waned  In  this  country.  Then  we  must  Instill 
in  great  numbers  of  our  people,  especially 
in  the  slums,  the  dignity  and  pride  of  self- 
reliance.  We  must  make  opportunity  for  self- 
reliance  and  ambition.  Harshly,  but  unavoid- 
ably, we  must  deny  the  benefits  of  our  So- 
ciety to  those  who  can  but  will  not  work. 
We  must  provide  certain  and  exact  punish- 
ment for  those  who  scorn  honest  labor  and 
turn  to  crime. 

"Today  I  am  urging  upon  you  the  thought 
that  our  total  problem  will  be  lighter  If  we 
place  great — greater  than  before — emphasis 
upon  revitalizing  Rural  America. 

"This  means: 

"1.  Good  Income  for  the  people  who  pro- 
duce our  food  and  fiber. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  Industry,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditional  free  enterprise  prin- 
ciple, in  thousands  of  Main  Street  communi- 
ties." 

The  Congressional  farm  leader  reviewed  the 
farm  income  situation.  He  emphasized  that 
11  consecutive  years  of  farm  prices  at  or 
above  parity,  from  1942  through  1952,  under 
the  old  production  and  price  Btablllzatlon 
program,  enabled  farmers  through  their  own 
Income  to  finance  a  mechanized  and  scien- 
tific agriculture  that  brought  food  abund- 
ance to  this  nation  that  has  been  shared  by 
hungry  people  throughout  the  Free  World. 
He  pointed  to  the  general  deterioration  of 
farm  Income  during  the  middle  and  late 
1950's  whpn  farm  production  and  price  sup- 
port programs  were  relaxed.  He  noted  the  re- 
covery of  prices  which  began  in  1961. 

"But  now,"  he  said,  "in  this  year  1967.  we 
are  on  the  edge  of  another  farm  depression. 
Farm  prices  In  March  and  April  were  at  74 
percent  of  parity.  In  only  one  other  month 
since  1934  have  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  what  they  produce  been  so  low  In  rela- 
tion to  the  prices  they  must  pay  for  the 
machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  materials 
they  must  have  to  make  crops,  grow  live- 
stock and  live  on  the  farm.  Farm  prices  have 
dropped  by  8  percent  since  last  August. 

"On  top  of  this  the  minimum  wage  law 
Is  being  applied  to  agriculture  for  the  first 
time  In  1967. 

"Low  prices  and  higher  labor  costs  no 
doubt  will  bring  about  greater  mechaniza- 
tion in  agriculture.  I  fear  that  many  thou- 
sands more  people  will  migrate  from  our 
farms  to  the  cities," 

Poage  urged  bankers  throughout  the 
country  to  Insist  upon  policies  to  assure  fair 
Income  for  agriculture. 

"Obviously,  this  is  to  your  own  self- 
interest.  It  is  important  to  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  economy  of  our  country.  It  Is 
especially  vital  to  our  cities." 

Then  he  urged  the  bankers  to  give  their 
attention  especially  to  encouraging  and 
financing  industry  In  Main  Street  towns. 

He  concluded: 

"Good  farm  Income  and  humming  small 
Industries  In  our  towns  and  villages  will  hold 
people  In  Rural  America.  It  will  stop  and 
reverse  the  fiow  of  people  into  our  impacted 
and  slum-ridden  cities.  This  nation  today  Is 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  In  the  identification 
and  selection  of  values  that  will  shape  the 
spiritual,  social  and  economic  order  In  all 
the  years  ahead.  I  am  convinced  that  a  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  Rural  America  can  be  our 
best  Investment  to  meet  this  crisis.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  more  voices  should  be  raised 
from  our  countryside,  from  Bfaln  Street 
U.S.A..  in  the  councUs  of  government  in 
Washington. 

"Nobody  can  be  more  important  In  all  thla 
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than  you  bankers.  The  Job  ahead  is  not  to  be 
accompU&hed  by  superimposed  programs 
from  Washington.  The  CSovemment  can  help 
by  establishing  jjoUcles,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  farm  production  and  prices,  that 
ar«  essential.  But  the  real  Job  is  in  the  states, 
In  the  towns  and  on  the  farms — In  private 
enterprise. 

"I've  always  thought  that  bankers,  through 
their  loan  policies  and  their  leadership,  could 
accomplish  almost  anything.  There  is  a 
great  challenge  and  great  opportunities  here 
for  you.  I  pledge  myself  to  work  wtth  you 
In  every  way  In  such  undertakings." 


An  Unfortunate  Mistake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
when  the  Defense  appropriations  bill 
was  passed,  an  amendment  was  tagged 
on  to  It  overturning  a  Presidential  agree- 
ment to  permit  Britain  to  bid  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  minesweepers. 

I  opposed  this  amendment  at  the  time. 

Great  Britain  has  always  been  one  of 
our  dependable  allies.  The  agreement 
would  have  given  the  British  some  $80 
million  in  minesweeper  contracts  but 
would  have  called  for  British  purchase 
of  $2.6  billion  in  other  military  supplies. 

Economically,  the  agreement  was  in 
our  favor.  Diplomatically,  it  would  have 
continued  relations  with  one  of  our  truer 
friends. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Septem- 
ber 18  looked  at  this  questionable 
amendment  and  devoted  a  column  of 
editorial  space  to  it — terming  it  "An 
Unfortunate  Mistake." 

I  submit  that  editorial  for  the  Record  : 
An  Unforthnatb  Mistake 

To  admit  a  mistake  and  mo>ve  to  rectify 
It  Is  a  marlK  of  responsibility  and  maturity. 
The  Senate  and  House  made  a  mistake  last 
week  In  rushing  through  an  amendment  to 
the  defense  bill  which  would  scuttle  a  Presi- 
dential agreement  to  permit  Britain  to  bid 
on  the  construction  of  a  number  of  mine- 
sweepers. This  action  was  stupid  and  irre- 
sponsible and  the  members  of  Congress 
should  redress  the  wrong  which  they  have — 
thoughtlessly,  perhaps — inflicted  upon  our 
closest  Ally,  and  one  of  the  few  dependable 
friends  we  h(ive  left  In  the  world. 

The  Johnson  Administration  has  shown  its 
concern  by  hastening  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  two  ocean-going  tugs  from  Britain 
and  the  solicitation  of  British  bids  for  nine 
U.S.  minesweepers  to  be  financed  under  pre- 
vious appropriations.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  have  any  effect  on  future  U.S.  pur- 
chases of  minesweepers  from.  Britain  ruled 
out  by  last  week's  Congressional  action. 

Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee,  wanted 
the  amendment  to  the  defense  bill  because 
its  requirement  that  all  U.S.  naval  vessels 
be  built  In  American  shipyards  would  help 
his  district  In  Wisconsin  obtain  minesweep- 
er construction  Jobs.  FeUow  Congressmen 
supported  the  Byrnes  proposal  In  the  time- 
honored  tradition  of  log-rolling  politics. 

The  agreement  with  Britain,  so  casually 
overturned,  called  for  British  purchase  of 
t2.6  billion  worth  of  military  equipment  In 
this  country,  a  figure  which  makes  the  ap- 
proximately $80  million  which  might  have 
gone  to  British  shipyards  on  tSbe  minesweeper 
deal  appear  mathematically  ludicrous. 


Of  much  greater  consequences  Is  the  blow 
given  to  Anglo-American  relations  by  this 
cynical  pork-barrel  action.  The  U.S.  has  been 
handing  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  Governments  which  detest  us  and  which 
lose  no  opportunity  to  oppose  our  every  pol- 
icy. Yet,  in  this  act  by  Congress,  we  have  un- 
dermined the  one  nation  that  has  consistent- 
ly worked  with  us  and  supported  vis.  It  Is  a 
double-croas  kind  of  thing  that  must  de- 
face the  Image  of  America  throughout  the 
world,  and  seriously  Imperil  our  friendship 
with  the  British  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  more  can 
be  done,  now  that  the  defense  bill  has  been 
approved  with  the  rider  attached.  TheTe  is  al- 
ways something  to  be  done,  to  right  a  griev- 
ous wrong.  Congress  can  retrace  its  steps;  can 
repudiate  the  amendment;  can  make  clear 
that  the  a^eement.  entered  Into  In  good 
faith  with  the  British,  still  stands.  Anything 
less  would  be  monstrously  unfair. 


stimulates  thftt  behavior,  no  matter  what  is 
offered  to  Justify  l$."  Finally,  the  remedy: 
It  lies  In  the  redemption  of  the  faith  of  all 
Americans  In  law  enforcement,  and  a  rededi- 
catlon  to  law  as  the  chief  cement  that  glues 
together    our    diverse    society. 

Granted  that  these  large  truths  needed  to 
be  restated  by  the  First  American  Citizen. 
It  nevertheless  leaves  open  the  question  of 
why  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so  sooner,  and 
why  he  permitted  himself  to  lag  so  far  be- 
hind the  national  temper  in  these  tem- 
pestuous times.  Keeping  the  peace  Is  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Johnson  maintains,  a  Job  for  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  But  the  question 
nags:  Why  did  they  not  receive  this  greatly- 
needed  Presidential  support  much,  much 
sooner? 


Government  Can  Help  Prevent  Riots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friends  In  south  Georgia  are  pleased 
that  President  Johnson  has  finally 
spoken  out  against  insurrectionists  and 
anarchiste,  but  they  are  perplexed  by 
his  timing.  To  use  a  vernacularism  of  my 
region,  it  Is  too  late  to  lock  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  gets  out. 

Two  highly  respected  dally  newspapers 
in  my  district  have  experessed  the  think- 
ing of  a  majority  of  my  constituents  in 
well  written  and  timely  editorials.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorials  from  the  Albany, 
Ga.,  Herald,  and  the  Moultrie,  Ga.,  Ob- 
server : 

[Prom  the   Albany    (Ga.)    Herald,   Sept. 

16,   1967) 

MK.  Johnson-Come-Latelt 

Lyndon  Johnson,  the  creator  of  the  con- 
sensus technique,  was  a  little  late  Joining 
that  which  already  had  been  reached  by  the 
American  public  on  the  Issue  of  the  nihilists 
and  anarchists  in  our  midst.  Apparently  he 
had  been  hoping  beyond  hope  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  would  wrest  Itself  from  the 
Black  Power  Insurrectionists  and  thereby,  in 
regaining  Its  senses,  preserve  the  philosoph- 
ical position  he  had  adopted  for  his  Presi- 
dency at  such  great  political  profit. 

But  no  longer.  Mr.  Johnson  has  now  at- 
tached himself  to  the  thunderous  chorus  of 
denunciation  for  those  "wretched,  vulgar 
men"  and  "poisonous  propagandists  .  .  . 
whose  interest  lay  in  provoking  others  to 
destruction  while  they  fled  Its  consequences." 
It  was  not  difficult  to  Imagine  precisely 
whom  the  President  had  In  mind — Stokely 
Carmlchael  and^  "Rap"  Brown  principally, 
and  others  of  their  Ilk  In  general. 

Thus  the  same  President  who  stood  before 
the  89th  Congress  as  the  champion  of  civil 
rights  and  provided  the  weight  of  his  august 
office  to  the  catch-all  slogan  "we  shaU  over- 
come" has  now  condemned  In  the  most  cer- 
tain terma  the  current  corruption  of  that 
social  thrust.  Selecting  as  his  forum  a  con- 
vention of  police  chiefs,  he  went  to  the  ex- 
treme of  belaboring  the  obvious:  "The  vio- 
lence of  this  Summer  raised  up  a  new  threat 
to  local  law  enforcement."  The  menace  must 
be  met:  "We  cannot  tolerate  behavior  that 
destroys  what  generations  of  men  and  women 
have  built  here  in  America,  no  matter  what 


[Prom  the  Moultrie   (Ga.)    Observer 
Sept.  16,  1967] 

Government  Can   Help  I»revent  Riots 

President  Johnson  has  finally  lashed  out 
in  strong,  understandable  language  against 
those  "wretched,  vulgar,  poisonous"  propa- 
gandists who  "provoked  others  to  destruc- 
tion while  they  fled  the  consequences." 

The  I»resldent  either  has  been  prodded  by 
necessity  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority or  he  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  current  rioting  and  looting  are  not  prod- 
ucts of  sectional  Intolerance  or  the  outgrowth 
of  a  denial  of  clvU  rights.  Apparently  he  is 
becoming  convinced  that  while  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  "equal  Justice,"  there  Is  also 
a  graver  need  for  quelling  the  formenters  of 
hate  and  doing  away  with  the  seeds  of  revo- 
lution. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  warned  that  those  lead- 
ers in  Washington  cannot  halt  a  riot  in  one 
of  the  metropolitan  centers  of  America — that 
It  is  primarily  a  Job  for  local  authorities. 

That  is  what  local  authorities  have  been 
attempting  to  get  across  to  Washlng^ton  for 
several  years.  Most  unruly  demonstrations 
and  incitements  to  riot  could  be  headed  off 
by  local  authorities,  provided  they  are  given 
the  support  of  federal  authority.  Instead  of 
being  viewed  as  the  aggressors  and  investi- 
gated for  their  possible  brutality,  police  and 
sheriff's  officers  from  one  end  of  this  land 
to  the  other  need  to  feel  that  both  state  and 
federal  governments  are  soUdly  behind  their 
efforts  to  fulfill  their  duty.  That  duty  is  to 
maintain  law  and  order  and  to  do  It  with 
fairness  and  dispatch.  Fallxire  to  act  prompt- 
ly can  result  in  rioting  and  looting  which 
may  cost  unnecessary  lives  and  great  loss  of 
property.  Either  must  be  considered  a  heavy 
drain  on  both  humanity  and  the  economy. 

Crime,  which  has  been  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  for  the  past  several  years, 
again  rose  17  per  cent  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1B67.  Police  and  sheriff's  officers 
need  to  be  at  work.  In  cooperation  with  state 
and  federal  law  enforcement  officers,  to  solve 
these  crimes  and  to  reverse  the  trend.  Tet 
they  cannot  do  so  If  their  time  and  funds  are 
spent  controlling  rioting  and  looting. 

The  government  of  this  country  can  be  of 
immeasurable  help  In  this  crisis.  Strong  sup- 
port for  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
an  unwavering  condemnation  of  those  who 
would  poison  America  and  run  from  the  con- 
sequences will  help  prevent  rioting  and  loot- 
ing. 


Castro's  Goals  Remain  the  Same 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Communist  Cuba  has  dropped  from 
headline  news  In  most  press  media  of 
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late,  and  many  Americans  may  think 
that  the  Communist  threat  to  this  hemis- 
phere has  subsided. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  case,  for  "In- 
fidel Fidel"  still  exports  his  Communist 
brand  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  ter- 
rorism into  neighboring  countries  to  the 
South. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  Castro's 
Cuba  posseses  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
second  strongest  military  might  in  the 
Americas — despite  Its  small  size. 

His  Interesting  report  on  this  subject 
has  come  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  follow  my  remarks  with  a  transcript 
of  the  September  15,  1967,  "Life  Line" 
radio  program  of  Dallas,  Tex.: 
Castro's  Cuba  Todat 

We  need,  by  all  means,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  small  but  militarily 
strong  nation.  Cuba  is  still  counted  on 
heavily  by  leaders  of  both*  Russia  and  Red 
China  as  the  center  from  which  conxmunlst 
infiltration  can  be  laxmched  into  other  Latin 
American  nations.  Communism's  ultimate 
objective  is  the  undermining  and  surround- 
tag  of  the  United  States. 

Communists  have  long  said  that  their  way 
to  the  conquest  of  the  United  States  would 
lead  through  Latin  America.  Castro  Is  the 
tool  which  the  Reds  have  used  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  our  hemisphere. 

A  great  many  Americans  have  been  hoping 
ever  since  Fidel  Castro  assumed  power  and 
declared  himself  a  communist  that  he  would 
be  overthrown  by  the  people  in  a  popular 
uprising  against  his  dictatorship. 

Observers  today  brand  •  such  hopes  as 
wishful  thinking.  Castro,  with  the  help  of 
Russia  and  other  communist  nations,  has 
consolidated  support  of  his  government 
through  the  use  of  ironclad  police  power. 
His  poUce  state  apparatus  Is  called  by  diplo- 
mats one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  world. 

with  characteristic  shrewdness.  Castro  has 
tossed  favors  to  students  and  Negroes,  and 
has  sought  to  lift  old  Injustices  from  some 
peasants,  with  the  result  that  he  has  gained 
much  support  among  these  groups. 

Of  the  three  men  most  likely  to  succeed 
him,  one  is  dead,  one  is  in  prison,  and  the 
whereabouts  of  the  third  is  not  definitely 
known.  Credited  with  consolidating  power 
behind  Castro  and  administering  the  f>olice 
state  is  Interior  Minister  Ramlro  Valdez. 

The  heart  of  the  police  state  Is  the  neigh- 
borhood spy  system  under  which  neighbors 
watch  neighbors.  Nobody  knows  who  Is  work- 
ing for  the  government  and  spying  on  the 
sctivlties  of  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  Department  of  State  Security  has  a 
•ecret  unit  whose  respK)nsibillty  It  is  to  pene- 
trate every  factory,  women's  club,  and  chil- 
dren's group.  These  hidden  Informers  have 
wrecked  non-communist  efforts  to  organize 
and  re-take  the  island  nation. 

Not  only  Is  Castro  more  secure  in  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Cuban  government,  he  is 
continuing,  and  even  stepping  up,  his  efforts 
to  export  communism  to  other  nations  in 
Latin  America.  Castro  has  publicly  listed 
Venezuela.  Colombia,  Bolivia  and  Guatemala 
IS  targets  for  his  communist  Infiltration  and 
aggression. 

Reports  from  La  Paz.  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
Indicate  that  a  band  of  guerrillas,  60  to  100 
•trong.  is  operating  in  a  sparsely  settled  area 
some  400  miles  from  the  caplUl.  The  state- 
ment Identified  17  members  of  the  band  as 
Cubans  and  said  others  had  been  trained  in 
Cuba. 

The  guerrillas,  while  a  relatively  small 
band,  have  Inflicted  heavy  losses  on  the 
Bolivian  army  by  means  of  ambushes.  There 
Is  danger  that  a  coup  may  overthrow 
Bolivia's  government — which  Is  Just  now  giv- 
ing some  appearance  of  stability.  This  goes 
back  to  1961,  when  Bolivians  began  going  to 
Cuba  for  training.  Soon  afterward  some  were 
Uentifled  in  Russia, 


It  is  the  overwhelming  Judgment  of  In- 
formed officials  that  there  is  now  operating 
In  Soutlieast  Bolivia  a  band  of  hard-core, 
well  trained  guerrillas,  professionally  led 
and  helped  from  Cuba. 

This  is  but  one  example.  Communist  Cuba 
was  indicted  in  June  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  a  result  of  "landing  an 
invasion  force"  In  Venezuela  on  May  8.  The 
OAS  Council  voted  unanimously  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  what  Venezuela's  OAS  am- 
bassador called  "a  real,  certain,  and  serious 
danger." 

Last  spring  Mexican  security  police  ar- 
rested Victor  Hugo  Martinez,  a  member  of 
Guatemala's  communist  party,  for  arms 
smuggling.  He  had  been  shipping  arms  from 
Mexico  to  rebels  in  Guatemala.  Police  watch- 
ing the  residence  of  Martinez  also  caught 
Julian  Lopez  Diaz,  third  secretary  and  cul- 
tural attache  of  the  Cuban  embassy,  who 
came  to  call  on  Martinez.  He  had  $6,000  in 
small  bills  in  his  pocket  and  police  deter- 
mined that  he  had  been  directing  the  entire 
program  of  arms  smuggling  to  Latin  America 
from  headquarters  In  the  Cuban  embassy.  He 
w.Ts  ousted  from  Mexico.  Interestingly 
enough,  agents  learned  Lopez"  wife  was  Irina 
Trapotc,  daughter  of  a  Soviet  undercover 
agent. 

In  May  four  Cubans  were  surprised  deliv- 
ering men  and  supplies  to  the  shores  of 
Venezuela.  Two  who  were  seized  alive  con- 
fessed to  being  military  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  a  sfjeclal  commando  umt  in  Cuba's 
Directorate  of  Intelligence.  The  two  com- 
mandos were  carrying  $10,000  in  United 
States  bills. 

A  half-dozen  Russian  advisers  are  at- 
tached to  Cuban  Intelligence,  and  Russians 
clearly  are  supporting  and  financing  the 
espionage,  observers  state. 

But  Venezuela  remains  the  nation  most 
desired  by  Castro.  He  would  like  Venezuelan 
oil  to  give  him  a  strong  economic  base  on 
which  to  support  what  Castro  thinks  Is  his 
role  as  the  savior  of  Latin  America.  Vene- 
zuela is  also  a  prime  target  because  It  is 
the  best  example  of  a  democracy  in  the  area 
and  comunists  feel  it  must  not  be  permitted 
to  thrive. 

There  Is  evidence  that  Red-trained  agents 
have  been  sent  Into  almost  all  the  nations  of 
Central  and  South  America.  In  some  their 
activities  are  minor  and  the  danger  from 
communism  relatively  nonexistent  at  this 
time.  In  others,  rural  areas  are  being  ravaged 
by  rebel  bands  and  strife  and  sabotage  are 
fostered  with  growing  boldness. 

We  know  where  this  Red-sponsored 
trouble  is  coming  from.  Tet,  we  have  sat 
back  and  allowed  Castro  to  consolidate  his 
position.  He  has  built  up  the  Cuban  educa- 
tional system,  realizing  that  education  In  the 
theory  of  communism  Is  a  most  Important 
part  of  his  effort  to  maintain  Cuba  In  the 
Red  sphere  of  Influence.  Soon  the  young  peo- 
ple coming  out  of  his  schools  will  be  able 
to  remember  no  form  of  government  except 
communism,  with  Castro  as  Its  strong  man 
In  Cuba. 

Militarily,  Cuba  is  strong^er  than  any  other 
Latin  American  nation.  With  Russian  aid 
Castro  has  organized  and  equipped  a  fighting 
force  which  appears  able  to  repel  any  force 
other  than  an  all-out  invasion  effort  by  a 
major  power. 

Castro  has  been  described  as  a  nuisance, 
a  cancer  In  the  Caribbean,  the  source  of 
sabotage  and  revolution  In  Latin  America, 
and  a  tyrannical  dictator  tn  his  own  land. 
Many  jieople  have  talked  at  length  about  the 
bearded  dictator  who  mouths  loud  Insults 
against  the  United  States  and  all  non- 
communist  nations.  But  nobody  has  been 
willing  to  use  the  force  necessary  to  oust  him 
from  his  Russian-supported  seat  of  power, 
nor  even  to  stop  our  own  allies  from  trading 
with  the  Cuban  nation. 

Somehow,  we  have  been  too  soft  on  this 
danger  which  exists  right  on  our  doorstep. 
It  is  time  we  took  Castro  far  more  seriously. 
In  fact,  there  are  predictions  that  a  new 


crisis  may  be  developing  over  Cuba  and 
Castro's  nefarious  activities.  It's  time  we  did 
something  more  than  talk. 


Land  Stabilization,  Conservation,  and  Ero- 
sion Control  Provisions  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1967 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (S.  602)  to  revise  and 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  and  to  Eimend  title  V  of 
the  Public  Wca-ks  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of   1965. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Speaker  and  the  capable  chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Appalachia. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Jones]  can  l)est  be  answered  by  examin- 
ing in  detail  the  existing  section  of  the 
Appalachian  legislation  which  my 
amendment  seeks  to  amend,  section  203. 

First,  despite  attempts  by  the  other  side 
to  prove  to  the  contrary,  this  land  stabi- 
lization, conseiration.  and  erosion  con- 
trol section  is  unfair  and  smacks  of 
favoritism.  It  does  not  treat  comparable 
situations  throughout  the  United  State*, 
in  the  same  way  eis  it  treats  the  Appa- 
lachian area.  The  section  does  afford  the 
Appalachian  region  preferential  treat- 
ment in  an  area  of  great  concern  to  most 
Members  of  this  body — agriculture. 

Second,  my  friends  from  Massachusetts 
and  Alabama  skirt  the  issue  here  by 
citing  acts  of  Congress  which  they  indi- 
cate do  not  have  direct  application  to 
their  particular  congressional  districts. 
The  question  Is  not  a  political  one :  Does 
this  biU  directly  aid  my  own  district? 
Rather,  the  question  Is  a  philosophical 
one:  Does  this  bill  apply  equally  to  all 
sections  of  the  Nation?  In  other  words,  to 
use  the  example  cited  by  om-  distin- 
guished Speaker — farms,  the  question 
becomes :  If  I  had  a  farm  in  my  district, 
wherever  my  district  might  be  within 
these  United  States,  would  the  provisions 
of  this  act  be  appUcable  to  it?  The  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  addressed  himself  to 
political  considerations,  while  I  addressed 
the  questions  of  parity  and  equity  for  all 
sections  of  America. 

This4,  in  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  case,  those  of  agricultural  assist- 
ance for  Appalachia  versus  agricultural 
assistance  for  all  portions  of  the  Nation, 
the  question  of  priorities  becomes  even 
clearer  and  even  more  resolved  in  favor 
of  my  arguments.  If  funds  to  stabilize 
and  to  conserve  our  land  are  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government, 
where  ought  they  best  be  expended: 
First,  fertile  agricultural  areas  of  the 
Midwest,  South,  and  portions  of  the 
Southwest,  or,  second,  generally  unpro- 
ductive Appalachian  areas — ^lands  not 
particularly  suited  for  economic  agri- 
cultural production.  The  t<^7soil  of  our 
great    breadbasket    lands   of   America 
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needs  conserving  far  more  than  do  the 
craggy,  jagged  rocks  and  peaks  of  Ap- 
palachian hills.  It  Is  a  question  of  pri- 
orities; the  soil  ought  to  be  conserved 
first  where  the  land  Is  most  valuable  for 
the  agricultural  and  economic  well-being 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Fourth,  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jones!  that  Iowa, 
by  receiving  a  per  capita  Federal  invest- 
ment in  soil  conservation  of  $75.85 — and 
I  use  his  figures — Is  supposedly  being 
favored  over  Tennessee,  an  Appalachian 
State,  which  receives  a  Federal  per  capita 
investment  for  conservation  of  $9.96 — 
and  I  use  his  figures  again — strengtliens 
my  arguments  here  today.  Under  exist- 
ing conservation  statutes  the  formulas 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  are  based 
upon  need.  Thus,  by  the  citing  of  the 
figures  one  can  clearly  see  the  greater 
need  for  conservation  funds  in  Iowa  than 
in  Tennessee.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama's figures  strengthen  my  case.  They 
surely  do  not  show  preferential  treat- 
ment for  the  great  farming  areas  of  the 
Midwest. 

Fifth,  my  amendment  would  not 
handicap  the  on-gomg  conservation  pro- 
grams— those  provided  in  statutes  ap- 
plicable to  all  areas  of  the  Nation — in 
Appalachia  in  the  least.  Their  present 
programs,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  initial 
remarks,  would  go  forward,  but  on  an 
equal  and  equitable  basis  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation. 

Sixth,  this  section  has  been  substanti- 
ated by  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion on  the  basis  that  It  contributes  to 
^  small  watershed  flood  control.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  House  in  my  initial 
remarks,  at  the  present  time  we  are  hop- 
ing to  complete  the  protection  of  small 
watersheds  in  our  Nation  around  the 
year  2000.  But  unless  the  present  rate  of 
work  is  greatly  accelerated,  this  goal  will 
not  be  met.  The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  this 
kind  of  watershed  protection  program  In 
the  Midwest  area  is  very  favorable.  We 
are  losing  the  best  soil  of  America  every 
year  by  millions  of  tons  by  erosion  in  the 
Midwest.  This  fertile  soil  can  never  be 
reclaimed  from  our  river  beds  in  any  de- 
gree constituting  significance  to  our  ag- 
ricultural effort.  The  loss  of  natural 
resources  is  irretrievable. 

The  great  floods  of  America  have 
usually  been  in  the  Mississippi- Missouri 
Rivers  basins.  For  years  we  suffered  the 
effects  of  ravaging  waters;  but  through 
years  of  effort,  we  eventually  constructed 
a  fairly  effective  flood  control  system. 
Why  should  Appalachia  be  given  prefer- 
ential Federal  assistance,  when  other 
sections  had  to  wait  their  respective 
turns? 

Seventh,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
FMr.  Jones]  has  stated,  with  respect  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  that  "it  receives 
more  money  annually,  and  has,  than 
any  other  river."  He  attempts  to  show 
the  House  that  this  Is  favoritism  to 
the  Mississippi  River  Basin  areas.  This 
arg\unent  also  supports  my  contentions 
here  today.  Flood  control,  navigation, 
and  related  legislation  is  applicable  to 
the  entire  Nation — to  any  section  which 
can  meet  the  requirements  for  obtain- 
ing needed  works  of  improvement.  There 
are  flood  control,  navigation,  and  related 
works  of  improvement  In  all  the  States. 
Particular  projects  are  obviously  for  par- 


ticular States,  but  the  general  provisions 
under  which  such  projects  may  be 
formulated  are  those  with  national  ap- 
plication. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  Mississippi  River  receives  the 
largest  amount  of  money  for  flood  con- 
trol because  it  just  happens  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  important  river  In  our 
Nation:  for  this  reason,  It  receives  those 
funds,  not  because  Congress  decided  to 
give  it  a  "special"  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  much  of 
the  valuable  time  of  the  House  in  my 
responses  to  the  questions  of  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  and  our  capable  sub- 
committee chairman.  In  the  interest  of 
dispensing  with  this  legislation  at  a  rea- 
sonable House  this  afternoon,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  Supple- 
mental Views  on  S.  602,  which  views 
address  themselves  wholly  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

These  views  follow: 

SUPPLBaiENTAL  ViEWS 

We  concur  In  the  foregoing  minority  views, 
which  we  have  signed.  However,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  voice  strong  opposition  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965,  entitled  "Land  Stabiliza- 
tion, Contervation,  and  Erosion  Control," 
and  the  provisions  of  section  108  of  S.  602. 
to  amend  section  203,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  carry  out  that 
section. 

The  minority  opposed  the  enactment  of 
section  208  of  the  act  in  1965.  We  feel  that 
opposltioa  to  this  particularly  unfair  and 
discriminatory  section  should  not  lapse  and 
that  op[>o»ition  to  any  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram or  any  additional  authorizations  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  section  Is 
essential. 

Section  203  of  the  1965  act  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments of  not  more  than  10  years  with  land- 
owners, operators,  and  occupiers,  Individually 
or  collectively,  for  payment  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs 
of  providing  for  land  stabilization,  erosion 
and  sediment  control,  and  reclamation 
through  changes  In  land  use,  and  conserva- 
tion treatment  Including  the  establishment 
of  practices  and  measures  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife,  and 
recreational  purposes. 

This  preferential  section  waa  entitled 
"Pasture  Improvement  and  Development" 
In  the  Appalachian  legislation  of  1964.  This 
bill  was  ref>orted  by  this  committee,  but  no 
fvirther  action  was  taken  by  the  House  as 
opposition  to  Its  provisions  mounted.  The 
1964  bill  would  have  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  grants  to  landown- 
ers In  amounts  of  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
costs  of  Improving  and  developing  25  acres 
of  pastureland  owned  by  such  landowner  In 
the  region.  The  1964  proposal  was  consider- 
ably broadened  in  the  1965  act  to  Include 
lands  other  than  pastureland  and  to  Increase 
the  acreage  available  for  assistance  to  50 
acres,  despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease In  funds  available  to  carry  out  the 
section.  This  generated  substantial  concern 
as  to  the  standards  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram which  was  to  be  established  and  the 
eflectivene.ss  of  the  techniques  to  be  em- 
ployed, for  it  was  obvious  that  It  would  cost 
more  to  Improve  50  acres  than  25  acres. 

However,  with  reasonable  assurances  that 
section  206  would  not  be  used  to  put  more 
land  Into  pastxire,  the  section  was  enacted 
In  1965  without  the  intensity  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  had  arisen  to  confront  it  In  the 
previous  year. 

After  closely  examining  the  operation  of 
this  program  since  its  enactment  over  2  years 
ago,  we  feel  that  it  Is  clearly  In  the  pubUc 
Interest  not  to  authorize  any  additional 
funds  to  carry  out  section  208. 


The  section  U  patently  discriminatory  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. — ^That  "mountain 
land  boldly  upthrust  between  the  prosperous 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  Industrial  Middle 
West,  a  highland  region,"  which  we  know  as 
Appalachia,  Is  not  a  particularly  productive 
agriculture  area.  For  the  most  part.  It  is 
a  land  of  upthrust  mountains  and  of  narrow 
valleys,  a  land  of  barren  rock  and  scarred 
earth.  A  great  part  of  the  Appalachian  region 
Is  not  even  suitable  for  economic  agricul- 
tural production.  Yet.  under  the  provisions 
of  section  208,  this  region  Is  being  given  fed- 
erally financed  preferential  treatment  over 
the  more  productive  agricultural  areas  of  our 
Nation,  areaa  which  are  In  many  Instances  in 
dire  need  of  preserving  immeasurably  valu- 
able and  fertile  topsoil  through  enhanced 
conservation,  erosion  control,  and  land  sta- 
bilization measures. 

In  addition  to  conservation  programs  for 
which  all  sections  of  the  Nation  are  eligible. 
the  Appalachian  region  gets  special  treat- 
ment for  Its  land  problems.  This  Is  most  un- 
fair to  other  sections  of  the  Nation,  lilte  the 
Black  Belt  areas  of  the  South  and  the 
plains  regions  of  our  great  Midwest,  which 
need  additional  assistance  to  save  valuable 
topsoil  that  Is  an  essential  national  resource. 
Section  203  fund^  for  erosion  control  are 
being  expended  for  the  improvement  of  pas- 
tureland and  cropland,  and  for  fencing,  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  sporting  improvement ,  and 
recreation. — There  Is  no  provision  In  section 
203  which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of  fundi 
under  the  section  for  the  improvement  of 
pastureland  and  cropland.  Pastureland  and 
cropland  are  the  backbones  of  agricultural 
regions.  The  great  food-producing  areas  of 
America  know  this  well.  Yet  funds  are  being 
expended  under  section  203  for  pastureland 
and  cropland  Improvement  in  Appalachia,  a 
most  unproductive  agricultural  area,  despite 
assurances  in  1965  that  funds  would  not  be 
expended  for  such  purpKises. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  fought  In 
1964  and  again  In  1965  to  obtain  assurances 
that  section  203  would  not  be  used  for  the 
Improvement  of  pastureland  and  cropland, 
which  would  give  beef  and  food  producers  in 
Appalachia  a  federally  financed  advantage 
over  producers  In  other  areas.  Objections  to 
this  section  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  1964  legislation  was  never  considered 
by  the  Houee.  It  was  for  this  reason  alone 
that  the  1965  legislation  changed  the  con- 
cept underlying  section  203  from  pastureland 
Improvement  to  supposedly  a  more  land  sta- 
bilization, conservation,  and  erosion  control 
oriented  section.  Today,  section  203  money  U 
being  used  to  Improve  pastureland  In  spite  of 
assurances  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  recent  figures  on  expenditures 
under  section  203  indicate  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  funds  expended  have  been  ei- 
ther for  Improvement  of  existing  pastureland 
and  cropland  or  for  the  conversion  of  unused 
land  into  pastureland  or  cropland,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  expenditures  being  made 
for  the  conversion  of  existing  pastureland  and 
cropland  Into  forest  land  and  for  wildlife  and 
recreation  enhancements. 

To  our  great  surprise,  we  have  also  dis- 
covered that  section  203  funds — Intended  for 
land  stabilization,  conservation,  and  erosion 
control — have  been  expended  for  such  diverse 
Items  as  pastureland  fencing,  hunting  and 
fishing  enhancement,  sports  facilities  im- 
provement, and  recreation.  This  Is  pure  non- 
sense, In  our  opinion. 

This  is  a  most  unauspicious  time  to  !>« 
spending  money  on  pastureland  improiement 
to  support  larger  beef  stocks. — During  the 
past  half  decade  the  production  of  beef  in 
the  United  States  and  the  importation  of  beef 
reached  alltime  highs,  resulting  in  the  de- 
cline of  groae  cash  receipts  for  beef  producers 
and  a  reduction  In  the  average  net  price  of 
beef  for  the  producer.  Although  this  problem 
Is  not  as  critical  today  as  It  was  several  year* 
ago,  It  stUl  remains  a  problem  of  great  con- 
cern for  our  beef -producing  and  dairy  areas. 
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Secfton  203  has  the  effect  of  subsidizing 
dying,  marginal  farmland. — Providing  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  farms  of  a  marginal  char- 
acter for  the  Improvement  of  cropland  and 
pastureland  will  have  the  effect  of  subsidiz- 
ing these  marginal  units  and  thus  prolong- 
ing the  Inevitable  closing  of  uneconomic  farm 
units  and  delaying  the  development  of  higher 
and  better  uses  for  such  lands. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  cruelest  aspects  of 
this  land  Improvement  section,  as  the  mi- 
nority pointed  out  In  1965.  Is  the  false  hopes 
which  it  raises  among  many  farmers  In 
Appalachia  by  subsidizing  uneconomic  farm 
units  and,  thereby,  leading  farmers  to  believe 
that  their  farms  can  become  viable,  produc- 
tive, economic  units  when,  In  fact,  this  can- 
not be  done. 

We  feel  this  section  will  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  rather  than  doing  away  with  niral 
poverty. 

The  administration  unuHsely  seeks  in- 
creased authorizations  for  appropriations  for 
section  203  while  at  the  same  time  failing  to 
ask  for  appropriations  even  equal  to  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  past  fiscal  years. — The 
administration's  own  budgetary  actions  with 
respect  to  section  203  show  better  than  any- 
thing else  that  the  program  Is  not  needed 
in  Appalachia.  The  1966  act  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $17  million  to  carry  out 
section  203  for  the  last  3  months  of  fiscal 
year  1965  and  for  all  of  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967. 

Despite  the  administration's  cries  about 
the  need  for  these  funds  In  the  Appalachian 
region,  the  administration  requested  only 
112.88  million  appropriations  for  section  203 
for  that  27-month  period,  some  $4.12  million 
less  than  that  authorized.  Of  the  $12.88  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration,  only 
110  million  was  appropriated  by  an  admin- 
istration-dominated 89th  (Congress.  The  $10 
million  appropriation  Is  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  authorizations  for  the  section. 
To  us,  this  does  not  Indicate  a  great  need  for 
section  203  expenditures  In  Appalachia. 

Despite  the  obvious  lag  In  Implementation 
of  this  section,  the  administration  has  asked 
lor  an  Increased  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969,  to  carry 
out  section  203,  In  the  amount  of  $19  million. 

The  administration  has  requested  appro- 
priation of  only  $3  million  of  this  $19  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968.  leaving  an  authorization 
balance  of  $16  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  request  of  a  mere  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  Indicates  to  us  that  this  program 
Unot  needed. 

Section  108  of  S.  602  should  be  stricken  out. 


Strike$  Agaiost  the  Public 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
time  the  Congress  took  a  look  at  the 
problem  of  labor  disputes  affecting  the 
public  interest  was  in  the  railroad  strike 
which  came  to  a  head  In  Congress  on 
July  17.  Since  that  time,  very  little  has 
been  said  here  on  the  subject,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  many  new 
strikes  to  make  us  realize  that  the  rights 
of  the  public  deserve  a  stronger  voice  at 
the  bargaining  table.  The  social  problems 
created  by  strikes  of  policemen,  teach- 
ers, and  public  sanitation  workers  can- 
not be  permitted  for  long,  and  I  notice 
that  an  increasing  number  of  writers 
are  taking  note  of  this  fact. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, under  imanimous  consent  I  Include 
an  article  by  Erwln  D.  Canham,  from 
the  September  19,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  entitled 
"Strikes  Against  the  Public": 

Strikes   Against   the    Public 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

The  breakdown  of  civic  order  in  the  United 
States  is  now  t>raglcally  heightened  by  the 
teachers'  strike. 

There  have  also  currently  been  policemen's 
strikes  and  firemen's  strikes  and  sanitation 
workers'  strikes.  Workers  tn  the  most  badly 
needed  defense  plants  have  struck.  Com- 
munications and  transportation  have  been 
seriously  jeopardized  in  recent  years.  The 
end  is  not  yet.  And  so  Congress  and  people 
must  give  renewed  thought  to  strikes  against 
the  vital  public  welfare. 

A  strike  Is  a  naked  power  struggle.  It  Is  not 
a  method  of  achieving  balanced  justice. 
Typically,  each  side  makes  extreme  demands, 
well  knowing  them  to  be  extreme,  and  com- 
promises when  It  judges  that  Its  power  can 
obtain  no  more.  This  is  not  a  good  way  of 
obtaining  Justice.  The  best  approximation  of 
Justice  in  any  such  confrontation  would  be 
for  an  Impartial  and  objective  tribunal  to 
examine  the  facts  and  make  a  finding,  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  parties. 

NEW     YORK    TRIEO 

Sooner  or  later.  It  seems  to  me,  we  will 
have  to  come  to  some  such  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  may  be  preceded  by  various  stages  of 
negotiation  and  conciliation,  when  many  dif- 
ferences may  be  removed.  But  In  the  last 
resort,  the  decision  will  have  to  be  taken 
somewhere  and  It  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
the  struggle  of  brutal  power. 

The  legislators  of  New  York,  perceiving 
these  needs  two  decades  ago,  enacted  the 
Condron-Wadlln  Law,  which  sought  to  ap- 
ply drastic  penalties  against  strikers  against 
the  public  service.  The  law  was  not  enforced. 
It  was  declared  to  be  "unenforceable,"  which 
meant  that  politicians  and  the  courts  did 
not  have  the  strength  and  determination 
to  carry  It  out. 

Again  the  New  Tork  Legislature  has  tried, 
passing  the  Curtis  Law  on  the  advice  of  lead- 
ing authorities  In  labor  relations.  It  has 
many  constructive  provisions,  but  In  the 
end  has  enforcing  power  against  the  treas- 
uries and  dues  of  law-breaking  unions.  Now 
the  New  York  teachers'  union  is  seeking  to 
destroy  the  law.  If  they  succeed,  the  prospect 
of  holding  the  line  for  balanced  and  fair 
settlements  with  public  employees  will  be 
dim  Indeed. 

ARBITRATION    CITED 

In  Detroit.  It  Is  not  old  guard  reaction- 
aries who  are  pitted  against  the  striking 
teachers,  but  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
liberal  city  regimes  in  the  nation. 

Congress  has  reluctantly  authorized  ulti- 
mate compulsory  arbitration  in  the  rail  dis- 
pute. By  Irony,  the  first  finding  under  the 
law  Is  highly  favorable  to  labor,  which  re- 
sisted the  law  bitterly. 

But  Congress  still  refuses  to  extend  the 
doctrine  to  strikes  against  the  public  Inter- 
est. In  other  than  federal  employ.  There,  for 
two  decades,  a  tough  law  has  made  It  a  fel- 
ony to  strike  against  the  government.  The 
law  has  not  yet  been  challenged  and  flouted, 
as  it  has  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

People  are  asserting  the  right  to  make  law 
for  themselves  all  across  the  national  scene. 
Individuals  who  disapprove  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  burn  their  draft  cards.  They  assert 
a  higher  law— the  right  of  clvU  disobedience. 

RIGHTS    COlMtPLEX 

The  moral  and  ethical  aspects  of  civil 
disobedience  are  complex.  We  respect  certain 
rights  of  protest  and  of  conscience.  But  It 
is  readily  possible  to  carry  civil  disobedience 
right  into  anarchy.  Each  man  Is  not  a  law 
unto  himself,  as  Henry  Thoreau  was  prop- 
erly reminded  by  his  night  In  Concord  Jail. 


Economic  Justice  and  public  service  must 
also  function  tinder  law.  Sooner  or  later  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States,  and 
other  nations  striving  to  administer  free 
Institutions,  will  outgrow  the  strike.  Labor 
and  management  c&n  avoid  or  minimize  th» 
compulsion  both  abhor  by  making  free  ne- 
gotlatioiTs  work  more  effectively.  The  auto- 
mobile strike  shows  these  Institutions  at 
nearly  their  worst. 

However  messy  and  wasteful  the  auto- 
mobile dispute,  the  strikes  of  public  em- 
ployees are  far  more  menacing.  They  must 
be  ended. 


Ninety-eight  Years  of  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TEMNESSEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jones- 
boro,  Tenn.,  Herald  and  Tribune  recently 
observed  its  98th  tmniversary  of  service 
to  east  Tennessee. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  make  avail- 
able to  my  colleagues  the  following  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Herald  and 
tribune  in  observance  of  this  momentous 
occasion : 

Herald  and  Tribttne  Masks  98th  Year  or 
Service 

Few  p>eople  reach  the  ripe  old  age  of  98. 
and  those  who  do  have  aooompUshed  quite 
a  feat  Just  In  Uving  that  long — so  It  is  with 
a  newspaper. 

In  a  time  when  dally  papers  In  the  big  cities 
are  ceasing  publication,  the  Herald  and 
Tribune  proudly  enters  Its  98th  year  of  bring- 
ing local  news  to  Washington  Oountlans 
wherever  they  may  be. 

The  Herald  and  Tribune  started  only  four 
years  after  the  Civil  War  ended  when  much 
of  the  state  was  sUU  reoonstructlng  Its  war- 
torn  properties. 

Each  week  when  the  presses  poll,  the  Heiald 
and  Tribune  marks  the  progress  of  Jonesboro 
and  Washington  County,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  heritage  of 
Washington  County. 

It  is  the  press  that  has  recorded  much  of 
the  history  of  Upper  East  Tennessee,  for 
whenever  a  settlement  grew  up  on  the  fron- 
tier a  printer  was  sure  to  follow,  his  covered 
wagon  loaded  with  a  press  and  type  and 
his  family  out  In  front  of  the  wag^n  making 
sure  the  trail  was  clear. 

The  Herald  and  Tribune  Is  the  oldest  news- 
paper in  Upper  East  Tennessee  according  to 
the  1967  Tennessee  Newspaper  Directory. 
There  are  160  newspapers  In  the  state  and 
123  of  them  are  weeklies.  Only  12  of  those 
weeklies  are  older  than  the  Herald  and 
Tribune. 

There  have  been  21  different  newspapers 
published  in  the  Washington  County  seat. 
The  first  ones  were  the  Manummlsslon  Intel- 
Ungencer  and  the  Emancipator  which  began 
publication  In  1819.  The  paper  was  edited  by 
Ellhu  Embree  and  published  by  Jacob  How- 
ard. Embree's  papers  were  the  first  periodicals 
In  the  Umted  States  to  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  abolition  of  human  slavery.  Al- 
though there  were  few  slaves  In  East  Tennes- 
see. It  Is  unusual  that  such  a  paper  was  lo- 
cated In  slave  territory. 

Embree's  papers  failed  In  1820.  and  after 
them  came  a  long  line  of  papers  many  of 
which  floundered  after  only  a  few  years  of 
publication. 

On  Aug.  26.  1869  the  first  copy  of  the  Her- 
ald and  Tribune  came  off  the  press,  and  it  la 
now  entering  its  98th  year  of  consecutive 
pubUcation.  The  Herald  and  Tribune  has  out- 
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lived  seven  competitors.  They  were  The  Union 
Flag  and  Advertiser,  Tennessee  P&trlot, 
Jonesboro  Journal,  Joneeborough  Times, 
Woman's  Appeal  (which  apparently  dldnt 
have  too  much  appeal) ,  Advance  and  Wash- 
ington County  News. 

In  only  two  more  years  the  Herald  and 
Tribune  will  celebrate  Its  lOOth  year  of  serv- 
ice to  Its  readers  not  only  In  Washington 
County  but  In  many  states  across  the  nation. 

As  the  Herald  and  Tribune  enters  Its  98th 
year,  the  staff  will  endeavor  to  bring  to  you 
the  news  of  your  community  and  county  and 
to  perform  the  services  necessary  to  a  grow- 
ing area.  And  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  will  be  serving  you  and  your 
families  for  the  next  98  years. 


Government  Spending 


Sonndt  of  Support  for  L.  B.  J.  Welcomed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  days 
I  have  spoken  out  In  favor  of  the  policy 
we  are  pursuing  in  Vietnam.  It  was 
gratlf3^ng  to  me  to  learn  that  a  notable 
newspaper  of  west  Texas,  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times,  has  supported  my  posi- 
tion. The  following  editorial  points  up 
the  effectiveness  of  our  policy  in  arrest- 
ing the  Communist  drive  toward  world 
domination,  and  I  believe  the  article  In 
Its  entirety  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows: 

(Prom    the    San    Angelo    (Tex.)    Standard- 
Times,  September  14,  1967] 

Sounds  of  Support  for  L.  B.  J.  Welcomed 

These  are  unsettled  times  to  say  the  best 
and  the  present  day  mode  seems  to  be  that 
of  criticism.  Justified  or  not.  Not  construc- 
tive criticism,  giving  basic  suggestions,  but 
Just  outright  "knocking"  of  practically  ev- 
erjrthlng  and  everybody.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  this  is  directed  at  our  President. 

Therefore,  it  was  refreshing  to  see  Rep.  Joe 
Pool  of  Dallas  come  out  Tuesday  with  the 
flat  statement  that  he  Is  100  per  cent  behind 
President.  Also  to  hear  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
statement  that  the  Immediate  question  Is 
not  why  or  how  we  got  Involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam confi.lct  but  to  resolve  It  victoriously  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

These  are  Indeed  troublesome  times.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  undeclared  war  and,  contrary  to 
some  of  his  possible  political  opponents  nert 
year,  he  has  not  wavered  In  his  stand.  This 
Is  to  be  admired  and  supported.  It  behooves 
all  of  us  who  are  100  per  cent  behind  the 
President,  like  Rep.  Pool,  to  speak  up  and 
let  him  and  the  loud-mouthed  dissenters — 
Including  the  draft  dodgers,  the  beatnlka 
and  pacifists — know  that  the  substantial 
citizens  of  this  country  are  supporting  the 
Preeident  and  his  quest  for  an  honorable 
solution  to  our  commitments  In  Vietnam. 

The  recent  turn-around  in  national  j>ollcy 
In  Cambodia  Is  another  bonus  of  our  efforts 
In  the  Par  East  which  have  already  earned 
huge  dividends  in  stopping  the  Communist 
drive  for  world  domination.  However  slowly, 
we  are  winning,  and  It  Is  up  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  show  the  patience  and  resolu- 
tion needed  to  bring  this  tremendous  effort 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  If  we  are  to  honor 
our  own  conunltments,  to  retain  our  self-re- 
spect and  to  maintain  our  position  of  leader- 
ship In  the  world  today,  we  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesdav.  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
while  a  constituent  writes  a  letter  which 
seems  to  express  my  own  feelings  in  bet- 
ter words  than  I  can  summon.  My  con- 
stituent, Mr.  M.  E.  Neuman,  wrote  me 
under  date  of  August  21  regarding  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  its  impact  upon 
the  taxpaying  public.  I  believe  Mr.  Neu- 
man's  point  is  made  so  succinctly  that 
his  letter  should  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

CRESSrONAL    RECORD. 

The  letter  follows: 

(San  Jose,  Calif., 
August  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Charles  3.  Gubser, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gubser:  In  view  of  the  impend- 
ing federal  tax  Increase,  it  appears  that  some 
observations  from  the  "bill-payers"  point 
of  view  are  in  order  to  give  the  subject  the 
proper  perspective. 

First,  It  should  come  to  you  as  no  surprise 
If  I  state  that  the  federal  government,  unlike 
twenty  years  ago.  is  now  competing  with  ex- 
ponentially Increasing  state  and  local  taxes — 
and  there  are  a  bunch!!  This  year  finds  my 
family  budget  wrestling  with  a  25%  Increase 
in  the  state  sales  tax,  a  whopping  80%  in- 
crease in  my  state  income  tax,  another  10% 
Increase  in  the  taxes  on  my  home,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  $10.00  county  tax  on  my  automo- 
bile in  addition  to  a  10%  Increase  In  the 
registration  fee  and  a  proposed  10%  sur- 
charge on  my  federal  Income  tax — all  this 
before  the  $44X)0  increase  In  my  Social  Se- 
curity tax. 

Needless  to  say.  most  of  us  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  our  income  rising  at  these 
kind  of  rates.  Obviously,  then,  moet  tax- 
payers' standard  of  living  is  not  even  hold- 
ing its  own — and  mine  is  certainly  slipping 
downward. 

It  is  apparent  that  If  ultimate  economic 
disaster  is  to  be  avoided,  our  government 
must  reduce  lt6  spending  and  learn  to  live 
within  its  income.  Contrary  to  currently  jxip- 
ular  governmental  philosophies,  there  does 
exist  a  limit  to  the  tax  load  the  public  can, 
or  will,  accept  before  all  motivation  is  lost 
and  the  entire  economic  system  stagnates. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  even  the  most  die- 
hard "giveaway"  politician  that  we  are  on 
"thin  ice"  In  trying  to  pay  for  multitudes  of 
"Great  Society"  boondoggles  and  a  full  scale 
war  at  the  same  time.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 
us  be  realistic  and  admit  we  can  not  do  both. 

Recognizing  all  this,  the  public  (myself 
IncUided )  would  willingly  accept  a  tax  in- 
crease if  It  could  be  shown  that  all  attempts 
at  economy  that  could  be  devised  had  been 
applied.  Such  Is  not  the  case:  the  Congress 
clearly  is  not  "watchdogglng"  our  tax  money 
as  it  should.  Some  specific  examples  follow: 

1.  The  August  9,  1967  Wall  Street  Journal 
Indlcatee  that  1210  farmers  received  $50,000 
or  more  for  not  growing  wheat,  com,  etc.; 
five  farms  received  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for 
not  growing  crops;  and  one  corporate  farm 
received  $2,807,633  for  not  growing  crops. 

2.  The  Defense  Department  insists  on 
building  the  muItl-mlUlon  dollar  F-111  "Fly- 
ing Edsel"  despite  testimony  from  Navy  pilots 
who  state  flatly  It  is  too  heavy  to  ever  be 
operational  aboard  a  carrier. 

3.  We  supplied  millions  of  dollars  in  for- 
eign aid  to  the  CAR'S  Nasser  so  he  can  mount 
an  attack  on  Israel  and  make  the  U.S.  look 
like  the  "goat"  In  rertum. 


4.  We  are  supporting  Job  Corps  personnel 
who  are  fomenting  riot  and  civil  disorder  ( a 
"Hate  Whltey"  EOC  funded  course  was  un- 
covered right  here  In  the  Bay  Area). 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on  and  on;  we 
must  have  some  economy  and  common  sense 
In  our  government  and  soon.  We  neither 
need  nor  want  a  federal  tax  Increase  and  it 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  public  will  be  watch- 
ing very  closely  what  every  Congressman's 
position  Is  on  this  issue  beoause  "we  are 
hurtin'  ". 

Very  truly  yours, 

Melvin  E.  Neuman. 

P.S. :  Would  you  please  explain  to  this  lay- 
man how  it  is  that  money  I  spend  for  food 
and  clothes  for  my  family  is  Inflationary  but 
It  Is  anti-inflationary  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment takes  the  money  from  me  and  spends 
It  instead  on  wars  and  not-growing  crops  and 
not-working? 
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Two-Week  Tour  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles : 
Viet    Election    Is    Complex    Process — Each 

Voter  Will  Be   Given   59   Ballots,   Must 

Choose  Seven 

(Note. — Representative  McCarthy,  in  Viet- 
nam on  a  personal  visit  to  observe  the  elec- 
tions, is  writing  his  reaction  and  assessment 
for  The  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

Saigon,  August  31. — Nguyen  Van  Tuong 
is  the  man  in  charge  of  the  mechanics  of 
Sunday's  presidential  and  legislative  elec- 
tions. His  was  the  task  of  overseenlg  the 
printing  of  460  million  paper  ballots.  The  Job 
required  the  use  of  two  thirds  of  this  city's 
printing  capacity. 

The  ballots  were  distributed  between  Aug. 
8  and  21  to  the  8000  polling  places  througli- 
out  South  Vietnam.  With  7.8  million  persons 
registered  to  vote,  there  are  that  many  paper 
ballots  for  each  of  the  59  presidential  and 
senatorial    slates. 

Each  ballot  has  the  photograph  and  names 
of  the  candidate  on  that  ticket  along  with 
their    campaign    symboL 

POLL  WATCHERS  PRESENT 

Mr.  Tuong.  whose  regular  Job  Is  to  super- 
vise South  Vietnam's  44  provincial  and  234 
district  chiefs,  must  satisfy  the  11  presiden- 
tial and  48  senatorial  slates  that  the  elections 
are  fairly  and  efficiently  run. 

Despite  allegations  of  rigging,  Mr.  Tuong — 
a  career  civil  servant — has  not  himself  been 
charged  with  any  wrongdoing. 

At  each  of  the  polling  places,  the  voting 
will  be  supervised  by  a  committee  of  village 
notables.  Poll  watchers  representing  various 
slates  also  will  be  on  hand. 

When  the  prospective  voter  arrives  at  the 
polling  station,  he  must  show  an  identity 
card.  Each  voting  card  has  four  marked  cor- 
ners, one  of  which  is  torn  off  when  the  voter 
appears. 

COUNTING  TO  BE  ATTESTED 

Each  quaiifled  voter  will  be  handed  5D 
ballots  and  may  put  one  presidential  and  six 
senatorial  ballots  into  an  urn. 

The  counting  Is  done  at  the  local  polling 
place  by  the  committee  of  notables.  Observ- 
ing will  be  poll  watchers.  A  sworn  statement 
attesting  to  the  results  is  telephoned  or  ra- 
dioed  to  the  district,   province   and   Saigon 


headquarters  where  the  unofficial  results  will 
be  announced. 

After  the  electlonB,  the  sworn  statement 
will  be  forwarded  to  district  headquarters 
where  the  results  will  be  counted  and  then 
relayed  to  provincial  headquarters  where  the 
totalis  will  be  combined  and  sent  on  to  the 
National  Assembly  by  Sept.  10. 

MECHANISM  FOR  COMPLAINTS 

The  final  official  results  are  expected  to  be 
announced  by  the  Assembly  on  or  before 
Oct.  3. 

American  officials  here  say  experience  In- 
dicates that  Irregularities  are  unlikely  at  the 
village  level.  There  are  too  manyTlval  fac- 
tions looking  on.  The  opportunities,  they  say, 
are  greater  at  tlie  district  and  provincial 
levels  where  corrupt  officials  could  alter  the 
village  returns. 

If  a  candidate  believes  there  have  been 
Irregularities  he  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Central  Election  Committee  which  Is  obliged 
to  check  It  out  and  report  Its  findings  to  the 
National  Assembly  on  or  before  Sept.  25.  The 
Assembly  could  order  new  elections  wherever 
fraud  was  found. 

(By  Representative  Richard  D.  McCarthy) 

Can  Tho,  Vietnam,  September  2. — Election 
zeal  has  reached  a  fever  pitch  throughout 
South  VietnEun.  More  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
eligible  voters  are  expected  to  vote  tomorrow 
in  the  climax  of  the  month-long  campaign. 
.  Blaring  sound  trucks,  torch  light  parades, 
motorcades,  rallies,  speeches  on  radio  and 
television  and  millions  of  campaign  posters 
on  every  available  inch  of  wall  si>ace  assault 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  some  six  million 
eligible  voters. 

Although  cannon  fire  thuds  In  the  distance 
and  flares  illuminate  the  countryside  at  night 
as  the  war  goes  on,  most  of  the  people  go 
blandly  about  their  dally  chores  and  seem 
ready  and  even  anxious  to  vote.  Few  of  them 
are  willing  to  say  how  they  will  vote.  The 
military  ticket  of  Gens.  Thleu  and  Ky  wa« 
heavily  favored  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign. 
Chinese  gamblers  In  Saigon  now  rate  their 
slate  as  only  an  even  bet  to  win.  Former 
Schoolteacher  Tran  Van  Huong  and  Presi- 
dent Phan  Khac  Suu  of  the  Provisional  Legis- 
lative Assembly  seem  to  have  gained  strength. 

The  ending  of  censorship  In  Jtily  seems  to 
this  observer  to  have  been  a  significant 
turning  point  In  the  electoral  process  here. 
When  the  people  began  to  see  that  the  ruling 
military  Junta  was  being  freely  and  openly 
criticized,  they  began  to  believe  that  this 
election,  unlike  some  previously  held,  would 
Indeed  be  free  and  secret. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  this 
will  t>e  the  freest  election  In  South  Vietnam's 
history.  But  many  persons  are  troubled  by 
the  barring  of  some  candidates  from  the 
ballot  and  a  much-publicized  charge  that 
some  soldiers  have  been  given  more  than  one 
voting  card. 

Congressman  Wolff  and  the  writer  today 
are  interviewing  voters  and  inspecting  the 
election  machinery  here  In  the  Intensely 
green,  rice-rich  Delta  region.  Tomorrow  we 
will  observe  the  voting  In  Plelku  in  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  and  In  the  northern  city  of 
Hue.  We  will  wait  for  returns  tomorrow  night 
In  Saigon. 

On  Friday  evening  we  attended  an  election 
rally  at  Nguyen  Hue  and  Le-Ioi  in  the  heart 
of  Saigon  where  we  talked  with  candidatee 
Tran  Van  Huong,  Phan  Khac  Suu  and  the 
latter's  vice  presidential  running  mate. 
Harvard-educated  Dr.  Than  Quang  Dan. 
Dr.  Dan  said  the  campaign  has  been  free  and 
open  but  was  less  sanguine  about  the  count- 
ing process.  Peace  candidate  TYuong  Dlnh 
Dzu  blistered  the  Ky  regime  during  the 
hectic  and  often  uproarious  session  during 
which  the  public  asked  pointed  questions  of 
the  candidates.  Gens.  Thleu  and  Ky  failed 
to  show  up. 

Observers  were  told  the  elze  ot  the  crowd 
was  cut  out  of  fear  that  an  extra  large  turn- 
out might  provoke  a  Viet  Cong  attack. 


This  morning,  t>efore  flying  here  to  Can 
Tho,  Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer  interviewed 
Chief  of  tSate  Thleu  and  last  night  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Huong  at  some  length.  Huong 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  war  through  ne- 
gotiations between  North  and  South  without 
U.S.  and  other  foreign  participation.  He  does 
not  envision  the  Viet  Cong  as  a  part  of  a  fu- 
ture government.  Thleu,  however,  says  the 
Viet  Cong  could  be  a  legal  opposition  party  In 
two  or  three  years. 

In  a  private  meeting  Friday  at  the  heavily 
fortified  U.S.  Embassy.  U.S.  Ambassador  Ells- 
worth Bunker  told  Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer 
that  he  sees  the  outcome  of  the  election  as 
having  a  favorable  psychological  effect  on  the 
prospects  for  peace.  "A  permanent,  function- 
ing government."  he  asserted,  "would  have  a 
good'psychological  effect  on  Hanoi-indicating 
stability  and  permanence  in  a  government 
with  which  they  could  deal. 

"Here  In  the  South."  he  continued,  "It  will 
have  a  good  effect  because  there  would  be  a 
government  In  which  the  people's  rights 
would  be  respected  and  where  they  could  In- 
tegrate themselves  into  the  economic  and 
social  framework  of  the  nation."  He  em- 
phatically rejected  the  charge  that  the  elec- 
tions are  fraudulent. 

Regarding  the  war,  the  Ambassador  said  he 
"sees  a  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel."  He 
cited  "steady  but  not  sjjectacular  progress" 
In  the  social,  military  and  economic  sides  of 
the  conflict  and  deplored  any  talk  of  a  U.S. 
pullout  at  this  time.  He  specifically  cited 
the  effect  this  would  have  on  nations  In  the 
arc  fronting  Communist  China  Including 
Japan,  India,  Burma,  Australia,  Thailand, 
aiid  Laos. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  heat  of  the  elec- 
tions rises  with  the  temperature  In  this  very 
hot  and  humid  land.  In  the  lush,  teeming 
city  of  Saigon  the  election  momentum  Is 
topped  only  by  the  Incredible,  uncontrolled 
movement  of  vehicles  of  every  description. 
The  exotic  beauty  of  the  people  Is  challenged 
only  slightly  by  the  broad,  tree-lined  avenues 
and  the  handsome  shuttered,  stucco  homes 
that  proclaim  the  long  French  Infiuence  here. 

(Because  of  cable  delays,  this  article  was 
not  received  by  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
until  September  4 — too  late  for  publication.) 


VISTA  Program  Vital  Part  of  War  on 
Poverty 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VISTA 
program  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  in  the  Indianapolis  area. 
An  article  recently  appearing  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  describes  the  ex- 
perience of  two  young  VISTA  volunteers 
who  have  ser\ed  for  the  past  year  among 
the  poor  of  Indianap>olis. 

As  I  believe  my  distinguished  colleagues 
may  be  interested  in  their  story,  I  insert 
the  article  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record: 
(By  Lynn  Dunson) 

Two  unselfish  young  women  from  New 
York  State  who  are  winding  up  a  year's 
work  as  Volunteers  In  Service  To  America 
(VISTA)  pioneers  in  Indianapolis  will  de- 
part with  some  definite  views  about  the 
state  capital  and  Its  people. 

They  are  Miss  Susan  Mary  Stone,  20  years 
old.  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  and  Miss  Sylvia  Grosz, 
20.  Sodus,  N.y. 

Both    are    concerned    that    many    people 


hereabouts  do  not  yet  know  much  about 
VISTA  and  about  housing  for  the  poor. 

However,  their  final  days  here  Included 
a  strong  dose  of  Hoosler  hospitality — a  visit 
to  the  Indiana  State  Pair  as  guests  of  the 
State  Fair  Board  and  Maplehtirst  Inc. 

They  were  among  the  first  VISTA  people 
to  arrive  in  the  city  last  fall  to  live  and  work 
with  the  poor  in  the  Broadway  poverty  area. 

At  that  time  their  specific  assignment  was 
to  help  the  Indigent  displaced  find  suitable 
hou.<;ing  under  a  proposal  written  by  Com- 
munity Action  Against  Poverty  Inc.  (CAAP). 

Since  then  their  activities  have  been  vuned 
and  their  area  assignments  have  been  shifted 
several  times.  They  and  other  VISTAs 
scrubbed  the  floors,  shelves  and  walls  of  Mar- 
ion County  General  Hospital.  They  tried  to 
set  up  emergency  stores  of  food  and  furni- 
ture and  they  worked  closely  with  families 
on  individual  problems. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Indianapolis  had  a 
VISTA  training  center  at  Planner  Hotise  Inc. 
and  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  working  In 
variotis  parts  of  the  Inner-city  for  almost  a 
year,  many  persons  do  not  know  what  the 
volunteers  do.  they  lament. 

VISTAs  are  found  where  the  poor  are 
found.  They  work  in  large  urban  centers, 
rural  areas,  Indian  \'lllages,  Spanish -speak- 
ing settlements  and  depressed  Appalachian 
areas. 

They  teach  crafts  and  skills,  they  super- 
vise play  and  work,  and  they  organize  com- 
munity action  groups.  They  do  Just  about 
everything  in  the  United  States  that  Is  done 
by  the  Peace  Corps  abroad. 

And  many  suffer  the  same  traumatic  emo- 
tional and  mental  upheavals  reported  by 
Peace  Corps  returnees. 

But  where  Peace  Corps  has  gained  respect 
at  home  and  around  the  world,  the  3,713 
volunteers  In  the  United  States  have  found 
theniselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  pro- 
verbial prophet  who  was  without  honor  In 
his  own  country. 

Slightly  more  than  25  Interested  persons 
showed  up  during  the  VISTA  recruitment 
drive  in  IndianapoHs  last  week  and  recruit- 
ers were  not  able  to  get  a  booth  at  the  fair. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country,  VISTAs  do 
not  receive  the  community  support  they 
need,  the  young  women  said. 

Here,  the  emergency  food  and  furniture 
stores  plan  fell  through  because  VISTAs  got 
such  poor  response,  they  said. 

Miss  Grosz  and  Miss  Stone,  while  working 
here,  were  often  reproached  by  older  adults 
for  the  type  of  work  they  were  doing. 

Why  does  a  person  become  a  VISTA?  The 
standard  answers  are  based  on  cliches  about 
brotherhood  and  trying  to  make  a  better 
world. 

Miss  Stone  takes  a  forthright  look  at  the 
question  and  says.  "There  Isn't  Just  one  an- 
swer. A  lot  of  people  go  in  for  different  rea- 
sons. Some  want  to  get  away  from  home  or 
school.  Some  of  the  fellows.  If  they're  hon- 
est, admit  that  Its  an  attempt  to  beat  the 
draft.  Others  wants  to  find  their  own  way  and 
think  their  own  thoughts." 

VISTA  becomes  a  learning  process  and 
bridges  the  ever-widening  gap  between  eco- 
nomic  groups. 

"Leaving  a  middle-class  home  and  going 
to  live  in  a  slum  ghetto  Is  like  entering  a 
different  world."  Miss  Stone  adds. 

"After  a  while,  you  begin  to  think  like 
the  people  in  the  ghetto.  You  begin  to  see 
things  the  way  they  do  because  you're  a  part 
of  it,"  she  said. 

From  personal  experience  the  young 
women  learned  something  of  the  mentality 
of  the  poor  who  too  often  live  on  a  day-i,o- 
day   basis. 

"There  were  times  when  we  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  peanut  butter  and  Jelly."  Miss 
Grosz  said.  "You  learn  what  it's "  like  to 
scrimp  and  skimp  and  do  without.  But  even 
then  we  were  better  off  than  a  lot  of  people 
here  because  we  always  had  another  check 
coming.  With  some  of  them,  a  peanut  butter 
and  Jelly  diet  Is  a  regular  thing." 
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When  the  pressures  of  slum  living  be- 
come too  great,  the  two  VISTAs  would  dress 
up  and  go  out  to  dinner  or  an  evening  to- 
gether. 

VISTAs  working  under  CAAP  receive  $87 
a  month  with  a  $40  a  month  rent  allowance. 

The  pair  felt  that  even  with  the  big  come- 
down In  their  living  situations,  they  fared 
better  than  most  of  the  families  around 
them.  They  lived  In  a  regular  apartment 
building  and  not  one  of  the  overcrowded 
houses  chopped  up  into  apartments  that 
are  so  common  in  the  Broadway  area. 

"Also,  we  were  better  off  because  we 
brought  all  our  middle-class  training  and 
values  with  us."  Miss  Stone  explained. 

"Some  of  the  VISTAs  in  slum  ghettos  say. 
•This  is  great.  This  is  Just  the  way  I  want  to 
live — like  the  poor."  But  they  don't  mean  It. 
At  least,  not  after  living  that  way  for 
awhile." 

"Without  each  other,  we  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  stick  it  out.  We  are  the  last 
two  of  the  first  group.  Those  coming  in  now 
find  it  easier  because  they  learn  from  us." 
Miss  Stone  said. 

There  are  indications  that  their  experi- 
ences here  will  carry  over  into  their  later 
lives. 

"My  attitude  toward  the  middle  class  has 
changed."  Miss  Stone  explained. 

Miss  Stone  cares.  When  she  returns  home 
she  wants  to  go  into  VISTA  recruiting  or 
social  work. 

Miss  Grosz  said  that  when  she  returned  to 
her  home  town  for  a  visit,  for  the  first  time 
she  really  saw  the  one  room  shacks  of  migrant 
workers.  For  the  first  time  she  began  to 
have  ideas  about  the  lives  and  problems  of 
the  Inhabitants. 

"Housing  In  Indianapolis  is  terrible,"  she 
Bald.  "There  should  be  some  way  to  force 
landlords  to  make  repairs.  I  wish  we  could 
get  'tenement  unions'  started  here." 


Articles  on  Farm  Bureau 
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Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
giilshed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joseph 
y.  Resnick.  of  New  York,  has  rendered 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  great 
service  In  studying  the  operation  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  cooperatives  and  their  fail- 
ure to  distribute  dividends  In  the  usual 
and  customary  manner. 

Following  are  three  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
One  appeared  on  September  15.  1967,  en- 
titled "Farmers'  Stock  Just  a  Joke" ;  an- 
other appeared  on  September  16.  1967. 
entitled  "Grain  Dealers  Peel  Squeeze  of 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau";  and  the  third  ap- 
peared on  September  18,  1967,  entitled 
"Farm  Co-op  Stock  Is  Hard  To  Mar- 
ket." 

Farmers'  Stock  Jcst  A  Joke 

(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

Ashland. — A  hearty  laugh  was  the  reac- 
tion of  a  bank  ofiBclal  here  yesterday  when 
asked  if  he  would  make  a  small  loan,  using 
Ashland  County  Farm  Bureau  common  stock 
as  collateral.  He  said  the  stock  has  no  known 
value. 

Personal  property  tax,  assessed  by  the  Ash- 
land county  auditor  for  many  years  on  out- 
standing shares  ot  the  stock,  has  been 
dropped  this  year  because  the  stock  is  con- 


sidered worthless.  County  Auditor  E.  L.  Ry- 
land  told  The  Plain  Dealer. 

The  stock  Is  given  to  farmers  as  dividends 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  in  lieu  of  cash  payments  for  profits 
earned  by  the  co-operative. 

The  stock  certificates  give  par  value  as  $10 
a  share.  The  number  of  shares  in  a  stock- 
holder's name  are  typed  on  each  certificate, 
reflecting  the  amount  of  business  done  be- 
tween the  co-op  and  the  stockholder  that 
year. 

Virgil  L.  Cox.  vice  president  in  charge  of 
loans  for  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Ashland,  has 
been  with  the  bank  25  years  and  "in  all 
that  time  we  have  never  accepted  Farm 
Bureau  stock  as  collateral  for  a  loan."  he 
said. 

"I  can  remember  one  case  where  an  indi- 
vidual brought  in  a  portfolio  of  stock  that 
Included  one  Farm  Bureau  share.  We  kept  it 
as  part  of  the  portfolio  but  discounted  it 
as  having  any  value  as  part  of  his  security." 
Cox  said. 

A  suggestion  that  anyone  would  expect 
him  to  loan  money  on  the  stock  was  met 
with  an  immediate  burst  of  laughter  from 
Cox.  followed  by  a  comment  "you  must  be 
kidding." 

County  Auditor  Ryland  said  his  office  has 
been  assessing  personal  property  tax  on  the 
shares  at  two  mills,  based  on  the  Farm 
Bureau's  statement  that  each  is  worth  $10 
a  share.  Ta«  would  amount  to  two  cents  a 
share. 

Ryland  said  this  is  not  much  money,  but 
over  a  period  of  years  it  could  add  up. 

"We  questioned  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Taxation  last  year  about  assessing  taxes  on 
this  stock,  explaining  to  them  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  refuses  to  redeem  it  and  no  one  wants 
to  buy  it.  Indicating  there  is  no  apparent 
market  value.  They  told  us  to  quit  charging 
tax  on  it  beginning  with  1967."  Ryland  said. 

Robert  R.  Henderson,  prominent  lawyer 
here,  said  he  has  handled  many  estates  in 
which  Farm  Bureau  stock  was  among  assets 
to  be  divided  among  the  heirs. 

"The  Farm  Bureau  has  refused  to  buy  it 
back,  so  we  listed  it  as  having  no  value  in 
the  estate."  Henderson  said. 

Clayton  Keener,  a  farmer  who  lives  six 
miles  north  of  here  in  Orange  Township, 
owns  40  shares  of  the  stock,  20  earned  by 
him  and  20  Inherited  after  his  father's  death 
in  1962. 

Keener  said  he  had  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Farm  Bureau  until  it  refused 
to  redeem  the  stock  from  his  father's  estate. 

"Since  then  I've  been  dealing  with  an  in- 
dependent feed  mill  and  grain  elevator  in 
Ashland.  I've  found  I  can  buy  cheaper  and 
sell  at  better  prices  than  I  can  get  from  the 
Farm  Bureau."  Keener  said. 

Keener  said  this  way  at  least  he  has  his 
savings  in  cash,  instead  of  apparently  worth- 
less paper  certificates. 

"If  the  Farm  Bureau  bought  this  mill  and 
put  it  out  of  business.  I'm  not  sure  where 
I'd  go."  Keener  said.  "Maybe  to  Mansfield, 
but  that's  pretty  far  away." 

Mrs.  Nora  Williams  of  Nova,  in  Troy  Town- 
ship on  the  county's  north  edge,  helped  in- 
stigate an  investigation  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
by  U.S.  Rep.   Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  D-N.Y. 

Mrs.  Williams,  a  widow,  raises  veal  calves 
and  choice  lambs  on  her  77-acre  farm  and 
uses  most  of  her  produce  to  feed  them.  But 
she  did  have  10  acres  of  wheat  to  sell  last 
year. 

"I  consider  myself  one  of  the  lucky  ones." 
she  said.  "The  Farm  Bureau  has  been  buying 
up  small  mills  and  putting  them  out  of  busi- 
ness, forcing  some  farmers  to  haul  their  grain 
to  Farm  Bureau  mills  smd  elevators  farther 
away.  If  they  want  to  deal  with  an  indep»end- 
ent  mill,  they  must  go  still  farther."  she  said. 

"I'm  lucky  because  the  Nova  Elevator  Co., 
a  small  Independent  mill,  is  just  a  mile  away. 
I  deal  there.  But  if  that  one  were  cloeed.  Td 
have  to  go  to  small  mills  in  Greenwich  or 
New  London,   both   16  miles  away.  I  would 


have  to  hire  a  truck  because  that  Is  too  far 
to  haul  with  a  tractor  and  wagon.  Cost  of  the 
truck  would  cut  profits."  she  said. 

The  small  mills  in  Greenwich  and  New 
London,  she  said,  are  types  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau has  been  buying  and  closing.  Were 
that  to  happen,  the  next  closest  independent 
mill  would  be  In  Mansfield,  nearly  40  miles 
away,  she  said. 

William  H.  Fagert.  president  of  Nova  Ele- 
vator Co..  where  she  deals,  said  the  F;;rm 
Bureau  has  never  offered  to  buy  his  mill  and 
he  would  not  be  interested  in  dealing  with 
them  if  they  did. 

"I  believe  free  enterprise  still  can.  and 
will,  survive,"  Fagert  said.  "But  it  could  sur- 
vive more  easily  if  given  equal  tax  breaks  " 

Fagert  said  the  Farm  Bureau  received  gov- 
ernment subsidies  when  it  was  founded  that 
no  private  owners  were  ever  given,  and  that 
it  enjoys  many  tax  deductions  and  benefits 
not  afforded  to  private  mills. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  looked  upon  by  the 
government  as  a  nonprofit  co-operative  de- 
signed to  help  farmers  sell  at  higher  and  buy 
at  lower  prices,  and  is  therefore  exempt  from 
taxes. 

But  farmers  here,  whose  profits  have  been 
held  by  the  co-op  and  used  to  form  a  huge 
combine  of  commercial  businesses,  are  charg- 
ing that  the  Farm  Bureau  is  doing  them 
more  harm  than  good. 

Grain  Dealers  Peel  Squeeze  or  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau 

(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

Mn^LERSBURG. — Two  Independent  grain  ele- 
vator and  feed  mill  operators  here  say  they 
are  feeling  the  squeeze  of  what  some  farm- 
ers are  calling  monopolistic  practices  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  Association 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  an  organization  that 
offers  purchasing  and  marketing  services  to 
farmers.  It  currently  is  under  fire  for  some 
of  its  practices  by  U.  S.  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Res- 
nick.  D-N.  Y. 

Floyd  Crilow  and  Roman  Weaver,  partners 
who  operate  the  HolmesvUle  Elevator  in 
HolmesvlUe.  with  a  branch  elevator  here, 
sold  and  stored  wheat  at  the  Dover  Milling 
Co.  plant  In  Wooster  until  the  Farm  Bureau 
bought  that  plant  and  refused  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them,  they  said  yesterday. 

HolmesvlUe  Is  five  miles  north  of  this 
Holmes  County  community.  The  partners 
have  operated  the  elevator  there  10  years 
Their  elevator  here  is  the  former  MlUersburg 
Equity  Plant  which  went  bankrupt,  was 
bought  by  a  Itunber  company  and  then 
leased  to  Crilow  and  Weaver. 

"We  often  bought  more  wheat  than  we 
had  room  to  store  In  our  elevator  and  trucked 
the  excess  to  ttie  Dover  Milling  Co.  at  Woos- 
ter to  store  for  our  customers."  Crilow  said. 
"We've  also  sold  wheat  to  Dover  Milling  from 
time  to  time." 

"After  the  Farm  Bureau  bought  Dover 
Milling  last  July,  they  refused  to  buy  or 
store  any  of  our  wheat.  They  said  they  would 
buy  onily  from  individual  farmers  and 
wouldn't  handle  wheat  from  an  Independent 
mill,  only  from  a  co-op. 

"Now  we  have  to  truck  wheat  fifty  miles 
to  Mansfield  Instead  of  15  miles  to  Wooster." 

Crilow  said  there  was  no  money  In  han- 
dling wheat  at  today's  prices  but  "if  we 
made  any  money  on  It  at  all  before.  It's 
gone  now  with  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  it 
so  far. 

"The  only  reason  we  bother  with  It  at  all 
is  as  a  service  to  our  farm  customers  who 
also  trade  with  us  for  other  things." 

Crilow  said  the  Farm  Bureau  has  never 
approached  him  about  buying  his  business 
and  that  he  was  not  sure  he  would  be  Inter- 
ested if  they  did.  There  are  not  many  Farm 
Bureau  members  In  Holmes  County,  he 
added. 

Crilow  continued: 

"About  half  my  customers  are  Amish  and 
they  don't  belong  to  farm  organizations  Of 
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the  other  half,  a  few  belong  to  Farm  Bureau, 
a  few  to  other  farm  organizations  and  some 
are  strictly  independent." 

He  said  that  with  most  of  his  customers 
having  no  connections  with  or  Interest  in 
the  Farm  Bureau,  it  is  not  likely  to  pressure 
him  out  of  business. 

Another  independent  mill  owner-operator, 
this  one  in  southeastern  Wayne  County,  told 
The  Plain  Dealer  he  had  experienced  the 
same  problem.  He  asked  not  to  be  named  "be- 
cause I  have  to  live  with  these  people." 

The  Wayne  County  man  said  he.  also,  had 
sold  wheat  to  E>over  MilUng  at  Wooster  be- 
fore the  change  of  ownership. 

One  day.  he  said,  he  sent  a  truckload  of 
wheat  to  Wooster  and  his  driver  was  told 
it  would  not  be  accepted  for  the  same  rea- 
sons given  the  Holmsvllle  Elevator  owners. 

As  a  restilt,  the  Wayne  County  man  says 
he  now  trucks  his  wheat  "considerable 
farther." 

"But  it  may  have  been  for  the  best.  I  sun 
getting  a  better  price,  more  accurate  weight 
accounting   and    better   grading." 

He  did  not  disclose  the  name  or  location 
of  his  new  buyer. 


Farm  Co-op  Stock  Is  Hard  To  Market 
(By  Richard  C.  Blxler) 

Ashland. — The  value  of  Ashland  County 
Farm  Bureau  Co-op  stock  certificates,  also 
known  as  patronage  dividends,  apparently  de- 
pends on  one's  point  view. 

A  banker  here,  the  Ashland  County  auditor 
and  others  have  declared  them  valueless  for 
loan  collateral  and  tax  purposes. 

But  Franklin  Keener,  a  director  of  the 
Ashland  Co-op.  says  "I'd  like  to  buy  all  I 
could  get"  at  reduced  prices. 

U.  S.  Rep.  Joseph  Y.  Resnick.  D-N.Y..  has 
criticized  the  practice  by  some  farm  bureaus 
co-ops  of  Issuing  nonredeemable  certificates 
instead  of  cash.  He  has  called  it  an  "outright 
deception  and  fraud"  and  has  asked  for  an 
investigation  by  Ohio  Atty.  Gen.  William 
B.  Saxbe. 

Keener  lives  near  Nankin,  a  small  com- 
munity four  miles  north  of  here.  His  neigh- 
bors and  other  farmers  in  the  area,  includ- 
ing those  opposed  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  re- 
gard him  as  a  fine  man  and  a  successful 
farmer. 

"I  heard  somebody  was  offering  this  stock 
for  25  cents  a  share,"  Keener  said.  "I'd  like 
to  buy  all  I  could  get  my  hands  on  at  that 
price.  But  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out 
who  made  that  offer." 

An  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
of  the  local  newspaper  has — for  several 
days — offered  for  sale  "cheap"  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  Class  A  common.  Class  B  com- 
mon and  Class  A  preferred  Ashland  County 
Farm  Bureau  stock — and  certificates  of 
ownership. 

Farmers  Who  buy  merchandise  from  and 
sell  commodities  to  the  Farm  Bureau  here 
earn  a  share  of  the  profits  the  Co-op  makes 
each  year.  Instead  of  cash,  they  received  stock 
certificates  until  the  early  1950s. 

In  the  50s  and  early  60s,  the  co-op 
switched  from  stock  certificates  to  certifi- 
cates of  ownership.  In  the  early  to  mid-BOs, 
it  again  switched,  this  time  to  a  letter  of 
advice. 

The  stock  certificates  included  a  stated  par 
value  of  $10  a  share. 

The  certificates  of  ownership  are  smaller, 
less  complicated  in  language  and  state  no 
par  value.  Typed  on  them  is  a  dollar  figure 
representing  the  holder's  share  of  that 
year's  profits. 

The  letter  of  advice  first  was  issued  after 
a  government  ruling  that  the  co-c^.  in  order 
to  be  exempt  from  corporate  income  tax. 
must  pay  farmer-memba^  at  least  20%  in 
cash  from  profits  ecimed.  The  individual 
profits  can  be  held  in  reserve. 

The  balance  owed  the  farmer-member  la 
typed  on  the  letter  of  advice  telling  the  hold- 
er he  must  declare  the  withheld  dividend. 


plus  the  amount  of  the  check,  for  income 
tax  purposes. 

Keener  said  he  believed  the  co-op  would 
eventually  redeem  the  stock  certificates, 
many  of  which  date  back  to  1946,  for  full 
par  value.  . 

"We  talked  about  it  last  year,"  he  said. 
"But  the  directors  agreed  we  would  only  put 
it  back  in  blocks.  A  block  costs  $80,000.  Our 
profits  last  year  were  $85,000.  But  we  had 
to  btilld  a  new  mill  at  Loudonville  and  that 
cost  $200,000. 

"The  mill  was  needed  because  the  smaller 
mills  can't  handle  the  amount  of  grain 
farmers  produce  these  days.  They'd  be  wait- 
ing in  line  for  hours  and  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  storage  room.  These  new  mills  oper- 
ate more  efficiently;  save  them  lots  of  time." 

Keener  said  to  his  knowledge  the  co-op 
here  had  made  money  only  in  the  last  two 
years. 

"One  year  they  were  $40,000  in  the  red."  he 
declared.  "I'd  say  we  have  made  quite  an 
Improvement." 


Hawaii's  Leigh-Wai  Doo  Outstanding 
Despite  Polio  Handicap 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  an  inspiration  for  me  to  read 
of  a  young  person  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  scholastic  endeavors  or  other 
worthwhile  pursuits.  It  is  particularly 
inspiring  when  success  is  achieved  despite 
a  serious  physical  handicap.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  call  attention  to  an  exceptional 
young  Hawaii  citizen,  Leigh-Wai  Doo,  of 
Honolulu. 

This  young  man  was  stricken  with 
polio  at  the  age  of  9  months,  which  left 
him  crippled  in  both  legs.  Despite  the  loss 
of  use  of  his  legs  from  infancy,  Leigh-Wal 
has  never  considered  himself  to  be  a 
handicapped  person.  He  set  his  goals 
high,  and  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion has  shown  that  what  matters  in  life 
is  not  what  people  cannot  do.  but  what 
they  can  do.  Leigh-Wal  has  become  an 
expert  surfer  and  has  appeared  in  nu- 
merous surfing  movies  which  demon- 
strate what  a  man  can  achieve  without 
the  use  of  strong  legs. 

Leigh-Wal  has  also  excelled  In  other 
activities.  His  leadership  ability  and  the 
preeminence  he  has  gained  among  his 
contemporaries  are  Indicated  by  his  elec- 
tion as  student  body  president  at  Puna- 
hou  School  in  Honolulu,  as  well  as  the 
American  College  in  Paris.  He  is  present- 
ly a  senior  at  Columbia  University, 
majoring  in  history,  with  his  eyes  set 
on  a  future  In  either  business  or  law. 

I  believe  Leigh-Wai's  story  has  a  very 
special  message  for  handicapped  persons 
across  the  Nation,  as  It  focuses  attention 
on  the  very  real  aJ^llltles  which  can  be 
developed  by  persons  witb  physical 
handicaps. 

As  we  salute  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  means  to  commend  this 
young  Hawaii  citizen  who  haa  shown 


what  a  handicapped  person  can  accom- 
plish through  the  attributes  of  superb 
courage  and  determination. 

I  therefore  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  about  Leigh- 
Wal  Doo,  by  Staff  Writer  David  Butwin. 
which  appeared  In  the  September  10, 
1967.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  &  Advertiser: 

He  StJRrs,  Dates,  Drtves  Despite  Legs 

Handicap 

(By  David  Butwin> 

Leigh-Wal  Doo  bears  his  handicap  so  well 
he  seems  almost  unaware  of  it. 

He  surfs,  skin-dues,  dates  and  fools  around 
In  an  old  station  wagon  like  any  other  21- 
year-old  college  boy  on  summer  vacation — 
despite  a  pair  of  crlpled  legs  that  have  been 
useless  since  Infancy. 

Leigh-Wai — one  of  six  children  of  Mee 
Chow  Doos.  1035  Kinau  St. — says  the  ha.ndi- 
cap  has  caused  him  deep  mental  anguish 
only  once  in  his  life. 

"I'll  tell  you."  he  said  the  other  day.  driv- 
ing through  Waiklki.  "the  first  time  it  reaUy 
struck  me  was  not  when  I  was  very  young. 

"In  those  days  my  family  and  frLenda  ac- 
cepted me  fully.  We  played  totvch  tooitMil, 
swam  and  everything,  and  although  I  knew 
I  W.1S  different,  it  didn't  bother  me. 

"But  the  first  time  it  hurt  was  seeing  my- 
self in  a  surfing  movie.  Until  then  all  my 
conceptions  of  surfing  formed  en  idea  of 
standing  up  on  the  board,  even  though  I 
have  to  kneel  down  and  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  to  ogle  a  well-endowed  blonde 
swinging  by  on  the  sidewalk. 

"What  was  I  saying?"  He  laughed.  "Oti.  I 
was  about  15  then,  and  there  I  was  on  the 
screen  surfing  on  my  hands  and  knee*.  I 
think  it  was  the  first  ttme  I  realized  I  wae 
handicapped,  that  I  was  different  from 
others. 

"So  for  a  while — you  might  consider  this 
a  bit  Juvenile — I  didn't  feel  much  like  surfing 
in  front  of  crowds.  I  was  embarrassed." 

Not  for  long.  After  a  jjerlod  of  agoni2lng 
self-appraisal  in  which  he  fEu;ed  up  with  bla 
handicap  and  decided  to  accept  it,  Leigh- 
Wal  returned  to  the  waves  and  surfed  with. 
a  new  gusto. 

"I'm  very  thankful  for  surfing."  he  said. 
"It's  given  me  a  whole  outlook,  a  way  of 
leading  a  hardy  life. 

"I  unleash  a  lot  of  my  aggressiveness  in 
the  surf,  work  off  a  great  deal  of  anxletiee 
and  frustrations.  I  don't  recall  &  time  I  ever 
came  out  of  the  water  not  smiling." 

Leigh-Wai — who  has  never  stood  up  on  a 
surfboard  but  has  conquered  the  big  waves 
of  Pipeline.  Sunset,  Waimea  and  Haleiwa  in 
a  low  crouch — will  look  up  his  board  thla 
week  and  head  back  to  New  York  for  hla 
senior  year  at  Columbia  University. 

This  does  not  portend  a  land-locked  exis- 
tence. If  he  sees  as  much  as  a  ripple  In  New 
York  Harbor.  Lelgh-Wal  will  hunt  up  a  board 
and  pvaddle  out. 

He  has  surfed  such  improbable  spots  ae 
Biarritz  on  FYance's  south  coast,  the  Guern- 
sey and  Jersey  Channel  Islands  off  Normandy, 
Newport,  R.I.,  and  New  York.  He's  appeared 
In  a  dozen  surfing  movlee,  usually  demoa- 
strating  what  a  man  can  achieve  without 
strong  legs. 

Mee  Chow  Doo,  a  successful  Honolulu  en- 
trepreneur, said  he  brought  up  his  son  with 
no  more  or  less  consideration  than  the  five 
other  children. 

"Leigh-Wal  was  stricken  with  polio  when 
he  was  9  months  old."  his  father  said.  "That's 
why  it  was  very  difllcult  for  us  to  dlagnoee  it, 
because  he  wasn't  old  enough  to  walk  any- 
way. 

"The  fortunate  part,  he  never  felt  any  self- 
ptty.  A  lot  of  people  feel  sorry  for  themselves, 
and  then  regrees.  But  he  never  asked  any 
special  consideration. 
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'In  a  way  you  got  to  give  some  credit  to 
us:  We  never  gave  him  special  considera- 
tion." 

Lelgb-Wal  thinks  it  somewhat  fortunate 
that  he  was  stricken  before  he  knew  how  It 
feels  to  walk  and  run  on  strong  legs. 

"I  was  quite  fortunate  in  that  I  was  raised 
this  way  all  my  life."  he  said.  "Thus  I  didn't 
have  to  make  an  adjustment,  which  I  would 
lm:»g!ne  would  make  it  10  times  harder.  I've 
never  known  anything  else." 

Lelgh-Wal  Is  thankful  that,  unlike  a 
friend  of  his  who  was  crippled  in  a  diving 
accident,  he  has  feeling  in  his  legs. 

Normally  Lelgh-Wal  wears  a  brace  on  his 
left  leg,  which  is  considerably  weaker  than 
his  right.  When  he  takes  off  the  brace,  he 
uses  a  pair  of  aluminum  crutches  or  a  cane. 

"I  take  the  crutches  when  I  go  hiking,"  he 
said.  "That  way  I'm  able  to  leap  over  boul- 
ders. I've  climbed  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  the 
western  Washington  mountains,  and  even 
little  old  Diamond  Head." 

Above  the  waist  Lelgh-Wal  Is  powerfully 
built,  the  result  of  long  swims  and  years  of 
board-paddling. 

At  Columbia  he  Is  majoring  in  history,  but 
this  summer  he  got  an  inside  look  at  the 
business  world,  working  in  the  management 
training  program  at  Dole  Co.  "I  have  been 
toying  with  the  idea  of  going  Into  business 
or  maybe  law."  he  said. 

Strangers  often  tend  to  treat  handicapped 
persons  with  painstaking  courtesy.  Lelgh-Wal 
hasn't  noticed  this,  and  wouldn't  expect  It. 

"I'm  very  fortunate,"  he  said,  "that  so  far 
I've  had  no  trouble  getting  along  with 
people." 

Fellow  students  at  Punahou  (1964)  and 
the  American  College  in  Paris  thought 
enough  of  Lelgh-Wai  to  elect  him  student 
body  president. 

"Prom  time  to  time,"  he  went  on,  "I  have 
felt  .  .  .  embarrassment.  If  you  wish.  When 
It  does  occur  I  try  to  throw  myself  more 
fully  Into  the  situation. 

"But  the  thought  rarely  occurs  to  me  that 
I'm  htmdlcapped.  In  fact  I  don't  even  know 
much  about  polio.  I've  never  studied  up  on 
It.  Really.  It's  been  no  hindrance  at  all." 


Platform  of  the  American  Veterani 
Committee 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Committee,  which  lives  by 
Its  motto  "Citizens  First,  Veterans  Sec- 
ond." this  year  held  its  national  con- 
vention in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  in  Jime. 
In  its  platform  were  planks  about  for- 
eign affairs  and  resolutions  about  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East.  These  planks 
are  both  sober  and  sensible.  I  include  the 
International  affairs  plank  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  : 

INTKBNATIONAL     ATTAIRS 

We  the  members  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  believe  that  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  the  objective  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  maintenance  of  peace.  All  else 
aside,  the  world  must  avoid  the  holocaust  of 
nuclear  war.  Within  that  framework  our  for- 
eign policy,  like  our  domestic  policy,  must  be 
oriented  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual, be  he  black,  white,  brown,  or  yel- 
low, so  that  he  may  eat  and  sleep  In  safety. 
live  bis  life  under  government  of  his  choice 
and  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the 
measure  of  his  aspirations. 


I.   THE   VNTTED   NATIONS   AND   WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 

Only  the  progressive  subordination  of  na- 
tional sovereignty  to  a  democratic  world  gov- 
ernment operating  under  and  Implementing 
world  law  oan  ultimately  and  i>ermanently 
eliminate  the  heavy  burdens  of  national  arm- 
aments and  tlie  scourge  of  international  wel- 
fare, and  permit  the  full  development  of 
human  freedom.  Because  of  its  successful  ex- 
p*ience  with  federalism,  its  worldwide  posi- 
tion of  material  and  moral  strength  and  its 
desire  for  peace,  the  United  States,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  should  take  the  lead  in 
promoting  the  ultimate  subordination  of  na- 
tional authority  to  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  a  progressive  basis  that  will  en- 
hance our  freedom  and  well-being.  Recogni- 
tion of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  rela- 
tions where  such  law  presently  exists,  by 
prompt  repe*l  of  the  CJonnally  reservation 
would  be  one  such  step. 

We  believe  that  there  must  be  an  acceler- 
ation of  progress  of  the  ratification  of  the 
International,  human  rights  agreement  by 
the  United  States  and  other  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  and  a  greater  assertion 
of  leadership  by  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  in  furtherance  of  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  be  man's 
best  hope  for  peace;  and  support  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy.  We  favor  encouragement 
and  aid  to  the  formation  of  supranational 
authorities  of  a  regional  nature  and  of  treaty 
agreements  which  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the 
participating  nations  in  order  to  secure  mu- 
tual advantage,  such  as  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  Euratom  and  others. 

We  regard  the  Integrity  and  independence 
of  the  Secretary  General's  office  as  expressed 
in  the  Charter  crucial  to  the  existence  and 
growth  of  the  United  Nations.  We  shall  op- 
pose any  attempt  which  seeks  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  this  office. 

We  fully  support  a  United  Nations  police 
force  as  one  of  the  important  contributions 
to  peacekeeping  in  the  world.  The  peacekeep- 
ing forces  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
supported  financially  by  all  members  of  the 
UN  and  this  support  must  be  obligatory. 

II.   NUCLEAR  TESTING  AND  DISARMAMENT 

Complete  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing  should  be  the  goal  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Our  world  finds  itself  in  the 
unique  and  unenviable  pKJsition  where  one 
generation  can  make  life  on  earth  unllvable 
for  another  generation. 

The  United  States,  as  the  foremost  nuclear 
power,  must  take  the  lead  In  bringing  the 
other  nuclear  powers — Britain,  Prance,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China — to- 
gether In  good  faith  In  efforts  to  reach  agree- 
ment for  cescatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Complete  and  total  disarmament  is  the 
ultimate  summum  bonum,  but  this  Is  an 
objective  remote  In  time  and  Immediate 
achievement  is  not  feasible.  Efforts  toward 
that  goal,  nonetheless  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  and  should  be  encouraged  in 
other  nations.  Mankind  can  never  reach  Its 
true  destiny  if  It  must  continue  to  allocate 
so  high  a  percentage  of  Its  resources  to  forge 
the  weapons  of  war. 

m.    THE    1TNITEO    STATES    AND    ITS    ALLIES 

Inevitably  differences  will  arise  between 
the  United  States  and  lt£  Allies,  but  these  are 
differences  which  can  be  resolved  around  the 
conference  table.  In  its  negotiations  the 
United  States  should  seek  no  more  than  the 
rights  and  pr\v\legea  of  a  willing  partner. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
was  formed  In  a  world  considerably  different 
from  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  time  for  the 
NATO  Nations  to  reassess  the  objectives  and 
reformulate  the  NATO  role.  Its  continued 
organization  and  operation  should  reflect  its 
changing  purpose. 

In  Latin  America,  the  United  States  has 


uneasy  allies,  but  allies  nonetheless.  We 
must  bend  every  effort  to  erase  the  Image  of 
the  United  States  as  a  prosperous,  patroniz- 
ing, and  paternalistic  benefactor.  It  should 
be  the  objective  of  the  United  States  foreign 
p>ollcy  to  create  instead  an  image  of  a  United 
States  that  wants  to  be  a  good  partner,  as 
well  as  a  good  neighbor,  in  helping  the  peo- 
ples of  Latin  America  work  out  their  own 
destinies. 

The  United  States  should,  at  every  turn, 
encourage  the  United  Nations  or  the  Org.i- 
nization  of  American  States  to  be  the  forum 
in  which  to  resolve  differences  and  disagree- 
ments among  or  with  our  Latin  Americ.ui 
neighbors.  We  must  show  by  word  and  deed 
that  we  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  o.vn 
form  of  government  or  way  of  life  upon  any 
country  of  Latin  America.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  make  It  clear  that  we  will  honor  <; 
call  for  help  by  any  Latin  American  country 
whose  existence  and  destiny  is  being  threat- 
ened by  external  foreign  directed  activity. 

IV.     THE     UNITED     STATES     AND     THE     WORLD 

The  twentieth  century  Is  the  era  of  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  United 
States  must  stand  ready  to  help  those  na- 
tions and  peoples,  if  they  seek  our  help,  to 
establish  their  way  of  life  and  direct  their 
own  destinies. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  must  be 
held  open  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  develop 
responsible  Independence,  and  the  services  of 
the  specialized  agencies  should  be  placed  at 
their  behest. 

United  States  foreign  aid  to  developing 
countries  should  be  continued  and  utiliczd 
at  points  of  greatest  potential.  The  United 
States  shotild  Use  its  financial  and  economic 
resources  to  help  the  people  of  weak  and 
developing  nations  achieve  self  government. 
and  should.  If  requested,  provide  economic 
help  to  protect  them  from  engulfment  or 
encroachment  by  foreign  powers  seeking  to 
Impose  their  own  Ideologies,  disciplines  or 
governments. 

The  Peace  Corps,  since  its  founding,  has 
been  an  effective  ambassador.  It  should  be 
continued  and  expanded. 

Only  when  aeked  and  only  when  It  is  clear 
that  armed  force  is  necessary  to  thwart  a 
takeover  by  powers  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  a  weak  and  developing  nation,  should  the 
United  States  furnish  military  assistance  In 
these  circumstances  the  United  States  should 
stand  ready  to  give  military  aid  to  such  a 
country  to  oppose  imposition  of  an  external 
power,  and  should  make  It  clear  that  Its 
military  effort  is  directed  toward  that  ob- 
jective alone. 

V.   SOVIET  UNION  AND  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  years  have  shown  that  coexistence  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is 
not  only  possible,  but  la  also  a  necessity.  If 
the  world  is  to  remain  at  peace.  This  must 
be  our  modus  Vivendi  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Every  step  should  be  taken  to  enhance. 
Improve,  and  expand  the  spheres  of  coexist- 
ence whether  by  more  frequent  cultural  ex- 
changes. Increased  travel  by  United  States 
citizens  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satel- 
Ute  countries,  expanded  trade  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain,  or  others.  If  we  follow  this 
policy  and  practice,  we  shall  find  the  areas 
of  agreement  becoming  wider  and  the  differ- 
ences, narrower.  The  inevitable  result,  where 
people  meet  people,  is  that  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  Insulate  the  Russians  from  the  ways  of  the 
Russians  from  the  way  of  the  free  world  and 
disregard  the  yearnings  of  the  Russian  citi- 
zenry— which  we  believe  to  be  the  same  as 
ours — for  a  world  at  peace  and  for  good  will 
to  other  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Communist  China  Is  the  riddle  wrapped 
up  in  the  enigma  that  Russia  used  to  be. 

Any  and  all  avenues  that  help  us  learn 
more  about  it  or  initiate  exchange  of  ideas, 
must  be  explored.  The  forum  of  the  United 
Nations  is  one  primary  means  of  Increasing 
our  knowledge,  it  should  no  longer  be  denied 
the  Communist  Chinese.  We  would  not.  how- 
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ever,  deprive  Nationalist  China  of  Its  place  in 

the  United  Nations. 

VI.   WORLD  TRADE 

Tlie  path  to  world  peace  through  world 
trade  is  long,  tortuous,  and  not  always 
clearly  marked.  The  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  In.  where  possible,  and  en- 
courage, where  not.  the  movement  toward 
freer  trade  among  nations.  Countries  must 
export  as  well  as  import  and  stabilizing  ad- 
justments win  have  to  be  made.  Where  hard- 
ships are  visited  upon  domestic  industries, 
some  form  of  temporary  relief  should  be 
provided.  AVC  endorses  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  urges  its  continued  imple- 
mentation by  negotiations  and  agreements. 

VII.  THE   EXAMPLE  Or  AMERICA 

Events  beginning  with  World  War  I  and 
continuing  in  the  post  World  Waur  II  world 
we  live  In  have  thrust  upon  the  United 
States  a  position  of  power  and  responsibility 
It  can  neither  avoid  nor  minimize.  That  posi- 
tion Inevitably  generates  envy,  jealoiisy.  and 
hostility  by  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
earth.  It  Is  the  difficult,  but  essential,  task 
of  the  United  States  to  wear  Its  mantle  of 
world  leadership  gracefully,  to  use  Its  power 
cautiously,  and  to  exercise  Its  responsibility 
wisely,  striving  to  make  the  right  decisions 
In  order  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to  en- 
able the  peoples  of  the  world  to  work  out 
their  destinies  In  an  atmosphere  that  ac- 
cords the  Individual  his  basic  htunan  right 
and  permits  him  to  achieve  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  self-expression. 

Resolution — "Vietnam" 
The  war  In  Vietnam  is  far  more  than  a 
military  struggle  taking  place  In  one  small 
distant  country.  At  stake  are  the  peace  and 
freedom  of  the  world.  The  Vietnamese  con- 
flict— presently  confined  to  one  country — 
could  spread  to  a  general  Asian  war  or  even 
another  world  war.  Hence,  It  Is  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
peace  to  settle  this  conflict  under  terms  that 
will  strengthen  the  basis  for  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world.  To  settle  this  conflict,  the 
U.S.  has  three  possible  courses  to  follow: 

1)  to  withdraw  unilaterally: 

2)  to  destroy  both  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam  by  military  action: 

3)  to  hold  the  line  in  South  Vietnam  while 
pursuing  a  settlement  for  an  enduring  peace. 

AVC  rejects  the  first  two  approaches. 

Unilateral  withdrawal  would  not  bring 
peace  but  would  unleash  totalitarian  forces 
in  Asia  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
would  upset  the  delicate  International  bal- 
ance that  has  so  far  checked  a  third  world 
war. 

The  second  alternative — to  Establish  a 
total  military  victory  over  both  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam — would  likewise  hasten 
the  likelihood  of  a  cataclysmic  clash  with 
China  and,  perhaps,  Russia  as  well. 

Under  these  circumstances,  AVC  advocates 
the  pursuit  of  a  dual  policy: 

1 )  to  halt  a  Communist  takeover  In  South 
Vietnam  by  continuing  the  American  pres- 
ence: 

2)  to  probe  every  possible  channel  for  a 
settlement  that  would  further  an  enduring 
peace. 

For  this  reason,  AVC  endorses  fhe  U 
thant  proposals  for  a  peace  effort : 

a)  an  immediate  multilateral  ceasefire; 

b)  immediate  negotiations  on  the  agenda 
and  parties  to  participate  In  a  formal  con- 
ference. 

c)  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference  to 
work  out  the  terms  of  a  proposed  settle- 
ment. 

While  the  U.S.  should  press  for  this  three 
point  program,  we  ought  also  use  our  full 
Influence  to  guarantee  a  free  and  fair  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  with  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  representative  and  viable  gov- 
ernment. 


Resolution — "Middle  East" 
The  American  Veterans  Committee  calls 
upon  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  use  Its  maximum  effort  to  create  a  fair 
and  lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nitions.  Such  pieace  must  be  based 
upon  such  economic  and  mlUtary  realities  as 
will  insure  the  survival  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  and  resolution  of  the  human  prob- 
lems of  Arab  refugees  and  must  be  guar- 
anteed  by   the  major  powers. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  it  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  understand  what  has  happened 
to  the  great  American  ideal,  I  find  solace 
in  the  message  of  a  Wisconsin  clergy- 
man, the  text  of  which  was  recently 
sent  to  me  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
The  sermon  was  delivered  the  Sunday 
before  Independence  Day  by  the  Rever- 
end Norman  S.  Ream,  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Wauwatosa, 
Wis.  Perhaps  we  would  not  have  as 
much  chaos  and  hatred  in  the  country 
today  if  there  was  more  of  this  type 
message  and  a  little  less  of  the  constant 
antagonistic  attacks  upon  the  great 
American  traditions  which  have  been 
so  prevalent  in  recent  years. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues,  I  include  the  above-mention- 
ed sermon : 

The  Best  Kind  of  Government 
( By  Norman  S.  Ream ) 

"Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day  .  .  ." — 
Genesis  47:23. 

There  are  a  few  acres  of  land  not  far  from 
here  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  me.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  my  profession,  those  few 
wooded  acres  with  a  little  stream  running 
through  them,  and  on  which  Is  a  small  white 
house,  are  the  first  real  estate  I  ever  owned. 

The  day  after  I  had  bought  those  acres  I 
drove  out  from  by  home  aud  walked  over 
every  foot  of  my  "country  estate."  As  I  did  so 
I  found  myself  repeating  the  words.  "This 
land  Is  mine,  this  land  is  mine."  To  own  a 
piece  of  land,  to  have  proprietorship  in  those 
few  acres,  gave  to  me  a  sense  of  well  being 
and  security  which  somehow  or  other  I  had 
never  known  before.  Even  though  I  realize 
that  oiir  ultimate  security  ought  never  to  be 
in  things,  the  ownership  of  that  piece  of  land 
gave  mc  a  real  satisfaction  and  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  and  love  for  this  gfrand  and 
glorious  country  called  the  United  States  of 
America  where  a  man  can  still  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  private  property. 

Soon  after  1  had  acquired  my  little  piece  of 
earth.  I  installed  a  fiagpole  because  I  wanted 
to  see  my  country's  fiag.  which  I  un- 
ashamedly admit  to  loving  and  honoring, 
flying  over  my  acreage.  At  the  base  of  the 
flagi>ole  I  plaxied  in  the  concrete  a  small 
bronze  plaque.  On  it  are  two  nouns  Joined  by 
a  conjunction.  The  two  nouns  are  word  sym- 
bols representing  God's  two  greatest  gifts  to 
man.  They  are,  "Faith  and  Freedom". 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  If  every 
family  in  America  could  own  a  piece  of  the 
soil.  It  does  do  something  to  a  person.  Jeffer- 
son knew  it,  and  tio  doubt  that  Is  why  he 
advocated  that  only  land  owners  should  be 


able  to  vote  in  the  new  country  which  he 
was  helping  to  establish.  One  somehow  or 
other  has  a  greater  love  for  his  country  and  a 
greater  interest  In  Its  welfare  when  he  owns  a 
piece  of  it  which  he  can  call  his. 

There  are  some  strange  things  happening 
in  our  country  today  which  I  doubt  would  be 
happening  If  more  of  our  citlzena  felt  that 
they  owned  this  land  in  which  they  live.  One 
of  these  strange  and  different  things  is  a 
black  Fwwer  advocate  shouting, 

"I  will  not  go  to  Vietnam.  I  will  not  serve 
in  the  army.  I  will  say,  'Hell,  no"  ...  I  will 
go  to  Jail.  To  hell  with  this  country." 

This  is  Indeed  a  strange  thing  to  be  hap- 
pening in  America,  but  it  Is  only  one  of  many 
strange  things  that  are  happening.  It  la 
strange  to  see  an  unthinking  moto  of  New 
York  beatniks  publicly  burning  the 
American  flag. 

It  is  strange  to  see  college  students  de- 
manding that  the  institutions  wlilch  they 
are  privileged  to  attend  be  run  by  the«n- 
selves,  instead  of  the  administrative  and 
faculty  officials  who  have  been  charged  with 
that  responsibility. 

It  is  strange  to  see  American  streets  which 
are  unsafe  for  honest  cUtzens,  and  court 
decisions  which  protect  the  criminal  more 
than  the  criminal's  victim. 

It  is  strange  to  see  a  national  policy  which 
fights    communism    10,000    miles    away    but 
permits  It  to  flourish  90  miles  ayay. 
n 

On  this  Sunday  closest  to  Independence 
Day  it  is  appropriate  to  remember  the  words 
and  lives  of  some  of  those  men  who  made  this 
country  possible,  and  to  reflect  on  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

In  a  time  when  some  theologians  are  say- 
ing, "God  Is  dead",  it  is  refreshing  to  re- 
call that  the  Mayflower  Compact,  that  docu- 
ment which  was  the  first  In  all  recorded  his- 
tory to  be  signed  by  those  It  was  meant  to 
govern,  mentions  the  deity  five  times  In  Its 
three  short  paragraphs.  Certainly  these  were 
men  and  women  of  faith,  in  search  of  free- 
dom. 

It  is  thrilling  to  read  the  concluding  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  re- 
flect on  the  character  and  the  conviction  of 
those  men  who  wrote  there: 

"With  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

It  Is  good  to  remember  General  George 
Washington  praying  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  saying  In  bis  Gettysburg 
Address : 

"That  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  lor 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  strange,  that  the  religlotis 
faith  which  helped  establish  America  and 
gave  strength  and  courage  to  Its  founders 
iB  more  and  more  being  outlawed  In  the 
land. 

Faith  and  freedom  are  Interdependent  and 
always  belong  together.  As  a  nation  during 
the  last  several  decades  we  have  lost  much 
of  our  traditional  faith  In  God.  Along  wieh 
It  has  gone  much  of  ovir  traditional  free- 
dom. Now  we  look  more  to  the  state  than 
to  God.  and  with  each  increiaslng  glance 
In  that  direction  we  chip  away  a  bit  of  our 
free  heritage.  To  look  to  the  state  always  In- 
creases the  power  of  the  state,  and  a  con- 
centration of  pKDwer  Is  what  always  precedes 
the  destruction  of  liberty, 
m 

Let  me  illustrate  that  last  point — a  con- 
centration of  power  Is  what  always  precedes 
the  destruction  of  liberty.  The  illustration 
Is  at  least  3000  years  old. 

I  need  but  refer  to  the  passage  of  scripture 
contained  in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Genesis.  In  that  book  we  read  how  the 
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father  and  brothws  of  Joseph  left  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  went  to  Egypt  because  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  food.  They  settled  In  the 
land  with  the  Pharaoh's  blessings.  Joseph, 
the  younger  brother,  was  the  Pharoah's  prime 
minister,  but  he  was  still  under  the  domina- 
tion and  rule  of  the  Pharaoh.  As  time  went 
on.  the  famine  which  had  covered  the  land 
of  Canaan  spread  into  Egypt.  Joseph  had 
foreseen  It  in  the  Pharaoh's  dream  which  he 
had  interpreted.  Joseph  proceeded  to  store 
great  quantities  of  food  during  a  seven  year 
period  in  preparation  for  the  seven  years  of 
famine  that  were  to  come.  It  was  the  people's 
food;  It  belonged  to  them.  It  was  gathered 
by  the  government  into  vast  warehouses  and 
kept  there  in  preparation  for  the  future. 

When  the  famine  came,  however,  the  food 
was  not  given  back  to  the  people:  it  was  sold 
to  the  people.  Finally  when  the  people  had 
no  more  money  with  which  to  buy  the  food, 
the  Pharaoh  said  to  them,  "You  don't  need 
money.  Just  bring  me  your  cattle."  So  the 
people  brought  their  cattle,  their  herds,  their 
oxen  and  asses,  and  gave  those  to  the  Pharoah 
In  exchange  for  food.  The  following  year 
when  the  famine  still  continued  and  they 
bad  no  money  and  no  cattle,  the  Pharoah 
said,  "You  will  libt  need  money  and  you  will 
not  need  cattle,  Just  give  me  your  land,  and 
I  win  give  you  food  in  exchange  for  that." 
The  hungry  people  gave  their  land  to  the 
Pharaoh  and  the  Pharaoh  gave  them  food, 
•their  food  which  they  had  produced  and 
given  to  the  Pharaoh  In  order  to  prepare 
for  this  very  emergency. 

The  following  year'  the  famine  still  con- 
tinued. The  people  now  had  no  money,  they 
had  no  cattle,  they  had  no  land.  So  they 
went  once  more  to  the  Pharaoh  and  you  can 
read  what  Joseph,  speaking  for  the  Pharaoh, 
told  them  by  turning  to  the  23rd  verse  of  the 
47th  chapter  of  Genesis: 

"Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and 
yoxu"  land,  for  the  Pharaoh." 

The  food  which  the  Pharaoh  had  taken 
from  the  people  represented  power  over  the 
people,  and  a  concentration  of  power.  In 
that  Instance  as  in  every  Instance,  preceded 
the  destruction  of  freedom.  The  Pharaoh  had 
bought  the  people,  they  were  now  his  slaves. 

James  Iifodlson,  one  of  the  founding 
fathers,  knew  and  understood  this  truth, 
and  he  one  day  said : 

"There  are  more  Instances  of  the  abridg- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  people  by  gradual 
and  silent  encroachment  of  those  In  power 
than  by  violent  and  sudden  usurpations." 

Men,  If  they  want  to  remain  free  must 
have  faith  in  Ood  and  faith  in  themselves. 
Once  they  lose  faith  in  themselves  and  faith 
In  Ood  and  turn  to  some  other  source  for 
the  things  which  are  necessary  to  life,  they 
have  begun  to  sacrifice  their  freedom  and 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  slavery, 
rv 

There  are  many,  many  people  In  our  so- 
ciety today  who  speak  and  act  as  if  they 
hated  the  ho-itage  which  is  ours  as  Amer- 
icans. They  are  the  kind  of  people  I  cited  at 
the  beginning  at  this  sermon — they  can 
think  only  of  how  evil  America  is. 

America  Is  not  perfect  because  Americans 
are  not  perfect.  This  country  has  done  some 
things  for  which  all  of  us  are  ashamed.  But 
this  Is  the  freest,  the  grandest,  the  most 
glcalous  nation  that  the  human  race  has 
ever  known.  Rather  than  decry  it,  and  be- 
rate It,  and  condemn  It,  we  need  to  try  to 
make  It  even  better,  to  correct  Its  faults, 
but  not  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  the  free- 
dom which  has  made  it  the  greatest  nation 
of  all  history. 

Eric  Hotfer.  the  part-time  longshoreman 
and  philosopher,  has  characterized  some  of 
the  p)eople  who  are  America's  worst  critics: 

"The  attitude  of  the  Intellectual  commu- 
nity toward  America  is  shaped  not  by  the 
creative  few  but  by  the  many  who  for  one 


reason  or  another  cannot  transmute  their 
dissatisfaction  into  a  creative  Impulse,  and 
cannot  acquire  a  sense  of  uniqueness  and  of 
growth  by  developing  and  expressing  their 
capacities  and  talents.  There  is  nothing  In 
contemporary  America  that  can  cure  or  alle- 
viate their  chronic  frustration. 

"Even  Lf  we  should  banish  poverty  from 
the  land,  lift  up  the  Negro  to  true  equality, 
withdraw  from  Vletn.am  and  give  half  of  the 
national  Income  as  foreign  aid  they  will  still 
see  America  as  an  air-conditioned  nightmare 
unfit  for  them  to  live  in." 

Which  leads  us  to  the  title  of  this  sermon, 
"The  Best  Kind  of  Government."  The  best 
kind  of  ETOvernment  is  always,  of  course,  self 
government,  but  If  men  and  women  cannot 
or  will  not  t)e  self-governing  in  their  desires, 
their  passions,  their  greed,  then  they  will  al- 
ways be  governed  by  others.  The  less  self 
government  there  is.  the  more  Imposed  gov- 
ernment there  will  be.  If  each  one  of  us 
cannot  be  a  self-governine;,  self-reliant.  In- 
dependent, honest  person  of  good  character, 
then  we  invite  some  external  force  to  take 
over  oiu-  life  and  to  govern  It  for  us. 

The  whole  history  of  the  loss  of  human 
liberty  is  the  history  of  men  and  women  who 
will  not  govern  themselves  properly  and 
adequately.  When  things  get  diflBcuIt.  when 
they  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own 
lack  of  self-government,  they  cry  out  to 
someone  (ultimately  the  government) ,  "Here 
is  our  land,  here  is  our  cattle,  here  is  our 
money.  Come,  give  us  food,  and  we  will  l>e 
your  slaves." 

We  live  in  a  world  where,  as  always,  there 
Is  opportunity  and  challenge,  but  in  order 
to  meet  the  opportunity  and  the  challenge, 
we  must  remain  free.  With  a  firm  reliance 
on  Almighty  God  and  with  deep  conviction 
that  our  heritage  of  freedom  and  individ- 
ualism Is  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  us  by 
Almighty  God,  we  will  be  able  to  write  an- 
other chapter  in  man's  continuing  struggle 
for  meaning  and  fulfillment,  and  succeeding 
generations  will  riee  up  and  call  us  blessed. 


The  Requirements  of  Peace 

EXTE^^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  the  frustrations  and  emotions 
that  too  often  seem  to  rule  in  troublous 
and  perilous  times  it  is  truly  refreshing 
to  read  the  words  of  President  Bourgiilba 
of  Tunisia,  as  taken  from  an  address  he 
recently  deUvered  to  the  Tunisian  Stu- 
dents .Association. 

In  that  address,  President  Bourguiba 
commented  In  a  statesmanlike  and  real- 
istic manner  on  two  of  the  major  foreign 
policy  issues  of  the  day — the  Middle  East 
and  Vietnam — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
underlying  his  words  is  some  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  trust  and  confidence  that  he 
and  his  people  place  In  our  Nation,  a 
condition  that  was  heretofore  served  and, 
I  hope,  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  friendly  and  coopera- 
tive relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  submit  President  Bourguiba  s  re- 
marks for  the  Information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 


PRESroENT    BOORCUIBA     ON     THE    MmDLE    EaST 

AND  Vietnam 
(Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  on  Au- 
gust 23,    1967,  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Tunisian  Students  Associ.i- 
tion) 

Ever  since  the  cold  war  divided  the  world 
into  two  opposite  camps,  students  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  keen  competition  for  their 
allegiance  and  support.  Each  of  these  two 
camps  wanted  to  have  them  on  their  side. 
Being  endowed  with  great  generosity  of  spirit 
and  views,  the  young  rather  than  the  adults 
can  become  easily  stirred  up  by  great  ide.is. 
Therefore,  a  certain  kind  of  propaganda  aims 
at  sparking  and  exploiting  this  enthusla.^m 
to  a  point  whore  the  students  are  so  highly 
intoxicated  that  they  lose  their  ability  to 
exercise  their  personal  Judgement.  Thus  con- 
ditioned, they  become  the  tool  of  a  propa- 
ganda which  they  have  not  bothered  in  most 
cases  to  analyse. 

On  every  Issue  they  want  to  have  progres- 
sive ideas,  and  It  so  happens  that  in  their 
eyes,  the  Soviet  positions  bear  the  perfect 
label  of  progreeslve  thinking.  These  students 
tend,  therefore,  to  always  ally  their  views  on 
attitudes  whlcii  they  have  not  themselves 
conceived  and  they  come  to  consider  Marsliall 
Sallal  of  Yemen  as  a  progressive  leader,  but 
not  Bourguiba  whose  actions  aim  at  emanci- 
pating the  women,  instructing  and  guiding 
the  youth,  and  Insuring  dignity  and  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  his  people. 

FOR   A    RATIONAL,   APPROACH   TO   WORLD    PROBLEMS 

I  would  only  have  to  attack  the  Americans 
or  "Imperialism"  to  be  classified  among  the 
progressive  and  revolutionary  leaders  of  the 
world.  This  Is  not  serious.  This  attitude  of 
proselytlsm  fiows  from  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  philosophy,  which 
assumes  that  communism  will  eventually 
triumph  In  the  world.  Since  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  Power  capable  of  barring 
the  achievement  of  such  a  purpose,  the 
Soviet  Union  does  everything  it  can  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Its  supporters,  or  at 
least,  to  decrease  the  number  of  America's 
friends.  In  this  endeavor  the  U.S.S.R  is 
guided  by  some  sort  of  a  messianic  attitude 
for  It  Is  convinced  that  It  obeys  a  fundamen- 
tal law  of  history  and  If  the  propaganda 
slogans  sometimes  happen  to  change  ac- 
cording to  International  circumstances,  the 
objective  remains  the  same. 

But  paradoxically,  while  some  countries  of 
the  "Third  World"  are  using  such  slogans, 
the  country  where  communism  was  first  in- 
troduced Is  In  the  process  of  changing  the 
very  foundations  of  Marxism. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  Soviet  Uiiion 
and  the  United  States  have  come  to  a  point 
where  they  can  reach  agreement  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Issues,  and  they  sometimes 
do  so  over  the  shoulders  of  some  countries 
of  the  "Third  World"  which  believed  that 
they  could  count  on  the  revolutionary  ■soli- 
darity" of  Soviet  Russia. 

All  things  being  what  they  are  and  espe- 
cially what  they  become,  we  are  determined 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned  to  seek  every  pos- 
sible assistance  whether  it  comes  from  the 
East  or  from  the  West,  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementing our  development  programs 

We  all  know  too  well  what  It  costs  some 
countries  which  label  themselves  revolution- 
ary to  act  like  the  legendary  Don  Quixote. 
While  they  battle  against  the  windmills  of 
Imperialism,  the  people  whom  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  continue  to  endure  the  worst 
kind  of  misery,  and  live  under  conditions 
where  the  most  elementary  liberties  are 
denied. 

ARAB    POLICT    TOWARD    ISRAEL 

The  fight  against  "Imperialism"  remains 
the  prime  concern  of  these  regimes  and  In 
the  specific  case  of  Palestine,  they  have  con- 
tinued to  pursue  a  policy  of  dropping  the 
substance  for  the  shadow. 
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The  State  of  Israel  is  recognized  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
furthermore  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  its  existence  Is  only  challenged  by  the 
Arab  States.  It  Is  useless  In  these  conditions 
to  refuse  adamantly  to  recognize  this  reality. 
To  claim  to  eradicate  Israel  from  the  map  of 
the  world  Is  to  condemn  oneself  to  virtual 
isolation.  No  matter  how  regrettable  and 
unjust  It  is,  such  a  situation  does  exist. 

This  injustice  dates  back  to  when  the 
United  Nations  founded  Israel  In  violation 
of  the  moral  code  and  the  principles  which 
are  contained  in  Its  Charter. 

I  maintain  that  In  our  action  to  put  an 
end  to  such  an  Injustice,  we  must  take  such 
a  factor  into  account.  Instead  the  policy 
which  the  Arabs  have  pursued  up  to  now, 
has  resulted  In  showing  the  sympathy  of  aU 
the  people,  even  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  of  the  "Third  World",  to  the  side  of 
Israel. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  Egypt 
who  created  the  casus  belli  while  in  our  \iew 
it  is  the  very  existence  of  Israel  which  con- 
stitutes an  aggression.  Ever  since  Israel  has 
been  recognized  by  the  United  Nations,  we 
ought  to  have  considered  such  a  fact  so  as 
to  better  choose  an  appropriate  strategy 
which  would  have  ensured,  in  the  long  run, 
complete  victory  over  IsraeU  colonialism. 

THE  RESUl-TS  Or  MISCALCtTLATION 

Because  the  aggressor  was  expected  to 
come  from  the  east  and  he  came  Instead 
from  the  west,  because  an  error  was  com- 
mitted In  weighing  the  actual  balance  of 
forces,  and  because  the  circumstances  were 
most  Inappropriate  to  modify  by  force  an  in- 
Just  equilibrium  which  resulted  from  a  pre- 
vious defeat,  the  Arab  countries  are  now  sub- 
jected to  the  terrible  humiliation  of  a  new 
defeat  and  the  occupation  of  new  parts  of 
their  territories. 

Israel  was  content  with  her  borders  of  1956 
and  neither  did  she  claim  the  entire  city  of 
Jerusalem,  nor  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan 
River,  nor  half  of  the  Suez  Canal,  nor  tlie 
other  territories  which  she  now  occupies  in 
the  Sinai  Peninsula.  But  a  series  of  measures 
were  taken  deliberately  and  without  consid- 
ering the  risks  Involved  to  bar  her  access 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  which  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  this  equlllbrltun  that  had  been 
tolerated  as  the  lesser  evil  following  the 
tripartite  aggression  of  1956  and  which  had 
been  embodied  in  an  International  agree- 
ment. 

One  very  well  knew  that  the  opponent 
would  not  fall  to  react  and  the  Arab  press 
itself  hinted  at  such  a  possibility,  (Al 
Ahram,  of  May  26,  1967) .  This  reaction  was 
indeed  clearly  foreseen.  It  was  even  expected 
so  as  to  Justify  a  counter-offensive  which 
would  "Put  an  End"  to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  then,  the  Israeli  forces  have  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  sifter  being 
subjected  to  a  downpour  of  fire  and  napalm, 
the  Arabs  are  once  again  on  the  road  to 
exodiis. 

FOR   A   NEW   APPROACH 

After  the  defeat  which  they  Just  endured, 
the  Arab  States  should  reconsider  the  po- 
licy which  they  have  stubbornly  pursued  for 
the  past  20  years.  Whatever  It  costs  them,  the 
lesser  evil  would  be  to  end  the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency in  order  to  recover  the  lands  which 
have  been  conquered  by  the  Jewish  State, 
and  to  avert  greater  dangers. 

After  that,  they  would  have  to  strive  and 
promote  their  people  to  the  level  of  strong 
and  highly  developed  nations,  so  that  they 
would  one  day.  be  capable  to  prevent  any 
Injustice,  to  deter  any  aggression,  and  to 
wield,  one  day,  the  greater  power. 

I  referred  specifically  to  the  case  of  Pales- 
tine to  Illustrate  my  thoughts  and  to  demon- 
strate to  you  that  the  young  people,  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  exercise  responsi- 
bilities In  their  countries,  must  learn  to  rea- 
son sensibly  and  soundly,  and  not  to  shut 
their  eyes  on  some  realities,  no  matter  how 
unpleasant  they  are. 


VITTNAM   AND   POWER    POUTICS 

I  read  with  Interest  the  various  motions 
which  you  have  adopted  during  your  recent 
Oongrees  and  I  particularly  noted  your  con- 
cern over  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  I  beUeve, 
however,  that  you  have  not  analysed  this  Is- 
sue deeply  enotigh,  for  It  Is  not  as  simple  as 
one  might  be  led  to  believe.  It  Is  indeed  a 
most  serious  Issue  which  Is  liable  to  disrupt 
the  whole  balance  of  power  In  the  world. 

Following  the  last  war,  the  world  found 
Itself  divided  into  two  blocs:  the  communist 
countries  tmd  the  others.  If  the  requirements 
of  the  war  had  tempwrarily  brought  together 
the  so-called  Allied  Powers  against  Hitler's 
Germany,  the  fundamental  differences  of 
their  regimes  did  not  In  anyway  disappear. 
Once  Nazism  was  clamped  down,  each  of  the 
former  allies  hurriedly  attempted  to  enlarge 
its  zone  of  Influence. 

Therefore,  after  the  Soviets  and  the  Amer- 
icans had.  each  for  themselves,  proceeded  to 
simultaneously  "liberate"  some  parts  of  the 
world,  they  established  a  demarcation  line 
which  corresponded  to  the  advance  of  their 
respective  armies.  The  grounds  of  such  a 
confrontation  were  successively  Germany 
and  Axistria,  later  Korea  and  later  still,  Viet- 
nam. 

On  several  occasions,  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempted to  Improve  her  positions,  but  she 
had  to  back  down  In  the  face  of  firm  resist- 
ance. The  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Korean  war 
were  the  most  acute  developments  of  So- 
viet-American confrontation,  and  it  la  with 
a  view  to  preserlng  such  a  balance  that  the 
Soviet  Umon  and  the  United  States  are  stlU 
maintaining  their  forces  In  both  Germanles. 

If  sometimes  the  two  great  Powers  col- 
lided in  an  armed  confiict  by  proxy  Uke  In 
Korea,  such  a  war  nevertheless,  always  ended 
with  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  It  was 
finally  realized  that  the  division  of  some 
countries  would  only  end  when  first  a  de- 
tente, then  an  imderstandlng  prevail  be- 
tween the  two  super  Powers.  Great  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  that  direction. 

THE    CHALLENGE    Or   CHINA 

But  since  then,  China  entered  the  scene 
and  In  pressuring  Hanoi  to  maintain  Its  in- 
transigent stand,  she  seeks  nothing  else  but 
to  confound  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  prove 
that  guerrilla  warfare  can  defeat  the  Amer- 
ican armies.  If  such  were  the  case.  It  would 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  are  not 
Invincible  In  spite  of  their  nuclear  hard- 
ware. 

China's  hopes  could  then  be  fulfilled  and 
nothing  would  prevent  the  outpour  of  Its 
multitudes  over  Vietnam,  Asia,  and  even 
Russia.  She  would  furthermore  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  claim  and  Indeed  grab  the  leader- 
ship of  the  communist  world. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  we  ought  to  understand  the  oft  ref>eated 
demand  by  Hanoi's  leaders  that:  "The  ag- 
gressor should  leave  first,  then  peace,  free- 
dom, and  reunification  would  then  set  in  by 
themselves".  This  Is  a  precondition  which 
has  never  been  set  forth  by  any  people  strug- 
gling for  their  liberation  even  in  colonial 
wars.  During  the  Algerian  war,  neither  did 
the  Algerian  Provisional  Government,  nor 
Ben  Bella,  nor  Boumedienne,  ever  Insist  that 
the  French  Forces  withdraw  before  any  ne- 
gotiations could  begin. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  events  leads  Indeed 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
being  fought  behind  the  scenes  by  the 
United  States  and  China.  Considering  that 
the  world  balance  of  power  hovers  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  conflict.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  would  give  up  In  these 
conditions.  Mao  Tse  Tung  on  the  other  hand 
is  bent  on  demonstrating  that  the  U.S.  can 
Indeed  be  forced  to  surrender. 

THE   DANGEB   Or   WAB 

One  can  Imagine  the  kind  of  danger  to 
which  the  world  would  be  exposed  if  East 
Germany  or  the  Federal  Republic  attempted 
to  achieve  for  their  own  sake — like  In  Viet- 
nam— the   reunification   of   the   country.   A 


confiict  between  the  red  army  and  the  Amer- 
ican forces  would  be  unavoidable. 

Now  everyone  knows  that  the  United 
States  twe  willing  to  close  their  military 
bases  abroad.  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  they 
simply  want  to  make  sure  that  once  their 
forces  are  withdrawn,  appropriate  conven- 
tions would  Insure  complete  self  determina- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese  people,  that  is  their 
ability  to  elect  the  regime  of  their  choice 
and  the  men  of  their  choice.  I  fear  that 
should  the  United  States  withdraw  without 
prior  agreement  specifying  such  a  guarantee, 
Vietnam  might  net  be  reunified,  and  neither 
would  it  become  free  nor  Independent.  His- 
tory and  the  specific  weight  of  China  some- 
how seem  to  point  toward  such  an  eventu- 
ality which  would  without  fall  bring  man- 
kind to  the  brink  of  a  third  World  War. 

China  Is  left  today  to  the  destructive 
frenzy  of  the  Red  Guards  who  do  not  even 
respect  the  Immunity  of  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. One  could  fear  the  worst  from  these 
unleashed  hordes.  The  Soviet  Union  cer- 
tainly does  not  wish  to  see  a  victorious  China 
emerge,  for  she  knows  all  too  well  the  danger 
to  which  she  herself  would  be  exp>06ed.  The 
whole  Asian  part  of  her  territory  could  be 
dangerously  threatened. 

Today  one  can  say  without  paradox  that 
the  Soviet  UrUon  fears  China  more  than  she 
would  the  United  States.  Perhaps  she  even 
does  foresee  that  one  day  she  would  need 
their  help  Just  as  In  the  darkest  years  of 
Hitler's  aggression.  Therefore  things  are  far 
from  being  that  simple  and  the  so  called 
"Imperialism"  is  quite  often  only  a  question 
of  point  of  view. 

It  is  only  unfortunate  for  mankind  that 
peace  should  be  based  upon  a  balance  of 
power.  At  Potsdam  and  Yalta  the  world  wa» 
sliced  into  spheres  of  Influence  and  every- 
tlme  one  of  the  major  Powers  attempted  to 
expand  Its  own  zone.  It  was  generally  the 
country  situated  on  the  threshold  which 
paid  the  heavy  price  of  such  a  move.  This  is 
the  case  of  Germany,  of  Korea,  and  of  Viet- 
nam. — 

But  While  In  the  first  two  Instances  some 
sort  of  an  agreement  seems  to  prevail  on  the 
basis  of  peaceful  coexistence  that  Is  in  effect 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  until  a 
more  meaningful  understanding  could  be 
sought,  in  Vietnam,  China  regards  "F>eaceful 
co-existence"  as  an  act  of  treason  In  terms 
of  revolutionary  principles  and  she  strlvea 
hard  to  demonstrate  that  her  position  is  the 
only  right  one. 

Tmr  REQUIREMENTS    OF    PKACE 

I  do  not  seek  to  spare  or  please  any  coun- 
try when  I  maintain  that  the  world  would 
be  In  danger  if  In  the  event  of  a  movement 
of  public  opinion  the  United  States  were 
to  return  to  their  former  Isolationism.  One 
could  content  that  Vietnam  means  Uttle  to 
them  after  all,  and  that  the  Chinese  are,  at 
the  moment.  In  no  position  to  threaten  them, 
but,  granted  a  U.S.  unilateral  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam,  China  would  most  certainly 
submerge  all  the  countries  of  the  region,  and 
pull  away  from  Moscow  the  leadership  of  the 
communist  world,  thtis  Jeopardizing  world 
peace.  Vietnam  would  be  the  first  country 
to  be  overrun,  then  would  come  the  turn  of 
India,  which  already  experienced  Chinese  ag- 
gression, then  Outer  Mongolia,  whose  posi- 
tion is  believed  to  be  threatened.  Thus  deter- 
mined to  expand  their  vital  space  by  con- 
quest, the  Chinese  would  march  off  to  re- 
establish their  old  empire.  A  Third  World 
War  would  be  doomed  to  break  out.  The 
dimensions  and  the  significance  of  the  con- 
flict being  waged  in  Vietnam  go  therefore 
far  beyond  the  border  of  this  country  and 
although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  one  could 
contend  that  the  Vietnamese  are  fighting  the 
wrong  enemies.  Those  who  actually  encour- 
age them  to  fight  the  Americans  are  none 
other  than  the  very  same  leaders,  who  behind 
the  scenes,  await  the  opportunity  to  enslave 
them  and  to  rebuild  the  former  Chinese 
Empire. 
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Olven  the  facts  of  geography,  the  specinc 
weight  of  China,  and  her  insistence  to  cling 
to  Stalin's  Ideology,  one  could  not  but  con- 
clude that  Vietnam  would  experience  a  fate 
similar  to  the  one  which  had  befallen  the 
countries  of  Esistem  Eiu'ope  in  the  days  of 
StaUn. 

If  commxinlsm  champions  democracy  and 
Independence,  it  certainly  does  so  in  coun- 
tries other  than  those  who  were  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  Stalin  or  who  are  now 
threatened  to  fall  under  Mao's.  Even  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  realized  that  and  is 
proceeding  to  change  her  Ideological  con- 
cepts. When  the  real  image  of  Stalinism  was 
Anally  unveiled,  the  iron  clad  unity  which 
held  the  communist  world  together,  disinte- 
grated forever,  but  in  the  process,  the  Soviet 
Union  won  the  confidence  of  a  great  number 
of  democracies  which  did  not  doubt  Khru- 
shchev's sincerity  when  he  initiated  his  his- 
toric turn-about  in  favour  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

PBOCRESS     VERSUS    DEMACOCT 

I  am  therefcM-e  surprised  that  some  young 
people  still  continue  to  measxu-e  the  sub- 
stance of  progreeslve  leadership  in  terms  of 
standards  established  by  sucf.  and  such 
country,  and  that  they  sjretematlcally  and 
blindly  use  this  arbitrary  yardstick  to  Judge 
the  position  of  their  own  country. 

Real  progress  amounts  to  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  one's  people  and  to  actively  promote 
Its  evolution  through  an  appropriate  social 
policy,  through  the  education  of  youth,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  the  eradication 
of  obsolete  traditions;  so  many  endeavors, 
that  even  the  Soviet  Pravda  acltnowledges, 
are  being  achieved  in  Tunisia. 

It  1b  therefore  unfortvmate  that  some 
rather  sound-minded  people  who  are  some- 
times plagued  by  a  feeling  of  guilt,  do  not 
dare  express  their  opinions  freely  and  feel 
obliged  to  conform  their  views  to  the  ideol- 
ogy which  Is  "In"  at  the  moment.  If  one  is 
gentUnely  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of 
his  opinion,  I  do  not  object,  for  there  Is 
nothing  I  appreciate  more  than  a  sincere 
action.  But  I  cannot  stand  systematic  align- 
ment. One  must  have  the  courage  to  defend 
his  point  of  view  In  as  much  as  it  is  founded 
on  reason,  realitiee,  and  precise  facts.  If  such 
a  point  of  view  happens  to  be  contrary  to 
mine,  I  nevertheless  respect  It,  for  no  specific 
ties  of  dependence  bind  me  either  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  Great  Britain,  or  to  any 
other  Power. 

A  French  official  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying,  "Among  all  the  countries  I  visited,  it 
Is  Tunisia  which  appeared  to  me  as  being  the 
least  dependent."  It  Is  true  Indeed,  that  we 
hang  on  no  one's  coat  tails.  Our  people  are 
relatively  mature,  we  have  a  long  history  be- 
hind us,  and  we  try  to  analyse  events  ob- 
jectively. This  Is  why  we  have  never  stooped 
to  resort  to  the  kind  of  demagogic  practices 
which  are  being  followed  by  some  so  called 
revolutionary  countries.  Their  setbacks  are 
all  too  well  known,  and  If  the  gentlemen  who 
govern  these  countries  really  wanted  to  serve 
their  people,  why  don't  they  strive  to  help 
them  make  up  for  centuries  of  backwardness 
and  raise  their  social,  economic,  and  tech- 
nological standards.  Instead  of  being  reduced 
to  begging  right  and  left.  In  order  to  feed 
them. 

Tunisia  enjoys  everybody's  respect  and 
esteem,  whether  It  be  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  or  France,  whom  we  fought 
for  so  long.  We  also  never  laboured  under 
the  complexes  of  those  countries  whose  proc- 
ess of  decolonization  was  111  started  and  who 
were  never  able  to  overcome  their  past  bitter- 
ness. 

It  Is  essentially  In  this  spirit  that  I  would 
like  to  see  the  students  fulfill  their  mission 
which  is  to  serve  their  country  first,  instead 
of  trying  to  conform  themselves  to  uncom- 
promising attitudes. 


Ghetto  Riots'  Message  Gear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFaD 

OF  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
editorial  in  the  Arlington  Heights  Herald 
and  15  other  suburban  newspapers  pub- 
lished by  Paddock  Publications.  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  Dl.,  the  urgent  mat- 
ters of  ghetto  rioting  and  urban  poverty 
were  discussed  In  a  most  thoughtful,  dis- 
passionate way. 

The  Paddock  editorial  of  September  1, 
1967,  not  only  presented  the  problem 
and  defined  the  devastation  it  causes,  but 
it  also  suggested  some  possible  solutions. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  the  Paddock 
Publications'  editorial  entitled:  "Ghetto 
Riots'  Message  Clear."  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

GHffrro  Riots'  Message  Clear 

The  nightmare  of  slum  rebellion,  break- 
down of  civil  discipline,  crime  and  crisis 
erupting  in  our  cities  has  left  the  nation 
numb  with  horror. 

The  message  carried  by  the  bricks  and 
bottles  of  ghetto  rioters  is  unmistakable: 
participation  in  our  competitive  society 
cannot  be  limited  by  skin  color,  economic 
background,  or  denial  of  education.  An  In- 
dividual must  be  measured  In  terms  of  his 
own  work,  efforts,  skill,  and  potential. 

There  is  no  cheap  or  simple  answer  to  an 
accumulation  of  more  than  100  years  of 
deprivation.  exploitation  and  injustice. 
Somehow,  the  means  must  be  found  to  dis- 
tribute opportunities  in  our  society  more 
equitably. 

Our  system  must  be  made  to  work  t>etween 
the  majority  "haves"  and  the  minority  "have 
nots."  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  survive 
In  cities  half-prosperous  and  half-p>oor,  half 
free  and  half  less-than-free. 

Indifference  and  inaction  have  helped  to 
create  the  atmosphere  for  violence  and  are 
the  result  of  our  refusal  to  deal  with  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  Negroes  and  other 
disadvantaged  citizens. 

Both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  our 
society  have  failed  to  Identify  and  treat  the 
conditions  that  lead  to  such  violence:  to 
erase  slum  housing,  to  raise  incomes,  to 
provide  better  education  and  medical  care, 
to  furnish  cultural  standards  for  p>eople  who 
have  never  known  them. 

The  first  necessity  is  to  provide  for  proper 
law  enforcement. 

There  can  be  no  freedom,  no  progress  In 
the  absence  of  order;  laws  cannot  be  re- 
written by  warfare  in  the  streets. 

The  rights  of  some  citizens  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  destroying  the  rights  of  all  others. 
Majorities  have  a  right  to  protection  of  life 
and  property  as  much  as  minorities:  it  Is  a 
crime  for  rioters  to  terrorize  cities,  and  such 
law  breakers  are  criminals,  not  "social  pro- 
testers." 

While  law  and  order  must  prevail — includ- 
ing stern  measures  If  necessary — we  cannot 
abandon  our  national  commitment  to  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  Justice. 

If  our  current  crises  have  taught  us  noth- 
ing else,  they  have  demonstrated  the  In- 
ability of  government  alone  to  cure  all  na- 
tional ills,  guarantee  equality,  create  incen- 
tives develop  self-respect,  or  erase  overnight 
a  century  of  neglect  and  Injustice. 

Tired  refinements  of  30-year-old  political 
themes,  drawn  from  Depression  Era  condi- 
tions, are  scarcely  suited  to  meet  the  needs 
of  1967. 


New  Ideas,  new  methods  and  approaches 
are  needed  that  will  challenge  the  workings 
of  our  society  at  its  critical  core.  There  must 
be  a  commitment  of  resoiu-ces,  reordering 
of  priorities,  and  redirecting  of  progr;\ms 
and  funds. 

We  need  constructive  programs  to  tr.Tln; 
to  Impart  skills  to  the  Jobless;  to  repair  the 
disadxtrntages  of  Inadequate  education:  to 
teach  adults  to  read  and  write:  to  enable 
people  to  own  their  own  homes  and  busi- 
nesses:  to  make  possible  full  participation  in 
the  market  place  as  responsible  citizens. 

Such  commitments  must  come  not  only 
from  government,  but  from  private  indus- 
try, private  organizations,  and  private  in- 
dividuals as  well. 

Private  Investment  must  be  attracted  to 
deteriorating  neighborhoods;  "Investment 
partnerships"  created  to  eradicate  slum 
housing;  racial  barriers  to  gainful  employ. 
ment  and  union  membership  lowered;  in- 
dustry's efforts  to  recruit,  train,  and  hire  the 
hard-core  unemployed  accelerated;  new  Jobs 
created  by  strengthening,  expanding  the 
economy. 

More  attention  must  be  directed  to  new 
proposals,  such  as  "Elarn  and  Learn  Centers" 
developed  Jointly  by  business,  labor,  and 
local  government  widen  career  opportunities, 
as  well  as  the  "Neighborhood  Action  Cru- 
sade" offered  by  40  GOP  congressmen  as  an 
immediate  program  of  preventive  action  to 
defuse  city  tensions. 

Solving  America's  urban  dilenuna  is  the 
obligation  of  every  citizen,  for  all  of  us  are 
inescapably  involved.  It  must  command  our 
full  effort,  support  and  resoiux:es. 


Vietnam  Election  Obsenrer  States  Views 
in  Honolulu  Advertiser  Interview 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  Vietnamese  election  Is  over,  and 
the  voting  demonstrated  the  over- 
whelming unity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  assuring  their  nation  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  As  we  know,  despite  the 
most  adverse  of  conditions  in  that  em- 
battled country,  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  electorate  tufned  out  to  vote  on 
September  3. 

The  U.S.  observer  team  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  inspect  the  voting 
process,  correspondents  on  the  scene, 
and  experts  who  witnessed  the  election, 
have  agreed  as  to. the  general  fairness 
and  responsibility  with  which  the  elec- 
tion was  handled. 

One  of  the  most  informative  reports 
which  I  have  read  by  a  member  of  the 
observer  team  was  that  of  Pulitzer  Prize 
editor,  Eugene  Patterson  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Gardiner  B.  Jones,  associate  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  had  an  in- 
depth  interview  with  Mr,  Patterson  fol- 
lowing his  mission  to  Vietnam,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  results  of  that 
Interview  printed  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  ot  the  Members. 

The  article.  "Observer  Finds  Hope  in 
Vietnam  Election,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Wednesday,  September  6.  1967,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  follows : 
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Observer  Finds  Hopi  d*  Vietnam  Election 
(By  Gardiner  B.  Jones) 

The  Viet  Cong  threatened:  "If  you  vote, 
you  die."  Yet  the  peasants  voted,  and  some 
indeed  may  die  for  it. 

"This  is  the  result  of  20  years  of  Vietna- 
mese dead,"  said  a  young  man  at  a  polling 
place. 

Artillery  rtunbling  within  hearing  of  a 
voting  booth.  Free  but  not  free.  A  first  step 
but  not  democracy  arrived.  Peasants  beset 
by  pressures,  yet  in  the  circumstances  given 
a  "reasonably  fair"  chance  to  choose. 

So  the  picture  unfolded  yesterday  as  seen 
by  Eugene  Patterson.  Pulitzer  Prize  editor  of 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  and  a  member  of 
the  20-man  American  mission  to  observe  the 
Vietnam  election. 

Patterson  is  a  hawk — or,  at  least,  strongly 
pro-Vietnam — and  there's  little  doubt  his 
views  were  reinforced.  But  even  the  doves  on 
the  mission  seem  to  have  been  sold  that  the 
election  was,  in  Vietnam  terms,  a  fair  one. 

Patterson  was  fishing  on  a  Georgia  lake 
when  the  White  House  called,  asking  him  to 
go  to  Vietnam.  Long  an  Admimstratlon  sup- 
porter, nevertheless  he  was  leery  of  becom- 
ing parly  to  a  venture  that  conceivably  might 
be  designed  for  narrow  partisan  purposes. 
After  shooting  some  blunt  questions  to  his 
White  House  caller,  he  agreed  to  go. 

Obviously,  he  Is  glad  he  went.  Just  as  ob- 
viously, he  was  a  good  choice  for  the  assign- 
ment. He  is  a  short,  solid  pink  man  who  con- 
veys strength.  He  has  flat  blue  eyes,  thinning 
reddish  hair,  and  a  wide,  tough  mouth.  There 
is  no-nonsense  brain  behind  the  square  face. 

OVER     VIETNAM'S    SMOtTLDEB 

Patterson  spoke  In  a  Southerner's  soft, 
round-cornered  tones,  using  measured, 
thoughtful  sentences.  He  Is  how  he  recounted 
his  four  days  of  looking  over  Vietnam's 
shoulder  while  the  embattled  country  elected 
a  President. 

"I  think  it  is  a  major  step  forward.  It  gives 
me  some  hope  that  at  last  the  long  turning 
will  oome.  Up  to  now,  the  only  way  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  could  express  dissatisfaction 
was  to  go  out  Into  the  paddles  and  take  up 
»  gun. 

"But  once  he  has  the  alternative  of  the 
ballot  there  is  the  beginning  of  hope  for  the 
peasant.  Without  that,  the  gun  Is  his  only 
recourse.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  sud- 
denly have  a  flourishing  democracy  in  Viet- 
nam, but  the  first  step  has  been  taken. 

"I  had  a  translator  and  an  escort  and  a 
bodyguard  and  a  helicopter,  and  I  was  able 
to  talk  with  about  100  Vietnamese,  ranging 
from  officials  in  Saigon  to  the  province  and 
hamlet  chiefs  and  the  little  guys.  I  got  away 
from  Saigon  and  the  ofHclal  parties  and  could 
drop  In  on  hamlets  where  they  had  no  notice 
and  could  not  prepare. 

"I  was  impressed  by  the  organizational 
efficiency.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  inefficient 
central  government  but  they  had  the  word 
out,  right  down  to  the  hamlet  chiefs. 

"The  polling  places  were  set  up  Just  as 
they  should  have  been  and  the  officials  were 
serious  about  their  work.  The  polling  places 
were  open  to  observers  for  the  candidates, 
and  they  could  sit  there  all  day  and  I  was 
able  to  interview  them.  This,  of  course,  la 
the  self-policing  aspect  that  makes  the  dem- 
ocratic system  work. 

"On  tiie  other  hand.  It  wasn't  free  for 
General  Mlnh.  The  regime  wouldn't  allow 
him  back  in  the  country  as  a  candidate.  To 
that  extent  it  wasn't  a  free  election.  In  Sai- 
gon, I  was  impressed  by  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  they  used  It  richly  to  smite  the 
candidates  hip  and  thigh  and  to  criticize 
tlie  government. 

"^fit  they  shut  down  two  newspapers  on 
the  eve  of  the  election,  so  again  you  can't 
»y  it  was  a  free  election  In  the  Western 
sense. 


"an  moNT 

"There  Is  an  Irony.  Many  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policy  have  been  very  vociferous 
In  saying  why  should  we  try  to  transplant 
our  system  and  values  to  an  Oriental  coimtry. 

"Now  the  past  week  they  have  been  saying 
the  opposite — why  aren't  those  people  out 
there  using  these  values  in  an  election?  They 
can't  have  it  both  ways. 

"I  was  pleased  by  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion. I  don't  think  it  was  rigged. 

"Now  there  were  certain  pressures.  In  an 
autocratic  tradition  where  the  province  chiefs 
are  appointed  by  the  Saigon  government,  the 
village  chiefs  are  going  to  tiu-n  out  the  vote 
to  please  the  province  chiefs.  And  this  Is 
bound  to  generate  pressure  on  the  voters. 
Yet  almost  two-thirds  of  the  peasants  voted 
against  the  government.  In  the  context  of 
Vietnam,  this  election  was  reasonably  fair. 

"I  went  to  Hue  on  election  day.  This  is  a 
very  political  city  and  I  saw  something  really 
moving:  A  doddering  old  man  and  a  bright 
young  woman  casting  their  votes,  and  they 
both  obviously  believed  in  what  they  were 
doing. 

"Tills  one  old  blind  man  came  oTit  of  the 
polling  place.  He  couldn't  see  but  he  had  a 
great  face  and  he  was  tapping  along  and 
when  he  got  to  the  stairs  one  of  the  other 
members  of  the  mission  took  his  arm  to 
help  him. 

"And  then  this  member  of  the  mission 
asked  a  young  Vietnamese  standing  there 
what  he  thought  of  all  this,  and  the  young 
man  said  he  was  Impressed.  And  then  he 
pwlnted  to  the  old  man  and  said : 

"  'This  is  the  result  of  20  years  of  Viet- 
namese dead — for  that  old  man  to  vote.' 

"There  was  some  concern  there  might  be 
efforts  to  manipulate  the  returns  after  the 
poUs  closed.  It  is  always  possible  to  stuff  the 
boxes  after  the  ballots  are  cast.  We  have  had 
that  in  some  elections  In  the  United  States. 

"In  Vietnam  the  polls  closed  at  4  p.m.,  and 
at  11  I  went  down  to  the  place  in  Saigon 
where  they  did  the  tabulation  and  they  still 
had  nothing  and  there  began  to  be  a  sus- 
picion that  there  might  be  some  rigging. 

"But  there  are  arguments  against  that: 
The  U.S.  Embassy  had  some  spot  checkers 
scattered  around  the  country  and  Radio 
Vietnam  also  was  doing  some  checking  very 
fast  and  broadcasting  partial  retiu-ns.  The 
day  after  the  election.  In  comparing  the 
specific  figures  of  the  Embassy  and  Radio 
Vietnam,  they  tallied  very  well  with  the  of- 
ficial figures. 

"There  was  a  certain  authoritarianism  In 
that  83  per  cent  turnout.  The  people  wanted 
to  do  what  they  were  expected  to  do,  which 
was  to  vote.  So  In  a  sense  there  was  pressure 
for  a  big  vote,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  choice. 

"Now  Dzu  (Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  the  civilian 
peace  candidate)  ran  better  than  expected 
and  there  were  several  factors  in  that.  The 
biggest  was  peace.  He  said,  'Vote  for  me 
and  I'll  make  peace.'  But  he  did  not  con- 
cern himself  with  how  he  would  do  so.  But 
it  had  its  appeal.  The  other  clMllan  candi- 
dates were  older  men  and  familiar  and.  as 
we  have  learned  in  our  own  politics,  it's  a 
young  man's  world.  Dzu  proved  that  dema- 
goguery  works  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  the 
U.S. 

St7PPORTER   OF  POLICY 

"When  the  White  House  asked  me  to  go 
on  this  mission  they  Just  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  it  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  I  inquired  whether  It  was 
going  to  be  such  that  opponents  of  our  pol- 
icy wouUl  not  be  Included  and  I  was  told, 
no,  that  the  mission  would  be  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  American  people  without  regard 
to  views  on  poUcy. 

"I  am  a  supporter  of  our  policy  but  the 
other  newspaperman  on  the  mission,  John 


Knight,  has  fought  ottf  policy  since  1945. 
We  are  poles  apart. 

"I  also  asked  whether  I  would  have  to  Join 
in  a  concensus  statement.  I  doubt  that  we 
could.  The  Vietnamese  at  a  high  level  re- 
peatedly made  the  point  that  they  were  glad 
we  had  come  and  that  they  felt  our  presence 
would  help  Insure  the  honesty  of  the  elec- 
tions. 

"We  were  criticized  by  some  of  the  candi- 
dates who  indicated  they  thotight  we  had  no 
business  there.  Other  countries  were  repre- 
sented by  observer  teams:  Malaysia,  Korea, 
Japan.  New  Zealand  and  Australia — and  I 
even  ran  into  some  Dutchmen.  Premier  Ky 
Invited  all  these  countries  to  be  represented 
and  I  think  he  was  pretty  smart  to  do  so. 

"We  wanted  to  break  Into  little  groups 
and  the  U.S.  government  wanted  us  to  do  so. 
They  had  some  things  laid  on  for  us  but 
mad^  it  clear  w-e  were  free  to  operate  as  we 
wanted.  We  all  had  escort  officers.  The  secu- 
rity was  pretty  heavy  because  they  feared 
Viet  Cong  demonstration  attacks  on  us. 

"The  first  day  I  followed  the  State  De- 
partment plan  and  went  down  into  the  Delta. 
The  second  day  Gov.  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon 
and  I  got  an  airplane  and  went  up  the  coast. 
The  province  chief  was  on  hand  and  sug- 
gested one  hamlet  to  visit;  we  also  visited 
two  others  that  he  did  not  suggest.  We  got 
away  sufficiently  and  I  think  we  had  an  In- 
dependent look. 

"In  talks  with  voters  I  would  ask  If  they 
had  a  voting  card.  Each  person  had  an  Identi- 
ty card  and  also  had  to  have  a  voting  card 
and  had  to  show  both  of  them  to  vote.  We 
had  reports  that  in  some  sections  the  gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  Issue  cards.  I  asked 
people  if  they  thought  the  election  would  be 
fair  and  the  answer  was  uniformly  yes,  but 
you  had  to  be  aware  that  the  hamlet  chief 
was  usually  right  there  to  overhear. 

IT    WAS    REMAKKABLX 

"It  was  remarkable,  an  election  In  this 
war.  In  one  place  you  could  hear  the  artil- 
lery rumbling  off  in  the  distance  the  day  of 
the  voting. 

"The  Viet  Cong  put  on  tremendous  pres- 
sure. I  asked  voters  if  the  Viet  Cong  had 
made  any  threats.  The  average  peasant  would 
say  no,  but  the  province  chiefs  would  tell 
you  yes.  In  one  province  there  were  three 
places  where  the  government  could  not  pro- 
vide security  and  those  people  did  not  get  to 
vote.  Altogether,  there  were  2  million  people 
who  could  not  vote. 

"An  American  Army  major  Impressed  me. 
He  said,  'This  Is  a  great  thing.  I  don't  know 
about  their  politics  and  I  don't  care,  but  we 
have  half  a  dozen  villages  on  our  security 
perimeter  and  the  Viet  Cong  have  been  com- 
ing in  but  the  province  chief  goes  on  issu- 
ing voting  cards  and  Charlie  comes  In  and 
tells  the  peasants:  If  you  vote  you  die.  We 
went  out  and  told  them:  If  you  vote,  you 
live. 

"  'It's  that  simple  and  I  am  going  out 
there  election  day  with  troops  and  guns.  If 
I  do  this  and  then  next  week  I  see  this  farm- 
er out  there  plowing  with  his  buffalo,  we  have 
made  some  headway.  So  I'll  be  there  with 
guns  and  troops.' 

"You  can  see  they  have  had  to  make  a 
Judgment  between  a  rock  and  a  very  hard 
place.  I  think  we  have  to  understand  the 
position  the  Vietnamese  is  In  today.  If  he 
voted,  his  card  has  been  clipped  on  the  corner 
and  so  if  he  wants  something  from  the  gov- 
ernment he  can  show  that  he  voted  on  elec- 
tion day.  But  if  the  Viet  Cong  catch  him 
with  that  card  it  might  go  hard  for  him. 

"I  hope  we  have  the  beginnings  of  a  sys- 
tem that  they  can  believe  in.  It  gives  them 
an  alternative  to  terrorism  as  a  way  to  bring 
about  change." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1967 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  in  this  session  I  was  privileged  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  thoughtful  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents   whose   husband    Is    currently 
serving  our  country  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Since  then  the  writer  has  further  shared 
with  me  her  views  concerning  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  military  personnel  as 
well  as  her  personal  feelings  concerning 
this  Nation  of  ours,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  an  article  she  had  recently 
written  which  In  her  words,  contains  her 
"comments  on  some  events  as  they  are 
taking  place  all  over  America."  I  think 
the    article    speaks    for    Itself    and    for 
countless  Americans  who  share  the  con- 
cern and  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
author.  Sandra  A.  Burke — Mrs.  Thomas 
J.   Burke — of  Fort  Lauderdale,   Fla.   I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  place  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

I  Am  an  American 
(By  Sandra  A.  Biu-ke,  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla.) 
I  am  an  American. 

I  am  proud  of  the  heritage  of  this  young 
nation  and  I  am  Inspired  by  the  courage  of 
those  who  have  made  her  great  and  thoee 
who  have  kept  her  free. 

I  am  an  American,  angered  by  the  "brow- 
beaters",  who  being  envious  of  our  prosperity 
and  world  position,  endeavovir  to  vilify 
America's  Image  and  distort  American  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  an  American,  enamoured  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  by  which  we  elect  our  govern- 
ing bodies,  and  as  an  American,  I  am  con- 
fident that  In  a  democracy  no  Hitler,  Stalin. 
nor  Ho  cail  B£inh  could  survive  a  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people." 

I  am  an  American,  proud  of  the  youth  who 
serve  In  the  Peace  Corpe.  I  am  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  constructive  activities  of 
acme  110  UCLA  and  Valley  State  students 
who  prefer  to  spend  their  spare  time  erecting 
bulldlngB  for  the  blind  In  Tijuana,  thereby 
serving  as  good-wUl  ambassadors  to  our 
Mexican  neighbors.  As  an  American,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  black  booted  Nazi  youth 
members  who  desire  the  return  of  the  super 
race  and  prefer  the  abominable  swastika  to 
the  beautiful  and  bold  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

I  am  an  American  who  welcomes  research. 
Industry,  and  progress  a£  a  means  to  build- 
ing a  better  America,  but  I  am  also  appre- 
hensive that  research,  industry,  and  prog- 
rees  choose  to  be  complacent,  even  apathetic 
about  the  problems  of  air  pollution  and  the 
carnage  of  American  waterways  to  which  they 
are  contributing. 

I  am  an  American  who  admires  the  natural 
beauty  to  Ije  seen  across  the  face  of  this 
vast  land  .  .  .  the  majestic  Grand  Canyon  .  .  . 
the  beautiful  Cascades  .  .  .  the  towering 
Redwoods.  As  an  American,  I  am  sorely  dis- 
tressed that  there  are  those  who  for  personal, 
monetary  gains,  woxUd  destroy  or  diminish 
the  beauty  of  America's  natural  wilderness 
areas. 


I  am  an  American  who  believes  In  God, 
and  as  a  God-fearing  American,  I  find  It 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  In  a  land  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  of  Religious  freedom 
and  a  land  whereon  the  coin  of  the  realm 
contains  the  motto  "In  God  We  Trust",  that 
there  are  those  who  would  have  us  think  that 
God  is  dead. 

I  am  an  American,  weary  of  the  anti-war 
demonstrators  who  flagrantly  strive.  In  the 
name  of  peace,  to  halt  troop  trains,  picket 
military  Installations,  and  sabotage  the 
morale  of  tiie  American  fighting  man.  I  tun 
tired  of  the  bearded  beatnik  and  the  pacifist 
placard  bearer  who  give  assistance  in  blood, 
money,  and  supplies  to  the  Viet  Cong.  I  am 
incensed  with  those  who  burn  draft  cards 
or  pretend  to.  and  wtlh  those  who  flee  into 
Canada  to  avoid  the  draft  simply  because 
they  are  neither  men  enough,  nor  American 
enough  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which 
freedom  entails. 

I  am  sickened  with  the  deranged  "doves" 
who  utilize  the  telephone  to  harass  families 
of  men  who  have  died  in  freedom's  defense 
on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam.  And  as  an 
American.  1  am  totally  exasperated  with 
United  States  citizens  who  feel  they  must 
make  an  excursion  to  Communist  China  or 
North  Vietnam  for  humanity's  sake,  thereby 
furnishing  "Charlie"  with  excellent  propa- 
ganda for  the  Communist  cause. 

I  am  an  American,  opposed  to  American 
representatives  of  humanity  who  refuse  to 
face  the  real  Issues;  who  refuse  to  see  that 
the  real  atrocities  to  man  lie  with  the  very 
enemy  that  they  choose  to  consort  with  . 
an  enemy  who  utilizes  terrorism  In  Its  vilest 
forms  and  who  deals  in  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  civilians.  This  slaughter  Is  not  attribu- 
table to  bombings,  but  to  direct,  premedi- 
tated murders  and  multllatlons. 

I  am  an  American  who  feels  overwhelming 
pride  at  the  Bight  of  the  American  Hag  flying 
aloft,  above  this  nation's  pillars  of  democ- 
racy. As  an  American,  I  am  shocked  at  the 
sight  of  deluded  agitators  who  dare  to  dese- 
crate, to  burn,  to  defile  that  flag  for  which 
so  many  Americans  have  died. 

I  am  an  American  who  feels  strongly  that 
our  men  in  Vietnam  should  be  backed  to  the 
fullest,  yet  ae  a  concerned  American,  I  can- 
not understand  the  complacency  which  pre- 
vents the  active  blockades  of  Communist 
ports,  when  we  are  totally  committed  to  see 
this  war  through  to  the  end.  As  a  concerned 
American,  I  find  It  difficult  to  tolerate  the 
perpetual  doling  out  of  US  dollars  for  any 
kind  or  type  of  aid,  to  errant  allies  engaged 
In  shipping  goods  and  supplies  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Does  It  not  matter  that 
the  persistent  existence  of  these  situations  la 
dally  Increaaing  the  number  of  American 
casualties  and  was  dead?  Does  It  not  matter 
that  these  situatlona  are  prolonging  the  war 
and  Increasing  the  power  of  the  enemy 
forces? 

I  am  an  American,  and  I.  for  one,  am  proud 
of  It.  As  an  American,  I  feel  that  our  military 
members  are  a  people.  Individuals,  and  fami- 
lies who  each  in  their  own  way,  contribute 
to  and  help  maintain  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  so  that  all  of  the 
citizens  of  this  nation,  may  pursue  In  peace, 
their  ways  of  life. 

I  am  an  American.  I  am  the  wife  of  an  en- 
listed United  States  Airman  and  the  mother 
of  four  sons  and  a  daughter.  We  are  proud 
of  the  uniform  he  wears  and  proud  of  the 
nation  he  represents.  As  Americans,  we  can 
thank  God,  that  such  dedicated  men  and 
women  exist,  for  without  their  dedication  to 
duty,  tomorrow's  sun  might  never  rise  over 
our  nation  as  she  Is  today,  and  the  American 
flag  might  not  be  the  one  fiylng  over  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave". 
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Systems  Analysis  Approach  to  Commnnity 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  age 
when  we  have  complicated  problems  and 
I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  that  we  must  use  every  con- 
ceivable modem  technology  in  solving 
our  cities'  problems,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun  may  point  the  way  to  the  solution 
of  the  many  headaches  which  beset  out 
leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  applaud  a  modem  com- 
pany like  the  TRW  Systems  group,  San 
Bernardino  operations,  for  offering  Its 
expertise  In  solving  "people"  problems.  If 
more  private  organizations  would  con- 
tribute to  the  solutions  of  community 
needs,  such  as  TRW  Systems  is  doing, 
many  of  our  most  serious  and  critical 
problems  In  this  field  could  be  solved. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Applying  Thought  to  Problems 
For  several  months,  a  group  of  volunteer 
citizens  has  been  working  on  an  approach  to 
community  problems  that  Is  new.  different, 
and  perhaps  revolutionary  In  a  quiet  sort  of 
way. 

The  approach  Is  to  use  orderly  thought  In 
place  of  vague  guesses  and  excessive  emotion. 
Sponsored  by  United  Community  Services, 
the  program  Is  beftig  guided  by  TRW  Sys- 
tems. Inc.,  a  space  flxm  which  has  lent  three 
Of  Its  executives  to  the  year-long  project. 

Last  January  the  group  began  community 
analysis  In  two  broad  areas.  Identification  of 
problems  and  Identification  of  resources.  A 
list  of  88  problems  was  prepared,  and  of  that 
list  four  have  been  declared  crlUcal  and 
chosen  for  action. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  evaluate  and  de- 
sign programs  of  action  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems. The  third  step  wlU  be  to  Integrate  and 
coordinate  programs  to  solve  specific  prob- 
lems. uUllzlng  all  resources,  private  and 
public. 

The  four  critical  problems  for  the  UCS 
area  (including  Crest  Forest,  RiaJto,  Crest- 
more-Bloomlngton,  Colton,  San  Bernardino, 
Grand  Terrace,  Loma  Linda  and  Highland) 
are  ranked  as  lack  of  leadership,  unemploy- 
ment of  nUnorlty  groups,  park  and  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  emotional  problems  and 
drug  abuse  of  adolescents. 

All  of  these  problems  are  complicated. 
Take,  for  Instance,  that  of  "leadership." 
Evaluators  of  the  problem  mtist  first  con- 
sider defining  and  identifying  characteristics 
of  leadership,  something  that  can  produce 
argument  In  Itself. 

They  must  study  methods  of  developing 
leadership  skills;  ethnic  and  cvUtural  barriers 
and  their  effect  on  leadership  roles;  the  un- 
willingness or  Inability  to  relinquish  or  share 
leadership  ftinctlons;  the  tendency  to  seek 
leaders  whose  value  systems  and  education, 
and  socio-economic  status,  coincide  with  our 
own;  the  difficulties  of  moblUty  between  eth- 
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nlc,  cultural  or  economic  status  of  our 
society. 

The  cost  to  society  of  the  lack  of  leader- 
ship, as  priorities  project  points  out,  can  run 
high.  The  inability  to  Identify  and  encourage 
new  leaders  leaves  a  vacuum  In  the  social 
order.  This  vacuum  Is  either  filled  by  persons 
wrth  a  vested  interest  and  ulterior  motives, 
or  the  responsibility  for  local  citizen  Involve- 
ment Is  relinquished  to  someone  else  who 
may  have  little  or  no  Interest  In  the  local 
community. 

Certainly,  this  problem  comes  first.  If  this 
area  had  effectively  used  Its  leadership  poten- 
tial In  past  years,  then  the  other  critical 
problems  of  minority  unemployment,  parks 
and  recreation,  and  teen-age  troubles  might 
now  be  negligible. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  nation  that  the  "systems  approach"  has 
been  applied  to  community  needs,  and  It 
may  become  a  national  model.  High  praise  Is 
due  for  the  citizens  who  have  given — and 
win  give — many  hours  of  their  time,  to  TRW, 
which  has  donated  expensive  manpower,  and 
to  UCS,  which  is  flexible  enough  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  for  such  a  program. 

The  contributions  of  these  fine  people 
could  well  provide  a  key  to  an  exciting  future. 


Smoking  Is  Harmful  to  Health 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or    MEVAIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  In  New  York  City  some  400  dele- 
gates, representing  over  30  nations, 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  World 
Conference  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

The  conference  heard  firm,  unrefuted 
evidence  that  smoking  is  harmful  to 
health.  It  was  stated  during  the  confer- 
ence that  a  greater  effort  must  be  made 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  educa- 
tional programs  and  materials  aimed  at 
giving  our  young  people  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  enable  them  to  make  an  afiSrm- 
atlve  decision  against  cigarette  smoking. 

As  a  climax  to  the  world  conference, 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  pro- 
duced a  television  and  radio  program 
devoted  entirely  to  the  conference.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
appeared  on  the  program  "Issues  and 
Answers"  on  ABC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Issues  and  Answers 
Sunday,  September  17, 1967 

Guests:  Senator  Prank  E.  Moss  (D.- 
Utah I :  Dr.  Luther  Terry,  Former  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States;  Sir  George  K. 
Godbw-.  Chief  Medical  Officer,  British  Minis- 
try  of   Health. 


Interviewer:  ABC  News  Science  Editor 
Jules  Bergman. 

Producer:  Peggy  WTiedon. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Every  year  cig- 
arettes kUl  more  Americans  than  were  killed 
In  World  War  I,  the  Korean  War  and  Viet- 
nam combined.  Nearly  as  many  as  died  in 
battle  in  World  War  II.  And  that  Is  every 
year  here  In  the  United  States.  Each  year 
cigarettes  kUl  five  times  more  Americans 
than  traffic  accidents.  Lung  cancer  alone 
kills  as  many  as  die  on  the  road.  And  we  * 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  cigarette  In- 
dtistry  Is  peddling  a  deadly  weapon.  It  la 
dealing  In  people's  lives  far  financial  gain. 
If  cigarettes  turned  people  tiie  same  color 
outside  that  they  do  In&lde,  Instead  of  Ju»t 
killing  people  they  would  surely  have  been 
banned  a  long  time  ago. 

The  cigarette  oompanles  have  demon- 
strated a  total  inattention  to  pubUc  re- 
sponsibility. It  Is  also  a  reflection  on  our 
society  as  a  whole,  on  all  of  us,  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  has  been  permitted  to  ccm- 
tlnue  In  our  various  coimtries.  There  Is  no 
reason  for  another  generation  of  mankind, 
however,  to  end  up  disabled  and  the  victims 
of  premature  death. 

We  must  act,  and  we  must  act  now.  I  would 
only  suggest  the  anti-smoking  material 
should  show  the  danger  Involved  clearly 
and  graphically,  and  with  all  the  Ingenuity 
that  Madison  Avenue  uses  to  suggest  that 
smoking  Is  desirable. 

One  suggestion  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you 
for  your  consideration  which  I  thought  would 
be  appropriate  would  be  to  place  the  tough, 
rangy  man  with  the  tattoo  on  his  hand  in 
front  of  a  hospital  ward,  and  have  him  say: 
"This  Is  emphysema  country." 

Dr.  William  Stewart.  The  100  millimeter 
cigarette  Is  absolutely  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, based  on  the  evidence  we  have.  It's  really 
an  affront  to  the  American  people. 

We  have  no  authority  at  the  present  time 
to  limit  the  size  of  cigarettes.  We  do  have  evi- 
dence that  f)eople  smoke  those  cigarettes 
down  as  far  as  they  smoke  the  amaller 
cigarettes,  so  they're  getting  a  much  big- 
ger dose  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

ANNor-NCER.  How  great  Is  the  health  hazard 
from  smoking  cigarettes? 

What  cjin  be  done  to  discourage  yotmg 
people  from  beginning  to  smoke? 
How  can  we  make  cigarettes  less  harmful? 
Prom  New  York  City,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Company  brings  you  ISSUES  AND 
ANSWERS.  Our  guests:  Sir  George  Godber. 
Chief  Medical  Officer.  BriUsh  Ministry  of 
Health,  In  charge  of  Great  Britain's  smoking 
controls;  Senator  Frank  Moss,  Democrat  of 
Utah,  author  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
hazards  of  smoking;  and  I>r.  Luther  Terry, 
former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States, 
who  this  week  headed  a  world  conference 
on  smoking  and  health  In  New  York  City. 
They  wlU  be  lnter\-lewed  by  ABC  Science 
Editor.  Jules  Bergman. 

Bergman.  Dr.  Terry,  five  hundred  scientists 
from  thirty-four  countries  met  here  this  week 
at  this  first  world  conference  on  smoking 
In  health.  What  did  you  accomplish?  Can 
you  stop  people  from  smoking? 

Terhy.  Well,  you  have  a  double  question 
there.  I  think.  In  the  first  place,  that  we 
did  have  some  very  significant  aocompUah- 
ments  as  a  part  of  this  confMence.  In  the 
first  place,  we  brought  up  to  date  an  under- 
standing and  discussion  of  the  sdentlflc 
facts  related  to  smoking,  not  only  the  basic 
facu  but  many  facts  related  to  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  aspects  of  smoking 
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and  why  people  smoke.  I  think  this  is  in 
meeting  with  our  program  people  who  axe 
working  oat  In  the  field,  it's  done  a  g;reat 
deal  to  disseminate  information  to  help  give 
th«n  new  approaches. 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  I  think 
was  to  get  this  group  of  five  hundred  people 
together  and  to  get  the  unanimity  of  under- 
standing of  the  health  hazard  of  smoking  so 
clearly  brought  out,  understood  and  agreed 
upon. 

BiscMAN.  Scientists  around  the  world  feel 
the  danger  is  ootnmon,  feel  that  it  Is  abso- 
lutely vinlfocm.  Are  we  stopping  people  from 
smoking? 

Dr.  Godber,  you've  had  a  unique  experience 
in  Britain  that  you  reported  on  this  week. 

GoDBxat.  I  think  we've  stopped  people  by 
persuading  them  to  stop  themselves.  I  don't 
think  someone  from  outside  can  stop  a  man 
from  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  but  In  fact 
from  1961  on,  after  our  own  report  In  1962. 
we  did  succeed  In  getting  an  appreciable 
number  of  people  to  give  up  smoking.  We've 
got  a  million  more  non-smokers  now  than 
we  had  In  1961. 

Bergman.  And  you  brought  out  the  rather 
dramatic  fact,  I  thought,  this  week  that 
British  doctors  who  had  stopped  smoking 
showed  a  znarkedly  lower  rate  of  lung  cancer. 
OoDHZR.  Well,  we've  more  lung  cancer 
than  you  have  In  the  United  States.  But 
British  doctors  began  to  get  the  evidence 
fifteen  years  and  more  ago,  and  they  began 
to  absorb  it  and  to  act  on  it.  And  In  fact  now 
not  more  than  one  In  four  of  our  doctors 
is  smoking  cigarettes  only  and  regularly. 
Some  of  them  smoke  cigars,  some  of  them 
smoke  pipes,  but  less  than  half  of  them  are 
smoking  at  all,  and  their  reath  rate  from 
lung  cancer  has  gone  down  by  30%,  while 
the  general  male  death  rate  from  lung  can- 
cer has  gone  up  by  25%.  Because  two- thirds 
of  our  people  are  still  smoking,  our  men. 

Bexgman.  Senator  Moss,  where  does  the 
Congress  stand  on  this  all-Important  issue? 
Do  you  feel  you  can  stop  people  from  smok- 
ing by  legislation,  or  what? 

Moss.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  we  can  ever 
just  legislate  to  stop  smoking.  But  I  think 
there  is  an  area  for  legrislatlon  In  education 
and  warning  people  about  smoking.  We  took 
the  first  tentative  steps  of  course  last  year 
when  we  required  that  a  label  be  put  on 
the  package  of  cigarettes.  It  was  rather  a 
mllktoast  and  tentative  sort  of  warning,  and 
It  Is  hoped  now,  and  there  Is  a  bill  now  pend- 
ing that  would  beef  up  that  warning  great- 
ly, saying  that  cigarettes  are  harmful  to 
health,  and  may  cause  lung  cancer  and  other 
diseases. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  do  this.  I  think 
we  need  to  be  more  direct.  I  think  we  need 
additional  requirements  such  as  requiring 
the  printing  of  the  amount  of  tar  and  nico- 
tine in  the  cigjarettes  that  are  contained  In 
the  package,  which  is  one  of  the  things  that 
it's  an  additional  warning,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  It's  In  the  cards  to  Just  make  a 
flat  prohibition  against  smoking.  It's  a  mat- 
ter of  education  and  getting  the  message 
through  as  to  the  effects,  the  bad  effects 
there  are  that  come  from  smoking,  and  es- 
pecially getting  it  to  our  younger  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  we've  noticed  in  the 
United  States  since  the  Surgeon  General's 
report  came  out  Is  that  a  number  of  our 
adults  have  voluntarily  stopped  smoking; 
about  a  million  of  them  a  year  give  up  smok- 
ing. But  at  the  same  time  the  young  ones 
come  on,  and  at  least  as  many  and  probably 
a  few  more  than  give  It  up.  So  we're  not 
gaining  very  much.  We  have  just  about  as 
many  smokers  now  aa  we  bad  before  we 
started  any  legislation  In  this  field. 

BncMAN.  And  cigarette  sales.  Dr.  Terry, 
do  continue  to  show' a  slight  Increase. 

TiRHT.  Total  sales,  yes.  Actually,  per  capita 
consumption  Is  remaining  over  the  recent 
months,  has  remained  about  the  same  or  has 
actually  dropped  some.  So  that  it  does  repre- 


sent a  reversal  in  trend  of  what  we  had  over  a 
period  of  years  where  there  were,  even  the 
per  capita  consumption  was  rising  steadily 
every  six  months  and  every  year. 

Well,  at  least  this  has  plateaiied  off  now 
and  is  showing  a  tendency  to  drop. 

Bergman.  Dr.  Godber,  what  has  happened 
In '  England  where  cigarette  advertisements 
have  been  banned  from  television  these  past 
two  years? 

Godber.  Well,  things  began  to  happen  be- 
fore the  ban  on  television  advertl^ng,  and 
there  has  been  a  reduction,  not  yet  a  big 
reduction,  but  there  has  been  a  reduction, 
and  It's  still  continuing.  I'd  like  to  see  It 
go  a  lot  faster. 

Terry.  In  that  respect  I  think  we  should 
g^ve  the  British  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
real  stimulation  of  one  of  the  first  compre- 
hensive reports  to  come  out  on  smoking  and 
health,  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  report 
which  came  out  in  '62. 
Goober.  In  '62,  yes. 

Terry.  And  it  was  a  real  stimulus  to  move 
ahead  faster  with  our  studies  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Moss.  I  was  going  to  say  on  this  ban  of 
cigarette  advertisings  on  television  that 
Britain  has  put  Into  effect,  we've  taken  a 
step  in  this  direction  now  with  the  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  on 
the  equal  time  doctrine,  that  If  cigarette 
advertising  le  carried  extolling  the  vlrtuee  of 
cigarette  smoking  that  equal  time  must  be 
allotted  to  educational  programs  explaining 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking.  I  think  this 
is  a  fine  step  forward.  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
wired  and  tied  Into  the  law  and  can  be 
expanded. 

I  understand  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  had  a  sudden  demand  for  a  lot 
of  their  spot  educational  spots  on  television 
since  this  ruling  oame  out. 

Bergman.  Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  In  just  a 
moment  we'll  be  back  with  more  Issuec. 

Dr.  Terry,  Senator  Kennedy  threw  a  tri- 
ple-barrelled basket  of  hand  grenadee  into 
the  legislative  hopper  this  week  to  end  the 
smoking  hazard.  Do  you  think  that's  the 
right  way  to  go? 

Terry.  In  general,  yes.  I  think  his  objec- 
tives are  correct  In  what  he's  trying  to  do. 
I  might  have  some  difference  of  opinion  with 
regards  to  certain  of  the  specific  proposals. 
For  Instance,  the  question  of  taxing  certain 
types  of  cigarettes  more  than  others  because 
they  have  a  higher  nicotine  content,  rm  not 
sure  that  this  could  successfully  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I'm  quite  In  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  which  he's  approaching. 
BixcMAN-.  Senator  Moss,  I  understand  the 
bill  which  you  and  Senator  Magnuson  au- 
thored rating  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
on  packages  Is  first  up  in  that  legislative 
hopper.  What  chances,  realistically,  do  you 
give  Senator  Kennedy's  pM-oposals? 

Moss.  Well,  I  think  Senator  Kennedy  has 
some  very  good  proposals,  and  I  was  happy 
to  Join  him  on  one  of  his  bills  that  he  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate.  I  don't  think,  how- 
ever, that  It's  likely  that  we'll  have  hearings 
set  this  year.  I  think  It  will  be  next  spring 
or  the  beginning  of  next  year's  session  be- 
fore we  can  have  hearings.  I  think  that 
there's  a  reasonably  good  chance. 

Of  course,  you're  In  a  tough  field  here; 
the  tobacco  Industry  Is  a  very  large  and 
lucrative  Industry,  and  It  employs  a'  lot  of 
people.  It  goes  clear  back  down  to  the 
tobacco  farms  as  well  as  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  salesmanship  and  Madison 
Avenue  sales  and  all  of  this.  So  naturally 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  counter-pressure 
from  those  who  have  an  economic  Interest. 
However,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence 
Is  In,  and  it's  almost  crushing  now  aa  It 
takes  hold,  and  the  conference  that  we  were 
talking  about,  the  World  Conference,  was  one 
more  step  along  the  way.  As  that  evidence 
piles  up  more  and  more  I  think  the  membera 
of  the  Congress  are  convinced  that  we  must 


move  In  a  counterattack,  and  at  least  Inform 
our  p>eople  and  try  to  educate  them  about 
the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Bergman.  Dr.  Terry,  many  hospitals  have 
removed  cigarette  machines.  Now  there's 
pressure  to  stop  the  airlines  from  their  cus- 
tomary habit  of  giving  away  free  packages  of 
cigarettes. 

Terry.  Many  hospitals  have  not  only  re- 
moved cigarette  machines  but  you  will  fre- 
quently find  signs  In  hospitals,  "Please.  No 
Smoking  While  In  the  Hospital." 

Getting  to  the  airline  question,  we  in  the 
National  Interagency  Council  have  been 
working  towards  this  problem  over  a  period 
of,  oh,  almost  two  years.  In  which  we  have 
made  representations  to  the  airlines  request- 
ing that  they  cease  the  gratis  distribution 
of  cigarettes.  Fortunately,  some  of  the 
smaller  airlines  have  already  made  movement 
In  that  direction  and  have  stopped  the  rou- 
tine distribution.  Recently  we  have  had 
communication  with  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  think  this  Is  our  greatest  hope 
for  action,  because  many  of  the  larger  com- 
panies are  reluctant  to  stop  this  service  un- 
less their  competitors  do. 

But  I  think  there's  a  real  hope  that  we'll 
get  action  In  this  respect. 

Bergman.  It  looks  like  the  bigger  airlines 
are  about  to  act. 
Terry.  I  think  so. 

Moss.  I  think  it's  Interesting  that  our  mii- 
Itary  hospitals  have  cut  out  the  distribution 
of  cigarettes.  It  wasn't  long  ago  that  it  w.-is 
considered  very  patriotic  for  veterans  orga- 
nizations and  others  to  send  a  lot  of  cigar- 
ettes to  the  hospitals  for  hospital  service 
men.  Now  we've  of  course  come  full  cycle  and 
decided  that  we  were  htumlng  them  rather 
than  helping  them,  and  the  military  hos- 
pitals have  cut  It  out  entirely. 

Bergman.  Deep  down,  thot.igh,  where  i.s  the 
real  secret  stopping  the  smoker  from  smok- 
ing, or  stopping  the  youngster  from  acquir- 
ing the  habit  of  smoking?  You  can  do  so 
much  to  legislate  it  out  of  action.  You  can 
increase  taxes  on  higher  tar  content  c!g.ir- 
ettes  the  way  Senator  Kennedy  proposes,  you 
can  lessen  cigarette  advertising,  but  some- 
how there's  a  secret  psychological  satisfac- 
tion of  some  kind  the  smoker  seems  to  get 
out  of  the  act  of  smoking.  How  do  you  beat 
that? 

Moss.  Well,  If  I  may  volunteer,  being  tlie 
layman  on  the  panel  here — and  this  has  been 
a  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
and  other  conferences,  is  that  we  need  really 
great  research  In  the  psychological  and  the 
sociological  factors  surrounding  smoking. 
We've  pretty  well — well,  at  least  we've  got  a 
handhold  on  the  medical  results  of  smoking. 
But  why  Is  it  that  people  want  to  smoke? 
And  I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  the  answers 
yet,  and  that's  the  reason  there  must  be  con- 
tinued research.  But  in  the  meantime  we  at 
least  ought  to  make  it  so  that  people  know 
they  have  their  eyes  wide  open  when  they 
take  on  the  cigarette  habit,  that  they're  not 
only  lessening  their  life  span,  but  it  may 
have  some  Immediate  detrimental  effects  on 
the  body  functions,  and  that  knowing  that 
they  must  at  least  jtimp  in  that  hurdle  in 
order  to  go  Into  the  smoking  habit. 

Tkrky.  Related  to  the  Senator's  remarks  I 
think  It's  very  important  for  one  to  appre- 
ciate that  one  of  the  things  that  we  made 
quite  clear  in  culling  ttiis  World  Conference 
wae  that  we  were  not  here  to  discuss 
whether  or  not  cigarettes  were  harmful  to 
health.  We  feel  very  clearly  that  this  ha* 
been  established  beyond  any  doubt.  And 
this  conference  was  directed  more  towards, 
well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It  sine* 
this  haa  been  Mtabllahed? 

Bksoman.  Dr.  Oodber,  what  do  you  tell 
your  young  medical  students,  for  example,  to 
stop  them  from  smoking? 

QoDBMM.  Well,  we  certainly  dent  ten  our 
yoiuig  medical  rtudents  enough.  This  la  on* 
of  the  disappointing  things,  that  too  many 
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of  the  medical  students  are  smoking.  But 
this  conference  helps  to  bring  out  quite 
clearly  that  we've  got  a  connected  story  to 
tell  them  now.  We  can  teU  them  that  juet 
smoking  at  all  limits  physical  capacity.  Vi» 
can  tell  them  that  If  they  go  on  they'll  cer- 
tainly stiffer  more  sickness  absence  from 
work.  And  we  can  certainly  say  that  they're 
more  likely  to  suffer  premature  death  from  a 
number  of  things. 

There's  a  connected  story  that's  really  con- 
vincing that  we  haven't  put  across  yet.  And 
Dr.  Terry  gave  some  credit  to  the  British 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians  for  their  first 
report.  But  the  really  significant  publica- 
tion of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
report  produced  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Ser\ice  in  the  last  few  weeks.  I  think 
that's  the  biggest  step  forward  we've  had  in 
a  long  time. 

Terry.  It  was  a  great  step.  You  may  recall 
that  in  the  report  of  January,  1964,  over  three 
thousand  articles  bringing  a  review  ot  the 
medical  literature  up  to  date  at  that  time  was 
embraced  In  this  report.  Then  the  present 
report,  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  is  one  which 
covers  an  additional  two  thousand  scientific 
articles  published  since  that  time,  and  gives 
us  a  great  deal  more  current  information  as 
what  might  be  called  a  supplement  or  an  ex- 
tension of  the  report  published  in  January 
or  '64. 

Bergman.  There's  an  amazing  wealth  of 
detail  now  present  linking  the  hazard. 

Terry.  Yes.  By  the  way,  If  I  may  turn 
back  to  a  question  you  were  discussing  with 
Dr.  Godber  a  moment  ago.  in  this  country 
of  persona  In  the  age  group  and  sex  of  our 
medical  students  the  lowest  incidence  of 
smokers  among  the  young  people  in  this 
country  la  among  medical  students;  and 
the  next  lowest  is  among  dental  students. 

So  I  think  It  brings  out  quite  clearly  as 
with  the  same  thing,  a  very  low  Incidence  of 
smokers  among  physicians,  and  getting  low- 
er all  the  time.  I  think  it  brings  out  qtiite 
clearly  that  people  who  can  appreciate  the 
scientific  facts  related  to  the  health  hazard 
of  smoking,  that  you  will  find  a  response  to 
it.  And  this  is  very  clear  among  medical  stu- 
dents and  physicians  too. 

Bergman.  I  was  fascinated  by  one  report 
at  the  meeting  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Medic  who  brought 
out  the  fact  that  men  over  35  wl^  smoke 
more  than  one  pmck  a  day  In  effect  double 
their  chances  of  dying. 

Terry.  Yes,  and  much  information  is 
brought  out  in  the  recent  report  from  Public 
Health  Service  with  relation  to  overall  life 
expectancy,  and  mortality,  morbidity.  Aa 
well  as  specific  diseases.  And  it  just  amplifies 
the  Information  which  was  brought  out  In 
1964  and  makes  it  even  more  completely 
convincing.  I  don't  know  how  anyone  could 
be  doubt  the  question  now. 

Bergman.  The  British,  Dr.  Terry,  have 
launched  a  massive  advertising  campaign 
against  smoking.  What  does  your  group  plan? 

Terry.  We  expect  of  course  to  expand  our 
program.  I  think  that  the  new  ruling  of  the 
PCC  will  stimulate  us  to  produce  more  ma- 
terial to  make  available  to  broadcasters  to 
present.  Actually,  we  have  a  shortage  of  such 
material  now,  so  that  we  Ye  going  to  need  to 
put  a  great  deal  more  money  in  this.  We 
expect  to  continue  the  expansion  of  our  pro- 
grams with  regards  to  youth  education, 
whether  we're  doing  It  through  civic  groups 
or  religious  groups,  or  whatever. 

Tou  may  recall  that  we  started  last  year 
through  the  National  Association  of  Parenta 
and  Teachers  a  large  program  directed  at 
school  children,  in  which  the  PTA'a  are  co- 
operating in  about  twenty  states,  I  believe, 
with  the  Inter-Agency  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Clearing  House,  making  Information 
available  to  youngsters. 

Bergman.  Senator  Moes? 


Moss.  May  I  volunteer  that  I  think  perhaps 
part  of  the  story  that  hasn't  been  told  ade- 
quately la  that  there  is  an  immediate  effect 
such  as  Illness  and  loss  of  work  days  which 
can  be  documented  showing  that  those  who 
are  smokers  and  heavy  smokers  Just  have 
increased  illness,  they  lose  more  days  of  work, 
and  generally  they  have  a  health  level  that's 
below  the  average  person. 

I'm  afraid  that  the  idea  up  to  now  has 
been  that,  well,  maybe  you're  going  to  die  a 
few  ye.ars  earlier,  and  so  a  young  fellow  just 
brushes  that  off.  He  Isn't  thinking  about 
when  he's  going  to  be  sixty  years  old  and 
worrying  about  getting  in  the  bracket  where 
he's  going  to  die,  until  he  gets  near  there. 

But  U  he  knows  that  right  today  it  in- 
creases his  chance  of  being  sick  and  being 
out  of  work,  et  cetera,  then  perhaps  the 
message  will  get  through  better. 

Tfrry.  Since  our  report  in  '64  I  think  one 
of  the  things  that  I've  had  to  continually 
combat  is  the  impression  and  expression  of 
so  many  people  this  was  a  report  on  smoking 
and  lung  cancer.  Well,  after  all,  lung  cancer 
was  only  one  part  of  the  report,  and  there 
are  many  other  diseases  that  are  Just  as  Im- 
{X/rtant  and  probably  even  more  Important 
in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  people  Invojved, 
the  disability  and  the  deaths. 

Bergman.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentle- 
men. In  just  a  moment  we'll  be  back  with 
more  issues  and  answers. 

Tliere  were  other  strong  words  on  smoking 
this  week  from  advertising  executive  Emer- 
son Poote,  Surgeon  General  William  Stewart, 
and  a  call  for  legislation  by  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York: 

Kennedy.  I  Introduced  three  bills  today 
dealing  with  cigarettes  and  cigarette  adver- 
tising. The  first  Is  a  strengthened  version  of 
a  bill  requiring  a  warning  in  all  advertising, 
and  the  warning  would  read:  "Cigarette 
smoking  is  dangerous  to  health  and  may 
cause  death  from  cancer  and  from  other  dis- 
eases." 

The  second  bill  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  regu- 
late the  times  and  types  of  programs  on 
which  cigarette  advertising  may  appear.  And 
the  overall  volume  of  cigarette  advertising  as 
well. 

These  are  self -regulatory  steps  that  I  think 
the  Industry  should  take,  but  as  they  have 
not  taken  them,  as  they  have  not  seen  fit 
to  move  In  this  field  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  deal 
with  the  problem  Itself. 

The  third  bill  wUl  establish  a  sliding  scale 
on  cigarettes.  The  current  rate  is  four  dol- 
lars per  thousand  cigarettes.  It  would  re- 
main on  cigarettes  with  less  than  ten  milli- 
grams or  .8  milligrams  of  nicotine.  Others 
would  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  at  a  rate  of 
fifteen  dollars  pier  thousand  Imposed  on 
cigarettes  with  more  than  thirty  milligrams 
of  tar  or  1.6  milligrams  of  nicotine.  Eighteen 
brands  of  cigarettes  would  fall  into  this  cate- 
ogry,  as  would  most  of  the  hundred-milli- 
meter cigarettes  themselves. 

This  legislation  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  low  tar  and  low  nicotine  content  for 
cigarettes  and  enable  the  public  to  spot  the 
most  dangerous  cigarettes  by  the  amount  of 
their  cost. 

I  would  hope  that  the  second  Surgeon 
General's  report  would  give  Impetus  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  la  so  necessary.  I  think  we'll 
only  know  that  when  the  debate  begins. 
But  I  think  that  this  Is  extremely  Im- 
portant. There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est In  passing  legislation  dealing  with  safety 
In  automobUea.  But  we  finally  enacted  it; 
and  I  think  that  there  la  public  interest! 
public  pressure,  plus  the  Interest  and  effort* 
0*  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government 
that  we  could  pass  some  legislation. 

Dr,   William   Stiwabt.   1   personaUy  feel 


that  we  do  need  some  regulation  of  TV  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes,  the  right  audience, 
something  sJwut  the  content.  They're  over- 
p«^uadlng. 

Bergman.  What  kind  of  regtilation  do  you 
advocate? 

Stewart.  Well,  I  can  see  regulation  on  time 
of  showing  TV  commercials  so  that  younger 
children  are  not  exposed  to  them.  I  can  see 
some  regulation  of  content  so  that  there  Ls 
no  symbolism  of  skiing,  sporting,  beautiful 
girls.  I  also  woxild  like  to  see  the  message 
added  to  it  that  cigarettes  are  hazardous  to 
your  health. 

Emerson  Foote.  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress requiring  a  stem  health  warning  in 
all  cigarette  advertising,  a  warning  such  as: 
"Cigarette  smoking  frequently  leads  to  dis- 
ease and  death"  might  well  result  In  the  dis- 
appearance of  cigarette  advertlalng  because 
those  who  pay  for  cigarette  advertising  might 
not  wish  to  see  such  warnings  fastened  to 
It.  I  hope  this  will  be  the  case. 

Bat  if  cigarette  mantifacttirers  elect  to 
continue  advertising  with  such  a  warning  as 
I've  Just  suggested,  an  Integral  pfirt  of  their 
copy,  I  feel  sure  it  will  do  us  more  good 
than  It  will  do  them.  One  way  or  another, 
the  disastrous  effect  of  cigarette  advertising 
on  the  health  of  our  people,  present  and 
future,  must  be  done  away  with. 

Bergman.  More  points  of  view  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  being  with  us 
today  on  Issues  and  Answers. 

ANNotTNCER,  Our  guests  were  Sir  George 
E.  Godber,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Health;  Dr.  Lurther  Terry, 
former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States; 
and  Senator  Prank  Moss,  Democrat  of  Utah. 
They  were  Interviewed  by  ABC  News  Science 
Editor  Jules  Bergman. 


Retains  Rights  to  Ocean  Floor 


EXTENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  seas  cannot  be  estimated 
by  20th  century  technology.  Yet,  we  know 
that  the  potential  is  vast. 

The  United  States  has  lately  given 
more  attention  to  the  exploration  of  the 
seas,  for  it  has  been  said  that  we  know 
more  about  outer  space  than  we  do  about 
the  seas  of  our  own  planet. 

I  have  presented  a  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
837)  which  would  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  seas  not  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  has  been  suggested  by  the  tiny 
island  of  Malta. 

Should  we  agree  to  such  a  proposal, 
we  would  be  throwing  away  the  vast 
sums  of  money  we  have  Invested  and 
will  invest  to  harvest  the  bounty  of  the 
seas.  It  would  be  an  outright  takeover  by 
an  unstable  organization  of  most  of  the 
resources  of  this  earth. 

I  certainly  advocate  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  the  oceans  and  for  International 
cooperation,  but  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  giving  away  aU  rights  to  own- 
ership to  the  United  Nations. 

The  day  will  come  when  we  will  need 
additional  International  rules  and  regu- 
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lations.  I  understand  and  support  that 
concept. 

What  I  oppose  is  giving  away  owner- 
ship to  the  United  Nations.  We  would 
thus  be  giving  up  rights  and  privileges 
which  should  not  be  restricted  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  this  context  I  would  like  to  include 
an  endltorial  from  the  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Democrat  urging  that  our  ocean  floors  be 
kept  free. 

I  might  add  further  that  Tallahassee 
Is  the  site  of  Florida  State  University,  an 
institution  that  has  taken  the  lead  in 
oceanography  research.  Florida,  with  its 
great  coastline,  has  a  vital  interest  in  a 
proposal  such  as  this,  and  I  submit  that 
the  resoiirces  of  the  sea  are  priceless.  At 
one  time  it  was  felt  that  Alaska  was  a 
worthless  piece  of  land.  It  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
sheer  folly. 

Giving  away  our  rights  to  the  ocean 
floors  would  be  foolish  and  shortsighted 
for  this  Nation. 

Keep  Ocean  Floors  Free 

The  wealth  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  Is  so 
great  It  cant  even  be  Imagined,  let  alone 
estimated — food,  oil,  gold,  other  rare  and 
vital  minerals. 

Who  owns  It  Is  a  developing  problem.  Right 
now.  It's  finders-keepers  with  the  various 
world  governments  getting  their  share  mainly 
by  taxation  or  attachment  of  the  wealth 
when  It  comes  ashore  or  produces  Income. 
Sooner  or  later,  though,  some  government 
or  company  U  going  to  make  a  strike  so  rich 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  protect  its  invest- 
ment from  poachers  operating  under  the 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  Obviously, 
some  international  rules  and  regulations  will 
be  needed. 

Malta,  a  tiny  island  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  propKMes  that  the  U.N.  assert  Its 
ownership  of  the  ocean  floors  which  lie  be- 
yond continental  shelves.  The  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  exi>ected  to  oppose  the  sug- 
gestion In  the  UJI.  General  Assembly,  and 
nearly  a  dozen  resolutions  have  been  intro- 
duced In  Congress  expressing  opposition  to 
UJi.  ownership.  These  resolutions  wUl  get  a 
hearing  this  week  in  a  House  committee 
beaded  by  Rep.  Dante  Pascell  of  Miami. 

We  agree  with  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
that  It  la  at  lesist  premature,  and  probably 
Inadvisable,  to  give  ownership  to  the  U.N. 

The  Malta  plan  offers  the  double  attrac- 
tion of  International  regulation  and  the 
means  to  finance  the  U.N.,  which  so  far  has 
been  mainly  a  drain  on  the  United  States 
treasury.  But  the  UJ^.,  under  its  present 
disproportionate  Une-up  of  members  and 
the  operating  inhibitions  of  Its  charter  hasn't 
shown  It  U  capable  of  owning,  managing  or 
poUcing  much  of  anything.  Besides,  the 
United  Nations  did  no  more  to  put  that 
wealth  on  the  ocean  floor  than  any  of  us 
mortal  individuals;  so  It  has  no  more  right 
to  declare  its  ownership. 

Perhaps  some  international  law  for  pro- 
tection of  finders'  rights  would  be  In  order 
with  a  severance  fee-to  the  supervising  UJf. 
agency,  if  one  Is  given  the  authority.  How- 
ever, let's  leave  something  on  this  earth 
available  for  the  free  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  those  enterprising  groupe 
which  are  willing  to  take  risks  to  find  raw 
materials  needed  by  mankind — and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fair  share  of  their  profits  to  the 
commonwealth.  Ownership  by  the  UJJ.,  In 
its  present  state  of  Inertia  and  confusion 
might  cut  off  all  effective  exploration  by 
making  the  potential  profits  too  small  for 
the  risks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOTJTH    CAKOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  discerning  editorial  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  appeared 
in  the  September  17,  1967,  issue  of  the 
State,  in  Columbia,  S.C. 

Under  the  title  '•Professional  Advice," 
Editor  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.  draws  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  letter  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward M.  Almond,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  General  Al- 
mond, a  former  commander  of  forces  In 
Korea,  and  a  respected  ofiQcer  with  a  dis- 
tinguished record,  writes  that  the  polit- 
ical restrictions  on  the  direction  of  the 
current  war  effort  are  "In defensive."  He 
goes  on  to  say : 

If  the  politicians  Initiate  a  war,  they 
should  either  be  willing  to  fight  It  them- 
selves or  turn  it  over  to  the  military  forces 
who  have  the  knowledge  to  do  so. 

I  realize  that  in  these  ties,  wars  can  be 
more  centrally  controlled  than  they  were 
before  rapid  communications.  But  I  sup- 
port General  Almond  and  his  many  col- 
leagues who  believe  strongly  that  there 
should  be  more  national  Interest  on  win- 
ning this  war,  rather  than  In  the  un- 
warranted concern  for  establishing  re- 
strictions and  over  controlling  the  action 
from  Washington. 

Our  present  administration  Indulges 
too  many  fears  over  what  might  happen 
if  they  allowed  our  military  leaders  more 
positive  direction  of  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
the  conflict  drags  on,  and  we  are  dally 
suffering  more  casualties  because  of  their 
shortsighted  views. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  Bill 
Workman's  remarks,  that  many  of  our 
military  leaders  would  agree  with  Gen- 
eral Almond  if  they  were  allowed  to 
speak  their  minds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Professional  Advice 

Among  military  men  whose  experience 
qualifies  them  to  speak  out  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  Is  Lt.  Oen.  Edward 
M.  Almond,  a  three-star  general  who  com- 
manded major  U.S.  forces  and  op)eratlons  in 
the  Korean  War. 

Now  retired.  Oen.  Almond  shares  the  view 
of  many  of  his  colleagues — In  and  out  of  the 
service — who  feel  the  war  In  Vietnam  can 
and  should  be  won.  In  a  biting  letter  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Gen.  Almond  hangs  the 
term  "Indefenslve"  upon  the  political  re- 
strictions which  hamstring  the  military  di- 
rection of  the  war  effort. 

"Any  nation  that  engages  in  war,"  the 
g^eneral  writes,  "had  better  consider  the  ways 
to  win  it  and  not  give  way  to  its  fears  in  the 
form  of  oonfrontatlon  or  escalation  or  ottier 
visions  of  destruction. 

"If  the  poUticans  initiate  a  war,  they 
should  either  be  willing  to  fight  It  themselves 


or  turn  it  over  to  the  military  forces  who 
have  the  knowledge  to  do  so." 

We  suspect  that  Gen.  Almond  could  get 
a  star-studded  array  of  endorsements  to  that 
sentiment  If  our  military  leaders  could  speak 
their  minds  In  contradiction  to  compute.'-ized 
calculations  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert  s 
McNamara. 


Wonja  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
September  22,  the  city  of  Roanoke.  Va., 
a  part  of  the  congressic-nal  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  will  celebrate 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Wonju 
Day. 

In  order  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  people  in  the  Nation  at  large 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  imderstand 
the  true  significance  of  this  event  and 
hopefully  to  pattern  one  of  their  own 
after  It,  I  quote  herewith  the  contents 
of  the  Wonju  Day  program  published  by 
the  Sister  City  Committee : 

The  Government's  people-to-people  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  bridge  between 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  and  Wonju,  Korea,  which 
spans  great  differences  in  language,  history 
and  culture. 

But  there  are  many  similarities  too  be- 
tween the  international  "sister  cities"  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  world  which  share  a 
mountain  background,  equal  population 
and  important  rail  traffic. 

Roanoke  and  Wonju  also  share  a  friend- 
Ship  which  dates  back  to  1964  when  Dr. 
Young  U.  Kim,  recalling  the  "hospitality  and 
kindness"  of  Roanokers  during  hJs  medical 
residence  several  years  earlier,  proposed  the 
affiliation.  Roanoke  City  OouncU  authorized 
the  relationship  In  May  of  that  year  and  the 
project  waa  turned  over  to  the  Roanoke 
Jaycees. 

An  active  pen-pal  program  between  Indi- 
viduals, exchange  of  tapes,  paintings  by 
school  children  and  art  objects,  visits  from 
Wonju  residents,  and  the  hospitality  shown 
Roanoke  servicemen  in  Wonju  soon  made  It 
clear  the  program  had  almost  spontaneously 
grown  beyond  the  Jaycees  to  include  the 
entire  community. 

So  the  International  Municlp>al  Coopera- 
tion Committee  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  Inc.. 
was  chartered  by  Virginia  as  a  non-profit 
corporation.  Known  as  the  Sister  City  Com- 
mittee, It  Is  composed  of  cyizens  who  pay  tl 
annual  dues  and  clubs  which  pay  $25.  An 
ll-member  board  runs  the  affairs  of  the 
organization. 

Wonju  Day  was  Inaugurated  last  Septem- 
ber by  the  Hon.  Hyun  Chul  Kim,  Ambassa- 
dor from  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Since  then. 
the  committee  has  brought  to  Roanoke  a 
medical  social  worker.  Miss  Dae  Hoon  Kim. 
for  further  study  In  her  field  at  the  dty 
health  department.  A  teacher  from  Wonju 
should  soon  arrive  here  for  study,  while 
Wonju  Is  welcoming  a  Roanoker,  Ma  J.  Rich- 
ard M.  Hedrlck. 

Each  event  continues  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  frieindship  between  Roanokers  and 
the  citizens  of  their  sister  city  In  a  rapidly 
progressing  nation  which  Is  one  of  this  coun- 
try's cloeeet  allies. 
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The  ISOtli  Amiivcrtary  of 
Dnnlapsville,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OP    INDIAKA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Septem- 
ber 24  the  people  of  Dunlapsville,  Ind.. 
will  be  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  that  community.  Lo- 
cated in  Union  County  net  far  from  the 
Ohio  border  in  the  east  central  section 
of  the  State,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  town  is  only  1  year  younger  than 
the  State  of  Indiana  itself. 

In  commemorating  its  continuous  ex- 
istence for  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
residents  of  this  pioneer  settlement  are 
observing  a  noteworthy  landmark.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  this  achieve- 
ment, Mr.  President,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  short  article  from  the  Liberty 
Herald  of  September  8,  1967,  describing 
the  sesquicentermial  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Observance  of  Platting  Dtinlapsvih.e 

Is  Planned 

(By  Mrs.  Floyd  Howard) 

Did  you  ever  live  in  DunlapsvUle  or  the 
DunlapsvUle  oommunlty  area?  Did  you  ever 
attend  school  or  chiu-ch  there?  Were  you  a 
member  of  the  school  faculty,  a  bus  driver, 
«  cook  or  a  Janitor?  Were  you  a  member, 
committee  wca-ker  or  an  officer  of  th^  Dun- 
lapsvUle Parent- Teacher  organization? 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  supper,  carnival, 
Christmas  program  or  a  graduation  at  Dun- 
lapsvUle? Were  you  a  trustee  who  had  any 
connection  with  Emnlapsvllle  school?  Or  are 
you  Just  a  friend  to  the  school  and  church? 
Well,  you  are  invited  to  Join  with  your  for- 
mer classmates  and  friends  for  church  and 
»  school  reunion  Sept.  24,  1967. 

The  residents  of  DunlapsvUle  and  the 
DunlapsvUle  community  and  the  Union 
County  Historical  Society  Join  to  announce 
the  observance  of  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
the  platting  of  DunlapsvUle  Sunday,  Sept. 
34.  The  actual  platting  date  is  Sept.  8.  1817 
with  the  observance  later  in  the  month. 

Continued  efforts  toward  the  program  of 
the  relocation  and  restoration  of  the  Dun- 
lapsviUe  Covered  Bridge  twought  statewide 
attention  to  this  quiet  residential  town  in 
Dnion  coimty  located  five  miles  southwest 
of  Liberty.  This  sesqulcentennial  obser\-ance 
will  again  bring  visitors  to  this  historic  area. 
These  simple  events  are  planned  around  the 
two  most  important  things  to  the  pioneers 
and  to  people  everywhere,  church  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  historic  1839  Presbyterian  church  will 
hold  church  service  at  10:30  a.m.  The  public 
is  Invited  to  re-vlslt  this  church  which  for 
so  many  years  was  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  time  for  all  former  mem- 
bers and  anyone  who  ever  attended  or  those 
Interested  in  the  i»eservation  of  such  church 
landmarks  to  attend  service  In  this  church 
in  the  country  which  has  seen  Uttle  change 
over  the  years.  Formerly  the  center  of  much 
community  activity  the  church  was  the 
scene  of  Eighth  Grade  graduations  for  many 
years.  The  church  was  decorated  with  spring 
flowers,  the  class  colors  and  a  lofty  motto 
w  Inspire  the  class  members  to  continue 
uielr  education.  The  speaker  for  the  service 
Will  be  announced  later. 


After  church  services,  there  wlU  be  a  pitch- 
in  dinner  at  the  DunlapsvUle  school.  Each 
famUy  is  requested  to  bring  a  weU-fiUed 
picnic  baskeit  and  }oin  in  the  feUowshlp  of 
the  dinner  and  afternoon  actlTltiee  at  the 
school.  Old  acquaintances  will  be  renewed 
and  there  wUl  be  new  famUy  members  to 
meet  from  the  babies  to  the  "proud-grand- 
parents!" 

Start  looking  through  yotrr  keepsakes  for 
mementos  to  bring  for  display.  If  poesible, 
prepare  a  card  and  attach  It  with  the  Iden- 
tification, the  year  and  the  owner  of  the 
exhibit.  The  display  committee  wUl  announce 
when  displays  will  be  set  up. 

Work  Is  being  done  on  class  lists.  The  com- 
mittee Is  asking  for  people  to  take  their  class 
to  list.  Notification  of  the  events  will  be 
mailed  as  fast  as  addresses  are  available. 

Contact  any  of  the  following  if  you  wUl 
help  on  lists,  help  work  or  have  items  to 
display:  George  Dragoo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
Howard,  Bypon  Nickels.  Earl  Frank,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Stanley,  Miss  Susan  Judd,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Glen  Bryson,  Mrs.  Ruby  Moore,  Roy 
Ooffman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bryson,  Marsh 
Pouder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clint  Bryson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  VirgU  Beck,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marlon  Nash, 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Dick  Howard  or  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Clyde  Kassens. 


It's  Oar  Stand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

■  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  following  poem,  written  by  one  of  our 
American  fightlngmen  In  Vietnam,  Sp4c 
Tommy  Walker  of  the  214th  Combat 
Aviation  Group,  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

It's  Od»  Stajo) 
(By  Sp4c.  Tommy  Walker) 
I  thought  that  I  would  stop  a  while 

And  write  a  bit  today. 
About  this  world  of  ours. 

And  the  war  so  far  away. 

Now  I  know  that  many  read  of  it. 

And  see  it  on  TV. 
Sit  back  and  say  "Why  worry." 

It's  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea. 

You  drive  your  fancy  sportscars. 

You  go  and  have  your  fim. 
You  worry  not  about  this  war, 

Or  whether  it'll  be  won. 

You  only  live  from  day  to  day 

There  In  your  sheltered  home, 
You  never  think  of  the  soldiers 

Miles  away.  In  Vietnam. 

You  take  your  girl  to  movies, 

You  take  her  to  the  beach. 
You  take  her  to  do  all  these  things 

Because  it's  easy,  they're  in  reach. 

You  laugh  and  Joke  about  the  war. 

About  the  guys  that  are  over  here. 
You  laugh  and  say  you  beat  the  draft. 

Then  you  say  that  you  dont  fear. 

You  have  your  fancy  convertibles. 

You  have  your  loads  of  fun. 
While  many  of  your  good  buddies 

Are  walking  in  war  with  a  gun. 

We  are  fighting  here  in  Vietnam. 

Each  day  always  brings  something  new. 
But  freedom  is  what  we  are  ffghting  for. 

And  all  these  things  we  must  do. 

Yes,  Vietnam  is  a  strailge,  strange,  place. 

It's  a  strange  type  of  land. 
But  it  will  have  its  freedom  some  day 

The   reason:    we  Americans   will  stand. 
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CrisU  in  the  Citiec  RnraJ  America's  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  v.  DENNEY 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
excellent  editorial  that  appeared  last 
Sunday,  September  17.  1967,  in  the  Sun- 
day Journal  and  Star.  The  editorial  con- 
firms the  opinion  expressed  by  me  in  my 
August  1  radio  show,  in  which  I  pointed 
to  the  same  problem  and  offered  a  simi- 
lar solution.  In  fact,  in  October  of  1966  I 
partially  outlined  a  program  alopg 
these  lines  aimed  at  revitalizing  rural 
America  and  tlirough  this  approach  pro- 
viding the  ultimate  solution  for  the  urban 
problem.  My  staff  Is  currently  in  the 
process  of  drafting  legislation  which 
hopefully,  I  can  Introduce  early  next 
year. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Crisis  in  the  Cities:  Rural  America's  Rolb 
Prom  President  Johnson  to  the  lowliest 
ghetto-dweller,  Americans  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly alarmed  by  the  montunental  prob- 
lems of  their  cities.  Yet  scarcely  anyone  In 
the  country  is  giving  even  the  slightest  at- 
tention to  a  major  cause  of  the  condition  and 
an  associated  remedy. 

This  psirtlcular  cause  is  the  movement  to 
the  cities  of  rural  and  small  town  people, 
largely  imtrained  in  industrial  skills  and  un- 
prepared for  big  city  living.  While  mostly 
disregarded,  there  is  no  disputing  the  im- 
pact this  phenomenon  has  had  on  urban 
troubles. 

More  than  10  milUon  persons  moved  from 
rural  to  \irban  areas  during  the  1950e,  ac- 
cording to  cen£us  figures.  In  a  little  noted  re- 
port  recently.  Jonathan  Lindley,  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  blamed  this  on  "the 
push  of  p>oor  rural  conditions  rather  than 
the  pull  of  urban  economic  opportunities." 
Moreover,  Lindley  forseee  this  city-bound 
trek  of  poor  people  from  rural  sections  con- 
tinuing into  the  mid-1970s.  Perhaps  by  then 
everyone  wUl  have  made  the  move. 

The  national  president  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  Tony  T.  Dechant,  took  note  of  this 
situation  and  wondered,  quite  naturally,  why 
big-city  mayors  and  other  urban  authori- 
ties ignore  rural  and- small  town  problems, 
the  solutl&n  of  which  would  help  materially 
to  ease  the  population  pressures  on  the 
cities. 

Many  of  these  refugees  from  rural  America 
would  much  rather  stay  put — if  they  could 
make  a  living  there.  At  least  some  of  the 
residents  of  the  sup6r-cltles  would  gladly 
move  to  the  less-congested  and  less-troubled 
sections  of  the  country — if  sufflclAt  profes- 
sional, intellectual  and  leisure  opportunity 
could  be  found  there. 

The  message  in  this  reality  is  imdenlable: 
one  approach  to  the  crisis  in  the  cities  Is  to 
develop  many  more  off-the-f  arm  Jobs  in  rural 
areas  and  to  create  In  these  areas  educa- 
tional. ciUtural,  recreational  and  other  serv- 
ices comparable  to  those  of  the  cities. 

The  message  must  be  beamed  In  both  di- 
rections: to  the  leaders  of  government  and 
commerce  In  the  nation  and  the  cities  and 
to  the  remaining  people  of  rural  America  wbo 
would  like  to  see  a  reversal  of  the  i>opula- 
tion  trends. 

One  force  which  Is  doing  something  about 
the  problem  is  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association. 

In  a  recent  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Washington    Post,    the    NRECA    proclaimed. 
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"We  believe  It  le  time  we  vise  one  of  our  na- 
tion's greatest  assets  .  .  .  our  uncrowded 
countryside  ...  to  help  solve  the  problem 
which  concerns  us  all." 

The  NRECA  pointed  out: 

"In  the  towns  and  villages  of  rural  America 
there  are  uncrowded  streets  and  sidewalks. 
There  Is  electric  power  and  transportation. 
There  are  good  roads  to  bring  the  products 
of  hard-working  people  to  the  great  market 
places. 

"What  rural  America  lacks  are  job  oppor- 
tunities. Of  the  nearly  14  million  new  Jobs 
created  In  our  country  In  the  past  15  years, 
few  were  created  In  rural  areas.  Yet  polls  say 
half  our  pKjpulatlon  would  like  to  live  and 
work  in  rural  areas." 

One  portion  of  the  statement  should  be  di- 
rected more  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  and 
other  mid- America  states  than  to  the  cities: 

"We  must  start  now  to  develop  Job  op- 
portunities, adeq\iate  hospitals  and  medical 
facilities,  better  schools  and  theaters  and 
libraries,  better  water  and  sewer  systems, 
and  Improved  public  services  and  facilities 
for  Industry  In  our  rural  areas.  With  them, 
rural  America  can  meet  the  Job  hunger  of  its 
jywn  people.  It  can  provide  the  space  and 
living  room  city  people  so  desperately  seek." 

Here  is  an  answer  to  the  most  frustrating 
domestic  problem  ever  to  face  this  nation. 
Its  potential  benefits  cannot  be  Ignored  in 
the  highest  government  and  business  coun- 
cils of  the  land. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  people  and  the  leaders 
of  regions  such  as  Nebraska  to  make  sure  it 
Is  not  Ignored. 


fruition.  Then  we  will  recognize  the  truth 
we  hold  so  dear:  Nikola  Petkov  did  not 
die  In  vain  so  long  as  the  memory  of  his 
courage  Inspires  us  to  continue  the  fight 
for  justice  and  liberty. 


September  21,  1067 

A  Letter  to  tbe  President 


Nikola  Petkoy:  Giampion  of  Freedom 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WTScoNsnf  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday, 
September  25,  marks  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  political  martyrdom  of  the 
Bulgarian  statesman  and  patriot,  Nikola 
Petkov. 

To  commemorate  the  death  of  this 
hero,  the  Bulgarian  National  Committee, 
representing  the  antl-Communlst  Bul- 
garian emlgrees  and  Americans  of  Bul- 
garian ancestry,  will  hold  a  memorial 
meeting  In  New  York  City. 

The  following  day  a  religious  service 
will  be  held  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Chujrch  in  Pet- 
kov's  memory,  with  a  reception  following 
In  the  evening. 

On  this  occasion,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  saluting  the  courageous  anti-Fascist. 
antl-Communlst,  democratic  and  liberal 
statesmen  and  people  of  Bulgaria,  whose 
efforts  and  sacrifices  are  epitomized  In 
the  life  of  Nikola  Petkov. 

True  nationalists,  these  persons  have 
been  made  to  suffer  persecution,  death, 
and  exile  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs. Bulgaria,  their  homeland,  has  been 
crushed  under  totalitarian  governments 
and  manipulated  by  stronger  neighbors 
for  decades. 

We  Join  our  hearts  and  hands  with 
them  in  the  prayerful  hope  for  a  future 
in  which  Bulgaria  will  take  its  place 
among  the  truly  free.  Independent,  and 
democratic  nations  of  the  world. 

In  that  time,  tnily,  the  memory  and 
Inspiration  of  Nikola  Petkov  will  come  to 


A  Salute  to  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  Abie  Rural 
Electric  Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  dynamic  and  dedi- 
cated American  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions which  he  has  made  to  rural 
America  in  general  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  particular.  I  salute  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  who  has 
just  announced  his  retirement  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association. 

Clyde  Ellis  has  served  his  country  well, 
first  in  the  State  legislature  of  his  native 
Arkansas,  then  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  later  as  the  dy- 
namic leader  of  the  national  associa- 
tion of  the  nearly  1,000  rural  electric 
cooperatives  which  provide  electricity  In 
rural  areas  of  46  States. 

In  the  25  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  Congress,  I  have  seen  first- 
hand the  wonderful  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  rural  electrics 
in  electrifying  rural  America.  And  the 
10  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  my  home 
district  have  done  much  more  than  sim- 
ply providing  lights  to  their  almost  45,000 
consumer  members  and  their  families. 
The  power  furnished  by  these  co-ops  Is 
helping  our  farmers  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  which  make  our  Nation  the 
best  fed  and  best  clothed  in  the  world. 
That  co-op  power  is  also  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent In  the  revitalization  of  the  rural 
economy  by  making  possible  the  recrea- 
tional and  rural  Industrial  developments 
which  are  so  Important  to  rural  areas 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  25  years  I  have  served 
in  the  Congress  parallel  the  25  years  that 
Clyde  T,  Ellis  has  been  general  manager 
of  NRECA,  so  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
and  pleasure  of  working  with  Clyde  many 
times  on  matters  of  Importance  to  the 
rural  electrification  program.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge, vision  and  dedication. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  Clyde 
Ellis  will  continue  to  serve  the  cause  of 
rural  electrification  in  the  capacity  of 
special  consultant  to  NRECA.  In  this 
way,  the  rural  electrics — and  rural 
America — will  continue  to  benefit  from 
his  experience  and  talents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  who  know 
and  admire  Clyde  T.  Ellis  Join  me  In 
saluting  him  for  his  numerous  contri- 
butions to  the  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  We  wish  him  well  In 
his  new  role  as  NRECA  general  manager 
emeritus,  special  consultant  to  NRECA, 
and  young-ln-spirlt  elder  statesman  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMILUN 

OP    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  Maj. 
Huphes  A.  Robinson,  retired.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Robinson  for  several  years 
and  I  am  certain  he  is  very  much  con- 
cerned over  the  crime  situation  now  ex- 
isting in  this  country. 

Fort  Valley,  Ga., 

Auffust  7,  1967. 
To  the   President   of  the   United   States  of 
America: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Inquires  and  Investi- 
gations are  being  made  In  order  to  determine 
the  origins  and  causes  of  disturbances  re- 
sulting Into  violence  and  looting  in  many 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  United  States. 
The  idea  has  been  advanced  that  riots 
among  Negroes  can  be  restricted  or  discon- 
tinued If  the  causes  were  known. 

It  requires  no  sage  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  rise  to  civil  disobedi- 
ence in  our  metropolitan  centers.  Tlie  mem- 
ory of  our  citizens  is  not  so  deranged  as  to 
forget  the  concerted  effort  made  by  M.irtin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  to  discredit  the  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  In  various  centers 
In  the  South  Just  a  few  years  ago.  He  went 
into  such  cities  as  Albany,  Georgia:  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama:  Selma,  Alabama;  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama:  St.  Augustine.  Florida: 
and  DanvlUe,  Virginia,  and  in  each  city,  he 
staged  marches,  and  in  said  mraches  he  car- 
ried with  him  professional  agitators  and 
hoodlums  from  other  states,  and  in.structed 
the  to  provoke  local  enforcement  officers  to 
such  action  as  to  embarrass  the  local  police. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  refused  to  com- 
mence Marches  in  locations  where  permit* 
for  said  marches  were  easy  to  obtain.  On  pur- 
pose the  early  marches  were  designed  to  dis- 
credit the  police  on  the  local  level.  Why? 
The  answer  to  this  question  Is  the  answer 
to  the  origins  of  the  riots  among  Negroes  in 
the  United  States.  Any  local  community,  be 
It  Negro  or  White,  resented  outside  agitators 
and  hoodlums  coming  Into  their  community 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  disturb,! nces  of 
the  kind  that  would  erupt  Into  conflict  with 
constitutional  authorities.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  directed  his  Corps  of  Hoodlums  to 
obey  only  ttie  local  ordinances  th.^t  he.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  deemed  just,  and  he 
ordered  his  followers  to  disregard  all  laws 
that  he,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  decided 
were  not  reasonable  and  Just. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  organized  and 
trained  a  Corps  of  agitators,  professional  rab- 
blerousers,  and  hoodlums  to  accompany  him 
from  state  to  state  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  partlclpBting  in  marches,  and  with  the 
Idea  of  creating  situations  In  wlilch  dis- 
turbances would  arise  in  such  manner  as  to 
embarrass  the  local  police,  and  thereby  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  cry  out  "police  brii- 
tality.  It  la  observed  that  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  would  never  end  a  March  until 
violence  erupted  even  though  he  pretended  to 
preach  nonviolent. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  a  conspiracy 
between  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  cer- 
tain newspapers,  commentators,  radio,  and 
television  management:  It  Is  observed  that 
the  news  media  was  always  on  the  spot  when 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  arrived,  and  the 
same  news  media  always  pictured  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  In  the  right  and  local  con- 
Btitutlonal  authorities  In  the  wrong.  This  !• 
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still  being  done.  The  television  seemed  to 
have  been  assigned  as  public  relations  agency 
for  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  special  ef- 
forts seemed  to  have  been  put  forth  to 
glamorize  aU  agitators,  rabblerousers,  and 
hoodlums  associated  with  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

Men,  such  as  James  Farmer  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  axid  John  Lewis  and 
James  Porman  with  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  were  inspired  by 
the  news  coverage  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  and  they  went  further  In  connection  with 
the  program  designed  to  discredit  the  local 
police  and  the  constitutional  authorities  In 
each  conununlty  In  which  marches  were  held 
m  1964,  1965,  1966,  and  1967.  Floyd  McKls- 
slck  succeeded  James  Fanner  while  Stokely 
Cannlchael,  and  H.  Bap  Brown  have  since 
taken  over  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  with  their  slogan  of  "Black 
Power."  The  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
management,  together  with  their  commenta- 
tors, must  share  the  blame,  with  the  so- 
called  ClvU  Rights  Leaders,  disguised  as  such 
but  representing  only  the  hoodlums,  for  riots 
among  Negroes  In  the  United  States. 

The  appropriation  of  One  Hundred  Billions 
for  poverty  programs  each  year  will  not  elimi- 
nate disturbances,  riots,  and  looting  unless 
the  cause  Is  first  removed:  namely,  demon- 
strations and  infiammable  speeches  by  the 
professional  agitators,  self-appointed  Negro 
leaders,  and  rabblerousers.  You  cannot  satisfy 
the  lust  for  pwwer  and  prestige  by  agitators, 
and  rabblerousers  with  money,  however  large 
amounts  that  may  be  channeled  into  Negro 
communities  by  the  Federal  government. 

Large  amount*  of  money  channeled  into 
Negro  communities  only  Invite  more  riots 
Instead  of  less;  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  so- 
cial ills  of  any  community  with  an  Invita- 
tion to  remain  Idle  and  deF>end  more  and 
more  upon  government  financial  support  for 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  Improve  their 
individual  status.  There  must  be  an  incen- 
tive on  the  part  of  each  citizen  to  clean  up 
his  home,  his  yard,  and  keep  his  house  In 
order.  Certain  types  of  Negroes,  and  I  am 
among  those  myself,  resent  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment encouraging  the  hoodlums  with  cash 
at  the  expense  of  the  tax  payer.  There  have 
been  no  rioU  In  the  "ao-called  ghettos"  In 
either  Alaska  or  Hawaii  where  minority 
groups  of  one  type  or  that  of  another  also 
have  among  them  the  "so-called  ghettos". 
Why  not?  There  have  been  no  self-appointed 
leaders  and  professional  agitators  who  spend 
their  entire  time  stirring  up  disturbances  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  youths  of  those 
two  states  with  propaganda  against  constitu- 
tional authorities.  Until  such  time  as  demon- 
strations, agitators,  self-appointed  Negro 
leaders,  and  rabblerousers  are  removed  from 
the  streets  of  our  metropolitan  centers,  riots 
will  continue  notwithstanding  enormous 
amounts  of  the  taxi>ayer's  money  being  ap- 
propriated and  channeled  into  sections  of  the 
city  or  metropolitan  centers  where  riots  have 
been  observed  to  have  commenced  by  the 
hoodlums  of  the  same  locations. 

There  Is  much  discussion  going  on  In  high 
places  with  regard  to  a  conspiracy  being  in- 
volved in  disturbances  resulting  into  riots;  It 
Is  my  view  that  a  definite  conspiracy  exists 
between  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  certain 
radio  and  television  commentators.  It  Is  ob- 
serred  that  when  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
carried  his  campaign  into  Albany,  Georgia, 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  Selma,  Alabama,  and 
Danville.  Virginia,  MarUn  Lurther  King.  Jr., 
and  his  Corps  of  Rabblerousers  did  every  act 
poeslble  In  order  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  the  local  police  would  be  both  em- 
barrassed and  charged  with  "Police  Bru- 
J^lty",  In  this  connection,  in  each  case, 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived 100%  support  of  Northern  commen- 
^topB  and  radio  and  newsptapers  from  the 
North,  plus  the  management  of  all  leading 
television  companies  with  headquarters  out- 
side of  the  South.  Regardless  of  the  clrcum- 


Btancee,  the  commenators  sided  against  the 
constitutional  authorities  and  In  favor  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  his  Corps  of 
professional  agitators,  disguised  as  ClvU 
Rights  leaden. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  Honor- 
able J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  matters  involving  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  nation.  In  this  connection,  ap- 
proximately 96%  of  commentators  for  radio 
and  television  companies  from  the  North 
sided  against  Mr.  J.  Eklgar  Hoover  and  in 
favor  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  when  there 
were  statements  made  with  regard  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr,  being  a  "notorious  liar", 
and  many  went  so  far,  including  Walter 
Cronklte,  as  to  ridicule  the  distinguished  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, and  referred  to  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  over  national  television,  as  being 
senile  and  made  concerted  efforts  to  force  the 
resignation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  This  Is  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy  between  radlo-tclevlslon  and 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  to  destroy  the 
United  States  with  the  use  of  hoodlums  and 
mob  leaders. 

Were  It  not  for  publicity  that  was  made 
available  to  Martin  Lurther  King,  Jr.,  by 
certain  newspapers,  magazines,  commentators 
for  certain  radio  and  television  companies, 
the  demonstrations  would  have  disappeared 
from  the  streets  of  our  cities  long  ago.  and 
the  opportunities  which  had  arisen  for  hood- 
lums and  criminals  to  be  glamorized  would 
have  ceased  to  exist,  thereby  eliminating  the 
catisee  and  the  origins  for  disturbances  and 
riots  among  the  Negroes  In  the  United  States. 
The  foregoing  pages  enumerated  the  causes 
and  origins  of  riots.  They  will  continue  If  the 
professional  agitators  suid  rabblerousers  are 
permitted  In  our  streets  with  their  Infiam- 
mable speeches  and  Interference  with  nor- 
mal traffic,  and  the  protection  of  the  law 
when  they,  themselves,  disregard,  continu- 
ously, constitutional  authority  and  local 
police. 

An  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  "so- 
called  Ghettos  and  Poverty  programs"  will 
only  encourage  the  professional  agitators  and 
rabblerotjsers  to  further  arouse  hoodlums  to 
start  distiu-bances  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
extracting  from  the  Congress  sUll  mor«  large 
sums,  much  of  said  money  being  channeled 
Into  the  hands  of  the  very  people  who  spon- 
sor disturbances. 

HtrcHES  Alonzo  Robimson, 
Major,  Army  of  the  United  States  (ret.) 


The  Late  Honorable  Brent  Spence 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1967 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
truthfully  ssdd  that  Brent  Spence  gave 
his  life  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  constituency  he  served  so  capa- 
bly and  well  for  toany  years. 

I  am  sad  and  deeply  grieved  at  the 
passing  of  this  great  statesman  from 
Kentucky. 

Brent  Spence  will  go  down  in  history 
for  his  dedicated  loyalty  to  America,  his 
willingness  to  aUow  each  the  opportunity 
to  express  his  views,  his  falrmlndedness, 
and  his  sound  judgment.  His  long  service 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  earned  him  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues. 


He  was  a  giant  among  men  and  I  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  share  his 
friendship  and  to  benefit  from  his  wise 
counsel  and  advice  over  the  years. 


Panama  Canal  Treaty  a  Threat  to 
Hemisphere 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

of  txnnessek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  proposed  Panama  Canal 
treaty  which  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers developed.  On  several  occasions  in 
this  Chamber  during  the  last  2  months 
I  have  spoken  of  the  threats  to  the 
United  States  which  are  Inherent  in  the 
proposed  agreements. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  this  ill-written 
plan — this  time  by  way  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Monday,  September  18,  Nash- 
ville Banner,  as  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Treatt  a  Threat  to 
Hemisfkerb 
Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  mttle,  USMC,  (Ret.) 
recently  spotlighted  the  Inherent  dangers  In- 
volved In  abandoning  U.S.  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal  through  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty. 

The  geenral,  director  of  National  Security 
and  Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  made  two  points: 

Fidel  Castro  is  counting  on  U.S.  relin- 
quishment of  the  Canal  Zone  as  a  basis  for 
Bcuttllng  the  deal  whereby  Cuba  now  Is 
bound  to  recognize  this  nation's  right  to 
maintain  its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo. 

A  puU-out  from  Panama  would  be  the  first 
step  by  which  the  Russians  hope  to  attain 
control  of  the  Caribbean. 

Gen,  EUttle's  warning  Is  not  Idle  sjjecula- 
tlon.  It  Is  grounded  In  fact.  Havana  Radio 
(Castro's  mouthpiece)  more  than  a  year  ago 
bluntly  stated  that  "the  standards  of  mod- 
em times  apply  everywhere,  and  Guantana- 
mo — Just  as  Panama — Is  an  anachronistic 
survival  of  colonialism." 

It  now  is  evident  that  Premier  Alexel  Kosy- 
gln  and  Castro  are  covertly  working  to  pro- 
mote the  pending  Panama  Canal  Treaty  as  a 
prelude  to  demands  that  we  also  get  otir  mil- 
itary forces  off  that  Cuban  base.  With  a 
Panama  pull-out  as  a  precedent,  they  can  be 
expected  to  renew  their  tirades  for  that. 

Gen.  Hlttle's  apprehension  Is  shared  by 
other  able  military  leaders  who  agree  that 
control  of  the  Caribbean  by  Russia  would 
pose  an  intolerable  threat  to  Western  Hem- 
isphere defenses. 

As  Gen.  Hittle  put  it:  "Once  we  agree  to 
relinquishing  control  over  It  (the  Canal)  we 
have  loet  our  freedom  of  action  In  protect- 
ing our  strategic  lifeline  and  the  whole 
hemisphere." 

One  thing  Congress  should  bear  In  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  any  one  of  the  several 
Panama  Canal  treaties  before  it  for  action  is 
that  success  of  the  Red  scheme  to  nose  us 
out  of  the  Caribbean  hinges  on  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion. With  that  trophy  tucked  under  their 
belt,  Koeygln  and  Castro  coiUd  then  proceed 
to  put  Operation  No.  2  Into  action — an  effort 
to  boot  us  out  of  Cuba. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  that  ratification 
of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal  ZcHie  treaty 
VTOuld  move  the  world  closer  to  the  day  when 
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Russian  submarineo  would  be  able  to  prowl 
Caribbean  waters  In  comparative  safety. 
It  l8  a  canny  Oxnmunlst  trap  to  avoid. 


Raw  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Madison 
said  a  long  time  ago: 

I  believe  there  are  more  Instances  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
the  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  In  power  .  .  .  than  by  violent  and 
sudden  usurpations. 

The  vacillating.  Indecisive  and  mixed 
up  policies  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion—v^hich  Is  terror  stricicen  at  the 
thought  of  war  escalation  in  Vietnam — 
have  been  escalating  the  loss  of  freedom 
which  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
been  experiencing  through  the  many 
years  of  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Frontier, 
and  the  Great  Society.  Our  people  have 
truly  been  the  recipients  of  the  "raw 
deal." 

Sold  as  a  "rediscovery  of  the  con- 
sumer," by  the  administration,  the  ex- 
pensive consumer  specialist,  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  is  busy  selling  L.B.J.,  via  Madison 
Avenue  techniques,  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. She  says  he  has  started  the  "most 
ambitious  and  comprehensive  consumers' 
program  a  President  ever  presented  to 
Congress." 

What  has  he  done  for  the  consumer? 
What  he  h«us  done  can  better  be  char- 
acterized as  "to"  rather  than  "for."  The 
Inflation  caused  by  his  wild  spending  has 
robbed  every  housewife  of  a  portion  of 
her  grocery  budget.  It  has  Inflated  the 
cost  of  every  repair,  every  loan  for  what- 
ever purpose,  and  every  type  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  motivated  businessmen,  ha- 
rassed by  restrictions  and  tax  upon  tax, 
to  seek  every  avenue  of  sales  pressure, 
with  growing  Instances  of  unethical 
activity  being  inevitable.  He  has  "pro- 
tected" the  consumer  by  making  sure  he 
doesn't  have  sufficient  money  to  buy  too 
many  things  and  thereby  reducing  his 
chances  of  being  "taken." 

Judging  from  his  activities  while  serv- 
ing as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  is  one  of  the  most 
scrambled  of  the  mixed-up  whiz  kids  in 
Washington.  The  most  charitable  de- 
scription of  him  would  be  to  call  him 
stupid,  but  it  would  hardly  be  an  ac- 
curate characterization. 

The  news  columns  of  the  Nation  have 
Included  almost  daily  Instances  of  con- 
tradictory statements  by  this  amazingly 
tenacious  Secretary.  A  few  months  ago, 
he  issued  a  dispatch  to  the  UPI  staUng 
that  he  was  calling  upon  the  whole 
Military  Establishment  to  give  "maxi- 
mum disclosure  of  information  except 
for  that  which  would  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  potential  enemies."  Later  de- 
velopments make  one  wonder  whether 
he  was  In  truth  referring  to  political 
enemies  of  the  administration  rather 
than  to  foreign  nations. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  "full  disclos- 
ure" order  was  reported,  the  good  Secre- 
tary suppressed  the  facts  accompanying 
the  award  of  contracts  for  the  TPX 
plane.  Rejecting  the  recommendation  of 
Eicknowledged  experts,  the  Secretary  fa- 
vored the  higher  bidder  with  the  award, 
calling  for  a  price  tag  of  $2.9  million 
each.  The  price  is  now  up  to  $8  million, 
and  is  still  climbing,  as  military  men 
put  it,  "higher  and  faster  than  can  the 
plane  itself,  as  it  is  overweight  and  un- 
derpowered." As  one  Washington  wag 
puts  it: 

This  Just  about  sums  up  the  Great  Society 
In  genetal. 

Again  Ignoring  the  recommendations 
of  military  experts  and  the  demands  of 
many  Congressmen,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara refused  to  bolster  our  defenses 
and,  in  fact,  in  the  view  of  many  of  us, 
actually  weakened  them  by  decisions 
regarding  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
In  1963  he  urged  the  Russians  to  get 
more  missiles  so  they  would  be  on  a  par 
with  U6.  They  took  his  advice  and  keep 
building  antiballistic  missiles  at  the  rate 
of  240  a  year  and  putting  them  in  hard- 
ened— shielded  against  enemy  missiles — 
silos.  They  are  equipping  them  with  war- 
heads which  spray  out  like  a  shotgun 
blast  upon  reentry  into  the  atmosphere. 
Now  the  Secretary  announces  that  we 
will  spend  $5  billion  on  a  defense  system, 
but  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  spend 
more  to  protect  the  people — that  It 
would  be  more  practical  to  further  de- 
velop our  offenses.  If  we  had,  and  con- 
tinued to  have,  the  vast  military  superi- 
ority we  once  had,  and  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  we  had  the  capability, 
and  would  use  it,  of  massive  retaliation, 
as  ex-President  Eisenhower  expressed  it, 
Mr.  McNamara's  policy  might  make 
sense.  But  no  such  believable  warning 
can  be  expected  from  this  pussyfooting 
administration . 

The  State  Department  has  an  equally 
long  history  of  addled  operation.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  United  States  is  in  so 
much  trouble  around  the  world  is  that 
we  have  more  "experts"  working  at  It. 
Prior  to  World  War  n,  the  State  De- 
partment had  approximately  6,000  em- 
ployees. The  population  explosion  hit 
there,  too,  and  they  now  have  44.000  and 
are  seeking  more  men  and  money  all  the 
time.  Too  Infrequently  does  Congress 
block  the  efforts  of  this  "diplomatic" 
corps  to  give  away  American  Jobs.  They 
take  away  from  American  firms,  and 
give,  as  good  will  bribes  to  foreigners, 
business  that  makes  such  jobs  possible. 
One  of  the  rare  instances  occurred  last 
week  when  we  did  succeed  in  blocking  the 
award  of  shipbuilding  contracts  to  the 
British.  The  direct  result  of  such  State 
Department  bribery  has  been  a  propor- 
tionate decline  In  the  respect  in  which 
we  are  held  by  its  recipients. 

The  Johnson  administration  piously 
deplores  the  effect  on  American  business 
and  American  jobs  when  the  Congress 
takes  steps  to  reduce  the  ability  of  for- 
eign nations  to  supply  North  Vietnam. 
The  President  warned  last  week  that  re- 
strictions on  exports  to  countries  deal- 
ing with  North  Vietnam  will  "cost  Amer- 
ican businessmen  $1.5  billion  and  Amer- 
icans 150,000  Jobs." 

Yet  he  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 


heavier  loss  of  life  resulting  from  that 
trade.  Our  exports  reaching  Haiphong 
Harbor  become  part  of  the  military  re- 
supply  which  enables  the  Vietcong  to 
continue  fighting  and  more  effectively  to 
kill  and  wound  our  boys.  At  the  same 
time,  it  prolongs  the  war  and  increases 
the  monetary  cost  of  its  prosecution. 

Every  American  family  Is  disturbed 
and  apprehensive  about  the  rapidly 
escalating  crime  rate.  Violent  crime  In 
the  United  States  soared  18  percent  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1967.  The  number  of 
robberies  jumped  30  percent.  Congress 
made  it  unlawful  to  counsel  others  to 
refuse  or  evade  the  draft  registration  or 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  setting  a 
penalty  of  5  years  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $10,000  for  violation. 

The  Justice  Department,  bolstered  by 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  takes  little  or 
no  action  against  criminals,  even  indi- 
eating  that  they  do  not  intend  to  prose- 
cute such  individuals  as  Martin  Luther 
King,  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others 
who  have  been  publicly  urging  men  to 
evade  the  draft. 

In  1962  Congress  sought  to  bar  delib- 
erate fraud  in  award  of  military  contract* 
without  competitive  bidding.  In  a  review 
of  186  major  prime  and  subcontracts 
since  then,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice found  that  only  20  met  conditions  of 
the  law.  Scores  of  other  contracts  were 
awarded  during  the  4-year  period,  but 
this  sampling  was  enough  for  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  charge  the  Defense 
Department  with  failure  to  obey  the  law. 
Total  value  of  the  contracts  Involved  is 
approximately  $600  million.  Yet  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  not  taken  the 
slightest  action  against  McNamara. 

Our  Attorney  General  apparently 
should  have  taken  more  lessons  from  his 
fine  father,  and  listened  a  lot  less  to  the 
liberal  professors  who  taught  him.  He 
would  then  have  realized  that  the  oath 
of  office  he  took  obliged  him  to  enforce 
the  law  as  It  is  written,  not  as  he  would 
like  to  have  it  written,  and  that  such  en- 
forcement should  not  be  altered  in  the 
slightest,  whether  the  offender  is  un- 
known  or  Infamous. 

President  Johnson  submitted  to  our 
committee  a  proposed  budget  of  $135 
billion.  In  6  months  he  raised  this  to 
$144  billion,  blaming  the  Increase  on  the 
Vietnam  war,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  55  percent  of  the  budget  is  for  do- 
mestic, nondefense  spending  In  support 
of  his  Great  Welfare  Society.  In  the 
1960-68  period,  such  spending  Increased 
by  97  percent.  From  1965  to  1968,  it  In- 
creased by  39  percent — referring  to  fiscal 
years. 

If  It  were  possible  that  Mr.  Johnson 
honestly  erred  by  $9  billion  6  months 
earlier.  It  Is  an  Indictment  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  his  administration.  If  he  erred 
intentionally,  his  action  is  completely 
reprehensible. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  members 
are  now  repeating  the  demand  made 
upon  the  President  at  the  time  the  Con- 
gress first  refused  to  pass  the  $9  billion 
raise  In  the  debt  celling.  They  want  to 
know  where  spending  will  be  cut  on  non- 
essential matters.  As  before,  the  admin- 
istration remains  absolutely  silent  on 
reduction  of  spending  while  stepping  up 
the  pressure  for  a  tax  Increase. 
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President    Theodore    Roosevelt    once 

said: 

We  have  room  In  this  Country  but  for  one 
flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  .  We  have 
room  but  for  one  loyalty  .  .  .  loyalty  to 
these  United  States. 

That  Is  more  true  today  than  ever,  and 
we  have  no  room  for  the  type  of  Individ- 
uals who  ikiake  up  so  much  of  this  ad- 
ministration In  Washington. 


The  Home  of  the  Brave? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Like 
to  offer  for  my  colleagues'  consideration 
an  article  entitled  "The  Home  of  the 
Brave?"  which  appeared  In  the  August 
21  issue  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 

There  is  Uttle  I  can  add  to  what  is  so 
powerfully  stated  here.  But,  I  can  say 
that  we  all  should  profit  from  a  careful 
reading  of  these  lines. 

The  man  who  has  not  sensed  the  "smell 
of  fear"  In  our  American  atmosphere  has 
not  sniffed  the  air.  It  is  time  that  we  In 
Congress  shoulder  our  responsibilities 
and  move  to  combat  the  forces  that 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
The  Home  or  the  Brave? 
(By  J.  C.) 

Fear  has  a  smell  all  Its  own. 

Those  who  have  known  the  face  of  war 
and  thoee  who  have  played  contact  Ep>ortE — 
boxing,  wrestling,  football — remember  the 
■harp  smell  of  perspiration  Just  before  the 
contest.  It  is  the  same  whether  we  be  fright- 
ened by  men  or  animals,  by  guns  or  by 
height,  by  fear  of  death  or  grave  hurt  of 
any  sort. 

Today  the  atmosphere  of  our  whole  coun- 
try Is  sharp  with  the  acrid  smell  of  fear. 

Why  iB  it? 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons : 

One  Is  that  we  have  Uttle  faith  In  the 
ability  of  ourselves  or  our  leaders  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  ill  manners,  arrogance,  and 
violence  that  threaten  us.  There  U  a  vacuum 
of  strong  leadership — of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  speak  bluntly  the  heavy,  unpleasant 
words  that  sometimes  need  to  be  spoken  to  a 
child,  to  an  Immature  and  unreasonable 
adult,  or  even  to  an  animal.  We  are,  you  must 
remember,  part  animal  ourselves,  and  we  re- 
act like  animals  sometimes. 

Will  there  be  any  who  will  stand  up,  care- 
less of  praise  or  criticism,  to  tell  us  all  that 
we  must  behave  responsibly  or  suffer  for  It? 
Perhaps  even  suffer  death? 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  politicians  who 
talk  out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouths  and 
who  want  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

Another  reason  is  that  we  are  beginning 
to  doubt  the  Invincibility  of  our  riches.  For 
the  past  couple  of  centuries  we  have,  as  a 
nation,  become  Increasingly  wealthy  at  an 
unheard  of  rate,  thanks  to  "the  unearned 
Increment"  of  our  land.  Money  and  the  mak- 
ing of  money  have  become  our-yod — and  we 
are  beginning  to  discover  that  the  golden 
calf  we  worshipped  has  bitter  breath. 

We  still  shamelessly  seek  to  buy  the  love 
of  o\u-  neighbors,  domestic  and  foreign,  for- 


getting that  not  even  friendship,  much  less 
love,  can  be  bought. 

There  Is  an  element  of  Neville  Chamber- 
lain at  Munich  In  our  fawning  over  the  poor, 
both  here  and  abroad,  whether  they  be  de- 
serving or  undeserving,  and  in  our  sackcloth 
and  ashes  apologetics  over  the  natural  in- 
equality of  people. 

Money,  alas.  Is  not  going  to  save  us,  either 
on  the  domestic  or  foreign  fronts. 

And  the  realization  of  this  causes  fear,  be- 
cause, alas,  money  is  all  that  so  many  of  us 
have. 

Still  another  cause  of  our  fear  Is  our  sud- 
den awareness  that  we  are  at  present  perhaps 
arranging  and  making  installment  payments 
on  our  own  funeral. 

We  are  promoting  civic  disorder  and  in- 
surrection, by  tolerating  those  who  incite 
riots.  The  Stokely  Carmlchaels  and  Rap 
Browns  are  no  more  deserving  of  llbertv  than 
cholera-Infested  animals.  Why  Is  It  that  we 
hesitate  to  do  something  about  them  before 
it  is  too  late? 

We  are  augmenting  the  forces  of  revolution 
and  destruction  by  financing  them.  We  give 
relief  money  and  ask  no  work  in  return  for 
It.  We  have  replaced  the  natural  laws  of  re- 
wards and  punishments  with  an  artificial 
law  of  rewards  only.  (By  so  doing  we  destroy 
all  hope  of  developing  motivation!!  Even  In 
our  law  enforcement,  we  apologize  to  the 
criminals  and  insist  on  putting  their  Interest 
ahead  of  that  of  their  victims  and  of  society. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  police  system  suffer? 

We  have  developed  a  cult  of  lawlessness — 
and  the  most  ironic  thing  Is  that  Washing- 
ton, DC,  is  probably  the  ouUUndlng  ex- 
ample of  It. 

And  aren't  we  also  afraid  because  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  we  really  don't  under- 
stand nearly  so  much  as  we  thought  we  did? 

We  obviously  misunderstood  the  propriety 
of  democracy  for  Africa.  WeTe  beginning  to 
doubt  that  it  can  possibly  be  prop>er  in 
Vietnam. 

Obviously  we  were  mistaken  In  our  as- 
sumption that  we  could  "win"  without  win- 
ning In  Vietnam. 

Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  compre- 
hend the  diabolic  cunning  of  our  interna- 
tional enemies  In  staring  "brush  Are"  wars 
all  over  the  world  to  disperse  our  forces  and 
to  divide  our  efforts  and  strength. 

We  have  seen  our  faith  in  the  mythology 
of  the  equality  and  dignity  of  man  severely 
shaken — and  have  realized  that  merely  "be- 
ing concerned"  is  not  enough.  The  desperate 
danger  of  our  quick-time  "progress"  toward 
"pure  democracy"  Is  becoming  more  obvious 
every  day.  We're  beginning  to  realize  that  it 
Is  but  an  invitation  to  anarchy. 

It's  Individuals  who  count — or  don't 
count — and  collectivism  has  well  nigh  de- 
stroyed individualism. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  fear  is  actu- 
ally a  healthy  reaction,  though  mere  anxiety 
Is  not. 

Fear  is  given  us  by  God  to  warn  us  of 
danger — nor  Is  It  cowardly  to  fear. 

(How  interesting  that  our  leaders  now  ex- 
hort us  to  prayers  for  racial  peace,  after 
doing  so  much  to  divorce  our  government 
from  any  God-orlentatlon!) 

No — courage  is  not  the  lack  of  fear.  It  is. 
Instead,  the  doing  of  what  has  to  be  done 
despite  the  fear. 

Cowardice  is  to  not  do  one's  duty. 

Now  is  the  time  for  responsible  people 
everywhere,  of  all  races  and  economic  con- 
ditions, to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  realiz- 
ing that  the  struggle  today  is  not  between 
black  and  white  or  rich  and  poor,  but  be- 
tween the  Responsibles  and  the  Irrespon- 
slbles. 

If  we  can,  even  at  this  late  hour,  rally  the 
forces  of  Resp)onsibIlIty — If  we  can  find  the 
courageous  leadership  we  so  desperately 
need — then  the  smell  of  fear  that  presently 
pervades  our  land  will  Indeed  have  served 
us  well. 


And  the  way  we  answer  this  challenge  to 
Responsibility  will  truly  tell  us  and  the 
whole  world  whether  America  Is.  Indeed,  the 
home  of  the  brave! 


Steel  Feels  Peril  of  Import  Squeeze 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    D.^KOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Lawrence's  coliunn  in  the  Washington 
E\'ening  Star,  of  September  18,  entitled 
"Steel  Peels  Peril  of  Import  Squeeze," 
caught  my  attention  because  there  is  a 
definite  parallel  between  the  problems 
of  domestic  steel  producers  and  domestic 
agriculture.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  effects  of  price-depressing  im- 
ports on  agriculture  and  obviously  the 
same  economic  factors  are  being  felt  In 
the  steel  industry. 

Because  of  low  labor  costs  and  prac- 
tically no  tariff  barriers,  many  steel 
products  as  well  as  agricultural  com- 
modities can  be  produced  abroad  and  de- 
Uvered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
at  prices  less  than  domestic  producers 
can  offer. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  column  clearly  sub- 
stantiates the  need  for  Congress  to  im- 
pose restrictions  curbing  the  easy  flow 
of  ruinous  imports  into  our  country.  The 
column  follows: 

Steel  Feels  Peril  of  Impost  SgnEszi 

The  steel  Indxistry  Is  in  serious  trouble. 
Congress  is  being  urged  to  help  it  out  by 
giving  the  President  power  to  stabUlze  the 
import  of  st«el  which  have  been  depriving 
the  American  companies  of  approximately 
12.5  percent  of  domestic  steel  consumption. 

Textiles  and  dairy  products  also  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  an  Increase  in  imports. 

The  sltuaton  in  steel  has  arisen  because 
foreign  producers  are  enjoying  much  lower 
labor  costs  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  gradual 
removal  of  tariff  barriers  by  this  country. 
At  the  same  time.  American  export  of  prod- 
ucts to  other  lands  has  been  encountering 
trade  restrictions. 

The  steel  Industry  of  this  country  has  been 
trying  In  the  last  two  years  to  get  Congress 
to  do  something  about  the  situation,  but  the 
efforts  have  thus  far  failed. 

It  appears  now  that  the  steel  companies 
may  seek  what  has  been  called  a  more  prac- 
tical approach.  Instead  of  requesting  tem- 
porary levies  or  tariffs,  the  American  com- 
panies are  inclined  to  support  a  formula 
Whereby  steel  Imports  would  be  limited  by 
the  establishment  of  quotas. 

There  are  some  analysts  who  feel  that  the 
steel  industry  could  compete  In  the  long 
run  with  foreign  producers  if  the  Imports 
were  held  at  present  levels.  What  steel  men 
really  fear  Is  the  possibility  of  losing  20  to 
25  percent  of  domestic  production  In  the 
future  If  no  restraints  are  appUed  at  this 
time. 

Th«  most  recent  figures  show  that  the  steel 
industry  has  the  lowest  return  on  equity 
capital  mvested  of  any  of  the  35  leading  in- 
dustJles  in  this  country.  The  average  for  the 
last  five  years  has  been  7.6  percent,  as  con- 
trasted with  a  return  of  14  4  percent  a  decade 
ago. 

Just  the  other  day.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Trowbridge  had  a  meeting  with  the  heads  of 
the  leading  steel  companies,  at  which  Card- 
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ner  AxslLley,  chairman  of  the  Presidents 
council  erf  economic  advisers,  frowned  upon 
the  recent  price  increases  and  Implied  that 
extreme  measuree  might  be  required  if  there 
were  any  further  rajsee.  The  producers,  how- 
ever, made  It  clear  that  they  had  been  left  no 
choice  but  to  move  up  their  prices  on  se- 
lected products. 

Some  of  the  steel  men  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  industry  has  lifted 
its  prices  higher,  relatively  speaking,  than 
have  the  steel  companies.  It  is  pointed  out 
that,  in  an  automobile  selling  for  $3,000,  the 
steel  used  ooete  only  about  $250  to  $275 

The  auttMnobile  companies,  however,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  prices 
even  more  than  the  added  cost  of  steel  be- 
cause they.  too.  are  confronted  with  higher 
labor  costs.  It  U  evident  that  the  principal 
reason  why  automobiles  are  rlstag  in  price  Is 
not  the  higher  cost  of  materials  in  the  car 
but  the  Increased  labor  costs  of  putting  to- 
gether an  automobile. 

Some  of  the  basic  steel  products  can  be 
manufactured  abroad  and  delivered  today  to 
any  part  of  this  country  at  a  price  which  is 
less  than  the  American  companies  can  offer, 
even  though  the  latter's  only  transportation 
charges  are  from  plants  within  the  United 
States.  Foreign  producers  sold  here  during 
1966  at  least  11  million  tons  of  steel,  which 
represents  approximately  75,000  Jobs  that 
would  have  been  available  to  American  steel- 
workers. 

The  administration  has  not  yet  shown 
concern  over  the  plight  of  the  steel  industry. 
A  surprising  factor  also  Is  that  more  has  not 
been  heard  from  the  labor  unions  about  the 
threat  which  the  steel  industry  faces.  But 
they  now  are  beginning  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Unlimited  competition  from  abroad  could 
gravely  endanger  the  position  of  American 
steel  companies,  and,  as  their  stocks  become 
less  attractive  for  purchase  by  the  public, 
difficulties  might  be  encountered  in  obtain- 
ing the  capital  needed  for  constant  replace- 
ment of  plant  facilities. 

There  are  evidences  of  a  growing  demand 
for  action  by  Congress — at  least  to  hold 
steady  the  volume  of  imports  and  to  prevent 
any  substantial  increase  In  the  future. 


The  Spirit  of  '76  (Trombones,  That  Is) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  "76  trom- 
bones hit  the  counterpoint" — and  the 
boys  of  River  City  marched  away  from 
the  pool  table  into  purposeful  activity. 
Of  course  the  "Music  Man"  was  written 
about  an  era  before  girls,  too,  joined 
bands  and  drill  teams,  but  the  reasons  for 
having  just  such  a  band  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  in  the  era  when 
Meredith  Wilson's  Professor  Hill  sug- 
gested a  boys  band  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
River  City  "young  ones  moral  after 
school." 

Professor  Hill  was  right.  There  was 
trouble  right  there  in  River  City.  Well, 
we  have  got  trouble  today,  too,  in  Newark, 
in  Detroit,  in  Hampton  Beach,  and  a 
whole  long  list  of  et  ceteras.  But  on  the 
bright  side,  we  have  got  several  regi- 
ments of  yoiuig  people  who,  instead  of 
turning  their  youthful  energy  against 
society,  are  spending  their  after-school 


hours  practicing,  rehearsing,  drilling, 
and  working  for  money  to  support  their 
activity :  the  drum  and  bugle  corpB.  The 
youths  who  join  these  units  have  found 
a  very  worthwhile  way  of  using  their 
time.  It  may  not  keep  them  off  the 
streets,  but  it  keeps  them  off  the  side- 
walks. 

But  there  are  better  reasons  for  drill- 
ing with  drum  and  bugles  than  killing 
time.  The  drum  corps  keeps  kids  away 
from  the  pool  halls  and  Cap'n  Billy's 
Whiz  Bang  because  it  teaches  them 
character,  an  idea  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  sight  of  76  trombones  in  the  big 
parade,  but  one  we  miss  just  as  much. 
The  drum  corps  drill  promotes  discipline, 
responsibility,  reliability,  precision,  at- 
tention to  dress  and  grooming,  respect 
for  authority,  cooperation,  creativity, 
and  a  striving  for  a  perfection  which, 
if  attainable  only  in  theory,  still  inspires 
high  standards  of  performance. 

We  try  very  hard  to  install  these  traits 
in  youth,  but  as  long  as  we  use  only 
words,  we  rarely  succeed.  Youngsters 
know  the  trust  that  actions  mean  more 
than  words,  and  they  learn  character 
when  they  see  that  they  need  it  for  their 
activities.  It  takes  a  high  degree  of  self 
control  to  make  a  drum  corps  go,  and 
these  youth  learn  that  quickly, 

A  drum  and  bugle  corps  is  a  hobby, 
but  it  is  more  than  just  a  hobby.  It  pro- 
duces an  impressive  musical  performance 
that  is  almost  an  Integral  part  of  our 
folk  culture.  It  is  a  part  of  our  folk  art, 
and  requires  the  dedication  that  art 
demands.  It  is  a  drill  team  and  competi- 
tive unit,  and  instills  the  pride  and  poise 
that  comes  from  athletics. 

From  each  of  these  aspects  of  drum 
and  bugle  drill,  something  can  be 
learned:  the  musical  art  fosters  crea- 
tivity and  dedication;  the  drill — preci- 
sion and  perfection;  the  competition — 
perfection  and  group  cooperation;  and 
all  of  these  traits,  separately  and  com- 
bined, produce  discipline,  responsibility, 
and  reliability. 

I  find  it  very  fitting  that  we  recently 
observed  International  Drum  Corps 
Week  in  honor  of  the  music  men  and 
women  of  America  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  traditions 
of  the  drum  and  bugle  corps.  By  their 
example,  they  have  shown  what  a  reward 
it  can  be  to: 

Get  your  kicks 

With  horns  and  sticks. 


to  battle  what  is  admittedly  a  tremen- 
dous problem,  but  one  that  can  and  must 
be  solved  quickly. 

I  Insert  this  timely  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

OppoRTU^irrY  FOK  Progress 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans:  ".  .  .  the  good 
that  I  would  I  do  not:  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not.  that  I  do."  This  wise  comment 
on  men's  actions  would  seem  to  apply  with 
particular  force  to  the  racial  situation  In 
the  United  States  today. 

Although  Americans  In  general  accept  the 
vision  of  a  society  without  discrimination 
or  artificial  barriers,  and  although  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  is  committed  to  equality  of 
rights,  opportunities  and  obligations  for  all, 
progress  in  these  fields  is  too  often  frus- 
trated by  a  kind  of  perversity  _  which  finds 
men  taking  wrong  steps  and  neglecting  right 
ones. 

Seldom  in  American  history  has  there  ap- 
peared to  be  greater  confusion  over  the  ways 
and  means  of  achievmg  a  right  goal  than 
prevails  today  on  the  lu-ban  social  crisis. 
Nor  Is  this  surprising.  It  is  frequently  found 
that,  when  a  man,  a  group  or  a  nation  is 
called  upon  to  meet  a  dire  emergency,  he 
or  It  is  assailed  by  a  flood  of  conflicting 
thoughts,  discouraging  doubts,  and  fright- 
ening Imaginations.  Unless  faced  and  thrust 
aside,  these  would  becloud  one's  vision,  and 
paralyze  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  devotion  to  an  honest  achievement 
makes  the  achievement  possible.  The  Umted 
States  must  solve  Its  racial  crisis,  and  It  must 
solve  it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Every 
wasted  day  make*  the  problem  more  severe. 
The  challenge  must  be  tackled  quickly,  de- 
cisively and  wisely.  If  so,  this  honest  achieve- 
ment can  be  won. 

The  danger  today  is  that  too  many  per- 
sons have  begun  to  say  that  the  problem 
is  too  big.  that  it  is  intractable,  that  the 
nonwhites  are  irresponsible  in  their  demands 
and  that  the  whites  remain  unyielding.  If 
these  statements  were  true,  then  the  United 
SUt«6  would  indeed  be  In  a  desperate  way. 
But  that  is  not  remotely  the  case.  There 
is  in  the  umted  States  a  fund  of  knowl- 
edge, of  skill,  of  wealth,  and,  alxjve  all,  of 
good  will  which  put  it  fully  within  Amer- 
ica's capacity  to  solve  this  admittedly  tre- 
mendous problem.  The  need  Is  to  fight  back 
against  the  forces  of  confusion,  apathy  and 
discouragement. 

Tliese  columns  have  stated  before,  and 
we  believo  that  it  bears  repeating,  that  the 
racial  crisis  has  arisen  at  tWs  time  because 
the  moment  is  ripe  for  solving  it.  The  un- 
foldment  of  history  has  a  practice  of  doing 
Just  this.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  urban  crisis 
is  an  opjHDrtunlty  for  progress  rather  than 
an  Indication  of  national  retrogression. 


It  Bears  Repeating 


The  Outstandiag  28th  National  Guard 
Division  of  Pennsylvania 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  pointed  out  editorially  that  our  rac- 
ial troubles  are  not  beyond  solving. 

In  an  editorial  on  August  30,  the  Mon- 
itor commented  again  on  our  need  to 
take  hold  of  the  opiJortunltles  we  have 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

^     HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  much  criticism  aimed  at 
the  leadership  and  administration  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  several  States.  If 
applicable  to  some,  this  criticism  is  not 
universally  applicable  to  all  of  the  Guard. 

The  Pennsylvania  National  Guard  in 
the  past  several  months  has  performed 
exceedingly  well  and  has  achieved  or  ex- 


ceeded the  standards  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

The  28th  Infantry  Division — SRF— 
was  Initially  directed  to  perform  annual 
field  training  in  New  York.  After  most  of 
the  planning  had  been  completed,  plans 
were  changed  to  train  in  North  Carolina 
and  participate  In  a  joint  training  exer- 
ci.se.  This  training  was  canceled  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  Instruc- 
tions to  train  in  Virginia.  The  plans  were 
again  changed  and  directed  to  train  at 
Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation, 
Pa.  This  change  occurred  after  all  unit 
advance  detachments  departed  home 
stations  for  Virginia.  The  ability  of  com- 
manders and  staffs  to  rapidly  adjust 
themselves  to  these  continued  changes, 
some  of  which  occurred  on  short  notice, 
demonstrates  the  capability  and  profes- 
sionalism of  all  ranks. 

All  organizations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Army  National  Guard  including  the  28th 
Infantry  Division — SRF,  despite  all  the 
difficulties  that  were  Incident  to  their 
training,  accomplished  every  training  ob- 
jective imposed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  and  U.S.  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. The  three  Infantry  brigades  of 
the  division  each  successfully  completed 
a  3-day  brigade  field  training  exercise. 
The  division,  by  making  adjustments  In 
previously  prepared  training  schedules, 
completed  32  hours  of  riot -control  train- 
ing. This  Is  of  particular  significance  be- 
cause this  requirement  was  not  placed 
upon  the  division  until  after  it  had  ar- 
rived at  the  training  site. 

Despite  the  many  changes,  most  of 
which  took  place  on  ver>'  short  notice,  the 
morale,  discipline,  and  esprit  de  corps  of 
all  units  was  above  average.  The  morale, 
as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Guardsmen  was  com- 
mented on  specifically  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  commanding  general,  1st  U.S. 
Army,  who  was  evaluating  every  aspect 
of  the  training  of  these  units.  He  wrote 
as  follows: 

As  per  conversation  with  Colonel  Ralph  O. 
Move,  Senior  Army  Advisor,  Pennsylvania 
Army  National  Guard,  and  myself,  the  fol- 
lowing Informal  evaluation  of  the  morale  of 
the  troops  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  at 
the  half  way  point  In  their  training  is  sub- 
mitted for  your  information. 

My  evaluators  find  that  the  state  of  morale 
of  the  troops  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  Is 
very  high.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  personnel  have  a  "Can 
Do"  attitude. 

Many  units  of  the  28th  Infantry  Di- 
vision—SRF— had  100-percent  attend- 
ance at  their  annual  field  training.  The 
average  attendance  of  Pennsylvania 
units  of  the  28th  Infantry  Division  was 
98.9  percent.  The  attendance  of  the  en- 
tire Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
was  98.8  percent.  The  sick  call.  Including 
accidental  Injuries  was  1  percent.  This 
is  substantially  lower  than  the  absentee 
sick  rate  in  civilian  Ufe. 

Training  of  all  imits  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Army  National  Guard  was  evalu- 
ated by  Regular  Army  evaluators  during 
annual  field  training.  No  deficiencies  or 
unsatisfactory  ratings  were  received  In 
any  of  these  evaluations.  The  final  re- 
sults of  these  evaluations  for  all  units  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard 
were  41  superior  ratings,  103  excellent 


ratings,  and  three  satisfactory  ratings. 
Of  these,  the  28th  Infantry  Dlvlfilon  re- 
ceived 23  superior  ratings  and  43  ex- 
cellent ratings. 

In  addition  to  annual  field  training,  all 
units  are  Inspected  aimually  at  home 
stations  by  the  Inspector  general,  1st  VS. 
Army.  The  results  of  these  Inspections  re- 
flect performance  of  the  units  during 
armory  training  periods.  A  total  of  195 
Inspections  were  made,  of  which  62  were 
superior  ratings.  100  excellent  ratings, 
and  33  satisfactory  ratings. 

All  personnel  of  the  Guard  are  re- 
quired to  be  technically  qualified  in  their 
military  occupation  specialty.  Tests  pre- 
pared by  the  Active  Army  are  adminis- 
tered periodically  throughout  the  year: 
94.1  percent  of  Pennsylvania  Guardsmen 
are  MOS  qualified;  94  percent  of  28th 
Infantry  Division — SRF — personnel  are 
MOS  qualified. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  are  all 
volunteers.  As  a  volunteer  organization, 
the  Pennsylvania  ArmyJ^Tatlonal  Guard, 
from  the  Information  and  facts  stated 
herein,  has  achieved  or  exceeded  estab- 
lished standards  and  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  well  qualified  in  command,  training, 
and  administration  to  perform  Iwth  State 
and  Federal  missions. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  carried  a  report  from 
Saigon  by  Bernard  Weinraub  that  the 
Director  and  the  top  staff  members  of  the 
International  Voluntary  Services  in  Viet- 
nam have  resigned  in  protest  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  addition.  45  of  the 
volunteers  there  in  such  fields  jis  agri- 
culture, social  work,  and  education  have 
written  the  President  calling  the  war  an 
"overwhelming  atrocity." 

The  International  Voluntary  Services 
Is  a  highly  respected  organization.  It 
was  the  prototype  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  is  the  largest  voluntary  agency  In 
South  Vietnam.  These  volunteers  are 
probably  closer  to  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple than  any  other  group  of  Americans 
there.  Unlike  the  AID  mission,  they  are 
not  required  to  defend  our  policy  pub- 
licly. 

When  four  leading  field  officials  of  a 
group  of  this  caliber  and  knowledge  are 
sufficiently  disturbed  by  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  people  they  serve  to  resign, 
it  Is  past  time  to  reevaluate  the  policy. 
I  hope  the  administration  will  not  view 
this  as  one  more  public  relations  prob- 
lem, but  rather  will  examine  ways  to  de- 
escalate  this  war  and  bring  about  a  po- 
litical resolution  of  the  conflict. 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Tlmee,  Sept.  20,  1967] 
Pour  Chiefs  op  Volunteer  Untt  in  Vdetnam 
Qott  Over  War 
(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 

Saigon,  Sodth  Vietnam,  SeptemljCT   16. 

The  director  and  three  key  field  staff  mem- 


bers o*  a  major  volunteer  agency  partly  fl- 
iMuioed  by  the  United  States  Government 
have  resigned  in  protest  against  the  Viet- 
uameee  war. 

At  the  same  time,  45  teachers,  agricultural 
•pedallBte  and  social  workers  In  the  agency, 
the  International  Voluntary  Services,  have 
signed  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  that 
calls  the  war  "an  overwhelming  atrocity." 
The  letter  will  be  given  to  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
the  United  States  Ambsissador  to  South 
Vietnam,  tomorrow. 

"We  have  seen  enough  to  say  that  the 
only  monuments  to  this  war  will  be  the 
dead,  the  maimed,  the  despairing  and  the 
forlorn."  the  letter  says.  "The  trend  has  been 
escalation  of  the  war.  We  say  the  trend 
should  be  de-escalation." 

WORKS  AT  VnXACE  T  rvn. 

The  International  Voluntary  Services,  a 
private  group  supported  by  the  United  States 
aid  program,  has  170  voltmteers,  more  than 
any  other  American  relief  group  In  South 
Vietnam. 

As  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  agen- 
cies in  the  country,  it  has  sought  to  help 
the  Vietnamese  at  the  village  and  hamlet 
level.  Volunteers  teach  English,  train  ref- 
ugees, work  on  agricultural  projects  and  aid 
widows  and  orphans. 

Most  of  the  volunteers,  who  usually  remain 
in  Vietnam  for  two  years,  are  former  college 
students  and  social  workers.  More  than  20 
are  conscientious  objectors  who  are  i)erform- 
Ing  alternate  service  In  Vietnam. 

The  volunteers  live,  eat  and  work  with  the 
Vietnamese.  They  earn  $80  a  month,  which 
is  paid  by  the  aid  program.  They  also  re- 
ceive a  $75  monthly  living  allowance,  which 
Is  paid  by  the  United  States  and  Vietnamese 
Governments. 

In  the  last  few  months,  a  dispute  has  de- 
veloped between  several  relief  agencies,  and 
the  umted  States  mission  here.  It  centers 
on  the  right  of  American  civilian  volunteers 
to  discuss  the  war  with  South  Vietnamese 
and  Americans  and  on  what  several  agencies 
feel  are  pressures  by  the  umted  States  to 
Involve  them  In  the  war  effort  to  a  greater 
extent. 

The  resignations  disclosed  today,  as  well 
as  the  letter  to  President  Johnson,  were  the 
first  public  acltnowledgements  of  a  dispute 
that  threatens  several  other  agencies  com- 
posed of  vocal  and,  in  some  cases,  antiwar 
volunteers. 

The  four  officials  who  submitted  their  res- 
ignations In  the  last  week  were  Don  Luce,  of 
East  Calais,  Vt.,  the  33-year-old  director  of 
the  agency;  Don  Ronk,  of  Areata,  Calif.,  the 
agency's  leader  In  the  Danang  area;  WUlie 
Meyers  of  Souderton,  Pa.,  leader  In  the 
Mekong  Delta,  and  Gene  Stoltzfus.  of  Aurora, 
Ohio,  associate  chief  for  commumty  develop- 
ment, which  Includes  refugee  and  youth 
work. 

RESIGNATIONS    WERE   SEPARATE 

The  resignations  were  submitted  In  sepa- 
rate letters  to  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  agency  in  Washington. 
DC. 

In  one  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Ronk,  a  former 
military  policeman  who  has  worked  In  Da- 
nang for  two  years  with  juvenile  deUnquents, 
wrote: 

"As  much  as  I  love  these  Vietnamese  who 
have  gathered  with  me,  as  much  as  I  desire 
to  be  here  as  some  form  of  shelter  and  solace 
In  these  times  of  horror,  as  much  as  I  realize 
their  personal  hurt  if  I  must  go,  I  must  weigh 
it  against  speaking  out  against  the  cost  of 
so  much  of  their  anguish  and  the  anguish  of 
all  Vietnamese." 

Mr.  Ronk  added:  "I  beUeve  that  my  pro- 
test is  in  the  Ijest  Interests  of  my  Vietna- 
mese friends  and  is  Intended  to  say  what 
they  are  largely  unable  to  say:  Stop  this 
war.~ 
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Sitting  in  the  agency  headquarters,  Mr. 
Luce,  who  has  worked  In  Vietnam  for  nine 
years,  spoke  slowly  and  Intensely. 

•'We  need  an  end  to  thU  war,"  he  said. 
"We're  witnessing  right  now  the  destruc- 
tion of  Vietnamese  family  Itfe,  of  Ite  agricul- 
ture and  transportation.  We're  seeing  the  de- 
velopment of  city  slums. 

"A     LAND    or     REPORT    WEPrlNG" 

"I  haye  tried  to  make  suggestions,"  added 
Mr.  Luce,  a  Cornell  graduate  with  a  master's 
degree  in  economic  development.  "I  have 
made  suggestions  on  our  refugee  policies, 
our  destruction  of  villages,  our  use  of  de- 
foliants. 

"People  in  U.S.  aid  lUten  and  suggest  we 
write  a  report  and  then  nothing  happens. 
It's  become  a  land  of  report  writing." 

Leaning  forward  and  staring  down  at  his 
folded  hands,  Mr.  Luce  shook  his  head,  and 
said  slowly:  "As  Individuals,  we  can  not  be- 
come part  of  the  destruction  of  a  people  we 
love. 

"We're  leaving  here  because  this  is  the 
only  way  to  express  our  disagreement  with 
the  tragedy  going  on  here." 

Officials  at  the  United  States  mission  said 
that  they  had  heard  rumors  of  the  resigna- 
tions, but  would  not  comment  on  them.  They 
said  that  they  had  not  yet  seen  the  letter  to 
President  Johnson,  which  was  taken  to  the 
embassy  today  by  Mr.  Luce.  Officials  there 
kept  the  letter,  but  told  Mr.  Luce  to  return 
at  4  PJ4.  tomorrow  to  give  the  document  to 
Mr.  Bunker  officially. 

REACTION    FROM    RETUGEK    CHIEF 

"There's  nothing  I  would  do — or  should 
do — about  people  expressing  their  personal 
views,"  said  George  Ooss.  the  chief  of  the 
mission's  refugee  division,  which  serves  as 
the  liaison  between,  the  voluntary  agencies 
and  the  United  States  Government. 

"It's  not  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  decide  whether  they  should  be 
here,"  he  went  on.  "It's  for  the  agencies  to 
decide.  It's  their  business,  not  ours. 

"I  do  think,  though,  that  If  these  people 
feel  this  way  they  shouldn't  be  here."  he 
said.  "It  would  be  less  than  honest  of  them 
to  stay." 

In  their  five-page  letter  to  President  John- 
son, the  volunteers — many  of  them  young 
agricultural  specialists  from  small  towns  in 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — said  that 
anti-Amerlcanlsm  was  growing  in  Vietnam, 
that  Washington  was  supporting  "a  Govern- 
ment which  Jails  paciasts  and  neutralists  " 
and  that  the  suffering  of  the  Vietnamese 
was  "greatly  intensified  by  today's  American 
presence." 

Vietcong  terrorism  Is  real."  the  letter  went 
on.  "So  are  the  Innocent  victims  of  U.S. 
bombing,  strafing  and  shelling." 

Tbe  letter  urged  the  President  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  to  recognize  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Vietcong,  sind  to  begin  peace  talks. 

The  International  Voluntary  Services  is  » 
private,  nonprofit  orgainizatlon  chartered  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1953,  eight  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  for  which  It  served  as  the  pro- 
totype. 

The  corporation  has  21  directors  drawn 
from  such  fields  as  education,  religion,  gov- 
ernment and  industry.  The  jwesident  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  Wlllleun  T.  Snyder,  sec- 
retary of  the  Mennonlte  Central  Committee, 
Akron,  Pa. 

Msgr.  Edward  O'Rourke.  executive  director 
of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence. Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Is  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Arthur  Z.  Gardiner,  a 
retired  Foreign  Service  reserve  officer  who 
served  in  Pakistan,  Vietnam  and  Japan  from 
1955  to  19€4,  is  the  executive  director. 

The  agency's  headquartera  are  in  Wash- 
ington at  1555  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W., 
where  It  employs  a  staff  of  19.  It  now  has 
180  young  men  and  women  In  Vietnam  and 
100  in  Laos  working  in  economic  and  social 
fields  with  provincial  agricultural  and  edu- 


cational oOlclaU  and  vlUagers.  Among  the 
volunteera  are  conaclentloujB  objectors  and 
youths  rejected  by  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  ap«aklng  In  Washington, 
said  yeeterd&y  that  th«  volunteers  were  sup- 
ported by  contracts  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
temaional  Development  at  a  coet  of  about 
(5,500  a  year  each.  Last  year,  he  said,  the 
agency  received  about  $1.5-milllon  in  pub- 
lic funds.  The  expenditures  at  the  Wash- 
ington office.  Including  rent,  salaries,  travel 
and  publicity  come  to  about  $200,000  a  year, 
he  said.  The  agency  also  gets  funds  from  pri- 
vate soxirces. 

Mr.  Gardiner  said  that  the  resignations  re- 
ported yesterday  had  not  been  received  by 
his  organization  in  Wfishington  and  that  the 
letter  of  protest  represented  the  Individuals 
involved. 


which  McClory,  then  a  state  senator,  was  in- 
vited. The  meeting  was  Important  to  the 
townsfolk  involved.  The  fact  that  a  public 
figure  wo\Ud  attend  was  expected  to  attract 
a  large  turnout.  Then  the  weatherman 
turned  the  meeting  into  a  night  that  was 
almost  foolhardy  to  venture  from  home. 
Only  a  handful  straggled  in.  This  reporter 
"swelled"  attendance  to  a  grand  total  of 
nine.  Then  Senator  and  Mrs.  McClory  ar- 
rived with  a  look  of  "Where  la  everyone?" 
They  brushed  the  snow  and  ice  off  their 
outer  clothing  and  Joined  in  the  meeting 
seemingly  unaware  of  the  disappointingly 
small  turnout. 

Gay,  lighthearted.  cheerful.  That  was  Au- 
drey .McClory.  She  will  be  missed. 

We  extend  heart-felt  condolences  to  Con- 
gressman McClory,  the  McClory  family  and 
other  survivors. 


ViTacioQs  Audrey  McClory  Won't  be 
Forgotten 


Hiring  the  Handicapped  It  Good  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    rH-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent passing  of  Audrey  McClory,  wife  of 
our  colleague,  Congressman  Robert  Mc- 
Clory, of  Illinois,  12th  District,  has  pro- 
duced many  wonderful  tributes  to  this 
beloved  and  talented  woman. 

One  who  knew  Audrey  McClory  well 
was  Bill  Schroeder,  editor  of  a  chain  of 
newspapers  which  circulate  throughout 
much  of  Congressman  McClort's  dis- 
trict and  are  published  by  Lakeland  Pub- 
lications in  Grayslake,  111. 

In  the  September  14  Issue  of  these  pub- 
lications. Bill  Schroeder  recalled  Audrey 
McClory  in  his  column.  "Editor's  View- 
point," in  the  following  Impressive  and 
descriptive  paragraphs: 

Vivacious  Audret  McClort  Won't  be 
Forgotten 

Vivacious  Audrey  McClory's  untimely 
death  has  left  a  void  in  the  political  life  of 
tills  community. 

Petite  and  pert,  her  head  moving  quickly 
from  side  to  side  in  animated  conversation, 
Mrs.  McClory's  presence  was  sure  to  make 
any  group  more  interesting. 

With  a  natural  interest  in  people,  she  was 
the  perfect  compliment  to  a  man  who  chose 
politics  as  his  field  of  endeavor.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Congressman  Robert  Mc- 
Clory feels  that  he  has  lost  his  greatest  as- 
set— his  wife.  The  congressman  must  be 
going  about  his  duties  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Audrey  McClory  had  an  Inborn  ability  of 
making  everyone  she  met  feel  Important. 
When  she  grreeted  a  person  with  outstretched 
hand  and  a  cheery,  "Why,  hello.  I'm  so  happy 
to  see  you!"  your  exhilaration  was  like  tak- 
ing a  whiff  of  pure  oxygen. 

McClory  generally  is  rated  the  most  In- 
defatigable campaigner  ever  to  hit  the  po- 
litical scene  in  this  locality.  That  point  might 
be  argued  with  Bob  on  the  campaign  trail 
alone.  But  with  Audrey  at  his  side  there 
was  no  question  about  the  greatest  cam- 
paigners. And  Audrey  usually  was  at  her 
husband's  side,  from  the  early  days  In  their 
political  career  up  to  the  present  when  Mrs. 
McClory  accompanied  her  hiisband  on  con- 
ferences of  the  Inter  Parliamentary  Union 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  proud  to  at- 
test to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  McClory  was  the 
perfect  Washington  hostess.  Their  home  al- 
ways Is  open  to  visiting  constituents. 

An  indelible  memory  is  the  time  .i  bliz- 
zard all  but  blew  away  a  school  meeting  to 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILUAMS 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  national  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week, 
to  be  observed  October  1-7,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  House's  attention  the  ef- 
foi-ts  being  made  by  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  Mississippi. 

Grov.  Paul  B.  Johnson  recently  ex- 
panded the  Governor's  conunlttee,  a  vol- 
unteer, nonpoKtical  group  dedicated  to 
enlarging  job  opportunities  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Jackson  industrialist  Charles  B.  Ryan 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Governor's 
committee.  At  the  meeting  of  the  new 
committee  on  August  31.  Mr.  Ryan  made 
forceful  and  timely  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  all  citizens  concerning  them- 
selves with  hiring  the  handicapped.  As  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Ryan's 
address. 

It  follows : 

When  Governor  Johnson  asked  me  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  didn't  feel 
I  was  very  qualified  for  the  Job,  but  I  couldn't 
turn  him  down.  How  can  anyone  fall  to  Jimip 
in  and  work  with  people  who  want  to  help 
themselves,  who  want  to  overcome  the  handl- 
cape  fate  has  thrust  on  them — particularly 
when  so  many  able-bodied  people  are  satis- 
fled  to  live  on  relief  roles. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  committees  like 
this,  thanks  to  the  dedicated  men  in  the  state 
and  federal  service  and  to  volunteers  from 
private  life  who  serve  on  these  committees. 
and  thanks  to  the  determination  and  guts 
which  show  up  in  so  many  people  who  suffer 
handicaps — self-supporting  handicapped  per- 
sons have  paid  Federal  Income  Taxes  of  al- 
most $200  billion  in  the  20  years  these  com- 
mittees have  been  In  existence. 

Many  of  these  have  made  and  are  making 
substantial  contributions  to  society  Instead 
of  society  making  contributions  to  them. 

But  there  are  many  more  handicapped  per- 
sons appearing  in  our  society  every  day- 
victims  of  accidents,  birth  defects,  disease, 
and,  of  course,  Uie  war  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  a  Joto  before  us  which  no  one  in 
his  right  mind  oould  fall  to  tackle  with  all  his 
energy  and  enthusiasm.  I  thluk  our  new  Gov- 
ernor wUl  have  a  particular  place  In  his  heart 
for  our  work. 

Many  of  you  have  been  members  of  the 
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Governor's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  for  a  number  of  years  and 
know  more  of  Its  purpose  and  organization 
than  I.  Others,  however,  are  like  myself,  new 
members  of  the  oommlttee. 

For  the  benefit  of  new  members,  and  to 
review  for  older  members,  we  recall  that  the 
Mississippi  Governor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  Is  a  volunteer, 
non-polltlcal  group  of  Misslssipplans  con- 
cerned with  promoting  the  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  The  committee  represents 
many  groups — ^rehabilitation,  other  social 
work  groups,  labor,  management,  education, 
medicine,  veterans  groupe,  and  others. 

The  late  R.  L.  Sullivan,  Director  of  the 
Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion and  former  coach  at  Ole  Miss,  was  the 
first  chairman  when  the  conunlttee  was  or- 
gajilzed  20  years  ago,  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  F^resldent's  Committee. 

In  Mississippi,  there  are  36  local  commit- 
tees, each  with  two  or  more  counties  repre- 
sented In  Its  organization.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  these  committees  to  carry  out  the  Employ 
the  Handicapped  program  at  the  community 
level.  You  have  a  listing  of  the  personnel  of 
these  committees  among  the  material  at  your 
plate. 

The  President's  Committee,  the  Governors' 
Committee,  and  local  committees  seek  to  es- 
tablish, with  the  help  of  friendly  news  and 
intertalrmient  media,  a  climate  of  acceptance 
for  qualified  handicapped  workers. 

It  has  been  the  goal  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittees to  cooperate  In  every  way  poeslble 
with  the  President's  Committees  in  conduct- 
ing comprehensive  and  worthwhile  programs. 
Because  there  Is  no  budget  and  no  paid  staff, 
the  program  of  the  Governor's  Committees 
has  been  carried  out  entirely  by  members 
serving  on  a  volunteer  basis.  Efforts  have 
been  devoted  chiefly  to  the  annual  observance 
of  "National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week"  and  to  conducting  the  commu- 
nity stirvey  or  reports  contest  (formerly 
called  the  essay  contest)  among  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students.  Although  the 
Mississippi  Governor's  Oommlttee  has  par- 
tlcifjated  in  some  of  the  other  national  com- 
mittee activities,  it  has  not  been  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  Ifuch  progress  In  reaching  the  na- 
tional program  standards  has  been  made,  but 
much  remains  to  be  achieved. 

With  the  reorganization  and  expansion  of 
the  Governor's  Committee  we  hoi>e  that  we 
can  achieve  a  year-round  program  of  activi- 
ties to  be  carried  out  through  the  work  of 
sub- committees. 

It  is  our  further  hope  that  the  committee 
may  obtain  a  modest  state  apfwopriation  to 
be  used  In  employing  an  executive  secretary 
aj3d  an  office  secretary  and  to  pay  for  travel. 
This  would  assure  a  coordinated,  year-round 
program,  but  the  work  would  still  largely  be 
done  by  you — volunteer,  un-pald  committee 
members. 

You  will  be  named  to  a  sub-committee  In 
the  near  future,  and  you  also  are  asked  to 
work  with  the  local  committee  in  your  area 
to  promote  the  program  on  the  community 
level.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  Important 
work  you  can  do.  The  1967  observance  of  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week  Is 
scheduled  nationally  October  2nd  through 
the  7th. 
Here  are  some  things  you  can  do: 
//  you  are  an  employer,  you  can  study  your 
employment  opportunities  to  see  If  there  Is  a 
place  which  might  well  be  fllled  by  a  qualified 
handicapped  worker.  If  you  find  such  a  plaice, 
notify  your  employment  office.  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Division  for  the  Blind,  or 
Veterans  representatives.  They  will  be  espe- 
cially glad  to  place  handicapped  persons  In 
connection  with  the  NEPH  observance  or  at 
any  time  throughout  the  year. 

//  you  work  with  the  disabled,  use  this  ob- 
servance to  double  your  ^ort«  for  placing 
handicapped  workers.  If  you  have  placed  a 
bandlcapped  workers  who  Is  doing  a  good  Job, 
let  the  publicity  sub-committee  of  the  Gov- 


ernor's Committee  or  the  NKPH  oafninltt«e 
In  yoiar  local  community  know  about  It,  It 
can  be  publicized  during  the  observance  In 
October. 

Do  you  have  a  place  of  buslneas  In  which 
one  or  more  posters  could  be  placed?  Let  the 
local  committees  know  about  It. 

Do  you  have  a  fresh  new  Idea  on  how  to 
Interest  employers  In  hiring  the  handi- 
capped? Do  you  have  special  friends  among 
the  local  press.  In  a  TV  or  radio  station?  If 
BO.  you  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  pub- 
licity sub-committee  on  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee or  to  your  local  NEPH  committee. 

Mr.  McCahlll  will  outline  many  opportuni- 
ties for  our  committee.  OpportuniUes  for  de- 
veloping the  program  are  unlimited. 

I  realize  that  all  of  us  are  agreeing  to 
serve  in  a  program  which  mtist  be  carried 
on  with  time  taken  from  our  other  areas  of 
living — our  Jobs,  our  homes,  our  other  church 
and  civic  refeponslbillties.  I  can  assure  you 
it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

As  an  employer  and  a  member  of  my  com- 
munity I  have  over  a  period  of  years  learned 
the  Importance  of  the  handicapped  worker  to 
his  community,  state  and  nation.  I  have  come 
to  believe  strongly  that  the  handicapped 
worker,  properly  placed,  is  an  asset — not  a 
liability — that  In  many  cases  handicapped 
workers  are  more  dependable  and  eager  to 
please  than  nonhandlcapped  workers. 

Above  all,  I  believe  that  men  and  women 
such  as  you — leaders  In  various  phases 
of  Mississippi's  community  life — are  well 
equipped  to  lead  the  program  for  demon- 
strating that  "Hiring  the  handicapped  is  good 
business." 

I  ask  your  cooperation  and  help.  Yotu- 
presence  here  Indicates  that  you  are  offering 
both.  I  challenge  all  of  us  to  launch  the  re- 
organized program  on  a  sound  basis,  and  to 
use  our  energy  and  Ingenuity  to  make  It  a 
continuing  success. 


Rio  Grande  Water  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  Engineering  News-Record, 
July  27,  1967.  This  article  features  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, imder  the  superb  direction  of 
the  U.S.  commissioner,  Joe  Prledkin. 

The  article  follows: 

Rio  Grande  Water  for  Peace 

Guns  and  guerrillas  have  yet  to  be  over- 
thrown as  the  traditional  arbiters  of  interna- 
tional border  and  water  disputes.  But  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  have  achieved  a 
version  of  water  for  i>eace  through  their 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission (IB&WC).  Largely  as  a  result  of  its 
negotiation  and  supervision,  4  million  U.S. 
and  Mexican  citizens  face,  farm  and  frater- 
nize with  each  other  In  II  pairs  of  border 
dtles  and  on  2  million  acres  of  Irrigated 
borderland,  producing  an  annual  H-bllUon 
across-the-border  economy.  Between  now  and 
1969,  two  IB&WC  projects  alone  will  total 
$119  million:  the  6-mlle  wide,  mulUpurpoae 
Amlstad  (Friendship)  Dam  (EITR  12/2/6S  p. 
22)  and  the  Chamlzal  Project  (ENR  7/26/83 
p.  15). 

The  continuing  success  of  the  commission, 
despite  myriad   responslblllUes  and  asslgn- 


ments,  la  witness  to  the  engineering  and 
diplomatic  skills  of  Its  commissioners.  Joseph 
P.  Prtedkln  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico's  David 
Herrera  Jordan.  Headquartered  in  B  Paso 
and  Juarez,  respectively,  they  maintain  close 
touch  with  the  needs  of  their  ooim.trymen 
and  with  each  other  as  resolving  different 
nationalistic  interests  demands.  Bays  Herrera, 
"I  understand  Prledkln's  English  and  he 
understands  my  Spanish.  .  .  .  We  have  met 
oo  many  times.  On  many  matters  It  has  been 
very  difficult:  we  must  work  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future.  But  our  countrtee'  rela- 
tionships are  lmpro\ing  constantly." 

Not  all  is  sweetness  and  light,  however. 
Both  countries  zealously  guard  their  own 
rights  and  interests,  testing  each  other 
through  the  IB&WC.  The  commission  Is 
charged  by  treaty  with  resolving  all  disputes 
affecting  the  border's  location  and  with  "acts 
needed  for  coordination  of  the  governments' 
water  control  and  development  plans,  to  safe- 
guard their  respective  rights  and  to  enable 
each  to  obtain  legitimate  benefits  that  could 
not  be  achieved  by  unilateral  action." 

Designed,  constructed,  paid  for  and  main- 
tained In  proportion  to  benefits  derived, 
Joint  U.S. -Mexico  projects  under  the  aegis 
of  the  IB&WC  Include  dams,  bridges,  river 
control  and  sanitation  works.  It  Is  also 
responsible  for  apportioning  irrigation  water 
from  the  boundary  rivers. 

from  idea  to  construction 

Usually,  the  commission  follows  a  stand- 
ard procedure  In  initiating  a  Joint  construc- 
tion project.  Once  the  governments  recog- 
nize the  need,  IB&WC  surveys  the  feasibility 
and  urgency  of  a  project.  If  its  findings 
are  ixjeltlve,  each  commissioner  w^iil  seek 
government  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions, then  contract  for  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  his  country's  portion 
of  the  project. 

Cooperation  between  the  two  governments 
is  a  measure  of  FYledkln's  and  Herrera's 
harmonious  relationship.  Their  offices  are 
only  20  minutes  apart  and  the  commission- 
ers and  their  bilingual  secretaries  meet  week- 
ly and  talk  by  phone  dally.  Such  communi- 
cation allows  the  commission  to  resolve  con- 
struction problems  quickly.  On  Amlstad 
Dam,  for  example,  excavation  of  the  bed- 
rock disclosed  unforeseen  conditions  affect- 
ing foundation  design.  The  commissioners 
convened  their  respective  consultants  and. 
on  the  basis  of  their  recommendations, 
quickly  modified  the  design. 

Agreements  reached  at  the  meetings  be- 
come, in  effect,  executive  agreements  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  If  neither  ob- 
jects within  30  days.  Concludes  Herrera. 
"Both  governments  want  to  solve  problems. 
This  makes  them  easier  to  solve.  The  very 
close  communications  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, at  all  levels,  helps.  Our  solutions  are 
in  tune  with  the  times." 

solutions  not  always  simple 
During  the  past  five  years,  IB&WC  has 
undergone  the  most  severe  tests  of  Its  80- 
year  history.  Not  only  were  Prledkin  and 
Herrera  charged,  in  1962,  with  the  final  reso- 
lution of  the  Chamlzal  border  dispute  that 
had  plagued  U.S. -Mexico  relations  for  over  a 
century,  but  the  tremendous  growth  of  the 
border  population  and  Its  water  needs  had 
resulted  In  a  tight  water  situation  on  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers  that  de- 
manded action. 

The  Chamlzal  Treaty,  finally  eetablishing 
the  border  in  the  El  Paso-Juarez  area  (see 
box,  p.  35) ,  was  signed  in  1963.  The  two  com- 
missioners served  as  technical  advisers  to 
their  respective  governments  throughout  the 
period  of  negotiations. 

Months  prior  to  the  settlement  Prledkin 
met  with  the  civil  leaders  of  El  Paso  and 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Texas  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  of  the  Importance 
and  need  of  an  equitable  settlement.  Says 
one  observer,  "They  really  had  what  I  con- 
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sidered  primarily  a  political  package  to  sell. 
The  engineering  part  waa  secondary.  They 
made  It  sound  like  the  other  gnj'B  lde»  by 
Becking  advice  and  reaction." 

Aa  technical  advisers,  the  commlsalonerB 
jointly  studied  and  recommended  the  precise 
net  area  to  be  transferred  from  the  UJ3.  to 
Mexico,  437.18  acres.  Their  proposal  was  based 
on  a  prevloua  arbitration  award  (1911)  and 
upon  surveys  made  of  the  river  channel  at 
El  Paso  and  Juarez  before  and  after  the  Rio 
Grsinde  changed  Its  course,  resulting  In  the 
dispute.  They  studied  and  recommended  the 
engineering  plan  for  relocating  the  boundary 
and  river  channel.  The  recommendations 
were  presented  In  an  engineering  report  that 
was  made  a  part  of  the  convention. 

The  settlement  resulted  In  agreement  to 
undertake  (44.9  million  worth  erf  construc- 
tion for  the  17.8.  Section  of  IB&WC  alone.  The 
XJJS.  will  beeii  the  t9.1-mllllon  cost  of  relocat- 
ing public  facilities  now  on  the  land  ceded 
to  Mexico.  Joint  TJ.S.-Mexlcan  construction 
accounts  tot  the  rest  erf  the  appropriations. 
It  Includes  three  International  bridges,  two 
railroad  overpasses  and  4.3  miles  of  concrete- 
lined  channel  to  relocate  the  Rlo  Grande  as 
the  new  boundary.  While  these  projects  may 
be  carried  out  by  either  country,  costs  are 
divided  evenly,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bridges  because  the  spans  on  the  U.S.  side 
are  longer  to  pass  over  a  highway  and  railroad 
tracks. 

Commissioner  Prledkln  Is  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  U.S.  Chamizal  construction 
and  contracting  for  the  railroad  and  canal 
relocations,  scheduled  for  Septemiier  com- 
pletion. Congress  also  assigned  Prledkln  the 
now  nearly  completed  task  cf  acquiring  the 
860  public  and  private  parcels  of  land  for 
transfer  to  Mexico  and  relocating  public 
faclllUes. 

The  U.S.  and  Mexican  commissioners  are 
Jointly  responsible  to  their  governments  for 
the  plans,  spedflcatlons.  and  construction  of 
the  bridges  and  river  channel:  the  bridges 
will  be  completed  this  fall  and  the  channel 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  by  May,  1968. 

One  of  the  commission's  most  difficult  as- 
signments was  solving  the  problem  of  In- 
creased salinity  In  Colorado  lUver  water  de- 
livered to  Mexico  from  the  U.S.  imder  a  1944 
treaty.  To  establish  U.S.  interests.  Prledkln 
consulted  with  representatives  of  the  State 
and  Interior  departments  and  the  seven 
states  on  the  Colorado.  In  March,  1965.  after 
three  years  of  study,  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  an- 
nounced plans  to  construct  and  operate,  for 
Ave  years,  a  13-mile  extension  of  a  drainage 
channel  In  the  U.S.  so  water  could  discharge 
either  above  or  below  Mexico's  main  diver- 
sion dam,  Moreloe  Dam.  By  November  of 
that  same  year,  the  extension  was  in 
operation. 

A  similar  problem  developed  on  the  lower 
Rlo  Grande,  with  Mexico  the  source  of  the 
salt  through  Its  Morillo  drainage  canal.  The 
solution  la  construction  of  a  23-mlle  drain 
In  Mexico  that  will  carry  practically  all  of 
the  Morillo  waters  directly  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  was  begun  In  January,  1966,  and 
will  be  completed  next  year. 

The  Intricacies  of  Implementing  an  Inter- 
national construction  project  go  beyond  de- 
ciding what  to  build.  Amistad  Dam  Is  an 
example  of  bidding  complications  that  irked 
contractors  on  both  sides  of  the  border  (ENR 
11/19/64  p.  28). 

Under  the  IB&WC  agreement,  construction 
was  to  be  split  between  Mexican  and  U.S. 
contractors  and  bidding  for  the  two  portions 
was  to  be  carried  out  separately.  The  only 
way  a  U.S.  contractor  could  bid  on  the  Mexi- 
can portion  was  in  a  Joint  venture  with  a 
Mexican  contractor.  Complicating  the  proce- 
dure was  a  provision  that  contractor  could 
submit  a  bid  for  the  portion  of  his  own 
country,  without  regard  for  who  built  the 
other  portion;  and  he  could  submit  another 
bid  for  the  portion  contingent  on  a  certain 
contractor  building  the  part  on  the  other 


Bide  of  the  border.  As  it  turned  out,  essen- 
tially the  same  U.S.  firms  are  doing  con- 
struction on  both  sides  of  the  border,  but 
on  the  Mexican  side  a  U.S.-Mexlco  Joint  ven- 
ture bearing  a  Mexican  name  has  the  Job. 

THK     MIN    WHO    MAKJE    rr    WORK 

The  ability  of  commissioners  Friedkln  and 
Herrera  to  solve  international  problems 
through  practical  engineering  Is  the  key  to 
their  effectiveness.  Both  men  have  worked 
long  and  hard  for  the  responsibility  they 
now  hold.  Friedkln  has  invested  his  entire 
working  life,  33  of  his  57  years,  In  reaching 
the  top  rung  of  the  U.S.  Section.  Bom  in 
Brooklyn,  the  son  of  an  actor  and  tailor, 
Prledkln  Is  a  bouncy,  early-rising  (5;30  am) 
civil  engineer  (1932  graduate  of  Texas  Col- 
lege of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas).  Between  graduation  and 
his  current  position  (reached  In  1962).  Fried- 
kin's  hard  work  with  the  commission  took 
him  from  hydrographer  to  hydraulic  engi- 
neer, then  resident  engineer  at  San  Diego 
(1947-1952).  to  principal  engineer  at  El  Paso 
headquarters  (1953-1961),  with  five  years 
out  for  World  War  II  service  with  the  Army 
Corp  of  EnglneerB. 

The  Mexican  IB&WC  commissioner  for  20 
years.  Herrera,  who  holds  the  rank  of  ambas- 
sador, has  supervised  the  planning  and  con- 
struction for  the  Mexican  portion  of  every 
major  IB&WC  project  since  the  1948  Moreloe 
Dam.  Admirers  acclaim  him  engineer  primero. 
Herrera.  56.  hae  made  a  career  of  govern- 
ment work,  first  with  the  National  Comml.«- 
slon  of  Irrigation,  In  Tamaullpas  and  Sonora. 
Born  In  Tamplco.  he  gradu.\ted  as  a  civil 
engineer  from  the  University  of  Mexico  in 
1934.  as  close  as  he  wanted  to  come  to  his 
rancher  father's  wish  that  he  be  a  chemical 
engineer.  A  chain-smoker  with  a  quick  smile 
and  a  wry  sense  of  humor,  he  operates  from 
a  modest  second-floor  office  in  Juarez. 

IB&WC:    AGENCY    OF    PEACE 

Created  In  1899  as  the  International  Boun- 
dary Commission,  then  growing  Into  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Oommis- 
slon  by  1944.  with  the  added  responsibility 
of  controlling  and  improving  the  Rio  Grande, 
Tijuana  and  Colorado  rivers,  the  IB&WC 
reached  a  full  head  of  construction  steam 
by  1934. 

That  year  it  started  the  Lower  Rlo  Grande 
Flood  Control  I»icje<:t  to  prevent  recurrences 
of  the  1922  and  1927  floods.  It  Includes  96 
miles  of  protective  river  leveee  and  137  miles 
of  Interior  floodways  In  the  U-S..  and  69  miles 
of  levees  and  78  miles  of  Interior  floodways 
on  the  Mexican  side. 

The  Rlo  Grande  Rectification  Project 
(1934-1938)  straightened  and  shortened  the 
river  In  the  El  Paso-Juarez  Valley  from  155 
miles  to  87  milae  to  stabilize  the  boundary 
and  improve  the  channel.  This  straightening 
peacefully  effected  boundary  changes  aggre- 
gating 5.121  acres  transferred  between  coun- 
tries. 

Between  1933  and  1954.  the  commission 
completed  12  international  construction 
projects. 

Largely  responsible  for  this  early  burst  of 
activity  and  a  signer  of  the  Water  Treaty  of 
1944  that  outlined  the  commission's  present 
responsibilities  was  VS.  Commissioner  Law- 
rence M.  Lawson.  An  engineering  graduate 
of  Stamford,  with  22  years  with  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Lawson  held  the 
poet  of  commissioner  for  27  years  (1927  to 
1954).  It  Is  said  that  he  possessed  the  moet 
critical  eye  that  ever  looked  down  a  transit 
or  sized  up  a  congressional  committee.  And, 
if  that  failed,  he  would  switch  to  charm,  pull 
out  his  sock  of  Bull  Durham,  roll  a  cigarette, 
then  smile  through  smoke  at  his  antagonist. 
Lawson's  crowning  achievement  was  the 
$46-mlllion  Falcon  Dam,  the  first  major  In- 
ternational storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Falcon  provides  flood  protection  and  irriga- 
tion watw  for  the   rich   lower  Rio   Grande 


VaUey.  It  earned  lt«  weight  In  fnUt,  vege- 
tables and  ootton  by  preventing  an  esti- 
mated tl50-mllllon  lose  In  the  1954  and  1958 
floods. 

After  1959,  under  Leland  H.  Hewitt,  the 
U.S.  Section  moved  Into  its  highest  budget 
years  ever.  Between  1962  and  1967.  U.S.  Sec- 
tion budget  appropriations  totaled  $112  mil- 
lion, with  the  annual  construction  budget 
reaching  a  high  of  •41  million  in  1965,  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  Chamizal  and  Amistad 
projects.  Hewitt  worked  with  Herrera  to  con- 
struct the  Anzalduae  flood  control  diversion 
dam  in  the  Lower  Rlo  Grande  (1957-1959). 
and  together  they  made  Important  advances 
In  the  planning  for  the  second  major  inter- 
national dam  in  the  Rlo  Gsande— Amistad. 

A   PROUD   ACCOMPLISHMENT 

With  completion  of  Amistad  Dam  In  1969. 
the  commission  will  have  completed  the 
major  part  of  the  construction  program  with 
which  It  is  charged  by  treaty.  It  will  have 
provided  the  storage  works  needed  to  coiitrol 
and  conserve  flood  flows  of  the  Rlo  Grande. 
Flood  protection  for  the  cities,  towns  and 
most  of  the  Improved  lands  along  the  Inter- 
national part  of  the  Rlo  Grande  will  have 
been  provided  through  the  lower  Rlo  Grande 
flood  control  project  for  the  delta  region,  the 
Rlo  Grande  rectification  project  and  the  new 
Chamizal  channel  for  the  El  Paso-Juarez 
area. 

The  Moreloe  diversion  dam.  constructed  in 
the  boundary  section  by  Mexico,  under  the 
direction  of  the  IB&WC.  and  the  related  levee 
works  completed  In  the  U.S.  that  same  year, 
are  the  international  works  required  on  the 
Colorado  River. 

Under  the  most  recent  agreement  (ENR 
7/13  p.  45),  the  IB&WC  will  build,  operate 
and  maintain  a  flood  control  project  for  the 
Tijuana  River  In  California  and  Mexico.  It 
will  channelize  the  river,  confining  flood - 
waters  in  San  Diego  and  Tijuana  to  a  narrow, 
concrete-lined  waterway.  The  total  project  is 
estimated  at  825.8  million,  with  the  U.S.  pray- 
ing for  the  5.7  miles  of  channel  in  Its  terri- 
tory and  Mexico  paying  for  the  2.7  miles  In 
Ite  territory. 

Other  future  construction  Includes  Im- 
provement of  an  International  sanitation 
project  at  Nogales,  Sonora,  for  the  Increasing 
population. 


The  U.S.  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Gene 
Rickett.  5000  Terrell  Street,  Annandale, 
Va.,  has  written  a  poem  paying  tribute 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  It  is  most  appropriate  for  Mr. 
Rickett's  poem  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  it  seems  that 
all  too  often  we  hear  criticism  of  our  col- 
leagues but  seldom  words  of  praise.  It  is 
good  to  see  an  example  such  as  Mr. 
Rickett  has  provided  of  the  appreciation 
many  Americans  feel  for  what  we  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  do  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Rickett's  poem  follows  in  full: 

The  U.S.  Congress 

(By  Oene  Rickett) 

Within    these    hallowed    walls    of    Congress 

Rest  the  American  dream. 
To      these      hallowed      walls      of     Congress 

Come  men  of  courage,  men  of  esteem. 
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within  these  hallowed  walls  of  Congress 
For  the  right  the  men  must  stand. 

They  must  be  wise  and  And  the  answers 
To  make  this  a  better  land. 

Within    these    hallowed    walls    of    Congress 

Are  the  defenders  of  our  nation 
And    their    Job    Is    quite    enormous 

For   the    greatest   nation   In   aU    creation. 

Within  these  hallowed  walls  of  Congress 
Progress  and  hoj)e  can  never  cease. 

We  must  ever  be  remindful 
That  we  want  a  lasting  peace. 

Within    these    hallowed    walls    of    Congress 

Many  problems  here  are  solved. 
Because    of    the    devotion    and    dedication 

Of  the  many  people  Involved. 
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Chief    of    Navy    Medical    Service    Corps 
Shoold  Have  Rank  of  Rear  Admiral 


EXTEH^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF    MARTI^NO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  I  introduced  September  19 
Is  to  provide  for  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral for  the  chief  of  the  Navy  Medical 
Service  Corps.  Although  the  corps  was 
established  in  1947,  the  position  of  chief 
of  corps  with  the  rank  of  captain  was  not 
authorized  by  law  until  1954.  At  that 
time,  there  were  39  officers  in  the  grade 
of  commander  under  the  corps  chief, 
who  was  a  captain.  The  corps  has  grown 
to  the  point  where  there  are  now  76 
officers  serving  In  the  same  grade  as  the 
chief  of  the  corps.  However,  the  chief  of 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  is  not  legally 
authorized  to  atttiln  the  rank  commen- 
surate with  this  responsibilities  which 
have  grown  over  the  past  20  years. 

The  Navy  Medical  Service  Corps  Is 
composed  of  widely  diversified  profes- 
sional specialists  embracing  the  aca- 
demic disciplines  utilized  In  health  re- 
search, patient  care  and  in  all  aspects 
of  health  administration  and  financial 
management.  The  corps  consists  of  the 
allied  health  sciences:  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  supply  and  administra- 
tion, and  medical  specialist  sections.  Edu- 
cational requirements  for  original  ap- 
pointment Into  the  corps  conform  to 
those  prescribed  by  the  civilian  com- 
munity and  Include  all  academic  and 
health  doctorate  degrees.  Including  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  license  or  certification  when 
required. 

Within  the  entire  Navy  there  are  but 
136  officers  who  hold  the  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  and  almost  half — 64 — 
of  these  officers  are  In  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice C?orp5. 

There  are  now  approximately  1,600 
officers  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps. 
Within  the  Navy,  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  is  the  only  male  stafif  corps  not 
entitled  to  flag  rank.  There  are  several 
other  stafif  corps  in  the  Navy  composed 
of  fewer  or  an  approximately  equal  num- 
ber of  officers  that  have  been  authorized 
from  two  to  seven  flag  officers.  Yet,  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  has  none. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  89-603  per- 
mitted the  appointment  of  a  brigadier 


general  In  the  Army  Medical  Service 
Corps,  and  the  chief  of  that  corps  Is  now 
serving  in  that  grade.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  chief  of  the  Navy 
Medical  Service  Corps  are  as  varied  and 
demanding  as  those  of  his  Army  counter- 
part. It  Is  to  correct  the  existing  grade 
disparity  within  the  Navy  that  I  am  pro- 
posing this  bill  for  your  early  considera- 
tion and  approval. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  a  copy 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  13002,  followed  by  a  sec- 
tional analysis  and  a  table  showing  Navy 
flag  officer  strength  as  of  May  31,  1967. 

H.R.  13002 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejyresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5139  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "captain"  each 
place  where  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rear  admiral,"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
and  above,  any  officer  holding  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall   be  disregarded." 

Sectional  Analysis  of  H.R.  13002 
1.  The  amendment  of  section  6139.  title 
10.  use  provides  for  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
In  lieu  of  the  present  grade  of  captain  for 
the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy. 

Other  corps  in  the  Navy  with  smaller,  or 
Just  slightly  larger  numbers  of  officers  have 
already  been  authorized  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  for  the  corps  chief  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  corps,  (see  table  attached).  The 
Medical  Service  Corps,  established  In  1947. 
has  now  reached  a  size  and  composition  com- 
parable to  other  corps  In  the  Navy.  Medical 
Service  Corps  officers  now  occupy  command 
billets,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Corps' 
Chief  are  such  that  the  position  warrants  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  Medical  Service 
Corps,  composed  of  over  1500  officers  is  com- 
parable with  the  Chaplain  Corps  (Just  over 
1100  officers),  and  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
(Just  over  1700  officers).  Yet,  the  Chaplain 
Corps  is  authorized  two  (2)  rear  admirals; 
the  Cmi  Engineer  Corps  seven  (7);  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  none.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Army 
was  authorized  one  Brigadier  General;  the 
present  Corps  Chief  has  been  appointed  to 
this  grade.  This  bill  would  provide  equitable 
treatment  for  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy. 

2.  Addition  of  new  subsection  (ci  provides 
that  the  appointment  in  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  for  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  legislative 
or  administrative  limitations  on  the  number 
of  flag  rank  in  the  Navy.  Since  the  Medical 
Service  Corps  of  the  Navy  Is  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  authorization  for  one  (1) 
additional  rear  admiral  under  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy  would  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  to  this  grade.  Unless  the  legislation 
makes  provision  for  the  appointment  to  be 
over  and  above  the  authorized  number 
limitations  on  flag  rank,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  that  the  appointment  will  ever  be 
permitted. 
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The  Kidi  Are  Coming 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speal^er,  with  the 
passing  of  Labor  Day  comes  the  arrival 
of  another  day — the  first  school  day. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  children 
accustomed  to  3  months  of  romping  and 
having  fun,  head  back  to  school.  The 
youthful  exuberance  of  these  boys  and 
girls  means  additional  responsibilities  for 
each  driver  on  our  Nation's  highways. 

Assisting  in  this  gigantic  task  of 
watching  these  schoolchildren  will  be 
the  900,000  school  safety  patrols. 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 79  to  designate  the  second  week  of 
each  May  as  National  School  Safety 
Patrol  Week.  Thirty-one  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  with  me  in  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation,  and  I  want  to 
urge  the  remainder  of  our  colleagues  to 
do  likewise  in  tribute  to  these  fine 
youngsters. 

Since  1922  the  traffic  death  rate  of 
school-age  children  has  dropped  nearly 
one-half,  while  the  death  rate  of  all 
other  age  groups  has  doubled.  This  is 
testimony  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
school  safety  patrol  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks, I  think  it  appropriate  that  I 
Include  an  editorial  written  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  spon- 
sor of  these  safety  patrols,  entitled  "The 
Kids  Are  Coming." 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Kros  Are  CoMrNC 

It's  that  time  again.  Thousands  of  young- 
sters will  be  returning  to  school  shortly 
following  three  months  of  vacation  in  towns 
and  cities  all  across  the  country.  Many  of 
these  children  lack  mature  knowledge  of 
pedestrian  safety  rules  and  often  are  more 
Interested  In  thrtr  youthful  pursuits  than 
In  the  danger  of  passing  traffic. 

Motorists  are  urged,  therefore,  to  exert 
Increased  caution  when  driving  in  and 
around  school  areas.  Watch  out  for  signs  of 
children  such  as  a  dog  croeslng  the  street 
or  a  ball  rolling  out  between  parked  cars. 
Often,   they  are  followed   by  a  child. 

In  many  communities,  lower  speed  limits 
In  school  zones  are  removed  during  the 
summer  months.  As  a  result.  local  motorists 
become  accustomed  to  driving  at  the  regu- 
lar rates  of  speed  and  fall  to  observe  the 
reduced  speed  limits  when  they  are  rein- 
stated In  the  fall. 

Whenever  possible,  parents  of  beginning 
students  should  personally  map  out  the 
"safest  route  to  school."  and  accompany 
their  children  for  the  first  few  tripe.  Your 
local  AAA  motor  club  will  provide  sug- 
gestions. 
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Youngsters  using  school  buses  should  walk 
to  the  bus  stop  Instead  of  riding  there  with 
parents.  A  serious  traffic  safety  hazard  Is  often 
created  around  school  bus  stops  by  parent* 
loading  and  unloading  their  children  from 
the  family  car. 

Above  all,  motorists  should  remember  that 
It  Is  their  responsibility  to  watch  out  for 
children  In  traffic.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to 
assume  the  youngsters  will  consistently  ob- 
serve the  safety  rules.  Drive  defensively  and 
remember — the  child's  life  you  save  could 
be  your  own. 


I 
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Tax  Increase  Urged  bj  455  Distinguithed 
Baiinettmen 


Lesson  on  Africa:  Keep  Aloof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MASSACHUSErrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  this  body  had 
the  opportunity  in  recent  weeks  to  see  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.'s  4-hour  spe- 
cial program  on  Africa.  This  was  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  review  of  the 
problems  and  the  promise  of  this  vast 
continent.  Such  a  program  is  especially 
appreciated  by  those  of  us  whose  duties 
do  not  permit  sufficient  study  of  the  dy- 
namic and  turbulent  developments  of 
Africa. 

In  one  important  area,  however,  the 
ABC  program  exhibited  an  old  blind  spot 
In  Its  perspective:  the  slanted  treatment 
of  the  Portuguese  territories  in  Africa. 
For  some  reason,  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing, of  tolerance,  and  of  patience 
which  ABC  counseled  in  viewing  the  rest 
of  Africa,  wEis  not  applied  to  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

Africa  Is  a  unique  continent,  and  each 
country  is  defining  its  own  unique  per- 
sonality and  future.  This  is  as  it  must  be. 
Each  area  of  Africa  will  travel  its  own 
path  to  prosperity,  racial  harmony,  and 
cooperation  in  the  international  com- 
munity. For  this  to  happen,  however,  the 
rest  of  us  must  maintain  a  spirit  of  tol- 
erance and  respect  for  the  efforts  which 
all  areas  of  Africa  are  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  offer  a  proper 
perspective  on  the  peaceful  and  progres- 
sive character  of  the  multiracial  societies 
in  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
I  am  presenting  two  brief  statements  for 
the  Interest  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  first  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  wiiich  counsels 
objectivitiy  and  noninterference  in 
Africa's  problems.  The  second  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  Embassy  of  Portugal,  which 
so  graciously  assisted  the  ABC  television 
team  in  traveling  through  and  filming 
the  people  and  territory  of  Portuguese 
Africa. 

The  texts  are  as  follows: 
I  Prom    the    Standard-Times.    New    Bedford, 
Mass.,  Sept.  15.  1967] 
Lesson  on  Ajtrica  :  Keep  Aloof 

The  American  Broadcasting  CJo.'s  fotir- 
hour  essay  on  Africa  was  a  forceful  pic- 
torial revleiT  of  the  p«x>bleBM  the  hugs  middle 
and  southern  ports  at  the  continent  present 
to  the  world — and  to  themetives. 


Unfortunately  the  viewer  wa«  not  alway« 
permitted  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from 
the  striking  photogr^hy,  especially  in  the 
portions  dealing  with  so-caUed  colonialism 
and  "white  rule."  Here,  as  usual,  the  slant 
was  directed  against  Portugal,  In  partlctUar. 

The  production  showed  the  modem-city 
profile  of  Mozambique's  Lourenoo  Marques, 
one  of  the  most  Impressive  scenes  of  progress 
In  the  entire  film.  It  was  conceded  that  color 
discrimination  virtually  does  not  exist.  But 
lest  an  impression  be  left  that  Portugal  Is, 
Indeed,  as  claimed,  creating  another  Brazil 
In  Airlca,  the  commentator  blandly  declared 
that  the  existence  of  thousands  of  troops  In 
the  provinces  showed  Portugal  must  be  wrong. 

Which  Is  to  say.  that  the  presence  of 
America  In  Vietnam,  or  say,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  or  that  of  Britain  in  Malaya  after 
World  Wax  II,  c«  now  In  Hong  Kong,  was  an 
injustice  to  the  people  because  troops  were 
required  to  support  tt. 

Portugal's  real  enemy  in  the  African  prov- 
inces— the  real  enemy  anywhere — is  Com- 
munist aggression.  The  evidence  to  date  Is 
that  the  anti-Portugal  movement  in  Africa 
is  Communist  Inspired  and  led. 

The  documentary,  whatever  Its  conrunen- 
tary,  was  of  signal  value.  No  words  were 
needed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  and  its  people  to  avoid  a  com- 
mitment in  any  of  the  complexities  and  con- 
tradictions of  Africa's  newly  emerging  na- 
tions, ■provinces"  and  "white  rule"  states. 
When  Washington  sends  planes  to  the  Congo, 
or  puts  restrictions  against  Rhodesia,  it 
takes  a  dangerous  first  step. 

Statement   bt   His   Excellenct   the   Porttj- 

GUESE   .Embassador   to  the  United   States, 

Dr.  V.vsco  Vmxra  Gamn 

The  Portuguese  section  of  ABC  Television 
network's  program  on  Africa  was  an  exer- 
cise in  deceiving  public  opinion,  as  It  failed 
to  give  an  honest  view  of  Portugal's  realities 
In  .Africa. 

The  Portuguese  Government  gave  in  good 
faith  all  fiiclllties  to  the  ABC  television  team 
who  for  weeks  were  in  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

We  know  that  ABC  has  many  hours  of  film 
showing  the  great  educational,  economic, 
technical,  social  and  political  progress  there, 
instead  of  the  so-calied  barricades  the  pro- 
gram insisted  so  much  upon.  Also,  the  cli- 
mate of  peace  and  order  prevailing  In  those 
Overseas  Provinces  was  recorded  by  the  cam- 
eras. Racial  equality  and  harmony  were  In 
those  films  for  anybody  to  see. 

All  this  was,  however,  set  aside  deliberate- 
ly. Prominence  w;\£  given  to  the  statement 
of  a  terrorist  leader  operating  from  a  foreign 
country,  who  publicly  acknowledges  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  communist  nations.  On 
the  other  hand,  another  foreign  gentleman 
had  a  lengthy  appearance  on  the  screen.  He 
Is  a  m.in  expelled  from  Angola  for  his  open 
activities  against  Portugal,  as  he  was  sup- 
porting both  terrorism  and  subversion.  Fur- 
thermore, some  tiresome  old  allegations  were 
repeated,  although  they  long  since  have  been 
discredited  by  highly  respected  International 
agencies  and  observers  who  conducted  Im- 
partial and  painstaking  investigations  on  the 
spot.  Among  these  was  the  International 
Labor  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  was  as  distorting  as  It  would  have  been 
If  a  foreign  television  team  came  to  the 
United  States,  filmed  freely  and  then  have 
Its  network  practically  refer  only  to  allega- 
tions by  extremist  groups  on  problems  pre- 
vailing in  this  Country  today. 

We  cannot  but  escai>e  the  impression  that 
ABC  let  itself  be  Influenced  by  some  peo- 
ple. Inside  or  outside  the  organization,  to 
produce  a  serlcnis  and  misleading  disservice 
to  the  American  people  and  an  Injustice  to 
Portugal,  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  UTiTiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  Stuart  T.  Saunders,  of  the 
Fermsylvania  Railroad  Co.  presented  to 
our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a 
statement  signed  by  455  business  leaders 
urging  enactment  of  a  temporary  tax  in- 
crease together  with  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  I  admire  the  decisive 
and,  in  many  cases,  courageous  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  these  gentlemen. 

Tax  increases  are  always  unpleasant 
duties  for  legislators  and  unpopular  with 
the  public.  This  representative  group 
from  the  business  world  has  contributed 
their  influence  and  prestige  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  educating  the  Congress  and 
the  public  of  the  dangerous  economic 
consequences  wtilch  must  follow  if  a  tax 
increase  is  not  enacted. 

At  this  point,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  signers  of  the 
statement.  My  colleagues  will  note  that 
the  list  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system: 
Statement  or  Pmnciplks 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  believe  that: 

( 1 )  The  Congress  should  enact  a  tempo- 
rary, uniform  tax  Increase  on  corporations 
and  individuals  for  such  period  as  the  Viet- 
nam war  requires;  and 

(21  The  Congress  and  the  Administration 
should  control  and  reduce  Federal  expendi- 
tures— civilian  and  military — to  the  maxi- 
mum degree  that  Is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tion's security  and  economic  soundness. 

The  combined  result  of  the  tax  increase 
and  expenditure  reductions  should  hold  the 
deficit  to  manageable  proportions. 

These  st*ps  are  necessary  to  prevent  a 
Federal  deficit  so  large  that  It  could  lead  to 
dangerous  Inflation,  splrallng  interest  rates, 
tight  money,  and  a  serious  weakening  In  our 
balance  of  payments  position. 

We  invite  others  who  concur  In  principle 
to  help  gain  understanding,  support  and  ac- 
ceptance for  this  program.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  right  of  anyone  Joining  In  this 
Statement  to  disagree  with  specific  features 
of  the  Administration's  tax  propKJsal  or  to 
advance  other  Ideas.  For  example,  many  busi- 
nessmen, while  accepting  the  need  for  a  tax 
Increase,  wiU  urge  amendments  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  provide  a  common 
effective  date  and  application  of  the  sur- 
charge after  all  tax  credits,  both  for  Individ- 
uals and  corporations. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  as  soon  as  practicable 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  re- 
instate a  program  of  tax  reductions. 

C.  P.  Adams,  Chairman.  Raytheon  Co. 

Eugene  H.  Adams,  President,  First  National 
Bank  (Denver) . 

WUUam  M.  Allen,  President,  The  Boeing 
Co. 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  Partner,  Loeb, 
Rhoades  ic  Co. 

Roy  L.  Ash,  President,  Litton  Industries, 
Inc. 

Calvin  W.  Aur&nd,  President,  lowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank. 

J.  Paul  Austin,  President,  The  Coca-Cola 
Co. 
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S,  Clark  Belse,  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Bank  of  America. 

Keehn  W.  Berry,  President,  'Whitney  Na- 
tional Bank  at  New  Orleans. 

B,  P.  Blagglnt,  President,  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

William  Blackle,  Chairman,  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

Roger  M.  Blough,  Chairman,  United  States 
Steel  Corp. 

Harold  Boeschensteln,  Chairman,  Owens- 
Corning  Flberglas  Corp. 

Fred  J.  Borch,  President.  General  Electric 
Co. 

John  W.  Brooks,  President,  Celanese  Cor- 
poration. 

George  R.  Brown,  Chairman,  Brown  & 
Root.  Inc. 

George  Bunker,  President,  Martin-Marietta 
Corp. 

John  P.  Burdltt,  Chairman,  ACF  Indus- 
tries. Inc. 

Carter  L.  Burgess.  Chairman,  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co. 

Donald  C.  Burnham,  President,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

Louis  W.  Cabot,  President,  Cabot  Corpora- 
tion. 

Paul  C.  Cabot,  Chairman,  State  Street  In- 
vestment Corp. 

Edward  E,  Carlson,  President,  Western  In- 
ternational Hotels.  Inc. 

James  V.  Carmlchael,  Chairman,  Scripto, 
Inc. 

Goodwin  Chase.  Chairman  and  President, 
National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Howard  L.  Clark,  President,  American  Ex- 
press Co. 

Lucius  D.  Clay,  Senior  Partner,  Lehman 
Brothers. 

John  Cowles.  President,  The  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 

A.  E.  Dahl,  Chairman,  American  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (Rapid  City,  Iowa). 

John  H.  Daniels.  President,  Archer-Dan- 
lels-Midland  Co. 

Frank  R.  Denton,  Vice  Chairman,  Mellon 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  Former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Alphonsus  J.  Donahue,  President,  Donahue 
Sales  Corp, 

Frederic  O.  Donner,  Chairman,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.,  President,  Douglas 
Aircraft   Co. 

J.  A,  Elklns,  Jr.,  Chairman,  First  City  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Houston. 

A.  M.  Erlksmoen,  President,  Dakota  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Fargo. 

Sam  M,  Fleming.  Chairman,  Third  National 
Bank  of  Nashville. 

Henry  Ford,  11,  Chairman,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

John  Fox.  Chairman,  Mercantile  Trust 
Company  (St.  Louis). 

Fred  C,  Foy.  Chairman,  Koppers  Co,.  Inc. 

H,  B,  Priele,  Retired  President,  Nakat 
Packing  Corp. 

A,  H.  Galloway,  President,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co, 

Theodore  R.  Gamble,  Chairman,  Pet,  Inc. 

Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.,  Chairman,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Paul  Gerot.   Chairman,   Plllsbury  Co. 

Carl  J.  Gilbert.  Chairman,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Gillette  Co. 

Robert  F.  Gray,  Chairman,  George  A. 
Hormel  Co. 

Robert  P  Gwlnn,  President,  Sunbeam  Cor- 
poration. 

Michael  L  Haider,  Chairman,  Standard  OU 
Co.  (New  Jersey) . 

Joseph  B.  Hall,  Chairman,  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Cleveland. 

E,  J.  Hanley,  Chairman,  AUegheny-Ludlum 
Steel  Corp. 

R.  V.  Hansberger,  President,  Boise  Cascade 
Corp. 

Daniel  J.  Haughton.  Chairman,  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp. 

WUllam  A.  Hewitt,  Chairman.  Deere  &  Co. 


James  P.  Hickok,  Chairman,  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Milton  P.  Hlgglns,  Chairman,  Norton  Co, 

Jack  K.  Horton,  President,  Southern  Call, 
fornla  Edison  Co. 

AUin  H,  Howard.  Partner,  Howard,  Well, 
Laboulsse,   Prledrlchs  &   Co. 

Gilbert  W.  Humphrey,  Chairman,  The  M. 
A.  Hanna  Co. 

Reed  Hunt,  Chairman,  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp. 

William  B.  Johnson,  President,  IlUnoIs 
Central  Railroad. 

Alfred  W.  Jones,  Chairman,  Sea  Island  Co. 

Edgar  P.  Kaiser,  President,  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries Corp. 

W.  W.  Keeler,  President  &  Chief  Executive 
Officer.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

J.  Ward  Keener,  President,  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Co. 

Donald  M.  Kendall.  President.  Pepslco,  Inc. 

John  R.  ELimberly,  President,  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp. 

Murray  Kyger,  Chairman,  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 

Joseph  L.  Lanier,  Chairman,  West  Polnt- 
Pepperell,  Inc. 

Harding  Lawrence,  President,  Branlff  In- 
ternational. 

Ralph  Lazarus.  President,  Federated  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc. 

George  H.  Love,  Chairman,  Consolidation 
Coal  Co..  Inc. 

Ray  W.  MacDonald,  President,  Burroughs 
Corporation. 

William  P.  Marsh,  Jr.,  President,  National 
Distillers  &•  Chemical  Corp. 

William  F.  May.  Chairman,  American  Can 
Co. 

John  A.  Mayer,  Chairman,  Mellon  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

S.  M.  McAshan,  Jr.,  Cliairman,  Anderson, 
Clayton  &  Co.,  Inc. 

L.  F.  McCollum,  Chairman,  Continental 
Oil  Co. 

Alexander  N.  McFarlane,  Chairman,  Com 
Products  Co, 

Frank  E.  McKlnney.  Chairman,  American 
Fletcher  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

John    M.    Meyer,    Jr.,    President,    Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
,  J,   Irwin  Miller,  Chairman,  Cummins  En- 
gine Co,.  Inc. 

Frank  R.  MUllken,  President,  Kennecott 
Copper  Corp. 

John  A.  Moorhead,  President.  Northwestern 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

W.  B.  Murphy,  President,  Campbell  Soup 
Company. 

Gordon  Murray,  President,  First  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

Charles  F.  Myers,  Jr.,  President,  Burlington 
Industries.  Inc. 

Philip  H.  Nason,  President,  First  National 
Bank  of  St.  Paul. 

Albert  L.  Nickerson,  Chairman,  Mobil  Oil 
Corporation. 

John  H.  Perkins,  Sr.  Vice  President.  Con- 
tinental Bank  (Chicago). 

Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  President,  Bank  of 
America. 

Mark  Robeson.  Vice  President,  Yellow 
Transit  Freight  Lines,  Inc. 

David  Rockefeller,  President,  The  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

H.  I.  Romnes,  Chairman,  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co. 

Donald  J.  Russell,  Chairman,  Southern 
Pacific  Co. 

Stuart  T.  Saunders,  Chairman,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co. 

C.  R.  Smith,  Chairman,  American  Airlines, 
Inc. 

Charles  H,  Sommer,  Jr.,  Prestflent,  Mon- 
santo Co. 

J.  P.  Spang.  Jr.,  Retired  Chairman,  The 
Gillette  Co. 

Jullen  Steelman,  Chairman  &  President. 
Koehring  Co. 

Robert  S.  Stevenson,  Chairman,  AIUs- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 


Gardiner  Symonds,  Chairman,  Tenneco. 
Inc. 

A.  Thomas  Taylor,  Chairman  &  President, 
International  Packers,  Ud, 

Juan  T.  Trlppe.  Chairman,  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  Inc. 

B,  Plnley  'Vinson,  President,  First  National 
Bank  (Little  Rock,  Ark.) 

John  C.  Vlrden,  Chairman,  Ealon  Yale 
Be  Towne.  Inc.  \^ 

J.  Harris  Ward,  Chairman,  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co.  ' 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Partner,  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Pltney- 
Bowes.  Inc. 

William  G.  'White.  Chairman  &  President. 
Consolidated  Frelghtways. 

George  K.  'Whitney,  Trtistee,  Massachusetts 
Investors  Trust.' 

John  Hay  Whitney,  Chairman,  Whitney 
Communications  Corp. 

Prazar  B.  'Wilde.  Chairman  Einerlttis,  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Joseph  S.  Wright,  President,  Zenith  Radio 
Corporation. 

Walter  B.  Wrlston,  President,  Plrst  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Additional  signatories  since  August  24  to 
Statement  of  Principles  reocmmendlng  tem- 
porary tax  Increase  and  reduction  In  Gov- 
ernment exjjenditures. 

Ridley  Alexander,  President,  The  Second 
National  Bank  (Jackson,  Tenn.) . 

James  L.  Allen,  Chairman,  Booz  Allen  & 
Hamilton.  Inc. 

O.  KeUey  Anderson,  Chairman,  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

William  E.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
The  Central  Trust  Company  (Clnn.,  Ohio). 

T.  T.  Anden,  President,  Robertshaw  Con- 
trols Co. 

James  W.  Aston,  Chairman  of  the  Bd.,  Re- 
public National  Bank  of  Dallas. 

Julian  B.  Balrd,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Melvin  H.  Baker,  Honorary  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Company. 

Robert  C,  Baker,  President,  American  Secu- 
rity &  Trust  Co.  (Wash.,  D.C.) . 

E.  Colin  Baldwin,  President.  The  Sherwln- 
William  Co. 

Russell  C.  Ball.  Jr..  President.  Philadelphia 
Gear  Corp. 

Fred  G.  Bannerot.  Jr..  President,  Elk  Refin- 
ing Company. 

Perry  M.  Barnes,  President,  ERB  Hardware 
Company. 

William  Bamhardt,  Earnhardt  Elastic  Corp. 

F.  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  of  the  Bd.,  Bart- 
lett  and  Company. 

Eduard  Baruch,  President,  Hell-CoU  Cor- 
poration. 

E.  T.  Barwlck,  E.  T.  Barwlck  Mills,  Inc. 

Philip  Behr,  Chairman  of  the  Bd.,  Joseph 
Behr  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Robert  S.  Bell,  Chairman,  Packard  Bell. 

Joseph  Blanco,  President,  Bank  of  Idaho 
(Boise,  Idaho). 

William  R.  Biggs.  Washington,  DC. 

Thomas  W.  Blnford.  President,  D-A  Lubri- 
cant Compiany,  Inc. 

Jack  T.  P.  Bitter.  Chairman,  The  Parker- 
Hartford  Corporation. 

Donald  S.  Blttlnger,  President,  Washington 
Gas  Light  Company. 

L.  F.  Black,  General  Manager,  Limestone 
Operations  (United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion). 

Joseph  L.  Block,  Chairman,  Inland  Steel 
Company. 

S.  E.  Blumenthal,  Blumenthal  Print  Works. 

Fred  Bohen,  Chairman,  Meredith  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Dominic  A  Borrasca.  District  Manager.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.S. 

James  Boyd,  President,  Copper  Range 
Company. 

S.  Russell  Bridges,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Bd.,  Piedmont  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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G.  P.  Brock,  President,  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Ca 

Edwin  R.  Broden.  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
SKP  Industriee.  Inc. 

G.  W.  Bruce,  President.  I.  S.  Berlin  Press. 

James  Bruce,  New  York.  New  York. 

John  D.  Brundage.  President,  Bankers  Na- 
tional LUe  Insurance  Co. 

J.  Lawrence  Buel,  Jr..  President,  Formsprag 
Company. 

Edward  Btirllng,  Jr..  Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

P.  Ii.  Byrom,  President.  Koppers  Company, 
Inc. 

John  L.  Cameron.  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
The  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Orton  P.  Camp.  The  Piatt  Bros.  &  Co. 

Walter  W.  Candy,  Jr..  Chairman,  BuUock's- 
Magnln  Company. 

Francis  A.  Cannon.  Administrative  Vice 
Pres.,  The  First  Boston  Corporation. 

Noble  O.  Carpenter.  President.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Canton    (Canton,  Ohio) 

Cale  W.  Carson,  Chairman.  First  National 
Bank  in  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 

James  R.  Carter,  President.  Nashua  Cor- 
poration. 

Marvin  Chandler,  CAalrman  and  President, 
Northern  nilnols  Gas  Co. 

William  R.  Chapman.  President,  Midland 
National  Bank  of  Minneapolis  (Mln.) 

Goodwin  Chase.  Chairman  and  President, 
National  Bank  of  Washington  (Tacoma, 
Wash.) 

G.  Frank  Clement,  President.  Shenandoah 
Life  Insiirance  Co. 

Frank  A.  Godchaux.  Jr..  Chairman,  Las- 
tarmoo.  Inc. 

Lewis  Gottlieb,  Chairman,  City  National 
Bank  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Donald  M.  Graham.  V  Chairman  of  the 
Bd.  Continental  Illinola  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago. 

Orville  F.  Grahame.  V.  Pres.  ft  Gen.  Coun- 
sel. The  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co. 

B.  C.  Grangaard,  Chairman  and  President, 
Central  National  Bank  &  Trust  Oo.  (Des 
Moines) . 

Harold  T.  Graves.  Jr..  President,  Summit 
tc  Elizabeth  Trust  Co.   (Summit.  NJ.). 

WlUlam  F.  Graves.  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
The  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  at 
Fargo. 

John  M.  Griffith,  President,  The  City  Na- 
tional Bank  (Taylor.  Tex.) 

W.  Arthur  Grotz.  President.  Western  Mary- 
land Railway  Oo. 

William  S.  Guthrie.  Chairman  of  tbe  Bd. 
and  Pres.,  Buckeye  Federal  Savings  ft  Loans 
Assn.  (Columbus,  Ohio) 

Walter  A.  Haas,  Jr.,  President,  Levi  Strauss 
ft  Co. 

Bruce  Wood  Hall.  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
Hempstead  Bank   (Hempstead.  LJ,  N.Y.). 

C.  H.  Hallett,  Pretldent.  Allison  Steel  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

J.  C.  Ham  1  en.  Jr.,  President,  J.  H.  Hamlen 
ft  Son,  Inc. 

Maynard  L.  Harris.  Chairman,  Suffolk 
rranklln  Savings  Bank  (Boston.  Mass.). 

Ralph  A.  Hart,  Chairman,   Heubleln.  Inc. 

J.  P.  Hickey,  Chairman  and  President,  Na- 
tional Home  Life  Assurance  Co. 

James  C.  Hill,  Division  Mgr..  City  Mort- 
gage Dept.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  T7.S. 

John  A.  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Alrco. 

Robert  C.  Hill.  President,  Bateman  Elch- 
ler.  Hill  Richards,  Inc. 

Robert  B.  Hobbs.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
First  National  Bank   of  Md.    (Baltimore). 

R.  N.  Hoemer,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Hoemer  Waldorf  Corporation. 

Philip  B.  Hofmann.  Chairman,  Johnson  & 
Johnson. 

H.  Dall  Holdemess.  President,  Carolina 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 

H.  M.  Hbmfr,  Chairman.  United  Atroaraft 

Norman  O.  Houston.  Chairman  ft  dUef 
Exec.  Off..  Golden  State  Mutual  life  In- 
surance Co. 


Alvin  H.  Howard,  Howard,  Well,  Laboulsse, 
Friedrichs  ft  Co. 

Roger  Hull,  President,  Mony,  The  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  N.Y. 

Gilbert  W.  Humphrey,  Chairman,  The 
Hanna  Mining  Company. 

O.  C.  Hurst,  President,  Hurst  Printing  Oo. 
William    M.    Jenkins,    Chairman,    Seattle- 
First  National  Bank. 

John  Jeppson,  President.  Norton  Conapany. 
Frank  A.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Endlcott  Johiison. 

Samuel  C.  Johnson,  President,  S.  C.  John- 
son &  Son.  inc. 

Wilbur  S.  Jones,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Manager, 
Stone  and  Thomas. 

O.  M.  Jorgenson,  Chairman,  Security  Trust 
ft  Savings  Bank    (Billings,  Montana). 

E.  E.  Joynt,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  The 
Mllllkin  National  Bank  of  Decatur. 

Leiand  J.  Kalmbach,  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Charles  H.  Kaman,  President,  Kaman  Cor- 
poration. 

J.  Ward  Keener,  President,  The  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company. 

James  M.  Kemper,  Jr..  Chairman,  Com- 
merce Trust  Company  (Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

D.  P.  Kennedy,  President,  First  American 
Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Co. 

George  W.  Kennedy,  Chairman,  Kelsey- 
Hayes  Company. 

Walter  Kennedy.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery. 

Charles  P.  Kenny,  President,  Island  Fed- 
eral Sav.  &  Loan  Assn.  (Hempstead,  N.Y.) 

Thomas  Kerr,  President,  Kerr  Grain  Cor- 
poration. 

Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrlck,  V.  Pres.  ft  Sec'y., 
Wheeling  Steel  Corj>oration. 

Sherman  R.  Knapp,  President,  Northeast 
Utilities  Service  Co. 

C.  B.  Knappen,  Jr.,  President,  Knappen 
Milling  Co. 

Simon  KorshoJ.  KorshoJ  Construction  Co., 
Inc. 

Raymond  J.  Kraft,  C.L.U.,  Director,  Group 
Annuities,  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
clety  of  the  U.S. 

Ferd  Kramer.  President,  Draper  &  Kramer, 
Inc. 

Chester  A.  Kuebler,  President,  Uniflow 
Manufacturing  Co. 

WUIiam  G.  Laffer,  President,  Clevlte  Cor- 
poration. 

L.  Evert  Landon,  Chairman,  Nalley's  Fine 
Foods  (Dlv.  of  W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co.). 

Carleton  G.  Lane,  President,  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

MUls  B.  Lane,  Jr.,  President,  The  Citizens 
and  Southern  Nafl.  Bank  (Atlanta). 

W.  H.  Lang.  President,  Foley  Brothers,  Inc. 
Oscar  T.  Lawler,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
G.  Albert  Lawton,  President,  Georgia  In- 
ternational Life  Ins.  Oo. 

W.  Kemp  Lehmann,  President,  The  C.  M. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co. 

Elwood  E.  Leonard.  Jr.,  President,  H  ft  H 
Screw  Producte  Mfg.  Co. 

Robert  H.  LeW,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Hecht  Co. 

J.  P.  Levis,  Chairman,  Bd.  of  Directors, 
Owens-Illinois. 

Ellis  I.  Levitt,  Chairman  of  the  Bd.,  Dial 
Finance  Company. 

S.  A.  Lewis,  President,  Robertson  Paper 
Company.  Inc. 

E.  W.  Llttlefield.  Pres.  ft  Gen.  Manager, 
Utah  Construction  ft  Mining  Co. 

Edwin  A.  Locke.  Jr.,  President,  Modem 
Homes  Construction  Co. 

John  P.  Lott,  President,  Fort  Duquesne 
Steel  Company. 

Louis  B.  Lundborg,  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
Bank  of  .\merlca  (Log  Angeles,  Calif.). 

Walter  LundeU,  President.^  C.I.T.  Financial 
Corporation. 

Edward  W.  L\-man,  President,  The  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Omaha. 

C.  McK.  Lynch.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Bd., 
Moore,  Leonard  &  Lynch,  Inc. 
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Charles  D.  Lyon.  President.  Tlie  Potomac 
Edison  Co. 

R.  R.  Lyons,  Exec.  Vice  President,  Maui 
ESectric  Comi>any,  Limited. 

Earle  J.  Machold,  President,  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp. 

Herbert  J.  Madden,  Chairman  oj  the  Board 
East  Tennessee  Packing  Co. 

Carl  S.  Madger,  Chairman  of  the  Board  ft 
President,  Triangle  Conduit  ft  Cable  Co.,  Inc. 

James  F.  Malone,  President,  Pennsylvania 
Manufactiu-ers'  Assn. 

Frank  L.  Marcon,  President,  Duggan  ft 
Marcon,  Inc. 

C.  V.  Martin,  President,  Carson  Plrle  Scott 
ft  Co. 

Roblee  B.  Martin,  President,  Dundee 
Cement  Co. 

E.  W.  Mathiaa,  Treasurer,  Hooker. 
George  G.  Matkin,   Chairman,   The  SUte 

National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

William  K.  H.  Mau,  Owner-Developer,  Wal- 
kikl  Business  Plaza. 

Baldwin  Maull,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Marine  Midland  Corp. 

J.  Ray  Maust,  Chairman,  Maust  Coal  & 
Coke  Corp. 

Arthtir  F.  Maxwell,  President,  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Biddeford. 

Armand  May,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
American  Associated  Companies. 

William  A.  Mayberry,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Manufacturers  National  Bank  of 
Detroit. 

George  D.  McConnell,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Munslngwear,  Inc. 

R.  C.  McDowell,  Chairman  &  Chief  Exec. 
Officer,  McDowell  Wellman  Engineering  Co. 

C.  E.  McKay,  President,  Copolymer  Rub- 
ber &  Chemical  Corp. 

Paul  B.  McKee,  Director  ft  Consultant. 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 

F.  C.  McMath,  President,  Whitehead  & 
Kales  Co. 

W.  P.  McMullan,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Deposit  Guaranty  National  Bank  (Jackson, 
Miss.) 

J.  Flnley  McRae,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Mobile. 

Allen  W.  Merrell,  Vice  President,  Civic  & 
Governmental  Affairs,  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 

D.  C.  Mleher,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Arjay  Miller,  President,  The  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Max  H.  Miller,  President,  United  Cement 
Products  Co. 

Robert  L.  MUllgan,  Chairman,  Pure  Oil 
Company. 

John  B.  Mitchell,  President,  First  National 
Bank  In  St.  Louis. 

E.  H.  Moak,  President,  Moak  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co. 

George  G.  Montgomery,  Chairman,  Kern 
County  Land  Co. 

Walter  S.  Montgomery,  President  &  Treas- 
urer, Spartan  Mills. 

Edward  A.  Mooers.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
The   HlMlard    Corporation. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Jr..  District  Sales  Manager. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  (East  Point,  Ga.). 

R.  Cosby  Moore,  Chairman,  Virginia  Na- 
tional Bank  (Norfolk) . 

Warren  S.  Moore,  President,  W.  S.  Moore 
Company. 

John  A.  Moorhead,  President,  Northwest- 
em   National  Bank  of  MirmeapoUs. 

E.  A.  Morris.  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Blue 
Bell,  Inc. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Chairman,  Exec. 
Com..  General  Foods  Corporation. 

Wilson  Mothershead,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Indiana  National  Bank  (Indian- 
apolis) . 

George  A.  Murphy,  Chairman,  Irving  Trust 
Co.  (New  York,  N.Y.). 

Robert  D.  Murphy.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Corning  Glass  International. 

Charles  E.  Nail,  President,  The  Lumber- 
mens  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 

Walter  C.  Nelson,  President,  Eberhardt 
Company. 


Prank  L.  Newburger.  Jr.,  Partner.  New- 
burger  ft  Company. 

Joseph  E.  Nolan,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  Weyer- 
haeuser Company. 

Lloyd  U.  Noland,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Noland 
Company,  Inc. 

J.  Van  Dyke  Norman.  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  First  National  Lincoln  Bank  (Louis- 
ville, Ky.). 

F.  J.  Nunllst,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Worthlngton  Corporation. 

James  F.  Oates.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. 

W.  J.  O'Connor.  President  ft  Gen.  Mgr.,  In- 
dependent Coal  ft  Coke.  Co. 

John  F.  O'Neill,  President,  Lincoln  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co. 

W.  Irving  Osborne,  Jr.,  Chairman  ft  Presi- 
dent. Pullman  Incorporated. 

Robert  W.  Ostermayer,  Br.,  Chairman, 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Chemical  Corp. 

Edward  H.  Ould,  President,  The  First  Na- 
tional Exchange  Bank  of  Va.  (Roanoke). 

W.  W.  Overton,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Texas  Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  of  Dallas. 

Stephen  C.  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Beacon  Manufacturing  Co. 

David  Packard,  ChaJnnan,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co. 

John  Panchuk.  Sec'y  ft  Gen.  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Life  ft  Casualty  Co. 

Donald  H.  Parsons,  Chairman,  Bank  of 
the  Commonwealth  (Detroit) . 

Emll  J.  Pattberg,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  The  First  Boston  Corporation. 

T.  A.  Paxton,  President,  Southern  Textile 
Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 

Richard  K.  Paynter,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

John  W.  Pease.  Pease  Woodwork  Co. 

Douglas  G.  Peet,  President,  Peet  Pack- 
ing Co. 

Guy  S.  Pepplatt,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Federal-Mogul  Corp. 

R.  T.  Person,  President,  Public  Service  Co., 
of  Colorado. 

K.  M.  Peterson,  Depot  Controller,  Salt  Lake 
City  Parts  Depot,  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Herman  H.  Pevler,  President.  Norfolk  ft 
Western  Railway  Co. 

G.  L.  PhlUippe,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
General  Electric  Co. 

Richard  E.  PUle,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
&  Pres.,  Security  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of 
New  York. 

Haraan  Potter,  Mid-West  Conveyor  Co., 
Inc. 

Henry  W.  Putnam,  Partner,  DeCoppet  ft 
Doremus. 

Harold  W.  Qulnlan,  Pres.  ft  Gen.  Mgr.,  TTie 
Lehigh  ft  Hudson  River  Railway  Oo. 

Harold  Qulnton,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Southern  Oalifomia  Edison  Oo. 

Frederic  K.  R&iff,  President  Raylass  De- 
partment Stores,  Inc. 

Addison  H.  Reese.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
North  Carolina  National  Bank    (Charlotte). 
Everett  D.  Reese,  Chairman,  the  City  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Columbus. 

William  S.  Renchard,  Chairman,  Chemical 
Bank  New  York  Trust  Oo. 
Ray  R.  Reter,  Reter  Fruit  Oo. 
R.  S.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Volney  Richmond,  Jr.,  Northern  Oonuner- 
clal  Co. 

Oscar  A.  Richter,  President,  Richter  Vine- 
gar Corp. 

Harold  E.  Rider,  Chairman,  The  Fairfield 
County  Trust  Co.  (Stamford,  Oonn.) 

P.  J.  Robblns,  President,  Bliss  ft  Laughlin 
Industries. 

Henry  R.  Roberts,  President,  Connecticut 
General  Life  Ins.  Co. 

W.  E.  Roberts,  Vice  Pres.  ft  Sec'y.,  The  Car- 
penter Steel  Co. 

William  E.  Roberts,  Ampex  Corporation. 

N.  S.  Rogers,  President,  Deposit  Guaranty 
National  Bank  (Jackson,  Miss.) 

John  L.  Roper,  2nd,  Free,  ft  Gen.  Mgr.,  Nor- 
folk Siilpbuildlng  ft  Drydock  Corp. 
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James  B.  Ross,  President,  Puritan  Life  in- 
surance Co. 

Henry  E.  RusseU,  President.  Oarllng  Brew- 
ing Co. 

John  D.  Saint-Amour,  President.  API  m- 
Btruments  Co. 

T.  Schleslnger,  President,  Allied  Stores 
Corp. 

Walter  M.  Schwartz,  Jr.,  President,  Proctor- 
Sllex  Inc. 

W.  Harry  SchwarzBchlld,  Jr.,  President,  The 
Central  National  Bank  (Richmond). 

Ellery  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  Ch.  of  the  Bd.  ft  Chf. 
Exec.  Off.,  Medusa  PorUand  Cement  Co. 

Bruce  B.  Selkirk,  Chairman,  Midwest  Cur- 
tain Co. 

C.  H.  Sethness,  Jr.,  Sethness  Products  Co. 
Charles  W.  Shaeffer,  Chairman  ft  President, 
T.  Rowe  Price  and  Associates,  Inc. 

David  B.  Shaw,  Vice  Pres.  ft  Trust  Officer, 
The  First  National   Bank    (Pueblo,   Colo.). 

John  C.  Shenk,  Sr.,  President,  First  Fed- 
er.  1  Savings  ft  Loan  Assn.  of  Davenport. 

A.  G.  Shireman,  President,  Tower  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assn. 

S.  N.  Shure,  President,  Shure  Bros.,  Inc. 
Thomas    C.    Simons,    CX.U.,    Agency    Vice 
Pres.,  Connecticut  General  Life  Ins.  Oo. 

David  B.  Simpson,  Chairman,  Norrls,  Beggs 
ft  Simpson. 

Joseph  W.  Simpson.  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of 
Milwaukee. 

Thomas  B.  Singleton,  President,  The  Mu- 
rine Co.,  Inc. 

J.  Thomas  Smith,  President,  Dura  Corpora- 
tion. 

Olcott  Damon  Smith,  Chairman,  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty. 
Leonard  Spacek,  Arthur  Andersen  ft  Co. 
R.  A.  Spaugh,  Chairman,  Washington  Mills 
Co. 

Philip  Spom.  Consultant.  New  York. 
Richard  C.  Steele,  President  ft  Publisher, 
Worcester  Telegram    (Worcester,   Mass.). 

R.  A.  Stranahan,  Jr.,  President,  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Co. 

C.  P.  Street,  McDevltt  ft  Street  Oo. 
Allen   P.   Stults.   President,  American  Na- 
tional Bank  ft  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Dabbs  Sullivan,  Vice  Chairman,  Worthen 
Bank  ft  Tnist  Oo.   (Little  Rock,  Ark.). 

F.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co. 

Samuel  Reld  Sutphln,  Chairman,  The  Bev- 
eridge  Paper  Co. 

Ernest  O.  Swigert,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Hyster  Company. 

Paul  E.  Taliaferro,  Ch.  of  the  Board,.  Sun- 
ray  DX  Oil  Co. 

Robert  H.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Taylor  En- 
gineering Corp. 

A.  D.  Theobald,  President,  First  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Assn.  of  Peoria. 

Charles  Allen  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Comm.,  Monsanto  Company. 

Herbert  L.  Thomas,  Jr..  President,  First 
Pyramid  Life  Ins.  Co. 

J.  T.  Thomas,  President,  Thilmany  Pulp  ft 
Paper  Co. 

Malcolm  D.  Thomas,  President,  Southwest 
Indemnity  &  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Rupert  C.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Ch.  of  the  Board, 
Textron. 

T.  M.  Thompson,  Ch.  of  the  Board.  Oenl. 
American  Transportation  Corp. 

Robert  M.  Thorpe,  President,  Educators 
Manufacturing  Co. 

John  F.  Thurston,  President,  Mueller  Co. 
R.  C.  Thwlng,  President,  Loyd  W.  Richard- 
son Construction  Corp. 

Laurence  E.  'neraey,  Jr.,  Ch.  of  the  Board, 
Eitsbern  Coal  Corporation. 
J.  A.  Tlllett,  TRW  Incorporated. 
E.  Don  Toll,  President,  Cummins  Engine 
Co  .  Inc. 

Jack  A.  Tompkins,  Vice  President,  Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

S.  K.  Towson,  Jr.,  President,  The  Elwell- 
Parker  Electric  Co. 

William  I.  Trader,  President,  Peninsular 
Steel  Company. 


L.  H.  True,  President,  Mobile  Pipe  Line  Co. 

Norfleet  Turner,  Chairman,  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Memphis. 

Charles  R.  Tyson,  President,  The  Penn 
Muttial  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Fred  B.  Underman,  President,  Darmer 
Press,  Inc. 

E.  P.  Vanderwlcken,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  Motor- 
ola, Inc. 

Paul  E.  Van  Hom,  Ci.U.,  Ch.  of  the  Board. 
The  American  Life  Ins.  Oo.  of  New  York. 

M.  P.  Venema,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Universal  Oil  Products  Co. 

Richard  D.  VermilUon,  Vice  Pres,  Smith. 
Barney  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Arth\ir  L.  Wadsworth,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.,  Dil- 
lon. Read  ft  Co..  Inc. 

R.  M.  Waters,  President,  Security  Trust  ft 
Savings  Bank  (Billings,  Mont.) . 

Frederick  D.  Watkina,  President,  Aetna  In- 
surance Co. 

Philip  H.  Watts,  Alex.  Brown  ft  Sons. 

Robert  F.  Weischel.  President,  Great  Na- 
tional Life  Ins.  Co. 

H.  D.  Weidig,  President,  Theo.  H.  Davies  ft 
Co.,  Ltd. 

Arthur  O.  Wellman,  President,  Nichols  ft 
Company,  Inc. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Pltney- 
Bowes.  Inc. 

S,  W.  White,  Jr.,  President,  Oliver  Corpora- 
tion. 

E.  Paul  Williams,  President,  Second  Na- 
tional Bauik  (Ashland.  Ky.) 

Frank  O.  H.  Williams,  Chairman,  Puritan 
Life  Ins.  Co. 

John  H.  Williams,  WilUams  Bros.  OcHnpany. 

Luke  Williams,  Jr.,  President,  American 
Sign  &  Indicator  Corp. 

J.  Harry  Wood,  CX.U.,  President,  Home  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

John  W.  Woods,  Jr.,  President,  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ashland  (Ky.) 

Joseph  E.  Workman,  Vice  Chairman,  La- 
trobe  StBel  Co. 

W.  E.  Wright,  President,  Pioneer  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co. 

Harold  L.  Yoh,  President,  Day  ft  Zimmer- 
mann.  Inc. 

Lyle  E.  Yost,  President,  Hesston  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Inc. 

Charles  J.  Zimmerman,  CI.U,  Chairman, 
The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Henry  Zirmaaster,  Henry  Zlnmastcr  Bak- 
ing Co. 

Kenneth  V.  Zwelner.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Harris  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank  (Chi- 
cago). 


Polish  Painter  Wins  Sao  Panio  Biennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Interested  to  learn  this  morning  that  an 
important  competitive  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary art  gave  one  of  Its  highest 
awards  to  a  Polish  painter,  Tadeusz 
Kan  tor. 

This  event  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
Sao  Paulo  Biennial,  one  of  the  two  or 
three  most  influential  International  ex- 
hibitions of  modem  art. 

Mr.  Kantor,  I  am  Informed,  was 
awarded  $2,500  for  one  of  his  entries  In 
that  exhibition. 

As  some  of  the  Members  may  recall, 
modem  Polish  painters  made  a  consid- 
erable impression  on  the  Western  world 
following  the  so-called  October  Revolu- 
tion in  Poland  in  1956. 
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Their  works,  finally  made  available  to 
us,  proved  to  be  as  Inventive,  as  expres- 
sive, as  technically  excellent,  and  aa 
modem  as  any  produced  In  the  West. 

It  was  in  1961,  If  I  recall  correctly, 
that  Mr.  Peter  Seltz,  then  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
in  New  York  City,  put  together  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  works  of  15  modem  Polish 
painters  and  brought  it  to  the  United 
States  where  the  exhibit  met  with  great 
praise. 

Mr.  Kantor's  works  were  among  those 
selected  by  Mr.  Seltz  for  that  exhibit 
and  they  were  received  enthusiastically 
in  our  coimtry. 

The  award  made  to  Mr.  Kantor  yes- 
terday in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  is  an  elo- 
quent testimonial  of  the  fact  that  even 
the  most  totalitarian  and  oppressive  Ide- 
ology carmot  for  long  suppress  the  hu- 
man spirit. 

Men  and  women  of  talent,  wherever 
they  may  live,  will  express  themselves 
through  their  writings,  paintings,  and 
sculpture  regardless  of  how  their  par- 
ticular government  may  view  such  activ- 
ities. 

Man's  spirit  remains  free  even  in  a 
Communist  environment — and  the  trib- 
ute paid  at  Sao  Paulo  to  Mr.  Kantor  Is 
In  some  measure  a  tribute  to  the  In- 
domitable spirit  of  the  Polish  people. 


World  Diplomacy  No  Amatear  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  woods 
seem  to  be  full  of  candidates  for  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Recently  we  have  seen  an  Incident 
blown  all  out  of  proportion  regarding  a 
letter  drafted  by  Harry  Ashmore  and  BlU 
Baggs.  These  gentlemen  went  to  Hanoi  to 
seek  the  tiartlclpatlon  of  North  Vietnam 
In  a  peace  conference  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions,  which  Mr.  Ashmore  heads. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the  fact  that  they 
Informed  the  State  Department  of  their 
letter  should  have  altered  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
drfif t  a  letter  setting  forth  terms  for  the 
beginning  of  peace  negotiations. 

The  efforts  of  private  citizens  to  en- 
courage peace  Is  laudable,  but  It  is  not 
wise  for  our  Government  to  inform  ama- 
teur diplomats  of  its  decisions  of  official 
policy. 

I  think  that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Demo- 
crat, on  Tuesday,  September  19,  1967, 
makes  a  very  clear  and  concise  point 
with  regard  to  this  Incident: 
No  Job  fob  Aixatkubs 

The  conduct  of  our  United  States  foreign 
policy  iB  by  constitutional  mandate,  and 
should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
the  State  Department.  Private  citizens  should 
not  be  allowed  or  encouraged  to  meddle  In 
It  Independently. 

So  the  State  Department  must  bear  some 
criticism  for  letting  Harry  Ashmore  and  BlU 


BaggB  go  to  Hanoi  under  some  Impression 
that  they  oould  oi>«n  peace  negotiations  with 
Ho  Chi  vf'"!!  and  for  letting  them  follow 
up  their  Tl4lt  with  a  letter  written  with 
State  Department  knowledge. 

However  we  see  Uttle  Justification  for  com- 
plaints now  by  Ashmore  and  Baggs  that 
President  Johnson  scuttled  their  efforts  by 
laying  down  hard  terms  for  beginning  peace 
negotiations  three  days  before  their  more 
conciliatory  note  was  to  be  delivered  to  Ho. 

Ashmore  and  Baggs,  professlonaJ  writers 
and  amateur  statesmen,  went  to  Hanoi  to 
seek  NorUi  Vietnamese  participation  In  an 
unofficial  peace  conference  to  be  sponsored  in 
Geneva  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions.  This  Is  a  FV>rd 
Foundation  establishment  with  which  Baggs 
and  Ashmore  are  associated.  It's  general  in- 
clination is  more  conciUatory  toward  North 
Vietnam  in  particular  and  oommunlam  In 
general  than  is  the  oflBclal  policy  of  the 
United  Statee  government.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, they  found  Ho  more  friendly  to  their 
approach  than  to  those  by  official  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  goverrunent 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels. 

It  is  logical,  and  proper  too,  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  should  not  let  these  self- 
propelled  emissaries  know  all  the  secrets 
of  official  diplomacy.  And  if  the  President's 
hard-line  letter  was  sent  deliberately  to  un- 
dercut private  efforts  In  conflict  with  official 
policy,  it  waa  a  maneuver  Justifiable  on  dip- 
lomatic principles.  Failure  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment's oSdal  position  clear  In  the  face 
of  contrary  unofficial  negotiations  oould  have 
created  a  wcwse  mess  than  we  have  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Ashmore  and  Baggs  should  have  stuck  to 
their  specialties.  The  State  Department 
shoiUd  not  bave  encouraged  them  to  con- 
sider themselves  agents  of  our  diplomacy. 
Now  they  should  pipe  down.  They  got  their 
stories,  but  no  peace  prize. 


I  Faith 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  suid  include 
therein  an  inspiring  poem  by  the  great 
American  composer  and  lyricist,  my 
friend,  John  Redmond,  native  of  Clinton, 
Mass.i  and  an  outstanding  member  of 
ASCAP. 

This  work  Is  all  the  more  significant 
because  it  Is  timely  in  the  light  of  the 
confusion,  bewilderment  and  moral  obli- 
quity that  seems  to  be  so  much  a  part  of 
the  time  In  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Redmond  is  not  only  a  famous, 
popular  composer,  but  a  gifted  author  of 
many  songs  of  faith  and  inspiration. 

The  poem  follows: 

Dm  Yoc  EvEB  Stop  To  "Think" 
(By  John  Redmond,  ASCAP) 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  "think". 
When  you  look  up  at  the  sky. 
The  wonder  at  the  moon  and  stars 
And  things  with  wings  to  fly? 
Did  you  ever  ttop  to  "think", 
How  they  ever  came  about. 
The  things  you  live  with  every  day. 
You  couldn't  live  without. 
Sun  and  showers,  helping  flowers 
Work  their  way  up  thru  the  ground. 


Or  a  falling  snow  on  a  rolling  hlU 

When  winter  rolls  around? 

Look  about  you  here  and  there. 

You  have  blessings  everywhere,  and 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  "think",  not  far  away 

There  Is  someone  you  can  "thank"  every  day? 
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Harold  W.  Greenwood,  Jr^  President, 
Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Har- 
old Greenwood,  Jr.,  a  distinguished  Min- 
nesotan  and  the  dynamic  president  of 
Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  testified 
recently  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  providing  for  Federal 
chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks. 

Mr.  Greenwood's  comments  reflect  a 
commonsense,  mature,  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  Issue.  Not  only  does 
he  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
savings  and  loan  field,  but  he  also  has  a 
keen  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  home- 
owner, the  small  businessman,  and  the 
banking  industry,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  best  Interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Greenwood's  state- 
ment is  of  special  significance  and  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  by 
Including  It  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 

FEDERAL  Charter  Legislation  for  Mutual 
Savings  Banks — 1967 
House  of  Representatives,  Sub- 
committee ON  Bank  Supervi- 
sion AND  INSU&ANCX  OF  THB 
COMMITTEK  ON  BANKING  AND 
CUHRENCT, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  20.  1967. 

Mr.  MuLTEB.  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  We 
will  resiune  our  hearings  this  morning  on 
bills  to  authorize  Federal  chartering  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  here  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman  John 
A.  Blatnik.  It  is  always  good  to  have  any  of 
oxu  colleagues  come  in  and  visit  with  us  and 
we  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  Congress- 
man Blatnik  vrith  us.  He  Is  one  of  the  most 
able  Members  of  the  House,  and  this  is  with- 
out any  partisan  reflection.  It  Is  weU  known 
that  he  always  does  a  good  Job  on  any  of 
the  work  he  tackles. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  ask  him  to  take 
his  place  at  the  witness  table,  together  wltb 
Mr.  Greenwood,  whom  I  believe  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  subcommittee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THB  STATE  OF 
MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Blatnoc.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
your  very  kind,  generous  and  sincere  words. 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  be  here  personally 
to  present  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee a  very  close  friend  of  mine  for  quite  some 
years  now,  Mr.  Harold  Greenwood,  Jr.,  one  of 
the  very  dynamic,  progressive.  Imaginative 
and  forward-looking  young  men  that  are  not 
too  frequently  found  In  the  field  of  finance. 
It  comes  to  few,  so  early  In  life,  to  achieve 
the  measure  of  success  as  has  be.  Mr,  Green- 


wood Is  president  of  what  is  now  the  second 
largest  savings  and  loan  Instlttulon  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  He  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  some  years,  president  of  the  Midwest 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  Mln- 
npapollB. 

Further  accomplishments:  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  already  served  as  president  of  the  Minne- 
sota Savings  &  Loan  League;  he  is  currently 
a  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League;  he  Is 
also  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Advisory  Committee, 
and  also  serves  on  other  important  com- 
mittees. 

Through  his  own  Initiative  he  has.  more 
than  any  other  single  person  I  know  in  his 
field  of  enterprise,  advanced — not  only  his 
personal  Interest,  but  to  a  commendable  de- 
gree has  worked  for  the  broader  general 
Interests  of  the  financial  institutions,  as  well 
as  the  home  and  property  owner,  the  small 
businessman,  and  the  general  community 
and  State  in  their  best  Interests 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  special 
courtesy  extended  to  me  to  present  to  you 
and  to  the  subcommittee  Mr.  Harold  Green- 
wood, Jr.,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  MuLTEB.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blatnik.  We 
are  very  happy  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Green- 
wood. 

I  notice  that  you  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment. You  may  siinunarlze  it  or  you  may  read 
It  as  you  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  W.  GREENWOOD,  JR., 
PRESIDENT,  MIDWEST  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  Si  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BT  HAROLD  J. 
BOOERBERG,    COUNSEL 

Mr.  Greenwood.  I  wish  to  read  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

My  name  Is  Harold  W.  Greenwood,  Jr.,  and 
I  am  president  of  Midwest  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  which  has  its  principal 
office  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  have  served  as 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Savings  &  Loan 
League  and  I  am  currently  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Savings  &  Loan  League. 

The  subject  of  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
your  conunlttee,  H.R.  10745,  providing  for 
Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks, 
has  been  discussed  among  members  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  for  some  time. 
In  my  opinion,  the  objects  of  this  bill  are  In 
the  public  Interest  and  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  to  express  my  support 
of  H.R.  10745. 

As  president  of  Midwest  Federal,  my  first 
obligation  in  any  matter  of  this  nature  is, 
of  course,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  that 
association.  I  wish  to  say,  therefore,  that  it 
is  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  members  of 
our  board  of  directors,  that  passage  of  this 
bUl  would  not  adversely  aflfect  our  institu- 
tion. In  fact,  we  believe  its  passage  would  be 
very  beneficial.  The  most  obvious  benefit  is 
the  option  the  bill  provides  for  a  sartngs  and 
loan  association  such  as  ours  to  apply  for 
conversion  to  a  Federal  savings  bank  if  and 
when  such  a  conversion  appeared  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Institution.  A  large 
mutual  savings  bank,  the  Parmer  &  Mechan- 
ics Savings  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  is  located 
within  a  few  blocks  of  our  principal  office 
and  I  feel  that  we  do  now,  as  a  savings  and 
loan  association,  compete  effectively  with  it. 
We  are  not  prepared,  at  this  time,  to  indi- 
cate any  Intention  to  seek  conversion  to  a 
savings  bank  If  this  bill  were  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Federal  savings  bank  as 
constituted  under  this  legislation,  would 
have  a  number  of  attractive  features  the 
advantages  of  which  we  would  certainly  con- 
sider. With  the  many  Innovations  and  chang- 
ing currents  which  everyone  in  the  financial 
Industry  is  experiencing,  the  availability  of 
this  alternative  la  clearly  advantageous  to  us. 

I  feel  also  that  this  legislation  deserves 
our  support  for  the  effect  it  wlU  have  on  the 
expansion  and  possible  unification  of  the 
mutual  thrift  Industry.  The  Interests  of  our 


association  are  tied  not  only  to  the  success 
and  development  of  the  savings  and  loexi 
Industry,  but  to  that  of  the  mutual  thrift 
Industry  as  a  whole.  It  Is  difficult  to  predict 
the  extent  to  which  that  Industry  would  be 
expanded  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  but  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  assume,  in  view 
of  the  limited  number  of  States  which  pres- 
ently authorize  the  formation  of  mutual 
savings  banks  that  some  expansion,  especially 
geographically,  of  mutual  savings  banks  and, 
therefore  the  mutual  thrift  industry,  would 
occur.  Savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks,  as  members  of  the 
mutual  thrift  industry,  have  many  Interests 
in  common  which  the  expansion  of  that  in- 
dustry should  serve  to  promote. 

The  organizations  of  mutual  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  have  both 
expressed  support  for  unification  of  the 
mutual  thrift  industry.  If  this  unification  is 
to  become  a  reality.  I  think  its  best  prospects 
lie  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Apart  from  the  effect  this  bill  might  have 
on  our  associations  or  the  mutual  thrift  in- 
dustry, I  feel  very  strongly  that  its  objectives 
are  to  protect  and  promote  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  history  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  mutual  savings  banks  has  already 
been  extensively  presented  to  this  committee 
and  I  wish  to  say.  as  a  member  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry,  that  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  that  record.  In  view  of  the  role  that 
the  mutual  thrift  Industry  has  played  in  the 
development  of  our  country  and  the  func- 
tion that  it  continues  to  serve  in  our  society, 
I  am  convinced  that  Its  further  expansion  is 
definitely  in  the  public  interest.  Among  other 
things,  this  expansion  would  broaden  the 
promotion  of  thrift,  would  improve  the  flow 
of  funds  between  savers  and  Ixjirowers,  would 
provide  savers  and  borrowers  with  an  alterna- 
tive source  of  accommodation,  and,  where 
needed,  would  provide  the  stimulation  of 
competition. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  it 
would  be  prejudicial  to  them.  H.R.  10745, 
providing  for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mu- 
tual sa\-ings  banks,  makes  extensive  provi- 
sions for  such  chartering,  their  regulation 
and  the  nature  of  their  powers. 

The  bill  follows  extensive  studies  and 
hearings  and  it  carefully  and  oomprehen- 
sively  defines  the  circumstancee  under  which 
any  such  Institution  would  be  created  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  op- 
erate. I  am  satisfied  that  the  law,  under 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  would  not  result  In  any 
undue  prejudice  to  existing  flji&ncial  Insti- 
tutions of  any  nature. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  safeguards  which 
exist  to  protect  the  intereets  of  existing  fi- 
nancial institutions.  I  think  It  Is  appropriate 
to  note  the  considerations  of  fairness  which 
apply  to  existing  mutual  savings  bonks  seek- 
ing passage  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  would  give  to  mutual  savings 
banks,  or  the  organizers  of  mutual  savings 
banks,  the  option  to  become  federally  char- 
tered and  regulated  In  the  same  manner  that 
that  option  now  exists  for  commercial  t>anks, 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  credit 
unions.  The  importance  of  that  option  is 
readily  apparent  to  me  In  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  my  own  State.  Oiu-  association 
began  as  a  State  savings  and  loan  association 
In  1891  and  was  converted  to  a  Federal  as- 
sociation Eifter  72  years  as  a  State-chartered 
institution. 

At  the  time  of  our  conversion,  we  were  the 
largest  State  association  in  Minnesota  as  well 
as  the  oldest.  We  finally  concluded,  however, 
that  limitations  in  the  laws  ot  our  State 
caused  certain  competitive  handicaps  and 
prevented  o»ir  association  from  having  the 
growth  which  it  should  have  In  relation  to 
other  competing  institutions.  Since  our 
problem  under  State  law  involved  the  ques- 
tion   of    authority    to    establish    branches. 


among  other  things,  I  have  watched  with  in- 
terest and  sympathy  the  efforts  of  Farmers 
&  Mechanics  Bank  to  obtain  authority  to  ee- 
tablish  branches  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Mlruiesota. 

Following  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Covu^ 
of  the  State  ot  Minnesota  that  Farmers  tc 
Mechanics  Bank  did  not  have  such  author- 
ity, the  bank  has  in  repeated  efforts  before 
the  State  legislature  tried  without  avail  to 
gain  authorization  for  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  to  better  sierve  its  customers 
and  maintain  a  competitive  relationship 
with  other  financial  and  mutual  thrift  in- 
stitutions in  the  Twin  City  metropolitan 
area. 

Similar  problems  undoubtedly  confront 
mutual  savings  banks  in  other  States  of  the 
country  where  their  establishment  Is  au- 
thorized and  would  be  equally  lacking 
In  Justification.  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  credit  unions  where  a  dual  system  of 
Federal  and  State  chartering  and  regula- 
tion exists,  once  the  law  under  which  the  in- 
stitution was  chartered  no  longer  meets  the 
needs  of  the  institution  as  they  have  devel- 
oped, it  can  at  least  consider  the  possibility 
of  converting  to  regulation  under  another 
authority  where  Its  legitimate  goals  can  be 
realized. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  were  first  es- 
tablished in  1831  and  mutual  savings  banks 
In  1816.  It  was  not  until  1933  that  provision 
was  made  by  Congress  for  Federal  chartering 
of  savings  and  loan  associations.  In  that  ac- 
complishment, as  you  are  no  doubt  aware.  It 
was  necessary  to  overcome  much  of  the  same 
reluctance  which  now  exists  with  regard  to 
the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  decision  to 
authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions was  a  good  one.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  authorization  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  would  not  likewise  add  to  the  public 
good.  The  basic  needs  to  encourage  thrift,  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  funds  and  to  provide 
mortgage  loans  at  better  rates  and  terms  are 
all  desirable  goals  which  this  proposal  should 
help  to  achieve  The  eventual  tmlflcatlon  of 
the  mutual  thrift  Industry,  for  which  this 
legislation  may  serve  as  a  vehicle,  would  be 
a  most  fitting  objective  of  congressional  ac- 
ticity   in   this  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  only  to. say  that  my 
news  are  shared  by  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  savings  and  loan  Industry,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  authorization  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 
Thank  vou. 


Who'll  Pick  Up  the  Tab? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18.  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  now  that 
the  UJS.  Government's  fiscal  situation  Is 
in  such  a  mess  that  the  Congress  Is  being 
begged  to  Increase  taxes  and  there  Is 
belated  talk  of  cutting  unnecessary 
spending,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  areas  where  one  program  after 
another  can  be  deferred  if  the  heads  of 
the  agencies  are  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned with  our  fiscal  plight, 

T-Ast  July,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  annoimced  that 
38  elementary  and  secondary  school  ad- 
ministrators will  receive  $95,000  in 
awards  from  the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education 
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to  attend  a  4-week  seminar  and  2  addi- 
tional weeks  of  Junketing  In  a  second 
country  which  has  not  even  been  desig- 
nated as  yet.  I  understand  that  three 
such  projects  have  been  planned. 

Even  tliough  part  of  these  funds  are 
presiimed  to  come  from  excess  foreign 
currencies  under  Public  Law  83 — 480, 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  and 
should  be  deferred.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  we  are  getting  too  much  lip- 
service  In  some  quarters  and  not  enough 
action  where  it  really  counts.  The  only 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  expend- 
itures is  to  call  the  various  department 
heads  In  and  determine  which  programs 
can  be  deferred  and  just  let  some  of  these 
nonpriority  things  wait  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  get  our  fiscal  situation  back  In 
order.  The  alternative  Is  to  expect  the 
American  taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  on 
any  programs  that  John  Q.  Public  would 
oppose  U  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  since  he  does  not,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Members  of  this  body  have 
a  responsibility  to  occasionaUy  act  in 
the  interest  of  those  people  who  are 
called  upon  to  i>ay  the  tab. 


South  Vietiiam  Land  Reform  Might 
Shorten  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

aw    CALXFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected historian.  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony, 
director  of  the  international  political 
studies  program  at  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion on  War  Revolution  and  Peace  has 
lately  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  talents 
to  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Dr.  Possony 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  that  un- 
fortunate land  and  knows  whereof  he 
speaks  on  an  Intimate  personal  basis. 
One  of  his  suggestions  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  for  September  14,  as 
follows : 

Land  Reform   Could   Shorten  War 
(By  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

Now  that  South  Vietnam's  elections  are 
over,  the  long-stalled  land  program  should 
be  revltaUzed.  A  basic  land  reform  law  has 
been  on  the  boolts  since  1956.  but  substantial 
holdings  of  land  were  dlsfalbuted  only  dur- 
ing three  years  (1959-1961).  Economic  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country  are  far  from 
catastrophic.  But  there  still  are  large  num- 
bers of  landless  {leasants;  two-fifths  of  the 
1.5  million  South  Vietnam  farms  are  too 
small  to  support  a  family;  and  many  small 
farmers  must  supplement  their  Income  by 
onerous  tenancy  contracts. 

A  good  reform  would  satisfy  the  peasants' 
yearnings  for  private  land  property.  It  would 
deprive  the  Viet  Cong  of  support  by  peasants 
who  fear  the  return  of  the  landlords  to 
whom,  they  think  quite  wrongly,  they  are 
heavily  Indebted.  It  would  reduce  the  flow 
of  food  to  the  guerrilla  areas  from  the  Me- 
kong delta,  the  center  of  rice  production, 
where  most  of  the  land  Is  tUlecf^by  tenants 
and  laborers.  v 

Land  reform  would  strengthen  tiie  morale 
of  the  Vietnamese  peasant-soldleri  who  do 
not  want  to  go  home  to  dwarf  plot«,and  pay 
giant  rents.  It  would  resettle  the  1  million 


refugees  from  Viet  Cong  oppression,  many 
of  whom  are  stlU  in  camps,  while  others  fear 
expulsion  from  tbe  lands  on  which  they  are 
"squatting." 

More  imp>ortant  still:  an  Imaginative  land 
reform  could  accelerate  victory  in  the  ground 
battle.  For  example,  the  soldiers  could  be 
given  homesteadlng  rights  proportionate  to 
the  areas  which  they  liberate.  Furthermore, 
by  giving  to  the  soldiers  and  peasants  bull- 
dozers and  huge  modem  plows  which  aUow 
the  clearing  of  dense  Jungle  at  $50  per  acre, 
new  lands  could  be  added  and  Viet  Cong 
hideaways  eliminated.  Penally,  Viet  Cong 
soldiers  could  be  attracted  with  offers  of 
land:  a  stepped-up  desertion  rate  would  re- 
sult in  an  earlier  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 

To  make  the  reform  effective,  about  5  mil- 
lion acres  need  to  be  given  to  the  peasants. 
Although  the  Viet  Cong  still  control  about 
3  million  acres,  there  Is  enough  land  for  an 
ambitious  program.  After  having  distributed 
650,000  acres  under  the  land  reform  law,  the 
government  is  now  holding  close  to  1  million 
acres  for  distribution. 

Much  cultivated  land  is  subject  to  expro- 
priation under  existing  laws.  Of  the  8.6  mil- 
lion acres  (20%  of  the  total  surface),  which 
are  presently  considered  arable.  7.5  million 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  But  since  forests 
cover  12.5  million  acres,  much  additional 
acreage,  which  need  not  be  expropriated,  Is 
potentially  available. 

There  are  five  major  reasons  why  the  pro- 
gram has  bogged  down. 

1.  The  landlords,  who  wield  considerable 
political  Influence,  are  not  being  properly 
compensated  for  their  loss.  Yet.  as  was  dem- 
onstrated on  Taiwan,  land  reform  can  be 
profitable  to  the  landlords:  and  the  Viet- 
namese landowners  know  all  about  the  Tai- 
wan model.  Instead  of  "expropriating" 
operating  wealth,  it  would  be  economically, 
politically  and  militarily  more  advisable  to 
create  new  resources. 

2.  There  are  few  opportunities  to  reinvest 
the  compensation  payments.  Indemnities  are 
paid  slowly  In  Installments  and  are  largely  In 
the  form  of  government  bonds.  At  the  same 
time,  the  peasants  are  not  given  the  land 
outright  but  must  buy  it  in  12  yearly  install- 
ments. Saigon  also  lacks  the  tools  and  or- 
ganizations to  clear  new  land. 

3.  The  land  surveys  are  not  completed  and 
many  titles  are  disputed.  Hence  the  Issuance 
of  new  titles  has  been  delayed  and  the 
peasants  doubt  the  government's  sincerity. 

4.  Vietnam  is  simply  unable  to  finance  a 
truly  effective  land  reform. 

6.  Though  paying  lip  service  to  land  re- 
form, the  United  States  has  shown  no  real 
Interest  In  this  program.  The  war  now  costs 
about  $25  billion  a  year,  but  since  1954  the 
United  States  has  budgeted  only  $5.1  million 
for  the  Vietnamese  land  reform.  The  current 
allocation  is  $700,000  plus  $800  for  an  aerial 
survey.  Yet.  If  adequate  compensation  were 
to  be  paid  for  2  million  presently  cultivated 
acres,  and  If  3  mllHon  acres  of  Jungle  were  to 
be  cleared,  the  cost  w^ould  be  well  over  $1 
billion. 

The  United  States  should  revive  the  land 
reform  program  by  offering  Vletn.im  a  sub- 
stantial long-term  loan.  Since  a  good  reform 
program  would  be  productive,  we  could  even 
get  our  money  back. 

On  their  part,  the  Vietnamese  should  es- 
tablish a  Land  Reform  Bank  to  buy  land, 
deed  it  to  the  peasants  and  help  the  land- 
lords re-invest  their  capital,  for  example  In 
fertilizer  and  food  processing  plants,  stor- 
age facilities,  distribution  systems  and  large 
modernized  rubber,  coffee  and  tea  planta- 
tions. The  bank  could  issue  land  titles,  not 
necessarily  titles  to  particular  pieces  of  land, 
but  acreage  rights;  pending  definitive  land 
allotments,  those  titles  could  bear  interest. 
The  Vietnamese  also  should  set  up  organiza- 
tions for  large-scale  land  clearing  and  mili- 
tary homesteadii^. 

Once  the  program  is  moving  the  Viet  Cong 
shovild  be  informed  by  all  useful  communica- 


tions media  that  they  can  get  their  share  of 
land  as  soon  as  they  return  and  claim  it.  The 
political  atmosphere  would  be  changed  dra- 
matically, and  democracy  would  prevail  that 
much  easier  and  that  much  earlier. 


Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    BMODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6430)  to  amend 
the  public  health  laws  relating  to  mental 
retardation  to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve 
them,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Health 
Subcommittee  for  the  excellent  mental 
retardation  legislation  which  it  brought 
before  the  House.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  recently  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation,  and  this  legislation  wiU  pro- 
vide continued  Federal  support  for  pro- 
grams to  attack  a  condition  which  afflicts 
over  6,000,000  Americans. 

H.R.  6430  as  passed  by  the  House  pro- 
vides $160,000,000  for  a  3-year  program 
of  grants  for  the  construction  of  imiver- 
sity-affiliated  and  community  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mentally 
retarded.  It  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  program  of  stafiQng 
grants,  and  authorizes  a  total  of  $86,- 
500,000  for  this  purpose.  This  authority 
is  patterned  after  the  staffing  provisions 
in  the  community  mental  health  legisla- 
tion and  Is  designed  to  help  communi- 
ties pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  for  their 
facilities. 

The  programs  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation offer  a  challenge  and  a  stimulus 
to  States  and  communities  to  continue 
their  efforts  in  meeting  the  particular 
needs  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Under 
existing  legislation,  my  own  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  begun  construction 
of  two  community  facilities  which,  when 
completed,  will  serve  over  1,100  mentally 
retarded.  And  we  hope  to  make  even 
greater  gains  under  H.R.  6430  which  the 
House  has  unanimously  endorsed. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  mental  retar- 
dation is  a  difficult  and  complex  afflic- 
tion, with  varied  causes  and  resulting 
handicapping  conditions.  There  are 
those  children  who  are  so  severely 
retarded  that  they  cannot  survive  unless 
constantly  cared  for  and  sheltered.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  whcse 
handicapped  condition  allows  them  to 
adjust  in  a  limited  way  to  the  demands 
of  society  and  to  play  a  positive  role  in 
gainful  employment.  To  these  per-sons, 
we  must  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
which  will  enable  them  to  function  as 
fully  as  possible  at  their  particular  levels 
of  adaptive  behavior. 

This  we  must  do  for  persons  who  have 
already  been  diagnosed  as  mentally  re- 
tarded. However,  we  must  continue  our 
eCforts  to  prevent  mental  retardation. 
Under  existing  legislation,   12  research 


centers  were  constructed  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  resources  necessary  for  a 
major  attack  on  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation  across  a  broad  front  of  re- 
search involving  all  major  disciplines  In- 
cluding the  biomedical,  behavioral,  social 
and  educational  sciences.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  12  centers  has  pro- 
vided new  opportunities  for  cross-dis- 
ciplinary research;  created  mechanisms 
for  coordinated  research  efforts  by  many 
investigators;  and  provided  new  and  ex- 
panded training  programs  and  resources 
for  training  research  Investigators  for 
work  in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  considerable 
achievements  In  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation. Much  remains  to  be  done, 
however. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  without 
mentioning  the  late  John  E.  Fogarty, 
whose  distinguished  service  to  the  health 
needs  of  this  country  earned  him  the 
Nation's  gratitude  and  admiration  while 
he  lived  and  deepest  sorrow  when  he 
died. 

No  one  had  a  greater  concern  for  the 
problems  of  the  retarded  than  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  John  E.  Fogarty. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  HEW  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Fogarty  showed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  retarded,  securing 
through  his  committee  efforts,  funds  to 
launch  the  original  mental  retardation 
legislation  passed  In  1965,  Public  Law 
89-105. 

The  House  has  honored  his  memory 
as  well  as  served  a  critical  health  need 
of  the  Nation  by  passing  this  legislation. 


Stay  in  School  Month 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jefferson 
City,  Term.,  is  a  very  progressive  city  in 
the  First  District,  which  has  come  to 
grips  ulth  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  American  people. 

The    following    proclamation    by    the 

mayor  of  Jefferson  City  appeared  In  the 

Jefferson  City  Standard-Banner,  and  I 

insert  it  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record; 

Stay  in  School 

Whereas,  the  future  strength  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation  rests  with  the  yoxmg  people 
who  are  now  receiving  education  and  train- 
ing In  our  school  systems;  and 

Whereas,  the  demands  of  modem  tech- 
nology have  become  such  as  to  require  in- 
creasingly higher  levels  of  educational  at- 
tainment on  the  part  of  American  workers; 
and 

Whereas,  the  fall  term  of  the  new  school 
year  has  begun  and  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican youths  are  weighing  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  return  to  the  classroom;  and 

Whereas,  this  year,  almost  a  million  young- 
sters wiU  drop  out  of  school  before  complet- 
ing their  education: 

Now,  therefore,  I  Everett  Moyers,  do  hereby 
call  upon  parents,  teachers,  business,  labor, 
religious,  civic  and  all  organlzaUons  and  pri- 


vate citizens  to  emphasize  to  the  youth  of 
our  dty  the  importance  of  getting  a  good 
educaticm,  and  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of 
September  as  "Stay  In  School"  month  In 
Jefferson  City. 


is  the  only  sensible  course  he  can  follow.  If 
he  subduee  the  charging  dragon,  this  victory 
will  bring  its  own  consensus,  sooner  or  later. 


Johnson  Sticks  by  His  ^let  Guns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Editor-Publisher  William  G.  Conomos, 
of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  has  recently 
editorialized  on  the  position  of  the  I»res- 
Ident  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  wMch 
merits  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  Insert  his  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Johnson  Sticks  by  His  Viet  Guns 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  America  has 
a  tiger  by  the  tail  in  South  Vietnam,  even  If 
It  so  appears  to  many  Americans. 

It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  America 
has  the  Communist  dragon  at  bay  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  quite  logical  to  asEtn:ie  that 
this  determined  dragon  would  like  nothing 
better  than  for  America  to  step  out  of  the 
way  to  let  it  be  about  its  business. 

And  the  business  of  the  Red  dragon  is  to 
subvert  and  control  the  world. 

This  is  the  way  President  Johnson  sees 
the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  he  Is 
determined  to  stop  the  dragon  In  its  tracto 
and  to  keep  it  stopped — now  when  it  c^jd  be 
done  without  plunging  the  world  Into  nu- 
clear war. 

President  Johnson  seems  to  have  made  his 
decision  to  see  this  war  through  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  even  If  he  lias  to  sacrifice  his 
own  domestic  programs  and  even  If  it  costs 
him  defeat  at  the  fxjlls  In  1968. 

Obviously  the  Job  of  stopping  the  deter- 
mined dragon  Is  tougher  than  he  or  anyone 
else  had  anticipated,  and  he  has  no  other 
choice  but  to  see  it  through  to  the  end.  He 
is  meeting  force  with  superior  foroe  and  is 
stepping  up  the  air  wax  to  weaken  and  dis- 
courage the  stubborn  enemy. 

While  mistakes  have  been  made,  America's 
poUcy  will  pay  off,  even  If  It  makes  Lyndon 
Johnson  very  unpoptilar,  as  the  equally  nec- 
essary Korean  war  made  Truman  an  unpop- 
ular President  and  a  great  man  In  history. 
No  President  outedde  of  Truman  and  Lin- 
coln has  been  so  criticized  in  time  of  war 
than  has  President  Johnson.  He  apparently 
understands  and  accepts  the  criticism  as  the 
price  he  must  pay  for  doing  what  he  must 
do.  come  what  may. 

While  he  has  not  mentioned  It,  it  would  be 
safe  to  assume  that  the  words  President  Lin- 
coln uttered  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil 
War  frequently  oome  to  President  Johnson's 
mind.  When  critics  were  pounding  tilm  on  all 
Bides,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — ^the  very 
beet  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so 
until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  ail 
right,  what  is  said  against  m.e  won't  amount 
to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong. 
10  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference." 

While  the  situation  is  different.  President 
Johnson  does  find  hlmjseU  In  a  slmUar  pre- 
dicament. Lincoln  and  all  exnbattled  Pres- 
idents have  had  their  Martin  Kings,  William 
Pulbrlghts  and  Bobby  Kennedys. 

Whether  we  all  like  It  or  not.  President 
Johnson  is  sticking  by  his  guns,  and  he  Is 
stepping   up    the   bombing   pres6\ire,    which 


Montrille,  Conn.:  Past  and  Present 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNicnctrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1967 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  arti- 
cle about  the  town  of  Montvllle,  Conn.. 
in  my  congressional  district.  Montvllle 
was  first  Incorporated  as  a  town  back  in 
1786,  or  181  years  ago.  Its  first  settlers, 
however,  dates  from  the  year  1670,  near- 
ly 300  years  ago. 

This  very  interesting  article  is  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend  Comdr.  Robert  H. 
Barnes,  a  retired  Navy  officer,  who  is  a 
former  Democratic  Representative  from 
Montvllle  in  the  Connecticut  General 
Assembly  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  He  Is  also 
known  as  an  historian,  particularly  of 
local  Connecticut  history. 

The  article  by  Commander  Barnes  ap- 
peared In  the  July-August  1967  Issue  of 
Cormecticut  Circle,  which  Is  published 
periodically  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
is  devoted  to  Connecticut,  its  i>ast  and 
Its  present.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

MONTVTLLE ;   QuiTE  A  TOWN 

(By  Robert  H.  Barnes) 

Located  l>etween  New  London  and  Norwich 
you  hear  very  little  from  the  Town  of  Mont- 
vllle until  Commander  Robert  H.  Barnes, 
member  of  the  State  Assembly  gets  on  his 
feet.  Then  you  learn  that  Montville's  prob- 
lems are  about  to  be  solved — and  that  after 

aU    Montvllle    has    some    45   square   miles 

about  eight  times  the  size  of  New  London. 

Originally  a  part  of  New  London.  It  was 
called  the  North  Parish  of  New  London — and 
Included  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  present 
town  of  Salem.  But  MontvUle  became  sepa- 
rated and  was  Incorporated  as  a  Town  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  In  1786. 

Historian  Robert  Barnes  says  that  archae- 
ologists think  that  over  15,000  years  ago  a 
Mongoloid  breed  of  Indian  migrated  from 
Siberia  across  Bering  Straits  and  spread  over 
N.  and  S.  America.  The  first  Indian  popula- 
tion In  Connecticut  remained  constant  until 
the  Mohegan-Pequot  group  moved  In  from 
New  York.  Then  commenced  trouble  for  the 
white  settlers.  The  Pequot  leader  Sas.^acus 
was  hostile  to  the  whites  while  Sachem 
TJncas,  leader  of  the  Mohegans  was  friendly. 
Banding  together  the  Mohegans  and  the 
whites  inflicted  a  defetructive  defeat  on  the 
Pequots.  Then  it  was  that  the  whites  ex- 
panded, with  the  Mohegans  being  most  lib- 
eral in  giving  away  or  selling  their  lands. 

Montville's  first  farm  sites  sales  were  made 
to  Richard  Haughton  and  James  Rogers  re- 
ceiving their  farm  grants  in  1658  along  the 
Thames  River  at  Meissapeag  and  Pamechaug. 
The  first  settler  actually  was  Samuel  Rogers, 
In  1670. 

The  Oxoboxo  River  offered  power  early  for 
sawmills.  Governor  Wlnthrop  opened  a  bog 
iron  mine  and  later  a  sawmill  in  UncasvUle. 
When  Montvllle  was  Incorporated  there  were 
four  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mUls  and  one 
fxUllng  mill.  The  plentiful  supply  of  water 
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and  stream  power  made  poaelble  small  manu- 
facturing sucb  as  woolen  cloth,  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  paper  products.  Then  It  seemed  that 
numerous  buslnessea  came  and  went— oll- 
mllls,  dye  works,  dlstUlerlee,  bicycle  works, 
silk  mills,  cotton  batting,  twine,  rope  and 
wooden  wheel  clocks. 

1870  saw  13  manufacturing  concerns  along 
the  Oxoboxo  employing  from  10  to  86  each — 
with  quite  a  turnover  in  Industry  and  em- 
ployees xintll  the  last  quarter  century  when 
It  has  been  reasonably  stable. 

Montvllle.  when  Incorporated  In  1786  had 
about  2,000  residents,  dropping  off  later  to 
1,800,  then  by  1900  Increaslr^  to  2,400.  This 
increase  waa  due  to  Immigration  from  Ire- 
land. ThlB  W8UI  foUowr  by  French-Canad- 
ians, Russians  and  Poles.  But  today  distinct 
separation  by  nationalities  has  Just  about 
faded  out — and  the  population  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  13,500. 

From  10  small  elementary  schools  In  1835 
there  has  been  a  modernization,  to  five  new 
primary  schools  and  a  new  High  School — with 
a  new  72-classroom  mid-school  In  the  works. 
There  Is  also  a  private  Roman  Catholic  boy's 
high  school  being  constructed. 

With  over  100  miles  of  town  roads  and 
streets,  Montvllle  consists  of  the  conununl- 
tle«  of  Chesterfield.  Kltemaug,  Mohegan, 
Montvllle  Manor,  Oakdale,  Oakdale  Heights, 
Palmertown,  Skyline  Terrace  and  UncasvlUe. 
State  highways  32,  82,  85,  161  and  163  criss- 
cross the  town.  Bus  lines,  the  Thames  Valley 
Transit.  Sh  -e  Line  and  Blue  Line  offer  ex- 
cellent passenger  service,  while  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  and  several  motor  conunon 
carriers  furnish  freight  service. 

Montvllle  has  seven  churches — Baptist, 
Methodist,  Mohegan  Congregational,  Mont- 
vllle Center  Congregational,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake  (Catholic),  Route  82;  St.  John's  (Cath- 
olic) UncasTllle  and  St.  Mary's  Episcopal. 
CMd  Colchester  Road. 

Montvllle's  Indian  History  is  preserved  to 
some  extent  by  the  Mohegan  Reservation  for 
descendants  of  the  Mohegan  Nations;  while 
at  Fort  Shantok  there  Is  a  fort  and  palisaded 
Indian  burial  ground.  The  Indian  name 
Cochegan  Rock  is  suppose  to  be  the  largest 
glacial  erratic  in  Connecticut. 

Tlie  famous  Samson  Occum,  Krst  Indian 
to  be  ordained  as  a  minister  in  New  England, 
has  a  marked  site  of  the  home  of  his  birth. 
He  it  waa,  who  visited  England  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Lord  Dartmouth  and  some 
of  his  English  friends  to  give  enough  funds 
to  enable  the  Indian  School  to  move  from 
Lebanon  to  Hanover.  N.H.,  and  thus  Dart- 
mouth cam«  Into  being. 

Descendants  of  Tantaquldgeon  maintain 
an  Indian  Museum  on  Mohegan  HIU,  on 
Route  32. 

The  General  Assembly,  In  May,  1792,  same 
year  as  were  authorized  Connecticut's  first 
banks,  authorized  the  first  turnpike  In  Con- 
necticut— a  toll  road  between  New  London 
and  Norwich — now  Route  31 

Oakdale  Is  credited  with  a  first  wooden 
mill — in  1804  where  broadcloth  was  woven. 

Indian  history  has  been  designated  In  sev- 
eral ways.  There  Is  the  Mohegan  Congrega- 
tional Church — erected  In  1831  for  con- 
tinuance of  religious  Instruction  among  the 
Indians.  There  Is  extant  the  cellar  of  Uncas's 
cabin  and  two  springs  neairby  are  supposed 
to  have  medicinal  properties.  In  the  Indian 
Village  are  the  frames  of  Indian  Houses 
In  the  round  and  long  type. 

Today  Montvllle  is  proud  of  Its  Industrial 
plants  whict»  include  the  Robertson  Paper 
Box  Company,  with  400  employees:  the  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Thames  River  Plant 
employing  some  200;  the  Thomas  G.  Parla 
Corp.,  with  100  employees;  the  Cuno  Engi- 
neering Corp.,  Maxim  Division,  emplojrlng 
75;  the  United  Nuclear  Corp.  employing  90; 
the  L.  W.  Grelner  Company,  with  50  em- 
ployees; the  Federal  Paper  Board  Co.  Inc. 
employing  45;   the  All-Time  Mfg.  Co.  with 


32  employees;  the  Jayfro  Corp.  llsttng  20  em- 
ployees and  the  Thames  Permacrete  Corp. 
having  16  employees. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  articles: 
Fear  in  the  Shadow  of  Red  China — Many 

Asian  Nations  Pace  Threat  of  Communist 

Subversion 

(Note. — Representative       McCarthy.       in 

Southeast  Asia  on  a  personal  visit  to  observe 

conditions  there,  Is  writing  his  reaction  and 

assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Representative, 

39th  District) 

Nakhok  Phanom,  Thailand,  September 
7. — ^While  the  world  focus  is  on  the  big  war 
in  Vietnam,  a  "dirty  little  war"  is  going  on 
here  in  northeast  Thailand. 

"One  thousand  Communist  terrorists  are 
operating  in  the  forests  of  this  remote  area 
on  the  border  of  Laos,"  reports  Norman  B. 
Hannah,  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S. 
£:mbassy  in  Bangkok. 

"Most  of  them  were  bom  there,"  said  Mr. 
Hannah.  "Some  are  of  Chinese  ancestry, 
trained  in  either  North  Vietnam  or  China, 
they  are  infiltrated  back  into  their  native 
land  through  Laos.  While  they  get  their  am- 
munition and  supplies  from  China,  their 
political  direction  comes  from  North  Viet- 
nam." 

agriculture  improvtd 

On  Wednesday  Rep.  tester  L.  Wolff  of 
Great  Neck,  LJ.,  and  I  flew  by  helicopter 
from  the  city  of  Chlengmal  to  the  primitive 
village  of  Huai  Fuang  in  northwest  Thailand 
20  miles  from  Laos,  100  from  China  and  300 
from  Bangkok.  There  the  Thai  government, 
with  U.S.  aid.  la  seeking  to  win  the  allegiance 
of  Yao  mountain  tribesmen. 

A  school,  medical  station  and  a  road — 
all  firsts — have  recently  been  built  by  U.S. 
Navy  Seabees  with  local  help.  Agricultural 
aid  also  Is  being  stepped  up  to  help  the 
tribesmen  Improve  their  primitive,  forest- 
deetroylng  method   of  growing  rice. 

They  also  grow  opium  which,  U.S.  jjerson- 
nel  say.  is  sold  to  remnants  of  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  array.  The  opium  eventually  finds 
its  way  to  Hong  Kong  and  other  opium  trade 
centers. 

widespread  terror 

On  the  return  filght,  we  brought  along  a 
frightened  expectant  mother  and  her  tribes- 
man husband.  The  wife  was  experiencing  dif- 
ficulty in  childbirth  In  her  thatched-roof  hut 
and  the  Americans,  with  the  concurrence  erf 
the  village  chief,  decided  to  take  her  to  the 
hospital  In  Chlengmal. 

Sltxiatlons  similar  to  the  one  in  northern 
Thailand  are  developing  across  the  wide  arc 
that  fronts  on  China. 

In  East  Java.  Indonesia,  this  week  a  hand 
grenade  was  thrown  by  terrorists  into  & 
soldiers'  home. 

In  northern  Ceylon  supporters  of  Red  Chi- 
nese Chairman  Mao  are  helping  along  a  com- 
munal clash  based  on  cast. 

COULD   TOPPLE    HONO    KONO 

In  Hong  Kong,  which  Rep.  Wolff  and  I 
visited  last  week.  Red  Guard  terrorists  Sun- 
day klUed  a  policeman  and  Injured  28 
civilians. 


Guy  Searls  of  the  London  Observer  notes 
that  China  could  topple  Hong  Kong  in  days 
or  hours  but  holds  back  because  Mao's 
thought  "calls  for  all  seizures  of  power  to 
take  place  from  below  .  .  .  political  power 
cannot  be  lmp>06ad  from  above  or  from  the 
outside.  .  .  . 

"What  the  Chinese  claim  to  provide  for  the 
masses  is  the  gruldance  of  Mao's  thought  and 
help  In  the  iisc  of  tactics,"  Mr.  Searls 
explains. 

"The  first  gesture,"  he  continues,  "is  to  cre- 
ate a  feeling  of  hate  for  whatever  Is  to  be 
opposed." 

Peking  currently  Is  calling  on  the  people  of 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  other  nations  to  seize 
power. 

SUPPORT   FOR    UNITES    STATES 

Edwin  D.  Relschauer,  former  U.S.  ambassa- 
dor to  Japan,  observes  that  many  nations  in 
the  shadow  of  Communist  China  haxe  e.x- 
pressed  open  or  quiet  support  for  the  U.S. 
effort  in  'Vietnam, 

"Many  of  these  countries,"  Mr.  Relschauer 
■writes  In  a  magaaine  article,  "are  themselves 
luistable  and  either  fear  the  sort  of  internal 
subversion  that  has  torn  South  Vietnam 
ap>art  or  are  apprehensive  about  the  inten- 
tions of  the  great  Red  Chinese  neighbor  and 
suspicious  of  the  loyalties  of  the  sometimes 
sizable  Chinese  populations  within  their 
borders." 

How  some  of  these  nations  are  responding 
to  this  situation  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
future  article. 

Vote   Strength  op  "White  Dove"   May 
Herald  Peace  Talks  in  Viet 

(Note. — Representative  McCarthy,  who 
has  been  in  Vietnam  on  a  personal  visit  to 
observe  the  elections,  is  writing  his  reaction 
and  assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News.) 

(By  Richard  D.  McCarthy.  Representative, 
39th  District) 

Saigon,  September  5. — New  peace  Initia- 
tives are  expected  here  soon  In  the  after- 
math of  Monday's  presidential  election. 

The  big  surprise  was  the  strong  showing  of 
avowed  peace  candidates  Truong  Dinh  Dzu 
who  ran  second  to  the  military  ticket  of  Gen. 
Nguyen  Van  Thieu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 

Mr.  Dzu,  who  ran  on  the  "White  Dove" 
ticket,  said  he  would  negotiate  with  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  well  as  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Rep.  Wolff,  of  Long  Island,  and  this  writer 
met  privately  with  both  Gen.  Thieu  and 
Mr.  Dzu  on  Saturday. 

STRESSES    legality 

Gen.  Thieu  was  sharply  turned  out  In  a 
grray  suit,  black  silk  tie  and  brightly  polished 
black  shoes  when  he  greeted  us  in  the  plush 
red-carpeted  receiving  room  adjacent  to  his 
office  in  the  Presidential  Palace. 

The  general,  who  said  he  would  sever  all 
connections  with  the  military  if  he  was 
elected,  stressed  the  word  "legality." 

Speaking  In  English,  the  Chief  of  State 
emphasized  that  a  free,  fair  and  secret  elec- 
tion in  which  some  80  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion was  represented  would  bring  a  "legal 
government"  into  being. 

Such  a  government,  he  said,  could  deal 
with  the  legal  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  other   nations  as  well. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  he  declared, 
"is  not  a  legal  government.  It  is  a  tool  of 
Hanoi."  He  envisioned  new  International 
guarantees,  standing  behind  agreements 
reached  by  the  legal  governments  of  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

WOULD  "attack  problems" 

Alluding  to  the  1964  Geneva  accords.  Gen. 
Thieu  said:  "To  bring  an  end  to  the  war, 
the  most  practical  solution  Is  to  settle  on 
the  17th  Parallel.  Above  that,  they  have 
what  they  want. 


"After  that,  we  could  plan  Jointly  for  uni- 
fication of  the  two  Vletnams  but  first  we 
would  have  to  jointly  attack  problems  like 
disease,  poverty  and  illiteracy  which  plague 
both  countries." 

He  estimated  that  It  would  take  "five,  10 
or  even  15  years  to  unify  Vietnam." 

Regarding  the  Viet  Cong.  Gen.  Thieu  said: 
"The  problem  Is  to  be  strong  enough  to 
absorb  the  VC.  We  are  not  ready  yet  to  ac- 
cept the  Communist  Party."  But  he  did  en- 
vision a  day  "two  to  three  years  away" 
when  the  Viet  Cong.  If  they  laid  down  their 
arms,  might  organize  a  legal  opposition 
party. 

TALKS    op    bombing    PAUSE 

Today.  Gen.  Thieu  told  the  press:  "I  will 
talk  to  North  Vietnam  first  and  if  I  get  a 
favorable  response  then  I  will  talk  to  the 
Americans.  I  may  then  even  ask  for  a  ces- 
sation of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
that  may  be  longer  than  what  I  had  previ- 
ously suggested."  He  had  earlier  talked  of 
a  one  week  pause. 

Mr.  Dzu  received  us  In  his  law  office  In 
downtown  Saigon,  and  he  also  spoke  In 
English. 

"My  people  are  seeking  peace,"  Mr.  Dzu 
told  us.  "I  would  talk  with  the  NLP  and 
Hanoi.  The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  the  145,- 
000  men  of  the  NLP.  To  talk  with  them 
doesn't  mean  you  accept  everything  they 
My." 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  talked  of  a  trip 
to  the  VS.  to  thank  the  mothers  of  U.S.  dead 
and  wounded  who  have  "given  so  very  much 
In  our  behalf." 

NO    HINT   OF   "rigging" 

To  some,  the  other  big  surprise  In  Mon- 
day's election  was  the  strong  showing  made 
by  the  civilian  candidates  collectively.  This 
tends  to  support  the  view  that  the  election 
was,  for  the  most  part,  fair,  free  and  secret. 

No  Instance  of  overt  rigging  was  found  by 
Rep.  Wolff  and  the  writer  in  several  days  In 
checking  Into  the  process.  Saturday  after- 
noon we  flew  In  an  Army  helicopter  to  the 
Town  of  Phung  H'ep  In  the  Mekong  Delta 
region. 

The  Viet  Cong  the  preceding  night  had  at- 
tacked a  South  Vietnamese  outpost  300 
yards  from  where  we  landed.  Two  men  were 
killed  and  four  wounded. 

narrow  escape  from  vc  shells 

Our  talks  with  election  officials  and  voters 
In  their  homes,  on  the  streets  and  In  sampans 
In  the  waterways,  disclosed  nothing  that 
would  Indicate  that  the  election  would  be 
anything  but  honest  and  secret. 

As  we  were  preparing  to  depart  a  U.S.  Army 
major  rushed  up  to  say  that  the  Viet  Cong 
again  were  attacking  the  nearby  outpost. 
Artillery  shells  aimed  at  the  VC  thudded 
under  our  helicopter  as  we  flew  up  and  over 
the  scene  of  the  encounter. 

On  Sunday  a  twin  engine  Army  plane  car- 
ried us  up  over  the  Central  Highlands  to  the 
coast  of  the  South  China  Sea  and  on  to  Da 
Nang.  Smoke  billowed  from  nearby  Dong  Ha 
as  North  Vietnamese  gunners  rained  rocket 
and  artillery  shells  on  a  U.S.  Marine  position 
in  this  critical,  most  northern  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

impressive    TURNOUT 

Visits  in  polling  places,  during  which  we 
interviewed  voters  and  election  officials,  un- 
covered no  signs  Of  rigging.  The  same  was 
true  later  on  inspection  tours  of  voting  on 
the  story-book  Imperial  city  of  Hue  and  the 
Montagnard  stronghold  of  Plelku. 

Despite  numerous  incidents  of  Viet  Cong 
terror,  voters  at  all  three  cities  turned  out  in 
impressive  numbers  and  in  a  festive  atmos- 
phere to  cast  their  ballots  for  president,  vice 
president  and  senator. 

familiar  situation 
With  so  many  civilians   and  military  of- 
ficials dependent  on  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  for 
their  Jobs,  it  was  obvious  that  many  of  these 


officials  were  working  for  the  election  of  their 
patron. 

But  this  1b  a  situation  familiar  to  every 
U.S.  President,  governor,  mayor  and  coun- 
try excutlve  who  enjoys  the  advantaige  of  in- 
cumbency and  patronage. 

One  leavee  here  with  satisfaction  that  the 
U.S.  has  realized  one  of  Its  chief  alma  in 
South  Vietnam — self-determination  for  Ita 
people  and  profound  resp>ect  for  the  dedi- 
cated and  courageous  Americans  here  and 
the  stolidly  brave  South  Vietnamese  who 
voted  at  the  risk  of  being  shot,  bombed  or 
knifed. 


Twenty-Eighty  Club 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  district,  at  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facility,  located  at  the  naval  air 
station  in  Alameda,  Calif.,  an  employee 
organization  was  recently  formed  with 
64  charter  members  called  the  "Twenty- 
Eighty  Club."  To  qualify  for  member- 
ship a  person  must  have  acquired  2,080 
unused  hours  of  sick  leave.  This  amounts 
to  a  full  year  of  working  time  or  52  weeks 
at  40  hours  a  week.  To  earn  this  amount 
of  sick  leave  requires  20  years  of  service, 
earning  13  days  sick  leave  per  year  •with- 
out using  any  of  it. 

An  article  in  the  September  15,  1967, 
issue  of  the  Alameda  Times-Star  sets 
forth  further  particulars  concerning  this 
new  organization.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  addition  to  the  64  charter  mem- 
bers, an  additional  37  employees  at  the 
naval  air  station  will  become  eligible  for 
membership  by  the  end  of  1967  and  53 
more  employees  will  be  recognized  in 
1968.  By  the  end  of  1969  a  total  of  250 
employees  will  qualify  for  member.ship. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record 
the  above-mentioned  article  from  the 
Times-Star  and  to  salute  the  employees 
of  the  naval  air  station  who  have  estab- 
lished this  outstanding  record: 
Twentt-Eighty  Club  Formed  by  Veteran 
NAS  Employees 

What  does  the  number  "2080"  mean  to 
you? 

It  is  a  very  significant  number  to  64  char- 
ter members  of  the  newly  organized 
"Twenty-Eighty  Club"  at  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facility  In  Alameda.  California.  2080  Is 
the  number  of  hours  a  person  spends  at  his 
job  in  one  year,  working  40  hours  a  week  for 
52  weeks. 

To  earn  this  amount  of  time  in  sick  leave 
requires  20  years  of  service,  earning  13  days 
sick  leave  per  year:  without  using  any  sick 
leave.  Using  only  three  days  of  sick  leave 
per  year,  it  would  take  approximately  26 
years  to  obtain  2.080  hours. 

On  June  30.  1967.  the  "2080  Club"  was 
formed  with  the  puri>ose  of  providing  recog- 
nition to  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  personnel 
for  the  outstanding  achievement  represented 
by  accumulating  a  credit  balance  of  two 
thousand  and  eighty  hours  of  sick  leave  to 
their  accounts. 

VETERAN    workers 

The  time  required  to  earn  eligibility  means 
that  most  personnel  recognized  will  probably 
be  over  50  years  of  age  and  have  25-30  years 


at  service  (not  including  military  time), 
making  membership  in  the  2080  Club  very 
exclusive. 

The  election  of  charter  members  to  the 
2080  Club  at  Alameda  waa  baaed  upon 
analysis  of  the  personnel  leave  accounts  for 
the  leave  period  ending  July  1,  1967.  Any 
Individual  having  records  showing  that  he 
had  accumulated  a  credit  balance  of  2.080 
hours  of  sick  leave  between  January  1.  1967 
and  July  1,  1967,  was  recognized  as  eligible 
for  charter  memberships. 

An  analysis  of  the  accounts  representing 
the  balance  of  this  Command's  personnel 
shows  a  significant  picture.  By  the  end  of 
1967.  another  37  people  will  become  eligible 
for  the  2080  Club.  There  Is  indication  that 
approximately  53  more  members  will  be 
recognized  In  1968.  and  by  the  end  of  1969, 
the  Club  potential  will  have  grown  to  ap- 
proximately 250. 

"Twenty  Eighty  Club  Members"  Include: 

Haydn  W.  Purvis.  Orris  R.  Toope.  Wallace 
P.  Pearce.  Cecil  N.  Paget,  Bruce  B.  Harrlinan. 
Leon  Pon.  Peter  Doroshevich.  Walter  B.  Boe- 
worth,  Ralph  J.  Cuevas,  Clifford  G.  Westby, 
Franklin  Lee; 

Forbes  W.  Duncan,  Stanton  D.  Pleratt. 
Francis  L.  Gambino.  Harold  W.  Stewart. 
George  G.  Mete.  Vernon  J.  Adams,  Vamey 
W.  Yuen.  Allen  P.  Thor.  Helen  M.  Corkery. 
Harold  M  Smith,  August  C.  Rettlg.  Norman 
W.  McMillan: 

Herchel  C.  Littler.  Stanley  P.  Baker.  Al. 
fred  Y.  Boggs.  W.  Harold  Sulllvant.  Robert 
K.  Crump,  Arthur  R.  Murphy,  Benito  J. 
Fandlnola,  Wilbum  W.  Sharp,  Richard 
Vander.  Roest.  Richard  D.  Parke; 

Grover  T.  Bales.  EmUlano  Andrada,  Her- 
man H.  Thorton.  Frank  V.  Gray.  Rot>ert  B. 
Gray.  Robert  B.  Slangerup.  Richard  Cerri, 
Frederick  C.  Hartley,  Aundy  D.  Benetls; 

George  Nawell.  Roy  C.  Vaughn,  Marcus  H. 
Coffman,  John  V.  Fernandez.  John  J.  O'Brien. 
RavTnond  C.  PhilUps,  William  O.  PuUer,  Her- 
bert Love,  Dennis  Moore: 

Herbert  C.  Dorner.  Enrique  M.  Sotelo, 
James  H.  Glover.  George  W.  Chan,  Jesse  E. 
Easton.  Callie  R.  Hughee.  Albert  T.  LeBars. 
Frank  B.  Loomls.  Robert  J.  Buelow.  Arthur 
J.  Rumpel,  Elizabeth  Miranda  and  Joseph 
Magglora. 

Under  this  criterion,  62  of  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  FaciUty,  Alameda  personnel.  Includ- 
ing three  women,  were  recognized  and  pre- 
sented with  charter  memberships  In  the 
2080  Club  by  Captain  Rupert  S.  Miller.  USN. 
Commanding  Officer.  The  presentation  in- 
cluded the  certificate  of  membership,  the 
Club  pin  and  a  hearty  "Well  Done." 

These  charter  members  represent  the  cu- 
mulative total  of  64  man-years  of  sick  leave 
credit.  In  case  of  Illness  they  have  over  a 
half-million  dollars  to  carry  them  through 
Very  few  of  us  could  afford  to  pay  for  this 
kind  of  insurance. 

But  the  members  of  this  unique  2080  Club 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  benefit. 

A.  Naval  Air  Rework  FaclUty,  Alameda, 
benefited  by  the  production  that  these  64 
man-years  represent. 

B.  The  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense also  benefited  from  the  Increased  Com- 
mand capacity  for  the  added  products  pro- 
cessed and  returned  ready  for  use.  which  were 
produced  by  these  man-hours.  The  64  man- 
years  represent  the  equlvalnt  production  of 
54  "Skyhawk"  aircraft  of  165  J52  model  en- 
gines used  In  the  late  models  of  this  air- 
craft. 

C.  The  length  of  service  required  to  achieve 
the  2.080  hours  of  sick  leave  credit  indicate 
that  these  clvU  servants  are  getting  close  to 
the  eligibility  for  retirement.  The  recogni- 
tion that  has  been  provided  for  these  per. 
eonnel  through  the  Initiation  of  the  2080 
Club  can  also  be  considered  as  a  "thank 
you"  from  each  of  us  for  the  tax  dollars  that 
potentially  will  be  released  for  other  pur- 
poses upon  their  retirement. 
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Hawaii  Labor  Leader  Supports  Failing 
Newspaper  Merger  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  introducer  of  H.R.  7446,  the  Failing 
Newspaper  Act,  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  highly  respected  labor  figure 
and  civic  leader,  Jack  W.  Hall,  regional 
director  of  the  Hawaii  ILWU,  has  spoken 
out  in  favor  of  a  similar  bill,  now  under- 
going hearings  in  the  Senate. 

This  legislation  would  grant  a  limited 
exemption  from  antitrust  laws  to  news- 
papers which,  because  of  economic  dis- 
tress, are  compelled  to  operate  through 
mergers  or  other  joint  publication  ar- 
rangements and  combinations.  In  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  legislation,  Mr.  Hall 
said  that  it  would  fortify  competition 
in  the  American  press. 

Mr.  Hall  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
having  observed  from  firsthand  experi- 
ence the  joint  production  plan  of  the 
two  major  Honolulu  newspapers  since 
early  1962. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Hono- 
lulu Advertiser,  Mr.  Hall  stated  that  this 
Joint  production  plan  "has  resulted  in 
Honolulu  continuing  to  be  a  two-paper 
town,  with  two  clearly  independent  edi- 
torial policies." 

I  include,  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  article  from  the  September  12, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
in  which  Mr.  Hall  advocates,  as  I  do,  that 
the  failing  newspaper  merger  bill  be 
passed: 
Hawah     Labor     LsADiat     Supports     Failing 

Newspapers  Mebgeb  Bill:  "Measure  V^ould 

FoRTmr   Press    Competttion,"    Hall    Sats 

Jack  W.  Hall,  regional  director  of  the 
23.000-inember  Hawaii,  ILWtJ,  said  yester- 
day that  passage  of  the  "falling  newspaper 
bill,"  noiw  before  a  U.S.  Senate  suboommlttee, 
would  fortify  competition  In  the  American 
press. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  what  was  done 
here  in  Honolulu  by  The  Advertiser  and  The 
Star-Bulletin" — in  going  Into  a  Joint  operat- 
ing plan — "iB  right  and  greatly  preferable 
to  a  full  merger  without  news  and  editorial 
competition,"  he  said. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  limited  antitrust 
exemption  would  be  granted  to  two  news- 
papers sharing  common  mechanical,  adver- 
tising and  circulation  departments,  but  with 
separate  editorial  departments  and  policies. 
The  exemption  would  be  conditioned  on  one 
of  the  papers  being  in  dire  financial  distress. 

"AU  points  of  view  are  expressed  in  the 
two  papers  here,"  Hall  said  during  an  inter- 
view. "I've  lived  In  other  places  that  have  had 
a  single  editorial  policy  and  they're  always 
anti-labor. 

"The  liberal  policy  of  The  Advertiser  In 
recent  years  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the 
afternoon  paper  to  provide  a  more  enlight- 
ened coverage  of  labor. 

"The  oonmiunity  on  major  matters  is  given 
sufficient  Information  to  make  Its  own  Judg- 
ment. I  think,  as  an  example,  that  the 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  our  pajjers 
Is  better  than  I've  seen  In  papers  In  any 
city." 

Hall — ^who  is  not  only  a  major  lab<M-  figure 
but  a  leader  in  the  Aloha  United  Fund,  the 
Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  and  other  civic  en- 


deavors— flald  that  both  The  Advertiser  and 
The  Star-Bulletin  are  pwrovidlng  "far  more 
sopkhlstlcated  coverage,  and  In-depth  ma- 
terial, than  ever  before." 

He  noted  that  The  Advertiser  carrlee  the 
Washington  Poet-Loe  Angeles  Times  Service 
and  that  The  Star-Bulletin  has  the  New 
Tork  Times  Service — ^both  of  which  he 
described  as  "thorough  and  excellent"  and 
"going  behind  the  news  to  tell  what  it  really 
means." 

"It  was  well  known  that  when  The  Adver- 
tiser was  having  real  and  extended  financial 
problems,  it  couldn't  put  out  anywhere  near 
as  good  a  paper  as  it  now  produces,"  Hall 
said. 

Hall  said  The  Advertiser's  voice  was  saved 
through  the  Joint  production  plan,  "which 
has  resulted  In  Honolulu  continuing  to  be 
a  two-paper  town,  with  two  clearly  inde- 
pendent editorial  policies." 

If  The  Advertiser  had  died  and  this  had 
become  a  single-ownership  community.  Hall 
said,  "there  woiild  undoubtedly  have  been 
fewer  newspaper  Jobs  than  there  are  today." 

He  declared  that  "the  quality  of  contracts 
between  the  papers  and  the  vinions  are 
good — and  have  brought  about  a  healthy 
level  of  pay,  benefits  and  conditions.  They 
have  also  brought  about  industry  negotia- 
tions, which   are  always  desirable." 

Hall  said  that  because  the  ILWU  Lb  one 
of  the  unions  having  contracts  with  the  pa- 
pers here,  he  has  tried  to  keep  himself  posted 
In  developments  in  the  U.S.  newspaper  field 
generally,  over  a  number  of  years. 

He  said  that  suburban  newspapers  "have 
multiplied  and  largely  been  successful"  be- 
cause of  the  substantial  population  move- 
ment everywhere  from  the  centrai  dty  to 
the  outlying  areas. 

"At  the  same  time  the  large  or  metropoli- 
tan press  has  had  the  toughest  kind  of  going, 
and  I'm  referring  to  some  of  the  really  big 
cities. 

"The  remarkable  thing,  the  healthy  thing. 
Is  that  in  some  of  our  smaller  communities 
across  America,  where  one  of  the  papers  or 
perhaps  both  have  been  seriously  aUing,  they 
have  gone  into  a  common  facility  and  have 
managed  enough  savings  to  enable  them 
■both  to  Uve. 

"That  means  a  person  or  an  organization 
has  two  newspaper  doors  to  knock  on,  In- 
stead of  just  one.  It  means  that  If  someone 
doesn't  feel  he's  getting  a  fair  shake,  he's 
always  got  another  newsroom  and  another 
editor  he  can  go  and  see. 

"That  Is  tremendously  Important,  espe- 
cially in  a  time  like  this  of  great  ferment. 
Society  Is  in  great  fiux  all  aro\md  the  world. 
The  news  has  to  be  carried  and  analyzed. 
Ckunmunitles  also  have  big  Issues  to  work 
out  and  they  need  those  Issues  to  be  laid 
out  clearly  and  fully.  Having  two  newspapers 
competing  to  see  which  can  do  the  better 
Job  Is  something  we  all  better  want  to  keep 
alive." 

Hall  said  that  since  antitrust  doctrine 
permits  a  "sick"  company  to  enter  a  full 
merger,  it  only  makes  sense  for  It  to  permit 
an  tirrangement  that  stops  short  of  a  full 
merger — "especially  when  the  result  is  two 
separate  newspaper  vlewptolnts."  That  is  why 
he  feels  "this  bill  is  both  fair  and  sensible." 

He  said  that  some  unions  were  contending 
that  the  Senate  bill  would  freeze  out  fresh 
competition.  In  the  score  of  cities  which 
have  Joint  operating  arrangements  and  the 
few  cities  where  two  ownerships  still  exist, 
but  he  declared  "they  couldn't  be  more  un- 
realistic." 

"Anybody  who  talks  that  way  Is  talking 
theory,  not  conditions."  said  Hall. 

"Nobody  Ls  lining  up  any  place,  in  event 
the  largest  cities,  to  start  new  newspapers. 
And  the  reason  Is  very  simple — newspaper- 
Ing  In  the  cities  Is  a  risky  business,  economi- 
cally. People  with  millions  to  Invest  can  And 
safer  opportunities,  and  do. 

"Too  many  cities  have  wound  up  with  one 
company  owning  the  morning  and  afternoon 


editions.    Minneapolis    and   Milwaukee    and 
Atlanta,  these  are  some,  and  I  dont  see  any- 
body rushing  in  to  start  any  competition 
"That  is  why  I  hope  this  Senate  bill  win 

P«fi6." 

Hall  added  he  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
majority  of  the  Hawaii  delegation  had  come 
out  In  favor  of  the  meas\ire. 


Veterans'  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Eil- 
BERG,  addressed  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
War  Veterans  in  his  district.  In  his 
speech  he  touched  on  a  number  of  areas 
of  legislation  of  benefits  to  our  Nation's 
veterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  outlined 
rather  succinctly,  I  think,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  Congress  in  the  fields  of 
veterans  legislation. 

This  morning  this  same  colleague 
testified  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
again  succinctly  listed  reasons  why  two 
bills  which  he  also  sponsored  should  be 
favorably  considered. 

In  both  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thinlc 
that  Congressman  Eilberg's  remarks  de- 
serve reprinting  in  the  Record  so  that 
both  their  accomplishments  in  this  field 
and  reasons  for  achieving  still  more  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  may  be  read 
by  all  of  us. 

I  ask  permission  to  include  these  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  time ; 
Legislative  Accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Congress  in  the  Field  of  Vetera.ns  Aff.airs 
(By  Congressman  Joshua  Eilbefgi 

To  address  you  who  have  borne  the  greatest 
burden  of  America's  defense  Lb  indeed  an 
honor.  This  honor  is  all  the  greater  tonight, 
with  this  being  the  occasion  of  presentation 
of  your  Catholic  War  Veterans  "Man  of  the 
Year"  award,  and  with  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing this  podium  with  a  deserving  recipient 
of  that  award,  Representative  John  Pezak. 

Let  me  then  make  use  of  this  honor  by 
speaking  oa  that  most  basic  duty  of  Con- 
gress— the  duty  which  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  defined  and  Is 
still  defined  as — to  care  for  him  wiio  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan."  I  wish  to  explain  the  major 
veterans  benefit  legislation  which  Congress 
has  Just  enacted.  That  which  I  consider  most 
important  eliminates  the  Inequity  of  ex- 
clusion of  Vietnam  veterans  from  certain 
broad  areas  of  assistance.  Much  of  thi.s  legis- 
lation I  introduced,  and  I  £im  especially  glad 
to  report  Its  enactment.  Let  me  explain  It  to 
you  as  I  expounded  it  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  believe  that  most  citizens  would  express 
surprise  If  not  consternation  were  they  to 
realize  that  disability  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected Injury  or  death  provided  for 
all  other  veterans  and  their  families  was  not 
provided  for  Vietnam  veterans  until  legis- 
lation was  signed  Into  law  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Now  Vietnam  veterans  will  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  wounds  and  disability 
Incurred  in  battle  Just  as  all  other  veieraw 
do. 

The  new  law  also  ends  the  unfair  exclusion 
of  Vietnam  veterans  and  their  dependents 


from  eligibility  for  the  non -service-connected 
disability  pension.  All  veterans  who  served  for 
ninety  days  or  more  after  August  5,  1964,  or 
their  dependents  will  be  eligible  for  the  dis- 
ability pension  Just  as  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 

Besides  extending  the  disability  pension 
and  war-time  compensation  rates  to  Vietnam 
veterans,  Congress  has  Increased  the  rate 
of  this  assistance.  The  rates  are  now  adjusted 
to  correspond  to  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 

Other  changes  in  disability  and  pension 
assistance  do  not  affect  the  entire  range  of 
recipients  but  are  nonetheless  of  great  Im- 
portance to  particular  groups  of  veterans. 
They  are  as  follows : 

All  veterans  over  sixty-five  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  limited  income  will  be  eli- 
gible for  the  non-service-connected  disability 
pension  regardless  of  thier  physical  condition. 
Until  now,  only  veterans  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  receive  the 
pension. 

Veterans  In  nursing  homes  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance and  therefore  will  be  eligible  for 
asslstan5e  provided  for  such  need. 

Veteran's  widows  who  meet  certain  age  re- 
quirements will  receive  increased  pensions. 

A  psychotic  condition  arising  within  2 
years  after  discharge  or  termination  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  would  be  considered  to  be 
service-connected  for  purposes  of  hospitaliza- 
tion by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Payments  for  prescribed  drugs  and  medi- 
cines will  be  provided  for  Vietnam  veterans 
who  are  on  the  pension  rolls  and  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attention. 

Disabled  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  eligible 
to  receive  an  amount  of  up  to  $1,600  for  es- 
pecially equipped  automobiles  and  other 
special  conveyances  £ind  appliances.  The 
need  for  the  allowance  and  its  amotmt.  as 
you  know,  is  determined  by  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

Also  I  should  add,  the  $250  burial  allow- 
ance will  be  extended  to  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  new  law.  Just  signed  by  President 
Johnson,  also  extends  to  the  area  of  educa- 
tion. By  incorporation  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced, the  new  law  increases  subsistence  al- 
lowance paid  student  veterans  Last  year 
Congress  provided  educational  assistance  for 
veterans  who  have  served  In  the  armed  forces 
since  the  Korean  conflict.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  allowance  is  made  commensu- 
rate by  the  new  law  to  that  of  the  allow- 
ance of  previous  G.I.  Bills.  Furthermore,  vet- 
erans who  attend  high  school  will  receive 
the  allowance.  Many  veterans  entering  the 
service  have  not  finished  high  school.  I  feel 
that  they  should  not  receive  less  educational 
assistance  simply  becatise  they  answered 
the  call  to  arms  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their 
educational  careers. 

Orphans  of  those  killed  in  the  militJiry 
service,  and  children  of  severely  disabled 
wartime  veterans  will  receive  educational 
benefits  until  the  age  of  twenty-six.  instead 
of  age  twenty-one.  These  benefits  are  provid- 
ed to  restore  to  the  children  the  education 
opportunities  otherwise  lost  by  their  par- 
ent's death  or  disability. 

Besides  increasing  the  allowance,  the  new 
legislation  further  expands  the  areas  of  ed- 
ucation. The  landmark  1966  Act  which  first 
provided  educational  assistance  for  Vietnam 
veterans  did  not  include  flight  training  and 
on-the-job  training.  However,  the  public  re- 
sponse left  no  doubt  but  that  our  Nation 
needs  more  trained  pilots.  Flight  training 
waa  eliminated  from  the  Act  last  year  be- 
cause It  was  thought  that  such  training  had 
previously  been  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. I  believe,  however,  that  regulations 
limiting  flight  training  to  vocational  ends 
can  be  adequately  formulated  Just  as  they 
have  in  other  areas  of  training.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  one  of  our  nation's  most  extensive 
educaUonal  acts  should  exclude  preparation 
jor  an  industry  upon  which  our  Nation  is 
increasingly  dependent. 


The  legislation  of  this  Congress  also  reme- 
dies the  conspicuous  shortcoming  of  exclu- 
sion of  assistance  for  on-the-job  and  aprpren- 
tlceshlp  training.  Our  government  is  heavily 
financing  and  calling  upon  the  citizenry  to 
support  programs  for  increasing  manpwwer 
skills.  I  think  it  only  logical,  therefore,  that 
the  veterans  educational  program  Include  vo- 
cational training. 

The  Ninetieth  Congress  has  also  enacted 
pro\'islons  which  liberalize  veterans  loans. 
The  period  for  World  War  n  veterans  to  ap- 
ply for  home  and  small  business  loans,  rather 
than  expiring  now.  is  extended  to  July  25, 
1970.  Secondly,  also  by  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  sponsored,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Is  empowered  to  make  direct  home 
loans  up  to  $30,000.  Until  last  month,  the 
limit  was  $17,500. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  issues  that  are 
unresolved.  The  90th  Congress,  for  instance, 
has  not  decided  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
social  security  benefit  increase  on  receipt 
of  the  veterans  pension.  An  estimated  29.000 
veterans  and  widows  received  reduced  dis- 
ability pensions,  or  none  at  all,  as  a  result  of 
the  1965  Social  Security  benefit  Increases. 
This  is  because,  as  you  know,  the  disability 
pension  Is  determined  by  Income  limitations. 
A  social  security  cost  of  living  adjustment 
may  augment  a  veteran's  income  Just  enough 
so  that  he  reaches  a  higher  Income  bracket 
and  the  pension  Is  therefore  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  reduction  Is  unfair  because 
a  social  security  increase  should  not  result  in 
a  pension  decrease — certainly  not  if  the  so- 
cLil  security  Increase  is  only  a  cost  of  living 
adjustment  and  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  f>enslon.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues 
that  all  future  social  security  increases  be 
excluded  from  computation  of  veterans'  in- 
come. It  could  not  then  decrease  the  veterans 
pension.  I  trust  that  I  will  be  able  to  report 
to  you  successful  passage  of  this  proposition. 
Just  as  I  have  today  reported  enactment  of 
my  proposal  to  extend  to  Vietnam  veterans 
the  benefits  a  grateful  nation  provides  for  all 
other  veterans,  and  my  proposal  to  Increase 
the  educational  allowance  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

Finally,  I  should  mention  one  further  piece 
of  pending  legislation  I  have  presented  before 
the  90th  Congress.  The  bill,  H.R.  9808,  reads: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assernb'.ed.  That  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  are  authorized  to  erect  a  statute  of 
Saint  Sebastian,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mili- 
tary, in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  .  .  .  And  the  National 
Capitol  .  .  .  and  the  United  States  .  .  . 
shall  be  put  to  no  expense  in  the  erection 
thereof." 

With  the  erection  of  this  statue  of  Saint 
Sebastian,  a  section  of  our  capital  city  wlU 
be  made  more  beautiful,  and  the  public  will 
be  made  more  aware  of  the  contribution  and 
work  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Just  as 
Philadelphia  Is  made  nware  of  that  good  work 
by  the  presentation  of  the  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  tonight  to  Representative  John  Pezak. 

CONCRESSM.'VN     JOSHUA     EILEERG'S     TESTIMONT 

IN   Support   or   H.R.   6916   and   HJi.    6920, 
To  Prevent  Futi're  Social  Security  and 
Other  Federal   Retirement   Benefit   In- 
creases From  Affecting  the  Amount  of 
or  Eligibility  for  Veteran's  Pension 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
6916    and    H.R.    6920,    introduced    by   me   on 
March  9th  during  the  present  session.  Both 
bills  are  eflorts  to  prevent  social  security  In- 
creases   from    reducing    or    eliminating    a 
veteran's  disability  pension. 

Strict  income  limitations  of  course  deter- 
mine entitlement  to  the  veteran's  pension  in 
cases  of  non-service  connected  disabilities. 
For  Instance,  no  veteran  whose  Income  ex- 
ceeds $3,000  yearly,  although  he  Is  completely 
and  permanently  disabled,  receives  pension 
benefits  at  all.  A  disabled  veteran  with  de- 
pendents with  less  than  $2,000  annual  In- 


come receives  only  $84  monthly.  If  his  in- 
come Is  pushed  Just  over  the  $2,000  mark  by, 
for  Instance.  Increased  social  security,  that 
eighty-four  dollars  Is  reduced  to  fifty. 

The  AdmLnlstratlon  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  this  problem.  In  his  special  mes- 
sage on  verterans  affairs  to  Congress  last 
January,  President  Johnson  asked,  among 
five  other  principal  requests,  that  we  "make 
certain  that  no  veteran's  ptenston  will  t)e  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  Increases  in  Federal  re- 
tirement benefits,  such  as  social  security." 
With  the  exception  of  that  one  proposal.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  all  the  requests  into  law. 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  particularly 
exclude  it.  especially  now  that  the  House  has 
passed  H.R.  12080  which  Increases  social  se-  . 
curity  benefits. 

HJI.  6920  provides  that  future  Increases  in 
Federal  retirement  benefits  may  be  waived 
wholly  or  in  part.  The  amount  rejected  will 
not  count  as  income  in  computing  entitle- 
ment to  veteran's  pension.  Under  the  present 
law.  ten  percent  of  amount  of  payments  from 
public  or  private  retirement  or  annuity  pro- 
grams may  be  deducted  from  income  compu- 
tation. My  bill  provides,  of  coxirse,  that  the 
veteran  may  not  include  amounts  which  he 
waives  among  that  excludable  ten  i>ercent. 

HJi.  6916  would  allow  exclusion  of  all  fu- 
ture social  security  Increases  from  income 
computation.  The  Sena,te  passed  a  similar 
proposal  which  was  not,  however,  accepted 
In  the  conference  report  to  the  Veterans  Re- 
adjustment Act,  signed  by  the  President  a 
few  days  ago. 

In  disallowing  this  proposal  to  exclude 
social  security  increases,  the  conferees  stated 
that  it  was  their  Intention  to  take  action 
to  assure  that  social  security  increases  re- 
sulting from  enactment  of  HJt  12080  will 
not  result  In  reduction  of  combined  Income 
from  the  veteran^  pension,  from  veteran's 
indemnity  compensation,  and  from  social 
security  benefits.  Since  that  conference  re- 
port, the  House  has  passed  HJI.  12080.  Be- 
catise the  social  security  increases  are  there- 
fore all  the  more  imminent,  surely  it  Is  time 
that  the  conferees'  Intent  to  prevent  pen- 
sion reduction  be  acted  upon. 

Under  the  present  law  (P.L.  89-730)  pen- 
sion reduction  resulting  from  social  security 
increases  enacted  during  1967  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  last  day  of  the  year.  This 
delay  Is  expressly  provided  so  that  Congress 
will  have  time  to  enact  legislation  prevent- 
ing pension  reduction  by  the  social  security 
Increase.  Therefore,  because  of  the  foresight 
of  the  89th  Congress,  time  for  this  hearing 
has  been  particularly  designated  for  deciding 
on  the  objectives  which  H.R.  6916  and  6920 
are  designed  to  achieve. 

H.R.  6916  and  H.R.  6920  would  attain  that 
objective  by.  to  recapitulate,  allowing  waiver 
of  Federal  retirement  benefits,  and  by  ex- 
cluding future  social  security  increases  from 
Income  computation.  I  believe  that  even  the 
maximum  Income  limitation  $3,000.  is  low 
enough.  H.R.  12080  will  result,  Ui  effect,  In 
lowering  the  limitations  still  further.  Yet. 
the  Increased  social  security  Income,  which 
it  will  provide — being  only  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment — will  In  no  way  compensate  for 
the  loss  it  occasions,  of  pension  Income. 


Judge  Pine,  a  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimoiis  cx>nsent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  excel- 
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lent  address  which  was  made  some  time 
ago  at  an  anniversary  of  historic  William 
and  Mary  College  by  the  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished. Federal  court  Judge  and  Illus- 
trious Jurist,  the  Honorable  David  A. 
Pine. 

This  speech  is  extremely  well  done  and 
contains  much  food  for  thought.  It  Is  a 
sound,  knowledgeable,  penetrating  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  our  basic  problems, 
and  It  points  the  way  to  possible  remedies 
for  those  who  are  really  seeking  remedies 
for  the  unbelievably  chaotic  conditions 
we  face  In  the  world  and  country  today. 

Judge  Pine  is  a  great  Judge  and  his 
name  will  go  down  in  history  as  out- 
standing in  every  respect — learned,  dedi- 
cated. Just,  and  courageous. 

Long  life  and  good  health  to  him  and 
his  gracious  wife. 

The  address  follows: 
Remove  Not  the  Ancient  Landmark 
(An  address  by  Hon.  David  A.  Pine.  Judge, 

U.S.  District  CJourt  for  the  DUtrlct  or  Co- 
lumbia) 

(Not*. — September  25,  1954,  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  John  Marshall  Bicentennial 
Year  and  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment at  William  and  Mary  College. 
WUllamsbuTg,  Va.,  of  the  first  Chair  of  Law 
In  the  United  States.  Many  notables  attended 
ceremonleB  commemorating  these  events  and 
before  that  august  group  the  Honorable 
David  A  Pine,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
made  the  address.) 

You  have  been  surfeited  with  speeches. 
Word!  Words  I  More  words!  And  If  words 
be  tyrants,  you  have  Indeed  become  their 
lle^  subjects  remaining  throughout  the  day, 
although  In  a  slightly  modified  sense  from 
that  Intended  by  the  author  of  that  expres- 
sion, or  my  recollection  of  it.  But  perhaps  It 
is  good  training,  and  designed  to  put  you  In 
condition  so  to  speak,  for  President  Chandler 
has  Informed  me  that  today's  proceedings  are 
but  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  programs  during 
the  ensuing  year,  rededlcatlng  the  Bench 
and  Bar  to  the  traditions  of  representative 
constitutional  government.  Indeed,  he  has 
asked  me  to  select  a  topic  bearing  some  rela- 
tion to  that  general  theme,  and  one  which 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion. 
That  would  seem  to  give  me  wide  latitude, 
but  I  take  It  he  means  a  discussion  on  the 
CX)n8tltutlon. 

And  I  am  happy  that  he  asked  me  to  speak 
on  the  Constitution,  because  that  Is  a 
speaker's  paradise.  Although  Innumerable 
voliunes  have  been  written  and  countless 
words  have  been  spoken  concerning  It,  the 
Constitution  seems  never  to  pall,  and,  I  am 
glad  to  say.  Insures  audience  Interest,  regard- 
less of  the  speaker.  Small  wonder  that  I  ac- 
cepted your  kind  Invitation  with  such  eager- 
nees.  as  I  was  provided,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
captive  audience.  And  there  Is  another  rea- 
son, a  secret  reason!  Lawyers  and  judges  are 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  temptation  of  a 
discourse  on  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  one  has  to  be  selective  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitution,  because  even 
that  great  document  has  a  limit  to  Its  anti- 
dotal capacity  to  resist  audience  boredom; 
and  selection  generally  presents  difficulties 
on  accoiint  of  its  many  fascinating  possibili- 
ties. 

But  here  I  have  an  added  burden.  Adm. 
Chandler  has  also  stipulated  XixaA  my  topic 
must  be  of  "broad  interest  to  the  layman 
as  well  as  to  .  .  .  the  legal  profession."  Ap- 
parently the  layman  comes  first,  but  my 
topic  must  be  suitable  for  both.  And  that 
presents  an  almost  Insuperable  obstacle,  for 
no  lawyer  worthy  of  the  name,  at  least  none 
of  my  acquaintance,  certainly  no  member 
of  the  faculty  or  graduate  of  this  Institution, 
would  admit  to  a  status  beneath  that  of  an 
expert  on  the  Constitution,  in  court  or  out. 


The  lawyer  generally  acquires  that  distinc- 
tion at  graduation,  or  shortly  before,  and 
never  questions  his  title.  How,  then,  nuiy 
I  say  anything  oif  Interest  to  a  man  at  his 
scholarship  which  would  b«  within  the 
meager  vmderstandlng  of  the  layman?  And 
by  the  same  token,  how  may  I  say  anything  of 
interest  to  the  layman  which  would  be  other 
tlian  commonplace  to  my  learned  former 
brother  at  the  Bar?  I  have  no  answer  to  these 
questions,  and  the  two  conditions  to  be 
mutually  exclusive,  but  I  have  not  allowed 
the  obstacle  to  stand  in  my  way  and  have 
come  before  you  nevertheless,  in  the  hc^e, 
perhaps  bom  of  optimism,  that  what  I  shall 
say  win  be  of  some  Interest  to  the  layman 
and  not  too  shallow  for  polite  attention  of 
the  expert. 

And  in  casting  about  in  my  mind  for  some 
phase  of  tlie  general  subject  which  i)erhape 
Is  not  too  shopworn.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  Interested  In  an  analysis  of 
the  mental  state  of  the  men  who  assembled 
In  Philadelphia  to  salvage  something  from 
the  wreck.oge  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion— a  sort  of  psychoanalysis  without 
therapy  or  need  for  therapy,  if  I  can  use  the 
term  in  that  non-technical  manner,  for 
Heaven  knows  that  those  giants  needed  no 
therapy.  In  other  words,  what  emotions 
gripped  them?  What  dominated  their  think- 
ing and  their  actions?  What  were  their  com- 
pulsions? 

Of  course,  such  an  analysis  will  have  to 
be  based  on  what  they  said  and  what  they 
did  in  the  light  of  their  background  and  sur- 
rounding clrctunstances.  It  cannot  be  com- 
prehensive, as  such  an  inqiUry  would  add  an- 
other volume  to  the  sagging  shelves,  and 
indeed  I  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  not  prepared  for  any  such  luider- 
taklng.  My  text,  therefore.  If  I  need  one, 
might  be,  "By  their  fruits,  ye  shall  know 
them,"  and  at  the  end  I  shall  be  orthodox  and 
point  a  moral.  If  you  will  permit. 

These  men  will  have  to  be  considered  col- 
lectively, and  not  individually,  as  their 
achievement  was  collective,  and  Individual 
consideration  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  remarks.  Indeed,  what  I  have  to  say 
might  not  be  wholly  applicable  to  each  one 
and  might  be  more  applicable  to  one  than 
to  another.  With  a  few  exceptions,  notably 
Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Patrick  Henry, 
who  were  alisent,  they  conteltuted  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  erstwhile  colonies.  Lawyers 
predominated,  although  there  were  a  number 
of  doctors,  educators,  bankers,  merchants, 
and  others  In  attendance.  There  were  some 
who  had  served  as  soldiers  in  the  Revolution, 
and  a  number  who  had  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Six  were  members  of 
the  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  Six  were 
signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  one 
of  whom  bad  drawn  it,  forty-three  had  been 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
two  liad  been  presidents  of  the  Congress. 

They  were  men  of  deep  learning,  scholarly 
attainments,  and  wide  experience  In  state- 
craft. They  had  been  brotight  together  under 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  expiring  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  for  the 
purpose  of  "revising"  the  Articles.  The  gov- 
ernment established  by  It  had  utterly  failed, 
because  of  Its  weakness.  The  country  was  in 
a  desperate  condition.  Radical  measures  were 
being  agitated.  The  French  Revolution  was 
Just  around  the  comer,  and  Its  spirit  was  in 
the  air.  The  currency  was  of  uncertain  value. 
Credit  was  practically  nil.  Life,  liberty,  and 
property  were  not  safe.  Chaos  was  Imminent. 

With  their  background  and  under  those 
circumstances,  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying 
that  fear  dominated  them,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fear  was  first  a  lack  of  govern- 
ment. Before  them  loomed  disunion,  dis- 
order, and  anarchy,  which  In  my  evaluation 
produced  profound  fear  in  their  hearts.  This 
would  seem  to  be  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  record 
shows  that  they  had  a  competing  fear,  equal- 
ly consuming  and  tending  to  counteract  the 


other.  They  knew  that  to  remove  the  fear  of 
lack  of  government.  It  was  nece&sary  to 
establish  one  of  sufficient  strength  to  com 
with  the  situation,  and  that  equated  strength 
cm  a  national  scale  which  was  far  from 
palatable.  ITiey  were  devoted  to  their  local 
self-governments,  and  they  had  distrust  auid 
Ixatred  for  absentee  authority.  The  list  of 
grievances  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  ample  evidence  of  this,  and  they  were 
fearful  that  a  strong  federal  government 
nUgbt.  in  time,  produce  a  counterpart  for 
that  which  the  sacrifices  of  the  Revolution 
had  sought  to  destroy.  They  feared  It  would 
be  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  despotism,  and 
oppression;  and  my  conclusion  th;U  they 
were  ijosseeaed  by  this  fear  can  be  found,  as 
I  shall  later  show,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  without  looking  elsewhere. 

And  so.  when  they  assembled  In  Phila- 
delphia, as  they  later  said,  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,"  ignoring  the  mandate  of  the 
resolution  appointing  them  to  "revise"  th» 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  Incidentally 
could  not  be  amended  except  by  unanimous 
vote  of  all  the  states,  it  Is  my  view  tliat  col- 
lectively they  were  controlled  by  fear,  at 
more  accurately,  two  competing,  incom- 
patible fears:  a  fear  of  government  and  a 
fear  of  a  lack  of  government.  Nevertheless. 
with  such  dismaying  premise,  and  actuated 
by  such  warring  emotions,  a  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and  by  a  strange  and  unique  adven- 
ture In  the  science  of  government  they  did 
the  lm{>08stble — they  reconciled  the  irrecon- 
cilable, they  squared  the  circle.  In  the  oft- 
repeated  words  of  Gladstone,  they  forged 
"the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  o!t 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man."  They  found  a  formula  by  which  the 
hard-won  freedom  of  the  people  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states  could  be  preserved 
and  at  the  same  time  a  national  government 
of  sufficient  strength  to  provide  order  and 
security  and  perform  national  functions 
could  be  created. 

In  their  plan  of  government,  they  took  the 
totality  of  sovereign  power  residing  in  the 
people,  a  theory  on  which  there  was  no  dis- 
agreement, and  vested  a  portion  of  it  In  the 
United  States,  reserving  the  remainder  to  the 
states  and  the  people,  a  distribution,  but  not 
an  equal  distribution,  of  sovereign  power. 
They  made  the  United  States  supreme  In  its 
national  sphere,  without  detracting  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  states  within  their  respec- 
tive state  spheres,  except  for  the  impwsltlon 
of  several  restraints  deemed  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
dividual or  property  rights,  for  example,  the 
restraint  upon  the  states  against  the  passing 
of  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law.  or 
law  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contract. 
They  thereby  formed  a  duality  of  sovereignty 
within  the  same  orbit,  a  device.  I  believe, 
without  exact  historical  precedent. 

They  created  the  United  States  as  a  sov- 
ereignty, and  granted  It  those  powers  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
national  functions,  but  they  granted  no  more 
than  necessary,  and  thereby  lessened  ItB 
capacity  for  harm  to  the  states  and  the  peo- 
ple whose  powers  were  only  diminished  to 
the  extent  of  those  granted  away  or  pro- 
hibited. And  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  people,  when  it  came  to  ratification, 
apparently  entertaining  the  same  fear,  but 
probably  more  fervently  than  that  which 
actuated  the  delegates  to  the  Convention,  in- 
sisted on  the  incorporation  of  the  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Amendments,  which  provided  that  the 
enumeration  of  powers  in  the  Constitution 
were  not  to  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
the  others  retained  by  the  people,  and  that 
the  powers  not  delegated  or  prohibited  were 
reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people. 

Next,  as  showing  the  fear  of  tyranny  and 
despotism  Incident  to  the  creation  of  a  strong 
central  government.  I  cite  to  you  the  ftrat 
eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  As 
you  know,  they  guarantee  freedom  of  religion, 
speech,  and  press;  secure  the  people  against 


unreasonable  searches  and  seizures;  require 
indictment  In  felony  cases;  forbid  a  person  to 
be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 
and  prohibit  the  deprivation  of  life,  Uberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  along 
with  the  other  restraints  for  the  protection 
of  rights  Inherent  In  free  men.  These  are  all 
restraints  placed  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  upon  the  states.  Could  anything 
more  eloquently  demonstrate  the  fear  alluded 
to  than  these  amendments  which  were  so 
uppermost  m  the  minds  of  the  i>eople  that 
it  was  necessary  to  agree  to  add  them  for- 
mally to  the  Constitution  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  its  ratification?  And  If  this  fear  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Is  it  not  reasonable 
to  presume  that  It  was  In  the  minds  of  the 
delegates  who  represented  them,  but  who  felt 
that  the  amendments  were  unnecessary  be- 
caxise  the  Constitution  Itself  was  so  scrupu- 
lously careful  to  enumerate  and  delimit  the 
granted  powers? 

Next,  fearful  of  wrongful  or  CKcessive  exer- 
ersise  of  such  powers  as  were  necessarily 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
founders  diluted  their  strength  by  distribut- 
ing them  among  three  departments  of  gov- 
ernment: the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial.  In  this  they  were  probably  in- 
fluenced by  the  teachings  of  Locke  and 
Montesquieu,  particularly  the  latter,  who 
advocated  some  separation  of  powers  as  a 
measure  of  safety,  and  also  by  the  historical 
excesses  of  monarchs  and  parliaments  when 
powers  were  concentrated  In  one.  They  there- 
fore granted  the  powers  because  of  necessity, 
but  weakened  their  exercise  by  distribution; 
and  as  a  further  safeguard.  In  certain  cate- 
gories they  set  up  a  system  of  additional 
checks  by  one  branch  of  the  government 
against  another.  For  example,  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  executive  Is  conditioned 
on  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate present;  the  appointive  power  of  the 
executive  in  sp>eclfled  oases  requires  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate;  the  law-making  power 
of  the  legislative  Is  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
executive,  which  again  Is  subject  to  circum- 
vention by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  both 
houses,  and  although  not  expressly  provided 
therein.  Implicit  In  tbe  language  granting 
the  Judicial  power  Is  Its  power  to  nullify  acts 
of  either  of  the  other  brac/c^es  and  of  the 
States  which  go  beyond  or  are  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  Oonstltutlooai  authority.  This 
was  made  certain  by  the  hlstorioal  opinions 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  to  whose  memory 
we  do  honor  today.  Even  within  the  legisla- 
tive branch  alone,  there  Is  a  similar  check 
in  the  creation  of  two  houses  of  Congress, 
which  convincingly  shows  the  fear  of  govern- 
ment. Including  a  fear  of  government  by  a 
unbridled  democracy  as  weil  as  a  fear  of  king 
or  parliament. 

There  are  many  other  road  blocks,  some 
express  and  some  implicit  In  the  practical 
operation  of  government,  growtaxg  out  of 
this  fear  of  government  because  of  tyranny 
and  despotism  always  Inherent  therein  imless 
curbed.  But  I  shall  not  elaborate  the  point 
further,  and  shall  pass  on  to  several  quota- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  first  is  from  Washington's  farewell 
address,  in  which  he  said:  "The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consoUdate  the  pow- 
ers of  all  governments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a 
real  despotism." 

The  second  is  from  the  47th  paper  of  the 
Federalist  written  by  Madison,  where  he 
stated:  "The  accumulattcm  of  all  powers, 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  In  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many, 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  Justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny." 

The  third  Is  from  John  Adams,  who  was 
not  a  delegate  to  the  Oonventlom  because  of 
his  absence  abroad  as  envoy  to  Gr»at  Britain. 
but  whoee  views  can  surely  be  considered  as 
a  reflection  of  those  who  were  present.  In 


Vcdiune  I  of  his  Works,  at  page  186,  he  wrote : 
"It  Is  by  balancing  one  of  these  three  powers 
against  the  other  two  that  the  effbrts  In 
hiunan  nature  toward  tyranny  can  alone  be 
checked  and  restrained  and  any  degree  of 
freedom  preserved." 

I  shall  not  call  oUier  witnesses,  although 
many  more  are  available,  but  rest  on  what  I 
have  said  to  establish  that  fears  of  the  kind  I 
have  described  dominated  the  delegates.  The 
marvel  is  that  this  experiment  In  govern- 
ment, novel  In  so  many  respects,  has  worked 
so  efficiently  that  this  nation  Is  now  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Starting  as  a 
weak,  struggling,  uncertain  group  of  states 
calling  themselves  a  union,  it  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  most  pwwerfiU  of  all  nations. 
Instead  of  thirteen  debt-ridden  colonies 
emerging  into  statehood  after  a  devastating 
war  for  independence,  there  are  now  48  sov- 
ereignties, strong  and  robust,  some  virtually 
empires  in  themselves,  two  territories,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  Instead  of  a  population  of  four  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  there  are  now  forty  times 
that  number.  Instead  of  a  national  wealth 
too  insignificant  to  evaluate,  it  Is  now  esti- 
mated at  close  to  a  thousand  billion  dollars: 
and  the  legal  basis  for  this  phenomenal  ac- 
complishment, and  the  legal  basis  for  the 
protection  of  your  most  priceless  posses- 
sions— your  life,  your  liberty,  and  your  prop- 
erty— Is  that  single  parchment  doctunent 
containing  some  four  thousand  words 
emanating  from  those  inspired  men  who 
assembled  In  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of 
1787.    — 

Now.  what  is  the  moral  to  which  I  said  I 
would  point  before  concluding  my  remarks? 
It  is  this;  Follow  the  example  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  be  as  alertly  fearful  as  were 
they,  of  usurpation  of  power,  the  forerunner 
of  tyranny  and  despotism.  Oh,  you  might  say, 
that  is  seeing  ghosts,  the  Constitution  stands 
in  the  way,  it  is  In  no  Jeopardy,  and  Is  held 
in  such  high  esteem  and  reverence  as  to  be 
immune  from  destruction.  I  agree.  If  you 
refer  to  frontal  attack;  but  what  I  ask  you 
to  fear  are  attacks  on  the  flanks,  made  In 
the  cause  of  expediency  and  supported  by 
vast  popular  demand  of  the  moment.  The 
technique  will  be  the  argument  that  the 
Constitution  Is  a  living  thing  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  growth,  and  must  be  adaptable 
and  flexible  enough  to  meet  changes  In  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
that  argument  when  properly  applied,  but  I 
a£k  you  to  take  heed  when  Its  application 
would  be  destructive  In  fact,  but  not  In 
name,  of  the  very  foundations  and  pillars  of 
our  constitutional   government. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  trend  to- 
ward enhancement  of  the  powers  of  the  fed- 
era!  government.  This  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  expansion  of  what  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  limits  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce power  and  the  taxing  and  spending 
powers,  and  the  federal  government  has 
thereby  taken  over  the  control  of  great  fields 
of  activities  formerly  considered  the  province 
of  the  states. 

There  has  also  been  a  dlspoeltlon  In  the 
federal  government  itself  toward  encroach- 
ment by  one  department  tipon  the  powers  of 
another,  particularly  the  executive  upon  the 
legislative  and  Judicial.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  legislative  has  not  cast  covetous 
eyes  toward  the  executive,  nor  that  tiie  Ju- 
dicial has  been  demurely  free  from  flirtations 
With  the  legislative  powers,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  I  see  It,  the  executive  advances  pre- 
dominate. 

I  oould  cite  many  examples,  but  thne  will 
not  permit.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  any  en- 
croachment by  one  department  upon  the 
powers  of  another  gives  added  power  to  the 
treepasser  and  diminishes  the  balance  ac- 
cordingly. 

Take  heed  that  the  barriers  so  carefully 


constructed  are  not  eroded  by  subtle  means, 
sometimes  not  Immediately  discernible,  but 
to  my  mind  more  dangerous  than  a  direct 
attack. 

If  conditions  require  a  change  In  the  Con- 
stitution In  Its  basic  provisions,  let  it  be 
done  by  amendment  In  the  manner  provided 
therein,  and  stand  out  against  the  plausible 
but  Insidious  argiunent  of  flexibility  Induced 
by  expediency  or  the  pressures  or  rewards 
of  the  moment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  view  I  express  has 
vocal  opponents,  but  on  consideration  of 
their  utterances.  I  detect,  beneath  their  rea- 
soning, a  predisposition  to  authoritarian 
goverrunent,  hidden  by  a  facade  of  constitu- 
tional form.  So  often  such  people  are  willing 
to  exchange  liberty  for  efficiency,  and  free- 
dom  for  temporary  security  or  reward. 

And  as  I  read  the  opinions  of  the  great 
chief  justice,  the  Incomparable  Joiin  Mar- 
shall, to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today,  he 
would  not.  as  they  sometimes  contend,  sup- 
port their  point  of  view,  but  would  chal- 
lenge it  with  every  ounce  of  Ills  unconquer- 
able spirit  and  persuasion.  To  be  sure,  he  is 
known  as  the  great  nationalist,  the  anti- 
states-right  exponent,  the  liberal  expounder 
of  the  Constitution,  but  these  appellations 
came  at  a  time  when  the  penduliun  was 
swinging  toward  its  nullification.  They  were 
applied  to  the  man  who  bravely  stood  fore- 
most in  opposition  to  theories  which  would 
have  vitiated  the  plain  purpose  of  ttie  Con- 
stitution to  establish  a  national  government 
supreme  within  Its  sphere,  theories  which 
would  have  reduced  It  to  the  same  state  of 
impotency  as  had  descended  upon  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  which  It  supplanted. 
Now.  when  the  penduliun  Is  pointing  the 
other  way,  it  is  useful  to  recall  Ills  words 
in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  that  "no  political 
dreamer  was  ever  wild  enough  to  think  of 
breaking  down  the  lines  which  separate  the 
States  and  of  compounding  the  American 
people  into  one  common  mass."  And  I  believe 
Marshall,  also  known  as  the  Guardian  of  the 
Constitution,  today  would  be  equally  fervent 
In  opposing  a  nationalism  or  liberalism  in 
construction  which  would  Imperil  duality  of 
sovereignty  or  separation  of  powers,  or  both, 
because  that  in  the  long  run  wotUd  be  as 
destructive  of  his  cherished  Constitution  as 
was  the  narrow,  debilitating  states-right  doc- 
trine of  his  day.  The  latter  spelled  national 
dissolution  and  chaos;  the  former,  If  pur- 
sued to  its  logical  end,  spells  totalitarianism 
and  tyranny. 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark,  which 
thy  fathers  have  set."— Proverbs  22:28. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociunents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
dociunents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  lias  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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sey, Pen,  Kennedy  of  Mstssachusetts,  Nelson, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javits.  Prouty,  Doml- 
nlck, Murphy,  Fannin,  and  Griffin. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ctpil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman),  Yarborough, 
Randolph.  McGee,  Brewster,  Hartke.  Biir- 
dlck,  Holllngs,  Carlson,  Fong,  Boggs,  and 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  Randolph  (chairman).  Young  of 
Ohio,  Muskle,  Gruenlng,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh,  Montoya,  Tydings, 
Spong,  Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs,  Murphy,  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  and  Baker. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
man ) ,  Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  of  New  Jersey,  3037 
Dumbarton  Ave. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  5136  Palisade 
Lane. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Colorado,  2209  Hamp- 
shire Rd.,  McLean,  Va. 

Mr.  Justice  Portas,  of  Tennessee,  3210  R  St. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.    District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  Zone,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
Kentucky,  Michigan,   Ohio,  Tennessee. 

Seventh    judicial    circuit:    -■ 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
Utah,  Wyoming. 


Federal  Employees  ProTide  Own 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    n>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  22,  1967 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  talk  about  economy  these  days, 
but  much  of  Ite  fails  to  recognize  that 
economy  Is  not  always  a  matter  of  mil- 
lions or  billions  of  dollars.  Small  econo- 
mies, multiplied,  would  lead  to  saving  the 
Government  the  millions  we  so  often 
speak  of. 

A  good  example  of  a  small  economy 
which  in  the  long  run  will  save  much  Is 
reported  In  the  Caldwell,  Idaho,  News- 
Trlbime  of  September  16,  1967, 

Three  Idaho  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment employees  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  develop  a  machine  to  save  time  and 
money  In  the  salvaging  of  barbed-wire 
fence  in  the  Boise,  Idaho,  area.  This  Job 
had  previously  been  done  by  hand. 

The  three  men  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  work.  The  efforts  of  Alma 
Fisher,  Charley  Roberts,  and  Jim  Lutt- 
man  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Federal  service. 

In  recognition  of  their  successful  ef- 
fort, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story  dealing  with  their  economy  efforts 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows : 

BuiiEAU  OF  Land  Management  Uses  Cost- 
Prek  Wire  Winder — Device  Made  bt 
Employees 

Boise. — A  unique  wire  winding  device,  de- 
veloped by  three  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  Boise,  Is  ciurently 
being  used  by  the  Bureau  to  save  time, 
money  and  materials  for  taxpayers. 

The  trio  of  Bureau  workers — Alma  Fisher, 
Charley  Roberts,  and  Jim  Luttman — were 
asked  to  develop  a  machine  that  would  speed 
the  collection  of  barbed  wire  on  fence  salvag- 
ing projects.  (A  fence  salvaging  project  Is 
the  dismantling  of  fences,  removal  of  posts 
and  the  wrapping  of  wire  Into  •'smooth  roll 
for  future  use.)  The  only  stipulation  was 
there  would  be  no  funds  available  to  buy 
materials. 

The  embargo  on  funds  didn't  hamper  the 
project.  Fisher,  yard  foreman  at  the  Bureau, 
went  to  his  scrap  piles  and  uncovered  the 
necessary  materials  for  construction. 

A  half-inch  cold  roll  Iron  from  an  old 
Are  hose  reel  was  used  to  make  the  wheel 
and  angle  Iron  was  used  for  the  base.  The 
prongs  that  collect  the  wire  were  made  from 
cold  roll  Iron  and  the  handle,  stand  and 
other  parts  were  Improvised  out  of  available 
pieces  of  scrap  Iron.  Roberts  constructed  the 
device  and  when  It  was  finished  the  only 
cost  to  the  Bureau  was  labor. 


Appendix 

The  wire  winder  Is  proving  to  be.  In  lt« 
short  month  of  use,  a  quicker  and  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  collecting  wire. 

It  was  used  by  the  Bureau  to  roll  eight  and 
one-half  miles  of  barbed  wire  in  salvage  of 
the  protective  fence  on  the  Naylor  Creek 
Seeding.  10  miles  west  of  Caldwell.  The  pre- 
vious practice  has  been  to  wind  the  wire  by 
hand,  which  Is  very  difficult  and  slow.  The 
resulting  roll  of  wire  Is  also  unfit  for  re-use 
purposes. 

"With  this  device  we  can  roll  as  much  as 
two  miles  of  wire  a  day,"  Fisher  noted.  "Be- 
fore, a  half  mile  of  wire  was  the  most  you 
could  roll  and  that  was  if  you  were  working 
In  good  terrain." 

Fisher  also  mentioned  that  since  the  wire 
Is  wrapped  In  such  a  tight,  uniform  roll  It 
can  be  used  the  next  year  to  restrlng  fences. 

Fisher  added  that  the  wire  winding  ma- 
chine could  prove  to  be  a  big  asset  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  that  have  at  least  80  acres  of 
land. 

"The  machine  can  be  constructed  by  any- 
one who  has  any  access  to  scrap  metal  and 
welding  equipment,"  Fisher  explained.  "The 
cost  would  be  under  twenty  dollars  and  It 
would  speed  the  collection  of  wire  along  with 
saving  money  and  manpower." 


President  Johnson  Salutes  Shah  Reza 
PahlcTi  of  Iran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  recently  greeted  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Shah  Mohammed  Reza 
Pahlevl,  of  Iran,  a  great  leader  and  friend 
of  the  United  States. 

As  the  President's  opening  remarks 
Indicated,  the  royal  welcome  the  Presi- 
dent extended  was  richly  deserved  for 
this  progressive  monarch. 

Now  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  he 
has  already  marked  himself  as  one  of 
the  great  leaders  In  his  country's  long 
and  proud  history.  Not  since  the  days 
of  the  great  Persian  Empire  has  Iran 
risen  to  such  heights. 

The  renaissance  of  Iran,  which  had  its 
roots  In  the  reign  of  his  father,  Reza 
Shah,  has  been  carried  to  fruition  under 
Shah  Pahlevi.  The  deeds  of  his  peaceful 
social  and  economic  revolution  should 
ser\'e  as  a  model  for  all  developing  na- 
tions. As  President  Johnson  said,  Iran's 
efforts  to  achieve  progress  "without  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed"  is  a  lesson  "others 
have  still  to  leam." 

An  Immense  land  reform  program  was 
begun,  In  which  the  Shah  himself  par- 
ticipated by  distributing  his  own  hold- 
ings to  the  peasants.  To  increase  pro- 
ductivity, 800  eJftfenslon  corpsmen  teach 


new  farming  skills  and  techniques. 
Women  have  been  enfranchised  and 
granted  equal  rights.  An  all-out  attack 
on  Illiteracy  has  been  launched  led  by  the 
Literacy  Corps.  Iran's  war  on  disease  is 
being  advanced  by  a  Health  Corps  of 
doctors  and  technicians.  And  Iran's  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  has  averaged  over  10 
percent  in  recent  years,  making  It  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  nations  in  the  world. 
The  Shahs  continued  dedication  to  Ira- 
nian progress  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  over  80  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's oil  revenue  is  used  for  economic  and 
social  development. 

Just  as  the  United  States  is  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  friend  in  the  Near  East, 
Iran  has  long  had  a  genuine  friend  In 
the  United  States — a  friendship  renewed 
by  President  Johnson  during  the  Shah's 
visit. 

In  1943,  the  United  States  sent  experts 
to  help  Iran's  war-ravaged  economy  and 
induced  Russia  to  recognize  Iran's  terri- 
torial Integrity  at  the  Tehran  Confer- 
ence. 

Today,  ovir  economic  assistance,  wisely 
continued  and  strengthened  under  the 
Johnson  administration  has  helped  the 
Shah  push  forward  his  vigorous  social 
and  economic  program, 

I  join  with  President  Johnson  In  wish- 
ing the  Shah,  the  Royal  family,  and  the 
people  of  Iran  the  best  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

More  Politics  Than  Logic  Seen  in  New 
Decisions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   TIBBIM'IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  September  22,  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "More  Politics  Than  Logic  Seen 
In  New  Decisions,"  written  by  Crosby  S. 
Noyes,  and  published  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  21,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

More    Politics    Than    Logic    Skkn    in    New 
Decisions 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyee) 

With  the  advent  of  the  electoral  season, 
pontics  rather  than  logic  seems  to  be  east- 
ing the  deciding  vote  In  the  councils  of  the 
administration . 

President  Johnson's  major  dedsions  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks — extremely  important 
decisions  concerning  national  aecurlty  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam — ^were  clearly  calculated 
to  disarm  his  domestic  critics.  There  is  soine- 
thlng  In  them  for  almost  everyone.  Including 
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those  who  disagree  violently  with  the  pollcle* 
of  the  »u1  mini  St  rati  on  and  with  each  other. 

That  they  served  the  purpooes  of  the  ad- 
ministration Itself  U  a  good  deal  leas  dear. 
Johnson's  intention,  presumably.  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  to  the  center  of  the  road.  Ignor- 
ing the  advice  of  extremists  on  both  sides 
of  the  hawk-dove  fence. 

Yet  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fixed  defensive  barrier  In  South 
Vietnam  and  the  renewed  peace  efforts  in  the 
United  Nations  are  obvious  concessions  to 
soft-liners  within  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  And  the  decisions  to  bomb  the 
ports  of  Haiphong  and  Campha  and  to  begin 
setting  up  a  limited  antimissile  defense  In 
the  United  States  have  the  effect  of  heading 
off  criticism  from  the  hawks. 

The  administration  contends,  as  it  must, 
that  these  decisions  were  all  made  exclusively 
in  the  national  interest  without  any  regard 
for  politics.  But  In  fact  every  President  must 
calculate  the  political  consequences  of  his 
acts.  And  Johnson  is  certainly  not  less  sensi- 
tive to  this  aspect  of  his  Job  than  his  prede- 
cessors have  been. 

In  any  event,  there  are  powerful  forces  In 
Congress — and  presumably  in  the  country, 
also — who  have  advocated  each  of  these  steps. 
The  really  ciulous  thing  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration itself  until  very  recently  advocated 
none  of  them.  In  fact,  its  spokesmen  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  pointing  out  the 
futility,  and  in  some  cases  the  danger,  of  the 
things  they  now  propose  to  do. 

The  defensive  barrier  in  Vietnam  is  per- 
haps the  meet  striking  case  in  point.  The 
Idea  has  a  certain  appeal  to  civilians  who 
have  never  been  in  Vietnam,  who  see  in  the 
barrier  a  possible  substitute  for  the  bombing 
of  infiltration  routes,  or  who  believe,  quite 
wrongly,  that  fortifications  are  a  substitute 
for  men. 

Yet  In  many  months  of  questioning  this 
reporter  has  yet  to  find  a  military  man — or 
for  that  matter  a  civilian  expert  on  Viet- 
nam— who  takes  the  barrier  concept  seri- 
ously. 

The  fortifications,  if  they  are  ever  really 
built,  will  require  far  more  manpower  than 
is  Justified  by  the  rate  of  Infiltration  from 
North  Vletnazn  toward  the  South.  And  since 
the  major  Infiltration  routes  are  far  to  the 
west  in  Iiaos  and  CTambodia,  they  will  at  best 
be  no  more  than  a  minor  nuisance  to  the 
Communists. 

In  terms  of  strategy,  the  only  significant 
success  of  the  Communist  forces  in  recent 
months  has  been  to  pin  down  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  American  troops  In  the  n<MiJiemmo6t 
part  of  Soutli  Vietnam  by  threatening  a 
maslve  Invaskm  across  the  demilitarized  zone. 
The  proposed  barrier  promisee  to  make  this 
advantage  permanent,  diverting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  troc^M  Into  a  futile,  fixed  defensive 
effort  which  cannot  prevent  Infiltration  and 
which  has  no  bearing  at  all  on  the  outcome 
of  the  military  struggle  in  the  South. 

The  declsloQ  to  go  ahead  with  the  building 
of  a  "thin"  missile  defense  system  in  the 
United  States,  though  supported  by  some  top 
military  men.  Is  equally  dubious  logic  It 
was  perhaps  inevitable,  since  the  President 
could  haI^dly  afford  to  leave  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  falling  to  protect  the  home 
front  while  blUlona  were  being  ^>ent  to 
defend  South  Vietnam. 

Yet  top  administration  ^mkesmen,  includ- 
ing notably  Etefense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  have  arg^ied  long  and  eloquently 
about  the  futaity  and  the  possible  d&ngen 
of  a  defensive  system  which  would  not.  In 
fact.  Increeae  the  security  at  the  United 
States  In  any  significant  way.  And  here  again 
the  final  decision  seems  to  have  been  heavily 
weighted  on  the  political  side. 

And  so.  In  Vietnam  we  are  building  a 
barrtsr  that  U  not  a  barrier  and  at  home 
we  wlU  be  buU<llng  a  missile  defense  that 
will  not  defend  the  country.  The  two  deci- 
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slons,  by  no  ootncldenoe.  have  the  political 
effect  of  oanoelling  each  other  out — as  do, 
incidentally,  ttie  boml>lng  of  Haiphong  and 
the  new  peaoa  efforts  a*  the  United  Nations. 
Whether  this  to  good  jK>llcy  or  even  good 
poUUcs  remains  to  be  seen.  Tlie  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  trying  to  give  the  Impression 
of  moving  In  two  opp>oelte  directions  at  the 
same  time,  depending  at  what  moment  and 
with  what  degree  of  Interest  one  tunes  in 
on  the  news.  But  since  the  primary  objective 
is  to  stick  to  the  present  line,  it  all  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  sort  of  Uluslon  which 
politicians  at  this  stage  of  the  political  cycle 
feel  Is  Important. 
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WCAU-TV  of  Philadelphia,  a  CBS-Owned 
Station,  Calli  for  Closing  of  Revolving 
Charge  Loophole  in  Trutfa-in-Lending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  im- 
portant is  It  that  consumers  making  use 
of  credit  on  the  revolving  charge  basis, 
now  favored  by  so  many  of  the  large 
retailing  chains,  be  made  aware  of  the 
annual  rate  of  the  finance  charge  they 
pay  for  credit?  This  is  the  most  bitterly 
fought  Issue  in  connection  with  the 
truth-ln-Iending  section  of  consumer 
credit  legislation  now  pending  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

As  chali-man  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
on  behalf  of  five  of  the  other  members  of 
the  12-member  subcommittee — Repre- 
sentatives Gonzalez,  Minish,  ANNTmzio, 
Bingham,  and  Halpern— I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  11601.  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act,  which  includes  compre- 
hensive and  across-the-board  require- 
ments for  the  disclosure,  both  In  dollars 
and  cents  and  In  terms  of  an  annual  xter- 
centage  rate,  of  the  co«t  of  credit  In  all 
consumer  credit  transactions.  Unlike  S. 
5,  ihe  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  July  11,  HJL  11601  does 
not  exempt  revolving  or  open-end  credit 
from  the  annual  rate  disclosure 
requirement 

We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  tes- 
timony in  our  hearings  for  and  against 
this  provision.  I  think  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  realize  that  the  revolv- 
ing charge  issue  will  be  a  critical  one 
when  the  bill  eventually  comes  before 
the  House.  The  retailers  using  revolving 
charge  are  adamant  against  requiring 
that  their  credit  costs  be  stated  on  an 
armual  rate  basis,  insisting  that  a  credit 
charge  of  1^  percent  per  month  on  a 
spedfled  unpaid  balance  is  next  at  the 
rate  of  18  percent  a  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  furniture,  appliance,  hardware, 
music,  sporting  goods,  and  other  stores 
which  generally  sell  large  Items  on  an 
installment  basis,  usually  retaining  a 
seciulty  Interest  In  the  merchandise, 
maintain   that   the   exemption   In   the 


Senate  bill  for  revolving  credit  would 
give  to  the  department  stores  and  big 
chain  stores  a  very  great  and  unfair  ad- 
vantage In  stating  credit  costs.  E\'en 
though  the  percentage  rate  charged  by 
the  furniture  store  might  be  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  true  annual  rate  of 
the  department  store  credit,  to  most 
shoppers,  the  iy2  percent  a  month  stated 
on  the  department  store  bill  sounds  like 
a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  whereas  the 
same  charge  shown  as  18  percent  sounds 
like  an  extremely  high  rate.  It  is  this 
kind  of  confusion  which  truth-in-lend- 
ing legislation  is  supposed  to  eliminate, 
but  will  not  do  so  if  revolving  charge  Is 
treated  differently  from  other  types  of 
credit. 

Since  this  Issue  is  so  basic  In  the  con- 
troversy over  truth-ln-lendlng  legisla- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  an  editorial  broad- 
cast by  WCAU-TV  in  Philadelphia,  on 
September  15,  entitled  "The  End  of  a  7- 
Year  Wait?"  presented  by  Peter  Dun- 
can, WCAU-TV  editorial  director,  the 
statement  of  editorial  position  of  the 
Philadelphia  station,  a  division  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  states 
that  truth-in-lending  legislation  should 
definitely  Include  revolving  charge  ac- 
coimts  on  an  annual  rate  basis. 

The  broadcast  editorial  referred  to  is 
as  follows: 

[Editorial  broadcast  by  WCAU-TV,  Philadel- 
phia, a  CBS-owned  station,  on  Sept.  15,  19671 
Ti«  End  or  a  7-Ykab  Wait? 

(Presented  by  Peter  Diincan,  WCAU-TV 
editorial  director) 

HoUjrwood  used  to  ballyhoo  a  new  movie 
by  proclaiming:  two  years  in  the  making. 

Well,  Congrese  has  outdone  Hollywood. 
They  have  a  piece  of  legislation  which  has 
been  7  years  in  the  making — and  they're  still 
working  on  it. 

In  1960,  the  first  "Truth-In-Lendlng" 
legislation  was  proposed.  Now  in  1967,  Con- 
gress is  stiU  working  on  it.  The  Senate  finally 
passed  one  this  session  and  sent  it  over  to 
the  House  (where  it's  stiU  in  committee) . 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  blU  la  designed  to 
help  anyone  in  this  country  who  buys  some- 
thing on  credit.  It  should  spell  out  exactly 
what  you're  paying  when  making  an  Install- 
ment purchase. 

Unfortunately,  the  blU  (as  passed  by  the 
Senate)  specifically  excluded  a  most  Im- 
ptortant  area  of  credit  buying:  Revolving 
charge  accounts. 

WCAU-TV  urges  members  of  the  House  to 
amend  the  bUl  to  Include  revolving  charge 
accounts. 

Pigtires  on  a  credit  sale  form  can  be  pre- 
sented In  such  a  way  as  to  confuse  almost 
anyone.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
legislation  and  there  is  example  after  ex- 
ample where  people  apparently  Just  didn't 
know  what  they  were  getting  into.  One  shop- 
per signed  up  to  buy  an  item  for  about  H25. 
and  evidently  agreed  to  pay  $17.50  for  24 
months.  That  meant  the  consumer  ended  up 
paying  $400  for  the  item.  Credit  charges  on 
that  transaction  amounted  to  224  % . 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  setting  interest  fees.  It's  de- 
signed to  let  you  know  how  much  you're 
paying  for  the  Item,  and  how  much  (in 
dollars  and  cents)  you're  paying  for  Interest 
or  carrying  charges. 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation  is  now  in 
the  House  SubcomnUttee  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. We  urge  members  of  that  subcommittee 
to  make  sure  that  revolving  charge  accounts 
are  a  part  of  that  legislation  when  it's  re- 
ported out  onto  the  floor  of  the  House.  And, 


of  course,  when  that  happens,  we  urge  mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pass  the  bill. 

Truth-ln-lending  bills  have  been  In  tb« 
legislative  mlU  for  seven  years.  It's  about 
time  one  was  made  law  so  it  could  (at  long 
last)    help  the  consximer. 


Deployment  of  the  Nike  X 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  release  of  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  September  18  address  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ABM  system  In  the 
United  States,  there  have  been  many 
published  comments  in  newspapers 
around  the  country. 

The  reactions  of  independent  publish- 
ers and  editors  In  our  city  impers  repre- 
sent the  grassroots  opinion  of  thought- 
ful citizens.  One  of  those  whose  judg- 
ment I  respect  Is  the  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Barmer,  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  Jr.  His  editorial  entitled  "For  ABM 
Policy  U-Tum,  McNamara  Awakened 
Late"  was  published  in  the  September  19, 
1967,  issue  of  the  Banner. 

In  this  penetrating  article,  the  Banner 
scores  Secretary  McNsimara  for  his  Rip 
Van  Winkle  attitude  and  his  tendency 
to  sleep  through  the  number  of  alarm 
bells  that  warned  of  the  Soviet  ABM 
construction. 

In  order  to  further  document  the 
mounting  criticism  over  the  delay  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  this  matter.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For      ABM      Poucr      U-Tctrn,      McNamara 
Awakened  Late 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  Is 
not  too  adroit  on  those  security  policy  U- 
tums,  but  he  did  manage  yesterday  to  sig- 
nal one — a  change  of  directions  toward  in- 
stallation of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 
Speaking  before  an  assembly  of  United  Press 
International  editors  and  publishers  in  San 
Francisco,  he  let  it  be  known  that  a  start 
would  be  made  on  that  for  a  "thin"  defensive 
deployment  of  such  with  the  Nlke-X. 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  the  necessity 
to  register  on  him.  As  in  the  case  of  Rip  Van 
winkle,  the  awakening  on  his  part  was  slow. 
But  seven  years — the  tenure  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara to  date — is  a  long  time  to  sleep  with 
numerous  alarm  bells  ringing. 

The  whole  Pentagon  wasn't  snoozing.  Com- 
petent mUitary  authorities,  beginning  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  been  advo- 
cating such  an  installation,  protective  of 
America's  citlea.  The  Joint  Chiefs  unani- 
mously have  recommended  it  as  essential  to 
survival  of  the  nation  in  the  event  of  a  mis- 
sile attack  triggered  by  the  Bed  aggressors. 
That  was  their  view  when  Soviet  Russia  was 
the  only  member  of  that  team  possessing  nu- 
clear capability;  and  they  emphasized  It 
again  when  it  became  clear  tliat  Red  China — 
with  its  own  bomb — ccmld  acquire  a  delivery 
capacity. 


So,  finally,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
acknowledged  the  realities  he  no  longer  could 
deny — and  indicated  consent  for  at  least  a 
partial  preparedness  step  In  that  particular. 
The  "umbreUa"  he  proposes  is  addressed 
primarily  to  the  threat  from  Red  China. 

Had  he  initiated  this  step  at  the  outset  of 
a  necessity  foreseen,  it  would  have  been  in 
a  state  of  readiness  by  now.  He  did  not.  Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  some  $153  million 
for  Initial  procurement  steps  toward  anti- 
missile hardware.  But  the  administration 
turned  thumbs  down  on  that  propKJsal,  too. 

So  there  is  a  big  Job  of  catching-up  to  do — 
even  on  the  present  recommendation,  which 
calls  for  a  start  on  this  program  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year. 

Nobody  is  suggesting — nor  has  suggested — 
that  the  United  States  is  undefended;  nor 
lacking  in  a  stockpUe  of  nuclear  weaponry 
and  the  capacity  to  use  it  for  retaliatory  pur- 
IKises.  The  facilities  sought  in  the  form  of 
Nlke-X  and  kindred  devices  were — and  are— 
for  defense  of  America  at  home;  to  protect 
population  areas  from  enemy  missiles  either 
Intentionally  or  accidentally  triggered  in  this 
direction. 

The  Banner  has  said  this  nation  can  afford 
whatever  it  takes  to  provide  this  mazlmum 
protection,  and  cannot  afford  less  than  that. 

As  mentioned,  Mr.  McNamara  awakened 
slowly.  The  security  installation  here  Is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  barbed  wire 
fence  he  has  proposed  to  construct  against 
the  Viet  Cong  across  that  DMZ. 

There  Is  no  room  for  Rip  Van  Wlnklelsm  at 
the  civilian  helm  of  national  security  plan- 
ning— a  sort  of  Z-Z-Z  line  denoting  the  pro- 
tracted snore. 


RoiGoe  Drummond  Sayi  "Poverty  Pro- 
grams and  Workers  Vital  to  Keeping 
Cities  Cool" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  column  by  Roscoe  Drummoiui, 
published  tn  the  September  15, 1967,  Issue 
of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  en- 
titled. "Poverty  Programs  and  Workers 
Vital  To  Keeping  Cities  Cool": 

Po\T,RTT   Programs   and  Workers   Vital   To 

Keeping  Cities  Cool 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — The  i>eople  who  know  the 
most  about  race  riots  and  what  to  do  about 
them  are  tJie  people  who  run  the  cities — the 
mayors. 

Their  views  deserve  the  most  responsive 
attention — by  Congress  and  by  the  country. 

A  nationwide  survey  in  64  cities,  half  of 
which  had  riots  this  summer,  shows  that 
the  mayors  are  overwhelmingly  agreed  on 
what  does  most  to  cause  riots  and  what  can 
help  most  to  prevent  them. 

The  causes  they  cite  most  frequently  are: 
lack  of  Jobs  and  lack  of  trusted  communica- 
tion between  the  Negroes  and  local  officials. 

As  to  cures,  they  know  better  than  most 
that  there  Is  no  single  solution,  no  instant 
pGLnacea,  but  the  majors — Democratic  and 
Republican — of  these  64  cities  are  unani- 
mous in  their  conviction  that  the  anti- 
poverty  programs  are  crucial  and  construc- 
tive forces  which  need  to  be  continued. 


This  survey  shows  conclusively  that  both 
the  OEO  programs  and  its  workers  played 
a  major  role  in  keeping  scores  of  cities  cool 
this  summer  and  helped  hold  rioting  down 
when  it  wasnt  averted. 

Because  the  survey  was  carried  out  by  the 
OEO,  some  might  dismiss  it  as  self-eerving. 
After  reading  pages  of  direct  quotations  by 
the  mayors  themselves,  I  am  convinced  its 
findings  are  authentic.  The  message  is  this: 

Whatever  else  Congress  may  do  to  help 
solve  the  urban  crisis,  the  one  thing  not  to 
do  is  to  tear  up  the  anti-poverty  adminis- 
tration and  programs. 

They  are  needed  and  nobody  knows  it 
better  than  the  American  mayors  who  have 
endured  the  riots  and  who  have  seen  the 
programs  at  work  in  their  commvmitles. 

In  the  Senate  the  outlook  for  the  anti- 
poverty  bill  is  good.  The  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3. 
endorsed  a  bill  to  continue  and  somewhat 
expand  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  two  years. 

But  there  are  ominous  storm  clouds  in 
the  House.  There  are  still  some  Republicans 
and  Southern  Democrats  who  want  to  dis- 
member the  OBO  and  distribute  the  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies  whether  the  agencies 
want  them  or  not. 

Critics  have  seized  on  headlines  about  the 
one  or  two  Incidents  where  poverty  workers 
were  charged  with  helping  create  a  riot- 
causing  climate. 

The  testimony  of  the  mayors  shows  that 
without  the  anti-poverty  programs  there 
would  have  been  more  violence,  little  com- 
munication with  the  slum  Negroes,  and  no 
significant  beginnings  of  hope  and  assistance 
for  the  urban  jxxjr. 

As  to  p)overty  workers  abetting  riots,  some 
communities  undertake  high-risk  experi- 
ments involving  some  of  the  most  disaffected 
and  alienated  youth. 

Young  men  who  six  months  ago  were  on 
the  streets  and  in  trouble  are  carefuUy  and 
cautiously  given  responsibility,  trained  to 
leaderstiip  and  learn  to  feel  it  Is  just  as 
manly  to  lead  a  work  program  as  to  lead 
a  gang.  A  few  proved  unreUable.  But  out 
of  30,000  Commiuilty  Action  employees,  only 
16  were  arrested,  none  convicted.  And  the 
poverty  program  has  244  buildings  in  the 
hearts  of  the  riot  areas;  none  was  burned 
or  destroyed. 

In  15  cities  local  Community  Action  agen- 
cies calmed  down  bad  situations. 

In  13  cities  they  patroled  trouble  spots 
and  served  as  communication  posts  between 
the  police  and  sliun  areas. 

In  14  cities  the  pKJlice  and  Community 
Action  agencies  had  joint  programs  to  pre- 
vent riots. 

In  eight  cities  the  Juvenile  arrest  rate 
dropped  this  stimmer  and  there  is  good  evi- 
dence this  was  caused  by  more  summer  Jobs. 

The  knowledgeable  testimony  of  the 
mayors  is  that  the  poverty  programs  help 
convert  militancy  Into  responsibility  and 
offer  an  alternative  to  violence. 

Their  testimony  la  practical  and  non- 
sentimental.  It  deserves  to  be  heeded. 


Day  of  Recognition  for  Firefighters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Septem,ber  22.  1967 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1967,  I  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  24  which  would  have  author- 
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Ized  the  President  to  proclaim  May  4. 
1967,  as  a  "Day  of  Recognition"  for  fire- 
fighters. The  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  haa  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 77,  except  that  It  would  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first 
Wednesday  In  May  of  each  year  as  a 
"Day  of  Recognition"  for  firefighters: 
and  HH.  2156,  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Waldie,  of  California,  would  au- 
thorize the  "Day  of  Recognition"  to  be 
the  first  Saturday  in  May  of  each  year. 

A  proclamation  honoring  the  dedica- 
tion and  heroism  of  the  Nation's  fire- 
men is  particularly  appropriate  during 
these  difficult  times. 

Recently.  Mr.  C.  Wilson  Harder,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business,  the  largest  business 
organization  In  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing more  than  239,000  small  business 
members,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject.  The  White  House 
reply  indicates  that  should  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  ever  be  forthcoming, 
the  President  will  be  most  happy  to 
honor  the  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Harder's  letter  and  the 
White  House  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Federation  or 

InDXPENOENCX    Bt7StNE8S, 

San  Mateo.  Calif..  August  31, 1967. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkjlm  Mb.  Pbesidknt:  It  la  respectfully 
•ugg«at«d  tbat  national  aUentlon  be  given 
to  the  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  that 
hM  long  been  displayed  by  the  members  of 
the  Are  departmente  of  this  nation,  with 
the  Institution  at  a  national  Firemen's  Day. 
For  generations,  at  the  risk  of  their  own 
life  and  limb  dedicated  corps  of  men 
throughout  the  land  have  battled  to  save 
life  and  prop«ty  and  the  honor  roll  of  those 
who  have  died  In  the  Une  ot  duty  Is  Indeed 
long. 

Such  a  proclamatliMi  setting  aside  a  day 
foe  observance  of  the  heroism  of  Oremen 
would  be  especially  appropriate  during  this 
era  of  anarchy  when  on  many  occasions  fire- 
men have  been  the  prime  targets  of  snipers, 
while  helpless  to  defend  themselves  in  carry- 
ing out  their  duties. 
Sincerely, 

J  C.  W.  Hakoer. 

*  President. 

The  White  Roose, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  4, 1967. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hakdeb, 

President,  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business.  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Deaji  Mb.  Hakdeb  :  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  recent  suggestion  that  he 
proclaim  a  national  Firemen's  Day. 

The  President  is  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
heroic  contributions  our  firemen  make  to 
this  country  and  also  of  the  unfortunate  and 
Inescapable  hardships  under  which  they  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  perform  their  duties. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  so  many  requests 
for  special  days  of  observance  that  It  has 
been  the  policy,  for  many  years,  that  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  issue  such  Pro- 
clamations only  In  respKuise  to  those  re- 
quested by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. Should  such  a  Joint  Resolution  ever  be 
fortbcomlng,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presl- 
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dent  will  be  most  happy  to  honor  the  re- 
queet. 

With   the  President's  and  my  own  best 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 

Will  Sparks, 
1         Assistant  to  the  President. 


The  "EPIC  Program  at  CaUfornU  State 
College  at  Lot  Angeles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CAUPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
over  1,000  students  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles  took  advantage  of 
a  unique  and  exciting  opportunity  to 
supplement  their  classroom  education 
with  meaningful  and  rewarding  activities 
In  the  community. 

Serving  as  EPIC  volunteers,  these  stu- 
dents gained  valuable  preprofessional 
experience  by  working  with  one  of  over 
100  agencies  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Among  other  things,  the  Cal  State  at 
Los  Angeles  students  tutored  dropouts 
and  potential  dropouts,  served  as  hos- 
pital assistants  and  staffed  a  summer 
school. 

EPIC'S  first  year  had  two  keys  to  Its 
success. 

students  and  coUege  officials  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  extend  the  college 
learning  experience  beyond  the  campus. 
Community  service  agencies  were 
happy  to  expand  agency  activities  and 
services  by  using  college  students  in  para- 
professional  roles. 

During  the  coming  academic  year 
EPIC — educational  participation  in  com- 
munities— offers  even  more  opportunities 
for  the  campus  and  the  community. 
Funding  for  an  additional  year  and  ex- 
panded program  has  made  it  possible  for 
EPIC  to  continue  Its  rapid  growth. 

Some  Cal  State  at  Los  Angeles  students 
will  be  able  to  earn  academic  credit  for 
field  experience  or  Independent  study 
through  EPIC  programs.  Now,  other  col- 
leges in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have  shown 
an  Interest  In  developing  EPIC  outposts 
to  .,erve  their  own  students  and  com- 
munities. 

Cal  State  at  Los  Angeles,  because  of 
its  location  and  nature,  has  been  an 
ideal  campus  for  EPIC  and  Its  programs. 
Most  of  its  20.000  students  are  working 
commuters  who  live  and  have  activities 
away  from  campus.  These  students  are 
not  attracted  by  traditional  collegiate 
activities  such  as  pep  rallies  or  bonfires 


a  sense  of  student  commitment,  and  pro- 
vided countless  service  hours  to  com- 
munity agencies  needing  volunteers  the 
most.  As  a  result.  Interest  in  EPIC  from 
other  colleges  and  the  community  has 
never  been  higher. 

FUNDING 

EPIC  receives  part  of  Its  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  imder  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
a  demonstration — pilot — project.  These 
funds,  75  percent  of  the  total  budget,  are 
allocated  by  the  Coordinating  Council 
for  Higher  Education  In  California.  Re- 
maining funds  and  support  for  the  proj- 
ect are  provided  by  the  California  State 
colleges  and  the  Associated  Students  at 
California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles 
During  the  current  year,  August  1967  to 
July  1968,  the  EPIC  budget  totals  $lii.- 
864,  The  previous  year's  budget  was 
$87,473. 


The  "Rat  Act"  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vniciNiA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav,,  September  22.  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rat  Act  Reversal,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch 
of  PYiday,  September  22,  1967.  The  edi- 
torial commends  Virginia's  10  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  for  distinguishing 
between  a  Federal  problem  and  a  local 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rat  Act  Reversal 
Virginia's  10  congressmen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  standing  firm  in  the  face  of  con- 
siderable emotional  pressure  and  dema- 
goguery  on  the  great  "Rat  Act"  controversy 
of  1967. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  authorizing  $40  million 
In  federal  funds  for  state  health  agencies  to 
use  In  fighting  rodents.  Though  they  did  not 
prevail,  aU  of  Virginia's  congressmen— six 
Democrats  and  tour  Republicans — voted 
against  the  bill. 

Two  months  ago,  the  House  had  rejected 
a  similar  measure.  Almost  Instantly,  the  is- 
sue became  a  cause  celebre.  Those  who  voted 
against  the  bill  in  July  were  denounced  as 
hard-hearted  reactionaries,  enemies  of  the 
poor,  pro-rat.  In  view  of  the  propaganda 
barrage,  it  Is  really  no  surprise  that  48  con- 
gressmen switched  their  votes  to  favor  the 
rat  bin  between  Jtily  and  September,  but 
there  was  not  a  Virginian  among  these 
switch-hitters. 

But,  like  aU  of  today's  (»flege  studentl—,^'™^  ?  °°*  ^  say  that  a  case  could  not 
they  are  seriously  concerned  about  coZ^,^:f,\'Z^'^^\rAo^^tt\'^l 


temparary  problems  and  have  a  strong 
desire  to  Improve  both  themselves  and 
society. 

EPIC  has  channeled  these  student 
energies  into  constructive  community 
activities.  In  so  doing  EPIC  has  made 
good  use  of  pent-up  concerns  for  society, 
provoked  intellectual  stimulation,  added 


is  an  Improvement  over  the  bill  rejected  two 
months  ago.  If  approved  by  the  Senate,  It 
will  channel  funds  through  an  existing  pro- 
gram— Instead  of  setting  up  an  entirely  new 
one — and  state  health  agencies,  rather  than 
federal  housing  officials,  wiU  administer  the 
expenditures. 

Lost  In  the  emotional  uproar  following  the 
rejection  of  the  July  rat  bill  was  the  fact  that 


many  congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
measiu'e  did  so  not  because  they  are  stingy  or 
unconcerned  about  rats,  but  because  the  bill 
was  poorly  planned  and  thrust  upon  them  in 
great  haste. 

There  were — and  are — already  three  federal 
rat  eradication  programs  in  existence.  One  la 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  another  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  a  third  by  the  In- 
terior Department.  The  July  bill  would  have 
set  up  a  fourth  program  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Even  though  the  House  has  reversed  Itself, 
the  issue  Is  still  up  In  the  air.  The  vote  on 
Wednesday  would  escalate  the  federal  war  on 
rats  through  an  existing  health  program,  but 
the  Senate  had  planned  to  add  rodent  eradi- 
cation funds  to  a  housing  bill. 

Thus  the  Issue  has  now  been  reduced  to  a 
question  of  whether  rats  are  a  health  or 
housing  problem.  The  larger  Issue  of  whether 
they  are  a  local  or  federal  problem,  un- 
fortunately, seems  to  have  been  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  feds. 

We  would  have  thought — and  apparently 
Virginia's  congressmen  agree — that  if  ever 
there  were  a  strictly  local  problem,  this  was 
It.  If  America's  cities  can't  contend  with  their 
own  rats  without  turning  to  Washington  for 
help.  Is  there  anything,  really,  that  they  can 
do  all  by  themselves? 


Two-Week  Tour  of  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  articles: 
Laos:  Now  a  Land  of  Intrigue  AMn>  Fitrt  of 

Wab  AifD  PouTics — Diplomats  op  All  Sides 

Mix  F^eelt  in  "Switzerland"  of  Vietnam 

Conflict 

(Note. — Representative  ..McCartht.  in 
Southeast  Asia  on  a  personal  visit  to  observe 
conditions  there.  Is  writing  his  reaction  and 
assessment  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. ) 
(By  Richard  D.  McCartht,  Representative. 
39th  District) 

Vientiane,  Laos.  September  13. — The  round 
of  diplomatic  functions  is  a  bore  In  some 
capitals.  Not  here.  A  typical  cockt&U  party 
will  Include  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China. 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  French,  pafticularly,  take  delight  In 
mixing  these  disparate  elements — especially 
the  stiff  and  remote  Chinese — at  a  single 
function. 

Laos  is  the  Switzerland  of  the  Vietnam 
war— only  more  so.  There  is  more  intrigue 
and  strange  goings  on  at  this  Asian  listening 
post  than  In  possibly  any  other  nation  In 
the  world. 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1962  called  for  a 
neutral  Laos.  They  also  caUed  for  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  troops  from  this  land-locked 
nation  of  2,500,000.  bounded  by  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  China.  Cambodia.  Burma  and 
Thailand.  It  is  primitive  land  where  ducks, 
chickens  and  water  buJffalo  roam  the  roads 
to  the  despair  of  the  few  drivers. 

shifts  allegiancs 
Prince    Souvanna    Photima,    the    durable 
neutralist  prime  minister,  co-operated  with 
the  Russians  up  to  and  after  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Vienna  summit  meeting,  which 


headed  off  a  ptossible  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  confronta- 
tion over  Laos. 

When  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to  with- 
draw from  Laos  as  the  other  nations  did. 
Souvanna  protested  to  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  which  Ls  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  India,  Canada  and  Poland.  The 
ICC  U  headquartered  here. 

When  this  move  produced  no  results,  he 
shifted  his  alleglence  to  rightist  foroee  loyal 
to  the  shaky  throne.  Commimist  cabinet 
members  promptly  withdraw  from  the  gov- 
ernment. (Souvanna  has  left  their  seats 
vacant  i 

Unable  to  confirm  the  exact  extent  of 
Infiltration  into  Laos.  Souvanna  asked  the 
U.S.  to  photograph  North  Vietnamese  activ- 
ities from  the  air  and  granted  permission 
for  the  airplanes  to  fire  back  If  flred  upon. 
These  resulted  In  the  recent  new  reports  that 
the  US.  has  bombed  Laos. 

meets  with  ministers 

An  estimated  25,000  Vietnamese  continue 
to  hold  much  terrltc«7  In  Laos.  In  the  north, 
they  hold  the  key  Plain  of  Jars  and  two  full 
provinces.  In  the  south,  they  control  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  traU,  the  key  route  I<x  re-supply- 
Ing  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces 
In  South  Vietnam.  But  several  of  the  previ- 
ously dissident  Lao  factions  have  united 
against  them. 

Rep.  Lester  L  Wolff  (D.,  Great  Neck)  and 
the  writer  met  with  two  Lao  cabinet  min- 
isters at  the  home  of  the  U.S.  aid  director. 
Joseph  Mendenhall.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mekong  River  overlooking  ThaUand.  Then 
we  flew  by  helicopter  into  the  rugged  moun- 
tains of  northern  Laos  to  meet  Gen.  Vang 
Pao,  the  undisputed  chief  of  250,000  Meo 
tribesmen.  Proud  and  Independent  descend- 
ants of  itlneran  Mongolians,  the  Meoe  sup- 
ported by  the  Lao  air  force,  axe  fighting  to 
recapture  mountain  territory,  which  they 
have  occupied  for  centuries,  from  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

AMERICAN    MXTRDEREO 

This  year  the  Lao  government,  with  VS. 
assistance,  will  re-locate  some  40,000  Meo 
and  Lao  refugees  to  bring  the  total  resettled 
to  300,000.  The  U.S.  has  also  provided  food 
and  helped  the  Meos  build  roads,  schools  and 
medical  facilities — aU  firsts  for  this  primitive 
but  proud  people. 

Next  we  flew  south  to  meet  Col.  Somphet 
Sotsavan.  who  recently  ousted  Gen.  Kong  Ly 
to  gain  leadership  of  the  10.000  neutralist 
armed  forces.  Using  arms,  including  Russian 
.artillery,  obtained  in  the  pro-Russian  days. 
the  neutralists  are  engaged  In  a  fight  with 
the  Communist  Phathet  Lao  which  recently 
stepped  up  its  incursions  Into  the  country- 
side. 

Ten  days  ago  the  Pathet  Laos  murdered  a 
Lao  rural  development  leader  who  had  orga- 
nized a  tractoc  co-operative.  Earlier  they 
murdered  an  American  Volunteer  Service 
worker — a  conscientious  objector  to  the  VS. 
Draft — and  tvpo  Lao  workmen  on  a  U.S.-spon- 
sored  road  building  project. 

MAKE    LITTLE    HEADWAY 

Despite  deep  unease  over  the  terror  among 
unarmed  American  civlUans,  the  VS. — nnriw 
Mr.  Mendenhall's  energetic  leadershljp — has 
a  very  effective  program  under  way  ot  school 
and  road  building,  teacher  training  and  agri- 
cultural assistance. 

With  a  new  U.S.-built  road  Into  Vlentdane, 
farmers  are  able  to  transport  their  crops  into 
the  swarming,  sociable  morning  market.  We 
visited  several  promising  "self-help"  projects 
including  one  which,  with  the  uae  ot  maw 
seeds,  fertilizer  and  irrigation,  can  double 
and  even  quadruple  rloe  production. 

Despite  increased  efforts,  the  Patliei  Lao 
Is  making  little  headway.  Ttie  reaaon  seems 
obvious  to  the  dedicated  and  hard-working 
civilians  here,  who  say:  "They  can  point  to 
negative  aspects  of  the  Lao  government.  But 


they  offer  only  terror  and  vague  promises 
alx>ut  the  future.  They  have  no  positive. 
practical  program  for  improvements  as  we 
do." 

McCarthy  Sees  Hope  fob  Earlt  Settlement 
OF  War  in  Vietnam — TtJRMoiL  in  China 
To  Have  Big  Effect  on  All  Asia  and  Mat 
Speed  Pressure  on  Hanoi 

( By  Richard  D.  McCartht) 

Hong  Kong.  September  12  (delayed). — The 
favorite  game  in  this  bustling  and  troubled 
enclave  is  "China  watching." 

And  what  do  the  China  watchers  watch? 

TurmoU  bordering  on  anarchy  Inside  a  na- 
tion with  nuclear  weapons. 

A  seemingly  senUe  Mao  Tse-tung  locked 
in  a  desperate  Internal  encounter  with  his 
opponents. 

A  nation  of  more  than  700  milUon  people 
exporting  subversion  and  terror  to  more  than 
a  dozen  nations.  There  even  have  been  re- 
ports here  that  Mao  is  trying  this  tactic  on 
his  Soviet  neighbors. 

All  of  which  Is  having  a  profound  effect 
on  both  the  Communist  and  non-Commu- 
nlst  worlds. 

forging  strong  chain 

tieonld  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  chief,  has  condemned  the  "inhuman 
repression  and  fanaticism  of  tiie  Red  Guards' 
terror"  In  China.  He  charged  that  Mao  is 
replacing  Marxism-Leninism  with  adventur- 
ism and  asserted  that  Mao  "could  no  longer 
be  called  a  communist."  He  said  the  Soviets 
will  hall  the  victory  of  those  resisting  Mao's 
leadership. 

Non-communist  Asia  Is  reacting  to  the 
thunder  out  of  China  with  a  burst  of  unpar- 
alleled energy.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  nations  in  China's  shadow  are  working 
together  to  forge  a  regional  chain  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the 
Slno  giant. 

REGIONAL  PLAN  DRAnXD 

Last  week  delegates  from  Thailand,  In- 
donesia, Brunei,  the  Fbillpplnee,  Singapore. 
Laos,  Malaysia  and  South  Vietnam,  met  in 
Kuala  Lumpiu-. 

They  agreed  to  launch  90  regional  air.  rail, 
road,  marine  and  telecommunications  proj- 
ects. Japan,  the  undisputed  industrial  and 
economic  leader  of  non-Communist  Asia,  will 
provide  the  necessary  technical  assistance. 

In  Thailand  last  week,  delegates  from  the 
same  countries  convened  to  draft  a  regional 
plan  for  manpower  development  and  educa- 
tional planning. 

Indlv-lduaUy,  Asian  countries — several  with 
U.S.  financial  aid — are  moving  to  counter 
CommunlBt  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare with  "revolutionary  development  pro- 
grams." 

ASIAN  HELP  STRONG 

Thailand  will  devote  60  per  cent  of  a  sharp- 
ly increased  budget  next  year  to  rural  and 
national  development  programs. 

Militarily,  the  nations  of  Asia  are  provid- 
ing more  help  in  '^ietnani  than  many  Amer- 
icans realize.  South  Vietnam  has  154  bat- 
talions in  the  field.  The  U.S.  has  84,  South 
Korea,  with  46.000  men  on  duty,  1«  third. 

Thailand,  this  observer  learned,  will  soon 
increase  Its  combat  force  in  Vietnam.  The 
Thais  also  permit  the  UjS.  to  launch  70  per 
cent  of  its  air  strikes  against  Vietnam  from 
six  Thai  air  bases. 

SOVDST  CONCERNED  OVER  CHINA 

The  convulsions  inside  China  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  tiie  prospects  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. Highly  placed  VS.  diplomats  in  Asia 
believe  that  w!bUe  North  Vietnam,  and  China 
may  not  wish  to  terminate  the  coiifliot,  the 
Russians  might. 

One  U.S.  ambassador  put  It  to  the  writer 
tblfi  way:  "Tbe  SovletB  are  deeply  oonoemed 
over  what's  happening  in  Cblna.  At  home, 
they  have  serious  farm  pwoblems.    . 
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They  hardly  have  enough  ships  to  keep  up 
with  their  requirements  and  they  have  finan- 
cial problems  with  their  East  BMropean  alUea, 

"The  Vietnam  war  U  a  major  strain  on 
them.  They  would  like  to  redirect  spending 
to  other  areas." 

T7.S.  BOLE  TO  REMAIN  BIG 

Another  U.S.  diplomat,  a  charge  d'affaires, 
described  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  Russlana  have  a  lot  of  fish  they'd  like 
to  fry  with  us.  They  have  got  to  settle  this 
war.  The  Chinese  don't  want"  it  settled. 

"But  If  North  Vietnam  does  go  to  the  con- 
ference table  at  Soviet  \irglng,  the  Russians 
probably  will  have  to  pick  up  the  billion 
dollar  tab  to  repair  North  Vltnamese  war 
damaged." 

If  i>eace  comes  to  Vietnam — and  the  ob- 
server   believes    it's    blowing    that    way one 

still  leaves  Asia  with  the  grim  realization  that 
th«  United  States  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  manUe  of  leadership  In 
this  part  of  the  world. 

17.8.  PROBLEM  ClTlim 

A  response  to  this  argument  came  last 
week  from  a  high  American  official  at  a  meet- 
ting  of  leading  ITial  citizens: 

"We  Americana,"  he  said,  admire  your  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  independence 
which  you  struggled  for  a  thousand  years  to 
maintain.  We  will  help  you.  But  you  must 
understand  that  back  home  In  the  cities  at 
America,  we  have  grave  problems  of  our  own 
that  must  be  solved  promptly. 

"So  we  welcome  the  many  signs  of  Increas- 
ing regional  strength  here  In  Asia  and  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  you  wlU  be  mili- 
tarily, economically  and  poUtlcally  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  the  burden 
yourselves." 
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Anti-Ballistic-Mitsile  System  for  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  22,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor  earlier  this 
week,  while  the  proposed  limited  antl- 
ballistic-misslle  system  Is  a  crucial  step 
In  the  right  direction.  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  a  thin  ABM  system  Is 
not  enough  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country. 

We  would  have  to  spend  bllUons  of 
dollars  on  defense  before  anyone  could 
say  a  dime  was  wasted  If  it  led  to  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  our  American  serv- 
icemen or  of  American  civilians. 

The  need  for  an  ABM  defense  second 
to  none  is  recognized  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Defense  Against  Missiles,"  pub- 
lished In  the  September  20,  1967,  Issue 
of  the  News  and  Courier  at  Charleston 
S.C. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DxFENSz  Against  Missiles 

The  Johnson  administration's  decision  to 
deploy  a  limited  anO-balUstlc  missile  system 
represents  a  concession  to  strong  demands 


from  Congress.  An  ABM  la  a  weapon  for 
knocking  nuclear  missiles  out  of  the  skies. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
favors  only  a  thin  ABM  system  designed  to 
counter  Chinese  Communist  missiles  In  the 
19708  and  accidental  firings  of  a  few  missiles 
by  the  Soviets.  The  proposed  system  Is  not  a 
countcrmeasure  against  the  strong  ABM 
system  which  the  Soviets  are  installing. 
Mr.  McNamara  remains  hostile  to  a  heavy 
ABM  defense. 

The  public  may  be  lulled  Into  Imagining 
that  a  limited  ABM  svstem  is  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  United"  States.  The  need  for  a 
full-scale  defense  is  more  difflcult  to  present 
than  the  need  for  offensive  missiles.  Yet  ABM 
defenses  are  a  key  part  of  the  nuclear  de- 
fense equation.  As  the  Soviets  increase  their 
ABM  defenses,  they  will  feel  more  secure. 
They  will  bo  tempted  to  engage  In  nuclear 
blackmail  if  the  U.S.  lacks  antl-baUlstlc  mis- 
sile protection. 

Mr.  McNamara,  In  his  speech  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, pinned  his  hopes  on  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  urged  the  USSR  to  Join 
m  "a  race  toward  reasonableness,"  Instead 
of  an  arms  race.  He  made  this  same  appeal 
months  ago.  The  Soviets  have  continued  to 
deploy  ABM  forces.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  proceeded  with  development  of  sophis- 
ticated missiles  with  large  payloads. 

In  short,  Mr.  McNamara,  in  rejecting  a 
full-scale  ABM  system,  Is  engaging  in  what 
Technology  Week  has  called  "unilateral  non- 
armament."  He  favors  defense  against  Bed 
China— the  No.  2  threat  to  American  se- 
curity—but disapproves  adequate  ABM  de- 
fense against  Russia,  which  is  the  No  1 
danger  to  the  United  States,  on  the  ground 
that  constructing  such  a  defense  would  be 
provocative. 

Members  of  Congress  Intend  to  see  that 
the  light  ABM  system  shall  be  expanded  Into 
a  heavy  system.  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D- 
R.I.),  chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee,  has  called  the  limited  ABM  sys- 
tem "a  starter  toward  an  over-all  effecUve 
antl-balllstlc  system." 

Advocates  of  a  full-scale  ABM  system  rec- 
ognize that  the  cost  is  high  In  dollars 
Maintenance  of  freedom  Is  never  cheap  All 
the  defensive  systems  created  since  World 
War  II.  which  have  preserved  American  lib- 
erties, have  been  costly  In  national  treasure 
Nevertheless,  the  challenges  of  a  resolute 
ambitious  enemy  require  a  free  nation  t<i 
utilize  its  technological  resources  to  the 
fullest.  Failure  to  move  ahead  In  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  would  give  the  Soviet 
Union  strategic  superiority  over  the  United 
States.  Every  American  can  understand  what 
that  would  mean. 
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Because  the  Jobless  rate  has  dropped 
to  less  than  4  percent,  and  the  number 
of  Jobless  haa  been  reduced  11/2  million- 

Because  3  million  older  Americans 
have  received  hospital  care  and  5.5  mil- 
lion received  physicians'  services  under 
the  President's  medicare  program; 

Because  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Is  now  helping  8  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  children,  and  more 
than  135,000  needy  college  students  are 
able  to  receive  an  education  through 
Federal  grants; 

Because  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
duced a  72  percent  expansion  of  Federal 
programs  that  directly  combat  poverty 
and  help  the  poor; 

Because  4  million  Americans  have 
moved  above  the  poverty  line  as  a  result 
of  laws  enacted  under  this  administra- 
tion; and 

Because  more  than  8  million  workers 
are  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  and 
because  more  human  rights  legislation 
has  been  passed  under  President  Johnson 
than  under  any  other  President. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Lyndon  Johnson's  Presidency 
This  Is  the  President  who  Is  trying  to 
make  social  security  real  security  for 
Americans  young  and  old. 

He  is  trying  to  clean  up  the  air,  our 
rivers,  and  our  cities. 

Being  mad  at  him  may  be  a  pastime— 
but  Democratic  progress  has  been  full 
time  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 


Being  Mad  at  Presidents  Is  a  Popular 
National  Pastime:  Bat  tiie  President's 
Record  Speaks  for  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  popu- 
lar these  days  to  ask:  "Are  you  mad  at 
the  President?"  Is  It  not  one  of  our  favor- 
ite pastimes,  being  mad  at  the  President? 
Yet,  I  doubt  whether  many  Americans 
are  mad  at  him — 

Because  there  are  6  million  more 
people  at  work,  and  in  higher  paying 
jobs,  since  President  Johnson  took  office- 


It  Is  Time  To  Do  Something  About  Atti- 
tude of  People  Rather  Than  Put  More 
Money  in  Their  Pockets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  enclosed  article  written  by  Dick 
West,  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  con- 
cerning an  article  by  Archie  Moore,  the 
retired  boxing  champion.  Archie  Moore 
should  be  applauded  many  times  over  for 
what  he  has  said  about  "the  conditions  of 
our  country  today  as  compared  to  the 
misery  of  the  depression.  The  point  he 
makes  about  the  motivation  and  drive  of 
those  of  the  depression  which  gave  them 
the  desire  and  determination  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  as  compared  to  the 
lack  of  such  qualities  among  the  rioters 
and  malcontents  of  today  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  basic  problem  in  our  countrv  to- 
day and  httle  attention  Is  given  to  its 
solution.  I  would  venture  to  say  mo.<;t  of 
my  constitutents  agree  with  Mr.  Moore 
completely  that  too  many  people  want 
something  for  nothing  and  It  Is  time  to 
do  something  about  the  attitude  of  peo- 
ple rather  than  try  to  put  more  money  in 
their  ixx:kets. 

The  article  follows: 


The  Depression's  Compensations 
(By  Dick  West) 

He  won't  get  a  Pulitzer,  but  no  piece  of 
prose  on  the  rlota  packs  the  punch  of  one 
written  recently  for  the  San  Diego  Union  by 
Arcliie  Moore,  the  retired  Negro  boxing 
champion. 

■  The  devil  Is  at  work  In  America,"  wrote 
Archie. 

■  Snipers  and  looters,  white  or  black,  de- 
serve 110  mercy. 

■I  was  bom  In  a  ghetto,  but  I  refused  to 
stay  there.  I  am  a  Negro,  and  proud  to  be 
one.  I  am  also  an  American,  and  I'm  proud 
of  that. 

•Today's  young  people  think  they  have  a 
hard  lot.  They  should  have  been  around  In 
the  '30s  when  I  was  coining  up  in  St.  Louis. 
We  had  no  way  to  go,  but  a  lot  of  us  made  It. 

"I  became  light  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  A  kid  down  the  block,  Clark  Terry, 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  ja2z  musi- 
cians In  the  world.  There  were  doctors,  law- 
yers and  chiefs  who  came  out  of  that  ghetto." 

Now,  here's  the  best  part: 

"We  made  It  because  we  had  a  goal,  and 
we  were  willing  to  work  for  It.  Don't  talk  to 
me  of  your  'guaranteed  national  Income.'  Any 
fool  knows  that  this  is  Insanity.  "' 

"Do  we  bring  those  who  worked  to  get 
ahead  down  to  the  level  of  those  who  never 
gave  a  damn? 

"The  world  owes  nobody — black  or  white — 
a  living,  God  helpw  the  man  who  helps  him- 
self." 

There  Is  more  to  It,  but  we  picked  out  for 
quotation  that  part  about  the  Great  Depres- 
sion for  a  particular  purpose. 

The  depression  (1930-41)  was  horrible,  but 
those  who  experienced  It  came  out  with  last- 
ing compensations. 

They  learned,  first,  that  even  a  penny  was 
precious.  I  weU  remember  my  father  walking 
eight  blocks  to  save  2  cents  on  an  armload 
of  turnip  greens — one  grocer  wanted  11,  the 
other  9. 1  thought  of  him,  rest  his  soul,  when 
I  read  recently  that  a  stenographer  In  New 
York  City  was  getting  (8,000  a  year  for  teach- 
ing ballet  In  the  Job  Corps  as  a  sideline. 

Second,  those  who  experienced  the  depres- 
sion learned  the  value  of  a  job — any  kind  of 
a  Job.  You  grabbed  whatever  came  along, 
because  you  had  to.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  present-day  luxury  of  waiting  for  the 
most  desirable. 

The  third  compensation — well,  let  Archie 
Moore  say  It  again :  "We  made  It  because  we 
had  a  goal,  and  we  were  willing  to  work  for 
it." 

You  learned  that  getting  ahead  demanded 
courage,  work,  sacrifice  and  guts.  It  was  a 
way  of  life. 

John  Connally  left  a  tenant  farm,  hitch- 
hiked to  Austin  and  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Texas  selling  chewing  gum 
and  chopping  weeds  along  narrow  hot-topped 
highways. 

Allan  Shivers  sold  shoes. 

District  Atty.  Henry  Wade  thumbed  rides 
from  his  home  town  of  Rockwall  to  Austin 
to  study  law  and  enrolled  In  the  university 
with  50  cents  In  his  p>ocket. 

Columnist  Paul  Crume  washed  dishes,  and 
when  he  got  down  to  his  last  quarter  "Dr. 
Walter  Webb,  who  took  an  Interest  In  me, 
would  come  up  with  some  Idea  that  carried 
me  through." 

In  1934  It  was  estimated  that  5.000  stu- 
dents on  the  campus  never  ate  breakfast,  al- 
though you  could  get  cereal  and  coffee  for  a 
dime. 

Archie  Moore  says  the  devU  Is  at  work  In 
America  today. 

The  real  devil,  aside  from  the  Red  devil. 
is  a  decay  In  the  American  spirit. 

Too  many  of  us  expect  something  for 
nothing.  We  demand  this  and  that,  when 
actually  we  have  no  right  to  demand  any- 
thing without  working  for  it.  Now,  even 
worse,  what  we  want  has  become  a  "right." 


During  the  riots  In  Detroit,  jobeTwent  beg- 
ging at  $1.50  an  hour — some  for  $2.26.  But 
a  whole  section  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
those  who  didn't  have  the  character  to  sac- 
rifice and  lift  themselves  to  a  higher  plateau 
by  their  own  muscle  and  sweat. 

We  have  enjoyed  nearly  2S  years  of  post- 
war prosperity — and  may  there  never  be  an- 
other depression  of  despair.  But  the  waves 
of  economic  plenty  have  washed  away  some- 
thing that  was  sturdy  and  stable. 

As  income  and  pocket  change  have  grown 
to  unbelievable  proportions,  so  has  crime. 

As  home  ownership  has  Increased,  so  have 
divorce  and  bastardy. 

As  churches  multiply  and  rise  in  architec- 
tural splendor,  so  does  cynicism  toward  the 
verities  of  morality. 

As  bank  deposits  soar,  so  does  bankruptcy 
of  business  and  of  personal  honor. 

Americ.1  has  not  gone  to  hell,  but  this  Is 
true: 

In  times  of  adversity,  there  are  more  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  fight — because 
they  have  to.  In  times  of  plenty,  there  are 
more  who  want  to  take  It  easy. 

The  tragedy  of  our  slums  Is  not  only  their 
filth  and  ratholes;  It  Is  the  unwillingness  of 
BO  many  to  sacrifice  and  work  to  get  ou*  of 
the  ghetto. 

The  real  devil  Archie  Moore  was  talking 
about  is  the  attitude  that  life's  blessings  are 
to  be  served  up,  like  turkey  and  dressing,  on 
a  silver  platter. 

A  great  society?  Billions  can't  build  It  If 
the  heart  Isn't  right,  the  head  Is  lazy  and 
the  hands  unwiUing  to  dig  the  solid  founda- 
tions. 


A  Tribute  to  J.  D.  "Red"  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  31,  1967 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  In  my 
congiesiiional  district  is  J.  D.  "Red"  Hill, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union. 

On  September  15,  1967,  a  tribute  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Hill  on  his  retirement  after 
34  years  of  service  to  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  to  the  people  of  his  com- 
munity, 

Mr,  Hill  was  one  of  the  17  employees  of 
the  St.  Joseph  County  community  who 
on  July  19,  1933,  applied  for  the  charter 
of  a  local  union  which  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  famous  Studebaker  Local  5, 
UAW. 

•Red"  Hill  has  not  only  been  a  leader 
in  the  UAW  union  but  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  citizens  of  St.  Joseph 
County,  Ind.  in  a  wide  variety  of  civic 
and  community  activities. 

He  has  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
make  life  better  for  American  working 
men  and  women  and  I  am  pleased  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  September  16,  1967, 
South  Bend  Tribune  describing  the  testi- 
monial banquet  honoring  "Red"  Hill: 
Some  300  Attend  Testimonial — J.  D.  Hnx 
Retires  Ajter  34  Yeabs  With  UAW 
(By  Ray  Gregg) 

It  was  like  a  homecoming  Friday  night  In 
the  Indiana  Club  for  many  erf  the  men  who 


helped  to  found  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  In  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s. 
The  old-timers  were  part  of  the  300  or  so 
friends  and  associates  who  gathered  at  a 
testimonial  dinner,  sponsored  by  UAW  Local 
5.  to  pay  their  respects  to  James  D.  (Red) 
Hill,  retiring  after  34  years  in  organized 
labor. 

Even  the  site  of  the  dinner  lent  ItseU  to 
the  occasion,  because  the  Indiana  Club  fig- 
ured prominently  in  the  early  years  of  the 
UAW.  The  union  held  Itc  second  convention 
there  in  1936. 

Both  the  rank  and  file  and  leaders  In  the 
UAW  were  on  hand  to  felicitate  Hill,  who  was 
one  of  the  17  Studebaker  Corp.  employees 
who  applied  July  19.  1933,  for  the  charter  of 
AFL  Local  18310,  the  forerunner  of  Local  5. 
charter    members 

Representing  the  rank  and  file  were  many 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  local  union, 
which  once  was  the  largest  labor  group  In 
the  area  when  Studebaker  was  counted  as  a 
major  automobile  producer. 

Representing  the  leadership  were  10  past 
presidents  of  Local  6,  including  Hill  and 
Raymond  H.  Bemdt  of  Indianapolis,  director 
of  the  UAW's  Region  3.  Also  at  the  dinner 
were  EmU  Mazey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
UAW  International  Union,  and  DaUas  Sells  of 
Anderson,  president  of  the  Indiana  AFL-CIO 
Council. 

Odell  Newburn,  current  president  of  Local 
5,  which  was  stripped  of  most  of  Its  mem- 
bership when  Studebaker  quit  auto  manu- 
facturing here  at  the  end  of  1963,  saw  the 
testimonial  dinner  as  the  first  bid  of  the  re- 
vival Local  5  to  resume  Its  onetime  role  of 
community  leadership. 

REBUILDING     MEMBERSHIP 

Now  called  Amalgamated  Local  6,  the  labor 
group  Is  rebuilding  Its  membership  from  em- 
ployees of  Kaiser  Jeep  Corp.,  Cummins  En- 
gine Co.  and  Allied  Products  Corp.,  all  oc- 
cupying parts  of  the  former  Studebaker 
manufacturing  complex,  as  weU  as  from  em- 
ployees of  several  smaller  companies  In  the 
area. 

Mazey,  In  listing  Hill's  contributions  to 
organized  labor,  noted  that  the  South  Bend 
man  "played  a  very  Important  role  In  the 
greatest  social  revolution  that  ever  has  taken 
place." 

Mazey  pointed  to  the  big  strides  made  by 
organized  labor  In  the  last  30  years,  contend- 
ing that  workers  had  thrown  off  the  shackles 
of  an  Industrial  dictatorship  to  take  part  in 
an  industrial  democracy. 

"Whenever  an  employer  has  the  sole  power 
to  determine  his  employee's  working  condi- 
tions, the  employer  Is  a  dictator,  no  matter 
how  benevolent  he  might  be,"  Mazey  de- 
clared. 

CITES     UNEMPLOYMENT 

He  observed  that  in  1933,  when  the  fore- 
runner of  Local  5  was  organized,  unemploy- 
ment nationally  was  26  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  and  52  per  cent  In  Michigan's  auto  In- 
dustry, compared  with  the  current  figure  of 
around  4  per  cent. 

"It  was  in  this  climate  that  Red  Hill  and 
the  others  began  to  build,"  Mazey  went  on. 
It  was  the  time  when  thousands  of  auto 
workers  were  fired  from  their  Jobs  because 
they  dared  to  exercise  their  right  of  Joining 
a  union. 

Bemdt.  who  served  as  toastmaster  for  the 
dinner,  also  pointed  to  Hill's  many  organized 
labor  and  community  activities.  Reflecting 
Newburn's  expectations  for  the  future  of 
Local  5,  Bemdt  hoped  that  "the  voice  of 
Local  5  again  will  speak  out  In  the  commu- 
nity as  it  did  for  so  many  years." 
dares   to  dream 

Sells,  m  adding  his  felicitations,  asserted 
that  "men  like  Red  Hill,  who  dared  to  dream 
are  the  ones  responsible  for  Social  Security, 
vacations  with  pay,  paid  holidays,  pensions, 
insurance  programs  and  many  of  the  other 
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benefits  that  have  accrued  to  organized 
labor  In  the  laat  34  years." 

He  added,  '"Back  In  the  days  when  the 
going  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  men  like 
Red  Hin  put  In  an  untold  number  of  hours 
to  bring  these  things  about  as  they  looked 
to  tomorrow  ror  a  better  world. 

Sitting  beside  Hill  at  the  head  table  was 
hla  wife.  Seated  In  front  of  them  were  their 
several  children  and  their  families. 

The  Hills  received  gifts  presented  by  Jack 
Welsh,  recording  secretary  of  Local  5,  and 
a  civic  certificate  of  appreciation  from 
Mayor  Lloyd   M.   Allen. 

PAST    PRESIDENTS 

Past  presidents  of  Local  5  who  attended, 
besidee  Hill  and  Berndt,  were  Russell  Merrill, 
the  first  lulltlme  president  of  the  local  un- 
ion, and  Louis  Nagy.  Al  Richardson,  Wil- 
liam Ogden,  Forrest  Hanna,  Woodrow  Prick, 
Harry  Dellnski  and  Vane  (Skinny)  Burgoyne 

Rev.  Mark  J.  Fitzgerald,  C.S.C.  labor  ex- 
pert on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  gave  the  Invocation.  Newburn  presided 
at  the  dinner. 

Hill  became  Interested  In  union  activities 
after  being  employed  by  Studebaker  in  1924. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Studebaker  un- 
ion, he  was  one  of  the  first  five  stewards 
elected  in  1934.  Two  years  later,  he  became 
chief  steward  and  alternate  divisional  rep- 
resentative. 

Later.  Hill  served  seven  one-year  terms  as 
divisional  representative  and  two  one-year 
terms  as  president.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Studebaker  Local  5  News  from  1940  to  1949, 
also  taking  part  in  UAW  educational  pro- 
grams. 

In  World  War  n.  Hill  was  on  the  plant 
raUon  board  and  was  liaison  between  Local 
5  and  the  War  Labor  Board.  He  also  was 
Chairman  of  a  committee  to  serve  the  needs 
of  wounded  servicemen  at  Camp  Atterbury. 

In  1951,  Hill  was  named  assistant  director 
of  the  Studebaker  Intra-Corporatlon  Coun- 
cil to  service  Local  5  and  other  Studebaker 
local  unions  In  California,  Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Canada. 

In  1958,  he  was  reassigned  to  the  OAW 
organizing  department.  In  1963,  he  went  on 
the  UAW  Region  3  staff  as  a  service  repre- 
sentative. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THB  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Cod*  or  Laws  or  thb  United  States 
TnxK  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Rbcord;   arrangement,  styi,e,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof 
(Jan.  12.  1896,  c.  23.  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttlk  44.  Section  182b.  Same;   illcs- 
tsations.  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936.  c.  630,  { '2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUvery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Conmilttee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited  : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— Tht 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  foUows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 


ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7',2 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  "/i -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
tised  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendi.x."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  ndt  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  davs. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. —The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  tliat  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  o<  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 


printed.     This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( i ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2i  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  e.\. 
tension  from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reportens  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  hnmedl- 
ately  following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  la  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Omcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


CHANGS  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  mav  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rkord. 


Citizen  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  he  Is  willing  to  pursue  any 
road  to  meaningful  discussions  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  regarding  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  individual, 
with  an  apparent  overinflated  valuation 
on  his  own  importance,  has  seen  fit  to 
accuse  our  President  of  undercutting  his 
own  efforts  for  peace.  While  the  charge 
itself  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  the  wide- 
spread coverage  given  to  his  statement 
has  created  some  consternation. 

An  editorial  in  the  Beaumont  Enter- 
prise, a  Texas  daily  newspaper  of  out- 
standing reputation,  places  the  episode 
In  Its  proper  perspective. 

The  editorial,  which  I  feel  will  be  of 
Interest  to  my  colleagues,  follows: 
Citizen  Diplomacy 

Harry  S.  Ashmore's  venture  In  the  tricky 
realm  of  diplomacy  ended  up  with  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  noise. 

Though  we  would  not  question  the  motives 
Of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  former  editor 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  In  his  visit  to  Hanoi, 
and  in  the  sut>sequent  drafting  of  a  peace 
proposal  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  after  consultations 
with  someone  In  the  State  Department,  we 
are  disappointed  that  he  did  not  accept  in 
stride  failure  of  those  efforts. 

Instead,  he  accused  President  Johnson  of 
"effectively  and  brutally"  canceling  them  out 
through  a  letter  of  firmer  tone  sent  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leader  about  the  same 
time. 

As  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  of  Illinois  em- 
phaslzee,  it  is  ridiculous  to  conclude  that  the 
Chief  Executive  would  knowingly  torpedo  any 
peace  effort,  no  matter  by  whom  Inspired, 
that  gave  the  slight  hope  of  bringing  North 
Vietnam  to  the  conference  table  under  condi- 
tions that  were  honorable  and  within  the 
broadest  framework  of  administration  policy. 

We  are  convinced  that  few  Americans  are 
more  anxious  than  the  President  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  frustrating  conflict  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  State  Department,  It  seems,  didn't  tell 
Ashmore  and  his  associate  In  the  Hanoi  mis- 
sion and  private  peace  probe.  Editor  William 
C.  Baggs  of  the  Miami  News,  that  what  were 
considered  much  more  significant  contacts 
were  being  made  In  Moscow  with  North  Viet- 
namese representatives.  So,  understandably 
Ashmore  and  Baggs  thought  theirs  was  the 
top  show  at  the  moment.  Not  to  have  been 
fuUy  filled  in  didn't,  of  course,  leave  a  good 
taste  in  the  Joumallste'  mouths  later. 

Outbursts  like  Ashmore's  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  Americans  in  public  life  who 
seek  every  means  of  beUttUng  the  adminU- 
waUons  Vietnam  poUclea  and  plUng  addl- 
aonal  burdens  upon  toe  shoulders  of  the 
harassed  Chief  Executive. 


Appendix 

The  Ashmore  affair,  and  the  resultant  prop- 
aganda benefits  to  both  the  doves  and  the 
enemy,  add  to  the  picture  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  this  nation  is  presenting 
to  the  world.  No  good  can  come  of  that. 

We  have  serious  doubts  anyway  about  these 
peace  efforts  by  private  citizens.  In  this  case, 
we  have  a  feeling  that  more  harm  than  good 
was  done. 

The  government  has  at  its  disposal  every 
conceivable  channel  for  making  known  to 
Hanoi  our  position  on  every  question  that 
can  possibly  be  raised  In  connection  with  the 
military  confrontation.  Let's  leave  the  diplo- 
matic maneuvers  to  that  department. 


President   Dryden's   Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
port is  now  available  by  the  president 
of  the  National  Guard  Association  of 
Michigan  concerning  the  role  of  the 
Guard  in  the  recent  Etetroit  riots.  I  ask 
that  the  report  by  President  Howard  M. 
Dryden  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
A  Report  by  Howard  M.  Dryden.  PREsroENT, 

National  Guard  Association  or  Michgan 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  National 
Guard  of  Michigan  has  received  a  great  deal 
of  adverse  publicity  as  a  result  of  the  duty 
it  was  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  civil 
disturbance  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

In  reading  accounts  of  the  riot  in  Ixjth 
local  and  national  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, we  were  appalled  at  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  statlBtlcs,  and  the  misinformation  pre- 
sented to  the  pubUc  as  factual,  on  the  spot 
accounts  of  the  disturbance. 

As  a  Commander,  I  am  proud  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  officers  and  men  conducted 
themselves.  As  an  Association,  it  is  our 
duty  to  compile  and  present  to  the  public  a 
factual  account  of  toe  role  played  by  toe 
National  Guard  in  toe  crisis  and  to  correct 
the  record  once  and  for  all  in  toe  eyes  of  toe 
public  and  toe  other  members  of  toe  Na- 
tional Guard  of  toe  United  States. 

The  Detroit  Police  Department  called  to 
request  toat  the  National  Guard  be  placed 
on  alert  for  a  possible  call  at  approximately 
7:30  ajn.  Sunday  morning.  However,  It  was 
not  until  4:30  pjn.  Sunday  afternoon  that 
toe  MaycM-  was  convinced  toat  he  shotild  call 
toe  Governor  and  request  toe  National 
Guard.  It  should  be  noted  here  toat  on  a 
Stmday  afternoon,  witoout  any  warning  over 
radio  or  television  toat  a  large  number  of 
Guardsmen  were  not  contacted  on  the  first 
call,  so  in  many  cases  it  took  three  or  more 
calls  to  contact  toem.  Also  toe  strengths  of 
units  are  misleading.  Because  of  toe  time  ot 
year  many  were  on  vacations,  some  were  at 
six  montos  training,  and  otoers  at  Service 


School.  As  an  example  one  Battalion  with  a 
strength  of  473  men  oould  only  muster  254 
men  by  midnight  Sunday.  As  a  oomptarence, 
of  approximately  1700  troops  in  toe  Detroit 
area  toere  were  approximately  1000  on  duty 
as  Of  midnight  Sunday  night. 

AIXRT    TIMES 

July  23.  1967 
Time 

1630— 156  Signal  Bn. 
1752 — 2nd  Bn   182  Arty. 
170Q — 1st  Bn  225   Inf    (AB). 
1845 — B  Troop  146  Cav. 
1845 — 2nd  Brigade  HQ. 
1845 — 1/125   Inf  Bn. 
1846—3/126  Inf  Bn. 

2250 — Remainder  of   Guard   Units   at   Camp 
Grayling  (minus  Air  Guard) . 
Note. — There  is  a  seven  hour  road  trip  for 

military  convoys  from  Grayling  to  Detroit 

plus  loading  time. 

The  following  Is  a  schedule  of  troop  ar- 
rivals at  Central  High  School  which  will  show 
the  number  of  troops  that  were  available  and 
the  times. 

It  becomes  quite  obvious  after  studying 
these  figures  that  less  than  2500  Michigan 
Guardsmen  had  been  committed  at  the  time 
that  the  Governor  asked  for  Federal  Troops. 

TIME  SCHEDULE  OF  TROOP  ARRIVAL  AND  COMMTT- 

ment  at  central 
July   23, 1967 

J'''"^  Men 

1730—156  Sig  Bn 200 

2000—2/182   Arty '_'  im 

2045— 156  Sig.  Bn '  80 

2200 — l/226Inf.  Bn ""  jm 

2230— B/146    Cav x5 

2240— 2/182  Arty ^ 

2315 — 1/225   Inf.  Bn .  -      "  36 

240O— 2    182   Arty.. --.IIIII.IIII  44 

Total    ^ 

July  24,  1967 

0020— 1    225  Inf .  Bn _  en 

0230— 1 /225  Inf .  Bn 50 

0250— 1 /226  Inf .  Bn 1200 

0400—3/126    Inf.    Bn '.VS.'"".  1  200 

Total    ^ 

Grand  total 1,273 

"  Sent  to  Southeastern. 

As  the  day  passed  on  and  more  troops  ar- 
rived In  Detroit  toey  were  either  sent  to 
Central,  Soutoeastem  or  placed  in  reserve  at 
toe  Light  Guard  or  toe  Detroit  Artillery 
Armory. 

A  Command  Post  was  set  up  at  Central 
High  School  with  Brigadier  General  Noble 
O.  Moore  In  charge.  The  first  unit  dispatched 
to  Central  was  a  portion  of  toe  156  Signal 
Bn  (200  men)  which  was  holding  a  weekend 
assembly  on  this  day.  At  tols  Ome  men 
were  reporting  to  toeir  respective  Armories 
from  toe  otoer  SRF  units  in  Detroit — ap- 
proximately 1200  men.  These  units  had  com- 
pleted annual  field  training  two  weeks  early; 
however  the  greater  portion  of  toe  Michigan 
National  Guard  were  200  mUes  away  at  Camp 
Grayling. 

Prior  planning  by  City,  State  and  National 
Guard  Officials  has  been  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  toe  past  two  years.  However,  this 
planning  had  been  on  toe  basis  toat  at  no 
time  wotUd  toe  unitary  be  In  charge,  but 
would  take  toelr  orders  and  Instructions 
from  toe  Civil  Autoorltles  (i.e.  City  or  State 

A  4757 
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Police ) .  The  concept  was  that  the  Guard 
would  be  assigned  tasks  by  tbe  Clrll  Au- 
thority (such  as  clearing  al  streets,  etc). 
These  tasks  would  then  be  carried  out  by 
the  Military  within  the  MlUtary  Command 
structure  with  at  least  one  PoUc«  Officer 
with  each  unit  who  would  be  the  responsible 
Civil  Authority  present  (to  make  arreeto. 
etc. ) .  However  this  concept  was  not  followed 
the  first  few  days.  As  fast  as  troops  arrived 
at  the  Central  Command  Poet  they  were  dis- 
patched in  small  groups  of  3  to  10  or  15  men, 
escorted  by  a  Police  Officer  and  In  many 
cases  left  there  to  perform  their  assignments 
by  themselves  with  the  Police  Officer  return- 
ing to  Central.  The  duties  and  initial  assign- 
ments given  to  the  National  Guard  were  In 
most  cases  duties  (some  of  which  were 
guarding  of  liquor  stores,  hospitals,  super- 
markets, drug  stores,  etc.)  which  could  be 
g^iven  to  police  officers  so  that  unit  Integrity 
could  have  been  maintained. 

Due  to  the  enormous  number  of  requests 
from  the  Police  Department,  rapid  and  Im- 
mediate dispatch  of  the  requested  troops 
became  the  first  concern  of  the  officer  in 
charge.  At  one  time  Sunday  night  there  were 
only  7  guardsmen  available  for  dispatch. 

The  piece  meal  dispatch  of  troops  from 
Central  destroyed  any  chance  of  using  the 
Guard  effectively  during  this  period. 

The  military  system  which  the  National 
Guard  operates  under  makes  it  mandatory 
that  all  missions  be  handled  by  unit  and  or- 
ganization Commanders  using  their  Non 
Commissioned  Officers  within  the  Army  com- 
mand structure. 

The  initial  employment  of  small  groups 
of  Guardsmen  happens  to  be  the  first  time 
that  these  men  had  ever  been  placed  in  the 
I>oeltlon  of  being  away  from  their  officers  and 
Non  Commissioned  Officers  and  with  live 
ammunition  and  exi>ected  to  exercise  good 
Judgement  as  to  when  and  If  to  load  and 
flre  their  weapons,  also  in  most  cases  they 
were  left  In  isolated  locations  with  little  or 
no  Instructions.  The  outstanding  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  duties  under 
these  conditions  is  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  initial  and  rapid  deployment  of  troops 
precluded  setting  up  normal  shifts  to  allow 
for  relief  and  rest  for  the  troops,  so  in  many. 
If  not  aU  cases,  the  troops  dispatched  the 
first  night  performed  their  duties  for  up- 
wards of  two  to  three  days  with  little  or  no 
sleep.  After  the  first  couple  of  days,  the 
situation  became  such  that  reorganization 
was  possible  and  units  and  assignments  were 
reallgn^ed  and  units  were  given  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. As  soon  as  this  was  done  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  situation 
came  under  control. 

There  is  virtually  no  precedent  for  what 
happened  in  Detroit,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  National  Guard,  charged  with  restor- 
ing order  when  Civil  disorders  are  beyond 
the  capability  of  Civil  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Unlike  other  Civil  disturbances  of  recent 
times,  Detroit's  bordered  on  mass  insurrec- 
tion, more  closely  resembling  guerrilla  war- 
far  than  the  riots  and  civil  disorders  with 
which  the  nation  U  more  familiar. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Guard  training  is 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  type  of  clvU  dis- 
orders that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  In  the 
past  decade  the  National  Guard  has  been 
called  on  48  times  to  restore  order.  The 
largest  single  conunitment  of  Guardsmen 
was  in  Watts,  California,  In  1966,  when  13.393 
Soldiers  and  Airmen  were  used.  As  of  July 
28.  National  Guard  units  had  been  called  on 
17  different  occasions  In  1967  .  .  .  requiring 
the  use  of  approximately  21.700  troops.  The 
largest  number  was  used  In  Detroit,  where 
slightly  more  than  9,000  Guardsmen  and 
Airmen  were  used. 

In  virtually  every  Instance,  the  courage, 
proficiency,  effectiveness  and  compIet«  Im- 
partiality of  the  National  Guard  has  been 
praised  by  all  elements  in  Detroit.  The  team- 


work developed  by  Guard,  Police,  and  Fire- 
men, was  outstanding. 

But  in  Detroit  a  completely  new  and  more 
complex  situation  confronted  the  forces  of 
law  and  o<der.  Snipers  blazed  away  from 
roof  tops  and  apartment  buildings,  firing  a 
couple  of  rounds  then  moving  to  another 
location.  Plres  were  started  all  over  the  city, 
by  arsonists.  These  fires  were  Ln  many  cases 
covered  by  snipers  who  stayed  just  long 
enough  to  prevent  the  Plre  Department  from 
getting  them  under  control  and  preventing 
them  from  spreading. 

Detroit  counted  over  1.100  fires  spread  over 
a  175  square  block  area. 

Ordin-iry  citizens,  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren succumbed  to  the  general  hysteria  and 
Joined  with  the  criminal  elements  to  loot 
and  burn. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  tactics  and 
methods  of  infantry  combat  are  more  ap- 
plicable than  ordinary  riot  control  tech- 
niques, yet  these  tactics  could  be  applied 
only  with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  r:oting  was  taking  place  in  heavily- 
populated  areas,  crammed  with  thousands  of 
Innocent  citizens.  How  do  you  root  out  per- 
sistent, well-hidden  snipers  when  any  force 
you  use  may  well  bring  injury  or  death  to 
innocent  persons?  What  degree  of  force  do 
you  use.  when  hundreds  of  ordinary  citizens 
turn  into  a  mob,  and  smash,  loot  and  bum 
stores  in  wholesale  fashion?  How  do  you 
bring  peace  back  to  a  city  with  mlnlmtun 
harm  to  its  citizens  when  scores  of  its  resi- 
dents roam  the  streets  defying  the  curfew 
and  all  authority  without  apparent  concern 
for  the  consequences?  More  Important,  how 
do  you  accomplish  these  things  without  In- 
juring the  innocent  or  causing  widespread 
damage? 

The  Department  of  the  Army  dictates  doc- 
trine and  training  for  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Active  Army.  The  Guard  uses  the 
same  training  manual  and  program^  as  the 
Active  Army.  The  emergencies  of  Detroit, 
and  other  cities,  are  completely  unlike  any 
disturbances  this  coimtry  has  ever  experi- 
enced, and  our  officials  at  all  levels  at  gov- 
ernment h;ive  been  caught  by  surprise. 

In  light  of  this  new  kind  of  disturbance, 
new  training  is  certainly  called  for  and  we 
will  be  among  the  first  to  call  for  it.  But 
along  with  new  training  we  also  must  talk 
about  new  equipment  (which  means  addi- 
tional funds ) .  Army  doctrine  tor  dealing 
with  a  concealed  sniper  is  with  an  M-79 
grenade  launcher  which  Is  capable  of  hurling 
a  grenade  into  a  window  at  distances  of  a 
hundred  ytxds  or  more.  Yet  destruction 
caused  by  this  method  cannot  be  vised  in  our 
cities;  against  our  own  people.  To  deal  with 
the  insurrections,  our  military  forces  need 
Jeep  mounted  chemical  dispensers,  helicop- 
ter borne  ill lunlna tors,  water  cannons,,  riot 
shotgT.ins  equipped  with  bayonets,  and  small 
shot  ammunition,  low  velocity  rifles,  small 
compact  radios  similar  to  the  "prep"  radio 
used  by  the  Detroit  Police,  Flack  Jackets,  and 
hand  bull  boms  for  talking  to  crowds.  The 
guard  does  not  have  this  equipment.  The 
Active  Army  has  little  more  specialized 
equipment  than  does  the  guard. 

Guardsmen  brought  law  and  relative 
peace  back  to  Detroit  as  they  have  to  other 
commtinltleB,  working  closely  with  Clvtl 
Authorities.  They  performed  their  dangerous 
chores  as  requested  by  the  Civil  Authority 
in  a  manner  that  reflects  credit  on  them  and 
their  leadership.  Their  preparations  for 
these  tasks  was  deflclent  only  in  the  sense 
that  no  re^Ksnslble  authorities,  military  or 
civilian,  could  have  envisioned  American 
cities  erupting  In  such  a  devastating  and  al- 
most suicidal  manner. 

The  civilians  who  are  critical  of  the  Guard 
today  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  Guardsmen 
are  civilians  flrst  and  have  jobs  and  families 
that  take  the  majority  of  their  time.  When 
these  men  are  suddenly  called  to  duty  they 
must  be  located,  which  can  take  considerable 
time,  then  they  must  report  to  their  armory 
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to  get  their  equipment,  then  be  taken  to 
the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 

If  in  the  48  drills  and  two  weeks  of  sum- 
mer training  a  Guardsman  receives  every 
year  he  could  be  as  well  trained  as  the  regu- 
lars then  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the 
regular  military  establishment. 

In  closing,  the  National  Guard  Association 
of  Michigan  wishes  to  state  that  many  les- 
sons have  been  learned  by  all  concerned 
(which  has  been  called  by  some  as  "an  inten- 
sive course  in  riot  training")  and  we  hope 
that  the  new  riot  training  and  eqiiipment 
that  is  Involved  from  this  experience  Is  bet- 
ter suited  to  prepare  the  National  Guard  to 
effectively  control  the  type  of  civil  disturb- 
ance that  has  been  occuring  in  the  United 
States. 
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Pittsburgh :  Project  Equality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Labor  Day  mass  In  the 
Pittsburgh  civic  area  on  Labor  Day 
September  4.  1967,  Bishop  John  j'. 
Wright,  speaking  for  an  tnterfaith  com- 
mittee of  Christian  and  Jewish  clergy, 
announced  that  Project  Equality  will  be 
initiated  in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Standing  with 
Bishop  Wright  as  he  made  the  announce- 
ment were  Dr.  Robert  L.  Klncheloe,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  CJouncil  of 
Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  rabbi  of  Rodef  Shalom 
Congregation.  Catholic  diocesan  officials 
and  over  a  score  of  Protestant  clergy 
joined  members  of  the  Labor  Day  com- 
mittee on  the  platform. 

The  statement  was  made  in  behalf  of 
a  committee  comprising  representatives 
of  13  religious  group*  In  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  area  who  have  been  working 
out  a  program  for  an  ecumenical  attack 
on  Job  discrimination  against  members 
of  minority  groups. 

Bishcv  Wright's  decision  to  adopt 
Project  Equality  for  the  Catholic  dio- 
cease  was  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
Human  Relations  Commission  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Diocesan  Pastoral  Council. 
The  plan  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Religion  and  Race 
Council  and  by  the  social  welfare  de- 
partments of  all  the  religious  groups 
joining  in  the  Labor  Day  statement. 

The  proposal  has  not  yet  been  acted 
on  by  the  standing  committee  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  but 
Bishop  Pardue  has  given  it  personal  en- 
couragement. He  was  represented  at  the 
Labor  Day  ceremonies  by  Very  Rev. 
Dean  A.  Dixon  RoUit  and  two  members 
of  the  diocese  worked  on  the  study 
group.  Canon  Robert  Merry,  and  Rever- 
end Alex  Seabrook. 

Bishop  Frederick  B.  Newell  of  the 
Methodist  Church  participated  In  discus- 
sions of  the  committee  and  headed  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  ceremonies  sur- 
rounding tbe  announcement.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  were:  Bishop 
J.  Gorden  Howard  of  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  Western  Penn- 


sylvania Conference;  Rev.  Dr.  Brannon 
J.  Hopson,  moderator,  Allegheny  Union 
Baptist  Association;  Rev.  Dr.  William  C. 
Hankey,  president.  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania-West Virginia  Synod,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America;  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Cahlll  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of 
Pittsburgh;  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Edward  V. 
Rosack  of  the  Byzantine  Catholic  Dio- 
cese: Rev.  Dr.  Russell  C.  Eroh.  pastor, 
Penn  West  Conference,  United  Church  of 
Christ;  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  W.  McCully,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  the  Association  of 
Christian  Churches;  Rev.  Dr.  William  P. 
Ruschhaupt,  Jr.,  general  presbyter. 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery-United  Presby- 
terian Church;  and  Rev.  Charles  H.  Peg- 
gie of  the  Wesley  Center  A.M.E.  Zion 
Church. 

Statement  on  PaojFxn'  E^QUALrry  Made  at 
Labor  Day  Obsebvance,  Civic  Abena,  Pitts- 
eurgr,  monday,  szptembeb  4,  1967,  by 
Bishop  John  Wright  for  Special  Inter- 
Faith  CoMiirrzEE 

Representatives  of  most  religious  tradi- 
tions in  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  have 
been  meeting  for  a  number  of  months  to 
work  out  their  common  reeponslbllitles  to 
the  problem  of  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  members  ot  minority  groups. 

We  see  social  progress,  the  buUdlng  of  the 
good  society,  as  resting  on  four  oomerstones 
which,  while  Involving  economic,  sociological 
and  political  elements,  are  ultimately  moral 
and  therefore  our  direct  concern. 

These  four  cornerstones  are:  flrst,  the 
right  to  education  In  accordance  with  one's 
ability  and  Interest;  second,  the  right  of 
access  to  decent  hotising  tinder  the  formula 
called  '•oi>en-hOtislng;"  third,  the  right  to 
participate  In  the  benefits  of  community 
health  and  welfare  prograiHB;  fourth,  the 
right  to  voice  and  vote  In  the  affairs  of  dvH 
aodety. 

Basic  to  all  these,  as  Labor  Day  reminds 
UB,  is  the  right  of  equal  opportunity  to 
secure  employment  proportionate  to  one's 
skills,  needs  and  ambitions.  We  have  there- 
fore addressed  ourselves  to  this  question 
In  the  flrst  of  our  inter-faith  efforts  to  bear 
a  c»mmon  witness  in  the  realm  of  com- 
munity morality  and  social  Justice. 

Prominent  among  programs  proposed  to 
implement  equal  employment  opportunity  Is 
one  called  "Project  Equality."  The  purpose 
of  Project  Equality  Is  to  work  toward  the 
elimination  of  employment  discrimination, 
even  unconscious,  in  organized  religion  and 
in  the  firms  which  receive  the  patronage  of 
churches,  synagogues  and  their  Institutions. 
It  asks  the  voluntary  acceptance  by  religious 
agencies  of  certain  requirements  which 
parallel  those  imposed  by  law  upon  Federal 
agencies  and  an  increasing  number  of  state 
and  municipal  communities.  It  thtis  adds  a 
dimension  of  morality  and  conacience  be- 
yond mere  legal  obligation;  for  this  reason 
It  has  been  endorsed  and  Implemented  by 
religious  groups  separately  or  in  ecumenical 
cooperation. 

We  have  studied  this  program  In  Its  prin- 
ciples and  to  some  degree  in  its  performance 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  pretend  that  we  find 
It  a  cure-all  for  the  social  problems  of  mi- 
nority groups;  we  cannot  claim  that  It  is  all, 
or  even  most  of  what  Is  needed  to  save  or 
strengthen  the  civil  rights  of  minority  group 
workers.  It  Is,  however,  one  positive  approach 
to  a  fundamental  aspect  of  the  grave  prob- 
lem of  social  Justice  which  weighs  on  the 
conscience  of  us  all.  In  the  determination  to 
leave  nothing  untried  which  can  mobilize  the 
lorces  of  conscience  behind  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote social  Justice,  we  have  decided  to  Im- 
pose upon  ourselves  and  to  sponsor  the  Proj- 
ect Equality  program  on  an  inter-faith  basis. 
we  have  already  Invited  the  naUonal  office  to 


come  to  Pittsburgh  to  establish  their  pro- 
gram among  us. 

We  wish  to  be  candid  about  the  Initial 
reservations  we  all  felt  in  its  regard.  Each 
of  us  in  his  own  reUgloua  tradition  and  all 
of  us  together  have  historic  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing economic  boycotts  or  organized  discrimi- 
nation, even  in  the  name  of  religious  or 
moral  motives.  We  shall  not  use  Project 
Equality  as  an  economic  boycott  but  as  an 
Instmment  of  self-discipline  and  of  commu- 
nity education. 

Our  motivation  In  testing  Project  Equality 
as  a  Weapon  in  the  present  flght  for  social 
Justice  is  entirely  positive.  It  is  the  motiva- 
tion which,  in  other  periods  of  our  history, 
prompted  seekers  after  Justice  to  fight  the 
tise  of  child  labor,  slave  labor  or  similar 
morally  unacceptable  policies  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  which  may  otherwise  have 
met  marketing  standards.  Once  It  became  a 
moral  Imperative  in  the  struggle  for  social 
Justice  to  buy  from  those  who  did  not  exploit 
child  labor  or  tise  slave  labor.  Now  it  is  an  im- 
perative to  give  preferential  patronage  and 
the  support  of  our  organized  purchasing 
power  to  those  who  deliberately  and  con- 
scientiously promote  equal  opportunity  of 
employment  to  all  who  are  objectively  quali- 
fied applicants. 

As  representatives  of  religious  communi- 
ties, we  shall  not  seek  to  police  the  commit- 
ments In  conscience  which  we  ask  of  sup- 
pliers to  our  Institutions  and  organized  pur- 
chasing programs.  Obligations  in  conscience 
do  not  admit  of  policing  and  no  one  of  our 
groups  is  prepared  to  set  up  policing  or  coac- 
tlve  agencies.  Our  task  is  the  education  and 
guidance  of  conscience,  not  check  up  on  con- 
duct. 

Therefore,  we  are  uniting  to  underwrite 
and  to  establish  a  Project  Equality  office 
which  wiU  be  Identified  with  none  of  our 
rellgiotia  organizations  nor  with  all  of  us 
combined  as  an  Inter-falth  group.  Our  re- 
spective religious  headquarters  will  be  the 
first  voluntarily  to  submit  our  policies  and 
procedvu-es  to  the  scrutiny  of  Project  Equal- 
ity. We  wlU  be  the  flrst  to  make  the  pledges 
in  conscience  which  we  shall  ask  of  others. 
We  are  confident  on  the  basis  of  the  per- 
formance of  Project  Equality  elsewhere  that 
it  can  do  Its  work  of  promoting  social  Jus- 
tice without  recourse  to  procedures  offensive 
to  oonsclence  or  destructive  of  good  will.  On 
the  basis  of  this  confldence  we  have  united  in 
the  decision  to  give  Project  Equality  every 
opportunity  to  prove  Itself  in  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Area. 

We  feel  U  particularly  appropriate,  once 
we  have  pledged  ourselves,  to  appeal,  pre- 
cisely on  Labor  Day,  to  the  enlightened  oon- 
sclence of  organized  labor  for  full  and  gen- 
erous compliance  with  the  Project  Equality 
requirements.  These  will  be  set  up  among  us 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  Many  probably  all  of 
our  religious  groups  have  long  since  bound 
themselves  to  help  promote  social  Justice  by 
the  support  of  organized  labor  and  by  re- 
stricting our  major  construction  contracts  to 
contr.^ctor8  or  companies  using  organized 
labor.  Our  Project  Equality  commitment  in 
behalf  of  minority  groups  is  in  this  same 
tradition;  it  Is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  our  commitment  to  social  justice 
for  workers.  It  Is  one  further  stop  toward 
realization  of  those  Ideals,  personal  and  so- 
cial, to  which  organized  labor  appealed  in 
the  days  of  the  struggle  for  Its  rights  and 
which  still  motivate  labor  today. 

We  are  confident  that  we  shall  not  take 
this  step  alone  but  that  organized  labor 
will  take  it  together  with  us;  some  groups 
have  already  taken  steps  similar  to  it.  It  Ls 
lmj)ortant  that  Religion  and  Labor  be  sup- 
ported by  the  management,  the  Industrial 
and  the  political  leadership  of  the  com- 
munity In  this  and  like  projects  to  give  moral 
reinforcement  to  decent  community  desires; 
an  encouraging  number  of  our  major  Indus- 
trial enterprises  have  already  demonstrated 
their  eagerness  and   ability  to  provide  not 


only  support  but  example  in  forward-looking 
social  programing. 

May  1968  be  a  year  which  finds  religion, 
labor.  Industry  and  government  in  our  corner 
of  America  united  in  the  Insistence  that  no 
discrimination  inconsistent  with  human  dig- 
nity and  civil  rights  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  man  or  woman,  or  any  minority 
group,  who  seeks  the  opportunity  for  that 
employment  essential  to  all  the  other  rights 
and  advantages  bound  up  with  personal  ful- 
fillment and  social  Justice. 

Statement  or  Db.  Robert  L.  Kinchcloe.  Ex- 
EccnvE     Director     of    the     Council     of 
Chitrches  op  the  Pittsbxtroh  Area 
Inter-falth  cooperation  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  toe*  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
Labor  Day  observance  statement.  This   was 
Jointly  Issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese, the  Jewish  religious  community  and  a 
suong    majority    of    the    Protestant    com- 
munions in  an  effort  to  strengthen  our  re- 
ligious witness  for  social  Justice  in  the  em- 
ployment arena. 

As  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  this  area  I  strongly  endorse  the 
stand  taken  In  this  matter  by  the  seveA 
Protestant  communions  and  pledge  "Proje^ 
Equality"  the  support  of  the  Council  of 
Churches. 


Recent  Trip  to  Soviet  Union  by 
Mr.  A.  Howard  Stebbins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  13  Issue  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  a  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  a 
prominent  Arkansas  businessman,  Mr. 
A.  Howard  Stebbins.  I  believe  that  his 
observations  will  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
ators and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Visitor  Sats  Russians  "Pttt  on  Their  Pants 
THE  Same  Wat  We  Do' 

Most  Americans  have  a  distorted  picture  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians,  according  to  A. 
Howard  Stebbins,  who  recently  returned 
from  that  country,  and  the  United  States 
goveriunent  has  done  little  to  correct  the 
picture. 

"Officially,  they  appear  black  as  hell." 
Stebbins  said  Tuesday,  "but  the  land  Is  fair 
and  the  people,  amazingly  enough,  put  their 
pants  on  Just  as  we  do." 

Stebbins,  of  34  Edgehlll  Road,  and  his  wile 
were  In  a  tour  group  of  23  Americans  that 
left  New  York  August  3  and  spent  two  weeks 
In  Russia  and  another  week  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Hungary.  They  went  frotn  New 
York  to  Amsterdam  to  Moscow  to  Leningrad 
to  Sochi  (the  "Soviet  Riviera"  on  the  Black 
Sea)  to  Kiev  to  Prague  to  Budapest  and  then 
back  home. 

Stebbins,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company  of  Arkan- 
sas, said  that  before  the  trip,  his  impression 
of  the  Russians  was  the  same  as  most  Ameri- 
cans'— a  holdover  from  the  Bolshevik  Revo- 
lution of  1917.  The  impression  was  of  a  people 
"coarse,   crafty,   aly.   suspicious,    ill-fed,   ill- 
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clothed.  Ill-humored,  Ignorant,  bearded,  with 
stocky,  square  bodlea,  tight-lipped  and  poim- 
cally  browbeaten  •  •  •  waiting  their  chaac* 
to  revolt. 

rOCND   EUSSIANS   KIND,   COURTBOUS 

Instead,  Stebblns  said  he  found  a  Und  and 
courteous  people,  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  are  not  too  ptaln- 
fully  oppressed  by  the  governmental  dogma. 
••Ufe  U  obviously  gayer,"  he  says.  He  em- 
phasizes that  he's  talking  about  the  people, 
and  not  their  leaders. 

In  Stebblns'  opinion,  Russia  Is  no  longer 
Communist,  If  It  ever  was.  He  defines  com- 
munism as  state  ownership  of  everything, 
with  everything  divided  equally  among  th» 
people. 

"It's  nothing  like  that  now,"  he  said. 
"Wage*  vary,  people  can  own  cars,  homes, 
yachts  and  can  bequeath  them,  you  can  sell 
produce  from  your  garden.  Really  what 
Russia  has  Is  a  form  of  socialism  where  the 
state  owns  the  land  and  means  of  production. 
To  me.  It  appears  that  both  Russia  and  we  are 
moving  toward  a  nilddle  course  In  socialism 
and  caji  have  or  will  have  much  in  com- 
mon." 

Before  Westerners  condenm  the  Russian 
Revolution,  Stebblns  said,  they  should  re- 
m.ember  that  "Rixssla  has  no  Martin  Luther 
or  Reformation  to  break  the  greedy  power  of 
the  church,  no  Cromwell  to  behead  an  ar- 
rogant English  king,  no  French  Revolution 
to  topple  a  blood-sucking  aristocracy,  no 
industrial  revolution  to  develop  a  strong 
middle-class  society.  We  have  forgotten  the 
bloody  price  we  paid  for  these  foundation 
stones  of  oiur  Western  society.  However  re- 
volting It  la,  we  are  witnessing  the  prodi- 
gious unparalleled  Russian  accomplishment 
of  all  these  social  gains  In  a  matter  of  less 
than  SO  years. 

"We  can't  approve  the  means  to  these  ends 
but  who  would  help  them  against  an 
Implacable,  stupid  aristocracy  and  a  ruthless 
church  except  the  untrained  Russian  people 
themselves?"  Stebblns  said,  "Leaders  aroee 
among  the  people  who  saw  that  the  dirty 
deed  had  to  be  done.  The  Russian  nation  la 
celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  with  ob- 
vioiis  approval  and  satisfaction." 

BXJSSIAN   CTTtES    BRIGHT,    CLEAN 

Stebblns  studied  the  Russian  cities  and 
said  he  found  them  bright  and  clean,  with 
broad  avenues,  well-trlmmed  parks,  flowers 
In  abundance  and  old  and  modem  statues 
everywhere. 

"Multitudinous  giant  apartment  complexes 
attract  the  eye  In  every  city,"  he  said,  and 
a  small  flat  with  living  room,  bedroom, 
kitchen  and  bath,  plus  utilities,  can  be  bad 
for  less  than  (IS  a  month.  Russian  o£Dce 
workers  earn  9100  a  month  and  specialists 
$250.  he  says.  "Of  course  the  government 
owns  all  land  without  exception  and  sets 
the  prices  of  the  various  sized  flats  as  well 
as  the  salaries  of  everyone.  Including  the 
priests." 

(There  aren't  very  many  priests.  Stebblns 
said  that  in  Moscow,  a  city  of  7  million 
people,  there  were  one  sy^utgogue,  one  moeque 
and  five  Christian  churches.  "Atheism  Is 
state  approved  and  taught  In  the  schools, 
but  the  magnificent  old  churches  with  their 
treasures  of  Jewels  are  preserved  as  historical 
museums  and  are  looked  upon  as  a  phase 
through  which  their  society  has  progressed," 
he  said.  "When  we  asked  to  attend  church 
services  to  see  a  wedding,  there  was  no  ani- 
mosity, no  hatred.  Religion  is  simply  a  dead 
issue.  No  Jew-baiting  was  admitted  or  no- 
ticed.") 

ICE   CREAM   PRICES  LOWER  IN   RtTSSIA 

Stebblns  said  that  consumer  goods  and 
clothing  of  reasonable  quality  were  available 
everywhere  at  prices  higher  than  In  America, 
but  not  out  of  reach.  "We  never  saw  a  ragged 
person  or  beggar  In  the  whole  of  Russia,"  he 
said.  He  said  dress  was  Informal,  even  at  th« 
ballet  and  the  opera,  which  soma  men  at- 


tended without  coat  or  tie.  and  that  he  never 
saw  a  woman  tn  high  fashion  or  a  miniskirt. 
Department  stores,  butcher  shops  and  gro- 
cery stores,  all  state-owned,  were  well 
stocked,  he  said,  and  "Ice  cream  better  than 
ours  Is  sold  for  15  cents  a  generous  helping 
on  nearly  every  street  corner,  as  are  sweets, 
fruits  and  melons." 

The  rivers,  lakes,  seashore,  museums  and 
former  palaces  were  crowded  every  day,  Steb- 
blns said.  He  said  the  Russians  were  adopt- 
ing the  five-day  week  and  he  assumed  that 
they  staggered  the  days  off  somehow  because 
some  of  the  stores  were  open  on  Sunday. 
Tha  cities'  river  banks  all  were  revetted  with 
concrete  and  steps  at  Intervals  for  bathers 
and  fishermen,  he  said.  Kayaks  for  one,  two 
or  four  were  numerous;  sculls  and  four-  and 
eight-oared  shells  were  common;  personally 
owned  motor  boats  or  sleek,  high-speed 
hydrofoils  were  plentiful,  he  said. 

Stebblns  said  that  the  state  and  collective 
farms,  forests  and  fish  hatcherlea  appeared 
to  be  well  tended,  although  his  group  was 
never  invited  to  make  a  close  inspection.  All 
of  the  equipment  was  mechanized,  he  said. 

"Absolutely  everyone  was  Interested  In 
education  and  bodybuilding,"  Stebblns  said. 
He  said  the  Russian  stadia,  many  seating 
100.000  people,  were  "a  delight  to  the  eye" 
and  that  bookstands  and  newstands  were  al- 
ways crowded  and  short-wave  radios  were 
common  "Children  are  taught  English  and 
rarely  In  the  city  are  you  unable  to  com- 
municate," he  said. 

MAYBE    NEriHEB  OF  tTS  HAS  RIGHT   ANSWER 

"The  Intelligentsia  chafe  at  the  lack  of 
freedom  of  eipresslon  and  there  are  many 
shortcomings  if  compared  to  our  advanced 
status,"  Stebblns  said.  "But  perhaps  we'd  be 
better  off  If  our  writers  refrained,  or  were 
restrained,  from  giving  the  general  public 
books  like  "Coming  Thru  the  Rye,"  (sic] 
"Fanny  Hill"  and  "Valley  of  the  Dolls,"  eic.. 
and  if  we  sternly  forbade  such  freedom  of 
expresison  els  used  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and 
Rap  Brown. 

"We  saw  no  beatniks  or  hippies — their 
young  folks  are  molded  and  cared  for  in  the 
youth  camps  and  the  Army."  Stebblns  said. 
"Maybe  neither  of  us  has  exactly  the  right 
answer." 

Stebblns  said  the  Russian  airplane  service 
almost  equaled  American,  that  privately 
owned  cars  and  public  taxlcabs  and  trucks 
created  traffic  Jams,  that  street  cars  and  buses 
were  cheap  and  that  the  beautifully  deco- 
rated subwaj-t  were  packed. 

Soldiers  and  police  were  rarely  in  evidence, 
Stebblns  said,  and  "No  one  item  was  ever 
stolen  from  all  our  baggage  even  when  money 
was  purposefully  left  available."  He  said  no 
one  mentioned  "the  theft  of  a  statue  by  one 
of  our  citizens."  (Buel  Ray  Wortham  of  North 
Little  Rock  WRs  arrested  In  Russia  last  Octo- 
ber for  stealing  a  statue  of  a  bear  from  a 
hotel.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  a 
labor  camp,  but  the  sentence  later  was  sus- 
pended and  he  was  released.) 

SAYS  RUSSIANS  MUST  BE  RESPECTED 

Stebblns  said  he  thought  the  Russians 
must  be  respected  "for  what  they  have  ac- 
complished for  the  individual's  physical  ex- 
istence where  once  humans  were  hardly 
treated  as  well  as  the  aristocrat's  animals. 

"They  have  a  right  to  wonder  about  our 
planes  over  China  and  how  we'd  react  if 
Chinese  planee  flew  over  the  U.S.A.,"  he  said. 
"They  question  why  we  object  to  their  friends 
In  Cuba  when  we  surround  Russia  with  bases. 
They  have  a  right  to  question  our  handling 
of  the  minority  problem  when  they  read  such 
gory  details  In  our  papers.  They  frankly  feel 
they  have  as  equal  rights  In  Vietnam  as  we 
do." 

Stebblns  said  he  hoped  others  would  go  to 
Russia  to  leam  "how  misinformed  or  unin- 
formed we  are.  Then  perhaps  we  can  work  out 
an  accommodation  with  these  people,  who 
have  much  to  offer.** 


Food  Contr*U  WUhoat  Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
lack  of  food  surpluses  our  farmers  con- 
tinue under  regimented  allotments  which 
are  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  piice 
controls  and  protection  of  small  farmers. 

Yet  small  farmers  have  all  but  gone 
out  of  style,  food  prices  have  never 
reached  parity,  and  the  food  production 
potential  of  America  Is  hamstnmg. 

I  have  consent  to  here  Insert  a  most 
shocking  report  on  our  food  situation 
from  Gospel  Tract  Society,  Lee's  Sum- 
mit, Mo. : 

Is  America  Facing  Famine? 

World  famine  afflicting  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  by  1970  was  predicted  by  a 
scientist  speaking  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  tn  Chicago  In  September 
of  1964.  Dr.  Raymond  Ewell  told  the  group 
of  scientists,  "It  will  be  the  most  colossal 
catastrophe  in  history."  The  report  was  made 
by  columnist  Richard  Starnes  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  on  September  11,  1964.  At  that 
time  the  reserve  supplies  of  grains  and  foods 
In  the  United  States  were  above  emergency 
needs. 

For  almost  fifty  years  the  Communist  Con- 
spiracy, first  In  the  Soviet  Union,  then  in 
the  satellites,  has  been  unable  to  produce 
sufficient  food  for  its  own  people.  The 
Ukraine,  where  the  Bolshevik  murderers 
starved  to  death  millions  of  Christian  farm- 
ers, had  once  been  known  as  the  breadbasket 
of  Europe.  Enormous  quantities  of  wheat 
and  grain  were  grown  there,  enough  for  large 
exports.  In  contrast  to  the  communists'  in- 
ability to  feed  their  subjects,  the  free  West- 
em  world  has  produced  sufficient  food  for 
all  Its  people  and  much  to  spare. 

Beginning  with  the  New  Deal  In  1933  In 
the  United  Statee.  Federal  programs  were 
Initiated  to  control  and  regulate  food  pro- 
duction. In  the  1930'8  Henry  Wallace  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  was  surrounded 
by  communists  who  conceived  the  New  Deal 
farm  program.  They  began  a  system  of  pay- 
ing farmers  to  destroy  crops  and  animals. 
Later  this  developed  Into  rigid  government 
control  over  what  farmers  could  plant  and 
how  much.  Taxpayers'  funds  are  still 
shoveled  out  by  the  millions  to  hold  back 
food  production. 

As  the  government  coUectlvlsts  became 
more  International-minded  and  arranged 
give-away  programs  under  the  name  of 
"Food  for  Peace,"  foreign  governments  (In- 
cluding communist  countries)  began  to  de- 
pend upon  the  United  States  for  a  portion 
of  their  food  supply.  Instead  of  supplying 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer  and  technical 
knowledge,  we  have  seen  fit  to  send  abroad 
huge  quantities  of  food.  Had  we  supplied  t'.e 
means  and  knowledge  for  production,  the  na- 
tions Involved  oould  have  become  self-suffi- 
cient by  this  time.  As  populations  incre.-ised 
and  as  communist  agricultural  failures  de- 
veloped, the  demands  upon  the  United  States 
Increased  until  today  there  exists  an  actual 
dangerous  shortage  of  food  supplies. 

The  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  of  July 
4.  1966  printed  a  chart  with  the  title  'Is  U.S. 
Running  Out  of  Food."  It  showed  food  stocks 
at  peak,  stocks  on  hand  and  actual  stocks 
needed  to  meet  minimum  emergency  needs. 
Shortages  were  found  to  exist  in  wheat  (sho»t 
75  million  busheU),  rice  (short  200  million 
pounds) ,  soybeans  (short  52  million  bushelsi , 
butter  (short  47  million  pounds),  cheese 
(short  111  million  pounds),  and  dried  milk 
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(short  436  million  pounds) .  This  analysis 
showed  the  1966  wheat  crop  In  the  United 
Statee  Is  much  smaller  th&n  was  expected 
and  raises  a  question  of  whether  the  United 
Statee  Is  now  moving  toward  *  wheat  crl«ls. 

The  report  stated:  "A  flood  of  wheat  has 
been  pouring  from  U.S.  bins  to  ease  hunger 
abroad.  What  was  once  a  great  glut  of  grain 
now  iB  largely  gone. 

"At  the  start  of  this  year's  harvest,  UB. 
wheat  reserves  have  dropped  below  the 
amount  held  necessary  to  meet  emergencies. 
Wheat-belt  elevators  that  were  chock-full 
five  years  ago  now  are  nearly  empty." 

The  United  Press  International  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Washington,  D.C.  on  May  21, 
1966,  reported,  "Federal  farm  officials  are 
facing  a  major  policy  decision  on  the  issue 
of  butter  supplies  for  school  lunchrooms — 
the  siirplus  stockpile  that  once  seemed  bot- 
tomless Is  gone. 

■'In  the  past,  school  lunch  needs  have  been 
met  by  donations  from  butter  stocks  held  by 
the  Government  under  the  Federal  dairy 
price  support  program. 

"Now  Agriculture  officials  say  they  have  no 
surplus  butter,  and  they  do  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  any  during  the  current 
flush  milk  producing  season." 

An  Indication  of  the  developing  meat  short- 
ages is  repHjrted  In  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  May  14,  1966,  which  showed  that 
the  meat  Imports  are  running  thirty-four 
percent  ahead  of  last  year.  Imports  of  red 
meats  (beef  and  veal)  are  expected  to  total 
over  68S  million  p>ounds  this  year  and  pork 
Imports  were  over  86  million  tons  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1966.  A  substantial 
amount  of  pork  wsis  Imported  from  commu- 
nist Poland  In  the  form  of  canned  hams. 

The  Associated  Press  on  May  31,  1966  re- 
ported that  pork  prices  have  Increased  by 
twenty-five  percent  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  that  they  are  still  going  up.  The 
same  dispatch  stated  that  a  check  made  of 
assorted  fresh  meat  retail  prices  showed  a 
rise  of  21  Vi  percent  from  March  1965  to 
March  1966.  A  survey  in  Washington,  D.C 
Indicated  bread,  milk  and  rice  to  be  up  four 
cents,  and  potatoes  up  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  ten  pounds.  The  In- 
crease In  food  prices  all  over  the  United 
States  Is  obvious  to  any  American  housewife. 
Tills  Is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  In 
action  and  the  shortages  are  pushing  up  the 
prices. 

The  Omaha  Sun  of  June  5,  1966  stated: 
"Shipments  abroad  plus  a  drop  In  produc- 
tion have  caused  a  decline  In  wheat  stocks. 
Recently,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimated  reserve  supplies  may  fall  to  350 
mlUion  bushels  before  the  1967  crop  starts 
moving  to  market.  This  Is  considered  below 
a  safe  level  for  emergency  needs.  They  said 
the  need  is  600  million  bushels."  In  spite  of 
this  situation  we  have  been  exporting  food 
as  usual. 

The  N.Y.  Times  service  warned  on  October 
31.  1965:  "The  United  States  is  running  out 
of  surplus  food.  As  a  result  of  growing  ex- 
ports for  cash,  food  give-aways  at  home  and 
abroad  and  restraints  on  production,  excess 
stocks  of  farm  commodities  that  are  edible 
have  declined,  in  nearly  all  cases  to  levels 
near  or  below  the  normal  Inventory  needed 
for  reserves." 

"Dairy  products  give  a  good  Illustration  of 
the  changing  situation.  Surpluses  are  so 
sharply  reduced  that  from  time  to  time,  in 
recent  years,  give-aways  abroad  had  to  be 
curtailed  because  the  Government  htwl  no 
stocks  ■' 

"Of  all  the  variety  of  crops  grown,  wheat 
Is  by  far  the  most  Important  In  "Food  for 
Peace.'  The  total  of  shipments  abroad  ran 
about  $1,900,000,000  annually  In  the  last  two 
years,  and  wheat  accounts  for  two-thirds  of 
this." 

Back  in  1964  the  Associated  Press,  In  check- 
lag  on  the  "Pood  for  Peace"  program,  found 
that  from  1954  to  1964  we  shipped  overseas 
•12,300,000,000   worth   of   »grlcultural    prod- 


ucts. Of  this  enormous  sum.  sixty-three  per 
cent  was  sold  for  foreign  currencies  (un- 
usable except  in  the  foreign  country  Itself). 

As  the  population  of  these  countries  In- 
creased so  have  their  demands  on  the  United 
States  as  a  source  of  food.  The  funds  we 
give  away  on  loan  (never  to  be  repaid)  have 
become  so  expected  by  the  foreign  countries 
that  they  are  figured  In  their  operating 
budgets.  In  the  same  way  they  have  become 
dependent  on  the  United  States  for  food. 

In  the  meantime  American  farmers  have 
had  their  help  lured  away  by  higher  wages 
in  the  industrial  areas  for  those  who  want  to 
work,  and  government  welfare  programs  for 
those  who  do  not  want  to  work.  An  article 
in  the  Denver  Post  of  May  16.  1966  stated: 
"Prominent  farmers  in  this  agricultural  com- 
munity (La  Jara.  Colo.)  predicted  Saturday 
afternoon  that  the  farm  manpower  situation 
threatens  to  bring  on  a  nationwide  food 
shortage.  .  .  .  They  blamed:  An  exodus  of 
farm  workers  to  other  Jobs.  .  .  .  Stoppage  of 
the  bracero  program  18  months  ago  by  Con- 
gress. Inability  of  farmers  to  pay  wages  that 
compete  with  Industry.  Their  belief  that  War 
on  Poverty  and  other  welfare  programs  are 
robbing  farmers  of  laborers.  Government  pro- 
grams which  control  farm  markets.  .  .  .  They 
contend  poverty  war  officials  have  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  by  leading  all  farm  workers 
to  believe  they  are  eligible  for  training  In 
the  program.  .  .  they  said  hundreds  of  farm 
workers  here  decline  farm  Jobs  because  they 
believe  that  if  they're  unemployed  they  auto- 
matically qualify  for  War  on  Poverty  train- 
ing." 

According  to  the  Allen-Scott  Report  of 
JuJy  7,  1966,  President  Johnson  promised 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  of  India,  during  her 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  March  of  1966. 
that  the  United  States  wlU  supply  India  with 
nine  and  one-half  million,  tons  of  wheat  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Intiia  Is  carrying  on 
active  trade  with  communist  North  Vietnam. 
The  rep>ort  stated :  "If  the  Indian  government 
wishes,  the  President  indicated,  the  U.S. 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  the  Soviet  to 
solve  India's  food  needs.  "This  is  the  kind  of 
international  cooperation  which  I  favor,'  de- 
clared the  President."  With  \the  Soviets  un- 
able to  supply  enough  food,  for  their  own 
people  their  part  of  the  "cooperation"  would 
probably  be  to  take  credit  for^hat  we  were 
doing,  one  of  their  favorite  tnckST^ 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  has 
sought  to  calm  concern  over  the  dwindling 
U.S.  wheat  supplies  and  the  dropping  esti- 
mates for  the  1966  wheat  crop  due  to  ad- 
verse weather.  He  has  opposed  a  provision 
In  a  bill  banning  credit  sales  to  nations  which 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  known  to  be  an  anti-commu- 
nist and  his  department  was  the  first  govern- 
'  ment  department  to  be  penetrated  by  com- 
munists. The  Hal  Ware  cell  was  in  the  Agrl- 
c\ilture  Department  and  from  there  the  com- 
munists branched  out  with  espionage  units 
and  undergroimd  cells  in  other  government 
departments.  Documentation  oonceming  this 
can  be  found  in  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Hearings  on  "Interlocking  Subversion  in  Gov- 
ernment Departments." 

OrvlUe  Freeman  was  bom  in  Minneapolis. 
May  9.  1918.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1942  and  aftCT  the  war 
received  his  LLB  from  the  same  university 
(1946).  He  became  a  friend  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Jr..  who  later,  as  mayor  of  Min- 
neapolis, selected  Freeman  for  his  assistant. 
Freeman  was  associated  with  Humphrey  In 
the  formation  of  the  Democratic  Parmer 
Labor  Party  which  took  many  radicals  Into 
its  ranks. 

Freeman  married  Miss  Jane  Charlotte 
Shields  of  Winston -Salem,  North  Carolina, 
on  May  2,  1942.  The  1934  edition  of  "Amer- 
ica's Young  Men"  showed  that  her  father, 
James  Montgomery  Shields,  was  principal  of 
the  Winston -Salem  Junior  High  SchcK^  and 
pointed  out  that  he  was  active  In  the  Pro- 
gressive   Education    Movement,    headed    by 


John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University  This 
movement  has  proved  to  be  the  ruination  of 
our  schools  and  has  the  broader  purpose  of 
preparing  young  Americans  for  a  new  social 
order. 

Freeman  has  long  been  a  dues-paying  mem- 
ber of  the  radical  left-wing  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (ADA)  and  also  the  Amer- 
icans Civil  Liberties  Union  which  has  In  the 
p>ast  been  cited  by  State  and  Federal  author- 
ities as  a  oommunist  front  and  which  up  to 
the  present  time  mainly  defends  communists, 
atheists  and  pornographers. 

When  the  Billy  Sol  Estes  scandal  was 
breaking.  Mr.  N.  Battle  Hales,  an  attorney 
working  lor  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
endeavored  to  show  Secretary  Freeman  that 
he  had  a  lot  of  evidence  in  his  files  which 
proved  that  favoritism  had  been  shown  to 
certain  Individuals.  He  had  already  warned 
of  the  activities  of  Billy  Sol.  Thereafter.  Hales 
suddenly  found  himself  barred  from  his  of- 
fice and  files  whUe  Freeman's  staff  members 
seized  his  files.  Hales'  secretary.  Margaret 
Klmbrough.  who  fwotested  the  file  seizure, 
was  forcibly  removed  from  the  office  and  the 
building  and  spirited  away  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital. Secretary  Freeman  had  appointed  the 
notorious  Billy  Sol  E:Ete6  as  a  member  of  the 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  De- 
p>artment  of  Agriculture  and  Bstes  was  in- 
volved in  cotton  allotment  deals,  grain  and 
fertilizer  storage  facilities  frauds. 

The  question  of  grain  storage  bin  frauds 
was  not  new  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  January  16,  1956,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  issued  a 
report  entitled.  "Inefficiencies  in  the  De- 
piirtment  of  Agriculture  Grain  Bin  Program  " 
This  report  showed  that  bins  were  erected 
of  substandard  materials,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  overcharged,  that  bins  leaked  out 
grains,  that  because  of  faulty  construction 
they  were  subject  to  rodent  and  vermin  in- 
festation, and  that  little  or  no  effort  was 
made  by  the  E»epartment  of  Agriculture  to 
get  back  money  paid  on  fraudulent  claims 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created 
by  President  Lincoln  to  "acquire  and  diffuse" 
information  designed  to  promote  agriculture 
At  the  time  of  its  100th  Anniversary  ( 1962  i . 
according  to  Congressman  James  A.  Haley. 
"The  Agriculture  Department  now  sprawls 
all  over  the  world.  Its  budget  for  the  new 
fiscal  year  Is  set  at  C5.8  billion,  and  it  will 
spend  much  more.  It  has  more  than  90.000 
employees — about  one  for  each  40  farmers — 
and  is  growing  fast.  The  number  of  farms 
and  farmers  in  the  United  States  has  been 
dwindling  steadily — but  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment gained  3.700  employees  last  year 
alone." 

Rep.  Haley  discussed  the  Department's  role 
In  "acquiring  and  diffusing"  information  on 
everything  "from  Infant  care  to  African 
violets."  and  continued: 

"But  the  Department  does  more  than  this. 
It  fixes  prices,  controls  acreage,  tells  farmers 
what  to  plant  and  where  and  how  much  It 
owns  a  vast  hoard  of  'surplus'  crops  and 
while  it  is  constantly  selling  these  In  huge 
quantities  at  great  loss  to  the  taxpayers,  and 
giving  away  great  volumes  of  foodstuffs.  It 
is  day  by  day  acquiring  and  storing,  also  at 
great  loss  to  the  taxpayers,  far  more  than  it 
can  get  rid  of." 

The  Department  has  fooled  Rep  Haley  and 
has  gotten  rid  of  too  much  of  its  surpluses 
and  thereby  created  a  dangerous  situation. 
The  controls,  however,  remain  and  the  regu- 
lations have  Increased.  With  the  realization 
that  continued  controls  on  farmers  through 
the  coUectlvlst  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  and  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  true  free 
enterprise  system,  Congressman  E.  Ross  Adair 
of  Indiana  on  February  9,  1961  Introduced 
a  bill  (HR  4051)  "To  free  fanners  from 
Government  control."  The  bill,  which  was 
not  passed  unfortunately,  began  with  the 
following  statement: 
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"Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  hereby  repealed." 

By  repealing  this  one  act  all  authority  for 
Federal  control  would  be  removed.  The 
original  AAA  which  the  Roosevelt  cabal 
created  In  1933  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  by 
1938  Roosevelt  had  "packed"  the  Supreme 
Court  and  an  even  worse  AAA  was  upheld. 
Concerning  these  federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams, Dan  Smoot  has  stated : 

"OflBclal  investigation  has  revealed  that 
the  federal  agricultural  programs,  thus 
initiated  by  Henry  Wallace  during  the  first 
two  terms  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  were 
actually  created  by  comniunlsts  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
communlzlng  agriculture  in  the  United 
States. 

"But  the  official  purpose — the  political 
argument  which  persuaded  Congress  to  au- 
thorize, and  the  public  to  accept  the  federal 
agricultural  programs — was  to  save  the  small 
farmers  of  America." 

Not  only  have  these  programs  not  "saved 
the  small  farmers  of  America,"  they  have  all 
but  eliminated  them,  and  are  now  doing  the 
same  thing  for  the  "big  farmers  of  America." 
The  AAA  was  described  by  George  N.  Peek, 
its  first  administrator  who  saw  the  members 
of  the  Hal  Ware  communist  cell  in  action 
there.  In  his  book,  "Why  Quit  Our  Own,"  he 
says:  "A  plague  of  young  lawyers  settled  on 
Washington  .  ,  .  in  the  legal  division  were 
formed  the  plans  which  eventually  turned 
the  AAA  from  a  device  to  aid  the  farmer  to  a 
device  to  Introduce  the  collectlvist  system  of 
agriculture  Into  this  country.  .  .  .  They 
wanted  to  purge  the  AAA  of  all  businessmen 
or  any  others  who  did  not  welcome  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  day  of  revolution.  .  .  .  Most 
of  that  crowd  .  .  .  were  Communists." 

The  members  of  Hal  Ware's  "parent"  Com- 
munist cell.  Identified  as  such  in  sworn  testi- 
mony, who  worked  for  the  original  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  were  Alger 
Hiss,  Lee  Pressman,  John  Abt,  Nathan  Witt. 
Nathaniel  Weyl  and  Charles  Kramer.  Another 
employee  took  the  Fifth  Amendment  regard- 
ing membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 
Also  working  for  this  original  AAA  were  Adlal 
Stevenson  and  Abe  Portas.  Hal  Ware  worked 
as  a  "consultant"  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment after  having  served  in  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a 
leader  in  the  Soviet  collective  farm  program 
under  both  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

The  program  initiated  by  these  commu- 
nists is  still  In  operation,  and  complete  gov- 
ernment control  has  been  outlined  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  when  In  "crises 
requiring  extraordinary  measures  by  the 
United  States,  the  President  or  Congress 
might  formally  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency." They  state  in  Chapter  8  of  "The  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness." 

"USDA  (VS.  Dept.  of  Agriculture)  na- 
tional headquarters,  subject  to  overall  p>olicy 
guidance  and  coordination  by  OEP,  would 
direct  the  Nation's  food  program.  ...  To  the 
extent  conditions  permitted,  overall  direc- 
tion of  emergency  operating  programs  would 
be  conducted  from  national  headquarters." 
They  define  "food"  to  Include  anything  capa- 
ble of  being  eaten  or  drunk  and  starting  from 
the  time  It  Is  a  seed  or  on  the  hoof  or  In 
any  state  of  development  or  preparation.  The 
authority  for  turning  control  of  the  nation's 
food  over  to  the  government  1b  found  In 
Executive  Order  10998,  Assigning  Emergency 
Preparedness  Fudctlons  to  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (27  FR  1534) . 

When  the  government  U  able  to  completely 
control  »  nation's  food  supply,  the  InhaMt- 
ants  either  agree  with  It  or  starve.  John 
Noble,  who  spent  a  number  of  yean  In  » 


Soviet  slave  labor  camp  without  ever  having 
been  given  a  trial  for  his  unknown  offense, 
has  stated  that  the  communist  plan  la  to 
keep  the  people  on  a  low  calorie  diet  on 
which  they  c*n  Jiist  barely  subsist.  Even  this 
small  amount  of  food  Is  made  difficult  to 
obtain.  .  .  .  involving  standing  on  long  lines 
and  waiting  for  rations.  So  much  time  and 
effort  goes  into  getting  the  food  and  so  much 
thought  is  given  to  the  hungry  pangs  that 
very  little  time  and  energy  are  left  to  think 
about  rights  and  freedom.  The  unhappy 
conditions  do  not  exist  for  «he  elite  of  the 
Communist  Party,  however,  who  have  special 
stores  from  which  they  can  obtain  any  del- 
icacy they  wi.sh.  The  "In"  crowd  eats  and 
lives  well  even  in  the  "peoples'  democracies." 
It  is  Just  the  people  who  nominally  own 
everything  who  have  nothing. 

In  non-conununist  countries  when  food  Is 
scarce  and  prices  soar,  many  low-income 
families  go  hungry  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  enough  food.  Reports  received 
from  contacts  who  have  visited  India  indi- 
cate there  is  food  available  for  those  who 
have  the  money  to  buy  it.  The  problem  Is 
that  there  are  many  poor  who  have  remained 
poor  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  foreign  aid 
given  to  India.  It  seems  the  aid  Just  does  not 
reach  the  ordinary  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  so-called  democracy  there  are  many 
who  possess  fantastic  wealth,  li\  j  In  mag- 
nificent splendor  but  do  nothing  to  assist 
the  poor  of  their  own  country,  nor  does  their 
government  arrange  a  tax  system  system 
which  might  benefit  their  people  as  is  done 
In   true   democracies. 

The  food  situation  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try is  deteriorating  and  there  is  talk  of  "in- 
flation" and  "price  controls."  But  even  with 
dangerous  shortages  in  basic  foods  develop- 
ing, the  federal  government  is  still  curbing 
production  iWid  giving  away  food.  Dire  pre- 
dictions are  being  made.  The  N.Y.  Times  of 
Augxist  16.  1966  reported  the  Judgment  of  a 
group  of  scientists  that  man  is  multiplying 
faster  than  the  food  supply.  The  article 
states:  '.\  gioup  of  scientists  agreed  today 
that  man  was  rushing  toward  catastrophe  .  .  . 
This  appraisal  of  mankind's  probable  fate,  in 
the  not  distant  future,  was  made  at  the 
1966  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Biological  Sciences,  being  held  this 
week  at  the  University  of  Maryland." 

The  scientists  noted  that  pumping  food 
into  have-not  nations  only  causes  the  popu- 
lation to  rise,  which  makes  the  problem 
worse.  The  article  stated:  "Aa  food-popula- 
tion pressures  rise,  they  contended,  the  more 
will  be  the  Impulse  toward  war  among  the 
powers  trying  to  control  sources  of  supply." 
The  United  States,  being  a  prime  source  of 
supply,  will  therefore  be  a  target  for  the  com- 
munists whoee  supply  is  always  low  due  to 
the  deficiency  of  their  system  of  govern- 
ment, Lf  these  scientists  have  predicted  cor- 
rectly. 

Constant  warnings  of  Impending  world 
famines  are  going  unheeded  by  the  bureau- 
crats in  Washington.  Perhaps  they  will  fol- 
low the  Red  Chinese  practice  which  was  sim- 
ple. When  there  Is  not  enough  food  for  every- 
one,  let   a   few   million  starve  to  death. 


Proposed  ABM  Defense  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOum   CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
reasoning  behind  Secretary  McNamara's 


proposed  ABM  defense  system  continues 
to  confuse  a  great  number  of  responsible 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Although  we  can  be  thankful  that  he 
is  at  last  aware  of  the  danger  of  letting 
our  adversaries  gain  an  advantage,  we 
nevertheless  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Secretary's  piecemeal  ABM  approach. 
This  general  dissatisfaction  Is  very 
clearly  expressed  in  the  September  21, 
1967.  editorial  of  the  State.  Columbia 
S.C. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Better  Than 
Nothing,"  Editor  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr., 
points  out  the  unrealism  of  Mr.  McNa- 
mara's reasoning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Better  Than  Nothing 

The  Defense  Department's  proposed  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  deployment  probably  will 
be  better  than  nothing — but  not  much  bet- 
ter, and  certainly  not  adequate. 

For  one  thing,  the  projected  ABM  sys- 
tem is  to  be  geared  to  the  threat  of  a  possible 
nuclear  attack  coming  from  Red  China.  It 
apparently  wUl  not  be  designated  to  offer 
any  pirotection  against  missiles  coming  from 
other  areas,  whether  from  the  vastness  that 
is  Russia  (and  Siberia)  or  the  Island  that  Is 
Cuba  or  elsewhere. 

For  another  thing,  as  the  American  Se- 
curity Council  so  well  points  out,  "the  value 
of  a  system  of  deterrence  Is  that  which  the 
enemy  believes  about  It." 

Is  E>efense  Secretary  McNamara's  ABM  sys- 
tem believable?  Will  our  Communist  enemies 
be  convinced  that  It  affords  America  a  high 
degree  of  defense  capability?  Or  wlU  they 
merely  snort  at  the  system,  completed  or 
not,  and  launch  an  attack  when  the  time 
seems  right  according  to  their  time-table  and 
their  opportunity? 

Secretary  McNamara  has  vigorously  op- 
{josed  the  whole  notion  of  an  ABM  defense 
system  ever  since  he  took  over  the  Defense 
Department  and  imposed  his  own  p>ecu]iar 
ideas  upon  It.  Now,  he  seems  to  have  been 
pushed  to  the  point  oif  acquiescing  in  the 
establishment  of  a  $5  billion  system  which 
required  more  than  (4  billion  Just  to  re- 
search. What  win  the  grudging  $5  billion 
actually  buy  us? 

Protection  against  Red  China,  says  Mc- 
Namara. But  what  about  Russia? 

Red  Star,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Russian  armed  services,  stated  on  June  3  of 
this  year:  "The  Soviet  Union  has  always 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
political  and  material  base  of  the  world 
revolutionary  process." 

Translated,  that  means  Russia  is  still  our 
first  enemy.  The  Red  Chinese  are  our  ene- 
mies too,  but  Communism's  base  lies  in 
Russia. 

And  is  Secretary  McNamara's  ABM  system 
designed  to  protect  Americans  against  a 
Russian  attack? 

Well,  no,  not  exactly.  You  see,  the  Cold 
War  Is  over,  it  says  here.  Russia  is  not  ex- 
pected to  attack  the  United  States.  We  have 
only  the  "irresponsible"  Chinese  to  fear. 

This  Is  unrealism  carried  to  the  "Nth" 
degree,  or  perhaps  to  the  "McNth"  degree. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  McNamara 
baa  at  least,  and  at  last,  been  budged  to  tbe 
polivt  of  agreeing  to  a  partial  ABM  defense 
system.  But  when  will  we  get  the  full  de- 
fense system  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  long  reooiflmended? 
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"L.  B.  J.  Echoes  Goldwater't  Words"  and 
"Where  Are  the  Dear  HearU  Now?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n,LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  two  excel- 
lent editorials  appearing  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

L.  B.  J.  Echoes  GoLowATiai's  Words 

Lvndon  Johnson's  latest  pronouncement 
on  the  subject  of  riots  has  been  to  blame 
them,  in  part,  on  "propagandists  exploiting 
the  emotions  of  the  poor." 

An  Interesting  observation. 

However,  the  guy  who  raised  that  same 
question  three  years  ago  got  clobbered  for 
his  pains. 

He  said  that  civil  rlghte  were  a  dire  ne- 
cessity, but  that  propagandists  were  exploit- 
ing the  emotions  of  the  poor  in  an  attempt 
to  get  votes,  and,  were  irresponsibly  rais- 
ing unre.-il  hopes  that  would  create  a  fur- 
nace of  resentment  later. 

He  claimed  the  chief  "propagandist"  that 
concerned  him  was  a  vote-seeker  named 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

His  own  name  was  Barry  Goldwater. 

Nobody,  of  course,  took  the  statement  at 
Its  face  value. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  "cover-up" — a  thinly 
disguised  "excuse"  to  cover  up  an  tmtl- 
Negro  attitude  and  a  prehistoric  philosophy. 

Goldwater,  it  now  seems,  has  achieved  his 
own  total  and  final  removal  from  serious  in- 
fluence on  American  policy  for  the  great 
crime  of  speaking  too  frankly,  of  being 
right,  and  of  being  not  prehistoric,  after 
all,  but  perhaps  a  bit  "ahead  of  his  time." 

Looking  back  In  the  flies  we  find  that  we 
then  offered  the  opinion  that  Goldwater  was 
being  a  lot  more  honest  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Vietnam  situation  than  was  his 
opponent  President  Johnson — and  getting 
clobbered  for  it. 

But  we  can  take  scant  satisfaction  In  that 
early  Judgment. 

Like  so  many  others,  we  didn't  listen 
closely  enough  to  what  Mr.  Goldwater  was 
saying,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  weigh  his  positions  on  their 
merits. 

We  ARE  prepared  to  face  facts  now  when 
those  facts  have  been  so  blatantly  demon- 
strated. 

That  Isn't  a  very  big  accomplishment,  ei- 
ther— but  It  seems  to  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  a  good  many  folks. 

These  dear  hearts  don't  want  to  remem- 
ber the  days  when  they  were  blind  to  the 
troubles  to  come — from  Vietnam  to  the 
streets  of  Detroit — and  were  In  a  tizzy  of 
ecstasy  over  the  golden  world  of  the  Great 
Society  In  which  we  were  all  going  to  live 
happily  ever  after  under  federal  manage- 
ment. 

Where  Are  the  Dear  Hearts  Now? 
(By  C.  L.  Danceyl 

What  we  thought  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
when  he  was  candidate  for  President  was 
set  down  in  print  at  the  time.  What  we 
think  of  him  now  ought  to  be  pretty  plain 
from  many  comments. 

But  we  are  downright  kindly  to  him  com- 
pared to  many  of  the  "dear  hearts"  who 
cheered  for  the  Great  Society  and  "peace" 
pitch  of  his  original  campaign. 

Lyndon  is  now  their  scapegoat. 

Rather  than  face  and  admit  their  own 
wrong-headedness  and  their  own  mis-Judg- 
ments, they  explode  with  unreasonable 
abuse,  anger,  and  ridicule  against  Lyndon. 


And  where  are  all  those  pious  "liberal" 
■voices  that  cried  out  In  horror  against  the 
"climate  of  hate"  in  Dallas,  Tex.  four  years 
ago? 

They  said  that  this  "hate"  provided  the 
"atmosphere"  in  which  a  crackpot  like 
Oswald  could  be  stimulated  to  murder  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

Led  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court,  the  assassination  of  a  President 
(with  suitable  horror  at  this  kind  of  poli- 
tics i,  was  laid  at  the  door  not  of  the  Com- 
munist-crazy pro-Castro  kook — but  at  the 
"climate  of  hate"  In  Dallas. 

This  was  where,  you  will  remember,  that 
horrible  "extremism"  had  gone  to  the  terri- 
ble point  that  an  over-excited  middle-aged 
woman  once  actually  struck  Adlal  Stevenson 
(accidentally  or  on  purpyose)  with  a  portion 
of  her  paper  protest  sign!  (The  rest  of  the 
group  of  "protesting  women"  only  shouted.) 

Remember  the  howls  of  horror  at  such 
"extremism"  and  "violence",  and  concern 
about  the  safety  of  any  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent— and  the  respionslbllity  of  all  Ameri- 
cans "whether  they  agree  or  not"  to  treat 
the  President  with  reasonable  respect? 

Where  are  those  voices  now? 

Where  are  they  when  brawny  young  men 
on  college  campuses  in  the  east  assault  visit- 
ing speakers  (be  It  the  Governor  of  Alamaba 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense )  ? 

Where  are  they  when  passerbys  are  beat- 
en by  rampaging  mobs  because  their  color 
is  "wrong?" 

Where  are  those  voices  who  were  so  horri- 
fied by  the  climate  of  "hate  "  and  "violence," 
now,  when  Rap  Brown  speaks?  When  Stokely 
Carmlchael  directly  urges  the  assassination 
of  the  president  via  Cuban  radio? 

Wliere  are  they? 

Some  of  them  were  at  meetings  of  sup- 
posedly "upper  crust"  writers  and  Intellect- 
uals In  New  York  that  staged  spectacular 
walkouts  on  speeches  by  administration 
leaders  screaming  that  the  president  is  a 
"murderer  .  .  .  burning  babies!" 

The  tune  has  changed. 

Nice  folks,  huh? 


Diversion  of  Investment  Funds  by  Insur- 
ance Industry  Into  High-Risk  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  PERCY 

OF    ILUtNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  PE]RCY.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  the  life  insurance  industry 
announced  its  intention  to  divert  one 
billion  dollars  of  investment  funds  into 
high-risk  areas.  I  commend  the  insur- 
ance Industry  for  taking  this  major  step 
toward  involving  private  industry  and 
private  capital  in  the  job  of  rebuilding 
and  rehabilitating  our  Nation's  slum 
areas. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Foun- 
dation Act.  S.  1592,  Introduced  and  sup- 
ported by  40  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  112  Members  of  the  House,  is  based 
on  this  very  principle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  editorial  of  September  15,  en- 
titled "Clearing  Slums  Is  Good  Busi- 
ness." commending  the  life  insurance 
industry  for  this  noteworthy  and  ur- 
gently needed  effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Clearing  Slums  Is  Good  Business 

The  decision  of  the  life  Insurance  Industry 
to  invest  a  bllUon  dollars  In  slum  neighbor- 
hoods is  the  most  dramatic  evidence  to  date 
of  the  changing  attitude  of  private  investors 
and  big  business  toward  the  need  to  remove 
urban  blight  as  a  cancer  that  could  spread 
and  destroy  American  cities. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  urban  re- 
newal has  been  considered  mostly  a  matter 
of  concern  to  government  or  public  officials. 
In  the  1930s  and  1940s  the  emphasis  was  on 
public  housing  projects  huge  Impersonal 
buildings  that  provided  poor  fsonllles  with 
decent  living  quarters  but  that  often  cre- 
ated new  social  problems. 

In  later  years,  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
clearing  of  slum  land  with  the  hope  of  selling 
It  to  private  Investors.  Some  good  projects  re- 
sulted, such  as  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Go's  Lake  Meadows  project.  But  such  proj- 
ects often  did  little  good  for  the  actual  slum 
dweller. 

More  recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
habilitate existing  buildings  or  rebuild  them, 
keeping  neighborhood  characteristics  and 
tenants  Intact.  To  encourage  private  invest- 
ment In  such  projects  the  government  would 
supplement  the  amount  of  rent  poor  tenants 
could  pay. 

At  this  pwdnt  a  hitch  developed.  The  House 
this  year  balked  at  a  White  House  request 
for  $40,000.(X)0  to  fund  the  program.  Some 
437  projects  are  blueprinted  but  Congress 
doubted  whether  private  funds  would  become 
available  to  finance  construction.  Venture 
capital  has  long  shied  from  the  high  risks 
of  low-rent  housing. 

The  Insurance  companies  answered  that 
doubt  and  okayed  the  principle.  They  would 
divert  one  billion  out  of  their  normal  Invest- 
ments of  S16  billion  a  year  into  the  high  risk 
areas.  The  Industry  may  receive  less  Interest 
on  the  money  than  their  normal  Investments 
would  yield  but  they  will  be  investing  in  a 
type  of  insurance  for  their  own  and  their 
poUcy  holders'  future. 

As  President  Johnson  said,  the  companies 
will  be  making  a  major  investment  In  im- 
proving American  life.  The  need  for  that  in- 
vestment to  save  the  dtlee — and  with  them 
the  very  foundation  of  business  and  in- 
dustry— is  becoming  more  apparent  with 
each  passing  day.  Moreover  rebuilding  the 
nation's  slums  could  create  a  new  and  profit- 
able Industry  Itself. 

The  recently  announced  partnership  of 
the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  with  public 
officials  to  rehabilitate  five  Chicago  build- 
ings should  be  profitable  to  the  company.  It 
will  tise  Gypsum's  own  products.  The  com- 
pany successfully  and  profitably  rehabilitated 
six  buildings  in  New  York  18  months  ago. 
Incidentally,  the  tenants  are  maintaining  the 
properties  well. 

Interest  In  rebuilding  American  slums 
grows  dally.  They  are  being  comi»red  with 
underdeveloped  countries.  America  hais 
helped  with  loans  and  grants.  Business  ap- 
pears ready  to  accept  the  reaUty  that  such 
efforts  should  begin  at  home  and  that  they 
are  not  charity  but  are  vital  to  the  nation's 
sunival. 


Labor  Day  Trophy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PCNNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  PTTLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  presenting  to  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph the  Eunnual  Labor  Day  Trophy,  a 
miniature  of  the  statue  of  St.  Joseph  the 
Worker    atop    the    bell    tower    of    St. 
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Michael's  Church,  Munhall,  Bishc^ 
Wright  described  the  inter-faith  adop- 
tion of  Project  Equality  as  "a  singularly 
appropriate  observance  of  Labor  Day  in 
a  season  of  tension  over  civil  rights,  ex- 
pressing as  It  does  the  determination  of 
organized  religion  in  our  community  to 
extend  to  all  persons  the  benefits  of 
which  Labor  Day  is  the  symbol." 

Noting  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  devoted 
his  life  to  the  battle  for  working  people 
and  the  struggle  for  civil  rights.  Bishop 
Wright  declared: 

In  presenting  to  him  our  Labor  Day 
Trophy  we  salute  his  historic  witness  to  the 
dignity  of  the  worker.  In  Unking  to  this  pre- 
sentation our  Inter-falth  commitment  to 
equal  employment  opportiinlty.  we  deliber- 
ately pay  tribute  to  bis  positive,  peaceful 
fight  for  civil  rights.  We  are  saying  our  Com- 
munity-wide thank  you  to  Mr.  Randolph  for 
the  double  witness  of  hla  career.  We  are  ex- 
pressing our  \inlted  pledge  to  help  preserve 
the  g:aliia  of  labor  and  promote  the  civil 
rights  symbolized  together  In  his  person  and 
so  closely  interrelated   In  the  good  society. 

LiABOS    DAT   AND    RACXAI.   JtTSTICX 

(Addresa  by  A.  Philip  Randolph  at  Labor 
Day  Observance  in  the  Civic  Arena,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,  September  4,   1967) 

This  Labor  Day  is  marked  by  a  world  in 
crisis,   change   and   revolution. 

Pope  John  XZHTs  Encyclical,  Pacem  In 
Terris  (Peace  on  Eartii)  reflects  the  vision 
of  a  world  order — and  a  challenge  to  modern 
man  with  the  fearful  weaponry  of  the  atom 
bomb  with  the  capability  of  destroying  the 
modem  world. 

But  the  destruction  of  civilization  by 
atomic  warfare  Is  not  the  only  threat  to  the 
human  race.  The  need  for  effective  action 
to  relax  the  growing  tensions  and  to  arrest 
the  present  trend,  which  allows  the  rich  na- 
tions to  become  richer  and  the  poor  nations 
to  become  poorer.  Is  overwhelmingly  great 
and  Imperative.  Without  achieving  this  ob- 
jective the  conflict  between  the  bouse  of 
"haves"  and  the  house  of  "have-nots"  will 
be  as  great  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
as  nuclear  weapons   of  war. 

It  Is  vital  that  Weet^Ti  man  recUlze  that 
there  can  be  no  universal  consensus  to 
achieve  a  warless  world  so  long  as  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  rapidly  growing  population  is 
fighting  a  losing  battle  for  siirvlval  in  de- 
cency and  hope.  Hungry,  sick,  impoverished, 
Ignorant  and  oppressed  people  can  do  no 
more  than  struggle  against  the  cruel  pres- 
ent, and  thing  of  the  future  world  only  In 
terms  of  their  own  hunger  of  body  and 
hunger  of  soul. 

Cognizant  at  this  deepening  and  danger- 
ous human  condition  at  poverty  and  want. 
Pope  Paul  VI  Issued  his  encyclical,  Progreseo 
Populorum  (Development  of  Peoples).  This 
Is  a  timely  pronouncement  concerning  the 
need  for  develc^ment  of  pe(^le8  of  poverty 
In  the  world. 

In  Geneva,  a  clear  call  to  mankind,  con- 
cerning the  growing  rtsk  of  a  third  World 
War  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  has  been 
vigorously  registered  t>y  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evigene 
Carson  Blake,  Secretary  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churchee.  Thus  Is  the  call  of  great  re- 
ligious leaders  to  a  world  In  turmoil  for  peace 
and  social  Improvnnent. 

PBOBLEM    or   POVEBTT   AT    HOMK 

It  Is  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  celebration  of  Labor  Day, 
that  Just  as  the  plight  and  plague  of  pov- 
erty of  some  two  bllUon  p>eople8  of  color  in 
the  world  constitute  a  grave  peril  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  so  poverty  of  millions  of  people 
of  color  in  the  United  States  constitutes  a 
danger  to  peace  in  our  land  where  the  poor 
also  grow  poorer  and  the  rich  grow  richer. 

WhUe  the  percentage  of  black  Americans 
In  the  poverl7  line  In  practically  all  of  the 
big  clttea  la  bewildering  and   frighteningly 


high,  especially  ameng  teenagers,  ranging  In 
some  areas  around  40  to  50  percent,  there  are 
millions  of  white  Americans  In  the  pwverty 
line  also — but  with  the  big  difference  that 
most  impoverished  white  Americans,  chiefly 
because  of  color,  have  the  opportunity  to 
escape  into  greener  economic  pastures  while 
Negroes,  because  of  color,  find  It  more  diffi- 
cult and  often  impossible  to  escape. 

Thus,  while  there  are  Negroes  who  have 
acquired  education  and  training  and  have 
broken  out  of  the  poverty  line,  the  broad 
masses  of  black  Americans,  because  of  a  lack 
of  opportunity  for  training  and  education, 
have  been  sentenced  to  a  perpetual  bare, 
hopeless  existence  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies in  the  most  debasing,  degrading  and 
dismal  areas  in  America,  the  black  ghettos, 
breeding  grounds  of  crime,  narcotics  addic- 
tion, rats  and  roach -Infested  slum  housing, 
and  high  prices  for  poor  quality  goods. 

NOT  JOBS  ALONE 

But  Negroes  don't  want  Jobs  only.  They 
want  Jobs  with  a  living  wage  and  decent 
working  conditions  with  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement, with  acquired  training  and 
skills,  to  higher  wage  levels  to  provide  higher 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  seciire  a 
more  abundant  life. 

ROLE  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

However,  good  Jobs  mean  little  without 
the  means  to  protect  them  and  make  them 
better  and  secure.  Hence,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Negro  workers  are  members 
of  unions  afHiiated  with  the  APL-CIO.  Al- 
though the  house  of  labor  Is  not  yet  fully 
free  from  racial  discrimination,  only  a  few 
segregated  local  unions  are  left.  The  Negro 
worker  is  moving  steadily  ahead  in  appren- 
ticeship training  for  membership  in  the 
highly  skilled  trades,  increasingly  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  sound,  forward-looking 
leadership,  and  his  militant  refusal  to  take 
no  for  an  answer. 

CrvrL     RIGHTS-LABOR    ALLIANCE 

One  of  the  great  constructive  developments 
of  the  early  1960's  was  an  unofficial  al- 
liance of  the  Civil  Rights  Freedom  Movement 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  with- 
out which  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  could  have  passed  In  the  Con- 
gress. And  It  Is  also  highly  doubtful  that 
without  the  clvU  rights-labor  aUlance  the 
fight  of  the  APL-CIO  against  anti-labor 
Right-to-Work  laws  in  Oklahoma  and  Ohio 
could  have  succeeded. 

If  there  is  any  single  basic  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing value  of  the  Negro  market  It  Is  the 
wage  increase  of  millions  of  Negro  workers, 
made  possible  through  the  struggle  and  power 
of  the  organized  labor  movement.  This  fact 
renders  a  civil  rights-labor  alliance  basically 
meaningful  for  it  reflects  the  stake  labor  and 
civil  rights  have  in  such  an  alliance.  Thus, 
the  basis  of  the  new  Coalition,  to  flght  for 
more  and  better  Jobs.  Integrated  housing  and 
education  in  the  cities.  Is  properly  the  civil 
rights-labor  alliance,  with  business  and  the 
church. 

While  Negroes  have  the  task  of  fighting  to 
eliminate  every  vestige  of  racial  bias  In  labor 
unions,  as  well  as  in  business,  schools,  and 
even  churches,  Negroes  and  labor  must  have 
the  good  sense  never  to  permit  anything  to 
break  up  the  mutually  advantageous  labor- 
civil  rights  alliance  even  though  they  may 
not  be  in  one  hundred  percent  agreement  on 
tactics  and  strategy  at  all  times. 

The  reason  for  this  alliance  Is  simple  and 
clear.  It  Is  that  ninety-nine  and  nin^-tenths 
percent  of  Negroes  are  workers  who  must 
work  and  fight  for  a  living.  Therefore,  they 
belong  in  unions,  not  black  unions  com- 
peting with  white  workers  to  the  dlsculvan- 
tfige  of  black  and  white  workers  aUke  and  to 
the  advantage  of  business,  but  in  \uilons  of 
white  and  black  workers  devoted  to  flghtt  for 
all  workers  regardless  of  race,  rellgfion  or 
national  origin. 


RIOTS    IN    THE    STREETS 


Therefore,  tfce  solution  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  Black  Americans  is  not  riots  in  the 
srtreete,  looting,  vandalizing  and  pillaging 
stores,  violence  ajid  lawleesneae,  throwine 
Molotov  oocktaUs  into  buildings  setting  them 
afire,  restating  In  burning  down  their  own 
communltiee,  with  Negroee  being  the  chief 
victims  of  gunfire.  WhU*  stores  can  be  re- 
stored, the  Uves  of  Negroee  killed  in  riots, 
some  of  whom  are  teenagers,  are  gone  forever 
But  it  mvtst  not  be  forgotten  that  Ne^oes 
are  not  the  only  Americans  who  have  ^-.az^ 
riots  in  the  streets.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
staged  riots  la  the  streets  of  Boston  a^inst 
King  George  III  of  Great  Britain  and  .seized 
the  tea  of  British  merchants  and  threw  it 
into  Boston  Harbor.  The  workers  staged  riots 
in  the  streets  for  the  rights  to  form  unions 
and  against  starvation  wages.  White  women 
rioted  for  women's  suffrage.  Farmers  rioted 
and  burned  up  their  farms  to  create  a  scarcity 
of  producte  to  increase  prices.  However,  this 
Is  In  historical  explanation,  not  Jtistlflcatlon 
of  riots. 

While  H.  Bap  Brown  and  Stokely  Car- 
michael  can  strike  a  match  and  apply  It  to  a 
powder  keg  which  may  ignite  and  start  the 
explosion  of  rtots  in  the  streets — they  do  not 
and  cannot  cause  riots  in  the  streets.  If  no 
powder  keg  was  in  the  streets  there  would  be 
nothing  which  could  cause  an  explosion  with 
a  match.  Neither  can  Communists  cause 
riots  in  the  streets  but  like  anybody  who 
throws  a  Molotov  cocktail  into  a  store  win- 
dow, they  can  start  riots ! 

The  basic  cause  of  riots  In  the  streets  U 
racial  and  social  Injustice,  the  roots  of  which 
run  back  In  history  three  hundreds  years. 
The  old  South  has  sown  the  winds  of  racial 
hate  with  the  pact  of  chattel  slavery,  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination,  and  now 
America  Is  reaping  the  whirlwinds. 

Of  course,  any  one  black  or  white  who 
resorts  to  Inflammatory  propaganda  to  start 
race  riots  is  a  menace  to  himself,  the  Negro 
people  and  the  country. 

The  only  fundamental  way  to  prevent  riots 
in  the  streets  is  to  remove  the  cause- 
namely— Joblessness — Illiteracy.  Inadequate 
Integrated  education — drug  addiction,  inade- 
quate Integrated  housing  and  slums. 
Laws  against  riots  is  not  the  answer. 
It  Is  like  a  doctor  prescribing  aspirin  for 
cancer. 

In  a  free,  democratic  Bociety.  with  the 
right  of  free  speech,  free  aaeembly  and  the 
right  to  vote,  there  la  no  logical  reason  for 
riots  to  achieve  basic  and  desirable  social 
change. 

The  fact  Is  there  can  be  no  racial  and  so- 
cial Justice  and  freedom  except  within  the 
framework  of  civil  order,  and  there  can  be 
no  civil  order  excep*  ui>on  a  basis  of  racial 
and  social  Justice. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
behavicral  pa1;terns  young  Negro  teenager 
display  In  riots  In  the  streets  are  products 
of  the  ghettolzatlon  of  their  lives  from  birth, 
which  has  created  in  them  a  deep  sense  of 
frustration,  alienation,  resignation,  despera- 
tion and  hopelessness.  Some  of  them  are  dnig 
addicts,  too  weak  to  kick  the  habit.  They 
are  sick  and  need  medical  and  psychiatric 
therapy.  They  are  not  hardened,  evU  crim- 
inals though  thedr  deeds  are  criminal  and 
must  be  curbed  in  the  interest  of  themselves. 
Innocent  citizens,  and  society  as  a  whole. 
They  oaxi  be  physically  and  psychologically 
restored  to  normality  and  a  useful  life  If 
firmly  apprehended,  and  sympathetically  and 
scientifically  treated. 

Moreover,  these  teenagers  and  adults,  who 
engage  in  loortlng  stores  In  riots,  represent 
a  minuscule  percent  of  Negro  youth,  and 
Negroee  generally,  but  they  constitute  a  men- 
ace to  law-abiding  citizens.  "ITielr  breed  b 
belched  up  in  every  transition  and  convul- 
sion of  social  change  regardless  of  race  or 
oolor.  The  adults  who  loot  are  not  Negro 
workers.  They  are  the  Ixunpen  proletariat 
who,   In  every  revolution,   prey  upon  prop- 
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erty  ai^  persons  and  hence  must  be  made  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  crimes. 

Ijet  no  one,  black  or  white,  be  deceived  into 
believing  that  violence  can  win  freedom  and 
Justice.  Violence  only  begets  violence.  No 
one  wins.  Everybody  loses,  but  especially  the 
Negro,  as  shown  in  the  recent  riots.  When 
leaders,  black  or  white,  counsel  violence,  for 
riots  to  achieve  basic  and  desirable  social 
change. 

The  fact  Is  there  can  be  no  racial  and 
social  Justice  and  freedom  except  within  the 
fra^iework  of  civil  order,  and  there  can  be 
no  cUll  order  except  upon  a  basis  of  racial 
and  social  Justice. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  behavioral  patterns  young  Negro  teen- 
agers display  In  riots  in  the  streets  are 
products  of  the  ghettolzatlon  of  their  lives 
from  birth,  which  has  created  in  them  a 
deep  sense  of  frustration,  alienation,  resigna- 
Uon,  desperation  and  hopelessness.  Some  of 
them  are  drug  addicts,  too  weak  to  kick  the 
habit.  They  are  sick  and  need  medical  and 
psychiatric  therapy.  They  are  not  hardened, 
evil  criminals  though  their  deeds  are  crim- 
inal and  must  be  curbed  in  the  Interest 
of  themselves.  Innocent  citizens,  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  They  can  be  physically  and 
psychologically  restored  to  normality  and 
a  useful  life  if  firmly  apprehended,  and 
sympathetically  and  scientifically  treated. 

Moreover,  these  teenagers  and  adults,  who 
engage  In  looting  stores  in  riots,  represent 
a  minuscule  percent  of  Negro  yottth.  and 
Negroes  generally,  but  they  constitute  a 
menace  to  law-abiding  citizens.  Their  breed 
is  belched  up  In  every  transition  and  con- 
vulsion of  social  change,  regardless  of  race 
or  color.  The  adults  who  loot  are  not  Negro 
workers.  They  eu-e  the  lumpen  proletariat 
who.  in  every  revolution,  prey  upon  prop- 
erty and  persons  and  hence  must  be  made  to 
pay  the  price  for  their  crimes. 

Let  no  one,  black  or  white,  be  deceived  into 
believing  that  violence  can  win  freedom 
and  Justice.  Violence  only  begets  violence. 
No  one  wins.  Everybody  loses,  but  especially 
the  Negro,  as  shown  in  the  recent  riots. 
When  leaders,  black  or  white,  counsel  vio- 
lence, they  are  Jlke  children  playing  with 
matches  in  an  attic  filled  with  dynamite  in  a 
house  full  of  people.  It  Is  unthinkable:  It 
cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence that  anyone  can  start  a  fire  he  cannot 
stop. 

And,  while  criticisms  of  President  John- 
son's policies  may  be  Justified  In  our  free  so- 
ciety, blaming  him  for  riots  in  the  streets  Is 
silly.  Civil  rights  leaders  in  particular,  and 
Negroes  In  general,  should  not  forget  that 
President  Johnson  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  civil  rights  and  give  Negroes  a 
status  of  equality  and  dignity  In  Govern- 
ment and  the  country  than  any  president 
In  the  history  of  this  country.  Including 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  hurling  Intemperate 
threats  at  the  President,  whether  one  likes 
him  or  not,  can  hardly  be  considered  valid 
criticism.  Of  course.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy never  had  a  chance  since  he  was  struck 
down  early  In  his  administration,  but  he  was 
a  pioneer  champion  in  the  flght  for  civil 
rights  for  Negroes,  and  Negroes  will  never 
forget  him. 

The  paradoxical  age  we  live  In  Is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  opening  of  Dlcken's  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities": 

"It  was  the  best  of  times.  It  was  the  worst 
of  times,"  Dickens  wrote,  "it  was  the  age  of 
wisdom,  it  was  the  age  of  foolishness;  It  was 
the  epoch  of  belief.  It  was  the  epoch  of 
Incredulity;  it  was  the  season  of  light,  it  was 
the  season  of  darkness;  It  was  the  spring  of 
hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair." 

Dickens,  of  course,  was  writing  about  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  but  his 
<Sreams  are  not  InappUc&ble  to  this  era  at 
the  ClvU  Rights  Revolution  in  America. 

On  the  one  hand,  Black  Americans  are 
earning  more  and  ^>endlng  more  today  than 
ever  before  in  their  history.  In  this  respect 


they  are  living  in  "the  beet  of  thnee  .  .  .  the 
season  of  light  .  .  .  the  spring  of  hope." 

On  the  other  tumd,  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  the  annual  income  of  Negro  and 
White  faznlllee.  unemployment  among  Ne- 
groee Is  twice  as  high  as  among  white  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  are  sentenced  to  segregated 
bousing  and  segregated  schools.  Thus,  for 
the  Negro  it  is  "the  worst  of  times  .  .  .  the 
age  of  foolishness  .  .  .  the  epoch  of  Incredulity 
.  .  .  the  season  of  darkness  .  .  .  the  winter  of 
dee  pair." 

THREATS 

Finally,  to  my  Negro  brothers  whom  I  love, 
with  all  your  faults  along  with  yoxir  virtues, 
let  ufi  stop  this  talk  of  burning  down  cities 
and  urging  Negroes  to  buy  guns — which  Is 
a  species  of  senseless  suicidal  folly  and  a 
pathetic  exhibition  of  a  sickness  of  Infantile 
leftism  and  extremism. 

Moreover,  the  cry  of  Black  Power  by  some 
well-meaning  but  mifguided  leaders  cannot 
achieve  real  power — economic,  social  and 
pKDllUcal — which  every  Negro  natiiraUy  ought 
to  flght  for.  Black  Power  is  a  giant  leap 
backward  to  the  degradation  of  segregation 
which,  for  a  hundred  years,  has  been  and 
still  Is  the  source  and  cause  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans being  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
political  and  social  totem  p>ole.  It  is  Just  a 
weak  edition  of  Garveylsm.  which  was  bank- 
rupt, repudiated  and  rejected  In  the  1920's. 
Verily,  Black  Power  Is  not  the  wave  of  the 
future  for  Black  Americans. 

Let  tis  not  retreat  to  segregation  or  racial 
isolation  in  the  search  of  the  road  ts  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  salvation,  for 
segregation  Is  an  evil  and  vicious  thing 
originated  and  devised  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  the  worst  elements  of  antl -Negro  forces 
in  America,  following  the  Civil  War  to  es- 
tablish and  force  upon  the  Negro  and  the 
country  the  mythical  doctrine  of  the  heredi- 
tary racial  Inferiority  of  the  Negro. 

I  reject  the  concept  of  Black  Power  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  overtones  of  racism. 
Black  racism  Is  Just  as  ugly.  Indefensible  and 
unsound  as  white  racism.  White  rtwilsm  be- 
gets black  racism  and  black  racism  begets 
white  racism.  Black  and  white  racism  tends 
toward  polarization,  with  Incentives  for  hos- 
tile confrontation.  Instead  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  races — a  major  Imperative  for  the 
achievement   of   social   peace   and    progress. 

The  inspiration  and  motivation  of  Negro 
youth  to  strive  for  the  realization  of  their 
highest  Intellectual  potential,  for  the  service 
and  advancement  of  Black  Americans,  re- 
quires a  profoxind  sense  of  historical  iden- 
tification with  the  glorious  and  ancient  Afri- 
can cultural  heritage,  tradition  and  endow- 
ment which  will  give  them  a  belief  in  their 
role  of  creative  somebodyness  in  the  society 
of  man. 

This  concept  stems  from  the  reality  of  the 
challenge  of  Africa  In  her  struggle  for  her 
place  in  the  sun  of  history  with  all  the  races 
of  mankind,  not  from  racial  hate  and  con- 
flict reflected  in  the  slogan  of  Black  Power. 

On  this  Labor  Day  may  all  workers,  black 
and  white.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Join  hands  as  members  of  one  com- 
mon human  family  of  which  God  is  Father 
and  Creator,  to  banish  fear  and  human  hate 
from  this  land. 

If  all  men  are  members  of  one  common 
human  family  then  all  men  are  brothers;  if 
all  men  are  brothers  then  all  men  are  equal; 
if  all  men  are  equal  then  all  men  are  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment;  if  all  men  are  en- 
titled to  equal  treatment,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  are  morally  wrong  and 
should  be  abolished,  and  respect  few  the 
dignity  of  the  personality  of  every  human 
being  recognized  as  his  sacred  right,  a  right 
which  is  God-given  and  not  man-made. 

On  this  Labor  Day  may  all  workers  and 
citizens  committed  to  the  flght  and  strug- 
gle for  civil  rights  and  labor's  rights  imder- 
stand  that  these  rights  can  only  be  achieved 
and   preserved   within   the   framework   of   a 


free,  democratic  society.  They  cannot  be 
won,  or  exist,  in  a  totalitarian  society, 
whether  Fascist  or  Communist  of  the  Peking 
or  Soviet  Union  vintage. 

On  this  Labor  Day  let  white  and  black 
workers  resolve  that  as  they  have  labored, 
fought,  bled  and  died  to  make  this  country 
free,  strong  and  great,  we  shall  continue  to 
labor,  flght  and.  if  necessary,  die  to  keep  this 
country  free,  strong.  Just  and  great  for  all 
Americans. 

May  God  give  the  workers,  white  and 
Black,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Jew  and 
Gentile  the  strength,  faith,  fortitude  and 
dedication  to  march  forward  together  to  the 
promised  land  of  peace  and  i>lenty,  racial 
and  social  Justice. 


OEO  Falsifies  Its  Records 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  has  done  It 
again. 

OEO  has  participated  in  many  ques- 
tionable activities  and  the  longer  this 
creature  exists,  more  comes  to  light 
{Ux>ut  some  of  Its  leading  characters  and 
their  shenanigans. 

An  interesting  development  has  been 
revealed  regarding  a  Midwest  Job  Corps 
center.  According  to  authoritative  re- 
ports, certain  OEO  high-ranking  officials 
instructed  this  center  to  falsify  Its  rec- 
ords. 

Apparently  Jobs  Director  William  P. 
Kelly  was  not  content  to  be  honest — 
which  he  must  consider  old  fashioned 
and  out  of  date  in  1967— because  he 
blocked  investigations  of  other  Job  Corps 
centers.  Strange  action  indeed.  If  Kelly 
had  nothing  to  hide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  OEO 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  It  Is  a  creature 
of  Congress,  and  that  unless  OEO  puts 
its  house  In  order  Congress  can  cause  the 
creature  to  cease  to  exist. 

I  follow  my  remarks  with  an  AP  re- 
lease of  recent  date  regarding  this  in- 
excusable action  by  OEO : 

Claims  0130  FALSiras  Reoords 

Washington. — A  congressional  investiga- 
tor said  Tuesday  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Instructed  a  Midwest  Job  Oorpe 
center  to  falsify  Its  records  to  indicate  It 
had  more  enroUees  than  It  did. 

In  a  repwrt  to  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  investigator  said  ef- 
forts to  determine  whether  the  practice  was 
being  followed  in  other  centers  were  blocked 
by  Job  Corps  Director  William  P.  Kelly. 

The  report  said  officials  at  a  Midwestern 
center  for  women  were  told  early  In  June  by 
OEO  regional  headquarters  that  dropouts 
during  the  month  were  not  to  be  reported 
until  after  the  end  of  the  flscal  year,  June  30. 

It  said  a  request  by  the  local  center  officials 
to  get  such  Instructions  in  writing  was  re- 
fused by  the  OEO. 

The  Job  Corps  center  involved  Is  located 
at  Guthrie.  Okla. 

The  report  said  records  for  the  center 
show  23  women  left  in  June,  but  their  de- 
parture was  not  reported  until  July  1.  after 
fiscal  year-end  figures  had  been  compiled 
in  Washington. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee as  it  began  considering  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  antipoverty  program  for  another 
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year.  It  promised  to  add  to  the  already  con- 
siderable troubles  of  th*  OEO  and  tbe  Job 
Corps. 

Kelly  issued  a  statement  denying  any  Job 
Corps  center  bad  ever  been  asked  to  falsify 
records. 

"Job  Corpe  U  making  a  tremendoua  effort 
every  month  of  the  year  to  encourage  klda 
to  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  program  and  learn 
how  to  improve  their  lives,"  Kelly  s&ld,  "but 
we  dont  hesitate  to  terminate  them  when 
It  becomes  clear  that  they  can  no  longer 
benefit  from  the  program." 

He  also  called  ridiculotis  the  charge  that 
he  blocked  the  Investigator's  eSorts  to  deter- 
mine if  other  centers  were  Involved. 

"I  am  available  to  talk  about  this  and 
any  other  aspect  of  Job  Corpe  not  only  with 
a  staff  member  but  the  whole  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,"  Kelly  said. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  one  of  the  chief  targets 
for  drastic  revision  among  committee  Re- 
publicans and  Rep.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon, 
the  ranking  Democratic  member. 

At  the  first  of  what  could  be  two  or  three 
weeks  of  meetings  on  the  legislation,  the 
committee  voted  to  lay  aside  President  John- 
son's recommendations  for  continuing  the 
antlpoverty  program  and  work  on  the  law 
as  it  now  exists. 

Johnson  has  called  for  many  administra- 
tive changes  la  the  prog^ram  and  an  Increase 
In  funding  from  $1.75  biliion  to  $2.06  bUllon. 

Committee  Republicans  sought  to  substi- 
tute their  rival  Opportunity  Crusade,  which 
would  dismember  the  OEO  and  farm  out 
its  programs  among  existing  agencies.  The 
proposal  was  rejected  on  a  party-line  vote 
and  the  committee  then  decided  to  proceed 
on  the  basts  of  existing  law.  Rep.  William 
H.  Ayres  of  Ohio,  senior  committee  Repub- 
lican, said  as  shortcomings  in  existing  law 
are  demonstrated  he  will  seek  to  have  the 
committee  make  on-the-spot  Investigations. 

Committee  Chairman  Carl  Perkins,  D-Ky., 
has  declined  to  authorize  such  investiga- 
tions in  the  past,  but  Ayres  conducted  an 
offlclaj  hearing  In  Cincinnati  recently  that 
drew  widespread  attention  locally. 


More  Attention  to  Qaality  Education  and 
LeM  Attention  to  Color  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
only  Impractical,  but  without  legal  au- 
thority for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  suburt>an 
school  districts  for  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  following  edito- 
rial broadcast  over  station  WMAL  here 
In  Washington  during  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1967.  it  would  be  unfair  to 
subject  suburban  students  to  busing  to 
the  District  schools. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BTJSINO   TO   SUBUKBS 

The  WMAL  survey  of  suburban  school 
superintendents  shows  predictable  results. 
The  suburban  superintendents  reject  inte- 
grating District  schools  by  voluntaiy  busing 
agreements  with  the  suburbs. 

The  suburban  superintendents  haye  good 
reason  to  oppose  this  recommendatioci  ot 
Judge  J.  SkeUy  Wright's  decision  on  d«  facto 
school  segregation. 

Why,  the  superintendents  ask,  should  atub- 
urb«n   students    be   subjected   to    DUtrlot 


schools  ths*  are  admittedly  inferior?  Besides, 
the  suburban  superintendents  have  no  au- 
tborltj  to  bus  their  pupils  across  state  lines. 
Jud«re  Wrlghfs  Tlews  on  education  are 
agfain  sbown  to  be  Impractical.  The  District 
School  Board  should  listen  Instead  to  the 
sound  recommendation  of  Dr.  A.  Harry  Pas- 
sow  of  Columbia  Teacher's  College.  Dr.  Pas- 
sow's  study  of  District  schools  concludes  that 
the  basic  answer  to  the  problems  of  the 
schools  Is  this:  pay  less  attention  to  color 
lines  and  more  attention  to  developing  qual- 
ity education. 


Congressional  Reform:  Action  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  or  appreciate  every- 
thing James  Kllpatrlck  has  to  say  about 
Congress  and  Congressmen  in  his  article 
entitled  "Congress:  A  Billion  Words  but 
Only  Six  Decisions,"  appearing  In  last 
Tuesday's  Evening  Star. 

But  writers  employ  exaggeration  to 
dramatize  the  point  they  are  trying  to 
get  across.  However,  his  characterization 
of  congressional  reform  is  not  an  exag- 
geration. It  Is  a  matter  of  gravest  ur- 
gency. I  think  Mr.  Kllpatrlck  Is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  now  approaching  7 
montlis  since  the  Senate  passed  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1967.  I 
expect  we  are  going  to  see  an  increasing 
number  of  columns  in  the  Kllpatrlck 
vein  if  the  House  Rules  Committee  does 
not  soon  report  out  the  reorganization 
bill. 

Accordingly,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  full  text  of  the  Kll- 
patrlck column: 

CoNCREsss  A  Billion  Words  bxtt  Onlt  Six 

Decisions 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

One  of  these  days,  you  keep  telling  your- 
self, an  eza£i>erated  people  wlU  txim  upon 
the  U.S.  Ctongreas  and  throw  the  bums  out. 
You  keep  saying  this,  but  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve. The  national  body  politic  has  a  bmy 
goat  stomach,  and  the  voters  wm  swallow 
Just  about  anything.  Even  so,  the  wonder  Is 
that  the  people  continue  to  tolerate  the  per- 
formance they  are  getting  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Here  are  63S  men  and  woman,  each  of 
them  drawing  $30,000  a  year  plus  perquisites, 
and  what  are  they  doing  to  earn  their  pay? 
Precious  little. 

The  Jobs,  honest  to  goodness,  aren't  that 
tough  or  that  presUglou*.  When  It  comes  to 
prestige  the  typical  member  of  the  House 
can't  even  get  an  elbow  on  the  bar.  During 
his  flrat  two  terms,  he  gets  oonf  used  with  the 
doorkeepers.  Taxicabs  won't  pick  hiTw  up. 
Little  children  stick  out  their  tongues  when 
he  passes  on  the  stre«t.  He  wanders  in  and 
out  of  that  great  cave  of  the  winds  known 
as  the  House  chamber,  clutching  his  fellow 
orphans  for  support. 

Being  a  senator,  of  course.  Is  better.  Being 
a  senator  Is  the  softest  Job  on  earth.  The 
work  Is  congenial  and  the  surroundings  ele- 
gant. Once  in  your  chair,  you're  set  for  six 
years,  and  such  Is  the  short  memory  of  the 
voters  that  you  can  behave  pretty  much  as 
yoQ  please  in  the  first  four.  Senators  have 
It  made. 


The  90th  Congress  came  Into  session  last 
January,  with  a  flock  of  new  Republicans 
on  hand.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk  that  this 
time,  the  country  would  see  Its  legislative 
needs  tended  to  efficiently.  Not  so.  It  isnt 
the  fault  of  the  freehmen  Republicans— it 
Isn't  anyone's  fault  exactly — ^but  the  record 
so  far  Is  about  a  billion  words,  but  only  six 
decisions. 

Both  House  and  Senate  continue  to  slog 
along  with  Inadequate  legislative  procedures. 
The  congressional  machinery  is  mostly  Junk 
Back  in  March,  the  Senate  heroically  at- 
tempted improvement:  It  passed  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1967,  providing 
some  modest  but  helpful  steps  In  the  general 
dlrecUon  of  efficiency.  The  bill  has  been  bot- 
tled up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee  ever 
since.  It  may  never  be  seen  again. 

As  this  Is  written,  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  only  three  of  the  14  major  appro- 
priation bills  for  tbe  current  fiscal  year.  The 
affected  departments  and  agencies  are  living 
hand  to  mouth.  Crime  in  the  streets  Is  a  big 
Issue;  It  has  absorbed  little  minds.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  tax  increase  remains  xuiresolved. 
Social  Security  amendments  are  up  in  the  air 
Nothing  significant  has  been  done  in  air  pol- 
lution, firearms  control,  or  the  revision  of 
copyright  law. 

Members  are  floundering  In  a  sea  of  legis- 
lative decisions;  they  are  bailing  themselves 
out  with  teacups.  They  cannot  get  a  fix  on 
foreign  affaire:  One  day  they  ratify  a  Soviet 
consular  convention,  by  way  of  building 
bridges;  the  next  day  they  slap  at  the  Rus- 
sians by  sinking  the  Flat  auto  plant  deal. 
Last  week  the  Senate  swatted  the  British, 
too.  In  the  aviary  known  as  Vietnam,  it's  get- 
ting so  you  can't  teU  the  hawks  from  the 
doves. 

Both  Houses  did  get  around  to  approving 
an  increase  In  the  debt  limit,  but  they  ran 
around  this  unavoidable  fly  ball  like  a  bunch 
of  rookie  centerflelders  In  the  Three-I  League. 
They  extended  the  draft  and  made  it  appear 
a  great  decision.  Tom  Dodd  was  censured 
and  Adam  Clayton  Powell  booted  out.  These 
are  achievements? 

What  you  bimger  for,  watching  these  gen- 
tlemen in  action,  is  some  original  thinking. 
Mighty  little  can  be  seen.  Down  at  the  foot 
of  Capitol  Hill,  workmen  are  dlggrlng  a  vast 
hole,  60  feet  deep  and  a  hiindred  yards  wide. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  highway  tunnel,  but 
no;  It  is  where  they  wUl  bury  Chuck  Percys 
novel  housing  bill.  The  several  schemes  for 
tax  sharing  with  the  states  wUl  lie  in  the 
same  grave. 

Two  months  to  go  before  the  first  ses- 
sion ends.  If  they  prove  no  more  productive 
than  the  first  nine,  a  dreary  autumn  is  in 
prospect. 


Bnlgariaji  National  Hero  Reminds  Ui 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  Calxpornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  here  In  Washington.  DC,  » 
siJecial  memorial  service  was  held  com- 
memorating the  2(>th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Bulgarian  national  hero  Nikola 
Petkov.  He  was  a  gallant  leader  of  the 
united  democratic  opposition  In  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament. 

This  oocaelon  reminds  us  of  the  plight 
of  the  freedom-loving  people  who  still 
languish  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Bul- 
garia, and  the  other  captive  nations  of 
the  world.  We  have  grown  too  accustom- 


ed to  a  world  half  free,  and  half  slave. 
It  is  time  that  we  as  Americans  deter- 
mine once  again  that  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy must  be  a  crusade.  We  must  de- 
clare once  again  to  the  world  that  we 
shall  not  allow  the  torch  of  freedom  to 
fall  Into  the  pit  of  despair  and  tyranny. 


We  cannot  but  escape  the  impression  that 
ABC  let  itself  be  Influenced  by  scsne  people. 
Inside  or  outside  the  organization,  to  pro- 
duce a  serious  and  misleading  disservice  to 
the  American  people  and  an  injustice  to 
Portugal,  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States. 


Responsible  Reporting  Lacking  by  ABC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
television  documentary  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.,  entitled  "Africa,"  con- 
tinues to  receive  corrections. 

On  September  18,  1967,  on  page  A4615 
of  the  Record,  I  Inserted  the  reply  to  the 
gross  distortions  In  this  program  from 
the  South  African  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States. 

It  Is  little  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ABC  ranks  a  poor  third  among  the  Na- 
tion's television  networks  if  this  Is  the 
degree  of  responsibility  it  practices  re- 
garding Its  news  and  so-called  documen- 
tary telecasts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Insert  a 
statement  from  the  Honorable  Vasco 
Vieira  CJarin,  Ambassador  of  Portugal  to 
the  United  States.  His  remarks  further 
imderscore  the  lack  of  ABCs  responsi- 
bility and  veracity. 
Statement  F^om  the  Pobtcguese  Ambassa- 

DOB  ON  THE  ABC-TV  Pbogram  "ArEICA" 

(By  Vasco  vielra  Garin,  Ambassador  of 
Portugal ) 

The  Portuguese  section  of  ABC  Television 
network's  program  on  Africa  was  an  exercise 
in  deceiving  public  opinion,  as  it  failed  to 
give  an  honest  view  of  Portugal's  realities  in 
Africa. 

The  Portuguese  Government  gave  in  good 
faith  all  facilities  to  the  ABC  Television  team 
who  for  weeks  were  In  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

We  know  that  ABC  has  many  hours  of  film 
showing  the  great  educational,  economic, 
technical,  social  and  political  progress  there, 
instead  of  the  so-called  barricades  the  pro- 
gram insisted  so  much  upon.  Also  the  cli- 
mate of  peace  and  order  prevailing  In  those 
Overseas  Provinces  was  recorded  by  the 
cameras.  Racial  equality  and  harmony  were 
In  those  films  for  anybody  to  see. 

All  this  was,  however,  set  aside  deliber- 
ately. Prominence  was  given  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  terrorist  leader  operating  from  a 
foreign  covmtry,  who  publicly  acknowledges 
receiving  assistance  from  communist  nations. 
Moreover,  another  foreign  gentleman  had  a 
lengthy  appearance  on  the  screen.  He  ts  a 
man  expelled  from  Angola  for  his  open  ac- 
tivities against  Portugal,  as  he  was  support- 
ing both  terrorism  and  subversion.  Further- 
more, some  tiresome  old  allegations  were  re- 
peated, although  they  long  since  have  been 
discredited  by  highly  respected  international 
agencies  and  observers  who  conducted  im- 
partial and  painstaking  Investigations  on 
the  spot.  Among  these  was  the  International 
Labor  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  as  distorting  as  It  would  have  been 
If  a  foreign  Television  team  came  to  the 
United  States,  filmed  freely  and  then  have 
Its  network  practically  refer  only  to  allega- 
tions by  extremist  groups  on  problems  pre- 
vailing in  this  Coimtry  today. 


"World  Changes— So  Do  PoUticians"  and 
"Wai  RioU  Wreck  1968  Conventions?" 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
in  the  Thursday,  September  21,  Issue  of 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  are  two  edito- 
rials which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

World  Changes— So  Do  PoLrriciANs 
This  editorial  is  for  young  people,  who  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  they  alone, 
understand   the   "changed  world"   and   that 
grown-ups  still  live  in  the  past. 

This  Is  a  changed  world,  and  we  adults 
watched  it  change— and  participated  in  the 
changes  for  good  and  Ul  much  of  the  time. 
What  Is  more  important,  It  is  an  ever-chang- 
ing world,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
from  time  to  time  that  adults  understand 
tills  better  than  youth. 

To  understand  this  tendency  for  change, 
and  Just  how  drastic  It  can  be,  you  have  to 
"live  in  the  past"  a  bit. 

Let's  turn  the  clock  back  to  July  of  1964, 
for  example. 
Who  said  this? 

"I  would  remind  you  that  extremism  in 
the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice.  And  let  me 
remind  you  also  that  moderation  in  the 
pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue." 

It  sounds  a  bit  like  Martin  Luther  King 
discussing  the  right  to  "violate  unjust  laws" 
...  or  even  a  Stokely  Carmichael  or  Rap 
Brown  talking  much  of  "freedom"  and  then 
advocating  the  use  of  guns  in  pursuit  of  their 
version  of  "Justice." 
It  Isn't  of  course. 

It  was  Barry  Goldwater's  celebrated  state- 
ment at  the  National  GOP  convention  in 
1964. 

At  that  time  it  enraged  liberals.  Today  it 
haunts  conservatives. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  twists  of  fate  that 
have  thrown  previous  "liberal"  attacks  on 
Goldwater  back  In  their  own  mouths — but 
we  also  enjoy  the  twist  of  fate  that  reversed 
Goldwater's  most  famous  remark  of  all! 

To  complete  the  picture.  It  was  Gov.  Rocke- 
feller who  hlistered  Goldwater  for  making 
those  rem.irks  on  July  18,  1964,  and  Chuck 
Percy  who  demanded  "clarification"  because 
he  found  them  offensive  as  stated. 

On  July  19.  1964,  In  the  midst  of  the  storm 
of  protest  apalnst  Goldwater's  remarks  and 
"extremism."  and  with  the  first  "anti-poverty 
bill"  before  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  loudly  con- 
demned "h.ite  groups?" 

And  who,  after  such  condemnation,  as  re- 
ported in  the  AP  that  day.  "repeated  several 
times  a  promise  that  the  federal  government 
'will  always  promptly  assist  local  authorities 
to  maintain  order.'  "? 

It  was.  of  course.  President  Johnson,  and 
his  condemnation  was  speclflcsUly  directed 
against  those  who  attempted  to  "Intimidate" 
Ne:?roe.=  . 

Interesting  isn't  it? 

Who  are  the  strong  "law  and  order"  people 
today? 
And,  who,  when  confronted  with  "extrem- 


ism" now  says,  "We  must  understand,  over- 
look, and  seek  the  'root  causes'?" 

Major  groups  have  sort  of  traded  places, 
haven't  they? 

Thus  we  leam  with  the  passage  of  time  In 
this  and  so  many  things,  that  change  Is  not 
only  Inevitable,  it  also  plays  strange  tricks  on 
us  all. 

The  i)erson  who  thinks  he  has  the  key  to 
the  future  changes  is  a  prime  candidate  for 
a  big  surprise. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 

Wm.   Riots  Wkeck    1968   Conventions? 

TblB  Is  reaUy  a  sequel  to  the  above  com- 
ments. We'll  now  violate  our  own  conclu- 
sion. 

It  got  us  to  thinking  about  the  national 
conventions  of  1968. 

Curiously,  "extremism"  was  a  gigantic 
verbal  storm  in  1964.  but  as  we  approach  new 
national  conventions  for  1968  all  the  old 
rules  for  picking  a  "convention  city"  are  be- 
ing altered. 

Where  can  either  party  go  where  the  dele- 
gates wUl  be  physically  euafe?  Where  can  they 
be  free  not  only  from  the  usual  pressures  but 
from  direct,  physical  threats? 

Would  you  want  to  be  a  delegate  this 
time? 

Can  we  get  through  the  Intensity  of  two 
major  conventions  without  injury  or  blood- 
shed this  time? 

Must  they  be  held  on  Long  Beach's  new 
"Queen  Mary"  convention  hall — at  sea,  to 
avoid  massive  mob  activities? 

Maybe  what  this  country  needs  is  a  new 
convention  city,  built  on  the  old  frontier 
model — starting  with  a  stockade.  Something 
like  the  old  "citadels",  or  as  it  Is  expressed 
in  Russian — a  "Kremlin". 

The  planners  this  time  resilly  have  some 
worries  to  consider. 

But,  there  we  go,  probably  as  eager  to 
walk  into  this  "future  guessing"  trap  as 
anyone,  when  the  real  truth  Is  ttiat  the 
future  has  a  nasty  way  of  double-crossing 
us    ...    on    current   expectations. 

Things  do  change. 


Hon.  Brent  Spence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

or    KENTUCKy 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  32 
years  of  dedicated  sen'lce  and  wise  lead- 
ership is  a  record  of  service  which  few 
men  achieve;  however.  Brent  Spence,  of 
Kentucky,  our  beloved  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague,  had  reached  this  pinna- 
cle when  he  retired  from  the  House  in 
1962.  While  his  passing  on  September  18. 
1967,  at  the  age  of  92  years,  brings  a 
feeling  of  sadness  to  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  and  to  serve 
in  the  House  with  him,  we  are  com- 
forted in  the  knowledge  that  the  many 
worthwhile  contributions  he  made  over 
the  years  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
him  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  genera- 
tions to  follow: 

The  extent  of  Brent  Spence's  contri- 
butions to  his  country  and  his  people 
cannot  be  accurately  measured,  but  the 
following  excerpts  from  a  eulogy  which 
appeared  in  the  September  19  edition 
of  the  Courier  Journal  touch  upon  a  few 
of  the  high  points  in  his  Illustrious  ca- 
reer: 


A  4768 
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During  mo6t  of  his  Coogresslonal  career. 
Spence,  a  Democrat,  was  Chairman  of  the 
jxjwerful  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
HlB  role  as  a  Committee  member,  and  later 
as  Chairman,  made  him  an  Important  flgnra 
In  the  New  Deal  revision  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency security  laws  and  the  legislation  that 
authorized  economic  controls  during  World 
War  n  .  .  .  Spence  probably  Influenced,  in- 
directly, the  lives  of  Americans  as  much  aa 
any  other  Congressman  of  his  time.  Banks 
in  this  country  are  now  safer  places  to  leave 
money  because  of  the  Federal  Dep>06it  Insur- 
ance Corporation  Act.  Spence  helped  write 
It.  Homes  are  easier  to  buy  in  this  country 
because  of  PHA  mortgage  Insurance.  Spence 
helped  write  that  law;  Workers  can  get  quick 
and  low-cost  loans  today  through  thousands 
of  employee  credit  unions,  with  assets  In  the 
millions  of  dollars.  Spence  help>ed  write  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  Every  public  hous- 
ing project  built  in  this  country  resulted 
from  legislation  Spence  helped  to  write.  He 
helped  create  the  federal  slum-clearance 
program,  the  generous  prog;ram  of  loans  for 
college  dormitories,  the  urban-renewal  pro- 
gram, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, the  World  Bank,  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

In  the  death  of  Brent  Spence,  a  great 
man  has  passed  from  the  scene  and  we 
shall  all  miss  him.  I  extend  deep  and 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  members  of  his 
family. 


Labor  Day  Mass  and  Ceremonies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PE9fNaTI.VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Diocese  of  PmrsBuHCH, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  September  8, 1967. 
Hon.  James  Pulton, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Deab  Ms.  Pulton:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
the  lists  of  several  groups  of  personages  and 
unions  which  may  be  helpful  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  printed  record  of  the  Labor  Day 
Program  of  which  we  spoke  last  Tuesday. 

My  many  thinks  for  your  Invaluable  as- 
sistance In  this  matter. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  again 
thank  you  for  a  very  Informative  and  pleas- 
ant afternoon  Tuesday,  September  6.  I  hope 
we  shall  again  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  In  such  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere. 

With  cordial  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 

Rev.  DONALO  W.  WUERL, 

Assistant  to  the  Office  oj  the  Bishop. 

Attendance  at  Labos  Day  Mass  and  Cere- 
monies, Ptttsbueoh  Civic  Arena,  1967 

Methodist  Church:  Bishop  Frederick  B. 
Newell:  Chaplains:  Reverend  Allan  J.  Howes, 
Reverend  Harold  T.  Porter;  Reverends  Clar- 
ence Baldwin,  Paul  Easter,  William  Grove, 
William  Daugherty,  William  Horner,  John 
Warman,  and  Winston  Trever. 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church: 
Bishop  J.  Gordon  Howard. 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mttsburgh :  Very  Rev- 
erend A.  Dixon  RolUt,  Dean  Canon  Robert  E. 
Merry,  Reverend  Alex  Seabrook. 

Allegheny  Union  Baptist  Association:  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Brannon  J.  Hopson,  Moderator; 
the  Reverend  J.  A.  WilUams  and  Jamea 
Cayce. 


Western  Pennsylvania — West  Virginia  Syn- 
od, Lutheran  Church  In  America:  Reverend 
Dr.  William  C.  Hankey,  President;  Reverend 
E.  Jerome  Alexis. 

Byzantine  Catholic  Diocese:  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor  Daniel  P.  Maczkov. 

Penn-West  Conference,  United  Church  of 
Christ:  Reverend  Dr.  Russell  C.  Eroh.  Pastor. 

The  Association  of  Christian  Churches: 
Reverend  Dr.  Oliver  W.  McCully,  Executive 
Secretary. 

Rodef  Shalom  Congregation:  Dr.  Walter 
Jacob.  Rabbi. 

Council  of  Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Area:  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  L.  Klncheloe, 
Executive  Director. 

Pittsburgh  Presbytery — United  Presbyte- 
rian Church;  Reverend  Dr.  William  F.  Rusch- 
haiipt,  Jr..  General  Presbyter. 

Wesley  Center  A. ME.  Zion  Church:  Rever- 
end Charles  H.  Foggie. 

First  Unitarian  Church  of  Pittsburgh:  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Edward  A.  CahllL 

List  of  Unjon  Locals  Participating  in  Labor 
Day  Parade 

Amalgamated  Transit  Union  Dlv.  85  AFL- 
CIO. 

Amalgamnted  Pood  Employees  Union  Local 
590  AFL-CIO. 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Local  424  AFL- 
CIO. 

Bartenders  Local  Union  188  AFL-CIO. 

Beer  Bottlers  Local  144  AFL-CIO. 

Building  Service  Employees  Union  Local 
29  AFL-CIO. 

Canning  and  Pickle  Workers  Local  325 
AFI^CIO. 

Carpenters  District  Coimcil  AFL-CIO. 

Cement  Masons  Local  526  AFL-CIO. 

Construction,  General  Laborers  Local  1058 
AFL-CIO. 

Electrical  Workers  Local  142  AFL-CIO. 

Engineer*  Local  66  AFL-CIO. 

Fire  Fighters  Local  No.  1  AFL-CIO. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  Local  237 
AFI^CIO. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  601  AFL-CIO. 

Iron  Workers  Local  3  AFL-CIO. 

Iron  Workers  Local  527  AFL-CTO. 

Letter  Carriers  Branch  84  AFL-CIO. 

Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  AFL- 
CIO. 

Lavindrv  and  Dry  Cleaning  Union  Local 
141   AFI^CIO. 

Musical  Society  Local  60-471  AFL-CIO. 

Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Teachers  Local 
400  AFL-CIO. 

Typographical  Union  No.  7  AFL-CIO. 

Plasterers  and  Cement  Masons  AFL-CIO. 

Plumbers  Local  27  AFL-CIO. 

Pof5t  Office  Clerks  Local  81  AF1/-CIO. 

Steamfitters  Local  449  AFL-CIO. 

Transport  Workers  Local  2009  AFL-CIO. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  AFL-CIO, 
District  15,  District  16.  District  19,  District 
20. 

Pittsburgh  Municipal  Employees  Union 
Local    192-B,   BSEIU,   AFL-CIO. 

Public  Events  Employees  Union  Local  188. 
BSEIU.  AFL-CIO. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  No.  5,  AFL-CIO. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica Pittsburgh  District  Joint  Board  AFL- 
CIO. 

Carpet  &  Linoleum  Workers  &  Associates 
of  U.B.C.  &  J  ,  AFL-CIO. 

Operating   Engineers   Local    95,    AFL-CIO. 

United  Auto  Workers  Unions,  AFL-CIO. 

Federation  of  Westinghouse  Independent 
Salaried  Unions. 

Pennsylvania    Telephone    Workers    Local 
1944  T.B.E.W..  AFL-CIO. 
Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  40. 
Teamsters  Local  Union  No.  249. 
United  Mine  Workers. 
American  .  -glon  Post  707  (All  Labor  Post) . 
Police  Marclilng  Unit  and  Drill  Team. 
Sleeping  Car  Porters  Union. 


LEST     or     DIG^nTARIKS     SEATED     ON     PLATFORM 
WHERE    BISHOP    WRIGHT    CELEBRATED    MASS 

Most  Reverend  John  B.  McDowell,  AuxU- 
lary  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 

Most  Reverend  Daniel  TJl,  Bishop  of  Won 
Ju,  Kangwondo,  Korea. 

Bishop  Frederick  B.  Newell,  Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop  J.*  Gordon  Howard,  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church. 

Very  Reverend  Dean  A.  Dixon  Rolllt,  rep- 
resenting Bishop  Austin  Pardue  of  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Very  Reverend  Anthony  O.  Bosco,  Chan- 
cellor, Dlocesa  of  Pittsburgh. 

Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Paul  J.  Simko, 
Vicar  General,  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Klncheloe,  Executive  Director 
cf  the  Council  of  Churches  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Area. 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  Rabbi  of  Rodef  Shalom 
Congregation. 

Mr.  Regis  C.  Aiken,  Parade  Marshal. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Lutty,  Chairman  of  Uibor 
Day  Committee. 


Resume  of  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord my  newsletter  covering  a  resume  of 
legislation  up  to  the  Labor  Day  recess.  It 
is  as  follows; 

September  22,  1967. 

De.«  Friend:  Congress  has  returned  from 
Its  Labor  Day  recess  with  many  important 
vot-es  yet  to  be  taken  before  adjournment, 
which  is  not  expected  to  come  before  Thanlcs- 
giving.  Several  days  at  the  State  fair  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  friends  from 
every  part  of  the  state.  They  were  concerned 
over  the  Vietnam  war,  the  rising  crime  rate, 
the  lower  dollar  value,  the  proposed  tax  in- 
creases, and  everyone  was  really  concerned 
over  declining  farm  prices.  In  this  report  I 
wlU  endeavor  to  give  you  a  brief  r^sum*  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  on 
the  agenda. 

Probably  first  In  the  order  of  Importance  is 
news  on  the  Oahe  Irrigation  Project.  No  hear- 
ings could  be  held  in  the  House  Inlterlor 
Committee  until  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  had  presented  a  favor- 
able report  on  the  project.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  office  had  called  Budget  twice  each 
week  for  two  months  urging  completion  of 
the  report,  it  was  not  filed  until  August  29, 
even  though  both  Budget  and  Interior  knew 
the  House  Committee  was  adjourning  busi- 
ness on  August  31.  The  delay  means  no  House 
action  this  year. 

Am  happy  to  report,  however,  that  our 
committee  plans  field  hearings  in  Huron  on 
October  27.  in  Redfield  on  the  28th.  and  then 
on  the  29th  will  view  the  entire  project  by 
car  and  by  air.  The  Senate  Committee  com- 
pleted its  hearings  in  WaslUngton  last  week, 
(Sept.  13) .  They  will  without  doubt  pass  the 
bill  before  adjournment,  even  though  the 
House  cannot  act  until  next  year.  Of  course 
we  still  have  the  problem  of  getting  the  ap- 
propriation even  after  the  authorization  haa 
become  law.  This  delay  was  the  major  deter- 
mining ffactor  In  my  decision  not  to  retire 
from  Congress.  After  30  years  of  work  for  river 
development.  I  am  determined  to  see  it  to 
completion. 

A  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty -Five 
KiLOVoLT  Line 

I  was  assigned  the  task  of  handling  thU 
Interior  Committee  bill  on  the  House  floor. 


It  provided  a  high  voltage  transmission  line 
jrom  Ft.  Thompson  to  Grand  Island.  Ne- 
braska. I  had  originally  blocked  passage  In 
the  committee  untU  the  Interior  Department 
changed  their  plan  of  oi>eratlon  of  unit  seven 
in  the  Oahe  Dam.  The  penstock  for  unit 
seven  is  constructed  with  a  "Y"  so  that  part 
of  the  time  this  unit  can  be  used  for  power 
generation  and  part  of  the  time  for  pumping 
water  to  the  Irrigation  project.  The  original 
plan  of  operation  called  for  closing  down  the 
pumps  on  unit  seven  during  July  and  August 
so  that  the  unit  could  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power  to  be  sold  for  Irrigation 
pumping  in  Nebraska.  My  objection  held 
up  the  transmission  line  authorization  until 
the  Bureau  gave  me  their  guarantee  that 
South  Dakota  Irrigation  would  come  first. 
Catching  this  very  serious  flaw  In  the  Bu- 
reau's plans  not  only  Insures  South  Dakota 
Irrigators  a  constant  water  supply,  but  saves 
the  $2  8  million  In  construction  costs. 
foreign  aid 
At  long  last  the  House  took  a  closer  look 
St  this  spending  program  and  slicer*  fSOO 
million  from  the  original  request.  At  $2.8 
billion  It  was  still  substantially  more  than 
should  have  been  authorized.  After  an  all- 
night  session,  at  four  In  the  morning  we 
came  within  eight  votes  of  sending  It  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  cute.  I  was  not 
only  successful  In  several  dollar  cut  amend- 
ments but  also  In  broadening  a  provision  for 
food  protein  research.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided lor  research  to  Include  wheat,  soybeans 
and  other  grains  which  show  great  promise 
as  diet  supplements  for  the  people  of  under- 
developed nations. 

TAX    INCREASE 

Instead  of  the  6  percent  surtax  originally 
suggested,  the  President  has  requested  a 
whopping  10  percent  boost.  The  Vietnam  war 
was  given  as  an  excuse  for  this  needed  reve- 
nue, although  domestic  spending  has  In- 
creased at  a  greater  rate  than  war  expenses. 
Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  served  notice  on  the 
sdmlnistration  that  he  would  require  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  reduced  spending  before  con- 
sidering a  tax  Increase.  Congress  generally 
promises  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  before 
turning  more  of  the  people's  hard-earned 
money  over  to  federal  spenders. 


Despite  the  fact  that  agricultural  Income 
is  standing  at  75  percent  of  parity,  the  low- 
est in  33  years,  the  Administration  continues 
to  belt  the  farmer.  The  belting  Includes  fur- 
ther tariff  cuts,  Increased  Import  competi- 
tion, inflated  prices  on  everything  the  farmer 
must  buy,  as  well  as  dumping  of  OCC  stocks 
to  help  beat  prices  down.  The  explanation 
of  course  is  that  It  is  impossible  to  reduce 
consumer  prices  without  beating  down  pro- 
ducers' prices,  and  there  are  more  votes 
among  the  consumers.  Their  own  reports 
are  most  discouraging  for  agricultxire.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  na- 
tional Income  rose  $5  "4  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  while  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  a  2>4  percent  decline  In 
farm  Income  for  the  same  period.  We  had 
a  bumper  crop  of  smaU  grain  In  South 
Dakota  but  prices  fell  from  $1.70  per  bushel 
last  year  to  $1 .40  this  year  and  many  reported 
selling  their  wheat  at  the  elevator  for  $1.18 
or  $1.20 — tills  In  spite  of  the  famous  wheat 
bill  that  was  so  highly  publicized  as  the 
"fanners'  friend"  only  two  years  ago. 

COLD 

The  bill  providing  a  subsidy  for  gold  pro- 
ducUon  which  I  co-sponsored,  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  IntertcH'  Committee  to  the 
House  floor.  It  Is  awaiting  acUon  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Tlie  bill  provides  a  6  per- 
cent subsidy  to  current  producers  and  a  126 


percent  subsidy  to  new  mines.  This  Is  simply 
a  cost  of  operation  payment  made  necessary 
because  all  gold  mined  In  this  country  must 
be  sold  directly  to  the  Treasury  at  a  price 
established  In  1934.  Kenneth  Kellar  of 
Homestake  Bi>ent  several  days  here  helping 
me  pry  the  bill  out  of  Rules. 

RIOTS 

A  bill  which  I  co-sponsored,  making  it  a 
crime  to  cross  state  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  a  riot,  has  passed  the  House  and  Is 
currently  under  consideration  In  the  Senate. 
I  have  also  Introduced  another  bill  cutting 
off  all  federal  benefits  from  anyone  convicted 
of  rioting.  The  nation  cannot  continue  to 
tolerate  violence  and  lawlessness  terrc«-izing 
its  citizens. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

In  an  effort  to  help  our  senior  citizens 
resist  the  ravages  of  Great  Society  Inflation, 
the  House  has  passed  a  measure  providing 
Social  Security  Increases  averaging  1214  per- 
cent, with  the  monthly  minimum  raised 
from  $44  to  $50.  To  pay  for  it,  the  wage  base 
was  Increased  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  next  year 
with  the  tax  rate  scheduled  to  reach  11,8 
percent  In  1987. 

DRAFT 

A  four-year  extension  of  the  draft  was 
enacted,  continuing  the  present  educatlontj 
deferment  for  undergraduates.  It  also  per- 
mits the  President  to  reverse  the  order  of 
Induction  to  place  19-year-olds  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

VETERANS 

A  major  increase  in  veterans  benefits  was 
enacted  providing  pension  Increases  for  2 
million  veterans  and  their  widows  averaging 
5.4  percent.  Vietnam  veterans  would  receive 
benefits  comparable  to  those  of  other  con- 
flicts, and  educational  allowances  for  those 
serving  after  February  1,  1955,  would  be 
increased. 

OBSCENE     LITERATURE 

Legislation  I  co-spKinsored  In  the  past  sev- 
eral Congresses  to  crack  down  on  the  flow 
of  obscene  books,  movies,  and  other  materlELls 
is  awaiting  conference  committee  action 
after  passing  both  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
wotUd  establish  a  16-meml>er  Commtssion 
to  recommend  legislation  to  curb  the  |1 
bllllon-a-year  traffic  In  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

POSTAL  RATES 

In  all  probability  it  Is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
more  to  mail  a  letter  next  year.  The  nation  % 
postage  bill  Is  likely  to  go  up  by  another 
$1  billion.  The  House  Is  expected  to  act  soon 
on  Increases  proposed  to  raise  air  mall  from 
8  cents  to  10  cents  an  ounce.  First-class  let- 
ters would  go  up  from  5  to  6  oents,  ptostal 
cards  from  4  to  5  cents.  Newspapers  and  mag- 
azines would  go  up  23  percent,  and  bulk  mall 
31  percent.  Much  of  the  Increased  Income 
would  be  required  to  provide  postal  em- 
ployees with  an  anticipated  pay  boost.  The 
person  who  saved  three  cent  stamps  in  the 
past  was  lucky — two  of  them  will  send  a 
letter,   first  class. 

RATS 

The  House  refused  to  bring  up  for  consid- 
eration a  $40  million,  two-year  rat  exter- 
mination act,  rousing  the  Ire  of  the  President 
and  resulting  In  Administration  attempts  to 
add  the  money  to  other  measures.  Needless 
to  say,  everyone  Is  against  rats  but  some  felt 
Uncle  Sam  wouldn't  make  the  best  exter- 
minator at  a  cost  of  $6  per  rat  under  the  pro- 
posal. Also  overlooked  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  OEO,  Interior  I>epartment,  General 
Services  Administration  and  Public  Health 
Service  already  have  extensive  rat  elimina- 
tion programs. 

Sincerely  yours. 

■.  T.  BsBaT. 


General  Assembly  Action  on  Vietnam  Is 
Necessary 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
commencement  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  discussed  and  outlined 
comprehensive  proposals  for  peace  in 
■Vietnam — see  March  2,  1967,  Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  H2048-H2049 — 
because  I  join  many  colleagues  in  the 
thought  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  the 
proudest  tradition  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy. 

Last  week  in  a  speech  to  the  UH.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Ambassador  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  repeated  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  seek  a  political  solution  in 
Vietnam.  No  restrictions  were  outlined 
in  his  endeavor  to  seek  meaningful  ne- 
gotiations with  Hanoi.  Other  than  third- 
party  statements,  similar  formulations 
directed  toward  Hanoi  have  not  received 
a  favorable  response.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  Hanoi  will  also  fall  to  accept  this 
offer. 

On  June  14.  1967,  in  a  House  speech, 
I  called  for  the  use  of  the  "uniting  for 
peace"  resolution  to  bring  United  Na- 
tions action  in  Vietnam.  This  proposal 
directs  the  cochairmen  of  the  Geneva 
Conference — Great  Britain  and  the  So- 
viet Union — to  immediately  reconvene 
the  peace  conference. 

On  September  22,  1967, 1  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  asking  that  he 
instruct  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to 
take  the  necessary  step  to  Invoke  the 
"uniting  for  peace"  resolution,  thereby 
bringing  the  Vietnam  Issue  before  the 
General  Assembly.  I  believe  this  formula 
for  peace  can  be  both  diplomatically  and 
politically  Implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  the  full  text  of  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Rusk  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

September  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Our  present  course 
In  Vietnam  concerns  every  nation  in  the 
world.  Because  they  have  a  vested  Interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  each  nation 
has  the  right  to  air  Its  views  and  work  to- 
ward a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  conflict. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported United  Nations  action  to  stimulate 
peace  discussions  at  a  Geneva  Conference  on 
Vietnam  because  the  United  Nations  is  the 
only  t)ody  within  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  car*  be  heard  on  this  vital  question. 

The  apparent  failure  of  the  United  States 
efforts  to  Involve  the  UJf.  Security  Council 
on  this  question  should  not  lead  to  an  aban- 
donment of  further  efforts  to  bring  about 
United  Nations  action. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  its  op- 
position to  Security  Council  discussion  of 
the  Vietnam  Issue  In  stating  that  the  proper 
forum  for  discussions  Is  a  reconvened  Oe- 
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Beva  Conference.  This  posltloB  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union — as  a 
co-chairman — to  convene  a  peace  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  event  of  Inaction  by  the  Security 
Council,  I  urge  you  to  instruct  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  to  take  the  stepo  necessary 
to  invoke  the  "uniting  for  peace"  resolution 
in  order  to  bring  the  Vietnam  issue  before 
the  UJi.  General  Assembly. 

Until  the  Middle  East  crisis,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  not  recognized  the  validity  of 
that  procedure.  However,  during  that  crisis, 
the  Soviet  Union  recognized  and  utilized 
that  procedure  for  the  first  time. 

Now  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity 
to  prove  Its  good  faith  by  using  the  same 
method  to  bring  a  resolution  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Whether  or  not  a  nation  supports  or  op- 
pKjeee  United  States  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, that  nation  may  well  support  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  calling  upon  the 
co-chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference  to 
immediately  bring  all  Interested  partlee 
together  for  peace  talks. 

In  light  of  the  Soviet  jxMltion,  I  believe 
the  United  States  should  press  for  General 
Assem.bly  conslderfitlon  of  a  reeolutlon  urg- 
ing that  the  Geneva  Conference  be  recon- 
vened. 

Mr.  Secretary,  since  Woodrow  Wilson  first 
dreamt  of  a  world  organization  for  peace,  the 
hopes  of  mea  have  longed  for  the  day  when 
an  effective  peace  keeping  force  could  be 
devised.  At  present,  the  United  Nations  rep- 
resents our  best  hope  for  realization  of  that 
dream. 

If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  effective, 
we  must  never  fear  utilizing  every  means 
available  to  us  in  that  body  to  preserve  and 
when  necessary,  restore  the  peace.  It  would 
Indeed  be  ironic  if  we,  as  one  of  the  principle 
architects  of  the  United  Nations,  were  the 
least  bit  reluctant  to  use  It  for  the  very 
purpose  we  helped  create. 
Sincerely, 

Hesbeht  Tenzer, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Umted  Nations 
fails  to  act,  we  will  have  lost  nothing.  If 
a  resolution  Is  passed  for  a  Geneva  con- 
feren<»,  we  will  have  accelerated  the 
wheels  of  diplomacy  In  the  pursuit  of 
peace. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  in  his  address 
to  the  United  Nations,  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  negotiations  now.  I  not  only 
want  negotiation  now — I  wanted  them 
yesterday,  last  week,  and  last  year. 

It  Is  time  to  undertake  a  major  new 
peace  offensive  in  Vietnam  and  the 
United  Nations — as  the  forum  of  world 
diplomacy — stands  as  one  avenue  of  di- 
plomacy which  must  be  used. 

Until  the  Middle  East  crisis,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  way  to  overcome  a  Soviet 
veto  of  a  Vietnam  resolution.  Now  a  pos- 
sibility exists.  However  slim  It  may  be, 
that  possibility  must  be  pursued. 


ingly  rapid  rise  in  crime  In  all  areas  of 
our  Nation,  which  continues  its  climb 
virtually  unabated. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  very  timely  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 

Sxno.  Losing  Csimk  Wab 

We  are  still  losing  the  war  with  crime. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's 
latest  reports  is  disquieting.  It  says  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  In  the  nation  Jumped  17  per 
cent  during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  with 
all  sections  of  the  country  participating  in 
the  Increase. 

In  cities,  crime  Increased  17  per  cent;  in 
suburbs,  the  gain  was  18  per  cent;  In  rural 
areas,  It  was  15  per  cent. 

Murders — up  20  per  cent. 

Robberies — up  30  per  cent. 

All  of  this — aiid  the  report  did  not  reflect 
the  summer's  ghetto  rioting,  since  this  took 
place  after  the  period. 

Either  we  strengthen  our  law  enforcement 
resources  or  we  continue  to  give  ground  to 
the  lawless  elements.  This  is  the  story  told 
clearly  In  the  figures. 


War  OB  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TEHNXBSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Press-Chronicle, 
points  out  quite  forcefully  the  disturb- 


The  Other  War 


I.V.S.  Director  Don  Luce,  who  has  served  In 
Vietnam  for  nine  years,  and  his  170  volun- 
teers know  Vietnam  more  intimately  than 
any  other  American  group.  They  speak  the 
language  and  work  and  live  among  the  peo- 
ple. Their  warning  must  be  heeded  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  that  "other  war"  which 
Mr.  Lodge  and  other  top  UJS.  officials  have 
said  is  vital  for  "victory.'" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    KEW    YORK 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  director  and  other  leaders  of 
the  International  Voluntary  Services  in 
Vietnam  should  raise  significant  ques- 
tions. Pew  Americans  there  work  more 
closely  with  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Most  of  us  are  conscious  of  the  need 
to  "win  the  other  war",  but  we  too  easily 
speak  of  the  other  war  as  if  the  scope  of 
military  operations,  the  destrtiction  of 
haunlets  and  crops,  and  the  tally  sheets 
of  enemy  dead,  who  are  also — after  all — 
Vietnamese,  were  somehow  isolated  from 
our  ability  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
people. 

The  New  York  Times  today  comments 
in  an  editorial  on  the  International 
Voluntary  Services'  resignations  and  the 
letter  to  President  Johnson  signed  by 
nearly  a  third  of  the  volunteers  there. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Arb  Wz  Losing  the  Otheb  War? 

Two  years  ago,  Heru-y  Cabot  Lodge  wrote  a 
letter  to  The  Times  lauding  International 
Voluntary  Services,  a  private  agency  doing 
Peace  Corps-type  work  in  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries.  Including  Vietnam. 

The  former  Ambassador  to  Saigon  said  the 
achievements  of  I.VJS.  volunteers  constituted 
"one  of  the  success  stories  of  American  as- 
sistance in  Vietnam"  and  formed  "a  signifi- 
cant i>art"  of  a  development  effort  that  was 
"indispensable  to  military  success."  "Indeed," 
Mr.  Lodge  added,  "a  100  per  cent  military  per- 
formance cannot  win  the  war  if  the  civil  side 
be  not  successful." 

Last  week  the  veteran  director  of  I.VS.  In 
Vietnam  and  three  top  aides  resigned,  charg- 
ing in  effect  that  the  civil  effort,  of  which 
they  have  been  the  spearhead,  is  falling.  TTiey 
said  the  rising  tempo  of  military  operations 
is  undermining  their  efforts  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese p)eople  and  Is  destroying  the  fabric  of 
Vietnamese  society.  They  were  backed  by  a 
letter  to  the  President  signed  by  49  volun- 
teers calling  for  deescalatlon  and  negotiation. 


Support  for  Firearms  LegisIatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the 
President  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
enact  firearms  legislation. 

In  doing  so,  he  has  voiced  the  senti- 
ments which  have  more  and  more  been 
creeping  into  the  editorials  in  our  news- 
papers across  the  country. 

The  testimony  which  has  been  heard 
repeatedly  for  the  past  several  years 
makes  us  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  these 
statistics,  we  can  still  be  questioning  the 
need  for  this  legislation  or  talking  about 
its  scope. 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
bring  the  legislation  before  this  body 
promptly.  I  am  convinced  of  Its  merits 
and  of  the  fact  thai  It  will  be  passed  over- 
whelmingly. 

Following  are  some  of  the  editorials 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  since 
FBI  Director  Hoover  wrote  on  Septem- 
ber 1  that  Congress  can  no  longer  delay 
the  enactment  of  this  essential  legisla- 
tion: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Sept,  5, 

1967) 

Hoover  Aeks  Gun  Controls 

"I  think  mall  order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  baimed.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced."  The 
maker  of  this  unequivocal  statement  h.os 
never  been  accused,  even  by  the  most  f.an.itic 
of  the  far  right,  as  a  pinko,  a  fuzzy  minded 
Intellectual  or  a  bleeding  heart.  He  Is  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI  director,  and  he  was 
writing  in  that  agency's  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin.  Other  Hoover  comments  of  not«: 

"During  the  calendar  year  of  1966  alone, 
more  citizens  were  killed  or  assaulted  with 
guns  in  American  streets  and  homes  thaji 
were  killed  In  battle  during  the  entire  Ko- 
eran  conflict.  .  .  . 

"While  it  Is  true  a  hardened  criminal  will 
obtain  a  gun  regnrdlese  of  statutes  in  force, 
most  authorities  agree  that  controls  would 
m.ake  acquisition  more  dlflJcult.  With  a  large 
percentage  of  the  mTirders  In  the  United 
States  occurring  within  the  family  or  among 
acquaintances,  the  readily  available  lethal 
firearm,  seven  times  more  deadly  than  other 
murder  weapons,  becomes  a  nxajor  factor. .  . . 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
easy  acceeslblUty  of  firearms  is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  premed- 
itated." 

Hoover's  statement  offered  unqualified  en- 
dorsement for  administration  legislation  to 
put  reasonable  restraints  on  an  interstate 
traffic  In  firearms  that  long  has  been  danger- 
ously out  of  control.  It  constitutes  a  national 
scandal.  Remedial  legislation  has  been  knock- 
ing about  In  congress  for  nearly  four  years 
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"We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  time 
for  debate  Is  past;  the  time  for  action  Is 
here."  the  FBI  director  wrote. 

It  is. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Star, 

Sept,  5,   1967) 

Guns  for  Sale,  UNUMrrEO 

Gun  control  In  Minneapolis  is  a  Joke,  A 
grim  Joke,  as  crimes  involving  hand  guns  in- 
crease at  a  rate  that  alarms  police. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  neither 
state  nor  city  law  prohibits  the  carrying  of  a 
concealed  gun.  Except  for  a  weak  law  requir- 
ing the  permission  of  parents  or  police  for 
sale  of  firearms  to  city-dwellers  under  age 
18.  there  are  no  state  regulations  on  sales. 

The  city  ordinance  Is  silent  on  purchase 
and  ownership  of  rlfies  and  shotguns,  al- 
though legally  to  carry  a  pistol  or  revolver 
you  must  be  a  21-year-old  citizen  who  has 
not  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  neither 
drunk  nor  under  the  Influence  of  drugs. 

No  city  or  state  permit  is  required,  but  the 
seller  In  Minneapolis  is  supposed  to  register 
the  sale  at  the  police  department.  He  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  enforce  the  loose 
requirements. 

And  obviously  you  can  buy  a  gun  by  mall 
or  in  an  unregulated  community  nearby.  The 
increase  in  hand  gun  ownership  Is  alarming. 
Police  records  indicate  that  there  are  at  least 
60.000  registered  guns  In  this  city.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  there  were  2.669 
registered  gun  sales.  Last  year's  total  was 
5.071,  How  many  more  are  floating  around? 
How  many  In  criminal  hands? 

Last  year  there  were  1.084  robberies,  al- 
most all  at  gun  point,  compared  to  924  the 
year  before.  There  have  been  five  homicides 
this  year  in  which  guns  were  the  weapon, 
and  In  August  alone  there  were  17  shootings. 

V'eteran  police  officers  say  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  serious  crimes  Involrtng  guns 
are  increasing,  and,  equally  frightening,  al- 
most casual  shootings  during  arguments  or 
hoodlum  attacks  on  bystanders  appear  to  be 
on  the  upsurge.  The  danger  of  gun  play  dur- 
ing a  riot  Is  too  obvious  to  need  belaboring. 

In  the  absence  of  state  and  federal  control, 
and  before  this  shocking  situation  gets  worse, 
Minneapolis  and  surrounding  communities 
should  tighten  up  their  laws,  A  bare  mini- 
mum would  be  to  make  carrying  a  concealed 
gun  Illegal. 


[Prom  the  Seattle   (Wash.)    Post-Intel- 
llgencer,    Sept.    7,    1967] 

VOICK    or   AUTHOBTTT 

The  following  guest  editorial  Is  by  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover,  writing  In  the  latest 
issue  of  the  FBI  Bulletin : 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 

easy   accessibility   of   firearms   is  responsible 

for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  premed- 

.Itated,  Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 

promptly,  to  protect  the  public. 

"I  think  mall-order  firearm  purchases 
should  be  banned.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced. 

The  time  for  debate  is  past;  the  time  for 
action  is  here." 


carry  out  the  responsibilities  with  which  it 
has  been  charged  but  which  it  has  not  always 
discharged. 


[From   the   Omalia    (Nebr.)    World-Herald, 

Sept.  5,    1967] 

Control   Guns,   Sats   Hoover 

Count  J.  Edgar  Hoover  among  the  advo- 
cates of  stem  control  of  firearms. 

He  says  in  the  current  FBI  Bulletin  that 
he  wants  mail-order  firearms  purchases 
banned,  interstate  transportation  of  firearms 
controlled,  and  local  registration  of  weap- 
ons required  and  enforced. 

To  the  argument  that  hardened  criminals 
will  get  g^uns  regardless  of  laws,  Mr.  Hoover 
replies  that  this  Is  true  but  that  "most  au- 
thorities £igree  that  controls  would  make  ac- 
quisition more  difficult." 

A  large  percentage  of  murders  In  this 
country  take  place  within  families  or  among 
acquaintances.  Readily  available  guns  are 
seven  times  more  deadly  than  other  weap- 
ons, says  the  FBI  chief. 

He  asks  for  the  Imposition  of  stlffer  penal- 
ties against  criminals  who  use  guns  In  their 
crimes,  and  mandatory  prohibition  of  sus- 
pended sentences  in  cases  involving  firearms. 
And  he  concludes: 

•  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  pre- 
meditated. The  statistics  are  grim  and  real- 
istic. Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
promptly,  to  protect  the  public." 


Why  the  Ootlook  Is  Grim  for  Consumer 
Bills  and  Other  Vital  Le^slation — 
Speech  by  Congresswoman  SnlUvan  to 
Heads  of  National  Voluntary  Organiza- 
tions at  White  House  Consumer  Con« 
ference 


'One  Man,  One  Vote"  Wears  a  Black  Eye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 
Times -Union  of  Thursday,  September 
21,  carried  In  its  editorial  columns  an 
impressive  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
the  one-man  one-vote  ruling  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  it  applies  to  Florida. 

I  submit  It  for  reprinting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 
"One  Man,  Onie  'Votk"  Wears  a  Black  Eyb 

Those  who  have  maintained  from  the  be- 
ginning that  federal  ooturt  invasion  of  the 
"political  thicket"  of  legislative  and  congres- 
sional redistrictlng  would  open  a  Pandora's 
box  of  unpredictable  troubles  will  find  a  wry 
confirmation  oi  their  p>redlctlons  in  the  sit- 
uation in  which  Florida's  court-decreed  con- 
gressional redistrictlng  plan  now  finds  itself. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  no  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  Indulging  in  smug 
comments  of  "I  told  you  so."  But  at  least 
it  serves  forcefully  to  make  the  point  again 
that  politics  Is  a  science  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple, and  as  such  cannot  be  conducted  by 
slide  rule.  Human  beings  cannot  be  dealt 
with  as  Impersonal  units,  and  the  newest 
turn  in  the  redistrictlng  Issue  shows  that  all 
human  Institutions,  including  federal  courts, 
sometimes  fall  into  error. 

When  the  three-Judge  federal  court  in 
Miami  wearied  of  waiting  for  an  acceptable 
plan  by  legislative  action  and  decreed  Its  own 
plan  for  dividing  the  state  Into  12  congres- 
sional districts  In  compliance  with  the  Su- 
preme Court's  "one  man,  one  vote"  edict,  it 
was  claimed  that  the  plan  would  deviate  no 
more  than  1,2  per  cent  from  perfect  equality 
of  representation. 

Now,  however,  publication  of  the  new 
Census  Bureau  statistics  has  revealed  that 
drafters  of  the  court  plan  used  a  mixture  of 
1960  census  figures  and  more  recent  estimates 
li\^drawlng  the  district  lines  which  critics 
calWd  unrealistic.  As  a  result,  it  now  appears, 
the  court  plan  is  In  reality  as  far  If  not 
farther  at  variance  from  perfect  equality 
than  the  plan  the  delegation  It-self  proposed 
and  the  court  rejected. 

The  Florida  delegation  In  Congress  has 
asked  Attorney  General  Earl  Palrcloth  to  ap- 
I>eal  the  court-decreed  plan  on  the  basis  of 
this  discrepancy.  Whatever  the  outcome,  we 
hop>e  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  the 
oourtB  can  extricate  themselves  from  the  po- 
litical thicket  and  the  state  legislature  can 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, September  22,  it  was  my  great  honor 
to  attend  an  all-day  meeting  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  Building  and  at  the  White 
House,  at  which  the  heads  of  many  of 
our  national  voluntary  organizations  met 
with   the   President's   Special   Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  Miss  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  and  members  of  her  staff.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the 
status  of  legislation  vitally  important  to 
the  pec^le  of  this  country  as  consumers. 
It  was  a  most  impressive  gathering  of 
leaders  in  the  civic  and  community  hfe 
of  this  country,  and  I  am  sure  that  out  of 
this  conference  will  come  wider  aware- 
ness among  the  general  public  of  the 
Issues  which  affect  every  family  in  the 
United  States  in  so  many  different  ways. 
I  was  called  upon  to  present  a  "View 
From  the  House  of  Representatives"  of 
the  legislative  situation.  Perhaps  not  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  agree 
with  my  assessments  and  evaluations  of 
the  situation,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be 
general  agreement  among  the  Members 
that  the  outlook  for  much  of  the  con- 
sumer legislation  is  somewhat  grim.  We 
may  disagree  as  to  why  that  is  so. 

I  submit  herewith  my  own  analysis  of 
this  matter,  as  follows: 
A  View  F^om  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Remarks  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
LrvAN,   chairman.   Subcommittee   on   Con- 
svimer  Affairs,  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing  and    Currency,    at    consultation    with 
presidents  of  national  organizations  spon- 
sored  by  President's   Committee   on   Con- 
sumer Interests.  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Friday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1967) 

I  am  grateful  to  Betty  Purness  for  inviting 
me  to  Join  you  this  morning  because  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  encourage  her,  and  to  en- 
courage all  of  you,  in  the  work  this  confer- 
ence Ls  intended  to  accomplish.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  the  organizations  represented 
here  today  constitute  the  collective  consci- 
ence of  the  American  people,  and  It  is  only 
when  we  Impress  that  conscience  deeply 
enough  to  stir  a  national  reaction  that  we 
can  accomplish  anything  for  good. 

It  is  particularly  urgent  that  the  national 
conscience  be  touched  now  in  Just  that  way. 
We  are  here  today  primarily  to  discuss  con- 
sumer issues,  and  all  of  us  consider  those 
Issues  terribly  important  or  we  wotild  not  be 
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participating.  But  the  very  same  blanket  of 
apathy  which  smothers  progress  on  the  con- 
sumer front  Is  stretched  over  most  of  the 
vital  national  issues  which  Congress  is  now 
wrestling  with,  and  frankly,  we  aren't  getting 
very  far  on  many  of  them. 

And  for  that,  I  blame  the  good  people  Is 
the  organizations  this  audience  represents. 
Tour  members  are  fearful  and  discouraged 
but  they  arent  shaken  up.  Tliey  arent 
"turned  on" — if  I  can  xise  that  expression 
without  psychedelic  connotations.  They  are 
not  pressing  for  solutions.  And  If  your  mem- 
bers are  complacent  and  apathetic,  this 
country  drifts. 

A  good  question  mJght  be  whether  the 
Congress  reflects  this  apathy  and  indecision, 
or  causes  it.  Perhaps  the  people  feel  that 
whether  or  not  they  got  excited  about  some 
of  the  major  Issues  now  stalled  on  dead  cen- 
ter. Congress  would  still  do  nothing  elTectlve 
about  them. 

If  that  is  the  feeling,  it  is  based  on  a  false 
assumption.  This  Congress  apparently  Is  not 
going  to  do  very  much  about  anything  on  the 
basis  of  its  own  initiative,  enterprise  and 
solid  conviction,  but  any  Congress  composed 
of  politicians  who  must  constantly  run  for 
re-election  can  be  prodded  into  taking  what- 
ever action  it  is  convinced  represents  the 
overwhelming  desire  of  the  voters.  Right  now, 
however,  the  desires  of  the  voters  are  seem- 
ingly Just  to  be  let  alone  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible— don't  bother  me:  don't  tax 
me;  dont  upeet  my  routine;  don't  push 
things  on  me;  don't  crusade  at  me;  do  some- 
thing about  that  other  fellow. 

We  can  all  deplore  thU  atutude,  and  I'm 
sure  all  of  \u  do.  But  the  question  I  direct 
at  you  leaders  of  our  voluntary  national  or- 
ganizations this  morning  Is:  what  can  you 
do  about  It?  I  hope  you  can  do  something 
about  it,  for  we  in  the  Congress  who  try  to 
work  for  consumer  causes  and  for  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  living  for  all  of  our 
citizens  desperately  need  the  help  of  a  more 
aware  and  more  issue-active  public. 

XEWASO  FOR  GOOD  CONGRESS   WAS  DEFEAT   OF   ITS 
BALANCE    CW    POWER 

In  the  89th  Congress,  which  was  elected 
with  President  Johnson  In  1964,  we  had  a 
good  solid  working  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  meet  of  the  major 
issues  of  domestic  concern  and  we  enacted 
some  extremely  far-reaching  legislation 
which  will  have  landmark  significance  equal 
to  some  of  the  great  enactments  of  the  first 
New  Deal.  Not  everything  went  through 
smoothly,  by  any  means,  and  some  things 
went  through  with  more  title  than  sub- 
stance— such  as  the  packaging  bill  on  which 
Senator  Hart  had  labored  so  hard  and  so  long 
only  to  have  its  ribs  crushed  in  the  embrace 
of  many  of  its  enemies, 'so  that  it  fell  miles 
short  of  Its  target. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  of  what  we  did 
accomplish  in  the  1965  and  1966  sessions  of 
the  Congress  will  have  tremendous  Impact 
on  the  future  of  this  country  and  of  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  It  was  a  good  Con- 
gress. But  its  reward,  unfortunately,  was  the 
defeat  of  most  of  the  young  forward-looking 
new  Members  of  the  House  who  had  given 
the  89th  Congress  its  liberal  muscle  on  the 
Yea  and  Nay  votes  which  determined  the 
fate  of  the  major  bills,  from  Elementary  Edu- 
cation to  Medicare,  from  Model  Cities  to 
Voting  Rights,  from  minimum  wage  to  rent 
supplements,  from  arms  control  to  automo- 
bile safety. 

Those  who  have  taken  the  places  in  the 
90th  Congress  of  the  defeated  House  one- 
termers  of  the  89th  are  far  less  Inclined  than 
their  predecessors  to  prospect  for  new  areas 
of  public  Improvement,  and  are  apparently 
quite  willing  to  have  the  90th  Congress  enact 
little  more  than  the  necessary  appropriation 
bills,  with  as  low  a  price  tag  as  possible.  In 
this  attitude,  I  am  sure  they  feel  they  are 
faithfully    and     accurately    reflecting    the 


wishes  of  their  constituents — at  least,  those 
they  hetu"  from. 

My  own  mall  reflects  this.  Over  the  15 
years  in  which  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  built  up  quite  a  correspondence 
with  thousands  of  constituents  who  have 
brought  problems  to  my  attention  for  what- 
ever help  I  could  provide  or  guidance  I  could 
supply,  and  with  thousands  of  others  who 
wanted  to  share  with  me  their  views  or  hopes 
or  fears  on  legislative  Issues.  • 

A  congressman's  mail 
A  Congressman's  mall  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  public  view  on  any 
issue;  it  is.  however,  a  very  good  Indicator  of 
what  is  bothering  people.  For  every  constitu- 
ent upset  enough  to  write  In.  dozens  more  are 
brooding  over  the  same  issue.  Then  you  have 
vast  numbers  of  others  who  would  write  in  if 
they  liad  time  to  think  attout  the  Issue  and 
If  someone,  or  something  in  the  newspaper, 
goaded  them  into  writing.  Generally,  the 
mall  we  receive  Indicates  to  us  not  so  much 
what  we  should  be  for  but  rather  how  far 
we  dare  go  Ui  opposing  what  appears  to  be  a 
sizeable  segment  of  our  constituency. 

It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  those  who  are 
strongly  against  proposed  legislation  are  far 
more  likely  to  write  to  their  Members  of 
Congress  than  those  who  favor  the  same  leg- 
islation. We  learn  rather  quickly,  therefore, 
not  to  weigh  the  mall  or  keep  score  of  the 
yes  and  no  letters  as  any  reliable  guide  to 
prevailing  sentiment.  But  we  get  so  much 
No  mall,  on  every  issue,  that  an  occasional 
thoughtful  and  encouraging  letter  in  favor. 
from  a  constituent  with  no  personal  axe  to 
grind  but  with  a  decent  respect  for  the  prob- 
lems of  other  citizens,  makes  a  profound 
impression  upon  us — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  morale  purposes.  So  please  continue  to 
encourage  your  members  to  wrote  In  to  us.  It 
does  help.  It  is  Important. 

ITirough  my  extensive  correspondence  over 
the  years  with  many,  many  constituents,  I 
know  that  most  of  them  support  my  efl'orts 
on  consumer  issues,  because  they  frequently 
mention  this  in  their  letters — but  usually 
they  do  so  in  a  reference  made  in  passing, 
incidental  to  their  main  purpose  in  writing 
to  me  at>out  personal  problems  or  their  re- 
actions to  some  event  in  the  news  which  may 
or  may  not  have  any  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Congress.  Presumably,  they  are 
Just  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  will  continue 
to  vote  for,  and  work  for,  the  things  they 
have  associated  with  my  record  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

CONGRESS    "not    GETTING    THE    WORD" 

But  It  is  discouraging  to  me  that  despite 
my  close  identification  with  the  Truth-in- 
Lendlng  and  other  consumer  credit  Issues.  I 
received  a  total  of  about  a  dozen  letters  from 
my  own  constituents  addressed  directly  to 
this  issue — not  as  an  afterthought  in  a  letter 
dealing  with  another  matter. 

My  mall  on  the  rat  control  bill  was  prac- 
tically nil.  City  officials  wrote  or  wired  about 
the  appropriation  for  model  cities  and  rent 
sufjplements — but  no  one  else  did.  When  the 
Public  Television  bill  was  scheduled  to  come 
up  in  the  House  this  week,  my  office  received 
a  call  from  a  Washington  lawyer  in  behalf 
of  the  educational  broadcasters  of  Missouri 
asking  how  I  planned  to  vote  on  it.  At  that 
point,  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of  what 
was  in  that  bill— after  all  we  have  more 
than  15.000  bills  pending  in  this  Congress 
and  we  are  submerged  in  the  technical  pro- 
visions of  the  bills  we  are  working  on  in  our 
own  Committees  and  cannot  possibly  be  up 
on  everything  In  the  other  Committees.  But 
I  had  not  received  a  single  letter  from  any 
Missouri  college  or  university  or  other  group 
interested  in  this  legislation  telling  me  what 
this  bill  would  mean  to  their  efforts  in  this 
field. 

In  other  words — good  Congress  or  bad. 
we're  Just  not  getting  the  word.  We're  not 
hearing  the  facts  about  the  local  applica- 


tion of  national  legislation.  We  have  to  dig 
for  this  Informatln,  and  frankly,  there  isn't 
enough  time  for  each  of  us  to  do  that  on 
every  issue.  This  Is  one  area  in  which  all  of 
your  organizations  are  falling  down  right 
now. 

OUR    PKOBLEMS   ARE   VAST 

If  everything  in  our  economy  were  fine 
and  dandy,  and  our  cities  were  Camelou,  of 
Joy  and  well-being,  if  our  schools  were  flour- 
ishing and  our  elderly  Uving  in  solid  com- 
fort and  exposed  to  interesting  activities,  if 
the  children  were  all  getting  their  polio  and 
diphtheria  and  whooping  cough  and  measles 
shots  under  the  free  vaccine  program  we 
have  enacted,  if  all  the  needy  who  qualiliecl 
were  signed  up  for  the  food  stamp  progr.im 
everywhere  it  operates,  if  new  homes  and 
apartments  were  being  rushed  to  completion 
to  house  the  low-income  families  which  des- 
perately need  decent  places  in  which  to  live, 
if  the  people  were  safe  In  their  homes  or  on 
the  streets  from  the  gun-wielding  hoplieuds 
and  violent  criminals,  if  we  had  solved  the 
air  and  water  pollution  problems  and  the 
crisis  of  waste  disposal.  If  we  had  established 
scrupulous  honesty  In  the  marketplace  and 
outlawed  the  predatory  credit  practices 
which  victimize  the  j>oor,  If  we  had  done  all 
of  these  things  and  more,  then  we  would 
have  a  right  to  tome  complacency  and  l.ick 
of  citizen  concern. 

But  these  neoeesitles  have  not  been  .ic- 
complished,  as  all  of  you  know  in  your  own 
scared  souls.  Passing  resolutions  condemning 
Congress  for  not  having  passed  more  of  the 
laws  necessary  to  achieve  these  goals  will 
not  accomplish  a  thing.  The  fact  Is  that  in 
many  instances.  Congress  has  passed  the  es- 
sential laws,  and  even  provided  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  some  of  the  objectives— 
not  all— not  nearly  enough  of  the  objec- 
tives— but  many  of  them. 

In  a  nation  ia  which  every  boy  and  girl 
who  can  do  the  work  can  readily  achieve  a 
college-level  or  higher  educaUon— the  op- 
portunities are  there,  now,  and  so  are  the 
necessary  financial  aids — we  have  a  frighten- 
ing hard  core  of  oontlnulng  illiteracy.  Young- 
sters graduate  from  high  school  unable  to 
read  and  write  and  speak  well  enough  to 
hold  meaningful  Jobs.  And  the  n.itions 
economy  cries  not  only  for  skilled,  but  for 
merely  trainable  workers.  The  billions  we 
have  spent,  and  are  spending,  in  trying  to 
solve  this  dilemma  will  not  accomplish  the 
Job  unless  and  xmtli  every  American  who 
does  function  effectively  in  the  economv  and 
in  our  society  is  Involved  In  helping  to  lift 
up  or  guide  or  encourage  or  inspire  iliose 
who  do  not  manage  to  function. 

REACmifC   THE    ULTIMATE 

We  have  achieved  miracles  in  the  use  of 
the  handicapped  and  the  retarded  in  many- 
fields.  But  we  have  failed  in  reaching  the 
unmotivated,  whose  envy,  despair,  and  day- 
dreaming, coupled  with  a  desperate  impa- 
tience to  share  in  the  good  life  they  see  all 
about  them,  threaten  to  tear  down  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  society  in  crime  and  internal 
strife. 

I  look  out  at  you  good  people,  and  think 
of  the  millions  of  good  pieople  you  repre- 
sent who  belong  to  your  organization,  and 
I  am  moved  to  say  that  it  appears  now  that 
the  solutions  are  going  to  be  up  to  you.  I 
am  not  passing  the  buck  from  the  Congress; 
rather,  I  am  trying  to  find  a  way  for  you  to 
pass  It  back  to  ua  in  a  manner  in  which  we 
can  be  prodded  or  forced  into  doinp  our 
share. 

Let  me  give  you  one  very  elementary  ex- 
ample. In  the  list  I  enumerated  of  some  of 
the  things  which  are  NOT  being  accom- 
plished, I  mentioned  the  Innoculatlon  of 
children  against  the  killing  and  crippling 
diseases.  Congres  has  provided  the  funds 
to  enable  the  states  to  Innoculate  every 
child.  I  was  horrtfled  to  leam,  the  last  time 
I  checked  Into  this  matter,   that  an  eeti- 
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mated  66  percent — 1  will  repeat  that  figure, 
e5<~c — it  is  an  unbelievable  one — of  children 
on  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  had  not  been 
given  the  poUo  and  other  shots,  even  though 
the  shots  are  available  free.  These  are  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  are.  In  effect,  paid  "by 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  out  of 
tax  f ixnds,  to  care  for  their  own  children.  That 
Is  the  ^ob  for  which  they  are  paid  the  far- 
from-adequate  monthly  checks  they  receive. 

WHOSE  RESPONSIBn.ITY    IS   IT   TO   PROVIDE 
GUIDANCE? 

It  seems  bo  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  seem 
of  you  also,  that  the  very  minimum  service 
one  would  expect  in  return  for  this  subsist- 
ence payment  is  that  the  mother  try  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  to  keep  the  child  alive  and 
well.  There  are  food  stampe  to  assure  ade- 
quate diets,  public  housing  in  many  areas  to 
provide  dry  and  warm  shelter,  social  workers 
to  provide  guidance — not  enough,  of  course; 
all  of  these  things  break  down  in  applica- 
tion for  lack  of  sulBclent  funds  and  sufficient 
personnel  and  sufficient  time  to  provide  suf- 
ficient guidance — but  we  do  provide  some  of 
the  essentials,  and  we  do  provide  free 
vaccines. 

Where  the  shots  have  not  been  given.  It  is 
to  be  assumed  It  Is  a  case  of  ignorance  and 
not  of  venality.  But  who  on  the  local  level 
is  assuming  the  responsibility  to  get  those 
children  Innoculated?  Is  anyone? 

"Medicare  alert"  showed  us  how  community 
action  can  find  the  people  who  need  to  know 
about  the  existence  of  programs  to  help  them, 
and  then  make  sure  the  help  is  obtained.  Tlie 
whole  poverty  program  was  oriented  toward 
gtUding  the  poor  to  the  help  they  can  ob- 
tain. But  the  paid  social  worker  or  com- 
munity action  worker  has  too  many  families 
to  cover  and  too  little  time  to  cover  them. 

In  time  of  flood  or  hurricane  or  other  na- 
tural disasters,  the  entire  resources  of  the 
community  are  quickly  mobilized  by  volun- 
teers to  feed  the  hungry,  shelter  the  home- 
less, tend  to  the  ill  and  elderly  and  the  chil- 
dren, clean  out  the  debris  and  restore  the 
community's  facUiUes. 

Right  now  our  cities  are  nearly  all  disaster 
areas,  without  the  designations,  and  without 
the  volunteer  help  a  disaster  brings.  Instead 
of  fearing  typhoid  frcrni  broken  sewers  in  a 
devastating  flood  or  storm,  we  face  instead 
the  slow  but  steady  collapse  of  the  city  itself 
Into  the  Itlnd  of  sewer  which  poisons  the 
spirits. 

VOLUNTART    ORGANIZATIONS    MUST    HELP 
ADMINISTLB    PUBLIC    PROGRAMS 

For  years,  your  organizations  have  been 
effective  activist  groups  in  helping  to  achieve 
necessary  legislation  to  upgrade  American 
society. 

You  have  been  instrumental  as  organiza^ 
tlons  in  accomplishing  great  new  programs. 
But  somewhere  along  the  line,  the  people  to 
whom  we  have  turned  over  those  programs 
for  administration  have  become  submerged 
In  a  rising  tide  of  problem  families  and 
problem  situations,  and  all  of  our  public 
services  are  collapsing  under  the  traffic  load. 

We  have  reached  a  point,  I  am  convinced, 
where  the  volimtary  organization  must  do 
more  than  propose  and  press  for  solutions; 
it  must  now  take  a  growing  role  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  programs. 

In  the  field  of  housing  for  low-lnoome  fam- 
ilies, we  have  numerous  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  non-profit  organizations,  or 
limited  dividend  corporatiorLS.  to  get  in  and 
do  the  Job  of  providing  d«cent  housing,  and 
managing  that  housing  to  keep  it  decent. 
Not  nearly  enough  organizations  have  re- 
sponded. 

When  we  wrote  the  program  Into  law  for 
below-market-lnterest  rate  loans  for  housing 
for  the  elderly,  I  wrote  to  every  union,  every 
chtirch  organization,  every  fraternal  or  bene- 
flcial  association  I  oould  And  in  the  St.  Louis 
directory  to  urge  them  to  Investigate  this 
avenue  for  solving  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  our  community,  <w  of  any  city.  Over 


a  jierlod  of  8  years  the  Teamsters  tinioin  has 
acted,  and  the  Ootmcil  of  Jewish  Women  has 
acted.  That  makes  two.  There  are  also  some 
FTIA-lnstired  elderly  hotislng  projects,  spon- 
sored by  non-profit  organizations. 

How  many  of  you  here  have  undertaken 
any  program  of  this  nattire? 

HOW  A  NEW  HOUSING  LAW  ORIGINATED 

In  St.  Louis,  two  priests  who  were  trying 
to  cope  with  the  human  tragedies  of  brc*en 
families  and  deprivation  in  a  slum  area 
started  from  nothing  to  rehabilitate  on< 
house  in  a  deterlcjating  neighborhood,  find- 
ing a  family  which  would  help  to  restore  the 
home,  and  then  helped  that  family  to  buy 
the  house  through  a  sympathetic  Federal 
savings  and  loan  association.  Thus  started 
a  program  which  has  worked  successfully  on 
a  home-by-home  and  family-by-family  scale. 
It  has  worked  so  well  that  I  was  impressed 
enough  to  impress  Congress  enough  to  pass 
a  separate  pro\1slon  of  the  Housing  law  to 
promote  this  unique  home  ownership  Idea 
by  offering  financing  to  such  non-profit  ef- 
forts at  only  3%   interest. 

Senator  Percy  was  also  impressed  by  the 
St.  Louis  experiment — so  much  so  that  he 
wants  to  set  up  a  $2  billion  Foundation  to 
spread  this  idea  quickly  to  every  city  in  the 
country.  This  Is  thinking  big — but  In  my 
opinion  much  too  big.  What  such  a  program 
naust  depend  upon  for  success  is  the  direct 
participation  of  civic-minded  individuals  who 
will  volunteer  endless  hours  of  their  own 
personal  time  and  effort — NOT  hired  help, 
but  their  personal  assistance  to  those  fam- 
ilies to  teach  them  how  to  get  and  keep  a 
Job,  how  to  budget  their  pay  to  meet  the 
monthly  mortgage  costs,  how  to  maintain  the 
property,  how  to  do  all  of  the  things  a  home 
owner  has  to  learn  how  to  do,  and  which  very 
poor  families  which  have  never  owned  any- 
thing must  learn  from  scratch. 

It  is  a  one-to-one  relationship — one  fam- 
ily to  one  volunteer  businessman  or  lawyer 
or  cJergj-man  or  teacher  or  banker.  That  is 
what  made  the  experiment  succeed  so  well 
In  St.  Louis. 

AVENUES     OPEN    TO    VOLUNTART     ORGANIZATIONS 

In  all  Of  the  numerous  Ei>ecial  assistance 
programs  for  low-income  housing  which  re- 
quire the  participation  of  non-proflt  organi- 
zatioris.  it  is  a  monmumental  task  to  find  the 
local  organizations  willing  to  take  on  the 
responsibility. 

If  you  will  investigate  the  many,  many 
avenues  oi>en  to  your  organizations  to  pro- 
vide administrative  guidance  and  direct  par- 
ticipation on  the  local  level  to  help  solve 
the  problems  which  are  strangling  our  cities, 
you  can  then  get  this  Congress,  or  any  Con- 
gress, to  help  you,  for  you  have  status  and 
prestige  and  respectability,  and  even  more 
important,  you  have  lots  of  members  with 
know-how,  which  Is  the  prime  requisite  for 
success. 

We  need  to  get  the  local  bar  associations 
into  the  credit  Jungle,  to  help  the  gullible 
poor  avoid  signing  away  their  rights  to  due 
process  when  buying  something  they  can- 
not afford  and  don't  need,  or  which  they 
might  need  desperately  but  can  buy  only  In 
return  for  constant  garnishment  leading 
either  to  unemployability  or  a  life  of  inden- 
tured servitude.  We  must  Involve  the  real 
estate  boards  in  providing  advice  to  those 
house-hungry  families  who  are  subject  to 
come — on  deals  which  any  reasonable  person 
would  know  they  cannot  handle  without  il- 
legally turning  the  property  into  a  rooming 
house.  We  need  to  involve  the  food  Industry 
in  helping  the  authorities  to  police  the  out- 
fits selling  tainted  meat  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral Inspection. 

I  guarantee  that  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  presented  with  the  kind  of 
facts  the  non-profit  organizations  can  de- 
velop out  of  personal  Involvement  of  their 
members  in  such  Issues  as  these,  you  will  see 
action  on  the  legislation  now  so  long  over- 
due. 


In  the  meantime,  short  of  a  great  national 
emergency,  the  90th  Congress  will  limp  along 
for  the  rest  of  this  session  and  through  the 
next  one  doing  much  less  than  enough  un- 
til and  unless  the  good,  solid,  middle  class 
of  this  countrj- — which  sets  the  national 
tone  on  most  issues— gets  enough  involved 
to  see  its  own  stake  in  those  Issues.  Right 
now.  that  sense  of  involvement  Is  so  numbed 
in  personal  comfort  as  to  be  virtually  non- 
existent and  unreachable  except  through 
your  organizations  to  which  so  many  of  them 
belong.  Can  you  rouse  them? 

Unless  you  can,  the  anguished  cries  to 
Washington  for  help  In  solving  this  prob- 
lem or  that — from  our  mayors,  our  governors, 
our  scientists  and  sociologists  and  others — 
will  continue  to  make  us  all  ner\'ously  guilty 
and  we'll  apply  some  bandaids,  but  very 
little  will  happen  to  provide  basic  solutions. 
For  that's  the  way  it  is  here. 


War  Claimi  Two  From  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  iiAaTLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
P%'t.  Elmer  N.  Davis  and  Pfc.  Maurice  P. 
Chapman,  Jr..  two  ser\icemen  from 
MaiTland,  were  recently  killed  In  action 
in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
young  men  and  to  honor  their  memory 
by  including  the  following  article  In  the 
Record: 

War  Claims  Two  Peom  Maryland 

1>K0  more  Marylanders — Army  Pvt.  Elmer 
N.  Davis  from  Salisbury  and  Marine  Pfc. 
Maurice  P.  Chapman.  Jr.,  of  Harwood — have 
been  killed  in  combat  In  Vietnam,  the  De- 
fense Department  announced  yesterday. 

Private  Davis,  21.  died  last  Tuesday  some- 
where in  the  Da  Nang  area  when  hit  by 
fragments  from  enemy  hand  grenade,  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Hilda  Johnson,  said  last  night. 

"I  LOVB  TOU  ALL" 

Private  Davis  leaves  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. A  1965  graduate  of  Salisbury  High 
School,  he  was  a  member  of  the  football, 
Softball  and  track  teams. 

His  last  letter  home  was  dated  September 
14  and  was  WTitten  as  he  was  leaving  on  the 
ten-day  mission  which  led  to  bis  death,  his 
mother  related. 

"He  said  that  of  all  the  operations  he'd 
been  on,  this  one  was  different  in  that  he 
was  really  scared  and  that  if  he  didn't  get 
back  alive  'remember  mother  that  I  loved 
you  all,'  "  Mrs.  Johnson  said. 

After  graduating  from  high  school.  Private 
Davis  worked  as  a  machine  operator  and  then 
on  the  loading  dock  at  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  in  Salisbury.  He  also  worked  at  the 
ChrisCraft  Company  there,  she  said. 

DIED    OP   WOUNDS 

Private  Davis's  father  Is  dead.  Besides  his 
mother,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Julia  Hall,  and  three  children,  Tony,  6, 
Ernest.  4,  and  Elmer,  Jr.,  1  year  old. 

Private  Chapman,  20,  died  last  Wednesday 
at  a  hospital  in  the  Philippines  from  body 
wounds  received  Aug^ust  31,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Rosetta  Chapman,  said  last  night. 

A  1965  graduate  of  Bates  High  School  in 
Annap>olis,  he  attended  Bowie  High  State 
College  where  he  was  an  A-student  for  one 
year  before  leaving  to  enlist  In  the  Marines. 

"He  majored  In  art.  He  liked  to  paint  .  .  . 
all  the  time,"  Mrs.  Chapman  said,  adding  that 
their  Anne  Arundel  county  home  was  filled 
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with  oil  paintings,  "some  finished,  some  un- 
finished," most  of  them  outdoor  scenes. 

In  high  school,  Private  Chaptnan  had 
played  right  field  for  two  years  on  the  base- 
bikll  team  and  In  his  senior  year  had  won  the 
trophy  for  being  the  team's  best  player, 
Mrs.  Chapman  said. 

Her  son  had  hoped  to  become  an  elemen- 
tary school  teacher  when  he  got  out  of  the 
marines,  she  added. 

In  addition  to  bis  mother.  Private  Chap- 
man Is  Burrlved  by  his  father,  Maurice  Chap- 
man, Sr.,  a  brother,  Elston,  and  two  sisters, 
Blta  and  Peggy  Ann,  all  of  Harwood. 


Philip    E.    LaTendreite,   Widely    Known 
Inventor,  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  E.  RUPPE 

OP    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ar- 
ticles In  the  L'Anse  Sentinel  of  Baraga 
County,  Mich.,  eloquently  expressed  the 
sorrow  of  the  people  of  northern  Michi- 
gan on  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  out- 
standing citizens,  Mr.  Philip  E.  LaTen- 
dresse.  Mr.  LaTendresse  devoted  his 
energies,  talents,  and  bed  of  genius  to 
the  development  of  the  Pettibone  cary- 
lift.  The  cary-lift  has  proven  enormously 
useful  to  the  Forest  Service  of  our  United 
States,  and  has  been  the  economic  sal- 
vation of  the  people  of  Baraga,  Mich. 
Mr.  LaTendresse  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  a  gentleman  who  extended  his 
warmth  and  interest  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that 
I  insert  the  following  articles  from  the 
Wednesday,  September  6,  copy  of  the 
L'Anse  Sentinel: 

Phil  LaT^nbresse,  Widely  Known  Inventor 
or  Cart-Lift,  Dies  September  4 

Funeral  services  for  Philip  E.  LaTendresse, 
53,  weU  known  Baraga  resident  and  inven- 
tor of  the  Cary-Llft,  were  held  this  morning 
(Thursday)  at  ten  o'clock. 

Rev.  Pr.  Joseph  A.  Klchak,  pastor  of  St. 
Ann's  Church  was  Celebrant  of  the  requiem 
high  Mass  with  former  pastor  Rev.  Pr.  A. 
Ehllnger,  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Paulding,  as 
Deacon;  Rev.  Pr.  A.  Sterbentz  of  St.  Bruno 
Chucrh,  Nadeau  as  Sub-Deacon  and  Rev.  Pr. 
Norman  Clish,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Mary's, 
Iron  Mountain,  as  Master  of  Cedemonles. 

Phil,  as  he  was  fondly  caUed  by  bis  host 
of  friends,  passed  away  Sept.  4th  at  the  Bar- 
aga County  Memorial  Hospital.  L'Anse,  fol- 
lovirlng  a  long  Illness. 

He  was  born  In  Keweenaw  Bay  on  May  8, 
1914  and  had  been  a  life  long  resident  of 
Baraga  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the  1934 
graduating  class  of  Baraga  High  School. 

Pbll  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Arm's  Oathodlc 
Church  and  also  a  member  otf  the  Tlilrd  De- 
gree Knights  of  CX>lumbufi  of  L'Anse  and  the 
Fourth  Degree  Monslgnor  Rezek  Assembly. 

He  wafi  very  active  In  oommunlty  affairs 
and  always  had  the  welfare  of  Baraga  at 
heart.  He  had  served  on  the  Baraga  Plre  De- 
prtment  and  the  Baraga  Township  Board  of 
Education.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ottawa 
Sportsmen  Club,  the  Baraga  Lions  and  of 
the  advisory  ooimmlttee  in  the  Institute  of 
Wood  Researcti  at  Michigan  Tech. 

TS    BT7SINCSS    SINCE    1644 

In  1944  Mr.  LaTendresse  opened  a  shop  of 
his  own  In  the  former  Dove  shop,  now  known 


as  the  Biraga  Repair  &  Sales  Service,  after 
working  a  few  yeaj^  for  Phil  Poucault  of  the 
L'Anse  Motor  Co.  and  for  the  Koekl  Repair 
Shop  of  Keweenaw  Bay.  While  welding  and 
repairing  logging  equipment,  he  realized  the 
need  of  a  labor  saving  device  In  the  logging 
field  and  one  tiiat  would  be  effective  under 
the  rugged  conditions  of  the  woods  In  all 
seasons.  He  built  his  first  machine  In  1949 
for  the  Umblad  brothers  and  this  model  was 
later  purchased  by  Osmen  Ward,  well  known 
logger.  Prom  this  humble  beginning,  the 
manufacturing  of  the  Cary-Llft  has  expanded 
at  great  speed. 

In  1951.  the  LaTendresse  Manufacturing 
Co.  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pettlbone- 
Mulllken  Corp.:  In  1957.  the  company  became 
the  Pettibone  Michigan  Corp.,  of  which  he 
was  vice  president  and  in  charge  of  research 
and  development  of  the  Cary-Llft  program. 

Mr.  LaTendresse  was  married  to  the  former 
Beatrice  Bergerson  on  Sept.  24.  1937  In  the 
Asslnlns  Mission. 

Surviving  besides  his  wife  are :  four  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  C.  J.  (Jeanne)  Parmer,  Eaugus, 
Oallf.,  Mrs.  Norman  (Pauline)  Flaga,  Clau- 
sen, Mrs.  Keith  (Anne)  Lambert.  L'Anse, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Sue  at  home;  two  sons,  George 
of  Baraga  and  Thomas  at  home;  his  father, 
Mr.  Joseph  LaTendresee  Sr.  of  Baraga;  four 
sisters,  Mrs.  Charles  (Blanche)  Gant,  De- 
troit, Mrs.  Donnel  (Elizabeth)  Shelton, 
Franklin,  Mich.,  Mrs.  WiUlam  (Mary)  Aho, 
Livonia,  Mrs.  Lester  (Eva)  Mlron.  Baraga;  a 
brother,  Joseph  Jr.  of  Baraga;  a  granddaugh- 
ter. Carolyin  Sue  Farmer  and  several  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  Rosary  was  recited  at  the  Wittum 
F\ineral  Home  Wednesday  evening. 

MEMORIAL    FUND    ESTABLISHED 

A  memorial  fund  1b  established  to  be  \iaed 
in  the  new  Philip  LaTendresse  Elernemtary 
School  which  Is  being  constructed  In  Baraga. 

CoTTNTT  Loses  OtrrsTANDiNC  Citizen 

The  citizens  of  Baraga  County  feel  a  per- 
sonal loss  In  the  passing  of  Philip  La- 
Tendresse. life  long  resident  of  the  county, 
leader,  benefactor,  and  Inventor  of  the  Cary- 
Llft. 

No  problem  was  too  great  or  too  little  for 
him  to  consider  and  the  future  of  Baraga 
and  the  whole  county  was  always  his  concern. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  unassuming 
citizen  reads  like  a  Horatio  Alger  story.  With 
a  firm  belief  that  his  Cary-Llft  woxild  uplift 
the  economy  of  the  area,  he  kept  his  manu- 
facturing plant  here.  Prom  a  very  modest 
beginning,  the  Cary-Llft  operations  have 
climbed  so  that  at  present  the  machine  Is 
distributed  world-wide.  The  Pettibone  Cary- 
Llft  loaders  and  Speed  Skldders  are  recog- 
nized as  leaders  In  the  handling  of  logs, 
lumber,  pulpwood,  as  well  as  for  moving 
heavy  loads  of  any  type.  Snow-removal  also 
comes  Into  the  picture.  Admiral  Byrd  took 
foiu-  of  the.se  machines  on  his  expedition  to 
the  South  Pole.  They  were  called  the  work 
horses  of  the  expendltlon,  being  able  to 
handle  multiple  chores,  particularly  In  un- 
loading cargoes  from  ships  In  the  Polar 
region.  The  Federal  government  also  has 
found  great  use  for  this  machine  in  the 
Armed  Services.  The  Cary-Llft  has  been  a 
benefit  also  to  mining  operations  as  well  as 
to  the  small  woods  operators,  who  can  use 
the  speed  grab,  manufactured  by  the  com- 
pany, for  anj  tractor  or  Cary-Llft. 

Over  the  years,  numerous  attachments 
have  been  developed,  so  that  the  Cary-Llft 
Is  a  most  versatile  handling  tool  to  Industry. 

The  Cary-Llft  was  fittingly  named  the 
1966  Michigan  Industrial  Award  Winner. 

Plants  arc  scattered  over  the  United  States 
but  the  Barega  plant  Is  the  only  Pettibone 
plant  In  Michigan. 

With  severiteen  suppliers  In  the  county 
furnishing  parts  for  the  Cary-Llfts  which  are 
assembled  In  the  Baraga  plant,  the  Industry 
Is  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  of  the  area. 

All  of  this  Is  due  to  Baraga  County's  Phil 


LaTendresse,   who  fulfilled   his   dream   for 
Baraga  and  the  whole  county. 

Officials  of  both  councils.  Baraga  and 
L'Anse  villages,  have  passed  resolutions  pay. 
ing  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Phu 
LaTendresse  for  the  great  part  he  had  In 
changing  the  economy  of  the  county. 


Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  WTiole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  6736)  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  by  extend- 
ing and  Improving  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  grants  for  construction  of  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting  facilities,  by 
authorizing  assistance  In  the  construction 
of  noncommercial  educational  radio  broad- 
casting facilities,  by  estabUshlng  a  nonprofit 
corporation  to  assist  In  establishing  inno- 
vative educational  programs,  to  facilitate 
educational  program  avallablUty.  and  to  aid 
the  operation  of  educational  broadcasting 
facilities;  and  to  authorize  a  comprehensive 
study  of  Instructional  television  and  radio; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  indeed  happy  that  this 
honorable  body  saw  fit  to  continue  Its 
support  for  noncommercial  and  educa- 
tional television.  As  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  other  honorable  body,  thl.s  pro- 
posal should  play  an  historic  role  In  the 
development  of  noncommercial  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Enactment 
of  this  legislation  will  enable  noncom- 
mercial and  educational  television  sta- 
tions to  provide  greater  public  services 
instead  of  struggling  for  mere  survival. 

Only  half  of  my  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts Is  served  by  educational  tele- 
vision. Title  I  of  this  bill  will  allow  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  WGBH  to  go  ahead  with 
plans  for  constructing  educational  com- 
mimication  facilities  for  serving  the  en- 
tire State. 

Title  n  contains  provisions  for  a  non- 
profit corporation  for  public  broadcast- 
ing. This  corporation  would  supply  lead- 
ership for  the  local  station  without  dic- 
tating to  them.  It  would  exert  upward 
pressure  on  standards  of  taste  and  per- 
formance for  all  the  station  without  re- 
quiring them  to  conform  to  any  .single 
philosophy  of  programing.  It  would  rep- 
resent local  stations  in  matters  affecting 
them  all.  It  would  be  better  able  to  en- 
courage and  support  training  and  re- 
search programs,  to  procure  procrams 
from  abroad,  to  establish  and  maintain 
libraries,  and  to  utilize  expert  consul- 
tants and  advisory  boards  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Title  III  would  authorize  a  study  to  de- 
termine how  educational  programing 
might  be  further  improved,  so  as  to  make 
optimum  use  of  the  facility  grants  pro- 
vided under  title  I. 

This  legislation  will  clearly  enhance 
noncommercial  programs  and  planning, 
and  It  will  provide  much  needed  fundi 
for  keeping  these  stations  abreast  of 
changes  in  commimlcations  technologj'. 
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noncommercial    television    lo<*a    much 
brighter  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  6736 


Mr   Chairman,  certainly  the  future  of     that  "democraUc  reform"  demanded  that  It 
....  .      t«t»den    "to    Include    other    poUUcal    ele- 

ments"— namely  the  Cammunlsts. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  sent  to  China 
on  a  special  mission  to  forroe  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Into  a  coalition  with  the  Ccwnmunlsts. 
Though  the  Nationalists  then  had  the  (^m- 
mtinlsts  on  the  run,  Marshall  Imposed  a 
truce,  effective  Jan.  13,  1946.  To  enforce  his 
Idiotic  dictate  that  Chiang  must  admit  Com- 
munists into  the  government,  Marshall  saw 
to  It  that  the  Nationalist  government  did  not 
receive  a  single  American  cartridge  for  20 
months,  and  that  for  18  months  It  did  not 
receive  any  planes  or  plane  parts,  though 
America  was  pledged  to  maintain  SVi  govern- 
ment air  groups. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  were  being 
armed  by  the  Russians,  and,  three  montns 
later,  when  this  was  accomplished,  they  broke 
the  truce.  The  Nationalists  responded  farce- 
fully  but  were  again  called  off  by  Marshall. 
Meanwhile,  the  Communists  were  able  to  re- 
group and  obtain  further  soviet  aid.  From 
then  on  in,  their  victory  was  assured. 

The  folly  of  American  policy  U  Indisput- 
able. There  Is  some  small  satisfaction  In 
the  fact  that,  since  its  falling  out  with  Pek- 
ing over  Marxian  Ideology,  Moscow  also  has 
cause  to  complain,  but  that  satisfaction  is 
not  very  great. 


Postwar  U.S.  Diplomacy  Toward  China 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  postwar 
diplomacy  of  the  United  States  toward 
China  appeared  in  a  timely  editorial  in 
the  Sunday,  September  24,  Chicago  Trib- 
une, which  I  place  in  the  Record  recog- 
nizing It  Is  practical  for  all  to  have  an 
up-to-date  recollection  of  the  complica- 
tions which  have  in  part  developed  from 
the  misguided  policies  of  our  State  De- 
partment. 

When  Thieves  Fall  Out 
Radio  Moscow,  more  In  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  has  reproached  Red  China  with  the 
reminder  that  the  Soviet  Union  supplied 
the  Chinese  Communists  with  large  quan- 
tities of  arms  after  the  surrender  of  Japan 
In  1945  and  thereby  was  Instrumental  In  the 
conquest  by  the  Communists  of  mainland 
China.  The  Nationalist  government  and  army 
were  forced  out  of  China  in  1949. 

The  Moscow  broadcast  stated  that  the  Rus- 
sians handed  over  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists all  weapons  taken  when  the  Japanese 
Kwantung  army  surrended.  Among  the 
weapons  listed  were  700.000  rlfltjs,  11.000  light 
machine  gtins,  3,000  heavy  machine  guns, 
1,800  pieces  of  artillery,  2,500  mortars,  more 
than  700  tanks,  900  warplanes.  and  800  large 
arsenal  depots. 

Charging  the  Peking  regime  \vith  Ingrati- 
tude. Radio  Moscow  said  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  returning  good  with  evil  and 
are  inciting  the  people  to  hate  their  "Rus- 
sian friends."  The  broadcast  added:  "Now 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  even  ordered  that  no 
more  mentioning  of  the  Russian  aid  should 
be  made.  The  Soviet  Union's  Intervention 
In  the  China  situation  after  the  war  was  a 
great  help  to  Mao  In  his  effort  to  take  over 
the  Chinese  mainland.  It  was  In  northeast 
China  that  Mao  and  his  followers  established 
his  so-called  people's  armed  forces  and  bases 
for  later  development.  But  now  Mao  Is  at- 
tributing all  these  to  his  own  efforts." 

The  fact  of  Russian  transfer  of  surrendered 
Japanese  arms  has  long  been  known,  but 
Russian  acknowledgment  of  the  volume  of 
the  armament  which  made  possible  National- 
ist defeat  and  communist  victory  is  a  useful 
addition  to  the  historical  record. 

Almost  20  years  ago  we  recorded  tliat  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  war  alms  In 
Asia  had  gone  boom  with  the  communist 
take-over  of  China.  The  American  diplomacy 
which  led  straight  to  Pearl  Harbor  was  predi- 
cated on  the  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
could  not  stand  Idly  by  and  accept  the  sub- 
jugation of  China  at  the  bands  of  Japan. 
The  minimum  conditions  of  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  In  1941  required  the  Japanese  to 
withdraw  entirely  from  China. 

So  America,  in  four  years  of  bloody  strug- 
gle, defeated  Japan  and  forced  Its  expulsion 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Russia  enteared 
the  war  In  the  last  few  days  and,  as  Moscow 
now  admits,  improved  the  opportunity  to 
arm  the  Chinese  Communists  for  a  civil 
war  against  the  Nationalists.  Though  this 
outcome  could  be  foreseen,  the  Truman  aul- 
mlnlstratlon  began  complaining  that  the  Na- 
tionalists were  a  "one  party"  government  and 


Equal  Employment  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  equaJ  emploj-ment  op- 
portunity for  all  our  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin, 
we  have  benefited  from  the  leadership  of 
outstanding  American  business  firms. 

One  such  firm  has  been  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  of  my  home  State  of 
California. 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  U.S.  com- 
pany to  sign  a  voluntary  "plan  for  prog- 
ress" to  increase  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
members  of  minority  groups,  Lockheed 
has  more  recently  expanded  that  effort 
by  adding  programs  In  allied  fields  such 
as  youth  opportimlty  and  hard-core 
unemployment. 

Lockheed's  president,  Mr.  A.  C.  Kotch- 
lan,  in  a  recent  corporate  management 
memo  sent  to  all  supervisory  employees, 
stressed  again  that  helping  our  disad- 
vantaged citizens  find  and  keep  mean- 
ingful emplojTnent  must  become  a  prime 
objective  of  all  American  industrial 
concerns. 

Reviewing  recent  efforts  in  this  field, 
Mr.  Kotchian  stated: 

We  have  made  good  progress.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  be  content  with 
past  or  current  efforts.  We  must  do  more.  .  .  . 
We  have  an  economic,  social,  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  greater  Job  opportu- 
nities for  the  disadvantaged. 

Because  this  Lockheed  Corp.  memo  is 
such  an  excellent  illustration  of  enlight- 
ened, forward-looking  business  manage- 
ment policy,  closely  attuned  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  today's  urban  society,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  entire  text  of  the 
memo  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 


Corporate  Management  Meuo  to  All  Mem- 
bers OF  Supervision 

August  24,   1967.. 
Prom  A.  Carl  Kotchian. 
Subject:  Equal  Einployment  Opportunity. 

I  am  attaching  to  this  Memo  a  copy  of  a 
revised  Management  Policy  Statement  on 
equal  opportunity.  We  have  broadened  our 
original  statement  not  only  to  lay  more 
emphasis  on  our  Plan  for  Progress  but  also 
to  Include  our  more  recent  activities  In 
youth  opportunity  and  opportunity  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
strength  of  our  commitment  to  this  policy 
and  to  urge  you  to  give  it  your  wholehearted 
support. 

Everyone  is  of  course  aware  of  the  serious 
problem  of  clvU  unrest  that  plagues  the 
cities  of  our  nation.  All  of  us  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  underlying  causes.  One  of 
these,  surely.  Is  lack  of  Job  opportunities  for 
the  "disadvantaged" — those  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  have  been  limited 
because  of  racial  or  cultural  background.  In- 
adequate education,  past  lack  of  success, 
low  motivation,  or  police  records. 

To  help  these  people  find  and  keep  mean- 
ingful employment  must  become  a  prime 
objective  of  all  American  business  and  In- 
dustry. It  is  a  prime  objective  of  Lockheed. 
We  of  course  have  had  a  policy  of  equal 
opportunity  for  many  years.  We  were  a 
"merit  employer"  as  far  back  as  1941.  In  1961 
we  were  the  first  company  to  sign  a  volun- 
tary Plan  for  Progress  to  Increase  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  minority  races.  More  re- 
cently we  have  expanded  that  effort  and 
have  added  programs  in  allied  fields  such  as 
youth  opportunity  and  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment. 

All  this  has  been  useful,  and  we  have  made 
good  progress.  Nevertheless,  It  la  clear  that 
we  cannot  be  content  with  past  or  current 
effort.  We  must  do  more. 

This  we  plan  to  do.  In  the  months  and 
years  ahead  we  wUl  ptirsue  existing  programs 
diligently  and  add  new  ones. 

We  have  an  economic,  social,  and  moral 
responjslblUty  to  provide  greater  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  In  this  area  we  can  demonstrate 
the  same  kind  of  leadership  that  we  have 
achieved  In  technical  fields.  The  challenge  ts 
equally  great,  and  the  need  Is  equally  Im- 
portant. 

In  all  of  this  we  need  your  help  and  the 
help  of  everyone  throughout  our  entire  or- 
ganization. I  want  to  urge  you  who  are  In 
supervision  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  need  to  employ  disadvantaged  people 
wherever  you  can  do  so  effectively  and  to 
give  them  every  opportunity  to  qualify  for 
advancement. 

We  expect  that  such  people  wlU  be  enter- 
ing our  plants  In  Increasing  numbers  as  our 
programs  continue  and  grow.  When  they  do. 
It  will  be  up  to  all  of  UB  to  give  them  all 
the  help  and  encouragement  they  need  to 
adjust  to  what  to  many  will  be  a  new  and 
strange  environment.  We  must  help  them 
become  productive  employees  and  to  develop 
to  the  full  potential  of  their  abilities.  I 
should  point  out  that  we  are  already  finding 
that  many  of  them  have  high  potential. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  that  no  one  will  be 
asked  to  accept  people  who  are  not  qualified 
to  do  the  Job.  Every  new  hire  from  disadvan- 
taged group*  will  be  qualified  for  his  Job  by 
virtue  of  ability,  aptitude,  or  special  train- 
ing. I  do  ask  that  you  be  realistic  in  your 
requirements,  that  you  be  sympathetic  and 
understanding  with  those  who  have  adjust- 
ment problems,  and  that  you  give  active,  not 
passive,  support  to  our  policy.  Your  own  at- 
titude will  largely  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  our  entire  program. 

This  wlU  require  some  extra  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us,  but  it  la  an  effort  that  in 
conscience  we  cannot  fall  to  make.  We  have 
before  us  the  challenge  to  make  equal  oppor- 
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txuUty  a  living  reality.  We  must  accept  this 
challenge  as  a  solemn  responsibility. 

I  know  you  share  my  conviction  that  it  lli 
among  the  most  important  challenges  that 
confront  us,  and  I  hope  yoo  will  make,  as  I 
have  made,  a  personal  commitment  to  meet 
It. 

A.  Casl  Kotchiak, 

President. 


"Lawyers  Who  Love  the  Law  Enongh  To 
Pray  for  It"— Homily  Delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Patrick  J.  Holloran,  SJ^  at 
25th  Anaoal  Lawyers  Red  Mass  at 
SL  Uais'  Old  Cathedral 


\        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  icssoTrai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1967 

Mrs.  SULiLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild  of 
St.  Louis  sponsors  a  votive  Mass  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  traditionally  known  as  "The 
Red  Mass."  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Louis, 
Kins  of  Prance,  the  lovely  old  Cathedral, 
which  Is  the  site  on  which  the  first  Mass 
was  celebrated  In  St.  Louis  in  1764,  and 
Is  the  oldest  cathedral  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  On  Friday,  September  15, 
the  25th  annual  lawyers  red  Mass  was 
held. 

On  this  notable  occasion,  the  former 
president  of  St.  Louis  University,  the 
Reverend  Patrick  J.  Holloran,  S.J.,  deliv- 
ered the  homily  describing  the  role  of 
the  lawyer  in  helping  to  achieve  "the 
just  and  peaceful  living  of  men  within 
the  framework  of  civilized  society." 

The  practice  of  law  can  be  one  of  the 
three  things — 

Father  Holloran  declared. 

It  can  be  sheer  slavery:  or  it  can  be  one 
of  the  most  honored  of  professions,  as  well 
B»  one  productive  of  extremely  great  good; 
or  it  can  be  a  splendid  Christian  vocation, 
resulting  in  high  sanctity. 

My  husband  loved  the  law  with  a  de- 
votion I  found  hard  to  understand  until 
I  became  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  a  participant  In 
the  writing  of  our  laws. 

For    my    many    colleagues    who    are 
members  of  the  legal  profession  and  who 
undoubtedly  share  the  high  valves  as- 
cribed to  the  moral  practice  of  the  law  by 
Father    Holloran    at    the    25th    annual 
lawyers  red  Mass  in  St.  Louis,  I  submit 
the  text  of  the  homily  as  follows: 
HoMn.T  Delivered  by  the  Reverend  Patrick 
J.   Holloran.    S.J.,    at   the   25th   Annual 
Lawtiss  Red  Mass,  St.  Louis  Old  Cathe- 
dral, September  15,  1967 
"He  who  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
shall  I  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven."  Words  taken  from  the  Holy  Gospel 
according  to  Saint  Luke,  the  9th  Chapter. 

Today  must  be  considered  a  most  auspici- 
ous day,  for  it  marks  a  full  quarter  century 
during  which  an  honored  and  an  esteemed 
profession  has,  aa  a  body,  offered  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  God,  humbly  asking 
His  blessing  and  guidance  on  the  endeavors 
of  the  year.  No  more  splendid  or  practical  an 
act  could  be  imagined — for  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
Of  the  Mass  is,  first  of  all,  the  most  sublime 


action  that  takes  place  on  this  earth,  rerpeat- 
Ing  as  It  does,  Christ's  sovereign  aacrlfloe  ot 
Calvary,  and  rising  heavenward.  It  Is  the  one 
act  performed  on  this  earth  that  Is  com- 
pletely worthy  of  Ood. 

Secondly.  It  is  primarily  an  act  of  l\urtlce, 
for  Calvary  atoned  for  the  transgressions  of 
the  world:  it  offered  to  the  outraged  majesty 
of  God  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  short- 
comings of  mankind — the  weakness  and  the 
wickedness — of  mankind. 

For  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  you  gentle- 
men of  the  law  have  offered  this  divine  sacri- 
fice to  God  In  the  interests  of  your  profes- 
sion, to  the  honor  of  the  greatest  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  and  in  sincere  supplication 
that  the  law,  which  all  men  of  good  will 
cherish,  and  which  is  the  only  safegxiard  of 
Justice,  may  ever  flourish  in  our  midst  and 
achieve  its  noble  goal. 

Not  only  do  we  honor  the  law;  we  love  It, 
we  love  it  enough  to  pray  for  it  both  publicly 
and  perseverlngly.  as  this  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual Lawyers  Red  Mass  renders  eloquent 
testimony. 

As  I  think  we  are  all  aware,  law — or  rather 
the  practice  of  law — can  be  one  of  three 
things.  It  can  be  sheer  slavery;  or  it  can  be 
one  of  the  moet  honored  of  professions,  as 
well  as  one  productive  of  extremely  great 
good;  or  It  can  be  a  splendid  Christian  voca- 
tion, resulting  in  high  sanctity. 

The  practice  of  law  can  be'slavery.  in  the 
strict  Funk  and  Wagnalls  definition  of  the 
term — "involuntary  servitude,  complete  sub- 
jection; mental,  moral  or  spiritual  bondage; 
slavish  toll,  drudgery."  It  can  be  slavery  to 
procedures,  it  can  be  slavery  to  persons.  It 
can  be  the  endless  searching  for  precedents — 
perhaps  not  too  wisely  arrived  at  by  a  not- 
too-bright  person,  but  bearing  some  remote 
or  tenuous  relationship  to  the  matter  at 
hand.  Such  work  can  be  done  by  a  nimble 
high  school  lad  or  a  moderately  experienced 
law  Ubrarian.  It  Is  devoid  of  all  the  enthusi- 
asm and  Joy  of  achievement  In  discovering 
and  defending  Justice,  the  right  and  equity 
before  the  bar  of  law.  and  before  the  higher 
bar  of  truth  and  men's  most  honorable  and 
conscientious  conviction. 

Or  It  can  be  slavery  to  persons,  frequently 
not  the  most  upright,  but  who  hold  the  role 
of  client,  perhaps  with  unpardonable  ar- 
rogance, and  generally  with  unreasonable 
demands  upon  my  excellent  education  and 
experience,  as  well  as  my  fine  mind,  but  more 
particularly  on  my  good  name  and  my  posi- 
tion in  the  community  of  respected  men.  In 
many  such  Instances  the  law  Is  truly  slavery, 
and  although  it  may  be  In  countless  in- 
stances very  lucrative,  it  has  very  little  In 
common  with  the  Joyous  and  noble  freedom 
always  known  by  the  men  who  both  cherish 
and  contribute  greatly  to  the  profession  they 
love,  and  of  which  they  are  an  ornament. 

Or  the  law  can  be  by  every  standard  of 
Judgment  one  of  the  most  honored  and  nec- 
essary or  professions.  The  sublime  plan  of 
Almighty  God  put  men  together  in  this  world 
as  members  of  society,  in  which  all  are  equal 
In  origin,  nature  and  destiny,  possessed  of 
both  rights  and  duties  that  elevate  them  im- 
measurably above  all  else  In  visible  creation. 
On  the  twin  anvils  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  a  wholesome  wealth  of  wisdom  and  good 
Judgment  the  men  of  this  society  have  ham- 
mered out  a  quite  genuinely  acceptable 
canon  of  conduct  which  adequately  protects 
the  rights  of  both  Individuals  and  groups,  as 
well  as  sharply  deUneatlng  the  duties  of 
others,  again  both  individuals  and  groups.  In 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  circumstances 
and  conditions  the  law  has  provided  for  the 
Just  and  peaceful  living  of  men  within  the 
framework  of  civilized  society.  This  code  of 
conduct  has  been  magnificently  drawn  up 
and  preserved,  and  the  faithful  adherence  to 
this  code  clearly  establishes  among  cultured 
human  beings  what  differentiates  them  from 
the  barbarian,  the  hoodlum  and  the  anar- 
chist. It  has  always  been  the  splendid  func- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  land  to  safeg-uard 
this  code  of  conduct  In  all  its  various  aspects. 


One  o*  the  most  comforting  and  heart- 
warming of  experiences  which  comes  to  an 
Individual,  finding  himself  a  victim  of  fraud, 
or  threat,  or  brutality,  or  injustice  is  the  as- 
suring word  of  a  good  lawyer  that  he  Is  with- 
in  his  rights,  and  that  his  fortune  or  his 
home,  his  life  or  his  loved  one  have  the  strong 
and  dependable  protection  of  the  law.  and 
that  anxiety  and  fear  may  be  safely  dis- 
missed. 

Providing  that  peace  and  security.  In  the 
right.  Is  the  privilege  of  every  good  la-aver, 
for  to  the  worried  and  fearful  client  he  ex- 
tends a  fine  education  &na  all  he  has  gathered 
from  It;  he  provides  a  thorough  and  compet- 
ent knowledge  of  the  magnlficient  structure 
of  the  law  of  the  land;  he  supplies  an  up-to- 
the-minute  acquaintance  with  the  wisdom 
and  skill  and  fine  Interpretation  of  law  found 
in  literally  hundreds  of  scholarly  legal 
Journals.  This  devoted  act.  promising  faith- 
fully that  aU  the  powers  ot  modern  lethal 
knowledge  and  the  finest  of  human  thoucht 
will  be  unsparingly  invoked  in  safeguarding 
the  right,  is  on  the  finest  deeds  of  human- 
kind. 

Thirdly,  the  law  can  be  a  splendid  Chris- 
tian vocation,  resulting  In  high  sanctity  Just 
about  a  half  oentxiry  ago.  as  World  War  I 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  then  reigning 
Holy  Father.  Benedict  XV  gave  to  the  world 
his  masterful  encyclical:  "Pacem.  Del  munus 
pulcherrimum" — Peace,  God's  most  spendld 
work.  The  beautiful  definition  of  peace,  as 
given  to  the  human  race  over  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago  by  the  great  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
has  never  been  Improved  upon:  "Peace  is 
the  tranquillity  of  order."  And  order  is  pre- 
served only  by  law. 

In  this  marvelous  world  in  which  we  are 
privileged  to  pass  our  earthly  careers  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  manifestations 
of  God's  wondrous  order,  all  guided  by  Gods 
natural  laws.  The  quiet,  restful  majesty  of 
the  night  Is  always  followed  by  the  bright 
productive  possibility  of  the  day.  The  se.Ksons 
ever  follow  one  the  other  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity, making  possible  the  abundant  and 
almost  infinitely  varied  frultfulneEs  of  the 
earth.  The  heavenly  bodies  rotate  through 
space  In  flawlessly  fixed  fidelity  to  Gods  law. 
But  the  most  splendid  of  the  works  of  Al- 
mighty God  is  the  blessed  order  of  peace; 
that  tranquil  order  that  exists  among  the 
children  of  men,  who  form  the  crowning 
glory  of  His  entire  visible  creation. 

It  Is  an  order  that  exists  within  the  ranlcs 
of  thoughtful,  free  beings;  an  order  the  ex- 
cellence of  which  they  perceive,  and  not  only 
choose  but  with  dedication  preserve  with 
hand  and  head  and  heart.  Only  law  can 
guarantee  this  cherished  goal,  and  in  doing 
so  partakes  in  God's  most  splendid  work. 
Peace  reigns  in  the  individual  human  con- 
science In  its  love  for  and  faithfulness  to 
the  tranquility  of  order;  it  remains  in  the 
home,  within  the  nation  and  In  the  ftimily 
of  nations,  by  a  similar  love  for  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  order  which  law  establishes  and 
maintains. 

The  Creator's  laws  for  those  creatures 
whom  He  made  to  His  own  image  and  like- 
ness differs  from  every  other  law  that  God 
has  established  for  the  universe.  Al!  Gods 
other  laws  work  necessarily;  there  is  no 
escaping  their  powerful  but  blind  effective- 
ness. The  energy  stored  in  coal  and  oil.  the 
power  of  electricity  and  the  atom;  the 
nourishing  life  of  plant  and  fruit  and  grain: 
all  operate  by  Inescapable  compulsion:  all 
form  part  of  God's  wondrous  order  by  the 
Inexorable  law  of  their  natures. 

Alone  tn  this  entire  visible  creation  man 
conforms  to  God's  sublime  order  for  human 
living  with  knowledge  and  with  freedom: 
and  possessing  the  knowledge  by  which  he 
can  recognize  God's  law  and  the  freedom  by 
which  he  can  obey  that  law.  God  awaits 
man's  free  aud  knowing  observance  of  His 
law  in  order  thftt  at  the  cloee  of  life's  career 
He  might  commend  him  with  those  Grandest 
words  of  all  approval:  •Well  done,  good  and 


faithful  servant,  enter  into  the  Joys  of  your 
Lord." 

To  others  we  entrust  the  task  of  caring 
for  the  ills  to  which  the  human  body  Is  heir; 
the  striking  task  of  throwing  bridge  after 
bridge  over  the  Father  of  Waters,  on  whose 
banks  we  are  this  morning  gathered;  tlie 
task  of  mapping  the  highways  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  skies;  to  others  we  entrusted  the 
task  of  erecting  our  wondrous  Arch,  the 
Gateway  to  the  West,  in  the  shadow  of 
which,  literally,  we  are  kneeling  this  day. 

Ours  is  the  task  of  creating  and  preserving 
that  nobler  work  of  order  among  men.  that 
from  this  proving  ground  few  Heaven,  the 
tranquility  of  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
tn  our  hands,  man  might  enter  everlasting 
happiness,   where   again,   order   is    the    fljst 

law. 

For  the  twenty-fifth  consecutive  year  we 
are  htunbly  asking  God's  blessing  and  aid 
that  we  may  prove  equal  to  and  worthy  of 
the  task;  that  we  who  have  confessed  Him 
before  men.  In  our  chosen  profession,  might 
merit  a  like  commendation  from  Him  before 
His  Father  in  Heaven- 


Urban  Planning  for  die  Fatore — Cooper- 
ation Between  the  Government  and  the 
Financial  Conunanity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  a  Joining  of  the 
private  financial  interests  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  an  attack  on  the 
problems  of  urban  living  In  today's 
America.  The  thrift  Industry  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  participate  In  the  revital- 
ization  of  our  cities,  and  the  following 
speech  given  by  Dr.  Saul  B.  Klaman, 
vicje  president  and  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  before  the  1967  convention  of 
the  Savings  Association  League  of  New 
York,  points  the  way  toward  that  neces- 
sary cooperation. 

I  commend  Dr.  Klaman's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Tuain  iNSirrunoNS  and  tot  Total  Urban 

Complex 
(A  summary  of  remarks  by  Dr.  Saul  B.  Kla- 
man, vies  president  and  chief  economist. 
National  Association  oif  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  before  the  1967  convention  of  the 
Savings  Association  League  of  New  York 
State,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
September  6,  1967) 

Has  1967  ushered  In  the  millennium  for 
thrift  institutions?  Month  after  month  of 
record-breaking  saving  flows  with  near- 
record  yields  available  on  high-quality  loans 
and  Investments.  The  realization  of  a  finan- 
cial manager's  dream  I  And  it  has  come  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  dlsastrotis  "dlsintermedl- 
ation"  of  1966.  It  has  come,  moreover,  after 
a  long  history  of  financial  perversity — high 
saving  flows  In  periods  of  low  yields  and 
vice  versa. 

What  has  brought  about  this  dramatic 
change?  How  are  savings  institutions  able 
to  compete  so  effectively  in  a  still  churning, 
uncertain  financial  wivlronment?  In  a  con- 
tinued high  and  rising  interest  rate  struc- 
ture? It  is  in  Just  such  an  environment-  that 
savmgs  and  loans  and  savings  banks  have 


found  the  going  toughest.  Indeed  the  bitter 
lesson  of  1966.  all  flnanciaJ  observers  agreed. 
was  that  thrift  institutions  are  tznable  to 
compete  for  savings  with  commercial  banks 
and  open-market  instruments  when  interest 
rates  are  high  and  rising.  The  prescription 
for  this  diagnosis  was  a  major  overhaul  in 
structure  and  operations  of  the  thrift  indus- 
try. 

Does  our  1967  performance  negate  this  pre- 
scription? Before  we  convince  ourselves  that 
all  is  well;  that  a  structural  overhaul  Is  un- 
necessary; that  1966  was  probably  a  freak 
year  anyway:  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  some 
of  the  underlying  differences  between  1966 
and  1967: 

1.  Yields  on  shorter-term  securities,  most 
competitive  with  deposit  Interest  rates,  have 
only  recently  been  rising  and  are  still  well 
below  1966  levels. 

2.  Federal  agency  and  direct  Treasury  Is- 
sues h:\ve.  so  far  this  year,  been  offered  In 
smaller  volume  and  less  attractive  yields 
than  a  year  ago. 

3.  Interest  rate  ceilings  have  probably  pre- 
vented a  competitive  scramble  for  savings, 
and  consumer  CD's  are  not  the  attraction 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

4"  Thrift  institutions  are  generaUy  offering 
higher  deposit  Interest  rates,  which  are  more 
favorable  relative  to  alternative  yields  than 
a  year  ago. 

5  lliere  is  more  widespread  use  by  thrift 
institutions  of  differential  savings  plans  and 
deposit  rates,  which  have  attracted  more 
savings   and    reduced    withdrawals. 

One  can  look  further  to  find  other  basic 
differences  between  1966  and  1967  which 
have  made  for  a  strikingly  different  perform- 
ance by  thrift  Institutions.  The  point  is  that 
beneath  the  surface  similarities  vital  differ- 
ences emerge,  which  do  not  support  the  view 
that  our  fundamental  problems  have  been 
resolved.  If  interest  rates  should  rise  further, 
for  example.  I  would  hate  to  guess  the  con- 
sequences of  a  Treasury  "Magic  Six"  this 
year  or  next.  And  for  the  longer-run,  do  we 
really  want  to  live  with  deposit  interest  rate 
controls  to  protect  us  against  ourselves  and 
others? 

To   be   sure,   savings   Institutions   are   en- 
joying   a    great    year — perhaps    the   best   in 
history.  But  this  Is  hardly  the  mUlenlum;  it 
does   not   assure   our   competitive   resiliency 
into    the    infinite    future.    It    does    not.    in 
short,     obviate     the     need     for     structural 
changes  in  a  dynamic  financial  environment. 
Some  financial  observers  believe,  in  fact, 
that  even  though  savings  are  onoe  again  pil- 
ing up  at  tellers'  windows,  specialized  savings 
institutions   wlU   not,   in   the    long   run,   be 
able  to  compete  in  a  high  Interest  rate  cli- 
mate characterized  by  rapid  and  unpredicta- 
ble financial  change.  In  this  view,  savings  and 
loans  and  savings  banks  are  the  inevitably 
fated  victims  of  a  sort  of  financial  Darwin- 
ism,   marked    for    extinction    because    their 
basic  role  in  economic  life  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly ill-suited  to  the  rapidly  changing 
environment  In  which  they  must  function. 
If   these   forecasts  of   doom   prove   to  be 
right,  it  will  not  be  because  savings  Institu- 
tions   are    inherently    ill-stilted    to    modern 
economic  life,  but  rather  because  they  simply 
failed  to  adapt  naturally  to  the  evolving  eco- 
nomic and  financial  needs  of  a  modem  urban 
society.  And  this  does  not  call  for  the  aban- 
donment of  our  historic  purposes  and  func- 
tions. Those  who  say  so  simply  fall  to  ap- 
preciate the  true  economic  role  of  the  savings 
institution. 

Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loans  have 
always  been  ccmsumer  financial  specialists. 
The  former,  organized  to  promote  individual 
thrift,  the  latter  to  promote  individual  home 
ownership,  will  maintain  this  traditional 
consumer  orientation  by  evolving  from  their 
narrow  ftinctional  specialization  of  the  past 
to  a  broader  specialization  of  tomorrow.  This 
broader,  though  specialised  economic  role, 
must  be  based  on  meeting  all  of  the  changing 
financial   needs  of  consumers  and  families 


through  their  entire  economic  life  cycle.  One 
does  not  have  to  b«  a  prophet,  therefore,  to 
foresee  the  natural  evolution  of  savings  and 
loans  and  savings  banks  Into  the  nation's 
primary  family  banking  system  specializing 
in  a  comprehensive  package  of  consumer- 
oriented  financial  services — thrift,  loans,  in- 
surance, counseling,  and  money- transfer 
activities. 

And  this  natviraJ  evolutlohary  develop- 
ment will  be  successfully  accomplished  only 
If  savings  Institutions  successfully  meet  the 
major  domestic  challenge  of  our  times — the 
revltalizatlon  of  our  cities  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  our  entire  urban  complex.  Par  It  is 
only  In  a  healthy  urban  society  that  our 
institutions   can   flourish. 

The  federal  government's  commitment  to 
urban  problem-solving  Is  large  and  growing. 
It  extends  well  beyond  the  thrift  institu- 
tions' traditional  interests  In  housing  and 
mortgage  finance.  It  ranges  from  silr  pollu- 
tion to  blighted  neighborhoods,  to  central 
city  congestion,  to  111 -used  land,  to  urban 
ghettolzatlon,  to  shortages  of  community 
facilities,  to  Inadequate  and  outmoded  trans- 
port facilities,  and  to  a  myriad  of  other  In- 
terrelated urban  problems. 

But  It  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
national  commitment  to  urban  problem- 
solving  does  not  involve  government  alone. 
The  private  sector  must  substantially 
broaden  Its  own  basic  commitznenit  in  this 
area,  not  in  some  selfless  sense  of  oontrlbut- 
ing  to  the  nation's  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare, but  In  Its  own  self-interest.  WhaA  we 
need  to  establish  is  a  creative  partnership 
between  the  private  and  public  sectors,  a 
partnership  which  will  seek  the  realization 
of  broadly  accepted  public  goals  through 
maximum  use  of  private  means. 

And  who  Is  better  quallfled  to  lead  the 
private  sector  in  financing  the  revitallzation 
of  our  nation's  cities  than  savings  banks 
and  savings  and  loans?  We  are  the  nation's 
original  anti-poverty  fighters.  We  have  al- 
ways been  urban-oriented.  We  are  ctirrently 
the  leading  sources  of  residential  mortgage 
credit — savings  and  loans  In  the  conven- 
tional mortgage  area,  savings  banks  in  the 
FHA  and  VA  area.  This  residential  base  must 
now  be  broadened  to  encompass  the  total 
urban  complex. 

The  narrow  functional  sp>eclallzation  in 
home  mortgage  finance  seems  to  me  increas- 
ingly lees  Justified  in  our  broadened  and 
interrelated  urban  society.  Houses  are  not 
built,  nor  lived  In,  In  isolation.  A  myriad  of 
supplementary  facilities  and  buildings  are 
obviously  necessary  for  complete  family  liv- 
ing. President  Johnson  recently  announced 
plans  for  a  new  community  to  be 
built  on  federally-owned  land  with  private 
financing,  which  in  addition  to  housing  for 
25.000  people,  would  include  schools,  recre- 
ational, shopping  and  service  facilities,  and 
light  Industry  as  well.  And  the  nation's  larg- 
est home  builder.  William  Levitt,  has  Just 
announced  the  launching  of  several  self-con- 
tained communities  to  include  living,  work- 
ing and  recreational  facUltlee.  The  nation's 
thrift  Institutions  must  therefore,  be  geared 
to  flJianoe  this  total  urban  complex,  not  Just 
the  bousing. 

There  Is  thus,  no  longer  any  sp>eclal  ad- 
vantage of  reason  to  limit  en  institution's 
lending  activities  to  home  finance.  Why 
should  it  be  left  for  other  Institutions  to 
finance  all  of  the  essential  supplementary 
non-residential  fadUtles?  The  natural  evo- 
lutionary role,  especially  of  the  savings  and 
loan  association.  In  an  Increasingly  complex 
tirban  society,  will  be  to  broaden  Its  special- 
ization from  home  finance  to  urban  finance. 
Housing  finance  may  continue  to  be  the  lend- 
ing core  but  urban  finance  must  be  the  total 
target. 

How  can  It  be  otherwise  In  a  nation  where 
8  out  of  10  Americans  will  soon  be  living 
and  working  in  urban  areas;  where  3  out  of 
4  will  live  In  metropolitan  areas.  In  New 
York,  7  out  of  8  already  live  In  metropolitan 
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areu.  And  in  the  Northeast  region  we  are  now 
witnessing  a  gradual  merging  of  oontlguoiu 
metropolitan  areas  Into  yaet  "atrip  dtlee" 
stretching  for  hundreds  cA  miles  and  con- 
taining tens  of  million  of  people. 

The  sound  growth  of  the  megalopolis  will 
require  sound  urban  financing  Institutions. 
Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations will  find  a  growing  Identity  of  in- 
terest as  they  move  towards  becoming  the 
nation's  prime  urban  family  financial 
centers. 

A  unified,  strengthened  urban  thrift  system 
eeems  clearly  in  the  making.  And  as  we  move 
In  this  direction,  the  process  of  financial 
I>arwlnlsm  wlU  lead  not  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  savings  institution  species  but  rather 
to  Its  evolution  to  a  higher  stage. 


Soviet  Handling  of  the  Tatars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25.  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  usually 
Items  Inserted  into  the  Record  are  edi- 
torials but  occasionally  a  straight  news 
story  has  an  Impact  that  makes  edi- 
torializing unnecessary.  Such  a  story  in 
the  September  20  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Evening  Star  telling  of  the 
Soviet  handling  of  the  Tatars  dramatizes 
the  disregard  for  human  rights  and  the 
colonization  policies  being  perpetrated 
within  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Russians 
to  the  detriment  of  non-Russian  nation- 
alities in  that  state. 

The  article  follows : 
Tatars  REHABiLrrAXED.  Mat  Rhtdton  to 

QtlMEA 

(By  Edmund  Stevens) 

Moscow. — The  Crimean  Tatars  have  at  long 
last  been  rehabilitated  and  presumably  are 
free  to  settle  in  the  homeland  from  which 
they  were  deported  in  1944,  if  they  wish  to. 

A  decree  Issued  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  has 
cleared  them  of  blanket  charges  of  collabo- 
rating as  a  group  with  the  Nazi  occupation — 
charges  leveled  when  Soviet  armed  forces 
retook  the  Crimea  In  1944. 

The  decree  states  that  Instances  when  "a 
certain  portion  of  tlie  Crimean  Tatars  col- 
laborated with  the  Invaders  had  been  used 
to  Incriminate  the  entire  Crimean  Tatar  pop- 
ulation unjustly  and  that  the  decree  ac- 
cordingly voided  the  various  punitive  meas- 
\ires  against  citizens  of  Tatar  nationality  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  Crimea  stemming  from 
these  unfounded  wholesale  accusations." 
coMPA^ao^^  decision 

In  a  companion  decision  the  Supreme 
Soviet  said  that  Crimean  Tatars  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  were  now  free  to  live 
wherevet  they  wished  in  the  USSR  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  Soviet  citizens. 

This  is  Interpreted  to  mean  they  may  re- 
settle In  their  old  homeland,  which  they  were 
barred  from  doing  until  now. 

I  was  among  a  group  of  foreign  correspond- 
ents taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Crimea  on  the 
morrow  of  its  liberation  by  the  Red  Army  in 
mid-May  1944. 

The  corpses  had  not  yet  been  removed 
from  the  battlefields  and  charred  ruins  were 
BtiU  smoking.  But  the  Tatar  village  not  far 
from  Yalta,  in  which  we  were  billeted,  was 
buzzing  with  rumors  of  Impending  mass  de- 
portation. 

Local  Russian  and  Ukrainian  civilians  with 
whom  we  talked  were  voluble  and  bitter 


about  how  Tatars  had  collaborated  with  the 
Oermans  by  serving  as  gendarmes,  in  the 
OestapK}  and  even  enrolling  In  the  SS. 

COBTOMABY  BUTHliSSNESS 

The  collaborators  were  accused  of  having 
Informed  on  their  non-Tatar  neighbors  and 
of  aiding  the  occupation  authorities  in  fer- 
reting out  members  of  the  underground 
resistance. 

While  it's  doubtless  true  that  not  all  Ta- 
tars were  guilty  of  coUaboratlng,  the  propor- 
tion must  have  been  fairly  large. 

In  any  event,  Stalin  reacted  with  cus- 
tomary ruthlessness  and  lost  no  time  before 
rounding  up  the  entire  Crimean  Tatar  com- 
munity which,  before  the  war,  numbered 
about  125,000  or  roughly  one-quarter  of  the 
total  Crimean  ptopulatlon. 
.^The  operation  was  carried  out  with  such 
thoroughness  that  to  this  day  there's  not  a 
Tatar  left  in  the  Crimea. 

The  policy  was  to  expunge  all  reference 
to  the  Crimean  Tatars  from  history  and  refer- 
ence books.  They  simply  became  an  "un- 
people." 

A  similar  fate  was  shared  by  other  na- 
tionalities Judged  guilty  of  collaborating  with 
the  enemy,  such  as  the  Chechens,  Ingushi 
and  Balkarlans  In  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Kalmyks  of  the  Volga  steppes. 

VOLGA  GERMANS 

The  Volga  Germans  previously  had  been 
moved  from  their  farmlands  in  the  middle 
Volga  area  to  the  Altai  territory  in  Siberia  as 
a  preventive  security  measure  immediately 
after  Hitler  invaded. 

Chechens,  Ingushi,  BaJkarlans  and  Kal- 
myks wore  all  rehabilitated  and  repatriated 
to  their  homelands,  which  were  restored  to 
their  former  status  as  autonomous  nation- 
ality republics  in  1957. 

But  the  Crimean  Tatars  and  Volga  Ger- 
mans were  bypassed  then. 

No  move  has  yet  been  made  to  return 
the  Germ-'UiB  to  the  Volga  nor  is  one  likely. 

It's  also  problematical  how  many  Crimean 
Tatars  will  want  to  go  back  now  as  they  are 
well  Integrated  in  their  present  areas  of  re- 
settlement, mainly  in  Tadjikistan  and  Ka- 
zakhstan, where  many  are  reported  doing 
very  well. 


New  Director  for  Voice  of  America 


Ice  men  with  the  skills  and  dedicatiom 
of  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Chancellor  and  as 
noted  by  Director  Marks  "at  a  consider- 
able sacrifice  of  income." 

To  John  Daly,  we  say  "thank  you — 
and  welcome  to  the  challenges  inherent 
In  this  vital  task  which  you  now  under- 
take as  Director  of  the  'Voice  of  Amer- 
ica." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  September  20, 1967,  the  well- 
known  American  newsman,  Mr.  John 
Charles  Daly,  was  sworn  in  as  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  charge  of  its  broadcast  branch, 
the  Voice  of  America. 

When  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director  of 
USIA,  announced  earlier  this  year  that 
Mr.  Daly  would  succeed  the  equally  capa- 
ble John  Chancellor,  as  Director  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  Mr.  Bemle  Harrison, 
radio  and  television  critic  for  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Star  stated: 

The  Voice  is  getting  a  pro  to  succeed  a  pro. 

The  famed  American  newsman  and 
columnist,  Bob  Considine,  stated: 

John  Daly  is  the  perfect  choice  for  the 
exciting  but  little-understood  Job  of  direct- 
ing  the   activities   of   the   Voice   of   America. 

The  United  States  Is  Indeed  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  attract  to  Government  serv- 


Parent-Child  Preschool  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  given  a  ringing  edi- 
torial endorsement  to  one  of  our  finest 
local  antipoverty  programs,  the  parent- 
child  preschool  classes  project,  conducted 
by  the  Los  Angeles  School  District. 
which  brought  together  more  than  3,000 
disadvantaged  children  and  parents  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Headstart  program. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  success 
achieved  by  this  parent-child  pre.school 
project,  and  because  of  its  proven  value 
to  the  community,  I  would  like  to  insert 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  article  on  the  project  by 
Times  Staff  Writer  Jack  Jones : 
(Prom  the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  Sept.  6.  1967] 
I>RESCHoor,  PaojECT  MtJST  Continue 

The  Parent-Child  Preschool  Classes  proj- 
ect apijarently  has  everything  an  effective 
anti-poverty  program  should  have — except 
financing. 

Conducted  by  the  Los  Angeles  School  Dis- 
trict, theee  classes  brought  together  more 
than  3,000  disadvantaged  children  and  par- 
ents as  a  supplement  to  the  Head  Stan  pre- 
school program. 

A  major  limitation  of  the  otherwi.se  highly 
successful  Project  Head  Start  has  been  the 
lack  of  parental  participation  in  prepanng 
chUdren  for  the  transition  from  slum  en- 
vironment to  schoolroom.  The  local  jxirent- 
chlld  pilot  program  developed  new  attitudee 
and  taught  new  skills  to  the  adults,  thereby 
making  the  home  a  definite  part  of  the  pre- 
school training  process. 

Total  cost  for  the  entire  program,  con- 
ducted at  40  different  sites,  was  $306  662  for 
the  past  school  year.  That  figure  is  consid- 
ered relatively  low  In  comparison  wiih  other 
anti-poverty  program  costs,  and  It  seemed 
certain  that  the  effort  would  be  renewed  or 
even  expanded  on  the  basis  of  results. 

Unfortunately  the  project  Is  caught  m  the 
anti-poverty  tangle  of  fiscal  red  tape.  It 
can't  qualify  for  Head  Start  financing  be- 
cause classes  are  held  only  weekly.  And  there 
Isn't  sufficient  "community  action  program" 
funding  for  the  classes  and  other  existing 
projects. 

The  continued  hang-up  on  funding  prob- 
ably means  that  no  classes  can  be  held  dur- 
ing the  coming  semester.  But  the  local  and 
federal  anti-poverty  agencies  must  find  ways 
to  asstire  that  this  worthwhile  effort  wlil  be 
res\uned  as  soon  as  possible. 

Cutting  the  red  tape  can't  be  all  that 
difficult. 

[From  the  Lob  Angeles  Times,  Sept  5.  1967] 
Preschool  Classes  for  Parent,  Child 

ApPAEENTI  T  KlI  LEO 

(By  Jack  Jones) 
An  Innovative  local  antipoverty  program 
that  brought  parents   together  with  their 


preschool  children  for  the  education  of  both 
apparently  has  gone  down  the  drain  In  aJi- 
other  of  those  last-minute  funding  decisions. 

In  this  case  the  victim  happens  to  be 
parent-Child  Preschooi  Classes,  which  under 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District's  adult 
education  division  during  the  past  school 
vear  involved  1.250  mothers,  30  fathers  and 
inore  than  1.800  children  at  40  sites. 

By  observing  professional  teachers  and 
participating  In  classes,  parents  were  taught 
to  develop  new  attitudes  and  skills  to  guide 
their  chUdren  at  home.  In  short,  they 
learned  to  communicate. 

Ironically,  the  end  of  the  program  in 
poverty  areas  of  Los  Angeles  may  have  been 
been  caused  by  its  administrators'  attempts 
to  save  it  in  the  face  of  severe  antipoverty 
cutbacks  by  Congress. 

Last  year,  Parent-Child  operated  under  a 
»306.662  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity community  action  grant  which  ex- 
pired last  week. 

FUNDS   MAY   DROP   50   PERCENT 

With  community  action  money  being 
whittled  in  favor  of  such  popular  programs 
as  Operation  Head  SUrt.  this  county  may 
get  about  half  the  community  action  funds  It 
received  last  year. 

GEO  has  estimated,  based  on  the  drift  in 
Congress,  that  Loe  Angeles  County's  1967-68 
fiscal  year  community  action  total  will  be 
about  $11  million  compared  to  the  old  guide- 
Uneof  $21  million. 

Putting  further  pressure  on  the  situation 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Economic  and  Youh 
Opportunities  Agency  now  must  share  thoee 
funds  with  four  other  commimlty  action 
agencies  newly  operative  around  the  county. 

The  EYOA,  losing  its  Yiope  of  financing 
very  many  community  action  projects — de- 
signed at  the  neighborhood  level — already  is 
pressing  the  OEO  to  pay  for  $4.5  million 
worth  of  special  school  programs  on  top  of 
the  $11  million  guideline. 

All  of  this  seemed  to  Indicate  that  If  the 
Parent-Child  Preschool  project  was  to  sur- 
vive. It  should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
coming  year's  countywide  Head  Start  pro- 
gram rather  than  as  part  of  the  special  school 
package  (community  action). 

OEO  officials  seemed  fairly  enthusiastic 
about  it.  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  Plckarts,  City 
School  District  supervisor  of  parent  educa- 
Uon. 

But  early  last  week — too  late  to  get  writ- 
ten into  the  community  action  package — 
the  OEO  regional  office  In  San  FYanclsco 
notified  the  School  District  that  because 
Parent-Child  classes  met  only  once  a  week, 
the  project  does  not  qualify  as  a  Head  Start 
increment. 

"Now  we're  getting  calls  from  parents  ask- 
ing 'When  do  we  start?'  "  Mrs.  Plckarts  said. 
"We  had  our  40  teachers  standing  by,  but 
there  aren't  going  to  be  any  classes." 

Actually,  a  similar  program  has  been  op- 
erating as  an  adult  education  program  in 
middle-class  neighborhoods  for  30  years. 

LARGER     CLASSES 

Larger  classes  and  more  immediate  par- 
ental response  In  those  areas  make  the  pro- 


gram supportable  through  state  ftinds  based 
on  average  daily  attendance. 

"But,-  she  said,  "we  Just  won't  have  It  for 
the  poor  any  more." 

She  said  that  since  the  program  has  been 
operating  In  pwverty  neighborhoods,  there  are 
m.any  examples  of  mothers  who  have  learned 
to  know  and  work  with  their  children. 

Some  have  shown  new  interest  in  com- 
munity action  and  have  realized  they  need 
more  education  and  have  gone  on  to  other 
forms  of  adult  training  she  said. 

"And  we  have  seen  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  children — their  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  adults  " 

The  change  is  remarkable,  she  stiggested, 
in  a  child  whose  mother  has  suddenly  be- 
g-un  to  read  to  him  at  home.  Or,  if  she  can't 
read,   to   tell   him    (or  her)    stories. 

LEADS    TO    UNDERSTANDING 

To  last  year's  1.250  mothers  and  30  fathers, 
"child  dc\elopment"  was  a  term  that  finally 
became  understandable. 

'We  feel  it's  t>een  very  important."  Mrs. 
Plckarts  said.  "And  it's  a  very  inexpensive 
program  compared  to  others." 

The  School  District  had  applied  for  $195.- 
000  to  Head  Start  funds  to  operate  50  classes 
at  schools,  parks,  churches  and  housing  proj- 
ecw. 

Meanwhile,  w'ith  federal  approval  so  far 
for  only  $1 ,5  million  worth  of  the  total  school 
antipoverty  package,  other  projects  already 
have  been  trimmed  back  or  held  in  abeyance. 

School  opportunity  centers  to  provide  ac- 
celerated before-and-after  school  Instruc- 
tion, Saturday  school  classes  and  extended 
day  classes  have  been  cut  from  the  proposal 
by  the  city  schools. 

Tlie  county  schools  have  dropped  a  pro- 
posal for  a  project  to  develop  community 
relations  through  outdoor  science  projects 
in  the  Bassett  School  District. 

And  the  EYOA  is  hoping  that  the  $15  mil- 
lion already  approved  plus  the  other  $3  mil- 
lion It  seeks  for  the  schools  package  will  not 
have  to  come  out  of  its  probable  $11  mil- 
lion  community   action   allocation. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   THE  PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hotise,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec,  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ptirchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  F>ubllc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mad* 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


GOVERX\rENT    PUBLICATIONS    FOR   SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  'Washington,  D.C.,  2O402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Prortded,  That  a  dls- 
cotmt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorised  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Doctmients  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extract* 
from  the  Congressional  Recori),  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESroENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
grlve  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Rkcoro. 
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Terrorism  It  Routine  in  Red  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soirrH  caboltna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  20,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Green- 
ville News,  Greenville.  S.C,  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Terrorism  Is  Routine 
In  Red  Rule." 

The  editorial  highlights  the  Commu- 
nist's use  of  terror,  murder,  and  starva- 
tion to  attain  their  goals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thirorism  Is  Routine  in  Red  Rule 

Let  those  who  accuse  the  United  States  of 
deliberately  killing  and  maiming  dviUans 
in  Vietnam  with  bombs  and  rockets  and  of 
burning  little  children  with  napalm  bombs 
take  note  of  the  technique  and  results  of 
Communist  terrorism  In  Hong  Kong,  where 
the  United  States  has  been  In  no  way  in- 
volved. 

(Parenthetically,  the  napalm  charges  have 
been  as  severely  distorted  and  exaggerated 
as  the  proven  use  of  poison  gas  by  Commu- 
nists and  their  stooges  has  been  foolishly 
Ignored.) 

In  the  weekly  Associated  Press  Log.  pub- 
Uahed  for  editors  and  bureaus,  attention  Is 
called  to  the  fact  that  Hong  Kong  has  had 
four  months  of  continuous  Communist 
violence. 

AP  staff  people  there  have  lived  amid  con- 
tinuing terror,  some  of  it  aimed  specifically 
at  them  and  not  merely  at  anO-Comxnunlst 
civilians  and  government  personnel. 

The  Chief  of  the  AP  bureau  reports  greet 
dltBculty  in  obtaining  the  news  and  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  it  out  past  government 
restrictions.  He  tells  grim  storlee  oif  a  little 
girl  and  her  baby  brother  being  blown  to  bits 
by  a  terrorist  bomb,  or  bombs  planted  In 
playgrounds  and  of  men  doused  with  gasoUne 
and  set  afire. 

These  are  the  tactics  used  by  the  Oomznu- 
nlsta  In  arees  where  they  are  not  In  position 
to  use  massive  force  as  the  Soviets  did  In 
putting  down  the  Hungarian  rebellion  about 
ten  years  ago  Both  the  Soviets  and  the  Red 
CMnese  have  used  deliberate  starvation  to 
bring  their  own  p>eople  under  the  yoke.  This 
Is  Just  as  heartless  IX  lees  bloody  than  the 
knife,  the  gun,  the  fragmentation  grenade 
and  the  fire  bomb. 

The  latter,  however,  are  the  tools  of  the 
guerrillas  and  the  lees  trained  infiltrators  by 
means  of  whom  the  Reds  are  exporting  their 
"revolutions"  and  manning  their  vicious  "na- 
tional liberation  fronts." 

The  Oommunlsts  ccinnot  afford  to  rely  on 
persuasion;  where  a  free  popular  choice  la 
allowed,  they  are  rejected.  Because  the 
hard-core  Oommunlarts  are  In  a  minority 
everywhere,  even  In  China  and  Russia,  they 
must  use  terror  and  brute  force  to  stage  their 
takeovers,  II  more  subtle  inc«ms  faU,  acd  to 
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rule  when  they  do  gain  control,  by  whatever 
method. 

Southeasrt  Asia  is  rapidly  becoming  a  land 
of  terror  where  the  United  States  and.  to  a 
lesser  degree.  Great  Britain  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  establishing  stable  governments  as 
in  Burma,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  not  to 
mention  the  Philippine  Republic.  ThaUand, 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  others,  as  weU  as  Viet- 
nam are  feeling  it. 

And,  unless  the  United  States  cleans  out 
the  Cuban  snake  pit  soon,  the  Communists 
will  have  gained  the  strength  and  trained 
and  Infiltrated  guerrUlas  and  other  agents  to 
do  the  same  thing  In  Litln  America. 

It  Is  already  starting  anew  in  Venezuela, 
despite  the  forthright  and  effective  manner 
in  which  the  civilian  police  dealt  with  the 
Reds  In  their  efforts  to  upset  the  last  elec- 
tions. 


The  Riots  Mu*t  Cease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  Sep- 
tember 1967,  the  United  States  stands 
uniquely  challenged  by  circumstance 
and  the  force  of  history.  We  are  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  through  which  we 
must,  if  we  are  to  survive,  be  guided  by 
firmness  of  purpose,  clarity  of  vision,  and 
staimchness  of  spirit.  We  must,  as  a  peo- 
ple, devote  ourselves  unreservedly  to  the 
principles  of  social  justice  and  Individual 
concern  espoused  by  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers. It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  pres- 
ent age  to  vindicate  the  historic  prom- 
ise of  freedom  and  e<iuality  symbolized  In 
the  name  of  America:  it  Is  equally  pos- 
sible for  us  to  show  the  world  that  the 
nation  from  which  history  has  expected 
so  much  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a 
vicious  fraud:  that  our  unprecedented 
experiment  In  democracy  Is  In  truth  a 
sordid  sham,  a  sorry  compromise  with 
the  forces  of  selfish  intolerance — char- 
acterized by  neither  sincerity  nor  honest 
intent. 

Today  we  are  engaged,  with  renewed 
Intensity,  in  the  ancient  struggles  which 
have  always  been  uniquely  human:  the 
struggles  for  mastery  over  the  elements 
and  for  victory  over  the  forces  of  dark- 
ness In  the  human  soul.  In  the  first  of 
these  struggles,  we  are  twjhlevlng  a 
modicum  of  success — though  it  is  a  suc- 
cess which  at  every  turn  is  qualified  by 
the  same   technology   that  has  fed   It. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean : 

The  extirpation  of  polio  and  measles, 
for  example,  leaves  only  more  obvious, 
and  Intolerable,  the  menace  of  cancer, 
mental  illness,  or  heart  disease.  Having 
vanquished  the  now  qusdntly  historical 
threat  of  smallpox  and  plague,  we  stand 
helpless  before  a   compulsive   national 


urge  to  misuse  new  discoveries — to  foul 
our  lungs  with  cigarette  smoke  or  to  de- 
file our  minds  and  chromosomes  with 
hallucinogenic  drugs. 

Consider  the  task  of  education,  which 
grows  increasingly  difiBcult  as  the  fimd 
of  humsui  knowledge  grows  proportion- 
ately larger.  Consider  the  tendency  to- 
ward specialization,  occasioned  by  our 
vast  increase  in  knowledge,  which 
threatens  to  reduce  us  all  to  ccwnputer- 
ized,  dehumanized  automatons. 

Or  consider  the  problems  created  by 
our  highly  complex,  urbanized  society 
problems  requiring  solutions  which  only 
constant  scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical invention  can  provide. 

It  is  a  challenging  age  in  which  we 
live;  and  discovery  Is  often  balanced  by 
discouragement.  But  make  no  mistake: 
wherever  science  and  technology  lead, 
we  do  make  progress,  however  small.  If 
the  elimination  of  one  barrier  reveals 
two  greater  obstacles,  we  know,  none- 
theless, that  the  first  one  has  been  re- 
moved: poUo  is.  In  fact,  obsolete,  if 
cancer  is  not:  and  though  our  store  of 
knowledge  is  doubling  every  decade,  we 
have  the  computer,  which  helps  us  to 
cope  with  that  increase. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  for  all  the 
scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment to  our  credit,  we  have  failed  ut- 
terly to  Improve  our  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  the  spiritual  needs  of 
man.  It  is  as  Toynbee  has  written : 

There  has  always  been  an  extraordinary 
contrast  between  our  amazing  success  In 
dealing  with  non-htiman  nature,  and  by 
comi>arlson,  our  amazing  ill  success  in  deal- 
ing with  ourselves. 

As  if  to  make  Toynbee  a  prophet,  we 
are  vindicating  his  words  at  this  mo- 
ment: the  word  crisis  is  written  large 
across  the  face  of  America:  and  a  curi- 
ous and  debilitating  anxiety  has  clouded 
our  future  with  fear  and  uncertainty. 
We.  who  should  know  so  well,  with  such 
confidence,  our  destiny  and  purpose  in 
the  world,  stand  terrified  before  the 
specter  of  our  own  Inadequacy,  our  own 
tormented  soul. 

Despite  our  wealth  and  our  power,  our 
numbers  and  our  general  enlightenment. 
we  are  a  nation  divided  from  within,  and 
we  are  suffering  the  consequences  of  our 
dishonesty  with  ourselves.  Our  national 
conscience  is  playing  the  devil  with  our 
spiritual  well-being,  and  the  sjonptoms 
of  the  malaise  will  no  longer  lie  dormant. 

In  short,  America  is  the  scene  of  a 
dangerous  conflict  between  its  vested 
white  interests  and  Its  Negro  minority — 
a  conflict  whose  origins  are  synonymous 
with  American  history  itself.  The  sig- 
nificance which  this  conflict  holds  for  all 
Americans  is  simply  that  the  Negroes — 
and  particularly  those  who  dwell  in  the 
urban  ghettos — refuse  any  longer  to  ac- 
cept the  hjrpocrlsy  of  white  America 
which  they  find  about  them  today.  If  the 
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American  Negro  has  seen  the  advent  of 
legislated  justice  before  the  law,  he  has 
not  yet  witnessed  the  reality  of  education 
and  econoime  equality.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. The  savage  frustration  felt  by  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  popula- 
tion has  foimd.  in  the  summer  just  past,  a 
tragic,  yet  all  too  predictable,  outlet.  Nor 
can  the  senseless  and  destructive  riots 
which  occurred  from  coast  to  coast  last 
summer  be  dismissed  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary aberration.  They  are  a  natural 
eruption  of  a  grave  disorder  in  our  social 
system,  and  they  will  not  cease  as  long  as 
the  wound  is  not  cleansed. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear: 
these  anomalous  abrogations  of  the  social 
order  must  cease;  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  reoccur.  We  must  seek  to  har- 
monize the  interests  and  expectations  of 
all  segments  of  the  population  if  we  are 
to  prosper  in  our  common  and  historic 
pursuit  of  justice  and  equality  before  the 
law. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  irrelevant,  but 
also  unwise,  to  call  merely  for  antiriot 
legislation  and  a  toughening  of  police  se- 
curity. To  be  sure,  the  latter  is  a  measure 
vital  and  necessary  to  the  Immediate  res- 
toration of  order  and  sanity.  But  strong- 
er police  and  court  action  are  treatments 
only  of  the  symptoms,  not  of  the  causes, 
of  the  illnesses  which  attend  us.  In  order 
to  make  clear  the  gravity  of  the  problem, 
and  the  deep-seated  causes  which  under- 
lie it,  let  me  explore  with  you  the  dis- 
heartening and  disillusioning  truth  of  our 
national  state  of  aCfairs.  It  is,  summarily, 
as  Ernest  Dimbar  wrote  recently  in  Look 
magazine : 

If  there  haa  to  be  a  year,  it  will  probably 
be  1967.  In  this  year,  a  significant  number 
of  black  Americans  have  given  up  hope  In  the 
"American  Dream."  It  was  never  more  than 
a  nightmare  for  them,  but  they  clung  to  the 
notion  that  It  would  somehow  be  different 
for  their  sona  and  daughters — as  their 
parents  had  earlier  hoped  It  would  be  dif- 
ferent for  than.  Now,  the  message  has  been 
received  from  Oakland  to  Englewood:  It  Isn't. 

It  Is,  Indeed,  no  different: 

Equal  opportimlty  notices  do  not  pre- 
vent the  rejection  of  black  applicants. 
Labor  imlons  still  find  ways  of  prevent- 
ing black  apprentices  from  joining  train- 
ing programs. 

Black  tenement  dwellers  watch  while 
bulldozers  level  their  rat-infested  abodes, 
only  to  see  erected  new  structures  priced 
out  of  their  reach. 

In  schools  throughout  the  land,  13 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  desegre- 
gation ruling,  millions  of  black  pupils  are 
segregated  in  schools  manned  by  teach- 
ers convinced  of  their  inability  to  leam 
and  resigned  to  producing  yet  another 
generation  of  domestic  servants  and  pull- 
man  car  porters. 

In  1967,  black  youth,  precluded  from 
college  deferment  by  second-rate  educa- 
tion, are  dying  in  numbers  far  out  of 
proportion  to  black  representation  In  the 
U.S.  population. 

And  thus  the  story  unfolds. 

It  is,  of  course,  fatuous  to  expect  an 
immediate  rectification  of  the  accumu- 
lated Injustices  of  200  years.  It  Is  im- 
reallst4c  to  expect  the  magic  and 
immediate  transformation  of  ignorance 
and  disadvantage  Into  skilled  knowledge 


and  privilege.  But  it  is  as  W.  B.  Bentham 
has  aptly  observed: 
By  losing  present  time,  we  Iom  aU  time. 

And  for  the  moment.  It  would  seem, 
we  are  making  ill  use  of  the  time  at  hand. 
What,  then,  should  we,  can  we,  do? 
I  would  propose  three  definite  objec- 
tives, to  the  end  that  another  year  of 
lawless  violence  and  anarchy  be  obviated, 
now  and  forever. 

First,  we  should  implement  the  legisla- 
tion we  now  have  on  the  books,  that  we 
may  treat  effectively  and  preventively 
the  causes  of  potential  violence  which 
breed  in  the  ghettos  and  slums. 

Of  the  many  grievances  calling  for 
proper  redress,  the  general  areas  of  em- 
ployment, education,  and  housing  are  the 
most  sensitive  and  require  the  most 
urgent  treatment.  Until  the  Negro  can 
increase  his  earning  power,  and  there- 
fore improve  his  physical  environment, 
until  educational  opportunity  becomes  a 
reality  for  urban  slum  dwellers,  as  well 
as  for  the  suburban  middle  class,  we  can 
expect  no  real  improvement  in  the  pres- 
ent mood  of  tension  and  mutual  distrust. 
Let  us  first  consider  Federal  job  train- 
ing programs  and  their  relevance  to  the 
problem  at  hand.  The  Job  Corps,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  the 
manpower  development  training  program 
all  are  the  progeny  of  legislative  action 
designed  to  better  equip  disadvantaged 
segments  of  the  population  to  compete 
successfully  in  obtaining  and  holding  oc- 
cupational positions  essential  to  economic 
advancement. 

Improvement  in  occupational  opportu- 
nity must  be  accompanied  by  an  Im- 
provement in  living  conditions,  however. 
The  possession  of  a  better  job  does  little 
to  augment  a  person's  concept  of  his  own 
worth  if  he  must  all  the  while  live  in  filth 
and  squalor.  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  public  housing  is  available  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  statutes.  Let  us 
make  use  of  it. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  vital.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  \s  of  unprece- 
dent«d  sc<:*>e  and  quantity.  The  broad 
provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  offer  hope  for  pre- 
school and  remedial  problems  requiring, 
in  addition,  only  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
novative direction  of  local  school  authori- 
ties. Furthermore,  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  may  be  used  to 
mitigate  the  woeful  Inadequacy  of  ghetto 
instruction. 

We  must,  in  short,  marshal  our  total 
national  resolve  toward  a  conscientious 
and  determined  effort  by  which  we  can 
take  advantage  of  the  practical  oppor- 
tunities made  available  by  Federal  stat- 
utes already  In  existence. 

In  order  to  make  existing  legislation 
genuinely  effective,  however,  we  must 
first  create  among  the  populace  an 
awareness  of  the  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  the  people  will  support  the 
measures  provided  by  law.  For  even  as  we 
must  protect  the  sanctity  of  law  against 
criminal  violence,  so  must  we  remember 
that  every  law  should  be  for  the  purpose 
of  the  common  good.  Thus,  we  can  best 
ensure  proper  obedience  to  the  law  by 
the  wise  Implementation  of  edicts  de- 
signed to  further  the  public  welfare. 
Finally,  we  must  renew  our  national 
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determination  to  deal  with  this  problem 
now  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  post- 
pone action.  Twenty  million  Americans 
can  no  longer  be  denied  the  amenities  en- 
joyed by  180  million  Americans.  Nor  can 
we  tolerate  the  Inevitable  consequences 
of  such  continued  denial.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Negro  that  we  in- 
tend for  him  more  than  equivocal  and 
pious  cant;  it  is  time  for  us  to  prove,  in 
the  words  of  Locke,  that — 

The  actiona  of  men  are  the  best  Interpre- 
ters of  their  thoughts. 

The  conversion  of  thought  to  deed,  in- 
tention to  action,  will  inevitably  create  a 
degree  of  unrest  and  upheaval.  The  times 
immediately  before  us  will  be  difficult: 

Nothing  is  Bo  un.?table  as  a  bad  situation 
that  Is  beginning  to  Improve — 

Wrote  William  V.  Shannon  recently  in 
the  New  York  Times.  Psychologists 
would  confirm  that  statement.  For  de- 
spair is  greatest  when  a  long-wished-for 
goal  first  glimmers  on  the  horizen.  The 
end  is  at  that  moment  for  the  first  time 
conceivable,  but  yet  so  far  away  as  to 
seem  unattainable.  But  it  has  been 
glimpsed.  And  that  one  vision  is  sufficient 
to  release  all  of  the  heretofore  pent-up 
frustrations  that  were  previously  re- 
pressed and  held  in  abeyance  by  the 
absence  of  all  hope — by  dull  insensate, 
adject  despair. 

But  our  cause  Is  not  without  hope.  It 
must  not  be.  Our  national  purpose  has 
been  threatened  before  and  it  has  pre- 
vailed. One  hundred  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  declared  that  a  nation  could  not 
endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  cannot 
today.  It  must  continue  to  endure  now, 
as  it  did  then.  Twice  in  this  century  we 
have  defended  the  gates  of  the  city  from 
the  barbarian  without.  Today  we  must 
confront  the  barbarian  within  ourselves. 
We  must  treat  the  sickness  of  the  body 
politic  and  make  it  whole. 

We  must  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence. We  must  not  allow  pessimism  to 
replace  our  traditional  faith  In  the 
American  way.  However  serious  the 
situation  may  be,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  worst  we  have  faced. 
And  today  we  have  the  wealth  and 
human  resources  which  a  century  ago, 
two  decades  ago,  we  did  not  have.  Tem- 
pered by  fire,  we  must  make  perfect  our 
will,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  cogent 
warning  of  T.  S.  Eliot: 

The  last  temptation  Is  the  greatest  treason 
To  do  the  right  deed  for  the  wrong  reason. 

Let  us  prove  that  our  victory  over  our- 
selves is  every  bit  as  convincing  as  our 
victory  over  the  elements.  Let  us  prove 
the  admonition  of  Toynbee  to  be  a  judg- 
ment of  the  past,  not  of  the  future. 

Let  us  devote  our  every  effort  to  nur- 
turing the  small  seed  of  hope  which  has 
been  planted  once  again  in  the  heart  of 
the  black  America.  I  call  on  all  Ameri- 
cans to  attend  the  growth  of  that  prom- 
ise, that  it  flourish  in  the  bright  light  of 
reason  and  compassion,  that  it  may  not 
once  again  be  stunted  and  warped  by  the 
deadly  gaze  of  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion. Let  black  and  white  Americans 
work  together,  in  the  perilous  times 
ahead,  that  the  day  may  come  when  the 
Negro  will  use  his  boundless  energy,  not 
In  a  negative  capacity,  toward  the  de- 
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gtructitm  of  an  Imperfect  order,  but  In 
the  positive  creaticwi  of  a  viable  and 
healthy  society  of  which  he  is  an  indis- 
soluble part. 

In  appraising  the  future  of  a  imited 
America — black  and  white — the  noted 
columnist  Max  Lemer  has  perceptively 
defined  the  role  which  the  Negro  must 
play.  I  leave  you  with  his  hopeful  words, 
secxire  in  the  certsun  conviction  that 
America  will  not  betray  her  heritage  and 
her  trust: 

Black  power  Is  quite  simply  the  power  that 
Negroes  have  now  and  can  have  in  the 
future — In  their  work,  their  professions,  their 
l)uslne«BS.  their  voUng.  their  thinking  and 
writing  and  singing,  their  olBce-holdlng  and 
governing.  Every  ethnic  group  In  American 
life  has  had  to  struggle  for  this,  but  not  by 
the  route  of  "getting  Its  opponents."  not  by 
looting  and  sniping,  but  by  functioning. 

The  Negro  btidge  of  color  makes  It  all  the 
barter,  but  there  ate  no  short  cuts  to  this 
arduous  task  of  learning  one's  Identity  and 
becoming  part  of  the  power  and  community 
structure. 

If  the  Negroes  feel  that  they  must  some- 
how lose  the  awe  in  which  they  have  held 
whites  In  the  past,  then  svirely  that  ha«  now 
happened.  They  have  effectively  shown  that 
they  hold  neither  whites  nor  police  nor  na- 
tional guardsmen  in  awe.  What  remains  la 
to  go  from  there  to  rebuild  some  trust  be- 
tween the  races,  and  between  man  and  man. 
In  a  common  effort  at  shared  power  and 
shared  oommunlty. 


There  Is  also  growlog  feellsg  ttaat  'Bm 
United  States,  while  InyolTlng  XXmU  wtaer* 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  aacurlty, 
should  not  attempt  to  act  as  a  poUcem&n  to 
the  world. 

We  like  the  Pulbrtght  resolution  because  it 
Is  In  line  with  our  oft-expressed  de«lr«  for 
"open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at." 

The  United  States  Is  already  committed  to 
the  defense  of  42  nations  by  treaties  or  agree- 
ments which  have  been,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution,  approved  by  the  Senate.  There 
are  also  other  agreements,  all  of  which  are 
not  spelled  out  publicly,  with  many  of  the 
30-odd  foreign  nations  In  which  the  U.S. 
maintains  military  bases. 

Pulbrlght  claims  the  Executive  depart- 
ment has  too  often  acted  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged national  commitments,  and  sought 
later  to  justify  Its  action  "by  dubious  refer- 
ences to  equally  dubious  prior  commit- 
ments." 

He  Is  right  when  he  says  that  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  obligations  we  have  abroad. 


Consreiiional  Approral  of  ExecotiTC 
Branch  Commitments  to  Other  Nations 
SoBght 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  sotrrH  caxouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
September  25,  1987,  Issue  of  the  State, 
of  Columbia,  S.C.,  contains  an  editorial 
headlined  "Open  Covenants." 

The  editorial  supports  the  resolution 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  Fulbright]  to  discourage  the 
executive  branch  from  making  commit- 
ments to  other  nations  without  congres- 
sional approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Open   Covenants 

The  occasions  on  which  we  agree  with  Sen. 
J.  William  Fulbright,  especially  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  are  so  rare  as  to  warrant  spe- 
cial notice. 

This,  then.  Is  by  way  of  drawing  particular 
attenUon  to  a  Fulbright  proposal  which  Is  re- 
freshing in  Its  clarity  and  comforting  In  Its 
concern  for  the  nation. 

The  senator  has  offered  a  resolution  In- 
tended to  dlscourag*  the  Executive  branch 
from  malcing  commitments  to  other  nations 
without  congressional  approval. 

The  proposal  baa  drawn  support  from  a 
diverse  group  of  doves  and  hawks,  many  of 
whom  want  to  see  some  measure  of  balance 
restored  to  the  ExecuUve-L«)flslaUve  rela- 
tionship. 


The  Neighborhood  Action  Crusade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Action  Crusade,  Introduced  August 
1,  in  the  House  by  Representatives 
Charles  Goodell,  Wh-liam  Cowger, 
WnxjAM  Steiger,  and  myself.  Is  still  re- 
ceiving attention  from  our  Governors  and 
mayors.  I  would  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing three  letters  in  the  Record  concern- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  759 : 

CrrT  OF  DETRorr. 
September  18,  1967. 
Hon.  George  Bxtsh, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Bush:  The  Joint  reso- 
lution offered  In  the  House  by  you  and  Con- 
gressmen Cowger.  Goodell  and  Steiger  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Neighborhood  Action  Cru- 
sade could  be  most  helpful  at  this  time  In 
many  areas  of  the  nation. 

In  Detroit,  as  In  many  other  large  cities, 
th  •  city's  anti-poverty  agency  serves  this 
community  organization  function. 

Detroit's  anti-poverty  agency,  the  Mayw's 
Committee  for  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment (HRD),  Is  organized  along  lines  which 
require  that  nonprofessionals  from  tbe  pro- 
gram's target  areas  be  hired  as  community 
aides  to  work  In  their  own  neighborhoods, 
maintaining  a  dialogue  between  residents  of 
those  neighborhoods  and  members  of  the 
so-called  Establishment.  These  workers  on 
the  anti-poverty  program's  payroll  also  en- 
list the  assistance  of  others  In  the  neighbor- 
hood who  serve  In  various  capacities  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

Detroit  has  reaped  great  benefits  from  this 
portion  of  HRD's  efforts  on  a  continuing 
basis.  During  the  recent  riot,  many  of  these 
workers  were  assigned  to  the  streets  to  help 
counter  rumors  and  to  keep  the  City  tulmln- 
Istration  and  church  and  community  lead- 
ers Informed  as  to  action  In  the  street.  Fol- 
lowing the  riot,  these  were  the  people  who 
helped  the  City  with  emergency  food  and 
clothing  distribution,  assisted  In  locating 
bousing  for  those  displaced  by  the  riot  and 
gave  general  assistance  In  the  poet-rloit 
clean-up. 

In  making  a  proposal  such  as  yours  for 
urban  areas,  lawmakers  must  understand 
that   whatever   the   benefits   of   ooaununKy 


organisation  and  volunteer  assistance,  volun- 
taerlng  Is  not  a  concept  which  has  relevance 
In  areas  ot  hard-core  poverty.  It  Is  unrealistic 
to  expect  much  volunteer  work  from  persona 
who  are  lacking  adequate  money  to  main- 
tain a  proper  life  for  themselves. 

This  Is  not  to  Indicate  that  our  oomm.u- 
nlty  organization  efforts  with  Its  system  at 
block  cluba  and  dtlzen  advisory  committees, 
serving  on  a  volunteer  basis,  are  no>t  effective 
or  meaningful.  It  Just  should  be  clear  that 
there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  asked  of  a 
voluntary  nature  of  persons  with  extremely 
limited  resources  of  Uielr  own. 

My  suggestion  worild  be  that  future  leg- 
islation relevant  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  increase  the  official  significance 
of  these  positions  allowing  for  expansion 
of  the  role  of  the  oommunlty  workers,  re- 
quiring that  they  live  m  the  area  they  serve, 
increasing  their  opportunities  for  self-Im- 
provement and  advancement  and,  most  Im- 
portant, Increasing  the  number  of  pfUd  work- 
ers allowed  each  oommunlty  action  agency. 

With  a  proper  balance  of  paid  and  volun- 
teer coaomunlty  workers,  your  concept  of  a 
Neighborhood  Action  Crusade  would  serve 
an  Important  function. 

I  look  forward  to  your  future  action  In  this 
area. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome  P.  Cavanach, 

Mayor. 

State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
n>ENCE  Plantations, 

Providence.  September  7.  1967. 
Hon.  Wn.LiAM  A.  Smcxa, 

ComTnittee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House 
of     Representatives.     Longworth     Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    S'teiger:    Thank    you 
for  your  letter  and  the  copy  of  your  corre- 
spondence to  the  President  regarding  your 
Interest  in  reducing  natloiLal  tensions. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  you  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans are  dedicated  peace-loving  citizens 
strongly  opposed  to  disorder  and  violence. 
This  faith  was  borne  out  in  fact  recently  In 
a  disorder  In  a  section  of  Providence  pre- 
dominantly Inhabited  by  Negroes.  After  the 
first  night  of  the  disorder,  many  responsible 
Negro  leaders  and  communlty-mlnded  citi- 
zens volunteered  to  assist  the  police  author- 
ities and  local  officials  by  circulating  through 
the  neighborhood  and  calling  upon  the  resi- 
dents not  to  resort  to  violent  action  In  any 
degree  but  to  seek  through  positive  action 
Improvements  on  the  problems.  As  a  result 
of  this  cooperative  action,  the  trouble  soon 
subsided  without  any  fatalities  and  a  cur- 
few Imposed  by  the  Mayor  of  Providence  was 
removed  In  a  few  days.  There  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  participation  of  the  dedicated 
Negro  citizens  prevented  the  Initial  Incident 
from  developing  Into  serious  and  violent  dis- 
order. After  conferring  with  the  Mayor  of 
Providence,  I  ordered  a  contingent  of  tbe 
State  Police  Into  the  area  to  relieve  local 
police  and  placed  the  Rhode  Island  National 
Guard  on  an  alert  as  precautionary  moves 
and,  though  these  moves  seemed  to  dis- 
courage Increased  activities,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Negro  volunteers  contributed  to  a 
very  strong  and  valuable  degree. 

Tou  may  be  certain  that  your  letter  wlU 
serve  my  office  as  a  useful  source  of  future 
reference. 
With  best  wishes, 
sincerely, 

John  H.  CHArxK, 

Governor. 

Cm  or  Tacoica,  Wash., 

September  6,1967. 
Hon.  WnjjAM  A.  Smexa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  BuOding. 
Waahinifton,  D.C. 

Dbsb  Bill:  Od  August  1,  1067,  you  sent  to 
me  a  oopy  of  your  Joint  resolution  and  your 
ooininunlc&tlon  to  President  Johnson  rela- 
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tlve  to  the  establishment  of  the  Neighbor 
hood  Action  Crusade  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing order  In  cltlea  threatened  with  Tloleooe. 
Your  oommunlcatlon  to  the  President 
pointed  up  the  succees  of  the  air  r&ld  war- 
den program  in  World  War  n,  and  suggested 
a  similar  8t^>  for  the  balance  of  the  sununer 
In  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

This  letter  came  while  the  National  League 
of  Cities  was  meeting  In  Boston  at  which 
time  I  served  as  President. 

While  our  meeting  was  In  progress,  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  In  con- 
Junction  with  Urban  America  Incorporated 
working  through  the  President's  office,  re- 
quested an  emergency  coalition  meeting  to 
take  Immeditae  steps  to  formulate  plans  rela- 
tive to  short  and  long  term  programs  affect- 
ing the  racial  unrest  within  our  major  cities. 
Since  I  was  completely  involved  at  Boston 
In  our  own  conJerence.  where  we  were  con- 
cerned with  these  same  vtial  matters.  I  felt 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  me  to  accept  the 
special  Invitation  from  John  Gunther  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  to 
leave  Boston  and  go  to  Washington,  D.C.  For 
that  reason  I  asked  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New 
Tork  City  to  represent  me  and  to  also  ex- 
press my  regrets. 

As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  leaders  in  labor. 
Industry,  religion,  education.  clvU  rights,  etc.. 
called  the  Urban  Coalition  Emerging  Con- 
vocation for  August  23  and  24,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  I  am  making  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  statement  adopted  by  the  conference. 
The  language  of  this  statement  was  deter- 
mined by  a  steering  committee  of  which  I 
was  not  an  Invited  member. 
I  invite  your  comments. 

Returning  to  your  letter  and  its  enclosures, 
please  be  advised  that  I  think  the  Idea  Is 
a  good  one.  I  will  suggest  something  of  this 
same  nature  for  our  own  city  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  Police  Department  and  the 
many  segments  of  negro  population,  small 
though  the  percentage  may  be.  feels  that 
this  is  advisable.  As  you  are  aware  no  single 
person  nor  group  of  persons  seem  to  speak 
foe  the  negroes  as  a  whole,  hence  It  Is  dlffl.. 
cult  to  work  in  this  area  since  one  group 
might  be  entirely  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  be  completely  acceptable  and  sup- 
ported by  another  group. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  consid- 
eration. 

Yoiu^  very  truly, 

H.  M.  TOLLEPSON. 

Afaj/o'. 


CRLA  Misuse  of  OEO  Grant 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  Issued  a  press 
statement  in  which  I  called  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  OEO-flnanced  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Legal  Assistance — CRLA — 
and  Its  connection  with  the  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee— 
UFWOC.  I  feel  that  the  time  haa  long 
since  passed  that  the  CRLA's  activities 
and  use  of  taxpayers'  money  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  CRLA  has 
been  misusing  a  $2  million  OEO  grant 
by  associating  itself  with  and  aiding 
unionization  efforts  of  the  United  P^rm 
Workers.  My  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in  knowing  that  the  UFWOC  is  presently 
being  investigated  by  the  California 
State    Senate    Un-American    Activities 


Committee  for  "subversive  involvement" 
in  recent  farm  labor  strikes  in  the  18th 
District,  which  I  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  further  been  informed  by 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Senate,  who  serves  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  "the 
report  will  Indicate  that  Communist 
functionaries  were  at  the  scene"  and  that 
"we  must  conclude  that  they  were 
involved." 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Inc.,  was  organized  pursuant  to  the  gen- 
eral nonpit>fit  corporation  law  of  the 
State  of  California  on  March  3,  1966. 
Some  of  the  early  directors  of  the  CRLA 
included  leaders  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers,  including  the  organization's  di- 
rector, Cesar  Chavez. 

In  September  of  1966,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  attached  certain 
special  conditions  to  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
funds.  Among  the  conditions  was  one 
which  stated: 

The  Rural  Legal  Aaelstance  Program  may 
not  act  as  legal  counsel  for,  nor  supply  any 
legal  representation  to  any  labor  union  or 
political  organization. 

The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance, 
Inc.,  has  almost  completely  ignored  the 
stated  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed 
and  the  special  conditions  imposed  by 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  list  of  questionable  activities,  and 
violations  by  the  CRLA  is  long  indeed. 
I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  that  I  am  willing  to  fur- 
nish the  evidence,  including  photographs, 
a  police  report  and  signed  statements, 
to  aid  in  their  investigation.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  this  informa- 
tion clearly  points  out  the  CRLA's  par- 
ticipation in  farm  labor  strikes  organized 
by  the  United  Farm  Workers  throughout 
the  State  of  California. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  OEO,  Sar- 
gent Shriver  and  the  CRLA  to  set  the 
record  straight  in  this  matter  by  making 
a  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  their 
activities  and  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  unionizing  activities  for  the 
UFWOC.  What  it  should  amount  to  is  a 
top-to-bottom  house  cleaning. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
legal  services  program  of  the  OEO,  in 
itself,  has  merit,  but  when  the  taxpayers 
are  footing  the  bill  for  legal  services  for 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt, 
and  I  hope  that  others  will  join  me  lii 
calling  upon  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  take  immediate  steps  to 
sever  the  ties  between  the  CRLA  and  the 
UFWOC 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mx  .  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiNsow],  has  recently  written  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  which  I  feel  Is 


very  informative  and  wlU  be  of  Interest 
to  all  Members.  Mr.  Dickinson's  letter 
follows: 

Deak  Pouks:  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Second  District  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  many  of  you  the  critical  issues 
facing  our  troubled  nation  today.  I  found 
upon  my  return  to  Washington  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  also  had  been  home  talking 
to  the  people  they  represent.  Like  most 
Alabamlans,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  deep- 
ly  concerned  about  our  national  and  inter- 
national problems.  In  some  very  serious  dis- 
cussions with  other  members  of  Congress, 
here  Is  the  clear-cut  consensus  that  came 
into  focus: 

Vietnam — Americans  are  frustrated  with 
the  Johnson  Administration's  limited,  "no 
win"  policy.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that 
we  should  win  In  Vietnam,  or  get  out.  These 
have  been  my  feelings  since  I  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  you.  We  cannot  continue  to 
sacrifice  our  boys  in  a  war  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  intention  of  winning.  In  fact, 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  Secretary 
McNamara  are  holding  the  military  back. 

Taxes — Citizens  across  the  country  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  President's  so-called 
"war  tax."  I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  his 
proposed  10  percent  surtax.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration would  out  back  on  non-essential  do- 
mestic spending  we  would  not  have  to  raise 
taxes  to  get  the  extra  money  we  need  to 
finance  the  war.  I  will  not  vote  for  a  tax 
Increase  unJtl  the  Administration  cuts  baclt 
domestic  and  foreign  aid  spending. 

Crime — Criminal  acUvlty,  both  organized 
(Mafia-type)  and  acta  of  violence  in  the 
streets.  Is  on  the  Increase.  Violence  and  riot- 
ing this  summer  have  understandably 
aroused  resentment  from  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. The  Johnson  Administration  pays  Up 
service  to  the  need  to  curtail  this  lawlessness, 
but  has  been  alow  to  Initiate  action.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  House,  however,  has 
taken  steps  to  help  even  the  odds  in  favor  of 
our  overworked  law  enforcement  agencies. 
E:arller  this  month  the  House  approved 
what  believe  to  be  two  sound  law  enforce- 
ment bills.  One  allows  the  District  Attorney 
to  appeal  the  decision  of  a  federal  Judge 
who  orders  sized  property  to  be  returned 
or  that  certain  evidence  may  not  be  used 
when  that  propery  or  evidence  makes  up  he 
bulk  of  the  D.A.'8  case.  The  present  law  reads 
that  such  seized  property  must  be  returned  if 
the  Judge  so  orders  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  decision.  This  means  that  in  many 
cases  the  charges  must  be  dropped.  This  bill 
was  approved  311  to  1.  It  should  help  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  gviilty  to  go  unpun- 
ished because  of  legal  technicalities. 

The  other  bUl,  approved  unanimously, 
provides  additional  benefits  to  state  or  local 
law  enforcement  officers  or  their  survivors  If 
they  are  disabled  or  killed  whUe  attempting 
to  apprehend  federal  law  violators.  These  of- 
ficers would  get  the  same  benefits  already 
authorized  for  federal  employees,  less  any 
benefits  provided  by  the  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment. This  would  cover  city,  county  and 
state  law  enforcement  officers.  It  is  hoped 
that  his  legislation  wlU  help  police  depart- 
ments keep  their  veteran  officers  and  aid 
recruitment  of  new  officers. 

Veterans'  affairs— I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  recently  In 
support  of  legislation  which  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  in- 
come limits  for  veterans  and  widows  of  vet- 
erans receiving  pensions.  Although  prices  on 
all  goods  and  services  have  been  rising  stead- 
ily for  the  past  few  years,  the  outlde  income 
limit  on  veteran*'  pensions  is  the  same  as  it 
was  In  1960.  Increased  Social  Security  benefit! 
win.  In  many  instances,  result  In  the  reduc- 
tion or  extinction  of  pensions.  I  favor  legis- 
lation which  will  raise  income  11m  ts  of  pen- 
soned  veteran  to  a  realistic  level. 

Defense  appropriation  trimmed — Congress 
approved  a  tSS.S  billion  defense  appropria- 
tion this  month,  but  not  before  we  cut  11. « 


billion  from  the  President's  request.  I  feel 
that  this  reduction  Is  justified,  even  In  an 
appropriation  as  Important  as  defense.  Un- 
necessary spending  In  every  department  of 
the  government  should  be  stopped.  For  in- 
stance, the  President  asked  for  $287  million 
for  the  Navy  version  of  the  controversial  TFX 
aircraft,  now  knowm.  as  the  F-lllB.  Congress 
cut  this  nearly  in  half,  providing  $148  million 
for  eight  P-lllB  planes  and  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  craft. 

You  will  recall  that  this  is  the  plane  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  over- 
ruled three  Independent  boards  and  the 
military  to  build — at  a  higher  cost  than 
other  bids,  becaxise  he  claimed  It  would  be  a 
savings  In  the  long  run  as  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  could  use  the  same  plane.  The 
Air  Force  Is  trying  to  get  the  "bugs"  out  of 
Its  model  (tlie  P-lllA),  and  the  Navy  says 
its  version  (the  P-lllB)  Is  not  acceptable 
and  probably  never  will  be  because  of  its 
weight.  In  fact,  the  Navy  Is  suing  the  builder. 
General  Dynamics,  to  recover  part  of  the 
money  It  spent  trying  to  correct  defects. 

If  the  Navy  cannot  use  this  plane,  then  the 
whole  purpose  of  selecting  this  particular 
design  has  no  Justification,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  Indeed  done  what  Senator  John 
McClellan  of  Arkansas  charged — that  Mc- 
Namara committed  a  "billion  dollar  blunder." 
The  F-lllA  Is  being  tested  at  Nellis  AFB, 
Nevada.  I  intend  to  make  a  personal  Inspec- 
tion of  the  aircraft  and  I  will  report  my 
findings  to  you  next  month. 

Committee  action — Our  work  on  the  Armed 
Services  Cooftnlttee  has  covered  a  number  of 
Important  Issues  this  session,  most  of  which 
I  told  you  about  in  the  last  newsletter.  A 
bill  we  now  have  under  study  would  Increase 
compensation  for  military  personnel.  There 
are  four  specific  changes  In  the  existing  law 
recommended  by  this  legislation:  1)  It  In- 
creases the  basic  monthly  pay  by  5.6  percent 
effective  Oct.  1,  1967;  2)  It  Increases  the  al- 
lowances provided  under  the  Dependents' 
Assistance  Act  of  enlisted  personnel  In  the 
lowest  pay  grades  (E-1  to  E-4)  with  less 
than  four  years  of  military  service,  effective 
July  1,  1967;  3)  It  provides  authority  to  the 
Department  to  pay  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters and  the  dislocation  allowance  to  certain 
bachelor  personnel  in  conjunction  with  a 
permanent  change  of  station,  effective  July 
1,  1967:  and  4)  It  provides  a  special  higher 
basic  pay  rate  for  the  senior  non-commis- 
sioned officer  position  In  each  of  the  military 
services,  effective  Oct.  1,  1967.  We  should 
complete  work  on  this  bill  in  the  near  fu- 
ture and  make  our  recommendations. 

Visitors — With  the  peak  visitors  season  Just 
behind  us,  I  thought  I'd  take  the  opportunity 
to  say  bow  much  I've  enjoyed  having  Second 
District  visitors  come  by  to  see  me.  It's  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  by,  and 
my  office  is  open  to  everyone.  When  you're 
in  Washlntgon,  I  hope  you  will  make  it  a 
point  to  drop  In  to  say  hello.  Also,  I'm  always 
happy  to  assist  In  any  way  possible  to  make 
your  visit  a  pleasant  one.  Listed  below  are 
some  of  you  who  visited  with  me  this  sum- 
mer: Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Stansell  and  Susan, 
Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.T.  Chestnut,  Mty;  Mrs. 
Sidney  Shlnbaimi,  Mty;  Curtis  Springer,  Jr.. 
DruclUa  and  John,  Mty;  West  Point  Cadets 
BUI  WalUs  of  Florida  and  John  Bryant,  Chlld- 
ersburg:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bearman,  Linda 
and  Mark,  B'ham;  Mrs.  N.  Sol  Bearman, 
B'ham:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  T.  Williams,  Taylor 
and  David.  Andalusia;  Ann  Rlall,  Mobile; 
Chris  Warner,  Mty;  Mr.  James  ET.  Howard, 
Mty:  Kenneth  Blaylock,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Old  Cottle,  Andalusia;  Mrs.  John  A.  Puller, 
Selma:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  0.  Warren.  Mty:  Mr. 
L  C.  Stabler  and  Family,  Troy;  Mr.  Melvln 
Carter  and  Family,  Ft.  Deposit;  Danny  Reld, 
Mty;  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  Bacon  and  Family.  Max- 
well AFB;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Rodlmon,  Marlon; 
Kemper  Waters,  Mty;  Kathryn  Waller,  Mty: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Rice,  Chlldersburg; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dade  Lancaster,  Debbie  and 
Kaye,  Andalusia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rowe, 
Kevin  and  Glenn,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfred 


Davis  and  Ruse.  Mty;  Mr.  axid  Mrs.  J.  R.  Mal- 

lory,  Keith  and  Tobey,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Wm.  McGehee  and  Martha,  OreenvlUe;  Mrs. 
Omer  Cox,  Roger  and  Debbie,  formerly  Irom 
Maxwell  AFB,  now  stationed  at  Andrews  AFB, 
Md;  Doctors  Otto  Burton  and  A.  E.  Tbomas, 
Mty.  Co.  Health  Dept.;  Bobby  McSwean,  Ab- 
beville; Mr.  and  Mrs.  VlrgrU  Comwell  and 
Family,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Hurley.  Vir- 
gil and  Pam,  Mty;  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver,  Mty;  Chris 
Mooney,  Mty:  Ken  and  Jackie  McLeod,  Gulf 
Shores;  Mrs.  Prank  Arnold,  Forrest,  Amy  and 
Sid,  Luverne;  Mr.  Klrby  Smith.  Mty;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Lawrence,  Mty;  Jerry  Bailey,  Dot- 
han;  David  Ward,  Mty;  Richard  Medley,  Mty; 
Curtis  Llles,  Sylacauga;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brannan, 
Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenny  Kaiser,  Elberta; 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Wright,  Mathews;  Gerhardt  Engel. 
Summerdale;  Miss  Martha  Mclnnls,  Mty;  Mr. 
Joe  Hall,  Mty:  Lt.  Col  Paul  Pharls  and  Capt. 
George  Cox,  Ala.  Nat'l.  Guard,  Mty;  John  F. 
Hooper,  Mty;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Puckett, 
Mty. 


Is  Acoustical  Pollution  Next? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    n.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
northern  Illinois  has  been  visited,  once 
again,  by  American  aircraft  which  fly 
faster  than  sound  and  which,  In  attain- 
ing these  great  speeds,  create  a  sonic 
boom. 

Our  Air  Force  is  the  culprit  here,  and 
it  tries  to  be  fair  and  candid  with  the 
victims  of  these  manmade  thunderclajK. 
As  an  aside.  I  may  point  out  that  the 
supersonic  transport  plane,  on  which  our 
Government  will  spend  too  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  will  make  these  sonic 
booms  an  everyday  occurrence  In  many 
parts  of  our  country.  At  this  moment, 
the  SST  project  has  few  friends  in 
northern  Illinois. 

The  Air  Force  has  told  people  to  re- 
port any  damage  resulting  from  these 
sonic  booms — but  pity  the  poor,  mis- 
guided propertyowner  who  complies. 

I  have  gotten  the  evidence  from  Mr. 
Theodore  O.  Eisner,  of  Addison.  111.,  as 
to  what  happens.  On  July  26,  a  vase  in 
the  Eisner  home  was  cracked  by  a  sonic 
boom.  This  was  not  the  greatest  vase 
in  the  world.  It  was  not  a  priceless  fam- 
ily heirloom.  Rather,  it  cost  $5.95.  a  fact 
which  was  included  in  Mr.  Eisner's  re- 
port to  the  Air  Force. 

It  would  have  been  enough  If  the  Air 
Force  had  sent  him  an  apology,  and  he 
would  have  been  happy  If  they  had  sent 
him  the  $5.95.  although  he  did  not  really 
expect  that. 

What  did  he  get? 

Let  me  list  the  items : 

First.  A  letter  of  explanation  nmning 
three  pages,  wliich  proved  conclusively 
that  the  sonic  boom  could  not  have 
caused  the  vase  to  crack. 

Second.  A  two-page  form  entitled  "In- 
structions for  Submission  of  Claim." 

Third.  A  one-page  "Certificate  of 
Ownership." 

Fourth.  A  one-page  "Claim  for  Sonic 
Boom  Damage"  form,  In  triplicate. 

Fifth.  A  form  entitled  "Statement  of 
Claimant  in  Support  of  Claim  for  Dam- 
age or  Injury,"  which  Is  four  pages  long. 


Sixth.  Two  copies  of  a  two-page  form 
entitled  "Statement  of  Witness." 

Seventh.  A  form  entitled  "Statement 
Concerning  Insurance." 

In  all.  Mr.  Eisner  received  18  pages  of 
forms  to  be  filled  out — all  because  he  did 
what  the  Air  Force  had  asked  him  to  do 
by  way  of  newspaper  stories. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  this  bureau- 
cratic overkill  startled  and  saddened  Mr. 
Eisner.  He  is  less  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  his  vase  than  about  his  loss  of 
respect  for  a  government  which  gives  this 
thousand-dollar  treatment  to  a  $5.95  urn 
for  flowers. 

He  and  his  neighbors  are  no  doubt 
concerned  about  another  thought.  What 
kind  of  claims  will  be  faced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  aircraft  industry  when 
the  supersonic  transport  makes  these 
sonic  booms  an  everyday  occurrence  all 
over  the  country? 

We  Americans  now  are  troubled  by 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution  Is 
acoustical  pollution  next? 


Paul  Harvey's  Program  From  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

Hon.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISStPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  nationwide  broadcast  on  Tues- 
day, September  12,  1967: 

(By  Paul  Harvey) 

This  Is  Jackson.  Mississippi.  At  least  once 
every  year  for  a  dozen  years  I  have  returned 
to  Jackson  to  watch  the  Southland's  excit- 
ing economic  renaissance  which  Is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  right  here.  Plgtuatlvely. 
even  In  so  short  a  while  I  have  watched  them 
bvLlld  skyscrapers  over  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
I  liave  seen  the  long-time  cotton  crop  econ- 
omy diversified  and  amplified.  I  saw  much 
Yankee  Industry  syphoned  off  from  up  there, 
settle  here  In  the  greener  fields  and  cleaner 
air  and  water,  water  everywhere.  But  Missis- 
sippi Is  Just  not  chasing  smoke  stacks  any 
more:  much  more  deliberately  now  this  state 
Is  planning  its  future  selectively.  Modern  in- 
dustry Invests  much  in  what's  called  R  &  D. 
Research  and  Development;  while  marketing 
one  product  the  progressive  Industry  Is  busy 
looking  for  others;  well.  In  this  state  they 
have  created  a  Research  and  Development 
Commission.  The  State's  own.  Running  out 
ahead  to  meet  tomorrow,  to  be  ready  for  the 
future,  to  be  preparing  for  It  today,  in  every 
way.  they  are  educating  and  training  and 
retraining  manpower.  Adapting  and  adjust- 
ing and  co-operating  toward  the  end.  that 
tomorrow  can't  possibly  take  Mississippi  by 
surprise.  I  am  here  today  to  help  them 
launch  this  year's  United  Givers  Campaign. 
The  same  thing  we  call  The  Cortununity 
F*und,  CommurUty  Chest  In  other  areas.  And 
the  dynamism  with  which  these  Misstsslp- 
pians  apply  themselves  to  providing  for  their 
own  heme  folks  through  these  33  charities 
Is  so  contagious  I  want  to  get  out  there  and 
ring  door  bells  myself.  I  shan't  ...  I  shall 
need  restrain  myself,  for  If  there  Is  anything 
the  South  does  not  need  It  Is  another  Yan- 
kee coming  down  here  trying  to  tell  them 
how  to  conduct  their  affairs.  Now.  I  guess  we 
cant  lecture  to  the  South  any  more  on  how 
to  dress — with  our  own  slip  showing.  That 
has    changed,    too.    Today's    Jackson    Dally 
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NewB  and  Clarion  Ledger  report  race  strife 
in  Milwaukee  factually;  not  wltti  pompous 
seU-righteouB  condemnation,  as  the  North- 
ern  press   once   reported   on  wb&t   •wtm  con- 
slderetl  "the  Southern  problem."  These  folks 
who  have  been  down  that  painful  road  are 
disinclined  to  salt  others'  open  wounds.  And. 
you  see,  there  Isnt — there  is  really  nothing 
new   about  the   tantrum   syndrome.   There 
have  been  some  since  Old  Testament  times 
who  would  lie  In  the  street  and  kick  up  their 
heels    and   threaten   and   demand   whatever 
they  wanted  and  neither  their  demands  or 
thU  tantrum  technique  have  changed  much. 
The  South  found  the  moet  effective  deter- 
rent to  anti-social  conduct  Is  firmness.  Last 
year  of  all  our  SO  states,  Mississippi  had  less 
crime  than  48  of  them.  Mississippi  has  the 
second  lowest  crime  rate  in  the  nation  and 
in  the  reduction  of  crime,  in  the  past  year, 
Mlssisisppi  leads  the  entire  nation.  Now  may 
I  run  that  by  again?  While  the  rest  of  us 
cower  behind  ahirttered  windows  or  try   to 
survive   the    big    city's    Jungle    with    armed 
guards  and  dogs  on  moet  every  street  cor- 
ner and  on  every  public  conveyance,  while 
our  crime  rate  continues  to  Increase  seven 
times  faster  than  oiur  ix>pulation  is  increas- 
ing, Mississippi's  crime  rate,  already  low,  is 
decreasing.  More  Improvement  last  year  than 
in  any  other  state  in  our  nation.  So  the 
flrmnees  the  Yankee  press  found  repugnant 
...  it  might  want  to  reconsider. 

Well,  laat  evening,  unescorted,  unarmed 
and  unafraid,  I  strolled  the  main  streets 
and  side  streets  of  this  lovely  lawnscaped 
southern  city,  here,  where  the  races  have 
worked  together  and  lived  together  in  many 
neighborhoods  for  generations,  I  was  able 
to  window  shop  and  browse  about  and  ex- 
change respectful  greetings  with  friends  of 
both  races,  and  fellowship  with  bright-eyed, 
neatly  dressed  school-agers  of  both  sexes 
and  without  any  doubt  about  which  was 
which. 

Last  evening  I  revisited  our  America  the 
Beautiful  as  it  once  was  and,  God  willing, 
may  some  day  by  again.  Prom  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi; Paul  Harvey.  Good  day. 


Midwestern  Regional  Republican 
Women's  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OP  nxiNoxs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
moderator  of  a  panel  of  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  in  a  discussion  of 
some  of  our  major  national  problems.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Midwestern  Regional 
Republican  Women's  Conference  held  at 
the  Pick-Congress  Hotel  In  Chicago. 

Each  member  of  the  panel  was  select- 
ed to  discuss  a  subject  on  which  he  Is 
recognized  to  be  especially  knowledge- 
able. After  a  short  presentation  of  his 
individual  views,  the  panel  member  was 
subjected  to  the  most  searching  ques- 
tions by  the  audience. 

Congressman  Ton  Kleppe,  of  North 
Dakota,  served  on  that  panel  with  agri- 
culture as  his  assignment.  He  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  something  of  an  au- 
thority In  that  field.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
While  a  junior  in  service  on  that  com- 
mittee, he  Is  a  senior  In  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  This  he  has  demonstrated  In 


his  work  in  Congress  and  this  he  proved 
in  his  dlsciosslon  of  agriculture  at  the 
meeting  last  Saturday. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ranarks  I  am  inserting  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rbcord  his  opening  statement.  I 
wish  I  had  available  to  me  the  audience 
questions  asked  of  him  following  his 
statement  and  the  forthright,  factual 
answers  he  so  ably  made  to  each  and 
every  question. 

Congressman  Kleppe's  remarks  follow: 

A  few  days  ago.  I  visited  with  a  Western 
North  Dakota  rancher  who  was  berating  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  monu- 
mental 'goof  in  vastly  underestimating  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  country.  You  may 
recall  that  last  January  the  Department  sud- 
denly discovered  Its  previous  estimates  were 
wrong — that  there  were  actually  some  4  mil- 
lion more  cattle  than  USDA  had  been  report- 
ing. This  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  cattle 
prices  which  were  already  low.  It  cost  cattle- 
men million  of  dollars. 

"One  thing  for  sure."  said  this  rancher.  "If 
OrvlUe  Freeman  can't  count  sheep  better 
than  cattle,  he  must  have  a  tough  time  get- 
ting to  sleep." 

Well,  you  can  bet  your  last  copper  quarter 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  doing  his 
share  of  tossing  and  turning  these  nights, 
what  with  farm  prices  banging  on  the  floor 
and  farm  costs  punching  through  the  cell- 
ing. Sleep  probably  doesn't  come  too  easily, 
either,  to  Democrat  farm  state  office-holders 
who.  In  1968.  must  face  the  hopping  maddest 
bunch  of  farmers  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Back  In  Washington,  the  chief  occupant  of 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  can  draw  little 
satisfaction  ft-om  polls  which  show  him  less 
popular  with  farmers  than  with  any  other 
large  economic  group  In  America.  As  of  today, 
I  am  convinced  that  any  of  the  Republicans 
who  are  being  mentioned  as  1968  Presidential 
candidates  could  snow  LBJ  under  in  virtually 
every  rtiral  precinct  in  the  country.  Right 
now,  I  can't  see  him  carrying  a  single  farm 
state  in  the  Midwest  or  the  West. 

A  few  months  ago,  Senator  Milton  R.  Young 
and  I  ran  separate  polls  in  North  Dakota  on 
the  Johnson  rating.  They  showed  not  only 
that  several  different  Republicans  could  de- 
feat the  President  handily  but  that  Bobby 
Kennedy  is  also  more  popular  with  voters 
than  LBJ. 

In  the  poll,  I  asked  several  thousand  farm- 
ers to  rate  the  kind  of  a  Job  Orvllle  Freeman 
is  doing  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Seven 
per  cent  said  "good";  27  per  cent  said  "fair"; 
and  a  whopping  66  per  cent  said  "poor". 

You  don't  have  to  search  far  for  the  causes 
of  farm  discontent — only  to  your  own  books. 
If  you  happen  to  be  a  fanner,  or  to  a  few  cold 
statistics  If  you  are  not.  What  used  to  be 
called  the  farm  cost-price  squeeze  Isn't  a 
squeeze  anymore — It's  a  crunch. 

Farm  production  expenses  climb  to  new, 
all-time  highs  month  after  month,  while 
farm  prices  decline  or,  at  best,  hold  about 
steady.  Moreover,  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
the  goods  and  services  they  must  purchase 
■wlU  predictably  continue  to  rise  so  long  as 
this  Nation  remains  on  Its  Johnson-gener- 
ated inflationary  binge.  All  of  the  evidence 
points  toward  a  widening  disparity  between 
pricee  f>ald  by  farmers  and  those  they  receive. 
Today  average  prices  for  farm  products  are 
running  about  4  per  cent  below  those  of  a 
year  ago,  whUe  prices  paid  by  farmers  are 
up  3  per  cent.  This  widening  Imbalance  is 
reflected  in  the  parity  ratio — the  yardstick 
designed  to  measure  farm  prosperity — which 
currently  stands  at  75,  compared  with  81  a 
year  earlier.  In  othra-  words,  farmers  are  re- 
ceiving Just  three-fourths  of  what  the  gov- 
ernment says  is  a  fair  return  for  their  pro- 
duction. Moreover,  with  record-breaking 
crops  Of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  now 
moving  to  market,  prices  may  decline  even 
furtlier.  The  only  certainty  m  the  parity 
equation  Is  that  farm  coets  will  continue  to 


mount  as  to  taxes  go  higher,  as  the  price  of 
machinery  moves  upward  and  as  the  latest 
round   of  wage  increases  cranks  new  infla- 
tionary pressures  Into  the  economy. 
Consider  for  a  moment  these  facts: 

(1)  Prices  received  by  farmers  In  1966  were 
2  per  cent  lower  than  the  1947-49  average. 
But  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  too<X 
increased  40  per  cent  from  the  1947-49  base 
period,  reflecting  sharply  Increased  market- 
ing and  proceeslng  costs.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  constantly  Increasing  efficiency  on 
American  farme  and  a  large  Increase  In  non- 
farm  wages  and  salaries,  the  average  family 
spent  only  18.1  per  cent  of  its  Income,  after 
taxes,  for  food  in   1966— the  lowest  ever. 

(2)  During  the  last  20  years,  hovuly  earn- 
ings of  Industrial  workers  increased  by  123 
per  cent,  while  corporate  dividends  rose  by 
232  per  cent.  Over  the  same  period,  from  1947 
to  April  1967,  average  farm  prices  fell  11  per 
cent.  This  dropped  the  AprU  parity  ratio  to 
72,  lowest  in  33  years. 

(3)  The  blended  price  for  wheat,  including 
the  $1.38  certificates,  is  now  around  $1.80 
per  bushel  in  western  North  Dakota.  By  way 
of  contrast,  the  national  average  price  re- 
ceived for  wheat  by  farmers  in  1947  was  $2  29 
per  bushel.  This  does  not  tell  the  full  story, 
however.  Since  1947  the  value  or  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  has  shrunk  by  one-third. 
TlUs  would  make  the  1M7  wheat  price  $3  05 
per  bushel,  in  terms  of  1967  dollars. 

(4)  Net  farm  income  for  1967  Is  estimated 
at  $14.6  billion,  compared  with  $17.1  bllUon 
in  1947.  But  here  again  we  are  talking  in 
terms  of  vastly  different  dollars.  The  $14,6 
billion  figure  becomes  only  $9.8  billion  when 
you  translate  It  Into  1947  dollars.  To  put  It 
another  way,  net  farm  Income  In  1967  will  be 
about  42  per  cent  lower  than  It  was  in  1947, 
in  terms  of  constant  dollars.  Has  any  other 
economic  group  taken  a  42  per  cent  pay  cut 
over  the  last  20  years? 

This  Is  the  price  American  farmers  are 
paying  for  Inflation.  They,  along  with  retired 
people  and  others  living  on  fixed  Incomes, 
are  the  principal  victims  of  soaring  costs 
which  are  pushed  ever  higher  by  the  Federal 
Government's  own  fiscal  policies.  Many 
farmers  have  told  me  that  they  could  survive 
on  today's  agricultural  prices,  depressed  as 
they  are,  if  production  costs  were  at  the  levels 
of  15  or  20  years  ago.  But  they  cannot  make 
it  in  an  economy  where  the  price  of  virtually 
everything  they  sell  goes  down,  while  their 
production  costs  move  higher  and  higher, 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

The  inevitable  result  of  all  of  this  has 
been  a  continuing  migration  of  farmers  from 
the  land.  Approximately  100,000  farm  units 
are  liquidated  each  year.  Some  600,000  farm 
people  move  to  the  towns  and  cities  each 
year.  Since  1950,  the  U.S.  farm  population 
has  declined  from  23  million  to  less  than 
12  million — a  drop  of  about  50  per  cent.  In 
1950,  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
total  population  lived  on  farms.  Today  It  is 
less  than  6  per  cent. 

To  me  it  seems  deplorable  that  this  trend 
should  continue.  But  it  Is  continuing.  A  re- 
cently published  study  by  President  John- 
son's National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food 
and  Fiber  indicates  that  the  3.2  million  farm 
units  in  the  United  States  today  will  shrink 
to  about  2  million  by  1980.  This  is  a  more 
optimistic  estimate  than  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  came  forward  with  2  years  ago 
when  they  foresaw  a  need  for  only  1  million 
farms  in  the  future. 

Republican  candidates  for  public  office 
in  farm  states  and  districts  will  not  lack  for 
issues.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
offer  more  than  Just  criticism  of  Adminis- 
tration faiTn  programs  and  their  disastrous 
consequences.  We  must  also  offer  construc- 
tive alternatives.  Here  are  five  proposals 
which  I  believe  would  strengthen  farm  prices 
immediately — and  they  could  all  be  accom- 
plished without  new  legislation: 

1.  A  freeze  on  stocks  of  government-owned 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  other  storable  com- 
modities. These  boldings  could  be  insulated 


from  the  market  as  a  strategic  reserve  not 
to  be  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  100  per 
cent  of  parity. 

2.  A  stepped  up  Food  for  Peace  program. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  placing 
more  emphasis  on  supplying  food,  rather 
than  military  hardware,  to  hungry  people  in 
the  non-Communist  world. 

3.  An  Increased  govertmient  loan  rate  of 
12''2  per  cent  on  storable  farm  commodities 
which  would  be  in  line  with  the  Inflation 
"catch-up"  raise  for  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents. 

4  An  improved  livestock  and  crop  report- 
ing system.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  farmers 
are  often  the  victims  of  price  declines 
brought  on  by  Inaccurate  government  esti- 
mates. 

5.  Tighter  controls  over  impwrts  of  farm 
commodities  already  in  surplus  within  the 
United  States.  Dairy  farmers  and  cattlemen, 
for  example,  have  seen  their  pricee  sharply 
depressed  In  recent  years  by  comi)etltlve  Im- 
portations. 

Some  of  these  steps  are  stopgap  measures 
but  they  would  reverse  the  disastrous  drop  in 
farm  prices  overnight.  It  seems  to  me  this 
must  be  done  first,  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  development  of  an  improved, 
long-range  program  for  American  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  time  and  the 
poptilation  explosion  at  home  and  abroad 
will  eventually  take  care  of  America's  farm 
price  and  surplxis  problems.  But  for  1968,  I 
believe  we  Republicans  must  offer  American 
fgnners  Immediate  hope.  If  we  do  this,  we 
will  hold  the  farm  vote  which  now  seems  so 
securely  Republican. 


It's  Now  Impossible  for  Police  To  Protect 
Public  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtJlSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Implementation  of  article  35  of  the  New 
York  penal  law  makes  It  virtually  im- 
possible for  a  policeman  to  defend  the 
public  or  himself. 

Many  officers  in  that  State  have  been 
browbeaten  as  to  when  they  can  and  can- 
not fire  a  weapon.  In  the  split  second  it 
might  take  to  save  an  Innocent  victim's 
life,  the  law-enforcement  oflScer  Is  busy 
trying  to  remember  his  past  brainwash- 
ing— which  must  come  first. 

A  theoretical  case  has  been  brought  to 
light.  Suppose  an  assailant  is  chasing  a 
female  would-be  victim — and  she  Is  three 
or  four  steps  ahead  of  her  assailant.  Can 
the  law-enforcement  officer  discharge 
his  weapon?  No,  not  in  New  York,  be- 
cause this  new  tjrpe  of  enforcement  the- 
orizes that  the  weapon  cannot  be  dis- 
charged on  behalf  of  the  victim  because 
said  victim  is  making  a  successful  escape. 
How  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  previous  permission, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  and  a 
most  timely  article  from  the  New  York 
Independent  of  September  18,  1967: 
Cap  Pistols  for  Police 

On  Septemhber  1st  the  new  State  Penal 
Law  went  Into  effect.  Police  Commissioner 
Howard  R.  Leary  set  up  special  regulations 
for  the  police.  It  seems  year  after  year  the 
laws  are  being  changed  bo  make  life  easier 


for  the  crlzninal  and  tougher  for  the  police- 
man. Unless  we  reverse  this  attitude  we  will 
end  up  with  the  "laws  of  the  Jungle." 

In  fact,  some  of  the  Uber&ls  In  politics 
may  next  suggest  that  we  give  the  police  a 
cap  pistol  and  a  si>eclal  brand  of  loUypop  to 
give  the  criminal  element.  As  an  observer  of 
this  critical  situation,  the  real  'victim  and 
loser  will  be  the  law-abiding  John  Q.  Citizen. 
I  suggest  to  the  ordinary  voter  that  he  wake 
up  and  take  an  active  part  in  community 
matters. 

Vote  out  Of  office  every  incompetent  "Lib- 
eral"  office  holder,  and  the  voter  should  not 
hesitate  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  To  save 
your  freedom  you  must  fight  for  it  365  days  a 
year;  otherwise  we  will  wake  up  some  day 
and  find  its  Too  Late! 

New  York  Police  News 

The  New  York  Penal  Law.  Article  35,  which 
was  put  into  effect  on  September  1.  1967.  has 
startled  New  Yorkers.  This  section  of  the 
Penal  Law  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  in  1965. 

It  deals  with  the  question  of  when  a  police- 
man may  fire  his  gun.  The  law  is  so  ambiva- 
lent that  no  policeman  can  In  the  heat  of  an 
attack  make  the  proper  determination  as  to 
whether  he  may  or  may  not  use  his  gun.  The 
law  makes  it  impossible  for  a  policeman  to 
defend  himself  or  the  public. 

The  question  is:  How  did  this  thing  hap- 
pen? Men  who  were  in  the  Legislature  are 
whining  that  the  Penal  Code  was  given  to 
them  at  the  last  minute;  that  It  was  long  and 
complicated  and  that  they  voted  on  the  law 
in  Its  entirety. 

The  representatives  of  the  PBA  and  of  the 
citizens'  committees  have  had  two  years'  time 
in  which  to  raise  their  voices  against  this 
legal  monstrosity.  They  have  allowed  It  to 
slide  through. 

We  face  an  emergency.  The  time  has  come 
when  all  must  Join  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
repeal  Article  Z5.  The  time  has  also  come  to 
pass  laws  that  ■will  protect  the  Innocent  and 
apprehend  the  criminal,  and  not  vice  versa. 


Hidden  Part  of  Racial  Violence  Not  Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Bellefontaine,  Ohio, 
Examiner  directs  the  light  of  perspective 
on  the  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  racial 
violence  that  has  rocked  America.  Syndi- 
cated Columnist  William  S.  White  re- 
states the  frequently  voiced  opinion  that 
a  small  minority  of  Negroes  are  behind 
the  violence,  and  calls  for  lawful  action 
to  neutralize  the  threats  that  extremists 
pose  to  the  advancement  of  civil  rights 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Mr.  White's 
article  to  our  colleagues,  and  insert  it 
in  the  Record: 

Hidden  Part  of  Racial  Violence  Not  Civil 

Rights 

(By  William  S.  White  1 

Washington. — The  hidden  piart  of  the  Ice- 
berg Of  racial  violence  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  civil  rights.  There  will  be  no  solu- 
tion until  this  ugly  but  powerful  reality  is 
fully  grasped. 

The  extremist  Negro  leadersliip  is  exploit- 
ing  Negro   discontent — some   ol   it   Justified 


and  much  of  it  fictitious  and  wholly  trumped 
up — to  destroy  the  lawful,  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  against  commu- 
nist aggression  in  general  and  specifically  to 
force  this  nation  to  abandon  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  invaded  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

This  is  the  frightening  core  of  It  all  and 
this  terrible  truth  is  eluding  the  more  lib- 
eral politicians  of  both  parties,  who  from 
the  heet  motives  are  in  turn  wholly  obscur- 
ing the  real  name  of  this  game.  They  are  in- 
cessantly talking  as  though  the  crisis  is 
purely  domestic,  and  as  though  it  can  be 
cured  solely  by  the  panicky  pouring  out  of 
countless  additional  billions  of  dollars  for 
urban  renewal  and  other  reforms  which  are 
desirable  in  themselves. 

The  three  most  implacable  ol  the  black 
power  leaders — Stokely  Carmlchael.  H  Rap. 
Brown  and  Floyd  McKlssick — are  simply  rev- 
olutionaries Is  as  plain  as  day  Itself.  It  was 
plain  long  before  Carmlchael  went  to  Cuba 
to  receive  the  warm  salutes  of  Fidel  Castro 
and  to  call  upon  American  Negroes  to  take" 
up  arms  "from  New  York  to  California,  from 
Canada  to  Mexico." 

In  these  grim  and  factual  circlumstances 
proposals  for  "Marshal  Plans"  for  Negro  citi- 
zens and  vast,  cloudy  crash  programs  to  buy 
off  public  disorder  by  Federal  funds  are 
nightmarishly  lU-conceived.  To  say  that  more 
must  be  done  to  bring  Negroes  into  full 
participation  in  American  society  is  right 
and  Just.  To  say  that  this  should  be  done 
in  open  pamc  under  naked  political  and 
social  blackmail,  with  rioters'  pistols  pointed 
publicly  at  the  United  States  Government 
Itself,  Is  to  accept  a  proposition  indefensible 
In  elementary  public  morality  and  bankrupt 
In  simple  fact. 

For  these  disorders  are  occurring  at  a  time 
when  more  is  already  being  done  at  greater 
cost  for  an  undemably  underprivileged  mi- 
nority than  has  been  done  In  all  the  pre- 
vious two  centuries  of  the  American  experi- 
ence. The  conclusion  that  more  and  more 
money  Is  the  one  true  aiiswer  here  is  thus 
demonstrably  wrong,  however  compassionate 
Its  motive. 

It  is  a  notion  that  misses-  every  actuality 
In  this  whole  dreadful  affair.  It  assumes  that 
the  great  body  of  American  Negroes  is  ap- 
proaching a  state  of  rebellion  where  the 
clear  and  self-evident  fact  Is  that  nowhere 
has  more  than  a  tiny  Negro  minority  been 
involved  in  riot  and  anarchy.  It  leads  such 
public  men  as  Vice-President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  to 
speak  In  public  as  though  the  very  founding 
^stones  of  the  Republic  might  crvimble  at 
any  moment. 

It  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  best  pos- 
sible authorities — the  governors  and  mayors 
in  areas  of  infection — that  legitimate  civil 
rights  grievances  have  not  been  the  operative 
causes  of  violence.  It  Ignores  the  solemn  word 
of  a  liberal  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  Richard  Hughes,  that  the  horror  in 
Newark  was  brought  off  by  fewer  than  five 
per  cent  of  Its  Negroes  and  that  of  this  five 
per  cent  the  majority  had  criminal  records. 
It  ignores  the  consensus  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  that  our  tortured  cities 
have  been  the  work  of  men  not  at  all  in- 
terested in  civil  rights.  It  waves  aside  the 
sworn  testimony  of  honorable  police  of- 
ficials to  similar  elfect: 

This  malady  will  never  be  cured  until  the 
firmest  of  action,  entirely  lawful  but  also 
entirely  remorseless,  is  taken  to  put  down 
Negro  extremists.  Only  then  can  the  genuine 
problems  of  racial  disorder  and  racial  un- 
fairness be  honestly  and  Justly  and  wisely 
met.  No  rational  society  can  continue  to 
hide  Its  eyes  from  patent  truth.  And  ra- 
tional men,  however  opposed  on  principle 
to  a  war  in  Vietnam,  can  no  longer  condone 
or  co-operate  with  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  the  constlttitlonal  conduct,  by  elected 
officials,  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  Kind  of  Leadership  Needed  in  Oar 
Society  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 17, 1967, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  Moxmt  Slnal  Baptist  Church  in 
Houston  and  hearing  a  wonderful  ser- 
mon by  Rev.  S.  J.  Gilbert.  Because 
Reverend  Gilbert  highlighted  such  an 
important  problem  existing  in  our  society 
today,  I  include  the  following  excerpts  in 
the  Record  so  that  my  colleagues  may 
^have  benefit  of  Reverend  Gilberts 
remarks : 

In  the  first  place,  tbe  type  of  leader 
Joshua  made  In  bla  own  time  is  the  kind 
of  leaders  we  need  In  our  society  today. 
Joshua  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephralm.  The 
Greclanlzed  form  of  his  name  was  "Jesus." 
Joshtia  was  some  kind  of  leader,  be  led  God's 
people  Into  the  middle  of  the  promised  land. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  society  Is 
that  many  of  our  leaders  promise  us  If  we 
support  them  in  a  particular  office,  they 
will  lead  us  into  the  promised  land  of  op- 
portunity and  economic  advancement,  and 
the  people  promised  never  realize  the  Joys  of 
sharing  the  mUk  and  honey.  Joshua,  I  say 
was  somebody's  leader.  He  may  have  been  a 
prototype  of  his  great  successor,  who  Is  lead- 
ing his  own  into  the  promised  land  of 
Heaven.  You  see  my  kind  friends,  Joshua 
was  able  to  become  a  successful  leader,  be- 
cause he  followed  great  leadership.  Joshua 
had  been  the  personal  attendant  of  Moses 
throughout  the  forty  years  of  wilderness 
wandering.  Joshua  was  with  Moses  when 
God  gave  him  the  laws  and  commandments. 
It  was  this  same  Joshua  that  was  sent  out 
among  the  spies  to  see  if  the  land  could  be 
possessed.  It  was  Joshua  who  was  a  part 
of  the  minority  report.  The  majority  report 
read,  there  are  giants  in  the  land  and  we  are 
like  grasshoppers  among  them.  We  simply 
can't  take  the  prooUsed  land.  The  minority 
report  read,  there  are  giants  in  the  land  but 
with  Ood's  divine  help  we  can  and  will 
possess  the  land. 

In  the  second  place,  this  is  an  unusual 
day  In  which  we  live.  This  day  of  ours  defi- 
nitely demands  God-fearing  leaders,  whether 
In  the  pulpits,  schools,  or  governmental 
circles.  Today  we  face  tension,  frustration 
and  distlntegratlon  as  never  before  in  tbe 
history  of  the  world.  Someone  in  talking 
about  this  society  of  frustration  has  said, 
"As  Americans  we  are  so  mixed  up  that  we" 
have  Invented  what  we  call  an  escalator, 
that  we  may  move  as  we  stand,  and  we  have 
another  something  we  call  a  rocking  chair, 
that  we  may  rock  while  we  sit. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  leadership  to- 
day that  is  vital  and  caxxlinal  is  n<xt  necea- 
sarily  the  matter  of  splitting  the  atom,  but 
what  we  may  do  with  split  personalities.  It  Is 
not  the  matter  basically  of  guided  missiles, 
but  under  God.  what  we  may  do  to  direct  and 
discipline  misguided  minds.  It  Is  not  the 
matter  of  supersonic  motors,  but  xmder  God 
what  we  may  do  in  convincing  our  youth  that 
this  idea  of  superman  Is  only  fiction.  Our 
youth  are  very  disturbed  today.  They've 
watched  superman  Jump  from  windows  with- 
out getting  a  scratch  and  today  they  are  tak. 
Ing  pep  pilU,  LSD,  etc.,  and  Jumping  out  of 
windows  Just  like  superman  committing 
suicide.  You  see  my  brothers  and  sisters,  this 
is  a  real  world  in  which  we  live.  This  Is  not 
a  fictitious  world.  This  world  Is  a  place  where 
we  are  face  to  face  with  bitterness  in  the 
black  race  as  well  as  in  the  white  race.  We 


see  gross  Injustice  being  done  to  people  as 
they  go  to  courts  in  fenderlees  csars.  Ths 
injustice  Is  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  as  It 
relates  to  the  race  question. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  perplexities 
of  our  times,  It  has  been  said  that  the  prob- 
lem is  that  this  generation  that  rides  on  a 
four  .and  six  lane  highway  finds  it  hard  to  see 
the  logic  In  walking  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  I  don't  care  what  you  say  my  friends, 
our  biggest  problem  is  the  hearts  of  men.  Our 
greatest  problem  today  is  we  simply  don't  love 
our  brothers  and  sisters  across  the  racial  line. 
We  haven't  discovered  yet.  that  we  must 
learn  to  live  together  on  earth  as  our 
brothers'  keeper  or  learn  to  die  separately.  In 
times  like  these,  we  don't  need  more  laws  that 
are  not  going  to  be  enforced  anyway.  I  tell 
you  what  we  need  in  America;  we  need  more 
people  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  God  almighty  has  set  before  us.  Most  of 
our  leaders  today  can  talk  the  talk,  but  they 
can't   walk    the   walk. 

The  masses  of  people  In  our  society  are  only 
concerned  about  a  good  paying  Job.  economic 
security,  and  a  late  model  car.  These  are  the 
times  that  try  man's  very  soul.  These  are 
unusual  times.  These  are  extraordinary  times. 
There  are  times  that  try  America's  religious 
conscience.  I  can  hear  the  cries  of  people 
all  over  this  land  in  this  paraphrased  poem: 
•God   give   us   leaders,   the   times   demands, 

strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith 

and  willing  hands: 
Leaders  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Leaders  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot 

buy.  Leaders  who  will  not  Ue; 
Leaders  who  can  stand  before  demagogues, 

and  damn   his   treacherous  flatteries 

without  winking; 
Tall   leaders  sun   crowned,   who  live   above 

the  fog.  " 

In  the  third  place,  God  sees  the  Itlnd  of 
leaders  He  needs;  thus  He  asks;  Have  I  not 
commanded  thee?  You  see  my  kind  friends 
when  a  man  feels  like  Joshua  felt.  God  comes 
and  lifts  them  up  to  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility. Leaders  today  need  to  watch  out  that 
they  don't  become  too  big  for  God  to  use 
them.  We  are  too  full  of  our  own  political 
schemes  and  our  own  way  of  doing  things 
until  God  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  chance  to 
speak  a  word. 

The  world  speaks  about  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  my  God  gives  power  to  the  faint 
and  He  gives  might  to  those  who  have  no 
strength.  The  God  I  serve,  perfects  his 
strength  in  weakness.  He  uses  the  things 
that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  the  things 
that  are. 


It  It  Time  To  Begin  To  End  the  War  in 
1      Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  spoken  out  in  favor  of  the  "barrier- 
zone"  concept  as  a  method  to  apply  in 
order  to  contain  and  quiet  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  I  am  pleased  to  note  corre- 
sponding support  for  the  same  idea — 
despite  its  controversial  nature — from 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Howard  W. 
RoBisoN.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  this  subject,  and  on  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
generally,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  Kalurah  Temple  of  the  Shrine, 
at  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  at  which  time  he 


was  also  made  an  honorary  member  of 
that  organization.  I  believe  Mr.  Robi- 
soN's  remarks  are  well  worth  considera- 
tion by  all  of  ufi,  and,  under  leave  granted 
so  to  do,  the  same  are  hereinafter  set 
forth: 
It  Is  Time  To  Begin  To  End  the  War  in 

Vietnam 
It  Is  Indeed  privilege  and  honor  enough  for 
me  to  have  been  invited  to  address  you  to- 
i^ght — but  you  have  gone  further  and  paid 
me  what  I  must  believe  to  be  -a  wholly  un- 
deserved tribute. 

Needless    to    say,    however.    I    am    deeply 
grateful — and   will   long   remember  this  oc- 
casion. Thank  you — so  very,  very  much. 
Now.  speaking  as  I  do  to  men  who  h.ive 

previously    worn    our    Nation's    imiform to 

men  who  have  known  the  horrors  of  war  and 
who  have  borne  the  burden  of  their  Nations 
trust  with  the  same  honor  and  valor  now  be- 
ing exhibited  by  those  of  your  sons  or  grand- 
sons now  on  duty  In  Vietnam — it  seemed  to 
me  appropriate  that  I  should  ask  you  to  think 
with  me.  tonight,  about  the  problems  we 
face  In  that  far  off  war  which  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  close  to  home;  that 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  I  speak  of  this  war  too  often— 
and  surely  it  is  never  far  from  my  thoughts— 
but  If  I  do  speak  of  it  often  it  is  because 
I  recognize  that  this  war,  and  its  termina- 
tion, is  the  one  matter  that  is  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  the  American  people  at  this  mo- 
ment in  time. 

To  say  this,  is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that 
we  face,  as  a  nation,  many  other  problems- 
many  other  challenges — some,  if  not  most,  of 
which  are  of  the  utmost  urgency. 

However,  our  preoccupation  with  our  di- 
lemma in  Vietnam — our  continuing  uncer- 
tainty about  our  purposes  there — the  doubts 
so  many  of  us  are  experiencing  over  whether 
or  not  we  can  bring  It  to  some  sort  of  satis- 
factorj'  conclusion — all  these  things  plus  the 
very  large  financial  cost  of  the  war.  itself 
(now  running  at  somewhere  In  excess  of  $2 
billion  a  month!),  tend  beyond  any  question 
to  inhibit  both  our  thinking  and  our  ability, 
as  a  nation,  to  concentrate  upon  those  other 
problems  and  to  devise  workable  solutions 
for  them. 

So  this  is  why — in  the  nature  of  things— 
the  finding  of  a  solution  to  out  problem  In 
Vietnam  Just  simply  has  to  come  first;  and 
the  possibUlty  that,  In  the  search  for  such  a 
solution  we  may  well  also  find  some  answers 
to  the  larger  question  of  peace-ln-our-time, 
should  add  urgency  to  our  task. 

We  Americans  are  an  impatient  people — 
and  unaccustomed  to  failure. 

We  like  to  get  things  over  and  done  with— 
and  then  move  on  to  the  next  challenge,  and 
heretofore  we  have  been  confident  we  could 
meet  it.  whatever  its  nature. 

That  sense  of  confidence,  however,  has 
been  badly  shaken  in  Vietnam — where  things 
do  not  go  well  with  us. 

It  is  no  more  easy  for  us  to  accept  than  it 
is  for  the  President  to  explain  the  fact  that— 
somehow — we  have  become  bogged  down,  at 
the  end  of  the  world's  longest  supply  line,  in 
a  costly  and  seemingly  endless  ground  war  in 
Asia  of  the  kind  which,  because  of  the  supply 
and  terrain  problems,  we  vowed  we'd  seek  to 
avoid;  fighting  to  help  a  people  whose  desire 
to  help  themselves  Is,  at  best,  suspect;  seek- 
ing to  build  for  them  at  the  same  time  a 
form  of  government  based  on  democratic 
principles  of  which  they  have,  again  at  best. 
but  the  dimmest  of  understandings;  and  dis- 
covering to  our  frustration  that,  no  matter 
how  much  more  we  pour  of  American  lives 
and  treasure  into  this  effort,  nothing  ever 
really  seems  to  be  gained. 

Truly,  we  seem  to  have  stepped  Into  a  bot- 
tomless pit  of  quicksand,  wherein  the  more 
we  flail  about  the  deeper  we  become  mired. 
It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens  are  becoming  subject  to  a 
growing  sense  of  uselessness  about  whatever 
it  is  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 
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Xt  is  DO  wonder  that  the  nation.  Itself,  is 
uncertain,  111  at  ease — exhibiting  aigns  ot 
edglness  and  depression. 

And  it  is  no  wonder  that  more  and  more 
of  our  people  are  rather  desperately  looking 
for  some  way  "out". 

Surely,  things  have  not  worked  out  as  we 
were  once  led  to  expect  them  to  in  Vietnam 
where,  in  the  beninning.  we  were  told  that 
America  would  play  only  a  limited  role — a 
role  limited  to  "helping"  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese protect  and  preserve  their  right  to  self- 
determination. 

We  were  to  provide  advice,  logistical  sup- 
port and  training  assistance,  but  we  were 
assured  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (on  Jan- 
uary 27,  1964)  that:  "This  is  a  Vietnamese 
war.  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  must  be 
fought  and  won  by  the  Vietnamese." 

President  Johnson  followed  through  with 
similar  statements — all  on  the  same  theme — 
of  which  the  following  are  samples:  ".  .  .  we 
don't  want  our  American  boys  to  do  the 
fighting  for  Asian  boys";  "We  don't  want  to 
get  tied  down  to  a  land  war  in  Asia";  "We 
»re  going  to  try  to  get  them  to  save  their 
own  freedom  with  their  own  men.  with  our 
leadership,  und  our  officer  direction,  and 
luch  equipment  as  we  can  furnish  them." 
(but)  ".  .  .  we  are  not  about  to  send  Amerl- 
Ican  boys  9  or  10.000  miles  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
•elves." 

All  of  these  words,  of  course,  were  spoken 
In  1964 — but  somewhere  around  the  begin- 
ning of  1965,  the  picture  began  to  change 
and  it  kept  on  changing  until  now  we  have 
what  is  almost  totally  an  American  war,  in 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  are  playing  the 
supporting  rol3  but  not  even  doing  that 
very  well. 
How  did  this  come  about? 
Well,  I  suspect  that  not  even  future  his- 
torians, who  will  be  able  to  examine  this 
episode  In  our  history  with  far  more  objectlv- 
1^  than  we.  will  be  able  to  point  to  the  exact 
moment  in  time  when  thljB  war  became  an 
American  war — nor  to  the  specific  Presiden- 
tial decision,  if  there  ever  was  one,  that  made 
it  such. 

That  is  because  this  change  In  emphasis — 
this  change  in  the  nature  of  our  commit- 
ment and  consequent  involvement — came 
about  with  such  gradualism,  with  such  tiny 
steps  of  escalation  of  effort  and  of  man- 
power and  of  newly-accepted  responsibilities, 
all  taken  with  their  seeming  logic  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  practically  no  one  outside  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers  realized  what 
was  happening  until  it  was  too  late  to  do 
much  if  anything  about  it. 

Certainly,  Congress — which,  as  I  said  last 
week,  has  a  far  more-pKJSltlve  role  to  play 
in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  than  this — 
seemed  vmaware  of  it  for,  following  its  hasty 
adoption  on  August  7,  1964  of  the  now-cele- 
brated "Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution"  which  gave 
the  President  exceedingly  broad  authority  to 
take  such  steps  as  he  deemed  necessary  to 
prevent  "further  aggression"  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Is  undoubtedly  sufficient  authority 
under  our  system  of  government  for  such 
action  as  he  has  so  far  taken  In  Vietnam, 
there  was  little  if  any  Congressional  discus- 
sion, and  no  focused  debate,  over  wliat  as 
happemng  in  Vietnam,  or  over  the  wisdom 
of  the  new  course  the  President  had  begun  to 
follow. 

For  what  It  Is  worth.  I  was  concerned  about 
what  was  happening  during  thU  time  and, 
during  1965.  repeatedly  urged  In  Congress 
that  hearings  be  held  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam question.  I  did  this  for  reasons  best  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  by  this  excerpt  from  my 
May.  1965.  newsletter: 

"The  increase  In  US  ground  strength  in 
Vietnam  implies  a  redefinlUon  of  US  policy 
there— and  the  tUne  for  the  Admlnlstraaon 
to  explain  this  poUcy  is  now,  not  later  when 
public  doubts  and  uncertainties  (which  are 
likely  to  be  misread  in  Peking  and  Moscow) . 
^ye  sperad  and  taken  hold!  Ked  China's 
leaders  have  long  predicted    tbat  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  would.  In  time,  grow  weary  of  the 
burden  we  have  been  carrying  ylrtually  alone 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  next  several 
montlis — which  will  be  crucial  ones — this 
may  well  become  the  President's  most 
serious  problem." 

The  concern  I  exjM-essed  was,  I  believe,  well 
taken — though  the  timing  of  my  prediction 
was  off.  For  the  President's  problems  with 
the  American  people  are  only  now  really  be- 
coming "crucial". 

No  such  Congressional  bearings,  of  course, 
were  held — as  you  know;  unless  one  consid- 
ers the  earlier  "Pulbrlght  Hearings  "  as  being 
of  that  nature.  But  even  those  came  too  late 
for  any  real  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  on  which  we  had  been  set  for, 
by  then,  the  die  had  been  cast  and  "there 
we  were"  in  Vietnam,  even  as  we  are  today. 
And.  of  course,  one  cannot  say — for  one 
does  not  know — whether  or  not.  if  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  President"  decision  to  so 
change  the  nature  of  our  effort  in  Vietnam 
had.  tlu-ough  a  focused  Congressional  debate, 
been  placed  on  what  might  be  called  the 
"great  anvU  of  democracy"  where,  tradition- 
ally, our  major  policy  decisions  are  ham- 
mered out.  the  result  might  have  been  any 
different.  It  la  altogether  possible.  If  a  full- 
scale  hearing  had  been  held,  that  the  Con- 
gress would  found  enough  validity  in  the 
Presidential  reasoning,  wrapped  up  somehow 
In  the  need  to  now  contain  the  thrust  of 
Red  China  as  we  had  formerly  and  success- 
fully contained  that  of  Russia,  to  agree  that 
an  Americanization  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
was  now  necessary  to  save  South  Vietnam 
and  that  the  saving  of  South  Vietnam,  diffi- 
cult and  costly  though  that  might  be.  was 
now  vital  m  terms  of  our  own  security. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  one  can  say 
that  this  Is  a  point  that  the  President  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  drive  home  to  the 
American  people! 

And  therein  lies  the  source  of  much  of 
his — and  our — present  difficulty. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
Americans  have  come  to  question  whether 
or  not  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam 
is,  after  all.  both  necessary  and  worthwhile. 
Some  of  this  mood  probably  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  tide  of  battle — which  right  now  is 
not  going  especially  well.  Otir  military  peo- 
ple— and  the  President — tell  us.  now.  that 
they  can  "see  light  flnaUy  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel",  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  tell  us 
how  long  Is  the  tunnel. 

But  beyond  this — as  Vermont  Royster 
pointed  out  In  a  recent  column  In  "The  Wall 
Street  Journal": 

"People  have  an  Instinctive  feeling,  the 
correctness  of  which  is  hard  to  deny,  that 
even  worthw'nlle  objectives  have  a  price  be- 
yond which  It  Is  foolhardy  to  pay.  In  battle, 
not  every  hill  Is  of  equal  value  In  lives,  and 
in  a  long  struggle  not  every  battlefield  Is 
worth  the  same  cost  to  a  nation's  resources." 
Perhaps  this  question  has  been  bothering 
you;  if  BO.  you  are  not  alone,  for  its  answer. 
Insofar  as  It  pertains  to  Vietnam.  Is  of  tre- 
mendous concern  to  all  of  us. 

And  our  common  failure  to  find  that  an- 
swer— either  through  our  President  or  on  our 
own — must  be  of  equal  concern  to  all  of  us 
for.  as  James  Reston  wrote  in  a  recent  column 
of  his.  this  time  In  "The  New  York  Times": 
"A  nation  is  In  trouble  when  Its  people 
feel  helpless  to  deal  with  their  major  prob- 
lems and  do  not  know  what  to  trust.  .  .  . 
This  Is  our  present  dilemma:  The  people 
cannot  very  well  develop  a  strategy  for  the 
rebellion  at  home  or  the  war  abroad.  Every- 
body can  have  an  opinion  but  nobody  can 
prove  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  he  has 
the  answer.  Therefore,  there  must  be  faith, 
and  this,  for  the  present.  Is  what  we  do  not 
have — neither  faith  In  our  common  purposes, 
nor  in  our  old  religious  and  philosophical 
Institutions,  nor  in  our  present  policies,  nor 
In  the  men  who  are  making  and  administer- 
ing them." 

That's  quite  an  indictment.  Isn't  it — but 
far  too  much  of  it  rings  true  to  me  as  I 


read  my  constituent  mail  these  days  and  talk 
with  the  people  I  endeavor,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  represent. 

Are  we  right  to  be  in  Vietnam? 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  always  said  that 
I  believed  what  we  started  out  to  do  there 
was  both  right  and  proper. 

In  any  event,  can  we  now  bring  our  effort 
In  Vietnam  to  some  worthwhile  conclusion? 
Again.   I   do   not   know,   but   I   think   we 
have  to  believe  that  we  can. 

For  this  nation  to  restore  its  faith  Ir  its 
own  capabilities  In  this  respect  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  is  of  singular  Importance  that 
we  try,  for  a  nation  unsure  of  Itself  Is  lU- 
prepared  for  any  of  the  challenges  It  must 
face,  let  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  battle. 

Our  seeming  impotence,  so  far.  In  Vlet- 
nai  .  has  burned  rather  deeply  Into  our  na- 
tional hide — and  an  awfiU  lot  of  Americans 
would  now  like,  somehow,  to  "turn  off" 
Vietnam.  The  two  most  csommon  expres- 
sions of  opinion  we  iised  to  bear  as  to  how 
this  could  be  accomplished  were  the  polar- 
ized viewpoints  of  tiie  all-out  "hawks",  to 
tbe  effect  that  we  ought  to  get  in  an.1  "win" 
some  sort  of  conventional  military  victory, 
and  the  all-out  "doves",  many  of  whom  have 
always  opposed  any  Intervention  on  our  part 
and  have  urged,  simply,  that  we  ought  to 
Just  get  ovt. 

And,  as  whatever  consensus  the  President 
used  to  have  t>egan  to  evaporate,  more  and 
more  people  began  to  move  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these  extremes.  But  now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  hear  from  those — and  this  is  a 
growing  group) — who  combtn«  both  such 
extremes  and  demand  that  we  ought  to 
"either  get  in  and  win  or  get  out"! 

Though  I  can  well  understand  this  atti- 
tude— especially  in  view  of  the  apparent 
absence  of  any  clear  cut  plan  or  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  end  this  con- 
flict— it  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  compulsive 
over-reaction,  however  tempting,  to  the  pres- 
ent stalemate.  Nevertheless.  It  is  clearly  time 
to  begin  to  bring  thit  war  to  an  end!  And  I 
believe  that,  with  patience  and  courage,  -tu^ 
can  do  so!  ^ 

This  Is  what  the  American  people  de- 
mand— and  It  Is  also  demanded  by  all 
logic — and  I  believe  It  can  be  accomplished 
If  only  we  can  break  out  of  that  mental 
stalemate  which  seems  to  exist  In  Wash- 
ington, particularly  In  the  White  House, 
concerning  the  war,  which  I  tblnk  Is  Just 
as  bad  If  not  worse  than  the  militari/  stale- 
mate that  exists,  no  matter  what  the  gen- 
erals say,  in  Vietnam! 
What  should  we  do? 

Well,  let  me  say  at  the  start  that  I.  per- 
sonally, reject  the  extremes  of  ( 1 )  "stone- 
age"  bombing  as  the  route  to  Instant  military 
"victory"  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  work  In  this  instance,  or  of  (3)  unilat- 
eral withdrawal — and  this  latter  because  we 
could  not  so  retreat  from  Vietnam  without 
betraying  all  those  who  liave  fought  and  died 
there  on  what  we  considered  to  be  the  side 
of  "freedom." 

However — while  knowing  that  I.  like  you, 
can  only  have  an  opimon  and  no  sure  an- 
swer— I  last  week  offered  a  four-point  pro- 
gram of  what  I  though  we  ought  to  now 
do  in  an  effort  to  bring  this  war  to  an  hon- 
orable conclusion,  and  I  would  like  to  repeat 
those  points  to  you,  now : 

(i)  I  said  that  It  was  Important  for  us  to 
maintain  the  possible  momentum  towards 
peace-tallu  that  has  l>een  provided  by  the  re- 
cently-concluded South  Vietnamese  elec- 
Uonb. 

During  the  course  of  his  successful  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  of  his  nation,  the 
new  head  of  the  Saigon  government — Gen- 
eral Thleu — said  that  if  he  were  elected  he 
would  ".  .  .  ask  Hanoi  if  It  were  Interested  in 
peace  talks."  and  that  If  It  would  help  to 
get  such  tallLs  started  he  would  ask  us  for 
a  pMkuse  In  the  bombing  of  the  North  and, 
finally,  he  even  said  that  be  would  be  willing 
to  meet,  apparently  during  the  course  of  such 
talks,  with  ".  .  .  any  who  are  representative* 
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of  the  National  Liberation  Front"  (political 
arm  of  the  Viet  Cong) . 

As  one  who  has  come  more  and  more 
around  to  the  view  that  the  earliest  path  to 
negotiations  of  any  sort  would  be  that  one 
laid  out  by  the  Vietjiameae,  themselves — 
North  and  South — I  thereupon  xirged  the 
President  to  encourage,  if  not  insist,  that 
Gen,  Thleu  follow  through  on  these  com- 
nUtments.  Perhaps  they  were  merely  "cam- 
paign promises"  (of  the  sort  we  know  all 
about  In  this  country) ,  and  not  "commit- 
ments"— who  knows?  But,  the  point  Is,  there 
would  be  no  new  Saigon  government — and 
no  President  Thleu — without  our  help,  and 
important  as  it  is  to  follow  up  every  possible 
avenue  towards  peace  I  believe  we  ought  to 
insist  that  he  make  this  effort  even  though 
nothing  may  come  of  it. 

Of  course,  Hanoi  has  already  said  it  is  not 
interested  in  whatever  Oen.  Thleu  may  of- 
fer—and Is  insisting  that  the  NLP  is  still  the 
only  "legitimate"  voice  of  the  people  in  the 
South,  but  what  else  did  we  expect?  And  it 
will  be  Increasingly  dlfllcult,  I  believe,  for 
Hanoi  to  make  its  charge  of  "foul"  and 
"fraud"  concerning  the  South  Vietnamese 
elections  stick  in  that  court  of  world  opinion 
for,  while  far  from  perfect,  such  elections 
tcene  a  high-water-mark  tn  experiments  at 
democratic  processes  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  one  might  well  ask  when  the  last 
elections  were  held  in  North  Vietnam! 

(2)  Concurrently  with  this  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, by  the  Vietnamese,  I  urged  that  our 
government  take  the  initiative  needed  to 
get  that  dusty  resolution  calling  for  con- 
sideration by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Viet- 
nam question  off  the  desk  of  the  Security 
Council's  President  where  it  has  lain  these 
many  months. 

Again,  I  noted  that  nothing  m^y  come  of 
this,  the  UN  being  what  it  is — and  the  Rus- 
sians being  the  way  they  are.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tJN — which  we  have  nurtured  with 
o\ir  support,  financially  at  least,  all  these 
years,  ia  the  proper  fonun  for  not  only  the 
prevention  of  these  kinds  of  conflict  but  for 
their  termination  once  started.  It  is,  i»'etty 
much,  the  only  "court"  to  which  we  can  take 
our  case,  and  we  ought  to  do  so  unless  we 
have  no  faith  In  It  whatsoever.  For,  even  if 
we  should  lose,  at  least  the  world  would 
know  at  whose  feet  and  on  whose  shoulders 
should  rest  the  bUune  for  the  continuation 
of  the  conflict  and  the  resulting  loss  of  lives. 

(3)  For  my  third  point,  I  tvimed  to  that 
"other" — or  political — side  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  the  side  that  gets  obscured  by  the 
fighting  but  is  of  no  leas  importance,  and 
In  my  book  is  possibly  of  even  more  Impor- 
tance in  the  long  run.  Here  I  said  that  we 
must  insist  of  the  new  government  in 
Saigon — that  of  Oen.  Thleu — that  It  commit 
Itself,  firmly  and  clearly,  as  soon  as  it  is 
functioning  enough  to  do  so,  to  a  program 
of  far-reaching  (for  an  Asian  coimtry)  social 
and  economic  reforms  of  the  sort  without 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  hope  to 
become  a  viable  and  responsible  alternative 
to  the  continuing  blandishments  and  haran- 
ments  of  the  Viet  Cong,  especially  in  South 
Vietnam's  rural  areas. 

As  I  said,  this  program  should  include  not 
only  evidence  of  determination  on  Thleu's 
part  to  clean  out  that  mountain  of  graft 
and  corruption  in  and  around  Saigon  that 
has  always  been  a  deadweight  on  both  the 
allied  effort  and  the  growth  of  local  democ- 
racy, but  evidence  of  his  dedication  to  a  re- 
in vlgorated  padflcation  program  and,  finally, 
evidence  that  this  time  It  will  not  be  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  with  this  new  government 
but.  Instead,  a  determination  to  get  crack- 
ing with  a  program  of  land-reform,  includ- 
ing land  distribution  to  the  poor  tenant 
farmers  of  South  Vietnam  who  up  to  now 
have  seen  little  to  choose  between  Saigon  and 
the  Viet  Cong  and  will  »iet>er  do  so  until  they 
are  given  a  part  of  South  Vietnam  to  have 
and  to  hold  as  their  own,  and  thus  given  a 
stake  in  the  struggle. 

I  believe,  aa  I  aald  last  week,  that  the  Presi- 


dent should  insist  on  .these  actions,  now. 
In  Saigon,  and  should  make  it  clear  that  if 
there  is  not  evidence  that  these  things  toill 
be  done  then.  Indeed,  American  would  have 
to  reconsider  the  nature  of  its  commitment 
to  the  South  Vletnameee  people  for,  If  they 
are  not  truly  willing  to  help  themselves,  we 
could  no  longer  hope  to  help  them! 

(4)  Finally,  as  point  four,  I  turned  to  the 
military  side  of  the  conflict  which — absent 
our  withdrawal — will  have  to  go  on  since 
none  of  my  suggestions,  even  if  adopted,  nor 
anything  else  I  could  see  on  the  horizon 
holds  forth  the  promise  of  an  early  termina- 
tion of  our  adopted  task. 

So,  then  I  said — as  I  have  been  saying  for 
over  a  year  (and  here  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  call  for  consid- 
eration of  such  an  Idea) — that  I  again  en- 
dorsed the  idea  of  a  "barrier-zone"  to  be 
built  across  Vietnam,  South  of  the  so-called 
"demolitarized  zone",  and  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  in  learning — that  same  day — that 
Secretary  McNamara  had  Just  announced 
that  this  was,  Indeed,  what  we  were  going 
to  try. 

Now,  I  know  full  well  that  this  Is  a  con- 
troversial prop>06al.  In  fact,  when  I  first  sug- 
gested It  to  a  group  of  colleagues,  one  of 
them  called  It  an  "asinine"  idea! 

Generally  sp>eaklng,  most  military  people 
have  had  the  same  initial  reaction,  based  on 
the  assumption  that  this  would  be  another 
supposedly  impregnable  "Maginot  Line" — 
and  we  all  remember  what  happened  to 
that! — costly  to  build  and  requiring  many 
troops  to  man.  Actually,  however,  the  kind 
of  "barrier"  now  contemplated  would  be 
more  like  the  so-called  "Morlce  Line"  that 
the  French  successfully  used  in  the  late 
1950's  to  cut  off  nationalist  guerrillas  In  Al- 
geria from  outside  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

Using  a  wide  array  of  new,  electronic  de- 
tection devices  as  well  as  conventional  mines 
and  physical  barriers  plus  aerial  surveillance, 
such  a  "free-flre-zone"  would  need  only  to 
be  lightly  fortified  and,  at  least  in  my  opin- 
ion, manned  by  flying  brigades  of  allied 
emergency  forces.  If  it  developed  that  more 
static  ground  forces  were  needed,  why  could 
not  these  be  provided  by  South  Vietnam 
whose  army  Is  not  being  very  effectively  used 
anyway  and,  according  to  some  critics.  Insists 
on  fighting  on  sort  of  a  5>4  day  basis  a 
week? 

In  any  event,  I  would  agree  with  the  cri- 
tics of  this  idea  on  one  point — which  is  that, 
unless  such  a  barrier  is  carried  on  beyond 
the  westerly  border  of  South  Vietnam  and 
probably  all  the  way  through  Laos  to  the 
Thai  border.  It  would  be  less  than  effective 
since  the  Viet  Cong  would  simply  by-pass  it, 
using  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  as  they  now  do 
where  it  bends  west  of  the  present  demili- 
tarized zone  and  through  Laos. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  presents  us  with  some 
diplomatic  problems  but,  in  view  of  the  large 
amounts  of  economic  assistance  we  continue 
to  give  the  Laotian  government,  these — if 
approached  rigorously  by  the  Administra- 
tion— would  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable. 
Now,  what  could  such  a  barrier-zone.  If 
so  constructed,  accomplish? 

It  would  probably  not  stop  all  Infiltration 
of  men  Eind  supplies  from  the  North  to  the 
Viet  Cong  but,  again  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
make  that  process  far  more  difficult  than  our 
extensive  bombings  of  North  Vietnam — on 
which,  we  have  already  dropped  more  tons 
of  explosives  than  were  dropped  by  the  allies 
on  all  of  Germany  during  World  War  II— 
has  accomplished. 

Would  It  permit  us  to  stop  such  bombing? 
Probably  not,  but  It  would  make  us  leas 
dependent  than  now  on  this  tactic,  which 
has  always  been  an  international  irritant  of 
sorts,  and  would  certainly  reduce  the  hazards 
presently  Inherent  in  any  bombing  "pause"  of 
the  type  necessary — according  to  so  many 
domestic  and  foreign  critics  of  our  present 
policy — If  negotiations  are  ever  to  get  started. 
Finally,  would  It  help  us  to  ■win"  this  war? 
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Well,  the  answer  to  that  depends,  of  course. 
on  exactly  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  "win," 
on  which  point  there  Is  bound  to  be  disagree- 
ment. 

We  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  such  as 
Secretary  McNamara,  for  Instance,  that 
".  .  .  we  plan  to  win  by  proving  to  the  enemy 
that  he  can't  win." 

And,  in  a  nutshell,  this  is  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  a  "limited  war" — a  kind  of  war- 
fare that  most  Americans  neither  under- 
stand nor  like  but,  in  a  nuclear  age.  If  we  are 
to  have  wars  at  all,  the  kind  of  warfare  we 
are  probably  going  to  have  to  learn  to  live 
with — If  we  hope  to  live  at  all  I 

Now.  surely  one  can  say  in  retrospect  that, 
in  the  future,  we  ought  to  be  more  careful 
about  picking  our  spots  for  fighting  limited 
wars  than  we  were  in  Vietnam,  where  the 
elements  that  have  so  hampered  us  there 
should  have  been  predictable. 

But,  in  order  to  now  "win"  that  war  m 
Vietnam  into  which  we  have  stumbled,  should 
we  not  now  adopt  a  military  strategy  more  in 
line  than  we  so  far  have  with  our  announced 
objectives?  Or,  to  put  that  another  way.  have 
we  not  so  far  been  playing  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  In  Vietnam  by  fighting  the  kind 
of  a  war  on  the  ground  against  an  elusive  and 
largely  unseen  enemy  which,  even  with  mas- 
sive applications  of  largely  ineffective  air 
power,  is  slowly  bleeding  us  to  death — to  the 
probable  satisfaction  of  the  Red  Chinese,  if 
not  the  Russians  as  well? 

Our  groiuid  forces  have  been  largely  oc- 
cupied by  those  costly  and  seemingly  endless 
"search  and  destroy"  missions — though  mili- 
tary history  teaches  us  that  no  government 
has  sucessfuUy  yet  defeated  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  maintained  access — safe  haven— 
to  an  adjacent  friendly  nation.  As  I  view  it, 
a  barrier-zone  would  not  only  help  halt  in- 
filtration— It  would  also  make  it  far  more 
dlfflctilt  for  the  Viet  Cong  to  hit  and  then 
retreat  to  that  kind  of  haven,  to  be  re -sup- 
plied, to  regroup  and  to  hit  again. 

A  barrler-zone  would.  It  is  true,  return  us 
to  a  defensive  posture — but,  by  so  doing,  it 
would  have  the  Important  political  and  psy- 
cholog^lcal  advantage  of  permitting  us  to 
highlight  the  essentially  defensive  nature  of 
our  objective — the  holding  nature  of  that 
objective — and  at  the  same  time  to  highlight 
North  Vietnam's  continued  attempts  at  ag- 
gression. 

Finally,  such  a  zone  In  my  opinion  would 
permit  us  to  stabilize  this  war — to  contain 
It — to  quiet  it  down — to  move  ahead  faster 
and  wlh  more  lasting  results  with  that  all- 
important  pacification  program  in  the  South 
that  is  also  so  badly  bogged  down,  and  will 
remain  so  until  some  sort  of  a  front  Is  sta- 
biUzed. 

But.  will  it  permit  us  to  "tein"? 

Probably  not  by  itself — but.  If  adopted  In 
lieu  of  our  present  strategy  that  has  pro- 
duced nearly  a  100.000  U.S.  casualties,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  kind  of  self-help  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  the  new  South  Viet- 
namese government  that  I  have  Indicated  is 
absolutely  essential,  I  believe — and  again 
this  is  only  an  opinion — that  it  holds  forth 
a  better  and  an  earlier  promise  of  convinc- 
ing the  enemy  that  he  can't  win  than  does 
a  constant  escalation  of  the  punishment  we 
can  Infilct  from  the  air  on  North  Vietnam 
and  its  people. 

Undoubtedly,  that  kind  of  aerial  punish- 
ment could  have  been  made  more  effective 
than  it  so  far  has  long  before  this — and  per- 
haps we  should  have  tried  before  now  to  seal 
off  the  Port  of  Haiphong,  for  Instance. 

But.  apparently.  North  Vietnam  is  prepared 
to  accept — and  finds  acceptable— the  cost  of 
the  limited  bombing  pressure  we  can  only 
apply  unlesf,  that  is,  we  are  prepared,  as  I 
believe  we  are  not,  to  begin  to  hit  civilian 
centers. 

In  summary,  no  one  can  be  sure  what  a 
winning  strategy  should  really  encompass — 
but,  as  I  have  eald,  we  must  believe  we  can 
come  up  with  one — and  wltti  one  that  will 
permit  us  to  bring  this  war  to  an  honorable 


^d  worthwhile  conclusion  at  a  far  earlier 
date  than  some  gloomy  prophete  are  now  pre- 
dicting It  will  take. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  suggestions 
T  have  made  will  be  useful  In  that  respect — 
but  I  simply  refuse  to  believe  that  oxir  com- 
mon intelligence  and  our  capabUltles,  Includ- 
inB  the  ability  to  perservere.  are  so  limited  as 
not  to  permit  us  to  find  a  way  out  of  our 
dilemma. 

That  way  must  be  found. 

With  co\irage  and  patience — and  liberal 
doses  of  common  sense — it  can  be  found;  but 
It  U  time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  doing  so. 

It  is  time  to  get  off  dead-centerl 

It  is  Ume  to  be0n  to  end  this  war! 


a  policy   of   stronger 


McCracken  Supports  Tax  Increase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OKEOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  received  testimony  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  surcharge  proposal  from  eight 
distinguished  economists.  The  committee 
staff  had  carefully  chosen  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses to  present  a  broad  range  of  politi- 
cal and  economic  philosophies. 

Among  those  present  was  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken, Emimd  Ezra  Day  University 
professor  of  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Mc- 
Cracken, my  colleagues  will  recall,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Covmcll  of  Economic 
Advisors  to  President  Eisenhower. 

Dr.  McCracken  delivered  a  stinging 
rebuttal  to  those  who  have  advised  the 
Congress  to  "wait  and  see"  the  extent  of 
economic  recovery  before  approving  a 
tax  Increase.  I  quote : 

The  decision  about  a  tax  increase,  however, 
must  be  consistent  with  the  economy  of  1968 
and  1969,  not  the  economy  of  1967. 

Professor  McCracken  then  discussed 
the  underlying  demands  In  our  economy 
which  have  been  obscured  by  the  inven- 
tory adjustment — and  their  potential  for 
real  Inflationary  damage  to  our  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  his  broad  ex- 
perience in  government  and  academic 
circles.  Dr.  McCracken  is  particularly 
well  qualified  to  comment  on  the  need  for 
prompt  fiscal  action.  His  statement  mer- 
its the  close  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public : 

TESTIMONY  or  Paux.  W.  McCkacken.  Edmund 

E^SA    DAT    UNTVXESrrT    PSOFESSOR    Or    Busi- 

tTESa  Administration,  thx  UNrvERSTxr   or 
Michigan,   Pkesented   to  thk   Committe* 
ON  Wats  and  Means,  Septimbbi  12,  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  does  not  often 
confront  a  decision  about  economic  policy 
that  Is  as  important  and  difficult  as  the  pro- 
posal for  a  substantial  tax  increue.  Because 
an  unwise  decision  on  this  matter  could  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  economy  of  substantial 
magnitude  in  the   year  ahead,   the   matter 
must  be  examined  with  particular  care  before 
a  legislative  decision  is  made. 

When  the  Budget  Message  was  transmitted 
In  January,  a  tax  Increase  was  not  in  order, 
and  I  would  have  opposed  it.  The  deficits 
then  projected  were  uncomfortably  large, 
but  the  emergent  slack  in  the  economy  then 
gave  us  time  to  re-galn  better  budgetary 


equilibrium  through 
expenditure  controls. 
z 
We  now  find  ourselves  with  a  new  fiscal  baU 
game.  For  one  thing,  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  revised 
upward  sharply.  Instead  of  an  increase  of  W 
billion  in  administrative  budget  outlays  from 
FY  1967  to  FY  1968,  the  Increase  could  ap- 
parently l>e  as  high  as  $18  billion.  And  the 
budget  on  the  national  Income  accounts 
basis  could  well  show  outlays  rising  by  $20 
billion  or  more  Instead  of  the  $15  bUllon 
originally  indicated  m  the  January  budget 
message.  These  are  large  displacements  in 
the  course  projected  last  January  for  ex- 
penditures In  the  year  ahead. 

Second,  the  state  of  the  economy  now 
makes  it  desU-able  that  we  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  that  is 
taking  shape.  Since  the  relationship  between 
the  strength  of  the  economy  and  the  state 
of  the  budget  must  be  a  crucial  element  In 
your  decision  about  this  proposed  legislation, 
suppose  that  we  explore  it  briefly.  Thus  far 
in  1967.  of  course,  the  economy  has  been 
sluggish.  During  the  first  half  of  1967  real 
output  Increased  at  the  rate  of  only  1.1  per 
cent  per  year,  and  industrial  production 
was  decUnlng  at  a  4.6  per  cent  annual  rate. 
An  economy  whose  basic  labor  force  is  in- 
creasing about  1V4  million  per  year  was, 
during  the  first  half  of  1967,  increasing  Job 
opportunities  at  the  rate  of  only  0.5  million 
per  year.  With  the  decelerating  pace  of  the 
economy,  profits,  after  taxes  (including  the 
lnvent<M-y  valuation  adjustment)  went  Into 
an  outright  decline.  Here  clearly  Is  the  pic- 
ture of  an  economy  that  seems  to  be  in  need 
of  a  pep  piU  rather  than  a  sedative. 

This  decision  about  a  tax  increase,  bow- 
ever,  must  be  consistent  with  the  economy 
of  1968  and  early  1969,  not  the  economy  of 
1967.  What  can  we  say  about  the  probable 
course  of  the  economy  in  the  period  ahead? 
On  this  matter  we  are  not  entirely  empty- 
handed.  For  one  thing  we  know  that  while 
total  GNP  has  been  moving  along  sluggishly, 
final  demand  (GNP  less  the  Inventory 
change)  even  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
was  rising  at  the  annual  rate  of  8'^  per  cent 
per  year  (or  about  6  per  cent  annually  In  real 
terms) .  The  fact  is  that  the  basic,  underlying 
demands  In  the  economy  even  this  year  have 
been  moving  ahead  strongly,  but  this  has 
Ijeen  obscured  by  the  sharp  inventory  rever- 
sal. And  unless  these  basic,  final  demands 
begin  to  slow  down,  all  that  Is  required  tor 
GNP  to  begin  moving  along  an  8  per  cent 
growth  path  is  that  there  be  a  cessation  m 
the  decline  of  Inventory  aocumulaticm.  This 
may  already  have  occurred. 

FINAL  DEMAND  FOR  OUTPUT 
Pollat  amounts  in  billions:  seasonally  adiusled  annual  rates) 


Ing,  government  expenditures  must  be  as- 
sumed to  Increase  about  $25  billion  in  the 
year  ahead. 


PROJECTED    FEDERAL    BUDGET    EXPENDITURES    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS  BASIS 

ISeasonally  adjusted  annual  rite  in  billionsl 


Pittern  impliol  by— 


Calendaf  year 


Jinvary 
bwl|C( 
Bcsuie 


Aufust  tat 
OMssaic 


1966-3rd  quarter. «J145.«  IJ146.3 

♦thquarter >15Z.Z  '15i.9 

1967— 1st  quarter 155.0  M60.9 

2d  quarter 159.0  '162  8 

3rd  quarter 163.0  166  0 

4th  quarter 167.0  171.0 

1968-lst  quarter 171.0  177.0 

2d  quarter 175.0  182.0 


I  Actual  After  January  "actual"  data  lor  the  final  2  quarters 
ol  1966  were  revised  slightly. 

Source:  Actual  data  from  Commerce  Department  The  January 
budget  messaie  projected  Federal  outlays  (Nl*  budirt)  at 
$153  600  000.000  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  $169,200,000,(X»  lof 
ftscai  year  1968.  The  August  fax  message  giving  admiotstrabve 
budget  estimates,  seems  to  imply  outlays  of  Jl 73,000,000.000 
to  J175  000  000  000  for  fiscal  year  1968  ytl  A  budget).  assumMii 
a  rough  allowance  for  contingencies  The  2  columns  give  • 
quarterly  pattern  of  projections  roughly  consistent  with  thes* 
estimates.  _^_ 

INDICATORS  OF  MONETARY  POLICY 


Period 


Free 
reserves  ' 


Increase, 

money  supply 

(percent)' 


1966-3d  quarter -J373 

4th  quarter -2'3 

1967— 1st  quarter 72 

2d  quarter 247 

3d  quarter" 2'5 


3.5 
.9 
11.8 
11.3 
11.0 


Item 


1966, 

4th 

quarter 


1967. 

2d 
quarter 


Percent  increase 


Hall- 
year 


Annual 
rate 


Personal  consumption 

expenditure J473. 8 

Private  fixed  invest- 
ment   103.7 

Net  exports .  *.  3 

Government  purchases.  161.7 

Final  demand. .  -       .  743.5 
Final  demand  (1958 

dollars).... 6«  0 


6.8 

1.8 
52. 0 
17.3 

8.5 

6.3 


Source:  Basic  data  from  the  Department  ol  Commerce. 
There  is  little  to  suggest  that  these  final 
demands  for  output  are  going  to  decelerate, 
in  the  aggregate,  during  the  first  half  of 
1967.  Indeed,  the  evidence  points  the  other 
way.  Government  outlays  are  now  projected 
to  rise  strongly.  The  rise  in  Federal  expendi- 
tures (NIA  basis)  that  would  be  consistent 
with  revised  budget  estimates  Is  about  $20 
billion  from  the  second  quarter  of  1967  to 
mld-1968.  With  higher  state  and  local  spend- 


1  In  millions  . 

1  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  ol  mcrease.  Time  deposits 
are  included.  .       ^  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

'  Rougti  preliminary  estimates  based  on  mcomplete  aaia. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

We  also  know  that  by  any  unambiguous 
test  monetary  policy  has  been  highly  ex- 
pansive all  year.  After  the  turn-about  from 
last  year's  tight  Federal  Reserve  policy,  net 
free  reserves  have  ranged  in  the  $250  million 
Eone,    and    this    position    seems   to    be    con- 
tinuing  in   the   third    quarter.   With   ample 
bank  reserves,  the  rate  of  monetary  expansion 
has   been    about   13  per  cent  per  year  »U 
during  1967.  This  Is  about  double  the  «  per 
cent  or  so  required  to  accommodate  the  on- 
going growth  of  the  economy.  Monetary  and 
credit  changes  exert  their  Influence  on  busi- 
ness conditions  in  subtle  and  diffused  ways 
that  are  dlfflcul  to  disentangle  and  measure 
with  conventional  statistical  tools.  One  thing, 
however,  seems  clear.  There  Is  a  lag  of  two  to 
three    quarters    between    monetary    changes 
and  changes   in  business   activity.  We  have 
seen  this,  of  course,  during  the  last  year. 
While  the  economy  continued  to  move  along 
in  1966  even  with  stringent  credit  conditions, 
the  effects  of  a  tight  monetary  policy  in  the 
latter  half  of  1966  did  finally  begin  to  show 
up  m  1967.  This  is  about  the  lag  that  on« 
would  expect.  If  experience  Is  any  guide,  w 
must    now   expect   thta   the   rapid   pace   of 
monetary  expansion  in  1967  will  soon  begin 
to  show  up  In  an  acceleration  of  the  economic 
advance   during  the   concluding  months   of 

1967  and  into  1968. 

If  the  arithmetic  Is  allowed  to  Uke  Its 
course,  the  evidence  now  available  bearing  on 

1968  suggests  a  vigorous  pace  of  expansion. 
Tills  Is  true  whether  we  work  up  a  conven- 
tional GNP  projection  or  whether  we  use 
something  like  a  simple  equation  relating 
changes  in  GNP  to  earlier  changes  In  the 
money  supply  (including  time  deposits). 
With  no  tax  Increase  my  own  estimates  of 
changes  In  GNP  from  1967  to  1968  range  from 
a  low  of  7.7  per  cent  to  a  high  of  11.0  per 
cent.  With  something  Uke  the  proposed  tax 
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Increase,  but  as  of  January  1,  eettmates  of 
the  1967-68  change  In  GNP  still  range  from 
almost  7  per  cent  to  about  8  per  cent.  (Thla 
would  also  assume  a  somewhat  leee  ezpazulv* 
monetary  policy.) 

The  evidence.  In  short,  suggests  that  In  the 
absence  of  further  action  the  demand  for 
output  will  be  outpacing  the  &-€  per  cent  that 
real  output  can  be  increcued  during  tbe  year 
ahead.  The  economy  not  only  r«"  tolerate 
more  fiscal  restraint  but  that  restraint  will 
positively  be  needed  to  keep  thfe  economic 
.  advance  orderly  and  sustainable. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  now  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  we  must  be  prepared  for  growing 
pressures  on  credit  markets  as  economic  ex- 
pansion accelerates  and  a  large  Federal  deficit 
la  financed — all  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  would  almost  certainly 
need  to  be  reduced.  In  the  past  this  combi- 
nation of  developments  has  often  laid  the 
basis  for  &  subsequent  reversal  of  business 
activity. 

n 

There  is,  however,  a  more  fundamenUl 
reason  for  a  less  expansive  budget  than 
guesses  about  business  prospects.  By  the 
second  quarter  Federal  outlays  were  running 
about  •14  billion  per  year  In  excess  of  the 
receipts  that  our  present  tax  structure  would 
have  produced  even  If  our  productive  capacity 
had  been  utilized  reasonably  fully.  We  now 
have.  In  short,  a  budget  In  Just  as  funda- 
mental a  state  of  disequilibrium  as  In  the 
early  iseo's  with  their  obverse  problem  of 
excessive  high-employment  surpluses. 
Federal  budget  aurpltu  on  a  high- 
employment  basis 

INIA    budget;    seasonally    adjusted    annual 

rate  In  billions] 
Calendar  year— quarter:  Surplus 

l96? :::::::::::--- -  *\t' 

1962 I' 

1963  ,|  ° 

"M :::::::    1:1 

19«5  - 4  0 

1966-1  _ll 

1967-1 :  _io;^ 

2'       -14  4 

>  Preliminary. 

SOTJBCK. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St 
Louis.  This  surplus  is  roughly  the  difference 
between  expenditures  and  the  receipts  the 
revenue  system  would  have  produced  at  rea- 
sonably full  employment. 

If  we  attempt  to  make  decisions  about  a 
major  change  In  fiscal  policy  too  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  situation,  the 
results  In  practice  are  apt  to  be  more  de- 
stabilizing than  we  like  to  admit.  A  major 
change  In  fiscal  policy  must  be  consistent 
with  economic  developments  as  they  unfold 
In  the  future.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  make  a  major 
change  In  poUcy  only  If  that  change  is  con- 
sistent with  current  (which  really  means 
recent)  business  conditions— which.  In  turn, 
were  largely  a  function  of  past  policies. 
Though  It  is  with  economic  conditions  in 
1968  that  the  proposed  tax  increase  must  b« 
consistent,  we  are  now  hesitant  In  part  be- 
cause we  are  imcomfortable  about  it  In  the 
context  of  sluggish  conditions  In  1967  (which 
were  heavUy  Influenced  by  1986  policies). 
This  strategy  of  policy  can  Itself  easUy  be- 
come one  step  out  of  phase,  causing  itself 
a  wavering  course  for  the  economy. 

We  need  a  basic  guideline  for  budget  policy 
that  Is  less  dependent  on  the  Inevitably  im- 
certaln  and  tenuous  assessments  of  business 
prospects.  The  high  employment  budget  U 
helpful  here.  The  basic  budgetary  guideline 
should  to  keep  our  expenditures  In  reason- 
able balance  with  the  revenue  producing 
capability  of  the  tax  structure  at  fviU  em- 


ployment. If  that  had  been  our  guideline 
historically,  there  would  have  been  fewer 
cases  where  the  budget  Itself  became  an 
important  source  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
stability  in   tbe   economy. 

This  guideline  now  calls  for  a  tax  Increase, 
and  It  Is  probably  a  more  sure-footed  heUns- 
man  here  than  our  Inevitably  tentative 
guesses  about  the  business  situation  and 
prospects.  Its  greater  vise  as  a  basic  guide 
to  fiscal  f>olicy  will  make  for  a  more  stable 
economy. 

in 

Would  a  tax  increase  give  us  a  smaller 
deficit  or  accelerated  spending?  Would  a 
tax  increase,  in  short,  give  us  a  less  or  a 
more  expansive  fiscal  policy?  (A  tax  Increase 
that  led  to  a  like  Increase  In  spending  would 
have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  econcHny.) 
This  accounts  for  some  of  the  widespread 
opposition  to  the  proposed  tax  Increase,  and 
it  is  an  Issue  that  must  be  faced. 

The  fiscal  program  initiated  now  should, 
therefore.  Include  the  expenditure  as  well 
as  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget.  Too 
often  discussions  about  the  expenditure 
problem  come  to  center  around  the  ques- 
tion: "What  would  you  cut  out?"  What  any 
Individual  citizen  wovild  cut  out  of  the 
budget  Is  not  a  very  Important  or  helpful 
contribution  to  the  problem.  The  real  ques- 
tion is:  Can  our  procedures  that  decide  the 
course  of  Federal  expenditure  be  improved? 
There  is  enough  reason  to  think  that  they 
can  to  warrant  a  thorough  exrHoration  ot 
the  matter.  And  the  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  process  within 
the  Congress,  since  an  Important  part  of 
this  decision-making  process  is  legislative 
in  character. 

Certain  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves here.  For  one  thing  should  appropria- 
tions in  each  session  of  the  Congress  be  for 
one  fiscal  year  later  than  now?  Should  the 
Congress  now,  for  example,  be  working  on 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1969  rather 
than  1968?-As  It  Is  now,  the  energies  of  the 
Congress  are  absorbed  with  the  budget  for  k 
fiscal  year  (at  the  moment  FT  1968)  already 
well  under  way  and  whose  expenditures  can- 
not easily  now  be  deflected. 

Should  there  also  be  some  procedure  by 
which  the  Congress  considers  and  approves 
the  whole  budget,,  as  well  as  passing  on  the 
merits  of  e«ch  program?  This  Idea  has  had, 
of  course,  a  rather  checkered  career.  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  something  like  this  needs  to 
be  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process.  Since 
the  aggregate  of  jjrograms  which  In  them- 
selves have  merit  will  always  be  "too  large" 
(If  there  i«  anything  to  the  discipline  of 
economics),  goo^  budgeting  requires  going 
from  the  top  down  as  well  as  building  from 
the  individual  program  claimants  to  the 
total. 

Should  more  organized  efforts  be  made  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  government  pro- 
grams? Too  often  the  existence  of  a  problem 
is  presumed  to  Justify  a  program — rather 
than  whether  the  program  Is  dealing  effec- 
tively with  the  problem. 

These  are,  of  course,  quick  questions 
raised  to  Indicate  some  of  the  expenditure 
dimensions  of  our  fiscal  problem  that  need 
thorough,  fundamental  exploration.  It  would 
be  a  constructive  step  If  this  exploration 
could  be  port  of  the  fiscal  program  put  to- 
gether to  deal  with  our  present  problem. 
The  President  earlier  this  year  appointed  a 
commission  to  review  budget  concepts.  It 
would  be  useful  to  follow  this  with  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  expenditure  decision- 
making process. 

TV 

Three  conclusions  emerge  from  this  analy- 
sis. First,  It  is  more  Impcwtant  that  the  de- 
cision on  a  tax  Increase  be  consistent  with 
economic  ccmditlons  in  1968  than  with  those 
In  1967.  The  evidence,  as  beet  It  can  now  be 
evaluated,  auggebts  that  a  tax  Increase  will 


be  desirable  to  minimize  the  danger  of  an 
overheated  economy  next  year. 

Second,  we  need  a  more  sizable  guideline 
for  fiscal  action  than  oxir  Inevitably  uncer- 
tain and  uneasy  evaluations  of  business 
prospects.  We  need  a  basic  fiscal  giUdeline 
The  operation  of  fiscal  policy  will  be  more 
conducive  to  orderly  economic  growth  if  we 
endeavor  to  keep  the  revenues  that  our  tax 
structure  will  yield  at  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment in  reasonable  balance  with  ex- 
penditures, the  present  high  employment 
budget  deficit  of  roughly  $15  billion  clearly 
means  that  the  budget  Is  in  a  state  of  funda- 
mental disequilibrium,  and  It  signals  for  ac- 
tion to  reduce  the  deficit.  We  will  have  an 
economy  with  greater  capacity  for  orderly, 
vigorous  growth  If  we  pay  more  attention  to 
this  fiscal  guide. 

Finally,  a  part  of  the  needed  fiscal  pro- 
gram is  a  fundamental  study  of  procedure* 
that  decide  the  course  of  Federal*  expendi- 
turea.  Otherwise,  a  tax  Increase  passed  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  restraint  might  lead  to  a  like 
acceleration  of  outlays  and  a  more  expan- 
sionist budget — which  would  be  a  paradoxi- 
cal result  Indeed  for  an  action  that  started 
out  to  achieve  more  restraint. 


Economist  Now  Favors  Surcharge 
Proposal 


list 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MiCHiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  noted 
econonUst,  Prof.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  recently 
testified  that  he  was  Initially  skeptical 
of  a  tax  Increase,  but  was  now  convinced 
of  its  need. 

Professor  McCracken  stated  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
"we  now  find  ourselves  with  a  new  fiscal 
ballgame,"  and  he  went  on  to  explain 
why  he  presently  favors  the  surcharge. 

Professor  McCracken  made  an  In- 
formative presentation — one  that  I 
found  particularly  useful  In  trying  to 
appraise  the  real  need  for  the  surcharge. 

I  comment  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Testtmont  o»  Paui,  W.  McCracken,  Edmund 
Ezra  Dat  tJNTVHisrrT  Professor  .of  Busi- 
ness ADMmisTRATioN.  THE  UwrvinisnT  Of 
Michigan,   Presented  to   the   CoMMnrEi 
ON  Wats  amd  Means,  Septxubsi  12.  1967 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  does  not  often 
confront  a  decision  about  economic  policy 
that  Is  as  Important  and  difficult  as  the  pro- 
posal for  a  substantial  tax  Increase.  Because 
an  unwise  decision  on  this  matter  could  have 
adverse  effects  on  the  economy  of  substan- 
tial magnitude  In  the  year  ahead,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  with  particular  care  be- 
fore a  legislative  decision  Is  made. 

When  the  Budget  Message  was  transmitted 
In  January,  a  tax  Increase  was  not  in  order. 
and  I  wovUd  have  opposed  It.  The  deficiu 
then  projected  were  Tincomfortably  large,  but 
the  emergent  Black  In  the  economy  then  gave 
us  time  to  re-galn  better  budgetary  equilib- 
rium through  a  policy  of  stronger  expendi- 
ture controls. 

I 
We  now  find  ourselves  with  a  new  fiscal 
ball  game.  For  one  thing,  estimates  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year  have  been  re- 
vised upward  sharply.  Instead  of  an  Increase 
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of  $8  billion  In  administrative  budget  out- 
lays from  FT  1967  to  FY  1968,  the  Increase 
could  apparenUy  be  as  high  as  SIS  billion. 
And  the  budget  on  the  national  Income 
accounts  basis  could  weU  show  outlays  rising 
by  $20  billion  or  more  Instead  of  the  $15 
billion  originally  Indicated  in  the  January 
budget  message.  These  are  large  displace- 
ments in  the  course  projected  last  January 
for  expenditiues  in  the  year  ahead. 

Second,  the  state  of  the  economy  now 
makes  It  desirable  that  we  take  steps  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  budget  deficit  that  Is 
taking  shape.  Since  the  relationship  between 
the  strength  of  the  economy  and  the  state 
of  the  budget  must  be  a  crucial  element  in 
your  decision  about  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, suppose  that  we  explore  it  briefiy.  Thus 
far  in  1967,  of  course,  the  economy  has  been 
sluggish.  During  the  first  half  of  1967  real 
output  increased  at  the  rate  of  only  1.1  per 
cent  per  year,  and  industrial  production  was 
declining  at  a  4.6  per  cent  annual  rate.  An 
economy  whose  basic  labor  force  is  Increas- 
ing about  l'/4  million  per  year  was,  during 
the  first  half  of  1967,  Increasing  Job  oppor- 
tunities at  the  rate  of  only  0.5  million  per 
year.  With  the  decelerating  pace  of  the  econ- 
omy, profits  after  taxes  (Including  the  in- 
ventory adjustment)  went  into  an  outright 
decline.  Here  clearly  Is  the  picture  of  an 
economy  that  seems  to  be  In  need  of  a  pep 
pill  rather  than  a  sedative. 

This  decision  about  a  tax  Increase,  how- 
ever, must  be  consistent  with  the  economy  of 
1968  and  early  1969,  not  the  economy  of  1967. 
What  can  we  say  about  the  probable  course 
of  the  economy  In  the  period  ahead?  On 
this  matter  we  are  not  entirely  empty-hand- 
ed. For  one  thing  we  know  that  while  total 
GNP  has  ben  moving  along  sluggishly,  final 
demand  (GNP  less  the  Inventory  change) 
even  In  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  rising 
at  the  annual  rate  of  8%  per  cent  per  year 
(or  about  6  per  cent  annually  in  real  terms). 
The  fact  Is  that  the  basic  underlying  de- 
mands in  the  economy  even  this  year  have 
been  moving  ahead  strongly,  but  this  has 
been  obscured  by  the  sharp  inventory  re- 
versal. And  unless  these  basic,  final  demands 
begin  to  Blow  down,  all  that  Is  required  for 
GNP  to  begin  moving  along  an  8  per  cent 
growth  path  is  that  there  be  a  cessation  In 
the  decime  of  inventory  accumulation.  This 
may  already  have  occurred. 

FINAL  DEMAND  FOR  OUTPUT 
{Dollar  amounts  in  billions:  seasonally  adiusted  annual  rates] 
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PROJECTED    FEDERAL    BUDGET    EXPENDITURES   ON    THE 
NATIONAL  INCOME  ACCOUNTS  BASIS 

ISeasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  la  bOHon:) 


Hem 


1966, 

4th 

quartet 


1967, 

2d 

quarter 


Percent  increase 


Half- 
year 


Annual 
rate 


Pattern  implM  by- 


Calendar  year 


January 
budget 
mesute 


Aaflist  til 
age 


1966— 3rd  quarter.. 

*th  quarter. 
1967— isl  quarter.. 

2d  quarter.. 

3rd  quarter. 

4th  quarter. 
1968— 1st  quarter. 

2d  quarter. . 


I  tUi.  t 
'152.2 
165.0 
159.0 
163.0 
167.0 
171.0 
175.0 


'J146.3 

1151,9 

1 160. 9 

1 162.  8 

166.0 

171.0 

177.0 

182.0 


1  Actual  After  January  "actual"  data  tor  the  final  2  quarters 
of  1966  were  revised  slightly. 

Source:  Actual  data  from  Commerce  Department  The  January 
budset  message  projected  Federal  outlays  (NIA  budget)  at 
Jl 53.600.000,000  for  fiscal  year  1%7  and  J169,200,0O0.()O0  for 
fiscal  year  1968  The  August  tax  message  giving  administrative 
budget  estimates,  seems  to  imply  outlays  ot  $173,000,000,000 
to  J175,0OO,00O,0()O  for  fiscal  year  1968  (NIA  budget),  assuming 
a  rough  allowance  lor  contingencies  The  2  columns  give  a 
quarterly  pattern  of  projections  roughly  consistent  with  these 
estimates  ^_^ 

INDICATORS  OF  MONETARY  POLICY 


Personal  consumption 

e«penditure.- J473.8  J489. 7 

Private  filed  invest- 
ment   103.7  104.6 

Net  exports 4.3  5  3 

Government  purchases.  161.7  175.0 


Final  demand  .. 
Final  demand  (1958 
dollars) 


743.  5        774. 6 
644. 0       664. 0 


3.4 

.9 

23.2 

8.2 

4.2 

3.1 


6.8 

1.8 
52.0 
17.3 

8.5 

6.3 


Source:  Basic  data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  is  little  to  suggest  that  these  final 
demands  for  output  are  going  to  decelerate. 
In  the  aggregate,  during  the  first  half  of  1967. 
Indeed,  the  evidence  points  the  other  way. 
Government  outiays  are  now  projected  to 
rise  strongly.  The  rise  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures (PIA  basis)  that  would  be  consistent 
with  revised  budget  eetlmates  Is  about  •20 
buiion  from  the  second  qtiarter  of  1967  to 
mld-1968.  With  higher  state  and  local  spend- 
ing, government  expenditures  must  be  as- 
sumed to  Increase  about  $26  billion  In  the 
year  ahead. 


Period 


Free 
reserves  ' 


Increase, 

money  supply 

(percent)  = 


1966- 
1967- 


3d  quarter. .. 
4th  quarter.. 
•Isl  quarter.. 
2d  quarter,.. 
3d  quarter'. 


-$373 

3.5 

-273 

.9 

72 

11.8 

247 

11.3 

275 

11.0 

>  In  millions. 

>  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  increase  Time  deposits 
are  Included. 

'  Rough  preliminary  estimates  based  on  incomplete  data. 

Source:  Basic  data  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

We  also  know  that  by  any  unambiguous 
test  monetary  policy  has  been  highly  expen- 
sive all  year.  After  the  turn-about  from  last 
year's  tl^ght  Federal  Reserve  policy,  net  free 
reserves  have  ranged  in  the  $250  million  zone, 
and  this  position  seems  to  be  continuing  in 
the  third  quarter.  With  ample  bank  reserves, 
the   rate   of    monetary   expansion   has   been 
about  12  per  cent  per  year  all  during  1967. 
This  is  about  double  the  6  per  cent  or  so 
required     to     accommodate     the     on-going 
growth  of  the  economy.  Monetary  and  credit 
changes   exert    their   Influence    on    business 
conditions  In  subtie  and  diffused  ways  that 
are  difficult  to  disentangle  and  measure  with 
conventional     statistical     tools.     One  thing, 
however,  seems  clear,  there  Is  a  lag  of  two  to 
three  quarters  between  monetary  changes  and 
changes  in  business  activity.  We  have  seen 
this,  of  course,  during  the  last  year.  While 
the   economy   continued   to   move   along   In 
1966  even  with  stringent  credit  conditions, 
the  effects  of  a  tight  monetary  policy  In  the 
latter  half  of  1966  did  finally  begin  to  show 
up  in  1957.  This  Is  about  the  lag  that  one 
would  expect.  If  experience  Is  any  guide,  we 
must   now   exp)ect   that  the  rapid   pace   of 
monetary  expansion  in  1967  wUl  soon  begin 
to  show  up  in  an  acceleration  of  the  econ- 
omic advance  during  the  concluding  months 
of  1967  and  into  1968. 

If  the  arithmetic  Is  allowed  to  take  Its 
coiirse.  the  evidence  now  available  bearing 
on  1968  suggests  a  vigorous  pace  of  expan- 
sion. This  Ls  true  whether  we  work  up  a 
conventional  GNP  projection  or  whether  we 
use  something  like  a  simple  equation  relating 
changes  in  GNP  to  earlier  changes  In  the 
money  supply  (Including  time  deposits). 
With  no  tax  Increase  my  own  estimates  of 
changes  In  GNP  from  1967  to  1968  range  troca. 
a  low  of  7.7  per  cent  to  a  high  of  11.0  per  cent. 
With  something  like  the  proposed  tax  in- 


crease, but  as  of  January  1,  estimates  of  the 
llten-eS  change  In  GNP  still  range  from  al- 
most 7  per  cent  to  about  8  per  cent.  (This 
would  also  assume  a  somewbat  less  expan- 
sive monetary  policy.) 

The  evidence,  In  short,  suggests  that  In  the 
absence  of  further  action  the  demand  for 
output  will  be  outpacing  the  6-6  per  cent 
that  real  output  can  be  Increased  during  the 
year  ahead. -the  economy  not  only  can  tole- 
rate more  fiscal  restraint  but  that  restraint 
will  positively  be  needed  to  keep  the  economic 
advance  orderly  and  sustainable. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  now  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  we  must  be  prepared  for  grow- 
ing pressures  on  credit  markets  as  economic 
expansion  accelerates  and  a  large  Federal 
deficit  is  financed — all  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  monetary  expansion  would  almost 
certainly  need  to  be  reduced.  In  the  past  this 
combination  of  developments  has  often  laid 
the  basis  for  a  subsequent  reversal  of  busi- 
ness activity. 

n 
There  Is.  however,  a  more  fundamental 
reason  for  a  less  expansive  budget  than 
guesses  about  business  prospects.  By  the 
second  quarter  Federal  outlays  were  running 
about  »14  billion  per  year  In  excess  of  the 
receipts  that  our  present  tax  structure  would 
have  produced  even  If  our  productive  capa- 
city had  been  utilized  reasonably  fully.  We 
now  have,  in  short,  a  budget  In  Just  as  fund- 
amental a  state  of  disequilibrium  as  in  the 
early  1960'8  with  their  obverse  problem  of  ex- 
cessive high-employment  surpluses. 

Federal  budget  surplus  on  a  high-employ- 
ment basis 
(NIA  budget;  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  In  billions] 
Calendar  year — quarter:  Surplus 


1960      $14.8 

1961    --  12.7 

1962    9.8 

1963    12.9 

1964 ^    5.9 

1965    -. - 4.0 

1966—1    -0.2 

2 ..-  1.4 

3    • -1.9 

4    -4.9 

1967—1    -10.6 

2'   -14.4 

'  Preliminary. 

Source. — Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

This  surplus  is  roughly  the  difference  be- 
tween expenditures  and  the  receipts  the  rev- 
enue system  would  have  produced  at  reason- 
ably full  employment. 

If  we  attempt  to  make  decisions  about  a 
major  change  In  fiscal  policy  too  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  the  economic  situation,  the 
results  In  practice  are  apt  to  be  more  de- 
stabilizing than  we  Uke  to  admit.  A  major 
change  In  fiscal  policy  must  be  consistent 
with  economic  developments  as  they  unfold 
In  the  future.  Yet  we  are  apt  to  make  a  major 
change  in  policy  only  If  that  change  is  con- 
sistent with  current  (which  really  means  re- 
cent) business  conditions — which.  In  turn, 
were  largely  a  function  of  past  policies. 
Through  It  Is  with  economic  conditions  in 
1968  that  the  proposed  tax  increase  must  be 
consistent,  we  are  now  hesitant  in  part  be- 
cause we  are  uncomfortable  about  It  In  the 
context  of  sluggish  conditions  In  1967  (which 
were  heavily  infiuenced  by  1067  policies). 
This  strate^  of  policy  can  Itself  easily  be- 
oome  one  step  out  of  phase,  causing  Itself 
a  wavering  course  for  the  economy. 

We  need  a  basic  guideline,  for  budget 
policy  that  Is  less  dependent  on  the  Inevitably 
uncertain  and  tenuous  assessments  of  busi- 
ness prospects.  The  high  employment  budget 
la  helpful  here.  The  b€kslc  budgetary  guideline 
should  be  to  keep  our  expenditures  In  rea- 
sonable balance  with  the  revenue  producing 
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capability  of  the  tax  structure  at  full  employ- 
ment. If  that  had  been  our  guideline  hl«- 
torlcally,  there  woold  h«Te  been  fewer  caaea 
where  the  budget  Ito^f  became  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  uncertainty  and  Instability  In 
the  economy. 

This  guideline  now  calls  for  a  tax  Increase, 
and  It  Is  probably  a  more  sure-footed  helms- 
man here  than  our  Inevitably  tentative 
guesses  about  the  business  situation  and 
prospects.  Its  greater  use  as  a  basic  guide  to 
fiscal  policy  will  make  for  a  more  stable 
economy. 

nx 

Would  a  tax  increase  give  us  a  smaller 
deficit  or  accelerated  spending?  Would  a  tax 
Increase.  In  short,  give  us  a  less  or  a  more 
expensive  fiscal  policy?  (A  tax  Increase  that 
led  to  a  Uke  Increase  In  spending  would  have 
a  stimulating  effect  on  the  economy.)  This 
aooounta  for  some  of  the  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  tax  Increase,  and  It  is  an 
Issue  that  must  be  faced. 

The  fiscal  program  Initiated  now  should, 
therefor,  taclude  the  expenditure  as  well  as 
the  revenue  aide  of  the  budget.  Too  often 
discussioois  about  the  expenditure  problem 
com«  to  center  around  the  question:  "What 
would  you  cut  out?"  What  any  Individual 
oltizen  would  out  cut  of  the  budget  Is  not 
a  very  Important  or  helpful  contribution  to 
the  problem.  The  real  question  is:  Can  our 
procedures  that  decide  the  course  of  Federal 
expendltvuea  be  Unproved?  There  is  enough 
reason  to  think  that  they  can  to  warrant  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  matter.  And  the 
time  has  come  for  a  thorough  examination 
of  this  process  within  the  Congress,  since  an 
important  part  of  this  declslon-maict ng  proc- 
ess Is  legislative  In  character. 

Certain  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves here.  For  one  thing,  should  appropria- 
tions In  each  session  of  the  Congress  be  for 
one  fiscal  year  later  than  now?  Should  the 
Cong^rees  now,  for  example,  be  working  on 
appropriation*  for  fiscal  year  1969  rather 
than  1968?  As  it  Is  now,  the  energies  of  the 
Congress  are  abeorbed  with  the  budget  for  a 
fiscal  year  (at  the  moment  FT  1968)  already 
well  imder  way  and  wbcee  expenditures  can- 
not easily  now  be  deflected. 

Should  there  also  be  some  procedure  by 
which  the  Congress  considers  and  approves 
the  whole  budget,  as  well  as  passing  on  the 
merits  of  each  program?  This  idea  has  had, 
of  oouree,  a  rather  checkered  career.  In  prin- 
ciple, however,  something  Uke  this  needs  to 
be  a  part  oif  the  budgetary  process.  Since  the 
aggregate  of  programs  which  In  themselves 
have  merit  will  always  be  "too  large"  (if  there 
Is  anything  to  the  discipline  of  economics ) , 
good  budgeting  requires  going  from  the  top 
down  as  well  as  biillding  from  the  Individual 
program  claimants  to  the  total. 

Should  more  organized  efforts  be  made  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  government  programs? 
Too  often  the  existence  of  a  problem  Is  pre- 
sumed to  justify  a  program — rather  than 
whether  the  program  is  dealing  effectively 
with  the  problem. 

These  are,  of  oouise,  quick  questions  raised 
to  indicate  some  of  the  ex{>endlture  dimen- 
sions of  oiir  fiscal  problem  that  need  thor- 
ough, fundamental  exploration.  It  would  be 
a  constructive  step  If  this  exploration  could 
be  part  of  the  fiscal  program  put  together 
to  deal  with  our  present  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent earlier  this  year  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  review  budget  concepts.  It  would  be 
useful  to  follow  this  with  a  oommlsslon  to 
review  the  expenditure  decision-making 
process. 

rv 

Three  conclusions  emerge  from  this  anal- 
ysis. First,  it  is  more  Important  that  the  de- 
cision on  a  tax  Increase  be  consistent  with 
economic  conditions  In  1966  than  with  those 
in  1987.  The  evidence,  as  best  It  can  now  be 
evaluated,  suggests  that  a  tax  Increase  will  be 
desirable  to  minimize  the  danger  of  an  over- 
heated economy  next  year. 

Second,  we  need  a  more  stable  guideline 


for  fiscal  action  than  our  Inevitably  uncer- 
tain and  uneasy  evaluations  of  business 
prospects.  W«  need  a  basic  fiscal  guideline. 
The  operation  of  fiscal  policy  will  be  more 
conducive  to  orderly  economic  growth  If  we 
endeavor  to  keep  the  revenues  that  our  tax 
structure  will  yield  at  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment In  reasonable  balance  and  expendi- 
tures. The  present  high-employment  budget 
deficit  of  roughly  915  billion  clearly  means 
that  the  budget  is  in  a  state  of  fundamental 
dlsequallbrium,  and  it  signals  for  action  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  We  will  have  an  economy 
with  greater  capacity  for  orderly,  vigorous 
growth  if  we  pay  more  attention  to  this  fis- 
cal guide. 

Finally,  a  part  of  the  needed  fiscal  program 
Is  a  fundamental  study  of  procedures  that 
decide  the  course  of  Federal  expenditures. 
Otherwise,  a  tax  increase  passed  in  the  name 
of  fiscal  restraint  might  lead  to  a  Uke  ac- 
celeration of  outlays  and  a  more  expansionist 
budget — which  would  be  a  paradoxical  result 
indeed  for  an  action  that  started  out  to 
achieve  more  restraint. 


Panamanian  Paper  Commends  "Magnifi- 
cent Job**  of  Aid  Mission  Director 
James   Megellas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Megellas,  currently  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Mission  Director  in 
Panama,  is  highly  regarded  in  his  home 
State  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  much- 
decorated  veteran  of  World  War  U  and 
was  for  two  terms  a  highly  successful 
mayor  of  Pond  du  Lac. 

More  recently  he  has  won  the  same 
high  regard  from  the  people  of  Panama. 
The  appreciation  of  Panamanians  for 
Jim  MegeUas'  excellent  administration 
of  the  AID  program  in  that  country  was 
expressed  in  a  recent  editorial  in  La 
Prensa,  of  Panama. 

Because  public  attention  tends  to 
focus  on  the  difQculties  and  setbacks  in 
our  aid  program  rather  than  the  more 
numerous  accomplishments  and  success, 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  note  this  edi- 
torial. It  is  illustrative  of  the  results 
which  AID  can  achieve  with  the  service 
of  men  such  as  Jim  Megellas. 

A  translation  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Panam.^nian  Paper  Commends  Magnificent 

Job     of     AID     Mission     Directob     James 

Megellas 

Recent  news  report  had  misinformed  the 
public  that  the  U.S.  Government  in  Wash- 
ington had  replaced  Mr.  James  Megellas,  as 
Director  of  A.I.D,  in  Panama. 

This  information  caused  considerable  un- 
easiness and  discomfort  in  Panama,  because 
if  we  evaluate  the  work  of  Megellas  In  our 
country,  the  goodwill  he  has  displayed  in 
performing  his  duties,  and  his  ample  eager- 
ness in  winning  the  acknowledgement  and 
appreciation  of  all  Panamanians,  we  must 
agree  that  he  has  a  very  favorable  balance. 

James  Megrilas  is  a  very  well  known  person 
from  Darlen  to  the  boundaries  with  Costa 
Rica;  but  the  knowledge  the  average  Pana- 
manian has  of  him  Is,  not  only  for  the  assist- 
ance that  In  the  performance  of  his  oflacial 
duties  he  has  accomplished  in  the  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  rural  areas;  but  for  the  appre- 


ciation he  has  won  for  his  pleasant  and  noble 
manners,  absent  of  all  gestures  of  superiority, 
In  dealing  with  all  Panamanians  of  all  social 
classes. 

There  has  been  many  North-Americans 
who.  in  accomplishing  official  missions  have 
helped  in  developing  our  country;  but,  if 
Mr.  Megellas  continues  with  his  plans  and 
policies  as  done  so  far,  when  he  leaves  our 
country,  the  people  of  Panama  will  keep  an 
Imperishable  memory  of  his  winning  m,anner8 
and  nobility. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Pan.ima. 
that  Mr.  Megellas  continues  the  magnificent 
Job  he  Is  doing  in  our  country. 


Our  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"subtle  restraints"  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States  must  be  re- 
sisted by  constant  vigilance  and  a  con- 
tinuing awareness  that  such  restraints 
are  harmful  to  the  public  Interest. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers at  Tel  Aviv.  Israel,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Wood,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
discussed  certain  restraints  on  press 
freedom  and  noted  their  dangers. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  Tribune  edl- 
torial  which  comments  on  Mr.  Wood's  re- 
marks in  Israel. 

The  editoriaJ  follows: 

OCB  Frex   Pbzss 

The  current  meeting  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  at  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel,  provided  J.  Howard  Wood,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Tribune  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  association, 
with  occasion  to  summarize  clearly  two 
threats  to  the  freedom  of  the  American  press. 
Direct  and  obvious  attacks  on  freedom  to 
publish  the  news  have  no  standing  in  Ameri- 
can society,  Wood  observed,  but  there  are 
attempts  being  made  to  impose  "more  subtle 
restraints  which  are  10  times  more  difficult 
to  expose  and  combat"  than  overt  censorship 
would  be. 

Two  major  current  threats  to  the  public's 
right  to  know.  Wood  told  his  international 
audience,  are  to  be  found  in  efforts  by  some 
government  officials  to  "manage"  news  of 
government  operations,  and  In  attempts  to 
limit  press  coverage  of  crime  news.  Both 
threats  are  advanced  under  cover  of  lofty 
motives.  The  news  managers  claim  to  be  act- 
ing in  behalf  of  national  security.  Critics  of 
press  coverage  of  crime  news  profess  concern 
lest  defendants  lose  their  right  to  fair  trials. 
But  the  American  newspaper  press.  Wood  told 
his  Tel  Aviv  audience,  is  unitedly  aware  that 
indirect  censorship.  If  it  comes,  will  come 
In  disguise. 

Wood  spoke  In  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican Journalism  when  ^  said  forth-rlghtly 
that  both  national  security  and  the  welfare 
of  citizens  in  court  and  out  require  a  free 
press.  It  is  an  article  in  the  American  faith 
that  freedom  is  both  good  in  itself  and  pro- 
ductive of  many  varied  benefits. 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  that  the  press 
be  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  officials  who 
try  to  hide  shortcomings  under  unnecessary 
security  classifications?  Is  it  in  the  public 
Interest  that  the  press  provide  uncensored 
accounts  of  criminal  acts  and  trials,  among 
other  newsworthy  events,  thus  providing  an 
Indispensable  check  on  arbitrary  actions  b; 
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courts  and  police?  The  answer  given  both  by 
American  history  and  by  today's  American 
newspapers  Is  yes.  We  are  pleased  and  proud 
that  the  able  spokesman  at  Tel  Aviv  for  our 
country  and  Its  press  was  our  own  distin- 
guished publisher,  J.  Howard  Wood. 


Lost:   Incentive 


not.  He  Is  an  Amvlcan  eltlsen  ao  he  Is 
exempt  from  the  Mlllons  flowing  Into  the  far 
eomen  of  the  vorld  and  irhat  makea  It 
really  Ironical  ia  that  It'a  his  oioney,  and 
taie  money  of  men  Uke  him.  tbaVs  lielng  ao 
freely  given  away,  and  spent  with  aucfa  lavish 
hands. 

Because  of  the  almost  unbelievable  op- 
pressiveness of  taxes,  opportunity  has  been 
dealt  a  terrible  blow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a  copy 
of  a  radio  report  made  by  Earl  Night- 
ingale, entitled  "Lost:  Incentive."  It  Is 
timely  and  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  The  report  follows: 
Lost;  Incentive 
The  thing  that  made  this  country  great 
was  an  extremely  precious  thing  called  "op- 
portunity": The  Land  of  Opportunity.  Any 
man  here  has  always  been  free  to  go  for  the 
big  gold  ring  on  the  merry-go-round.  The 
sky  was  always  the  limit,  so  everything  has 
always  been  bigger  here:  bigger  cars,  bigger 
companies,  bigger  homes,  bigger  Incomes, 
bigger  and  better  products  of  all  kinds.  All 
because  of  that  priceless  thing — opportu- 
nity! 

But,  gradually,  the  picture  changed.  untU 
now,  as  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  shows.  It 
seems  to  the  young  man  with  ambition 
hardly  worth  the  effort.  The  problem? 
Taxes!  The  same  kind  of  taxes  that  pulled 
the  bottom  out  of  England's  economy. 

Here's  cm  example  of  how  a  businessman 
can  wind  up  wwklng  for  the  government, 
whether  he  likes  It  or  not. 

Let's  say  a  Mr.  Smith  Is  president  and  sole 
owner  of  Smith  Corporation,  a  small  com- 
pany that  pays  him  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year.  It  pays  100  other  employes  a  total  of 
1500,000  a  year,  has  annual  sales  of  2  million 
dollars. 

First,  government  takes  from  Smith  Cor- 
poration $30,000  in  State  and  local  levies, 
excises  and  other  taxes. 

Second,  government  takes  from  Smith  Cor- 
poration $15,000  In  Social  Security  taxes. 
Assume  this  leaves  the  company  with 
$100,000  profit  before  federal  Income  taxes. 
Third,  government  takes  from  Smith  Cor- 
poration $46,000  In  federal  corporate  Income 
tax.  Profit  has  now  shrunk  to  $53,000.  As- 
sume that  Smith  puts  207o — $10,700  in  new 
equipment,  which  he  must  do  to  stay  com- 
petitive, and  takes  80% — $42,800  as  dividends 
lor  himself. 

Fourth,  government  takes  from  Mr.  Smith 
$28,500  in  personal  taxes  on  his  total  income 
of  $87,800  salary  and  dividends. 

Fifth,  government  takes  from  the  Smith 
employes  $57,000  in  personal  taxes  on  their 
pay- 
Now,  think  a  moment,  from  all  his  work, 
planning,  long  hours  and  sleepless  nights, 
from  the  hard  years  It  took  to  build  a  suc- 
cessful business,  Mr.  Smith  Is  granted  a 
token  $39,300  a  year  while  the  government 
takes  $177,000.  Nothing  can  be  put  aside  for 
possible  difficult  days  ahead. 

Is  there  any  doubt  In  your  mind  who  Mr. 
Smith  Is  working  for?  And  what  happened 
to  the  secret  to  the  whole  thing — that  "op- 
portunity" that  made  the  country  great? 
Where  has  it  fled? 

If  Mr.  Smith  Is  successful,  the  government 
takes  practically  all  of  It.  If  Mr.  Smith 
should  fall.  Tough!  Can  he  ask  for  the  kind 
of  aid  that  the  boys  In  Washington  are  so 
free  with  when  It  comes  to  strangers  and 
noncltlzens  In  foreign  lands?  No,  he  can- 


Rioting  and  Lawlessness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 


OF   FLOBIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
for  the  growing  wave  of  rioting  and  law- 
lessness that  Is  sweeping  throughout 
America  was  expressed  recently  by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Area  3, 
Florida  District,  Civitan  International, 
In  a  council  meeing  assembled  at  Boca 
Raton,  Fla..  Saturday,  July  29,  1967. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  Civitan  In- 
ternational Is  held  In,  this  resolution 
should  be  carefully  read  by  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

I  am  therefore  delighted  to  enclose  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Florida  District  of  Civi- 
tan International  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject: 

Resolction   1 

Whereas.  There  is  a  growlngly  distressful 
and  morally  decadent  trend  In  our  beloved 
coimtry  toward  criminal  activities.  Including 
mTirder,  rape,  mob  violence,  looting,  riot  and 
the  destruction  of  private  projjerty; 

Whereas.  Many  of  our  leaders  In  govern- 
ment. Including  the  national  government, 
and  our  courts  condone  this  Increase  In  crime 
as  excused  by  "economic  conditions"  of  the 
criminals  concerned; 

Whereas,  The  federal  courts,  particularly 
the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  more  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  "rights"  of 
criminals  than  with  the  rights,  personal  wel- 
fare and  even  the  lives  of  Innocent  victims 
and  with  the  safety  of  private  property; 

Whereas,  The  failure  of  our  courts,  and  of 
Congress  to  provide  measures  that  would 
overcome  that  failure,  htis  led  to  dlsresiject 
for  o\ir  law  forces  and  violence  and  some- 
times death  for  men  in  our  forces  of  law  and 
order; 

And  whereas,  a  major  tenet  of  Civitan — a 
canon  of  its  Creed — declaring:  "My  Mind 
teaches  me  respect  for  the  law,  unqualified 
allegiance  to  our  government  and  love  and 
respect  for  the  nag  of  our  Country."  requires 
our  fullest  support  of  law  and  order: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  Civltans 
of  Area  3,  (also  Areas  1  &  2)  Florida  District, 
Civitan  International,  decry  and  deplore,  in 
the  strongest  terms  at  our  command,  the 
criminal  activity  that  has  become  dominant 
in  our  nation; 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  urge  upon 
the  courts,  and  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  limit  their 
over-obsession  with  the  rights  of  crime  and 
criminals  to  the  end  that  they  can  give  a 
greater  measure  of  protection  to  the  rights 
In  law  of  peaceful  citizens  against  crime  and 
the  protection  of  private  property — rights 
our  Founding  Fathers  aimed  to  protect  and 
rights  on  which  the  nation  was  built. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Civltans  com- 
mend. In  general,  the  sacrifices  and  services 
of  our  police  and  other  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers In  their  continuing  dedicated  service  In 


the  face  of  public  apathy  and  the  actual  con- 
donement  by  Irresponsible  citizens  of  attacks, 
both  verbal  and  physical,  upon  them  and 
that  we  pledge  our  support  to  them  in  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order.  Also  that  we 
condemn  the  growing  popular  cry.  raised 
among  elements  that  wish  to  violate  the  law. 
of  "police  brutality" — which  etctually  occurs 
most  Infrequently  In  reality  and  then  only, 
generally.  Is  given  only  In  such  force  as  is 
required  against  criminal   reslsters. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  Civltans  urge 
upon  the  Congress  and  all  State  Legislatures, 
the  need  for  the  passage  of  strengthened  laws 
to  prevent  aU  crimes  against  persons  and 
propterty  that  that  will  render  them  safe 
against  violence,  Including  rioting,  mob  ac- 
tion and  looting. 

And  be  it  finally  resolved,  that  copies  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  Florida  in  the  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  the  President  of  the  FlorlJa 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  Florida  Civitan: 

Donald  P.  Rothweu., 

Got'emor. 

John  W.  Hughes, 

Governor-Elect. 

Leon  W.  Noxl, 

Resolutions  Committee. 

Hugh  H.  SoPEa. 

Resolutions  Committee. 


Crime  Cost  Eqaals  Viet  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Robert  Sheehan,  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  astute  and  progressive  edu- 
cators In  the  field  of  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement  has  written  a  very  ex- 
cellent and  penetrating  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Boston  Globe  this  past  Sun- 
day. As  acting  dean  of  the  pioneering 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  at  North- 
eastern University,  Robert  Sheehan  is 
in  an  ideal  position  to  assess  the  grave 
costs  of  crime  in  this  Nation  and  to  rec- 
ommend constructive  solutions. 

Further,  he  epitomizes  the  great  bene- 
fits that  can  be  reaped  by  continuing 
and  greatly  expanding  the  dialogue  be- 
tween our  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  the  police  and  corrections  pro- 
fessions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  would 
like  to  include  Dean  Sheehan  s  remarks. 
In  the  Record  so  that  all  Members  may 
take  note  of  his  timely  and  most  perti- 
nent analysis: 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe.  Sept    24, 
1967) 
Crime  Cost  Equals  'Viet  War 
(By  Robert  Sheehan,  acting  dean.  College  at 
Criminal  Justice,  NortheeiBtem  University) 
While  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  was 
proclaiming  this  month  that  "public  safety 
Is  the  first  purpose  of  government,"  his  em- 
ployer. President  Johnson,  was  saying  that 
"what  America  needs  is  a  policy  for  action 
against  crime  in  the  streets." 

If  both  men  were  right,  then  government 
Is  falling  sadly  at  its  task. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history 
when  the  public  and  the  Congress  have  been 
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so  aroiiaed,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  much  In 
disagreement  about  a  crime  problem  which 
Is  spreading  like  a  malignancy  acroas  the  face 
ot  the  nation. 

Crime  has  become  a  disease,  seemingly  In- 
curable, affecting  the  security  erf  every  citi- 
zen and  threatening  the  democratic  procees. 
The  statlstios  of  crime  dramatically  point 
out  its  seriousness.  Aooordlng  to  flgiirea  re- 
leased by  the  FBI,  crime  rose  17  percent  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1967.  At  least  two  and 
one-half  million  eerlous  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  this  country  each  year,  costing  the 
citizen  an  estimated  $27  billion  or  approx- 
imately the  same  amount  spent  In  Vietnam. 
The  non-statistic  costs  in  loss  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity.  In  wasted  lives  and 
in  p>ersonal  traiuna  are  staggering. 

The  unfortunate  reality  at  the  core  of 
the  problem  is  that  Cong:ress  has  chosen  to 
do  precious  little  about  It. 

More  is  spent  in  researching  tooth  decay 
In  this  country  than  in  researching  crime.  In 
fiscal  '66,  while  the  police  of  Vietnam  were 
receiving  23  million  American  dollars.  Con- 
gress provided  less  than  (8  million  to  assist 
our  own  police.  This  Is  difficult  to  Justify. 

The  public,  unusually  emotional  about  the 
problem  and  rather  uncertain  anyway  about 
the  propriety  of  the  Federal  government  be- 
coming involved  in  local  law  enforcement, 
has  been  very  vocal  about  crime  but  has  left 
the  solutions  to  Congress. 

Few  in  Washington  have  been  able  to  agree 
on  what  we  should  do  about  crime.  Most 
solutions  have  been  shallow  and  unenlight- 
ened gestures  which  lack  meaning  and  di- 
rection. With  crime  In  the  streets  fast  be- 
coming tJtte  single  most  important  domestic 
concern  In  the  '68  elections,  it  haa  unfortu- 
nately become  a  partisan,  political  issue  In 
Congress. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1967.  conceived 
by  the  President  and  strongly  endorsed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  failed  to  get  support 
In  the  House.  In  amended  state.  It  presently 
resta  within  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  Many  recognized  authorities  in  law 
enforcement  believe  that  If  the  bill  passes  in 
its  present  form  It  will  actually  contribute 
to  lawlessness  and  establish  a  dangerous  and 
wasteful  precendent  for  Federal  funding  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  $75  million 
of  government  money  would  pour  Into  the 
50  states  to  be  doled  out  by  each  governor 
with  little  or  no  control  over  the  spending. 
In  some  of  our  less  sophisticated  states, 
it  is  believed  that  much  of  this  money  would 
be  spent  on  tanks,  guns  and  kill-oriented  riot 
control  equipment  rather  than  on  concen- 
trated research  and  training  to  develop  bet- 
ter police-community  relations  and  more  pro- 
fessional police  departments.  Indeed,  if  dur- 
ing this  past  Slimmer  we  have  seen  Amer- 
ica as  a  nation  at  war  with  Itself,  then  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, wlU  hurl  the  country  Into  a  de- 
pression of  violence,  racial  hatred  and  na- 
tional shame. 

If  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  at 
all  visionary.  It  will  restore  the  bill  to  Its 
original  form,  allowing  the  Attorney  General 
to  administer  the  funds,  thus  providing  a 
control  that  will  minimize  patronage  and 
assure    quality    in    granting    procedures. 

Congress  must  also  act  to  establish  col- 
lege scholarship  aid  for  the  working  police 
officer  and  for  the  yoimg  man  in  college  who 
plans  a  career  in  municipal  police  service. 
Congressman  William         R.  Anderson 

(D-Tenn.),  who  disUnguished  himself  as 
commander  of  the  Nautilus  on  its  historic 
voyage  under  the  North  Pole  (filed  a  bill  in 
the  House  providing  such  scholarships  as 
well  as  low-interest,  partially  forgivable  edu- 
cational loans  for  policemen.  Sen.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  (D-Conn.),  has  had  the  foresight  to 
introduce  the  Anderson  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Crime  Control  Act  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Without  public  pressure,  however,  it  is 
feared  that  the  amendment  will  not  pass 
even  thougb  it  has  strong  support  from  po- 
lice  chiefs    throughout   the   country. 


The  reputations,  and  In  soma  cas«a  tha 
careers,  of  bovm  of  our  goremmental  lead- 
ers In  Washington  may  w»U  reart.  at  least 
in  part,  on  ths  podUons  they  take  to  restore 
this  nation  to  domestic  peace.  Whatever  the 
cost,  this  must  be  done. 


A  Law  That  Diicriminates 


A  Job  Corps  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
additional  indication  of  the  truly  fine 
job  being  done  by  Job  Corps  in  the 
crucially  important  field  of  rehabilitat- 
ing and  redirecting  disadvantaged  young 
lives,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  an  item  ap- 
pearing in  Lou  Panos'  column  "Inside 
Baltimore,"  in  the  September  19  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mr.  Panos  quotes 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  19-year-old 
graduate  of  the  Job  Corps,  who  is  now 
employed  as  a  welder  at  Avondale  Ship- 
yard in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Corps  prepared 
this  young  man  for  a  fine  job  at  a  start- 
ing salary  of  $3.02  an  hour.  Prior  to  his 
Job  Corps  experience,  finding  a  useful 
trade  appeared  to  be  "an  impossible 
task,"  in  his  own  words.  The  young  man 
in  question  is  James  Fleming,  who  hails 
from  Westport  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  commend 
yoimg  Mr.  Fleming  for  so  successfully 
helping  himself  get  out  of  poverty 
through  the  Job  Corps,  and,  with  per- 
mission, I  insert  Lou  Panos'  report  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

A  Job  Corpsmav  Writes 
The  folks  who  run  the  Job  Corp>s  and  other 
anti-poverty    groups    come    in    for    at    least 
their  share  of  raps,  Including  an  occasionally 
bad  one. 

So  It  seems  only  fitting  to  toss  them  a 
bouquet  when  they  obviously  rate  one  like 
this. 

It's  In  a  letter  from  19-year-old  James 
Fleming,  formerly  of  2401  Dorton  court  in 
Westport. 

He  writes  from  the  Gary  Training  Center 
of  the  corps,  in  San  Marcos,  Texas: 

"...  I  will  like  to  extend  my  gratitude 
to  all  the  staff  members  that  helped  along 
in  my  trade,  because  I  must  admit  that  at 
first  It  seemed  Uke  an  impossible  task  for  me. 

"But,  howeve»r  with  your  help  I  finally 
overcome  it  and  now  I'm  a  welder  at  Avon- 
dale  Shipyard  In  New  Orleans,  La. 

"My  starting  salary  there  was  »3.03  an 
hour.  So,  you  see,  I'm  not  doing  too  bad,  and 
I  owe  It  all  to  the  founder  of  Job  Cotp« 
and  also  the  people  like  you  that  make  it 
possible  for  me  and  other  corpsmen. 

"Well.  I'm  enclosing  this  letter  ...  in 
order  that  you  might  put  It  In  the  daily 
newspaper  because  there're  so  many  of  my 
friends  back  home  that  don't  know  the  real 
meaning  of  Job  Corps  or  how  it  ticks,  but  If 
they  could  see  me  now  I  believe  that  they 
will  also  see  tl»e  many  opportunity  that  lie 
ahead  of  them  if  only  they  would  make  the 
first  step  up  tae  ladder.  .  .  ." 

There's  a  poat-ecrlpt  asking  that  the  cost 
of  publishing  the  letter  be  billed  to  ita 
writer. 

No  charge,  Mr.  Fleming. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
session  I  introduced  H.R.  7775  designed 
to  remedy  a  defect  foimd  in  the  labor 
certification  provisions,  section  212(a) 
(14) ,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a)  (14)  (Supp. 
1965-66) ) .  The  present  law  places  an  un- 
warranted burden  upon  the  prospective 
immigrant  who  typically  must  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  this  particular  provision 
while  in  his  owh  coimtry  and  who,  more 
often  than  not,  is  imfamiliar  with  our 
procedures. 

My  bill  would,  by  reverting  to  the  lan- 
guage of  section  212(a)  (14)  prior  to  the 
effective  date  at  the  1965  act,  shift  the 
burden  from  the  Immigrant  back  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  upon  whose  shoulders 
it  rested  prior  to  the  1965  act. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  an  editorial  of  September  16, 
1967,  from  the  Irish  Echo  describing  the 
discriminatory  effect  of  the  present  law 
vis-a-vis  the  Irish  who  have  made  such 
great  contributions  to  the  culture  and 
development  of  this  Nation: 

(From  the  Irish  Echo,  Sept.  16,  1967) 
A  Law  That  Discriminates 
The  fight  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1965  haa  entered  a  new 
and  perhaps  decisive  stage.  A  massive  letter- 
writing  campaign,  spearheaded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Irish  Immigration  Committee,  and  dl- 
rect-ed  to  the  members  of  Congress,  has  been 
initiated. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  letter- 
writing  campaign  should  not  be  under- 
estimated, particularly  since  the  entire  435 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one-third  of  the  Senate  are  up  for  re- 
election in  1968. 

Readers  of  the  Echo  will  recall  how  effec- 
tive a  letter-writing  campaign  can  be  when 
properly  promoted.  Last  year  when  some  pre- 
liminary moves  were  made  to  shift  the  day 
and  site  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade,  a 
deluge  of  maU  was  directed  at  the  Mayor 
and  members  of  the  City  Council  of  New 
York.  This  newspaper  Joined  with  the  St. 
Patrick's  Day  Parade  Committee  and  other 
Irish  organizations  in  that  fight.  The  result 
was  a  decisive  victory. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  greater  and  more 
complicated  problem.  When  the  new  immi- 
gration law  wa«  passed  in  December  1965, 
It  was  rightfully  heralded  lor  its  liberal 
approach  to  immigration  and  for  its  elimina- 
tion of  discrimination  against  manv  na- 
tionalities. 

However,  what  was  not  reckoned  with  was 
the  Interpretation  and  Imptamentation  of  the 
labor  preference  sections  of  the  law  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

Thus,  in  operation  the  law  has  resulted  in 
blatant  dlscrlminBtlon  against  would-be  im- 
migrants from  several  nations — ^particularly 
Ireland.  The  1965  law  simply  exchanged  one 
type  of  discrimination  for  another. 

Undoubtedly,  many  members  of  Congress 
are  unaware  of  this  disgraceful  situation. 
They  lead  a  buey,  complicated  life  with 
scoree  of  Issues  vying  for  their  attention. 
Eacb  of  lis  can  belp  make  them  aware  of 
the  situation.  Write  today  to  your  Congress- 
man and  your  two  Senators.  Write  to  right 
a  wrong. 
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The  Effect  of  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Antimerger  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NBW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  pleased  to  include  a  statement  I  made 
before  the  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regula- 
tion Committee  of  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  its  luncheon,  Tuesday, 
September  26,  1967.  in  Washington.  DC. 
My  speech  follows : 
Enforcimznt  OF  THE  Celler-Kefauver 
Antimesc^er  Act 
(By  Representative  Emantjei.  Celleb,  chair- 
man.   Committee    on    the    Judiciary,    U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Trade  Regulation  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sept.  26. 

1967) 

On  December  29,  1950,  President  Truman 
signed  the  Celler-Kefauver  amendment  to 
Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  was  the 
capstone  to  my  years  of  hard  labor  to  close 
the  "assets"  loophole  that  had  rendered  old 
Section  7  completely  Ineffective.  Some  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  1939  had  reported  to  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee  that  ".  .  .  the 
effectiveness  of  this  section  has  been  com- 
pletely emasculated  as  a  result  of  court  de- 
cisions." Because  the  anti-merger  provisions 
of  the  Clayton  Act  applied  only  to  stock 
acquisitions  of  direct  competitors,  original 
Section  7  had  no  appreciable  impact  on  the 
merger  movement  that  swept  many  indus- 
tries in  the  late  1920s. 

Over  the  last  seventeen  years,  enforcement 
of  Celler-Kefauver  has  shown  its  vast  poten- 
tial. Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made  the 
anti-merger  section  a  veritable  revolution  in 
antl-irust  enforcement.  Between  January, 
1951  and  June  30,  1967,  the  Government  in- 
stituted a  total  of  205  anti-merger  actions. 
Eleven  cases  have  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  Government  has  had  exemplary  suc- 
cess. The  Supreme  Court  has  supported  Gov- 
ernment enforcement  to  a  degree  beyond 
my  greatest  expectations,  and  I.as  made  Cel- 
ler-Kefauver a  powerful  instrument  of  pub- 
lic policy.  It  is  good  public  policy,  everyone 
benefits. 

The  Government's  attack  on  corporate 
mergers  since  1951  has  challenged  assets 
acquisitions  amounting  to  more  than  $8.34 
billion.  Three-fourth  (153)  of  the  complainu 
challenged  acquisitions  by  manufacturing 
and  mining  corporations,  and  Involved  a  total 
of  »6.8  billion.  Eighteen  complaints  were  filed 
against  banking  and  financial  institutions, 
nineteen  cases  involved  companies  in  whole- 
lale  and  retail  trade,  and  five  challenged 
Joint  ventures. 

The  Government  has  had  an  exemplary 
court  record  in  enforcement  of  this  Act. 
What,  however,  has  been  the  economic  con- 
sequence? Here,  as  you  may  suspect,  there  Is 
considerable  disagreement  among  the  au- 
thorities. John  Kenneth  Galbraith  has  made 
a  strident  attaclc  on  contemporary  anti-trust 
policy.  He  dismisses  anti-trust,  and  the  anti- 
merger act,  as  being  largely  irrelevant  to  to- 
day's industrial  organization.  Anti-trust,  he 
says,  is  a  "charade"  designed  "not  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  public"  but  "to  persuade 
people  in  general,  and  British  sociailste  and 
American  liberals  in  particular,  that  the 
market  is  still  extant." 

On  the  other  hand,  other  critics  find  that 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act  has  resulted  in  an 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


attack  on  bigness  and  made  it  vlrtuaUy  Im- 
possible for  big  companies  to  grow  by  merger. 
Fortune  Magazine,  for  example,  has  informed 
the  business  community  that  "recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  go  bo  far  In  prohibit- 
ing specific  mergers  that  any  potential 
merger  of  two  substantial,  healthy  com- 
panies is  logically  subject  to  challenge  under 
the  new  precedents." '  Clearly,  both  Profes- 
sor Galbraith  and  Forfune  cannot  be  right. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Celler-Kefauver 
Act.  we  were  concerned  with  industrial  con- 
centration: both  high  market  concentration, 
when  a  few  top  companies  dominate  a  par- 
ticular market;  and  aggregate  concentration, 
which  measures  the  share  of  all  manufactur- 
ing held  by  the  top  100  or  200  concerns. 
Study  after  study  at  that  time  showed  that 
in  many  of  the  vital  industries  of  the  United 
States,  the  top  four  concerns  controlled  70% 
to  801  of  the  market.  When  Celler-Kefauver 
was  passed,  aggregate  concentration  was  ex- 
periencing a  rapid  Increase.  Between  1947 
and  1950,  the  113  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations' share  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
rose  from  40.0'~c  to  43.5%.  Between  1947  and 
1954  the  top  200  companies'  share  of  value 
added  in  all  manufacturing  corporations  rose 
from  30 -"^  to  37<r;  . 

We  In  Congress  assumed  that  Increases  in 
concentration  could  be  prevented  by  prohib- 
iting horizontal,  vertical,  and  conglomerate 
mergers  which  showed  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity of  substantially  lessening  competition  or 
of  tending  to  create  a  monopoly.  In  other 
words.  Congress,  in  the  Celler-Kefauver 
amendment,  attacked  the  problem  of  increas- 
ing concentration  by  seeking  to  prevent 
those  mergers  which  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
competition. 

Dr.  WiUard  P.  Mueller,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Economics  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
recently  has  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  have  been  achieved 
by  enforcement  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 
His  analysis  finds  that  ",  .  .  the  merger  en- 
forcement program  since  1950  represents  a 
unique  event  in  American  anti-trust  history. 
And  when  measured  by  its  effects,  it  has  had 
a  fundamental  and  widespread  pro-competi- 
tive Impact  on»the  organization  and  per- 
formance of  our  economy."* 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  most  effec- 
tive aspect  of  anti-trust,  and  the  chief  im- 
pa.ct  of  enforcement  policy.  Is  the  deterrent 
effect  produced  by  threatened  prosecutions. 
Dr.  Mueller  produces  some  interesting  figures 
on  deterrent  effects  that  the  legal  rules 
against  horizontal  mergers  produced.  He 
states: 

"In  the  first  four  years,  1951-1954,  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  hori- 
zontal mergers  comprised  about  37%  of  the 
number  and  40%  of  the  assets  of  all  'large' 
acquisitions  in  manufacturing  and  mining. 
[Large  mergers  are  defined  as  thoee  where 
the  acquired  company  had  assets  of  $10  mil- 
lion or  more.)  During  the  next  four-year 
period,  1955-1958,  the  prof)ortion  of  hori- 
zontals declined  somewhat.  But  during  the 
next  four  years,  1959-1962,  horizontal  merg- 
ers dropped  off  sharply,  comprising  only 
about  about  17%  of  the  number  and  19% 
of  the  assets  of  large  acquisitions.  And  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  1963-1966,  horizontals 
accounted  for  about  14%  of  the  number  and 
only  12%  of  the  assets  of  all  large  mergers. 
In  the  last  year,  1966,  horizontal  mergers 
represented  only  8%  of  the  assets  of  all  large 
acquisitions. 

"Not  only  has  the  relative  volume  of  hori- 
zontal mergers  declined,  but  the  absolute 
volume  has  declined  as  well.  The  peak  of 
horizontal  merger  activity  wels  reached  in 
1956  when  there  were  twenty-one  large  hori- 
zontal mergers  with  combined  assets  of  $1.4 
billion.  Although  there  were  60%  more  large 
mergers  in  1966  than  In  1956.  by  1966  the 
number  of  large  horizontal  mergers  had 
fallen  to  twelve  and  Involved  combined  ac- 
quired assets  of  only  $311  million.' 

The  steel   Industry  Is  a  good  example  of 


Celler-Kefauver's  effect  on  concentration.  A 
landmark  case  under  Celler-Kefauver  was 
the  attack  on  the  puroposed  merger  In  1966 
of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  and  Tube  Company,  This  merger 
involved  a  combination  of  $2.9  billion  In 
assets.  Bethlehem  was  the  country's  second 
largest  steel  company,  with  16.3%  of  the 
Ingot  capacity,  while  Youngstown  was  the 
sixth  largest  steel  company,  with  4.6%  of 
the  ingot  capacity.  The  top  four  companies' 
share  of  ingot  capacity  would  have  increased 
from  59%  to  64%. 

The  objective  of  Bethlehem-Youngstown 
was  to  permit  Bethlehem  to  enter  steel  pro- 
duction in  the  Chicago  area.  Celler-Kefauver 
prevented  Bethlehem  from  entering  this 
market  by  the  merger  route.  Since  the  court's 
decision,  notwithstanding  the  many  argu- 
ments by  the  comptanles  at  the  trial  about 
the  necessity  to  merge  In  order  to  penetrate 
the  Chicago  markets  and  successfully  com- 
pete there  ^^-ith  U.S.  Steel,  Bethlehem  has 
entered  this  market  by  internal  growtii,  not 
by  merger.  Internal  growth  is  far  healthier 
for  the  economy.  Its  plant  at  Bums  Haxbor, 
Indiana,  thirty  miles  east  of  Chicago,  was 
started  In  1962  and  was  producing  steel 
plates  by  1964.  Subsequent  Internal  expan- 
sion Includes  production  of  hot  and  cold 
rolled  sheets.  Since  the  case,  both  Bethlehem 
and  Youngstown  have  expanded  significantly 
and  independently  by  internal  growth. 

The  effect  on  concentration  of  the  Celler- 
Kefauver  Act  in  this  case  has  been  described 
as  follows: 

"The  blocking  of  the  Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town merger  had  a  clear  effect  on  the  struc- 
txu-e  of  the  steel  industry.  Between  1954  and 
1963,  concentration  of  shlpmenta  among  the 
top  steel  companies  actually  declined.  Where- 
as in  1954.  the  top  four  companies  accounted 
for  65%  of  the  value  added  by  'blast  fur- 
naces and  steel  mills',  their  share  had  dropped 
to  50%  by  1963.  Thl«  Is  almoet  IdenUcal  to 
the  market  share  of  Youngstown.  Con- 
sequently, had  the  merger  been  permitted, 
concentration  almost  certainly  would  not 
have  declined.  In  fact,  had  this  decision  laid 
down  a  rule  of  law  In  permitting  a  horizontal 
merger  of  this  magnitude,  it  is  higtay  prob- 
able that  Judge  Welnfeld's  'chain  reaction' 
theory  would  have  become  a  reality,  which 
would  have  greatly  increased  concentra- 
tion."* 

The  effect  on  aggregate  conqpntratlon  re- 
sulting from  Celler-Kefauver  enforcement  Is 
not  as  suscepUble  to  measurement.  The  level 
of  aggregate  concentration  in  th«  United 
States  economy  has  risen  steadUy  during  the 
past  century,  and  signlflcantiy  since  World 
War  II.  Between  1947  and  1963,  the  top  200 
manufacturing  firms  expanded  their  sh&r«  of 
the  vEJue  added  by  all  manufacturers  from 
30%  to  41%,  or  over  one-third.  Between  1950 
and  1965,  the  share  of  total  manufacturing 
assets  held  by  the  top  100  companies  rose 
from  38.8%  to  45.4%.  and  the  share  of  the 
top  200  rose  from  46.9%  to  55.4%. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mergers  played 
an  important  role  in  this  increase  in  aggre- 
gate concentration.  Between  1948  and  1965 
the  largest  industrial  corporations  of  1965 
made  at  least  2.692  acquisitions  with  com- 
bined assets  of  $21.5  billion.  Dr.  MueUer  be- 
lieves that  analysis  will  support  the  hypo- 
thesis that  aggregate  concentration  actually 
would  have  declined  after  1954  had  It  not 
been  for  the  continuing  mergers  by  the  top 
200  companies. 

What  would  have  happened  if  Section  7 
had  not  been  amended  In  1950  and  there  had 
been  no  significant  constraints  on  mergers? 
Certainly  the  205  anti-merger  cases  would  not 
have  been  brought  by  the  Government.  The 
more  significant  Impact,  however,  I  would 
imagine,  has  been  the  abandonment  of  many 
contemplated  mergers  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  Government  might  act.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  volume  of  such  aban- 
doned mergers,  but  from  the  statements  of 
businessmen  and  private  anti-trust  counsel, 
the   number  of   potential   mergers  must   be 
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enormous.  Dr.  Mueller  believes  that  an  ex- 
panded effort  against  conglomerate  mergers 
will  be  beneficial  In  this  regard.  He  says: 

"It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  ulUm&te 
Impact  on  aggregate  concentration  of  an  ex- 
panded policy  toward  conglomerate  mergers. 
Chances  seem  good  that  .such  an  expanded 
policy  although  directed  solely  at  antl-com- 
petltlve  conglomerate  mergers,  will  prevent 
further  increases  In  the  share  of  all  manu- 
facturing assets  held  by  the  top  100  or  200  in- 
dustrial corporations.  Tndead.  it  may  well  re- 
sult In  an  erosion  of  their  position."  > 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's enforcement  efforts  with  respect 
to  conglomerate  mergers.  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  Celler-Kefauver, 
was  Intended  to  arrest  anti-oompetltlve  ef- 
fects of  market  pK>wer  in  their  inclplency. 
The  core  queetlon  is  whether  a  merger  may 
substaatially  lessen  competition,  and  this 
neoesearily  requires  a  prediction  of  the  mer- 
ger's impact  on  oompetition,  present  and 
futiire.  The  Siipreme  Court,  in  FTC  vs.  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble,  has  made  it  clear  that  "All 
mergers  are  within  the  reach  of  Section  7, 
and  all  must  be  tested  by  the  same  standard, 
whether  they  are  classlQed  as  horizontal, 
vertical,  conglomerate,  or  other." 

The  Supreme  Court's  definition  of  a  con- 
glomerate merger  is  ".  .  .  one  in  which  there 
are  no  eoooomlc  relationships  between  the 
acquiring  and  the  acquired  firm."  Procter 
and  Gamble's  acquisition  of  Clorox  was  not 
a  true  conglomerate.  It  was,  rather,  a  "prod- 
uct extension"  merger.  The  products  of 
Clorox  complemented  the  soap  business  of 
Procter  and  Gamble.  They  could  be  produced 
with  similar  f  aclUtiee.  marketed  through  the 
same  channels,  and  advertised  In  the  same 
media. 

Although  there  are  other  factors,  one  of 
the  most  slgnlflcejit  tests  In  weighing  antl- 
oompetltlve  effects  is  to  measure  the  potential 
oompetition  in  the  Industry  that  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  acquisition.  In  the  Procter  and 
Gamble  case,  the  findings  clearly  showed  that 
Procto',  the  acquiring  firm,  was  the  most 
likely  entrant.  Further,  this  acquisition 
tended  to  raise  barriers  to  new  entry  by 
other  companies.  The  major  competitive 
weapon  in  the  successful  marketing  of  bleach 
is  advertising.  A  new  competitor  could  have 
found  it  within  his  means  to  compete  against 
Clorox,  whose  advertising  expenditures  were 
relatively  small.  But  a  newcomer,  however, 
would  be  much  more  reluctant  to  face  the 
giant  advertising  expenditures  that  Procter 
could  devote  to  bleach. 

In  my  view,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
much  better,  from  a  competitive  standpoint. 
for  these  large  companies  to  grow  from 
within,  rather  than  to  grow  by  acquisition. 
In  1964,  in  oonrnieutlng  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccnnmlsslon's  decision  on  the  Clorox 
merger,  I  stated : 

"To  few  people  realize  that  this  utilization 
of  corporate  funds  (for  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions) frustrates  government  efforts  to  stimu- 
late Investment  activity  and  economic 
growth  in  two  ways.  Plrsrt,  it  diverts  corporate 
resources  into  mergers  instead  of  the  build- 
ing of  new  plants  and  the  development  of  new 
technical  resources.  Secondly,  through  the 
merger  movement,  econcanlc  concentration 
and  oligopoly  are  increased,  making  our  eco- 
nomic system  lees  competitive  and  flexible. 
Indeed,  the  more  monopoly  c»'  quasl- 
monopoly  there  is  In  America,  the  more  rigid 
are  prices  and  the  less  Incentive  there  Is 
for  biislnesB  to  reduce  prices  to  stimulate 
consumer  demand  and  bxislness  activity."' 
Consequently,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
maintaining  oompetition,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  any  merger  involving  the 
takeover  of  a  dominant  or  leading  firm  in 
one  industry  by  a  dcxnlnant  or  leading  firm  in 
another  industry,  whether  the  two  industries 
are  functionally  related  or  not.  In  the  long 
run,  the  best  protection  few  the  consiuner  is 
to  hold  the  avenues  open  for  potential  en- 


trants who  by  coming  into  or  even  threaten- 
ing to  come  Into  the  market  with  new  capac- 
ity would  hold  prices  near  competitive  levels 
and  pa-event  the  garnering  of  undue  jwoflts 
or  restricted  productivity  in  oligopoly 
industries. 

AlUiough  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  ha*  given  us 
a  few  guidelines  for  consideration  of  con- 
glomerate mergers,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Elucidation  of  reasonable  and  realistic 
standards  for  testing  conglomerate  mergers  is 
still  an  Important  Item  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness. It  has  been  suggested  that  some  mone- 
tary limit  should  be  placed  upon  future  con- 
glomerate mergers  that  may  not  fit  into  the 
Celler-Kefativer  Anti-Merger  mould.  The 
limit  beyond  which  the  conglomerate  could 
not  go  by  merger  would  be  say,  $100,000,000 
of  assets.  Special  treatment  might  be  given 
all  existing  conglomerates.  At  this  stage  of 
the  develc^ment  of  policy  toward  con- 
glomerate mergers,  cases  shoxild  be  litigated. 
OomprehenBlve  trial  records  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  FTC  and  in  the  courts.  Consent 
statements  by  the  Commission  or  by  the  E>e- 
partment  at  Justice  at  this  state  of  enforce- 
ment experience  can  only  result  in  decrees 
whose  remedies  are  based  on  vague,  obscure, 
and  idiosyncratic  foundations. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and  to  discuss 
anti-merger  problems. 

Are  there  any  questions? 


'  Max  Ways,  Fortune,  March   1966,  p.  222. 
'Mueller,  "The  Celler-Kefauver  Act:   Six- 
teen Years  of  Enforcement",  p.  87. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  24-26. 

'  Mueller,  op.  cit..  p.  37. 

•  Mueller,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

•Hon.  Emanuel  Celler.  "Federal  Trade 
Commission  Decision  on  Procter  &  Gamble- 
Clorox  Merger  Is  a  Major  Breakthrough  in 
the  Application  of  the  Celler-Kefauver  Act". 
Congressional  Record.  March  23.  1964  p. 
A1493. 


Milwaukee  Journal  Rightly  Praises  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Appointment  of  Walter 
Washington  as  District  of  Columbia 
Commisiioner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  rightly 
praised  President  Johnson  for  following 
his  modernization  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Walter  E.  Washington  as 
District  Commissioner. 

As  the  Journal  points  out,  the  appoint- 
ment is  noteworthy  for  several  reasons. 
By  appointing  a  Negro  to  this  high  posi- 
tion, President  Johnson  underscores  his 
administration's  determination  to  pro- 
vide equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 
Moreover,  by  naming  a  chief  executive 
with  deep  roots  In  the  District,  a  keen 
Insight  Into  Its  problems,  and  a  broad 
background  of  experience  to  solve  them, 
the  President  reemphaslzed  his  commit- 
ment to  the  District's  welfare. 

I  join  in  commending  this  excellent 
appointment. 

The  text  of  the  Jouinal  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Journal    Sept 

11,  1967] 

Washington  or  Washington 

Appointment  of  a  Negro  as  Washingtons 
mayor  puts  a  man  of  exjjerience  and  ability 
in  charge  of  our  nation's  capital  city  and 
symbolizes  the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  support  the  drive  for  civil  rights 

Walter  E.  Washington  knows  Washington 
He  worked  la  the  federal  housing  field  for 
many  years  and  served  as  head  of  the  na- 
tional capital  housing  authority.  He  went  to 
New  York  last  fall  to  head  that  city's  hous- 
ing agency.  HJs  experience  will  be  valuable  in 
dealing  with  the  major  problem  of  bad  hous- 
ing and  slums  that  plagues  Washington 

President  Johnson  deserves  credit  for  the 
appointment.  For  years  the  congress  h.is  in- 
sisted upon  acting  as  the  city's  commoa 
council  and  has  rejected  efforts  to  give 
Negroes  a  larger  voice  in  local  government. 
Southerners  have  time  and  again  barred  per- 
sons and  programs  purely  on  the  ground  of 
race.  Now  that  congress  finally  has  allowed 
reorganization  of  the  city  government,  there 
Is  opportunity  for  greater  home  rule  and 
more  participation  by  the  large  Negro  popu- 
lation. There  had  been  pressure  on  the  pres- 
ident not  to  name  a  Negro  because  It  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  "reward  "  for  rioting  The 
president  nevertheless  took  the  action  needed 
in  spite  of  critics. 

The  new  mayor  needs  senate  confirmution 
If  he  is  considered  on  the  basis  of  his  quali- 
fications, there  is  nothing  to  worry  about 


University  of  Houston  Cougars,  After  21 
Years,  Break  Into  Football's  Top  10 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  CA8KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  wth 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  today  an  historic  first  In  foot- 
ball. 

My  alma  mater,  the  great  and  growing 
University  of  Houston,  after  21  years  of 
football,  has  finally  broken  into  that 
select  group  known  as  the  top  10  football 
teams  in  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  and 
rooted  for  our  teams,  good  or  bad,  over 
the  years,  welcome  this  historic  first. 
Two  smashing  victories  this  season  have 
brought  the  recognition  a  great  team  and 
coaching  staff  deserve.  All  of  us  In  Hous- 
ton are  proud  of  the  Cougars — proud  of 
their  smashing  victory  over  Florida 
State,  which  routed  Alabama  from  the 
No.  2  position— and  proud  of  their  great 
victory  and  replacement  of  Michigan 
State  as  the  third  ranked  team  last 
Saturday. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Hous- 
ton, I  extend  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  Cougars  and  to  Bill  Yeoman  and  his 
coaching  staff.  May  the  remainder  of 
this  season  be  brightened  with  a  great 
string  of  victories  for  we  have  waited  a 
long  time  to  watch  a  team  such  as  this. 

Notre  Dams  Far  Ahead  in  Two  Polls 
Notre  Dame  gave  the  seers  who  pegged  the 
Irish  to  repeat  this  year  as  No.  1  In  college 
football  no  cause  to  change  their  minds  in 
last  weekend's  opener  and  retains  first  place 
overwhelmingly  in  this  week's  polls  by  the 
wire  services. 
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But  while  Notre  Dame,  which  rolled  over  T--  ArraMMta  Tkat  Work  Botk  WaTS  h*^«".  ^e  could  add.  the  admlnlstraOon  may 

Camornla.  41-8,  Uved  up  to  expectations,  the  *«»■— «i«  '°"  "^      ^^         '  put  the  economy  In  shambles. 

other  preseason  members  of  the  top  three —                 In    short,    Mr.    Fowler's    argximents    work 

Michigan    State    and    Alabama — plummeted  KJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS  both  ways.  As  long  as  the  bureaucracy  is  un- 

whlle  Southern  California,  UCLA  and  out-of-  or  willing  to  do   its  share  by  sacriflclng  non- 

nowhere  Houston  moved  up  to  challenge  the  „^^     _^^  .  .  «.   DITMCCCI  H  essential  projects,  he  is  being  prwumptuous 

J^jjh  HON.   UONALU  KUWirtLlI  and  hypocnucal  to  suggest  that  the  taxpayer 

In  the  Associated  Press  ratings.  It  Is  Notre  q,  nxiNois  should  do  all  the  sacriflclng. 

Dame  with  31  of  a  possible  41  first-place  votes  house  of-  REPRESENTATIVES 

and   390    poU    points    to   340   for    runnerup  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAilVto  ^^__^_^^_ 

southern  Cai.  The  AP  places  Houston— a  37-  Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

L'd'JtIcf  ifcSl'^h."''  °°  ^^-^^>-^-  Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  Courting  the  Union. 

■  tTPi  HAS  tTci,A  SECOND  QUCstlon  of  thc  hour  is  whether  or  not  

„          .,...,.     0=           I,  the  Congress  should  approve  the  10-per-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^^^^.^Z.l^^'^'^T^^;^T^:.  cent  surtax  being  urged  by  the  President^  ^^^^  ^     ,, 

S^e  votes  and  337  points  While  UCLA  edges  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  tax  FI<;HFR 

use  for  runnerup,  266-264  in  its  first  poll  of  surcharge  is  inevitable  and  that  It  must  fivii.  \J.  V.  riisnEiiv 

the  year.  Houston  is  No.  4.  be  approved  to  help  slow  down  the  in-  or  TEEAs 

The  Associated  Press,  which  ran  its  first  flationary  spiral.  There  are  others  who  jjj  the  house  of  representatives 

poll  last  week,  this  time  elevates  Southern  fgei  t^at  the  tax  increase  is  not  needed  tT,„^„„.w„„    eo.«f-.™>w^   o    »o«7 

"c^  from  fourth  to  second  on  the  strength  ^^^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j,  nonessential  Federal  Wednesday,  September  13,  1967 

of  its  17-13  conqu^t  Of  Tex^  which  conse-  .^^^^   ^a^  be  equally  effective  in  stem-  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

''"irtor"w'hthTas''^L^.iS' last  week  mi ng  inflation.                            .  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  ^edi- 

aiSough  it  had  beaten  Florida  State.  33-13.  In   any   event,    the    taxpaymg   public  tonal  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 

In  its  first  game,  zoomed  into  the  No  3  spot  should  not  be  expected  to  bear  the  full  of  the  Thirty-Three  magazine.  Here  Is 

In  place  of  its  latest  victim.  Michigan  State,  burden.    Spending    on    nonessential    or  found  an  excellent  discussion  of  practl- 

ALABAMA  NOW  NINTH  low-prlorlty  Federal  programs  can  and  cal  problems  growing  out  of  the  admln- 

The  Cougars  gained  added  lustre  when  the  should  be  reduced  until  our  financial  sit-  istration  of  our  labor  laws.  The  editorial 

game  Florida  State  team  they  routed  fought  uation  is  In  better  shape.  follows: 

Alabama  to  a  37-37  tie — dropping  the  Crim-  An  excellent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Courting  tkk  Unions 

son  Tide  from  second  to  ninth  in  the  rank-  Tribune    of    September    25.    1967,    aptly  Eto  you  remember  when  a  Supreme  Court 

togs.  Michigan  State  feU  all  the  way  out  of  pgi^ts     OUt     that     the    administration's  decision   settled   things?   When   it  was   the 

the  Top  Ten.  armiment'?  work  both  wavs  last  word,  and  not  the  preamble  to  a  ^lole 

UCLA  jumped  from  sixth  to  fourth  in  the  ^^°li^^";f.„H/i  f^lW^  new  set  of  litigation?  When  res  adjudicata 

AP  ratings  on  the  strength  of  a  40-8  romp  -1"^  eoitoriai  loiiows.  meant  the  thing  had  been  decided,  dammit, 

over     PltUburgh;      Georgia     climbed     from  Tax    Arguments    That    Work    Both    Wats  ^^^^  ^^^.^_  j^  ^^  miUennium,  was  that? 

seventh    to   fifth    by    opening    with    a    30-0  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  Fowler  defended  seems  a  long  time  ago   doesn't  it?  Lately 

triumph  over  Mississippi  SUte;  Colorado  rose  the  proposed  tex  surcharge  in  a  speech  at  the  supreme  Court  decisions  have  sounded  more 

from  ninth  to  sixth  after  tripping  Oregon,  National  Press  club  Thursday,  and  he  dis-  jj^^  opening  guns  than  anytblh*  else  and 

17-13:    Nebraska    Jumped    from    tenth    to  missed  the  public  opposition  to  it  in  some-  ^^^  utigants  of  both  rtdes  go  away  from  the 

seventh  although  idle.  what  cavalier  fashion  as  "wholly  normal  but  j^^jj^  ^j  justice  freshly  provoked  and  mutter- 

The  Top   Ten   in   each   poll   has   the  same  uninXormed."  ^g  ^j  revenge.  The  test  casee  which  follow 

membership  except  that  Texas  failed  to  make  jj^   ^^^    ^^at    Congress    would   be   playing  more    often    than    not   reopen    the    Usue   ab 

It  in  the  UPI  vote.  The  coaches  rate  Mis-  ..political    Russian    roulette"    if    it    allowed  initio,  and  the  root  premise  at  the  Court's 

sourl  No.  10.  jj^ij  ^  jj^  influenced  by  public  opinion  and  reasoning— the    reasoning    which    informed 

the  rankings  jjjjjj  ^j^g  result  would  be  "an  economy  In  the  majority  opinion,  since  become  the  law 

A.';!iociated  Press  shambles.  "  He  didn't  predict  the  rate  of  in-  of  the  land — finds   Itself  Exhibit  A.  Again. 

The   Top   Ten.    with    first    place   votes    In  flation  that  would  ensue,  but  he  did  recall  And  again.  And  yet  again, 

parentheses,  season  records  and  points  on  a  that  during  the  Korean  war  the  dollar  lost  rj^^  question  suggests  Itself  whether  it's 

10-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  basis:  purchasing  power  at  a  rate  of  6 '4  per  cent  a  ^^  jjjyj,j^  harder  nowadays  for  the  citizens  of 

1  Notre  Dame   (31) 1-0    390  >ear.  At  this  rate,  he  said,  the  average  family  ^^    admittedly    complex    country    to    stay 

2.  Southern  California    (4).—      2-0    340  would  loee  more  thru  Inflation  than  from  briefed.  Or  are  they  Just  harder  to  make  law 

3.  Houston    (6) 2-0     279  the  tax  increase.  for,  for  some  reason  or  other?  Or — one  shud- 

4.  UCLA    2-0     275  These  are  all  stock  arguments  in  behalf  of  (jers  at  one's  own  boldness  In  framing  the 

5.  Georgia    I" 1-0     260  the  tax  increase,  and  they  might  be  persua-  unworthy  suspicion — Is  it  Just  that  the  Su- 

6.  Colorado    2-0     118  sive  if  the  choice  facing  us  were  simply  to  preme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  handing 

7.  Nebraska   1-0       79  raise  taxes  10  per  cent  on  the  one  hand  or  to  down   some  very  wrongheaded  decisions   of 

8.  Texas    0-1       76  suffer  inflation  on  the  other.  late? 

9.  Alabama    0-0-1       75  But  it  is  not.  For  one  thing,  there  is  going  Alas.  Consider  the  action  ot  the  Court  in 

10.  Purdue 1-0       70  to   be   Inflation   anyway;    the  proposed  sur-  the  AlUs-Chalmers   case  ot  recent  memory. 

Others   receiving    votes,   listed    alphabet!-  charge  woxUd  offset  only  about  one-quarter  xhe     Court's    decision — ^that    the     National 
cally:  Army,  Clemson,  Florida,  Florida  State,  ot  the  expected  deficit  and  would,  therefore,  Labor  Relations  Board  wa«  within  its  rights 
Georgia    Tech,    Louisiana    State.    Memphis  affect  only  the  degree  of  Inflation.  to  rule  that  unions  may  impose  large  fines 
State.  iUami,  Fla..  Michigan  State,  Mlnne-  More  Important.  Mr.  Fowler  and  the  rest  on  their  members  and  enfc«-ce  them  by  law- 
sota,    Missoxiri,    Navy.    Northwestern,    Okla-  of  the  Johnson  team  Ignore  completely  some-  suit — covers  a  lot  of  ground  In  a  few  words. 
homa,  Oklahoma  State,  Oregon  State,  South  thing  that  most  taxpayers  know  very  well:  This  is  perhaps  not  apparent  on  a  quick  run- 
Carolina,  Syracxise,   Tennessee.   Texas   Tech.  that    inflation  can  be  fought  Just  as  effec-  through,  but  the  NLRB  was  not  slow  to  press 
West  Virginia.  Wyoming.  tively   by   reducing   spending   as   by  raising  its  gains,  and  less  than  two  weeks  after  it 
jintHP         Tnt  m  t  nn  1  taxcs.   Yet   scarccly   a   word   has  been  said  was  upheld  by  the  Court  it  took  action  which 
unitea  I'ress  international  about    economies   since   Mr.    Johnson's   last  clearly  constitutes  the  biggest  quantum  Jimip 
I.Notre  Dame    (27) 1-0     337  promise  to  cut  out  all  nonessential  spending,  forward    for    the    union    movement    In    this 

2.  ULCA    (2) 2-0     266  On  the  contrary,  new  s{>endLng  projects  keep  country  In  recent  years:  it  endorsed  the  right 

3.  Southern  California  (I) 2-0    264  popping  up  in  areas  having  nothing  to  do  of  unions  to  have  employees  discharged  from 

4.  Houston  (5) 1-0     251  with  the  war.  and  the  federal  civilian  pay-  their  Jobs  under  a  union  shop  agreement  for 

S.Georgia    1-0     193  roll  continues  to  expand.  what  amounted  to  fines  for  non-attendance 

6.  Nebraska    1-0     112  Mr.  Fowler's  "uninformed"  taxpayer  would  at  union  meetings. 

7.  Colorado 2-0       93  ^e   quite   Justified,   therefore,   in   dismissing  The   ImpUcaUons   of    this   are   staggering. 

B   Ai^h"* ft_nl?      «T  ^^-   P°^''"'s   attitude  as  "a  wholly   normal  and   particularly   anomalous   in   this   period 

10   VI    "^ iln      ^n  **"*  selfishly  misguided  reluctance  to  sacri-  of   clvll-rtghu  frenzy.  For  the  first  Ume  a 

u.  Missouri 1-0      60  Q^  any  federal  plane."  The  administration,  man's  union  may  interpose  itseU  between 

Second  10 — 11,  Wyoming,  44;  12.  Texas,  36:  this  taxpayer  could  properly  say,  is  playing     him  and  his  employer  for  its  oxen  purposes, 

13,   Florida,    28;    14,    Northwestern,    27;     15,  "political  Russian  roulette"  by  Its  stubborn  and    the   most   confirmed   union   man   must 

Texas  Tech.    13;    16.   Georgia   Tech.    10;    17.  determination  to  proceed  as  usual  with  the     recognize   that  here   is  something  very  new 

Memphis  Stete.  9;  18.  Michigan  State,  Syra-  moon  project  and  by  its  calculated  blindness     In  the  vexed  history  of  U.S.  labor  relations, 

cuse  and  Florida  State,  7.  to   waste  in  other  programs  ranging  from     Before  this  time,  even  a  man  who  was  pulled 

Other  teams   receiving   votes:    Tennessee,  foreign   aid   to  the  maintenance  of  a  sub-     out  on  sti'lke.  against  his  better  Judgment. 

Navy.  Michigan,  Brigham  Young.  Louisiana  versive    activities    control    board    with    njo     In  Implementation  of  a  union  grievance  with 

State.  Army,  Mississippi  and  Princeton.  duties  to  ^eak  of.  By  persisting  In  this  be-  an  employer  who  was.  In  our  man's  Judg- 
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ment,  blamelMs,  oould  know  at  least  tliat 
bis  union  was  trying  to  Mivance  the  gener- 
al— i.e.  blfl — welfare  even  U  It  waa  running 
out  of  control.  Now,  -tH.Tiv.  xo  the  KIMS 
and  tbe  Supreme  Court,  hl«  unVon,  no  longer 
an  association  of  men  like  himself  grouped 
to  advance  and  protect  their  common  Inter- 
ests, but  rather  a  legal  fiction  federally  em- 
powered to  punish,  may  enter  the  privileged 
relationship  between  himself  and  his  em- 
ployer and  Blinder  it.  Virtually  at  will.  It 
should  be  added,  since  the  effective  safe- 
guards on  the  conduct  of  union  leadership 
are  few  enough  and  provenly  feeble. 

The  AUls-Chalmers  doctrine  did  not  spring 
from  the  noble  brow  of  anyone  now  on  the 
highest  bench:  It  Just  growed,  which  Insidi- 
ous union  legislation  Is  all  too  prone  to  do, 
out  of  previous  bad  Judicial  Judgment,  Cf. 
165  NLRB  No.  97,  Locol  171  Pulp  <fe  Paper 
Workers  (Boise  Cascade  Corp.) .  An  employee 
protested  to  the  NLRB  his  union's  exaction 
Of  higher  dues  under  threat  of  discharge  un- 
der a  imion  shop  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployer. His  arrears  included  certain  sums 
which  the  union  compelled  him  to  pay  for 
non-attendance  at  meetings,  a  punitive  de- 
vice greatly  favored  by  unions  but  prohibited 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947,  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  NLRB  since  1950.  The  pivotal 
point  Is  worth  stressing:  Taft-Hartley  con- 
fines discharge  under  union  shop  agreements 
to  employes,  falling  to  pay  dues.  The  use  of 
"refunds."  "rebates,"  or  other  devices — fines, 
actually,  against  non-cooperating  members, 
since  the  "rebates"  go  to  those  who  toe  the 
mark.  Is  proscribed. 

Suddenly,  in  1967,  after  seventeen  years  of 
Interpreting  such  cases  in  the  light  of  such 
reasoning,  the  NLRB  stated  that  In  the  Local 
171  Cascade  case:  "The  Board  has  ...  re- 
considered its  decisions  in  those  cases  and  a 
majority  of  the  Board  has  decided  to  overrule 
those  decisions."  Very  little  more  time  and 
space  were  given  to  the  matter,  over  and 
above  this  extraordinary  about-face,  although 
something  was  said  about  restrictions  on 
\mlon  fines  constituting  "an  unwarranted  in- 
tnislon  Into  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  tmion." 
Nothing,  you  may  be  certain,  was  said  about 
any  unwarranted  intrvision  of  a  union  Into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  one  of  its  members! 

The  dissenters  on  the  Board  (the  decision 
was  3-3)  pointed  out  the  frightening  pos- 
sibilities growing  out  of  the  case : 

1)  The  device  of  the  "refund"  permits  the 
union  to  do  covertly  what  It  Is  prohibited 
from  doing  outright :  "The  employe  who  does 
not  wish  to  engage  in  \inlon  activities  must 
pay  for  that  privilege." 

2)  With  such  a  precedent,  unions  may  im- 
pose Just  about  any  requirements  they 
choose,  and  enforce  compliance  by  threat  of 
discharge  under  a  union  shop  clause.  "The 
variety  (of  objectives  sought  by  the  union)" 
the  minority  opinion  continued,  "la  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  re- 
sourceful union  leaders." 

Showing  that  it  means  what  It  says  (My 
own  troubled  imagination  had  doubted  It) . 
the  Board  early  this  year  ruled.  In  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  case  (NLRB  No.  38),  that  the 
employer  In  question  may  not  exercise  his 
own  discretion  in  the  face  of  union  demand 
for  an  employe's  dismissal.  If  the  dereliction 
Involves  "dues,"  whatever  these  sums  are  in 
actuality,  the  employer  has  no  choice  but  to 
put  his  power  and  prestige  (eroded  as  they 
may  be)  behind  the  union  effort  to  discipline 
bis  employe. 

Comes  now  Allis-Chalmers,  under  which 
doctrine  a  union  can  levy  astronomical  fines 
for  anything  it  chooses  to  call  "conduct  tm- 
becoming  a  union  member,"  and  can  collect, 
on  the  employe's  wages  or  property.  If  he  still 
refuses  to  pay,  the  union  may  bring  suit 
against  the  employer  for  spedflc  performance 
of  the  union  shop  clause.  The  employe  can  do, 
precisely,  nothing. 

Tbe  court  bas  really  tUted  tbe  board  this 
time. 


*^oman  in  the  News :  RepretentatiTe  Lco- 
■or  SomraB"— A  Profile  oi  «■  Ovt- 
cUmding  Member  of  Congttatf  by  die 
New  York  Pott 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  enjoy  reading 
a  personality  feature  in  the  Weekend 
magazine  of  the  New  York  Post  for  Sat- 
urday, September  2.  1967,  about  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  which  tells  a  great 
deal  about  the  character  and  integrity 
and  ability  of  this  outstanding  Member 
of  Congress. 

The  article,  written  by  Helen  Dudar  of 
the  New  York  Post,  describes  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan's  vigorous  and  valiant 
battle  for  effective  consumer  credit  leg- 
islation as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  In 
this  connection,  the  article  gives  a  fasci- 
nating insight  into  the  kind  of  family 
In  which  Mrs.  Sullivan  grew  up  and, 
thus,  helps  to  explain  the  high  moral 
plane  on  which  she  attacks  issues  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  American  family. 

For  example: 

During  her  .St.  Louis  childhood,  simple  cal- 
culation in  the  uses  of  a  dollar  was  fairly 
crucial.  Born  Leonor  Alice  Kretzer,  she  was 
one  of  nine  children  In  a  close-knit  Catholic 
family  with  ancestral  German  habits  of  dill- 
gent  thrift  and  hard  work. 

Her  father,  like  his  father  before  him.  was 
a  custom  tailor.  "When  times  were  good  we 
were  comfortable.  When  they  weren't,  we 
struggled.  Thank  goodness,  we  were  reared 
In  a  family  that  realized  you  had  to  work  for 
what  you  got.  There  were  six  girls,  and  my 
mother  made  every  stitch  of  clothing  we 
wore.  As  we  grew  up,  we  knew  we  had  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  younger  ones  In  the 
family." 

Much  of  the  article  relates  to  Con- 
gresswoman  Sullivan's  work  on  the 
Banking  Committee  and  on  consumer 
Issues,  but,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, I  am  greatly  privileged  to  have  her 
as  the  ranking  member  of  that  commit- 
tee where  she  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  and  as  a  member  also 
of  the  Subcommittees  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  on  the  Coast  Guard.  She  Is 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Members  of 
Congress  and  also  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular. We  all  respect  her  ability  and  ad- 
mire her  graciousness  and  charm. 

I  feel  that  this  article  by  Helen  Dudar 
in  the  New  York  Post  Is  one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  read  about  the  Honorable 
Leonor  Kjietzer  Sullivan  and  I  take 
pleasure  In  calling  It  to  the  attention  of 
all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  by 
inserting  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


[From  the  Weekend  Magazine  of   the   New 

York  Post,  Sept.  2,  19671 
Woman  at  thb  Nrws — REPRESENXATrvE  Leo- 

NOK     StTLUVAN:      "iF     I     WANT     SOMETHING 

Badlt  ESJOtrOH" 

(By  Helen  Dudar) 

Just  about  the  only  political  ammuiuiion 
avaUable  to  foas  of  Rep.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan's 
"truth  In  lending"  biU  is  the  fact  that  in 
this  easy  age  of  credit  the  sponsor  is  almost 
subverslvely  attached  to  a  personal  p.'-incipie 
of  paying  cash  for  everything. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  a  Democrat  from  St  Louis 
has  served  in  the  House  for  nearly  15  years! 
some  of  which  have  been  spent  worrying  the 
cosmetics  industry,  infuriating  poultry  proc- 
essors and  upsetting  advocates  of  economy  in 
welfare  programs. 

Now,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Bunking 
and  Currency  subcommittee  on  consumer  af- 
fairs, she  is  firmly  pressing  for  a  credit  dis- 
closure bill  tougher  than  a  Senate-approved 
measure  and  with  more  teeth  than  the  Ad- 
ministration asked  for. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  good-humoredly  describes 
herself  as  "one  of  those  funny  persons  who 
saves  before  she  buys.  If  I  want  something 
badly  enough.  Ml  do  without  other  things  In 
order  to  get  It."  She  even  pinched  pennies 
for  a  year  to  finance  her  first  primary  fight 
for  her  late  husband's  House  seat. 

By  telephone  from  Washington,  where  she 
was  fighting  a  siege  of  flu  and  laryngitis,  the 
Congresswoman  volunteered  the  Information 
that  once,  years  ago,  she  did  buy  something 
on  an  Instalment  plan. 

Fresh  out  of  high  school  and  earning  a  pit- 
tance on  her  first  Job,  she  determined  to  make 
her  m\islc-lovlng  family  a  Christmas  gift  of 
a  console  vlctrola,  which  is  what  they  used 
to  call  a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  record 
player.  "I  paid  for  it  over  a  year's  time  and 
when  it  was  all  paid  for  found  that  the  credit 
costs  almost  equaled  the  price  of  the  vlc- 
trola." 

The  experience,  one  gathers  from  the  cheer- 
ful account,  was  not  so  much  traumatic  as 
educational.  Mrs.  Sullivan  is  an  even-tem- 
pered woman  without  any  taste  for  personal 
dramatics.  She  is  also  lively,  amiable,  un- 
complicated, direct  and  open.  There  is  almost 
nothing  she  will  not  talk  about  except  her 
blrthdate,  which  Is  one  of  the  best -kept 
secrets  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Congresswoman  is  In  her  50s.  a  tall, 
erect  lady,  with  gray-streaked  brown  hair. 
She  wears  warm  colors,  loves  Jewelry,  uses 
ma.scara,  buys  too  many  hats  and  shoes,  con- 
fesses to  a  constant  battle  with  a  half-dozen 
unwanted  pounds  and  has,  according  to  a 
gallant  admirer,  "the  best-looking  legs  in 
Congress." 

Personal  preferences  aside,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
is  convinced  that  credit-buying  is  "good 
and  necessary — and  it  has  helped  build  up 
the  economy  of  our  country."  But.  she  la 
concerned  about  the  "misuses  and  the  over- 
sell" and  the  lack  of  candor  about  credit 
terms. 

"People,"  she  says,  "should  be  able  to  know 
exactly  what  it  costs  to  use  other  people's 
money  for  something  they  want  to  buy  ' 

The  Senate  bill  requires  disclosure,  by 
annual  rates  and  dollar  amounts,  of  the  costs 
of  loans  and  of  such  major  Instalment  pur- 
chases as  cars,  large  appliances  and  furni- 
ture. One  of  the  most  controversial  points 
of  Mrs.  Sullivan's  measure  is  a  section  ex- 
tending requirement  to  department  store 
revolving  charge  accounts. 

At  hearings  recently,  retail  representatives 
kept  trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  It 
was  Impossible  to  compute  an  annual  rate 
on  their  monthly  114  per  cent  "service 
charge"  on  unpaid  balances  because  the  bal- 
ances varied  from  month  to  month.  An  ob- 
server, watching  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man gently  drum  her  fingers  through  a  lot 
of  the  testimony,  said,  "You  could  almost  see 
the  comptometer  keys  working."  As  a  veteran 
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operator  of  accounting  machines.  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan is  a  hard  woman  to  convince  that  1^ 
ner  cent  a  month  does  not  represent  an 
annual  interest  rate  ot  18  per  cent  a  year. 

During  her  St.  Louis  chUdhood,  simple 
calculation  in  the  uses  of  a  doUar  was  fairly 
crucial.  Bom  Leonor  Alice  Kretzer,  she  was 
one  of  nine  chlldern  In  a  cloee-knlt  Catholic 
family  with  ancestral  German  habits  of 
diligent  thrift  and  hard  work. 

Her  father,  like  his  father  before  him,  was 
a  custom  tailor.  "When  times  were  good  we 
were  comfortable.  When  they  weren't,  we 
rtruggled.  Thank  goodness,  we  were  reared 
in  a  family  that  realized  you  had  to  work 
for  what  you  got.  There  were  six  girls,  and 
my  mother  made  every  stitch  of  clothing  we 
wore.  As  we  grew  up,  we  knew  we  had  respon- 
jjbllities  to  the  younger  ones  in  the  family." 

Neither  college  nor  a  career  interested  her. 
"My  dear."  she  said  mildly,  "all  I  wanted 
was  a  good  husband,  a  big  family  and  a  nice 
home."  She  speaks  with  uncomplaining 
regret  of  her  childlessness,  but  then  adds 
brightly,  "Yet  I've  loved  every  Job  I  ever  had." 

The  first  one  was  sorting  toll  tickets  for 
the  local  telephone  company.  Conscientious 
and  quick  to  learn,  the  young  Leonor  Kretzer 
worked  her  way  into  the  billing  department 
and  used  her  lunch  hours  to  teach  herself 
to  operate  a  comptometer.  Later  she  got  a 
Job  in  a  business  school  and  finally  wound  up 
nmnlng  one. 

At  some  point  in  those  years,  a  match- 
making dentist  decided  that  she  and  an- 
other patient,  a  politically  ambitious  at- 
torney named  John  Berchmans  Sullivan, 
would  be  an  ideal  couple,  and  he  scheduled 
appointments  for  them  at  the  same  hour. 

The  courtship  last  10  years.  Miss  Kretzer 
liked  everything  about  her  suitor  except  his 
Intense  Involvement  in  municipal  politics. 
"I  had  an  idea  there  was  some  taint  attached 
to  politics,"  she  said. 

They  might  never  have  married  If  Sullivan 
had  not  won  a  Congressional  seat  in  1940. 
St  Louis  proved  to  be  so  lonely  without  him 
that  the  following  year  Leonor  Kretzer  be- 
came Mrs.  Sullivan.  By  then,  the  U.S.  was 
at  war  and  Congress  was  feverishly  busy,  as 
well  as  understaffed. 

"In  those  years,  if  you  wanted  to  see  any- 
thing of  your  husband,  you  went  to  his  office 
and  worked  for  him."  Prom  a  disdainful  by- 
stander, she  was  gradually  converted  Into  a 
fervent  politician.  "My  husband  loved  our 
form  of  government.  His  whole  pK>lltlcal 
life — and  I  think  mine,  too — was  spent  in 
doing  what  he  could  to  make  life  better  for 
the  individual  and  the  home." 

After  a  few  years,  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  run- 
ning her  husband's  office  and  his  campaigns. 
He  died,  at  the  age  of  53,  In  1951.  For  the 
special  election  for  a  successor,  St.  Louis 
Democrats  passed  up  his  -widow  in  the  belief 
that  "a  woman  couldn't  win."  They  lost  it  to 
the  Republicans,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  went  to 
work  for  another  Missotiri  House  Democrat, 
"saving  my  earnings  because  I  knew  I'd  have 
to  finance  my  own  primary  campaign." 

In  1952,  running  against  seven  men,  she 
captured  the  Democratic  nomination  and 
then  defeated  the  Republican  incumbent. 
She  has  been  winning  ever  since.  In  recent 
years  with  better  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote.  Her  district,  which  cuts  through 
central  St.  Louis,  includes  some  of  the  city's 
richest  residents  and  many  of  Its  poorest. 

In  Congress,  specializing  In  "the  things  a 
woman  normally  knows  more  about  than  a 
man."  Mrs.  Sullivan  ba«  concentrated  on 
being  a  friend  to  the  consumer  and  a  partisan 
of  the  poor.  One  of  her  most  successful 
efforts  achieved  federal  inspection  of  poultry 
processing  plants,  some  of  which,  befor* 
1957.  were  as  unsanitary  as  meat-packing 
plants  had  been  50  years  before. 

She  has  labored  effectively  for  pre-testing 
chemical  addlOves  used  in  food  and  for  fed- 
eral control  of  barbiturates,  but  In  14  years 
i>M  been  unable  to  persuade  Congress  on  the 
taue  of  pre-testing  cosmetics.  A  modest  but 


faithful  user  of  make-up,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
-wants  to  protect  women  from  hair- coloring 
that  produces  baldness  and  fake  fingernails 
that  loosen  real  ones.  Congressmen,  she  says, 
are  "downright  scared  to  do  anything  that 
could  be  construed  as  interfering  with  wom- 
en's Inherent  right  to  try  to  be  more 
beautiful." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  frankly  enjoys  being  one  of 
11  women  in  the  House:  "The  men  listen  to 
us  when  we  speak — although  -they  don't  al- 
ways follow  our  advice."  Feminine  and  lady- 
like, she  is  not  without  muscle  or  the  capac- 
ity to  apply  It  when  and  where  she  feels  It 
is  necessary. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  House  Agriculture 
Committee  hostile  to  the  food  stamp  plan 
came  up  with  some  crippling  amendments  to 
the  program.  Now  food  stanaps  are  Mi:'s>  Sul- 
livan's baby.  She  battled  for  10  years  for  the 
1964  legislation  which  gives  welfare  recipients 
a  chance  to  buy  adequate  and  nutritious 
provisions. 

The  Congresswoman  bided  her  time. 
Finally,  when  a  pet  piece  of  committee  legis- 
lation arrived  on  the  floor — a  regional  bill 
favoring  peanut  farmers — she  organized  a  re- 
volt, rallying  enough  votes  to  kill  it.  She  is 
now  calmly  waiting  for  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  see  things  her  way. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  lives  In  a  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment In  Arlington,  Va.,  ■with  a  gleaming,  sel- 
dom-used kitchen.  She  likes  to  cook,  sew  and 
ride  horses — activities  curtailed  by  the  12- 
hour  day  she  spends  on  the  Hill. 

A  thousand  letters  come  to  her  office  every 
week,  and  she  is  fanatic  about  reading  each 
one  and  seeing  to  answers.  One  weekend  in 
each  month  she  tries  to  get  home  "to  see 
what's  happening  in  the  poverty  programs,  In 
public  housing,  In  the  neighborhood  centers." 
Prom  time  to  time  there  are  big  neighbor- 
hood street  meetings  where  she  can  get  to 
talk  to  constituents. 

"I  like  to  be  close  to  them,"  she  explained, 
"and  I  like  to  know  what  they're  thinking." 


Time  To  Salote  the  Achiever 


l-^l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI%'ES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  finally  a  realization  by  many 
Americans  that  we  must  congratulate 
those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  hard  to  achieve  success — be 
it  in  school,  industry,  or  homemaking. 
One  of  the  best  articles  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  to  read  on  "self  pity"  and 
"achievement"  was  an  editorial  by  WTTI- 
TV,  of  Milwaukee. 

I  would  like  to  place  it  In  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
share  the  sentiments  of  the  editorial 
writer  with  whom  I  am  in  complete 
agreement: 
When   Do   We   Stop   Carrying   the   Cetino 

towkl    and    hou>inc    trk   hand    ot   thx 

PAILtTRE? 

"To  fail  a  student  Is  bad."  So  says  a  New 
Jersey  educator.  He  feels,  if  you  faU  a  child 
In  class  .  .  .  th&t  child  wlU  consider  bimseU 
a  "lotisy  student"  ...  to  use  his  words.  The 
yotmg  pupU  -wlU  become  neurotic,  feel  guilty 
and  actually  seek  punishment  for  himself  by 
acquiring  more  faUlng  grades.  What  nonsense 
thatU! 

When  do  we  stop  pitying,  coddling  .  .  . 
sotneUmee,  extolling  the  "failures"  among  us? 
RecenUy.   Dr.    MlUer   Upton,    President    of 


Belolt  College,  said  this:  "I  have  Just  about 
reached  the  end  of  my  tolerance  for  the  waf 
our  society  seems  to  have  sympathetic  con- 
cern only  for  the  misfits,  the  pervert,  the 
drug  addict,  -the  drifter,  the  ne'er-do-well, 
the  maladjusted,  the  chronic  criminal,  the 
under-achlever,  the  loser  ...  in  general,  the 
underdog.  It  seems  to  me"  .  .  .  says  Dr.  Up- 
ton .  .  .  "we  have  lost  touch  with  reality  and 
become  warped  in  our  attachments,  if  not  in 
fact  .  .  .  psychotic." 

Bravo,  Doctor  Upton!  That  says  it  well! 
When  do  we  stop  carrying  the  crying  towel 
and  holding  the  hand  ...  of  the  failure? 
We  grant,  of  course,  that  there  are  failures, 
unfortunates  who  cannot  help  themselves 
.  .  .  and  must  be  guided,  encouraged  and 
cared  for.  However,  in  our  anxiety  to  help 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves  .  .  .  our 
cup  of  sympathy  and  pity  runneth  over.  Now 
.  .  .  mor'e  and  more,  it  seems,  we  drool  with 
pity  over  those  who  can  and  should  help 
themselves.  We  encourage  self-pity  ...  re- 
sign them  to  failure  .  .  .  and  kill  any  per- 
sonal incentive  they  might  possess. 

Isn't  it  time  we  started  to  honor,  to  salute, 
to  commend  the  achiever?  Let's  start  saying 
(and  say  It  over  and  over  again)  that  It  is 
better  to  win  than  to  lose  .  .  .  better  for  a 
student  to  receive  an  A  than  a  C.  And,  out- 
side the  classroom,  let's  admit  that  because 
of  those  who  do  achieve  tlirough  bard  work 
and  determined  effort  .  .  .  all  of  us  live  bet- 
ter lives.  As  Dr.  Upton  says:  "The  only  people 
I  feel  sorry  for  are  those  who  feel  sorry  for 
themselves."  Tliat  educator  tn  New  Jersey 
would  wipe  out  all  competition  In  the  class- 
room and  have  the  teacher  constantly  cater 
to  students  with  the  low  grades.  Frankly,  we 
hope  there  are  more  Dr.  Uptons  in  our  school 
systems  than  pitiful  educators  like  the  man 
from  New  Jersey.  Let's  start  telling  oiir  young 
people  .  .  .  and  our  older  people  too  .  .  . 
that  it's  not  all  right  to  be  a  misfit,  a  loser. 
Let's  drop  such  self-pity.  It  could  destroy 
us.  Let's  praise  the  achiever  .  .  .  and  Inspire 
others  to  become  achievers. 


Dr.  Walter  Heller  Comments  on  10-Per- 
cent Sortax  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent economic  letter  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Econcnnle  Advisers, 
sets  forth  some  thought-provoking  and 
significant  economic  analysis. 

Dr.  Heller,  who  is  presently  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, and  who  is  also  a  lilghly  respected 
economist,  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  a  tax  increase.  His  comments 
are  of  great  value  and  deserve  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Members  of  Congress  for 
their  consideration,  as  follows: 

Economic  Odtlook  and  Pouct 
(By  Walter  W.  HeUer) 

Seldom,  given  the  Imperfections  In  the 
"science"  of  forecas-ting,  can  one  stand  In 
September  on  one's  QNP  forecast  of  Jan- 
uary. Yet,  both  In  profile  and  tn  level,  U.S. 
economic  activity  In  1967  has  thtu  far  come 
obligingly  close  to  the  pattern  laid  out  in 
this  Letter  last  January: 

"A  rather  soft  economy  In  the  first  half 
of  1967,  gaiixlng  momentum  In  the  second 
half  and  pushing  toward  a  fourth  quarter 
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ONP  of  $800  bllllcm  or  a  bit  beyond."  Subject 
to  a  margin  of  error  growing  mainly  out  of 
the  automobile  strike,  fourth  ONP  should  be 
about  $806  billion. 

"A  1967  GNP  in  the  neighborhood  of  $780 
billion,  or  about  $42  billion  above  1966." 
Adjusting  the  January  forecast  for  statistical 
revisions  in  the  benclunarlt  1966  GNP  fig- 
ure— upward  to  $743  billion — brings  my  1967 
figure  to  nearly  $785  billion. 

Needleae  to  aay.  the  forecast  received  an 
Important  assist  from  a  strongly  stimulative 
fiscal  policy.  Including  the  early  reinstate- 
ment of  Investment  inoentlvee  and  a  poet- 
ponement  of  the  surcharge  from  July  1  to 
the  January  1  date  I  asstmie  now.  But  that's 
precisely  what  flexible  fiscal  policy  is  for;  to 
cushion  slowdowns,  speed  up  recoveries,  and 
curb  overexptmslon.  If  Congress  enacts  the 
10%  surcharge — or  something  close  to  it — 
within  the  coming  weeks,  it  will  round  out  a 
good  Federal  fiscal  policy  performance  In 
1967. 

nf    1»6T   TO  DATE 

Without  a  responsive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy,  the  blgh-employment  slowdown  early 
in  the  year  could  have  snowballed  Into  the 
reoeaaion  ao  freely  predicted  by  the  critics. 
The  classical  recession  trigger  was  there — a 
Bbwrp  Inventory  correction.  But  prcMnpt 
monetary  eaolng  and  ttrongly  expansionary 
budget  policies  kept  final  demand  rising 
steadily  and  thiu.  In  effect,  quarantined  the 
contractionary  effects  of  declining  Inventmy 
Investment. 

The  numbers  are  revealing.  From  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1966  to  the  second  quarter 
of  1967: 

The  nUe  ot  Inventory  aocumulation 
clrc^q>ed  by  a  huge  $18  billion. 

Tet,  final  demand  (of  oonsxuners,  business, 
and  py^emment  oom.blned)  rose  by  $31  btl- 
llon.  The  net  result  was  that  GNP  rose  by 
$13  billion. 

Two  critical  points  atand  out  in  this  pic- 
ture: First,  nothing  more  spectacular  than 
a  continuing  advance  of  final  demand  at 
about  $15  billion  per  quarter— coupled  with 
an  end  to  the  Inventory  correction — Is  needed 
to  convert  a  flabby  first  half  to  a  firm  second 
balf.  Honihlj  data  tor  July  and  August  are 
already  oonvertlng  the  forecast  of  firming 
Into  fact.  Add  Just  a  little  dash  of  Inventory 
aocumulation  or  added  strength  In  housing 
or  durable  consumer  goods,  and  the  year 
which  came  In  like  a  lamb  will  go  out  like  a 
Uon. 

Second,  the  massive  fiscal  stimiUus  which 
was  so  effective  In  forestalling  recession  in 
the  early  months  of  1967  will — if  not  cut  to 
size  by  a  tax  increase — become  an  open  invi- 
tation to  Inflation  In  the  early  months  of 
1968. 

THX  OOVKSNMENT  SKCTOm 

Of  the  $31  billion  rise  In  final  sales  during 
the  first  half  of  1967,  two  fifths,  or  $13  bil- 
lion, was  in  the  form  of  increased  government 
purchases  of  goods  and  services.  Predictably, 
state  and  local  governments  contributed  $S 
billion  of  this  Increase  (and  the  300,000 
growth  In  state-local  employment  constituted 
half  of  the  total  growth  of  Jobs  In  the  eco- 
nomy between  December  and  June). 

Meanwhile,  Federal  purchases  grew  by  $8 
billion,  all  but  $1  billion  of  it  representing 
the  rising  costs  of  Vietnam. 

Moving  to  total  Federal  expenditures  as 
recorded  in  the  National  Income  Accounts 
(NIA)  budget  (which  includes  transfer  and 
Interest  payments,  subsidies  and  grants  In 
addition  to  purchases),  one  finds  that  they 
reached  $155.5  bUllon  for  fiscal  1967,  a  rise  of 
$23.6  billion  over  fiscal  1966.  More  directly 
relevant  to  the  unfolding  1967  economic 
situation  are  these  budget  figures  comparing 
tbe  second  quarter  of  1967  with  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1966: 

Total  spending  rose  from  $152  billion  to 
$163  bUlion. 

Total  tax  receipts  did  not  rise  at  all. 
As  a  result,  tbe  NIA  deficit  Jumped  from 
$3.3  Ulllon  to  $14.6  bUllon. 


In  these  budget  numbers  lies  the  kernel  ot 
our  contrasting  experiences  In  1960,  when  a 
$15  billion  Inventory  shift  did  bring  on  a 
recession,  and  in  1967.  when  an  $18  bUllon 
decline  did  not. 

The  rate  of  increase  In  Federal  spending  la 
not  likely  to  drop  much  in  the  current  tlBcai 
year.  True,  even  with  defense  costs  now  esti- 
mated $4  billion  above  the  January  budget, 
the  rise  in  fiscal  1968  would  be  only  $9  bil- 
lion against  the  $13  billion  of  fiscal  1967. 
But  assuming  some  further  Increases  in  both 
military  and  civilian  spending,  one  may  proj- 
ect increases  of  $2Vi  to  $3  billion  per  quarter 
In  Federal  purchases  during  this  fiscal  year. 

OTHER    SECTORS 

Investment 

After  a  five-year  surge  ending  with  a  13  3% 
year-over-year  advance  in  1966,  business  fixed 
investment  shifted  to  a  more  passive  role  this 
year.  Given  the  strong  sustaining  force  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  ease  and  the  direct  stim- 
ulus of  last  April's  reinstatement  of  special 
tax  Incentives,  the  pause  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending  did  not  turn  into  a  downturn 
as  it  has  so  often  In  the  past. 

The  most  recent  Commerce-SEC  survey  of 
plant  and  equipment  spending  plans — 
coupled  with  low  average  industrial  operat- 
ing rates  (below  85%  against  a  preferred  rate 
of  around  92%)  and  rapid  additions  to  ca- 
pacity— lead  one  to  expect  the  following: 

The  1967  total  will  be  about  2'/4%  above 
1966  (as  compared  with  the  3%  increase  fore- 
seen in  this  letter  last  January) . 

The  modest  uptrend  developing  in  the 
second  half  of  this  year  is  likely  to  continue 
Into  1968  in  the  light  of  relatively  low  op- 
erating rates,  expanding  capacity,  and  the 
expected  tax  increase. 

Housing  has  responded  briskly  to  the 
easing  of  mortgage  markets  so  far  In  1967. 
and  further  growth  seems  assured,  provided 
that  the  various  credit  authorities  continue 
to  support  expansion  in  this  sector.  For  this 
year,  housing  starts  will  probably  exceed  last 
year's  1.2  million  units  by  a  little,  and  the 


years.  In  coming  quarters  this  situation 
should  revet«e  itself.  Substantial  GNP  gaim, 
will  be  achieved  with  only  moderate  expan- 
sion in  employment  as  industry  realizes  the 
pay-off  on  the  recent  surge  in  plant  invest- 
ment and  capacity;  a  more  seasoned  labor 
force;  the  existing  slack  in  its  production 
schedules. 

For  profits,  the  combination  of  rising  out- 
put and  rising  productivity  promises  some 
pleasant  surprises.  During  the  second  half 
profits  should  come  close  to  the  record  year- 
earlier  levels.  And  even  with  a  ICi  sur- 
charge,  after-tax  profits  In  1968  may  well 
reach  or  even  exceed  1967  levels. 

The  rise  la  prices  moderated  during  the 
first-half  slowdown,  but  the  dilemma  of 
reconciling  high  employment  and  price  sta- 
bility remains  and  will  bedevil  policy  in  tlie 
year  ahead.  The  impact  of  excess  demand  in 
1966  is  stUl  working  its  way  through  our 
economy  in  tbe  form  of  wage-push  and  price 
adjustments. '  Superimposed  on  this  is  the 
prospect  of  a  rising  tide  of  effective  demand. 
Excess  capacity  in  most  Industries,  coupled 
with  favorable  profit  prospects,  could— and 
should — blunt  both  the  pres&ure  and  the  de- 
sire for  Industrial  price  Increases.  Together 
with  the  expected  surtax,  these  could  be  im- 
portant moderating  Influences.  Yet,  for  1967 
as  a  whole,  both  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  the  GNP  deflator  now  seem  likely  to  end 
up  with  tncreases  of  nearly  3%,  about  the 
same  size  as  last  year.  If  Congress  falls  to 
enact  the  surtax,  brisk  expansion  threatens 
to  ttim  Into  a  galloping  advance  that  would 
make  a  3%  price  rise  the  very  least  we  could 
expect  in  1968. 

nrriREST  eates 
Interest  rates  today  are  higher  than  many 
of  us  anticipated,  mainly  because  we  did  not 
foresee  how  intense  the  scramble  for  liquidity 
would  be  after  last  year's  great  credit  crunch. 
With  both  banks  and  businesses  striving  for 
liquidity,  and  the  Federal  government  a  big 
borrower,  even  the  best  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  did  not  keep  Interest  rates 


value  of  building  activity  should  be  close  to     from   bounding   back  up   after   their  sharn 
last  year's  $24.4  billion  level.  and  welcome  decline  last  winter. 

What  Is  the  prospect  now?  In  brief,  assum- 


Inventory  investment,  as  already  noted, 
was  an  $18  billion  drag  on  expansion  in  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1967.  It  should  change 
to  a  very  modest  expansionary  factor  over 
the  rest  of  the  year.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
Inventory  accumulation  Is  now  expected  to 
fall  -    -    - 

excessive  $13.5  billion.  By  year's  end,  stocks 

should  be  well  adjusted  to  the  rate  of  sales. 

Consumption 

Consumption  spending  will  account  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  GNP  advance  in 
1967  over  1966.  This  high  proportion  reflects 
the  strong  push  consumer  spending  received 
from  rapidly  rising  Federal  outlays  without 
matching  increases  in  Federal  revenues. 

Between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1966  and 
the  second  quarter  of  1961,  the  meagre  $13 
billion  advance  in  GNP  was  accompanied  by 
an  $18  billion  rise  in  dlspKJsable  Income. 

Consumer  spending  advanced  $16  billion, 
more  than  off-setting  the  net  decline  in  other 
final  demands  In  the  economy. 

In  the  period  aliead,  output  will  accelerate, 
but  oonsiunptlon  will  account  for  only  about 
half  the  rise  in  GNP  as  sharp  productivity 
gains  convert  a  large  portion  of  expanding 
sales  into  profits;  the  projected  10%  surtax 
takes  more  than  twice  as  much  from  the 
personal  income  stream  as  the  projected 
social  security  liberalization  adds  to  it. 

JOBS,    PROFTTS.    AND    PRICXS 

With  employment  holding  up  better  than 
expected,  tlie  unemployment  rate  touched 
4.0%  only  one  month  and  is  now  Inching 
lower.  For  the  year.  It  should  matcb  the 
3.8%  unemployment  rate  of  1966.  even 
though  real  GNP  is  rising  slightly  less  than 
3%  in  1967. 

A  concomitant  of  the  strong  employment 
picture  In  1967  has  been  a  sharp  departure 
from  the  good  productivity  gains  of  recent 


Ing  that  a  tax  Increase  Is  expected  and  en- 
acted, I  see  no  repeat  of  the  1966  money 
crisis;  stUl  a  reasonable  possibility  of  some 
easing  of  rates  in  their  near  term:  the  strong 
.    ,       .^    .,„   ^  ,  .  -  llkeUhood   that,   until  the   war  in  Vietnam 

at  least  $10  billion  below  last  year's  ends,  vigorous  economic  expansion  will  nut 
si ve  $13.5  billion.  By  year's  end.  stocks     a  high  floor  under  Interest  rates. 

The  possibUity  of  an  interim  easing  in 
long-term  interest  rates  rests  on  the  follow- 
ing Judgments: 

The  corporate  race  io  the  capital  market 
seems  to  be  slowing  down. 

Loan  demand  in  the  next  few  months  is 
likely  to  fall  short  of  bank  expectations. 

Doubts  about  the  tax  increase  are  likely 
to  be  resolved  for,  not  against,  it. 

No  shift  in  Federal  Reserve  policy  Is  evi- 
dent yet,  and  any  turn  that  comes  will  be 
gentle,  not  shstrp. 

For  a  time,  at  least,  the  foregoing  factors 
may  well  outweigh  the  countervailing  pros- 
pects of  big  Treasury  borrowing,  an  increas- 
ingly taut  economy,  and  rising  price  levels. 

POLICY    FOR    1»SS 

The  brisk  expansion  seen  for  the  second 
half  of  1967  is  welcome.  We  have  had  a 
slow  first  half  as  production  adjusted  to  the 
inventory  excesses  of  1966.  and  we  can  now 
welcome  a  transitional  period  of  catching 
up  with  wu  expanding  potential  throtigh 
quarterly  ONP  advance*  In  the  $15  to  $17 
billion  range. 

But  Indefinitely  expanding  demand  at  such 
a  rate  is  a  different  matter.  We  could  accept 
this  prospect  only  If  we  were  prepared  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  keep  prices  and  interest 
rates  under  reasonable  restraint  while  steer- 
ing the  difficult  high-employment  cotzr««. 
Yet,  tbe  outlook  for  1968  clearly  confronts 
us  with  this  prospect — without  fiscal  re- 
straint, no  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  quarterly 


advances  is  in  sight  after  the  first  of  tBe 

year. 

Thus,  the  10%  surtax  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  needed  to  defuse  a  new 
round  of  demand  Inflation.  Given  the  devel- 
oping strength  of  demand,  the  chances  of 
economic  overkill  are  slight.  Indeed,  to  fight 
the  good  fight  against  inflation  and  ghettos, 
side  by  side  with  war  In  Vietnam,  wiU  re- 
quire not  only  the  surcharge  and  the  auto- 
matic growth  of  revenues  In  expansion,  but 
quite  possibly,  even  the  proceeds  of  any 
loophole-closing  bill  that  might  follow  the 
surcharge  action. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  wonders  why 
Congress,  which  had  the  gvunption  to  enact 
some  $15  billion  of  tax  increase*  In  1950-51 
to  finance  the  Korean  Confilct,  should  now 
balk  at  a  much  more  modest  Increase  (both 
absolutely  and  relatively) . 

In  Congress  prudently  passes  the  ICo  sur- 
tax, it  will  sharply  Improve  1968  prospects 
by  bringing  the  expansion  of  demand  back 
to  a  sustainable  rate  during  the  year;  open- 
ing up  enough  breathing  space  for  monetary 
policy  to  operate  effectively  without  a  drastic 
new  credit  squeeze;  providing  more  elbow 
toom  for  the  most  urgent  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

It  takes  time  to  debate  and  to  Implement 
policy.  And  It  takes  time  to  be  fully  effec- 
tive once  In  motion.  Thus,  alert  policy  win 
always  require  some  forecast  of  the  future 
And  today's  forecast — increasingly  confirmed 
lay  hard  fact — compelllngly  calls  for  a  tax 
Increase. 

ADDENOUIC      ON     TKK     BRTTISH      ECONOMT      AND 
STEKLINC 

It  has  become  respectable,  almost  fashion- 
able, to  discuss  devaluation  of  the  pound 
And  the  past  summer  has  again  seen  sterling 
under  heavy  pressure.  Yet.  one  detects  no 
weakening  In  the  conviction  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  and  Chancellor  Callaghan  that 
it  is  politically  and  economically  necessary 
to  defend  the  i>ound,  and  no  weakening  of 
their  resolve  to  do  so. 

This  observation  is  based  not  only  on  the 
recent  moves  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  take 
over  the  reins  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic 
AlTalis  himself  but  on  intensive  discussions 
with  leading  British  officials.  In  their  percep- 
tion, the  economic  outlook  for  the  coming 
winter  months  may  be  rather  bleak  as  Brit- 
ain threads  its  way  between  the  confilcting 
presstires  of  excessive  unemployment  and 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  But  they 
also  see  a  number  of  short-term  redeeming 
features: 

The  pound  has  survived  a  lot  of  bad  news 
in  1967 — e.g.,  demands  for  devaluation  by 
backbenchers  and  The  Economist;  bad  trade 
figures  for  three  monthr,  the  Middle  East 
war  and  closing  of  Suez — but  the  worst  is 
now  over. 

The  successftU  conclusion  of  the  Group  of 
Ten  efforts  on  international  monetary  reform 
gave  sterling  a  psychological  boost  and 
promises  at  least  some  concrete  help. 

The  improved  July  trade  figures,  while  not 
matched  in  Augiist,  are  a  hsu^inger  of  a  bet  - 
ter  trade  performance  In  the  second  half  of 
1967, 

The  readiness  of  other  countries,  particu- 
larly the  U.S..  to  help  Britain  with  currency 
swaps  and  related  measures  will  help  sterling 
over  the  rough  spots  it  may  encounter  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Britain  still  has  a  sizeable  supply  of  liquid 
securities  in  the  U.S.  on  which  to  draw  Ih  an 
emergency. 

It  is  felt  that  beyond  these  difficult 
months,  tbe  skies  will  brighten: 

Wage  rises  now  running  at  perhaps  a  6"^, 
annual  rate  will  steady  down  to  3 ',2%  to 
i'j'v  per  year. 

The  rise  In  producUvlty  In  1967  vrtll  be 
coupled  with  a  rise  In  output  In  1968 — a  3'> 
rate  of  advance  Is  expected  before  winter 
ends. 

Quickened  expansion  In  the  United  States. 
Germany,    and    France — together    with    the 


eventual  reopening  of  Suez — ^would  Inyjrove 
the  trade  balance  and  ease  the  pressure  on 

sterling. 

In  the  longer  pull.  North  Sea  gas  and  tiie 
gradual  llquldaUon  of  British  commltmenU 
east  of  Suez  will  offer  further  help. 

Also,  with  the  Prime  Minister's  hand  di- 
rectly on  the  throttle  of  Industrial  improve- 
ment and  labor  market  FM>licy,  rathear  than 
at  one  remove,  programs  to  improve  the 
structure  and  functioning  of  British  industry 
will  get  renewed  Impetus. 

It  is.  of  course,  axiomatic  that  govern- 
ments are  over-optimistic,  accentuating  the 
positive  factors  and  under-emphaslzlng  the 
negative  ones.  And  It  is  also  true  that  inten- 
tions and  determination  alone  cannot  hold 
the  pound — massive  speculative  raids  could 
force  devaluation.  But  as  long  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Labor  Government  identify  their  po- 
litical and  economic  Interests  with  a  stable 
pound — as  they  do  today — and  as  long  as 
they  have  the  suppwjrt  of  central  bankers  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  odds  are  that  the 
pound  will  hold  firm. 


Action  Is  Needed  Against  Entire  Rat  Pop- 
ulations, Scientists  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
Issue  of  the  Sciences,  published  by  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  con- 
tains much  interesting  and  useful  In- 
formation about  the  depredations  of 
rats. 

It  points  out  both  the  diCBcultles  of  and 
the  great  need  for  effective  extermina- 
tion programs  directed  against  entire  rat 
populations. 

I  include  the  article  hereafter : 
Rats.  Rats,  Rats 

About  60  million  years  ago,  some  50  mil- 
lion years  before  the  birth  of  man,  the  first 
mammals  began  to  appear .  Among  the  early 
warm-blooded  and  hairy  vertebrates  was  one 
order  of  placental  mammals — the  rodentla — 
that  was  endowed  with  superior  survival 
capacities.  They  multiplied  and  diversified 
and  the  order  now  includes  30  families,  275 
genera,  and  more  than  1,000  species.  Not 
only  did  they  gnaw  and  tear  a  niche  In  his- 
tory, but  they  swam,  crawled,  and  climbed 
to  a  position  from  which  they  could  comi>ete 
with  man  for  food,  shelter,  and  even  survival. 
Rats  steal  food  from  the  hungry;  inhabit 
3hif>s,  city  tenements,  and  rural  houses;  they 
carry  debilitating  and  fatal  diseases;  they 
prey  on  infants,  the  elderly,  the  infirm.  At 
present,  the  rodentla  is  the  largest  order  of 
mammals;  the  rat  population  alone  equals 
the  population  of  man  with  its  three  billion 
members. 

The  rat's  kingdom  is  worldwide.  Through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  particularly  in  India,  the 
large.  22-pound  bandicoot  rat.  Bandicota 
bengalensis.  and  the  smaller  Tatera  XTidica 
are  found;  the  black  rat,  Rattus  rattus,  and 
the  brown  rat,  Rattus  norvegicus,  prowl  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States,  the 
fxjpulation  of  90  million  rats  has  even  gar- 
nered Congressional  and  Presidential  atten- 
tion. However,  apparently  Congress  is  not  too 
worried;  President  Johnson's  request  for  $40 
million  for  a  national  anti-rat  program  was 
turned  down  on  July  20.  1967. 

R  rattus.  especially  familiar  to  Europeans, 
has  long  pointed  ears,  a  slender  tail  longer 


than  its  body,  and  a  delicate  build.  It  rarely 
weighs  more  than  11  ounces  or  grows  longer 
than  seven  Inches.  Although  rattus  Is  called 
the  black  rat,  it  is  not  always  so;  those  living 
In  the  open  in  warm  countries  most  often 
have  tawny  coats;  the  black  variety  is  com- 
mon only  where  the  rats  live  in  buildings. 
One  appropriate  name  for  rattus  Is  the  roof 
rat:  it  likes  warmth  and  is  a  climber;  rattus 
is  now  found  almost  wholly  in  ports  in  tem- 
perate regions. 

Tlie  brown  rat  is  also  a  port-dweller.  Rus- 
sian cargo  ships,  arriving  about  1700,  prob- 
ably carried  it  to  Western  Europe;  Norvegicus 
originally  came  from  the  temperate  parts 
of  Asia.  Weighing  about  a  pound,  measuring 
at  most  nine  inches,  and  having  small  ears, 
a  thick  tail  shorter  than  its  body  and  a  blunt 
nose,  nort^egicus  disembarked  at  North  Amer- 
ican ports  in  1776.  Although  the  brown  rat 
is  sometimes  black,  unlike  rattui  It  Is  a  bur- 
rowing animal  and  lives  In  hedgerows,  earth 
banks,  haystacks,  and  both  In  and  on  the 
ground  near  sewers  and  streams.  An  albino 
variety  of  this  common  rat — the  white  rat — 
frequently  dwells  in  research  laboratories. 

Although  norvegicus  is  considerably  larger 
than  rattus.  they  usually  do  not  fight;  fight- 
ing is  not  necessary  for  the  brown  rat  to 
emerge  victorious.  When  threatened  by  a 
large  belligerent  norvegicxu,  the  snaaller  rat- 
tus never  retaliates.  It  assumes  a  submissive 
role  and  surrenders  food  and  shelter;  after 
repeated  persecutions,  during  which  no  blood 
is  drawn  and  no  Internal  damage  Is  Incurred, 
rattus  dies  a  quick,  mysterious  death. 

The  submissive  role  of  the  attacked  rat  is 
similar  to  roles  played  by  rats  in  more  peace- 
ful social  settings.  In  some  r&t  species,  spe- 
cifically norvegicus,  "each  member  of  a  herd 
or  colony  has  a  social  status,  or  position  in 
a  peck  order,  that  determines  its  b^iavlor — 
dominant  or  submissive — toward  other  mem- 
bers." according  to  S.  A.  Bamett  {Scientific 
American.  Jan..  1967).  While  a  structured 
social  behavior  orders  and  pacifies  the  pack, 
colony  integrity  is  achieved  by  the  nonco- 
operative  actions  of  its  members.  If  a  stranger 
with  a  different  scent  enters  the  colony.  It  is 
tolerated  If  a  Juvenile,  mated  with  If  a  fecund 
female,  or  attacked  if  an  adult  male.  The 
attack  that  ride  tbe  pack  of  a  feared  new- 
comer Is  performed  independently  by  one  of 
the  larger  males.  Independent  action  is  also 
app>arent  In  the  rats  food-gathering  behavior. 
For  example,  when  several  rate  all  try  to  bring 
the  same  piece  of  meat  back  to  tbe  nest,  they 
pull  in  different  directions.  This  lack  of  co- 
operation becomes  destructive  when  sucb 
drives  as  hunger,  the  frustration  of  uncon- 
sununated  sexual  excitement,  or  the  position 
of  food  and  nests  lead  to  territorial  conflicts. 

All  of  these  conflicts  tend  to  reduce  the 
rat's  birth  rate;  unfortunately,  there  Is  no 
danger  that  strife  among  the  rate  will  lead 
to  their  eradication.  Even  temporary,  yet 
Intense,  predation  by  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and 
men  is  offset  by  an  adaptable  birth  rate  that 
insures  the  survival  of  the  appecies.  In  experi- 
ments at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  D.  E. 
Davis  found  that  after  an  Intensive  txapplng 
operation  that  reduced  a  rat  population  by 
half,  the  pregnancy  rate  of  the  survivors 
doubled  In  two  months.  Under  ideal  condi- 
tions, these  prolific  animals,  which  produce 
about  10  young  per  litter  and  three  to  six 
litters  a  year,  could  pwroduce  60  young  per 
female  per  year.  If  this  rate  of  six  litters  per 
year  were  maintained  for  three  years,  one  pair 
of  rats  could,  conceivably,  produce  350  mil- 
lion descendants. 

However,  rat  siu-vlval  rates  are  low.  Al- 
though its  life  span  theoretically  is  from 
three  to  five  years,  the  rat  Is  usually  at- 
tacked, trapped,  or  poisoned  after  six  months 
of  life.  World  Health  (April.  1967).  published 
by  the  United  Nations  World  Health  Organi- 
zation, observed  that  when  a  female  rat  nests 
about  800  feet  from  a  food  supply,  thus 
making  it  particularly  difficult  to  obtain  food, 
only  one  rat  out  of  12  litters  will  live  long 
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enougb  to  be  weaned.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  three  billion  rats. 

In  their  relaUoiu  with  man,  rats  wield  « 
double-edged  sword:  they  pillage  his  stores 
and  his  shelters;  they  bring  blm  little  but 
disease,  famine,  and  death.  When  driven  by 
hunger,  they  overcome  their  natural  fear  of 
man,  and  have  even  been  known  to  attack 
and  kill  blm  as  well  as  other  large  mammals. 
Iw^  The  amount  of  food  rats  eat  and  spoil  often 

I      s  makes  the  difference  between  starvation  and 

bare  adequacy.  Each  month  In  Bombay,  rats 
spoil  enough  grain  to  fill  from  1,500  to  1,600 
grain  sacks.  An  anti-rat  campaign  disclosed 
that  these  rodents  had  pillaged  enough  food 
to  supply  900,000  people — one  fifth  of  the 
city's  population  {World  Health).  Rats  have 
also  been  Instrumental  In  spreading  a  large 
number  of  diseases  Including,  of  course, 
plague. 

The  plagues  that  ravaged  Western  E;urope 
from  1345  to  1350,  claiming  43  million  re- 
corded deaths,  the  plagues  In  India  that 
killed  S.5  million  people  between  1896  and 
1906,  and  the  plagues  that  raced  through 
london,  Southern  Europe.  Moscow.  Constan- 
tinople, and  Egypt  were  spread  primarily  by 
rata.  Such  other  rodents  as  moles  and  mice 
are  also  factors  In  the  dissemination  of  the 
disease,  but  dead  or  diseased  rats  serve  as 
long-teim  hosts  for  both  the  plague-causing 
bacteria.  Pasteurella  pestis,  and  the  rat  flea, 
Xenopsylla  cheopis,  that  carries  it. 

By  feeding  on  an  infected  rat,  which  may 
have  100  million  plague  bacteria  in  one  milli- 
liter of  Its  blood,  the  flea  picks  up  the  dis- 
ease. After  the  disease  kills  the  rats,  large 
numbers  of  Infected  fleas  must  find  another 
host.  Thus,  they  come  to  man.  Bubonic 
plague  la  characterized  by  large,  hard,  and 
painful  tumors,  called  buboes.  In  lymphatic 
glands  nearest  the  infected  bite.  When  the 
fleas  bite  directly  Into  the  blood  stream,  they 
cause  septicemic  plague,  or  the  "Black 
Death,"  charauiterlzed  by  dark  piirple  blotches 
of  stagnant  hemorrhagic  blood  under  the 
skin.  Pneumonic  plague  follows  an  Invasion 
of  airborne  bacteria  through  the  nose  or 
throat. 

In  addition  to  plague,  the  rat  flea  also 
carries  murine  typhus  from  a  diseased  rat  to 
man.  This  Infectious  disease  Is  not  trans- 
missible from  man  to  man.  After  biting  Its 
victim  and  sucking  his  blood,  the  flea  ex- 
crete* the  disease-causing  micro-organisms. 
Rickettsia  typhi.  Characterized  by  a  high 
fever  usually  lasting  approximately  14  days, 
murine  typhus  kills  only  about  2  per  cent  of 
its  victims,  but  most  of  the  deaths  are  among 
the  tLged. 

Besides  the  deadly  shadows  of  plague  and 
rat  typhus,  these  disease-riddled  and  para- 
site-Infested rodents  cary  trichinosis,  flukes, 
roundworms,  and  threadworms.  ESpldemlcs  of 
trichinosis  are  caused  by  brown  rats  that 
carry  eggs  of  the  trichinosis  worms,  Tri- 
chinella  spiralis,  on  their  feet  and  legs,  and 
excrete  adult  or  embryonic  trlchlnellae. 
Pigs  contract  the  disease  by  eating  Infected 
dead  vermin,  or  food  that  brown  rats  have 
contaminated.  After  eating  Improperly 
cooked,  diseased  pork,  the  minute  parasitic 
threadworms  migrate  from  the  human  in- 
testines to  the  striated  miiscles  and  connec- 
tive tissues  throughout  the  body,  causing 
lever  and  debilitation.  High  fevers,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  Jaundice  and  skin  hemor- 
rhage, result  from  handling  or  eating  food 
contaminated  by  rat's  urine,  which  contains 
parasites  of  the  disease,  leptospirosls. 

Other  rat-carried  diseases  Include  rat-bite 
fever,  a  widespread  disease  that  does  not 
affect  the  rat.  but  in  man  the  spiral-shaped 
bacteria  cause  disabling  ulcers  at  the  site  of 
the  wound:  some  of  the  600  salmonelloses, 
diarrheal  diseases  spread  by  rat  pollution  of 
food;  and  rat-mlte  dermatitis  caused  by  the 
bites  of  the  rat-mlte.  Loponyssus  hacoti. 

Anti-rat  campaigns  can  cause  a  paradoxi- 
cal Increase  In  the  number  of  rats.  Because 
of  their  adaptable  birth  rate,  curious  capa- 
city to  develop  polson-reslstant  strains,  and 
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outstanding  ability  to  detect  and  remember 
where  traps  are  placed,  rate  pose  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem  for  the  would-be  exterminator. 
Nevertheless.  World  Health  says:  "To  flght 
the  rat  menace  effectively,  action  must  be 
taken  against  entire  rat  populations  and  not 
merely  against  Individuals"  (April,  1967). 

Effective  exterminations  follow  two  basic 
principles;  they  force  the  rats  to  face  such 
natural  dangers  and  en«piles  as  cats.  dogs, 
and  men;  and  they  subject  the  rodente  to 
biological  limitations  by  forcing  them  to 
compete  among  themselves  for  reduced  food 
supplies.  Specifically,  rat-prooflng,  which  de- 
nies the  animal  entry  to  food  supplies  and 
stops  it  from  settling  In  sewers,  drains,  and 
walls,  and  improved  sanitation,  which  pro- 
tects the  human  population  and  reduces  the 
rat's  food  and  nesting  supplies,  are  two  of 
the  best  anti-rat  measures. 

As  a  second  line  of  defense,  fast-acting 
F>oisons,  and  slow-acting  anticoagulants  that 
Induce  Internal  hemorrhaging  have  also  been 
used.  But  these  adaptable  rodents  have  de- 
veloped resistances  to  the  chemicals,  and 
have  even  bred  equally  resistant  litters  (See 
"Drugs  to  Stop  Clotting."  the  Sciences,  Nov., 
1967). 

Yet  another  form  of  chemical  control, 
now  in  experimental  use.  Incorporates  one 
of  the  oral  contraceptives,  the  sex  hormone 
mestranol,  in  rat  bait,  and  it  promises  to 
be  of  great  effectiveness  In  helping  to  limit 
rat  populations.  According  to  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Howard  and  co-workers  at  the  University  of 
California,  mestranol  is  believed  to  affect  the 
hypothalamic  growth  regulating  centers  of 
the  brain  and  oan  permanently  sterilize  both 
unborn  and  nursing  rats  up  to  10  days  old 
{Chemistry,  May,  1967). 

The  cat  Is  another  exterminator  of  rats,  but 
a  notoriously  Ineffective  one.  These  civilized 
creatures,  when  trained  as  rat-catchers,  help 
a  bit.  but  animal  behavlorlsts  have  found 
that  untrained  cats,  even  when  hungry, 
often  enter  Into  benign  relationships  with 
rats. 

Many  of  the  nattiral  predators,  such  as 
the  owl  and  the  mongoose,  have  moved  out 
of  the  path  of  encroaching  urbanization  and 
civilization  and  no  longer  serve  much  of  a 
rat  control  function.  To  replace  them  and 
to  add  to  the  chemical  means,  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  are  being  employed;  they 
range  from  electrocution  effected  by  string- 
ing live  wires  across  sewer  lines,  to  flame 
throwers  thrust  Into  rat  warrens,  and  poison 
gases  that  kill  adult  rate  and  wipe  out  lit- 
ters. These  techniques  are  effective,  but  for 
poorer  cotintples,  which  cannot  afford  them, 
the  rat  remains  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  human,  livestock,  and  wildlife  popula- 
tions, a  drain  on  the  economy,  and  a  de- 
stroyer of  native  plants  and  flowers. 


White  House  Country  Fair  Delights 
1      Children 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  12  the  First  Family 
opened  the  White  House  Grounds  to 
the  children  of  a  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  a  country  fair. 

Since  parents  were  not  invited,  we 
have  had  to  rely  on  the  reports  of  these 
young  people  for  the  details  of  that 
happy  event. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  Septem- 
ber 13  contains  the  byline  stories  of  four 


of  the  sons  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Their  firsthand  reports  are  contained 
In  the  article  which  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
WHm   House  Fahi    Delights   Eleven    Prom 

Westken    New    York;    and    Here's    What 

POUK    GOODEU,    CHnj)REN    WRITK 

Washington,  September  13. — The  children 
of  three  BuSaJo-area  congressmen  went  to 
the  fair  Tuesday  at  an  amusement  piu-lc  set 
up  on  the  White  House  lawn. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  sponsored  the 
country  fair.  The  guests,  ranging  in  age 
from  6  to  18.  were  the  children  and  grand- 
children  of  members  of  Congress,  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Supreme  Court  and  heads  of  inde- 
pendent agencies. 

Four  sons  of  Rep.  Goodell  of  Jamestown 
were  there.  Only  one  met  President  Johnson 
as  he  walked  around  the  lawn,  but  they 
all  met  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  daughter,  the 
newly-betrothed  Lynda  Bird  Johnson. 

The  Goodell  sons  who  attended  were 
William.  11;  'Hmothy.  10;  Roger.  8  and 
Michael.  7.  The  Goodells"  fifth  son,  Jeffrey  u 
too  young. 

"VERT  ROMANTIC" 

All  four  Children  of  Rep.  Conable  of 
Alexander  were  on  hand.  They  missed  both 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  but  they  met 
the  President's  daughter.  Lynda  Bird  John- 
son, and  her  flance.  Marine  Capt.  Charles  S. 
Robb.  The  children  told  their  mother  thai 
the  meeting  was  "very  romantic." 

The  Conable  children — Anne,  12;  Jane.  U; 
Emily,  9.  and  Samuel.  6 — received  autoi 
graphed  plctiucs  of  the  Johnsons. 

Mothers  and  fathers  were  not  invited.  The 
only  parents  allowed  Inside  the  gates  were 
a  few  who  helped  run  the  fair. 

Mrs.  Oonabls  told  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News  that  she  couldn't  find  a  parking  place 
and  wound  up  driving  around  downtown 
waiting  for  the  party  to  end, 

M'CARTHY'S   THREE    ATTEND 

Only  three  of  the  five  children  of  Rep. 
McCarthy  of  Buffalo — Dean.  0;  Barry.  8.  and 
Brenda.  6 — were  within  the  age  bracket.  All 
three  attended.  Their  father  is  on  his  way 
back  from  two  weeks  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  White  Bouse  affair  meant  a  short 
school  day  for  the  congressmen's  children. 
Their  parents  wrote  notes  to  their  teach- 
ers, asking  for  early  releases  so  the  young- 
sters could  arrive  when  the  party  started  at 
8:30  PM. 

Here  are  the  Goodell  boys'  own  stories  of 
.the  fair: 

BT    BILLT    GOODELL,    11 

It  all  started  when  we  got  big  white  en- 
velopes addressed  to  us  I  It  was  an  invitation 
to  the  White  House.  We  were  all  excited,  or 
course. 

We  were  dismissed  early  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  White  House.  When  we  got  to 
the  White  House  we  saw  a  movie  on  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States. 

1  went  outside  to  ride  the  large  assortment 
of  activities. 

While  I  was  walking  around,  the  President, 
surrounded  by  a  herd  of  news  reporters, 
came  down  from  the  White  House  to  kiss 
Mrs.  Johnson  hello. 

There  stood  the  President  in  all  his  glory 
— worried,  but  happy  1  That  was  the  high- 
light of  my  visit  to  the  White  House 

(Asked  what  he  meant  by  "worried,  but 
happy,"  Billy  explained:  "He  was  smiling  and 
seemed  happy  to  see  all  of  us  kids.  But  he 
has  lots  of  lines  around  his  face  that  give 
him  a  worried  look,  too.") 

1  scored  150  on  the  strength  tester  and 
won  a  football.  When  I  met  Lynda  Johnson 
she  asked  how  I  won  it.  When  I  told  her. 
she  said:  "Good,  that's  not  easy." 

My  brothers  and  I  all  met  Mrs.  Johnson 
soon  after  we  arrived,  but  later  I  saw  her 
standing  alone  for  a  moment  and  went  over 
and  thanked  her  tor  inviting  me  to  the  party. 


She  was  very  friendly  and  replied  she  was 
zlad  I  could  come  and  hoped  I  was  having 


lun. 


BT    TIM    GOODELL.    10 


I  met  Frank  Howard  and  Ken  McMuUen 
from  the  Washington  Senators  baseball  team 
jt  the  baseball  throw  booth. 

I  tried  to  get  In  and  around  everybody 
to  meet  the  President,  but  just  as  I  got 
near  him  he  turned  up  the  wralk  toward  his 
office  and  we  were  stopped  from  following 
blm.  His  white  dog  followed  him  all  around 
the  lawn. 

There  were  lots  and  lots  of  prizes  for  all 
the  games  and  at  the  end  of  the  fair  they 
gave  away  all  the  prizes  that  were  left. 

Our  youngest  brother.  Jeffrey,  was  too 
little  to  go  to  the  party  so  we  eswih  took 
s  prize  home  to  him. 

I  liked  the  old-fashioned  cars  and  the 
ponies.  My  friends  and  I  had  an  extra  long 
ride  on  the  ferris  wheel. 

I  met  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  think  she  Is 
very  nice. 

An  artist  was  drawing  pictures  for  anyone 
who  wanted  one.  I  saw  him  draw  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  someone. 

BT    MICHAEL   GOODELL.    T 

Everything  you  wanted  to  eat — popcorn, 
hot  dogs,  pop  and  Ice  cream  and  cotton 
candy.  The  President's  own  band  was  play- 
ing, very  loudly.  We  walked  all  over  the  lawn 
St  the  White  House. 

I  rode  the  ferris  wheel  lots  of  times.  There 
^rere  two  goats  that  ate  popcorn  and  one 
calf.  We  got  lots  of  prizes  and  a  red,  white 
snd  blue  pten  that  says  The  White  House, 
snd  a  picture  of  the  Johnson  family. 

I'd  like  to  live  at  the  White  House  forever. 

BT    ROGER    GOODELL,    8 

I  was  In  the  line  for  the  baseball  throw 
when  someone  said:  "The  President  Is  com- 
ing." 

I  ran  to  see  him  but  there  were  so  many 
photographers  around  him  I  could  hardly 
see  blm. 

I  finally  caught  up  with  him  some  time 
later  and  when  he  shook  hands  with  me 
he  asked:  "Did  I  Invite  you  to  this  party?" 

I  said  "Yes"  and  we  shook  hands  and  I 
said:  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  President?" 

He  asked  me  my  name.  I  answered  "Roger 
Goodell"  and  then  walked  away. 

I  loved  the  old-fasliloned  cars.  We  passed 
a  big  calliope  at  the  entrance  to  the  gar- 
dens that  was  playing  loudly.  I  scored  110 
on  a  strength  test. 


UWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

TrrLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 

RCCORO;    ARRANGEMENT,    STTLE,    CONTENTS. 

AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23,  I  13.  28  SUt.  603.) 
TnxE  44.  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
iKATioNs,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  msps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2.  48  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Rxcobb 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 


the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  at 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prortded,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 ',i -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '4 -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
Will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record, 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  s  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  Tba,t 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Prorided  further,  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.     Any  revision  shall  consist  only 


of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  ProrHded,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
,  made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Oificial  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
With  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  alleles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Denney,  Robert  V.,  Nebr 

Dent.  John  H.,  Pa 

Derwlnskl.  Edward  J.,  Ill 

Devine,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio 

Dickinson.  WUllam  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell,  John  D.,  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 6136  Beachway 

Dr.,  Palls  Church, 

Va. 
Donohue.  Harok.  D.,  Mass.. 
Dorn.Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  2030  Labxu-num 
S.C.  St.,  McLean,  Va. 

Dow,  John  G..  N.T 

Dowdy.  John,  Tex 

Downing,  Thomas  N.,  Va — 

Dulskl,  Thaddeus  J.,  JV.T. ,847  Cannon 

House  Office 

Building 

Duncan.  John  J.,  Tenn 

Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.) , 
NJ. 

Eckhardt,  Bob,  Tex 

Edmondson,  Ed,  Okla 

Edwards,  Don,  Calif 9201  Pox  Meadow 

La.,  Potomac,  Md., 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  La 

Edwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Ellberg,  Joshua,  Pa 

Erlenbom,  John  N.,  Ill 

Esch,  Marvin  L.,  Mich 

Eshleman,  Edwin  D..  Po 

Evans,  Prank  E.,  Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A.,  Tenn... 

Evlns,  Joe  L.,  Tenn 5044  Kllngle  St. 

Fallon,  George  H.,  Md 

Farbsteln,  Leonard,  N.Y 

Fascell,  Dante  B.,  Fla 

Feighan,  Michael  A..  Ohio. 

Flndley,  Paul,  III 

Flno,  Paul  A.,  N.Y 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood,  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

Plynt,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Go 

Foley.  Thomas  S.,  Wash 

Ford,  Gerald  R„  if <c/i.... .6 14  Crown  View 
I  Dr.,  Alexandria, 

!  Va. 

Ford.  William  D..  Mich 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.C The  Westcheeter 

Fraser,  Donald  M.,  Minn 

Frelinghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,   3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Prledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Fulton,  James  G.,  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,  Tenn 

Fuqua.  Don,  Fla 

Gallflanakls.  Nick.  N.C 

Gallagher,  Cornelius  E., 
NJ. 

Gardner,  James  C,  N.C 

Garmatz,  Edward  A.,  Md 

Gathlngs,  E.  C.  Ark 

Gettys,  Tom  S..  S.C 

Glaimo,  Robert  N.,  Conn 

Gibbons,  Sam.  Fla 

Gilbert,  Jacob  H.,  N.Y 

Gonzalez.  Henry  B.,  reT._.200  C  St.  SE. 
Goodell,  Charles  E,  W. 7... 3842  Macomb  St. 


Goodllng,  George  A.,  Po 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green.  William  J.,  Pa 

Griffiths,    Martha    W., 

(Mrs.),    Mich. 

Gross,  H.  R.,  /otca 

.  Grover,  James  R*;  Jr.,  N.T 

Gubser.  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Gude,  Gilbert,   Md. 

Gurney,  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott,  Ga _ 

Haley,  James  A..  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A.,  Ind 4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern,  Seymour,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  Lee  H.,  Ind 

Hammerschmldt,  John 

Paul,  Ark. 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna,  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen,  George  V.,  /do7io-_ 
Hansen,  Julia  Butler 

(Mrs.),  Wash. 

Hardy,  Porter,  Jr.,  Va 

Harrison,  William  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha,  William  H.,  OhtO-. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Hathaway,  William  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,  Augustus  P., 

Calif. 

Hays,  Wajme  L.,  Ohio 

Hubert.  F.  Edward,  IM 26  Cockrell  St., 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Margaret  M. 

(Mrs.) ,  Mass. 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V„  Wash 

HoUfield,  Chet,  Calif 

Holland,  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Frank,  N.Y 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Mo.. 

Hungate,  William  L.,  Mo 

Hunt,  John  B.,  NJ 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,  Richard   (Dick), 

Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif.. 

Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C 

Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Jones,  Robert  E..  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B.,  N.C 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth,  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeler,  Robert  W., 

Wis. 
Kazen,  Abraham,  Jr.,  Tex.. 

Kee,  James,  W.  Va 6441  16th  Ave.. 

Hyattsville,  Md. 

Keith,  Hastings,  Mass 6906  Harwlck  Rd., 

Woodacres.  Md. 
Kelly,  Edna  P.  (Mrs.) ,  N.T. 

King,  Carleton  J.,  N.Y 

King,  Cecil  R.,  Calif 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  S.,  N.  Dak.    — 

KlTKzynskl,  John  C,  III 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C. 
Kupferman,  Theodore  R., 

NT. 

Kuykendall,  Dan,  Tenn 

Kyi,  John,  Iowa 

Kyros,  Peter  N.,  Maine 

Laird,  Melvln  B.,  Wis. 

Landnim,  Phil  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin,  Minn 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif... 

Lennon,  Alton,  N.C 

Lipscomb.  Glenard  P., 

Calif. 

Lloyd,  Sherman  P.,  Utah 

Long,  Clarence  D.,  Md 


IrwiB  H.  Whitthorne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALirOKNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27.  1967 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1967,  Irwin  H.  Whitthorne, 
the  top  civilian  group  superintendent  at 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Naval  Shipyard. 
with  better  than  20,000  employees,  will 
retire  from  the  Federal  service  with  59 
years  of  Govenjment  service. 

Irv  is  top  quality,  as  Is  evidenced  by 
the  award  presented  to  him  last  year  by 
President  Johnson  in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  service  and  contribirtlons  to  the 
Polaris  program.  It  is  through  Irv's  tech- 
nical capability  that  we  were  really  able 
to  build  nuclear  submarines  on  the 
Faciflc  coast,  seven  of  our  41  Polaris  fleet 
and  nearly  a  dozen  other  attack  nuclear 
submarines. 

Irv  Whitthorne  is  more  than  a  long 
term  Government  employee  •  •  •  he  is 
the  highest  exponent  of  a  blending  of 
experience  with  technological  achieve- 
ment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  the  following 
remarks  about  Irv  Whitthorne,  by 
Adm.  Edward  J.  Fahy,  USN,  Chief,  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command: 

lawiN  H.  WHrrTHORNE 

In  his  nearly  three-score  years  In  the  same 
■bop,  in  the  same  building,  at  the  same 
Hare  Island  location  at  the  San  IVancisco 
Bay  Naval  Shipyard,  Mr.  Whitthorne  has  en- 
Joyed  an  amazing  career.  His  over  59-year 
•pan  of  service  Is  unequaled  In  the  annals 
of  the  Navy's  career  clvU  service,  and  his 
outstanding  achievements  and  p>erformance 
bespeak  an  unusually  productive  and  re- 
warding career. 

After  entering  the  yard  as  a  helper-plumb- 
er on  July  3,  1908,  Mr.  Whitthorne  advanced 
steadily  in  the  pii>efittlng  trade,  winning 
many  commendations  and  awards  for  his 
valuable  contributions.  He  received  four  (4) 
Sustained  Superior  Performance  Awards,  a 
Meritorious  Civilian  Service  Award  (1945), 
the  Navy  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award  (1945),  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Distinguished  Service  Award  (1959) .  In 
1966,  Mr.  Whitthorne  received  a  special  letter 
of  appreciation  from  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  recognition  of  his  years  of  serv- 
ice and  contributions  to  the  Polaris  Pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Whltthorne's  career  has  spanned  an 
era  from  sailing  ships  to  nuclear  pwwered 
submarines.  His  technical  competence  has 
kept  pace  with  advancing  technology,  en- 
abling him  to  develop  concepts  such  as  full 
scale  submarine  mock-upe  which  have  led 
to  savings  In  manpower  and  materials  and 
Increased  efficiency  In  production.  His  con- 
cepts have  been  adopted  by  other  submarine 
construction  yards. 

Mr.  Whitthorne  has  developed  a  wide 
range  of  Interests  over  the  years.  He  has  dis- 
played loyal  and  dynamic  devotion  to  the 
public  service  and  has  been  equally  active 
and  effective  In  community  affairs.  He  as- 


Appendix 

Blsted  In  organizing  and  served  as  an  origi- 
nal Director  of  the  North  Bay  United  Cru- 
sade. He  Is  a  long  time  member  o<  tbe 
Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  served  aa 
»  Director  of  that  organization.  He  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  League  and  a  p«ist  National 
Vice  President  of  the  Master  Mechanics  and 
Foremen's  Association. 

Mr.  Whitthorne  has  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. The  high  esteem  In  which  he  la  held 
Is  exemplified  by  the  following  tribute  £rotn 
members  of  the  Mare  Island  Metal  Trades 
Council  presented  at  a  testimonial  dinner  In 
July  1964: 

"We  .  .  .  gratefully  acknowledge  our  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  a  heritage  respected 
throughout  the  shipbuilding  Industry  .  .  . 
bom  of  true  dedication,  perseverance,  fair- 
ness, sound  Judgment  and  willingness  to  ac- 
cept a  challenge.  .  .  ." 


Charles  Rozmarek,  Honorary  President  of 
the  Polish  Alliance  at  70 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  designation  of 
Charles  Rozmarek  as  honorary  president 
for  life  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance. 

My  association  over  the  years  with 
Charles  Rozmarek  has  been  a  source  of 
great  personal  satisfaction  to  me.  A  na- 
tive of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.,  he  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  maintenance  of  strong  cul- 
tural ties  within  the  Polish-American 
community.  His  philanthropic  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man 
cannot  go  unnoticed.  He  has  been  the 
driving  force  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  one  of  Permsylvania's  lead- 
ing private  institutes  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Alliance  College  at  Cambridge 
Springs.  His  humanitarian  efiforts  have 
touched  all  areas  of  life.  Including  much 
work  with  veterans  and  juveniles.  Surely 
here  is  a  man  of  whom  all  citizens  can 
be  justly  proud.  He  is  a  true  American, 
for  he  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  molding 
of  this  Nation's  fabric,  and  we  owe  him 
a  great  debt. 

Consequently,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Impres- 
sive Tribute  to  Native  of  City,"  published 
in  the  September  26,  1967,  edition  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impressive   Tribxjte  to   Nativk  or   Crrr 

In  designating  Attorney  Charles  Rossmarek 
honorary  president  for  life  and  bestowing 
upon  him  the  organization's  highest  award 
for   distinguished    service,    the    Polish   Na- 


tional Alliance  paid  him  an  Impressive 
tribute,  as  be  completed  seven  t«rms  In  Its 
highest  office.  He  will  be  auoceeded  In  tbe 
presidency  by  another  lawyer,  Aloysixis 
Mazewskl,  also  erf  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Roe- 
marek  has  maintained  his  home  for  tbe  past 
38  years. 

Mr.  Rozmarek,  a  native  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
observed  his  TOth  birthday  anniversary  on 
July  35.  Although  he  had  passed  the  tradi- 
tional retirement  age,  he  was  re-elected  In 
1963  to  another  term.  Even  though  he  had 
attained  three  score  and  ten  this  year,  there 
was  strong  sentiment  at  the  Detroit  conven- 
tion last  week  for  his  retention.  And  with 
good  reason.  In  the  light  of  his  record  and  itc 
progress. 

When  the  Alliance,  the  largest  fraternal  or- 
ganlzatlon  of  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
In  the  wcs-ld,  elevated  Mr.  Rozmarek  to  the 
presidency  after  years  of  dedicated  service, 
it  had  assets  of  $24,000,000.  Today,  It  has 
$133,000,000  and  320,000  members.  Equally 
ImpKjrtant,  It  continues  to  thrive,  while  so 
many  bodies  In  this  category  are  struggling 
to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  Charles  Roz- 
marek saga.  For  almost  a  quarter  century, 
he  has  been  the  spokesman  for  more  than 
7,000.000  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  as 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Congress,  a 
post  he  still  holds.  He  has  dealt  with  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  other  VS.  Presidents 
and  such  foreign  statesmen  as  the  late  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  He  is  listed  among  the  100 
leading  citizens  of  Chicago  due  to  the  statute 
he  has  attained  in  so  many  fields  as  well  as  In 
the  Alliance  and  the  Congress. 

No  mention  of  the  Alliance  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reference  to  its  achievements 
under  his  leadership.  It  has  expended  more 
than  $10,000,000  on  education  through  Its 
sponsorship  of  Polish  Alliance  College  at 
Cambridge  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  alone. 
Since  the  Second  World  War,  It  has  settled 
16,000  Polish  soldiers  and  displaced  persons. 
It«  Juvenile  program  embraces  60,000.  And 
there  have  been  other  projects  in  the  fields 
of  humanity,  culture  and  patriotism. 

It  Is  a  far  cry  from  Irlshtown  where  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  to  Chicago  where  he  be- 
came an  international  figure.  Dtirlng  his  ab- 
sence, he  has  never  forgotten  Wyoming  Valley 
and  Wyoming  Valley  has  never  forgotten  him. 
But  after  all  these  years  as  well  as  family  and 
other  Ues  in  Chicago,  the  chances  are  he  will 
continue  to  reside  In  the  nation's  second 
largest  city,  although  Wllkes-Barre  would  put 
out  the  red  carpet  for  him  If  he  should  decide 
to  return  home. 


U.S.  Delegations  to  U.N. 


SPEECH  • 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  nxrKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  September  19,  1967,  the  22d 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  was  convened.  In  1965 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen, 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  represent  the 
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Congress.  This  year  the  two  congression- 
al delegates  are  colleagues  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  L.  H. 
FoTTNTAUT  and  the  Honorable  Williak 

S.  BROOlCnZLD. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  the  delegates  and 
alternates  of  the  United  States  to  all  the 
UJf.  General  Assemblies  from  the  first 
to,  and  including,  the  22d: 
vs.  representaxrvzs  to  the  u.n.  general 

Assemblies 

firsr    session',    first    part,    janttart    10    to 

februart   14,   1946,  london 

Bepresentativea 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 
Edward  R.  Stettlnliis,  Jr. 
Senator  Tom  Coonally. 
Senator  Artbur  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Alternates 

Sol  Bloom,  Member  of  Congress. 

Cbarles  A.  Eaton,  Member  of  Congress. 

Frank  Walker. 

John  O.  Townsend,  Jr. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

riBST    SESSION,     SECOND     PAKT.     OCTOBER     23     TO 
DECEMBER    15,     1»46,    NEW    YORK 

Representative* 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Senator  Tom  Connally. 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Sol  Bloom,  Member  of  Congress. 

Alternates 
Charles  A,  Eaton.  Member  of  Congress. 
Helen  Oahagan  Douglas,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 
Adlal  £.  Stevenson. 

SECOND    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER     16,     1»4T 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 

Charles  Fahy. 
wmiard  L.  Thorp. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Maj.  Oen.  John  H.  HiUdrlng,  U.S.  Army, 
retired. 

rHIRD    SESSION,     SEPTEMBER     11,     IMS,    PARIS 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall. 

Warren  R.  Austin. 

John  Foster  Dulles. 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Fhlllp  C.  Jessup. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 

Alternates 
Ray  Atherton. 
Wlllard  L.  Thorp, 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Francis  B.  Sayre. 
Dean  Rusk. 

TOITRTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  20,  194S, 
NEW   YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Philip  C.  Jeosup. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
John  Sherman  Coopee. 

Alternates 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  Fahy. 
Wilson  M.  Compton. 
JobnD.  Hlclunon. 
Ruth  Bryan  Rotirds. 
John  C.  Ross. 


nPTH   SESSION,   SEPTEMBER    IS,    1950, 
NEW   YORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  &.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

Alternates 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
John  S.  Cooper. 
Emeet  A.  Gross. 
Edith  S.  Sampson. 
Jolin  C.  Ross. 

SIXTH  SESSION,  SEPTEMBER  6,   1951,  PARIS 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
Warren  R.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Prankltn  D.  Roosevelt. 
Michael  J,  Mansfield,  Member  of  Congress. 
John  M.  Vorys,  Member  of  Congress. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 

Alternates 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Annem  Xxird  Strauss. 
Channing  H.  Tobias. 

seventh    session,    OCTOBER    14,    1953 
NEW    TORK 

Representatives 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
Warren  a.  Austin. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senator  Theodore  FYancls  Green. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley. 
Ernest  A.  Gross. 

Alternates 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 
Benjamin  V.  Cohen. 
Charles  H.  Sprague. 
Edith  Samp>son. 
Isador  Lubin. 

EIGHTH  SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    14,    1953 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  DuUea. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
James  F.  Byrnes. 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Bolton,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

James  R.  Richard,  Member  of  Oongreas. 

Alternates 
Archibald  Carey,  Jr. 
James  D.  Zellerbach. 
Henry  Ford  II.  ^ 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 

NINTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    21,    1954 

Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles. 
Henry  Csbot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Senator  E.  Alexander  Smith. 
Senator  James  W.  Pulbright. 
C.  D.  Jackson. 
Charles  H.  Mahoney. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 
A.  M  Ade  Johnson. 
James  P.  Nash. 
Eoger  W.  Straus. 

TENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    20,    I9SS 

Representatives 
Henry  Catoot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Brooks  Hays,  Member  of  Congress. 
Chester  B.  Merrow,  Member  of  Congress. 
Senator  John  O.  Pastors. 
Colgate  White  Darden,  Jr. 
AlterTMtes 
Robert  Lee  Brokenburr. 
Laird  BeU. 
Jsoob  Blausteln. 
James  J.  Wadswortlu 
Oswald  B.  Lord. 


ELEVENTH   SESSION,   NOVEMBER   12  TO  DECEMBa 
21,    1956;     JANt7ARY    2    TO    MARCH    8,    1957 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 
Senator  William  P.  Knowland. 
SenatOT  Httbert  Humphrey. 
Paxil  G.  HoCman. 
Ellsworth  Bunker. 

Alternates 

James  J.  Wadsworth. 

Richard  Lee  Jones. 

Frank  C.  Nash. 

Edward  S.  Greenbaum.  , 

Mary  P.  Lord  (Mrs.  Oswald  B.) . 

TWELFTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    17,    19J7 

Representatives 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
A.  S.  J.  Carnahan.  Member  of  Congress. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Member  of  Congress. 
George  Meany. 
Herman  B.  Wells. 

Alternates 
James  W.  Wadsworth. 
Irene  Dunne. 
Philip  Klut2aiik. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Genoa  S.  Washington. 

THIRTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER     16,    1951 

Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Senator  Michael  Mansfield. 
Senator  Bocrks  Hickenlooper. 
Herman  Phleger. 
George  McGregor  Harrison. 

Alternates 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Marian  Anderson. 
Watson  W.  Wise. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Irving  Salomon. 

fourteenth    session,    SEPTEMBER    IS,    1959 

Representatives 
Christian  A.  Herter. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
James  G.  Pulton,  Member  of  Congress. 
Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Member  of  Congress. 
George  Meany. 
Walter  S.  Robertson. 

Alternates 
Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Erie  Cocke,  Jr. 
VirgU  M.  Hancher. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 
Harold  Riegelman. 

fifteenth     session,    SEPTEMBER     20,     19M 

Representatives 
James  J.  Wadsworth. 
Senator  Gborgi  D.  Aiken. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Francis  O.  Wilcox. 
Mary  P.  Lord. 

Alternates 
Zelma  Watson  George  (Mrs.  Claiborne) . 
Arthur  F.  Lamey. 
Frederick  Blake  Payne. 
Charles  Rosenbaum. 
Frances  E.  WlUls. 

FIFTEENTH  SESSION    (RESUMED),  MARCH  7,  1961, 
TO     APRIL     2,     1961 

Representatives 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Charles  W.  Yost. 
"^  Mrs.  P'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Philip  M.  Klutznick. 

Alternates 
Jonathan  Brewster  Btngham. 
John  H.  Morrow. 
Charles  P.  Noyes. 


SIXTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER    19,    1961 

Representatives 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
OMAR  BURLESON,  Member  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  SUtt  Church.  Member  of 
Congress. 
Francis  T   P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick. 

Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham 

Gladys  Avery  Tlllett   (Mrs.  Charles) . 

SEVENTEENTH    SESSION,    SEPTEMBER     18,     1962 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Albert  Gore. 
Senator  Gordon  Allott. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 
Arthur  H.  Dean. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick. 

Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 

Carl  T.  Rowan. 

Marietta  P.  Tree  (Mrs.  Ronald). 

eighteenth    session,   SEPTEMBER    17,     1963 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  Member  of  Congress. 

Wn-LiAM  S.  Mailliard.  Member  of  Congress. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Alternates 

Mercer  Cook. 

Charles  C.  Steele. 

Jonathan  Brewster  Bingham. 

Sidney  R.  Yates. 

Jane  Warner  Dick  (Mrs.  Edison) . 

NINETEENTH     SESSION,     DECEMBER     1.      1964      TO 
FEBRUARY    IB,    1965 

Representatives 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long. 
Senator  F'rank  Carlson. 
William  C.  Poster. 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton. 

Alternates 

Charles  W.  Yost. 

Franklin  H.  Williams. 

Gladys  Avery  Tlllett  (Mrs.  Charles). 

Richard  N.  Gardner. 

Charles  P.  Noyes. 

TWENTIETH    session,    COMMENCING    SEPTEMBER 
21,    1965 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
Charles  W.  Yost. 

Barratt  O'Hara,  Member  of  Congress. 
Peter   H.   B.   Frelinghutsen.   Member   of 
Congress. 
William  C.  Foster. 

Alternates 
James  M,  Nabrit,  Jr. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
William  P.  Rogers. 
Frances  E.  Willis. 

TWENTY-FIRST    SESSION,    COMMENCINO 
SEPTEMBER    20,    1966 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senator  Clifford  P.  Cask. 
William  C.  Foster. 

Alternates 
James  Roosevelt. 
Eugenia  Anderson. 
Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 
George  L.  KllUon. 
Harding  P.  Bancroft. 


TWENTY-SECOND    SESSION.    COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER     19,     1967 

Representatives 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
WUliam  B.  Buffum. 

L.  H.  Fountain,  Member  of  Congress. 
WILLIAM   S.   Bhoomfield.   Member   of   Con- 
gress. 

Adrian  S.  Fisher. 

Alternates 
I.  W.  Abel. 
Robert  S.  Benjamin. 
Hector  P.  Garcia. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Roberts  Harris. 
Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Jr. 


Thoughts  To  Ponder  for  1968 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee, I  was  much  interested  to  read 
three  editorials  which  were  published 
during  August  in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Even- 
ing News,  examining  several  aspects  of 
Republican  activity.  I  believe  the  arti- 
cles are  worthy  of  wider  circulation,  so 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Buffalo     (N.Y.t     Evening    News, 

Aug.  16.  1967) 

Sense  on  Foreign  Aid 

The  GOP  task  force,  headed  by  a  former 
ambassador  to  Mexico,  Robert  C.  Hill,  calls 
for  other  basic  foreign-aid  reforms,  but  It 
clearly  and  properly  emphasizes  the  long  his- 
tory of  Republican  support  for  "sensible" 
forms  of  foreign  aid,  geared  to  these  five 
purposes:  (1)  promotion  of  peace,  security 
and  stability  abroad  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest; (2)  promotion  of  prosperity  abroad 
as  an  aid  to  prosperity  at  home;  (3)  narrow- 
ing of  the  dangerous  gulf  between  "haves" 
and  "have  nots";  (4)  demonstration  that  the 
free  world  can  give  a  better  life  than  com- 
munism, and  (6)  spread  of  co-operation  and 
friendly  partnership  among  freedom-loving 
nations. 

In  that  spirit,  the  report  laments  erosion 
of  domestic  support  for  foreign  aid  owing  to 
waste,  misuse  and  too  many  downright  fail- 
ures. Then  it  goes  on  to  spell  out  such  sensi- 
ble principles  as :  "No  aid  should  be  extended 
without  commensurate  self-help  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  aided"  (including  efforts 
to  check  runaway  population  growth),  "spe- 
cial care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  aid  being 
used  to  bolster  corrupt  and  self-perpetuating 
oligarchies,"  and  "more  emphasis  should  be- 
placed  on  projects  that  will  visibly  reach  the 
masses  of  people." 

On  all  these  points,  the  GOP  statement 
shuns  the  provincial  viewpoint  of  so  many 
of  foreign-aid's  carping  critics  in  Congress, 
and  accentuates  Instead  the  constructive  na- 
tional-Interest viewpoint  of  those  experi- 
enced in  conducting  the  Elsenhower  era  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  a  position  paper  that  could 
well  comprise  the  foreign-aid  plank  in  the 
1968  Republican  platform. 

In  a  report  Just  adopted  as  party  policy  by 
the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee,  a 
national  OOP  task  force  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
on  foreign  aid. 


We  especially  like  the  pertinent  but  rea- 
sonable line  the  report  draws  on  tild  to  coun- 
tries consistently  hostile  to  American  In- 
terests : 

"While  not  making  aid  conditional  upon 
support  for  our  foreign  policy,"  It  says,  "aid 
should  not  ordinarily  be  forthcoming  to  ( a ) 
those  nations  whose  heads  of  state  (like  Nas- 
ser) engage  in  continual  intemperate  abuse 
of  the  United  States  or  (b)  those  nations 
which  give  military  aid  to  our  enemies  in 
Vietnam  or  which  engage  in  military  aggres- 
sion, or  (c)  those  nations  which,  in  con- 
travention of  international  law,  harass 
American  citizens  engaged  in  commerce,  or 
confiscate  American-owned  property  without 
fair  compensation." 

Notice  that  this  statement  does  not  make 
the  mistake  of  saying  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, give  aid  to  our  hecklers  abroad. 
But  while  recognizing  that  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions. It  simply  takes  the  proper  stance 
that  we  shouldn't  be  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  consistently  help  our  enemies, 
or  who  rattle  swords  or  engage  In  aggression. 
The  statement  even  goes  on  to  disavow  any 
Intent,  "like  Robespierre,  Hitler  or  Stalin"  to 
Insist  upon  support  of  UJS.  foreign  policy  in 
all  Its  aspects.  "We  are  dealing  with  Inde- 
pendent nations,"  it  wisely  warns,  "and  a 
measure  of  demonstrated  independence  from 
us  in  certain  matters  Is  often  a  political  ne- 
cessity for  their  leaders." 


[From    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.)     Evening    News, 
Aug.  25,  1967] 

FERMENT     IN     THE     GOP 

Even  the  brlfest  glimpse  at  the  news  these 
days  quickly  discloses  a  bubbling  ferment  of 
activity — and  even  ragged-edged  division  and 
outright  contradiction — within  the  national 
Republican  Party. 

While  the  national  GOP  policy  committee 
talked  of  Molotov  cocktails  and  outside  agi- 
tators in  the  urban  riots,  for  eJtample,  the 
eight  GOP  governors  called  together  by  New 
York's  Rockefeller  a  few  days  later  fererred 
to  "misery  and  frustration"  as  a  part  of  the 
reasons  for  the  crisis.  In  the  Senate,  GOP 
Minority  Leader  Dirksen  Is  switching  his 
stand  on  rent  supplements.  The  Republican 
minority  In  the  House  often  reflects  strain 
and  disunity  on  delicate  issues.  And  while  a 
Richard  Nixon  or  a  Gov.  Reagan  seems  bent 
on  out-hawking  LBJ  over  Vietnam,  men  like 
Senators  Morton,  Percy  and  Javlts  and,  par- 
ticularly. Gov.  Romney  edge  toward  more 
dovelike  positions. 

Obviously,  you  can  read  some  confusion, 
vacillation  and  shallow  partisanship  Into 
such  a  mottled  picture. 

But  the  controlling  causes  of  the  bubbling 
Republican  activity  lie  deeper. 

Most  immediately,  the  Rockefeller-Romney 
moderates  are  determined  not  to  lose  control 
of  party  policy  and  direction  to  the  Gold- 
water  wing  in  1968,  as  they  did  almost  by 
default  in  1964.  So  part  of  the  surface  con- 
tradiction Involves  that  fundamental  Intra- 
party  struggle. 

Deeper  than  that,  though.  Is,  and  must 
be,  a  thoughtful  groping  for  tenable,  prom- 
ising solutions  to  agonizingly  complex  prob- 
lems. Positions  on  Issues  are  shifting  drasti- 
cally In  part  because  basic  social  awareness 
Is  changing  throughout  America.  The  urban 
riots  have  exposed  serious  flaws  in  traditional 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  social  welfare 
and  housing.  This  is  now  visible  to  all.  The 
old  sense  of  national  priorities,  too.  has  gone 
askew.  Our  stalemated  Involvemeat  In  Viet- 
nam while  the  race-relations  lid  blows  off 
back  home  makes  both  parties'  pat  answers 
to  old  issues  sound  dated  and  absurd. 

Not  to  learn  from  such  explosive  experi- 
ences would  be  to  court  disaster.  Tet  the 
Democrats  in  power  devised  many  of  these 
flawed  programs  and  are  now  less  free  to 
overturn  them.  To  a  large  extent,  their  re- 
sponsibility for  the  past  boxes  them  In  for 
the  future.  Beyond  that,  too,  is  a  growing 
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feeUng  among  people  that  th«  national  ad- 
ministration Is  tired  and  Just  doesnt  have 
answers. 

Not  only  wotild  the  Republicans  be  F>olltl- 
calJy  stupid,  but  as  the  "loyal  opposition" 
they  woiild  be  irresponsible,  if  they  failed  to 
try  to  fill  this  developing  vacuxim  of  eflfec- 
tlve  leadership  with  a  burst  of  workable,  ap- 
pealing alternatives. 

Yet  this  kind  of  political  brainstorming 
Isn't  easy.  The  promising  direction  belongs 
to  an  untested  future,  not  a  well-trod  past. 
Narrowing  a  range  of  creative  new  thinking 
to  the  best  few  ideas — then  wrapping  them 
oonvindngly  into  a  package  that  conserves 
what  has  worked  before  and  mercilessly  cuts 
away  what  hasn't  worked — takes  time.  It 
takes  trial  and  error.  Integrating  a  role  for 
industry  into  the  poverty  program,  refining 
a  negative  income  tax  plan,  devising  a  prom- 
ising home-ownership  plan  for  people  Just 
above  the  poverty  level,  defusing  the  ghettos 
by  diffusing  them — these  aren't  accomplished 
overnight.  And  different  men,  different  sec- 
tions within  a  national  party,  aren't  going 
to  readily  or  simultaneously  accept  a  flock 
of  new  ideas,  either. 

But  this  kind  of  viable,  inventive  alterna- 
tive, we  believe,  is  precisely  what  Americans 
are  searching  for  themselves  right  now. 

So  the  current  contradiction  and  diver- 
gence within  the  national  GOP  may  well 
mirror  vigor,  not  lethargy:  flexibility,  not 
stultiflcatlon:  productive  thought,  not  ritual- 
ized reflex.  We  hope  so.  For  today's  groping 
should  mean  a  more  fertile  GOP  alternative 
for  next  year's  elections — and  that  Is  what 
America's  two-party  system  is  really  all 
about. 


IProm    the    Buffalo    (N.Y.>    Evening    News, 
Aug.  28,  1967] 

Thk  Wab  Issue  in  1968 

Sen.  Morton  of  Kentucky,  a  former  Repub- 
lican national  chairman,  made  a  significant 
If  elementary  point  on  a  recent  TV  inter- 
view. The  gist  was  that,  since  Mr.  Johnson 
presumably  will  be  running  as  a  war  Presi- 
dent, the  Republicans  have  no  real  choice 
In  1968  but  to  stress  the  quest  for  peace. 

Gov.  Romney  of  Michigan  said  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  a  few  days  later: 
"There  Is  no  question  the  Republican  Party 
Is  going  to  pursue  those  programs  they  be- 
lieve will  produce  peace  In  Vietnam  on  a 
sound  basis  as  soon  as  possible." 

Such  comments  are  not  cynical  but  realis- 
tic. What  they  recognize  is  that  LBJ,  for  the 
next  year,  will  control  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  as  much  as  any  American  can  con- 
trol It.  He  certainly  will  control  the  Ameri- 
can tactics,  strategy  and  timetable  with  re- 
spect to  it.  If  he  can  bring  off  an  acceptable 
solution  In  this  short  time  remaining,  well 
and  good.  Then  there  will  be  no  war  Issue 
to  fight  about  In  the  campaign,  and  what 
is  now  LBJ's  most  nagging  political  head- 
ache might  well  turn  Into  a  prime  political 
asset. 

The  President  himself  Is  under  tremen- 
dous political  pressure  to  use  sai  the  power 
levers  available  to  him  to  win  the  war  by 
Election  Day  1968 — or  at  least  to  have  broken 
the  present  sense  of  gloomy  stalemate  and 
to  be  clearly  on  the  road  to  peace.  But  about 
this,  the  Republicans  can  do  little  except, 
as  good  Americans,  to  wish  him  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  tenable  political  as- 
sumption on  which  they  can  operate  is  that 
the  war  situation  will  not  be  greatly  altered 
a  year  from  now — that  it  vrtll  not  respond 
to  LBJ's  great  efforts  to  end  It,  and  that  the 
public  will  be  even  hungrier  for  an  honor- 
able solution  than  It  Is  today. 

The  question  Is  what  kind  of  Republican, 
with  what  kind  of  background  and  creden- 
tials, will  offer  the  alternative  to  continu- 
ance of  the  Johnson  war  leadership  that  the 
nation  will  be  most  likely  to  welcome.  And 
the  answer.  It  seems  clear  to  us.  Is  that  it 
will  not  be  an  all-out  hawk  or  dove  who 
can  thunder  the  most  righteous  I-told-you- 


so,  but  someone  relatively  unlnvolved  In  the 
angry  debates  over  how  we  got  where  we 
are  who  can  most  persuasively  offer  an  un- 
biased and  clearheaded  new  look  at  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  LBJ  still  has  this  war  albatross  hanging 
around  his  neck  a  year  from  today.  In  other 
words,  we  think  It  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  public  will  be  about  ready  to  con- 
clude that  he's  had  his  chance,  that  he's 
trapped  by  his  whole  past  record,  and  that 
the  best  hope  of  honorably  liquidating  the 
war  is  to  elect  a  new  President  who  can  start 
with  a  freer  hand. 

But  that  doesn't  mean  the  public  would 
take  a  chance  on  either  a  peace-at-any-price 
candidate  or  a  su|>er-hawk  who  seems  likely 
to  escalate  the  war  on  up  Into  World  War  m. 
What  it  will  be  seeking,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
someone  whose  experience  and  Judgment 
clearly  show  presidential  stature,  and  yet 
one  not  so  tied  to  a  past  position  of  his  own 
on  Vietnam  that  he  would  be  scarcely  less 
free  than  LBJ  to  try  a  fresh  approach. 

Most  Americans,  we  dare  say,  vrtll  not  want 
to  be  harangued  all  through  the  '68  cam- 
paign about  either  the  history  of  this  war 
or  about  how  terribly  it  is  being  managed  or 
how  much  better  the  Republicans  could  run 
it.  What  they — or  at  least  we — would  much 
rather  hear  is  a  far  broader  and  more  states- 
manlike call  for  a  complete  review  of  all  our 
overseas  commitments  to  see  if  we  can't  bring 
them  Into  a  far  better  balance  with  otir  true 
national  Interests,  our  expendable  resources 
and  the  free  world's  strategic  necessities. 

What  the  voters  will  be  looking  for.  in 
short,  is  the  nearest  analogy  1968  can  offer 
to  the  Eisenhower  candidacy  of  1952.  Then 
as  now  a  Democratic  administration  was 
meshed  in  an  increasingly  unpopular  war 
which  it  seemed  neither  able  to  win  nor  to 
liquidate.  The  Republican  candidate  was  a 
man  who,  professing  to  have  no  great  quarrel 
with  our  original  involvement  In  Korea  and 
no  magic  solutions  to  get  us  out  of  It.  none- 
theless commanded  public  confidence  as  a 
man  of  undoubted  presidential  stature.  And 
with  or  without  Ike's  famous  promise  to  "go 
to  Korea,"  the  message  that  came  through  to 
millions  of  voters  was  that  here  was  a  man 
who  could  be  trusted  to  find  a  road  to  honor- 
able peace  if  anyone  could. 


First  Lieutenant  Walter  R.  Daley  Awarded 
Silver  Star  Posthumously 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  de- 
livering the  dedicatory  address  at  a  ded- 
ication ceremony  of  the  1st  Lt.  Walter 
R.  E>aley  Memorial  in  Brewster,  Mass. 

Lieutenant  Daley  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion—gallantry which  cost  him  his  life 
on  January  31,  1967.  When  an  enemy 
force  of  unknown  size  attacked  his  pla- 
toon near  Bong  Son,  Vietnam,  Lieuten- 
ant I>aley  exposed  himself  to  Vietcong 
fire  to  alert  his  men  to  the  attack.  He 
continued  to  encourage  his  men  by  his 
valorous  leadership  until  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  profoundly  moved 
by  the  town  of  Brewster's  expression  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  self- 
less bravery  of  Lieutenant  Daley.  I  here- 
with include  the  text  of  the  Silver  Star 


Medal   citation   for  Lieutenant  Daley's 
gallantry  in  action,  as  follows: 

Silver  Stab  Mkdal — CrrATioN  roR  Gallantry 
IN  Action 

First  Lieutenant  Daley  distinguished  him- 
self by  exceptionally  valorous  action  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1967.  whUe  serving  as  a  platoon 
leader  with  Company  A,  2d  Battalion.  I2ih 
Calvary  during  a  search  and  destroy  oper-i- 
tion  near  Bong  Son.  in  the  RepubUc  of  Viet- 
nam. 

During  the  night  of  January  31,  1967  nn 
enemy  force  of  unknown  size  launched  a  sav- 
age atUck  against  Lieutenant  Daley's  pii- 
toon.  As  the  Viet  Cong  assaulted  on  three 
sides  with  automatic  weapons.  Lieutenant 
Daley  braved  the  withering  fire  to  crawl  to 
each  of  his  men  rallying  them  to  repel  the 
enemy  attack. 

Lieutenant  Daley  constantly  exposed  him- 
self to  fire  tracer  rounds  Into  the  Viet  Cong 
positions,  pinpointing  the  enemy's  locations 
for  his  men.  Lieutenant  Daley  then  began 
throwing  grenades  at  the  enemy,  continuing 
to  inspire  and  encourage  his  men  by  his  gal- 
lant and  aggressive  leadership  until  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  hostile  fire. 

Lieutenant  Daley's  outstanding  display  of 
personal  bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  sUnds 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradiUons  of  the 
military  service,  and  reflects  great  credit  up- 
on himself,  his  unit,  and  the  United  States 
Army, 


Silt  in  Charleston  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  has  re- 
cently tackled  a  controversial  subject  in 
bringing  out  an  unforeseen  aspect  of  the 
Santee-Cooper  project. 

Not  everyone  can  agree  on  the  benefits 
and  disadvantages  of  Government  elec- 
tric power,  but  the  News  and  Courier 
has  shown  Its  characteristic  spirit  in 
pointing  up  a  serious  problem. 

In  order  that  this  view  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  entitled  "A 
Costly  Blimder,"  published  in  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Costly  Blunder 

As  old-time  readers  know.  The  News  and 
Courier  has  opposed  Santec-Cooper  from  its 
beginning  in  the  1930s.  It  Is  no  satisf.icUon  to 
read,  in  Stewart  R.  King's  rem.Txkable  series 
of  articles  about  silt  from  the  hydro-electric 
development  In  Charleston  Harbor,  that  the 
federal  government  Itself  now  regards  this 
scheme  as  a  "$115  million  blunder." 

Even  after  re-reading  Mr.  King's  interest- 
ing articles,  we  are  not  sure  exactly  how  the 
$115  million  price  tag  is  estimated.  The  maze 
of  statistics  about  Santee-Cooper  tlu-ough  the 
years  is  baffling. 

We  had  occasion  to  look  up  some  of  them. 
The  original  estimate  of  the  co6t>— supposed 
to  be  Justified  primarUy  as  a  "navigational 
project"  to  provide  water  transportation 
from  Charleston  to  Columbla^was  $37.5  mil- 
lion. The  actual  cost  apparently  was  well  over 
$00  million. 

Generation  of  electric  power — presumably 
cheap  because  It  woiUd  come  from  the  flow  of 
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the  Santee  River  Into  the  Cooper — ^was  to  be 
an  added  benefit,  along  with  recreation  facil- 
ities In  the  lakes  and  flood  control  for  the  en- 
tire region. 

The  original  generating  oap>acity  was  to  be 
125  megawatts.  Steam  plants  later  were 
added.  They  have  brought  the  total  to  247 
niegawatta.  Plans  now  under  discussion  for 
additional  generating  capacity  and  purchase 
of  ctyrent  elsewhere  for  distribution  to 
Santee-Cooper  customers  would  raise  the 
amount  of  current  eventually  to  547  mega- 
watts. 

Meanwhile,  silting  up  Charleston  Harbor— 
M  estimated  by  Stewart  King— already  has 
cost  $25  million.  The  cost  of  the  diversion 
canal  to  stop  the  silting  has  been  estimated 
at  $35  million.  In  view  of  the  history  of 
these  proposals,  this  flgiu-e  Is  Just  a  beginning 
and  subject  to  Increase  later.  Meanwhile, 
dredging  must  continue  at  $2  million  or  so  a 
year  to  keep  Charleston's  ship  channels  open. 
Mr.  King  estimates  that  190  million  tons  ol 
gantee  silt  have  settled  on  the  harbor  bed. 

Many  times  in  the  past  The  News  and 
Courier  has  suggested  that  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  cure  for  Santee-Cooper's  ailments 
la  to  turn  the  Sante  River  back  to  its  original 
bed,  keep  the  lakes  and  sell  the  generation 
equipment  and  service  lines  to  private 
enterprise. 

Eventually  the  sUt  might  be  cleaned  from 
Charleston  Harbor.  The  inundated  plantation 
lands  never  wUl  be  reclaimed.  Their  value  too 
should  be  computed  In  the  final  oost  of  a 
colossal  blunder.  Expensive  as  Santee-Cooper 
bag  been,  many  i>eople  still  have  not  learned 
a  leeson  from  it  about  socialism.  Government 
Invasion  of  private  enterprise  continues  on 
many  fronts. 

II  all  these  schemes  are  as  foolish  ae 
Santee-Cooper,  the  lack  of  business  intelli- 
gence among  the  American  people  will  seem 
Incredible  to  historians  studying  this  era. 


Federal   Power   Behemoth   Nurtured   by 
Public  Apathy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  L  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gradual 
encroachment  on  personal  initiative, 
private  enterprise,  and  individual  lib- 
erty by  our  Federal  Government  Is  a 
major  threat  to  our  Nation.  Because  this 
creeping  Government  control  is  not 
brought  •vividly  to  the  attention  of  our 
citizens,  the  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington  has  grown  each  year.  One 
newspaper  which  has  consistently  been 
a  bellweather  of  this  trend  Is  the  Dis- 
patch, of  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  an  editorial  from  this  news- 
paper which  persuasively  presents  the 
challenge  of  big  Government  to  all 
Americans  who  wish  to  retain  their 
birthright  of  liberty  and  freedom  In  this 
Republic.  The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sept.  17,  1967) 
PmERAL    Power    Behemoth    Nttrtukeo    BT 
Public  Apathy 
Concentration  of  power,  such  as  that  now 
vested  in  our  federal  government.  Is  costly 
in  dollars   and  deprives   local   communities 
&nd  individuals  of  rights  that  should  belong 
to  them. 

Although  newspapers  and  others  have  been 
Inveighing  against  this  power  concentration 


foe  30  years.  It  has  been  to  no  avail  and  U 
growing.  We  are  talking  here  of  economic 
power,  political  power,  social  and  every 
other  kind  of  poUtical  authority. 

History  shows  the  fates  which  have  be- 
fallen other  republics  over  the  centuries 
where  power  over  lives  and  property  finally 
became  lodged  in  one  person  or  coterie  of 
people.  This,  of  course,  was  made  a  mockery 
of  by  people  who  thought  the  "good  out- 
weighed the  bad." 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  such  develop- 
ment come  to  pass  in  the  United  States 
where  30  years  of  concentration  of  power  in 
Washington,  arrived  at  largely  by  the  use  of 
federal  largesses,  have  broken  down  state, 
city  and  county  barriers. 

The  nation's  thoughts  are  directed  toward 
central  government  as  the  only  source  from 
which  help  can  come  in  so  many  ways — even 
with  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  let  alone 
the  economic  and  political  answers. 

As  matters  stand  at  this  date,  we  have 
more  hours  lost  by  strikes  than  heretofore: 
we  have  the  social  problems  which  are  as 
acute  as  ever.  Except  for  a  temporary  lull 
since  Detroit,  we  have  unparalleled  crime 
and  many  other  evidences  of  social  degenera- 
tion. 

In  the  economic  field,  we  have  the  unbal- 
anced budget,  payments  deficit,  the  by-play 
between  White  House  politicians  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  over  Interest  rates  and  a 
variety  of  other  monetary  questions  affecting 
not  only  financial  Institutions  but  the  na- 
tion's consumers  as  well.  The  labor  situation 
Is  clearly  out  of  control. 

In  the  foreign  field  it  is  obvious  we  do 
not  have  a  single  dally  ally  in  the  Vietnam 
mess — they  not  only  do  not  support  us  but 
are  trading  with  the  enemy  and  making  the 
bullets  which  are  killing  Americans. 

Here  again  is  an  example  of  a  war  brought 
on  by  an  Individual  president's  say-so  and 
without  a  clear-cut  mandate  from  either 
house  of  Congress. 

Through  all  this  runs  a  long  story  of  de- 
ceitful intrigue  with  foreign  elemenw  which 
were  concealed  and  are  being  concealed  from 
the  American  pec^le  under  the  guise  of 
democracy. 

In  every  field  the  federal  programs  reach 
Into  the  cities  behind  the  authority  of 
elected  officials  In  them,  and  likewise  those 
of  the  counties  and  states,  up  to  the  Inter- 
national ventures.  For  example.  Injecting  the 
nation's  blood  and  treasure  into  war  without 
specific  authority  is  a  story  of  the  successive 
encroachments  on  the  authorities  of  Con- 
gress and  the  rights  of  the  people  by  the 
Chief  Executive  and  hie  administrative 
bureaucrats. 

Today  we  find  many  of  these  acts  catch- 
ing up  with  the  President  who  cannot  halt 
the  Increaae  of  crime,  rioting,  strikes  against 
the  public  Interest,  federal  waste  of  money 
and — worst  of  all — war. 

Many  person*  years  ago  predicted  thle 
eventuaUty  but  even  then  few  believed  It 
would  come  within  a  generation.  In  an  off- 
hand statement,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  once 
said  we  have  created  Instruments  of  power 
which  In  other  hands  might  be  most  dan- 
gerous. He  certainly  prophesied  more  truly 
than  even  he  dreamed  possible. 

Part  and  parcel  of  this  concentration  ol 
power  has  been  the  conversion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  from  an  independent 
status  to  a  relatively  subservient  legal  body 
split  Into  competitive  factions. 

Instead  of  trying  to  agree  on  what  Is  con- 
stitutional or  otherwise,  the  court  Justice* 
are  trying  to  legislate  as  weU  as  shape  the 
social  course  of  the  country.  Even  the  ma- 
jority leaders  In  the  houses  otf  Congress  have 
been  undermined  and  minority  leaders  re- 
duced to  near-Impotence. 

The  most  sinister  element  In  this  national 
decline  is  the  apathy  with  which  the  pubUc 
Is  accepting  the  disorders  of  the  day  and  the 
Inability  of  any  individual  or  faction  to 
crystalize  the  opposition  to  these  trend*. 
America  is  losing  lt«  birthright  1 


RaU  in  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  September  27.  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  revealing 
account  of  the  problem  of  rats  In  Phil- 
adelphia, which  was  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September  26. 
1967.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

Port   Richmond   Family   Flees   From   Rats 
(By  Stephen  J.  Sansweet) 

David  and  Coralee  Rispo  and  their 
7-month-old  son  Mark  moved  Into  their  Port 
Richmond  home  In  February.  They  moved 
out  again — suddenly — Sunday  night 

They,  along  with  other  neighbor,  have 
been  plagued  with  rats.  Rats  In  nearby  Pow- 
ers Park,  rats  in  the  street  and  rate  In  the 
bedroom. 

The  Rispos  live  at  2971  Mercer  et.  They 
had  heard  stories  about  rats  from  neighbors 
who  have  suffered  with  them  for  many  years. 
But  until  last  Friday  night  when  they  first 
heard  the  ominous  and  telltale  scratching, 
they  had  not  been  bothered. 

The  Rispos'  neighbors  think  they  know 
where  the  rats  come  from  and  why  they  are 
attracted  to  humans  In  the  2900  block  of 
Mercer. 

The  park  across  the  street  has  more  dirt 
than  grass  and  more  pigeons  than  anything 
else.  Old  men  come  In  the  morning  with 
large  bags  of  com  and  bread  crumbs  and 
scatter  the  feed  all  around.  People  also  dump 
their  garbage  In  the  park. 

There  are  other  birds.  Mrs.  Rlspo's  neigh- 
bor has.  by  .several  neighbors'  count  more 
than  150  canaries  caged  in  the  rear  bedroom. 
He  also  has  a  delaplclated  pigeon  ooop  on  his 
rear  porch.  A  neighbor  acroes  the  aUeyway 
has  another  pigeon  coop,  this  one  off  the 
ground  and  in  much  better  oondltlon. 

Mrs.  Rispo  called  an  exterminator  Sunday 
after  their  dog  trapjped  a  rat  In  the  kitchen 
and  tried  to  kill  it.  The  exterminator  set  out 
poisoned  meat  but  the  rats,  so  far,  haven't 
nibbled.  That's  when  she  decided  to  move  to 
her  mother's  house  at  2978  Almond  st.  until 
the  rats  are  gone. 

"I  called  City  Hall  on  Monday."  Mrs.  Bispo 
said.  "They  gave  me  a  run-around  and  said 
they  would  try  to  get  someone  out  to  look  at 
the  problem  this  week.  But  what  do  we  do 
until  then?  I'm  afraid  to  bring  the  baby 
back." 

Mrs.  George  Carr,  2981  Mercer,  said  she 
was  troubled  with  rats  two  years  ago  but 
none  have  come  In  her  house  since  a  celler 
hole  was  bricked  up  and  a  neighborhood  cat 
has  taken  up  battle  stations  outside  her  base- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Adele  Isaccs,  2979  Mercer,  pointed  to 
a  rear  lot  next  door  to  the  Rlspoe.  Weeds  up 
to  four  feet  high  covered  the  entire  area. 
"That  certainly  doesn't  help  matters,"  she 
said.  "But  the  man  who  owns  the  home 
doesn't  live  there.  It  has  been  Just  about 
vacant  for  a  year." 

Her  husband,  Hugh,  went  rat  hunting  with 
Rispo  Sunday  night  and  will  be  out  again 
with  his  spotlight  the  next  tew  nights.  The 
Isaacs  said  they  have  seen  rats  recently  In 
the  park  and  running  across  Mercer  st.  under 
I>arked  cars. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Czera,  2975  Mercer,  said  she 
was  afraid  to  come  out  to  her  rear  yard  since 
she  heard  a  rat  there  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  Isaacs  said  the  neighbors  had  been 
trying  for  years  t»  get  the  city  to  fix  up  the 
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park.  They've  given  up.  These  rats  are  some 
thing  else,  she  added.  "If  I  have  to  go  over 
to  Ooralee's  house  to  help  her  shoot  them, 
then  I  will." 
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Possibility  of  New  Tigbt  Money  Crisis 
Aired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  15,  1967,  edition  of  the  American 
Banker  the  distinguished  and  very  able 
former  superintendent  of  banks  in  New 
York  State,  the  Honorable  George  A. 
Mooney,  wrote  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  "tight  money"  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  situation  to  the  mutual 
thrift  industry. 

Mr.  Mooney  points  out  the  relationship 
between  mutual  savings  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Super- 
vision and  Insurance  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  recommended  yes- 
terday to  the  full  committee  H.R.  13118, 
the  proposed  Federal  Savings  Associa- 
tions Act.  If  H.R.  13118  is  enacted  into 
law,  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
mutual  savings  banks  will  be  accorded 
the  opportunity  to  better  serve  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Mooney's  article  follows: 
PossiBitrrY   or  New   "Tight  Monet   Crisis" 
Aired 
(By  George  A.  Mooney) 
The  last  several   months  have  seen   con- 
flicting trends  In  the  money  market  and  the 
economy  In  general.   Some  of  these   trends 
have  been  quite  dlstxirblng  in  that  they  In- 
dicate the  distinct  poeslblllty  of  a  recurrence 
of  the  "tight  money"  crisis  of  mld-1966. 

A  return  to  such  a  situation  would,  of 
course,  be  disastrous  for  the  thrift  Industry 
and  the  home  buUdlng  business.  H9pefully, 
the  various  monetary  authorities  ahd  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  learned  well  the  les- 
sons of  last  year  and  will  move  swiftly  to 
Bllevlate  any  new  problems  before  they  be- 
come too  great. 

The  fact  is  that  many  thrift  Instltutio^is 
Blmpy  could  not  survive  a  recxirrence  of  the 
1966  money  crisis  when  the  flow  of  thrift 
funds  so  essential  to  their  operations  was 
dried  up  largely  by  rates. 

Even  now,  many  savings  institutions  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  thrift 
money  drought  of  last  year.  Such  institu- 
tions are  today  paying  dividend  or  Interest 
rates  which  are  still  not  jusUfled  by  current 
earnings. 

Thus,  theee  institutions  must  use  un- 
divided profits  to  support  the  payments  to 
savers  and  to  meet  the  necessary  reserve 
allocations. 

The  Federal  regulatory  authorities  now 
have  broad-ranging  powers  to  regulate  div- 
idend and  Interest  rates.  We  can  all  hope 
that  at  some  future  date  It  will  be  possible  to 
terminate  these  powers,  but  In  the  present 
situation  they  are  essential. 

Further,  since  the  regn^latory  agencies 
sought  and  accepted  theee  powers,  it  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  them  to  set  rates  which,  over 
the  long  term  wUl  be  reasonably  related  to 


earnings  of  the  Institutions  as  well  as  to  the 
competitive  realities. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  change  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years — and 
which  has  been  a  major  cause  of  the  need 
for  rate  controls  and  a  general  realignment 
of  banking  regxilatlons — Is  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  oommerclal  banks  toward  savings 
deposits  and  retail  banking  for  the  Individual 
in  general. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  awakening  of  a  "sleeping  giant." 
Indeed,  much  as  we  may  have  thought  It 
made  our  lives  difficult  in  the  past,  we  can 
now  see  that  the  competition  which  charac- 
terized the  relationships  between  the  thrift 
institutions  over  the  years  was  merely  a 
tea-time  tempest. 

Certainly  it  was  no  more  than  that  by 
comparison  with  the  present,  when  commer- 
cial banking,  the  giant,  has  awakened  and 
decided  to  forage  In  the  fleld  of  thrift. 

Frankly.  I  am  afraid  that  we  savings  insti- 
tutions may  in  fact  be  starved,  and  ultimate- 
ly rendered  helpless  if  we  are  required  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  struggle  under  the  conditions 
which  currently  exist  and  which  favor  the 
commercial  banking  interests  so  pervasively. 
The  size,  strength  and  legislated  power  of 
the  commercial  banks,  taken  all  together,  are 
so  great  that  we  cannot  possibly  compete  on 
equal  terme— and.  what  is  most  important.  It 
never  was  the  Intention  of  Congress  or  the 
state  legislatures  that  we  should. 

Thrift  institutions  should  not  have  to  be 
on  the  defensive  in  seeking  legislation  or 
regulations  that  would  protect  them  against 
the  actions  of  commercial  banks.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  protection  should  be  recognized 
as  being  inherent  In  the  function  of  our  In- 
stitutions which,  under  the  laws  which 
created  them,  restrict  our  operations  so  that 
we  cannot,  even  though  some  might  like  to, 
compete  on  any  kind  of  equal  basis  with 
full-scale  commercial  banks. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  denying  the  im- 
portance of  commercial  banks  and  their  vital 
function  in  our  nation's  economy.  I  do  reject, 
however,  the  suggestion  that  commercial 
banking  is  the  only  important  and  necessary 
entity  in  the  banking  fleld. 

While  modern  conditions  indicate  the  de- 
sirability of  permitting  savings  institutions 
somewhat  broader  powers,  by  their  nature 
they  will  never — nor  could  they  ever — be- 
come commercial  banks,  in  the  modern  sense, 
without  surrendering  their  function  as  spe- 
cialists and.  ultimately,  their  charters  and 
their  very  existence.  Some  commercial  bank- 
ing leaders,  of  course,  would  like  to  see  them 
do  Just  that. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  without 
doubt  the  most  eminent  and  authoritative 
agency  in  the  monetary  area;  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  sometimes  even  the  Board 
Itself— like  BO  many  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  certainly  so  many  of  the  general  public — 
tends  to  overlook  the  fact  that  savings  insti- 
tutions are  not  commercial  banks. 

They  are  necessarily  Umlted,  specialized 
banking  institutions.  "Equality"  of  treat- 
ment, therefore,  is  Irrelevant  and  misses  the 
point.  As  specialized  organizations,  restricted 
by  their  charters,  as  a  practical  matter  sav- 
ings Institutions  must  concentrate  almost 
entirely  on  mortgage  investment  as  their 
fleld  of  economic  activity. 

The  fact  that  they  perform  an  essential 
role  In  this  fleld  is  evidenced  by  the  sorry 
state  of  the  home  building  industry  and  un- 
availability of  mortgage  credit  during  last 
year's  money  crisis. 

This  situation,  of  course,  was  a  reflection 
of  the  forced  inability  of  savings  institutions 
to  perform  their  function  during  that  time 
largely  because  of  commercial  bank  activities 
which  siphoned  money  out  of  the  savings  in- 
stitutions through  high  Interest  rates. 

This  grim  period  also  pKjInted  up  the  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  of  the  commercial 
banking  Industry  to  supply  the  necessary 
though  lower-yielding  mortgage  credit  when 


business  customers  were  clamoring  for  funds 
at  any  price.  On  the  savings  side  of  the  ledger 
also,  one  does  not  need  to  go  back  many 
years  to  find  a  time  when  commercial  banks 
had  no  Interest  In  savings  accounts. 

The  ultimate  Issue,  therefore,  is  basically 
simple:  Is  the  Government  willing  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  Insure  a  satisfactory 
flow  of  savings  to  thrift  Institutions,  so  that 
they  will  have  the  strength  to  perform  their 
specialized  functions,  or  is  it  willing  to  see 
these  institutions  straved  out  and  periiaD<; 
ultimately  disappearing? 

Our  plea  for  protection  in  our  fiield  is  not 
unusual  or  unreasonable,  for  several  reasons 
also  Inherent  In  otir  nature  Simiiiar  exam- 
ples can  be  found  in  many  other  fields: 

The  automobile  manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, rightly  expect  the  state  to  concerii 
Itself  with  the  quality  of  roads.  The  airlines 
expect  to  find  adequate  airports  within  reach 
of  our  major  cities.  And,  particularly,  the 
railroads,  having  seen  government  actions 
in  other  directions  causing  them  consider- 
able difficulty,  are  requesting  and  being  given 
a  sympathetic  hearing  on  their  problems. 

Our  deep  concern  with  the  prospect  which 
the  thrift  Industry  faces  would  not  be  so 
great  if  we  could  assume  that  the  situation 
was  only  temporary  and  that  things  would 
return  to  "normal"  at  some  relatively  near 
future  date.  But  I  don't  think  that  we  can 
make^  this  assumption. 

Having  awakened  and  tasted  the  Joys  of 
stretching  out  its  limbs  and  moving  in  rnany 
directions.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  com- 
mercial  bank  "giant"  will  go  back  to  sleep 
voluntarily.  He  may  focus  his  attention  In 
one  direction  more  than  another  from  time 
to  time,  as-hls  Interests  and  appetite  dictate, 
but  that  is  all. 

The  only  way  that  the  savings  Institutions 
can  be  assured  of  continued  healthy  exist- 
ence is  to  see  to  It  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  such  that  their  legitimate  sphere 
of  operations  is  not  completely  usurped  To 
this  end  I  urge  that  all  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  and  savings  banks  recognize 
their  mutual  Interest  and  cooperate,  both 
Independently  and  through  their  organiza- 
tions, so  that  our  tradition  of  thrift  promo- 
tion can  thrive. 

Basic  to  our  needs  Is  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  realities  of  the  competitive 
situation  on  the  part  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  specifically  concerned  with  the  sav- 
ings Institutions.  Far  from  being  merely  the 
policemen  who  see  to  it  that  the  Institutions 
they  regulate  follow  the  rules,  under  todays 
conditions  these  agencies  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  be  the  Industry's  principal  advocate 
and  protector  at  the  governmental  level. 

They  should  supervise  and  direct,  but  they 
should  also  speak  with  a  clear  voice  on  behalf 
of  the  Industry.  However  much  some  may 
have  disagreed  with  the  more  extreme  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  recently  retired  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
he  actively  concerned  himself  with  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  his  charges— the 
national  banks. 

There  are  several  concrete  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Improving  the  position  of  the 
thrift  Institutions  on  which  all  segments  of 
the  industry  agree: 

One  Is  the  need  for  somewhat  expanded 
investment  powers  so  that  thrift  institutions 
can  continue  to  be  of  service  to  the  home 
owners  of  the  nation. 

Particularly  Important  is  the  authority. 
for  which  we  have  been  working  for  tlie  past 
several  years,  to  make  so-called  consumer 
loans,  especially  for  the  purchase  of  items 
related  to  the  home  such  as  appliances 
and  home  furnishings.  Such  authority  lies 
squarely  within  ovir  traditional  function  of 
facilitating  savings  and  home  ownership. 
Permission  to  make  such  loans  would  allow 
us  to  assist  the  home  owner  In  making  the 
bare  walls  of  the  house  we  helped  him 
purchase  Into  a  true  home  for  his  family. 

Another  area  of  Importance  concerns  the 
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artlSclal  limits  placed  on  the  ability  to 
charge  the  going  realistic  rate  to  mortgage 
customers  In  New  York  and  a  number  of 
other  states. 

Savings  institutions  must  be  able  to  charge 
a  rate  on  mortgages  high  enough  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  going  rate  for  Interest  divi- 
dends they  must  pay  to  their  depositors. 
Artificial,  so-called  ustiry  restrictions  are  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  building  Industry 
but  also  to  home  ownership  In  such  states. 
We  are  caught  In  a  dilemma:  Although 
chartered  to  serve  the  public,  thrift  institu- 
tions also  have  an  obligation  to  operate 
soundly  and  profitably  for  the  protection  of 
their  depositors. 

Faced  with  a  high  Interest-rate  situation, 
savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations have  little  choice  but  to  seek  the 
highest  rate  they  can  find  with  safety  for 
the  benefit  of  their  depositors.  These  days, 
this  higher  rate  Is  only  available  outside  New 
York  and  other  states  with  unrealistic  usury 
ceilings. 

Thus,  we  must  sit  here  and  watch  money 
saved  by  New  York  residents  being  used  to 
provide  housing  for  others. 

What,  anyway.  Is  the  magic  In  e^r  as  a 
celling  on  Individual  loan  rates?  There  Is 
none.  Rather,  It  Is  the  dead  hand  of  an  out- 
moded custom  which.  In  most  other  fields 
of  lending,  has  been  recognized  to  be  Im- 
practical In  this  day  and  age.  Indeed.  It  was 
for  the  social  good  that  the  usury  limits  were 
relaxed  years  ago  with  respect  to  personal 
loans. 

After  lengthy  study,  the  Russell  Sage 
Fy)undation  demonstrated  that  small  loans 
Just  could  not  be  made  for  6%  simple  inter- 
est If  the  lender  was  to  make  any  kind  of  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  result  of  the  ceiling, 
the  study  showed,  was  that  legitimate  busi- 
nessmen went  into  other  lines  of  endeavor 
and  either  the  little  man  did  not  get  his  loan 
or  he  wound  up  In  the  clutches  of  a  loan 
shark. 

While  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  loan 
shark  stage  In  the  mortgage  fleld,  there  are 
times  when  we  are  virtually  In  the  situation 
where  the  small  man  mtist  do  without  In 
some  states. 

Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations had  different  origins,  but  both  were 
created  to  fill  a  basic  need  of  the  people. 
Thrift  before  all  else  was  the  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  savings  banks.  In  a  later 
day,  the  modern  savings  and  loan  concept 
began  when  the  need  and  desire  for  home 
ownership  became  prevalent  and  additional 
means  of  securing  financing  were  necessary. 
Prom  these  basic,  socially  oriented  but 
dlvergfent  beginnings,  we  have  traversed 
along  the  road  to  our  present  situation 
where  we  find  otir  chief  Interests  to  be  very 
much  the  same,  and  certainly  our  most 
pressing  problems  to  be  similar. 

Strong  competitors  of  one  another  we  are. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  savings  banks 
are  also  competitors  of  each  other,  and  so 
are  the  savings  and  loan  associations.  But  at 
least  we  compete  on  an  equal  footing,  or 
nearly  so. 

Now  that  the  commercial  banks  have  en- 
tered the  field,  this  equality  is  gone.  To  re- 
peat, such  "equality"  cannot  be  established 
with  the  commercial  banks  If  the  thrift  In- 
Btltutlons  are  to  maintain  their  Identity  and 
purpose. 

The  commercial  banks  are  proud  to  ad- 
vertise that  they  are  "full-service"  institu- 
tions. They  have  access  to  the  broadest  range 
of  earning  opportunities.  This  gives  them  the 
ability  to  generate  profits  at  very  high  rates, 
which  can  be  used  to  underwrite  other  opera- 
tions until  they,  too,  become  profitable. 

The  thrift  Institutions,  on  the  other  band, 
by  law  and  charter,  do  not  have  these  oppor- 
tunities. They  are  strictly  lUnlted  In  both  the 
services  they  can  perform  and  the  earning 
assets  they  can  acquire.  They  must  concen- 
trate on  savings  and  mortgage  services,  gen- 
tmij  for  the  Indlvldtial,  while  paying  the 


hlghesrt  dividends  commensurate  with  sound 
operation. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  ke^  theee  facu  everlastingly  In 
mind  when  they  set  the  policies  under  which 
we — and  particularly  the  conunercial 
banks — operate. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  assure  that  at 
least  our  Umlted  fleld  of  operations  will  be 
available  to  us  and  the  thrift  insUtutlons 
Will  be  able  to  remain  strong  and  useful  to 
the  community. 


Special  Award  to  J.  P.  Stevent  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Whit- 
mire  plant  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.,  In 
my  congressional  district  received  a  spe- 
cial award  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  September  18 — a  special  award 
of  appreciation  to  this  great  plant  and  its 
employees  for  their  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  war  effort  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Whitmire  plant  and 
its  employees  and  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  these  patriotic, 
devoted  Americans  who  support  our 
country  in  its  stand  against  Communist 
terror  and  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  this  special  award  the 
Honorable  Robert  T.  Stevens,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  president  of 
J.  P.  Stevens  Co..  Introduced  Gen. 
John  M.  Kenderdine  commander  of  the 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  of  the 
Defense  Supply  Agency,  who  delivered 
the  principal  address  and  presented  the 
award. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  addresses  of 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stevens  and  General 
Kenderdine : 

Remarks  or  Mr.  Robert  T.  Stevens.  Presi- 
dent, J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  Pres- 
entation or  DEFENSB  StJPPLT  Agenct 
Special  Award,  to  Whitmire  Plant,  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc..  WHrrutiRE,  S.C, 
September  18,  1967 

Reverend  West,  Mr.  HarreU,  fellow  em- 
ployees of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.:  On 
January  12,  1943  I  was  honored  to  be  here 
when  the  employees  of  the  Whitmire  Plant 
were  awarded  the  coveted  Army  and  Navy 
"E"  Award.  I  was  In  military  service  at  the 
time,  as  were  250  fine  employees  of  the  Whit- 
mire Plant. 

That  was  24  years  ago.  Guadalcanal,  a  fly 
speck  of  an  Island  In  the  Paclflc,  which  had 
been  the  site  of  a  huge  Japanese  air  base, 
loomed  large  as  then  current  news.  In  Janu- 
ary of  "43,  after  one  of  the  most  costly  Allied 
Paclflc  campaigns,  we  flnally  WTested  control 
of  that  island  from  the  Japanese. 

Those  on  the  Whitmire  home  front  were 
making  the  very  finest  contributions  they 
could  toward  winning  the  war.  It  was  mighty 
Important  work  then.  It  is  equally  Important 
today  In  supplying  our  military  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  and  around  the  world. 

Yotir  able  Plant  Manager,  Jim  Abrams,  tells 
me  that  of  the  731  fine  Stevens'  people  cur- 
rently employed  here,  331  of  you  were  on  the 
rolls  of  the  plant  24  years  ago  when  the  Army 
and  Navy  "E"  was  presented  here.  I  think 
that  says  a  great  deal  about  the  pride  you 


have  In  your  work  and  of  continuity  In 
Stevens.  This  Is  a  quality  plant  and  you  take 
pride  In  getting  the  flneet  product  out  of 
the  very  best  equipment  the  company  knowe 
how  to  provide. 

This  Special  Award  ceremony  honoring  the 
Whitmire  Plant  and  Its  people  is  official 
recognition  for  a  Job  well  done.  It  also  marks 
a  fact  today,  as  in  the  past,  that  true  leaders 
of  men  share  admiration  for  people  on  whom 
they  can  count  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
when  difficult  Jobs  need  to  be  done. 

We  have  such  a  man  with  us  today.  His 
name  Is  John  Marshall  Kenderdine,  Brigadier 
General.  Unite  i  States  Army. 

General  Kenderdine  Is  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  management  and 
procurement  of  industrial  type  items  for  all 
the  military  services.  His  Job  is  difficult.  Only 
successful  performance  will  do.  And  this 
performance  extends  worldwide. 

The  product  of  your  endeavors  here.  In 
Whitmire,  Is  part  of  this  worldwide  per- 
formance. To  name  Jtist  one  place  In  the 
world  where  your  product*  go,  probably  the 
most  Important  one  today.  Is  Cam  Ranh  In 
South  Vietnam.  That's  a  supply  pipeline 
which  extends  more  tljan  10,000  miles.  Today 
General  Kenderdine  has  come  to  thank  you 
for  being  a  solid  supporter  of  Uncle  Sam 
and.  In  turn.  General,  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  everyone  of  our  Stevens  f>eople  and  say 
we  are  backing  our  boys  In  South  Vietnam 
lOO. 

And  now.  I  come  to  a  very  pleasant  part  of 
my  responsibility  on  this  short  program — 
the  only  reason  for  my  being  here  today — 
because  tliis  award  Is  not  being  made  to  me 
or  to  any  one  Individual  but  to  the  Whitmire 
Plant  and  to  all  of  its  employees. 

General  Kenderdine  was  born  In  Texas.  He 
graduated  from  Texas  A  &  M  College  In  1934. 
He  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  In 
the  Army  Reserve  In  May  1934.  A  full  nine 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the  clouds 
of  war  were  gathering.  John  Kenderdine  en- 
tered active  military  service.  Throughout  the 
war.  he  served  in  Alaska,  EJurope  and  In  the 
office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

When  the  Berlin  Airlift  became  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  the  residents  of  West 
Berlin,  our  distinguished  guest  was  on  the 
scene  directing  logistical  support  for  food, 
petroleum  and  miscellaneous  Items.  Free- 
dom-loving West  BerUners  are  obviously 
grateful  that  your  efforts.  General,  were  suc- 
cessful. 

After  the  Russian  back-off  In  Berlin,  Gen- 
eral Kenderdine  moved  on  to  ever-Increas- 
ing responsibilities  In  the  Par  East,  In  France 
and  m  the  United  States.  It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  know  General  Kenderdine 
for  many  years.  We  are  especially  pleased 
that  Mrs.  Kenderdine  is  also  with  us  today. 
General  Kenderdine  Is  a  modest  man  who 
tries  to  conceal  his  many  accompUshments 
and  awards.  But  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
that  he  Is  the  holder  of  three  citations  and 
decorations,  plus  nine  service  medals. 

General,  you  are.  In  addition,  a  man  of 
few  words  and  I  can  well  understand  that 
in  your  message  to  tis  today  you  may  wish  to 
be  brief  and  to  the  point.  But,  last  Wednes- 
day I  was  honored  to  be  a  member  of  an 
audience  you  addressed  In  the  Stevens'  offices 
in  New  York.  Without  going  Into  details, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  General  Kenderdine 
recently  returned  from  a  fact-finding  trip  to 
South  Vietnam.  He  was  there  to  find  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  overwhelming  and 
perplexing  problems  of  supply  which  he  and 
his  command  have. 

General,  If  there  Is  time,  I  hope  you  can 
touch  upon  some  of  these  things  and  per- 
haps bring  us  word  of  otir  men  In  uniform 
there. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Whitmire,  It  la  a 
high  honor  and  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
Introduce  to  you  Oenaral  John  Marshall 
Kenderdine. 
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Remarks  of  Brig.  Oen.  John  M.  E^ENDERurNz, 

COMMAKOER,    DKFENSX    PKBSONNZI.    StTPPORT 

Center  or  the  Detensb  Sxtpplt  AjOenct  at 
Presentation  or  Special.  Award  to  Whit- 
mire  Plant.  J.  P.  Stevens  ft  Co.,  Inc., 
Whituire,  B.C.,  September  18,  1S67 

"""^  Thank  you  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Harrell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  I  am  very  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  be  here  with  you  today  In  order  to 
show  and  express  to  you  In  a  small  way  the 
deep  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  military 
for  your  efforts.  As  all  of  you  well  know, 
In  the  past  18  months  to  2  years,  we  have 
been  engaged  In  a  massive  supply  effort  to 
provide  clothing  and  textiles  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  meet  Its  in- 
creased requirements  brought  about  by  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia.  Sometimes  our  efforts 
In  this  massive  supply  Job  have  been  very 
frustrating,  but  I  can  say  to  you  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  the  response  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  and  specifically  for  this 
occasion  here,  the  response  of  the  Whltmlre 
Mill  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  has  truly 
been  one  of  the  bright  spots  In  our  supply 
support.  During  all  of  the  Wars  In  my 
memory,  which  Include  WWn  and  the  Korean 
War,  the  textile  Industry  and  in  particular 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  family  of  mills,  have 
truly  cooperated  with  the  military  forces  to 
Insure  that  all  of  their  requirements  were 
adequately  filled.  This  type  of  performance 
Is  certainly  what  one  would  expect  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
United  States,  and  It  shows  to  the  world  that 
American  industry,  both  management  and 
employees  can  and  do  work  side  by  side  with 
the  military  to  form  a  team  that  cannot  be 
beaten. 

During  the  month  of  July  I  was  fortunate 
to  make  an  extensive  trip  throughout  South- 
east Asia,  and  to  all  of  you  who  may  have 
loved  ones  or  members  of  your  family  in 
Vietnam,  let  me  assure  you  that  they  are 
the  best  fed.  the  best  clothed,  and  the  beet 
taken  care  of  American  soldiers  that  we  have 
ever  put  Into  a  conflict  overseas.  Their  mo- 
rale Is  high  and  certainly  they  wish  that 
their  12-month  tour  of  duty  be  over  quickly, 
but  they  realize  why  they  are  there  and  are 
going  about  in  a  magnificent  fashion  to  do 
their  Job.  During  my  trip  in  connection  with 
supply  matters.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
textiles  made  by  American  industry  and  by 
the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company,  and  yes,  even 
the  many  tjri)es  of  textiles  you  have  pro- 
duced here  at  Whitmire,  are  in  use  today  in 
Vietnam.  Each  of  you  can  truly  feel  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  and  you  should  realize 
that  you  are  making,  and  have  made,  a  per- 
sonal effort  In  helping  our  fighting  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  my  great  privilege 
to  come  here  and  make  a  special  award  to 
the  Whitmire  Mill,  and  I  might  add,  that 
aa  of  this  date,  It  appears  that  only  three 
such  awards  will  be  made  throughout  the 
textile  Industry.  This  award  is  the  result  of 
a  tremendous  effort  on  yovu'  part,  and  each 
of  you  made  a  significant  contribution  In 
achierlng  it.  I  congratulate  all  of  you.  May 
I  now  read  the  citation,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Special  Award  presented  to  Whltmlre 
Mlll-J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc."  September 
1967. 

In  appreciation  for  its  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  support  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Southeast 
Asia  build-up  as  a  supplier  of  specialized 
cotton  greige  goods  used  in  military  fabrics. 
From  July  1965  through  June  1967,  the  Whlt- 
mlre Mill  produced  8,327,203  yards  of  these 
fabrics  for  Government  contracts  Including 
over  3,000,000  yards  of  the  type  II  nylon 
filled  oxford  cloth  for  the  new  Army  rain- 
coat. 

I  salute  all  of  you  and  once  again  my 
heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation  to  each 
and  every  employee  of  this  outstanding  mill 
of  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Company  for  your  mag- 
nificent support  of  the  military   forces.   It 


la  indeed  a  tremendous  honor  to  haw  yon 
as    a   part   of    o\ir   milltary-lndustrT 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Centra]  Midwestern  States  Shortchani^ed 
as  Result  of  Underpajrment  to  Atji- 
culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  few  residents  of  Iowa 
and  other  central  Midwestern  States  are 
aware  of  the  frightening  extent  to  which 
these  States  have  been  shortchanged  as  a 
result  of  the  underpayment  to  agricul- 
ture. 

From  1951  to  1966.  the  shortage  of  in- 
come for  the  12  States  totaled  approxi- 
mately S268  billion.  The  total  for  1966 
alone  was  nearly  $38  billion.  Iowa's  share 
of  this  S38  billion  shortage  in  1966  was 
a  shocking  $3.4  billion. 

When,  if  ever,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Con- 
gress and  the  Johnson  administration 
recognize  the  economic  fact  of  life  that 
when  agriculture  is  shortchanged,  our 
entire  economy  suffers? 

A  man  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  study  to  this  problem  is  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Wilken.  an  economic  analyst,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
letter  and  accompanying  balance  sheet 
from  Mr.  Wilken: 

Sept.  15.  1967. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Gross. 
House  Office  Blclg.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  On  April  6th.  1967  you 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  a  Bal- 
ance Sheet  Of  the  Economic  Record  of  the 
United  States  covering  the  f>erlod  1948-1950 
as  100  and  the  following  15  years.  1951-1965. 

This  Balance  Sheet  pointed  up  an  under- 
payment of  $370.5  billion  In  terms  of  gross 
farm  income,  the  source  of  Income  for  farm- 
ers and  others  living  in  rural  areas.  We  lost 
this  initial  income  and  the  turnover  of  these 
newly  earned  dollars  in  our  economy. 

To  offset  the  operating  loss,  we  ad'ded  $884 
billion  to  the  total  debt,  public  and  private, 
or  the  mortgage  against  future  Income.  In 
spite  of  the  unearned  Income  created  by  ex- 
cessive debt  expansion,  the  Balance  Sheet 
pointed  up  a  shortage  of  $627  billion  of  na- 
tional income  In  the  15-year  period. 

Approximately  43'';  of  this  shortage  took 
place  in  the  12  Central  Midwestern  States  or 
approximately  $268  billion  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  produce  approximately  43%  of  all 
farm  production. 

In  Augtist  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  published 
the  latest  revised  state  Income  figures  cover- 
ing the  period  1948-1966. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  state  Income  records  for  the  12 
states  using  1948-1950  as  100.  You  will  note 
the  shortage  of  Income  for  the  12  states  In 
1951.  the  first  year  that  farm  values  moved 
down  as  a  result  of  the  price  squeeze  on  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  farm  values  with  an 
operating  margin  of  86%  of  normal  under 
OPS  price  ceilings. 

Since  that  period,  the  value  of  our  farm 
production  has  continued  to  move  down  as 


oompaxed  to  the  Increase  In  wages  and  in- 
terest  and  consumer  prices. 

You  will  note  that  by  1965  the  shortage  of 
tnoosne  In  the  12  states  had  moved  up  to  $3i.g 
billion  and  In  1966  moved  up  to  $38  billion 
The  shortage  of  national  Income  in  igee 
moved  up  to  $88  billion  in  1966  and  the 
shortage  of  Income  for  the  12  states  moved 
up  in  proportion  to  the  increeise  in  under- 
payment to  agriculture  in  1966  as  compared 
to  wages  and  interest. 

The  loss  by  the  state  of  Iowa  In  1951  was 
$375  million.  This  may  sound  hard  to  believe 
but  if  you  win  examine  the  record  of  the  in- 
come of  Iowa  in  1948  and  1949  you  will  find 
that  the  error  of  passing  the  60-90',  price 
support  for  farm  products  which  in  turn 
brought  on  the  1949  recession,  cut  back  the 
income  of  Iowa  over  $600  million  from  1948- 
1949. 

The  proof  that  the  situation  is  not  Improv- 
ing can  be  pointed  up  from  the  records  pub- 
lished In  the  Economic  Indicator  in  August 
1967. 

The  Economic  Indicator  is  published  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Is  mailed  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  you  will  pick  up  your  copy  you  will  find 
that  on  page  3  there  is  published  the  record 
of  National  Income.  You  will  note  that  from 
the  first  quarter  of  1966  to  the  second  quar- 
ter of  1967  the  national  Income  at  an  annual 
rate  Increased  from  $600  billion  to  $641  9  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $41.9  bUlton. 

Next  If  you  will  compute  the  increase  in 
wage  payments  plus  the  Increase  in  net  in- 
terest you  will  find  that  these  two  items  in- 
creased $45.4  billion  or  $3.5  billion  more 
than  the  national  income. 

As  a  result  the  other  four  segments,  net 
farm  Income,  small  business  Income,  rental 
Income  and  corporate  profits,  decrea.sed  $3.5 
billion.  In  other  words  their  share  was  $3  5 
billion  less  than  nothing  out  of  the  Increase 
of  $41.9  billion  of  national  Income  in  18 
months. 

Incidentally  this  shortage  took  place  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  18-month  period 
we  added  $150  billion  to  the  total  debt  or 
mortgage  against  future  Income. 

The  best  proof  you  can  get  that  the  .<;pend- 
Ing  of  borrowed  money  will  not  restore  farm 
Income  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease of  $150  billion  in  deficits  in  18  months 
finds  the  net  farm  Income  moving  down 
from  $17.1  billion  In  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
to  $14.3  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  1967. 

The  reason  for  the  terrific  drop  In  farm  In- 
come was  due  to  a  downward  manipulation 
of  the  parity  price  the  farmer  received.  At 
the  present  time  an  honest  parity  would  be 
$2.25  a  bushel  for  corn.  (The  average  price 
received  by  the  farmer  In  1946-1950  adjusted 
to  the  Increase  In  the  consumer  price  level 
since  the  1946-1950  average.) 

The  price  support  of  $1.05  will  be  the  ap- 
proximate price  the  farmer  will  receive  for 
the  1967  corn  crop.  Iowa  on  the  average  pro- 
duces 20%  of  the  nation's  corn  crop  and  on 
this  basis  the  estimate  of  approximately  46 
billion  bushels  In  1967  will  find  Iowa  pro- 
ducing a  little  over  900  million  bushel.s.  An 
underpayment  of  $1.20  a  bushel  means  a 
shortage  of  over  $1  billion  for  the  state  of 
Iowa  on  Just  the  corn  production. 

You  will  recall  that  in  a  letter  to  you  In 
April  1965,  John  Schmittker,  presently  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  under 
the  new  parity  formula  they  had  reduced  the 
parity  price  from  $2.04  to  $1.55  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  $64  question  is:  Why  haven't  the  so- 
called  experts  pointed  up  the  facts  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Economic  Indicator  published 
In  August,  1967?  For  the  same  reason  that 
they  have  failed  to  prepare  a  balance  sheet 
ever  since  1946  when  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  set  up  under  the  FHill  Em- 
ploy-nent    Act.    They    have    been    advising 
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through  fallacious  theoretical  assumptions. 
Sincerely 

Carl  H.  Wilken,  Analyst. 

•  BALANCE  SHEET  COMPARING  THE  INCREASE  IN  INCOME 
fOR  THE  12  CENTRAL  MIDWESTERN  STATES  WITH  THE 
INCREASE  IN  THE  WAGE  AND  INTEREST  COMPONENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  IN  1951-65  AS  COMPARED  TO 
194^50  PERIOD  AS  100 

|ln  billions  ol  dalU(s| 


1951 


1965 


1966 


lllinon 

IndiJM - 

lowi 

KinMS 

Michiian' 

Miniwsotj 

Misswin 

NibrMk» - 

NortHDakoti  ... 
Ohio...  - 
SouHiOikoU.-.- 
Wiscoiwin 

Tolal  shortage. 


1  l.«00 
1.108 
'.375 
1.134 

4-.  063 
1.382 
1.478 
1.248 
1.147 
1.400 
1.061 
1.139 


-7.90O 
-1  900 
-3.  050 
-1.223 
-2.800 
-1.840 
-3. 140 
-1.37C 

-.616 
-5.300 

-.744 
-2.100 


3.809       31  983 


-9.500 
-2.300 
-3.430 
-1.474 
-2.500 
-2  260 
-3.850 
-1.575 

-.806 
-7.400 

-.851 
-2. 450 

37.996 


I  Michnan  in  1951  had  a  slight  gam  due  to  increase  m  wages 
h  auto  industry  and  Government  contracts  for  war  materials 
•  Karean  war  Following  1953  the  income  of  Michigin  was 
indiractlv  subsidized  by  a  rapid  increase  in  installment  credit 
tor  autos  and  household  equipment  Note  the  large  shortage 
tor  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  trading  hub  in  the  12  States.  It 
suffered  the  loss  ol  trade  due  to  the  lack  ol  buying  power  in 
UK  !2  States. 

The  shortage  of  Income  for  the  13  states 
in  1966  was  their  share  of  a  shortage  of  $84 
billion  of  national  income  as  compared  to 
wage  and  Interest  Increases. 

On  the  basis  of  National  Income  figures 
M  compared  to  wages  and  Interest  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1967,  the  national  income 
wlU  be  short  $108  bilUon  in  1967  thus  in- 
dicating an  increase  In  1967  shortages  of  in- 
come In  the  13  states. 

Source  of  Data  State  Income  published  by 
OS  Department  of  Commerce,  August  issue 
oX  Economic  Indicator  for  1967. 


Credibility  Gap  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
article  of  August  17.  1967,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitors  Erwin  D.  Canham  con- 
cluded: 

It  is  ft  melancholy  fact.  I  believe,  that  the 
credibility  gap  has  never  been  wider  in 
American  public  life. 

Indeed,  as  Mr.  Canham  observes,  the 
credibility  gap  exists.  It  la  becoming 
wider  with  every  passing  day.  As  vmfor- 
tunate  as  this  fact  may  be.  It  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  which  we  must  face. 

I  offer  for  the  Record  Mr.  Canham's 
article,  "Credibility  Gap  Again,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug. 
17,  19671 
Credibility  Gap  Again 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  I  believe,  that  the 
credibility  gap  has  never  been  wider  in  Amer- 
ican public  life.  Perhaps  it  is  also  true  In 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  In  the  United 
States,  people  are  more  dubious  about  their 
sources  of  Information  than  I  ever  remember 
V  them  being. 


The  chief  targets  of  disbelief  are  the  po- 
litical leaders.  But  the  media  of  information 
are  far  from  exempt.  Why  has  this  all  come 
about? 

Well,  the  Inscrutability  of  many  great  Is- 
sues which  troubled  people  has  helped  build 
the  mistrust.  Problems  are  very  complex  in- 
deed. It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  many  of  them 
in  any  genuine  objective  fashion — even  if 
there  really  is  any  such  thing  as  objectivity 
in  a  world  of  human  opinions. 

It  Is  not,  I  think,  that  people  are  lying 
more  than  they  used  to  do.  It  Is  Just  that 
m  the  face  of  conflicting  factors  public  state- 
ments of  a  categorical  nature  are  simply  not 
accurate.  The  subjectivity  shows. 

VIETNAM   INVOLVED 

Nowadays  it  is  perferctly  possible  to  be 
honest  and  yet  to  say  things  which  not  only 
win  not  be  believed,  but  which  may  not  even 
be  true.  Self-deception  is  the  easiest  form 
of  falsehood. 

In  American  public  life,  the'  shadow  of 
Vietnam  has  fallen  most  heavily.  The  state- 
ments announcing  Imminent  victory,  pro- 
claiming clear  and  definite  progress,  have 
been  made  by  spokesmen  of  tlie  United  States 
administration  over  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Perhaps  the  spokesmen  believed  them 
at  the  time.  But  the  public,  recalling  now 
what  Secretary  McNamara,  Secretary  Rusk, 
and  President  Johnson  have  said  down  the 
years,  can  be  excused  if  It  does  not  take  them 
literally  and  faithfully  when  they  speak  to- 
day. 

The  Interchange  between  President  John- 
son and  Governor  Bomney  over  federal  help 
to  put  down  the  Detroit  riots  did  not  reflect 
much  credit  on  them.  You  have  to  take  your 
choice  between  the  statements  of  the  two. 
The  analyses  of  equally  close-in  eyewitnesses 
otf  any  of  the  riot  sittiations  do  not  seem  to 
be  describing  the  same  events. 

CHARGES  HURLED 

The  world  has  rarely  witnessed  a  more 
hysterical  misstatement  of  actual  event*  than 
President  Nasser's  charges  of  American  In- 
volvement In  the  air  support  of  Israel  during 
the  six-day  war.  The  speedy  exposure  of 
these  statements  has  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  public  sympathies,  perhaps  because 
prejudices  were  already  too  deep-seated. 

The  abuses  regularly  exchanged  between 
Moscow  and  Peking  must  have  a  curious 
effect  on  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  China.  In  a  totalitarian  society,  there 
is  a  certain  built-in  mlstriost.  By  definition, 
many  people  believe  what  the  government 
says  Is  bound  to  be  untrue.  And  so  allowances 
are  made. 

But  the  leaders  of  free  society  must  be 
much  more  careful  of  their  reputation  for 
candor  than  erf  late.  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
has  had  his  serious  troubles  with  the  House 
Off  Commons  and  the  British  press.  He  haa 
skated  over  the  thin  edge  oif  credibility,  and 
has  been  exposed. 

LITTLB    mistakes 

President  Johnson  made  his  worst  mis- 
takes on  little  things,  such  as  his  observa- 
tions that  he  had  never  intended  to  go  on  a 
camp>algn  tour  last  November  when  the  cor- 
resfKjndents  around  him,  and  many  others, 
knew  the  firm  arrangements  had  all  been 
made.  On  the  whole,  credibility  is  damaged 
worse  by  trivia  than  It  Is  by  grave  events.  It 
ought  not  to  be  worthwhile  to  lie  about  mat- 
ters that  don't  count.  Sometimes  matters  ot 
state  cannot  safely  be  discussed  with  total 
candor.  There  is  often  need  for  withholding 
security  news. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  candor.  His  credibility  was  high.  And 
yet  he  withheld — sometimes  for  years — Im- 
portant news  about  British  defeats.  He  <^oa« 
his  occasions  for  frankness  with  skill,  and 
the  people  responded. 

The  tarnish  of  doubt  extenda.  needlen  to 
say,  not  only  throtigh  the  Information  media 
but   in   the   business  community   and   even 


Into  the  intellectual  realm  where  truth 
should  be  a  paramount  goal.  The  disputes 
over  fact  and  meaning  between  dedicated 
professors  shake  public  confidence  in  intel- 
lecutal  integrity. 

So  let  tis  all  remember  the  simple  an- 
cient virtue  of  telling  the  truth,  and  seek- 
ing it  with  as  much  detachment  as  we  can 
possibly  muster.  We  will  gain  In  the  end. 


Hungarian  Freedom  Fighten'  Federatio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  annual  session  of  the  United 
Nations  has  commenced  and  It  has  be- 
come a  forum  for  anti-American  propa- 
ganda, I  believe  the  following  letter  by 
the  World  Federation  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  to  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  is  of  special  importance.  I  pre- 
sume It  will  be  ignored  by  the  Secretary 
General  and  I  am,  therefore.  Inserting 
it  into  the  Record: 
Hungarian    Freedom    Fighters'    Federation 

South  Orange,  N.J.,  September  19,  1967. 
His  Excellency  U  Thant. 
Secretary  General, 
United  Nations  Organization, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Your  Excellency:  On  September  8,  1967 
the  Budapest  Government  and  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  upon  extending  the  validity  of 
the  so-called  •■Soviet-Hungarian  Mutual 
Friendship  Pact"  of  1948  for  another  twenty 
years. 

On  behalf  of  Hungary,  the  original  treaty 
was  signed  In  1948  by  a  small  group  of  Intim- 
idated and  corrupt  politicians,  and  by  Mos- 
cow-trained Hungarian  Communists  still  re- 
taining their  Soviet  citizenship.  This  origi- 
nal "Friendship  Pact"  was  prlmarly  reepon- 
sible  for  the  brutal  oppression,  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  people  who  bad  never 
recognized  the  validity  of  this  treaty  "regu- 
lating" the  Soviet-Hungarian  relationship 
since  1948. 

In  October  1956  the  entire  Hungarian  peo- 
ple revolted  to  shake  off  these  shameful  obli- 
gations Imposed  upon  them  without  their 
consent.  The  free.  Independent  democratic 
and  short-lived  Government  of  Hungary  re- 
nounced the  Warsaw  Pact,  declared  Its  neu- 
trality and  annoimced  an  immediate  recon- 
sldeartlon  of  the  "Friendship  Pact"  concern- 
ing economic  relationship  between  the  two 
countries. 

AfterTiie  Soviet  military  intervention  in 
1956,  the  Report  of  the  U.N.  Special  Comml- 
tee  on  the  problem  of  Hungary  (Gen.  Aas. 
Off.  Rees.  11.  Session.  Suppl.  No.  18  (A  13692] ) 
clearly  stated  that:  "Representative  govern- 
ment does  not  exist  for  the  time  being  in 
Hungary." 

This  statement  is  absolutely  correct  even  In 
1967  and.  consequently,  the  Budapest  Gov- 
ernment cannot  enter  into  a  legally  binding 
contract  with  anyone  on  behalf  of  Hungary 
because  of  their  lack  ot  mandate  from  the 
Hungarian  people. 

Still,  th«  formm  renewal  of  this  Soviet- 
Hungarian  Friendship  Pact  Is  one  of  the 
worst  betrayals  ot  the  Hungarian  people  and 
interests  by  the  Kad&r-reglme  since  Novem- 
ber 4.  19fi6. 

This  new  treaty  envisages  to  keep  the  So- 
viet yoke  on  Hungarian  shoulders  for  another 
two  decades. 

It  expects  to  keep  Hungary  miUtarUy  oc- 
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cupled  by  foreign  Invaders  for  another  twenty 
years. 

It  tries  to  maintain  a  state  of  colonial  ex- 
ploitation of  Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union 
for  another  long  period  of  time. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  UN  Charter,  In  the 
name  of  every  people's  right  to  self-deter- 
mination and  to  freedom  from  colonial  rule, 
we.  former  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  liv- 
ing abroad,  on  behalf  of  our  silenced  brothers 
and  sisters  In  Hungary  hereby  solemnly  pro- 
test against  this  new  Soviet-Hungarian 
Friendship  Pact  extending  Hungary's  colo- 
nial exploitation  and  suppression  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  We  declare  this  new  Pact  an 
Illegal,  Immoral,  hypocretlc  colonial  contract 
between  foreign  oppressors  and  their  native 
collaborators  which  cannot  and  will  not  ever 
legally  bind  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  contracting  parties,  with  great  hypoc- 
risy, decided  to  present  a  copy  of  the  new 
Soviet-Hungarian  Friendship  Pact  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  We  are.  there- 
fore, compelled  to  present  our  solemn  pro- 
test to  Your  Excellency  as  well  as  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  and  the  representatives  of 
the  world-press. 

At  the  same  time.  In  light  of  these  new  and 
deplorable  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Budapest  Government  against 
the  best  Interests  and  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
people,  we  definitely  urge  Your  Excellency  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  Imposed  upon  you  by 
the  General  Assembly  by  presenting  a  de- 
tailed and  Immediate  report  to  the  United 
Nations  concerning  the  true  state  of  affairs 
In  Hungary.  In  view  of  this  new  and  highly 
disturbing  development  In  Soviet-Hungarian 
relationship,  the  Hungarian  problem  should 
be  put  on  the  agenda  again. 

We,  and  the  entire  Hungarian  people  at 
home,  expect  Your  Excellency  to  act  without 
delay. 

Tours  truly. 
World  Feoexatiok  or  Hungarian 

FRrKDOM  Fighters. 


The  SoTiet  Boost  m  Aid  to  Hanoi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  observe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
recently  made  a  public  announcement 
with  respect  to  its  stepped-up  program 
of  military  assistance  for  Hanoi.  This 
only  confirms,  of  course,  what  we  have 
already  known,  but  this  open  announce- 
ment evidences  a  boldness  which  gives 
us  cause  for  further  concern. 

The  Russians  apparently  feel  that 
Americans  are  so  confused  they  do  not 
know  how  to  react  to  this  Russian  aid 
to  the  enemy  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  be- 
cause of  this,  I  feel  It  is  high  time  we  do 
something  to  bring  home  to  Russia  the 
dangerous  route  this  country  is  pursuing 
through  these  ald-to-the-enemy  tactics. 

I  have  Introduced  to  the  Congress, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  360,  pro- 
viding—  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  only  consider  further  ex- 
pansions of  trade,  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  and  other  related  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  East 
European  satellites  when  there  is  demon- 
strable evidence  that  their  actions  and 
policies  with  regard  to  Vietnam  have 


been  redirected  toward  peace  and  an 
honorable  settlement  and  when  there  Is 
demonstrable  evidence  that  they  have 
abandoned  their  policy  of  support  for  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation." 

In  this  respect,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  David  Lawrence  recommended 
an  approach  to  this  problem  in  an  in- 
teresting article  appearing  in  the  Sep- 
tember 26  issue  of  the  Evening  Star.  This 
article  is  deserving  of  some  serious  study, 
and  I  Insert  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  critical 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows : 

The  Soviet  Boost  in  Aid  to  Hanoi 

If  the  press  dispatches  and  radio  and  tele- 
vision were  suddenly  to  broadcast  the  neiivS 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  "declared  war"  on 
the  United  States,  this  would  be  regarded  as 
a  sensational  development.  But  the  equiv- 
alent of  such  an  announcement  came  last 
Saturday  and,  as  far  as  can  be  observed  here, 
there  was  virtually  no  significant  reaction. 
The  United  Press  International  carried  the 
following  dispatch  on  Sept.  23 : 

"The  Soviet  Union  announced  today  a  big 
program  for  delivering  MIG  Jet  fighter 
planes,  -antiaircraft  rockets  and  other  war 
materiel  to  North  Vietnam  in  1968.  No  fig- 
ures were  given,  but  the  schedule  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sharp  step-up  In  Russian  mil- 
itary aid  to  Hanoi,  The  current  level  of  So- 
viet aid  is  estimated  at  $1  billion." 

A  spokesman  for  the  State  Department 
commented ; 

"We  have  noted  the  Soviet  statement  con- 
cerning military  aid  to  North  Vietnam.  We 
regret  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  Instead 
take  action  which  would  assist  the  search 
for  a  peaceful  and  honorable  solution  to  the 
Vietnam  problem." 

But  the  realistic  fact  Is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is.  In  effect,  a  co-belligerent  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  Rusblan  munitions  already 
are  being  used  to  kill  American  soldiers,  and 
larger  quantities  are  to  be  supplied  next 
year  for  the  same  purpose. 

Up  to  now,  the  Russians  had  not  offi- 
cially admitted  their  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  communique  Issued  last 
Saturday  marks  the  first  time  the  Kremlin 
has  formally  stated  that  it  was  sending 
planes,  rockets,  and  other  war  materiel  to 
North  Vietnam,  though  the  Soviet  press  fre- 
quently has  hinted  at  It. 

The  agreement  was  signed  a  few  days  ago 
at  Moscow  by  the  deputy  premier  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  deputy  premier  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  News  dispatches  also  reported 
that,  after  the  transaction  was  consummated. 
the  North  Vietnamese  deputy  premier  met 
with  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  N.  Kosygln  "in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendship  and  cordiality." 

With  the  possible  exception  of  some  tech- 
nicians or  advisers,  there  are  today  no  Soviet 
troops  fighting  along  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese axmy.  So.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Soviet  Union  Ls  withholding  any 
manpower  support  but  Is  furnishing  to  carry 
on  war  against  United  States  forces. 

This  is  not  a  new  form  of  participation  In 
war  by  the  Soviet  government.  Back  In  1950. 
the  Moscow  regime  supplied  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  the  Red  Chinese  for  their  invasion  of 
South  Korea  and  at  a  United  Nations  meet- 
ing defiantly  admitted  having  done  so.  In 
Korea,  the  United  Nations  Itself  had  mobi- 
lized an  army  to  repel  the  aggression.  But  the 
Soviet  government  treated  the  charter  with 
contempt  and  continued  to  furnish  military 
assistance  despite  a  formal  resolution  adop- 
ted by  the  XJH.  General  Assembly  condemn- 
ing Red  China  as  an  aggressor. 

The  United  States  has  the  right  once  more 
to  demand  In  the  United  Nations  that  the 
Soviet  Union  refrain  from  assisting  an  ag- 
gressor country. 

But  even  more  important  is  the  possible 
exercise    by   the   American    government   cd 


commercial  and  economic  powers  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  that  It  has  embarked  upon 
a  wrong  policy.  If  an  economic  embargo 
against  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  its  captive 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe  were  proclaimed, 
there  would  begin  to  be  a  realization  in  MosI 
cow  of  the  dangers  of  the  course  It  Is  pur- 
suing in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  official  admission  by  Russia  that  it  is 
supplying  mUltary  aid  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese certainly  brings  up  again  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States  should 
consider  a  "declaration  of  a  state  of  war"  so 
that  belligerent  ships  may  be  Intercepted 
■under  International  law  and  delivery  of 
war  materials  into  North  Vietnam  inter- 
dicted. For  If  America  Intends  to  vindicate 
the  policy  it  has  followed  In  Southeast  Asia, 
It  will  have  to  recognize  formally  that  not 
only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  Red  China 
are  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  war 


L.  B.  J.  Orders  Bigger  Air  Safety  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1967 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
President  Johnson  is  to  be  warmly  com- 
mended for  his  request  for  an  extra  $7 
million  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  hire  800  new  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  100  flight  standard  person- 
nel. 

Air  travel  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  anyone  anticipated,  and  the  need 
for  maintaining  our  enviable  safety  rec- 
ord is  acute.  The  President's  move  is  a 
significant  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Even  more  significant  Is  the  President's 
order  to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Alan  S.  Boyd  for  a  long-range  plan  to 
improve  America's  air  trstCQc  control. 

Because  of  these  moves,  many,  many 
lives  will  be  saved. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  of  September 
20,  covered  this  important  story  in  some 
detail.  I  would  like  to  Insert  that  cover- 
age, by  Robert  Young,  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

L.  B.  J.  Orders  Bigger  Air  Safety  Plan 
(By  Robert  Young) 

Washincton,  September  20.— President 
Johnson  today  ordered  development  of  a 
longrange,  comprehensive  plan  to  expand 
and  Improve  the  nation's  air  traffic  control 
system. 

The  move  could  cost  billions  of  dollars  In 
the  next  few  years  and  require  added  user 
taxes  and  higher  passenger  fares. 

As  a  first  step,  the  President  asked  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  an  extra  7  million  dollars 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  administration  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  hire  and  train  900 
new  air  operations  employes.  Thc^e  addi- 
tional employes — 800  of  them  for  air  traffic 
control  and  100  to  fill  filght  stand.ird  Jobs- 
will  be  assigned  to  airports  with  the  heaviest 
traffic. 

Johnson  said.  In  a  letter  to  SecreUry  ol 
Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd.  It  Is  apparent 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  and 
private  fiylng  Is  creating  demands  for  sub- 
stantial enlargement  and  Improvement  in 
the  national  air  traffic  control  system. 

"MORE  rcNDS  needed" 

Because  the  federal  government  manages 
this  system,  Johnson  said,  large  additional 
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outlays  of  federal  funds  will  be  needed.  Em- 
Dhflslzlng  that  he  did  not  believe  the  general 
^xoayer  should  be  asked  to  shoulder  this 
^nclal  burden,  the  President  told  Boyd: 

"Those  who  benefit  most  from  such  ex- 
Dendittu-es.  the  aviaUon  Industry  and  the 
flying  public,  should  pay  their  fair  share  of 
the  costs  of  the  system  needed  to  handle 
the  increase  In  air  traffic  whUe  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  safety." 

CALLS  FOB  REVIEW 

Johnson  instructed  the  transportation  sec- 
retary to  develop  a  plan  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities eqvilpment,  and  personnel  needed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  mounting  air  traffic  and  a 
companion  plan  for  financing  this  ejcpan- 
sion  "thru  a  system  of  charges  by  which  the 
users  of  the  nation's  airways  bear  their  fair 
share  of  its  costs." 

The  President  also  directed  Boyd  to  have 
the  FAA  review  current  air  traffic  regulations. 
fljKht  rules,  and  standards  and  Institute  any 
ctong«  needed  to  malntein  air  safety. 
Should  this  review  show  that  maintaining 
safety  In  the  face  of  Increasing  airport  con- 
eestlon  requires  regulation  changes  involv- 
ing plane  traffic  delays,  these  changes  should 
be  made  regardless,  Johnson  said. 

The  President  commended  that  "this  na- 
tion has  an  enviable  record  of  air  safety" 
and  he  was  confident  this  record  can  be 
continued. 

Stable  Social  Order  Demands  End  of 
Detiructire  Violence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
article  by  Roscoe  Drummond  which  is 
l.ereby  commended  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  fact  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  issue  a  call  to  reinforce  our 
American  democratic  society  illustrates 
just  how  far  supposedly  thinking  seg- 
ments of  our  society  have  departed  from 
reason.  The  column  follows : 

Stable  Social  Order  Demands  End  of 
DESTRucnvK  Violence 
It  had  to  be  said— and  It  had  to  be  said, 
openly,  forcefully,  and  explicitly. 

It  oould  only  be  said  effectively  by  a  man 
of  credentials  which  entitled  him  to  be  heard 
and  heeded. 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan  la  the  right  man  with 
the  right  credentials  saying  what  most  needs 
to  be  said.  He  la  an  intellectual,  a  scholar, 
and  •  sociologist;  he  U  a  political  liberal, 
an  ADA  Democrat,  and  a  true  friend  of  the 
Negro. 

What  Mr.  Maynlhan,  who  heads  the  Har- 
vard-MIT Joint  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  ts 
saying — calmly  but  courageously — is  this: 
That  the  black  militants  and  their  white 
associates  are  Irreversibly  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  American  Democratic  society 
to  achieve  their  racist  goals. 

That  Uberals  had  better  quit  their  "curious 
condescension"  of  explaining  away  and  Jtistt- 
fylng  "anything,  however  outrageous,  which 
Negroes,  individually  and  collectively,  might 
do." 

That  the  preservation  of  a  "stable  social 
order"  capable  of  peaceful  change  la  the 
crucial  necessity  and  that  it  can  bo  preserved 
only  if  political  liberals  "make  a  much  more 
effective  alliance  with  political  conservatives 
who  share  th^  concern." 

There  It  la— Moynlhan  saying  things 
whlQh  others  havs  thought  but  not  articu- 


lated. His  words  win  need  to  be  heeded  U 
we  are  to  achieve  racial  Justice  and  still  re- 
tain a  Government  of  laws  based  on  majority 
consent. 

Anyone  who  knows  Daniel  Moynlhan 
knows  that  he  Is  not  advocating  a  liberal- 
conservative  alliance  to  hold  back  anything 
which  needs  to  be  done  to  enable  Negroes 
to  achieve  dignity  and  equality  of  sppor- 
tunity. 

To  the  contrary,  he  is  advocating  a  liberal- 
conservative  alliance  to  secure  "the  stability 
of  the  social  order"  so  that  the  mounting 
resort  to  violence  will  not  destroy  both  social 
order  and  all  chance  of  racial  justice  in 
America. 

Moynihan's  warning  words  deserve  to  be 
weighed  by  both  liberals  and  conservatives 
because,  for  different  reasons,  each  has  been 
tending  to  look  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Many  Uberals  have  been  so  burdened  by 
their  guilt  complex  for  not  having  aided 
Negroes  sooner  and  more  forcefully  that 
they  minimize  and  Justify  the  rioting  and 
thus  fail  to  see  that  we  must  protect  society 
from  self-destructive  violence. 

Many  conservatives  have  been  resentful 
of  the  heedless  and  reckless  violence  of  the 
small  minority  of  Negroes,  which  has  pushed 
them  into  a  punitive  mood,  withholding 
peaceful  change  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

What  is  required  is  for  political  liberals 
to  quit  Justifying  resort  to  violence  and  for 
political  conservatives  to  show  that  they 
really  care  about  removing  the  blight  which 
Negroes  have  had  imposed  upon  them  by 
two  centuries  of  inequality. 

It  is  Movnihan's  deep  conviction  that 
"there  Is  nothing  whatever  to  be  done  to 
change  the  minds  of  the  Negro  nihilists,  nor 
of  their  white  associates." 

If  this  judgment  is  correct,  then  the  out- 
look is  that  more,  not  less,  terrorism  Is  prob- 
able and  that  not  to  face  up  to  It  Is  risking 
the  very  survival  of  a  society  dedicated  to 
peaceful  change. 

Movnihan  Is  not  urging  any  suspension 
of  tw'o-Party  politics.  Nor  Is  he  suggesting 
that  there  are  not  significant  differences 
among  liberals  and  conservatives.  But  he 
rightly  pleads  that  liberals  and  conservatives 
Join  before  It  Is  too  late  in  preserving  gov- 
ernment by  consent  without  which  nothing 
but  chaos  can  come. 


Reierson  Warn*  of  "Credit  Crunch":  Sup- 
ports Tax  Increase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1967 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
economists  summoned  recently  by  our 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  com- 
ment on  the  President's  tax  surcharge 
proposal.  Dr.  Roy  L.  Reierson  was  par- 
ticularly competent  to  testify  on  the  out- 
look of  the  money  markets.  Dr.  Reier- 
son, as  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  for  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York,  deals  with  the  credit  picture 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Dr.  Reierson  described  the  congested 
outlook  in  the  financial  marketplace: 
Record  State  and  local  goveriunent  bor- 
rowing; renewed  business  expansion  in 
plants  and  equipment;  a  dangerous  com- 
bination of  a  rebound  from  the  current 
auto  strike  and  an  inventory  buildup  in 
anticipation  of  a  possible  steel  strike 


next  year;  an  Improved  demand  for 
mortgage  funds  following  last  year's 
homebuildlng  recession.  On  top  of  these 
strong  demands,  the  Treasury  will  enter 
the  competition  for  funds  to  finance  a 
cash  deficit  of  $3  billion  in  the  first  part 
of  calendar  1968,  Instead  of  relieving 
market  pressures  by  retlrihg  debt  as  they 
did  In  comparable  periods  of  1966  and 
1967.  Dr.  Reierson  points  out  that  a 
credit  crunch  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  solved  by  simply  expanding  the  money 
supply. 

Record  corporate  borrowings  in  the 
first  8  months  of  1967  have  returned  in- 
terest rates  to  their  1966  levels.  The 
analysts  have  attributed  the  new  interest 
rate  spiral  to  fears  of  forthcoming  mone- 
tary restraint  and  a  conviction  that 
necessary  fiscal  action  would  not  be  taken 
by  the  administration  and  the  Congress. 
Interest  rates  are  particularly  vulner- 
able to  such  "market  psychology."  I  share 
Dr.  Reierson's  deep  disappointment 
that— 

"nie  Presidential  request  for  a  taj  increase 
did  little  to  improve  market  sentiment,  since 
It  was  accompanied  by  an  official  confirma- 
tion of  the  serious  worsening  In  the  coun- 
try's fiscal  condition. 

Dr.  Reierson's  rigorous  analj'sis  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  a  tax  increase 
is  absolutely  essential.  He  comments 
further  that — 

The  tax  increase  would  certainly  do  less 
to  meet  today's  credit  problems  than  would 
an  equivalent  curtailment  of  the  rise  In  Fed- 
eral spending.  However.  Congressional  action 
on  expenditures  is  being  tenpeded  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Executive  branch  to  be  more 
specific  in  suggesting  cutbacks  In  programs 
and  appropriations.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  urged  ad- 
ministraticm  ofBcials  on  the  highest  level 
to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  priorities 
and  guidelines  for  spending  cuts  of  at 
least  $5  bllUon.  Without  a  firm  pledge  of 
fiscal  restraint,  the  tax  increase  sup- 
ported by  our  Nation's  leading  econo- 
mists is  just  not  politically  possible. 

To  acquaint  my  colleagues  with  Dr. 
Reierson's  important  testimony,  I  sub- 
mit his  statement  for  the  Record: 
Statement  on  the  Prestoent's  Tax  Program 

Prepared  bt  Dr.  Rot  L.  Reierson.  Sejjior 

Vice    President    and    Cheef    Economist. 

Bankers    Trust    Co.,    New    York,    Before 

THE    Wats    and    Means    Committed.    U.S. 

House  of  REPRESENTATrvES,  September  12, 

1967 

The  United  States  faces  a  fiscal  emergency 
which  is  far  more  seriotis  than  Is  generally 
realized  and  which  presents  a  grave  threat 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  This  threat  stems 
from  the  Federal  Government's  tremendous 
cash  deficit,  which  Is  Inevitable  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  and  which,  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts,  could  well  turn  out  to  be  the  first 
In  a  series  of  huge  deficits  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  credit  markets,  the  enormous  Treas- 
ury borrowings  required  to  cover  the  deficit 
win  Inevitably  preempt  funds  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  state  and  local 
governments,  to  home  buyers,  to  business  and 
to  other  borrowers,  and  will  make  credit  to 
all  borrowers  more  expensive.  Moreover,  fi- 
nancing the  deficit  will  obviously  require  a 
further  hefty  expansion  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, with  all  its  present  and  future  inflation- 
ary repercussions,  at  a  time  when  produc- 
tion costs,  wholesale  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  are  on  the  rise,  when  qualified  man- 
power Is  In  short  supply,  and  when  business 
has  already  started  a  renewed  advance.  In 
terms  of  the  baaance  of  payments,  finally, 
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the  Federal  deficit  In  the  offing  increases  the 
pressvires  upon  the  dollar,  and  upon  our  gold 
reMFvee,   In    international   markets. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
In  the  absence  of  a  tax  Increase  and  of  "tight 
expenditure  ooottol,"  the  administrative 
budget  defldt  could  reach  929  billion  in  the 
current  fiscal  year — larger  than  any  ever 
recorded,  except  diorlng  all-out  war.  Measures 
to  cin-b  Federal  spending  are  essential,  but 
It  vould  be  tinreallstlc  to  ignore  the  diffi- 
culties of  obtaining  results:  in  any  event, 
such  steps  would  take  time  to  be  imple- 
mented and  would  not  be  of  much  help  In 
reducing  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Today,  hence,  there  Is  no  practical  al- 
temative  to  higher  taxes,  although  even  the 
heaviest  feasible  tax  Increase  will  still  leave 
the  deficit  sufficiently  large  to  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  credit  conditions  and 
prices.  However,  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
avoid  being  confronted  with  a  repetition 
of  this  bind  next  year  and  for  an  indefinite 
I>«lod  ahead,  action  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  regain  control  over  the  budget,  and 
machinery  will  have  to  be  developed  for  a 
more  frequent,  more  Informative  and  more 
meaningful  Congressional  review  of  the 
budget,  and  of  its  underlying  assumptions, 
than  ^as  been  the  practice  to  date. 

TRX    SPENDING    EXPLOSION 

The  present  fiscal  emergency  began  to  de- 
velop some  two  years  ago  and  reflects  three 
Important  developments,  namely.  (1)  the  ex- 
pansion of  military  opteratlons  in  Southeast 
Asia,  (3)  a  simultaneous  explosion  in  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  outlays  for  purposes 
other  than  defense,  and  (3)  the  tax  reduc- 
tlona  enacted  In  1964,  coupled  with  the  sub- 
stantial ending  of  the  temporary  boost  given 
to  Treasury  receipts  by  the  acceleration  of 
corporate  income  tax  payments  and  the  in- 
creased tax  withholding  on  Individual  in- 
comes. 

Although  Federal  spending  had  been  ad- 
vancing perlstently  throughout  the  19608. 
outUya  In  the  first  half  of  the  decade  rose  no 
faater  than  the  gross  national  product. 
Thereafter,  however,  spending  began  to  bal- 
loon, and  to  take  an  Increasing  share  of  the 
national  output:  moreover,  the  growth  in 
ezpeodltures  has  been  accelerating.  Cash 
outlays  In  fiscal  1968,  as  projected  in  the 
Biumner  Review,  may  be  up  by  as  much  as 
$60  btlUon,  <x  almost  50  per  cent,  from  what 
they  were  In  fiscal  1965.  About  half  of  this 
advance  represents  spending  on  national  de- 
fense; of  the  other  half.  920  billion  is  at- 
tributable to  Increased  disbursements  in  the 
health,  labor,  welfare  and  education  cate- 
gories. 

Furthermore,  there  is  disturbing  evidence 
that  the  Administration's  control  over  the 
Budget  la  weakening.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  Budget  Message  of  January  1966  pro- 
jected cash  expenditures  for  fiscal  1967  at 
$14S  billion,  or  $10  billion  below  the  final 
reexUt,  and  net  expenditures  would  have  been 
even  higher  had  It  not  been  for  substantial 
cash  repayments  of  loans  by  Government 
agencies;  also,  economic  activity,  and  hence 
revenues.  Increased  more  than  expected.  On 
balance,  therefore,  the  cash  deficit  was  held 
within  manageable  bounds. 

The  substantial  underestimation  of  ex- 
penditures is  being  repeated  for  fiscal  1968. 
The  Summer  Review  of  the  Budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  presented  last  month, 
projected  cash  outlays,  Including  allowances 
for  varloTis  contingencies  at  910  billion  high- 
er than  Ln  the  January  Message.  This  time, 
moreover,  tax  receipts  are  falling  behind  the 
January  estimates. 

Last  January,  the  President  envisioned  • 
cash  deficit  of  $4.3  billion  for  fiscal  1068,  after 
allowing  for  a  tax  increase  estimated  to  yield 
about  94.7  billion.  In  August,  the  Administra- 
tion presented  a  budget  picture  which  Indi- 
cated that,  U  taxes  were  not  raised,  the  cash 
deficit  for  the  current  year  might  range  be- 
tween $18  bUllon  and  $26  billion.  At  the 
Mme  Uxne,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


stated  tbat  the  deficit,  on  an  administrative 
budget  basis,  might  reach  a  minimum  of  $14- 
18  blllloQ  and  a  maximum  of  929  bUIlon. 

Seldom,  tt  ever,  have  we  witnessed  such 
drastic  revisions  of  budget  estimates  within 
so  brief  a  period,  or  such  a  confusing  variety 
of  projections.  One  conclusion  however.  Is 
clear:  the  budget  picture  has  deteriorated 
dramatically  In  the  past  several  months,  fore- 
shadowing serious  repercussions  upon  the 
credit  markets,  the  behavior  of  costs  and 
prices,  and  upon  the  American  economy  in 
general. 

RESURGENCE   Dt    BUSINESS 

We  have  had  large  budget  deficits  before, 
but  whereas  the  hefty  peacetime  deficits  of 
the  past  have  usually  occurred  during  periods 
of  business  recession  or  slack,  the  present 
monster  deficit  is  emerging  at  a  time  when 
the  economy,  having  weathered  a  slowdown, 
is  giving  widespread  and  convincing  evidence 
of  renewed  strength. 

Industrial  production  has  already  Etopp>ed 
its  sag.  and  the  ground  seems  to  be  set  for 
a  resumption  of  the  advance.  New  orders  and 
construction  contracts  are  on  the  rise  once 
more,  and  backlogs  of  unfilled  orders  are  at 
record  heights.  The  recovery  of  home  build- 
ing continues  under  way,  business  spending 
on  new  plant  and  equipment  remains  near 
the  peak  rates  of  the  capital  goods  boom, 
retail  sales  have  been  posting  good  gains  in 
recent  months,  and  the  adjustment  of  busi- 
ness Inventory  positions,  which  hsul  been  the 
principal  reason  for  the  decline  In  output  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  seems  about  over; 
a  return  to  at  least  a  moderate  rate  of  inven- 
tory accumulation  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  as 
we  move  Into  1968.  Meanwhile,  not  only  are 
defense  output  and  defense  spending  rising 
sharply,  but  requirements  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  expanding  strongly  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

This  significant  Improvement  In  the  busi- 
ness outlook  Is  confirmed  by  tKe"Behavlor  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  business  indicators; 
Judging  trota  past  performtmce.  an  upturn 
of  the  breadth  and  extent  recently  demon- 
strated by  a  composite  of  these  leaders  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fairly  reliable  sign  of  an  Im- 
minent rise  In  business  activity.  And  we 
know  froei  experience  that,  once  the  econ- 
omy begins  to  move,  more  often  than  not  Its 
strength  exceeds  the  expectations  of  most  ob- 
servers. This  prospect  ootild  admittedly  be 
undermined,  temporarily,  by  a  lengthy  au- 
tomobile strike,  but  the  odds  are  that  the 
eventual  settlement  of  the  strike  would  be 
followed  by  a  sharp  rebound.  In  fact,  such  a 
rebound  could  accentuate  the  strength  of 
the  economy  early  in  1968. 

In  this  environment,  there  Is  no  risk  that 
a  tax  Increase  will  precipitate  a  business  re- 
cession, as  has  been  suggested,  or  even  that 
the  expansion  of  the  economy  will  be  seri- 
ously retarded.  In  aggregate  terms,  the  mag- 
nitude of  any  tax  increase  will  be  far  less 
than  the  reduction  af  918  billion  In  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Inventory  accumulation  In  the 
first  half  of  1967,  which  the  economy  ab- 
sorbed with  no  greater  adversity  than  a 
slowdown  In  the  rate  of  growth;  employ- 
ment and  Incomes  have  continued  upward. 
Furthermore,  any  tax  Increase  that  may  be 
enacted  would  still  leave  a  very  large  cash 
deficit  which  would  add  substantially  to  ag- 
gregate purchasing  power  In  an  already  active 
economy.  The  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  used  Its  econometric  model  to 
test  the  effect  of  a  significant  rise  in  cor- 
porate and  indlTldual  income  tax  rates  upon 
the  economy;  the  finding  was  that  such  a  tax 
Increase  would  retard  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness to  some  degree  and  for  a  short  while 
but  would  not  materially  affect  the  upward 
course  oof  activity. 

The  real  danger,  rather,  comes  from  the 
opposite  direction,  namely,  that  even  after 
a  tax  Increase,  the  Treasury  deficit  will  stUl 
be  so  sizable  as  to  overload  an  Independent^ 
strong  economy  and  to  bring  about  over- 
heated conditions  similar  to  those  of  196fr- 


66 — encouraging  excesses  in  buying,  spend- 
ing and  Investing,  generating  bottlenecks  and 
Imbalances,  and  generally  faclUtatlg  cost  and 
price  Increases,  thus  paving  the  way  for  an- 
other economic  pause,  correction,  or  decline. 

VTTUfZRABLE   CREDIT   IfARBLErs 

Those  who  oppose  a  tax  Increase  for  fear 
that  it  might  Impede  or  cut  short  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  seem  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  a  huge  Federal  deficit  likewise  may 
Jeopardize  the  growth  of  the  economy  be- 
cause of  the  impact  of  Treasury  borrowings 
upon  the  credit  markets. 

The  effects  of  Treasury  financing  opera- 
tions  in  an  active  economy  were  aptly  illus- 
trated In  1966.  The  Treasury's  net  borrowing 
requirements  were  far  smaller  than  this  year 
but  even  these  relatively  moderate  need* 
were  compounded  by  the  Issuance  of  sub- 
stantlal  amounts  of  Federal  agency  securi- 
ties and  participation  certificates  at  a  time 
when  other  credit  demands  were  setting  new 
peaks.  This  contributed  significantly  to  the 
development  of  a  credit  stringency.  Interest 
rates  and  yields  were  driven  still  higher,  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other  sav- 
ings Institutions  were  confronted  with  whole- 
sale withdrawals  of  fimds,  and  the  ensuing 
squeeze  on  mortgage  credit  preclptated  a 
severe  drop  In  home  building  from  which 
the  economy  has  still  not  fully  recovered. 

Similarly,  the  decline  in  Interest  rates  that 
followed  the  credit  crisis  of  a  year  ago  was 
short-lived,  even  though  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  pursuing,  and  has  continued  to  pursue, 
a  highly  expansonary  credit  policy  and  even 
though  the  Treasury's  operations  produced 
a  large  seasonal  cash  sruplus  In  the  first  hall 
of  calendar  1967.  As  the  credit  markets  be- 
gan to  sense  the  deterioration  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  the  prospect  of  even  larger 
Treasury  borrowings  in  the  final  half  of  cal- 
endar 1967  than  In  the  corresponding  period 
of  1966,  money  market  yields  turned  upward 
once  more,  bond  yields  approached — and  In 
some  cases  exceeded — last  year's  peaks,  and 
rates  on  conventional  mortgage  loans  also 
began  to  stiffen.  The  Presidents  request  for 
a  tax  Increase  did  mtle  to  Improve  market 
sentiment,  since  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
official  oonflnnatlon  of  the  serious  worsening 
la  the  country's  fiscal  cotKlition. 

Credit  demands  from  business  and  from 
state  and  local  governments  so  far  in  1967 
have  been  running  materially  ahead  of  last 
year,  and  while  the  volume  of  corporate 
financing  In  the  securities  market  may  ease 
from  this  sixmmer's  record  heights,  new  cor- 
porate issues  should  continue  very  substan- 
tial as  business  endeavors  to  improve  Its 
liquidity;  oorporate  managements  and  se- 
curity underwriters  both  report  ambitious 
plans  for  new  financing  in  the  offing.  Next 
year,  credit  requirements  will  probably  be 
reinforced  by  a  renewed  expansion  of  busi- 
ness, the  Increase  in  costs  and  prices,  a  re- 
sumption of  Inventory  building,  and  a  larger 
rise  In  receivables.  At  the  same  time,  state 
and  local  government  borrowings  will  un- 
questionably continue  heavy,  and  the  im- 
provement In  home  building  and  construc- 
tion presages  larger  demands  also  for  mort- 
gage money. 

Now,  these  financing  requirement.^  stand 
to  be  greatly  augmented  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowings.  Little  or  nothing  can  be 
done  to  ease  the  Treasury's  enormous  cash 
needs  through  the  balance  of  this  year,  but 
without  a  tax  Increase,  the  Treasury  in  the 
first  half  of  calendar  1968  may  incur  a  ca£h 
deficit  of  perhaps  93  billion.  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  cash  surpluses  of  98.7  billion  and 
912.7  billion  In  the  comparable  periods  of 
1966  and  1967,  respecUvely.  In  other  words. 
Instead  of  relieving  market  pressures  by  re- 
tiring debt,  the  Treasury  already  In  the  first 
half  of  calendar  1968  would  be  adding  its 
demands  to  those  of  other  borrowers,  and 
its  financing  needs  in  the  second  half  would 
be  gigantic. 

Thvis,  one  compelling  reason  for  reducing 
the  Treasury  deficit  Is  to  relieve  some  of  the 


heavy  straina  upon  the  credit  markets.  Ad- 
mlttedlv,  even  a  material  reductlc»  in  the 
Treasury  deficit  and  in  the  Treasury's  bor- 
rowing needs  will  not  assure  easy  credit  or 
lower  interest  rates;  total  financing  reqxilre- 
ments  In  1968  wtU  still  exceed  this  year's 
volume  by  a  sizable  margin.  Without  such  a 
reduction,  however,  the  danger  of  a  repeti- 
tiou  of  the  "credit  crunch" — including  spl- 
raling  Interest  costs,  withdrawals  of  deposits 
from  s.ivings  institutions,  a  renewed  strin- 
gency of  mortgage  money  and  a  curtailment 
of  econoniic  activity — would  appear  to  be 
overwhelming. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  danger  can  be 
averted  by  the  Ut>eral  provision  of  Federal 
Reserve  credit.  In  the  present  bvislness  and 
financial  environment,  however,  the  futUity 
of  such  a  course  wotUd  soon  become  mani- 
fest. If  the  Federal  Reserve  should  att^empt 
to  stabilize  or  reduce  Interest  rates  by  flood- 
ing the  market  with  funds,  the  net  result 
would  merely  be  a  further  rapid  expansion 
in  the  money  supply  at  a  time  when  demands 
upon  the  economy's  physical  resources  are 
already  being  Increased  by  heavy  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
,  ment.  Additional  borrowing  and  spending 
would  be  stimulated,  and  the  uptrend  of 
costs  and  prices  wotild  be  accelerated.  In 
turn,  this  wOuld  mean  another  increase  In 
financing  needs,  thus  pushing  Interest  rates 
higher— or  compelling  the  Federal  Reserve 
to  inflate  credit  In  ever  larger  amounts.  The 
consequences  of  this  classical  spiral  surely 
require  neither  documentation  nor  elabora- 
tion, r 

MORE  INFLATION  AHEAD  ' . 

Higher  taxes  are  needed  not  only  to  h'elp 
the  credit  markets  but  also  to  help 
prevent  the  already  Inevitable  uptrend  in 
commodity  prices  from  gaining  momentum. 
After  a  brief  respite  that  began  late  in  1966, 
the  tempo  of  price  Inflation  has  quickened 
once  more  in  recent  months.  Not  only  have 
food  prices  spurted  as  a  result  of  p)oor  crops 
and  unfavorable  weather  but,  more  omi- 
nously, the  industrial  wholesale  price  Index 
has  this  summer  resumed  its  advance,  freight 
rates  and  other  business  costs  have  also 
moved  higher,  and  sales  prices  are  being 
marked  up  almost  across  the  board.  The 
chronic  advance  In  consumes'  prices  has  also 
steepened  recently,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
wage  rates  and  hourly  pay.  At  the  same  time, 
the  decline  in  the  raw  materials  price  index, 
which  had  been  In  progress  for  about  ly, 
years  la  response  to  world  majket  conditions, 
has  almost  come  to  a  halt. 

In  this  pricing  climate,  the  combination 
of  Intensified  private  demands  for  goods  and 
services,  a  grossly  unbalanced  Federal  budget, 
and  an  imprecedented  rate  of  bank  credit 
expansion  is  a  particularly  vicious  and  viru- 
lent brew.  The  rapid  growth  In  the  money 
supply  since  late  1966  has  surely  provided 
some  support  to  buying  and  spending  in  the 
private  sectc^  erf  the  economy  and  has 
enabled  some  rebuilding  of  liquidity;  now, 
the  huge  Federal  deficit  Is  injecting  addi- 
tional purchasing  power  Into  the  spending 
stream. 


This  Is  all  the  more  troublesome  because 
the  economy,  despite  the  slowdown  In  the 
first  half  of  1967.  is  still  operating  at  a  rate 
very  close  to  the  effective  optlmim:!.  The 
labor  supply  is  hardly  more  plentiful  than 
at  the  crest  of  the  boom  in  1966;  In  fact,  the 
total  unemployment  rate  last  month  declined 
to  3.8  per  cent.  which-1s  last  year's  average. 
Unemployment  among  married  males,  which 
In  many  respects  provides  a  more  meaning- 
ful reading  of  labor  availability,  remains  be- 
low 2  per  cent,  indicating  continuing  tight- 
ness, and  btislness  managements  remain 
hard  pressed  to  fill  Job  vacancies  that  call  for 
skilled  help.  Meanwhile,  the  length  at  the 
average  workweek  in  manufacturing  Is  only 
a  shade  below  the  high  peak  attained  12 
months  ago  and  still  exceeds  40^  hours; 
thus,  any  slg^nlficant  Increase  In  demands 
for  goods,  such  as  now  seems  to  be  shaping 


up,  win  bring  additional  pressures  upon  the 
labor  supply  and  materially  higher  labor 
costs. 

Finally,  despite  the  massive  lnventoi7  cor- 
rection, the  persistent  additions  of  new  in- 
dustrial facilities,  and  the  sag  In  Industrial 
production,  the  utilization  rate  of  manu- 
facturing capacity  has  declined  no  further 
than  from  about  90-91  per  cent  during  most 
of  1966  to  approximately  85  per  cent  as  of 
the  latest  reporting  date.  This  Is  below  the 
optimum,  to  be  sure,  but  .not  so  far  below 
as  to  provide  any  Imfjortant  reserve  of  pro- 
ductive facilities  at  a  time  when  order  back- 
logs are  building  up  ag.iln  and  the  signals 
are  pointing  to  stronger  demands  and  higher 
output  in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  time  lags.  It  is  already  too 
late  to  employ  either  fiscal  or  credit  policy 
to  dampen  the  current  round  of  splrallng 
costs,  and  prices.  However,  If  the  present 
course  of  economic  policy  Is  not  changed.  It 
will  underwrite  a  continuation,  and  very 
likely  an  acceleration,  of  the  Inflation  spiral 
In   1968 

THE    BATTERED    PAYMENTS    BALANCE 

Another  major  consideration  arguing  for 
fiscal  restraint  pertains  to  the  United  States 
balance  of  payments,  which,  despite  all  ef- 
forts, persists  m  an  uncomfortably  large  defi- 
cit postlon.  Part  of  the  renewed  deterioration 
In  1966.  and  so  far  in  1967,  can  be  attributed 
to  the  increasing  foreign  exchange  cost  of 
our  military  operations  in  Vietnam,  but  an 
even  larger  share  of  the  blame  rests  with  last 
year's  shortfall  in  our  foreign  trade  surplus 
in  an  overheated  economy;  scarcities,  longer 
delivery  periods  and  higher  prices  at  home 
encouraged  Imports  while  curtailing  exports. 
Here  the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  con- 
trol inflation  at  a  sufficiently  early  date  are 
clearly  visible. 

Tills  year,  the  trade  surplus  has  recovered 
somewhat  as  pressures  upon  our  resources 
have  lessened;  but,  with  indtistrlal  activity 
now  turning  the  comer  and  costs  moving 
higher,  the  recent  improvement  in  trade  will 
probably  prove  short-lived.  In  addition,  of 
course,  a  continuation  of  a  fiscal  emergency 
In  the  United  States  would  further  weaken 
the  alre.^dy  delicate  state  of  world  oonfldence 
in  the  United  States  dollar  and  would  In- 
evitably make  It  even  more  dlflScult  to  con- 
trol the  drain  on  our  gold  reserves.  Thus,  to 
the  extent  that  curbs  on  Federal  spending 
and  a  boost  In  ta.xes  succeed  In  moderating 
the  pressures  upon  the  economy  and  upon 
the  American  cost-price  structure,  this  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  and  International  pay- 
ments position  stands  to  be  a  vital  bene- 
ficiary. 

BECOMMEN'DATIONS    FOR    ACTION 

It  seems  clear,  from  this  summary  review, 
that  a  Treastiry  deficit  of  any  significant  size 
Is  at  odds  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  economic  environment  and  that  the 
deficit  currently  in  prospect  Is  far  larger  than 
can  be  supported  without  serious  harm  to 
the  economy.  The  Immediate  task,  therefore, 
is  to  achieve  a  material  reduction  In  the 
budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  to 
this  end  a  tax  increase  is  iinavoldable. 

However,  it  would  be  unrealistic  and  mis- 
leading to  suggest  that  the  fiscal  dilemma 
would  thereby  be  resolved.  If  the  Congress 
and  the  nation  are  to  escajje  the  politically 
embarrassing  and  economically  unsettling 
prospect  of  having  to  oope  with  another  fiscal 
emergency  next  year,  and  perhaps  annually 
thereafter,  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  both 
to  bring  soaring  expenditures  under  control 
and  also  to  establish  a  level  of  taxation  ap- 
propriate to  the  size  of  the  Government's 
outlays.  In  turn.  Integrated  fiscal  house- 
keeping calls  for  an  overhaul  of  the  present 
machinery  for  acting  on  budgetary  matters. 
The  Tax  Increase. — Admittedly,  a  tax  In- 
crease Is  neltJier  the  beet  nor  the  final  answer 
to  the  nation's  fiscal  difficulties.  It  would 
certainly  do  lees  to  meet  today  "C  credit  and 
Inflatloai  problems  than  would  an  eqtilvalent 
curtailment  of  t2ie  rise  In  Federal  spending. 


However.  Congressional  action  on  expendi- 
tures Is  being  Impeded  by  the  falltire  of  the 
Executive  branch  to  be  more  specdflc  In  sug- 
gesting cutbacks  In  programs  and  appropria- 
tions. Moreover,  because  of  the  inevitable 
time  lags,  even  a  vigorous  pruning  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  would  not 
make  adequate  inroads  ujxm  the  colossal 
Treasury  deficit  shaping  up  In  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  makes  a  tax  increase  essen- 
tial. 

The  Congress  should  take  action  as  early 
as  possible;  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  tax  bill,  at  a  time  when  the  Treasury  Is 
already  a  heavy  borrower,  has  seriously  un- 
settled the  credit  markets.  Moreover,  the  tax 
increase  should  be  made  effective  as  soon  as 
is  feasible  without  Incurring  the  onus  of 
retroactivity — at  the  latest,  on  January  1, 
1968.  This  Is  indicated  not  only  by  the 
pressing  need  for  revenues,  but  also  because 
of  the  economic  outlook;  if  the  rebound  in 
the  automobile  Industry  from  its  work  stop- 
page should  coincide  with  a  wave  of  ac- 
cvunulation  of  steel  Inventories  In  ajiticl- 
patlon  of  a  steel  strike,  business  activity,  the 
credit  markets  and  commodity  prices  may 
all  be  exposed  to  a  disturbingly  strong  com- 
bination  of  expansionary  forces. 

CcmtroUing  the  Budget. — While  a  tax  In- 
crease would  moderate  the  budget  deficit 
ahead,  it  would  still  leave  an  uncomfortably 
large  gap  between  revenues  and  expenditures 
Furthermore,  if  Federal  spending  continues 
to  soar,  as  it  has  In  the  past  few  years,  an- 
oth->r  impossibly  large  cash  deficit  is  In  store 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  ■will  be  upon 
us  sooner  than  we  think.  It  Is  obvlo\is  that 
If  a  viable  budgel  situation  Is  to  be  restored 
a  way  must  be  found  to  control  the  surge 
In  Government  outlays. 

Some  categories  of  spending  are  virtually 
certain  to  advance  further.  National  defense 
outlays  must  be,  expected  to  keep  growing, 
at  least  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  In  Viet- 
nam; In  view  of  the  record,  it  would  hardly 
be  responsible  fiscal  planning  to  assume  any 
important  Improvement  in  the  visible  future. 
Interest  payments  are  also  sure  to  increase 
with  the  rise  In  the  Federal  debt. 

Defense  outlays  and  Interest  payments  ac- 
count for  over  50  per  cent  of  Federal  cash 
disbursements.  Among  the  remaining  pro- 
grams, some  presumably  merit  larger  ap- 
propriations. Consequently,  sensible  and 
effective  control  over  the  budget  will  require 
establishing  a  system  of  national  priorities 
against  which  to  measure  the  needs  and 
results  of  the  many  programs  competing  for 
a  limited  amount  of  funds.  The  uninviting 
alternative  would  be  another  tax  Increase  In 
1968. 

There  is.  admittedly,  a  third  possibility, 
which  is  to  acquiesce  in  mammoth  Federal 
deficits  and  to  accept  chronic  infiatlon,  per- 
manently high  Interest  rates,  and  an  erosion 
of  the  dollar  Internationally.  Unfortunately, 
tills  course  would  help  neither  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  of  Federal  spending  programs 
nor  the  taxpayers.  Instead,  such  a  dissipa- 
tion of  the  nation's  economic  strength  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  virtually  everyone. 

Modernizing  the  System. — Good  Intentions 
alone,  however,  will  not  do  the  job.  If  control 
over  the  budget  Is  to  be  reestablished,  the 
way  of  handling  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  Government  needs  moderniza- 
tion, and  both  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lative branches  of  the  Government  share  re- 
sponsibility for  bringing  this  about.  The 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  this  end, 
but  the  situation  has  shown  no  Improve- 
ment, to  say  the  least. 

At  present,  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress  is  highly  diffused  and 
exceedingly  time-consuming.  Spending  pro- 
grams are  determined  Independently  of  de- 
cisions on  taxation.  The  Federal  budget  Is 
not  dealt  with  as  a  whole;  action  Is  taken 
on  individual  spending  programs  without  up- 
to-date  and  comprehensive  Information  that 
would  permit  a  broad  assessment  of  the  fiscal 
consequences.  Such  an  unsophisticated  ap- 
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proacb  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  ^ast 
and  complex  opostlona  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
emment,  nor  la  It  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
otir  highly  developed  American  economy. 

The  Executive  branch.  In  turn,  needs  to 
make  available  to  the  Obngress  and  to  the 
public  more  frequent  Information  on  pro- 
spective receipts  and  expenditures  and  on 
the  basic  assumptions  underljrlng  the  budget 
projections.  Last  year,  deepite  important 
shifts  In  the  budget  outlook  and  in  the  econ- 
omy, the  Congress  and  the  public  were  com- 
pelled to  live  with  the  information  supplied 
in  the  President's  Budget  Message  delivered 
in  January;  the  customary  midyear  review 
was  omitted.  This  year,  a  Summer  Review 
was  prepared  but  was  incomplete  and  Inade- 
quate. For  the  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  obtain  the  prerequisite  insight 
Into  the  budget  picture  and  to  be  In  position 
to  make  proper  decisions,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau should  be  required  to  submit  projections 
of  the  Federal  cash  budget  quarterly,  by  ma- 
jor categories,  for  six  quarters  ahead. 

The  quarterly  budget  presentations  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  under- 
lying economic  assumptions,  including  pro- 
jections ot  the  gross  national  product  and 
Its  components,  and  of  Income  and  profits,  as 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. This  would  enable  the  Congress  and 
the  Interested  public  to  appraise  the  budget 
outlook  more  continuously,  more  intelligent- 
ly and  more  effectively  than  is  possible  today. 
In  tvirn,  more  frequent  and  more  adequate 
budget  Information  should  enable  Congres- 
sional action  on  flscaJ  matters  to  be  taken 
with  greater  speed,  thus  reducing  the  time 
lag  which  presently  is  one  of  the  great  bar- 
riers to  the  flexible  use  of  fiscal  measures  as 
an  Instrument  of  econcxnlc  policy. 

These  are  the  rock-bottom  essentials  for 
raising  the  efficiency  of  the  budget  process. 
Further,  a  very  real  requirement  Is  the  in- 
corporation of  tme  long-range  planning  Into 
the  fiscal  household,  which  Involves  looking 
beyond  a  maTlTnnm  span  of  18  months,  as  is 
th«  present  jmctlce,  and  estobllshlng  some 
benchmarks,  based  on  current  tax  rates  and 
•pending  programs,  for  the  budget  over,  say, 
»  flve-year  span  In  order  to  develop  an  aware- 
ness of  the  ultimate  Implications  of  pro- 
posals for  new  spending  and  taxes.  Ameri- 
can Indxistry,  educational  Institutions,  mu- 
niclpcOltiee  and  many  other  entities  have 
found  long-range  planning  of  inestimable 
value  in  tbe  management  of  their  affairs.  The 
United  States  Government,  which  Is  far  su- 
perior In  the  slM  and  scope  ot  Its  respon- 
sibilities, can  assuredly  not  afford  to  do  less. 


Of  the  Hudson  Valley's  finest  fruit  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  Insert  this 
article  in  the  Record  so  that  everyone 
can  read  about  our  Hudson  Valley,  truly 
the  apple  of  the  Nation's  eye: 

Rro-TtscxD,  Crisp,  and  Juict,  thk  Nrw 

UcIntosb   Crop   Is   In 

(By  Jean  Hewitt) 

Clintondale,  NY. — "You're  Now  In  Mc- 
intosh Country  Where  Apples  Grow  Best" 
read  the  billboard  half  a  mile  from  the  250- 
acre  fruit  farm  of  William  A.  Coy  in  Clinton- 
dale,  Ulster  County,  N.Y. 

Throughout  the  Hudson  Valley,  tree 
branches  are  heavy  with  ripening  fruit,  and 
pickers  began  to  harvest  the  main  Mcintosh 
crop  this  week. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  Mc- 
intosh apples  are  grown  in  the  New  York- 
New  England  area,  with  the  Hudson  Valley 
orchards  producing  most  of  the  apples  for 
shoppers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

"The  quality  of  the  crop  is  good,"  Mr.  Coy 
said  recently.  ■'The  volume  Is  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  I'm  late  picking  on  account 
of  the  weather." 

Also,  the  color  of  this  year's  fruit  is  good 
and  the  size  about  average,  according  to 
Rockwood  Berry,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  New  York-New  England  Apple  Institute. 

Most  Hudson  Valley  apples  are  sold  as  fresh 
fruit,  few  go  Into  processing,  and  50  to  75  per 
cent  are  kept  in  cold  storage,  so  that  fruit 
of  this  year's  crop  wUl  be  available  even 
next  August.  Many  of  the  valley's  apples  are 
also  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

EDUCATING    CONSUMERS 

Although  some  of  the  older  varieties,  such 
as  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy.  Greenings  and 
Kings,  are  no  longer  grown  In  quantity  be- 
cause the  demand  has  slackened,  Mr.  Coy 
believes  that  the  consumer  should  learn 
more  about  apple  varieties,  how  to  recognize 
them  and  how  to  use  them  to  best  advantage. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Apple  Institute  has 
prepared  apple-shaped  signs  listing  such  in- 
formation. They'll  be  displayed  in  produce 
departments  to  help  shoppers. 

Besides,  the  name  of  the  variety  is  on  every 
polyethylene  bag  of  apples  marketed,  and  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  common  for  the 
name  of  the  grower  and  the  location  of  his 
farm  to  be  given,  too. 

Fruit  farms  in  the  Hudson  Valley  are 
changing.  "The  trend  is  toward  larger  farms, 
more  mechanization  and  therefore  a  bigger 
investment,"  Mr.  Coy  said  as  he  sat  In  the 
remodeled  kitchen  of  the  100-year-old  farm 
house  where  he  was  bom. 
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(to  not  brown  as  readily  when  cut.  For  bak- 
ing, plain  or  stuffed.  Mrs.  Coy  prefers  the 
Rome  Beauty  variety,  which  will  be  harvested 
In  mid-October. 

Mrs.  Coy  has  a  reputation  in  the  valley  for 
the  excellenc0  of  her  liver  pftt«,  cakes  and 
lemon  meringue  pies.  "I  make  two  pies  when 
my  husband's  poker-investment  club  meets 
here,"  she  said.  "There  are  eight  of  them  and 
they  murmur  about  diets,  but  it  all  disan- 
pears."  ^' 

Desserts  and  the  liver  p&t6  are  favorites 
With  the  members  of  Mrs.  Coy's  bridge  club 
but  as  most  of  the  women  "are  in  apples" 
brldge-playlng  will  not  resume  until  after 
the  harvest. 

The  Coys  grow  some  pears,  cherries  and 
crab  apples,  and  Montmorency  cherry  pie  u 
another  of  Mrs.  Coy's  speclaltiea.  "No  spice  in 
that  either,"  she  hastened  to  add.  Pitted 
cherries  are  stored  In  the  cavernous  depths  of 
the  Coy  freezer  that  hides  such  other  deli- 
cacies as  venison  steaks  and  chops  for  year- 
round  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Coy  hunts  pheasant,  partridge,  rabbit 
and  deer  in  season  ta  nearby  Sullivan  Coun- 
ty, and  after  the  harvest  he  goes  to  an  Island 
In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  himt  deer. 

Rabbit  is  c\rt  into  serving  pieces,  seasoned 
and  fried  like  chicken.  Venison  steaks  are 
marinated  in  red  wine  before  being  broiled 
over  the  charcoal  grill  that  Mr.  Coy  had  In- 
stalled in  the  kitchen  as  a  center  for  in- 
formed entertaining. 


HadUoo  Valley,  the  Apple  of  tbe  Nation's 
Eye 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
28th  Congressional  District  of  New  York 
have  much  to  be  proud  of.  We  boast 
about  our  breathtaking  scenery,  our  rich 
historical  treasures,  our  fertile,  rolling 
farmland.  But  around  this  time  of  year, 
we  brag  most  of  all  about  our  succulent, 
sumptuous,  Hudson  Valley  apples.  The 
Thursday.  September  21,  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  featured  an  article  by 
Jean  Hewitt  about  our  delicious  Mcin- 
tosh apples.  Miss  Hewitt  toured  the 
250-acre  farm  of  Mr.  William  A.  Coy 
of  Cllntondale,  tJlster  County,  N.Y.,  one 
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Four  generations  of  his  family  have  farmed 
the  surrounding  land,  but  in  the  last  15  years 
the  Coys  have  shifted  from  dairying  and 
fruit  to  fruit  only.  Meanwhile,  they  have  in- 
creased their  acreage  from  120  to  250.  Mr. 
Coy's  son.  William,  Jr.,  who  lives  down  the 
road,  helps  his  father  run  the  farm. 

As  the  elder  Mr.  Coy  talked  about  the  apple 
business,  his  wife  of  41  years  was  peeling  a 
bowl  of  rosy  apples  for  a  dessert. 

She  took  time  out  to  point  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  neat  rows  of  cabbage,  broccoli  and 
beans.  "We  still  grow  all  our  own  vegetables," 
she  said,  and  recalled  the  days  when  they 
made  all  their  own  butter  and  pot  cheese. 

Mr.  Coy  soon  brought  the  conversation 
back  to  apples. 

"I'm  partial  to  apple  pie  and  apple  sauce 
made  of  Mac's,  of  course,"  he  said.  "Pure,  un- 
adulterated, with  no  spices  added,  so  you 
can  get  the  taste  of  the  fruit." 

Mrs.  Coy  prepares  a  variety  of  apple  dishes, 
always  making  her  pastry  for  pie  with  vege- 
table oil  and  the  stir-and-roU  method.  An 
easy-to-flx  appetizer  and  dessert  that  the 
Coys  and  their  guests  enjoy  is  cored  and  sec- 
tioned Golden  Delicious  apples  served  with 
blue  cheese. 

Cortland  apples  will  be  picked  around  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  Mrs.  Coy  uses  these 
In  salads  as  well  as  in  cooking  because  they 


Four  Maryland  Men  Die  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAaTI.AND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  servicemen  from  Maryland  were  re- 
cently killed  to  action  in  Vietnam.  They 
were  Cpl.  Gary  R.  Schafer,  Pfc.  John  L. 
Harris,  Jr.,  Oapt.  William  M.  Van  An- 
twerp, and  Hospitalman  John  F.  Pender. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  these 
men,  and  to  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding   the    following    article    In   the 
Record: 
Four   Martlanv    Men    Slain   in   Vhtnam— 

Dkao   Ark   Harris,    Pxnder,   Schafix,  Van 

Antwerp 

Pour  more  Marylanders — ^three  marines  and 
a  Navy  hospitalman  attached  to  a  Marine 
division — have  been  klUed  In  combat  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

The  war  victims  were  identified  as : 

Opl.  Gary  R.  Schafer,  21,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  W.  Schafer,  of  the  900  block 
Rock  Spiring  road.  Bel  Air. 

P.P.C.  John  U  Harris,  Jr.,  20.  the  husband 
of  Mrs.  Melva  Jean  Harris,  of  the  100  block 
Bethune  road.  Baltimore. 

Oapt.  William  M.  Van  Antwerp,  32.  the  son 
of  Col.  and  Mrs.  WilUam  M.  Van  Antwerp,  ot 
Annapolis. 

HoepltAlmajn  John  F.  Pender.  21.  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Pender,  of  the  7800 
block  Lansdale  street.  District  Heights,  Md. 

Corporal  Schafer,  already  the  winner  of  a 
Purple  Heart,  was  killed  last  Thursday  by 
mortar  fire  during  fighting  in  the  province 
of  Quang  Trl. 

He  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  la.'^t  Jan- 
uary and  just  two  weeks  ago  had  been  sent 
to  Honolulu  for  a  week  of  "R  and  R"  (rest 
and  recreation),  an  aunt,  Miss  Claire  Atkins. 
said  last  night. 

Miss  Atkins  said  that  she.  Corporal 
Schafer's  mother  and  his  brother.  Richard, 
had  gone  to  Hawaii  to  visit  with  him. 
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In  addition  to  his  parents  and  his  brother, 
hiA  survivors  include  three  grandparents,  Mr. 
^d  Mrs.  P.  J  Schafer,  of  Bel  Air,  and  Mrs. 
Sdna  Greer,  of  Miami,  Florida. 

Private  Harris  was  also  a  victim  of  bloody 
battles  in  Quang  Trl.  He  died  last  Thursday 
while  being  evacuated  to  the  hospital  ship, 
n5S    Sanctuary,   of   slu-apnel   wounds. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Private  Harris  Is 
jurvlved  by  a  son.  John  L.  Harris  3d.  8  months 
old,  a  brother,  Robert  Lee  Harris,  and  his 
junt  and  guardian,  Mrs.  Ethel  Mulse,  all  of 
Baltimore. 

Captain  Van  Antwerp  was  a  career  officer 
in  the  Marines  who  enlisted  In  1958  upon  his 
n-aduatlon  from  Yale  University. 

He  commanded  an  amphibious  tractor 
company  In  Vietnam  and  was  killed  Septem- 
ber 16  when  blown  up  by  a  land  mine  while 
on  patrol  outside  of  Da  Nang. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  ^s  survived  by  hie 
wife.  Helen  C.  Van  Antwerp,  and  two  sons, 
William  M.  and  Bradley  P.,  all  of  Oceanslde, 

Csl- 
Hospitalman  Pender  was  attached   to  the 

9th  Marine  Division  and  was  killed  Just  last 

Sunday  by  rocket  flre.  He  also  died  In  Quang 

Trl,  his  father  said  last  night. 

He  was  married  last  April  to  the  former 
Louise  Eileen  Pierce,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who 
is  now  a  WAVE  in  the  medical  corps  stationed 
atBuford,  S.C. 

Besides  his  Wife  and  parents,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  a  sister.  Carol  Ann,  15,  also  of  Dis- 
Ulct  Heights. 


The  Kee  Report:    Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report." 

The  subject  discussed  In  this  report  is 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  accomplish- 
ments being  made  by  this  organization. 

This  is  Jim  Kee — bringing  you  the  Kee 
report. 

Nearly  15.000  young  Americans  are  work- 
ing abroad  this  summer  to  give  a  helping 
band  to  the  world's  most  destitute  people. 
These  are  the  volunteers  serving  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  an  agency  sponsored  six  years  ago  by 
the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Wben  this  novel  organization  first  started, 
it  was  viewed  with  toleration  and  skepticism. 
Everyone  wished  it  well  but  there  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  youngsters  just  off  the 
college  campus  were  hardly  equipped  to  help 
the  minions  of  lU-clad,  ill-housed  and  Ill- 
fed  natives  of  the  earth's  backward  areas. 
There  was  a  companion  feeling  that  eager 
volunteers  might  give  offense  by  mixing  too 
freely  in  local  affairs. 

Five  years  of  successful  operation  have 
convinced  the  doubters.  But,  while  just  about 
everyone  has  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  public  Is  still  pretty  much  in  the 
dark  about  its  actual  operations.  So  let  us 
take  a  look  at  what  these  youngsters  are 
doing  in  far-off  places. 

Slightly  more  than  half  are  engaged  in 
teaching.  There  is  a  widespread  need  for 
English  teachers  In  the  flfty-three  countries 
served  by  the  Corps.  Many  volunteers  teach 
other  foreign  languages.  In  countries  where 
Illiteracy  Is  common,  the  Peace  Corps  is 
reaclilng  an  estimated  half  a  million  adults 
and  chUdren  through  educational  television 
beamed  Into  schools  and  community  centers. 


Nearly  one-third  are  working  in  rural  and 
urban  community  projects.  This  means  liiey 
are  helping  to  develop  those  health  and  food- 
growing  projects  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  where  the  most  of  the  pieople  live  in 
poverty. 

It  may  seem  puzzling  that  volunteers  with 
only  two  or  three  months  training  are  com- 
petent to  act  in  those  fields  where  specialized 
training  is  usually  necessary.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  these  eager-beaver  youngsters  have  done 
amazingly  well  at  mastering  the  practical 
jobs  which  comprise  most  of  their  work. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  expert  is 
too  often  frustrated  In  primitive  surround- 
ings. To  explain  this.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  ten  of  the  world's  greatest  surgeons 
would  be  of  less  help  in  a  native  village  than 
ten  young  ladies  properly  trained  In  first-aid 
relief  work.  The  main  Job  Is  to  heal  the  cuts 
and  bruises  of  every-day  life  and  to  teach 
the  basic  facts  of  sanitation. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  looked  upon  as  pri- 
marily an  organization  of  young  people, 
which  It  is.  But  older  volunteers  are  given  a 
hearty  welcome  when  they  have  skills  which 
are  urgently  needed  in  the  field.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  In  agriculture  and  allied  pursuits 
because  Increasing  the  food  yield  Is  so  im- 
portant In  backward  areas. 

India,  where  the  food  shortage  IS  reaching 
crisis  proportions.  Is  a  Peace  Corps  priority. 
One  project  designed  to  Increase  the  poultry 
yield  has  worked  out  better  than  expected 
and  similar  projects  are  now  getting  under- 
way. 

The  volunteers  are  taught  to  live  simply 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  poor  people  among 
whom  they  work.  This  means  a  standard  of 
living  below  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
In  our  country. 

The  Peace  Corps  may  be  described  as  an 
experiment    in    the    idealism    of    American 
youth.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  so  far  it 
has  worked   out   very  well. 
Thank  you  for  listening. 


A  Letter  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  A  most 
interesting  letter  to  President  Johnson 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention. 

It  was  written  by  Chief  Sigola  of  the 
Slpezini  area  of  Matabeleland  in  Rho- 
desia. The  chief  is  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  Matabele  chiefs,  descendants  of 
the  Zulus,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Chiefs  Council  since  its  Inception. 

His  letter  follows: 

Dear  Ma.  President:  I  have  seen  what 
Paramount  Chief  Goraseb  of  South  West 
Africa  says  in  his  letter  to  U  Thant. 

We  have  the  same  problena  here  in  Rho- 
desia, how  outside  people  speak  about  Rho- 
desia. I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  to 
come  to  Rhodesia  to  see  for  yourself  and 
speak  with  people  in  the  streets,  and  see 
the  Chiefs,  because  It  Is  the  Chiefs  that  are 
the  leaders  of  the  people.  We  are  disappointed 
at  the  overseas  peoples'  talk  when  they  have 
not  seen  us. 

Rhodesia  Is  a  peaceful  country,  there  is  no 
war  here.  The  talk  of  the  overseas  people  is 
the  only  thing  that  could  cause  a  war  here. 
How  many  people  have  died  In  Rhodesia 
from  being  killed  by  violence?  How  many 
people  have  died  by  violence  in  Vietnam? 
Yet  they  say  RhodesU  Is  not  »  peaoeltil 
country.  We  know  that  there  is  no  country 


as  peaceful  as  Rhodesia.  Most  other  countries 
are  disturbed  by  troubles. 

It  saddens  me  to  see  that  we  Chiefs  are 
called  stooges  of  the  Government.  We  and 
our  fathers  have  been  Chiefs  and  the  leaders 
of  the  people  from  the  beginning.  We  wish 
to  be  taught  to  be  civilized.  It  Is  no  good. 
our  people  taking  over  the  Government  of 
the  country  now,  like  the  cotintrtes  to  the 
north  of  us.  We  want  to  be  educated  first. 

Before  this  Government  came  In,  people 
were  killed  and  their  houses  were  burned 
just  because  they  did  not  belong  to  a  political 
party.  We  in  Rhodesia  have  thatched  roofs 
on  our  houses.  The  African  politicians  used 
to  lock  our  doors  from  outside  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  house  and  kill  the  people  inside 
together  with  their  Innocent  children  who 
knew  nothing  about  politics  because  they 
did  not  agree  with  them. 

The  only  trouble  we  have  now  Is  from 
terrorists  who  come  with  bombs  from  China 
and  Russia,  Commtinlst  countries  with  no 
freedom  of  speech  or  opposition  parties.  We 
plead  with  you  to  come  and  visit  us  in  our 
country  to  see  for  yourself  what  a  peaceful 
country  this  is. 

We  know  that  we  black  people  will  be  able 
to  take  over  the  Government  when  we  are 
civilized  enough  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be 
■wTong  to  do  so  overnight.  We  know  it  will 
take  a  long  time. 

Before  the  white  man  came,  we  were  fight. 
Ing  among  ourselves,  we  were  being  killed  by 
diseases,  and  now  we  have  hospitals  and 
clinics  and  the  Mashona  and  Matabele  people 
are  now  at  peace  with  each  other. 

Why  should  the  United  Nations  which  is 
made  to  keep  the  peace  come  and  interfere 
with  us  In  this  country  where  we  are  already 
so  peaceful? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  of  Chiefs 
also  adopted  a  statement  regarding  the 
present  situation  in  Rhodesia.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  accurately  portray  the  situation 
existing  in  that  African  country,  I  in- 
sert this  statement: 

We.  the  Council  of  Chiefs,  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  traditional  leaders  of 
the  African  tribes  of  Rhodesia,  have  today 
held  one  of  ovir  periodic  meetings  to  con- 
sider problems  which  confront  our  people 
and  our  country. 

We  are  concerned  over  the  damage  which 
is  being  caused  to  our  country  and  the  suf- 
fering to  which  our  people  are  being  sub- 
jected at  this  time  by  the  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  by  Britain. 

We  wish  to  state  quite  clearly  that  we 
support  the  Government  of  Rhodesia,  and 
we  do  not  accept  the  claim  by  the  British 
I»rime  Minister  that  he  has  continuing  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  and  over  our 
people  through  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  Why  has  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
claiming  this  resptonslbllity,  seen  fit  to  im- 
pose sanctions  upon  us,  and  why  has  the 
same  British  Government  supported  the 
Government  of  Zambia  against  us  In  what 
we  regard  as  treachery? 

We  will  stand  firmly  behind  our  Prime 
Minister  In  any  steps  which  he  decides  to 
take. 


Town  Dedicates  Square  to  Memory  of 
Russell  Almeida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
'Vietnam  has  so  far  yielded  a  death  toll 
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of  over  10,000  American  men,  and  pros- 
pects are  dim  that  an  end  to  the  killing 
is  foreseeable  in  the  near  future.  Hardly 
an  American  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  death  of  a  loved  one,  a  son  or  hus- 
band, a  relative,  or  a  friend.  Often  the 
loss  la  shared  in  solitary  grief  by  the 
family  and  close  friends,  but  sometimes 
an  entire  community  Joins  in  sorrow  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  who  has  sacrificed 
his  life  fighting  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Recently,  residents  of  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  in  xag  district,  dedicated  a 
small  square  to  the  memory  of  Russell 
Almeida,  a  U.S.  marine  who  died  at  Da 
Nang  in  June  1965.  Russell  was  killed  in 
action,  having  thrown  himself  on  a  land 
mine  to  save  the  lives  of  three  of  his 
buddies.  For  his  coxirageous  deed,  Russell 
was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Cross 
with  the  Gold  Palm,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Service  Ribbon.  The  main  rea- 
son, however,  for*  the  dedication  of  a 
square  to  Marine  Almeida,  is  that  he  was 
the  first  young  man  from  the  town  of 
£>artmouth  to  die  in  Vietnam. 

State  Representative  Raymond  Peck 
delivered  the  dedication,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  my  colleagues  a  chance  to  read 
his  very  moving  smd  fitting  tribute  to 
Dartmouth's  first  Vietnam  war  casualty: 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  we  bave  come  here 
today  to  dedicate  tbls  little  square  to  the 
memory  of  a  very  young  man,  Russell  Al- 
meida. 

Russell  was  an  average  American  boy.  He 
Uked  automobiles,  and  seemed  forever  to  be 
taking  them  apart  and  putting  them  to- 
gether. Football  and  baseball  were  his  fa- 
vorite sports.  He  went  to  school  at  St.  John's 
Academy  In  New  Bedford,  and  the  Poole 
School  In  Dartmouth. 

RusseU's  parents  are  average  American 
parents.  In  Dartmouth,  we  Icnow  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Alm«lda  as  respected  neighbors 
and  a  hard  working  mother  and  father,  who, 
like  all  of  us.  are  always  trying  to  make  life 
just  a  little  bit  easier  for  our  children. 

Any  foreign  visitor  we  might  have  with  us 
would  probably  wonder  why  we  have  all 
come  here  today  to  name  a  square  for  Russell 
Almeida,  the  average  American  boy. 

The  reason  Is.  tbat  in  June,  1945,  Russell 
Almeida  stopped  being  an  average  American. 
For,  at  that  time,  Rvissell  gave  his  life  in 
battle  so  others  mlght'Uve  and  the  rest  of  us 
here  at  home  might  enjoy  the  comforts  and 
freedoms  we  do. 

RusseU  joined  the  marine  corps  at  age 
seventeen.  After  receiving  his  basic  training, 
he  was  stationed  on  the  calm  and  safe  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  six  months.  Tben  at  the 
end  of  1964,  Russell  volunteered  for  duty  in 
Viet  Nam. 

In  June.  1965,  while  serving  with  the  Third 
Marine  Division  at  Da  Nang,  Russell  was 
killed  In  action.  He  Is  credited  wlUi  saving 
the  lives  of  three  of  his  buddies  by  throwing 
himself  on  a  land  mine  on  a  hill  near  Da 
Nang.  For  this  courageous  deed  he  has  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  TThe  Croes  with 
gold  palm,  which  Is  the  highest  Viet  Nam 
award  for  gallantry,  and  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Service  Ribbon. 

But  Russell  means  more  to  us  here  In 
Dartmouth  than  a  flstfull  of  medals.  He  was 
the  jlrst,  although  not  the  only  young  man 
from  our  town  to  die  fighting  aggression  In 
Vietnam. 

This  memorial  truly  is  a  symbol  to  all  of 
iu  In  Dartmouth.  It  la  a  constant  reminder 
to  us  that  the  freedoms  and  llbertlea  we 
enjoy  In  tbls  country,  were  not  bought 
cheaply. 

RusseU  Almeida  not  only  represents  the 
others  from  our  town,  who  have  died  and 
who  wlU  die  in  Vietnam;  he,  and  this  memo- 


rial Is  also  a  monument  to  the  more  than 
10,000  killed  and  almost  70,000  wounded  av- 
erage American  boys  who  have  given  of 
ttxemselvee  in  Vietnsjn.  Russell  reminds  us 
all  of  the  four  great  wars  we  bave  fought  In 
thia  century,  four  wars  which  have  already 
taken  the  Uves  of  688,000  American  young 
men  and  wounded.  In  body  or  mind,  no  one 
knows  bow  many. 

RusseU  Almeida  represents  the  knowledge 
that  the  American  people  have  gained  from 
the  lessons  of  1917  and  1936.  He  knew  that 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  cannot  re- 
main calm  and  at  peace  while  the  world 
around  us  rages  in  war.  He  knew,  and  we 
know,  that,  we  In  this  country  who  enjoy 
the  greatest  benefits  from  being  In  this  world 
have  the  greatest  obligations,  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  world,  and  cannot  remain 
Isolated  and  alone. 

Russell  also  knew  that  appeasement  Is  not 
the  proper  way  to  handle  an  aggressor.  He 
didn't  say.  "Stop  the  bombing",  or  "Pull  out 
now",  or  "Vietnam  is  not  the  place  to  make 
a  stand".  He  knew  what  the  world  didn't 
know  la  1936.  when  it  let  Hitler  take  Europe 
piece  by  piece.  This  young  man  volunteered 
to  go  to  Vietnam  and  stop  the  aggression  in 
Asia  before  It  became  uncontrollable. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  think  we  have  named  this 
little  square  after  an  average  American  boy 
from  an  average  American  family. 


i 


un  Control  Is  Needed  Now 
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Mr.  B,IUL,TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  moving  closer  to  enacting  much- 
needed  legislation  to  further  control  the 
sale  and  use  of  guns.  In  my  view  this  Is 
priority  legislation  and  we  should  enact 
a  sensible  law  now. 

For  many  years  I  ha*  e  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  provide  stricter  controls  on 
the  sale  of  gims  through  the  malls.  In  the 
90th  Congress  m.y  bill  is  H.R.  5463,  which 
Is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  following  recent  editorials  sup- 
porting more  restrictive  laws  with  re- 
spect to  firearms  are  very  much  t„  the 
point  and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

[From  the  PhUadelphla.  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 

Aug.  25,  1967) 

Evidence  op  Gum  Control  Needs 

The  amazing  collection  of  deadly  arms 
seized  In  New  Tork  from  an  ultra-rightist 
group  raises  many  major  questions. 

What  earthly  use  could  any  non^^overn- 
mental  organization  have  for  such  weapons 
except  violence,  from  the  right  or  the  left? 
What  private  organization  needs  an  anti- 
tank gun? 

A  New  York  city  official  made  a  telling 
point.  He  said  that  anyone  could  buy  such 
weapons  with  Impiinity  in  his  dty,  from 
stores  or  through  mall  order  houses,  even 
the  antitank  gun. 

This  was  the  second  large  cache  of  weap- 
ons seized  In  New  Tork.  There  have  been 
other  selziires  made  In  the  South  and  Mid- 
west. The  latest  seizure  is  timely.  It  serves 
to  focus  attention  on  the  delay  in  passing 
national  and  state  g\in  control  laws.  It 
could  also  tiiow  those  racial  militants  who 
claim  that  new  and  stringent  laws  on  of- 
fensive  weapons    are    aimed    exclusively    at 


them,  that  they  actually  apply  to  the  self 
styled  super-patriots  and  even  average  clti! 
zens,  as  well. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.   Aug    27    19871 

Debate  on  How  To  Disarm  the  .Sniph 
(By  WillLlssner) 

"If  we  do  not  pass  these  laws,  we  siea 
the  death  warrant  of  more  policemen  and 
more  children  who  wlU  be  caught  in  tomor- 
row's  crossfire.  If  we  act  now.  we  can  save 
hundreds  of  lives  in  this  country  and  spart 
thousands  of  families  all  across  the  lano 
the  grief  and  heartbreak  that  may  come 
from  the  loss  of  a  husband,  a  son.  a  brother 
or  a  friend." 

The  speaker  was  Robert  F  Kennedy  and 
there  was  an  emotional  tremor  in  the 
hushed  New  York  City  Council  chamber  at 
his  words.  The  Senator  was  testifying  last 
week  on  the  first  day  of  two  days  of  hearlncs 
before  a  Council  subcommittee  and  a  Joint 
State  L«glslative  committee  on  firearm  con- 
trol. At  issue  was  legislation  to  control  the 
sale  and  possession  of  rifles,  shotguns  and 
other  weapons — "the  tools."  he  called 
them,  "of  the  urban  rioter,  the  machlnerr 
of  senseless  killing." 

For  Senator  Kennedy,  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say— who  last  week  prot>osed  strict  gun  con- 
trol laws  for  the  city — and  other  backers  0! 
the  legislation,  there  Is  a  particular  urgency 
for  such  measures  at  this  time.  They  point 
to  a  chain  of  senseless  violence  In  recent 
years  and  say  that  if  it  was  not  triggered  b? 
the  ease  with  which  guns  can  be  obtained  It 
was  certainly  helped  along  by  the  lack  o( 
control  over  the  sale  and  possession  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  And  they  point  to  a  whole 
series  of  episodes: 

Almost  every  urban  riot  this  summer  has 
witnessed  snipers  perched  In  windows  and  on 
rooftops  sending  a  fusllade  upon  police,  fire- 
men and  others — with  weapons  that  could  be 
ptirchased  In  any  sporting  goods  store  merely 
by  putting  down  the  necessary  cash. 

The  6.5  mm.  Italian  carbine  which  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  used  to  assassinate  President 
Kennedy  to  1963  was  purchased  through  the 
malls  under  an  assumed  name  for  less  than 
(20. 

In  New  York's  Bryant  Park  last  December, 
a  former  mental  patient  went  on  a  rampage 
and  killed  two  persons  with  a  .30  caliber 
rifle — a  rifle  he  had  bought  only  an  hour  be- 
fore in  a  store  three  blocks  away 

In  1966.  over  100.000  crimes  Involving  guns 
were  committed.  Of  6,000  firearms  homicides 
In  1965,  30  per  cent  were  committed  with 
shotguns  and  rifles.  Since  1900,  750,000 
American  men,  wtanen  and  children  have 
been  kmed  by  firearms — 220,000  more  than 
all  the  American  servicemen  killed  In  wars 
since  the  Revolution. 

At  least  some  of  this  "slaughter,"  backers 
of  control  legislation  say.  could  be  ended  if 
laws  were  passed  requiring  registration  and 
licensing  of  owners  of  rifles,  shotguns  and 
other  weapons,  and  prohibiting  their  sale 
through  the  malls  and  to  juveniles,  criminals 
and  defectives. 

There  are.  of  course,  already  some  con- 
trols over  firearms,  but  most  of  these  are 
not  directed  at  potential  shoot^.'-s  The  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934  and  the  Federal 
Flreanns  Act  of  1948  license  the  manufacrore 
and  distribution,  but  attempts  to  extend 
Federal  regulations  to  bwnershlp  and  pa- 
session  have  been  successfully  throttled  by 
the  gunmakers'  lobby  and  sportsmen's  clubs. 

At  the  state  level.  In  28  states  there  &it  no 
controls  over  the  sale  or  owTiershlp  of  any 
kind  of  guns.  Including  handgtins.  Only 
Hawaii  requires  purchasers  to  register  rlflei 
and  shotgtlns  as  well  as  pistols. 

Gun  enthusiasts  have  waged  a  long  cam- 
paign against  controls  over  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. They  say  regtilatlons  would  discour- 
age legitimate  hunters  and  other  sportsmea 
would  ruin  retailers   •   •    •. 
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rrrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port.  Atig.  88. 
'^  19871 

A  Mattxb  or  CoNVKNiorcs 
The  Cbieif  Assistant  District  Attorney  a< 
tjie  Bronx,  N.T..  said  a  few  seoslble.  astitn- 
g^Qt  words  the  other  day  for  th«  benefit  at 
gun  enthusiasts.  "It  Is  time,"  said  Btirton  B. 
Roberts,  "we  stopped  worrying  about  sports- 
men and  started  worrying  about  the  great 
majority  of  the  public."  Mr.  Robert's  words 
were  spoken  at  a  press  conference  In  con- 
nection with  the  discovery  by  New  York 
police  of  a  private  arsenal  including  a  sub- 
^hine  gun,  rifles,  shotgvins  and  250.000 
rounds  of  ammtmltlon;  four  men  were 
charged  with  an  assassination  plot. 

The  interest  of  the  public  In  this  situa- 
tion is  an  Interest  of  life  and  death.  The  ease 
with  which  criminals  and  Irresponsibles  can 
obtain  guns  in  the  United  States  entails 
g  dreadful  toll  in  human  suffering.  Sc«ne 
18.000  human  beings  were  shot  to  death  In 
this  country  during  the  i>a8t  year.  Many  of 
those  shootings  could  have  been  avoided  by 
sensible  regulations  governing  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  flrearms. 

The  Interest  of  sportsmen  is  an  Interest  of 
convenience.  No  one  suggests  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  woods 
In  appropriate  seasons  and  enjoy  themselves 
in  the  slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts.  No  one 
suggests  that  they  should  not  collect  as 
many  flrearms  as  they  please.  No  one  sug- 
gests that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasures  of  target  shootmg.  No  one  sug- 
gests that,  tf  they  choose  to  run  the  risks 
Involved,  they  should  be  denied  the  satis- 
faction of  keeping  guns  around  their  homes 
lor  self -protection. 

Sportsmen  are  simply  asked  to  tindergo  a 
moderate  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  welfare.  Under  the  Administration's 
gun  bill,  they  would  be  required  to  make 
aieir  firearms  purchases  from  a  licensed 
dealer  In  the  state  where  they  live — and  thus 
to  forego  the  convenience  of  ordering  guns 
by  mall.  They  wovUd  be  required  to  Identify 
themselves  when  piirchasing  a  gun  In  such 
t  vay  as  to  enable  the  police  to  determine 
that  they  are  law-abiding  adults.  The  hard- 
ship involved  in  this  would  be  as  severe  as 
that  Involved  to  obtaining  a  license  to  keep 
a  dog  or  to  obtaining  a  license  to  hunt  or 
fish. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  American  sports- 
men would  put  their  convenience  ahead  of 
the  public  safety  to  this  matter.  Perhaps 
those  who  prestime  to  speak  for  them  do  not 
genuinely  represent  the  views  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  is  time  for  them  to  realize,  in 
any  case,  that  the  American  public  is  not 
going  to  submit  much  longer  to  senseless 
danger  for  the  mere  sake  of  avoiding  a  minor 
inconvenience  to  an  Intransigent  mtoority. 
Self-interest  as  weU  as  sportsmanship  sug- 
gests a  reasonable  accommodation  to  the 
general  welfare. 


Textiles  and  Fotare  Cottoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOimi  CAIOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dynamic 
and  able  president  of  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Robert  C.  Edwards,  recently  de- 
livered a  very  timely  and  outstanding  ad- 
dress which  will  be  of  great  Interest. 

Dr.  Edwards'  address  follows: 


AooBxas  or  Da.  R.  C.  Edwabds  at  tb>  ASCS 
Mxrmra  To  Diecosa  th«  Cottow  SrruA- 
noM  Am  THX  1968  Pkogbaic  im  Columbia, 
Atjousi  2S,  1807 

r'or  generations  the  textile  todustry  has 
depended  upon  tlie  cotton  fiber  as  a  primary 
raw  material.  Notwlthstandtog  the  fact  that 
we  have,  to  recent  years,  noted  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  consumption  of  competitive 
synthetic  fibers,  we  believe  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cotton  fiber  of  acceptable  quaUty 
will  continue  to  be  an  essential  requirement 
of  the  textile  Industry,  and  our  national 
security. 

Ctu-rently  available  are  a  number  of  syn- 
thetic fibers  which  were  developed  speclflcally 
to  compete  with  cotton,  either  as  a  direct 
replacement  fiber  or  to  complement  the  good 
qualities    of    cotton    in    blended    yams    and 
fabrics.  In  his  efforts  to  develop  a  new  syn- 
thetic fiber  the  researcher  accepts  as  a  basic 
premise  the  fact  that  his  product  must  first 
"look  like"  and  perform  "as  well  as"  cotton. 
In  recent  years  the  future  of  cotton  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  has  been  threatened 
by  many  serious  economic  and  other  factors. 
At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  many 
countries  in  Europe  and  to  the  Par  East  were 
prostrate.  With  the  suppKjrt  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government  many 
of   these   countries    turned   to   the   produc- 
tion  of   textiles   as   a   quick   meaixs   of   re- 
gaining economic  strength.  Textile  mills  de- 
signed for  the  ultimate  in  efficiency  were 
constructed.  The  plants  ■^^re  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  American  machinery  and 
equipment  available.  Highly  skilled  techni- 
cians, employing  the  latest  technology,  were 
soon  producing  textile  products  of  great  di- 
versity and  the  highest  quality.  As  one  would 
expect,   wlthto  a  few  years  these   products 
were  being  sold   in   the   American  markets 
in  great  volume.  Our  own  textUe  todtistry 
soon  began  to  suffer  slgnlflcant  losses  to  In- 
come and  textile  wage  earners,   their  Jobs, 
from   this   flood   of   Imports.   The   situation 
at  this  very  moment  is  very  serious  todeed. 

For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  April  1964, 
the  textile  industry  suffered  great  economic 
hardship  because  of  the  two-price  system. 
Under  this  system  American  textUe  manu- 
factxirers  had  to  pay  for  cotton  on  a  prictog 
basis  which  was  geared  to  the  USDA  price- 
support  program,  while  their  foreign  com- 
petition was  able  to  purchase  the  same  cot- 
ton at  the  considerably  lower  world  market 
price.  This  price  differential  ranged  from 
6*  to,  ultimately,  as  much  as  8.5*  per  pound 
to  favor  of  the  foreign  competition. 

In  addition  to  this  tremendous  saving  in 
raw  material  cost,  wage  rates  paid  by  foreign 
competition  averaged  from  75  %  to  66%%  less 
than  comparable  labor  costs  to  American 
mills.  Since  the  competing  foreign  textile 
mUls  were  equipped  with  the  finest  texUle 
machinery  available  and  employed  the  latest 
technology  to  the  manufacture  of  yarns, 
fabrics  and  other  consumer  products,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  American  textUe  todustry 
would  face  extremely  serious  problems. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  1964  and  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  new  legislation 
which,  among  other  things,  established  a 
one-price  cotton  system,  a  tremendous  to- 
ventory  of  cotton  was  accumulated  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Based  on  ex- 
perience gained  in  1964  and  1966  under  this 
legislation,  the  Congress  passed  additional 
cotton  legislation  which  has  served  to  greatly 
alleviate  the  overall  problem.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  this  meeting  should  be  held 
since  the  Secreatry  of  Agriculture  not  only 
has  the  authority,  but  the  responsibility  for 
making  important  policy  decisions  relating 
to  possible  changes  to  the  cotton  program 
for  1068. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
1964  cotton  legislation  the  USDA  cotton  pro- 
gram,   tocludtog   price   supports,    served  to 


convince  many  producers  and  ginners  that 
It  was  more  profitable  to  produce  cotton  for 
the  Government  loan  than  for  sal*  through 
normal  trade  channels. 

In  South  Carolina  to  the  years  1963  and 
1964  approximately  60%  of  aU  the  cotton 
produced  finally  found  its  way  toto  the  CCC 
Inventory.  At  the  beglnntog  of  1065  it  was 
clearly  evident  to  South  Carolina's  cotton 
producers  that  there  was  no  futtire  to  the 
continued  production  of  cotton  unless  we 
produced  a  fiber  jKjssesslng  the  quaUty  char- 
acteristics required  by  the  mills.  Our  farmers 
realized  that  such  cotton  was  being  produced 
in  the  Par  West,  particularly  to  California, 
and  that  It  was  selling  at  a  premium.  We  re- 
solved to  do  something  about  the  situation  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  meet  this  challenge 
a  State-wide  cotton  quality  Improvement 
program  was  launched. 

In  1965,  as  a  result  of  this  State-wide  cot- 
ton quality  Improvement,  we  reduced  the 
proportion  of  our  crop  entering  the  loan  pro- 
gram by  almost  60%.  As  a  matter  at  fact. 
in  1965  31.8  percent  of  our  crop  entered  the 
CCC  Inventory. 

In  1966  the  cotton  quality  Improvement 
program  was  further  refljied  with  the  intro- 
duction of  ginning  standards.  The  latest 
avaUable  figures  todicate  that  of  the  289,000 
bales  produced  in  1966.  only  3.8  percent  re- 
mained In  CCC  toventorles  as  of  August  1. 
1967. 

The  USDA  cotton  program  was  drastically 
changed  by  the  1965  legislation.  A  new  price 
support  prog'-am.  with  additional  direct  pay- 
ment as  an  incentive  to  reduce  acreage 
planted,  was  designed  to  reduce  the  CCC  In- 
ventory. Under  the  new  legislation  the  pro- 
ducer could  no  longer  afford  to  produce 
cotton  unless  his  product  could  be  sold 
through  normal  trade  channels. 

For  the  year  1964,  amcxig  the  14  cotton 
producing  States,  South  Oarcriina  ranked 
9th  to  average  price  received  for  cotton  sold. 
In  1965  and  agtUn  In  1966  South  Carolina 
ranked  third  with  only  New  Mexico  and 
California  reoei\-lng  higher  average  prices. 

The  data  relating  to  CCC  toventOTles  and 
average  prices  are  based  on  information  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  USDA. 

As  of  August  1,  1967  the  COC  tovent«7  has 
been  reduced  by  more  than  4  miUlon  bales. 
The  1967  cotton  crop  is  currently  estimated 
to  be  the  smallest  stoce  1921. 

An  examtoatlon  of  the  fiber  characteristics 
of  the  cotton  remaining  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  toventory  discloses  the 
fact  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  in- 
ventory Is  of  staple  characteristics  that  are 
highly  undesirable  by  the  textUe  Indtistry. 
As  a  consequence.  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
the  textUe  industry  will  be  unable  to  cover 
its  total  requirement  of  long  staple  ootton  for 
next  year  after  utUizing  aU  of  the  desirable 
ootton  produced  to  1967  and  purchasing  from 
the  COC  Inventories  such  quantities  as  may 
be  available  that  can  be  used.  If  a  stifficlent 
quantity  of  desirable  cotton  fiber  Is  not 
available  during  the  next  12  months,  the 
textile  todustry  will  be  obliged  to  cover  the 
deficit  by  increasing  the  consumption  of 
synthetic  fibers  or  importing  cotton. 

In  considering  possible  changes  tar  the 
1968  program  the  following  suggestions  are 
respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

A.  The  program  should  piennit  and  en- 
courage substantially  Increased  production 
of  fiber  possessing  the  characteristics  re- 
quired by  the  textUe  Industry.  Price  supports 
and  other  monetSLry  tocenttves  designed  to 
assist  the  producer  should  be  so  arranged  els 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  produc- 
tion of  longer  staple  fiber  possesstog  the 
strength,  length  and  length  uniformity  and 
fiber  fineness  characteristics  required  by  the 
mills,  and  the  shorter  and  \indeslrable  fibers 
currently  being  produced  to  some  part*  of 
the  belt. 
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B.  The  19«8  program  ahould  provide  for 
the  maximum  flexibility  In  arranging  for  the 
possible  shift  of  cotton  acreage  allotments 
within  the  State.  This  flexlbUlty  wlU  help 
to  assure  that  the  cotton  acreage  planted 
within  a  State  Is  located  In  those  areas  where 
the  best  quality  fiber  can  be  produced  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  In  this  state- 
ment to  present  a  comprehenslTe  list  of 
reoMnmendations  for  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  In  his  review  of  the  1»68  program. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  If  we  are  to  continue  to  produce  cotton 
In  South  Carolina  and  In  the  Southeast,  we 
must  produce  fiber  poesesslng  the  quality 
characteristics  that  are  demanded  by  the 
textile  industry. 

Experience  In  South  Carolina  In  1965  and 
1968  proves  conclusively  that  the  Job  can 
be  done. 

We  arc  convinced  also  that  such  an  ap- 
proach wUl  assure  the  greatest  profit  to  aU' 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
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TrrLX  44,  Sxctton  181.  Congbessional 
Recobd;  akxangxment,  bttls,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRo,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1896,  c.  33,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 

Tttlm  44.  Section  182b.  Sake;   illus- 

TRATTONS,  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. NO  mapS,  dU- 

gnuna,  or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20. 
1936,  c.  630,  {  2,  49  Stat.  1646.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congrxsszonai,  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feulble,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  V6 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  ItaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  ai^ly  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 


3.  Retv-m  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  B  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rbcxjrd  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  U  all  o< 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorlEed  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
sU  sets  at  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  tDithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee ) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congrzssional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  ProxHded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congreea 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
Of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  CONGtEssioNAL  RECORD  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  for  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  coca.eE  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Offlolal  Reporters  of  each  House  shaii 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  it*n, 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  HouI« 
are  In  woalon  and  submit  extensions  u,. 
lead  Item  •ball  be  changed  from  one  Homl 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the^ 
dlcated  lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear 
Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  Housi. 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex 
tension  submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Houm 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extension, 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedl 
ately  following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issued 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— Ho  extraneous  matUr 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instanw 
may  be  printed  tn  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ii 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  ^ut  this  rule  shaU 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams,  or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
•haU  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  ot  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Hoiise  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressionu, 
Record  which  la  in  contravention  of  this 
parsigraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doc\iment  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovemment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
tisual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONORESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  nale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


SABMIS :  Sea-Based  Protector  of  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

SABMIS:  Sea-Baseo  Protector  of  United 
State.s 

SABMIS  may  sound  like  a  hero  of  Greek 
mythology,  but  it's  a  new  naval  term  that 
Btands  for  a  "s€a-ba.sed  anti-ballistic  missile 
mtercept  system."  It  marks  the  start  of  a  new 
naval  strategic  defense  role.  Its  concept  Is  to 
force  potential  enemies  to  spread  their  mis- 
sile pattern  and  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  nation  In  a  nuclear  age  throvigh 
a  defense  in  depth. 

Upon  returning  t6  Washington  after  my 
trip  to  Viet  Nam.  I  learned  that  our  policy- 
makers were  giving  the  SABMIS  concept  pri- 
ority consideration.  I  believe  an  up-to-date 
lock  at  SABMIS  would,  therefore,  be  of 
interest. 

The  SABMIS  plan  is  to  place  anti-ballistic 
missiles  aboard  surface  ships  and  to  deploy 
them  off  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  coasts,  rela- 
tively close  to  Communist  missile-launching 
positions. 

By  intercepting  enemy  missiles  shortly 
after  they  are  tired,  the  defense  problem 
would  be  simplified  and  the  blunting  of  a 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States 
made  manageable.  There  is  another  com- 
pelling reason  to  Intercept  quickly.  The 
Soviets  are  known  to  be  able  to  produce  a 
multiple  w^rlieadcd  missile  which  breaks 
open  at  some  point  near  the  end  of  its  tra- 
jectory and  sends  its  several  warheads  against 
Individual  tiirgets.  By  early  interception,  a 
single  S.^BMIb  can  destroy  all  of  the  war- 
heads at  once. 

The  SABMIS  ships,  as  contributors  to  con- 
tinental defense,  would  be  built  to  comple- 
ment the  proposed  fixed  NIKE-X  land  sites 
Inside  the  continental  U.S.  Though  final 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the.se  ships  are 
not  yet  firm,  naval  strategists  are  counting 
on  this  mobile  system  to  do  for  defense  what 
Polaris  has  done  for  the  olTense. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Navy  took  a  his- 
toric step  in  adjusting  its  organization  to 
the  strategic  realities  of  the  20th  Century. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Paul  H.  Nilze.  the  directorate  of 
Strategic  Offensive  and  Defensive  Systems 
was  set  up  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  under  Rear  Admiral  George  H. 
Miller,  a  recognized  m.irltlme  strategist. 
SABMIS  Is  the  first  tangible  result  of  the 
reorganization.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
concept  Is  taking  hold  is  a  tribute  to  the 
organizational  wisdom  and  strategic  discern- 
ment of  Mr.  Nitz^e,  now  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Underlying  all  military  strategies  is  the 
primary  provision  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  a  nation.  This  was  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  naval  strategists  who  con- 
ceived SABMIS.  In  moving  seaward  to  solve 
ttl»  perplexing  problem,  the  land  deficiency 
of  the  United   States    as   compared   to    the 
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Soviet  Union  was  a  major  consideration. 
Since  the  Soviets  possess  2>2  times  more  land 
mass  than  the  U.S..  we  are.  megaton  for 
megaton,  at  a  damage-lnflicMng  disadvan- 
tage  by  a  factor  of  2.5. 

By  placing  anti-missile  defense  forces  at 
sea.  nuclear  fire  is  drawn  away  from  the  in- 
dustrial and  population  concentrations  of 
our  cities.  By  the  same  action,  the  surviva- 
bility of  the  defense  systems  is  enhanced. 
MlMtary  systems,  rather  than  civilian  popu- 
lations, are  the  primary  targets  enemy  plan- 
ners must  destroy  to  insure  their  own  coun- 
try's survival.  Consequently,  much  of  their 
strike  effort  would  have  to  be  directed  to 
SABMIS  ships  and  Polaris  submarines  in 
launching  a  pre-planned  nuclear  attack 
against  the  United  States.  The  result  would 
be  a  Ie.5scr  number  of  nuclear  warheads  di- 
rected at  the  United  States.  The  fallout,  as 
well  as  the  blasts,  would  be  at  sea,  away 
from  our  cities. 

S.^BMIS  is  not  being  marketed  as  a  defense 
panacea,  but  the  problem  of  intercepting  an 
ICBM  early  in  its  trajectory  is  much  easier 
for  a  sea-based  system  to  solve  than  for  the 
land-based  NiKE-X. 

Few  new  strategic  systems  have  gained 
such  early  interest  and  excitement.  Industrial 
firms  see  much  promise  In  it.  They  have 
moved  quickly  to  ofter  the  Navy  tlielr  pro- 
gram and  production  know-how.  The  State 
Department  is  interested  in  SABMIS.  Officials 
there  welcome  its  anti-nuclear  proliferation 
feature.  Our  allies  could  come  under  the  pro- 
tective umbrella  of  the  mobile  SABMIS  ships 
and  their  need  for  nucle.ar  defen.=e  armament 
would  be  eliminated. 

With  the  deployment  of  S.^BMIS.  oppor- 
tunities for  the  naval  contribution  to  the 
vitality  of  our  national  strategy  would  be 
tremendously  enhanced.  Therefore,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  I  am  placing  SABMIS  in  a  top 
priority  in  the  Navy  League's  maritime  edu- 
cation program  relating  to  the  national 
strength  at  sea.  'With  all  the  purpose  and 
prestige  of  the  League  backing  up  the  Navy- 
industry  team.  I  am  confident  that  SABMIS 
will  be  on  schedule  and.  on  that  day,  we 
Will  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  the 
preservation  of  this  maritime  nation. 
Charles  F.  Duchein. 
National  President,  Naiy  League  of  the 
United  States. 


Innovation  in  Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  each 
month,  American  Builder  magazine 
nominat.es  "Innovators  of  the  Month." 
In  the  August  issue  of  the  magazine,  one 
of  the  persons  nominated  was  Anthony 
J.  Furlan.  piesident  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Building  Trades  Council  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  ACTION- 
Houslng  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Purlan  has 
come  up  with  a  simple  and  workable 
plan  to  provide  jobs  for  Negroes  In  con- 


struction crews  despite  the  fact  that 
some  craft  unions  reject  Negroes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  short 
article  describing  Mr.  Furlan's  plan,  pub- 
lished in  American  Builder  for  August 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AntHCNV   FrRL.\N     PiTTSBURCH.  PA. — UNION 

Leader 

Few  people  noticed  Anthony  Purlan.  pres- 
ident of  the  Pittsburgh  Building  Trades 
Council,  when  he  took  his  place  at  the  head 
table  of  a  dinner  held  to  announce  ACTION- 
Housing's  imaginative  plan  for  a  large  re- 
habilitation program. 

But  when  the  dinner  was  over,  the  main 
topic  of  conversation  was  Anthony  Furlan. 
The  union  leader  had  made  a  short  speech, 
and  in  the  •words  of  Sen.  Charles  Percy, 
""V'ou've  never  sajd  so  much  in  so  few  words." 
Furlan  had  said  that  the  unions  would  cross 
Jurisdictional  lines,  using  composite  crews, 
and  employ  a  substantial  number  of  Negro 
workers. 

Furlan  explained  later  that  the  Pittsburgh 
locals  "realize  rehabilitation  is  a  different 
type  of  construction  and  requires  a  different 
approach." 

■  The  integmtion  problem."  says  Furlan.  "is 
a  severe  one.  I  had  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  promote  employment  among  minorities, 
and  1  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  composite 
crew  It  doesn't  matter  if  some  crafts  don't 
take  Negroes.  The  device  of  composite  crews 
will  make  it  possible  to  put  minority  mem- 
bers to  work  by  drawing  from  those  crafts 
which  do  take  Negroes." 

"This."  says  Ftirlan,  "is  how  I  propose 
to  remove  the  color  barrier  and  assure  an  or- 
derly construction  pace" 


More  Alarm  Voiced  Regarding  Antigun 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  public  conceni  over  proposed 
antigun  legislation  facing  the  Congress 

Many  prx)-American  groups  and  orga- 
nizations have  spoken  with  alarm  at  this 
pending  piece  of  legislation.  Two 
thought-pi-ovoking  editorials  related  to 
this  subject  were  recently  called  to  my 
atteiition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  inseit  two  editorials 
from  Gun  Week,  a  weekly  journal,  pub- 
lished at  Sidney.  Ohio.  The  first  editorial 
Is  taken  from  the  February  24,  1967,  issue 
and  the  second  from  the  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  1967. 

BooBT    Trap    In    Crime    Bill? 

One  of  the  best  ways — sometimes  the  only 
way  — to  induce  states  to  pass  legislation,  so- 
cial reforms  or  other  changes  desired  by  the 
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federal  government  is  by  the  oSer  of  federal 
assistance  funds. 

Various  readers  have  expressed  the  worry 
that  the  President's  anttcrtme  plan.  In  which 
he  proposes  to  grant  huge  sums  of  QK>ney  to 
assist  states  and  oonununltles  In  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  could  result  In  demands 
for  stringent  gun  control  laws  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  receiving  the  grants.  This  specula^ 
tlon  is  perhaps  unjustified,  but  even  If  the 
administration  has  no  such  motive,  the  ques- 
tion does  deserve  consideration. 

Throughout  the  President's  special  message 
on  crime  to  the  Congress  we  find  references 
to  the  need  for  comprehensive  plans  on  the 
state  and  local  level.  Including  legislative 
overhaul,  better  training  and  equipping  of 
police,  streamlining  of  court  procedures,  re- 
vamping of  penal  systems  and  methods  of 
rehabilitating  criminals — in  short,  corrective 
Innovations  of  our  entire  system  of  laws  and 
law  enforcement. 

The  President  said:  "I  recommend  Fed- 
eral grants  ...  to  support  approved  pro- 
grams in  action." 

The  question  immediately  arises,  "What 
would  it  take  for  an  approved  program?" 

Perhaps  the  President  answered  that  ques- 
tion when  he  later  said ;  "Any  effective  crime 
control  program  requires  the  enactment  of 
firearms  legislation." 

What  kind  of  firearms  legislation?  A  few 
sentences  later,  after  outlining  the  firearms 
bill  he  has  since  sent  to  Congress  he  said: 
"This  legislation  .  .  .  will  gain  added 
strength  as  states  pass  firearms  legislation 
and  licensing  laws  similar  to  the  Sullivan 
Law  m  New  York." 

Perhaps  we  are  seeing  a  pattern  where 
none  exists,  but  It  would  seem  that  for  a 
state  or  city  to  be  eligible  for  part  of  the 
$300  million  the  President  proposes  to  spend 
next  year  for  law  enforcement  assistance, 
the  administrative  bureau  could  or  would  re- 
quire Sullivan-type  firearms  licensing  laws. 

Let's  backtrack  for  a  moment  and  look  at 
how  the  President  feels  about  narcotics  con- 
trol which,  he  said,  "requires  a  careful  syn- 
thesis of  state  and  federal  regulation." 

He  pointed  to  the  "large  disparities  in 
state  laws  dealing  with  dangerotis  drugs  .  .  ." 
He  said  "If  our  greatest  strength  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  drug  control,  the  states 
should  act  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  type 
of  drug  abxise  control  act  now  being  circu- 
lated In  model  form  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  I  urge  the  states  to  enact 
this  law  as  soon  as  possible." 

Then  his  next  sentence  was:  "Any  effec- 
tive crime  control  program  requires  the  en- 
actment of  firearms  legislation." 

Are  we  to  see  narcotics  control  and  reha- 
bilitation fimds  withheld  from  states  which 
do  not  pass  the  FDA  model  law?  Are  we  to 
see  police  assistance  and  other  crime  pre- 
vention funds  withheld  from  states  which 
do  not  pass  a  Sullivan-type  firearms  licensing 
law? 

We  support  the  President's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide crime  control  assistance  to  states  and 
cities.  But  we  cannot  support  specific  legis- 
lation to  that  effect  unless  the  proposed  bill 
clearly  spells  out  that  no  federal  agency  can 
require  the  passage  of  any  state  or  local  gun 
control  law  as  a  prerequisite  for  granting 
crime  control  program  funds. 

Otherwise  the  gun  prohibition  forces  could 
conceivably  accomplish  through  bureaucratic 
regulation — and  economic  need — what  they 
have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  through 
the  legislative  process — the  spread  of  uni- 
versal firearms  licensing  laws. 

At  Lono  Last  .  .  .  Enforcement! 
Many  must  have  been  amazed  a  few  days 
ago  when  H.  Rap  Brown,  militant  leader  of 
the  Student  Non- Violent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee, was  arrested  by  Treasury  Department 
agents  and  charged  with  violation  of  the 
1938  Federal  Firearms  Act,  a  law  most  news- 
paper readers,  and  apparently  some  con- 
gressmen, don't  know  exslts. 


The  little-known  (outside  the  gun  worid) 
provision  under  which  h»  was  chacged  pro- 
hibits a  convicted  felon  or  person  under  In- 
dictment from  transporting,  bATlng  trans- 
ported, or  receiylnc  a  firearm — any  firearm; — 
or  ammunition  across  state  lines. 

The  federal  agents  charged  Brown  with 
violating  the  1938  federal  law  by  carrying  a 
carbine  and  ammunition  from  Louisiana  to 
New  York  while  under  a  Maryland  Indict- 
ment on  a  charp  of  inciting  to  riot.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  a  rally  in  racially  tense  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  scene  of  rioting  earlier  this 
year,  where  local  law  enforcement  oflQclals. 
National  OuEU-d  officers  and  FBI  agents  had 
already  mapped  plans  for  "any  eventuality" 
that  might  have  accompanied  his  visit. 

Bond  was  initially  set  at  eja  unusually  high 
$25,000,  for  the  alleged  offense  was  termed 
"serious"  by  the  UwS.  Attorney's  office.  The 
high  bond  effectively  prevented  Brown's 
Ohio  visit  and  conceivably  could  have  helped 
prevent  another  outburst  of  violence. 

Ooveroment  officials  have  been  making 
much  noise  about  "the  lack"  of  federal  gun 
controls,  citing  the  frequency  with  which 
convicted  felons  have  slipped  into  states  with 
"lax"  gun  laws  to  buy  firearms,  thus  circum- 
venting tough  local  and  state  laws. 

By  charging  Brown  with  violating  the  1938 
act,  to  tlte  accompaniment  of  massive  publi- 
city, the  Treasury  Department  has  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.  In  the  govenunent's  Jus- 
tifiable haste  to  "get"  Brown  It  has  not  only 
informed  the  public  that  there  ARE  federal 
gun  control  laws,  but  that  these  laws  CAN 
be  enforced! 

During  the  House  hearings  last  spring.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen,  while  supp>ortlng  the  Administra- 
tion's gun  bill,  testified  that  his  department 
knew  of  several  hundred  cases  of  out-of- 
state  gun  purchases  by  known  convicted 
felons.  The  commissioner,  whose  agency  is 
resiKinsible  for  enforcing  federal  firearms 
laws,  cited  similar  cases  during  the  1966 
hearings  and  said  his  agency  was  "contem- 
plating" pressing  charges  against  the  crim- 
inals. As  we  have  asked  before,  how  long 
would  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  "con- 
template" pressing  charges  against  several 
hundred  known  violators  of  the  income  tax 
laws? 

We  hold  no  plea  for  Brown,  but  If  the 
federal  government  can  "get"  him.  why  can- 
not it  "get"  convicted  criminals  who  of- 
ficials know  have  violated  the  same  1938 
law?  The  public  Is  Justifiably  outraged  by 
Brown's  sweeps  across  the  nation,  his  in- 
flammatory speeches,  and  the  shooting,  loot- 
ing and  burning  that  often  follows  in  his 
wake.  The  public  demanded  that  he  be 
stopped — ^and  he  was  stopped,  with  a  federal 
law  that  government  officials  have  claimed  is 
worthless. 

The  public  also  has  been  outraged  by  the 
use  of  guns  in  crime  and  the  evidence  that 
those  same  officials  have  presented  that  crim- 
inals have  made  state  laws  ineffective  by 
buying  guns  out  of  state.  Why  haven't  gov- 
ernment officials  shown  the  same  eagerness 
to  "get"  criminals  that  they  showed  in  "get- 
ting" Brown? 

How  can  they  plead  for  a  new  gun  law 
when  they  have  shown  an  astonishing  lack 
of  interest  in  enforcing  the  old  1938  law?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
can  be  enforced  in  an  attempt  to  stop  riot- 
ing, yet  cannot  be  enforced  in  an  attempt 
to  stop  other  forms  of  lawlessness? 

The  interstate  traffic  in  gruns  between 
iioodlums  has  beena  rallying  cry  for  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration's  prohibitive 
gun  control  bill,  but  Rap  Brown's  case,  which 
Involved  four  states,  proves  that  the  1938 
federal  law  could  be  enforced  to  stop  the 
flagrant  violation  of  state  laws. 

When  will  Treasury  Department  agents 
begin  enforcing  this  29-year-old  law  in  the 
case  of  mere  criminals? 


Wiiten  From  Hartford  Conruit  DUcover 
Why  Hawaiiant  Do  Not  Leave  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  said  that  Hawaii  was  "discovered" 
three  times — originally  by  a  Polynesian 
seafarer  plying  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  Ocestn  In  an  outrigger  canoe  more 
than  1,000  years  ago.  Some  say  the  Span- 
ish first  arrived  In  1555,  and  history  re- 
ports that  the  British  navigator,  Capt. 
James  Cook,  first  sighted  Hawaii  In  1778. 
Modern-day  visitors  and  voyagers 
from  many  lands,  however,  are  still  dis- 
covering  the  breathtakln^r  scenery  of  our 
beautiful  islands.  Another  Island  secret 
recently  discovered  by  two  writers  visit- 
ing the  Aloha  State  explains  why  Ha- 
wailans  do  not  leave  Hawaii. 

The  views  of  Shirley  and  Bob  Sloane. 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  also  help  to  ex- 
plain the  upsurge  In  travel  to  Hawaii  this 
year. 

I  take  pleasure  In  Inserting  In  the 
Record  their  engaging  and  perceptive 
article  entitled  "The  Walklkl  Tourists 
See,"  which  appeared  in  the  September 
19.  1967,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin: 

Thk  Waikiki  Tourists  See 

Hawaii  may  be  the  only  place  In  the  West- 
em  world  where  hotel  men  don't  complain 
at>out  the  help  situation. 

In  Europe  the  hand  drain  has  become  u 
serious  as  the  brain  drain.  And  if  the  cookB 
and  waiters  are  migrating  to  the  United 
States,  It  seems  they  work  In  tourlst-typ« 
trades  Just  long  enough  to  learn  English  and 
then  go  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

Hawaii's  secret  is  that  Hawalians  simply 
don't  leave  Hawaii.  Did  you  ever  meet  a 
Hawaiian  living  on  the  mainland?  They 
may  leave  the  sugar  fields;  who  wouldn't? 
But  it's  not  Just  Ijecause  catering  to  tourists 
Is  easier  work.  It's  also  because  they  have 
that  natural  outgoing  warmth  travelers  read 
about  In  the  tourist  folders  of  every  coun- 
try but  rarely  find.  Hawalians  love  people, 
they  love  life,  and  above  all  they  love 
Hawaii. 

They  enjoy  it  so  much  that  tourists  often 
feel  they're  missing  most  of  the  fun.  Oh. 
visitors  may  don  muumuus  and  put  flowers 
in  their  hair  and  take  the  dally  free  hula 
lesson  on  the  hotel  patio.  But  It  isn't  the 
same,  and  they  often  go  back  to  the  main- 
land with  a  defeated  look  at>out  them,  won- 
dering why  they  don't  feel  like  smiling,  sing- 
ing and  dancing  all  the  time  the  way  of  Ha- 
walians do. 

The  reasons  for  this  attitude  about  Ha- 
waii are  best  siunmed  up  as  "What's  Not  to 
Like?" 

The  sun  shines  most  of  the  time,  and  If 
you're  a  Hawaiian  of  Polynesian  or  Oriental 
ertractlon.  as  most  are,  you  have  enough  pig- 
ment in  yoiur  skin  not  to  worry  about  gun- 
bum  like  the  mallhlnls  do. 

The  surf  is  almost  always  up  somewhere, 
and  if  you're  Hawaiian  you  know  how  to 
surf.  The  fish  are  Jumping,  from  the 
mahlmahl  off  Oahu  to  the  monster  marlin 
on  the  Kona  coast.  And  If  all  else  fall*  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  you  turn  on  the  radio 
and  hula,  because  there's  always  twangy 
H.awaiian  music  playing,  and  If  you're 
Hawaiian  you  know  how  to  hula  You'd 
better — your  parents  probably  st  irted  giving 
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you  lessons  at  the  age  of  four,  even  if  they 
had  to  go  without  television  to  pay  for  them. 

Tou  never,  ever,  drees  up.  The  shai>eless, 
colorful  muumuu  covers  everything  and 
touches  nothing,  so  ladies  happily  eat  and 
get  fat.  We've  been  asked  whether  It's  true 
p^ple  wear  hats  and  gloves  In  New  York 
j^  Chicago.  There  is  only  one  restaurant  In 
all  the  Islands  that  requires  men  to  wear 
coats  and  ties,  the  Monarch  Room  of  the 
venerable  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel.  But  the 
performers  are  barefooted  and  aJoha-shirted. 
IJo  wonder  they  think  mainlanders  are  nuw. 

Tiie   well   known   racial    mixture   of    Ha- 

^^ Polynesian,  Chinese.  Japanese,  Korean 

and  Filipino,  with  dashes  of  Portuguese. 
Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon — makes  for  one  of 
the  most  exotlcally  beautiful  people  in  the 
world.  It  also  turns  racial  prejudice  into  a 
{utile  exercise  for  even  the  most  dedicated 
bigot.  Who  exactly  is  superior  to  whom,  and 
what  percentage  of  him? 

The  relaxed  atmospliere  makes  it  feasible 
for  Hawalians  to  good-naluredly  poke  fun 
at  each  other's  racial  characteristics.  Local 
ent«rtainment  is  often  studded  with  a  kind 
of  Polynesian  calypso  that  takes  off  on  the 
ways  and  manners  of  Japanese  grocers  or 
Chinese  launderers  to  the  utter  delight  of 
the  locals  and  utter  confusion  of  mainland- 
ers. to  whom  it  would  be  unthinkubly  bad 
taste  on  the  mainland. 

Enough  Americana  has  l>een  injected  into 
Hawaii  so  that  it  is  not,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, lazy-poor.  Most  Hawalians  happily 
hold  down  two  Jobs,  maybe  a  policeman  by 
day  snd  an  ukulele  player  by  night.  And 
Honolulu  has  been  booming  so  that  it  Is  al- 
most unrecognizable  even  if  you  saw  it  only 
k  year  ago. 

Only  20  years  ago  there  was  Ju.st  a  hand- 
ful of  hotels  spread  across  Waikild  Beach. 
Kow  new  ones,  as  well  as  giant  high  rise 
condominiums,  have  sprung  up  like  concrete 
mushrooms  all  over  the  area. 

The  huge  Ilikai  apartment-hotel  complex 
dwarfs  everything  around  it.  The  facade  of 
the  new  Bank  of  Hawaii  building  is  honey- 
comt>ed  with  Interlacing  concrete  arches. 
Ten  minutes  drive  from  Waikiki,  the  plush 
new  Btahala  Hilton  surprised  e\eryone  but 
canny  Conrad  Hilton  by  being  as  successful 
u  any  Waikiki  hotel  ever  was.  And  all  over 
the  volcanic  mountains  ringing  the  city,  lux- 
ury houtsing  developments  climb  even 
higher. 

Because  Hawaii  has  no  clearly  definable 
tourist  seasons  the  way  most  resorts  do,  it 
la  aurprisingly  reasonable,  and  prices  are  the 
same  all  year.  Rooms  in  even  luxury  hotels 
oast  hardly  more  than  half  what  is  charged 
In  comparable  Florida  or  Caribbean  resorts, 
and  comfortable  modest  apartment  hotels 
off  the  beach,  often  with  cooking  facilities, 
offer  accommodation  for  as  little  as  $8  and 
110  a  room. 

Food  tastes  have  been  standardized  to 
•Ittaer  Oriental  or  simple  American-modem, 
with  the  result  that  even  a  full  cotuse  steak 
dinner  In  a  top  restaurant  should  cost  no 
more  than  at)Out  $7.  And  there  are  many 
ehe&per. 

HawaUans  don't  want  to  milk  the  tourists 
and  get  rich.  They  get  their  milk  from  co- 
eonuts  and  were  bora  rich.  What's  not  to 
like? 


Pretident  Johnson'*  Leadership  in  Con- 
nimer  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   IDBSOirRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 
Mrs.   SULLIVAN.    Mr.   Speaker,    last 
veek,  during  ceremonies  at  the  White 


House,  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  his 
administration's  commitment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  consumer.  In 
remarks  made  in  the  Rose  Garden  to  a 
group  of  presidents  or  other  top  oCacials 
of  many  of  our  national  voluntary  ci\'lc, 
community,  church,  labor,  and  pubhc 
service  organizations,  the  President 
reiterated  his  position  that  the  slogan 
"let  the  buyer  beware"  has  no  place  in 
our  society. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  in 
tlie  Rose  Garden  when  President  John- 
son met  with  consumer  leaders  to  out- 
line liis  continued  support  for  the  legis- 
lation he  has  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  the  American 
pubhc  from  unsafe  or  deceptive  products 
and  from  predator>'  selling  or  credit 
practices  which  keep  the  poor  in  a  per- 
petual bondage  of  debt  and  despair,  and 
which  cheat  even  the  sophisticated  pur- 
cha.ser. 

The  group  of  national  leaders  gathered 
In  the  Roi^e  Garden  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  summoned  to  the  White 
House  by  Betty  Furne.";s.  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  consumer  af- 
fairs. I  was  glad  to  hear  the  President 
stress  the  importance  of  Federal,  State 
and  local  efTorts.  including  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  voluntary  organizations,  to 
"improve  the  quality  of  consumer  edu- 
cation in  this  country'." 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  used  this  occasion  to  express 
once  again  his  strong  support,  and  that 
of  his  administration,  for  effective 
trutli-in-lending  legislation  "to  assure 
that  a  consumer.  .<;hopping  for  credit, 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  paying  in  in- 
terest costs." 

He  stated : 

These  credit  costs  should  be  exprersed  at 
an  annual  percentage  rate. 

Tliis.  of  course,  is  the  toughest  nut 
to  crack  in  the  trulli-in-lending  legisla- 
tion as  it  affects  open-end  credit  usually 
referred  to  as  revohing  credit. 

JOH.S'SON       ADMINISTRATIONS       UNPRECEDENTED 
RECORD      ON      CONSfTlJER      LEGISLATION 

As  Vice  President,  Lyndon  Johnson 
worked  diligently  to  help  enact  consumer 
legislation  recommended  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  consmner  mes- 
sage of  March  1962.  whicli  was  the  first 
message  of  its  type  ever  sent  to  Congress. 
After  he  became  Chief  Executive.  Presi- 
dent Joiinson  recommended  additional 
far-reaching  consumer  legislation  to 
Congress  and  succeeded,  during  the  89th 
Congress,  in  achieving  enactment  of  an 
unprecedented  body  of  consumer  law. 
The  legislation  is  now  helping  to  set  new 
standards  of  consumer  protection.  As  the 
President  stated  last  Friday: 

We  are  creating  a  consumer  ethic  that  is 
fair  both  to  the  seller  as  to  the  buyer.  We 
are  going  to  be  unrelenting  in  our  efforts.  We 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  Job.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  it  every  day.  We  are  going  to  win. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  not  only 
listed  the  achievements  of  the  past 
several  years  In  consumer  legislation  but 
called  for  renewed  effort  to  enact  those 
consumer  bills  still  awaiting  passage. 
Under  vmanlmous  consent,  I  am  priv- 
lliged  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  President  Johnsons  remarks  of 
September  22  before  the  heads  of  na- 
tional voluntary  organizations  partici- 


pating in  the  consumer  conference  called 
by  the  President's  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Remarks     of    the     President     Before     the 

Consumer     Groups,     the     Rose     Garden, 

September  22,  1967 

Miss  Furness,  Congresswoman  Sullivan, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I  am  late. 
I  am  very  happy  that  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  is 
a  champion  of  our  cause,  could  be  here  with 
you  this  morning. 

The  people  that  all  of  you  represent — the 
Ame-ncan  consumers — are  very  much  in  our 
mind  and  we  are  concerned  with  many  good 
things  about  them,  and  some  problems  they 
also  have. 

We  are  happy  that  we  believe  In  this  coun- 
try our  American  consumers  enjoy  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  any  people  in  the 
world. 

We  are  very  liappy  that  that  standard  har 
constantly  risen  during  the  last  four  years. 

There  are  more  than  7  million  more  people 
working  today,  contributing  to  that  economy 
instead  of  draining  from  it 

In  the  last  three  months,  we  have  put 
more  than  15  million  people  on  new  Jobs. 

Real  income  has  risen  about  17  percent  for 
V.:e  average  American. 

The  net  financial  wealth  of  the  .American 
families  h.as  risen  $150  billion. 

These  statl.«tics  are  Important  only  be- 
cause of  the  thing  I  want  to  say  now. 

Prosperity  and  progress  are  good,  but  they 
are  all  good.  They  bring  problems  witla  them. 
As  new  materials  are  created,  as  new  inven- 
tions come  on  the  market,  as  new  methods 
of  financing  are  devised,  as  new  sales  pitches 
are  made,  we  must  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  the  dangers  that  accompany  them. 

"Hiat  is  Betty's  Job  and  that  is  "your  Job. 
Tliat  is  Mrs.  Sullivan's  Job.  That  is  a  matter 
of  great  moment  and  concern  to  me. 

We  feel  the  consumer  should  have  the 
satisfaction  and  the  security  of  knowing  that 
he  is  not  being  taken  unfair  advantage  of. 
TTie  slogan  "let  the  buyer  beware"  has  no 
place  in  ovir  society. 

Our  consumers,  we  think,  here  at  the 
White  House,  have  the  right  to  expect  safety 
in  the  products  that  are  sold  to  them. 

They  have  the  right  to  choose  between  a 
variety  of  products  and  to  exercise  a  choice. 

They  have  a  right  to  be  fully  informed 
about  the  products  they  buy — and  this  cov- 
ers even,-thing  from  teliing  them  the  honest 
weight  of  a  food  product  to  spelling  out  pre- 
cisely how  much  money  they  will  be  paying 
at   an   annual   percentage   rate   on   a   loan. 

We  feel  they  have  the  right  to  have  their 
views  of  matters  of  national  importance 
represented  in  the  highest  councils  of  their 
country  and  their  government. 

We  have  tried,  since  the  days  I  was  'Vice 
President,  in  this  Administration  and  the 
preceding  one.  We  have  made  a  great  and 
constant  effort  to  try  to  assure  these  rights. 
We  have  tried  to  secure  for  the  consumer  his 
rightful  place  in  our  economy. 

It  has  not  been  ea.sy — special  interests  have 
usually  fouglit  us  every  step  of  the  way — 
but  I  believe  we  have  come  a  very  long  way 
In  this  consumer  field,  relatively  speaking. 

The  89th  Congress,  which  some  rightly 
called  the  consumers'  Congress,  saw  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  consumers  of  America — 
meaning  all  Americans — and  they  did  the 
following  things  about  them: 

The  Truth  In  Packaging  Act — which  as- 
sured the  buyer  will  know  what  he  is  pur- 
chasing, how  much  it  weighs,  and  who  made 
it. 

The  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Acts — 
which  have  begun  our  aU-out  attack  on  the 
mounting  toll  of  death  and  destruction  on 
our  highways. 

The  Child  Protection  Act — which  will  safe- 
guard our  children  from  hazardous  toys. 

And  bills  providing  for  Increased  Insurance 
protection  for  people  who  place  their  savings 
on  deposit. 

That  is  past.  We  don't  want  to  live  In  the 
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I>aat.  We  don't  want  to  spend  our  time  talk- 
ing about  the  past,  except  to  provide  an  ex- 
ample that  we  can  leam  from  and  emulate. 

Because  of  that  progress,  we  have  felt  en- 
couraged. If  we  could  do  this  In  the  89th 
Congress,  what  should  we  try  In  the  90th? 

We  have  13  actions  that  we  have  urged 
the  Congress  to  take  In  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

They  Include  the  Truth  In  Lending  Bill, 
which  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  done  such  yeoman 
service  upon.  I  want  to  publicly  acknowledge 
and  congratulate  her. 

That  Is  legislation  to  assure  that  a  con- 
sumer, shopping  for  credit,  knows  exactly 
what  he  Is  paying  In  Interest  costs. 

We  have  many  others.  I  will  Just  name  a 
few. 

One  Includes  the  amendments  to  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  That  Is  legislation  to 
prevent  accidents,  to  make  clothing  and 
household  Items  much  safer  for  all  of  us. 

Betty  Purness  has  worked  on  that  leg^la- 
tlon,  was  before  the  Congress  for  all  of  us 
on  It. 

I  can  say  that  our  legislative  package  cov- 
ers everything  from  making  meat  more 
wholesome  to  the  safe  movement  of  natural 
gas  by  pipeline. 

We  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
see  that  the  consumer  is  protected.  We  will 
not  achieve  that  this  year.  We  didn't  In  the 
89th  Congress;  we  won't  In  the  90th  Congress. 
We  will  be  working  on  It  when  they  have  the 
100th  Congress.  But  we  are  breaking  down 
old  barriers. 

We  are  setting  new  standards.  We  are  cre- 
ating a  consumer  ethic  that  Is  fair  both  to 
the  seller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer.  We  are 
going  to  be  unrelenting  In  our  efforts.  We 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  Job.  We  are  going 
to  pursue  It  every  day.  We  are  going  to  win. 

Betty  Is  our  leader  In  this  field.  I  look  to 
her  and  her  office  as  my  eyes  and  my  ears 
In  the  consuming  area.  What  she  knows  I 
can  have  a  part  of.  What  reaches  her  usually 
reaches  me. 

I  want  to  ask  each  of  you  to  talk  to  her 
about  the  Information  that  you  think  you 
would  like  for  me  to  know.  I  am  sure  she 
will  relay  it  to  me. 

She  had  barely  settled  down  In  this  Job 
before  she  started  planning  this  get-together 
here  today. 

I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
work  closely  with  her  and  with  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council.  I  believe  thU  lady  Is  bright, 
dedicated  and  determined.  I  believe  she  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  the  consumer's 
voice  to  be  heard  loudly,  clearly  and  effec- 
tively. If  you  give  her  support  and  if  I  give 
her  support. 

We  have  the  President's  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interest.  That  Is  a  Cabinet  level 
committee.  It  Is  sorely  concerned  with  the 
consumers. 

I  would  like  you.  with  Betty,  to  try  to 
work  out  ways  for  us  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  consumer  education  In  this  country.  I 
know  this  is  something  that  you  have  been 
devoting  a  lot  of  time  to.  but  we  must  move 
on  from  Just  getting  the  catalog,  looking  at 
It,  and  seeing  the  rating.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  Jobs  to  be  done. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress, we  are  going  to  have  to  have  more  than 
Just  one  person  working  at  It. 

You,  through  your  groups  and  the  people 
you  speak  for,  can  actively  support  us  and 
be  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 

What  grievances  you  have  we  want  to 
know.  Your  consumers  can  tell  you,  and  you 
can  tell  Betty.  She  will  tell  me  and  I  will 
try  to  tell  your  Congressman. 

That  is  a  part  of  this  Job. 

Your  organizations  cover  almost  every  con- 
ceivable area  of  American  life.  You  are  In 
touch  with  minions  of  people.  That  Is  your 
Job.  to  work  with  those  specific  groups  that 
add  up  to  minions  In  the  long  run. 

Our  Job  Is  to  adequately  protect  and  prop- 
erly serve  all  of  those  millions. 


We  don't  always  live  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions. We  don't  always  discharge  our  reepon- 
■Ibllltlea  aa  they  think  we  should.  But  w« 
are  aware  at  them.  We  want  so  much  to  b« 
equal  to  them. 

I  do  feel  that  the  country  has  moved  for- 
ward In  the  la«t  few  years  In  consumer  edu- 
cation and  in  consiimer  legislation.  It  hasn*t 
gone  as  far  as  It  needs  to  go.  How  far  it  will 
go  Is  going  to  be  determined  somewhat  by 
the  way  I  do  my  Job  and  Betty  does  her  Job. 
And  It  will  be  determined  a  lot  by  how  well 
you  do  your  Job.  taking  the  grievances,  for- 
mulating them  Into  reasonable,  marketable 
suggestions,  making  them  appealing,  and 
bringing  them  In. 

Let's  try  to  effect  and  devise  solutions  to 
them. 

This  is  not  something  we  are  going  to 
settle  this  afternoon.  It  Is  something  we  are 
going  to  have  to  work  at  30  days  a  month  for 
365  days  a  year. 

There  will  be  great  rewards  and  great 
satisfaction  that  wll  come  to  us  If  we  can 
take  these  protective  measures  and  move 
forward  In  an  enlightened  way  to  not  only 
.serve  the  buyer  well  In  this  country,  but  to 
be  Just,  reasonable  and  helpful  to  the  seller. 

We  Just  might  sis  well  face  up  to  It.  The 
good  old  days,  where  a  person  could  make 
the  best  mouse  trap,  have  his  own  way  about 
what  it  did  and  the  dangers  associated  with 
It,  all  of  the  prices  he  charged,  the  way  It  was 
sold,  the  Interest  that  was  requested — those 
d.Tvs  are  gone  and  forgotten. 

The  bridge  of  the  railroad  now  crosses  the 
spot.  We  have  turned  the  horses  and  the 
carriages  out.  We  are  going  to  try  to  make 
this  Congress  and  the  next  Congress  an 
improvement  on  the  89th.  which  I  think 
history  will  show  was  more  aware  of  and 
more  concerned  with  the  200  million  con- 
sumers of  this  nation  than  any  Congress  In 
all  of  our  history. 

If  we  can  do  that,  I  think  the  time  you 
spend  here  this  afternoon  will  be  well  worth- 
while. It  will  be  a  great  day  for  every  Ameri- 
can consunier. 

Thank  yuu  very  much. 


Washington:   An  Election  Fable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  coNNBtrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Wednes- 
day's New  York  Times  there  was  an 
article  entitled  "Washington:  An  Elec- 
tion Fable,"  by  James  Reston.  Like  the 
old  pro  that  he  is,  he  has  thrown  a  tan- 
tali2ing  pitch  and  I  cannot  tell  whether 
it  is  a  ball  or  a  strike.  I  do  not  know 
whether  his  intent  is  to  warn  the  Re- 
publicans that  the  only  way  they  can 
win  next  year  is  by  running  a  peace  can- 
didate or  whether  he  has  written  a  pre- 
scription for  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam in  1968.  In  any  event.  It  Is  a  mag- 
nificent pitch  and  I  beUeve  my  collea- 
gues should  find  it  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

The  article  follows: 

Washinoton:   An  Election  Fable 
(Bq  jEunes  Reston) 

Washingtok,  September  28. — The  decisive 
events  In  the  Presidential  elecUoo  of  1968 
took  place  away  back  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber of  1967.  At  tha*  time  the  crtticlsm  of 
President  Johnson  on  the  Vietnam  war  took 
a  vicious  turn  leading  to  unforeeeen  conse- 
quences. 


Anti-Johnson  Democrats  began  organizing 
a  "I>ump  Johnaon  Movement."  Fifty-two 
members  of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
f  ormaJly  asked  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
the  Administration's  war  policy.  The  news- 
papers that  had  supported  him  In  1964 
turned  solidly  against  him.  and  a  wealthy 
Democrat  in  CaUfomla,  in  a  blazing  indis- 
cretion, published  a  full-page  ad  in  The  New 
York  Times  calllDg  on  him  to  get  out. 

The  Republicans  thus  had  tJielr  oppor- 
tunity, but  they  didn't  know  what  to  do 
with  It.  The  Governor  of  Kachlgan,  George 
Romney,  made  the  first  bid  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination,  but  he  was  an  honest  man 
who  said  silly  things  and  soon  began  to  slip. 
The  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam Scranton,  withdrew  from  the  race  for 
personal  reasons,  and  the  Governor  of  New 
York.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  waited  to  be 
drafted. 

On  the  Democratic  side  there  was  division 
amounting  almost  to  rebellion.  Slates  of 
anti-Johnson  delegates  were  put  forward  for 
the  nominating  convention.  Prcanlnent  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  supported  the  President  In 
public  but  cut  him  up  In  private.  Almost  a 
third  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Con- 
gress ran  for  re-election  while  opposing  their 
own  President's  policy  on  Vietnam. 

THE  BENEFICIART 

The  political  beneficiary  of  this  confused 
situation  in  both  parties  was  the  former  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Ricliard  M. 
Nixon,  a  hawk  who  forgot  the  doveish  tradi- 
tions of  his  party.  The  mcsre  Romney  and 
Johnson  dropped  In  the  popularity  polls,  the 
more  Nixon  came  to  the  fore.  He  knew  more 
Republican  county  and  state  chairmen  than 
all  the  other  Republican  candidates  together. 
As  Romney  faltered,  he  moved  to  the  left  to 
gain  strength  among  the  progressives  In  the 
party,  and  he  won  the  first  two  Presidential 
preference  primaries  In  New  Hampshire  and 
Nebraska. 

At  this  point,  a  stop-Nlxon  drive  devel- 
oped. The  progressive  Republican  Governors 
tried  to  persuade  Rockefeller  to  enter  the 
Oregon  and  California  primaries,  but  he 
refused.  Governor  Reagan  o*  California, 
popular  with  the  conservatives,  gained  some 
support  at  the  end.  but  the  liberals,  remem- 
bering Goldwater  and  1964,  rejected  him; 
and  by  the  time  the  convention  opened  In 
Miami  Beach  Nixon  was  so  far  ahead  that 
the  last-minute  shouts  for  Rockefeller  were 
lost. 

It  was  a  savage  campaign  centering  on 
Vietnam.  "I  shall  go  to  Saigon,"  Mr.  Nixon 
announced,  appealing  to  the  peace  vote.  But 
meanwhile  he  was  advocating  more  bombing 
and  promising  victory.  Then  an  odd  thing 
happened. 

Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Peking  reappr.xiscd  the 
situation.  They  had  fought  on  In  the  belief 
that  the  election  would  bring  them  victory 
on  their  own  terms.  On  one  thing  they  were 
finally  able  to  agree:  Nixon  was  even  worse 
than  Johnson.  He  meant  more  war  and  a 
more  extensive  and  damaging  and  ri.slcier 
war,  so  they  reached  a  decision. 

In  the  last  week  of  September  of  1968.  Just 
as  the  campaign  was  really  getting  under 
way.  they  agreed  to  talk.  On  Oct.  7  the 
bombing  stopped  and  on  Oct.  15  a  peace 
conference  started  at  Geneva.  President 
Johnson,  abandoning  the  campaign,  headed 
the  U.S.  delegation,  stopping  In  Paris  en 
route  for  a  heart-to-beart  talk  with  de 
Gaulle.  Former  President  Elsenhower,  in  a 
touching  ceremony  on  television  at  the  White 
House,  accepted  the  oo-chairmanshlp  of  the 
delegation  on  behalf  of  the  Republicans. 
and  Senators  J.  William  Fulbrlght  of  Ar- 
kansas, Robert  Kennedy  of  New  York  and 
Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois  went  along 

AND    LOStR 

Nothing  happened,  really.  They  didn't 
make  peace  but  they  talked  about  It  lor 
months.  All  the  leaders  of  the  world  praised 
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President  Johnson  and  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  for 
their  restraint  and  appealed  to  everybody 
to  give  the  conference  a  chance.  Mr.  Nixon. 
m  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  denounced  the  whole 
thing  as  a  fraud,  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
country  was  for  peace,  and  In  the  end,  his 
campaign  speeches  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
news  out  of  Geneva. 

George  Wallace  carried  only  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Nixon  did  well  In  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  but 
lost  all  the  big  states  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Massachusetts.  This  was  not  the  way 
the  Republicans  planned  It  back  In  1967.  Mr. 
Nixon  brougjft  about  the  negotiations  but 
lost  the  e^tlon.  and  President  Johnson 
didn't  evert  thank  him  for  his  help. 

Moral:  Nfver  make  up  your  mind  too  soon 
about  an  American  election,  and  never  un- 
derestimate the  power  of  events. 


Safety  First  in  the  Air 


to  Increase  .ilr  travel  beyond  all  expectations 
have  brought  It  to  a  point  where  ratUcally 
new  safety  measures  will  have  to  oome  Into 
play  in  the  near  future.  The  FAA  now  bme 
its  planning  go-ahead.  And  the  passengers 
should  have  no  complaint.  That  extra  dollar 
or  so  they  may  pay  for  safety  couldn't  be 
better  spent. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  commended  President 
Johnson  for  his  account  on  air  safety 
and  for  his  suggestion  that  the  additional 
cost  of  this  program  be  borne  by  air 
travel  users — passengers  and  the  airlines. 

In  view  of  the  timeliness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement,  the  News  editorial 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and,  theiefore,  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Sept.  22,  1967] 
Safety  First  in  the  Aik 

Even  the  occasional  traveler  will  have  no 
trouble  understanding  President  Johnson's 
call  for  expansion  of  the  nation's  air  traffic 
control  system.  Delays  In  takeoff  and  landing. 
Increasing  congestion  In  and  around  the 
terminals  are  the  sxirface  symptoms  of  grow- 
ing danger  In  the  air. 

The  airlines'  safety  record  is  remarkably 
good,  no  doubt  about  that.  But  If  It  Is  to 
be  kept  that  way  In  the  face  of  sharp  ex- 
pansion In  the  number  of  passengers  and 
the  number  of  planes  In  the  air,  the  con- 
trol system  must  expand,  too.  A  couple  of 
recent  midair  collisions  and  mounting  re- 
ports of  near  misses  testify  that  more  traf- 
fic oops  for  the  airways  are  a  must. 

For  Immediate  relief,  Mr.  Johnson  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  provide  87,000.000  niore  for 
air  traffic  personnel  this  year.  For  the  longer 
range,  he  is  directing  the  Federal  Aviation 
A(tailnistration  to  draw  up  plans  for  new 
facilities,  equipment  and  personnel  that  may 
carry  a  price  tag  of  $5  billion  or  more. 

The  President  rightly  suggests  that  this 
money  come,  not  from  the  general  taxpayer, 
but  from  the  users  of  the  service — from  the 
airlines  and  their  passengers.  In  the  long  run, 
this  means  that  the  economies  promised  by 
the  new  superjets  will  be  offset  by  higher 
landing  fees,  taxes  on  Jet  fuel,  and  the  like. 
The  new  planes  will  enable  the  airlines  to 
absorb  some  higher  costs,  but  expected  cuts 
in  air  fares  probably  will  not  materialize, 
and  higher  fares  may  be  required. 

This  is  not  likely  to  deter  travelers  from 
taking  to  the  air  In  ever-Increasing  numbers. 
The  saving  in  time  and  the  relative  comfort 
of  air  travel  have  long  since  made  It  the 
prime  mode  of  long-distance  transportation, 
and  new  airports,  feeder  lines  and  short-hop 
Jets  are  bringing  the  air  age  to  smaller  cities 
everywhere. 

But  the  same  factors  that  have  operated 


Spending,  Inflation,  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

of    north    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  to 
be  distributed  October  3.  1967,  to  the 
people  of  North  Dakota's  Second  Con- 
gressional District: 

Spending,  Inflation,  and  Taxes 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  people 
spoke  of  Federal  Ep>ending  they  talked  In 
terms  of  millions  of  dollars.  World  Wars  I 
and  II  changed  the  arithmetic  to  billions. 
Now  the  word  "trillion"  is  creeping  into  fiscal 
discussion. 

Since  1947.  the  Federal  government  has 
made  total  cash  expenditures  of  «1,700,000.- 
000.000 — nearly  one  and  three-quarters  tril- 
lion dollars.  Twenty  years  ago  Federal  cash 
outlays  totaled  $36  billion.  Now  the  annual 
rate  is  up  to  $160  billion,  representing  an 
Increase  of  344  per  cent.  Over  that  same  20- 
year  period.  U.S.  population  rose  from  144 
million  to  198  million,  an  Increase  of  37  per 
cent. 

In  other  words,  over  the  last  two  decades, 
Federal  spending  has  skyrocketed  at  a  rate 
10  thnes  greater  than  the  country's  i)opu- 
latlon  growth.  If  our  national  government 
continues  to  increase  Its  expenditures  at  this 
rate,  a  trillion  dollar  budget  will  become  a 
reality  within  the  lifetime  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Such  a  figure  woxUd  be  one-foxirth 
larger  than  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1967 — one-fourth  more  than  the  total 
value  of  all  the  goods,  wealth  and  services 
generated  by  all  of  the  people  this  year. 

Since  1948.  gross  national  product  has 
grown  from  $243.5  billion  to  $762  bUllon.  But 
more  than  one-third  of  this  Increase  Is  air, 
rather  than  substance.  It  represents  infla- 
tion. In  terms  of  constant  dollars,  gross  na- 
tional product  has  about  doubled,  not  trebled 
In  20  years.  Ballooning  government  spending 
has  generated  Inflationary  pressures  which 
keep  gnawing  away  at  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

Administration  spokesmen  blame  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  Korean  War  which  pre- 
ceded it  for  most  of  the  increase  in  Federal 
spending.  But  since  1953.  when  the  Korean 
War  ended,  defense  expenditures  have  In- 
creased by  $20.7  billion,  up  41  per  cent.  For 
the  same  period,  non-defense  spending  by 
the  Federal  government  Is  up  $63.3  blUlon, 
or  243  per  cent.  Federal  tax  collections  are  up 
$109  billion  since  1948,  an  increase  of  241 
per  cent. 

Now  the  Administration  seeks  a  10  per 
cent  tax  increase  on  personal  and  corporate 
Income.  Higher  Social  Security  taxes  become 
effective  January  1.  And  some  excise  tskxes 
which  were  scheduled  to  expire  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

So,  with  Government  taxes  and  spending 
going  higher  and  with  inflation  continuing 
at  a  dangerous  pace,  I  have  been  consistently 
voting  for  reductions  in  non-defense  appro- 
priations wherever  possible.  I  have  been  ask- 
ing whether  It  Is  essential  tbat  the  United 
States    get   a   man   on   the    moon   by    1970, 


whether  we  are  getting  an  appreciable  re- 
turn for  our  mulU-bllllon  dollar  Investment 
In  the  war  on  poverty,  whether  the  billions 
we  allocate  to  foreign  aid  are  actually  pro- 
moting American  objectives  abroad.  We  must 
assign  priorities  for  programs  and  enforce 
them.  If  we  can't  make  some  appreciable  re- 
ductions In  non-defense  expenditures  now, 
with  a  booming  war-time  economy,  when  will 
that  day  arrive? 

My  position  will  continue  to  be  that  re- 
ductions in  non-defense  spending  must  have 
a  higher  priority  than  Increased  Federal 
taxes. 

HOW   I   VOTED 

Since  my  last  report.  I  voted:  for  amend- 
ments to  the  Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Act 
for  expanded  grants  to  States  for  rehabilita- 
tion services.  (Passed).  For  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  1968.  (Passed).  (Earlier 
amendments  to  cut  some  $137  million  from 
the  bill  had  been  rejected  by  voice  votes ) . 
For  cute  In  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
When  these  cuts  failed.  I  voted  against  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  (PEissed).  (The  critical  Im- 
portance of  one's  vote  Is  evident  here,  where 
the  bill  passed  by  only  8  votes).  For  the 
Conference  Report  making  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  1968. 
( Passed ) .  I  voted  against  a  motion  to  per- 
mit funds  under  the  bill  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. (Defeated).  For  a  bill  to  extend  for 
one  year  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  indemnify  farmers  forced  to 
remove  their  milk  from  markets  becaxise  It 
contained  residues  of  chemicals  approved  by 
the  Federal  government.  (Passed).  For  the 
Partnership  for  Health  Amendments  of  1967. 
(Passed).  Consistent  with  my  earlier  vote 
on  the  Rat  Bill,  I  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment providing  funds  for  rat  control. 
( Passed ) .  For  a  bill  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation. 
(Passed).  For  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act 
of  1967.  (Passed) .  I  earlier  voted  for  a  recom- 
mittal motion  designed  to  delete  the  pubUc 
corporation  provision  of  the  blU.  (Palled). 
For  amendments  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1967  providing 
that  grants  be  made  to  state  agencies  (and 
not  local  organizations)  to  coordinate 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  programs. 
( Passed ) .  The  Act  was  then  passed  by  a  voice 
vote. 

BELLS    introduced 

H.R.  12831.  to  esUbllsh  a  National  Visitors 
Center  In  Washington.  D.C.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  would  provide  a  better  organized 
tranEp>ortatlon  system  between  the  many  his- 
toric sites  In  the  area.  It  would  also  provide 
visitors  with  the  ease  and  convenience  of 
having  at  their  disposal  a  focal  point  to  plan 
their  vacations  In  the  Capital.  H.R.  13181.  to 
place  a  yearly  quota  on  mink  Imports  that 
are  In  competition  with  domestic  production. 

HAM     imports     from     rtJROPE 

The  Common  Market  countries  of  Western 
Europe  have  established  an  export  subsidy 
of  about  50  cents  on  a  two-pound  canned 
ham.  Even  without  this  action,  foreign  hams 
were  already  coming  into  the  United  States 
in  considerable  volume,  displacing  domestic 
pjork  products  and  helping  to  depress  hog 
prices.  Present  duty  on  canned  ham  is  only 
3  cents  p>er  pound.  In  fairness  to  otir  domes- 
tic producers,  such  imports  should  be  limited 
either  through  quotas  or  higher  tariffs.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  the  Common  Market 
countries  apply  an  Import  duty  of  nearly  $1 
per  bushel  on  UjB.  com  imp<Mls.  This,  of 
ocrurse,  tends  to  limit  UJB.  feed  grain  sales  In 
Western  Eurofje  and  encourages  Increased 
production  there.  This  puts  a  "double 
iBhammy"  on  American  corn-hog  producers: 
they  must  not  only  pay  a  high  entry  fee  to 
market  their  com  abroad  but  on  top  of  that 
they  tee  it  coming  back  into  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  subsidized  ham  im- 
port$.  Little  wonder  that  American  farmers 
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feel  they  were  shortchanged  In  the  recently 
concluded  "Kennedy  Round"  tariff  negotia- 
tions. 

TT.S.  CIVIUAN  EICPLOTIXS  TOP  i    IflLLIOM' 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment had  3.012,387  employees  In  July,  up 
from  2,980,159  In  June.  Major  Increases  were 
6,442  in  Agriculture.  4,822  In  Treasury,  2,312 
In  Commerce,  2,193  In  HEW  and  1,876  In  Vet- 
erans Administration.  Cost  of  civilian  em- 
ployment In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
totaled  $20.5  billion,  up  $1.8  billion  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  Increase  In  USDA  em- 
ployees for  the  month  Is  roughly  equivalent 
to  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  farms  In 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period. 

CRIME     BATS     OUTSTRIPS     POPULATION     CAIN 

The  Nation's  crime  rate  skyrocketed  48  per 
cent  In  the  last  six  years  while  the  popula- 
tion Increased  only  10  per  cent.  The  House 
has  acted  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  local 
law  enforcement  officials  by  approving  the 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Act. 

THK    MISSOURI    RTVISt    LAKES 

Senator  Karl  Mundt  of  South  Dakota 
points  out  a  little  known  fact:  that  the  six 
man-made  Missouri  River  lakes  have  a  shore- 
line of  5,940  miles  which  exceeds  the  Great 
Lakes  total  of  5,362  miles.  Oahe  Reservoir, 
which  runs  between  the  Dakota  capitals  of 
Blsmarclc  and  Pierre  has  a  total  shoreline  of 
2,250  miles,  some  400  miles  longer  than  that 
of  Lake  Suiierior. 

WKERS  DOES  THE  MONET  COME  FROM? 

Senator  Norrls  Cotton  (R.-N.H.)  says: 
"Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  house- 
wife whose  husband  makes  $6,000  a  year, 
whose  taxes  and  cost  of  dally  bread  are  In- 
creasing, and  whose  children  are  reaching 
college  age.  Her  closing  words,  straight  from 
the  heart,  are  more  meaningful  than  any 
speech  I've  heard  In  the  Senate.  She  writes: 
'Where  does  the  government  get  Its  money? 
Prom  the  vacations  we  could  never  take. 
Prom  the  movies  we  never  saw,  the  restau- 
rant dinners  we  never  ate,  the  clothes  we 
never  bought  and  the  savings  we  haven't 
got.'  " 

OtTE     TOWEHINO     FEDERAL     DEBT 

At  the  beginning  of  1967,  the  U.S.  public 
debt  was  $329.5  billion.  This  compares  with 
an  estimated  public  debt  of  $248  billion  for 
all  at  the  other  countries  of  the  "Free 
World".  It  raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  receiving,  rather  than 
giving,  foreign  aid. 

AGRICrULTURX     AND    FARMING 

I  like  the  story  about  the  farm  boy  who 
was  asked  by  his  teacher  to  write  a  report 
on  agriculture.  He  started  this  way:  "Agricul- 
ture U  m  lot  Uke  farming,  except  that  In 
farming  you  retJly  have  to  work  at  It." 


A  Letter  to  the  Speaker  From  the  Repabli- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  0.  COWGER 

<»   KENTXrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following : 

A  Lrtes  to  thx  Sfcak^  Piom  the 
Rkpuslicam  BOru  Club 

Hon.  JOKN  McCOUCACK, 

Speaker  of  the  Route,  House  of  Representa- 
tive*, VJS.  Capitol,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dbae  Mk.  SpeaX3cx:   We,  aa  first-term  Be- 
pubUcan  Member*  of  Oongreaa,  reepectfully 
aeek  your  uaUtanoe  to  bring  about  some 


procedural  Improvetnenta  In  the  Hovtse  of 
Representatives.  We  are  vltaUy  Interested 
In  the  Congreesiomal  Reorganization  BUI 
which  api>ears  to  be  stymied  In  the  Rules 
Committee.  We  would  hope  that  this  Impor- 
tant legislation  can  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  early  consideration. 

We  are  also  very  much  concerned  with  the 
apparent  lack  of  organization  relative  to  the 
"business  of  the  House".  We  recommend  that 
you  schedule  our  legislative  week  on  a  six- 
day  basis,  beginning  on  Monday  and  ending 
on  Saturday,  until  the  session  has  been  com- 
pJeted.  We  aJso  seek  your  leadership  in  ar- 
ranging the  legislative  calendar  to  bring  up 
Important  bills  early  In  the  week,  allowing 
ample  time  for  debate  and  amendments.  In 
this  regard  it  might  be  well  to  begin  many 
of  our  sessions  at  11:00  A.M.  Instead  of  the 
customary  noon  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  vitally  Interested  in 
expediting  the  work  of  Congress.  With  so 
many  urgent  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion, we  believe  many  Members  of  Congress, 
with  the  support  of  the  leadership,  are  will- 
ing to  knuckle  down  and  work  a  six-day 
week.  As  first-teim  Members  of  Congress,  we 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  apparent 
lack  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  scliedullng  the  business  to 
come  to  the  House  floor.  We  offer  this 
recommendation,  not  so  much  as  a  criticism, 
but  as  a  constructive  suggestion. 

Thanking  you  for  yoxu-  consideration  of 
our  request,  we  are 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ben  B.  Blackburn,  Wm,  O.  Cowger,  Dan 
Kuyksndall,  Geo.  Bush,  Edw.  Biesteb, 
Flettcher  Thompson,  James  Smith. 
Tom  Kleppe,  John  Zwach,  Wm. 
Steigeb.  Jas.  McClvre,  Larry  Winn, 
Bob  Pb:ce,  Chas.  Sandman. 
Tom  Railsback,  Robt.  Den  net,  Roger 
ZioN,  Wiley  Matne,  Don  Riegle, 
Howard  Pollock,  Margaret  Heckler, 
Wm.  Roth.  Chas.  WhaleJW,  Sam 
STEIGE8,  GtTT  Vander  Jact,  Garrt 
Brown,  John  Dexlenback,  Chalmers 
Wyl:e. 


Profile  of  Iran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ErROSS  ADAIR 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Irafi-America  So- 
ciety, opened  a  preview  of  photographs 
entitled  "Profile  of  Iran"  which  depicts 
Iran  today  and  the  tremendous  growth 
and  progress  she  has  made  over  the  past 
10  years.  This  has  only  been  possible 
because  of  the  dynamic,  progressive, 
foresighted,  and  mature  leadership  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  of 
Iran,  which  has  resulted  in  his  being 
the  stabilizing  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Iran  is  successfully  undertaking  some  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  truly  revo- 
lutionary reforms  in  the  free  world — the 
areas  of  universal  suffrage,  nationwide 
public  education,  administrative  over- 
haul, and  land  ownership — displaying 
unusual  degrees  of  realism  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds. 

The  Iran-America  Society  was  formed 
Just  a  few  short  years  ago  imder  the 
leadership  of  my  good  friend,  Ralph  E. 
Beclter,  with  Just  a  handful  of  people. 
Its  membership  has  swelled  to  well  over 


500  members,  and  includes  some  of  the 
truly  outstanding  Individuals  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  board  of  di- 
rectors are  directors  or  curators  of  major 
museums  in  America  that  are  interested 
in  Persian  art,  including  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  of  New  York  City,  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art,  Museum  of  Pine  Arts  of  Boston 
Seattle  Art  Museum,  and  tlie  William 
Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas 
City.  The  purposes  of  the  society  are  to 
foster  among  Americans  and  Iranians 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, science,  social  customs,  economic 
and  political  patterns,  and  to  develop  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  similari- 
ties of  the  Iranian  and  American 
ways  of  life.  Thus,  the  society  opens  a 
wide  door  to  a  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing relationship  among  the  two  coun- 
tries and  affords  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  know  statesmen,  professional  peo- 
ple, and  students  of  Iran  and  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion of  the  state  visit  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome 
him  to  the  United  States  and  to  repeat 
the  remarks  of  President  Johnson  in  hus 
toast  at  the  state  dinner: 

You  have  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back 
on  a  most  Impressive  record  of  progressive 
leadership.  You  have  taught  Iran's  people 
that  they  have  in  their  own  strength  and 
Imagination  the  power  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  achieve  their  own  dreams. 

When  1  visited  Iran — Just  five  years  ago 
next  week — the  land  reform  program  had 
barely  begun.  Today.  50%  of  Iran's  rural 
families  farm  their  own  land.  Some  7000 
rural  cooperatives  have  been  established— 
and  800  extension  corp)smen  are  helping 
farmers  acquire  new  skills. 

This  promise  of  new  progress  and  dignity 
beckons  all  the  Middle  East.  The  people  of 
that  region  have  Just  suffered  a  great  shock. 
But  that  shock  should  and  must  not  obscure 
the  vision  of  what  they  can  do  to  solve  their 
problems  constructively,  peacefully — work- 
ing with  their  neighbors. 

We  stand  ready  now,  as  before,  to  help 
those  who  ask  our  help — to  strengthen  the 
Independence  of  all  who  seek  It  in  purpose- 
ful partnership.  Now  as  always,  we  seek  no 
domination — by  force  of  arms,  by  Influence 
of  wealth,  by  stealth  or  subversion. 

We  seek  to  build  In  brotherhood.  We  want 
to  continue  giving  and  learning — as  we  will 
again  when  Iranian  and  American  scientists 
soon  begin  to  study  ways  to  exploit  Iran's 
water  resources,  and  to  employ  the  exciting 
new  technology  of  desalting.  Our  coopera- 
tion win  continue  to  grow  in  this  and  many 
other  ways. 

But  turning  the  dreams  we  share  Into  a 
shared  reality  asks  a  long  Journey  of  both 
our  nations.  We  take  heart  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  people  of  Iran,  under  Your 
Majesty's  leadfcrshlp,  have  the  fortitude  and 
vision  to  continue  their  advance,  and  so  In- 
spire all  who  would  follow  In  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  James  Bradley,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  of 
His  Excellency  Hushang  Ansary,  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  "Profile  of  Iran"  exhibit, 
August  n.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Remarks  or  James  Bradley,  Acting  Secm- 
tart,  Smithsonian  Instittjtion,  Atjccst 
17.  1967,  AT  TK«  Opening  of  tuk  Exhibi- 
tion, "Peofilb  of  Iban" 
Your  Excellency,  Distinguished  guests. 
Ladles  an<t  Oeatlemen.  On  behalf  of  Secre- 
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tary  S.  DlUon  Ripley  and  the  Regents  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  ••  Aaelst&nt 
Secretary,  I  welcome  you  here  today  for  the 
opening  of  this  fine  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs and  fine  arte,  representing  a  T>rofUe 
of  Iran."  As  perhaps  a  great  many  of  you 
know,  this  la  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Smithsonian  has  sponsored  an  ezhlbltloa 
concerning  Iran.  Juat  a  few  years  ago,  in 
1964.  the  magnificent  exhibition  tlUed  "7,000 
Tears  of  Iranian  Art,"  was  exhibited  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  This  exhibit  was  then 
circulated  throughout  the  TTnlted  States  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian's 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

The  Smithsonian  is  popularly  known  for 
its  museums  and  art  galleries.  Behind  the 
facade  of  these  exhibitions,  however,  there 
Is  a  community  of  scholars,  of  historians,  sci- 
entists, and  art  directors.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  pursue  research  In  the  tra- 
ditional fields  of  history,  science,  and  art; 
curate  the  national  collections  of  about  sixty 
million  specimens  and  other  objects  of  great 
interest  and  value;  publish  the  results  of 
their  investigations  and  studies;  and  provide 
the  essential  professional  support  for  the 
program  of  exhibitions  In  the  galleries  and 
museums. 

As  one  other  example  of  our  Interest  in 
Iran,  a  survey  of  traditional  Iranian  arts  and 
crafts  has  been  carried  out  this  year  by  a 
grant  imder  the  auspices  of  our  program  In 
Ancient  Technologies.  And  during  this  sum- 
mer, the  Smithsonian  Is  Joining  Harvard 
University  and  the  Union  Carbide  Corpo- 
ration In  sponsoring  an  expedition  which 
hopes  to  locate.  In  Iran,  man's  first  source  of 
tin. 

Today,  we  view  this  splendid  photographic 
exhibit.  "A  Profile  of  Iran" — one  more  co- 
operative activity  bearing  upon  Iranian  life 
and  culture  and  accomplishments,  with 
which  the  Smithsonian  Is  happy  to  be  asso- 
ciated. 

In  arranging  this  exhibition,  Mr.  Ralph 
Becker  was  most  active.  Ralph  Becker  is 
President  of  the  Iran-American  Society  and 
U  an  old  friend  of  the  Smithsonian,  with  a 
heartwarming  record  of  donations  to  our  col- 
lections of  political  memorabilia:  a  dis- 
tinguished American;  an  eminent  lawyer  and 
dvlc  leader  who  has  dedicated  himself  to 
the  cause  of  expanding  cultural  relationships 
between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Becker  also  serves  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  an  affiliate  of  the  Smithsonian. 

It  Is  now  my  pleas\ire  and  honor  to  Intro- 
duce the  Guest  of  Honor  and  the  Patron 
of  this  show;  a  man  of  distinction  and  excep- 
tional attainment,  who  has  served  his  coun- 
try as  Economic  Counselor  In  the  Far  East, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Commerce,  Ambassador 
to  East  and  West  Africa,  Ambassador  to  Pak- 
istan and  to  Ceylon,  Minister  of  Information, 
and  now  Ambasssidor  to  the  United  States. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  His  Excellency,  the 
Ambassador  of  Iran,  Hushang  Ansary. 

Text  of  Speech  by  Ambassador  Hushang 
Ansary.  of  Iran,  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Exhibition  "Profile  of  Iran",  at  the 
Smithsonian  iNSTrrtrrioN,  August  17, 
1967 

Your  Excellencies,  Honorable  Guests.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  all  to  this 
Exhibit,  so  that  you  can  actually  get  a 
"Profile  of  Iran" — In  fact,  two  profiles:  one 
the  past,  and  the  other  the  present  with  all 
Its  portent  for  the  future. 

Of  Iran's  glorious  past,  it  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  tell  a  long  story.  It  was.  as  we  all 
know,  the  birthplace  of  great  leaders.  Cyrus 
the  Great,  foxinder  of  the  Iranian  Empire, 
■till  stands  as  a  man  admired  by  the  West 
•s  well  as  the  East.  Darius  and  others  who 
followed  brought  honor  and  fame.  It  was 
*iao  the  cradle  of  clvlUzation.  The  marvelous 
creation  of  Iranian  carpets,  the  elegant 
callgraphy,  the  miniatures,  the  Ulumlnated 
manuscripts,  the  scholars,  the  artists,  and 


the  poets  are  known  the  world  OTer.  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  world  of  art  and  culture, 
to  adence  and  medicine,  to  architecture  and 
Uterature  are  indeed  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  llTlng  Iranian. 

Of  Iran  today,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do 
have  a  story  to  tell :  the  story  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Shah  and  the  people — one  that 
opens  a  bloodless,  contemptorary  path  to  the 
rapid  change  bo  urgently  desired  by  more 
than  half  the  population  of  the  world  liv- 
ing In  developing  nations.  It  is  an  Integrated 
series  of  basic  reforms  designed  to  solve  at 
root-level  chronic  problems  typical  at  most 
developing  countries.  The  techniques  em- 
ployed In  reaching  these  goals  do  not  follow 
doctrinaire  blueprints  taken  either  from 
East  or  West.  They  are  directly  related  to  ex- 
isting local  Institutions  and  traditions.  They 
are  directly  related  to  existing  local  Institu- 
tions and  traditions.  They  have  In  common 
with  all  truly  national  movements  certain 
distinctly  national  characteristics,  which. can 
be  fully  understood  only  with  a  knowledge 
of  Iranian  society,  history  and  geography. 
But  the  principles  Involved  transcend  na- 
tionality and  are  at  home  in  all  progressive 
nations  sincerely  striving  for  a  more  ethical- 
ly satisfying  world  of  shared  prosperity  and 
greater  human  freedom. 

Seen  as  an  Integrated  program,  the  revolu- 
tion called  for  the  liquidation  of  the  great 
feudal  estates,  which  has  to  date  brought 
more  than  2,400.000  farmers  the  ownership 
of  lands  they  tilled. 

The  urban  worker  was  to  find  a  place  In 
the  revolution  through  a  share  In  the  profits 
of  rapidly  expanding  Industry,  as.  by  the 
end  of  1966,  the  great  majority  of  the  340,000 
productive  establishments  In  operation  In 
Iran  announced  profit-sharing  arrangements 
with  their  workers. 

The  democratic  processes  were  advanced 
through  a  dynamic  revision  of  the  electoral 
laws,  reflecting  the  social  changes  In  the 
society  by  granting  voting  and  other  equal 
rights  to  women  and  by  creating  a  broader 
base  of  better  Informed  voters  and  a  wider 
choice  of  candidates. 

Social  Justice  was  to  have  legal  force  In 
rural  areas  through  the  establishment  of 
Equity  CourU  In  the  vUlages  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  old 
system  of  "Landlord  Justice". 

And,  finally,  social  and  economic  support 
was  given  the  farmers  and  their  families  by 
what  has  since  proved  to  be  a  brllUanUy  con- 
ceived plan,  making  vise  of  routine  mlUtary 
draft  of  young  high  school  graduates  In  a 
coordinated  battle  against  rural  poverty. 
Ignorance,  Isolation,  backwardness  and 
disease.  Today,  over  10.000  young  men 
serve  In  the  Literacy  Corps,  Health  Corps, 
and  the  Development  and  Extension  Corps, 
which  were  thus  created. 

The  gap  between  noble  Intentions  and  the 
Implementing  of  urgent  reforms  Is  too  often 
regrettably  wide.  But  I  take  pride  In  saying 
that.  In  our  case,  the  reforms  were  Imple- 
mented with  considerable  success  almost 
from  the  start,  sweeping  the  small  power- 
elite  from  domination  and  speeding  Iran  on 
the  road  to  membership  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced industrial  nations. 

Along  with  success  In  social  reforms,  there 
have  been  phenomental  gains  In  the  Imple- 
mentation of  our  development  programs.  In 
1965,  the  Gross  National  Product  In  Iran 
rose  by  11.9%,  and.  In  1966,  by  9.5% — In 
both  cases  one  of  the  highest  In  the  world. 
Last  year  industrial  Investment  rose  by  16%. 
Whereas.  In  1953,  our  total  Imports  amounted 
to  only  ms-mmion.  In  1966  It  reached  al- 
most one  billion. 

The  prosperity  and  stability  thus  gained, 
coupled  with  fantastic  potentials,  have  gone 
a  long  way  to  attracting  a  great  Inflow  of 
tourists  and  of  foreign  capital  to  Iran. 

For  all  this  the  Iranian  nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gjatitude  to  the  Initiative  and  farsighted- 
ness of  Its  dynamic  leader.  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran,  who  de- 
clared »  long  time  ago  that  to  reign  over  a 


land  beset  with  poverty  and  Ullteracy  Is  no 
source  of  pride  or  satisfaction.  The  Shahan- 
shah set  the  revolutionary  goals  before  the 
nation  In  the  national  referendum  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1963.  Said  he,  and  I  quote: 

"We  set  ourselves  to  accomplish  far-reach- 
ing social  reforms,  economic  reconstruction 
commensurate  with  democratic  Ideals,  de- 
velopment of  education,  international  co- 
operation and  respect  for  moral  beliefs,  as 
well   as   Individual   and   social  freedom." 

The  revolution  can  now  be  examined  not 
simply  for  the  goals  promised  in  the  first 
flush  of  enthusiasm,  but  for  what  has  actu- 
ally been  accomplished.  The  present  Exhibit 
Is  thus  brought  to  you  not  only  to  Ulustrate 
seventy  centuries  of  Iran's  history,  rich 
heritage  and  culture,  but  also  to  portray  her 
achievements  of  the  past  decade.  The  work 
ahead  is  still  vast,  allowing  for  no  complac- 
ency; but  what  has  been  accomplished  Is 
most  encouraging  and,  to  all  of  us,  highly 
rewarding. 

Before  concluding.  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  Regents  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  well 
as  to  the  distinguished  President  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Iran- 
Americfui  Society,  for  their  kindness  In  ar- 
ranging the  Exhibit  and  for  their  whole- 
hearted support  and  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion toward  better  understanding  and  closer 
cultural  ties  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  inviting  you  all  to 
view  the  Exhibit. 

Mr,  Speaker,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Shahanshah  of  Iran  Is  respected  and 
admired  not  only  by  his  countrymen,  but 
the  entire  world  and  is  a  beacon  of  light 
in  the  Middle  East. 


ABC's  Bused  "Africa"  Program: 
More  G>rr«cdoii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT7XSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Oo.'s  recent  screening 
of  "Africa"  continues  to  bring  wide- 
spread comment  in  many  quarters. 

The  network's  presentation  was  so  ob- 
viously biased  and  one-sided  that  cer- 
tainly the  Federal  Communications 
CommlssicKi  should  order  the  granting 
of  equal  time  under  the  so-called  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

I  have  previously  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord statements  by  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  Portu- 
gal in  regard  to  the  many  distortions  in 
this  lengthy  documentary  which  were 
beamed  toward  American  viewers. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  ABC,  which 
ranks  a  poor  third  in  viewer  popularity 
among  the  major  networks,  has  so  little 
concern  for  truth  and  accuracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  follow  my  rranarks  with 
a  statement  Issued  by  the  Honorable  K. 
H.  Towsey,  of  the  Rhodeslan  Office  of 
Information : 
Comments  By  K.  H.  Towsey,  or  Rhodesian 

Information    Office,   on   ABC's    "Africa" 

Program 

I  thought  it  was  a  very  interesting  trav- 
elogue. I  wouldn't  presume  to  comment  on 
Its  treatment  of  countries  other  than  my 
own  except  to  say  in  general  terms  that  I 
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thought  the  tone  of  the  program's  observa- 
tion tended  to  be  Judicious  in  the  case  of 
black-ruled  Africa  and  malicious  in  the  case 
of  white-ruled  Africa.  For  a  country  that  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  threat  to  world  peace,  I 
thought  Rhodesia  received  very  parsimonious 
attention.  I  was  rather  amused  to  find  It  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  British  colonialism.  De- 
pending upKjn  the  Ideological  spectacles  that 
you  wear,  there  are  many  phrases  that  can 
be  used  to  describe  the  situation  in  Rhodesia. 
British  colonialism,  by  which  Rhodesia  has 
never  been  touched,  is  certainly  not  one  of 
them. 

I  think  Howard  Smith's  summary  struck 
a  sensible  note  in  offering  the  advice  about 
Africa:  "Don't  push."  It  calls  to  mind  some 
similar  words  of  dispassionate  wisdom  of- 
fered during  Congressional  hearings  on 
South  Africa's  policies  by  Professor  Charles 
Burton  Marshall  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, when  he  recommended  that  the  best 
thing  that  the  American  Government  and 
people  could  do  about  South  Africa  would 
be  to  "simmer  down".  If  ABC's  program  has 
had  that  effect  on  the  viewer,  it  will  have 
been  well  worth  the  effort. 


Grand  Jury  Rebukes  Pampering  of 
Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

OP   CALlrOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  summer  riots  and 
the  ever-increasing  crime  rate,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  hear  that  the  grand  jurj'  No. 
1,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  spoken 
out  in  such  a  constructive  and  forceful 
manner. 

The  unprecedented  letter,  supported  by 
all  23  members  of  the  grand  jury,  states 
that  the  "pendulum  has  swung  too  far" 
in  regard  to  consideration  given  to  crimi- 
nals. I,  therefore,  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  • 
Grand  Jubors  Charge  Curbs  in  Crime  Fight 

The  outgoing  Grand  Jury  No.  1  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  an  unprecedented 
move,  yesterday  sent  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post  strongly  attacking 
what  it  called  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
police,  prosecutors  and  Judges  In  their  flght 
against  crime. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  19  of  the  23  mem- 
bers of  the  Jury  with  a  notation  that  the 
remaining  four,  although  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Its  composition,  gave  their  approval 
to  its  contents. 

It  stated  in  part  that  "we  feel  the  pendu- 
lum has  swung  too  far.  After  two  months  of 
duty  we  find  ourselves  amazed  and  shocked 
at  the  exaggerated  consideration  given  those 
who  roam  our  streets  indulging  themselves 
In  acta  of  the  most  outrageous  nature." 

"If  you  happen  to  murder  someone  In  the 
near  future,  feel  free  to  confess  to  one  or  a 
hundred  people.  Unless  you  are  informed 
of  your  rights  In  the  most  precise  terminol- 
ogy, the  odds  are  that  the  Judiciary  branch 
will  see  to  your  freedom." 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office  said 
that  the  letter  had  been  drafted  and  sent 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  grasd  Jury  is  prohib- 
ited from  taking  such  an  action.  Each  Juror  is 
under  oath  not  to  discuss  any  phase  of  his 
activities  or  cases  be  hears  inside  the  grand 
Jury  room. 


The  Jury  was  dismissed  Monday  after  sit- 
ting five  days  a  week  for  eight  weeks.  It  was 
predominantly  Negro  in  composition. 


Subscription  Teleruion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurs,day.  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  New  York,  declared  support 
for  the  proposal  of  the  FCC's  Subscrip- 
tion Television  Committee  permitting 
subscription  television. 

So  that  we  may  all  review  the  AFL- 
CIO  statement,  I  include  it  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
State.ment     bv     the     AFL-CIO     Executivi: 

Council      on      Subscription      Television 

(STV),    New    York.    N.Y.,    September    11, 

1967 

A  committee  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission a  report  proposing  that  the  Commis- 
sion permit  a  limited  amount  of  paid 
television.  In  certain  situations  and  subject 
to  certain  restrictions. 

the    FCC    PROPOSAL 

More  speciflcally.  the  FCC  Committee  Re- 
port proposes  as  follows: 

Type  of  Scriiac. — Over  the  air  subscription 
television  (STV)  would  be  permitted.  The 
question  whether  cable  STV  should  be  per- 
mitted is  reserved  for  further  study.  Sub- 
scribers would  lease,  not  buy,  decoders  which 
would  be  attached  to  their  sets.  The  Com- 
mls.sion  would  not,  at  least  initially,  flx  the 
rates  to  be  charged. 

Safeguards  against  preempting  of  time  for 
free  TV 

STV  would  be  authorized  only  in  com- 
munities having  five  or  more  commercial  TV 
stations.  Including  the  one  authorized  to 
use  STV.  Only  one  station  in  a  community 
would  be  permitted  to  use  STV,  and  it  would 
be  required.  In  addition  to  STV  programs,  to 
broadcast  free  TV  programs  for  the  normal 
required  minimum  number  of  hours. 
Safeguards  against  preempting  of  programs 
from   free    TV 

STV  could  not  broadcast  any  movies  from 
2  to  10  years  old.  and  could  broadcast  only 
12  movies  more  than  10  years  old  each  year. 
Tlius  old  movies  would  be  largely  reserved  for 
free  TV.  New  movies,  i.e.  those  less  than  2 
years  old.  could  be  shown  on  STV.  and  are 
expected  to  comprise  about  85%  of  the  pro- 
gramming. 

Sports  events  could  not  be  shown  on  STV 
if  they  had  been  "regularly"  televised  in  the 
community  within  the  preceding  2  years.  No 
series  type  of  program,  with  interconnected 
plot  or  the  same  cast  of  characters,  could  be 
broadcast  over  STV. 

No  commercials  would  be  permitted  on 
STV  programs. 

THE    AFL-CIO    POSITION 

The  1957  AFI^CIO  Convention  adopted  a 
resolution  of  "Opposition  to  Pay  TV."  The 
Issue  has  not  been  considered  by  8Ubse(|uent 
conventions.  " 

On  August  3.  1967.  a  meeting  was  held  of 
affiliates  having  a  direct  Interest  in  the  STV 
proposal.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
was  expressed  by  different  unions,  and  by 
representatives  of  different  groups  within  the 
same  union.  However,  the  preponderant  view 
was  that  the  FCC  should  permit  STV,  sub- 
ject   to    appropriate    restrictions    and    safe- 


guards along  the  general  lines  of  those  pro- 
posed In  the  report,  and  subject  to  con- 
tinuing review  by  the  Commission.  While 
STV  could.  If  successful,  have  an  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  employment  in  some  fields,  it  could 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  employment  in 
others;  and  the  belief  was  generally  ex- 
pressed that  the  development  of  new  pro- 
graming resources  would  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  viewing  public. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved : 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  supports, 
in  general,  the  proposal  of  the  FCC's  Sub- 
scription Television  Committee  that  the  FCC 
permit  Subscription  Television,  subject  to 
appropriate  restrictions  and  safeguards  and 
to  continuing  review  by  the  Commission. 


Native  Chicagoan  Next  President  of  the 
Univeriity  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  include  the  following  ncu-s 
article  from  the  Hyde  Park  (111.)  Herald 
of  September  20.  1967: 

EDWARD  Levi 

A  native  son  has  been  chosen  to  be  the 
next  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Edward  H.  Levi. 

Levi,  who  lives  at  1234  E.  50th,  Is  the  son 
of  Rabbi  Gerson  Levi  and  the  grandson  or 
Rabbi  Emil  Hirsch.  Rabbi  Levi  became  the 
spiritual  leader  of  the  congregation  of  Temple 
Isaiah  Israel  in  1924,  the  year  the  synagogue 
at  1100  Hyde  Park  Blvd.  was  completed.  He 
served  as  rabbi  until  his  death  in  1939. 

Levi's  mother,  Mrs.  Gerson  Levi,  who  re- 
sides atnthe  Windermore  Hotel,  1642  E.  56th, 
Is  an  honorary  member  of  the  congregation. 
'  Rabbi  Hirsch  was  the  leader  of  the  Slnal 
Temple  congregation  for  four  decades  before 
his  death  in  1923.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  tissembled  for  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  Its  founder  William 
Ralney  Harper. 

Edward  Levi  attended  the  Unlver.";ity  of 
Chicago  Laboratory  School  through  high 
school,  then  earned  a  Ph.B.  degree  at  the 
university.  He  took  his  law  degree  at  the  uni- 
versity, then  an  advanced  degree  at  Yale. 

During  the  1940's  he  held  several  federal 
posts  in  Washington  but  became  dean  of  the 
U.  of  C.  law  school  in  1950.  a  position  he  held 
until  1962.  He  was  acting  dean  of  the  univer- 
sity college  before  being  named  provost  and 
second  in  command  to  President  George 
Beadle. 

With  Beadle,  he  has  worked  to  reorganize 
the  undergraduate  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity and  to  strengthen  the  faculty  of  the 
university  generally. 

His  name  had  been  mentioned  as  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  Beadle  ever  since  it  was 
announced  that  Beadle  would  retire  next 
year. 

Levi  is  married  to  the  former  Kate  Sulz- 
berger Hecht,  who  also  grew  up  In  the  com- 
munity. She  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Bernard 
Meltzer,  1219  E.  50,  have  been  active  In  local 
community  organizations.  Just  this  week  Mrs. 
Levi  accepted  the  co-chalrmanship  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Hyde  Park  Neighborhood  Club, 
where  she  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Mrs.  Meltzer's  husband  Is  a  member  of  the 
law  school  faculty  of  the  university. 

Edward  la  a  brother  of  Julian  Levi,  profes- 
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lor  in  the  Center  for  Urban  Studies  and  di- 
rector of  the  South  East  Chicago  Oommlsslon. 
Julian  Levi  has  headed  the  University  of 
Chicago's  participation  In  the  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  of  Hyde  Park. 


Doubt  Aboat  L.  B.  J.  Caaie*  War  Fears 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Doubt  About  L.  B.  J.  Causes  War 
Pears,"  which  appeared  In  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  of  last  Monday. 

The  editorial  comments  favorably  on 
a  speech  made  by  our  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Michel,  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Peoria.  We  who  have  served  with 
Bob  Michel  in  the  Congress  well  know 
not  only  his  capacity  for  analysis  on  na- 
tional problems  but  the  forthright  man- 
ner in  which  he  invariably 'presents  his 
views. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  makes  the 
funds  available  for  all  our  Government 
operations,  foreign  and  domestic.  Con- 
gressman Michel  has  sin  opportunity 
to  evaluate  every  aspect  of  the  various 
problems  that  beset  us.  I.  too,  believe,  as 
Bob  Michel  pointed  out,  that  underlying 
all  our  problems.  Including  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
administration. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
DOUBT  About  L.  B.  J.  Causes  War  Fz.\rs 

Congressman  Bob  Michel  put  his  finger 
on  the  source  of  all  the  confusion  and  dis- 
trust that  has  made  the  Vietnam  war  "dif- 
ferent" from  previous  American  tests. 

When  he  spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club 
here.  Bob  said:  "For  myself,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  United  States  succeed  In  Vietnam. 

"I  hope  the  administration  also  has  the 
same  clear-cut  objective." 

This  doubt,  this  lack  of  confidence,  this 
"unsureness"  about  the  conduct  of  our  Pres- 
ident, to  put  It  bluntly,  Is  tiie  core  of  the 
problem. 

Our  casualties  are  a  fraction  of  the  losses 
to  auto  accidents,  and  less  than  either  gun- 
shot wounds  In  the  U.S.  or  Industrial  acci- 
dents— but  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
what  is  being  attempted  and  how  It  Is  be- 
ing attempted  that  makes  the  war-loss  of 
American  lives  hard  to  take. 

Why? 

Bob  blamed  it  on  "playing  it  by  ear" — 
the  philosophy  that  "if  we  gradually  do  Just 
a  little  bit  more,  the  enemy  will  someday  lay 
dovTO  his  arms  and  talk  i>eace." 

After  stopping  the  Communist  attempt  at 
a  quick  take-over,  says  Bob,  "we  threw  away 
our  advantage  by  fighting  the  war  on  the 
enemy's  terms." 

"We  have  fought  a  war  of  gradualism.  We 
have  allowed  the  enemy  ample  time  to  adjust 
to  every  turn  of  the  screw." 

And  he  added,  "It  was  contrary  to  -all 
sound  military  strategy." 

(Michel  was  decorated  for  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  his  con- 
tinuing study  and  access  to  top  military 
thinking  during  his  many  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman had  the  hard,  and  real  background 
of  front-line  experience,  well  performed.  War 


Isnt  an  imaginary  condition  to  Ulchel,  who 
was,  himself,  wounded  In  actton.) 

He  doesn't  »dvoc8te  noclear  weapon*, 
bombing  civilian  centers  of  •  ground  inva- 
sion of  North  Vleiaiam. 

He  does  advocate  an  efficient  waging  of 
the  war,  with  decisions  t>ased  on  sound  mili- 
tary Judgments — Instead  of  political. 

We  think  the  congressman  hit  the  nail  on 
the  hcEid  as  to  what  disturbs  many  Ameri- 
cans today  about  this  conflict,  In  part. 

We  think  it  goes  farther  than  that. 

We  think  many  Americans  simply  distrust 
the  President  of  the  VS.  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  that  go  to  subjects  other  than  Viet- 
nam. His  1964  campaign  was  dupllcitous.  His 
building  a  i>ersonal  fortune  while  In  govern- 
ment was  questionable.  His  political  life  has 
been  marked  more  by  cunning  than  principle. 

This  is  not  a  new  discovery. 

We  commented  when  Johnson's  "popu- 
larity" was  at  Its  peak,  and  all  the  talk  was 
of  a  "one-party"  system  In  the  U.S.  and  the 
federal  government  taking  chEirge  of  all  our 
problems,  that  while  "ix>ll-wlse"  Johnson 
had  wide  support.  It  was  not  deep  support. 

Pew  people  responded  In  ways  that  showed 
they  "Identlfled"  with  him  or  trusted  him. 
His  "big"  popularity  was  simply  measuring 
current  choices  and  was  not  personal  In  Its 
character. 

We  described  It  as  fragile. 

It  is  hard  to  accept  the  deaths  of  Ameri- 
cans when  you  lack  confidence  that  they  are 
fully  supported  as  they  go  Into  combat,  and 
when  you  aren't  sure  but  what  political  ex- 
pediency tomorrow  may  simply  "write  off" 
those  dead,  abandon  the  cause  in  which  they 
died,  and  make  it  all  for  nothing. 

This  war  Is  hard  on  the  American  people 
because  it  Is  being  fought  with,  one  eye  to 
j>olitics,  and  because  the  American  people 
lack  a  basic  confidence  In  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  this,  and  In  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples that  seem  to  have  marked  his  decisions 
through  life. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
that  American  FK>llcy  and  American  support 
and  sense  of  direction  rests  on  this  shaky 
base — lack  of  confidence  in  our  President. 


Air  Quality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  proposed  Air  Quality  Act,  which 
will  shortly  come  before  us  for  a  vote. 
In  the  Air  Quality  Act  we  have  an  effec- 
tive complement  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1963  and  its  amendments  of  1965  and 
1966.  This  bill  would  strengthen  the 
partnership  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  battle 
agaiiist  air  pollution  and  would  hasten 
the  day  when  we  can  breathe  without 
fear. 

In  January  of  this  year,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  new  legislation  dealing  with  air 
pollution,  he  reminded  us  of  the  danger- 
our  gases  and  chemicals  with  which  we 
have  filled  our  air.  He  recalled  the  days 
during  the  Thanksgiving  weekend  of  last 
year,  when  the  Nation  watched  in  horror 
as  New  York  City  and  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard  lay  under  a  shroud  of  polluted 
air,  which  brought  death  to  an  estimated 


168  people  In  New  York  City  alone.  The 
President  also  reminded  us  that  even 
the  ordinary  levels  of  pollution  In  the 
atr  of  oxir  cities  are  a  serious  threat  to 
public  health. 

There  are  two  provisions  of  the  Air 
Quality  Act  which  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss. The  first  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  designate  air  quality  control  re- 
gions throughout  the  country^regions 
which  share  the  same  air  supply  and 
which,  therefore,  should  mount  coopera- 
tive control  programs.  Within  these  air 
quality  control  regions  the  States  would 
subsequently  develop  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  programs  for  their  implement- 
ation. To  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  another  provision 
of  the  act  directs  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeKare  to  con- 
tinue its  promulgation  of  criteria  de- 
scribing the  health  and  welfare  effects 
of  pollutants  and  to  commence  publica- 
tion of  information  on  control  technol- 
ogy applicable  to  the  sources  of  pol- 
lutants. 

These  provisions  reflect  the  new  era 
we  are  about  to  enter  in  the  control  of 
&ix  pollution — an  era  in  which  the  scat- 
tered, hit-or-miss  efforts  of  the  past  will 
be  replaced  by  a  scientific,  rational  ap- 
proach. I  am  confident  ttiaX  the  Air 
Quality  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  tool 
In  our  continuing  struggle  with  the 
deadly  enemy  of  air  pollution  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  worthwhile  bill. 


The  President  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newest 
vc^ue  in  Washington  these  past  several 
days  is  to  comment  on  the  President's 
handling  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 

We  have  heard  accusations,  guesses, 
armchair  strategy,  intuitive  analyses  of 
North  Vietnam  thinking,  and  almost 
hysterical  calls  for  peace  at  any  price. 

We  have  heard  these  comments  from 
presidential  hopefuls,  from  frustrated 
carriers  of  so  called  peace  messages, 
from  bearded  peaceniks  and  yes  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  often  wonder  why  these  people  are 
tmable  to  understand  that  although  they 
have  the  right  to  imjustly  criticize — yet 
the  exercise  of  that  right  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  both  by  creating 
the  false  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  back  the  President 
and  by  strengthening  the  will  of  the 
enemy. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  misguided 
prophets  of  doom  must  be  chastised  by 
ever>'  right-thinking  American  for  their 
disservice  to  our  country. 

I  herewith  Incorporate  into  my  re- 
marks an  article  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 25  edition  of  the  Philaulelphia 
Inquirer,  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  asks 
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the  question  "Does  the  President  Want 
Peace?"  and  then  answers  that  question 
with  an  unequivocal  "yes." 

Let  those  who  doubt,  read  this  column 
then  begin  the  painful  process  of  cor- 
rect thinking. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Does  the  President  Want  Peace? — Yes 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 
Washington. — The  purpose  of  this  column 
la  to  try  to  get  at  the  truth  In  answer  to  two 
questions  of  deep  concern:  Does  President 
Johnson  genuinely  want  to  get  the  Vietnam 
war  to  the  conference  table  or  is  he  deliber- 
ately putting  obstacles  In  the  way  of  negotia- 
tions? 

What  are  the  real  differences  between  the 
Administration  and  Its  critics  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  get  peace  talks  started? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  President  wants  peace 
In  Vietnam  and  to  get  the  negotiations  going 
Just  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Idea  that  Mr.  Johnson — or  Dean  Rusk 
or  Robert  McNamara  or  anyone  else  In  the 
Administration — Is  searching  for  wajrs  to 
block  peace  talks  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence and  is  contrary  to  all  political  reality. 
There  are  plenty  of  Washington  corre- 
spondents who  are  disenchanted  with  LBJ, 
but  their  overwhelming  Judgment  la  that  the 
President  Is  earnestly  seeking  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

And  why  shouldn't  he. 

He  doesn't  want  American  soldiers  killed 
and  the  beet  way  to  stop  the  killing  is  to 
get  a  workable  peace. 

He  doesn't  want  to  lose  next  year's  elec- 
tion and  he  knows  that  the  one  thing  which 
would  most  Insure  his  reelection  would  be 
to  get  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  every  Instinct  of  humanity  and  every 
Incentive  of  political  sxirvlval  combine  to 
cause  the  President  to  do  everything  to  get 
peace  short  of  selling  South  Vietnam  down 
the  river. 

Harry  Ashmore,  the  former  newspaper  edi- 
tor who  recently  accused  the  President  of 
"duplicity"  because  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  give 
as  much  weight  to  Ashmore's  peace  feelers  as 
he  felt  he  deserved,  opposes  unilateral  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam. 

So  does  Sen.  J.  W.  Fnilbrlght.  So  do  the 
15  other  "dove"  Senators  who  wrote  Ho  Ohl 
Mlnh  that,  whatever  their  criticisms  of  the 
President,  they  did  not  favca*  withdrawal 
and  warned  him  not  to  count  on  the  Ameri- 
can home  front  crumbling. 

Since  the  main  critics  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Vietnam  do  not  favor  withdrawal, 
what  then  are  the  real  differences  on  peace 
taJks? 

The  crltlCB  hold  that  the  U.S.  is  to  blame 
for  not  getting  the  war  to  the  conference 
table. 

The  Administration  holds  that  Hanoi  has 
been  completely  resistant  to  every  negotiation 
proposal  the  U.S.  has  made. 

The  critics  urge  that  the  U.S.  offer  one- 
sided Incentives  to  Hanoi  to  begin  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Administration  opposes  one-sided 
Incentives. 

The  critics  propose  a  unilateral  de-escala- 
tton  of  the  U.S.  of  the  war. 

The  Administration  says  it  would  accept 
any  reciprocal  de-escalaUon  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  Hanoi. 

Some  suggest  that  the  President  go  to 
Geneva  and  announce  that  he  will  sit  there 
until  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  turns  up. 

The  Administration  doubts  such  a  move 
would  be  useful. 

The  U.S.  Invitee  the  U.N.  to  act  In  behalf 
of  peace  In  Vietnam.  Hanoi  rejects  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

Th«  U.S.  proposes  to  reconvene  the  Geneva 
Conference.  Hanoi  and  its  allies  refuse. 

These  are  honest  differences,  but  they  do 
not  mean  that  Uie  President  is  any  less  eager 
to  get  a  settlement  thlin  anybody  else. 
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North  Vietnam  can  have  negotiations  any- 
time it  wants — secret  or  pubUc.  TTie  VS.  wlU 
negotiate  without  preconditions  or  with  pre- 
conditions, or  will  negotiate  about  conditions. 
No  gimmick  Is  needed,  no  Intermediary  Is 
necessary.  Hanoi  has  only  to  name  the  date 
and  place  and  the  U.S.  will  be  there. 


Meanwhile   the  Soath  Vietnamese  Army 
Wat  Taking  the  Weekend  Off 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    .\RIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
is  in  Vietnam  today,  presumably  to  as- 
sist the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  their  new  country  from  attack 
originating  in  North  Vietnam.  It  is  their 
war.  not  ours.  We  are  there  to  help  them 
defend  themselves.  At  least  that  Is  the 
way  this  war  has  been  described,  and  it 
is  the  way  most  Americans  imagine  it 
to  be. 

Readinar  news  accounts  of  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam  gives  us  an  entirely  different 
picture,  however.  Instead  of  assisting 
the  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves  it 
would  appear  we  are  taking  over  more 
and  more  of  the  task  as  our  own  while 
the  Vietnamese  show  less  and  less  ca- 
pacity to  be  a  part  of  their  own  defense 
efifoit. 

Last  Sunday  the  Arizona  Dally  Star 
of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  reprinted  an  Associated 
Press  account  by  Peter  Amett  summariz- 
ing the  activities  of  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Army  in  this  joint  enterprise,  and 
along  with  the  article  the  Star  published 
an  excellent  editorial  commenting  on 
this  state  of  affairs. 

Without  objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  and  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendex  of  the 
Record: 

A  New  Hot  Vietnam  PoLmcAL  Issue 
(By  WllUam  R.  Mathews) 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  appears  a  reprint 
of  a  news  story  from  Saigon,  published  last 
Sunday  In  the  Star,  which  has  been  made 
more  important  by  events  of  the  last  few 
days.  The  story  descrlljee  in  some  detail  how 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  is  engaged  in 
avoiding  combat,  and  leaving  that  un- 
pleasant Job  of  flghUng  to  the  American  and 
allied  soldiers. 

Thursday  morning  the  Star  published  a 
report  by  the  Gallup  Poll,  which  emphat- 
ically confirms  the  Importance  of  this  new 
development,  and  the  truth  of  the  reprinted 
news  story  on  this  page. 

The  Gallup  story  starts  out  by  reporUng 
that  the  new  president-elect  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  believes  that  most 
of  the  fighting  should  be  left  to  the  Ameri- 
cans! On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the 
poll,  which  asks  the  question.  "At  this  time 
do  you  think  the  United  States  should  let 
South  Vietnam  take  on  more  resfxwislblllty 
for  the  fighting  of  the  war  In  Vietnam?",  are 
as  follows :  1 

I                             Latest  1966 

Yes,  should I 77  ^3 

No , 11  22 

No  opinion la  jg 

Of  aU  the  queftUons  put  to  Americans  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war  In  the  past  three 
years,  none  has  generated  such  wide  agree- 


ment as  has  this  one.  And,  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  Independents  all  see  the  issue 
the  same  way. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Repub-  Demo-      Inde- 
licans      crats    pendents 

Yes,   should. 77  77  77 

No    - II  11  J, 

No    opinion 12  12  10 

"With  Vietnam  almost  certain  to  be  the 
number  one  issue  in  next  year's  presidential 
campaign.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  ques- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  versvis  U.S.  partic- 
pation  wlU  be  widely  debated.  Already  three 
(American)  p)oUtlcal  leaders  are  on  record 
as  favoring  greater  partlcipaUon  in  the  fight- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese  " 
That  77  per  cent  of  the  American  people 
divided  eqtially  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  agree  that  the  South  Vietna- 
mese army  should  do  more  of  the  fighting 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  this  as  a  po- 
litical issue.  It  prompts  the  question  that,  if 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  wont  fight  to 
Ut>erate  their  country,  why  should  we  Amer- 
ican people  fight  for  it? 

Let  it  t>e  remembered  that  our  Involvement 
In  South  Vietnam  started  when  our  govern- 
ment brought  in  military  advisers.  At  (irst 
In  1934,  there  were  just  a  few,  but  by  the  time 
President  Kennedy  took  ofHce  there  were 
19,000.  That  these  advisers  could  not  get  the 
Vietnamese  to  fight  confirms  how  this  apathy 
was  present  at  that  time. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  when  President 
Johnson  and  his  military  advisers  must  take 
note  of  this  Issue.  It  emphasizes  how  our 
lenient,  easy-going  attitude  must  be  changed 
into  a  firm,  determined  one  that  will  call 
upon  the  new  president  of  Vietnam  either  to 
get  his  armies  fighting,  or  leave  no  other  .■al- 
ternative to  the  United  States  but  to  with- 
draw its  forces.  If  the  Vietnamese  army  will 
not  Join  the  American  and  allied  armies 
in  a  prompt  and  continuous  offensive  to  bring 
this  war  to  an  end  by  liberating  South  Viet- 
nam, the  present  stalemate  willjxSntinue 

When  77  per  cent  of  the  Qemocrats  and 
the  Republicans  are  beglnnin^to  think  this 
way,  as  shown  by  the  Gallup  Poll,  this  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  be  a  primary  political  issue 
next  year.  If  President  Johnson  fails  to  let 
the  world  and  the  new  Vietnam  government 
know  how  the  Americans  feel  about  this 
South  Vietnam  apathy,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  will  be  held  accountable. 
He  is  duty-bound  to  make  a  prompt  and 
serious  effort  to  rectify  this  astounding  situa- 
tion. 

No  matter  how  much  we  Intensify  the 
bombing  and  escalate  the  war,  the  unix)pu- 
lar  fact  remains  that  people  who  will  not 
fight  to  liberate  themselves  from  an  op- 
pressor cannot  be  liberated. 

Because  the  story  printed  elsewhere  on  this 
page  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  how  South 
Vietnam  is  not  fighting,  it  should  be  read. 

South  Vietnamese  Letting  Americans 
PiCHT  thk  War 

(EDrroR's  Note:  The  following  dispatch 
from  Saigon  details  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary activity  in  the  Vietnam  War.  It  original- 
ly was  carried  la  last  Sunday's  Star.  On 
Thursday,  the  Gallup  PoU  reported  that  77 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  think  the 
Vietnamese  should  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  war.  The  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately 480,000  military  men  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Vietnamese  army  totals  700.000 
The  Saigon  story  Is  reprinted  today  as  a 
supplement  to  the  lead  editorial  located  else- 
where on  this  page. ) 

(By  Peter  Amett) 

Saigon.— The  dispirited  Vietnamese  army, 
shot  through  with  tnefl3clency.  often  lacks 
the  will  for  combat  and  is  increasingly  prone 
to  let  the  Americans  do  the  fighting.   ^ 

Fighting  statistics  and  a  detailed  survey 
of  field  c^rations  bea/out  this  observation 
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in  much  of  the  country  the  Vietnamese 
Slitary  effort  has  steadily  tailed  off  as  that 
of  Americans  increased. 

The  size  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
has  doubled  since  1962.  yet  the  number  killed 
has  held  constant  at  about  10.000  a  year.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1967,  the  army  lost 
5  495  men.  The  statlsUcs  are  so  constant 
from  year  to  year  as  to  raise  questions  at>out 

^"^Bv  wntrast.  U.S.  forces,  having  lost  2.532 
icined  in  the  first  six  months  of  1966.  lost 
4  909  In  the  first  six  montlis  of  1967,  when 
tiie    ntunber    of    American    engaged    had 

doubled. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  can  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  be  said  to  have  made 
real  gains  against  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  al- 
lied forces,  including  the  Americans,  the 
Koreans  and  the  Australians,  have  wrested 
vast  areas  from  direct  Conununist  control. 

Events  have  shown  clearly  that  the  Viet- 
namese army  must  play  its  role,  and  play  it 
well  If  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  lasting 
success  against  the  Communists.  The  Amer- 
ican army  Is  clearly  limited  In  the  depth 
It  can  reach  Into  the  countrj-side  to  crush 
the  foe  and  hold  ground. 

ALLIED    SVRVEILLANCE 

In  no  instance,  however,  have  the  allies 
began  wlUlng  to  hand  over  suneillance  of 
any  of  the  territory  won  to  Vietnamese  units. 
AlUed  commanders  fear  the  CiommunUts 
woiUd  be  in  charge  again  wltliln  weeks. 

An  extensive  stirvey  of  the  situation  es- 
tablished these  points: 

South  Vietnamese  military  ineffectiveness 
costs  American  lives— in  the  ambushing  of 
convoys  on  roads  supposedly  cleared  by  Viet- 
namese troops,  in  the  mortaring  of  U.S. 
installations  by  squads  which  slip  past  sleep- 
ing Vietnamese  sentries,  In  sniping  by  guer- 
rillas who  move  freely  past  Vietnamese  out- 
poets.  Troops  insist  on  a  5  day  week,  taking 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  off,  while  their  allies, 
end  the  Viet  Cong  go  on  fighting. 

American  battalions  seeking  to  break  up 
enemy  units  operate  through  the  night 
hours.  So  do  the  Viet  Cong.  The  South  Viet- 
namese quit  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

Many  South  Vietnamese  operations  are 
staged  In  areas  where  no  giierriilas  are  known 
to  be.  Huge  troop  concentrations  are  de- 
ployed In  areas  where  small  numbers  of  the 
enemy  are  hidden.  Outnumbered,  the  Com- 
munists decline  to  stand  and  fight. 

Only  two  of  the  44  generals  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  1963  are  still  holding 
their  rank.  The  others  have  been  purged. 
This  has  sharply  Impaired  morale  in  the 
command  echelons. 

Desertions  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  are  running  at  the  rate  of  10.000  a 
month  and  are  expected  to  total  more  than 
400.000  by  the  «nd  of  the  year.  This  is  twice 
as  many  men  as  the  service  lost  to  battle 

casualties. 
Corruption  is  common  at  all  levels  of  the 

army. 

T7.S.    l,OSSES    RISK 

The  loss  of  American  lives  traceable  to 
Vietnamese  Inaction  or  incompetence  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  directly  In  proportion  to  the 
depth  U.S.  forces  deploy  in  the  countryside. 
American  battalions  already  are  operating 
Independently  In  districts  and  villages.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Some  Americans  are  demanding  that  the 
United  States  be  given  a  command  role  over 
the  Vietnamese  army,  similar  to  that  held 
over  South  Korean  forces  during  the  Korean 
War. 


Relays  of  senior  officials  from  Washington, 
visiting  Vietnam,  are  being  told,  "If  we  have 
to  see  the  war  through,  we  will  have  to  as- 
sume command  responsibility  eventually. 
Why  not  start  now?" 

There  has  been  an  affirmative  respwnse  to 
these  views  by  most  of  the  Washington  visi- 
tors, a  reliable  source  reported.  But  no  In- 
dications of  pressure  on  the  Vletnaonese  at 


the  top  levels  of  government  have  come  to 

"No  one  wUl  pick  up  the  baU  and  run  wltn 
It,"  one  frustrated  U.S.  official  exclaimed. 

Part  of  the  high-level  reluctance  might 
stem  from  the  perennial  official  viewpoint 
that  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  are  per- 
forming satisfactorily  and  up  to  expecta- 
tions. 

THE    1964    pr^Lt-otrr 
In  February.   1964,  U.S.  Secretary   of   De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  predicted  that  the 
United  States  would  pull  out  most  of   Its 
troops  the  folloT^ing  year. 

•I  dout  Ijelieve  that  we  as  a  nation  should 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam."  McNamara  said   then. 

"It  Is  a  counter-guerrilla  war,  it  is  a  war 
that  can  only  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  Our  responsibility  is  not  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  the  Vietnamese,  but  to 
train  them  to  carry  on  the  operations  that 
they  themselves  are  capable  of." 

On  Aug.  14  this  year.  Gen.  WUllam  C. 
Westmoreland,  the  U.S.  commander  in  Viet- 
nam, struck  out  at  critics  of  South  Vlet- 
n.i.mese  military  effectiveness. 
•  "I  can  say  categorically  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese armed  forces  are  making  steady  prog- 
ress," Westmoreland  told  an  Interviewer. 
"They  are  far  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  and  this  Is  evident  from  their  discipline, 
their  performance  on  the  battlefield  and  the 
Euccesfes  they  are  enjoying  against  the 
enemv." 

Only  last  month  Gen.  Wall.\cc  M.  Greene. 
Jr.,  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  said 
that  six  visits  to  Vietnam  had  convinced  him 
that  "the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  doing 
a   first    class   job"   and    "are   carrying    ttielr 

On  the  same  day.  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  R- 
Mich.,  the  House  minority  leader,  accused  the 
Johnson  administration  of  the  "shoring  up 
of  a  tenuous  military  regime"  and  asserted 
that  "the  South  Vietnamese  regular  army 
thus  far  has  failed  to  meet  the  military 
challenge." 

Frequent  visits  to  the  field  with  Viet- 
namese units,  talks  with  Vietnamese  and 
American  officers  and  men,  and  a  close  ex- 
amination of  results  of  operations  give  no 
indication  that  the  Vietnamese  military  has 
changed  much  since  the  days  when  it  was 
fighting  the  Communists  alone  and  getting 
beaten. 

A  typical  week  of  the  war  shows  this  trend 
all  too  clearly. 

In  this  particular  week,  ending  Aug.  5.  the 
80  American  combat  battalions  In  Vietnam 
suffered  188  dead  and  1,064  wounded  In 
operations  that  ranged  from  just  south  of 
Saigon  to  the  demilitarized  zone. 

The  100  battalions  of  Vietnamese  regular 
troops  operating  In  these  same  regions  lost 
32  dead  and  60  wounded. 

In  that  same  week,  U.S.  Marlnee  operating 
In  the  Ist  Corps  region  lost  110  men  killed. 

The  30  Vietnamese  battalions  In  the  corps 
area  lost  6  Icllled. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  Vietnamese 
killed  that  week  were  not  In  the  Vietnamese 
regular  battalions.  Those  deaths  occurred  at 
the  lowest  level  of  war  among  the  neglected, 
low-paid  regional  and  popular  forces. 

TOWN   DEFENDERS 

The  mission  of  these  forces,  who  comprise 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  Vietnamese 
armed  forces.  Is  to  defend  towns,  villages  and 
bridges  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

They  perform  this  mission  from  mud,  brick 
or  concrete  outposts,  often  cringing  in  fear 
at  an  approaching  enemy,  only  occasionally 
attempting  to  fight  off  an  attacking  force, 
and  usually  dying  after  throwing  their 
weapons  away  and  attempting  to  run,  hide 
or  surrender. 

Such  an  outpost  was  overrun  three  times 
In  this  manner  on  Route  4,  major  artery  from 
Saigon  to  the  Mekong  delta.  In  three  nights 
In  late  July. 

Casualties  often  are  taken  without  Inflict- 


ing any  upon  the  enemy.  The  479th  Regional 
Force  Company  In  Thu  Thua  district,  in 
Long  An  Province,  has  not  killed  a  Viet  Cong 
In  Its  two  years  of  existence.  Yet  frequent 
attacks  on  the  company's  position  have  re- 
sulted in  12  dead  and  many  wounded  among 
the  regional  force  men. 

The  statistics  Indicate  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Vietnamese  killed  In  the  war  lose 
their  Uves  in  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy.  This  one-third  comes  from  the  regu- 
lar Vietnamese  units  arrayed  in  10  Infantry 
divisions,  one  armored  division,  aij  airborne 
division,  and  20  ranger  battalions.  These 
total  285.000  men. 

The  official  statistics  over  the  years  would 
have  you  believe  otherwise.  But  there  are 
statistics  and  statistics. 

Walls  of  all  the  numerous  VS.  advisory 
commands  are  dizzy  with  green,  red  and  yel- 
low lines  that  spiral  ever  upward,  always  In- 
dicating greater  and  greater  progress  -within 
the  Vietnamese  army. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  Corps  Re- 
gion at  Can  Tho,  a  smiling  American  colonel, 
an  adrtser  to  Vietnamese  forces,  will  tell  you, 
"Our  percentage  of  major  operations  (one 
battalion  or  larger)  are  dropping  off  this 
year,  but  the  percentage  of  contact  is  in- 
creasing. Better  intelligence,  you  know. 

The  statistics  don't  say  that  in  all  these 
operations,  the  enemy  was  given  the  field  of 
battle  each  evening  because  government 
forces  in  the  delta  like  to  get  home  before 
dark. 

How.  then,  can  progress  be  measured  In  a 
place  like  the  Mekong  delta,  still  mostly  In 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Vietnamese  military? 

One  Index  Is  the  estimated  enemy  strength. 
80.000  at  last  count,  half  of  them  tough, 
skilled  fighters. 

The  enemy  estimate  Is  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  twice  as  high  as  the  previous  year 
which  was  twice  as  high  as  the  year  pre- 
ceding that.  With  the  kind  of  progress  being 
made  In  the  delta  these  days,  the  Vietnam 
war  could  last  Indefinitely. 

In  July  this  year,  half  as  many  govern- 
ment troops  were  killed  as  in  July,  1966.  The 
number  of  enemy  killed  halved,  also. 


status  «ro  EXISTS 

The  truth  In  the  delta  seems  to  be  that  a 
status  quo  exists,  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment hanging  on  to  the  province  and  district 
capitals  and  the  Immediate  environs  and 
with  the  Viet  Cong  holding  out  In  their  lairs. 

The  canals  and  roads  are  contested  on  oc- 
casion, but  generally  the  Viet  Cong  leave 
them  open  and  collect  tribute  for  their  use. 
As  has  been  shown  in  the  rest  of  Vietnam, 
only  the  Infusion  of  American  troops  Is  likely 
to  upset  the  status  quo.  This  has  happened  In 
Gla  Dlnh  Province  which  surrounds  Saigon, 
;n  the  Long  An  Province  to  the  south  and  In 
Hau  Nghia  Province  to  the  west. 

By  relentless  operations,  day  and  night. 
American  troops  have  managed  to  break 
down  the  enemy  battalions  into  small 
groups.  They  have  them  on  the  run,  and 
search  for  them  continuously. 


The  Intelligent  Square'*  Guide  to 
Hippieland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished author  has  just  published  an 
article  which  I  believe  every  American 
adiilt  should  read.  The  author  Is  June 
Bingham,  wife  of  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Jonathan  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
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The  article,  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  maga^e.  of  September  24,  1967, 
treats  a  social  development  which  has 
caused  great  anxiety  In  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Bingham  discusses  with  deep  In- 
sight, that  very  visible  though  tiny  mi- 
nority of  our  young  jieople.  the  hippies. 
Her  article  has  value,  and  all  who  read 
It  win  be  rewarded  with  a  fuller  imder- 
standing  of  what  Is  happening  In  this 
subculture. 

Though  a  reading  of  this  analysis  does 
not  dispell  all  doubt  and  apprehension 
about  where  the  hippie  movement  will 
lead  or  of  Its  effects  upon  the  young  peo- 
ple who  embrace  it,  It  sounds  a  note  of 
hopefullness. 

In  order  that  any  of  my  colleagues  or 
other  readei;s  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord who  may  have  missed  this  article 
may  have  another  opportunity  to  read  it, 
I  am  now  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 

Thb    Intelligbnt    Squark's    Guiok    To 

HlFPtlXAND 

(By  June  Bingham) 

No  generation.  It  la  said,  can  predict  the 
weapons  that  the  next  one  will  UBe  against 
It.  Surely  few  Americans  who  grew  up  during 
the  Depression  and  struggled  to  win  mlddle- 
or  upper-mlddle-class  privileges  for  their 
family  would  have  dreamed  that,  by  1967, 
•ome  of  their  most  gifted  sons  and  daughters 
would  purposely  b«  hurrying  from  rlchee  to 
rags. 

Today,  these  visible,  audible  and  sometimes 
smellable  young  rebels  are  loosely  called  hip- 
pies, Ck>nstltutlng  a  tiny  minority,  they  are 
mostly  white,  carefully  nurtured  and  edu- 
cated beyond  the  average;  some  were  former 
leadeiJ  of  their  class  in  school.  Their  young 
Negro  counterpart  is  trying  to  achieve,  rather 
than  "drop  out"  of,  higher  education  and 
professional  status;  or.  If  he  Is  trapped  In  the 
slums,  he  may  turn  to  addictive  drugs,  such 
as  heroin,  which  are  scorned  by  the  hippies, 
or  to  violence,  which  is  abhorred  by  them. 

Within  the  hippie  subculture — mostly  ur- 
ban— not  all  are  intelligent  and  promising. 
Some  are  mentally  111  or  not  very  bright: 
some  are  merely  unformed  and  seduced  by 
the  gross  simplifications  and  absolute  cer- 
tainties that  seem  to  result  from  even  a  rare 
use  of  LSD  or  a  heavy  use  of  marijuana. 
Mental  hospitals  throughout  the  United 
States  report  a  startling  drop  in  admissions 
of  the  two  kinds  of  schizophrenics  whose 
symptoms  are  similar  to  ♦  lose  of  someone  on 
an  LSD  trip:  the  young  Inapproprlatelv 
laughing  hebephrenics  and  frozenly  postur- 
ing catatonlcs  have  gone  to  live  among  the 
hippies  who  tolerate  them,  thus  discouraging 
their  seeking  phychiatrlc  treatment. 

But  partly  because  many  hippies  are  Im- 
aginative, articulate  and  artistic,  their  world- 
view  has  spread  to  the  far  larger  number  of 
their  well-shod  and  well-shorn  contempo- 
raries, especially  to  those  appalled  by  the 
American  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  Hlpple- 
dom.  in  one  sense,  is  part  of  the  Vietnam 
fallout. 

But  this  Is  not  all  that  it  is.  FVar  there  are 
hippies  in  England  and  Canada.  Denmark 
and  Prance,  countries  not  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam or  in  the  credibility  gap. 

The  hippies  are  In  rebellion  also  against 
nuclear  fission,  automation,  and  bigness  in 
Industry,  labor  and  government — in  sum, 
against  everything  that  diminishes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Individual.  Their  slogan  Is, 
"I  am  a  human  being:  Do  not  fold,  spindle 
or  mutilate."  And  their  value  system  Is  the 
mlrror-oppoelte  of  the  middle-class  or  square 
system  (while  the  hippie  terms  himself  a 
"human  being,"  he  terms  the  square  "sub- 
human" or  "humanold") . 

If  one  imagines  the  questions  that  a  sub- 
urban father  could  uk  of  a  future  son-in- 
law,  about  family  background  and  religious 
affllUtloa,  academic  degrees  and  career  pros- 


pects, previous  record  and  future  plans,  the 
hippies  would  say  that  None  of  These  Matter 
(they  always  seem  to  talk  in  capital  letters) . 
What  matters,  they  say.  is  not  what  a  iierson 
does  but  what  he  is,  not  outer  forms  or 
"games,"  but  "Being  At  One  V?lth  Yourself." 

The  hippie  phenomenon,  once  thought  to 
be  only  a  passing  phase,  is  probably  more 
dangerous  to  its  conforming  nonconformists 
than  to  society  as  a  whole.  For  the  hippie 
minority,  though  revolutionary,  is  neither 
subversive  nor  violent.  There  has  been  a  re- 
cent divorce  between  the  hippies  and  the 
New  Left.  While  the  hippies  reject  the  capi- 
talist emphasis  on  "mine,"  whether  my  house, 
my  money,  my  gadgets,  my  child  or  my  work 
of  art.  they  also  reject  the  Communist  prac- 
tice of  Job  assignment  and  restriction  of  the 
arts  and  individual  freedom.  The  love-ins, 
while  sometimes  unattractive,  are  an  im- 
provement over  the  deafening  silence  of  the 
"cool"  young  of  the  McCarthy  period,  or  the 
destructlveness  of  some  beatniks,  beats  and 
hipsters,  those  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
hippies.  There  is  no  hippie  leader  like  Norman 
Miller,  who  tried  to  link  the  hipster  to  Black 
Power. 

The  squares  who  wish  to  alert  a  hippie — 
or  demi  hippie — to  the  hidden  dangers  to 
which  he  Is  exposed  wiu  fljid  disgust  less 
helpful  than  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
hippie  "transvaluation  of  values."  Though 
the  hippies'  positive  program  comprises  little 
that  is  new  or  practical,  their  negative  stric- 
tures may  well  be  a  Judgment  upon  the 
squares'  value  system. 

There  is  nothing  new,  for  Instance,  in  the 
hippies'  prlvatism  (the  solipslBts  long  ago 
took  it  to  the  end  of  the  line),  nor  in  their 
hedonism  (, indent  Greece  coined  the  word 
for  it),  nor  in  their  reversion  to  the  Natural 
(Rousseau  promoted  the  "Noble  Savage" 
Whether  with  hair  on  his  face,  like  the  hip- 
pie boys,  or  under  the  arms,  like  the  hippie 
girls).  Similarly,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
hippies'  passivity  and  pipe  dreaming 
(hashish— a  stronger  variety  of  pot — has 
been  used  for  millennia) . 

The  following  hippie  Judgments,  however, 
are  worth  squRre  consideration: 

At  a  time  when  sexual  excitement  by  way 
of  the  media  has  reached  laughable,  if  not 
obscene,  proportions,  these  boys  and  girls  in 
identical  tight  pants  and  shoulder-length 
hair  are  signaling  that  the  male  and  female 
secondary  sexual  characteristics  are  not  that 
important:  their  form  of  address  for  one 
another  is    'Man." 

At  a  time  when  racial  antagonisms  erupt 
on  the  street,  the.se  boys  and  girls  appear  re- 
laxedly  Integrated.  The  problems  of  poverty 
and  the  ghetto— together  with  those  of  lei- 
sure— are  no  problems  to  the  hippies  who 
embrace  all  three.  In  their  own  sections  of 
cities  there  is  little  serious  crime  and  no 
prostitution. 

At  a  time  when  national  and  ideological 
rivalry  may  lead  to  nuclear  apocalypse  the 
hippies  preach,  "Make  love,  not  war."  and 
refuse  to  offer  themselves  for  service  to  their 
country  if  this  means  that  they  may  have  to 
kill  or  be  killed. 

At  a  time  when  OrganizaUon  Man  and  his 
wife  have  been  clutching  material  posses- 
sions not  only  for  health  and  comfort  but  for 
prestige  and  a  kind  of  security,  the  hippies 
share  their  food,  their  pad,  their  guiUrs.  and 
such  cash  as  they  earn  or  are  given.  They 
would  agree  with  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  that 
true  security  depends  upon  how  much  one 
can  do  without,  and  they  are  proud  of  their 
own  instanUneous  mobihty.  Some  move  onto 
the  land  in  gmall  rural  kibbutziike  settle- 
ments reminiscent  of  Brook  Farm  and  other 
l&th-century  idealistic  experiments.  Their 
guru.  Allen  Ginsberg,  notes  that  the  only 
technologically  complicated  Item  they  wish 
to  own  is  a  stereo  phonograph : 

At  a  time  when  some  churches  have  been 
exposed  as  slumlords  and  some  church  mem- 
bership stems  from  other  than  religious  rea- 
sons, the  hippies  stretch  for  spiritual  mean- 
ing beyond  the  Judeo-Chrlatlan  tradition. 


This  has  led  some  to  study  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism,  ancient  phUoeophles  too  long 
spurned  by  the  West. 

At  a  time  wh«n  planning — by  government. 
by  business,  by  Individuals — is  still  highly 
touted,  the  hippies  do  not  bother  to  turn  the 
leaves  of  the  calendar,  or  look  at  their 
watches  (If  they  own  any),  or  read  or  listen 
to  the  news.  They  wish  to  live  by  whim,  by 
spontaneity,  by  the  non-rxiles  of  Now.  They 
are  not  interested  in  what  someone  else  has 
said  is  right  or  has  planned  for  them,  if 
they  feel  in  the  mood  they  will  neglect  all 
appointments  to  marvel  at  he  sight  of  an 
onion:  Intricacy  and  beauty  enclosing  the 
purity  of  the  Void.  In  peaotlng  against  pres- 
sures of  home  and  school  that  may  have 
started  in  kindergarten,  many  are  taking 
what  Erik  Erikson  has  called  a  "psychologi- 
cal moratorium."  Said  a  male  26-year-ol(l 
demihlpple:  "We  don't  know  what  we'll  be 
when  we're  40;   we'll  have  to  wait  and  see  " 

At  a  time  of  Hidden  Persuaders,  when  poli- 
tics and  advertising  are  frankly  based  on 
Image-making,  on  fooling  as  many  of  the 
people  as  much  of  the  time  as  possible,  the 
hippies  cry,  "Hypocrisy I"  As  for  the  polite- 
ness and  self-restraint  that  grease  the  social, 
as  well  as  business  and  political,  wheels,  the 
hippies  prefer  discussion  of  Birth  and  I>eath, 
Creation  and  Destruction,  to  small  talk.  Say 
the  Diggers,  a  leading  subgroup  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's Halght-A6biu7  section.  "Normal"  citi- 
zens with  store-dummy  smiles  stand  apart 
from  each  other  like  cotton-packed  oapsules 
In  bottles." 

At  a  time  when  the  American  divorce  rate 
Is  one  out  of  four  marriages  (in  California, 
one  out  of  two),  the  hippies  point  to  square 
hypocrisy  in  the  sphere  of  sex.  Many  adults 
who  have  pre.v:hed  virginity  before  marriage 
and  fidelity  after  it  have  practiced  neither, 
the  hippies  say.  and  many  who  have  prac- 
ticed these  have  done  so  out  of  fear  rather 
than  love — out  of.  if  you  will,  a  form  of 
biological  capitalism. 

Says  a  girl  hippie:  "What's  the  big  deal 
when  a  girl  hoards  a  bit  of  skin  Just  so  she 
can  exchange  it  for  a  gold  ring  or  a  ranch 
hotise  in  the  suburbs?" 

Says  a  boy:  "In  the  days  before  the  Pill, 
people  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  prai.sed 
virginity;    well  the  necessity  is  gone." 

A  physical  factor  In  this  new  equation, 
in  addition  to  the  Pill,  is  that  the  aver.ijje 
age  for  the  onset  of  menstruation  Is  12. 
whereas  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  17;  while 
our  female  forebears — who  usually  married 
young — had  only  a  year  or  two  between  men- 
struation and  marriage,  a  girl  today  may 
have,  because  of  the  length  and  expense  of 
education,  more  than  a  decade. 

At  a  time  when  the  "nuclear  family."  Just 
two  parents  and  their  children,  often  mu.st, 
because  of  the  father's  Job,  move  away  from 
grandparents,  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins, 
the  hippies  have  established  a  form  of  the 
"extended  family"  in  their  pads.  Unwittingly 
they  may  dilute  the  Intensity  of  Oedipal  con- 
flicts that  once  were  lessened  by  buffers  such 
as  relatives  and,  you  should  excuse  the  <  x- 
pression.  servants.  This  would  be  "unwit- 
tingly." because  most  hippies,  in  their  senn- 
mental  or  drug-flattened  view  of  human  na- 
ture, deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pri- 
mal aggression  and  possessiveness.  Tlioy 
chooso  to  think  of  the  child  as  born  "beauti- 
ful" and  they  blame  any  subsequent  destruc- 
tive behavior  oo  the  society  or  the  parents 
that  warped  him  (this  view  Includes  Hitler). 

Their  Intention,  therefore,  cannot  be  to 
dilute  what  they  deny  exists,  a  denial  that 
persists  despite  the  rather  stunning  evidence 
to  the  contrary  provided  by  the  Bible  and 
Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and  Freud,  by  the 
ethologlsts  who  have  added  "territoriality" 
as  a  newly  observed  category  of  the  power 
drive,  and  by  lovingly  nuttired  2-year-oId8 
themselves. 

At  a  time  when  many  squares  assume  that 
there  has  been  no  historic  mutation,  that 
nuclear  warheads  differ  merely  in  quantity, 
but  not  in  quaJlty.  from  the  fire  raids  of 
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World  War  tl,  the  hippies  insist  on  historic 
discontinuity.  They  believe  both  In  the  Infi- 
nite plasticity  of  human  nature  and  also  in 
themselves  as  "a  new  kind  of  htiman  being." 
In  a  limited  sense  perhaps  they  are  right, 
since  theirs  Is  the  first  post-nuclear  genera- 
tion :  their  impressionable  earliest  years  were 
spent  with  parents  who,  for  the  first  time, 
bad  to  face  the  fact  that  the  future  of  hu- 
man civilization  and  of  all  life  on  earth  had 
been  thrown  Into  question. 

Underneath  the  hippie  refusal  to  sacrifice 
the  present  on  the  altar  of  the  future  Is  often 
a  black  despair  which  Is  sometimes  relieved 
and  sometimes  accentuated  by  the  drugs  they 
take.  Basically  they  seem  to  be  saying  that 
onlv  what  they  have  already  enjoyed  can- 
not be  taken  from  them.  Perhaps,  Indeed,  a 
hippie  who  faces  up  to  the  depth  of  his  des- 
pair is  more  realistic  than  the  square  who 
blocks  it  out.  who  meticulously  plans  his  Ufe 
as  if  his  personal  future  and  that  of  man- 
kind were  any  longer  more  than  a  good  bet. 
In  a  time  of  rapid  change,  the  radical  may 
turn  out  to  be  more  solidly  grounded  than 
the  stand-i>atter. 

The  hippies  are  hipped  on  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  the  dlsvalue  of  the  state. 
Thoreau  Is  one  of  their  gods.  They  speak, 
therefore,  less  about  some  crazy  state  in  the 
future  causing  the  annihilation  of  the  world 
than  of  the  crazy  Individual  who  caused  the 
annihilation  of  one  man,  a  President  In  his 
prime  (it  was  less  Kennedy's  program  than 
his  style  that  appealed  to  them). 

Their  philosophy  of  "eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die"  is  not  Irrational 
If.  tn  fact,  tomorrow  we  all  do  die.  It  is  un- 
creatlve,  however.  If  we  and  they  do  not 
die — If.  In  fact,  as  seems  to  be  the  prospect, 
we  Uve  even  beyond  the  age  when  we  can 
contribute  to  our  society  or  enjoy  ourselves. 
The  questions  raised  by  the  hippies  are 
thus  often  profound  ones;  but  their  solu- 
tions, being  neither  well-thought-out  nor 
realistic,  are  of  value  mostly  when  they  raise 
other  questions.  Their  greatest  contribution 
may  turn  out  to  be  "set-breaking,"  the  '"put- 
on,"  which,  though  initiated  by  the  "mlnd- 
expanding"  drugs,  can  be  followed  without 
these.  Primarily  this  involves  an  exploding 
of  old  mental  associations,  such  as,  "Love 
leads  to  marriage;  marriage  leads  to  chil- 
dren." Why?  What  If  they  don't?  Certainly 
In  some  hippie  pads — though  not  In  all — sex 
h.xs  been  broken  out  from  the  old  privacy,  the 
old  heterosexual  one-to-one,  the  old  erogen- 
ous zones. 

What  will  the  hippie  experimentation  lead 
to?  No  one.  psychiatrist  or  layman,  can  say 
for  siwe.  The  old  and  middle-aged  take  the 
dimmest  of  views.  Often  the  demisquare 
young,  like  the  psychiatrists,  say  let's  wait 
and  see;  neither  wishes  to  be  caught  voicing 
an  automatic  disapproval  of  something  yet 
unproved. 

The  chief — and  by  now  fairly  well-proved — 
danger  to  the  hippies  comes  from  LSD.  The 
person  who  takes  It  as  rarely  as  once  or  twice. 
In  moderate  dosages,  may  have  suffered  a 
chromosome  "breakage"  comparable  to  that 
caused  by  radiation  and  perhaps  equally  In- 
expungeable.  In  the  East  Village,  New  York 
City's  "Hashbury."  there  has  been  for  sale, 
among  other  psychedelia,  a  campaign  button 
with  a  one-word  slogan.  "Mutate."  If  the 
mutated  babies  of  today's  acldheads,  babies 
reminiscent  of  the  deformed  creatures  pro- 
duced In  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  after  1945. 
begin  appearing  In  sizable  numbers,  the  Irony 
will  be  almost  unbearable:  that  the  very 
people  who  most  fear  and  hate  the  nuclear 
bomb  should  be  the  ones  to  perpetuate  one 
of  its  direst  by-products. 

Many  a  hippie,  as  a  result  of  learning  about 
the  chromosomes  breakage,  has  renounced 
LSD.  But  some  continue  taking  large  doses 
of  marijuana,  which  haa  been  found  to  re- 
activate the  effects  of  LSD  previously  in- 
gested. LSD.  like  malaria,  can  remain  in  the 
bloodstream  or  the  brain  (no  one  yet  knows 
where)   and  after  a  week  or  a  month  (the 


longest  period  on  record  Is  two  years) — with 
or  without  pot — can  cause  a  freak-out.  Tnils 
may  happen  without  warning,  as  wlien  * 
person  is  driving  a  car,  and  in  parts  of  the 
U.S.  acldheads  are  having  their  driver's 
licenses  revoked.  Dr.  Dana  Farnaworth  at 
Harvard  suggests  that  no  one  make  any 
major  decision  for  three  months  after  an 
LSD  trip. 

Another  danger  from  LSD  or  heavy  iise 
of  pot  is  that  its  host  may  become  a  psycho- 
logical Typhoid  Mary,  spreading  infection 
through  word  and  example  to  the  tender 
young.  Says  Dr.  Woodrow  W.  Burgess,  a  psy- 
chiatrist at  the  University  of  Cahfomla  at 
Davis,  these  hippies  "are  untreatable  because 
they  are  so  subjectively  convinced  of  a  better 
way  of  living." 

ThelT  subjective  conviction  is  so  tinshak- 
able  ("I  know  more  about  me  than  those 
doctors  do")  that  some  of  them,  consciously 
or  unconsciously  are  self-appointed  mission- 
aries for  their  "better  way  of  Uvlng."  Their 
negative  bait  to  the  adolescent  Is  "Don't  be 
chicken,"  their  positive  bait  Is,  "LSD  1b  the 
only  way  really  to  find  yourself." 

An  adult  who,  for  better  or  worse.  h€i8 
"fotind  himself"  sufficiently  to  know  the 
areas  wherein  he  Is.  and  is  not.  chicken,  may 
not  be  seriously  tempted.  But  the  adven- 
turous young  person  naturally  Is  tempted.  No 
one.  particularly  when  young,  enjoys  miss- 
ing out  on  something  good,  even  though,  or 
especially  because.  It  Involves  a  mild  amount 
of  danger.  The  psychedelic  "ptisher" — not 
motivated  by  money  Uke  the  narcotics 
pusher,  but  still  "a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger" to  those  younger  than  himself — must  be 
kept  fronx  long  unchaperoned  periods  with 
baby-sitters  or  smaller  sibUngs,  lest  he  do 
them  the  "favor"  of  starting  them  at  least 
on  pot  (hard-core  hippies,  such  as  Timothy 
Leary,  give  their  own  children  LSD). 

Certainly,  to  "find  oneseir'  is  a  lofty — and 
ancients — goal.  Unfortunately,  however.  It 
seems  to  involve  arduotis  effort  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  It  can  be  done,  but 
not  on  an  "add  water  and  mix"  basis.  The 
Lord  Buddha,  who  left  his  affluent  home  2,600 
years  ago  to  wander  barefoot  and  long-haired 
In  search  of  the  answer  to  human  suffering, 
spent  14  years  In  rigorous  meditation  before 
attaining  the  state  of  mlnd-exi>anBlon  he 
called  Nirvana  and  that  others  have  termed 
"the  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 

The  Lord  Buddha,  also  In  contrast  to  the 
hippie,  was  tolerant  of  all  kinds  at  people, 
princes  as  well  as  paupers,  old  as  weU  as 
young,  from  every  caste  and  no-caste;  he  did 
not  consider  the  squares  as  untouchable,  nor 
did  he  recline  all  day  watching  colorama  be- 
hind his  eyeUds;  he  constantly  <aiecked  his 
idea*  against  reaUty.  ("The  chief  advantage 
of  the  uninterrupted  daydream,"  says  Dr. 
Fritz  Bedllch,  dean  of  the  Yale  Medical 
School,  "is  its  absence  of  itsk.") 

While  LSD  can  shake  people  loose  from  old 
rigidities,  and  has  some  value  as  a  psycho- 
therapeutic tool,  the  "Instant  psychoanaly- 
sis" that  some  hippies  claim  for  it  appears 
to  be  mainly  a  reduction  of  physical  aggres- 
sion. Unfortunately  there  is  no  comparable 
reduction  of  verbal  aggression  (Leary's 
speeches  are  rife  with  It).  The  hippie  who 
claims  to  have  "found  himself"  has  thus 
fotmd  only  a  part  of  himself,  a  part  he 
wishes  to  find.  While  the  hippie  validly  con- 
demns some  conscious  hypocrisies  of  the 
squares,  he  often  expresses  unconscious  hy- 
pocrisies or  rationalizations  that  are  damag- 
ing to  other  people — and  ultimately  to  him- 
self. 

These  rationalizations  of  the  hippie  may 
derive  from  carrying  over  Into  consciousness 
the  both-and  (as  against  elther-or)  think- 
ing that  is  typical  of  the  unconscious.  In 
dreams  we  can  all  be  both  child  and  adult 
simultaneously,  but  in  reality  either  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  in  youth  for  a  career  or  we 
find  ourselves  unprepared  in  middle  age. 
(The  hippie  answer:  "It  does  not  matter  if 
an  artist  never  produces  a  work  of  art,  as 


long  as  he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  an  artist." 
The  hippie  thvis  spares  himself  the  need  to 
choose  one  art  form  and  master  It.) 

These  rationalizations  of  bis  □:iay  derive 
tnxn  his  preference  for  subjective  feeling  as 
■gainst  objective  evidence  ("There  Is  no  such 
a  thing  as  objective  truth").  Science,  of 
course,  is  disparaged  ("The  truth  has  never 
been  found  under  the  microscope"),  and  so 
la  cause-and-effect  reasoning  when  incon- 
venient (a  hippie  may  reject  the  advice  of 
a  doctor  who  himself  has  not  taken  LSD, 
but  accept.  In  time  of  pregnancy,  the  ad- 
vice of  a  male  obstetrician,  who  has  ob- 
Tlously  not  given  bUth) . 

These  rationalizations  of  the  hippie  may 
derive  from  his  paucity  of  mental  furniture. 
Though  bright,  he  Is  likely  to  be  a  drop-out 
who  has  studied  little,  and  that  little  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  recent  past. 

Society,  moveover.  Is  a  subject  he  knows 
even  less  about  than  he  does  about  the 
Individual.  For  example,  more  than  30  years 
ago  Relnhold  Niebuhr  showed  that,  while  the 
Individual  can  hold  self-sacrlflclal  love. 
agape,  as  his  highest  goal  (and  may  Indeed 
sacrifice  himself  for  a  national  aim  such  as 
democracy),  a  state,  because  of  Its  Internal 
dynamics  and  the  buUt-ln  responsibilities  of 
Its  leaders,  cannot.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
very  idealism  and  selflessness  with  which  the 
citizen  devotes  himself  to  his  society  be- 
comes a  power  factor  in  the  Injustice  per- 
petrated by  this  society  on  other  societies. 
The  highest  goal  for  international  affairs, 
therefore,  cannot  be  love,  but  Justice,  and 
the  idealists  who  refuse  to  face  the  differ- 
ence between  "Moral  Man  and  Immoral  So- 
ciety"' may  muddy  the  issues  and  thus  per- 
haps abet  the  forces  of  ruthlessness. 

Admittedly  terrible  as  are  some  aspects  of 
the  current  American  scene,  the  anthill  so- 
ciety of  China  is  no  Improvement.  And  when 
even  a  small  section  of  America's  greatest 
natural  resource — namely,  her  young  peo- 
ple— absent  themselves  from  social  respon- 
sibility, one  Is  reminded  that  ancient  Rome 
fell  less  because  of  the  hanunerlng  outside 
the  gate  than  of  the  llstJessness  within. 

The  hippie,  however,  cares  little  for  history 
or  for  Santayana'B  dlcttim  that  those  who  do 
not  study  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  It. 
"Who  cares  what  those  old  writers  had  to 
•ay?"  He  refuses  to  admit  that  patterns  may 
exist  In  history.  Just  as  he  refuses  to  admit 
that  patterns  may  exist  In  hippie  behavior. 
He  views  himself  as  freely  choosing  each  step 
he  takes,  while  to  the  outsider  he  appears  to 
be  riding  an  escalator  In  a  clump  with  his 
peer  group.  A  hlppJfe  on  a  "high"  will  paint 
a  picture  he  Is  certain  Is  original,  a  psychia- 
trist can  spot  it  at  once  as  drug-Influenced: 
It  has  no  Integal  unity,  merely  repetitive 
motifs  embellished  with  tiny — and  often 
merry — detail. 

All  In  all,  the  hippie,  despite  his  high 
pKJtentlal.  often  ends  up  with  less  self-know- 
ledge than  his  square  contemporary.  Trying 
directly  to  "find  oneself"  seems  ptaradozically 
lees  effective  than  first  becoming  the  kind 
of  person  upon  whom  others  can  rely  and 
then  learning  exlstentially  from  this  reveal- 
ing experience. 

The  hippie  honestly  beUeves  that  he  is 
practicing  Love,  but  if  you  shut  your  eyes 
while  he  discusses  suburbanites,  you  would 
think  he  was  a  bigoted  white  talking  about 
Negroes. 

The  hippie  honestly  beUevee  that  he  is 
achieving  Freedom,  but  in  fact  he  is  slam- 
ming doors  on  himself,  now  as  In  the  future. 
Because  he  operates  on  whim  ("^  It  feels 
good,  I'll  do  it.")  he  cannot  be  relied  on  In 
momentous  times  such  as  birth  or  death, 
family  celebrations  or  crises.  WhUe  dropping 
out  he  may  have  made  hlnuelf  worth  drop- 
ping by  the  very  people  who  are  nearest.  If 
not  dearest,  to  him. 


•  Niebuhr  today  says  ruefully  that  he 
should  have  named  his  seminal  book  "Im- 
moral Man  and  Even  More  Immoral  Society." 
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The  hippie  honestly  beUevee  that  he  la 
hODieat.  He  has  nothing  to  hide — nothing. 
that  Is,  except  the  curved  knife  that  he  re- 
f  vises  to  admit  genetically  rests  In  the  human 
hand.  When  the  person  the  hippie  cuts  by 
way  oT  his  "hoaesty"  crlee  out  In  paLn,  the 
hippie's  first  reaction  Is  genuine  surprise.  His 
second  Is,  "Well  that's  your  problem."  Since, 
as  he  believes,  there  was.  In  his  own  purity, 
no  wish  to  hiut,  then  the  victim  must  surely 
be  at  fault,  must  have  some  hidden  weakness 
that  he  would  do  well  to  explore. 

And  If  the  victim,  in  his  freedom,  has  no 
wish  thus  to  explore?  Then  the  hippie  may 
turn  visibly  hostile:  "You  are  Jealous,  you 
wish  you  could  live  the  way  I  do."  If  the 
older  person  responds  that  his  concern  Is  not 
about  his  own  life  at  the  moment  but  about 
the  hippie's,  the  pat  answer  Is  that  older  peo- 
ple often  use  their  worry  as  a  means  of  subju» 
gating  the  young.  For  the  hippie,  therefore, 
to  avoid  hurting  his  elders  would  be  a.n  un- 
thinkable cavlng-in  to  pressure,  a  loss  of  his 
own  Integrity. 

A  clear  difference  between  the  hippies  of 
today  and  their  parents-when-young  is  that 
the  parents  handled  their  not  so  uncolorful 
rebellion  discreetly  and  in  the  fear,  if  not  of 
God,  then  of  their  parents.  The  hippies,  on 
the  other  hand,  through  their  ambivalent  be- 
havior— pregnancies  out  of  wedlock,  diaries 
left  open  to  shocking  pages — or  their  un- 
amblvalent  appearance,  trumpet  their  rebel- 
lion and  thus  challenge  their  parents,  if  not 
Ood,  to  smite  them  down. 

A  clear  difference  between  the  parents  of 
today  and  their  parents  Is  the  reluctance  to 
smite  the  young  down.  Rarely  is  the  cry 
"Never  darken  my  doorstep"  heard  in  the 
land;  Infrequently  are  the  old  expletives  "im- 
pertinence" or  "Insolence"  dusted  off. 

Instead,  many  concerned  squares,  either 
to  keep  open  the  paths  of  communication. 
or  to  help  their  almost-grown  child,  under 
whose  truculence  they  think  they  hear  a 
muted  cry  for  help,  or  simply  in  the  generic 
American  willingness  to  admit  that  oneself 
may  have  goofed,  are  making  the  supreme 
effort  to  dissolve  their  own  crystallized  hier- 
archy of  values  Into  liquidity  again.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, these  parents  ask  themselves  (or  their 
spouse) ,  that  their  dismay  at  their  hippie  Is. 
In  part,  bssed  on  their  own  fear  of  loss  of  Job. 
rar  of  respect  by  their  neighbors,  or  of 
approval  by  relatives? 

In  any  event,  some  men  and  women  in  their 
40's  and  60's  are  putting  themselves  through, 
for  a  second  time,  the  anxieties,  even  the 
agonies,  of  what  Is  now  called  the  "identity 
crisis" — It  used  to  be  called  "growing  pains." 
(One  frantic  parent  In  an  attempt  to  have  a 
hard-core  hippie's  marriage  took  LSD  with 
the  couple;  the  marriage  did  not  survive,  and 
the  p>arent  barely  so. ) 

While  the  lucky  parents  can  dissolve  their 
value-system  and  re-establish  one  that  does 
not  make  their  whole  past  life  seem  futile, 
the  unlucky  ones  may  look  back  on  the  vari- 
ous crossroads  of  life  and  think,  too  late,  that 
they  took  the  wrong  turn.  The  young  person, 
through  his  unintentionally  cruel  question- 
ing, may  be  topping  Humpty  Dumpty  at  a 
time  In  life  when  ail  the  king's  horses  and  all 
the  psychiatrists  cannot  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  together  again. 

Tb08«  now  over  40  were  often  burdened 
by  their  late-Victorlann  and  pre-Freudlan 
parents  with  a  harsh  conscience,  a  tendency 
to  overblame  themselves.  They  are  sand- 
wiched  between  a  generation  that  questioned 
too  little  and  a  generation  that  questions 
too  much.  They  themselves  never  had  the 
white  meat  of  the  turkey.  When  they  were 
children,  the  best  parts  were  saved,  aa  a 
matter  of  course,  for  the  adulU;  by  the  time 
they  grew  up,  the  best  parU  were  being  saved, 
as  a  matter  of  •ourse,  for  the  children. 

Having  been  children  in  aa  adult-oentered 
world,  they  are  now  adults  In  a  child-cen- 
tered world.  And  how  do  ttMy  react  to  fladlng 
tbemaelvaa  in  this  historic  Utfe  rip  of  ralUM? 
By  feellnc  guU^. 


Hc»w  can  pEirents  live  through  the  jieriod 
when  their  hippie  or  demlhlpple  Is  testing 
every  i>arentftl  value;  when  he  is  busily  de- 
valuing the  sacrifices  they  have  made;  when. 
In  an  odd  reverse  of  the  historic  wheel,  his 
brooding  presence  Is  reminiscent  of  nothing 
so  much  as  that  of  a  Victorian  chaperone  as 
he  counts  each  parental  drink,  each  cigarette, 
each  tranquilizer,  each  white  lie,  each  hour 
"wasted"  in  front  of  television  or  in  talk 
at>out  nonultimate  matters,  each  mile  above 
the  speed  limit  (If  the  parents  break  the  law 
by  way  of  a  car,  the  hippie  argues  he  can 
break  it  by  way  of  drugs? 

Here  are  five  main  survival  suggestions  for 
square  parents: 

(1)  To  fight  guilt  and  despair,  since  these 
are  likely  to  be  both  inappropriate  and  coun- 
terproductive. The  hippiedemlc  Is  in  the  air, 
whetted  by  the  media,  and  it  affects  young 
people  from  united  as  well  as  disrupted 
homes,  from  permissive  and  strict  ones.  Just 
as  parents  cannot  predict  the  form  of  re- 
bellion chosen  by  the  next  generation,  so  they 
are  not  individually  responsible  for  it. 

(2)  To  rely  on  that  tough,  effective  teacher, 
the  parents'  ally.  Experience.  The  young  per- 
son who  refuses  to  learn  the  easy  way  will 
simply  have  to  learn  the  hard  way.  But  the 
gnarled  old  teacher  has  tended  over  the  gen- 
erations to  keep  to  the  s.\me  lesson  plan: 
that  the  work  one  loves  can  be  more  fun 
than  fun.  and  that  i>ermanent  relationships 
grounded  in  loyalty  are  vastly  preferable  to 
ephemeral  ones. 

(3)  To  distinguish  between  parental  affec- 
tion and  approval:  affection  is  built  in.  ap- 
proval must  be  earned.  Though  the  parents 
may  never  fully  approve  of  their  grown 
child — or  vice  versa — a  family,  like  a  nation 
and  a  world,  can,  with  effort,  make  room  for 
diversity. 

(4)  To  try  to  give  an  object  lesson  In  tol- 
erance and  humor,  cheerfully  and  admittedly 
borrowing  those  hippie  attitudes  that  will 
come  in  handy  for  the  time  of  retirement. 
Whereas  the  hippie  has  much  to  learn  about 
work,  the  square  may  have  much  to  leam 
about  leisure,  especially  in  appreciation  of 
the  arts  and  nature.  Even  before  retirement 
the  square  may  wish  to  shed  some  encrtisted 
bugaboos,  such  as  compulsive  punctuality 
or  servitude  to  already  announced  plans.  In- 
deed, his  health  may  benefit  If  he  learns,  as 
the  young  say,  to  "hang  easy." 

(5)  To  have  hope  that  within  the  two 
years  it  usually  takes  for  diminishing  returns 
to  set  In,  the  hippie  will  emerge  from  the 
dangerous  Children's  Crusade  of  his  time, 
the  better  prepared  to  cope  in  middle  age 
with  the  gyrations  of  his  and  his  children's 
century,  the  twenty-first. 


The  Control  of  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  the  Record,  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Tennessee,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  at  Its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Columbia,  Tenn. 

In  the  face  of  ever-mounting  crime 
rates,  I  feel  that  the  action  of  this  group 
Is  worthy  of  our  thoughtful  attention. 
The  resolution  foUows: 

Rbsolutioji  2 — Tax  Contbol  or  Crimc 

B«  It  Reoolved  by  tJie  State  Ooundl  of 
T«mi«aBe«,  Junior  Order  United  American 
MecbaxUca;  tbat 


Whereas,  we  are  advocates  of  Law  and 
Order,  and  view  with  grave  concern  the  soar- 
ing  increases  In  crime,  especially  among  our 
youth:  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  best  deterrent 
to  crime  is  punishment;  and 

Whereas,  it  U  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  law  that  our  police  forces  are  adequately 
well  trained  in  modem  techniques  of  detec- 
tion, apprehension  and  prevention  of  crime; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  our  police 
forces  possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  sus- 
pects' rights  under  our  Constitution  and 
Laws  pertaining  to  his  right  to  counsel,  a 
speedy  trial  and  rehabilitation;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  essential  that  there  be  a 
united  effort  on  the  pait  of  the  police  de- 
partments, law  enforcement  officials  ana 
communities  to  achieve  such  ends;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  this  primary  pur- 
pose of  law  enforcement  is  the  protection  of 
the  society  against  the  criminal  and  not  the 
criminal  against  society;  now  therefore 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Sute  Council  of 
Tennessee,  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  in  session  assembled  this  19th 
day  of  August,  1967,  at  Columbia.  Tenn, 
that  all  our  members  be  requested  to  lend 
their  cooperation  to  all  law-enforcing  agen- 
cies to  combat  crime,  guide  youth  and  edu- 
cate youth  in  the  arts  of  good  citizenship; 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  wide-spread 
publicity  be  given  to  this  Resolution. 

W.  S.  WHrrLET. 
Sam  B.  Hill. 
Earl  Brewer. 
Motion  made  by  T.  P.  Lawson.  Seconded 
by  Bill  Potter,  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
and  copies  sent  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. Vote  taken  and  carried. 
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A  New  Day  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNSSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  honored  to  be  among  those  pre- 
sent today  at  the  White  House  for  swear- 
ing-in ceremonies  for  Walter  Washin^r- 
ton,  the  new  Commissioner  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  his  deputy, 
Thomas  Fletcher. 

President  Johnson's  remarks  on  this 
historic  occasion  were  most  appropriate. 
He  called  the  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  a  "new  era"  for  which 
citizens  of  the  city  have  waited  nearly  a 
century. 

He  continued: 

This  Is  the  day  and  year  when  the  District 
emerges  into  the  world  of. the  20th  Century 
government. 

The  President  had  great  praise  for  Mr. 
Washington — whom  he  referred  to,  quite 
accurately,  as  "Washington's  first 
Mayor" — and  for  Mr.  Fletcher.  Later  in 
the  ceremonies,  he  announced  the  names 
of  the  nine  persons  he  is  recommendinj 
for  the  new  City  Council.  It  Is  an  impres- 
sive list.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  overstate 
my  delight  at  hearing  President  Johnson 
annoimce  that  his  choice  for  Chairman 
of  the  Council  is  Attorney  Max  Kampel- 
man,  known  to  many  of  us  as  a  most  able 
and  dedicated  person.  While  I  am  not 
personally   acquainted  with   the   other 


eight  nominees  for  the  Council,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  depth  of  background  they 
represent  and  the  contributlCHis  they 
have  made  to  their  city.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate approves  the  President's  recommen- 
dations promptly.  As  Mr.  Johnson  told 
the  District's  new  leaders : 
It  is  up  to  you  to  get  with  It. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  text  of  the 
President's  comments  in  the  Record: 

More  than  ceremony  summons  us  here  to 
the  East  Room  this  morning. 

We  celebrate  a  new  era  for  the  Capital 
City  as  we  meet  here  to  swear  In  Walter 
Washington  as  Washington's  first  Mayor,  and 
Thomas  Fletcher  as  his  deputy. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  have  waited 
almost  a  centiury  for  this  day  to  come,  and 
all  that  It  symbolizes. 

This  Is  the  day— and  this  Is  the  year— that 
the  District  emerges  into  the  world  of  the 
20th  Century  government. 

With  the  recent  reorganization  plan,  the 
Nation's  Capital  was  liberated  from  the  out- 
worn practices  of  past  years.  That  reorga- 
nization plan  equips  the  city  with  new  ma- 
chinery to  let  Its  government  serve  the  needs 

of  its  people. 

But  the  t)est  machinery  can  function  effec- 
tively only  in  the  hands  of  the  best  men. 

I  looked  across  America  to  try  to  find  these 
men.  And  I  think  we  found  them— men  with 
the  strength  and  the  character  and  the  vision 
to  deal  with  tough  problems.  Now,  this  morn- 
ing, we  commit  those  problems  to  their  ca- 
pable hands.  ^   ^     . 

No  one  here,  for  a  moment,  minimizes 
these  problems. 

The  District's  new  day  comes  at  a  time  of 
real  crisis  for  every  American  city.  And 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  Capital  City,  repre- 
sents the  American  city. 

It  is  alive  with  promise.  And  more  than 
any  other,  it  houses  the  heritage  of  our  his- 
tory. 

But  beyond  the  monuments,  urban  erosion 
eats  at  a  city's  heart  and  at  a  city's  hope. 

The  needs  are  clear  to  all  of  us :  Safety  on 
the  streets  and  in  our  homes;  driving  crime 
from  our  midst;  health  and  education  for 
our  children;  a  decent  roof  over  every  family; 
a  good  Job  for  every  person  who  Is  wUling  to 
take  It.  Then  every  resident  can  share  the 
pride  that  sUrs  every  visitor  to  owr  Capital. 
The  leaders  who  will  help  to  solve  those 
problems  know  the  challenge.  They  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  act  because  their  careers 
have  been  spent  In  action,  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  dtles  and  the  needs  of  their  people. 
Together,  this  team  has  the  energy  and 
the  experience  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
great  urban  and  human  problems  of  our 
time.  Together,  they  will  focus  those  talents 
on  our  national  capital  city. 

Mr.  Fletcher  wrote  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished record  as  City  Manager  of  San 
Diego,  California.  He  brings  to  his  task  a  deep 
knowledge  of  how  modern  city  administra- 
tion and  fiscal  planning  can  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Washington  brings  unsurpassed  skills 
as  a  city  executive.  He  Is  taking  a  very  large 
reduction  In  salary  and  making  sacrifices  to 
come  here  to  accept  this  draft  from  his  Presi- 
dent. He  Is  an  authentic  leader  and  he  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  effective  and  Inspired 
work  In  the  cause  of  good  housing,  one  of 
our  most  critical  urban  needs — to  say  noth- 
ing about  what  he  has  done  for  beautlflca- 
tion   In   the   District   of   Columbia.   He   has 
lived    and    worked    on    the    streets    of    his 
home  city.  And  he  has  said  that  he  Is  going 
to  travel  those  streets  again.  In  pursixlt  of 
the  progress  that  the  people  want  and  the 
people  need  and  the  people  desire  and  expect. 
Mr.   Mayor,   your   walk   will   be   long   and 
arduous,  but  I  bellev*  It  will  be  rewarding. 
You  will  walk  with  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
on  you. 

Everything  you  do  will  be  known.  You  will 
Uve  In  a  goldfish  bowl  as  most  of  us  pubUc 


servants  do.  But,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  Mr.  D«P«ty 
Mayor,  we  wish  you  well— «nd  bid  you  god- 

Mr.  May<»-.  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  you  won  t  be 
walking  alone.  I  am  sending  to  the  Senate 
my  recommendations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  City  CouncU. 

In  filling  this  Council.  It  was  our  goal 
to  find  among  the  800.000  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  nine  exceptional 
men  and  women  to  work  with  you.  to  work 
on  the  team,  to  assist  you  in  leading  the 
government  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  to  rep- 
resent the  people  at  all  times  in  this  new 
venture  in  government  that  we  are  under- 
taking. 

We  have  spent  weeks  In  considering  rec- 
ommendations made  to  us  by  organizations. 
In  searctiing  and  consulting  with  the  best 
authorities  that  we  could  talk  to.  We  have 
reviewed  hundreds  of  records  and  files.  We 
have  sought  and  obtained  not  only  your  rec- 
ommendations. Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
but  those  of  civic,  labor,  religious  and 
other   leading   non-political   groups. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  announce  the  names 
of  those  that  I  recommend  to  serve  on  the 
Council.  And  If  the  Senate  Is  willing,  they 
will  serve  on  the  Council. 

As  Chairman,  a  distinguished  Washington 
attorney,  a  political  scientist,  a  teacher, 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  leader  in  bringing  edu- 
cational television  and  modem  transporta- 
tion to  the  Nation's  Capital,  CouncU  Chair- 
man Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 

As  Vice  Chairman,  a  crusader  for  effec- 
tive government,  for  broader  opportunities, 
for  better  housing  for  all  the  people,  the 
Pastor  of  the  New  Bethel  BapUst  Church — 
the  Reverend  Walter  Fauntroy. 

Very  deeply  involved  In  the  life  of  the 
city,  honored  as  an  outstanding  citizen,  an 
innovator  In  the  field  of  programs  for  the 
yoimg  people  of  the  District  and  Director 
of  one  of  Washington's  most  successful 
youth  projects,  the  Roving  Leaders — Mr. 
Stanley  Anderson. 

A  leader  in  church  activities,  a  fighter 
against  discrimination,  an  eminent  attorney, 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Haywood. 

A  second-generation  Washlngtonian,  a 
leader  in  the  District's  Head  Start  Program, 
a  worker  for  better  housing,  Mr.  John 
Nevlus. 

President  of  the  Washington  Urban 
League,  a  respected  member  of  the  com- 
munity, an  outstanding  lawyer,  a  past  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Bar  Aaoclatlon,  Mr. 
WUUam  Thompson. 

A  labor  leader  who  knows  the  prolems  of 
the  worklngman,  who  fought  for  the  mini- 
mum wage,  who  has  spent  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice In  the  cause  of  labor,  a  man  who  has 
made  many  contributions  to  helping  his  fel- 
lowman  and  to  improving  his  dty.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Turner. 

One  of  13  clilldren.  a  Ufelong  resident  o* 
the  District,  and  at  present  an  executive  at 
IBM.  he  finds  the  time  to  teach  high  acbool 
dropouts  at  night.  Mr.  Joseph  Yeldell. 

A  life-time  Washington  resident,  an  editor, 
a  civic  leader,  active  in  the  District's  family 
and  child  welfare  programs,  Mrs.  PoUy  Shack- 
elton.  Mrs.  Shackelton  this  morning  Is  ob- 
serving conditions  in  Montreal  aa  a  l»ack- 
ground  for  what  she  is  going  to  be  called  on 
to  do  here  and  cannot  be  present. 

These  nine  citizens,  we  beUeve,  be  a  genu- 
ine voice  for  the  people  of  Washington.  We 
think  they  represent  this  dty.  We  believe 
they  know  and  understand  and  will  oertainly 
leam  all  about  its  urgent  problems. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  promptly  so  that 
the  new  city  govempaent  can  move  rapidly 
from  promise  to  performance. 

With  them.  Mayor  Washington,  you  and 
your  Deputy  Mayor  Fleteher  can  now  show 
America  what  concerned  and  aroused  munic- 
ipal leaders  can  do.  You  can  Improve  the 
lives  of  your  fellow  dttzens.  You  can  trans- 
form this  dty  Into  a  proud  home  tat  all  the 
people. 


Some  of  the  most  enlightened  Meml>erB  of 
the  Congress,  who  at  great  sacrflce  to  them- 
selves have  fought  for  years  for  a  better  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Otrfumbla,  are 
here  this  momlng.  We  are  grateful  to  aU  of 
you  for  having  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Deputy  Mayor  and 
City  Coundlmen.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  get  with 
tt.  And  you  had  better  leam  these  Congress- 
men and  Senators. 


Food  Stampt  Continae"— Editorial  From 
Washington  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISS0T7U 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  28,  1967 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  with 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, the  ceremonies  In  the  Rose 
Garden  of  the  White  House  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  1968  and  1969  fiscal  years. 
I  was  deeply  gratefiil  for  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  legislative  battle  to  pre- 
vent this  highly  effective  food  utilizaUon 
program  from  being  terminated  for  lack 
of  authorization  legislation. 

When  he  signed  the  bill,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  we  had  the  food,  the 
know-how.  and  the  compassion  to  end 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  country, 
and,  of  course,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  a  vital  aspect  of  the  fight  against  hun- 
ger. In  addition,  as  the  President  noted, 
we  have  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  the  new  Child  Nutrition  Act. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post,  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "Food  Stamps  Con- 
tinue," described  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  the  best  device  at  hand  for  "end- 
ing the  paradox  of  wsmt  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  the  anomaly  of  hunger  In  a  land 
of  abundance."  The  editorial  states  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  no  cureall  for 
the  most  impoverished,  and  of  course, 
that  Is  true— the  poor  need  more  than 
food.  But  it  should  be  possible — and  I 
have  maintained  this  right  along— for 
every  needy  family  which  can  qualify  by 
income  and  assets  to  participate  in  the 
program,   and   every    effort   should  be 
made  by  Federal  and  State  authorities, 
perhaps   with   the   assistance    of   local 
philanthropic    organizations,    to    assure 
that  every  family  which  can  qualify  is 
able  to  purchase  the  stamps.  The  food 
stamps  constitute  the  best  investment 
the  family  and  the  community  could 
possibly  make  in  the  health  and  welfare 
of  undernourished  children  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families,  and  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  elderly  not  otherwise  able  to 
eat  properly. 

The  2-year  authorization  for  continued 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  States  with  a  sound 
base  upon  which  to  plan  for  further 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  I  want  to  thank  my 
many  colleagues  in  the  House  whose 
support,  work,  understanding,  and  votes 
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led  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  food 
8t€unp  law  signed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
editorial  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  referred  to  above,  as  follows: 
PooB  Stamps  Contihue 

Under  the  law  which  Congress  somewhat 
belatedly  enacted,  the  food  stamp  plan  will 
go  forward  for  another  two  years  with  an 
appropriation  of  $425  million.  It  would  have 
been  an  extraordinary  lapse  of  good  sense 
and  sound  policy  If  the  pl^n  had  not  been 
continued. 

It  Is  an  Ingenious  method  for  multiplying 
th»  effective  purobaslng  power  of  people 
who  are  \uiable  to  obtain  the  food  they  re- 
quire through  ordinary  marketing  channels. 
It  1«  DO  cure-all  for  the  most  impyoverlshed, 
aa  the  situation  In  Mississippi's  backward 
areaA  demonstrated  this  year.  Those  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  ladder  have  difficulty 
finding  the  money  needed  to  buy  the  stamps 
BO  they  can  use  their  multiplied  purchasing 
power  In  stores. 

Nevertheless,  It  has  Improved  the  diets  of 
millions  of  families  who  need  some  help  with 
food  budgete.  It  has  facilitated  the  move- 
ment of  vast  amoimts  of  foodstuffs  to  de- 
serving people  wtlhout  setting  up  the  enor- 
mous bureaucracy  that  would  be  needed  If 
government  were  to  dole  out  rations  through 
government  distribution  centers.  There  are 
no  better  devices  at  hand  for  ending  the 
paradox  of  want  In  the  midst  erf  plenty,  the 
aiwmoly  at  hunger  In  a  land  of  abundance. 


Foreign  AfFairt:   From  Cortez  to  Castro 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONrfECnCXTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Wednes- 
day's New  York  Times  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle by  C.  L.  Sulzberger  entitled  "For- 
eign Affairs:  From  Cortez  to  Castro" 
which  describes  In  detail  the  success  that 
the  Venezuelan  Government  has  had  in 
repressing  the  efforts  of  Fidel  Castro  to 
communize  Venezuela.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  success  is  not  imrelated  to  our 
efforts  in  Vietnam.  If  we  fail  to  meet  our 
commitments  there,  it  Is  certain  to  en- 
courage these  elements  that  have  tried 
to  subvert  democratic  government  in 
Venezuela.  The  article  follows: 
Foreign  Affaiss:  Pbom  Cortez  to  Castro 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Caracas,  Venezttela. — For  six  years  Pldel 
Castro  has  been  ttying  hard  to  communize 
Venezuela  Cuban  style.  But,  to  use  the  ver- 
nacular of  Havana  University's  erstwhile  star 
pitcher,  he  hasn't  reached  first  base. 

This  country  Is  an  obvious  target.  Geo- 
graphically It  Is  convenient — Just  a  boatride 
south  of  Fidel's  stronghold — and  with  long 
deserted  beaches.  It  Is  Inmiensely  rich,  a  cen- 
ter of  vast  U.S.  Investment.  It  Is  psychologi- 
cally lmp>ortant  to  Latin  America  as  Bolivar's 
birthplace  and  an  admirable  keystone.  Unk- 
ing subversive  possibilities  In  South  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

CASTBO-rAI,TEBS 

Nevertheless,  since  the  apogee  of  Castro's 
efforts  In  1963-63,  his  movement  has  faltered. 
Dr.  Leandro  Mora,  the  Interior  Minister,  es- 
timates that  less  than  fourscore  guerrillas 
are  operating  here  today  and  that  the  roeter 
of  active  Communists,  including  aU  varieties, 
numbers  lees  than  15,000. 


This  doesn't  mean  Caracas  la  either  happy 
with  the  present  situation  or  smug  about 
the  future  as  Its  bitter  complaints  to  XJH. 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States  con- 
firm. Venezuela  resents  Cuban  Intervention 
in  Its  internal  affairs  and  seeks  to  muster 
political  support  against  Castro  meddling. 

This  Goverrunent  Is  proud  that  It  has 
managed  to  shrug  off  the  tradition  of  mili- 
tary dictatorship  from  which  Latin  America 
suffered  so  long.  It  suspects  Castro  hopes 
to  stir  up  enough  trouble  so  that  some  wor- 
ried army  officer  might  again  try  and  seize 
power.  Then  the  liberals  would  be  tempted 
to  Join  in  opposition  with  the  left. 

Whatever  his  strategic  plan,  the  Cuban 
boss  has  certainly  intervened,  sp>onsoring 
Insurrection  and  acknowledging  his  material 
aid.  Since  1963  he  has  dispatched  occasional 
small  but  troublesome  shipments  of  arms 
and  trained  guerrilla  experts. 

At  some  length  I  interviewed  Capt.  Manuel 
Espinoza  Diaz  of  the  Cuban  Army,  who  told 
me  he  had  sf»ent  months  with  Communist 
guerrillas  in  western  Venezuela  before  being 
captured  In  Caracas  last  month.  He  admitted 
to  being  a  regular  officer  trained  for  over- 
seas Insurrection,  although  he  claims  he 
thought  he  was  being  prepared  for  African 
revolutions,  based  on  Brazzaville.  Yet  he 
knows  no  French. 

Espinoza  came  here  with  a  group  under 
Luben  Petkoff.  a  Venezuelan  Communist  of 
Bulgarian  ancestry.  Despite  his  assumed 
mask  of  smiling  stupidity  (belled  by  study 
of  his  taped  confessions),  Espinoza  was 
clearly  well  regarded  In  Havana.  He  received 
expert  training  In  subversion.  Furthermore, 
he  claims  he  was  the  last  Cuban  to  see  Ca- 
mllo  Clenfuegos.  one  of  Castro's  two  closest 
friends,  who  disappeared  on  an  airplane 
flight  In  1959  amid  rumors  of  assassination. 
The  other  closest  friend.  Che  Guevara,  hasn't 
been  seen  in  years  despite  rumors  he  Is  In 
Bolivia,  Espinoza  personally  suspects  he's 
dead. 

CONFUSION    AND    TERROR 

Cubans  and  Venezuelans  trained  In  Cuba 
have  sought  to  spread  confusion  here  by 
guerrilla  activities  in  the  back  country  and 
terror  In  the  cities.  The  most  dramatic  act  of 
terror  was  the  kidnapping,  torture  and  mur- 
der of  the  Foreign  Minister's  brother  early 
this  year.  Havana  has  applauded  these  events 
and  claimed  It  helped. 

Yet  the  insurrection  graph  is  going  down. 
Caracas  claims  only  four  guerrilla  outfits  re- 
main in  the  field  and  they  total  but  76  mem- 
bers. The  Government  Insists  they  have  re- 
ceived negligible  aid  from  the  local  popula- 
tion and  that  the  political  steam  has  seeped 
out  of  the  movement  because  of  the  split  be- 
tween pro-Soviet  and  pro-Chinese  Commu- 
nism. The  Russian-school  leftists  now  op- 
pose Insurrection,  leaving  a  minority  of 
Fldellstas  and  Maoists  In  the  field.  Espinoza 
told  me  the  g\:errillas  he  was  with  were 
demoralized  by  these  schisms. 

While  insurgency  Is  on  the  decline — al- 
though not,  as  Caracas  hastily  points  out, 
for  lack  of  Cuban  efforts— the  difficulty  re- 
mains that  a  hiindful  of  trouble  makers,  If 
properly  schooled,  can  do  considerable  dain- 
age  almost  anywhere. 

Venezuela's  guerrilla  front  (P.A.L.N.) 
probably  isn't  as  big  as  Al  Capone's  gang  or 
Cosa  Nostra  In  the  United  States  (and  Is  also, 
let  us  concede,  far  more  nobly  Inslred),  but 
their  aim  was  not  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Moreover,  when  considering  the 
enormous  Impact  Uny  but  well-organized 
groups  can  have,  one  should  remember  this 
has  always  been  especially  true  of  Latin 
America. 

From  Cortez  to  Castro  bold  conquistadors 
have  managed  to  flummox  disorganized  so- 
cleUes  when  they  attacked.  Fortunately, 
Venezuela  shows  encouraging  signs  of  de- 
veloping a  far  more  vibrant  and  resistant 
structure  than  either  Montezuma  or  Batista. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  "Where  Are  They  Now?"  is  a 
regular  feature  in  the  Washington  Post's 
NeVsweek  magazine  and  deals  with 
celebrities  of  the  past. 

In  the  October  2d  issue,  the  subject 
of  the  question  is  Roscoe  Turner,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  aviation  whose  feats  in 
the  1930's  are  still  remembered  by  avia- 
tion buffs  of  today.  Roscoe  Turner  is  still 
the  warm-hearted,  lovable  individual 
who  rode  in  a  plane  with  a  lion  as  his 
companion. 

His  mustache  is  still  as  waxed  and  his 
eye  as  sharp  as  it  ever  was.  He  has  never 
lost  his  zest  for  aviation  and  lives  it  every 
day:  and  above  all,  he  lives  in  the  future 
and  not  in  the  past. 

I  salute  Roscoe  and  his  charming  wife, 
Madonna.  I'm  proud  to  be  his  friend. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Where  Are  Thet  Now? — Days  or  Mono- 
planes AND  Pylons 

Natty  in  his  sky-blue  tunic,  fawn-colored 
trousers,  gleaming  boots  and  crimson  flying 
helmet,  Roscoe  Turner  cut  a  flamboyant  fig- 
ure In  the  airplane  races  of  the  1930s.  The 
sport  of  closed-course  racing  around  pylons 
continues  to  attract  enthusiasts:  50.000  spec- 
tators turned  out  to  watch  the  65  airplanes 
compete  in  last  weekend's  National  Air  Show 
in  Reno,  Nev.  But  former  speed-king  Turner 
thinks  air  races  are  a  drag  now.  "It's  not  hke 
In  my  day,"  he  says,  "when  we  were  the  ex- 
perimental laboratory  In  aviation."  Turner. 
72.  has  scarcely  slowed  since  the  days  he  was 
winning  the  Thompson  Trophy  three  times, 
the  Harmon  Trophy  twice  and  breaking  seven 
transcontinental  speed  records:  last  month, 
in  a  T-38  Jet,  he  made  his  first  flight  through 
the  sound  barrier.  He  files  often  in  his  Job  as 
the  wealthy  board  chairman  of  the  Roscoe 
Turner  Aeronautical  Corp.  in  Indianapolis  a 
Beech  aircraft  distributor.  He  lives  with  his 
second  wife.  Madonna,  In  a  Tudor-style  house 
on  a  4-acre  estate  (an  auto  fancier,  he  In- 
cludes in  his  collection  a  1929  Packard  phae- 
ton and  a  1960  Bentley) . 

A  Mississippi  farm  boy  who  learned  to  fly 
under  Billy  Mitchell  In  World  War  I,  Turner, 
along  with  Howard  Hughes,  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer  and  Jimmy  DooUttle,  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  famous  fliers.  But  few  air  aces  had 
Turner's  flair  for  self -promotion :  he  waxed 
his  mustache  and  flew  In  his  Wedell-WllUams 
monoplane  speedster— with  his  lion  mascot 
Gilmore  in  the  seat  next  to  him.  GUmore 
logged  25.000  miles  before  he  outgrew  the 
cockpit.  The  lion  died  in  1953,  is  now  stuffed 
and  displayed  In  Turner's  trophy  room.  So 
dashing  was  Turner  that  he  was  the  model 
for  Zack  Mosley's  comic  strip  hero,  Smilin' 
Jack.  He  also  starred  with  Jean  Parker  in  the 
1939  film  'Flight  St  Midnight."  But  If  he  was 
flamboyant,  he  was  durable  too.  "I  was  the 
only  one  who  raced  for  ten  years,"  he  says. 
"I  was  a  headllae  maker  longer  than  any 
other  man  in  avl£.tlon — for  over  fifteen  years." 
He  retired  from  competition  In  1939,  but  con- 
tinues to  fly  "anjrthing  I  can  get  my  hands 
on."  And,  not  surprisingly.  Turner  has  high 
praise  for  today's  fliers.  "They  are  the  finest 
men  there  are  In  the  world.  Physically  and 
mentally  they  are  daredevils." 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Greater 
New  York's  Blue  Shield  United  Medical 
Service,  Inc.,  has  recently  published  the 
following  tribute  to  the  fine  doctors  who 
practice  in  my  State  and  city,  and  who 
sometimes  leave  their  homes  to  bring 
their  healing  arts  to  others  in  less  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  Blue  Shield's 
pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

MESSAGE  FROM  CHABLF.S   M.  BRAKE.  M.D.,   CHAni- 
MAN.  BOARD  OF  DHIECTORS.  BLUE  SHIELD 

Tlie  year  1966  saw  many  outstanding  suc- 
cesses In  the  fight  against  disease  and  illness 
that  Is  being  continually  waged  by  our  doc- 
tors and  hospitals. 

These  victories,  significant  as  they  are, 
must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  one  price- 
less quality  every  doctor,  has  over  and  above 
his  professional  competence.  Is  the  humanity 
that  motivates  him. 

Since  Blue  Shield  Is  one  of  the  prime 
gpo'K.esmen  for  our  physicians,  we  have  pre- 
pared this  series  of  vignettes  which  depict 
the  humanity  and  dedication  of  medical  peo- 
ple In  general,  of  New  York  area  doctors 
and  nurses  In  particular. 

These  stories  have  a  common  theme:  Wher- 
ever there  Is  human  suffering,  there  you  will 
find  doctors  and  nurses  serving,  manifesting 
their  concern  for  others  and  striving  to  help. 
In  New  York  City,  Upstate  New  York,  Long 
Island,  on  a  hospital  ship  in  a  strange  port, 
or  In  Vietnam,  medical  people,  with  whom 
we  are  proud  to  be  associated,  are  helping 
others. 

Greater  New  York's  Blue  Shield  Is  pleased 
to  offer  this  small  tribute  to  the  dedication 
of  doctors  and  medical  people  in  its  operaUng 
area. 

they're  not  all  that  rare 
Women  doctors  love  to  tell  this  story:  A 
woman  physician  was  leaving  the  home  of  a 
patient.  "Walt  a  minute."  she  was  asked.  "I'd 
like  you  to  meet  my  youngsters."  When  they 
appeared  the  mother  said,  "See  children,  this 
la  a  woman  doctor." 

Actually,  women  doctors  aren't  all  that 
rare.  In  fact,  there  are  over  15.000  In  the 
United  States  today,  900  of  them  in  Manhat- 
tan alone.  Their  skills  are  as  varied  as  the 
shades  of  lipstick  they  wear.  Some  are  gyne- 
cologists; obstetricians  or  pediatricians  treat- 
ing only  women  and  children.  But  many  are 
In  general  practice  and  in  many  specialty 
fields. 

Women  physicians  take  pride  In  pointing 
out  that  they  bring  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine many  unique  qualities.  Just  because 
they  !ire  women.  But  they  also  note  that  they 
r  practice  In  the  same  scientific  way  as  their 
male  colleagues. 

It  waa  New  York  City's  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  who.  In  1845.  began  the  first  cru- 
sade to  allow  women  to  receive  a  medical 
education  and  to  practice  In  this  country. 
She  opened  the  New  York  Infirmary  In  1857. 
Another  woman  doctor  was  the  administrator 
of  the  world's  first  clinic  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  also  in  New  York  City.  A 
woman  doctor  was  once  head  of  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Health  and  another  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx  County  Medical  Society. 

Even  among  such  purposeful  women, 
white-haired,  57-year-old  Dr.  Virginia  Apgar, 
who  retired  recently  as  clinical  director  of 
anesthesiology  at  Columbia-Presbyterian's 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  Hospital,  stands  tall. 


A  person  of  extraordinary  energy  and  passion 
for  work,  she's  now  director  of  birth  defect* 
research  for  the  NaUonai  Foundation — 
March  of  DUnea. 

As  surgeon,  anesthesiologist  and  human- 
itarian. Dr.  Apgar  received  the  Weetcheatex 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  1966  award  as 
"The  Woman  of  the  Year."  It  la  made  an- 
nually to  "that  American  woman  who  has 
achieved  outstanding  recognition  In  her 
chosen  field." 

Dr.  Apgar  was  the  first  professor  of  anes- 
thesiology at  Columbia-Presbyterian  and  the 
first  woman  physician  ever  to  hold  a  full 
professorship  there.  She's  best  known 
though,  for  devising  the  Apgar  Score,  a 
method  used  to  gauge  the  health  of  newborn 
Infants. 

"After  being  present  at  17.000  births  I  be- 
came aware  that  the  focus  was  on  the  mother 
rather  than  the  baby,"  she  recalls.  "Often  a 
child  wasn't  examined  until  hours  or  days 
after  birth.  Then,  If  defects  were  detected, 
precious  time  for  Ueatment  was  already 
lost." 

So.  Dr.  Apgar — known  as  "Glnnle" — de- 
veloped her  checklist  to  be  used  within  60 
seconds  after  birth.  Heart  rate,  respiration, 
muscle  tone,  color  and  many  other  things 
are  evaluated.  If  any  of  tiie  tests  aren't  right 
doctors  can  go  to  work  Immediately  to  dis- 
cover what's  wrong. 

As  medical  Innovator,  doctor  and  woman, 
Virginia  Apgar  will  have  left  a  mark  for 
years  to  come. 

WORLD'S    MOST    WELCOME   SHIP 

"That  a  ship  flying  only  the  fiag  of  human- 
ity could  come  and  bring  only  good,  and 
leave  and  ask  nothing  but  understanding. 
Is  a  wonderful  thing." 

So  says  27-year-old  Beverly  Ann  Brecken, 
of  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  a  public  health  nurse 
who  spent  most  of  1966  abroad  the  pri- 
vately-financed S.  S.  Hope,  a  hospital  ship 
staffed  by  American  medical  volunteers  that 
leaves  behind  a  cargo  of  good  will  wherever 
she  sails. 

Project  Hope  (Health  Opportunity  For 
People  Ever>-where)  Just  may  be  America's 
most  effective  effort  In  International  under- 
standing. Visiting  needy  nations,  she  cares 
lor  the  sick.  It's  a  quiet  sort  of  thing,  with 
few  headlines.  But  the  Hope's  good  works 
are  not  soon  forgotten. 

For  the  10  months  blonde,  hazel -eyed 
Beverly  Ann  was  abroad,  the  world's  most 
welcome  vessel  was  tied  to  a  dock  at  Corlnto, 
a  small  port  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  This  was  the  Hope's  fifth  mission. 
Since  her  maiden  voyage  in  1960,  the  hos- 
pital ship  has  been  a  visiting  cener  of  med- 
ical teaching  and  treatment  In  Indonesia, 
South  Vietnam,  Peru  and  Guinea.  This  year 
the  Hope  will  visit  Colombia. 

Everywhere  she  goes,  the  S.S.  Hope  Is  a 
white  symbol  of  America's  concern  for  the 
suffering.  Doctors  from  the  United  States 
donate  their  services  for  two  months  at  a 
time,  flying  in  rotation  to  and  from  wherever 
the  ship  is  berthed  at  the  moment.  Nurses 
get  only  token  pay.  All  are  typical  of  the  new 
breed  of  medical  missionaries  who  are  help- 
ing to  bring  health  to  many  medical -n^or 
nations  around  the  world.  f^ 

In  Nicaragua,  the  Hope's  dedicated  medical 
staff  performed  1.551  major  operations  and 
treated  25,000  people.  More  than  150,000  Im- 
munizations— against  polio,  tetanus,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  diphtheria — were  given. 

Beverly  Ann  remembers  vividly  one  trip 
to  give  Immunizations  In  the  mountain  vil- 
lage of  Achuapa:  "We  rode  for  hours  aboard 
a  1900-vlntage  train.  Then,  in  driving  rain, 
we  switched  to  horses.  I'd  never  ridden  a 
horse  before.  It  was  three  and  a  half  hours 
of  positive  thinking.  We  forded  streams,  went 
up  rocks,  down  rocks,  around  rocks." 

The  Hope's  public  education  programs 
traveled  widely.  Children  laughed  and  shout- 
ed at  Walt  Disney  movies  on  the  importance 
of  boiling  water,  how  to  avoid  parasites,  dig- 
ging a  safe  weU,  or  the  danger  of  files. 


Maternity  clinics  and  clinics  for  tuber- 
culosis, babies  and  diabetes  were  established. 
In  Corlnto.  housewives  held  health  classes  In 
their  homes.  The  staff  from  the  Hope  used 
colorful  charts  and  other  visual  aids  to  dem- 
onstrate how  to  brush  teeth  properly,  why 
vegetables  should  be  virashed  before  eating, 
explain  the  Importance  of  a  balanced  diet 
and  the  health  reasons  for  wearing  shoes. 

"My  most  satisfying  work  was  with  the 
children."  Beverly  Ann  remembers.  "I'U  never 
forget  their  big,  brown  eyes  and  sweet,  shy 
smiles." 

When  the  Hope — the  principal  activity  of 
the  People-to-People  Health  Foundation — 
left  Corlnto  last  November  to  return  to  the 
U.S.  for  overhaul,  some  20.000  people  lined 
the  dock  and  adjoining  beach.  There  was 
no  ceremony,  no  speechmaklng.  Just  simple 
Nlcaraguan  people  coming  to  tell  their  friends 
from  the  north  how  much  they  appreciated 
the  peaceful  visit. 

THE    INSULT    SX7PREMX 

Burns,  one  of  the  greateet  Insults  to  which 
the  human  body  can  be  subjected,  axe  a 
worldwide  calamity.  More  than  8,000  persona 
die  from  burns  in  the  United  States  each 
year,  and  another  300,000  are  hospitalized. 
One  morning  last  winter,  a  slren-scream- 
Ing  ambulance  delivered  one  of  these  victims 
to  the  emergency  room  of  the  Vassar  Brothers 
Hospital  In  Poughkeepsle,  N.Y.  He  was  a 
migrant  worker,  who  wandered  the  roads. 
He  had  no  money,  no  hospital  or  medical 
Insurance. 

Seeking  shelter  from  the  cold,  the  41-year- 
o!d  man  had  climbed  Into  an  abandoned  car 
behind  a  garage  on  the  banks  of  the  ley 
Hudson.  He  fell  asleep  with  a  lighted  ciga- 
rette In  his  hand  and  set  himself  and  the 
car  afire.  By  the  time  police  were  attracted 
by  the  fiames.  and  pulled  him  free,  34  per- 
cent of  his  body — scalp,  face,  neck,  shotilders, 
chest,  arms,  hands — was  seared  with  second- 
and  third -degree  burns.  Smoke  from  the 
burning  upholstery  had  poisoned  his  lungs. 
"He  was  wearing  only  a  pair  of  socks  when 
we  got  him."  remembers  Mrs.  Mary  Halght, 
23,  the  nurse  on  duty  In  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room  at  8:30  that  Sunday  morning. 
"Everything  else  was  burned  off.  His  hair  was 
all  gone.  He  was  Ln  a  lot  of  pain." 

Mrs.  Halght,  two  other  nurses  and  an  In- 
tern worked  swiftly.  A  painkiller  wa«  admin- 
istered. A  surgeon,  on  his  hospital  rounds, 
was  summoned  to  the  grotmd-floor  emer- 
gency room. 

As  the  man's  damaged  lungs  gasped  for  air, 
the  surgeon  ordered  a  tracheotomy.  Skill- 
fully, he  made  an  incision  In  the  throat.  A 
tube  from  a  suction  pump  was  Inserted. 
Fluids  were  started,  blood  samples  taken. 

Two  and  a  half  hours  after  arrival,  flxilds 
still  fiowlng  into  him  from  suspended  bottles, 
the  semi-conscious  man  was  wheeled  upstairs 
two  fioors  to  the  Intensive  care  unit. 

Mrs.  Janet  Kochls,  25.  the  niu^e  In  charge 
of  the  unit,  and  her  assistants  moved  to 
help.  New  suction  pump  tubes  were  attached. 
Constant  blood  pressure  readings  were  taken. 
More  fiuids  were  given — over  7,300  oc  In  the 
first  72  hou'3  In  the  hospital  alone.  The  loss 
of  regular  body  fluids  through  open  burn 
wounds  can  impair  or  slow  down  the  func- 
tion of  such  vital  organs  as  the  kidneys,  heart 
or  liver,  causing  death. 

The  major  cause  of  burn  deaths,  though. 
Is  Infection.  Within  24  hours  after  an  Injury 
as  many  as  100  million  deadly  bacteria  can 
inv.ade  each  gram  of  blistered  or  charred  body 
tissue.  On  the  third  day,  the  Poughkeepsle 
victim's  open  wounds  were  covered  with  his 
first  dressings  as  a  protection  against  con- 
tamination. He  was  shifted  from  Intensive 
care  to  a  private  room  for  further  protection. 
Nurses  stayed  on  duty  around  the  clock. 
On  the  12th  day  a  urinary  tract  Infection 
fla-ed  up.  Fever  was  104*.  A  specialist  was 
called.  The  crisis  passed.  Stll  the  care  con- 
tinued, over  200  hours  of  special  nursing 
duty  a  week,  for  Just  one  i)erson. 
During  the  third  week  the  victim's  tern- 
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perature  began  to  ootne  down.  His  blood  pres- 
svixe  returned  almost  to  normal.  Appetite  In- 
creased. Breathing  wae  better. 

Skin  grafting,  to  cover  tbe  deep  bums,  be- 
gan In  tne  fourth  week,  "niere  wae  more  In 
the  fifth  week,  sttl  more  In  the  seventh. 

The  man's  son  was  located — he  was  serv- 
ing In  the  Army.  The  youth  arrived  one  day 
2V^  months  after  bis  father  was  biirned,  and 
took  Mm  out  of  the  hoepdtal.  Outpatient 
treatznent  continued.  Today  the  man  Is  at 
work.  A  lot  of  his  hair  U  gone.  He  has 
permanent  scars  on  his  scalp,  neck,  chest  and 
arms.  But  he's  alive. 

The  estimated  hospital,  nursing,  medical 
and  doctor's  oosts  for  this  one  case  were  more 
than  •12,000. 

Prom  the  beginning,  everyone  knew  they 
wouldn't  be  paid.  It  didn't  matter.  This  was 
hiun&nlty  at  work.  Everything  else  was 
secondary.  The  measure  of  medicine  Is  the 
therapy. 

THET  FILL  A  NEED 

Far  out  on  Long  Island  last  year,  a  father  of 
Tour  children,  returning  home  from  his  night 
job,  doaed  at  the  wheel  of  his  car.  He  crashed 
bead-on  Into  a  truck. 

Although  the  accident  occurred  near  a  very 
small  town,  there  were  two  physici£ins  at  the 
scene  In  a  hurry.  They  treated  the  victim, 
began  Intravenous  feeding  for  shock.  They 
called  the  well-equipped  hospital  at  Blver- 
head,  30  miles  away.  Three  surgeons  and 
more  blood  plasma  were  waiting  for  the  in- 
jured man  when  he  arrived  there  by  ambu- 
lance. The  two  country  doctors  continued 
treatment  along  the  way.  By  the  time  the 
victim  reached  the  hospital  he  was  out  of 
shock.  Nine  weeks  later  he  was  back  at  work. 

It  was  not  Just  luck  that  the  two  doctors 
who  saved  this  man's  life  were  practicing 
medicine  In  the  small  Long  Island  town.  They 
were  there  because  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  a  special  committee  to  provide 
physicians  for  towns  In  need  of  them. 

The  A.M.A.  has  78  such  committees,  all 
working  on  different  problems.  Top  doctors 
volunteer  to  serve  on  them.  No  matter  what 
health  problem  you  name,  the  best  medical 
brains  in  the  country,  through  national, 
state  and  local  groups,  are  taclcllng  it.  Their 
reports,  conferences  and  exhibits  keep  the 
nation's  200,000  doctors  Informed.  The  result 
is  that  everyone's  doctor  always  has  the  best 
of  his  colleagues  helping  him. 

The  greatest  asset  that  anyone  can  have  is 
good  health.  But  modern  medicine,  vrlth  all 
Its  specialties  and  new  discoveries,  is  compli- 
cated. Patients  have  every  right  to  ask,  "How 
do  I  know  I  am  getting  the  best  care?" 

One  way  proper  care  Is  assured  Is  by  the 
rigorous  tests  and  continuing  study  required 
of  doctors  to  qualify  them  for  a  specialty 
after  completing  their  initial  long  medical 
training.  In  addition,  once  they  begin  prac- 
tice, committees  of  doctors  constantly  check 
on  bow  they  meet  professional  standards. 

"There  are  medical  review  committees  in 
hospitals,**  reports  Dr.  Waring  Willis,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Society's  Com- 
mission on  Standards  of  Medical  Care.  "They 
study  case  records  to  make  svire  that  preset 
Ideals  are  met.  These  doctor-stafied  commit- 
tees are  constantly  being  exchanged  among 
hospitals  BO  colleagues  are  not  auditing  each 
other." 

No  other  profession  makes  as  many  tests 
of  members'  competence  as  does  medicine. 
Many  things  are  looked  for:  Was  the  opera- 
tion necessary?  Were  the  best  procedures 
used?  If  something  is  wrong,  the  committees 
pinpoint  it 

All  of  this  is  time-consuming.  The  average 
doctor  spends  15  to  20  percent  of  his  time  on 
committee  work  or  in  postgraduate  study  to 
keep  abreast  of  medical  changes  and  ad- 
vances. It  is  work  for  which  he  is  never  paid. 
It's  part  of  his  life-long  responsibility  and 
education. 

Often,  committee  doctors  take  direct  action 
to  get  things  done  that  will  make  the  country 
healthier  and  safer.  For  example,  ten  years 


ago,  hanjly  anyone  bought  a  car  with  seat- 
belts  installed.  That  year  the  AMA  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Aspects  of  Automotive  Safety 
began  to  crusade  for  them.  Today,  seat  belts 
are   standard   equipment. 

Patients  aeldom  hear  about  such  contri- 
butions. But  they  are  taken  to  Improve  health 
and  life  for  everyone. 

MEDICAL    SAMARITAN 

Two  barefoot  South  Vietnamese  farmers 
carried  a  neighbor  into  the  Tra  Vinh  pro- 
vincial hospital  in  the  steaming  Mekong 
Delta  south  of  Saigon.  There  was  a  gaping 
wound  in  his  neck. 

"A  tracheotomy,"  the  hospital's  American 
doctor  decided  after  a  quick  examination.  In 
a  few  days  the  farmer  was  learning  to  speak 
again  by  holding  his  finger  over  the  tube  in 
his  throat.  He  told  of  being  attacked  by  Vlet- 
Cong  guerrillas  while  working  in  his  rice 
paddy.  They  had  cut  his  throat  with  a  pair 
of   rusty   scissors. 

Typical  of  these  American  medical  Samari- 
tans is  Dr.  Samuel  W.  MlUs,  Jr..  a  Middle- 
town.  N.Y.,  surgeon.  He  was  a  voltinteer  in  a 
continuing  humanitarian  program  under 
which  U.S.  doctors  serve  60  days  without  pay 
in  South  Vietnam's  pathetically  few  and 
poorly-equipped  civilian  medical  facilities. 

These  dedicated  physicians  staff  16  pro- 
vincial hospitals  but  are  only  a  patch  on 
local  medical  needs.  With  a  population  of 
about  16  million.  South  Vietnam  has  fewer 
than  1,000  physicians,  and  only  200  are  In 
fuUtlme  civilian  practice.  The  rest  are  either 
in  the  armed  forces  or  engaged  in  teaching. 
Several  provinces  with  populations  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  no  doctor  at  all. 

Transportation  problems,  Viet  Cong  ac- 
tivity, and  other  obstacles  often  make  it 
difficult  for  the  Americans  to  carry  out  their 
work.  Medical  supplies  are  hard  to  come  by. 
At  Tra  Vinh.  Dr.  Mills  often  used  rubber 
gloves  with  the  tips  cut  off  as  valves  for 
chest  drainage.  Traction  devices  were  made  of 
old  plumber's  pipe,  clotheslines  and  bricks. 

The  Tra  Vinh  hospital  Itself,  old  and  anti- 
quated, was  overcrowded.  Two  to  three  pa- 
tients to  a  bed  were  common.  Sanitation  was 
scant.  In  the  surrounding  countryside,  rare 
and  exotic  diseases  flourished.  Pour-fifths  of 
the  population  had  been  Infected  at  one  time 
or  another  with  trachoma.  Lepers  roamed  the 
streets. 

"The  maternal  death  rate  was  25  times 
higher  than  in  America,"  says  Dr.  Mills. 
"More  than  half  the  children  never  reach 
their  fifth  birthday.  Life  expectancy  Is  only 
35  years.  Nowhere  Is  the  water  safe  for  drink- 
ing." 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  toll  of  civilian  war 
wounded  mounts  each  day.  It  was  to  help 
ease  this  suffering  that  44-year-old  Dr.  Mills — 
the  third  generation  of  his  family  to  practice 
medicine  In  Mlddletown — entered  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  Volunteer  Physi- 
cians for  Vietnam  program.  He  was  given  his 
transportation  and  an  expense  allowance  of 
tlO  a  day.  Otherwise  his  services  were  entirely 
unpaid. 

"I  have  four  children  and  I  got  the  Idea 
that  young  people  today  think  that  the  adult 
establishment  la  preoccupied  with  material- 
ism," says  Dr.  Mills.  "I  welcomed  the  idea  to 
show  some  grain  of  idealism." 

Arriving  in  Vietnam,  he  was  told:  "You  are 
not  a  surgeon  or  a  cardiologist  or  any  other 
specialist  any  more.  You're  a  doctor,  and  you 
do  whatever  there  is  to  be  done." 

At  Tra  Vinh,  thovigh  constantly  harassed 
and  terrorized  by  the  Viet  Cong,  Dr.  Mills 
did  do  everything.  *T)au"  (pain)  was  every- 
where. Ten  or  12  major  operations  were  the 
average  every  day.  He  says  of  the  hospital- 
ized :  "They  bleed  Uke  hell  and  die  like  files." 

When  he  returned  home.  Dr.  MUls  was 
honored  as  Middletown's  1966  "Citizen  of  the 
Year."  In  giving  the  award,  A.  N.  Romm, 
editor  of  the  Mlddletown  Times  Herald-Rec- 
ord, applauded: 

"Primarily,  what  Dr.  Mills  did  In  going  to 
Vietnam  was  to  make  a  voyage  of  conscience. 


He  told  bis  children  and  all  children  th«t 
the  adult  world  isnt  always  and  hopelessly 
materialistic." 

mtmna  the  bight  spot 

A  small  factory  had  to  cease  operationj 
when  a  vital  piece  of  machinery  broke  down. 
The  firm's  mechanics  couldn't  get  the  thing 
working  again,  so  an  outside  expert  was  called 
In.  He  looked  the  situation  over  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  then  took  a  hammer  and  tapped 
the  machine  at  a  certain  spot.  It  started 
running  beautifully. 

When  the  expert  submitted  a  bill  for  $ioo, 
the  plant  owner  hit  the  celling.  He  demanded 
an  itemized  statement.  The  expert  wrote  one 
out:  "Por  hitting  machine,  $1;  for  knowing 
where  to  hit,  *99." 

Helping  other  doctors  And  the  right  spot 
to  hit  are  learned  specialists  In  laboratory 
medicine.  They  are  known  as  pathologists. 
Pew  physicians  today  will  make  a  final  diag- 
nosis of  any  major  ailment — tuberculosis, 
cancer,  diabetes,  pernicious  anemia,  thyroid 
disease,  to  name  Just  a  few — without  the 
assistance  of  one  of  these  skilled  medical 
detectives. 

What  the  pathologist  finds  Is  always  shared 
with  the  patient's  own  doctor,  who  combines 
the  laboratory  results  with  his  own  watchful 
eye,  alert  ear,  tactful  finger,  and  logical  mind 
to  arrive  at  a  final  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  skill  of  these  scientific  factfinders  was 
typified  last  year  by  a  case  at  the  Northern 
Weetchester  Hospital  in  Mt.  Klsco. 

A  42 -year-old  woman  went  to  her  family 
physician.  "I  dont  feel  right,"  was  about  all 
she  could  tell  bim.  He  could  find  no  objective 
evidence  of  anything  wrong.  StUl  the  woman 
complained.  She  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
for  further  checking. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Pox,  67,  one  of  the  nation's 
6.000  certified  pathologists,  who  is  director 
of  Northern  Westchester's  laboratories  as 
well  as  chief  of  its  medical  staff,  took  over, 
along  with  hie  technicians.  In  three  days' 
time  more  than  20  tests  were  performed. 
Blood,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  esophagus,  stom- 
ach— the  functions  of  all  were  examined. 
Nothing  appeared  abnormal. 

Dr.  Fox,  a  quiet  man  who  has  kept  com- 
pany with  a  mlBcroscope  most  of  his  pro- 
fessional life,  consulted  again  with  the  pa- 
tient's doctor.  "Let's  try  a  liver  scan. "  he 
suggested. 

In  this  procedure  a  radioactive  dye  is  con- 
centrated in  the  liver.  An  electronic  scanner 
traces  the  dye  and  records  its  tracings  on 
sensitized  paper  and  the  pathologist  then 
analyzes  it  for  lightened  or  darkened  spou 
which  might  be  Indications  of  abnormality. 

"We  found  an  abnormal  spot."  Dr.  Fox  re- 
calls. "But  what  was  it?  An  abscess?  A  tu- 
mor? Cyst?" 

To  find  out  for  sure,  the  woman's  doctor 
decided  upon  an  exploratory  operation.  A 
surgeon  was  consulted.  Next  morning  the 
operation  was  performed.  An  abscess  was 
located  deep  in  the  liver.  The  contents  were 
drained,  and  a  section  of  tissue  w^as  cut 
away  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  abscess. 
Both  were  examined  by  Dr.  Pox.  who  used, 
among  other  tools,  a  450-power  microecope. 

The  patient  had  hardly  returned  to  her 
own  room  from  the  operating  theater  when 
Dr.  Pox  reported  his  findings:  The  woman's 
liver  hadj^een  Invaded  by  amoeba,  probably 
through  contaminated  water  or  food,  and 
they  ware  destroying  the  tissues.  With  this 
precise  knowledge,  the  woman's  doctor  pre- 
scribed sp>eclfic  drugs.  Within  a  month  she 
was  fully  recovered. 

Challenges  like  these  give  pathologists  an 
immense  satisfaction  In  their  work. 

"I  can  see  positive  benefits,"  says  Dr.  Pox. 
"I  know  I  am  helping  to  transfer  knowledge 
to  application." 

some  got  headlines 

Since  the  Nobel  prizes  were  established  in 

1901  under  the  will  of  Alfred  Bernhard  Nobel. 

the    Swedish   inventor   of    dynamite,    89  of 

these  prestigious  awards  have  gone  to  th* 
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United  States.  Twenty-seven  have  been  for 
achievements  in  medicine.  The  last  two  were 
given  last  year. 

The  1966  medical  laureates  were  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Huggins,  65,  professor  of  surgery 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Prancls 
Peyton  Rous.  87,  pathologist  at  Rockefeller 
University  in  New  York  City,  who  were  hon- 
ored jointly  for  their  research  in  cancer.  Dr. 
Huggins  was  cited  for  his  discoveries  con- 
cerning hormonal  treatment  of  cancer  of 
the  prostate;  Dr.  Rous  for  his  discovery  of 
tumor-Inducing  viruses.  For  Dr.  Rous,  tlie 
prize  crowned  a  long  list  of  honors  dating 
back  to  1910. 

Medical  scientists  don't  work  for  prizes. 
They  never  deliberately  seek  recognition.  Yet 
hundreds  of  New  York  area  doctors  were 
honored  in  1966  for  courage  and  creativity  on 
many  medical  fronts.  Some  of  them  got  head- 
lines: others  were  saluted  only  by  their  col- 
leagues. 

Dr.  George  Emile  Palade,  of  Rockefeller 
University's  Department  of  Cytology,  was  a 
double  winner.  He  received  two  of  the  na- 
tion's highest  awards  for  biological  reserach 
within  ten  days  last  November.  First  came 
the  $10,000  Albert  Lasker  Basic  Medical  Re- 
search Award  for  1966,  followed  by  the  $6,500 
T.  Duckett  Jones  Memorial  Award  of  the 
Helen  Hay  Whitney  Foundation. 

Dr.  Palade,  a  black-haired,  dark-eyed,  trim, 
courtly,  54-year-old  Romanian-American,  has 
altered  many  long-held  concepts  about  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  human  cell. 
His  goal  is  to  define  all  the  patterns  of  these 
incredibly  small  and  fantastically  complex 
structures,  and  thus  perhaps  find  answers  to 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  cancer  and  other 
unconquered  diseases. 

Some  of  the  other  honors  won  by  area 
doctors :  ^ 

Dr.  Erwin  H.  Rock  of  Yonkers,  NY.,  was 
cited  by  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal- 
mology and  Otolaryngology  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  medical  education  through 
motion  pictures,  particularly  color  films  he 
took  of  operations  In  which  he  reconstructed 
ears  for  children  born  deaf  and  whose  hear- 
ing never  developed. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Winters,  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics. College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
won  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  E. 
Mead  Johnson  Award  for  his  original  and 
imlque  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  the  biochemical  and  physiological  mech- 
anisms controlling  acid-base  equilibrium  and 
electrolyte  metabolism. 
,  Dr,  Elvln  A.  Kabat,  a  professor  of  mlcro- 
T^lology  at  Columbia  University,  received  the 
IsSfiL^ferl  Landsteiner  Memorial  Award  of 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks  for 
demonstrating,  among  other  things,  l^hat  an- 
'658*169  are  gamma  globulins  and  that  Im- 
I  muntHpgiC  reactions  may  be  studied  quantl- 
I  tatlveiy: 

(       The  list  is  long.  Goals  are  demanding  and 
Vexact.    Courage   walks   through    the    labora- 
t<»tes    in    step    with    creativity.   Persistence 
and  patience  are  paramount. 

It  was  back  In  1911  that  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner Dr.  Rous  made  one  of  his  first  major 
breakthroughs  in  the  war  against  cancer, 
indicating  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  by 
viruses.  In  World  War  I,  he  developed  tech- 
niques for  storing  blood  that  are  still  used 
today.  He  cleared  the  way  for  modem  ways 
of  treating  liver  and  digestive  diseases  in 
the  1920s.  With  a  co-worker  in  the  '306,  Dr. 
Rous  devised  an  ingenious  system  of  isolating 
certain  cells  from  the  bloodstream  by  use 
of  a  magnet,  which  opened  up  whole  new 
areas  of  research  on  blood  cells  and  anti- 
bodies. And  Dr.  Rous'  wide-ranging  work  and 
discoveries  go  on. 

New  York's  doctors  and  medical  scientists 
never  stop  the  search.  Science  still  does  not 
know  what  makes  the  blood  clot,  or  the 
heart  beat,  or  why  cells  run  wild  and  become 
cancerous,  or  why  some  babies  are  bom  Im- 
perfect. 


For  physicians,  as  for  mariners,  the  prayer 
remains: 

"Oh,  Lord.  Thy  Sea  is  so  vast  and  my  bark 
Is  so  small   .   .  ." 

RESEARCH,  ALWATS  RESEAKCK 

"We  must  make  sure  no  Ufe-savlng  dis- 
covery is  locked  up  In  the  laboratory,"  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  told  directors  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at  a 'meet- 
ing in  the  White  House  in  June   1966. 

New  York's  medical  researchers  affirms  this 
belief  in  many  ways,  spending  lonely,  iso- 
lated days  or  weeks  or  years  trailing  elusive 
truths  and  trends  out  of  test  tubes. 

Before  there  Is  discovery,  everything  starts 
with  a  dream.  Then  fantasy  becomes  fact. 
New  medical  knowledge  is  generated.  Trials 
turn  to  treatment. 

Always,  though,  there  must  be  research  in 
order  to  achieve  victory.  At  Brooklyn's 
Malmonides  Medical  Center.  48-year-old  Dr. 
Adrian  Kantrowltz,  son  of  a  general  prac- 
titioner, has  been  working  for  a  long  time  to 
perfect  a  device  to  pump  blood  artificially, 
thus  allowing  the  heart  organ  time  to  rest 
while  it  heals  itself. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Kantrowltz 
successfully  Implanted  one  of  his  heart 
pumps  Inside  a  heart  attack  victim.  For  this 
advance,  he  was  honored  by  the  Berk  Foun- 
dation, along  with  Dr.  Michael  DeBakey.  ol 
Houston.  Tex.,  who  is  working  along  a  similar 
but  separate  line  of  research. 

Far  less  complicated  than  Dr.  Kantrowltz's 
manmade  heart  replacement  is  the  simple 
rubber  band  used  by  Dr.  Samuel  Karelitz,  a 
pediatrician  at  Long  Island  Jewish  Hospital, 
to  probe  the  causes  and  effects  of  brain  dam- 
age in  children.  Dr.  Karelitz  has  found  that 
a  normal  baby's  bellov>-lng  response  when  a 
rubber  band  is  snapped  on  the  bottom  of  his 
foot  is  different  from  that  of  a  baby  with 
brain  damage.  He  has  also  learned  that  a 
brain-damaged  child  requires  more  snaps  to 
provoke  crying  than   a  normal   baby. 

Simple  as  the  test  sounds,  perfecting  it  was 
tedious  work.  "We  made  recordings  of  normal 
infants  crying  from  birth  right  through  the 
second  year  of  life  to  learn  the  chronology 
of  their  pre-speech  sound."  says  Dr.  Karelitz. 
"We  accumulated  thousands  of  recordings 
and  then  we. went  ahead  trying  to  see  if  we 
could  detect  differences.  The  brighter  Infant 
was  found  to  pass  through  the  stages  of  cry- 
ing, gibberish,  and  speech  more  quickly  than 
one  who  ultimately  measures  a  lower  Intel- 
ligence." 

Dr.  Karelitz's  eventual  aim  is  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  Intelligence  on  the  basis  of  the 
sounds  made  before  speech. 

Intricate  or  simple,  medical  research  into 
both  cure  and  comfort  advances  with  length- 
ening strides.  It  stands — today  as  tomorrow — 
a  dynamic  equilibrium  between  the  genera- 
tion of  knowledge  and  its  effective  use  to 
improve  health  and  life. 

James  Winchester. 


Resolution  1 — A  Plac  Law 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  State  Council  of  Ten- 
nessee, Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics, that 

Whereas,  fifty  states  have  laws  against  the 
desecration  of  "the  flag,  but  fail  to  enforce 
them;    and 

Whereas,  at  various  places  and  times  In 
recent  years  the  flag  was  desecrated;   and 

Whereas,  a  demonstration  occurred  last 
April  in  Central  Park.  New  York  City,  as  100.- 
000  viewed  the  burning  of  the  Flag,  but  no 
arrests  were  made:  and 

Whereas,  many  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  Congress  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, to  burn  or  desecrate  the  flag,  but  are 
bottled  up  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  State  Council  of  Ten- 
nessee. Junior  Order  United  American  Me- 
chanics, In  session  assembled  this  18th  day 
of  August,  1967,  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  that  we 
advocate  speedy  action  by  the  Congress  on 
legislation  which  would  make  It  a  Federal 
offense  to  burn  or  desecrate  the  fiag,  and  to 
provide  a  severe  penalty  therefore;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  resolution 
be  given  wide  publicity  among  our  member- 
ship and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives. 

W.  S.  WHrrr-ET. 
Sam  E.  Hill. 
Earl  Brewer. 

Motion  made  by  E.  L.  Eolen.  Seconded  by 
Floyd  Amos.  TTils  resolution  be  adopted.  Vote 
taken  and  carried. 


To  Protect  Our  Flag 


War  on  Poverty  Calmed  Situations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TEMNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20,  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  State  Council  of 
Tennessee,  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  the  following  resolution 
supporting  legislation  to  prohibit  the 
desecration  to  the  flag  tros  adopted. 

I  insert  this  resolution  in  Uie  Appendix 
<rf  the  Record: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  continues  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  in  this  Congress  about  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  what  I  consider  unfair  and 
irrational  attack.  It  has,  for  example, 
been  blamed  by  some  for  the  tragic  riots 
of  the  past  summer,  despite  what  I  feel 
have  been  exemplary  efforts  by  OEO  to 
deal  with  the  root  causes  of  the  riots. 
Recently,  the  Macomb  Daily,  a  news- 
paper in  my  district,  printed  an  editorial 
headlined  "In  Our  Opinion:  War  on 
Poverty  Calmed  Situations."  The  edito- 
rial begins : 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  must  be  doing  something  right. 

It  continues  by  citing  the  record  of 
OEO  work  in  riot  prevention  during  the 
past  summer.  Because  I  feel  this  editorial 
from  the  Macomb  Daily  puts  the  role  of 
OEO  in  clear  focus,  I  include  the  editorial 
in  the  Record  : 

In  OtTR  Opinion — War  on  Povebtt   Calmed 
Situations 

Despite  the  blasts  of  critics,  the  War  on 
Poverty  mtist  be  doing  something  right. 

In  32  cities  in  which  there  were  no  riots 
or  civU  disorders  this  summer,  most  of  the 
local  authorities  credited  the  summer  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  helping  to  prevent  violence. 

This  is  what  they  told  the  OK)  in  a  nation- 
wide survey  In  which  OEO  inspectors  talked 
to   mayors,    police    chiefs.    Juvenile    Judges, 
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bea<l8  of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
otber  leading  citizens. 

Not  one  police  chief  at  mayor  blamed  War 
on  Porerty  programs  for  belgbtenlog  ten- 
sions, and  In  16  dtles,  local  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies  were  praised  for  calming  down 
bcul  situations  in  specific  instances. 

In  14  dtles,  municipal  police  departments 
and  CAAs  had  joint  programs  to  prevent 
riots.  In  eight  cities,  the  juvenile  arrest  rate 
went  down  this  sunmier  as  a  result,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  Increased  availabUlty  of  stammer 
jobs. 

There  Is  also  negative  evidence  encourag- 
ing to  the  War  on  Poverty: 

In  the  32  ciUee  that  did  experience  riots, 
only  16  of  the  more  than  30,000  CAA  em- 
ploye* In  those  cities  were  arrested  for  tak- 
ing part  In  them. 

More  than  $300  million  worth  of  property 
damage  was  done  in  riot  cities,  says  the  OEX>, 
yet  not  one  of  its  344  buildings  In  the  heart 
of  the  riot  areas  was  burned  or  destroyed. 

Total  damage  to  Community  Action  build- 
ings was  $1,840  for  seven  sets  of  broken  win- 
dows. 


Problems  of  Federal  Debt  Management 

EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27.  1967 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Infla- 
tion, Federal  debt,  priorities  In  spend- 
ing, taxes,  balance  of  payments,  Interest 
rates,  and  deficit  financing  are  all  sub- 
jects of  major  Importance  In  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation. 

Significant  contributions  to  this  Im- 
portant economic  dialog  are  made  by 
two  recently  published  articles:  "Prob- 
lems of  Federal  Debt  Management"  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Representative  Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis, 
and  "The  Inexcusable  Inflation"  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Representative  Curtis,  writing  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  National  Asso- 
ciated Businessmen,  Inc.,  exposes  what 
he  terms  the  fallacies  of  the  new  eco- 
nomics. The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
argues  that  a  "tax  Increase  is  a  gratui- 
tous insult  to  the  public." 

Both  articles  deserve  thoughtful  at- 
tention. I  Insert  them  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Problems  of  Federal  Debt  Management 
(By  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 

(Foreword. — The  following  article  was  pre- 
pared for  National  Associated  Businessmen, 
Inc.  by  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (R- 
Mo.).  It  brings  to  our  members  and  others 
who  read  It  a  fresh  and  wholesome  insight 
Into  the  vital  problems  of  Federal  fiscal 
policy,  particularly  those  arising  from  large 
continuing  deficits  and  a  huge  and  rapidly 
increasing  Federal  debt.  We  believe  that  this 
analysis  of  the  "Problems  of  Federal  Debt 
Management"  Is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
been  made.  It  is  easily  read  because  of  its 
clarity,  non- technical  language,  and  forth- 
right conclusions.  It  should  api>eal  not  only 
to  businessmen  but  to  all  others  who  watch 
with  grave  concern  the  continual  decline  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and  the 
growing  threat  to  the  Nation's  solvency. 

(Congresman  Curtis  has  served  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  continuously  since 
1951.  He  la  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 


mittee, the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  Al- 
though a  lawyer  by  profession.  Congressman 
Curtis  Is  also  an  able  economist.  Among  his 
colleagues  and  his  constituents  he  Is  known 
as  a  man  who  does  his  "homework,"  one 
sample  of  which  is  the  article  that  follows.) 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  the 
New  Economics  (the  economic  gospel  of  the 
present  Admlnlstratoin)  Is  its  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  debt  and  debt  man- 
agement and  its  concomitant  lack  of  concern 
about  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  society. 
It  Is  both  unwise  and  unrealistic  to  attempt 
any  analysis  of  the  Nation's  economic  health 
without  considering  its  wealth  and  discuss- 
ing such  Issues  as  the  proper  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  the  probable  economic  results 
of  additions  to  the  debt  at  any  given  time, 
including  the  pre.sent  time. 

Anyone  who  raises  questions  about  the 
economic  soundness  of  debt  financing  Is 
likely  to  face  the  accusation  that  he  thinks 
that  debt  is  inherently  evil.  This  accusation 
Is  Just  a  straw  man.  however,  designed  to 
disguise  the  real  Issues  and  harsh  economic 
realities  which  confront  us.  No  one  really 
thinks  that  debt  is  evil  per  se.  But  debt  is 
an  economic  tool,  like  fire,  which  can  be  very 
beneficial  If  properly  used  and  very  destruc- 
tive If  misused.  Every  businessman  knows 
that  debt  can  be  wealth -creating,  neutral,  or 
wealth-destroying,  depending  on  how  the 
funds  acquired  by  debt  are  spent.  If  spent 
to  acquire  productive  assets  and  enhance  the 
business'  productive  capacity,  they  produce 
wealth  and  Increase  purchasing  p>ower.  If 
used  to  fight  a  war  (protect  the  wealth  we 
already  have)  they  can  eat  up  our  wealth. 
It  Is  senseless  to  talk  about  the  merits  of 
debt  in  the  abstract  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  spending  to  be  made  through  debt 
financing.  The  real  question  for  government 
is — are  the  funds  borrowed  from  the  public 
going  to  be  used  for  permanent  additions  to 
the  nation's  wealth  or  for  temporay  Income- 
sUmulatlon  schemes  (which  can  eat  up 
wealth)  ?  Wealth  in  this  context  means  both 
the  nation's  stock  of  physical  capital  (ma- 
chinery, buildings,  etc.)  and  Its  equally  Im- 
portant stock  of  human  capital  (the  knowl- 
edge within  the  society  and  the  range  of 
skills  in  the  labor  force) . 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  use  the  tool 
of  debt  financing,  we  must  also  consider  the 
level  of  the  Federal  debt.  If  the  debt  is 
already  too  high  In  relation  to  the  economic 
ecUvity  and  wealth  of  the  society,  we  should 
then  be  very  reluctant  to  use  debt  other 
than  to  finance  emergencies  and  avoid  other 
projects  no  matter  how  worthwhile.  Even 
financing  an  emergency,  such  as  war  (which 
eats  up  wealth),  requires  that  the  proper 
debt  ratio  be  sought  as  soon  as  possible  after 
tlie  emergency  is  over. 

What  should  be  the  proper  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt?  This  question  cannot  l>e  answered 
in  a  vacuum,  but  must  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  wealth  and  economic  activity  In 
the  society.  Common  business  sense  tells  us 
that  a  corporation  with  sales  of  $100  million 
can  support  a  greater  debt  burden  than  a 
corporation  with  sales  of  $1  million,  and  this 
is  equally  true  of  th,i  Federal  government. 
The  economic  activity  of  the  society  (GNP) 
through  the  Federal  income  tax  system  con- 
stitutes the  basis  for  servicing  and  financing 
the  Federal  debt,  and  must  be  related  to  the 
amount  of  debt  that  can  be  economically 
utilized. 

Instead  of  using  the  Debt-GNP  ratio  as  a 
point  of  discussion,  the  New  Economists  seek 
to  avoid  the  very  issue  they  raise  by  citing 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  debt  was  124%  of 
GNP  In  1946  and  was  only  45%  of  GNP  In 
1966,  and  then  concluding  we  are  In  a  healthy 
fiscal  situation.  They  Imply  that  the  economy 
can  support  a  much  higher  debt  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  due  to  the  Increase  In  GNP  since 
1946.  The  fallacy  in  the  theory  of  the  New 
Economists  lies  In  the  selection  of  the  year 
1946  as  a  benchmark.  Is  1946  the  year  from 


which  our  progress  (if  any)  in  debt  reduc- 
tion la  to  b«  measured?  The  United  States  of 
necessity  financed  World  War  n  heavily  bj 
debt  unparalleled  In  our  nation's  history. 
The  question  is  not  what  the  ratio  was  is 
1946,  but  what  It  should  be.  From  1870  to 
1940  the  ratio  of  debt  to  GNP  in  peacetlot 
never  rose  above  20% . 

There  is  Uttle  reason  for  rejoicing  at  a 
reduction  of  this  ratio  (which  took  over  Jo 
years)  from  its  swollen  post-war  peak  to  a 
level  more  than  double  that  which  histori- 
cally prevailed  in  the  periods  when  tlw 
United  States  was  growing  most  rapidly.  The 
present  level  of  the  Federal  debt  gives  Uttle 
flexibility  to  cope  with  possible  futvue  wan 
or  economic  crises  which  could  require  ex- 
tensive deficit  financing. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  in 
the  burden  of  the  debt  (as  measured  by  the 
debt-GNP  ratio)  Is  due  to  the  serious  depre- 
ciation of  the  dollar's  value  since  1946.  Thu 
Is  one  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  debt, 
because,  through  Inflation,  the  government 
can  pay  off  Its  fixed  obligations  with  dolian 
that  are  now  worth  less.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
economically  costly  and  socially  Inequitable 
way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  government 
debt.  Inflation,  it  must  be  noted.  Is  a  con- 
sumer tax  which  hits  the  low  income  groups 
In  our  society  the  hardest.  We  can  take  little 
pride  in  reducing  the  World  War  11  debt 
burden  In  this  fashion. 

Relating  the  size  of  the  debt  to  the  level 
of  economic  activity  in  the  society  is  one 
way  to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  proper  sla 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Another  way  is  to  relate 
it  to  the  phjrslcal  wealth  of  the  Federal  gov- 
errmient  which  backs  up  the  debt.  Just  as  a 
bank  would  look  at  a  business'  assets  or  a 
small  loan  company  at  a  family's  assets  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  make  a  loan.  We 
can  get  some  real  in-slghts  Into  this  ratio  by 
comparing  the  Federal  governments  net 
worth  with  the  net  worth  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  of  the  private  sector  (both 
corporate  and  household  sectors).  In  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Sur- 
vey (August.  1966),  Dr.  John  W.  Keiidrick 
pointed  out  that  in  1900  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's assets  equalled  its  obligations.  By 
1958,  the  Federal  government's  debt  had 
grown  to  be  8%  greater  than  its  assets. 

A  favorite  contention  of  the  New  Econo- 
mists is  that  the  level  of  the  Federal  debt  it 
not  too  high  becaiise  the  Federal  debt  la 
grown  much  more  slowly  since  1946  than  tlie 
debt  of  state  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector.  The  statistical  part  of  the  ar- 
gument Is  accurate.  Prom  1946  to  1966  state 
and  local  debt  went  up  by  743%  from  $13.6 
billion  to  $101.1  billion.  During  this  same 
period  corporate  debt  increased  by  536% 
while  consumer  credit  rose  by  1.131  ""> .  These 
facts  are  indisputable,  but  they  tell  only 
part  of  the  story.  By  choosing  1946  as  a  base 
year,  the  New  Economists  have  once  .again 
prejudged  the  argument  in  their  favor.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  while  Federal  debt  was 
burgeoning,  state  and  local  governments  ac- 
tually reduced"  their  debt  because  shortages 
of  labor  and  materials  made  new  building 
impossible  for  the  duration.  Similarly,  pri- 
vate debt  grew  only  slightly  because  of  these 
same  shortages.  A  large  part  of  the  percen- 
tage Increase  in  state  and  local  debt  and 
private  debt  iince  1946  must  be  attributed  to 
the  backlog  of  demand  for  construction  proj- 
ects and  consumer  goods  which  could  not  be 
obtained  during  the  war.  Actually  what  wa« 
happening  to  a  large  degree  was  that  the 
ratio  between  Federal  debt  and  state,  local 
government  and  private  debt  was  reverting 
to  pre-World  War  II  ncxmalcy. 

The  argument  Is  also  fallacious  because  it 
leaves  out  any  mention  of  the  net  worth  at 
the  various  economic  sectors.  The  Federal 
debt  did  grow  more  slowly,  but  its  growth 
exceeded  the  growth  in  Federal  assets,  caus- 
ing a  decline  In  the  net  worth  of  the  Federal 
government.  From  1900  to  1958,  the  same 
period  studied  by  Dr.  Kendrlck,  however,  the 
net   worth   of   state   and   local   government* 
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(assets  over  their  obligations)  Increased 
from  3%  to  6%  of  the  obligattons.  The  sur- 
plus of  asset  holdings  over  debt  obligations 
fof  sute  and  local  governments  increased 
QOt  only  absolutely  but  as  a  percentage  of 
total  obligations. 

A  more  striking  picture  holds  true  In  the 
private  sector.  A  basic  reason  corporate  and 
mnsumer  debt  grew  so  rapidly  In  the  post- 
ynr  period  was  that  it  was  being  used  to 
wqulre  productive  assets.  Despite  rapid  debt 
increases,  the  share  of  the  nation's  wealth 
owned  by  non-financial  corporations  actually 
increased  from  20%  in  1929  to  23%  In  1958; 
the  share  of  the  nation's  wealth  owned  by 
non-farm  households  also  went  up  slightly. 
fat  the  consumer  sector  as  a  whole  In  1966 
jssets  of  $2,176  trillion  balanced  against  Ua- 
bUlties  of  $.306  trillion  given  an  astounding 
net  worth  figure  of  $1,870  trillion.  These 
figures  leave  no  doubt  that  the  private  sector 
liM  learned  how  to  use  debt  as  a  tool  to  In- 
crease wealth  and  the  Federal  government 
tas  not. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  level  of  the  Federal 
debt  is  excessive.  The  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee  of    the   Congress   recognized   this   in 
March  in  its  annual  report  on  the  President's 
Kconomlc    Report    when    all    20    committee 
members,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
urged   a   reduction   In   Federal   non-defense 
spending  to  minimize  the  deficit  financing 
projected  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1968.  The  Administration  has  chosen  to  dis- 
regard this  request  and  refused  to  consider 
any  reduction  in  domestic  spending.  In  fact, 
It  has  twice  deliberately  understated  spend- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  public  demand  for  cut- 
backs in  the  AdminUtratlon's  appropriation 
requests  of  the  Congress.  A  recent  forecast  of 
the  probable  deficit  for  fiscal  1968  was  $13.5 
billion,  but  this  also  contains  Juggled  esti- 
mates and  is  far  too  low.  An  Indication  of 
bow  large  the  deficit  might  be  can  be  found 
in  the  Administration's  strenuous  fight  for 
an  increase  In  the  debt  celling  which  gives 
it  the  power  to  run  a  $29  billion  deficit  In 
fiscal     1968.    The    Administration    seeks    to 
blame  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  these  deficits. 
However,    two-thirds   of   the   $28.3   billion 
Increase  In  Federal  expenditures  from  calen- 
dar 1963   through   1966— as  mea-surrd   in  the 
national  income  accounts — is  accounted  for 
by  non-defense  spending.  More  recent  figures 
show  that  over  half  of  the  proposed  $37  bil- 
lion  Increase   in   spending   from   fiscal    1966 
through   fiscal    1968  will   be   in   non-defense 
programs.  The  picture  should  be  clear — ^addi- 
tions  are   being   made    to   the   Federal   debt 
(which  is  already  too  high)  either  because  of 
a  belief  in  the  erroneous  theories  of  the  New 
Economists  or  because  of  a  lack  of  the  politi- 
cal courage  necessary   to  cut   back  or  defer 
nonessential  domestic  programs  In  the  light 
of  increased  defense  spending. 

W'hat  difference  does  it  make  how  large 
the  1968  deficit  Is?  If  the  administration 
relies  entirely  on  debt  to  finance  a  deficit  of 
the  size  presently  contemplated  ($30  bil- 
lion), one  of  the  results  sure  to  follow  is 
high  interest  rates  and  further  inflation.  The 
cost  of  living  increased  by  3.7%  during  1966. 
and  the  Increase  during  1967  is  Ukely  to  be 
at  least  this  large.  There  Is  also  a  danger  of 
having  inflation  contemporaneous  with  a  se- 
rious sUunp  In  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  are  most  sensitive  to  Interest  rate  in- 
creases, which  would  decrease  the  Federal 
tax  revenues.  There  Is  no  question  that  mar- 
keting $30  billion  worth  of  government  se- 
curities at  a  time  when  private  demand  for 
savings  Is  growing  will  drive  Interest  rates 
up  throughout  the  economy.  Interest  rates 
are  now  back  up  to  the  peak  levels  achieved 
last  summer,  and  the  ho(mebulldlng  indus- 
try, as  well  as  others,  are  again  starting  to 
feel  the  pinch.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  have  to  tighten  credit  to  keep  Inflation 
under  some  control  when  the  Treasury  Itself 
li  adding  to  the  Inflationary  forces  In  the 


economy  by  refinancing  its  old  deficits  and 
financing  the  new  one. 

Upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates  coupled 
with  a  statutory  interest  rate  celling  of  4V4  % 
on  long-term  Treasury  obligations  raises  se- 
vere problems  of  debt  management  for  the 
Treasury.  When  the  market  rate  of  interest 
is  higher  than  the  4 '4  %  celling,  the  Treasury 
must  move  Into  the  short-term  capital  mar- 
ket for  funds.  All  borrowing  has  to  be  in 
Issues  of  less  than  7  years  maturity  (defined 
by  law  as  short-term  1 .  As  a  result,  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  marketable  Interest-bear- 
ing public  debt  has  declined  from  5  years,  4 
months  in  1965  to  4  years.  5  months  in  April 
1967,  with  fiirther  decline  Ukely.  In  April 
1967.  almost  50  percent  ($99.7  bilUon)  of 
the  marketable,  interest-bearing  public  debt 
was  due  in  one  year  or  less,  up  from  $75,3 
billion  in  December.  1960.  Last  year,  the 
Treasury  had  to  move  completely  Into  the 
short-term  money  market  to  refinance  the 
$175  billion  of  the  debt  that  became  due. 
Increases  in  this  class  of  Federal  obligation 
(Which  approaches  the  liquidity  of  money) 
are  highly  dangerous  in  a  time  of  inflationary 
pressure. 

The  inflation  Ukely  to  be  caused  by  these 
deficits  would  mean  a  further  deterioration 
in  our  balance  of  payments  position  and  an 
increased  gold  outflow.  Inflation  raises  the 
prices  which  foreigners  must  pay  for  U.S. 
goods,  while  making  foreign  goods  more  com- 
petitive and  attractive  to  U.S.  customers. 
Partially  as  a  result  of  our  inflation,  the  sur- 
plus of  exports  over  imports  of  goods  and 
services  declined  from  $8  5  billion  in  1964  to 
an  estimated  annual  rate  of  $45  billion  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1966.  We  were  barely  able 
to  halt  a  worsening  of  our  overall  balance  of 
payments  In  1966  by  two  ecouomically-costly 
poUcies;  (1)  restrictions  on  U.S,  private  in- 
vestment in  other  countries  (which  will  cut 
down  on  our  future  earnings  from  foreign 
Investment,  a  major  credit  item  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments)  :  and  (2)  high  interest 
rates  (which  encourage  a  temporary  inflow  of 
short-term  capital).  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  on  the  ofBclal  settlements  basis 
of  $7,328  bilUon  in  the  first  quarter  of  1967 
shows  how  temporary  this  infiow  was.  Even 
with  these  damaging  policies,  the  gold  stock 
sUll  declined  by  $571   mllUon  In   1966. 

The  reason  why  businessmen  should  be 
concerned  about  Federal  deficits  is  more  than 
the  economic  ills  they  cause  (which  are  seri- 
ous enough).  The  real  danger  lies  In  the 
remedies  proposed  by  the  Administration  to 
cure  the  economic  ills  fostered  by  its  own 
expenditure  policy.  Invariably,  the  Adminis- 
tration attempts  to  restrict  or  control  the 
private  sector  through  devices  like  the  re- 
cently discarded  guidelines  on  wages  and 
prices,  the  guidelines  on  private  foreign  in- 
vestment, and  the  Interest  Equalization  Tax. 
An  Administration  which  refuses  to  face  up 
to  the  economic  damage  its  spending  policies 
are  causing  Is  unlikely  to  avoid  stronger, 
stricter  controls  on  private  economic  activity 
if  its  existing  controls  prove  unsuccessful. 
This  Is  the  danger  to  businessmen  (and  In- 
deed to  our  whole  society)  posed  by  unre- 
stricted deficit  financing — the  danger  of  in- 
creasing governmental  control  over  private 
economic  decisions  of  all  kinds. 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    Sept.    12, 

19671 

The  Inexcusable  Inflation 

Several  things  need  to  be  said  about  the 
current,  rapidly  developing  price  inflation — 
which  comes  on  top  of  considerable  inflation 
in  the  past  couple  of  years  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  over  the  past  generation. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  inexcusable,  being  manufactured 
out  of  indiscipline  In  Washington.  Gardner 
Ackley,  the  President's  cbieif  economic  ad- 
viser, may  flJid  certain  sted  price  rises  dis- 
tressing; he  ought  also  to  admit  the  Johnaon 
Administration's  heavy  culpability  In  creat- 


ing the  conditions  that  make  those  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  increases  inevitable. 

Unquestionably  the  Vietnam  war  has  added 
a  lot  to  Federal  spending  and  hence  to  the 
enormous  prospective  deficits.  The  deep  in- 
tervention in  that  war  may  have  been  the 
Johnson  Administration's  paramount  mis- 
take, but  whether  it  was  or  wasn't,  financial 
responsibility  plainly  required  offsetting  re- 
ductions In  other  spending.  Instead  the  Ad- 
ministration recklessly  increases  spending  on 
a   host   of   domestic  welfare   programs. 

IYj  add  to  the  taxpayer's  bitterness,  the 
programs  are  largely  wasteful  and  ineffective; 
the  problems  they  are  aimed  a  grow  worse, 
not  better.  Even  so  extreme  a  liberal  as  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  perceives  as  much.  Sud- 
denly he  and  other  liberals  are  talking  of  the 
need  to  involve  private  enterprise  in  the  at- 
tack on  {Kjverty  on  a  much  bigger  scale  than 
at  present,  because  the  Government  mani- 
festlv  is  unequal  to  the  task. 

Not  all  liberals,  however.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  lambasting  the  ■'tired  people" 
who  oppose  "Great  Society"  programs,  insists 
that  the  Government  can  and  must  carry  on 
the  Vietnam  war  and  all  the  welfare  proj- 
ects. This  refusal  to  face  the  fact  of  failure, 
this  determination  to  perpetuate  error,  ill 
become  the  holder  of  such  high  office. 

Secondly,  inflation  Is  not  necessarily  proof 
of  a  boom.  The  Government  economic  plan- 
ners doggedly  maintain  that  a  new  boom  is 
under  way  after  a  mostly  stagnant  year. 
and  they  could  be  correct.  Yet  a  number  of 
other  economists  don't  see  the  evidence  for 
their  optimism.  In  any  case,  Inflation  Itself 
can  easily  become  a  depressant;  consumers 
bombarded  by  price  boosts  on  all  sides  may 
stop  buying  on  the  grand  scale  to  which  they 
hive  become  accustomed. 

Finally,  the  proposed  tax  increase  Is  no 
answer  to  inflation,  given  the  Admlnistra- 
tton's  adament  resistance  to  any  kind  of  re- 
straint at  aU  Congress  may  end  trp  enacting 
it,  simply  out  of  fear  of  the  vast  deficits  in 
prospect,  but  to  do  so  is  to  skip  the  relevant 
questions 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  If  the 
Administration  gets  its  tax  "surcharge"  It  will 
boost  its  outlays  that  much  more  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  In  that  event 
the  lmp)act  on  the  deficits  will  be  minimal. 
Is  Congress  going  to  see  to  it  that  the  stu-- 
charge  is  accompanied  by  substantial  cuts  la 
spending?  Not  likely. 

And  what  about  monetary  policy?  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  presently  an  amiable 
handmaiden  at  the  White  House,  has  been 
inflating  the  money  supply  like  crazy.  This 
even  more  than  the  deficits  (which  to  a  de- 
gree can  be  financed  in  nonlnflationary 
ways)  is  generating  the  scourge  of  price 
rises.  If  Congress  hikes  taxes,  is  It  also  going 
to  demand  a  cessation  of  that  poUcy?  Not 
likely.  If  not.  the  Infiation  will  roll  right 
along. 

In  the  circumstaiices  a  tax  increase  is  a 
gratuitous  Insult  to  the  public.  The  Govern- 
ment waters  your  money  by  decreasing  your 
purchasing  power  via  Inflation  and  then  it 
confiscates  more  by  the  direct  route  erf  taxa- 
tion. We  hate  to  talk  atwut  morality  In  con- 
nection with  supjxisedly  hard,  practical  eco- 
nomic matters,  but  a  Government  so  delin- 
quent in  its  most  fundamental  obligations  to 
the  pveople  is  bound  to  raise  questions  of  that 
nature. 

The  dismaying  thing  is  that  so  far  there 
is  no  really  loud  outcry;  hardly  anybody 
utters  an  audible  Stop  thief!  Even  sophisti- 
cated bankers  and  businessmen  seem  to  throw 
up  their  hands  and  figure  that  that's  the  way 
It  is — ^nothing  is  going  to  change  the  Govern- 
ment's wild  habits  no  matter  what  anybody 
says. 

Perhaps  so.  But  to  the  extent  we  the  peo- 
ple are  silent  we  too  are  guilty,  guUty  of 
conniving  In  the  undermining  at  the  verjr 
fin«.rw-i»j  foundations  om  which  all  else  la 
built. 
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Income  Maintenance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  academic  theoreticians  from  vari- 
ous disciplines,  and  political  activists 
from  all  sides  of  the  spectrum  have  pro- 
posed one  form  or  other  of  income  guar- 
antees as  an  answer  to  many  of  our  social 
and  economic  problems.  In  a  penetrating 
article  in  the  September-October  Issue 
of  Dissent,  Prof.  Robert  Lekachman, 
chairman  of  the  economics  department 
of  State  University  of  New  York,  dis- 
cusses the  meriAs  of  some  of  the  versions 
of  this  proposal. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Professor 
Lakachman's  article  entitled  "Can  More 
Money  End  Poverty  ?" : 

Can  "More  Money"  End  Poverty? 
(By  Prof.  Robert  Lekachman) 

One  of  the  more  tantalizing  statistics  of 
the  decade  Is  this:  for  a  mere  $11  bllUon  we 
could  raise  every  poor  American  above  tJbe 
poverty  Une  as  poverty  Is  currently  and  of- 
ficially defined — an  Income  below  $3,130  for 
a  family  of  four.  Now,  as  the  world  knows, 
poverty  may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
shortage  of  money,  and  giving  money  to  the 
poor  may  Indeed  amount  to  no  more  than 
treating  the  symptoms  of  deeper  personal 
and  BoclaU  disorders  with  financial  fkallia- 
tlves.  All  the  same,  even  within  the  most 
eophistlcated  and  sociological  definitions  of 
poverty,  lack  of  money  is  at  least  part  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  as  every  con- 
Eumer  of  aspirin  should  be  able  to  testify. 
Eymptomatic  relief  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  no  relief  at  all. 

Now  $11  billion  is  not  much,  a  mere  one 
and  a  small  fraction  per  cent  of  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  considerably  lees  than  lialf 
of  Vietnam's  annual  cost.  Just  about  the 
size  of  the  Pentagon's  underestimate  In  1966 
of  Vietnam  expenditure.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  of  all  the  ways  to  assist  the  unfortu- 
nate, simple  transfer  of  funds  Is  the  sim- 
plest, the  least  niggling,  and  the  most  re- 
spectful of  hunian  dignity.  Either  of  two 
magnificently  efficient  agencies,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, can  handle  the  affair  with  in- 
finitely lees  sweat  than  the  aeaembled  social 
wco-kers  and  Welfare  Departments  of  the 
land  who  spend  substantially  smaller  sums. 
No  wonder  than  that  economists  of  very  dif- 
ferent IdeologicaJ  jM-eferences  and  diverging 
motives  have  come  to  perceive  merit  In  some 
version  or  other  of  Income  maintenance  as 
4  part  or  (on  occasion)  the  whole  of  the 
assault  Uf>on  i>overty. 

This  of  course  raises  the  question.  If  the 
New  CXmaervatlvee  at  Chicago  Join  New 
Frontiersmen  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and  MIT  In 
favor  ot  Income  maintenance,  why  doesn't 
some  alert,  major-party  politician  adopt  this 
mechanism  tor  his  very  own?  Why  doesn't 
Lyndon  Johnson  incorporate  Income  guar- 
anteee  Into  hla  domestic  program  Instead  of 
merely  promising  to  appoint  a  commission 
directed  to  make  Its  report  safely  after  the 
1968  Presidential  election?  Sc«ne  of  the  an- 
sA-er  may  Ue  in  the  poUtlclan's  timidity  be- 
fore any  new  idea.  The  remainder  just  might 
bi  found  In  the  sheer  meanness  which  seems 
t-o  compel  so  many  pious  Americans  to  de- 
plore the  prospect  of  giving  their  fellow 
citizens  money  they  haven't  worked  for. 

But  even  if  sudden  altruism  swept  over 
the  national  psyche,  a  number  of  Lasues  of 
principle  would  be  Important,  Indeed  rather 


more  Important  than  they  are  now  in  the 
1967  political  mood.  One  way  to  Identify 
the  Issues  Is  to  Ust  the  criteria  of  a  good 
Income  maintenance  echeme.  At  the  least 
theee  number  four: 

1.  Money  should  be  given  to  those  who 
need  it  but  not  to  those  who  do  not  (of  this 
more  later) . 

2.  The  grants  should  not  be  tokens.  They 
must  be  subet.antlal  enough  to  achieve  their 
stated  purpoee.  the  elimination  of  financial 
poverty. 

3.  Grants  should  be  extended  In  ways  that 
strengthen  rather  than  damage  the  Incentive 
to  get  paid  Jobs  in   the  labor  market. 

4.  FMiially.  the  grants  should  be  substitutes 
only  for  that  portion  of  welfare  assistance 
which  covers  gc>ods  freely  available  In  the 
market  place  to  thoee  with  the  money  to 
buy  them — food,  clothing,  recreation,  and 
tlie  like.  Where  welfare  counsels,  trains,  or 
treats,  the  argument  is  for  extension  of  pres- 
ent programs  not  contraction. 

Broadly,  these  criteria  describe  the  position 
of  economists  who  ore  also  liberal  Democrat*. 
These  to  the  Left  will  not  accept  the  first 
crit^erion  as  now  stated.  Those  to  the  Right 
will  quarrel  with  the  last  one. 

Without  further  preamble,  let  us  glance 
at  some  of  the  actual  proposals  that  have 
been  made.  Take  a  very  simple  one  first.  If 
a  family's  earned  Income  Is  too  low,  why  not 
Just  give  Its  members  whatever  Is  needed  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  Its  present  situation 
and  the  poverty  minimum?  Thus.  If  a  family 
of  four  earns  only  $2,000.  the  prescription  Is 
a  ca.sh  grant  of  $1,130.  As  the  family's  earned 
Income  rises  to  $2,500,  diminish  the  grant  to 
$G30,  and  when  earned  Income  touches  $3,130, 
discontinue  the  subsidy  entirely. 

This  procedure  severely  tests  the  Incentives 
of  the  poor  and  the  generosity  of  the  just 
barely  not  pcx>r.  As  far  as  the  effect  ufxjn  the 
p>oor  Is  concerned.  Increasing  earned  Income 
from  one  point  below  the  poverty  line  to 
another,  higher  point  means  a  tax  of  100 
per  cent  upon  earnings,  a  poor  Impetus  in- 
deed to  Initiative  and  extra  effort.  Those 
whose  incomes  Just  barely  exoeed  $3,130  and 
who  are  therefore  Ineligible  for  assistance 
will,  to  put  It  mildly,  be  Inclined  to  dislike 
a  program  that  differentiates  little  between 
the  fully  employed  at  low  wages  and  the 
"poor."  A  man  earning  $3,200  a  year  Is  un- 
likely to  be  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  his  nelgh- 
l>or,  unemploved  and  granted  a  cash  subsidy 
of  $3,130. 

Examine  next  a  very  different  scheme. 
Chicago's  Milton  Friedman  supports  Income 
maintenance  bec^iuse,  as  a  believer  In  the 
free  market,  he  desires  a  maximum  freedom 
of  choice.  Ca«h  benefits  are  superior  to  pres- 
ent welfare  measures  for  reasons  that  Mr. 
Friedman  summarizes  In  this  way: 

"The  advantages  of  tJils  arrangement  are 
clear.  It  Is  directed  specifically  at  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty.  It  gives  help  in  the  form  most 
useful  to  the  Individual,  namely,  cash.  It  Is 
general  and  oould  be  substituted  for  the  hoet 
of  special  measures  now  In  effect.  It  makes 
explicit  the  cost  borne  by  society.  It  operates 
outside  the  market.  Like  any  other  measures 
to  alleviate  poverty,  It  reduces  the  Incentives 
of  those  helped  to  help  themselves,  but  It 
does  not  eliminate  that  Incentive  entirely,  as 
a  system  of  supplementing  incomes  up  to 
some  fixed  minimum  would.  An  extra  doUai: 
earned  always  means  more  money  available 
for  expenditure."  ' 

In  this  statement  Friedman  made  explicit 
his  intent:  rely  on  free  choice,  substitute 
grants  foe  welfare  services,  and  preserve  m- 
oentlves.  This  last  point  deserves  ampUflca- 
tlon,  for  in  Friedman's  view  the  preservation 
of  incentives  requires  termination  of  aasist- 
ance  at  Incomes  fax  below  the  poverty  Une. 

Without  necessarily  endorsing  this  limited 
assistance,  the  Wisconsin  economist  Robert 
Lampman  has  described  the  way  Friedman's 
plan  would  work.  Speaking  o*  our  present 
structure  of  taxes,  Lampman  notes  that  the 


"present  rates  fall  trom  70  per  cent  at  the 
top  to  14  per  cent  at  Incomes  Just  above 
•3,700  for  a  family  of  five,  to  rero  per  cent 
for  Income  below  $3,700."  It  woiUd  be  easy  to 
extend  the  progressive  tax  structure  down- 
ward: 

"The  average  negative  tax  rates  could  move 
.  .  .  from  zero  per  cent  to  minus  14  per  cent 
for,  say.  the  unused  exemptions  that  total 
$500.  to  20  per  cent  for  those  that  total  $1,000 
and  40  per  cent  for  those  that  total  $3,700. 
This  would  Amount  to  a  niinimiun  Income  of 
$1,480  for  a  family  of  five;  It  would  retain 
positive  Incentives  through  a  set  of  grants 
that  would  gradually  diminish  as  earned  in- 
come rose.  " ^ 

But  the  gain  In  Incentives  would  ent,^;;  a 
high  cost:  many  families  would  be  left  fru- 
below  the  poverty  line  and  some  would  be 
placed  In  a  worse  situation  than  welfare  now 
puts  them  In.  And  the  emphasis  upon  Incen- 
tives appears  decidedly  misplaced  so  far  as 
the  elderly,  handicapF>ed.  or  disabled  are  con- 
cerned In  groups  which  form  a  very  la.i-ge 
percentage  of  the  poor. 

The  most  seriously  worked  out  (and  the 
most  generous)  version  of  Income  mainte- 
n■^nce  la  that  of  James  Tobln,  a  member  of 
the  first  Kennedy  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  now  Professor  of  Economics  at 
■yale.  Tobin  makes  a  deliberate  effort  to  com- 
promise  among  Incentives,  grant  adequacy, 
and  financial  burdens  upon  the  community. 
His  proposal  makes  ingenious  use  of  both 
cash  grants  and  tax  benefits.  If  a  family  h.is 
no  Income  from  earmngs  at  all,  Tobln  would 
pay  It  $400  per  person.  For  Lampman's  fam- 
ily of  Ave  this  would  be  $2000  as  compared 
to  the  $1,480  contemplated  on  Friedman's 
assvimptlons  by  Lampman.  But  for  Toblfi  this 
Is  by  no  means  the  maximum.  As  this  family's 
earned  Income  moves  upward  from  aero,  the 
grant  Is  decreased  by  33  ^^  per  cent  of  each 
additional  dollar  earned.  It  stops  entirely 
when  family  earned  Income  approaches  $1200 
per  person.  Above  that  Income  the  family 
continues  to  pay  taxes  at  the  same  3314  per 
cent  rates  until  It  attains  earnings  of  $7963 
where  It  begins  to  encounter  normal  tax 
treatment.  A  portion  of  Tobln's  illustrative 
table  will  make  the  consequences  of  the 
Tobln  arrangement  plainer.* 

MARRIED  COUPLE  WITH  3  CHILDREN 


Family                          Tax  Proposed 

income  Present     schedule  Tai  (-)      schedule  or 

before  t)x(-}      income  allowance     iocome  alter 

Federal  ta>                     after  tax  tax  or 

allowance  allowance 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


0 

0 

0 

tz.ooo 

J2,000 

$1,000 

0 

J1,000 

1,667 

2.667 

2,000 

0 

2.000 

1,333 

3.333 

2,500 

0 

2,500 

1,167 

3.667 

3.000 

0 

3,000 

1,000 

4,000 

3,700 

0 

3.700 

767 

4,467 

4.0O0 

-U2 

3.958 

667 

4,667 

5,000 

-18S 

4,815 

333 

5.333 

6.000 

-338 

5,662 

0 

6.000 

7.000 

-501 

6,499 

-333 

6,667 

'7.%3 

-654 

7,309 

-654 

7.309 

8,000 

-658 

7,342 

-658 

7,342 

Footnotes  at  end  ot  speech. 


'  Income  le«l  at  whkh  the  present  and  the  proposed  methods 
of  calculsting  taxes  and  benefits  coincide;  above  this  income  (as 
at  the  tS.OOO  level  irKluded  in  the  last  line)  the  present  tax 
schedule  applies. 

How  successfully  does  this  schedule  of 
benefits  and  taxes  compromise  among 
Tobln's  ttiree  objectives?  On  the  incentive 
side,  the  plan  scores  well.  Beneficiaries  of 
the  scheme  are  allowed  to  retain  two-thirds 
of  additional  earnings.  They  receive  special 
tax  treatment  all  the  way  up  to  an  earned 
income  of  $7963.  On  any  reasonable  compu- 
tation the  budgetary  cost  is  also  manageable. 
In  the  simuner  of  196«,  Tobln  estimated 
gross  cost  to  be  $12.5  bUllon  annually.  How- 
ever, since  welfare  payments  would  be  re- 
duced (noi  eliminated  as  under  Friedman's 
scheme)  net  costs  would  be  much  lower, 
possibly  of  the  order  of  the  year  to  year  In- 


crease (at  full  employment)  of  federal  budg- 
etary receipts. 

Some  important  questions  remain,  even 
after  this  much  is  said.  It  Is  apparent  that 
m  Tobln's  model,  famlUes  whose  earned  in- 
comes do  not  reach  $2500  wlU  still  be  below 
the  poverty  line  even  after  they  receive  their 
income  grants.  Whether  their  lot  wUl  be 
improved  by  substituting  grants  for  some 
portion  (or  all)  of  welfare  payments  will 
depend  upon  the  poUUcal  constituency  In 
which  the  poor  family  resides.  In  the  more 
ungenerous  states  where  welfare  assistance 
stops  at  a  low  percentage  of  the  poverty 
miniihiun,  Tobln's  system  would  Improve  the 
lot  of  many  families  even  If  all  welfare  pay- 
ments stopped  as  a  consequence  of  the 
p-ants  But  in  comparatively  liberal  con- 
stituencies like  New  York  City  and  Connecti- 
cut many  poor  persons  will  actually  be 
worse  off.  This  Is  likely  to  be  especially  true 
of  elderly  widows  or  widowers  whose  sole 
present  income  derives  from  Social  Seciirlty. 
A  $400  grant  added  to  a  small  Social  Secxirlty 
pension  leaves  their  beneficiaries  well  below 
the  poverty  line.  Conceivably  Tobln's  posi- 
tion may  be  damaged  If  the  Income  grant 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  the  elimination  of 
more  generous  welfare  supplements  to  his 
Social  Security  pension. 

Such  points,  however,  are  far  from  fatal 
fiaws.  If  th  public  wlU  allow.  It  Is  per- 
fectly possible  to  reform  welfare  practices 
In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  automatic  curtail- 
ment of  assistance  by  as  much  or  more  than 
the  income  grant.  But  It  bears  repetition 
to  say  that  If  the  objective  of  public  policy 
iB  the  elimination  of  poverty,  no  plausible 
scheme  of  income  maintenance  can  serve 
as  a  complete  substitute  for  other  measures. 
Includmg  welfare,  housing  subsidies,  re- 
training allowances,  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

Tobin's  plan  raises  questions  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Income  scale  as  well.  As  the  Uhle 
makes  clear,  families  will  receive  actual  cash 
grants  even  though  their  Income  from  earn- 
ings substantially  exceeds  poverty  minima. 
Moreover,  some  families  will  enjoy  special  tax 
treatment  all  the  way  up  to  nearly  $8000 
of  earned  income.  Should  we  thus  assist 
families,  substantially  above  the  poverty 
line,  and  actually  above  the  median  Income 
level  of  all  American  families,  a  figure  not 
much  in  excess  of  $6000?  Or,  to  put  the  mat- 
ter sharply,  should  the  extremely  prosperous 
subsidize  not  alone  the  poor  but  also  'the 
less  prosperous? 

To  say  "yes"  unequivocally  to  these  ques- 
tions (as  I  do)  Is  to  make  a  Judgment  about 
the  equity  of  present  taxes  of  the  fairness 
of  the  present  distribution  of  Income  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  If  one  believes  (as 
again  I  do)  that  present  exemptions  and 
rates  outrageously  favor  the  affluent,  then 
any  propKisal  which  redistributes  even  a  small 
sum  from  rich  to  poor  and  average  citizens 
is  a  good  thing.  It  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  any  proposal  which  promises  really  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  poor  (on  a  scale  far 
larger  than  Tobln  contemplates)  will  redis- 
tribute Income  and  at  the  same  time  frac- 
ture the  fragile  alliance  which  Joins  liberal 
and  conservative  exponents  of  income  main- 
tenance plans. 

What  finally  of  the  rather  different  mecha- 
nism of  Income  support  favored  by  Daniel 
Moynlhan?  In  his  testimony  before  the  Rlbl- 
coff  Committee,  Moynlhan  spoke  strongly  In 
favor  of  a  family  allowance  scaled  to  the 
number  and  age  of  dependent  children.  As 
he  noted,  most  Industrial  nations  (Including 
neighboring  Canada)  operates  family  allow- 
ance plans,  so  that  the  Idea  Itself  Is  less 
novel  than  negative  Income  taxes  or  other 
forms  of  generalized  Income  grants.  For  the 
United  States  Moynlhan  estimated  the  cost 
of  a  possible  program  as  about  $9  billion 
each  year.  Some  of  the  relevant  numbers 
appear  in  this  quotation. 

"A  family  allowance  for  the  United  States 
roughly  equivalent  to  Oansullan  or  Scandi- 


navian levels  would  suggest  payments  of 
perhaps  $8  a  month  for  all  children  under 
6  years  of  age,  and  $13  a  month  for  children 
between  6  and  17.  At  present  population 
levels  this  would  cost  $9  bUUon  a  year.  Just 
over  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
For  a  family  of  four  children,  this  would  In- 
crease Income  by,  say,  $40  a  month,  or  rough- 
ly $500  a  year."  • 

Of  this  approach  to  income  support,  it  must 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  raises  In  the  most 
direct  form  an  issue  of  social  poUcy  implicit 
in  all  income  maintenance  schemes.  A  public 
policy  which  simultaneously  sings  the  virtues 
of  birth  control  and  small  families,  and  actu- 
ally rewards  financially  not  the  childless  but 
rather  the  parents  of  large  broods.  Is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  confusing.  The  mind  rather 
boggles  at  pubUc  subsidy,  say,  to  Senator 
Kennedy's  10  children.  More  seriotisly.  family 
allowances  at  least  on  the  scale  presently 
advocated  by  Mr.  Moynlhan  will  not  of  them- 
selves raise  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
pyoor  out  of  their  fx>verty  even  when  famlUes 
are  large  The  program  will  e\-idently  do 
nothing  at  all  to  assist  the  childless  or  the 
elderly. 

Where  do  we  come  out  at  the  end  of  this 
quick  glance  at  the  schemes  of  the  well-in- 
tentioned? As  now  designed,  no  proposal  Is 
a  complete  remedy  for  financial  poverty.  In 
part  this  outcome  is  the  consequence  of 
Intent  (as  In  the  Friedman  proposal) .  In  part 
It  Is  the  resvilt  of  prudent  estimates  of  po- 
litical reality. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  political  reality 
Tobin  and  Moynlhan  may  have  held  in  mind. 
Tlie  speaker  is  Senator  Riblcoff,  a  cautious 
and  presumably  representative  moderate 
northern  Democrat : 

"The  idea  of  giving  the  poor  more  money — 
whether  it  is  a  guaranteed  income  or  a  nega- 
tive income  tax — is  being  discussed  a  great 
deal  these  days.  As  a  person  with  some  polit- 
ical experience,  you  can  recognize  how  hard 
it  is  to  put  the  Idea  across.  Instead  of  talking 
about  a  guaranteed  Income  tax,  suppose  we 
talk  about  guaranteeing  everybody  a  Job  .  .  . 
The  person  earning  $100,000  a  year  wouldn't 
be  worried  very  much  about  someone  who 
would  be  getUng  $3,000  a  year,  even  though 
he  was  nol  working.  But  how  about  the  man 
who  works  40  hours  a  week  for  $3,500  a  year 
and  sees  his  neighbor  get  $3,000  a  year  for  not 
working?  I  think  the  American  people  will 
Just  not  be  able  to  swallow  this."  '• 

Friedman  set  his  final  Income  after  assist- 
ance at  so  low  a  percentage  of  the  poverty 
minimum  because  he  feared  larger  benefits 
would  impair  incentives  and  divert  benefits 
to  those  who  really  did  not  need  them.  The 
Tobin  approach  has  the  effect  of  relieving  a 
rather  larger  percentage  of  poverty  but  only 
at  the  cost  or  with  the  added  merit  (accord- 
ing to  viewpoint)  of  Indulging  In  some  re- 
distribution of  income  In  the  direction  of 
equality.  Though  It  Is  not  so  presented,  the 
Tobin  proposal  is  the  most  radical  in  Its  Im- 
plications. 

All  plans  seems  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
impossible  to  design  a  proposal  which  simul- 
uaneously  eliminates  financial  poverty,  stimu- 
lates Incentives,  and  avoids  "unneeded"  re- 
wards to  the  moderately  prosperous,  non- 
poor.  It  Is  fair  then  to  restate  a  point  which 
has  run  through  this  essay. 

At  least  for  liberals  and  still  more  for 
radicals,  income  guarantees,  however  de- 
signed, are  an  addition  to  the  armory  of 
social  care,  not  a  substitute  for  everything 
from  job  retraining  to  psychiatric  counsel- 
ing. A  good  Income  maintenance  scheme  will 
substitute  for  that  portion  of  welfare  now 
most  burdensome  upon  both  recipient  and 
social  worker,  the  portion  which  csonslsts  of 
grants  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  Income 
maintenance  will  facilitate  the  long-overdue 
reconstltutlon  of  welfare  as  tadlvldual  case 
work.  Income  guarantees,  properly  viewed, 
fit  properly  Into  a  pubUc  policy  design  which 
Includes  more  liberal  Social  Security  pro- 
grams, a  full-employment  level  of  aggregate 


demand,  prevision  In  public  service  employ- 
ment for  those  unable  to  secure  jobs  even 
In  time  of  high  demand,  genuine  desegrega- 
tion of  Bch(x>l8,  subtirbs,  and  cities  and  a 
serious  attempt  to  turn  our  cities  Into  livable 
abodes  for  free  citizens. 


'  Milton  Friedman.  Capitalism  and  Free- 
dom.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  p.  192. 

'American  Economic  Retdew,  May  1965,  p. 
527. 

'  James  Tobln,  "The  Case  for  an  Income 
Guarantee."  The  Public  Interest.  Number  4, 
Summer  1966,  p  38. 

*  See  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Fel>- 
ruary  5,  1967.  p.  71. 

'■Ibid.,  p.  68. 


Vietname$e  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNSSSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1967 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  Tennessee,  Junior  Order  American 
Mechanics,  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Columbia,  Tenn.: 

Resolittion  4 — Vietnamese  War 
Be    it    resolved    by    the    State    Council    of 
Tennessee.    Junior    Order    United    American 
Mechanics,  that 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  the  principle  that  every  nation  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  Its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment without  interference  from  any  for- 
eign power;   and 

Whereas,  this  principle  has  been  violated 
by  the  country  of  North  Vietnam  by  Invading 
the  country  of  South  Vietnam,  with  the  in- 
tent to  impose  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  a  government  and  Ideology  that  is 
contrary  and  foreign  to  Its  established  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  South  Vietnam,  to  help  It  maintain  its 
freedom  of  governing  Itself  according  to  its 
own  free  choice,  and  in  support  thereof  is 
encaged  in  a  war  against  North  Vietnam:  and 
Whereas,  the  Vietnamese  War  Is  c  )nBtantly 
escalating,  thereby  demanding  mcreased  ef- 
fort upon  the  United  States  to  supply  men 
and  materials  to  support  South  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  on  numerous  occasions  Invited  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  confer  with 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  to  end 
the  war  and  negotiate  an  honorable  mean- 
ingful peace:  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  on  every  such  occasion  categorically 
reiected   such   Invitations;    now   therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  State  Council  of 
Tennessee.  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics,  in  session  assembled  this  18th 
day  of  August,  1967.  at  Columbia,  Tenn., 
strongly  urges  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continue  relentlessly  all  his 
efforts  to  settle  the  Vietnamese  War  upon 
honorable  meaningful  terms  of  peace. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Join  In  a  united  front  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  end  the  war  and  bring  peace  to  the  nations 
at  war:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  State  Sec- 
retary be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
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states  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 

States  Hoixse  of  Representatives. 

W.  S.  Whitlzt, 
Sam  E.  Hn.1., 
Easl  Bkxwkb. 

Motion  made  by  T.  P.  Lawson.  Seconded  by 
Johnny  Strange  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted.  Vote  taken  and  carried. 
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The  WUd  Wett  Division 


Mtfr.  Michael  Mulligan 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

C*    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1967 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Bayorme,  N.J.  Is  saddened 
today  as  one  of  Its  most  distinguished 
citizens  hais  found  his  final  rest.  Msgr. 
Michael  Mulligan,  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  St.  Henry's  Church  in 
Bayonne  for  many  years,  was  biuied  yes- 
terday, mourned  by  people  of  every  re- 
ligion for  his  understanding  of  his  fel- 
low man  and  their  problems. 

The  life  of  Bayonne  was  improved, 
both  in  quality  and  in  depth,  by  Mon- 
signor  Mulligan's  time  among  us  and  we 
will  all  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  en- 
lightened influence.  His  life  spanned 
many  changes,  not  only  in  his  church 
but  In  his  county  and  his  community, 
and  he  gave  courage  and  faith  to  all  who 
knew  him  to  meet  these  con.nlex  changes 
in  these  trying  times. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Bayonne 
Times  of  September  27,  which  reflects 
the  feeling  of  affection  that  all  members 
of  the  community  had  for  this  beloved 
man  of  God : 

MoNsicNOR  Mulligan 

Msgr.  Michael  Mulligan,  like  St.  Henry's 
Church,  was  towering,  impressive,  formed  in 
the  traditional  mold  and  a  symbol  of  the 
endurance  of  the  eternal  values. 

Although  his  name  was  synonomous  with 
St.  Henry's,  his  contributions  were  com- 
munity wide.  His  founding  of  the  Bayonne 
Visiting  Niirses  Association  In  1921  was  an 
act  of  responsible  citizenship  which  has 
reaped  countless  benefits  for  thousands  of 
Bayonne  people. 

His  sponsorship  of  sororities  for  young 
Cathohc  women  of  the  city  gave  htmdreds 
of  girls  a  unique  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  social  and  cultural  experience  close  to 
home.  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Center  which  he 
built  on  West  30th  Street  Included  a  dance 
floor,  modem  kitchen  facilities,  meeting 
rooms  and.  most  of  all,  a  wholesome 
environment. 

The  New  Jersey  Opera  Guild  which  Msgr. 
MulUgran  sponsored  was  an  outstanding  ve- 
hicle for  young  performers  from  the  entire 
city  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  thousands 
who  heard  the  group  perform.  It  was  an  ac- 
tivity which  has  never  really  been  replaced 
in  this  city. 

The  esteem  with  which  Msgr.  Mulligan  was 
held  In  the  educational  community  was 
shown  In  1950  when  Seton  Hall  College  con- 
ferred an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
upon  him. 

A  loyal  son  of  his  church,  his  country  tuid 
his  city,  Msgr.  Mulligan  will  probably  be 
best  remembered  as  a  man  who  strove  to  raise 
the  cultural  horizons  of  his  fellow  citizens 
and  had  notable  success. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


or  CAioroRNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  91st  Infantry  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  known  as  "The  Wild  West 
Division,"  now  in  organized  reserve  and 
headquartered  at  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  will,  on  October  I,  1967,  cele- 
brate the  50th  anniversary  of  its  organi- 
zation. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  be  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  91st  Division 
when  it  was  put  together  at  Camp  Lewis, 
Wash.,  on  October  1,  1917. 

The  officers  of  this  new  division,  one 
of  the  16  national  Army  divisions  or- 
ganized in  World  War  I,  were  drawn 
from  the  graduates  of  the  first  officers 
training  camp  held  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco. 

Theh  original  division  was  an  old 
"Square  Division"  consisting  of  two  bri- 
gades of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  field 
artillery  with  certain  supporting  ele- 
ment-s.  I  was  a  lieutenant  with  the  346th 
Field  Artillery. 

After  undergoing  intensive  training, 
the  division  departed  for  France  in  June 
1918.  and  landed  at  Le  Havre  on  July  20, 
1918.  In  the  four  month  period  between 
the  time  it  anived  in  EuroE>e  and  the 
Armistice,  the  91st  Division  was  engaged 
in  the  Lorraine  campaign,  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive,  and  the  Ypres-Lys 
campaign. 

In  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  the 
91st  Division  smashed  through  three  suc- 
cessive Gennan  lines  driving  8  kilometers 
into  enemy  territorj'. 

As  part  of  the  Ypres-Lys  campaign, 
the  division,  on  October  31,  1918,  just  12 
days  before  the  end  of  the  war.  made  a 
major  attack  against  the  German  207th 
Infantry  Division. 

After  the  Armistice  the  division  left 
Europe  and  returned  to  the  United  States 
where  It  was  demobilized.  In  1921  the 
division  was  reconstituted  as  part  of  the 
Organized  Reserves  and  stationed  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  World  War 
n.  on  January  30.  1942,  the  division  wels 
reorganized  and  trained  at  Camp  White 
and  Camp  Adair.  On  April  18.  1944,  the 
division  went  overseas  and,  on  June  12, 
1944.  became  engaged  in  the  battle  for 
the  Arno  River  in  Italy  and  was  the  first 
imit  of  the  American  Fifth  Aitny  to 
reach  the  river.  In  September  of  that 
year  it  crossed  the  Sieve  River  and 
opened  the  general  Allied  attack  against 
the  rugged  Apennine  Range.  Two  of  its 
regiments,  the  361st  and  363d.  outflanked 
the  famous  Gothic  Line  and  the  362d 
captured  the  Fulta  Pass.  In  the  spring 
of  1945  it  participated  in  the  Po  Valley 
campaign.  Upon  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities, the  division  was  inactivated  at 
Fort  Rucker.  Ala.,  on  December  1,  1945. 
Again,  on  December  31.  1946,  the  91st 
Division  was  activated  at  San  Francisco 
as  part  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves.  Since 
that  time  it  has  had  two  commanders, 


Maj.  Gen.  C.  Lyn  Pox,  who  commanded 
the  division  until  1956,  and  Its  present 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Stuart  D.  Menist. 
The  division  presently  carries  on  its 
training  program  at  Camp  Roberts  and 
Is  composed  of  91  units  under  five  regi- 
ments. The  motto  of  the  91st  Division  is 
"always  ready,"  which  expresses  the  di- 
vision's principal  fimction  today  of  tiain- 
ing  men  in  the  event  they  may  be  called 
upon  in  the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  green  fir  tree,  which  men  of  the 
91st  Division  wear,  is  symbolic  of  the  far- 
weste«n  United  States  from  which  the 
division  originally  drew  its  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

California  Is  proud  to  be  the  home  ba.se 
of  this  fine  Reserve  Division.  Maj.  Gen. 
Stuart  D.  Menist,  the  division  com- 
mander, has  an  enviable  record  of  serv- 
ice to  Ills  country  as  has  Brig.  Gen.  Mac- 
kenzie E.  Porter,  the  assistant  division 
commander.  Col.  Charles  A.  Biiscoe.  the 
division  chief  of  staff,  is  an  outstanding 
officer  and  one  who  has  given  gi-eatly  of 
himself  to  preserve  the  high  tradition  of 
the  91st. 


Fiscal  Crisis 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Wednesday,  Septeinber  27,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  responsibly  to  meet  this 
crisis,  we  are  inviting  a  damaging  infla- 
tion spiral  and  a  credit  crunch  that  will 
further  escalate  interest  rates,  already 
too  high.  There  is  no  question  that  one 
of  the  most  Important  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  a  chaotic  economic 
situation  Is  a  substantial  reduction  in 
Fecteral  spending. 

Virtually  every  expert  witness  ap- 
pearing In  the  recent  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  on  the  proposed  tax 
increase  has  urged  a  combination  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  tax  increases. 
Many  of  the  Nation's  leading  academic 
and  business  economists,  a  across  section 
of  business  and  Industrial  leaders,  and 
spokesmen  for  the  Nation's  financial 
community  all  agree  that  spending  cuts 
are  an  essential  element  of  the  policies 
we  must  follow  to  keep  our  economy  in 
balance. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion  and  have 
been  urging  the  President  to  exert 
leadership  in  reassessing  the  administra- 
tion's programs  to  advise  where  cuts  can 
and  will  be  made. 

The  recommittal  motion  without  in- 
stnictions  which  we  are  now  considering, 
however,  would  be  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture. It  does  absolutely  nothing  to  re- 
duce Federal  appropriations  or  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  expend  funds 
already  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
Pas.sage  of  the  resolution  for  continuing 
appropriations  is  essential,  and  every 
Member  of  the  House  knows  It.  It  Is  not 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  We  camiot  escape  dif- 
ficult decisions  by  making  futile  gestures. 


Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  am  completely 
committed  to  reductions  of  $5  billion  in 
spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I  am 
voting  against  the  recommittal  motion 
and  am  again  calling  on  the  President 
to  suggest  new  priorities  and  guidelines 
for  possbile  reductions  that  will  be 
meaningful  and  helpful  to  Congress  in 
taking  the  several  actions  necessary  to 
avoid  a  fiscal  deficit  of  damaging  pro- 
portions. I  believe  the  President  has  a 
responsibility  to  do  this  and  that  the 
consequences  for  not  doing  It  could  be 


grave. 


Job  Corps  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiFoarfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, I  was  particularly  interested,  and 
believe  many  other  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  may  also  be  interested. 
In  the  following  article  on  the  Job  Corps 
which  appeared  In  the  English  magazine, 
the  New  Statesman  of  London. 

The  writer.  Nora  Sayre,  visited  the 
Kilmer  Job  Corps  Center  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  found  what  many  Americans 
have  already  discovered: 

The  Job  Corps  has  the  simple  evidence  of 
success:    thousands    are    now    working    who 
would  probably  have  been  on  relief. 
Jobs  for  thb  Dhopottts 
(By  Nora  Sayre) 

Prom  fixe  to  fire  the  riots  flare  across  the 
summer,  while  many  liberals  automatically 
deduce  that  the  An tl -Poverty  Programme  la 
a  failure  or  an  Irrelevancy.  Tet.  sifting  the 
ashes  and  the  shattered  glass  of  riot  sites, 
while  counting  the  dead,  should  clinch  the 
conviction  that  the  Job  Corps  should  be 
urgently  expanded.  Currently,  there  are  123 
centres  In  the  U.S.  Camp  Kilmer,  In  New 
Jersey — a  former  army  base  that  once  held 
Italian  prisoners  of  war  and,  later,  Hun- 
garian refugees — has  placed  2.039  of  Its 
2,377  graduates  in  Jobs.  Staff  members 
stressed  that  these  particular  young  men 
might  othK-wise  have  been  burning,  smash- 
ing and  dying.  Aged  16  to  21,  these  school 
drop-outa  are  damaged  g^oods  when  they 
jjrive — but  all  have  come  voluntarily.  Oon- 
gpicuous  for  self-oontempt  and  uncertainty, 
they  are  selected  according  to  need :  poverty, 
bad  family  life,  minimal  education.  Records 
of  delinquency  do  not  disqualify  them,  ed- 
though  "major  criminal  offences"  arent 
acceptable,  nor  is  retardation.  At  Kilmer,  70 
per  cent  are  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  They 
receive  $30  a  month,  and  average  nine 
months'  training:  they  can  stay  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  two  years.  On  finishing  they  get  $50 
for  each  month  "satisfactorily  completed." 
The  Kilmer  management  is  contracted  to 
the  Federal  Electric  Corporation,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  International  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corporation. 

The  Corpsmen's  reading  and  mathematics 
are  improved  so  that  they  can  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  high-school  diploma,  and 
the  choice  of  vocational  programmes  in- 
cludes electronics,  trucking,  mechanics,  car- 
pentry, painting,  cooking  and  offset  print- 
ing. (At  women's  centres,  the  courses  range 
from  secretarial  training  to  cosmetology.) 
Vocational  counselling  Is  intensive:  a  boy 
who's  determined  on  electronics  but  has  no 


ability  Is  carefully  guided  to  a  related  field. 
Another  la  advised  against  office  machine  re- 
pairs If  he's  going  to  return  to  a  hometown 
of  200  tnhabltants  without  a  single  type- 
writer. It's  admitted  that  the  kitchen  la  an 
Inflammatory  place,  and  that  a  nervous.  Iras- 
cible boy  shouldn't  become  a  short-order 
cook  subjected  to  yells,  heat  and  Inevitably 
short  tempers.  They  are  trained  In  on-the- 
job  behaviour,  dress  and  hygiene,  and  bow  to 
act  during  Interviews  and  towards  an  em- 
ployer ("Keep  to  the  jxjlnt,  he  doesnt  want 
to  know  about  your  sex-life.  Watch  the  hep 
talk."),  and  how  to  budget  their  salaries. 
City  drop  outa  are  nocturnal  creatures;  they 
tend  to  sleep  all  day  and  roam  at  night, 
hence  many  are  shocked  by  the  requirements 
of  punctuality.  The  Intention  la  to  raise 
them  to  a  Tery  strong  apprentice  level  and 
to  provide  every  graduate  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  specific  company.  Indus- 
try and  corporations  have  responded  ad- 
mirably, and  Job  Corps  centres  concentrate 
on  encouraging  firm  representatives  to  visit 
the  camps  and  Inspect  the  professional  level. 
Thus  the  Job  Corps  has  the  simple  evidence 
of  success:  thousands  are  now  working  who 
would  probably  have  been  on  relief. 

However    personal  rehabilitation  la  as  cru- 
cial at  Kllraer  as  the  level  of  future  employ- 
ment. Counsellors  and  group-leaders  stimu- 
late  Corpsmen  to  ventilate   all  their  prob- 
lems.   Including   racial    tensions    (which   do 
exist,  but  have  not  been  serious) ,  plus  the 
numerous    manifestations    of    homesickness. 
(They    come   from    all   over   the   US.   Many 
miss    their    neighbourhoods    or    city    blocks, 
rather  than  their  families.)   There's  an  em- 
phasis throughout  on  expressing  feelings— 
which  must  be  a  fresh  and  startling  experi- 
ence for  many,  since  Impoverished  parents 
often   stress  silence,   especially   by   shouting 
at  their  offspring  to  shut  up.  Today  Ifs  quite 
astonishing  to  realise  that  a  large  group  can 
be    good    lor    its    members.    While    armies, 
offices   and   school   dormitories   deaden   and 
deflate   so   many   psyches.   It's   evident   that 
Corpsmen   thrive   on   mutual   exposure   and 
on  their  eventual  concern  for  one  another. 
There    are    nlghUy    group    meetings:    quite 
often   these   focua  on  a  boy  who  wants  to 
leave,  while  the  others  try  very  hard  to  per- 
suade him  to  stay.  They  say  that  they  feel 
Uke    failures    when    they    can't    convince    a 
classmate  to   remain.    (Incidentally,   anyone 
can    leave    whenever    he    wishes.)    But    the 
group  aura  Is  far  from  militant;   Corpsmen 
say   that   they   appreciate  being   allowed   to 
work  at  their  own  different  speeds,  and  the 
lack  of  competition.  The  staff  is  frank  about 
Intrinsic   problems:   one  la  the  diversity  of 
Intelligence— mingling  those  who  read   like 
elght-year-olds   with  some  who   are   college 
material.    Discipline    Is    naturally    quite    In- 
tense:   fighting   or  returning  drunk  from   a 
weekend  results  In  menial  tasks  or  fines.  But. 
talking  to  Corpsmen,  one  leams  that  they  are 
very    concerned    about    the    Corps    reputa- 
tion—and that  they  want  each  other  to  keep 
It  clean.  The  verb  "to  blow"  Is  often  heard  at 
Kilmer:   there  are  many  references  to  blow- 
ing your  Job  or  your  salary  as  well  as  your 
cool.  But  repression   isn't  an  albatross  and 
griping  Is  considered  healthy. 

Asked  about  their  complaints  (apart  from 
the  absence  of  girls,  whom  they  do  see  on 
weekends  or  at  many  social  events).  Corps- 
men  were  critical  of  the  outside  screeners 
who  had  glamorized  the  camp:  "They  prom- 
ise roses  and  cream."  Hence  some  are  disap- 
pointed. Still,  the  national  drop-out  rate  la 
less  than  19  per  cent.  Over  a  canteen  lunch 
of  fried  chicken  and  limitless  gravy,  three 
students  of  heavy  trucking  were  Indignant 
about  the  costs  of  the  space  programs,  and 
very  well  Informed  about  Its  budget  In  con- 
trast to  Anti-Poverty  funds.  So  go  to  the 
moon.  Later.  Not  now.  We  know  too  many 
people  who  need  what  we're  getting  here. 
However,  they  (and  others)  seemed  to  have 
little  feeling  about  'Vietnam;  the  army  Is  stlU 
considered  good  employment,  and  a  fair  num- 
ber of  Corpsmen  later  enlist.  They  said  that 


there  hadnt  been  much  "Interest"  in  the  re- 
cent rlota  In  New  Jersey  or  elsewhere.  One 
behemoth  added:  "I  used  to  be  a  .  .  .  (care- 
ful pause]  .  .  .  heU  raiser.  Then  I  got  sick  of 
standing  on  the  oomer  with  the  wine."  They 
aU  agreed  that  their  previous  lives  had  been 
boring — "with  your  mother  on  your  back  aU 
day  long  too." 

Since  the  U.S.  school  system  caters  for  the 
middle-class,  It  has  already  failed  to  serve 
anyone  who  la  eligible  for  the  Job  Corps. 
Tangible  results  are  Important  for  morale 
at  Kilmer,  from  the  tools  and  mftchlne-parta 
which  a  Corpsman  can  keep  when  he's  com- 
pleted them,  to  the  final  diploma.  A  librarian 
remarked  that  there's  a  fierce  determination 
to  own  things — that  Corpsmen  are  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  everyone's  given  his  own 
paj>erback  dictionary.  Noting  that  thousands 
of  wooden  pencils  vanish  from  the  Ubrary, 
he  suggested  that  "there  must  be  something 
symbolic  about  owning  them",  and.  since  the 
camp  Is  strewn  with  a  host  of  broken  pen- 
cils, he  thinks  that  many  must  snap  them 
In  half  during  spasms  of  momentary  frustra- 
tion. 

There  has  been  ample  hostility  to  the  Job 
Corps,   plus  many  tinted  distortions  by  the 
press.  It's  true  that  the  first  applicants  were 
not  so  carefully  selected  as  they  are  now  and 
that  discipline  has  been  accelerated.  But  the 
arrest  rate  among  Corpsmen  Is  less  than  half 
that  for  their  age  group  throughout  the  U.S. 
Antagonism  probably  springs  from   envy  of 
the  swimming  pools  and  other  recreational 
amenities  that  nearby  townsmen  lack,  home- 
spun racism  and  the  uneducated  whites'  fear 
of  competition  from  Negroes  with  good  voca- 
tional  training.   Also,    rescuing   people   Isn't 
cheap.  Since  Its  costs  about  $6,950  a  year  to 
maintain    one    Corpsman,    there's    a    lot    of 
rhubarb     about     "the     taxpayer's     dollar" — 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  Corpsmen  themselves 
pay  taxes.  E\en  among  liberal  New  Yorkers 
.there's   a   lax   readiness   to   believe   that   Job 
Corps   centres   are   festivals   of   delinquency. 
Hence  visits  should  be  compulsory  for  every 
critic.  Energy  and  professionalism  make  their 
own   testimony.   At   Kilmer's   driving  school 
vast    trucks    weave    slowly    between    orange 
barrels  In  a  serpentine  obstacle  course;  In  an 
autoservlce  station.  Corpsmen's  bodies  dangle 
or  protrude  from  capsized  cars;  amidst  Plu- 
tonic showers  of  sparks  an  Irish  Instructor 
lyrically  extols  the  poetry  of  welding  and  his 
students'  exceptional  "feel"  for  the  medium; 
the   dilemma   of   perfecting   a   pumpkin   pie 
absorbs  a  crew  of  Intent  cooks.  The  Corpsmen 
hardly  wear  halos,  but  there  are  cordial  and 
courteous    greetings    to    any    stranger.    Nu- 
merous back  pockets  bulge  with  paperback 
books.  Seeing  so  many  alert  and  mtelllgent 
faces.  It's  hard  to  remember  that  many  were 
almost  Illiterate  not  long  ago. 

Despite  its  achievements,  the  Job  Corps' 
budget  has  not  been  enlarged.  The  President 
Is  never  shy  of  asking  Congress  for  fresh 
funds  for  Vietnam;  his  requests  for  Anti- 
Poverty  money  are  punctual  but  less  pas- 
sionate. This  particular  Congress  may  be  re- 
membered for  its  anti-riot  bill,  cutbacks  In 
aid  to  the  poor,  and  a  recent  vote  for  an  ele- 
gant $10  million  Washington  aquarium  that 
few  natives  are  said  to  desire. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upwn  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Gettys,  TDm  S..  S.C 

Glalmo.  Robert  N„  Conn... 

Gibbons.   Sam,   Fla 

Gilbert,  Jacob  H.,  NY 

Gonzalez,  Henry  B.,  rei...200  C  St.  SB. 
Ooodell.  Charles  E.,  W, 7.. .3842  Macomb  St. 


Goodllng,  George  A.,  Pa 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green.  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  WUUam  J..  Pa 

Griffiths.    Martha    W., 
(Mrs.).    Mich. 

Gross.  H.  R,.  Iowa 

Grover.  James  R.  Jr.,  N.Y 

Gubser.  Charles  S,.  Calif 

Gude.   Gilbert,  Md 

Gurney,  Edward  J..  Fla 

Hagan.  G,  Elliott.  Go 

Haley.  James  A..  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G..  Mo 

Halleck.. Charles  A.,  Ind 4926  Upton  St 

Halpern.  Seymour,  N.Y 

Hamilton.  Lee  H.,  Ind 

Hammerschmidt,  John 

Paul.  Ark. 

Hanley,  James  M.,  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T.,  Calif 

Hansen.  George  V.,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Julia  Butler 

(Mrs.),  Wash. 

Hardy.  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harrison.  William  Henry, 

Wyo. 
Harsha.  William  H.,  Ohio.. 

Harvey.  James,  Mich 

Hathaway,  William  D., 

Maine. 
Hawkins,  Augustus  P., 

Calif. 

Hays.  Wayne  L,,  Ohio 

Hebert,  P,  Edward,  La. 


Hechler.  Ken,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Margaret  M. 

(Mrs.),  Mass. 

Helstoskl,  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  JV.C. 

Herlong,  A.  S..  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  v..  WCLSh... 

Holineld.  Che^.  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Frank.  N.Y 

Hosmer.  Craig.  Calif 

Howard,  James  J..  NJ 

Hull,  W.  R.,  Jr..  Mo 

Hungate.  William  L.,  Mo... 

Hunt.  John  E..  NJ 

Hutchinson.  Edward.  Mich. 
Ichord,  Richard   (Dick), 

Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind... 

Jarman,  John.  Okla 

Joelson,  Charles  8.,  NJ 

Johnson.  Albert  W..  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T..  Calif.. 
Jonas,  Charles  Raper,  N.C. 
Jones,  Paul  C,  Mo 


.26  Cockrell  St„ 
Alexandria.  Va. 


Jones.  Robert  E.,  Ala 

Jones,  Walter  B.,  N.C 

Karsten,  Frank  M.,  Mo 

Karth.  Joseph  E.,  Minn 

Kastenmeier,  Robert  W 

Wis. 
Kaaen,  Abraham,  Jr.,  Tex. 
Kee,  James,  W.  Va 


1111  Army-Navy 
Dr..  Arlington, 
Va. 


Keith,  Hastings,  Mass. 


Kelly.  Edna  P.  (Mrs.),  N.Y 
King.  Carleton  J..  N.Y. 

King,  Cecil  R„  Calif 

Kirwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio. 
Kleppe.  Thomas  S.,  N.  Dak. 

Kluczynski,  John  C.  Ill 

Kornegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C.. 
Kupferman,  Theodore  R.. 

NY. 
Kuykendall,  Dan,   Tenn... 

Kyi.  John.  Iowa 

Kyros.  Peter  N..  Maine..". 

Laird.  Melvln  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  Phil  M..  Ga 

Langen,  OdJn,  Minn 

Latta,  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 

Leggett,  Robert  L.,  Calif... 

Lennon,  Alton.  N.C 

Llpecomb,  Olenard  P.. 

Calif. 
Lloyd,  Sherman  P.,  Utah... 
Long.  Clarence  D.,  Md 


.6441  16th  Ave.. 
Hyattsvllle.  Md, 
5906  Harwick  Rd., 
Woodacres.  Md, 


Blnebonneta  Wave  Aroand  the  Globe — 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Rudierford  f lanti 
Them  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Texans  have  a  favorite  flower,  and  that 
Is  the  State's  bluebonnet,  which  grows 
In  fields  of  intense,  waving,  blue  all  over 
our  Lone  Star  land.  It  becomes  pretty 
dear  to  their  hearts  when  they  get  any 
distance  away  from  home. 

For  this  reason,  an  article  appearing 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  did  not  excite  too  much  sur- 
prise in  Texas,  although  it  warmed  quite 
a  number  of  hearts,  with  its  report  on 
s  Texas-style  Johnny  Appleseed.  Lt.  Col. 
James  E.  Rutherford,  of  Texas,  stationed 
In  Vietnam,  successfully  created  a 
flowerbed  of  bluebonnets  in  the  shape  of 
the  Lone  Star  State,  only  to  tie  trans- 
ferred away  from  the  leprasarium  where 
he  had  been  stationed.  Disappointed  but 
undaunted,  he  reports  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  bring  a  little  of  Texas  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  planting  a  crop  of 
bluebonnets  in  every  flowerbed  he  sees. 
These  seeds  have  been  sent  to  him  by 
Texans  reached  by  his  appeal  in  an 
Austin  American-Statesman  column,  for 
this  beautification  project. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  for  the  coimtry 
of  Vietnam  to  recover  from  the  ugliness 
of  war  and  destruction,  and  I  commend 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Rutherford  and  his 
many  friends  in  Texas  for  the  beginning 
they  have  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Blue- 
bonnets: Texas  Blooms  Brighten  Viet," 
published  in  the  September  16  issue  of 
the  Austin  American-Statesman,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bluebonnets:  Texas  Blooms  Brighten  Viet 
Bluebonnets  are  blooming  In  Vietnam, 
Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Rutherford  has  planted 
a  flower  garden  of  bluebonnets  (in  the  shape 
of  a  map  of  Texas)  in  front  of  a  lepresarium 
in  Vietnam. 

His  request  for  seeds  and  fertilizer  was  sent 
to  Helolse  C!ruse.  who  writes  the  syndicated 
column  "Helolse"  for  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  Texans  responded  in  a  large  way. 
Reports  from  Lt.  Col.  Rutherford  said  he 
received  362  packages  of  seeds  and  15  pounds 
of  fertilizer  for  his  project. 

After  successfully  planting  bluebonnets  in 
the  shape  of  Texas,  Rutherford  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tan  Son  Nhut,  In  a  letter  to  Helolse 
he  said  "anywhere  I  see  a  flower  bed,  I  plant 
some  bluebonnet  seeds,  and  someday  this 
country  will  be  all  rice  and  bluebonnets  if  I 
keep  It  up." 


Appendix 

Milestone  for  Rent  Supplement  Progra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACRusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  23.  1967,  an  event  of  national 
significance  took  place  in  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  a  milestone  for  the  rent  supple- 
ment program — the  dedication  of  the 
first  all  new  construction  project  in  the 
country.  The  occasion  was  the  forerunner 
of  many  more  such  projects  to  come  as 
the  projects  now  under  construction  or  in 
advanced  planning  are  completed. 

The  rent  supplemental  program  will 
do  much  for  the  poor  of  our  country 
and  we  all  can  look  forward  to  further 
advances  in  the  housing  program  as 
these  planning  programs  are  strength- 
ened. For  me  it  is  particiilarly  pleasing 
because  the  first  of  these  projects  has 
been  established  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  I>evelopment  presided  at  the 
dedication  of  this  housing  project.  His 
remarks  are  informative  as  to  the  prog- 
ress and  potential  of  thiis  very  worth- 
while Federal  aid  in  helping  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  families. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks 
the  speech  of  Secretary  Weaver: 
Remarks  by  Robert  C,  Weaver.  Secretary, 
Department  of  HotrsiNO  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Opening  or  Charlame  Park 
Homes  Rent  Sttpplement  F*roject  of  the 
Charles  Street  AME  Chxtrch,  Roxbury, 
Boston.  Mass.,  August  23. 1967 

SUMMARY 

There  is  always  a  need  for  Informed  criti- 
cism but  that  criticism  must  be  rooted  in 
facts.  What  are  the  facts  about  PHA  today? 
It  is  a  principal  source  of  mortgage  financing 
for  existing  homes  purchased  by  nonwhltes 
across  all  of  the  urban  complex.  It  has  lifted 
the  barriers  that  once  prohibited  Insuring 
mortgages  in  changing  neighborhoods.  It  is 
taking  positive  stejw  to  finance  the  rebvilld- 
ing  of  blighted  areas  in  the  central  city.  It  Is 
increasingly  Involved  in  building  and  re- 
building housing  for  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come families.  Indeed,  today  PHA  Is  an  effec- 
tive Instrument  that  Is  providing  opportun- 
ities to  nonwhltes  in  all  parts  of  urban  areas. 
In  recent  weeks,  PHA  Initiated  a  housing 
counseling  service  for  low-income  families. 
Recently  It  moved  into  Insuring  mortgages  In 
riot-torn  or  riot-threatened  areas.  Thus  PHA 
today  is  operating  In  many  ways  in  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

This  Is  a.  symbolic  occasion,  I  want  to  as- 
s\ire  you  that  this  occasion  of  opening  seven 
buildings  for  38  families  has  Importance  far 
beyond  Roxbury  and  the  City  of  Boston.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  today  formally  opening  the 
Rent  Supplements  Program — and  that  la  a 
signlflcant  moment,  and  a  new  direction,  for 
the  Nation's  urban  housing  policies. 

This  Is  the  first  development  In  the  Nation 


consisting  entirely  of  new  construction  that 
was  planned,  financed  and  completed  under 
the  Rent  Supplement  Program.  There  are  al- 
resMly  some  families  residing  In  housing  that 
has  been  rehabilitated  for  this  program.  In 
fact,  there  are  already  one  thousand  fami- 
lies receiving  Rent  Supplement  assistance. 

But  most  of  them  are  residing  In  hotislng 
provided  by  older  programs.  Some  of  the 
programs  are  administered  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Some  are  adminis- 
tered by  other  parts  of  PHA's  {jarent  orga- 
nization— which  I  head — the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

This  occasion  is  appropriate  to  exsimlne  the 
Nation's  efforts  to  help  the  Ill-housed,  Re- 
cently, it  has  become  almost  common  to  hear 
questions  about  whether  the  PHA — which 
has  helped  in  housing  millions  of  families — 
Is  genuinely  concerned  about  the  most  seri- 
ous social  problem  of  housing  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families.  Sometimes  the  criti- 
cism is  confusing. 

In  a  recent  instance,  the  Mayor  of  a  mid- 
western  city  asserted  that  PHA  red  tape  had 
delayed  a  moderate-income  housing  develop- 
ment in  his  city.  But  only  a  few  days  earlier, 
he  had  written  us  to  declare  that  the  proj- 
ect could  never  have  been  completed  with- 
out the  full  cooperation  of  PHA.  Paced  with 
this  record  of  inconsistency,  he  recently 
wrote  to  me  saying,  and  I  quote:  "Dear  Mr. 
Secretary,  I  owe  you  an  apology." 

In  a  situation  closer  to  home,  the  Mayor 
of  Maiden.  Massachusetts,  has  complained 
of  PHA's  efficiency  and  concern  for  a  mod- 
erate-income project  in  his  city.  He  cited 
an  18-month  delay.  He  attributed  It  en- 
tirely to  PHA.  He  failed  to  mention  that  the 
site  plan  had  been  changed  after  the  orig- 
inal submission  had  been  approved  by  PHA. 
This  occasioned  a  seven-month  delay  in 
processing. 

Also  the  Mayor  made  much  of  PHA's  re- 
quirement for  a  lOOTc  bond.  He  was  repeat- 
ing a  complaint  made  by  the  "packager"  of 
the  project.  This  is  the  same  packager  who 
had  been  placed  on  PHA's  list  of  those  de- 
termined to  be  undesirable  risks — ^because 
of  Irregularities  in  his  financial  arrtingements 
with  the  builders  of  moderate-income  hous- 
ing projects.  And  only  last  week,  the  same 
packager  had  to  be  advised  that  he  has  still 
failed  to  conform  to  the  requirements  that 
he  had  agreed  to  as  a  condition  for  being 
removed  from  the  list. 

Actually  lOO  bonds  are  not  ImpKjsslble 
nor  even  extremely  expensive  for  builders 
who  have  the  financial  abUity  to  construct 
the  multiple-unit  developments  Involved, 
It  Is  not  the  amount  of  the  bond  bvt  the 
financial  capacity  of  the  firm  seeking  It  that 
is  important.  And  the  100%  requirement 
applies  to  all  PHA  Insurance  of  multi-fam- 
ily projects  in  the  Boston  area.  It  w--  se- 
cured by  the  builder  of  this  development. 
Bonding  of  this  type  is.  in  fact,  a  response 
to  the  requests  of  small  subcontractors  who 
frequently  were  unable  to  collect  payment 
from  out-of-town  builders. 
II 
Let  us  turn  to  the  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram, It  is  administered  by  FHA,  It  received 
Its  first  funds  on  May  13,   1966. 

The  specific  chronology  of  this  Charlame 
Park  Homes  Project  is  Instructive.  The  spon- 
sor, the  Charles  Street  A,M£.  Church,  ap- 
plied for  FHA  insurance  on  June  11.  1965. 
On  November  1,  FHA  agreed  to  make  the 
commitment  for  the  project.  On  May  30,  1966, 
the    sponsor    asked    to    change    the    project 
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from  that  of  standard,  moderate-Income 
boiuing  to  the  new  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram. Two  weeks  later,  June  17,  FHA  al- 
located funds  for  it.  Two  months  later,  Au- 
gust 29,  FHA  issued  the  commitment  to  in- 
sure it. 

On  September  26,  1966,  construction  was 
started.  Today  we  .  are  marking  its 
completion. 

Thus,  15  months  after  the  new  program 
was  first  funded;  11  months  after  initial 
endorsement;  and  11  months  after  construc- 
tion began,  this  development  is  complete. 

One  reason  this  development  moved  rap- 
idly is  that  the  sponsor  has  some  experi- 
ence. The  Charles  Street  A.M.E.  Church  has 
already  completed  and  now  operates  a  mod- 
erate-income development  near  here.  Thus, 
when  the  church  undertook  a  Rent  Supple- 
ment project.  It  was  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedures and  processing  requirements  for  an 
FHA  multi-family  development.  And  It  was 
knowledgeable  about  construction  and 
finance. 

This  development  was  financed  out  of  the 
first  $12  million  appropriated  for  Rent  Sup- 
plements, which  became  available  on  May  13, 
1966.  On  September  6,  1966,  an  additional 
$20  million  were  approF«lated.  Between  then 
and  June,  1967,  all  $32  million  were  allo- 
cated. This  Involves  439  projects  In  290  cities 
and  46  states.  It  will  mean  33,906  dwelling 
units  for  low-Income  families. 

All  of  these  dwellings  will  be  built  and 
managed  by  private  sponsors.  Some  will  be 
non-profit  and  limited-profit  corporations, 
some  cooperatives.  Since  they  are  financed 
by  mortgagee  obtained  at  normal  market  in- 
terest rates,  as  soon  as  the  mortgages  are 
seasoned,  the  financing,  too.  will  be  by  pri- 
vate, rather  than  public  funds. 

Many  are  already  privately  financed,  and 
this  one  today  Is  an  example.  Indeed,  I  am 
confident  that  long  before  the  first  $33  mil- 
lion of  Rent  Supplements  are  translated  Into 
homes  for  low-Income  Americans,  most  of 
the  mortgages  will  have  been  purchased  by 
private  Investors. 

If  you  recognize  the  size  of  the  Rent  Sup- 
plements Program,  the  relative  inexperience 
of  many  sponsors,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
undertaking,  this  is  a  record  that  simply 
does  not  fit  the  charges  of  indiflerence  or 
In^pitltudes  by  FHA. 

There  are  problems  of  sites,  land  cost,  de- 
sign, construction  cost,  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  management  proposals.  Each 
has  to  be  examined.  Because  the  program  is 
new,  both  FHA  and  sponsors  have  bad  to 
learn  by  doing.  But  the  lessons  are  as  im- 
portant for  the  future  as  they  are  difficult 
for  the  present.  Their  Importance  Is  ob- 
vious when  we  recognize  that  the  mortgages 
Involved  are  long-term,  extending  over  40 
years. 

in 

Aside  from  Rent  Supplements,  the  mod- 
erate-income housing  prognun  of  FHA  holds 
a  special  Interest  for  me.  It  was  one  of  the 
innovations  I  sponsored  in  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1961.  It  is 
the  first  national  program  to  provide  housing 
for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  afford  housing 
in  the  open  market,  but  who  earn  too  much 
to  qualify  for  public  housing. 

The  subsidy  here  is  a  below-market-inter- 
est-rate  mortgage.  The  other  mortgage  terms 
and  eligible  sponsors  are  similar  to  Rent 
Supplements. 

It  has  been  observed  that  only  40,000  mod- 
erate-income housing  units  are  now  oc- 
cupied. It  is  alleged  this  refiects  on  P'HA 
administration.  These  critics  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  program  depends  on  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized  for  financing 
the  mortgages.  Since  the  mortgage  interest 
rates  are  below  the  market,  special  assist- 
ance fiinds  are  provided  by  our  Federal  Na- 
tional  Mortgage   Association. 

Let  us  examine  the  rec<»'dB  compiled  tn 
this  effort.  The  first  funds  from  FNMA  were 


allocated  in  August  1961.  This  amounted  to 
$30  mllUon.  In  March,  1962,  $100  million 
were  added.  And  these  additions  followed: 
In  J\ily,  1962,  $2fiO  miUlon;  in  July,  1963, 
$370  mllUon;  in  May,  1964.  $300  million;  in 
August,  1964;  $350  million:  in  June,  1965, 
$112.5  mllUon;  in  October,  1965,  $425  mll- 
Uon; and  in  October,  1966,  $32.5  million  were 
added. 

What  about  the  housing?  As  of  June  30, 
1967,  there  were  40,000  units  completed.  An- 
other 22,027  are  under  construction.  An  ad- 
ditional 83,000  are  being  processed.  Thus, 
145,000  units  of  housing  for  moderate- 
income  families  will  be  provided.  And  the 
effort  win  continue  to  expand  with  $500  mil- 
lion of  further  special  assistance  In  the  1968 
budget. 

Both  the  moderate-Income  and  rent  sup- 
plements programs  of  FHA  have  moved  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  multi-family  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Department.  They 
have  not  been  neglected.  Nor  will  they  be 
neglected.  I  have  constantly  stressed  their 
importance  and  the  need  to  accelerate  them. 
We  are  emphasizing  improved  processing  and 
encouraging  the  development  of  more  spon- 
sors. 

Every  new  housing  program  requires  time 
for  tooling  up  and  developing  effective  proc- 
essing methods.  This  Involves  trial  and  error. 
New  sponsors  have  to  become  experienced. 
Standards  have  to  be  established.  People  in- 
side and  outside  government  have  to  be 
recruited  and  trained.  These  steps  would  have 
to  be  taken  no  matter  what  administrative 
machinery  Is  devised. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  Involved.  Those  who 
commit  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for 
Immense  programs  have  grave  responsibili- 
ties. They  are  responsible  to  the  taxpayer 
who  may  have  to  pay  for  any  and  all  mistakes 
in  market  analysis,  design,  location,  con- 
struction or  raanagement.  They  have  a 
unique  responsibility  to  protect  and  assist 
Inexperienced  sponsors.  And  most  of  all,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  occpupants  who  ought 
to  get  the  best  possible  housing  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  in  all  publicly-assisted  de- 
velopments. 

IV 

All  of  this  Is  not  to  say  that  FHA  Is  with- 
out fault.  There  have  been  Instances  where 
local  offices  lacked  enthusiasm  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  developments.  Some  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  building  in  cen- 
tral cities.  Borne  have  been  hesitant  to  ap- 
prove developments  that  did  not  reflect  tra- 
ditional standards  for  mortgage  Insurance. 
But  the  record  of  these  last  few  years  clearly 
shows  that  these  attitudes  and  practices  are 
changing — and  changing  rapidly. 

These  years  have  also  indicated  to  \u  in 
HUD  what  needs  to  be  done  to  accelerate 
processing.  We  have  brought  in  highly  quali- 
fied teams  from  Washington  to  break  ad- 
ministrative Jams.  We  are  experimenting  with 
a  series  of  techniques  and  methods  to  reduce 
processing  time.  We  have  simplified  require- 
ments and  procedures. 

In  addition,  we  are  increasingly  bringing 
the  decisionmaking  In  Rent  Supplements  and 
moderate-income  housing  into  the  HUD  re- 
gional offices.  This  expedites  processing.  It 
also  relates  this  housing  more  closely  to  other 
HUD  programs.  In  short,  we  are  learning 
how  to  act  effectively  In  a  market  where 
private  enterprise  haa  had  little  previous 
experience,  and  where  FHA  has  been  equally 
unlnvolved. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results.  Proc- 
essing still  takes  too  long.  But  we  have 
profited  from  experience.  These  programs 
are  moving.  We  are  prepared  to  move  them 
more  rapidly  in  the  future, 
v 

One  striking  fact  about  administering  an 
agency  such  as  HUD  (and  its  predecessor  the 
Housing  azKl  Home  Finance  Agency)  1«  that 
there  is  a  lag  in  public  recognition  of  changes. 

I  first  sav  that  in  urt>an  renewal.  Initially 


1 


It  was  somewhat  Insensitive  about  relocating 
famillee.  It  did  often  tear  down  the  housing 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and  re- 
build housing  for  the  affluent.  It  did  too  often 
emphasize  bulldozer  clearance.  And  It  did 
take  its  lumpe  from  the  critics. 

But  we  have  significantly  modified  every 
one  of  these  characteristics — yet  the  old 
reputation  clings  and  persists,  though  it  Is 
no  longer  accurate  or  fair. 

Today  eight  out  of  ten  persons  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  are  helped,  or  help  them- 
selves, to  move  Into  decent,  safe  and  sanitary 
housing.  Urban  renewal  today  upgrades  the 
quality  of  housing  for  the  vast  majority  or 
those  who  originally  lived  in  the  slums  and 
blighted  areas  Involved.  Of  course,  many 
people  understandably  resent  being  forced 
to  move,  regardless  of  what  their  conditions, 
or  dissatisfactions,  were  before.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  we  now  stress  rehabUltatlon 
rather  than  demolition.  And  today  there  are 
more  dwellings  scheduled  for  rehabilitation 
than  demolition  in  the  urban  renewal 
process. 

Last  year  a  score  of  mayors  and  other  offl- 
clals  helped  us  re-examine  urban  renewal. 
One  result  Is  that  many  of  these  cities  have 
said  that  rebuilding  their  pockets  of  p>overty 
will  be  their  highest  priority.  Another  result 
is  that  HUD  adopted  a  new  p>ollcy  that  says 
specifically  that  our  urban  renewal  aid  must 
advance  these  goals: 

1.  It  must  conserve  and  expand  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate- Income  families. 

2.  It  must  develop  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  the  unemployed  and  the  under- 
employed. 

3.  It  must  emphasize  renewal  of  urban 
areas  that  have  the  most  critical  needs. 

This  does  not  mean  there  will  be  no  more 
central  business  district  redevelopment  or 
no  more  high-income  housing  redevelop- 
ment. Many  cities  must  upgrade  central 
business  districts  to  provide  a  viable  eco- 
nomic base.  Some  blighted  areas  should  be 
redeveloped  for  higher-income  occupancy. 
But  this  new  policy  means  that  every  city 
must  provide  a  balanced  program — and  the 
first  priority  must  go  toward  rehousing  the 
lower  Income  segment  of  the  population. 

Culture  Is  essential  to  an  exciting  city. 
Thus  there  will  continue  to  be  civic  centers 
and  university  extensions  in  urban  renewal 
areas.  But  they  must  concentrate  first  on 
housing  those  who  need   it  most. 

I  think  FHA  suffers  a  similar  reputation 
lag  as  has  urban  renewal.  FHA  is  accused  of 
having  concern  only  for  the  suburbs,  or 
upper-Income  groups  In  the  central  city.  It  Is 
charged,  with  some  Justification,  of  having 
been  a  principal  instrument  In  the  spread 
of  racial,  residential  segregation  In  the  past. 
It  continues  to  be  labeled  by  many  as  un- 
concerned about  housing  the  poor  and  those 
who  are  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

But  what  are  the  facts  about  FHA  today? 
It  Is  a  principal  source  of  mortgage  finaric- 
ing  for  existing  homes  purchased  by  non- 
whites  across  all  of  the  urban  complex.  It 
has  lifted  the  barriers  that  once  prohibited 
Insuring  mortgages  In  changing  neighbor- 
hoods. It  is  taking  positive  steps  to  finance 
the  rebuilding  of  blighted  areas  in  the  cen- 
tral city.  It  is  Increasingly  Involved  In  build- 
ing and  rebuilding  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families.  Indeed,  today 
FHA  Is  an  effective  Instrument  that  is  pro- 
viding opportunities  to  nonwhites  In  all  parts 
of  the  urban  complex. 

I  take  pride  in  what  Dempsey  J.  Travis, 
president  of  Chicago's  Slvart  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration, wrote  in  the  July  issue  of  Ebony. 
He  said :  "I  think  FHA  policies  have  made  a 
100  percent  about  face  since  Weaver's 
coming." 

Let  me  mention  two  other  developments. 
In  recent  weeks,  FHA  initiated  a  pUot  effort 
In  five  cities  to  counsel  low-Income,  minority, 
veteran,  elderly  and  other  families  in  secur- 
ing housing. 
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The  FHA  counselor  interviews  prospective 
buyers  and  renters.  He  helps  them  determine 
their  financial  capacity.  He  tells  them  about 
all  FHA- acquired  or  Insured  housing  that  is 
covered  by  the  President's  Executive  Order  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing. 

Through  the  Interview,  families  select 
properties  they  like,  and  they  are  assisted 
in  getting  appointments  to  see  them.  All  of 
this  has  several  results. 

It  directs  families  to  properties  they  Uke 
and  can  afford.  That  avoids  useless  explo- 
rations. ,      *  ♦„ 

It  alerts  owners,  managers  and  real  estate 
firms  that  FHA  will  insist  on  open  occupancy 
practices  In  Its  programs. 

It  provides  machinery  for  seeing  to  It  that 
those  who  are  required  to  follow  open  oc- 
cupany  practices  are  In  fact  doing  bo. 

A  second  development,  equally  significant. 
Is  FHA's  recent  instructions  to  field  offices 
requiring  them,  in  accordance  with  new 
legislation,  to  Insure  mortgages  in  riot-torn 
areas,  or  areas  threatened  by  riots.  Thus  FHA 
today  Is  operating  in  many  ways  in  the  slums 
and  blighted  areas  of  our  cities. 

VI 

At  the  outset.  I  said  this  was  a  symbolic 
occasion  for  the  Rent  Supplement  Program. 
Today  we  can  see  tangible  evidence  of  this 
program  becoming  the  most  imaginative  and 
significant  effort  to  house  low-Income  fami- 
nes that  this  Nation  has  produced  in  the 
last  30  years. 

With  appropriations  now  available,  we  shall 
house  some  34,000  families  In  developments 
similar  to  this. 

But  that  Is  not  enough.  It  does  not  even 
approach  the  need.  Therefore  all  who  are 
concerned  with  people  must  feel  the  enor- 
mity of  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  appropriate  the  $40  mllUon 
to  exi>and  Rent  Supplements. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  restore  this 
appropriation  In  the  Senate.  As  you  know. 
President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  \irged 
such  action.  What  we  can  see  here  today 
speaks  eloquently  to  the  need  of  the  funds 
that  the  President   xu-gently  requests. 

In  recent  days,  the  President  baa  also  had 
to  ask  the  Nation  to  accept  a  tax  increase — 
80  that  we  can  get  on  with  many  urban  Jobs 
long  unfinished,  and  to  support  our  armies 
abroad.  I  believe  this  Nation  will  accept  both 
challenges — and  the  sacrifices  they  require. 
For  more  than  six  years.  It  has  been  my 
principal  goal  to  make  HUD  programs  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  people.  Urban 
renewal  has,  I  beUeve,  turned  the  corner. 
And  FHA  Is  well  on  the  way.  The  latter 
agency  is  in  the  business  of  augmenting 
the  supply  of  decent  moderate-  and  low- 
Income  housing. 

I  have  always  believed  In  FHA's  potential 
for  assisting  a  wide  spectrum  of  Income 
groups.  Even  years  ago,  when  I  was  one  of 
the  agency's  most  severe  critics,  I  wrote  of 
that  potential. 

More  recently,  with  the  full  cooperation  of 
Commissioner  Neal  Hardy  and  today  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  PhUlp  Brownsteln,  and 
many  of  their  associates,  we  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  i>otentlal. 

There  is  always  a  need  for  Informed 
criticism  but  that  criticism  must  be  rooted 
in  facts. 

The  central  fact  today  is  that  this  Nation 
needs  all  of  the  tools  and  weapons  It  can 
muster  to  meet  the  urban  problems  that 
affect  all  of  us.  FHA  Is  such  a  tool.  Our  con- 
tinuing need  is  to  find  the  ways  to  make  it 
Increasingly  effective. 

Today,  in  this  development,  and  In  the 
nearby  moderate-income  projects  now  in 
existence,  we  can  see  what  can  be,  and  Is 
being,  accomplished.  Let  us  build  on  that 
solid  foundation. 


Decrea$e  in  Social  Welfare  Expenditures 
in  Relation  to  Gross  National  Product 
Since  1939 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  presently  con- 
sidering amendments  to  the  Social  Act, 
amendments  which,  as  I  have  stated  in 
the  past,  I  hope  will  end  at  least  some  of 
the  many  inequities  in  the  present  law. 

FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  SOCIAL  WELFARE  EXPENDITURES 
IDollar  amounts  in  billions  lor  selected  fiscal  years  1940-66) 


Representatives  of  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
AFL-CIO,  submitted  an  important  table 
of  statistics  to  the  Finaace  Committee 
during  the  course  of  their  testimony  on 
September  21.1  commend  the  table  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Senators.  It 
reflects  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
social  welfare  expenditures  exclusive  of 
the  social  insurances,  which  are  i>aid  for 
by  employers  and  employees,  have  de- 
creased In  relation  to  gross  national 
product  since  1939.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Social  welfare  eipendrtures  > 


Fiscal  year 


GNP 


Total 


Less  social  insurance 


Less  social  insurance 
and  education  > 


Amount 


Percent 
o)GNP 


Amount 


Percent 
of  GNP 


Amount 


Percent 
of  GNP 


1939-40  J95,l  J8.8 

1949-50           263,4  23.0 

1959-60: 495  6  52,2 

1961-62 541,7  62.2 

1964-65 654.0  77,5 

1965-66 715.3  87,6 


9,2 
8,7 
10,5 
11,5 
11.9 
12.3 


r.5 

18,1 
32.9 
38.0 
49,4 
55,7 


7.9 
6,9 
6.6 

7,0 
7.5 
7.8 


K9 

11.4 
14,9 
17,1 
20.8 
23.4 


4.3 
3.0 
3,2 
3.2 

3,3 


1  includes  public  and  welfare  services,  health,  medical  and  veterans'  programs,  public  housmg.  social  insurance  and  education. 

» Expenditures  for  education  through  Veterans'  Administration  included.  Exclusion  of  such  expenditures  in  1950  would  have 
decreased  percentage  of  GNP  figure  from  4,3  to  3.3  percent  In  other  years  listed,  such  exclusions  have  virtually  no  impact  on 
percentage. 

Note-  The  chief  reasons  for  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  GNP  allocated  to  welfare  between  the  fiscal  years  1950  and  1966 
are  the' sharp  increases  in  social  insurance  payments  and  expenditures  tor  education.  The  social  insurance  expenditures  include 
OASDI  primarily,  but  also  railroad  retirement,  unemployment  compensation,  and  other  insurance  items. 

Source-  Social  Security  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Annual 
Statistical  Suppletnent.  1965.  table  1.  p,  2;  table  3.  p  3,  Economic  Almanac.  1967-68,  NICB,  Economic  Indicators,  August  1967. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 


The  Vietnam  Barrier  as  a  Route  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  29,  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chal- 
mers M.  Roberts,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  9,  concludes 
that  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  an  electronic  barrier  across 
Vietnam  could  provide  us  with  a  new 
route  to  the  conference  table. 

The  barrier,  if  successful,  could  stop 
infiltration  from  the  north  to  the  extent 
that  the  administration  would  feel  safe 
in  halting  the  bombing. 

And  then  we  might  get  to  sit  down  to 
the  necessary  business  of  working  out  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  opposition  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  well  known 
to  our  colleagues.  I  feel  there  are  better 
ways  to  peace.  The  possibilities  of  new 
peace  Initiatives  resulting  from  the 
building  of  a  barrier  across  Vietnam  de- 
serve our  serious  consideration,  and  I 
call  the  commentary  by  Mr.  Roberts  to 


the  attention  of  our  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Vietnam  Barktek  Cootjo  Become  Route  to 
Conference  on  P^ace 

The  electronic  barrier  that  the  United 
States  Is  building  across  South  Vietnam  to 
stop  Infiltration  from  the  North  may  knock 
down  the  stubborn  barriers  to  the  conference 
table. 

About  a  year  ago.  when  the  DMZ  barrier 
was  being  discussed,  a  senior  official  offered 
the  view  that  It  could.  If  It  worked,  provide 
the  excuse  for  the  President  to  halt  the 
bombing  of  the  North. 

Since  that  time,  North  Vietnam  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  if  the  United  States 
"really  wants  to  talk.  It  must  first  of  all  stop 
unconditionally  the  bombing  and  other  acts 
of  war"  against  the  North.  Furthermore,  says 
Hanoi,  the  United  States  "has  no  right  to  de- 
mand any  reciprocity  whatsoever." 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rtisk  stuck  to  the  demand 
for  reciprocity  In  principle,  but  tiptoed 
around  It  In  detail.  A  gro-wlng  number  of 
people  In  Washington  believe  that  In  the  end 
the  President  will  have  to  accept  Hanoi's  pro- 
posal and  Rusk  seemed  to  be  leaving  an  out 
for  that  possibility. 

If  the  DMZ  barrier  turns  out  to  be  work- 
able. It  could  provide  the  reciprocity  without 
any  act  on  Hanoi's  part.  WbUe  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  said  the  barrier 
cannot  stop  infiltration.  Its  aim  Is  to  make 
Infiltration  far  more  difficult. 

Thus  at  a  given  point  the  President  could 
announce  that  the  barrier  had  so  cut  Infiltra- 
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tlon  that  he  was  prepared  to  halt  the  bomb- 
ing and  go  to  the  conlerence  table.  In  Lon- 
don In  February,  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln 
passed  the  word  to  Washington  that  Hanoi 
would  come  to  a  conference  within  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  end  of  the  bombing. 

A  critical  point  In  any  such  maneuver 
is  timing.  McNamara  said  the  barrier  Is  to 
be  Initiated  late  this  year  or  early  next  year. 
Thus  It  could  become  efifectlve  enough.  If 
Washington  wants  to  make  that  finding, 
sometime  next  spring. 

By  next  spring  the  presidential  campaign 
will  be  under  way  and  Mr.  Johnson  will  have 
a  better  idea  of  where  his  prospective  GOP 
candidate  will  stand  on  the  war  Issue. 

It  Is  not  imp>06slble,  U  the  two  sides  get 
to  a  conference  table  by  summer,  that  the 
President  could  be  campaigning  on  a  peace 
platform — and  admonishing  the  Republi- 
cans that  any  attack  could  upset  the  pro- 
spects for  ending  the  war. 

But  what  of  the  hawks?  Already  one  of 
them.  Republican  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas, 
has  expressed  doubts  about  "the  essential- 
ly static  policies  it  signifies."  Certainly  those 
who  want  to  close  the  port  of  Haiphong  are 
not  going  to  be  happy  with  the  DMZ  barrier 
as  an  alternate  method  of  cutting  infiltra- 
tion of  men  and  supplies. 

However,  the  evidence  Is  that  the  Nation 
more  and  more  wants  an  end  to  the  war. 
Both  McNamara  and  Rusk  concede  a  high 
degree  of  public  frustration.  In  short,  the 
DMZ  barrier  may  serve  to  outflank  the  hawks. 

But  even  if  this  device  should  prove  to  be 
a  means  of  getting  to  the  conference  table, 
talks  between  Washln^fton  and  Hanoi  would 
still  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.  Any  such 
conference  almost  inevitably  would  immedi- 
ately be  deadlocked  on  the  role  at  the  table 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the  politi- 
cal arm  of  the  Vietcong. 

In  short.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable 
that  a  Yietnam  conference  could  go  on  for 
months  or  years,  as  was  the  case  at  Pan- 
munjom  In  the  Korean  War. 

Nonetheless,  a  solution  by  conference 
compromise  may  be  the  best  the  United 
States  can  get  out  of  this  war.  And  the  DMZ 
barrier  just  could  be  the  device  leading  to 
the  conference  table. 


Alcohol  and  Alcoholism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  new,  National  Center  for  Pre- 
vention and  Control  of  Alcoholism  for 
some  up-to-the-minute  Information  on 
the  use  of  alcohol  by  young  people  In 
the  United  States. 

The  information  appears  In  the  first 
report  published  on  "Alcohol  and  Alco- 
holism" by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  new  center  Is  the 
focal  point  for  the  expanded  national 
program  to  prevent  and  control  alco- 
holism which  was  requested  last  year  by 
President  Johnson  in  his  health  message 
to  the  Congress. 

The  report  points  out  that  adult  con- 
cern about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  young 
people  "has  been  directed  primarily  to- 
ward the  supposed  relationship  of  juve- 
nile drinking  to  juvenile  delinquency." 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  accounts  of  riots 
and  automobile  accidents  are  so  alarm- 


ing to  most  adults  that  the  violence  of 
these  events  often  obscures  the  facts. 

And  what  are  the  facts?  At  first  glance, 
they  are  alarming.  Surveys  show  that 
the  average  American  first  tastes  alco- 
hol—usually in  the  form  of  an  experi- 
mental sip^by  the  age  of  10.  As  many 
as  50  to  85  percent  of  high  school  stu- 
dents— depending  upon  the  area  in  which 
they  live — say  they  drink  at  least  occa- 
sionally. 

But  the  national  center's  report  quotes 
Dr.  Robert  Straus,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  an  expert  in  this  field,  as 
follows : 

These  figures,  however,  as  shocking  as 
they  may  seem,  are  meaningless  In  them- 
selves. There  is  no  proof  to  show  that  early 
exposure  to  alcohol  will  In  Itself  lead  to  ex- 
cessive drinking  in  later  Ufe.  In  fact,  all 
the  proof  Is  clearly  to  the  contrary. 

Is  a  teenager  who  drinks  a  juvenile  de- 
linquent? A  recent  study  in  Massachu- 
setts shows  that  the  percentage  of  alco- 
hol users  is  about  the  same  among  delin- 
quents as  among  "normal"  high  school 
students.  The  chief  difference,  the  study 
concludes,  Is  not  how  many  of  each  group 
drink  but  how  they  drink. 

Research  shows  that  teenagers  follow  adult 
models  In  their  drinking  patterns — 

The  national  center's  report  says — 

and  the  best  single  Indicator  of  the  teenage 
drinking  pattern  In  any  specific  conununlty 
Is  the  adult  pattern  In  the  same  community. 
If  parents  drink,  there  Is  a  high  probability 
that  teenagers  will  drink;  similarly,  abstl* 
nent  parents  typically  produce  abstinent 
children. 

These  findings  were  based  on  five 
studies  involving  8,000  high  school  stu- 
dents within  the  past  10  years  in  five 
areas  of  the  United  States.  These  studies 
also  showed: 

First.  The  average  age  at  which  stu- 
dents had  their  first  drink  is  13-14,  al- 
though they  may  have  "tasted"  alcohol 
before. 

Second.  First  exposure  to  alcohol  is 
likely  to  be  at  home  with  parents. 

Third.  Practically  every  high  school 
graduate  will  have  experimented  with  at 
least  one  drink. 

Fourth.  One  in  four  users  claimed  to 
have  been  "high"  at  least  once  during 
the  month  prior  to  the  research  in  three 
of  the  five  areas  studied. 

Fifth.  One  In  10  users  in  these  studies 
reported  having  been  "drunk"  in  this 
same  period. 

Sixth.  In  all  the  studies,  beer  was  the 
most  commonly  used  beverage. 

Seventh.  Laws  relating  to  teenage 
drinking  had  little  relationship  to  drink- 
ing practices. 

There  also  have  been  studies  covering 
27  colleges  and  17,000  college  students. 
The  national  center's  report  says: 

Those  colleges  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  drinking  students  were  generally  marked 
by  the  highest  percentage  of  students  who 
had  been  Intoxicated.  By  contrast,  exces- 
sive drlnklnf  was  reportedly  Infrequent  In 
those  colleges  where  drinking  was  most  com- 
mon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  report  makes 
an  excellent  summary  of  what  Is  known 
today  about  the  use  of  alcohol  by  yoimg 
people.  It  says : 

A  young  person's  decision  to  drink  or  not 
to  drink  is  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  a 


complex  of  forces  including  the  practices 
and  wishes  of  his  p>arents,  the  attitudes  of 
his  church,  the  influence  of  his  i)eers.  how 
much  money  he  has  to  spend,  and  how 
strongly  he  may  be  Impelled  to  assert  his 
independence  from  adult  authority. 

I  commend  the  National  Institute  for 
Mental  Health  and  the  National  Center 
for  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcohol- 
ism for  this  first  report.  As  Secretary 
Gardner  observes  in  a  foreword  to  the 
report,  it  surveys  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  alcoholism.  It  represents  a 
major  step  toward  understanding  and 
eventual  control. 


Establishing  Procedures  To  Relieve  Do- 
mestic ladostries  and  Workers  Injured 
by  Increased  Imports  From  Low-Wage 
Areas 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28,  1967 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  478)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  relieve  domestic  in- 
dustries and  workers  injured  by  increased 
imports  from  low-wage  areas. 

Mr.  BKT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Findley]. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  how  far  this 
bill  goes  in  creating  new  restrictions 
upon  imports. 

I  see  on  page  4,  lines  16  through  18, 
the  bill  reads  as  follows : 

The  President  may  take  such  action  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  remove  such  Impair- 
ment or  threat  of  impairment,  in  addition  to 
any  other  customs  treatment  provided  by 
law. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  Does  this  give  the 
President  any  additional  authority  to 
deal  with  imports,  to  impose  restric- 
tions? 

Mr.  DENT.  It  gives  this  much  addi- 
tional authority  over  what  authority 
there  is  presently  in  the  tariff  or  trade 
law.  In  that  we  say  he  is  not  held  to 
the  levels  that  are  now  in  the  law.  In 
other  words,  once  we  pass  a  trade  bill 
and  it  sets  the  levels  of  the  tariff,  which 
we  agree  to  and  conform  to.  he  can  only 
stay  within  those  particular  figures  other 
than  those  given  to  him  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  So  we  give  him  the  right, 
if  he  decides — let  us  say  the  tariff  is  40 
percent — we  give  him  the  right  to  go  to 
60  percent  or  we  give  him  the  right  to 
go  to  a  complete  embargo — or  to  100 
percent. 

In  other  words,  we  give  him  the  right 
to  go  above  the  stated  law  as  it  is  now 
In  the  tariffs. 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  So  he  can  do  that  on 
his  own  initiative  without  going  through 
the  Tariff  Commission? 


Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  this  does  not  con- 
stitute actually  an  amendment  of  the 
basic  tariff  law? 

Mr.  DEa'TT.  It  would  not  in  any  man- 
ner, shape,  or  form,  because  all  he  Is 
doing  is  the  same  as  a  doctor  does  in 
administering  to  a  patient  when  the  pa- 
tient is  turned  over  to  him.  He  is  writing 
the  prescription  as  to  what  he  thinks  the 
patient  needs  at  the  moment.  If  they 
increase  the  quota  or  decrease  the  quota, 
whatever  is  needed,  either  in  his  opinion 
or  based  on  the  advice  of  his  counselors — 
he  will  do  what  is  needed  at  the  mon^ent. 

If  we  hold  him  to  the  restrictions  as 
they  are  passed  or  set  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission which  is  the  law  at  the  time, 
then  there  is  no  need  to  have  any  legis- 
lation, because  he  has  no  remedy  that  is 
not  already  given  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  Is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  ad- 
ditional remedy,  if  any,  is  provided  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  all  there  is. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  this  remedy  that 
you  have  just  described  apply  only  for 
quotas  that  are  authorized? 

Some  commodities  are  not  encumbered 
by  quotas  at  all.  They  are  on  a  tariff 
basis. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  to  that  merchandise 
that  has  free  access  to  this  country,  pro- 
vided the  tariff  is  paid,  I  assume  that 
this  legislation  would  not  and  could  not 
possibly  apply;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  it  could.  He  could 
establish  a  quota  for  that  import  if  it  is 
needed  to  help  that  particular  industry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  He  could  establish  a 
quota  on  an  item  even  though  imder  the 
authority  of  the  trade  expansion  act  and 
the  GATT  agreements  we  have  lowered 
the  tariff  on  that  item,  or  have  even 
eliminated  the  tariff?  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  DENT.  He  can  do  it  and  still  be 
consistent  with  that  because  the  GAIT 
agreement  is  not  an  international  trade 
agreement  and  it  Is  not  an  international 
treaty.  It  is  an  agreement  under  the 
executive  and  the  executive  exercises  his 
authority. 

No  agreement  under  them  is  longer 
than  a  3 -year  period,  and  if  at  any  time 
during  the  3 -year  period  any  country 
which  Is-  signatory  to  the  GATT  agree- 
ment is  threatened  to  the  point  where  its 
existence  is  endangered  in  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  that  nation  can  set  aside  any 
quota  or  any  tariff  that  has  been  agreed 
to  by  GATT  signatories.  That  is  what  we 
are  saying  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  This  bill  would  give  the 
President  the  authority  to  .supersede  any 
agreement  now  Included  or  tentatively 
accepted  as  a  result  of  the  GATT  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  it  Is  an  emergency  such 
as  we  have  described  in  the  act. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  stUl  question  whether 
this  bill  conveys  any  additional  author- 
ity over  imports.  Would  it  also  convey 
to  him  the  authority  to  cancel  the  draw- 
back privilege  that  importers  have  on 
raw  materials,  and  under  that  privilege 
if  they  re-export  the  material  after  it  has 
been  processed,  they  can  recover  99  per- 
cent of  the  import  duty  they  have  paid? 


Mr.  DENT.  Any  remedy  that  he  sees 
fit  that  is  consistent  with  the  tariff  laws 
of  this  country,  not  exclusively  maintain- 
ing the  rates,  because  even  a  drawback 
has  a  rate  of  tariff. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  has  a  rate. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  correct.  That  Is 
the  problem  today  which  is  complained 
about  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  this  last  Sunday.  It  was  put  In  the 
Record  the  day  before  yesterday. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 


Administration   Mast  Take  Initiative   in 
Cutting  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  New  York  Times  endorsed 
editorially  the  principle  that  the  ad- 
ministration must  pledge  firm  action  to 
cut  spending  now — before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  acts — If  the 
tax  surcharge  is  to  have  any  chance  of 
legislative  success. 

No  one  questions  the  executive  au- 
thority to  postpone,  defer,  and  delay  pro- 
grams and  projects  approved  by  the 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  are 
well  equipped  to  develop  a  schedule  of 
essentials  and  priorities. 

But,  as  the  Times  points  out : 

Most  of  these  programs  .  .  .  are  deeply 
entrenched  In  Congress.  It  Is  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  Congress  will  take  the  Ini- 
tiative in  trimming  them.  But  Mr.  Johnson 
should  not  be  afflicted  by  similar  inertia. 
Since  so  many  of  these  nonessentials  actively 
undermine  the  economic  prosperity  he  seeks. 
President  Johnson  could  help  calm  the 
unsettled  financial  markets  and  temper  In- 
flationary psychology  by  proposing  re- 
ductions. 

Five  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1968  are  already  enacted  into  law,  and 
all  14  money  bills  have  Initially  passed 
this  House.  It  Is  clear  that  congressional 
opportunity  to  reassess  pending  needs 
and  establish  priorities  Is  severely 
limited. 

Yet  the  economic  Indicators  and  fi- 
nancial conditions  also  make  it  clear 
that  the  Congress  must  enact  a  firm 
pledge  of  spending  restraint  before  It 
can  approve  a  tax  increase.  If  a  tax  in- 
crease is  to  effectively  control  Inflation 
and  market  pressure  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  spending  discipline. 

Cuts  in  both  defense  and  nondefense 
spending  are  possible,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  in  a  position  to  ferret  them 
out.  Parliamentary  exercises  such  as  the 
recommittal  motion  without  instructions 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  849  may  have 
psychological  impact,  but  they  are  mean- 
ingless gestures  in  the  guise  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. The  administration  must 
shoulder  the  responslbiUty  for  present- 
ing a  balanced  program  of  expenditure 
restraint  if  oiu*  committee  is  to  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  a  tax  increase. 


Before  inserting  the  text  of  the  Times 
editorial  in  the  Record,  I  should  noce 
that  my  list  of  cutback  possibilities 
would  probably  differ  from  those  visible 
from  Manhattan's  towers.  However,  this 
difference  of  opinion  does  not  obscure 
our  substantial  agreement  of  who  is  best 
able  to  present  a  program  of  fiscal 
restraint. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Through  techniques  reminiscent  of  the 
scare  tactics  used  by  President  Kennedy  In 
1963  when  he  predicted  a  recession  If  taxes 
were  not  cut.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fow^ler  and  other  Administration  spokesmen 
are  now  warning  that  the  economy  will  be- 
come an  inflationary  "shambles"  if  taxes  are 
not  raised. 

The  economy  is  already  in  trouble,  largely 
because  the  Administration  failed  to  recog- 
nize early  enough  that  Inflation  was  in  the 
making.  But  it  is  irresponsible  to  do  nothing 
but  fan  the  flames  of  inflationary  psychology 
untU  Congress  is  panicked  Into  passing  a 
tax  surcharge  that  may  or  may  not  restrain 
demand. 

The  Republicans  have  correctly  pointed 
out  that  there  is  an  alternative  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  It  is  to  cut  spending. 
Unfortunately,  the  Republicans  and  the 
Southern  Democrats  are  thinking  mainly  In 
terms  of  hacking  away  at  the  barely  adequate 
outlays  for  social  welfare.  Such  a  course  Is 
as  unacceptable  as  a  cut  in  the  military 
budget  for  Vietnam. 

But  at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  In  com- 
bat abrocMl  and  In  battle  against  poverty  at 
home,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  the  kind  of 
wasteful  spending  that  la  associated  with 
buslness-as-usual.  Instead  of  trying  to  pres- 
sure Oongrese  into  overtiasty  action  on  taxes 
and  possibly  dangerous  decisions  on  spend- 
ing, the  President  should  be  taking  the  lead 
In  proposing  a  new  prescription  for  reduc- 
tions in  nonessential  spending  that  will 
bring  the  budget — and  the  economy — under 
control. 

There  are  many  areas  where  reductions 
and  p>o6tponement6  can  be  made.  Federal 
spending  on  highway  progr&ma,  which  Is 
running  at  over  $4  billion,  should  be  a  prime 
target  for  a  cutback.  So  is  the  space  program. 
with  its  expenditures  of  over  $5  blUlon,  and 
so  is  the  plan  for  subsidizing  construction 
of  a  supersonic  passenger  plane.  Quite  apart 
from  their  potential  inflationary  Impact,  the 
technological  problems  involved  in  space  and 
In  the  SST's  sonic  boom  argue  for  delay. 

F>rudent  fiscal  policy  also  calls  for  stjlngent 
econonalzlng  on  all  other  Government  sub- 
sidy programs,  direct  and  Indirect.  Subeidles 
for  shipping  and  for  agriculture  are,  to  an 
important  extent,  extravagances  now  that 
the  deficit  Is  out  of  control.  Farmers  who 
cannot  make  ends  meet  will  require  Federal 
assistance,  but  there  Is  no  reason  to  hand 
out  more  than  (3  billion  a  year,  mainly  for 
the  benefit  of  large-scale  producers.  And  con- 
sumers should  not  be  made  to  pay  up  to  S3 
billion  In  higher  oil  prices  because  of  the  oil 
import  quotas  granted  petroleum  producers. 
Most  of  these  programs,  in^jducts  of  lobby- 
ing and  logrolling,  are  deeply  entrenched  in 
Congress.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
Congress  will  take  the  Initiative  In  trimming 
them.  But  Mr.  Johnson  should  not  be  af- 
flicted by  a  similar  Inertia.  Since  so  many  of 
these  nonessentials  actively  undermine  the 
economic  prosperity  he  seeks.  President 
Johnson  could  help  calm  the  unsettled  fi- 
nancial markets  and  temper  Infiationary 
psychology  by  proposing  reductions. 

A  cutback  In  nonessential  spending  would 
prevent  a  crippling  of  vital  antlpoverty 
spending  and  perhaps  even  allow  for  an  in- 
crease. And  it  would  give  the  Administration 
an  opportunity  to  press  for  additional  sta- 
bilizing insurance,  whether  In  the  form  of 
excise-tax  increases,  which  would  have  a  di- 
rect impact  on  demand,  or  in  the  form  of 
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discretionary  authority  to  raise  or  lower  tax 

rates.  ^    ,     . 

Mr.  Powler  can  acciise  Congress  of  playing 
"political  Russian  roulette"  by  falling  to  ap- 
prove the  tax  Increase.  But  the  Administra- 
tion Is  also  running  grave  risks  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  economy  and  the  state  of  the 
nation's  political  health  by  falling  to  press 
hard  for  reductions  In  nonessential  spend- 
ing The  end  result  threatens  to  be  a  para- 
lyzing stalemate  with  either  no  effective 
action  at  aU,  or  a  disastrous  economic — and 
poUtlcal— overkill  that  would  entail  both  In- 
creases in  taxes  and  reductions  In  programs 
essential  to  public  welfare. 
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End  of  the  Road  for  Small  Communitiet  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiKOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  50  years  we  have  seen  a  tremen- 
dous shift  in  our  population  away  from 
the  small  communities  and  rural  areas 
In  our  country  to  the  large  cities.  As  a 
result,  we  all  too  often  think  in  terms  of 
the  large  cities  without  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  effects  this  mass  exodus  has 
had  and  Is  having  upon  the  small  towns 
and  the  businessmen  in  these  small  com- 
munities. 

In  this  regard.  I  consider  worthy  of 
attention,  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
both  the  Lewiston,  HI.,  News  and  the 
Cuba,  HI.,  Journal.  The  editorial  alerts 
Its  readers  to  this  problem  and  its  effects. 

I,  therefore.  Insert  the  editorial,  en- 
titled "End  of  Road  for  Small  Commu- 
nities" in  the  Record: 

End  or  Road  For  Small  Communities? 

What  will  life  be  like  In  Pulton  County's 
smaller  communities  five,  10  or  25  years  from 

now? 

WUl  there  even  be  communities  worthy  oi 
the  name  on  the  spots  where  Lewlstown, 
Cuba,  Ipava  or  Astoria  now  stand? 

That  things  change  rapidly  In  the  world 
today  no  one  can  argue.  Whether  all  of  the 
changes  are  for  the  best  could  be  debated. 
But  change  Is  an  Inflexible  law  of  nature,  and 
the  rate  of  change  can  be  better  understood 
when  we  compare  the  differences  between 
community  life  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond World  Wars,  and  between  World  War  II 
and  today. 

In  the  first  30  year  period,  we  had  to  adapt 
to  modernization  of  transportation  from  the 
horse  to  the  automobile.  From  5  miles  an 
hour  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

But  since  World  War  II,  transportation 
speeds  have  Jumped  from  50  to  500  miles  an 
hour.  A  change  Is  a  change.  It's  true,  but  the 
degree  of  change  Is  accelerating  faster,  per- 
haps, than  the  human  mind  can  understand. 
Accept  changes  we  do.  But  so  great  Is  our 
involvement  In  those  changes,  and  so  grad- 
ually do  they  come  that  we  seldom  compre- 
hend their  overall  effects  until  It  Is  too  late 
to  adapt  to  them. 

Thus  we  must  accept  the  premise  that 
Just  because,  for  practical  purposes,  there 
has  always  been  a  Lewlstown — or  a  Cuba, 
or  Ipava,  or  Astoria — does  not  mean  that 
there  always  will  be  communities  of  those 
names.  Nor  would  we  be  safe  In  assuming 
that  the  day  of  the  small  town  will  not  end 
as  rapidly  as  did  the  day  of  the  horse  and 
buggy. 

Many  of  us — especially  those  of  us  who 
either  grew  up  In  a  small  town  or  now  live 


in  one— tend  to  look  at  our  world  through 
rose  colored  glasses.  We  look  for  the  svmshlne 
at  the  edge  of  the  cloud  and  Ignore  the  light- 
ning at  Its  center. 

Population  Is  growing,  we  say.  Therefore 
^mall  towns  have  to  grow.  But  how  much 
has  the  population  of  this  nation  grown  In 
the  last  26  years?  And  has  the  population 
of  oxir  small  towns  Increased  the  same  per- 
centage? 

Industry  Is  moving  out  to  smaller  towns, 
we  report.  "If  we  could  Just  get  a  small  fac- 
tory, that  would  help  us  grow."  Blue  Bell  of 
Abingdon  and  Biishnell  closed  their  plants 
and  knocked  that  argument  In  the  head  In 
the  process.  SmaU  Industry  will  not  seek  out 
small  towns  because  small  towns  really  do 
not  want  small  Industry.  And  I  would  be 
happy  to  cite  some  personal  experiences  to 
back  up  that  statement. 

Small  towns,  we  are  fond  of  claiming,  offer 
better  schools,  better  recreation  fadlltee,  a 
better  place  to  raise  your  family.  Oh  yeah? 
How  many  clUes  the  size  of  Canton  or  larger 
have  swimming  pools,  recreaUon  programs, 
park  districts  and  so  on?  And  how  many  can 
you  find  In  this  area's  smaller  communiUes? 
The  small  town  merchant  Is  the  backbone 
of  his  community.  He'll  keep  the  community 
alive.  But  how?  As  things  stand  now,  most 
small  town  stores  will  close  when  their  pres- 
ent operators  decide  to  retire.  Many  already 
have  closed— and  the  reason  Is  simple.  With 
today's  economy— and  because  people  do 
not  shop  at  home  any  more,  most  small 
town  businessmen  can't  show  a  big  enough 
profit  retiuTi  for  the  number  of  hours  they 
epend.  or  for  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
invested,  to  Interest  anyone  In  buying  their 
business  when  they  are  ready  to  quit.  Just 
because  there's  "always  been  a  drug  store  on 
the  corner"  doesn't  mean  that  there  will  be 
five  yeaxs  from  now  when  your  present  drug- 
gist qualifies  for  sodal  security  and  retires. 
So  what,  you  say.  What  does  this  have  to 

do  with  you? 

OK.  let's  say  you  are  a  farmer,  or  tnat 
you  live  in  a  small  town  but  work  In  Canton 
or  Peoria.  Why  should  you  worry  about  the 
small  town  businessmen? 

Two  reasons— and  both  of  them  are  pro- 
nounced "money". 

//  the  small  town  business  community  ats- 
appears  before  the  onslaught  of  the  big  town 
discount  store,  where  will  you  go  to  buy  the 
film  for  the  camera  you  bought  at  Arlensf 
Or  to  find  the  thread  to  match  the  material 
you  "got  for  a  bargain"  at  Spartan?  Or  to  buy 
a  new  drain  hose  for  the  washer  you  ordered 
from  Sears? 

If  the  money  now  invested  in  small  town 
stores  is  withdrawn,  who  will  pay  the  taxes 
the  business  community  has  been  paying  to 
help  finance  your  schools,  police  protection 
and  the  other  government  services  all  of  us 
expect  these  days? 

So  If  there  Is  to  be  small  communiUes  In 
Fulton  County  10,  20  or  30  years  from  now. 
It  Is  up  to  you  as  much  as  anyone  to  keep 
them  what  they  are  today— and  to  help  Im- 
prove them. 


hunger  and  malnutrition  out  of  the  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  room  in  our  so- 
ciety for  even  one  hungry  family.  The 
broadened  school  lunch  program,  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  commodity  dona- 
tion program,  and  now  the  1967  Food 
Stamp  Act.  are  all  vital  weapons  in  this 

While  signing  the  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion, the  President  added  another  tool  to 
the  arsenal  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  begin  commodity  distribu- 
tion programs  for  loW-income  families 
Uving  in  the  300  poorest  counties  that 
have  no  food  assistance. 

The  minds  of  our  poor  cannot  be 
trained  nor  their  spirits  endowed  with 
self-respect  while  their  bodies  go  hungry. 
As  President  Johnson  noted.  "Poverty's 
crudest  wound  is  hunger." 

I  salute  the  President's  continued  fight 
to  uproot  the  islands  of  hunger  In  our 
midst.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  until  this 
fight  is  won. 


War  on  Hunger 

SPEECH 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  26.  1967 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1967,  just  s^igned  into  law 
by  President  Johnson,  will  continue  to 
extend  America's  abundance  to  under- 
nourished families. 

The  Jolinson  administration  has 
launched  this  comprehensive  assault  on 


Upward  Bound 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29.  1967 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  had  a  great  respect  for 
education.  Even  before  our  Constitution 
was  written,  the  Central  Government, 
acting  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, made  provision  in  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1787  for  using  some  of  the 
Vast  lands  held  by  the  Government  to 
support  secondary  education.  Later,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Congress 
continued  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
education  by  passing  the  Agricultural 
Colleges  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  pro- 
moting higher  education.  Today,  engaged 
in  another  war,  we  are  still  giving  our 
attention  and  resources  to  education. 

One  of  our  most  successful  methods  of 
extending  the  benefits  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  poor  Is  the  Upward  Bound 
program,  founded  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Lynn  Ludlow,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  written  an  article  describ- 
ing the  excellent  work  Upward  Bound  is 
doing  in  northern  California.  So  that  my 
fellow  Congressmen  may  share  the 
chance  to  read  a  fine  piece  of  reporting 
about  a  most  worthwhile  program.  I  in- 
clude this  article  In  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)   Chronicle. 

Aug.   20,    1967) 

War  on  Talent  Waste  Pats  Orr— "Upward 

Bound"  Opens  Eyes 

(By  Lynn  Ludlow) 

Kenneth  Porter,  a  cool  and  brainy  kid  from 
the  restless  Negro  neighborhoods  of  W^'est 
Oakland,  hadn't  thought  seriously  abovit 
college. 

Now  hU  attitude  Is  changing.  He  talked 
about  It  outside  Orchard  Meadow  Hall  at 
Mills  College,  where  he  Is  one  of  110  Oakland 
youngsters  In  a  remarkable  eight-week  sum- 
mer prep  school   that  ended  yesterday. 

It  Is  titled  Upward  Bound,  subtitled  "w.^r 
on  talent  waste." 


The  UjS.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
U  Investing  $27  mUUon  In  the  motivations 
of  22,396  youngsters  at  248  campuses  and  one 
itate  prison  (In  Oregon).  The  Mills  program 
was  one  of  five  In  Northern  California. 


KEEPS    ETES    OPEN 

In  upbeat  stories  about  successful — and 
even  unsuccessful — anti-poverty  projects, 
the  script  calls  for  Porter,  as  a  typical  bene- 
ficiary, to  murmur  grateful  appreciation  and 
to  promise  to  propel  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible  Into  the  upper  middle  class.  He 
didn't. 

Porter  is  17,  a  senior  next  fall  at  McCly- 
monds  High  School.  Like  his  classmates  In 
Upward  Bound,  he  was  recommended  because 
he  has  more  potential  than  family  Income — 
and  because  his  academic  performance  hasn't 
measured  up  to  his  potential. 

"Im  here,  naturally,  for  what  I  can  get 
out  of  it,"  he  explained  In  a  thoughtful  tone 
of  voice.  "I've  gotten  a  lot,  I  guess.  I'm. keep- 
ing my  eyes  open." 

He  wonders  why  only  110  youngsters  In 
Oakland  are  getting  the  special  help  offered 
by  Upward  Bound,  when  he  knows  that 
thousands  of  others  could  qualify.  He  com- 
pares Mills  with  McClymonds.  and  it  makes 
him  a  little  bitter. 

NO    GRATITUDE 

As  for  the  motives  of  Upward  Bound.  Por- 
ter used  the  word  "guilt."  Most  of  his  class- 
mates are  Negroee,  and  all  come  from  low- 
Income  familiee  or  foster  homes. 

These  views  arent  a  bit  disconcerting  to 
the  director,  Dr.  Margaret  Oill,  an  attractive 
professional  educator  with  a  Texas  accent 
and  a  businesslike  attitude.  She  said  the 
program  Isn't  Intended  to  evoke  gratitude. 

"tntlmately,  the  purpose  is  to  get  these  kids 
Into  college,"  she  said. 

Federal  officials  say  they  hope  to  do  more 
than  mere  remedial  Instruction.  They  say, 
la  a  booklet,  the  goal  Is  "finding  a  way  to 
boost  the  deflated  self-esteem  of  the  Impov- 
erished youngster  .  .  .  convincing  him  of 
his  own  personal  worth  and  abUity  to  suc- 
ceed despite  the  deprivation  of  his  back- 
ground." 

THEY   DON'T   QOTT 

In  its  second  year,  the  program  at  Mills 
is  proving  that  problems  with  dropouts  and 
discipline  tend  to  vanish  when  education 
becomes  something  more  than  baby-sitting. 
Of  the  110  who  began  eight  weeks  ago,  not 
(Hie  has  quit.  Of  the  100  enrolled  last  sum- 
mer, 57  returned — and  14  others  have  started 
In  college. 

Similar  reports  come  from  directors  of 
Upward  Bound  programs  at  the  University 
of  California  In  Berkeley  and  Chlco,  Hiun- 
boldt  and  San  Francisco  State  Colleges. 

The  cost  per  student  Is  about  $1200,  which 
Includes  foUowup  tutoring  and  classes  on 
weeknights  and  Saturdays  during  the  reg- 
ular school  year.  Students  are  nominated  by 
high  school  counselors  and  teachers  after 
they  complete  their  sophomore  year. 

They  come  to  Mills  from  a  dozen  Oakland 
schools  and.  In  a  few  cases,  detention  homes. 
The  glris  lived  at  Ethel  Moore  Hall;  the  boys, 
at  Mary  Morse  Hall. 

The  faculty  Included  nine  Mills  professors. 
six  Oakland  teachers  and  14  tutors  who  are 
students  at  UC.  Standford.  Mills  and  San 
Jose  State  College.  For  them,  Upward  Bound 
Is  exciting.  Miss  Gill  noted.  "Motivation 
works  both  ways." 

Hugh  Hope,  a  ceramics  teacher,  glanced  at 
the  campus  potting  shed  where  every  potter's 
wheel  was  spinning  away. 

"I'm  overwhelmed  by  their  progress."  he 
said.  "It's  fantastic." 

COLLEGE    GRAO 

Mornings  were  devoted  to  classes  In  dance, 
drama,  art,  ceramics  and  music  followed  by 
an  hour  of  sports  instruction  In  swimming, 
tennis,  golf  and  gymnastics.  The  afternoons 
were  spent  In  seminars  In  biology  laboratory 
work,  history,  literature,  mathematics  (in- 
cluding computer  math)  and  reading. 


In  young  Porter's  hand  was  one  of  the 
textbooks  In  the  history  semlntu*.  "Years  of 
Darkness.  Rivers  of  Blood."  an  analysis  of 
the  Watts  riots  by  Robert  Conot. 

"Before  I  came  here.  I  never  thought  about 
college.  It  was.  you  know,  a  knick-knack 
thing.  Now  I  know  the  most  Important  thing 
is  to  continue  my  education."  Kenneth  said. 

Grace  Johnson,  another  student,  said.  "I 
had  a  few  ideas  about  college  before,  but  this 
has  really  encouraged  me  to  go  on.  The  best 
part  of  all  this  is  actual  student  involve- 
ment— and  you  get  an  idea  of  what  college 
Is  really  like." 

The  students  will  return  to  Mills  for  spe- 
cial tutoring  two  nights  a  week  and  all-day 
class  sessions  en  Saturdays. 

Kenneth  fully  Intends  to  continue  the 
work.  He  is  talking  about  attending  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  but  he  is  looking  around — 
keeping  his  eyes  open. 


Sitnation  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Dr.  John  E.  Skandalakis.  In 
his  communication  to  me  he  presents  a 
first-hand  account  of  the  situation  which 
is  now  present  with  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  I  would  like  to  place  In 
the  Record  for  all  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view, Dr.  Skandalakis'  letter: 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  September  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Ben  Blackburn. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ben  :  I  have  read  with  interest  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas'  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  which  he  gives 
his  Impressions  of  the  political  situation  In 
Greece  after  a  one  week  visit  to  that  country. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  protesting  Con- 
gressman Brademas'  recommendation  that 
our  military  aid  program  to  Greece  be  with- 
held. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am.  and  al- 
ways have  been,  greatly  opposed  to  Commu- 
nism. My  sympathies  have  never  been  with 
the  so-called  "left".  I  fought  for  Democracy 
in  the  Greek  underground  against  the  Ger- 
mans In  World  War  II.  and  then  against  the 
Communists  in  the  Greek  Civil  War  of  1946. 
I  have  no  affiliation  In  any  form  whatever, 
with  the  present  government  of  Greece. 

I  returned  recently  from  a  month  In  Greece 
where  I  attended  meetings  as  a  member  of 
the  Archdiocesan  Council  of  North  and  South 
America.  If  time  Is  considered  a  criterion, 
I  believe  I  am  In  a  position  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  what  Is  going  on  In  Greece 
than  Congressman  Brademas.  I  spoke  with  a 
great  many  people  during  my  stay  In  Greece : 
high  goverrunent  officials,  former  cabinet 
members,  and  many  friends  and  family  mem- 
bers who  fall  Into  the  category  of  "the  com- 
mon man".  All  those  to  whom  I  spoke  saw  the 
present  government  of  Greece  as  an  element 
of  stability  In  the  political  havoc  created 
throughout  the  past  years,  and  all  are  en- 
Joying  this  period  of  (to  translate)  "peaceful 
freedom". 

Perhaps  we  do  not  agree  with  methods 
used  In  the  military  take-over  in  Greece,  but 
for  the  most  part,  and  In  all  honesty,  we 
are  aware  of  the  reasons  which  compelled 
these  drastic  measures.  "Under  the  old 
regime  Greece  had  become  the  sick  man  of 
Europe,  with  graft,  corruption  and  nepo- 
tism .  .  .  the  utter  irresponsibility  of  most 


Greek  politicians  had  brought  Greece  Just 
prior  to  the  coup  to  the  same  precipice 
France  approached  In  1958.  .  .  .  Some  kind 
of  military  take-over  was  all  but  Inevitable" 
(Newsweek,  September  25.  1967).  It  was  the 
realization  that  the  threat  of  Conununism 
had  become  very  real  that  prompted  the 
military  coup,  and  not  Internal  political  dis- 
putes. If  it  were  not  that  the  Greek  people 
with  their  historic  pride  and  love  of  freedom 
found  the  courage  to  stop  the  tide  towards 
Communism,  the  United  States  might  today 
be  faced  with  another  Korea.  Vietnam,  or 
more  probably,  another  Cuba. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  matter  of  military 
aid  to  Greece.  When  you  consider  the  billions 
of  American  dollars  spent  each  year  to  save 
the  Vietnamese  people  from  Communism,  not 
to  mention  the  thousands  of  American  lives, 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  In  continuing 
military  aid  to  Greece  for  her  protection 
against  Communism  is  certainly  negllgable. 
I  am  sure  you  will  remember  the  Civil  War 
of  Greece  in  194&-1948  In  which  the  people 
defended  themselves  against  a  Communist 
take-over  with  advisory  and  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States,  and  not 
with,  as  in  the  case  of  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
the  loss  of  American  lives.  Surely,  this  heroic 
country  deserves  our  continued  support. 

In  looking  over  the  record,  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  new  government  of  Greece  has  not 
made  radical  and  hitherto  unheard  of  re- 
forms in  the  political,  economic,  and  religious 
structures  of  Greece.  She  Is  now  working  to 
do  the  same  in  her  educational  system.  Add 
to  this  one  very  important  fact:  the  country's 
most  eminent  Jurists  have  been  Invited  to 
revise  the  Constitution  and  to  present  It  to 
the  people  for  approval. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  always  looked 
to  the  United  States  as  a  second  country,  and 
quite  naturally  so  since  statistics  have  shown 
that  every  family  in  Greece  has  a  relative 
living  In  the  United  States.  Can  we,  In  all 
fairness,  continue  to  withhold  military  sup- 
port thereby  Jeopardizing  these  people  who 
prize  freedom  above  all  else  and  whose  only 
desire  Is  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
threat  of  Communism?  There  Is  no  need  to 
point  out  that  she  Is  surrounded  by  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  Greece  ask^  for  the  flow 
of   American    arms — not   American    blood. 

Ben.  I  lu^e  you  to  support  the  resumption 
of  military  aid  to  Greece. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  K.  Skandalakis. 


A  Tale  of  Textiles  and  Coffee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Recorb 
the  •  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Greenville  News  on  September  8, 
1967. 

The  article  points  out  certain  actions 
by  the  State  Department  which  have 
perplexed  me  for  some  time.  The  State 
Department  has  in  the  i>ast.  and  still  is 
promoting  the  interests  of  textile  man- 
ufacturing in  underdeveloped  nations  as 
well  as  Far  East  nations  at  the  expense 
of  the  textile  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  article  also  demonstrates 
the  paradoxical  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  promoting  the  Instant  coffee 
industry  of  certain  African  nations  at 
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the  expense  of  the  newly  emergent  In- 
stant coffee  industry  of  Brazil,  a  nation 
in  our  own  hemisphere  which  most  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  bolstered  economically 
in  order  to  become  a  stable  member  of 
Western  nations. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Tale  of  Textiles  and  Coffei 
There    la   a   strange    inconsistency   In   the 
State  Department's  attltute  toward  textiles 
and  Its  position  on  coffee. 

For  years  the  State  Department  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to 
sacrlflce  the  American  textile  Industry  in 
order  to  help  tmderdeveloped  nations.  That 
poeltion  la  painfully  familiar,  old  hat,  to 
textile  people  who  have  suffered  loss  of 
markets  and  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the  policy. 

The  Department  recently  put  on  a  new 
hat,  however,  on  the  question  of  Brazilian 
Instant  coffee.  The  story  Is  this: 

Brazil,  well  known  as  a  leading  coffee 
producer,  began  developing  a  small  Instant 
coffee  Industry  as  part  of  Its  overall  Indus- 
trial diversification  program.  Beginning  in 
1965  Brazil  began  selling  powdered  coffee 
to  U.S.  Instant  makers.  It  did  not  attempt  to 
compete  with  the  American  firms  in  the 
American  market. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  the  South  Amer- 
ican nation  ran  into  strong  opposition  from 
green  (African  grown)  coffee  importers  and 
the  big  Instant  makers  In  this  country.  Join- 
ing In  the  opposition  was  the  U.S.  State 
Department.  Its  opposition  now  Is  becoming 
intense. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  State  could  oppose 
the  development  of  an  Instant  coffee  Indus- 
try In  Brazil,  In  view  of  America's  stated 
policy  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to 
Latin  America.  The  United  States  has  built 
textile  mills  in  Brazil. 

Surely,  If  the  textile  Industry  could  be 
asked  and  forced  to  sacrlflce  for  the  develop- 
ment of  textiles  In  Africa,  the  Par  East  and 
South  America,  the  Instant  coffee  makers 
could  make  a  similar  effort  to  help  Latin 
America. 

The  State  Department,  however,  is  against 
Brazilian  Instant  coffee  in  this  country.  It 
gives  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  Brazilian 
coffee  enjoys  a  subsidy  under  the  interna- 
tional coffee  agreement,  and  therefore, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
non-subeldlzed  American  industry. 
Well,  now,  how  about  that? 
The  State  Department  apparently  forgets 
the  fight  to  get  the  American  textile  Industry 
out  from  under  the  two-price  cotton  system 
under  which  U.S.  subsidies  allowed  foreign 
textile  plants  to  buy  American  cotton 
cheaper  than  American  mills.  Throughout 
that  long,  hard  struggle,  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  on  the  side  of  the  foreign  plants. 
Even  now,  foreign  textile  mills  get  the 
American  cotton  subsidy,  which  Is  offset  by  a 
domestic  subsidy.  And  the  subsidized  foreign 
textile  firms  still  compete  ferociously  with 
American  mills,  with  the  State  Department's 
blessing. 

It  Is  hard  to  explain  the  State  Depart- 
ment's double  standard  for  coffee  and 
textiles. 

Perhaps  the  big  domestic  coffee  makers 
have  more  political  pull  than  the  textile 
Industry. 

Or  maybe  the  unstable,  left-leaning,  coffee 
producing  nations  of  Africa  are  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  State  Department  than  a  big, 
important,  developing,  pro-American  coun- 
try in  our  own  hemisphere. 

It  makes  for  mterestlng  speculation  about 
the  real  priorities  deep  within  the  Inner 
workings  of  the  State  Department's  bureauc- 
racy. 


Revealing  Reports  on  Greece 

KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    ICNNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
newspapers  contain  reports  of  two  inter- 
esting and  revealing  developments  in 
Greece.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  more 
signiflcant  of  the  two,  states  that  the 
Executive  Commission  of  the  Common 
Market  has  voted  to  cut  off  aid  to  the 
military  regime.  Such  an  action,  the  first 
of  its  kind  taken  against  an  associate 
member  of  the  Common  Market,  Is  "part 
of  a  growing  European  tide  of  dis- 
content" with  the  present  Greek  regime, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  second  report  tells  the  story  of  a 
courageous  woman  publisher  in  Athens 
who  has  refused  to  resume  publication 
until  the  regime  restores  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  both 
reports: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post] 

EusoMABT  Halts  Aid  to  Greece 
(By  Gordon  Well) 

Brussels,  September  28. — The  CkMnmon 
Market's  Executive  Commission  has  cut  off 
economic  aid  to  Greece  liy  the  first  such  po- 
litical move  against  an  associate  member  of 
the  Europen  economic  community. 

The  14-member  Commission  voted  9-to-5 
at  a  secret  meeting  last  night  to  veto  a  $10- 
milUon  loan  to  Greece.  It  r.lso  took  steps  to 
block  any  further  loans  tc  Greece. 

This  action  by  the  Common  Market  is  part 
of  a  gro-B.'tng  E^uropean  tide  of  discontent 
with  the  Greek  military  regime  which  came 
to  power  In  a  coup  last  April.  A  week  ago, 
three  Scandinavian  countries  brought  formal 
charges  against  Greece  for  alleged  violations 
of  the  European  Coventlon  on  Human 
Rights. 

Yesterday's  action  followed  strong  pressure 
on  the  6-natlon  Common  Market's  Commis- 
sion from  Its  socialist  members,  who  sought 
a  political  gesture  against  Greece.  They  were 
led    by    Dutchman    Slcco    Mansholt. 

Though  a  total  of  $55  million  in  author- 
ized loans  to  Greece  is  now  frozen,  the  trade 
advantages  that  come  from  association  are 
not  affected. 

The  CommlSGlon  handles  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  Market.  Its  veto  of  further 
aid  to  Greece  can  only  be  overridden  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Common  Market 
members — France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
glum,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg.  But 
at  least  one  of  them  is  virtually  certain  to 
support  the  Commission.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment is  scheduled  to  hold  a  Cabinet  meeting 
on  the  issue  Friday. 

All  financial  aid  given  to  Greece  by  the 
European  Commxinlty  takes  the  form  of 
loans  with  easy  repayment  terms.  The  Eu- 
ropean investment  bank,  which  makes  the 
loans,  had  been  eager  to  allocate  the  $55  mil- 
lion committed  to  Greece  before  the  end  of 
October  when  the  commitment  lapses.  Now 
It  is  likely  that  Greece  will  lose  this  aid. 

Other  special  agreements  with  the  Market 
Include  those  of  Turkey,  Israel,  Lebanon, 
Iran  and  18  countries  In  Africa.  It  has  al£0 


signed  an  agreement  with  Nigeria.  But  the 
Commvinlty  has  c&refuUy  avoided  «ven  com- 
menting on  the  poUtlcal  regimes  at  these 
oountrlee.  It  did  expreae  support  for  Israel's 
appUcation  for  associate  membership. 

The  five  members  of  the  Commission  who 
opposed  the  break  with  Greece  were  three 
Frenchmen  and  two  Germans.  They  arg\ied 
that  because  at  a  legal  technicality  the  Com- 
mission was  two  days  late  with  its  decision. 

The  decision  was  a  personal  victory  for 
Mansholt,  who  has  long  wanted  the  Commis- 
sion to  play  a  more  political  role.  The  fact 
that  the  decision  was  taken  by  a  majority 
vote  Indicates  that  Conmilsslon  President 
Jean  Rey  was  willing  to  go  along  with  Man- 
sholt. Walter  Hallsteln,  Rey's  predecessor, 
was  noted  for  prolonging  discussions  until 
unanimity  could  be  reached. 

The  Oommitslon's  stand  may  get  it  into 
trouble  with  France  at  the  meeting  next  weelt 
of  the  Market's  Council  of  Ministers.  French 
President  de  Gaulle  has  sUways  opposed  po- 
litical powers  for  the  Coromlsslon.  The  Com- 
mission's reluctance  to  make  a  formal  an- 
nouncement of  its  decision  is  considered  here 
as  an  indication  that  the  Executive  realizes 
It  may  have  opened  a  hornet's  nest. 

The  Association  agreement  with  Greece 
was  Initiated  by  the  Community  In  1962. 
Under  the  agreement,  the  Community  has 
already  given  Greece  soft  loans  of  $70  mil- 
lion. Greece  has  been  seeking  a  role  in  the 
Community's  farm  policy  and  more  aid  un- 
der easy  conditions. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times) 

Woman  Publisher  Is  Accused  bt  the  Gfeek 
Regime 

Athens,  September  28. — Mrs.  Helen 
Vlachos,  who  refuses  to  resume  publication 
of  the  two  conservative  dally  newspapers  and 
a  weekly  picture  magazine  she  owns  until 
freedom  of  the  press  is  restored  in  Greece, 
was  charged  today  with  having  insulted  the 
military  regime. 

After  questioning,  Mrs.  Vlachos  was  re- 
leased pending  her  trial  before  an  extraordi- 
nary court-martial  in  Athens.  No  date  was 
fixed. 

"Now  we'll  have  fun."  the  gray-haired,  55- 
year-old  publisher  said  as  she  emerged  from 
the  court-martial  building  in  downtown 
Athens. 

Mrs.  Vlachos  was  arrested  at  11  A.M.  by  two 
plainclothes  policemen  who  burst  into  her 
slxth-fioor  office  at  the  now-deserted  build- 
ing where  she  used  to  publish  the  morning 
Kathlmerlnl.  the  afternoon  paper  Mes- 
slmvrini.  and  the  pictorial  weekly  Ikomes. 

Publication  ceased  after  the  April  21  coup 
In  wlilch  the  military  came  to  power.  In  a 
letter  to  her  employees,  Mrs.  Vlachos,  who 
Is  a  friend  of  King  Constantlne,  said  that 
censorship  had  made  It  "totally  and  abso- 
lutely Impossible"  to  continue  publishing. 

CRmClSM    IS    BARRED 

The  press  curbs  imposed  by  the  regime  in- 
cluded prohibition  on  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  June  the  regime  announced  that 
it  would  allow  some  criticism,  but  Mrs. 
Vlachos  refused  to  resume  publication  until 
full  freedom  was  restored. 

This  morning  Mrs.  Vlachos  was  taken  to 
the  crown  prosecutor  of  the  extraordinary 
court-martial,  who  charged  her  with  "in- 
sulting the  authorities"  and  "disobeying 
military  orders."  The  charges  were  based  on 
an  Interview  with  her  published  In  the 
Italian  newspaper  La  Stampa. 

It  quoted  her  as  having  described  the 
Greek  military  regime  as  a  circus  In  which 
Brig.  Stylianos  Patakos,  the  Interior  Min- 
ister, was  a  clown. 

La  Stampa  asked  her  If  she  was  not  afraid 
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of  being  quoted.  She  replied:   "I  am  more 
scared  when  I  go  to  my  dentist." 

Mrs.  Vlachos's  Counsel,  George  Ramanos. 
said  the  charge  of  Insulting  the  authorities 
carried  under  the  penal  code  a  penalty  up 
to  three  years  In  Jail.  The  charge  of  disobey- 
ing a  military  order,  based  on  the  martial 
law  prohibition  on  aU  criticism  of  the 
regime.  Is  punishable  by  a  maximum  term 
of  Ave  years. 

SHE    CHARGES    OPPRESSION 

Ten  days  ago  Mrs.  Vlachos  accused  the 
regime  at  a  news  conference  of  not  having 
kept  Its  promise  to  restore  press  freedom, 
of  oppressing  Journalists  and  of  striving  for 
her  economic  ruin. 

The  accusation,  which  was  an  open  chal- 
lenge to  the  regime,  went  unanswered.  But 
brigadier  Patakos  replied  to  the  interviews 
in  La  Stampa,  saying  Mrs.  Vlachos  has  vio- 
lated "the  elementary  rules  of  social  deco- 
rum" with  abuse  "unfit  for  a  lady's  lips." 

"Her  Objective  Is  transparent,"  he  added. 
"She  is  trying  to  provoke  a  Government  re- 
Bction  to  make  a  hero  of  herself.  But  I  can 
assure  her  that  she  has  failed  there,  too. 
because  her  best  punishment  is  her  own 
words,  which  brand  her  Indelibly  but  also 
evoke  contempt  and  hilarity." 

The  Minister's  statement  implied  that  the 
Government  would  not  prosecute  her.  But  on 
breaches  of  the  martial  law,  the  crown  pros- 
ecutor may  &ct  independently. 

Mrs.  Vlachos's  defiance  of  the  regime  is 
looked  upon  as  having  encouraged  other 
Greeks  to  show  their  opposition. 

Yesterday,  former  Premier  Panayotls  Ca- 
nellopouloe,  leader  of  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Radical  Union,  issued  a  public  call 
for  political  freedom.  Mr.  Canellojioulos  was 
leader  of  the  government  that  was  ousted  by 
the  coup. 

The  Government  has  not  reacted  to  his 
defiance,  which  was  an  open  breach  of  the 
martial-law  ban  on  political  activity. 


Congratulations  to  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  warm 
and  enduring  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland  stretches  back 
through  more  than  three  centuries,  pre- 
dating even  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

A  few  short  weeks  ago,  those  bonds  of 
friendship  were  further  strengthened 
when  Finland  opened  the  44th  year  of 
payments  to  the  United  States  on  a  mod- 
est loan  of  $9  million  made  in  1923.  The 
story  of  the  Finnish  loan  amortization  is 
remarkably  well  told  by  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  writer  Edward  J.  Mowery  in  a 
recent  series  of  articles. 

In  another  few  weeks,  on  December  6. 
Finland  will  celebrate  an  event  of  pro- 
found national  significance — her  50th 
year  of  independence.  The  U.S.  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  fittingly  singled  out 
that  historic  event  with  a  commemorative 
stamp  which  will  be  issued  in  impressive 
first-day-sale  ceremonies  to  be  held  next 
Friday,  October  6,  in  Finland,  Minn.,  in 
my  congressional  district. 

These  significant  occasions  deserve 
special  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
privileged  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 


heart-warming  account  of  the  financial 
integrity  of  Finland: 

Finland  Follows  Through 
(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington. — Finland,  an  independent, 
completely  literate  republic  of  4,600.000  hardy 
souls,  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  which  it  maintains  a  "friendship"  pact. 
Once  an  autonomous  grand  duchy  of  Czarlst 
Russia.  Finland  won  her  Independence  in 
1917.  But  in  1939.  Soviet  hordes  savagely  at- 
tacked the  little  nation  In  a  "war"  that 
shocked  the  civilized  world. 

The  Finns  exacted  a  fearful  toll  In  Rus- 
sian lives,  but  sheer  Bolshevik  power  pros- 
trated the  country  and  wrecked  her  economy. 
Finland  was  forced  to  cede  16.173  square 
miles  of  territory — 12  per  cent — to  the  in- 
vaders. The  Russians  also  demanded  $570 
million  in  war  "reparations." 

Through  her  years  of  tragedy  and  adver- 
sity. Finland  never  forgot  her  debt  to  Uncle 
Sam.  There'll  be  no  payments  June  15  from 
Britain  on  her  $9.6  billion  World  War  I  debt 
...  or  France  ($6.7  billion)  ...  or  Italy 
($2.3  billion).  And  14  other  debtor  nations 
will  continue  to  shrug.  But  not  Finland! 

In  a  special  message  from  Helsinki  relat- 
ing to  repayment  of  his  nation's  debt  of 
honor  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  D.  Urho  Kek- 
konen.  Finland's  67-year-old  physician-pres- 
ident, said: 

"We  Finns  do  not  wish  repayment  of  this 
loan  to  be  regarded  as  an  exceptional  or 
unique  achievement. 

'"The  strict  fulfillment  of  all  our  commit- 
ments and  contracts  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
Finnish  foreign  policy.  For  a  sm&U  nation 
that  maintains  a  neutral  position,  interna- 
tional confidence  Is  an  essential  asset. 
"We  received  many  valuable  loans  after 
World  War  II  which  helped  us  to  rebuild 
and  develop  our  economy.  But  let  me  make 
it  quite  clear  that  we  have  not  received  any 
aid  In  grants,  nor  are  we  asking  for  such  as- 
sistance. Every  cent  we  receive  will  be  paid 
back  with  Interest." 

Faithful  Finland  Is  Still  Paying  Oft  Debt 
TO  United  States 

(By  Edward  J.  Mowery) 

Washington.— In  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
Treasury  Etepartment  will  nonchalantly  proc- 
ess a  draft  for  $82,370.50  payable  to  the 
United  States.  It  will  bear  the  endorsement 
of  the  Bank  of  Finland. 

This  event  will  go  unnoticed  in  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  But  it  should  stir  a 
tremendous  ovation  at  every  governmental 
level ! 

Payment  of  the  draft  will  inaugurate  the 
44th  year  little  Finland  has  religiously  paid 
the  Interest  on  her  $9  million  debt  to  the 
United  States  Incurred  when  she  purchased 
grain  on  credit  In  1923  to  ward  off  a  cata- 
strophic famine. 

Unlike  the  91  deadbeat  nations  which  con- 
sistently Ignore  their  $40  billion  indebted- 
ness to  this  country,  rugged,  honorable  Pin- 
land  didn't  ask  for  "aid"  or  charity,  but  for 
grain  credits  to  cover  the  62  Finnish  bonds 
she  delivered  to  Uncle  Sam.  And  she  prom- 
ised faithfully  to  repay  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  her  debt  of  honor  twice  yearly. 

The  amortization  began  June  15.  1923.  And 
excepting  moratoriums  in  1931.  1940  and 
1941— through  no  fault  of  Finland's — the 
payments  have  been  made  on  schedule 
through  periods  of  economic  adversity,  crop 
failures  and  industrial  slumps.  The  Finns 
tightened  their  belts  and  reduced  their  debt 
of  honor.  To  date,  they  have  repaid  Uncle 
Sam  $15,242,229  in  principal  and  Interest. 

By  mid-December  of  1984.  the  remaining 
$4,707,000  will  have  been  satisfied  In  full. 
Finland,  In  stark  contrast  to  the  parasite  na- 
tions preying  on  America,  stands  alone  as  a 
staunch  and  honorable  friend  of  this  na- 
tion. And  Americans  salute  Finnish  Integrity. 

Congress  decreed  in  1949  that  payments  on 
the   Finnish    loan   help   educate   and   txaln 


Finns  In  the  United  States,  supply  U.S.  books 
and  technical  equipment  for  Finnish  insti- 
tutions and  assist  American  students  in 
Finland. 

This  has  been  done  to  the  edification  of 
both  governments. 

Finland,  an  Independent,  completely 
literate  republic  of  4.6  million  hardy  souls, 
lies  In  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
which  it  maintains  a  "friendship"  pact.  Once 
an  autonomous  grand  duchy  of  czarlst  Rus- 
sia, Finland  won  her  Independence  In  1917. 
But  m  1939,  Soviet  hordes  savagely  attacked 
the  little  nation  in  a  "war"  that  shocked 
the  civilized  world. 

The  Finns  exacted  a  fearful  toU  In  Rus- 
sian Uves,  but  sheer  Bolshevik  power  pros- 
trated the  country  and  wrecked  her  econ- 
omy. Finland  was  forced  to  cede  16,173  square 
miles  of  territory — 12  per  cent — to  the  In- 
vaders. The  Russians  also  demanded  $570 
million  in  war  "reparations." 


Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropiei' 
50th  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies  of 
New  York  Is  celebrating  Its  50th  anni- 
versary. As  the  Nation's  largest  sectarian 
group  of  voluntary  private  service  agen- 
cies, it  serves  millions  of  New  Yorkers 
annually  without  regard  to  race,  faith,  or 
economic  status. 

In  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration, Governor  Rockefeller  proclaimed 
September  27,  1967,  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  Day.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  27, 
1967,  and  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Septeml)er  28,  1967,  by  J.  An- 
thony Lukas  entitled  "Jewish  Federa- 
tion: 50  Rewarding  Years  of  Diverse 
Philanthropy." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  27.  1967] 
F'edeiiation's  Golden  Tear 
A  half -century  ago  The  Times  editorialized : 
"The  movement  represented  by  the  Federa- 
tion for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  of  New  York  City  Is  of  broader  Im- 
port than  its  immediate  important  purpose, 
that  of  raising  $2  million  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Jewish  phUan- 
thropic  institutions  of  the  city.  It  is  an  or- 
ganized step  to  put  giving  for  charity  on  a 
true  ethical  basis." 

Today,  as  the  Federation's  golden  anni- 
versary campaign  oflficlally  opens,  its  sights 
have  been  raised  but  the  broad  aims  remain. 
Now  many  New  Yorkers — 1,350.000  of  every 
faith,  race  and  economic  status — are  served 
by  its  130  agencies.  The  pioneering  social 
ser^'ices — in  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged, 
community  centers,  day  camfw.  family  and 
child-care  agencies,  vocational  guidance 
clinics — are  so  much  a  part  of  New  York's 
life  and  hope  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  contemplate  the  city  without  them. 

The  campaign  goal  this  year  of  the  largest 
private  philanthropic  group  in  any  Amer- 
ican city  is  $27  million.  The  theme,  "Your 
Neighbors  Need  You — Here  and  Now."  has 
special  relevance  this  year,  not  only  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  but  because  there  is  fresh 
recognition  that  all  America's  cities  must  be 
made  more  hospitable — especially  the  Empire 
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city,  that  has  been  served  bo  well  by  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  PhUanthroples. 
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IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  28,  19671 

Jewish  Pedikation:   50  rewarding  Tears 

or  Diverse  Philanthropt 

(By  J.  Anthony  Lukas) 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  on  New  York's 

licwer   East   Side,    the   Klmpetoran    Society 

was  formed  to  care  for  Indigent — and  often 

unmarried — Jewish  mothers. 

The  society  gave  a  scuttle  of  coal,  a  clean 
bedsheet.  a  few  diapers  and  »5  to  the  klm- 
petoran—Yiddish  for  new  mothers— who 
were  known  In  the  neighborhood  argot  as 
"klmples." 

Today  the  society  still  operates  as  part  or 
Recreation  Rooms  and  Settlement,  Inc..  one 
of  the  130  constituent  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies.  It  now 
provides  mothers  with  a  layette  and  $10.  but 
most  of  the  women  It  cares  for  these  days 
are  not  Jews  but  Puerto  Rlcans. 

A  Jewish  philanthropist  recently  asked  the 
Klmpetoran  Society's  president,  Mrs.  Clara 
Uebowltz.  how  the  federaUon  could  justify 
supporting  an  organization  that  dealt  chiefly 
with  Puerto  Rlcans. 

"A  child  is  a  child."  Mrs.  Llebowitz  replied. 

This  Is  the  spirit  that  prevails  increasingly 

within  the  federation,  which  celebrated  its 

60th  anniversary  last  night  at  a  dinner  at 

the  Plaza  Hotel. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  the  dinner, 
Oovemor  Rockefeller  said  that  despite  in- 
creasing governmental  support  for  health  and 
welfare,  private  efforts  like  the  federation's 
were  sUll  essential  because  of  "the  Independ- 
ence, the  sense  of  mission  and  the  humani- 
tarian Impulse  that  are  the  essence  of  phil- 
anthropy." 

The  federation's  early  concentration  on 
the  welfare  of  poor  Jews  arose  In  part  from 
an  incident  In  1654,  when  23  Sephardlc  Jews 
arrived  In  New  York  from  Brazil.  When  Gov. 
Peter  Stuyvesant  discovered  they  were  pen- 
niless he  tiorew  them  In  prison  and  released 
them  only  after  they  agreed  they  would  not 
become  puollc  charges  and  would  be  sup- 
ported by  their  own  nation." 

Within  a  year  most  of  them  had  estab- 
lished themselves  as  merchants  trading  in 
tobacco,  flsh  and  furs,  but  they  and  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  Jews  took  seriously 
their  contract  with  the  Dutch  to  take  care 
of  their  own. 

By  1917  this  meant  largely  that  the  early 
wave  ot  German  Jewish  immigrants,  from 
whose  ranks  came  such  great  New  Tork  mer- 
chant banking  families  as  the  Seligmans, 
the  Loebe,  the  Strauses,  the  Lehmans  and 
the  Guggenhelms,  helped  support  the  later 
wave  of  East  European  Jews. 

escape  raoM  the  ghetto 
In  the  60  years  since,  the  East  Europ>ean 
JewB  have  largely  left  the  Lower  East  Side, 
moving  Into  such  comfortable  mlddleclass 
neighborhoods  as  Great  Neck,  Scarsdale  and 
Forest  Hills. 

There  are  stUl  needy  Jews  In  New  York, 
perhaps  the  only  city  In  the  country  where 
they  are  still  to  be  found  in  significant  nimx- 
bers.  The  Federation  points  to  many  of  the 
30,000  Hassldlc  Jews  in  the  Williamsburg  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  the  8,000  to  10,000  black 
Jews  and  some  of  the  elderly  Jews  who  re- 
main on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

However,  the  Jews  generally  have  escaped 
the  old  ghettos  and  their  place  has  been 
taken  by  newer  arrivals,  notably  Negroes  up 
from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

"This  posed  the  quesUon  of   what  to  do 
■     with  the  agencies  and  Institutions  set  up  In 
the  old  Jewish  ghetto  areas,"  says  Samuel  J. 
Sllberman,  board  chairman  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Cigar  Corporation,  who  has  served  as 
the  federation's  president  for  the  last  year. 
"Should  they  pull  up  roots  and  follow  the 
'     Jewish  population  flow  Into  the  suburbs  or 
should   they  stay   there   to  serve   the   new 
populations,  largely  non-Jewish?" 


The  decision,  made  by  each  agency's  board, 
but  In  consultation  with  the  federation,  has 
varied  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  two  notable  cases  of  agencies 
that  have  moved.  The  Hebrew  Education 
Society  moved  last  year  from  Brownsville,  in 
Brooklyn,  to  Canarsle,  In  the  same  borough, 
selling  its  building  to  a  Catholic  youth  cen- 
ter. And  Bronx  House  moved  from  Pulton 
Avenue  out  to  Pelham  Parkway  South. 

Most  agencies  have  stayed  on.  however, 
and  adapted  their  programs  to  the  new  popu- 
lations. A  striking  example  is  the  Educational 
Alliance,  which  since  1889  has  served  the  re- 
creational, cultural  and  educational  needs  of 
much  of  the  Lower  East  Side. 

In  the  first  three  decades  of  this  century 
perhaps  no  agency  In  the  city  was  as  closely 
Identified  with  the  Jewish  Immigrants  as  the 
alliance.  There  they  could  learn  everything 
from  English  to  basketball  or  simply  smoke 
a  pipe  over  a  game  of  checkers  with  a  lands- 
man, or  fellow  countryman. 

Most  of  the  talented  Jews  who  emerged 
from  the  Lower  East  Side  In  the  first  part  of 
this  century  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
alliance.  The  young  Eddie  Cantor  acted  at 
Its  playhouse.  Arthur  Murray  learned  to 
dance  there.  Morris  Cohen  discussed  philoso- 
phy. Artists  like  Jo  Davidson  and  Jacob  Ep- 
stein, and  Chalm  Gross  paid  3  cents  a  week 
for  instruction  there. 

Among  others  who  studied  at  the  alliance 
were  David  Sarnoff,  who  became  board  chair- 
man of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America; 
City  Councilman  Stanley  M.  Isaacs,  Rabbi  A. 
Hlllel  Silver  and  the  lawyer  David  L.  Podell. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  alliance's  David  SarnofT 
Building,  there  Is  a  gallery  of  Alliance  Hall 
of  Fame  alumni  that  includes  Saul  Price,  a 
Judge;  Sarah  Elkus,  social  worker  and  educa- 
tor; Lazarus  Joseph,  former  Controller  of  New 
York  City;  the  industrialist  Ferdinand  Kuhn, 
and  Joseph  S.  Gershman,  a  lawyer. 

But  the  population  of  the  Lower  East  Side 
has  shifted  rapidly  In  recent  years.  In  1950 
only  12  per  cent  of  Its  population  was  Puerto 
Rican  or  Negro,  but  by  1960  that  figure  was 
already  up  to  39  per  cent  and  it  is  still  rising. 

CHANCING    clientele 


Louis  Berkowltz,  the  Educational  Alliance's 
executive  director,  now  estimates  that  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  area  Is  Puerto  Rlcan,  6  to 
10  per  cent  is  Negro,  5  to  10  per  cent  Is  Chi- 
nese and  only  35  to  40  per  cent  Is  Jewish. 

The  alliance  has  therefore  had  to  adapt  ItB 
program  to  a  highly  heterogeneous  clientele, 
many  of  whom  cannot  even  communicate 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  Berkowltz  said  In  an  Interview  the 
Other  day  that  the  alliance  was  trying  to  do 
for  the  Puerto  Rlcan,  Chinese  and  Negroes 
today  what  it  did  for  the  Jews  in  decades 
past. 

"It's  stlU  a  matter  of  helping  them  assimi- 
late to  the  conditions  of  urban  American  life 
without  losing  what  Is  distinctively  theirs." 

be  said. 

Mr.  Sllberman,  the  federation  president, 
concedes  that  there  have  been  contributors 
who  objected  strenuously  to  the  shift  from 
an  almost  exclusively  Jewish  clientele  to  a 
markedly  mixed  one. 

"However,  I  would  say  that  there  is  an 
almost  equally  large  group,"  he  says,  "that 
wants  us  to  go  even  faster  In  this  direction 
and.  for  example,  to  establish  a  community 
center  In  Harlem.  I  would  say  we  are  man- 
aging to  keep  a  pretty  good  balance  between 
these  two  points  of  view." 

Some  of  the  federation's  constituent  agen- 
cies, particularly  those  for  the  care  of  the 
aged,  and  many  conmiunlty  centers,  stUl 
cater  almost  exclusively  to  Jews.  The  highest 
pyercentages  of  non- Jewish  clients  are  at  the 
hospitals  and  child-care  centers. 

rUND-EAISING    IS    BASIC 

"You  have  to  remember  that  we  are  basic- 
ally a  fund-raising  organization  and  we  can't 
raise  fundB  successfully  unless  we  are  meet- 
ing the  needs  that  most  of  the  moneyglvers 
thinir  aee4  to  be  met,"  Mr.  Sllberman  said. 


Over  the  last  50  years  the  Federation  of 
Jewish  Philanthropies  has  been  exceptionally 
successful  In  raising  funds — about  $1.5-b.l- 
Uon.  Last  year  alone  It  raised  about  »20-mil. 
lion.  ^      ^ 

This  money  goes  to  130  Independent  agen- 
cies. Including  medical  centers  and  hospluU 
such  as  Mount  Sinai,  Beth  Israel  and  Mon- 
tefiore-  family  welfare  and  vocational  serv- 
ices such  as  the  Jewish  Family  Service,  the 
Joint  Passover  Association  and  the  Hebrew 
Free  Loan  Society;  community  enters  such 
as  the  Central  Nassau  Y.M.  and  Y.W.H.A.  and 
the  Jewish  Community  House  of  Benson- 
hurst;  and  child-care  groups  such  as  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Jewish 
Child  Care  Association. 

Each  agency  and  Institution  retains  Its 
autonomy,  its  own  volunteer  leadership  and 
Its  professional  staff.  Moreover,  with  Increr.s- 
Ing  support  by  Federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments  for  the  activities  of  voluntary 
agencies,  the  constituent  bodies  now  depend 
far  less  on  the  federation  than  they  formerly 

did. 

The  organization  makes  significant  con- 
tributions, however,  to  all  the  130  agencies 
and  beca\ise  of  that  It  retains  significant  In- 
fluence on  their  policies.  It  also  helps  coor- 
dinate the  agencies'  programs  and  helps  al- 
locate available  services  to  meet  community 
needs, 

DOLLAR   GOAL   IS    $27    MILUON 

More  than  $4-mllllon  was  expected  to  be 
pledged  at  last  night's  dinner  by  about  300 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  conmiunlty  here  as  the 
federation  opened  Its  $27-mlllion  1967-68 
campaign  under  the  slogan  "Your  Neighlx)r8 
Need  You — Here  and  Now." 

Federation  officials  said  this  would  be  the 
largest  amount  ever  raised  In  a  single  evening 
for  maintenance  of  privately  sponsored 
health,  weUare  and  commodity  agencies,  in 
New  York. 

In  another  speech  prepared  for  the  dinner, 
George  H.  Heytnan,  Jr.,  a  federation  vice  pres- 
ident, said  that  Charles  Dlcken's  words  in 
"A  Tale  of  Two  Cities" — "It  was  the  best  of 
times.  It  was  the  worst  of  times" — fitted  the 
America  today. 

"Those  of  us  here  tonight  share  an  afflu- 
ence which  no  society  has  ever  produced," 
Mr.  Heyman  Eald,-*an«l  yet  to  those  who  liave 
not  yet  been  touched  by  this  miracle  of  eco- 
nomics, this  may  well  be  stlU  the  worst  of 
times.  Their  impatience  at  the  failure  of  the 
system  to  wca-k  its  wonders  for  them  and 
their  consequent  mood  of  helplessness  and 
despair  constitute  the  most  menacing  forces 
on  this  society's  horizon." 
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Predicting  China 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  28,  1967 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  an 
Important  imponderable  threatening  us 
In  every  decision  has  been  China. 

The  China  watchers  thus  far  have 
stood  on  the  proposition  that — 

China  win  not  enter  the  war  as  long  as 
American  troops  do  not  Invade  North  Viet- 
nam and  no  attempt  Is  made  to  destroy  the 
regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  administration  has  based  its  de- 
cision in  Vietnam  on  this  advice  and  on 
the  Korean  precedent. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  September 
9,  an  article  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts, 
raises    a    disturbing    point    about    this 


policy.  The  mounting  chaos  inside  China 
may  lead  to  Irrational  actions  unpredic- 
table in  terms  of  established  precedent. 
He  concludes: 

In  fact,  the  scene  InternaUy  In  China  is 
beginning  to  nag  at  least  some  of  the  China 
watchers.  If  the  chaoe  continues,  they  won- 
der, will  the  premises  on  wlilch  non-inter- 
vention has  been  built  remain  valid?  The 
answer  today,  at  least  for  some.  Is  beginning 
to  reach  the  "yes,  but — "  stage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  this  excellent  article 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  by  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Predicting    China:    Korean    Precedent 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
The  other  day  a  Washington-based  China 
watcher  In  dlsctisslng  the  mounting  chaos 
in  the  world's  most  popxilous  nation  com- 
mented that  "It's  decreasing  my  confidence 
in  my  ability  to  predict  what  they  will  do." 
He  was  referring  to  the  possibility  of  a  Chin- 
ese takeover  of  Hong  Kong  and  to  a  Chinese 
intervention  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  China  watchers,  both  here  and  In  Hong 
Kong,  have  been  all  but  unanimous  that  Pe- 
king's financial  gains  from  Hong  Kong  pre- 
cluded any  attempt  to  take  over  the  British 
crown  colony.  Likewise,  they  have  stood  on 
the  proposition  that  China  will  not  enter  the 
war  "18  long  as  American  troops  do  not  In- 
vade North  Vietnam  and  no  attempt  Is  made 
to  destroy  the  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

In  both  cases  the  China  watchers  have 
credited  the  Peking  rulers  with  rationality. 
It  U  the  seeming  IrratlonaUty  of  what  is 
now  going  on  In  China  which  la  beinnlng  to 
shake  some  of  them,  though  the  premise  Is 
still  official  doctrine. 

President  Johnson  is  operating  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  China  watchers  and  for  that  rea- 
son he  has  rejected  any  thought  of  a  Korean 
war-type  Inchon  landing  behind  North  Viet- 
namese lines  to  wipe  out  the  threat  to  the 
Marines.  Likewise  he  has  opposed  area  bomb- 
ing Ln  Hanoi  where  Ho  and  the  other  leaders 
Uve. 

In  short,  the  rule  Is  to  do  nothing  that  the 
Chinese  could  interpret  as  threatening  their 
vital  Interests.  It  was  the  mistake  of  posing 
such  a  threat  In  Korea  that  led  to  Interven- 
tion by  Chinese  "volunteers,"  the  historians 
generally  agree. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  Chinese 
crossed  the  Talu  Into  Korea  In  October,  1950. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far  East- 
em  Affairs  was  a  man  named  Dean  Rusk.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  Rusk  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  "I  was  among  those  who  thought 
they  would  not  come  In.  I  was  wrong." 

It  was  Rusk  who  received  the  secret  dis- 
patch in  which  the  Indian  Ambassador  in 
Peking  reported,  via  New  Delhi,  that  the 
Chinese  Army  Chief  of  Staff  had  told  him  on 
Sept.  25  that  China  would  not  "sit  back  with 
folded  hands  and  let  the  Americans  come 
up  to  the  (Slno-Korean)  border." 

There  were  other  warnings,  too,  though 
some  were  not  as  easy  to  decipher.  Yet  the 
allied  forces  did  drive  North  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations  de- 
clared on  Sept.  30  that  "the  artificial  barrier 
which  has  divided  North  and  South  Korea 
has  no  basis  for  existence  either  In  law  or 
in  re.\son." 

In  late  August  and  again  on  Sept.  24  tlie 
Chinese  protested  that  American  planes  h;id 
violated  their  border  by  fljrlng  acrose  the 
TaUi  to  strafe  and  otherwise  engage  In  "crim- 
inal action." 

In  the  current  Vietnamese  war  the  Chinese 
again  have  complained  of  American  "Intru- 
sions" and  have  captured  at  least  two  Ameri- 
can crew  members.  But  there  Is  no  sign  of 
any  private  'hreat  to  Intervene.  Indeed,  the 
bulk  of  the  China  watchers  believe  that  the 
Peking  regime  has  told  the  North  Vietnamese 
they  must  win  the  war  on  their  own  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  at  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation." 


Thus  in  the  current  war  the  United  States 
has  been  careful  to  admit  air  Intrusiona  Into 
China,  to  try  to  explain  them  as  accidental 
and  on  occasion  to  offer  Peking  words  of 
apology. 

Furthermore,  In  1950  the  Chinese  engaged 
In  a  massive  redeployment  of  troops  from 
central  China  to  Manchuria.  This  occurred 
during  a  p>€riod  of  at  least  a  month  while 
China  was  passing  its  warnings. 

In  the  case  of  Vietnam  today,  American 
o.fficials  have  discovered  no  sign  of  troop 
movements  and  there  are  far  better  intelli- 
gence devices  available  than  was  the  case  17 
years  ago.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  sign  that 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  being  devastated 
the  way  the  North  Korean  forces  were  being 
destroyed  in  the  march  to  the  Yalu. 

Thus  it  is  the  Korean  parallel,  and  the  steps 
taken  by  President  Johnson  and  Rusk  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  Korean  errors,  that 
provides  the  basis  of  confidence  In  Washing- 
ton that  China  will  not  enter  the  war. 

Rusk  yesterday  referred  to  the  efforts  "to 
move  with  prudence"  but  he  also  said  that  he 
could  offer  no  "gold-plated  guarantees"  of 
nonintervention.  In  fact,  the  scene  internally 
in  China  is  beginning  to  nag  at  least  some  of 
the  China  watchers.  If  the  chaos  continues, 
they  wonder,  will  the  premises  on  which  non- 
intervention has  been  built  remain  valid? 
The  answer  today,  at  least  for  some,  is  be- 
ginning to  reach  the  "yes.  but — "  stage. 


Students   Demonstrate   Success   of  ABC 
Prog^ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  29,  1967 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  extremely  interesting,  and  reveal- 
ing closing  speeches  made  by  three  stu- 
dents, who  studied  vmder  the  ABC  pro- 
gram this  summer  at  Williams  College. 

Two  years  ago  I  Introduced  the  ABC — 
A  Better  Chance — program  to  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  demon- 
strate the  special  contribution  private 
preparatory  tchools  could  make  in  en- 
abling students  from  low-income  families 
to  exercise  their  tremendous  intellectual 
potential  both  In  high  school  and  later 
on  in  college.  Meaningful  leadership  can- 
not be  grasped  without  preparation — 
preparation  of  such  high  priority  that 
ABC.  indeed,  becomes  vital  to  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

These  graduates  will  provide  a  prac- 
tical and  worthwhile  alternative  to  the 
all  too  frequent  tragic  spectacle  of  riot- 
ing and  looting  that  we  have  seen  in 
America's  ghettos.  By  exposing  these 
young  potential  leaders  to  the  produc- 
tive elements  of  our  American  society, 
ABC  can  contribute  significantly  in  the 
fight  against  the  tragic  waste  of  this  Na- 
tion's resources. 

The  three  student  talks  given  at  the 
closing  exercises  August  16.  1967.  Wil- 
liams College  ABC  program,  follow: 
(By    M.    Eugene    Prultt,    Cleveland,    Ohio, 
Western  Reserve  Academy) 

In  summing  up  the  program  first  of  all 
I  think  It  was  a  success  In  fulfilling  Its  pur- 
pose. The  program  has  opened  our  eyes  from 


the  narrow  world  we  once  lived  In  at  home, 
to  a  vast  new  world  of  different  people  and 
experiences.  The  program  has  given  us  a 
taste  of  what  we  are  to  eat  when  we  go  off 
to  school  this  fall.  It  has  heli>ed  us  to  realize 
how  regulated  our  lives  wlU  be  once  we  get 
Into  prep  school. 

Our  ABC  summer  session  has  given  us  a 
review  of  English  and  mathematical  skills 
which  we  might  have  lost  during  the  summer 
and  has  also  introduced  us  to  other  principles 
In  these  subjects.  I  must  say  personally  that 
I  have  learned  that  group  discussion  of 
material  is  one  ot  the  best  ways  to  find  out 
how  the  other  fellow  feels  about  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  also  realized  the  amount  that 
can  be  learned  from  another  person  In  a 
private  discussion.  In  a  private  discussion 
differences  of  opinions  may  be  brought  out 
into  the  open  without  either  party  making 
the  issue  public. 

In  a  private  discussion  two  people  can  talk 
about  their  problems  without  feeling  greatly 
ashamed  or  without  one  person  trying  to 
show  off  in  front  of  a  group  and  humiliate 
the  other  person.  When  two  people  converse 
in  private,  they  get  a  chance  to  hear  each 
other's  ideas  and  they  therefore  come  to 
understand  each  other  better.  In  such  a  man- 
ner two  people  or  even  large  groupis  of  peo- 
ple can  get  together  and  tell  each  other 
how  they  feel  so  there  won't  be  any  hard 
feelings  and  resentments  building  up.  This 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  virtues  that  I  have 
learned  this  summer. 

During  our  stay  here  In  WilUamstown  we 
have  been  exposed  to  a  few  things  which  we 
previously  cared  little  about.  Such  as  new 
sports,  plays,  and  concerts  to  name  a  few. 
These  experiences  have  helped  us  In  gaining 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  aroxmd.us. 
With  this  vast  amount  of  exposures  of  new 
phases  of  life  and  other  new  experiences 
added  to  our  old  ones,  we  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  adapt  to  the  new  environment  which 
we  will  encounter  In  prep  school.  And  the 
eaisier  that  It  Is  to  adapt  to  a  new  environ- 
ment, the  easier  it  will  be  to  succeed  In  this 
new  environment. 

Most  of  all  the  program  has  emphasized  a 
point  which  will  either  make  us  or  break 
us  m  prep  school.  This  point  Is  our  Individ- 
uality. If  we  intend  to  amount  to  anything  In 
prep  school,  we  will  be  forced  to  retain  our 
morals  and  beliefs.  I  am  talking  principally 
to  my  soul  brothers  now.  I  mean  we're  going 
to  be  really  oppressed  when  we  get  to  school; 
one,  because  we  are  Negroes,  two,  because 
we're  poor  and  finally,  because  somebody  is 
going  to  be  expecting  you  to  show  9ome  sort 
of  humility  because  you  got  into  the  school 
by  being  in  this  sort  of  program.  And  let  me 
tell  you  white  guys  that  it's  going  to  be 
rough  for  you  because  there's  always  going 
to  be  someone  looking  down  upon  you  be- 
cause you're  poor  and  because  you  don't 
change  your  socks  every  day  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  mean  there  are  going  to  be  some 
days  when  you  won't  have  a  friend  in  your 
midst,  and  on  that  day  If  you  can't  go  to 
yourself  for  friendship,  you  are  lost.  This  is 
why  I  say  keep  that  something  that  makes 
you  unique  or  one  day  when  you  turn  around 
and  the  group  is  gone,  you'll  find  yourself 
in  the  middle  of  a  world  which  Is  falling 
down  on  all  sides  and  the  bad  part  Is,  It's 
falling  on  you. 

(By  John  V.  Ciskowskl,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Westminster   School) 

I  was  asked  to  make  this  small  siunmary 
of  this  year's  ABC  Program  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. Before  I  start  I  would  like  to  thank  and 
congratulate  the  faculty  members,  tutors, 
and  tutor  aids  who  have  contributed  much 
to  assist  me  academically,  athletically,  and 
socially. 

I  learned  much  from  the  academics  In  the 
program  this  summer.  In  English  I  have 
gained  much  knowledge  from  the  literature 
we  studied.  Here  I  am  able  to  understand 
literattu'e   Instead  of  Just  reading  It.  Even 
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though  the  algebra  was  a  review  and  a  prep- 
aration for  the  Independent  schools,  I  learned 
a  lot  more  than  I  already  knew  and  the  alge- 
bra I  did  know  I  realized  I  knew  better.  My 
reading  class  has  improved  my  study  skills 
for  better  reading.  But  that  main  thing  that 
Improved  the  academics  was  the  size  of  the 
classes.  The  classes  were  small  and  the  stu- 
dent able  to  receive  more  attention  and  the 
teacher  was  able  to  spend  more  time  working 
with  him  individually. 

In  the  athletic  program  I  myself  cannot 
Bay  too  much  about  the  athletics  because  of 
the  little  time  I  participated  In  them.  (John 
had  a  back  injury  before  he  came  to  ABC). 
The  tutors,  however,  were  very  anxious  to  see 
us  on  the  field  and  begin  our  dally  activities. 
Soccer,  touch  football,  tennis  and  baseball 
were  the  sports  we  played  most.  Even  though 
wo  played  soccer  the  most,  everyone  enjoyed 
It  until  the  other  sports  came  into  existence 
on  the  field.  Swimming  was  my  most  enjoy- 
able sport  and  the  tutors  made  sure  every- 
one attempted,  at  least,  to  pass  the  test. 

Now  that  I  am  finished  with  two  minor 
points,  academics  and  athletics,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  feelings  toward  a  subject  which 
has  aided  me  throughout  the  summer.  This 
subject  1*  called  social  culture.  One  may 
ask,  "What  is  social  culture?"  Social  culture 
Is  mainly  concerned  with  relationships  be- 
tween races.  It  is  how  one  race  can  be  com- 
patible with  another. 

Before  I  came  to  Williams  College.  I  felt 
afraid  because  I  was  going  to  be  among  boys 
of  a  different  race  and  I  was  not  used  to 
moving  Into  that  kind  of  environment.  Then 
the  question  appeared,  "What  if  my  room- 
mate was  a  Negro?"  At  first  I  was  scared  but 
then  I  answered,  "So  what?  I  was  around 
Negroes  before,  it  won't  kill  me."  After  a  few 
days  with  my  roommate,  I  got  to  know  him 
and  began  to  grow  fond  of  him.  Soon  I 
realized  I  was  the  only  white  boy  in  my  tutor 
group.  I  did  not  mind  this,  I  even  began  to 
think  I  was  one  of  them. 

When  our  tutor  group  went  on  trips  and 
we  entered  a  town.  I  was  the  only  white  per- 
son In  our  car  and  people  gave  this  strange 
glance  as  if  to  say.  "That's  strange  of  a  white 
person  being  In  a  car  full  of  Negro  boys."  I 
remember  commenting  one  time,  "What  is 
that  white  Jerk  looking  at?" 

During  the  time  I  was  with  my  roommate. 
I  would  always  meet  more  Negjo  boys  and 
begin  to  grow  fond  of  associating  with  them 
also.  Being  among  so  many  Negroes,  I  began 
to  take  their  attitudes  toward  issues  such  as 
rioting  and  civil  rights.  This  occurred  after 
a  meeting  in  one  of  the  tutors'  rooms  on  the 
subject  of  rioting.  I  began  to  feel  that  what 
the  Negro  wanted  was  right  and  I  discussed 
my  view  with  one  of  the  boys.  My  feeling 
now  is  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  Negroes  be- 
cause I  considered  him  equal  to  me:  same 
fleeb,  bone  structure,  heart,  soul,  and  most 
of  all  the  same  God. 

Now  that  I  am  finished  with  my  small 
summary,  before  I  go  I  would  like  to  leave 
you  with  a  Uttle  word  for  everyone  In  the 
WUllama  ABC  Program,  especially  the  stu- 
dents: "Keep  the  faith  Baby." 

Thank  you. 


(By  Kenneth  S.  Blatch,  New  York  City, 
Lawrencevllle  School ) 

Most  of  the  students  here  this  summer 
had  been  working  hard  in  their  hometowns 
to  keep  from  having  to  go  to  summer  school. 
Liook  where  their  hard  work  has  gotten  them. 
As  Mr.  Raybold  would  say.  "It's  ironic."  In 
order  to  evaluate  ABC  1967,  It  is  necessary 
that  Its  achievements  be  broken  up  into  four 
categories:  Academic,  athletic,  social  and 
cultural. 

The  first  of  the  categories,  academics,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  successful  at 
Williams  this  year.  Five  hours  a  day,  six  days 
a  week,  for  almost  eight  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer we  have  been  mercilessly  driven  by  top 
rate  ps'epfu^tory  school  teachers.  No  doubt, 
when  we  start  school  In  the  fall,  we  will  be 


starting  with  much  more  than  If  we  had  not 
come  here  la  the  first  place. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Williams  ABC  has 
had  a  pretty  good  year  in  the  athletic  depart- 
ment. Well,  more  specifically,  in  the  swim- 
ming department.  Out  of  all  the  areas  that 
the  staff  instructed,  swimming  was  the  best 
organized  and  executed.  For  the  first  four 
weeks,  soccer  was  a  little  chaotic.  When  I 
think  of  the  humiliating  faculty-student 
soccer  eame  score,  I  wonder  if  our  soccer 
practices  were  shortened  intentionally.  They 
were  always  being  cut  short  by  swimming. 
But,  oddly  enough,  we  never  had  a  swim- 
rnlng  meet  with  the  faculty.  Tennis,  to  the 
dismay  of  many  people,  was  like  an  un- 
finished sentence.  The  success  of  the  swim- 
ming program  Is  Illustrated  by  the  number 
of  swimmers  It  turned  out.  If  I  learned  noth- 
ing else,  at  least  I  can  say  I  learned  how  to 
swim. 

Thanks  to  the  ABC  cultural  program,  many 
people  who  might  have  guessed  that  an  oboe 
is  a  type  of  fish  now  know  better.  Many  times 
Mr.  Smith  has  preached  to  us  about  staying 
awake  at  the  stimulating  lectures  and  per- 
formances we  have  attended.  I  notice  that 
many  of  the  faculty  and  tutors  make  a  point 
of  sitting  behind  Mr.  Smith. 

This  summer  also  offered  an  opportunity 
for  many  Negro  students  who  live  In  seg- 
regated or  ghetto  areas  to  see  what  their 
White  brothers  are  like.  The  best  piece  of 
advice  that  we  have  been  given  on  race  rela- 
tions this  summer  is  something  that  Mr.  Katz 
said  in  the  talk  he  gave  in  chapel.  It  was, 
"Try  not  to  Judge  a  white  person  by  the 
amount  of  soul  he  has."  To  do  so  is  the 
easiest  way  to  learn  to  despise  him.  Another 
opportunity  that  I  found  the  program  offered 
was  not  only  to  learn  more  about  my  white 
brothers,  but,  to  use  a  term  that  has  been 
worn  out  this  sunamer,  my  soul  brothers  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  the  country  . 

On  the  whole,  social  life  at  Williams,  ex- 
cept Holyoke  and  Andover,  has  been  vir- 
tually non-existent.  The  scarcity  of  femlnines 
In  this  area  was  borne  out  by  the  eagerness 
and  zeal  we  displayed  at  Holyoke.  Even  our 
Commander  In  Chief.  Mr.  Smith,  got  Into  the 
act.  After  the  slide  show  last  night.  It  was 
rumored  that  he  might  end  up  sleeping  on 
the  living  room  couch  for  the  rest  of  the 
stunmer. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  the 
program  does  that  I  hadn't  mentioned  earlier 
is  that  it  introduces  you  beforehand  to  the 
atmosphere  you  are  to  encounter  at  prep 
school  in  the  fall.  If  making  it  through  this 
Intense  summer  school  program  Is  like  a 
mild  dose  of  hell,  prep  school  In  the  fall  will 
seem  like  purgatory  Itself.  But  that  is  the 
irony  of  "A  Better  Chance."  which  only  goes 
to  prove  that  a  good  thing  like  your  educa- 
tion has  to  be  worked  for.  But  now  that  it's 
over,  I'm  glad  to  be  going  home. 


Air  Siifety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  29.  1967 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Newsday  of 
Long' Island  commends  the  administra- 
tion on  two  recent  moves  toward  greater 
safety  in  the  air. 

First,  there  Is  the  President's  budget 
amendment  to  add  several  hundred  new 
air  controllers  to  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Second  there 
are  the  new  FAA  rules  to  save  moi  e  lives 
In  takeoff  and  landing  crashes. 

The  Newsday  editorial  should  be  of  in- 


terest to  all  Members;  for  this  reason.  I 
would  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 
Article  follows: 

For  Better  Air  Safety 

Safety  In  the  air  becomes  more  urgent 
daily.  Air  traffic  is  increasing  at  a  staggering 
rate,  and  with  it  the  number  of  near-misses 
in  crowded  lanes  leading  in  to  our  big  city 
airports.  Tlie  long-range  answer  is  to  provide 
more  Jetports.  certainly  including  one  to 
serve  the  2.000,000  persons  who  live  on  Long 
Island.  Short  range,  two  steps  have  been 
proposed. 

First,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
is  calling  for  more  air  controllers,  the  men 
who  regulate  air  traffic  as  well  as  the  number 
of  takeoffs.  landings  and  overflights.  The 
regular  budget  of  $811,000,000,  pending  In 
Congress,  would  recruit  648  additional  con- 
trollers and  121  maintenance  men.  FAA  feels 
it  needs  1,500  new  positions  Just  to  keep  up 
with  the  traffic.  Added  money  should  be  pro- 
vided. Air  safety  carmot  be  Jeopardized. 

The  FAA  has  also  Issued  some  sweeping 
new  rules  that  may  save  more  lives  in  'sur- 
vivable  "  air  crashes,  meaning  those  that  oc- 
cur on  takeoff  or  landing.  Easier  acce.=s  to 
exits,  better  direction  marking,  more  pro- 
tection for  fuel  and  electric  lines  and  the 
use  of  less  flammable  materials  for  walls  and 
ceilings  are  required.  All  these  are  essential 
to  make  air  travel  safer,  and  if  the  result  Is 
to  increase  the  price  of  a  ticket.  It's  well 
worth  it.  We  rely  upon  airplanes  for  swift 
and  dependable  transportation.  The  word 
"dependable"  can  and  should  be  equated  with 
the  word  "safe." 
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Address  of  William  G.  Colman  to  the 
Cigarette  Tax  Enforcement  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  cigarette 
"bootlegging"  to  avoid  the  p>ayment  of 
State  and  local  taxes  appears  to  be 
reaching  serious  proportions.  Estimates 
of  the  revenue  loss  to  States  and  local 
governments  run  to  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  urgency  of  the  problem 
prompted  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  of 
New  York,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  on  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relation.s.  to 
convene  an  interstate  conference  2 
weeks  ago  to  explore  possible  solutions. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  this 
conference  was  "William  G.  Colman.  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
The  Commission  Is  a  bipartisan  body 
created  by  Congress  in  1959  to  maintain 
continuing  study  and  review  of  Federal- 
State-local  relations  and  of  ways  in 
which  the  American  federal  system  may 
be  strengthened. 

In  his  address  to  the  conference.  Mr. 
Colman  reviewed  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  result- 
ing from  a  study  of  cigarette  taxation 
completed  several  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Governors  and  their  tax  administrators, 
in  cooperation  with  oCBcials  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  confer  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tobacco  Industry  as  to 


the  procedure  that  would  be  required  for 
State  cigarette  taxes  to  be  collected  at 
the  manufacturers  level. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  of  Mr.  Colman's  remarks: 

STATE  Cigarette  Taxes:   A  Plan  for 
Collection  at  thb  Source 
(Remarks  by  William  G.  Colman.  Executive 
Director.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  before   the  Ciga- 
rette Tax  Enforcement  Conference) 
Exactly  three  years  ago  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  is- 
sued a  report  on  cigarette  taxation.'  In  con- 
ducting   this    study,    the    Commission    was 
concerned  with  (1)   the  high  degree  of  Fed- 
eral-State   tax    overlapping,    and     (2)     the 
cumbersome  and  costly  administrative  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  States  to  enforce  their 
cigarette  tax  laws. 

The  Advisory  Commission  is  a  26-member 
permanent  bipartisan  body  representing  all 
three  levels  of  government.  It  was  established 
by  a  1959  Act  of  Congress.  Nine  of  its  mem- 
bers come  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government:  14  rep- 
resent the  States  and  localities;  and  tliree 
are  "public"  members.  Fully  half  of  the 
State  and  local  members  are  from  State  gov- 
ernment—three legislators  and  four  gov- 
ernors. Governor  Rockefeller,  who  is  cur- 
rently a  member,  was  not  on  the  Commis- 
sion when  it  conducted  the  cigarette  tax 
study. 

At  the  Ume  the  Commission  issued  its 
cigarette  tax  report,  48  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  levied  such  taxes.  Fourteen 
of  them  Imposed  the  same  rate  as  the  Na- 
tional Government — 8  cents  a  pack — and  one 
State  exacted  9  cents,  the  top  rate.  Now 
Oregon  ha»  Joined  the  fold,  leaving  North 
Carolina  as  the  only  holdout:  19  States  levy 
the  8-cent  rate,  and  eleven  States  exceed  it. 
including  three  that  now  tax  cigarettes  at 
11  cents  a  pack.  In  fiscal  1963.  the  State 
cigarette  tax  take  was  a  little  ovisr  tl  billion; 
now  it  is  well  over  tlV2  billion. 

Because  of  the  virtually  universal  use  of 
cigarette  taxation  by  the  States,  the  great 
variation  In  State  rates,  and  the  different 
collection  and  enforcement  approaches  taken 
by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Commission  concluded  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  about  overlapping  In 
this  tax  area;  that  is.  there  is  little  or  no  like- 
lihood that  either  the  States  or  the  National 
Government  would  give  up  their  prerogative 
to  tax  cigarettes. 

Nor  Is  there  any  likelihood,  undeff  present 
circumstances,  that  State  and  Federal 
cigarette  taxation  can  be  coordinated.  The 
reason  lies  In  the  different  collection  methods 
that  each  use:  The  States  collect  their  taxes 
from  thousands  of  distributors  (Jobbers, 
wholesalers,  and  large  retailers)  requiring  In 
almost  aU  instances  the  attachment  of  tax 
stamps  to  each  pack  as  evidence  of  payment; 
the  Federal  Government  collects  Its  tax 
at  the  source  from  16  manufacturers  who 
are  required  to  file  semi-monthly  returns. 
The  State  procedure  results  In  a  system  that 
Is  difficult  and  expensive  to  enforce;  hence 
your  growing  concern  with  smuggling  and 
stamp  counterfeiting.  Under  the  Federal 
Government's  procedure  there  is  virtually  no 
evasion  and  relatively  little  expense. 

The  continued  upward  push  In  cigarette 
tax  rates  has  tended  to  widen  the  spread,  so 
that  the  prospect  for  Federal-State  coordina- 
tion is  even  less  encouraging  today  than  It 
was  in  1964.  At  that  tUne.  there  were  eleven 
different  States  rates,  ranging  from  2  to  9 
cents  a  pack;  now  there  are  13  separate  rates, 
from  2'-/2  to  11  centa  a  p>ack.  The  average  rate 
has  Jumped  from  6  cents  a  pack  In  1964  to 
■^'-a  cents  a  pack  now. 

There  Is  no  perceptible  uniformity  In  State 
cigarette  tax  rates  even  on  a  regional  basis, 


'  State-Federal    Overlapping    in    Cigarette 
Tuea  (Report  A-14),  September  1964. 


a  factor  which  I  would  think  adds  to  the 
smuggling  and  counterfeiting  problem.  The 
range,  by  region,  is  as  follows: 

[In  cents] 

New  England -- 6Vi  to  10 

Mideast 3  to  11 

Great    Lakes 6  to  10 

Plains  .- 4  to  10 

Southeast    0  to     9 

Southwest 614  to  11 

Rocky  Mountains 5  to     8 

Far   West    (Including  Alaska  and 

Hawaii)    4  to  11 

Having  concluded  that  little  can  be  done 
about  cigarette  tax  overlapping  and  that  the 
customary  coordination  techniques  are  not 
adaptable  to  cigarette  taxation,  the  Commis- 
sion turned  its  attention  to  the  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  often  Ineffectual  cigarette  tax 
collection  and  enforcement  procedures  used 
by  the  States.  The  Commission  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  although  the  States  col- 
lected only  60  percent  as  much  as  the  Fed- 
eral Governmejit,  the  cost  of  administering 
the  State  taxes  was  almost  100  times  greater. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  Is  clear.  The 
States'  administrative  expenses  involve  three 
elements:  (1)  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
stamps  and  other  forms  of  indicia;  (2)  com- 
pensation of  distributors  for  affixing  the 
stamps;  and  (3)  compensation  of  State  em- 
ployees involved  in  audit  and  enforcement. 
The  Federal  Governmerit.  on  the  other  hand, 
can  administer  its  tax  with  a  very  small  staff, 
and  with  no  expense  related  to  the  printing, 
sale,  and  affixation  of  tax  stamps. 

As  we  examined  the  system  used  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  collect  the  Fed- 
eral cigarette  tax,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
States  would  be  well  advised  to  shift  their 
collection  efforts  to  the  manufacturing  level. 
It  was  also  quite  evident  that  the  cigarette 
wholesalers  would  fight  such  a  shift  tooth 
and  nail,  for  they  have  a  fifty  million  dollar 
stake  In  the  present  system.  They  employ  a 
considerable  number  of  people  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  breaking  open  cigarette  cartons 
and  affixing  tax  Indicia  to  the  individual 
packs,  and  they  have  a  substantial  invest- 
ment in  equipment  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Commission  concluded,  therefore,  that  it 
would  take  high  level  political  action  on  the 
part  of  the  governors  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures to  bring  about  the  kind  of  change  that 
would  result  in  more  economical  and  efficient 
cigarette  tax  administration.  To  this  end.  the 
Commission  recommended  that: 

( 1 )  the  governors  direct  their  tax  policy 
officials  (possibly  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  Governors'  Conference  and  the 
Federation  of  Tax  Administrators)  to  explore 
with  representatives  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
the  procedures  that  would  be  required  to 
place  the  cigarette  tax  on  a  return  basis  at 
the  manufacturing  level  In  such  a  w.iy  that 
the  burden  on  the  Industry  would  be  mini- 
mized; and  (2)  the  Treasury  Department. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  participate  in  this 
exploration,  which  should  include  the  po- 
tential scope  of  Federal-State  administrative 
cooperation. 

We  do  not  think  that  collection  of  the 
State  cigarette  taxes  at  the  source  would  im- 
pose a  heavy  compliance  burden  ufKsn  the 
manufacturers,  even  with  the  wide  variation 
In  State  tax  rates.  In  ImpHSsing  such  a  sys- 
tem on  them,  however,  the  Commission  sug- 
gested two  modifications:  (1)  the  tax  col- 
lection process  should  be  structured  so  that 
the  manufacturer's  responsibility  for  col- 
lecting this  tax  la  limited  to  the  liability 
Indicated  by  the  location  (State)  of  his  first 
consignee;  and  (2)  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
justments required  In  those  cases  where  cig- 
arettes are  re-shipped  to  other  States  should 
be  left  to  arrangements  between  the  re- 
Bhlpper  and  the  States'  tax  administrations. 

With  sophisticated  Inventory  control  tech- 
niques backed  up  by  automatic  data  process- 
ing, now  being  applied  by  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry, we  can  foresee  no  Inordinate  diffi- 
culty in  developing  such  a  system.  EHmlna- 


tlon  of  the  present  cumbersome  system  will 
put  cigarette  tax  administration  on  a  busi- 
nesslike basis  and  free  up  sorely  needed  reve- 
nue. The  present  employees  of  the  whole- 
salers can  easily  be  absorbed  In  new  pro- 
ductive Jobs,  some  Indeed  by  the  State  tax 
administrations  themselves. 

Although  this  conference  Is  concerned  pri- 
marily vrtth  the  tax  evasion  problem,  you 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  start  the  wheels 
moving  toward  a  system  of  State  cigarette  tax 
collection  at  the  manufacturers  level.  It  la 
going  to  take  a  lot  of  effort  on  your  part, 
but  the  end  result  will  be  worth  it.  For  such 
a  system  will  facilitate  the  application  of 
the  controls  you  need  to  lick  the  smugglers 
and  the  count«rfeiters.  thus  bringing  the  tax 
money  back  where  it  belongs — to  the  public 
domain.  And  you  can  put  cigarette  tax  ad- 
ministration on  a  business  basis  and  add 
more  funds  to  your  sorely  pressed  treasuries. 

In  the  long  run.  efforts  along  these  lines 
will  facilitate  Federal-State  coordination  in 
the  cigarette  tax  field  and  I  would  urge  you 
to  heeu  the  second  part  of  the  Commission's 
recommendation.  Involve  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  your  activities. 

This  conference  should  take  Immediate 
steps  to  initiate  a  meeting  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  governors  and  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
explore  in  detail  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative actions  needed  to  collect  State  ciga- 
rette taxes  at  the  manufacturers  level.  This 
should  be  followed  by  a  meeting  with  the 
manufacturers,  for  their  cooperation  In  such 
an  endeavor  is  essential.  Consultation  among 
State  governments,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  and  the  manuf8«:turers  will  consti- 
tute an  impwrtant  first  step  toward  the 'Solu- 
tion of  your  enforcement  problems,  regard- 
less of  whether  you  work  toward  Mr.  Good- 
man's plan  for  Federal  collection  of  aU  ciga- 
rette taxes  or  the  Commission's  plan  for  State 
collection  of  cigarette  taxes  at  the  source. 
The  Commission  stands  ready  to  help  in  any 
way  it  can  to  get  such  a  series  of  conferences 
off  the  ground. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  set  the  Advisory  Commission's  views  before 
this  conference. 

STATt  CIGARETTE  TAX  RATES,  BY  REGION  AND  BY  STATE, 
1964  AND  1967 

ICents  per  standard  package  of  20) 


State  and  region 

Sept.  1. 
1967 

July  l. 
1964 

U.S.  average 

7.5 

6.0 

New  England 

8.5 

6.2 

9.0 

6  0 

New  Hampshire ' 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island           - 

65 
10.0 
10.0 

8.0 

3.0 
8.0 
6.0 

8.0 

Connecticut 

8.0 

6.0 

Mideast                  

7.5 

5.7 

New  York- 

New  Jersey          

10.0 

u.o 

5.0 
8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

Delaware ... 

Maryland                       . 

7.0 
6.0 

5.0 
6.0 

District  ol  Columbia 

3.0 

2.0 

7.J 

S.S 

Michigan 

7.0 

7.0 

Ohio 

7.0 
6.0 

5.0 
4.0 

9.0 

4.0 

Wisconsin 

10.0 

8.0 

7.7 

6.0 

Minnesota 

8.0 

8.0 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

lao 

4.0 
8.0 

5.0 
4.0 
7.0 

South  Dakota 

8.0 

6.0 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

8.0 
10 

£.0 
6.0 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Stata  and  ration 


Sept  I, 
1967 


July  1, 
1964 


eluding  many  small  operations.  It  generally 
lacks  raw  materials  but  has  a  highly  skUled 
and  highly  paid  labor  force.  As  far  as  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts  are  concerned.  It 
api>ear8  to  be  an  area  that  will  suffer  what 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  Tork 
calls  "battle  wounds"  In  lowering  of  world 

~  trade  barriers. 

SO"*''"*' 6.5                  6.2  WOUIJ)  AFFECT   30,000 

Virginia...... 2.5            3.0  In  what  Is  intended  to  be  a  conservative 

{'•^Virginia 6.0             6  0  estimate.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  available 

Tannwsoe 8  0            7  0  data  that  some  30,000  workers  in  Connecticut 

North  CaroHna.V-.I-II^II^.r    ..                .  could    be   affected   rather   directly   by   tariff 

South  Carolina. 1 5.6    "    "    5.0    "  cuts  made  by  the  United  States.  This  estl- 

^^'V* 1°            1°  mate  is  based  on  about  6,000  changes  in  the 

f!utb»mi """■          70             6  0  ^'^^  "^^^  °^  Imports  and  the  Department 

Miaiaiipi'.V/////.' /.'/.''.'.'.          9.0            9!o  °^   Commerce   report  of    1966   business   pat- 
Louisiana 8.0            8.0  terns,  showing  employment  by  industry  in 

Arlcansas 8.0            6.0  Connecticut.   The   esOmates   are   necessarily 

Southwest                                             8"4             6~3  flexible    because    Job    classifications    do    not 

'. ^ match   exactly   tariff  schedules.  The  worker 

Oklahoma: 8.0             7.0  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  the  mul- 

l!!I?u;;i,„ 42            Sn  tlpUer    effect    in    service    industries    of   Job 

A?i?ona       ■" 6.5            2:o  fluctuations  in  production  industries. 

' —   ^ This  does  not  mean  that  any  number  of 

Rocky  Mountain 7.2             6.0  Jobs  are  in  immediate  Jeopardy  in  Oonnec- 

Montana                                         To             To ^'^^^  because  of  the  tariff  reductions.  There 

Idaho     70             70  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

*lyoming'///.'.V.'.. '.'.'..'.. '.'..'.'.         i.O            n'.O  While  most  of  the  tariff  cuts  agreed  to  by 

Colorado 5.0           3.0  the  United  States  are  to  50  per  cent  of  the 

"'*'' - ^•°            ^P  tariff  in  effect  in  1962,  the  full  cuts  generally 

Far  Wast-.  .                                          7  3             5  7  ^^^  effective  in  steps  over  a  four-year  period, 

'■ '- starting  next  Jan.  1.  This  lessens  the  imme- 

Washington 11.0            7.0  dlate  impact  and  will  permit  the  industries 

N™vSSa" ■ "  ' 70            70  ^^^^  ^^  *^'®  '°  ^°  ^°  *°  attempt  to  meet 

Calitornia »7'o            30  *^*   Increased   flow   of   competitive   imports 

Alaska 8.0             8.0  from  abroad. 

"**""' ''^            ^-^  The  cuts  made  by  other  countries  on  ex- 

— — . ■ ports  to  them  from  the  United  States  should 

'The  New  Hampshire  rate  was  15  percent  of  retail  price  result   in   more   production  here   for  export 

(about  3  cents)  in  1964;  30  percent  of  retail  price  (about  6.5  and  thus  make  additional  Jobs  here   both  in 

"Ti'rM*Jto  10  cents,  effective  Oct.  1.  production  and  in  the  export  service  'agencies. 

» The  Hawaii  rate  was  20  percent  o(  wholesale  price  (about  ^'^  *  Po**'  Public  relations   Job,   which  Is 

3.7  cents)  in  1964;  40  percent  of  wholesale  price  (about  7.5  often  the  way  government  operates,  the  Of- 

cents)  in  1967.     ^^_^^^^^^^^^^^  flee  for  Trade  Negotiations  has  so  far  issued 

~^~^"^^^~"^~~"  only  sketchy  Information  on  the  concessions 

State  in  for  "Battle  Wound."  Under  To^^^Jil^ntZ^'t^^Zr^.W^^ 

Kennedy  Round  Tariff  l^a^e  little  or  no  meaning  as  far  as  Jobs  are 
concerned. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF  CXJNNECnCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1967 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
D.  Byrnes,  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
recently  analyzed  the  announced  results 
of  the  recent  round  of  tariff  reductions 
as  he  sees  them  affecting  Connecticut 
manufacture.  Mr.  Byrnes  has  been  re- 
porting legislative  activities  for  many 
years  and  has  always  demonstrated  thor- 
ough and  meticulous  attention  to  his 
work. 

I  believe  It  would  be  of  value  to  the 
House  to  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  stories  and  I  offer  his  first  article  of 
September  13  for  the  Record.  This  will 
be  followed  by  the  second  and  third 
which  apeared  on  other  dates. 

State  in  foe  "Battlk  Wottnds"  Under 
Kennedy  Rotjnd  Tamtf 

(By  Robert  D.  Byrnes) 

Washington. — When  the  United  States 
cuts  tariffs  on  about  98  bUllon  worth  of  im- 
ports and  other  countries  also  change  their 
tariffs  on  large  volumes  of  their  Imports, 
there  U  bovtnd  to  be  a  considerable  economic 
Impact.  Supporters  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  trade  agreements  concluded  at  Geneva  in 
June  concede  there  will  be  an  uneven  spread 
of  benefits  and  damages. 

Connecticut  U  a  multi-Industry  state,  in- 


CONGRESS    HAS    POWER 

There  Is  always  the  possibility  that  Con- 
gress may  act,  or  force  action  by  the  execu- 
tive department.  Though  Congress,  in  the 
Cordell  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  Its 
revisions,  delegated  to  the  President,  in  effect 
the  State  Department,  the  power  to  negotiate 
tariff  cuts,  it  has  retained  the  power  to  en- 
act tariffs.  It  has  used  this  power  many  times, 
though  probably  more  often  to  permit  ex- 
emption from  duty  than  to  raise  duties. 
Pressures  from  Congress  unquestionably 
were  a  factor  in  the  June  30  proclamation 
by  President  Johnson  reducing  dairy  Imports 
to  the  level  prevailing  before  1966. 

In  providing  for  the  Kennedy  Round  nego- 
tiations. Congress  exempted  from  further 
cuts  in  that  agreement  certain  products  on 
which  the  United  States  tariffs  had  been 
raised  because  it  had  been  determined  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  President  the 
industries  making  these  products  were  being 
Injured,  or  were  threatened  with  injury,  by 
foreign  Imports.  Among  significant  Connecti- 
cut products  in  this  category  are  certain 
carpets  and  stainless  steel  flatware.  These 
industries  will  lose  the  extra  tariff  protection 
they  now  have  next  month  unless  the  Presi- 
dent acts  to  keep  the  higher  duties. 

SELLING    PRICE 

Another  special  situation  Involving  Con- 
necticut industry  is  the  American  Selling 
Price  law.  This  affects  rubber — soled  footwear 
and  certain  chemicals,  which  concern  Con- 
necticut and  a  few  other  products.  Sen. 
Abraham  Bibicoff,  D-Conn.  is  credited  with 
having  initiated  action  by  which  Congress 
warned  the  negotiators  at  Geneva  not  to 
usurp  the  law-making  power  of  Congress.  As  a 
result,  the  United  States  got  only  small  con- 
cessions on  lowered  barriers  to  certain  ex- 


ports and  the  Europeans  particularly  made 
further  concessions  by  them  contingent 
upon  repeal  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
law.  The  ASP  bases  the  tariff  on  the  imported 
article  on  the  seUlng  price  of  the  like  article 
here.  The  Administration  has  not  yet  asked 
Congress  for  repeal  of  the  APS  law. 

Neither  has  the  Administration  moved  yet 
for  ratification  of  a  new  International  wheat 
quota  agreement,  which  Is  in  effect  a  treaty 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  though 
this  Is  part  of  the  agreement  on  grains 
reached  at  Geneva. 

The  tariff  Issue  has  changed  greatly  from 
the  days  when  each  rate  was  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  may  have  been  fixed  to  balance 
low  wage  foreign  production,  to  protect  an 
Infant  industry,  or  Just  because  a  member 
of  Congress  was  in  a  position  to  have  a  high 
duty  set  because  he  was  asked  to  do  so.  The 
successive  lowering  of  tariffs  and  the  mod- 
ernization of  production  methods  in  Europe, 
and  Japan,  with  the  "resulting  tide  of  imports! 
and  mass  production  in  many  Industries  here 
has  undercut  the  free  trade  argument  that 
the  tariff  was  largely  a  device  to  guarantee 
huge  profits  to  the  big  corporations  at  the 
exjjense  of  the  consumer. 

MATTEBS    OP   JOBS 

In  present  day  political  termbs,  trade  and 
the  tariff  are  matters  of  Jobs.  Both  the  Ken- 
nedy Trade  Act  and  the  Canadian  automobile 
agreement  provided  for  government  financial 
aid  to  industry  and  workers  who  could  show 
they  had  betn  injured.  The  Trade  Act  pro- 
vision turned  out  to  be  Inoperative,  but  some 
findings  have  been  made  under  the  Canada 
agreement.  In  cases  brought  by  trade  unions. 
that  the  workers  have  been  Injured  by  loss 
of  employment.  In  the  period  Immediately 
after  the  Kennedy  Round  there  were  general 
statements  by  various  government  spokes- 
men that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  enact 
new  programs  to  compensate  industry  and 
labor  for  damage  by  ImjKirts  resulting  from 
the  Kennedy  Round. 

The  problems  can  be  Illustrated  by  that 
small  segment  of  Connecticut  Industry  "classi- 
fied by  the  Commerce  Department  as  manu- 
facture of  candy  and  other  confectionery, 
Tlire  are  five  companies,  the  largest  of  which 
has  been  260  and  499  employes.  Chocolate  is 
used  in  many  kinds  of  candy,  and  the  three 
tariff  rates  on  it  have  all  been  reduced.  Un- 
sweetened chocolate  goes  from  0.625  cents  a 
pound  to  duty-free.  Sweetened  chocolate  In 
10-pound  blocks  goes  from  8  cents  a  pound 
to  4  cents  a  pound. 

Other  forms  of  chocolate  go  from  10  per 
cent  of  the  value  to  6  per  cent.  Confectioners' 
coatings  are  In  another  schedule,  but  also 
are  reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  5  percent  of 
the  value. 

Thus,  candy  mantifacturers,  if  they  get 
the  benefit  of  the  reduced  tariff,  will  not 
have  to  pay  ts  much  for  raw  materials.  But. 
the  present  tariff  on  candy  itself  is  14  per 
cent  of  the  value,  and  when  Geneva  rates 
are  fiUly  effecOve,  the  candy  tariff  will  drop 
to  seven  per  cent  of  value.  Candy  imports  in 
1965,  with  the  14  per  cent  rate,  were  valued  at 
$23,154,000,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department. 
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President  Johnson's  Remarks  in  Signing 
Food  Stamp  Bill  Into  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  27,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bright  sun  which  shone  on  the  rose 
garden  at  the  White  House  at  noon  today 


<;imaled  a  bright  new  prospect  for  health 
and  weU-being  for  an  estimated  1.200.000 
additional  Americans  j/ho  should  be  able 
to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  food 
stamp  program  as  a  result  of  the  Presl- 
dents  signing  today  of  Public  Law  90-91. 
The  new  law  authorizes  appropriations  of 
UP  to  $200,000,000  for  the  1968  fiscal  year, 
and  up  to  $225,000,000  for  the  1969  fiscal 
year  to  continue  the  food  stamp  program 
initiated  on  a  very  small  pilot  basis  in 
eight  areas  of  the  country  6  years  ago. 

The  program  is  now  operating  on  an 
annual  rate  basis  of  $160,000,000.  with 
nearly  2  million  participants,  so  that  the 
new  authorization,  if  followed  by  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  budgeted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  will  make  possible  an 
expansion  of  about  600.000  persons  this 
year.  A  similar  expansion  of  600.000 
could  take  place  In  the  following  year  if 
the  authorized  funds  are  appropriated. 
Boston.  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other 
cities  not  yet  in  the  program  should  be 
able  to  come  in  during  the  present  year  or 
soon  thereafter,  I  certainly  hope  they  do 
enter  this  successful  program.  I  hope  the 
plan  can  also  be  put  into  effect  in  other 
areas  of  Missouri  than  just  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  remarks  made  by  President 
Johnson  this  noon  in  signing  Public  Law 
90-91,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing 
THE  Food  Stamp  Act,  StaTTEMBEE  27.  1967 
Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Sen- 
ator Aiken.  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  EUender. 
Senator  Boggs,  Chairman  Poage,  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan,  Congressman  Purcell,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  I  did  not  get  recorded  here: 

I  welcome  one  and  all  of  you  for  the  good 
work  that  you  have  done.  I  think  we  all 
share  the  common  view  that  we  want  no 
American  in  this  country  to  ever  go  hungry. 
We  believe  that  we  have  the  knowledge,  the 
compassion,  and  the  resources  to  banish 
hunger  and  to  do  away  with  malnutrition,  if 
we  will  only  apply  those  resources  and  those 
energies. 

The  bill  that  I  have  asked  you  to  be  here 
with  me  when  I  sign  puts  some  of  that  abun- 
dance into  the  reach  of  the  people  of 
America. 

Under  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  a  low- 
income  family  can  take  what  little  money  it 
has  for  food  and  pxirchase  food  stamps.  At 
the  neighborhood  grocery  these  are  worth 
more  than  they  cost.  The  difference  Is  made 
up  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Food  stamps  are  not  the  only  weapon  In 
the  assault  on  hunger.  The  FVx)d  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  three  years  ago.  In  that  time,  the 


program  has  expanded  from  43  pilot  areas  In 
23  States  to  838  areas  in  41  States.  Today  it 
is  helping  to  feed  nearly  2  million  needy 
Americans.  This  extension  will  enable  us  to 
do  stiU  more. 

We  have  nearly  20  million  school  chil- 
dren— more  than  ever  before — receiving  low 
cost  or  free  meals  under  the  School  Lunch 
P>rogram.  That  program  today  Is  in  Its  21st 
year. 

More  than  100,000  children  have  a  better 
chance  to  learn  because  they  began  their 
day  with  a  decent  breakfast  because  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  that  we  passed  in  1966. 
Three-million  needy  Americans  in  family 
units  are  receiving  better  diets  in  the  Com- 
modity Donation  Program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

As  I  sign  this  Act,  I  am  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  help  America's  300  poorest  counties 
which  do  not  now  have  food  assistance  to 
start  a  Community  Distribution  Program  to 
be  available  for  the  low-Income  families. 

We  are  all  mindful  that  the  poor  need  more 
than  food.  The  causes  of  poverty  are  com- 
plex. The  answers  to  poverty  are  very  diffi- 
cult. The  escape  from  poverty  is  n  •;  going 
to  come  soon,  but  we  must  all  continue  to 
try  the  best  way  that  we  can  to  give  all  that 
we  can  to  banish  poverty  from  oiu-  land. 

Poverty's  crudest  wound  Is  hunger.  The 
Act  that  we  will  sign  today,  I  think,  will  do 
some  Uttle  something  to  relieve  some  of  that 
hunger. 

To  those  men  and  women  in  the  House  and 
Senate  who  have  had  the  vision  to  help  us 
prepare  this  bill  by  the  long  drawn  out 
hearings  and  the  days  in  conference,  and 
the  debates  on  the  floor,  we  owe  them  all  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

This  will  help  our  poor.  This  will  help  our 
farmers.  And  even  though  this  is  a  bipartisan 
group,  I  hope  it  will  help  our  Congress. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO    THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hovise,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  bef(5re  such  committee  har  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
virith  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RfccoRD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions ate  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Proiided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939), 
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